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CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE 

Thursday,  September  14, 1961 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJD..  oflered  the  following 
prayer:  i 

Our  Father  God.  who  looketh  not  upon 
outward  things,  but  upon  the  heart,  out 
of  which  are  the  issues  of  life,  in  this 
age  of  mechanical  wonders,  of  automatic 
devices,  of  clever  gadgets,  save  us  from 
regarding  the  boastful  display  of  these 
ssrmbols  of  physical  power  as  express- 
ing the  chief  achievements  of  the 
Nation — ours  or  any  other. 

Let  us  rather  set  up  before  a  watch- 
ing world  an  exhibition  of  honor  un- 
tarnished, of  promises  sacredly  kept,  of 
human  dignity  defended,  of  freedom 
imfettered.  and  of  spiritual  verities 
lifted  above  a  self-centered  material- 
ism devoted  to  surpassing  others  In  a 
race  for  domination. 

To  all  the  world  so  fearful  and  agi- 
,tated  may  this  land  of  hope  and  glory 
ever  display  the  splendor  of  a  peace 
which  comes  of  purity  and  of  a  strength 
to  simple  Justice  due.  So  runs  our  royal 
dream  of  our  America.  God  of  oxa 
fathers,  make  it  true.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, September  13.  1961,  was  dispensed 
with. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  September  13,  1961,  the  Presi- 
dent had  approved  and  signed  the  act 
(S.  513)  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  ves- 
sel Acadia^  owned  by  Robert  J.  Davis,  of 
Port  Clyde,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with  coast- 
wise privileges. 


.     MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
\House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing  vq^s   of   the    two   Houses   on   the 
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amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1540)  to  amend  the  law  establishing  the 
Indian  revolving  loan  fund. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2237)  to  permit  the  entry  of  certain 
eligible  alien  orphans. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  7576)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  that  the 
House  insisted  on  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill. 

The  message  also  aimovmced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (Hil. 
7916)  to  expand  and  extend  the  saline 
water  conversion  program  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2308)  to  amend  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act, 
1920.  with  respect  to  its  applicability  to 
certain  vessels. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8102)  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  so  as  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  grants  under  the  provisions  of 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
concurred  therein  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  6141) 
to  amend  the  act  of  September  1,  1954, 
in  order  to  limit  to  cases  involving  the 
national  security  the  prohibition  on  pay- 
ment of  annuities  and  retired  pay  to 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  to  clarify  the  appllcatlMi  and 
operation  of  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  It  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morn- 


ing hour  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  coimectlon  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mortok.  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 
to  consider  noncontroverslal  bills,  pri- 
vate claims,  private  immigration  bills, 
and  nominations. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  asked  and  obtained  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  absent  from  the  Senate  next 
week.  It  now  appears  that  the  trip  to 
Vieima  by  the  American  delegation 
headed  by  Secretary  Dillon  must  be  ad- 
vanced, and  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  leave  tcwnorrow.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  absent 
from  the  Senate,  on  this  official  business, 
from  September  15  through  September 
24. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASlliAND.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

James  R.  Browning  of  Montana,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  tie  ninth  circuit; 

Richard  J.  Putnam,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
UJ3.  district  judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Louisiana; 
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Elmer  Oordon  West,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Lo\il8lana; 

George  C.  Young,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  and  southern 
districts   of   Florida; 

Joseph  8.  Lord  III,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania; 

Abraham  L.  Freedman.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania; 

Hosea  M.  Ray,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi; 

Emmett  E.  Shelby,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Florida; 
and  , 

Donald   F.    Miller,   of   Washington,    to    be  tf 
U.S.    marshal    for    the    western    district    of 
Washington. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Robert  H.  Cowen,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  North 
Carolina. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

John  C.  Williams,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
South  Carolina;  and 

Terrell  L.  Glenn,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
South  Carolina. 

By  Mr.  DODD,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

T.  Emmett  Clarie,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Con- 
necticut. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy: 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  California,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  fifth  session  of  the  General  Conference 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency; 
and 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey; 
William  I.  Cargo,  of  Maryland;  John  S.  Gra- 
ham, of  North  Csirolina;  and  Leland  J.  Ha- 
worth,  of  New  York,  to  be  alternate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  to  the  fifth 
session  of  the  General  Conference  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Steuart  L.  Pittman.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  William  Porter.  Jr..  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general;  and 

Brig.  Gen.  Stephen  Michael  Mellnlk.  and 
sundry  other  officers  for  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Army  of  the   United  States. 


The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Robert  A.  Campbell,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  temporary  appointment  in  the 
Marine  Corps; 

Francis  E.  Abrlno,  smd  sundry  other  offl- 
cers.  for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States; 

Gerald  B.  Hoover,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Donald  H.  Jones,  distinguished  military 
student,  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


period    of    July    1-December    31,    1960. 
which,  with   the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Por- 
•eign  Relations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES  OR- 
DERED TO  LIE  ON  THE  DESK 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  re- 
port favorably  1,330  promotions  and  ap- 
pointments in  the  Regular  Army  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
and  76  temporary  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  colonel  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
All  of  these  nominations  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
In  order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  nominations 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 


DIPIXJMATIC  AND  FOREK>N 
SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


MUNICIPAL   COURT   FOR   THE   DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Mary  C.  Barlow,  of  the  District  o^ 
Columbia,  to  be  associate  judge  of  the 
municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  a  term  of  10  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  James  A.  Washington,  Jr..  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  for  a 
term  of  3  years  expiring  June  30,  1964. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  AND  FINANCIAL  PROB- 
LEMS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  activities  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary  and   Financial  Problems,   for   the 


PETITION 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  petition  of  Cecilia  Bartsch.  of 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
Senate  bill  1945.  relating  to  migratory- 
labor,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  201.  Resolution  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary In  connection  with  the  Internal  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  995); 

S.  Res.  204.  Resolution  Increasing  the  limit 
of  expenditures  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  (Rept.  No.  99fl); 

S.  Res  205  Resolution  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  additional  funds  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  (Rept. 
No.  997 ) ;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  certain  hearings  before  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  Spanish.  Frenct^  and  Italian  lan- 
guages;   (Rept    No    998). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District   of  Columbia,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  9080.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Phil- 
adelphia. Baltimore  it  Washington  Railroad 
Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
branch  sidings  over  First  Street  SW..  In  the 
District  of  Columbia   (Rept.  No.  999). 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA.  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.8341.  An  act  t<rtuthorlze  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  cov- 
ering the  causes  and  prevention  of  injuries, 
health  hazards,  and  other  health  and  safety 
conditions  in  metal  and  nonmetallic  mines 
(excluding  coal  and  lignite  mines)  (Rept. 
No.  1000;  and 

H.R.8871.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees"  Compensation  Act  of  1960  (Rept. 
No.  1034). 

By  Mr.  CARROLL,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  429  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ale.  Percy  J 
Trudeau  ( Rept.  No.  1001 ) . 

By  Mr.  COTTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1942  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  SUte 
of  New  Hampshire   (Rept.  No.  1002). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  531.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Eugenia 
\  Chrzastowskl    (Rept.   No.    1003); 

S.  1832.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sujanne 
teae  Deremo  (Rept.  No.  1004); 
\a.  1870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
Bjj^nca  Clanto  Rosa  (Rept.  No.  1005); 
'S.  2385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hau 
Cheong  Kwaan.  his  wife.  Tech  Phalk  Loul 
Kw8-\n.  and  their  daughter,  Laura  Wai  Man 
Kwaan   (Rept.  No.  1006); 

H.R.  1507.  An   act  for  the  relief  of  Car 
Jacob  Haberle  (Rept.  No.  1007); 

H.R.  2179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Essie  V. 
Johnson  (Rept.  No.  1008); 

H.R.  2334.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wash- 
ington George  Brodber  Bryan  (Rept.  No. 
1009); 

H  R.  2615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vic- 
tor Wang  Ta  Ng  and  his  wife,  Alice  Siu  Har 
Ng  (Rept.  No.  1010); 


int. 
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H.R.  3666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adellna 
Benedict  (nee  Roaaaco)    (Rept.  No.  1011); 

HJl.  3007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Luciano  (Rocchl)  Rosasco  (Rept.  No.  1012); 

H  R.  3133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucille 
Collins  (Rept.  No  1013); 

H.R.  3401.  An  •.ct  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Cairo  (Rept.  No.  1014); 

H.R.  4038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lennon 
May  (Rept.  No.  1015); 

HR.44M.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ifias 
Uu  Lai  Chlng  (Rupt.  No  1016); 

H.R.  5334.  An  Kct  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Helena  Sullivan  (Rept.  No.  1017); 

H.R.  6613.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Mannl  (Rept.  No.  1018) ; 

H.R.  6122.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lulsa  Rels  (nee)i  Loys  (Rept.  No.  1020); 

HJl.  7359.  An  act  to  waive  section  143  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  Lafayette  Division,  hold- 
ing court  at  Lafayette.  La.  (Rept.  No.  1021); 
and 

H.R.  7878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of-  Mrs. 
Maria  Gonzalez  Fernandez  Long  (Rept.  No. 
1022). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1270.  A  bill  ror  the  relief  of  Miuuko 
Nahara   (Rept.  No.   1023): 

S  1587.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Glnko  Von 
Weyerhauaen   (Rei)t.  No.  1024); 

S  1776.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frances  E. 
Sarcone   (Rept.  No.  1035); 

8  1791  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eh-.  Tzy- 
cheng  Peng  (Rept.  No.  1026); 

S.  1866.  A  bUl  Ua  the  relief  of  Dr.  Berch- 
mans  Rloux   (Rept.  No.  1027)? 

8.  2149.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hugo  Kol- 
berg  (Rept.  No.  1038); 

H.R.  3181.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Dom  Yong  (Repit.  No.  1029);  and 

H.R  4797.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens   (Rept.  N(;>.  1030). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H.J.  Res.  542.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  admission  of  certain  adopted  children 
(Rept.  No.  1081). 

By  Mr.  McCLXLLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  5754.  An  act  to  carry  Into  effect  a 
provision  of  the  Ck>nventlon  of  Paris  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property  as  re- 
vised at  Lisbon.  Portugal.  October  31,  1958 
(Rept.  No.  1019) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Iiuultu-  Affairs,  with  an  addi- 
tional amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  236.  Jclnt  resolution  to  grant  the 
conaent  of  Congress  to  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  compact  atd  to  enter  into  such  com- 
pact on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
related  purpoeea  (Rept.  No.  1032). 

By  Mr.  HTI.T»  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  9030.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to 
imimote  the  education  of  the  blind,  ap- 
proved March  3,  1879,  as  amended,  bo  as  to 
authorise  wider  distribution  of  books  and 
other  special  instruction  materials  for  the 
blind,  and  to  it-crease  the  appropriations 
authorized  for  this  purpose,  and  to  other- 
wise Improve  such  act  (Rept.  No.  1033). 

By  Mr.  PASTORK,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomli:  Energy,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisiom  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  so  as  to  permit  the  agreement  for 
cooperation  betW1^en  the  United  States  and 
France  to  be  made  Inunedlately  effective 
(Rept.  No.  1036). 

By  Mr.  8ALTON8TALL.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

8.  3476.  A  blU  to  amend  section  307  of  the 
Military  Construction  Act  of  1960  in  order 
to  clarify  the  authority  granted  under  such 
section  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  eji- 


change  certain  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  for  lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon (Rept.  No.  1036). 

By  Mr.  SALTON8TALL,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servioes,  with  amendments : 

H  H.  7726.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  ot 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  forei^  countries 
and  the  extension  of  certain  naval  vessel 
loans  now  in  existence  (Rept.  No.  1037). 


AMENDMENT  OF  CAREER  COMPEN- 
SATION ACT  BY  INCREASING  PER 
DIEM  RATES  AND  TO  PROVIDE 
REIMBURSEMENT  UNDER  CER- 
TAIN CIRCUMSTANCES— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  RFPT.  NO. 
1038) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Anned  Services,  reported  an  original  bill 
<S.  2554)  to  amend  section  303(a)  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  by  in- 
creasing per  diem  rates  and  to  provide 
reimbursement  under  certain  circum- 
stances for  actual  expenses  incident  to 
travel,  and  submitted  a  report  thereon; 
which  bill  was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 
S.  3649.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward  L. 
Wertheim:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Engle)    (by  request)  : 
S.  2550.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  J.  S.   Barrett;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER  (for  Mr.  Moasi) : 
S.  2551.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Uly  A.  De- 
rige;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
8.  2552.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunlsslon  Act  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  temporary  cease  and  desist  orders  to  pre- 
vent certain  acts  and  practices  pending  com- 
pletion of  Federal   Trade  Commission   pro- 
ceedings; to  the  Committee  on  Conunerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  2553.  A  bill   to  amend   the   Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  continue  in  effect 
the   exemptions   for   shellfish   processing   as 
contained  in  such  act  prior  to  the  Pair  La- 
bor Standards  Amendments  of  1961;   to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
8.2554,  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(a)  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  by  in- 
creasing per  diem  rates  and  to  provide  reim- 
bursement under  certain  circumstances  for 
actual  expenses  incident  to  travel;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

(See  the  reference  to  the  above  bill  when 
reported  by  Mr.  Cannon,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  which  appears  under 
the  heading  'Reports  of  Committees.") 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

STUDIES  RELATING  TO  SHORELINE 
RECREATION  SITES  ALONG  RIV- 
ERS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  METCALF  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  48)  to  ex- 
press sense  of  Congress  on  making 
studies  to  identify  remaining  shoreline 
recreation  sites  along  the  rivers  of  the 


United  States,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
McTCALT,  which  appears  imder  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 

ROBERT  A.  MATTINA 

Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Adn^lstration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  209) ;  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  Robert  A.  Mattlna,  son  of  Janette  V. 
Pemice,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  she  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INTERNATION- 
AL SPACE  YEAR  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL SPACE  AGENCY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  210)  favoring  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Space  Year 
and  the  creation  of  an  International 
Space  Agency ;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


>MklE 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
TEMPORARY  CEASE  AND  DESIST 
ORDERS  ' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  which  I  believe  to  be  of  tremendous 
interest  and  importance  to  the  small 
businessmen  of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  empower 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  issue 
temporary  cease  and  desist  orders  dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  proceedings  which 
could  result  in  the  issuance  of  a  perma- 
nent order.  The  bill  is  a  companion  to 
a  measure — H.R.  8831 — introduced  in 
the  House  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman.  Similar  or  identical  House  bills 
and  th^ir  sponsors  include  H.R.  146,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mi-.  Rogers]  ; 
H.R.  1181,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, IMr.  LesinskiI;  HJl.  1233  and  HJl. 
8830,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Steed];  H.R.  1817,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman];  HJl.  4008. 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt];  H.R.  5624,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Gray];  H.R.  6697,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EvinsI; 
and  H.R.  8317,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Smith!. 

All  of  the  bills  introduced  in  the  House 
in  this  Congress,  Mr.  President,  are  in 
turn  based  upon  or  derived  from  a  bill 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  cosponsor 
in  the  86th  Congress  with  the  gentleman 
from    Oklahoma,    Congressman    Steed, 
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and  other  Representatives.  The  need 
for  this  legislation  is  even  more  appar- 
ent today  than  it  was  2  years  ago  and  I 
am  accordingly  very  happy  to  sponsor 
this  bill  in  the  87th  Congress. 

"ITie  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
created  by  the  Congress  in  1914  to  pro- 
tect the  system  of  free  competitive  en- 
terprise from  erosion  and  decay  brought 
about  by  unfair  and  monopolistic  trade 
practices.  It  was  the  hope  and  intent 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Commission, 
through  administrative  proceduies, 
could  shorten  the  time  theretofore  re- 
quired to  bring  an  end  to  such  praAices 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
courts.  In  too  many  cases,  however,  as 
today's  Commission  and  especially  its 
distinguished  Chairman,  Paul  Rand 
Dixon,  ai'e  the  fiist  to  admit,  that  hope 
has  not  been  realized  in  practice.  The 
Commission  is  making  very  earnest  ef- 
forts, under  Mr.  Dixon's  leadership, 
through  reorganization  and  new  rules,  to 
expedite  the  disposition  of  cases. 

Nevertheless,  the  ability  of  diligent 
and  expert  counsel  for  big-business  re- 
spondents to  protract  Commission  pro- 
ceedings for  months  and  often  for  years 
is  still  clearly  recognized.  During  the 
pendency  of  these  proceedings,  in  many 
important  ca.^s  it  is  impossible  to  halt 
the  continuation  of  the  destructive  prac- 
tices with  which  the  action  is  concerned 
before  the  issuance  of  a  final  cease  and 
desist  order.  While  there  are  provisions 
of  law  which  enable  the  Commission  to 
obtain  in  the  courts  interlocutory  in- 
junctions in  some  classes  of  offenses,  this 
power  is  not  available  with  respect  to 
other  equally  or  more  significant  mat- 
ters. In  Federal  Trade  Commission  v. 
International  Paper  Company  (241  P.  2d 
373  <2d  Cir..  1956 >,  for  example,  the 
court  of  apE>eals  for  the  second  ciixuit 
ruled  that  the  Commission  lacked  any 
authority  whatever  to  seek  an  injunction 
in  aid  of  enforcement  of  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  the  vital  statute  which  pro- 
tects competition  from  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions threatening  or  tending  toward 
monopoly.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  competition  during 
the  pendency  of  administrative  pix>ceed- 
ings,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  Commission 
to  have  the  power,  not  now  available  to 
It,  to  issue  a  temporary  cease-and-desist 
order. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  thrown  his  personal  support  to  the 
proposal  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission be  granted  power  to  issue  tem- 
porary cease-and-desist  orders.  His 
forceful  letter  to  Chairman  Oren  Harris, 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  was  inserted  in 
the  Record  by  Representative  Patman  on 
August  31,  1961,  and  appears  at  page 
17877.  Pi-esident  Kennedy  wrote  to  Mr. 
Harris,  in  part: 

Effective  law  enforcement  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  long  been  hampered 
by  delays  in  litigation  and  an  increasing 
backlog  of  cases.  Despite  a  concerted  effort 
to  decrease  these  delays  through  recent  re- 
vision of  the  Ccxnmission 's  organization  and 
procedures,  the  basic  difficulty  requires  ad- 
ditional remedies.  At  present,  the  Coirunis- 
slon  is  powerless  to  halt  allegedly  Ulegal 
practices  until  the  termination  of  frequently 
protracted  proceedings.  As  a  consequence, 
small  businessmen  who  are  so  often  the  tar- 


get of  dlscrbnlnatory  and  monopoUsUc 
activities  ar«  oTten  irreparably  injured  or 
destroyed  long  before  the  lengthy  process 
of  MlJudicatkMi  has  been  oacapleted.  The 
propoaed  legislation  will  provide  means  to 
prevent  such  injury  during  the  Interim  pe- 
riod. It  will  thas  proTide  important  pro- 
tection for  the  snail  business  community 
and.  Indeed,  all  those  who  are  confronted 
by  violations  of  the  laws  which  seek  to  sus- 
tain our  competitive  economy.  Such  orders 
should,  of  course,  be  subject  to  the  protec- 
tion of  appropriate  due  process,  iucludiiig 
the  safeguards  of  Judicial  review. 

With  reference  to  the  last  sentence  in 
the  quoted  excerpt  from  President  Ken- 
nedy's letter  to  Chaii*man  Harris,  I 
should  like  to  note  that  the  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  contains  careful  language 
designed  to  assure  due  process  In  the 
Commission  and  the  courts. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  personally  well 
acquainted  with  one  case  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  mhich  has  not  yet 
reached  the  point  of  a  heaiing  examiner's 
initial  decision,  although  the  complaint 
u-as  issued  in  1958.  All  the  evidence  has 
now  been  received,  but  the  case  possibly 
may  not  reach  the  point  of  a  final  deci- 
sion by  the  Commission  until  sometime 
next  wintej-  or  spring;  it  may  then  be  too 
late.  Many  of  the  small  business  Com- 
plainants against  the  predatory  prac- 
tices of  a  giant  competitor,  witnesses  in 
the  early  hearings  in  that  case,  will  by 
then  have  disappeared.  Some  of  them 
liave  ali^each*'  disappeared.  And  this  is 
not  an  isolated  example. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Commission 
have  power  to  lock  the  bani  door  before 
the  horse  is  stolen  and  ruthlessly  slaugh- 
tered, rather  than  merely  to  erect  a  pious 
epitaph  over  the  remains,  admonishing 
the  kilk;r  to  sin  no  more.  I  hope  that 
this  bill  will  receive  urgent  and  favor- 
able consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2552 »  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  tempoi-ary  cease-and- 
desist  orders  to  prevent  certain  acts  and 
practices  pending  completion  of  Federal 
Trade  Commission  proceedings,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Spaskmam.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


STUDIES  RELATING  TO  SHORELINE 
RECREATION  SITES  ALONG 
RIVERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson]  ,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  Senate  has  passed  a  Cape  Cod 
seashore  recreational  bill.  This  has  been 
signed  by  the  President  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress — the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Park  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  has  passed  the 
measure  to  preserve  shoreline  areas  and 
hearings  have  been  h^ld  on  Padre  Island. 

It  is  becoming  more  apparent  that  the 
biggest  increase  in  recreational  demand 
will  be  for  water-based  recreation. 
Studies  of  postwar  increases  in  use  of 
various  outdoor  recreational  facilities  in- 
dicate that  visits  to  national  parks  have 
been  doubling  every  6  or  7  years  and  to 


national  forests  every  5  or  6  years.  But 
the  increase  at  shoreline  parks  has  been 
even  greater,  indicating  a  doubling  every 
3  or  4  years. 

It  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money  to 
acQuiie  some  of  the  necessary  land  fa- 
cilities, especially  on  the  shorelines. 
Costs  are  skyrocketing.  Residential  and 
commercial  developments  on  seashores 
and  lakeshores  are  eating  up  the  few  re- 
maining undeveloped  ai-eas  and  sending 
land  values  skyward.  Every  year's  de- 
lay means  millions  of  dollars  in  addi- 
tional costs  for  providing  public  shoreline 
facilities. 

The  thousands  of  miles  of  river  sliore- 
line  in  Americ*  have  not  been  adequately 
considered  for  their  recreational  benefits. 
For  millions  of  residents  of  inland  States 
these  river  shorelines  represent  the  only 
opportunity  for  water-based  recreation. 

An  example  is  the  Missoui  i  River  be- 
tween Fort  Benton  and  Foit  Peck. 

Portions  of  this  area  are  true  prairie 
wilderness.  Only  occasional  adventurous 
boatmen  have  traversed  the  river  since 
the  railroad  replaced  the  paddlewheel 
in  Montana  in  the  1880's.  Much  of  the 
area  remains  as  Lewis  and  Clark  saw  it, 
except  for  the  occasional  remains  of  an 
early  day  fort  or  buffalo  camp. 

EXownriver  from  Port  Benton,  beyond 
a  string  of  shallow  rapids,  are  the  sites 
of  Fort  McKenzie  and  Fort  Piegan. 
established  by  the  American  Fur  Co. 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Marias  River. 
Further  down  are  the  remains  of  posts 
at  Fort  Clagget.  Carroll,  and  Rocky 
Point. 

Towering  sandstone  cliffs,  hundreds  of 
feet  high,  seemingly  press  in  on  the 
boatmen.  Then,  eastward  the  clilTs  re- 
cede into  rolling  prairie  grasslands. 
The  widening  Missouri  snakes  between 
eroded  and  brilliantly  colorful  pinnacles 
which  were  landmarks  to  the  river  cap- 
tains of  the  19th  century — LaBarge 
Rock.  Chimney  Bend.  Castle  Rock.  Pin- 
nacles, Sugar  Loaf  Rock,  and  Hole-in- 
the-Wall  Mountain.  You  drift  by  Cow 
Island,  where  Chief  Joseph  led  his  Nez 
Perce  Tiibe  before  his  historic  suirender. 
Finally,  the  liver  flows,  through  rugged 
badlands,  into  Port  Peck  Reservoir. 

Mule  deer,  whitetail.  antelope,  elk, 
beaver,  muskrat.  Rocky  Mountain  sheep. 
Canadian  geese,  and  wild  turkey  inhabit 
the  area. 

At  present,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
studying  the  feasibility  of  constructing 
one  or  more  multipurpose  dams  in  the 
335 -mile  stretch  between  Port  Bentoa 
and  Fort  Peck.  A  concurrent  study  of 
the  park  and  recreation  possibilities  will 
be  most  helpful  to  the  Congress  in  de- 
tei-mining  how  best  to  develop  fully  the 
^reat  potential  of  this  area. 

Another  problem  is  that  of  access  to 
our  rivers,  lakes,  shorelines,  and  othei- 
public  lands.  In  many  areas,  these  are 
sealed  by  private,  posted  holdings. 

Therefore.  I  submit,  for  appropriate 
refei*ence,  a  concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  study  to  determine  the  best 
approach  for  setting  aside  some  of  the 
attractive  shoreline  areas  akmg  our  ma- 
jor river  systems,  to  provide  needed 
water  based  facilities  in  the  landlocked 
States,  as  well  as  the  States  which  bor- 
der on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Atlantic, 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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I  hope  that  next  year  a  general  re- 
connaissance survey  may  be  undertaken 
which  will  lead  to  Federal  acquisition 
and  development  of  a  few  carefully 
selected  and  well -distributed  river,  lake, 
and  access  area.?,  and  a  listing  of  others 
for  State  and  local  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con. 
Res.  48)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  loid  Insular  Affairs,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  acquisition  and  preservation 
for  public  recrention  purposes  of  shoreline 
areas  and  Including  areas  along  free-flowing 
streams  or  sections  of  streams  are  important 
to  this  Nation  to  provide  adequate  facilities 
and  to  maintain  a  desirable  variety  in  out- 
door recreation:  and 

Whereas  denuaid  on  water-based  recrea- 
tional resources  Is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  on  any  other  type  and  such  area  along 
streams  that  have  special  significance  or 
value  for  public  recreation  or  as  natural  at- 
tractions should  be  promptly  Identified: 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  adequate  natural  re- 
sotirce  preservation  policies,  should  have 
available  the  necessary  data  and  relation 
recommendations:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  ix)ncurririg ) .  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  In  uccordance  with  the  provi- 
sions and  purpoiies  of  the  Act  of  June  23. 
1936  (49  Stat.  1894).  should  undertake 
studies  snd  InTtstigations  to  identify  the 
remaining  shoreline  recreation  sites  and 
areas  along  the  rivers  of  the  United  States 
that  are  chiefiy  valuable  for  the  public  park 
and  recreational-area  program  of  the  United 
States;    and 

That  the  Secrstary  of  the  Interior,  on  the 
basis  of  such  studies  and  investigations, 
should  formulate  recommendations  for  the 
appropriate  preeervatlon  of  the  significant 
recreation  sites  and  areas  so  identified:  and 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
submit  interim  reports  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Etepresentatives.  at  Intervals 
of  six  months  from  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  resolution,  on  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations, together  with  his  recommendations 
for  preservation  of  the  recreationally 
significant  stresin  sites  and  areas  identified, 
and  that  he  should  submit  a  final  report  on 
his  findings  and  recommendations,  including 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as 
may  be  needed,  not  later  than  two  years  after 
funds  are  made  available  for  the  conduct  of 
such  studies. 


INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 
NEEDED  IN  EXPLORATION  OP 
OUTER  SPACE 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States  pro- 
pose at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
United  Nation)  General  Assembly  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Space 
Year  and  the  creation  of  an  Internation- 
al Space  Agency. 

It  is  imperative  that  international 
agreements  be  sought  to  assure  that  the 
exploration  and  study  of  space  shall 
benefit  mankind,  and  not  lead  to  a  new 
and  terrible  medium  of  warfare.  Un- 
less action  is  taken — and  taken  soon — 
to  promote  cooperation  between  nations 
in  space  research  and  exploration,  de- 
velop space  control  agreements,  develop 


safeguards  and  inspection  systems,  and 
to  utilize  space  vehicles  for  peaceful 
rather  than  warlike  pursuits,  I  fear  that 
there  will  be  a  tragic  spread  of  the  arms 
race  into  outer  space. 

We  must  leave  no  stone  unturned  in 
working  to  avoid  turning  space  into  a 
new  and  horrible  battleground. 

The  rapid  scientific  progress  that  is 
being  made  in  exploration  of  outer  space 
can  open  up  a  new  and  exciting  chapter 
in  the  advancement  of  msuiklnd.  His- 
torians of  future  centuries  may  well  de- 
scribe the  conquest  of  outer  space  as  the 
outstanding  achievement  of  the  20th 
century — more  significant  perhaps  than 
discoverinc  the  secrets  of  the  atom. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  con- 
quest of  outer  space  coupled  with  man's 
abundance  of  nuclear  weapons  may  prove 
to  be  a  monster  that  will  devour  the 
world.  Each  day  that  we  delay  in  push- 
ing for  effective  international  agree- 
ments and  planning  in  the  area  of  space 
we  are  moving  1  day  closer  to  world  disas- 
ter. 

We  shouW  push  for  an  International 
Space  Year  with  the  object  of  keeping 
outer  space  cleared  of  weapons  and 
weapons  testing.  An  agreement  should 
be  modeled  after  the  Antarctica  Treaty. 

I  wish  to  place  special  emphasis  on 
this  suggestion. 

We  cannot  allow  the  arms  race  and 
the  cold  war  to  penetrate  outer  space. 
Let  us  move  now  to  build  international 
cooperation  instead  of  national  competi- 
tion in  exploring  the  mysteries  of  the 
universe. 

An  International  Space  Year  could  be 
patterned  after  the  successful  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year  in  1958,  during 
which  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations  shared  infor- 
mation and  findings  from  geophysical 
research  projects. 

The  International  Geophysical  Year 
paved  the  way  to  the  present  interna- 
tional agreement  on  Antarctica.  The 
Antarctica  Treaty  guarantees  freedom 
of  scientific  investigation,  but  forbids 
new  national  claims  on  Antarctica. 
Most  important,  the  treaty  forbids  any 
military  projects  or  weapons  testing  on 
the  Antarctica  continent. 

We  can  and  should  launch  an  Inter- 
national Space  Year  with  the  hope  that 
it  would  lead  to  the  same  type  of  treaty. 
We  must  begin  now  to  seek  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  agreement  that  would  forbid 
military  activities  in  outer  space  or  na- 
tional claim  to  any  bodies  or  portions 
of  outer  space. 

Time  is  running  out  for  the  possibility 
of  securing  international  agreements 
and  cooperation  for  outer  space  explora- 
tion. 

We  are  coming  ever  closer  to  a  time 
when  space  technology  may  pass  beyond 
the  possibility  of  international  political 
control. 

In  this  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  it 
would  be  suicidal  for  us  to  allow  the 
chance  of  war  between  space-power  na- 
tions because  of  conflicting  claims  in 
space. 

Our  Government  should  also  press  for 
creation  of  an  International  Space 
Agency  established  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations,  but  as  a  separately 
functioning  organization. 


The  Agency  should  Include  political, 
legal,  and  scientific  representatives  of  all 
nations  concerned  with  the  peaceful  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  outer  space. 

We  need  such  an  Agency — to  work  to- 
ward space  control  agreements,  to  de- 
velop safeguards  and  inspection  systems, 
and  to  utilize  new  space  vehicles  as  in- 
struments of  peace  instead  of  weapons 
of  war. 

I  would  hope  that  the  United  States 
would  take  the  initiative  in  the  United 
Nations  in  pressing  for  international  co- 
operation and  agreements  to  assure  that 
the  exploration  of  space  will  be  for  peace- 
ful, not  warlike,  purposes. 

It  is  logical  and  fitting  that  our  coun- 
try should  take  the  lead.  We  have  dem- 
onstrated our  sincere  concern  in  bring- 
ing about  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  We 
have  worked  in  good  faith  to  achieve 
agreements  to  lessen  world  tensions  and 
to  bring  a  halt  to  the  arms  race.  We 
have  supported  the  United  Nations  as  an 
instrument  of  world  peace.  We  have 
demonstrated  by  our  actions  our  belief 
in  true  self-determination  for  the  peoples 
of  all  nations. 

Now  is  the  iime  as  a  nation  sincei'ely 
dedicated  to  a  just  and  lasting  peace  to 
present  concrete  proposals  to  the  United 
Nations  to  assure  that  the  achievements 
in  space  will  benefit  man,  not  destroy 
him.  Let  us  take  the  lead  in  working 
to  assure  that  outer  space  be  the  labora- 
tory for  peace  rather  than  a  fiery  furnace 
for  destruction. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
resolution  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  210)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences,  as  follows: 

Whereas  in  the  course  of  the  International 
Oeophysical  Tear  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  other  nations  conducted 
an  extensive  coordinated  scientific  explora- 
tion of,  and  exchange  of  information  con- 
cerning, the  earth:  and 

Whereas  the  activities  so  conducted  not 
only  advanced  markedly  man's  knowledge  of 
his  environment,  but  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Anttu-ctlca  Treaty,  which  provides  for 
the  peaceful  international  exploration  of  the 
continent  of  Antarctica  and  forbids  its  use 
for  military  purposes;  and 

Whereas  the  exploration  of  space  by  the 
United  States  and  by  the  Soviet  Union,  now 
progressing  at  an  accelerated  pace,  has  re- 
sulted in  national  rivalries  which  Jeopardize 
the  exploration  of  space  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, and  threaten  the  employment  of  space 
as  a  medium  for  military  conflict;  and 

Whereas  the  orderly  and  peaceful  develop- 
ment and  dissemination  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  imiverse  require  cooperation 
which  can  be  achieved  only  through  the 
adoption  of  a  suitable  international  agree- 
ment to  provide  for  the  coordination  of 
peaceful  national  efforts  for  the  exploration 
of  space  and  to  forbid  military  activities  in 
space  and  the  assertion  of  national  claims 
upon  bodies  in  space  or  portions  of  space: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  propose  at  the  forth- 
coming meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly: 

(1)  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Space  Year  to  promote  cooperation  among 
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nations  In  research  of  space  and  in  its  ex- 
ploration exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes; 
and 

( 2 )  tbe  creation  of  an  International  Space 
Agency  to  work  toirord  space  control  agree- 
ments, to  develop  safeguiu-ds  and  Inspection 
systems,  and  to  utilize  new  space  vehicles  as 
instrvunents  of  peace  instead  of  weapons  of 
war. 


REVISION    OP    FEDERAL    ELECTION 
LAWS— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me  to  the  bill — S.  2426 — to  revise  the 
Federal  election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt 
practices  in  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  amendment  would  bar  literacy 
tests  for  voting  registrants  who  have  at 
least  a  sixth-grade  education. 

It  was  introduced  as  a  bill  by  me  in 
both  the  86th  and  87th  Congresses. 

Both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
platforms  in  1960  contained  pledges- to 
eliminate  literacy  tests  as  requirements 
for  voting;  the  Republican  platform 
specified  a  sixth -grade  provision. 

Now,  after  extensive  hearings  and  in- 
vestigations, the  Federal  Civil  Rights 
Commission  in  Its  rejwrt  of  September  9, 
1961,  has  published  its  finding: 

A  common  technique  of  discriminating 
against  would-be  voters  on  racial  grounds  in- 
volves the  discriminatory  application  of  legal 
qualifications  for  voters.  Among  the  quali- 
fications used  In  this  fashion  are  require- 
ments that  the  voter  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  that  he  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  that  he 
be  able  to  calculate  his  age  to  the  day,  and 
that  he  be  of  good  character  (Bk.  I,  p.  137). 

Accordingly,   the  Commission  unanl- . 
mously  recommended : 

Congress  enact  legislation  providing  that 
in  all  elections  in  which,  under  State  law, 
a  "literacy"  test,  an  "understanding"  or  "in- 
terpretation" test,  or  an  "educational"  test 
is  administered  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors,  it  shall  be  sufficient  for 
qualification  that  the  elector  have  completed 
at  least  six  grades  of  formal  education  (BJc. 
I,  p.  141). 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  carry 
out  the  pledges  of  both  political  parties 
and  the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
the  agency  charged  by  law  to  investigate 
this  problem.  There  is  certainly  general 
agreement  that  the  voting  right  should 
be  assured  and  we  now  have  an  authori- 
tative and  imanimous  finding  that  this 
measure  is  needed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie  on 
the  table. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1962— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  9033)  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KEATING  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bush,  Mr,  Fonc.  and  Mr.  Scott)   sub- 


mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House  bill 
9033,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  U« 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


SALUTE  TO  "UNCLE  SAM"  WILSON. 
OP  TROY.  N.Y.— MOTION  TO  RE- 
CONSIDER 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
enter  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  Senate  asked  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  and  appointed 
conferees  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 14  on  September  12. 

I  also  move  that  the  House  be  re- 
quested to  return  the  papers  thereon  to 
the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agi-eeing  to  the  motion  that 
ttie  House  return  Uie  papers  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  14  to  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CLARIFICATION  OP  AUTHORITY  OP 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
USE  ITS  REVOLVING  SUPPLY 
FUND  FOR  REPAIR  AND  REC- 
LAMATION OP  PERSONAL  PROP- 
ERTY—WITHDRAWAL OF  MOTION 
TO  RECONSIDER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  motion 
for  reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill — H.R.  8414 — to  amend  section 
5011  of  Utle  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  use  its  revolving  sup- 
ply fund  for  the  repair  and  reclamation 
of  personal  property,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate — which  motion  was  entered  by 
me  on  September  7,  1961 — be  vitiated 
and  taken  off  the  calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


INCREASED  MONTHLY  DISABILITY 
DEATH  COMPENSA'nON  PAYABLE 
PURSUANT  TO  WAR  HAZARDS 
COMPENSATION  ACT— CHANGE 
OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  EASTLA1«>.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  4357,  a  bill 
relating  to  the  increase  In  compensation 
under  the  War  Hazards  Compensation 
Act,  and  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  4357  is  a  companion  bill  to  S.  874. 
which,  when  introduced,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

It  is  my  infoirmation  that  numerous 
amendments  to  t^is  act  have  previously 
been  processed  Uirough  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  author- 
ized me  to  make  this  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  14,  1961,  he 


presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1540)  to 
amend  the  law  establishing  the  Indian 
revolving  loan  fund. 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  piiWic 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day, September  19,  1961,  beginning  at 
11:30  a.m..  in  room  2228.  new  Senate 
Office  Building,  on  the  following  nomi- 
nations: 

J.  Spencer  Bell,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  judge,  fomth  circuit,  a 
new  position. 

Hubert  L.  WiU,  of  Illinois,  to  be  UjS. 
district  judge  for  the  iiortbem  distrtci 
of  Illinois,  a  new  positlolSr-^" 

Anthony  T.  Augelll,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
New  Jersey,  a  new  position. 

S.  Hugh  DiUin,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  sout^iern  dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  a  new  position. 

Alfred  L.  Luongo,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  a  new  position. 

John  P.  Dooling.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  esistem  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  a  nev  position. 

Thomas  P.  Croake.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  a  new  position. 

Alfonso  J.  Zirpoli,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  California,  a  new  position. 

Thomas  J.  MacBride,  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  Caiifoiiiia.  a  new  position. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may 
make  such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  iMr. 
Ervin]  as  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  HartI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska   IMr.  HrttskaI. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day. September  19,  1961.  at  11  a.m.,  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  following  nominations: 

Delmas  C.  Hill,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge,  10th  circuit,  a  new  po- 
sition. 

Ben  Cusjiing  Dunlway,  of  California, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  9th  circuit,  vice 
Albert  Lee  Stephens,  retired. 

Robert  A.  Ainsworth,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana, 
to  be  U.S.  district  Judge,  eastern  district 
of  Louisiana,  a  new  position. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may 
make  such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 


The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
JoHNSTOHl,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HbttsxaI,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEB 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  public  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1961,  at  11:30  am.,  in  room 
2300.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nominations  of 

C.  Nils  Tavare«,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  Uj8. 
district  Judge,  district  of  Hawaii,  a  new 
position. 

Martin  Pence,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge,  district  of  Hawaii,  a  new 
position. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearings  may 
make  such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
JoHwsTOHl,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  LoNCj    and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  IRVING  R.  KAUFMAN.  OP 
NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  UJ3.  CIRCUIT 
JUDGE,  SECOND  CIRCUIT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  a  public  hearhig 
has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1961.  at  10:30  ajn..  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Irving  R.  Kaufman,  of 
New  York,  to  be  UJS.  circuit  Judge,  sec- 
ond circuit,  a  new  position. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  IMr.  HabtI,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fonc],  and 
myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  WILLIAM  E.  DOYLE.  OP 
COLORADO.  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE.  DISTRICT  OP  COLORADO 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day. September  19,  1961,  at  10:30  a.m.. 
In  room  2228.  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  nomination  of  William  E. 
Doyle,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge,  district  of  Colorado,  a  new  posi- 
tion. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hakt],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Foiro].  and 
myself,  as  chalmuui. 


NOTICE  CONCERNINO  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

John  W.  Bonner,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Nevada,  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Howard  W.  Babcock. 

Harry  O.  Camper,  Jr.,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  U.8.  attorney,  southern  dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia,  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Dimcan  W.  Daugherty. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
p>ersons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing. 
on  or  before  Tuesday.  September  19, 
1961,  any  representations  or  objections 
they  may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  AR- 
TICLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 
Article  entitled  "A  Green  Legacy."  written 
by  Stewart  L.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  published  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  September  11.  1961.  dealing 
with  programs  for  the  best  utilization,  pres- 
ervation, and  replenishment  of  our  land 
and  its  resources. 


SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE  RE- 
SPONDS TO  WHEAT  MARKETING 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  week  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Nkitbergzr]  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  were  Joined 
by  a  number  of  our  colleagues  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Wheat  Marketing  Act 
of  1961. 

The  heart  of  this  proposal  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  wheat  quotas  on  a  bushel 
rather  than  an  acreage  basis.  Many  of 
us  who  represent  wheat-producing  States 
have  felt  for  s(»netime  that  this  is  a 
much  more  practical  and  reasonable 
means  of  controlling  overproduction  of 
wheat,  guaranteeing  the  farmer  a  more 
stabilized  income  and  at  the  same  time 
facilitating  considerable  savings  for  the 
taxpayer.  On  August  31,  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mxtcalt]  and  I  were 
Joined  by  24  other  Senators  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture asking  that  the  bushelage  proposal 
be  given  serious  consideration  in  the 
preparation  of  legislation  for  the  next 
session  of  the  87th  Congress.  We  now 
have  a  response  from  Secretary  Free- 
man indicating  that  this  matter  will  be 
studied  by  the  newly  formed  advisory 


committee  on  wheat  and  feed  grain.  In 
addition,  my  mail  indicates  a  strong  sup- 
port for  this  wheat  proposal,  and  one  of 
Montana's  leading  daily  newspapers,  the 
Great  Falls  Tribune,  has  given  the 
bushelage  proposal  its  endorsement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  text  of  the  Joint  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  August  31.  his  reply  of  Sep- 
tember 13,  and  an  editorial  from  the 
September  11  issue  of  the  Great  Falls 
Tribime. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

August  31, 1961. 
Hon.  Or  villi:  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Secretary  :  The  necessity  to  In- 
clude temporary  stopgap  wheat  legislaUon 
in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  clearly 
demonstrates  the  need  for  early  considera- 
tion by  Congress  of  a  permanent  wheat  pro- 
gram for  the  1963  and  succeeding  crop  years. 

We  recognize  the  problems  which  were 
faced  by  the  Ckingress  at  the  start  of  this 
session,  which  Justified  the  necessity  for 
such  a  temporary  program. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction,  however,  that  It 
is  of  paranoount  importance  that  recommen- 
dations fM'  a  workable,  permanent  wheat 
program  be  submitted  to  Ciongress  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  1962,  in  order  4hat  the  Congress  will 
have  time  to  develop  such  a  program  prior 
to  the  time  wheat  producers  start  making 
their  plans  for  fall  seeding. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  by  April  1 
seedbed  preparations  are  underway  in 
much  of  the  wheat-producing  area.  There- 
fore, any  program  to  be  effective  must  be  en- 
acted by  that  date. 

Many  of  us  Jointly  sponsored  a  bill  in  the 
86th  Congress,  S.  3159,  which  we  beUeve  is 
the  answer  to  the  perennial  wheat  problem. 
This  bill  would  establish  wheat  quotas  on  a 
bushel  basis.  Instead  of  an  acreage  basis,  as 
has  been  the  custom  In  past  years. 

Joch  an  approach  has  many  advantages 
over  the  acreage  approach.  First  and  fore- 
most. It  provides  a  mechanism  for  an  orderly 
reduction  in  CCC  stocks,  and  shifts  the  re- 
sponsibility for  storage  to  the  individual  pro- 
ducer, thus  resulting  in  significant  savings 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Secondly,  and  almost  of  equal  Importance, 
It  will  encourage  the  production  of  higher 
quality  wheat.  Under  present  acreage  pro- 
grams, a  producer  has  a  market  for  all  of 
the  production  on  his  allotted  acres — either 
to  the  trade  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. Thus  his  incentive  Is  to  produce  the 
maximimi  number  of  bushels  on  his  allot- 
ment. In  contrast,  under  the  bushel  pro- 
gram, each  producer  has  a  limited  n\miber 
of  bushels  to  sell  into  the  market  for  food 
and  export.  Thus  his  incentive  is  to  produce 
the  highest  quality  possible  In  order  to  re- 
ceive the  most  dollars  for  this  limited 
quantity. 

In  a  similar  manner,  since  only  a  limited 
volume  of  wheat  will  Ham  through  trade 
channels,  warehousemen  and  subterminal 
operators  will  tend  to  select  the  highest 
quality  possible  to  ship  forward  to  mUls  or 
exporters.  This  would  be  a  big  step  forward 
in  upgrading  the  wheat  into  world  markets, 
and  thus  increase  demand  for  UJB.-grown 
wheat. 

For  these  reasons,  we  strongly  luge  that 
your  Department  develop,  under  the  pro- 
cediures  provided  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961,  recommendations  for  a  cami»ehensive, 
long-range  wheat  program,  embodying  the 
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principles  ot  the  bushel  prograiq,  In  suf- 
ficient time  to  submit  your  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  by  January  1962. 
Respectfully, 
Mike  Mansfield,  Lee  Metcalf,  Francis 
Case,  Milton  Young,  Warren  G.  Mag- 
NUsoN.  Henry  Jackson.  Quentin  Bxnt- 
DicK,  Robert  S.  Kerr,  Ralph  W.  Tar- 
borough,  Carl  T.  Curtis,  Frank 
Church,  J.  J.  Hicket,  Edward  V.  Long, 
Stuart  Stmincton,  John  A.  Carroll, 
Frank  E.  Moss,  Maurine  Neuberger, 
Karl  E.  Mundt,  Hubert  H.  Humphret, 
Wayne  Morse.  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Philip  A.  Hart.  Gale  McGee.  Mike 
Monroney,  Gordon  Allott,  Frank 
Carlson. 


Department  of  Agriculture. 
Wasfiingto7i,  D.C.,  September  13,  1961. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  I  appreciate  the 
views  and  recommendations  concerning  a 
new  wheat  program  as  expressed  in  the 
August  31  letter  from  you  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

The  Department  shares  your  concern  that 
long-range  wheat  legislation  is  needed  for 
1963  and  subsequent  crops. 

As  you  indicate  in  this  letter,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961. 
for  the  first  time  procedtires  for  formalizing 
recommendations  of  farmers  and  farm 
groups  are  established.  Under  this  author- 
ity, I  have  appointed  a  wheat  and  feed  grain 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Fred  Helnkel.  president  of  the  Missouri 
Farmers  Association,  to  splay  and  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  various  alternative  pro- 
posals for  dealing  with  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  sectors  of  our  agricultural  economy.  I 
am  confident  this  committee  will  give  very 
careful  consideration  to  the  basic  principles 
embodied  in  S.  3159  of  the  86th  Congress. 

May  I  again  express  our  appreciation  to 
you  and  your  colleagues  for  your  very  help- 
ful suggestions. 
Sincerely, 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary, 

Copy  to  the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf,  the 
Honorable  Francis  Case,  the  Honorable  Mil- 
ton Young,  the  Honorable  Warren  Magnu- 
80N.  the  Honorable  Henry  M.  Jackson,  the 
Honorable  Quentin  Burdick,  the  Honorable 
Robert  S.  Kzrr.  the  Honorable  John  A. 
Carroll,  the  Honorable  Frank  E.  Moss,  the 
Honorable  MAtnuNE  Neuberger,  the  Honor- 
able Karl  E.  Mundt.  the  Honorable  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  the  Honorable  Wayne  Morse. 
the  Honorable  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  the 
Honorable  Philip  A.  Hart,  the  Honorable 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  the  Honorable  Carl 
T.  Curtis,  the  Honorable  Frank  Church, 
the  Honorable  J.  J.  Hickey,  the  Honorable 
Edward  V.  Long,  the  Honorable  Stuart 
Symington,  the  'Honorable  Gale  W.  McGee. 
the  Honorable  Mike  Monroney,  the  Honor- 
able Gordon  Allott.  the  Honorable  Frank 
Carlson. 


[Prom  the  Great  Falls  Tribune.  Sept.  11, 

1961] 

Whbat  Control  Should  Operate  on  Bushel. 

Not  Acre,  Quotas 

An  Associated  Press  account  from  Wash- 
ington says  21  Democratic  and  5  Republican 
Senators  are  recommending  a  program  to 
establish  wheat  quotas  on  a  bushel  rather 
than  an  acreage  basis.  They  are  stressing 
the  Importance  of  congressional  action  on  a 
workable  wheat  program  before  April  1,  1962. 
when  seedbed  preparations  get  underway 
for  the  following  year. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  reasons  for 
a  shift  from  acreage  to  bushel  quotas — 
reasons  supported  by  failure  of  acreage 
quotas  to  accomplish  their  objective. 

As  sponsors  of  the  bushel  quota  point  out. 
It  would  provide   a  mechanism  for  orderly 


reduction  of  Government-held  stocks  and 
shift  the  responsibility  for  storage  to  the 
Individual  producer.  This  would  result  In 
substantial  savings  to  American  taxpayers. 

Under  present  acreage  programs  a  pro- 
ducer has  a  supported  market  for  all  the 
production  of  his  allotted  acres — either  to 
the  trade  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Thus  he  has  an  Incentive  to  produce 
the  maximum  number  of  bushels  on  his 
allotment. 

Bushel  quotas  would  give  the  grower  an 
Incentive  to  produce  the  highest  quality 
possible  in  order  to  receive  the  most  dollars 
for  his  limited  quantity.  They  would  also 
provide  a  better  market  for  stored  grain  In 
low-yield  years.  That  should  work  to  the 
advantage  of  Montana's  higher  quality 
wtieat. 
«  Under  the  1962  acreage  reduction,  officials 
expect  growers  may  take  some  10  million 
acres  out  of  wheat  production.  This  would 
be  about  20  percent  of  the  present  allotment. 
But  they  expect  only  15  percent  reduction 
in  the  harvest,  due  to  the  use  of  fertilizer 
and  retirement  of  poorer  acreage. 

This  year's  wheat  harvest  was  200  mlllio'n 
bushels  below  last  year's,  but  drought  was 
largely  responsible  for  this.  With  good 
weather  next  year,  there 'may  be  no  reduc- 
tion at  all.  Thus  price  support  dollars 
would  accomplish  nothing  In  terms  of  sur- 
plus reduction. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
acreage  quotas  are  impractical.  They  should 
be  shifted  to  bushels. 


UNITED     NATIONS     TROOPS     TAKE 
OVER  IN  KATANGA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  DoDDl  made  a  very  excellent 
presentation  in  regard  to  a  newspaper 
article  published  in  Moscow,  and  stated 
that  it  is  claimed  that  the  Soviet  is  as- 
serting a  great  victory  in  the  Congo. 

This  morning  the  newspapers  show  the 
situation  there  in  connection  with  the 
conquest  of  the  Tshombe  forces  in  the 
Congo,  and  point  out  that  immediately 
after  the  Katanga  forces  were  conquered, 
the  persons  in  charge  of  the  Congo  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  Egide  Bochely-David- 
son.  "a  man  believed  by  Western  diplo- 
mats to  be  strongly  pro-Communist,  to 
administer  affairs  of  the  province." 

This  report  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Davidson,  a  Lumumba  man. 
to  administer  affairs  of  Katanga  province 
is  completely  corroborative  of  the  pres- 
entation made  yesterday  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Doddl.  I  think 
there  is  grave  reason  to  be  apprehensive 
about  what  has  happened. 

I  think  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  better  keep  their  eyes  on  the  Congo. 
They  had  better  watch  to  see  what  de- 
velopments occur  concerning  the  person- 
nel who  will  make  up  the  government. 
The  Gizenga  and  the  Lumumba  forces 
are  in  conspicuous  positions  in  the  new 
government.  The  very  fact  that  the 
Moscow  newspapers  are  claiming  a  great 
victory  ought  to  cause  us  to  be  appre- 
hensive in  regard  to  what  is  happening. 

Frankly.  I  fear  that  in  the  Congo  there 
will  be  a  repetition  of  what  happened  in 
Red  China  and  of  what  is  certain  to 
happen  in  Laos.  There  will  ^  an  effort 
to  set  up  a  composite  government,  sup- 
posedly representative  of  all  the  forces; 
it  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  coalition 


government,  and  finally  it  will  become 
Communist. 

I  speak  this  morning  especially  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  Dodo]  for  the  very  ex- 
cellent presentation  he  made  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  I  wish  to  supplement  it  by 
submitting  this  powerful,  unanswerable 
article  and  report  that  one  of  the  princi- 
pal supporters  of  Lumumba,  considered 
by  Western  diplomats  to  be  strongly  pro- 
Communist,  has  been  sent  into  Katanga 
to  administer  affairs. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  article,  published  this  morn- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post,  printed  at 
this  E>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  14,  1961 1 
U.N.  Troops  Take  Over  in  Katanga — Adoula 

Says    Fight    Ended    Secession;    Tshombe 

Flees  City 

(By  Dennis  Neeld) 

Leopoldville.  the  Congo. — United  Nations 
troops  seized  Katanga's  capital,  Ellsabeth- 
yllle,  in  a  brisk  battle  today  and  the  Congo's 
central  government  proclaimed  the  return 
of  the  secessionist  province. 

Force  of  arms  prevailed  where  14  months 
of  diplomatic  effort  had  failed  to  swing 
President  Molse  TsbomlM's  mineral-rich  land 
back  under  the  rule  of  the  debt-ridden 
Leopoldville  regime. 

Tshombe  fled  after  denouncing  what  he 
called  U.N.  trickery. 

Premier  Cyrille  Adoula  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment promptly  appointed  Lumumblst 
Eglde  Bochely-Davldson,  a  man  believed  by 
Western  diplomats  to  be  strongly  pro-Com- 
munist, to  administer  affairs  of  the  province. 

Martial  law  was  proclaimed  for  Ellsabeth- 
vllle  while  rifle  Are  still  cracked  sporadically 
through  Its  tree-lined  streets. 

"The  secession  of  Katanga  has  ended," 
Adoula  declared  triumphantly.  "Katanga  is 
part  of  the  Congo  and  will  always  remain 
so." 

Two  soldiers  of  the  U.N.  task  force — a 
Swedish  major  and  an  Indian  infantrjrman — 
and  10  Katangans  were  reported  killed  In 
several  hours  of  street  fighting. 

They  died  while  U.N.  Secretary  General 
Dag  Hammarskjold,  empowered  by  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  to  use  force  to  unify  the 
Congo  and  avert  civil  war.  sped  In  from 
New  York  for  his  third  visit  to  this  former 
Belgian  colony. 

Hammarskjold  reviewed  an  honor  guard 
of  1,000  U.N.  and  Congolese  troops,  then 
drove  to  Adouia's  residence  for  a  glass  of 
orange  Juice  and  an  opening  round  of  talks. 

economic   t>LUM 

Katanga  Is  an  economic  as  well  as  a  po- 
litical prize.  Its  annual  production  from 
copper  mines  and  other  mineral  wealth,  cat- 
tle ranches,  farms,  and  Industries  totals 
•980  million  a  year.  Tax  revenues  from  that 
would  go  far  toward  pulling  the  national 
treasury  out  of  debu  piling  up  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  $190  million. 

Adoula  is  sending  in  customs  officials  as 
well  as  police  and  clvU  servants  to  help 
Bochely-Davldson  run  things. 

Bochely-Davldson,  who  follows  the  leftist 
line  of  the  slain  ex-Premier  Patrice  Lu- 
mumba, has  been  high  commissioner  of  state 
In  the  rebel  SUnleyvlUe  regime  of  Antolne 
Gizenga.  who  last  month  agreed  to  become 
Adouia's  deputy  premier. 

Tshombe  himself  fled  Ellsabethvllle  after 
issuing  a  statement  charging  that  "the 
United  Nations  tricked  me  right  to  the  end." 

"Only  last  night."  he  said,  "they  gave  me 
a  solemn  promise  that   they  would  not  go 
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against  the  Katanga  government.  Nor 
would  they  disarm  Katanga's  troops,  they 
said.  Early  today  they  told  me  they  were 
arresting  three  ot  my  ministers  and  wanted 
to  take  me  to  liSopoldvlUe." 

TSaOMBX'S  locatiom  unknoww 
Tshombe's  whereabouts  were  undetermined 
tonight.  Adoula  said  he  was  safe  and  under 
U.N.  protection.  Belgian  soiuces  said  the 
41 -year -old  President  had  headed  for  the 
frontier  of  the  British-run  Central  African 
Federation.  40  mUea  south  of  Elisabethvllle. 
The  Federation's  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Roy 
Welensky,  denounced  the  UJI.  Katanga 
takeover  as  the  law  of  the  jtmgle.  Expres- 
sing belief  that  guerrilla  warfare  may  fol- 
low In  Katanga,  he  riished  three  companies 
of  white  troops  to  reinforce  the  border  guard. 
Two  of  Tshombe's  lieutenants.  Finance 
Minister  Jean  Klbwe  and  Foreign  Minister 
Evarlste  Klmba,  were  reported  arrested. 

PRSOAWN  takeover 

Interior  Minister  Godefrold  Munongo,  the 
strong  man  of  IVhombe's  regime,  got  away. 

Indian  and  Swedish  troops,  backed  by 
Irish  armored  cars,  took  over  the  heart  of 
the  town  before  dawn. 

It  was  an  envelopment  operation  similar 
to  that  used  by  a  Swedish-Indian  task  force 
last  August  28  to  sweep  from  Katanga's  army 
its  500  or  so  white  officers  and  soldiers, 
chiefly  Belgian,  French,  and  British. 

Indian  Brig.  Slngappa  Raja  again  was  In 
command. 

Raja  claimed  the  first  shots  were  "fired 
by  a  machinegun  operating  from  Inside  the 
Belgian  consulate  near  the  post  office"  and 
that  they  kUled  an  Indian  soldier. 

Belgian  Consul  Georges  Hercpens  denied 
this  as  ridiculous. 

The  consulate's  facade  was  pitted  by  bul- 
lets shot  by  U.N.  troops  at  the  alleged 
machinegun  position. 

Adoula  told  newsmen  this  clash  developed 
when  XJH.  troops  hustled  to  put  out  a  fire 
that  Katangans  had  set  in  the  U.N.  garage. 

The  UJT.  troops  raided  the  post  office, 
telegraph  building  and  radio  station  and 
severed  communications  with  the  outside 
world.  j  I 

poe*  omca  nsHTTNO 

There  was  a  a-hour  fight  between  Katan- 
gans and  Indians  around  the  post  oAce  and 
then,  after  the  Katangans  ran  out  of  am- 
munition, there  was  hand-to-hand  skirmish 
within. 

Ther«  was  sklrmlahlng  also  at  the  radio 
station.  Tshombe's  principal  propaganda  out- 
let. 

A  Katanga  annored  car  opened  up  on  a 
Jeepload  of  UJT.  troops,  killing  one  and 
wounding  three. 

The  shooting  was  punctuated  at  6:30  ajn. 
by  the  work  whistle  at  the  giant  Belgian 
Union  Mlnere  industrial  complex,  which 
sounded  Just  as  if  It  were  a  normal  day. 

Cameraman  Ray  Wilson  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  (NBC)  was  caught  In  ma- 
chinegun crossfire  and  suffered  a  slight  leg 
wound.  He  was  treated  at  a  hospital,  then 
discharged. 

Conor  Cruise  O'Brien,  the  U.N.  representa- 
tive in  Elisabethvllle.  brought  a  lull  by  an- 
nouncing cease-flre  orders  which  he  claimed 
had  been  issued  by  Tshombe.  But  sniping 
and  grenade  throwing  continued. 

With  the  final  crushing  of  resistance  In 
sight.  O'Brien  reported  to  U.N.  headquarters 
In  Leopoldville:  "The  Katanga  secession  is 
over.    Katanga  Is  now  a  Congolese  province." 

LXO  POLD  VILLI  KCQUZST 

In  a  fomial  statement  to  newsmen  in 
Elisabethvllle.  he  said: 

"The  United  Nations  action  was  taken  at 
the  request  of  the  central  government,  which 
is  sending  a  state  commissioner  to  Katanga 
as  soon  as  possible. 

"The  United  Nations  motives  in  complying 
with  the  request  was  to  avoid  the  alterna- 


tive— Invasion  of  Ncnth  Katanga  by  central 
government  troops  kdA  •  prolonged  drll 
war. 

"VU.  troops  explained  their  mission  to  the 
Katanga  gendarmerie  (police)  guarding  the 
poet  office  and  assured  them  there  was  no 
intention  of  disarming  them. 

"Unfortunately  the  gendarmerie  opened 
fire  and  the  fire  was  returned.  A  sharp  ac- 
tion followed,  with  casualties  on  both  sides." 

"We  profoundly  regret  the  casualties  and 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Katanga  gen- 
darmerie for  their  valor." 

In  Leopoldville,  Adoula  announced  Ka- 
tanga's armed  forces  will  be  integrated  with 
troops  of  the  central  government's  com- 
mander in  chief.  Gen.  Joseph  Mobutu. 

Radio  Speech  Caixed  Spxtr  at  Katanga  Movz 

Unitd  Nations,  N.Y.,  Septemb;r  13. — A 
radio  speech  by  Katanga  Finance  Minister 
Jean-Marie  Kldwe  was  reix>rted  today  to  have 
started  the  chain  of  events  that  led  to  the 
takeover  of  Katanga  by  the  United  Nations. 

Sources  in  a  position  to  know  said  Kldwe 
announced  on  the  radio  yesterday  that  the 
secessionist  province  had  signed  a  defense 
pact  with  the  neighboring  Rhodeslan  Federa- 
tion to  drive  UJf.  troops  out  of  Katanga. 
The  story  from  these  sources  went  on : 

The  Central  Congolese  Government  there- 
upon asked  the  U.N.  to  arrest  Kldwe  and  two 
other  Elatanga  ministers  deemed  guilty  of 
anti-Ujr.  activities  and  also  to  take  over  the 
Elisabethvllle  radio  station  to  keep  Kldwe 
from  going  on  the  air  again. 

U.N.  leaders  considered  Ihat  Kldwe  had 
incited  the  public  against  the  UH.  In  line 
with  the  central  government's  request,  UJ?. 
troops  seized  the  building  housing  the  radio 
station  and  post  office  today.  They  arrested 
Kldwe  but  the  two  other  ministers  escaped. 

African  XJH.  delegates  of  all  political  views 
said  privately  It  was  good  news  that  UJ7.  ac- 
tion finally  had  ended  the  separation  of  Ka- 
tanga from  the  rest  of  the  Congo.  But  one 
European  predicted  that  the  action  would 
lead  to  a  dispute  in  the  UJf.  General  As- 
sembly convening  next  Tuesday,  since  some 
quarters  questioned  whether  the  UJJ.  had 
authority  to  act  as  it  did. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if 
these  reports  are  true,  I  can  only  ask. 
Whither  are  we  going?  My  fear  is  that, 
instead  of  having  a  solution  and  instead 
of  i>eace  coming  to  the  Congo,  the 
catalyst  is  there  to  cause  us  unending 
trouble. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too. 
rise  this  morning  to  make  some  I'efer- 
ence  to  the  very  serious  situation  which 
developed  in  the  Congo.  First,  let  us 
understand  the  legal  laasis  upon  which 
the  United  Nations  proceeded. 

On  February  21  of  this  year  the  Se- 
curity Council,  in  a  resolution  endorsed 
by  the  General  Assembly,  resolved  as 
follows: 

1 .  Urges  the  United  Nations  to  take  imme- 
diately all  appropriate  measures  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  civil  war  in  the  Congo, 
including  arrangements  for  cease-fires,  the 
halting  of  all  military  operations,  the  pre- 
vention of  clashes,  and  the  use  of  force,  if 
necessary,  in  the  last  resort; 

2.  Urges  that  measures  be  taken  for  the 
Immediate  withdrawal  and  evacuation  from 
the  Congo  of  all  Belgian  and  other  foreign 
military  and  paramilitary  personnel  and 
political  advisers  not  under  the  United  Na- 
tions command,  and  mercenaries. 

This  is  a  tremendous  question  for  the 
world  and  for  the  U.N..  because  there 
is  no  agency  of  the  rule  of  law  in  the 
world  other  than  the  UJi.,  and  its  con- 
stituent International  Court  of  Justice. 
If  there  was,  as  apparently  there  was. 


a  situation  of  anarchy  threatening  in 
the  Congo,  with  the  apparent  inability 
of  the  Congolese  to  regulate  their  own 
a£Fairs,  and  with  a  rightist  force,  if  one 
wishes  to  call  the  Tshombe's  forces  that, 
in  Katanga,  and  a  rival,  at  least  left- 
wing,  force  in  Stanlejrville,  then  the  ma- 
terials for  another  Spain  were  present. 

It  is  very  desirable,  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  that  there  be  an  element  of 
the  rule  of  law  and  a  police  force  in 
which  the  world  can  have  confidence. 
This  is  a  very  new  concept.  There  are 
no  agencies  like  executive  and  legisla- 
tive agencies  to  fimction  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  So  the  United  Nations  has 
laimched  itself  on  a  path  of  great  pur- 
pose and  also  of  great  danger  to  its 
effectiveness.  It  is  conceivable  that 
there  might  be  some  form  of  United 
Nations  custodianship  for  a  situation  as 
anarchic  as  that  in  the  Congo — but,  the 
organization  had  better  not  get  away 
too  far  from  its  members. 

So  I  suggest  the  following,  as  I  think 
the  points  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
are  very  well  taken,  and  as  occurrences 
of  the  greatest  moment  can  happen 
tmder  our  very  eyes,  without  our  being 
aware  of  the  vast  implications  which 
they  hold  for  all  of  us.  I  should  like 
to  draw  attention  to  the  comments  of 
my  colleagues  with  respect  to  infiltra- 
tion in  this  very  field,  to  the  danger  to 
the  United  Nations  and  the  danger  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  adherence  by 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  the  UJ^. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  may  have  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.'  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  our  Govern- 
ment consider  very  seriously  an  early 
stimulating,  and  initiating,  if  need  be.  of 
consideration  of  what  is  taking  place  In 
the  Congo  on  the  part  of  the  XJH. 
forces  there,  at  least  by  the  General 
Assembly,  so  that  the  mandate  to  the 
Secretary  General — and  this  is  the  Sec- 
retary General  who  is  negotiatims  or 
running  this  administrative  power, 
which  is  given  the  force  of  an  order — ^in 
the  light  of  the  situation  which  now 
involves  the  use  of  force,  and  a  pitched 
battle,  and  which  may  involve  others, 
be  conditioned  by  directions  of  what  is 
tantamount  to  a  legislative  body  under 
whose  authority  the  Secretary  General 
operates  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

I  think  this  is  very  essential  to  reas- 
sure the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  world  who  are  members 
of  the  U.N.  that  this  is  not  the  direction 
of  only  one  o£Bcial  though  he  has  a  di- 
rective, as  I  have  just  read.  We  must 
remember  he  is  not  proceeding  either 
unla'W'f  uUy  or  simply  out  of  the  dictates 
of  his  own  judgment,  and  that  whatever 
he  is  doing  and  does  do  is  conditioned 
under  the  direction,  as  close  as  we  can 
come  to  it,  of  a  world  legislative  organ, 
which  would  be  precisely  what  would 
happen  in  a  form  of  government  like  our 
own  or  a  parliamentary  form  of  gov- 
ernment, as  nearly  as  we  can  come  to  it. 
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under  the  way  in  which  the  United  Na- 
tions is  organized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

.Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  morning  I 
rather  hixrriedly  tried  to  discover  in  the 
charter  the  authority  to  act  as  was  done. 
My  recollection  is  that  in  chapter  3,  ar- 
ticle 7,  there  is  a  specific  provision  that 
the  United  Nations  shall  not  interfere  in 
efforts  to  settle  domestic  controversies. 
Then  there  is  added  a  clause  that  the 
provision  in  chapter  3,  article  7,  is  not 
intended  to  neutralize  or  nullify  the  pro- 
visions in  articles  34-35.  I  believe  article 
35  states  that  wherever  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  endangered,  and  if  the  Secu- 
rity Council  approves,  force  may  be  used 
within  a  country.  But  that  is  a  most 
dangerous  field  in  which  to  enter,  and 
it  should  be  approached  very  sparingly. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  his 
understanding  of  under  what  authority 
the  use  of  force  has  been  undertaken  to 
Settle  internal  affairs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  authority  is  mainly 
contained  in  the  resolution  adopted  in 
1950  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
.sembly,  the  uniting  for  peace  resolu- 
tion, which  gives  the  Secretary  General, 
under  the  mandate  of  the  preservation 
of  international  peace,  authority  to  pro- 
ceed as  the  General  Assembly  may  di- 
rect. Otherwise  there  would  have  been 
a  complete  failure  in  the  U.N.  mandate 
to  keep  international  peace,  for  the  Se- 
curity Council  is  inhibited  by  the  veto  in 
taking  effective  action  in  many  cases. 

It  seems  to  me  the  substance  of  other 
United  Nations  actions  has,  in  practice, 
justified  that  interpretation  of  the  char- 
ter so  far  as  the  General  Assembly  is 
concerned. 

I  point  out  there  is  a  directive,  and  it 
is.  within  the  procedures  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  fundamental  mission,  a 
proper  directive;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
practical  to  continue  any  such  action 
except  under  the  direction  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  appears  that  Pa- 
trice Lumumba  forces  have  23  seats  in 
the  Government,  or  an  absolute  ma- 
jority; that — 

The  decision  of  the  Parliament  permits 
the  new  Government  to  carry  out  all  deci- 
sions made  earlier  by  the  Lumumba  gov- 
ernment; that  Prime  Minuter  CyrUle  Adoula 
has  accepted  the  request  of  Vice  Premier 
Gizenga  to  appoint  Gen.  Victor  Lundula  as 
chief  of  the  United  Congolese  Army,  and  to 
fill  the  position  of  Minister  of  Defense  and 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  with 
Gizenga  followers. 

These  very  grave  conditions  become 
aggravated  by  the  report  in  this  morn- 
ing's paper  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Davidson  to  the  very  important  position 
for  which  he  has  been  chosen. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  feel  over 
alarmed  about  this  subject,  this  ominous 
subject,  this  morning. 

The  United  States  has  paid  50  percent 
or  $50  million  of  the  $100  million  United 
Nations  operation  in  the  Congo, 


Will  our  expenditure  resiUt  in  the 
creation  of  a  Communist  regime  in  that 
country?  This  qu^tion  cannot  be  fully 
answered  immediately,  but  its  very  ex- 
istence demands  that  we  promptly  learn 
the  true  facts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  add  to 
my  remarks  on  the  Congo  various  ex- 
cerpts from  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
other  documents,  and  editorial  pertinent 
to  my  remarks.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chronology  of  Congo  Cusis 

The  Republic  of  the  Congo  ( Leopoldvllle ) 
achieved  independence  on  June  30,  1960.  On 
July  7.  the  Security  Council  unanlmousljr 
recommended  it  be  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  United  Nations.  On  the  samfc  day. 
Congolese  troopw  in  the  area  around  Leo- 
poldvllle (Thysville)  mutinied,  maltreating 
their  officers  and  Belgian  civilians,  sparking 
a  panic  among  the  European  population, 
and  resulting  in  Belgian  troop  reinforce- 
ments the  following  day. 

On  July  11,  the  President  and  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Congo  requested  United  Nations 
help  in  the  technical  assistance  field  to  re- 
store discipline  in  the  Congolese  Army.  On 
the  same  day.  during  the  chaotic  situation 
in  Leopoldvllle.  Molse  Tshombe  proclaimed 
the  Independence  of  the  Province  of  Katanga. 

The  Congo  situation  entered  a  new  and 
more  acute  phase  with  the  rapid  arrival  of 
Belgian  troops.  The  first  Security  Council 
session  was  held  on  July  13  to  consider  a 
Congolese  charge  of  external  aggression 
which  is  a  threat  to  International  peace  on 
the  part  of  Belgium.  The  meeting  culmi- 
nated the  morning  of  the  following  day 
with  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Secretary 
General,  in  consultation  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  "to 
provide  the  Government  with  such  military 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  until, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Congolese  Govern- 
ment with  the  technical  assistance  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  national  security  forces 
may  be  able,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  meet  fully  their  tasks."  The  Coun- 
cil also  endorsed  the  guidelines  for  the  op- 
eration laid  down  from  the  outset  by  the 
Secretary  General.  He  said  that  the  United 
Nations  force  would  not  be  authorized  to 
take  action  beyond  self-defense,  would  not 
become  a  party  to  internal  conflicts,  and 
would  not  Include  forces  contributed  by 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council. 

This  constitutes  the  basic  mandate  of  the 
Secretary  General  in  the  Congo  operation. 
At  various  times  during  the  course  of  that 
operation,  however,  the  mandate  has  been 
clarified  and  broadened  by  additional  Se- 
curity Covmcll  and  General  Assembly  action. 
The  more  Important  modlflcations  of  the 
basic  Security  Council  authorization  have 
been: 

1.  The  Security  Council  resolution  of  July 
22.  1960,  called  upon  the  Government  of 
Belgium  to  withdraw  its  troops  and  author- 
ized the  Secretary  General  to  take  all  neces- 
sary action  to  this  effect. 

2.  The  Security  Council  resolution  of 
August  8.  1960.  declared  "that  the  entry  of 
United  Nations  forces  Into  the  Province 
of  Katanga  Is  necessary  for  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  this  resolution." 

3.  The  General  Assembly  resolution  of 
September  21,  1960,  requested  "the  Secretary 
General  to  continue  to  take  vigorous  action 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  afore- 
said resolutions  and  to  assist  the  Central 
Government  of  the  Congo  In  the  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  law  and  order  through- 
out   the    territory   of    the   Republic   of    the 


Congo  and  to  safeguard  Its  unity,  territorial 
Integrity  and  political  independence  in  the 
Interests  of  International  peace  and  security." 

4.  The  Security  Council  resolution  of  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1961.  urged  that  "measuree  be  taken 
for  the  Immediate  withdrawal  and  evacua- 
tion from  the  Congo  of  all  Belgian  and  other 
foreign  military  and  paramilitary  personnel 
and  political  advisers  not  under  the  United 
Nations  command,  and  mercenaries." 

It  was  In  the  course  of  implementing  this 
last  operative  paragraph  of  the  February  21. 
1961.  Security  Council  resolution  that  fight- 
ing broke  out  In  Katanga.  This  resolution 
was  specifically  endorsed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  April    17. 

The  United  States  voted  for  all  the  reso- 
lutions cited  above  and  continues  to  support 
the  United  Nations  operation  In  the  Congo. 


The   General   Assembly — Punctions  and 

POWESS 
ARTICLE    10 

The  General  Assembly  may  discuss  any 
questions  or  any  matters  within  the  scope 
Of  the  present  charter  or  relating  to  the 
powers  and  functions  of  any  organs  pro- 
vided ^for  In  the  present  Charter,  and  except 
as  provided  In  article  12,  may  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  or  to  the  Security  Council  or  to 
both  on  any  such  questions  or  matters. 

ARTICLE    11 

1.  The  General  Assembly  may  consider 
the  general  principles  of  cooperation  In  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security.  Including  the  principles  governing 
disarmament  and  the  regulation  of  arma- 
ments, and  may  make  recommendations  with 
regard  to  such  principles  to  the  members  or 
to  the  Security  Council  or  to  both. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  may  discuss  any 
questions  relating  to  the  maintenance  of 
International  peace  and  security  brought 
before  it  by  any  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  or  by  the  Security  Council,  or  by 
a  state  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  in  accordance  with  article  35,  para- 
graph 2.  and,  except  as  provided  In  article 
12,  may  make  recommendations  with  regard 
to  any  such  questions  to  the  state  or  states 
concerned  or  to  the  Security  Council  or  to 
both.  Any  such  question  on  which  action  Is 
necessary  shall  be  referred  to  the  Security 
CouncU  by  the  General  Assembly  either  be- 
fore or  after  discussion. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  may  call  the 
attention  of  the  Security  Council  to  situa- 
tions which  are  likely  to  endanger  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

4.  The  powers  of  the  General  Assembly 
set  forth  In  this  article  shall  not  limit  the 
general  scope  of  article  10. 

ARTICLE    12 

1.  While  the  Security  Council  Is  exercis- 
ing in  respect  of  any  dispute  or  situation  the 
functions  assigned  to  It  In  the  present  char- 
ter, the  General  Assembly  shall  not  make  any 
recommendation  with  regard  to  that  dispute 
or  situation  unless  the  Security  Council  so 
requests. 

2-.  The  Secretary-General,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Security  Council,  shall  notify  the 
General  Assembly  at  each  session  of  any 
matters  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  In- 
ternational peace  and  security  which  are 
being  dealt  with  by  the  Security  Council 
and  shall  similarly  notify  the  General  As- 
sembly, or  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions If  the  General  Assembly  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion. Immediately  the  Sectirlty  Council 
ceases  to  deal  with  such  matters. 

ARTICLE    1 3 

1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  Initiate 
studies  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
purpose  of: 

(a)  promoting  International  cooperation 
In  the  political   field   and   encouraging   the 
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progressive  detelopment  of  International 
law  and  Ita  codification; 

(b)  promoting  International  cooperation 
In  the  economic,  social,  cultural,  educational, 
and  heaith  fleldis,  and  assisting  in  the  reali- 
zation of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  without  destlnctlon  as  to 
race,  sex,   language,  or   religion. 

2.  The  further  responsibilities,  functions, 
and  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  with 
respect  to  matters  mentioned  In  paragraph 
1(b)  above  ar^  set  forth  in  chapters  IX 
and  X..  Ii 


Subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  12,  the 
General  Assembly  may  recommend  measures 
for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  any  situa- 
tion, regardless  of  origin,  which  It  deems 
likely  to  Imiiair  the  general  welfare  or 
friendly  relations  among  nations,  Including 
situations  resulting  from  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  charter  setting 
forth  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  NaUons. 

ARTICLE    24 

1.  In  order  to  Insure  prompt  and  effective 
action  by  the  United  Nations,  ita  members 
confer  on  the  Security  Council  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  agree  that 
In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this  respon- 
slbUlty  the  Security  Council  acta  on  their 
behalf. 

2.  In  dlschaiKlng  these  duties  the  Security 
Council  shaU  act  in  accordance  with  the 
purfKises  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  specific  powers  granted  to  the 
Security  Council  for  the  discharge  of  these 
duties  are  laid  down  in  chapters  VI,  VII. 
Vin.  and  XII 

S.  The  Security  Council  shall  submit  an- 
nual and.  when  necessary,  special  reporta  to 
the  General  Assembly  for  ita  consideration. 

ARTICLE    34 

The  Security  Council  may  Investigate  any 
dispute,  or  any  situation  which  might  lead 
to  IntematloniJ  friction  or  give  rise  to  a 
dispute,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
continuance  of  the  dispute  or  situation  is 
likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  Inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

ARTICLE    3S 

1.  Any  member  of  the  United  Nations  may 
bring  any  dispute,  or  any  situation  of  the 
nature  referred  to  In  article  34.  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Security  Council  or  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

a.  A  state  which  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  may  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Security  Council  or  of  the  General 
Assembly  any  dispute  to  which  It  Is  a  party 
if  It  accepts  In  advance,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  dispute,  the  obligations  of  pacific  settle- 
ment provided  in   the  present  charter. 

3.  The  proceedings  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  respect  of  matters  brought  to  Ita 
attention  under  this  article  will  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  articles  11  and  12. 

Chapter  VII— Action  With  Respect  to 
Threats  to  the  Peace,  Breaches  or  the 
Peace,  and  Acts  or  Aggression 

[    article     3» 

The  Security  Council  shall  determine  the 
existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach 
of  tiie  peace,  or  ttfit  of  aggression  and  shall 
make  recommendations,  or  decide  what 
measures  siiall-be  taken  In  accordance  with 
articles  41  and  42,  to  maintain  or  restore 
International  peace  and  security. 

^  articlx    40 

In  order  to  prevent  an  aggravation  of  the 
situation,  the  Security  Council  may,  before 
making  the  recommendations  or  deciding 
upon  the  measures  provided  for  in  article  39, 
call  upon  the  parties  concerned  to  comply 
with  such  provisional  measures  as  It  deems 
necessary    or    desirable.      Such    provisional 


measures  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the 
rlghta,  claims,  or  position  of  the  parties 
concerned.  The  Security  Council  shall  duly 
take  account  of  failure  to  comply  with  such 
provisional  measures. 

article  41 

The  Security  Council  may  decide  what 
measures  not  involving  the  use  of  armed 
force  are  to  be  employed  to  give  effect  to 
Ita  decisions,  and  It  may  call  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  to  apply  such 
measures.  These  may  Include  complete  or 
partial  interruption  of  economic  relations 
and  of  rail,  sea,  air.  postal,  telegraphic, 
radio,  and  other  means  of  communication, 
and  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations. 

article  42 

Should  the  Security  Council  consider  that 
measures  provided  for  in  article  41  would 
be  Inadequate  or  have  proved  to  be  inade- 
quate. It  may  take  such  action  by  air,  sea, 
or  land  forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain or  restore  International  peace  and  se- 
cxuity.  Such  action  may  include  demon- 
strations, blockade,  and  other  operations 
by  air,  sea,  or  land  forces  of  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

article  43 

1.  All  members  of  the  United  Nations,  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  i>eace  and  security,  undertake 
to  make  available  to  the  Security  Council, 
on  ita  call  and  in  accordance  with  a  si>ecial 
agreement  or  agreementa.  armed  forces,  as- 
sistance, and  facilities,  including  rlghta  of 
passage,  necessary  for  the  purp>ose  of  main- 
taining International  peace  and  security. 

2.  Such  agreement  or  agreementa  shaU 
govern  the  numbers  and  types  of  forces, 
their  degree  of  readiness  and  general  loca- 
tion, an  .  the  nature  of  the  facilities  and  as- 
sistance to  be  provided. 

3.  The  agreement  or  agreementa  shall  be 
negotiated  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  Initia- 
tive of  the  Security  Council.  They  shall  l>e 
concluded  between  the  Security  Council 
and  members  or  between  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  groups  of  members  and  shall  l>e  sub- 
ject to  ratification  by  the  signatory  states 
In  accordance  with  their  respective  constitu- 
tional processes. 

article    44 

When  the  Security  Council  has  decided 
to  use  force  it  shall,  before  calling  upon  a 
member  not  represented  on  it  to  provide 
armed  forces  in  fulfillment  of  the  obligations 
assumed  under  article  43.  invite  that  mem- 
ber, If  the  member  so  desires,  to  participate 
In  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  con- 
cerning the  employment  of  contlngente  of 
that  meml>er'6  armed  forces. 

article    4S 

In  order  to  enable  the  United  Nations  to 
take  urgent  military  measures,  members 
shall  hold  Immediately  avaUable  national 
air  force  contlngente  for  combined  interna- 
tional enforcement  action.  The  strength 
and  degree  of  readiness  of  these  contlngente 
and  plans  for  their  combined  action  shall  be 
determined,  within  the  llmita  laid  down  in 
the  special  agreement  or  agreementa  referred 
to  in  article  43.  by  the  Security  Council  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Military  Staff  Commit- 
tee. 

article   46 

Plans  for  the  application  of  armed  force 
shall  be  made  by  the  Security  Council  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee. 


Unitinc  for  Peace 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly at  ita  302d  plenary  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1950 

RESOLirrlON    A 

The   General    Assembly,   recognizing   that 
the  first  two  stated  ptirposes  of  the  United 


Nations  are  to  mainttdn  international  peace 
and  security,  and  to  that  end:  to  take  effec- 
tive collective  measures  for  the  prevention 
and  removal  of  threate  to  the  peace,  and  for 
the  suppression  of  acta  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about 
by  peaceful  means,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  justice  and  international 
law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  or  situations  which  might 
lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  to  de- 
velop friendly  relations  among  nations  based 
on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
and  self-determination  of  peoples,  and  to 
take  other  appropriate  measures  to  strength- 
en universal  peace; 

Reaffirming  that  It  remains  the  primary 
duty  of  all  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
when  involved  in  an  international  dispute, 
to  seek  settlement  of  such  a  dispute  by 
peaceful  means  through  the  procedures  laid 
down  in  Cliapter  VI  of  the  Charter,  and  re- 
calling the  successful  achlevementa  of  the 
United  Nations  in  this  regard  on  a  number 
of  previous  occasions; 

Finding  that  International  tension  existe 
on  a  dangerous  scale; 

Recalling  ita  resolution  290  (IV)  entitled 
"Essentials  of  Peace,"  which  states  that  dis- 
regard of  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  is  primarily  resp>onslble 
for  the  continuance  of  International  tension, 
and  desiring  to  contribute  further  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  that  resolution; 

Reaffirming,  the  Importance  of  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Security  Council  of  ita  primary 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  the  duty 
of  the  permanent  members  to  seek  imanim- 
Ity  and  to  exercise  restraint  in  the  use  of 
the  veto; 

Reaffirming  that  the  initiative  in  nego- 
tiating the  agreements  for  Armed  Forces  pro- 
vided for  In  article  43  of  the  charter  be- 
longs to  the  Security  Cotmcil,  and  desiring 
to  ensure  that,  pending  the  conclusion  of 
such  agreementa,  the  United  Nations  has  at 
its  disposal  means  for  maintaining  interna- 
tional peace  and  security; 

Conscious  that  failure  of  the  Security 
Council  to  discharge  Ite  responsibilities  on 
behalf  of  all  the  member  states,  particu- 
larly those  responsibilities  referred  to  in 
the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  does  not  re- 
lieve member  states  of  their  obligations  or 
the  United  Nations  of  ita  responslbiUty 
under  the  charter  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security; 

Recognizing  In  particular  that  such  faUure 
does  not  deprive  the  General  Assembly  of 
Ita  rlghta  or  relieve  it  of  ita  responsibilities 
under  the  charter  in  regard  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  International  peace  and  security; 

Recognizing  that  discharge  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  ita  responsibilities  in  these  re- 
specta  calls  for  poeslbillties  of  observation 
which  would  ascertain  the  facte  and  expose 
aggressors;  for  the  existence  of  armed  forces 
which  could  be  used  collectively;  and  for  the 
possibility  of  timely  recommendation  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  meml^ers  of  the  United 
Nations  for  collective  action  which,  to  be 
effective,  should  be  prompt. 


1.  Resolves,  That  if  the  Security  Council, 
because  of  lack  of  unanimity  of  the  perma- 
nent meml>ers,  falls  to  exercise  Ita  primary 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  In  any  case  where 
there  appears  to  be  a  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression,  the 
General  Assembly  shall  consider  the  matter 
immediately  with  a  view  to  making  appro- 
priate recommendations  to  meml>ers  for  col- 
lective measures,  including  in  the  case  of  a 
breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression  the 
use  of  armed  force  when  necessary,  to  main- 
tain or  restore  international  peace  and 
security.  If  not  in  session  at  the  time, 
the  General  Assembly  may  meet  in  emer- 
gency  special    session    within    24    hovirs    of 
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the  request  therefor.  Such  emergency  spe- 
cial sea&ion  shall  be  called  If  requested  by 
the  Security  Council  on  the  vote  of  any  seven 
members,  or  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations; 

2.  Adopts  for  this  purpose  the  amendments 
to  its  rules  of  procedure  set  forth  in  the 
annex  to  the  present  resolution; 

a 

3.  Establishes  a  Peace  Observation  Com- 
mission which  for  the  calendar  years  1951 
and  1952,  shall  be  composed  of  14  members, 
namely:  China,  Colombia.  Czechoslovakia, 
France,  India,  Iraq.  Israel,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan,  Sweden,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  Uruguay,  and 
which  could  observe  and  report  on  the  situ- 
ation in  any  area  where  there  exists  inter- 
national tension  the  continuance  of  which 
is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  secTorlty.  Upon  the 
invitation  or  with  the  consent  of  the  State 
into  whose  territory  the  Commission  would 
go.  the  General  Assembly,  or  the  Interim 
Conunittee  when  the  Assembly  is  not  in 
session,  may  utilize  the  Commission  if  the 
Security  Council  is  not  exercising  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  it  by  the  charter  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter  in  question.  Decisions 
to  utilize  the  Commission  shall  be  made  on 
the  affirmative  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the 
members  present  and  voting.  The  Security 
Council  may  also  utilize  the  Commission  in 
accordance  with  its  authority  under  the 
charter. 

4.  Decides  that  the  Commission  shall  have 
authority  in  its  discretion  to  appoint  sub- 
commissions  and  to  utilize  the  services  of 
observers  to  assist  it  in  the  performance  of 
its  functions'. 

5.  Recommends  to  all  governments  and  au- 
thorities that  they  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mission and  assist  it  in  the  performance  of 
its  functions: 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  staff  and  facilities,  utiliz- 
ing, where  directed  by  the  Commission,  the 
United  Nations  Panel  of  Field  Observers  en- 
visaged in  General  Assembly  resolution 
2»7B(IV); 

c 

7.  Invites  each  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  survey  its  resources  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  nature  and  scope  of  the  as- 
sistance It  may  be  in  a  position  to  render  in 
support  of  any  recommendations  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  or  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  restoration  of  international  peace  and 
security: 

8.  Recommends  to  the  states  members  of 
the  United  Nations  that  each  member  main- 
tain within  its  national  armed  forces  ele- 
ments so  trained,  organized,  and  equipped 
that  they  could  promptly  be  made  available, 
In  accordance  vrtth  lU  constitutional  proc- 
esses, for  service  as  a  United  Nations  unit 
or  units,  upon  recommendation  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  or  General  Assembly,  without 
prejudice  to  the  \ise  of  such  elements  In 
exercise  of  the  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  recognized  in  article  51 
of  the  charter; 

9.  Invites  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  Inform  the  Collective  Measures 
Committee  provided  for  in  paragraph  11  as 
soon  as  possible  of  the  measures  taken  in 
implementation  of  the  preceding  paragraph: 

10.  RequesU  the  Secretary  General  to  ap- 
point, with  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tee provided  for  in  paragraph  11.  a  panel  of 
military  experts  who  could  be  made  avail- 
able, on  request,  to  member  states  wishing 
to  obtain  technical  advice  regarding  the 
organization,  training;  and  equipment  for 
prompt  service  as  United  Nations  uniu  of 
ihe  elements  referred  to  in  paragraph  8; 


11.  Establishes  a  Collective  Measures  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  14  members,  namely: 
Atutralia.  Belgium,  Brazil.  Burma.  Canadm. 
Egypt.  France.  Mexico.  Philippines.  Turkey, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  the  United  States, 
of  America,  Veneeuela  and  Yugoslavia,  and 
directs  the  Committee,  in  consulation  with 
the  Secretary  General  and  with  such  mem- 
ber states  as  the  Committee  Ands  appro- 
priate, to  study  and  make  a  report  to  the 
Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly, 
not  later  than  September  1.  1951,  on  meth- 
ods, including  those  In  section  C  of  the 
present  resolution,  which  might  be  used  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  International  peace 
and  security  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  charter,  taking 
account  of  collective  self-defense  and  region- 
al arrangements  (arts.  51  and  52  of  the 
charter) ; 

12.  Recommends  to  all  member  states 
that  they  cooperate  with  the  Committee  and 
assist  it  in  the  performance  of  Its  functions; 

13.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  fur- 
nish the  staff  and  facilities  necessary  for  the 
etfectlve  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  sections  C  and  D  of  the  present 
resolution; 

• 

14.  Is  fully  conscious  that,  in  adopting  the 
proposals  set  forth  above,  enduring  peace 
will  not  be  secured  solely  by  collective  se- 
curity arrangements  against  breaches  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  acts  of  aggression,  but 
that  a  genuine  and  lasting  peace  depends 
also  upon  the  oljservance  of  all  the  principles 
and  purposes  established  in  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  tipon  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Co\m- 
cll,  the  General  Assembly  and  other  pwln- 
clpal  organs  of  the  United  Nations  Intended 
to  achieve  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  and  especially  upon  re- 
spect for  and  observance  of  human  rights 
and  fimdamentiil  freedoms  for  all  and  on  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  condi- 
tions of  economic  and  •oclal  well-being  in  all 
countries:  and  accordingly; 

15.  Urges  member  States  to  respect  fully, 
and  to  intensify.  Joint  action,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations,  to  develop  and 
stimulate  universal  respect  for  and  observ- 
ance of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  and  to  intensify  individual  and 
collective  efforts  to  achieve  conditions  of 
economic  st^ibillty  and  social  progress,  par- 
ticularly through  the  development  of  under- 
developed countries  and  areas. 


Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  SECuarrT 
COUNCIL  AT  Its  873d  Meeting  on  July  13, 
1960 

The  Security  Council,  considering  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary -General  on  a  request 
for  United  Nations  action  in  relation  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo. 

Considering  the  request  for  military  assist- 
ance addressed  to  the  Secretary -General  by 
the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo  (Document  S.  4382), 

1.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  Belgium 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  territory  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Congo; 

2.  Decides  to  authorize  the  Secretary- 
General  to  tiike  the  necessary  steps.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo,  to  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment with  such  military  assistance,  as 
may  be  necessary,  until,  through  the  efforu 
of  the  Congolese  Government  with  the  tech- 
nical assistance  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
national  security  forces  may  be  able.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  to  meet  fully 
their  tasks; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  re- 
port to  the  Security  Council  as  appropriate. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Securitt  Coun- 
cil at  Its  942d  Meetlnc  on  Febbuakt  20-21, 
1961 

A 

The  Security  Council. 

Having  considered  the  situation  in  the 
Congo. 

Having  learnt  with  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  kllliuc  of  the  Congolese 
leaders.  Mr.  Patrice  Lumumba,  Kir.  Maurice 
Mpolo.  and  Mr  Joseph  Oklto, 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  grave  repercus- 
sions of  these  crimes  and  the  danger  of  wide- 
spread civil  war  and  bloodshed  in  the  Congo 
and  the  threat  to  international  peace  and 
security. 

Noting  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Gen-- 
eral's  Special  Representative  (S  4691)  dated 
February  12,  1961  bringing  to  light  the  de- 
velopment of  a  serious  civil  war  situation 
and  preparations  therefor. 

1.  Urges  that  the  United  Nations  take 
Immediately  all  appropriate  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  civil  war  in  the 
Congo,  including  arrangements  for  cease- 
fires, the  halting  of  all  military  operations, 
the  prevention  of  clashes,  and  the  use  of 
force,  if  necessary.  In  the  last  resort; 

2.  Urges  that  measures  be  taken  for  the 
Immediate  withdrawal  and  evacuation  from 
the  Congo  of  all  Belgian  and  other  foreign 
military  and  paramilitary  personnel  and 
political  advisers  not  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Command,  and  mercenaries; 

3.  Calls  upon  all  states  to  take  immediate 
and  energetic  measures  to  prevent  the  de- 
parture of  such  personnel  for  the  Congo 
from  their  territories,  and  for  the  denial 
of  transit  and  other  facilities  to  them; 

4.  Decides  that  an  Immediate  and  Impar- 
tial Investigation  be  held  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lumumba  and  his  colleagues  and  that  the 
perpetrators  of  these  crimes  be  punished: 

5.  Reaffirms  til*  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions of  July  14.  July  22.  and  August  9.  1960 
and  the  General  Assembly  resolution  1474 
lES-IV)  of  September  30.  1960,  and  reminds 
all  States  of  their  obligatloos  under  these 
resolutions. 

B 

The  Security  Council. 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  continuing  de- 
terioration in  the  Congo,  and  the  prevalence 
of  conditions  which  seriously  imperil  peace 
and  order,  and  the  unity  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  the  Congo,  and  threaten  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

Noting  with  deep  regret  and  concern  the 
systematic  violations  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  and  the  general  ab- 
sence of  rule  of  law  In  the  Congo. 

Recognizing  the  imperative  necessity  of 
the  restoration  of  parliamentary  Institutions 
in  the  Congo  in  accordance  with  the  funda- 
menui  law  of  the  country,  so  that  the  will 
of  the  people  should  be  reflected  through 
the  freely  elected  parliament. 

Convinced  that  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Congo  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
Congolese  people  themselves  without  any 
Interference  from  outside  and  that  there 
can  be  no  solution  without  conciliation; 

Convinced  further  that  the  imposition  of 
any  solution,  including  the  formation  of  any 
government  not  based  on  genuine  concilia- 
tion would,  far  from  settling  any  Issues, 
greatly  enhince  the  dangers  of  conflict 
within  the  Congo  and  threat  to  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security; 

1.  Urges  the  convening  of  the  Parliament 
and  the  taking  of  necessary  protective 
measures  In  that  connection; 

2.  Urges  that  Congolese  armed  units  and 
personnel  should  t>e  reorganized  and 
brought  under  discipline  and  control,  and 
arrangements  be  made  on  Impartial  and 
equitable  bases  to  that  end  and  with  a 
view   to   the  elimination  of  any  possibility 
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of  Interference  by  such  units  and  personnel 
in  the  political  life  of  the  Congo; 

3.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  extend  tiieir 
full  cooperation  and  assistance  and  take  such 
measures  as  oaay  be  necessary  on  their  part, 
for  the  Implementation  of  this  resolution. 

Rksolvtion  Adopted  bt  the  General 
AsszacBLT  on  April  17. 1961 

the  srruATiow  w  the  republic  or  the  conoo 

The  Qeneral|(UMmbly, 

Having  ooKMMtered  the  situation  In  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  danger  of  civil 
war  and  foreign  Intervention  and  at  the 
threat  to  International  peace  and  security, 

Taking  note  of  the  report  of  the  Concilia- 
tion Commission  '  appointed  in  pursuance  of 
paragraph  3  of  its  resolution  1474  (ES-IV)  of 
September  20.  1960. 

Mindful  of  the  desire  of  the  Congolese  peo- 
ple for  a  solution  of  the  crisis  in  the  Congo 
through  national  reconciliation  and  retvirn 
to  constitutionality  without  delay. 

Noting  with  concerh  the  many  dllBculties 
that  have  arisen  In  the  way  of  effective  func- 
tioning of  the  United  Nations  operation  In 
the  Congo. 

1.  Reaffirms  its  resolution  1474  (ES-IV) 
and  the  Security  Council  resolutions  on  the 
situation  in  the  Congo,  more  particularly  the 
Council  resolution  of  February  21.  1961;  ' 

2.  Calls  upon  the  Congolese  authorities 
c<Nicerned  to  desist  from  attempting  a  mili- 
tary solution  to  their  problems  and  to  re- 
solve them  by  peaceful  means; 

3.  Considers  It  essential  that  necessary 
and  effective  measures  be  taken  by  the  Sec- 
retary General  Immediately  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  arms,  military  equipment 
and  supplies  Into  the  Congo,  except  in  con- 
formity with  the  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations; 

4.  Urges  the  Inunediate  release  of  all  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  members  of  pro- 
vincial assemblies  and  all  other  political 
leaders  now  under  detention; 

5.  Urges  the  convening  of  Parliament  with- 
out delay,  with  safe  conduct  and  security 
extended  to  the  members  of  Parliament  by 
the  United  Nations,  so  that  Parliament  may 
take  the  necessary  decisions  concerning  the 
formation  of  a  national  government  and  on 
the  future  constitutional  structure  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo  In  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  processes  laid  down  in  the 
Lot  fondamenbale; 

6.  Decides  to  appoint  a  Commission  of 
Conciliation  of  seven  members  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  assist  the  Congolese  leaders  to  achieve 
reconciliation  and  to  end  the  political  crisis; 

7.  Urges  the  Congolese  authorities  to  co- 
operate fully  in  the  implementation  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  and  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  to  accord  all  fa- 
cilities essential  to  the  performance  by  the 
United  Nations  of  functions  envisaged  in 
those  resolutions. 


Resolution   Adopted   bt  the   General   As- 
SEMBbr   ON   April    17,    1961 

the   situation  in  the  REPUBLIC  OF  TPE  CONGO 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  Its  resolution  1474  (ES-IV)  of 
September  20.  1960.  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  Security  Council  of  July  14,'  July  22,« 
and  August  9.  I960."  and,  more  particularly, 
that  of  February  21,  1961."  urging  the  im- 
mediate withdrawal  and  evacuation  of  all 
Belgian  and  other  foreign  military  and  para- 
military personnel  and  political  advisers  not 
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under  the  United  Nations  Command,  and 
mercenaries. 

Deploring  that  despite  all  these  requests 
the  Government  of  Belgium  has  not  yet 
complied  with  the  resolutions  that  such 
noncompliance  has  mainly  contributed  to 
the  further  deterioration  of  the  situation 
in  the  Congo. 

Convinced  that  the  central  factor  In  the 
present  grave  situation  in  the  Congo  ts  the 
continued  presence  of  Belgian  and  other 
foreign  military  and  paramilitary  personnel 
and  political  advisers,  and  mercenaries.  In 
total  disregard  of  repeated  resolutions  of 
J  the  United  Nations, 

1.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  Belgium 
to  accept  its  responsibilities  as  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  and  to  comply  fully  and 
promptly  with  the  will  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  of  the  General  Assembly: 

2.  Decides  that  all  Belgian  and  other  for- 
eign military  and  paramilitary  personnel 
and  political  advisers  not  under  the  United 
Nations  Command,  and  mercenaries,  shall 
be  completely  withdrawn  and  evacuated: 

3.  Calls  upon  all  states  to  exert  their  in- 
fluence and  extend  their  cooperation  to  ef- 
fect tlie  implementation  of  the  present 
resolution. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  14,  1981] 
The  UJ*.  Action  in  Katanga 

The  United  Nations  set  a  precedent  of 
worldwide  Implications  and  considerable  risk 
to  itself  when  its  troops  forcibly  put  an 
end  to  the  secession  of  the  Congo's  Katanga 
State,  liquidated  the  separatist  regime  of 
President  Tshombe  and  declared  Katanga 
to  be  a  Congolese  province.  This  military 
operation,  preceded  by  the  removal  of  all 
white  officers  from  the  Katanga  Army, 
reached  its  climax  in  a  pitched  battle  when 
United  Nations  troops,  in  taking  over  gov- 
ernment installations,  met  armed  resistance 
from  Katanga  forces. 

The  action  is  a  further  expansion  of  Sec- 
retary General  Hammarskjold's  concept  of 
the  United  Nations  as  a  "dynamic  instru- 
ment of  government"  In  a  growing  "organ- 
ized international  community"  geared  for 
"executive  action."  More  specifically,  it  was 
based  on  the  Security  Council's  mandate  of 
February  21,  authorizing  "the  use  of  force, 
if  necessary,  in  the  last  resort"  to  prevent 
civil  war.  According  to  Conor  O'Brien,  chief 
U.N.  representative  in  Katanga,  such  a  war 
loomed  because  the  Congolese  National  Army 
under  Premier  Adoula  was  set  to  invade 
Katanga  to  do  what  the  United  Nations  has 
now  done  for  it. 

In  Korea,  the  United  Nations  went  to  war 
to  check  outright  aggression.  In  Katanga 
it  seeks  to  avert  civil  war  by  removing  a 
potential  l>elligerent,  and  not  the  one  threat- 
ening to  attack.  If  Katanga  can  be  really 
reintegrated  into  the  Congo,  the  U.N.  action 
could  prove  a  boon  to  all  concerned.  It 
would  help  to  reunify  the  Congo  and  do  so 
under  United  Nations  auspices.  It  would 
also  restore  Katanga's  rich  resources  and 
revenues  to  the  central  government,  thereby 
easing  lx)th  its  financial  troubles  and  the 
burdens   of   the  United   Nations. 

But  everything  still  depends  on  the  fur- 
ther actions  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
central  government.  Having  removed  the 
Tshombe  regime,  the  United  Nations  must 
now  also  eliminate  the  danger  of  a  takeover 
by  the  forces  of  Vice  Premier  Gizenga  of 
Stanleyville,  whose  army  is  apparently  still 
an  independent  entity  not  yet  under  control 
of  the  central  authorities  In  Leopoldvllle. 
The  danger  of  such  a  takeover  is  already 
alarming  neighboring  African  States.  The 
United  Nations  forces,  financed  mainly  by 
the  United  States,  must  not  be  tricked  into 
facilitating  a  development  that  could  be 
even  more  dangerous  to  peace  in  Africa,  and 
to  the  future  of  the  United  Nations,  than 
'nhombe's  continued  separatism. 


DEATH  OF  ANDREW  PAUCETTE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  inform  the  Senate  that  Mr.  An- 
drew McConnell  Paucette,  Sr.,  died  about 
3:30  this  morning.  Por  many  years  he 
was  my  law  partner.  He  was  also  for 
many  years  attorney  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  South  Carolina;  and 
for  the  past  12  years  he  has  been  my 
home  secretary. 

His  death  is  a  great  blow  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  because  he  was  very,  very 
close  to  me.  Por  3  years  we  roomed  to- 
gether while  we  were  in  college,  and  we 
had  desks  together  in  every  class.  We 
both  did  postgraduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  and  were  in 
the  same  classes  there.  After  our  stud- 
ies at  the  university,  we  became  law 
partners. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  adequately 
express  the  loss  which  I  feel  over  the 
sudden  death  of  my  lifelong  friend, 
whom  I  cherished  so  dearly.  I  have 
known  no  man  who  held  honor,  integ- 
rity, and  loyalty  so  high.  He  was  a  de- 
voted servant  to  his  beloved  South  Caro- 
lina. Throughout  my  public  sei-vice,  I 
leaned  heavily  on  him  for  advice  and 
coimsel. 

In  his  years  of  service,  first  as  an  at- 
torney, then  as  attorney  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  finally  as  my  home 
secretary,  Mr.  Paucette  contributed  ih- 
valuable  assistance  to  countless  thou- 
sands of  people.  His  passing  leaves  a 
void  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  friends.  The 
gem  of  his  character  and  the  brilliance 
of  his  service  will  never  be  replaced  nor 
forgotten. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great  loss 
to  me  to  have  him  called  by  our  Maker. 

Mr.  President,  with  a  sad  heart  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
leave  of  absence  tomorrow,  in  order  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
in  expressing  great  regret  at  the  pass- 
ing of  Mr.  Paucette.  a  very  fine  public 
servant. 

TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN  POGARTY.  OP  RHODE 
ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league, Representative  John  Pogarty,  of 
Rhode  Island,  has  long  been  impelled  to 
serve  the  causes  in  which  he  believes,  the 
welfare  of  our  own  people  of  Rhode  Is- 
land and  the  public  health  and  advance- 
ment of  medical  sciences  of  our  Nation 
as  a  whole.  In  fact,  he  turned  down  the 
opportunity  to  serve  in  this  body  in  order 
to  carry  on  his  considerable  responsi- 
bilities and  his  public  health  work  which 
he  does  so  ably  in  the  House.  In  my 
view,  John  Focarty  should  be  called  Mr. 
Public  Health.  And  that  is  just  what 
he  is  called  by  Newsweek  in  an  article  in 
the  current  issue  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  thi's 
time  as  setting  forth  in  capsule  form  the 
remarkably  distinguished  service  ren- 
dered by  Representative  Focarty  to  the 
causes  in  which  he  believes. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M».  Public  Hkai.tm 

Around  Washington  Representative  John 
PocARTT  (a  stocky,  graying  Democrat  from 
Rhode  Island)  Is  known  as  "Mr.  Public 
Health."  The  title  had  never  seemed  more 
appropriate  than  it  did  last  week,  when  the 
appropriations  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health — largest  single  source  of  medical 
research  money  tn  the  United  States — were 
released  by  Congress.  Looking  over  the  re- 
sults, FoGARTY  smiled  with  satisfaction.  "I 
wanted  a  little  more  money,"  he  said,  "but 
this  will  do  nicely." 

As  chairman  of  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Appropriations  Subconamittee  in 
the  House,  Pogaktt  has  managed  almost 
every  year  for  the  last  decade  to  boost  the 
budget  for  the  National^  Institutes  of  Health 
considerably  above  the  amovints  requested 
by  the  White  House.  This  year  was  no  ex- 
ception. Last  week's  House-Senate  confer- 
ence report  on  NIH  appropriations  shows  a 
whopping  budget  of  $738  million — $155  mil- 
lion more  than  President  Kennedy  requested 
overall. 

On  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
since  1047.  Focartt  has  been  the  person 
mainly  responsible  for  raising  the  NIH 
budget  from  $3.5  million  then  to  its  pres- 
ent figure.  He  has  prodded  the  Congress 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  into  entering 
new  fields  of  research  from  heart,  cancer,  and 
mental  illness  programs  to  studies  on  fluori- 
dation, mental  retardation  in  children,  sili- 
cosis, virus,  and  allergy  research.  Today, 
NIH  finances  slightly  more  than  half  of  all 
medical  research  in  the  United  States. 

BUDCETS 

How  does  PocA«TT  perform  the  miracle  of 
winning  more  money  from  the  House?  First, 
he  makes  sure  that  he  knows  the  medical 
fields  and  the  need  for  more  medical  re- 
search In  detail.  He  decries  department 
heads  who  support  lower  budgets  than  he 
thinks  necessary,  keeps  after  them  until  they 
Admit  they  want  more.  Pogahtt  has  them 
document  the  need  thoroughly;  then,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  he  shows  economy- 
nUnded  Members  Just  how  the  budgets  are 
arrived  at. 

Soft  spoken  and  retiring  (except  for  his 
bright  green  bow  ties),  Fogahtt  has  always 
been  Immensely  popular  with  his  fellow  Con- 
gressmen and  has  received  citations  from  al- 
most every  medical  group  in  the  country. 
A  Harmony,  R.I.,  bricklayer's  son  who  started 
off  as  a  bricklayer  himself.  Focartt  has  what 
his  colleagues  consider  a  truly  brilliant  mind. 
— mn  amazing  memory,  and  a  great  motivation 
to  help  the  helpless. 

FocARTY's  pet  project  for  the  future  is  to 
sent  up  an  environmental  health  center. 
This  year,  the  Senate  killed  funds  for  his 
new  center.  "Well  get  it  next  year, '  says 
PocARTY  firmly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


BERLIN  AND  GERMANY 

"Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  principal  debates  on  foreign  pol- 
icy during  the  current  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  dealt  with  the  question  of  Berlin 
and  Germany.  Outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  consideration  of  this  critical 
problem  were  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the 


Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell  J. 
and  others. 

The  discussion  of  the  matter,  in  this 
body  at  least,  was  free  of  politics  and 
personal  rancor  and  so  served  the  high- 
est interests  of  the  Nation  by  Illuminat- 
ing and  clarifying  a  major  problem  which 
confronts  the  Nation.  I  should  like  to 
express  my  deep  respect  and  admiration 
to  the  many  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
joined  in  the  debate,  both  for  the  con- 
tent and  the  manner  of  their  participa- 
tion, which  was  in  keeping  with  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  Senate.  I  am  confident 
that  these  discussions  in  the  Senate  have 
been  highly  us<  ful  to  the  President  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  confident,  too,  that  the  de- 
bate was  instrumental  in  awakening  a 
greater  awareness  and  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  as 
to  the  natuie  of  a  situation  which  has 
the  greatest  relevance  to  their  security 
and  well-being. 

Mr.  President.  I  participated,  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  in  the  debate  on  Ber- 
lin and  Germany.  This  participation 
gave  rise  to  some  speculation  as  to  my 
purpose  and  motive.  I  think  that  by 
now  my  reasons  ai'e  pr'etty  well  known. 
What  may  not  be  so  apparent,  however, 
is  my  long  interest  in  this  question  which 
goes  back  to  my  early  years  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate.  The  views  which  I  ex- 
pressed on  the  floor  on  June  14  last  were 
not  pulled  out  of  a  hat.  They  were  not 
shot  frwn  the  hip.  They  represented 
the  culmination  of  a  study  and  observa- 
tion of  the  German  situation  which  be- 
gan to  evolve  into  clear-cut  conclusions 
and  proposals  as  early  as  1954.  There 
have  been  changes  and  elaborations  in 
these  conclusions  and  proposals  over  the 
years,  as  the  situation  has  evolved  and 
my  own  understanding  has  been  enriched 
by  observation,  and,  may  I  say,  by  dis- 
cussions in  the  Senate. 

In  the  main,  however,  I  believe  the 
thread  of  a  continuing  concept  of  the 
German  problem  is  discernible  in  the 
statements  which  I  have  made  on  this 
subject  over  the  years  beginning  in  1954. 
From  these  statements,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  extracted  pertinent  paragraphs 
and,  that  the  Record  may  be  complete,  I 
shall  read  extracts  covering  that  ijeriod. 

LIST  or  MAJOR  STJGOESTIONS  ADVANCED  BT  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  ON  GERMANY  AND  RXLATEB 
ISSUES  SINCE  1954 

1.  Speech.  Academy  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. New  York,  December  8,  1954: 

"All  proposals  should  be  exploied 
which  offer  promise  that  a  unified  Ger- 
many shall  be  a  peaceful  and  independ- 
ent Germany  able  to  participate  in  the 
common  development  of  Europe  and  to 
cooperate  with  free  nations  everywhere." 

2.  Speech  in  the  Senate.  June  23, 
1955: 

"In  the  case  of  German  unification, 
we  have  paid  lipservice  to  the  idea  but 
we  have  been  disposed  to  think  of  it 
primarily  as  a  Big  Four  problem.  It 
seems  to  me  that  unification  Is  also  a 
unique  German  problem  and  the  time 
is  overripe  for  the  German  people  as  a 
whole  to  examine  this  question.  I  hope 
therefore  that  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment will  give  serious  consideration 
to  convening'  a  conference  of  political. 


labor,  religious,  and  commercial  leaders 
from  all  Qei-many,  both  East  and  West, 
to  consider  the  problems  of  unification. 
After  all.  It  is  the  Oeiinans  themaelves 
who  must  live  together  In  peace  In  a 
unified  country  and  It  Is  they  who  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  political  conditions 
which  will  make  that  possible." 

"The  size  of  the  German  army  as 
stipulated  in  the  London-Paris  accords 
need  not  be  sacrosanct.  If  at  any  time 
the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  deal 
realistically  with  disarmament,  then 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  contemplated 
size  of  the  German  army  cannot  be  ad- 
justed downwards  Jis  other  nations  In- 
cluding Russia  and  the  satellites  reduce 
their  milltaiy  potential.  This  approach 
would  put  to  rest  any  genuine  fears  the 
Rus&iana  may  have  of  Germany  and  it 
will  also  relieve  the  uncertainty  on  the 
same  score  in  Western  Europe." 

3.  Towards  a  Durable  Peace,  Europe 
and  United  States  Policies.  May  19.  1958. 
Senate: 

"While  Germany's  ties  with  Western 
Eui'ope  must  remain  intimate  and  un- 
broken, I  cannot  see,  for  example  that- 
the  present  form  and  the  extent  of  Ger- 
man military  participation  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  West  need  be  regarded  as 
sacrosanct.  Security  needs  are  ever- 
changing  needs  and  West  German  re- 
armament is  not  an  end  in  Itself.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the 
defense  of  the  Western  community  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  frightening 
of  Europe  or  keeping  tidy.  rlgW  military 
tables  of  organization.  This  is  one  area 
of  the  unification  problem,  therefore,  in 
which  it  seems  to  me  that  rea.sonabIe 
proposals  for  negotiations  ought  never  to 
be  rejected  out  of  hand.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  might  even  be  advanced  by 
the  Western  nations." 

"We  do  not  begin  to  have  the  basis  for 
German  unification  in  peace  and  for 
peace,  without  a  vast  enlaigemient  of 
contact  between  the  peoples  of  Western 
and  Eastern  Germany  themselves." 

"It  seems  to  me  most  desirable  that, 
before  we  try  to  deal  with  the  massive 
problems  of  unification  of  Germany  as 
a  whole,  that  this  problem  be  tieated  in 
microcosm.  What  better  place  is  there 
to  develop  valid  techniques  for  the  proc- 
ess of  uniting  Germany  than  in  Berlin? 
Certainly  if  unification  in  peace  and  for 
peace  cannot  be  obtained  promptly  in 
Berlin,  to  which  all  Germans  undoubt- 
edly look  as  the  Capital  of  a  unified  na- 
tion, there  is  small  prospect  that  it  will 
be  obtained  Li  peace  and  for  peace,  for 
the  whole  of  Gennany  for  a  long  time  to 
come." 

4.  The  Coming  Crisis  in  Germany, 
February  12,  1959,  Senate: 

"The  position  of  this  Government,  to 
stand  firm  in  Berlin  •  •  •  is  a  sound 
position.  Only  it  Is  not  enough  •  •  •  It 
is  not  for  reasons  of  legalism  or  propa- 
ganda that  we  stand  fast  In  Berlin. 
•  •  •  We  are  in  Berlin  to  see  to  it  that 
when  that  city  is  once  again  the  capital 
of  all  Gennany,  as  surely  it  will  be.  the 
concept  of  freedom  in  peace  will  not  be 
absent  from  the  scene.  •  •  •  we  are  in 
Berlin  in  order  to  get  out  but  to  get  out 
only  on  condition  that  the  German  po- 
litical forces  which  stand  for  freedom 
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in  peace  have  a  sure  footing  and  equal 
chance  to  survive  and  to  grow  on  their 
merits  in  the  future  capital  of  all 
Germany." 

"I  support  fully  the  position  of  this 
administration  on  the  necessity  of 
standing  fast  in  Berlin.  I  question,  how- 
ever, the  adequacy  with  which  we  have 
related  that  position  to  the  changing 
situation  in  Germany.  I  question  a 
policy  which  provides  that  not  only  do 
we  stand  fast  in  Berlin  but  also  implores 
or  demands  that  the  Russians  stand  fast. 
After  years  of  trying  to  get  the  Russians 
out  of  Innumerable  places  into  which 
they  sprawled  after  World  War  II,  It  is 
indeed  strange  to  hear  that  we  are  insist- 
ing that  the  Russisuis  must  not.  indeed, 
cannot  leave  Berlin  •  •  •  the  Russians 
obviously  have  no  intention  of  obliging 
us  by  remaining." 

ESSENTIALS    OF    A    SOUlfD    WESTEIM    POLICY    ON 
CXRMANY 

"First.  It  Is  essential  that  forces 
representing  \he  concept  of  freedom  In 
peace  not  be  driven  out  of  Berlin.  They 
need,  at  the  least,  to  remain  on  a  basis 
of  equality  with  the  forces  of  totalitari- 
anism in  the  future  capital  of  Germany. 
If  these  forces  are  to  have  a  chance  to 
remain  In  peace,  a  Western  initiative  for 
peace  Is  essential." 

"Second.  It  Is  time  to  call  upon  Ger- 
man leaders  of  the  two  Berlin  com- 
munities— East  and  West — to  begin  seri- 
ous efforts  to  unify  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  public  services  of  that 
city." 

"Third.  To  that  end  •  •  •  It  would 
be  helpful  to  enlist  the  conciliatory  serv- 
ices of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations.  If  agreement  can  be 
reached  by  East  Germany  and  West 
Germany  to  establish  an  all-Berlin  gov- 
ernment, then  it  will  be  desirable  to  re- 
pl£u:e  both  Soviet  and  Allied  forces  with 
a  United  Nations  interim  police  force 
composed  of  contingents  fix)m  nations 
not  directly  involved.  That  force  might 
supervise  the  agreement,  and  might  see 
to  it  that  all  the  routes  of  access  to  the 
city  remain  open  until  Berlin  once  again 
becomes  the  capital  of  a  peaceful,  uni- 
fied Germany.  It  may  be  that  In  the 
Berlin  microcosm  there  may  evolve  pat- 
terns of  tmification  which  will  be  appli- 
cable to  the  larger  problem  of  all-Ger- 
man unification." 

"Fourth.  If  this  approach  or  some 
such  approach  to  a  unified,  neutralized 
Berlin  fails,  Mr.  President,  then  It  Is  es- 
sential that  the  forces  representing  the 
concept  of  freedom  In  peace  in  Berlin 
remain  In  Berlin,  regardless  of  whether 
the  Russians  leave.  Let  them  go,  if 
they  win.  I  would  not  wish  to  see  this 
country  a  party  to  any  insistence  that^ 
they  stay." 

"Fifth.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  forces  representing  freedom  in  Ber- 
lin must  be  Gennanized  £is  rapidly  as 
possible.  It  Is  time  to  think  seriously 
of  replacing  the  thousands  of  allied 
military  personnel  in  Berlin  with  Ger- 
man militia,  fully  suppoiled  by  NATO 
guarantees." 

"Sixth,  Some  may  regard  discussions 
between  Germans  of  the  West  and  Ger- 
mans of  the  Bast  as  tantamount  to  rec- 


ognition of  the  East  German  Communist 
regime.  Some  who  regard  as  ai;H>ease- 
ment  not  only  talk,  but  even  thought, 
which  apparently  is  alien  to  them,  on 
the  serious  problems  of  the  Nation,  may 
even  go  so  far  as  to  label  with  this  stamp 
of  political  chicanery  any  proposals  of 
meetings  between  East  and  West  Ger- 
mans. Let  them  do  it,  Mr.  President;  It 
is  their  privilege." 

"But  let  me  say  this:  If  talk  con- 
stitutes recognition  or  appeasement,  then 
the  West  Germans  have  recognized  and 
appeased  Pankow  for  years.  The  fact 
is  that  East  Geimans  and  West  Germans 
have  worked  out  practical  agreements  of 
various  k^lnds  between  the  two  zones  of 
Germany.  As  early  as  1957,  West  Ger- 
many's exports  to  East  Germany  for  the 
year  totaled  $201  million.  During  the 
first  half  of  1958.  $125  million  in  trade 
moved  in  each  direction.  That  kind  of 
trade,  Mr.  President,  does  not  take  place 
without  talk." 

"I  do  not  know  what  the  theory  of  in- 
ternational law  may  be.  I  do  not  know 
whether  talk  is  tantamount  to  recogni- 
tion. What  is  involved  in  the  comins 
crisis  in  Germany  Is  not  a  classroom 
problem  on  tlie  theory  of  International 
law.  It  Is  the  life  or  death  problem  of 
peace  or  war.  The  stake  is  the  lives  of 
tens  of  millions  of  human  beings,  Amer- 
icans Included." 

"I  caimot  see  that  there  is  going  to  be 
any  peaceful  solution  of  this  problem 
without  r  great  deal  of  talk — between 
Germans  who  are  In  authority  in  the 
Federal  Republic  and  Germans  who  pur- 
port to  be  In  authority  in  the  Eastern 
zone.  It  seems  to  me  essential,  moreover, 
that  this  talk  cover  the  whole  range  of 
problems  of  unification  of  the  two  zones, 
the  whole  range  of  problems  involving 
the  harmonizing  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  systems  of  the  two 
zones." 

Seventh.  There  Is  a  point  beyond 
which  the  search  for  peace  can  lead  to 
the  jeopardizing  of  freedom.  Regardless 
of  whatever  agreements  emerge,  it  seems 
to  me  essential  that  the  people  of  East 
Germany  have  some  genuine  choice  in 
the  form  of  control  which  is  exercised 
over  them.  There  must  be  provision  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  all  peace- 
ful political  forces  In  al!  Germany.  All- 
German  elections  may  not  be  essential — 
although  I  think  them  highly  desirable — 
but  at  least  there  must  be  a  chance  for 
men  and  women  of  Eastern  Germany,  as 
well  as  those  of  Western  Germany,  to 
express  themselves  and  their  political 
preferences  and  to  participate  In  politi- 
cal affairs  without  the  threat  of  terror." 

"Whatever  may  be  the  details  or  the 
fusion  of  the  two  zones,  they  are  best 
left  to  the  Germans  of  the  two  zones. 
The  Germans  are  likely  to  know  better 
than  anyone  else  what  will  suit  them  and 
what  is  possible  among  them.  Further- 
more, it  Is  Inconceivable  that  at  this 
late  date  the  erstwhile  allies  of  World 
War  II  can  work  out  these  details  on 
their  behalf." 

"Eighth.  The  contribution  which  the 
Western  Allies,  as  well  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  need  to  make,  if  there  is  to  be 
peace,  is  to  guarantee,  for  a  period  of 


time,  the  kind  of  unified  Germany  which 
may  emerge  from  discussions  amxuig  the 
Germans.  What  the  former  allies  need 
to  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  a  unified  Ger- 
many neither  is  subjected  to  military 
pressures  from  its  neighbors,  nor  be- 
comes a  source  of  military  pressure  to 
its  neighbors." 

"Ninth.  To  that  end,  Mr.  President, 
It  is  essential  to  iixlude  within  the  scope 
of  our  policy  the  search  for  agreements 
which,  while  they  do  not  compel  a  sev- 
erance of  West  Germany's  numerous  ties 
with  Western  Europe,  may  lead  to  limita- 
tions of  armaments  throughout  Ger- 
many and  central  Europe.  Also  needed 
are  agreements  Dkhich  will  pull  back  the 
so-called  ultimate  weapons  and  the 
armed  forces  of  both  East  and  West 
from  the  points  of  imminent  contact  in 
Germany  and  in  central  Europe.  In 
short.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  es- 
sential Uiat  our  policy,  NATO's  policies, 
do  not  exclude  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  Rapacki  Plan,  the  Eden  Plan 
for  a  demilitarized  zone  in  middle 
Europe,  or  similar  proposals  in  connec- 
tion with  the  unification  of  Germany. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  consider  these 
matters  would  be  to  predicate  them  on 
reasonable  agreements  which  may 
emerge  from  the  Geneva  Conferences  on 
Surprise  Attacks  and  the  Suspension  of 
Nuclear  Tests." 

5.  Policies  Respecting  Germany,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1959,  Senate: 

RBCAPrrtJLATION    OE    THI    NIN«   TOIHTS    OT   THE 
SPEECH    or    FEBRUARY     12,    ItS* 

"Point  1 :  There  must  be  no  retreat  of 
the  forces  of  freedom  at  Berlin.  Mr. 
President,  I  said  that,  not  once,  but  at 
least  six  times  during  the  course  of  my 
remarks  on  February  12  •   •  •." 

"So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  not  been 
any  significant  difference  among  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  or  between  the 
Senate  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  on  the  need  to  stand  fast  at 
Berlin.  Certainly  there  never  has  been 
on  my  part." 

"Point  2:  The  German  leaders  of  the 
two  Berlin  communities  should  be  urged 
to  begin  serious  efforts  to  unify  the  pub- 
lic services  and  municipal  government  of 
that  city.  I  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  those  who  will  say  this  ap- 
proach is  Illusory  and  unrealistic;  that 
the  East  Germans  cannot  be  expected 
to  agree  even  on  a  common  sewage  sys- 
tem, let  alone  on  a  common  municipal 
government.  I  would  point  out  tn  reply, 
however,  that  if  Berlin  does  not  have  a 
common  sewage  system,  it  does  have  a 
common  subway  system.  If  the  German 
leader  of  East  and  West  Berlin  can  agree 
on  that,  as  they  have,  is  it  beyond  the 
realm  of  the  possible  that  they  may  agree 
on  other  common  public  services,  par- 
ticularly if  they  mean  to  have  peace; 
or  that  they  may  reach  a  series  of  agree- 
ments which  might  ultimately  lead  to  a 
single  municipal  govemmen*  for  the 
city?  I  must  ask:  What  stands  in  the 
way  of  an  initiative  of  this  kind?  What 
will  be  lost  by  Xxyin^  to  bring  about 
this  progress  toward  mimicipal  unity  in 
Berlin?  If  we  mean  to  have  peace.  I 
believe  the  effort  should  be  made.  It 
should  be  made  not  (mly  to  ease  the 
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danger  of  war  at  this  most  critical  point 
in  Germany;  it  should  be  made,  too,  be- 
cause if  it  is  successful,  out  of  the  micro- 
cosm of  Berlin  could  emerge  patterns  of 
unification  for  all  of  Germany." 

"Point  3:  The  conciliatory  services  of 
the  United  Nations  and,  particularly,  of 
its  Secretary  General,  should  be  enlisted, 
to  try  to  develop  an  all -Berlin  govern- 
ment. If  such  a  government  does 
emerge  in  the  municipahty,  then  a 
United  Nations  emergency  force  should 
replace  both  Communist  and  Allied 
forces  in  maintaining  free  access  to  the 
city  from  all  directions,  pending  a  gen- 
I }  eral  settlement  of  the  German  problem." 

'  "Por  my  part  I  would  much  prefer 

■^^  to  see  the  whole  city  of  Berlin  neutral- 

ized on  an  interim  basis,  under  United 
Nations  auspices,  if  that  can  be  obtained, 
rather  than  to  have  East  German  agents 
of  the  Soviet  Union  stamping  the  per- 
mits of  western  allied  transports  to  West 
Berlin.  We  cannot  know  whether  such 
an  arrangement  can  be  obtained  until  we 
try  to  obtain  it.  And  even  if  we  cannot, 
what  shall  we  have  sacrificed  by  try- 
ing?" 

"Points  4  and  5 :  Unless  a  unified,  neu- 
tralized Berlin  under  United  Nations 
auspices  is  established  as  an  interim 
measure,  then  Western  forces  must  re- 
main in  Berlin,  regardless  of  whether 
the  Russians  leave.  It  is  time  to  think 
seriously,  however,  of  replacing  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  the  thousands  of  non- 
German  allied  militai-y  personnel  in 
Berlin  with  West  German  militia." 

'I  am  fully  aware  that  their  going  may 
complicate  our  remaining  in  Berlin.  We 
shall  be  face  to  face,  then,  with  East 
Germans.  They  will  be  Communists,  to 
be  sure — but,  nevertheless,  Germans, 
not  Russians.  The  Allied  forces  may 
well  be  compelled,  in  the  last  analysis,  to 
face  them,  if  we  mean  to  stay  in  Berlin 
at  all  costs." 

"It  was  an  awareness  of  this  prob- 
ability, Mr.  President,  which  prompted 
me  to  suggest  that  it  is  time  to  think 
seriously  of  replacing  the  thousands  of 
allied  mihtary  personnel  in  West  Ber- 
lin with  West  Gei-man  militia." 

"I  know.  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
grave  risks  in  using  West  German  forces 
in  this  fashion.  Once  injected  into  the 
situation  at  Berlin,  it  is  difficult  to  fore- 
see the  contingencies  which  may  sub- 
sequently arise.  That  is  why  I  said  it  is 
time  to  think  seriously  of  usixig  them, 
not  that  it  is  time  to  use  them.  The 
risks  must  be  weighed  in  the  light  of  all 
the  information  and  estimates  available 
to  the  Executive.  They  must  be  weighed 
against  the  countless  risks  of  trying  to 
preserve,  with  Allied  forces,  a  status  quo 
in  a  situation  which  will  change,  inevi- 
tably, once  the  Russians  have  left  Berhn. 
There  may  be  sound  reasons  for  not 
taking  this  course  of  substituting  West 
Germans  for  the  Allied  forces  at  West 
Berlin.  There  are  no  sound  reasons, 
however,  for  not  exploring  fully  its  im- 
plications within  our  own  Government 
and  with  Allied  governments,  or  for  fail- 
ing to  do  so  promptly." 

"Point  6:  There  must  be  a  great  deal 
of  talk  between  Germans  who  are  in 
authority  in  the  Federal  Republic  and 
Germans  who  purport  to  be  in  authority 
in  the  Eastern  zone." 


"This  is  the  point,  Mr.  President,  of 
^  which  much  has  been  made  in  comments 
on  my  remarks  of  February  12.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  monumental  issue  has  been 
generated  here,  although,  in  fact,  no 
substantial  issue  exists." 

"I  suggested,  in  effect,  that  the  Ger- 
mans— East  and  West — go  off  into  an- 
other room  and  try  to  come  up  with 
concrete  proposals  on  the  problem  of 
German  unification,  which  they  would 
then  lay  before  the  Allied  Powers  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  approval  and  for 
guarantee  " 

"Many  of  those  who  have  commented 
on  this  proposal  have  said  in  efTect: 
'No.  That  is  a  dangerous  procedure.' 
They  have  said — those  who  endorse 
present  official  policy  on  this  point — 
that  the  West  Germans  must  whisper  in 
the  ear  of  the  allies  what  they  think 
should  be  done  about  unification  and 
the  East  Germans  must  whisper  in  the 
ear  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Then,  the 
Western  allies  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
add  their  own  thoughts  and  try,  out  of 
the  conglomeration,  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment." 

"Mr.  President,  either  way  is  agree- 
able to  me.  Out  of  my  own  limited  ex- 
perience at  international  conferences, 
however.  I  have  my  own  views  as  to 
which  wa^  is  likely  to  offer  greater  pros- 
pect for  success.  Those  who  now  con- 
duct foreign  poUcy  have  theirs.  I  am 
more  than  willing  to  try  their  way  if 
they  believe  it  will  work.  I  have  a  feel- 
ing, however,  that  before  we  are  done 
with  this  matter  of  whisp>ering  in  ears 
and  the  fiction  of  no  contract  between 
the  Germans,  we  shall  be  more  than 
willing  to  try  others." 

"Point  7:  AU-Gennan  elections  may 
not  be  essential  to  peace  and  to  freedom, 
but  there  must  be  some  opportunity  for 
the  people  of  East  Germany,  as  there  is 
in  West  Germany,  to  express  their  po- 
litical preferences  and  to  participate  in 
political  affairs  without  terror.  Unless 
there  is,  the  search  for  peace  can  lead 
to  the  jeopardizing  of  freedom." 

•Point  8:  The  Western  allies  and  the 
Soviet  Union  must  guarantee  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  then  unified  Gennany  which 
may  emerge  from  discussions  among 
the  Germans.  They  must  see  to  it  that 
Germany  is  neither  subjected  to  military 
pressures  from  its  neighbors  nor  be- 
comes a  source  of  military  pressures  to 
its  neighbors." 

"Point  9 ;  It  is  essential  that  our  policy. 
NATOs  policies,  do  not  exclude  a  care- 
ful consideration — may  I  repeat  that 
word,  consideration' — of  the  Rapacki 
plan,  the  Eden  plan  for  a  demilitarized 
zone  in  middle  Europe,  or  similar  pro- 
posals in  connection  with  the  unification 
of  Germany,  predicated — may  I  repeat 
that  word,  predicated' — or  contingent 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  conferences  on 
surprise  attack,  and  suspension  of  nu- 
clear tests  now  going  on  in  Geneva." 

"The  basic  points  at  which  I  divei-ge 
from  what  is  present  official  policy.  I 
believe,  are  these: 

"First.  Official  policy,  in  effect,  says 
that  the  Russians  cannot  leave  Berlin 
or  the  routes  of  access  to  the  city  from 
the  West:  certainly,  that  they  cannot 
leave  in  spirit  and,  perhaps,  not  even  in 
body.     For  my  part.  I   would  have  no 
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particular  desire  to  see  them  stay,  in 
body  or  in  spirit,  even  if  they  could  be 
persuaded  from  going,  which  I  doubt. " 

"Second.  Official  policy  does  not  seek 
actively  to  try  to  bring  about  a  unifica- 
tion of  the  municipal  services  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  two  Berlins  at  the  present 
time.  I  believe  that  effort  should  be 
made." 

"Third.  Official  policy  does  not  seek 
to  enlist  the  United  Nations  in  the  Berlin 
crisis  at  this  time.  For  my  part.  I  believe 
it  is  high  time  that  this  be  done:  par- 
ticularly, that  the  conciliatory  services 
of  the  Secretary  General  be  sought. ' 

"Fourth.  Official  policy  gives  no  evi- 
dence of  considering  replacing  the  thou- 
sands of  Allied  forces  in  Berlin  with 
West  Germans.  If  we  are  not  going  to 
move  or  cannot  move  in  the  direction  of 
trying  to  bring  about  the  unity  and 
interim  neutralization  of  all  Berlin 
through  U.N.  conciliation,  then,  I  be- 
lieve, for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
stated,  we  must  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  making  this  replacement." 

6.  Speech,  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Law  School,  New  York  University,  April 
8.  1959: 

"If  the  beginnings  of  a  stable  peace 
in  Germany  and  Central  Europe  are  to 
be  drawn  from  the  impending  Confer- 
ences, there  will  have  to  be  a  rethinking 
of  many  aspects  of  the  policies  which 
the  Soivet  Union  has  pursued  in  that 
region,  which  the  nations  of  the  West 
have  pursued.  There  will  have  to  be 
give  and  take,  a  quid  pro  quo,  conces- 
sion to  match  concession.  We  cannot, 
at  this  point,  sev  the  details  of  agree- 
ments but  the  signposts  along  the  road 
to  a  rational  settlement  are  beginning  to 
emerge. ' 

"1.  At  Berlin,  for  example,  we  can  see 
that  there  can  be  no  one-sided  with- 
drawal of  the  forces  of  freedom  from  the 
Western  part  of  the  city.  That  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  there  can  be  no 
change  in  the  status  of  that  city.  It 
means  only  that  any  change  in  the  status 
of  that  city  must  be  a  total  change, 
which  leaves  freedom  in  no  less  an  ad- 
vantageous position  than  communism. 
Perhaps  this  total  charge  can  be  brought 
about  through  the  interim  neutralization 
of  both  free  and  Communist  Berlin  with 
the  help  of  the  United  Nations  and  under 
its  supervision,  with  free  access  to  the 
city  by  all  routes  guaranteed  by  that 
body  until  Berlin  becomes  once  again 
the  capital  of  a  United  Germany." 

"2.  There  needs  to  be  at  least  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  beginning  on  the  prob- 
lem of  German  unification,  with  Ger- 
mans of  East  and  West  contributing 
more,  much  more,  Uian  they  now  are 
doing  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
U*iification." 

"3.  There  must  be  some  evidence  of 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Commu- 
nists In  control  of  the  Eastern  part  of 
Germany  to  accept  and  to  extend  the- 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Decla- 
ration on  Human  Rights.  In  particular, 
there  must  be  a  beginning  of  the  resto- 
ration of  political  rights  to  all  in  that 
zone,  rights  which  can  be  exercised  free- 
ly and  not  under  the  thieat  of  terror." 
'4.  There  must  be  a  willingness  to  ac- 
cey.t  the  reality  that  Germany's  peace - 
tul  ties  with  Western  Europe  cannot  be 
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ended  except  by  the  will  of  the  German 
people  themselves." 

"5.  There  must  be  an  equal  willing- 
ness, however,  to  accept  the  premise  that 
the  extent  and  nature  of  German  re- 
armament is  not  sacrosanct,  that  it  can 
be  limited  or  altered  In  the  Interests  of 
the  security  of  all  nations." 

"6.  There  must  be  a  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  premise  that  the  numbers  of 
foreign  troops,  and  the  nature  of  their 
armaments  in  Germany  and  In  Central 
Europe  is  subject  to  negotiation  on  a 
give  and  take  basis.  To  this  end.  the 
Eden  and  Oaitsklll  plans  and  the  Ra- 
packi plan  all  merit  thie  closest  consid- 
eration, provided — I  repeat — provided 
that  there  are  reasonable  agreements  in 
the  Geneva  Conferences  on  the  control 
of  nuclear  testing  and  the  prevention  of 
surprise  attack." 

7.  Speech.  World  Affairs  Forum.  For- 
eign PoUcy  Association.  Pittsburgh,  May 
1,  1959: 

"I  am  not  persuaded  that  the  inter- 
ests of  this  nation,  of  freedom  and  of 
hiunan  civilization  lie  in  an  indefinite 
continuance  of  the  present  military  sit- 
uation in  Berlin  and  in  Germany,  a  sit- 
uation which,  increasingly,  will  permit 
an  accident  or  an  irresponsible  local 
provocation  to  precipitate  the  suicide  of 
civilization.  I  am  not  persuaded  that 
these  interests  are  served  by  perpetuat- 
ing arrangements  in  Germany  which  of- 
fer little  prospect  of  progress  towards 
peaceful  unification  to  the  German  peo- 
ple. I  lun  not  persuaded  that  these  in- 
terests are  served  by  the  erer-mounting 
costs  of  the  arms  rivalry  of  the  cold 
war,  and  the  propaganda  war — costs 
which  are  occasioned  in  great  part  by 
the  existing  situation  in  Germany." 

"What  I  am  trying  to  suggest,  in 
short,  is  that  it  Is  not  enough,  in  our 
own  interests,  merely  to  stand  fast  in 
Gei-many,  as  an  end  in  Itself.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  seek  to  sustain  an  ex- 
isting situation  which  is  ceasing  to  be 
adequate  for  minimum  stability  in  Ger- 
many and  Central  Europe.  Rather,  we 
must  stand  fast  in  order  to  go  forward, 
in  order  to  establish  more  equitable,  ra- 
tional and  evolving  conditions  of  peace. ' 

"That  is  th^  challenge  of  the  impend- 
ing conferences  on  Germany.  We  must 
strive  in  them.  It  seems  to  me.  to  create  a 
less  volatile  situation  in  Berlin,  not  mere- 
ly by  changing  the  Western  position  in 
that  city  as  the  Russians  have  suggested 
but  perhaps  by  altering  the  status  of  the 
entire  city,  by  internationalizing  all 
Berlin  under  United  Nations  or  other 
.satisfactory  international  auspices  as  an 
Interim  arrangement.  We  must  seek  a 
readjustment  of  the  military  situation  in 
all  of  Germany  and  Central  Europe  in  a 
fashion  which  promises  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  war  by  accident  or  provoca- 
tion. We  must  seek,  finally,  a  begiiming 
on  the  spread  of  full  political  freedom 
throughout  Germany  and  on  German 
unification  and,  to  that  end,  we  must  en- 
list in  far  greater  measiire  than  hereto- 
fore, the  participation  of  the  Germans 
themselves— East  and  West." 

"I  realize,  fully,  that  we  shall  not  get 
anywhere  with  negotiations  to  these  ends 
if  the  Russians  are  not  of  a  mind,  in 


their  own  interest,  to  move  in  a  similar 
direction.  As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  know  the  contents  of  the  Soviet 
mind  at  this  time,  nor  do  I  know  of  any- 
orie  who  does.  I  do  know  that  regardless 
of  Russian  intentions  we  shall  not  begin 
to  move  toward  these  ends  unless  we  our- 
selves are  cleai'  as  to  where  it  is  we  want 
to  go.  We  require  at  this  point  in  time, 
beyond  all  else,  a  frank  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  a  change  in  Geimany, 
a  change  not  in  the  marmer  exix)unded 
by  the  Russians  and  not  necessarily  in 
the  manner  first  projected  by  ourselves 
years  ago.  Rather,  we  need  a  change 
which  conforms  to  the  realities  of  the 
present,  a  change  brought  about  by  con- 
cessions which  match  concessions.  To 
this  task,  we — all  the  Western  nations — 
must  bring  a  new  dedication,  a  new  de- 
termination to  develop  equitable,  dura- 
ble, and  evolving  conditions  of  peace." 

8.  The  German  Conferences  and 
Peace,  Gonzaga  University,  Spokane, 
May  24,  1959: 

"To  conclude  that  the  Russians  are 
the  sole  cause  of  the  problem  in  Ger- 
many is  to  ape  the  practices  of  Soviet 
propaganda  which  have  held  that  the 
problem  is  due  solely  to  the  machina- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  nations.  A  mutual  finger- 
pointing  of  this  kind  may  relieve  feel- 
ings. It  may  fill  both  sides  with  self- 
righteousness.  It  does  not  abate  the 
danger  in  Germany  and  Central  Europe. 
The  threat  of  war  remains  and  it  is  a 
thieat  not  only  to  the  well-being  of 
Russians  but  of  Americans  as  well  and, 
indeed,  of  all  humanity." 

"We  shall  get  closer  to  the  reality  if 
we  see  the  problem  not  as  a  one-sided 
matter  but.  in  part,  as  a  mutual  repul- 
sion between  freedom  and  communism, 
a  repulsion  which  has  led  to  a  cold  war 
fought  largely  without  Marquis  of 
Queensbury  rules.  That  cold  war,  act- 
ing as  it  does,  to  keep  a  high  state  of 
tension  in  Germany  is.  indeed  one  of 
the  major  sources  of  the  potential  con- 
flict." 

"But  let  us  go  on  from  there.  Let 
us  recognize,  too.  that  the  danger  of 
war  also  derives  from  the  close  and  un- 
stable contact  of  hostile  and  ever-more 
powerfully  armed  military  forces — 
Western  and  Communist — in  a  divided 
Germany  and.  particularly,  in  a  divided 
Berlin.  The  contact,  at  any  time,  can 
produce  as  It  has,  local  military  inci- 
dents or  clashes.  It  is  far  from  in- 
conceivable that  such  incidents,  in  this 
day  of  quickening  countdo^^Tis,  can  pre- 
cipitate a  war  of  prestige,  a  war  of  acci- 
dent which  no  nation  really  wants.  It  is 
risk  enough  when  a  war  of  annihila- 
tion can  be  set  in  motion  by  a  calcu- 
lated word  from  Moscow.  It  is  risk 
beyond  reason  when  It  can  be  set  off  by 
the  madness  or  misjudgment  of  any  one 
of  the  many  military  commanders  scat- 
tered through  Germany." 

"Let  us  recognize,  finally,  that  the 
danger  of  war  in  Germany  derives  in 
major  part  from  still  a  third  cause.  It 
derives  from  the  festering  of  a  large  col- 
lection of  unsolved  political  problems  in 
and  around  that  nation.  Principal 
among  them  is  the  continued  division  of 
Gennany,  fift<»en  years  after  the  war. 


and  the  continuance  of  a  status  for  that 
nation  which  while  it  is  no  longer  one 
of  war  is  not  yet  one  of  peace." 

"If  the  will  to  peace  is  genuine,  if 
the  ne^tiations  are  honest,  however 
hard  the  bargaining,  they  need  not  end 
in  failure.  Nor  need  they  end  In  an 
illusion  of  accord  which  masks  a  reality 
of  discord.  They  can  produce  a  pattern 
of  evolving  peace  in  and  around  Ger- 
many." 

"If  you  will  recall  the  sources  of  con- 
flict which  I  suggested  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks, I  believe  you  will  see,  readily,  the 
nature  of  this  pattern.  There  will  be, 
not  merely  a  momentary  easing  of  Soviet 
pressure  on  West  Berlin  but  a  new  in- 
terim status  for  the  entire  city  of  Ber- 
lin with  a  United  Nations  or  some  other 
form  of  international  guarantee  of  its 
security  until  it  is  once  again  the  capi- 
tal of  all  Germany.  There  will  be  ar- 
rangements which  will  provide  for  the 
progressive  unification  of  Germany  and 
a  progressive  equalization  of  the  public 
rights  and  duties  of  all  Germans — East 
and  West.  There  will  be  a  progressive 
easement  of  the  danger  of  war  which 
now  arises  from  the  close  contact  of 
communist  and  free  forces  in  Germany 
and  from  the  accumulating  power  of  the 
armaments — East  and  West,  German 
and  non- German  in  that  region.  There 
will  be  a  progressive  healing  in  all  the 
relationships  of  the  nations — East  and 
West — of  the  divided  continent  of 
E^irope." 

"May  I  say  in  this  connection  that  I 
hope  that  the  participation  in  the  pres- 
ent meetings  will  continue  to  be  limited 
to  Russia.  France.  Britain  and  the 
United  States  and  the  Germans  of  both 
East  and  West.  This  limited  member- 
ship seems  to  me  the  best  way  to  pro- 
gress, at  this  time,  on  the  immediate 
problems  of  Germany,  and  I  believe  Sec- 
retary Herter  is  quite  correct  in  Insisting 
upon  maintaining  the  limitation." 

"However,  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  soon 
to  begin  planning  for  a  larger  all- 
European  conference.  It  is  in  such  con- 
ference that  the  representatives  of  Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia,  of  Italy.  Belgium, 
Netheilands,  Denmark,  indeed  of  all  the 
Einropean  countries  can  make  their 
voices  heard  on  the  problems  of  peace 
of  Europe  and,  on  other  issues  of  pri- 
mary interest  to  the  people  of  that  con- 
tinent. I  would  hope,  moreover,  that  in 
such  a  conference  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  remain  in 
the  backgroimd  rather  than  in  the 
foreground." 

9.  The  2d  German  Crisis,  March  23, 
1960,  Senate: 

"We  are  correct  when  we  stand  finn 
in  the  face  of  a  Soviet  provocation  at 
Berlin.  But  standing  firm,  alone,  meets 
only  the  immediate  provocation.  It 
does  not  face  these  other  factors  in  the 
German  situation,  the  factors  which 
strongly  indicate  that  the  present  stale- 
mate is  not  adequate.  Standing  finn, 
alone,  does  not  meet  the  question  of  the 
e.ssential  need  for  peaceful  progress  on 
German  unification.  Standing  firm, 
alone,  does  not  meet  the  question  of  the 
danger  of  accidental  war  or  war  by  child- 
like provocation  at  Berlin.  Standings 
Ann,  alone,  does  not  meet  the  question 
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of  the  inter-relationship  between  a  dan- 
gerously divided  Gennany  and  a  dan- 
gerously divided  Europe — the  delicate 
balance  between  peace  and  war.  Hence, 
it  does  not  meet  the  question — let  alone 
of  disarmament — but  even  of  the  capac- 
ity of  the  nations  involved  to  bear  the 
burden  of  armaments,  along  with  all  the 
other  biu:dens  of  an  increasingly  com- 
plex civilization." 

"The  pressures  of  the  German  situa- 
tion are  little  different,  today,  from 
what  they  were,  when  a  year  ago,  their 
prolonged  neglect,  led  to  the  first  Ger- 
man crisis.  That  they  did  not  erupt, 
then,  was  due  to  the  round  of  goodwill 
toiu-s,  the  visiting  back  and  forth  and 
hither  and  yon.  How  much  longer  these 
safety  valves  will  operate,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  What  can  be  said  with  certainty 
is  that  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  indefinitely  on 
safety  valves." 

"Sooner  or  later  the  nations  involved 
must  come  to  grips  with  the  realities  of 
the  German  situation  as  it  is  today.  It 
is  probable  that  the  longer  the  moment 
of  reckoning  is  put  off.  the  smaller  will 
be  the  margin  for  peace,  a  durable 
peace." 

"The  answer,  the  answer  for  peace,  it 
seems  to  me,  lies  in  a  change  of  status 
for  all  Berlin,  for  East  Berlin  no  less  than 
West  Berlin.  The  answer,  it  seems  to 
me,  lies  in  agreement  which  permits  this 
city — this  entire  city — and  its  routes  of 
access  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
Nations  or  some  other  international 
body,  with  neutral  forces  responsible  to 
its  authority,  until  such  time  as  it  is  once 
again  the  capital  of  all  Germany.  Let 
this  new  interim  status  for  the  entire 
city  be  guaranteed  by  the  Allied  nations. 
by  the  communist  nations,  by  the  United 
Nations.  Let  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  city  in  trust  be  borne  by  the  two 
principle  German  political  authorities 
which  have  the  greatest  stake  in  it — by 
Bonn  and  Pankow — in  proportions  equal 
to  the  authority  which  they  claim.  Be- 
neath an  international  authority,  let  the 
two  German  authorities  begin  the  long 
and  difficult  task  of  merging  the  two 
parts  of  what  is  one  city." 

"In  a  setting  of  that  kind,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  might  contemplate  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  present  dangerous 
juxtaposition  of  Soviet  and  Allied 
forces.  We  might  find  as  valid  the  with- 
drawal of  both  Soviet  and  Allied  forces 
from  Berlin." 

"In  the  microcosm  of  Berlin,  more- 
over, could  be  cast  the  molds  of  reunifi- 
cation for  all  of  Germany.  I  think  it 
is  clear  that  that  reunification  is  not 
going  to  begin  on  the  basis  of  free  all- 
German  elections  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Nor  does  the  fonnula  offered  by 
the  Russians  offer  any  greater  hope,  foi- 
they  would  formalize  the  division  of  Ger- 
many into  two  German  nations,  with  a 
vague  provision  for  future  negotiations 
between  these  two  nations  on  the  ques- 
tion of  unification." 

"If  there  is  to  be  a  well-founded  hope 
for  German  reunification  in  peace,  it 
must  be  recognized  by  all  that  we  are 
dealing  with  one  German  nation  in 
which  there  are  two  German  political 
entities.  I  say  that.  Mr.  President,  not 
to  play  with  words  but  in  an  effort  to 


define  more  precisely  the  reality  which 
confronts  us,  for  it  is  only  in  terms  of 
that  reality  that  we  can  hope  to  act  for 
peace  in  Germany." 

"To  divide  Germany  into  two  nations, 
as  the  Russians  suggest,  will  not  change 
the  fact  that  there  is  one  Germany.  It 
may  postpone  the  day  when  that  unity 
will  reassert  itself  but  it  will  also  increase 
the  violence  of  the  pressure  for  unifica- 
tion and  may  well  thrust  that  pressure 
from  rational  into  irrational  channels." 

"Similarly  to  insist  upon  free  all-Ger- 
man elections  at  this  time,  as  the  route 
to  unification,  is  also  to  postpone  the 
day  of  unification,  in  all  probability. 
with  the  same  consequences.  This 
route,  unfortunately,  is  closed  by  the  in- 
escapable fact  that  there  are  two  po- 
litical entities  in  the  one  Germany. 
While  one  entity  might  achieve  suprem- 
acy by  this  route,  the  other  is  not  likely 
to  conduct  its  own  burial  in  peace  by  this 
route." 

"If  these  are  the  facts,  as  I  believe 
them  to  be,  and  if  it  is  desirable  to  break 
the  stalemate  now  in  Germany,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be.  then  it  follows  that  there 
should  be  one  peace  treaty  with  Ger- 
many, with  both  German  political  enti- 
ties sharing  responsibility  for  it.  It  fol- 
lows that  both,  with  such  assistance  and 
persuasion  as  can  be  provided  from  with- 
out, must  assume  deep  responsibilities  in 
the  task  of  unification  because  that  task 
will  be  most  difficult;  in  the  lapse  of  15 
years,  institutions  have  grown  up  in  the 
two  parts  of  Germany  which  will  not 
readily  be  reconciled,  one  with  the 
other.  It  follows,  too,  that  if  there  can- 
not be  free  all-German  elections  at  this 
time,  there  must  be  at  least  a  guaran- 
teed measure  of  equal  political  freedom 
and  of  equal  political  participation  for 
all  Germans,  living  in  each  of  the  two 
political  entities  at  this  time. ' 

"Finally,  to  act  for  peace,  not  only  in 
Germany  but  in  all  Europe  and  to  give 
substance  to  the  professed  universal  de- 
sire for  a  lightening  of  the  burden  of 
armaments,  there  must  be  recognition 
on  all  sides  that  present  military  ar- 
rangements in  Germany  and.  indeed,  in 
all  Europe  are  not  sacrosanct.  If  there 
is  an  end  to  the  military  confrontation 
at  Berlin,  if  there  is  visible  progress  in 
peace  towards  German  unification,  then 
there  can  be,  there  ought  to  be,  a  gen- 
eral easement  of  the  entire  European 
military  confrontation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  all-European  agreements  for 
safeguarding  the  peace.  The  Eden,  the 
Rapacki  and  similar  proposals  of  the 
past  warrant  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration in  this  connection." 

"We  cannot  ignore  our  own  responsi- 
bilities on  the  assumption  that  others 
will  ignore  theirs.  We  cannot,  for  we 
shall  suffer  along  with  others,  for  our 
own  neglect.  There  is  no  escape.  There 
is  no  retreat.  We  must  seek  a  change 
and  hope  that  others  will  do  the  same. 
But  we  must  not  avoid  a  change  if  it  is 
in  our  interests,  regardless  of  what 
others  may  do  or  not  do.  We  must 
seek,  in  new  policies,  an  agreement 
which  eases  rather  than  appeases  at 
Berlin,  an  agreement  which  paves  a 
practical  way  to  the  peaceful  unification 
of  Germany,  an  agreement  which  begins 


to  stitch  the  cleavage  between  Europe — 
East  and  West.  Let  others  obstruct  such 
an  agreement  If  they  will  but  let  us  not 
ignore  these  needs  in  our  policies,  these 
needs  which  are  the  most  compelling 
that  confront  the  ijeople  of  the  Western 
World — the  people  of  Russia  and  East- 
em  Europe  no  less  than  those  of  West- 
em  Europe  and  the  United  States." 

10.  New  Insight — New  Policies.  June 
23.  1960.  Senate: 

"Our  policy  should  go  beyond  a  mere 
holding  of  West  Berhn  and.  apparently, 
a  willingness  to  make  concessions  by 
limiting  weapons  and  men  m  that  half- 
city.  Our  policy  should  embrace  and 
advocate  the  neutralization  and  inter- 
nationalization of  all  of  Berlin — both 
Soviet  and  Western  2^nes — on  an  In- 
terim basis,  until  it  is  once  again  the 
capital  of  a  unified  Germany.  To  that 
end  we  should  seek,  through  diplomatic 
negotiations.  United  Nations  control  and 
policing  of  the  entire  city  and  routes  of 
access,  with  the  cost  of  the  undertaking 
borne  by  the  governments  of  both  parts 
of  Germany  in  appropriate  shares." 

11.  A  T^ird  Way  on  Berlin.  June  14. 
1961.  Senate: 

"It  seents  to  me  that  the  German  peo- 
ple will  have  the  best  opportunity  to  find 
the  way  to  unification  in  peace  and  the 
outside  powers  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  search,  if  they  will 
act  now  to  remove  Berlin — all  Berlin — 
from  the  clashes  of  the  cold  war  into 
which  it  has  been  driven  by  the  events 
of  the  postwar  years.  If  we  must  live, 
as  it  now  seems  likely,  for  an  indefinite 
period  with  a  divided  Gennany.  then, 
peace  requires  that  Berlin — all  Berlin- 
be  held  in  peace  and  in  trust  until  the 
day  of  unification.  Its  status  must  be 
reconstituted  so  that  Berlin  will  be  the 
hope  for  peaceful  German  unification 
rather  than  the  prize  for  German  uni- 
fication by  other  means  which  it  has  now 
become." 

"This  conversion  of  Berhn  will  not 
occur  under  Mr.  Khrushchev's  proposal 
to  turn  only  West  Berlin  into  a  free 
city.  Even  if  the  rights  of  the  Western 
presence  to  that  half-city  were  Insured 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  even  if  guar- 
antees of  the  safety  of  the  Western 
enclave  were  inviolate.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  this  arrangement  would  be 
satisfactory.  For  It  would  reduce  this 
enclave  to  a  sleepy  quasi-foreign  anach- 
ronism and  it  would  leave  Berlin — sym- 
bolic Berhn,  unifying  Berlin.  capiUl 
Berlin,  German  Berlin— in  the  hands  of 
a  mihtant  German  minority.  It  would 
give  an  enormous  and  inadmissible  am- 
plification throughout  Gennany  to  the 
present  small  voice  of  the  East  German 
minority  government  at  Pankow.  It 
would  invite  German  nationalism 
throughout  Germany  to  adhere  to  the 
German  Communist  standard  fiying  in 
East  Berlin.  That  is  a  handicap  which 
freedom  carmot  allow.  It  is  a  concession 
which  does  not  accord  with  the  needs  of 
peace  in  Germany  or  the  essentials  of 
peaceful  competition  between  commu- 
nism and  freedom." 

"I  do  not  believe.  Madam  President 
that  the  way  to  peace  can  be  found  either 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in 
Berlin  or  in  the  change  which  Mr.  Khru- 
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shchev  proposes.  A  third  way  may  lie 
in  the  creation  of  a  free  city  not  in  West 
Berlin  alone  but  in  the  creation  of  a  free 
city  which  embraces  all  Berlin — the 
Communist  east  no  less  than  the  free 
western  segment  of  that  metropolis.  Let 
this  whole  city  be  held  in  trust  and  in 
peace  by  some  international  authority 
until  such  time  as  it  is  again  the  capital 
of  Germany.  Let  the  routes  of  access  to 
this  whole  city  be  garrisoned  by  inter- 
national peace  teams  in  the  effective 
.pattern  of  those  now  operating  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  Let  this  in- 
terim status  of  free  city  be  guaranteed 
by  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  pact  coun- 
tries. Let  Bonn  and  Pankow  subscribe 
to  this  arrangement  any  pay  its  costs  in 
appropriate  shares.  Let  these  changes 
be  incorporated  in  specific  written  agree- 
ments. Then,  perhaps,  we  may  have  the 
beginning  of  a  durable  peace  in  Berlin 
and  the  healing  of  the  cleavage  in  Ger- 
many and  Europe." 

"Our  present  position  on  Berlin,  even 
unchallenged  by  the  Soviet  Union,  leads 
only  in  a  circle  endlessly  repeated  as  it 
continues  to  recede  from  the  changing 
realities  of  Germany  and  Europe  until  it 
now  promises  to  become  at  best  irrelevant 
and  at  worst  a  stimulus  to  catastrophe. 
The  Soviet  pwsition  on  Berlin,  un- 
changed, in  my  opinion,  is  also  headed 
towards  complete  irrelevance  unless  be- 
fore that  point  is  reached,  it  precipitates 
a  military  conflict  by  accident  or  design." 

12.  Debate.  June  20. 1961.  Senate: 

"In  my  statement  last  Wednesday  I 
offered  a  proposal  for  a  possible  approach 
to  solution  of  the  Berlin  question.  It 
was  neither  the  way  suggested  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev  nor  merely  a  continuance  of 
the  status  quo  in  that  city.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  find  a  third  way.  not  in  retreat 
from  where  we  now  stand  but  in  an  ad- 
vance to  what  I  believe  may  be  a  firmer 
ground  for  peace  in  Europe." 

"I  do  not  now  believe  and  have  never 
believed  in  change  for  the  sake  of  change 
in  public  policy  any  more  than  in  auto- 
mobiles. But  I  believe  it  is  essential  to 
the  security  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  that  we  do  not  doom  our- 
selves to  the  mental  prison  of  equating 
all  change  with  retreat  and  defeat.  For 
in  foreign  policy,  no  less  than  in  all  other 
aspects  of  human  existence,  an  ordered 
change  is  the  key  to  rational  survival 
and  progress.  Unless  we  are  not  afraid, 
first,  to  consider  changes  in  a  world  of 
change  and.  second,  to  make  changes  if 
reaison  tells  us  they  should  be  made,  we 
shall  find  ourselves,  in  foreign  policy, 
time  and  again  in  pursuit  of  the  last  car 
of  a  train  that ,  is  always  pulling  away 
from  us."  I 

13.  Statement,  August  16,  1961,  Sen- 
ate: 

"I  see  little  virtue  at  this  time  in  try- 
ing to  deal  with  these  questions  in  a  full 
dress  conference  with  all  the  theatrical 
trappings  of  an  international  melo- 
drama. But  I  see  much  virtue  in  quiet, 
sober  preliminary  discussions  of  these 
questions.  I  would  suggest  that  we  have 
an  outstanding  Ambassador  in  Moscow 
and  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  this  city 
is  most  capable.  The  task  might  well 
begin  with  an  exploration  of  the  ques- 
tions by  these  men  and  the  diplomats  of 


other  nations  involved.  Or,  if  this  means 
of  communication  is  inadequate,  others 
can  be  devised.  It  is  not  so  important, 
Mr.  President,  who  may  initiate  negotia- 
tions or  in  what  circumstances  they  may 
be  initiated.  I  should  think  the  people 
of  the  world  would  be  grateful  to  whom- 
ever had  the  courage  to  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns.  But  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant is  the  substance  of  the  negotia- 
tions. I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
at  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  peace  at 
Berlin  is  not  who  talks  with  whom,  who 
is  bashful  and  who  is  bold  in  approach- 
ing negotiations.  Rather,  it  is  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  desire  to  find  mutually 
satisfactory  answers  to  the  kind  of  ques- 
tions which  I  have  enumerated  and  the 
skill  of  the  diplomacy  by  which  these 
answers  are  sought." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  included  in  the  Record 
a  synopsis  of  the  "Apparent  Western 
Concessions  in  Berlin  Question"  pre- 
pared for  me  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Di- 
vision of  the  Library  of  Congress,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Whelan, 
analyst  in  Soviet  and  East  European 
Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  synopsis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The     Libiumt     of     Congress, 

Legislative  Reference  Service. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  13.  1961. 
To:  Hon.  Michael  J.  Mansfield. 
Prom;  Foreign  Affairs  Division. 
Subject:    Apparent   Western   concessions    In 
Berlin  question. 

In  a  press  conference  on  November  26, 
1958,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  acknowledged 
that  It  might  be  possible  to  accept  the  East 
Germans  as  "agents"  of  the  Russians  In  car- 
rying out  administrative  functions  at 
checkpoints  along  the  access  routes.  This 
pronouncement  was  regarded  as  an  altera- 
tion In  what  appeared  to  be  accepted  policy. 
The  following  quotation  Is  taken  from  the 
transcript  of  the  Secretary's  press  con- 
ference : 

"Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  what  if,  despite 
this  responsibility,  the  Soviets  go  ahead  and 
turn  over  to  the  East  German  authorities 
the  checkpoints  on  the  Autobahn  and  con- 
trol to  the  land,  sea,  and  air  routes?  Now 
the  question  would  arise:  would  we  deal 
with  the  East  German  officials  who  would 
man  the  checkpoints,  for  example,  even 
as 

"Answer:  Well,  we  would  certainly  not 
deal  with  them  In  any  way  which  involved 
our  acceptance  of  the  East  German  regime 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  dis- 
charging the  obligation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

"Question:  Does  that  mean  that  we 
might  deal  with  them  as  agents  of  the  Soviet 
Union? 

"Answer:  We  might,  yes.  There  are  cer- 
tain respects  now  In  which  minor  func- 
tionaries of  the  so-called  GX).R.  (German 
Democratic  Republic)  are  being  dealt  with 
by  both  the  Western  Powers,  the  three  Al- 
lied Powers,  and  also  by  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  It  all  depends  upon  the  de- 
tails of  Just  how  they  act  and  how  they 
function.  You  can't  exclude  that  to  a  minor 
degree  because  it  is  going  on  at  the  present 
time  and  has  been.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
the  character  of  the  activity  is  such  as  to 
indicate  that  to  accept  this  would  Involve 
acceptance  of  a  substitution  of  the  G.DJI. 
for  the  present  obligation  and  responsibility 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  then  that,  I  take  it,  we 
would  not  do"  (New  York  Times,  Nov.  27, 
1958,  p. 18). 


In  another  press  conference  on  January 
13.  1959,  Mr.  Dulles  acknowledged  that  free 
elections  were  not  the  only  way  that  reuni- 
fication of  Germany  could  be  brought  about. 
Heretofore  the  West  had  insisted  upon  free 
elections  as  an  essential  step  to  elections. 
The  following  quotation  Is  taken  from 
Mr.  Dulles'  press  conference  of  January  13, 
1959: 

"Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  our  position 
that  free  elections  are  the  only  method  of 
reuniting  Germany?  In  other  words,  do  we 
say.  'No  free  elections,  no  reunification'? 

"Answer:  Well,  we  never  have  said  that. 
The  formula  of  reunification  by  free  electleflis 
was  the  agreed  formula.  It  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  natural  method.  But  I  wouldn't  say 
that  it  is  the  only  method  by  which  reuni- 
fication could  be  accomplished."  (New  York 
Times,  Jan.  14,  1959,  p.  8.) 

At  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters in  1959  the  Western  Powers  appeared 
to  make  some  concessions.  In  the  first  place, 
the  East  German  representatives  were  seated 
at  a  separate  table  at  the  Conference.  A 
West  German  delegation  was  also  seated. 
The  Western  Powers  have  not  recognized  the 
East  German  regime.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Soviets  have  recognized  the  West  German 
Government. 

In  the  course  of  negotiations,  the  West 
also  agreed  to  (1)  reduce  its  military  garri- 
son in  West  Berlin;  (2)  Impose  curbs  on 
propaganda  and  intelligence  activities  in 
West  Berlin,  if  the  same  restriction  applied 
to  East  Berlin;  and  (3)  ban  atomic  weapons 
in  West  Berlin,  again,  if  it  were  applied  to 
East  Berlin. 

The  Soviets  rejected  the  Western  offer  to 
keep  its  forces  at  11,000  and  demanded  that 
it  be  reduced  to  a  "token"  force  of  3,600. 
The  Soviets  also  insisted  that  the  cxirbs  on 
propaganda  and  Intelligence  activities  be  im- 
posed only  upon  West  Berlin.  Similarly,  they 
insisted  that  the  ban  on  atomic  weapons 
be  Imposed  only  on  West  Berlin. 

Subsequently,  both  the  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy  administrations  withdrew  these 
concessions  and  assumed  the  position  that 
negotiations  would  have  to  be  resimied  on 
the  original  basis. 

What  could  be  interpreted  as  a  substan- 
tial Western  concession  grew  out  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  rather  than  being  a  point 
of  actual  negotiation,  and  that  was,  (1)  the 
invitation  to  Khrushchev  to  visit  the  United 
States,  and  (2)  thus  providing  the  op- 
portunity for  him  to  confer  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  what  amoiinted  to  a  summit  con- 
ference. The  following  analysis  does  not 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  Invitation,  but 
only  attempts  to  show  how  Khrtlshchev's 
visit  could  be  regarded  as  a  Western  conces- 
sion in  the  cold  war. 

At  the  time  of  the  second  Berlin  crisis, 
1958-59,  some  observers  expressed  the  view 
that  one  of  Khrushchev's  motivations  was 
to  force  the  West  to  confer  on  outstanding 
East-West  problems  at  the  sununlt  level.  At 
first,  the  West  resisted,  but  as  the  crisis 
deepened  in  early  1959,  the  Western  Powers 
took  the  position  that  proper  preparation  for 
a  summit  conference  had  to  take  place  at  the 
Foreign  Ministers  level.  The  Soviets  finally 
agreed  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference 
at  Geneva. 

But  this  Conference  failed  to  resolve  any 
issues.  The  Soviets  were  unyielding  in  their 
demands  for  far-reaching  agreement  on  the 
key  East-West  problems,  namely,  (1)  German 
reunification,  (2)  disposition  of  Berlin,  and 
(3)  European  security.  The  West  app>eared 
to  make  minimal  concessions.  The  Confer- 
ence deadlocked  after  weeks  of  tedious  ne- 
gotiations. When  an  impasse  seemed  in- 
evitable, the  decision  was  made  to  invite 
Khrushchev  to  visit  the  United  States.  He 
accepted  and  subsequently  conferred  with 
the  President  at  Camp  David.  Out  of  this 
conference  emerged  the  socalled  "Camp  David 
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spirit"  In  which  Immediate  Soviet  pressures 
were  taken  off  Berlin. 

Th\ia,  it  could  be  argued  that  Khrushchev 
achieved  two  short  run  gains  which  under 
normal  conditions — that  Is,  without  motmt- 
Ing  enormous  pressure  as  he  did  on  Berlin — 
would  not  have  been  made  possible:  (1)  An 
opportunity  to  appeal  directly  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  (2)  to  confer  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  summit.  In  a  sense,  Khrushchev 
imposed  himseU  upon  the  United  States. 
On  its  part  the  United  States  appeared  to 
have  no  other  alternative  course  but  to  yield, 
given  the  Imminent  failure  In  the  Geneva 
negotiations  and  the  possibility  of  a  deep- 
ening crisis  In  Berlin.  Hence,  the  concliuion 
that  in  this  instance  the  West  made  a  sub- 
stantial concession  to  the  Soviets, 

JOSZPH  O.  Whklan, 
Analyst   in   Soviet   and   East   European 
Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SHIPPINa  ACT 
OP  1916 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  Tinanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business.  H.R.  6775,  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  6775)  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1916,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the 
operation  of  steamship  conferences. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  JavitsJ  from  the  time  on  the 
bill. 


NATHAN  STRAUS 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  asked  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  this  time  to 
pay  a  brief  memorial  tribute  to  a  very 
distingxiished  New  Yorker,  Nathan 
Straus,  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
citizens  and  publicists,  who  died  last 
night  at  the  age  of  72  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Straus  was  the  owner  and  presi- 
dent of  radio  station  WMAC  in  New 
York,  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  and  I 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  his 
life  and  career. 

He  was  a  former  administrator  of  the 
U.S.  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

He  was  a  gifted  newspaperman  and 
editor,  having  been  a  reporter  and  editor 
of  the  New  York  Globe  and  an  editor  and 
publisher  of  Puck,  the  famous  humor 
magazine. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate  of  New  York. 

He  was  New  York  State  administrator, 
during  the  NRA  days,  of  the  NRA. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority. 

The  Straus  family  is  famous  for  Jesse, 
Isadore,  Nathan  (father  of  the  deceased) , 
and  other  members  of  the  family  who 
served  the  Nation  in  high  places.  The 
family  is  greatly  responsible  for  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.  in  Manhattan  and  Abraham 
Straus  in  Brooklyn.  NY. 

Mr.  President,  Nathan  Straus  lived  a 
dedicated  life  in  the  public  interest.  He 
was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to 
inaugurate  the  concept  of  editorials  for 


radio  and  television  stations.  He  was  a 
man  of  outstanding  courage  in  terms 
of  his  convictions. 

Though  I  had  occasion  to  disagree  with 
him  sometimes  in  a  political  sense — 
more  often,  I  would  say,  than  not  I 
would  agree  with  him  on  great  political 
issues — he  was  always  stimulating,  al- 
ways thoughtful,  always  highly  patriotic 
and  dedicated  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  cotmtry. 

As  a  man,  he  was  kind,  gracious,  ac- 
commodating, and  cooperative.  Fe  lent 
himself  to  many  outstandingly  fine 
causes  in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York. 
He  is  entitled  to  high  honors  from  all 
of  us  in  New  York  and  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  my  privilege  this  morning  to  pay 
this  tribute  to  so  fine  a  man,  so  outstand- 
ing a  leader,  so  devoted  a  public  servant 
in  the  very  best  sense,  and  to  offer  my 
condolences  and  deepest  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Helen  Sachs  Straus,  his  widow,  to 
his  sons,  his  brother,  and  other  members 
of  his  family,  who  I  hope  may  take  some 
comfort  from  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  and  the  high  place  he  earned 
in  the  activities  and  councils  of  our  city. 
State,  and  Nation. 


SUMMARY    OF    NEW    YORK    CIVIL 
RIGHTS  LAWS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  pamphlet  which  sum- 
marizes the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  which  guarantee  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunity  to  all  New  Yorkers  ir- 
respective of  race,  color,  creed,  or  re- 
ligion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows : 

CrviL  Rights  in  Nrw  Tobk  Statt— How  Nrw 
York  Stat*  Ouakantexs  Equautt  or 
Opportunitt 

To  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

New  York  is  a  pioneer  among  the  States  in 
enactment  of  legislation  against  discrimina- 
tion based  ui>on  race,  color,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Prom  the  first  State  law  banning  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  to  the  most  recent 
enactment  forbidding  discrimination  in  pri- 
vate hoxislng  and  commercial  space.  New 
York  has  moved  steadily  against  the  evils 
of  prejudice  In  a  wide  variety  of  himian 
relationships. 

The  civil  rights  bureau  established  by  At- 
torney General  Louis  J.  LefkowltB  has  been 
highly  successful  in  strengthening  enforce- 
ment of  the  antidiscrimination  statutes  by 
brmging  the  full  resources  of  the  depart- 
ment of  law  to  the  task.  In  addition,  the 
State  commission  against  discrimination  has 
an  outstanding  record  in  the  use  of  concilia- 
tion to  end  discriminatory  practices. 

We  In  New  York  are  proud  of  the  progress 
we  have  made  In  this  vital  field  and  are  re- 
solved to  continue  to  advance  the  cause  of 
brotherly  behavior  in  human  relations,  by 
persuasion,  by  example,  and  by  law  wherever 
necessary. 

Nelson  A.  Rockxtzllzx. 

To  the  People  o/  the  State  of  New  YorJc: 

The  Stete  of  New  York  is  proud  of  Its  tra- 
ditional enactment  of  measures  to  safeguard 
your  civil  rights. 

Our  State  constitution  provides  that  no 
person  shall  be  subjected  to  any  discrimina- 


tion in  his  civil  rights  because  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  religion  (art.  1.  sec.  11). 

Many  laws  have  been  placed  on  our  statute 
books  to  protect  your  civil  rights  in  specific 
fields — in  employment,  in  housing,  in  educa- 
tion, and  in  other  areas  which  afi^ect  your 
everyday  living.  Violation  of  these  laws  may 
result  in  civil  or  possibly  criminal  penalty. 

This  pamphlet  stmimarlzes  the  New  York 
laws  which  guarantee  equal  rights  irrespec- 
tive of  race,  color,  creed,  or  religion.  It  is 
Important  that  you  read  it,  and  understand 
It,  and  comply  with  It. 

It  wiU  tell  you  what  your  rights  are.  and 
how  th«  State  is  seeking  to  protect  you. 

It  will  tell  you  of  your  obligation  to  respect 
and  to  honor  the  rights  of  your  fellow  man. 
Louis  J.  LrrKowrrz. 

A  SuMMAKT  or  thk  Laws  That  Psotrct  Yoo 
Against   Ducsimination    Basko   on    Racs, 
Ckezd.  Color,  or  National  Orioin 
Protection  of  civil  rights  a  fundamental 
guarantee:    "No  person  shall,  because  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  religion,  be  subjected  to  any 
discrimination    In    his    civil    rights    by    any 
other  person  or  by  any  firm,  corporation,  or 
institution,  or  by  the  State  or  any  agency 
or  subdivision  of  the  SUte"  (New  York  con- 
stitution, art.  I.  sec.  11;  also  penal  law,  sec. 
700). 

"The  legislature  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  practices  of  discrimination  against  any  . 
of  its  inhabitants  because  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin  are  a  matter  of  State 
concern,  that  such  discrimination  not  only 
threatens  the  rights  and  proper  privileges 
of  Its  inhabitants  but  menaces  the  Institu- 
tions and  foundation  of  a  free  democratic 
State  and  threatens  the  peace,  order,  health, 
safety,  and  general  welfare  of  the  State  and 
Its  Inhabitants"  (executive  law,  sec.  290). 
Voting:  "No  one  may  disturb  or  hinder  any 
citizen  of  this  State  in  the  free  exercise  of 
his  right  to  vote"  (US.  Constitution.  18th 
amendment:  civil  rights  law.  sec.  9.  New 
York  constitution,  art.  U,  sec.   1 ) . 

Jury  service:  "A  citizen  who  is  qualified 
for  Jury  service  may  not  be  excluded  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin, 
or  sex"  (civU  rlghU  law,  sec.  13). 

MlUtla:  "Persons  serving  in  the  Army  or 
Air  National  Guard  or  In  the  naval  mllltla 
or  other  units  of  the  organized  mUltla  are 
assured  equal  treatment  and  opportunity" 
(military   law.  sec.  4). 

Relief:  "It  is  unlawful  to  deprive  or 
threaten  to  deprive  anyone  of  relief  bene- 
fits because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  or  any  political  activity"  (penal  law, 
sec.    772a(3). 

EducaUon:  "The  law  guarantees  to  all 
persons  an  equal  opportunity  for  an  educa- 
tion. PubUc  schools,  any  educational  fa- 
cilities supported  by  contributions  solicited 
from  the  public,  schools  supervised  by  the 
State  board  of  regents,  schools  of  higher 
education  supervised  by  the  regents  or  by 
the  State  commissioner  of  education,  busi- 
ness or  trade  schools,  schools  holding  them- 
selves out  to  the  public  as  nonsectarlan  and 
exempt  from  taxation— all  are  specifically 
forbidden  to  discriminate  in  their  admission 
practices.  Religious  Institutions  for  higher 
learning  may  favor  students  of  their  own 
religious  faith;  but  they,  too.  may  not  dis- 
criminate because  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin"  (civil  rlghu  law,  sec.  40;  education 
law.  sees.  313,  3201;  executive  law,  sec.  29« 
(4);  penal  law.  sec.  514(1). 

Admission  to  the  bar:  "Citizens  of  this 
State  of  both  sexes  have  the  right  to  be 
examined  and  licensed  to  practice  law  with- 
out discrimination"  (Judiciary  law.  sec.  460). 
Employment:  "It  is  imlawful  to  discrimi- 
nate against  anyone  In  employment  because 
of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  age. 
The  law  appUes  to  practices  used  In  hiring 
and  promotions  as  well  as  to  preemployment 
inquiries,   and  covers  employers,   labor   or- 
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ganlzations,  and  employment  agencies"  (ex- 
ecutive law,  sees.  291.  296) . 

Not  covered  are  "social,  fraternal,  chari- 
table, educational  or  religious  groups  not 
organized  for  private  profit;  employers  of 
less  than  six  persons;  individuals  employed 
by  parents,  spouse  or  child:  and  persons  in 
domestic  service"   (executive  law.  sec.  292). 

Employers  covered  by  the  law:  In  addition 
to  the  general  prohibitions  in  the  executive 
law  (above) ,  many  other  New  York  laws  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  employment  because 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  These 
are  listed  as  follows: 

Public  employment:  Equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  public  employment  is  guaranteed 
by  law  (penal  law.  sec.  514;  also.  Governor 
Rockefeller's  1960  code  of  fair  practices). 

Defense  contracts:  Equal  opportiuilty  for 
employment  by  industries  having  defense 
contracts  with  the  State  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernments Is  also  assured  (civil  rights  law. 
sec.  44;  penal  law.  sec.  514) . 

Public  works:  Contracts  entered  Into  by 
the  State  or  a  municipality  for  the  construc- 
tion or  repair  of  any  public  building  or  pub- 
lic work,  or  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
equipment  or  supplies,  must  Include  a  pro- 
vision against  discrimination  In  employment 
by  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  (labor 
law.  sec.  220-e). 

Utilities:  Every  person  has  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  emplojrment  by  a  public  utility 
company  (civil  rights  law,  sec.  42). 

Schools:  The  law  does  not  permit  any 
inquiry  or  record  to  be  made  concerning  the 
religious  afllUatlon  of  Anyone  seeking  em- 
ployment or  olAclal  position  in  the  public 
schools    (civil  rights  law.  sec.  40-a). 

Labor  unions:  Every  person  shall  have  an 
equal  opportunity.  If  otherwise  qualified.  fcH* 
membership  In  a^ labor  union,  and  members 
of  labor  unions  are  assured  equal  Job  op- 
portunities (civil  rights  law.  sec.  43). 

Apprenticeship:  The  law  .suggests  a  non- 
discrimination clause  as  a  standard  for  ap- 
prenticeship programs  (labor  law,  sec.  815 
(6). 

Employment  agencies:  No  employment 
agency  shall  be  conducted  under  a  name 
which  expresses  any  unlawful  discrimina- 
tion (general  business  law,  sec.  174). 

Real  estate:  It  is  unlawful  for  a  property 
owned  to  deny  to  any  person,  because  of  his 
race,  creed,  coQor.  or  national  origin,  the 
opportunity  to  buy  or  rent  any  housing  or 
any  commercial  space  covered  by  the  law. 

In  general,  housing  covered  by  the  law 
Includes  all  public  and  publicly  assisted 
housing,  private  multiple  dwellings,  and  pri- 
vate houses  where  the  owner  controls  the 
sale  or  rental  of  10  or  more  contiguous 
houses.  Multiple  dwellings  are  apartment 
houses  rented  to  three  or  more  families; 
under  this  law.  an  apartment  occupied  by 
the  owner  Is  not  counted  toward  the  num- 
ber of  apartmetnts  In  the  building. 

It  Is  also  unlawful  for  a  real  estate  broker 
to  discriminate  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin  In  selling  or  renting  hous- 
ing or  commercial  space  covered  by  the  law. 
or  In  advertising  the  sale  or  rental  of  any 
housing  or  commercial  space. 

No  bank  or  other  lending  Institution  may 
discriminate  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin  In  providing  loans  for  the 
purchase  or  Improvement  of  any  housing  or 
commercial  space  (executive  law,  sees.  292, 
296.  as  amended  effective  Sept.  1.  1961;  pri- 
vate-hoxising  finance  law.  sec.  602.  civil  rights 
law.  sec.  18  (a)  through  (e).  public  housing 
law  sec.  223,  eflTectlve  Mar.  1.  1962). 

Public  accommodations:  All  New  Yorkers 
are  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  privileges 
of  any  place  of  public  accommodation,  re- 
sort or  amusement,  subject  only  to  the  limi- 
tations which  apply  alike  to  all  persons.  It 
Is  against  the  law  to  deny  access  or  other 
privileges  of  such  places  to  any  person  solely 
because  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin,    or    to    sUte    in    writing    that    the 


patronage  of  any  particular  race,  creed,  color 
or  national  origin  is  unwelcome,  objection- 
able or  not  desired. 

A  place  of  public  accommodation  includes 
In  general:  barber  shops  and  beauty  parlors; 
bars;  bathhouses;  bowling  alleys;  carriers 
(such  as  buses,  taxlfi.  trains,  ferries,  and  their 
terminals);  children's  shelters;  fairs;  ga- 
rages; golf  courses;  gymnasiums;  hospitals; 
hotels;  parks;  public  halls  and  public  eleva- 
tors; public  libraries;  race  courses  restau- 
rants; retail  stores  and  establishments;  skat- 
ing rinks;  soda  fotintains;  theaters. 

The  law  does  not  Include  private  member- 
ship clubs  and  other  "distinctly  private"  ac- 
commodations (civil  rights  law.  sees.  40,  40-b; 
penal  law  sees.  513,  514;  executive  law  sec. 
296). 

Insurance:  Every  applicant  for  insurance 
and  every  policyholder  Is  assured  equal 
treatment.  This  protection  extends  to  all 
the  fields  of  Insurance  underwriting,  such 
as  life  Insurance,  health,  accident,  automo- 
bile liability  and  personal  property  (insvir- 
ance  law,  Sec.  40(10);  penal  law.  Sec.  1191 
(4)). 

Cemetery  associations:  It  is  unlawful  to 
exclude  any  citizen  of  this  State,  by  reason 
of  his  race,  color  or  national  origin,  from 
the  equal  enjoyment  of  the  facilities  fur- 
nished by  cemetery  associations  (penal  law. 
Sec.  514(2). 

Alcoholic  beverage  sales:  The  sale  or  de- 
livery of  alcoholic  beverages  may  not  be  re- 
fvised  to  any  person  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin  (alcoholic 
beverage  control  law,  sec.  65). 

State  government:  Activities  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  State  are 
subject  to  an  executive  order  on  nondis- 
crimination. The  activities  affected  by  the 
order  Include  public  contracts.  State  em- 
ployment services,  and  other  contacts  with 
the  public,  as  weU  as  the  appointment  and 
promotion  of  State  personnel  (Governor 
Rockefeller's  1960  code  of  fair  practices). 


COLLEGE  NEWS  CONFERENCE 
RETURNS  TO  AIR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 
my  colleagues  will  be  very  pleased  to 
hear  that  Ruth  Hagy,  whose  famous 
award-winning  television  show,  "College 
News  Conference,"  off  the  air  since  last 
November,  has  now  formed  her  own  pro- 
duction company,  Ruth  Hagy  Produc- 
tions, Inc.,  and  will  bring  "College  News 
Conference"  back  to  television,  begin- 
ning in  late  October. 

The  program  will  be  carried  over  58 
stations  of  the  National  Educational 
Television  and.  Radio  Center  network, 
plus  the  two  television  stations  of  Metro 
Media,  Inc.,  in  Washington  and  New 
York — channel  5. 

"College  News  Conference"  has  won  a 
Peabody  Award  for  public  service  and  has 
been  cited  by  numerous  civic  and  youth 
organizations  throughout  the  Nation  as 
an  outstanding  television  program  in 
the  public  affairs  field.  When  it  was 
dropped  last  year  from  television  after  a 
successful  run  of  9  years,  many  of  its 
loyal  followers  and  many  newspapers, 
student  organizations  and  youth  groups 
were  dismayed.  Students  throughout 
the  Nation  signed  petitions  urging  that 
the  show  remain  on  the  air.  It  is  there- 
fore gratifying  to  learn  that  "College 
News  Conference"  will  return  to  televi- 
sion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  the  National  Educational  Tele- 
vision and  Radio  Center  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

"Colleg^'  News  Conference,"  the  Peabody 
Award  winning  series,  will  begin  its  10th 
year  this  fall  on  a  new  network,  National 
Educational   Television   (NET). 

Guests  on  the  weekly  series  of  half-hour 
programs  during  the  1961-62  season  will 
include  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy, 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  Republican,  of 
Arizona,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Abraham  Ribicoff,  and  USIA  Direc- 
tor Edward  R.  Murrow.  They  and  other 
distinguished  persons  will  be  interviewed 
by  panels  of  selected  college  students. 

I'he  announcement  that  NET  had  ac- 
quired the  series  was  made  by  John  F. 
White,  president  of  the  National  Education- 
al Television  Si  Radio  Center,  headquarters 
and  programing  agency  for  the  network  of 
more  than  50  noncommercial  TV  stations 
across  the  country.  "College  News  Confer- 
ence" formerly  was  presented  by  the  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Co. 

In  his  statement  Mr.  White  said,  "We  are 
happy  to  welcome  'College  News  Confer- 
ence,' a  series  Mth  a  distinguished  history 
on  commercial  television.  It  Joins  a  long 
list  of  other  fine  series  that  have  estab- 
lished NET  as  a  fourth  national  network  of- 
fering outstanding  news  and  culttiral  pro- 
grams at  prime  time." 

Ruth  Hagy,  producer  and  moderator  of 
"College  News  Conference."  said.  "I  have 
been  delighted  with  the  cooi}eration  of 
National  Educational  Television  and  am  very 
pleased  to  announce  that  NET  will  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  take  our  cameras  to  the 
people  and  events  making  the  news.  I  have 
long  felt  that  television  should  be  doing 
more  of  this  sort  of  thing." 

The  first  program  will  be  a  study  of  the 
Peace  Corp>s  in  action  in  Colombia.  Miss 
Hagy  recently  returned  from  a  series  of  talks 
with  Government  officials  in  that  nation. 
The  program  will  Include  films  of  Corps 
members  training  In  the  United  States,  re- 
ceiving on-the-job  training  In  Colombia, 
and  at  work  there,  as  well  as  interviews  of 
Peace  Corps  members  by  outstanding  Colom- 
bian students. 

Assoclctted  with  Ruth  Hagy  In  this  new 
enterprise  is  Roy  Meredith.  ^  writer  and  di- 
rector, whose  American  Civil  War  film  series 
for  the  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.  won 
the  Sy!vanla  Awrrd  last  year  for  the  best 
in  television  film  documentaries.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, avithor  of  a  number  of  books  and  a 
dramntlc  play,  "Storm  Over  Sumter,"  now 
optioned  lor  Broadway,  will  direct  "College 
News  Conference"  and  will  be  in  charge  of 
all  film  production.  Mr.  Meredith  is  also 
a  clnematographer  and  technician,  long  con- 
nected with  the  theater,  films,  and  televi- 
sion, formerly  of  CBS,  NBC,  and  Westing- 
house. 


MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  TREATMENT 
FX3R  VETERANS  OF  THE  INDIAN 
WARS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  out 
of  order,  and  from  the  time  allotted  to 
the  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  unfinished  business  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  970, 
H.R.  3587. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
3587)  to  amend  section  612  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  out- 
patient medical  and  dental  treatment  for 
veterans  of  the  Indian  wars  on  the  same 
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basis  as  such  treatment  is  furnished  to 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  tlie  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Bmc.  a.  The  period  referred  to  In  section 
1712  of  title  38,  United  States  Ckxle.  shaU 
not  end  before  June  18,  1963,  with  respect 
to  pxiraiilt  of  a  program  of  education  or  spe- 
cial restorative  training  under  chapter  35 
of  such  title  38  by  an  eligible  person  who 
(1)  had  not  reached  hla  twenty-third  birth- 
day, on  June  29.  1956.  and  (2)  resided  In  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  diirlng  all,  or 
part  of  the  period  June  29.  1956,  through 
June  18,  1958. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
substantive  proposal  in  this  amendment 
was  passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate 
on  June  21  of  this  year.  It  was  acted 
upon  at  that  time  as  S.  2051.  Prior  to 
the  Senate  action  the  measure  received 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  cite  these  facts.  Mr.  President,  to 
indicate  the  great  merit  of  the  proposal 
as  well  as  to  indicate  its  noncontrover- 
si&l  nature. 

Briefly,  the  propxisal  in  the  amendment 
provides  additional  time  within  which 
certain  children  residing  in  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  may  continue  their 
education  under  the  War  Orphans  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  of  1956.  The 
proposal  to  provide  this  additional  time 
has  the  approval  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this 
amendment  arises  from  these  facts:  Re- 
cently, the  House  of  Representatives 
added  an  amendment  to  S.  2051  dealing 
with  an  increase  in  compensation  for 
disabled  war  veterans.  The  addition  of 
this  amendment  to  the  Senate-passed 
bill  has  created  certain  complications 
which  may  require  a  conference  between 
the  two  Houses  on  the  different  versions 
of  the  bill,  and  in  the  relatively  brief 
period  remaining  in  this  session  there 
is  a  danger  that  the  remedial  legislation 
for  the  Philippine  war  orphans  will  not 
be  passed  this  year. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 
time. 

The  bm  (H  Jl.  3587)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  outpatient  medical 


and  dental  ^atment  for  veterans  of  the 
Indian  wars  on  the  same  basis  as  such 
treatment  is  furnished  to  veterans  of 
the  Spanish-American  War.  and  to  ex- 
tend the  time  within  which  certain  chil- 
dren eligible  for  benefits  under  the  War 
Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
1956  may  complete  their  education." 


EINDHOVEN  LIBERATION 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  Sep- 
tember 17,  1944,  was  for  ><ihe  people  of 
Eindhoven,  Holland,  a  day  ty'remember. 
It  was  on  this  date  that  the  Screaming 
Eagles  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
made  their  historic  airdrop  in  the  Eind- 
hoven and  Hell's  Corridor  section  of  the 
Netherlands  to  begin  the  liberation  of 
Holland. 

This  military  action  in  World  War  n, 
gratefully  remembered  by  the  Dutch  who 
are  now  stanch  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  has  had 
over  the  years  another  very  significant 
result. 

A  close  friendship  and  a  very  special 
kind  of  people-to-people  relationship  has 
developed  in  the  17  years  since  the 
liberation  of  Holland  between  the  peo- 
ple of  Eindhoven  and  wartime  members 
of  the  101st,  who  are  still  comrades  in 
the  101st  Airborne  Association. 

The  men  of  the  101st  hold  a  unique 
position  In  the  affections  of  the  Dutch. 
As  they  have  learned,  they  and  their 
families  have  second  homes  in  Holland. 
Three  times  the  101st  has  gone  back  to 
Holland  for  special  commemorative  cere- 
monies at  the  invitation  of  the  people 
of  Eindhoven — in  1954,  1959.  and  1960. 
This  year,  the  17th  anniversary  of  the 
Eindhoven  airdrop  will  be  commemo- 
rated in  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
Dutch  people  to  tell  America  how  they 
feel  about  the  101st  Airborne  Division, 
which  is  headquartered  at  Fort  Camp- 
bell. Ky.,  under  the  command  of  MaJ. 
Gen.  Charles  W.  O.  Rich. 

The  burgomasters  of  Eindhoven  have 
sent  to  the  United  States  a  lovely  young 
girl.  Miss  Gerardina  van  Lieshout,  19- 
year-old  daughter  of  a  member  of  their 
town  council.  She  is  serving  as  the  of- 
ficial representative  of  the  city  of  Eind- 
hoven in  a  number  of  Important  com- 
memorative ceremonies  in  Washington. 
Fort  Campbell,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York.  Wallace  Daczkowskl,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  101st  Airborne  Association, 
is  serving  as  her  official  escort. 

To  express  the  warm  and  dose  ties 
which  unite  the  American  and  Dutch 
people.  Miss  van  Lieshout,  is  bringing 
with  her  a  very  special  and  very  Dutch 
gift;  10.000  HoUand  tulip,  hyacinth,  and 
daffodil  bulbs  to  be  planted  at  Fort 
Campbell  as  a  living  tribute  to  the  valor 
of  the  101st  and  the  lasting  friendship 
between  our  two  coimtries. 

Miss  van  Lleshoufs  visit,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  101st  Airborne  As- 
sociation In  cooperation  with  the  10,000 
members  of  the  Associated  Bulb  Growers 
of  Holland,  will  result  in  the  creation  of 
a  garden  of  beautiful  flowers  each  spring 
which  will  remind  us  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  kind  of  people-to-people  under- 


standing and  affection  which  we  so 
sorely  need  in  this  time  of  crisis. 

The  Berlin  crisis,  as  many  Senators 
know.  Is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  units  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  will  be  returning  to  Western 
Europe  once  again  late  this  year.  It  is 
not  a  circumstance  which  any  of  us 
wants  and  which  is  not  of  our  making. 
But  I  believe  the  presence  of  the  101st 
will  bring  a  welcome  reassurance  to  the 
people  of  Holland  and  Western  Europe 
and  serve  to  emphasize  that  once  again 
we  stand  with  our  NATO  allies  in  the 
common  defense  of  Western  civilization. 

During  her  visit  to  Washington,  Miss 
van  Lieshout  will  participate  in  several 
important  ceremonies  marking  the  17th 
anniversary  of  the  Eindhoven  airdrop, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  tell  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  House  that  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  meet  this  wonderful 
yoimg  girl  at  a  reception  in  her  honor  to 
be  given  this  afternoon  In  the  Old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber  of  the  Capitol 
from  4:30  to  6:30  p.m. 

I  hope  that  many  Senators  will  be  with 
us.  They  are  all  most  welcome.  I  be- 
Ueve  they  will  enjoy  meeting  Miss  van 
Lieshout,  who  is  now  In  the  gallery,  and 
through  her.  the  people  of  Eindhoven. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  SHIPPINO  ACT  OF 
1916 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  6775)  to  amend  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  operation  of  steamship 
conferences. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi.  and  that 
the  time  necessary  for  the  call  of  the 
roll  not  be  charged  to  either  side  on 
the  amendment  or  on  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — although  I 
will  not  object 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
rules  that  the  request  Is  not  debatable. 
A  Senator  must  either  object  or  not 
object  to  the  request. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  time  is  now  under  limitation. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3rield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  minority  may  be  permitted 


to  yield  1  minute  to  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    On  the  bUl? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    On  the  biU. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  California  yields  1  minute  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Keating  J. 


WHO  EVER  VOTED  TO  KILL 
SANTA  CLAUS? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rochester,  N.Y..  Times-Union  on  August 
28  contained  a  short,  pointed  editorial  on 
the  new  wheat  program.  It  ends  with 
the  question.  "Who  ever  voted  to  kill 
Santa  Claus?"'  The  answer  obviously  is. 
"Only  a  handful  of  wheat  farmers."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  percep- 
tive editorial  appear  at  this  point  in  the 

ItECORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom   the  Rochester  Times-Union, 

Aug.  38.  1961  j 

Poox  Choice 

It's  no  surprise  at  all  to  see  farmers  vote 

overwhelmingly  for  new  wheat  controls  and 

higher  subsidies.     The    alternative   was   no 

control  but  a  support  price  of  91.30  a  bushel, 

or  69  cents  less  than  this  year's  support  price 

and   80  cents  lees  than   contemplated   next 

year.    Who  ever  voted  to  kill  Santa  Claus? 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  PULASKI 
GRANGE  NO.  730 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pulaski  Grange  No.  730  recently  adopted 
a  thoughtful  resolution  on  work  relief. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  reso- 
lution be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  It  ha«  been  the  practice  of  many 
local  governments  to  furnish  work  for  able- 
bodied  persons  in  need  of  relief,  thereby 
benefiting  the  needy  person,  the  public  work 
program  of  the  community,  and  the  tax- 
paying  public;  and 

Whereas.  Federal  reg\ilatlons  are  putting 
a  btop  to  this  practice:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  membership  of  Pulaski 
Orange  No.  730  Ttews  with  alarm  these  Fed- 
eral regulations  and  respectfully  requests  the 
following  to  use  their  Influence  to  correct 
this  condition  as  soon  as  possible:  President 
John  P.  Kennedy.  Representative  Clarence  E. 
Kilbum,  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  Senator 
Kenneth  B.  Keating.  Oswego  County  Po- 
mona Orange,  tihe  executive  committee  of 
National  Oranges. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SHIPPING  ACT  OF 
1916 

TTie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

,of  the  bill   (H.R.  6775)    to  amend  the 

Shipping  Act  of  1918,  as  amended,  to 

provide  for  the  operation  of  steamship 

conferences. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  not 
charged  to  either  side  and  that  I  do 
not  lose  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection?    The   Chair   hears   none,   and 


it  is  so  ordered.    The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  for  consideration  my  amendment 
9-6-61— B. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  lie  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  14. 
strike  lines  4  through  6. 

On  page  14.  hne  7.  strike  out  "Sec  2." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "That"  and 
renumber  sections  of  the  bill  to  confonn. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand,  after  conferring  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California, 
that  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  amendment  would 
delete  our  amendment  to  the  House- 
passed  bill  explained  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  page  II  of  our  report  No.  860 
and  the  first  two  paragi-aphs  on  page  12 
thereof. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  accept- 
able, but  I  wish  to  explain  that  in  ac- 
cepting it  I  do  so  because.  In  my  opinion 
and  that  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  amend  section  14(3) 
in  any  way  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  Commission  may  pennit  the  use  of 
dual  rate  contracts  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  expressly  set  forth  in  the 
new  section  14b  added  to  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916.  by  this  act. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  accepting 
this  Kefauver  amendment  that  section 
14b,  the  dual  rate  section,,  begins  with 
the  phrase  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act";  and,  therefore, 
the  committee  is  convinced  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  modify  section  14<3)  in 
any  way  for  the  puiTX)se  of  clearly  legal- 
izing dual  rate  contracts  which  meet  the 
standards  set  forth  in  section  14b. 

With  that  explanation,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
original  Shipping  Act  of  1916  in  section 
14  enumerates  two  groups  or  types  of 
violations  that  Congress  wished  to  out- 
law directly  and  fully.  It  wished  to 
treat  these  two  types  of  predatoi-y  prac- 
tices as  we  treat  per  se  violations  of 
the  Sherman  Act.  First,  fighting  ships 
were  outlawed.  Second,  deferred  re- 
bates, a  predatory  practice,  were  pro- 
hibited. Unfortunately.  particularly 
among  some  foreign  carriers  and  even 
some  U.S.  carriers,  it  is  still  a  secret 
predatory  practice. 

Finally,  the  broad  category  of  discrim- 
inations for  the  purpose  of  putting  some 
competitors  out  of  business  were  pro- 
hibited in  section  14(3). 

The  Commerce  Committee  bill  inserts 
the  word  "unjustly"  before  the  word 
"discrimination."  which,  of  course,  com- 
pletely changes  the  meaning  of  section 
14(3)   of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  quite 
right  in  saying  that  my  proposal  does  not 


have  any  connection  with  dual  rate  con- 
tracts. It  is  not  pertinent  to  the  matter 
which  is  now  under  consideration.  I  ap- 
preciate his  accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  further  explanation  of 
the  meaning  and  historical  background 
of  section  14(3),  of  the  Shipping  Act 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation 

Lines  4  through  6  on  page  14  of  the  Senate 
version  would  amend  section  14(3),  of 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  by  inserting  the 
word  "unjustly"  before  the  word  "discrim- 
inating." As  til  us  written,  the  section  would 
outlaw  "unjustly  discrlminatiiig"  methods 
aimed  at  curtailing  outside  competition. 

The  addition  of  the  word  "unjustly"  to 
section  14(3)  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1961 
would  clearly  overrule  the  Isbrandtsen 
decision  (Federal  Maritime  Board  v.  Is- 
brandtsen Co.,  356  U.S.  481  (1958) )  In  which 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  that  Congress  Intended  the  "resort  to" 
clause  of  section  14(3),  to  prohibit  the  use 
by  carriers  of  aU  discriminating  methods 
aimed  at  outside  competition.  Other  sec- 
tions of  the  Shipping  Act.  in  particular  sec- 
tions 15,  16,  and  17,  prohibit  only  "unjustly 
discriminatory"  acts.  But  section  14,  the 
court  held,  was  designed  to  protect  shippers 
against  all  forms  of  retaliation  and  inde- 
pendent carriers  against  any  type  of  dis- 
crimination.   The  Supreme  Court  stated: 

"It  is  urged  that  o(ur  construction  pro- 
duces a  flat  and  unqualified  prohibition  of 
any  discrimination  by  a  carrier  for  any 
reason  and  converts  the  rest  of  the  statute 
into  surplusage.  But  that  argument  over- 
looks the  revealed  legislative  purpose  of 
section  14(3).  That  purpose,  as  we  have 
said,  was  to  outlaw  practices  iu  addition  to 
those  spedflcally  prohibited  elsewhere  in  the 
section  when  such  practices  are  used  to  stifle 
the  competition  of  Independent  carriers. 
The  characterization  'unjustly  discrimina- 
tory' and  'unjustly  prejudicial'  found  In 
other  sections  (sections  15,  16,  and  17)  Imply 
a  congressional  Intent  to  allow  some  prac- 
tices dealt  with  by  those  sections,  but  the 
practices  outlawed  by  the  'resort  to'  clause 
of  section  14(3)  take  their  gloss  from  the 
abuses  specifically  proscribed  by  the  section; 
that  is,  they  are  confined  to  practices  de- 
signed to  stifle  outside  competition"  (356 
U.S.  at  485). 

The  proposed  language  did  not  appear  In 
the  Bonner  bill  since  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  amend  section  14(3)  of  the 
Shipping  Act  in  vJew  of  the  fact  that  dual- 
rate  agreements  were  expressly  made  lawful 
under  the  bill.  Thus  section  14(3)  can  no 
longer  have  any  possible  bearing  on  the  law- 
fulness of  dual-rate  contracts  provided  they 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

The  proposed  addition  was  put  forth  by 
the  American  Steamship  Conunlttee  on  Con- 
ference Studies  In  an  effort  to  clarify  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  enacting  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916  since,  in  disagreement  with  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  steamship  committee 
did  not  "believe  that  there  was  any  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress  to  make  this 
distinction  (between  section  14(3)  and  other 
sections  of  the  act) ."  Of  course,  the  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Committee  on  Conference 
Studies  is  far  less  qualified  to  determine 
congressional  intent  of  some  45  years  past 
than  the  Supr^ne  Court.  But  even  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  allowing  some  discrimi- 
nation to  eliminate  outside  competition,  pro- 
\idlng  only  that  It  is  not  unjust,  permits 
the  camel's  nose  to  enter  the  tent.  The  his- 
tory of  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tive agencies  in  enforcing  the  act.  the 
difRculties    in    distinguishing    "Just"    from 
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"unj\ut"  discriminations,  the  lengthy  process 
of  administrative  proceedings  necessary  In 
drawing  such  distinctions,  all  point  to  the 
undeslrablllty  of  disturbing  section  14(3) 
of  the  act,  which  constitutes  a  strong  bul- 
wark against  predatory  practices  In  our  for- 
eign commerce,  In  any  such  way  at  this  time. 

Of  this  amendment,  Chairman  Cxller  In 
his  letter  to  me  dated  August  14,  IMl,  said: 

"As  If  this  were  not  enough,  the  print  also 
proposes  to  alter  section  14(3)  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1916  In  such  a  manner  as  largely 
to  destroy  Its  iisefulness  as  a  protection  to 
Independent  competitors.  The  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Isbrandtsen  case  interpreted 
this  section  as  Intended  by  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit all  discriminatory  or  unfair  practices 
when  used  to  stifle  independent  competition. 
The  print,  by  condemning  only  'unjustly 
discriminatory'  methods,  purports  to  over- 
turn this  reading  and  with  it  the  strict  pro- 
hibitions against  the  use  of  predatory  de- 
vices which  have  been  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  law  for  over  45  years." 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  Do  the  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated  "9- 
1-61— K"  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislative  Clerk.  On  page  167' 
line  22.  after  the  period,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following:  "Any  contract, 
amendment,  or  modification  of  any  con- 
tract not  permitted  by  the  Commission 
shall  be  unlawful,  and  contracts,  amend- 
ments, and  modifications  shall  be  law- 
ful only  when  and  as  long  as  permitted 
by  the  Commission;  before  permission  is 
granted  or  after  permission  is  with- 
drawn it  shall  be  unlawful  to  carry  out 
in  whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  such  contract,  amendment,  or 
modification." 

On  page  20,  line  1,  after  ;he  word 
"section"  insert  "or  of  section  14b". 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  This  amendment  to 
the  new  section  14  (b) ,  which  is  the  part 
of  the  bill  authorizing  dual  rate  ship- 
ping contracts,  provides  certain  minor 
restrictions.  It  should  be  unlawful  to 
violate  those  restrictions.  Either 
through  oversight  or  for  .some  other  rea- 
son, it  was  not  specified  that  the  viola- 
ting of  these  restrictions  was  illegal,  and 
no  penalty  was  provided. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  is 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 
Ml-.  ENGLE.     We  see  no  objection  to 
the  amendment:  in  fact,  this  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  bill.    I  think  the  language 
of  the  amendment  clarifies  the  intent. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  appreciate  the  at- 
titude of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  slightly  more  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation 

Amendment  K  Is  designed  to  assure  that 
institution  of  a  dual-rate  agreement  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act  as 
amended  is  unlawful  and  to  provide  penal- 
ties in  case  of  violation  thereof.  It  provides 
that  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  employ  a  dual- 
rate  contract  before  permission,  or  after 
permission  Is  revoked.  The  penalties  are  the 
same  as  those  already  provided  under  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  act. 

Under  the  law  as  it  exists  today,  an  unap- 
proved dual-rate  agreement  (except  those 
temporarily  legalized  by  the  "moratorium 
law")  is  a  violation  of  section  15  of  the  act 
and  of  the  antitrust  laws  as  well.  (Sec 
Isbrandtsen  Co.  v  United  States,  211  P.  2d 
51  (DC.  Cir.  1954) .  certiorari  denied,  347  U.S. 
990  (1954);  Pacific  Westbound  Conference  v. 
Leval.  201  Oreg.  390.  269  P.  2d  541  (1954). 
certiorari  denied.  348  U.S.  897  (1954):  River 
Plate  <fr  Brazil  Conferences  v.  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Co..  124  P.  Supp.  88  (S.DJ*.Y.  19M). 
affirmed  227  P.  2d  60  (2d  Cir.  1066);  Anglo 
Canadian  Shipping  Co.  v.  United  States.  264 
P.  2d  405,  411  (9th  Cir   1959).) 

US,.  6775.  as  amended,  now  permits  use  oi 
dual-rate  agreements  conforming  to  certain 
conditions  upon  permission  of  the  Board 
But  what  is  the  status  of  a  dual-rate  con- 
tract for  which  permission  has  not  been 
sought  or  for  which  permission  has  been 
denied?  Does  It  now  become  an  "unap- 
proved" agreement  In  violation  of  section  15 
under  the  cases  cited  above?  Or  Is  the  new 
■permission  '  procedure  Introduced  by  HH. 
6775  Intended  to  remove  all  of  the  "approval  " 
requirements  heretofore  applicable  to  such 
_  contracts?  The  bill  Is  unclear  In  this  re- 
spect. If  the  latter  should  prove  to  be  the 
case,  .then  there  are  no  sanctions  whatever 
for  the  use  of  a  dual-rate  agreement  not  con- 
forming to  the  standards  and  requisites  of 
the  act.  This  would  be  a  shocking  omission 
and  should  be  remedied  by  making  employ- 
ment of  dual-rate  agreements  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  unlawful  and  a 
suitable  penalty  provided. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Do  the  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  yield  back  the  i-est  of 
my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     All  the  time 
is    yielded    back.     The   question    is   on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.    KEFAUVER.     Mr.    President.    I 
call     up    my    amendment    designated 
•  6-1-61— O."  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
The  Legislative  Clerk.     On  page  14 
Une  11,  after   'notice  '  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  "and  hearing". 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President 
everywhere  else  in  the  biU  it  is  provided 
that  where  some  action  is  to  be  taken  by 
the  Maritime  Commission,  both  notifica- 
tion and  a  hearing  shall  be  given.  This 
particular  provision  would  simply  give 
shippers,  consignees,  and  others,  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a  hearing. 

As  the  bill  is  presented,  it  provides 
that  after  the  notice,  the  Commission 
may  agree  to  a  conference.  It  does  not 
say  anything  about  giving  anyone  a 
hearing  in  connection  with  the  questions 
involved.  The  amendment  would  simply 
insert  hearing  after  the  word  notice  on 
page  14,  line  11.    I  feel  certain  the  Sen- 


ator from  California  must  have  intended 
the  language  to  read  that  way. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  We  believe  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  would  have  re- 
quired a  hearing  in  any  contested  mat- 
ter. However,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see makes  the  hearing  mandatory,  and 
to  that  extent  clarifies  the  bill.  We  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  short  further 
explanation  of  the  amendment,  with 
references  to  certain  cases  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follow^s: 

Explanation 
__jrhe  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
ussuPfrsthat  the  rule  of  the  Isbrandtsen  de- 
cision of  the  circuit  court  in  1954  Is  not  in 
some  way  overruled  by  the  new  law.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Senate  committee  report  on 
the  bill:  "In  Isbrandtsen  Co.  v.  United  States 
(211  P.  2d  51  (DC.  Cir.)  cert,  denied  347  U.S. 
990  (1954)  ).  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  held  the 
Board's  action  Improper  on  the  grounds  that 
before  such  an  agreement  may  become  effec- 
tive under  such  circumstances  the  Board 
must  bold  a  hearing  and  give  its  formal  ap- 
proval" (8  Rept.  No.  860,  87th  Cong.,  1st  mm. 
at  8-9  (1961)  ). 

My  amendment  simply  makes  the  new  sec- 
tion 14b.  added  by  the  bUl,  conform  to  the 
language  appearing  In  section  IS,  requiring 
both  notice  and  hearing.  I  don't  see  what 
objection  there  can  be  to  this  amendment  as 
it  simply  assiuvs  that  existing  law  will  not 
be  overturned  by  this  new  law,  find  provldM 
the  same  procedure  under  both  section  14. 
with  respect  to  dual-rate  contracts,  and  sec- 
tion 15.  with  regard  to  all  other  types  of 
agreements. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated 
*»-l-61— H  •  and  a.sk  that  it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  24. 
line  24.  after  "States,"  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following:  "any  port  author- 
ity or  municipality  which  operates  a 
port  within  the  United  States,  or". 

On  page  25.  line  2.  after  "that"  insert 
"port.". 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  alters  the  so-called  Bart- 
lett  amendment,  which  permits  the 
Commission  to  suspend  discriminatory 
rates,  rules,  or  regulations  directed  at 
States,  at  the  petition  of  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States.  The  Bartlett 
amendment  is  an  excellent  augmenta- 
tion of  the  act.  But  why  limit  the  pro- 
tection to  States  and  permit  complaints 
before  the  Commission  to  be  filed  only 
by  Governors? 

In  practice,  discrimination  is  more 
likely  to  involve  specific  ports  or  specific 
commodities  or  regions,  rather  than  any 
one  State.  The  proposed  amendments 
would  extend  the  right  to  petition 
against  unreasonable  rates  to  munici- 
paUtles  which  operate  ports  and  port 
authorities,  as  well,  while  at  the  same 
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time  retaining  the  right  of  Governors  to 
seek  similar  relief. 

The  importance  of  extending  this 
particular  protection  is  evident  when  one 
takes  into  account  the  many  discrimina- 
tions against  ports  by  steamship  confer- 
ences which  have  occurred  over  the 
years.  Illustrative  are  the  following 
grievances  submitted  by  the  San  Diego 
port  director  in  1954  against  the  Trans- 
Pacific  Freight  Conference  of  Japan. 

First.  The  port  of  San  Diego  com- 
plained that  the  conference  refused  to 
permit  member  lines  to  call  at  San 
Diego. 

Second.  Permitted  specific  cargoes  to 
be  discharged  San  Diego  and  requiring 
general  cargo  on  same  vessel  destined 
for  San  Diet,o  to  be  discharged  Los 
Angeles.  { 

Third.  Permitted  member  lines  to 
carry  only  cargo  in  minimum  designated 
lot  requirements  specified  by  the  con- 
ference to  San  Diego  and  refusing  per- 
mission to  carry  other  cargoes. 

Fourth.  Other  practices  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  tariff 
which  are  also  discriminatory  against 
and  prejudicial  to  the  port  of  San  Diego. 

Fifth.  The  establishment  of  and  or 
charging  a  different  rate  for  cargo  to 
the  port  of  San  Diego  from  that  charged 
for  delivery  of  cargo  to  the  port  of  Los 
Angeles  as  provided  for  in  rule  21  of 
the  said  tariff  Is  a  direct  violation  of 
said  section  205. 

Other  ports  an  the  West  Coast  which 
have  been  subject  to  discriminatory 
treatment  at  one  time  or  another  by 
steamship  conferences  include  Stockton, 
Alameda.  Oakland,  Richmond,  Long- 
view,  and  Bellingham. 

On  the  gulf  coast  and  also  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  there  have  also  been  many 
grievances  because  of  discrimination 
practiced  against  ports  or  port  author- 
ities by  conferences  serving  those  re- 
gions. If  a  port  or  a  port  authority  is 
being  discriminated  against,  it  should 
have  a  right  to  petlUon  the  Maritime 
Commission:  and  the  Commission,  in 
order  to  protect  the  legitimate  interest 
of  the  port,  should  go  into  the  matter 
promptly.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Bart- 
lett-Oruening  amendment,  which  is 
sought  to  be  amended  by  means  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, was  not  in  the  House  version 
of  the  bill.  We  included  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senators  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  BAaxLEXT  and  Mr.  Gruen- 
iNC]  because  they  complained  bitterly 
that  one  of  the  conference  rates  in  the 
Far  East  disciiminated  against  Alaskan 
ports.  So  we  have  sought  to  provide 
procedures  whereby  quick  action  could 
be  obtained  in  connection  with  a  matter 
of  that  sort;  we  have  provided  that  if  a 
Governor  protests,  there  will  be  a  pri- 
ority, insofar  as  the  hearing  and  the  de- 
termination are  concerned,  inasmuch  as 
the  Senators  from  Alaska  claim  that  the 
hearings  could  drag  on  for  several  years. 
So  the  amendment  provides  that  an  or- 
der to  show  cause  must  issue  and  a  de- 
cision must  be  reached  within  120  days. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  would  add  to  those 


who  would  be  entitled  to  such  priority 
hearing  any  port  authority  or  munici- 
pality which  operates  a  port  mithln  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  on  the  face  <rf  things,  it 
would  seem  that  everyone  should  be  en- 
titled to  have  a  quick  hearing  of  his  case. 
We  limited  the  provision  in  regard  to 
having  such  priority  to  Governors,  be- 
cause the  importance  and  the  dignity 
of  that  position  seemed  to  us  to  war- 
rant the  provision  of  a  priority  hearing. 

But  if  we  now  add  the  ports  or  port 
authorities  and  the  municipalities  which 
operate  ports,  the  question  is  whether 
we  may  bog  down  this  procedure  by 
having  such  a  multiplicity  of  filings  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  act  within  the  prescribed  time. 
I  cannot  answer  that  question;  I  do  not 
know  the  answer.  If  there  would  not 
be  that  result.  I  would  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  this  amendment. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  that  I  shall  be  glad 
to  accept  his  amendment  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  we  shall  take  it  to  con- 
ference, and  in  the  meantime  I  shall  try 
to  ascertain  from  the  appropriate  per- 
sons in  the  Maritime  Commission  what 
they  think  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
might  be  on  their  agenda  or  their  sched- 
ule. If  they  would  not  anticipate  that 
the  multiplicity  of  filings  would  be  such 
that  tliey  would  have  to  extend  the  120 
days  to  6  months  or  some  similiai-  period, 
I  would  see  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEFAUl^ER.  Let  me  point  out 
to  the  Senator  from  California  that  it 
is  not.  ipso  facto,  the  State  that  is  dis- 
criminated against  in  connection  with  a 
determination  of  what  kind  of  cargo  may 
be  unloaded  at  a  port;  it  is  the  port  au- 
thority. In  the  long  run,  of  couise,  the 
State  is  adversely  affected — as,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  State  of  Alaska  under  Uie 
present  30-percent  differential  that  is 
charged  at  ports  in  Alaska. 

Unless  we  do  include  a  provision  which 
gives  the  right  to  a  port  or  a  port  au- 
thority to  protest  and  to  receive  an  im- 
mediate or  an  expeditious  hearing,  the 
commerce  of  a  particular  poit  may  be 
very  adversely  affected.  The  Governor 
may  be  in  an  untenable  position.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  California,  two 
cities — San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles — 
were  getting  all  the  breaks,  whereas  San 
Diego.  Stockton,  and  other  cities  were 
complaining.  So  the  Governor  would 
be  caught  right  in  the  middle  of  that 
controversy. 

Mr.  ENGLg.  But  if  we  give  evei-yone 
a  priority,  we  defeat  the  very  purpose  of 
the  procedure  advocated  by  the  Senators 
from  Alaska.  That  is  the  only  point  I 
am  making.  If  we  include  the  port  au- 
thorities and  the  municipalities  which 
operate  ports,  we  shall  have  included 
about  everyone.  Then  the  question  will 
be  whether  we  shall  have  in  fact  de- 
stroyed the  priority  which  was  created 
when  we  provided  priority  treatment  for 
a  complaint  made  by  a  Governor.  If  too 
many  are  included,  the  priority  will  be 
destroyed.  That  is  my  only  point.  If. 
after  an  examination,  it  appears  that 
such  would  not  be  the  case,  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment,  because 


I  like  to  see  these  matters  disposed  of 
in  the  most  efficient  and  timely  fashion 
possible. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  willingness  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  thought  a  little  discus- 
sion of  it  might  help  in  connection  with 
consideration  of  the  amendment  in  con- 
ference. 

I  point  out  that  not  a  great  many  of 
such  discriminations  would  be  protested ; 
but  when  there  are  discriminations 
which  should  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission, they  are  of  great  importance  to 
the  ports  or  to  the  cities  served  by  the 
ports. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Governor  would 
act  first,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
the  municipality  or  the  port  authority 
to  file  a  protest.  But  this  amendment 
would  provide  relief  in  a  situation  in 
which  two  ports  in  a  State  were  re- 
ceiving special  benefits,  but  other  cities 
in  the  State  were  not.  So  I  believe  it 
important  that  the  ports  or  the  port  au- 
thorities have  the  right  to  protest  and  to 
have  a  fast  hearing. 

If  the  Senator  from  California  will 
accept  the  amendment,  I  shall  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  available  to 
me. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  avail- 
able to  me. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  w  as  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
quired for  it  not  be  chai-ged  to  the  time 
available  to  either  side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  Without  objection, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  retain 
the  floor. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
"9-1-61 — L,"  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  Legislaxive  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed on  page  18,  lines  9  and  10,  after 
the  words  'naturally  competitive"  to 
strike  out  "unless  each  conference  re- 
tains the  right  of  independent  action." 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  veiy  important  amendment.  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee version  of  HJl.  6775  amends  section 
15  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  to  require 
that  the  Maritime  Board  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  agreement  "between  confer- 
ences of  carriers  serving  different  trades 
that  would  otherwise  be  naturally  com- 
petitive imless  each  conference  retains 
the  right  of  independent  acticwi." 
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Now.  the  apparent  intent  of  this  pro- 
vision is  clear.  It  would  seem  that  it 
is  intended  to  prohibit  conference  car- 
tels, which  operate  in  competing  trade 
routes,  from  joining  together  into  super- 
cartels.  The  prime  purpose  of  such 
supercartels  would  be  the  joint  setting 
of  ratec  in  the  various,  competing  trades 
in  such  a  way  as  to  fui-ther  lessen  com- 
petition, whch  has  already  been  sub- 
stantially eliminated  in  each  trade  in- 
volved in  such  an  agreement  by  the 
formation  of  the  conference  cartels 
themselves. 

However,  the  bill  includes  the  phrase 
"unless  each  conference" — entering  into 
the  agreement — "retains  the  right  of  in- 
dependent action."  What  is  the  effect 
of  this  phrase?  The  answer  is  obvious: 
It  makes  the  bill's  prohibition  against 
supercartels  meaningless.  The  way  the 
bill  is  now  worded,  it  would  prohibit 
agreements  between  cartels  to  form 
supercartels  unless  each  of  the  cartels 
retains  the  right  to  disagree  with  the 
other.  In  other  words,  the  bill  now  reads 
that  there  cannot  be  an  agreement  to 
form  a  supercartel  unless  there  is  an 
agreement  to  do  so.  This  is  obviously 
pre(>osterous,  since  the  agreement  would 
not  be  made  in  the  first  place  unless  the 
parties  to  the  supercartel  agreement 
had  decided  in  advance  that  they  were 
going  to  give  up  the  right  of  independ- 
ent action  in  order  to  achieve  the  eco- 
nomic results  of  monopolies.  Thus,  it 
is  essential  that  this  phrase  be  elimi- 
nated so  that  what  the  bill  appears  to 
do — outlaw  supercartels — is  actually 
done. 

As  I  have  indicated,  these  steamship 
conferences  are  international  cartels.  It 
is  bad  enough  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
must  authorize  under  our  laws  partici- 
pation by  American  companies  in  such 
international  cartels,  but  to  permit  them 
to  form  supercartels  would  be  beyond 
all  reason.  Those  of  us  who  lived 
through  the  thirties  and  forties  know 
full  well  how  International  cartels  have 
injured  our  American  economy  and  our 
defense  effort.  Let  us  not  compound 
this  at  this  time. 

Let  me  place  before  the  Senate  an  ex- 
ample of  the  evil  worked  on  American 
shippers  by  one  of  these  supercartels. 
There  is  now  in  effect  an  agreement  be- 
tween conference  cartels  serving  the  At- 
lantic coast  to  Par  East  trade,  and  the 
one  serving  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Far 
East  trade.  Under  its  provisions,  the 
freight  rates  for  shipments  of  a  com- 
modity from  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States  to  Japan  are  identical  to 
the  rates  for  shipment  of  the  same  com- 
modity from  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  to  Japan,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  distance  from  the  east 
coast,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  to  Japan 
is  8.000  miles  greater  than  from  the  west 
coast.  Thus,  the  shippers  on  the  entire 
west  coast  are  disadvantaged  by  this 
agreement,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  are  8,000  miles  closer  to  Japan 
than  the  shippers  on  tne  east  coast. 

Moreover,  consider  the  plight  of  a 
shipper  in  St.  Louis,  for  example.  While 
by  virtue  of  the  conference  cartels,  he 
does  have  the  advantage  of  choosing  be- 
tween a  gi'eat  number  of  competing  car- 


riers, he  was  at  least  free  to  choose  be- 
tween shipping  by  a  west  coast  cartel 
member  and  an  east  coast  cartel 
member — according  to  which  charged 
the  lower  rate.  But,  by  virtue  of  the 
agreement  between  these  two  conference 
cartels,  all  rate  competition  between 
west  and  east  coast  carriers  to  Japan 
was  eliminated.  Thus,  the  St.  Louis 
shipper  no  longer  has  any  real  choice  as 
to  how  he  ships.  No  matter  to  which 
dock  he  sends  his  goods,  he  will  find  the 
rates  identical. 

But  there  are  other  such  supercartels 
now  in  existence.  I  do  not  wish  to  bur- 
den the  Senate  at  this  time  by  listing 
all  of  them.  But  let  me  refer  as  an 
additional  example,  the  agreement 
among  the  conferences  serving  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Mediterranean  area,  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States  to  northern  Europe- 
an ports  and  the  one  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  Swiss  destinations.  Under  that 
agreement  It  makes  no  difference  to  a 
shipper  transporting  goods  from  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  to  Swiss 
destinations  whether  he  routes  his  goods 
via  Mediterranean  or  northern  Europe- 
an ports — he  pays  the  same  ocean 
freight  rate  either  way.  Thus,  the  po- 
tential advantage  of  competition  between 
the  lines  serving  the  southern  routes  and 
the  lines  serving  the  northern  routes  is 
eliminated.  The  result  is  that  once  again 
the  American  cxp>orter  is  disadvantaged 
by  lack  of  competition. 

The  bill  imposes  no  limit  on  the  num- 
ber of  conference  cartels  which  can  Join 
together  into  supercartel  agreements. 
There  is  no  reason  why  all  the  confer- 
ence cartels  engaged  in  U.S.  foreign 
commerce  could  not  join  together  into 
one  gigantic  supercartel.  The  Commerce 
Committee  report  tells  us  that  competi- 
tion, no  matter  how  slight.  Is  inimical 
to  international  shipping.  It  points  out 
that  the  natural — indeed,  necessary — re- 
sult of  this  fact  is  the  formation  of  car- 
tels to  protect  ocean  carriers  from  com- 
petition. Nothing  would  protect  ocean 
carriers — both  foreign  and  American — 
from  competition  more  thoroughly  and 
more  effectively  than  a  supercartel  of 
evei-y  single  conference  cartel.  It  would 
permit  them  a  virtual  free  hand  in  set- 
ting the  rates  which  American  exporters 
and  importers  must  pay  to  any  spot  in 
the  world.  This  is  a  preposterous  thing 
to  approve  by  legislation.  I.  therefore, 
strongly  urge  that  the  phrase  "unless 
each  conference  retains  the  right  of 
independent  action '  be  stricken  from 
H  R.  6775. 

When  that  phrase  is  stricken,  the  bill 
will  cari-y  out  what  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  Senate  committee,  which 
is  to  require  that  each  conference  oper- 
ate on  its  own. 

Mr.  President.  I  reiterate  that  the 
American  tradition  is  to  have  free  com- 
petitive enterprise.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
take  out  from  under  the  antitrust  and 
competitive  laws  a  great  segment  of  our 
economy  by  allowing  a  virtual  monopoly 
exemption  to  a  conference  cartel;  but 
when  it  is  suggested  that  we  allow  all 
of  them  to  Join  together  in  a  super- 
cartel,  it  is  even  worse.  Under  that  con- 
ditirn.  there  would  be  no  competition 
whatsoever  a.s  among  the  cartels,  and  the 


shipper  would  have  no  choice  as  to 
whether  he  shipped  by  the  North  Atlantic 
ports,  the  Mediterranean  ports,  or  the 
Pacific  ports. 

I  say  that  placing  such  authority  in 
the  hands  of  foreign -dominated  ship 
conferences — and  85  percent  of  them  are 
dominated  by  foreign  lines — would  place 
the  American  shipper  at  the  mercy  of 
the  foreign-dominated  cartels.  It  would 
not  be  fair,  would  not  be  right,  and  would 
not  be  in  keeping  with  our  American 
tradition  of  free  competitive  enterprise. 

Mr.  ENG:^.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  from 
the  allotted  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  was  submitted  to  the  House 
committee  and  was  rejected.  The 
amendment  was  considered  by  the  Senate 
committee  and  not  included  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  Our  committee  deals 
with  this  question  on  page  16  of  the 
report,  for  the  information  of  Senators 
who  wish  to  read  what  the  committee 
had  to  say  about  it. 

The  committee  certainly  does  not  sub- 
scribe to  such  a  blanket  indictment  of 
the  long-established  Board  approval 
policy  founded  apparently  on  the  same 
sound  economic  base  which  underlies  the 
conference  itself. 

As  of  October  1959.  there  were  nine 
interconference  agreements  approved  by 
the  Board  and  its  predecessors.  We  are 
not  seeking  to  authorize  something 
new.  We  simply  refuse  to  deauthorize 
something  which  has  been  going  on  over 
a  great  number  of  years.  There  were 
nine  of  the  interconference  agreements 
as  of  October  1959.  Five  applied  to  cer- 
tain European  areas  where  cargo  can 
move  through  a  number  of  competitive 
gateways,  either  direct  or  with  transship- 
ment. Two  applied  in  the  Orient - 
United  States  North  Atlantic  trade  and 
were  designed  to  protect  direct  rates  as 
against  rate  cutting  by  intermediate  con- 
ferences which  might  carry  transship- 
ment cargo  in  the  trade.  Of  the  other 
two,  one  was  between  New  York  Freight 
Bureau  and  the  Trans-Pacific  Freight 
Conference  of  Japan:  the  other,  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Coa^t  Em-opean  Con- 
ference and  the  Hawaiian  Islands/Euro- 
pean Conference. 

The  committee  noted  with  approval 
the  comments  of  the  former  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  Hon. 
Clarence  G.  Morse: 

These  Interconference  agreements  are  de- 
signed as  a  means  of  stabilizing  rates  In  the 
respective  trades,  of  protecting  the  competi- 
tive positions  of  the  respective  conferences, 
and  of  preventing  Interconference  rate  wars 
which  deprive  shippers  and  carriers  alike  of 
the  stability  and  uniformity  as  to  rates  which 
the  conferences  seek  to  achieve. 

That  was  testimony  given  before  the 
Hoiise  committee. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  overlapping  in  the  conference  ar- 
rangements. 

The  Commission  is  now  reviewing  the 
Board-approved  jolijt  agreement  be- 
tween the  Far  East  Conference  (from 
U.S.  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports)  and  the 
Pacific    Westbound    Conference    (from 
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U.S.  Pacific  ports)  to  China,  Japan,  and 
the  Philippines.  Under  that  joint  agree- 
ment CFhfB  No.  8200)  the  two  confer- 
ences agree  upon  the  overland  rates  to 
be  charged  by  the  Pacific  Westbound 
Conference  and  the  rates  from  both  At- 
lantic/Gulf and  Pacific  areas  for  com- 
modities which  are  common  to  both 
areas.  Under  the  Far  East  Confer- 
ence/Pacific Westbound  Conference  joint 
agreement  each  conference  retains  the 
right  of  independent  action.  Therefore, 
under  our  amendment  it  is  left  to  the 
Commission  to  determine,  under  the 
standards  set  forth  in  the  legislation 
amended,  whether  to  continue  its 
approval  of  that  and  other  joint  agree- 
ments, and  when  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances to  approve  new  joint  agree- 
ments. 

In  other  words,  the  conference  system 
is  under  precisely  the  same  kind  of  reg- 
ulation as  any  conference  system.  Each 
conference  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
of  independent  action.  It  can  get  out 
if  it  wants  to. 

As  I  have  emphasized,  the  proposal  is 
not  an  authorization  of  something  new. 
These  interconference  agreements,  as 
Mr.  Morse  has  stated,  are  necessary  be- 
cause there  is  a  certain  amount  of  over- 
lapping in  the  conference  trade  areas. 
They  have  to  comply  with  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  that  are  set  up  in  the 
bill  relating  to  conferences  themselves. 
For  that  reason,  and  having  in  mind 
the  previous  action  of  the  House  com- 
mittee, which  rejected  a  similar  amend- 
ment, and  our  consideration  of  It,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  some  questioris? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  as  much 
time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  will  be  grateful  if  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  reply  to  my  questions. 

As  I  understand  it.  at  present  there  is 
a  series  of  regional  shipping  cartels.  Is 
that  true? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Yes,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 110  shipping  conference  car- 
tels serving  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Are  these  cut  across 
national  lines? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  agreements 
which  they  make  are  binding  upon  their 
members  within  the  routes  that  they 
cover? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  correct.  Of 
course,  they  endeavor  to  bring  the  ship- 
pers and  the  consignees  into  agreements 
also. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  notice  that  the  biU 
before  us  would  permit  agreements 
among  and  between  cartels  only  if  each 
conference  retains  the  right  of  independ- 
ent action.  What  does  the  proviso  that, 
"each  conference  retains  the  right  of  in- 
dependent action"  mean? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  means  absolutely 
nothing.  The  phrase  is  completely 
meaningless.  It  woiild  permit  super- 
cartels  to  exist  as  long  as  the  member 
retained  a  theoretical  right  to  disagree. 
In   practice   it   would   have   no   effect. 


They  naturally  would  retain  the  right 
of  independent  action  to  get  in.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  phrase  is  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  attention  from  the 
fact  that  all  the  large  cartels  would  be 
authorized  to  get  together  in  a  super - 
cartel.  That  phrase  has  no  meaning 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  there  be  any 
limit  on  the  number  of  cartels  that  could 
join  in  a  supercartel  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  All  110  of  the  car- 
tels in  the  shipping  of  the  Uni'yed  States 
could,  under  the  bill,  join  together  in  a 
supercartel  to  fix  rates  for  all  foreign 
commerce.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  the  rates 
would  not  be  fixed  by  American  com- 
panies or  by  any  American  regulatory 
body.  In  all  110  of  the  cartels,  with  but 
a  handful  of  exceptions,  the  rates  would 
be  fixed  by  foreign-owned  companies. 
The  record  will  be  found  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  yesterday  on  page 
19343.  I  put  the  list  into  the  Record. 
It  shows  that  about  85  percent  of  the 
cartels  are  dominated  by  foreign  lines. 
Because  of  this,  most  American  shippers 
would  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  for- 
eign cartels. 

Looking  at  the  list  on  page  19343,  the 
Senator  will  find  the  very  first  one  shown 
is  the  Associated  Steamship  Lines 
(Manila^ .  8  U.S.-flag  members,  50  for- 
eign-flag members. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Are  votes  in  the  car- 
tels cast  according  to  relative  tonnage? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  are  different 
ways.  In  some  cases  voting  is  by  mem- 
bers, in  others  by  relative  tonnage,  and 
still  other  methods  are  used.  But  it  is 
conceded  that  control  of  the  majority  of 
the  cartels — which  would  mean  control 
of  our  international  shipping — would 
necessarily  be  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
shipping  interests.  I  am  all  for  giving 
the  foreign  shipping  interests  a  voice. 
I  am  all  for  doing  well  by  our  friends. 
Yet,  it  is  undesirable  to  have  one  cartel 
dominated  completely  by  foreign  ship- 
pers. But,  when  we  allow  such  cartels  to 
join  together  in  a  supercartel  of  110  car- 
tels, dominated  by  foreign  shipping  in- 
terests, then  indeed  the  American  ship- 
ping lines  would  have  substantially  no 
voice  whatsoever. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  heard  part  of 
the  address  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee today,  and  this  morning  I  had  oc- 
casion to  read  a  portion  of  his  very  able 
speech  of  yesterday.  Am  I  correct  in  the 
impression  that  the  present  rate  struc- 
ture on  ocean  shipping  is  one  in  which 
the  rates  from  United  States  to  foreign 
ports  tends  to  be  greater  than  the  rates 
from  those  identical  ports  to  the  United 
States,  thus  placing  American  shippers 
and  exporters  at  a  comparative  disad- 
vantage?   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Yes.  The  rates  on 
a  great  many  commodities  are  very 
much  greater  from  United  States  ports 
to  foreign  ports  than  they  are  from 
foreign  ports  to  the  United  States.  For 
purpose  of  reference,  those  facts  will  be 
found  on  pages  19362,  19365,  and  19373 
of  the  Record  of  yesterday. 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  some 
of  the  rates  which  affect  shippers  in  the 
Midwest,  particularly  the  rate  on  cheese, 
which  was  so  ably  discussed  yesterday 


by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley  J.  That  discussion  appears  on 
page  19373  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  yesterday. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  observe  that  the 
export  rate  was  $6.38  per  himdred- 
weight;  the  import  rate  $3.84. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  find,  for  example,  with  re- 
spect to  electric  motors,  the  outboimd 
rate  is  $54  per  short  ton;  inbound,  $39. 
On  stainless  steel,  the  rate  is  $61.25  per 
long  ton  outboimd;  $33  per  long  tpn  in- 
boimd. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  this  differoitial 
rate  in  favor  of  foreign  producers  ill  the 
case  of  steel  partially  account  for  the 
fact  that  our  steel  manufacturers  are 
complaining  that  they  are  being  under- 
sold in  this  coimtry  by  the  importation 
of  German  steel? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Undoubtedly  it 
does.  For  example,  the  steel  companies 
have  said  that  part  of  the  reason  they 
have  been  losing  their  export  trade  is 
the  excessive  rates  that  are  being 
charged  for  shipment  outboard  of  steel 
as  compared  with  the  rates  from  Ger- 
many, England,  Japan,  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

There  is  a  statement  by  an  official  of 
a  steel  company  which  I  had  printed  in 
the  Record  of  yesterday. 

A  great  many  justifiable  complaints 
have  been  made  in  connection  with  this 
great  and  imjust  disparity.  This  is  also 
true  in  relation  to  shipments  of  chemi- 
cals from  the  United  States  to  CJermany 
and  Germany  to  the  United  States.  Our 
rate  to  Germany  is  many  times  what  it 
is  from  Germany  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  we  are  having 
trouble  with  our  exports.  Yet  under 
this  system  we  would  have  no  power  to 
do  anything  about  it,  because  confer^ 
ence  cartels  could  join  any  internatioaial 
supercartel,  and  we  would  be  completely 
at  their  mercy.  In  fact,  we  are  prac- 
tically at  their  mercy  at  the  present 
time,  with  the  cartels  that  are  ua  effect. 
For  instance,  on  page  19366  of  yester- 
day's Record  there  is  a  statement  which 
bears  on  steel.  In  a  letter  dated  May 
23,  1958,  to  Mr.  Prank  Slater,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Export  Lines,  the 
Ore  Navigation  Co.  of  New  York  City 
stated: 

It  to  quite  generally  known  in  all  trades 
that  present  iron  and  steel  rates  from  U.S. 
ports  are  unreasonably  excessive  in  view  of 
today's  freight  market,  general  cargo  rates 
from  Europe  and  the  decline  of  steel  ship- 
ments from  here. 

Of  all  the  problems  confronting  steel  ex- 
{>orters  today,  the  primary  obstacle  to  the 
recapturing  of  diminished  markets  and 
booking  cargo  again  with  the  berth  opera- 
tors from  our  ports  Is  the  extreme  Inequality 
of  berth  rates  (hearings,  pt.  1,  vol.  V.  at 
4928;  the  Senator  may  desire  to  read  further 
from  this  letter ) . 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  While  the  question 
of  rates  which  were  previously  quoted 
applied  to  Japanese  trade,  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  notice  the  desparlty  with  re- 
spect to  German  trade.  On  electric 
motors  the  rate  from  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Detroit  per  long  ton  is 
$74.25,  but  from  Bremen  and  Hamburg, 
identical  ports,  to  Chicago,  the  rate 
ranges  between  $48  and  $49  a  ton,  or  $25 
a  ton  less. 
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Mr.  KEPAUVER.  That  is  correct.  I 
said  In  my  speech  yesterday  that  there 
was  such  a  great  disparity  in  the  rates 
from  England  and  Germany  to  Greece 
in  connection  with  electrical  fixtures, 
electric  stoves,  freezers,  and  so  forth, 
that  we  have  lost  much  of  our  market  in 
Greece  because  of  the  disparity  in  rates. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  page  17  of  the  bill,  which  states: 

The  commission  shall  by  order,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  disapprove,  cancel,  or  modify 
any  agreement,  or  any  modification  or  can- 
cellatlon  thereof,  whether  or  not  previously 
approved  by  It,  that  it  finds  to  be  unjustly 
discriminatory  or  unfair  as  between  car- 
riers, shippers,  exporters,  importers,  or  ports, 
or  between  exporters  from  the  United  States 
and  their  foreign  competitors,  or  to  operate 
to  the  detriment  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  be  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  or  to  be  in  violation  of  this 
act,  and  shall  approve  all  other  agreements, 
modifications,   or   cancellations. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  what  we 
have  tried  to  do  in  the  bill  Is  to  put  the 
regulatory  agency  in  a  position  to  kick 
out  these  conferences  if  Americans  are 
getting  gouged.  That  is  precisely  what 
the  language  in  the  bill  says.  We  under- 
stand about  some  of  these  rates.  When 
these  rates  fall  into  the  category 
referred  to  in  the  act,  the  Commission 
has  the  right  to  disapprove  of  the  con- 
ference and  not  permit  the  conference  to 
operate.  Joint  conferences  as  well  as 
single  conferences  must  operate  under 
these  rules.  We  are  not  authorizing 
something  to  be  done  in  the  bill.  As  of 
October  1959,  there  were  nine  intercon- 
ference  agreements  which  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
and  its  predecessors.  We  are  not  chang- 
ing it.  They  have  to  meet  the  same 
rules  that  everyone  else  has  to  meet 
Where  the  trade  areas  overlap,  they  can 
get  an  agreement  if  it  falls  within  the 
limitations  of  this  act. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  that  authorizes 
supercartels.  They  have  been  approved 
by  Commissions  in  the  past,  without  au- 
thorization, on  their  own.  Of  course, 
with  all  due  deference,  some  Conunls- 
sions  before  the  previous  one  have  not 
been  very  diligent  in  looking  after  the 
Interests  of  the  American  shippers.  The 
fact  that  they  have  approved  them  does 
not  mean  that  they  have  been  au- 
thorized. In  any  event,  they  are  not  a 
good  thing  for  the  United  States.  Fur- 
thermore, the  bill  does  not  anywhere 
mention  the  ability  of  the  Commission 
to  set  aside  any  cartel  because  of  the 
unfairness  of  rates.  If  the  Commission 
had  been  thinking  about  the  shippers, 
why  would  they  have  permitted  a  situa- 
tion such  as  that  shown  at  page  19374 
of  the  Record  of  yesterday.  I  call  the 
Senator's  attention  to  that  page  in  the 
Rjecord. 

On  chemicals,  from  Hamburg  to  New 
York.  82  cents  per  hundredweight.  New 
York  to  Hamburg,  $6.61.  Rotterdam  to 
New  York.  82  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. New  York  to  Rotterdam  and 
Antwerp  $5.85.  The  record  is  filled  with 
such  examples  which  unfairly  affect  our 
ti-ade.    Yet  they  have  been  permitted  by 


the  Commission  to  continue.  This  bill 
would  perpetuate  them  so  as  to  give 
them  legality.  If  we  think  after  we  au- 
thorize them  here,  that  some  Commis- 
sion in  the  future,  might  knock  out  a 
conference  because  of  unfairness  of  this 
kind.  I  wonder  why  they  have  not  done 
so  before. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Without  reflecting 
in  the  slightest  on  the  motives  of  the 
framers  of  the  bill,  would  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  say  it  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
carriers  and  almost  completely  disre- 
gards the  interests  of  the  manufactxirers 
and  shippers?  

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  That  is  my  opinion 
about  it.  If  this  bill  is  used  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  authorization  contained  in 
it,  the  shipper  is  at  the  complete  mercy 
of  the  foreign  shipping  lines  insofar  as 
rates  are  concerned.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  bill  there  are  some  provisions  that  if 
something  is  adverse  to  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  they  may  disallow 
participation  by  American  shipping  in- 
terests. However,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  never  knocked  out 
a  conference  on  account  of  rates.  I  also 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  White, 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General  takes  this 
authorization  to  task  very  vigorously. 
He  says : 

We  virge  the  committee  [Senate  Commerce 
Committee]  to  delete  the  proviso  (which 
would  allow  Interconference  agreements  if 
the  right  of  independent  action  were  re- 
tained) thereby  clearly  prohibiting  any  In- 
terconference agreements.  WhUe  the  exist- 
ing lang^uage  of  the  bill  gives  a  conference 
the  right  to  take  Independent  action  on  mat- 
ters embraced  within  the  agreement,  it  never- 
theless permits  all  parties  to  an  agreement 
to  establish  a  uniform  poUcy  on  rates  and 
other  competitive  matters  when  it  serves 
their  purpose  to  do  so.  The  Department  of 
Justice  is  convinced  that  it  is  not  In  the 
public  Interest  to  permit  agreements  which 
may  create  a  virtual  monopoly  of  ocean 
transportation  to  or  from  this  country.  Con- 
gress should  not  sanction  private  rate-fix- 
ing schemes  or  supercartels  which  could  em- 
brace every  port  through  which  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  Is  conducted. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  deny  shippers 
the  cost  savings  resulting  from  their  location 
on  or  In  proximity  to  a  particular  coastal 
range. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Are  there  any  geo- 
graphical limits  on  the  sup>ercartels? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  There  are  no  geo- 
graphical limits. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  These  could  cover  a 
very  wide  area? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  They  could  cover 
the  entire  foreign  shipping  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Are  there  any  limita- 
tions on  the  subject  matters  which  could 
be  acted  upon  by  a  supercartel? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  There  are  no  limi- 
tations upon  subject  matters  or  upon 
the  cargoes  to  be  carried. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  economic 
reason  for  such  a  bill  as  this? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  The  only  economic 
reason  for  allowing  a  supercartel  is  to 
allow  existing  cartels  to  further  expand 
their  monopoly  power,  both  geographi- 


cally and  economically.  This  Is  a  great 
bonanza  to  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wonder  if  It  would 
be  improper  for  me  to  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  what  he  regards 
as  the  economic  Justification  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  whole  bill?  Not  this 
particular  amendment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  interconference 
agreements. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  read  it  Just  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  I  think  Mr.  Morse,  the  .former 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  made  that  very  plain.    He  said: 

These  Interconference  agreements  are  de- 
signed as  a  means  of  stabilizing  rates  In  the 
respective  trades,  of  protecting  the  competi- 
tive positions  of  the  respective  conferences, 
and  of  preventing  Interconference  rate  wars 
which  deprive  shippers  and  carriers  aOllie  of 
the  stability  and  uniformity  as  to  rates  which 
the  conferences  seek  to  achieve. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Stripped  of  the  fan- 
cy language,  does  not  that  mean  that  the 
Interconference  agreements  can  be  used 
to  prevent  a  lowering  of  rates  by  car- 
riers in  an  effort  to  get  trade ;  and  there- 
fore, are  they  not  designed  to  stifle  price 
competition? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
shippers  of  this  coimtry  favor  this  legis- 
lation: they  are  not  against  it.  and  the 
dual  rate  system  is  a  system  under  which 
shippers  and  a  group  of  lines  are  author- 
ized to  get  together  to  agree  that  if  the 
shippers  ship  all  or  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  their  cargoes  with  the  confer- 
ence lines,  they  can  get  a  lower  rate — 
not  a  higher  rate,  but  a  lower  rate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  the  Senator  some  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Will  the  Senator 
proceed  on  his  own  time? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  can  understand  the 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  question  he  has  propounded  needs 
to  be  answered.  The  taxpayers  spend 
more  than  $300  million  a  year  to  pro- 
vide for  an  American  merchant  marine. 
In  my  opinion,  the  only  way  In  which 
that  money  can  be  effectively  used  is  by 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  thus  prevent- 
ing the  rate  wars  which  result,  in  the 
absence  of  this  legislation,  in  the  inde- 
pendent owners  cutting  rates. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   Are  rate  wars  bad? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Let  me  finish.  A  rate 
war  creates  monop>oly. 

We  know  that  only  the  strong  can  sur- 
vive a  rate  war.  So  the  result  of  a  rate 
war  is  the  same  thing  the  Senator  is 
apparently  opposed  to.  It  drives  out  of 
business  the  companies  which  he  seeks 
to  protect.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  owners  do  not  operate  on 
fixed  routes  or  provide  steady  service. 
The  American  merchant  marine  cannot 
operate  that  way  and  hence  the  tax- 
payers' money  will  be  wasted. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  KEPAUVER.  The  worst  rate 
wars  which  we  have  had  were  when 
Isbrandtsen  was  causing  a  lot  of  compe- 
tition. A  reference  to  that  may  be  found 
on  page  19360.  The  American  lines  are 
making  very  good  profits,  even  during 
the  height  of  the  rate  war. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  They  were  making 
good  profits  because  there  was  enough 
business  to  warrant  it.  But  now  none 
of  them  is  making  money,  and  none 
can  make  money,  unless  some  protec- 
tion is  afforded  them  through  tha.  dual- 
rate  system. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  They  cut  their 
rates  by  30  percent,  sometimes  40  per- 
cent. In  1958,  the  United  States  Lines 
made  $6  million. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  know  of  no  Ameri- 
can ship  operator  who  is  now  cutting 
rates. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  What  does  the 
Senator  mean  by  "cutting  rates"? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  They  are  operating  at 
conference  rates. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  The  conferences 
have  a  monopoly,  so  they  are  making 
money  by  abiding  by  the  monopoly  rate. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Isbrandtsen  does  not 
have  a  monopoly.  The  court  ruled  that 
Isbrandtsen  could  charge  lower  rates, 
but  Isbrandtsen  is  not  charging  lower 
rates;  it  is  charging  the  conference  rates. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
the  Isbrandtsen  Co.,  because  certain  of 
its  transactions,  as  I  remember  them, 
were  not  very  good.  Nevertheless,  was 
the  situation  that  they  made  money 
while  they  were  competing,  and  that 
the  combined  pressure  of  the  cartels 
forced  them  into  an  agreement? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  No;  the  Maritime 
Commission  forced  them  into  it.  The 
Maritime  Commission  said  it  would  not 
grant  them  a  subsidy  for  a  line  they 
wanted  to  acquire  unless  they  joined  the 
conference. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  the 
Maritime  Commission  used  the  threat  of 
a  withdrawal  of  subsidy  to  stabilize  com- 
petition, and  thus  forced  Isbrandtsen 
into  the  shipping  cartel? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  The  Maritime 
Commission  said,  in  effect,  Unless  you 
Join  the  conference,  we  will  not  grant 
you  a  subsidy." 

Isbrandtsen  is  making  money  without 
a  subsidy. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Isbrandtsen  was  not 
then  entitled  to  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  must  point  out 
that  subsidies  are  primarily  determined 
by  costs,  not  profits.  Isbrandtsen  was 
forced  and  pressured  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  Join  the  conference  if  it 
wanted  to  get  a  subsidy.  That  is  in  the 
record.  That  is  in  a  statement  made 
by  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Maritime 
Commission. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  way  in  which  the  invest- 
ment of  the  taxpayers  in  the  American 
merchant  marine  can  be  protected,  and 
still  prevent  price  wars,  which  the  Sena- 
tor must  realize  creates  a  monopoly, 
without  a  conference  system? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  The  Senator  asked 
me  a  question.  I  should  like  to  answer 
the  question.    Of  course  I  know  a  way. 

Mr.  BUTLER.    What  is  the  way  ? 


Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Conferences,  or 
even  some  dual  rates,  are  not  outlawed 
now.  They  are  not  outlawed  imder  the 
House  bill — quite  the  contrary.  What  is 
needed  is  simply  some  minimum  limita- 
tions to  afford  some  kind  of  protection 
to  shippers  and  to  independent  lines,  as 
are  contained  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  House  bill  would 
make  it  completely  impossible  to  operate 
a  dual-rate  system. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Just  a  minute.  If 
carriers  do  not  want  to  operate  without 
operating  in  a  cartel  or  a  collusive  man- 
ner, they  can  do  so  now.  They  can  op- 
erate under  dual  rates.  But  what  is 
involved  here  is  not  merely  allowing 
them  to  operate  in  a  conference.  What 
is  involved  in  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  allowing  all  the  con- 
ferences to  get  together  in  one  great  big 
cartel,  without  any  justification  what- 
soever. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  But  under  the  control 
of  the  Maritime  Commission. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Under  the  control 
of  the  Commission,  but  not  as  to  rates. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  my  in- 
terest in  the  bill  is  primarily  on  behalf 
of  shippers.  I  have  had  some  experience 
in  shipping  merchandise  in  the  export 
trade.  If  one  attempts  to  build  a  brand 
business  of  any  kind,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  steady  rate  structure. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Doug- 
las! asked  about  the  economic  justifica- 
tion for  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  shippers.  It  is  not  possible  to 
build  a  business  when  rates  are  jumping 
around,  uncontrolled,  and  low  when  bot- 
toms are  available,  but  high  when  space 
is  tight. 

I  observe  in  the  Chamber  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  who  shares  an  interest  with 
me  in  the  export  of  coal  products.  He 
will  well  remember  that  when  we  were 
Members  of  the  House  a  few  years  ago. 
we  sought  the  development  of  a  coal  busi- 
ness in  Western  Europe.  We  were  get- 
ting attractive  rates.  As  soon  as  the  coal 
began  to  move  and  the  shippers  were  get- 
ting the  business,  up  would  go  the  rates. 

Coal  is  not  an  item  which  lends  Itself 
to  conference  shipping,  because  coal  is 
a  hard,  dirty  product  to  transport  over- 
seas. 

To  prevent  that  constant  fluctuation, 
which  meant  that  after  a  business  had 
been  established  and  was  going  well, 
such  a  fluctuation  in  the  rates  would 
drive  the  business  out  of  the  market 
within  perhaps  2  months,  the  coal  ship- 
pers and  producers  incorporated  a  com- 
pany to  provide  shipping  for  coal  at  a 
constant  rate.  Then  the  tramps  fell 
into  line;  they  had  that  as  a  guideline. 
So  we  had  guidance  and  stability  of  rates 
on  coal. 

I  have  heard  from  many  shippers  and 
shipping  associations  in  connection  with 
this  bill,  first,  as  it  came  from  the  com- 
mittee, and,  this  morning,  in  connection 
with  the  amendments  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  They  are 
unanimous  in  urging  the  rejection  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee— those  of  a  more  substantive  na- 


ture; and  they  are  unanimous  in  urging 
the  passage  of  the  bill  as  it  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  That  is  what 
the  shippers  want;  and  they  include 
those  who  ship  chemicals,  and  include 
the  Spencer  Chemical  Co.,  which  has 
headquarters  and  branches  in  my  State. 

At  one  time,  when  I  was  in  the  grain 
and  milling  business,  we  developed  an 
oversea  business  on  a  brand-name  prod- 
uct we  had  developed,  called  Afrecho. 
We  developed  a  substantial  business  for 
it  in  Latin  America  and  In  certain  areas 
of  Africa.  But  we  never  could  have 
done  that  in  the  absence  of  a  constant 
rate.  Without  a  constant  rate,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  developed 
that  business. 

So  I  think  an  important  consideration 
in  this  case  is  the  American  shipper; 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  90 
or  95  percent  of  the  American  shippers 
and  90  or  95  percent  of  the  American 
shipping  associations  favor  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  said,  by  stating  that  these 
are  common  carriers,  and  they  have  reg- 
ular routings  and  scheduled  service. 
That  is  why  since  1877  there  have  been 
these  conference  agreements.  There 
have  been  many  investigations  of  the 
shipping  industry  internationally.  In 
1906,  the  British  Royal  Commission 
studied  this  matter.  In  1912.  the  Alex- 
ander committee,  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, studied  it.  It  was  studied 
also  in  connection  with  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916;  and  it  was  studied  again, 
very  exhaustively,  in  connection  with  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  And 
since  the  Isbrandtsen  case  of  1958,  hear- 
ings have  been  going  on  for  a  period  of 
2  years,  and  have  involved  some  13,000 
pages  of  testimony. 

The  unanimous  conclusion  in  connec- 
tion with  every  one  of  those  studies, 
made  over  a  period  of  more  than  50 
years,  is  that  the  conference  system  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  stability  of 
such  rates. 

In  the  decision  in  the  Isbrandtsen 
case,  it  was  held  that  an  American  ship- 
per could  not  enter  such  an  agreement 
because  that  would  violate  the  antitrust 
laws.  On  three  different  occasions  since 
1958,  Congress  has  taken  action  in  con- 
nection with  a  moratorium;  and  the 
rest  of  the  conference  systems — and,  as 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  said, 
there  are  approximately  113  of  them — 
have  continued  in  operation  during  this 
interim  period,  while  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  achieve  a  permanent  solution. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  conference 
system,  but  requires  the  conferences  to 
comply  with  very  rigid  requirements. 
If  they  do  not.  the  Maritime  Commission 
will  order  the  American  lines  out  of  the 
conference  system. 

The  pending  amendment  would  make 
it  impossible  for  the  conferences  them- 
selves to  get  together  and  agree  with 
respect  to  matters  on  which  they  over- 
lap. As  I  have  pointed  out,  nine  of 
those  interconference  agreements  were 
in  existence  in  1959.  There  may  be  more 
now.  But  in  any  case,  they  are  under 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  requirement 
as  the  one  which,  by  means  of  this  act. 
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the  conferences  themselves  are  under. 
Moreover,  we  provide  that  any  confer- 
ence must  be  able  to  act  independently; 
that  is,  if  it  wishes  to  get  out.  it  must 
be  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  question 
of  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  wish  to  have  a 

quorum  call. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Let  us  get  the  yeas 

and  nays  ordered,  first^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    la  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    KEFAUVER.    I    should    like    to 
have  a  quonmi  call. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  California  will  yield  for 
that  purpose,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 
and  then  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  quonim  call  be  outside 

the  controlled  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  remaining  time  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  been 
yielded  back. 

The  absence  of  a  quonun  has  been 
suggested:   and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 

3rleld  myself   1   minute  on  the  bill  for 

the  purpose  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  legis- 
lative situation  at  the  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    WUl    the    Chair 
have  the  amendment  read  to  the  Senate? 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  Lkcislativk  Ci.eme.  On  page  18. 
lines  9  and  10,  after  the  words  "natvu-ally 
competitive",  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"unless  each  conference  retains  the  right 
of  independent  action". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
all  the  time  on  this  amendment  been 

used  up?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendmoit  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. _, 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  proposition  here  is  simply  this: 
The  conference  cartels  are  85  percent 
under  the  control  of  foreign  shipping 
lines.  In  some  13  cartels  there  is  not 
even  an  American  line  in  the  cartels. 
Discriminatory  rates,  adverse  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  are  rampant. 
Sometimes  they  charge  as  much  as  five 
or  six  times  more  for  shipments  from 
United  States  to  foreign  ports  as  they 
charged  for  shipments  from  foreign  ports 
to  the  United  SUtes.  U.S.  manufac- 
turers of  steel,  chemical,  and  agricultural 
products,  among  other  products,  are  ad- 
versely affected. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  110 
cartels  to  operate  independently.  What 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  is  attempt- 
ing to  do  is  authorize  all  of  them  to  get 
together  in  a  supercartel.  so  that  any 
area  of  the  country  that  has  an  advan- 
tage will  lose  that  advantge,  and  so  the 
cartels  can  fix  the  rates  for  larger  and 
larger  geographic  areas. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  have  cartels,  to  be- 
gin with,  particularly  when  they  are  un- 
der the  domination  of  interests  that  may 
be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  allow  both  foreign  carriers 
and  U.S.  carriers  to  get  together  in  a 
super,  all-encompassing  cartel,  and 
eliminate  all  competition  by  allowing 
them  to  make  agreements  among  them- 
selves, is  outrageous  and  preposterous, 

in  my  opinion.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.   HAYDEN   (when  his  name  was 
called) .    On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator   from  Oregon   [Mr. 
MoRszl.    If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "yea."    If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."    I  with- 
hold my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorsiI, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grtjeninc],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hicket]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,   if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 


Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GorkI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  KerrI  la  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  GruentnoI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahcxna  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr,  Allott]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  to  attend 
the  Interparhamentary  Conference  in 
Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  111' 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis] .  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DirksenJ,  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATERl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  votmg,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [  Mr.  Allott  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Indiana^  [Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  DirksenI  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeaa  2S, 
nays  54.  as  follows: 


[No.  aoi] 

YKAS— 38 

Anderson 

Hart 

Neuherger 

Bxirdlck 

Humphrey 

Pastor* 

Cannon 

Jainu 

PeU 

Carroll 

KefauTer 

Proxmlre 

Caae.  8  Dak. 

Long.  Mo. 

Smith.  Mass. 

Chiirch 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Clark 

McOee 

WUey 

Cooper 

McNam*ra 

Toung.  Ohio 

Dodd 

Mom 

Douglaa 

Muskle 

NATS— M 

Aiken 

Pong 

Metcalf 

Rartlett 

Pulbrlght 

Monrooey 

Beau 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Bible 

HUI 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Holland 

Robertson 

Buflh 

Hriiska 

RuassU 

Butler 

Jackson 

Sal  tons  taU 

Byrd.  Va. 

Johnston 

Schoeppel 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan 

Scott 

Carlaon 

KeaUng 

Smathsn 

Case.  N.J. 

Kucbel 

aoilth,  MalM 

Cotton 

Lauache 

Snarkman 
StelinU 

Dwonbak 

Long.  Hawaii 

EastUnd 

Long.  La. 

Thurmond 

EUender 

Magniison 

WllUams.  N  J. 

Engle 

McCarthy 

WUIIams,  Del. 

Errln 

McCleUan 

Toung.  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Allott 

Ooldwater 

Miller 

Bridges 

Oor* 

Morse 

Oapehart 

Omening 

Randolph 

Chavez 

Hayden 

Symington 

Curtis 

Hlckey 

Tower 

Dirksen 

Kerr 

Tar  borough 

So  Mr.  KEFAUVER  s  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  more 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
agreed  to. 
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SENATOR     PRANK     CARI^30N     AND 
SENATOR    CLINTON    P.    ANDERSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  a£0  Senators  were  pleased  to 
note  the  return  of  our  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson  ] .  He  came  back  looking  better, 
trimmer,  and  more  in  line  with  the  way 
he  should  carry  himself  than  he  ever  did 
before.  We  are  delighted  that  he  is  with 
us.  that  he  is  in  the  best  of  health,  and 
we.  of  coiu'se.  hope  XhaX  he  will  be  with 
us  for  many  years  to  come. 

Today  another  Member  of  the  Senate, 
who  has  been  undergoing  a  serious  op- 
eration, haa  returned.     I  refer  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  ANDEhsoM.l    Like  his  colleague  from 
Kansas,  he  has  lo6t   a  little   weight — 
7  pounds,  I  believe.    He  looks  l>etter.  and 
more  trim,  and  we  are  delighted  to  have 
him   back.     On   behalf   of   my   distin- 
guished colleague,  the  acting  minority 
leader,  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  I  wish 
to  say  that  we  are  happy  that  both  these 
Senators  are  back,  laid  will  be  witli  us 
for  the  remainder  of  the  session  and 
many  sessions  to  come. 
[Applause.] 


AMENDMENT  OF  SHIPPING  ACT  OF 
1916 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6775)  to  amend  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  operation  of  steamship 
conferences. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendments  9-1-61 — C.  D, 
smd  E,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  witl  state  the 
amendments. 

llie  Lecislative  Clerk.  On  page  14. 
line  19,  after  the  word  "thereof."  it  is 
proposed  to  Insert  "is  intended  or  will 
be  reasonal^  likely  to  cause  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  other  carrier  from  the 
trade,  or". 

On  page  16.  line  11.  after  the  word 
"contract"  it  is  proposed  to  insert  "tends 
to  cause  the  eliminaUon  from,  or  pre- 
vent the  entry  into  the  trade  of  any 
carrier,  or". 

On  page  It.  line  16,  after  the  word 
"withdrawal",  it  Is  proposed  to  Insert 
".  or  (3)  the  probable  effect  of  which  will 
be  reasonably  likely  to  exclude  any  car- 
rier from  any  trade". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  frcnn  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  by 
the  rejection  of  the  last  amendment, 
110  steamship  cartel  conferences,  about 
85  percent  of  which  are  wMnpletely  domi- 
nated by  the  superior  number  of  foreign 
ships  in  the  conferences,  will  be  able  to 
regulate  and  determine  the  tariff  rates 
and  conditions  of  American  trade.  In 
other  words,  as  it  now  stands,  the  bill 
could  place  our  American  trade  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  foreign  ship- 
owners. They  can  operate  by  cartel 
either  separately  in  each  of  the  separate 
trades  or  they  can  operate  on  an  inter- 


national agreement  in  which  all  trades 
will  be  joined. 

The  American  shipper  and  the  Ameri- 
can commission  has  no  regulation  over 
the  rates  charged  by  foreign  shipowners. 
Judging  from  past  experience,  our  loss 
of  foreign  trade  has  been  due,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  to  the  discrimination  in 
rates  on  goods  or  merchandise  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  ports  in  Eu- 
rope and  other  places  as  compared  with 
the  rates  charged  for  shipment  of  goods 
from  Europe  and  other  places  to  the 
United  States. 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  WiletI  had 
printed  in  the  Record  some  examples 
of  those  rates,  which  Senators  will  find 
at  page  19373.  It  is  shown  there  that 
on  cheese  shipped  from  Wisconsin  to 
Denmark  the  rate  is  ti^ice  what  it  is 
from  Denmark  to  Wisconsin.  On  chem- 
icals it  is  about  seven  times  greater  from 
the  United  States  to  foreign  ports  than 
from  foreign  ports  to  the  United  States. 
Senators  will  find,  by  looking  at  those 
figures,  that  on  steel  It  is  about  twice. 
Our  companies  have  to  pay  twice  as 
much  to  get  steel  to  Europe  as  European 
steel  companies  have  to  pay  to  get  steel 
to  the  United  States.  The  same  thing 
is  true  all  the  way  up  and  down  the  line. 
There  Is  no  wonder  why  our  export 
business  has  been  falling.  There  is  no 
wonder  why  our  gold  balance  has  been 
depleted.  There  Is  no  wonder  there  is 
massive  imemployment  in  the  United 
States.  There  Is  no  wonder  all  these 
things  are  true  In  the  face  of  that  kind 
of  situation.  In  part  because  of  them 
American  industry  has  a  very  hard  time 
competing. 

American  aGricuHure  has  a  very  hard 
time  competing  internationally,  because 
of  this  great  differential  in  rates.  It  is 
hard  to  find  an  Instance  where  It  costs 
more  to  ship  anything  from  England 
to  the  United  States  or  from  Germany 
to  the  United  States.  But,  the  rate  is 
often  anywhere  f rwn  twice  to  even  seven 
or  eight  times  greater  when  something 
is  shlM>ed  from  the  United  States  to  a 
foreign  port  than  it  is  when  the  goods 
are  shipped  from  abroad  to  the  United 
States.  And,  these  rates  are  virtually 
completely  controlled  by  the  confer- 
ences. 

The  Senate  rejected  an  amendment 
which  would  have  knocked  out  interna- 
tional cartels  which  are  70  percent  to  90 
percent  dominated  by  foreign  groups.  We 
are  about  to  place  our  export  and  im- 
port business,  so  far  as  rates  are  con- 
cerned. In  the  hands  of  foreign  shipping 
lines,  with  almost  no  restraint  whatever. 
I  am  all  in  favor  of  our  foreign  neighbors. 
I  have  voted  for  foreign  aid.  However. 
I  do  not  want  thMn  at  this  time  to  act 
unfairly  against  the  United  States  or 
have  unduly  great  power. 

Another  point  is  that  they  use  dlf- 
f  went  kinds  of  predatory  practices.  They 
grant  one  rate  to  a  corporation  and  an- 
other rate  to  another  corporation.  TTiey 
grant  rebates.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  section  14(2) 
prohibits  secret  rebates.  They  use  fight- 
ing ships  In  foreign  ports.  They  use  any 
kind  of  discrimination  In  order  to  get 
business. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  gives 
the  Maritime  Commission  any  right 
whatever  to  do  anything  about  these 
rates.  Tlie  fact  that  unfairly  discrim- 
inatory rates  have  been  In  existence  for 
all  this  time  shows  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  do  anything  about  it.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  a  cartel  of  this  kind,  and 
thwe  may  be  some  justification  for  some 
kind  of  agreement,  but  there  ought  to  be 
some  reasonable  antitrust  restriction, 
some  reasonable  ceiling  to  protect  the 
American  shipF>er,  some  reasonable  limi- 
tation to  protect  the  independent  steam- 
ship lines  and  tramp  steamers. 

The  three  amendments  I  have  offered 
were  contained  in  the  House  bill.  Con- 
gressman Bonner's  subcommittee,  after 
a  long  and  extensive  hearing,  decided 
unanimously  that  they  were  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  gave  some  protection  to 
the  independents.  This  was  the  con- 
clusion also  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopo- 
ly Subcommittee  headed  by  Congressman 
Celles.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  these 
two  subcommittees  held  very  long  and 
extensive  hearings  on  this  whole  ques- 
tion. The  bill  passed  the  House  imani- 
mously.  The  provisions  were  deleted  by 
the  Senate  CMnmerce  Committee. 

Amendment  C.  my  first  amendment, 
provides  that  the  Commission  may  not 
permit  any  dual-rate  agreement  to  go 
into  effect  that  is  intended  or  will  be  rea- 
sonably likely  to  cause  the  exclusion  of 
any  other  carrier  from  the  U-ade. 

The  next  amendment,  which  is 
grouped  with  the  three  I  have  offered, 
provides  for  the  withdrawal  by  the  Com- 
missicm  of  approval  which  it  had  previ- 
ously granted,  if  the  agreement  tends  to 
cause  ti>e  elimination  or  prevents  the  en- 
try of  a  carrier  into  the  trade. 

Amendment  E  provides  that  with  re- 
^;>ect  to  any  other  cartel  agreement,  no 
approval  by  the  Commission  shall  be 
granted  if  its  probable  effect  would  be 
reasonably  likely  to  exclude  any  car- 
rier from  any  trade. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 
The  Attorney  General  wrote  to  the  House 
committee  and  to  the  Senate  committee, 
they,  have  testified  on  this  point  at  sev- 
eral congressional  hearings,  and  they 
have  written  me  that  it  would  be  a  catas- 
trophe to  pass  this  bill  without  any  anti- 
trust protection  in  it.  and  that  it  would 
put  us  completely  at  the  mercy,  so  far 
as  the  foreign  trade  is  concerned,  of  in- 
ternational cartels  over  which  we  have 
fio  control. 

The  Attorney  General  in  the  letter  to 
Chairman  Bonner  said: 

The  deletion  of  this  provision  would  seem 
in  effect  an  attempt  to  reverse  the  rule  of 
the  Isbrandtsen  case.  In  tlie  opinion  of  tlie 
Department  of  Justice  this  provision  was  an 
indispensable  and  a  reasonable  enactment  on 
this  subject,  and  the  public  interest  would 
be  disregarded  were  this  to  be  omitted. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jneld? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  a  Uttle  bit 
confused  by  the  term  'Independent  car- 
rier." Is  that  the  term  the  Senator 
used?  

Mr.  KEFAUVER,    Yes. 
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Mr.  McNAMARA.    What  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  term? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  the  business  to- 
day there  are  so-called  conference  car- 
riers, who  join  together  into  cartels. 
What  is  desired  by  the  conference  is  that 
all  the  business  be  gotten  by  conference 
carriers.  There  are  at  least  26  trades, 
however,  in  which  independent  carriers 
compete  with  the  conferences.  The 
independent  may  try  to  ^et  some  of  the 
business  and  offer  a  little  competition. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  "independent." 
The  proponents  of  the  bill  would  elimi- 
nate the  independent,  and  they  make  no 
bones  about  it  that  the  purpose  of  the 
dual  rate  system  and  of  the  bill  is  to 
eliminate  independent  carriers  from  the 
business. 

In  the  business  there  are  also  certain 
tramp  steamers,  which  go  from  port  to 
port,  not  on  any  schedule.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  also  to  put  the  squeeze  on 
tramps,  by  foreclosing  them  from  the 
business  tied  up  by  the  conference,  dual 
rate,  exclusive  dealing  contracts. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Dpes  the  term 
"independent"  generally  refer  to  a 
U.S.  carrier? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  covers  both  for- 
eign and  U.S.  lines.  There  are  26  Ameri- 
can shipping  lines  independently  com- 
peting with  conference  carteLs.  Without 
the  amendments  I  have  proposed,  the 
commission  could  approve  a  conference 
that  intends  to  put  them  completely  out 
of  business.  That  is,  they  could  approve 
a  conference  even  though  it  was  intended 
that  the  purpose  of  the  conference  was 
to  eliminate  an  independent  shipping 
line. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Was  there  not  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  this  matter? 
Is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  upset  the 
Supreme  Court  decision? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Isbrandtsen 
decision  was  delivered  in  1958.  All  it 
held  was  that  in  that  case  the  dual-rate 
contract  involved  therein  had  the  effect 
of  discriminating  against  the  Isbrandt- 
sen Shipping  Co.  The  Court  held  it  was 
in  violation  of  section  14(3)  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1916. 

TTie  purpose  of  the  pending  bill  is  to 
go  further  than  the  Isbrandtsen  deci- 
sion. The  purpose  is  to  knock  out  all 
antitrust  restraints  and  to  allow  super- 
international  cartels,  dominated  by  the 
foreign  shipping  lines,  to  regulate  the 
export-import  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  inquire 
whether  the  American  Export  Lines  can 
be  classified  as  independent? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  They  are  in  at  least 
one  conference,  but  they  also  have  some 
trades  in  which  they  are  independent. 
The  same  is  true  of  most  of  the  other  26 
independent  American  lines. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Are  the  passenger 
oF>erations  of  the  American  Export  Lines 
in  the  conference,  or  are  they  inde- 
pendent? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Some  of  the  pas- 
senger lines  are  in  the  conference;  some 
are  not.  The  foreign  carriers  have  an 
vmrestricted  monopoly  power  within 
their  grasp. 


I  have  said  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  very  much  opposed  to  remov- 
ing the  antitrust  protections,  which  are 
a  minimum.  Also,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  always  felt  that  it  is  in 
the  Interest  of  American  agriculture  that 
there  be  some  antitrust  protection.  That 
Department  is  flatly  opposed  to  removing 
the  antitrust  provisions. 

If  the  independents  and  the  tramp 
steamers  are  eliminated,  then  the  inter- 
national cartel,  controlled  by  foreign 
shipping  interests,  will  be  a  complete 
monopoly,  with  no  one  else  in  the  pic- 
ture at  all  to  offer  competition  to  the 
conference.  That  is  unthinkable.  If  we 
permit  the  cartel  to  be  established, 
which  will  result  in  the  elimination  of 
independents  and  of  competition,  our 
exports  will  go  down  and  down,  even 
more  than  they  have  diminished  during 
the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yiold. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  If  the  Senate  should 
accept  the  amendment  now  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  where 
would  the  authority  or  the  power  be 
lodged  to  protect  the  shipper  and  the 
consumer?  Would  it  be  in  the  Maritime 
Commission? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Such  little  power 
as  there  would  be.  would  be  lodged  in 
the  Maritime  Commission,  but  the  Com- 
mission could  do  nothing  about  setting 
rates  or  monopoly.  The  Maritime  Com- 
mission would  have  to  approve  the  con- 
ference, even  though  the  puiiwse  of  the 
conference  is  to  put  the  independent 
carriers  out  of  business.  The  control, 
as  the  bill  now  stands,  unless  we  put  some 
brakes  on  it,  would  be  in  the  interna- 
tional shipping  conference  cartels. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  list  I 
placed  in  the  Record  yesterday,  he  will 
see  that  in  some  of  these  cartels  there 
is  not  even  one  American  shipping  line. 
The  United  States  is  outnumbered  3  to 
1,  10  to  1.  and  20  to  1.  When  they  are 
all  joined  together,  the  American  ship- 
per will  have  no  say  whatsoever.  The  list 
I  referred  to  will  be  found  on  page  19343 
of  the  Record.  I  wish  Senatois  would 
observe  the  disparity  between  the  large 
number  of  foreign  shipping  lines  and  the 
number  of  American-ship  lines. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  knows  that  this  is  a  complex 
piece  of  proposed  legislation.  Many 
Senators  have  said  to  me  that  they  do 
not  quite  comprehend  its  meaning.  I 
am  endeavoring  to  put  some  questions 
to  the  Senator,  so  that  I  and  other  Sen- 
ators may  understand  the  purpoce  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Tlie  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  already  understands  it. 
I  know  from  my  conversations  with  him 
that  he  does.  That  is  why  he  favors  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  appreciate  that 
statement.  I  favor  the  amendments,  be- 
cause I  have  great  confidence  in  the  ex- 
perience, integrity,  and  ability  of  the 
Senator  from  T^-nnessee.  He  is  a  great 
Senator  and  one  of  the  country's  most 
eminent  fighters  for  the  preservation 
of  our  antitrust  statutes. 

If  tlie  Senate  passes  the  bill  today, 
what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  Attorney 


General's  Office,  upon  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  especially  upon  those 
who  have  been  confirmed  in  positions 
in  the  Department  by  the  Senate  itself 
to  enforce  the  antitrust  statutes? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  A  great  and  Im- 
portant segment  of  our  economy  will  be 
completely  deprived  of  any  antitrust  pro- 
tection, so  that  no  matter  how  rampant 
the  discrimination,  no  matter  how  pred- 
atory or  unfair  the  conference  may  be 
as  to  the  American  Independent  carriers, 
the  steamship  lines  will  be  effectively 
immune  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  When  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  how  much  juris- 
diction would  now  be  lodged  in  the  Marl- 
time  Commission,  he  replied  that  the 
Commission  would  have  little  authority. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission today  has  almost  no  power  over 
the  reasonableness  of  rates  in  foreign 
commerce. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  has  no  power, 
and  the  bill  gives  it  no  power. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  have  remaining?  I  should 
like  to  propound  a  series  of  questions  to 
him. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  10  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  may  take  all  the  time  in  speak- 
ing or  asking  questions. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

We  know  the  position  of  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Justice  and  of  the  Antitrust 
Division.  What  is  the  position  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  apparently  feels  that  the  bill 
will  adversely  affect  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  unless  antitrust  provisions  are  in- 
cluded. They  know  that  the  passage  of 
the  bill  in  the  present  form  will  mean 
higher  shipping  rates  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  competition.  Representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  so 
testified  before  the  Bonner  committee. 
They  even  intervened  in  the  Isbrandtsen 
case  to  say  that  what  was  sought  to  be 
done;  namely,  to  put  a  competitor  out  of 
business,  should  not  be  allowed. 

So  the  bill  in  its  present  form  will  hurt 
the  farmers.  The  farmers  in  the  State 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wh-eyJ.  where  the  dairy 
farms  are  located,  will  have  to  continue 
paying  tv/ice  as  much  to  ship  their 
cheese  to  Denmark  as  the  farmers  of 
Denmark  would  have  to  pay  to  ship  their 
cheese  to  Wisconsin.  The  farmers  of 
Michigan  will  be  in  the  same  situation. 
The  situation  will  be  worse  if  my  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  before  me  a 
document  entitled  'Statement  of  Joseph 
Campbell,  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  Before  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives. 
March  15.  1961."  It  is  an  extensive 
document,  containing  numerous  pages. 
However,  it  relates  in  great  detail  how 
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the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  been  milked — I  do  not  say  "bilked." 
but  "milked" — out  of  an  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  $300,000. 

Mr.  KEPAUVEEL  "Defrauded"  might 
be  a  better  word. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  used  the  word 
"milked"  because  it  is  not  really  a  de- 
frauding, in  a  sen^>e,  because  the  con- 
ference is  permitted  to  charge  its  rates, 
and  there  is  no  regulation  of  them. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL,  In  fraud,  tliere  is 
some  conniving,  some  secrecy;  but  in 
the  shipping:  conferences  the  rates  are 
fixed  openly,  and  Uiere  is  no  regulation. 

That  leads  me  to  the  next  question.  I 
read  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday, 
AprU  2,  1961,  an  article  entitled  "Major 
Shakeup  Being  Planned  for  Ships  Unit," 
written  by  Bernard  D.  Nossiter.  If  the 
Senator  has  time  remaining,  I  should 
like  to  read,  with  his  permission,  some 
excerpts  from  tlie  article. 

First.  Madam  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wuhlnfiton  Poet.  Apr.  2,  1961] 

Majos  Bhakbvp  Bn|fo  Plaitmd  rom  Ships 

XJtm 

(By  Bernard  D.  NoMlter) 

White  House  aids  are  preparing  a  major 
reorganization  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board.  The  proposed  changes  stem  from  a 
House  Inquiry  which  turned  up  scores  of 
alleged  law  vlolfttlonn  by  shipping  lines. 

The  plan,  congreailonal  sources  reported, 
would  separate  the  Maritime  Board's  promo- 
tional and  regxilatlng  tasks. 

It  would  set  up  two  agenclea  In  place  of 
the  existing  structure.  One  agency  would 
hand  out  subsidies  and  carry  on  other  tasks 
that  nurtxire  the  shipping  lines.  The  sec- 
ond would  oversee  t;ie  Industry's  rate-fixing 
agreements  and  polloe  its  practices. 

ULKDIS    DB4ICNIMG    PLAN 

James  M.  Landls.  Sp>eclal  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  regulatory  agencies,  Lb  under- 
stood to  be  working  on  the  two-agency  plan. 
If  President  Kennedy  approves  it  and  neither 
House  rejecU  It,  tl^e  plan  would  go  into 
effect  automatically. 

At  present,  the  three-man  Maritime  Board 
Is  responsible  for  both  promotion  and  regu- 
lation of  the  shipping  lines.  Its  Chairman, 
Thomas  E.  Stahem,  also  runs  the  Maritime 
Administration,  which  Is  essentially  con- 
cerned with  promotion  tasks.  Because  of 
the  overlap,  critics  have  charged  that  ttks 
Board  has  virtually  abdicated  lU  regulating 
Job  and  devoted  Its  energies  to  assisting  the 
Industry. 

The  reorganization  proposal  Is  an  out- 
growth of  an  Inquiry  by  Chairman  Emanuix 
Cellck,  Democrat  of  New  York,  of  the  House 
Antitrust  Subcommittee.  Cxllek  has  con- 
sulted with  Landls  stnd  the  plans  Landls  is 
studying  embody  CsLum's  ideas. 

CixLiB  began  looking  Into  the  shipping 
lines  and  the  Maritime  Board  in  the  fall  of 
1959.  He  found  210  apparent  violations  of 
Federal  laws.  His  committee  accused  the 
Maritime  Board  of  incredible  neglect  and 
laxity. 

CKUJOt's  findings  have  prompted  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  Set  up  a  grand  Jury  in- 
vestigation here.  The  grand  jury  was 
stymied  for  8  months  by  the  shipping  com- 
panies' attempts  to  challenge  its  Jurisdiction. 

The  typical  case  of  neglect  that  was  cited 
Involved  secret  pacta  between  shipping  com- 
panies that  favored  Some  shipping  and  were 
<lMlgned  to  drive  cocD|>etitors  out  of  business. 


Under  the  Shipping  Act,  the  lines  are  al- 
lowed to  get  together  to  set  cargo  rates.  But 
they  must  get  Maritime  Board  approval  for 
their  "conferences."  The  Board  Is  supposed 
to  prohibit  agreements  that  discriminate  un- 
fairly among  shipping  lines,  shippers,  and. 
ports,  and  that  harm  U£.  trade. 

CnxBi's  lnveetlgat(»s  discovered  about  40 
agreements  that  were  never  submitted  to  the 
Board.  They  also  learned  that  the  Board 
had  never  over  44  years  assessed  a  penalty 
when  It  had  found  violations. 

OVERCHAaCE  XTNCOVERXD 

One  bontis  for  taxpayers  from  Ceixer's  In- 
quiry came  to  light  earlier  this  month. 
Comptroller  General  Joseph  Campbell  told 
Cnxss  his  investigators  have  already  found 
two  shipping  lines  that  overcharged  the 
Government  S305.000  for  transporting  foreign 
aid  grain.  CampbeU  noted  that  this  finding 
stemmed  from  a  look  at  Just  one  commodity 
shipped  between  UjS.  gulf  ports  and 
Germany. 

Congressional  Investigators  expect  Camp- 
bell's men  will  find  many  more  Instances  of 
overcharge.  The  Government  is  now  de- 
ciding whether  to  claim  jxist  t  le  $305,000  or 
$610,000  as  double  damages  imder  the  False 
Claims  Act. 

While  the  grand  Jurys  deliberations  are 
secret,  the  Jvistlce  Department  has  given 
Cellee  a  glimpse  of  what  its  Investigation 
might  produce.  W.  Wallace  Klrkpatrick, 
first  assistant  in  the  Antitrust  Division, 
said  there  is  evidence  that  several  com- 
panies waged  fake  rate  wars  from  1953  to 
1958. 

The  purpose  of  this  pretended  competi- 
tion, Klrkpatrick  said,  was  to  Influence  a 
pending  Supreme  Court  decision  on  shipping 
rates.  While  the  companies  pretended  to 
compete,  Klrkpatrick  revealed,  there  is 
evidence  that  they  made  a  secret  deal  to 
divide  up  the  available  business.  The  al- 
leged ruse  failed  when  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  against  the  companies. 

WOUUI  SKDUCI  COIfPUCT 

The  two-agency  solution  is  designed  to 
help  solve  the  problem  of  the  Board's  built- 
in  conflict.  In  its  promotion  role — It  gave 
away  $290  mUlion  in  subsidies  last  year — it  Is 
mandated  to  help  the  shipping  lines. 

At  the  same  time.  It  is  supposed  to  police 
them  in  the  interests  of  consumers  and 
shippers,  although  of  the  Board's  2,765  em- 
ployees, only  52  now  have  a  full-time  policing 
Job. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President, 
the  article  begins: 

White  Hotise  aids  are  preparing  a  major 
reorganization  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board.  The  proposed  changes  stem  from  a 
House  inquiry  which  turned  up  scores  of 
allied  law  violations  by  shipping  lines. 

I  call  this  portion  of  the  article  par- 
ticularly to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee: 

The  plan,  congressional  soiu-ces  reported, 
would  separate  the  Maritime  Board's  promo- 
tional and  regulating  taslEs. 

It  would  set  up  two  agencies  in  place  of 
the  existing  structure.  One  agency  would 
hand  out  subsidies  and  carry  on  other  tasks 
that  nurture  the  shipping  lines.  The  second 
would  oversee  the  Industry's  rate-fixing 
agreements  and  police  its  practices. 

I  am  now  reading  excerpts  from  the 
article: 

The  reorganization  proposal  is  an  out- 
growth of  an  Inquiry  by  Chairman  EMANtrEi. 
Cxxxjoi.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  of  the  House 
Antitrust  Subconunlttee.  Ckllxs  has  con- 
sulted with  TiancllB  and  the  plans  T-andis  is 
studjring  embody  Cellxs's  ideas. 

Madam  President.  I  think  Senators 
have  missed  this  point;  there  has  not 


been  enough  time  to  develop  this  con- 
cept: 

Celijke  began  looking  into  the  shipping 
lines  and  the  Maritime  Board  In  the  fall  of 
1969.  He  found  210  apparent  violations  ol 
Federal  laws.  His  committee  accused  the 
Maritime  Board  of  incredible  neglect  and 
laxity. 

Ckixeb's  findings  have  prcanpted  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  set  up  a  grand  Jury  inves- 
tigation here.  The  grand  Jury  was  stymied 
for  8  months  by  the  shipping  companies' 
attempts  to  chaUenge  Its  Jurisdiction. 

Madam  President,  Senators  should 
note  the  following: 

The  typical  case  of  neglect  that  was  cited 
Involved  secret  pacts  between  shipping  com- 
panies that  favored  some  shipping  and  were 
designed  to  drive  competitors  out  of  business. 

Under  the  Shipping  Act,  the  lines  are 
allowed  to  get  together  to  set  cargo  rates. 
But  they  must  get  Maritime  Board  approval 
for  their  "conferences."  The  Board  Is  sup- 
FKised  to  prohibit  agreements  that  discrimi- 
nate unfairly  among  shipping  lines,  shippers 
and  ports,  and  th  it  harm  U.S.  trade. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  following: 

Ckixeb's  investigators  discovered  about  40 
agreements  that  were  never  submitted  to 
the  Board.  They  also  learned  that  the  Board 
had  never  over  44  years  assessed  a  penalty 
when  It  had  f  oimd  violations. 

But  now  it  is  proposed  that  the  Com- 
mission be  given  greater  power;  and  it 
is  proposed  to  take  away  whatever  re- 
straining influence  there  has  been  in 
connection  with  presenting  such  matters 
to  a  grand  Jury,  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Let  me  state  that 
under  the  1916  act,  as  well  as  under  other 
statutes,  there  are  some  minimurn  re- 
straints against  discrimination.  But  im- 
less  my  three  amendments  are  adopted, 
those  minimum  restraints  will  be  done 
away  with. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  what  Sena- 
tors should  understand.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  so  few  Senators  are  on  the 
floor  at  this  time,  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  session,  when  so  complex  a  bill  is 
under  consideration.  It  should  be  de- 
bated at  length;  and  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  stimulating 
the  debate  on  this  Important  matter. 

I  read  another  paragraph  of  the 
article: 

OTERCHAaCX   UNCOYEBID 

One  bonus  for  taxpayers  from  Ciller's 
inquiry  came  to  light  earlier  this  month. 
Comptroller  General  Joseph  Campbell  told 
Celles  his  investigators  have  already  found 
two  shipping  lines  that  overcharged  the 
Government  $305,000  for  transporting  for- 
eign-aid grain.  Campbell  noted  that  this 
finding  stemmed  from  a  look  at  Just  one 
commodity  shipped  between  U.S.  gulf  ports 
and  Germany. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  T^ey  charged  the 
Government  that  much  more  than  they 
charged  the  private  shippers. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Exactly;  and  the 
Comptroller  General  noted  that  his 
findings  related  to  only  one  commodity 
shipped  between  U.S.  gulf  ports  and 
Germany. 

Of  course.  Madam  President,  all  of  us 
tend  to  consider  such  matters  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  constituents.  The 
wheat  farmers  in  Colorado  depend  sub- 
stantially on  sale  of  our  Hard  Red  Winter 
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wheat  to  foreign  customers  in  Japan, 
Europe,  and  South  America.  There- 
fore, I  considered  offering  an  amend- 
ment relating  to  wheat  and  other  grains 
produced  in  Colorado  and  shipped  abroad 
from  Colorado.  However.  I  understand 
that  the  bill  exempts  bulk  cargoes  from 
the  dual -rate  systems.  I  know  that  this 
does  not  completely  protect  our  Colo- 
rado fanners,  so  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  tell  the  Senate  how  agri- 
cultural products  are  at  a  disadvantage 
if  the  shipping  conferences  have  unre- 
stricted privileges  to  fix  rates  and  force 
shippers  to  ship  farm  products  on  cartel 

lines? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  put  at  a  disadvantage  because 
they  are  shipped  very  largely  by  inde- 
pendents or  by  tramps,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  not  necessary  that  such  cargoes  ar- 
rive on  quick  schedules.    The  bill  gives 
greater  strength  to  the  conference  cartels 
to  extend  their  monopoly  power.    As  this 
is  done,  of  course,  the  independents  and 
the  tramps  will  be  squeezed  out  of  busi- 
ness.    Dual-rate    contracts,    which    are 
nothing  but  exclusive  dealing  contracts, 
accelerate    this    process    by    foreclosing 
independents  and  tramps  from  business 
which  was  formerly  theirs.    The  intent 
of  these  conferences  and  of  these  con- 
tracts is  to  eliminate  competition — and 
this  is  their  effect.    Thus,  when  compe- 
tition is  eliminated,  the  cartels  are  free 
to  inflate  their  prices  and  reap  monopoly 
profits.    Wheat  farmers  who  are  among 
the  major  groups  of  ocean  shippers  will 
be  forced  to  pay  these  monopoly  prices 
even  though  the  bill  exempts  bulk  cargo. 
In  this  connection,   I  wish  Senators 
would  examine  page  1898  of  the  hear- 
ings, which  relates  to  the  discriminations 
between    American   shippers,   both   ex- 
porting and  importing.    But  what  would 
happen  to  them  if  these  antitrust  law 
provisions  were  no  longer  applicable? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  me  say  that  as  I 
imderstand  the  bill,  its  provisions,  are 
intended  either  to  weaken  or  to  eliminate 
competition.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Expressly  so.  That 
is  clearly  implied  in  the  report.  The 
members  of  the  committee  make  few 
bones  about  the  fact  that  they  want  to 
drive  everyone  out  of  business  except 
those  who  join  the  cartel. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President.  I 
read  further  from  the  article  by  Mr. 
Nossiter : 

While  the  grand  Jury's  deliberations  are 
secret,  the  Justice  Department  has  given 
Cellxs  a  glimpse  of  what  its  investigation 
might  produce.  W.  Wallace  Klrkpatrick,  first 
assistant  in  the  Antitrust  Division,  said  there 
is  evidence  that  several  companies  waged 
fake  rate  wars  from  1953  to  1958. 
Z  The  purpose  of  this  pretended  competi- 
tion, Klrkpatrick  said,  was  to  Influence  a 
pending  Supreme  Court  decision  on  shipping 
rates.  While  the  companies  pretended  to 
compete,  Klrkpatrick  revealed,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  they  made  a  secret  deal  to  divide 
up  the  available  business.  The  alleged  ruse 
failed  when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  against 
the  companies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
imder  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  taking  his 
time. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
no  more  time  to  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see would  insert  the  following  words  in 
three  places  in  the  bill:  "is  Intended  or 
will  be  reasonably  likely  to  cause  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  other  carrier  from  the 
trade." 

The  committee's  objection  to  the 
amendment  is  tfvat  such  language  would 
destroy  the  bill;  if  such  language  were 
included  in  the  bill,  we  might  just  as  well 
not  have  any  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Madam  President, 

will  the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.    ENGLE.      Not    at    the    moment. 

Madam  President;  I  shall  yield  a  little 

later. 

As  I  was  saying,  this  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would,  if 
included  in  the  bill,  destroy  it,  because 
by  means  of  this  bill  we  are  authorizing 
a  conference  system;  and  a  conference 
system  has  a  tendency  to  eliminate  and 
reduce  competition.  We  know  that. 
That  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing. 

But  this  amendment  would  make  us 
march  right  down  the  hill  again  and  de- 
authorize  the  conference  system.  If 
there  is  any  question  about  that  in  the 
mind  of  any  Senator,  let  me  read  from 
the  record.  We  get  along  fine  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  Congress  wants 
a  conference  system  and  wants  to  have 
a  modified  operation  of  a  system  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  almost  100 
years.  That  is  the  basic  issue.  So  this 
amendment  goes  directly  to  the  vitals 
of  this  proposed  legislation;  and  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted,  we  might  just 
as  well  throw  the  bill  into  the  ashcan. 
Let  me  go  back  over  the  testimony,  so 
we  can  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  what  we 
are  doing. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  report, 
beginning  with  page  21.  they  will  be 
able  to  follow  the  language  to  which  I 
am  referring. 

The  record  of  the  House  and  of  our 
own  hearings  revealed  "overwhelming- 
ly that  every  effective  dual-rate  contract 
used  by  a  conference  is  intended,  and 
reasonably  likely,  and  tends  to  cause 
nonconference  lines  either  to  join  the 
conference  using  the  contractor  to  leave 
the  trade  for  happy  hunting  elsewhere. 
The  following  statements  by  experts 
leaves  no  doubt  about  this." 

The  report  quotes  Hon.  Clarence  G. 
Morse,  former  Board  Chairman.  This 
is  what  he  said: 

My  personal  philosophy  is  that  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  a  dual-rate  contract  Is  to 
garner  all  shipments  of  every  character  by 
the  conference  lines. 

I  personally  feel  and  believe  that  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  a  dual-rate  system  Is  to 
drive  out  nonconference  competition. 

This  is  to  be  found  in  the  House  hear- 
ings. 

Robert  Bicks,  former  First  Assistant 
and  Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  during  those  same  hear- 
ings, in  opposing  legalization  of  dual- 
rate  contracts,  said  that  the  "interested 
Government  agencies  do  agree,  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Board  put  it. 
that  'the  purpose  and  intent  of  a  dual- 


rate  system  Is  to  drive  out  nonconfer- 
ence competition.'  " 

W.  Wallace  Klrkpatrick,  former  Acting 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, also  testified  in  the  same  vein. 

Later,  as  appears  on  page  22  of  the 
report,  it  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Tol- 
lefson,  of  Washington,  got  right  to  the 
point.    Listen  to  the  question  he  asked: 

Now,  If  a  conference  contract  system  comes 
before  you  for  approval,  if  what  he  [Mr. 
Blcks]  said  I  quoted  above)  was  true,  how 
can  you  ever  approve  an  application?  How 
can  you  honestly  ever  approve  It? 

Mr.  Stakem,  Acting  Administrator, 
said: 

There  is  no  question  about  It.  It  would 
be  difficult  under  the  many  standards  sipelled 
out  In  the  bill  iH.R  4299)  to  approve  a  con- 
ference system. 

Of  course  not.  We  would  march  up 
the  hill,  authorize  a  conference,  then 
turn  around,  march  down  the  hill,  and 
deauthorize  such  a  conference. 

Mr.  Matthew  S.  Crinkley.  executive 
vice  president  of  Isbrandtsen  Steamship 
Co..  laid  it  right  on  the  hne.  The  Is- 
brandtsen Steamship  Co.  is  the  company 
that  went  into  the  lawsuit  decided  in 
1958.  which  threw  out  these  arrange- 
ments,   Mr.  Crinkley  said : 

I  think  then  that.  If  that  is  made  a  condi- 
tion to  permitting  the  conference  contract 
rate  system,  you  might  as  well  not  legalize 
It. 

That  is  precisely  the  point. 

That  is  why  this  amendment  is  of 
such  vital  importance — it  would  take 
us  up  the  hill,  we  would  authorize  these 
conference  systems,  and  then  we  would 
turn  around,  march  down  the  hill,  and 
deauthorize  them.  In  my  opinion,  under 
this  language,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  honest  Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  to  authorize  a  con- 
ference system  at  all.  He  simply  could 
not  do  it  with  that  language  in  the  bill. 

So  If  Senators  want  a  conference  sys- 
tem, vote  down  the  amendment;  and  if 
they  do  not  want  a  conference  system, 
the  best  way  in  the  world  to  kill  the  bill 
Is  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  because 
there  will  not  be  anything  left  to  the  bill 
afterward. 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  point 
which  I  wish  to  discuss.  I  have  been 
discussing  it  from  time  to  time  during 
the  debate.  The  question  is  whether  or 
not  we  want  a  conference  system.  The 
bill  authorizes  a  conference  system 
which  has  some  aspects  of  a  monopoly — 
not  completely,  because  these  confer- 
ences are  open  ended.  Any  firm  that 
wants  to  get  in  can  get  in  on  the  same 
and  equal  terms  as  those  who  are  already 
in  it;  and  anyone  who  wants  to  get  out 
can  get  out  on  90  days'  notice.  It  is  not 
a  monopoly  In  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  We  are  trying  to  get  stable  com- 
mon-caiTler  oceangoing  traffic.  We  have 
learned,  through  50  years  of  study,  this 
is  the  only  way  to  do  it. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  first  investi- 
gation of  the  conference  system  was 
started  in  1906.  The  first  conference 
agreement  went  into  operation  in  1875, 
almost  100  years  ago.  Conferences  have 
been  common  practice  throughout  the 
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world  ever  since  that  date.  In  1906  the 
royal  commission,  designated  by  the 
King  of  England,  made  a  study  of  con- 
ference arrangements  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  or  ixot  the  confer- 
ence systems  were  detrimental  to  the 
commerce  of  the  British  Isles  and  their 
trade  generally.  The  commission  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  have 
a  conference  system  of  some  kind  or 
another;  that  the  alternative  was  trade 
wars,  no  stable  traffic,  no  stable  rates 
within  the  industry,  and  no  way  for  a 
company  to  know  whether  or  not  it  could 
establish  a  scheduled  service  anywhere 
in  the  world.  The  big  companies  would 
eat  up  the  little  ones,  and  in  the  end 
there  would  be  bigger  monopoly  systems 
than  ever,  Tlat  report  was  made  in 
1909. 

The  Alexandelr  committee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  1912,  extensively 
studied  this  question.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  referreo  to 
the  report,  whftch  came  to  identically 
the  same  conclusion;  namely,  that  a 
conference  system  was  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  merchant  marine  and  the  sta- 
bility of  the  merchant  marine  through- 
out the  world. 

The  Shipping  Act  was  enacted  in  1916. 
There  again  this  whole  subject  was 
studied,  and  secret  rebates  and  the  use 
of  fighting  ships  were  outlawed. 

In  1936  Congress  adopted  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  The  matters  were 
all  studied  again. 

After  the  Isbrandtsen  decision  in  1958, 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  conducted  exten- 
sive hearings.  The  conclusion  of  the 
House  committee  was  Identical  with  the 
conclusion  of  Uie  Senate  committee; 
namely,  that  a  conference  system  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

So.  what  have  we  tried  to  do?  We 
have  tried  to  authorize,  affirmatively,  a 
conference  system.  We  have  laid  down 
the  limitations  under  which  conference 
systems  shall  work.  Because  we  have 
no  way  of  giving  extraterritorial  force 
to  American  law,  the  only  grip  we  have 
put  on  the  conference  system  is  to  tell 
the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission  that,  if 
certain  standards  are  not  met.  there  is 
an  obligation  to  pull  out  the  American- 
flag  line. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Let  me  finish  my  state- 
ment.   Then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

These  limitations  are  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  committee  report,  on  page  11,  and 
they  are  just  as  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
bill.  They  say  the  Commission  cannot 
approve  of  a  contract  system  which  is 
detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  or  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  or  unjustly  discriminatory  or 
unfair  as  between  shippers,  exporters, 
importers,  or  ports,  or  between  exporters 
from  the  United  States  and  their  foreign 
competitors. 

In  addition,  there  are  certain  specific 
things  which  must  be  included  in  the 
contracts.  I  mention  these  four  in  par- 
ticular because  there  has  been  reference 
to  the  differential  in  rates  between  out- 
going commerce  from  the  United  States 
and  inbome  commerce  to  the  United 
States. 


There  Is  language  in  the  bill  which 
provides  that  if  the  arrangements  are 
detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  or  unjustly  discriminatory 
or  unfair  as  between  exporters  from  the 
United  States  and  their  foreign  com- 
petitors, the  Commission  cannot  approve 
the  conference.  In  other  words,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  go,  when 
we  are  dealing  with  an  international 
operation,  we  undertake  to  set  up  the 
best  kind  of  regulation  possible.  We 
catmot  regulate  foreign  lines. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator in  a  minute. 

These  foreign  lines  will  not  accept 
American  regulation. 

They  have  told  us  that.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  come  into  the  confer- 
ence arrangements  voluntarily.  If  they 
do  not  come  in  voluntarily,  there  will  be 
no  conference. 

We  do  not  wish  to  have  the  conferences 
get  together  and  "run  hog  wild, '  dis- 
criminating against  shippers  and  dis- 
criminating as  between  ixirts  and  doing 
other  things  which  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited. 

How  would  we  stop  these  things?  We 
would  stop  them  by  saying  that  if  such 
is  undertaken  we  shall  pull  the  Ameri- 
can-flag lines  out  of  the  conference. 
That  is  the  only  grip  we  have  on  them. 
That  is  how  the  bill  is  engineered  to 
act. 

The  bill  is  put  together  in  such  a  way 
as  to  approve  the  conference  systems 
which  have  been  in  operation  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years,  but  to  put  a  public  body 
on  top  of  their  operations  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Permit  me  to  flnish  with 
one  of  two  other  items. 

The  statement  was  made  that  the 
foreign-flag  lines  would  be  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  passage  of  the  bill.  That 
is  not  true.  The  chief  beneficiaries  of 
passage  of  the  bill  will  be  the  American- 
flag  lines  and  the  American  shippers.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  single  American -flag 
line  opposed  to  the  bill.  I  do  not  know 
of  one. 

If  there  were  no  conference  system 
the  foreigners  could  operate  their  flag- 
lines  with  lower  rates.  The  foreign  op- 
erators do  not  pay  the  same  wage  rates 
the  American  operators  pay.  It  is  nec- 
essary for  our  Government  to  subsidize 
our  merchant  marine  today  at  between 
$300  million  and  $400  million  a  year, 
simply  to  hold  them  even.  If  there  were 
no  conference  system  and  there  were  a 
"cat  and  dog  rate  war,"  the  American 
merchant  marine  would  be  sunk.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  That  is  why  the 
American  lines  are  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  shippers  are.  A 
great  majority  of  the  shippers  came  in. 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  indicated  that 
agriculture  was  not  against  the  bill,  at 
least  Judging  from  the  telegrams  and 
communications.  I  put  many  of  those 
In  the  Rkcord,  as  shown  on  page  19341 
and  following.  A  number  of  them  are 
in  the  Record. 


There  was  a  communication  from  U.S. 
Borax,  which  is  certainly  a  large  ship- 
per. 

There  was  a  communication  from  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association. 

The  telegrams  were  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
[Mr.  Magnuson]  and  one  or  two  were 
sent  to  me. 

There  was  a  communication  from  the 
Oklahoma  State  Cotton  Exchange. 

There  was  a  communication  from  the 
Southern  Cotton  Association.  This  is  a 
telegram  from  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

The  Southern  Cotton  Association,  com- 
posed largely  of  cotton  shippers  residing  In 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  want 
to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  regarding  H.R. 
6775  and  assure  you  of  our  support. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  will  yield  in  a  minute, 
when  I  have  finished  my  statement. 

Madam  President,  I  have  a  telegram 
from  a  cotton  flrm  in  Georgia,  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NiwNAN,  Ga.,  September  12,  1961. 
Senator  Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  your  support  H.R.  6775  as  reported 
by  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  as  feel  this  essential  to  cotton 
trade  and  is  fair  and  reasonable  legislation 
for  both  shippers  and  carriers. 

W.  W.  KiRBT, 

President,  Magnet  Bros.,  Inc. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  there 
was  another  communication  from  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Ocean  Freight  Committee,  American 
Cotton  Shipp>ers  Association. 

There  was  a  communication  from  the 
Texas  Cotton  Association. 

There  was  a  communication  from  the 
Quarker  Oats  Co. 

There  was  a  communication  from  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co. 

There  was  a  communication  from  the 
New  Orleans  Traffic  and  Transportation 
Bureau. 

There  was  also  a  communication  from 
the  president  of  the  National  Lumber 
Exporters  Association. 

Those  all  appear  in  the  Record  at  the 
point  I  have  cited,  which  I  cite  for  the 
piupose  of  indicatmg  that  the  proposed 
legislation  is  not  advei*se  to  the  interests 
of  the  shippers.  The  shippers  support 
it.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  life- 
line of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
All  the  American-flag  operators  support 
the  pro];x)sed  legislation. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  amendment  offered 
to  the  bill  would  destroy  the  conference 
system,  because  under  the  language  no 
honest  public  official  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  could  certify  that  situation 
does  not  exist.  The  very  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  conference  system  is  to  get 
exclusive  patronage  contracts. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
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force  out  of  competition  any  independ- 
ents, or  ti-amps.  who  might  compete  with 
conference  lines.  That  is  the  admitted 
Durpose. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  did  not  say  that 
Mr.  KEPAUVKR.  It  is  to  force  the  in- 
dependents into  the  conference.  If 
their  competition  were  to  be  eliminated — 
and  I  think  it  would  be  if  the  bill  were 
passed — and  the  Maritime  Commission 
had  no  power  to  control  rates,  would  pro- 
tect the  foreign  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try insofar  as  the  farmers,  industry,  and 
the  consumers  are  concerned? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  glad  to  answer  the 
question-  Everybody  who  uses  the 
oceangoing  shipping  except.  I  would 
say,  a  s'waii  percentage,  is  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  legislation  and  siipports  it. 
In  other  words,  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  not  only  has  the  support  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  shippers,  but  also  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  American-flag 
lines. 

The  bill  was  reported  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

Madam  President,  how  much  time  do 
I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Will  the  Senator 
answer  my  question? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  have  endeavored  to  an- 
swer the  Senators  question.  I  refuse 
to  yield  further. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 

IMr.   SCHOEPPELl. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Madam  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  California.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  him  and  with  his  remarks  on 
this  proposed  legislation. 

Pvmdamentally  its  purpose  is  to  legal- 
ize dual  rate  contracts  and.  within  the 
limits  of  hard  reality,  to  regulate  the 
operations  of  steamship  conferences. 

The  bill  takes  us  into  the  world  of 
international  shipping,  and  it  is  easy  for 
a  farm-bred  Kansan  to  get  in  over  his 
depth.  Nevertheless,  the  bill  can  have 
a  key  impact  in  Kansas  and  eveiTwhere 
else  in  the  Nation  because  of  its  direct 
bearing  on  the  foreign  commerce  o&  the 
Nation,  both  imports  and  exports,  as  well 
as  on  the  subsidies  provided  by  all  tax- 
payers to  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

Steamship  conferences,  first,  are  vol- 
untary associations  of  companies  which 
operate  ocean  common  carriers.  Blunt- 
ly stated,  they  are  cartels  whose  primary 
purpose  is  to  limit  the  competition  for 
ocean  freight  through  agreements  to 
control  rates,  allocate  cargoes,  and 
otherwise.  It  has  long  been  the  almost 
universal  practice  for  American  and  for- 
eign steamship  lines  engaging  in  ocean 
commerce  to  operate  under  such  con- 
ference agreements  and  arrangements, 
and  conference  agreements  are  permitted 
under  U.S.  law.  They  were  specifically 
exempted  from  the  antitrust  laws  in  1916 
following  a  long  and  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation by  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  devices  used  by  conferences 
is  the  dual-rate  contract,  a  system  by 
which  ocean  freight  rates  are  set  at  tw  o 
levels.     The  lower  rate  is  charged   to 


shippers  who  agree  to  patronize  con- 
ference vessels,  and  the  high  rate  is 
charged  to  shippers  who  do  not  agree  to 
ship  aU  or  a  specified  part  of  thetr  car- 
goes on  conference  vessels. 

Dual-rate  contracts  have  been  used 
for  many  years  by  about  half  of  the  113 
steamship  conferences  serving  the 
United  States,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  and  the  appar- 
ent approval  of  the  courts.  However,  in 
1958,  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
one  such  contract  and  cast  doubt  on  the 
legality  of  them  alL  The  decision,  while 
it  outlawed  dual-rate  contracts,  did  not 
outlaw  conferences  or  conference  agree- 
ments. 

This  bill  would  legalize  dual-rate  con- 
tracts, pi-ovided  they  meet  careful  and 
extensive  safeguards  administered  by 
the  newly  constituted  and  expanded 
Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Three  basic  standards  are  established 
by  the  bill,  and  each  dual-rate  contract 
will  be  measured  against  those  stand- 
ards. The  Commission  cannot  permit 
use  of  such  a  contract  if  It  is  found  to 
be  one,  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States:  two,  contrary  to  the 
public  interest:  or  three,  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory or  unfair  as  between  ship- 
pers, exporters,  importers,  or  ports,  or 
between  exporters  from  the  United 
States  and  their  foreign  competitors. 

In  addition  to  these  three  basic  stand- 
ards, the  bill  spells  out  seven  different 
conditions  which  each  contract  must 
contam  before  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  can  permit  its  use. 

Together,  these  requuements  impose 
a  total  of  10  safeguards  on  dual-rate 
contracts,  all  designed  to  make  sure  that 
the  contracts  meet  the  public  interest. 

The  problem  we  face  today  is  the 
basic  conflict  between  our  traditional 
antitrust  principles  and  the  cartel  con- 
cept which  guides  steamship  confer- 
ences. 

In  resolving  this  conflict,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  bear  in  mind  that  the  regulation 
of  international  shipping  is  difBcult.  if 
not  impossible,  for  any  single  govern- 
ment to  achieve.  The  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  is  also  the  foreign 
commerce  of  another  nation.  At  best 
we  could  control  only  one  end  of  the 
journey,  and  even  then  only  a  minority 
of  the  carriers  are  U.S.  citizens  or  U.S. 
firms.  The  testimony  of  the  State  De- 
partment is  compelling  in  this  regard. 
Furthermore,  the  history  of  ocean  ship- 
ping over  the  last  100  years  shows  that 
there  is  no  happy  medium  between  war 
and  peace,  and  that  rate  wars  lead  to 
monopoly  or  to  the  exposure  of  Amer- 
ican shippers  and  lines  to  disastrous 
competition  with  foreign  shippers  and 
lines.  Peace  is  possible  only  through 
the  use  of  conference  arrangements  and 
agreements,  of  which  dual  i-ates  are 
often  a  key  element. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  U.S.  law 
for  45  years  has  exempted  steamship 
confei-ences  from  the  antitrust  laws  and 
substituted  instead  the  restiaint  of  Gov- 
ernment resulation  specifically  designed 
to  take  into  account  of  the  international 
character  of  the  industry.  Tliis  bill  is 
based  on  that  approach,  and  it  also  rec- 
ognizes   that    ovcirrgu'ation    by    tlie 


United  States  will  simply  result  in  put- 
ting shippers  in  other  areas  of  the  world 
in  a  superior  competitive  position. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  I  shall  sup- 
port the  committee  bill.  I  shall  oppose 
amendments  based  on  our  antitrust 
principles  because  of  the  clear  showing 
in  our  hearings  and  In  the  whole  his- 
tory of  ocean  shipping  that  they  will 
scuttle  the  American  merchant  marine 
and  gravely  damage  the  Nation's  for- 
eign commerce. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  now  un<*er 
consideration  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments, en  bloc,  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  Kbtattver).  (Putting 
the  question.) 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  recomider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 
Mr.  MORTON.    Madam  President.  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  called  for.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KEFXIJVER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent- 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
was  there  a  sufficient  second? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  not  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
for  what  purpose  is  the  roll  being  called? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  As  I  understand, 
the  amendments  have  been  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum call  is  now  tmderway. 

The  legislative  clerk  resxmied  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  par- 
ticularly to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, the  author  of  the  amendments 
which  have  just  been  adopted  by  voice 
vote,  and  to  ask  the  Senate  as  a  whole, 
if  they  would  consider,  in  view  of  the 
circuznstances  surrounding  the  adoption 
of  the  amendments,  a  unanimous-con- 


sent request  that  the  voice  vote  be 
vitiated  and  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
oc^A/i  for? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
matter  is  not  debatable  since  the  vote 
was  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
is  It  in  order  to  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  would  like  to  find  out  if  it  would  be 
]X)sslble  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  vitiate  the  voice  vote  by  which 
the  Kefauver  amendments  were  agreed 
to.  I  do  so  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that 
there  evidently  was  a  clear  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  membership 
of  the  Senate,  and  a  further  understand- 
ing that  the  yeas  and  nays  had  been 
ordered,  when  they  had  not  been. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances,  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  it  is  in  order  to 
request  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to 
make  such  a  unanimous -consent  request, 
so  that  we  could  have  a  roUcall  vote  on 
these  amendments,  and  thereby  settle 
any  difficulties  and  confusion  which  may 
have  resulted  from  the  vote  that  has 
been  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  may  I  make  a  similar  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  What  is  the  status 
of  the  motion  that  was  offered  in  con- 
nection with  the  antitrust  amendments 
so  far  as  the  record  stands  at  this  time? 

My  understanding  was  that  the  ques- 
tion was  clearly  put  by  the  Presiding 
Officer,  and  that  the  amendments  were 
agreed  to,  that  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  made,  and  that  a  motion  to  lay 
the  motion  to  reconsider  on  the  table 
was  made,  and  that  that  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Several  Senators.    No!  No! 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Chair  has 
ruled  that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Chair 
reconsider  what  It  has  just  said? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Chair  has 
ruled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understood  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll  1  had  made  the 
motion  to  table.  The  Chair  stated  the 
question.  While  the  question  was  being 
stated  evidently  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  MoBTON]  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  There  was  not  a  sufficient 
number  seconding  the  request,  but  it 
had  the  effect  of  nullifying  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  So  the 
question  now  before  the  Senate  Is 
whether  the  unanimous -consent  request 


can  be  made  to  reask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 
want  to  deny  anyone  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  matter.  This  is  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The 
Senators  who  were  present  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  amendments. 
Since  other  Senators  have  come  into  the 
Chamber,  I  wonder  whether  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  would  include  in  his 
request  a  request  that  there  be  30  min- 
utes more  of  debate  on  the  amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
asking  for  a  great  deal,  but  I  would  be 
willing  to  allocate  time  on  the  bill,  if 
the  minority  leader  would  also,  so  that 
further  discussion  could  be  had  on  this 
question.  May  I  say,  Madam  President, 
that  the  "overwhelming  nimiber"  of 
Senators  in  the  Chamber,  when  the  vote 
was  taken — I  was  not  here — if  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  a  half-dozen  Senators.  On  that 
basis  I  would  be  willing  to  join  the  mi- 
nority leader  in  allowing  time  on  the 
bill,  so  that  there  may  be  additional 
debate  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
reservmg  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  should  like 
to  suggest  that  the  record  be  clear. 
Some  reference  was  made  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado.  I  believe  it  was  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  did  not 
make  a  motion  to  table.  The  Senator 
who  made  the  motion  to  table  is  in  the 
Chamber.  It  is  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  StennisI  who 
made  the  motion  to  table.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  was  seeking  rec- 
ognition to  make  such  a  motion. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  record  clear 
in  another  respect.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  official  reporter. 
The  motion  to  reconsider  was  made. 
The  motion  to  table  was  made  and  acted 
on.  The  record  will  show  that  sub- 
sequent to  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  rose  to  make  a  motion  to  re- 
consider. Then  there  was  another  mo- 
tion to  table,  and  then  there  was  a 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  There 
was  not  a  sufficient  second.  There  had 
been  a  definite  legislative  ruling.  Does 
that  not  fit  into  the  recollection  of  the 
Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  May  I  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  ask  it  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  this  instance,  but  for  its 
effect  on  other  legislative  procedure. 
Once  there  has  been  a  legislative  deci- 
sion reached  by  the  Senate,  there  is  a 
finality  of  decision  on  the  matter.  Is 
it  then  subject  to  a  unanimous -consent 
request  to  wipe  out  what  has  t>een  done? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  restate  his  inquiry? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  asked  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Chair  In  the  form  of  a  parlia- 


mentary inquiry.  Once  there  has  been 
a  final  determination  under  the  Senate 
rules  of  procedure  and  a  decision  has 
been  reached  by  the  Senate  according 
to  those  rules,  is  It  then  subject  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  vitiate  all 
that  has  gone  before? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICII.  It  may 
be  done  by  imanimous  cdkent  only. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  has  asked  for 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Where  a 
motion  has  been  made  and  the  question 
put,  but  before  the  Chair  has  aimounced 
the  result,  and  a  Senator  siiggests  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  is  there  any  final- 
ity about  that  vote?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  was  made  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
just  before  the  announcement  was  made, 
and  while  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
was  addressing  the  Chair,  seekmg  to  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  pending 
motion? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  name  was  used  as 
having  made  the  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider.  That  is  correct. 
When  the  Cliair  said  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  made  the  motion,  I  assumed 
that  he  also  w£ts  making  the  motion  smd 
that  it  M'as  his  motion  the  Chair  under- 
stood. 

Madam  President,  I  walked  into  the 
Chamber  just  in  time  to  take  part  in 
the  voice  vote.  After  the  vote  on  the 
amendment,  a  motion  was  made  to  re- 
consider, and  the  Senator  from  Teimes- 
see  nodded  to  me  to  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider,  which  I 
did. 

Since  then,  I  have  learned  from  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle] 
that  his  intention  was  distracted  by  in- 
quiries from  another  Senator,  and  that 
he  did  not  realize  that  an  affirmative 
vote  was  being  taken  on  the  amendment. 
I  know  there  was  considerable  confusion 
in  the  Chamber  when  the  vote  was  taken. 
Under  those  circumstances,  I  gladly 
withdraw  my  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  take  it,  in  view  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  that  final  action 
has  l>een  taken  on  the  legislative  pro- 
posal, and  that  an  objection  by  any  Sen- 
ator to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
would  finish  the  action  upon  the  amend- 
ment. 

However,  if  scxne  Senators  feel  that 
they  would  have  liked  to  be  heard  and 
to  participate  In  the  discussion  and  the 
vote,  even  though  It  Is  within  my  power 
to  object,  and  I  feel  very  deeply  about 
the  matter,  I  shall  not  do  so  if  Senators 
will  agree  to  allow  each  side  30  minutes 
from  the  time  on  the  bill  to  enable  the 
discussion  of  the  amendments  to  proceed 
a  little  further. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  J4ANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
great  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  realize  how  long  he  has 
fought.  Now  that  he  has  won,  I  know 
what  it  means  to  him  to  accede  to  this 
request,  but  it  indicates  how  big  a  man 
he  is. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  appreciate  the 
words  of  the  majority  leader. 

Madam  President,  may  I  inquire  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifty - 
three  minutes  remain  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KIEPAUVER.  I  may  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  if  the 
three  amendments  had  been  offered 
separately,  1  horn-  would  have  been 
allotted  on  each  amendment.  However, 
the  three  amendments  were  considered 
en  bloc.  To  enable  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  express  themselves  on  the  bill 
and  the  amendments,  would  it  not  be 
fair  to  ask  for  an  additional  30  minutes 
to  a  side,  the  time  not  to  be  taken  from 
the  time  remaining  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
would  not  mind — and  this  is  purely  a 
technicality;  I  shall  agree  to  his  re- 
quest— I  intended  to  suggest  that  1  hour 
be  added  to  the  time  for  debate  on  the 
bill,  with  the  proviso  that  30  minutes  be 
allowed  to  each  side.  I  make  that  re- 
quest now;  and,  I  may  add,  time  is 
running. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  Piesident,  I 
have  discussed  the  proposed  legislation 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  MacnusonI,  the  chainnan  of  the 
committee,  and  with  the  able  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  EncliJ,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  They  are  com- 
petent lawyers.  They  feel  deeply  about 
the  proposed  legislation.  I  must  say — 
and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
will  agree  with  me — that  we  had  no  in- 
tention to  catch  any  Senator  off  guard. 
I  had  assumed,  that  because  of  the  per- 
suasiveness and  clarity  of  the  arguments 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  that 
Senators  were  convinced  and  that  they 
were  willing  to  have  the  amendments 
taken  to  conference.  But  if  Senators 
wish  to  debate  the  question  further,  I 
supF>ose  that  will  have  to  be  done. 

The  majority  leader  is  right.  We  do 
not  wish  to  act  with  unbecoming  haste 
and  take  advantage  of  Senators  caught 
off  balance,  as  I  am  sure,  in  this  particu- 
lar case,  the  able  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia was,  as  he  has  so  stated.  We  ac- 
cord this  couitesy  to  those  Senators. 
However,  we.  too.  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  need  for  amendment  of  the 
bill.  When  the  time  comes,  if  we  lose 
the  vote.  I  hope  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  veto  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  a  ruling  from  the 
Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  StennisJ 
has  a  right  to  withdraw  his  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. He  has  done  so.  The  question 
now  before  the  Senate  is  on  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  graciously  requested  that 
the  previous  vote  be  vitiated. 


I  assume  he  would  wish  to  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered  od  his  amend- 
ments. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  additional  hour  be  allocated  to  the 
debate  on  the  bill,  30  minutes  to  a  side. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  additional  time  will 
be  allotted. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Was    there    not 
another  request? 

Mr.   KEFAUVER.    The    request    was 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  jrield? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 
Mr.     MANSFIELD.    What     we     are 
about  to  debate  is  the  Kefauver  motion. 
which  had  previously  been  agreed  to. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.     We  are  starting  de 

novo,  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  says,  we  ai"e  starting  de 
novo. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  did  we  act 
upon  the  motion  to  reconsider? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That 
motion  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  Piesident, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  1 
minute  to  me? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  now  has  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  express  my 
thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  put- 
ting us  all  back  "de  novo."  I  must  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  was 
in  the  Chamber,  discussing  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  bill,  when;  the  vote  was 
taken.  I  was  conferring  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!.  When 
I  started  my  conversation,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  was 
talking  about  some  fine  event.  I  actu- 
ally thought  he  had  asked  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  relating  to  the 
subject  about  which  he  was  speaking. 
So  we  all  voted  "yea."  Then  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  took  his  seat. 

Also,  I  had  been  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  I  felt  certain  that 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  had  been  asked  for 
on  this  very  important  amendment.  I 
assumed  there  would  be  a  quorum  call 
and  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  Now  we  can  proceed 
de  novo.  I  think  it  is  well  that  we  have 
a  little  more  time. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  There  was  no  mis- 
take about  what  hardened.  Because  I 
am  so  much  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  it  means  so  much  to  the  American 
pe<vle,  I  thought  the  vote  was  on  tlie 
right  side  of  the  issue;  that  Senators  on 
the  right  side  of  the  issue  were  about  to 
win  over  those  on  the  wrong  side  of  tlie 
issue.  So  there  was  no  question  in  my 
mind  as  to  what  was  happening. 

Mr.    CARROLL.    Madam    President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  I  Mr.  Macmuson], 
that  I.  too.  was  watching  the  vote  care- 
fully. I  was  profoundly  delighted  when 
I  heard  the  Senator  from  Washington 
say  "Aye."  because  I  know  he  is  a  great 
lawyer  and  I  felt  that  on  this  particular 
issue  the  light  of  wisdom  had  descended 
upon  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  oonuneiKi 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  upon  his 
great  capacities  and  abilities. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Madam  President,  I  requested  that  an 
additional  30  minutes  be  allowed  each 
side,  in  order  to  have  opportunity  for 
further  discussion  of  Uiis  matter,  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation — to  the  American 
people,  the  American  shippers,  the  in- 
dependent carriers  and  ^i^pping  lines, 
and  also  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Wlien  I  made  the  request  for 
additional  time,  there  was  a  larger  at- 
tendance of  Senators  than  there  is  now. 
I  am  sorry  that  not  more  Senators  are 
present  to  participate  in  this  debate, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  impoilant  de- 
bates to  be  held  in  the  Senate  duruig  this 
session. 

I  remember  very  well  that  not  long 
ago  President  Eisenhower  was  greatly 
concerned  about  the  gold  balance,  and 
the  situation  became  so  bad  that  it  was 
even  proposed  that  the  families  of  our 
Armed  Forces  overseas  be  brought  home. 

Pm-thermoie,  Madam  President,  we 
read  every  day  that  we  are  losing  a  great 
deal  of  our  foreign  trade.  But  this 
matter  vitally*  affects  our  foreign  trade, 
our  exports,  and  the  jobs  of  American 
citizens.  I  shall  demonstrate  why  that 
is  so. 

Incidentally.  Madam  President,  if 
other  Senators  wish  to  use  part  of  this 
30  minutes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President.  I 
do  not  wish  to  speak  on  the  bill;  but  if 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  willing,  I 
should  like  to  ask  some  questions  about 
his  amendments. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  am  happy  to 
5ield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First,  let  me  ask 
whether  the  amendments  C.  D,  and  E — 
which  I  understand  are  now  before  the 
Senate  and  are  to  be  voted  on  en  bloc — 
will  reinsert  in  the  bill  certain  provi- 
sions which  were  included  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Exactly  so;  and 
those  provisions  were  Included  in  the 
bill  by  the  House  after  2  years  of  hear- 
ings and  consideration  by  one  of  the  fin- 
est and  most  thorough  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives — its  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 
That  committee  was  unanimous  in  its 
recommendations  in  this  respect.  So 
was  the  Judiciary  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Representative  Cellei. 
Those  committees  made  exhaustive 
studies  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  proposing   that  there  be 


included  In  the  bill  the  provlsiong  voted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
recommended  against  by  the  Senate 
committee? 

Mr.  KEPAUVE3R.  Yes.  Furthermore, 
the  action  of  the  Senate  committee  was 
vigorously  objected  to  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand  that 
the  purpose  of  these  amendments  is  to 
prevent  any  international  conference 
from  adopting  a  rule  which  would  cause 
the  exclusion  from  the  trade  of  the  pres- 
ently inde[>endent  carriers. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  That  Is  exactly  the 
purpose — in  other  words,  to  have  some 
minimum  amount  of  competition  in  in- 
ternational shipping. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  amendments 
are  not  agreed  to,  the  independents  can 
be  forced  into  the  conferences,  and  then 
can  be  compelled  to  conform  to  the  rates 
established  by  the  conferences? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  correct. 
Their  only  alternative  would  be  to  go  out 
of  business. 

Mr.  EKJUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  trying  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendents, not  merely  for  their  own  sake, 
but  also  in  order  that  they  will  be  able 
to  introduce  an  element  of  competition, 
and  thus  keep  shipping  rates  and  pas- 
senger rates  lower  than  they  otherwise 
would  be?    Is  that  the  point? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  That  is  correct,  be- 
cause the  rates  are  not  regulated  in  any 
other  way.  So  if  these  amendments 
were  to  be  rejected,  no  competition  would 
remain. 

Furthermore,  we  know  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  expect  if  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  an  international  cartel  and  if 
that  cartel  is  without  regulation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  believes,  does  he  not,  that  even 
though  only  a  comparatively  small  mi- 
nority of  the  shipping  firms  are  outside 
the  conferences,  nevertheless  they  exert 
an  influence  on  the  rates  charged  by  the 
conferences? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  That  is  correct 
The  hearings  held  by  both  the  commit- 
tees show  that  when  there  is  some  com- 
petition, the  rates  are  held  low.  For 
instance,  there  was  discussion  about  why 
the  rate  from  England  to  Greece  was 
about  one -fourth  the  rate  between  the 
United  States  and  Greece,  even  though 
the  distances  are  about  the  same.  The 
testimony  was  that  the  reason  is  largely 
that  some  independents  are  operating  in 
that  trade.  Similar  testimony  was  re- 
ceived throughout  the  hearings. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  if  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
are  rejected,  the  Independents  will  be 
forced  into  the  cwnferences,  and  then 
the  conferences  can  establish  still  higher 
rates  and  even  greater  differentials 
against  American  shipping?  Is  that  the 
case? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  That  Is  entirely 
correct.  Although  we  love  our  foreign 
friends,  they  are  not  particularly  inter- 
ested in  Increasing  manuf  actiu-Ing  in  the 
United  States — at  least  not  as  much  in- 
terested in  that  as  we  are. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  not  that  an  under- 
statement? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  It  may  be.  How- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  in  the  absence  of 


these  amendments,  our  manufactiiring 
concerns  and  shipping  will  be  at  the 
complete  mercy  of  the  international  car- 
tel which  is  dominated  by  foreign  ship- 
ping lines. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  It  seems  to  me  that 
his  amendments  are  absolutely  essential. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  yea-and-nay 
vote  will  affirm  the  voice  vote  previously 
taken;  and  I  join  the  Senator  in  the  hope 
that  if  the  bill  in  its  present  form  Is 
passed  and  if  the  House  should  unfor- 
tunately agree  to  the  Senate  committee's 
version  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  the 
President  will  veto  it.  However,  I  hope 
we  can  change  the  bill  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  hope  so,  too.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel — in  view  of  some 
five  solid  facts — that  if  more  Members  of 
the  Senate  were  present  and  if  they  lis- 
tened to  all  the  debate  and  if  they  under- 
stood these  five  solid  facts,  they  would 
vote  for  these  protective  amendments. 

The  first  fact  is  that  the  conferences 
are  85  percent  dominated  by  foreign 
shipping  lines.  The  Senate  has  refused 
to  delete  from  the  bill  the  provision 
which  permits  all  the  conferences  to  join 
an  international  cartel.  So  our  shippers 
and  our  independent  carriers  and  our 
export  trade  will,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, be  at  the  mercy  of  the  decisions  of 
the  foreign  shipping  lines,  imless  we 
adopt  protective  amendments.  Even 
though  there  is  some  Uttle  mention  in 
section  17  of  the  present  Shipping  Act 
provisions — for  instance,  those  prohib- 
iting widespread  discriminations,  and  so 
forth — yet  the  pending  bill  would,  in  the 
absence  of  these  amendments,  com- 
pletely exclude  the  conferences  from 
application  of  the  antitrust  laws.  But 
we  know  that  right  now  the  conferences 
are  placing  unreasonable,  unjust,  and 
unconscionable  burdens  on  American 
shipping. 

I  wish  Senators  would  read  again  page 
19373  of  the  CoNCRESSioNAt  Record  for 
yesterday,  which  shows  that  on  chemi- 
cals we  are  paying  seven  or  eight  times 
the  fair  rate  from  the  United  States  to 
Germany;  on  steel,  twice  as  much;  and 
on  cheese,  twice  as  much. 

On  page  19362  of  yesterday's  Record 
we  can  see  the  disparity  in  the  cost  of 
shipping  cotton  and  tobacco  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  ports.  The  table 
and  figiu-es  on  that  page  show  the  im- 
pact of  conference  cartels  on  shipping 
r«tes. 

If  anybody  thinks  an  international 
cartel  is  going  to  treat  us  nicely,  he 
ought  to  look  at  the  record.  There  has 
never  been  a  group  of  organizations  that 
has  engaged  in  so  many  rebates,  dis- 
criminations, unfair  practices,  predatory 
methods,  as  have  these  international 
cartels.  I  do  not  want  to  put  very  much 
of  the  burden  or  blame  on  American 
shipping,  although  some  of  it  must  be 
placed  on  them.  I  think  most  of  It  is 
the  fault  of  foreign  flag  lines.  But,  for 
some  reason  or  another.  American  com- 
panies in  these  cartels  have  been  charg- 
ing the  American  Government  much 
more  for  shipping  grains  than  they  have 
charged  private  shippers. 

Are  we  going  to  allow  American  ship- 
pers to  go  unprotected  by  not  adopting 


even  these  very  minor  antitrust  amend- 
ments? If  we  do  not  adopt  some  such 
restrictions,  a  shipping  conference  will 
be  able  to  adopt  a  rate  the  Intent  of 
which  is  to  put  somebody  out  of  business. 
They  can  engage  in  any  other  tactics 
they  want  to.  and  there  will  be  no  pro- 
tection at  all. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  referred  to 
independents.  Twenty -six  American 
trades  are  served  by  independents.  I  do 
not  mean  there  are  that  many  full  com- 
panies acting  independently.  But,  they 
at  least  provide  some  brake  on  rates.  If 
that  brake  is  taken  away,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  stop  them  from  charging 
whatever  rates  they  wish  to,  and  we 
shall  Uve  to  see  the  day  when  this  ac- 
tion will  be  regretted  exceedingly. 

I  wish  to  state  again  the  purpose  of 
these  antitrust  amendments: 

(a)  They  would  ieep  the  sea  lanes  of 
the  United  States  open  to  all  vessels 
in  conformity  with  traditional  concepts 
of  freedom  of  the  seas. 

(b)  They  would  assure  that  American 
lines  could,  with  safety,  resign  from  con- 
ferences if  necessary  to  protect  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
at  the  same  time  have  access  to  cargo. 

(c)  They  would  assure  that  no  Ameri- 
can line  would  be  forced  into  a  confer- 
ence without  its  consent. 

(d)  They  would  safeguard  the  business 
of  tramp  vessels,  which  form  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

(e)  They  would  protect  American  ship- 
pers against  excessive  rates  charged  by 
steamship  conferences  having  a  monop- 
oly In  the  trade,  by  assuring  the  existence 
of  Independent  competition. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  the  United  States 
Is  unique  In  this  respect,  because  we  be- 
lieve in.  and  our  whole  economy  is  built 
upon,  the  free,  competitive  system.  That 
is  what  we  talk  about  in  chambers  of 
commerce.  That  Is  what  businessmen 
and  the  rest  of  us  talk  about.  Almost 
every  other  nation  in  the  world  has  a 
different  kind  of  system.  Only  a  few 
have  systems  similar  to  the  American 
system.  In  a  large  part  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  Communist  bloc,  everything 
Is  state  owned.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  there  are  in  effect  government 
price  controls,  nationalization,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  only  in  the  United  States 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  economy 
is  left  under  the  free  enterprise  system. 
What  we  are  doing  here  Is  breaking  down 
a  large  segment  of  our  economy,  and  re- 
moving It  from  any  control  whatsoever 
imder  the  antitrust  laws,  and  putting  It 
under  an  international  cartel.  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  people,  American 
business,  or  the  American  Congress  want 
that  done.  If  Senators  do  not  want  it 
done,  they  should  vote  for  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HART.    Madam  President 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  imder  whom  I  serve  on  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  has  effectively 
presented  the  amendment.  It  strikes 
me,  as  so  often  happens,  the  real  op- 
position and  the  real  concern  does  not 
show  up.  I  think  the  basic  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  shirpers  we  are  talking 
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about  is  that,  if  we  do  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  proposed,  it  will  be 
the  foot  in  the  door  in  an  effort  to  regu- 
late rates,  cold  turkey.  I  suppose,  while 
there  are  those  of  us  who  feel  that  this, 
too,  will  make  sense,  this  is  such  a  hide- 
ous notion  that  the  resistance  to  the 
relatively  mild  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  as  strong 
•  as  it  is. 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.    Yes. 

Mr.  ENGLE.    The  amendment  pend- 
ing  at   the   moment   is  the   composite, 
triple-headed  amendment  offered  on  the 
antitrust  proposal. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ENGLE.    The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  a  subsequent  amendment  that 
deals  with  the  business  of  fixing  rates. 
At  that  time  we  shall  discuss  it  at  some 
length.    The  difficulty  with  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee at  the  present  time  is  that,  on 
the  basis  of  what  the  record  shows,  it 
simply    deauthorizes    conferences.    My 
view  is  we  ought  to  vote  against  the  bill 
if  that  is  the  way  we  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  HART.    There  are  those  of  us  who 
feel  the  use  to  which  the  conferences 
have  been  put  is  the  reason  why  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
the  very  least  we  should  adopt.    I  share 
those  views. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.   I  thank  the  Senator. 
Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  ENGLE.    Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  time  of  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    ENGLE.    Madam    President,    I 
'    yield   5   minutes   to   the   Senator   from 
Mirmesota  (Mr.  McCarthy]. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  one  or  two 
questions. 

As  I  understand,  the  only  way  in  which 
any  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  can 
exercise  any  influence  over  a  foreign- 
flag  carrier  is  indirectly  by  virtue  of  its 
being  in  a  conference  along  with  ships 
that  sail  under  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  correct.  The 
problem — and  I  have  emphasized  it  time 
and  time  again — is  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  international  operation.  Actu- 
ally, there  are  more  foreign-flag  lines 
plying  the  international  seas  than  there 
are  American-flag  lines.  So,  if  we  are 
to  have  a  conference  system,  we  must 
have  one  with  foreigners  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  give  extra 
territorial  force  to  American  law.  The 
foreign -flag  lines  have  said  they  like 
conference  systems.  Our  people  do,  too. 
They  have  said,  "We  want  the  confer- 
ence system." 

We  were  concerned  about  the  problem 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 


spoke,  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
mentioned;  that  is.  the  necessity  to  be 
careful  in  setting  up  and  authorizing  the 
conference  systems,  which  are  monopo- 
listic in  character,  although  not  wholly 
monopolistic,  because  they  are  open 
ended  and  people  can  come  in  and  go  out 
as  they  please. 

We  did  not  wish  to  have  these  people 
sit  down  to  write  rates  and  do  other 
things,  such  as  to  discriminate  between 
shippers  and  ports,  and  those  things;  to 
the  detriment  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  We  provided  that 
if  they  undertook  to  do  so  the  leverage 
would  be  to  authorize  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  pull  out  the  American-flag 
lines.  That  would  break  the  conference. 
Let  us  assume  that  did  happen.  It  has 
happened  in  times  past.  Let  us  assume 
the  Maritime  Commission  said.  "We  will 
not  go  along  with  this  kind  of  arrange- 
ment and  we  will  not  approve  it." 

The  American-flag  lines  would  then 
go  back  and  say,  "We  have  to  do  some- 
thing else,  or  there  will  not  be  any  con- 
ference, because  the  Commission  will  not 
let  us  participate." 

Then  the  economic  pressures,  the 
philosophical  pressures,  or  whatever 
pressures  there  are.  to  make  these  peo- 
ple stay  in  a  conference,  would  be  in 
play,  to  make  them  devise  the  modifica- 
tions necessary  to  make  the  agreement 
comply  with  reasonable  standards. 

That  is  actually  the  only  leverage 
available,  the  power  to  break  the  con- 
ference. We  would  do  that  by  empow- 
ering the  Maritime  Commission  to  pull 
out  the  American-flag  lines. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  if  we  were  to  force 
the  American  owners  out  of  the  con- 
ference, this  would  still  allow  the  pos- 
sibility of  all  the  foreign-flag  owners 
organizing  their  own  conference.  We 
would  have  not  even  that  kind  of  in- 
direct influence  over  the  rates  they 
might  charge,  in  such  an  event. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  addition,  it  is  my  opinion  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  conference  or  conference 
arrangements,  in  a  rate  war  the  for- 
eign-flag lines  would  simply  beat  the 
American-flag  lines  to  death,  because 
they  have  lower  operating  costs.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  subsidizing  the 
American  merchant  marine  approxi- 
mately $300  million  or  $400  million  a 
year,  and  still  the  Americans  cannot 
compete  as  well  as  they  ought  to. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  a  number  of  cases 
have  been  cited  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  in  the  last  2  days  in  regard 
to  the  difference  in  rates  charged  for 
cargo  shipped  from  a  Eui'cpean  or  for- 
eign port  to  the  United  States,  con- 
trasted with  rates  for  the  same  or 
similar  cargo  from  the  United  States  to 
foreign  ports. 

One  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have  a 
particular  interest  concerns  a  shipment 
of  wire.  A  particular  case  has  affected 
a  manufacturing  plant  in  Minnesota, 
which  is  in  competition  with  wire  pro- 
duced in  Belgium,  as  I  recall.  The  wire 
is  laid  down  on  the  dock  practically  at 
the  foot  of  the  wire  manufacturing  plant 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Some  of  the  flg- 
ures  indicate  that  the  cost  of  shipping 
wire  from  Europe  to  the  United  States 
is  approximately  one-half  the  cost  of 


shipping  wire  or  similar  steel  products 
from  the  United  States  to  Europe. 

What  is  the  explanation  for  the  dif- 
ferential, if  there  is  one? 

In  the  legislation  being  proposed.  Is 
there  any  language  which  might  move 
the  Maritime  Commission  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  conference  or  on  the  Ameri- 
can shipowners  in  the  conference,  on 
the  ground  that  such  action  is  discrim- 
inatory and  unfair  to  American  indus- 
try, in  an  effort  to  bring  about  some 
adjustment  in  the  rates? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  We  have  provided  for 
that  in  the  bill.  There  is  a  direct  man- 
date to  the  Commission  not  to  approve 
a  contract  if  it  is  found  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  or 
unjustly  discriminatory  or  unfair  as  be- 
tween shippers,  exporters,  importers,  or 
ports  or — and  I  emphasize  this — between 
exporters  of  goods  from  the  United 
States  and  their  foreign  competitors. 

We  wish  to  have  the  Commission  take 
a  hard  look  at  these  kinds  of  arrange- 
ments. 

I  do  not  approve  of  a  rate  system  in 
which  the  American  exporter  gets  the 
worst  end  of  the  deal.  We  have  put  in 
the  language  of  the  bill  the  power  for 
the  Commission  to  do  the  only  thing 
we  can  do.  which  is  to  break  up  the 
conference,  if  those  practices  are  fol- 
lowed.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  5  more  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  alternatives  might  be  not  to  have 
any  conference  at  all.  and  there  might 
be  a  cat-and-dog  ■  rate  war.  We  can- 
not fix  the  rates  which  the  foreign  ship- 
pers charge  to  bring  goods  from  Europe, 
let  us  say.  westbound  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  matter  of  negotiation  and 
of  agreement.  When  the  Commission 
finds  something  which  is  bad.  the  Com- 
missiori  has  the  power  to  and  is  directed 
under  the  bill  to  disapprove  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  is  there  a  fair  pos- 
sibility that  if  the  American  shipowners 
were  forced  out  of  the  conference  the 
United  States  would  have  even  less  con- 
trol and  less  power  to  try  to  eliminate 
the  inequities  and  unfair  rates  than  at 
present,  while  at  least  some  American- 
flag  shipowners  are  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  conference? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  reason  the  confer- 
ences have  existed  over  almost  a  century 
is  that  this  is  the  only  way  there  can  be 
stability  of  rates  and  routes  and  those 
things.  If  there  are  no  conferences,  the 
whole  thing  breaks  down  into  a  rate  war. 
These  men  operate  as  common  carriers. 
The  ships  run  on  regular  schedules. 
There  must  be  some  stability. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Morton  1  earlier  cited  his  experience, 
from  his  personal  business  background, 
as  to  what  happens  when  there  is  no  sys- 
tem at  all.  At  one  time  a  person  is  in 
fine  shape,  with  the  rates  down  low  and 
"tramp  ■  steamers  and  everyone  in  the 
business  to  haul  the  cargo.  However,  as 
soon  as  enough  of  them  go  broke  the 
rates  go  sky  high. 


The  problem  is  that  if  a  man  Is  In 
business  in  the  United  States  and  wishes 
to  make  a  deal  to  transport  goods  over 
a  period  of  time — 1  or  2  or  3  years — there 
must  be  some  stability  in  the  freight 
rate  structure;  otherwise,  the  man  may 
end  up  with  a  contract  based  upon  a 
freight  rate  he  thought  was  going  to  be 
good,  only  to  find  the  rate  2  or  3  times 
as  high,  thereby  wiping  out  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  contract. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky talked  about.  That  is  why  over  a 
period  of  years  the  conferences  have 
been  authorized,  and  that  is  why  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  conferences. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  There  is  an  appli- 
cation pending  by  a  shipping  conference 
now  before  the  Maritime  Commission  in 
which  I  believe  the  request  is  for  a  sur- 
charge of  sometl^iing  lite  25  percent  on 
shipping  that  originates  in  the  Great 
Lakes  ports.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
shippers  on  the  Great  Lakes  that  this 
would  be  a  discriminatory  rate,  that  it 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  de- 
velopment of  trade  and  commerce  In 
the  area  and  upon  the  whole  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. This  would  be  a  case  in  which  the 
standards  attempted  to  be  established  in 
the  bill  would  be  clearly  applicable? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  correct.  Not 
only  that,  but  also  there  is  language  in 
the  bill  which  provides  that  any  Oov- 
cmor.  and  undrr  an  amendment  added 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  any  port 
authority  or  any  municipality  which  op- 
erates a  port  can  go  directly  to  the  Com- 
mission and  make  the  complaint.  An 
order  will  issue,  and  the  case  will  be 
decided  within  120  days. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  So  far  as  the  spe- 
cial problem  is  concerned,  would  there 
be  any  more  protection  given  to  ship- 
pers, to  producers,  to  everyone  con- 
cerned in  regard  to  use  of  the  Great 
Lakes  if  the  amendments  being  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Teimessee  were 
a^eed  to,  over  and  above  the  protection 
these  people  might  have  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  pending  amend- 
ments simply  would  ruin  the  confeC^ 
ence  system.  I  am  not  sure  the  Sena- 
tor was  present  when  I  made  my  earUer 
remarks  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  asking  for  an 
opinion.  I  understand  the  Senator's 
position. 

Mr.  E2«IGLE.  The  witnesses  testified 
that  with  the  language  in  the  bill  no 
conference  system  could  be  approved  be- 
cause any  conference  arrangement  has 
a  tendency  to  exclude  other  people  from 
the  trade.  If  one  attempted  to  contract 
with  all  of  the  shippers,  it  would  have 
that  tendency. 

I  made  a  statement  earlier  In  this  re- 
gard. I  said  I  did  not  see  how  any  hon- 
est public  official— and  I  believe  they  are 
honest — on  the  Maritime  Commission 
could  certify  any  coiiference  arrange- 
ment with  that  language  in  the  bill. 
That  is  what  I  complained  about. 

I  said  that  it  would  be  marching  up 
the  hill  and  down  the  hill  again.  We 
propose  to  authorize  the  conference  sys- 
tem. If  we  were  to  put  In  the  language 
suggested,  we  would  simply  put  ourselves 


in  the  position  of  authorizing  something 
which  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  the  Senator's 
opinion,  the  people  who  are  concerned 
about  shipping  rates  generally  would  be 
better  protected  by  permitting  the  con- 
ferences to  continue  with  the  safeguards 
proposed  in  the  bill  than  they  would  be 
if  the  Senate  adopted  the  language 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing the  conference  system? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  my  opinion, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  shippers  of  this  country.  So  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  tell  from  the 
hearings  held  by  the  committee,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  them  are  for  the  con- 
ference sj'stem.  Yesterday  I  had  printed 
in  the  Record  a  great  nxmiber  of  tele- 
grams and  communications  from  many 
shipping  interests  in  tiiis  country. 

The  shippers  want  the  conference 
system.  The  ship  operators  want  the 
conference  system.  The  customers 
want  it  because  it  would  provide  stabil- 
ity. That  is  the  situation  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  discussing.  In- 
dustry wants  to  know  what  the  rates 
will  be  over  a  long  enough  period  of  time 
so  that  it  can  plan  the  sale  of  goods. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  would  apply  to  agricultural 
shippers  as  well  as  industrial  shippers. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Yes.  A  number  of  cot- 
tongrowers  and  other  agricultural  in- 
terests have  telegraphed  their  p.pproval 
of  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor  for 
the  present. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
have  I  any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
in  listening  to  the  colloquy  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, I  heard  it  said  that  they  would 
rather  have  no  conference  system  at  all 
than  to  have  these  amendments.  In 
fact,  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission.  Mr.  Stakem,  said  that 
as  between  the  House  bill  and  no  bill, 
he  would  rather  have  the  House  bill. 

If  we  reject  the  amendments  we  shall 
turn  our  international  shipping  over  to 
a  cartel  which  is  controlled  by  foreign 
shipowners  who  are  already  unjustly 
discriminating  against  American  ship- 
pers. The  American  voice  will  be  very 
small  under  that  system,  which  is  In- 
tended to  put  the  independents  out  of 
business. 

No  power  over  rates  is  contained  in 
the  bill,  so  there  would  be  no  one  left  to 
protect  the  Independents,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  shippers,  the 
farmers,  and  the  manufacturers,  if  these 
amendments  are  not  adopted.  That 
would  be  the  result.  The  American  peo- 
ple caimot  survive  that  kind  of  calamity. 

We  have  heard  that  if  there  is  no  con- 
ference, foreign  shipping  lines  will  drive 


American  ships  out  of  business.  That 
statement  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
American  ships  in  the  conferences  are 
largely  subsidized  so  as  to  put  them  on 
an  equal  basis — insofar  as  wages,  labor, 
repair  costs,  insurance,  and  so  forth, 
are  concerned — with  the  lowest  cost  for- 
eign competitor,  so  that  they  would  be  in 
a  position  to  compete  even  if  there  were 
no  conference. 

Of  course,  the  American  lines  want  the 
conference  because  they  can  charge 
higher  rates.  The  foreign  lines  want  tlie 
conference  because  it  is  a  bonanza  to 
them.  They  are  receiving  high  rates 
while  paying  low-cost  interest.  If  we 
turn  the  entire  program  over  to  these 
conferences  without  any  antitrust  pro- 
visions whatsoever,  without  any  protec- 
tion for  the  independents,  we  shall  find 
that  rates  will  go  up,  and  they  will  be 
more  discriminatory  than  they  are  at 
the  present  time. 

Let  me  reemphasize  that  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
strongly  against  leaving  out  these 
amendments.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  most  vigorous  in  connection 
with  the  question.  The  only  ones  who 
want  the  amendments  eliminated  are 
those  who  have  an  opportunity  to  drive 
out  competitors  if  the  amendments  are 
eliminated.   I  yield  the  floor. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Javits  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  desire? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Rve  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, statements  that  I  have  heard  in 
this  Chamber  give  cause  for  alarm  be- 
cause they  have  been  so  sweeping  in 
nature.  For  example,  the  statement  has 
been  made  that  no  protection  is  provided 
in  the  bill,  and  that  the  bill  would  make 
the  sky  the  limit  and  leave  things  wide 
open.  Notwithstanding  that  statement. 
I  find,  looking  to  the  first  part  of  the 
committee  text,  language  which  states 
that  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
shall  permit  conferences  and  permit 
rates  to  go  into  effect.  On  line  18  the 
bill  states: 

Unlefls  the  Conunisslon  finds  that  the 
contract,  amendment,  or  modification  there- 
of will  be  detrimental  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  or  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  or  unjustly  discriminatory  or 
unfair  as  bt^ween  shippers,  exporters,  im- 
porters, or  ports,  or  between  exporters  from 
the  United  States  and  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

There  is  the  language  that  would  pre- 
vent any  injustice  or  unfairness,  and 
would  charge  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion with  seeing  that  rates  are  fair. 

As  I  imderstand  the  bill,  what  is 
sought  to  be  done  is  to  authorize  Amer- 
ican ocean  carriers,  who  are  relatively 
high-cost  carriers,  to  enter  Into  rate 
agreements,  which  have  been  going  on 
for  100  years  with  foreign-owned  and 
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operated  shipping  lines.  Such  agree- 
ments, generally  called  conferences,  have 
been  going  on  for  100  years. 

Senators  must  realize  that  the  pattern 
that  is  necessary  to  engage  in  oceaii  com- 
merce does  not  fit  into  the  pattern  of 
our  Antitrust  Division,  composed  of 
lawyers  who  would  like  to  regulate  a 
farm  cooperative  as  though  it  were  the 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey. 

In  the  first  place,  our  ideas  and  laws 
about  outlawing  discrimination  in  com- 
merce cannot  be  made  applicable  to  the 
transportation  industry.  The  entire 
transportation  industry,  including  high- 
way, railroad,  air  and  ocean  carriers, 
contains  a  mass  of  discriminatory  rates 
from  top  to  bottom,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  cargo,  where  it  is  going, 
and  the  particular  industry  for  which  the 
rate  is  provided. 

These  rates  are  subject  to  regulation 
and  to  some  control,  but  seldom  fixed 
by  uniform  competitive  elements. 

This  Nation  would  be  in  a  position, 
if  it  cared  to  do  so,  of  trying  to  tell  all 
the  international  carriers  of  the  world 
that  we  will  not  permit  our  caiTiers  to 
join  conferences  or  to  agree  on  what  the 
ocean  rates  shall  be.  That  would  be  the 
effect  if  we  had  no  law  permitting  our 
carriers  to  negotiate  with  the  carriers  of 
other  nations  on  what  the  rates  should 
be.  We,  as  a  high-cost  operator,  would 
tell  foreign  nations,  which  are  the  low- 
cost  operators,  that  we  will  not  engage 
in  any  understanding  with  them  about 
rates. 

To  be  consistent  with  the  program,  I 
assume  that  those  who  would  like  to  do 
this  would  then  go  ahead  and  tell  our 
operators  that  our  rates  should  not  be 
discriminatory,  that  they  should  be  uni- 
form. The  result  would  be  that  any 
foreign  carrier  could  look  at  the  Ameri- 
can published  rate,  bid  5  cents  below 
that  rate,  and  get  all  the  cargo  it  might 
like.      • 

It  can  be  argued  that  with  that  kind 
of  system,  by  subsidizing  the  shipping 
industry  with  money  from  the  tax- 
payers' pockets  to  the  extent  necessary, 
we  can  still  keep  our  ships  on  the  sea. 
I  suppose  we  could  double,  triple,  or 
quadruple,  the  subsidy  available  and 
stay  on  the  sea  with  low-cost  operators. 
By  means  of  higher  subsidies,  we  would 
try  to  have  the  lowest  rates,  although  we 
have  the  highest  costs.  That  does  not 
make  much  sense  to  me.  Those  who 
propose  that  sort  of  activity,  of  with- 
drawing our  high-cost  carriers  from  the 
understandings  with  the  other  carriers, 
have  yet  to  propose  how  they  are  going 
to  run  the  show. 

Now  it  is  proposed  by  one  of  the  Ke- 
fauver  amendments  that  action  cannot 
be  taken  by  a  conference  if  the  total 
effect  would  be  reasonably  likely  to  cause 
the  exclusion  of  any  other  carrier  from 
the  trade. 

Yet  the  whole  idea  of  the  bill  is  to  let 
these  people  get  together  on  rates  and 
compete  with  the  people  who  are  not  in 
the  agreement.  If  one  fellow  will  not 
join  and  will  not  participate,  the  others 
are  by  necessity  in  price  competition 
with  him.  He  is  trying  to  put  the  other 
fellows  out  of  business.  What  is  wrong 
with  the  other  fellows  trying  to  put  him 


out  of  business?  If  he  does  not  wish  to 
join  in  the  rate  structure  and  competes 
with  it  and  tries  to  cut  it  out,  what  is 
wrong  with  the  others  trying  to  put  him 
out  of  business?  If  one  insists  on  price 
competition,  why  should  not  the  other 
be  able  to  compete  by  cutting  rates  or 
making  rebates? 

I  was  much  impressed  by  a  telegram 
which  appears  in  the  Record  at  page 
19342,  sent  by  Lee  A.  Schwarz,  the  man- 
ager of  the  New  Orleans  Traffic  and 
Transportation  Bureau.  This  man 
speaks  for  the  shippers  of  my  section  of 
the  country.  He  is  one  of  those  who 
helped  me  fight  against  the  basing  point 
pricing  bill,  because  it  would  have  dis- 
criminated against  the  section  of  the 
Nation  in  which  I  am  interested. 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mrs 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).    The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Here  is  the 
same  Mr.  Schwarz  on  record  in  favor  of 
this  bill.  He  vmderstands  the  trans- 
portation problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  shipper.  He  fought  against  the 
manufacturers  wanting  to  use  the  bas- 
ing point,  and  he  is  today  urging  that  we 
pass  the  pending  bill,  to  make  it  possible 
for  our  shippers  to  agree  with  the  con- 
ference what  the  rate  structure  for 
ocean  freight  should  be. 

There  is  language  in  the  bill  which 
would  prevent  any  unfair  discrimina- 
tion, and  charges  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to 
it  that  there  is  not  such  discrimination. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Have  the  yeas 
and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
LETTl.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark  1.  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore  I.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  HicKEYl.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 
are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annovmce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez),  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Vii'ginia 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 


ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
GrueningI  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  to  attend 
the  Interparliamentary  Conference  in 
Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Bridges]   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Cape- 
hart),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dirksen),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[  Mr.  Goldwatir  ]  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  ) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [  Mr.  Allott  i ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  )Mr.  Capehart).  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater).  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  I .  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower)  wovUd 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN)  has  been  previously  an- 
novmced. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennaflvania  [Mr.  Clark).  If  he 
were  present,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Madam  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse).  If 
he  were  present,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
on  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirkssnI.  If  he 
were  present,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33. 
nays  45.  as  follows: 

I  No.  2021 


Y«AS— 33 

Anderson 

Hill 

Pell 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Javltfi 

Robertson 

Carroll 

Johnston 

Smith.  Mass. 

CaM.  S.  Dak. 

Kefauver 

Sparkman 

Chxirch 

Long.  Mo. 

S  tennis 

Cooper 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Moss 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

Muskle 

Wiley 

Ervin 

Neuberger 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hart 

Pastore 

NAYS— 46 

Young.  Ohio 

Aiken 

Dworshak 

Kuchel 

Beall 

Eastland 

Lauitche 

Bennett 

EUender 

Long,  Hawaii 

Bible 

Engle 

Long,  La. 

Boggs 

Fong 

Magnuson 

Bush 

Fulbrtght 

McCarthy 

Butler 

Hlckenlooper 

McCIellan 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

McOee 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Metcalf 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Monroney 

Case,  N.J. 

Jordan 

Morton 

Cotton 

Keating 

Mundt 

Prouty 

Scboeppel 

Smith,  Maine 

Russell 

Scott 

Williams,  Del. 

Saltonstali 

Sou  then 

WUliams.  N.J. 

NOT 

VOTINO— 22 

Allott 

Ooadwater 

MlUer 

Bartlett 

Gore 

Morse 

Bridges 

Omening 

Randolph 

Capehart 

Hartke 

Symington 

Charec 

Hajyden 

Tower 

Clark 

Hickey 

Yarborough 

Curtis 

Kerr 

Dirksen 

Maosfleld 

So  Mr.  Kefauvei's  amendments  were 
rejected. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ments were  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  I 
^move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIOER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  returned  to  the  Senate  In 
compliance  with  its  request,  the  bill  (H.R. 
8414)  to  amend  section  5011  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  U>  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Veterafts^  Administration 
to  use  Its  revolving  supply  fund  for  the 
repair  and  reclamation  of  personal 
property. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2325)  to 
amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  with  amendments.  In  which  It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8765)  to 
amend  and  clarify  the  reemployment 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes.  In  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1540) 
to  amend  the  law  establishing  the  Indian 
revolving  loan  fund,  and  It  was  signed  by 
the  Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  8765)  to  amend  and 
clarify  the  reemployment  provisions  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


The  LxGXSLATivE  Clerk.  On  page  19, 
in  line  15,  after  the  word  "adopt",  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

However,  the  Conuniasion  shall  disapprove 
any  conferencp  rate,  fare,  or  charge  which 
after  hearing  It  finds  to  be  so  unreasonably 
high  or  low  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Mr.  President 


AMENDMENT  OF  SHIPPING  ACT 
IpF  1916 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  6775)  to  amend  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  operation  of  steamship 
conferences. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President. 
I  call  up  my  amendment  "9-1-61 — Q." 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee will  be  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
calf in  the  chair  > .  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  Is  a  last  effort  to 
provide  some  protection — even  though 
only  a  small  amount — to  American 
shippers. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  the  foreign- 
controlled  International  cartel  can  dis- 
criminate or  can  operate  so  as  to  pre- 
vent competition  by  an  Independent  or 
a  tramp  steamer,  and  the  cartel  can 
make  any  rates  it  wants  to  make,  unless 
the  Maritime  Commission  l)elieves  they 
are  not  in  the  Interest  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

Some  protection  is  afforded  by  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916,  but  it  win  be  eliminated  by  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands  before  us. 

This  amendment  simply  provides  that 
in  considering  a  conference  rate,  fare, 
or  charge,  the  Commission  can  disap- 
prove the  conference  rate  if  it  finds  it 
to  be  so  unreasonably  high  or  low  as  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United   States. 

In  other  words,  if  they  are  so  exor- 
bitantly high  that  they  are  detrimental 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
the  Commission  will  be  authorized  to 
disapprove  the  rates;  and  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  authorized,  also,  to  disap- 
prove any  rates  which  It  may  find  to  be 
so  low  as  to  have  that  effect. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  amend- 
ment to  institute  a  ratemaking  scheme 
such  as  that  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  that  of  some  of  the  other 
regulatory  agencies.  But  the  pui-pose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  have  the  Commis- 
sion consider  the  rates  charged  by  the 
conference;  and  if  they  are  such  as  to 
affect  advei-sely  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commission  will  have 
the  right  to  reject  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Ketauver 

The  amendment,  which  I  now  offer.  No. 
9-1-61 — O.  is  a  long  first  step  In  returning  to 
the  sensible,  minimum  gviarantees  of  pro- 
tection to  shippers  and  independent  car- 
riers, provided  for  In  the  House  version  of 
H.R.  6775.  It  adds  to  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  bill  the  requirement  that 
the  Maritime  Commission  disapprove  any 
conference  rate  which  is  so  unreasonably 
high  or  low  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

I  will  freely  admit  that  this  amendment 
will  tend  to  limit  the  monopoly  power  of 
the  conference  cartels.  And,  I  realize  that 
It  Is  argued  by  the  propK>nents  of  the  bill — 
the  Gommeroe  Committee  report — that  the 


purpose  of  the  conference  system,  and  of 
the  bill,  is  to  protect  the  steamship  lines — 
the  vast  majority  of  which  are  foreign 
owned  and  operated — ^from  competition.  It 
is  claimed  tliat  competition  Is  impractical 
and  unworkable  in  the  international  steam- 
ship trade.  This  I  doubt,  but,  that  argu- 
ment notwithstanding,  I  must  insist  that 
some  minimum  protection  to  American  ex- 
porters and  Importers  Is  essential. 

Shipping  conferences  must  be  kept  within 
some  sort  of  bounds.  After  all.  we  must 
consider  American  as  well  as  foreign  in- 
terests. 

It  was  suggested,  yesterday,  that  foreigners 
engaged  In  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  sort  of 
restrictions  by  the  UJ3.  Government,  what- 
soever. This  Is,  of  course,  absurd.  The  U.S. 
Government  is  not  so  helpless.  They  may 
have  the  ships,  but  we  have  the  trade. 

The  type  of  legislation  reflected  In  my 
amendment  is  of  precisely  the  same  sort  as 
that  used  by  our  Government  to  regulate 
foreign  airlines,  for  example.  Thus,  section 
1382  of  title  49  of  the  United  States  Code 
requires  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  dis- 
approve any  rate  agreement  which  it  finds 
to  be  adverse  to  the  public  Interest.  The 
same  public  interest  standard  is  applied  to 
foreign  common  carriers  in  the  communica- 
tions field  by  section  201  of  title  47  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Moreover,  that  same 
section  provides  that  any  charges  which 
are  not  Just  and  reasonable  are  unlawful — 
a  much  sterner  standard  than  the  one  I 
am  seeking  for  international  shipping  car- 
tels. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  dual- 
rate  contract  system  facilitates  the  further 
extension  of  the  monopoly  power  already 
possessed  by  the  international  conference 
cartels.  Mont  shippers  have  no  choice  but 
to  sign  a  dual-rate  contract.  If  they  do 
not.  they  will  have  to  pay  rates  10  to  20 
percent  higher  than  those  paid  by  their 
competitors — and  they  will  be  effectively 
priced  out  of  the  market.  Thus,  when  they 
sign  the  conference  contract,  they  are  bound 
to  ship  solely  on  conference  vessels,  and 
the  Independents  which  might  otherwise 
have  bid  for  their  business,  are  foreclosed 
from  the  market.  With  the  Independents 
foreclosed,  monopoly  power  Is  Increased. 

If,  then,  we  must  Increase  monopoly  power 
In  ocean  shipping  by  authorizing  the  dual- 
rate  system,  let  us  at  least  Impose  a  mini- 
mum celling  on  the  extent  to  which  such 
power  can  be  wielded  to  the  detriment  of 
American  Industry.  This  is  what  my  amend- 
ment does.  It  acknowledges  that  these 
monopolies  can  set  high  rates — even  unrea- 
sonably high  rates.  But,  the  rates  must  not 
be  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  House  bill  and  my  amendment, 
cartels  would  be  precluded  from  using  un- 
reasonably low  rates  as  a  predatory  device. 
It  was  such  a  device  that  led  the  Supreme 
Court  to  Its  decision  in  the  Isbrandtsen  case, 
which  Is  at  the  root  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  members  of  the  west  coast  United 
States-Japan  cartel  dropped  rates  to  as  low 
as  30  percent  of  normal  in  order  to  drive 
Isbrandtsen  from  the  trade.  This,  the  Su- 
preme Court  said,  was  Illegal  under  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916. 

It  should  be  outlawed  In  the  future  as 
well  as  in  the  past,  because  once  all  com- 
petition Is  driven  from  a  trade,  rates  will 
skyrocket. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  yield,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill.  It  states  that  the 
Commission  cannot  approve  a  contract 
if  it  is  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of 
the    United    States.    On   page    25    the 
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committee  report  deals  with  this  subject 
matter,  as  foltows: 

Existing  law  empowers  the  Commission  to 
disapprove  any  conference  agreement  which 
It  finds  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Prior  boards  have  asserted, 
on  occasion,  that  this  power,  though  It  does 
not  speak  of  rearonableness  of  conference 
freight  rat««,  authorizes  disapproval  of  any 
conference's  agreement  If  th«  conference's 
rat«s  become  so  unreasonably  high  or  low 
so  as  to  become  detrimental  to  our  foreign 
ccmimefce, 

Appntfrniiy  ih«  ihr«tti  ot  ihe  mm  ot 

W«  hftte  twi  tft«luil«4  m  ihe  Mil  «  m' 

fMMOft  w(«  4^  mti  »#  ih«i  wi  414  IMI 
WiNH  Ui  ««i  iH#  \JM    MtkfiMM  COfH' 

ium*  lOwmt  itutm  kfw^»  w*»»t  th#y 

Wuntutrmort,  w«  wer«  ^vt»eilv  «ur0 
that  ftn>'  flndinsH  mAd4  in  the  oourue  of 
A  v%te  proceeding  operated  by  the  {JM, 
Maritime  Commlwion  would  not  be 
binding  upon  foreign-flag  vessels.  So 
we  left  the  language  of  the  bill  rather 
general;  and.  as  I  have  said,  also  on 
page  11  of  the  report  we  Indicate  that 
the  Commission  is  directed  to  disap- 
prove a  contract  that  is  detrimental  to 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  perfectly  obvious  that  if  the 
rates  are  so  unreasonably  high  or  so  un- 
reasonably low  as  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  that 
would  be  sufficient  reason  for  disap- 
proval by  the  Commission.  Certainly 
that  would  be  as  a  good  a  reason  as  any 
other  for  such  action.  In  other  words, 
the  Commission  Is  to  reject  conference 
rates  if  they  are  detrimental  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  In  short, 
if  the  rates  are  so  unreasonably  high  or 
so  imreasonably  low  as  to  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  they  will  fall  within  this  provi- 
sion of  the  bill. 

So  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  whether  he  can  state  to  us 
that  it  is  not  his  intention  in  offering 
this  amendment  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission  to  go  into  a  rate- 
setting  procedure  or  a  ratemaking  pro- 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  is  not  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  amendment  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  try  to  fix  specific  rates. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  amendment  to 
give  the  Commission  similar  authority  to 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  in 
connection  with  international  airline 
rates.  In  that  case  the  rates  are  fixed, 
or  suggested,  by  the  international  body. 
Then  they  are  submitted  to  the  CAB. 
and  the  CAB  can  throw  them  out  if  it 
thinks  they  are  unreasonable.  That 
kind  of  concept  is  what  I  have  in  mind 
in  connection  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  But  the  rates  have  to 
be  luireasonable  to  the  point  that  they 
are  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That- is  what  the 
amendment  states. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  With  that  understand- 
ing, and  with  that  legislative  record  on 
the  matter.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to 
accept  the  amendment. 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Before  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  let  me  say 
that  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  has 
expressed  the  opinion,  at  least  in  dicta, 
that,  under  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  the 
Maritime  Commission  has  the  right  at 
the  present  time  to  disapprove  rates.  If 
they  are  unreasonably  low  or  unreason- 
ably high.  The  Commission  has  given 
a  number  of  opinions  expressing  the  view 
thai  It  now  has  this  righi. 

My  lur  w««  that,  hatitig  ha^l  that 
lati»y«f«  in  ih«  fUtUM  m>  and  th#n  Hi 
Mfl«  60\H$4  tfy  th#  Hmuii,  a  f/m(M  U 
tmM4i»^t''ti  that  th^*  pftfmM  ittfHMKi^ 
(H  i^  1^^4ift\  MumPM  CommlMlMi  (• 
thf9W  Mt  •  fUi  if  a  WM  unf «M9na*ftr 
hidfi  »r  MnfMtmuMy  itm  wm  Ui*i> 

I  Mk  unanlmoiM  tomumi  to  hava 
printed  at  thii  point  In  iha  nfconn  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  legal  and  legl«' 
lattve  background  of  the  amendment, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  or  Ambndmcmt 
TbU  aniendment  restore*  language  orig- 
inally contained  In  the  Bonner  bill.  lu 
purpose  U  to  provide  the  new  Commission 
with  authority  to  protect  shippers  against 
excessive  rates  established  In  dual -rate  con- 
tracts or  In  conference  tariffs  on  a  noncon- 
tract  btksts.  It  would  also  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  safeg\iard  other  carriers  or  ports 
from  discriminatory  rates  when  set  at  non- 
compensatory levels. 

The  language  was  dropped  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  largely  at  the  Insistence 
of  the  foreign  lines  which  objected  to  an 
extension  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  Inter- 
national rate  levels.  Par  from  a  novel  ex- 
tension, however,  the  language  in  the 
amendment  merely  codifies  existing  admin- 
istrative Interpretation  of  the  Shipping  Act 
of  long  standing,  wherein  the  Commissions 
predecessors  have  declared  unreasonably  low 
or  high  rates  to  be  detrimental  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  In  violation  of 
Section  15  of  the  Act.  (See  Edmond  Weil  v. 
Italian  Une  "Italia"  (1  UB.S.B3.  S95.  398 
(1935)):  Seas  Shipping  Co.  v.  American 
South.  African  Line,  Inc.  (1  U.SJS.B.B.  568 
(1936)):  Pacific  Coaat-River  Plate  Brazil 
Rates  (2  UJ5.M.C.  28  (1939));  Secretary  o/ 
Agriculture  v.  N.  Atlantic  Cont'l.  Frt  Con/. 
(4  F.M.B.  706,  739   (1955)).) 

While  no  one  would  seriously  advocate  In- 
ternational rate  control  by  the  Commission, 
a  minimum  of  supervision  over  excessive  or 
unduly  low  rates  in  our  foreign  commerce 
is  essential  for  the  protection  of  American 
shippers,  carriers,  and  ports,  particularly  in- 
asmuch as  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  legisla- 
tion now  under  consideration  will  be  to 
augment  the  Influence  and  power  of  the 
conferences.  Moreover,  the  Senate's  elimi- 
nation of  this  language  from  the  bill  will 
no  doubt  be  used  by  the  conference  lines  at 
some  future  date  as  an  argximent  that  Con- 
gress has  by  implication  repealed  the  power 
to  control  such  rates  which  the  Commis- 
sion's predecessors  have  openly  asserted  for 
over  25  years. 

Chairman  Celleb.  In  his  letter  to  mc. 
noted: 

"Additionally,  the  subconunittee  print 
deletes  provisions  in  the  House  bill  Instruct- 
ing the  Commission  to  disapprove  any  con- 
ference rate  found  to  be  so  unreasonably 
high  or  low  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
that  the  Commis&ion  poesessee  power  under 
present  law  to  disapprove  such  rates;  at  least 


the  Federal  Maritime  Board  has  repeatedly 
asserted  this  authority  throughout  th* 
course  of  its  administration  of  the  Shipping 
Act.  The  effect  of  this  deletion,  therefore, 
may  be  not  only  to  discourage  the  new  Com- 
mission from  discharging  »  function  to 
which  It  has  already  laid  claim  but  may  also 
be  Interpreted  In  some  quarters  as  a  with- 
drawal of  congressional  sanction  to  the  verf 
exerclee  of  the  power  ItselX." 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr,  BUTLER.  I  do  not  know  that, 
v(  1th  the  legislative  history  made  by  the 
Senator  from  California,  I  would  object 
to  th«  am«^dm«nt,  tout  1  <all  atttntkm 
to  tt/i  itMi  thai  ihM  t^'otinkm  would  not 
m  anj^wlM  «ff#«(  •  t>h\\mnuii  wtwr  did 
is4ti  w»f)i  i9  to#«mnf  a  mtmlm^  9^  th# 

Hv,  KMOUB,    That  in  iOffHi, 

Mr  WVTUm.  And  In  dfUMninlnc 
wtMther  a  i'«t«  was  unr«a«onatilK  hltth 
or  umenhunuMv  low,  J  as«ume  the  Com' 
niliwlon  would  liave  to  Uiut  into  coti' 
consideration  the  rate  that  had  been 
charged. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  eannot  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  may  get  us  Into 
some  complications. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  What  we  are  getting  In- 
to Is  a  standard  that  is  to  be  applied, 
namely,  that  they  must  break  a  con- 
ference If  it  is  detrimental  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

It  can  be  detrimental  to  the  conjimerce 
of  the  United  States  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  One  of  those  reasons  could  be 
that  the  rate  was  either  so  unreasonably 
high  or  so  unreasonably  low  that  It  was 
detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  already 
have  this  language  in  the  bill,  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  simply  wants  to 
put  his  finger  on  the  rate  aspect  of  the 
problem  as  the  particular  Item  they 
should  look  at,  because  the  Senator  has 
been  concerned  about  rates  here  for  the^ 
last  2  days.  : 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  wUT 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  not  this  Uie  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee?  He  has  inserted 
in  the  Record  four  decisions  from  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  tellinR  what  au- 
thority the  Itiaritime  Commission  has 
and  what  it  has  a  right  to  do.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  states  what  they 
ought  to  do  with  reference  to  a  confer- 
ence, not  in  an  attempt  to  be  a  rate- 
fixing  body,  but  now  that  it  is  reorgan- 
ized, it  has  an  additional  responsibility 
to  look  into  conferences  in  the  manner 
specified  in  the  amendment.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  the  exact 
intention.  We  want  them  to  look  into 
the  matter  as  to  whether  these  rates  are 
so  umeasoiiably  high  or  so  unreasonably 
low  as  to  affect  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CARROLL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Ml-.  KEFAUVER.  Does  the  Senator 
accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  yield  back  my  time. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  Identified  as 
'9-1-61— M." 

The  PflEf>(IOINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  oftttred  by  thi'  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  !>(•  Atated. 

TUp  LaoML/tftvi  OiaffN/  It  I*  pr9' 
MMpd,  on  tmuf  99,  hpninmtut  with  Htw 
wii  Up  Hrik§  yui  alt  of  M^mm  I  nn4 
runumhfr  tH#  rmniumu  Motion*  o/  thia 
<N<t  to  §4mf9rm, 

Mr,  mwAvynn   m  Prm^tHfm,  titi« 

amandmant  affMU  mmtUin  W  of  tha 
ihlMnt  Aitt  of  m$  In  omt  part  of  lht> 
Ml  It  provides  that  freight  carriers  and 
•hipptrs  are  not  requited  to  give  In* 
formation  as  to  charges,  the  valuation 
of  their  shipment*,  or  as  to  any  other 
matters,  on  the  ground  that  such  Infor- 
mation Is  confidential  and  might  be  of 
advantage  to  some  competitor  who 
might  get  It. 

An  amendment  has  been  put  In  the 
bill  by  the  Senate  committee  which, 
however,  authorizes  the  conference  to 
solicit  the  very  Informfitlon  the  previous 
section  provides  should  not  be  given  out. 
This  Information,  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
conference,  could  be  used  in  a  number 
of  ways.  It  might  be  given  to  another 
shipper.  It  might  be  given  to  another 
manufacturer  as  to  what  valuation  is 
placed  on  a  product.  There  might  be 
quite  a  number  of  trade  secrets  which 
might  be  distributed  to  competitors,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  American  manu- 
facturers and  shippers. 

The  section  really  needs  to  have  some 
other  changes  made  in  it,  but  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  California  will  accept 
the  amendment  and  get  it  straightened 
out  in  conference. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield 

Mr.  ENGLE.  This  is  a  hichly  techni- 
cal matter.  It  involves  a  question  of 
drafting.  The  subject  matter  is  ex- 
plained on  page  19  of  the  report,  under 
section  6.  We  tried  to  work  it  oift.  I 
am  sure  a  little  more  working  on  It  will 
not  hurt.  For  that  reason.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  Senator's  amendment  and 
take  It  to  conference. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  accepting  the  amendment. 

In  order  that  the  Record  may  have 
more  informatiwa  as  to  what  is  here  in- 
volved. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
further  explanation  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  which  includes  the 
observation  of  the  Attorney  General  m 
connection  with  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

BXPLANATION 

This  amendment  strikes  out  a  new  provi- 
sion of  law  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill  which 
would  permit  carriers  to  solicit  Information 
regarding  the  activities  of  shippers  In  order 
to  enforce  their  dual  rate  agreements.  The 
dissemination  of  data    concerning   shippers 


can  be  most  detrimental  to  the  conunerce  of 
the  United  States.  Many  of  the  carriers  be- 
longing to  conferences  owe  allegiance  to  for- 
eign nations  and  do  not  have  the  Interests 
of  American  shippers  at  heart.  Who  knows 
what  use  such  Information  may  be  put  to? 
If  suit  Is  brought  against  a  shipper  for  viola- 
tion of  an  agreement,  the  shipper  will  be 
subject  to  all  the  rules  of  discovery  as  any 
other  individual  defendant.  There  is  no 
need,  therefore,  to  create  these  extralegal 
prooedures,  particularly  In  light  of  the  his- 
tory of  abuse  of  this  typ«  of  procedure  In  the 
past.    Mere  Is  a  single  illustraiton. 

The  Otilf  A*<MK-iiit«d  l^rtgtit  Vtrtittfttum 
hs«  im  ytnrn  6\mi>ttk\nn{*6  mutfnWtH^  ttn\M\6f 
mftiff  liMuttm  Uf  All  o1  M«  m(>ttihefti  th  /#a«t 
Ui  mffpfi^  iinititftiit4*ht  t^mimUiUtti    thiMw 

*^fP9§  ut  tmmt  »itffUi4,  iM  ifHtpfm  and  Mm 
Ntmtuh**    rHUt  wtm  Hm^  (itmpit§  mm^iiiy 

Of  this  Mf^^'^^4nnl^^> .  M#fH4iy  MUttrHff 
o«M«rMi  WIMu  iM  hM»  m^f  Ui  onslimaM 
Hmmumm  mmiO 

"The  Depftrtm«»t  ot  iwttiM  »lso  recom' 
mtruU  ih«  deletion  of  taction  1  o(  the  sub' 
committee  prlMt,  This  section  would  permit 
serious  Inroads  to  be  msde  upon  the  confl- 
dentlal  relationship  between  shippers  and 
carriers  established  by  section  30  of  the  1910 
Shipping  Act.  It  must  be  appreciated  that 
shippers  are  required  to  disclose  certain  of 
their  private  business  affairs  to  carriers  to 
permit  the  assessment  of  proper  tariff 
charges.  Under  section  20  of  the  Shipping 
Act  the  carriers  are  in  return  put  under  the 
obligation  of  maintaining  such  data  in 
secrecy  so  that  the  shippers'  business  trans- 
actions are  not  disclosed  to  competitors  and 
that  such  Information  is  not  used  In  any 
way  to  the  shippers'  detriment. 

"The  proposed  legislation  would  depart 
from  the  traditional  concept  of  section  20 
and  would  cause  a  substantial  lessening  of 
the  protection  which  shippers  now  enjoy. 
Under  the  Instant  bill  not  only  could  a  com- 
mon carrier  furnish  data  on  a  shipper's 
transactions  without  the  shipper's  consent 
but  a  'conference  or  any  person,  firm,  cor- 
poration, or  agency  designated  by  the  con- 
ference' could  solicit  Information  as  to  a 
shipper's  transactions.  Presumably  this 
data  could  be  solicited  from  freight  for- 
warders, terminal  operators,  warehousemen, 
or  any  other  persons  subject  to  the  Shipping 
Act  who  may  have  knowledge  of  the  shipper's 
transactions.  This'  would  Involve  a  radical 
change  in  public  policy  and.  In  our  opinion, 
would  open  the  way  for  widespread  abuses 
and  breaches  of  confidence  in  the  shipping 
industry. 

"In  addition  to  these  potential  results,  the 
bill  creates  an  apparent  paradox.  While  a 
conference  or  its  agent  would  be  permitted 
by  the  proposed  legislation  to  solicit  infor- 
mation without  limitation,  those  other  than 
a  conference  carrier  who  might  be  solicited 
would  stlU  be  restrained  by  the  language 
of  section  20  from  disclosing  the  solicited 
Information.  Thus  section  7  of  the  instant 
bill  would  authorize  the  solicitation  of  data 
from  persons  whom,  were  they  to  divulge  it, 
could  be  crlminaUy  prosecuted  for  doing  so. 
Any  further  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
anomalous  situation  would  probably  create 
more  problems  than  it  would  solve.  Even  If 
all  persons  subject  to  the  Shipping  Act  were 
to  be  authorized  to  release  data  for  the  pur- 
poses stated  in  the  bill,  a  terminal  operator 
or  warehotiseman  would  obviously  act  at  his 
peril  in  relying  on  a  representation  that 
confidential  data  he  was  solicited  to  disclose 
was  desired  solely  for  one  of  the  purposes 
permitted  by  the  bill. 

"For  the  reasons  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
analysis,  the  Department  of  Justice  respect- 
fully urges  the  Conunlttee  on  Ck>mmerce  to 
amend  the  subcommittee  print  at  HJt.  6775 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
contained  herein." 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  ENGLE.    I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll, 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  ft  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

Th^*  PHtitiitntia  OmCEK.  Th« 
fkmator  will  stat«  It, 

Mr  ^OVQLM  U  thla  «  ftuorum  Mil 
Of  a  yM'itn4'my  ysinl 

TIM  mMmno  owwwwh,  thki 

M  •  nmrum  mU, 

Th#  ftiark  wii\  Mil  tha  roll, 

Tiw  l«g|siatlva  ei^vU  i^ooaadiNf  to  mU 
tha  roll, 

Mr,  KNOLB,  Mr,  Fracldtnt,  I  aak 
unanimous  cofisent  that  tha  order  for 
tha  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  6CHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  It  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  16. 
line  4,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  "<7)"  down  to  and  including 
the  word  "count"  in  line  6.  and  insert 
the  following:  "excludes  cargo  of  the 
contract  shipper  which  is  loaded  and 
carried  in  bulk  without  mark  or  coimt 
except  liquid  bulk  cargoes,  other  than 
chemicals,  in  less  than  full  shipload 
lots:  Provided,  however.  That  upon 
finding  that  economic  factors  so  warrant, 
the  Commission  may  exclude  from  the 
contract  any  commodity  subject  to  the 
foregoing  exception". 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  take  less  than  2  minutes. 

The  amendment  would  modify  the  bulk 
cargo  provisions  found  on  page  16  of  the 
bill.  The  bulk  cargo  provision  was 
offered  in  the  committee  by  me,  but  after 
a  careful  review  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion it  was  broader  than  necessary  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can shippers  and  so  broad  as  possibly  to 
create  some  grave  problems  for  certain 
steamship  lines  or  conferences. 

The  amendment  would  narrow  the 
scope  of  the  bulk  exemption  and.  to  the 
extent  that  the  scope  is  reduced,  would 
give  to  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion some  discretion  as  to  determining 
whether  or  not  dual -rate  contracts 
should  apply  to  less  than  shipload 
amoimts  of  liquid  bulk  cargo  which  are 
not  chemicals. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to.  I 
yield  back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment.  I  accept 
the  amendment.  I  yield  back  my  re- 
maining time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  sunendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  problem,  which  I  think  all  of  us 

realize.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  time  from  the  time  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  from  the  time 
on  the  bill. 

The  dual  rate  extension  provision 
which  Congress  has  reenacted  for  3  years 
expires  on  September  14,  which  is  mid- 
night tonight.  Obviously  the  Senator 
from  California  and  the  House  conferees 
cannot  get  together  in  a  conference  on 
permanent  legislation  by  that  time. 

The  committee  put  into  the  bill  a  sep- 
arate section  to  extend  the  dual  rate  pro- 
visions for  6  months,  which  we  have  done 
before,  but  we  will  not  need  the  exten- 
sion provision  if  the  conferees  can  get 
together  on  permanent  legislation  in 
time. 

No  one  is  more  anxious  to  have  p>er- 
manent  legislation  than  the  Senator 
from  California  and  all  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  This  is  a 
problem  we  have  considered  in  the  com- 
mittee since  1958,  since  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  We  all  will  strive  to  get 
permanent  legislation. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  friend  from 
California  and  my  friend  from  Tennes- 
see if  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  30 
days  or  15  days  or  20  days  extension. 
so  that  ample  time  would  be  provided. 
The  extension  then  would  be  during  the 
time  the  Congress  is  in  session,  and  the 
conferees  would  be  able  to  meet. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Ci\RROLL.  Let  us  suppose  the 
President  should  veto  the  bill.  Would 
the  Senator  not  be  a  better  position  with 
the  year  proviso,  which  the  Congress 
previously  has  passed? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  For  double  insur- 
ance the  committee  has  reported  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  which  is  on  the  calendar, 
to  extend  this  authority  for  6  months, 
until  March  31.  That  was  done  in  the 
hope  we  can  pass  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion next  session. 

I  do  not  like  to  hold  out  any  more  bait 
in  regard  to  extension  than  necessary, 
because  we  would  like  to  pass  permanent 
legislation  and  get  the  problem  out  of  the 
way. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Then  the  Senator 
does  not  intend  to  have  the  6-month 
proviso  passed  until  the  next  session  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  pass  the  6-month  proviso  if  we 
do  not  come  to  an  agreement  in  confer- 
ence between  now  and  the  time  of 
adjournment. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Suppose  there  were 
an  agreement  of  some  sort,  but  the  bill 
which  went  to  the  White  House  did  not 
meet  the  demands  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  the  President  vetoed  the  bill. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  the  prob- 
lem over  until  next  session  by  providing, 
^say.  90  days? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  point.    I  was  thinking  in  terms 


of  legislative  action.    I  hope  there  will 
not  be  a  veto. 

Of  course  there  would  be  a  problem 
if  there  were  to  be  a  veto. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  agree  we  cannot 
let  the  present  situation  continue  in- 
definitely.   Chaos  would  be  the  result. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  about  the  6- 
month  proviso?  I  simply  make  a  sug- 
gestion in  this  regard. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield.  I  have  received  let- 
ters from  Representative  Bonner  and 
from  Representative  Cellkr.  in  which 
they  say  they  are  very  much  against 
another  long  interim  extension.  They 
feel  this  problem  ought  to  be  disposed  of 
at  the  present  session  of  Congress.  I  do. 
also. 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.     That    is    what    I 

said. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  do  not  think  the 
conferences  ought  to  be  fi-ozen  into  the 
law.  as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  some  little  protections  which 
may  eventually  become  law.  which  are 
not  now  present. 

I  imagine  the  Congress  probably  will 
not  be  in  session  more  than  20  days.  I 
would  agree  to  a  15-  or  20-day  provision, 
to  give  the  Senator  time  to  work  out  the 
problem  in  conference.  Would  that  be 
satisfactory? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  join  with  us 
in  an  attempt,  understanding  that  we 
must  do  something  about  the  problem. 
No  one  is  more  desirous  of  permanent 
legislation  than  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, the  Senator  from  California,  and 
all  members  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  Celler  will  not  be  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee.  Mr.  Bonne« 
is  in  charge  of  merchant  marine  affairs 
on  the  House  side.  Mr.  Bonner  and  all 
members  of  his  committee,  I  believe — I 
have  talked  to  nearly  all  of  them  per- 
sonally— are  desirous  of  having  perma- 
nent legislation.  I  am  hopeful  we  can 
take  care  of  the  problem. 

I  do  not  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  yield  even  a  little  more,  for 
he  has  been  very  kind  all  day.  but  it  is 
possible  the  Congress  could  be  in  session 
more  than  20  days. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Would  30  days  be 
enough? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Thirty  days. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Very  well. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  hope  Congress 
will  not  be  in  session  that  long,  but  there 
are  some  gentlemen  who  sit  in  this  row 
with  me  who  say  Congress  may  be  in 
session  more  than  30  days.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  agree  to  the  30  days,  then  we 
can  see  how  the  conference  is  getting 
along  and  we  can  make  a  report  to  the 
Senate.  We  would  still  have  the  bill  on 
the  calendar,  for  the  6-month  provision. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  always  de- 
lighted to  go  along  with  my  friend  from 
Washington.    I  agree  to  the  30  days. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  19, 
line  6,  after  the  word  "thereof"  it  is  pro- 


posed  to  strike  out   "in-"   and   insert 
"(in-". 

On  page  20,  line  3.  after  the  word 
"continues"  insert  a  comma. 

On  page  21.  line  17,  strike  out  the 
word  "effect"  and  insert  the  word  "af- 
fect". 

On  page  22.  line  3,  insert  quotation 
marks  before  "(2)". 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Piesident,  these  are 
amendments  of  a  clerical  nature  to  cor- 
rect punctuation  and  I  think  in  one  in- 
stance a  misspelling.  I  yield  back  any 
remaining  time  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  technical 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREry  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  Sen- 
ate acted  on  H.R.  6775.  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
A  number  of  amendments  were  adopted, 
some  of  those  amendments  having  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Kefatjver  I . 

During  the  debate,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  presented  not  only  his  point 
of  view  but  also  some  of  the  opinions 
and  policies  expressed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  I  supported  the  Ke- 
fauver  amendments  because  I  thought 
they  were  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  just  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
bill  known  as  the  dual -rate  bill  certain 
letters  from  the  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General,  which  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Omcr  or   the  Attohnet   Oenkhai., 
Washington.  DC.  September  5,  1941. 

Hon.     ESTXS     KCFAUVEK. 

V .S.  Senate.  • 

Washington,  D.C. 

DsAR  SxNATOR  Kefadvu:  This  U  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  August  31.  1961. 
requesting  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  H.R.  6775,  as  It  was  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 

The  Senate  committee  version  of  H.R. 
6775  differs  materially  from  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  bill, 
as  It  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, contained  specific  safeguards  to 
prevent  ocean  steamship  conferences  from 
using  dual-rate  systems  or  other  concerted 
activity  as  predatory  devices  to  drive  non- 
conference  comp>etltlon  out  of  business. 
These  safeguards  have  been  omitted  in  the 
Senate  committee  bill.  In  particular  the 
Senate  committee  bill  has  deleted:  (1)  The 
provision  that  the  dual-rate  contracts  re- 
ferred to  In  the  bill  shall  not  be  Intended 
or  reasonably  likely  to  cause  the  exclusion 
of  any  other  carrier  from  the  trade:  and 
(2)  the  provision  that  the  Board  shall  not 
approve  agreements  whose  probable  effect 
will  be  reasonably  likely  to  exclude  any 
other  carrier  from  the  trade. 

The  deletion  of  these  provisions  would 
have  the  effect  of  reversing  the  rule  of  the 
Isbrandtsen  case,  thereby  permitting  ocean 
steamship  conferences,  which  are  interna- 
tional cartels,  to  stifle  Independent  com- 
petition by  resort  to  predatory  dual -rate 
systems.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  these  provisions  constitute  com- 
petitive safeguards  which  are  indispensable 
to  any  reasonable  enactment  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  public  Interest  would  be  disre- 
garded were  these  provisions  to  be  omitted. 
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It  is  OUT  opinion  that  no  legislation  on 
this  subject  should  be  enacted  unless  such 
provisions  are  included.  We  urge  that  these 
provisions,  as  they  have  appeared  in  the 
House -enacted  bill,  be  restored. 

In  addition,  for  your  information  I  am 
attaching  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Byron  White  to  Senator 
Warrcm  O.  Macnuson.  which  expresses  in 
detail  the  views  of  the  Department  at  Jus- 
tice on  the  Senate  Merchant  Marine  and 
Pisheries  Subcommittee  print,  which  is  sub- 
stantially similar  to  the  Senate  cnmmlttee 
version  of  H.R.  6775. 
Sincerely. 

I      ROBCST     KXNNEDT. 

I  Attorney  General, 


U.S.  Department  or  Jtjsxicc, 

Office  of  the  Deputy 

Attornet  General. 
Washington,  D.C.  August  16.  1961. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magndson, 
Chairman,   Committee   on    Commerce,    V.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Macnuson:  We  have  been 
furnished  by  Mr.  Webster,  coimsel  for  the 
committee,  with  the  subconunittee  print  of 
H.R.  6775.  dated  Augtut  8.  1061.  Mr.  Webster 
informed  us  on  Augvut  3,  1061,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice's  comments  on  this 
print  of  the  bill  would  be  desired  by  your 
committee.  Accordingly,  wc  are  pleased  to 
submit  the  following  report  on  the  subcom- 
mittee print. 

HJl.  6775  would  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916.  as  amended  (46  VJS.C.  801.  et  seq.). 
In  various  respects.  The  comments  which 
follow  are  directed  to  the  provisions  of  the 
subcommittee  print  of  the  bill  intended  to 
effect  changes  in  existaig  law  which  are  of 
serious  concern  to  this  Department. 

SecUon  3  of  HJl.  6775  would  amend  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Shipping  Act  by  adding  a  new 
section  14b  which  would  require  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Board")  to  permit  the  use  by 
any  common  carrier  or  conference  of  car- 
riers in  foreign  commerce  of  any  contract 
which  provides  lorwer  rates  to  shippers  or 
consignees  who  agree  to  give  all  or  any  fixed 
portion  of  their  patronage  to  such  carrier 
or  conference,  if  such  contract  would  not 
have  certain  proacribed  effects  and  If  it 
meets  requirements  enumerated  in  the  bill. 
The  effect  of  enactment  of  section  3  would 
be  to  sanction  the  use  in  the  ocean  slilp- 
ping  trades  of  the  exclusive  patronage  con- 
tract noncontract  rate  system,  more  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  the  dual-rate  system. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Shipping  Act  which  deals  with 
Board  approval  of  agreemenU  between  car- 
riers. The  principal  changes  concern  con- 
ference agreements. 

Sections  3  and  4  of  the  subcommittee 
print  depart  radically  from  the  version  of 
H.R.  6775  which  was  unanimously  enacted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  12. 
1861.  The  House  legislation  contained  pro- 
visions in  sections  1  and  2  (to  which  sees.  8 
and  4  of  the  subcommittee  print  are  roughly 
comparable)  designed  to  protect  competing 
carriers,  shippers  and  the  general  public 
from  untoward  effects  of  the  use  of  dual -rate 
contracts  by  ocean  shipping  conferences. 
These  competitive  safeguards — the  very 
heart  of  this  legislation,  in  our  opinion — 
have  been  eliminated,  either  directly  or  In 
effect,  from  the  subcommittee  print.  There- 
fore, were  H.R.  6775  to  be  enacted  In  iu 
present  form.  It  would  give  ocean  shipping 
conferences  virtually  unrestricted  license  to 
employ  dual-rate  Contracts,  and  other  con- 
ference practices,  as  deliberate  predatCM-y  de- 
vices to  stifle  the  competition  of  carriers  not 
affiliated  with  the  conferences. 

As  the  committee  is  aware,  ocean  shioping 
conferences  opera Ung  In  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  are  private  or- 
ganizations, somewhat  akin  to   trade  asso- 
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ciatlons.  organized  to  further  the  business 
interests  of  the  participating  steamship  lines. 
While  the  conferences  must  file  their  agree- 
ments with  the  Board  and  seciue  approval 
prior  to  initiating  Joint  action,  because  of 
the  International  nature  of  the  shipping  in- 
dustry the  supervision  which  the  Bocu-d  may 
exercise  U  quite  limited  and  hardly  com- 
parable to  the  comprehensive  regulation  ex- 
ercised with  respect  to  domestic  transporta- 
tion industries  by  such  agencies  as  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Ck>mmls8lon.  For  example,  the  Board 
has  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  rensonableness 
of  rates  charged  by  steamship  lines  in 
American  foreign  commerce  and.  except  as  to 
subsidized  U.S.  carriers,  has  no  control  over 
the  adequacy,  frequency  or  regularity  of  serv- 
ice provided  by  steamship  hnes  operating  to 
and  from  US.  ports. 

The  most  profound  change  in  H.R.  6775 
which  would  be  effected  by  the  subcommit- 
tee print  deals  with  the  right  of  nonconfer- 
ence  carriers  to  enter  or  serve  ocean  trades 
with  freedom  from  predatory  and  anticom- 
petitive onslaughu  by  the  conferences. 

The  typical  shipping  conference  represents 
a  tremendous  concentration  of  power.  On 
pracUcally  every  one  of  the  US.  foreign  trade 
routes  the  conferences  enjoy  monopoly  con- 
trol; indeed,  there  are  few,  if  any.  in  which 
the  conference  does  not  control  at  least  80 
percent  of  the  liner  cargo  movement.  In 
most  trades  the  percentage  is  much  higher. 
Absent  the  antitrust  exemption  which  Con- 
gress provided  in  the  Shipping  Act.  the  Joint 
rate-fixing  activity  and  the  other  forms  of 
anticompetitive  collaboration  typical  of  the 
conference  system  would  do  violence  to  the 
antitrust  statutes.  The  history  and  weight 
of  interpretation  of  the  1916  act  amply  dem- 
onstrate that  while  Congress  made  it  possi- 
ble for  steamship  lines  to  cooperate  volun- 
tarily In  conference  arrangements.  Congress 
was  equally  determined  to  protect  the  rights 
of  carriers  who  choose  not  to  participate  in 
conferences,  as  well  as  to  insure  to  shippers 
the  right  to  patronize  nonconference  carriers 
without  retaliation  from  the  conferences. 
Thus,  for  example.  Congress  speclflcally  out- 
lawed in  section  14.  first  and  second,  of  the 
Shipping  Act  two  of  the  most  vicious  prac- 
tices known  in  1916  to  have  been  employed 
by  conferences  against  their  competitors, 
namely,  the  deferred  rebate  and  the  opera- 
tion of  "fighting  ships."  In  section  14,  third. 
Congress  similarly  prohibited  retaliation 
against  shippers  who  patronize  other  carriers. 
H  Ji.  6775  as  enacted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives took  into  account  the  demand 
for  legalization  of  dual-rate  contracts  but  at 
the  sanoe  time  provided  that  such  contracts 
not  be  used  where  designed  to  drive  another 
carrier  out  of  business  or  where  the  reason- 
ably likely  result  of  their  use  would  be 
equally  adverse  to  the  public  Interest  in 
maintenance  of  free  competition.  By  con- 
trast, the  subcommittee  print  of  August  8, 
1961,  reflects  the  philosophy  that  a  carrier 
ought  to  Join  a  conference  or  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  predatory  coiLference  action. 
It  is  this  approach  to  kgislation  on  dual 
rates  which  the  Department  of  Justice  finds 
so  disturbing. 

The  clianges  effected  in  sections  1  and  2 
of  HJl.  6776  by  the  subcommittee  print  are 
not  fully  apparent  until  study  is  made  of  all 
the  provisions  of  sections  3  and  4  of  the  sub- 
committee print,  and  particularly  of  section 
4.  While  section  3  appears  to  retain  In  sub- 
stance the  language  of  Uie  House-passed  ver- 
sion which  would  bar  approval  of  any  dual- 
rate  contract  which  is  Intended  or  will  be 
reasonably  likely  to  cause  the  exclusion  of 
any  carrier  from  the  trade,  section  4  would 
wholly  nullify  the  purport  of  this  key  pro- 
vision. Section  4  of  the  subcommittee  print 
provides  that  "(l)f  a  common  carrier  is  eli- 
gible but  unwilling,  on  reasonable  and  equal 
terms  and  conditions,  to  Join  a  conference 
approved  by  the  Board  and  eerving  a  trade. 


such  carrier  may  not  be  deemed  excluded 
from  that  trade,  or  prevented  from  entering 
it.  or  eliminated  from  it.  within  the  meaning 
of  aU  such  terms  as  used  in  this  section  and 
secUon  14b  of  this  act."  The  clear  effect  of 
the  latter  provision  would  be  to  deprive  the 
nonconference  carrier  of  the  protection 
against  unfair  exclusion  from  a  trade  when- 
ever the  nonconference  carrier  has  choeen  to 
remain  independent  of  the  conference.  Since 
almost  every  conference  in  the  UJ5.  foreign 
trade  would  welcome  the  membership  of  the 
nonconference  carrier  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  latter's  competition,  it  is  impoesible  to 
conceive  of  a  situation  Involving  a  non- 
confercnce  carrier  in  competition  with  a 
conference  which  would  not  fall  within  the 
above-quoted  language  of  the  subcommittee 
print.  In  sum.  therefore,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  In  considering  adoption  of  the 
proposed  language  of  the  subcommittee  print 
vis-a-vis  the  language  of  the  House  enact- 
ment, will  be  deciding  which  concept  shall 
henceforth  apply  to  the  ocean  shipping  In- 
dustry: freedom  of  opportunity  for  aU 
steamship  lines,  whether  as  conference  mem- 
bers or  independent  operators,  according  to 
individual  preference,  as  opposed  to  compul- 
sory conference  membership  resultliig  In 
elimination  of  competition  and  monopolistic 
freight  rates. 

The  Department  of  Justice  considers  in- 
dispensable to  any  reasonable  enactment  on 
dual-rate  and  steamship  conference  agree- 
ments the  inclusion  of  language  unequivo- 
cally barring  the  approval  of  such  agreemenU 
where  they  are  Intended  or  will  be  reasonably 
likely  to  cavise  the  exclusion  of  another  car- 
rier from  the  trade.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Loevinger  Indicated  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Subcommittee  on  August  3,  1961.  how 
lmpc«-tant  are  the  actual  and  potential  bene- 
fits of  this  legislative  protection  to  American 
carriers,  shippers,  and  the  general  public. 
Judge  Loevinger  noted  that,  even  though  at 
a  given  moment  there  may  be  no  American 
carrier  operating  IndependenUy  of  the  con- 
ferences, the  ability  of  an  American  carrier 
to  withdraw  without  fear  of  conference  re- 
taliation provides  it  with  leverage  within 
the  conference  which  may  be  exerted  to 
avert  action  which  may  be  adverse  to  its 
interests  or  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  This  Is  of  extreme  sig- 
nificance to  American  carriers,  which  account 
for  only  a  small  vote  in  virtually  every  im- 
portant conference  serving  our  foreign  trade. 
It  Is  Important  also  to  bear  In  mind  that 
in  the  ocean  trades  competition  Is  the  only 
practical  restraint  on  unduly  high  freight 
rates.  In  this  connection,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  submitted  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  on  August 
3,  1961,  data  obtained  from  foreign  govern- 
menU  in  response  to  the  State  Department's 
inquiry  of  them  how  reasonableness  of  rates 
Is  assured  in  waterborne  commerce.  Eight 
foreign  nations — Belgium.  Denmark,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Finland,  Italy,  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  and  Sweden — of  the  11  ques- 
tioned replied  that  they  rely  on  free  com- 
petition to  achieve  reasonable  rates.  The 
subcommittee  print,  however,  wo\ild  leave 
the  way  open  for  shipping  conferences  to 
eliminate  the  very  competition  which  the 
United  States  has  historically  fostered  and 
which  a  majority  of  fca-eign  nations  espouse 
by  withdrawing  protection  of  the  rights  of 
the  competitor  who  may  choose  to  offer  rate 
competition. 

We  would  further  direct  the  committee's 
attention  to  the  example  cited  in  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Loevinger's  testimony  of 
the  unconscionable  rate  charged  on  an  im- 
portant commodity  moving  In  American  for- 
eign commerce  when  there  was  no  independ- 
ent carrier  providing  competition  in  the 
particular  trade.  The  entry  of  an  independ- 
ent carrier  brought  about  a  reduction  of  the 
rate  from  $80  to  »40,  the  latter  level  being 
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one  which,  by  the  admission  of  one  of  the 
American  carriers  Involved,  still  permitted 
profitable  operations. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  above,  we  urge 
the  committee  to  delete  the  provision  ap- 
pearing In  the  subcommittee  print  beginning 
at  line  23  on  page  5,  which  completely  nulli- 
fies the  protection  for  nonconference  car- 
riers, contained  In  the  House-passed  version. 
This  Important  competitive  safeguard,  but 
for  the  language  beginning  at  line  22  on  page 
5,  wovild  be  preserved  in  the  subcommittee 
print.  We  deem  It  essential  that  these  pro- 
tective provUlons  be  retained  as  they  were 
in  the  House-enacted  version  of  H  Jl.  6775. 

Th«e  are  other  provisions  of  the  sub- 
committee print  on  which  comment  should 
also  be  made.  Whereas  section  1  of  the 
House  enactment  would  require  the  propo- 
nents of  dual-rate  systems  to  establish  in 
Board  proceedings  that  the  proposed  dual- 
rate  contract  would  not  have  the  proscribed 
effects,  the  subcommittee  print  would  shift 
the  b\u-den  to  opponents  thereof  or  to  the 
Board.  The  latter  would  have  to  prove  by 
the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  a 
dual-rate  contract  would  contravene  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill.  We  believe  that  the  House 
approach  is  the  more  reasonable.  It  places 
the  biorden  where  it  belongs,  that  is,  upon 
.  the  proponent  and  expected  beneficiary  of 
the  proposed  dual-rate  contract. 

The  subcommittee  print  also  changes  the 
House-enacted  provisions  dealing  with  dual- 
rate  contracts  by  Inserting  the  word  "com- 
mon" before  the  word  "carrier"  in  several 
places.  The  insertion  of  the  word  "common" 
before  the  word  "carrier  "  on  line  17  of  page  2 
would  limit  the  protection  against  exclusion- 
ary dual-rate  systems  to  common  carriers  and 
would  appear  to  permit  the  use  of  dual-rate 
contracts  which  are  designed  or  are  lilcely  to 
exclude  a  carrier  which  is  not  a  common 
carrier.  We  are  aware  of  no  Justification  for 
differentiating  between  the  types  of  carrier 
that  might  be  adversely  affected  by  confer- 
ence use  of  dual-rate  contracts.  We  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  committee  delete 
the  word  "conunon"  wherever  It  has  been 
added  to  H.R.  6775  by  the  subcommittee 
print.  This  comment  would  also  apply  to 
the  addition  of  the  word  "common"  on  line 
17  of  page  5  of  the  print. 

We  turn  now  to  the  language  of  the  sub- 
committee print  which  relates  to  provi- 
sions which  much  be  expressly  incorporated 
In  any  dual-rate  contract  to  be  lawful  under 
the  proposed  legislation. 

The  subcommittee  print  would  strike  from 
H.R.  6775  the  provision  that  prohibits  dual- 
rate  contracts  from  covering  shipments  of 
goods  where  the  contract  shipper  has  no  le- 
gal right  to  select  the  carrier.  The  effect  of 
this  deletion  will  be  to  create  endless  con- 
troversy as  to  whether  or  not  certain  ship- 
ments, notably  shipments  of  goods  sold  on 
f.o.b.  and  f.a.s.  terms,  are  covered  by  ap- 
proved dual-rate  contracts.  Without  the 
provision  contained  in  the  House  version, 
the  way  is  left  open  for  conferences  to 
charge  contract  shippers  with  breach  of 
their  dual-rate  contracts  when  they  sell 
goods  to  buyers  who  elect  to  ship  via  non- 
conference  carriers.  The  deletion  of  this 
provision  could  be  construed  to  permit  the 
conferences  to  forbid  contract  shippers  from 
doing  business  with  anyone  who  will  not 
surrender  his  right  to  make  his  own  ship- 
ping arrangements.  We  urge  that  this  pro- 
vision be  restored  to  the  bill  In  order  that 
it  be  made  clear  that  Congress  does  not  In- 
tend to  allow  the  shipping  conferences  to 
dictate  the  terms  upon  which  one  merchant 
must  sell  to  another. 

Another  proviBlon  deleted  from  the  House 
enactment  which  should  be  reinstated  is 
that  precluding  any  requirement  that  ship- 
pers divert  their  shipments  from  natural 
routings.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  was 
to  Insvire  shippers  freedom  to  choose  the 
ports  from  which  and  to  which  to  ship  their 


goods.  It  is  one  thing  for  Congress  to  per- 
mit a  system  of  contracts  under  which  ship- 
pers must  promise  that  when  they  ship  from 
a  p«u^;icular  port  they  will  use  conference 
vessels,  but  it  Is  a  wholly  different  thing  to 
permit  conferences  to  compel  shippers  to 
ship  from  a  particular  port  when  It  may  be 
more  economical  for  them  to  ship  from  other 
ports  which  the  conferences  may  not  happen 
to  serve.  The  Department  of  Justice  rec- 
ommends that  the  House  provision  on  this 
point  be  reinstated  In  H.R.  6775. 

V/e  are  also  concerned  w'th  clause  3  of 
section  3  of  the  subcommittee  print.  This 
clause  would  limit  damages  recoverable  for 
a  shipper's  breach  of  a  dual-rate  contract  to 
actual  damages,  but  the  proviso  permits 
liquidated  damages  not  to  exceed  the  freight 
charges  at  the  contract  rate,  less  cost  of 
handling. 

We  reiterate  our  previous  objection  to  the 
proviso  in  this  clause.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  clause  3  is  in  the  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  barring  the  past  practice  of  dis- 
guising oppressive  penalties  in  the  form  of 
liquidated  damages.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
desired  to  permit  liquidated  actual  damages 
where  desired  by  the  parties  so  as  to  avoid 
possible  future  uncertainties  and  contro- 
versies In  situations  where  actual  damages 
were  difficult  to  prove. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  present  formula 
will  not  achieve  the  objective  of  eliminating 
penalties.  The  proviso  assumes  that  the 
actual  damages  for  a  shipper's  breach  of  a 
dual-rate  contract  are  the  same  as  damages 
resulting  from  breach  of  a  space  reservation 
or  booking  contract.  As  was  made  clear  In 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Loevinger's  testi- 
mony on  August  3.  1961,  the  present  proviso, 
which  In  effect  equates  the  two  types  of  dam- 
age, can  only  result  In  damages  for  a  ship- 
per's dual-rate  contract  breach  far  In  excess 
of  actual  damages.  In  Its  present  form, 
therefore,  the  bill  still  leaves  the  way  open 
for  unduly  harsh  and  punitive  results. 

While  we  recognize  that  any  effort  to  spec- 
ify liquidated  damages  may  not  In  all  cases 
result  In  an  approximation  of  the  actual 
damages,  we  observe  that  no  liquidated - 
damage  formula  has  been  advanced  which 
does  not  also  constitute  a  severe  penalty  all 
out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  damages  suf- 
fered by  the  conference  or  its  members. 
Since  the  demand  is  for  a  measure  which 
is  certain,  is  fair  to  the  carrier,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  oppressively  punitive,  we 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  committee 
place  a  maximum  on  liquidated  damages  of 
1>4  times  the  spread  between  contract  and 
noncontract  rates.  This,  we  believe,  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. It  would  deter  a  shipper  from  dis- 
regarding his  dual-rate  contractual  obliga- 
tions, but  would  not  place  him  in  Jeopardy 
of  being  required.  In  the  event  of  breach,  to 
pay  the  conference  an  amount  clearly  hav- 
ing no  logical  relation  to  the  lo"i8  which  the 
conference  can  be  considered  to  have  sus- 
tained. 

Clause  5  of  section  3  of  the  subcommittee 
print  permits  the  approval  of  dual-rate  sys- 
tems where  the  maximum  spread  between 
contract  and  noncontract  rates  Is  15  per- 
cent. We  view  any  spread  in  excess  of  10 
percent  as  unwarranted.  In  this  connection, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  House  report 
indicated  a  problem  in  determining  a  maxi- 
mum spread  figure  which  would  not  penal- 
ise a  shipper  who  does  not  choose  to  limit 
his  shipments  to  conference  vessels  and 
which  at  the  same  time  would  provide  a 
reasonable  lnducen\ent  to  execvite  such 
agreements.  It  Is  the  considered  view  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  the  16-per- 
cent maximum  spread  provided  for  in  clause 
5  of  section  3  of  the  subcommittee  print  does 
not  strike  such  balance.  Rather,  it  weighs 
heavily  on  the  side  of  coercing  shippers  to 
limit  their  cargoes  to  conference  vessels. 
All    would   agree   that   shippers   should   be 


provided  with  a  realistic  choice  in  deciding 
whether  to  contract  to  ship  exclusively  on 
conference  vessels  or  whether  to  retain  their 
right  to  ship  on  both  conference  and  non- 
conference  vessels  as  they  choose.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  a  spread  of  15 
percent  would  foreclose  this  choice. 

While  the  difference  between  a  10-percent 
and  a  15-percent  spread  may  seem  to  be 
solely  a  matter  of  degree,  the  fact  is  that  in 
the  highly  competitive  and  price -conscious 
world  of  international  trade  an  additional 
handicap  of  5  percentage  points  in  freight 
rate  markedly  reduces  a  shipper's  ability  to 
determine  whether  he  would  prefer  freedom 
to  use  both  conference  and  nonconference 
vessels  rather  than  being  limited  to  the  use 
of  one  type  of  service.  We  recommend  that 
a  10-percent  maximum  be  written  into  this 
clause  by  the  committee. 

We  would  next  direct  the  committee's  at- 
tention to  the  provision  of  section  4  of  the 
bill  which  in  effect  would  permit  Board  ap- 
proval of  agreements  between  conferences 
serving  different  trades  which  are  competi- 
tive, with  the  proviso  that  each  conference 
retain  what  the  bill  refers  to  as  the  "right 
of  independent  action."  We  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  delete  the  proviso  thereby  clearly 
prohibiting  any  interconference  agreements. 
While  the  existing  language  of  the  bill 
gives  a  conference  the  right  to  take  Inde- 
pendent action  on  matters  embraced  within 
the  agreement,  it  nevertheless  permits  all 
parties  to  an  agreement  to  establish  a  uni- 
form policy  on  rates  and  other  competitive 
matters  when  it  serves  their  purpose  to  do 
so.  The  Department  of  Justice  is  convinced 
that  It  is  not  In  the  public  interest  to  per- 
mit agreements  which  may  create  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  ocean  transportation  to  or  from 
this  country.  Congress  should  not  sanction 
private  rate-fixing  schemes  or  supercartels 
which  could  embrace  every  port  through 
which  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  Is  conducted.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  deny  shippers  the  cost  savings  result- 
ing from  their  location  on  or  in  proximity 
to  a  particular  coastal  range. 

Another  amendment  to  section  IS  of  the 
Shipping  Act  Is  the  provision  of  section  4  of 
the  subcommittee  print  requiring  confer- 
ences to  police  their  agreements.  We  ques- 
tion the  policy  requiring  conferences  to  en- 
gage in  private  "policing."  Congress  should 
neither  require  nor  permit  cartels,  even  the 
ones  in  ocean  shipping,  to  use  penalties  to 
coerce  compliance  with  their  cartel  agree- 
ments. Nor  do  we  believe  Congress  should 
delegate  to  cartels  the  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing our  maritime  laws.  e8F>eclally  in  view 
of  the  potential  harm  that  could  be  caused 
by  unwarranted  coerced  disclosure  of  con- 
fidential business  records  to  competitors  and 
from  the  assessment  by  the  cartels  of  harsh 
or  discriminatory  penalties. 

Section  8  of  the  subcommittee  print  pro- 
vides that  agreements  filed  with  the  Board 
after  passage  of  the  proposed  act  are  lawful 
until  disapproved  by  the  Board.  There  is 
no  limit  set  on  the  period  within  which  the 
Board  must  act  on  such  agreements.  The 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  of  any 
cartel  agreement,  and  certain  carteH  tying 
devices,  is  a  most  serious  matter  and  a  de- 
parture from  our  free-enterprise  principle 
that  competition  should  be  the  rule  of  trade. 
No  dual-rate  agreement  should  be  permitted 
to  go  into  effect  for  an  unlimited  period. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board.  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  House  committee,  indicated 
that  a  1-year  period  would  be  a  realistic  one 
within  which  to  review  and  dispose  of  the 
number  of  agreements  which  are  likely  to 
be  filed  after  passage  of  this  legislation. 
If  it  takes  the  Board  a  longer  period  to  re- 
view such  agreements,  at  least  the  unsuper- 
vised dual-rate  system  cannot  continue  to 
be  employed  during  any  such  delay.  On 
the  other  hand,  under  the  provision  in  the 
subcommittee  print,  any  delays  experienced 
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by  the  Board  would  have  the  effect  of  per- 
mitting the  unsupervised  dual-rate  system 
to  continue  in  effect.  Clearly,  this  would 
encourage  dilatory  tactics  and  tend  to  post- 
pone indefinitely  the  clarification  of  status 
of  all  fuel-rate  contracts  which  for  the  past 
3  years  Congress  has  been  seeking  to  provide. 

The  Department  of  Justice  also  recom- 
mends the  deletion  of  section  7  of  the  sub- 
committee print.  This  section  would  permit 
serious  inroads  to  be  made  u(>on  the  con- 
fidential relationship  between  shippers  and 
carriers  established  by  section  20  of  the  1(  16 
Shipping  Act.  It  mxist  be  appreciated  that 
shippers  are  required  to  disclose  certain  of 
their  private  business  affairs  to  carriers  to 
permit  the  assessment  of  proper  tariff 
charges.  Under  section  20  of  the  Shipping 
Act  the  carriers  are  m  return  put  under  the 
obligation  of  maintaining  such  data  in  se- 
crecy so  that  the  shippers'  business  transac- 
tions are  not  disclosed  to  competitors  and 
that  such  information  is  not  used  in  any 
way  to  the  shippers'  detriment. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  depart  from 
the  traditional  concept  of  section  20  and 
would  cause  a  substantial  lessening  of  the 
protection  which  shippers  now  enjoy.  Under 
the  Instant  bill  not  only  could  a  coDUXK>n 
carrier  furnish  data  on  a  shipper's  transac- 
tions without  the  shipper's  consent  but  a 
conference  or  any  person,  firm,  corporation, 
or  agency  de&lgnated  by  the  conference 
could  solicit  Information  as  to  a  shipper's 
transactions.  Presumably  this  data  could  be 
solicited  from  freight  forwarders,  terminal 
operators,  warehousemen,  or  any  other  per- 
sons subject  to  the  Shipping  Act  who  may 
have  knowledge  of  the  shipper's  transactions. 
This  would  Involve  a  radical  change  in  pub- 
lic policy  and.  In  our  opinion,  would  open 
the  way  for  widespread  abuses  and  breaches 
of  confidence  In  the  shipping  Industry. 

In  addition  to  these  potential  results,  the 
bill  creates  an  apparent  paradox.  While  • 
conference  or  its  agent  would  be  permitted 
by  the  pro(>osed  legislation  to  solicit  in- 
formation without  limitation,  those  other 
than  a  conference  carrier  who  might  be 
solicited  would  stlU  be  restrained  by  the  lan- 
guage of  section  20  from  disclosing  the 
solicited  information.  Thvia  section  7  of  the 
instant  bill  would  authorize  the  solicitation 
of  data  from  persons  who.  were  they  to 
divulge  it.  could  be  criminally  prosecuted 
for  doing  so.  Any  further  attempt  to  deal 
with  this  anomalous  situation  would  prob- 
ably create  more  problems  than  it  would 
solve.  Even  if  all  persons  subject  to  the 
Shipping  Act  were  to  be  authorized  to  re- 
lease data  for  the  pur]xwes  stated  In  the  bill, 
a  terminal  operator  or  warehouseman  would 
obviously  act  at  his  peril  in  relying  on  a 
representation  that  confidential  data  he  was 
solicited  to  disclose  was  desired  solely  for  one 
of  the  purposes  permitted  by  the  bill. 

For  the  reasoiu  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going analysis,  the  Department  of  Justice 
respectfully  urges  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce to  amend  the  subcommittee  print  of 
H.R.  6'n5  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations contained  herein. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  advised  that  It 
has  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Btron   WHm:, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  oi-dered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bin  was  read  the  third  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  bill  (H.R.  6775)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  as  amended,  to  authorize  ocean 
common  carriers  and  c<Miferences  there- 
of serving  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  effective  and 
fair  dual  rate  contracts  with  shippers  and 
consignees,  and  for  other  purjx)ses." 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments, ask  for  a  conference  thereon  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that 
the  Chair  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  <Mr.  Proxmire  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  MAcmrsoif,  Mr. 
Engle,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr. 
Morton  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


AMENDMENT   OF    EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  ACT  OF  1945 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2325)  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  which  were,  on  page  1,  lines 
8  and  9,  strike  out  "reinsure  against  risks 
of  loss  arising  in  connection  with  export 
transactions"  and  insert  "reinsure  United 
States  exporters  and  foreign  exporters 
doing  business  in  the  United  States  in  an 
aggregate  amount  not  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  against  poUtical  and  credit  risks  of 
loss  arising  in  connection  with  United 
States  exports";  on  page  2,  line  7,  after 
"Act."  insert  "Fees  and  premiums  shall 
be  charged  in  connection  with  such  con- 
tracts commerisurate,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Banlc.  with  the  risks  covered,"  and 
on  page  2.  strike  out  lines  15  through  17, 
inclusive. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
principal  change  which  the  House  made 
in  the  Senate  bill  was  to  eliminate  the 
5 -year  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Under  present  law  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  ends  June  30, 
1963.  The  Senate  bill  would  have  ex- 
tended it  to  June  30,  1968. 

I  am  reluctant  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  am  sure  that  no  one  in  the 
House  or  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  thinks  for  a  minute  that  not 
extending  the  Bank's  life  at  this  time 
raises  any  question  whatever  as  to  our 
intention  to  extend  it  well  before  its  ex- 
piration. 

The  House  also  placed  a  limit  of  $1  bil- 
lion on  the  aggregate  contractual  liabil- 
ity of  the  Barik  for  the  guarantees  and 
insurance  under  the  amended  provision. 
This  figure  seems  more  than  ample  for 
the  time  being.  It  can  be  amended  later 
if  need  be. 


The  other  changes  which  are  of  a  more 
technical  nature  are  described  in  a  letter 
which  I  received  yesterday  from  Mr.  Un- 
der, the  President  of  the  Bank.  In  this 
letter  Mr.  Linder  states: 

The  Bank  believes  that  the  amendments 
will  not  interfere  with  the  administration  of 
the  export  credit  giiarantee  program,  and  we 
would  appreciate  yotir  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing Senate  approval  ol  the  bin,  as  amended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SXPIEICBES  13,  1961. 
Hon.  A.  WlIXIS  BOBEKTSON, 

Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, U.S.  Senate. 

DzAa  Senator  Robkhtson:  On  September 
13,  19C1,  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved 8.  2325  with  several  amendments. 
The  Bank  believes  that  the  amendments  will 
not  interfere  with  the  administration  of  the 
*>zport  credit  guarantee  program  and  we 
would  appreciate  your  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing Senate  approval  of  the  hill,  as  amended. 

The  amendments  which  were  adopted  by 
the  House  are  as  follows ; 

1.  The  aggregate  contractual  liability  of 
the  Bank  thereunder  for  such  guarantees 
and  insurance  shall  not  exceed  $1  billion 
outstanding  at  any  one  time.  We  believe 
that  the  amount  of  such  guarantees  and  in- 
surance will  not  exceed  this  figure  in  the 
near  future  and  therefore  we  do  not  expect 
the  limitation  to  create  a  present  problem. 

2.  The  House  deleted  the  provision  ex- 
tending the  life  of  the  Bank  from  Jtine  30, 
1963,  to  June  30,  1968.  Since  the  life  of  the 
Bank  continues  until  1963,  we  believe  that 
next  year  will  be  stiflicient  time  to  request 
en  extension. 

3.  The  bin  was  also  amended  to  provide 
that  guarantees  and  Insurance  will  be  Issued 
for  the  benefit  of  "United  States  exporters  or 
foreign  exporters  doing  business  in  the 
United  States."  This  language  was  inserted 
to  preclude  tax  haven  corporations  from  re- 
ceiving the  l>eneflt8  of  such  guarantees  and 
insurance.  The  Bank  is  quite  agreeable  to 
this  limitation  and  does  not  believe  it  will 
prejudice  the  administration  of  the  {MXigram. 

4.  The  bill  was  amended  to  limit  coverage 
to  "United  States  exports."  This  change  is 
entirely  consonant  with  the  Bank's  policy 
and  will  cause  no  problem. 

5.  The  words  "political  and  credit"  were 
added  to  show  the  type  of  risks  with  regard 
to  which  the  Bank  may  guarantee,  insure, 
colnsure,  and  reinsure.  These  words  will  not 
create  any  difficulty  for  the  Bank. 

6.  A  provision  was  added  to  the  bill  requir- 
ing that  appropriate  fees  and  premiums  be 
charged  for  the  guarantees  and  insurance. 
It  has  been  our  intention  to  do  so  and  we 
conceive  of  no  difBculty  arising  from  this 
amendment. 

On  balance,  therefore,  the  Bank  is  quite 
satisfied  with  the  bill  as  approved  by  the 
House;  and  we  suggest,  if  you  are  agreeable, 
that  the  Senate  consider  the  bill  as  amended 
by  the  House.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  you  for  your  kind  and 
helpful  assistance  in  endeavoring  to  obtain 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hakolo  F.  Limdes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OP  1958— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  902)  to  amend 
the  SmaD  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Bxtr- 
DicK  in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  Sept.  15.  1961.  pp. 
19737-19740.  Congrissional  Rscoro.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded   to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  met  Wednes- 
day. September  13,  1961,  on  S.  902.  The 
conferees  agreed  as  follows  on  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  bills: 

First.  The  Senate  version  provided 
that  SBA  may  purchase  under  section 
302  of  the  act  up  to  $300,000  of  sub- 
ordinated debentures  of  an  SBIC. 

The  House  amendment  would  have 
permitted  purchase  up  to  $500,000,  but 
only  where  funds  are  not  available  from 
private  sources.  It  also  limited  the  time 
these  funds  are  available  to  3  years 
from  the  enactment  of  this  bill  or  the 
licensing  of  the  SBIC. 

The  conference  agreed  to  $400,000, 
but  only  where  funds  are  not  available 
from  private  sources  on  reasonable  terms. 
It  also  agreed  to  the  3-year  limit. 

Second.  The  Senate  version  would 
have  increased  the  amount  of  its  capital 
and  surplus  that  a  bank  may  invest  in 
SBIC's  from  1  to  3  percent. 

The  House  amendment  would  have  in- 
creased the  amount  to  2  percent. 

The  conference  agreed  to  the  2 -per- 
cent figure  in  the  bill. 

Third.  The  Senate  version  would  have 
limited  the  amount  of  section  303(b) 
loans  to  SBIC's  to  $3  million. 

The  House  amendment  would  have 
limited  the  amount  to  $5  million.  It 
would  also  have  provided  that  SBA  make 
these  loans  only  if  private  funds  were 
not  available  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  conference  agreed  to  $4  million, 
but  only  if  funds  are  not  available  from 
private  sources  on  reasonable  terms. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  version  would 
have  limited  the  amount  of  funds  from 
any  source  which  an  SBIC  could  furnish 
to  a  small  business  concern  to  $500,000, 
without  SBA  approval. 

The  House  amendment  would  have 
limited  the  amount  to  $500,000.  but  only 
with  respect  to  loans  from  SBA  under 
section  303(b). 

The  conference  agreed  to  the  Senate 
version.  Language  was  inserted  in  the 
bill  to  assure  that  this  provision  will 
not  be  retroactive. 

Fifth.  The  Senate  version  granted 
power  to  SBA  to  institute  administra- 
tive proceedings  to  suspend  licenses  of 
SBIC's  for  violation  of  the  act  or  regu- 


lations. It  retained  in  the  act  the  pres- 
ent power  of  SBA  to  go  to  court  to  obtain 
a  revocation  of  a  license. 

The  House  amendment  granted  power 
to  SBA  to  revoke  licenses. 

The  conference  agreed  to  the  Senate 
version. 

Sixth.  Tlie  Senate  version  did  not  In- 
crease the  SBA  revolving  fund  for  SBIC's 
operation. 

The  House  amendment  increased  the 
fund  by  $150  million. 

The  conference  agreed  to  a  $75  mil- 
lion increase  in  the  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  to  which  the  Senator  referred 
is  not  the  one  that  had  among  its  pro- 
visions authority  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  over  procurement  pol- 
icies of  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not.  That 
subject  is  covered  in  another  conference 
report,  which  I  shall  take  up  later. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  it  available  to  be 
taken  up  today  ? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  available  to 
be  taken  up.  I  am  ready  to  take  it  up 
whenever  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
is  finished. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Was  the  conference 
report  agreed   to  unanimously   by   the 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman]  can  enlighten 
the  Senate  on  that  subject.  There  were 
disputed  items  along  the  line,  but  I  be- 
lieve there  was  no  objection  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report  itself. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Frankly,  I  have 
not  seen  the  papers  as  they  were  finally 
signed,  but  I  believe  every  conferee 
signed  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRR  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  only  Senator  who  did 
not  sign  the  conference  report  was  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower),  but 
the  report  was  signed  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  BknnittI,  who  repre- 
sented the  viewpoint  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  for  permitting  me  to 
interrupt. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATION BELL,  1962— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  8302)  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Tuesday.  Sept.  19.  1961,  p. 
20240,  Congressional  Record.) 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  permit  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Douglas]  to  keep  an  engage- 
ment that  will  take  him  away  from  the 
Chamber,  1  shall  state  the  situation  as 
to  the  conference  report  briefly,  and 
then  if  he  wishes,  I  shall  yield  to  him  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make  his 
argmnent. 

The  conference  report  relates  to  a 
military  construction  appropriation  bill 
which  contains  perhaps  over  1,000 
military  items,  all  of  which  have  been 
agreed  to  in  conference  except  1,  which 
is  an  Army  item.  That  Item  is  in  what 
is  called  amendment  No,  2  and  has  to 
do  with  a  food  research  laboratory  for 
the  Army.  The  laboratory  that  is  now 
in  use  is  in  Chicago.  The  proposed  item 
would  relocate  the  laboratory  at  Natick, 
Mass. 

In  other  words,  the  position  of  the 
conferees  is  that  the  item  to  which  I 
have  referred  was  not  agreed  to.  It 
went  back  to  the  House,  and  the  House 
voted  to  stand  by  its  original  position. 
We  are  asking  the  Senate  to  stand 
by  its  original  position  with  the  idea  of 
a  further  conference  to  see  if  this  ques- 
tion cannot  be  threshed  out  and  an 
agreement  reached. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  conference  re- 
port is  agreed  to,  will  the  issue  of  the 
transfer  of  the  Food  Container  Institute 
be  closed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  If 
the  conference  report  is  agreed  to,  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
will  be  the  next  question  to  be  presented 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  action 
on  certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  8302,  which  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  2  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8302)  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:   $154,123,000. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  No.  2,  further  insist  upon  its 
amendment  No.  2,  and  request  a  fur- 
ther conference  with  the  House,  smd 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  at  the  further 


conference.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
brief  preliminary  statement  on  the 
question. 

The  item  to  which  I  have  referred  con- 
cerns $2,400,000,  in  round  numbers,  for 
construction  for  the  Army  of  a  new 
laboratory  in  which  the  Army  would 
carry  on  its  research  with  reference  to 
food,  food  containers,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  food. 

This  project  has  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives 
many  times.  It  was  first  contained  in 
the  authorization  bill  authorizing  the 
construction  of  the  laboratory.  The  item 
was  finally  approved  this  year  in  con- 
ference, after  having  been  in  debate  for 
approximately  2  or  3  years,  and  after 
several  investigations  had  been  made  by 
subcommittees  expressly  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  This  time  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  conferees  unanimously  agreed  in 
favor  of  the  relocation  of  the  Laboratory 
at  Natick.         { 

A  special  refiort  was  made  by  three 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  which  the  House  conferees  based 
their  agreement.  The  matter  came  up  in 
the  appropriation  bill  for  this  year  and 
was  approved  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  which  handled  the 
bill  that  Is  now  before  the  Senate.  But 
on  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this 
item  was  rejected.  It  was  put  in  the  bill 
by  the  Senate  and  went  to  conference, 
and  at  this  conference  no  agreement 
could  be  reached.  The  conferees  took  it 
back  to  the  House  floor,  where  again  the 
House  sustained  the  position  against  the 
Natick  installation  and  against  the  ap- 
propriation, by  a  margin  of.  I  believe. 
27  votes  this  time,  the  vote  having  been 
a  70-vote  margin  previously  against  the 
installation. 

Now  we  insist  upon  our  original  posi- 
tion of  approving  this  laboratory. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  will  not  lose  the 
floor? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  with  that  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  should  be  aware  of  the  realities 
in  the  matter  of  this  proposed  transfer 
of  the  Food  and  Container  Institute 
from  Chicago  to  Natick,  Mass.  The 
House  on  no  less  than  three  occasions 
has  voted  against  such  a  transfer.  Yes- 
terday, on  a  roUcall  vote  it  rejected  the 
transfer,  and  in  the  process  saved  $3.- 
800.000  for  the  taxpayers,  by  a  vote  of 
212  to  185. 

It  did  so  in  the  face  of  tremendous 
pressure  from  the  Military  Establishment 
and  from,  I  think  it  can  be  said,  a  gen- 
erally large  proportion  of  the  party  lead- 
ers Involved.  I  am  one  who  believes  that 
the  Senate  and  the  House  are  coordinate 


bodies.  I  have  supported  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  when  he  has 
objected  to  dictatorship  in  the  procedure 
of  the  Senate  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
I  have  protested  at  times  against  what 
I  regarded  as  the  dictatorial  action  of  a 
House  committee,  declaring  it  would  not 
yield,  and  that  therefore  the  only  re- 
course was  for  the  Senate  to  yield. 

However,  I  would  remind  Senators  that 
what  we  are  dealing  with  in  this  instance 
is  not  the  action  of  a  committee  chair- 
man, and  indeed  not  the  action  of  a 
House  committee.  It  is  the  action  of 
the  House  itself,  repeated  no  less  than 
three  times  and  no  later  than  yesterday. 
In  my  judgment  it  would  be  a  very  ca- 
pricious act  and  also  a  very  useless  act 
to  once  again  send  the  Senate  committee 
back  into  conference  in  a  determined 
effort  to  force  the  House  as  a  whole  to 
reverse  the  position  which  it  has  three 
times  taken  after  full  debate. 

I  know  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
dies  hard,  and  I  know  that  the  pi-opo- 
nents  of  the  Natick  venture  are  deter- 
mined. I  know  that  many  of  the  oflBcers 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  undoubtedly 
wish  to  live  in  or  near  Boston,  in  order 
that  their  wives  may  perhaps  go  to  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and 
so  that  they  may  stand  on  the  "rude 
bridge  which  arched  the  flood."  and  so 
that  their  sons  and  daughters  may  ac- 
quire the  sound  of  the  broad  "a"  as  in 
"father." 

While  these  desires  are  natural,  they 
should  not  be  overriding.  What  we  have 
in  this  particular  matter  is  a  waste  of 
$3,800,000  for  the  transfer  of  the  Food 
and  Container  Institute  from  the  food- 
producing,  food-canning  and  container 
center  of  the  country  to  a  geographically 
peripheral  area  which  may  consume 
some  food,  but  which  produces  very  little 
food  except  codfish  balls  and  baked 
beans. 

The  facts  are  simple.  In  1952,  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  assured  Members 
of  Congress  who  inquired  that  the  trans- 
fer of  this  institute  was  not  contem- 
plated. They  tried  it,  however,  in  1960. 
The  staff  study  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives apparently  stalled  this  move. 
I  may  say  that  this  staff  study  is  the 
only  full  study  that  has  been  made,  and 
it  recommended  against  the  transfer. 

When  this  matter  was  brought  up  in 
March  of  this  year  in  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill,  the  House 
in  a  roUcall  vote,  ordered  that  the  au- 
thorization of  the  transfer  be  struck 
from  the  bill  and  that  a  thorough  study 
be  made.  However,  that  alleged  study 
was  rushed.  It  consisted  of  a  1-day 
farcical  hearing  in  Chicago,  of  which  no 
adequate  notice  had  been  given,  and  at 
which  no  discussion  of  the  merits  was 
had. 

In  this  whole  matter  we  should  recog- 
nize that  one  of  the  moving  spirits  has 
been  former  Assistant  Secretary  Rich- 
ard S.  Morse,  who  was  the  organizer  and 
first  president  of  the  Minute  Maid  Corp., 
and  president  of  the  National  Research 
Corp.,  which  has  offices  near  Natick. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  Army 
has  consistently  refused  to  let  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  group  see  the  speci- 
fications for  the  building  which  it  says  it 


needs.  It  has,  therefore,  been  impossible 
for  such  institutions  as  the  Illinois  In- 
stitute of  Technology  to  bid  upon  fvur- 
nishing  a  new  building  for  the  installa- 
tion. So  I  submit  we  should  not  try  to 
rush  this  issue  through  over  the  will  of 
the  House,  which  has  studied  the  ques- 
tion very  carefully. 

Turning  from  history  to  argument,  if 
we  were  to  be  so  unwise  as  to  transfer 
the  institute,  it  is  estimated  that  from 
33  to  70  percent  of  the  skilled  tech- 
nicians would  be  lost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Our  Massachusetts  friends  may 
not  believe  this,  but  there  are  some  per- 
sons who  prefer  to  live  in  Illinois  rather 
than  to  live  in  Massachusetts.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  large  number  of  those 
persons  on  this  skilled  staff  built  up  over 
many  y<  ars  would  leave  the  Govern- 
ment service,  and  the  personnel  of  the 
institute  would  largely  have  to  be  re- 
built, causing  a  loss  of  eflBciency. 

I  think  we  should  also  note  that  trans- 
fer would  mean  that  the  institute  would 
be  separated  from  the  other  military 
subsistence  procurement  agencies  which 
are  located  in  Chicago. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago is  the  center  of  the  food-producing 
region  of  the  country,  both  in  meats  and 
in  cereals.  Chicago  is  also  the  center  of 
the  paper  container  industry. 

Within  a  300-mile  radius  of  Chicago 
are  135  focxi  laboratories  having  a  total 
estimated  commercial  food  processing 
capacity  of  $6.9  billion,  or  more  than 
twice  the  output  capacity  of  the  food 
industries  within  a  similar  radius  of 
Boston. 

The  only  adequate  study  which  has 
been  made  so  far,  that  made  by  the  staff 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
ticMis.  recommends  against  the  transfer 
of  the  facility  from  Chicago  to  Natick. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  abandon  this 
wild  goose  chase  and  this  attempt  for- 
cibly to  transfer  the  Food  Container  In- 
stitute. I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject 
the  recommendation  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
this  subject  has  been  discussed  pro  and 
con  for  several  years .  I  dislike  to  put  the 
proposed  change  from  Chicago  to  Natick 
on  a  local  basis,  because  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Armed  Forces  that  the 
research  laboratory  be  moved  to  Natick. 

The  proposal  has  been  reevaluated  not 
only  by  the  Army,  but  also  by  the 
Quartei-master  Advisory  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Armed  Services, 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Etepartment  of  Defense,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

The  change  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  Committee  on  Anned  Services  and 
by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations this  year.  When  it  went  back 
for  a  vote  in  the  House  recently,  four  of 
the  five  House  conferees  voted  in  favor 
of  moving  the  laboratory  to  Natick. 

The  cost  of  removing  the  Institute  to 
Natick  would  be  $3,812,000.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  that  amount  will  be  approxi- 
mately made  up  in  3  years  by  savings 
of  $950,000  in  payroll  alone. 

In  addition,  I  am  informed — I  am  not 
certain  of  the  figures,  but  I  believe  them 
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to  be  correct — ^that  to  continue  this  op- 
eration in  Chicago  wotild  require  $1  mil- 
lion for  needed  improvements  and  $2 
million  more  to  put  the  plant  in  efficient 
operating  condition.  Then  it  would  still 
lack  provision  for  troop  housing  and  ani- 
mal laboratories.  The  cost  of  moderniz- 
ing the  plant  at  Chicago  would  be  at 
least  $3  milhon. 

I  have  said  several  times — and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Illinois  knows 
this — that  the  laboratory  research  was 
started  in  Pacific  Mills,  in  Lawrence, 
Mass..  during  World  War  II.  Those 
facilities  were  outgrown  at  a  later  time, 
and  a  research  laboratory  was  estab- 
lished in  Natick  4  or  5  years  ago. 

To  complete  the  operation,  so  that  the 
Army  may  have  in  one  place  a  complete 
research  laboratory  for  the  well-being 
of  the  soldiers,  the  request  to  move  to 
Natick  is  now  in  order.  The  whole  plan 
comes  down  to  a  question  of  greater 
"  efficiency  and  more  consolidation  of 
warehouses,  to  enable  our  soldiers  to 
have  the  best  possible  food  \mder  all 
circumstances. 

I  hope  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  prevail. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  I  em- 
phasize that  this  is  an  important  subject. 
It  has  been  before  Congress  for  3  years. 
It  has  been  given  the  utmost  care  and 
diligent  attention  by  four  committees  of 
the  two  Houses  which  are  most  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  this  operation. 
I  believe  the  membership  of  those  four 
committees  Is  almost  unanimous  in  favor 
of  the  position  which  I  now  move  the 
Senate  take. 
"     As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
said,  four  of  the  five  House  conferees  on 
this  appropriation  bill  voted  yesterday 
in  favor  of  the  motion  I  make  in  the 
Senate  today.    In  the  conference  on  the 
authorization  bill  this  year,  the  vote  on 
this  item  was  unanimous  among  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  conferees  in  accordance 
with  the  position  that  I  move  the  Senate 
take  today.    There  is  no  pressure  which 
could  have  existed  on  these  groups  for 
3  years  to  bring  about  such  unanimity. 

This  is  an  important  research  labora- 
tory, having  to  do  with  food  for  our 
soldiers  all  over  the  world.  It  involves 
questions  of  longtime  storage  and  stock- 
piling of  food.  It  involves  can  contain- 
ers and  every  other  conceivable  way  of 
treating,  preparing,  and  storing  food, 
including  even  the  new  problem  of  fall- 
out from  radiation. 

I  submit  that  we  should  move  along 
and  bring  the  question  to  a  final  decision. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  sustain  the  posi- 
tion of  its  conferees  and  will  vote  in 
favor  of  the  motion,  so  that  there  may  be 
a  fxirther  conference  on  the  question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts in  upholding  the  report.  I  feel 
strongly  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  where 
people  wish  to  Uve;  it  is  a  question  of 
doing  the  best  job  for  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  and  the  work  they  are  doing. 


The  Senator  from  Mississippi  said  that 
this  is  not  a  decision  which  has  been 
hastily  retwrhed.  For  more  than  3  years 
there  has  been  one  study  after  another. 
The  vote  on  this  motion  will  be  the  third 
vote  on  this  proposal  in  the  Senate  this 
year.  It  is  proposed  to  move  the  facility 
out  of  a  40-year-old  building  in  Chi- 
cago to  another  part  of  the  country, 
where  facilities  already  exist,  and  where 
conditions  will  be  far  better  for  the 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  act  favor- 
ably on  the  motion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
read  a  statement  by  two  members  of  a 
special  subc(Hnmittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Representative  Doyle. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Representative  Van  Zandt,  and  wiU  then 
rest  my  case. 

On  the  basis  of  Its  study,  the  subcommittee 
recommends  that  the  Pood  and  Container 
Institute  be  moved  from  Its  present  location 
ia  the  Chicago  Adminiitratlon  Center  to  the 
Quartermaster  Research  and  Engineering 
Center.  Natick.  Mass. 

This  conclusion  Is  based  on  two  funda- 
mental beliefs.  The  first  of  these  Is  that 
there  will  be  economies  by  reason  of  the 
move.  and.  second,  that  even  were  there  no 
actual  savings  to  be  realized  by  the  move,  it 
should  still  be  made  for  the  reason  that  an 
Important  element  of  our  military  activity 
would  thereby  be  improved. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  E>uring  the  course 
of  the  testimony  taken  by  the  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  on  mili- 
tary construction,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  issue  was  not  whether  we  are  willing 
to  continue  the  facility  as  it  should  be 
continued,  by  consolidation,  but  that, 
if  the  Senate's  position  is  not  main- 
tained, nothing  will  be  done?  In  other 
words,  we  have  a  choice  of  moving  for- 
ward in  consolidating  facilities,  as  the 
conmiittees  have  repeatedly  recom- 
mended they  should  be  consolidated,  or 
allowing  the  matter  to  stand  completely 
unattended. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. This  problem  has  been  neglected, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  by  the  subcom- 
mittee for  some  time.  The  delay  should 
be  terminated. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  not  in  the 
position  of  casting  an  afBrmative  vote 
for  the  Chicago  installation;  we  are 
merely  in  the  position  of  casting  a  nega- 
tive vote  on  the  proposal  not  to  move 
the  facility  to  Natick.  It  will  require 
another  full  year  before  the  work  can 
be  done. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
certain  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa does  not  wish  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  work  of  the  Pood  and 
Container  Institute  would  stop  if  the 
House  were  upheld.  The  work  would 
continue  in  its  present  location.  If  my 
position  is  upheld,  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  Quartermaster  Corps  to  allow 
various  groups  to  see  the  sp>ecifications. 
which  hitherto  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
has  refused  to  make  public.   Then  there 


could  be  cMnpetitive  bidding,  and  we 
could  get  bids  on  comparative  costs  for 
the  consideration  of  a  new  building 
either  at  Natick  or  in  Chicago. 

Before  I  close  I  should  like  to  read 
most  of  the  final  paragraph  of  the  one 
thorough  study  that  has  been  made. 
namely,  that  made  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  read  now  from 
page  530  of  the  House  conunittee  hear- 
ings on  military  construction,  where  the 
staff  luade  the  following  declaration: 


The 


T.  ST&fT  OBSEBTATIONS 

Staff    Is    of    the    opinion    the    Army 


planning  In  reaching  lU  decision  to  de- 
activate the  C/kC  has  been  Inadeqxiate.  The 
Army's  claim  that  the  closlns  of  CAC  Is 
dependent  upon  the  relocation  of  QJi.F.  it 
Ci  to  NaUck  does  not  appear  souxul.  ^MJF. 
tt  CJ.  occupies  only  10  percent  of  the  total 
space  at  thU  facility  and  U  but  one  of  a 
number  of  military  and  civilian  tenanU.  It 
is  felt  that  the  Army  has  not  realUtically 
computed  the  overall  costs  Involved  in  re- 
locating all  the  tenanu  of  the  CAC.  The  staff 
believes  the  Army  should  reevaluate  this  en- 
tire proposal  and  that  any  decision  to  move 
the  QM:F.  tt  C.I.  from  Chicago  should  be 
predicated  upon  locating  that  facility  where 
It  can  best  perform  its  mission. 

I  appreciate  the  high  standards  the 
Senator  frum.  Massachusetts  advocated 
when  he  said  he  was  not  considering  a 
local  interest,  but  was  considering  only 
the  good  of  the  country;  and  I  always 
marvel  at  the  ability  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  believe  that  the  good  of 
the  country  inevitably  leads  to  the  selec- 
tion of  Massachusetts  as  the  site. 

So  I  beg  my  coUeagues  to  realiise  that 
to  locate  the  Institute  in  the  northeast^ 
ern  part  of  the  United  States.  aM^-ay  from 
the  industries  it  is  supposed  to  serve.  Is 
ridiculous,  even  if  the  House  committee 
and  the  Senate  committee  favor  such  a 
location. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Mc- 
OsEl,  who  is  Interested  in  an  item  which 
was  not  included  in  the  bilL 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

A  budget  request  was  submitted  for 
four  Air  Force  hospitals,  one  of  them 
being  the  Air  Force  hospital  at  Fort 
Wsuren,  In  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  The  House, 
in  its  original  action,  did  not  approve 
this  item.  But  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  item 
was  Included  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill;  and,  as  included,  it  covered  all  four 
of  the  hospitals. 

In  the  conference  report.  I  note  that 
provision  for  two  of  the  four  hospitals 
was  deleted ;  and  one  of  the  two  deleted  is 
the  hospital  at  Cheyenne.  Wyo.  I  won- 
der whether  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
can  state  the  reason  for  that  deletion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  in. 
terest  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
also  his  activity  in  connection  with  the 
merits  of  this  matter,  both  when  it  was 
before  the  Senate  committee  and  also 
when  it  was  under  consideration  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  He  and  his  col- 
league [Mr.  HicKEY]  were  quite  active 
and  most  helpful  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  and  they  are  entitled  to  an  ex- 


planation as  to  why  the  Senate  con- 
ferees receded  on  this  part  of  the  item. 

These  four  hospitals  were  considered 
at  great  length  and  very  earnestly  by 
the  conferees.  One  of  the  main  points 
at  issue  was,  not  so  much  the  hospitals 
as  such,  but  the  question  of  whether 
added  space  should  be  included  in  mili- 
tary hospitals  in  order  to  take  care  of 
retired  personnel.  We  have  the  medi- 
care program,  whereby  private  hos- 
pitals and  private  physicians  can  be  paid 
to  care  for  deipendents.  No  firm  policy 
has  been  established  as  to  whether  space 
should  be  provided  in  such  hospitals  for 
retired  personnel. 

As  one  of  the  conferees.  I  contacted 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  try  to 
obtain  an  announcement  about  a  na- 
tionwide policy  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
But  it  cannot  be  firmed  up  from  their 
standpoint  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  finally  the  Senate  con- 
ferees had  to  yield  in  regard  to  the  two 
hospitals  which  did  include  such  added 
space  for  retired  personnel.  The  House 
conferees  were  not  opposed  to  the  pro- 
vision of  care  for  retired  personnel,  as 
such;  but  the  policy  question  was  at 
issue. 

So  that  was  the  best  the  conferees 
could  obtain;  and.  under  that  procedure, 
provision  for  the  hospital  at  the  War- 
ren Air  Force  Base,  at  Cheyenne.  Wyo.. 
and  for  the  hospital  at  the  March  Air 
Force  Base,  in  California,  was  deleted. 
I  believ^j^  is  recognized  that  there  is  a 
need  for  the  hospitals;  but  that  provi- 
sion was  deleted  until  something  more 
definite  about  the  policy  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

Mr.  McGEE,  Were  these  unique  cases 
in  the  history  of  the  construction  of 
military  hospitals — where  provision  was 
being  made  foa*  retired  personnel? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  was  a  new  policy. 
Certainly  there  has  been  no  determina- 
tion in  regard  to  it;  and  these  are  the 
first  ones,  so  far  as  I  know,  as  to  which 
it  has  been  proposed  that  space  be  ex- 
pressly provided  for  retired  personnel. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  other  facilities  in  which  such  space 
has  been  made  available  have  been  con- 
structed.   Is  that  true? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, in  that  if  the  space  is  available,  it 
can  be  used  for  that  purpose.  But 
these  hospitals  were  to  be  deliberately 
made  larger — from  the  beginning — than 
they  would  otherwise  have  been,  in  or- 
der to  provide  space  for  retired  person- 
nel. In  that  respect,  the  policy  would 
have  been  a  new  one. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that,  so  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  knows,  there  is  no  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  armed  services  to  with- 
draw from  their  recruiting  appeal  their 
stress  on  the  point  that  medical  care  will 
be  available  upKjn  retirement? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  think  not;  and 
I  do  not  think  that  was  the  purpose  of 
the  House  conferees  at  all.  In  fact,  I, 
personally,  would  favor  having  space 
made  available  for  retired  personnel.  I 
do  not  think  the  House  is  opposing  that 
principle.    But  the  House  conferees  in- 


sisted that  there  be  a  uniform  policy; 
and  inasmuch  as  some  plans  now  being 
made  for  such  hospitals  do  not  include 
space  for  retired  personnel,  the  con- 
ferees were  anxious  to  have  this  matter 
cleared  up. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Piom  the  report  of  the 
Senate  committee.  I  note  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  the  course  of  the 
study  thoroughly  investigated  each  of 
these  areas  and  each  of  these  proposals, 
and  was  advised  that  the  hospitals  called 
for  by  the  bill  meet  firm  and  valid  re- 
quirements. Is  it  not  conceivable  that 
they,  likewise,  looked  at  the  question  of 
providing  beds  for  retired  personnel? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  that  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. I  repeat  that  I  think  there  is  no 
dissent  by  the  House  conferees  as  to  the 
need  for  the  hospitals;  but  they  wanted 
this  policy  matter  cleared  up,  and  in- 
sisted on  that,  and  would  not  agree  to 
include  this  provision  until  that  was 
done. 

Mr.  McGEE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  knows,  my  colleague  I  Mr. 
HicKEY)  and  I  have  tried  our  very  best 
to  have  provision  made  for  these  criti- 
cally needed  hospital  facilities  in  Chey- 
enne. The  hospital  there  was  begun  in 
the  19th  century,  when  the  base  there 
was  a  cavalry  post;  and  the  installation 
there  has  been  patched  up  from  time  to 
time,  and  still  is  basically  only  a 
patched-up  hospital  which  dates  from 
the  time  when  the  base  there  was  a 
cavalry  post. 

Now  we  have  there  the  first  intercon- 
tinental missile  base.  So  in  some  in- 
stances we  are  really  using  cavalry 
equipment  to  get  into  outer  space. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  matter  will  be  resolved.  I 
wish  it  could  have  been  done  this  year. 
I  think  it  will  be  obtained  next  year. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
the  prospects  of  getting  it  in  the  next 
session  are  reasonably  good? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Without  trying  to 
speak  for  someone  else.  I  think  they  will 
be  excellent. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  one  who  has 
listened  to  these  discussions,  I  can  join 
in  what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  said.  It  was  one  of  the  top  items. 
We  had  to  leave  it  out  of  the  bill  at  the 
last  moment.  I  am  confident  it  will  be 
very  sympathetically  considered  next 
year. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  will  the 


I  yield  to  the  Senator 


Mr.  STENNIS 

Mr.  KUCHEL. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS. 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  speak,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
for  the  men  who  wear  the  uniform  of 
the  Air  Force  and  today  serve  at  March 
Field  Air  Base.  I  speak  for  their  fam- 
ilies. I  speak  for  the  men  who  have 
served  in  uniform  and  who  live  near  that 
base.  It  was  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  this  administration  that  recom- 
mended the  hospital  to  serve  the  airbase 
at  March  Field,  near  Riverside,  Calif.  It 
was  the  Senate  committee,  and  most  par- 


ticularly the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
who  responded  to  the  request  I  made  urg- 
ing the  Senate  committee,  and  the  Senate 
itself,  to  approve  the  appropriation  item 
which  had  been  budgeted  for  the  hospi- 
tal there.  They  did  it,  to  their  credit.  It 
is  a  somewhat  bitter  experience  to  me 
that  a  policy  question  was  raised  by  the 
House  conferees  so  that  today  those  who 
have  served  and  who  serve  their  coun- 
try in  that  area  are  denied  the  hospital 
attention  which  the  law  of  this  land 
guarantees  to  them. 

I  would  like  to  recall  these  lines  from 
Kipling,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so: 

For  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an" 

"Chuck  'im  out,  the  brute!" 
But  It's  "Saviour  of  'Is  country"  when  the 

guns  begin  to  shoot. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. I  regret  that  the  House  con- 
ferees refused  to  agree.  I  simply  ask 
the  Senator  if  we  can,  with  what  I  know 
will  be  his  vigorous  help,  look  forward 
next  year  to  obtaining  this  item. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  and  appreciate  his  help 
in  getting  the  matter  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  reason  I  gave  with  respect  to  the 
Wyoming  hospital  applies  to  the  one  in 
California.  I  think  the  conferees  in  the 
House  were  not  really  opposed  to  the 
hospital.  I  think  it  was  the  policy  ques- 
tion that  they  were  interested  in.  I 
think  the  hospital  will  be  built  next 
year. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  relatively  brief  statement  on 
the  conference  action  on  H.R.  8302,  the 
Department  of  Defense  Construction 
Appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1962. 
I  hope  to  cover  all  the  major  appropria- 
tions contained  in  the  conference. 

The  conference  action  which  is  before 
the  Senate  amounts  to  $947,878,750. 
This  figure  is  $64,519,750  over  the 
House,  $72,268,000  under  the  Senate  ac- 
tion, and  $99,689,250  under  the  budget. 

The  bill  contains  $154,122,000  for  the 
Army,  $192,278,000  for  the  Navy,  $498.- 
346,000  for  the  Air  Force,  $27  million  for 
military  construction  for  space  and  mis- 
siles as  authorized  under  title  V  of  Public 
Law  87-57,  and  $10  million  for  Loran 
stations. 

For  the  Reserve  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  the  conference  committee  ap- 
proved an  amount  of  $66,132,750.  For 
the  Army  Reserve,  $14,381,000;  Naval 
Reserve,  $7  million;  Air  Force  Reserve, 
$4,608,000;  Army  National  Guard,  $21.- 
868,750;  and  Air  National  Guard, 
$18,275,000. 

A  number  of  projects  involving  a  re- 
habilitation of  headquarters  and  office 
buildings  have  been  restored  to  the  bill 
by  conference  action.  Of  particular  in- 
terest is  a  large  office  building  at  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base,  Md.,  for  the 
Air  Force  Systems  Command.  This 
building  is  in  urgent  need  of  repair  and 
modernization.  This  modernization  of 
the  building  will  make  it  most  adequate 
for  the  Systems  Command,  which  has 
been  experiencing  a  great  amount  of 
overcrowding.  I  might  add.  as  a  special 
note  of  interest,  that  tills  Air  Force 
command  expends  approximately  $12.5 
billion. 
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The  Senate  position  was  maintained 
in  two  of  lour  Air  Force  medical  facili- 
ties in  conference.     The  two  hospitals 
still  In  the  bill  are  located  at  Little  Rock 
Air   Force   Base,   Ark.,   and   Offutt   Air 
Force  Base.  Nebr.   The  two  hospitals  left 
out  of  the  bill  are  located  at  Francis  E. 
Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyo.,  and  March 
Air  Force  Base,  Calif.    These  two  hos- 
pitals were  not  left  out  with  prejudice: 
but  after  a  study  of  the  number  of  beds 
required  for  retired  personnel  and  the 
actual  number  of  beds  needed  for  active 
duty  personnel,  the  Air  Force  may  again 
come  to  the  Congress  for  appropriations. 
The  largest  reductions  made  in  the 
conference  were  in  the  lonobligated  funds 
carried  over  into  fiscal  year  1962,    These 
reductions  amounted  to  $3  million  for  the 
Army.  $2  million  for  the  Navy,  and  $20 
million  for  the  Air  Force.    These  were 
rather  large  reductions  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  services  can  absorb  them  with- 
out resorting  to  dropping  projects  out 
of  the  regular  construction  program. 

The  conference  returned  to  the  House 
the  Quartermaster  Research  and  Engi- 
neering Center,  Natick,  Mass..  projects 
amounting  to  $3,812,000  in  disagree- 
ment. I  will  discuss  the  Quartermaster 
Research  and  Engineering  Center  in  this 
brief  statement  later  and  I  will  have  a 
motion  to  make  at  the  end  of  this  pres- 
entation. 

Funds  were  provided  in  the  amount  of 
$5  million  to  move  a  Marine  Corps  camp 
from  Stuart  Mesa.  San  Diego.  Calif.,  to 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.  This  move  has 
become  necessary  because  the  city  of  San 
Diego  has  built  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
'    firing  range. 

Your  conferees  were  able  to  maintain 
the  Senate  position  on  all  the  Reserve 
items  added  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
construction  bill.  The  Senate  additions 
will  enable  some  44  National  Guard  proj- 
ects to  be  funded  a  year  to  2  years 
earlier  than  anticipated.  A  number  of 
projects  were  added  for  the  Air  National 
Guard,  a  number  of  projects  were  lost 
in  the  conference  action  that  comprised 
part  of  the  Senate  bill;  however,  the 
Senate  conferees  did  prevail  in  a  num- 
ber of  conference  actions  on  projects  we 
considered  of  prime  importance,  particu- 
larly greatly  needed  runway  extensions 
and  safety  features  for  rimways.  I 
would  like  to  say.  by  way  of  a  brief  com- 
ment, that  I  believe  that  our  Reserves 
give  us  a  fine  retvim  for  our  tax  dollar 
The  actions  of  the  conferees  coincide 
with  the  principal  elements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  planning  and  basic 
policy.    Those  elements  are : 

First.  Possession  /of  a  powerful  re- 
taliatory ability  wfai^h  is  considered 
mandatory  as  a  war  deterrent; 

Second.  Responsibility  to  maintain 
capacity  to  apply  military  changes 
promptly  in  various  local  conflict  areas 
of  the  free  world;  and 

Third.  Continuation  of  a  strong  con- 
tinental air  defense  and  maintenance  of 
open  sea  lanes. 

And  the  Congress  has  supported  these 
policies. 

The  many  provisions  voted  by  the  con- 
ferees this  year  reflect  the  reappraisal  of 
our  defense  programs  by  the  new  admin- 
istration. This  has  resulted  in  some 
cases  in  an  increased  appropriation  and 


in  other  cases  a  decrease  In  the  funds  to 
be  provided. 

It  is  Imperative  that  we  endow  our 
statements  of  intent  on  the  Berlin  crisis 
with  the  essential  quality  of  credibility. 
We  will  demonstrate  that  credibility 
through  our  buildup  of  conventional  war 
forces  and  our  concentration  of  those 
elements  of  limited  war  which  have 
lacked  emphasis  and  preparation  dvuing 
past  years  as  we  concentrated  on  all-out 
nuclear  cajjabilities  as  a  deterrent. 

Among  the  programs  which  will  get 
added  impetus  this  year  are : 

First.  Acceleration  of  the  Polaris  and 
antisubmarine  warfare  programs  by  pro- 
viding txmds  for  Navy  construction  in 
this  area.  Special  facilities  must  be 
built  for  the  submarine,  such  as  special 
graving  docks  and  various  servicing 
docks  and  facilities  to  take  care  of  this 
special  type  of  underwater  naval  vesseL 
Second.  Acceleration  of  facilities  as  a 
first  increment  against  the  requirement 
for  the  development  of  large  solid  pro- 
pellent boosters  as  recommended  by  the 
President  and  voted  by  the  Congress. 

Third.  Provisions  for  unforeseen  con- 
struction that  might  arise  in  connection 
with  the  Nike- Zeus  antimissile  missile 
program  facilities  of  the  Army  on  Kwa- 
jalein  Island  in  the  Pacific  Missile  Range. 
Fourth.  Provisions  for  Nike- Hercules 
and  Hawk  Air  Defense  System  facilities 
at  sites  throughout  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Fifth.  Provisions  for  improving  the  se- 
curity and  reliability  of  our  communica- 
tions centers  through  the  construction  of 
tropospheric  scatter  facilities,  all  of 
which  are  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  worldwide  communication  sys- 
tem. 

Sixth.  Provision  for  supplementary  fa- 
cility development  by  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  units. 

Seventh.  Provisions  for  construction 
support  of  Active  Army  Forces.  The 
money  will  provide  for  another  incre- 
ment in  the  program  of  modernization  of 


Army  installations  which  must  keep  pace 
with  the  new  developments  and  Im- 
proved weapon  systems  resulting  from 
technological  advances  and  over  pro- 
grams for  modemiration  of  equipment. 
The  new  Army  readiness  program  in- 
volves 4  National  Guard  divisions  and 
146  smaller  guard  and  Reserve  units, 
and  totals  some  148.000  citizen-soldiers. 
All  have  been  alerted  for  possible  serv- 
ice during  the  Berlin  crisis.  These  guard 
and  Reserve  units  have  not  been  called 
to  active  duty,  but  if  they  are.  the  meas- 
ures we  are  discussing  today  incor- 
porate the  facilities  necessary  to  ade- 
quately train  these  men  In  the  use  of  the 
most  modem  weapons  and  to  bring  our 
ground  forces  to  full  strength. 

In  the  words  of  the  President,  and 
others  before  him— "We  arm— to  par- 
ley." It  appears  to  me  that  some  attempt 
must  be  made  at  prophecy,  since  to  live 
only  in  the  present  is  to  live  as  no  wise 
man  does  and  no  nation  can  or  should. 

No  matter  how  unpalatable  the  situa- 
tion may  be  today,  we  must  make  the 
sacrifice  that  a  review  of  the  facts  tells 
us  to  make.  Our  actions  must  be  a  first 
requirement. 

In  spite  of  the  nearly  $1  billion  figure 
the  bill  totals,  the  conferees  fovmd.  as 
did  the  Senate  and  House  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  that  a  very  severe 
pnming  knife  had  been  applied  in  all 
the  services,  and  that  the  program,  when 
it  came  to  the  Congress,  was  already 
greatly  reduced  to  the  point  that  was 
thought  essential. 

In  closing,  I  believe  this  is  a  sound 
construction  bill,  and  it  should  provide 
for  the  coming  year,  barring  a  sudden 
needed  change  in  our  defense  posture, 
adequate  construction  funds  for  our 
armed  services. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  actions  taken  by  the 
conferees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 
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4.000.000 

4.008.000 

4.008,000 

12,000.000 

12,000.000 

31,808,780 
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18.378.000 
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883.  SM,  000 

1,030.148,780 

•47,878.780 

I  Indades  budget  estimates  of  $12,000,000  in  H.  Doc.  179  not  considered  in  the  Hooaa. 


Mr.  CASE  Of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Itlr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  subcommittee  which 
deals  with  this  subject,  and  who  has 
contributed  his  efforts  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  conference 
whether  the  conferees  did  anything  to 
disturb  the  program  for  military  hous- 
ing which  was  presented  to  the  Senate 


when  the  appropriation  bill  was  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  family  housing 
provision  was  left  as  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    The  table 
which  was  presented  to  the  Senate  in. 
the  Appropriations   Committee   report, 
showing  allocations  and  priorities,  ia  the 
same.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  table  was 
not  disturbed.  There  was  an  item  in  the 
Seimte  bill  for  trailer  courts  which  was 
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not  in  the  House  bill.  We  kept  part  of 
that  item  in  conference. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
asking  that  timely  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  fmm  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Stennis. 
Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Monroney.  Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL,  Mr.  BRIDGES,  and  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia  further  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


ACTION  OP  CERTAIN  MINISTERS  IN 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  press  reports,  15  ministers  traveled 
through  my  State  yesterday  in  a  char- 
tered bus.  On  their  arrival  at  the  bus 
terminal  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  they 
entered  the  waiting  rooms  and  sought 
service  in  the  segregated  terminal. 
When  asked  by  two  policemen  to  leave, 
they  declined  to  do  so.  Police  Capt.  J.  L. 
Ray  offered  to  escort  them  to  their  char- 
tered bus.  They  refused  to  comply  with 
his  request,  and  Captain  Ray  then  placed 
them  under  arrest  under  a  charge  of 
breach  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  President,  the  ministry  is  the 
greatest  of  all  professions.  As  individ- 
uals and  as  members  of  this  the  greatest 
profession,  ministers  are  always  wel- 
come in  our  State.  But  I  am  compelled 
to  say  that  when  these  ministers,  acting 
outside  the  province  of  their  church, 
came  to  Jackson  yesterday  on  a  so-called 
prayer  pilgrimage  for  the  purpose  of  vio- 
lating our  State  laws,  they  were  getting 
a  long  way  from  their  pulpits.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  which  calls  on  them  to  stir  up 
agitation  and  to  cause  a  breach  of  the 
peace  and  violation  of  the  law. 

Incidentally,  there  is  a  great  deal  said 
al}out  the  spiritual  deterioration  among 
our  people  over  the  entire  Nation.  Some 
of  these  charges  may  be  true  and,  if  so, 
a  great  deal  of  the  responsibility  lies  with 
the  people.  But  I  think  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  also  rests  with  clergymen 
who  abandon  their  primary  mission  to 
engage  in  such  practices  as  these  in  vio- 
lating the  law  and.  of  course,  in  leading 
others  and  encouraging  them  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Similar  cases  are  already  pending  in 
the  courts  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
while  others  have  been  filed  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  Mr.  President,  our  people  in 
Jackson.  Miss.,  have  been  subjected  to 
an  accumulation  of  such  invasions,  with 
more  than  300  individuals  who  have  come 
into  our  SUte.  most  of  them  for  the  ex- 
press purpose,  announced  in  advance,  of 
violating  our  State  laws.  Month  after 
month,  the  pressure  has  been  built  up. 
Our  people  have  responded  in  a  most 
admirable  and  patient  fashion.  Any  im- 
partial group  should  agree  that  our 
people  are  entitled  to  the  understand- 
ing and  commendation  of  the  Nation 
rather  than  being  subjected  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  such  Invasions  and  by 
groups  who  come  In  solely  to  violate  the 
law  and  Incite  others  to  do  so. 

Earlier  this  session  I  offered  Senate 
bill  1955.  making  it  a  Federal  offense 
to  enter  Interstate  commerce  for  the  pur- 


pose of  engaging  in  the  breach  of  the 
peace  in  any  State,  or  committing  any 
other  crime.  I  have  done  considerable 
research  on  this  vital  measure  and  have 
been  assisted  by  several  eminent  con- 
stitutional lawyers.  I  expect  hearings 
to  be  held  on  this  legislation  when  we 
return  in  January.  I  trust  that  the  Con- 
gress will  then  respond  with  the  enact- 
ment of  a  statute  making  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  enter  interstate  commerce  for 
such  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  state  a  word. 
if  the  Senator  will  allow  me.  or  I  shall 
obtain  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator;  or  I  should  be  glad  to  yield 
the  floor. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yields  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  behalf  of  the  minis- 
ters to  whom  the  Senator  referred,  it  so 
happens  that  one  of  the  ministers  is  Rev- 
erend Pierson,  the  son-in-law  of  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  of  New  York.  I  know 
him  personally.  I  know  of  no  man  who 
has  a  better  understanding  of  the  mis- 
sion of  his  calling  than  the  Reverend 
Pierson. 

Mr.  President,  these  ministers  feel 
very  deeply  that  there  is  a  great  moral 
issue  Involved  in  respect  to  segregation 
in  transportation  facilities  in  our  coun- 
try. As  men  of  Grod.  I  think  it  is  their 
duty,  when  they  feel  morally  moved,  to 
express  themselves,  even  If  it  is  in  secular 
terms,  in  pursuance  of  their  convictions. 
I  believe  this  is  the  proper  and  true 
function  of  a  minister,  not  only  to  preach 
a  ministry,  but  also  when  occasion  re- 
quires, to  lead  one.  It  Is  one  of  the  great 
traditions  not  only  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  but  also  of  my  faith,  the  Hebrew 
faith,  and  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
Catholic  faith  has  canonized  many,  and 
my  own  faith  has  named  as  prophets 
many  who  have  proceeded  in  that  way. 
The  Protestant  faith  has  heaped  great 
honor,  praise,  and  reverence  upon  those 
who  have  sacrificed,  in  their  own  per- 
sons, in  this  way. 

Mr.  President,  the  laws  of  any  State 
are  entitled  to  great  respect,  as  are  the 
laws  of  Mississippi.  However,  laws  of  a 
State  must  jrield  to  the  mandate  of  the 
Constitution. 

This  Is  a  deep  and  profound  debate  In 
our  country.  I  am  one  of  those  who  feel 
we  are  making  a  very  great  mistake  in  the 
Congress  by  not  having  received  from 
the  administration  leadership  in  this 
field,  with  a  request  for  civil  rights  legis- 
lation which  would  give  an  outlet  for 
these  same  feelings  which  find  their  out- 
let In  the  way  which  my  colleague  from 
Mississippi  has  discussed. 

Mr,  President,  I  would  feel  derelict  in 
my  duty  and  less  than  true  to  my  con- 
victions  if  I  did  not  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  juxtaposition  to  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  my  colleague,  whose  words 
we  hear  and  consider  with  the  greatest 
of  respect.  In  order  to  affirm  my  convic- 
tion that  these  ministers  are  doing  what 
In   their  highest  conviction  Is  proper. 


that  I  agree  it  is  proper,  and  that  I  honor 
them  for  making  the  pix>test. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  position,  and  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  him.  My  point  is  that 
there  is  a  proper  way  to  protest  and  to 
make  known  a  stand  on  any  subject. 
Certainly  the  way  to  do  so  is  not  to  vio- 
late the  law  in  order  to  express  oncse'lj 
in  that  way.  That  rule  applies  to  min'' 
isters  as  well  as  to  anyone  else. 

I   observed   pictures   in   the  morning 
press  of  the  group  of  ministers  who  be- 
long to  the  great  Amish  faith  in  Penn- 
sylvania, who  protested  the  collection  of 
social  security  taxes.    I  understand  tlie 
U.S.  marshal  took  one  of  their  horses 
and  sold  it  on   the  auction   block  for 
money  to  pay  the  taxes.    Those  minis- 
ters came  to  this  city,  veiy  rightfully, 
and  protested.     They  went  before  the 
Commissioner     of     Internal     Revenue. 
They  made  their  case  and  made  their 
point.     I  respectfully  submit  that  such 
a  procedure  as  they  followed  is  proper, 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  remarks. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Is  the  Sen- 
ator familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  rather  substantial  group  of  people  in 
this  coimtry  who  object  to  having  to  pay 
taxes  for  the  support  of  the  foreign -a  id 
program? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    They  con- 
tend there  is  no  power  or  right  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Government  to  collect  such  a  tax 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    These  peo- 
ple  are   barred   from  court.     By  their 
view  they  have  a  right  without  a  rem- 
edy, because  they  are  barred  from  go- 
ing to  court  to  prove  they  are  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  believe  the  Senator 
is  correct.    These  people  have  no  stand- 
ing as  individuals  to  go  to  court  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  Government. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  975.  H.R. 
8072. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8072)  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(HJl.  8072).  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  amendments. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.   I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
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session  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
certain  nominations  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
nominations  at  the  desk. 


T.  Emmet  Clarie  is  now  to  Join  the 
roster  of  distinguished  judges  who  have 
sat  upon  the  Federal  bench  in  Connecti- 
cut. In  following  and  joining  these 
jurists  he  has  much  to  live  up  to.  But 
all  who  know  him  are  confident  he  will 
serve  with  the  greatest  distinction  and 
competence  and  add  greatly  to  the  luster 
and  reputation  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 


U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  R.  Browning,  of  Montana, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  ninth 
circuit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  let  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion proceed  without  making  the  obser- 
vation that  I  am  delighted  the  present 
Presiding  Officer  is  my  distinguished  col- 
league [Mr.  MetcalfJ.  who  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Montana 
Law  School,  one  of  the  best  two  or  three 
law  schools  in  the  United  States  and 
certainly  the  best  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  who  was,  I  believe,  for  a  time  a  class- 
mate of  the  nominee.  ^ 

I  express  the  opinion  that  James 
Browning  will  make  one  of  the  great 
judges  of  the  ninth  circuit  court,  where 
he  succeeds  a  great  jurist.  Judge  Walter 
Pop>e,  of  Montana.  I  also  express  the 
appreciation  of  my  colleague  and  myself 
to  the  Senate  for  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval it  is  giving  to  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


US.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  sundry  nom- 
inations of  district  judges. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations of  persons  to  be  district  judges 
be  considered  andconfirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none: 
and,  without  objection,  the  nominations 
will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and,  without 
objection,  they  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

CONriRMATION    OF   T.    EMMET    CLARIE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  among  the 
nominations  of  district  judges  confirmed 
en  bloc  was  that  of  T.  Emmet  Clarie,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Connecticut.  His  confiiination  will 
bring  to  the  Federal  bench  a  man  who  is 
well  qualified  for  that  post. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  this  nomi- 
nation because  Emmet  Clarie  is  a  life- 
long friend  of  mine,  dating  back  from 
the  days  when  we  both  attended  Provi- 
dence College  together.  I  know  him  to 
be  a  man  of  outstanding  legal  compe- 
— tence;  able,  fair  minded,  restrained,  and 
possessing  those  qualities  of  judgment 
and  temperament  which  ideally  fit  him 
for  this  post. 

He  is  an  outstanding  lawyer  who  has 
had  broad  experience  in  the  private 
practice  of  law,  in  diverse  and  complex 
fields.  He  is  also  a  public  servant  who 
has  distinguished  himself  repeatedly  in 
a  number  of  Important  posts. 


U.S.  ATTORNEYS 


The  legislative  clerk  read  sundry  nomi- 
nations of  U.S.  attorneys. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations of  persons  to  be  U.S.  attorneys  be 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and.  without  objection,  the  nominations 
will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and  they  are 
confirmed  en  bloc. 


brought  before  the  Senate  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Is  a  list  available.   ^ 
so  that  Senators  may  see  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  It  is  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 
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U.S.  MARSHALS 


The  legislative  clerk  read  sundry  nom- 
inations of  U.S.  marshals. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions of  persons  to  be  U.S.  marshals  be 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and.  without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  en  bloc;  and  they  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tions of  Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New 
Jersey;  William  I.  Cargo,  of  Maryland: 
John  S.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina;  and 
Leland  J.  Haworth,  of  New  York  to  be 
alternate  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  fifth  session  of 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and,  without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  tried  to  foUow 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar a  minute  ago.  I  do  not  find  any  of 
the  nominees  listed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  They  are  not  listed  because  the 
nominations  were  reported  today. 
Some  of  the  nominations  were  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to- 
day    unanimously.    They     have     been 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  AND  OR- 
DER FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9AM.,  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  the  able  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  will  inform  us  what  he  has  in 
mind  for  the  Membership  for  the  re- 
mainder of  today,  tomorrow,  and — 
heaven  forbid — Saturday  as  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  put  my 
distinguished  colleague's  mind  at  rest. 
There  will  be  a  session  on  Saturday. 

At  the  present  time  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  is  the  im- 
flnished  business.  That  bill  will  be  han- 
dled by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI. 

Following  disposition  of  that  bill  the 
Senate  will  consider  the  clean  elections 
bill,  which  will  be  handled  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon 1 . 

Tomorrow.  Friday,  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider the  foreign  aid  bill.  If  the  clean 
elections  bill  has  not  had  action  com- 
pleted on  it  by  tonight,  the  Senate  will 
probably  also  consider  that  proposal. 

Thereafter,  the  Senate  will  consider 
the  District  of  Columbia  elections  bill. 

On  Saturday,  without  fail,  we  shall 
make  a  motion  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment to  rule  XXn,  which  is  Calendar 
No.  852. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  concludes  its 
deliberations  today  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT  TO  INCREASE  THE  AMOUNT 
AVAILABLE  FOR  REGULAR  BUSI- 
NESS LOANS  THEREUNDER— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill— H.R.  8762 — to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  available  for  regular  loans  there- 
under. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 


(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  15,  1961,  pp. 
19734-19736.  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  met 
Wednesday,  September  13,  1961.  on 
S.  8762  and  agreed  on  a  bill  containing 
the  following  provisions: 

First.  The  House  passed  version  of 
H.R.  8762  increased  the  revolving  fund 
for  SBA's  regular  business  loan  program 
by  $130  million.  It  conUlned  no  other 
provisions. 

Section  3  of  the  Senate  passed  version 
eliminated  the  restrictions  on  amounts 
that  SBA  may  commit  for  Its  regular 
business  loan  program,  disaster  loan 
program,  and  prime  contract  authority. 
Instead,  the  bill  would  put  all  these  funds 
in  a  single  pool,  available  for  any  of  these 
three  programs.  16  increased  the  fund 
by  $36,500,000.        ]| 

The  conference  pooled  the  regular 
business  loan  funds  and  the  prime  con- 
tract authority  funds.  It  did  not  pool 
the  disaster  loan  fund,  largely  because 
of  the  disaster  that  has  occurred  within 
the  last  week  or  so  in  Texas  and  else- 
where, which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
conferees,  will  result  in  quite  a  drain  and 
quite  a  run  on  the  fund.  It  Increased 
the  revolving  fund  by  $105  million.  This 
should  enable  SBA  to  operate  its  lending 
programs  through  fiscal  1962. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  minority 
whip,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  to  the  next 
section  of  the  bill,  because  this  is  a  sub- 
ject in  which  he  is  interested. 

Second.  Section  7  of  the  Senate  bill 
pertaining  to  the  small  business  subcon- 
tracting program  was  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  language  which  would  re- 
quire Defense,  GSA,  and  SBA  to  agree 
on  regulations  prior  to  their  issuance. 
In  place  of  this  there  was  inserted  a  re- 
quirement that  before  Defense  and  GSA 
issued  any  regulations  under  the  sub- 
contracting program.  Defense  and  GSA 
shall  seek  concurrence  of  SBA  in  the 
regulations.  In  the  event  SBA  does  not 
concur,  the  issue  must  be  referred  to  the 
President  to  be  resolved. 

A  provision  was  also  Inserted  in  the 
section  which  would  prohibit  the  dis- 
semination by  SBA  or  the  procuring 
agency  of  technical  data  or  processes 
developed  by  a  company  at  its  own  ex- 
pense. 

The  conference  accepted  the  remain- 
ing provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  said  with  relation 
to  the  problem  of  preparation  of  rules 
and  regulations  for  procurement  by  small 
business,  the  conferees  have  ruled  as 
follows: 

The  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  relative  to  small  business  pro- 
cmement  will  be  arrived  at,  under  the 
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language  of  the  bill,  in  conjunction  with 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

Assimiing  that  such  agreement  is  ar- 
rived at,  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
then  seek  the  approval  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  If  the  Small 
Business  Administration  approves, "I  as- 
sume that  thereafter  the  regulations  will 
be  binding  and  will  constitute  the  pro- 
cedure under  which  small  business  will 
participate  in  procurement.  If,  to  the 
contrary,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration refuses  to  approve,  then  the 
question  will  be  resolved  by  the  President. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  corr<-ct.  Of  course,  this  is 
a  subcontracting  program. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Mansfield  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
jected to  the  proposed  legislation  when  it 
was  before  the  Senate.  I  tried  to  make 
the  point  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  saddled  with  a  great  and  grave 
responsibility,  which  Is  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  the  American  people.  I 
said  that  in  my  judgment  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  was  eternally  correct  when, 
through  spokesmen,  he  indicated  to  the 
committee  that  it  would  be  an  unneces- 
sary and  onerous  additional  chore  to  re- 
quire him  and  those  under  him,  in  the 
drafting  of  regulations  for  small  business 
subcontracting,  to  deal  with  any  other 
department  of  Government  In  setting 
forth  regulations  or  in  revising  them.  I 
thought  then  that  I  was  right;  I  think 
I  am  right  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  agreed  that  he  would  be  willing 
to  consult  with  the  SBA  in  arriving  at  a 
small  business  subcontracting  program. 
So  I  assume  that  the  Senator  would  want 
to  modify  his  statement.  I  think  the 
Senator  understands  that.  I  merely 
wish  to  be  sure  that  we  understand  each 
other. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  sure  the  Secre- 
tary would.  If  I  recall  the  language  of 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  it  re- 
quired the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's approval  before  the  Department 
of  Defense  could  approve  regulations  re- 
lating to  subcontracting  to  small  busi- 
ness. fF 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. • 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  believe  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
be  required  to  sit  in  judgment  on  this 
kind  of  administrative  problem.  I  think 
to  that  extent  the  conference  report  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  wrong.  Having  made 
that  statement,  as  the  bill  becomes  law, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  President  will 
delegate  the  authority  to  someone  along 
the  line  in  the  event  he  is  required  to  use 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense,  being  the  head  of  a  department 
of  the  Government,  has  the  right  under 
the  law  to  report  directly  to  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States.  Under  the 
law  setting  up  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, which,  incidentally,  was 
established  under  the  Republican^  ad- 
ministration of  President  Eisenhower, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  the  right  to  report 
directly  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  So  far  as  concerns  the  right  to 
get  to  the  President  with  reference  to 
any  approval  of  this  kind,  the  two  de- 
partments are  on  a  par.  They  are  equal. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.     I  should  like   to 
finish  my  statement  first. 

Under  the  inherent  powers  of  our 
Government,  if  two  agencies  or  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  have  the  right 
to  report  directly  to  the  President  and 
some  question  arises  in  the  nature  of  a 
disagreement  or  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  two,  xmder  the  law  both  de- 
partments have  the  right  to  ask  the 
President  to  resolve  the  diflference. 
The  President  has  the  inherent  power  to 
do  so.  The  heads  of  the  two  agencies 
have  the  inherent  power  to  ask  him  to 
do  it.  So  we  would  not  impose  any  new 
job  or  function  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Of  course,  there  are  methods  by  which 
the  President  can  delegate  certain  ad- 
ministrative powers  and  naturally  that 
is  expected  to  be  done.  Nevertheless,  I 
should  not  like  to  have  the  Record  in- 
dicate that  we  are  imposing  any  oner- 
ous or  additional  load  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  fair  and 
as  simple  as  it  can  be,  and  certainly 
should  not  be  objected  to  by  any  per- 
son. 

Mr.    KUCHEL.    Mr.    President,    will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  my  friend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SPARKMAN  1 ,  and  I  think  that  committee 
has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  continue 
to  do  valiant  service  in  this  field.  I 
speak  as  one  who  has  voted  for,  and  co- 
authored  proposed  legislation  designed 
to  help  small  business  In  America,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  who  has  voted  consistently 
for  a  provision  in  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  to  provide  that  small  business 
shall  participate  in  a  part  of  the  defense 
procurement  contracts  of  this  Govern- 
ment. But  having  made  that  statement. 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  position  is  im- 
assailable:  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  have  the  responsibility  to 
determine  in  what  fashion  it  shall  carry 
out  the  procurement  of  defense  mate- 
riel and  hardware,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  required  to  subject  itself  to  any 
authority  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration or  any  other  agency. 

To  that  extent  the  conference  report 
somewhat  lessens,  as  I  see  it,  the  blow  on 
the  Defense  Department,  although  I 
still  say  to  my  excellent  friend  that  in 
my  judgment  it  was  wrong  either  to  re- 
tain the  provision  that  was  written  into 
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the  original  bill  or,  as  I  listened  to  the 
conference  report  being  explained,  ac- 
cept what  is  in  the  conference  report 
itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  In  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  SENATOR  DOUG- 
LAS ILLUMINATES  "TRUTH  IN 
LENDING" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Doug- 
las) recently  gave  a  long  interview  on 
the  subject  matter  of  S.  1740.  the  "truth 
in  lending"  bill,  to  the  professional  mag- 
azine of  the  consumer  credit  field,  the 
Credit  World.  The  interview  appears  in 
the  September  1961  issue. 

With  his  customary  commonsense, 
down-to-earth  wisdom,  and  intellectual 
acuity.  Senator  Douglas  explains  what 
S.  1740  would  do.  in  simple,  understand- 
able language.  He  lists  its  provisions 
and  requirements,  discusses  the  way  such 
a  law  would  f miction ,  and  strips  away 
the  misconceptions  which  appear  to  have 
fastened  themselves  onto  this  bill  like 
barnacles  onto  the  clean  hull  of  a  ship. 

Hearings  on  the  bill  were  held  earlier 
this  year  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Subcommittee  chaired  by  Senator  Doug- 
las, at  which  many  witnesses  testified  as 
to  the  need  for  such  legislation.  The 
administration  stated  its  supf>ort  for  the 
bill  in  the  testimony  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  full  disclosure  of  the  terms 
of  credit  as  a  stabilizing  factor  in  our 
economy.  Unless  the  true  interest  rate 
in  credit  transactions  is  known  to  con- 
sumers, the  counter  cyclical  function  of 
rising  and  falling  interest  rates  is  com- 
pletely lost. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1740  I  read  the 
text  of  this  interview  with  great  interest. 
Believing  it  well  worth  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

What  Douglas  Wants  Prom  the  Consumer 
Credit  Profession 

(An  exclusive  Credit  World  Interview  with 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas.  Democrat,  of  Il- 
linois, author  of  Senate  bill  1740,  "truth 
Intending"  bill) 

1.  What  are  the  practices  or  conditions  In 
the  field  of  consumer  credit  which  8.  1740 
would  correct? 

Today  the  typical  borrower  or  buyer  Is 
faced  with  a  bewildering  variety  of  methods 
of  stating  consumer  credit  costs.  Often  he 
is  not  able  to  clearly  understand  or  compare 
credit  prices  or  terms  offered  by  various  sell- 
ers or  lenders. 

This  Is  not  conjecture  on  the  part  of  the 
sponsors  of  S.  1740.  Numerous  surveys  and 
studies  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  bor- 
rowers and  buyers  do  not  get  accurate  and 
understandable  Information  about  costs  of 
credit.  For  Instance.  Theodore  Yntema,  vice 
president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  stated  be- 
fore the  Senate  hearings  on  automobile 
financing: 

"The  variety  and  complexity  of  finance  and 
Insurance  arrangements  and  the  charges  for 
them  are  such  as  almost  to  defy  comprehen- 
sion.   It  is  impossible  for  the  average  buyer 


to  appraise  the  rates  for  the  finance  and  In- 
surance services  offered,  as  compared  with 
alternatives  available  elsewhere." 

Because  of  the  many  different  methods  of 
stating  the  price  of  credit  the  borrower- 
buyer  Is  both  unaware  of  the  true  costs 
involved  and  unable  to  shop  around  and 
compare  alternative  credit  prices  offered  by 
different  lenders  and  sellers. 

Certainly  those  In  the  credit  business  are 
well  aware  of  the  many  methods  of  stating 
credit  prices.  For  example,  let  us  take  the 
following  common  practices: 

1.  No  rate  Is  quoted.  The  borrower  is 
merely  told  that  the  charges  will  be  so  many 
dollars  per  month  and  so  many  dollars  down. 

2.  The  borrower  is  quoted  an  add-on  or 
discount  percentage  rate. 

3.  The  borrower  may  be  quoted  an  add-on 
or  discount  rate  and  may  also  be  charged 
numerous  extra  fees. 

4.  The  price  of  credit  is  disclosed  to  the 
borrower  In  terms  of  an  all  Inclusive  simple 
monthly  rate. 

6.  The  borrower  Is  accurately  Informed 
about  the  price  of  credit  and  the  charges  are 
stated  in  terms  of  a  simple  annual  rate. 

This  variety  in  rate  statements  only  mis- 
leads and  deceives  the  consumer.  I  defy 
anyone  who  is  not  expert  in  mathematics  or 
the  practices  of  the  consumer  credit  field  to 
be  able  to  compare  credit  costs  stated  in 
these  many  wajrs  and  wisely  shop  for  credit. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  this  bill  does 
not  prevent  any  lender  or  vender  from  con- 
tinuing to  use  the  locally  sanctioned 
methods  of  disclosing  the  cost  of  credit. 
S.  1740  merely  requires  that  credit  extenders 
must  also  disclose  the  price  of  credit  in  a 
standard  and  meaningful  way  so  that  bor- 
rowers and  buyers  can  use  credit  intelli- 
gently. 

2.  The  stated  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
assist  In  the  promotion  of  economic  stabi- 
lization by  requiring  the  disclosure  of 
finance  charges  in  connection  with  exten- 
sions of  credit.  Would  you  elaborate  on  this 
statement? 

The  relationship  between  consumer  credit 
and  economic  stability  and  instability  has 
been  clearly  recognized.  In  their  1956  study 
on  consumer  credit  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  devoted  considerable  space  to  analyz- 
ing the  relationship  between  consumer 
credit  and  economic  Instability.  But  per- 
haps the  easiest  way  to  clarify  this  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  quote  from  the  testimony 
presented  to  the  committee  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1740: 

"Actually,  the  cost  of  credit  Is  a  natural 
countercyclical  Influence  on  the  timing  of 
credit  purchases  and  repayments,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  Increase  the  efficacy 
of  this  mechanism.  The  cost  of  credit  nor- 
mally rises  in  periods  of  boom  and  inflation 
and  falls  in  periods  of  recession.  This  nat- 
ural cycle  in  credit  charges,  reinforced  by 
monetary  and  credit  policy,  Is  a  stabilizing 
force  in  the  economy. 

"However,  the  stabilizing  effect  of  changes 
In  credit  costs  depends  on  awareness  by 
consumers  that  the  changes  have  occurred. 
If  buyers  are  Ignorant  of  the  true  costs  of 
credit,  they  are  less  subject  to  Influence  by 
cost  changes.  By  increasing  consumer 
awareness,  this  bill  will  help  to  make  the 
cyclical  fluctuation  of  credit  costs  a  more 
stabUlzing  influence  on  the  economy. 

"Increased  Information  available  to  pros- 
pective credit  buyers  will  also  help  to  make 
monetary  policy  effective.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve and  Treasury  try  to  moderate  economic 
fluctuations  through  changes  In  credit  con- 
ditions •  •  •.  If  consumers  are  better  In- 
formed about  credit  costs,  they  will  surely 
be  more  sensitive  to  variations  in  credit  con- 
ditions, and  consumer  demand  will  be  more 
responsive  to  basic  monetary  policy." 

Of  course,  the  bill  serves  other  purposes 
too. 


First,  I  believe  It  Is  crucial  that  legislation 
such  as  S.  1740  be  enacted  to  protect  not 
only  the  consumer  but  also  to  protect  the 
etaical  and  honest  merchants  and  lenders 
from  the  unethical  elements  In  their  indus- 
try. 

Second,  S.  1740  would  also  invigorate 
ethical  competition  In  the  consumer  credit 
market.  One  witness  last  year  described  the 
economics  of  this  bill  as  "•  •  •  part  and 
parcel  of  the  purest  of  classical  economics 
and  the  basic  principle  of  the  free  enterprise 
systems — the  rational  Informed  many  buy- 
ing in  the  free  marketplace  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  prices,  and  making  a  decision  which 
Is  best  for  him.  and  therefore,  best  for  the 
entire  economy." 

Third,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  tbe  April  1960  issue  of  its  Busi- 
ness Review,  stated  that  a  real  burden  on 
the  economy — "occurs  because  consumers 
often  buy  on  time  in  an  uninformed  way 
without  knowing  the  cost  of  the  money  they 
are  borrowing.  When  they  do  this,  they  not 
only  hurt  themselves,  but  they  reduce  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  economy  provides 
goods  and  services  in  accordance  with  con- 
sumer taste." 

In  short.  Federal  Reserve  officials  suggest 
that  the  growth  of  the  economy  Is  Jeopard- 
ized when  consumers  are  misled  about  the 
price  of  credit. 

I  believe  that  the  purposes  of  the  bill  and 
the  need  for  this  legislation  have  been 
clearly  spelled  out  during  the  hearings  over 
the  past  2  years. 

3.  It  has  been  argued  that  disclosing  true 
interest  ratee  might  substantially  reduce 
consumer  borrowing  and  buying.  How  valid 
Is  this  argument? 

Some  critics  of  S.  1740  have  charged  that 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  stop  or  severely 
restrict  the  use  of  consumer  credit. 

This  charge  is  untrue. 

Consumer  credit  has  become  a  vital  part 
of  our  economic  life  and  a  vital  force  In  our 
economic  growth.  It  can  either  be  a  great 
boon  to  our  economic  system  In  promoting 
growth  and  stability.  Or  If  many  of  the 
abuses  are  not  corrected  It  will  continue  to 
have  a  destabilizing  effect  on  the  economy. 

In  regard  to  the  specific  effects  of  the 
bill — over  the  business  cycle  I  would  not  ex- 
pect any  massive  change  In  the  total  volume 
of  consumer  credit  If  S.  1740  were  enacted. 
I  do  not  agree  with  thoee  who  fear  that  con- 
sumers will  be  so  badly  shocked  when  they 
learn  the  true  price  of  credit  that  our  econ- 
omy win  be  plunged  into  a  recession  or  de- 
pression. 

When  I  hear  people  say  that  to  tell  the 
truth  about  credit  costs  will  rvln  business, 
I  am  reminded  of  Stephen  Leacock's  remark 
In  his  story  "Homer  and  Humbug" — "My 
friend,  the  professor  of  Greek,  says  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  classics  has  made  him  what 
he  Is.    This  Is  a  grave  charge,  U  true." 

Similarly,  It  Is  a  very  grave  charge  for 
anyone  to  say  that  telling  the  truth  would 
riiln  business.  My  mind  goes  back  to  the 
passage  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act, 
when  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  warned 
that  to  require  them  to  tell  the  truth  about 
stocks  and  bonds  which  they  sold  would  ruin 
their  bvulness.  Fortunately,  Congress  and 
the  administration  had  a  more  robust  faith 
In  the  power  of  truth  and  went  ahead  and 
passed  the  SEC  Act.  This  has  been  bene- 
ficial for  all  concerned.  I  am  confident  that 
a  similar  truth  act  for  credit  wotild  benefit 
ethical  sellers  and  lenders  as  well  as  buyers 
and  borrowers. 

4.  Isn't  the  total  dollar  cost  the  most  ac- 
curate measure  of  the  cost  of  credit?  Is 
there  any  need  for  the  simple  annual  rate 
requirement? 

It  is  true  that  the  total  dollar  cost  may  be 
the  most  accurate  measure  of  the  cost  of  any 
one  credit  plan,  but  in  many  cases  the  total 
dollar  coets  of  various  credit  plans  cannot 
be  easily  compared.     Different  lenders  offer 
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loans  for  different  lengths  of  time.  For  in- 
stance, how  many  borrowers  realize  the  dif- 
ference in  the  annual  rate  on  a  $600  loan  to 
be  repaid  In  equal  monthly  payments  of  $30 
for  18  months  versus  24  months.  The  simple 
annual  rate  on  the  18-month  loan  Is  approxl- 
Imately  9  percent.  The  simple  annual  rate 
on  the  same  loan  for  24  months  Is  approxi- 
mately 40  percent. 

Or,  suppose  the  borrower  is  offered  $500 
ftt  $30  a  month  for  18  months  by  one  lender 
versus  $500  at  $25  per  month  for  24  months 
by  another  lender.  How  many  borrowers 
would  realize  that  the  lower  monthly  pay- 
ment for  24  months  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 17  percent,  or  almost  double  the  rate 
charged  for  the  same  loan  amount  for  18 
months  at  $30  per  month. 

Similarly  merchants  sell  a  wide  range  of 
similar  but  somewhat  different  products  at 
different  prices.  The  buyer  In  these  cases 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  comparing 
credit  costs  offered  by  different  sellers  if 
he  were  only  told  the  total  dollar  cost  in- 
volved. He  would  have  to  translate  these 
dollar  costs  into  an  annual  rate  to  determine 
which  merchant  was  offering  him  a  better 
credit  price. 

Moreover,  annual  rates  have  traditionally 
been  used  to  disclose  the  costs  of  credit  in 
all  other  money  martets.  This  Information 
has  been  regarded  as  vital  for  the  borrower 
In  piaklng  investment  decisions. 

5.  Do  you  anticipate  difficulties  for  lenders 
and  sellers  in  complying  with  the  annual 
rate  disclosure?  Would  the  wide  variety  of 
types  of  consumer  credit  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the   administering  agency? 

My  feeling  is  that  compliance  with  S.  1740 
would  not  be  difficult.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  the  recent  hearings  has  been  to  explore 
methods  which  would  make  It  easy  for 
lenders  and  vendors  to  comply  with  the  bill. 
For  Instance,  there  appears  to  be  general 
agreement  that  the  oonstant-ratlo  method  of 
determining  simple  annual  rates  is  the 
easiest  for  lenders  and  vendors  to  use.  Under 
this  method  lenders,  for  Instance,  can  take 
into  account  Irregular  paymenu  and  even 
balloon  notes  and  still  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  without  undue  difficulty. 
Mortgage  lenders,  moreover,  have  always 
used  a  simple  anntial  Interest  method  In 
disclosing  mortgage  costs.  Many  other  lend- 
ers already  use  a  simple  monthly  rate  to 
disclose  their  cosU.  Obviously,  the  simple 
interest  method  ha«  not  been  burdensome 
to  these  types  of  credit  institutions.  In 
addition.  In  some  States  small  loan  com- 
panies have  been  required  to  disclose  their 
costs  in  terms  of  simple  annual  rate.  Indeed, 
Insofar  as  Installment  loans  are  concerned! 
the  simple  interest  rate  method  Is  the  easiest 
and  most  accurate  to  use  in  computing  and 
disclosing  rates.  For  Instance,  a  recent 
pamphlet  printed  by  the  Financial  Publish- 
ing Co.  of  Boston.  Mass.  states  in  regard  to 
the  simple  Interest  method: 

"This  plan  Is  wholly  familiar  to  everyone 
in  the  form  of  the  long-term  direct  re- 
duction mortgage.  In  the  short-term  loan 
field  it  is  equally  familiar  as  used  by  the 
so-called  small-loan  oompanies  operating  In 
the  majority  of  States  under  some  version  of 
the  Russell  Sage  uniform  small-loan  law. 
Although  reputed  to  be  complicated  It  Is 
basically  the  simplest  of  all  plans." 

Of  course,  we  are  aware  that  In  the  case 
of  various  types  of  revolving  or  add-on  ac- 
counts used  by  retail  merchants  there  must 
be  a  reasonable  Intjerpretatlon  of  the  re- 
quirements of  S.  1740.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  retailers  offering  such  credit  plans  could 
comply  with  the  bill  in  the  following  manner: 
"In  order  to  avoid  any  burden  for  small 
merchants  who  extend  these  tvpes  of  In- 
stallment credit  plans  to  their  customers 
the  following  types  of  disclosure  might  be 
considered  adequate  to  meet  the  intent  of 
8.  1740. 


"1.  Disclosure  of  annual  rate:  The  annual 
rate  at  which  credit  charges  wUl  be  assessed 
against  the  purchaser's  account  cotild  be  cor- 
rectly disclosed  on  the  original  credit  agree- 
ment and  on  the  monthly  statements  sent 
to  customers.  For  Instance,  retailers  assess- 
ing charges  at  a  rate  of  1>4  percent  on  the 
monthly  unpaid  balance,  under  the  rules 
specified  above,  would  also  be  required  to 
disclose  that  this  monthly  percent  rate  is 
equivalent  to  an  annual  rate  of  18  percent 
on  the  monthly  unpaid  balance. 

"2.  Disclosure  of  total  dollar  costs:  The 
present  custom  Is  for  retailers  to  clearly  dis- 
close In  writing  the  monthly  charges  on  re- 
volving credit  plans  on  monthly  statements 
sent  to  customers.  The  existing  dollar  dis- 
closure might  be  considered  adequate  for 
the  purpose  of  S.  1740  If  retaU  merchants 
also  were  required  to  total  up  these  monthly 
charges  for  a  previous  12-month  period  and 
thus  disclose  to  the  customer  on  an  annual 
basis  the  total  dollar  cost  Incurred  on  the 
revolving  credit  plan  during  the  preceding 
year." 

This  appears  to  be  a  workable  solution  to 
the  problems  of  revolving  and  add-on  ac- 
counts. I  would  be  happy  to  receive  any 
comments  on  this  interpretation  of  the  dis- 
closure requirements. 

6.  Section  4,  the  disclosure  provisions  of 
the  bill,  does  not  appear  to  permit  any  flexi- 
bility. Wouldn't  it  be  difficult  to  comply 
with  these  provisions  with  complete 
accuracy? 

I  have  been  surprised  that  many  parties 
interested  In  8.  1740  apparently  have  never 
read  the  bill  In  Its  entirety.  For  instance, 
section  5(a)  reads  In  part: 

"REGULATIONS 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Board  shell  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  proper  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed 
hereunder  may  contain  such  classifications 
and  differentiations,  and  may  provide  for 
such  adjustments  and  exceptions  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  are  necessary  or 
proper  to  effectuate  the  purjKjses  of  this 
Act  •   •   •." 

It  should  be  clear  thtt  this  bill  delegates 
ample  authority  for  the  supervisory  agency 
to  spell  out  reasonable  interpretations  of  the 
disclosure  requirements  of  the  bill  In  the 
case  of  unusual  types  of  credit  plans  so  that 
all  lenders  and  vendors  will  know  exactly 
what  is  required  to  comply  with  the  law. 
Also  it  has  been  stated  repeatedly  during  the 
hearings  that  we  do  not  expect  a  complete 
degree  of  mathematical  precision  In  the 
statement  of  the  annual  rate. 

I  would  also  be  happy  to  receive  any 
thoughts  from  readers  of  the  Credit  World 
concerning  the  degree  of  latitude  that  should 
be  permitted  In  stating  the  annual  per- 
centage rate. 

7.  Couldn't  merchants  evade  the  Intent  of 
the  bill  by  burying  the  finance  charge  In  the 
sales  price  of  their  merchandise  thus  dis- 
closing an  artificially  low  rate? 

This  has  been  a  frequent  repeated  charge 
made  by  opponents  of  S.  1740.  Testimony 
from  several  sources  has,  I  believe,  made  it 
clear  that  any  such  hiding  of  the  cost  of 
credit  would  not  be  significant.  For  in- 
stance, the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
testified : 

"Some  sellers,  it  is  true,  may  attempt  to 
evade  the  provisions  of  the  bill  by  raising 
their  stated  cash  prices  to  include  and  to 
disguise  credit  charges,  even  at  the  risk  of 
losing  some  cash  customers.  However,  con- 
sumers are  usually  free  to  make  cash  pur- 
chases elsewhere.  They  can  therefore  com- 
pare prices  offered  them  In  connection  with 
their  time  purchases  with  the  competitive 
prices  of  the  same  merchandise  ptirchaeed 
for  cash.  Even  In  the  case  of  products  where 
the  bulk  of  purchases  are  made  on  time,  con- 
sumers aie  Ukely  to  be  better  able  to  Judge 


the  competitiveness  of  stated  cash  prices 
than  they  are  to  distinguish  between  the  be- 
wildering variety  of  credit  terms  they  now 
face.  Deceptive  quotation  of  cash  prices 
could  persist  only  in  markets  where  cash 
sales  are  Infrequent  and  competition  Is  weak 
because  of  monopoly  or  collvislon.  I  believe 
that  the  American  economy  Is  essentially  * 
competitive  enough  so  that  clrciunvenUons 
of  provisions  of  this  bill  will  generally  be 
short  lived." 

Other  \»,'itnes8es  last  year  testified  that: 
"There  seems  to  be  some  fear  that  If  this 
bill  were  enacted,  merchandisers  who  are 
extending  credit  concurrently  with  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  would  simply  lower  their 
financing  rates  and  boost  up  or  'pack'  the 
prices  of  articles  sold.  This  fear,  we  be- 
lieve. Is  groundless.  Normal  price  competi- 
tion In  the  sale  of  goods  In  local  markets 
would  prevent  this  from  occurring  and  pro- 
tect honest  merchants  for  the  following  rea- 
sons : 

"(a)  The  merchandiser  must  first  sell  his 
product  before  customers  will  use  his  credit 
plan. 

"(b)  Consumers  carefully  shop  for  goods 
and  services  when  prices  are  fully  disclosed 
or  stated  explicitly. 

"(c)  Attempts  by  a  merchant  to  hike 
prices  on  goods  to  make  his  finance  charges 
appear  to  be  more  attractive  would  simply 
drive  his  customers  Into  the  stores  of  his 
competitors. 

"(d)  Those  customers  who  needed  credit 
to  purchase  particular  goods  would  shop  for 
credit  at  Independent  lenders  and  make 
cash  purchases  or  patronize  a  lower  priced, 
cash-and-carry  merchant. 

"In  short,  honest  merchants  should  have 
nothing  to  fear.  The  normal  workings  of 
price  competition  In  the  marketplace  would 
deter  any  unscrupulous  merchants  from  at- 
tempting to  pervert  the  Intent  of  the  bill." 
Moreover,  if  merchants  can  easily  hide  the 
cost  of  credit  by  raising  the  price  of  their 
goods  and  services,  why  have  they  not  done 
so  already?  I  fail  to  see  why  merchants  or 
lenders  would  conscientiously  comply  with 
State  laws  that  require  some  sort  of  dis- 
closure of  the  cost  of  credit  but  would  de- 
liberately evade   a   Federal   law. 

There  is  a  more  disturbing  aspect  of  this 
charge  against  the  bill.  Representatives  of 
retailing  have  suggested  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  that  retailers  not  only 
could  but  would  gouge  the  customers  by 
"packing"  the  prices  of  their  goods  and 
services  while  hiding  the  credit  costs.  As  I 
have  indicated  previously.  I  do  not  believe 
this  Is  possible;  but  I  would  suggest  that 
this  is  an  incredible  argument  for  repre- 
sentatives of  a  major  segment  of  American 
business  to  present  to  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. 

I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  the  thou- 
sands of  honest  and  reputable  merchants 
are  being  well  served  by  anyone  who  testi- 
fies before  Congress  that  if  we  should  at- 
tempt to  require  a  full  disclosure  of  credit 
costs  merchants  would  only  find  other  means 
to  deceive  the  public.  I  completely  reject 
this  suggestion  and  I  am  sure  that  you  do 
also. 

8.  Wouldn't  the  policing  of  this  act  be 
difficult  and  expensive? 

No.  On  the  contrary,  the  penalties  in  the 
bill  are  designed  to  make  S.  1740  self -enforc- 
ing and,  therefore,  self -policing. 

The  penalty  provisions  of  8.  1740  are  mod- 
eled after  the  better  State  laws — penalties 
which  seemed  to  minimize  the  problem  of 
enforcement  by  the  supervisory  agency,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  encourage  maximum  com- 
pliance with  the  law  by  the  parties  affected. 
These  penalty  provisions  are  not  new.  They 
have  been  tried  and  tested  In  various  States. 
Of  course,  I  would  be  happy  to  accept  any 
suggestions  for  Improvement  In  this  section 
of  the  blU. 
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9.  Is  there  any  vital  or  substantial  dis- 
tinction between  retail  mercbants  extend- 
ing credit  and  llnanclal  Institutions  lending 
money  which  needs  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration m  S. 1740? 

We  are  certainly  well  aware  c<  the  legal 
distinction  between  charging  interest  and 
charging  a  time  price. 

The  distinction  between  granting  credit 
and  lending  money  has  been  recognized  by 
many  State  courts.  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  time-price  doctrine  In  any 
way.  This  Is  a  matter  for  the  States  to  de- 
termine. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  took  the  word  "In- 
terest" out  of  the  bin  last  year  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  were  not  trying  to  force  all 
credit  charges  Into  the  legal  concept  of  In- 
terest. 

However,  whatever  the  legal  distinctions 
may  be  between  various  types  of  credit 
charges,  typically  the  average  buyer  or  bor- 
rower Is  faced  with  a  number  of  different 
types  of  credit  plans — some  offered  by  mer- 
chants, some  offered  by  lenders — all  of  which 
are  offering  credit  at  a  price.  The  buyer  or 
borrower  has  little  or  no  concern  over  the 
legal  distinctions  Involved  here.  He  merely 
needs  uniform  credit  cost  information  so 
that  he  Is  able  to  compare  credit  prices  and 
shop  for  credit  wisely. 

10.  Shouldn't  any  problems  concerning 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  be  left  to  the 
States  to  correct? 

I  firmly  believe  that  matters  that  directly 
affect  the  stability  of  the  economy  are  not 
only  a  proper  but  a  necessary  concern  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Employment 
Act  of  1946  states  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote  free 
competitive  enterprise  and  mazlmxun  em- 
ployment, production  and  purchasing  power. 
Also  a  primary  function  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Is  to  manage  the  money  supply  In 
such  a  way  as  to  promote  economic  stabiliza- 
tion. There  is  general  agreement  in  the 
business  world  that  these  are  necessary  f\mc- 
aons  of  the  Federal  Government. 
^S.  1740  merely  requires  the  disclosxire  of 
certain  Information.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
regulate  the  contents  or  terms  of  credit  con- 
tracts. It  does  not  attempt  to  regulate  many 
facets  of  consumer  credit  that  are  already 
being  regulated  by  some  States. 

There  are  many  problems  in  the  field  of 
consimier  credit  which  are  better  left  to  the 
States  to  correct — abuses  in  regard  to  credit 
life  Insurance,  usury  limits,  balloon  notes, 
pickup  payments  and  garnishments,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few.  Certainly  an  adequate  trade 
practice  law  at  the  State  level  should  recog- 
nize these  aspects  of  consumer  credit  and 
attempt  to  correct  such  abuses.  We  have 
made  no  such  attempt  to  do  so  In  S.  1740. 

Also,  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
section  6(b)  of  S.  1740  provides  that  the 
power  to  administer  this  law  can  be  turned 
over  to  any  State  which  requires  the  dis- 
closure of  the  same  credit  cost  informa- 
tion. I  would  hope  that,  in  time,  every  State 
would  be  prepared  to  take  over  the  function 
of  supervising  this  law. 

However,  it  is  no  secret  that  some  are 
opposed  to  S.  1740  because  they  do  not  want 
any  Improvements  In  the  law  at  either  the 
State  or  Federal  level. 

In  one  State  legislature  where  a  truth-ln- 
lendlng  bill  was  introduced  early  this  year, 
representatives  of  the  lending  and  retailing 
Industry  testified  before  the  State  legisla- 
ture that  such  a  full  disclosure  bill  should 
not  be  passed  at  the  State  level  because  there 
was  no  need  to  legislate  at  the  State  level 
since  the  V3.  Congress  was  considering  a 
similar  bill.  Second,  they  stressed  the  pos- 
sible adverse  effect  on  lenders  and  sellers  in 
that  particular  SUte  If  full  disclosure  were 
required  of  them  and  not  of  their  competi- 
tors in  other  States,  and  suggested  that  Fed- 
eral   legislation    would    affect    lenders   and 


sellers  in  all  States  eqiially  and,  therefore, 
would  be  preferable. 

It  would  appear  that  some  prefer  to  leave 
this  matter  to  the  States  not  out  of  any 
deep-seated  conviction  OTer  States  rights  but 
merely  because  they  do  not  wish  to  have  any- 
thing done  to  correct  existing  abuses. 

There  Is  another  aspect  about  this  ques- 
tion that  dlsttirbs  me.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  the  vast  majority 
of  repirtable  and  honest  merchants  are  will- 
ing to  so  vigorously  defend  the  unethical 
elements  in  their  industry  by  opposing  cor- 
rective legislation  at  both  the  State  and 
Federal  levels. 

Perhaps  It  Is  Just  a  fear  of  anything  new 
or  slightly  different,  but  I  urge  every  mer- 
chant and  lender  to  Jixlge  S.  1740  in  terms 
of  what  would  be  best  in  the  long  run  for 
their  industry,  the  consumer  and  the  econ- 
omy. 

COLLEGE  NEWS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
been  on  the  floor  for  6  hours  and  10 
minutes,  waiting  to  bring  before  the  Sen- 
ate HH.  8072,  making  appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  will  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, and  then  I  shall  decline  to  yield 
further  until  I  have  completed  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  I  have  been  waiting  with  him 
for  this  same  report  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations,  and  I  have 
likewise  been  waiting  for  a  long  time  for 
the  privilege  of  making  an  insertion  In 
the  Record,  which  I  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  do  earlier.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  this 
courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  learned  that 
one  of  this  country's  outstanding  tele- 
vision programs,  Ruth  Hagy's  "College 
News  Conference."  will  be  back  on  the  air 
this  year  over  the  National  Educational 
Television  Network.  Here  in  Washing- 
ton the  program  will  be  carried  on 
channel  5. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
welcome  the  news  that  this  outstanding 
public  affairs  program,  which  will  now 
mark  its  10th  year  on  network  television, 
will  once  again  be  playing  a  significant 
role  in  contributing  to  an  informed 
American  public  opinion  and  giving  our 
college  youth  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  news  events  of  the  day.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  many  promi- 
nent guests  have  already  been  selected 
for  the  forthcoming  weekly  series  of  one- 
half  hour  programs  which  will  begin  In 
November. 

As  a  member  of  the  Communications 
Subcommittee  who  has  a  deep  interest  In 
the  use  to  which  our  television  airways 
are  put,  I  am  deeply  gratified  with  the 
knowledge  that  "College  News  Confer- 
ence" will  once  again  be  making  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  viewing  public. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly  for  a  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
yield  further.  I  am  sorry.  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  discourteous  to  my  friend 


from  New  York,  but  I  have  already  an- 
nounced that  I  would  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  and  then  I  would 
not  yield  further  until  I  have  made  my 
brief  statement. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8072)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  a  very  few  remarks 
to  make  on  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriations bill  for  1962,  now  pending 
Senate  consideration. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  good  bill.  The 
subcommittee  conducted  6  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  bill.  We  took  810  pages  of 
testimony.  The  bill  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  believe  that  within  the 
course  of  a  very  few  minutes  I  can  state 
for  tlie  Members  of  the  Senate  the  budg- 
etary picture  presented  by  this  bill. 

The  budget  estimates  for  1962  amount- 
ed to  $292,827,398.  The  House  allowed 
$268,122,400,  a  cut  of  $24,704,998.  Of  this 
cut.  we  were  requested  to  restore  $4,861.- 
000.  The  $4,861,000,  when  added  to  the 
$389,210  in  Seixate  Document  No.  45. 
makes  a  total  of  $5^50.210.  which  we 
were  asked  to  add  to  the  House  bill. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mends the  addition  of  $2,315,960  making 
a  total  of  $270,438,360.  The  $270,438,360 
in  the  bill,  aside  from  being  $2.3  million 
over  the  House,  is  $5,934,153  over  last 
year's  appropriation  and  $22,389,038  im- 
der  the  1962  revised  budget  estimates. 
That  is  the  appropriations  picture. 

As  to  the  revenues,  the  bill  assumes  the 
ultimate  passage  of  an  Increase  in  the 
sales  tax.  from  which  would  accrue  $5.4 
million  over  the  remaining  9  months  of 
fiscal  year  1962.  We  are  going  along  with 
the  House  allowance  of  a  $30  milUon  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  general  fund,  and  a 
$2,753,000  Federal  payment  to  the  water 
fund  and  the  sanitary  sewage  works 
fund.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
also  concurs  with  the  $20.4  million  Fed- 
eral loan  to  the  general  fund,  and  the 
$8.6  million  Federal  loan  to  the  sanitary 
sewage  works  fund,  as  allowed  by  the 
Hoase.  The  estimated  surpluses  as  of 
June  30  of  this  year  amounted  to 
$1,549,000,  and  estimated  collections  will 
amount  to  $207,210,000  making  a  total 
in  estimated  revenues,  all  funds  com- 
bined, of  $275,912,000. 

The  bill  provides  a  balance  in  the 
general  fund  of  $47,000  and  a  surplus  in 
all  funds  of  $4,817,000. 

That  is  the  appropriations  and  reve- 
nue picture. 

Of  the  $2.3  million  which  we  are  about 
to  appropriate  in  excess  of  the  House 
figure.  $1.2  million  would  be  involved  in 
the  addition  to  the  Eliot  Junior  High 
School — $143,000  would  be  for  the  tree- 
planting  and  tree-trimming  program; 
$251,734  is  needed  to  restore  the  cuts 
made  by  the  House  in  the  Metropolitan 
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Police  item;  $241,000  would  be  for  the 
restoration  of  the  cuts  made  by  the 
House  in  the  "Police  and  Fire  Clinic." 
These  are  the  major  items  which  are 
being  restored. 

The  restoration  of  $251,000  for  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  would 
provide  the  110  policemen  originally  re- 
quested, thus  bringing  the  overall  au- 
thorized police  strength  to  2,824,  which 
would  be  176  under  the  minimum  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  87-60.  The  House 
allowed  59  policemen;  the  Senate  is  re- 
storing moneys  which  would  provide  the 
additional  51. 

The  subcommittee  studied  carefully 
the  appropriation  requests  for  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare.  A  reduc- 
tion of  $519,789  was  made  in  this  item. 
The  committee  acted  to  restore  $35,590 
for  the  relocation  service,  an  item  which 
had  been  disallowed  by  the  House,  mak- 
ing a  total  reduction  in  local  funds  of 
$484,199.  Federal  funds  which  are 
saved  as  a  result  of  local  funds  savings 
amount  to  $668,836,  making  a  total 
$1,153,035  savings  in  the  welfare  budget. 
Mr.  President,  in  its  report,  the  com- 
mittee expresses  concern  at  the  growing 
caseload  and  at  the  increasing  requests 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
The  committee  has  recommended  a  pilot 
project  of  at  least  five  investigators  to 
ferret  out  any  freeloaders  who  may  be 
on  the  case  rolls. 

The  committee  also  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  prior  to  1957  there  was  a 
$200  ceiling  on  public  assistance  grants 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  that  to- 
day at  least  23  of  the  50  States  have  a 
celling  on  ADC  grants.  -The  committee, 
in  its  report,  expresses  the  feeling  that 
the  Commissioners  should  carefully  re- 
view the  subject,  with  a  view  to  perhaps 
reimposing  a  ceiling  on  public  assistance 
grants  in  order  to  reduce  the  rapidly 
growing  costs  of  the  program.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  a  $275  ceiling  is 
the  maximum  presently  existing  In  any 
State.  Certainly  some  study  should  be 
given  to  the  advisability  of  a  similar 
maximum  limitation  on  public  assistance 
grants  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  committee  has  provided  for  the 
possible  eventuality,  which  I  hope  will 
not  occur,  and  which  I  believe  will  not 
occur,  of  the  failure  to  enact  the  in- 
creased sales  tax.  The  appropriation 
bill  contains  a  provision,  section  16,  for 
withholding  from  obligation,  by  deletion 
of  capital  outlay  projects,  any  amount 
sufficient  to  assure  the  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  within  available 
revenues.  So.  In  the  event  of  failure  of 
enactment  of  H.R.  258,  providing  for 
the  increase  in  sales  tax,  this  section 
should  make  possible  the  operation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government 
over  the  next  fiscal  year  without  a 
deficit, 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Schoeppel], 
who  serves  on  the  subcommittee  with 
me.  for  the  fine  attendance,  excellent 
cooperation,  and  great  help  he  rendered 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  hearings 
on  the  bill.  He  was  at  all  times  present, 
morning  and  afternoon.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly well  prepared,  and  he  has  been 
most  cooperative. 
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I  wish,  too,  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
mhig  [Mr.  McGee]  for  the  fine  coop- 
eration I  have  had  from  him.  This 
being  my  first  year  In  handling  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriation  bill,  I 
have  found  it  extremely  helpful  to  have 
Senators  in  attendance  and  to  have 
their  counsel  and  cooperation,  particu- 
larly the  two  Senators  whose  names  I 
have  mentioned. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also  ex- 
press gratitude  to  the  members  of  the 
staff,  Mr.  Harold  E.  Merrick  and  Mrs. 
Mamie  L.  Mizen. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield** 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  remarks  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  with  reference 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas.  Like 
him.  I  am  serving  for  the  first  time  on 
this  important  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee. It  was  a  pleasure  to  serve  and 
to  work  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  Many  times  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  subcommittee  I  marveled 
at  his  patience,  his  perseverance,  and  his 
painstaking  devotion  to  detail  as  he 
examined  into  practically  every  single 
phase  of  the  entire  bill.  I  commend  him 
for  it. 

Also  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGee]. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  best  measuies  we  could  possibly 
have  reported  without  doing  violence  to 
many  items  in  the  bill  which  we  could 
not  justify. 

I  share  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  the  hope  that  the  bUl  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  an  excellent  approach 
to  a  problem  which  recurs  every  year 
when  we  meet  to  finance  the  operations 
and  to  help  to  solve  the  difficulties  of 
the  District  of  Colimibia.  I  believe  that 
out  of  these  hearings,  by  reason  of  the 
methods  and  some  of  the  items  which 
were  examined  into  diligently  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  improvement,  in 
certain  respects,  will  result  in  the  year 
or  years  ahead. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McQEE.  Not  only  do  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  and  the 
tribute  paid  by  him  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  but  I  express  special  per- 
sonal pride  on  behalf  of  our  class,  the 
class  of  1958,  at  what  might  be  called 
the  esprit  de  corps  of  its  own  Members, 
who  entered  the  Senate  at  the  same 
time.  We  are  especially  proud  that  one 
of  our  Members  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  assume  full  responsibility  as  a  sub- 
committee chairman  to  examine  into  the 
extremely  tortuous,  difficult,  complex 
situation  and  requests  for  money  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  was 
a  tough  taskmaster,  but  he  was  always 


eminently  fair.  Thus  he  secured,  in  his 
probe  into  the  District  budget,  the  full- 
est measure  of  cooperation  and  profes- 
sional competence.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Senate  will  profit  by  his 
diligence. 

I  simply  wished  to  express  my  own  ap- 
preciation of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vu-ginia.  Mr. 
President.  Plato  thanked  the  gods  for 
permitting  him  to  live  in  the  age  of 
Socrates.  I  thank  the  benign  hand  of 
destiny  for  having  permitted  me  to  come 
to  the  Senate  and  to  serve  in  the  class 
of  1958,  referred  to  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  His  heart  is 
as  stout  as  the  Irish  oak  and  as  pure  as 
the  Lake  of  Killamey. 
Mr.  STENNIS  rose. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mi*.  President,  let  me 
congratulate  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee— its  chairman,   the   Senator 
from    West    Virginia    [Mr.   Byrd].   the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming — for  their  handling  of 
the  bill.     As  one  who  formerly  carried 
the  responsibility  of  serving  as  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee,  I  know  that 
Its  task  is  largely  a  thankless  one — ^not 
because  of  any  ingratitude  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  because  the  work  is  in  addition  to  all 
the  other  work  which  Senators  have  to 
do;  and  Senators  are  not  too  familiar 
with  the  subject  matter,  to  begin  with. 
I  have  read  the  press  reports  in  re- 
gard to  the  statements  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  made  about  these  ap- 
propriations and  the  possibility  of  ac- 
complishing even  more  with  less  money, 
rather     than     simply     increasing     the 
amounts  of  the  appropriation.   Certainly 
no  one  can  accuse  him  of  being  a  penny- 
pincher  type  with  respect  to  these  ap- 
propriations; but  at  the  same  time  he 
has  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  rea- 
sonable return  should  be  obtained  for  the 
appropriated  funds  expended.     I  com- 
mend him  highly  for  his  just  and  fair 
attitude  and  also  for  his  humane  quali- 
ties in  hewing  to  the  line;  and  likewise 
I  commend  his  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee, who  shared  in  all  that  work. 
The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is 
certainly  serving  in  a  highly  responsi- 
ble position;  and  his  discussion  of  the 
caseload  situation  relates  to  one  of  the 
current  "soft"  spots  of  our  society  and 
our  Nation.    I  believe  man  was  created 
for     the     purpose — among     others — of 
struggling,  and  that  if  he  does  not  do  so, 
his  muscles  and  his  mind  gradually  de- 
teriorate.   If  any  other  system  is  tried. 
I  believe  we  shall  be  headed  for  eventual 
failure.    So  I  wish  to  state  that  I  also 
appreciate  very  much  the  presentation 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  of  his  philosophy  in  connection 
with  the  bill. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that  I  appreciate 
very  much  indeed  the  fine  work  done  by 
Mr.  Harold  E.  Merrick,  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  staff,  who  also  was 
the  staff  member  assigned  to  this  work 
during  the  days  when  I  was  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  His  outstanding  con- 
tributions have  been  invaluable. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
gracious  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  hope  I  can  be  deserving 
of  them. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  should  state, 
finally,  that  in  making  the  reductions  in 
the  public-welfare  items,  the  committee 
still  recommends  an  increase  of 
$1,049,440  over  the  amount  appropriated 
last  year.  So  we  think  we  have  been 
liberal  enough,  but  not  too  liberal.  We 
do  not  believe  we  have  been  unfair,  un- 
just, or  unreasonable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments 
be  conslderei  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  recommended  be  re- 
garded as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  fvu-ther  amendment,  provided  that  no 
point  of  order  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  12,  after  the  word  "Com- 
missioners", to  rtrtlce  out  "tl5.306,600"  and 
Insert  "$15,430,560".  and  In  lln«  13.  after 
the  word  "which",  to  strike  out  "$230,000" 
and  Insert  "<290.000". 

On  page  4.  line  3.  after  the  word  "as- 
signed", to  Insert  "the  present  lieutenant 
In  charge  of  the  Accident  Investigation  Unit 
of  Traffic  Division  with  the  rank  and  pay 
of  captain  while  so  assigned,  the  present 
senior  lieutenant  assigned  to  the  Robbery 
Squad  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  captain 
while  so  assigned,  the  present  lieutenant 
aaalgned  sa  Pawn  Inspector  with  the  rank 
and  pay  of  captain  while  so  as&igned,";  in 
line  11,  after  the  words  "purchase  of",  to 
strike  out  "sixty-two-  and  Insert  "sixty- 
four",  and  In  line  16,  after  the  word  "pur- 
poses", to  strike  out  "$55,139,500"  and  Insert 
"$65,712366". 

On  page  5,  line  8,  after  the  word  "only" 
to  strike  out  "$53,870,800"  and  Insert  '$54.- 
091.734". 

On  page  6,  line  8.  after  the  word  "Health", 
to  strike  out  "$62,477,500"  and  Insert  "$61,- 
993.090". 

On  page  6.  line  21,  after  the  word  "Com- 
missioners", to  strike  out  "$10,698,700"  and 
insert  "$10,882,300".  and  in  line  22.  after  the 
word  "which",  to  strike  out  "$6,917,700"  and 
insert  "$7,081300". 

On  page  7,  after  line  17,  to  insert: 
"mxscxllankous 
"Settlement  of  claims  and  suits 

"For  the  payment  of  claims  in  excess  of 
$250.  approved  by  the  Commissioners  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Pebrviary  11,  1929.  as  amended  (46  Stat. 
1160;  46  SUt.  500;  65  Stat.  131),  $17488." 

At  the  top  of  page  8,  to  insert: 

"Audited  claim.s 

"For  an  amount  for  the  payment  of  claims, 
certified  to  be  due  by  the  accounting  of- 
ficers of  the  District  of  Columbia,  \inder 
appropriations  the  balances  of  which  have 
bfen  exhausted  or  credited  to  the  general 
or  special  funds  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  provided  by  law  (DC.  Code,  title  47.  sec. 
130a),  being  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal 
year  1960  and  prior  fiscal  years,  $44,022, 
together  with  such  further  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  on  audited 
claims  for  refunds  at  not  exceeding  4  per 
centiim  per  anniun  as  provided  by  law  (Act 
of  July  10,  1952,  66  Stat.  546.  sec.  14d)." 

On  page  9,  line  9.  after  the  word  "com- 
pletion", to  insert  'Eliot  Junior  High  School 


AddiUon";  in  line  20.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$41,778,900"  and  in- 
sert "$43,436,700";  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "which",  to  strike  out  "$6,625,000" 
and  insert  "$6,825,000":  in  line  22.  after 
the  nimierals  "1962",  to  strike  out  "$6,500,- 
000"  and  insert  "$6,661,800",  and  on  page 
10,  line  13,  after  the  word  "house",  to  in- 
sert a  colon  and  the  following  additional 
proviso:  "Provided  further.  That  the  un- 
expended balances  of  the  amounts  pre- 
viously appropriated  under  the  accounts 
herewith  consolidated  may  be  transferred  to 
this  account  for  use  for  the  same  purposes 
as  appropriated." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  8072)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  insist 
upon  its  amendments,  request  a  confer- 
ence thereon  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byea  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Kefauvui,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Schceppel,  and 
Mr.  Hruska  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


PREVENTION    OF   CORRUPT   PRAC- 
TICES IN  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  853,  S.  2426. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecislativk  Clkrk.  A  bill 
(S.  2426)  to  revise  the  Federal  election 
laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  in  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING  obtained  the  floor. 


ATTACHMENT  OP  SALARIES  OF  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  PANAMA  CANAL 
COMPANY 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr..  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia for  2  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of  his 
putting  through  some  urgent  legislation, 
without  my  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  With  the  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  doec 
not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SALARIES  OP  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL  COMPANY 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  692.  H  Jt.  3156. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HH. 
3156)  to  make  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
jjany  immune  from  attachment  or  gar- 
nishment of  salaries  owed  its  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California? 

There  being  no  (tbjectlon,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
1,  after  line  9,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sbc.  a.  That  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Augxist 
12,  1968,  as  amended.  Is  ameixled  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Skc.  2.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  im- 
mediately on  and  after  March  81.  1962: 
Provided,  however,  That  contracts  in  effect 
until  midnight  March  31.  1962.  unless  such 
contracts  terminate  earlier  by  their  own 
terms,  or  are  rendered  Illegal  under  the  terms 
of  the  first  section  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  page  2.  lines  1  through  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  to  the  committee  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  pro« 
posed,  on  page  2.  to  strike  out  lines  1 
through  5,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

See.  2.  ThU  Act  shall  be  effective  imm«dl- 
ately  upon  enactment  and  shaU  cease  to  be 
effective  on  and  after  October  16,  1961 :  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  contracts  in  effect  mid- 
night September  14,  1961,  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  midnight  October  15.  1961.  un- 
less such  contracts  terminate  earlier  by  their 
own  terms,  or  are  rendered  Ulegal  under  the 
terms  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  a  brief 
explanation.  This  is  an  extender  of  the 
dual  rate  moratorium  law.  A  while  ago 
we  passed  the  dusd-rate  bill.  The  law 
will  expire  at  12  o'clock  midnight.  This 
extender  is  noncontroversial.  HJl.  3156 
came  from  the  House.  It  is  agreeable 
to  everybody.  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrofised  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3156)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  make  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany Immune  from  attachment  or  gar- 
nishment of  salaries  owed   to  Its  em- 


ployees, and  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916." 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 


FILIBUSTER  RULE  CANNOT  BE 
CONSTITUTIONALLY  APPLIED  TO 
PROPOSALS  TO  CHANGE  THE 
SENATE  RULES 

IMTSOOUCnON 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  indicated  that  the 
Senate  shortly  will  begin  consideration 
of  resolutions  to  amend  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  4)  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration without  recommendation  would 
simply  change  the  present  requirement 
for  cloture  in  section  2  of  rule  XXn 
from  two-thirds  to  three-fifths.  A  re- 
view of  past  cloture  votes  indicates  that 
such  a  change  in  rule  XXn  would  make 
little  practical  difference.  Moreover,  and 
this  must  be  emphasized,  a  three-flfths 
rule  does  not  satisfy  the  principle  that 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  must  have  the 
right  to  act  on  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate after  an  opportunity  for  full  debate. 

On  September  6, 1  introduced,  for  my- 
self and  14  other  Senators  of  both  par- 
ties, an  amendment  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4  which  we  intend  to  offer  at  the 
appropriate  time,  to  provide  an  alterna- 
tive procedure  for  cloture  by  a  consti- 
tutional majority  of  the  Senate  after  a 
minimum  of  15  days  of  debate.  In  addi- 
tion, our  proposed  amendment  would 
provide  for  an  equal  division  of  time  for 
debate  after  either  majority  or  two- 
thirds  cloture.  The  cosponsors  of  this 
proposed  amendment  are  Senators 
Douglas,  Javits.  Humphrey.  Kuchel, 
Carroll,  Beall.  Hart,  Bush,  McCarthy, 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  Morse.  Scott,  Prox- 
mire,  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

In  my  opinion,  an  amendment  of  rule 
XXn  along  the  lines  of  our  proposal  is 
the  only  way  of  finally  resolving  this 
controversy. 

I  am  willing  to  make  any  reasonable 
concession  to  assure  full  debate  of  any 
proposition  before  the  Senate,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  we  cannot  compromise  on  the 
principle  of  majority  rule  and  still  up- 
hold the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

It  might  as  well  be  made  clear  now. 
that  a  defeat  on  this  issue  at  this  time 
will  not  be  the  end  of  this  dispute.  The 
matter  will  be  raised  again  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  and  again  when  the 
next  Congress  convenes  and  on  every 
other  appropriate  occasion  until  our  ob- 
jective is  achieved.  We  believe  that  our 
position  is  squarely  based  on  the  Con- 
stitution, and  we  will  never  acquiesce  to 
a  practice  which  flies  directly  in  the  face 
of  the  fundamental  law  and  operates 
to  perpetuate  the  control  of  the  actions 
of  the  Senate  by  a  minority. 

There  is  one  assumption  about  the 
procedure  on  a  rules  change  at  this  stage 
in  the  session  which  must  be  challenged. 
The  assumption  Is  that  the  present  pro- 
visions of  rule  XXn  requiring  cloture 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  are  applicable  to 
proposals  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
cvn — laso 


Senate.  Since  I  believe  this  procedural 
matter  may  be  of  decisive  significance  in 
determining  whether  we  will  succeed  in 
adopting  a  meaningful  change  in  rule 
XXn,  I  want  to  discuss  at  this  time  the 
arguments  against  this  Interpretation  of 
the  rules. 

ASGTTMXNT 

Article  1,  section  5,  clause  2,  of  the 
Constitution  provides  as  follows: 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rxiles  of 
Its  proceedings,  punish  its  Members  for  dis- 
orderly behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

The  rules  adopted  by  either  the  House 
or  Senate  under  this  provision  must  of 
course  conform  to  other  constitutional 
limitations.  In  exercising  its  authority 
to  determine  rules  of  proceedings  the 
Senate  may  not  "ignore  constitutional 
restraints  or  violate  fundamental  rights, 
and  there  should  be  a  reasonable  rela- 
tion between  the  mode  or  method  of 
proceeding  established  by  the  rule  and 
the  result  which  is  sought  to  be  at- 
tained"— United  States  v.  Ballin  (144 
US.  1.  5). 

The  Constitution  requires  a  vote  of 
more  than  a  majority  in  only  five 
instances.  Two-thirds  rather  than  a 
majority  is  required  to  override  a  veto — 
article  I.  section  1.  clause  2 — to  ratify 
a  treaty — article  n.  section  2.  clause  2 — 
to  initiate  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion— article  V — to  convict  in  cases  of 
imp>eachment — article  I,  section  3.  clause 
6 — and  to  expel  Members — article  I,  sec- 
tion 5,  clause  2.  THe  specificity  with 
which  these  requirements  are  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution  makes  it  evident 
that  in  no  other  cases  may  a  two-thirds 
vote  be  required  for  action.  The  Found- 
ing Fathers  obviously  recognized  that  the 
principle  of  majority  action  would  be 
applicable  imless  exceptions  were  ex- 
pressly stated.  "Exemptions  made  In 
such  detail  preclude  their  enlargement 
by  implication" — Addison  v.  Holly  Hill 
Co.  (322  UjS.  607  at  617). 

The  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  is  particularly  evident  in 
connection  with  the  power  of  each  House 
of  Congress  to  determine  the  niles  of 
its  proceedings  imder  article  I,  section  5, 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution  which  I 
have  quoted.  This  particular  clause  also 
applies  to  expulsion  of  Members  and  in 
that  case  specifies  that  expulsion  shall 
be  with  the  concurrence  of  two-ttiirds 
of  the  House.  Nothing  could  be  more 
certain  under  these  circumstances  than 
that  a  two-thirds  requirement  could  not 
also  be  imposed  as  a  limitatiOTi  on  the 
power  of  Congress  to  adopt  rules  of 
proceedings. 

Majority  rule  is  the  general  principle 
of  all  democratic  procedure.  As  a  result 
we  find  that  even  the  situations  in  which 
a  two-thirds  vote  is  specified  In  the 
Constitution  are  narrowly  construed.  It 
has  been  held,  for  example,  that  the  two- 
thirds  margin  applies  to  Members  pres- 
ent and  voting,  not  to  Members  present. 
Even  more  strikingly,  it  has  been  held 
that  amendments  to  resolutions  propos- 
ing constitutional  amendments,  propos- 
ing expulsion  of  Members,  or  admitting 
evidence  in  impeachment  trials  may  be 


agreed  to  by  a  majority  vote  even  though 
the  original  proposition  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  See  Hinds'  PrecedMits,  vol- 
ume n,  section  274;  volume  m,  section 
2167;  volume  V,  sections  7031,  7032. 
These  precedents  show  that  majority 
rule  has  been  favored  by  Congress  wher- 
ever possible. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  give  further  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  attitude  of  the  Founding 
Fathers.  Two  instances  are  recorded  in 
which  the  Convention  rejected  efforts  to 
impose  a  two-thirds  requirement  on  the 
exercise  of  legislative  authority.  The 
first  related  to  the  exercise  of  legislative 
authority  over  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  A  proposal  to  subject  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power  to  a  two-thirds  vote 
was  made  and  rejected  after  Mr.  Sher- 
man, one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention, said  that  "to  require  more  than 
a  majority  to  decide  a  question  was  al- 
ways embarrassing,  as  had  been  experi- 
enced in  cases  requiring  the  votes  of  nine 
States  in  Congress  [under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation] ." 

A  similar  effort  to  limit  the  power  of 
Congress  over  navigation  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  requirement  was  also  defeated.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  finally  adopted  with  re- 
spect to  these  subjects — article  I.  sec- 
tion 8,  clause  3 — does  not  state  that 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  by  ma- 
jority vote  to  regulate  ccwnmerce,  but 
simply  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
"to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  among  the  several  States." 
Yet  the  requirement  of  action  by  ma- 
jority tmder  this  clause  is  as  clear  as  if 
it  had  been  explicitly  stated,  just  as  it 
is  in  every  other  case  in  which  there  is 
no  specification  of  the  vote  required. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations 
that  any  rule  of  either  House  which 
limits  the  p>ower  of  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  by  majority  vote  other  than 
as  specified  in  the  Constitution  would 
raise  serious  constitutional  questions. 
For  example,  a  rule  of  the  Senate  re- 
quiring aU  legislation  relating  to  the 
commerce  clause  to  be  approved  unani- 
mously, would  plainly  violate  the  Con- 
stitution. Conversely,  a  rule  of  the 
Senate  permitting  ratification  of  trea- 
ties by  a  one-third  rather  than  a  two- 
thirds  vote  would  likewise  be  unconsti- 
tutional. There  is  no  distinction  between 
these  situations  and  a  requirement  in 
the  rules  that  the  Senate  may  determine 
the  rules  of  its  proceedings  only  by  a 
two-thirds  vote.  Such  a  requirement 
in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  would  be 
violative  of  article  I,  section  5.  clause  2 
of  the  Constitution  for  precisely  the 
same  reasons  that  a  one-third  vote  for 
ratifying  treaties  would  violate  article 
II.  section  2,  clause  2,  or  a  unanimous 
vote  for  legislation  regulating  commerce 
would  violate  article  I,  section  8,  clause 
3  of  the  Constitution. 

The  argument  will  be  made  that  rule 
XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  require  a  two -thirds  vote 
for  the  adoption  of  rules  of  proceeding 
but  only  for  limiting  debate.  In  form, 
this  Is  certainly  the  case.    But  only  a 
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blind  man  would  be  unable  to  see 
through  this  artifice.  The  provisions  of 
Rule  XXn,  if  applicable  to  proceedings 
to  amend  the  rules,  are  as  much  a  curb 
on  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  act  by  ma- 
jority vote  as  they  would  be  if  the  rule 
explicitly  required  a  two-thirds  vote  for 
passage  of  a  rules  change.  Rule  XXll 
is,  in  reality,  a  rule  of  substance  dis- 
guised as  a  rule  of  procedure.  It  vests 
control  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  a  minority  just  as  surely  as  if  it 
said  that  no  legislation  or  change  in  the 
rules  shall  be  passed  to  which  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
present  and  voting  objected.  The  Con- 
stitution cannot  be  evaded  by  elaborate 
fictions  and  disguises.  Every  filibuster 
bears  witness  to  the  true  character  of 
Rule  XXn.  Unmasked,  it  appears  as 
a  blatant  attempt  to  subject  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate  to  the  control  of  any 
minority  group  determined  to  exercise 
a  verbal  veto  power  over  legislation  the 
minority  does  not  favor. 

Actually,  this  point  is  frequently  con- 
ceded by  the  opponents  of  majority  clo- 
ture, but  in  another  context.  They  al- 
lege frequently  that  the  filibuster  has 
prevented  the  passage  of  legislation.  In 
testimony  before  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  in  the  85th  Congress, 
for  example,  we  find  one  Senate  witness 
saying : 

The  most  famous  measiire  to  my  section 
of  the  country  that  has  ever  been  defeated 
by  free  and  unlimited  debate  was  the  Force 
bill  of  1890.  a  bUI  somewhat  in  the  same 
category  as  the  civil  rights  bill  that  is  now 
before  the  Senate  (hearings,  p.  260). 

Another  Senator  expressed  the  same 
thought  in  these  words; 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
filibustering  does  not  prevent  needed  legis- 
lation. I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  in 
American  history  where  an  important  meas- 
ure defeated  by  a  filibuster  has  been  enacted 
later.  Nearly  every  proposal  thus  rejected 
has  died  unregretted  by  the  country  No 
really  meritorious  measure  has  been  defeated 
by  filibuster,  but  some  vicious  proposals  have 
been  killed   (hearings,  p.  91). 

These  examples  could  be  endlessly 
duplicated.  They  show  unmistakable 
recognition  of  the  very  proposition  I  am 
urging;  namely,  that  rule  XXII  is  a 
method  under  which  a  minority  can  de- 
feat legislation  and  not  a  method  of 
protecting  the  right  of  debate. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  comments  in 
the  quoted  statements  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  legislation  which  has  been  de- 
feated imder  rule  XXII.  But  this  really 
is  beside  the  point.  The  fact  is  that 
those  who  make  these  arguments — and 
this  includes  virtually  every  opponent  of 
majority  cloture — are  admittmg  that 
rule  XXII  is  a  rule  of  substance  and 
not  procedure.  They  are  admitting  that 
it  preserves  in  a  minority  of  the  Senate 
the  power  to  "kill"  legislation.  They 
are  admitting  that  the  filibuster  oper- 
ates as  a  restriction  on  majority  rule  ex- 
actly as  though  rule  XXII  provided  that 
legislation  had  to  be  approved  by  a  two- 
thirds  rather  than  a  majority  vote. 

As  I  have  said  before,  a  majority  may 
sometimes  be  wrong,  but  so  may  less 
than  a  majority,  and  under  our- Con- 
stitution, luiless  otherwise  specified,  it 


is  the  majority  of  the  Senate  which  is 
given  power  to  enact  legislation  and  de- 
termine the  rules  of  its  proceedings. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  only  time 
a  rules  change  can  be  made  without  be- 
ing subject  to  a  filibuster  is  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  Congress.  I  concede 
that  the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress  is 
the  most  appropriate  time  to  amend  the 
rules.  Vice  President  Nixon's  rulings  re- 
move any  doubt  of  the  power  of  each  new 
Congress  to  adopt  whatever  rules  it 
wishes  without  having  to  overcome  a 
filibuster.  In  addition,  time  is  not  as 
heavy  a  factor  in  our  deliberations  at 
the  opening  of  a  new  Congress  as  at  the 
late  stages  of  the  session.  The  argu- 
ment I  am  making  even  if  accepted 
will  not  ameliorate  the  pressure  of  time 
at  this  point  in  the  session. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate 
can  acquiesce  to  a  rule  which  is  un- 
constitutional even  for  the  duration  of 
a  session.  The  Senate  could  adopt  a 
rule,  for  example,  subjecting  all  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  postal  service  to 
a  two-thirds  vote.  But  a  hundred 
years  of  acquiescence  to  such  a  rule 
would  not  validate  it  for  any  portion  of 
a  session.  The  fact  that  no  action  was 
taken  on  a  rules  change  at  the  beginning 
of  this  session  was  a  disappointment,  but 
the  Constitution  is  not  amended  by  re- 
grettable decisions  and  our  inaction  then 
is  no  bar  to  action  now. 

My  argument  does  not  necessarily  re- 
quire a  holding  that  rule  XXII  is  un- 
constitutional. It  is  a  well-established 
principle  of  statutory  construction  that 
wherever  possible  a  statute  should  be 
interpreted  to  avoid  serious  constitu- 
tional questions.  This  is  based  on  the 
premise — which  is  eminently  reason- 
able— that  Congress,  in  its  rules  and  en- 
actments, intends  to  and  must  respect 
constitutional  limitations. 

In  this  case,  a  close  examination  of 
the  present  language  of  rule  XXn  re- 
veals that  it  does  not  make  any  specific 
reference  in  respect  to  cloture  to  "pro- 
posals to  change  the  rules."  Section  2 
of  rule  XXn,  which  sets  forth  the 
requirements  for  cloture,  refers  to  "any 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business."  These  are  very  broad  terms, 
but  it  is  significant  that  section  3  of 
rule  XXII,  unlike  section  2,  expressly 
refers  in  another  connection  to  a  "pro- 
posal to  change  any  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate."  It  is  also  signif- 
icant that,  from  1949  to  1959,  section 
3  of  rule  XXII  and  section  2  by  refer- 
ence, did  make  expressly  inapplicable  to 
a  "proposal  to  change  any  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate"  the  re- 
quirement of  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn  which 
was  then  contained  in  section  2  of  rule 

xxn. 

If  necessary  to  avoid  serious  consti- 
tutional question,  the  fact  that  section 
2  of  rule  XXII  does  not  expressly  refer 
to  "proposals  to  change  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate"  may  plausibly  be 
construed  as  meaning  that  the  rule  does 
not  apply  to  such  proposals.  Under  this 
construction,  the  Senate  would  consider 
any  rules  change  proposals  under  gen- 
eral parliamentary  law  based  on  "Jef- 
ferson's   Manual"    and   other    relevant 


sources.  The  rulings  of  Vice  President 
Nixon  in  1957  and  1959  make  it  clear  that 
under  these  conditions,  the  Senate  would 
proceed  under  "whatever  procedures  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  approves."  The 
motion  for  the  previous  question  would 
be  available,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
established  practice  in  legislative  bodies, 
this  motion  could  be  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority vote.  See  Mason,  "Manual  of  Leg- 
islative Procedure,"  1953,  page  245. 

I  recognize  that  this  construction  of 
rule  XXII  may  not  accord  with  the  in- 
tention of  those  who  sponsored  the 
amendments  adopted  to  the  rule  in  1959. 
However,  the  most  important  considera- 
tion must  be  conforming  our  rules  to 
constitutional  limitations.  In  his  ruling 
in  1957,  Vice  President  Nixon  stated: 
"Any  provision  of  Senate  rules  adopted 
in  a  previous  Congress  which  has  the 
expressed  or  practical  effect  of  denying 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  in  a  new  Con- 
gress the  right  to  adopt  the  rules  under 
which  it  desires  to  proceed  is.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair,  unconstitutional." 
While  it  is  true  that  this  statement  was 
made  in  connection  with  the  right  of 
the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  adopt  new  rules,  what 
I  have  tried  to  explain  in  my  remarks 
today  is  that  there  is  no  basis  in  the  Con- 
stitution for  yielding  on  this  principle  at 
any  time  during  a  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Accordingly,  under  a  proper  construc- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Senate  can  either  determine 
that  the  requirements  for  cloture  under 
rule  XXII  are  not  intended  to  apply  to 
proposals  to  change  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  that  such  requirements,  if  they 
purport  to  be  applicable,  are  an  invalid 
abridgment  of  the  right  of  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  to  determine  the  rules  of 
its  proceedings  under  article  I,  section 
5,  clause  2,  of  the  Constitution. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  at  length 
because  of  its  decisive  impwrtance  in  the 
pending  debate  on  proposals  to  change 
rule  xxn.  At  this  stage  in  the  session, 
unless  the  views  I  have  outlined  are  ac- 
cepted, the  likelihood  of  Senate  action 
on  a  significant  change  in  rule  XXII  is 
virtually  nil.  If  the  Senate  ever  is  to 
have  a  real  opportunity  to  express  its 
will  on  this  question,  it  must  be  under 
procediu-es  which  will  permit  action  by 
a  majority  of  the  Members.  As  I  indi- 
cated in  my  individual  views  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  "Any  other  course 
will  allow  a  minority  of  the  Senate  to 
determine  under  what  rules  the  Senate 
is  to  conduct  its  proceedings — a  situa- 
tion inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  contrary  to  good  rea- 
son, and  fatal  to  prospects  for  a  mean- 
ingful change  in  rule  XXII." 

I  have  furnished  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  majority  leader,  and 
other  interested  Senators,  copies  of  these 
remarks.  It  is  my  hope  that  they  will 
accept  this  interpretation  of  rule  XXII 
when  the  issue  is  presented.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  redeem  the  pledges  of 
the  leaders  of  both  major  parties  to  re- 
store majority  rule  to  the  Senate.  The 
ruling  of  the  Vice  Piesident  on  this  issue 


may  very  well  determine  whether  the 
Senate  will  keep  faith  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  live  up  to  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATXNQ.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  have  listened  to  the 
Senator  with  great  interest.  He  has 
been  gracious  enough  to  furnish  a  nimi- 
ber  of  us  in  advance  with  copies  of  his 
remarks,  so  I  am  familiar  with  the  basic 
argimients  made  in  the  Senator's  most 
interesting  and.  to  a  lawyer,  fascinating 
statement.    It  really  is  a  legal  brief. 

The  Senator  raises  several  Interesting 
points. 

Since  the  Senate  is  the  Judge  of  the 
constitutionality  of  Its  own  proceedings, 
and  since  the  Senate's  normal  action  is 
by  a  majority,  a  question  is  raised  as  to 
whether  a  majority  could  determine  that 
rule  XXII  and  the  procedure  there  pro- 
vided does  not  apply  to  a  change  in  the 
rules,  because  it  would  violate  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Second,  the  idea  generally  has  ob- 
tained in  the  Senate — and  has  been  niled 
upon  by  the  Vice  President  preceding  the 
present  Vice  President.  Vice  President 
Nixon — that  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress  the  rule*  are  open  to  amend- 
ment under  normal  parliamentary  law 
without  restraint  as  to  rule  XXn. 
Therefore,  should  not  that,  in  all  logic, 
apply  at  any  time.  If  there  is  a  need  to 
change  the  rules? 

It  seems  to  me  these  are  most  novel 
and  mo6t  interesting  points.  So  far  as 
I  know,  they  are  certainly  points  of  first 
impression.  At  least,  the  two  I  have 
mentioned  certainly  are. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  the  points.  I  have  listened  to  the 
Senator  with  the  greatest  of  Interest 
and  with  the  greatest  of  sympathy  for 
his  position,  and  also  with  a  mind  com- 
pletely open  to  the  conviction  that  this 
is  the  way  to  proceed. 

The  Senator  has.  in  two  respects, 
picked  upon  an  organic  right  of  the 
Senate  to  determine  whether  what  It 
does  is  or  is  not  in  consonance  with 
the  Constitution.  He  has  raised  a  ques- 
tion of  the  cor\structlon  of  nile  xxii 
in  a  way  which  is  logical,  and  consistent 
with  the  accepted  ruling  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  which  I  think  is  most  ex- 
emplary in  terms  of  the  industry  and 
legal  skill  of  our  colleague. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  has  cer- 
tainly given  a  fine  demonstration  of  his 
industry  by  this  paper.  At  first  reading, 
and  upon  first  consideration,  these  ideas 
appear  to  me  to  be  very  appealing,  and 
I  think  it  is  rather  difficult  to  see  the 
legal  holes  in  them.  Certainly  others 
who  are  opposed  to  this  view  will  hare 
their  opportunity  to  speak. 

For  the  moment,  I  wish  to  state  to  the 
Senator  that  he  Is  rendering  an  out- 
standmg  service  In  the  very  considered 
and  learned  judgment  which  he  is  pre- 
senting today.  It  is  most  sitmulating 
and  provocative.  I  see  real  practicabil- 
ity in  the  approach  he  is  inaugurating 
as  a  stage  In  the  legal  consideration  of 
this  particular  problem. 

My  colleague  has  opened  a  new  ave- 
nue, a  new  vein  of  legal  thought  in  re- 
spect to  the  problem,  which  may  well 


prove  to  be  a  real  innovation  and  most 
productive.  I  am  delighted  he  has  done 
so.  It  Is  quite  typical  of  his  work  in 
the  Senate. 

I  add  my  approval  and  praise  as  a 
la^Tcr,  as  well  as  a  Senator,  to  the  most 
interesting  thesis,  which  may  well  prove 
to  be  most  significant  and  an  outstand- 
ingly important  precedent. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York,  who.  as 
we  all  know,  has  been  one  of  the  great 
fighters  for  a  change  in  rule  XXII  ever 
since  he  has  been  a  Member  of  this  body. 
I  appreciate  his  remarks  also  because  he 
Is  a  distinguished  lawyer. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest,  not  only  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  but  also  as  a  lawyer,  to  the 
Senator's  elucidation  of  what  can  be 
described  as  an  exploration  of  the  effect 
of  minority  rule  as  it  has  developed 
under  the  operation  of  rule  XXH.  It 
is  extremely  interesting  to  note  that  the 
very  able  Senator  m  pointmg  out  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  in  fact  defeated  when 
matters  of  substance  are  concerned,  not 
merely  matters  of  form,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  rule. 

The  Senator  is  a  very  distinguished 
lawyer,  with  a  reputation  not  only  in  his 
own  city  and  State  but  also  nationally 
because  of  long  experience  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committees  of  this  body  and  of  the 
other  body.  He  is  making  an  extremely 
important  contribution  to  the  body  of 
information  which  will  confront  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  when  the  rulings 
will  have  to  be  made. 

I  believe  Senators  are  and  should  be 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  research,  for  the  close  rea- 
soning involved  in  the  statement  which 
he  is  presently  making,  and  for  the  ad- 
dition to  our  knowledge  which  this  rea- 
soning involves. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  statement 
he  is  making  and  for  giving  me  an  op- 
portunity to  conunent. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
remarks.  I  am  proud  that  he  was  inter- 
ested enough  in  the  legal  argument  I  am 
making  to  give  It  the  study  he  appar- 
ently has  given  it.  I  know  his  desire  to 
effect  a  meaningful  change  in  rule  XXII 
is  the  same  as  mine.  The  Senator  has 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  of 
us  working  to  restore  fair  procedures  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  am  grateful  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  well  imder- 
stands  that  my  feeling  in  this  whole 
problem  is  parallel  to  and  in  solid  sup- 
port of  the  purpose  which  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York  has  in  mind,  as 
well  as  the  purpose  expressed  on  many 
occasions  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  realize  that,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonma  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AIRPORT 
ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HM.  8102)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  so  as  to  extend 
the  time  for  making  grants  under  the 
provisions  of  such  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

<  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Sept  13,  1961,  p.  19221, 
Congressional  Record.  ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Resol%>ed.  That  the  House  recede  from  Ita 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bUl  (HJl.  8102)  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  so  as  to 
extend  the  time  for  making  grants  under 
the  provisions  of  such  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes",  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proF>osed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment,  insert:  "That  section  4  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  (49  UJ3.C.  1108)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  '(a)'  Immediately  after 
•Sac.  4.'  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"  'Announcement  of  Program 
"  '(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  make  public  by  January  1  of  each 
year  the  proposed  program  of  airport  de- 
velopment intended  to  be  undertaken  during 
the  fiscal  year  next  ensuing,  and  he  may  re- 
vise such  program  to  the  extent  he  finds 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.' 

"Sic.  2.  (a)  SecUon  6  of  such  Act  (49  UJ3.C. 
1104)  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (d)  as  subsection  (e),  and  by  inserting 
Inunedlately  after  subsection  (c)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"  'Appropriation  Authorization  for  Projects 
•"(d)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  Act  with  respect  to  projects  In 
the  several  States,  In  addition  to  other 
amoimts  authorized  by  this  Act,  appro- 
priations amounting  In  the  aggregate  to 
$199,500,000  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
made  to  the  Administrator  over  a  period  of 
three  fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  90,  1962.  Of  amotmts  ap- 
propriated under  this  paragraph,  $66,500,000 
shaU  become  avalUble  for  obligation,  by  the 
execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to 
section  12,  beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  SO,  1962,  June  30. 
1963,  and  June  30.  1964,  and  shall  continue 
to  be  so  available  until  expended. 
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*"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  with  respect  to  projects  In  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  amounts  authorized  by  this 
Act,  appropriations  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  $4,600,000  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  made  to  the  Administrator  over  a  period 
of  three  fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  Of  amounts 
appropriated  under  this  paragraph,  $1,500,000 
shall  become  available  for  obligation,  by  the 
execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to 
section  12,  beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1962,  June  30, 
1963,  and  June  30.  1964,  and  shall  continue 
to  be  so  available  until  expended.  Of  each 
such  amount,  40  per  centiun  shall  be  avail- 
able for  projects  in  Hawaii,  40  per  centum 
shall  be  available  for  projects  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  20  per  centum  shall  be  available  for  proj- 
ects in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"'(3)  For  the  purpose  of  developing,  in 
the  several  States,  airports  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  serve  general  aviation  and 
to  relieve  congestion  at  airports  having  high 
density  of  traffic  serving  other  segments  of 
aviation,  in  addition  to  other  amounts  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  for  such  purpose,  ap- 
propriations amounting  In  the  aggregate  to 
$21,000,000  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
to  the  Administrator  over  a  period  of  three 
fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962.  Of  amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  paragraph,  $7,000,000  shall 
become  available  for  obligation,  by  the  ex- 
ecution of  grant  agreements  pxirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 12,  beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1962,  June  30, 
1963,  and  Jime  30,  1964,  and  shall  continue 
to  be  so  available  until  expended.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  5  (as 
so  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'section 
204  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938 
(49  US.C.  424)'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'subsection  (a)  of  section  303  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  US.C.  1344 
(a))'. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  (49 
n.S.C.  1105(a))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'Apportionment  of  funds 
"  'Skc.  6.  (a)  As  soon  as  possible  after  July 
1  of  each  fiscal  year  for  which  any  amount 
Is  authorized  to  be  obligated  by  section  5(a) 
or  5(d)(1).  75  per  centum  of  the  amount 
made  available  for  that  year  shall  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Administrator  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  one-half  in  the  proportion  which 
the  population  of  each  State  bears  to  the 
total  population  of  all  the  States,  and  one- 
half  In  the  proportion  which  the  area  of  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  area  of  all  the 
States.  Each  amount  so  apportioned  for  a 
State  shall,  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
It  was  first  authorized  to  be  obligated  and 
the  fiscal  year  immediately  following,  be 
available  only  for  grants  for  approved  proj- 
ects located  in  that  State,  or  sponsored  by 
that  State  or  some  public  agency  thereof 
but  located  In  an  adjoining  State,  and  there- 
after any  portion  of  such  amount  which  re- 
mains unobligated  shall  be  redistributed  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
Upon  making  an  apportionment  as  provided 
in  this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall 
inform  the  executive  head  of  each  State,  and 
any  public  agency  which  has  requested  such 
information,  as  to  the  amounts  apportioned 
for  each  State.  As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  "population"  means  the  population 
according  to  the  latest  decennial  census  of 
the  United  States  and  the  term  "area"  in- 
cludes both  land  and  water.' 

"(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(b)  of 
such  Act  (49  US.C.  1105(b)(1))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•"(b)  (1)  Twenty-five  per  centum  of  all 
amounts  authorized  to  be  obligated  by  sec- 
tions 5(a)  and  5(d)(1)  and  one  hundred 
p«r  centum  of  all  amounts  authorized  to  be 


obligated  by  section  6(d)(3)  shall,  as  such 
amounts  become  available,  constitute  a  dis- 
cretionary fund.* 

"(c)  Pargaraph  (2)  of  section  6(b)  of  such 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  1100(b)(2))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(2)  Such  discretionary  fund  shall  be 
available  for  such  approved  projects  in  the 
several  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  as  the  Administrator  may  deem  most 
appropriate  for  carrying  out  the  national 
airport  plan,  regardless  of  the  location  of 
such  projects.  The  Administrator  shall  give 
consideration,  in  determining  the  projects 
for  which  such  fund  is  to  be  so  used,  to  the 
existing  airport  facilities  in  the  several 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  to  the  need  for  or  lack  of  development  of 
airport  facilities  In  the  several  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands." 

"(d)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6(b)  of  such 
Act  (49  US.C.  1105(b)(3))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'and  national  forests'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'national  forests,  and 
special  reservations  for  Government  p\ir- 
poses'. 

"(e)  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  (49  US.C. 
1105(c) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Redistribution  of  Funds 

"'(c)  Any  amount  apportioned  for  proj- 
ects in  a  State  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  which  has  not  been  obligated 
by  grant  agreement  at  the  expiration  of  the 
two  fiscal  years  for  which  It  was  so  appor- 
tioned shall  be  added  to  the  discretionary 
fund  established  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section." 

"Sic.  4.  Section  9(d)  of  such  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1108(d))  is  amended  by  Inserting 
'(!)'  immediately  after  '(d)'  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

"  "(2)  No  project  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Administrator  which  does  not  include  provi- 
sion for  installation  of  such  of  the  landing 
aids  specified  In  section  10(d)  as  are  deter- 
mined by  him  to  be  required  for  the  safe 
and  efficient  use  by  aircraft  of  the  airport, 
taking  Into  account  the  category  of  the  air- 
port and  the  type  and  volunie  of  traffic  utiliz- 
ing the  airport. 

"  '(3)  No  project  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Administrator  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  fair 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  interest 
of  conununities  in  or  near  which  such  proj- 
ect may  be  located.' 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  10  of  such  act  (49 
U.S.C.  1109)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"  'Landing  Aids 

"  '(d)  To  the  extent  that  the  project  costs 
of  an  approved  project  represent  the  cost  of 
(1)  land  required  for  the  installation  of  ap- 
proach light  systems,  (2)  In-runway  lighting, 
(3)  high  Intensity  runway  lighting,  or  (4) 
runway  distance  markers,  the  United  States 
share  shall  be  not  to  exceed  75  per  centiun 
of  the  allowable  costs  thereof.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  10  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '(d),  and  (e)'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'and  (d)'. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  11  of 
such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1110(5))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"'(5)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will 
furnish  without  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  use  in  connection  with  any  air 
traffic  control  activities,  or  weather-report- 
ing activities  and  communication  activities 
related  to  air  traffic  control,  such  areas  of 
land  or  water,  or  estate  therein,  or  rights  in 
buildings  of  the  sponsor  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  consider  necessary  or  desirable  for 
construction  at  Federal  expense  of  space  or 
farlllties  for  such  purposes;'. 

"(b)  Section  11  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'Whenever  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  obtain  from  a  sponsor  any 


area  of  land  or  water,  or  estate  therein,  or 
rights  In  buildings  of  the  sponsor  and  shall 
construct  thereon  at  Federal  expense  space 
or  facilities,  he  Is  authorized  to  relieve  the 
sponsor  from  any  contractual  obligation  en- 
tered into  under  this  Act  to  provide  free 
space  in  airport  buildings  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  extent  he  finds  such 
space  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (5)  of  this  section.' 

"Sec.  7.  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  (49 
use.  1112(b))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'Costs  Not  Allowed  After  June  30.  1961 

"'(b)  With  respect  to  amounts  obligated 
under  this  Act  after  June  30,  1961,  the  fol- 
lowing shall  not  be  allowable  project  costs: 
( 1 )  the  cost  of  construction  of  that  part  of 
a  project  intended  for  use  as  a  public  park- 
ing facility  for  passenger  automobiles;  or  (2) 
the  cost  of  construction  of  any  part  of  an 
airport  building  except  such  of  those  build- 
ings or  parts  of  buildings  intended  to  house 
facilities  or  activities  directly  related  to  the 
safety  of  persons  at  the  airport.' 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section 
2(a)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1101(a)(7))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'Alaska,  Hawaii,'; 

"(2)  Paragraph  (12)  of  section  2(a)  of  such 
Act  (49  use.  1101(a)  (12))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'on  May  13.  1946.'. 

"(b)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1102(a))  Is  amended — 

"  '( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Alaska.  Hawaii,  and" 
where  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence  thereof; 
and 

"  '(2)  by  striking  out  "Alaska,  Hawaii,"  In 
the  third  sentence  thereof.' 

"(c)(1)  The  heading  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  1106)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'AVAILABILrrT     OP     FUNDS     POE     PHOJECTS     IN 
PX7KBTO  BICO  AND  THE  VIBOIN  ISLAND*' 

"(2)  The  text  of  section  7  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'Alaska,  in  Hawaii, 
or  in  Puerto  Rico.'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Puerto  Rico". 

"'(d)  SecUon  9(c)  of  such  Act  (49  US.C. 
1108(c) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'Alaska. 
Hawaii.'  and  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  '.  or  a 
special  reservation  for  Government  purposes'. 

"(e)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  (49  U.8.C. 
1109(c))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'Alaska  and'  where  it  appears  in  the  heading 
and  in  the  text  of  such  section. 

"Sec.  9.  Section  1109  of  the  Federal  AvU- 
tlon  Act  of  1958  (49  US  C.  1509)  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"'(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  head  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  charged  with  any 
duty  of  inspection,  clearance,  collection  of 
taxes  or  duties,  or  other  similar  function, 
with  respect  to  persons  or  property  moving 
in  air  commerce,  to  acquire  such  space  at 
public  airports  (as  defined  in  the  Federal 
Airport  Act)  as  he  determines,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  to  be  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  such  duty.  In  acquiring 
any  such  space,  the  head  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  act  through  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  established  by  law 
which  are  generally  applicable  to  the 
acquisition  of  space  to  be  used  by  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.' 

"Sec.  10.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  projects 
for  which  amounts  have  been  obligated  by 
the  execution  of  grant  agreements  before 
their  enactment.  With  respect  to  such  proj- 
ects, the  Federal  Airport  Act  shall  continue 
to  apply  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  en- 
acted." 
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Mr.  MONRON*^.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  give  the  Senate  a  brief 
account  of  what  occurred  in  the  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  this  measure.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  provided  authoriza- 
tions In  the  total  amount  of  $325  mil- 
lion, of  which  not  more  than  $75  million 
when  ^propriated  could  be  obligated 
each  year  by  the  execution  of  grant 
agreements  for  airport  development. 
This,  of  course,  represents  a  return  to 
the  process  of  annual  appropriations, 
under  which  funds  for  this  program 
were  provided  between  1947  and  1955. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  in 
practically  none  of  these  years  was  the 
full  amount  of  the  authorization  al- 
lowed by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  in  1954  they  diminished  to  the  van- 
ishing point. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  the  same  rate 
and  period  of  expenditure,  $75  million 
a  year  for  5  years  or  a  total  of  $325  mil- 
lion, but  continued  the  present  authority 
of  the  Administrator  to  enter  into  grant 
agreements  to  be  liquidated  by  subse- 
quent appropriations.  An  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  to  substitute  the  House  pro- 
visions for  those  in  the  Senate  bill  was 
defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  73  to  9. 

I  think  the  subsequent  conference  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  was  marked  by 
a  genuine  effort  to  reach  a  compromise 
between  the  two  bills.  The  House  con- 
ferees in  effect  accepted  all  of  the  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  program  that 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Senate. 
For  example,  they  recognized  the  justice 
and  agreed  to  the  inclusion  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  in  the  special  funds  provided 
for  insular  areas  and  for  a  related  pro- 
vision making  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  eligible  for  discretionary 
funds.  ; 

They  agreed  to  the  technical,  but  im- 
portant, change  recommended  by  the 
Senators  from  Alaska  which  would  per- 
mit the  E>epartment  of  the  Interior  to 
act  as  sponsor  for  airport  projects  for 
special  reservations  for  Government  pur- 
poses. 

They  accepted  the  amendment,  spon- 
sored by  the  Senators  from  New  York, 
adding  an  even  more  specific  require- 
ment to  the  act  that  the  Administrator 
satisfy  himself  that  local  views  have  been 
heard  in  connection  with  proposed  proj- 
ects. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  heads  of  Govern- 
ment departments  charged  with  inspec- 
tion functions  be  authorized  to  lease 
space  at  airports  and  recommended 
changes  in  language  which  substantially 
improved  this  section. 

However,  on  the  matter  of  the  method 
of  financing,  the  House  conferees  re- 
mained adamant.  The  Senate  conferees 
offered  to  consider  contract  authority 
for  a  shorter  term.  We  offered  to  con- 
sider a  compromise  provision  which 
would  have  retained  contract  authority 
but  would  have  provided  for  a  review  of 
the  proposed  alnaort  program  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
Houses  prior  to  the  execution  of  grant 
agreements.     Neither  of  these  compro- 


mises commanded  the  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  conferees. 

I  should  comment  in  this  connection 
that  the  attitude  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  representing  any  antagonism 
to  or  lack  of  interest  in  the  airport  pro- 
gram. I  believe  they  were  influenced  by 
two  considerations.  First,  the  conviction 
that  the  overwhelming  sentiment  in  the 
House  was  to  return  to  a  system  of  an- 
na\l  appropriations.  Second,  the  assur- 
ance which  they  had  been  given  hy  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  ThomasI, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  Independent  Offices, 
that  he  would  do  his  best  to  insure  ad- 
vanced funding  for  this  program. 

Being  unable  to  agree  on  the  method 
of  financing,  the  conferees  finally  deter- 
mined that  they  would  report  disagree- 
ment and  that  the  House  conferees 
would  seek  further  instructions  from  the 
House. 

Yesterday  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  396 
to  4,  adopted  a  motion  by  the  House 
committee  that  the  House  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment. 
The  proposed  amendment  incorporates 
all  of  the  agreed  provisions  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  provides  a  3-year 
authorization  of  $225  million  with  $75 
million  to  become  available  for  obliga- 
tion each  year.  During  the  course  of  the 
debate,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Williams],  chairman  of  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  made  the  following  state- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Thomas],  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  In- 
dependent Offices: 

There  was  some  concern  expressed  on  the 
part  of  Members  regarding  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  sufficient  leadtlme  wlU  be 
given  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  In 
order  to  permit  a  system  of  orderly  planning 
in  the  development  of  this  program.  I  do 
not  see  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
of  Appropriations  on  the  floor  at  the  mo- 
ment. However.  I  may  say  that  he  has  au- 
thorized me  to  Inform  the  House  that  he 
will  recommend  appropriations  for  a  mini- 
mum of  2  years,  which  should  meet  the 
needs  for  advanced  planning  time,  which 
need  was  established  in  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses before  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator,  who 
is  the  ranking  Repubhcan  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  chairman  of  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  my 
colleague  from  Kansas  and  the  other 
Members,  but  particularly  the  chairman 
for  the  determined,  patient,  and  yet 
tactful  way  in  which  he  did  his  level 
best  to  get  the  House  conferees  to  agree 
to  the  Senate  version.  We  were  all 
united  in  that  effort.  I  also  agree  with 
him  that  the  attitude  of  the  House  con- 
ferees was  one  of  consideration  of  the 
Senate's  viewpoint,  but  that  they  were 
devoted — and  I  have  considerable  sym- 
pathy with  their  viewpoint — to  the  sys- 
tem   of    annual    appropriations,    from 


which    we    have    wandered    in    many 
instances. 

The  report  which  is  brought  back  to 
the  Senate  and  which  the  Senator  is 
outlining  to  the  Senate  must  im- 
doubtedly  be  accepted,  if  we  are  to  have 
an  airport  bill. 

However,  in  view  of  what  the  Senator 
has  just  read,  a  quotation  from  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Subcommittee  in  the 
House,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  a  ques- 
tion. Prom  his  conversation  and  his 
conferences  with  the  House,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  attitude  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House,  and 
knowing  that  it  is  quite  important  for 
our  cities  and  municipalities  to  have 
some  assurance  with  respect  to  floating 
their  bonds  in  advance  on  these  proj- 
ects, how  far  in  advance  does  he  think 
we  can  actually  hope  for  forward  fund- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  response  to  his  question,  he, 
as  well  as  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, recognizes  that  as  long  as  3 
years  are  required,  from  the  time  a  city 
first  decides  to  float  bonds,  to  pass  the 
bond  authorization,  have  the  bonds  ap- 
proved by  the  State  approving  author- 
ity, draw  the  plans,  and  submit  the  ap- 
plication for  Federal  funds,  before  a 
grant  is  made,  contracts  are  let,  and  the 
work  is  put  in  progress. 

That  is  the  reason  we  felt  that  con- 
tract authorization,  providing  a  com- 
mitment as  to  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  which  would  be  available  for  3  or 
4  years  in  advance,  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  Federal  Government.  That  sys- 
tem has  resulted  in  economy,  in  better 
planned  projects,  in  better  spacing  of 
the  work  so  that  it  could  be  done  most 
economically.  It  was  for  these  reasons, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  knows,  that  we  insisted,  as 
far  as  was  humanly  possible,  on  ad- 
vance contract  authority.  We  now  have 
a  bill  sent  back  to  us  which  provides  for 
annual  appropriations  for  only  3  years. 
I  think  perhaps  this  is  more  manage- 
able, as  we  can  probably  more  easily 
guarantee  that  we  have  adequate  fund- 
ing to  carry  out  a  3 -year  program. 

I  refer  again  to  what  was  said  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, Representative  John  Bell  Wil- 
liams, quoting  the  chairtnan  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  In- 
dependent Offices: 

However,  I  may  say  that  he — 

He  refers  to  Representative  Albert 
Thomas,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations — 

has  authorized  me  to  inform  the  House  that 
he  will  recommend  appropriations  for  r 
minimum  of  2  years,  which  should  meet  th« 
needs  for  advanced  planning  time,  which 
need  was  established  In  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses before  our  subcommittee. 

Therefore,  I  believe  we  have  a  chance 
to  determine  immediately,  as  the  last 
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supplemental  bill  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate, whether  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees are  willing  to  properly  fund  this 
entire  program. 

If  the  full  amount  is  appropriated  this 
will  not  mean  that  we  will  spend  the  full 
amount  in  1  year,  but  we  will  insure  that 
it  is  available  for  commitment  so  that 
cities  can  make  plans.  It  will  remain  in 
the  Treasury,  and  much  of  it  will  not  be 
spent  for  2  or  3  years.  So  it  will  not  be 
an  immediate  drain  on  the  Treasury.  We 
will  accede  to  the  demand  of  the  House 
for  appropriations,  in  advance  of  obli- 
gation, but  by  advance  funding  we  will 
still  permit  an  adequate  continuation  of 
a  program  which  cannot  work  without 
some  guarantee  of  a  steady  level  of 
funding. 

So  I  express  the  hope  that  when  the 
supplemental  bill  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate, those  of  us  who  are  on  both  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Com- 
merce Committee — the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
the  distinguished  rsinking  Republican 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoep- 
PELl,  and  the  present  speaker  will  try 
to  secure  adequate  forward  funding,  for 
3  years  if  that  is  permitted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  COITON.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  on  this  point.  He 
is  in  a  position,  because  of  his  commit- 
tee membership  and  his  long  and  careful 
conferences  with  the  other  body,  to  en- 
able us  to  feel  a  good  deal  of  assurance 
that  his  judgment  in  this  matter  will 
prove  to  be  correct. 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  in  the  confer- 
ence between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
the  distinguished  Member  of  Congress 
from  Mississippi,  Representative  John 
Bell  Williams,  was — and  we  respect  him 
for  it — perhaps  the  most  determined  of 
all  the  conferees  on  the  proposal  to  re- 
tain the  appropriations  method;  and  if 
the  Senate  concurs  in  this  solution,  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  one,  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  to  indicate  that  on  their 
part  there  will  be  cooF>eration  in  fund- 
ing ahead  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  the  fact  that  assurance 
came  from  Representative  Thomas, 
whom  we  all  respect,  through  Repre- 
sentative Bell,  is  added  assurance  that 
we  can  hope  to  receive  full  cooperation 
in  the  funding  ahead  of  the  program? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  quite  agree. 
Knowing  both  of  those  gentlemen,  and 
_  knowing  of  the  commitment  which 
Chairman  Thomas  authorized  Congress- 
man Williams  to  make,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate can  be  assured  that  there  will  be  at 
least  2  years  of  forward  financing.  On 
that  basis,  we  have  minimum  assurance 
of  2  years;  and  if  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations it  can  be  justified,  in  con- 
ference we  can  perhaps  secure  full  for- 
ward funding,   which  gives  the   House 


that  which  it  wishes  to  have,  and  still 
retains  the  benefits  of  the  former  system 
of  contract  authorization,  which  the 
House  bill  abandons. 

I  have  repeatedly  made  clear  that  I 
regard  the  return  to  a  system  of  annual 
appropriations  as  a  regressive  and  un- 
fortunate decision.  The  necessity  for 
advance  planning  and  provision  of  funds 
by  cities  under  this  program  creates 
problems  of  a  unique  kind  which  the  sys- 
t<?m  of  advanced  contract  authority  is 
ideally  designed  to  solve.  The  system 
was  adopted  for  this  program  after  a  very 
successful  experience  under  it  in  the  case 
of  the  highway  program;  and  after  a  very 
unsuccessful  experience  with  armual  ap- 
propriations for  the  airport  program. 
All  of  this  we  have  discussed  today  and 
in  even  greater  detail  in  connection  with 
the  Proxmire  amendment,  which  was  de- 
feated after  receiving  only  nine  votes. 

The  program  of  contract  authorization 
has  worked  well  and  has  been  subject  to 
no  abuse.  There  is.  in  my  opinion,  no 
valid  reason  to  abandon  it.  I  believe  to 
do  so  creates  unnecessary  difficulties  in 
maintaining  the  continuity  of  this  vital 
program. 

However,  while  it  is  the  more  difficult 
method,  it  is  also  true,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated earlier,  that  a  system  of  annual 
appropriations  can  work  satisfactorily  if 
the  Congress  will  appropriate  funds  suffi- 
ciently far  in  advance  of  the  year  in 
which  they  are  authorized  to  be  obli- 
gated to  permit  the  cities  to  plan  intelli- 
gently to  participate  in  the  program.  I 
have  referred  to  the  commitment  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  a  mini- 
mum of  2  years  of  advance  financing  will 
be  provided.  This  is  certainly  the  mini- 
mum in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram expired  on  June  30  of  this  year 
and  we  are  now  halfway  through  the 
first  of  the  2  years  and  a  full  year  p>ast 
the  time  when  projects  should  normally 
have  been  submitted.  We  are  even  some- 
what past  the  time  when  projects  would 
normally  be  submitted  for  the  second  of 
the  2  years.  If  the  system  of  annual 
appropriations  is  to  work,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  stay  at  least  2  years  ahead 
in  our  appropriations,  and  funds  for  the 
full  3  years  authorized  In  the  House 
amendment  should  be  appropriated  this 
year. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senate,  which  has 
so  consistently  supported  this  fine  pro- 
gram, that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
undertaken  a  very  heavy  responsibility 
of  insuring  that  this  program  is  funded 
far  enough  in  advance  so  that  the 
method  of  financing  which  they  have 
adopted  does  not  completely  prevent  its 
successful  operation. 

However,  I  believe  that  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  concur  in  the  House 
proposal.  I  believe  we  are  in  the  same 
situation  which  we  were  in  in  connec- 
tion with  the  education  bills  on  which 
the  Senate  acted  2  days  ago,  and  that 
is  that  a  further  conference  with  the 
House  would  entail  serious  risks  that 
this  program  would  not  be  extended  at 
all.  Action  on  the  authorization  must 
be  completed  before  appropriations  can 
be  provided.    The  last  supplemental  ap- 


propriation bill  has  already  been  re- 
ported In  the  House.  We  are  near  ad- 
journment, and  we  have  no  assurance 
thpt  the  House  would  even  agree  to  a 
conference  or  that  it  would  be  permitted 
to  do  so  by  the  Rules  Committee,  if  It 
sought  to  agree. 

I  will  say  frankly  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  if  we  are  to  return  to  a 
system  of  annual  appropriations,  I  per- 
sonally prefer  to  do  so  on  a  3 -year  basis 
rather  than  on  a  5 -year  basis,  as  this 
will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  see 
whether  sufficient  advance  appropria- 
tions will  be  provided  if  they  are  not 
provided,  then  I  think  the  Congress  will 
have  no  alternative  but  to  squarely  face 
the  choice  between  an  airport  p-ogram 
which  wil.  work  or  no  airport  program 
at  all.  Mr.  President,  I  reluctantly  move 
that  the  Senate  concu.  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  H.R.  8102. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  ARTICLES  ON 
AMERICANS  FOR  DEMOCRATIC 
ACTION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  finished  reading  a  highly  Interesting 
series  of  articles  relating  to  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action,  written  by  Mr. 
Robert  Hartniann,  the  distinguished 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  So  far  as  I  know,  they 
represent  the  first  rather  extensive 
study  of  this  imique  American  political 
organization  which  is  composed  mainly 
of  members  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Many  ADA  members  are  now  serving  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Hartmann's  articles  discuss  the 
history  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion; its  goals,  and  the  methods  it  pur- 
sues in  endeavoring  to  advance  them ;  its 
impact  on  the  New  Fix>ntier;  and  some 
opinions,  both  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able, concerning  ADA  and  its  labors. 

I  must  add  that  the  articles  disclose 
that  ADA  is  becoming  increasingly  in- 
terested in  the  politics  of  California, 
which,  to  some  of  us.  constitutes  another 
reason  why  Mr.  Hartmann's  articles  are 
required  reading. 

The  Times  correctly  states  that  "any 
national  organization  with  a  political 
purpose  is  of  paramount  Interest." 

With  that  statement.  I  am  sure  all 
Senators  agree.  -^ 

Mr.  Hartmann's  articles  are  written 
in  a  highly  readable  fashion.  He  has 
endeavored  to  be  completely  objective. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  interest  I 
found  in  them  will  be  shared  by  Sen- 
ators on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  as 
well  as  by  my  Republican  brethren  on 
this  side.  ADA  is  a  fact  of  life  on  the 
American  political  scene. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  the  seven  articles 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
LoTALTT  Oath  la  Rkquireo  in  ADA — Qmovp 

EXCLUDKS    All   TOTiOITAKIANS   IN   DMVX   FOS 
EXPANOINO  DCMOCVACT 

(By  Robert  T.  Hartmann) 

Washinoton. — "Americans  for  Democretlc 
Action  Is  not  a  mass  organization."  the  lib- 
eral magazine  New  Leader  observed  4  years 
ago.  "It  counts  because  of  lU  quality.  The 
common  quality  shared  by  all  the  group  Is 
the  eagerness  to  do  their  share  In  seeing  that 
the  world  is  run  right." 

How  does  ADA  propose  to  run  the  world, 
given  the  chance? 

Every  applicant  for  membership  must  sub- 
scribe without  reservation  to  ADA's  creed 
talcen  from  lU  1954  constitution,  which 
affirms: 

"We  believe  that  rising  living  standards 
and  lasting  peace  can  be  attained  by  demo- 
cratic planning,  enlargement  of  fundamental 
liberties  and  international  cooperation.  We 
believe  that  all  form*  of  totalitarianism,  In- 
cluding communism,  are  incompatible  with 
these  objectives.  In  our  crusade  for  an  ex- 
panding democracy  and  against  fascism  and 
reaction  we  welcome  as  members  of  ADA 
only  those  whose  devotion  to  freedom  is  un- 
qualified." 

NEW    IKZMBCRS 

ADA  prefers  that  new  members  be  spon- 
sored by  a  going  ADA  chapter  or  another 
ADAer,  refers  unknown  applicants  to  known 
ADA  contacts  for  investigation,  and  finally  to 
its  national  executive  board  for  approval. 

Its  byUwB  provide  (or  expansion  of  those 
who  dishonor  their  tows,  but  the  national 
ADA  has  never  used  this  power  and  neither 
National  Chairman  Samuel  H.  Beer  nor  Na- 
tional Director  Mrs.  Violet  Ounther  recalls 
any  ideological  purges  "except  in  a  few  In- 
stances at  the  chapter  level."  the  details 
of  which  they  did  not  supply. 

In  this  study,  I  found  none  in  the  public 
record,  nor  any  proven  Communists  (except 
self-confessed  dlslllucdoned  former  fellow- 
travelers)  in  ADA'S  ranks. 

The  keynote  of  AOA's  loyalty  oath  cited 
above,  however.  Is  not  so  much  its  negative 
disavowal  of  totalitarianism  as  the  positive 
goals  set  forth  in  Its  first  sentence,  especially 
"democratic  planning  " 

Planning  is  the  panacea  that  runs  through 
all  ADA  literature  and  what  is  meant  by 
"democratic  planning"  is  not  Individual  or 
family  or  corporate  planning  but  government 
planning. 

ADA  policy  is  theoretically  made  by  chap- 
ter delegates  and  members-at-large  who  at- 
tend the  annual  spring  conventions  in  Wash- 
ington. They  debate  land  adopt  resolutions 
on  a  wide  variety  of  foreign  and  domestic 
topics  very  much  the  way  political  parties 
approve  a  platfnm.  And  the  result  is 
equally  dull,  though  not  as  thoroughly 
disregarded. 

CAIXA  rOB  DISAKMINC 

The  1961  ADA  policy  statement  calls  for 
total  disarmament  under  U.N.  controls.  In- 
clusion of  Peiplng  and  Paris  in  nuclear  talks, 
a  U.N.  army  to  keep  the  peace.  Inunedlate 
initiation  of  negotiations  for  U.S.  recognition 
of  Red  China  and  Its  admission  to  the  United 
Nations  as  China  (l.e.,  with  a  Security  Coun- 
cil veto)  and  a  plebiscite  on  Formosan 
independence  or  reunion  with  the  Commu- 
nist mainland. 

ADA  also  seeks  removal  of  all  U.S.  trade 
and  passport  barriers  with  Red  China  and 
food  surplus  shipments  to  the  Communist 
Chinese,  less  stress  on  military  aid  for  free 
Asia,  a  neutral  Laos  as  part  of  a  neutral 
buffer  zone,  long-term  assistance  to  India's 
economic  planning,  support  for  NATO  (ex- 
cept for  Portuguese  colonialism)  but  no 
atomic  arms  to  U.S.  allies,  continuing  Inte- 


gration of  the  Atlantic  Community,  support 
for  Latin  American  social  and  economic 
reforms  and  a  hands-off  policy  toward  Cuba. 

ADA'S  current  platform  opposes  U.S.  re- 
sumption of  nuclear  tests  on  the  one  band 
and  the  Soviet  plan  for  three-headed 
"troika"  control  of  all  international  agencies 
on  the  other.  It  condemns  the  "UJ3.  fiasco 
in  Cuba"  as  morally  wrong  and  self- 
defeating. 

Among  its  domestic  planks  ADA  stresses 
fulfillment  of  the  civil  rights  pledges  of  the 
1960  Democratic  platform  (largely  shaped 
by  ADA  founders  Chester  Bowles  and  Joseph 
L.  Rauh.  Jr.)  which  include  a  Federal  FEPC, 
full  voting  righu  and  Integration  of  both 
public  and  private  ho*asing  and  all  federally 
assisted  schools. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOL    AID 

It  advocates  Federal  aid  to  public  schools 
at  all  levels,  but  none  to  private  schools  at 
any  level  except  scholarships  for  needy  stu- 
dents and  research  grants  to  colleges  and 
universities. 

ADA  calls  for  the  removal  of  Gen.  Joseph 
Swing  as  chief  of  the  Immigration  Service, 
drastic  overhaul  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act,  no  Justice  Department  or  local  wire- 
tapping In  any  form,  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  more  urban  renewal  and 
planning  In  all  cities,  freedom  of  govern- 
mental information,  liberalization  of  the 
Hatch  Act  which  forbids  politicking  by 
lower-echelon  Federal  employees,  and  direct 
popular  elections  for  President  and  Vice 
President. 

For  all  the  ADA'S  fetish  about  flexibility 
and  changing  with  the  times,  its  latest  policy 
platform  is  strikingly  like  the  first.  With 
a  few  explosive  exceptions,  the  resolutions 
were  approved  by  voice  vote  of  the  conven- 
tion exactly  as  they  came  from  drafting 
committees  of  top  ADA  founders  and  peren- 
nial officers,  also  little  altered  over  the  years. 

NOTHING  rrnrnvx 

It  is  within  this  group.  ADA's  executive 
committee  of  19  and  79-member  national 
board,  that  policies  are  really  formed.  There 
is  nothing  furtive  about  this — the  ADA  by- 
laws plainly  provide  that  these  officials,  col- 
lectively or  If  need  be  Individually,  may 
speak  for  ADA  between  conventions.  This 
they  often  do. 

Their  policy  declarations  are  Issued  by  na- 
tional headquarters  in  the  form  of  press 
releases,  letters  to  chapters,  testimony  before 
Congress,  publication  In  pamphlets  or  In 
the  monthly  ADA  World,  a  tabloid-sized 
four-  or  eight-page  newspaper  with  a  paid 
circulation  of  48.600. 

Edited  by  David  C.  Williams.  ADA's  educa- 
tion and  research  director,  the  ADA  World 
accepts  no  advertising. 

The  ADA  World  regiUarly  runs  the  Wash- 
ington Post's  talented  Herblock's  cartoon 
which  his  syndicate  supplies  for  a  nominal 
fee — he  has  never  been  a  member  of  ADA, 
according  to  Mrs.  Gunther,  but  Is  considered 
a  friend. 

Thumbing  through  old  flies  of  ADA  World, 
one  notes  an  early  inspection  of  Senator 
Kennedy  in  January  1959,  by  the  Phila- 
delphia chapter,  and  a  cable  from  ADA  con- 
gratulating provisional  President  Urrutla  on 
Castro's  overthrow  of  Batista,  but  urging 
orderly  trials. 

An  April  editorial  called  for  Red  China's 
admission  to  the  United  Nations  despite  Its 
"brutal  repression  of  the  people  of  Tibet." 
The  first  1960  Issue  exults  over  ADA  Mayor 
Richardson  Dll worth's  trouncing  of  Harold 
Stassen  In  Philadelphia  and  complains  of 
"the  low-blow  campaign  waged  by  'Chllde 
Harolde.' " 

As  the  campaign  year  progressed.  ADA  de- 
plored Governor  Rockefeller's  withdrawal, 
toed  a  tight  line  between  Kennedy  and 
HuMPmsT  in  the  primaries  but  offered  both. 


plus  Adlal  Stevenson,  the  use  of  ADA'S 
master  mailing  list.  No  less  than  130  ADA 
members  were  delegates  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  holding  key  platform 
drafting  and  rules  committee  Jobs,  the 
paper  boasted.  A  headline  of  the  October 
issue,  quoting  ADA  vice  chairman  and  Ken- 
nedy adviser,  Arthur  M.  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  con- 
fidently proclaimed: 
"War  and  Religion  Last  Nixon  Hopes." 

PARALLEL     CAKZXltS 

Richard  M.  Nixon  and  ADA  have  had  cu- 
riously parallel  careers,  mutually  hating  but 
nevertheless  helping  each  other  since  their 
simultaneous  appearance  on  the  political 
stage.  Nixon's  first  election  opponent  was 
an  ADA  founder.  Representative  H.  Jerry 
Voorhls;  for  the  Senate,  he  defeated  Con- 
gresswoman  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  then  a 
member  of  ADA's  national  bo«u-d;  he  cam- 
paigned against  ADA  and/or  Adlal  Steven- 
son in  four  national  elections,  finally  losing 
to  a  nonmember  surrounded  by  ADA  tutors. 

Since  Senator  McCarthy's  decline  amd 
death.  antl-Nlxonlsvi  has  been  as  much  an 
article  of  ADA  faith  as  anti-McCarthylsm 
and  antl-Wallacelsm  were  In  previous 
periods. 

Schleslnger 's  1960  tract,  "Kennedy  or  Nix- 
on?" was  mainly  an  elegant  elongation  of  an 
anonymous  ADA  pamphlet,  "The  Second 
Man,"  which  appeared  during  their  savage 
encounter  In  1956  when  ADA  enthusiastically 
boarded  Stassen's  "dump  Nixon"  mono- 
cycle.  The  Idea,  which  Mberals  deplored  In 
others,  was  to  concentrate  on  the  enemy's 
character  (or  lack  of  any)  rather  than  his 
record  or  his  views. 

EMPHASIS    SHIFTS 

Currently,  ADA  Is  without  an  arch-adver- 
sary, so  its  emphasis  has  shifted  back  to  civU 
rights  and  civU  liberties.  Curiously,  the 
guilty  party  here  is  none  other  than  the 
President's  brother.  Attorney  General  Robert 
F.  Kennedy,  his  closest  non-ADA  adviser,  who 
favors  wiretapping  and  Is  moving  too  slowly 
against  segregation  to  suit   ADA. 

In  958,  Republican  supporters  of  Nixon 
replied  to  ADA's  "The  Second  Man"  salvo 
with  an  equally  anonymous  staff  study  by  the 
Senate  Republican  Policy  Committee,  headed 
by  Senator  Stti.es  Bkidces,  Republican,  of 
New  Hampshire.  This  well -documented  but 
partisan  109-page  document  found  no  card- 
holding  Communists  in  ADA,  and  the  worst 
charge  It  could  make  was  that  early  member- 
ship was  "a  purification  rite"  for  liberals  who 
had  long  and  knowingly  collaborated  with 
the  Moscow-disciplined  comrades. 

The  ADA :  Its  Impact  on  the  New  Prontiek — 
Once  Aloof  Prom  Kennedy,  It  Staffs  His 
Administration 

(By  Robert  T.  Hartmann) 
Washington. — "I'm  not  a  liberal  at  all," 
protested  John  P.  Kennedy  soon  after  be- 
coming a  Senator  In  1953.  "I  never  Joined 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  I'm 
not  comfortable  with  those  people." 

Eight  years  ago,  American  liberals  were 
not  very  comfortable  with  the  young  Sena- 
tor, either.  Taking  their  cues  from  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  honorary  national  chair- 
man of  ADA,  most  of  their  hearts  belonged 
to  Adlal  In  that  bitter  winter  of  Republican 
restoration.  They  also  deeply  distrusted  the 
open  association  of  Senator  Kennedy's  rich 
father  and  that  other  Joe,  ADA's  particular 
pet  hate.  Senator  McCarthy,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin. 

Last  May,  as  the  14th  national  convention 
of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  met  In 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  to  celebrate  the  recap- 
ture of  Washington  by  the  Democrats,  Na- 
tional ADA  Chairman  Samuel  H.  Beer  re- 
I>orted  that  "ADA  can  be  proud  of  the  rolt 
It  played  in  the  election  of  John  F.  Kennedy." 
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urrim  of  wixcome 


And  for  the  first  time  in  8  years  there 
was  a  letter  of  welcome  to  Washington  on 
White  Hoxise  stationery  hailing  "liberals  as 
today's  mlnutemen  leading  the  way"  In  the 
"democratic  social  revolution  as  against  the 
revolutions  of  nihilism  and  totalitarianism." 

Professor  Beer,  of  Harvard's  Department 
of  Government,  credited  a  21-percent  up- 
surge in  ADA  membership  (to  about  50,000) 
to  "our  new  respectability,  with  so  many 
of  our  leaders  prominent  in  the  New  Fron- 
tier." 

The  roster  of  past  and  present  members 
of  ADA  who  occupy  key  appointive  posts  in 
the  Kennedy  administration  Is  even  more 
Impressive  because  so  few  of  them  boarded 
the  Kennedy  bandwagon  before  Los  Angeles, 
coming  (as  New  York  Post  editor  and  ADA 
founder  James  Wechsler  told  the  400  dele- 
gates) "reluctantly  and  perhaps  grudgingly 
to  Mr.  Kennedy's  side." 

Let  UB  start  with  the  White  Hoxise,  the 
pivot  of  power. 

SPECIAL    COUBSE 

Theodore  C.  Sorensen*  33.  special  coun- 
sel to  the  President  and  his  closest  confi- 
dant outside  the  family  circle,  was  active  In 
ADA'S  campus  auxiliary.  Students  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  at  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
where  he  topped  his  class. 

He  later  joined  ADA.  but  told  the  Times 
he  dropped  all  such  affiliations,  for  Ken- 
nedy's sake,  5  or  so  years  ago.  When  Mr. 
Kennedy  came  fresh  to  the  Senate  he  hired 
Sorensen  on  the  recommendation  of  Sena- 
tor Paul  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  and 
Douglas'  top  aid.  Prank  W.  McCulloch,  both 
ADA  founders.  Since  then  Sorensen  (who 
researched  Mr.  Kennedy's  Pulitzer  Prize 
book.  "Profiles  in  Courage,"  and  master- 
minded his  presidential  strategy)  has  been 
the  President's  alter  ago. 

Arthur  M.  Schleslnger,  Jr..  43.  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  President,  is  a  former 
national  ADA  chairman,  a  current  vice 
chairman,  a  founder  of  the  organization  and 
one  of  Its  most  active  and  articulate 
prophets. 

STXVXNSON    ADVISES 

Also  a  Ptilltzer  winner,  described  by  fellow 
ADA'ers  as  "the  egghead's  egghead,"  Harvard 
historian  Schleslnger  was  a  chief  Stevenson 
adviser  and  speechwriter  in  1953  and  1956. 
He  Joined  the  Kennedy  braintrust  In  1960 
and  wrote  a  cutting  campaign  tract  against 
Vice  President  Nixon. 

Harrison  L.  Wooford,  special  assistant  to 
the  President  on  civil  rights,  is  a  former 
ADA  member.  Operating  in  this  area  at 
the  White  House  prior  to  his  recent  resigna- 
tion was  Prank  D.  Reeves,  another  ADA'er, 
whose  nomination  by  President  Kennedy  to 
be  the  first  Negro  Coirunlssloner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  was  withdrawn  when  It 
was  disclosed  his  own  District  of  Columbia 
taxes  were  In  default. 

At  the  State  Department  ADA  friends  In 
and  out  of  Government  recently  rallied 
around  to  save  the  key  assignment  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Chester  Bowles,  former 
price  administrator,  Connecticut  Governor, 
Congressman,  advertising  executive,  chair- 
man of  the  1960  Democratic  Platform  Com- 
mittee and  one  of  ADA's  founding  fathers. 

Bowles'  special  assistant,  Mrs.  Katie 
Louchhelm,  formerly  vice  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  is  a  former 
ADA  member,  as  are  two  assistant  secre- 
taries of  state,  ex-Mlchlgan  Gov.  G.  Men- 
nen  (Soapy)  Williams  (for  African  affairs) 
and  Philip  H.  Coombs  (for  educational  and 
cultural  affairs) .  The  U.S.  representative  on 
the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council, 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  also  Is  an  ADA  alum- 
nus. 

Two  of  President  Kennedy's  toughest  am- 
bassadorial assignn\ents  to  crucial  cold  war 
battlegrounds  went  to  longtime  ADA  policy- 
makers.   Harvard    economics    professor,    J. 


Kenneth  Galbraith,  who  captained  the  In- 
tellectual backfleld  In  the  Kennedy  cam- 
paign, went  to  India  as  the  U.S.  contact  with 
Prime  Minister  Nehru,  a  fellow  disciple  of 
Keyneslan  economic  theory.  Galbraith  was 
an  ADA  founder  and  former  deputy  of 
Bowles  In  OPA. 

James  Loeb,  Jr.,  Ambassador  to  Peru,  was 
also  a  founder  and  from  1947  to  1951  the 
full-time  paid  executive  secretary  of  ADA. 
Before  that  Loeb  held  the  same  position 
vrtth  a  parent  liberal  group,  Union  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action  (UDA),  set  up  in  New  York 
City  before  World  War  n  to  fight  nazlsm 
and  U.S.  isolationism. 

EECOU)  NOT   CT.1*» 

Adlal  Stevenson,  U.S.  Ambaesador  to  the 
United  Nations,  has  a  relatlonahlp  with  ADA 
that  is  tender  and  enduring  but  something 
less  than  formal  marriage.  The  record  Is 
imclear.  ADA  World,  the  official  house  or- 
gan. Identified  Stevenson  as  "one  of  the 
original  founders  of  ADA"  when  he  won  the 
Illinois  governorship  In  1948.  and  as  a  Presi- 
dential prospect  4  years  later  called  him 
a  charter  member  of  ADA.  Stevenson's 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  list  of  found- 
ers submitted  by  ADA  during  a  1950  con- 
gressional lobbying  probe,  which  I  have  tak- 
en as  authoritative.  And  Stevenson  himself 
wrote  conservative  Senator  McCAa«AN.  Demo- 
crat, of  Nevada,  in  1952:  "As  for  ADA,  I 
have  never  been  a  member  of  It." 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  this  contradiction, 
the  Times  asked  both  ADA  headquarters 
and  Ambassador  Stevenson  for  clarification. 
His  UJ^.  assistant,  Clayton  Prltchle,  replied 
by  wire:  "Stevenson  out  of  country.  My 
personal  recollection  Is  that  he  was  not  • 
member  of  either"  (ADA  or  IVl.  Its  nilnols 
affiliate  which  drafted  him  into  pollUcs.) 

National  ADA  Director  Violet  M.  Gunther 
stated:  "Adlal  Stevenson  has  never  been  a 
member  of  ADA.  He  did  attend  one  conven- 
tion as  a  nonvoting  guest  and  has,  of 
course,  spoken  to  ADA  meetings."  He  has 
had  ADA'S  warm  support  in  both  his  Presi- 
dential campaigns. 

A  roaxxa  MEMSxa 
In  the  realm  of  labor  policy.  ADA  holds 
some  strategic  command  poets.  Secretary 
of  Labor  Goldberg  is  a  former  member,  and 
President  Kennedy  named  the  chairman  of 
ADA'S  national  executive  committee,  Mc- 
Culloch, as  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  (for  Interna- 
tional labor  affairs)  is  George  L.  P.  Weaver. 
another  ADA  founder  and  former  head  of 
the  CIO  Committee  to  Abolish  Discrimina- 
tion. Though  President  Kennedy  did  not 
appoint  Weaver  until  July  to  succeed 
George  Cabot  Lodge,  the  son  of  his  oldtlme 
Massachusetts  rival  and  1960  campaign  foe, 
his  choice  was  front  paged  in  the  January 
Issue  of  ADA  World — a  6-month  scoop. 

women's  bureau  director 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Director 
of  the  Women's  Bureau  is  Mrs.  Esther  Pe- 
terson, an  ADA  member.  So  Is  the  Labor 
Department   solicitor,  Charles  Donahue. 

In  the  key  New  Frontier  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  ADA  is  rep- 
resented by  Secretary  Riblcoff,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary (for  legislative  affairs)  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen,  and  Mrs.  Jim  G.  Aken,  congressional 
liaison   officer — all   former   members. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman,  former 
Minnesota  Governor  and  protege  of  ADA 
founder  and  vice  chairman  Seni^tor  Hum- 
PHRET,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  is  an  active 
ADAer.  Under  Secretary  Charles  Murphy,  an 
old  New  Dealer  and  Truman  aid;  the  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  price  supports,  Robert 
G.  Lewis;  and  Director  John  A.  Baker,  of 
Agricultural  Credit  Services  are  all  ADA 
alumni. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H. 
Fowler   and    Assistant    Postmaster    General 


Frederic  C.  Helen  (in  charge  of  posUl  op- 
erations) are  both  former  ADA  members. 
So  la  Director  Charles  H.  Stoddard  of  the 
Interior  Department's  technical  review  staff. 
The  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States, 
Archibald  Cox,  Is  a  current  ADA  member. 
So  Is  the  special  assistant  to  the  Director  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  William  Tay- 
lor, since  1959  ADA'S  paid  lobbyist  on  Capi- 
tol HIU. 

No  top  appointments  in  the  Commerce 
and  Defense  Departments  are  held  by 
ADAers,  according  to  ADA  headquarters,  but 
the  U5.  Ambassador  to  NATO.  Thomas  K. 
Pin  letter.  Is  a  former  Air  Force  Secretary  and 
former  member  of  ADA's  national  executive 
board. 

President  Kennedy's  top-ranking  Negro 
appointee.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator Robert  C.  Weaver;  hla  Deputy 
Administrator,  Jack  T.  Conway,  and  the 
HHPA  Commissioner  of  Community  Faclll- 
ties,  Sidney  H.  Woolner,  are  all  ADA  alumni. 

rPC    CTIIET,   TOO 

other  ADAers  luuned  to  powerful  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies  are  Federal 
Power  Conunissloner  Howard  Morgan.  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commissioner  PhlUp  Elman  and 
former  ffnnt* ■  Gov.  George  Docking.  Director 
of  the  Ex{>ort-Import  Bank. 

This  Who's  Who  of  New  Frontier  figures, 
which  has  been  carefully  checked  with  Mrs. 
Gunther,  ADA's  national  director,  and  in 
doubtful  cases  with  the  Individual  con- 
cerned. Is  not  exhaustive. 

Nor  Is  It  cited  to  prove  or  disprove  that 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  la  ( 1 )  a 
conspiracy  to  take  over  the  \JS.  Government, 
or  (2)  an  extraordinary  magnet  for  admin- 
istrative talent. 

It  can  be  taken  as  reasonable  proof,  how- 
ever, that  President  Kennedy  has  clearly 
overcome  the  discomfort  he  expressed  about 
liberals  and  the  ADA  8  years  ago. 

But  when  any  14-year-old  organization 
numbering  no  more  than  60,000  citizens, 
with  a  budget  of  less  than  $300,000  a  year, 
regarded  as  an  albatross  by  many  Democrats 
and  as  anathema  by  most  Republicans,  hold- 
ing no  I  O  U  from  the  presidential  winner 
for  his  nomination— when  any  such  organ- 
ization can  staff  a  new  administration  with 
3  White  House  aids,  3  Cabinet  officers,  and  31 
key  administrators  in  vital  areaa  of  finance, 
labor,  civil  rights,  public  works,  power,  hous- 
ing, and  foreign  policy.  It  la  worth  looking 
into. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale — one  which  Ules 
hard  to  wag  the  Democratic  donkey — which 
after  3  months  of  study  I  shall  try  to  tell 
fully  and  factually  in  this  series. 
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Views  Far  Apart  on  Aims  or  ADA — Called 

Lettists   bt   GOP   UNrr,   Ibiperialists  bt 

Dailt  Worker 

(By  Robert  T.  Hartmann) 

Washington. — What  Is  ADA — Americana 
for  Democratic  Action? 

It  is  easiest  to  tell  briefly  what  It  Is  not. 
It  is  not  the  American  Dental  Association,  a 
oomnx)n  error  which  annoys  both  groups. 

It  is  not  a  secret  society  nor  a  subversive 
organization,  by  law  or  traditional  American 
ground  rules.  It  is  not  a  political  party  and 
not.  a^  conunonly  believed,  an  appendage  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

By  its  own  letterhead  definition  ADA  la  "a 
national.  Independent  liberal  organisation" 
and  by  Its  constitution  ADA  proclaims  Itaelf 
"an  organization  for  progreaalvas,  dedicated 
to  the  achievement  of  freedom  and  economic 
security  for  all  people  everywhere,  through 
education  and  democratic  political  action." 

open  to  ant  crzkd 
It  bars  Communists.  Fascists,  and  all  to- 
talitarlana  from  membership,  but  is  other- 
wise open  to  "any  person  of  any  race,  religion, 
color  or  national  origin"  with  tS  annual  dues 
and  the  approval  of  ADA's  national  board. 


According  to  a  1958  Senate  Republican 
policy  committee  staff  study  ADA  Is  "a  group 
of  leftwlng  Democrats  who  hope,  as  either 
the  senior  or  Junior  partner  of  a  labor  alli- 
ance, to  capture  tlw  Democratic  Party  aiMl 
bring  about  a  system  which  would  amount 
to  national  sodallsra  in  America." 

In  the  sympathetic  but  sardonic  view  of 
a  liberal  Democrat  of  Impeccable  credentials, 
who  never  has  Joined  ADA.  it  is  "an  or- 
ganization whose  whole  is  less  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts  very  dominated  by  Fabian 
ideas,  the  'thunder  on  the  left'  which  has 
become  a  squeak,  leaving  an  alurinl  associ- 
ation of  old  New  Dealers  who  hold  annual 
reunions  to  reminisce  without  any  political 
influence  except  in  Pennsylvania." 

To  the  Communist  Dally  Worker  (1948) 
the  fledgling  ADA  was  "the  imperialists'  fifth 
column  Inside  the  liberal  and  labor  move- 
ment" and  In  1949  "the  confused  liberalism 
that  makes  up  the  mish-mash  called  ADA." 

To  the  1961  California  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  ADA  "is  In 
no  sense  a  Communist  front,  or  in  any  way 
subversive  (but)  some  of  the  techniques 
employed  by  ADA  leaders,  and  the  fact  that 
It  has  opposed  with  considerable  vigor  al- 
most the  entire  loyalty-security  program 
of  the  Government  have  made  it  the  target 
of  considerable  criticism." 

Clearly,  no  consensus  here.  So  let  us 
begin  at  the  beginning. 

DRRART  wurrxa 

April,  1947.  was  coming  in  with  dogwood 
bloaaoms  to  brighten  what  had  been  for 
New  Deal  Democrats  a  dreary  winter  of  dis- 
content when  ADA  was  bom  in  the  old 
Willard  Hotel  in  Washington. 

Republicans  and  Communists  were  giving 
them  double  trouble.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt only  2  years  In  his  Hyde  Park  grave  had 
left  them  orphans  In  the  postwar  storm. 
They  were  unsure  of  Mr.  Tnmian,  whose 
liberalism  extended  mainly  to  old  cronies 
who  were  no  more  egghead  than  he. 

Sound  of  lung  and  full  of  fight,  ADA  was 
born  with  four  voices  at  a  press  conference 
March  30,  1947.  The  chairman  was  Wilson 
Wyatt.  ex-houalng  expediter  later  to  be  Adlal 
Stevenson's  campalgtt  manager;  another  old 
New  Dealer  was  Leon  Henderson.  Chairman 
of  President  Truman's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers;  the  younger  spokesmen  were 
FDR. '8  namesake  s<in  and  the  new  mayor 
of  Minneapolis,  Hubert  H.  Rumphret 

HuMPHRZT,  bursting  full  blown  on  the  na- 
tional scene,  did  meet  of  the  talking.  He 
described  ADA's  alma  as  "militant  political 
action,  from  the  grassroots  right  through  to 
the  national  level,  without  turning  into  a 
third  party  movement."  He  stressed  ADA's 
domestic  program. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  phobia  [sic]  in  pro- 
gressive organizations  to  wrap  themselves  up 
in  pretzel  knots  on  foreign  policy  only," 
HuMPHRXT  told  the  reporters. 

At  the  outset  ADA  stressed  its  "Independ- 
ent" (not  nonpartisan)  character,  but 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr..  prophetically  ob- 
served "from  the  way  the  Republicans  are 
legislating  in  Congress,  we  will  be  supporting 
many,  many  more  Democrats  than  Repub- 
licans." 

Later  ADA  testimony  suggests  that  it  was 
formed  to  purge  Moscow-line  Communists 
from  the  ranks  of  patriotic  liberals.  Con- 
temporary news  accounts  indicate  that  the 
election  in  November  1946.  of  a  Republican 
80th  Congress  triggered  the  reacUon.  Cer- 
tainly Congress  became  ADA's  first  concern 
when  It  cast  off  wartime  economic  controls 
(run  by  some  ADA  founders)  and  sought  to 
curb  labor  unions  (run  by  others). 

RB>  CONCERN   REAL 

The  antl-Communlst  concern  was  cer- 
tainly real  in  ADA's  formative  years,  though 
taking  second  rank  in  the  250  organleers  res- 
olution "barring  Fascists  and  Communists 
from  membership."    In  retrospect,  Harvard 


Historian  Arthur  M.  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  now  a 
Presidential  assistant,  termed  1947  "the 
watershed  at  which  American  liber?  llsm  be- 
gan to  base  itself  once  again  on  a  solid  con- 
ception of  man  and  history." 

Among  the  American  liberals  who  stood  at 
the  Great  Divide  that  year,  144  had  met  in 
January,  led  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and 
two  of  her  children,  "to  map  a  campaign  for 
restoring  the  Influence  of  liberalism  In  the 
national  rnd  international  policies  of  the 
United  States."  Others,  including  the  U.S. 
Communist  Party,  formed  up  around  the 
tattered  banner  of  ex-Vice  President  Henry 
Wallace  who — had  P.DJl.  not  dumped  him  In 
1944 — would  have  become  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Simday  we  listed  the  ADA  "fovmdlng 
fathers"  who  now  surround  President  Ken- 
nedy In  the  White  House,  3  Cabinet  poets 
and  more  than  30  strategic  administration 
appolntmente.  Other  well -remembered  ADA 
founders  include  the  first  woman  VS.  Am- 
bassador. Eugenie  Anderson;  War  Labor 
Board  Chairman  William  H.  E>avis;  Mrs. 
IVjosevelfs  protege.  Joeeph  P.  Lash;  Will 
Rogers,  Jr.,  son  of  the  humorist,  and  Joeeph 
L.  Rauh,  Jr..*  Washington  lawyer  who  has 
always  been  ADA's  lodestar. 

LABOR    POUNDERS    LISTED 

Among  the  labor  union  founders  were  ADA 
Vice  Chairman  Walter  Reuther  of  the  UAW, 
CIO;  A.  J.  Hayes  of  the  Independent  Ma- 
chinists; CIO  Secretary-Treasurer  James  B. 
Carey;  David  Dublnsky  of  the  ILGWU,  AFL, 
and  many  more.  Over  the  years  unions  have 
contributed  one-third  of  ADA's  funds. 

As  champions  of  civil  rights  there  were 
the  late  Walter  White  of  the  NAACP,  Morris 
Ernst  of  the  ACLU,  and  George  L.  P.  Weaver 
of  the  CIO  antidiscrimination  committee. 
The  liberal  clergy  waa  represented  by  Theolo- 
gian Reinhold  Nlebuhr.  Methodist  Bishop  G. 
Bromley  Oxnam,  Rabbi  Milton  Steinberg,  the 
Reverend  George  Hlgglns  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Council;  and  Unitarian  Dr. 
A.  Powell  Davies. 

COLLEGE  CONTINGENT 

From  Congress  came  Senators  Lehman. 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  and  Douglas,  Demo- 
crat, of  Illinois,  and  Representative  Andrew 
Biemlller.  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  later  to 
be  ADA'S  lobbyist  and  now  the  AFL-CIO 
representative  on  Capitol  Hill.  Another 
founder  was  ex-Representative  H.  Jerry  Voor- 
hls.  Democrat,  of  California,  Just  unseated 
by  an  unknown  Republican,  Richard  Nixon. 
(Representative  Chet  Hollfield,  Democrat,  of 
California,  is  listed  as  an  ADA  founder  but 
told  the  Times  he  was  not.) 

The  college  contingent  was  less  conspicu- 
ous at  ADA'S  birth  than  now,  but  Schlesln- 
ger and  his  Harvard  colleague,  J.  Kenneth 
Galbraith  (now  Ambassador  to  India),  were 
present. 

Also  on  hand  were  many  officers  of  organl- 
zatiCMis  that  preceded  ADA — the  Friends  of 
Democracy,  American  Veterans  Committee, 
\i&.  Students  Assembly,  Union  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  Independent  Voters  of  nilnols, 
and  like  outfits  In  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Michigan  (where  ADA  strength 
Is  still  concentrated). 

Most  significant  In  view  of  ADA's  avowed 
political  aims  was  the  considerable  number 
of  Influential  editors,  columnists,  and  Wash- 
ington correspondents  who  attended  its 
birth. 

Listed  among  ADA  founders  are  Joseph  and 
Stewart  Alsop,  Marquis  Chllds,  Kenneth 
Crawford.  Robert  Bendiner,  Barry  Bingham, 
the  late  Elmer  Davis.  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer, 
Nelson  Poynter,  the  late  Tom  Stokes.  Palmer 
Hoyt,  Hodding  Carter.  John  and  Anna  Elea- 
nor Boettlger.  Aubrey  Williams,  Monroe 
Sweetland,  and  James  Wechsler. 

This  seemingly  heterogeneous  assembly 
was  drawn  together  by  alarm  at  the  off-year 
Republican  success  In  Congress,  fear  that 
the  fruits  of  the  New  Deal  were  withering 


amidst  the  embarrassing  exposures  of  Com- 
munist agents  masquerading  as  "liberals"  In 
high  Federal  Jobs,  and  the  all  but  universal 
exiwctatlon  of  a  Republican  President  in 
1948. 

WARTIME   COLLABORATION         .. 

The  wartime  collaboration  with  Commu- 
nist Russia  and  Its  XJS.  branch  was  definitely 
over — by  the  Communists'  choice — and  the 
ADA  was  first  blooded  in  savage  battle  with 
the  Wallacites,  whom  they  denounced  as  a 
Moscow -Inspired  lot.  ADA  backed  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine  for  Greece  and  Turkey  (some- 
what dubiously  at  first,  preferrjQg  X5H.  ac- 
tion and  economic  over  military  aid.  as  ADA 
still  does) . 

But  ADAers  as  liberals  were  unhappy  with 
Mr.  Truman,  despite  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  early 
counsel  not  to  work  outside  the  Democratic 
fold. 

On  Aprtl  10.  1948,  ADA's  national  board 
urged  the  Democrats  to  nominate  either 
General  Eisenhower  or  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Douglas  for  President.  But  as  neither 
proved  willing,  ADA  endorsed  the  Truman - 
Barkley  ticket  rather  unenthusiastically. 

GOINO   CONCERK 

By  1950  ADA  was  a  going  concern  with 
32,000  members  in  123  chapters  located  in 
30  States,  plus  some  5,000  "students  for 
democratic  action"  members  on  over  100 
campuses.  According  to  ADA  officials.  Its 
total  membershslp  has  grown  some,  to  45,000 
in  1955  and  an  estimated  50,000  today — but 
the  latest  sworn  post  ofDce  circulation  state- 
ment of  the  monthly  ADA  World,  which 
goes  to  every  dues-paying  member,  was  only 
18,600. 

ADA  chapters  have  consolidated  and  closed 
down  to  "about  100"  In  16  States.  After  a 
spurt  during  the  postwar  GI  bill  period,  stu- 
dent groups,  now  called  ADA's  Campus  Divi- 
sion, have  dwindled  to  22  chapters  with  some 
2,000  members,  largely  in  the  East. 

The  formal  organization  and  key  policy- 
making officials  of  ADA  have  remained  re- 
markably the  same  throughout  Its  14-year 
history.  Its  national  officers  are  virtually 
all  founders  or  early  members  and  alternate 
in  musical  chairmanship  and  vice  chair- 
manships, though  so  many  have  been  drafted 
by  the  New  Frontier  some  new  blood  may  be 
needed. 

The  paid  staff  of  15  that  operates  national 
ADA  headquarters  In  a  converted  town- 
house  at  1341  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Wa^hington,  has  more  turnover.  Mrs.  Vio- 
let M.  Gunther,  national  ADA  director,  has 
worked  her  way  up  from  the  outset  of  ADA's 
activities,  and  appears  to  run  an  extremely 
efficient  though  underpaid  and  unpreten- 
tious office. 

TOP    SALARY    $175 

(The  top  ADA  salary  reported  to  Congress 
as  required  by  the  Corrupt  Practices  and 
Lobbying  Laws  was  $175  a  week,  and  the 
total  payroll  for  1980  was  ♦61,990.  roughly 
one-third  of  ADA's  expenditures.  The  rest 
goes  mainly  for  routine  office  expenses, 
printing,  mailing,  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
travel  costs.) 

Only  contributions  of  $10  or  more  are  re- 
quired by  law,  BO  ADA's  financial  filings  do 
not  include  the  $6  annual  membership  dues 
($7.50  for  couples  to  preserve  domestic  tran- 
quillity) and  do  not  give  a  complete  picture 
of  its  fiscal  situation.  Rarely  In  recent  years 
have  contributions  from  individuals  or  labor 
unions  (the  UAW  and  ILGWU  are  the  most 
regular)  exceeded  $10,000  and  $1,000  to  $2,000 
gifts  are  more  frequent.  The  only  political 
expenditures  exceeding  $100  reported  for 
1960  were  $1,000  to  the  New  York  ADA 
chapter  in  September  and  $150  to  Represent- 
ative Charles  Porter,  Democrat,  of  Oregon. 
Porter  lost. 

Union  subsidies  to  ADA  have  dried  up 
some  since  National  Chairman  Biddle  testi- 
fied In  a  1950  probe  that  labor  support,  es- 
sential to  any  liberal  group's  success,  made 
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up  one-third  of  ADA'S  revenue.  Last  year 
ADA  reported  union  contributions  of  $33,833 
out  of  a  total  (extra  large  because  of  the 
campaign  year)    of  $179,683  excluding  dues. 

Labor's  decreasing  Interest  Is  partly  due 
to  concentration  on  Its  own  political  action 
committees,  partly  to  some  unionists'  dis- 
enchantment with  ultrallberal  ADA  policies 
such  as  caused  David  McDonald's  Steelwork- 
ers  to  drop  their  cash  support  and  President 
Sal  B.  Hoffman  of  the  Upholsterers  Interna- 
tional Union,  one  of  ADA'S  founders,  to  re- 
sign in  1951  over  the  Red  China  issue. 

ADA  performs  a  meticulous  but  confusing 
job  of  double  bookkeeping  to  steer  clear  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law's  prohibition  of  politi- 
cal contributions  by  labor  unions.  This  was 
explored  by  the  1950  House  lobbying  hear- 
ings, still  a  useful  source  on  ADA's  birth  and 
behavior,  and  sharply  criticized  by  the  GOP 
minority  including  Representative  Charles 
Halleck,  Republican,  of  Indiana,  now 
minority  leader. 

NONPOLmCAL    rtTND 

Union  donations  go  into  a  "nonpolitical 
fund"  and  all  others  into  a  "regular"  fund 
used  for  purposes  ADA  considers  to  be  politi- 
cal. The  1960  congressional  flies  show  con- 
tributions to  ADA  totaling  $179,683  including 
$33,833  from  unions.  From  these  "nonpoliti- 
cal" funds  $14,232  helped  make  up  a  total 
staff  payroll  of  $61,991  and  $18,912  was  spent 
for  educational  and  housekeeping  purposes. 
"Regular"  expenditures  ran  to  $147,607  and 
ADA'S  total  spending  reported  was  $180,751. 

The  bonanza  year  for  ADA  contributions 
reported  to  Congress  was  1954,  when  $205,273 
came  in.  The  peak  period  for  union  gifts 
was  $66,824  in  1952. 


ADA  Liberalism  Is  Plan  or  Action — More 
Meaningful  Alinement  of  Parties  Major 
Current  Goal 

(By  Robert  T.  Hartmann) 

Washington. — "A  program  of  laundered 
communism  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  tacked 
on"  is  the  way  a  1958  GOP  staff  study  de- 
scribed the  alms  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action. 

"Keynes,  not  Marx,  is  the  prophet  of  the 
new  radicalism,"  is  the  answer  of  ADA'S 
articulate  apostle.  White  House  Adviser  Ar- 
thur M.  Schleslnger,  Jr. 

Neither  precisely  pegs  ADA.  But  the  Re- 
publican oversimplification  does  highlight 
the  central  contradiction  of  "liberal"  dogma 
in  the  United  States  and  England,  where  the 
Fabian  socialism  of  the  Webbs  and  the  eco- 
nomics of  Lord  Keynes  were  the  intellectual 
fountalnhead  of  ADA. 

The  goal  of  greater  governmental  direc- 
tion and  planning  is  hard  even  for  ADA'ers 
to  square  with  maximum  individual  free- 
dom, so  both  are  embraced  simply  as  an  act 
of  faith. 

DECISIONMAKERS 

The  key  point  is  that  ADA  liberalism  is 
not  a  coherent  system  of  philosophy  or  ideol- 
ogy but  a  plan  of  action  which  will,  if  it 
works,  eventually  place  its  adherents  in  de- 
cisionmaking seats  of  power,  as  many  already 
are. 

"Above  all — and  this  is  the  Important  and 
distinctive  thing  about  ADA — it  acts  to  carry 
out  its  programs,"  says  an  anonymous  ADA 
pamphlet  of  1955  vintage. 

ADA'S  major  shortrun  aim  is  to  achieve 
"a  more  meaningful  party  alinement" — an 
all-liberal  Democratic  Party  and  an  all-con- 
servative Republican  Party. 

Its  major  long-range  goal  for  America  is 
summed  up  in  the  ADA  password — "plan- 
ning"— a  term  more  palatable  than  "gov- 
ernment control"  which  is  implicit  in  any 
plan's  execution.  A  continuous  concern  of 
ADA  is  civil  rights,  especially  in  support  of 
racial  equality  and  the  defense  of  accused 
security  risks.        \ 

In  a  remarkable  book  written  when  he 
was   only   31,   Harvard   Historian   and   ADA 


Vice  Chairman  Schleslnger  tried  to  reduce 
his  ideas  of  liberalism  to  a  system  rejecting 
both  Soviet  communism  and  UJ3.  capitalism 
and,  with  a  benevolent  big  government  run 
by  selfless  Intellectuals,  insuring  traditional 
American  liberties  through  a  continuing  but 
controlled  class  struggle. 

"The  problem  of  reconciling  majority  rule 
with  minority  rights  is,  In  terms  of  strict 
logic,  insoluble,"  Schleslnger  admits  in  his 
1949  book.  "The  Vital  Center."  He  argues 
that  it  has  been  solved  pragmatically,  case 
by  case,  ever  since  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention 1787. 

His  book,  hailed  on  publication  as  "a 
brilliant  statement  of  the  principles  ADA 
stands  for,"  is  regarded  as  rather  conserva- 
tive by  some  ADA  leaders  today.  To  them 
it  is  too  tolerant  of  private  enterprise. 
("Private  ownership  will  have  an  indispensa- 
ble role;  we  talk  at  present  about  setting  up 
public  plants  to  provide  yardsticks  for  the 
efficiency  of  private  management,  but  in  the 
future  we  may  wish  to  use  the  private 
plants  as  the  yardstick.") 

"witch   hunt"   dread 

Schleslnger  echoed  the  liberal  dread  of 
"witch  hunts"  and  "red  herrings"  but  he 
rebuked  liberals  for  using  a  double  standard 
in  security  risk  cases,  defending  suspected 
Communists  as  loudly  as  they  once  de- 
manded the  scalps  of  Nazi  sjrmpathizers. 
He  expressed  doubt  In  1949  that  any  Com- 
munist has  a  right  to  employment  by  the 
State  Department,  even  though  he  may  ad- 
vocate communism  freely.  As  cochairman 
of  ADA  in  1953,  however,  Schleslnger  formal- 
ly protested  Attorney  General  Brownell's 
charges  that  Harry  Dexter  White  was  a  So- 
viet agent  secretly  shaping  U.S.  policy  in 
a  key  Treasury  post. 

"The  Vital  Center"  cannot  be  condensed 
here,  but  it  is  required  reading  for  anyone 
trying  to  understand  the  ADA  point  of  view. 
It  eloquently  explains  (though  in  terms  of 
Stalin's  regime)  ADA's  consistent  opposition 
to  Russian  communism  and  Its  U.S.  party- 
line  comrades. 

To  say  that  Lord  Keynes,  not  Karl  Marx. 
Is  the  ADA  prophet  Is  to  say.  as  Schleslnger 
does,  that  liberals  do  not  hate  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem because  it  Is  Socialist  but  because  it  is 
a  cruel  perversion  of  socialism. 

Keynes  and  his  followers  (Harry  Dexter 
White  was  accepted  as  one)  brought  Marx 
up  to  date,  not  as  Lenin.  Stalin,  and  Khru- 
shchev have  done,  but  with  a  cultured 
Oxford  (or  Harvard)  accent.  Taking  a  real- 
istic view  of  20th  century  capitalism,  much 
different  from  Marx's,  Keynes  saw  that  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  state  to  physically 
confiscate  all  property  as  long  as  it  can 
control  productive  property   and  its  fruits. 

Furthermore,  with  Moscow's  mistakes  to 
gxilde  them,  Keynesians  shudder  at  the  use- 
less waste  of  hard-to-flnd  managerial  talent 
crudely  carried  out  by  lining  all  capitalists 
up  before  firing  squads.  They  prefer  put- 
ting them  to  work  for  the  state,  like  It  or 
not,  even  letting  them  think  they  keep  title 
to  their  enterprises  If  not  control. 

POPULAR  will 

State  control,  rather  than  state  ownership 
of  the  basic  productive  facilities  in  a  highly 
industrialized  society,  is  recognized  as  more 
efficient  than  vast  central  bureaucracies  try- 
ing to  make  every  minor  decision  from  afar — 
as  Khrushchev  has  also  discovered.  Con- 
trol, in  the  Keynesian  scheme,  is  achieved 
through  manipulation  of  money  and  credit 
and  the  expenditure  of  a  decisive  share  of 
the  national  wealth  by  government. 

As  seen  by  the  Senate  Republican  p<ilicy 
committee  staff,  the  substance  of  ADA  belief 
is  "that  it  is  possible  for  a  police  state  to 
be  obedient  to  the  popular  will;  that  the 
apparatus  of  such  a  state  can  be  so  affected 
by  benevolence  that  It  can  produce — 
through  such  coercive  measures  as  compul- 
sory union  membership,  enforced  fraterniza- 


tion, a  confiscatory  share-the-wealth  tax 
system,  and  a  strong  centralized  bureauc- 
racy— a  guaranteed  annual  wage  for  every- 
body, complete  freedom  from  fear,  want,  and 
anxiety  for  all,  and  total  economic  welfare 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  for  the  entire 
populace.  Yet,  in  some  way  not  made  clear 
by  ADA,  It  simultaneously  remains  marvel- 
ously  flexible  so  that  the  Individual  has  com- 
plete freedom  of  action  at  all  times." 

ADA'S  defenders  retort  that  something  like 
this  has  been  done  by  Fabian  Socialist-Labor 
governments  In  Great  Britain  (and  Is  now 
carried  forward  by  British  Conservatives),  in 
Scandinavia,  and  Western  Europe.  They  see 
the  hope  of  the  future  In  the  new  Socialist 
regimes  in  India.  Asia,  and  Africa  and  are 
eager  to  Implant  them  in  Latin  America  as 
a  barrier  to  Soviet  and  or  Chinese  Imperial- 
ism. 

ADA  agrees  in  iu  own  language  with 
Khrushchev  that  the  tide  of  history  is  mov- 
ing steadily  toward  socialism. 

But  the  ADA  believes  Russia  U  oa  the 
wrong  or  roundabout  track. 

liberal  split 

"Really  the  ADA  was  largely  founded  to 
spMt  from  the  liberal  movement  in  America 
those  elements  of  communism  and  fellow 
travelers  which  in  my  opinion — certainly  up 
until  1945 — did  great  harm  to  the  liberal 
movement  by  permitting,  with  some  justice, 
the  accusation  of  fellow  travelers  to  be 
pinned  on  persons  before  the  sheep  and  the 
goats  had  been  counted."  PDJl.'s  Attorney 
General.  Francis  Biddle,  told  the  1950  House 
Investigation  when  he  was  ADA  national 
chairman. 

"To  my  knowledge  no, ADA  member  has 
ever  been  charged  with  subversive  activity 
by  any  governmental  authority."  National 
ADA  Director  Violet  M.  Gunther  told  the 
Times.  In  response  to  a  question.  Mrs. 
Gunther  stated  that  "neither  Dr.  Robert 
Oppenhelmer  nor  Prof.  Owen  Lattlmore  was 
ever  a  member  of  ADA." 

NOT  so  CREDITABUE 

(Dr.  Oppenhelmer.  touring  South  America 
as  a  lecturer  in  physics  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  was  an 
A-bomb  pioneer  whose  security  clearance 
was  revoked  in  1954  after  lengthy  hearings 
by  a  4-to-l  vote  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Lattlmore.  a  former  State  Depart- 
ment adviser  recently  in  Outer  Mongolia 
[Whose  recognition  both  he  and  an  ADA- 
sponsored  study  advocate)  was  a  controver- 
sial figure  in  the  early  1950's  when  a  Senate 
probe  charged  him  with  furthering  Commu- 
nist causes.) 

While  this  reporter's  inquiries  have  failed 
to  turn  up  any  known  Communists  associat- 
ed with  ADA.  the  record  of  ADA  on  anti-antl- 
communlsm  is  not  quite  so  creditable.  This 
tends  to  blur  the  verdict  of  less  careful  ob- 
servers. Chiefly  responsible  for  this  are  two 
perennial  ADA  stalwarts.  Vice  Chairman 
Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  a  Washington  lawyer, 
and  Editor  James  Wechsler  of  the  New  York 
Post,  who  as  Washington  correspondent  for 
his  pai>er  helped  set  up  ADA  In  1947.  Both 
are  militant  anti-anti-Communists. 

Wechsler  keynoted  this  year's  ADA  con- 
vention with  a  stinging  speech  about  "the 
gap  between  the  great  expectations  of  No- 
vember 1960  and  the  rough  reality  of  May 
1961."  He  accused  President  Kennedy  of 
unholy  compromise  on  civil  rights  and  "sell- 
ing thousands  of  exploited  laundry  workers 
down  the  Potomac"  after  "running  for  Pres- 
ident on  a  platform  that  bore  suspicious  re- 
semblance to  the  program,  and  perhaps  more 
Important,  the  attitudes  of  the  movement 
assembled  here." 

ADA  Founder  Schleslnger  rushed  over  from 
his  new  White  House  office  to  rebuke  Wech- 
sler's  berating  of  his  boss,  which  proves  that 
ADA  flgures  do  not  always  agree.  ADA  finan- 
cial angel  Dorothy  Schlff,  publisher  of  the 
N.Y.  Post,  once  biased  ADA  Senators  Hum- 
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phrxt.  Democrat  of  Minnesota  and  Moisb, 
Democrat,  of  Orogon,  s«  "the  demogoglc 
twins  for  proposing  to  outlaw  the  U.S.  Com- 
munist Party. 

SacmUTT  CHECKS 

But  Rauh,  foremost  of  ADA  spokesmen, 
throughout  Its  14  years,  can  fairly  be  called 
chief  of  the  Inner  circle  of  ADA  aristocracy. 
In  Its  infancy  ADA's  national  office  was  liter- 
ally in  Rauh's  hat.  He  has,  except  for  2 
years,  always  been  a  national  vice  chairman, 
and  was  ADA  national  chairman  from  1955 
to  1957.  He  still  Issues  many  of  ADA's  of- 
ficial statements. 

So  far  In  1901  Rauh  has  urged  President 
Kennedy  to  eliminate  FBI  security  checks 
of  Federal  appointees  ("some  of  the  debris 
of  McCarthyism  still  chitters  our  national 
life")  and  restore  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  to  Gov- 
ernment service  ("a  review  of  the  record 
would  lead  any  responsible  group  of  men, 
freed  of  the  hysteria  of  the  past,  to  find 
him  fuUy  qualified  for  any  post"). 

He  also  publicly  advised  the  freedom 
riders  to  Ignore  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy's  appeal  for  moderation  ("If  600 
marshals  are  not  enough,  60,000  will  be") , 
demanded  the  Pentagon  stop  showing  the 
antl-Conununlst  Qlm  "Operation  Abolition," 
hailed  Postmaster  General  Day's  lilting  of 
bans  CO  Iron  Curtain  mail  and  opposed  any 
congresslnnal  probe  of  the  rightwlng  John 
Birch  Soetety  ("a  clear  and  present  danger 
only  to  themselves") . 

Rauh  was  born  ta  Cincinnati  50  years  ago. 
attended  Harvard  (B.S.  1932;  1A.M.  193A) 
during  the  depression,  served  as  legal  sec- 
retary to  Supreme  Court  Justices  Benjamin 
Cardoso  and  FelK  Frankfurter  for  3  years, 
after  aocne  New  Deal  legal  jobs  was  cc«n- 
mlssloned  in  the  Army  in  1942  and  emerged 
a  lieutenant  coloneJ  with  a  Legion  of  Merit, 
was  a  District  of  Columbia  delegate  to  the 
last  three  Democratic  National  Conventions, 
and  has  been  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Rauh  and  Levy  since  1947.  when  he  helped 
found  ADA. 

COMIC  MELODRAMA 

In  1956,  while  ADA'S  national  chairman, 
Rauh  played  a  leading  role  in  the  curious 
comic  melodrama  involving  one  Paul  H. 
Hughes,  which  was  later  revealed  at  Hughes' 
trial  in  New  York  Federal  court.  Hughes, 
a  35-year-old  dischargee  from  the  Air  Force, 
posed  as  a  secret  Investigator  for  the  late 
Senator  McCarthy,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin, 
who  was  and  is  Rauh's  pet  hate  Hughes 
propositioned  Clayton  PrltchJe.  then  deputy 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  now  Ambassador  Stevenson's 
UJJ.  aid,  to  turn  over  inside  reports  on 
McCarthy's  Investigations  of  suspected  se- 
curity risks  In  return  for  expenses  which 
he  never  accounted  for  In  detail. 

Actually,  as  It  turned  out  at  Hughes' 
trial  (the  jury  disagreed  on  perjury  charges) 
he  had  never  laid  eyes  on  McCarthy,  had 
no  connection  with  his  Senate  staff,  and 
made  his  voluminous  and  detailed  reports 
out  of  his  own  TlTld  Imagination.  After 
paying  for  2  months  to  the  tune  of  $2,300, 
Fritchie  balked  and  Hughes  peddled  his 
phony  revelations  to  Rauh  who  scraped  up 
some  $8,S00  more  at  the  peak  of  the  Army- 
McCarthy  dispute.  (Rauh  testified  he  got 
the  money  from  liberal  friends,  some  of 
them  also  ADA  contributors,  but  there  Is 
no  evidence  he  tapped  ADA  fimds.) 

WmCHSlXM.    DECLINES 

Wechsler  declined  a  bid  to  help  finance 
Hughes  despite  Rauh's  tip  that  the  New 
York  Post's  cooking  editor  was  a  secret 
McCarthy  spy.  but  Rauh  had  more  luck 
with  the  Washington  Post.  The  Post  pre- 
pared (but  later  destroyed)  a  long  expose 
of  McCarthy  skuldugery  based  on  Hughes' 
fabrications. 

But  a  young  reporter  assigned  to  verify 
the  series  discovered  it  was  a  complete  hoax. 
Neither  Rauh  nor  anyone  else  ever  filed  any 


complaint  against  Hughes,  however,  nor  did 
the  Post  expose  the  fraud.  Tried  on  a  wholly 
different  charge  arising  out  of  his  testimony 
In  the  Matusow  case,  Hughes  swore  that 
Rauh  knew  his  witness  was  false  all  along; 
Rauh  testified  under  oath  he  was  as  fooled 
as  Fritchie.  He  denied  ADA's  involvement, 
though  Wechsler  had  suggested  it  might  be 
"an  ADA  project." 

After  denouncing  the  use  of  Informants 
by  the  FBI,  McCarthy  and  other  anti-Com- 
munist investigators  as  much  as  he  and 
ADA  have,  it  hardly  matters  whether  Rauh 
was  knave  or  fool  to  employ  one.  As  the 
Saturday  Ehrenlng  Post  observed  editorially 
"the  evidence  In  the  Hughes  trial  seems  to 
indicate  that  in  ADA  circles  'McCarthyism' 
lii  not  considered  reprehensible  when  prac- 
t  ced  by  dedicated  liberals  against  'reaction- 
aries' and  their  Uk.  If  Mr.  Rauh  does  not 
get  a  grant  from  the  Fund  for  the  Republic, 
invitations  to  give  the  Thomas  Jefferson  lec- 
tures at  four  Ivy  League  universities,  and 
the  applause  of  all  right-thinking  'liberals', 
he  has  a  right  to  be  a  disappointed  man." 

WHITE   HOUSE   CALLER 

Rauh  shows  no  signs  of  disappointment. 
ADA  did  not  consider  him  expendable  but 
repeatedly  reelected  him  Vice  Chairman,  and 
among  President  Kennedy's  early  White 
House  callers  this  year  were  present  and  past 
ADA  chairmen  Samuel  H.  Beers.  Robert  R. 
Nathan  and  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr. 

Save  for  this  episode,  this  study  has  not 
found  ADA  using  any  but  normal  and  legit- 
imate methods  of  democratic  action  appro- 
priate to  the  organization's  name.  ADA's 
political  and  economic  alms  are  plainly 
stated — though  ADA  economics  get  less  at- 
tention than  they  deserve,  and  foreign  policy 
sensations  .-uch  as  recognition  for  Red  China 
overshadow  the  more  slgnlflcant  domestic 
plans  ADA  actually  is  accomplishing. 

ADA  Impatient  With  Congress — Irked  by 
"Apatht."  Tket  Would  "Light  Fire" 
Undsb  Lawmakkbs 

(By  Robert  T.  Hartmann) 
Washdjcton. — "Light  a  flre  under  Con- 
gress" is  a  current  nationwide  campaign  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  with  some 
200,000  pamphleu  being  distributed  na- 
tionally to  stimulate  liberals  in  support  of 
New  Frontier  programs. 

ADA  World,  the  organization's  house  organ, 
has  bectxne  increasingly  Impatient  with  "the 
wall  of  apathy"  in  the  87th  Congress,  with 
Vice  President  Johnson's  "continuing  In- 
fluence •  •  •  and  an  utter  lack  of  commit- 
ment by  Democratic  leaders  to  the  inomlses 
made  in  their  platform." 

(William  Taylor.  ADA's  paid  lobbyist  who 
wrote  this,  shortly  thereafter  was  plucked 
from  his  critical  perch  on  Capitol  Hill  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  named  special 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  A  Yale  attorney,  Taylor 
formerly  was  with  NAACP  in  New  York.) 

part   or   LIBESAL    LOBBT 

ADA  regards  itself  as  part  of  "the  liberal 
lobby"  in  the  capital  and  like  many  special 
interest  groups  headquartered  here  it  reg- 
ularly concerns  Itself  with  legislation.  ADA 
registers  its  lobbyist  according  to  law.  It 
claims  to  spend  no  money  directly  to  in- 
fluence Congress  except  his  modest  salary  of 
about  $125  a  week. 

The  extent  of  ADA's  Influence  on  Con- 
gress cannot  be  measured  by  enumerating  its 
legislator  members,  who  probably  total  no 
more  than  25  In  the  House  and  a  half  dozen 
Senators.  Nor  is  the  success  or  failure  of 
ADA'S  public  policy  stands — backing  Rep- 
resentative James  Roosevelt's  drive  to 
abolish  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  for  Instance,  or  opposing  any 
congressional  probe  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety— a  meaningful  index. 

Most  Congressmen  questioned  by  the 
Times  said  ADA  has  very  little  influence  with 


them.  No  legislator  likes  to  admit  he  is 
swayed  by  anything  but  his  own  civic  con- 
science, but  in  the  "dont  quote  me"  whisper 
that  passes  for  candor  in  politics  one  Cali- 
tomlm  Democrat  had  this  to  say: 

"As  far  as  ADA'S  ability  to  Influence  Con- 
gress goes,  I'd  say  it  is  very  limited.  But  I 
feel  ADA  performs  a  very  important  func- 
tion. It  takes  the  unpopular  view  that  needs 
expressing  and  sticks  with  it  untU  it  becomes 
the  popular  view.  Its  views  are  refreshing 
and  certainly  a  useful  foil  for  the  conserva- 
tive view.  It's  a  wonderful  gadfly  for  Con- 
gress." 

Representative  Roosevelt,  Democrat,  of 
Los  Angeles,  a  longtime  ADA'er  and  member 
of  Its  national  board,  dressed  this  description 
up  by  saying  ADA  serves  as  the  good  con- 
science of  congressional  liberals. 

NO  TIME  WASTED 

Whether  gadfly  or  good  conscience.  ADA 
wastes  little  time  lobbying  Republicans  and 
conservative  Democrats.  ("I  never  hear 
from  them — I'm  on  their  list,"  a  OOP 
stalwart  reported.)  Instead  it  keeps  llbwuls 
in  line  and  exerts  a  steady  leftward  pressure 
on  the  legislative  process,  using  the  stand- 
ard methods  of  Washington  lobby  groups. 

In  the  Senate,  where  nonconformity  is 
more  acceptable  than  In  the  House  and 
sometimes  a  means  to  power,  ADA'ers  are 
more  conspicuous.  They  include,  according 
to  National  ADA  Director  Violet  Ounther. 
two  national  vice  chairmen  of  ADA  Senate 
Democratic  Whip  Hubert  Humpheet,  Demo- 
crat, of  Minnesota,  and  Senator  Watnx 
Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon;  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  like  Hum- 
PHHET,  was  a  founding  father  of  ADA. 

Among  the  relative  newcomers.  Senator 
Clark,  Etemocrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Senator 
Eugene  McCarthy,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota; 
and  Senator  Maukine  Neubergex,  Democrat, 
of  Oregon,  are  active  ADA  liberals;  and  Sen- 
ators Harrison  Williams,  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Jacob  Javits,  Republican,  of  New 
York,  are  former  members.  (Javits.  in 
earlier  House  contests,  had  ADA  support 
rarely  given  Republicans.) 

ahead  of  party 

The  ADA  phalanx  InHhe  Senate  reflects 
the  nature  of  ADA'ers  everywhere.  It  Is  over- 
whelmingly Democratic,  away  out  ahead  of 
the  party  on  many  issues — especially  civil 
rights — and  militantly  on  the  side  of  en- 
larged Federal  powers  in  general.  Its  pub- 
licity noise  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  iti 
actual  strength,  as  showed  up  annually  in 
futile  January  revolts  against  Lyndon  John- 
son's discipline  and  compromise.  Some  of 
its  members  already  are  snapping  peevishly 
at  President  Kennedy's  measured  Ubwal 
pace. 

The  liberal  viewpoint  has  many  more  sym- 
pathizers in  Congress  who  might  be  em- 
barrassed in  their  home  districts  by  ADA 
membership.  ADA  prudently  does  not  press 
unwanted  favors  on  its  pet  politicians.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  virtually  Invisible  in  the 
South.  In  California  ADA's  current  revival 
includes  a  pledge  not  to  endorse  or  campaign 
for  specific  candidates  in  competition  with 
regular  Democratic  organizations. 

calipobnia  members 

ADA'ers  in  the  30-man  California  delega- 
tion include  Roosevelt,  Jeffert  Cohelan, 
Democrat,  of  Berkeley,  and  Chet  Holifield. 
Democrat,  of  Montebello,  who  disputes 
ADA'S  listing  of  him  as  a  1947  founder  and 
says  he  isn't  an  active  member. 

No  less  than  9  of  the  16  California  Demo- 
crats in  the  House,  however,  have  voted  100 
percent  in  accord  with  the  ADA  position  on 
39  ADA-chosen  rollcalls  over  the  past  4  ses- 
sions— though  members  Roosevelt  and  Holi- 
field strayed  once  or  twice.  The  ideal  Con- 
gressmen, by  ADA'S  yardstick,  are  C.  Miller, 
Corte  Madera;  Johnson,  Rosevllle;  Moss, 
Sacramento;  Shei.i.et,  San  Francisco;   G.  P. 
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ICnxB.   Alameda;    McPall.   Manteca;    King. 
Inglewood;  and  Cohelan. 

Departing  moat  often  from  the  ADA  line 
among  the  Democrat*  were  the  delegation 
chairman  and  CaUlfornla's  senior  Congress- 
man, Representative  Harry  Sheppard,  Demo- 
crat, of  Yucalpa,  and  Representative  Hagen, 
Democrat,  of  Hanford,  with  seven  ADA 
demerits  each. 

VOTING   RECORDS 

Inclusion  of  Hawaiian  statehood  among 
ADA'S  key  votes  prevented  any  California 
Republicans  from  batting  zero,  but  Repre- 
sentative James  Utt,  Republican,  of  Santa 
Ana,  opposed  the  ADA  position  on  all  38 
other  Issues.  Also  far  down  on  ADA'S  totem 
pole  are  GOP  Representatives  Hiestand,  A1- 
tadena;  SmrrH,  Glendale;  and  Lipscomb,  Los 
Angeles.  The  "best"  of  the  Republican  lot 
by  ADA'S  standards  are  Representatives 
Baldwin,  Martinez,  who  voted  with  ADA 
on  29  rollcalls,  and  Mailllard,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 22  times.  In  the  south.  Representa- 
tives HosMER.  Long  Beach;  Wilson,  San 
Diego;  and  Teague,  OJal,  were  high  ADA 
scorers  with  14.  11.  and  10  "right"  votes 
respectively. 

A  slmllfiu:  ADA  rating  of  California  Sen- 
ators (using  different  votes)  shows  senior 
Senator  Kuchel.  Republican,  voting  24  times 
for  and  23  times  against  the  ADA  viewpoint. 
Senator  Engle,  Democrat,  a  House  Member 
In  1957-68,  cast  41  votes  with  ADA  and  5 
against,  1  as  a  Senator. 

RATINGS    published 

ADA  World  publishes  these  ratings  of 
every  Congressman  at  the  end  of  each  ses- 
sion but  warns  readers  of  th^lr  limitations 
as  "a  guide  for  liberals." 

During  the  1960  House  lobbying  investi- 
gation. ADA  officials  frankly  testified  they 
aim  to  turn  the  heat  on  Individual  Con- 
gressmen by  stirring  up  their  big  backers 
and  constituents  back  home.  When  the 
tally  sheet  used  by  ADA  to  record  each  Con- 
gressmen's votes  was  Introduced  In  evidence. 
ADA'S  executive  secretary,  James  Loeb,  Jr. 
(now  Ambassador  to  Peru),  was  asked. 

"What  does  the  column  captioned 
'Contacts'  mean?" 

"We  indicate,  if  we  can.  in  the  last 
column  our  best  contact."  Loeb  replied. 
"We  might  indicate  ovu*  own  chapter,  or  a 
particular  individual  we  know  in  that  com- 
munity. We  might  Indicate  a  labor  or- 
ganization, if  they  were  particularly  power- 
ful •  •  •  somebody  in  that  community  that 
we  can  go  to  and  say:  'Look,  Senator  so- 
and-so  is  dubious  on  this  issue — we  would 
like  you  to  talk  to  him.'  " 

ADA  also  keeps  up  a  steady  bombard- 
ment of  letters  and  telegrams  to  key  mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  major  /policy  matters 
and  provides  witnesses  to  tesrtlfy  on  pending 
bills  either  for  ADA  or  as  e*pert  individuals. 
ADA'ers  often  reinforce  ajra  corroborate  one 
another  as  In  this  exan^e: 

NEWSLETTER    OBTRIBtTTION 

At  hearings  of  the  Sftnate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  President  Kennedy's 
$4.8  billion  foreign  aid  request,  ADA'S  re- 
search and  education  director  David  C.  Wil- 
liams urged  more  money  for  Latin  American 
social  reforms.  He  was  followed  by  an  ADA 
founder,  former  Representative  H.  Jerry 
Voorhls,  Democrat,  of  California,  speaking 
for  the  U.S.  Cooperative  League.  Voorhls 
urged  more  emphasis  on  consumer  co-ops 
in  the  "Alianza  para  Progreso."  New  York 
Attorney  Morris  Ernst  of  the  ACLU.  another 
ADA  founder,  also  appeared  In  support  of 
foreign  aid  and  all  three  were  helpfully 
questioned  by  ADA  vice  chairman.  Senator 
HuMPHRET.  a  committee  member.  But  only 
Williams  was  openly  flying  ADA'S  colors. 

( One  witness  against  foreign  aid  was  heard 
that  day.) 

For  months  before  and  after,  ADA'S  fort- 
nightly Legislative  Newsletter  went  to  some 


1.100  subscribers  at  $3  a  year  advocating 
more  Latin  American  aid  and  deploring  "the 
application  of  banking  standards  to  human 
needs"  by  the  conservative  coalition  In 
Congress. 

"Action:  Write  your  Congressman,  urg- 
ing him  to  help  restore  an  appropriation 
vital  in  itself  and  necessary  also  to  give 
early  assurance  of  U.S.  good  faith  in  its 
professed  dedication  to  Latin  American 
progress."  ADA'ers  were  urged. 

The  ADA  newsletter  also  was  plugging 
hard  for  foreign  aid  with  its  5-year  financ- 
ing feature,  the  Peace  Corps.  Sen.  Hum- 
phrey's U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  adopted  by 
the  administration.  Federal  school  aid,  and 
defeat  of  Attorney  General  Kennedy's  wire- 
tapping bill. 

Representative  Cohelan.  Democrat,  of 
Berkeley,  an  ADA'er,  told  the  Times  he  first 
learned  of  ADA  policy  stands  In  letters  from 
his  California  constituents,  while  another 
nonmember  Democrat  in  the  California  dele- 
gation complained,  "You  can  put  all  my 
liberal  mall  in  a  thimble  " 

The  time  may  come,  however,  when  an 
ambitious  congressional  politician  Is  sharply 
reminded  that  ADA  has  been  watching  him 
and  keeping  cumulative  score  on  his  off- 
year  devotion  to  liberalism. 

On  April  6,  1960.  for  Instance,  a  memo 
marked  "Confidential,  Non-Public  Docu- 
ments" went  out  from  ADA  national  head- 
quarters to  all  ADA  chapters  and  national 
board  members,  beginning: 

"A  review  of  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson's 
voting  record  in  Congress  over  the  past  two 
decades  stamps  him  as  the  most  conserva- 
tive of  the  candidates  for  the  Democratic 
nomination." 

JOHNSON    ASSAILED 

It  then  assailed  Johnson's  "falling  to  use 
his  Influence  to  curb  Senator  McCarthy" 
and  his  "faithful  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
oil  and  gas  Interests."  Enclosed  were  copies 
of  two  private  letters  signed  by  the  Texas 
Senator  assuring  constituents  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  socialized  medicine  and  recalling  his 
votes  to  override  President  Truman's  veto  of 
the  Smlth-Connally  Act  and  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

(Earlier  that  election  year,  ADA  World 
called  Johnson  "a  symbol  of  compromise  and 
political  opportunism  (who)  has  no  fair 
claim  to  be  the  standard  bearer  of  a  liberal 
Democratic  Party."  ADA  was  rougher  on 
Johnson  than  on  Nixon,  never  did  endorse 
him  and  continues  to  attack  his  Influence  as 
Vice  President.  Johnson's  private  opinion 
of  ADA  cannot  be  quoted  In  a  family  news- 
paper.) 

KENNEDY  VOTE  RECORD 

After  the  Los  Angeles  convention.  ADA 
widely  distributed  Senator  Kennedy's  14- 
year  voting  record  on  146  rollcalls  in  both 
House  and  Senate.  The  Democratic  nomi- 
nee's liberalism  was  attested  by  voting  with 
ADA  80  percent  of  the  time  and  against 
ADA'S  position  10  percent  of  the  time.  He 
was  absent  for  10  percent  of  the  votes, 
among  them  the  acid  test  of  ADA  liberalism, 
censure  of  Senator  McCarthy.  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  near  death  in  a  New  York  hospital 
after  spinal  surgery.) 

ADA  recorded  14  wrong  decisions  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  during  his  14-year  career  in  Con- 
gress, favoring  restrictions  on  U.S.  aid  to 
nations  trading  with  Red  China,  civil  rights 
compromises,  stronger  antlsubverslve  meas- 
ures and  reduced  farm  subsidies.  In  the 
domestic  areas  of  labor  and  education,  im- 
migration, welfare,  housing,  urban  renewal, 
and  the  like.  ADA  found  no  spot  or  blemish 
in  the  future  President,  who  was  with  ADA 
on  118  of  the  146  showdowns. 

Yet  when  ADA  endorsed  Mr.  Kennedy  for 
President  over  Mr.  Nixon,  it  curiously  ignored 
his  domestic  fidelity  and  cited  his  foreign 
policy  views  as  the  primary  reason  he  should 
be  elected. 


ADA  Lists  State  as  1961  Taboet— Bat  Area 

First.   Los  Angeles  Will  Follow  Under 

Program 

(By  Robert  T.  Hartmann) 

San  Francisco. — Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  have  made  California  their  priority 
target  lor  1961.  The  bay  area  comes  first. 
Los  Angeles  later. 

ADA,  the  national  liberal  organization 
heretofore  concentrated  in  the  northeastern 
Industrial  States,  has  heard  the  message  of 
the  future.  Taking  Horace  Greeley's  advice 
whole,  a  young  man  did  so  West. 

Just  over  a  year  ago  national  ADA  head- 
quarters in  Washington  sent  Sheldo)i  Pol- 
lack, their  top  organizer,  here  to  revive  ADA 
as  an  effective  political  force  In  California. 
Half"  his  salary  of  »300  a  week— the  highest 
ADA  pays  anyone — comes  from  the  group's 
national  treasury,  half  from  the  newly 
formed  northern  California  chapter. 

CAREER    in    ADA 

Pollack  Is  a  35-year-old  bachelor  from 
Jersey  who  has  spent  most  of  his  time  In  ADA 
work  since  1950  when  he  got  a  master's  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Chicago  In  for- 
eign affairs. 

His  volunteer  partner  In  the  bay  area 
beachhead  Is  31 -year-old  Edward  P.  Elchler. 
executive  vice  president  and  son  of  the 
founder  of  Elchler  Homes.  Inc.,  of  Palo  Alto. 
The  senior  Elchler.  1956  San  Mateo  County 
chairman  for  Stevenson,  Is  an  ADA  member 
but  his  son  was  unaware  of  It  until  he  Joined 
4  years  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Philadel- 
phia friend.  A  1951  Dartmouth  graduate, 
father  of  two  sons,  "Ned"  Elchler  Is  chair- 
man of  the  northern  California  ADA  chapter. 
Both  these  young  men  are  Intense,  articu- 
late and  enthusiastic  liberals  of  the  new 
generation  which  puts  the  New  Deal  and 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  In  the  per- 
spective of  ancient  history.  Pollack  was 
chairman  of  the  Students  for  Democratic 
Action  group  at  Chicago,  but  Eichler's  politi- 
cal stirrings  came  later. 

dispute  over  film 
Neither  their  youth  nor  their  crowded  one- 
room  office  at  41  Sutter  Street  In  San  Fran- 
cisco's financial  district  nor  their  minuscule 
budget  of  $15,000  a  year  should  mislead  any- 
one about  the  seriousness  of  this  pair's  plans 
for  the  conquest  of  California. 

The  northern  California  ADA  chapter  now 
has  about  800  dues-paying  members  ($6  a 
year;  $10  for  couples)  and  Is  recruiting  more. 
lU  first  sortie  Into  the  political  arena  was 
a  successful  campaign,  backed  by  the  na- 
tional ADA,  to  stop  Defense  Department 
showings  of  the  film  "Operation  Abolition" 
about  the  San  Francisco  student  riots  dur- 
ing House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee hearings  here  in  May  1960. 

The  riots  took  place  before  the  local  ADA 
group  got  organized,  but  ADA  nationally 
called  for  abolition  of  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  and  charged  distortion  of 
fact  and  sequence  in  the  privately  produced 
motion  picture  which  purports  to  document 
the  committee's  charge  that  the  riots  were 
Communist-inspired  and  directed. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  L.  Welner.  a  San  Francisco 
housewife  and  ADA  member,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  new  chapter  to  write  a  12-page 
pamphlet  (with  the  aid  of  an  ADA  editorial 
board),  which  has  been  printed  and  distrib- 
uted In  large  quantities  by  national  ADA. 
It  Is  done  In  a  more  scholarly  style  than 
the  protest  letter  which  ADA  also  sponsored 
and  sent  to  the  eight  Democrats  and  five 
Republicans  representing  northern  Califor- 
nia In  Congress,  decrying  the  harm  done 
San  Francisco  by  a  film  depicting  It  as  "a 
hott>ed  of  subversion." 

Subsequently  the  new  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs.  Arthur  Syl- 
vester, ordered  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  to  discontinue  purchasing  the  film 
or    screening    it    for    civilian    audiences. 
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Two  new  "Elmer  Davis  Memorial  Pam- 
phlets" published  this  year  under  national 
ADA  a.upicM  were  written  by  northern 
Callformr.  ''*-.:»pt«r  members.  One  is  "New 
Perspectives  on  Northeast  Asia"  by  Prof. 
Robert  A.  Scaloptno  of  the  University  of 
California  (Berkeley)  which  set  forth  argu- 
ments for  UJ3.  recognition  of  Communist 
Outer  Mongolia  only  slightly  paraphrased  In 
a  later  New  York  "nmes  editorial.  The  other. 
"New  Perspectives  on  Sub-Saharan  Africa." 
U  by  Prof.  James  a.  Coleman  of  UCLA  and 
Asst.  Prof.  Carl  Rosberg.  Jr.  of  the  Berkeley 
faculty. 

X7RBAN   PROBLEMS 

In  January  the  ADA  chapter  staged  two 
conferences  of  local  and  visiting  experts  on 
metropolitan  area  problems  and  housing  and 
in  April  held  a  symposium  on  the  recession 
featuring  Dr.  James  Tobln  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's Council  Of  Bconomic  Advisers. 

At  the  crowded  San  Francisco  office.  Mrs. 
Prances  Strauss  donates  half  her  time  as 
the  only  paid  staff  member  supervising  a 
score  of  ADA  clerical  volunteers.  Among 
other  things  ADA'a  Legislative  Newsletter  Is 
telefaxed  fortnightly  from  Washington, 
mimeographed  and  mailed  to  all  California 
ADA'ers. 

Pollack  has  registered  as  a  lobbyist  at 
Sacramento  and  hr,a  testified  for  ADA.  along 
with  Kchler  and  Oakland  Attorney  Harold 
A.  Galloway,  before  legislative  committees  In 
both  State  and  National  capitals  consider- 
ing housing,  farm  labor,  and  narcotics  leg- 
islation. 

In  the  legislature.  State  Senator  George 
Miller,  Jr..  Democrat,  of  Contra  Costa,  and 
Assemblymen  John  O'Connell.  Democrat,  of 
San  Francisco,  and  Nicholas  C.  Petrls.  Demo- 
crat, of  Oakland,  are  active  on  the  ADA 
chapter  board.  | 

HOT    subversive 

National  ADA  Chairman  Samuel  H.  Beer 
told  the  1961  ADA  convention  In  Washington 
he  is  particularly  proud  of  the  fiedgllng 
northern  California  chapter,  and  Pollack 
hopes  to  double  his  budget  for  1962.  Already 
ADA  activity  here  has  been  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  SUte  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Un-Amcrlcan  Activities  to  devote  two  pages 
of  its  June  13  report  to  answering  many 
Inquiries  about  ADA'S  status  with  the  as- 
sertion that  it  "is  13)  no  sense  a  Communist 
front,  or  in  any  way  subversive." 

The  Burns  committee  report  relates  that 
ADA  was  launched  in  California  In  1947  by 
Actor  Melvyn  Douglas  and  his  wife,  former 
Congresswoman  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  as 
a  liberal  group  forthrlghtly  proclaiming  Its 
antipathy  to  communism.  But  ADA  was 
concerned  by  and  formally  protested  the 
inclusion  in  the  California  report  of  the 
name  of  Carey  McWilllams,  Sr..  editor  of  the 
Nation,  as  one  of  ADA's  early  members  along 
with  Harry  Glrvete,  Santa  Barbara  State 
College  professor,  and  Attorney  General  Mosk. 

CASE    OP    M  WILLIAMS 

Olrvetz.  former  research  secretary  to  Gov- 
ernor Brown.  Is  a  stalwart  of  the  loyalist 
pocket  of  ADA'ers  In  Santa  Barbara  who  sur- 
vived the  general  hiatus  of  ADA  In  California 
during  the  past  decade,  and  regularly  sent 
$600  contributions  to  Washington  headquar- 
ters. He  offered  a  like  amount  to  Senator 
Burns'  favorite  chartty  if  shown  proof  that 
McWilllams.  cited  by  Burns'  committee  for 
"parUclpatlon  in  the  Communist  Party  it- 
self." r  as  ever  a  member  of  ADA.  Burns  re- 
plied on  July  28  that  "we  stand  on  the  evi- 
dence concerning  the  assertions  made  In  the 
report,  which  we  believe  are  true  until  we 
receive  convincing  evidence  to  the  contrary  " 
and  there  the  matter  rests  at  this  writing. 
My  own  study  has  not  Identified  McWilllams 
as  an  ADA  member  from  any  other  source. 

ADA  In  California  foundered  In  factional 
feuding  over  the  1952  campaign  and  was 
quickly  superseded  by  the  Democratic  club 


movement  here,  which  now  takes  a  quizzi- 
cal view  Of  ADA'S  return. 

HOLDTKU)  COMMENTS 

"The  organization  never  amounted  to  any- 
thing In  California  and  is  not  needed  there." 
Representative  Holipield.  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tebello.  a  liberal  and  early  ADA  member, 
told  the  Times. 

The  open  and  generally  undisciplined 
character  of  California  parties  gave  ADA 
scant  excuse  for  existence  in  the  fifties.  Lib- 
erals were  not  froeen  out  of  Democratic 
leadership  as  in  the  eastern  boss-controlled 
cities,  but  rather  rose  to  prominence  In  Cali- 
fornia, while  conservative  Democrats  gravi- 
tated toward  the  GOP  on  election  days.  So 
ADA  stayed  out,  until  1960  changed  the  pic- 
ture. 

The  cold  statistics  of  the  U.S.  census 
showed  where  the  center  of  political  gravity 
in  the  Nation  is  Inexorably  moving.  The 
shilly-shallying  of  California's  Democratic 
leadership  at  the  July  convention  appalled 
the  130  ADA'ers  who  were  delegates  and 
convinced  them  the  No.  2  State  was  by  no 
means  In  the  liberal  bag.  Finally,  in  No- 
vember, it  went  Republican  and  appeared 
to  be  the  pad  from  which  Richard  Nixon 
might  launch  his  political  comeback. 

RICH,  crowing  area 

All  this  Is  not  part  of  ADA's  announced 
purpose  In  renewing  Interest  in  California. 
(Elsewhere  in  the  West,  there  is  a  new  ADA 
chapter  at  Anchorage.  Alaska,  and  groups 
in  Seattle  and  Tacoma).  It  is  frankly  to 
use  this  growing  area  as  a  laboratory  for 
planning. 

"Everything  moves  faster  than  the  art 
of  government."  explained  ADA  Chapter 
Chairman  Elchler.  "And  California  has  all 
the  problems.  It's  going  to  be  our  Job  to 
come  up  with  new  proposals,  primarily  for 
this^tate,  on  urban  and  suburban  planning, 
chronic  unemployment,  automation,  and 
that  sort  of  thing." 

Elchler  contends  that  a  political  party 
cannot  criticize  Itself  or  the  performance 
of  Its  candidates,  and  has  too  little  time 
for  "creative  thinking."  He  says  ADA  has 
a  place  here  and  Is  winning  acceptance  by 
regular  Democrats. 

MOVE  INTO   southland 

Pollack  has  a  real  Chamber  of  Commerce 
enthusiasm  for  his  new  State,  and  outlines 
ADA'S  expansion  program  as  follows: 

"California  really  Is  more  progressive — 
that's  why  we  have  a  better  chance  to  solve 
problems  here.  Our  Intention  Is  to  start 
moving  into  southern  California  as  soon  as 
we  have  the  people  and  the  finances.  (ADA 
has  several  hundred  unorganized  national 
members  In  the  southland.) 

"First  we'll  add  scmie  people  from  the 
south  to  our  executive  board,  then  next  year 
we'll  schedule  some  area  meetings  down 
there  and  also  In  Stockton.  Monterey.  Carmel, 
Sacramento,  and  maybe  set  up  some  small 
ADA  committees  for  a  start.  But  most  of 
our  activity  will  be  statewide." 

Elchler  again:  "It's  really  largely  acci- 
dental we  started  here — we've  already  set  up 
a  State  policy  planning  committee  to  look 
20  years  ahead  at  California  problems." 

The  youthful  chairman  said  he  meant  the 
State  legislature  when  he  wrote  California 
ADAers  that  "the  necessary  changes  which 
Involve  a  break  with  our  past  will  not  come 
from  the  organized  political  powers  too  en- 
crusted with  Inertia,  provincialism,  and  con- 
cern for  the  status  quo." 

VOTES  SCRUTINIZED 

The  ADA  chapter  here  Is  assembling  a  vot- 
ing record  on  Sacramento  legislators  similar 
to  Its  national  scoreboard  on  Congress. 

Though  not  a  member,  Governor  Brown 
"has  been  very  friendly"  and  his  new  execu- 
tive secretary.  Charles  A.  O'Brien,  is  on  the 
ADA  chapter's  executive  committee  Pollack 
said.      . 


No  less  than  13  members  of  this  policy- 
making board  are  professors,  nine  of  them 
from  the  Berkeley  faculty  of  the  University 
of  California,  which  probably  explains  ADA's 
choice  of  the  bay  area  as  a  starting  place. 
Dr.  Paul  Seabury.  a  political  sclentlct.  left 
the  chapter  chairmanship  to  be  chairman 
of  the  national  ADA  executive  committee  in 
Washington  this  year  while  on  a  Guggen- 
heim fellowship.  Dr.  Eugene  Burdlck.  co- 
author of  "The  Ugly  American."  is  active  in 
ADA  affairs. 

The  northern  California  chapter  was  aus- 
piciously launched  July  9,  1960.  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel,  with  some  400  guests  pasrlng 
$7.50  to  lunch  and  listen  to  an  array  of 
ADA  big  guns:  National  Chairman  Samuel 
H.  Beer.  Vice  Chairmen  Walter  Reuther,  Ar- 
thur M.  Schleslnger.  Jr..  Robert  R.  Nathan, 
and  Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr. 

According  to  ADA's  own  account,  "the 
northern  California  chapter  will  pioneer  a 
new  organization  format  for  ADA.  Taking 
cognizance  of  the  growth  of  the  Democratic 
clubs  In  California  and  their  role  in  involv- 
ing liberals  In  election  campaigns  and  grass- 
rooU  organizations,  the  new  chapter  will 
not  engage  In  direct  political  action  (nor) 
hold  regular  membership  meetings." 

"Instead  it  will  function  as  an  idea  and 
issue  organization  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
national  ADA  on  national  political  strate- 
gies,"  the  ADA  World  reassured  regular  Cali- 
fornia Democrats. 

During  3  months  of  investigations  which 
took  me  from  Washington  to  Boston,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  I  have  found  ADA 
officials  and  members  unfailingly  friendly 
and  helpful  In  supplying  information.  I  am 
grateful  and  hope  I  have  stated  ADA's  case 
correctly  and  fairly,  so  that  "nmes  readers 
may  Judge  for  themselves:  What  Is  ADA? 

A  Visrr  Wrrn  Dr.  Samuel  Beer 
(By  Robert  T.  Hartmann) 

Cambridge.  Mass. — In  the  basement  of  the 
Llttauer  Center.  Harvard's  School  of  Public 
Administration  which  Is  something  of  a  farm 
for  the  major  leagues  In  Washington,  you 
may  find  a  professor  with  a  shock  of  sandy 
red  hair  brighter  than  John  F.  Kennedy's 
and  a  guard's  moustache  trimmed  like  Har- 
old MacmlUan's. 

He  wears  a  checkered  shirt,  chews  a  small 
cigar  and  pecks  on  a  portable  typewriter 
which  undoubtedly  accompanied  him  to  Ox- 
ford 30  years  ago  as  a  Rhodes  scholar.  Dr. 
Samuel  Hutchinson  Beer.  50.  professor  of 
government  and  former  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, is  the  current  national  chairman  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Dr.  Beer,  like  the  engineering  professor 
who  has  built  his  dam,  believes  In  prac- 
ticing his  pedagogical  specialty.  Besides  the 
expected  shelves  of  books  and  wall  maps,  his 
hideaway  office  Is  decorated  with  unaca- 
demlc  political  posters  and  convention 
badges,  a  menu  emblazoned  "The  Ike  Age 
Is  Over — Let's  Celebrate"  and  an  Invitation 
to  the  1961  inaugural  ceremonies  in  Wash- 
ington. 

He  Is  the  first  ADA  figurehead  who  was  not 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  14-year- 
old  liberal  organization  and  was  reelected 
for  a  second  term  at  this  May's  convention. 
Here  is  the  Informal  Interview  I  had  with 
him  at  Harvard,  regrettably  condensed  from 
2  hours  of  pleasant  talk  to  fit  the  available 
space: 

Question:  "First.  Dr.  Beer,  how  did  you 
get  Interested  in  ADA?" 

Answer:  "I  cant  remember  the  exact 
year  I  Joined,  around  1949  or  1950.  I'd  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  President  Truman — 
a  strong  liberal  Democrat  a  long  time.  I 
come  from  Ohio,  not  the  best  place  to  pro- 
duce liberal  Democrats  though  the  last  three 
ADA  chairmen  have  come  from  there.  I'd 
always  been  a  strong  New  Dealer  and  I 
was  interested  in  local  politics  here  in  Mas- 
sachusetts.    The  ADA  gives  you  a  chance  to 
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go  into  poUtics  for  a  purpose — It  has  a  policy 
stand  rather  more  clearly  defined  th/Sa  that 
of  the  Detnocratic  Party."  y^ 

Question :  "What  function  haS  ADA  that 
cannot  be  done  as  well  or  better  by  Indi- 
viduals within  the  Democratic  Party?  Are 
you  dissipating  your  energy  in  ADA?" 

Auswer:  "I  dont  think  so.  I  think 
you're  concentrating  it.  Youll  find  most 
active  ADA  members.  90  percent  or  more,  are 
also  acting  in  the  Democratic  Party.  Now 
we  want  to  see  the  party  rather  more  com- 
mitted to  a  liberal  program  nationally  and 
in  the  States,  and  we  work  In  It  with  this 
idea  In  mind.  But  if  you  only  work  in  the 
party,  you  become  Isolated.  There  are 
times  and  places  where  bein^j  a  party  ad- 
junct won't  work." 

Question:  "For  Instance,  what  did  ADA 
do  In  the  recent  Senatorial  race  In  Texas? 
Wasn't  the  Republican  (Towra)  really 
more  liberal  than  the  Democrat?" 

Answer:  "A  good  many  liberal  Democrats 
down  there  voted  for  Tower  In  an  attempt 
to  get  the  conservatives  all  over  on  one  side. 
They  thought  there  wasnt  much  hope  for 
lit)erallitng  the  Democratic  Party  until  you 
got  the  conservatives  out  of  It.  I'm  not 
srrre  what  our  ADA  people  did." 

Question:  ~Why  has  ADA  done  so  little  In 
California  as  compared  with  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  big  States?" 

Answer:  "We  were  very  active  there  in  the 
early  day*  and  then  a  lot  of  people  were 
drawn  off  into  the  club  movement.  Also, 
there  were  quarrels.  The  antl-Communlst 
line  within  ADA  was  very  strong  (and)  some 
thoiight  we  were  being  too  anti-Communist. 
I  suppose  aome  thought  we  weren't  being 
anti-Communist  enough.  When  we  recon- 
stituted our  northern  California  chapter 
about  a  year  ago  we  designed  it  rather  dif- 
ferently. We're  not  going  to  do  much  direct 
political  action  out  there — we  do  publica- 
tions, forums.  State  lobbying  very  much  so." 
Question:  "How  would  you  describe  ADA 
to  a  man  from  Mars?" 

Answer:  "Well,  we  are  a  liberal,  independ- 
ent political  organization  concerned  both 
with  political  education  and  political  action. 
We  are  very  much  interested  in  this  egghead 
activity  on  questions  of  interest,  disarma- 
ment, foreign  policy,  economic  planning. 
We  also  try  to  combine  this  with  political 
action  at  every  level,  trying  to  Influence 
decisions,  backing  candidates,  taking  part  in 
conventions — we  had  a  big  group  at  Los 
Angeles.  No,  we  didn't  have  a  caucus — we 
knew  who  our  people  were." 

Question:  "Do  you  operate  through  'fronts' 
or  act  openly  as  ADA?" 

Answer:  "Normally  In  the  name  of  ADA. 
Of  course  we  often  Join  with  other  organ- 
izations, like  other  civil  rights  groups  or 
'Citizens  for  Dllworth'  In  Philadelphia,  and 
Issue  Joint  statements." 

Question:  "There  isn't  any  secret  character 
to  ADA?" 

Answer:  "No.  Even  If  we  tried  to  be  secret 
we  couldn't.  I  don't  see  any  advantage  in 
it  for  us." 

Question:  "there  might  be  in  Alabama. 
Are  you  cooperating  with  the  Freedom 
Riders?" 

Answer:  "No.  no.  I  suppose  you'll  find 
some  members  In  It  but  we  cooperate  more 
with  NAACP,  I  would  say.  At  times  you 
have  to  make  compromises,  you  have  to  work 
with  politicians  that  may  not  agree  100 
percent  with  what  you  want  done,  but  that's 
the  way  Democratic  politics  are.  I  like  this 
combination  between  Idealism  and  realism. 
I  think  as  American  parties  become  more 
distinguished  in  terms  of  their  principles, 
liberal,  and  conservative.  It  will  be  much' 
easier  for  us  to  work  with  the  Democratic 
Party.  This  has  happened  more  and  more 
and,  I  think,  nationally. 

"(Btrs.  Violet  Gunther,  National  Director 
of  ADA"8  Washington  office,  pointed  out  that 
ADA  editorially  supported  the  Freedom 
Riders  and  set  up  the  publicity  apparatus 


for  the  Freedom  Riders  when  they  left 
Washington.  ADA'S  perennial  policymaker 
Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr..  Beer's  predecessor,  pub- 
licly advised  the  Pr««dom  Riders  to  Ignore 
U.S.  Attorney  General  Kennedy's  request 
they  rrfr»in  from  further  provocations.)" 
QtkesUoo:  "Do  you  feel  our  two  parties 
sbouid  be  diametrically  'right'  vs.  'left' 
rather  than  representing  a  cooaeusus  in 
each  party?"' 

Answer:  "Well,  you  want  a  little  bit  of 
both.  While  labor  Is  miich  more  on  the 
Democratic  side  there  wUl  be  plenty  of  union 
members  who  will  vote  Republican  and  rich 
people  who  wlU  be  voting  Democratic  and 
supporting  it,  and,  indeed,  the  ADA.  So 
Interests  will  be  mixed  but  opinions  will 
teiui  to  separate  more  and  more. 

"To  get  back  to  ADA"s  objectives,  we  use 
tlie  word  liberal'  and  it  is  not  an  Ideological 
party;  it's  very  Important  to  see  that  ADA 
does  not  have  a  lot  of  rigid.  Inflexible  prin- 
ciples about  how  the  economy  must  be  run 
or  how  society  has  to  be  organized  or  how 
foreign  policy  should  be  conducted.  I  think 
one  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  liberal 
point  of  view  U  Its  flexibility.  Its  willingness 
to  recognize  facts  and  to  see  that  the  world 
changes. 

"This  is  our  objection  to  the  overly  Ideo- 
logical conservatism  of  many  Republicans. 
They  have  an  Idea  of  a  lalssez  fa  ire  economy 
where  the  government  has  no  part,  where  a 
great  number  of  small  producers  compete  in 
a  free  market.  That  was  a  fine  Idea  in  its 
day,  a  great  progressive  move,  but  it  Just 
doesn't  exist  any  more. 

"I  think  the  ability  to  recognize  facu  Is 
one  of  the  strengths  of  the  liberal  mind. " 
Question:  "How  do  you  define  a  liberal?" 
Answer:  "A  liberal  Is  a  man  who  recognises 
not  only  what  the  Founding  Fathers  called 
man's  natural  rights  but  also  his  natural 
duties.  The  Individual  not  only  has  a  claim 
to  be  free  against  Interference  from  the  com- 
munity but  also  positive  duties  to  discharge 
toward  the  community  and  the  well-being 
of  his  fellow  men.  I  would  stress  this  dual 
aspect,  rights  and  obligations,  and  ultimately 
the  principle  of  liberty  and  belief  in  the 
creative  intelligence  of  the  Individual.  We 
like  variety.  We  like  pluralism.  We  like 
differences.     We  like  Individuality." 

Question:  "Do  you  think  that  Is  true  of 
ADA  members  generally?" 

Answer:  "I  hope  It's  true.  When  they  get 
too  Intolerant  and  prejudiced  they're  not  be- 
ing liberals." 

Question:  "In  your  opinion  Is  ADA.  like 
most  Institutions,  becoming  more  conserva- 
tive as  It  gets  older?"" 

Answer:  "Our  basic  answer  la  'No.'  Ar- 
thur Schlesinger  wrote  a  book  which  was  ac- 
tually to  the  right  of  center  (the  vital  cen- 
ter) In  some  respects.  But  I  do  think  the 
American  progressive  movement  is  much, 
much  more  sophisticated  today.  We  found 
out  that  the  world  Is  a  much  tougher  place 
than  many  of  the  old  progressives  thought. 
"In  foreign  affairs  we  learned  a  great  deal 
from  FUR. — and  liberals  helped  teach  him 
a  lot  too — that  power  politics  is  not  easily 
eradicated,  that  a  nation  must  have  great 
military  power,  that  soldiers  will  not  spring 
up  from  the  ground  ready  armed.  I  think 
you'll  find  this  realism  in  ADA  policy  state- 
ments on  disarmament  and  the  Marshall 
plan." 

Question :  "What  is  the  most  effective  way 
in  which  ADA  helps  to  shape  our  national 
policy?" 

Answer:  "That  depends.  I  would  imagine, 
quite  frankly,  the  most  effective  way  we  are 
shaping  policy  right  now  Is  by  the  large 
number  of  ADA  people — present  or  former 
members — who  are  In  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. To  tell  the  truth  the  Kennedy 
administration  is  full  of  ADA  members  or 
people  who  were  in  ADA— of  course  that 
wouldn't  be  true  when  it's  a  Republican 
administration." 


Question:  "What  about  your  ADA  index 
of  congressional  voting  records?  Doea  that 
carry  as  much  weight,  say.  as  the  AFL-CIO 
tally  sheet?" 

Answer :  I  don't  know.  It's  mostly  for  the 
benefit  of  our  members  and  the  liberal  com- 
munity in  general  to  get  a  rough  line.  An- 
other way  it's  effective  Is  a  direct  appeal  to 
conscience.  There  are  many  people  In  Con- 
gress who  would  like  to  vote  our  way.  but 
may  be  worried  or  deflected  by  some  local 
consideration  or  group — I  could  go  into  ex- 
amples but  I  won't. 

"The  measure  of  this  Is  when  they  genu- 
inely apologize  for  their  vote,  a  kind  of  back- 
handed measure  of  ADA  Influence  which  I've 
seen  operate  very  often.  Then  of  course 
there's  the  straight  lobbying  on  Capitol  HUl 
and  here  we  simply  Join  with  other  people. 
We  do  the  same  thing  In  State  legislatures. 
"Here  In  Massachusetts  one  of  our  mem- 
bers wrote  a  p.imphlet  and  we  distributed 
2.000  copies  for  newspapers  and  people  who 
have  influence  and  it  turned  the  tide.  It 
beat  the  sales  tax.  It  wasn't  ADA  votes  that 
did  It.  This  kind  of  thing  is  hard  to  meas- 
ure but  It  makes  you  feel  effective." 

Question:  "As  a  teacher,  do  you  And 
today's  youth  are  becoming  campus  conserv- 
atives  rather   than    campus   radicals?" 

Answer:  "I  think  there's  more  organized 
conservatism  today.  Before  the  war  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  urjoonsctous  oonaer^-aUam 
among  undergraduates,  moat  students  dur- 
ing the  New  Deal  were  antl -Roosevelt.  But 
conservatism  has  been  under  attack  so  long 
and  has  lost  ba'tle  after  battle  and  now — as 
groups  do  when  they're  no  longer  domi- 
nant— It's  organizing.  I  think  many  of  theae 
couaervatlv-s  will  end  up  as  literals  in  not 
too  many  years.  They  are  thinking,  and 
when  a  man  begins  to  take  an  Interest  la 
politics,  he  becomes  a  liberal.  Now  maytw 
not  as  liberal  {is  ADA — maybe  more.  I  don't 
know." 

Question:  "Has  your  family  always  been 
Democratic?" 

Answer:  "No.  my  father  was  a  Republican. 
And  my  mother.  And  my  grandfather  was 
a  Democrat,  but  not  particularly  liberal." 

Question :  "What  about  the  New  Frontier? 
Is  It  liberal  enough  for  you?" 

Answer:  "It's  a  brilliant  and  progressive 
administration.  I  have  great  confidence  In 
th3  President.  Kennedy  Is  a  man  of  great 
capacity — I've  known  him  for  many  years 
and  I"m  delighted  he's  President.  There  is 
very  little  he  has  said  or  done  I  disagree 
with.  I  think  and  of  course  ADA  thinks  and 
I  know  perfectly  well  Kennedy  thinks  there's 
a  great  deal  more  to  be  done. 

"I  don't  think  we've  done  enough  so  far  to 
stimulate  the  economy  to  get  out  of  It  the 
growth  we  need  to  meet  challenges  at  home 
and  compete  with  the  Soviet  Union  abroad. 
Their  economy  Is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds — ours  Is  In  some  way  stagnant — the 
things  some  of  my  sober  and  pragmatic 
economist  friends  tell  me  are  very  alarming." 
Question:  "Can  this  stimulation  be  done 
without  more  taxes?" 

Answer:  "I  don't  think  It's  so  much  taxes. 
It  needs  more  planning." 

Question:  "Will  people  get  sufliclentJy 
alarmed  unless  the  P»Tesldent  tells  them  'you 
are  going  to  have  to  pay."  do  you  think?" 
Answer:  "Actually  we  need  a  tax  cut.  I 
agree  the  things  President  Kennedy  has 
asked  are  not  enough  to  send  anybody,  but 
that's  his  ixslltlcal  calculation.  The  aame 
with  civil  rights,  where  he  doean't  want  to 
alienate  too  many  Southern  DemocraU.  But 
our  position.  I  think.  Is  to  be  the  liberal 
conscience  constantly  pressing  and  telling 
him  to  do  tlie  things  that  we  believe  ho 
wants  to  do.  and  at  the  same  time  give  him 
strong  and  ardent  support.  Our  function 
Is  not  Just  to  be  critical,  though,  that"s  use- 
ful, but  to  give  positive  support  and  remem- 
ber that  our  political  foes  are  the  conserva- 
tives— not  Kennedy." 
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Question:  "At  yo\u  ADA  convention  you 
seemed  to  scold  him  a  bit." 

Answer:  "There  was  some  criticism  on 
wiretapping,  on  freedom  of  information,  on 
civil  righto,  yea." 

Queatlon:  "How  do  you  make  sure  Commu- 
nlsto  don't  infiltrate  ADA  aa  they  have  tried 
with  other  organizations?" 

Anawer:  "When  you  sign  the  card  you 
declare  you're  agalnat  all  forma  of  totall- 
tarlanlam.  I  don't  know  of  any  caae  where 
we've  had  a  Communlat — the  quaatlon  came 
up  here  In  Massachusetts  6  or  7  years  ago 
and  we  dropped  somebody,  aa  I  remember. 
The  point  la.  you  don't  get  obsessed  with  it 
or  you  start  purging  everybody.  I've  never 
seen  any  evidence  of  Conununlst  or  fellow 
traveler  Influence.  Our  people  from  way 
back  have  been  battling  theae  guys  and  we 
know  them  so  well,  and  their  Uctlcs  so  well, 
they  wouldn't  have  a  chance. 

"This  goes  back  much  further  than  when 
ADA  exposed  the  Progreaaive  Party's  infil- 
tration by  CommunUto  In  liM8.  I  can  re- 
member my  own  exporience  in  trade  unions. 
I  worked  for  the  Oovtarnment  awhile  (writer. 
Resettlement  Administration  and  Democ- 
ratic National  Committee.  1935-36)  then  a 
newspaper  (New  York  Post.  1936-37;  research 
Fortune  magazine.  1937  38)  and  I  was  in 
the  Newspaper  Guild,  then  I  was  here  (Har- 
vard, instructor  to  chairman  of  government 
department  193»-5e)  and  we  had  a  teach- 
ers union. 

"We  had  oiu-  expenience  Just  like  Walter 
Reuther  did.  They're  not  that  hard  to  spot, 
frankly,  I  know  what  they're  like.  And 
they  win  wreck  any  organization,  they  don't 
care  about  ito  purposes  as  long  aa  they  get 
what  they  want  out  of  It." 

Queatlon:  "What  do  you  eee  ahead  for 
ADA?  Would  you  want  It  to  grow  or  la  It 
more  effective  aa  a  doaely  knit  group?  la 
It  going  to  become  another  political  party— 
a  labor  party?" 

Anawer:  "No.  no.  ADA  people  aren't  So- 
clallsU.  They're  flexible.  Socialism  Is  a 
form  of  Ideology.  In  some  cases  public  own- 
erahlp  might  be  good  and  if  it's  proved  we're 
ready  to  accept  It. 

"But  I  think  the  future  of  ADA  Is  ex- 
tremely Important,  the  International  picture 
Is  dark  and  In  recent  months  haa  grown 
darker.  We  may  meet  more  defeats.  The 
balance  of  power  haa  swung  against  us. 
Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  who  was  preaching 
agalnat  neutrala? 

"Who  aald  If  you're  not  for  ua  you're 
agalnat  tu?  It  wa»  John  Foater  Dulles. 
Who's  saying  that  today?  Khrushchev.  He 
says  there  are  no  neutrals.  He's  feeling  his 
oata.  and  he  is  stronger.  There's  no  denying 
that.  Now  this  means  the  United  SUtes  is 
going  to  have  to  put  iU  back  into  this 
struggle.    We're  going  to  have  to  act  soberly. 

"I  fear  some  sectors  of  American  opinion 
will  become  so  frightened  they'll  demand 
panicky  and  hjraterloal  action,  throw  In  the 
Marines,  start  throwing  atomic  bombs 
around,  or  Inatltute  some  great  domeatlc 
witch  hunt.  The  ADA  must  press  for  vigor- 
ous, prolonged  action  which  is  levelheaded 
and  sober  and  prudent.     See  what  I  mean?" 

Question:  "Is  it  possible  If  the  tide  has 
turned  agalnat  ua.  If  we  are  really  In  peril, 
to  make  the  advances  on  the  homefront  that 
would  otherwise  be  desirable,  and  at  the  same 
time  catch  up  with  the  Russians?  They  had 
to  aet  priorities  and  let  human  welfare  suffer. 
FDR.  came  to  a  point  where  he  had  to  let 
the  social  gains  stand  still  while  he  built  air- 
planes and  ships.  If  we  try  to  have  both, 
aren't  we  liable  to  come  out  second  beat  In 
both?" 

Anawer:  "Well,  that's  complicated.  We 
can  get  so  much  more  out  of  our  resoiu-cea 
than  we  are  getting  now.  Thoee  pictures 
from  Alabama  did  us  as  much  damage  as  an 
aerial  bombardment.  Education  la  abao- 
lutely  critical  In  the  long  run,  thU  la  why 
our    economy    has    grown.    Conceivably    at 


some  point  we  might  have  to  make  a  choice 
between  a  reduction  in  our  own  standard  of 
living  and  carrying  out  our  foreign  policy 
objectives.  But  we  aren't  there  by  any 
means.  We  might  be  there  much  sooner  If 
we  fall  to  grow." 

Queatlon:  "Are  we  going  to  have  that  much 
time — 30  or  40  years?" 

Answer:  "No,  it  doesn't  take  that  long  to 
produce  engineers.  Kids  In  high  school  right 
now  are  going  to  benefit  from  Federal  aid  to 
education.     In  10  years." 

Queatlon:  "Thank  you.  Dr.  Beer." 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEON  OBERMAYER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Philadelphia's  most  useful  and  respected 
citizens,  the  Honorable  Leon  Obermayer, 
is  retiring  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  service  to  his  city  as  a  member 
of  its  board  of  education.  For  the  last  6 
years,  he  has  served  with  his  well-known 
tact,  wisdom,  and  leadership  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board. 

An  editorial  in  today's  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  well  summarizes  the  regard  in 
which  this  distinguished  Philadelphia 
lawyer  and  civic  leader  is  held.  Under 
leave  granted  I  include  this  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LXON  Obskma'Ter's  Sekvick 
For  nearly  24  years,  the  last  6  as  president, 
L«on  Obermayer  has  been  a  hard-working, 
forward-looking,  and  articulate  member  of 
the  board  of  education.  This  newspaper 
regreU  that  he  finds  it  advisable  to  an- 
nounce his  retirement,  effective  November 
13. 

It  la  understandable,  after  his  long  and 
faithful  service,  that  Mr.  Obermayer,  now 
78.  feels  he  should  yield  his  ix)Bt  to  some- 
one younger.  The  truth  Is.  however,  that 
he  has  never  given  any  indication  of  being 
wearied  by  his  labors  nor  has  his  keen  In- 
terest In  the  Philadelphia  school  system 
flagged  In  the  slightest  degree. 

Yet  he  has  given  generously  of  his  time 
and  energy  to  many  other  causes.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  law  practice  and  board  of 
education  duties  he  has  engaged  in  many 
civic  and  charlUble  activities  and  has  trav- 
eled extensively  throughout  the  world. 

Good  public  servants,  particularly  highly 
capable  school  board  members,  are  not  easy 
to  come  by.  Mr.  Obermayer's  long  service 
and  the  remarkable  advances  the  city's  pub- 
lic schools  have  made  during  that  period, 
attest  to  his  dedicated  and  conscientious 
eff(n-to. 

Leon  Obermayer  has  more  than  earned 
hU  laurels  In  tasks  that  too  often  go  thank- 
leaa.  On  the  eve  of  his  retirement  he 
merlto  the  city's  wholehearted  gratitude  for 
his  selfless  labors.  For  the  city  will  be  the 
loeer  through  his  withdrawal  from  the  board 
of  education. 


'COLLEGE  NEWS  CONFERENCE" 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  many  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  join  me  in  congratulating 
Ruth  Hagy  for  bringing  "College  News 
Conference*  back  on  the  air  for  its  10th 
anniversary. 

The  program  will  be  broadcast  over 
58  stations  of  the  National  Educational 
Television  and  Radio  Center  network 
and  through  Metro  Media  in  New  York 
and  Washington. 

I  understand  that  Miss  Hagy  has  al- 
ready  arranged   to   do   programs   with 


Senator  Barry  Goldwater.  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy,  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Abra- 
ham Ribicoff  and  USIA  Director  Edward 
R.  Murrow. 

Many  of  the  Senators  who  have  been 
guests  on  "College  News  Conference " 
know  what  an  important  contribution 
it  has  made  to  public  service  broadcast- 
ing through  its  intensive  study  of  the 
news  of  the  day  and  of  the  people  who 
are  behind  the  news.  This  thoughtful 
and  exciting  approach  to  the  national 
events  won  "College  News  Conference" 
a  Peabody  Award. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press 
release  from  National  Educational  Tele- 
vision be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"College  News  Conference,''  the  Peabody- 
Award  winning  series,  will  begin  its  10th 
year  this  fall  on  a  new  network,  National 
Educational  Television  (NET) . 

Guesu  on  the  weekly  series  of  half-hovu* 
programs  during  the  1961-62  season  will 
include  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy. 
Senator  Barrt  Oolowates,  Republican,  of 
Arizona.  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Abraham  Ribicoff.  and  USIA  Direc- 
tor Edward  R.  Murrow.  They  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons  will  be  Interviewed  by 
panels  of  selected  college  studento. 

The  announcement  that  NET  had  acquired 
the  series  was  made  today  (Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 23)  by  John  F.  White,  president  of  the 
National  Educatioiuil  Television  and  Radio 
Center,  headquarters  and  programing 
agency  for  the  network  of  more  than  50 
nonconunercial  TV  stations  across  the  coun- 
try. "College  News  Conference"  formerly 
was  presented  by  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Co. 

In  his  statement  Mr.  White  said  "We  are 
happy  to  welcome  "College  News  Confer- 
ence." a  series  with  a  distinguished  history 
on  commercial  television.  It  joins  a  long 
list  of  other  fine  series  that  have  estab- 
lished NET  as  a  foxu^h  national  network 
offering  outstanding  news  and  cultural  pro- 
grams at  prime  time." 

Ruth  Hagy,  producer  and  moderator  of 
"College  News  Conference,"  said.  "I  have 
been  delighted  with  the  cooperation  of  Na- 
tional Educational  Television  and  am  very 
pleased  to  announce  that  NET  will  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  take  our  cameras  to  the 
people  and  events  making  the  news.  I  have 
long  felt  that  television  should  be  doing 
more  of  this  sort  of  thing. 

The  first  program,  to  be  seen  on  NET  sta- 
tions In  November,  will  be  a  study  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  action  in  Colo.nabia.  Miss 
Hagy  recently  rettimed  from  a  series  of  talks 
with  government  officials  in  that  nation. 
The  program  will  Include  films  of  corps 
members  training  In  the  United  States,  re- 
ceiving on-the-job  training  In  Colombia,  and 
at  wcM-k  there,  as  well  as  interviews  of  Peace 
Corps  members  by  outotandlng  Colombian 
students. 

Donald  S.  HUlman,  executive  producer  of 
public  affairs  programs  for  NET,  said  ar- 
rangements are  being  completed  to  produce 
a  program  in  Berlin. 

As  part  of  the  series'  new  format,  "Col- 
lege News  Conference"  programs  this  year 
also  will  originate  from  cities  throughout 
the  United  States.  For  example,  the  facili- 
ties of  the  NET  station  in  Denver,  KRMA- 
TV.  will  be  used  for  a  program  on  space  and 
development  with  space  expert  Gen.  Bernard 
Schrlever  and  students  from  the  Denver  area. 

The  program  with  Senator  Ooldwatex  may 
be  shot  at  the  Senator's  home  overlooking 
Phoenix  by  a  remote  crew  from  KAET,  the 
NET  station  in  that  city. 
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According  to  Mr.  White.  NET  also  will 
make  the  series  available,  for  broadcast  by 
commercial  stations  on  a  sustaining  basis. 

"College  News  Conference"  and  Miss  Hagy 
have  been  cited  by  numerous  civic  and  youth 
organizations.  The  series  has  been  on  the 
air  since  1952. 


THE  DEATH  OF  NATHAN  STRAUS 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica has  lost  one  of  its  pioneers  in  broad- 
casting journalism  and  the  first  propo- 
nent of  radio  editorials  with  the  passing 
of  Nathan  Straus.  Mr.  Straus  was  a  dis- 
tinguished public  servant,  eloquent 
champion  of  the  responsibilities  of  our 
mass  media,  and  a  tireless  worker  for 
^      humanitarian  causes. 

In  addition  to  holding  office  on  the 
municipal  and  State  level,  he  served  as 
Federal  Housing  Administrator  from 
1937  to  1942.  In  1943  Mr.  Straus  ac- 
quired control  of  radio  station  WMCA, 
which  under  his  leadership  has  pui- 
sued  a  vigorous  and  imaginative  couise 
of  programing  and  editorials. 

Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  Mr.  Straus'  radio  edi- 
torials know  that  regardless  of  whether 
we  always  agreed  with  them,  they  were 
always  incisive,  direct,  and  frankly 
stated.  We  are  the  richer  and  more  en- 
lightened because  this  man  has  been 
among  us.  We  are  the  poorer  now  that 
he  has  left  us. 

His  widow  and  fine  family.  I  am  sure, 
have  the  deepest  sympathy  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  in  their  nour  of 
sorrow. 

PREVENTION    OF    CORRUPT    PRAC- 
TICES IN  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2426)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  has  conducted  studies 
and  held  public  heai-ings  for  several 
years  on  many  proposals  to  improve  and 
modernize  the  existing  Federal  election 
laws  dealing  with  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures. 

The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1925.  as  amended,  and  the  Hatch  Polit- 
ical Activities  Act  of  1939,  as  amended, 
controlling  the  amounts  which  may  be 
contributed  to  or  expended  by  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office  and  their  sup- 
porting political  committees  have  been 
in  great  need  of  revision  for  many  years. 
The  methods  and  costs  of  conducting 
political  campaigns  have  changed  sub- 
stantially since  1925  and  1939,  and  the 
limitations  which  were  imposed  by  those 
acts  have  a  crippling  and  inequitable 
effect  upon  candidates  and  political 
committees  of  this  day. 

On  January  25, 1960,  the  Senate  passed 
S.  2436,  to  amend  the  existing  Federal 
election  laws;  but  the  session  expired  be- 
fore action  on  the  bill  could  be  completed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

During  this  year,  several  new  measures 
were  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  were 
referred  to  the  subcommittee  for  study 


and  consideraUon.  Hearings  were  con- 
ducted on  the  11th  and  12th  of  May  and 
on  the  9th.  13th.  and  15th  of  June.  Ex- 
ecutive sessions  followed  tbe  hearings, 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  a  practical 
and  badly  needed  new  election  law.  8. 
2426  is  the  result  of  the  subcommittee's 
efforts  to  arrive  at  a  sound  and  reason- 
able law  setting  new  limitations  on  ex- 
pendituies,  providing  broader  and  more 
detailed  disclosure  of  campaign  finances 
and  offering  a  tax  credit  to  induce 
greater  participation  in  political  cam- 
paigns by  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  »Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair.)  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  glad 
to  see  this  bill  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  recognize  that  the  political 
realities  are  such  that,  with  the  end  of 
the  session  approaching,  unless  we  take 
action  on  this  subject  at  this  time,  it  is 
probable  that  no  action  on  such  a  meas- 
ure will  be  taken  during  this  session;  and 
in  view  of  the  plans,  made  toward  the 
end  of  this  calendar  year,  for  the  polit- 
ical campaigns  next  year,  it  is  important 
that  if  action  in  this  field  is  to  be  taken, 
it  be  taken  at  this  session. 

After  making  that  statement,  I  wish 
to  say  that,  personally,  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  does 
not  contain  some  of  the  features  of 
previous  bills  on  this  subject.  The  pend- 
ing bill  is  a  far  cry  from  such  bills,  which 
v.cre  reported  in  previous  years  by  the 
committee.  However,  even  so,  the  bill 
meets  some  necessary  requirements  of  a 
modernized  elections  bill  at  this  time. 
I  desire  to  ask  several  questions. 
First,  is  it  correct  to  state  that  the  term 
"political  committee,"  as  used  in  the  bill, 
and  as  defined  in  it,  is  one  which  will 
operate  in  two  or  more  States  or,  if  it 
does  not  operate  in  more  than  one  State, 
will  be  a  subsidiary  of  a  national  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  the  definition  of  the  term  "political 
committee. '  In  other  words,  a  "polit- 
ical committee"  will  not  be  an  intrastate 
conmiittee — one  engaged  solely  in  con- 
nection with  a  campaign  located  within 
only  one  State. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  At  the 
bottom  of  page  5,  section  202  is  entitled 
"Reports  by  Political  Committees."  It 
reads  in  part  as  follows : 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  treasurer  of  a  political 
committee  shall  file  reports  of  receipts  and 
expenditure*  with  the  Cleric  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  forms  to  be  prescribed 
by  him,  and  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
reports  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  State 
In  which  the  principal  office  of  the  committee 
is  located. 


improvement  in  the  present  law.  which 
has  required  the  niing  of  reports  only 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  entirely  correct.  The 
purpose  of  requiring  the  irporta  to  be 
filed  with  a  responsible  official  of  the 
State  of  the  candidate  is  to  cive  those 
interested  in  the  exj)cnditures  and  the 
leceipts  an  opportunity  to  check  within 
their  own  SUte  and  to  ascertain  what 
has  been  reported  and  what  has  been 
used. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Yes;  and 
a  timely  opportimity,  I  hope. 

I  recall  that  in  one  of  the  bills  which 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  a  year  or 
two  ago,  there  was  a  requirement  that 
the  report  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
district  court.  Possibly  there  would  have 
been  some  advantage  in  such  a  provision, 
in  that  certain  requirements  could  be 
made  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court. 
But  I  recognize  that  under  the  pending 
bill,  as  drafted,  a  Federal  statute  can 
only  suggest  it  as  the  duty  of  the  »ecre- 
tary  of  state  of  the  State,  but  cannot 
make  a  fixed  requirement,  as  could  be 
done  in  case  the  recipient  of  the  report 
were  a  Federal  official. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  committee  has 
been  advised  that  the  Congress  has  a 
right  to  impose  that  duty  on  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  the  SUte — first,  as  to 
the  filing  of  the  report;  and,  second,  as  to 
making  the  reports  available  for  inspec- 
tion and  copying  by  interested  persons. 
Later  in  the  bill  we  also  have  a  provision 
w  hich  requires  the  candidates  themselves 
to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
or  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  in  the 
appropriate  case,  and  also  to  file  a  copy 
with  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  ap- 
propriate State. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes.  I 
have  read  section  207,  entitled  "Duties  of 
Secretaries  of  State."  I  notice  that  no 
filing  is  there  prescribed,  and  I  have 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  by  statute  the 
Congress  could  impKJse  a  penalty  on  a 
State  secretary  of  state  for  failure  to 
comjjly  with  the  duties  here  prescribed. 
However,  I  believe  public  opinion  would 
insure  compliance  by  the  State  secre- 
taries of  state  with  the  duties  set  forth 
in  the  bill — namely,  to  receive  the  re- 
ports and  make  them  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  and  to  permit  the  copying 
of  them. 

However,  in  regaid  to  the  filing  of 
the  reports  by  the  committees,  I  note 
that  the  bill  provides  that  they  are  to  be 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate. 

On  page  8,. subparagraph  (d)  reads  as 
follows : 


Personally,  I  think  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive features  of  the  bill  is  its  pro- 
vision that  a  copy  of  the  report  shall  be 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
State  in  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
committee  is  located.    That  will  be  an 


(d)  In  the  case  of  political  committees 
supporting  candidates  for  Senator,  a  copy 
of  the  report  AlMt  with  the  Cleric  of  the 
Houae  of  Representatives  under  subsection 
(a)  shjdl  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

That  seems  to  imply  that  if  there  were 
a  committee  concerned  only  with  the 
election  of  Senators,  nevertheless  the  re- 
port would  have  to  be  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Is 
that  correct? 


Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  existing  law.  The  additional  provision 
is  that  the  political  committees  shall  be 
lequired  to  file  a  copy  of  such  report 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  That 
provision  is  new. 

There  is  an  additional  provision — one 
which  we  hope  to  cover  by  means  of  a 
coaanittee  amendment  which  will  be 
prapoaed  later.  It  would  change  some 
provisions  of  the  bill  in  regard  to  the 
filings  now  called  for  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  hope 
that  will  be  the  case,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  average  candidate  for  the 
Senate  or  the  average  committee  sup- 
porting such  candidacy  would  not  nor- 
mally be  expected  to  file  such  a  report 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
i-esentatlves 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct.  So 
far  as  the  candidates  themselves  are 
concerned,  an  amendment  which  will  be 
proposed  as  a  committee  amendment,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  will  call 
for  changing  the  section  as  now  set  forth 
in  the  bill,  so  that  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  would  file  with  the 
Seci^tary  of  the  Senate,  and  a  candidate 
for  election  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House.  In  short,  the  respective  candi- 
dates would  not  be  required  to  cross  file. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  I>akoU.  If  the 
political  committees  are  concerned  only 
with  the  election  of  candidates  to  either 
one  body  or  the  cAher  they  will  not  be 
expected  to  cross  file  with  the  other  body 
of  the  Congress. 

The  committee  does  not  propose  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  in  that  respect,  be- 
cause. In  the  first  place,  the  political 
committees  must  be  involved  with  can- 
didates in  two  or  more  States,  not  merely 
one  State.  Therefore,  the  interest  is 
broader  so  far  as  committees  are  con- 
cerned. The  law  requires  filing  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House.  The  new  measure 
requires  the  candidates  to  file  a  part 
of  that  report  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  give  some 
further  thought  to  this  question  before 
action  on  the  bill  Is  completed.  Por  ex- 
ample, it  seems  to  me  that  the  clerk  of 
the  Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committee  should  be  required  to  file  re- 
ports with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  with  the  secretaries  of  state  of  the 
States  concerned.  Why  should  the  clerk 
for  the  Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committee  or  the  clerk  for  the  Republi- 
can Senatorial  Campaign  Committee  be 
required  to  file  a  report  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  assure  the  Senator  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  give  this  ques- 
tion further  consideration.  We  are  try- 
ing to  write  a  full -disclosure  provision. 
The  political  committees,  if  they  are  re- 
quired to  file  at  all,  have  an  interest  in 
more  than  one  nwe.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  burdensome  to  require  that 
they  send  a  copy  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  seems 
to  me  they  must  make  reports  in  three 
places— with  the  State,  with  the  body 
with  respect  to  which  they  are  support- 
ing candidates,  and  with  the  other  body 
of  Congress  as  well.  It  seems  to  me  the 
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third  one  is  unnecessary  if  the  com- 
mittees are  concerned  with  the  elections 
of  candidates  to  one  body  or  another. 
If  a  national  political  committee  were 
concerned  with  the  election  of  candi- 
dates in  both  bodies  of  Congress,  I  could 
see  that  a  report  should  be  filed  in  both 
places. 

Let  us  say  there  is  a  regional  group, 
and  there  are  regional  interests  which 
have  organized  a  committee  to  elect  Sen- 
ators in  the  Northwest  or  the  Southeast 
and  they  are  concerned  only  with  the 
election  of  Senators.  Why  should  they 
file  reports  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? That  is  the  question  I  am 
raising. 

I  have  two  other  very  brief  observa- 
tions. On  page  5  of  the  bill  there  is  one 
reference  to  a  committee  where,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  word  "polittcal'  should  be  in- 
serted ahead  of  the  word  "committee." 
I  refer  to  line  2,  page  5. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  shaU  be  very  happy 
to  accept  the  amendment  that  the  word 
"political '  be  inserted  ahead  of  the  word 
"committee"  on  liixe  2,  page  5. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment to  insert  the  word  "political"  ahead 
of  the  word  "committee"  on  line  2, 
page  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  im- 
mediately considered. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  state 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  amendment  is  to 
Inaert  the  word  "political"  prior  to  the 
word  "committee"  on  line  2  of  page  5 
of  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  one  further  comment.  On 
page  20,  line  15.  of  the  bill  appears  the 
heading,  "Title  IV — Income  Tax  Credit 
for  Political  Contributions." 

This  also  is  a  part  of  the  bill  which 
I  have  discussed  with  the  Senator  from 
Nevada.  In  view  of  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  House  of  Representatives 
looks  upon  the  constitutional  provision 
for  revenue  measures  originating  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  seems  to  me 
we  either  should  add  a  separability  para- 
graph to  the  bill,  to  guard  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  bill  as  a  whole,  in  case 
a  constitutional  question  should  be 
raised  on  title  IV,  or  title  IV  should  be 
dropped  from  the  bill  to  permit  the 
House  to  present  that  question  in  a 
House  ntunbered  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  On  page  16,  in  section 
202.  there  is  a  saving  clause  written  into 
the  bill.  However,  a  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  proposed  that  will  further 
take  care  of  this  matter  prior  to  final 
action  on  the  bilL 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Section  212  would  take 
care  of  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of 
the  bill  should  any  unconstitutional  pro- 
vision be  in  it;  but,  in  view  of  the  state- 
ment the  Senator  has  made.  I  think  that 
meets  the  situation.  I  am  not  adverse  to 
title  IV.  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  addi- 
tion to  our  legislation. 


On  the  whole.  I  commend  the  Senator 
and  his  committee  for  getting  before  the 
Senate  legislation  on  which  action  can 
be  taken  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.    I  yiekL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sense  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  that  purpoee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  "Will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  Utte  I, 
section  102  of  the  bill,  beginning  on  page 
2.  makes  some  changes  in  the  definitions 
of  the  terms,  "contribution"  and  "ex- 
penditure" so  as  to  include  transfers  of 
funds  between  committees.  The  inclu- 
sion of  this  new  phrase  covering  trans- 
fers of  funds  will  prevent  duplicate  re- 
porting of  single  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures. A  new  definition  has  been 
added  in  order  to  provide  an  oflKce  in 
each  of  the  States,  including  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  in  the 
UJS.  possessions,  for  ready  access  to  all 
citizens  of  those  areas  of  information 
oonceming  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures. 

Since  the  secretary  of  state  in  each 
State,  or  another  officer,  duly  authoiised, 
already  performs  certain  Federal  func- 
tions such  as  providing  certificates  of 
election  for  Federal  offices  the  subcom- 
mittee has  designated  those  offices  to  be 
the  depositories  for  copies  of  political 
finance  statements  from  candidates  and 
political  committees  living  or  operating 
in  the  respective  States.  In  most  re- 
spects the  existing  definitions  have  not 
been  changed  including  the  definitions 
of  the  terms,  "election"  and  "political 
committee." 

Title  II  of  the  bill,  beginning  on  page 
4,  relates  to  the  organization  of  political 
committees  and  reports  by  political  com- 
mittees, candidates,  and  other  persons. 
Section  201  retains  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  law  except  that  the  treastirer 
of  a  political  committee  is  required  to 
retain  a  receipted  bill  for  ever  expendi- 
ture exceeding  $100  in  amount  instead 
of  $10,  the  sxnn  referred  to  in  the  pres- 
ent law.  This  change  reflects  the  rise 
in  costs  of  campaign  expenditures. 

Section  202.  beginning  at  the  bottom 
of  page  5,  requires  political  committees 
to  file  reports  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  o^ 
Representatives,  the  secretary  of  state' 
for  the  State  where  the  principal  of- 
fice of  the  committee  is  located,  and.  in 
the  cases  of  committees  supporting  can- 
didates for  the  Senate,  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate.  The  reports  would 
be  filed  on  the  30th  day  of  June  and 
the  31st  day  of  December  in  each  year, 
and  during  election  years  two  additional 
reports  would  be  required  as  of  the  10th 
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day  preceding  the  election  and  the  30th 
day  following  the  election. 

The  existing  law  requires  four  reports 
each  year  and  six  reports  during  elec- 
tion years,  so  that  S.  2426,  while  more 
specific  in  most  respects,  imposes  less 
of  a  burden  upon  political  committees 
as  regards  the  filing  of  statements. 

In  addition  to  providing  more  detailed 
and  extensive  disclosure  by  means  of  fil- 
ing reports  on  the  State  level,  the  bill 
calls  for  information  regarding  the 
amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reporting  period,  the  name 
and  address  of  each  person  who  has 
made  a  contribution  to  or  for  a  commit- 
tee or  to  whom  an  expenditure  has  been 
made  by  the  committee  aggregfttlng 
$100  or  more  during  the  calendar  year. 
All  mailer  eontrlbutlone  and  emaller 
expenditures,  all  traniferi  of  fundf  be- 
tween eommltteef ,  mu<t  be  reported  by 
the  eommltteef. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  Preildent,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON,  X  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  dlftlngulihed  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  able  discussion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  sections  201  and  202, 
which  he  has  analyzed  very  carefully  up 
to  now,  relate  entirely  to  the  political 
committees  as  defined  in  the  bill,  which 
means  committees  existing  for  the  sup- 
port of  candidates,  as  named  by  the  bill, 
in  two  or  more  States. 

Mr,  CANNON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Sections  201  and  202 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  campaigns 
conducted  in  only  one  State? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  That  problem  was  con- 
sidered by  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
subcommittee  determined  against  an- 
other type  of  provision. 

As  the  Senator  has  well  stated,  sec- 
tions 201  and  202  have  application  only 
to  political  committees  as  defined  in  the 
first  part  of  the  bill;  namely,  conmaittees 
which  are  interested  in  campaigns  In 
more  than  one  State  and  not  campaigns 
solely  within  one  State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  I  add  my  compliments 
to  those  he  has  already  received.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  rendering  fine  serv- 
ice. I  hope  we  can  pass  an  excellent 
bill  to  tighten  up  the  laws  in  this  field, 
which  so  badly  need  tightening  up,  as 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  better  than 
those  of  us  who  have  not  worked  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Section  203,  beginning  on  page  9,  re- 
tains the  requirement  of  the  existing  law 
that  every  person  who  makes  an  ex- 
penditure or  contribution  to  a  political 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  infiuencing 
Federal  elections  in  two  or  more  States 
shall  file  reports  of  such  political  fi- 
nances. The  major  change  in  this  sec- 
tion, in  consideration  again  of  the 
increase  in  costs  of  political  campaigns, 
raises  the  reportable  amount  from  $50 
to  $500  during  a  calendar  year. 

Section  204,  beginning  at  the  bottom 
of  page  9,  calls  upon  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office  to  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the 


House  of  Representatives,  and  In  the 
case  of  candidates  for  the  Senate  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  with  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  State  where 
the  candidate  resides.  The  reports 
would  be  filed  as  of  the  10th  day  before 
an  election  and  as  of  the  40th  day  fol- 
lowing an  election.  The  reports  would 
be  itemized  and  detailed  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  required  of  a  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee.  In  every  In- 
stance, political  committees,  candidates, 
and  other  individuals  would  have  a  3-day 
grace  period  for  the  filing  of  reports. 

Section  205.  beginning  on  page  11,  is 
substantially  similar  to  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  law  but  requires  that  the 
person  filing  a  report  shall  retain  a  copy 
for  a  period  of  1  year. 

Mr,  8CHOEFPEL.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  CANNON,  I  am  happy  to  ri«ld, 
Mr.  SCHOZPPEL.  X  regret  that  I  was 
absent  from  the  Chamber  when  the  Sen- 
ator may  possibly  have  covered  the  sub- 
ject of  my  inquiry.  How  would  the  bill 
actually  affect  a  committee  formed  or 
for  one  specific  candidate,  especially 
with  reference  to  payments  or  contribu- 
tions aggregating  $500? 

Mr.  CANNON.  As  I  stated  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland!  a  few 
moments  ago,  the  bill  would  not  affect  a 
poUtical  committee  established  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  one  candidate 
from  a  particular  State  and  is  not  en- 
gaged in  the  election  of  two  or  more 
candidates  Involving  different  States. 
It  is  not  Intrastate. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Section  206,  on  page 
12  of  the  bill,  imposes  upon  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  the  duty  to  preserve  all  reports 
filed  for  a  period  of  6  years;  to  make 
reiJorts  available  for  public  inspection 
within  24  hours  of  their  receipt  and  to 
permit  copying  at  the  exj)ense  of  the 
person  requesting  the  copy. 

Section  207,  beginning  on  line  17  of 
page  12,  imposes  identical  duties  upon 
the  secretaries  of  each  State. 

Section  208,  beginning  on  line  10  of 
page  13,  sets  new  and  realistic  ceilings 
upon  the  amount  which  may  be  ex- 
pended by  a  candidate  for  Federal  office. 
This  bill  would  permit  a  candidate  for 
the  Senate  or  a  Representative  at  large 
to  spend  up  to  $50,000  or  an  amount  to 
be  obtained  by  multiplying  20  cents  by 
the  total  number  of  votes,  not  in  excess 
of  1  million  votes,  which  were  cast  at 
the  last  general  election  for  all  candi- 
dates for  the  office  which  the  candidate 
seeks,  plus  the  amount  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying 10  cents  by  the  total  number  of 
such  votes  cast  in  excess  of  1  mllUon. 
Thus,  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  could 
spend,  if  necessary,  up  to  $50,000  with- 
out question  and  a  larger  sum  in  heavily 
populated  States  by  using  the  formula. 
An  alternative  formula  would  substitute 
the  number  of  persons  registered  to  vote 
in  the  general  election  for  the  office 
which  the  candidates  seek  in  lieu  of  the 
number  of  votes  cast  at  the  last  general 
election.  A  candidate  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner would  be  able  to  spend  up  to 
$12,500  in  his  campaign  for  election  or, 


again  In  heavily  populated  representa- 
tive districts,  a  larger  amount,  by  use 
of  the  formula  already  referred  to. 

The  existing  law  limits  candidates  for 
the  Senate  to  $10,000  and  candidates  for 
the  House  to  $2,500  during  their  cam- 
paigns for  election  or  to  the  amount  to 
be  obtained  by  multiplying  3  cents  by 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  last 
general  election  for  all  candidates  for 
the  office  sought. 

Section  209,  on  page  15,  retains  the 
same  general  penalties  for  violations. 

Section  210,  on  page  IS,  retains  the 
provision   excluding   legal   expenses   in 
contesting  elections  from  the  limitations^ 
imposed  upon  campaign  contribut;tons  or 
expenditures. 

Section  211,  on  page  15,  reUlns  the  pro- 
vision that  SUte  laws  shall  not  be  af- 
fected unless  directly  inconsistent  with 
the  profltions  of  the  bill  but  with  the 
added  proviso  that  the  limitations  on 
expenditures  prescribed  in  section  208 
of  the  biU  shall  supersede  any  such  lim- 
itations prescribed  by  State  laws. 

Section  313,  on  page  1$.  contains  the 
usual  savings  clause  and  section  313,  on 
page  16,  would  repeal  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1925,  together  with  any  other 
acts  which  are  Inconsistent. 

Title  III  deals  with  amendments  to  the 
Criminal  Code  and.  for  the  sake  of  con- 
sistency, section  301  of  the  bill,  begin- 
ning on  page  16,  amends  the  definitions 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
conform  with  the  definitions  of  S.  2426. 

Section  302,  beginning  on  line  9  of 
page  18,  retains  the  existing  limitation 
on  contributions  to  candidates  or  po- 
litical committees  but,  in  subsection  (b). 
page  19,  excludes  campaign  pins,  but- 
tons, and  similar  materials  not  exceeding 
$5  per  item  from  the  prohibition  against 
purchases  of  goods. 

Section  303,  beginning  on  page  20. 
amends  the  existing  law  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  more  realistic  ceiling  upon  the 
amount  of  contributions  or  expenditures 
which  may  be  received  or  made  by  Inter- 
state political  committees.  Instead  of 
the  existing  $3  million  limitation,  section 
303  offers  a  fiexible  formula  permitting 
contributions  or  expenditures  in  the 
amount  to  be  obtained  by  multiplying  20 
cents  by  the  highest  number  of  votes  cast 
for  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent in  any  of  the  preceding  three  elec- 
tions for  that  office.  On  the  basis  of  the 
1960  general  election,  therefore,  a  na- 
tional committee  could  receive  contribu- 
tions or  make  expenditures  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $14  million  which  has  been 
approved  as  a  reasonable  figure  by  repre-. 
sentatives  of  both  major  parties  and 
both  national  committees. 

Title  IV,  beginning  on  page  20,  line  18, 
provides  under  section  401  of  the  bill,  for 
an  income  tax  credit  for  political  contri- 
butions. The  contribution  would  be  lim- 
ited to  candidates  for  Federal  elective 
office  or  to  political  committees  support- 
ing them.  The  tax  credit  which  would 
be  allowed  against  Federal  taxes  due 
during  a  taxable  year  would  be  limited 
by  the  bill  to  one-half  of  the  political 
contribution  but  not  to  exceed  a  total 
credit  or  $10  for  any  taxable  year.  Thus, 
If  a  contributor  gave  $10  to  the  Federal 
candidate  or  national  party  of  his  choice, 
he  could  claim  a  $5  tax  credit  and,  if  he 


gave  $20  or  more,  he  could  claim  a  $10 
tax  ci-edit,  but  no  more.  The  purpose  of 
this  section  is  to  encourage  greater  in- 
terest among  large  numbers  of  citizens 
to  support  political  parties  and  candi- 
dates financially  and  claim  part  of  their 
contributions  as  a  tax  credit.  A  tax 
benefit  of  this  type  has  been  widely  sup- 
ported and  would  be  of  greater  benefit  to 
all  citizcos  than  a  deduction  from  gross 
income. 

Title  V,  section  $01,  beginning  on  page 
23,  provides  that  titles  I,  II  and  lU  of  the 
bill  would,  if  the  bill  is  enacted,  become 
effective  as  of  January  1,  1962,  and  sec- 
tion 502,  appearing  on  page  34  of  the  bill 
provides  that  title  IV,  the  Ux  credit, 
would  become  effective  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  and  its  parent 
committee,  ttie  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdmliUstrutlon,  tiave  made  a  sincere  ef- 
fort to  report  a  bill  which  will  provide 
a  sound,  commonsense  atutude  toward 
political  campaigning  in  the  United 
States  and  offers  changes  and  amend- 
ments to  existing  Federal  election  laws 
which  should  have  been  enacted  a  long 
time  ago.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  give  this  bill 
favorable  consideration  and  that  the 
Federal  ElecUons  Act  of  1961,  S.  2426, 
will  be  adopted  and  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  three  technical 
amendments  which  I  seiul  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislativb  Clerk.  On  page  9, 
line  19,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines 
19  to  24  as  far  as  the  period  on  line  24 
and  Insert  In  heu  thereof,  the  following: 

Every  candidate  for  election  to  the  House 
of  Representatlres,  Including  a  Resident 
Commlwloner.  shan  file  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  Hoaa«  of  Representatives,  on  a  tarm  to 
be  prescribed  by  him,  and  every  candidate 
for  election  to  the  CTnlted  Sutee  Senate  shall 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  a 
form  to  be  prescribed  by  him.  reports  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  and  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State  in  which  the  candidate  resides. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  amendment,  and 
the  two  amendments  which  will  follow, 
have  been  unanimously  approved  by  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  in  article  I,  section  5, 
clause  1.  that  "each  House  shall  be  the 
judge  of  the  ^elections,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  Members."  The 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  there- 
fore, should  be  the  respective  dejaosi- 
torles  for  reports  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures from  candidate  for  election 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  from  candidates 
for  election  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Section  204(a)  of  S.  2426,  beginning 
on  line  19  of  page  9  of  the  bill,  calls 
for  every  candidate  u>  file  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  a 
form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Clerk,  re- 
ports of  receipts  and  expenditures  and 
in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  the  Senate 


to  file  a  copy  of  such  reports  with  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Senate. 

In  consideration  of  the  constitutioiuil 
rights  given  to  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  judge  the  elections,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  their  respective  Mem- 
bers and  of  the  duties  which  are  im- 
posed upon  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Senate  by  section 
206  of  S.  2426  which  appears  on  page 
12  of  the  bill.  It  would  be  a  better  pro- 
cedure to  require  candidates  for  the 
respective  Houses  of  the  Congress  to  file 
either  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDIlfO  OFFICZR.  The 
saeood  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  will  be  stated. 

The  LaoxsLAnvE  Clbsk.  On  page  U, 
line  4  it  is  proposed  after  the  word 
"candidate"  Insert  the  following:  "with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate." 

On  page  11,  line  4,  after  the  comma  In 
the  middle  of  the  line  and  before  the  word 
"a".  Insert  the  word  -by." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  Is  merely  a  technical  amend- 
ment so  that  the  bill  will  be  consistent 
in  every  respect. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  vnll  state  the  third  amentlment. 

The  LrcrsLATivE  Clerk.  On  page  10. 
line  5,  It  Is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
word  "third"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof, 
the  word  "first." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill, 
S.  2426,  in  section  204(a)  requires  can- 
didates to  file  reports  complete  as  of  the 
10th  day  next  preceding  the  date  of  an 
election,  and  the  candidates  are  given  an 
additional  3-day  grace  period  to  com- 
plete and  file  such  reports. 

The  Intent  of  this  provision  Is  to  re- 
quire disclosure  of  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures made  prior  to  the  date  of  an 
election,  but  it  Is  felt  that  the  3 -day  grace 
period  might  well  result  In  the  filing  or 
mailing  of  reports  which  in  remote  areas 
would  not  reach  designated  depositories 
until  too  late  for  interested  parties  to 
study  them  carefully.  Therefore,  the 
committee  believes  that  the  grace  period 
should  be  reduced  from  3  days  to  1  day, 
but  only  with  respect  to  the  filing  of  the 
reports  required  by  candidates  prior  to 
the  date  of  an  election. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  At  what  point  in  the 
bill  does  the  amendment  appear? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  amendment  ap- 
pears on  page  10,  line  5,  in  the  biU. 
where  "third"  is  deleted  and  the  word 
"first '  is  in.serted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  S. 
2426,  the  Federal  Elections  Act  of  1961. 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Senate, 
contains  among  its  provisions  title  IV 
which  offers  an  income  tax  credit  for 
political  contributions. 

Testimony  received  l)y  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  EHections  dur- 
ing public  hearings  conducted  this  year 
indicated  strong  support  for  the  incor- 
poration of  a  tax  benefit  for  j;x>litical 
contributions  in  any  major  revision  of 
the  Federal  election  laws. 

Careful  consideration  was  given  to  the 
relative  merits  of  a  tax  credit  versus  a 
tax  deduction  as  an  inducement  to 
greater  ntunbers  of  UJ9.  citiaens  to^ con- 
tribute to  the  Federal  candidate  of 
their  choice.  A  tax  credit  was  pre- 
ferred. Consideration  was  also  given  to 
the  problem  of  determining,  in  tlie  ab- 
sence of  precedent  or  accurate  formula, 
the  probable  cost  to  the  Oovemment  of 
such  a  tax  credit. 

The  bill,  reported  tmanimously  by  the 
subcommittee  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  reported, 
again  unanimously,  by  that  committee 
to  the  Senate,  represents  the  whole- 
hearted and  enthusiastic  efforts  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions and  its  parent  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  to  bring  about  vi- 
tally needed  changes  in  existing  Federal 
election  laws.  Including  more  extensive 
disclosure  and  more  realistic  limitations 
on  spending  by  candidates  and  political 
committees. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention. 
Mr.  President,  that  title  IV  of  the  bill, 
beginning  on  page  20,  the  tax  credit  pro- 
vision, might  be  the  subject  of  a  point 
of  order  on  the  constitutional  grounds 
that  "all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." and  also  (m  the  grotmds  that 
matters  pertaining  to  revenue  laws  be- 
long within  the  jvulsdiction  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2426  is  primarily  an  election  bill 
properly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  but  since  title 
rv  offers  an  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  laws,  the  Finance  Oonunittee 
could  question  the  fact  ot  the  bill's  non- 
referral  to  that  committee. 

I  am  reluctant  to  strike  title  IV  from 
the  bill  l>ecause  of  the  broad  favorable 
testimony  in  favor  of  such  a  benefit,  be- 
cause the  committee  supported  the  bill, 
including  the  tax  credit,  and  because  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
would  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a 
credit  for  political  contiibutions. 

Nevertheless,  rather  than  raise  the 
questiCHi  of  a  point  of  order  which  might 
seriously-  affect  the  chances  of  the  bills 
piassage,  and  i^ther  than  risk  the  i>os- 
sibility  of  objections  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  attempting  to  origi- 
nate a  provision  relating  to  revenues,  I 
will  move  to  strike  title  IV  from  the  bill 
and,  with  that  deletion,  make  every  ef- 
fort to  gain  the  approval  of  the  remain- 
ing titles  of  S.  2426. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  S.  2426, 
as  reported  to  the  Senate,  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
this  week  containing  the  tax  credit,  title 
IV.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  early  action 
will  be  taken  in  the  House  on  this  bill 
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and  that  8.  2426.  Including  the  tax  credit 
provision  will  be  adopted, 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  to  be 
read,  an  amendment  striking  from  the 
bill  all  references  to  title  IV.  This 
amendment  has  been  approved  by  all 
members  of  the  committee. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LiGisLATTVi  Cljcrk.  On  page  20  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  15  to  21. 

On  page  21.  strike  out  lines  1  to  21. 

On  page  22.  strike  out  lines  1  to  21. 

On  page  23,  strike  out  lines  1  to  12. 

On  page  23.  line  13,  strike  out  V  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof.  IV. 

On  page  23,  line  15,  strike  out  501  £Jid 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  401. 

On  page  24,  strike  out  lines  1-5. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  This  matter  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  in  our  committee. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  action  which 
the  chairman  is  taking  is  wise  under  the 
circumstances.  We  certainly  want  to 
show  proper  regard  for  any  feelings  the 
other  body  may  have,  and  also  for  the 
United  States  Constitution.  I  express 
the  hope — and  I  am  sure  my  colleague 
shares  it — that  the  House  will  act  favor- 
ably on  a  provision  similar  to  this  one, 
and  that  it  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
final  bin  which  is  arrived  at  in  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks.  I  share  his  concern 
and  hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  add  that  provision,  and  that 
the  bill  finally  approved  will  contain  the 
tax  credit  provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
mein  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  has  an 
amendment,  but  that  he  will  be  un- 
avoidably absent  during  the  remainder 
of  the  session  today.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  whatever  action  may 
be  taken  on  the  bill,  it  will  not  have  a 
third  reading  until  tomorrow,  so  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  offer  his  amendment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct.  With 
the  exception  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl, 
it  is  hoped  that  we  may  proceed  to  dis- 
pose of  the  other  amendments  tonight, 
holding  the  bill  open  for  a  third  reading 
until  tomorrow  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI, 
who  could  not  remain  here  this  evening. 
Other  amendments  will  be  offered,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  all  the  other  amend- 
ments will  be  disposed  of  tonight. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Keating]  and  myself,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  "ft-7-61 — B." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  Chisp  Clirk.  On  page  3.  it  ia 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  5  to  14.  In- 
clusive, and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

(3)  The  t«nn  "political  ooinmltt««"  In- 
cludes any  committee.  aMociatlon.  or  organi- 
zation which  accepts  contributions  or  makes 
expenditures  In  an  aggregate  amount  exceed- 
ing $2,600  In  any  calendar  year  for  the  pur- 
pose oi  Influencing  or  attempting  to  Influence 
In  any  manner  whatsoever  the  election  of  a 
candidate  or  candidates  or  presidential  or 
vice  presidential  electors. 

On  page  17,  strike  out  lines  1  to  10, 
Inclusive,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

(3)  The  term  "political  committee"  In- 
cludes any  committee,  association,  or  organi- 
zation which  accepts  contributions  or  makes 
expenditures  In  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $2,500  In  any  calendar  year  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  or  attempting  to  In- 
fluence In  any  manner  whatsoever  the  elec- 
tion of  a  candidate  or  candidates  or  presi- 
dential or  vice  presidential  electors;. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  propound  a  unanimous  consent 
request  pertaining  to  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomor- 
row, at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill,  there 
be  allowed  on  each  amendment  20  min- 
utes, 10  minutes  to  each  side,  the  time 
be  under  the  control  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  who.  of  course, 
will  allot  it  to  the  Senator  handling  the 
bill.  and.  on  the  other  side,  to  Senators 
who  offer  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  It  was  my  in- 
tention to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
my  smaendment.  Will  I  still  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  that  tomorrow?  As 
I  understand,  this  request  will  not  inter- 
fere with  my  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  not  inter- 
fere in  the  least.  If  my  request  is  agreed 
to.  there  will  be  nothing  but  continued 
debate  tonight,  and  there  will  be  no 
voting  on  any  amendment  tonight.  The 
agreement  would  not  go  into  operation 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  d^ate  on 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill,  some 
time  tomorrow  afternoon,  I  assume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Acke£Ment 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  tomorrow.  Sep- 
tember 16,  1961,  after  disposition  of  H.R. 
9033,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation 
Act  of  1961,  during  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bin  S.  2426.  the  Federal  Sections  Act 
of  1961.  debate  on  any  amendment,  motion, 
or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  majority  leader:  Provided,  That  in 
the  event  the  majority  leader  Is  In  favor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  »ome  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  biU  Identified  as  "JJ-T-fll— B." 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
broaden  the  term  "political  conmilttee" 
as  used  In  the  bill. 

The  bill  presently  requires  only  com- 
mittees which  operate  in  two  or  more 
States  or  which  are  branches  or  subsidi- 
aries of  national  committees  to  report 
Even  from  this  limited  coverage,  it 
exempts  duly  organized  State  or  local 
conunittees  of  a  political  party.  This 
limited  coverage  leaves  large  areas  of 
campaign  financing,  even  of  general 
elections,  in  the  dark. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
would  require  reports  by  all  political 
committees  even  if  they  operate  in  only 
one  State  if  they  receive  or  spend  more 
than  $2,500  to  Influence  Federal  elections. 
Investigations  by  the  Senate  Privileges 
and  Elections  Subcommittee  have  shown 
clearly  the  extent  senatorial  and  con- 
gressional campaigns  are  financed  by 
intrastate  committees.  I  am  sure  that 
each  of  us  from  personal  experience  also 
realizes  the  extent  of  the  work  carried 
out  by  intrastate  committees. 

Again,  if  a  true  picture  of  campaign 
financing  Is  to  be  Insured,  reports  must 
be  required  from  these  Intrastate  com- 
mittees. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  will 
not  broaden  the  coverage  of  the  exjxnd- 
Iture  limitation  on  committees  operat- 
ing in  two  or  more  States. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  further  the  right  of  the  people  to 
know  how  campaign  money  is  spent  and 
where  It  comes  from.  Its  effect  would 
be  to  require  those  committees  which 
handle  $2,500  to  influence  Federal  elec- 
tions to  file  rei>orts.  The  limitation  of 
$2,500  will  prevent  this  requirement  from 
unduly  restricting  the  operation  of  the 
small  committee  which  might  hesitate 
to  function  If  it  had  to  report.  However, 
any  committee  which  will  handle  sums 
In  excess  of  $2,500  will  certainly  not  shy 
away  because  of  the  reporting  require- 
ment. 

The  Senate  adopted  this  same  amend- 
ment last  year  in  its  consideration  of 
proposed  elections  legislation.  Because 
of  the  lateness  of  the  evening,  I  shall  not 
detain  the  Senate  longer,  but  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment  because 
It  Is  necessary  to  sound,  positive  elections 
legislation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  the  keen  interest  he 
has  taken  in  this  subject.  Senators  will 
remember  the  outstanding,  dedicated 
work  done  in  this  field  by  our  late  col- 
league from  Missouri,  Senator  Hennlngs. 
We  recall  how  he  so  successfully  man- 
aged a  similar  bill  when  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Long]  has  taken  up  the 
cudgels  and  has  also  Introduced  pro- 
posed legislation  In  this  field  which  was 
originally  the  basis  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  support  the  amendment  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
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offered.  I  regret  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  saw  fit  to 
eliminate  this  provision  from  the  bill 
which  was  before  It  and  reported  a 
watered-down  or  weakened  measure.  It 
Involves  In  principle  the  same  problem 
as  the  amendment  which  I  shall  offer 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  to  include  primaries,  con- 
ventions, and  caucuses  under  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  2426. 

This  amendment  Is  limited  to  the  In- 
trastate political  committees  which  . 
spend  more  than  $2,500  in  financing 
Federal  election  campaigns  or  in  contri- 
butions to  the  campaigns  of  candidates 
for  Federal  o£9ce.  8o  this  proix>sal  gives 
considerably  greater  leeway  than  was 
contained  In  that  bill. 

I  know  there  arc  those  who  feel  that 
the  bookkeeping  and  bureaucratic  bur- 
dens of  this  amendment  are  frightening. 
It  does  impose  some  additional  require- 
ments; but  if  we  are  to  have  a  clear 
elections  bill  at  all — anything  which  can 
properly  be  called  a  clean  elections  bill — 
it  must  be  broad  enough  to  prevent  us 
from  leaving  loopholes  which  are  big 
enough  to  drive  elephants  and  donkeys 
right  through  the  middle,  which  will  be 
the  case  unless  we  adopt  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

I  shall  support  his  effort  to  obtain  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  A  similar  amendment 
was  adopted  last  year  by  a  large  yea- 
and-nay  vote.  A  sizable  majority  of 
Senators  voted  fc^  It.  Most  of  those 
Senators  are  still  here.  I  hope  their 
feelings  have  not  changed  from  last  year. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions conducted  extensive  public  hear- 
ings this  year  on  several  measures  to 
amend  the  existing  Federal  election  laws. 
Testimony  was  received  from  a  wide 
variety  of  witnesses,  including  Members 
of  Congress,  leaders  of  the  national  par- 
ties, and  the  chairmen  of  the  national 
committees. 

In  answer  to  the  specific  questions  con- 
cerning whether  political  committtees 
operating  solely  within  the  limits  of  one 
State  should  be  required  to  file  reports 
of  receipts  and  expenditures,  a  great 
preponderance  of  the  testimony  was  op- 
posed on  the  following  grounds. 

State  and  local  committees  are  al- 
ready subject  In  all  but  a  few  States  to 
the  requirement  of  filing  statements  of 
campaign  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Most  intrastate  committees  function 
on  the  county,  city,  or  town  level  and 
do  not  Influence  the  election  of  candi- 
dates for  Federal  oflBce  and  spend  lim- 
ited amounts  In  behalf  of  candidates  for 
State  and  local  offices. 

Influential  State  committees  support- 
ing both  Federal  and  local  candidates 
receive  contributions  and  make  expendi- 
tures in  behalf  of  all  of  those  candidates 
for  joint  meetings,  advertising,  and  radio 
and  television  programs.  Such  contrib- 
utions and  expenditures  cannot  with  any 
accuracy  be  allocjited  to  specific  candi- 
dates for  Federal  or  State  oflBce.  It 
would  be  Impracticable  If  not  Impossible 
to  require  State  committees  to  repwrt  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  In  behalf  of 
candidates  for  Federal  office. 


There  is  no  uniformity  of  corrupt 
practices  acts  or  reporting  laws  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  the  imposi- 
tion upon  all  States  of  a  Federal  law  call- 
ing^ upon  all  State  committees  to  file 
reports  of  money  received  or  expendi- 
tures made  in  behalf  of  Federal  candi- 
dates would  result  in  legal  chaos.  It  is 
not  even  possible  to  guess  how  many  of 
the  laws  of  the  States  would  conflict 
with  or  be  rendered  useless  by  such  a 
Federal  infringement  upon  State  juris- 
diction. 

This  amendment.  9-7-61 — B.  which 
would  set  a  monetary  limit  of  $2,500  on 
the  reporting  of  expenditures,  and  seeks 
to  lessen  the  burden  of  reporting  by 
State  committees  by  the  elimination  of 
very  minor  political  committees,  would 
not  answer  the  very  valid  arguments 
which  have  been  offered  in  earlier  years 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  year  after 
year  in  committee  hearings. 

Finally,  any  attempt  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  force  itself  upon  the 
States  In  an  effort  to  control  political 
committees  large  or  small  which  operate 
solely  within  the  limits  of  one  State  in 
behalf  of  candidates  seeking  o£Qce  only 
In  that  State  would  constitute  an  im- 
proper invasion  upon  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  several  States  and  impugn 
the  character  and  integrity  of  the  elected 
officers  and  the  citizens  of  all  of  the 
States. 

I  earnestly  appeal  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  support  that  provision  of 
the  bill  which  requires  only  political 
committees  which  are  obviously  Inter- 
state in  character,  that  is,  which  func- 
tion in  two  or  more  States  in  influence 
the  election  of  candidates  for  Federal 
oflBce  to  file  reports  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. This  provision  will  still 
reach  the  larger  contributors  and  the 
larger  expenditures  and  satisfy  the  popu- 
lar demand  for  broad  public  disclosure 
of  campaign  finances. 

A  revision  of  the  existing  Federal  elec- 
tions laws  controlling  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  is  overdue. 
The  provisions  of  S.  2426  will,  if  enacted, 
furnish  a  modern,  sound  law  governing 
candidates,  committees,  and  finances. 
However,  notwithstanding  action  which 
has  been  taken  in  this  body  during  prior 
years  to  amend  similar  bills  so  as  to  in- 
clude intrastate  and  local  committees,  I 
am  sure  that  if /the  Senate  accepts  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long!  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  the  bill  will 
never  be  approved  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Needed  reforms  such  as  those 
propose<|^  by  the  bill  should  not  be  lost 
because  of  an  amendment  which  would 
make  the  bill  unacceptable  to  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  without  this 
amendment  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
bill  for  reporting  by  committees  of  any 
senatorial  or  House  campaign  expendi- 
tures unless  that  is  required  by  State 
law? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Candidates  are  re- 
quired by  Federal  law  to  report;  but  po- 
litical committees  are  not  required  to  re- 


port now  under  State  law.  nor  will  they 
be  required  to  do  so  under  the  bill  if 
they  are  solely  intrastate  committees. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Is  it  not  true 
that  much  of  the  money  for  campaigns 
for  the  Senate  or  for  the  House  is 
handled  by  ccmunittees  in  the  States  t>r 
the  districts? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  say  practically 
all  of  the  fimds  of  the  candidates  for 
election  to  the  Senate  or  election  to  the 
House  are  handled  by  his  political  com- 
mittee in  the  district.  However,  many 
times  the  money  is  contributed  from  out- 
side sources — from  committees  operating 
in  two  or  more  States.  Therefore,  they 
and  the  candidate  himself  are  required 
to  report  on  the  receipts  and  the  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  But  nothing 
now  in  the  law,  unless  imder  State  law. 
requires  a  committee  operating  intra- 
state to  report  is  receipts  or  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  entirely  a  matter  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  States.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  them  do  have  such  a  pro- 
vision now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  But  is  it  not 
true  that  a  number  of  States,  including 
some  of  the  largest  ones,  do  not  have 
such  a  State  law  provision? 

Mr.  CANNON.  As  I  recall,  five  States 
do  not  have  such  a  reporting  require- 
ment or  provision. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  thought 
there  were  more  than  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  following  States 
have  no  corrupt  practices  act  or  no  re- 
quirement for  such  reporting:  Alaska, 
Delaware,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  and  Ne- 
vada. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  So  that  is  a 
loophole  which  enables  such  committees 
not  to  report. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  use  of  the  word  "loophole."  If  a 
State  determines  that  such  committees 
shall  not  be  required  to  report.  I  would 
not  say  that  is  a  loophole. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Well,  it  deals 
with  the  election  of  Federal  ofiBcials;  and. 
•if  the  committee  does  not  have  to  re- 
port, that  would  be  a  means  of  enabling 
the  candidate  to  receive  or  expend  funds 
which,  under  my  amendment,  he  would 
be  required  to  report.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  and  the  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
to  have  the  receipts  and  the  expenditures 
of  candidates  disclosed  In  the  States,  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  situation  in 
States  which  do  not  have  such  State 
laws.    But  my  State  does. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  correct  in  stating  that  if  his 
amendment  is  adopted  it  will  impose  on 
those  States  the  requirement  for  all 
committees,  whether  interstate  or  intra- 
state, to  report. 

But  I  may  point  out  that  the  candi- 
dates themselves  are  now  required  by 
law  to  report.  They  report  here,  and 
under  this  measure  they  will  be  required 
to  report  in  their  States.  If  an  inter- 
state committee  Is  engaged  in  confiuct- 
Ing.  or  has  an  Interest  in  conducting,  the 
campaign  of  the  candidate,  and  is  en- 
gaged interstate,  it  will  be  required  to 
report. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  says,  the  candidate  him- 
self must  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  that  does  not  re- 
quire a  report  from  an  intrastate  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CANNON.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Moneys  re- 
ceived and  expended  by  those  commit- 
tees go  unreported,  from  the  Federal 
Government  standpoint. 

Mr.  CANNON.  They  may  go  imre- 
ported  from  the  standpoint  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  they  are  not  unreported  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  law,  insofar  as  thoee 
who  contribute  the  money  and  those  to 
whom  it  is  contributed  are  concerned. 
That  Is  required  by  the  act. 

I  may  add  that  the  chairmen  of  both 
national  committees  testified  before  our 
committee,  and  supix)rted  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  and  testified  against  the  in- 
clusion of  intrastate  committees  within 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  for  they  felt 
that  was  properly  a  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  individual  States,  and 
was  for  them  to  determine. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  going  to  request  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  this  amendment.  But  I  assume 
I  can  do  that  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
siune  that  under  the  rather  unusual 
parliamentary  situation  which  we  face, 
and  in  view  of  the  20-minute  limita- 
tion, tomorrow  it  will  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  discuss  briefly  my  amend- 
ments Identifled  as  "9-7-61— D."  which 
I  shall  offer  tomorrow,  also. 

First,  however,  for  reference  pur- 
,  poses — which  is  the  principal  objective 
of  this  procedure — and  in  order  that 
Senators  may  be  acquainted  with  the 
amendments.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  Mr.  Keatino  (for  htmaelf  and  Mr.  Lono 
of  MlsBourl)   are  as  follows: 

On  page  a.  strike  out  Unes  4  to  6.  Inclu- 
Blve.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(1)  The  term  'election'  Includes  a  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election,  and  a  con- 
vention or  a  caucus  of  a  political  party  held 
for  the  pxnpose  of  nominating  candidates;". 

On  page  S,  line  1,  after  the  word  **for" 
Insert  the  following:  "nomination  for,  or". 

On  page  3,  line  1,  after  the  word  "as"  In- 
sert a  comma. 

On  page  3.  line  3,  after  the  word  "Is"  in- 
sert the  words  "nominated  or". 

On  page  13.  line  15,  after  the  word  "elec- 
tion" insert  the  following:  "(treating  pri- 
maries, nominating  conventions,  caucuses, 
and  special  and  general  elections  as  separate 
for  the  purposes  of  this  limitation)". 

On  page  13.  line  21,  after  "(2)"  insert  the 
following:  "In  the  case  of  an  election  other 
than  a  caucxu  or  nominating  convention,". 

On  page  16,  strike  out  lines  18  to  20.  in- 
clusive, and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  The  term  'election'  Includes  a  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election,  and  a  con- 
vention or  a  caucus  of  a  political  party  held 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates;". 

On  page  16.  Une  22.  after  the  word  "for" 
insert  the  following:  "nomination  for.  or". 


On  page  18.  line  22,  after  the  word  "as" 
insert  a  comma. 

On  page  16.  line  24,  after  the  word  "is" 
insert  the  words  "nominated  or". 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  include  in  the  defini- 
tion of  elections  contained  in  S.  2426 
"primaries."  "conventions,"  and  "cau- 
cuses" for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
candidates  for  Federal  office.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  amendment  is  based 
is  clear  cut.  In  many  States,  victory  in 
a  primary  or  convention  or  party  cau- 
coies  is  tantamount  to  election.  Whea 
I  say  many  States,  I  include  almoet  ev- 
ery region  of  the  country.  Indeed,  there 
are  quite  a  few  States  in  the  North 
which — and  I  may  add  that  I  am  very 
happy  about  this — consistently  elect 
good  solid  Republicans  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  hesitate  to  add  also 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there 
are  more  or  enreater  irregularities  in  pri- 
maries than  there  are  In  elections,  con- 
ventions, or  caucuses.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  do  not  include  primaries, 
we  shall  be  scuttling  the  basic  principle 
upon  which  the  clean  elections  bill  is 
based.  The  reason  for  having  a  clean 
elections  bill  is  that  we  believe  that  the 
best  interest  of  our  free  system  of  gov- 
ernment, so  far  as  the  electoral  process 
is  concerned,  clearly  requires  bringing 
about  full  access  to  information  about 
candidates,  camp^aign  organizations,  and 
campaign  financing.  Furthermore,  we 
believe  there  should  be  certain  realistic 
limits  upon  the  amount  of  money  spent 
in  various  phases  of  political  campaigns. 
If  these  combined  goals  of  fuU  disclo- 
sure and  reasonable  campaign  finaxK:- 
ing  are  to  be  fulfilled,  then  we  must  in- 
clude every  type  of  organization  and 
election  involved  in  the  selectlpn  of  can- 
didates for  Federal  office. 

In  addition,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  con- 
tains regulations  which  clearly  amount 
to  Federal  jurisdiction  over  primaries, 
insofar  as  the  Federal  Government  has 
any  Jurisdiction  in  elections. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding information  for  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  who  are  so  busy  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  with  many  committees 
proceedings  and  other  business,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  be  informed  as  to 
how  they  voted  last  year — if  they  do 
not  recall  it  at  the  moment — I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoro  the  yea-and-nay 
vote  taken  on  this  amendment  at  the 
last  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  vote  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as 
follows: 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50.  nays 
39,  as  follows: 

Yeas — 50:  Aiken;  Anderson;  Bartlett; 
Bush;  Byrd  of  West  Virginia;  Carroll;  Case 
of  New  Jersey:  Case  of  South  Dakota: 
Church;  Clark:  Cooper;  £>ouglas;  Kngle; 
Gore;  Green:  Gruening;  Hart;  Hartke:  Hen- 
nlngs;  Jacluon;  Javlts;  Keating;  Kefauver; 
Kennedy;  Kuchel;  Lausche:  Long  of  Hawaii; 
McCarthy;  McOee;  McNamara:  Magnuson; 
Martin;  Monroney;  Morse;  Morton;  Moss 
Mundt;  Muskle;  Neuberger;  Prouty;  Prox- 
mlre;  Randolph;  Scott;  Smith;  Symington 
Wiley;  WUllams  of  Delaware:  WUllams  of 
New  Jersey:  Yarborotigh:  Young  of  Ohio. 


Nays— 38:  Allott:  Seal:  Bennett;  Bible; 
Bridges;  Brunsdale;  Butler;  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia: Cannon:  Capehart;  Carlson;  Cotton; 
Curtis;  Dtrksen;  Kllender;  Brvln;  Fong; 
Frear;  Fulbrlght;  Ooldwater;  Hayden;  Hlck- 
enlooper:  Hill;  Holland;  Hruska;  Johnson  ct 
Texas;  Johnston  of  South  Carolina;  Jordan; 
Kerr;  Long  of  Louisiana;  McClellan;  Bob- 
berston:  RusscU;  Salt,onsUll;  Schoeppel; 
Stennls;  Talmadge;  Thurmond;  Young  of 
North  Dakota. 

Not  voting — 11:  Chavee;  Dodd;  Dwor- 
shak;  Eastland;  Humphrey;  Mansfield;  Mur- 
ray; CMahoney:  Pastore;  Smathers;  Spark- 
man. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  further  amendment.  Perhaps,  for 
the  purpose  of  continuity.  It  might  be 
better  to  hear  the  views  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  if  he  cares  to  state 
them,  in  opposition  to  the  primary 
amendment.  Then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
present  my  second  amendment.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  proceed  In  any  way  the  Sena- 
tor suggests. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  change  the  definition 
of  election  so  as  to  Include  primary  elec- 
tions. Including  a  preference  primary, 
and  conventions  or  caucuses  held  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  candidates. 

With  respect  to  this  proposed  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  state,  as  I  stated 
previously,  that  S.  2426  Is  not  the  result 
of  a  hasty  and  ill-considered  action  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  but  represents  the  honest 
efforts  of  its  members  to  produce  reme- 
dial legislation  calculated  to  Improve  the 
existing  Federal  election  laws  In  the  most 
practical  and  reasonable  manner. 

Testimony  was  received  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections  on 
the  nth  and  12th  of  May  and  on  the  9th. 
13th.  and  15th  of  June.  Almost  without 
exception  the  representatives  of  the  ma- 
jor national  parties  and  the  major  na- 
tional committees  were  of  the  opinion 
that  primary  elections  are  matters  which 
are  intraparty  and  intrastate  in  scope 
and  should  accordingly  be  left  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  States. 

The  constitutional  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  States  to  c(»trol  their  own  pri- 
mary or  nominating  elecUoDS  as  declared 
in  the  famous  Newberry  against  United 
States,  a  1921  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  though  weakened,  were  not  finally 
overcome  by  the  later  decision  of  that 
Court  in  United  States  against  Classic. 
More  importantly  perhaps,  the  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment  would  cause 
unknown  legal  complications  in  the  exist- 
ing elective  processes  of  the  separate 
States.  Some  of  our  States  do  not  have 
provision  at  the  present  time  for  the 
selection  by  the  people  at  a  primary  elec- 
tion of  their  candidates  for  Federal  office. 
Instead,  those  States  provide  for  the 
selection  at  a  State  convention  of  one  or 
more  candidates  who  may  then  oppose 
each  other  in  a  later  primary. 

Again,  the  50  States  which  comprise 
the  United  States  have  no  uniformity 
with  respect  to  the  dates  which  primary 
elections  should  be  held  or  the  manner 
in  which  reports  of  campaign  finances 
shall  be  filed,  if  indeed  they  are  required 
to  be  reported  at  all. 

Over  and  above  the  legal  chaos  or 
turmoil  which  would  be  caused  by  the 
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enactment  of  primary  elections  within 
the  definition  of  the  term  "election,"  I 
am  convinced  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  oppose  this  amendment  vehe- 
mently as  an  infringement  upon  States 
rights  and  as  an  attempt  to  cast  a  cloud 
over  the  integrity  and  responsibility  of 
the  citizens  of  the  States. 

Because  of  the  very  strong  and  valid 
arguments  against  the  inclusion  of  pri- 
mary elections  among  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
Senate  should  adopt  this  amendment 
the  bill's  chances  of  passage  will  be  seri- 
ously jeopardized.  Similar  measures  in 
prior  Congresses  were  never  enacted 
into  law  becau,<)e  of  the  opposition  to 
inclusion  of  primaries  in  the  definitions 
of  those  acts.  I  urge  Members  of  this 
body  to  accept  the  definition  of  election 
as  it  now  appears  in  the  bill  and  reject 
this  amendment  dealing  with  primaries. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  think  the  Senate  should  reject 
a  worthwhile  amendment  to  the  bill  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  that  It  will  not 
be  favorably  considered  by  the  House. 
I  shall  not  discuss  it  at  this  time,  but 
tomorrow  I  shajll  have  a  statement  to 
make  with  regtird  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  myself. 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  add  to 
the  bill  a  provision  regarding  primaries, 
because  if  we  are  to  have  a  disclosure 
bill,  we  may  as  well  do  what  should  be 
done  in  order  to  have  a  really  effective 
clean  elections  bills. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  em- 
phatically agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  I  should  have  stated  in  rela- 
tion to  the  amendment,  that  it  was 
offered  on  his  behalf  and  mine;  we  are 
both  sponsors  of  this  amendment. 

We  are  responsible  for  what  we  do 
in  the  Senate.  If  the  other  body  does 
not  see  fit  to  include  this  provision  in 
a  bill  which  it  enacts,  the  difference 
win  have  to  be  resolved  in  conference. 
It  Is  possible,  In  the  final  analysis,  that 
we  may  have  to  make  some  concession. 
But  If  we  are  to  call  this  bill  what  It  is 
widely  bruited  about  as  being;  namely, 
a  clean  elections  bill,  we  should  do  a 
thorough  cleansing  job.  We  should  not 
take  a  nibble  at  It.  but  a  full  bite. 

The  objection  so  eloquently  voiced  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, who  has  performed  a  fine 
task  in  piloting  this  bill  through  and  is 
deserving  of  our  praise.  Much  of  this  bill 
Is  a  great  improvement  over  the  past. 
On  the  previous  amendment,  this  one 
and  the  amendment  I  shall  shortly  offer, 
the  opposition  stated,  is  largely  the  prac- 
tical one  that  we  may  not  get  legislation 
if  we  enact  these  amendments. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  not  the  stage 
of  the  legislative  process  when  we  should 
arrive  at  compromises.  We  should  do 
the  very  best  we  can  in  this  field,  leave  It 
to  the  other  body  to  work  its  will,  and 
then  let  the  conference  resolve  any 
differences  between  the  two  bodies. 

If  it  is  in  order  and  appropriate,  I 
should  now  like  to  refer  briefly  to  my 
amendments  identifled  as  "9-7-61 — C," 


upon  which  the  Senate  will  vote  to- 
morrow. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  strike 
out  the  heading  of  section  302  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Overall  limita- 
tion on  financial  aid  to  candidates  or  polit- 
ical committees  and  prohibition  of  certain 
purchases." 

On  i>age  18,  strike  out  lines  7  and  8  and 
insert  in   lieu   thereof   the  following: 

"OVXEAtX.  LIMrTATXOM  OH  FINANCIAL  AID  TO 
CANDIDATES  OS  POLITICAL  COMMITTKES  AND 
PROHIBITION   OF    CERTAIN    PURCHASES". 

On  page  18,  beginning  with  line  11,  sti;lke 
out  through  line  4  on  page  19  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

'•'Sec.  608.  (a)  Whoever,  directly  or  in- 
directly, makes  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures in  an  aggregate  amount  in  excess  of 
120,000  during  any  calendar  year,  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  campaign  for  nomination 
or  for  election,  for  any  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing purix>8e6 — 

"  '  ( 1)  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  or 
candidates  for  an  elective  Federal  office  or 
offices,  including  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  electors, 
or 

"'(2)  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  committee 
or  committees  or  other  organizations  en- 
gaged in  furthering,  advancing,  or  advocat- 
ing the  nomination  or  election  of  any  can- 
didate or  candidates  for  any  such  office  or 
offices  or  the  success  of  any  national  political 
party. 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  95.000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
"  'This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  made  by  a  polit- 
ical committee."  " 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  places  an  overall  ceiling  of 
$20,000  a  year  on  the  contribution  of 
any  individual  to  a  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office.  Such  an  amendment  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  There  is  wide  agree- 
ment on  this  point.  Tills  limit,  of 
course,  should  not  prevent  or  restrict 
actual  participation  in  the  electoral 
process.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  is 
certainly  a  high  enough  figure  so  that 
there  should  be  no  fear  of  this  happen- 
ing. 

The  Senate  fixed  a  limit  of  $10,000 
when  it  had  this  measure  before  it  last 
year. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
quite  obvious.  It  is  to  prevent  any 
single  contributor  from  having  what  is 
likely  to  be  an  undue  or  excessive  influ- 
ence over  a  candidate  for  Federal  office. 

If  we  are  to  place  a  ceiling  on  cam- 
paign contributions,  of  course,  it  must 
be  high  enough  to  avoid  encouraging 
noncompliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  At  present  there  are  restric- 
tions in  the  law  on  the  amovmt  a  candi- 
date can  spend  in  his  election  csunpaign. 
These  ceilings  are  so  low  that  they  can 
not  possibly  be  enforced.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  we  are  here.  We  must 
avoid  this  problem  in  the  future  by  plac- 
ing a  realistic  celling  on  contributions. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  other 
body  has  historically  shown  a  reluctance 
to  act  in  this  field.    It  is  in  partial  rec- 


ognition of  that  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  and  I  de- 
cided it  was  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
to  have  the  amendment  provide  for  a 
$20,000  limit,  in  order  that  the  ceiling 
would  be  high  enough  and  realistic 
enough  so  that  no  person  could  pos- 
sibly quibble  about  it. 

I  think  that  completes  what  I  need  to 
say  on  this  point,  and  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
testimony  presented  before  our  commit- 
tee indicated  that  the  problem  was  not 
so  much  one  of  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions made  as  it  was  a  problem  of  a 
more  effective  disclosure,  so  that  the 
public  would  know  what  was  contributed. 
There  was  a  feeling  on  behalf  of  mem- 
bers of  both  parties,  as  expressed  by 
many  who  testified,  to  the  effect  that 
the  public  should  know  who  contributed 
funds,  how  much,  and  for  what  purpose, 
and  that  if  the  voters  did  not  like  the 
result  the  voters  would  make  a  change. 
The  danger  was  not  conceived  to  be 
from  the  standpoint  of  some  person  giv- 
ing more  than  a  stated  amoimt. 

The  existing  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
and  the  amendment  both  provide  that 
the  limitation— be  it  $5,000.  $10,000, 
$20,000.  or  some  other  amoimt — should 
not  apply  to  contributions  or  to  expendi- 
tures made  by  a  political  committee. 
Thus,  whether  the  contributions  received 
from  individuals  were  large  or  small 
they  could  be  accumulated  by  a  commit- 
tee and  given  in  huge  sums,  or  in  small 
amounts,  to  other  political  committees, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  political  commit- 
tee giving  the  money.  Really,  that  ap- 
proach would  not  solve  the  problem. 

I  recall  the  investigation  which  was 
made  in  1956.  The  report  of  that  in- 
vestigation indicated  that  some  12 
wealthy  families  in  the  United  States 
gave  in  excess  of  $1  million  to  one  of 
the  major  political  parties,  and  about 
$100,000  to  another.  I  did  not  hear  any 
great  hue  and  cry  that  there  was  imdue 
influence  by  reason  of  those  large  con- 
tributions, because  those  families  were 
responsible  families.  I  say  that  with  due 
respect.  I  certainly  do  not  think  that 
there  would  be  any  attempt  at  undue 
influence. 

There  was  merely  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  candidates  must  have 
money  to  campaign,  and  political  com- 
mittees must  have  money  to  operate. 
The  conduct  of  elections  is  expensive. 
If  people  who  have  money  can  afford 
to  give  it,  then  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
that  there  should  be  an  overall  limita- 
tion to  the  proposed  figure  or  any  other 
figure.  I  think  there  should  be  public 
disclosure  as  to  the  money  which  Is 
given  so  that  everyone  will  know  I 
think  all  are  entitled  to  know,  and  that 
would  be  sufficient. 

I  believe  the  citizens  of  this  country 
are  capable  of  showing  their  displeasure 
against  any  effort  to  exert  undue  in- 
fluence in  political  campaigns  by  means 
of  excessive  contributions  without  re- 
sorting to  a  provision  of  this  type,  which 
may  have  a  strangling  result  upon  the 
conduct  of  free  elections  in  our  country. 
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The  tremendous  burden  of  raLstng 
campaign  funds  in  Uiia  modem  day  of 
radio,  television,  air  travel,  and  mass 
advertising  certainly  calls  for  large  con- 
tributions frwii  lawful  sources  and  for 
many  contributions  from  those  who  can 
afford  to  contribute. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  retain  the  bill  as 
it  is,  and  not  to  acc«)t  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  do  not  thinlc  there  has  been  any 
charge  in  the  past  that  the  large  con- 
tributors have  attempted  to  undxily  in- 
fluence elections. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
often  heard  the  charge  to  which  my  col- 
league has  referred.  I  have  heard  the 
charge  made  that  large  contributors 
attempt  to  influence  elections. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  Senator 
make  this  statement.  I  wish  he  would 
make  it  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  so  that  it 
would  never  again  be  said  that  large 
contributors  have  attempted  to  unduly 
influence  an  election. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  anything  to 
the  contrary,  but  I  rise  with  some  feel- 
ing of  astonishment  that  my  colleague 
from  Nevada  would  hold  that  it  has  never 
even  been  alleged  that  large  contribu- 
tors have  imduly  influenced  elections. 

I  have  nothing  but  a  warm  spot,  as 
have  all  Members  of  this  body,  for  large 
contributors.  I  am  sure  none  of  us 
wishes  to  alienate  them  from  his  affec- 
tions, but  I  think  it  would  be  the  better 
part  of  wisdom,  in  passing  a  so-called 
clean  elections  bill,  to  make  some  pro- 
vision in  this  regard. 

I  would  have  no  serious  objection  if 
it  were  felt  that  even  $20,000  is  too  low, 
though  we  provided  $10,000  last  year. 
I  am  flexible  as  to  the  amount.  I  do  not 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  say  we  have 
done  a  thorough  job  unless  we  adopt 
some  provision  of  this  kind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  one-page 
statement  of  my  individual  views  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  legislatiort 

There  being  no  objection,  the  views 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Individual  Virws  or  Mr.  Kkatino 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  has  again  repOTted  a 
clean  elections  bUl.  This  blU  contains  sev- 
eral important  features  which  would  greatly 
strengthen  our  electoral  system.  8.  2426 
places  realistic  ceilings  on  campaign  ex- 
penditures, makes  campaign  financing  in- 
formation available  at  the  State  level,  and 
authorizes  a  tax  credit  to  encotirage  broader 
participation  in  political  campaigns.  Al- 
though I  enthusiastically  endorse  these  im- 
portant innovations,  I  differ  with  the  com- 
mittee on  two  points.  They  affect — not  what 
the  bill  does — but  what  it  does  not  do. 

First.  I  regret  that  this  bill  excludes  from 
coverage  primaries,  conventions,  and  caucuses 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates 
for  Federal  office.  In  many  States,  victory 
in  a  primary  is  tantamount  to  election.  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  are  more 
or  greater  irregularities  in  primaries.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  a  free  system  of  govern- 
ment depends  greatly  upon  full  access  to 
information  and  public  vigilance  In  the 
political   process.      These    are   the    aims   of 


the  clean  electtons  Wll.  We  would  be  stwrely 
remiss  If  we  did  not  apply  them  across  the 
board. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  1941  cleared  the 
way  for  Federal  regulation  of  primaries  In 
the  case  of  United  States  v.  Classic  (313 
U.S.  399) . 

Second,  I  favor  an  overall  limit  on  the 
amount  which  can  be  contributed  by  any 
one  individual  to  the  campaigns  of  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office.  WhUe  thU  limit 
should  not  prevent  or  restrict  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  electoral  process,  it  is  widely 
agreed  that  we  must  set  a  maximum  limit. 
beyond  which  a  contributor  would  be  likely 
to  !iave  an  undue  and  excessive  Inflvu^nce 
over  a  successful  candidate  for  office.  I  be- 
lieve a  limit  of  tlS.OOO  (or  perhaps  $ao,000) 
would  serve  this  purpose.  Last  year  the  8«n- 
nate  adopted  $10,000,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  other  body  did  not  act 
on   this  measure. 

These  two  aresis  involve  changes  which.  I 
believe,  would  greatly  improve  the  biU  re- 
ported by  our  committee.  I  signed  the  com- 
mittee report  and  coeponaored  the  biU 
Introduced  for  the  committee  by  Senator 
Cannon,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  PrivUeges  and  Blectiona. 
Nevertheless.  I  reserve  the  right  to  go  beyond 
the  provisions  of  this  measure  in  offering  and 
supporting  amendments  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

KxNNrrH  B.   Kxatinc. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  He  has 
done  a  fine  job.  He  has  worked  as- 
siduously and  diligently.  He  was  kind 
enough  not  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  New  YoiiL 
did  not  attend  the  hearings  and  meet- 
ings as  diligently  as  he  did.  No  one  on 
the  subcommittee  worked  as  hard  as  did 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

There  is  much  good  in  the  bill,  but  I 
think  we  can  improve  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  keep  the  Record  clear  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  wish  to  make  some 
comment  about  large  contributions. 
Some  regard  with  a  faint  suspicion  any 
dedicated  individual  who  consistently 
donates  $20,000  or  more.  There  is  still 
some  little  remnant  of  such  a  view  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  kind  remarks  with 
reference  to  me  and  my  actions  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill.  I  pay  tribute  to 
the  fine  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  who  devoted 
much  time  and  effort  to  provide  a  long- 
needed  improvement  in  our  election 
laws. 

I  wish  to  clarify  one  thing  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  leave  the  impression  that  no  one 
has  ever  criticized  large  contributions. 
We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  may  be  a 
little  envious  at  times  when  we  observe 
the  large  contributions  made  to  certain 
organizations,  from  supporting  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  referred  specifically  to  the  criticism 
with  regard  to  undue  influence  by  reason 
of  the  contributor  contributing  a  large 
amount  of  money. 

I  know  there  is  always  the  possible 
charge  that  a  person  or  an  organization 
having  more  money  to  q;>eDd  can  affect 


an  election  to  a  greater  extent.  In  that 
sense,  perhaps  I  should  not  say  there  has 
been  no  criticism.  I  was  referring  to  the 
fact  that  merely  because  one  of  the  12 
most  wealthy  families,  or  aU  of  the  12 
most  wealthy  families,  gave  a  million 
dollars  to  the  party  to  which  I  do  not 
belong.  I  do  not  feel  personally — and  I 
think  many  others  do  not  feel — that  this 
means  the  families  themselves  were 
exerting  undue  influence.  They  were 
trying  to  carry  out  what  they  thought  to 
be  their  duty  and  their  responslbUity.  as 
responsible  families  of  our  country. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  the 
other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  in  commending 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommltte.  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Can- 
non 1  for  his  conscientious  endeavors  and 
the  care  he  gave  to  the  affairs  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee. 


PORBIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION  BILL,    1962 

Mr.  CANNON.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  974.  H.R.  9033. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativx  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
9033)  making  appropriations  for  foreign 
assistance  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bin  (H.R. 
9033)  making  appropriations  for  For- 
eign Assistance  and  related  agencies  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations with  amendments. 


POPE  JOHN'S  PLEA  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  Tuesday  an  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times  pertaining 
to  a  message  delivered  by  Pope  John 
XXm  on  September  10.  1961,  calling  for 
negotiations  by  the  political  leaders  of 
all  nations. 

At  this  time,  when  suggestions  that 
negotiations  are  necessary  and  that  quid 
pro  quos  are  going  to  have  to  be  expected 
and  given  by  both  the  Russians  and  the 
Americans.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  the 
full  text  of  the  Pope's  appeal  for  peace 
and  for  negotiations  be  available  to  and 
fully  studied  by  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, 

I  believe  this  is  particularly  important 
when  the  suggestion  is  sometimes  made 
that  negotiation  means  appeasement. 
Such  is  absolutely  not  the  case,  and  Pope 
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John  is  as  well  aware  of  this  as  is  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and,  we  trust.  Premier 
Khrushchev. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  Pope 
John's  paragraph  reading: 

It  Is  truly  upon  wise  men  that  the  issue 
depends:  that  force  shall  not  prevail,  but 
right;  through  free  and  sincere  negotiations 
that  truth  and  Justice  shall  be  vindicated 
by  safeguarding  the  essential  liberties  and 
the  Insuppressible  values  of  every  nation  and 
of  every  human  person. 

And  I  am  equally  struck  by  his  state- 
ment that  'everytliing  is  lost,  and  lost  to 
everyone,  through  war;  nothing  will  be 
lost  through  peace." 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  made  a 
speech  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
setting  forth  my  proposals  for  negotia- 
tions over  the  present  crisis  in  Berlin. 

Since  the  words  of  Pope  John  XXm 
discuss  this  question  with  deep  wisdom 
and  language  far  more  articulate  than 
mine.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  the  complete  text  of  Pope  John's 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Terr   or  Pora's  Addkess  Warning   World's 
T  Ttnwa  All  Is  Lost  bt  War 

Castclgandolik),  Italy,  September  11. — 
Following  is  the  text  of  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  address  of  His  Holiness  Pope 
John  XXm  on  Sunday,  September  10,  in 
which  he  appealed  to  the  worlds  leaders  to 
recognize  that  •'everything  is  lost  •  •  • 
through  war  and  nothing  will  be  lost 
through   peace" : 

"Venerable  brethren,  beloved  sons:  The 
Apostle  Peter  in  his  speech  to  those  who 
were  come  together  in  the  house  of  the 
Roman  centurion  Cornelius  declares  that  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  without  distinction 
are  henceforth  invited  to  consider  the  uni- 
versal Fatherhood  of  God.  And  he  sums  up 
this  heavenly  doctrine  in  the  message  of 
peace:  'Preaching  peace  through  Jesus 
Chrlsf    (Acta   10:    36). 

"This  same  message  is  the  very  pulsation 
of  our  heart,  the  heart  of  a  father  and  of  a 
bishop  of  the  holy  church.  It  comes  more 
eagerly  to  our  lips  whenever  the  clouds  seem 
to  gather  darkly  on  the  horizon. 

"We  have  before  us  the  memory  of  the 
popes  who  moet  closely  preceded  us.  whose 
outspoken  manifestations  of  solicitude  and 
anxious  appeals  have  passed  into  history. 

"From  the  exhortation  of  Pius  X  when  the 
first  European  conflagration  was  imminent — 
a  few  days  before  his  saintly  death — to  the 
encyclical  of  Benedict  XV.  'pacem,  Del 
munus  pulcherrlmum* — peace,  the  most 
beautiful  gift  of  God.  1920;  from  the  warn- 
ing call  of  Plus  XI,  which  looked  to  true 
peace  'not  as  written  Into  treaties  but  rather 
as  sealed  In  the  hearts  of  men'  (Infinlta 
Del  of  May  29,  1924);  to  that  fervent  last 
appeal  of  Plus  XII  on  August  24,  1939 — "It 
Is  by  the  power  of  sound  reason,  not  by  force 
of  arms,  that  Justice  makes  Its  way* — we  have 
a  whole  series  of  pleadings — sometimes 
deeply  sorrowful  and  moving  but  always  pa- 
ternal— calling  upon  the  whole  world  to 
guard  against  the  danger  while  there  Is  yet 
time,  and  assuring  the  nations  that  whereas 
everything  Is  lost,  and  lost  to  everyone, 
through  war.  nothing  will  be  lost  through 
peace. 

"We  make  this  appeal  our  own,  extending 
It  once  more  to  those  who  bear  on  their  con- 
science the  gravest  weight  of  public  and 
acknowledged   responsibilities.    The   church 


by  her  very  nature  cannot  remain  indiffer- 
ent to  huma^-siiffering,  even  were  it  no  more 
than  anxiety  and  anguish.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  we  call  upon  the  rulers  of  na- 
tions to  face  squarely  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities they  bear  before  the  tribunal 
of  history,  and  what  is  more  before  the  Judg- 
ment seat  of  God,  and  we  entreat  them  not 
to  fall  victims  to  false  and  deceiving  provo- 
cations. 

"It  Is  truly  upon  wise  men  that  the  Issue 
depends:  that  force  shall  not  prevail,  but 
right;  through  free  and  sincere  negotiations 
that  truth  and  Justice  shall  be  vindicated 
by  safeguarding  the  essential  liberties  and 
the  insuppressible  values  of  every  nation  and 
of  every  human  person. 

"Though  we  are  far  from  exaggerating  the 
importance  of  what  has,  up  to  now,  only 
the  appearance — but  we  must  say  the  too 
irresponsible  and  tragically  deplorable  ap- 
pearance—of a  threat  of  war.  as  reported  in 
the  sources  of  dally  public  Information,  it  Is 
quite  natural  that  we  should  make  our  own 
the  anxious  solicitude  of  our  predecessors 
and  present  It  as  a  sacred  warning  to  all  our 
children,  as  we  feel  It  our  right  and  our 
duty  to  call  them,  to  aU  who  believe  in 
God  and  in  His  Christ,  and  even  to  unbe- 
lievers, since  all  men  belong  to  God  and  to 
Christ  by  right  of  origin  and  of  redemption. 
"Those  two  pUlars  of  the  Church.  Saint 
Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  give  us  the  warning. 
"The  former  does  this  in  his  affirmation, 
several  times  repeated,  of  peace  in  Christ 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  latter,  the  Doctor  of 
the  Gentiles,  in  a  very  detailed  indication 
of  counsels  and  instructions  which  are  for 
that  matter  timely  and  appropriate  for  all 
who  hold  or  will  hold  any  post  of  responsi- 
bUity  in  the  course  of  hvunan  generation. 

"  'I  have  no  -aore  to  say,  brethren,  except 
this:  Draw  your  strength  from  the  Lord, 
from  that  mastery  which  His  power  supplies 
it  is  not  against  flesh  and  blood  that  we 
enter  the  lists.  We  have  to  do  with  princi- 
palities and  ix)wer.  with  those  who  have 
mastery  of  the  world  in  these  dark  days,  with 
evil  Influences  in  an  order  higher  than  ours.' 
"Possessing  the  wisdom  and  the  fullness 
of  fatherhood  as  the  humble  successor  of 
St.  Peter  and  custodian  of  the  deposit  of 
faith — which  remains  always  the  great  di- 
vine Book  open  to  all  men  of  all  nations — 
and  consequently  also  the  keeper  of  Christ's 
Gospel,  we  deem  it  opportune  to  offer  some 
personal  concrete  reflections  on  the  present 
world  situation  insofar  as  it  gives  rise  to 
uncertainty  and  fear. 

"Following  the  counsel  of  St.  Paul  in  re- 
gard to  the  attitude  to  be  taken  toward  the 
evil  spirits  in  an  order  higher  than  ours, 
we  should  note  the  interesting  description  he 
makes  of  the  good  fighter  poised  to  meet 
the  assault  of  his  adversary:  'Stand  fast, 
your  loins  girt  with  truth,  the  breastplate 
of  Justice  fitted  on,  and  your  feet  shod  in 
readiness  to  publish  the  gospel  of  peace,  the 
'evangelium  pads."  With  all  this,  take  up 
the  shield  of  faith,  with  which  you  will  be 
able  to  quench  all  the  firetipped  arrows  of 
yotir  wicked  enemy.  Make  the  helmet  of 
salvation  your  own.  and  the  sword  of  the 
spirit,  God's  word.' 

".\U  these  are  spiritual  weapons  described 
In  figures  of  speech  by  means  of  which,  be- 
loved brethren  and  children,  you  can  discern 
Indications  of  what  can  be  and  what  ought 
to  be  the  attitude  of  a  good  Christian  In  the 
face  of  any  event,  at  any  time  and  under 
any  circumstances.  That  which  comes  from 
the  EvU  One  and  from  unbridled  natural  in- 
clinations is  a  war  of  the  spirit,  continuous 
warfare — and  always  the  hideous  fire  that 
can  penetrate  and  destroy  everjrthing. 

"Therefore,  It  is  through  the  guidance  of 
the  apostle  of  the  gentiles  that  we  are  led 
to  the  clearest  and  most  solid  foundation 
upon  which  must  be  ba^ed  the  attitude  of 


the  Christian  spirit  in  the  face  of  whatever 
providence  may  dispose  or  permit.  Between 
two  words,  'war'  or  'peace,'  are  entwined 
the  anguish  and  the  hopes  of  the  world,  the 
anxieties  and  the  Joy  of  Individual  and 
social  life. 

"He  who  cannot  forget  the  history  of  the 
more  or  less  distant  past,  years  filled  with 
afflictions  and  now  recorded  in  old  books, 
and  still  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
bloodstained  half  century  between  1914  and 
the  present,  and  remembers  the  sufferings 
of  oiu-  peoples  and  our  lands— even  If  there 
were  peaceful  Interludes  between  one  tribu- 
lation and  the  next — trembles  at  the 
thought  of  what  could  happen  to  each  one 
of  us  and  to  the  whole  world.  Every  war 
brings  upheaval  and  destruction  to  persons, 
regions  and  the  entire  world.  What  could 
happen  especially  now  with  the  frightful 
effects  of  new  weapons  of  destruction  and 
ruin  which  human  Ingenuity  continues  to 
multiply  to  everyone's  loss? 

In  our  youth  we  were  always  deeply  moved 
by  that  ancient  cry  of  despair  which,  when 
the  army  of  Charlemagne  first  appeared  on 
the  Alps,  Deslderius,  the  King  of  the  Lom- 
bards, gave  out  while  rending  his  l^dr:  The 
sword,  alas,  the  sword.'  What  -skould  be 
said  of  the  modem  Implements  of  war 
derived  from  the  secrets  of  natxu-e  and 
capable  of  unleashing  unheard  of  energy 
to  wreak  havoc  and  destruction? 

"By  the  mercy  of  God,  We  are  persuaded 
that  up  until  the  present  time  there  is  no 
serloxis  threat  of  either  Immediate  or  re- 
mote war.  In  making  this  reference  of  our 
Own  to  a  subject  that  the  press  of  all  na- 
tions Is  discussing.  We  mean  nothing  more 
than  to  take  stUl  another  opportunity  of 
appealing  with  confidence  to  the  serene  and 
sure  wisdom  of  all  men  who  guide  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

While  it  Is  true  that  at  the  end  of  his 
letter  to  the  Epheslans.  written  In  a  prison 
in  Rome  where  he  was  chsiined  to  a  Roman 
soldier  guarding  him,  the  Apostle  Paul  was 
inspired  by  mUitary  weapons  to  teach 
Christians  the  arms  necessary  to  defend 
themselves  against,  and  to  gain  victory  over, 
spiritual  enemies,  still  it  is  not  surprising 
that  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  weapons,  he 
stresses  prayer  as  the  most  effective  of  them 
all. 

"Listen  to  his  words:  'Galeam  salutis  ad- 
sumite  et  gladium  spiritus,  quod  est  verbum 
Dei  per  omnem  orationem  et  obsecratlonem 
orantes  omni  tempore  In  spiritu  et  in  ipso 
vigUantes  In  omlnl  Instantla  et  obsecratione 
pro  omnibus  Sanctis — Use  every  kind  of 
prayer  and  supplication,  pray  at  all  times  in 
tlie  Holy  Spirit;  keep  awake  to  that  end 
with  all  perseverance :  Offer  your  supplication 
for  aU  the  saints'  (Epiphany  6:  18) . 

"With  this  earnest  Invitation  the  Doctor 
of  the  Gentiles  brings  us  to  the  particular 
purpose  of  our  being  united  here  today  in 
spirit  in  a  gathering  that  a  mere  hint  has 
been  sufficient  to  bring  about  and  which 
has  resulted  In  a  great  uplifting  of  spirit  to- 
ward order  and  peace.  The  children  of  the 
Catholic  Church  well  know  this  aspiration 
and  this  invocation. 

"In  days  of  sorrow  the  worldwide  prayer 
to  Almighty  God,  Creator  of  the  universe,  to 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  made  man  for  man's 
salvation,  and  tj  the  Holy  Spirit,  Lord  and 
llfeglver,  has  revived  from  heaven  and  upon 
earth  wonderful  answers,  which  are  recorded 
as  happy  and  glorious  pages  In  the  history 
of  mankind  and  of  individual  nations.  We 
must  open  our  hearts  and  empty  them  of 
the  malice  with  which  at  times  the  spirit  of 
error  and  evil  seeks  to  infect  them,  and 
thus  purified,  we  must  lift  them  up  confi- 
dent of  receiving  heaven's  blessing  as  also 
prosperity  in  the  things  of  earth. 

"Venerable  brothers  and  beloved  children, 
our  simple  and  spontaneous  meeting  to- 
gether In  spirit  today  could  well  be— who 
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knowB?— the  first  of  a  series  of  assemblies  of 
peace,  not  marred  by  pointless  clamoring. 
But  gladdened  by  a  heartfelt  sentiment  of 
elevation  and  peace,  an  assurance  of  the 
tranquillity  and  nobility  of  life  in  the  hap- 
piness of  Christian  society,  which  is.  in 
Christ,  divine  brotherhood  and  a  foretaste 
of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

•Reflect   that  the   Catholic   Church  scat- 
tered   throughout    the    world,    today,    alas, 
troubled  and  divided,  Is  preparing  for  a  uni- 
versal gathering — the  ecumenical  council — 
_-i  which   is   aimed  at   the  promotion  of  that 

!■  true  brotherhood  of  the  nations  which  exalts 

Christ  Jesus,  the  glorious  and  Immortal 
King  of  Ages  and  of  peoples,  light  of  the 
world,  and  way,  truth  and  life. 

"This  afternoon,  during  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass.  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
has  come  down  upon  us,  upon  our  lives. 
upon  o\ir  souls.  By  It  we  are  sanctified  and 
redeemed   and  lifted   up   with   Joy. 

•We  have  prayed  together  and  in  so  do- 
ing we  have  felt  great  joy  In  our  hearts. 
Let  us  continue  to  pray  In  this  way.  as  St. 
Paul  Invites  us  to  do  at  the  end  of  his 
touching  letter.  Let  us  pray  with  one  an- 
other and  for  one  another,  and  for  all  the 
scattered  creatures  of  God  who  make  up  the 
Holy  Church  and  the  human  family,  which 
Is  also  all  His  own. 

"We  would  extend  our  most  xirgent  In- 
vitation to  prayer  to  priests,  to  consecrated 
souls,  to  the  innocent  and  to  the  suffering. 
Let  us  all  together  beg  the  Father  of  light 
and  of  grace  to  enlighten  the  minds  and 
move  the  wills  of  those  who  hold  the  chief 
responsibility  for  the  life  or  death  of  the 
peoples.  Let  us  pray  for  the  peoples  them- 
selves that  they  may  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  dazzled  by  exacerbated  nationalism 
and  destructive  rivalry,  and  that,  as  we  so 
earnestly  exhorted  In  our  encyclical  •Mater 
et  Maglstra.'  the  relationships  In  the  life  of 
human  society  may  be  reintegrated  In  truth. 
In  justice  and  in  love.  Let  us  all  pray  that 
by  means  of  the  penetration  of  the  Christian 
spirit  morality  may  grow  strong:  the  vigorous 
strength  of  Christian  families,  the  source  of 
noble  power  and  dignity  and  of  blessed  and 
joyful  prosperity. 

•'Ever  and  always  let  us  pray  for  the  peace 
of  Christ  here  below,  between  all  men  of 
good  will;  that  all  the  families  of  the  na- 
tions, rent  asunder  by  the  wound  of  sin, 
may  be  subjected  to  the  most  gentle  rule 
of  Christ. 

••And  finally  we  tiu-n  to  you,  O  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  Jesus  and  our 
mother  also.  How  can  we.  with  trem- 
bling hearts,  apply  ourselves  to  this  great- 
est problem  of  life  or  death,  which  over- 
shadows all  mankind,  without  confiding 
ourselves  to  your  Intercession  to  preserve  us 
from  every  evil? 

•'This  Is  your  hour,  O  Mary.  Blessed 
Jesus  entrusted  us  to  you  in  the  supreme 
moment  of  His  bloody  sacrifice.  We  are 
certain  of  your  Intervention. 

"On  September  8.  the  church  celebrated 
the  anniversary  of  your  most  happy  birth, 
saluting  you  as  the  beginning  of  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  Heavenly  promise 
of  an  Increase  of  peace. 

"Tes.  yes.  for  this  we  supplicate  you.  O 
our  most  sweet  mother,  O  queen  of  the 
world.  Of  victorious  war  or  of  a  conquered 
people  it  has  no  need,  but  of  a  renewed 
and  more  robust  health,  of  fruitful  and 
serene  peace.  Of  this  It  has  need,  and  for 
this  It  cries  with  a  great  voice:  beginning 
of  salvation  and  increase  of  peace.     Amen." 


THE    BERLIN    CRISIS 

Mr.   BYRD  of   West   Virginia.      Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record 


a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  President  Ken- 
nedy on  September  12. 1961 : 

Septembek  12.  19€1. 
President  John  F.  Kennedt, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  PKEsroENx:  In  the  Outlook  sec- 
tion of  the  Sunday.  September  10.  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post.  Is  an  article  by  the 
newspaper's  staff  reporter.  Chalmers  M. 
Roberts,  entitled:  '• 'Give'  on  Berlin  Sure; 
What  to  Give  Is  Thorn."  In  the  body  of  this 
piece  Is  a  paragraph  which  says: 

"That  some  give'  Is  Inevitable;  no  one  here 
doubts;  it  Is  the  price  of  the  inherently  ex- 
posed and  therefore  weak  Western  geographic 
posture  In  West  Berlin." 

What  disturbs  me  about  this  article  is  the 
statement  that  no  one  In  Washington  doubts 
that  your  administration  Is  prepared  to  give 
on  the  Berlin  Issue,  and  that  the  only  prob- 
lem Is  what  to  give. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  Mr.  Roberts  could  have 
gained  this  Impression  from  talks  with  Sen- 
ators, most  of  whom  feel  very  strongly  about 
giving  the  Russians  a  scintilla  of  anything 
because.  Insofar  as  Berlin  is  concerned,  they 
have  no  legal  right  to  anything  more  than 
what  they  already  have.  In  fact,  they  have 
no  legal  right  to  make  a  prison  of  East 
Berlin  or  to  deny  free  access  to  that  part 
of  the  city  of  Berlin, 

Is  It  possible  then,  that  Mr.  Roberts  ob- 
tained thU  impression  of  a  willingness  to 
give  on  the  part  of  your  administration  from 
talks  with  State  Department  officials?  Per- 
haps from  those  same  lower  echelon  officials 
who  have  always  help  to  shape  upstairs 
policy  and  who  may  have  had  a  hand  in 
the  decisions  to  give  on  China  and  on  all 
of  the  other  give  we  have  made  In  the  face 
of  Soviet  pressure? 

In  any  event,  this  kind  of  foreign  policy 
Intent,  ballyhooed  by  implication  as  being 
the  thinking  of  your  administration,  through 
use  of  the  words  "no  one  here  (in  Washing- 
ton) doubts."  is  Just  the  kind  of  assurance 
Mr  Khrushchev  needs  to  keep  a  bellicose 
posture  on  his  Berlin  demands.  It  Is  a  cer- 
tainty that  Tass  News  Agency  has  cabled  the 
contents  of  Mr.  Roberts'  article  to  the  Krem- 
lin. It  Is  a  possibility  that  the  men  In  the 
Kremlin  may  look  upon  this  article  as  a 
"plant" — as  a  back  door  assurance  that  we 
are  prepared  to  give  on  Berlin. 

I  am  certain  that  many  others  who  read 
Mr.  Roberts'  article  must  have  felt  as  dis- 
heartened and  let  down  as  I  did.  They  also 
must  have  felt  as  cheated  of  their  pride  as 
I  did — of  the  pride,  newborn  through  your 
statements  and  actions,  that  America  will 
stand  up  for  her  rights,  and  for  the  rights 
of  free  peoples,  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Roberts  has  not 
'expressed  the  intent  of  your  administration, 
although,  unfortunately,  this  Is  the  impres- 
sion that  has  been  made.  I  sincerely  hope, 
too.  that,  if  it  is  not  your  intention  to  give 
on  Berlin,  you  will  Immediately  Institute 
some  housecleanlng  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  appeasers  who  no  doubt  talked 
with  Mr.  Roberts,  and  who  gave  him  the 
impression  that  you  are  prepared  to  make 
a  deal  with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  should  be  un- 
covered and  removed  from  positions  of  help- 
ing to  formulate  and  influence  policy  . 

Be  assured  that  I.  for  one.  will  vigorously 
continue  to  support  a  firm  and  imyleldlng 
stand  on  Berlin,  and  on  the  need  for  self- 
determination  by  the  people  of  East  Germany 
and  other  captive  countries.  This  position 
Is  not  only  legally  and  morally  right;  It  is 
also  the  basis  for  our  eventual  victory  over 
aggressive  Communist  imperialism. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  C.  Btbo, 

U.S.  Senator. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  jwlnt  the 
article  by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

Give  on  Berlin  Sure— What  To  Give  Is 

Thorn 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

The  apparent  stepping  up  of  Nlkita  Khru- 
shchev's fall  crisis  timetable  has  had  a  Jolt- 
ing effect  In  Washington  But  once  the 
Berlin  border  was  physically  sealed  and  the 
nuclear  test  ban  moratorium  was  Junked, 
the  focus  of  American  policy  discussion  re- 
tvu-ned  to  where  It  long  has  been:  How  to 
find  an  answer  to  Khrushchev's  relentless 
demands  for  a  new  sUtus  for  beleaguered 
West  Berlin,  Including  access  to  and  from 
the  city. 

It  is  worth  surveying  the  problem  in  some 
of  Its  larger  aspects  now  that  the  tempo  of 
crisis  has  been  Increased  and  as  two  neutral- 
ist leaders  are  about  to  arrive  here  to  plead 
with  President  Kennedy  that  he  be  "rea- 
sonable" In  the  face  of  Khrushchev's  seem- 
ing Intranslgeance. 

THE  riSBINC  IS  POOR 

American  tactics  up  to  now  can  be  divided 
Into  two  parU.  First,  since  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  meeting  at  Vienna  In  June, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  convince  the  So- 
viet Union  that  Mr.  Kennedy  not  only  has 
the  weapons  but  the  will  to  use  them 
against  Russia  If  It  comes  to  war.  ThU  ef- 
fort has  taken  the  form  of  warning  words 
and  publicized  actions  In  beefing  up  Amer- 
ican military  power,  especially  nonnuclear 
cajMibllltie.". 

Second  American  officials  have  sought  to 
discover  Khrushchev's  minimal  demands. 
This  is  the  objective  of  Amb«asador  Llewel- 
lyn Thompson's  current  InqulrlM  in  Moscow. 
It  win  be  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's  ob- 
jective when,  he  hopes,  he  talks  with  So- 
viet Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  at  the 
United  Nations  next  week. 

So  far.  however,  diplomatic  problngs  have 
been  close  to  fruitless  and  the  old  hands  In 
dealing  with  Moscow  would  be  amazed  If 
Gromyko  told  Rusk  the  time  of  day.  More 
likely,  the  gloomier  diplomats  figure,  not 
until  a  Kennedy-Khrushchev  summit  meet- 
ing later  this  year  will  the  Soviet  hand  be 
discernible. 

Moscow's  way  of  doing  business  is  to  put 
up  a  stiff  front,  take  a  self-righteous  pose 
and  then  drop  some  hints  in  odd  places  to 
indicate  lu  real  bargaining  position.  So  far 
there  have  been  few  of  the  latter. 

A    QUESTIONABLE    TEBLXR 

One  hint  was  picked  up  in  West  Berlin  a 
week  ago  by  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune's 
Gaston  Coblenz.  He  reported  a  private  So- 
viet suggestion  that  some  form  of  inter- 
national air  traffic  organization  could  serve 
as  an  Intermediary  between  the  Western 
Powers  and  East  Germany  in  a  new  agree- 
ment on  Western  air  passage  across  that 
puppet  state. 

As  Coblenz  said,  this  could  b«  a  way  of 
sugar-coating  future  East  German  sover- 
eignty over  the  air  routes.  But  such  hints 
are  often  repudiated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  form  only  a  tantalizing  clue  to  what  in 
the  end  turns  out  to  be  Moscow's  real  posi- 
tion. 

Incidentally.  President  Kennedy  has  said 
that  "no  summit  between  East  and  West  Is 
useful  unless  the  groundwork  has  been  laid 
beforehand  which  will  Insure  some  success." 
Former  President  Elsenhower  said  much  the 
same  thing.  But  It  now  seems  probable 
that  Mr.  Kennedy,  like  General  Eisenhower 


before  him,  will  nonetheless  go  to  a  summit 
without  any  substantial  prior  groundwork 
and  without  any  real  indications  of  success. 

JUST    SHORT   or    WAB 

The  many  months  of  cogitation  here  on 
the  Berlin  problem  have  by  now  produced 
some  major  themes.  First  of  all.  there  Is 
general  agreement  that  Khrushchev  wants 
an  agreement  without  having  a  war  but 
that  be  Is  willing  to  go  to  the  brink  to  get 
It.  While  there  is  some  talk  that  Khrushchev 
is  acting  from  internal  Communist  bloc 
weakness  as  well  as  from  nuclear  weapons 
strength,  the  predominant  view  Ls  that  he 
believes  the  balance  of  power  has  so  shifted 
in  his  favor  that  now  Is  the  time  to  claim 
some  major  fruits  from  It. 

Given  this  assumption.  It  follows  that 
some  new  East-West  arrangement  Is  inevi- 
table.   What,  then,  to  seek? 

American  officials  say  privately  that  they 
can  see  some  advantages  in  a  settlement 
which  would  clarify  the  status  of  Berlin  and 
of  Western  access  to  It.  Despite  the  loud 
public  claims  of  Western  access  rights,  not 
all  of  these  rights  are  clearly  documented. 

The  record  is  Indeed  so  fuzzy  that  the  So- 
Tlets  have  been  B2>Ie  to  destroy  their  legal 
basis  in  many  minds.  In  effect,  certain 
rights  exist  more  as  a  result  of  years  of  So- 
viet acquiescence  than  from  any  explicit  So- 
viet words  in  formal  documents. 

It  also  Is  recognized  here  that  many  quar- 
ters, both  inside  and  outside  the  West,  see 
merit  In  the  Soviet  contention  that  World 
War  II  is  long  ovtt  and  that  the  West  should 
not  try  to  stand  Indefinitely  on  Its  wartime 
occupation  rights. 

out    HANDS    RELUCTANT 

Those  diplomats  and  officials  who  have 
lived  longest  with  the  Berlin  controversy 
are  generally  most  loath  to  abandon  these 
old  positions.  Some  of  the  recently  arrived 
New  Frontiersmen  are  Inclined  to  argue  that 
here.  Indeed.  Is  an  opportunity  to  put  West 
Berlin  on  a  better  longtime  basis. 

Svents.  however,  are  forcing  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  face  up  to  a  series  of 
dilemmas  involved  in  the  Berlin  issue. 

The  President  and  Rusk  have  made  West 
Berlin  a  symbol  of  Western  resistance  to 
Communist  encroachment.  There  have  been 
many  warnings  against  Soviet  "salami" 
tactics,  the  practice  of  slicing  away  the 
Western  position  in  West  Berlin.  In  effect, 
the  flag  has  been  nailed  so  high  on  the  West 
Berlin  mast  th*t  any  alteration  in  the  city's 
status  would  seem  to  many  the  equivalent 
of  a  Western  retreat. 

The  President  is  very  aware  of  this.  He 
feels  that  If  the  United  States  appeared  to 
be  caving  In  on  Berlin,  It  would  not  be  long 
before  the  neutrals  began  to  make  their 
own  private  arrangements  with  Moscow. 
Hence,  assuming  that  some  "give"  will  be 
required  of  the  West  to  get  a  new  Berlin 
status,  the  details  of  what  is  offered  Khru- 
shchev are  of  the  utmost  Importance  in  Mr. 
Kennedy's  mind. 

That  some  "give"  Is  Inevitable,  no  one 
here  doubts;  It  is  the  price  of  Inherently 
exposed  and  therefore  weak  Western  geo- 
graphic posture  In  West  Berlin. 

The  President  and  Rusk  have  stressed  that 
the  "heart  of  the  matter,"  to  use  Rusk's 
phrase.  Is  threefold:  the  right  of  Western 
military  units  to  be  lu  West  Berlin;  the  free- 
dom of  both  military  and  civilian  access  to 
and  from  West  Berlin,  and  the  viability  of 
the  city  of  West  Berlin. 

During  the  abortive  1959  East-West  con- 
ference on  Berlin,  the  Western  nations  of- 
fered to  limit  their  troops,  agreed  not  to 
Introduce  nuclear  weapons  and  said  they 
would  curtail  their  propaganda  and  Intelli- 
gence activities  there.  Now  the  Commu- 
nists are  hollering  for  an  end  to  what  they 
call  Western  espionage,  sabotage  and  propa- 
ganda activities,  including  the  silencing  of 


BIAS  (Radio  In  the  American  Sector),  the 
lone  voice  of  truth  which  can  be  heard  In 
East  Germany. 

The  Communists  doubtless  were  encour- 
aged to  demand  all  this  by  Mr.  Kennedy's 
statement  in  his  July  25  radio-TV  speech  of 
"oiur  readiness  to  remove  any  actual  irri- 
tants in  West  Berlin."  To  the  Soviets,  the 
list  of  "irritants"  is  all-inclusive. 

In  retrospect,  some  diplomats  now  are 
saying.  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  have 
removed  some  of  these  "Irritants"  as  a  uni- 
lateral Western  action  during  the  period  of 
relative  East-West  calm  over  Berlin  earlier 
this  year.  But  it  was  not  done;  the  State 
Department  never  recommended  it.  Any 
changes  in  a  new  agreement  with  Moscow 
thus  will  be  labeled  "concessions"  both  by 
the  President's  political  opponents  at  home 
and  by  Communist  propagandists  around 
the  globe. 

Finally,  Rusk  is  determined  to  do  what 
his  predecessors  failed  to  do;  to  keep  secret 
until  the  bargaining  table  the  Western 
"fall-back"  positions;  that  Is.  the  maximum 
the  West  Is  willing  to  concede  to  Moscow. 

This  secrecy  so  far  seems  to  have  been 
wrapped  more  aroimd  an  absence  of  policy 
than  around  any  hard  and  fast  decisions 
on  fall-back  positions.  But  in  the  end.  It 
will  mean  a  certain  sense  of  shock  to  the 
West  If  and  when  concessions  are  revealed. 

But  when  all  of  this  has  been  said,  the 
question  of  specific  policies  remains.  This 
the  Big  Four  Western  foreign  ministers  will 
have  to  tackle  when  they  gather  here  Thurs- 
day. At  least  three  major  factors  have  been 
under  Intense  discussion  in  Washington. 

One  is  the  problem  of  de  facto  recognition 
of  East  Germany.  A  major  Khrushchev  aim 
is  to  stabilize  this  shaky  puppet  regime;  a 
big  step  in  that  direction  was  the  closure 
of  the  Berlin  border,  which  stopped  the 
flow  of  refugees  from  that  unhappy  land. 

But  Khrushchev  wants  the  West  to  recog- 
nize his  puppet  and  he  is  using  the  Berlin 
issue  as  a  lever  to  force  It.  He  says  that 
once  he  signs  a  peace  treaty  with  East  Ger- 
many, the  Western  Powers  will  have  to  deal 
with  that  regime  If  they  want  a  new  agree- 
ment on  access  to  West  Berlin. 

The  American  face  is  flatly  opposed  to  any 
formal  (de  Jure)  recognition  of  East  Ger- 
many and  Khrushchev  appears  to  accept 
that.  But  more  and  more  there  is  a  will- 
ingness here  to  accept  East  Germany's  exist- 
ence as  a  fact  and  to  deal  with  It  whenever 
such  diplomatic  Intercourse  Is  necessary; 
that  Is.  to  grant  de  facto  recognition.  After 
all.  it  is  argued  by  some,  we  deal  de  facto 
to  some  degree  at  least  with  Red  China. 

The  core  of  the  problem,  however,  is  the 
effect  of  recognition  on  West  Germany.  For 
one  of  Khrushchev's  alms  Is  to  have  the 
West  deal  with  East  Germany  as  a  symbol 
that  there  are  now  and  for  the  Indefinite  fu- 
ture will  be  two  German  nations.  East  and 
West.  To  grant  de  Jure  recognition  would 
be  to  accept  Khrushchev's  contention  for- 
mally; to  deal  with  East  Germany  de  facto 
would  be  interpreted  as  close  to  the  same 
thing. 

American  officials  have  been  unable  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem  with  West 
German  officials  because  of  the  elections 
there  next  Sunday.  But  once  the  voting  Is 
over,  the  issue  will  have  to  be  faced.  The 
question  then  will  be  whether  the  shock  of 
the  Berlin  border  closing  plus  Khrushchev's 
nuclear  blackmail  will  bring  West  German 
acceptance  of  a  new  policy  of  dealing  with 
East  Germany. 

Some  way  of  sweetening  such  a  conces- 
sion, something  akin  to  the  rumored  Soviet 
idea  of  working  through  an  international  air 
traffic  organization,  for  example,  might  pro- 
vide an  answer. 

West  Germany  today  has  considerable 
dealings  with  East  Germany.  Including  a 
trade  agreement  which  includes  the  right  of 


passage  for  West  German  civil  traffic  down 
the  autobahn  to  West  Berlin.  But  the 
psychological  hump  of  direct  American-East 
German  negotiations  would  be  something 
else  again. 

A  second  factor  under  discussion  here  Is 
Khrushchev's  longtime  demand  that  the 
West  formally  accept  the  Oder-Neisse  line, 
provisionally  set  by  the  Allies  and  Russia  in 
wartime,  as  the  final  border  between  East 
Germany  and  Poland.  French  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  already  has  publicly  ac- 
cepted It.  But  West  Germany  today  in- 
cludes millions  who  formerly  lived  in  the 
old  German  lands  east  of  that  line  and  it 
has  been  considered  political  suicide  for  any 
West  German  politician  to  accept  it  as  final. 

In  any  East-West  agreement,  however,  the 
line  probably  will  be  accepted.  There  is  no 
disposition  outside  West  Germany  to  make 
a  great  fight  to  leave  the  border  issue  open. 

There  are  some  reports,  however,  that  in 
any  East-West  negotiations  the  West  will 
bring  up  the  Rumanian,  Hungarian,  and 
Bulgarian  peace  treaties  and  perhaps  the 
postwar  accords  on  Poland.  The  argument, 
it  is  said,  would  be  that  the  West  will  no 
longer  continue  to  wink  at  the  Communist 
disregard  of  the  obligations  those  agree- 
ments Include,  among  them  free  elections. 

This  idea  amounts,  some  believe,  to  an 
effort  to  swap  the  status  quo  in  Eastern 
Europe,  including  acceptance  of  the  Oder- 
Nelsse  line,  for  something  akin  to  the  status 
quo  in  West  Berlin.  The  efficacy  of  this  Idea 
Is,  however,  doubtful. 

Finally,  there  is  a  search  going  on  for  ways 
and  means  of  reaching  some  agreement  on 
what  Is  vaguely  termed  "European  security." 
It  long  has  been  felt  here  that  to  negotiate 
only  o\'er  West  Berlin  means  only  Western 
concessions;  hence  the  negotiations  should 
be  broadened. 

There  have  been  several  fruitless  East- 
West  exercises  on  the  security  theme,  fruit- 
less because  the  Soviet  aim  has  been  to 
have  American  troops  pulled  "lut  of  West 
Germany  as  part  of  a  demilitarization 
scheme.  American  policy  has  accepted  as 
valid  West  Germany's  demand  that  it  be 
treated  as  an  equal  partner  within  the 
"TJATO  framework. 

To  agree  to  a  special  status  for  West  Ger- 
many in  some  Etiropean  security  arrange- 
ment, the  argument  goes,  would  be  to 
loosen  that  strong  and  virile  nation's  ties  to 
the  West. 

But  this  sort  of  question  cannot  be  re- 
solved until  the  American  Government  and 
its  allies  resolve  the  fundamental  Issues, 
especially  that  of  de  facto  recognition  of 
East  Germany  and  what  it  might  entail. 

Detplte  the  many  months  of  cerebration 
here  on  the  Berlin  issue,  President  Kennedy 
has  been  unhappy  about  some  of  the  staff 
work.  He  himself  has  delved  into  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  problem  in  a  way  his 
predecessor  left  to  his  Secretary  of  State 
and  others.  The  best  that  can  be  said  is 
that  while  Mr.  Kennedy  has  not  found  the 
answer,  he  certainly  has  been  trying.  And 
he  hasn't  had  any  cooperation  from  Khru- 
shchev. 

As  to  the  outlook  ahead,  it  would  be  risky 
to  say  more  than  it  is  likely  to  be  a  very 
cold  fall  and  winter  with  the  world's  vision 
obscured  by  a  storm  of  Communist  verbiage 
mixed  with  nuclear  thunderbolts  designed 
to  weaken  Western  nerves.  What  the  pic- 
ture will  be  when  the  clouds  lift  is  beyond 
conjecture. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  it  was  not  my  Intent  in  writ- 
ing to  the  President  to  be  critical  of 
Mr.  Roberts.  I  am,  however,  critical 
of  those  persons  or  sources  from  whom 
or  from  which  Mr.  Roberts  obtained  the 
information  upon  which  he  based  the 
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article  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday.  September  12,  1961. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  American  people 
must  be  given  the  impression  that  the 
President  and/or  the  administration  are 
ready  to  give,  to  yield,  to  make  conces- 
sions in  advance  of  any  so-called  sum- 
mit conference  that  may  occur  later  this 
year.  I  for  one  wish  to  compliment  the 
President  on  the  position  which  he  has 
expressed  more  than  once;  namely,  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  attend  a  sum- 
mit conference  if  only  necessary  pre- 
liminary discussions  and  preparations 
insure  the  outcome  and  the  success  of 
such  a  siunmit  conference. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  support  of 
the  Pretiident  in  his  firm  determination 
to  be  unyielding  on^  principle  with  the 
dictators  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe, 
as  the  President  believes,  that  we  can 
only  deal  from  a  position  of  firmness 
and  that  we  must  not  submit  to  any 
agreement  that  is  less  than  honorable 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  free  world. 

We.  of  course,  must  be  willing  to  dis- 
cuss the  awesome  crisis  which  confronts 
the  world  today,  and  if  we  do  eventually 
have  justification  for  hope  that  some- 
thing good  might  result  from  a  siunmit 
conference,  we  might  go  to  such  a  meet- 
ing, but  not  with  any  preconceived  no- 
tion that  we  will  make  concessions  or 
that  we  will  bow  down  before  the  in- 
ternational  brigand.   Mr.   Khrushchev. 
Rather,  let  us  hope  that,  if  there  is  any 
yielding.   Mr.   Khrushchev   might   very 
well  be  asked  to  yield  something  him- 
self.   If  we  are  about  to  go  to  a  summit 
conference  with  the  idea  that  we  will 
have  to  yield,  then  we  are  defeated  to 
begin    with.      We    must    remind    Mr. 
Khrushchev  that  we  are  interested  in 
self-determination    by    the    peoples    of 
East  Germany.     He  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  assume  that  we  recognize  the 
position  which  he  presently  occupies  in 
continuing  to  subjugate  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe,  and  in  continuing  to 
deny  them  the  privilege  of  self-deter- 
mination of  their  own  future,  as  being 
either  legal  or  moral. 

Ours  must  be  a  position,  based  upon 
a  sincere  intention  and  desire,  that  we 
will  meet  Mr.  Khrushchev,  if  such  be- 
comes advisable,  but  with  a  determina- 
tion to  promote  world  peace,  if  it  can 
be  done,  to  defend  West  Berlin,  if  neces- 
sary, and  to  insist  uix)n  self-determina- 
tion for  the  peoples  of  East  Germany 
and  other  captive  countries  throughout 
Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  voice  the  hope  that 
we  will  not  be  forced  to  witness  any  more 
press  stories,  such  as  this  one,  which 
leave  the  impression  that  our  President 
is  already  resigned  to  a  knuckling  under 
to  Mr.  IDirushchev. 

I  am  sorry  that,  in  this  country  of 
ours,  there  are  individuals  who  would 
evidently  be  willing  to  sell  our  country 
short  at  a  time  of  great  crisis  such  as 
this.  Obviously  from  such  individuals 
Mr.  Roberts  obtained  the  information 
upon  which  his  article  was  based. 

In  closing.  I  intend  to  support  the 
President  with  the  utmost  of  my  strength 
and  ability  in  his  determination  to  stand 
toe  to  toe  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  fight 
it  out  to  whatever  bitter  end  may  result. 
I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  it  pays 


to  continue  to  vacillate  and  appease 
and  make  concessions  and  yield  to  a  man 
like  Khrushchev.  I  think  we  must  be 
reasonable  in  our  approach,  and  we  must 
remain  calm,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
must  remember  that  only  that  which  is 
morally  and  legaUy  right  is  politically 
right.  I  have  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  be  guided  by  such  a 
determination  and  such  a  creed.  His 
path  will  prove  to  be  less  difficult  if  the 
would-be  appeasers  were  relieved  of  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  and  influence 
within  our  Government. 

Let  us  not  face  the  future  like  sheep 
going  to  the  slaughter,  for  weakness,  in 
this  hour,  will  only  contribute  to  our 
undoing.  Let  us,  instead,  go  forward 
with  faith  in  our  cause,  belief  in  our 
country's  strength,  and  trusting  that  a 
God  of  justice  will  overcome  evil  with 
good.  Only  by  being  firm,  united,  and 
strong  can  we  hope  to  see  peace  pre- 
served in  our  time  and  in  the  day  of  our 
children. 

AFRICA:    POOD-POR-PEACE 
FRONTIER 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  very  few  days  I  and  several  of  our  col- 
leagues will  be  leaving  for  Africa.  In 
preparation  for  my  participation  in  this 
visit.  I  have  been  reading  material  sup- 
plied me  by  our  own  State  Department, 
by  the  United  Nations.  Mrs.  Carl  Marcy 
at  USIA,  Mr.  Percy  Winner  at  American 
University  and  many  others. 

In  addition  I  had  a  visit  in  my  office 
this  morning  with  the  group  of  women 
educators  from  African  countries  who 
are  now  visiting  our  country  and  from 
whom  I  received  much  help  in  the  way 
of  suggestions  for  interviews  about  one 
phase  of  American  aid  that  I  am  most 
interested  in;  namely,  the  use  of  our 
surplus  abundance  through  the  food-for- 
peace  program. 

Mr.  George  McGovern.  the  director, 
has  been  especially  helpful  in  supplying 
material  to  prepare  me  for  making  the 
best  use  of  my  time. 

Perhaps  90  percent  of  the  peoples  of 
the  underdeveloped  nations  of  Africa 
derive  their  livelihood  from  agriculture. 
Low  productivity  of  agriculture  and  lack 
of  other  full  employment  prevents  an 
adequate  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  keeps  most  of  the  people  poor. 
Large  numbers  fail  to  achieve  even  the 
minimum  requirements  for  really  good 
health.  Some  fail  to  achieve  the  mini- 
mum requirements  for  life  itself. 

In  response  to  this  admitted  fact,  sev- 
eral voices  from  the  do-it-yourself 
school,  as  well  as  effort  by  worthwhile 
organizations  have  advocated  agricul- 
tural development  as  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  However,  local  agricultural  de- 
velopment itself  is  not  a  full  measure 
of  economic  solutions,  nor  is  it  to  be  at- 
tained overnight  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  The  FAO  has  com- 
mented on  this  in  particular: 

Any  long-range  plan  of  food  supplies  for 
the  future  mvist  take  into  account  the 
possibility  of  a  much  more  rapid  Increase 
in  world  population  as  a  result  of  advances 
in  medical  science,  some  improvement  in 
social  conditions,  and  the  success  of  cam- 
paigns to  control  mass  diseases,  such  as  ma- 
laria. 


Population  increases  compel  some  of 
these  new  nations  to  reduce  food  exports, 
or  to  rely  more  and  more  on  imported 
foodstuffs  to  the  detriment  of  urgently 
needed  foreign  exchange  earnings  and 
of  their  economic  development  as  a 
whole. 

Efforts  to  increase  local  agricultural 
development  must,  of  course,  be  pushed 
in  these  food-deflcit  areas.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  school  of  thought  which 
seeks  ways  of  ridding  these  nations  of 
the  need  to  keep  the  majority  of  their 
manpower  chained  to  the  land  In  the 
desperate  business  of  subsistence  agri- 
culture. How  desperate  this  need  is.  I 
think,  was  demonstrated  in  the  fairly 
recent  "diamond  fever "  in  Sierra  Leone, 
where  it  appears  that  a  movement  of 
labor  away  from  subsistence  agriculture 
has  caused  a  rather  serious  disruption  in 
food  supplies  in  that  country.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  give  some  real 
thought  to  providing  to  those  areas — 
areas  attempting  the  old  bootstraps  op- 
eration— enough  of  the  bounty  of  our 
agriculture  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
starvation  diets  and  economic  develop- 
ment. In  that  way,  sufficient  manpower 
could  t>e  utilized  to  provide  a  base  for 
nonagricultural  economic  development. 

Greater  employment  outside  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  Increased  productivity 
within,  is  essential  in  all   these  areas. 
The  development  of  modern  basic  indus- 
tries such  as  metals  and  minerals,  chemi- 
cals and  machinery,  while  indispensable 
to   the   Industrialized   nation,    requires 
large  capital  Investment   and   provides 
comparatively  Uttle  employment  in  rela- 
tion to  Investment.    Moreover,  such  in- 
vestment produces  no  consumer  goods  in 
the  early  stages,  essential  though  they 
may  be  as  incentives  in  economic  devel- 
opment and  to  the  prevention  or  control 
of  inflation  in  such  economies.    Fully  as 
important,    economic    development    re- 
quires investment  in  basic  public  facili- 
ties and  services  such  as  roads,  bridges, 
docks,  power,  water  supply  and  irriga- 
tion, health  and  educational  facilities. 
The    development    of    basic    industries 
must  therefore  be  balanced  with  public 
projects  requiring   a  large  labor  force. 
utilizing  more  fully  the  manpower — and 
perhaps  some  of  the  womanpower — of 
the     country.      Previous     development 
plans,  it  seems  to  me,  have  concentrated 
all   too  often  on    the   development   of 
heavy  basic  industry  to  the  relative  ex- 
clusion of  these  essential  services. 

Simple  public  works,  such  as  roads 
and  bridges,  though  they  could  not  be 
eaten,  worn,  nor  exported,  would,  in 
many  parts  of  Africa  provide  connec- 
tions with  the  larger  towns,  and  the 
means  for  marketing  an  occasional  agri- 
cultural surplus  or  the  products  of  local 
crafts.  Such  connective  links  would 
stimulate  trade  between  large  popula- 
tion centers  and  the  villages.  Com- 
munications with  the  rest  of  the  country 
could  not  but  Increase  the  opportunity 
of  the  people  of  these  cutoff  areas 
through  education,  public  health,  and 
for  some,  the  chance  for  more  gainful 
employment  outside  the  village. 

Such  rudimentary  public  works  as  a 
school  building,  a  village  sanitation  sys- 
tem, a  water  supply  or  irrigation  sys- 
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tem,  or  a  connecting  road  require  in  most 
of  these  areas  human  labor  as  the  basic 
element  in  their  cost — human  labor  and 
an  assured  supply  of  food.  An  assured 
supply  of  food  could  release  enough  local 
labor  to  build  these  facilities,  and  pro- 
vide the  payment  for  such  labor.  And 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  these 
villages  there  would  be  a  monument  to 
their  labor — a  monument  which  can,  and 
not  infrequently  does,  set  off  a  dynamic 
chain  of  economic  advances. 

Cooperative  programs  of  economic  de- 
velopment, sponsored  and  supported  by 
the  wealthier  nations,  along  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  food -for -peace  program 
can,  in  a  very  real  way.  it  seems  to  me, 
promote  such  a  program  which  might 
break  the  treadmill  of  poverty  which  is 
too  much  a  way  of  life  In  most  of  Africa. 
My  remarks  today  are  based  on  read- 
ing and  interviews,  but  I  wanted  to  com- 
ment on  the  information  before  I  go 
into  this  vast  continent.  I  hope  to  sub- 
stantiate from  firsthand  knowledge  and 
report  in  that  vein  when  I  return. 

The  impression  I  received  from  talk- 
ing to  these  African  women  is  that  edu- 
cation and  health  standards  are  the 
most  important  needs  in  their  coun- 
tries. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  Ameri- 
cans to  go  into  some  of  these  areas  and 
outline  a  scientifically  balanced  pro- 
gram for  food  and  agriculture  accord- 
ing to  our  standards.  One  could  say 
that  they  have  survived  for  generations, 
but  I  cannot  believe  that  a  nation  is  not 
interested  in  raising  its  health  stand- 
ards. It  is  borne  out  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  work  of  Dr.  Tom  Dooley, 
in  Asia,  and  Albert  Schweitzer,  in 
Africa,  has  been  received,  as  well  as  by 
the  loyalty  which  people  in  backward 
areas  have  shown  these  great  dedicated 
men. 

But  health  is  directly  connected  with 
food  and  diet,  and  health  and  nutrition 
standards  develop  from  knowledge 
which  is  education.  Although  tradition 
plays  a  big  part  in  the  African  diet,  it 
is  Interesting  to  note  that  quantities  of 
wheat,  rice  and  milk  products  have,  in 
the  past  few  years,  been  shipped  under 
our  Public  Law  480  program  into  those 
areas  of  Africa  where  cassava,  plantains 
and  sweet  potatoes  have  been  staple 
items  of  the  diet. 

In  May  1959,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  and  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization held  a  seminar  on  African 
food  and  nutrition  problems,  in  the 
Congo.  Among  other  things,  they  noted 
that,  while  no  program  of  a  scope  broad 
enough  to  produce  an  effect  on  health 
of  the  population  had  yet  been  put  into 
operation,  nor  recommendations  been 
made,  supplementary  feeding  programs 
were  vitally  needed. 

Such  a  program  is  especially  needed 
in  the  effort  to  raise  the  health  stand- 
ards of  youngsters  of  most  of  this  great 
region — the  children  of  from  2  to  5  years 
of  age  who  are  so  susceptible  to  protein 
deficiency  diseases.  A  combined  pro- 
gram of  education  and  supplemental 
feeding  was  felt  to  be  of  prime  Impor- 
tance to  pregnant  and  nursing  women, 
infants  and  children  of  preschool  age. 

The  seminar  also  noted  with  regret 
that  school  feeding  programs  in  the  area 


were  few  in  number  and  poorly  organ- 
ized. While  enormous  progress  in  edu- 
cation in  the  last  few  years  was  noted, 
the  bringing  together  of  these  young- 
sters also  revealed  the  all-too-frequent 
incidence  of  malnutrition. 

The  seminar's  recommendation  stated 
that  "supplementary  feeding  programs 
for  these  groups  should  be  initiated.  In 
the  initial  stages,  programs  can  be  based 
on  foreign  aid.  but  as  quickly  as  possible 
they  should  use  local  food  resources 
which  are  available  or  which  can  be  de- 
veloped." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  situation  is 
another  "natural"  for  our  food-for- 
peace  program.  Under  the  program's 
basic  legislative  authority.  Public  Law 
480,  large  quantities  of  food  from  our 
abundant  supplies  have  been  shipped  to 
Africa.  But  the  problem  is  of  such  pro- 
portion that  shipments  up  to  now  have 
not  begun  to  relieve  it.  We  lack  only  the 
machinery,  and  machinery  has  never 
been  a  problem  for  Americans.  There's 
a  world  to  win,  and  I  say,  "Let  us 
win  it!" 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Senate  acted  upon  two  biUs 
in  the  field  of  education,  both  of  which 
have  limited  application  to  the  problems 
of  education.  Nevertheless,  they  are  of 
considerable  benefit  in  the  areas  where 
they  are  applied. 

The  first  of  such  bills  provides  Federal 
assistance  for  impacted  areas,  where 
there  are  heavy  Federal  activities  under 
Public  Law  815.  It  was  my  privilege  in 
the  81st  Congress  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  j)articular  bill  and  to  see  that  leg- 
islation come  into  being. 

The  second  measure  was  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  which,  like  the 
first  act,  has  been  extended  for  2  years. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
these   measures   do  not  constitute  the 
full  Federal  aid  to  education  program, 
but  it  should  be  equally  well  understood 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  administra- 
tion to  pursue  c  course  of  action  which 
will  result  in  greatly  extended  assistance 
to  education.   I  refer  not  only  to  general 
aid  to  education  or  school  construction — 
and    I    would    hope    teachers*    salaries 
also — but  also  for  aid  to  education  in 
the  field  of  higher  education,  for  our 
colleges  and  universities;  in  the  field  of 
scholarships,  for  deserving  students;  in 
the   field  of  vocational   education,   for 
the  industrial  arts  and  trades;  agricul- 
tural education;  aid  to  professional  ed- 
ucation, such  as  for  schools  of  medicine 
and    public   health    and   dentistry   and 
pharmacy  and  technicians,  and  many 
other  areas  of   professional   discipline. 
There  is  a  great  opportunity  ahead  for 
Congress    to    fulfill    its    responsibilities 
with  respect  to  the  general  welfare,  as 
prescribed  by  our  Constitution,  in  the 
field  of  education.     I   am  particularly 
concerned  about  higher  education  in  the 
year   ahead,   primarily   because  of  the 
growth  of  the  school-age  population.    It 
is  said  that  in  many  States  of  the  Union 
there  will  have  to  be  a  doubling  of  the 
physical  plant  facilities  for  higher  edu- 


cation between  1960  and  1975.  In  other 
words,  everything  we  have  done  since 
the  beginning  of  this  country  in  the  field 
of  higher  education  will  have  to  be  dou- 
bled in  the  next  15  years.  I  think  that 
indicates  the  degree  of  the  problem 
and  the  vast  proportions  of  the  need. 
Therefore,  I  am  hopeful  that,  despite 
the  very  limited  activities  of  this  year, 
we  will  not  in  any  way  hold  back  on 
our  responsibilities,  either  at  the  execu- 
tive or  the  legislative  level,  in  this  im- 
portant area  of  public  affairs;  namely, 
aid  to  education. 

Education  in  America  today  faces  a 
challenge  of  unprecedented  size  and 
significance.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  we  miist  improve  our 
schools — although,  of  course,  there  are 
differences  as  to  how  we  should  go  about 
improving  them.  But  clearly  we  need 
to  raise  the  quality  of  American  educa- 
tion so  that  our  citizens  will  be  better 
equipped  and  prepared  to  meet  the  gi- 
gantic tasks  we  must  undertake  at  home 
as  well  as  on  the  international  scene. 
We  must  have  vigorous  and  enthusiastic 
support  for  education.  America's  do- 
mestic welfare  and  national  secxuity  are 
directly  related  to  our  human  re- 
sources— the  resoiu"ces  which  we  de- 
velop by  enabling  all  our  citizens  to  get 
maximum  opportunity  for  education. 

Without  in  any  way  minimizing  the 
tremendous  support  for  education  pro- 
vided by  our  citizens  at  the  State  and 
local  community  level,  today  I  wish  to 
give  attention  to  the  long  and  signifi- 
cant role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
supporting  education  in  the  United 
States — in  other  words,  the  history  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  in  the  United 
States.  I  do  this  because  so  many  per- 
sons feel  that  this  is  a  new  venture  or 
that  we  are  breaking  new  ground.  Some 
even  say  we  are  violating  the  established 
principles  of  the  U.S.  Government  when 
we  consider  Federal  aid  to  education. 
The  truth  is  that  this  has  been  a  part 
of  the  American  Government  responsi- 
bility ever  since  the  formulation  of  our 
Federal  system.  It  goes  along  with  the 
history  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  Office  of  Education  docu- 
ment listing  Federal  programs  in 
support  of  education  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Support  or  Education 
The  Federal  Government  has  from  its 
earliest  days  been  concerned  with  improving 
educational  services.  A  list  of  some  of  the 
major  Federal  programs,  arranged  chrono- 
logically and  indicating  the  year  the  basic 
legislation  was  passed,  is  given  below.  Pol- 
lowing  is  a  table  showing  the  amounts  of 
Federal  support  for  the  195fr-60  school  year. 
These  data  shov  the  range  of  the  Federal 
Government's  concern  and  the  level  of  its 
participation  in  supF>orting  educational 
services.  There  have  been  many  amend- 
ments to  the  basic  legislation  through  the 
years,  expanding  the  scope  of  Federal 
participation. 

PKOGRAM 

Year  1785:  Endowment  of  schools  with 
public  lands  initiated  under  an  ordinance 
of  the  Congress  of  the  confederation. 
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Year  1787:  Northwest  ordinance,  under 
which  educational  Institutions  were  en- 
dowed with  public  lands. 

Year  1862:  MorrUl  Act.  providing  aid  to 
the  States  for  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges  In  the  form  of  land  grants. 

Year  1874:  Aid  to  State  nautical  schools 
initiated,  including  provisions  for  matching 

of  funds. 

Year  1890:  Second  Morrill  Act,  providing 
money  grants  for  instruction  In  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges. 

Year  1917:  Smith-Hughes  Act,  providing 
grants  to  States  for  support  of  vocational 
education. 

Year  1918:  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
providing  Federal  funds  for  rehiibllitatlon  of 
veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Year   1919:   Provision  for  use  of  Federal 
Bxirplus  property  by  educational  Institutions. 
Year  1920:    Smlth-Bankhead  Act,  provid- 
ing grants  to  States  for  support  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs. 

Year  1933:  Beginning  of  assistance  In 
school  lunch  programs,  first  In  the  form  of 
loans  to  communities  to  pay  labor  costs  In- 
volved. Program  regularlssed  by  the  Na- 
tional School  Limch  Act  of  1946. 

Year  1935:  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  providing 
grants  to  States  for  agricultural  experiment 
stations. 

Year  1936:  Assistance  In  the  form  of  sur- 
plus farm  commodities  for  use  In  school 
lunch  programs  Initiated. 

Year  1937:  NaUonal  Cancer  Institute  Act 
Included  provisions  beginning  the  policy  of 
granting  Public  Health  Service  fellowships. 
Fellowship  programs  were  later  Incorporated 
In  legislation  concerning  other  agencies. 

Year  1941;  Amendment  to  Lanham  Act 
of  1940  Included  provision  for  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  schools  In 
communities  affected  by  defense  activities. 
Such  programs  were  regularized  under  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874  of  1950. 

Year  1943:  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
providing  assistance  to  disabled  veterans. 

Year  1944:  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act, 
providing  assistance  for  education  of  vet- 
erans. 

Year  1944:  Surpltis  Property  Act,  allowing 
transfer  of  surplus  property  to  educational 
institutions. 

Year  1946:  George-Barden  Act,  expanding 
and  Increasing  Federal  participation  in  voca- 
tional education. 

Year  1949:  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  provided  for  donation 
of  surplus  property  to  educational  Institu- 
tions and  for  other  public  uses. 

Year  1950:  Assistance  to  federally  affected 
areas.  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 

Year  1950:  Housing  Act  with  provisions 
for  loans  for  constmctlon  of  college  housing 
facilities. 

Year  1954:  School  milk  program,  providing 
funds  for  support  of  school  lunch  programs. 
Year  1958:  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  providing  assistance  to  States  and  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  for  support 
of  educational  programs  in  certain  areas  and 
to  college  students. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  that  two  news  releases  from 
the  OfiBce  of  Education  concerning 
school  enrollments,  teacher  shortages, 
and  public  school  operating  costs  be 
printed  at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  releases 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

News  Rzleasx  or  XJS.  Dkpartment  or 
HxALTH,  Education,  and  Wkltasz,  August 
27,  1961 

Enrollment  In  the  Nation's  public  and 
private  school  from  kindergarten  through 
college,  increasing  for  the  17th  consecutive 
year,  will  reach  a  new  alltlme  high  of  49.- 


300  000  in  the  50  States  and  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  in  the  school  year  1961-62,  the 
Office  of  Education  estimated  today.  Thla 
Is  an  increase  of  1,400,000  over  the  enroll- 
ment of  47,900,000  for   the    1960-61    school 

year. 

The  Office  of  Education  also  estimated 
that  1.684,000  classroom  teachers  will  be 
needed  by  the  public  and  nonpublic  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  the  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  num- 
ber is  3  percent  greater  than  the  1,636,000 
employed   In    1960-61. 

Anticipated  enrollments  in  public  and 
nonpublic  schools  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  8  are  estimated  at  34,200,000 
for  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, an  Increase  of  400000.  In  grades  9 
through  12,  the  increase  Is  expected  Ui  be 
700,000— from    10,100,000    to    10.800,000. 

In  institutions  of  higher  education,  both 
public  and  private,  an  enrollment  increase 
of  300,000— from  4  mUllon  to  4,300,000— U 
anticipated. 

Rising  enrollments  in  kindergarten  and 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  due 
chiefly  to  increased  birth  rates  In  recent 
years.  The  birth  rate  has  advanced  In  most 
years  since  1945.  An  earlier  surge  in  births 
In  1940-43  has  been  reflected  to  some  extent 
In  college  enrollments  since  1959. 

Statisticians  anticipate,  however,  that  the 
first  really  sharp  Increase  In  college  enroll- 
ments will  come  about  1965  when  high 
school  graduates  l)orn  In  1946  apply  for 
admission.  From  1945  to  1947  the  average 
annual  number  of  births  Increased  by  1  mil- 
lion. This  Is  expected  to  result  in  substan- 
tial Increases  In  college  enrollments  In  the 
3  years  beginning  1965. 

As  yet.  the  Office  of  Education  said,  stead- 
ily mounting  college  enrollments  should  be 
credited  largely  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  a 
growing  interest  in  attending  college  rather 
than  to  higher  birth  rates. 

Also  between  the  spring  of  1959  and  June 
30,  1961,  230.000  young  men  and  women  had 
received  substantial  loans  under  the  Fed- 
erally financed  student  loan  program  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  to  en- 
able them  to  enroll  In  college,  to  continue 
their  college  work,  or  to  taite  graduate 
courses.  In  addition.  4,000  3-year  graduate 
fellowships  have  been  financed  under  the 
terms  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

Nrws     RixEASK     or     U.S.     D«pa«tment     or 

HxALTH    Education,  and  Welfabx,  August 

24,  1961 

Rising  enrollments  and  higher  prices  for 
goods  and  services  brought  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  Nation's  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  to  a  record  $15.6  billion 
In  the  school  year  1959-60,  an  'ncrease  of  $2 
billion  over  1957-58. 

The  latest  biennial  survey  of  State  school 
systems  by  the  Office  of  Education  shows 
increased  investment  in  every  category  but 
one — capital  outlay  by  local  school  districts 
for  land,  buildings,  and  equipment. 

While  total  expenditures  Increased  by  |2 
billion  in  the  2-year  period,  capital  expendi- 
tures were  down  7  percent  In  1959-60  com- 
pared with  2  years  earlier.  This  was  the 
first  decline  In  capital  outlay  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  since  World  War  II. 

Capital  outlays  by  local  school  districts 
rose  from  $258  million  in  1939-40  to  $1  bU- 
llon  In  1949-50,  to  $2.4  bUllon  in  1955-56, 
and  to  $2.9  billion  In  1957-58.  In  1989-60, 
these  expenditures  dropped  back  to  $2.7  bil- 
lion. 

In  the  meantime,  according  to  the  latest 
reports  from  State  education  agencies,  the 
classroom  shortage  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1960-61  school  year  was  142,000.  This  was 
virtually  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1957-58  school  year  when  the  shortage 
was  reported  as  143,000. 


The  instructional  staff — teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  supervisors — increased  from 
1340.000  in  1957-68  to  1,473,000  in  1969-60. 
and  average  salaries  rose  9  percent  during 
the  2-year  period— from  $4,703  to  $5,135. 

Approximately  36  million  pupils  were  en- 
rolled In  public  schools  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  12  In  1959-60,  as  compared 
with  a  total  of  33  7  million  pupils  in  1957-58. 
On  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance, 
the  current  expenditure  per  pupU  was  $378 
in  1959-60,  compared  with  $341  in  1957-68. 
an  Increase  of  10  percent. 

The  largest  proportionate  Increase  in  costs 
during  the  2-year  period  (34  percent)  was 
for  Interest  on  the  school  debt,  which  rose 
from  $343  million  to  $459  million. 

Of  total  revenue  for  school  purposes.  In- 
cluding Income  from  taxes  and  appropria- 
tions but  excluding  receipts  from  loans  and 
sales  of  bonds,  local  sources  furnUhed  64.1 
percent  In  1989-60.  State  sourcee  contrib- 
uted 39.4  percent;  the  Federal  Government. 
4.4  percent;  and  county  and  other  inter- 
mediate dUtrlct  sources,  the  remaining  2.1 
percent. 

The  number  of  high  school  graduates  rose 
22  percent— from  1338.000  In  1957-68  to 
1.627.000  In  1989-60.  As  in  previous  years, 
girls  constituted  a  higher  proportion  of  the 
graduates  than  boys.  Altogether.  836.000 
girls  and  791,000  txiys  were  graduates  in 
1969-60. 

The  survey  disclosed  a  further  noticeable 
decline  In  the  one-teacher  school.  The  num- 
ber of  such  schools  reported  for  the  1989-60 
school  year — 20.000 — represented  about  a 
third  of  the  number  In  1949-50. 

From  1949-50  to  1959-60  the  average  en- 
rollment per  school  (both  elementary  and 
secondary)  increased  from  168  to  307  pupils. 
Fewer  local  school  districts  also  were  re- 
ported as  a  result  of  the  continuing  trend 
toward  the  reorganisation  and  conaolldatlon 
of  small  school  districts.  There  were  about 
40.300  operating  and  nonoperating  districts 
In  1959-60,  compared  with  83.700  in  1949-80. 
The  heaviest  concentration  of  small  local 
school  districts  as  well  as  one-teacher  schools 
was  In  the  Great  Lakes  and  Plains  region  of 
the  United  States. 

Single  copies  of  the  report,  "Preliminary 
Statistics  of  State  School  Systems,  1959-60." 
are  available  from  the  PubUcatlons  Inquiry 
Unit,  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  earliest  days  of  our  Nation,  our 
greatest  statesmen  have  recognized  the 
tremendous  importance  of  good  educa- 
tion for  the  effective  operation  of  our 
democracy.  They  stated  again  and 
again  the  principle  that  any  real  de- 
mocracy is  impossible  without  universal 
education  and  the  development  of  in- 
tellectual powers  of  the  highest  order. 
Here  is  a  statement  by  Benjamin 
Franklin: 

The  good  education  of  youth  has  been  es- 
teemed by  wise  men  In  all  ages  as  the  surest 
foundation  of  the  happiness  both  of  private 
families  and  of  commonwealths.  Almost 
all  governments  have  therefore  made  It  a 
principal  object  of  their  attention  to  estab- 
lish and  endow  with  proper  revenues  such 
seminaries  of  learning  as  might  supply  the 
succeeding  age  with  men  qualified  to  serve 
the  public  with  honor  to  themselves  and  to 
their  countries. 

In  his  message  to  the  First  Congress 
on  January  8,  1790,  George  Washington 
also  spoke  up  on  the  vital  role  of  edu- 
cation.   He  said: 

Knowledge  Is  In  every  country  the  surest 
basis  of  public  happiness.  In  one  in  which 
the  measures  of  government  receive  their 
impressions  so  immediately  from  the  sense 
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of  the  community  as  In  ours.  It  Is  propor- 
tionately essential.  To  the  security  of  a 
free  constitution  It  contributes  In  various 
wajrs:  By  convincing  those  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  public  administration  that 
every  valuable  end  of  government  is  best  an- 
swered by  the  enlightened  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  by  teaching  the  people  them- 
selves to  know  and  value  their  own  rights; 
to  discern  and  provide  against  invasions  of 
them,  to  distinguish  between  oppression  and 
the  necessary  exercise  of  lawful  authority, 
between  burdens  proceeding  from  a  dlve- 
gard  to  their  convenience  and  those  result- 
ing from  the  inevitable  exigencies  of 
society;  to  discriminate  the  spirit  of  liberty 
from  that  of  licentiousness,  cherishing  the 
first,  avoiding  the  lait,  and  inviting  a  speedy 
but  temi}erate  vigilance  against  encroach- 
ments with  an  Inviolable  respect  to  law. 

And  Thomas  Jefferson,  writing  from 
Paris  in   1787  to  James  Madison  said: 

Above  all  things.  I  hope  the  education 
of  the  conunon  people  will  be  attended  to; 
convinced  that  cm  this  good  sense  we  may 
rely  with  the  moat  security  for  the  preser- 
vation of  a  due  degree  of  liberty. 

From  1789  to  the  present,  the  records 
of  the  Congress  testify  to  continuous 
congressional  interest  and  concern  for 
education.  And  through  the  years.  Fed- 
eral financial  support  for  education  has 
met  specific  national  needs.  Its  growth 
has  been  a  reflection  of  the  pressure  of 
the  times,  a  reflection  of  specific  needs 
rather  than  abstract  theories. 

Americans  must  understand  clearly 
the  historical  background  of  Federal 
support  for  education.  The  precedents 
of  Federal  support  develoi>ed  by  Con- 


gress over  the  years  give  positive  proof 
that  when  the  pressure  of  the  times  de- 
mand more  national  support  for  educa- 
tion we  will  have  it.  And  the  pressures 
of  today  impose  such  a  responsibility  on 
this  Congress. 

Four  years  before  the  ratification  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  an  ordinance  of 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  in 
1785  specified  the  manner  in  which  west- 
em  lands  were  to  be  surveyed,  and  it 
stipulated  that  "there  shall  be  reserved 
the  lot  No.  16  of  every  township  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  schools  with- 
in said  township."  Two  years  later,  in 
1787,  the  policy  was  clearly  defined  by 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  which  stated 
that  "religion,  morality  and  knowledge, 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools,  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged." 

Daniel  Webster  once  said: 

I  doubt  whether  one  single  law  of  any 
lawgiver,  ancient  or  modern,  has  produced 
effects  of  more  distinct,  marked,  and  lasting 
character  than  the  ordinance  of  1787  •  •  • 
it  set  forth  and  declared  It  to  be  a  high 
and  binding  duty  of  government  to  support 
schools  and  advance  the  means  of  educa- 
tion. 

When  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
in  1802,  the  Congress  reiterated  the  pol- 
icy of  setting  aside  lands  for  school  sup- 
port at  the  time  of  admission  to  state- 
hood. The  following  year  the  Congress 
extended  the  privileges  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787  to  the  States  of  the  Mississippi 
territory. 

Dittrihution  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  18S6 


But  the  donation  of  public  lands  for 
educational  support  was  not  the  only 
way  in  which  Congress  early  recognized 
the  need  to  bolster  education  in  the  Na- 
tion. In  1836  the  Congress  adopted  an 
act  by  which  the  surplus  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  on  hand  beginning  in  1837  was 
ordered  to  be  distributed  to  the  27  States. 
This  money  could  be  used  for  the  promo- 
tion of  education  and  other  purposes. 
The  distribution  of  this  surplus  was 
technically  in  the  form  of  a  deposit  with 
the  States,  subject  to  recall,  and  it  was 
prorated  among  them  in  proportion  to 
their  representation  in  the  Congress. 
Some  of  the  States  devoted  all  or  a  part 
of  their  respective  shares  to  the  support 
of  public  schools,  and  in  a  number  of  the 
States  it  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  pubUc  education. 

New  York  State  devoted  all  of  its  $4 
million  share  of  the  Federal  money  to 
education. 

Ohio  put  all  of  its  $2  million  share  of 
Federal  money  into  public  education. 

And  Delaware,  with  one  of  the  small- 
est shares,  $286,000,  put  up  its  share  of 
the  Federal  money. 

Sixteen  of  the  twenty -seven  States  in 
1836  took  Federal  funds  and  used  these 
funds  to  support  public  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  ta- 
ble showing  the  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived by  each  of  the  27  States  and  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  used. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


NumlxT 
electors 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Connect  ktit. 

Delaware 

Fk>rl<la 

(leorirla 

Dllnols 


Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Masnchusetts. 

Maryland 

Mississippi 


II 

6 

« 
15 

.1 
10 
14 
10 

4 


Amount 
received 


t6SB.0ML78 
286,751.48 
TtA,  870.  «1 
2M>,  7.M.  48 


1,O.M.422.09 
477,  »19. 13 

mO,^M.44 
1,443.757.40 
477.919.  13 
95.S.  83«.  27 
1.33X,  17.3  .W 
9.V,.  Has.  27 
382,335.31 


Objects  tc  which  applied 


Education. 

General  purjKises. 

Eduoatlon,  \i;  fceneral  purpoFWs,  \i. 

Kducatton. 

1-4  e<lucation.  *i  prnoral  purposes. 
Edunttion    and    internul    lin|>rove- 

meiils. 
\i  education,  '<j  Rcneral  purposes. 
Rdunition. 
(ieneral  purposes. 
I)o. 

1)0, 

Education  and  fcenoral  purpo.so«. 
General  purposes. 


M  issouri 

Michigan 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennf  y  1  vania . . . 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Number 
electors 


4 

3 

7 

8 

42 

15 

21 
30 

4 
11 
15 

7 
23 


Amount 
received 


$382. 3.35  31 

2»f),  7.')1.48 

669,086.78 

764, 670. 61 

4, 014,  520.  71 

1,433,757.40 

2.007.260.36 
2, 867, 514. 80 

382, 335. 31 
l.ftM.422.09 
1,  433.  757.  40 

669,  086.  78 
2, 198, 428. 04 


Objects  to  which  applied 


Education. 

Internal  improvements. 

General  purposes. 

Do. 
Education. 

Education  in  part,  internal  improve- 
ments. 
Education. 
Education  in  part. 
Education. 

Education,  ^i;  genwal  purposes,  ?S. 
General  purposes. 
Education. 
General  purposes. 


Source:  F.  \V.  Blatkmar,  •'The  History  of  Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Higher  Education,"  1890,  p.  47. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  gives  impressive  and  comprehen- 
sive testimony  to  the  vital  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  supporting  some 
100  different  educational  activities. 

The  long  history  of  Federal  support 
and  concern  for  education  should  give 
us  confidence  to  move  forward  in  this 
session  of  Congress  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  two  successful  and  vitally 
important  programs — the  program  of 
assistance  to  schools  in  the  federally 
impacted  areas,  and  the  eight-part  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

By  1857  some  60  million  acres  of  public 
land  had  been  set  aside  by  the  Federal 
Crovernment  to  support  public  schools. 

The  Federal  Gtovernment  hsui  given  4 
million  acres  of  public  land  to  15  States 
to  endow  State  universities. 


Therefore,  it  was  logical  and  appro- 
priate in  1862  for  Congress  to  establish 
land-grant  colleges  through  the  use  of 
public  lands.  The  Morrill  Act  provided 
that  each  State  receive  an  amount  of 
30,000  acres  of  public  land  or  its  equiv- 
alent in  scrip,  based  on  the  number  of 
Members  of  Congress  in  the  State,  for 
the  support  of  a  college  which  would 
have  as  its  first  purpose  the  teaching  of 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  as 
well  as  for  military  training.  The  money 
derived  from  the  sale  of  these  public 
lands  by  each  State  was  to  be  invested 
and  used  for  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  these  institutions. 

This  Federal  support,  which  resulted 
in  the  development  of  our  present  sys- 
tem of  fine  land-grant  colleges,  was  given 
to  certain  well-defined  educational  areas 


considered  essential  to  the  national  wel- 
fare including  military  training. 

The  growth  of  these  land-grant  in- 
stitutions, so  appropriately  called  democ- 
racy's colleges,  is  an  American  success 
story.  The  contribution  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions  to  higher  education 
has  been  significant  and  beneficial  in 
each  of  our  States.  The  success  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities  in 
serving  the  changing  needs  of  a  growing 
nation  reflects  credit  on  the  good  judg- 
ment of  Congress  in  making  possible  the 
establishment  of  these  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  table  in- 
serted in  the  Record  showing  the  present 
value  of  the  land  grants  made  possible 
by  the  first  Morrill  Act  of  1862. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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September  IJk 


i 


Land-gnmt  institutions,  by  SUte 


0) 


AU  bnd-cnuit  Institutions. 
82  land-frant  Institutions.. 
16  land-grant  institutions.. 


Lond-frant  funds  of  1863 


Amonnt  of 

fund,  not 

Indudlnc 

value  of 

unsold  land 

(2) 


Unaold  land 


|73,41S,SM 


7^089.  an 


380,113 


AlfttMuna: 

Alabama  AirricuUural  and  Mechanical  C«rileg« 

Auburn  University  '..- _~-— — - — — 

Alaska:  University  of  Alaska 

Arlaona-  University  of  Aritona 

Arkansas: 

Asricaltorol,  Mechanical,  and  Normal  College 

University  of  Arkansas. 

CalifonUa:  University  of  California — ■■ 

Colorado:  Colorado  State  University 

Connecticut:  University  of  Connecticut — - 

Delaware: 

Delaware  State  Collcgf - 

University  of  Delaware 

Fkvida: 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Mech  nical  University _ 

University    f  Florida - 

Oeoraia: 

Fort  Valley  State  CoUeee - 

University  of  Oeortia ~ — — — 

Hawaii:  University  of  Hawaii 

Idaho:  University  oi  Idaho ~ 

Illinois:  University  of  Illinois 

Indiana:  Purflue  University 

Iowa:  Iowa  State  University  of  Science  and  Technology... 

Kansas:  Kansas  State  University  of  Agriculture  and  Applied  Science 

Kentucky: 

Kentucky  SUte  College — - 

University  of  Kentucky - - 

Louisiana:  _ 

Louisiann  State  University  and  Atsricultnral  and  Mechanical  CoUege 

Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mecttanical  College. 

Maine:  University  of  Maine 

Maryland:  ,,,       ,     ^ 

Maryland  SUte  College,  U  nlversity  of  Maryland 

University  of  Maryland - - 

Massachusetts: 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tedinotogy 

University  of  Massa<-husett5 

Mlebigan:  Michigan  State  University  of  Agriculture  and  Applied  Science.- 

lIlBBnota:  University  of  Minnesoto 

lCiHiHi|H><: 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechankad  CoUege — - 

Mississippi  SUte  University 

Missouri: 

Lincoln  Unlveralty — i - — 

University  of  Missouri ..-. 

Montana:  Montana  State  College — 

Nebraska:  Unirersity  of  Nebraska :—- 

Nevada:  University  of  Nevada • 

New  Hampshire:  University  of  New  Hampshire •- 

New  Jersey:  Rutgers,  the  SUte  University 

New  Mexico:  N>w  Mexico  State  University  of  Agriculture,  Engineering  and  Science. 

New  York:  Cornell  University 

North  Carolina: 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  of  North  Can^ina 

SUte  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  University  of  North  Carolina 

North  DakoU;  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

Ohio:  Ohio  SUte  University -- 

Oklahoma: 

Langston  University - 

Oklahoma  State  University  of  Agriculture  and  Applied  Science 

Oregon:  Oregon  SUte  College 

Pennsylvania:  Pennsylvania  State  University _.. — ._ 

I^uerto  Rico:  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island:  University  of  Rhode  Island _ __ 

South  Carolina: 

Clemson  Apricnltimil  College 

South  Carolina  SUte  College _ ~ 

South  Dakota:  South  DakoU  SUte  CoUege  of  .\gricuiture  and  Mechanic  Arta.. 

Tennessee: 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Stete  University 

University  of  Tennessee — — 

Texas: 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  • 

Prairie  View  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUbbb  • 

Utah:  UUh  State  University  of  Agriculture  and  Applied  Science 

Vermont:  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College 

Virginia; 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute — 

Vlrghiia  State  College.. 

Washington:  Washinifton  SUte  University . . 

West  Virginia;  West  Virginia  University 

Wisconsin:  University  of  Wisconsin 

Wyoming:  University  of  Wyoming , . . . 


>293,900 


Value  of 
land 

(3) 


W.  314. 221 
«.  314. 221 


Number 
of  acres 

(4) 


Other  Federal  land-grant  funda 


Amount  of 

fund,  not 

including 

value  of 

unsold  land 

(») 


T78,1M       «37.873,9W 


133.000 
99a  552 
7H3,  421 
139^000 


84.4aB 
'»  157, 217 


201.533 


(«) 


*6 


778.  lat 


150,000 


ao 

30.006 


37. 573. 906 


Un«))dlaad 


Value  of 
land 

(•) 


to,  148, 48* 


9,148.480 


15.377 
1,390.093  1.341. 1S2  «9^0W 


Number 
of  acres 

(T) 


904,112 


004,113 


190.  «23 


242.302 

"i"a65,'888 
640,013 
340,000 
580.754 
648.376 

30.935 
144, 075 

182.313 

'iii'wo' 


275.370 


37,517 


132.400 

73.000 

146,000 

l.OW.  37« 

45, 290, 158 

06,206 
08,575 


S43,34<i 

1.004,601 

705,902 

134.282 

80,000 

116,000 

i.26<).eii 

688,576 


126.  noo 

2,230,653 

5;24.177 


126,900 


73,002 
63.\377 
11^S90 


129,  ( 





«.u7.at       utm,9»        )m,m 


ivvooo 


25,304 


631.338 


131. 718 


214.910 

500.000 


30.000 

98.  MO 

96,000 

944,006 


400^000 
200,000 


'377,163 
122.000 

344.313 
173.802 
6,79«,ga4 
126,300 
303.806 
473. 6» 


183 


682.390 


161.860 


3,453.480 
"'735,' 302 


18.273 

63,538 

3,834 


210.445 


13,173 


141,213 


122,000 

302.046 

372,792 

«7.a06 


410.380 

US,  no 


Itt 


66,240 


>%374 


«1,312 


73. » 


228.339 


7, 827,  on 
"'"i7,"666' 


314.J 


43,025 
6,035 


3;  084. 100 


2r.4n 


i5.3aBk9n 


234,130 
4.718,400 


3.44^on 


10M38 


S,747 


n,U2 

'ksm 


<  Alabama  Polytt^hnic  Institute  became  offleKlly  known  ai  Aahum  University 
as  of  Jan  1.  lOGO. 

*  Rxcluitis   amount?   formerly   includeil   as  fimds   temporarOy  ftmctionbig  as 
principaL 

'  Nominal  vslue  reported. 

•  Bcported  as  not  avaOrble.  ' 


•  Negotlaflims  pending  with  SUte  gnvemnient  lor  rest<]ration  of  96,410. 

•  Data  arc  lor  flaoal  ye;u-  ended  Aug.  31.  1050. 

'  Negotiations  pending  with  SUte  government  for  restoration  of  $86,827. 

Source:  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  "SUtistlcs  of  Land-grant  Colleges  and  UnlTor- 
rftiet  year  ended  June  30, 1050,"  i^).  110-111. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pride  to  note  the  out- 
standing role  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota has  achieved.  The  land-grant  fond 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  was  $45 
million  in  1959 — more  than  60  percent  of 
the  total  land -grant  funds  of  all  land- 
grant  institutions. 

Through  the  years  Federal  support  for 
the  land-grant  institutions  has  in- 
creased. In  1887  Congress  started  to 
appropriate  funds  for  an  agricultural 
exp>eriment  station  in  epch  State  under 
the  direction  of  the  land-grant  institu- 
tion. 

Later,  In  1914,  the  Federal  Government 
began  cooperation  with  the  States  in 
providing  extension  work  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics.  The  Smith-Lever 
Act  required  the  matching  of  Federal 
appropriations  with  State,  college,  or 
local  funds  to  help  promote  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work.  Under  this 
program,  total  Federal  appropriations 
from  1914  through  fiscal  1961  have 
totaled  $949,474,000. 

Another  program  of  Federal  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  was  established  by 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  to  sup- 
port vocational  education.  This  program 
grew  out  of  a  recognized  need  for  ade- 
quately financed  education  programs  in 
agriculture,  trades,  and  industries. 

Support  for  vocation  education  is  even 
more  vital  today  than  It  was  47  years 
ago,  and  Congress  has  expanded  this 
program  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
times — extending  Federal  support  to 
other  areas  of  vocational  education  such 
as  home  economics,  distributive  occupa- 
tions, practical  nursing,  and  fishing  oc- 
cupations. 

Most  recently,  under  the  National  IDe- 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958.  the  area 
vocational  training  program  has  been 
strengthened  to  help  alleviate  the  man- 
power shortage.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  helping  the  States  to  provide 
training  of  less-than-college  grade  for 
youth,  adults,  and  older  persons  includ- 
ing instruction  for  apprentices  to  fit 
them  for  useful  employment  as  highly 
skilled  technicians  in  fields  necessary 
for  the  national  defense. 

Under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  the 
NDEA,  total  Federal  appropriations 
supporting  vocational  education  from 
1917  through  fiscal  1961  have  totaled 
$777,993,500. 

The  depression  of  the  1930's  gave  im- 
petus to  the  need  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  establish  a  great  many  pro- 
grams which  advanced  the  education  of 
thousands  of  persons — ClTllian  Conser- 
vation Corps.  Federal  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration,  Works  Progress 
Administration.  Works  Projects  Admin- 
istration. National  Youth  Administra- 
tion. Public  Works  Administration,  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation. 

These  programs  helped  to  build  thou- 
sands of  schools  across  the  country. 
They  provided  loans  through  the  RFC 
to  public  school  authorities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  teachers'  salaries.  And 
they  made  It  possible  for  thousands  of 
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young  men  and  women  to  be  employed 
and  to  continue  their  education  in  school. 
The  program  administered  through  the 
National  Youth  Administration  gave  as- 
sistance to  more  than  2,134,000  different 
students  during  the  8-year  period  from 
L935  through  1943.  Although  the  basic 
intent  of  this  program  was  to  provide 
emergency  depression  relief,  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  these  trained  per- 
sons contributed  to  our  defense  effort  in 
World  War  n. 

During  World  War  n,  the  Federal 
Government — ^in  the  interest  of  national 
security — became  involved  in  education 
programs  to  aid  the  war  effort. 

Nursery  and  special  schools  were  set 
up  to  care  for  children  whose  parents 
were  doing  defense  work. 

And  tmder  the  student  war  loans 
program,  more  than  $3,335,000  in  loans 
were  provided  to  students  in  technical 
and  professional  fields  whose  employ- 
ment was  essential  to  the  war  effort. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  Federal  Gtov- 
ernment  has  given  broad  opportunities 
for  education  to  veterans  of  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

Under  the  GI  bill,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  $15,525,995,000  in 
educational  benefits  for  World  War  n 
veterans  up  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1961. 

Korean  veterans'  GI  educational  bene- 
fits through  fiscal  year  1961  have  totaled 
$4,291,984,000.  The  combined  total  of 
educational  benefits  for  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war  have 
totaled  $18,817.979.000— close  to  $20  bU- 
lion  in  Federal  funds  for  the  education 
of  Americans  who  have  served  in  the 
armed  services. 

Another  program  enacted  by  Congress 
after  World  War  II  speeded  transfer  of 
surplus  property  to  tax-supported,  non- 
profit educational  institutions.  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  universities  gained 
more  than  100  million  items  of  educa- 
tional equipment  and  surplus  buildings 
containing  an  estimated  17  million 
square  feet  of  usable  floor  space. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  NIH  provides  a 
sizable  amount  of  Federal  money  to  our 
colleges  and  universities. 

This  is  Federal  aid  to  education  in  the 
form  of  research  grants,  facilities,  and 
forms  of  scientific  research.  Over  a  15- 
year  period  this  money  has  totaled  more 
than  $l</4  billion. 

At  my  request.  NIH  came  up  with  the 
f(^owing  estimates  of  money  supi^ed  to 
these  institutions  of  higher  education 
from  1945  through  fiscal  1961. 

During  this  period  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  have  passed  out  $1,009.- 
500.000  for  biomedical  research  projects, 
and  three-fourths  of  this  amount — $757 
million — went  for  research  at  colleges 
and  universities. 

Furthermore,  during  this  period  from 
1945  through  fiscal  1961,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  has  given  $330  mil- 
lion to  colleges  and  univ^sitles  for  bio- 
medical research  training. 

NIH  has  also  passed  out  more  than 
$77  million  for  construction  and  equip- 


ment under  its  health  research  facilities 
program — and,  of  course,  most  of  tliis 
money  goes  to  America's  colleges  and 
universities. 

Finally,  NIH  provides  Federal  money 
for  graduate  fellowships  in  medical  re- 
search. From  1945  through  Jime  30, 
1961.  NIH  has  spent  $75  million  for  these 
graduate  fellowships. 

The  total  for  all  these  NIH  programs 
for  this  15-year  program  comes  to 
$1,239  million. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  fine  institution 
is  making  tremendous  contributions  to 
America's  rapid  progress  in  scientific  re- 
search. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has  provided  more 
than  $230  million  for  the  improvement 
of  science  education  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  in  our 
colleges  and  universiti€«. 

At  my  request,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  prepared  a  table  listing  its 
grants  in  support  of  science  education 
since  1951  and  a  table  listing  programs 
supported  in  fiscal  1961. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  tables  and  the  covering 
letter  from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Sctxnci  Pottndatioic, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  §.  1961. 
Hon.  Htjbekt  Htxmpkkzt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Ma.  Hitmphkkt:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  August  30,  I  am  pleased  to 
forward  Information  concerning  the  amount 
of  funds  disbiirsed  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  the  support  of  science  edu- 
cation  grants  since  1951. 

With  respect  to  the  enclosed  summaries  of 
NSP  grant  support  by  educational  leyels,  I 
should  perhaps  note  that  the  total  of  ex- 
penditures reported  does  not  represent  our 
total  program  activity  for  any  flacal  year; 
although  a  portion  of  such  activities  as  our 
program  of  support  of  basic  research  also 
could  be  said  to  support  the  education  of 
scientists,  the  major  intent  of  activities  such 
as  these  Is  to  enable  proven  scientists  to 
make  fiirther  progress  in  research.  The  level 
of  support  shown  in  the  enclosed  table  for 
each  fiscal  year  therefore  represents  only 
that  portion  of  the  Foundation's  appropria- 
tion which  has  contributed  directly  to  the 
Improvement  of  science  education  at  the 
various  levels  of  the  educational  process.  We 
make  no  grants  directly  to  secondary  or 
elementary  schools.  The  programs  we  are 
reporting  on  in  the  enclosiu-es  Involve  grants 
to  universities  and  colleges  (plus  a  few  to 
scientific  research  laboratories  and  profes- 
sional societies)  and  fellowship  awards  to 
Individuals  who  are  provided  further  scien- 
tific training  as  NSP  Pellows. 

We  appreciate  yotir  Interest  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
we  win  be  happy  to  provide  any  additional 
Information  you  may  wish  concerning  our 
programs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

KnrH  R.  Kxi.80W, 
Deputy  Assistant  Director  for  Scien- 
tific Personnti  and  Education. 
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TfSF  grants  in  support  of  education  in  the 
aciencet 


Total  grant  support  by  program  fiscal  year 
196 1 


Fiscal  year 


1S61.. 
1W2.. 
196S.. 
1964.. 
1«6.. 
IML. 
1967- 

laes.. 

1M».. 
M60L. 
1961.. 


ElemMitanr 
and  second- 
ary school 
education  i 


naooo 

21,726 
92,750 
1,143,700 
10. 277, 941 
13,035.916 
44.116,491 
42,778,355 
39.234,294 


Higher 
education 


Program 


Total - 


150,711,172 


$1,532,971 

1, 487. 770 

1,799,678 

2,009,401 

2, 522, 087 

4,322,606 

6,231470 

16, 665, 990 

20,026,075 

23,482,082 


Fellowship  projrram 

Institute  program 

Research  participation  and 
science  activities  for  teach- 


ers. 


Science  education  for  under- 
graduate students 

Science  e<luc-ation  for  sec- 
ondary school  students 

Course  content  improve- 
ment profram 


Total. 


80, 081, 130 


$800,000 
30, 992, 949 


864,768 


3, 049, 806 
3,626,001 


39,234,294 


$12, 319, 432 

2,661,680 


2, 461. 747 

8,387.775 

0 

2,631,448 


23,482.082 


'  Although  the  granu  reported  In  this  column  are  for 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  Improving  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  secondary  and  eleraentury  schools,  the  grant.s 
have  been  made  in  virtually  all  cases  to  colleges  and 
universities. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In 
fiscal  1961  total  Federal  spending  for 
education  was  close  to  $3  billion.  This 
total  covers  a  broad  range  of  Federal 


support  for  education — support  pro- 
vided through  many  of  the  programs  I 
have  already  discussed,  as  well  as  sup- 
port provided  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  under  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  for  federally  impacted  school 
districts. 

The  cumulative  total  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  under  these  many  different 
programs  during  the  10  years  from  fiscal 
1951  through  fiscal  1960  comes  to  more 
than  $20  billion. 

In  order  to  show  the  wide  range  of 
Federal  support  for  education.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table,  pre- 
pared at  my  request  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  or  Edvcation,  School  Finance  Section,  Jclt  31,  1961 
Federal  support  of  education,  amaunt  by  agency  and  program,  fiscal  years  1951,  1953,  1955,  1957,  1959,  and  1960 

[In  thousands  of  dollarsl 


Agency  and  program 


Amount  by  year 


Total. 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wellare. 


OflBce  of  Education: 

OfBce  Administrati<Mi ■ 

Civil  defense  adult  educatl(m_ 

College  bousing  loans 

OMpiintlve  Twearch  in  education 

FeDowahips  in  programs  for  the  edacatioii  of  the  mentally  retarded 

Instruction  In  land-grant  colleges 

National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968: 

Student  loan  program - • 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  program 

Fellowship  program ._ 

Improvement  of  State  educational  statistical  servioes 

Language  development  program 

Science,  mathematics,  and  foreigu  language  instruction 

Utilization  of  new  educational  media — 

Rursd  library  services 

School  assistance  in  federally  aflectcd  areas - 

Vocational  education  ' 

Federally  aided  corporations: 

Ameriean  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Clallaudet  CoUcRe . 

Howard  I'niversity 

Food  and  Drug  Administration;  Training  for  State  and  local  officials 

Office  of  Vocatfonal  Rehabilitation: 

Research  fellowshipe 

Research  and  demonstratfon  project  grants 

Training  grants 

Public  Health  Service: 

Training  of  State  health  personnel  at  the  Commimlcable  Diseaee  Center 
Education  in  hospitals 

Grants  to  States  for  public  health  personnel  training.... 

Training  of  Indian  health  personnel .- 

Research  fellowships 

Traineeships  and  training  grants 

Training  at  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  resident  and  intern  training... 

Social  Security  Administration: 

Training  State  personnel  in  maternal  and  child  health  programs 

J        Training  State  personnel  in  public  assistance  agencies 

Surplus  property  utilization  > 


1951 


2,511,839 


111.870 


2,ta9 


1963 


1.416^808 


310,575 


M40 


0 
0 

.■>,030 


Department  of  Agriculture. 


Cooperative  agricultural  extension  program 

School  support  from  national  forest  and  submarglnal  luui  revenues  *. 

School-lunch  program 

State  agricultural  ex|)eriinent  stations.. 


Department  of  Commerce. 


Census  training  for  foreign  technicians 

Merchant  marine  schools 

Training  foreign  meteorologists 

Research  and  training  in  the  Naticmal  Bureau  of  Standards. 


Department  of  Defense. 


Service  academies 

Education  for  military  personnel  at  civilian  instituttans. 

Education  of  ofTduty  personnel 

Education  of  civilian  employees... 

Education  of  dependent  children  overseas. 

Operation  of  school  buses 


0 

0 
0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

16.727 

26,685 

125 

368 

4,262 


0 
0 

5,030 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
200,084 
25,366 

185 

503 

4,047 


1956 


1,571,536 


301  MO 


3,506 
45 


0 

0 

5,«)52 


191 


«n 


64.638 


171,154 


32.141 

8,435 

118,082 

12,496 


^3B2 


i,Mi 


36,507 


13,048 
6,734 
6,135 


370 
187 


2,014 

7,977 

127 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
214,507 
30,351 

215 

674 

7,664 


1967 


l.MtlMO 


467, 2n 


4,871 
5B 


941 

0 

5,063 


1M9 


2,413.186 


717, 8M 


KtM 


t752 

0 

6,062 


790 

306 
181 
633 


0 

•,«n 

0 

6,3»4 

0 

367 

0 

6,010 

0 

60,630 

0 

1.000 

1,440 

5,218 

I7J,835 

216,006 

37,063 

44.638 

240 

410 

3,162 

072 

1900 


2,008,096 


1,007,453 


3,686 


2,556 

11,488 

149 


88,841 


196,693 


32.117 

17,490 

133,540 

12,546 


4,024 


4,024 


40,714 


15,956 

7,089 
8,683 


i,9U 


483 
118.386' 


245,071 


39,800 

16,871 

169,291 

19,100 


2,682 


3,593 
39 


47,956 


l^sel 

6,  AM 
9,870 


10^421 


1.000 
2,«W 

567 

216 
1,150 

179 

5,416 

30.836 

3,57 


flOO 

188,676 


398,399 


50,080 

29,080 

290.431 

28,856 


2,884 


2,836 
48 


4.686 


^000 
4,790 

700 

215 
1.272 

283 
10,154 
00.303 

318 


3, 665 

000 

303,860 


383,666 


63,886 

22,880 

27^945 

30,846 


3,403 


00,509 


38,480 
8,800 

10. 579 
2.095 

24,375 


82 

3,366 

41 

104 


10,837 
•M 

360,000 

3,300 
1,000 
6,U52 

9.619 

18,888 

4.670 

1,139 

8,  too 

64,000 

3,915 

7,000 

333,600 

46,238 

410 

1,116 

6,440 

6 

103 
^S00 
6,097 

643 

266 

1,423 

301 

14.384 

73,909 

476 

187 

1,586 

10 

319,500 


430,816 


68, 715 

30,343 

305,511 

30,846 


4,383 


88,608 
9,834 

12,061 
3.074 

30,609 
485 


88 

4,016 

72 

206 


846^986 


88,886 
11,181 
12,199 
4,330 
33,700 
450 


1961 
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Federal  $upport  of  educatum,  amourU  by  agency  and  program,  fiscal  years  1961,  1968,  1966,  1967,  1959,  and  1960 — Continued 

[In  thoaamds  of  dollars] 


Agency  and  program 

Amoontbyyear 

1051 

1998 

1966 

1957 

19S0 

1960 
(estimate) 

Department  of  Defense— f 
I'ubUc  schools  In  Non 
FMeral  CoobcII  on  M 
BaaMTcfa  and  develop 

Department  of  the  Interle 

AlaakB  Mkpal  •oaatmi 
Boreao  of  Minea  safet 

Kdncatlon  of  depend* 
Public  schools  hi  Ame 
Put. lie  schools  In  the  ; 
Public  schools  m  the  ' 
Public  schools  lor  Ind 
B^ool  support  from  p 

Department  of  JaBtk»..4 

lontlnned 

item  Mariana           .  ... 

103 

405 
207,263 

101 

edlcftl  Edneation  for  National  Defnun  Provam.. 

75 

U4 

240 

473 

246,176 

45,834 

58.834 

80,263 

90,794 

113,677 

105,804 

^ftnm                                                                                                                                                                  .  . 

101 

780 

14 

8,807 

•87 
30 

3,260 

850 
27 

1,363 

898 

39 

1.047 

1,200 

38 

3W 

51 

399 

59,348 

61.276 

1,250 

ots  Of  NaiSotiU  Park  Scrrtoe  flmployees 

59 
2fi8 

IMbltof  Islands 

rrnst  Territory  of  the  PaeUlc  Islands 

huts  ♦                        . - — — . 

36 

290 
27,118 
17,506 

84 

300 
30,117 
24,129 

36 

250 

37,541 

38,310 

48 

410 
49,433 
38,618 

51 

419 
50,597 

abllc  land  reveone » 

53,350 

,4«  ...•..•..._„•......._-•.••*•--*------•-«---'-----*-------- - 

889 

422 

461 

530 

1.416 

1,004 

9 

225 

1.182 

6 

PoUoe  tramini  scboot 
Eduoatkn  and  vocatk 

Department  of  Labor 

Promotkn  of  apprent 
Trata^m  !■  labor  ami 
TvllUK,  flOUUBeUng,  a 

Deiwrtment  of  Bute 

Educational  exc^iangt 
Cooperative  edueatioi 

Department  of  tbe  Trean 

r.8.  Coast  Gaard  A* 
Education  of  depende 
U.S.  Coast  OuMtl  offl 
Internal  Revenue  Ser 

Atomic  Energy  Commlaai 

225 

nal  trmlnlnc  tn  pcnftl  toMtiitlotis 

880 

422 

461 

630 

1,373 

Hffhin  Anfl  trftinliw           .- 

3,927 

5,188 

6,236 

5,940 

10.941 

13,362 

3,183 
744 

3,324 
1,864 

3,100 
2,076 

3,809 
2.541 

4,009 

3,167 
3,765 

4.047 

allie<  fields  for  foreign  visitors.  ...... — 

3,400 

Dd  placement  interviews  for  high  school  senlon 

4.815 

program -. 

wi  acUvttiM  in  otiMT  eountrias 

37,403 

40,100 

47,751 

57,811 

73,790 



23.360 
14.042 

19,766 
20,332 

18,006 
29,146 

31^600 
81.3S1 

29,348 
44,412 

iry ~ - 

idemT.. _ 

1,800 

2.865 

2,806 

3,880 

5,213 

6,800 

1,768 

0 

83 

2.513 

0 

82 

2,435 
13 

88 

3,265 
23 
63 

4.066 
37 
56 

1.061 

4,150 
37 

(cr  poetgra<luate  and  spedaUaed  training .„ .._. 

vice  Uaining  (or  enforcement  personnel 

96 
1.023 

eo 

18,908 

2^221 

H479 

80,717 

61.0(7 

62, 708 

13,487 
1,055 

3,682 
684 

17,362 

606 

6,780 

303 

19,431 

229 

4,410 

400 

21.284 

413 

4,007 

4,023 

39.628 

925 

4.988 

5.636 

5a485 

KeUowshipa 

Bupi>ort  of  public  tchi 
Special  training  progr 

Educatioa  in  the  Caa 
District  of  Columbia 

nob  at  AKC  fMdlltlas 

ams ... . .... ... . . 

1,180 
4.347 
6,786 

al  Zone 

2.300 

2,635 

2,910 

3.647 

5,019 

7,866 

2,300 

2,635 

2,910 

3,647 

5,019 

7,855 

2.728 

2,310 

5,063 

6,077 

7,743 

7.734 

Support  of  public  schools. — 

2,728 

2,310 

^063 

5,077 

7,742 

7.734 

Federal  Aviation  Agencjt.;. 

101 

348 

266 

461 

1.036 

1,068 

Aviation  training  of  ft 
Otitservlce  tratntng  i* 
IntematkmalClvif  A 

Trign  nationals --  -r  —  — 

100 

1 

345 

3 

20 

432 

9 
30 

994 

14 
28 

1,034 

viat  on  Orpmlzatian  feUowa >■... 

34 

7 

14 

16 

reoeftu  uepoeit  insnrantr  v^iijutbuuu ~. — • — 

.«■      •. 

Outaervioe  trabiing  o 
Library  of  Cengren 

femi^yeei 

..»..*.»---. 

7 

14 

16 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,067 

1,368 

1,619 

Reading  matorial  tor  the  blind 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,067 

1.808 

1,U9 

National  AermanUo  am 

1  Space  Administration 

710 

618 

675 

680 

5,023 

8,640 

47 
4,976 

130 

Grants  and  eoDtracts 
National  Science  Foundt 

for  lostaitdi .— . — -.— — . — .™. ..... 

710 

618 

675 

680 

8,420 

tlon — 

3,230 

10,100 

34.963 

122,820 

133.836 

Baaie  research  grant* 
Research  faclUUes  grt 

Fellowshlnt 

1,813 

8,009 

16.368 
6.382 
3,354 

10,948 

46,960 
15,580 
13,071 
48,219 

56.300 
11,644 

1,366 
41 

1,784 
816 

13,431 

InsUtutea  and  Q>eri4. 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defen 

Civil  defense  residea 
Support  of  State  trat 

Tennessee  Valley  Authci 

1  projects 

52.401 

$e  MoWllratloo 

707 

1.741 

899 

t  and  extension  schools 

alng  programs 



-.-. 

629 
1,212 

675 
816 

Ity 

098 

657 

486 

888 

608 

006 

Cooperative  reaearcli,  test,  and  demonstration  grants 

603 

6C7 

485 

582 

593 

606 

Veterans'  Admlnistratloi 

Vocational  rebabiUU 
Readjustment  tralnli 
War  orphans  ednmti 
Feet  to  educaOooal  1 

\ — 

3.130,310 

728,672 

710,084 

813,965 

602.036 

400,771 

ig  program — .. 

onal  aasistanae .-i 

nsUtutlons 

176,876 

1,943,341 

0 

0 

67,769 

667,803 

0 

40.770 

664.514 

0 

4,800 

80,508 

773.900 

2,351 

7,100 

22,307 

7,663 
6,700 

17,910 

371,404 

11,457 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


>  IiKiu<1es  (unds  for  areu  vocational  education  programs  imder  the  National  Defense 
Xdunttion  Act.  __ 

*  Amounts  reported  are  acquisition  cost  of  tranalBrrad  real  and  personal  property 
tor  e<lucational,  health,  and  civil  defense  pun>o,>!e«. 

» Amounts  reported  Indude  funds  to  be  used  tor  schools  and  roads  as  determined 
by  each  State. 


*  Amount  Ibr  1900  does  not  include  construction  fimds. 

Sources:  DaU  for  fiscal  years  1051  through  1969  are  from  "  Federal  Funds  for  Bdo- 
catton.  1958-59  and  1959-60."  Estimates  tor  1960  are  from  "Federal  Support  of 
Education:  Fields,  Levels,  Recipients,  1958-60  and  1959-60." 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  More  than  10  years 
ago  Congress  adopted  the  broad  concept 
of  Federal  responsibility  as  it  relates  to 
public  schools  in  the  federally  impacted 
areas.  In  1950,  the  81st  Congress  recog- 
nized two  essential  needs : 

First,  to  help  build  public  schools  in 
school  districts  burdened  by  substantial 
increases  in  their  school  enrollments 
which  resialt  from  Federal  activities; 

And  second,  to  help  school  districts 
meet  exp>enses  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance when  such  districts  are  providing 
education  for  these  federally  connected 
children. 

To  help  meet  these  needs.  Congress 
enacted  Public  Law  815  for  classrooms 
construction  assistance  and  Public  Law 
874  for  operation  and  maintenance 
assistance. 

I  have  always  had  a  deep  interest  in 
these  measures,  for  it  was  my  privilege 
to  sponsor  them  in  the  Senate,  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
held  hearings  upon  these  measures,  and 
to  lead  the  floor  action  which  resulted  in 
Senate  approval  of  this  legislation. 

I  might  add  that  I  still  have  on  my 
oflBce  wall  the  pen  President  Truman 
used  to  sign  these  particular  bills  into 
law.  This  pen  has  great  significance 
and  value  to  me,  because  I  consider  the 
aid-to-impacted-schools  program  to  be 
a  major  landmark  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  our  Nation.  It  has  been  most 
gratifying  to  me  to  observe  the  contribu- 
tions to  school  construction  and  main- 
tenance that  have  been  made  under  these 
laws. 

Under  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874  Congress  has  appropriated  more  than 
$2  billion  from  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram in  1950  through  fiscal  1961.  My 
own  State  of  Minnesota  has  received 
more  than  $5  million  under  this  program. 

Preliminary  estimates  by  the  Office  of 
Education  for  fiscal  1961  indicate  that 
the  cumulative  total  of  Federal  money 
made  available  under  the  construction 
program  comes  to  $1,025,977,000,  and  the 
cimiulative  total  under  the  operation  and 
maintenance  program  comes  to  $1,179,- 
132,000. 

These  Agues  do  not  include  budgets  or 
appropriations  which  have  been  author- 
ized and  enacted  thus  far  this  year  for 
fiscal  1962.  That  would  mean  it  would 
be  necessary  to  add  appropriations  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  for 
Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874,  for 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  the 
many  vocational  educational  acts,  as  well 
as  much  of  the  research  being  conducted 
In  many  other  departments  of  govern- 
ment, including  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  others, 
because  much  of  the  research  activities 
affect  directly  the  educational  establish- 
ments of  the  Nation.  For  example,  the 
work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
is  phenomenal.  The  amount  of  the 
appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  runs  into  billions  of  dollars. 
Much  of  this  money  is  let  out  by  contract 
to  educational  institutions  to  perform 
particular  projects  or  to  fulfill  projects 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  through  its  program  of  con- 
tracts with  educational  institutions, 
strengthens  the  educational  establish- 
ment of  the  Nation.  This  is  a  form  of 
Federal  assistance.  I  say  that  because 
scientists  are  hired,  laboratories  are 
constructed,  and  other  facilities  are  ex- 
panded and  developed,  and  a  tremendous 
effort  is  undertaken  in  the  field  of 
scientific  research,  including  the  ex- 
pansion of  laboratory  facilities  and  the 
improvement  of  general  educational 
facilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  high- 
lights from  the  10th  annual  report  on 
the  impacted  areas  school  aid  program 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Highlights  Prom  the  10th  ANhruAL  Report 
or  THE  Commissioner  or  E^oucation,  June 
30,  1960.  ON  the  Administration  or  Pttblic 
Laws  874  and  815 

public  law  874 — MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION 

For  the  10th  consecutive  year  the  number 
of  eligible  school  districts  and  the  total 
amount  of  their  entitlements  Incresksed. 

The  sum  of  $186.3  million  was  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1960  as  compared  with  •167.3 
million  for  fiscal  year  1959. 

The  number  of  eligible  school  districts  in- 
creased from  3.762  in  fiscal  year  1959  to  3,821 
in  fiscal  year  1960. 

Increases  were  chlefiy  attributable  to 
growth  in  school  population,  greater  Interest 
of  school  officials,  and  new  or  expanded 
Federal  activities. 

Federally  connected  pupils  totaled  more 
than  1.5  million,  representing  approximately 
15  percent  of  total  attendance  in  eligible 
districts. 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  the  3,821  eligible 
districts  approximated  10.2  million,  or  about 
one- third  of  all  pupils  attending  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  the 
Nation. 

Entitlements  of  approximately  1186.3  mil- 
lion constituted  about  4.9  per  centum  of 
current  operating  costs  of  eligible  districts. 

Entitlements  of  over  $175  million  resulted 
from  1,496.299  pupils  who  resided  on  Federal 
property  or  resided  with  a  parent  employed 
on  Federal  property  or  both. 

Pa3nTients  of  approximately  $9  million  were 
made  for  30.082  pupils  in  attendance  at 
schools  on  45  Federal  installations,  chiefly 
military  bases. 

The  number  of  different  tax-exempt  Fed- 
eral properties  claimed  as  a  basis  for  payment 
totaled  4,818,  an  increase  of  220  over  1959. 

Over  240  million  acres  in  federally  owned 
property  were  claimed  as  a  basis  for  entitle- 
ment as  compared  with  224  million  acres  in 
fiscal  1959. 

$962,212,788  has  been  appropriated  for  this 
program  from  Its  beginning  in  1950  through 
fiscal  year  1960. 

PUBLIC     LAW     SIS CONSTRUCTION 

The  sum  of  $962,585,000  has  been  appro- 
priated from  the  beginning  of  the  program 
In  1950  through  fiscal  year  1960. 

The  sum  of  $948.5  million  in  Federal  funds 
has  been  reserved  for  4,733  construction 
projects  submitted  by  approximately  1,872 
different  local  school  districts. 

To  these  funds  school  districts  have  added 
an  estimated  $593  million  (exclusive  of  site, 
off-site  Improvements,  and  other  costs)  for 
a  total  of  over  $1.54  billion  used  to  con- 
struct 50,511  classrooms  and  related  facilities 
for  1.468,139  pupils. 

Of  the  total  granted  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts $38  million  has  been  allocated  under 


title  IV  (now  sec.  14)  to  231  projects  to  pro- 
vide 1.329  public  school  classrooms  for  37.876 
pupils  (primarily  children  living  on  Indian 
reservations) . 

Approximately  $103.1  million  has  been  al- 
located for  Federal  construction  of  266  proj- 
ects on  Federal  prop>erty  comprising  2,805 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  for  84.691 
pupils  living  on  Federal  property. 

Thirty-nine  projects  costing  over  $7  mil- 
lion were  reserved  for  construction  of  tempo- 
rary school  facilities  housing  13.448  pupils. 

Of  the  4.733  projects  approved  1.336  are 
new  elementary  schools  and  1.904  are  addi- 
tions to  elementary  schools.  434  are  new  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  726  are  additions  to 
secondary  schools,  and  333  are  for  Improve- 
ments to  existing  facilities,  such  as  equip- 
ment, heating  plants,  etc. 

Of  the  4,733  projects  for  which  Federal 
funds  have  been  reserved  3,084  are  com- 
pleted, 503  are  under  construction,  and  246 
are  in  the  preconstructlon  stage. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  has  not 
been  the  slightest  hint  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  the  school  districts  which  have 
participated  in  this  fine  program.  I 
have  heard  no  complaints  of  Federal 
domination  or  Federal  dictatorship.  I 
know  of  no  community  that  has  lost  its 
capacity  or  ability  for  self-government. 

During  public  hearings  in  1959,  re- 
peated questioning  of  witnesses  failed  to 
turn  up  a  single  case  of  Federal  control 
over  instruction  or  administrative  poli- 
cies in  the  school  systems  receiving 
Federal  funds  under  Public  Laws  815  and 
874. 

Both  programs  provide  Federal  usist. 
ance  for  three  categories  of  federally 
connected  children.  The  first  group  of 
children — category  A— are  those  whose 
parents  both  reside  and  work  on  Federal 
property.  Federal  payments  for  these 
children  are  now  permanent  law. 

However,  the  provisions  for  the  other 
two  categories  of  children  covered  by  the 
legislation  expired  as  of  June  30  this 
year.  These  two  categories  provide  for 
Federal  payments  to  school  districts  for 
children  when  their  parents  reside  or 
work  on  Federal  property — category  B 
children— and  for  category  C  children 
whose  parents  are  employed  in  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  carried  on 
directly  or  through  a  contractor  and 
whose  enrollment  in  the  local  public 
schools  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  total  enrollment  of  such 
schools. 

Two  other  important  provisions  of  the 
acts  which  have  also  expired  provide, 
first,  for  payments  to  certain  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  lost  substantial  school 
revenue  resources  because  of  Federal 
acquisition  of  property  and.  second,  for 
special  school  construction  assistance  to 
school  districts  with  large  enrollments 
of  children  living  on  Indian  reservations. 

Now  we  all  know  that  these  programs 
were  extended  under  the  provisions  of 
title  II  of  S.  1021  as  passed  by  this  body 
earlier  this  session.  The  Senate  gave 
due  consideration  to  this  problem  during 
the  debate  on  S.  1021  and  we  were  con- 
vinced that  the  federally  impacted 
school  districts  needed  continued  assist- 
ance. 

Furthermore.  It  should  be  quite  clearly 
understood  at  this  very  late  time  of  decl- 
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slon  that  the  numerous  school  districts 
throughout  the  Nation  which  have  re- 
ceived aid  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  due  to  federally  connected 
children  are  faced  with  serious  school 
budget  problems  if  the  program  is  not 
continued. 

Fortunately,  this  program  has  been 
continued.  It  will  mean  that  many  local 
school  districts  will  have  their  other 
problems  solved. 

This  condition  was  clearly  outlined 
by  Senate  Report  743.  In  which  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
points  out  that — 

SUte  laws  generally  specify  final  dates  by 
which  school  budgeU  must  be  approved  for 
a  forthcoming  school  year.  State  laws  also 
generally  set  forth  specific  requirements  re- 
garding revenue  receipts  that  may  be  antici- 
pated for  budget  purposes.  The  majority  of 
the  school  districts  In  the  NaUon  are  re- 
quired to  have  tax  rates  set  and  budget 
approved  for  the  following  school  year  by 
June  or  July.  In  a  few  States  action  may 
be  taken  as  late  as  August,  and,  in  still  other 
States,  budgets  for  the  foUowlng  year  are 
set  as  early  as  May  or  June. 

In  view  of  this  the  committee  declared 
that: 

Under  most  State  laws  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  Increase  tax  rates  or  to  secure  funds 
from  other  sources  after  a  budget  has  once 
been  approved.  Thus,  those  districts  that 
anticipated  Federal  payments  under  the  ex- 
piring provisions  of  Public  Law  874  will  be  In 
an  extremely  difficult  position  in  fiscal  year 
1962  U  the  expiring  provisions  of  Public  Law 
874  are  not  extended.  Those  dlstrlcU  in 
which  Federal  payments  under  the  B  cate- 
gory constitutes  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  year's  operating  budget  may  find  It 
neceasary  to  curtail  the  school  year  by  a 
month  or  two  in  the  spring.  Other  districts 
will  be  under  the  necessity  of  restricting 
expenditures  throughout  the  entire  school 
year  in  order  to  continue  school  for  the  full 
term  but  on  a  greatly  reduced  basis.  This 
would  mean  eliminating  some  teachers,  In- 
creasing size  of  olaases.  restricting  trans- 
portation, reducing  necessary  maintenance  of 
buildings,  and  in  other  ways  curtailing  their 
school  programs.  These  reductions  would 
come  In  numerous  communities  at  a  critical 
time  when  the  pressure  of  Increasing  en- 
rollments resulting  from  expanding  employ- 
ment on  Federal  projects  U  becoming  more 
and  more  acute.  In  short,  these  communi- 
ties whose  school  enrollments  are  greatly 
increased  by  the  presence  nearby  of  major 
Federal  projects  vital  to  the  national  defense 
and  welfare  would  find  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain an  acceptable  level  of  educational  serv- 
ices for  the  children  of  those  military  per- 
sonnel and^  workers  who  have  been  assigned 
to  these  Federal  projects. 

We  must  not  permit  the  impacted 
areas  school  aid  programs  under  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  to  lapse  and  die.  The 
education  of  millions  of  American  school 
children  will  be  endangered  If  Federal 
funds  are  not  provided  for  this  program. 

The  appalling  fact  is  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  our  Nation's  school 
children  will  be  squeezed  into  over- 
crowded classrooms  again  during  the 
current  school  year.  And  many  others 
will  go  Into  obsolete  or  makeshift  school- 
rooms because  no  general  Federal  school- 
aid  program  was  enacted  In  this  session. 

Mr.  President.  I  turn  now  to  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.    Let  me  mention 


some  of  the  highlights  of  Its  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  NDEA  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant developments  In  America's  edu- 
cational history.  It  reflects  a  broad 
growing  consensus  In  our  Nation  that 
progress  In  education  Is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional welfare  and  security.  It  has  ex- 
panded educational  horizons  and  opened 
up  new  vistas  for  students  and  teachers. 
It  has  provided  new  opportimitles  and 
new  challenges  to  our  educational  In- 
stitutions, bringing  them  into  an  in- 
creasingly close  partnership  with  other 
public  and  private  Institutions. 

This  Is  the  major  concern  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  most  of  the  pro- 
grams of  Federal  support  for  education — 
to  form  a  partnership  with  the  State  and 
local  governments  to  strengthen  the 
Nation's  schools. 

The  3 -year  record  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  shows  conclusively 
the  effectiveness  of  Federal  assistance 
and  stimulation  in  the  cooperative  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  effort  to  Improve 
American  education.  Although  designed 
primarily  to  strengthen  American  edu- 
cation at  selected,  strategic  points  of 
critical  national  need,  the  National  De- 
fense Ekiucation  Act  has  generated  a  tre- 
mendous upward  surge  that  is  benefit- 
ing every  aspect  of  American  education. 

There  has  been  significant  forward 
progress  and  common  sense  demands 
that  we  extend  this  program  to  make 
certain  that  the  States,  the  thousands 
of  students  who  will  want  to  apply  for 
loans,  fellowships,  the  guidance  Insti- 
tutes, the  language  institutes,  and  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  partici- 
pating In  the  various  programs  can  plan 
in  advance  for  continued  development  of 
the  vitally  Important  areas  of  the  act. 

Furthermore,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  is  closely  allied  with  the 
Nation's  position  in  world  siffalrs.  It  Is 
strengthening  our  entire  educational 
system,  particularly  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  technology. 

Under  NDEA  we  have  financed  199 
graduate  followships  in  physics.  370 
graduate  fellowships  In  engineering,  224 
In  mathematics.  173  in  chemistry  and  17 
in  astronomy.  Aoout  40  percent  of  all 
graduate  fellowships  are  for  studies  In 
science. 

One-third  of  the  230,000  students  get- 
ting NDEA  loans  during  the  3  fiscal  years 
which  ended  last  Jime  30  are  majoring 
In  science,  engineering  and  mathe- 
matics— 16  percent  In  science,  10  per- 
cent In  engineering,  and  6  percent  In 


mathematics.  And  let  us  remember  that 
one  of  the  requirements  for  obtaining  a 
loan  is  a  good  scholastic  record. 

Our  Nation's  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  have  received  about  $88  mil- 
lion during  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  for 
additional  equipment  to  teach  science 
and  mathematics.  This  Federal  money 
is  matched  by  an  equal  amount  locally. 

During  fiscal  1959  and  1960,  the  States 
approved  some  56,000  projects  for  acqui- 
sition of  equipment  and  materials  for 
science  and  mathematics  instruction. 
Furthermore,  the  States  asked  funds  to 
remodel  over  6,000  classrooms. 

The  Importance  and  the  scope  of  these 
mathematics  and  science  projects  are 
becoming  greater  as  time  goes  on. 

We  must  continue  this  progress,  just 
as  we  must  continue  our  progress  in  for- 
eign language  and  area  training,  in  guid- 
ance and  counseling.  In  all  the  NDEA 
programs. 

Let  me  give  a  example — the  number  of 
physics  teachers  In  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  Is  up  from  12.387  In  fis- 
cal 1959  to  14.243  in  fiscal  1961— an  In- 
crease of  almost  one-sixth.  And  the 
number  of  teachers  in  science  and 
mathematics  has  risen  during  the  same 
period  from  24,719  to  35,725. 

Finally,  let  us  take  a  look  at  voca- 
tional education.  The  National  Defense 
Education  Act  has  enabled  many  more 
community  colleges,  technical  high 
schools,  and  other  types  of  public 
schools  to  offer  training  for  highly  skilled 
technical  jobs. 

In  electronics,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber of  trainees  almost  doubled  from 
8,230  in  flsca  1959  to  15,695  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  aeronautical  programs  the 
increase  was  from  543  to  661.  And  In 
instrumentation,  the  Increase  was  tre- 
mendous— from  44  to  992.  The  Office  of 
Education  expects  the  1960  enrollment 
will  be  up  60  p>ercent  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
helped  to  accomplish  this  In  a  number  of 
ways.  One  was  to  finance  salaries  of 
teachers.  Another  was  to  finance  neces- 
sary equipment. 

In  the  3  years  the  National  Defense 
Act  has  been  in  effect,  we  have  spent 
almost  $350  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  finan- 
cial summary  of  the  NDEA  programs, 
prepared  for  me  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Expenditures  for  education  program*  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968 


Title  n:  Student  Loan  Prograna 

TlUe  ni:  Science,  Mathematics,  and  Modem  Foreign  Language  In- 

strucUon  Improvoment . 

Title  IV:  Oraduat<>  Fellowships 

Title  V:  Guidance.  Counsellne,  and  Testlnjr - 

Title  VI:  Advanced  Training  in  Foreign  Areas  and  Languages 

Title  VII:  Educational  Media  Research 

TlUe  Vin:  Area  Vocational  Prop-ams 

Title  X:  arante  to  States  for  Statistical  Servioes , 


Total 

Orand  total  for  fiscal  years  19S9-61. 


Fiscal  1960 


$30,472,686 
»,  866,860 


7,852,872 
1,256,106 

184,040 
3, 750, 000 

365,028 


77,738,803 


Fiscal  1960 


$40,044,034 

40,847,080 
4,620,441 

16,845.810 
5,868,832 
3,603.316 
6.030,333 
1,000,482 


128,770,827 
M0,e22.Oa 


Fiscal  1961 


$57,042,4^ 

27, 410. 242 

11.451.488 

30,160.062 

13,002,014 

4.271,349 

7,071.080 

005,166 


143,112,832 


Source:  Office  of  Educatioa. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  that  we  have  extended  this  act; 
and  I  hope  that  in  the  coming  Congress 
we  shall  not  only  extend  it,  but  also 
will  improve  it.  because  surely  basic  in> 
provements  are  needed. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  George 
J.  Hecht.  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Extension  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  with  a  statement 
signed  by  nine  distinguished  scientists 
who  are  urging  extension  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Hecht's  letter,  the 
statement  of  the  nine  scientists,  and 
biographical  material  about  these  gen- 
tlemen be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
the  statement,  and  the  memorandum 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

August  25,  1961. 

Dear  Sxnatob  Humphrkt:  It  is  Impera- 
tive, we  beUeve,  tluit  you  consider  carefully 
the  enclosed  statement  about  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  issued  by  a  group  of 
our  Nation's  most  distingtilshed  scientists 
headed  by  Dr.  James  B.  Ckjnant,  president- 
emeritus  of  Harvard  University. 

Their  stateoMnt  points  to  the  "confiislon, 
uncertainty,  and  partial  loss  of  the  gains  al- 
ready made"  under  the  NDEA  which  thry  feel 
will  result  if  the  Congress  falls  to  extend  the 
act  before  adjournment  of  the  1961  session. 

For  our  citizens  conunittee,  may  I  stress 
that  it  is  extremely  alarming  that  measxires 
are  being  Introduced  to  single  out.  one  title 
of  the  NDEA  for  renewal  while  abandoning 
the  other  9  titles  for  this  year.  This  act  is 
actually  an  Interdependent  series  of  pro- 
grams which  were  carefully  balanced  to  pro- 
duce the  essential  scientific  and  technical 
manpower  our  Nation  needs. 

School  superintendents,  teachers  of  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  and  foreign  languages, 
vocational  giiidance  personnel,  college  presi- 
dents, vocational  education  teachers,  and 
heads  of  State  departments  of  education — 
those  who  bear  grassroots  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  NDEA — 
assure  us  that  no  valid  educational  purpose 
Is  served  by  this  proposed  piecemeal  ap- 
proach which  they  feel  would  scuttle  the 
most  successful  and  crucial  weapon  in  the 
educational  arsenal  of  the  United  States. 

We  urge  you  to  extend  every  power  and 
influence  at  your  command  to  prevent  the 
dismemberment  of  the  NDEA  and  to  sup- 
port, at  the  very  least,  a  simple  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  entire  act  this  year. 

May  we  have  your  reassurance? 
Cordially, 

Oeobce  J.   HXCHT, 
Chairman,     Citizens     Committee     for 
Extension  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

P.S. — The  scientists  issuing  the  enclosed 
statement  made  their  statement  as  Indi- 
viduals and  not  in  affiliation  with  any  or- 
ganization. You  may,  however,  wish  to  have 
the  attached  page  of  identification  notes. 

A  Statkment  to  the  AimiCAN  People  and 
TO  THE  U.S.  Congress  Ukcimg  Immediate 
ExrENsiOK  or  the  National  Defense 
Education    Act 

We,  the  undersigned,  are  disturbed  by 
the  serious  damage  which  will  be  done  to  the 
vital  program  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  if  the  Congress  fails  to  extend 
that  act  before  adjournment  of  the  1961 
session.  If  action  is  delayed  until  1962, 
State  legislatures  which  must  appropriate 
matching  funds,  school  and  university  of- 
ficials who  must  now  plan  for  the  1962-63 
academic  year,  and  students  whose  educa- 


tional plans  are  in  part  dependent  on  NDEA 
programs  will  be  unable  to  plan  with  con- 
fidence. Unless  the  act  is  extended  now.  the 
school  year  of  IMl-M  will  Inevitably  be 
one  of  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  pwrUal 
loss  of  the  gains  already  made. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act,  en- 
acted by  Congress  in  1958.  provided  major 
help  toward  the  Improvement  of  science  and 
mathematics  Instruction  In  the  Nation's 
schools  and  colleges.    Specifically  It  has: 

1.  Enabled  thousands  of  high  schools  to 
secure  laboratory  equipment,  library  books, 
and  teaching  facilities  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics that  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
obtained. 

2.  Enabled  many  States  to  engage  the 
services  of  science  and  mathematics  super- 
visors or  scientific  consultants  to  help  class- 
room teachers  improve  their  teaching  of 
science  and  mathematics.  The  supervisors 
and  consultants  have  been  particularly 
helpful  in  Introducing  new  and  Improved 
texts  and  teaching  materials  In  science  and 
mathematics. 

3.  Offered  financial  help  to  high  schocd 
graduates  who  have  the  desire  and  ability, 
tmt  not  the  money,  to  go  to  college.  Among 
these  students,  preference  has  been  given 
to  those  who  want  to  specialize  in  science, 
mathematics,  engineering  or,  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

4.  Helped  unlTersities — widely  scattered 
over  the  United  States — to  develop  new  or 
lmpro\'ed  programs  for  graduate  students. 

5.  Aided  graduate  students  who  want  to 
become  college  teachers,  and  who  wUl  be 
needed  for  the  much  larger  college  enroll- 
ment that  must  be  expected  In  the  next  few 
years. 

6.  Provided  similar  Improvements  in  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages. 

These  results  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  have  benefited  students  who 
wish  to  becc«ne  scientists,  methematlclans,  or 
engineers.  They  have  benefited  students 
who  plan  on  careers  in  other  fields  but  to 
whom  a  knowledge  of  science  is  an  essential 
part  of  education  for  inteUigent  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  a  scientific  and  tech- 
nically oriented  world.  In  benefiting  these 
two  groups  the  National  E>efense  Education 
Act  has  started  to  make  an  Important  con- 
tribution toward  strengthening  the  Nation 
that  both  groups  will  serve. 

The  Job  is  well  started,  but  far  from  com- 
plete. The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
has  been  in  effect  for  only  3  years.  The  first 
year  was  largely  one  of  tooling  up.  The 
second  and  third  were  years  o£  growth  and 
improvement.  There  is  good  momentum 
now.  However,  failure  to  extend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  this  year  will 
bring  many  of  the  gains  to  a  halt.  Ex- 
tending the  act  this  year  will  enable  the 
Nation  to  continue  to  build  upon  the  Im- 
provements that  have  already  been  started. 
These  improvements  in  science  education  are 
too  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  to 
allow  the  act  to  be  weakened. 

Detlev  W.  Bronk,  James  B.  Conant,  Lee  A. 
DuBridge,  Frederick  L.  Hovde,  James 
R.  Kllllan,  George  B.  Kistlakowsky. 
W.  A.  Noyes,  Thomas  Park,  J.  A.  Strat- 
ton. 

Signers  of  the  statement  are: 

Detlev  W.  Bronk,  president.  National 
Academy  of  Sciences;  president.  Rockefeller 
Institute;  formerly  president,  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

James  B.  Conant,  presently  engaged  In  a 
study  of  the  American  public  schools  under 
a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corp.,  of  New 
York;  president  emeritus.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; formerly  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

Lee  A.  DuBridge,  president,  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  formerly  member  of 
the  President's  Scientific  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 


Frederick  L.  Hovde,  president,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity: chairman  of  the  Task  Force  Com- 
mittee on  education  for  Presldant- Elect  Ken- 
nedy. 

James  R.  Kllllan.  chairman  of  the  corpora- 
tion ot  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology: formerly  special  aoslctant  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  science  and  technology:  formerly  Chair- 
man. President's  Scientific  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Oeorge  B.  Kistlakowsky,  profea»or  of  chem- 
istry. Harvard  University;  formerly  special 
assistant  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  science  and  technology: 
formerly  Chairman,  President's  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee. 

W.  A.  Noyes,  chairman  of  the  Department 
(rf  Chemistry  and  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  University  of  Rochester. 

Thomas  Park,  president,  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  AdTaneement  of  Science:  pro- 
fessor of  zoology.  University  of  Chicago. 

J.  A.  Stratton.  president,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Members  of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Ex- 
tension of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act    are: 

William  Benton,  A.  B.  Bonds.  James  B. 
Oonant,  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng,  Marion  B. 
Polsom,  Richard  G.  Folsom.  John  W.  Gardner, 
George  J.  Hecht.  Oaylord  P.  Ham  well,  Fred- 
erick L.  Hovde.  Bernard  Locker,  Earl  J.  Mc- 
Grath.  M.  D.  MoMey,  Klmo  Roper.  Anna  M. 
Rosenberg,  Oeorge  N.  Shuster,  Charles  P. 
Taft. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  to  me  from 
the  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation foreign  language  consultant.  Mr. 
Jermaine  Arendt,  about  the  fine  results 
of  the  NDEA  on  foreign  language  teach- 
ing in  Minnesota,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  or  Minnesota, 
Depaktment  or  Education, 
St.  Paul.  Minn  .  August  23.  19€1. 

Dear  Senatok  Humphket:  In  the  last  sev- 
eral numths.  the  National  Defense  EducaUon 
Act  has  somehow  failed  of  rsp— sge  In  Con- 
gress. I  note  with  some  satisfaction  that  a 
citizens  committee  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished to  encourage  the  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent National  Defense  Education  Act  on  a 
1-year  basis.  I  hope  that  you  will  find  it 
possible  to  support  this  extension  ot  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  as  the  current 
law  has  been  a  tremendous  boon  to  the 
school  programs  of  our  State. 

My  position  as  foreign  language  consultant 
of  the  State  department  of  education  has 
enabled  me  to  witness  the  remarkable  effects 
which  the  law  has  had  in  the  teaching  of 
foreign  languages  alone.  Through  the  fiscal 
year  ending  in  June  1960.  •103,598.62  In  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  have  been  disbursed  to 
local  school  sjrstems  in  Minnesota  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  and  materials  for 
foreign  language  instruction.  This  actually 
represents  over  •206.000  which  probably 
would  never  have  been  spent  for  these  pro- 
grams If  It  had  not  been  for  the  avallabUlty 
of  the  matching  Federal  moneys. 

At  least  as  Important  are  the  NDEA  sum- 
mer Institutes  for  foreign  language  teachers 
which  have  provided  training  in  modern 
methods  of  teaching  foreign  languages.  In 
1960,  45  Minnesota  teachers  attended  such 
summer  foreign  language  institutes.  This 
year  with  two  of  the  institutes  here  In  the 
State,  one  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
the  other  at  St.  Theresa's  in  Winona,  at  least 
twice  as  many  Minnesota  teachers  wUl  have 
participated  in  this  excellent  program.  The 
provisions  of  the  act  have  made  It  possible 
to  develop  a  whole  new  set  of  instructional 
aids    for    teaching   five   modern    languages. 
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These  materials  aMne  are  causing  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  textbook  industry  as  publishers 
scramble  to  produce  teaching  materials 
equally  as  good.  In  Minnesota  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  funds  has  enabled  us  to 
create  a  Modern  Language  Advisory  Commit- 
tee which  has  been  guiding  the  growth  of 
foreign  language  programs  here.  If  the  for- 
eign language  program  in  Minnesota  is  going 
to  continue  to  grow  and  Improve.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  no  alternative  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  current  act.  Countless  Min- 
nesota schools  have  purchased  equipment 
ranging  from  a  single  record  player,  several 
tape  recorders.  Junction  boxes,  headsets,  film 
projectors,  books,  et  cetera.  Many  addi- 
tional schools  are  currently  considering  the 
addition  of  language  lat)oratory  fucllltles  and 
expect  to  buy  such  equipment  providing  that 
Federal  matching  funds  are  available. 

Of  approximately  600  foreign  language 
teachers  in  the  State,  only  about  150  have 
so  far  participated  in  the  summer  Institute 
program.  Unless  the  act  is  continued,  otir 
attempt  to  Introduce  modern  audio-lingual 
methods  of  foreign  language  instruction  into 
our  schools  will  bog  down  and  I'm  afraid  we 
will  continue  to  have  the  traditional  gram- 
mar translation  instruction  which  tias  been 
with  us  too  long. 

In  view  of  the  great  need  of  NDEA  help  for 
the  foreign  language  program.  I  wish  to  rec- 
ommend most  hitbly  the  extension  of  the 
current  act.  |  j 

Sincerely,         ' ' 

Jermaine  D.  Abendt, 
Modem  Foreign  Language  Consultant. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Extension  of  the 
National  E>efense  Education  Act  pro- 
vides a  tremendous  opportunity  for  us 
to  help  teachers,  students.  States,  local 
communities,  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  strengthen  education,  and 
thereby  to  help  this  country  meet  the 
unprecedented  demands  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  last 
February,  President  Kennedy  declared: 

Our  progress  as  a  Nation  can  be  no  swifter 
than  our  progress  in  education.  Our  re- 
quirements for  world  leadership,  our  hopes 
for  economic  growth,  and  the  demands  of 
citizenship  Itself  in  an  era  such  as  this  all 
require  the  maximiun  development  of  every 
American's  capacity. 

The  hiunan  mind  is  our  fundamental  re- 
source. A  balanced  Federal  program  must 
go  well  beyond  Incentives  for  Investment  in 
plant  and  equipment.  It  must  include 
equally  determined  measures  to  invest  in 
human  beings — both  in  their  basic  educa- 
tion and  training  and  in  their  more  ad- 
vanced preparation  for  professional  work. 
Without  such  measures,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  carrying  out  its  responsi- 
bilities for  expanding  the  base  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  military  strength. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  see  the  wisdom  of  extend- 
ing— as  we  have— both  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  the  federally 
impacted  areas  program ;  and  I  also  hopt 
that  my  colleagues  will  see  the  wisdom 
and  the  importance  of  extending  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  More  than  ever 
before,  the  times  demand  this  action. 
Commonsense  requires  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  that  we  have 
made  some  strides  forward,  and  I  have 
reviewed  the  long  histoid  of  Federal 
Crovernment  participation  in  educational 
activities.  That  participation  adds  up  to 
billions  of  dollars.  I  also  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  by  means  of  Public  Law 
874,  Public  Law  815.  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  we  have  at  least 


held  the  ground  that  has  been  gained; 
we  have  not  retreated.  But  much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  I  hope  much  more  will 
be  done  in  the  field  of  elementary  school 
and  secondary  school  education,  to  be 
sure.  But  much  remains  also  to  be  done 
in  the  field  of  higher  education  and  in 
the  educational  fields  of  science  and 
technology. 


HOUSING  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
some  time  ago  I  addressed  the  Senate  on 
the  subject  of  housing  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  pointed  to  what  I  thought  was  a 
real  opportunity  for  the  American  hous- 
ing industry  not  only  to  supply  techni- 
cal assistance  for  housing  in  Latin 
America,  but  also  to  supply  building 
materials,  because  in  many  of  these 
countries  building  materials  are  either 
in  short  supply  or  are  not  available  at 
all.  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  a  copy 
of  my  remarks  to  the  Office  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  as  I  did  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

I  have  received  a  very  fine,  compre- 
hensive reply  from  Mr.  Henry  R.  La- 
bouisse.  Director  of  the  AID  program. 
In  his  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Labouisse  points 
out  that  the  ICA  officials  have  been  dis- 
cussing with  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  representa- 
tives of  other  Grovermnent  agencies 
methods  of  more  fully  utilizing  the  re- 
sources of  the  building  materials  indus- 
try in  meeting  the  housing  needs  of 
Latin  America:  and  Mr.  Labouisse  points 
out  that  he  believes  my  pro[>osal  should 
be  the  subject  of  consideration  at  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
since  the  main  responsibility  for  the 
funding  of  housing  programs  in  Latin 
America,  in  connection  with  the  inter- 
American  program  for  social  progress, 
has  been  assigned  to  tlie  Inter- American 
Development  Bank.  In  his  letter,  Mr. 
Labouisse  states: 

In  view  of  the  important  role  assigned  to 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  in 
meeting  Latin  American  housing  needs,  it 
would  appear  desirable  that  that  institution 
take  leadership  in  making  a  detailed  study 
of  how  the  building  materials  Industry  could 
assist  in  meeting  the  pressing  requirements 
in  Latin  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter,  dated  September  13,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

International  Cooperation 

Administration. 
Office  or  the  Director, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  13, 1961. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Hubert:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  July  19,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  your  speech  in  the  Senate  on  housing  for 
Latin  America.  I  had  already  noted  your 
speech  and  t^e  excellent  points  you  made  on 
behalf  of  the  role  of  housing  in  the  Latin 
American  program  and  the  need  for  certain 
practical  steps  to  make  available  increased 
resources  to  that  end. 

As  you  mentioned  in  your  speech,  ICA  of- 
ficials have  been  discussing  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 


other  Government  agencies  methods  of  more 
fully  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  buUding 
materials  industry  in  meeting  the  housing 
needs  of  Latin  America.  Representatives  of 
the  building  materials  industry  have  par- 
ticipated in  these  meetings  and  have  made 
some  particularly  useful  suggestions  with  ref- 
erence to  the  utilization  of  their  materials 
in  low  cost  housing  projects. 

Under  the  Inter-American  program  for  so- 
cial progress  (enacted  May  13,  1961) ,  primary 
responsibility  for  funding  housing  programs 
in  Latin  America  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  (IDB). 
The  trust  agreement  under  which  the  IDB 
administers  the  ^394  milllou  assigned  to  It 
from  the  •SCO  million  social  progress  pro- 
gram authorizes  the  IDB  to  provide  both 
technical  assistance  and  loan  funding  for 
housing  programs,  for  low-income  groups 
through  assistance  to  low  cost  housing  and 
to  institutions  providing  long-term  housing 
finance  and  engaged  in  mobilizing  domestic 
resovuces  for  home  construction. 

In  view  of  the  imjjortant  role  assigned  to 
the  IDB  in  meeting  Latin  American  housing 
needs,  it  would  appear  desirable  that  that  in- 
stitution take  leadership  in  making  a  de- 
tailed study  of  how  the  building  materials 
industry  could  (Msist  in  meeting  the  pressing 
requirements  in  Latin  America.  Naturally, 
the  new  AID  agency  will  be  prepared  to  work 
cooperatively  with  the  IDB  in  Its  efforts  and 
to  make  available  to  it  our  experience  and 
knowledge  in  the  housing  field.  I  am,  there- 
fore, transmitting  copies  of  this  letter  and 
your  recent  speech  to  General  Robert  Cutler. 
U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  IDB,  with  the 
recommendation  that  he  urge  the  IDB  to  ex- 
plore ways  and  means  of  enlisting  the  re- 
sources and  imagination  of  the  UJB.  build- 
ing materials  industry. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  efforts  on  be- 
half of  this  Important  aspect  of  our  Latin 
American  program.  Your  comments  are 
completely  in  consonance  with  one  of  the 
basic  principles  of  the  new  foreign  aid  leg- 
islation which  is  that  U.S.  business  shall  be 
given  every  possible  opportunity  and  en- 
couragement to  provide  commodities  and 
services  and  to  participate  with  us  in  meet- 
ing our  program  objectives  abroad. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  R.  Labouisse. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Inter -American  Develorment 
Bank  will  do  something  about  this  mat- 
ter. The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  sponsored  an  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  which  provided  a 
certain  amount  of  money  for  what  we 
call  mortgage  guarantees.  One  of  the 
great  needs  today  «in  Latin  America  is 
housing.  I  do  not  mean  expensive 
housing;  I  mean  housing  for  most  of  the 
people — low-income  housing,  middle- 
income  housing,  and  also  public  housing 
or  cooperative  housing. 

I  shall  continue  to  talk  about  these 
activities  until  our  Government  gets  off 
dead  center  and  begins  to  move  in  the 
areas  where  there  is  great  need;  and 
the  great  need  is  in  the  fields  of  housing, 
health,  education,  and  credit  for  the 
small  businessmen,  the  farmers,  and  the 
workers.  Unless  we  can  get  the  foreign 
aid  program  down  to  the  people,  it  will 
be  a  complete  failure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  important 
that  some  Member  of  Congress  raise  his 
voice  every  week  to  remind  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  foreign  aid  programs  that  those  pro- 
grsuns  are  designed  to  help  people,  to 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United 
States,    to    improve    living    standards 
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throughout  the  world,  and  to  strengthen 
the  areas  of  freedom  in  the  world.  But 
that  will  not  be  done  unless  there  is  a 
crusading  zeal  to  get  it  done. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  let- 
ter I  have  received  from  Mr.  Labouisse, 
and  I  have  confidence  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  I  hope 
the  inter-American  program  for  social 
progi-ess,  which  relies  so  much  upon  the 
facilities  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  will  proceed  according  to 
schedu  le.  But  I  have  many  worries  about 
it.  For  example,  I  have  been  told  that  in 
recent  days  considerable  capital  has 
been  leaving  Latin  America — in  other 
words,  that  there  has  been  a  flight  of 
private  capital  from  Latin  America. 
This,  in  itself,  could  be  very  serious. 

So  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
our  policy  should  be  quickly  effectuated, 
not  only  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
economies  of  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries, but  also  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  those  countries  in  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  fulfill  its  commitments. 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  FREEDMEN'S 
HOSPITAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
saw  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  an 
editorial  entitled  "New  Era  for  Preed- 
men's" — relating  to  Preedmen's  Hospi- 
tal. It  is  a  good  editorial;  and  it  tells 
succinctly  the  story  of  the  long  battle 
to  have  a  new  Preedmen's  Hospital 
built,  and  tells  of  the  association  of 
Preedmen's  Hospital  with  the  Howard 
University  Medical  School.  This  has 
been  accomplished  thus  far  by  means  of 
an  authorization.  Our  next  task  is  to 
provide  the  necessary  appropriation. 

I  wish  to  keep  reminding  the  Senate 
and  the  administration  that  in  building 
this  hospital,  one  large  enough  to  ful- 
fill the  needs  shovUd  be  built.  A  500-bed 
hospital  will  hardly  be  adequate.  The 
studies  which  have  been  made  indicate 
that  at  least  an  850-bed  hospital  will  be 
required;  and  I  am  hopeful  that  will  be 
the  ultimate  decision  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  administration. 

I  ask  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Era  tor  Freedmen's 
Freedmen'8  Hospital,  born  auspiciously 
during  the  Civil  War  but  now  a  shamefully 
deteriorated  institution,  is  due  for  rebirth 
soon  into  a  modem  hospital  of  expanded 
service  to  the  community.  The  new  era  for 
Preedmen's  Is  made  possible  by  congressional 
approval  of  a  reorganization  and  rebvilldlng 
plan  proposed  in  1955  but  delayed  by  de- 
mands of  union  officials  for  a  guarantee  of 
employee  seciirlty  and  privileges.  Employ- 
ees, patients  and  the  public  will  benefit 
from    the    reconstruction    program. 

Long  complaints  over  the  inadequacy  of 
facilities  at  Preedmen's  led  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  then  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  ask  a  special  committee  to 
investigate  conditions  and  make  recommen- 
dations for  Improvement  of  the  hospital  in 
1955.  The  committee  proposed  what  now 
has  been  ordered  by  Congress,  namely,  the 
transfer  of  Preedmen's  to  Howard  University 
as  a  teaching  and  general  hospital  adjunct 
to  lu  medical  school — and  the  building  of 


an  entirely  new  plant  for  the  old  hospital. 
Although  subsequent  Federal  officials  also 
iirged  the  modernization,  union  fears  that 
the  transfer  to  Howard  would  impair  em- 
ployee benefits  stalled  the  legislation  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  differences  were  smoothed 
out  eventually,  and  HEW  Secretary  Ribiooff 
was  effectively  influential  in  obtaining  con- 
gressional approval. 

So  Howard  University  now  acquires  a  val- 
uable teaching  facility  and  Preedmen's  is 
assured  of  competent  staffing  and  up-to- 
date  buUdlng  and  equipment.  Only  the 
President's  signature  now  is  needed  to 
launch  Preedmen's  on  another  century  uf 
service. 


PROPER  LABELING  OP  DRUGS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
action  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration relating  to  the  proper  labeling 
of  drugs.  I  do  so  because  if  I  have  any 
professional  education,  it  is  in  the  field 
of  pharmacy;  and  I  have  attempted  to 
speak  up  in  Congress  when  matters  of 
public  health,  particularly  as  they  relate 
to  prescription  drugs,  have  been  under 
consideration. 

I  wish  personally  to  commend  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  for  its 
new  regulations,  because  the  regulations 
pertaining  to  proper  notations  on  drug 
containers  are,  I  believe,  sound,  and 
should  receive  wide  public  support. 

Secretary  Ribicoff  testified  before  one 
of  our  committees  relating  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  program.  He 
said: 

We  have  found  serious  mlxupa  In  "Krhlch 
the  wrong  chemical  was  used  in  a  drug  by  a 
firm  with  Inadequate  manufacturing  con- 
trol. We  have  found  firms  shipping  sub- 
standard drugs  because  they  relied  on  false 
analytical  reports  from  a  commercial  testing 
laboratory. 

The  Cabinet  member  praised  drug 
firms  for  developing  a  great  many  new 
products  at  great  expense.  But  he  criti- 
cized the  industry  for  what  he  called  its 
"pattern  of  high  prices"  and  inadequate 
safeguards  for  consumers.  He  also  said 
that  planned  obsolescence  of  "miracle 
drugs"  contributes  to  unjustifiably  high 
prices. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what 
the  Secretary  has  said,  because  many  of 
the  miracle  drugs  are  put  on  the  market 
only  to  be  taken  off  the  market  as  the 
result  of  some  new  compound  that  is  al- 
most identical;  but.  as  prescription 
drugs,  regrettably,  they  cannot  be  used 
imless  they  are  prescribed. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  editorial  from 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  September 
9  commenting  on  the  order  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration.  That  edito- 
rial reads  as  follows : 

Puu.  Informatiom 

The  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
has  taken  an  Important  step  toward  better 
protection  of  public  health  by  requiring  that 
drug  manufacturers  report  any  harmful  side 
effects  of  drugs  they  produce. 

This  order  takes  effect  next  March.  The 
manufacturers  wiU  be  required  to  endow 
statements  on  side  effects  In  all  drug  pwck- 
ages  sent  out  to  doctors,  druggists,  and  hos- 
pitals— Including  samples  sent  to  physicians. 

Information  of  this  kind  would  seem  to 
be  a  logical  necessity  for  the  safe,  intelligent 
use  of  drugs.  Yet,  as  testimony  before  the 
Kefauver  committee  last  year  indicated,  the 


lack  of  such  a  requirement  has  contributed 
to  painful  reactions  fur  some  patients  to 
whom  new  drugs  have  been  administered. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  substantial 
majority  of  drug  producers  were  not  accused 
of  falling  to  test  new  products  sufflcientiy. 
Thus  the  PDA's  order  may  be  expected  to 
apply  particularly  to  the  minority  of  manu- 
factures who  may  have  been  guilty  of  care- 
lessness. 

No  amount  of  carelessness,  however,  should 
be  tolerated  In  the  business  of  drug  produc- 
tion. Hence  we  feel  this  order  will  have  the 
effect  of  providing  some  needed  reassurance 
for  the  Nation's  drug  users. 

I  have  taken  the  time  to  make  these 
statements  tonight  because  I  have  re- 
ceived some  letters  from  persons  who 
want  me  to  protest  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  order.  I  do  not  protest 
it.  I  herald  it.  It  is  long  overdue. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  label  on  a 
prescription  drug  should  not  have  an  en- 
closure setting  forth  tlie  side  effects  or, 
if  any,  the  harmful  effects  of  drugs  tm- 
der  certain  conditions.  Manufacturers 
who  complain  are  putting  private  Inter- 
ests above  the  public  interest.  I  do  not 
think  a  pharmaceutical  company  has 
that  right.  It  is  dealing  with  the  public. 
It  is  deahng  with  the  most  important 
part  of  our  community ;  namely,  the  lives 
of  the  people. 

I  use  this  comment  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  a  way  of  answering  a 
few  of  the  letters  I  have  received,  be- 
cause I  see  no  reason  why  the  criticism 
should  be  leveled  at  the  Food  and  Di  ug 
Administration.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration is  here  to  protect  the  pubUc 
health.  It  is  here  to  assure  the  purity  of 
drugs.  It  is  here  to  prevent  the  sub- 
stitution of  drugs.  It  is  here  to  sec  that 
when  a  person  partakes  of  a  certain 
chemical  or  food,  the  possible  physical 
effects  will  be  noted  to  the  user,  and  he 
will  have  some  information  about  it.  so 
that,  if  there  is  any  possible  harm,  it  may 
be  prevented. 

Very  few  persons  like  to  be  regulated. 
As  one  who  has  dispensed  pills  and  who 
has  also  taken  a  few,  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  what  I  am  getting  is  pure  and  harm- 
less. The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion was  created  to  protect  the  public  In- 
terest in  this  field.  Any  hue  and  cry 
about  it  should  stop  as  of  now. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TOMORROW  AT 
9  AM. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  pjn.),  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Friday,  September  15, 
r t  9  am. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  14,  1961. 

Collector  or  Customs 
Peter  W.  Prlncl,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
co!  lector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  4,  with  headquarters  at  Boston, 
Mass. 
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VA  CiBCcrrr  Judokb 

Dslmas  C  RUt.  of  Kansas,  to  be  UJB.  circuit 
jodg*  for  tbfl  lOih  circuit,  vie*  a  new 
position. 

Ben  Cuahing  Dunlway.  of  California,  to  be 
VS.  circuit  judge  for  the  ninth  circuit,  vice 
Albert  Lee  Stephens,  retired. 

Irrtng  R.  Kaufman,  of  New  York,  to  be 
VA.  dTCUit  judge  for  tiie  second  circuit, 
vice  a  new  posltkio. 

U.S.    DIBTSICT    JXTSCKS 

Robert  A.  Alnsworth,  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  VS  district  Judge  for  tiie  eastern  district 
ct  Louisiana,  vice  a  new  position. 

WlUlam  B.  Doyle,  of  Colorado,  to  be  VS. 
dUtrlct  Judge  lor  the  district  c€  Colorado, 
vies  a  new  position. 

BCartln  Pence,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  VS.  district 
Judge  for  the  district  of  Hawaii,  vice  a  new 
position. 

Thonaas  P.  Cnwke.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  viae  a  new  position. 

Anthony  T.  Augelil.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
VS.  (Ustrlct  judge  for  the  dUtrlct  of  New 
Jersey,  vice  a  new  position. 

8.  Hugh  DUlln.  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  In- 
diana, vice  a  new  position. 

Alfred  L.  Luongo.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
VS.  dSstrlet  Judge  for  tlie  eastern  district  of 
Penasylvania,  vice  a  new  position. 

John  P.  DooUng,  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be 
VS.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York,  vice  a  new  position. 

Tbomas  J.  MacBrlde.  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  CaitftR-nla,  vloe  s  new  position. 

Alfonso  J.  Zlrpoli,  of  California,  to  be  n.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
California,  vice  a  new  position. 

U.S.    CXRCXJTT   JUDCZ 

J.  Spencer  Bell,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
VA.  drnilt  iodise,  fourth  ctrcutt,  vice  a  new 


VS.  Dianicx  Jvnex 

Hubert  L.  Will,  ttt  nilnots,  to  be  VS.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  Um  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois, vice  a  new  position. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  S^tember  14, 1961 : 

DXrU>lCATIC  iLND  POKXICN  Skxvicx 

Robert  F.  Corrlgan.  of  Ohio,  now  a  Foreign 
Benrice  oOecr  of  class  2  and  a  secretary  In 
the  diptomaUc  service,  to  be  a  consul  fpn- 
eral  ot  the  United  States  of  America. 

Sidney  8<^unuckler.  ot  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Foreign  Service  ofOcer  of  class  3.  a  consul, 
and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  Stat<as  of  America. 

The  foUowtng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Indlcait^ed  in  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States  of  America: 

To  be  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  4,  a 
consul,  and  secietary 

James  H.  Brown,  Jr..  of  New  Jersey. 
David  J.  Carpenter,  of  Vermont. 
Charles  W.  Lyons,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Indicated  In  the  diplomatic  aerrlee 
of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea : 

To  he  Foreign  Service  officers  of  doss  5,  a 
consul,  and  seeretaif 

lotin  B.  Perkey,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia. 
Robert  C.  Texldo,  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  foUowlnig-named  Foreign  Service  ofll- 
eers  for  promoikm  from  class  8  to  class  Indi- 
cated: , 

I  To  be  class  7 

James  T.  Doyle,  of  Florida. 
Oeorge  W.  Hestley.  of  Caltfomla. 
Edward  O.  Rttoif,  of  Ohio. 


The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Indicated  In  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States  ol  Ameriea: 

To  be  Forei^  Service  offieen  of  eUu*  7,  s  vtee 
consul  of  career,  and  secretary 

John  D.  Blacken,  of  Washington. 
Donald  C.  Lautz,  of  nilnols. 
Michael  B.  Pecerl.  of  Florida. 
Miss  Jeanette  M.  Rebuth,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Indicated  In  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States  of  America : 

To  be  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8,  a  vice 
consul  of  career,  and  secretary 

Miss  Jolahna  D.  Ballard,  of  Callfomla. 
Richard  Irving  Bumiiam,  of  New  York. 
Stephen  W.  Bosworth,  of  Michigan. 
Hot>art  Harrington  Cleveland,  of  Florida. 
John  S  Davison,  of  Michigan. 
Dale  Alan  Dlefenbach,  of  Ohio. 
Jerrold  Mark  Dion,  of  Minnesota. 
David  A.  Engel,  of  New  Jersey. 
Jonatiian  W.  Swing.  oC  Pennsylvania. 
Anthony  G.  Freeman,  of  New  Jersey. 
Frank  Ralph  Gollno,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Donald  Keith  Guthrie,  of  New  Mexico. 
Frank  G.  Helman,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Herbert  A.  Hoffman,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Kenneth  C.  KeUer,  of  Idaho. 
Edmimd  H.  Kelly,  of  Ohio. 
William  L.  Lee,  of  Callfomla. 
John  J.  MacDcmgall,  of  Massachusetts. 
Robert  8.  McClellan,  of  New  York. 
WlUUm  H  Metzger,  of  Ohio. 
Glenn  A.  Munro,  of  Maryland. 
Robert  F.  Ober,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
Charlton  M.  Pettus,  of  MisEouri. 
Ralph  C.  Porter  III.  of  New  Jersey. 
Jerrold  C.  Rodesch,  of  Wisconsin. 
Leon  Morangc  Selig.  of  New  Taek.. 
Merle  W.  Shoemaker,  of  Pennsylvania. 
N.  Shaw  Smith,  of  Virginia. 
Robert  R.  Strand,  of  Ohio. 
Gerry  Eastman  Studds.  of  Massachusetts. 
Peter  A.  Sutherland,  of  Massachusetts. 
Klroy  Thiel,  of  Wisconsin. 
John  William  Warnock,  Jr..  of  Cttiio. 
Keith  W.  Wiieelock.  of  Maryland. 
Theodore  S.  Wilkinson  m,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Thomas  Edward  WHllams,  of  Kansas. 
Miss  Hanna  W.  H.  Woods,  of  Arkansas. 
Ronald  E.  Woods,  of  Arizona. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  the  grade  indicated : 

To  be  consuls  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Clarence  H.  Alspaugh,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

PhiUips  Bradley,  of  Maine. 

John  DeNoia,  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  Erstein.  of  Massachusetts. 

Evan  Fotos,  of  Massachusetts. 

Carl  L.  Gebuhr,  of  Iowa. 

Edwin  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Mortimer  C.  Love,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jack  H.  Mower,  of  Califcn-nia. 

James  G.  Rogers,  of  California. 

Terry  T.  Shima.  ot  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Fred  W.  Trembour.  of  Virginia. 

Neely  Q.  Turner,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Charles  S.  Whltehurst,  of  Florida. 

Throop  M.  Wilder,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  following -named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  tbe  grade  Indicated: 
To  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Miss  Stella  E.  Davis,  of  Georgia. 

David  W.  Doyle,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Dovglas  S.  Elleby.  of  Minnesota . 

Stuart  P.  Unico.  at  the  District  oC  Co- 
lumbia. 

Malcolm  McLean,  of  Minnesota. 

Donald  E.  McNertney.  of  Iowa, 

Charles  T.  Magee,  of  Michigan. 

William  O.  Meader,  Jr..  of  Vermont. 


Martin  Prochnlk,  of  Colorado. 
John  W.  Shirley,  of  Maryland. 
Charles  G.  Waters,  of  Minnesota. 
The  foUowing-namcd  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve o01ccrs  to  the  grade  Indlcatecl: 

To  be  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America 

Robert  D.  Altken,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  L.  Brown,  of  Tennessee. 

Georga  S.  Gerhard,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Vasla  C.  Omirkin,  of  California. 

James  J.  Halsema,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  J.  Handley,  of  the  IMstrict  of 
Columbia. 

William  S.  Harrington,  of  Florida. 

Albert  H.  Kline,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Wallace  W.  Llttell,  of  Maryland. 

Leslie  A.  Squires,  of  Hawaii. 

Donald  J.  Venute,  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  T.  Whistler,  of  Florida. 

Sam  B.  Southwell,  of  Texas,  a  Foreign 
Service  staff  officer,  to  be  a  consul  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

MUNICZPAI.    COUKT    FOa    THK    DlSTUCT    OT 
COLinCBlA. 

Mary  C.  Barlow,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  associate  Judge  of  tbe  mu- 
nicipal court  for  the  District  of  ColnmMa 
for  a  term  of  10  yeacs.  (She  la  now  serving 
in  this  office  un<ler  an  appointment  which 
expired  Mar.  2,  I960.) 

PVBLIC  UTn.mKs  Comiobsion 

James  A.  Washington,  Jr.,  of  tbe  District 
of  Colimabla,  to  be  a  memlser  of  tiie  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  a  term  of  3  years  expiring  June 
SO. 1964. 

VS.  CiacinT  Judge 

James  R.  Browning,  of  Montana,  to  he  VS. 
circuit  judge  for  the  ninth,  circuit,  vice 
Walter  L.  Pope,  retired. 

U.S.  Attornits 

Hosea  M.  Ray.  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  tlie  northern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Thomas  R. 
Ethrldge. 

Terrell  L.  Glenn,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  tbe  eastern  district  of 
South  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
N.  Welch  MomsetU.  Jr. 

John  C.  Williams,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
South  Carolina  for  tl»  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Joseph  E.  Hines. 

Robert  H.  Cowen.  of  Norttx  CaroHna.  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Julian  T.  Oaskili. 

D.S.   DtSTHXCT    JUISCKS 

T.  Emmett  Clarie,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Connecticut. 
(A  neW^  position.) 

Richard  J.  Putnam,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
VS.  district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Lonlstena.     (A  new  position.) 

Elmer  Gordon  West,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  tlie  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana.     (A  new  position.) 

Oeorge  C.  Young,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  and  soutiiem 
districts  of  Florida,  vice  Oeorge  W.  Whlte- 
hurst, retired. 

Joseph  S.  Lord  m,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  l>e 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania.     (A  new  position.) 

Aliraham   L.   Preedman,   of    Pennsylvania, 
to-be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania.     (A  new  position.) 
U.S.  Marshals 

Emmett  E.  Shelby,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Florida 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  rice  Emerson  F.  Ridge- 
way. 

Dmald  F.  MlUer,  of  Washington,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Wash- 
ington for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  William 
B.  Parsons. 
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INTIRMATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENXRCT  AGENCT 

Olenn  T.  Saaborg,  of  California,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  fifth  session  of  the  General  Con- 
•terence  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  fifth  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency : 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey. 
William  I.  Cari;o,  of  Maryland. 
John  S.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina. 
Leland  J.  Haworth,  of  New  York. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14, 1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Colossians  3:  1:  Seek  those  things 
which  are  above. 

Almighty  God,  in  this  moment  of 
prayer  we  are  beseeching  Thee  to  help 
us  cultivate  and  cherish  those  lofty  ca- 
pacities and  powers  of  insight  and  under- 
standing which  will  enable  us  to  see 
our  responsibilities  and  diflBculties  in 
their  right  perspective. 

Inspire  us  with  a  more  discerning  ap- 
prehension of  what  is  right  and  wrong 
and  may  we  act  with  commanding 
promptness  and  firmness  as  we  face  the 
forces  of  evil  which  are  seeking  to  under- 
mine our  civilization  and  take  away  our 
freedom. 

We  penitently  pcknowledge  that  lan- 
guor and  limpness,  indecision  and 
hesitancy  often  possess  our  souls  and  we 
fail  to  meet  the  problems  of  our  time 
with  resolution  and  courage. 

May  it  be  the  concentrated  purpose 
and  the  incomparable  glory  of  our  life 
to  faithfully  pursue  and  lay  hold  of  the 
abiding  and  eternal  values  rather  than 
the  transitory  and  temporal. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


amend  the  law  relating  to  indecent  pub- 
lications in  the  District  of  Columbia," 
disagreed  to  by  the  House ;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
SMrrH  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Miller 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7371)  entitled  "An  act  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  25  to  the  foregoing  bill. 
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MESSAGE   FROM   THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  7482.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
svirance  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved June  19,  1934,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2194.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1935,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  4670)  entitled  "An  act  to 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday I  was  detained  out  of  town  until 
12  o'clock  noon  and  missed  three  roll- 
calls.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  rollcalls  Nos.  197  and  198 
and  "nay"  on  rollcall  No.  199. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(RoU  No.  204) 

Alger  Hall  Rogers,  Tex. 

Arends  Hubert  St.  George 

Ay  res  Hoeven  St.  Germain 

Blltch  Rolineld  Saund 

Boggs  Jones.  Mo.  Shelley 

Brooks.  La.  Kllburn  Slier 

Bucliley  McDonough  Slack 

Carey  MacOregor  Stafford 

Cooley  Martin.  Mass.  Vinson 

Dague  Miller,  N.Y.  Wels 

Derwlnskl  Mllllken  Westland 

Dooley  Pfost  WlllU 

Ford  Plmle  Wilson.  Calif. 

Prazler  Powell  Young 

Gray  Rabaut  Younger 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall,  389  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTTVmES 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  supplemental 
report  on  the  bill  H.R.  5751. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7500)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the  people 
of  interested  countries  and  areas  in  meet- 
ing their  needs  for  skilled  manpower. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideraUon  of  the  bill.  HH.  7500. 
with  Mr.  Natcher  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  had  25  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mirrow]  had  21 
minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan  1. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin  [Mr.  ReussJ. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 
evolution  of  the  Peace  Corps,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  afforded  me 
by  the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor- 
gan 1  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  Peace 
Corps  bill. 

If  I  had  to  narrow  down  the  many 
reasons  in  favor  of  this  legislation  to  one 
reason,  I  would  say  this:  We  live  in  a 
selfish  world.  It  is  a  world  in  which 
great  powers  maneuver  for  position  in 
their  own  interest.  It  is  a  world  in 
which  the  smaller  states  hope  at  best 
that  they  can  keep  out  of  the  way.  In 
such  a  world,  the  Peace  Corps  affords  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  United  States 
to  perform,  as  best  it  can,  one  wholly  un- 
selfish deed. 

Now,  nobody  suggests  that  the  Corps 
is  going  to  be  manned  or  directed  by  any- 
one but  ordinary  human  beings,  like  the 
rest  of  us — indeed,  like  Congressmen. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  mistakes.  But 
the  only  way  to  avoid  mistakes  is  to  do 
nothing,  and  in  this  perilous  world  in 
which  we  live,  doing  nothing  often  proves 
to  be  the  greatest  mistake  of  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  dedicated  young 
men,  the  members  of  the  Corps,  are 
not  going  out  from  the  United  States  to 
tell  other  people  how  to  run  their  lives. 
Peace  Corps  members  are  going  to  learn 
as  well  as  teach. 

Young  Americans  are  going  to  get  to 
know  the  way  things  are  out  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  I  predict  that  before 
we  are  through,  this  will  be  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  reservoir  of  good  will  that 
the  project  will  create. 

If  young  Americans  can  build  a  road 
over  in  Tanganyika  that  was  never  there 
before,  if  they  can  help  villagers  in  Latin 
America  work  together  to  assure  them- 
selves of  a  steady  water  supply,  if  they 
can  get  some  children  in  Nigeria  headed 
toward  a  better  life  by  teaching  them  to 
read  and  write,  then  we  need  not  expect 
that  such  acts  are  going  to  change  the 
world;  we  need  not  even  expect  that 
such  acts  will  by  themselves  ward  off 
world  war  III. 


But  I  will  Bay  this:  if  world  war  III 
comes,  if  the  world  goes  up  in  smoke,  at 
the  moment  the  world  ends,  rather  thja 
for  all  Americans  to  be  caught  up  with 
their  own  short-term  interests,  would 
it  not  be  much  better  if  a  few  thousand 
young  Americans  were  in  place,  out  in 
strange  cities  and  far  places,  workii^ 
for  a  soldier's  pay,  trying  to  help  thetr 
neighbors? 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  give  the  Peace 
Corps  a  chance. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
su^  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  CURTI8  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Retjss] 
who  has  just  spoken,  was  too  modest  to 
mention  something  which  I  think  the 
House  should  remember — that  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  suggest  and  support 
such  a  program  as  this.  He  came  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
last  year,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  that 
appearance,  the  appropriation  was  made 
for  a  study  of  this  sort  of  tM-ogram.  I 
think  these  facts  should  be  known  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  his  obser- 
vation, and  I  am  sure  it  is  merited.  Mr. 
Rxuas  has  given  a  magnificent  leader- 
ship in  this,  just  as  he  has  in  many  other 
important  measures  for  the  benefit  of 
our  country. 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  a  gift  with- 
out the  giver  is  bare.  We  Americans 
should  try  to  create  friendship  and  love 
and  understanding  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  We  have  tried  to  do  this 
in  the  past  It  seems  that  the  Peace 
Corps  gives  us  an  op(>ortunity  to  do  this 
more  effectively  and  to  make  certain  to 
all  our  country's  love  for  other  nations 
and  other  peoples.  I  certainly  hope  that 
we  will  give  this  bill  a  chance  so  that  it 
may  lead  ultimately  to  bringing  freedom 
and  peace  to  the  world. 

I  strongly  favor  giving  legislative  ap- 
proval to  the  Peace  Corps  and  intro- 
duced an  early  bill  in  this  field  myself, 
H.R  65.  Our  President  has  called  for 
all  citizens  to  consider  what  they  can 
do  for  their  country.  This  agency  would 
provide  a  vehicle  by  which  volunteers 
could  accomplish  this  noble  purpose  by 
their  serving  In  American  programs  in 
foreign  affairs,  thus  helping  our  own 
country  and  people  and  nations  abroad, 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  assist  effec- 
tively peace  and  freedom  throughout  the 
world.    Again,  let  us  give  it  a  real  try. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  mintrtes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  fMr.  Cttrtis]. 

Mr.  CURTBS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  going  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  title  II  of  this  bill  which 
has  to  do  with  the  internal  revenue  fea- 
tures and  can  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  committee  report 
on  pages  43,  44,  and  45  there  are  mi- 
nority views  of  the  RermbHcan  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  regard  to  title  IL 

The  essential  point  is  this,  thai  the 
Peace  Corps,  instead  of  setting  up  its 


pay  schedules  in  conformity  with  our 
tax  laws  and  in  conformity  with  the 
social  security  laws,  has  come  and  asked 
that  we  change  our  basic  tax  laws  to 
conform  to  them.  It  is  certainly  the 
cart  before  the  horse,  and  there  is  no 
justification  of  any  need  to  conform  our 
tax  laws  to  the  pay  schedules  they  set 
for  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is — and  this  came  out  of  the  discussion 
or  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means — that  they  wanted  to 
modify  the  tax  laws  in  regard  to  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  on  page  44,  the  last 
paragraph,  it  is  quite  significant,  be- 
cause what  they  wanted  to  do  was  spread 
back  the  montiily  payments  of  $75  a 
month,  which  was  in  the  House  version 
of  their  pay  schedule,  because  they  were 
going  to  receive  it  at  the  end  of  their 
2-year  service  and  they  did  not  want 
them  to  have  to  pay  that  tax  back  in 
a  lump  stun. 

I  then  asked  the  question:  Why  do  you 
not  pay  them  the  $75  a  month  if  they 
earn  it? 

This  was  the  strange  answer,  and  I 
am  going  to  quote  from  our  report: 

The  basis  for  such  a  policy  decision  was 
the  fear  that  the  members  would  use  the 
money  to  Improve  their  allowed  standard 
of  living  overseas.  This  amazing  and  shock- 
ing theory  prompts  us  to  comment  that  If 
the  members  of  the  Peace  Corps  are  so  lack- 
ing In  self-dlscipUne  that  they  cannot  be 
relied  on  In  this  minor  respect,  they  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  fail  In  meeting  the  even  more 
rigid  discipline  requirements  necessary  to  do 
the  job  it  Is  contemplated  they  will  be  called 
upton  to  do  as  members  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  HA"XT3.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  wsoit  to  point  out 
that  one  of  the  biggest  criticisms  lev- 
eled against  American  Army  personnel 
is  their  ostentatious  standard  of  living. 
This  was  a  precaution  to  see  that  this 
did  not  happen  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man misses  the  point.  I  think  the  policy 
is  correct,  tliat  the  Peace  Corps  people 
should  not  live  beyond  the  standards  of 
the  people  they  are  working  with.  That 
policy  is  important.  The  point  of  my 
remarks  is  tliat  if  you  cannot  rely  on 
these  recruits  to  understand  the  wisdom 
of  the  policy  so  that  you  pay  them  any- 
thing and  let  tliem  have  what  is  due 
them  each  month,  what  they  are  al- 
lowed, but  they  have  to  wait  to  get  paid 
at  the  far  end  and  you  come  in  and  ask 
for  a  dip  in  the  tax  laws,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  approach  to  tills  thing,  in  my 
judgment,  is  half  baked. 

I  heard  the  question  raised  on  the  floor 
as  to  why  our  policies  abroad  have  not 
been  making  friends.  The  answer  in  my 
judgment  is  because  they  have  been  half 
baked. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
g^itleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No;  I  have 
only  a  short  time  and  I  want  to  make 
this  point:  I  bare  listened  carefully  to 
the  debates.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  emotion  expressed  here.  That  is 
not  going  to  produce  the  careful  con- 
sideration that  should  be  given  in  at- 
taining these  nc^le  aids,  and  you  come 


forward  with  these  programs  which  seem 
to  me  quite  clear  to  be  a  half-baked  ap- 
proach. This  will  only  cause  more  dam- 
age at  the  end. 

I  think  our  failure  lies  in  this  area,  a 
failure  to  understand  what  private  en- 
terprise is,  a  failure  to  vmderstand  what 
representative  government  is,  because  a 
failure  to  understand  these  things  puts 
our  people  who  are  trying  to  sell  them 
in  an  obviotis  position  of  inability  to  be 
salesmen  for  these  programs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7500  to  provide 
for  a  permanent  Peace  Corps. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  reads  as  follows : 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  declares 
that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  \jnited  States  and 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pronx>te  world 
peace  and  friendship  through  a  Peace  Corps, 
which  shall  make  available  to  Interested 
countries  and  areas  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  qualified  for  service  abroad 
and  willing  to  serve,  under  conditions  of 
hardship  If  necessary,  to  help  the  peoples  of 
such  countries  and  areas  in  meeting  their 
needs  for  trained  manpower,  and  to  help 
promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  served 
and  a  better  understanding  of  other  peoples 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 

This  declaration  of  policy  clearly  sets 
forth  the  purposes  of  this  legislation.  I 
wish  to  further  emphasize  that  this  is  a 
program  for  the  youth  of  America,  an 
opportimity  for  young  men  and  women, 
for  the  most  part  graduates  of  our  great 
colleges  and  universities  where  they  have 
received  their  formal  educational  train- 
ing, to  demonstrate  their  willingness  and 
ability  as  volunteers  to  do  something  for 
their  country.  Young  people  from  the 
homes  of  America — the  mountains,  the 
plains,  the  cities,  the  farms,  the  lu'ban 
and  suburban  areas — dedicated  to  the 
ideals  of  peace  and  friendship  by  work- 
ing with  and  helping  others  to  help 
themselves.  These  are  the  ambassadors 
of  the  America  of  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  over  this  old  world 
today,  the  new  emphasis  and  hope  is 
upon  the  enthusiastic  desire  of  youth  to 
accept  new  responsibilities  in  forward- 
ing the  welfare  of  nations,  young  and 
old. 

To  question  these  ideals  and  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Peace  Corps  legislation 
would  be  to  question  the  patriotism  of 
our  American  boys  and  girls  who  have 
willingly  marched  off  to  war  three  times 
in  our  goieration — World  Wars  I  and 
II,  and  the  Korean  war.  These  wars 
were  fought  and  won  by  youth,  thou- 
sands of  whom  gave  their  lives  to  win 
the  victory  for  all  of  us. 

In  every  segment  of  our  national  life, 
a  new  generation  is  demonstrating  its 
ability  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our  time. 
The  average  age  of  industrial  managers 
today  is  much  lower  than  that  of  past 
decades.  Our  yoimg  farmers  are  quick 
to  accept  new  ideas.  The  new  look  in 
our  vast  new  subui'ban  communities  is 
that  of  youth  and  new  ideas.  At  a  time 
when  Cooununist  cultural  achievements 
are  on  the  rise,  America  was  thrilled  by 
the  youthful  pianist  Van  Clibum  who 
won  the  acclaim  of  Communist  audiences 
in  Russia.    This  was  a  great  victory  of 
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American  youth  in  open  cultural  com- 
petition sigainst  youth  of  the  Communist 
system.  In  the  field  of  sports  and  sci- 
ence, American  youth  people  have  won 
honors  and  distinctions  against  the  best 
that  communism  can  produce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  point  out  that  in 
the  great  election  of  1960.  in  spite  of 
many  side  issues,  the  American  people 
chose  a  young  President  to  lead  them. 
A  man  exemplifying  the  courage  and 
vigor  of  youth. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  must  choose 
between  the  youth  of  a  new  generation 
equipped  with  the  intellectual  and  moral 
fiber  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our  times 
as  against  the  old  generation,  worn  out 
by  the  fnistrations  of  wars  and  slogans 
that  have  brought  only  death  and  de- 
struction, poverty  and  misery,  crisis  after 
crisis,  new  horrors  and  destruction  in 
our  time,  then  I  shall  raise  my  voice  in 
favor  of  and  cast  my  vote  for  this  Peace 
Corps  legislation  and  the  opportunity  it 
affords  for  the  youth  of  America  to  show 
to  all  the  world  that  they  represent  the 
best  of  American  ideals  and  principles 
and  our  determination  that  freedom  and 
liberty  smd  civilization  itself  shall  not 
p)erish  from  the  earth. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  OsmersI.  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 
.  There^  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of 
us  have  given  very  careful  consideration 
to  this  proposal  which  will  give  con- 
gressional sanction  as  well  as  a  specific 
authorization  of  funds  to  the  Peace  Corps 
which  has  already  been  established  by 
Executive  order  of  the  President.  What 
this  Nation  needs  least  at  this  time  is  a 
Peace  Corps. 

During  the  last  10  years,  I  have  given 
all  of  the  three  Presidents  who  have 
served  the  Nation  strong  support  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  and  make  more  effec- 
tive our  very  costly  foreign  aid  efforts. 
Very  recently  I  gave  President  Kennedy 
solid  support  for  adequate  foreign  aid 
appropriations,  as  well  as  long-term  au- 
thorizations. The  Saund  amendment  did 
not  have  my  support. 

If  I  were  given  only  one  word  to  char- 
acterize the  failures  of  our  foreign  aid 
programs  as  to  projects  and  personnel,  I 
would  be  forced  to  use  the  word  "im- 
practical." We  have  failed  primarily 
because  no  administration  thus  far  has 
been  able  to  attract  any  considerable 
number  of  experienced  successful  Amer- 
icans willing  to  accept  foreign  assign- 
ments of  sxifiBcient  duration  to  plan  and 
complete  sound  mutual  security  proj- 
ects. 

It  is  not  the  possible  good  this  small 
experiment  might  accomplish  that  in- 
terests me,  but  rather  it  is  the  real  harm 
it  may  bring  to  a  foreign  aid  program 
that  already  is  in  serious  trouble.  The 
very  thought  of  young  Americans,  for 
the  most  part  without  any  practical  ex- 
perience here  in  our  own  coimtry,  acting 
as  sole  representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  underdeveloped  towns  and  vil- 
lages throughout  the  world  without  even 


adequate  supervision  is  cause  for  deep- 
est concern. 

What  a  wonderful  program  this  could 
be  if  the  people  participating  in  it  were 
those  who  had  successful  experience  in 
agriculture,  construction,  business,  or 
industry.  What  great  benefits  might  re- 
sult if  the  personnel  were  composed  sole- 
ly of  workers  with  solid  experience  in 
farming,  homebuilding,  mining,  logging, 
manufacturing,  public  works,  and  so 
forth.  Should  we  not  have  asked  our 
great  labor,  business,  and  manufacturing 
organizations  to  encourage  successful 
Americans  in  their  ranks  to  work  over- 
seas for  their  country  instead  of  trying 
to  establish  this  Peace  Corps  on  a  sort 
of  nonreligious,  postgraduate,  mission- 
ary basis. 

The  risk  involved  here  is  too  great. 
Many  dedicated  young  Americans  have 
applied  for  the  Peace  Corps  and  those 
selected  will  do  their  best.  They  should 
serve,  however,  under  the  direct  control 
and  supervision  of  the  central  agency 
handling  foreign  aid,  not  as  a  separate 
entity. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  one  of  those  grand 
Saturday  night  ideas  with  lots  of  emo- 
tional ear  appeal  that  someone  forgot 
to  forget  on  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  JuddI. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
foreign  aid  debate,  we  heard  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  of  reported  failures  in  our 
foreign  aid  program,  and  they  have 
been  many  and  grievous.  If  you  ex- 
amine them,  most  were  not  because  of 
failure  to  provide  adequate  fxinds  or  to 
provide  adequate  numbers  of  personnel. 
It  was  not  the  amount  of  our  aid  that 
was  at  fault.  More  often  it  was  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  given.  The  most 
important  requirement  for  success  gen- 
erally is  not  how  much,  but  how. 

We  have  done  extraordinarily  well 
with  the  tangible  things,  providing 
calories,  kilowatts,  dams,  fertilizer 
plants,  steel  mills,  food,  and  all  the  rest. 
Too  often  we  have  failed  in  the  in- 
tangible. Too  often  some  of  our  people 
have  alienated  the  people  to  whom  they 
went  because  they  acted  according  to 
their  own  fixed  ideas.  We  Americans 
have  the  imperialism  of  eflBciency  and  it 
can  be  a  cruel  and  resented  imp>erialism. 
We  knew  what  they  should  do ;  we  could 
do  it  better  than  they  could.  We  em- 
barrassed them  by  exposing  too  bluntly 
their  backwardness  in  their  own  coun- 
try. They  had  to  take  our  aid,  but  they 
resented  it.  We  paid  more  attention  to 
plans  and  papers  than  to  people.  We  did 
not  win  their  confidence  and  good  will. 

Some  of  us  have  long  urged  that  we 
pay  more  attention  to  the  intangibles,  to 
the  things  in  which  we  and  other  peoples 
are  alike,  rather  than  where  we  are  dif- 
ferent. 

I  saw  the  Chinese  Communists  make 
their  gains  in  China.  They  did  not  talk 
about  communism  or  appear  to  be  work- 
ing for  Russia.  They  talked  about  help- 
ing the  Chinese  people  down  at  the 
grassroots. 

They  said  'We  are  here  to  help  you 
solve  your  land  problems,  your  educa- 
tional problems,  your  health  problems." 
They  gave  the  appearance  of  great  con- 


cern not  for  the  Soviet  Union  or,  for 
world  communism,  but  for  the  common 
people  of  China. 

Oftentimes  we,  however  unintention- 
ally, have  given  the  impression  that  we 
were  helping  other  countries  only  as 
part  of  the  cold  war  and  because  they 
were  useful  to  us  in  that  struggle.  To 
that  extent  we  failed. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  reason  why 
we  need  the  openmindedness,  the  dedi- 
cation, the  enthusiasm,  and  the  opti- 
mism of  youth — the  willingess  to  go  into 
country  areas  and  work  on  a  simple 
basis  with  ordinary  folks,  trying  not  to 
promote  some  big  world  program,  but 
to  help  people  who  are  in  need.  When 
friendly  persons  come  from  abroad  and 
help  somebody  meet  his  real  needs,  it 
cannot  be  misunderstood  or  misrepre- 
sented. It  is  recognized  as  genuine  con- 
cern, and  it  is  welcomed. 

Most  of  these  less  developed  coun- 
tries have  never  known  good  govern- 
ments, whether  outside  governments  or 
their  own.  All  governments  are  suspect. 
They  are  big  and  powerful  and  imper- 
sonal. Governments  are  rigid.  The 
accounts  have  to  be  gone  through  by  a 
general  accounting  office,  and  only 
previously  authorized  exp>enditures  can 
be  made.  There  is  little  room  for  flexi- 
bility and  use  of  imagination.  By  its 
very  nature  government  has  these  hand- 
icaps. But  when  a  voluntary  agency 
goes  over,  its  people  can  be  imaginative 
and  flexible  in  their  approach.  They 
have  no  axe  to  grind,  no  ulterior  motive. 
The  people  recognize  the  genuineness 
of  the  effort,  and  they  responded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  us  older  people 
have  acquired  more  or  less  flxed  atti- 
tudes, even  prejudices.  We  are  sure  our 
way  is  best.  Without  intending  to,  we 
tend  to  try  to  impose  our  will.  But 
youth  are  less  set;  they  are  more  willing 
to  accept  folks  a-  they  are  and  to  work 
with  them,  more  than  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  such  considera- 
tions as  these  which  have  made  some 
of  us  unhappy  for  years  that  the  foreign- 
aid  program  has  not  made  more  use  of 
the  special  qualities  and  enthusiasms  of 
our  own  youth. 

Last  year  in  our  committee  report  on 
the  foreign -aid  program  we  had  a  sec- 
tion on  this,  and  I  want  to  read  part  of 
it  which  I  wrote  myself: 

It  would  be  o{  very  great  value  not 
only  In  creating  a  favorable  Impression  of 
the  United  States  but  also  In  promoting 
sound  and  basic  Improvements  In  economic 
development  If  more  places  for  such  young 
people  were  found  In  oversea  operations. 

This  followed  discussion  of  some  of 
the  good  projects  which  we  had  seen 
in  southeast  Asia  being  done  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  by  the  young  people  of  Amer- 
ica, and  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Pilcher]  referred  yester- 
day. 

We  fmther  said: 

The  committee  believes  that  the  United 
States  Is  falling  to  utilize  one  of  its  Impor- 
tant assets  by  not  developing  a  program  for 
vising  such  services.  If  young  Americans 
with  farm  backgrounds  and  adequate  tech- 
nical training,  who  are  willing  to  live  In 
villages  and  share  in  the  dally  work  of  the 
people  and  who  would  serve  with  only  a  mln- 
Imiun    salary    and    subsistence    allowance. 
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could  be  carefully  selected  and  sent  to  the 
less-developed  countries,  they  could  be  un- 
usually effective  representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  sound 
rationale  of  the  Peace  Corps.  But  I  must 
add  that  I  was  sorely  disappointed  when 
the  bill  to  establish  it  was  introduced. 
Too  much  of  the  emphasis  in  the  bill  was 
not  on  the  plain  hard  work  that  is  to  be 
done  or  the  people  to  be  served.  Too 
much  of  the  emphasis — I  am  sure  it  was 
not  intentional,  but  it  gradually  devel- 
oped that  way — was  on  the  workers  and 
the  measures  to  protect  and  to  serve 
them.  It  was  not  so  much  what  they 
could  do  for  their  country,  but  what  their 
country  would  do  for  them — while  on  the 
job  and  afterward.  It  emphasized  the 
separateness  of  this  particular  group  of 
Americans,  their  superiority,  and  so 
forth.  As  one  of  its  sponsors  wrote  to 
me:  || 

This  separate  approach  has  had  special 
enthusiastic  response  from  colleges,  univer- 
sities and  voluntary  agencies  that  have  not 
found  it  feasible  to  work  in  partnership  with 
existing  aid  programs,  for  various  reasons. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Peace  Corps 
will  stand  or  fall  in  the  end  on  the  kind 
of  work  done  In  the  field,  not  on  the 
initial  response  in  the  colleges  or  else- 
where. It  is  performance  that  will 
count,  not  public  relations. 

So,  when  the  bill  came  to  our  commit- 
tee its  preoccupation  seemed  to  be  with 
the  benefits  that  were  going  to  come  to 
these  lads,  rather  than  the  service  that 
they  were  going  to  render.  I  felt  that  was 
more  likely  to  reduce  than  to  improve 
their  chance  of  doing  the  kind  of  Job 
that  is  80  urgently  needed,  and  the  com- 
mittee made  substantial  changes  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  for  one  moment  do 
I  want  to  discriminate  against  these 
volunteers.  But  I  think  it  is  equally  a 
mistake  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  them. 
Some  say.  Why  should  they  not  have  all 
the  same  benefits  as  our  foreign  service 
personnel?  Or  our  GI's?  Or  teachers 
here  at  home?  Or  even  some  special 
privileges,  as  I  shall  point  out  In  dis- 
cussing amendments  I  hope  to  offer? 
Well.  I  think  this  Peace  Corps  will  suc- 
ceed in  considerable  degree  in  proportion 
to  the  privileges  the  youth  do  not  have. 
Asians  respect  men  more  for  what  they 
deny  themselves  than  for  what  they  gain 
for  themselves.  We  must  not  do  any- 
thing to  kill  something  of  the  genuine- 
ness, the  purity  of  motive,  the  voluntary 
idealism,  the  sacrificial  spirit  that  must 
be  the  essence  of  this  project,  if  it  is  to 
succeed  in  full  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  people  often  ask  what 
gives  the  Communist  youth  their  incredi- 
ble drive  and  determination.  May  I 
read  to  you  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
address  given  by  Stalin  in  1924  at  the 
funeral  of  Lenin,  and  you  will  see  why 
the  Communists  have  been  winning.  He 
called  them  to  nothing  but  hardship, 
and  he  promised  them  nothing  but  the 
honor  of  serving  in  a  struggle  to  chaivge 
the  whole  world: 

Comrades,  we  Communists  are  people  of 
a  special  mold.  We  are  made  of  a  special 
stuff.  We  are  thoee  who  form  the  army 
of  the  great  proletarian  strategist,  the  army 


of  Comrade  Lenin.  There  Is  nothing  higher 
than  the  honor  of  belonging  to  this  army. 
There  Is  nothing  higher  than  the  title  of 
member  of  the  party  whose  founder  and 
leader  was  Comrade  Lenin.  It  Is  not  given 
to  everyorie  to  be  a  member  of  such  a  party. 
It  Is  not  given  to  everyone  to  withstand  the 
stresses  and  storms  that  accompany  mem- 
Oership  In  such  a  party.  It  is  the  sons  of 
the  working  class,  the  sons  of  want  and 
struggle,  the  sons  of  Incredible  privation  and 
heroic  effort  who  before  all  should  be  mem- 
bers of  such  a  party.  Departing  from  vis. 
Comrade  Lenin  enjoined  us  to  hold  high  and 
guard  the  purity  of  the  great  title  of  member 
of  the  party.  We  vow  to  you,  <3omrade 
Lenin,  that  we  shall  fulfill  your  behest  with 
honor. 

No  wonder  they  had  stars  in  their 
eyes  and  have  worked  so  enthusiastically 
and  so  successfully. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  underestimate  our 
American  youth,  and  we  do  them  a  grave 
disservice  if  we  fail  to  call  them  to  equal 
"privation  and  heroic  effort."  They  are 
willing  to  give  their  all  including  their 
lives  if  necessary  for  so  much  nobler  and 
higher  a  cause.  They  want  to  do  it. 
Let  us  not  cheapen  it  by  emphasis  on 
benefits  now  or  later.  They  will  be  so 
much  better  able  to  serve  our  country 
wnen  they  come  back,  as  well  as  to  serve 
the  countries  to  which  they  now  go. 

Mr.  MERROW.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  I  Mr.  HoranI. 
Mr.  HORAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  make  the  comment  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd] 
probably  knows  more  about  the  rural 
workings  of  what  the  Peace  Corps  will 
be  called  upon  to  endure  and  perform 
under  than  anybody  in  this  House.    As 
a  medical  missionary  in  the  1930's  in 
China,  he  knows,  firsthand,  the  social, 
economic,  and  sanitary  problems  they 
will  face.    I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
spread  upon  the  record  that  the  churches 
of   America  out  of  America's  common 
purse    today    are    shelling    out    about 
$200  million  a  year  to  support  and  sus- 
tain about  30,000  missionaries  abroad. 
I  question  this  federalization  of  the  mis- 
sionary movement,  good  as  it  may  seem 
to  a  lot  of  people.    I  hope  that  this  is, 
as  everybody  has  called  it,  an  experi- 
ment, and  if  it  does  not  work  we  can 
stop  it  forthwith.    The  relationship  be- 
tween all  of  the  agencies,  organizations — 
both  public  and  private — should  be  en- 
tirely clarified  in  order  that  credits  can 
be  given  and  failures  of  every  kind  as- 
sessed.   I  confess  I  like  the  people-to- 
people  rather  than  the  govemment-to- 
govemment  approach  but  we  should  not 
overlook  the  over  150  years  of  missionary 
effort  that  has  already  transpired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  purpose  of  the  Peace  Corps  Is  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  friendship  among  those 
nations  interested  in  the  ways  and  proc- 
esses of  freedom. 

The  Idea  of  a  Peace  Corps  originated 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  so 
we  should  have  a  special  pride  in  the 
success  of  this  program.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Representative  Henry 
RUESS,  proposed  that  a  study  be  made 
for  a  Peace  Corps.    Last  year  this  body 


authorized  $10,000  for  such  a  study.  The 
University  of  Colorado  concluded  that 
a  Peace  Corps  was  an  outstsuiding  means 
of  extending  the  hand  of  friendship  to 
those  who  were  in  need  and  who  wel- 
comed the  idea  of  Americans  caring  for 
their  progress. 

Many  thousands  of  men  and  women 
have  volunteered  their  services  to  our 
country  as  a  means  of  expressing  their 
desire  to  serve,  as  a  means  of  expressing 
their  desire  to  help  eliminate  disease 
poverty,  illiteracy,  and  starvation,  and  as 
a  means  of  aiding  freedom's  cause  by  a 
sacrifice  of  a  part  of  their  life. 

It  is  a  means  of  answering  the  Com- 
munist charge  that  America  has  grown 
tired  and  indolent. 

It  Is  a  reply  to  those  who  charge  that 
the  vitality  of  America  has  withered 
away  and  that  we  are  no  longer  a  great 
nation  capable  of  new  Ideas. 

It  Is  a  renewal  of  the  spirit  that  made 
our  country  great,  a  renewal  of  the  spirit 
of  the  pioneers  who  viewed  no  hardship 
as  too  great  to  prevent  their  pressing  on 
in  the  fulfillment  of  one's  belief  and 
dreams. 

These  men  and  women  believe  in  our 
way  of  life  to  the  point  that  they  sacri- 
fice their  comfort,  earning  capacity, 
family  ties,  and  several  years  of  their 
life.  We  would  be  remiss  in  our  respon- 
sibility if  we  failed  to  merit  their  confi- 
dence In  our  Government  by  not  passing 
this  bin  intact. 

Each  of  us  constantly  hears  from  peo- 
ple the  question:  What  can  I  do  to  fur- 
ther our  country's  interest  in  this  great 
contest  with  communism? 

The  Idea  of  a  Peace  Corps  is  a  start 
where  people  can  do  something  for  our 
country  in  the  exercise  of  our  compas- 
sion for  our  fellow  man. 

If  we  can  maintain  the  peace  there 
will  remain  for  many  decades  to  come 
the  continuation  of  the  struggle  between 
communism  and  the  forces  of  freedom. 
If  we  can  project  ourselves  into  some 
future  date  I  am  certain  we  will  find 
that  Peace  Corps  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  instruments  for  better  under- 
standing and  friendship  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  In  the  newly  emerging 
nations  governments  may  come  and  go 
but  the  impact  of  dedicated  Americans 
giving  of  their  service  to  their  fellow 
man  in  the  distant  and  remote  areas  of 
the  world  will  become  part  of  the  legend 
for  all  to  remember  that  the  greatness  of 
America  Is  not  her  military  might,  but 
the  true  greatness  of  America  is  the 
Ideals  of  her  people  who  care  for  their 
fellow  man. 

For  us  to  do  less  today  would  be  a  dis- 
illusionment of  hope  and  an  abandon- 
ment of  noble  puipose  and  high  Ideals. 
It  would  be  an  expression  of  no  confi- 
dence in  the  capabiUty  of  American  men 
and  women  rising  to  and  succeeding  in 
the  challenge  that  requires  boldness  and 
imagination. 

For  we  are  daily  confronted  with  new 
challenges  that  require  new  ideas.  The 
Peace  Corps  is  a  new  idea  and  it  is  an 
idea  that  originated  in  this  body.  I  hope 
that  we  will  have  confidence  in  our- 
selves and  pass  the  bill  reported  out  by 
the  committee. 

One  of  the  opponents  yesterday  stated 
that  this  program  would  be  administered 
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by  a  group  of  Boy  Scout  idealists  and 
Harvard  Ireshmen  who  have  nothing  to 
offer  except  idealism. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  strengths  of 
this  program  is  that  It  will  be  carried 
out  by  those  with  ideals.  Our  country 
was  founded  on  ideals  by  idealists. 

There  are  those  who  view  idealism  as 
a  weakness  of  character.  These  critics 
feel  that  proof  of  Americanism  can  only 
be  demonstrated  by  an  absence  of  ideals, 
couiage.  and  confidence.  They  feel  that 
these  qualities  should  be  replaced  by 
intellectual  dullness,  insensitivity  to  our 
responsibility  to  our  fellow  man,  and  by 
an  immunity  to  progress. 

All  of  this  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  waving  of  a  flag  that  has  13  stars 
and  the  reciting  of  cliches  of  the  same 
vintage. 

We  live  in  the  7  th  decade  of  the  20th 
century,  our  flag  has  50  stais  and  it 
should  wave  high,  admired  by  all  for 
what  it  represents.  The  only  thing  that 
has  not  clianged  since  it  had  13  stars  is 
the  noble  purpose  of  our  Nation,  dedi- 
cated to  freedom  for  all. 

We  live  in  times  of  new  challenges 
that  require  new  respwnses.  that  require 
new  ideas,  that  require  a  rededication  of 
our  ideals,  a  reaffirmation  of  our  cour- 
age, and  most  of  all  confidence  that  we 
can  meet  any  challenge,  survive  any 
hardship  in  the  firm  belief  that  in  the 
end  we  shall  remember  communism  as  a 
bad  dream  not  because  we  had  achieved 
military  greatness,  necessary  though  it 
is,  but  because  we  had  confidence  in  our- 
selves and  in  our  ideals. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  BrademasI. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  and  am 
proud  to  be  numbered  among  its  spon- 
sors. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  a  group  of  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers who  are  in  training  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  which  is  located 
in  my  congressional  district.  These 
yoimg  Americans  now  training  at  Notre 
Dame  will  soon  be  in  Chile  to  undertake 
rural  development  work  and  teaching. 

Although  the  training  is  being  done  at 
Notre  Dame,  the  project  for  Chile  is  be- 
ing sponsored  by  34  colleges  and  xmiver- 
siti«s  in  Indiana,  together  known  as  the 
Indiana  Conference  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

I  ttiink  it  would  be  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  splendid  work 
of  and  the  substantial  contribution  that 
has  been  made  to  the  success  of  the 
Peace  Corps  program  so  far  by  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  the  Reverend  Father 
Theodore  Hesburgh. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  deeply  impressed 
in  my  conversations  with  these  young 
people  by  the  hard  work  they  are  now 
doing  in  training,  by  their  high  caliber 
and  evident  maturity,  though  young,  and 
by  their  deep  devotion  to  our  country 
and  its  ideals,  about  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher] 
has  just  spoken  so  eloquently. 

Certainly  we  can  imderstand  today 
the  great  importance  of  increased  capi- 
tal investment   in  the   underdeveloped 


areas  of  the  world.  But  there  exists  in 
most  of  these  areas  not  only  a  serious 
capital  deficit  but  a  very  grave  technical 
deficit  as  well  They  need  people  who 
are  trained  and  skilled  in  technical  and 
economic  fields,  capable  of  moving  their 
countries  economically  and  socially  into 
the  20th  century. 

Obviously,  the  Peace  Corps  cannot  fill 
this  serious  gap  in  all  these  areas.  But 
what  the  young  Americans  taking  part 
in  the  Peace  Corps  can  do  is  to  help  some 
areas  in  some  measure,  and,  perhaps 
more  to  the  point,  can  serve  as  a  positive 
and  dramatic  example  of  the  awai-eness 
of  the  people  of  t^e  United  States  of  our 
desire  to  see  the  peoples  in  the  underde- 
veloped areas  improve  their  own  econ- 
omies, to  develop  free  societies  and  to  do 
so  in  the  context  of  democracy  and  free 
political  institutions. 

The  facts  that  these  needs  in  these 
areas  are  so  great  and  that  the  demand 
from  Uiese  countries  for  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  is  so  substantial  seem  to  me. 
Ml-.  Chairman,  excellent  reasons  why 
the  House  of  Representatives  today 
should  pass  authorizing  legislation  to  es- 
tablish the  Peace  Corps  and  to  provide 
the  full  $40  million  which  the  President 
has  requested. 

For,  Mr.  Chaiiman.  if  we  reduce  the 
money,  we  reduce  the  number  of  people 
we  can  send  abroad  to  serve  our  country. 
Every  $9,000  cut  eliminates  one  quali- 
fied person  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  able  to  serve  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  have  noted  the  demand  for  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  in  underdeveloped 
areas.  It  has  surpassed  expectations. 
Nigeria  alone  has  asked  us  for  1,300  peo- 
ple. The  Philippine  Government  has  in- 
dicated it  could  use  5,000  people.  Obvi- 
ously we  cannot  meet  these  requests;  we 
are  proposing  only  3.000  people  for  the 
whole  world.  But  the  fact  is  that  Amer- 
icans are  wanted  and  needed  in  these 
countries.  If  we  cannot  supply  help,  we 
can  be  certain  those  countries  will  ask 
the  Soviet-Sino  bloc  for  people — and  will 
probably  get  them. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  clear 
that  dedicated  Americans  are  available 
for  service  in  the  Peace  Corps.  Four 
months  ago  this  supply  was  an  unknown 
factor.  Since  then  more  than  12.000 
persons  have  actually  volunteered  and 
the  Peace  Corps  selection  people  tell  me 
that  3,000  of  them  and  more  are  qualified 
to  do  this  work  abroad.  Applications 
are  still  coming  in  at  a  rate  of  over  100  a 
day. 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  moreover, 
that  the  $40  million  figure  is  not  an  im- 
modest request. 

There  is  certainly  much  merit  in  be- 
ginning a  new  and  somewliat  experimen- 
tal program  modestly  and  cautiously, 
with  a  keen  awareness  of  both  the  poten- 
tial opportunities  and  pitfalls.  This  is 
what  the  Peace  Corps  is  doing.  How- 
ever, there  is  also  a  real  danger  of  being 
so  cautious  that  we  sacrifice  the  tremen- 
dous benefits  to  be  gained.  The  response 
to  the  Peace  Corps,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  has  been  overwhelming. 
With  each  volunteer  who  is  not  able, 
through  lack  of  funds,  to  participate  in 
the  program  abroad,  we  waste  the  sup- 
port young  American  men  and  ^vt>men 
have  shown.    Moreover,  we  would  have 


to  disappoint  the  many  foreign  govern- 
ment* who  have  responded  so  positively 
to  the  Peace  Corps,  and  who  have  ex- 
pressed intense  Interest  in  having  a 
Peace  Corps  project  in  their  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  very  much  that 
this  legislation  Is  passed — and  that  it  is 
passed  with  the  full  $40  million  author- 
ization. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr .  HOFF  MAN). 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  I 
get  it  from  the  debate — you  will  find  the 
purpose  in  the  first  three  fines  of  the  last 
paragraph  on  the  second  page — it  is 
much  the  same  as  we  sometimes  said 
before  Christmas.  "Peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  toward  men."  Or  "Peace  on 
earth  toward  men  of  good  wilL"  Was 
that  not  it  or  something  of  that  kind? 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Mason  1 — was  that  not  it? 

Mr.  MASON.  That  was  it— and  still 
is. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
that  was  some  2.000  years  ago;  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  MASON.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
how  many  cinisades  were  sent  to  recover 
the  Holy  Land— 10?  And  how  many 
children  died  on  the  road?  Have  we 
not  heard  a  great  deal  here  just  re- 
cently—I did  in  the  last  two  talks.  I 
think — about  how  unselfish  and  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  these  people  who  are 
going  to  volunteer  ai^e?  Then.  I  turn 
to  page  45  and  read  on  to  page  50  of  the 
bill,  and  I  find  there  that  we  cannot 
amend  that  section  which  confers  many 
material — and  monetary — benefits  i^pon 
those  who  go  into  the  Corps.  I  went 
back  a  few  pages  in  the  bill  and  I  learned 
where  members  of  their  families  and 
others  are  provided  for.  So  all  this  hog- 
wash  about  these  great  sacrifices — 
we  will  assume  that  the  volunteers  are 
dedicated,  but  let  it  go  at  that.  The 
truth  is  they  are  provided  for  more 
abundantly  than  aie  those  in  the  armed 
services.  Do  not  try  to  tell  me  they  are 
all  making  sacrifices;  that  they  are  giv- 
ing up  here  what  they  could  have  in 
this  oounUy.  Some  are  and  will,  but  by 
no  means  all.  We  tried  something  like 
this  once  befoi'c — and  failed.  When  we 
get  right  down  to  it — well,  we  recall 
during  the  campaign,  it  was  said  any- 
way, that  the  President  wanted  a  Peace 
Corps. 

All  right,  he  has  it;  docs  he  not?  And 
he  has  in  the  contingent  fimd.  money  to 
carry  on.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  time  and  time  again,  in  fact,  it  is  a 
habit — not  quite  daily  because  we  do  not 
meet  every  day — but  it  is  a  habit  to  make 
a  study  and  hold  an  investigation  to  de- 
termine whether  we  wish  to  do  some- 
thing and  if  we  do.  what?  Here  is  a 
chance  to  find  out  whether  we  want  a 
Peace  Corps  and  whether  a'hat  we  want 
is  good  aithout  having  a  congressional 
committee  hold  hearings  and  make  a 
study.  The  President  has  the  Peace 
Corps.  Let  him  use  it  now  for  the  next 
year  or  two.  He  has  all  the  money  he 
wants  or  needs  to  finance  it.  Let  him  see 
how  he  comes  out  after  2  years.  Then,  If 
it  is  good  and  he  wants  it  to  be  a  perma- 
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nent  organlzat  on.  let  the  Congress  es- 
tablish it.  Yesterday.  I  sat  kere  and  lis- 
tened to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  James  C.  Davis  I.  a  Democrat,  and 
following  him,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  AsHBROoal,  a  Republican,  and  I 
read  those  statements  again  this  morning 
in  the  Record.  They  were  read  care- 
fully. You  will  find  in  the  Record,  if  you 
care  to  read  those  statements,  that  this 
Goverrmient  of  ours  has  already  estab- 
lished and  financed  an  organization 
which  can  take  care  of  every  single  thing 
that  the  Peace  Corps  can  do  and  estab- 
lish the  condition  which  it  is  claimed  the 
Peace  Corps  can  bring  about.  Why  du- 
plicate our  efforts — there  can  be  but  one 
purpose — duplicate  the  efforts — create 
more  jobs.  TTie  administration  has 
added  some  33,000  Jobs  since  January, 
and  when  the  Peace  Corps  members  come 
back  and  while  drawing  all  the  benefits 
of  a  veteran  as  provided  on  pages  45  to 
50,  inclusive,  go  on  the  Federal  payroll 
as  helpers  in  the  Kennedy  political  ma- 
chine. To  that  $1 ,000.000  which  we  each 
hour  of  every  24  of  evei-y  day  add  to 
our  public  debt  we  are  adding  prospective 
pay  of  Kennedy  payrollers. 

So,  why  duplicate?  Why  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  more  money? 

Just  a  few  days  ago  we  appropriated 
millions,  and  I  notice  yesterday  the  Sen- 
ate added  some  more  money  to  another 
program  to  help  people  abroad .  With  all 
that  money,  what  have  we  accomplished? 
Have  we  a  single  friend  in  the  world 
today  who  will  come  to  our  support  if 
war  comes  and  really  help  us  if  its  own 
interest  is  to  the  contrary?  I  certainly 
doubt  it.  1 1 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  a  vote  against  this 
bill  is  merely  a  vote  against  a  permanent 
agency  but  not  against  the  Peace  Corps. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct:  Let  the  President  try  this  noble 
experiment — and  it  is  that — with  his 
Peace  Corps  which  he  now  has  money  to 
finance.  I  think  this  objective  is  some- 
thing like  what  Christ  tried  to  do,  is  it 
not?  Something  we  all  hope  for  but 
which  requires  something  more  than  any 
Peace  Corps  will  ever  have.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  little  difference.  Some  of  His 
disciples — and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  JoDDl  knows  about  it — they 
were  stoned,  and  some  of  them  were  tor- 
tured. But,  these  Peace  Corps  boys  and 
girls,  they  are  all  right:  they  are  enthu- 
siastic young  people.  Many  are  sincere 
and  devoted ;  they  are  idealistic  Christian 
people,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  rather  quietly,  they  and 
their  dependents  are  going  to  be  re- 
warded with  the  material  things  of  life, 
taken  care  of  financially — so  do  not  try 
to  deify  them  or  paint  them  as  heroes. 
Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton.] 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
one  of  those  people  who  has  approached 
this  legislation  on  the  Peace  Corps  with 
caution.  I  have  likewise  consulted  with 
the  people  who  prepared  this  legislation, 
and  with  several  of  the  volunteers. 


My  point  is  this:  If  you  talk  with  these 
volunteers,  the  young  people  who  are 
joining  the  program,  you  will  find  one 
particular  trait,  and  that  is  idealism. 
The  second  point  that  should  be  empha- 
sized is  this,  that  these  young  people  are 
volunteers  in  the  service  of  their  fellow 
man,  for  peace  and  progress. 

My  feeling  on  it  is  that  the  volun- 
teers should  be  given  every  encourage- 
ment and  that  we  should  try  it  out.  I 
am  willing  to  give  the  program  a  tryout, 
and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it. 

I  believe  rather  than  have  the  pro- 
gram directed  and  authorized  by  Execu- 
tive order  under  the  President  alone,  the 
Congress  should  express  its  will.  We 
should  not  have  new  Government  agen- 
cies grow  up  and  not  have  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  establish  them.  I  dis- 
agree with  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman],  who  is 
more  senior  than  I  and  much  more 
knowledgeable.  I  think  if  he  will  re- 
consider, he  will  find  it  is  best  to  have 
congressional  action  and  not  give  up  the 
congressional  authority  on  this  program 
to  the  Executive.  Therefore,  we  should 
vote  for  it.  I  hope  we  will  put  this 
Peace  Corps  legislation  through  and  give 
it  a  good  chance.  In  3  years  Congress 
can  determine  whether  the  program  is 
worth  while,  and  a  benefit. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Lind- 
say]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
the  floor  in  support  of  H.R.  7500,  the 
Peace  Coips  bill. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  in  a  few 
days  50  additional  young  Americans  will 
be  going  to  Africa  to  take  up  their  duties 
in  this  new  experiment.  It  is  important 
for  us  to  remember  that  in  addition  to 
the  Soviets  there  are  Chinese  and  Yugo- 
slavs working  in  various  parts  of  Africa 
in  the  field  as  technicians  and  in  other 
capacities.  It  is  important  for  us  to 
realize  that  for  hundreds  of  years  the 
white  man  was  thought  of  in  Africa  as  a 
boss.  He  rode  in  a  car.  He  sometimes 
carried  a  gun.  He  ruled.  Bossism  has 
been  an  issue  there  as  it  is  in  lots  of  other 
areas.  And  sometimes  we  have  been  on 
the  wrong  side  of  it.  Ihe  fact  is.  for  all 
of  the  good  work  that  this  country  has 
done  abroad  through  the  ICA  program 
and  other  programs,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  make  an  impact  at  the  level  where 
it  counts — at  the  level  where  the  votes 
are.  Unless  we  are  able  to  work  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  schools  under  the  same 
conditions  under  which  these  newly 
emergent  people  live  and  work,  all  of  the 
other  programs  we  have,  effective  as  they 
may  be  in  their  own  right,  will  not  com- 
plete the  job.  This  Is  the  major  reason 
why  I  am  for  this  bill. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
I  approached  this  legislation  with  care. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  training  has  been 
good.  The  austerity  program  that  has 
been  imposed  is  a  necessary  one,  and  I 
think  it  has  been  well  done. 

Executive  action  is  not  suflBcient.  We 
should  vote  on  this  one  way  or  the  other 
and  put  the  congressional  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  what  has  been  done.  May  I 
say  to  the  doubters:  Go  see  for  your- 
selves.   It  is  important  for  Members  of 


Congress  to  travel.  A  year  from  now  let 
us  take  another  look  at  it.  We  have  the 
power  to  stop  it,  or  to  change  it. 

Yes,  I  have  some  criticisms  of  the  bill. 
I  think  there  are  too  many  supergiades, 
and  I  have  an  amendment  that  I  expect 
to  offer  that  has  to  do  with  State  Depart- 
ment structure:  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
principle  of  this  bill  is  sound.  It  is  an 
important  experiment  and  I  say  let  us 
give  it  a  chance. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  close  of  World  War  n  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  visit  many  of  our  so-called 
underdeveloped  countries  on  this  side  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  with  other  members 
and  clerks  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  of  which  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber for  19  years.  I  have  talked  face  to 
face,  and  heart  to  heart,  to  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
learned  and  unlearned  people  of  those 
lands,  and  in  so  doing  I  believe  I  have 
a  pretty  good  concept  of  their  religious 
beliefs,  their  ideologies,  their  problems, 
their  likes  and  their  dislikes,  their  hopes 
and  aspirations,  which,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  differ  very  little,  basically, 
from  those  of  the  average  American. 

The  real  problem  confronting  every 
nation  where  strife  and  cold  war  exists, 
there  you  will  find  a  dearth  of  productive 
land  due  to  government  ownership,  or  to 
the  all-powerful  land  barons,  who,  for 
self -gain,  forced  their  peasants  to  mine 
their  original  God -given  rich  soil  for  the 
past  hundreds  of  years,  until  long  be- 
fore now  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  wind, 
and  burning  sun  have  denuded  the  soil  of 
its  productive  elements. 

In  every  land,  as  in  ours,  where  the 
people  have  practiced  soil  and  moisture 
conservation,  and  where  the  private 
ownership  of  the  land  prevails  as  in  the 
United  States,  there  and  only  there  will 
you  find  a  flourishing  economy  and  a 
contented  people. 

The  late  Mahatma  Gandhi,  of  India, 
aware  of  what  had  for  hundreds  of 
years  been  the  curse  of  his  nation,  de- 
clared its  independence  from  the  Crown ; 
put  into  effect  a  land  reform  program 
selling  small  acreage  to  experienced 
farmers  on  long,  easy-term  payments, 
and  with  American  aid,  dug  thousands  of 
deep  wells  for  irrigation  to  the  end 
that  today  India  wants  no  part  of 
communism. 

When  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  driven 
from  China  to  Formosa  he  wasted  no 
time  in  putting  into  effect  a  land  reform 
program  there,  which  is  working  out  to 
great  advantage.  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Thailand  did  likewise,  just  to  mention  a 
few.  In  every  case  all  the  people  profit 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
now  enjoying  greater  internal  peace, 
prosperity,  and  progress,  and  hence, 
want  no  part  of  communism.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, until  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
follow  suit  total  world  peace  will  not  be 
a  reality. 

Possibly  the  best  law  which  one  of  the 
first  sessions  of  Congress  passed  was  the 
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Homestead  Act  which  provided  that  no 
citizen  of  the  United  States  could  home- 
stead more  than  160  acres  of  land. 
That  law  has  made  it  impossible  for 
greedy  land  barons  to  wreak  havoc  on 
America,  as  has  been  the  case  in  so 
many  foreign  lands. 

In  establishing  a  Peace  Corps.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  forget 
that  all  new  wealth  is  derived  from  thi-ee 
sources  in  the  form  of  raw  products — 
the  crops  which  grow  out  of  Mother 
Earth,  that  which  is  mined  or  pumped 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the 
seafood  taken  out  of  the  waters.  Every 
employed  person  here  in  the  Ujiited 
States  or  in  any  nation  is  at  wort  pro- 
ducing, manufacturing,  marketing,  or 
using  the  finished  product  made  from 
these  raw  materials.  That  being  a  fact, 
and  because  we  in  the  United  States  are 
so  greatly  blessed  by  greater  abundance 
of  raw  products  than  any  other  nation 
on  earth,  and  because  our  Founding 
Fathers  established  here  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment so  constituted  as  to  harmonize 
with  these  blessings,  America  has  grown 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  world. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  I  am  suie  you 
are  aware  that  do  natk)n  can  jump 
overnight  from  the  crooked-stick  plow, 
camel  and  bison  to  the  tractor  and 
four*- bottom  '^low.  It  took  us  more  than 
150  years  from  the  ox  team  and  prairie- 
breaking  plow  to  the  tractor  and  four- 
bottom  plow. 

Now  why  do  I  mention  that?  If  the 
Peace  Corps  is  to  be  successful — and  God 
knows  I  want  it  to  be — let  me  caution 
you  by  saying  that  I  can  see  its  dismal 
failure  and  detriment  to  the  people  we 
want  to  help,  and  a  blow  to  our  own 
prestige  and  pocketbook,  unless  the  peo- 
ple sent  abroad  have  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  job  they  are  delegated  to  per- 
form. They  are  going  into  a  strange 
land,  embarking  on  a  most  diflBcult  job, 
not  as  know-alls,  eggheads,  or  overloids, 
which  has  been  the  case  too  often  in  the 
past  on  other  missions,  and  which  many 
other  Americans  have  seen  with  our  own 
eyes  as  they  visited  those  foreign  lands. 

Time  today  does  not  permit  me  to 
elaborate  on  the  many,  many  projects 
abroad  where  good  American  dollars 
were  not  only  wasted,  but  spent  not  to 
help  the  needy,  but  to  please  the  rich, 
the  rulers,  and  the  greedy  land  barons. 
I  will  be  glad  to  give  anyone  proof  of 
that  statement  face  to  face. 

Membei"s  of  the  Peace  Corps  will  be 
sent  to  lands  where  most  of  the  farming 
today  is  as  primitive  as  it  was  1.000  yeais 
ago ;  where  commercial  fertilizer  has  not 
even  been  heard  of  or  used,  where  human 
manure  is  used  to  fertilize  the  vegetable 
gardens.  The  natives  there  are  immune 
to  the  dysentery.  We  hear  that  the 
members  of  the  Peace  Corps  must  eat 
the  same  food  as  the  natives.  Let  me  say 
here  and  now  that  if  they  do,  many  of 
them  will  suffer  painful  agony  from  that 
little  life-sapping  dysentery  bug,  and  if 
they  refuse  to  eat  the  natives'  food  while 
living  among  them  day  in  and  day  out, 
the  natives  might  at  the  outset  consider 
it  as  a  rank  insult,  so  it  should  be  seen 
that  our  people  are  furnished  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cornbread  and  sow- 
belly, at  least;  and  maybe  they  will 
create  there  an  appetite  for  such  deli- 


cacies instead  of  bug-flUed  vegetables, 
tough  bison,  camel,  or  buiTo  meat — the 
regular  native  diet — along  with  stewed 
grasshoppers  and  locusts  for  dessert  in 
some  of  those  primitive  areas.  A  college 
education  will  be  of  little  value  in  such 
places,  but  on  the  contiary,  the  Peace 
Corps  must  of  necessity  be  composed  of 
modern  Robinson  Crusoes,  so  to  speak, 
who  know  how  to  handle  a  walking 
plow,  bison  or  camel  drawn,  a  cultiva- 
tor, a  hand  planter  and  hand  seeder,  a 
simple  commercial  feitilizer  spreader,  a 
simple  reaper  and  grain  thi-esher,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  crooked-stick  plow,  the 
hoe  made  of  iion  or  wood,  the  scythe  and 
the  flail.  Remember  that  only  the  fed- 
eral governments  and  the  land  barons  in 
many  of  those  lands  can  afford  modern 
farm  machinery  similar  to  ours.  All  of 
this  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes. 

To  be  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 
peasant  farmers,  members  of  our  Peace 
Corps  who  are  to  live  with  such  farmers, 
should  be  able  to  milk  a  bison  or  a  goat, 
devise  better  sanitary  methods,  doctor 
humans  and  animals,  make  a  wooden 
bucket,  and  churn,  and  washing  ma- 
chine, build  simple  furniture,  a  house, 
a  stable,  a  wagon  with  at  least  wooden 
wheels  and  a  wheelbarrow,  for  use  in 
an  area  where  most  burdens  are  carried 
on  the  heads  or  backs  of  humans,  and 
on  the  backs  of  bison,  camels,  or  burros. 

In  one  foreign  land  I  saw  an  irrigation 
ditch  being  lined  with  concrete.  There 
were  40  women  from  the  age  of  12  to  70 
carrying  the  concrete  from  where  it  was 
being  mixed  by  hand  to  the  ditch,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  city  block  or  more,  in  wooden 
pans  on  top  of  their  heads,  misery  and 
hunger  shown  in  every  face.  12  hours  per 
day  and  without  a  coffee  break.  Their 
pay  was  the  equivalent  of  12  cents  per 
day  in  our  money.  That  was  in  1953. 
and  I  am  told  the  same  condition  exists 
there  today,  just  as  it  does  in  many  other 
foreign  lands.  I  asked  why  they  did  not 
use  wheelbarrows.  The  answer  was  that 
they  cost  too  much. 

My  colleagues.  I  could  go  on  and  on, 
but  I  am  sure  I  have  given  you  enough 
food  for  serious  thought  in  the  hope  that 
down-to-earth,  practical,  dedicated  peo- 
ple will  be  sent  among  these  unfortunate 
people  of  the  world,  not  just  a  bunch  of 
overeducated,  impractical,  socialistically 
inclined  eggheads,  just  because  they  have 
pwlitical  pull  or  for  any  other  unjust 
reason. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  nothing  less  than 
a  bold  new  dimension  in  American  mu- 
tual assistance  programs.  Other  pro- 
grams provide  military  aid.  high-level 
technical  assistance  or  capital  to  other 
nations.  The  Peace  Corps  makes  avail- 
able a  pool  of  trained  manpower  to  help 
other  countries  meet  urgent  needs. 

Providing  manpower  to  countries 
which  aie  traditionally-  faced  with  a  sur- 


plus of  labor  and  a  shortage  of  capital 
sounds  at  first  blush  like  the  proverbial 
carrying  of  coals  to  Newcastle.  But  the 
key  word  in  the  description  of  the  Peace 
Corps'  activities  is  trained  manpower. 
Only  an  appallingly  small  proportion  of 
the  population  of  most  underdeveloped 
countries  has  any  tiaining  at  all  in  the 
jobs  which  they  are  performing.  The 
people  farm,  or  build  their  homes,  or 
care  for  their  health  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  their  ancestojs  have  done  these 
same  jobs  for  centuries.  There  is  a  des- 
perate shortage  of  people  with  enough 
tiaining  to  teach  in  the  schools  or  to 
build  roads  or  to  construct  sanitaiy  fa- 
cilities. 

The  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, through  bilateral  technical  as- 
sistance programs  or  through  the  United 
Nations,  have  for  many  yeais  been  pro- 
viding highly  skilled  experts  to  advise 
the  less  developed  nations  on  matters 
affecting  their  development.  There  iB 
no  doubt  that  these  experts  are  per- 
forming a  much -needed  task  and  are 
making  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
standards  of  living  in  the  countries  in 
which  they  serve.  But  oixly  a  small 
number  of  people  in  these  countries  can 
hope  to  reach  the  level  of  expertise 
which  technical  assistance  advisers  and 
consultants  are  sent  to  provide. 

The  missing  link  in  the  underdevel- 
oped two-thirds  of  the  world  is  middle 
manpower — workers  trained  at  a  level 
somewhere  between  that  of  the  highly 
skilled  experts  and  the  totally  untrained 
majority.  Without  this  middle  level, 
there  can  be  no  one  to  carry  out  the  ad- 
vice of  the  experts  and  no  realistic  level 
of  aspiration  for  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  is  this  need  which  the  Peace 
CoiTJs  will  supply.  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers will  serve  as  teachers,  electiicians, 
home  economists,  government  clerks, 
nurses  and  nurses'  aides,  fanners,  water 
and  sanitation  technicians,  medical 
technicians,  construction  workers,  and 
so  on.  Rather  than  to  advise  and  coun- 
sel the  local  people  on  how  to  accomplish 
these  jobs,  they  will  help  do  the  work 
and  in  the  process  will  teach  the  local 
people  to  do  it  themselves.  Theie  can 
be  no  question  of  the  fact  that  the  Peace 
Corps  is  needed  abroad. 

But  what  is  more.  America  needs  the 
Peace  Corps.  Today,  isolationism  has 
became  an  impossibility.  We  cannot 
deny  our  obligation  to  remain  aware  of 
the  needs  and  the  desires  of  the  emer- 
gent nations  and  to  let  the  people  of 
those  nations  know  that  we  are  aware, 
but  we  cannot  communicate  with  them 
across  a  gi*eat  gulf.  The  more  American 
citizens  who  have  had  firsthand  ex- 
perience abroad,  working  at  the  people- 
to-people  level  and  learning  the  aims 
and  aspirations  of  the  people  by  living 
and  working  with  them  for  a  relatively 
long  time,  the  better  able  will  America 
be  to  understand  and  address  herself  to 
their  needs.  It  is  American  citizens 
with  just  such  experience  that  the  Peace 
Corps  will  produce.  When  they  return 
from  their  service  abroad,  they  will  be 
able  to  serve  their  country  further  by 
acting  on  their  exjjerience.  and  they  will 
multiply  the  benefits  to  this  country  by 
acquainting  still  other  Americans  with 
the  fruits  of  that  experience.     They  will 
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be  assurance  that  this  country  does  not 
act  in  a  vacuum. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why 
America  needs  the  Peace  Corps.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  counteract  anti- 
American  propaganda  than  by  providing 
contact  between  Americans  and  citizens 
of  other  countries.  Such  propaganda  is 
inevitably  most  effective  among  people 
who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
get  to  know,  or  even  to  meet.  Americans. 
The  bright,  young,  dedicated  Americans 
who  will  constitute  the  Peace  Corps  are 
the  finest  fruits  of  our  way  of  life  and 
the  best  ambassadors  this  country  can 
produce.  Simply  by  living  and  working 
abroad,  unostentatiously  but  not  in  ab- 
ject poverty,  they  can  do  more  to  serve 
the  image  of  Uiis  country  abroad  than 
all  the  count«rpropaganda  that  money 
can  buy. 

Thus,  the  need  for  the  Peace  Corps  is 
not  restricted  to  one  country  or  to  a 
group  ot  countries.  It  is  not  restricted 
to  arguments  of  economic  development 
or  of  personal  diplomacy.  The  need  is 
an  almost  universal  one,  in  terms  of 
countries  conoerned  and  in  terms  of  the 
ends  which  the  new  agency  will  serve. 
America  can  hardly  afford  not  to  have 
the  Peace  Coitmj. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Ur.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this 
side  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 

L&NDIUM]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
several  years  of  my  young  adulthood  I 
was  fortunate  to  be  engaged  in  the 
teaching  profession.  While  so  engaged. 
I  learned  some  lessons  which  have  lived 
with  me  throughout  the  years  of  my 
experience  since  leaving  that  profession. 

One  of  those  lessons  is  the  value  of  a 
young,  dedicaited,  edix^ated  teacher  de- 
termined to  devote  time  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind,  the  spirit,  and  the 
physical  attributes  of  a  young  i>erson. 
Another  lesson  I  learned  which  has 
lived  with  me  throughout  the  years  since 
leaving  the  profession  is  never  to  un- 
derestimate the  capacity  of  a  young 
person  to  learn,  to  have  a  sense  of  re- 
iponslbility,  Knd  to  assume  and  dis- 
charge that  responsibility  when  the  oc- 
casion arises  (or  that  young  person  to 
do  so. 

For  almost  as  many  years  as  I  was  en- 
gaged in  the  tieaching  profession  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress;  and  for  all 
the  years  in  which  I  have  been  privileged 
to  be  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  have  op- 
posed with  my  vote  and  my  voice  both 
the  authorizations  for  our  foreign  as- 
sistance and  the  appropriations  pursuant 
to  those  authorizations. 

In  defending  that  opposition  to  myself, 
to  my  family,  to  my  constituents,  and  to 
my  friends,  I  have  based  my  argument 
principally  upon  the  charge  that  I  be- 
Ueved  we  were  not  reaching  the  right 
people  in  this  program,  and  that  while 
I  recognize  the  great  need  for  much  that 
we  have  done  and  wrill  have  to  continue 
to  do  in  our  foreign  aid  program, 
nevertheless  I  have  been  compelled  to 
continue  to  register  protests  to  this  pro- 
gram through  a  vote  against  it  until  and 
unless  we  could  reach  the  point  that  we 


had  something  to  show  some  promise  of 
going  to  that  little  fellow  who  needs  all 
of  the  influence,  inspiration,  and  the 
leadership  of  a  young  dedicated  teacher. 
I  believe  that  now  we  have  something, 
though  fraught  with  danger,  though  ob- 
viously containing  many  stumps  in  the 
road,  though  it  may  be  that  we  will  reap 
some  unhappy  experiences  from  it,  nev- 
ertheless it  offers  the  opportunity  and 
contains  the  promise  that  these  young 
people  can  go  out  and  do  the  Job  that 
needs  to  be  done  in  a  much  better  and 
more  effective  fashion  than  we  and  some 
of  our  associates  have  done  so  far. 

Why  do  I  believe  that  to  be  true? 
First,  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  k\s  stated 
in  section  2,  makes  it  obvious  that  one 
going  into  the  program  is  going  to  be  a 
dedicated  person,  trained  in  the  field 
of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  the 
vocational  trades  so  necessary  to  raise 
the  standards  of  living  throughout  the 
world  and  to  have  a  real  understanding 
of  democracy. 

Second.  Why  do  I  believe  they  will 
be  those  who  will  do  that?  Section  22 
of  the  bill  provides  they  will  be  investi- 
gated by  appropriate  agencies  of  our 
Government,  Including,  if  you  please,  the 
Federal  Buieau  of  Investigation. 

The  results  of  those  investigations  will 
be  made  available  to  the  appointing  au- 
thorities; and,  finally,  available  to  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

Then  there  is  another,  and  perhaps 
more  significant,  reason  I  beUeve  these 
people  may  be  able  to  accomplish  that 
under  this  bill. 

In  refen-ing  to  it,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  committee  on  including  section 
5(j)  in  the  bill,  a  section  which  I  and 
some  other  Members  of  the  House  con- 
sidered offering  in  the  nature  of  an 
amendment  if  it  was  not  included.  That 
is  the  oath  of  office.  What  is  that  oath 
of  office  that  these  young  Peace  Corps 
members  will  be  required  to  take?  You 
took  it  when  you  held  up  your  hand  to 
become  a  Member  of  the  87th  Congress. 
EveiT  other  elected  public  official  of  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  took  it  when  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  his  office.  So  will 
these  young  people  on  whom  some  would 
cast  suspicion  or  doubt  that  they  may 
not  be  able  to  do  the  job.  Who  are  they? 
They  are  our  soixs  and  daughters,  they 
are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  your 
neighbors,  your  constituents,  they  are 
the  product  of  our  public  schools  and 
our  universities. 

They  are  willing  to  be  investigated  by 
the  most  penetrating  investigative  agen- 
cy this  country  has  ever  known,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  They 
are  willing,  moreover,  to  come  and  take 
the  same  oath  under  which  you  and  I 
serve  as  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  that  with  the  promise 
held  out  in  what  I  have  tried  to  describe 
here,  this  bill  merits  the  support  of  ev- 
eryone who  really  wants  peace  in  tlie 
world. 

PEACE     COBFS     MESDXD 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachiisetts  [Mr.  Bolano]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
favor  of  HJl.  7500,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  in- 
terested countries  and  areas  in  meeting 
their  needs  for  skilled  manpower. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  provide  an  en- 
tirely different  but  fresh  approach  in  the 
relations  of  American  citizens  to  the  peo- 
ples of  underdeveloped  countries.  The 
Peace  Corps  men  will  live  in  these  coun- 
tries in  a  simple  and  inexpensive  way. 
These  young  men  and  women  will  have 
the  gratification  of  teaching  their  re- 
spective skills  to  people  of  the  newly  in- 
dependent and  emerging  nations  of  the 
world.  They  will  work  on  projects,  train 
and  teach  the  natives,  and  above  all,  set 
examples.  This  will  give  the  natives  an 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about  Amer- 
ica, Americans,  and  American  techniques 
in  farming,  roadbuilding,  bushiess, 
teaching,  craftsmanship,  and  govern- 
ment processes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  R.  Sargent  Shrlver.  Jr., 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  pOfntfd  out 
in  his  testimony  on  this  legislition  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
that  the  struggle  with  communism  to- 
day can  produce  consequences  as  grave 
as  those  Americans  face  when  engaged 
with  enemies  in  open  warfare.  It  Is  a 
different  kind  of  conflict.  This  is  the 
struggle  of  newly  developing  nations  for 
social  and  economic  improvement, 
lliere  are  thousands  of  Americans  eager 
to  make  a  direct,  personal  contribution 
to  their  country  who  are  not  involved 
in  existing  programs.  It  is  to  these 
young  men  and  women,  who  are  well 
qualified  and  deeply  motivated  individ- 
uals, that  the  Peace  Corps  will  extend 
the  promise  of  a  new  way  of  service. 
Mr.  Shriver  also  reminded  us  that  many 
Americans  today  feel  as  Edward  Everett 
Hale  felt  when  he  said : 

I  am  only  one,  but  still  I  am  one;  I  can- 
not do  everything,  but  still  I  can  do  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Sargent  Shriver  has 
been  deeply  involved  with  the  Peace 
Corps  since  his  appointment  as  Director 
by  President  Kermedy  on  March  1  last. 
He  is  convinced  of  the  tremendous  value 
that  the  Peace  Corps  can  have  in  person- 
to-person  and  nation-to-nation  relation- 
ships and  the  beneficial  effect  it  will 
have  on  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Sargent 
Shriver  has  done  a  tremendous  job  since 
taking  over  the  Peace  Corps  director- 
ship. He  went  into  the  job  with  no 
organization  and  only  some  studies  to 
work  with.  The  studies  were  important 
and  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  right 
man. 

Establishing  the  Peace  Corps  on  a 
temporary  pilot  basis  under  Executive 
order  was  not  an  easy  task.  Sargent 
Shriver  worked  very  hard  and  devoted 
many  long  hours  to  this  very  difficult  as- 
signment. There  were  many  critics  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  He  had  only  a  volun- 
tary staff  in  the  beginning.  But  perhaps 
this  was  an  auspicious  start  for  the  Peace 
Corps  becaiise  it  was  a  living  demonstra- 
tion of  the  dedication  and  zeal  of  young 
people  to  want  to  serve  their  country  and 
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humanity  In  the  underprivileged  sections 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Sargent  Shriver  is  a 
dedicated  American  with  a  brilliant 
background.  I  include  at  this  point  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Robert  Sargent 
Shriver,  Jr.: 

BlOCKAPHICAI.     SKTTCH     OF     ROBXST     SaXGKMT 

SHUvn,  Jb. 

Residence:  3430  North  Lakeview.  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Birth:  November  9.  1915,  Westminster. 
Md. 

Education:  Parochial  schools.  Baltimore. 
Md.;  Canterbury  School,  1930-34,  New  Mll- 
ford.  Conn.;  Tale  CoUege.  B.A.  degree,  ciim 
laude,  1938;  Yale  University,  School  of  Law. 
LLB.,  1941. 

Business  career:  Law  firm,  Wlnthrop, 
Stimson,  Putnam  &  Roberts.  New  York  City, 
1940-41;  admitted  to  bar  of  State  of  New 
York,  December  1941;  war  service,  1941-45; 
assistant  editor,  Newsweek  magazine,  1945- 
46;  associated  with  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  En- 
terprises, 1946-48;  assistant'  general  man- 
ager, the  Merchandise  Mart.  1948-61  pres- 
ent; admitted  to  bar  of  State  of  Illinois, 
April  1959;  executive  director  of  the  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy,  Jr.  Foundation,  resigned  1961; 
Director,  the  Peace  Corps,  Washington,  D.C., 
1961. 

Military  service:  Enlisted  as  apprentice 
seaman  (V-7)  July  1940.  USNR;  conunls- 
sloned  ensign,  USNR,  September  1941;  con- 
tinuous oversea  duty,  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Ocean  areas  aboard  battleships  and  subma- 
rines. October  1941-December  1945;  awards. 
Navy  Unit  Citation,  Submarine  Medal,  var- 
ious campaign  medals  with  battle  stars; 
inactive  duty  as  lieutenant  commander, 
USNR. 

Marital  status:  Married  May  23,  1953; 
wife's  maiden  name,  Eunice  Mary  Kennedy; 
chUdren,  son,  Robert  Sargent  Shriv«r  III, 
born  April  28,  1964,  daughter,  Maria  Owings 
Shriver,  born  November  6,  1955,  son,  Tim- 
othy Perry  Shriver,  born  August  29.  1959. 

Political  affiliation:   Registered  Democrat. 

Religious  affiliation:    Roman  Catholic. 

Illinois  residence:  Permanent  and  voting 
residence  since  1948. 

Educational  associations:  Chicago,  111.: 
President,  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  Octo- 
ber 1955-June  1960;  member :  Illinois  School 
Problems  Commission  No.  6  (1969-61),  re- 
signed January  1961;  member:  Illinois  School 
Problems  Commission  No.  5  (1957-59);  citi- 
zens board.  University  of  Chicago;  board  of 
trustees,  DePaul  University;  citizens  board. 
Loyola  University;  board  of  trvistees,  St. 
Xavier,  College  of  Women. 

Others:  Citizens  committee.  University  of 
Illinois;  advisory  council.  College  of  Com- 
merce, Notre  Dame  University;  board  of  di- 
rectors, St.  Paul  Guild,  New  York  City;  na- 
tional chairman.  Yale  Alumni  Board.  June 
1958-June  1960;  executive  committee,  Yale 
Law  School  Association;  board  of  trustees, 
Yale  School  of  Pine  Arts;  member.  Commit- 
tee on  Government  and  Higher  Education, 
Ford  Foundation  (1957-59).  Member  at 
large.  National  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, May  1961. 

Organizations:  President,  Catholic  Inter- 
racial Council  of  Chicago,  resigned  December 
1960;  director.  Catholic  Charities  of  Chicago; 
director,  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions; director.  Chicago  Maternity  Center. 

Honorary  degrees:  Doctor  of  laws,  awarded 
by  St.  Procoplus  College,  Lisle.  111.,  June  4, 
1949;  awarded  by  Notre  Dame  University. 
Notre  Dame.  Ind.,  June  4,  1961;  awarded  by 
DePaul  University,  Chicago.  111..  June  7,  1961; 
awarded  by  Seton  Hall  College,  South 
Orange,  NJ..  June  10.  1961. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  House 
should  feel  a  sense  of  closeness  to  this 
legislation,  because  it  was  here  that  the 
Peace  Corps  idea  was  born  and  it  was 


here  that  its  life  was  nurtured  with  an 
appropriation  to  have  a  study  made 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  what  was 
then,  in  1960,  called  the  Youth  Corps. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960  con- 
tained a  provision — section  203(c)  — 
which  directed  the  President  to  arrange 
for  a  nongovernmental  study  of  the  ad- 
visability and  practicability  of  a  point  4 
Youth  Corps,  under  which  yoimg  U.S. 
citizens  would  be  trained  to  serve  abroad 
in  programs  of  technical  cooperation. 
The  study  was  undertaken  by  the  Colo- 
rado State  University  Research  Founda- 
tion under  a  contract  with  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration.  The 
foundation  submitted  a  favorable  pre- 
liminary report  in  February  1961.  In 
the  same  month  the  President  set  up  a 
task  force  under  Sargent  Shriver  to  plan 
the  Peace  Corps. 

This  task  force  had  the  benefit  of  a 
report  by  Dr.  Max  Millikan,  director  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology Center  for  International  Stud- 
ies, and  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
Colorado  State  University  Research 
Foundation.  Other  comprehensive 
statements  utilized  by  the  group  included 
a  study  by  Prof.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  a  report  by 
the  Committee  for  Educational  Inter- 
change Policy,  sponsored  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  International  Education.  On 
March  1,  1961,  President  Kennedy  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  special  message  rec- 
ommending that  the  Congress  establish 
a  permanent  Peace  Corps: 

A  pool  of  trained  American  men  and 
women  sent  overseas  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, or  through  private  organi^tlons  and 
institutions  to  help  foreign  countries  meet 
their  urgent  needs  for  skilled  manpower. 

On  May  15,  1961.  the  final  report  by 
Colorado  State  University  Research 
Foundation  was  submitted  to  the  Di- 
rector of  ICA,  and  this  report  concluded 
that  the  Peace  Corps  program  "is  ad- 
visable and  practicable."  The  report 
also  recommended  that  the  Peace  Corps 
be  "established  by  law  as  a  permanent 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  response  to  the 
Peace  Corps  abroad  and  in  the  United 
States  has  been  overwhelming.  More 
than  12,000  young  men  and  women  In 
this  country  have  volunteered  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Peace  Corps.  There  have  been 
many  requests  from  oversea  countries 
for  Peace  Corps  projects.  I  urge  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  unanimously  enact 
this  bill  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Na- 
tion now  has  an  opportunity  that  rarely 
if  ever  has  been  open  to  a  great  nation 
on  such  a  large  scale.  This  opportu- 
nity is  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  un- 
derstanding and  peace  on  a  broad  inter- 
national basis.  The  Peace  Corps  can 
be  the  vehicle  for  this  assistance  in  the 
development  of  other  countries  and  in 
the  fight  against  tyranny,  poverty,  dis- 
ease, and  illiteracy.  The  Peace  Corps 
can  be  a  true  instrument  for  the  promo- 
tion of  good  will,  understanding,  and 
peace. 

Since  the  idea  of  a  Peace  Corps  was 
first  proposed  by  then  presidential  can- 
didate Kennedy  it  has  captured  the 
imagination   of   young    and    old   alike. 


The  idea  drew  widespread  grassroot 
support  immediately  and  since  its  es- 
tablishment by  Executive  Order  the 
Peace  Corps  has  begun  to  prove  Its  great 
usefulness. 

Too  many  times  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory we  have  been  called  on  to  send  our 
youth — the  cream  of  our  growing  so- 
ciety— to  far  off  countries  to  save  free- 
dom by  fighting  wars.  We  have  always 
won  these  wars,  thanks  generally  to  the 
persistence  and  determination  of  our 
fighting  men. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  the  winning  of  the  peace — to 
save  freedom  and  liberty — by  spreading 
an  understanding  of  freedom  and  its 
meaning — the  ideals  of  America.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  propagate  peace  just  by 
telling  the  peoples  of  other  lands  about 
freedom.  We  must  demonstrate  our 
concern  over  their  most  immediate 
problems — the  need  for  food,  for  educa- 
tion, for  medical  care,  for  technological 
assistance.  When  sincere  efforts  are 
made  to  assist  in  these  areas,  the  cause 
of  freedom.  i>eace.  and  understanding 
are  automatically  promoted. 

It  is  in  these  areas  that  the  volunteers 
of  the  Peace  Corps  can  best  be  represent- 
atives of  our  country.  It  is  in  this  area 
that  a  young  American  man  or  woman 
can  provide  great  direct  benefit  to  the 
people  in  underdeveloped  nations  by 
teaching  better  sanitary  methods,  by 
teaching  reading  and  writing,  by  dem- 
onstrating more  modern  agriculture 
techniques,  by  giving  medical  aid.  by 
teaching  modern  surveying  methods, 
to  help  p>eople  improve  themselves.  The 
Peace  Corps,  among  other  things,  can 
be  a  people-to-people  means  of  promot- 
ing understanding  and  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7500  to  establish 
the  Peace  Corps  by  Congress  is  a  hope- 
ful move  to  strengthen  America.  It  is 
vital  that  we  move  in  this  direction  in 
these  critical  times. 

The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Col.  Sargent  Shriver  and  his  staff 
have  demonstrated  the  ability  to  oper- 
ate this  program  efficiently  and  well. 
Congress  should  approve  this  new  arm 
to  work  for  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
most  certainly  appreciate  the  idealism 
that  is  expected  from  the  young  Ameri- 
cans participating  in  the  Peace  Corps 
project,  and  I  most  certainly  hope  that 
the  operation  achieves  maximum  pos- 
sible success. 

However.  I  should  like  to  direct  your 
attention  to  a  number  of  inconsistencies 
in  the  proposal  before  us,  and  to  a  num- 
ber of  basic  facts  that  should  be  con- 
sidered before  blindly  creating  this 
agency. 

As  I  understand  the  procedure  to  date, 
the  Peace  Corps  has  found  ample  funds 
and  ample  room  to  operate  within  the 
framework  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  foreign  aid  agency.  Frankly,  it  is 
an  experiment — a  trial — and  should  be 
treated  as  such. 

Certainly,  an  untested  idea  such  as 
this  should  first  pass  through  a  testing 
and  probationary  period  before  receiving 
permanent  status.  We  all  realize  that 
the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gtovernment. 
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once  created,  rarely  terminate  their  op- 
erations but  instead  grow  larger,  more 
cumbersome  and  costly  over  the  years, 
and  incidentally,  some  of  them  fall  far- 
ther behind  the  problem  they  supposedly 
are  to  solve.      i 

The  Peace  Corps  has  displayed  all 
these  tendencies,  especially  in  the 
alanning  sign  of  becoming  a  huge,  cum- 
bersome, uncontrollable  bureaucracy.  It 
is  rather  tragic  and  inconsistent  to 
speak  of  the  hardships  expected  of  the 
Peace  Corpsmen  in  the  field,  while  their 
administrative  leaders  will  be  enjoying 
the  salary  benefits  and  luxuries  of  high- 
level  Governmtmt  administrators.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Peace  Corps  at  the 
moment  is  setUng  up  without  conces- 
sional approval,  a  topheavy  super- 
structure basijd  primarily  on  super- 
grade  positions  and  other  high  rated  and 
top  classified  employees.  Furthermore, 
a  provision  of  the  bill  before  us  would 
create  an  unlimited  number  of  experts 
and  consultants  to  be  employed  at  $75 
per  diem,  while  again.  I  emphasize  the 
difference  between  this  luxury -tyi)e  po- 
sition and  the  Peace  Corpsman  in  the 
field  who  is  to  receive  $75  per  month 
after  completiiin  of  his  service. 

However,  my  basic  objection  lies  in 
the  placement  of  the  Peace  Coi-ps  under 
the  State  Deipartment.  I.  personally, 
feel  its  policies  and  potential  could  be 
far  better  utilized  if  directed  by  the 
Commerce  Department,  where  its  mem- 
bers could  and  should  be  trained  to 
teach  not  only  scientific  and  engineering 
skills  but  also  the  basic  industrial  trades 
as  well.  Furthermore,  if  properly  han- 
dled, a  Peace  Corps  imder  the  Commerce 
Department  could  effectively  serve, 
should  its  potential  be  realized,  as  a 
means  of  telling  the  story  and  exhibiting 
the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  system. 

Our  State  l|)epartment,  with  its  policy 
of  vacillation,  indecision,  and  general 
incompetence  is  hardly  an  example  of 
successful  vigorous  American  action. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  I 
originally  miule  should  be  borne  In 
mind  that  this  is  an  experiment.  We 
should  first  observe  Its  operation;  the 
pilot  project  Should  be  first  evaluated 
before  embarking  on  the  creation  of  a 
new  agency,  with  its  already  developing 
thirst  for  bureaucratic  manpower. 

Therefore,  after  all  possible  consid- 
eration it  is  my  judgment  that  the  de- 
fects of  the  proposal  outweigh  the  posi- 
tive aspects  and  I  will  vote  against  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  to  estabhsh  a  Peace  Corps 
(H.R.  7500)  is  one  for  which  I  strongly 
recommend  immediate  and  wholehearted 
supporL  Already  the  idea  has  been  re- 
ceived with  widespread  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm. The  establishmeoit  of  such  a 
Corps  would  be  of  both  curent  and  long- 
range  importance. 

rUIU-OMBB  OF   THE   ra&CX  CORPS 

The  overall  purpose  of  creating  the 
Peace  Corps  is  to  promote  world  peace, 
. fiiendship,  «nd  understanding  through 
the  service  of  talented,  discemlng,  and 
dedicated  Americans  in  countries  where 
their  help  is  wanted. 


In  addition  to  the  specific  purposes 
stated  in  the  tiUe  to  the  bill— "to  help 
the  peoples  of  interested  countries  and 
areas  In  meeting  their  needs  for  skilled 
manpower" — the  establishment  of  the 
proposed  Peace  Corps  has  several  major 
attendant  objectives.  Not  only  Is  it 
designed  to  assist  In  accelerating  the 
process  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
world,  by  service  abroad  Americans 
will  foster  a  mutual  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  culture,  motivations, 
attitudes,  and  problems  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  country  in  which  they 
are  working.  Such  a  program  will 
greatly  lncrea.se  the  Interest  In  and 
knowledge  of  other  areas  of  the  world, 
not  only  for  those  who  actually  serve  In 
it  but  also  extensively  among  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  might  otherwi.se 
have  small  interest  in  world  affairs.  It 
will  enlarge  the  reservoir  of  talented, 
trained,  and  experienced  Americans  well 
fitted  for  further  public  and  private 
service  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 
It  will  provide  opportunity  for  the  appli- 
cation and  dissemination  of  the  ideals  of 
democracy  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

BACKGROUIUI 

The  bill  for  establishing  the  Peace 
Corps  has  been  designed  with  care  and 
wisdom.  A  preliminary  study  was  made 
of  the  feasibility,  practicality,  and  need 
for  such  a  program.  It  was  based  on 
extensive  consultation,  on  the  experience 
of  private  organizations  engaged  in 
similar  programs,  on  investigation  of  the 
needs  sind  receptivity  of  the  couiitries 
whei'e  it  would  operate,  and  the  extent 
of  the  support  of  the  idea  at  home.  On 
the  basis  of  the  ensuing  report,  the  Presi- 
dent, ui^der  his  authority  granted  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  set  up  as  a  pilot 
project,  a  Peace  Corps  which  is  operating 
on  a  temporary  basis,  as  an  agency  of  - 
the  Department  of  State. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  commend 
the  able  leadership,  the  effort  expended, 
and  the  vision  evidenced  in  the  prelimi- 
nary stages  of  this  pilot  project,  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  present  Director, 
Robert  Sargent  Shriver.  Jr. 

ADTIiOBIZ^TIOK  OT  rCNDS  ANB  AOMQdSTKATIOM 

Under  the  present  bill  the  President  is 
authorized  to  carry  out  pirograms  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  act,  on 
sotAi  terms  and  ccHiditions  as  he  may 
determine.  The  sum  of  money  autbor- 
iaed  for  the  Peace  Corps  would  not  ex- 
ceed $40  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment 
by  the  President  of  a  Director  and  a 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Corps  and  the 
delegation  of  functions. 

PEACSE    CORPS    VOLTJNTTERS 

Persons  enrolled  in  the  Peace  Corps 
will  be  selected  from  among  qualified 
citizens  and  nationals  of  the  United 
States.  They  will  be  called  volunteers. 
The  qualifications  are  high.  Service  in 
the  Peace  Corps  will  be  rigoroiis.  Those 
serving  will  need  to  be  primarily  ideal- 
istic and  dedicated.  They  will  need  also 
to  be  practical,  discerning,  and  under- 
standing. "Riey  will  be  required  to  live, 
ix-ork,  play,  and  fraternize  at  the  level  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coimtries  to  which 
they  are  assigned.   They  must  learn,  both 


literally  and  figuratively,  to  speak  their 
language.  They  mtist  be  talented:  their 
talents  may  cover  a  variety  of  f^lds. 
Tht  work  that  they  will  do  and  the 
places  to  which  they  win  be  sent  will 
depend  upon  the  needs  and  the  desire 
of  the  aresis  involved,  and  upon  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

Preliminary,  on-the-spot  investiga- 
tions in  a  number  of  countries  in  Africa. 
Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  Latin  America 
showed  a  great  need  for  professional  and 
technical  assistance  in  agricultural, 
health,  social,  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  fields,  with  all  their  intricate 
ramifications.  A  great  variety  of  pro- 
fessions and  talents  will  be  ctJled  upon 
to  render  the  services  needed.  What  an 
opportunity  for  the  know-how  and  the 
good  will  of  America  to  be  spread  to  the 
far  coraers  of  the  earth.  The  bread 
which  we  can  cast  upon  the  waters  needs 
to  be  not  only  that  of  a  material  nature. 
And  the  parable  may  be  completed  with 
the  ultimate  return  in  sociological  and 
ideological  benefits,  as  well  as  the  en- 
richment of  the  experience  of  the  indi- 
viduals involved.  The  meaning  of  true 
democracy  may  be  better  demonstrated 
than  preached.  Its  values  will  be  better 
understood  when  it  is  shared.  The  pro- 
posed program  of  service  overseas  by 
qualified  Americans  would  advance  the 
interests  of  Uie  United  States  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

PEACE  CORPS  PROJECTS 

Eligibility  of  a  Peace  Corps  project 
would  depend  upon  five  basic  criteria: 

First.  It  must  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  or  cultural  development  of 
the  host  country;  and  the  government  of 
that  coimtry  must  have  requested  the 
project  and  given  evidence  of  its  willing- 
ness to  cooperate. 

Second.     It    must    require    primarily 

.  "workers"  and  "doers" — as  distinct  from 

advisers  and  consultants — with  skills  not 

sufficiently  available  in  the  host  country. 

Third.  Maintenance  and  remunera- 
tion must  be  in  accordance  with  Peace 
Corps  standards. 

Fourth.  It  must  utilize  volunters  who 
will  be  serving  in  this  and  other  projects 
for  a  minimum  of  2  to  3  years,  including 
training  time. 

Fifth.  Sectarian  religious  propagan- 
dizing or  proselyUzing  must  not  be  per- 
mitted. 

SELxcnoM  or  personmcl 

There  is  general  agreement  that 
probably  the  most  critical  factor  in  de- 
termining the  success  of  the  Corps  is  the 
seiection  of  persons  to  serve  in  It.  In 
general  the  qualities  considered  essen- 
tial include  such  characteristics  and 
abilities  as:  technical  dcill,  adaptability, 
understanding  of  human  issues,  matu- 
rity, physical  and  mental  health,  initia- 
tive and  creativity,  and  ability  to  com- 
municate. A  himianitarian  desire  to 
serve  others  and  a  pioneering  spirit  are 
prerequisites.  Proper  motivation  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  determinants. 
mxux  it  is  intended  that  the  program  as 
proposed  will  have  no  financial  incen- 
tives, a  monetary  motivation  is  unlikely. 

•n^c  method  of  selection  will  be  closely 
associated  with  the  training  program; 
fmal  selection  will  probably  be  made  dur- 
ing the  training   period.     Among   the 
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methods  contemplated  are  the  use  of 
language  aptitude  tests,  careful  investi- 
gation of  previous  performance  in  work 
and  study  situations,  personal  interviews 
by  personnel  specialists,  and  psychologi- 
cal and  intelligence  tests. 

TSAINIKG    PBOCaAMS 

Orientation  and  training  programs  will 
consist  of  approximately  2  months  of 
concentrated  preparation  at  home  plus 
about  a  month  of  orientation  in  the  host 
country,  with  emphasis  on  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, social,  political,  religious,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  society  in  which 
the  volunteer  will  work. 

SELxcnoN  or  countriis 

The  selection  of  countries  to  which 
the  volunteers  will  be  sent  will  be  based 
upon  severed  considerations.  A  major 
one  is  receptivity;  that  is,  the  need  and 
desire  of  the  host  country  for  Peace 
Corps  assistance.  A  further  determinant 
will  be  the  efforts  and  interest  of  the 
country  in  self-help:  efforts  of  resources 
mobilization  and  internal  reform — in- 
cluding land  reform,  tax  reform,  im- 
proved education  and  social  justice — 
which  its  own  development  requires. 
The  feasibility  of  implementing  the  pro- 
gram within  a  country  will  be  a  major 
consideration ;  considerable  variation 
among  countries  in  the  ease  of  imple- 
mentation of  a  project  is  anticipated. 
It  will  depend  upon  a  number  of  factors, 
such  as:  the  attitude  of  both  govern- 
ment and  country  nationals  toward  the 
Peace  Corps  program;  government  sta- 
bility; language  requirements;  existing 
coiintry  institutions;  living  conditions 
available;  and  health  conditions.  Also 
to  be  considered  is  a  balanced  distribu- 
tion in  the  long  rvm  among  geographic 
areas  and  among  countries. 

COOPERATION   WITH    OTHER  INTERNATIONAL 
PROJECTS 

In  the  bill  to  establish  the  Peace  Corps 
provision  is  made  for  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  IntematioruU  organizations  engaged 
in  similar  activities.  The  Peace  Corps 
wDl  not  duplicate  or  replace  other  inter- 
national projects. 

UTILIZATION  OF  FUNDS 

In  the  utilization  of^  funds  the  Peace 
Corps  is  authorized  to  ^ay  for  travel  and 
-  allowances  and  compensation  of  em- 
ployees, including  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel whose  services  are  utilized  pri- 
marily for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
Funds  are  also  to  be  provided  for  travel 
expenses  of  dependents,  and  the  usual 
expenses  for  which  the  U.S.  Qovernment 
provides  funds  in  connection  with  over- 
sea service,  for  operating  expenses  of  the 
Peace  Corps  agency,  for  costs  of  training 
employees,  and  expenses  incident  to  such 
training.  Whenever  possible,  expendi- 
tures incurred  in  carrying  out  functions 
under  this  act  shall  be  paid  for  in  local 
cmrency  available  to  the  United  States. 
In  recommending  the  full  $40  million 
authorization  the  Senate  committee 
voiced  the  opinion  that  the  Peace  Corps 
should  be  permitted  enough  flexibility  to 
try  the  methods  of  approach  it  envisages. 
"Only  in  that  way  can  it  be  known 
whether  the  program  offers  opportunity 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  nations 
seeking  assistance." 


CONCLUSION 

The  Peace  Corps  will  offer  new  oppor- 
tunities  to   the   American   people.     In 
working  together  for  a  common  cause, 
they  will  assist  others  while  broadening 
their  own  experience.    In  the  response 
with  which  the  Peace  Corps  has  already 
been  met  in  its  preliminary  stages  there 
is  evidence   that  many  Americans   are 
eager  to  serve  with  dedication  in  an  ef- 
fort to  promote  world  peace.    Already, 
too,  hopes  have  been  raised  abroad  which 
we  would  do  well  to  realize  to  the  best 
of  our    ability.     Arnold    Toynbee,    the 
British  historian,  has  said  that  the  Peace 
Corps  can  give  America  a  chance  to  re- 
capture "the  leadership  of  the  world 
revolution  that  she  started   in  1776 — a 
revolution    with   a   spiritual    objective." 
Indeed,  the  Peace  Corps  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  challenge  to  the  American 
spirit  at  its  finest.   It  will,  I  believe,  prove 
itself  to  be  a  sound  and  wise  investment 
in  money,  in  people,  and  in  international 
cooperation  looking  toward  world  peace. 
Mr.     BARRY.    Mr.     Chairman,     the 
Peace  Corps  offers  a  new  way  to  work 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world.     The  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  Corps  has  been 
met  in  its  initial  stages,  is  indicative  of 
the  tremendous  potential  possibilities  of 
this  project.    Its  aim  is  to  help  others 
to  help  themselves  in  order  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  the  peace  of  the 
world.    To  the  large  number  of  under- 
developed people  the  Peace  Corps  offers 
hope   and   promise   of   a   better   world. 
The  Peace  Corps  bill  would  establish  a 
program  in  which  Americans  of  all  ages, 
talented  and  dedicated  to  freedom,  who 
on  invitation  would  work  and  live  side 
by  side  with  native  populations  in  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world — in  order 
to  promote  agricultxiral,  industrial,  so- 
cial, and  cultiu-al  progress. 

The  opportimity  for  developing  a 
growing  understanding  between  peoples 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  potential  the 
Corps  offers.  Where  an  American  citi- 
zen has  been  known  and  liked,  it  is  difB- 
cult  for  the  propaganda  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  to  convince  anyone  of  the 
validity  of  their  ugly  picture  of  Ameri- 
can life.  For  this  reason,  it  is  of  utmost 
importance  that  those  entering  the 
Peace  Corps  be  good  representatives  of 
our  way  of  life.  They  must  truly  under- 
stand the  natui'e  of  our  democracy  and 
the  validity  of  the  rule  of  law.  They 
must  imderstand  the  historical  and 
philosophical  development  of  our  form 
of  self-government.  They  must  under- 
stand the  moral  precepts  upon  which  our 
society  is  founded  and  be  able  to  convey 
to  those  they  meet  the  practical  and 
ethical  validity  of  such  standards. 

On  a  pilot  basis  the  Peace  Corps  has 
already  started  to  fimction.  Under  au- 
thorization of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 
the  program  was  initiated  after  a  study 
and  consultation  to  determine  its  need, 
its  practicability,  and  its  acceptability 
at  home  and  abroad.  Trained  volun- 
teers have  been  chosen  for  specific  work 
in  covmtries  desiring  their  services. 
Training  in  the  language,  customs,  his- 
tory, and  interests  of  the  country  is  sup- 
plemental to  basic  skills  and  experience 
in  a  variety  of  fields,  and  selection  is 


made  on  the  basis  not  only  of  ability, 
but  also  adaptability,  character,  percep- 
tion, and  motivation.  This  is  as  It 
should  be. 

The  projects  recently  launched  In  Co- 
lombia and  in  the  West  Indies  Island  of 
St.   Lucia  are  typical.    The   aim  Is   to 
develop    economic    and    social    stability 
in  rural  areas  through  Improvements  In 
health,   increased  farm  productivity,   a 
raising  of  educational  and  living  stand- 
ards.   Volunteers    will    perform     such 
varied  tasks  as  well  drilling,  surveying, 
working    with    local    crews    on    road- 
building,    explaining   the    use    of    farm 
instruments,    care    of    livestock,    farm 
production,  soil  conservation,  Irrigation 
systems,  constructing  or  improving  local 
schools,   planning  school  projects  such 
as  gardens  and  playgrounds,  organizing 
youth  clubs  and  adult  education  groups, 
assisting  in  medical  aid  stations,  health, 
and    sanitation    projects.     Peace    Corps 
volunteers  will  serve  as  teammates  with 
Colombian    nationals    trained    in    com- 
munity   development    work.     President 
Alberto    Lleras    Camargo    of    Colombia 
anticipates  that  the  contribution  to  be 
made  by  the  Peace  Corps  will  be  "the 
finest  way  In  which  the  United  States 
could  prove  to  the  humble  people  of  this 
and  other  lands  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  Its  international  aid  program  Is 
to  build  a  better  life  in  all  of  the  free 
world's  villages  and  neighborhoods." 

Such  high  expectations  of  the  Peace 
Corps  program  serve  to  underline  the 
importance  of  successful  execution.  We 
must  be  extremely  careful  to  insure  the 
suitability  of  each  project  and  the  quali- 
fications and  suitability  of  the  corpsmen 
to  the  host  country.  The  project  must 
be  suited  to  the  community  in  terms  of 
need,  it  must  be  geared  to  the  level  of 
receptivity,  taking  into  account  both  the 
basic  knowledge  of  the  nationals  and 
their  interest  In  and  attitude  toward  be- 
ing helped.  A  corpsman  besides  knowing 
his  job,  must  be  well  aware  of  and  pre- 
pared for  the  fact  that  his  task  is  not 
limited  to  construction  work.  He  must 
have  a  sense  of  mission  beyond  that  of 
performing  the  immediate  job  set  for 
him.  He  must  be  aware  of  "the  more 
vital  task,"  as  one  commentator  put 
it,  "not  that  of  selling  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  but  that  of  sowing  democratic 
habits — work  that  requires  subtlety, 
keenness,  and  intuition,  as  well  as  a 
strong  back  and  pure  heart.  True  suc- 
cess would  be  to  leave  behind  the  one 
kind  of  Installation  that  can  be  counted 
on  to  rebuild  itself." 

In  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  un- 
der the  iwtlent  leadership  of  our  chair- 
man, we  have  tried  to  report  out  a  bill 
which  would  fulfill  the  promise  and 
avoid  the  pitfalls.  I  believe  that  we 
have  been  successful.  I  believe  that 
H.R.  7500  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation, 
thoroughly  deserving  of  our  support. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
problem  ends  there.  The  Director  and 
every  other  executive  of  the  Corps  must 
be  constantly  alert  to  the  problems  In- 
herent In  such  an  organization  and  to 
the  possibilities  for  constant  improve- 
ment— so  must  the  Congress.  The 
challenge  of  the  potential  possibilities  of 
the  Peace  Corps  is  enormous.     Unless 
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properly  carried  out.  the  program  runs 
the  danger  of  creating  a  tragedy  which 
would  be  the  greater  precisely  because 
the  possibilities  for  good  are  so  very 
great.  These  possibilities  of  benefit  are 
many  faceted.  Not  only  would  they  re- 
dound to  the  helper  as  well  as  the  helped, 
enabling  us  to  better  understand  the 
world  In  which  we  live,  but  their  re- 
fiection  would  spread  throughout  the 
globe. 

The  Peace  CorjM.  well  executed,  can 
be  and  must  be  an  instrument  for  peace 
and  for  mutual  understanding. 

Mr.  ROSTBNKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  violence  rearing  its  ugly  head 
and  communism  making  an  all-out  effort 
to  embrace  the  free  world  under  its  rule, 
it  Is  vital  and  essential  for  us  to  use  every 
means  at  our  disF>osal  to  checkmate  and 
defeat  this  communistic  move. 

Benevolence  can  be  very  important  to 
us  to  achieve  this  end,  for  the  people  In  a 
free  society  know  and  understand  that 
charitableness  will  leave  a  lasting  Im- 
pression of  virtue  in  the  minds  of  the 
struggling  masses  and  he  who  practices 
It  will  have  neighbors. 

In  the  world  today,  people  are  break- 
ing the  chains  of  bondage  and  seeking 
their  rightful  place  in  society.  But  It 
Is  a  perplexing  world  to  them,  for  they 
are  now  exposed  to  the  swift  scientific 
achievements  of  modern  times.  Hereto- 
fore, they  were  kept  Ignorant  because 
Ignorance  Is  the  best  means  to  control 
huge  masses.  Now.  however,  they  must 
be  educated  In  order  to  survive,  and  we, 
who  believe  in  free  society,  must  accept 
this  responsibility,  if  we  wish  to  win  out 
over  tyranny. 

The  establishment  of  a  Peace  Corps 
Agency  can  be  a  giant  step  toward  a 
unified  world  of  free,  peace-loving  peo- 
ple, dedicated  to  a  good  neighbor  policy 
and  not  in  constant  fear  of  annihilation. 
By  sponsoring  this  program  of  Interna- 
tional service  in  which  Americans  offer 
themselves,  on  a  volunteer  basis,  to 
teach  the  millions  of  uneducated,  un- 
skilled people,  we  can  Instill  the  mean- 
ing of  democracy  as  the  proper  way  to 
pursue  happiness  and  achieve  content- 
ment. And  WB  can  properly  Identify  our 
country  as  peace  loving  to  this  emerging 
population  which  will  play  an  important 
role  in  shaping  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

Today  we  spend  billions  to  manufac- 
ture military  arms  and  establish  mili- 
tary bases  in  order  to  preserve  our 
liberties,  but  this  alone  does  not  insure 
survival,  for  our  economy  does  depend  on 
world  trade  and  Its  future  progress  will 
be  greatly  reflected  on  world  trade  ex- 
pansion. If  the  new  nations  of  the  world 
can  be  kept  In  the  free  society  and  ad- 
vance to  the  stage  of  modem  living,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  we  can  expect 
to  benefit  from  their  progress. 

But  the  monetary  rewards  are  sec- 
ondary to  the  spiritual  rewards  that  we 
will  recognize  from  this  act  of  human 
kindness. 

Bullets  alone  will  not  stamp  out  tyr- 
anny. It  win  be  the  fundamental  un- 
derstanding of  morals,  and  unless  we 
convey  this  understanding  to  the  per- 
plexed, I  doubt  if  we  can  ever  expect  to 
achieve  complete  victory. 

The  program  before  us  provides  the 
tools  needed  for  this  victory.     It  has 


been  carefully  organized  to  insure  its 
success.  Using  the  principle  of  volvm- 
teers  who  are  carefully  selected  and  then 
trained  to  i>erform  a  given  task  in  a 
specific  area  is  good  assiu-ance  for  maxi- 
mum success  of  the  Pe&ce  Corps.  And  by 
sending  these  volunteers  only  where  they 
are  needed  and  wanted,  carrying  out 
projects  that  are  developed  jointly  by 
our  administrators  and  the  foreign  na- 
tion involved,  we  cannot  be  accused  of 
trying  to  dominate  other  nations  for 
there  will  be  no  basis  for  accusation. 

The  American  public  has  responded 
favorably  to  the  program.  Over  12,000 
applicants  have  volxmteered  to  serve  in 
the  Corps.  This  desire  to  aid  the  under- 
privileged by  living  amongst  them  ac- 
cording to  their  customs  will  show  the 
world  that  we  want  peace  and  prosperity 
for  all  mankind;  that  we  do  not  desire 
to  be  rulers  but  good  neighbors;  that  we 
are  constructive  and  not  destructive. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  enhance  our  po- 
sition in  the  world.  It  will  reach  the 
people  at  the  lower  economic  level,  the 
masses  which  make  up  the  world.  By 
communicating  with  them,  we  will  better 
understand  their  overall  problems,  which 
will  enable  us  to  better  assist  them  in 
correcting  these  problems. 

This  is  the  challenge  we  face  and 
America  should  not  pass  up  this  chal- 
lenge. I  urge  we  adopt  this  legislation 
to  establish  a  Peace  Corps  Agency. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
intend  to  support  this  bill  because  I  feel 
that  the  Peace  Corps  has  some  potential 
as  an  asset  abroad  for  the  United  States. 
I  shall  give  my  support,  however,  with 
some  misgivings  and  reservations. 

The  program  sounds  good  in  theory 
and  looks  good  on  paper,  but  its  success 
is  far  from  assured.  The  moment  of 
truth  for  these  young  people  who  will 
represent  us  abroad  has  yet  to  arrive. 
The  success  of  this  program,  and  there- 
fore Its  future,  depends  on  the  young 
men  and  women  who  will  carry  the 
image  of  their  homeland  abroad.  The 
success  of  this  program  depends  on  their 
ability  to  produce  for  the  United  States. 
There  are  many  pitfalls  ahead.  There 
are  many  unforeseeable  difficulties  and 
many  questions  that  only  experience  will 
answer.  In  fact.  I  will  say  to  my  friends 
who  oppose  this  legislation  that  there  is 
certainly  ample  room  here  for  strong 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  merit. 
Yet  my  belief  In  this  program's  poten- 
tial and  confidence  in  the  capabilities  of 
the  young  men  and  women  who  will  form 
the  Peace  Corps  dictate  my  position.  I 
am  willing  to  take  a  chance  that  the 
questions  will  be  answered  correctly  and 
that  the  difficulties,  foreseeable  and  un- 
foreseeable, will  be  overcome 

Forty  million  dollars  is  a  great  deal 
of  money  when  considered  by  itself.  But 
in.  terms  of  our  total  expenditures  in  the 
fight  against  international  communism, 
it  is  a  relatively  small  amount.  It  could 
turn  out  to  be  a  wise  investment.  In  any 
event,  I  do  not  think  it  will  represent  a 
loss. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Peace 
Corps  activities  will  be  xmder  closest 
scrutiny  by  the  Congress.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  long  before  we  are  able  to  judge 
its  effectiveness.    For  the  time  being,  I 


am  willing  to  give  the  Corps  a  chance  to 
prove  itself. 

However,  in  the  event  that  the  Peace 
Corps  does  not  live  up  to  expectations; 
in  the  event  we  flnd  that  this  particular 
approach  to  the  problem  of  communi- 
cating with  other  people  is  not  a  pro- 
ductive one,  then  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
vote  to  return  the  Peace  Corps  to  its 
pre-1961  status. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Peace  Corps  program  is  one  which  ex- 
presses the  true  spirit  of  our  Nation  in 
relation  to  our  neighbors  In  the  less 
developed  countries  aroiuid  the  world. 
It  Is  the  people  of  our  country  showing 
by  doing,  skills  which  we  have  mastered, 
which  other  countries  need  to  improve 
their  economic  and  social  welfare. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  American  dol- 
lars in  foreign  aid.  I  support  the  Peace 
Corps  program  and  Its  authorized  ex- 
penditures because  I  believe  this  is  the 
way  in  which  we  can  most  effectively  ex- 
port our  know-how,  our  ideals,  and  our 
ideas. 

This  program  is  one  which,  I  believe, 
has  captured  the  imagination  of  the 
Nation.  Young  people  in  my  district 
are  talking  about  the  program  and  they 
are  excited  by  the  challenges  it  offers 
them  to  help  change  the  world  in  an 
effective  manner.  Our  young  people  are 
vitally  aware  of  our  Nation's  position 
and  responsibilities  in  the  world  and 
sincerely  want  to  make  their  own  con- 
tribution to  our  necessary  programs.  I 
am  amazed  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Wn.soN]  should  express  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  young  people 
of  America. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  these  people  will 
be  missionaries.  They  will  follow  or 
blaze  trails  much  like  the  thousands  of 
American  missionaries  who  have  devoted 
their  life  to  spreading  the  word  of  God 
in  the  underdeveloped  regions  of  the 
world.  Missionary  programs  have  been 
uniquely  successful.  Regardless  of  the 
specific  religion  spread  by  the  mission- 
aries, they  have  succeeded  in  Christian- 
izing foreign  lands  and  helping  raise 
their  standards  of  living. 

I  believe  the  success  of  the  Peace 
Corps  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  mis- 
sionary efforts.  The  secret  will  lie  in 
the  devotion  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
members.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  con- 
tacts with  the  director.  Mr.  Shriver.  and 
others  In  the  Peace  Corps  administra- 
tive staff  that  these  qualities  will  be 
stressed  In  the  training  program. 

I  am  proud  and  happy  to  support  the 
Peace  Corps  with  my  vote  today.  It  is 
a  worthwhile  program  and  can  provide  a 
much-needed  "shot  in  the  arm"  for 
America's  international  relations. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Toll]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
question  has  been  raised  regarding  the 
experience  which  Is  available  from  the 
pilot  program  In  connection  with  the 
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Peace  Corps.  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  the  fact  that  private 
agencies  have  had  exp«-ience  In  this 
field  and  one  agencr  ha«  had  loag  g- 
pertence  in  perswi-to-pcr»on  activities. 
An  item  in  the  Philadelphia  Sunday 
Bulletin,  written  April  23,  1961.  refers 
to  the  program  of  the  American  rriends 
Service  Committee  which  has  had  long 
experience  in  many  foreign  countries. 
The  news  report  is  as  follows : 
QvAKxa.  Actwct  Mobilebes  Own  'Peace 
Corps'  or  50 

Out  of  its  long  expertence  !ii  person-to- 
person  outreac*  to  many  foreign  countries, 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  bas 
moblliaed  tt»  own  youth  peace  cc«t>s  for 
OTersea  work  this  summer. 

This  is  to  be  a  select  group  of  50  young 
adults,  mostly  college  graduates,  to  be  known 
as  VISA'S,  at  Voluntary  International  Service 
Assignees. 

This  special  group  will  be  In  addition  to 
about  1.000  teenagers  and  young  adults  en- 
rolled In  the  usual  work  and  sttidy  camps  In 
this  country,  Mexico  and  other  coimtrles 
which  the  American  Quaker  agency  has  spon- 
sored for  some  years. 

UHlgK    LOCAL    GBOtJF 

The  VISA'S  will  serve  mostly  under  local 
or  national  organizations  In  the  places  to 
which  they  go.  rather  than  under  the  Ini- 
medlate  auspices  of  the  oversea  network  of 
Quaker  senrlce  centers  and  camps. 

Careful  preliminary  arrangem«it  to  being 
made  In  every  Instance  of  such  service,  and 
the  assignees  will  be  oriented  In  the  culture 
and  the  language.  It  was  stressed  by  Mrs. 
Prank  Hunt.  VISA  director  at  the  Friends 
Service  world  headquarters  In  Philadelphia 
at  160  If.   15th  St. 

The  VISA'S  will  not  serve  as  experts  but 
as  competent  amateurs,  having  an  interest 
and  enthusiasm  that  will  lead  to  personal 
Involvement  with  those  with  whom  they 
work  ^™«  with  their  problems,  Mrs.  Hunt 
said. 

A  group  of  12  VISA'S  Is  to  go  to  the  north- 
ern province  of  Tanganyika  to  work  among 
the  coffee-growing  Meru  and  Chagga  tribes 
In  trying  to  Improve  production.  Harry 
BaUey.  a  hydraulic  engineer  of  San  Ber- 
nardino, Calif.,  will  precede  the  group  to 
outline  work  plans. 

TWELVE  TO  SOXTTH  Ilf DIA 

Another  group  of  12  will  go  to  south  India 
at  the  Invitation  of  the  Government  to  teach 
specialized  subjects  In  several  different 
schools.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Clagett.  of 
Stockton.  Calif.,  are  now  in  Bangalore,  ar- 
ranging the  details  for  the  Quaker  agency. 

Six  {>ersons  have  been  assigned  to  neigh- 
borhood centers  In  Germany;  two  to  Dacca. 
East  Pakistan,  while  Invitations  to  send  ap- 
pointees to  Guatemala,  Peru,  and  Haiti  are 
being  considered. 

Two  Philadelphia  area  residents  are  among 
the  volunteers.  They  are  Mary  Ellen  Terrell. 
312  South  Camac  Street,  graduate  of  Earl- 
ham  College,  and  ciirrently  working  in  tha 
APSC  of&ce  here,  and  Werner  E.  Muller,  of 
Winding  Road.  Southampton,  a  1900  gradu- 
ate of  Haverford  College,  currently  at  the 
institute  for  Cancer  Research. 

The  policy  of  the  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee is  to  conduct  all  of  its  service  and  relief 
pirojects  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or 
poUtlca. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

Under  the  rule,  points  of  order  are 
waived  against  the  committee  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  reported  biH,  and 
the  committee  amendment  beginning  on 
page  45  and  ending  on  page  50,  proposed 


as  title  H  of  the  ND.  ahaU  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  toOows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Confress  assembted, 

SHORT   TTTLE 

Section  1-  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Peace  Corps  Act." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  1,  Un«  3.  hsMrt  "ITrLB  I— THE 
PEACE  CORPS." 


Mr.  GROSS. }  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  to  the 
bilL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  today  a  shining  example  of 
that  for  which  Congress  is  becoming  no- 
torious— legislative  approval  of  a  pig-in- 
a-poke. 

This  latest  international  gimmick, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Peace  Corps. 
w£is  spawned  some  15  months  ago  on  the 
basis  of  a  $10,000  appropriation  for  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
Youth  Corps. 

Then  came  the  political  campaign  of 
last  fall  when  votes  were  needed  and 
faster  than  anyone  can  say  New  Fron- 
tier at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Can- 
didate Kennedy  came  forth  with  this 
version  of  the  Children's  Crusade. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  the  desig- 
nation of  Youth  Corps  got  lost  in  the 
shuffle  to  the  more  euphemistic  label  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  And  from  that  humble 
$10,000  birth  it  was  no  problem  at  all — 
thanks  to  a  succession  of  Congresses 
that  have  found  it  fashionable  and  easy 
to  delegate  power  and  authority  to  the 
White  House — it  was  no  problem  at  all, 
I  say,  for  President  Kennedy  to  issue  an 
edict  this  spring,  dig  deeply  into  mutual 
security  funds,  and  put  the  "Kiddie 
Korps"  show  on  the  road. 

And  so,  today,  if  I  have  read  the  hear- 
ings correctly,  this  latest  international 
boondoggle,  without  benefit  of  perma- 
nent legislation,  without  congressional 
scrutiny  of  program  or  plan,  has  already 
spent  and  initiated  projects  costing 
some  $17,500,000. 

From  that  $10,000  pig-in-a-poke  to 
the  $17,500,000  for  projects  already  im- 
derway  and  now  to  the  $40  miUion 
called  for  in  this  bill  is  a  dazzling  dem- 
onstration of  sleight-of-hand  even  for  a 
New  Frontiersman. 

But  this  is  Washington  where  Congress 
plays  the  old  shell  game  with  the  Fed- 
eral debt,  meanwhile  bankrupting  the 
country. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  alleged 
Peace  Corps? 

R.  Sargent  Shriver,  brother-in-law  of 
the  President  and  nominal  Director  of 
the  outfit,  gives  an  indication  in  his 
so-called  factbook: 

Th*  letters  hom«.  th*  talks  later  given  by 
the  returning  members  of  the  Peace  Corpe, 


the  influence  on  the  Uvea  o*  those  who  spend 
2  or  3  years  in  hard  work  abroad — aU  th\» 
Tn^  oonbinc  to  provide  a  substantial  popu- 
lar base  for  re^Kmsible  American  policy 
toward  the  world. 

Is  Shriver  sayinit  that  hundreds  of 
miUions  of  dollars  are  now  being  spent 
annually  on  the  State  Department  «uad 
its  thousands  of  employees  In  related 
agencies  for  an  irresponsible  American 
policy;  that  the  Peace  Corps  will  rectify 
all  this?  If  so,  let  us  lose  no  time  In 
abolishing  the  State  Department,  with 
all  its  works,  and  turn  this  operation 
over  to  Shriver  and  Company. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs,  Harlan 
Cleveland,  offers  this: 
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Can  we  not  see  the  time  when  little  bands 
of  Komsomols  will  be  coexisting  competi- 
tively with  the  American  Peace  Corps?  •  •  • 
Suppose  we  can  develop  some  machinery 
under  the  Economic  and  Social  CouncU  to 
recruit  and  buUd  international  teams,  in 
which  American  youngsters  would  work 
alongside  of  British.  French.  Russian,  Bra- 
zilian, Japanese,  Indians,  and  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  foregoing  has  all 
the  earmarks  and  aroma  of  a  gimmick 
devised  for  the  propagandizing  of  one- 
worldism  at  home  and  abroad. 

There  is  another  stat^^ment  on  this 
subject  that  bears  repeating.  It  comes 
from  Lawrence  E.  Dennis,  vice  president 
of  Pennsylvania  SUte  CoDege,  which 
holds  a  Shriver  contract  for  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  train  "Kiddie  Korps"  re- 
cruiU.  Dennis,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
training  program,  sajrs: 

We  have  reached  the  point  In  our  history 
when  we  should  think  seriously  sbout  asking 
every  qualified  person  to  set  aside  a  number 
of  years  for  rendering  service  to  their  gov- 
ernment, whether  on  the  local.  State,  or  na- 
tional level,  either  at  home  or  abroad — the 
sense  of  national  purpose  lacking  in  the  last 
generation  could  t>e  refound  in  this  nxission. 

In  other  words,  conscript  the  citizen 
for  what  the  self-anointed  bureaucrats 
are  pleased  to  can  service  or  duty  at 
home  and  abroad.  Is  this  the  brain- 
washing being  given  recruits  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  College?  Have  we  for- 
gotten one,  Adolph  Hitler,  and  the 
methods  he  used  to  impress  German 
citizens  with  their  duty  and  service  to 
the  state? 

Incidentally,  It  might  be  of  Interest 
to  mention  here  that  a  plan  for  a  Peace 
Corps  was  hidden  in  the  universal  con- 
scription bill  that  was  defeated  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  Just  10  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  never  cease  to  marvel 
at  the  statements  of  some  members  of 
the  House  who  blandly  admit  and  apol- 
ogize profxisely  for  the  imbellevably 
costly  failures  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams through  the  years,  but  who  then, 
with  the  greatest  of  ease,  say  the  solu- 
tion is  to  set  up  still  another  organiza- 
tion and  to  dissipate  more  millions  of  the 
Americsm  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  only  the 
beginning  of  another  huge  internation- 
al organization  with  thousands  added 
to  the  payrolls.  I  predict  that  if  en- 
acted, the  pricetag  for  this  enterprise 
will  be  in  orbit  before  many  moons  have 
come  and  gone.  And  this  is  the  organ- 
ization that  brother-in-law  Shriver  orig- 


inally proclaimed  would  be  a  bare-to- 
the-bones  labor  of  love,  with  practically 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Read  the  provisions  of  this  bill  care- 
fully and  then  ask  yourselves  where  this 
latest   Utopian  brainstorm  ends. 

With  a  $6  billion  deficit  already  pre- 
dicted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  this  fiscal  year,  which  is  less  than 
3  months  old.  I  ask  again:  When,  oh 
Lord,  is  Congress  going  to  give  even  lip- 
service  to  fiscal  responsibility  and  stop 
this  business  of  enslaving  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  imder  the  yoke  of 
mortgage  debt  which  we  have  voted 
upon  them? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  easy  to  follow  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross]  and  to  find  oneself 
immersed  in  the  aroma  which  he  shed 
upon  those  who  support  this  bill.  Nei- 
ther is  it  easy  to  accept  as  a  definition 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  magnificent 
sample  of  American  youth,  the  appella- 
tion "kiddie  corps."  At  least,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  title  cannot  be  assigned  to  me. 
I  rise  today  with  great  seriousness  of 
purpose.  I  rise  with  certam  inhibitions, 
because  I  know  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues win  say  that  I  am  a  bit  emo- 
tional about  this  bUl,  as  I  continue  to 
be  emotional  about  my  country  and 
about  the  terrific  need  in  the  world  to- 
day that  we  in  the  United  States  be  im- 
derstood  for  what  we  are,  not  a  group 
of  materialists  serving  only  mammon 
but  a  group  of  freemen  and  freewomen 
believing  in  the  virtues  of  liberty  as  ap- 
plied on  our  own  soil  and  proven  by  our 
competency. 

I  rise  also  with  some  hesitation,  but  I 
am  free  of  one  charge  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman who  last  spoke.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  to  whom  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
referred  as  Members  who  speak  out  in 
criticism  of  foreign  aid — and  then  go  in 
and  vote  for  it.  Because,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  1 1  years  that  I  have  served  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  although  I  have  sup- 
ported individual  projects  and  believed 
strongly  in  their  purpose,  I  have  never 
once  voted  for  the  huge  global  authori- 
zation or  appropriation  bills  for  foreign 
aid.  Why  have  I  not  done  so?  Well,  I 
have  been  a  very  fortunate  Member  of 
this  Congress.  For  9  years  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  My  country  has  sent  me  on 
study  missions,  five  of  them,  on  which  I 
have  inspected  our  policies  and  programs 
in  41  countries.  I  have  done  that  time 
and  again.  I  believe  in  mutual  security; 
oh,  how  I  believe  in  it,  but  I  have  cast  a 
protest  vote  against  the  huge  annual 
measures  because  of  firsthand  evidence 
of  how  abjectly  and  often  we  have  failed 
in  what  we  have  attempted  so  far  to  do. 


I  shall  not  attempt  to  outline  in  detail 
where  we  have  failed;  but  I  know  that 
in  some  places  we  have  failed  because 
we  have  put  dollars  over  human  values; 
we  have  provided  guns  instead  of  under- 
standing, again  and  again;  and  we  have 
not  come  up  with  an  answer  to  the  hu- 
man need  in  the  world  today.  What  is 
this  need^  The  desire  to  be  free;  that 
is  rampant  in  this  world;  but  greatest 
In  the  human  heart  is  the  desire  to 
know,  to  learn — and  we  have  done  noth- 
ing to  reach  down  into  the  minds  of 
men  and  give  them  something  to  help 
them  take  not  the  n-t-l'**  step  into 
technocracy,  but  the  first  step  to  the 
next  level  from  where  they  are.  And 
the  first  step  up  can  only  be  taken  if 
help  is  given  to  satisfy  their  need  to 
know,  in  order  to  provide  the  first  ele- 
ments of  a  better  Ufe  for  themselves  and 
their  famiUes,  and  an  understanding  of 
what  goes  on  in  this  world. 

Our  study  mission  came  back  from  a 
trip  in  1959  and  said  that  there  was 
need  in  this  world  for  a  group  of  conse- 
crated young  people  who  woiild  be  will- 
ing to  serve.  We  jwinted  out  something 
else,  at  least,  I  did,  that  of  all  the  pro- 
grams that  I  have  seen  in  five  trips,  the 
only  ones  to  which  I  could  give  my  full 
stamp  of  approval  represented  the  kind 
of  program  carried  on  by  the  kind  of 
young  people  that  are  envisaged  in  the 
concept  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  wish  that  I  could  have  taken  the 
Members  of  this  House  with  me  on  some 
of  those  trips.  I  wish,  for  instance,  that 
I  could  have  taken  you  to  a  native  wom- 
en's club  meeting  miles  up  in  the  bush 
of  Africa,  to  which  one  woman  had 
walked  17  miles  with  a  10-day-old  baby 
on  her  back.  In  this  tribal  village, 
primitive  in  the  extreme,  one  woman 
had  opened  the  door  to  primitive  prog- 
ress, indeed.  She  had  been  taken  to 
the  edge  of  another  village,  just  slightly 
more  advanced,  for  an  operation,  and 
had  come  back  and  taught  the  women 
of  her  tribe  everything  she  had  learned, 
and  that  was  not  much.  What  was  it 
they  wanted  of  me?  Huge  grants  for 
dams — or  roads — or  major  projects? 
No.  Guns?  No.  All  they  wanted  was 
someone  who  could  teach  them  just  a 
little  bit  more.  And  the  hands  that  I 
held  out  to  them  in  friendship  were 
empty.  For  despite  the  billions  that  we 
have  spent,  and  the  magnitude  and 
scope  of  our  progittms.  there  has  been 
no  plan  and  no  room  for  the  "little  proj- 
ect" for  the  "Uttle  people"  that  inherit 
the  earth. 

I  first  saw  the  promise  of  a  group  like 
the  Peace  Corps  in  1955  in  northern 
Pakistan,  when  I  watched  two  U.S.  stu- 
dents just  out  of  high  school  working  in 
the  fields  with  Iron  hoe  and  wooden 
handle,  showing  young  Pakistani  what 
it  was  that  had  conquered  our  great 
American  plains.  I  saw  the  4-H  Club 
started  for  the  boys  in  that  village  by 
these  same  young  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  is  as 
American  as  Boston  beans  and  apple  pie. 
I  would  say  to  those  who  call  this  a  hair- 
brained  scheme  for  a  kiddie  corps,  you 
are  doing  the  youth  of  America  a  great 
injustice.  Yesterday,  I  heard  someone 
say,  "What  could  a  hairbrained  young- 
ster   just    out    of    college    do    in    the 


jungles?"  I  thought  back,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  1941  when  an  earlier  generation 
of  young  boys  proved  that  they  could 
master  the  jungles  where  they  died,  in 
war.  I  want  our  generation  of  youth  to 
go  out  in  the  world  and  show  their  will- 
ingness to  give,  in  living.  American? 
Of  course,  it  is. 

You  say  that  I  am  dealing  with  in- 
tangibles. In  times  of  crisis,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  only  the  intangible  that  has 
any  essence  of  reality  for  life— or 
power.   I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  may  not 
succeed.  It  may  fall  on  its  face.  It  must 
go  slowly.  It  is  bound  to  have  failures. 
We  who  support  it  are  bound  to  have 
criticism;  but  I  could  no  more  refuse  to 
give  this  a  try  than  I  could  agree  hap- 
pily to  surrender  my  seat  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  Peace  Corps, 
to  give  it  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
something  else.  I  thought  in  the  begin- 
ning that  there  might  not  be  many  in 
the  13th  District  of  the  State  of  Illinois — 
which  has  not  gone  "overboard"  on  for- 
eign programs — who  would  approve  of 
this  Corps.  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire, 
87,000  of  them.  I  found  that  the  people 
of  my  congressional  district  who  set  such 
store  on  American  principles  and  Ameri- 
can rights  and  American  ideals  have 
caught  the  glimmer  of  hope  in  this 
program.  I  foimd,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Representative  from  the  13th  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  is  not  the  only  one  who 
sees  promise  in  this  program.  Without 
propaganda,  without  any  foreword,  I 
asked  this  question,  1  question  of  29  in 
the  questionnaire :  "Do  you  approve  of  a 
Peace  Corps  for  oversea  service,  if  the 
volunteers  are  carefully  selected  and 
trained?" 

The  people  of  the  13th  District  of  Il- 
linois answered  back  as  follows;  61.9  per- 
cent, yes;  27.1  percent,  no;  and  11  per- 
cent, no  opinion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  afraid  to  try 
this  program,  experiment  though  it  is. 
I  willingly  again  admit  the  possibility  of 
failure.  But  here  is  something  which  is 
aimed  right — which  is  American,  which 
is  sacrificial — and  which  above  all  can 
somehow  carry  at  the  human  level,  to 
the  people  of  the  world,  what  they  need 
to  know ;  what  it  is  to  be  free ;  what  It  is 
to  have  a  next  step  and  be  able  to  take 
it;  what  it  is  to  have  something  to  look 
forward  to,  in  an  increase  of  human 
dignity  and  confidence. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  not  deny  this 
promise.  I  would  not.  Mr.  Chairman, 
urge  anyone  to  change  his  or  her  vote  by 
what  few  words  I  might  utter.  But  I 
would  like  to  attest  again  my  own  faith 
in  the  hope  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  add  Just  one 
more  word.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  Indicated,  there  were  indeed  10 
crusades  that  failed  of  fuU  or  final  ac- 
complishment. I  know  that.  I  also  know 
that  20  centuries,  as  he  said,  have  passed 
since  the  words  first  were  spoken:  "Peace 
on  earth,  good  will  toward  men."  But 
despite  aU  the  failures,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  truth  and  hope  remain — the  dream 
of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men 
still  exists.  The  crusades  are  still  going 
on. 
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Mr.  Chainnan,  even  if  ihi«  propo«ed 
program  does  fall  flat  on  its  face,  it 
means  much  to  me  in  this  day  and  gen- 
eration that  young  people  still  have  a 
dream ;  that  American  young  people  still 
hav«  a  willingness  to  sacrifice;  and  that 
we,  in  this  country,  have  a  chance  to  go 
out  and  proclaim  our  true  selves  to  a 
world  that  sees  us  cwriy  as  spending  dol- 
lars for  projects  and  guns;  that  sees  us 
building  up  for  ourselves  a  reputation  for 
materialism  that  will  be  hard  to  dispel. 
As  I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  means  much 
to  me  that  we  have  now  a  chance  to  go 
out  and  say:  "Here  is  something  new — 
this  is  what  we  really  are."    Let  us  say 
it  to  the  world — and  sny  it  to  ourselves. 
For  all  that  is  involved,  let  us  give  it  a 
try. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chafa"- 
man.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  to  state  to  the  House  that  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill  on 
page  13  which  deals  with  the  Peace 
Corps  employees. 

Nbw.  whether  you  may  be  in  favor  of 
the  bin  or  not.  whether  you  see  merit  or 
demerit  in  the  legislation,  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  the  fact  that  40  super- 
grades  are  provided  for  on  that  page  of 
the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred.  There 
is  nothing  emotional  in  what  I  have  to 
say  and  there  is  nothing  critical  about 
whether  you  are  for  or  against  the  bill. 
But  this  is  an  important  matter  to  the 
taxpajrers,  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
committee  on  which  I  serve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  third  time 
within  about  a  month  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice has  had  to  come  before  the  House  and 
object  to  the  creation  of  supergrade  posi- 
tions and  other  top  employee  positions 
in  legislation  coming  from  committees 
other  than  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  The  House  struck 
18  supergrade  positions  from  the  author- 
ization biU  for  the  ICA  about  3  weeks  or 
a  month  ago.  The  House  defeated  the 
bin  which  would  have  taken  some  850 
attorneys  out  from  under  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  and  would  have  placed  their 
salaries  and  compensation  solely  under 
Oie  Attorney  General. 

Now.  this  bill  provides  for  the  creation 
of  40  supergrade  positions.  Legislation 
such  as  this  creating  supergrade  posi- 
tions is  contrary  to  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  It  is  contrary  to  rule  XI  of 
the  House  rules  which  fixes  the  jvirisdic- 
tion  of  the  several  House  committees. 

The  Reorganization  Act  provides  that 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  shall 
cover  the  status  of  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States,  including  their 
compensation,  their  classification,  and 
their  retirement. 

House  rule  XI.  section  14,  provides 
that  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  among  other  things,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  status  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  United  States, 
including  their  compensation,  their  clas- 
sification, and  their  retirement.  The 
language  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

Now,  I  have,  in  preparation  for  ofTer- 
ing  this  amendment,  gathered  informa- 


tion which  shows  the  ratio  of  supergrade 
positioDS  in  this  Peace  Corps  legislation 
as  compared  with  the  raUo  of  supergrade 
positions  in  other  departments  and  agen- 


cies of  the  Government.  I  win  ask  per- 
mission to  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks,  but  I  do 
want  to  give  you  some  illustrations  of  It. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
102.500  employees.  They  have  137  of 
these  supergrade  and  other  top-drawer 
positions.  That  is  a  ratio  of  1  to  748 
employees. 

The  Commerce  Department  with 
30,000  employees  has  135  of  these  top 
positions,  which  is  a  ratio  of  1  to  222. 

The  Defense  Department  with  1,042.- 
OOO  employees  has  831  of  these  top  posi- 
tions, which  is  a  ratio  of  1  to  1.254. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Jamcs  C. 
Davis  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  do  not  have 
time  to  put  all  these  flgiires  in  my  re- 
marks, but  I  will  insert  them  when  I  re- 
vise my  remarks. 

The  Peace  Corps  at  the  present  time 
with  121  employees  already  has  17  of 
these  top  positions,  which  is  a  ratio  of 
1  top  position  for  every  7  wnployees. 
They  have  been  before  our  subcommittee 
and  have  given  the  prospective  number 
of  employees.  While  that  prospective 
number  will  in  future  be  more  than  the 
121  now  employed,  at  the  same  time  an 
extremely  and  unusually  high  ratio  of 
tap  positions  to  number  of  employees 
will  still  exist. 

That  is  one  reason  why  the  Peace 
Corps  ought  to  do  as  every  other  agency 
docs,  come  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  to  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  for  their  super- 
grade  employees. 

There  are  43  bills,  Mr.  Chairman,  now 
pending  before  this  House  coming  from 
committees  ottier  than  the  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  ask- 
ing for  supergrade  positions.  I  want 
in  particular  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  has  already  re- 
ported out  H.R.  7377,  making  allotments 
of  supergrade  positions  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  other  Government 
agencies.  We  have  allotted  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  a  pool  of  371  super- 
grade  positions.  That  is  where  this 
Peace  Corps  should  go  to  get  these 
supergrade  positions.  That  bill  is  sched- 
uled to  come  before  the  House  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  on  Monday  next. 
I  am  going  to  offer  this  amendment 
when  we  reach  page  13  of  the  WD.   I  ask 


your  consideration  of  these  facta,  and  1 
ask  with  all  the  earnestness  and  sincerity 
at  my  command  that  you  support  that 
amendment  and  place  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  matter  where  it  belongs,  under  the 
Reorganization  Act  and  rule  XI.  section 
14  of  the  Hovise  r\Ues. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  IllinoU.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  it  had  not  been  my  In- 
tention to  speak  on  this  bill,  although  it 
encases  a  concept  of  nobility  that  is  close 
to  my  heart.  I  had  felt  that  there  were 
so  many  others  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  rightfully  should  have  the  time 
and  opportunity  to  voice  the  deep  emo- 
tions that  possess  them  that  I  could 
contribute  most  by  silence. 

But  when  my  colleague  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Church]  so  elo- 
quently reaffirmed  her  faith  in  dreams — 
the  dreams  of  the  world  for  which  always 
we  are  reaching— I  felt  that  I  must  take 
the  time  if  merely  to  say  that  in  her 
faith  I  share. 

The  late  husband  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  was  one  of  my  closest,  dear- 
est friends  for  many,  many  years.  We 
were  of  different  political  parties,  but 
the  human  sentiments  that  were  our 
common  heritage  united  us  in  a  warm 
and  understanding  friendship.  The 
human  touch  of  Ralph  Church  now  lives 
in  the  human  touch  of  MARCuxarra 
Church. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  soon  I  shall  be 
80  years  old.  In  my  youth  I  believed  in 
dreams,  and  I  have  seen  those  dreams 
realized.  I  have  seen  man  go  from  one 
height  always  to  a  greater  height  be- 
cause he  had  faith  in  and  followed  a 
dream.  With  Mrs.  Church  I  believe  in 
the  dream  enwrapped  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
It  may  be  only  a  dream.  It  may  be  that 
in  this  world  there  is  no  hope  of  peace, 
that  in  this  world  there  is  no  unselfish- 
ness, that  in  this  world  there  is  no  real 
penetration  within  us  of  the  truth  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  But  to  the  end  I  shall  hold  to 
faith  in  the  dream— the  dream  of  a 
peace  that  will  be  permanent,  of  a  world 
of  contentment  where  in  the  spirit  of 
self-abnegation  man  ascends  upward, 
and  upward,  and  upward;  and  the  dream 
of  an  earthly  brotherhood  under  a 
humanly  father  comes  true. 


Mr.  Chainnah.  in  the  Peace  Corps  we 
have  the  noblest  experiment  in  the  long 
history  of  foreign  aid.  I  have  said  long 
history  because  foreign  aid  started  not 
at  a  relatively  recent  period  when  the 
funds  came  from  the  Federal  Treasury, 
but  long,  long  ago  when  the  pennies  and 
the  nickels  and  the  dimes  of  American 
men  and  women  were  supporting  mis- 
sionaries in  foreign  lands.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  foreign  aid.  The  pen- 
nies and  the  nickels  and  the  dimes  that 
were  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
missionaries  went  to  the  building  of 
.schools  and  the  giving  of  medical  and 
social  services  to  distressed  peoples  in 
faraway  lands. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  return  to  the 
concept  of  the  missionaiies.  As  the 
prayers  of  the  American  people  went 
with  the  missionaries  into  the  dangerous 
areas  to  which  they  were  going,  so  these 
prayers  will  be  accompanying  the  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  and  these  prayers  will 
be  voiced  in  every  family  circle  in  every 
State  of  our  Union. 

Everyone  admits  that  the  Peace  Corps 
is  an  experiment.  It  is  a  noble  experi- 
ment, and  it  most  not  fail.  We  must  not 
put  a  rock  around  its  neck  by  denying 
it  the  supergrades  that  may  prove  the 
difference  between  failure  and  success. 
I  doubt  if  the  supergrades  will  be 
necessary  when  the  organizational  period 
has  ended.  The  Peace  Corps  is  an  agen- 
cy of  dedication.  As  time  goes  on  more 
and  more  persons  of  high  ability  smd  in 
financial  r>ositJon  to  permit  will  be  re- 
cruited in  the  administrative  positions 
to  serve  as  does  Sargent  Shriver,  the 
Director  of  the  corps. 

No  one  exemplifies  the  spirit  of  dedi- 
cation of  the  Peace  Corps  better  than  its 
Director.  Everyone  on  the  hill  knows 
how  tirelessly  he  has  been  working,  spar- 
ing himself  no  time  for  comfort  or  re- 
laxation. And  what  is  not  as  well  known 
to  the  American  people  as  it  should  be. 
he  is  serving  without  pay.  Portvmately. 
he  Is  in  the  position  where  he  can  give 
his  all  to  his  country  without  pay  and 
without  the  neglect  of  his  family. 

But  there  are  others  of  equal  dedica- 
tion who  are  not  so  fortunately  situated. 
They  have  their  families.  They  have 
their  children  to  clothe  and  to  educate. 
No  matter  how  high  is  their  dedication 
to  their  country  they  cannot  in  a  decent 
regard  for  their  responsibilities  neglect 
their  families. 

At  the  present  time,  and  to  assure  the 
success  of  this  noble  experiment,  the 
supergrades  are  as  necessary  as  the 
strong  foundations  on  which  a  structure 
is  built.  Whetlier  it  will  be  necessary  to 
use  all  of  the  30  supergrades  no  one  can 
tell.  But  ultimately  I  am  sure  very  few 
of  them  will  be  necessary  because  as  the 
structure  is  built  more  and  more  persons 
of  the  highest  qualifications  and  in 
financial  condition  to  p>ermit  will  accept 
service  in  the  administrative  positions, 
serving,  as  is  the  Director,  with  dedica- 
tion but  without  pay. 

As  the  Peace  Corps  offers  a  challenge 
to  the  youth  oif  America,  a  challenge  to 
show  in  dedication  the  real  spirit  of  our 
country,  so  does  it  offer  a  challenge  to 
the  older  men  and  women  who  have  been 
retired  at  relatively  young  ages  from 


activities  in  which  they  have  had  the 
widest  experience.  It  is  expected  that  in 
time  there  will  be  many  working  with  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  able  and 
willing  and  in  financial  position  to  labor 
in  a  noble  cause -without  pay. 

Dreams  of  the  horizons  we  hope  to 
reach  cannot  become  realities  if  oui-  faith 
is  feeble,  and  when  effort  is  demanded 
we  become  picayunish. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  are  opposed  to 
the  Peace  Corps.  They  are  as  sincere 
and  as  conscientious  as  are  those  whose 
faith  is  in  the  Peace  Corps.  I  am  not 
quarreling  with  them  because  their 
thinking  is  not  my  thinking.  They,  of 
course,  will  vote  for  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  supergrades.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  amendment.  I  imagine  that 
all  my  colleagues  who  are  supporting  the 
Peace  Corps  will  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. We  cannot  launch  the  Peace 
Corps,  expecting  it  to  bring  into  reality 
our  dream,  if  we  start  by  cutting  its 
throat. 

Do  not  expect  a  dream  to  come  true,  a 
child  to  grow  to  strength,  if  you  cut  its 
throat  at  birth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  next  to  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suspect  I  am  one  of 
only  a  very  few  Members  of  this  House 
who  has  not  yet  decided  how  he  is  going 
to  vote  on  this  bill.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
the  concept  of  a  Peace  Corps.  In  fact, 
I  have  long  favored  a  person-tp-person 
type  of  diplomacy.  I  believe  such  a  pro- 
gram offers  the  best  hope  of  building 
friendship  and  getting  our  story  to  the 
people  of  foreign  lands.  I  think  the 
failure  of  our  foreign  aid  program  can 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  we  have  not 
been  getting  through  to  the  people  them- 
selves. We  have  been  trying  to  indus- 
trialize primitive  societies  before  they 
were  ready  for  industrialization.  A  peo- 
ple-to-people approach  will,  in  my  view, 
offer  a  far  better  chance  of  success  than 
the  programs  we  have  been  following. 

I  would  not  say  a  v.ord  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  Peace  Corps  idea,  nor  do  I 
have  any  criticism  of  those  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  program.  Actually.  I  have 
made  many  speeches  in  my  district  in 
recent  years  advocating  such  an  ap- 
proach as  this,  before  church  and  civic 
groups  beginning  back  as  early  as  1954. 
So  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  idea.  And 
whether  I  finally  vote  for  the  bill  will 
depend  on  how  it  may  be  amended  today 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

I  would  like  to  explain  why  I  am  not 
enthusiastic  about  the  bill  as  it  now  ap- 
pears. Many  of  the  proponents  who  have 
taken  the  floor  today  and  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon have  expressed  misgivings  about 
it.  Some  have  gone  further  than  that. 
For  instance,  one  speaker  today  said: 

Of  course  mistakes  will  be  made,  but  the 
way  to  avoid  mistakes  is  to  do  nothing. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  altogether  true. 
The  way  to  avoid  major  mistakes  is  to 
move  slowly  and  deliberately  and  not 
rush  headlong  into  new  programs  with- 
out giving  them  a  chance  to  prove  them- 
selves, and  without  profiting  by  experi- 
ence. 

It  has  been  stated  here  that  Congress 
last  year  authorized  a  study  to  be  made 


of  this  idea.  Some  of  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  rely  on  that  study  in  support  of 
their  recommendation  that  this  bill  pass. 
But  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the  very 
last  recommendation  by  the  Colorado 
State  Uiiiversity  Research  F\}undation. 

It  is  set  forth  on  page  77  of  the  hear- 
ings, and  I  quote : 

Recommendation :  The  Peace  Corps  should 
start  on  a  small  scale  and  remain  flexible 
in  Its  procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  quote 
also  from  a  report  prepared  by  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Institute.  It  was  written  by 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hays,  who  states  that  he 
was  among  those  called  into  consulta- 
tion last  September  by  the  Kennedy 
campaign  staff,  and  asked  to  becwne  a 
part  of  a  study  group  to  consider  this 
Peace  Corps  idea.  On  page  50  of  his 
report  you  will  find  a  section  vm,  which 
has  this  caption:  "How  Fast  Should  It 
Start?"  4 

May  I  quote  the  following  from  that 
section  of  the  Hays  report : 

Should  an  International  Peace  Corps  start 
fast,  making  a  big  impact  at  home  or  abroad, 
or  should  it  proceed  cautloualy,  carefully 
preparing  each  step?  Should  there  be  a 
small  pilot  program  for  the  first  year  or  two 
to  work  out  the  bugs  in  the  scheme? 

My  answer  to  this  question  would  be 
"Yes,"  by  all  means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  any  member  of  the 
committee  will  tell  me  why  the  present 
program  now  underway  cannot  be  con- 
tinued and  be  given  a  fair  trial  before 
we  embark  upon  a  permanent  program 
before  the  bugs  are  worked  out,  it  would 
help  me  decide  how  to  vote  on  this  bill. 
But  some  of  us  seem  not  to  be  willing  to 
wait  on  experience.  You  are  not  willing 
to  give  this  a  trial.  You  want  to  jump 
headlong  into  this  experiment  with  a 
$40  million  program  per  year,  with  a 
new  bureaucracy  superimposed  upon  the 
others.  I  think  we  are  trying  to  move 
too  fast,  I  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  be 
more  deliberate  about  it.  and  profit  by 
the  mistakes  that  even  the  proponents 
say  may  be  expected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
comment  about  the  origin  of  the  Peace 
Corps  idea.  Many  Members  of  this  body 
have  been  given  credit  yesterday  and 
today  for  originating  the  idea.  I  an- 
nounce to  the  membership  that  his  idea 
originated  in  the  brain  of  one  Heinz 
RoUman,  a  refugee  from  Hitlerite  Ger- 
many who  came  to  this  country  and 
made  a  fantastic  success  under  our  free 
enterprise  system.  He  has  been  advo- 
cating a  peace  army,  as  he  called  it,  in- 
stead of  a  peace  corps,  for  the  last  8 
years.  Our  former  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable George  Shuford,  from  Ashville, 
N.C.,  in  1954  offered  for  the  Record  a 
transcript  or  an  excerpt  from  one  of 
Rollman's  books.  It  appears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1954.  I  commend  it  to  Members 
as  proof  that  Mr.  RoUman  advanced  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  peace  corps  or 
army  way  back  in  1954. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  when  we  return  to  the 
House  I  wUl  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  part  of  that  insertion  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 
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In  order  to  accomplish  such  a  vast  pro- 
gram ol   teaching  our  know-how  to  popu- 
lations all  over  the  world,   the  services  of 
approximately    3    million    persons    will    be 
required.     These  3  million  would  constitute 
a   peace   army   who   would    go    abroad,   not 
with  hate  and  guns,  but  with  love  and  re- 
spect of  our  fellow  human  beings  and  bring 
their  civilian  skills  with  them.     Each  teach- 
ing member  of  the  peace  army  wUl  not  be 
required  to  teach  more  than  an  average  of 
200  persons  dvirlng  his  or  her  3-year  period 
of  service  with  the  peace  army.     Teaching 
would  be  conducted  with   small   groups  or 
even    Individuals.     Subjects    to    be    taught 
wovUd   not   be   limited    to   Industrial    tech- 
niques or  agricultural  techniques.    The  pro- 
gram. In  order  to  create  a  sound  basis  for 
spiritual  and  political  growth  and  maturity 
of  the   recipient  countries,   would   have   to 
encompass  every  phase  of   life  and   activity 
that  should  be  a  part  of  a  democratic  way 
of    life.      In    this    manner   we    could    teach 
600  million  persons  to  live  and  produce  the 
way  we  do  here  within  a  very  short  period. 
The  members  of  the  peace  army  will  teach 
subjects  which  they  are  qualified  to  teach 
on  the  basis  of  their  regular  civilian  skills 
and  occupations. 

To  quote  from  the  book  "My  Plan  for 
World  Construction":  "not  only  must  we 
send  overseas  experts  In  banking  to  teach 
people  how  to  bank,  grocery  clerks  who  know 
how  to  run  supermarkets,  engineers  who 
know  how  to  build  steel  mills,  but  it  Is 
equally  important  to  send  people  overseas 
who  know  how  to  milk  cows,  how  to  put  on 
diapers,  and  how  to  run  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment." 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  aware 
that  Mr.  RoUman  not  only  advocated  a 
peace  army  but  advocated  a  corps  of 
3  million  men? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  certainly  am.  That 
will  be  clearly  set  forth  in  the  insertion 
which  will  be  placed  in  the  Record  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  1954.  I 
am  merely  saying  here  publicly  that  I 
think  the  advocacy  of  this  program  by 
Mr.  RoUman  as  early  as  1954  certainly 
should  be  give  some  recognition. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  an  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman 
asked  why  we  should  vote  for  this  pro- 
gram, and  why  it  cannot  continue  as  it 
is  presently  constituted.  I  would  like 
to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  should  be  glad  if  the 
gentleman  would  answer  it. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  President 
does  not  wish  to  continue  this  program 
until  it  has  congressional  direction. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  we  are 
considering  here  today. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  may 
speak  for  the  President  and  say  he  does 
not  want  to  continue  it  on  a  pilot  basis, 
but  that  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
we  can  continue  it  on  a  pilot  basis  if 
we  want  to.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  drop  the  pilot  program.  We  can  con- 
tinue it  on  a  pilot  basis — certainly  until 
we  see  how  it  works  and  what  mistakes, 
if  any  occur — before  we  make  it  a  perma- 
nent program.  Let  us  experiment  with 
it  and  have  had  the  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect mistakes  before  they  do  too  much 
damage.     That   seems   sensible   to  me 


and  I  am  surprised  that  this  suggestion 
does  not  appeal  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.     It  is  only  for  1 
year  and  it  has  to  have  an  authoriza- 
tion and  an  appropriation  to  continue. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  congressional  direc- 
tion is  so  important  why  was  not  this 
held  up  until  it  could  have  some  con- 
gressional direction? 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  I  understand  the  committee 
held  only  two  open  hearings,  an  hour  or 
two  on  2  separate  days;  and  we  have  had 
2  hours  of  debate.  I  think  a  matter  of 
this  importance  deserves  more  careful 
consideration  than  we  are  giving  It  be- 
fore we  embark  upon  a  permanent  pro- 
gram that  even  the  proi)onents  admit 
may  not  work. 

Mr.  FULTON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  Is  one 
thing  everybody  In  the  House  should  be 
agreed  on  and  that  Is  that  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps  program  should 
have  congressional  authorization.  I 
think  it  has  been  a  wise  move  of  the 
President  to  recommend  to  the  Congress 
this  authorization  for  the  setting  up  of 
rules  concerning  the  Peace  Corps.  I 
want  to  give  notice  of  an  amendment 
that  I  shall  offer  on  page  3,  line  8.  It 
comes  under  the  paragraph  "Authoriza- 
tion." 

I  believe  we  would  make  a  mistake  at 
this  time  to  set  up  the  Peace  Corps  as 
a  permanent  Government  agency. 
Therefore.  I  would  add  an  amendment 
at  the  end  of  line  8:  "for  a  period  of  3 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

That  means  that  section  3ta»  will 
read: 


The  President  Is  authorized  to  carry  out 
programs  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine,  for  a  period  of  3  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  period 
of  enlistment  of  these  volunteers  Is  2 
years.  They  take  3  months  of  training 
in  this  country  and  will  serve  21  months 
abroad.  That  Is  brought  out  both  In  the 
committee  report  on  page  16  as  well  as 
when  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
program,  Robert  Shrlver,  Jr..  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  Friday.  August  11.  1961. 

On  page  3  of  the  hearings  on  that  date 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  the  statement  of  Mr.  Shrlver  there 
Is  this  comment : 

You  win  note  ih  our  presentation  mate- 
rial the  buildup  of  volunteers  from  the  pres- 
ent level  of  450  in  training  to  2,700  In  train- 
ing or  abroad  by  July  1962. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  would  give 
a  full  2-year  period  from  July  1962  and 
then  1  year  in  addition  for  original  build- 
up so  that  we  would  have  a  full  2-year 
period  for  the  Congress  to  look  Into  the 
program  and  see  how  It  Is  working  in 
full  operation  at  the  2,700  personnel 
level.  We  must  remember  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  look  at  the  program 


every  year  for  an  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation for  current  yearly  funds. 
My  amendment  really  goes  further  be- 
cause It  makes  the  agency  one  with  an 
existence  for  a  period  of  3  years,  unless 
Congress  authorizes  a  longer  period. 

Prom  my  point  of  view  as  a  moderate 
conservative  and  a  progressive  I  believe 
that  this  will  get  more  support;  if  we 
open  the  bill  to  where  we  make  it  a 
temporary  agency  on  a  3 -year  basis  with 
an  adequate  trial  program. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.    I  am  a  conservative,  and 
I  favor  this  kind  of  approach.    I  will 
vote  for  this  bill  with  this  amendment 
in  it.    Let  us  not  rush  headlong  Into  this 
program.    It   Is   an   experiment.    Why 
not  try  It  for  the  3-year  period,  give  it  a 
chance,  see  if  it  works,  and  then  we  can 
try   something   else   if   It   does  not.     I 
think  we  ought  to  go  Into  this  thing,  as 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  said, 
not  In  headlong  fashion,  but  practically. 
Mr.  FULTON.     We  have  talked  this 
amendment  over  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  BellI  could 
be  called  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.     Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Should  the 
gentleman's  amendment  be  accepted, 
how  many  volunteers  does  he  anticipate 
would  be  In  the  program  for  the  second 
and  third  years? 

Mr.  FULTON.  We  would  be  going  on 
now  from  the  450  to  the  2.700  personnel 
level  which,  according  to  Mr.  Shrlver 
In  his  statement  of  August  11  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  they  ex- 
pect to  have  In  training  and  abroad  In 
July  1962.  So  my  amendment  provides 
a  good  ample  period,  of  2  years  from 
July  1962.  From  the  date  of  buildup, 
the  present,  you  would  have  a  3-year 
period.  You  would  have  a  2-year  period 
of  full  operations  after  the  date  of 
buildup  which  Mr.  Shrlver  himself  says 
Is  his  peak  buildup  of  2,700  personnel 
by  July  1962. 

I  would  refer  you  to  page  16  of  the 
conunlttee  report  regarding  the  training 
of  volunteers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
object  in  this  Instance,  but  if  we  want 
to  finish  this  blU  today  we  are  going  to 
have  to  object  to  any  further  extensions 
after  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FULTON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's attitude.  I  am  simply  getting 
the  time  to  make  the  explanations  to 
questions  called  for  by  my  amendment. 
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On  page  16  q\  the  committee  report  it 
is  pointed  out: 

Specific  training  for  each  project  will  usu- 
ally take  from  3  to  6  mouths,  most  of  It 
spent  in  the  United  States  but  some  of  It 
also  provided  In:  the  country  to  which  the 
volunteer  Is  sentf 

I  should  like  to  point  out  further  that 
neither  in  the  bill  nor  in  the  report  is 
there  any  limit  on  the  time  of  service 
of  the  volunteer,  nor  is  the  time  of  serv- 
ice set.  That  is  done  by  executive  direc- 
tion. Likewise,  the  training  period  is 
not  made  a  lef  islative  matter  but  is  by 
executive  direction.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, where  there  are  such  doubts 
expressed  on  the  floor.  I  think  it  is  wise 
to  adopt  a  3 -year  program,  based  on  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Shrlver  himself,  giv- 
ing 2  full  years  of  service  for  each  vol- 
unteer. Let  us  see  how  it  works  out. 
If  it  works  out.  I  for  one  will  certainly 
give  It  a  go-ahcAd  signal. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ulicois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Just  what  could  you 
ix>s8ibly  accomplish  with  a  3-year  lim- 
itation that  you  cannot  accomplish  by 
having  an  annual  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr.  FULTON.  This  bill  sets  up  a  per- 
manent agency.  The  agency  would 
come  before  the  Congress  simply  for  the 
authorization  of  money  for  the  agency 
annually  on  a  fiscal-year  basis,  but  the 
agency  exists  from  here  on.  imless  a 
limit  is  set.  My  amendment  puts  a 
time  limit  on  the  agency  in  which  to 
prove  itself.  I  would  say  to  you  that 
this  administration  will  then  be  expiring 
at  the  time,  and  it  Is  a  pretty  good  lim- 
itation that  we  bring  the  Issue  of  the 
Peace  Corps  before  the  American  people, 
and  see  how  it  is  working. 

One  thing  I  want  to  point  out  Is  this: 
I  have  served  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  for  14  years,  until 
this  year.  I  went  abroad  many  times 
and  checked  Installations.  We  must 
watch  to  see  that  this  does  not  turn 
out  to  be  a  IJNRRA,  a  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion, because  I  certainly  voted  for  quick 
termination  of  that. 

I  recommend  the  wording  of  this  act 
to  have  this  Peace  Corps  agency  termi- 
nated without  the  Congress  taking  a  fur- 
ther action,  tnd  that  is  why  I  Uiink  we 
need  it  on  a  'try"  basis  for  3  years. 

Mr.  COIXJEIR.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, if  I  may.  what  is  the  difference 
whether  an  agency,  in  fact,  exists  if 
there  is  no  authorization  and  if  there  Is 
no  appropriation?  How  does  the  very 
presence  and  existence  of  an  agency 
make  any  difference? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  have  learned  that  by 
long  experience.  Congressman  Corbett, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  went  to  Europe 
one  year  to  check  on  a  number  of  U.S. 
agencies.  We  came  to  Paris,  and  foiuid 
at  that  time,  there  were  50  separate  U.S. 
agencies  In  that  city  alone.  Govern- 
ment agencies  bloom  and  bloom,  increase 
and  increase,  and  there  is  no  fall,  or  win- 
ter. They  may  be  dormant  but  they  out- 
live all  of  us. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  come  to  page 
10  of  the  bill,  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
to  provide  for  the  requirement  of  a  dis- 
claimer oath  in  addition  to  the  regular 
oath  already  provided  in  the  committee 
amerxdment.  I  take  this  time,  however, 
to  make  very  clear  that  while  I  offer  this 
amendment  as  a  measure  of  precaution 
and  insurance,  I  want  to  make  very  clear 
my  own  position  with  regard  to  the  Peace 
Cori>s  proposal. 
I  am  completely  opposed  to  It. 
I  believe  that  It  represents  a  mistaken 
effort  to  secularize  and  socialize  the  type 
of  humanitarian  activity  abroad  long 
and  successfully  promoted  by  missionary 
movements  and  nongovernmental  phi- 
lanthropies. 

I  believe,  and  have  publicly  stated, 
that  in  my  judgment  the  Peace  Coi-ps 
will  prove  to  be  the  bureaucrat's  dream 
and  the  taxpayer's  nightmare.  I  think 
the  increase  in  the  agency's  proposed  ap- 
propriation from  the  $3  to  $10  million 
figure  mentioned  at  the  outset  to  the 
$40  million  figure  now  contemplated, 
plus  the  request  for  some  40  positions 
of  supergrade  rank  and  salary,  beais  out 
this  prediction. 

I  believe  it  was  an  unconstitutional  act 
to  initiate  this  program  without  con- 
gressional authorization  and  I  deeply 
resent  statements  made  by  spokesmen 
for  the  Peace  Corps  as  to  the  moral  obli- 
gation which  tlie  Congress  now  has  to 
continue  the  agency.  I  refer  specifically 
to  the  statement  in  a  memorandum 
prepared  by  the  agency: 

For  the  Peace  Corps  to  be  unable  to  re- 
spond to  the  high  expectaUons  which  sur- 
round it  would  seriously  weaken  American 
prestige  abroad.  •  •  •  To  cut  the  proposed 
fiscal  year  1962  program  of  the  Peace  Corps 
•  •  •  would  represent  a  serious  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  meet  Its  re- 
sponslblUty  to  those  who  have  turned  to  it 
from  abroad  and  to  the  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican clUzens  who  have  responded  so  en- 
thusiastically to  iU  caU. 


I  am  further  disturbed  by  the  obviously 
unresolved  conflict  among  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  the  Peace  Corps 
program  as  to  whether  or  not  this  agency 
is  an  instrument  of  American  foreign 
policy.  On  page  16818  of  the  Record, 
I  find  the  categorical  statement  that 
"this  program  Is  to  be  a  part  of  the  total 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  to  work  In  harmony  with  the  policy 
objectives  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  expressed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State." 

On  page  16825  of  the  Record  I  find  a 
statement  In  the  agency's  own  memo- 
randum that  "If  the  Peace  Corps  appears 
as  an  arm  of  American  foreign  policy, 
it  cannot  make  its  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  interests."    Indeed, 
it  Is  even  suggested  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  be 
assigned  to   operate   "within   a   clearly 
International  framework"  because  "there 
are,  unfortunately,  countries  in  which 
any   activity  which  lies  purely  within 
the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Government  is 


the  object  of  grave  suspicion  and  In 
which  the  effectiveness  of  any  Peace 
Corps  activity  would  thus  be  seriously 
reduced."  I  caimot  possibly  support  an 
agency  with  respect  to  which  Its  own 
most  ardent  supporters  entertain  such 
completely  opposite,  fundamental  policy 
views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  edi- 
tor and  columnist,  David  Lawrence,  has 
declared  that  "voluntarism  is  freedom's 
greatest  vehicle  of  progress.;* 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Peace  Corps 
project,  however  sincerely  motivated  its 
sponsors  may  be.  is  a  gross  betrayal  of 
the  principles  of  true  voluntarism. 

The  ti-agedy  is  that  it  is  the  young 
people  of  the  Nation  principally  who  are 
being  involved  in  this  betrayal  of  vol- 
untarism. 

There  are  not  only  countless  existing 
nongovernmental  agencies,  religious  and 
secular,  through  which  highmlnded, 
idealistic  and  dedicated  youth  can  serve 
their  fellow  men  and  the  cause  of  peace 
throughout  the  world,  there  ai-e  also 
virtually  limitless  possibilities  for  the 
development  of  additional  agencies  of 
this  type.  Such  agencies  and  activities 
have  been  and  would  continue  to  be  a 
reminder  to  the  people  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  so-called  uncommitted  peo- 
ple, that  government  is  not  the  only,  or 
even  the  most  important,  vehicle  of  hu- 
man progress  under  freedom. 

Through  its  governmental  sponsorship 
and  direction,  the  Peace  Corps  conveys 
an  exactly  opposite  impression  and  mes- 
sage to  these  people.  However  unwit- 
tingly or  unintentionally,  it  testifies  to 
the  fact  that  even  in  America,  we  are 
succumbing  to  the  method  and  spirit  of 
the  very  totalitarianism  we  profess  to 
be  opposing.  This,  to  me,  is  the  real 
tragedy  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

True  it  was  that  the  Master  of  men 
said.  "Go  ye  into  aU  the  world."  True  it 
was  that  He  urged  that  there  be  made 
every  effort  to  serve,  but  the  same 
Master  of  men  said,  "Render,  therefore, 
imto  Caesar  the  things  which  be 
Caesars  and  unto  God  the  things  which 
be  God's."  And  it  was  the  same  Master 
who  insisted  that  this  missionary  effort 
and  service  be  rendered  by  people  who 
served  God  rather  than  under  the  dic- 
tates of  Caesar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  bill  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  always  reluctant 
to  speak  on  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
did  not  come  from  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  but  I  believe  that 
today  Is  a  historic  day  In  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  we  are  acting  upon 
a  piece  of  legislaticm  that  history  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  important  single 
piece  of  legislation  that  was  enacted  by 
the  87th  Congress. 

How  often  have  we  heard  it  said  of  a 
person,  "that  to  know  him  is  to  love 
him"?  Many  of  us  have  found  this 
statement  to  be  true.  And,  we  might 
paraphrase  this  statement  to  apply  that 
to  this  great  country  of  ours,  "that  to 
know  Amertea  is  to  loye  America."  I 
honestly   believe   that  a  knowledge   of 
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America  is  going  to  be  gained  through- 
out the  world  in  two  ways  through  the 
Peace  Corps.  I  believe  that  our  teachers, 
our  technicians,  our  engineers,  our  young 
people  that  are  going  to  these  foreign 
countries  to  help  are  going  to  help  the 
people  of  these  countries  to  know  Amer- 
ica, the  America  that  we  know,  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

But.  equally  as  important.  I  believe 
that  by  giving  of  themselves  through 
this  individual  service  that  these  people 
are  going  to  return  home  with  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  America. 
It  may  sound  strange  to  some  people, 
but  even  after  being  raised  by  patriotic 
parents,  going*through  our  public  school 
system,  participating  in  the  Boy  Scouts, 
attending  Sunday  school,  and  enjoying 
a    great    many    other    of    our    beloved 
American  institutions.  I  really  learned 
to  know  America  and  love  America  in 
Pusan,  Korea.     There   as  I  boarded   a 
troop  train.  I  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  saw  a   group  of   Korean  children 
in  the  street.     They  were  not  playing 
as  children  play  in  America.    But.  as  the 
GI's  finished  eating  their  rations  they 
threw  their  empty  cans  out  the  win- 
dow of  the  train  and  these  little  chil- 
dren would  fight  for  the  empty  cans  in 
hope  of  finding  something  to  eat.    Often 
in  their  haste  to  get  the  scraps  of  food 
from  the  jagged  tin  cans  they  were  cut- 
ting their  little  mouths.     I  particularly 
noticed  one  little  Korean  boy  that  was 
worse  off  than  the  rest.    Perhaps  it  was 
just  as  well  that  he  had  only  one  leg. 
because  he  did  not  even  have  a  shoe  for 
the  foot  he  did  have.     He  was  crippled, 
he  was  starving,  he  was  ragged  and  he 
was  dirty.    But,  as  his  little  eyes  met 
mine  they  seemed  to  say:  "You  are  an 
American ;  you  are  from  the  land  of  free- 
dom.   You  know  what  it  is  to  go  to  the 
church  of  your  choice.    You  know  what 
it  is  to  have  an  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion and  to  choose  your  vocation  and 
your  profession.    You  come  from  a  land 
where  your  family  is  united,  and  where 
you  can  decide  where  you  want  to  live 
and  what  you  want  to  be." 

Yes.  it  was  from  the  eyes  of  this  little 
boy  in  Korea  that  I  first  learned  what 
America  really  meant  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  there  are 
going  to  be  thousands  of  Americans  who 
go  abroad  as  members  of  the  Peace 
Coi-ps  to  devote  their  lives  to  serving 
not  only  America  but  also  citizens  every- 
where who  are  going  to  come  back  with 
a  fuller  and  greater  understanding  of 
what  this  great  country  means  to  them. 
I  am  very  proud  to  support  this  great 
piece  of  legislation  authorizing  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  title  and  all  amendments  thereto 
end  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  Clerk's  desk  to  this 
particular  section. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.  LAIRD.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Laikd:  Page  1, 
lln«  5.  after  the  word  "the"  strilce  out 
"Peace  Corps"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Freedom  Corps";  and  thereafter  Insert  the 


words  "Freedom  Corps"  throughout  the  bUl 
in  place  of  "Peace  Corps"  wherever  It  occurs. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  important  thing  which 
faces  America  as  we  deal  with  our 
fiiends  throughout  the  world  is  to  in- 
still upon  these  friends  our  great  desire 
for  freedom.  Freedom.  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  the  message  that  we  in  America  want 
to  caiTy  throughout  the  world.  The  key 
element  of  our  national  strength.  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  national  character  of  the 
United  States  and  the  national  char- 
acter of  her  people.  It  seems  to  me 
that  as  we  face  the  future  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  new  program  place 
its  major  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  freedom.  I  cannot  support  this  legis- 
lation unless  this  changed  emphasis  is 
accepted  by  this  committee. 

Freedom  is  the  Important  Issue  which 
faces  all  people  throughout  the  world 
as  we  face  the  next  decade  and  the 
future.  It  seems  to  me  that  mere  sur- 
vival under  peace  is  not  the  important 
message  we  wish  to  deliver  to  the  world. 
A  society  or  a  nation  which  trembles 
at  the  thought  of  war  and  considers 
peace  the  all -important  thing  without 
giving  any  consideration  to  freedom  is 
a  doomed  society. 

The  satellites  under  Communist  Rus- 
sian control  survive  in  slavery;  we.  too. 
can  survive  as  a  popular  novelist  pointed 
out  in  his  recent  book,  by  crawling  to 
Moscow  on  our  bellies.  When  Commu- 
nist Russia  starts  setting  for  us  goals  in 
the  economic  field  or  in  the  spiritual 
field,  it  seems  to  me  that  decay  and  de- 
cline may  have  begun  to  set  in  here  in 
America. 

In  England,  in  Canada,  yes,  In  the 
United  States — some  apostles  of  fear 
have  lost  all  concept  ol  oiu:  national 
mission  for  freedom.  They  think  sm-- 
vival  at  any  low  level  is  worthwhile.  A 
prominent  British  philosopher  recently 
stated  that  life  under  Soviet  slavery  is 
better  than  risking  a  nuclear  war.  A 
prominent  Canadian  political  leader  re- 
cently advocated  In  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament that  Canada  withdraw  from  the 
North  American  Defense  Command,  be- 
cause such  a  commitment  might  involve 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  defense 
of  freedom. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  face  the 
future  the  important  thing  for  us  to  do 
is  to  emphasize  the  desire,  the,  feeling, 
the  commitment  that  we  as  a  free  peo- 
ple, we  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
have  to  freedom,  and  that  that  is  the 
important  emphasis  upon  which  we 
should  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird  1 . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
In  the  world  is  against  freedom,  cer- 
tainly nobody  in  this  House  or  nobody 
on  the  committee. 

This  organization  is  already  in  exist- 
ence. It  has  received  widespread,  and 
I  would  say  favorable,  publicity  under 
the  name  of  the  Peace  Corps.  That  pub- 
licity could  not  be  purchased  for  millions 
of  dollars.  If  you  want  to  throw  away 
that  investment,  if  you  want  to  throw 
away  what  we  have  by  changing  the 
name  and  starting  all  over  again,  that 


is  what  this  amendment  would  do.  I 
wonder  how  much  you  would  have  to 
pay  Procter  L  Gamble  to  get  them  to 
give  up  the  name  "Ivory  Soap."  I  won- 
der what  you  would  have  to  pay  General 
Motors  to  get  them  to  give  up  the  name 
"Chevrolet."  and  start  out  with  a  new 


name. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  organization  is 
known  all  around  the  world  as  the  Peace 
Corps.  If  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin or  somebody  had  dubbed  It  the 
Freedom  Corps  In  the  beginning.  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  just  as  much 
against  changing  that  name  as  I  am 
against  changing  the  name  that  we  have 
now.  We  have  an  Intangible  Investment 
in  this  name  that  you  cannot  measure  in 
dollars,  and  I  would  hate  to  see  it  thrown 
away. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Laikd  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DECLARATION    OF    PV»P08I 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
declares  that  It  U  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
mote world  peace  and  friendship  through  a 
Peace    Corps,    which    shall    make    available 
to    interested    countries    and    areas    and    to 
international  organizations  men  and  women 
of    the    United    States   qualified    for    service 
abroad  and  willing  to  serve  under  conditions 
of    hardship    to    help    the    peoples    of    such 
countries  and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs 
for  manpower;  to  provide  broader  opportu- 
nities for  men  and   women  of   the   United 
States  and  United  States  private  organiza- 
tions, through  service  abroad,  to  contribute 
actively  to  their  country's  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  world  peace  and  friendship;  and  through 
the  service  abroad  of  the  men  and  women 
participating   In    Peace   Corps    programs,    to 
promote    a    better    understanding   of    other 
peoples  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
and   a  better  understanding  of   the  Amer- 
ican people  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  served. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  a.  strike  out  lines  2  to  18.  inclusive, 
and  insert: 

"Sec.  2.  The  CongreM  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  It  U  the  poUcy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  promote  world  peace  and  friendship 
through  a  Peace  Corps,  which  shall  make 
available  to  Interested  countries  and  areas 
men  and  women  of  the  United  States  quali- 
fied for  service  abrocul  and  willing  to  serve, 
under  conditions  of  hardship  if  necessary,  to 
help  the  peoples  of  such  countries  and  areas 
in  meeting  their  needs  for  trained  man- 
power, and  to  help  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  American  people  on  the  part 
of  the  peoples  served  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  other  peoples  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  conunittee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AUTHOKIZATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  programs  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  b«  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  flscial 
year  1962  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  piuposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Unexpended  balances  of  funds  made 
available    pursuant   to   chapter   IH   of   ttie 


Mutual  Secvu-ity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  allocated  to  the  Peace  Corps  agency  es- 
tablished within  the  Department  of  State 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  Numbered 
10924,  dated  MarcJi  1,  1961,  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  continued  available  for  the 
general  purf>oses  for  which  appropriated,  and 
may  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  subeectlon  (b)  of  this  section. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  lines  12  to  19.  Inclusive. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FULTON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fulton:  Page 
3.  line  8.  section  3(a)  at  ttoe  end  of  the  sen- 
tence add:  "for  a  period  of  three  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
my  amendment  section  3(a)   will  read: 

Authorizations  The  President  is  author- 
ized to  carry  out  programs  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  ha  may  elect,  for  a  period  of 
three  years  from|  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


Mr.  Presldenit 
a  limit  on  the 


that  means  that  I  put 
time  of  this  new  agency 
being  in  existence,  unless  Congress  ex- 
tends the  life  of  the  agency.  What  is  my 
precedent  for  it?  The  National  Defense 
Education  Act  had  the  same  policy. 
Congress  was  uncertain  whether  to  go 
ahead  on  that  kind  of  a  program  involv- 
ing many  young  people  of  our  own  in 
this  country.  We  decided  in  our  wisdom 
in  this  House  to  have  a  3 -year  program 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  see  how  ijt  worked  out.  Then  if  it 
worked  well  we  decided  we  would  go 
ahead  with  it.  I  am  using  this  same 
policy  for  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  of  us 
moderate  conservatives  who  wonder 
about  the  reason  for  establishing  this  as 
a  permanent  agency  all  in  one  fell  swoop. 
Should  we  not  look  at  it  rather  in  the 
same  way  in  which  we  have  looked  at 
these  national  defense  education  policies 
for  our  own  young  people?  As  you  re- 
call, under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  at  the  end  of  2  years,  it  has  now 
been  extended  without  even  waiting  for 
the  third-year  period.  I  want  to  point 
out,  too.  that  at  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
Zablociu,  said: 

It  is  quite  obvious  most  of  the  concern  in 
Congress  Is  with  the  personnel,  particularly 
those  In  the  administration  of  the  agency. 
Some  of  us  at  times  wonder  if  the  yogurt  and 
Java  circuit  won't  take  over. 

Mr.  Shrtveh.  The  yogurt  and  Java? 
Mr.  Zablocki.  Those  who  seem  to  be  on 
"cloud  nine"  looking  down,  and  at  times  way 
out  into  space,  abundant  with  theories  but 
way  out  of  touch  with  what  is  usually  some 
good,  common  horsesense. 

Mr.  Pascell.  I  have  heard  of  knife  and 
fork,  but  I  missed  out  on  the  yogurt. 


So.  there  was  a  question  in  the  hear- 
ings as  to  how  practical  the  program 
would  be.  We  must  guard  against  the 
program  being  loosely  handled  on  a 
"cloud  nine"  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Shriver  says  as  to 
the  time  of  service  that  the  volunteers 
are  to  serve  24  months.  That  period  is 
neither  stated  in  the  act  nor  is  it  in  the 


committee  report  as  an  accepted  com- 
mittee policy  recommendation.  On  page 
52  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
hearings  on  the  Peace  Corps  you  will 
find  Mr.  Shriver  saying  this  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Zablocki's  question: 

Mr.  Zablocki.  The  agency  has  not  decided 
what  will  happen  with  the  corpsmen  after 
they  complete  the  24-month  tour? 

Mr.  Shrtvek.  Yes.  sir,  we  have  decided  at 
the  end  of  24  months  their  original,  let's 
say.  contract  or  enlistment,  will  have  ter- 
minated, and  they  will  be  eligible  for  return 
to  this  country.  We  have  not  decided 
whether  or  not  we  would  permit  them  to 
reenllst  for  another  term.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  obviously  is  2  years  away.  Wt 
have  a  lot  of  questions  that  we  cannot  post- 
pone and  we  decided  the  questions  we  had 
to  decide  at  the  beginning. 

So,  Mr.  Shriver  himself  is  saying  that 
he  could  not  make  the  decision  on  tour 
of  service  until  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  my  par- 
ticular amendment  you  will  have  this 
agency  in  existence  for  3  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill,  that 
will  mean  some  time  about  the  end  of 
September  or  the  1st  of  October  of  this 
year.  The  Peace  Corps  will  have  3 
months  of  training  in  this  coxmtry  for 
these  volunteers  and  21  months  of  serv- 
ice abroad.  Under  my  amendment  there 
will  be  time  to  complete  a  full  2 -year 
term  of  enlistment  of  these  450  volun- 
teers as  well  as  the  fully  recruited  Peace 
Corps,  which  Mr.  Shriver  says  is  going 
to  be  increased  to  2,700  by  July  of  1962, 
according  to  page  3  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  use  the  same  form  of  approach 
that  It  used  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  keep  the  same  policy 
for  our  young  people  abroad  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  It  would  then  be  that  in  a  2-year 
period  or  at  the  end  of  3  years  we  can 
take  another  look  at  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  every  year  this  agency  must 
come  before  this  House  and  get  author- 
ization and  likewise  get  appropriations 
money.  So  I  am  not  discouraging  any- 
body from  volunteering,  or  they  would 
be  discouraged  by  this  annual  procedure 
by  which  the  yearly  program  miist  be 
justified. 

But  there  is  also  the  old,  old  fable  that 
Government  agencies  once  established, 
never  die,  and  once  you  put  them  into 
effect  without  a  set  time  limit,  new  agen- 
cies are  there  forever.  We  could  never 
get  rid  of  the  agency.  I  am  recommend- 
ing this  course  to  the  people  who  are  for 
this  program,  as  I  am,  after  some  study 
and  some  consideration  as  I  have  felt 
some  qualms  about  It,  to  begin  with.  I 
am  willing  to  give  the  program  a  good 
try,  to  give  it  a  trial  on  the  basis  that 
Mr.  Shriver  himself  has  outlined  and  to 
authorize  the  Peace  Corps  to  have  not 
only  a  full  2 -year  period  of  volimtary 
service  but  1  year  in  addition.  My 
amendment  will  permit  this  agency  to 
operate  at  full  strength  for  a  2 -year 
period,  with  a  1-year  period  of  original 
buildup.  I  hope  you  will  vot€  for  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  can  under- 
stand the  worthwhile  purposes  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful- 


ton], I  believe  this  amendment  would 
further  complicate  the  matter  and  add 
new  considerations  to  this  bill.  I  might 
also  add  that  the  bill  was  reported  out 
unanimously.  I  think  one  of  the  reser- 
vations many  Members  had  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  program  is  that  they 
want  to  see  how  the  program  works. 
This  is  the  reason  we  have  a  program 
for  1  year  and  are  requesting  a  year-to- 
year  authorization  and  appropriation. 
So  that  this  program  is  limited  to  1  year, 
and  if  it  is  not  successful  it  will  fall  of 
its  own  demerits.  I  think  the  additional 
thought  of  raising  the  enlistment  to  3 
years  would  be  unfair  to  those  who  have 
already  made  their  arrangements  for  a 
2 -year  enlistment. 

We  had  last  week  some  debate  on  the 
moral  commitment  on  programs  which 
were  on  a  multiyear  authorization. 
This  bill  limits  the  commitment  to  1  year. 
Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULTON.  I  did  not  mean  to  infer 
that  the  enlistment  would  be  raised  from 
2  to  3  years.  I  think  the  individual  en- 
listment should  be  held  down  and  the 
enlistments  should  be  rotated  so  that 
other  young  people  would  have  the  op- 
portunity. I  feel  the  agency  should 
have  the  opportimity  to  build  up  to  the 
strength  level  that  it  wants,  according 
to  the  Director,  Mr.  Shriver,  and  have 
2  years  of  operation  at  full  strength 
before  Congress  decides  what  to  do  with 
it.  That  is  why  I  think  a  3-year  limita- 
tion on  the  agency  is  wise. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Congress  will 
have  this  authority  next  year  to  decide 
what  to  do  with  it.  This  is  a  new  con- 
cept, and  I  think  we  should  have  a  1-year 
authorization  and  appropriation  for  that 
purpose.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.-  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  thought  I  understood  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI,  to  make  the 
statement  that  the  committee  wanted  to 
dispose  of  this  bill  today.  Fiom  the  little 
experience  I  have  had,  I  foimd  the  best 
way  to  finish  a  bill  was  to  let  Members 
who  wanted  to  talk  on  a  bill  talk.  I 
suggest  that  we  let  the  debate  run  along 
for  awhile,  let  the  Members  talk  them- 
selves out. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  perfectly  all  right  with  me,  but  I  saw 
only  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jonas],  on  his  feet.  I,  myself, 
was  only  going  to  take  1  minute  and 
let  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jonas]  take  the  other  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  10 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania 

[Mr.  MORGANl. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  This 
amendment  would  extend  the  period  for 
which  authorization  is  provided  in  the 
bill  from  1  to  3  years,  which  would  cer- 
tainly involve  some  sort  of  a  moral  com- 
mitment by  the  Congress  to  provide 
funds  for  this  program  for  3  years.  The 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  has  a 
1-year  authorization  and  requires  an 
annual  appropriation.  I  think  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  gives  permission  for 
a  3 -year  trial  period.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  do  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  1-year  authorization 
or  appropriation,  but  I  certainly  feel 
that  the  agency  itself  should  have  a  Ume 
limit  on  it.  just  as  we  did  in  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  that  we  all  voted 
for.  We  wanted  a  3 -year  program  to  try 
it  out.  At  the  end  of  2  years  we  renewed 
it.  I  would  be  willing  to  do  it  on  this  if  it 
works  out. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  willing  to  do  it 
on  an  annual  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HdintANJ. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  undoubtedly  the  Members  of 
the  House  realize  that  the  opposition  to 
this  bill  has  no  hope  of  defeating  it.  nev- 
ertheless, some  of  us  would  like  to  put 
our  views  on  record.  The  gentleman 
from  Idaho  made  a  very,  very  eloquent 
plea  a  while  ago  about  carrying  knowl- 
edge of  our  country  to  people  around  the 
world.  To  me,  that  seems  wholly  unnec- 
essary. That  conclusion  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Walter]  seems  to  find  it  nec- 
essary to  restrict  immigration  because  so 
many  people  wish,  yes  insist,  upon 
coming  to  and  remaining  in  this  country. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  people  the  world 
over  know  about  this  coimtry  and  its  ad- 
vantages and  want  to  come  here.  They 
think  there  is  something  better  here  than 


now  to  my  dear  colleague  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton),  so  faithful  in  her  work, 
so  generous,  who  wants  to  help  every- 
body— she  should  have  been  a  mission- 
ary, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  she 
is— but  if  she  keeps  on  and  is  successful. 
I  am  afraid  we  will  not  be  able  to  help 
them  or  save  ourselves  from  disaster. 
Going  in  the  red  a  million  dollars  each 
hour  of  every  24-hour  day  as  we  are, 
I)erhaps  our  women  advisers  will  tell  us 
just  how  long  we  can  continue  to  spend 
and  still  exist? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jonas  1. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in 
favor  of  this  amendment  and  rise  in 
support  of  it.  While  I  would  prefer  to 
keep  this  program  on  a  pilot,  temporary 
basis  without  any  permanent  features  at 
all  until  it  can  be  tested  and  we  can 
take  advantage  of  the  mistakes  we  make 
and  not  repeat  them,  I  think  the  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  should  be  supported  be- 
cause his  approach  is  sound. 

Dturing  the  5  minutes  I  had  at  my  dis- 
posal earlier  I  quoted  from  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  "An  International  Peace 
Corps,"  which  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Samuel  P.  Hayes,  I  should  like  to  quote 
some  additional  recommendations  made 
as  a  result  of  this  study,  and  I  read  now 
first  from  the  authors  preface,  as 
follows : 

This  pamphlet  Is  an  extension  of  a  memo- 
randum on  "An  International  Youth  Serv- 
ice" prepared  by  the  author  in  September 
1960,  at  the  request  of  President  Kennedy's 
campaign  staff. 

I  mention  that  in  order  to  identify  the 
persOTi  who  prepared  this  pamphlet. 

Then  from  page  50,  I  read  from  sec- 
tion VIII,  the  following,  after  making 
the  recommendation  that  we  proceed 
carefully  with  this  program  and  explore 
first  what  will  result  from  a  pilot  pro- 
gram, the  author  says: 

Similarly  the  report  made  to  President 
Kennedy  on  December  30.  1960.  by  Prof.  Max 
>ninL:an  of  MTT  rccommended  that  a  pro- 
gram be  launched  on  a  limited  pilot  basis 
with  no  more  than  a  few  hundred  members. 


Now.  that  soimds  sensible  to  me  and  I 
cannot  understand  why  we  do  not  follow 


ChtjrchI.  as  I  listened  a  couple  of  days 
ago  to  the  equally  delightful  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  .  I  think 
that  if  our  Nation  followed  them  in  all 
their  programs — and  God  bless  the  wom- 
en of  the  world,  none  of  us  would  be  here 
if  it  were  not  for  our  mothers,  we  would 
not  he  able  to  help  even  ourselves  in 
times  of  stress  much  less  the  people  and 
countries  we  now  wish  to  aid — their  ideas 
are  usually  based  on  sympathy  and  the 
desire  to  help  others  without  giving  due 
regard  to  our  overall  ability. 

This  issue  will  be  decided,  as  the  one 
on  foreign  aid  was  decided  emotionally. 
Thank  God,  our  people  are  so  generous 
that  they  do  want  to  do  so  much  for 
other  people  throughout  the  world.  But 
my  thought  is,  and  I  address  my  remarks 


to  continue  the  program  on  a  trial  or 
pilot  basis  and  he  has  sufficient  contin- 
gence  funds  available  to  finance  it. 
After  it  proves  to  be  effective,  as  I  hope 
it  does,  it  could  be  made  permanent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Bkll]. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  We  all 
know  that  when  you  once  set  up  a  bu- 
reau, it  is  likely  to  continue  indefinitely. 
All  this  does  is  just  to  put  it  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  for  3  years  rather  than  to 
create  another  permanent  bureau. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Peiinsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  with  ref- 
erence to  this  authorization  for  $40  mil- 
lion, is  this  $40  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  authorization  is 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962  but  contracts 
with  private  agencies  and  universities 
will  be  paid  for,  for  a  2-year  period  out 
of  1962  funds. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  reason  I  ask  the 
question  is  that  in  the  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  director  of  the  program  indicated 
that  $40  million  would  carry  the  entire 
cost  for  2  years.  I  refer  to  page  85  of  the 
hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  referring  to  contracts  with  pri- 
vate agencies  and  Institutions. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  I  may  quote  from  the 
record  of  the  hearings,  in  answer  to  a 
question  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  Mr.  Shriver 
said: 

Sir,  we  have  that,  and  what  we  are  asking 
the  $40  million  for.  which  covers  the  whole 
cost.  Is  not  just  for  1  year  but  forward  fund- 
ing contracts  for  which  we  are  asking  per- 
mission to  engage  in.  There  is  nothing  be- 
yond this  the  Congress  has  to  appropriate. 

He  goes  on  a  little  further  and  says: 

What  we  are  asking  for  here  is  oiu  appro- 
priation covering  the  2-year  period. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  What  the  gentleman 
is  referring  to  is  these  contracts  for  a 
2-year  period.  The  projects  operated 
directly  by  the  Peace  Corps  rather  than 
under  contract  will  t)e  financed  1  year  at 
a  time. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  How  much  of  the  $40 
million  is  in  contracts  and  how  much  of 
it  is  in  operations? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Twenty-six  million 
dollars  is  for  the  contracts  with  private 
agencies  and  universities. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  What  is  the  anticipated 
yearly  cost  for  the  operations? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  would  be  $14  mil- 
lion for  the  first  year  for  projects  ad- 
ministered by  the  Peace  Corps  itself. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  Is  $14  million  for 
the  first  year  and  $26  million  in  opera- 
tional contracts? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  All  of  the  2-year  con- 
tracts are  included  in  the  $26  million. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  And  the  next  yearly  ap- 
propriation would  be  $14  million  for 
ojje  ration? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  would  depend 
upon  the  number  of  volunteers.  It  would 
depend  on  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
volunteers  over  the  present  program. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Then  this  is  the  authori- 
zation for  the  first  year,  and  the  authori- 
zation for  the  second  year  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $14  million  or  $15 
milUon? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  would  depend 
on  how  many  volunteers  were  in  the 
service  at  that  time  and  on  how  many 
additional  contracts  with  universities  or 
private  agencies  are  entered  into. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  would  depend  upon  the 
number  of  volunteers? 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  It  would  depend  upon 
the  number  of  volunteers  in  the  service 
and  the  number  of  new  contracts. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  And  in  the  second  year 
the  funding  level  would  be  reduced? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  it  would  be  re- 
duced if  the  level  of  operations  is  held 
at  about  the  same  level  as  for  1962. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DIRECTOR   OF   THR   PKACE  CORPS   AND   DILECATION 

or  ruNcnoNS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  may  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  a  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  whose 
compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $20,000  per 
annxmi,  and  a  Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  whose  compensation  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of 
•  19.500  per  annum. 

(b)  The  President  may  exercise  any  func- 
tions vested  in  him  by  this  Act  through 
such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  be  shall  direct.  The  head 
of  any  such  agency  or  any  such  officer  may 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  such  functions,  and  may  delegate  to 
any  of  his  subordinates  authority  to  per- 
form any  of  such  functions,  including,  if 
he  shall  so  specify,  the  authority  succes- 
sively to  redelegate  any  of  such  functions. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 1 1 

Page  4.  line  loj  strike  out  the  comma  and 
all  down  through  the  word  "functions"  on 
Une  12. 


e      amendment     was 


The    Clerk    will 


L 

The      commltte 
agreed  to. 

The     CHAIRMAN 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  4.  line  13,  Insert: 

"(c)(1)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the 
powers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  coordination  of 
Peace  Corps  activities  with  other  activities 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  each 
country,  under  tiie  leadership  of  the  chief 
of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission. 

"(3)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general 
direction  of  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act,  to  the  end  that  such  programs  are  ef- 
fectively integrated  both  at  home  and 
abroad  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  best  served  thereby. 

"(d)  The  Peace  Corps  shall  not  perform 
services  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  could  more  usefully  be  per- 
formed by  other  available  agencies  of  tjie 
United  States  Government  in  the  country 
concerned." 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lindsat:  On 
page  4.  line  15,  after  the  word  "SUte"  strike 
out  the  period  and  add  the  following:  "or 
the  other  officers  of  the  Department  of  State 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate". 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment,  which  I 
made  available  to  the  Members  on  the 
majority  and  the  minority  sides  in  ad- 
vance of  offering  it.  is  to  make  sure  that 
there    is    complete    clarity    as    to    the 


policy  functions  of  the  Peace  Corps  in 
the  State  Department  structure.  I 
think  we  would  all  be  in  agreement  that 
the  Peace  Corps  is  not  a  policy  agency. 
It  is  concerned  with  Peace  Corps  policy, 
but  it  has  no  function  in  the  formula- 
tion of  foreign  policy.  It  is  subordinate 
to  the  poUcymaking  functions  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  that  has 
occurred   in   the   Department  of  State 
over  the  years  has  been  that  there  has 
been  a  proliferation,  multiplication  of 
policy  functions,  most  of  them  at  the 
same  level  as  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
State  who  are  responsible  for  area  pol- 
icy.    I  think  over  the  years  I  must  have 
talked,  as  I  am  sure  members  of  this 
committee  have,  to  many  past  €md  pres- 
ent Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  who 
are  mostly  men  who  have  spent  their 
lives   dealing    in    foreign    policy.     One 
of   the  complaints   which  they   always 
have,  which,  of  course,  they  cannot  place 
on  the  record,  is  that  every  time  an- 
other office  is  created  in  the  State  De- 
partment which  has  no  foreign  policy 
function  but  which  is  essentially  admin- 
istrative, it  is  nevertheless  placed  at  the 
same  level.     The  demarcation  lines  as 
to  where  responsibility  lies  for  foreign 
policy  become  less  and  less  clear.    This 
amendment  will  make  it  clear  that  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
other  administrators  are  subordinate  to 
the  poUcy  officers  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.   MORGAN.     Mr.    Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  can 
assure  us  that  this  is  not  infringing  on 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  Quite  the  contrary. 
The  amendment  is  in  no  way  intended 
to  infringe  on  the  powers  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  or  of  any  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries.  It  is  intended  to  do  just 
the  reverse — to  secure  their  powers. 

The   committee    accepts   the    gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  tlie  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  someone  on  the  committee  a  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  this  business 
of  who  is  going  to  rvm  this  organization 
in  foreign  countries.  As  I  understand, 
it  is  proposed  to  have  junior  lead- 
ers in  foreign  countries.  I  read  from 
page  70  of  the  hearings  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  wherein  the 
gentleniiui  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Pass- 
man], the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, questioned  Mr.  Shriver.  Mr.  Pass- 
man said  this: 


This  Is  where  you  get  completely  out  from 
under  control.  You  propose  to  set  up  In 
these  countries  a  kind  of  Junior  embassy 
separated  from  our  regular  Embassy,  and 
these  people  would  need  a  building,  or  need 
space  of  their  own,  separate  and  apart  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy. 

Mr.  Shriver  replied: 

This  is  what  our  Ambassadors  want. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is 
Just  what  position  are  these  Junior  lead- 
ers to  have  in  connection  with  this  so- 


called  Peace  Corps?    Just  what  is  going 
to  be  their  fimction? 

In  this  bill  you  give  the  Secretary  of 
State  complete  power  to  control  the 
functions  of  the  Peace  Corps,  yet  you 
say  that  the  leaders  in  the  foreign  coun- 
tries are  not  going  to  be  in  the  em- 
bassies, are  not  going  to  have  any  con- 
nection with  the  embassies — at  least 
that  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Shriver. 
Which  way  is  it  going  to  be? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  A  volunteer  leader  is 
just  the  foreman  in  charge  of  a  group 
of  volunteers.  He  is  not  the  head  of 
Peace  Corps  operations  in  a  coimti-y. 
The  Peace  Corps  representative  in  each 
country  is  in  charge  of  Peace  Corps  op- 
erations and  is  responsible  to  the  Am- 
bassador. The  Ambassador  is  imder  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  apparently  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Shriver's  testimony  he  is  going 
to  be  divorced  from  the  Embassy  and 
from  the  diplomatic  staff  in  that  coimtry. 

I  still  do  not  understand  what  posi- 
tion this  individual  is  going  to  occupy 
in  the  light  of  this  testimony  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to 
read  paragraph  2  on  page  4  of  the  bill: 

(2)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  coordination  of 
Peace  Corps  activities  with  other  activities 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  each 
country,  under  the  leadership  of  the  chief 
of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  let  me  again  quote  from  the 
hearings.    Mr.  Passman  said: 

You  are  going  to  rent  buildings  and  office 
space  overseas  for  these  people  who  are 
going  to  be  put  in  the  various  countries. 

Now,  then,  do  I  imderstand  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  set  up  offices  com- 
pletely outside  the  embassies  for  these 
leaders  in  foreign  coimtries. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  understands  correctly. 
These  people  are  technicians;  they  will 
be  in  the  field.  They  are  merely  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  diplomatic 
mission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  asking  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  to  construct  build- 
ings for  these  so-called  junior  leaders? 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  leader  will 
be  subject  to  the  diplomatic  head  of 
mission  in  the  counrty.  The  United 
States  has  a  permanent  building  there 
which  represents  the  United  States  if 
need  be.  Their  technicians  in  these 
various  countries  will  report  there  for 
any  orders. 

Mr.    GROSS.    Just    one    minute.    I 
asked  a  question,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
am  going  to  get  an  answer. 
Mr.  Shriver  said: 
This  is  what  our  Ambassadors  want. 

In  Other  words,  they  want  these  so- 
called  leaders  outside  the  embassies; 
they  do  not  want  them,  apparently,  in- 
volved in  any  of  their  affairs;  they  want 
them  outside  in  other  buildings  and 
offices  that  will  be  built  or  rented.  Is  not 
that  the  case? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No.  sir;  they  are 
going  to  be  out  in  this  field,  and  for 
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administrative  purposes  will  be  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  head  of  the 
diplomatic  mission.  There  are  no  new 
buildings  involved  in  this.  Paragraph 
2  attempts  to  clarify  the  point  the  gen- 
tleman raises. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  ask  some- 
one on  the  committee  a  question. 

On  page  23  you  will  notice  the  Presi- 
dent may  appoint  to  membership  on  a 
board.  Then  there  are  members  of 
various  groups.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  referred  to  the  labor  unions  and 
then  other  public  and  private  organi- 
zations and  groups,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, interested  in  the  programs  and 
objectives  of  the  Peace  Corps,  are  men- 
tioned as  eligible  for  appointment  to  ad- 
vise and  consult  with  the  President. 

Now,  going  back  to  page  4.  at  the  bot- 
tom, you  have  sections  1,  2,  and  3.  Can 
someone  give  me  a  shorter  statement  of 
who  will  control  this  organization 
abroad?    I  notice  No.  1  says: 

Nothing  shall  be  construed  to  Infringe 
upon  the  powers  or  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of^State. 

Thai  the  next  one: 

The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate 
ptocedxires. 

The  purpose  seems  to  get  them  to 
work  together.    Is  that  what  it  is? 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  exactly  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendments  which  were 
written  in  by  the  committee,  to  try  to 
spell  out  in  the  act  the  coordination  that 
will  be  necessary  to  get  this  organization 
to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  overall 
policies  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What 
effect  would  that  have  on  this  board? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  board  on  page  23, 
the  gentleman  talks  about.  Is  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council.  That  is  a 
council  made  up.  as  the  language  says, 
from  distinguished  people  in  various 
categories  to  give  advice  on  what  they 
think  the  day-to-day  operations  should 
be.  where  they  might  be  put  into  another 
direction  or  where  they  might  be  bet- 
tered, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
just  to  advise  the  President? 

Mr.  HAYS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  these  other  sec- 
tions, to  which  the  gentleman  referred. 
on  page  4? 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  not  an  operational 
Board.  It  is  an  Advisory  Board.  Its 
advice  would  be  given  to  the  President 
and  he  may  use  it  as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You  have 
these  three  sections  on  page  4  which  fixes 
it  so  we  will  have  some  sort  of  concerted 
action? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man the  committee  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  on  this.  The  committee  was  very 
anxious  that  this  fit  into  the  overall  pic- 
ture, and  we  think  this  language  will  do 
it. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentl«nan  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  JOHANSEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  look  further  on  page  23.  to  section 
12(b).  he  will  find  that  the  President 
may  appoint  to  membership  a  Board 
to  be  known  as  the  Peace  Corps  Career 
Planning  Board  persons  especially  qual- 
ified to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
President  with  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  and  programs.  So  there 
is  another  Board. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  group  appointed  under 
12(a)  and  12(b)? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  difference  is,  the  first 
group  is  an  Advisory  Board,  and  the  sec- 
ond group  is  what  it  says,  a  Planning 
Board,  to  help  advise  and  consult  with 
the  President  when  they  come  back 
home  on  where  they  might  possibly  use 
their  talents  in  getting  a  job  in  private 
industry.  In  other  words,  to  help  tliem 
get  started  when  they  come  back  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
B(}ard  appointed  under  (a)  tells  him 
what  they  want,  and  under  (b)  how  to 
doit? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No,  I  would  not  say  that. 
Under  (a>  it  is  an  Advisory  Board  on  the 
operation  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Under 
(b)  it  is  an  Advisory  Board  for  the  use  of 
the  young  men  and  women  who  come 
back  from  the  field,  advising  them  on 
how  to  best  use  their  talents  in  the 
civilian  economy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Aa  I 
read  it.  it  says  "persons  especially  qual- 
ified to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Pres- 
ident with  regard  to  the  development  of 
policies  and  programs  designed  to  assist 
the  future  careers  of  volunteers." 
Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
to  take  care  of  the  Peace  Corps  folks 
after  they  get  back  home? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Help  them  to  get  started, 
help  them  get  a  job. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  After 
they  have  ended  their  service  with  the 
Peace  Corps? 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  right.  We  have 
the  same  setup  when  people  get  out  of 
the  Army. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  We  cre- 
ate a  Peace  Corps  to  help  all  the  other 
countries,  send  our  people  over  there  to 
advise  them  how  to  think  and  act — 
and  then  we  have  to  have  a  Planning 
Board  here  at  home  to  help  these  same 
Peace  Corps  advising  what  to  do  after 
they  get  back  home. 

If  the  Board  which  helps  the  returnees 
after  they  have  finished  their  tasks 
abroad  does  its  job  we  would  seem  to 
have  completed  the  circle. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well.  I  think  that  makes 
sense. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
where  we  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.    What  is  the  matter  with 
the  employment  services  in  this  country? 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    Appar- 
ently we  just  need  another  agency  with 
more  employees. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  certain 
questions  on  the  bill.  The  bill  applies 
to  U.S.  citizens  and  nationals.  Does  the 
word  "nationals"  mean  citizens  of 
Samoa? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  means  people  who 
live  in  Samoa;  yes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Does  it  mean  the  peo- 
pie  who  live  in  Puerto  Rico? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Does  it  apply  to  people 
who  have  taken  out  their  first  papers 
for  citizenship  here,  or  must  they  be 
complete  citizens? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  have  to  be 
citizens. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  next  point  is  this : 
On  this  kind  of  national  service,  is  the 
Peace  Corps  the  kind  of  service  that 
would  qualify  for  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector to  serve  in  case  they  are  held 
validly  to  be  a  conscientious  objector 
by  a  draft  board?  I  understand  that  it 
is  civilian  employment  as  far  as  military 
service  is  concerned,  and  as  far  as  draft 
boards  are  concerned.  But  the  question 
is.  Is  this  type  of  service  under  the  Peace 
Corps  the  kind  of  national  service  which 
will  be  presumed  to  be  national  service 
for  purposes  for  conscientious  objectors 
who  will  be  entitled  to  take  that  as  a  type 
of  service  under  the  Draft  Act? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No,  it  is  not  in 
lieu  of  military  service.  If  a  man  quali- 
fies as  a  conscientious  objector  for  valid 
reasons,  those  reasons  would  not  in- 
validate his  service  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  FULTON.  But  is  the  service  in 
the  Peace  Corps  the  type  of  national 
service  that  he  can  serve  under  the  Draft 
Act? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No;  It  is  not.  It 
makes  no  provision  for  that  under  this 
act.  So  that  would  not  be  related  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  next  question  Is 
this:  Suppose  somebody  becomes  dis- 
abled in  the  Peace  Corps  as  a  volunteer? 
Is  there  any  difference  between  the  time 
of  his  getting  disability  payments  from 
the  Government  as  compared  with  the 
volunteer  leader? 

Do  you  have  a  different  rule  on  that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  After  the  termination 
of  service,  in  either  case. 

Mr.  FULTON.  So;  it  is  the  same  on 
both. 

The  next  question  is  this:  What  kind 
of  employees  are  these  people,  really? 
Are  we  setting  up  a  new  classification 
here?  It  looks  to  me  as  if  we  are  setting 
for  the  volunteers  a  new  classification  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  they  are  actually 
receiving  payments  of  income  in  kind. 
On  page  7.  line  4,  subsection  I,  there  is 
the  following: 

(1)  volunteers  shall  be  deemed  to  be  re- 
ceiving monthly  pay  at  the  lowest  rate  pro- 
vided for  grade  7  of  the  geiMral  schedule  es- 
UblLshed  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  and  volunteer  leaders  (referred 
to  In  section  0  of  this  act)  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  receiving  monthly  pay  at  the  lowest 
rate  provided  for  grade  11  of  such  general 
schedule;  and. 


Tliat.  of  course,  means  they  are  not 
getting  the  money,  but  they  are  given 
something  equiVKlent  thereto.  8o  they 
are  put  in  a  special  or  simolated  classifi- 
cation bracket  under  the  civil  serriee 
schedule.  What  kind  of  an  arrangement 
is  this?  Is  this  new  in  the  Government? 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  They  are  merely 
Included  as  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  purposes  of  this  bill 
and  for  compensation  In  the  event  they 
should  became  disabled  during  their  tour 
of  duty. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  gentleman  does 
not  mean  that  they  « ill  actually  receive 
pay  In  kind  when  they  are  put  under 
subsection  (1 )  on  page  7  as  being  deemed 
to  be  receiving  monthly  pay  at  the 
lowest  rate  provided  for  grade  7  on  vol- 
unteers and  grade  1 1  for  volunteer  lead- 
ers? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct 

Mr.  ]TOLTON.  The  next  question  is 
this:  Obviously,  these  rohmteers  are 
going  over  to  areas  where  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  hard  up.  and  will  possibly  have 
to  use  some  of  their  own  money. 

If  businessmen  were  in  this  situation, 
or  If  people  were  traveling  profession- 
ally, suppose  they  spent  their  own  extra 
money  for  expenses,  they  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  personal  income  tax  deduc- 
tion, wni  these  volunteers  be  entitled 
to  any  income  tax  deduction  for  any  of 
the  money  they  put  in  themselves  for 
legitimate  expenses  that  would  other- 
wise, if  they  were  in  business,  be  allowed 
as  income  tax  deductions  as  legitimate 
business  expenses? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  There  is  nothing 
within  this  act  to  provide  an  answer  to 
that  question.  However.  I  do  think  it 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  handled  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mn.Ls]  who  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  a  ruling  on  that  from  people  who 
wrote  the  act  because,  the  bill  says, 
these  volunteers  shall  be  paid  a  certain 
amotmt. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  They  wrote  the 
act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Peimsylvanla  [Mr.  Tul- 
ton]  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay  I  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CONTE.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment, 
llie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ottered  by  Mr.  Contx:  On 
page  5,  tmme<Rately  below  line  6.  Insert  the 
following : 

"(•)  Th«  Peace  Corp*  shaU  not  perform 
services  In  any  foreign  country  In  which,  by 
reason  of  law  or  offlctal  policy,  any  mam  her 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Is  or  will  be  discrimi- 
nated against  because  of  his  race,  creed,  or 
color." 


Mr.  MOBQAN.  Ifr.  Chairman,  we 
hare  no  objection  to  the  gentleman's 

amendment^ 

Mr.  COtrrR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  should  like  to  c<3mi;^ment  him 
and  his  committee  for  the  dihgent  work 
they  have  done  in  behalf  at  this  worth- 
while  piece  of  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  LMr.  ContsI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  follows: 

Pag*  5.  One  7: 

"PIACK   CORPS   VOLUHTUiU 

"Skc.  5  (a)  The  President  may  enroll  in  the 
Peace  Corps  for  service  abroad  qualified 
citlrens  and  nationals  of  the  United  States 
(referred  to  In  this  Act  as  "volunteers') 
The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  enrollment 
training,  compensation,  hours  of  work,  bene- 
fits, leave,  termination,  and  all  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  service  of  volvmteen 
shall  be  exclusively  those  set  forth  In  this 
Act  and  those  consistent  therewit(i  which 
the  President  may  prescribe;  and,  except  as 
provided  in  this  Act,  volunteers  shall  not  be 
deemed  offlcers  or  employees  or  otherwise  in 
the  service  or  employment  of  the  United 
States  for  any  purpose. 

"(b)  Volunteers  shall  be  provided  with  such 
living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such 
housing,  transportation,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, subsistence,  and  clothing  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  their 
maintenance  and  to  insure  their  health  and 
their  capacity  to  serve  effectively.  Trans- 
portation and  travel  allowances  may  also  be 
provided.  In  such  circumstances  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine,  for  applicants  for 
enrollment  to  or  from  places  of  required  ex- 
aminations or  training  and  places  of  enroll- 
ment, and  for  former  volunteers  from  places 
of  termination  to  their  homes  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(c)  Volunteers  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
termination  payments  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
President  based  upon  the  number  of  months 
of  satisfactory  service  as  determined  by  the 
President.  The  termination  ftayment  of  each 
volunteer  shall  be  payable  at  the  termina- 
tion of  his  service,  or  may  be  paid  dtiring  the 
course  of  his  service  to  the  volunteer,  to 
members  of  his  family  or  to  others,  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  President  may  de- 
termine. In  the  event  of  the  volunteer's 
death  during  the  period  of  his  service,  the 
amount  of  any  unpaid  termination  payment 
shall  be  pftld  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  61f  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  Volunteers  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act  (39  Stat.  742),  as  amended: 
Provided,  however,  That  entitlement  to  dis- 
ability compensation  payments  under  that 
Act  shall  commence  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  termination  of  service.  For  the  purposes 
of  that  Act — 

(1)  volunteers  shall  be  deemed  to  be  re- 
ceiving monthly  pay  at  the  lowest  rate  pro- 
vided for  grade  7  of  the  general  schedule 
established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  and  voltmteer  leaders  (referred 
to  In  section  6  of  this  Act)  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  receiving  monthly  pay  at  the  lowest 
rate  provided  for  grade  11  of  such  general 
schedule;  and 

(2)  any  Injury  suffered  by  a  volxmteer 
during  any  time  when  he  la  located  abroad 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  sustained  while 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  and  any 
disease  contracted  during  such  time  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  fMitnlmately  caused  by 


his  employment,  unless  such  injury  or  disease 
is  caused  by  wlUful  misconduct  ot  the  vol- 
imteer  cr  by  tb*  ▼oiunteer's  intention  to 
bring  about  the  lnj\iry  or  death  ot  himself 
or  of  another,  or  unless  intoxication  of  the 
Injured  roKmteer  Is  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  injiiry  or  death. 

(e)  Volunteers  shall  receive  such  health 
care  during  their  service,  and  such  health 
examinations  and  Immiintsation  {H-qparatory 
to  their  service,  as  the  President  may  deem 
necessary  or  apprc^rlate.  Und«r  such  regu- 
lations as  the  President  may  prescribe,  6ix:h 
health  care,  examinations,  and  immuniza- 
tion may  be  provided  for  voliinteers  in  any 
facility  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  in  such  cases  the  appro- 
priation for  maintaining  and  operating  such 
facility  Shan  be  reimbursed  from  appro- 
priations available  under  this  Act. 

(f)(1)  Any  period  of  satisfactory  service 
of  a  volunteer  under  this  Act  shall  be  cred- 
ited in  connection  with  subsequent  employ- 
ment in  the  same  manner  as  a  like  period 
of  civilian  employment  by  the  United  States 
Oovenunent — 

(A)  for  the  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  m  amended  (&  Uja.C.  3251, 
et  seq).  section  852(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1092 
(a)  (1) ),  and  every  ottier  Act  estsbilAlng  a 
retirement  system  for  elvUlan  onployces  of 
any  United  States  Oovenunent  ag«K;y;  and 

(B)  except  as  otherwise  determined  by 
the  President,  for  the  purposes  of  determin- 
ing seniority,  reduction  in  force,  and  layoff 
rights,  leave  entitlement,  and  other  rights 
and  privileges  bcued  upcm  length  of  service 
under  the  laws  administered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 
and  every  other  Act  establishing  or  govern- 
ing terms  and  conditions  of  service  of  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment: Provided,  That  service  of  a  volunteer 
shall  not  be  credited  toward  completion  of 
any  probationary  or  trial  period  or  comple- 
tion of  any  service  requirement  for  career 
appointment.  Under  such  conditions  as  the 
President  may  determine,  examinations  or 
other  prerequisites  to  employment  estalH 
Usbed  by  any  law  administered  by  the  Cl\'ll 
Service  Commission  may  be  waived  for  per- 
sons who  have  completed  training  under 
section  8(a)  of  this  Act  and  have  served 
abroad  as  volunteers. 

(2)  For  the  purpoees  of  paragraph  (1)  (A) 
of  this  subsection,  volxmteers  and  volunteer 
leaders  shall  be  deemed  to  be  receiving  com- 
pensation during  their  service  at  the  rates 
mentioned  in  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(g)  The  President  may  detail  or  assign  vol- 
nnteers  or  othervelse  make  them  available 
to  any  entity  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  10(a)  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tlcms  as  he  may  determine:  Provided,  hov- 
ever.  That  any  volunteer  so  detailed  or  as- 
signed shall  continue  to  be  entitled  to  the 
allowances,  benefits,  and  privileges  of  volun- 
teers authorized  under  or  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(h)  Volunteers  shall  be  deemed  employees 
ol  the  United  States  Government  for  the  pxu"- 
poses  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  aiul  any 
other  Federal  tort  liability  statute. 

(1)  The  service  of  a  volunteer  may  be  ter- 
minated at  any  time  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  folk>w8: 

Committee  amendment,  page  6,  line  18, 
insert  "or  holding  office  under". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  lonendment,  page  0,  line  19. 
Insert:  "In  carrying  out  this  subsection  no 
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political  test  shall  be  required  or  taken  Into 
consideration,  nor  shall  there  be  any  dls- 
crlmlnaUon  against  any  person  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  or  color.  ' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  7, 
strike  out  "required  examinations  or". 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  11, 
strike  out  "rates  fixed  by  the  President 
based  upon  the  number  of  months"  and 
Insert  "a  rate  not  to  exceed  $75  for  each 
month". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  7,  line  24, 
strike  out  "Under  such  regulations"  and  In- 
sert "Subject  to  such  conditions". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Conunlttee  amendment:  Page  9.  line  3. 
strike  out  all  after  the  period  and  down 
to  and  Including  line  9. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  9,  line  12, 
strike  out  "rates  mentioned  In  subsection 
(d)(1)  of  this  section"  and  insert  "respec- 
tive rates  of  termination  payments  payable 
under  sections  5(b)   and  6(1)   of  this  Act." 


to. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

~r- 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  9,  line  16 
insert  "(3)  Under  such  conditions  as  the 
President  may  determine,  examinations  or 
other  prerequisites  to  employment  estab- 
lished by  any  law  administered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  may  be  waived  for  per- 
sons who  have  completed  training  under 
section  8(a)  of  this  Act  and  have  honorably 
and  satisfactorily  served  abroad  as  volun- 
teers." 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  amend- 
ment would  authorize  the  waiving  of 
requirements  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  Peace  Corps  volunteers  when 
they  come  back  to  this  country  and  per- 
haps want  to  get  a  Government  job  for 
which  civil  service  examination  and 
other  conditions  are  required  by  law. 
I  cannot  see  any  justification  for  the 
amendment.  If  these  volunteers  are  the 
superior  individuals  that  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve they  are  going  to  be,  and  if  they 
have  gone  through  the  diflBcult  exami- 
nations and  preparation  prescribed, 
surely  they  can  pass  the  regular  civil 
service  examinations  required  of  other 
American  citizens  who  want  to  get  Gov- 
ernment employment.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  fair  to  give  these  boys  special  privileges 
with  respect  to  civil  service  examina- 
tions and  requirements  that  we  do  not 
give,  for  example,  to  our  GI's  when  they 
come  home.  Surely  they  are  not  going 
to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  getting  Gov- 
ernment jobs.  It  seems  to  me  rather 
insulting  to  them  to  suggest  that  in 
order  to  get  them  into  Government  serv- 


ice after  their  broad  experience  and 
training  we  have  to  waive  civil  service 
examinations. 

Fiirthermore,  it  seems  to  me  this 
amendment  is  an  unnecessary  tinkering 
with  our  civil  service  system  to  set  up 
a  particular  elite  group  who  will  be 
exempt  from  civil  service  examinations 
or  other  prerequisites  to  Government 
employment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland:  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Under 
the  provision  the  waiving  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  not  mandatory, 
it  is  purely  optional.  There  is  nothing 
taken  away  as  to  the  right  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  demand  examina- 
tions. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  quite  true,  but  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  why  we  should 
want  to  put  even  that  in  the  bill.  I 
think  it  detracts  from  the  stature  of 
these  volunteers  to  have  this  sop  handed 
to  them.  I  am  sure  they  want  to  be 
treated  like  other  citizens. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Is  it  not 
the  purpose  of  this  that  the  examina- 
tion by  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  much  more 
diflftcult  examination  than  what  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  gives  them? 
Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  That 
is  the  reason  for  this. 

Mr.  JUDD.  When  men  become  officers 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  they  have  gone  through 
West  Point  or  officers'  training  schools. 
They  also  have  had  much  more  difficult 
examinations  and  have  passed  them. 
But  we  do  not  pass  laws  providing  that 
our  officers  or  noncommissioned  officers 
may  have  civil  service  examinations 
waived.  I  think  it  gives  greater  stature 
to  the  Peace  Corps  to  eliminate  this 
section. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  itself  requested  this. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  was  told  that,  but  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  figure  out  why 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  would  re- 
quest it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  is  only  a  simple 
entrance  examination  that  is  being 
waived.  If  a  candidate  wants  to  qualify 
for  a  specialized  E>osition,  he  would  have 
to  take  the  regular  examination,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  stated. 
These  are  supposed  to  be  merely  en- 
trance examinations.  That  is  the  justi- 
fication for  this  provision. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
heve  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
should  set  up  a  series  of  different  cate- 
gories of  American  citizens,  so  that  to 
some  citizens  we  give  examinations  and 
for  other  citizens  we  waive  examina- 
tions? Is  that  the  way  to  get  imiform 
respect  for,  and  uniform  standards  for 
our  Government  employees? 

Mr.     MORGAN.     The    Civil    Service 
Commission  sets  different  qualifications 
for  different  jobs  every  day. 
Mr.  JUDD.     That  is  right. 
Mr.   MORGAN.     Peace   Corps  volun- 
teers will  have  already  established  cer- 


tain qualifications  on  which  there  is  no 
point  in  examining  them  again. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  fact  that  a  volun- 
teer passes  an  entrance  examination  for 
the  kind  of  service  he  is  going  to  render 
abroad  does  not  necessarily.  I  would 
think,  mean  that  he  is  ipso  facto  qualified 
to  serve  in  some  government  position 
with  quite  different  skills  in  this  country. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  misses  the  point.  If  this  has 
to  do  with  some  specialized  position,  he 
has  to  take  it.  But  I  understand,  the 
position  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
is  that  all  they  wanted  was  to  avoid 
another  duplication  and  to  avoid  some 
more  paperwork  and  maybe  save  a  little 
bit  of  money.  These  people  will  have  al- 
ready taken  an  examination  which  is 
more  comprehensive  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  said,  if  they  have  taken 
that  and  passed  it.  it  is  all  right  with 
them  and  they  waive  the  entrance 
examination  but  not  the  specialist 
examination. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  pomt  out  that  this  is  another 
special  privilege  that  we  set  up  for  these 
patriotic  youth  which  detracts  from  the 
stature  that  I  believe  these  volunteers 
would  like  to  have  for  their  service 
abroad.  So  I  hope  this  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  committee  amendment  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Civil  Service. 
If  I  understand  the  plain  language  of 
this  amendment,  it  states: 


Under  such  conditions  as  the  President 
may  determine,  examinations  or  other  pre- 
requisites to  employment  established  by  any 
law  administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission may  be  waived  for  persons  who  have 
completed    training   under    this    act. 

As  I  read  that  language,  it  is  not 
limited  to  the  so-called  simple  entrance 
examination.  It  says,  "examinations  or 
other  prerequisites  to  employment  estab- 
lished by  any  law  administered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission."  I  submit  this 
aura  of  great  sacrifice  that  supposedly 
surrounds  these  volunteers  is  beginning 
to  wear  awfully  thin  awfully  soon.  Here 
we  come  in  with  special  prerequisites  and 
special  privileges.  I  oppose  it  both  as 
a  matter  of  sound  legislative  procedure 
and  as  violative  of  the  alleged  spirit  of 
this  act. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  should  be  noted  also 
that  on  line  16.  it  says: 

Under  such  conditions  as  the  President 
may  determine,  examinations  or  other  pre- 
requisites for  employment  may  be   waived. 

Heretofore,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, the  Congress  has  always  insisted 
on  its  determining  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment and  of  examinations  and  other 
prerequisites  for  Government  employ- 
ment. Here  the  Congress  is  asked  to 
waive  not  only  examination,  but  its  own 


control  over  mil  laws  administered  by 
the  CIvfl  Senrlee  Commiaslon.  As  a 
matter  d  prtoeiplie.  I  beUeve  that  is  un- 
wise as  well  as  uimecessanr. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.     The  gentleman  is 
correct  and  I  agree  with  him  completely. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word,  and  rise  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  last  two  gentleman  who  spoke  were 
absolutely  correct  on  this.  The  commit- 
tee amendment  goes  too  far  in  waiving 
civil  service  examinations.  We  are  given 
two  excuses  for  this,  and  they  are  not 
very  good  excuses.  One  is  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  had  asked  for  this. 
It  Is  not  clear  why  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission asked  for  it. 

The  second  exevse  is  thai  this  waiver 
is  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  general 
examination.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does 
not  say  that.  This  amendment  says 
that  any  examination  may  be  waived 
under  any  law.  If  it  Is  Intended  to  be 
restricted  as  stated,  it  rfiould  be  cor- 
rected. If  that  Is  not  done,  the  amend- 
ment ^ould  be  opposed. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  that  carea  to  an- 
swer a  question.  1  would  like  to  find  out 
a  little  bit  more  about  the  length  of  serv- 
ice of  tte  volunteers.  As  I  understand, 
they  go  In  for  2  years. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Twenty-fofur  months. 
Mr.  KUNKEL.  And  of  that  3  to  6 
months  is  spent  in  training,  mostly  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Three  months  in 
training  here  before  they  serve  21  months 
overseas. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Then  are  they  legible 
to  reenUst  or  revolvmteer? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  really  has  not 
been  decided  yet.  They  do  not  want 
these  jromv  people  to  make  careers  of 
this  service,  so  It  really  has  not  been  de- 
cided whether  there  would  be  any  re- 
enlistment  or  not. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  But  they  certainly  are 
not  encouraging  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  are  not  encour- 
aging It  at  present. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  One  of  the  things  that 
worries  me  about  this  bin,  it  seems  to 
me.  ts  this:  If  they  go  in  for  a  short 
period  of  time  like  that,  and  if  they 
spend  3  to  6  months  training  in  this 
country  and  they  go  overseas  and,  in 
general,  will  have  to  learn  the  customs 
and  get  their  feet  on  the  ground  in  the 
new  country,  just  about  the  time  they 
become  uarful  their  services  will  be  ter- 
minated. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  our  State 
Department  people  are  rotated  every  2 
years,  and  anybody  that  spends  2  years 
in  the  wilds  erf  Africa  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  stay  there  any  longer. 

Mr.  KUNKEU  I  think  that  is  true, 
but  I  also  think  we  will  have  educated 
them  just  about  that  time  to  the  stage 
where  they  can  be  of  real  benefit  aiul 
service  to  the  United  States,  and  we  lose 
the  benefit  of  our  investment. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  This  is  a  volunteer 
program,  and  I  certainly  feel  that  the 
individuals  who  finish  up  2  years  should 
not  be  forced  to  stay  longer. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  qnesdon? 
Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  universities 
or  colleges  do  we  presently  have  con- 
tracts with  and  how  much  are  ve  spend- 
ing on  those  contracts? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  we  have  con- 
tracts with  Rutgers,  Penn  State.  Texas 
Western,  Notre  Dame,  and  I  believe  thoe 
is  oae  in  California.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  have  the  latest  information  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  are  we 
spending  on  those  contracts? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  These  contracts  are 
not  costing  very  much. 

I  think  up  to  July  31  of  this  year  the 
entire  cost  of  the  peace  program  fi- 
nanced out  of  the  contingency  fund  was 
about  $2  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Something  over  $2  mil- 
lion, was  it  not? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  total  oWlgaUons 
through  July  31.  ld«l.  were  $2,900,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Quite  a  little  ovor  $2 
milliMi.  Are  we  going  to  train  them 
down  at  some  university  in  Colombia? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer specialists  will  get  some  indoctri- 
nation in  the  covmtry  when  they  arrive, 
mostly  in  languages  and  local  customs. 
They  will  not  take  university  courses  in 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  are  going  to  have 
contracts  with  foreign  universities,  if 
there  are  any  foreign  universities? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  are  no  con- 
tracts with  foreign  imiversities  of  the 
scope  we  have  with  American  universi- 
ties. 

Mr.     GROSS.    Then,    the    contracts 
must  be  with  Pennsylvania,  Notre  Dame, 
and  others  in  this  country ;  is  that  right? 
Mr.  KUNKEL.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
fuse to  yield  further. 

I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Shriver  about  this 
program,  and  the  one  part  of  it  that 
makes  sense  to  me  is  the  one  in  the 
Philippines  where  the  Corps  was  going 
over  there  to  teach  the  Phihppine  schocd- 
teachers  how  to  teach  English  to  the 
Filipinos.  There  they  apparently  can 
get  a  quick  start  and  really  do  some  fine 
work  right  at  the  start.  But,  when  you 
get  into  these  other  areas  in  other  coun- 
tries, that  is  where  it  bothers  me  as  to 
whether  they  are  going  to  be  there  long 
enough  to  really  know  what  they  are 
doing. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  presenting  his  rea- 
sons for  opposing  this  amendment,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Judd]  gave  some  very  cogent  rea- 
sons why,  in  his  opinion,  the  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs as  to  why  this  amendment  is  of- 
fered was  that  this  provision  applies 
only  to  entrance  examinations,  as  I  un- 
derstood his   reply,  and   that  for  any 


speciallXMi  position  there  would  be  no 
rtiaxatkm  of  the  examination  require- 
ment. 

I  am  on  the  Post  Office  and  Clvfl  Serv- 
ice Committee  and  am  fairly  familiar 
with  the  examinations  that  are  given  for 
civil  service  positions. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  general 
entrance  examination  into  the  crril  serv- 
ice category. 

If  you  want  a  job  as  a  letter  carrier  or 
a  clerk  in  a  post  office  you  take  a  clerk- 
carrier  exajnination.  Under  this  amend- 
ment that  would  be  waived.  After  he 
once  gets  in,  his  promotion  does  not  come 
by  further  examinations,  but  he  goes  to 
the  various  levds  and  steps  in  the  postal 
service  because  of  giving  satisfactory 
service.  So  cmcc  he  is  in,  once  tiiat 
examination  is  waived^  as  it  would  be 
here,  he  is  in  forever  unless  he  coounits 
some  act  that  causes  tbem  to  dismiss 
him. 

The  same  thing  aprdles  to  other  civil 
service  positions.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  just  standing  an  entrance  examina- 
tion and  then  standing  another  exami- 
nation before  you  go  to  work.  Is  that 
what  I  understood  the  gentleman  to 
answer  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
might  be  a  good  deal  to  what  ttie  gen- 
tleman has  said-  I  do  not  know  civH 
service  procedures  as  well  as  he  does. 
We  based  this  provision  on  what  the  Ex- 
ecutive told  us.  If  the  gentleman  wfll 
note  the  ccMnmittee  report  states  that 
at  the  present  time  the  only  examination 
waiver  contemjdated  involves  the  civil 
service  entrance  examinations.  These 
examinations  are  considerably  less  rigid 
than  those  given  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. The  committee  undCTstood  that 
civil  service  examinations  of  ofBcials  far 
specialized  or  executive  positions  would 
not  be  waived  for  former  Peace  Corps 
volunteers. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  would  say 
that  whoever  prepared  that  language  for 
the  report  certainly  Is  not  familiar  with 
the  civil  service  setup;  because  it  Is  as 
I  have  stated  to  the  gentleman  that  you 
stand  an  examination,  for  instance,  for 
the  postal  service,  which  gets  you  on 
the  eligible  register,  and  when  you  are 
reached  on  that  ehgible  register  the  post- 
master or  the  head  of  the  agency  then 
puts  you  to  work.  There  is  no  further 
examination  to  be  taken.  So  I  think 
somebody  has  really  made  some  comment 
In  the  report  or  to  the  committee  which 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  actual  provisions 
of  the  law  and  the  regulations. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.    Mr.  caiairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.  And  would  not  the 
gentleman,  from  the  conclusion  he  has 
reached,  strongly  recommend  that  any 
amendment  or  legislation  of  this  type 
ought  at  least  to  be  cleared  with  the 
Committee  <m  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Yes.  I  think 
regardless  of  that,  this  is  a  dangerous 
provision,  because  it  will  do  what  the 
committee  does  not  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  agree  with  the 
gentlemaiL 
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Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  thoroughly 
support  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
in  his  position. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  it  is  not  his  opin- 
ion that  the  only  way  to  clarify  this  is  to 
defeat  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  is  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee    on    Post   Office    and    Civil 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
listening  to  the  statement  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Committee,  as 
far  as  the  Committee  or  Foreign  Affairs 
is  concerned,  we  would  like  permission 
to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  10,  line  4, 
insert:  "Provided  further,  That  the  President 
may  waive,  with  respect  to  any  volvmteers 
assigned  or  detailed  to  international  organ- 
izations, such  provisions  of  this  Act  relating 
to  volunteers  as  he  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

amendment     was 


The      committee 
agreed  to. 
Th3  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  10.  line 

12,    after    "tort    liability    statute"    insert    a 

comma  and  the  following:  "and  for  the  p\ir- 

, poses  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1920 

-(41  Stat.  750).  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  214)  '. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  10,  immedi- 
ately after  line  15,  insert  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(J)  Upon  enrollment  In  the  Peace  Corps, 
every  volunteer  shall  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed for  persons  appointed  to  any  office 
of  honor  or  profit  by  section  1757  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  16)." 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Johansen  to 
the  committee  amendment:  On  page  10,  line 
19,  immediately  after  the  period  insert  the 
following : 

"In  addition  every  volunteer  shall  take 
the  following  oath: 

"  'I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  do  not  believe  In  and  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  and  do  not  support  any  organization 
that  believes  in  or  teaches  the  overthrow  of 
the  United  States  Government  by  force  or 
violence  or  by  any  Illegal  or  unconstitutional 
method.'  The  provisions  of  Section  1001  of 
Title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  buch  affidavits." 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  simple  and 
obvious. 

It  would  require  of  volunteers  for  the 
Peace  Corps  the  identical  disclaimer  re- 
quired of  persons  receiving  benefits 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 


As  Is  also  the  case  with  beneficiaries 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
this  amendment  would  require  this  dis- 
claimer in  addition  to  the  regular  oath 
prescribed  for  persons  appointed  to  any 
office  of  honor  or  profit. 

The  reference  in  my  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  provisions  of  section  1001 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  should  be 
made  very  clear  to  the  House.  This  re- 
lates to  the  penalty  provision  for  making 
a  false  statement  in  this  affidavit.  It 
provides  for  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
5  years,  or  both. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  anguished  out- 
cries which  may  be  expected  from  self- 
styled  liberals  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

It  will  be  charged  that  this  amend- 
ment is  aimed  at  the  high-minded,  ideal- 
istic, and  splendid  individuals  who  are 
eager  to  serve  humanity  through  this 
new  agency. 

Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

There  can  certainly  be  no  question 
that  the  Peace  Corps,  if  perpetuated  by 
the  Congress,  will  be  an  ideal  target  for 
penetration  and  infiltration  by  members 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

This  proposed  amendment  is  directed 
at  such  subversives  and  any  other  per- 
sons who  believe  in  and  are  dedicated  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Government 
by  force  or  violence  or  by  any  illegal 
or  unconstitutional  methods  and  no  one 
else. 

I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
argument  that  persons  of  this  ilk  have 
no  scruples  against  perjury.  I  sun  also 
well  aware  that  these  persons  do  have 
very  strong  scruples  against  subjecting 
themselves  to  the  penalties  of  perjury. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  in  order  to  provide  a  maxi- 
mum incentive  to  the  enemies  of  this 
country  not  to  undertake  to  penetrate 
this  organization. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  also  urge  this 
amendment  with  the  further  hope  that 
it  will  discourage  those  fuzzy-minded 
individuals  who  find  it  difficult  to  accept 
such  a  disclaimer  from  attempting  to 
join  this  organization.  In  view  of  the 
intimate  relationship  which  these  vol- 
unteers may  be  expected  to  have  with 
the  peoples  of  other  countries,  I  believe 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
poorly  served  by  recruiting  Peace  Corps 
members  who  have  alleged  conscientious 
scruples  against  disclaiming  and  re- 
pudiating the  evil  conspiracy  I  assume 
the  Peace  Corps  is  designed  to  oppose. 
In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  a  related  matter  which  greatly 
concerns  me. 

There  have  been  both  news  reports 
and  statements  by  some  Members  of 
Congress  which  indicate  that  volunteers 
for  the  Peace  Corps  are  "cleared"  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

This,  of  course,  is  completely  vmtrue 
and  I  suppose  is  attributable  either  to 
an  honest  misunderstanding  or  a  care- 
less use  of  words. 

I  want  to  make  very  clear  that  there 
has  not  been,  to  my  knowledge,  any  ef- 
fort by  Mr.  Shriver  or  any  officials  of  the 
Peace  Corps  to  contribute  to  this  false 
impression.   On  the  contrary,  in  response 


to  a  direct  question  which  I  asked  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Manpower  UtilizaUon 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Shriver  answered 
forthrightiy  and  correctly. 
My  colloquy  with  Mr.  Shriver  follows: 
Mr.  JoHANSiN.  On  the  FBI  field  check, 
does  the  FBI  evaluate  Its  findings? 

Mr.  Sh»ivx«.  It  Is  my  understanding  the 
FBI  never  evaluated  their  findings. 

Mr.  JoHANSiN.  Who  does  evaluate  the 
findings  that  are  the  result  of  this  field 
check? 

Mr.   Shrivik.  The    agency   to  which    they 

are  submitted,  In  our  case  us.  and   In   the 

case  of  another  agency.  It  would  be  them. 

Mr.   Johansen.  Who  In  your   agency  has 

that  specific  security  responsibility? 

Mr.  Shbivm.  I  have  It.  The  Director  of  the 
agency.  I  think,  always  has  It.  I  think  it  Is 
proper  for  you  to  delegate  it.  at  least  to  one 
person,  and  some  of  the  preliminary  reporU 
are  looked  over  by  one  of  the  members  of 
our  legal  department.  In  any  case,  where 
there  Is  any  question  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
It  comes  to  my  personal  attention. 

Mr.  RoussELOT.  To  whom  in  yovir  propoMd 
agency  do  you  Intend  to  delegate  this 
authority? 

Mr.  SHRrvEH.  The  General  Counsel. 

Despite  this  and  other  specific  denials 

that  the  FBI  "clears"  volunteers 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The   time  of  the 
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gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  object. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Johansen  moves  that  the  Conunlttee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bUl  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  desire  to  delay  interminably  the 
debate  on  this  issue,  but  this  goes  to 
security  matters  and,  as  far  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  is  concerned  he 
is  not  going  to  be  gagged  when  it  comes 
to  discussion  of  that  particular  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  this  and  other 
specific  denials  that  the  FBI  "clears" 
volunteers  for  the  Corps 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Johansen  1  is  reading 
from  his  prepared  speech  about  his 
amendment.  He  is  not  talking  about  his 
amendment  to  strike  the  enacting 
clause. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  desires 
to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
the  entire  bill  is  open  for  amendment 
and  open  for  debate  on  this  portion. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  will  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  de- 
spite these  statements  there  has  grown 
up  this  popular  and  mistaken  impression 
that  the  FBI  actually  passes  on  the  loy- 
alty or  security  of  the  volunteers. 

I,  of  course,  recognize  that  my  own 
strenuous  opposition  to  this  program  may 
very  well  not  be  decisive.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  offered  this  amend- 


ment. If  we  are  to  have  this  agency.  I 
want  to  make  it  as  secure  as  possible 
against  penetration  and  infiltration  by 
Communists  and  subversives. 

I  would  think  that  the  high-minded 
and  sincere— though  in  my  judgment 
sadly  mistaken— supporters  of  this  pro- 
gram would  welcome  every  possible 
means  of  safeguarding  against  this  dis- 
astrous contingency. 

Under  permission  to  insert  extraneous 
material  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks on  my  amendment,  I  include  the 
following  excellent  editorial  from  the 
August  25  Battle  Creek  <Mich.)  En- 
quirer and  News: 

Peace  Corps  PACts  Test 
The  controversial  Peace  Corps  project  has 
finally  arrived  at  the  point  where  It  should 
have  started — in  Congress.  Although  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  did — on  March  1 — call  upon 
Congress  to  establish  the  Corps,  at  the  same 
time  he  Issued  an  Executive  order  that,  to 
all  Intents  and  purposes,  launched  the  pro- 
gram without  congressional  approval. 

As  a  result,  several  hundred  young  people 
are  now  being  trained  for  voluntary  service 
overseas,  at  public  expense,  and  the  entire 
concept  of  the  Corps  has  mushroomed  from 
a  modest  operation  Into  another  bureau- 
cratic project.  The  original  estimate  of  cost 
was  put  at  no  more  than  $10  million  a  year. 
Within  4  months,  the  Corps  Director.  Sargent 
Shriver,  was  asking  a  budget  of  »40  million. 
At  the  moment,  the  Corps  Is  being  financed 
by  funds  from  the  foreign  aid  program.  It 
would  be  Interesting  to  know  how  much 
money  has  already  been  spent  even  before 
Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  decide 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  Peace  Corps. 

It  Is  quite  interesting  to  note  that  one 
of  the  Senate's  most  internationally  minded 
DemocraU,  Chairaian  Pulbeioht  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  has  expressed 
"misgivings"  about  the  Peace  Corps.  Sen- 
ator FULBBICHT  also  voted  In  committee  to 
slash  the  »40  mlUlon  appropriation  request 
by  $16  million.  The  Senator  says  he  Is  wor- 
ried about  the  lack  of  discipline  and  con- 
trol Mr.  Shriver  woxild  have  over  volunteers 
In  the  Corps,  who  might  "disagree  publicly 
with  the  position  of  their  Government." 

Senator  FuLBaiCHxs  concern  Is  shared  by 
millions  of  Americans.  As  the  program  has 
been  outlined,  there  does  seem  to  be  a  glar- 
ing dearth  of  any  strong  discipline  or  con- 
trol over  Corps  vrtunteers.  While  a  regular 
civil  service  employee  or  high-level  member 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  may  be  fired  for 
any  Indiscreet  comment.  Senator  Pulbeicht 
fears  rightly  that  Peace  Corps  members 
••might  merely  give  free  reign  to  the  right 
of  American  citizens  to  disagree  with  their 
Government."  a  matter  that  could  do  serious 
damage  to  the  United  States. 

Senat<»-  Carl  T.  Curtis,  Republican  of 
Nebraska,  has  also  raised  an  Intriguing 
question  that  will  leave  the  average  citizen 
somewhat  baffled  until  It  Is  explained.  Sen- 
ator Curtis  contends  that  Peace  Corps  per- 
sonnel be  required  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
We  were  imder  the  firm  Impression  that  this 
was  a  requirement.  Does  the  Senator  have 
information  to  the  contrary?  If  he  does  the 
Senator  certainly  should  be  asked  to  ex- 
plain why  this  mistake  was  made.  One  of 
this  country's  greatest  handicaps  In  Its  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  has  been  the  in- 
ability of  many  oversea  personnel  to  speak 
the  national  language. 

Before  the  Peace  Corps  gets  through  Con- 
gress, It  may  encounter  a  rough  time.  There 
Is  no  indication  that  It  will  be  blocked  en- 
tirely, but  It  Is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
it  win  be  scrutinized  closely  and  that  Con- 
gress will  correct  any  faults  that  exist  In 


It  now.  There  Is  one  matter  that  needs 
close  attention  above  all.  A  loyalty  oath 
to  the  United  States,  and  provision  for  more 
data  on  an  applicant's  background — neither 
of  which  are  provided  for  now — must  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Peace  Corps  requirements. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  about  this:    On 
page  5,  section  5(a)  there  is  a  provision 
which  Is  similar  to  the  one  on  page  10. 
section  6.  which  permits  the  President 
to  enroll  nationals. 
Who  comes  imder  that  provision? 
Mr.  HAYS.     It  is  my  understanding 
that  people  who  live  in  the  Samoan  Is- 
lands are  considered  nationals.    That  is 
a  possession  of  the  United  States.    They . 
have  a  special   category   which  is  not 
citizenship. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
what  other  plswes? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  there  is  one  other 
little  island — some  little  island,  the  name 
of  which  I  do  not  recall,  but  which  is 
located  down  there.  However,  it  is  really 
a  part  of  the  Samoan  group. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Just  a 
little  island? 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  belongs  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  3^eld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  A  national  is  a  citizen 
and  a  native. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No;  it 
says  "citizen  of  the  United  States"  and 
then  it  adds  "nationals." 

Mr.  WALTER.  Well,  that  means  a 
person  who  is  naturalized  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  who  is  a  native- 
bom  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  there 
a  difference  between  a  citizen  and  a 
national? 

Mr.  WALTER.  That  is  the  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Who  is 
the  national? 

Mr.  WALTER.  The  native  is  the  per- 
son bom  in  the  United  States.  The 
national  is  a  citizen  who  acquires  citizen- 
ship not  by  birth  but  through  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Then 
a  national  to  obtain  employment  or  be  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Corps  must  be  a 
citizen? 
Mr.  WALTER.  A  national  is  a  citizen. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Then 
on  page  10  it  says  this — and  I  am  ask- 
ing this  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays]: 

Volunteers  shall  be  deemed  employees  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

Under  that  if  someone  who  lived  on 
one  of  these  islands,  who  is  a  national, 
had  an  automobile  accident,  injured 
someone  else,  would  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment be  Uable  if  he  was  guilty  of  negli- 
gence? 

Mr.  HAY&  Not  if  he  was  guilty  of 
negligence. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  mean 
the  person  operating  the  automobile. 


Mr.  HAYS.  If  he  were  a  member  of 
the  Peace  Corps  he  would  be  treated 
the  same  as  anybody  else. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
to  say,  all  of  these  people  who  come  in 
under  this  Peace  Corps,  we  are  respon- 
sible for  their  negligence,  is  that  right? 
This  creates  a  liabihty. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  a  foreign  country,  the 
same  as  anybody  else;  it  is  no  different 
than  in  tiie  case  of  any  other  employee 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  these  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  or  anyone  connected  with 
the  Peace  Corps  gets  in  trouble  in  a  for- 
eign country,  in  what  court  will  he  be 
tried— in  the  court  of  the  foreign  coim- 
try? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  assume  they 
would  be  tried  in  a  foreign  court.  They 
do  not  have  diplomatic  immunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Johan- 
sen]. 
The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman's 
amendment  a  substitute  for  the  commit- 
tee amendment? 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  is  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN, 
the  gentleman  that 
amendment   in    the 
would  not  be  proper  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  of- 
fer my  amendment  as  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  informs 
the  gentleman  that  would  still  be  in  the 
third  degree  and  therefore  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  offer  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  of  Michigan  will 
be  voted  down,  in  which  case  I  shall  of- 
fer the  amendment  I  am  now  denied  the 
opportunity  to  offer  because  of  the  par- 
liamentary situation.  The  gentleman 
has  offered  as  his  amendment,  the  same 
disclaimer.  I  understand,  that  is  in  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  We  all 
know  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy about  that.  From  the  letters 
that  have  come  to  me,  it  appeared  that 
most  of  the  objection  from  educational 
institutions  and  their  students  and  pro- 
fessors was  not  to  taking  the  oath  of 
loyalty,  but  to  the  disclaimer  which  re- 
quired disclaiming  beliefs  as  contrasted 
with  acts. 

I  originally  prepared  my  amend- 
ment— I  did  not  expect  this  matter  to 
come  up  today — to  offer  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  but  it  did  not 
prove  necessary  because  of  similar 
changes  already  adopted  in  committee. 
What  my  proposed  substitute  would  do. 


The  Chair  informs 
that  would  be  an 
third   degree   and 
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if  you  vote  down  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  genUeman  from  Michigan,  is 
merely  to  require  that  aU  volunteers  ex- 
ecute the  same  disclaimer  thai  our  own 
congieftiiional  emiiloyees  execute  when 
they  aign  this  personnel  affidavit  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand.  Let  me  read  it.  and 
you  will  see  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  pending  amendment: 

No  perK>a  »li*ll  aoo«f>t  or  lK>ki  crfice  ar 
employment  in  tJae  Ooveramem  of  tHe 
United  States  or  any  agency  tlifireol.  includ- 
ing wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tions— 

( 1 )  advocates — 

That  is,  who  himself  advocates — 
the  werttoow  at  our  ooMtttutional  form  ol 
govemaieat  in  tbe  United  States; 

(2)  te  a  member  at  aaa.  orcanlzafUvi  that 
advocates  ttie  overtlwow  ol  ovir  consUtu- 
tional  form  ot  government  in  the  "United 
States,  knowing  that  such  organization  so 
advocates. 

It  does  not  try  to  police  anyone's  be- 
liefs; it  does  reauire  that  he  not  advo- 
cate the  overthrow  of  our  constitutional 
form  ol  government,  and  that  he  not 
wittingly  belong  to  any  organization 
which  so  advocates,  knowing  that  it  so 
advocates. 

Tt  jcems  to  me  that  if  we  require  them 
to  ti*e  t*ie  same  oath  and  disclaimer 
that  all  ofur  own  employees  take,  that 
should  protect  the  Corps  against  infll- 
tratwm  and  in  no  sense  suggest  any  re- 
flection upon  the  character  and  loyalty 
at  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  any  more  than 
it  reflects  upon  the  honor  and  loyalty  of 
the  employees  in  our  own  offices.  It  will 
accomplish  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  trying  to  accomplish, 
without  getting  into  the  very  contro- 
versial field  of  alleged  thought  control 
or  reflection  on  peisons  who  may  have 
joined  front  organizations  without  know- 
ing their  subversionary  character. 

Mr.    GALLAGHER.     Mr.    Chaiiman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  ron^  New  Jersey^ 

Mf.  GALLAGHER.    May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  join  him  in  his  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.   Our  committee  will 
be    happy    to    accept    the    gentleman's 
amendment  when  it  is  offered.    The  prin- 
ciple of  the  disclaimer  is  an  offensive  one. 
I  therefore  urge  that  it  be  defeated. 
Mr.  JUDD.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JUDD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     In 
its  deliberations  this  year  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  in  consid- 
ering the  amendments  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  in  its  approach 
to  this  subject  accepted  an  amendment 
similar  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from   California    [Mr.   Hix- 
STAKD]   rather  than  the  somewhat  in- 
flammatory language  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  JUDD.     I  trust  the  committee  will 
vote  down  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.    We  all  im- 
derstand  what  he  is  trying  to  do.    If  we 
vote  down  his  amendment,  my  amend- 
ment will  be  in  order,  and  I  helieve  will 
accompttih  the  flesired  result  hi  a  bet- 
ter way. 
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ThQ  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  ameadment  aflered  by  the  genUe- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Jobaiisdij  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  questitm  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared U»  hare  iL. 

Mr.  JQHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordei'ed.  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tehers  Mr.  Jouamsen 
and  Mr.  Hays. 

nie  Ckjcnmittee  divided,  and  the  teliei-s 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  76.  noes 

127. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amerKiment 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

AmendnMat  o<Tei<ed  by  Mr.  Judo:  On  page 
10.  line  19.  add  the  following: 

'In  addition,  every  volunteer  should  exe- 
cate  and  file  with  the  Director  an  affidavit 
that  he  does  not  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
oiir  constitutional  loixa.  ot  government  In 
the  United  States  and  that  he  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  an  organlHitkjn  that  advocates  the 
overthrew  of  aar  oonatltuttenal  form  of  gov- 
emmont  In  ttae  United  Stataa  knowtne  that 
such  organization  ao  advocates;   and". 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  accepts  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
technical  correction  to  be  made.  The 
word  "and"  at  the  end  of  the  amendment 
should  be  stricken,  and  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  corrected 
to  strike  out  the  word  "and"  and  insert 
a  period. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Ml-.   BOW.     Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDO.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fr«n  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  intend  his  amendment  to  read 
as  the  Clerk  just  read  it  that  every  vol- 
unteer "should"  execute,  and  so  forth  or 
"shall"  execute,  and  «o  forth? 
Mr.  JUDD.  The  word  is  "shall". 
Mr.  BOW.  As  the  Cterk  read  the 
amendment,  it  reads  "should." 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  word 
should  be  "shall". 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  corrected 
so  as  to  read  "shall"  execute,  and  so  on. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BOW.      Mr.    Chaiiman,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  again  reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objecUon, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Judd:     On 
page  10,  line  10.  add  the  loUowiog: 

"In  addition  every  volunteer  shall  execute 
and  file  with  t!he  Director  an  alBdavtt  that 
he  does  not  advocate  the  o^•eTt*^^ow  of  onr 
constitutional  farm  of  government  In  tl»e 
United  Statea.  and  that  )ke  is  not  «  nemtaer 
of  an  organl2satlon  that  advocates  tte  over- 
throw at  our  oonatitationai  Xocm  oC  (ovarn- 
ment  Ln  the  United  States.  k.now^lnc  tliat 
sucti  urganltutlon  so  afdvocates." 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  IMr.  Judo]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The    CHAIRMAN.     The    Clerk    wiE 

read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

IC^CC    COKPS    VOLUNTKSa    IMADMM* 

Sac.  4.  The  Pxealdent  aaay  coioU  In  Uie 
Peace  Corps  qualified  cUlaena  or  nationaU 
of  the  United  Statea  whose  aervlces  are  re- 
qtrtred  Tor  supervisory  or  other  special  dxrtJes 
or  TesponsiWllties  in  connection  with  pro- 
grams under  this  act  (referred  to  In  thla 
Act  as  "volunteer  leaders") .  Except  as  ottier- 
wlee  provided  In  tbla  Act.  all  ol  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  applicable  to  volunteers 
shall  be  applicable  to  volunteer  leaders,  and 
the  term  ••\'olnnteers"  shall  Irrelnde  "volun- 
teer leadera":   FroiHAed.  hCHpever,  Tbat — 

( 1 )  manbera  of  famtllaB  of  volunteer  lead- 
erm  may  receive  auch  llvtof .  travel,  and  leave 
allonmnoea.  and  siich  housing,  transport* Hon 
(tacludlr»«  tran«port«tto«  for  perwnal  and 
househoW  effects » .  aUkiMiiiin  and  c»««litn« 
as  the  PreaJdent  may  determine; 

( 2 )  members  of  the  f amUlea  at  volunteer 
iMKlers  acoompanylnf  them  may  receive  soch 
iMalth  care  as  the  Preatdent  may  determine 
aad  upon  siich  terma  as  he  may  determine. 
IncludU^  health  care  tm  any  taciluy  re- 
ferred to  In  section  5(c)  of  thla  Act.  aublect 
te  auch  re«ulatlana  as  the  Prea»dent  may 
prewa^lbe  and  subject  to  reimtmrsenient  <rf 
appropriattona  aa  provided  la  aecttoa  *(c|; 

and 

(8)  membera  of  the  famil4«  mt  voliasteer 
leaders  accompanying  ihetn  may  receive  sv>ch 
orientatkon.  language,  and  other  training  as 
the  President  may  determine. 
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to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CleA  will  re- 
jxkrt  the  committee  amendmenL 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Oommlttee  amendment  on  page  l«.  line  » 
after  the  period  Ineert:  "The  ratio  of  the 
total  number  of  volunteer  teadecs  to  the 
total  number  of  volunteer*  In  eervioe  at 
any  or>e  time  shall  not  eaoeed  one  to  tweaty- 
flve." 

Ttie  committee  amendment  m-as  agreed 

). 
The  Clerk  read  as  follow*: 

Committee  amendment  on  page  11.  strike 
out  line  8  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
line  23.  and  Insert  In  lieu  OiereoT  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(1)  volunteer  leaders  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  termination  payments  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  $150  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  as  determined  by  tlie  President; 

'•(2)  spouses  and  minor  clxlldren  ul  volun- 
teer leaders  may  receive  surix  living,  travel, 
and  leave  allowanoes.  and  sxich  liouaing, 
transportation,  subsistence,  and  essential 
special  Items  of  clothing,  as  the  President 
may  determine,  but  the  authority  contained 
In  this  paragraph  shall  be  exerclaed  only 
under  exceptional  circumstances; 

"(3)  spouses  and  minor  children  of  volun- 
teer leaders  accompanying  thwn  may  receive 
such  health  care  aa  the  President  may  deter- 
mine and  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  deter- 
mine. Including  health  care  In  any  facility  re- 
ferred to  in  secUon  5(e)  of  this  Act,  sxibject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Prealdent  may  pre- 
scribe and  subject  to  reimbursement  of  ap- 
propriations as  provided  in  section  tit);  and 
"(4)  spouses  and  '"'"^^  children  ttt  volun- 
teer leaders  accompanying  them  may  reoelve 
such  orientation,  language,  and  other  train- 
ing necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  as  the  President  may  determine." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  C»\airm*n,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wotdd  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  some- 


body connected  with  the  committee  what 
this  is  going  to  entail,  this  language 
training,  by  way  of  expense,  when  you 
go  to  dependents  and  minor  children  of 
dependents.  Is  this  going  to  amount  to 
a  revival  of  the  old  deal  over  on  the 
French  Riviera  where  it  was  found  that 
dependents  and  others  were  running  up 
a  huge  bill  for  the  ICA  or  the  State 
Department,  which  was  giving  them 
language  training? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  up  to  now,  in  the 
first  place,  this  only  applies  to  volun- 
teer leaders. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  HAYS.  In  the  second  place, 
none  of  the  volunteer  leaders  up  to  the 
present  time  have  been  married  or  have 
dependents,  but  it  is  thought  that 
probably  there  might  be  some  people 
that  they  would  like  to  have  who  would 
have  wives  and  minor  children,  and  we 
could  not  ask  them  to  go  abroad  for  2 
years  and  leave  them  behind  any  more 
than  you  can  ask  that  of  a  clerk  in  the 
embassy  department. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  misses 
the  point. 

Mr.  HAYS.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  am 
missing  the  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  dealing  with  para- 
graph 4.  page  12,  line  17,  language  train- 
ing and  orientation  for  dependents  and 
members  of  their  families.  What  kind 
of  a  bill  of  expense  are  we  getting  Into 
here? 

Mr.  HAYS.  We  will  not  get  into  any, 
because  it  is  only  going  to  be  used  when 
they  have  schools  ready  and  they  can 
accommodate  these  people  without  any 
extra  cost  or  displacing  anyt)ody. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  not  what  the 
bill  says.  The  bill  does  not  place  any 
limitation  on  them  at  all.  They  could 
revive  the  old  deal  they  had  on  the 
French  Riviera  where  a  lot  of  them 
never  had  it  so  good  for  so  long  at  so 
much  expense  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. The  gentleman  from  New  York 
tMr.  RooNKY]  can  tell  you  about  that 
deal,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  a  revival 
of  that.  I  would  like  to  see  some  limita- 
tion In  this  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  tried  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  if  the  school  is  In  existence 
and  they  can  take  them  in  without 
crowding  anybody  else  out.  that  will  be 
the  purpose.  I  think  language  train- 
ing is  very  important. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  This  is  only  for  spouses 
of  volunteer  leaders,  and  thus  far  they 
have  not  chosen  any  volunteer  leader 
who  is  married. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  leader  for  every  2S 
recruits,  and  If  they  get  10.000  recruits, 
as  Mr.  Shriver  wants,  you  are  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  volunteer  leaders  and  a 
lot  of  dependents  accompanying  these 
people  overseas. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentleman,  that  sometimes  our  diplo- 
matic and  foreign  aid  personnel  have 
failed  overseas,  because  the  wives  and 
children  lived  in  special  conditions  or 
ways  which  to  some  extent  undid  the 
work  that  the  dedicated  husbands  ac- 


complished. We  are  learning,  belatedly, 
that  proper  attitudes,  language  skills, 
and  so  forth,  on  the  part  of  wives  and 
children  in  these  countries  are  just  as 
important  in  winning  the  confidence  and 
good  will  of  people  as  the  proper  at- 
titudes and  technical  abilities  on  the 
part  of  the  men  themselves. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  ever 
read  the  story  of  the  language  training 
on  the  Riviera? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes;  I  am  perfectly 
familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  ap- 
prove that? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No.  I  did  not. 
Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  is  a  delegation 
of  power  to  the  bureaucrats  to  spend 
money,  to  give  a  lot  of  people  all  the 
good  things  of  life.  I  wonder  when  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  going  to  be 
interested  in  giving  some  of  the  finer 
things  of  life  to  the  people,  the  taxpay- 
ers, who  have  to  pay  the  bills  for  all  these 
foreign  boondoggles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection, 
the  Committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TABER.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to   the   pro   forma   amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  how  far  we 
are  going  to  go  in  passing  by  the  lessons 
of  history.  I  am  reminded  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration,  a  setup 
that  we  had  here  back  in  the  days  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  completely  demoral- 
ized thousands  and  thousands  of  young 
men  and  young  women.  This  thing  is 
set  up  in  about  the  same  way  except  for 
the  individuals  being  sent  to  live  with 
families  and  peoples  in  other  countries. 
I  wonder  how  much  we  can  take.  Are 
we  going  to  learn  nothing  from  experi- 
ence? Are  we  going  to  take  ourselves 
out  of  the  job  of  trying  to  do  something 
which  is  right  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States? 

Frankly.  I  hope  that  the  membership 
of  the  House  will  appreciate  just  the 
kind  of  situation  they  are  taking  the 
American  people  into  and  all  these 
young  men  and  young  women  into  and 
that  they  will  head  this  thing  off  be- 
fore it  passes. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  worst  things 
that  I  have  seen  In  my  experience  In  this 
Congress,  and  I  hope  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  will  have  some  sense 
as  they  approach  this  problem  and  will 
try  to  keep  It  from  getting  to  a  point 
where  It  will  demoralize  all  these  people 
the  way  the  other  outfit  did. 


PBOGRAM    rot   THI    BALANCE   Or   THE    WKEK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and 
take  this  time  only  to  inquire  of  the 
acthig  majority  leader  while  a  majority 
of  the  Members  are  present  what  he  can 
tell  us  about  the  program  for  the  rest 
of  today  and  the  balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  have,  of  course, 
previously  programed  for  today  both  the 
bin  presently  under  consideration  and 


H.R.  6360,  providing  an  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce.  We  do 
not  know  at  this  time  whether  we  will 
be  able  to  finish  the  program  for  today 
or  not.  but  certainly  we  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  finish  the  Peace  Corps  bill.  The 
other  bill  will  follow  tomorrow  or  later 
In  the  week  if  we  do  not  reach  It  today. 
For  tomorrow  and  Saturday — and  I 
must  advise  the  House  that  we  are  going 
to  have  Important  business  on  Saturday 
and  have  a  heavy  legislative  schedule 
for  the  balance  of  the  week — first  of  all, 
as  previously  announced,  tomorrow  we 
will  call  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bUl.  1962,  H.R.  9169. 

HJl.  7927,  to  adjust  the  postal  rates. 
House  Resolution  455,  providing  for 
sending  HJR.  2010,  extending  the  Mexi- 
can farm  program,  to  conference. 

These  bills  may  not  necessarily  be 
called  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  an- 
nounced them. 

H.R.  9188.  to  establish  a  U.S.  Arms 
Control  Agency,  sometimes  called  the 
Disarmament  Agency;  and 

House  Joint  Resolution  569,  French 
agreement  for  cooperation  with  the 
United  States. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time.  Another  program  may  be 
announced  later. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  dual- 
rate  conference  system  bill,  as  It  Is 
known,  having  to  do  with  the  regulation 
of  ocesm  transportation,  and  which  was 
considered  in  the  House  last  June  or 
July.  It  has  to  do  with  the  regulation 
of  ocean  transportation.  The  Senate 
has  Just  acted  on  it  today  and  has 
amended  the  bill  that  the  House  i)assed. 
Some  time  previous,  about  2  weeks 
ago,  the  House,  as  the  result  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  passed  a  reso- 
lution holding  in  abeyance  the  confer- 
ence rates  and  dual-system  provisions 
until  the  Congress  could  act.  The  reso- 
lution that  was  passed  expires  on  the 
15th  of  this  month,  tomorrow  night. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  amend  a  bill  that  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  and  is  now  In  the 
Senate  providing  for  an  additional  ex- 
tension of  the  conference  rate  and  dual- 
rate  system,  and  that  it  will  be  brought 
over  here  tomorrow.  That  Is  the  reason 
I  have  asked  the  majority  leader  if  he 
will  agree  to  give  that  attention,  be- 
cause if  it  does  not  take  place  tomorrow 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  House  to  go 
to  conference  with  the  Senate  and  bring 
back  this  dual-rate  bill.  There  will  be 
some  disputes  in  conference  on  this. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  advise  the  gen- 
tleman. I  will  be  happy  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  gentleman,  and  will 
endeavor,  if  possible,  to  accommodate 
him.  I  have  said  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  BONNER.  It  will  not  be  a  confer- 
ence report.  It  will  be  agreeing  to  an 
amendment  which  the  Senate  has  added 
to  a  bUl  that  the  House  has  passed.  It 
will  take  only  a  short  time,  there  Is  no 
controversy. 
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Mr  ALBERT.  Speaking  for  myself.  I 
anticipate  no  difficulty.  We  have  made 
the  reservation  that  any  further  pro- 
gram may  "be  announced  later,  and  I 
will  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  accommo- 
date the  situation  to  which  the  gentle- 
man refers. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chanman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAULECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  oi 
course  I  understood  the  statement  of 
the  majority  leader  -which  he  just  made 
with  reference  to  the  announcement  of 
any  additional  program.  But  I  would 
like  to  inquire  at  tliis  time,  H  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  can  be  reached 
by  both  sides,  may  we  call  tip  a  matter 
if  there  is  time  tomorrow  or  Saturday? 
Mr.  ALBERT.    The  answer  to  that  is 

"Yes." 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  mi^t  say  some  on 
our  side  of  the  gentleman's  committee 
have  spoken  to  me  about  one  measure 
they  wcmW  Hfce  to  get  up  tomorrow.  If 
by  unanimous  consent  it  can  be  cleared, 
it  should  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  AI£ERT.  Senate  amendments  to 
bills  and  conference  reports  may  be 
called  up  if  ttrae  permits. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  thank  the  ^ntleman. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Pre'sWcnt  may  employ 
ruch  per»oBs,  ota»er  tkan  ▼oliintaw*,  m  the 
President  deem*  necewary  to  cany  out  ttie 
provlatons  «nd  purposes  otf  tWa  Act.  Ix- 
eept  as  othorvlsf  provided  In  this  Act.  such 
persons  (hereinafter  sometimes  referred  to 
as  "employees")  shall  he  employed  In  ac- 
cordance -with  and  Shan  be  KUtoJcct  to  the 
laws  appMcable  to  personnel  employed  by  the 
Unlta4l  States  CovemmeBt. 

(to)  Of  tbe  peBBODB  ao  employed  in  the 
Unlitad  StafteB  In  acttvttieB  autlKH-iaed  isy  tbcia 
Act.  not  to  e«oeed  forty  may  be  compensated 
vithout  regard  to  the  proriiions  of  the  Cl«£- 
slfication  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  of  whom 
not  to  exceed  thirty  may  be  compensated 
at  rates  higher  tban  those  provided  for  grade 
fifteen  of  ttoe  general  schednle  establlshe^l 
by  tlie  ClMsiacattoB  A«t  of  tMi,  »  amemd- 
ad,  and  of  tbeae  aot  to  exceed  two  may  1» 
compensated  at  a  rate  In  exceaa  of  the  hlgb- 
est  rate  provided  for  gradea  at  such  general 
schedule  but  n^t  in  exceaa  of  $19,000  per 
year.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to 
those  authorized  by  section  4(a)  ot  this  Act 
to  be  flTled  by  Presldenttel  appointment,  and 
to  adAttoB  to  the  number  wutteoriaed  by  aeo- 
tton  SOS  of  tlM  caassttcatton  Act  of  IMi,  •• 
axneadtA. 

(c)  Ptor  the  purpoee  of  performtof  ftmc- 
tk>ns  under  tills  Act  outside  the  United 
States,  tbe  President  may — 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  an  amendment  to  section  (b> ,  page 
18.  Is  this  the  proper  time  to  offer  that 
amendment  or  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading  of  the  section? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  desires 
to  inform  the  gentleman  it  wlH  be  proper 
and  in  order  at  the  end  of  the  reading 
of  the  section. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
(1)   employ  or  assigm  persons,  or  author- 
iae  the  employment  or  asslgnmeTrt  c«  olB- 
cers  or  employees  of  agencies  of  ttoe  United 
States  Oorernment,  Who  rttm«  reoelw  com- 
pensation at  any  ««  the  r«*eB  i»wri4ed  lor 
peraoaa   appointed    to   the   Toreign   Service 
Aeaerve  aad  Staff  uniler  the  Fos^lgn  Serr- 
ice  Act  of   194«,  as  a-aended    (22  U-SX;.  801 
et  aeq.^ ,  together  with  allowances  and  bene- 
fits thereunder;  ^"^  persons  so  employed  or 
assigned    shall   be    entitled,   except   to   the 
extent     that     the     President    may     specify 
ottoerwlse  In  oases  In  which  «>e^pertod  of 
the     employment     or     asglgnmeB^    ^K»eas 
thirty  mcnths,  to  the  same  beneUta  as  are 
provided  by  section  528  of  that  Act  lor  per- 
sons appointed  to  the  Foreign  aerrlce  Re- 
serve,  and   the    pn>vLaions   of   section    1005 
of  that  Act  ahaU  apply  in  the  case  of  such 
persons,   except   that  policymaking   ofTicials 
shall  not  be  stibject  to  that  part  of  sec- 
tion   1005    wblch   prohibits   political    tests; 
and 

(1)   utilize  such  authority,  tacludlng  au- 
thority  to   appoint   and   aastgn   persons  f(« 
the  duratton  of  operations  ander  this  AoC 
contained    in    the    Foreign    flervics    Act    of 
1946.  as  n»^«»nri«»d,  as   the  Presideiit  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  functions  under  this 
Act.     Such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Serr- 
Ice  Act  as  the  Fresident  deems  sfpproprtate 
shall  apply  to  persons  appointed  or  assigned 
under  this  paragraph,  including  in  aM  cases. 
the  provlskms  of  section  528  of  that  Act: 
Prortded.  hovxver.  That  the  President  may 
by  regulation  make  exceptions  to  the  appli- 
cation of  section  528  in  cases  la  which  the 
period  of   the   appointment   or   assignment 
exceeds    thirty    months:    Frortded    jitrthrr. 
That   Foirtgn   Peivtoe    Beeerve    c«oeni  Ap- 
pointed or  assigned  pursuant  to  this  para- 
grafrti  *hall  receive   wlthln-claas   salary    in- 
creases to  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as    the   Preaideut   may    prescribe:    Provided 
further.    That    under    this    paragraph    the 
President  may   ioltlally   assign   persons   for 
duty  within  the  "United  States  for  periods 
not  to  exceed  fortr  years  prior  to  assignment 
for  duty  abroad. 

(d)  The  President  U  authorised  to  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  standards  or  other  cri- 
teria for  maintaining  adequate  perform- 
ance levels  for  persons  appointed  or  aasigned 
piosuant  to  subsection  (c)<g>  cf  this  sec- 
tion and  section  527(c)(2)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  may. 
notwithstanding  any  other  law.  separate 
persons  who  fall  to  meet  such  standards  or 
other  criteria,  and  also  may  grant  such 
persons  aevenuice  benedta  ctf  one  month's 
salary  for  each  ytear  of  servioe.  but  not  to 
exceed  one  year's  salary  at  the  then  current 
salary  rate  of  such  persons. 

(c)  The  President  nuiy  maintain  special 
missions  or  staffs  abroad  in  such  coxin  tries 
and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  mX  the  purpoees  of  this  Act. 
Kac^  such  special  mission  or  staff  shall  be 
under  the  dii«ction  of  a  chief,  who  shail  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  may.  not- 
withstanding any  other  law,  be  iciaoved  by 
the  President  at  his  discretion.  The  chief 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  (1)  in  cases  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  the  smne  compen- 
sation and  aliowances  as  a  chief  of  misaion. 
class  3.  or  a  chief  of  misaion,  class  4.  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  or  (2)  compensation,  al- 
lowances, and  benefits  applicable  to  persons 
«npl037ed  «r  assigned  im  aooordaaee  with 
subsection  (c)  of  this  seetien.  as  «be  Presi- 
dent shaa  determine  to  be  appropriJite. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  14,  line  12,  after  the  word  "tests", 
strike  out  the  word  "and". 


to. 
•nw  Cterk  read  as  follows : 

Cammlttee  amendment:  Page  15.  strike 
lines  4  to  7  and  Insert  the  TOHowtng:  "pre- 
crTbe:  and". 

"(3)  specify  which  «<  the  al)owanoee  and 
illBiiiiiiT  •  auttiorlxed  by  title  U  «tf  the 
Omrmm  DlfCerenttciis  and  AUovanoea  Act  \i 
U.S.C.  30S1  et  seq  )  may  be  granted  to  any 
person  employed,  appointed  or  asaigned  un- 
der this  subsection  (c)  *nd  naay  determine 
the  rates  thereof  not  to  exceed  those  other- 
wise granted  to  employees  under  that  Act." 

Tbe     committee      amendment      was 

agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foJlows: 

Committee  amewdmeat:  Pa»e  16.  strike 
Unas  1  to  18,  Industwe,  and  Lnsert  the  Xol- 
lowtng: 

"(e)   In   each  country   or  area  In   which 
volunteers  serve  abroad,  the  President  may 
appoint   an   employee  or    a  volunteer   as  a 
Peace  Corps  representative  to  have  direction 
Of  other  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  abroad 
and  to  oversee  the  activities  carried  on  ander 
this  Act  to  such  eoua*ry  or  area.    Unteas  a 
repreaentative  is  a  volunteer,  the  aomf>ensa- 
tlon,    allowances,    and    benefits    an4    odMr 
terms  and  conditions  of  service  <rf  each  such 
representative  shall  be  the  same  as  those  U 
a  person  appointed  or  assigned  pursuant  to 
either  of  the  paragraphs  of  subsection    (c) 
of  this  section,  except  that  any  such  i*p»*- 
sentative  maf .  •mrtwlthstandtog  any  provi- 
sion of  »aw.  be  resr»oved  by  the  PresWeat  to 
his  discretion.     Volunteeia  tnay  aJse  be  aa- 
gignad  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  such  repre- 
sents Uves  to  serve  to  aooordanoe  with   the 
provisions  of  section  5  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  tnit  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Hays]. 

On  page  11  and  on  page  12  there  are 
certain  pi-ovisions  authorizing  tbe  pay- 
ment to  volunteers  of  sums  that  may  be 
authorized  or  directed  or  determined  by 
the  PresidenL  Tlien.  over  on  tiie  pase 
which  has  just  been  read,  page  16.  there 
is  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Pres- 
ident may  appoint  an  employee  or  a  vol- 
unteer. 

Is  there  any  disUnctioQ  between  An 
enuHoyee  and  a  volunteer  when  we  apply 
the  proTisions  on  page  L2? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  there  Is  a  difference 
because  the  people  who  administer  the 
act  are  under  civil  servloe,  an4  the  volun- 
teers are  not.    So  there  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The  vol- 
unteers do  not  get  theae  payments,  or 
do  they? 

Mr.  HAYS,  "nie  volunteers  rK  the 
(75  a  monHi. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes.  I 
know;  tout  do  thry  get  these  payments 
here  provided  for  beginning  at  page  11 
and  over  on  page  11?  There  are  four 
separate  paragraphs  listed  there. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  the  volunteer 
leaders  on  pages  11  and  ll. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  MichlgaiL  I  am 
asking  whether  the  employees  referred 
to  later  win  get  Hie  same  payment  ai 
the  volimteers  or  their  families  do? 


Mr.  HAYS.  No;  they  get  the  civil 
service  rates.  The  employees  or  admin- 
istrators or  administrative  persoimel  are 
under  civil  service,  and  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  their  grade. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  my 
question  is  a  very  simple  one.  Perhaps 
I  do  not  put  It  right. 

Do  the  employees  get  the  benefit  of 
these  provisions  on  page  12,  the  same 
as  the  volunteers? 
Mr.  HAYS.  No;  they  do  not. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Thank 
you.  With  reference  to  these  payments 
that  the  President  authorises,  when  is 
that  money  made  available  to  the  Corps 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee? 

Mr.  HAYS.     When  is  it  made  avail- 
able by  the  Appropriations  Committee? 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    Yes. 
Mr.  HAYS.    That  has  to  be  done  yet, 
I  take  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  the 
President  authorised  to  make  that  al- 
lowance before  the  appropriation  there- 
for has  been  made? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so. 
He  has  got  to  have  some  money.  Of 
course,  at  the  moment  he  is  running  the 
program  under  an  executive  order  out 
of  contingency  funds. 

Mr.  HOn?MAN  of  Michigan.  I  know 
about  thJit.  I  spoke  about  that  today, 
but  I  did  not  get  anywhere  with  it.  I 
wish  that  Instead  of  this  bill  he  would 
continue  his  experiment  for  a  year  and 
learn  Its  effect — whether  it  is  helpful  or 
necessary  and  what  it  costs — how  it  is 
received  by  those  we  seek  to  aid.  What 
I  am  trying  to  learn  now  is  this:  Under 
this  bill,  when  it  becomes  effective  and 
the  old  organization  Ls  wiped  out.  and 
then  the  President  determines  that 
someone  is  entitied  to  some  money,  is 
it  necessary  that  that  money  should  have 
already  been  appropriated  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  House  or 
is  it  not  necessary? 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  going  to  be  necessary 
that  the  money  be  ai>propriated  some- 
time, somehow. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  but 
I  want  to  know  when.  I  am  trying  to 
get  at  this  back-door  business. 

Mr.  HAYS.  First  we  have  to  get  the 
authorization  passed  and  then  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  to  appro- 
priate the  money.  When  they  are  going 
to  do  that.  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  does 
the  Appropriations  Committee  have  to 
appropriate  the  money  to  meet  these 
obligations? 

Mr.  HAYS,  Absolutely. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Then 
if  the  Corps  members  do  their  work  and 
the  President  says  that  each  is  entitled 
to  so  much,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee must  furnish  the  funds.  That  is 
what  they  call  back-door  spending,  is 
It  not? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  think  so.  There 
is  nothing  In  here  authorizing  them  to 
go  to  the  Treasury.  They  have  to  go 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Maybe  they  will  go  to  the  back  door 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee;  I  can- 
not answer  that. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
rest  of  us  care?  The  President  will  au- 
thorize the  payment  and  the  House  will 
be  forced  and  honorlwund  to  appropriate 
whatever  is  needed.  Back-door  spending 
as  usual. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jakes  C.  Davis  : 
On  page  13,  strike  out  lines  6  to  18  in- 
clusive and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtog: 

"(b)  The  persons  so  employed  In  the 
United  States  In  activities  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  compensated  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  Such  positions  shall  be 
in  addition  to  those  authorized  by  section 
4(a)  of  this  Act  to  be  filled  by  Presidential 
appointment." 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  proposed  an  amendment  on 
page  13  to  strike  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 7  and  to  add  language  in  lieu  there- 
of which  has  just  been  read. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
place  the  employees  employed  in  the 
United  States  in  activities  authorized  by 
this  act  under  the  compensation  provi- 
sions of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  The  Peace  Corps  bill,  as 
presently  written  in  section  7(b)  on  page 
13  provides  for  40  employees  in  the 
United  States  to  be  compensated  with- 
out regard  to  the  pay  provisions  of  the 
Classification  Act.  Of  these  40,  30  may 
be  paid  in  excess  of  grade  GS-15  of  the 
Classification  Act,  namely,  in  excess  of 
$15,030  per  year.  In  turn,  of  these  30, 
2  may  be  paid  up  to  $19,000  per  year. 
These  30  positions,  as  presently  provided 
for  by  the  bill,  are  actually  supergrade 
positions. 

The  term  "Excepted  Service"  has  been 
used  for  these  highly  paid  positions. 
The  "Excepted  Service"  label  merely 
takes  the  control  of  the  compensation  for 
these  persons  out  from  under  the  control 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  To 
indicate  that  these  jobs  are  different  from 
positions  in  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  is  merely 
a  sham,  it  is  a  subterfuge.  Maybe  it  is  a 
means  to  avoid  the  jurisdictional  control 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.     HAYS.     The     gentieman    talks 
about  the  bill  he  is  going  to  bring  up,  I 
think  he  said  on  Monday. 
Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.     Yes. 
Mr.  HAYS.     Has  the  other  body  passed 
similar  legislation? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Yes.  There 
will  have  to  be  a  conference  on  the  legis- 
lation. There  are  some  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bills.  It  will  require  a 
conference. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
this  bill  will  become  law  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress? 

lAl.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.    I  do. 
Mr.  MORGAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVES.    I  ylekL 


Mr.  MORGAN.  T  imderstand  that  the 
gentleman  received  testimony  from  Mr. 
Shriver  before  his  siJacommittee;  is  that 
right? 
Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Did  Mr.  Shriver  spell 
out  that  the  Peace  Corps  would  need  40 
supergrades? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  He  spelled  out 
his  opinion  that  they  would  need  them. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  genUeman's  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  that  specifies  the  number  of 
supergrades  that  will  be  assigned  to  the 

Peace  Corps?  

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  procedure,  the 
machinery  of  granting  supergrades  to 
the  various  agencies  is  not  that  they  are 
allotted  agency  by  agency.  There  is  a 
pool  allotted  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  under  the  bill  H.R.  7377 
there  is  a  pool  of  371  new  supergrade 
positions  allotted  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  But  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  the  Peace  Corps  would  re- 
ceive a  single  one  of  these  new  super- 
grades? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  would  say 
that  there  are  ample  supergrades  there 
for  them  to  get  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  I  have  no  voice  in  whom 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  would  give 
them  to,  but  if  they  are  entitled  to  them. 
I  would  say  certainly  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  will  allot  them. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  the  House  how  many  supergrades 
were  requested  by  the  Executive  at  the 
start  of  your  hearings? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Five  himdred 
and  seventy -seven,   I   believe. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  the  House  how  many  were  in  the 
bill  you  reported  out? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  In  the  pool 
there  are  371.  There  will  be  other  top 
jobs  in  the  bilL  There  will  be  scientific 
positions.  There  will  be  Public  Law  313 
positions,  and  there  will  be  other  top 
positions. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  When  the  Commission 
asked  for  577,  did  they  contemplate  that 
the  Peace  Corps  would  be  included  in 
that  figure? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  am  not  able 
to  say  whether  they  did  or  not.  Subse- 
quent to  the  bill  introduced  by  Chairman 
MOTiRAY  of  the  Committee  on  the  Civil 
Service  and  Post  Office,  the  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  appeared  before  the 
Manpower  Utilization  Subcommittee  and 
gave  testimony  on  2  different  days 
about  the  supergrades  which  he  said  they 
needed  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  other  words,  this  new 
agency,  which  would  be  an  infant  one  if 
the  bill  passes,  would  find  that  about  the 
best  they  would  have  would  be  a  himting 
license  to  the  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  No ;  that  is  not 
correct  at  alL 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  James  C. 
Davis  was  permitted  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr  HAYS.  Is  there  any  assurance, 
then,' that  the  Peace  Corps  would  get  any 
of  these  supergrades?  That  is  the  thmg 
that  bothers  me. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  would  like 
the  gentleman  to  understand  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  understand  that. 

Mr  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  can  say  this, 
that  it  is  my  confident  belief  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  will  allot  them 
from  this  pool  whatever  they  need— what 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  feels  they 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  agency,  if 
approved  by  Congress,  securing  some  su- 
pergrades from  the  pool  that  we  antic- 
ipate will  be  approved  this  session? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Of  course 
there  is  a  possibility  of  it.  the  same  pos- 
sibility that  every  other  Government  de- 
partment and  agency  has. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  On  a  showing  of 
need  and  justification. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Is  it  not  true  also 
that  the  agency  can  come  before  the  sub- 
committee at  the  outset  of  next  year's 
session  and  request  a  specific  grant  of 
supergrades? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman,  as  he  already  knows, 
though  possibly  other  Members  of  the 
•  House  do  not  know,  that  this  subcom- 
mittee holds  hearings  every  year  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  with  the  need  for 
supergrade  positions.  Since  1949.  when 
the  supergrade  classification  was  first 
inaugurated  with  400  supergrades.  year 
by  year,  each  year,  the  number  has  been 
increased  until  now  it  is  2.096,  to  which 
this  new  biU  H.R.  7377  proposes  to  add 
371. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  In  the  event  that 
this  agency  does  not  secure  supergrades 
from  the  pool  this  year,  the  extent  of 
the  restriction  thereby  imposed  is  that 
this  agency,  which  is  to  epitomize  sacri- 
fice, will  have  to  sacrifice  to  the  extent 
that  its  administrative  officers  cannot 
draw  more  than  $15,030? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  and  to  the  Committee 
that  it  would  be  unthinkable  to  me  that 
if  this  bill  passes  today  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  would  refuse  to  allot  it 
whatever  supergrades  it  can  show  it 
need.-:;  out  of  this  pool,  which  will  be  in 
the  bill  which  will  come  up  Monday.  I 
would  say  also  that  it  is  almost  time  now 
for  the  second  session  of  this  Congress, 
which  will  convene  in  January,  and  this 
subcommittee  will  be  in  session  and  will 
certainly  hear  this  agency  on  any  super- 
grades  it  may  need.  I  will  also  say  this: 
that  the  agency  can  utilize  the  services  of 
any  number  of  GS-15  positions,  which  of 
course  is  just  one  grade  under  the  lowest 
supergrade  position,  which  is  GS-16. 


They  can  utilize  all  of  the  grade  15 
positions  they  want  to  utilize  without 
coming  to  anybody. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.    And  they  pay  up  to 

$15,030?  _^     , 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.     The  top  pay 

is  $15,030  a  year. 

Mrs.  KELLY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?       ,  ,  ,j  *    *w 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  D^VIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
required  number  of  371  was  anticipated 
by  you  around  March  of  this  year  and 
that  the  needs  of  the  Peace  Corps  were 
not  anticipated  or  known  until  much 
later?  If  you  requested  371  In  March, 
how  did  you  anticipate  the  needs  of  the 
Peace  Corps? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  We  did  not  re- 
quest 371  in  March.  This  bill  H.R.  7377 
was  reported  out  of  the  committee  just 
Isist  week. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  But  you  did  not  include 
the  needs  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  We  included 
the  needs  of  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  had  the  Peace  Corps  before 
us  to  state  their  needs.  We  included 
every  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  they  all  appeared  just  as  the  Peace 
Corps  did. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Can  you  tell  us  approx- 
imately how  many  you  planned  for  the 
Peace  Corps? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  We  left  that 
up  to  the  Civil  Service  Ccnnmission  just 
as  we  leave  all  the  others  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  was  represented  by  the 
Chairman.  Hon.  John  W.  Macy.  Jr..  and 
after  full  hearings,  and  2  days  of  hear- 
ing the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  this 
bill  was  reported  out  last  week  and  it 
contemplates  the  needs  of  all  the  super- 
grades  in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The   time   of   the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.   JAMES   C.   DAVIS.    Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Mr.  James  C.  Davis  moves  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  enacting  clause  strick- 
en out. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  ordinarily  offer  a  preferen- 
tial motion  and  I  would  not  do  so  now 
except  that  there  is  certain  information 
I  think  the  House  ought  to  have  about 
this  amendment,  and  so  I  feel  justified 
in  offering  the  preferential  motion.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  of  course,  much  of 
my  time  was  taken  in  undertaking  to  an- 
swer questions  by  my  colleagues  about 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  before  and 
as  all  of  the  membership  know^,  the  ju- 
risdiction of  supergrades  belongs  in  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  The  matter  of  Federal  employ- 
ment has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  matters  now  under  considera- 
tion by  Congress  year  after  year.  The 
Byrd  committee  in  the  report  which  it 
issued  for  May  and  June  of  this  year 
shows  that  the  total  number  of  Federal 
employees  in  May  was  2.386,288.  In 
June  the  number  had  increased  by  33.000 
to  2.419.000. 


The  payroll  of  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees has  increased  year  by  year  untU 
now  it  amounts  to  almost  $1,250  million. 
In  May  the  payroll  was  $1,202,582,000. 
The  Federal  payroll  amounts  to  approx- 
imately $14  billion  a  year  which  is  con- 
siderably more  than  it  cost  to  operate 
the  entire  Federal  Government  just  21 
years  ago  in  1939. 

Mr.     Chairman,    our    committee     is 
charged  not  on  the  basis  of  what  we  say 
but  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Congress 
did  in  the  reorganization  act  of  1946  as 
to  the  jurisdiction  over  this  question. 
The  Congress  is  also  charged  under  sec- 
tion 14  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  same 
thing,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  em; 
ployment    and    classification,   pay    ar^ 
retirement  of  Federal   employees, 
are  doing  our  best  to  Uve  up  to  thai 
responsibility. 

We  cannot  live  up  to  it  if  various  com- 
mittees of  this  House  are  going  to  come 
in  here  with  legislaUon  Uke  this  which 
calls  for  40  supergrades  and  overrides 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee.  The 
dam  will  break;  we  cannot  hold  it.  and 
I  think  the  taxpayers  are  entitled  to 
have  it  held  and  pass  on  legislation  in 
an  orderly,  routine  fashion  as  we  under- 
take to  do  in  that  committee. 

Now,   we   have   held   hearings.    This 
supergrade  bill   ts  coming   up  Monday, 
I  am  told,  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
procedure.    This  agency  can  get  all  the 
supergrades  it  needs.    There  Is  no  rea- 
son to  disregard  committee  jurisdiction 
which  is  fixed  twice,  both  by  the  Classi- 
fication  Act   and  by  the   House   rules, 
and  put  legislation  of  this  kind  In  this 
bill.    We  cannot  perform  our  functions 
If  you  override  us.    This  Is  the  third 
time  within  a  month  that  we  have  had 
to  come  before  the  House  and  ask  you 
to  support  the  committee  In  holding  the 
jurisdiction   which   you   have   given   to 
that  committee.    Now.  we  cannot  do  it 
unless  you   support  us.    There   are   43 
bills  now  pending  In  this  House  which 
call  for  supergrades  to  be  created,  which 
legislation  came  from  other  committees. 
Now.  if  that  Is  the  way  you  want  It. 
why.  It  Is  up  to  you.    I  am  telling  you 
and  I  am  giving  you  notice  that  we  can- 
not perform  our  functions  If  this  sort  of 
legislation  passes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Does  this 
$14  bllllon-plus-a-year  payroll  Include 
the  military? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  No.  Indeed; 
It  only  includes  the  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  The  $14 
bllUon? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.     Yes. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.     The  $14 
bllllon-plus  a  year  Is  Just  for  civilian 


C.  DAVIS.    That  is  cor- 


employees? 

Mr.  JAMES 
rect. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  James  C  Davis]  will  not  be 


accepted,  and  that  the  bill  as  reported 
out  by  the  Hotxae  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  will  stand.  If  Members  believe 
In  the  Peace  Corps  and  want  It  to  suc- 
ceed, tt  Is  necessary.  In  my  opinion,  that 
the  30  supergrades  paying  $15,030  a  year 
or  more  be  retained  in  the  bill. 

In  the  committee  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  7500  on  pages  41  through  46  are  set 
forth  In  great  detail  these  supergrades, 
and  the  necessity  for  having  them. 

The  Peace  CJorpa  is  something  new 
under  the  sun.  It  involves  the  most 
delicate  relations  with  many  agencies. 
It  involves  dealings  with  private  agen- 
cies and  universities.  It  involves,  for 
the  first  time  hi  our  history,  the  mass 
recruitment  for  a  foreign  operation  of 
young  American  civilians.  It  Involves 
the  carrying  on  of  communications  with 
various  other  countries,  which  can  also 
be  of  a  most  complex  and  delicate 
nature. 

Now,  I  have  listened  with  interest  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
JoHAifSKifl  Just  a  few  moments  Ago  say- 
ing that  since  the  Peace  Corps  is  based 
on  sacrifice — and  in  a  sense  that  is  per- 
fectly true;  Its  members  are  to  be  paid 
a  mere  pittance,  and  the  general  concept 
is  an  idealistic  one — therefore,  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  that  none  of  Its  executive 
heads  In  Washington  should  be  paid  at 
supergrade — $15,030  a  year  or  more — 
positions.  The  implication  of  this  is 
that  anyone  who  h£is  anything  to  do 
with  the  Peace  Corps  shall  not  be  paid 
at  a  rate  of  more  than  $15,030  a  year.  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman's  point  would 
not  be  applied  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who.  I  hope,  will  shortly  vote  for 
the  Peace  Corps,  because  I  think  the 
Members  of  Congress  feel  that  they  are 
entitled  to  supergrades.  and  have  been 
so  entitled  for  several  years. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  merely  want  to 
say  to  the  geoitlexzuui.  the  point  I  was 
making  was  that  action  could  be  taken 
either  by  securing  them  from  the  pool 
this  year  or  waiting  until  next  year  in 
securing  supergrades,  and  I  was  sug- 
gesting that  that  much  of  a  sacrifice,  if 
it  existed,  might  be  consonant  with  the 
spirit  that  Is  supposed  to  surround  this 
agency. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  think  the  Important 
thing  for  us  to  bear  In  mind  Is  the  neces- 
sity for  this  new  operation  getting  the 
finest  people  that  we  can  possibly  get. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  request  which 
is  embodied  In  the  committee  bill  is  a 
reasonable  one.  and  I  hop>e  the  amend- 
ment will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  MsLSsachusetts  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  If  you  had  a  son 
who  volunteered  to  go  to  Africa,  Nigeria, 
or  Tanganyika,  would  you  want  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  arrangements  for 


his  work  in  this  field,  where  living  is 
difficult,  to  be  handled  In  a  roatlne,  gov- 
ernmental, redtape  kind  of  operation? 

No,  sir;  there  Is  not  any  admlnistratioo 
of  Government  which  requires  more  dil- 
igence, thought,  and  care  than  this.  It 
Is  a  new  operation;  it  is  delicate;  it  re- 
quires good  management.  This  amend- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  would  destroy  the 
bill. 

I  notice  that  the  few  people  who  have 
spoken  for  this  amendment  have  been 
violently  opposed  to  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  I  de- 
cline to  yield.  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  I  say,  this  amendment,  sir,  would, 
as  has  been  so  well  stated,  merely  give  a 
hunting  license  to  the  Agency  to  get 
what  it  could  in  the  way  of  supergrades. 
I  believe  the  request  is  reasonable  and 
necessary. 

If  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
House,  why  was  not  a  point  of  order  made 
against  it?  So  I  assume  there  is  noth- 
ing contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  House 
in  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

I  also  point  out.  sir,  that  the  savings 
would  be  infinitesimal.  You  can  count 
the  savings  at  about  $3,000,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  on  a  suF>ergrade.  So  that  out 
of  an  expense  of  millions  of  dollars  you 
would  be  saving  something  like  $15,000, 
$20,000,  or  $30,000;  and  the  whole  cost  of 
this  program  Is  only  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  our  defense  budget. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  cut  down  the  manage- 
ment of  this  program.  I  think  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  program  might  fail  im- 
Icss  we  have  the  kind  of  management 
that  is  needed  and  that  is  requested 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  Just  want  to  say 
in  response  to  the  gentleman's  remarks 
that  I  did  not  happen  to  favor  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Justice  Department  when  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  spoke  here  in  opposition 
to  the  effort  to  take  over  the  salary  pol- 
icy and  the  control  of  salaries  with  re- 
spect to  supergrades  in  that  Depart- 
ment. The  approach  in  this  instance  is 
based  on  the  same  principles  and  con- 
siderations, and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  One 
further  thought,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
a  matter  of  public  record  that  this  pro- 
vision was  debated  at  length  in  the  other 
body.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  record 
that  they  took  some  action  on  this. 
They  did  not  strike  out  the  whole  30 
positions,  but  I  think  they  cut  It  down 
to  a  smaller  number. 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairmeui,  I  am  not  taking  ttie 
5  minutes  to  which  I  am  entitled.  I 
wanted  merely  sufficient  time  to  tell  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Curtis],  who  did  not  yieW 
to  me,  that  I  find  myself  in  complete 
agreement  with  him.  that  Is  all. 

Mr.  TABER.   Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.   Chairman,   the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  asked  the  gentleman  from 


Michigan  why  a  point  of  order  was  not 
raised  against  this  thing.  "Hie  reason 
the  point  of  order  was  not  raised  was 
because  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  had  inveigled  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee into  granting  a  rule  providing 
for  the  waiving  of  all  points  of  order, 
not  only  to  the  bill  itself  but  to  any 
amendments  that  the  committee  might 
oflfer. 

I  do  not  want  the  Congress  to  consider 
this  thing  without  xmderstanding  tliat 
the  Civil  Service  Committee  was  simply 
trying  to  preserve  decent  orderly  pro- 
cedure instead  of  letting  some  agency 
get  set  up  with  a  large  number  of  super- 
grades  where  it  is  not  necessary  at  all. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  This  amend- 
ment was  not  offered  with  the  idea  of 
breaking  the  back  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
It  is  offered  simply  because  Jurisdiction 
of  supergrade  positions  does  not  rest 
with  the  committee  presenting  this  bill, 
but  with  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  And,  secondly,  the 
number  of  supergrades  provided  in  this 
bill,  which  are  30  supergrades  and  10 
other  top  positions  of  like  character, 
is  all  out  of  line  and  all  out  of  reason 
with  every  other  agency  and  department 
of  the  Government. 

The  bill  specifies  that  these  Jobs  are 
in  Washington,  not  across  the  water, 
nowhere  else  except  in  Washington.    . 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
12,000  employees  in  Washington,  has 
only  114  of  those  supergrades,  a  ratio 
of  1  to  105. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  a 
ratio  of  1  to  119.  The  Department  of 
Defense,  which  I  would  say  is  the  most 
important  Department  In  our  Govern- 
ment, has  a  ratio  of  1  to  160.  And  so 
on  down  the  line.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  a  ratio  of  1  to  270. 

What  Is  the  ratio  of  the  Peace  Corps? 
One  supergrade  to  every  seven  employees. 
It  Is  all  out  of  reason. 

My  amendment  is  offered  to  put  some 
commonsense  Into  this  thing,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  May  the  Chair  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  James  C.  DavisI.  if  he  desires  to 
withdraw  his  preferential  motion? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Yes.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  sisk  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a* 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan]? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry- 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  wUl 

state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  one  who  has  spoken 
previously  on  this  amendment  speak  on 
it  again? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes,  he  can  rise 
in  opposition. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  Boland]    for 

1  minute. 

Mr.  BOLAND.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from   Georgia    IMr. 
James  C.  Davis].    All  of  us.  of  course, 
know  the  concern  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  in  respect  to  these  personnel 
problems,  but  in  this  particular  instance 
the  amendment  would  cripple  the  Peace 
Corps.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  they  are 
establishing  a  pool,  you  can  go  to  the 
pool  and  get  these  supergrades,  but  that 
will  not  happen  in  this  instance.    The 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee has.  time  and  again,  requested  the 
i.i  m  Civil  Service  Commission  to  grtint  spe- 

*  ?  cific  supergrades  to  particular  agencies 

in  need  of  these  grades.  It  has  not  done 
it.  I  do  not  think  we  should  here  in  this 
Chamber  today  believe  it  will  do  so  with 
the  Peace  Corps.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  cripple  a  child  before  it  can 
walk.  Every  one  of  these  supergrade 
jobs  is  a  key  position,  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  mission  of  this  Peace  Corps. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  not  accept 
the  recommendation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  be 
given  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
This  is  really  out  of  this  world. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  be 
given  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
1.  There  was  no  objection. 

5  Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Chairman,    it    is 

j  really  out  of  this  world  to  listen  to  this 

debate  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  time  may  be  given  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  if  he  will  yield 
to  me  at  this  time  for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  only  purpose  of  my  taking 
the  floor  at  this  time  is  to  point  out  that 
points  of  order  are  not  waived  under  the 
resolution.  The  jxjints  of  order  were 
waived  on  committee  amendments.  This 
"■■'  is  not  a  committee  amendment.    So  the 

points  of  order  were  not  waived  on  the 
matters  to  which  we  are  now  directing 
our  attention. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  out 
of  this  world  to  listen  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  say 
that  to  vote  against  this  amendment 
v/ould  gut  the  bill. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    May  I  say 
in  deep  respect  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  donate  my  time  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  James  C.  Davis]  has 
told  you.  if  you  give  the  Peace  Corps  the 
30  supergrades  it  seeks  in  this  bill,  you 
may  have  one  $18,500  per  year  super- 
grade  for  approximately  every  seven 
employees  in  the  administrative  setup. 
How  ridiculous  can  we  get  in  this  Gov- 
ernment, to  provide  one  $18,500  a  year  of- 
ficial for  every  seven  employees  in  this 
or  any  other  agency?  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  there  could  be  any  argument 
at  all  against  taking  this  provision  out 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Shriver.  when  he 
appeared  before  tht  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee of  the  House,  was  told  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman]  that  he.  Passman,  was  a 
"pennypincher."    Mr.  Shriver  said: 

I  am  glad  you  are.  sir.  because  I  am  a 
pennypincher,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  Peace  Corps  Director.  Shriver  him- 
self, would  want  one  chief  for  every 
seven  Indians  in  his  organization.  I  just 
cannot  believe  it.  But  then  I  turn  a  page 
in  the  hearings,  and  I  find  I  do  not  know 
how  many,  but  a  large  number  of  con- 
sultants who  have  been  hired  by  the 
Peace  Corps — all  of  these  [indicating]. 
And  they  can  be  paid  up  to  $75  a  day, 
which  is  at  the  annual  rate  of  $27,675. 
One  of  these  is  Bill  Moyers.  a  former 
campaign  braintruster  for  Vice  President 
Johnson,  whose  previous  salary  was 
$16,800  a  year,  but  who  is  employed  by 
this  organization  at  a  nice,  fat  addi- 
tional $7,000  a  year,  based  on  the  an- 
nual rate — or  more  than  $23,000.  This 
shows  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  already 
operating  with  a  T-bone  steak  appetite 
when  it  ought  to  be  operating  on  ham- 
burgers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  show  a  little 
commonsense  here  and  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  James  C.  Davis]  and  help 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  control  this  business  of  super- 
grades  throughout  the  Government.  It 
cannot  be  done  if  you  are  going  to  pro- 
vide them  in  legislation  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  just  one 
more  thing:  Do  you  know  that  since 
1956  the  number  of  employees  in  this 
Government  drawing  $10,000  a  year  or 
more  has  increased  95  percent? 

Again  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Lesinski  1 . 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  time 
be  given  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  LEsmsKi]. 


The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    LESINSKI.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
James  C.  Davis].     I  would  like  to  say 
that  those  who  say  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  esteemed  colleague  [Mr. 
James  C.  Davis  1    will  gut  the  bill  are 
wrong.    When  an  agency  is  in  need  of 
supergrades  it  requests  them  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  has  to  prove  the 
need  for  these  supergrades.     The  only 
difference  is  that  here  you  are  going  to 
give  them  these  grades  on  a  silver  plat- 
ter.   The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  is  that  they  must  prove  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  they 
need  these  positions  and  how  many. 

It  is  strange,  though,  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
went  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  confer  on  the  Income  tax  prob- 
lem of  these  people  but  did  not  go  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Committee 
to  verify  the  need  for  these  so-called 
supergrades.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  how  come?  What  is  the 
difference? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  know  that  Mr. 
Shriver  had  appeared  loefore  your  com- 
mittee. He  so  testified  during  our  hear- 
ings on  the  Peace  Corps.  But  I  want 
the  gentleman  to  know  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Service  and  Post  Office 
is  not  the  only  one  that  controls  super- 
grades.  Jurisdiction  over  the  foreign 
service  lies  with  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  not  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  these 
are  not  Foreign  Service  officers.  This 
bill  specifies  in  the  section  that  I  woxild 
remove  that  they  are  employees  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  are  not  claiming 
that  these  Peace  Corps  supergrade  em- 
ployees are  Foreign  Service  officers.  I 
was  just  saying  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  does 
have  jurisdiction  over  supergrade  posi- 
tions in  the  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  In  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, yes.  The  whole  point  is,  if  Mr. 
Shriver  needs  these  supergrades  he  can 
go  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  if  he  justifies  the  need 
he  will  get  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Gallagher]. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
think  the  case  that  has  been  made  by 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment  make 
out  a  case  for  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  amendment.  It  was  stated  at  the 
hearings  that  these  positions  were  re- 
quested by  the  Executive,  571  and  they 
allotted  371,  without  any  provision  what- 
soever for  the  effective  employees  nec- 
essary to  make  a  Peace  Corps  possible. 
I  think  it  was  demonstrated  here  today 
that  we  do  have  faith  in  this  program. 
It  is  going  to  last  at  least  1  year.  I  do 
hope  we  will  exercise  our  judgment  and 
let  this  be  a  workable  program  so  that 
at  the  end  of  1  year  we  can  see  what 
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happens  with  the  program.  Therefore 
let  us  give  the  agency  the  necessary  peo- 
ple to  make  it  work. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  Is  well 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  efficient 
management.  It  is  a  maxim  that  good 
programs  need  good  people.  The  most 
valuable  ingredient  in  the  success  of  any 
enterprise  is  first-class  management. 

The  Peace  Corps  program  is  new. 
There  is  no  precedent  within  the  Gov- 
ernment for  what  the  Peace  Corps  will 
do.  Large-scale  recruitment  of  civil- 
ians for  service  abroad  on  a  volunteer 
basis  has  no  covmterpart.  The  benefits 
of  success  can  be  very  great  Indeed, 
while  the  consequences  of  failure  can  be 
very  serious.  It  can  succeed  if  quail- 
fled  people  can  be  attracted  to  its  man- 
agement. Poor  executives.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, rarely  launch  a  good  program. 

The  product  of  the  Peace  Corps  Is 
people.  Other  agencies  provide  loans 
or  grants.  The  Peace  Corps  offers  to 
countries  that  request  them,  qualified 
men  and  women  who  will  go  abroad  to 
work  side  by  side  with  the  peoples  of 
those  countries.  These  volunteers  must 
be  the  very  best  we  can  get.  They  must 
be  skilled.  They  must  have  qualities 
which  will  enable  them  to  work  effec- 
tively m  new  and  different  surround- 
ings. They  must  be  well  selected,  well 
trained,  and  w«ll  supervised. 

To  recruit  good  volunteers — to  train 
them  and  supervise  them — Involves  se- 
lection factors.  In  terms  of  physical. 
emotional  and  Intellectual  capacities, 
not  faced  elsewhere  in  the  Government. 
To  employ  them  effectively  abroad  is  as 
difficult  as  the  Job  of  selection.  We  need 
the  best  management  possible  to  accom- 
plish these  tasks. 

Talented  people  needed  for  the  Peace 
Corps  already  have  important  jobs — 
Jobs  with  status  and  responsibility  and 
substantial  comp)ensatlon.  To  attract 
them  into  a  program  demanding  un- 
usual effort  means  that  we  must  com- 
pete with  positions  which  carry  at  least 
enough  compensation  to  make  It  possi- 
ble for  qualified  people  to  afford  to  work 
for  the  Government. 

Half  of  the  positions  requested  by  the 
Peace  Corpw  are  for  offices  of  long-rec- 
ognized Importance — and  executive  sec- 
retary, a  general  counsel,  an  officer  for 
planning  and  evaluation,  a  director  of 
contracts  and  logistics,  and  a  director 
for  management.  Other  positions  are 
for  functions  of  a  professional  nature  of 
unique  Importance  to  the  Peace  Corps 
Itself — positions  dealing  with  university 
and  private  agency  relations,  the  selec- 
tion and  training  of  volunteers,  the  de- 
velopment, exploration,  negotiation  and 
approval  of  Peace  Corps  projects  in 
countries  of  varying  political  climates, 
and  so  forth. 

Every  job  for  which  a  specific  super- 
grade  Is  requested.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  a 
key  job  which  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  Peace  Corps' 
mission.  To  assure  success  of  this  pro- 
gram, there  can  be  no  substitute  for 
high  caliber  in  the  personnel  operating 
it. 

One  more  point.  Mr.  Chairman:  In 
any  new  organization,  the  top  positions 
must  be  filled  in  the  early  stages.  As 
an  organization  grows,  it  grows  largely 


at  subordinate  levels.  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Shriver  say  that  a  Peace  Corps  substan- 
tially larger  than  that  contemplated  in 
the  first  year  could  be  operated— were 
Congress  later  to  approve  expansion  of 
this  program — without  any  Increase  in 
the  number  of  top-level  positions  re- 
quested In  the  bill. 

These  positions  will  make  It  possible 
for  the  Peace  Corps  to  attract  men  and 
women  of  experience  and  ability  to  do 
the  kind  of  Job  which  I  believe  the 
Members  of  this  House  want  the  Peace 
Corps  to  accomplish. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  efficiency,  dedi- 
cation and  enthusiasm  of  the  Director, 
Mr.  Shriver  will  reflect  Itself  In  the  peo- 
ple who  associate  themselves  with  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  McDowell]. 

Mr.  McEMDWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
would  merely  point  out  that  whether 
you  grant  these  supergrades  or  not,  you 
will  not  change  the  total  amount  of 
money  authorized  In  this  bill,  and  you 
may  seriously  damage  the  success  of  the 
program.  There  have  been  many  In 
this  debate  this  afternoon  who  have 
questioned  seriously  whether  or  not  this 
should  become  a  permanent  program.  If 
the  committee  decides  it  shall  be  a  per- 
manent program  then  it  should  have  the 
necessary  funds  and  the  management 
personnel  to  Insure  its  success. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  James  C.  Davis]. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  this  I  d«nand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  James  C 
Davis  and  Mr.  Hays. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Com- 
mittee divided  and  the  tellers  reported 
that  there  were — ayes  128.  noes  118. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TOLTTNTEXK    TRAINING 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  President  shall  make  pro- 
vision tor  such  training  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate for  each  applicant  for  enrollment  as 
a  volunteer  and  each  enrolled  volunteer. 
All  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable 
respectively  to  volunteers  and  volunteer 
leaders  shall  be  applicable  to  applicants  for 
enrollment  as  such  during  any  period  of 
training  occurring  prior  to  enrollment,  and 
the  respective  terms  "volunteers"  and  "vol- 
unteer leaders"  shall  Include  such  applicants 
during  any  such  period  of  training. 

(b)  The  President  may  also  make  provi- 
sion, on  the  basis  of  advances  of  funds  or 
reimbursement  to  the  United  States,  for 
training  for  persons,  other  than  those  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
who  have  been  selected  for  service  abroad 
in  programs  not  carried  out  under  authority 
of  this  Act  which  are  similar  to  those  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion '"9  of  this  Act  shaU  apply,  on  a  similar 
advance  of  funds  or  a  reimb\irsement  basis, 
with  respect  to  persons  while  within  the 
United  States  for  training  under  authc«-ity 
of  this  subsection.  Advances  or  reimbvirse- 
ments  received  under  this  subsection  may  be 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropria- 
tion, fund,  or  account  and  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  for  which  such  appropria- 
tion, fund,  or  account  is  authorized  to  be 
used. 


Committee  amendment:  On  page  17.  line 
18.  "strike  out  'persons'  and  insert  'citizens 
of  the  United  SUtes'." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed   to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  all  major  amendments  to  the  bill 
have  already  been  offered.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  be  open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as 
follows: 

PARTICIPATION    OF   rOREION    NATIONALS 

Sec.  9.  In  order  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion of  foreign  nationals  in  the  training  of 
volunteers,  and  to  permit  effective  imple- 
mentation of  Peace  Corps  projects  with  due 
regard  for  the  desirability  of  cost-sharing 
arrangements,  where  appropriate,  the  Presi- 
dent may  make  provision  for  transportation, 
housing,  subsistence,  or  per  diem  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  health  care  or  health  and  acci- 
dent Insurance  for  foreign  nationals  engaged 
in  activities  authorized  by  this  Act  while 
they  are  away  from  their  homes,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law: 
Provided,  however,  That  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  furnished  to  such  persons  shall 
not  be  at  rates  higher  than  those  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant 
to  section  12  of  Public  Law  84-886  (70  Stat. 
890).  Such  persons,  and  persons  coming 
to  the  United  States  for  training  under  sec- 
tion 8<b).  may  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States,  If  otherwise  qualified,  as  nonimmi- 
grants under  section  101(a)  (15)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
101(a)  (15))  for  such  time  and  time  under 
such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  General. 

GENBLAL    POWERS    AND    ATTrHORlTIES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  the  President  may — 

(1)  enter  Into,  perform,  and  modify  con- 
tracts and  agreements  and  otherwise  coop- 
erate with  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  of  any  State  or  any  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  international  organizations  and 
agencies,  other  governments  and  depart- 
ments and  agencies  thereof,  and  educational 
Institutions,  voluntary  agencies,  farm  or- 
ganizations, labor  unions,  and  other  orgaml- 
zations.  individuals  and  firms; 

(2)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  employ  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  (A)  voluntary  services  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  31  U5.C.  666(b), 
and  (B)  any  money  or  property  (real,  per- 
sonal or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible)  re- 
ceived by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise; 
and 

(3)  contract  with  Individ  vials  for  personal 
services  abroad,  and  with  aliens  (abroad  or 
within  the  United  States)  for  personal  serv- 
ices within  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  no  such  person  shall  be  deemed  an 
officer  or  employee  or  otherwise  in  the  service 
or  employment  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  any  purpose. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  it  will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  President  may  settle  and  pay,  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $15,000,  any  claim 
against  the  United  States,  or  against  any 
United  States  private  organization  or  firm 
to  which  a  volxmteer  has  been  detailed  or 
assigned,  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  real  or 
pyersonal  property  (including  loss  of  occu- 
pancy or  use  thereof)  belonging  to,  or  for 
personal  injury  or  death  of,  any  person  not 
a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States, 
where  such  claim  arises  abroad  out  of  the 
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act  or  omiaBion  of  any  Peace  Corps  em- 
ployee, or  out  of  the  act  or  omlaaion  of  such 
volunteer,  but  only  If  auch  claim  U  pre- 
sented In  writing  within  two  years  after  It 
accrues.  Any  amount  paid  In  settlement  of 
any  claim  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
accepted  by  the  claimant  In  full  satisfaction 
thereof  and  shall  bar  any  further  action  or 
proceeding  thereon. 

(c)  Subject  to  any  future  action  of  the 
Congress,  a  contract  or  agreement  which  en- 
talU  commitments  for  the  expenditure  of 
funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  Including  commitments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  or  providing  for  aUowancea 
and  other  benefits  of  volunteers  authorized 
by  sections  5  and  6  of  thU  Act.  noay  extend 
at  any  time  for  not  more  than  thirty -six 
nionths. 

(d)  Whenever  the  President  determines  It 
to  be  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act — 

(1)  the  President  may  exercise,  in  carrying 
out  functions  authorized  by  this  Act,  any 
authority  relating  to  administrative  or  per- 
sonnel functions  available  by  law  to  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering nonmlUtary  assistance  programs  un- 
der the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  or  any  Act  which  substantially  re- 
peals that  Act:  and 

(2)  functions  authorized  by  this  Act  may 
be  performed  without  regard  to  such  provi- 
sions of  law  (other  than  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951.  as  amended)  regulating  the 
making,  performance,  amendment,  or  modi- 
fication of  contracts  and  the  expenditure  of 
Government  funds  as  the  President  may 
specify. 

(e)  The  President  may  allocate  or  trans- 
fer to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment all  or  any  part  of  any  funds  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  Including  any  advance  received  by  the 
United  States  from  any  country  or  inter- 
national organization  under  authority  of 
this  Act.  Such  funds  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  In  accordance  with  authority 
granted  In  this  Act  or  under  authority  gov- 
erning the  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Ctovemment  to  which  such 
funds  are  allocated  or  transferred. 

(f)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment carrying  out  functions  under  this 
Act  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of. 
or  procure  commodities  from,  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  direct,  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
head  of  such  agency,  and  funds  allocated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such 
agency  may  be  established  In  separate  ap- 
propriation accounts  on  the  books  of  the 
TYeasury. 

(g)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service, 
or  facility  procured  from  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  imder  this  Act, 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  made  to 
such  agency  from  fimds  available  under  this 
Act.  Such  reimbursement  or  payment  shall 
be  at  replacement  cost,  or  If  required  by  law. 
at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price  author- 
ized by  law  and  agreed  to  by  the  ow^nlng  or 
disposing  agency.  The  amount  of  any  such 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  credited 
to  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds, 
or  accounts  from  which  there  may  be  pro- 
cured replacements  of  similar  commodities, 
services,  or  facilities,  except  that  where  such 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  are  not 
reimbursable  except  by  reason  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  when  the  owning  or  disposing 
agency  determines  that  such  replacement  is 
not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in  payment 
therefor  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Kzporrs 
Sec.    11.  The   President  shall    transmit    to 
the  Congress,  at  least  once  In  each  fiscal  year, 
a  report  on  operations  under  this  Act. 


S»c.  12.  (a)  The  President  may  appoint  to 
membership  In  a  board  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Council  persons  who  are 
broadly  representative  of  educational  Insti- 
tutions, voluntary  agencies,  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  labor  unions,  and  other  public 
and  private  organizations  and  groups  as  well 
as  Individuals  Interested  In  the  programs  and 
objectives  of  the  Peace  Corps,  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  President  with  regard  to 
policies  and  programs  designed  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  may  appoint  to  mem- 
bership In  a  board  to  be  known  as  the 
Career  Planning  Board  persons  especially 
qualified  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
President  with  regard  to  the  development  of 
policies  and  programs  designed  to  assist  the 
future  careers  of  volunteers  after  conclusion 
of  their  service 

/Oc)  Members  of  the  boards  referred  to  in 
this  section  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  and  meet  at  his  call.  They 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices, but  members  who  are  not  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  SUtes  Government 
may  each  receive  out  of  funds  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  a  per  diem  al- 
lowance of  $60  for  each  day  spent  away  from 
his  home  or  regular  place  of  business  for  the 
purpose  of  attendance  at  meetings  or  con- 
ferences and  in  necessary  travel,  and  while 
so  engaged  may  be  paid  actual  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence 
aiKl  other  expenses,  at  the  applicable  rate 
prescribed  by  the  Standardized  Government 
Travel  Regulations,  as  amended  from  time 
to  time. 

EXPEET8  AND  CONSULTANTS 

Sk:.  13.  (a)  Experts  and  consulUnts  or 
organizations  thereof  may.  as  authorized  by 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended  (5  US.C.  55a),  be  employed  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  performance  of  functions  under  this  Act. 
and  Individuals  so  employed  may  be  compen- 
sated at  rates  not  in  excess  of  %lb  j>er  diem, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  paid  actual 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence and  other  expenses  at  the  applicable 
rate  prescribed  In  the  Standardized  Govern- 
ment Travel  Regulations,  as  amended  from 
time  to  time,  while  so  employed:  Provided. 
That  contracts  for  such  employment  may  be 
renewed  annually. 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  either  of  the  boards  authorized  to  be 
established  by  section  12  of  this  Act  or  as  an 
expert  or  consultant  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  considered  as  serv- 
ice or  employment  bringing  such  Individual 
within  the  provisions  of  section  281,  283,  or 
284  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or 
of  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5 
U.S.C.  99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law 
imposing  restrictions,  requirements,  or  pen- 
alties In  relation  to  the  employment  of 
persons,  the  performance  of  service,  or  the 
payment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  con- 
nection with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter 
involving  the  United  States  Government,  ex- 
cept Insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  may 
prohibit  any  such  individual  from  receiving 
compensation  In  resi)ect  of  any  particular 
matter  In  which  such  Individual  was  directly 
Involved  In  the  performance  of  such  service; 
nor  shall  such  service  be  considered  as  em- 
ployment or  holding  of  office  or  position 
bringing  such  Individual  within  the  pro- 
visions of  section  13  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2263), 
section  212  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a),  section  872  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  or 
any  other  law  limiting  the  reemployment 
of  retired  officers  or  employees  or  governing 
the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation 
and  retired  pay  or  annuities. 


DBTAIL     or     PEaSONNB.     TO     FOaUCN     OOVIEM- 
MENTS  AND  INTEBNATIONAI.  OKUMIZATION8 

Sec.  14.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  thU  Act,  the  head  oi  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  is  authorized 
to  detail,  assign,  or  otherwise  make  avail- 
able any  officer  or  employee  of  his  agency 
(1)  to  serve  with,  or  as  a  member  of,  the 
International  staff  of  any  international  or- 
ganization, or  (11)  to  any  office  or  position 
to  which  no  compensation  Is  attached  with 
any  foreign  government  or  agency  thereof: 
Provided,  That  such  acceptance  of  such  of- 
fice or  position  shall  In  no  case  Involve  the 
taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another 
government. 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while 
so  detailed  or  assigned,  shall  be  considered, 
for  the  purpose  of  pi-eservlng  his  allowances, 
privileges.  rlghU,  seniority,  and  ether  bene- 
fits as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  of  the 
agency  of  the  United  SUtes  Government 
from  Ivhlch  detailed  or  assigned,  and  he 
shall  continue  to  receive  compensation,  al- 
lowances, and  benefit*  from  funds  author- 
ized by  this  Act.  He  may  alao  receive,  un- 
der such  regulations  as  the  President  may 
prescribe,  represenutlon  allowances  similar 
to  those  allowed  under  section  901  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (22  VS.C.  1131). 
The  authorization  of  such  allowances  and 
other  benefits,  and  the  payment  thereof  out 
of  any  appropriations  available  therefor, 
shall  be  considered  as  meeting  all  of  the 
requirements  of  section  1765  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  (5  U.SC.  70). 

(c)  Details  or  assignments  may  be  made 
under  this  section — 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  the  International  or- 
ganization or  foreign  government; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  International 
organization  or  foreign  govenunent  to  reim- 
burse the  United  States  Government  for 
compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  allow- 
ances, or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  such 
officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of 
assignment  or  detail  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and  such 
reimbursement  shall  be  credited  to  the  ap- 
propriation, fund,  or  account  utilized  for 
paying  such  compensation,  travel  expenses, 
or  allowances,  or  to  the  appropriation,  funds, 
or  account  currently  available  for  such  pur- 
pose; or 

(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property 
or  services  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment accepted  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  for  specified  uses  In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  funds  so  ad- 
vanced may  be  established  as  a  separate 
fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stitea 
Goveriunent.  to  be  available  for  the  specified 
use.s,  and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of 
appropriations  or  direct  expenditure  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  unex- 
pended balance  of  such  account  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  foreign  government  or  Inter- 
national organization. 

um-izATTON   or  rumw 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  com- 
pensation, allowances  and  travel  of  em- 
ployees, including  Foreign  Service  personnel 
whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  for  printing  and  bind- 
ing without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  and  for  expenditures  outside  the 
United  States  for  the  procurement  of  sup- 
plies and  services  and  for  other  administra- 
tive and  operating  purposes  (other  than 
compensation  of  employees)  without  regard 
to  such  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  Government 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  expenses  in 
connection  with  travel  abroad  of  employees 
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and,  to  the  extent  otherwise  authorized  by 
this  Act,  of  volunteers,  including  travel  ex- 
penses of  dependents  (Including  expenses 
during  necessary  stopovers  while  engaged  in 
such  travel),  and  transportation  of  per- 
sonal effects,  household  goods,  and  automo- 
biles when  any  piart  of  such  travel  or  trans- 
portation begins  In  one  fiscal  year  pursuant 
to  travel  orders  Issued  In  that  fiscal  year, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  travel  or 
transportation  nxay  not  be  completed  during 
the  same  fiscal  year,  and  cost  of  transport- 
ing to  and  from  a  place  of  storage,  and  the 
cost  of  storing  automobiles  of  employees 
when  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  or  more  eco- 
nomical to  authorize  storage. 

(c)  Funds  arallable  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  pay  costs  of  training  employees 
employed  or  assigned  pursuant  to  section 
7(c)(2)  of  this  Act  (through  Interchange 
or  otherwise)  at  any  State  or  local  unit  of 
government,  public  or  private  nonprofit  in- 
stitution, trade,  labor,  agricultural,  or  scien- 
tific association  or  organization,  or  commer- 
cial firm;  and  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
84-018  (7  U.S.C.  1881  et  seq.)  may  be  used 
to  carry  out  the  foregoing  authority  not- 
withstanding that  Interchange  of  personnel 
may  not  be  Involved  or  that  the  training  may 
not  take  place  at  the  Institutions  specified 
in  that  Act.  Such  training  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered employment  or  holding  of  office 
under  section  2  oif  the  Act  of  July  31,  1804, 
as  amended  (S  U.8.C.  62),  and  any  payments 
or  contributions  In  connection  therewith 
may,  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  head  of 
the  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
authorizing  such  training,  be  made  by  pri- 
vate or  public  sources  and  be  accepted  by 
any  trainee,  or  may  be  accepted  by  and 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  approprU- 
tlon  of  such  agency:  Provided,  however.  That 
any  such  payments  to  an  employee  In  the 
nature  of  compensation  shall  be  In  lieu,  or 
in  reduction,  of  compensation  received  from 
the  United  States  Government. 

(d)  Funds  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for— 

(1)  rent  of  buildings  and  space  in  build- 
ings In  the  United  States,  and  for  repair,  al- 
teration, and  Improvement  of  such  leased 
properties,  without  regard  to  the  limitation 
contained  In  section  322  of  Public  Law  72- 
212,  as  amended  (40  U.8.C.  278a): 

(3)  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings 
concerned  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
including  (notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  0  of  Public  Law  60-328  (31  UB.C. 
673 ) )  expenses  to  connection  with  meetings 
of  persons  whose  emplojrment  is  authorized 
by  section  13(a)  of  this  Act; 

(3)  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
hire  of  aircraft:  Provided,  That  aircraft  for 
administrative  purposes  may  be  purchased 
only  as!  specifically  provided  for  In  an  ap- 
propriation or  other  Act; 

(4)  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles:  Provided.  That,  except  as  may 
otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation  or 
other  Act,  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  abroad  may  be  pur- 
chased for  replacement  only,  and  such 
vehicles  may  be  exchanged  or  sold  and  re- 
placed by  an  equal  number  of  such  vehicles, 
and  the  cost,  including  exchange  allowance, 
of  each  such  replacement  shall  not  exceed 
$3,500  in  the  case  of  an  automobile  for  the 
chief  of  any  special  mission  or  staff  abroad 
established  under  section  7(e)  :  Provided 
further.  That  passenger  motor  vehicles  may 
be  purchased  for  use  in  the  United  States 
only  as  may  be  specifically  provided  In  an 
appropriation  or  other  Act; 

(5)  entertainment  (not  to  exceed  $5,000 
in  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise 
be  provided  In.  an  appropriation  ot  other 
Act); 

(6)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to 
section  3561  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
UJS.C.  543)  and  loss  by  exchange; 


(7)  expenditures  (not  to  exceed  $5,000  In 
any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise  be 
provided  In  an  appropriation  or  other  Act) 
of  a  confidential  character  other  than  enter- 
tainment: Provided,  That  a  certificate  of  the 
amount  of  each  such  expenditvire,  the  nature 
of  which  It  \B  considered  Inadvisable  to  spec- 
ify, shall  be  made  by  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  or  such  person  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, and  every  such  certificate  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount 
herein  specified: 

(8)  Insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  or 
aircraft-acquired  for  use  abroad; 

(0)  rent  or  lease  abroad  for  not  to  exceed 
ten  years  of  offices,  health  facilities,  build- 
ings, grounds,  and  living  quarters,  and  pay- 
ments therefor  in  advance:  maintenance, 
furnishings,  necessary  repairs,  improvements, 
and  alterations  to  properties  owned  or  rented 
by  the  United  States  Government  or  made 
available  for  its  use  abroad;  and  costs  of  fuel, 
water,  and  utilities  for  such  properties; 

(10)  expenses  of  preparing  and  transport- 
ing to  their  former  homes,  or,  with  respect 
to  foreign  participants  engaged  in  activities 
under  this  Act,  to  their  former  homes  or 
places  of  burial,  and  of  care  and  disposition 
of,  the  remains  of  persons  or  members  of  the 
families  of  persons  who  may  die  while  such 
persons  are  away  from  their  homes  partici- 
pating In  activities  under  this  Act; 

(11)  use  In  accordance  with  authorities  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  use.  801  et  seq.),  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for;  and 

(12)  Ice  and  drinking  water  for  use  abroad. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  PEK80NS  SERVING  UNOEK  PRIOR 
LAW 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
volunteer  personnel  who  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  have  been  engaged  by  con- 
tract by,  or  pursuant  to  agreement  with,  the 
Peace  Corps  agency  established  within  the 
Department  of  State  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  Numbered  10924.  dated  March  1,  1961. 
may  be  enrolled  as  volunteers  or  volunteer 
leaders  under  this  Act.  Such  enrollment 
may  be  made  effective,  for  any  or  all  pvu'- 
poses,  as  of  a  date  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  but  not  earlier  than  the  date  of 
final  selection  for  service  abroad  of  the 
person  In  question.  All  allowances  and 
termination  payments  similar  to  those  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  received  by  any  such 
person  or  by  members  of  his  family  or  pay- 
able with  respect  to  any  period  between  the 
effective  date  and  the  actual  date  of  such 
enrollment  shall  be  deemed  for  all  purposes 
to  have  been  received  or  to  be  payable  under 
the  appropriate  provision  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Persons  serving  as  members  of  the 
National  Advisory  CouncU  and  the  Career 
Planning  Board  of  the  agency  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
members  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
and  the  Career  Planning  Board,  respectively, 
established  under  section  12  of  this  Act 
without  appointment  thereunder. 

USE    or    FOREIGN    CURRENCIES 

Sec.  17.  Whenever  possible,  expenditures 
Incurred  In  carrying  out  functions  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  for  In  such  currency  of  the 
country  or  area  where  the  expense  Is  In- 
curred as  may  be  available  to  the  United 
States. 

APPLICABILITT   OF   MITTUAL   DEFENSE  ASSISTANCS 
CONTROL   ACT 

Sec.  18.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  functions 
carried  out  under  this  Act. 


MORATORIUM    ON    STUDENT    LOANS 


Sic.  19.  The  President  may  adopt,  alter, 
and  use  an  official  seal  or  emblem  of  the 
Peace  Corps  of  such  design  as  be  shall  de- 
termine, which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 


Sec.  20.  Section  205  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-864) 
(20  U.S.C.  425)  Is  amended  in  the  following 
respects — 

( 1 )  by  deleting  the  word  "or"  immediately 
preceding  section  206(b)  (2)  (A)  (U)  and  by 
adding  Immediately  after  that  section  the 
following:  "or  (ill)  during  which  the  bor- 
rower is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under  the 
Peace  Corps  Act:  Provided,  That  this  clause 
shall  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  then  obligee  institu- 
tion,"; and 

(2)  by  amending  section  205(b)  (3)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  50 
per  centum  of  any  such  loan  (plus  Interest) 
shall  be  canceled  (A)  for  service  as  a  full- 
time  teacher  In  a  public  elementtor  or  sec- 
ondary school  in  a  State,  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  loan 
pltis  Interest  thereon,  which  was  unpaid  on 
the  first  day  of  such  service,  for  each  com- 
plete academic  year  of  such  service;  and  (B) 
for  service  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  such  loan  plus  interest  there- 
on, which  was  unpaid  on  the  first  day  of 
such  service,  for  each  completed  eight 
months  of  such  service;" 

TAXATION    or    allowances 

Sec.  21.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1054,  as  amended.  Is  amended  In  the  follow- 
ing respects: 

(1)  Section  012  of  such  Code  relating  to 
ex  »mptlon  for  certain  allowances  Is  amended 
by    adding    the    following    new    paragraph 

(8): 

"(8)  Peace  Corps  Allowances. — In  the 
case  of  volunteers  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  and  members  of  families  of 
such  volunteers,  amounts  received  as  allow- 
ances under  sections  5  or  6  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (other  than  termination  paymenU 
under  section  5(c)  of  said  Act) ." 

(2)  Section  1303(b)  of  such  Code  relating 
to  Income  from  back  pay  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph  (4)  : 

"(4)  Termination  payments  authorized 
by  the  provisions  of  section  5(c)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  and  received  or  accrued  by  an  in- 
dividual during  the  taxable  year  on  account 
of  any  period  of  service  as  a  volunteer  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  occurring  prior  to  the 
taxable  year." 

SOCIAL  sEcuamr  coverack 

Sec.  22.  During  any  j)eriod  of  service  as  a 
volunteer  under  thi-  Act,  an  Individual  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
210  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  section 
3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964, 
be  deemed  to  be  performing  service  consti- 
tuting employment  for  purposes  of  title  n 
of  such  Act  and  chapter  21  of  such  Code; 
and.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  200 
(a)  of  such  Act  and  section  8121(a)(1)  of 
such  Code,  any  such  Individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  received  wages  for  such  serv- 
ice at  the  rate  determined  under  section 
5(c)  with  respect  to  termination  pajrmenta. 

amendment  to   civil  service  RETIREMENT  ACT 

Sec.  23.  Subsection  (J)  of  section  3  of  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  mended  (6 
U.S.C.  2253),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"MILITART    service    ATTBR    DECEMBER    1»S6    AND 
PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  section  5(f)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  any  military  service  (other  than 
military  service  covered  by  military  leave 
with  pay  from  a  civilian  position)  performed 
by  an  individual  after  December  1956  and 
any  period  of  service  by  an  Individual  as  a 
volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corpw  Act,  shall 
be  excluded  In  determining  the  aggregate 
period  of  service  upon  which  an  annuity 
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payable  under  this  chapter  to  such  Individual 
or  to  hlB  widow  or  child  Is  to  be  based.  If  such 
individual  or  widow  or  chUd  is  entiUed  (or 
would  upon  proper  application  be  entitled) 
at    the    time    of    such    determination,    to 
monthly  old-age  or  survivors  beneflu  under 
section  202  of  the  Social  Sec\irlty  Act.  as 
amended  (42  U5.C.  402) ,  based  on  such  indi- 
vidual's wages  and  self -employment  income. 
If  In  the  case  of  the  Individual  or  widow  such 
military  service  or  service  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  is  not  excluded  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  but  upon  attaining  retirement 
age    (as   defined   in   section   216(a)    of   the 
Social  Security  Act.  as  amended),  he  or  she 
becomes  entitled  (or  would  upon  proper  ap- 
plication be  entitled)    to  such  benefits,  the 
Commission  shall  redetermine  the  aggregate 
period  of  service  upon  which  such  annuity  Is 
based,  effective   as  of   the   first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  he  or  she  attains  such  age, 
so  as  to  exclude  such  service.    The  SecreUry 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  the  Commission,  inform  the 
Commission  whether  or  not  any  such  indi- 
vidual or  widow  or  child  Is  entitled  at  any 
specified  time  to  such  benefits." 

BZnCPLOTMXKr  AMD  VOTING  BIGHTS 

Sec.  24.  (a)  Any  person  In  the  employ  of 
the  United  States  Government.  Its  terri- 
tories or  possessions,  any  political  subdivision 
or  agency  thereof,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  In  the  employ  of  any  private  employer, 
shall  upon  request  be  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  from  such  employment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  undertaking  any  required  training 
imder  section  8(a)  of  this  Act.  Upon  ter- 
mination of  such  training  ( or  upon  discharge 
from  hospitalization  Incident  to  such  train- 
ing) such  per&on  shall  be  entitled  to  return 
to  his  position  with  such  seniority,  status, 
pay  and  vacation  rights  as  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  had  he  not  been  absent  for  such 
purpose.  If.  but  only  if,  he  shall  report  for 
work  not  more  than  ten  days  following  ter- 
mination of  such  training  (or  following  dis- 
charge from  such  hospitalization).  If  such 
person  is  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  position  by  reason  of  disability  Inci- 
dent to  such  training  but  Is  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  any  other  position  In  the 
employ  of  the  employer  or  bis  successor  in 
interest,  be  shall  be  restored  by  that  em- 
ployer or  such  successor  to  such  other  posi- 
tion the  duties  of  which  he  is  qualified  to 
perform  as  will  provide  him  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay  or  the  nearest  approximation 
thereof  consistent  with  the  circumstances  of 
his  case. 

(b)  Any  volunteer  who,  prior  to  his  first 
day  of  service  under  this  Act,  had  been  for 
more  than  six  months  In  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Its  territories  or 
possessions,  any  political  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  in  the  employ  of  tmy  private  employer, 
and  who  has  completed  any  period  of  sat- 
isfactory service  abroad  as  a  volunteer,  shall, 
upon  termination  of  such  service,  be  en- 
titled to  return  to  his  position  or  to  a  posi- 
tion of  like  seniority,  status,  and  pay  with 
the  employer  or  his  successor  In  Interest. 
If.  but  only  If,  he  shall  make  application  for 
reemployment  to  such  employer  or  successor 
within  sixty  days  after  termination  of  his 
service  (or  after  discharge  from  hospitaliza- 
tion Incident  to  such  service  continuing  for 
not  more  than  one  year  after  such  termina- 
tion ) .  If  such  person  Is  not  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  such  position  by  rea- 
son of  disability  sxistalned  during  service 
under  this  Act  but  Is  qualified  to  perform 
the  duties  of  any  other  position  in  the  em- 
ploy of  such  employer  or  successor,  he  shall 
be  restored  to  such  other  position  the  duties 
of  which  he  is  qualified  to  perform  as  will 
accord  him  like  seniority,  status,  and  pay, 
or  the  nearest  approximation  thereof  con- 
sistent with  the  circumstances  of  his  case. 
Any  person  reemployed  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  having  been  on 


furlough  or  leave  of  absence  and  shall  be 
restored  to  employment  without  loss  of  sen- 
iority, shall  be  entiUed  to  participate  in  In- 
surance or  other  benefits  offered  by  the  em- 
ployer pursuant  to  any  established  rules  and 
practices  relating  to  employees  on  furlough 
or  leave  of  absence,  and  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged from  the  position  to  which  restored 
without  cause  within  one  year  after  such 
restoration.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  employment  In  any  tempo- 
rary position. 

(c)  In  case  any  private  employer  shall  fall 
or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  or  shall  deny  any  rights  accorded 
hereunder,  he  may  be  specifically  required 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  hereof,  to 
grant  such  rights,  and  in  addition,  to  com- 
pensate the  person  injured  thereby  for  any 
loss  of  wa(jes  or  other  benefits  occasioned 
thereby,  in  an  appropriate  action  or  proceed- 
ing against  the  employer  In  any  court  of 
competent  Jiirlsdlction. 

(d)  The  President  may  render  such  aid 
as  be  deems  appropriate  to  assist  former 
volunteers  in  the  securing  of  their  reemploy- 
ment rlghU  in  private  employment  tinder 
this  section,  and  shall  make  appropriate  ar- 
rangements to  effectuate  such  rights  In 
Government  employment. 

(e)  Any  person  in  service  as  a  volunteer 
under  thU  Act  shall  be  permitted  to  vote 
In  person  or  by  absentee  ballot  in  any  gen- 
eral, special  or  primary  election  occurring  in 
the  State  of  which  he  Is  a  resident,  whether 
he  Is  within  or  without  such  State  at  the 
time  of  such  election.  If  under  the  law  of 
such  State  he  Is  otherwise  entitled  so  to 
vote  in  such  election;  but  nothing  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  require 
granting  to  such  person  a  leave  of  absence 
of  more  than  one  day  to  permit  him  so  to 
vote. 

DEFQdTIONB 

Sec.  25.  (a)  The  term  "abroad"  means  any 
area  outside  the  continental  United  States, 
.\laska,  and  Hawaii. 

(b)  The  term  "function"  includes  any 
duty,  obligation,  right,  power,  authority,  re- 
sponsibility, privilege,  discretion,  activity, 
and  program. 

(c)  The  term  "health  care"  Includes  all 
appropriate  examinations,  preventive,  cura- 
tive and  restorative  health  and  medical  care, 
and  supplementary  services  such  as  travel 
and  escorts  when  necessary. 

(d)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  or  any  other 
Act,  the  period  of  any  individual's  service  as 
a  volunteer  under  this  Act  shall  include — 

(I)  except  for  the  purposes  of  section  5(f) 
of  this  Act,  any  period  of  training  under  sec- 
tion 8(a)  prior  to  enrollment  as  a  volunteer 
under  this  Act;   and 

(II)  the  period  between  enrollment  as  a 
volunteer  and  the  termination  of  service  as 
such  volunteer  by  the  President  or  by  death 
or  resignation. 

(e)  The  term  "United  States  Government 
agency"  includes  any  department,  board, 
wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  or  in- 
strumentality, commission,  or  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

CONSTBUCTIOM 

Sec.  26.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  circum- 
stances or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and 
the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other 
circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  27.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Committee  amendments: 
On  page  18,  line  23,  strike  out  "for  training 
under  section  8(b)"  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 


of    "under    contract    pursuant    to    section 
10(a) (3)". 

On  page  19.  line  2,  strike  out  "101 "  and 
insert  "1101". 

On  page  20.  line  6,  after  "the  President" 
Insert  ".  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe.". 

On  page  20.  line  8,  sUike  out  "»15.000* 
and  insert  "$10,000". 

On  page  20.  line  9,  strike  out  "or  against 
any  United  States  private  organization  or 
firm  to  which  a  volunteer  has  been  deUiled 
or  assigned,". 

On  page  20,  line  17.  strike  out  "two  years ' 
and  insert  "one  year". 

On  page  21.  line  5.  strike  out  "Act—" 
and  insert  "Act". 

On  page  21.  line  6.  strike  out  all  of  line  6 
down  to  and  including  line  12. 

On  page  21,  line  18,  strike  out  "(2)". 
On  page  23.  line  9,  sUike  out  all  of  lines 
9  and  10  and  Insert  "Peace  Corps  NaUonal 
Advisory   Council    and    Peace    Corps   Career 
Planning  Board". 

On  page  23.  line  14.  Immediately  before 
"National  Advisory"  Insert  "Peace  Corps" 

On  page  23,  line  23.  immediately  before 
"Career  Planning*  insert  "Peace  Corps". 

On  page  24,  line  10.  ImmedUtely  after 
"for  each  day"  insert  ".  not  to  exceed  twenty 
days  In  any  fiscal  year  in  the  case  of  any 
such  member,". 

On  page  24.  line  22.  strike  out  "any  agency 
of  the  United  States  Oovemment "  and  Insert 
"the  Peace  Corps". 

On  page  25,  line  22.  after  tbe  word  "serv- 
ice" strike  out  ";  nor  shall  such  service" 
and  all  that  follows  down  to  the  period  In 
line  7  on  page  26. 

On  page  30.  line  19.  after  "properties" 
strike  out  the  balance  of  the  line  down  to 
and  including  line  21. 
On  page  31.  line  3.  strike  out  "purchase". 
On  page  31.  line  4.  after  the  word  "air- 
craft" strike  out  the  balance  of  the  line 
down  to  and  including  all  of  line  6. 

On  page  31.  line  14.  strike  out  "»3.500' 
and  insert  "•2,500". 

On  page  31,  line  15,  after  the  word  "for'" 
strike  out  "the  chief  of  any  special  mission 
or  staff  abroad  established"  and  Insert  "any 
Peace  Corps  country  representative  ap- 
pointed". 

On  page  31.  line  22.  strike  out  "$5,000"  and 
Insert  "$2,500". 

On  page  32,  line  3,  strike  out  all  of  line 
3  down  to  and  Including  line  12  and  Insert: 
"(7)  expenditures  (not  to  exceed  $5,000  In 
any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  be  otherwise 
provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act) 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law  to  meet  un- 
foreseen emergencies  or  contingencies  aris- 
ing In  the  Peace  Corps:  Provided,  That  a 
certificate  of  the  amount  only  of  each  such 
expenditure  and  that  such  expenditure  was 
necessary  to  meet  an  unforeseen  emergency 
or  contingency,  made  by  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  or  his  designee,  shall  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount  therein 
specified;" 

On  page  34,  line  5,  strike  out  "final  selec- 
tion for  service  abroad"  and  Insert  "com- 
mencement of  training". 

On  page  34,  line  17.  after  the  word  "the" 
Insert  the  words  "Peace  Corps". 

On  page  34,  line  18,  before  "Career"  Insert 
"Peace  Corps". 

On  page  35,  line  3.  strike  out  all  of  lines 
3  down  and  Including  line  5  and  insert: 

"Sxc.  18.  The  Mutual  £>efense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  functions  carried 
out  luider  this  Act  except  In  cases  where 
the  President  shall  determine  that  such  ap- 
plication would  be  detrimental  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States." 

On  page  35.  line  16,  strike  out  all  of  lines 
18  down  to  and  including  line  24,  and  on 
page  36  strike  out  all  of  line  1  down  to  and 
including  line  16  and  Insert: 

"Sec.  20.  Section  206  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  425) 


is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  'or'  Im- 
mediately preceding  clause  (11)  of  section 
205(b)(2)(A)  and  by  adding  Immediately 
after  that  clause  the  following:  'or  (ill)  not 
In  excess  of  three  years  during  which  the 
borrower  Is  in  service  as  a  volimteer  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act:  Provided.  That  thU 
clause  shall  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  then  obligee 
Institution,'." 

On  i>age  37,  line  3.  strike  out  all  of  line  3 
down  to  and  Including  line  28.  and  on  page 
38.  strike  out  all  of  line  1  down  to  and  in- 
cluding line  12.. 

On  page  38.  line  14.  strike  out  "23"  and 
insert  "21". 

On  page  38.  Uae  17,  strike  out  lines  17  and 
18. 

On  page  39,  line  11,  strike  out  "retirement 
age  (as  defined  In  section  216(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  as  amended)"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "age  sixty-two". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amenctaients. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

C<Mnmittee  amendment  on  page  39,  line  22. 
strike  out  line  22  and  aU  of  section  24  and 
Insert: 

"SBC.  22.  All  persons  employed  or  assigned 
to  duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  investigated 
to  Insure  that  the  employment  or  assign- 
ment is  consistent  with  the  national  Interest 
In  accordance  with  standards  and  proce- 
dures established  by  the  President.  If  an 
Investigation  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
develops  any  data  reflecting  that  the  per- 
son who  is  tho  subject  of  the  Investigation 
Is  of  questionable  loyalty  or  is  a  question- 
able security  risk,  the  investigating  agency 
shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  InvestlgaUon  for  the  conduct  of  a 
full  field  Investigation.  The  resulU  of  that 
full  field  investigation  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  Initial  I  Investigating  agency,  and  to 
the  agency  by  which  the  subject  person  is 
employed,  for  Information  and  appropriate 
action.  Volunteers  shall  be  deemed  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"UNIVERSAL  MIUTABT  THAIMINO  AND  BEXVICZ  ACT 

"Sec.  23.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law  or  regulation,  service  in 
the  Peace  Corps  as  a  volunteer  shall  not  In 
any  way  exempt  such  volunteer  from  the 
performance  of  any  obligations  or  duties 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act. 

'^ORZiaN  LAWeUAOE  PBOFlCIEJfCT 

"SBC.  24.  Ko  person  shall  be  assigned  to 
duty  as  a  volunteer  under  this  Act  in  any 
foreign  counter  or  area  unless  at  the  time  of 
such  asslgnmbnt  he  possesses  such  reason- 
able proficiency  as  his  assignment  requires 
In  speaking  tie  language  of  the  country  or 
area  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

Mr.  HARSHA.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Habsha: 
On  page  43    line  5.  after  the  word  "Presi- 
dent"  Insert  the   following   new   sentence: 
"In  addition  to  persons  subject  to  the  pre- 
ceding   sentence,    all    other     persons    who 
directly    participate  In    training  volunteers 
shall  be   Investigated   to   insure   that  their 
participation  In  such  training  is  consistent 
with   the   national    Interest   in    accordance 
with  sUndards  and  procedures  established 
by  the  President." 

On   page   43,  line   13,  before    the   comma 
following  the  word  "employed"   Insert  the 
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following:  "or.  In  the  case  of  persons  de- 
scribed In  the  second  sentence  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps". 


Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  this  section,  it  provides  for 
minimum  security  procedures  for  em- 
ployees and  voliinteers  in  this  program, 
but  it  does  not  make  any  provision  for 
security  procedures  for  instructors  in 
colleges  and  universities  and  private 
agencies  that  may  instruct  or  indoctri- 
nate these  volunteers. 

Now,  my  amendment  to  the  Peace 
Corps  bill  would  simply  provide  that  all 
instructors  in  this  program,  whether 
they  be  members  of  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
staff.  Or  whether  they  be  members  of  col- 
leges or  universities  or  private  agencies 
who  are  instructing  these  young  people, 
possibly  under  contract  with  the  U.S. 
Government,  must  tmdergo  an  investi- 
gation to  determine  their  loyalty. 

This  area  of  instruction  is  a  natural 
for  the  Communists  to  infiltrate.    These 
instructors   and  other  persons  charged 
with  indoctrinating  the  Peace  Corps  may 
never  be  delegate^'  to  duty  in  the  back- 
ward countries  we  wish  to  uplift  in  the 
ways  of  democracy,  bu*  the  influence 
they  exert  on  the  young  Corpsmen  who 
go  abroad  could  be  tremendous.    A  word 
here  or  there  by  a  leftwing  instructor 
could  change  the  judgment,  tiiinking, 
and  decisions  of  these  young  Corpsmen. 
As  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said.  "It  has  long 
been  a  basic  tenet  of  Communist  strategy 
to  control  for  its  own  evil  purposes  the 
explosive  force  which  youth  represents." 
Communists,   we   need  no   reminder, 
are  clever  infiltrators  in  any  movement 
In  which  they  feel  they  can  further  their 
diabolical  plans.    They  are  using  more 
subtle    approaches   daily   to   warp   the 
thinking  of  our  young  people.     What 
better  targets  than  the  minds  of  young 
folks  about  to  go  out  to  represent  this 
country  and  to  try  to  mold  the  minds 
and  actions  of  persons  who  have  been 
bypassed    by    modem    machines    and 
technology. 

What  a  blow  it  would  be  to  this  coun- 
try's foreign  policy  If  we  inadvertently 
sent  out  young  people  who  had  been  in- 
doctrinated or  instructei  by  Commtinist- 
inclined  instructors  to  help  train  and 
e  :!ucate  the  undeveloped  nations. 

The  great  majority  of  our  young  peo- 
ple are  of  unquestioned  patriotism  and 
dedication  to  all  that  is  American ;  how- 
ever, unfortunately.  Communists  with 
their  insidious  scheming  have  made  in- 
roads on  our  college  campuses.  They 
have  likewise  managed  to  poison  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  instructors.  It  is 
these  leftwing  sympathizers  that  I  wish 
to  prevent  from  planting  the  seeds  of 
communism  and  socialism  in  our  young 
representatives. 

II  Communist-inspired  instructors 
should  infiltrate  this  program,  we  would, 
in  effect,  be  subsidizing  the  Communist 
movement.  We  would  be  using  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  promulgate  that  very 
conspiracy  which  is  dedicated  to  de- 
stroying us  and  the  American  way  of 
life. 

The  best  interests  of  this  country  de- 
mand that  we  prevent  such  action  as 
this.  My  amendment  would  prevent 
such  a  thing  from  occurring  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregoa 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  On  page  18 
of  the  bill  it  says: 

In  order  to  provide  for  participation  of 
foreign  nationals  In  the  training  of  volun- 


teers, •   •   •• 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  <m  this  sectiwi. 
how  would  it  work?  How  could  we  in- 
vestigate foreign  nationals? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  realize  that  that  is 
a  problem  and  I  have  drafted  my 
amendment  in  very  broad  terms,  leav- 
ing a  great  amount  of  leeway  and  dis- 
cretion to  the  President  to  establish 
standards  of  procedure  under  which  to 
do  it. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield. 
Mrs.  GREJEN  of  Oregon.  If  I  heard 
the  reading  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment correctly,  it  says  that  in  addition 
to  persons  subject  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, that  "all  other  persons  who  di- 
rectly participate  in  training  vohmteers 
shall  be  Investigated.**  I  repeat,  "shafl 
be  investigated." 

What  discretion  Is  left  and  how  would 
it  apply  to  foreign  nationals?  They  are 
mentioned  on  page  18,  also  on  page  19. 
There  are  foreign  nationals  who  are  in- 
volved directly  in  the  training  of  the 
volunteers  under  this  program. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  realize  that,  and 
that  it  presents  a  dlfBculty  that  has  to 
be  worked  out,  but  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  hroad  enough  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent sufficient  leeway  that  he  can  in- 
vestigate according  to  the  standards  he 
thinks  are  appropriate  in  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment. 

The     gentleman     from     Ohio     [Mr. 
Harsh  a]   says  he  realizes  the  diflBculty 
his    amendment   preswits,    then   states 
that  he  thinks  his  amendment  is  broad 
enough  to  meet  the  prcrfalems.    I  suggest 
that  it  is  entirely  too  broad  for  this  Con- 
gress to  pass  any  legislation  in  which 
we  say  we  will  investigate  nationals  of 
other  countries.    The  bill  contains  the 
phrase  on  page  43:  "Is  of  questionable 
loyalty."    What   does   this   mean?    To 
whom  is  the  foreign  national  to  be  loyal? 
His  own  country  or  the  United  States? 
I  would  also  direct  some  questions  to 
the   chairman   of   the   committee,  if   I 
may.  in  regard  to  all  of  section  22.    Is 
my  understanding  correct  that  we  will 
use,  and  in  fact  are  using,  some  univer- 
sities in  Africa  for  the  training  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers? 
Mr.  MORGAN.    That  is  correct 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Then  would 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  please 
teU  me  how  section  22  will  be  applied 
and  how  we  will  carry  on  an  investiga- 
tion of  people  who  are  involved  in  thia 
program.    Do  we   propose   in  this   act 
that  we  will  send  over  American  citizen* 
to  investigate  the  personnel  of  foreign 
universities  that  we  might  use  on  the 
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continent  of  Africa  or  the  University 
of  Jamaica,  or  any  other  foreign  college 
or  university? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  vmworkable  out- 
side of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  A  further 
question.  I  refer  not  only  to  the 
amendment  which  has  just  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Harsha]  but  to  section  22  of  the  bill  it- 
self, the  committee  amendment.  Would 
the  chairman  tell  me  how  this  would 
work?  Are  we  going  to  investigate  all 
persons  employed  or  assigned  to  duties 
under  this  act?  Does  not  the  commit- 
tee amendment  itself  say  we  will  go  over 
and  investigate  the  people  in  these  uni- 
versities and  colleges? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  do  not  count 
those  as  employees,  and  section  22  does 
not  cover  them. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  "All  per- 
sons employed  or  assigned  to  duty  under 
this  act."  Are  we  not  assigning  duties 
to  some  of  the  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities on  the  continent  of  Africa? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  think  we  as- 
sign duties  I  do  not  think  section  22 
will  apply  to  anybody  outside  of  the 
United  States. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  will  take 
the  word  of  the  chairman  that  that  is 
the  meaning  of  section  22.  But  I  would 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered to  the  committee  amendment  that 
all  persons  who  directly  participate  in 
the  training  of  volunteers  shall  be  in- 
vestigated. It  seems  to  me  it  is  unwise 
and  unworkable,  and  it  goes  far  beyond 
what  the  gentleman  said,  and  that 
there  will  indeed  be  great  difficulty 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  As  I  understand  it. 
these  universities  are  going  to  instruct 
these  students  and  the  universities  are 
employed  under  a  contract  with  the 
Peace  Corps  Agency.  They  are  not 
covered  by  the  provision  that  is  in  the 
bill. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  says  "all  other  per- 
sons who  directly  participate  in  the 
training  of  volunteers  shall  be  investi- 
gated." That  includes  foreign  nationals 
as  well  as  American  citizens. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  My  amendment  goes 
further  than  the  bill.  I  was  simply 
trying  to  answer  the  gentlewoman's 
question  as  to  what  was  meant  by  "em- 
ployees." My  amendment  covers  every- 
body, whether  they  are  under  contract 
or  what.  It  requires  them  to  have  an 
mvesUgation.  Would  the  gentlewoman 
want  a  Communist  teacher  instructing 
our  young  people  in  these  foreign  uni- 
versities? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  trust  the 
gentleman  is  asking  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion. I'm  sure  he  would  not  suggest  that 
any  Member  of  the  House  wants  Com- 
munists to  teach  our  American  youth. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  certain  that  the 
gentlewoman  does  not  want  any  such 
thing  to  happen.  And  I  certainly  do  not 
question  her  motives.  How  can  we  pre- 
vent it  if  we  do  not  have  an  amendment 
such  as  this? 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  we  have  a  contract 
with  Ohio  State.  Does  he  want  us  to 
go  out  and  have  a  field  investigation  of 
every  professor  in  Ohio  State? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Is  the  gentleman  in- 
ferring they  could  not  stand  up  under 
investigation? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  inferring  nothing. 
Because  the  gentleman  sayt?  there  are 
some  Communists  there  does  not  make 
it  so. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  do  not  infer  that 
there  are  Communists  at  Ohio  State.  I 
believe  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
submit  to  an  investigation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  heard  too  many 
demagogs  talk  about  Communists  be- 
ing in  Ohio  State. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  pending 
amendment.  The  idea  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  one  which  should  be  very 
interesting  to  each  and  every  one  of  us. 
There  has  been  a  lot  o:  concern  ex- 
pressed about  these  volunteers,  recruits, 
selectees — I  do  not  know  how  you  prop- 
erly refer  to  them.  His  amendment, 
while  possibly  of  a  difficult  nature  to  fit 
into  this  section  of  the  bill  raises  an  is- 
sue which  outweighs  this  shortcoming. 
Here  we  see  a  distinct  possibility  that 
our  young  people  will,  under  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment contract,  be  instructed  abroad 
by  instructors  who  may  be  Socialist. 
Communist  or.  at  least,  hostile  to  our  way 
of  life.  The  same  danger  is  present  if 
they  are  instructed  by  similarly  minded 
instructors  in  this  country. 

Both  in  the  hearings  and  on  the  floor 
today  there  has  been  expressed  many 
times  a  great  concern  about  these  young 
people  and  I  assume  most  of  them  will 
be  young  people.  Concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  how  they  will  conduct 
themselves.  We  argued  yesterday  as  to 
whether  they  would  be  able  to  sell  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha  1  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  bringing  up  a  point  which 
should  cause  each  one  of  us  to  think 
seriously.  Admittedly,  it  is  a  difllcult 
amendment  and  the  points  raised  as  to 
its  difficulty  in  administration  are  valid. 
Admittedly,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  some 
of  the  instructors  in  these  other  coun- 
tries might  think  of  our  way  of  life.  We 
should  each  consider,  however,  that 
under  the  setup  of  this  bill  these  young 
people  for  whom  we  have  expressed  such 
a  concern  whether  or  not  they  could 
even  spend  $75  without  causing  an  in- 
ternational incident,  may  in  some  in- 
stances go  to  Africa  or  any  place  over- 
seas and  come  under  instructors  who 
might  not  have  anything  in  common 
with  our  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha]  has 
an  amendment  which  is  difficult  to  place 
in  this  bill,  but  he  has  brought  up  a  point 
which  needs  to  be  reiterated  and  under- 


lined as  to  what  the  problems  are  In  this 
bill  and  exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  mentioned  yesterday 
that  I  was  afraid  that  a  bill  like  this,  al- 
though it  had  good  motives,  although  it 
had  good  intentions,  might  end  up  to  be 
the  personification  or  the  embodiment 
of  that  book  entitled  "The  Ugly  Ameri- 
can." This  is  especially  a  danger  if  we 
allow  our  young  people  to  be  instructed 
by  people  who  are  antithetical  to  our 
way  of  life.  I  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  exactly  where  we  could  be 
headed. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  On  page  43, 
may  I  direct  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  line  7  to  the  effect  that  the  person 
who  is  the  subject  of  the  investigation 
is  of  questionable  loyalty,  and  if  as  s\ig- 
gested.  that  we  as  Americans  have  a 
right  to  go  over  and  investigate  the 
faculty  and  the  personnel  at  a  univer- 
sity, we  will  say,  in  Nigeria,  may  I  ask 
who  determines  to  whom  that  national 
is  loyal? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  assume 
that  the  young  men  and  young  women 
who  are  going  over  there  are  going  to 
be  loyal  to  our  country.  Therefore,  we 
would  not  want  anything  taught  to  them 
antithetical  to  the  best  interests  of  t!iis 
country. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  But  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  the  loyalty 
of  the  person  who  is  on  the  faculty  of 
the  university  in  Nigeria,  and  who  is  a 
national  of  that  country.  Whom  do  you 
want  him  to  be  loyal  to?  Do  you  want 
him  to  be  loyal  to  Nigeria  or  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  it  is  cer- 
tainly right  for  a  Nigerian  to  be  loyal 
to  Nigeria,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
necessarily  of  and  by  itself  means  this 
Nigerian  should  have  a  carte  blanche  to 
inculcate  our  Peace  Corps  men. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Then,  all 
right. 

Mr  AI^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Would  this  mean  that 
the  Federal  Government  could  investi- 
gate a  State  university  run  by  a  State 
under  the  direction  of  a  State  legislature 
and  a  State  government? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  assume  it 
would  mean  that  persons  in  a  university 
who  instruct  Peace  Corps  men  would  be 
subject  to  a  loyalty  check.  I  would  say 
"yes"  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
name  of  Ohio  State  University  was 
brought  into  this  colloquy  a  few  moments 
ago.  That  institution  happens  to  be  lo- 
cated in  my  district.  I  would  say  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  faculty  and  the 
administration  of  the  university  are  pa- 
triotic, loyal  Americans.  However,  if 
there  are  persons  at  the  university  who 
will   be   teaching   these   youths   in  the 
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Peace  Corps,  I  think  they  should  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  a  security  or 
loyalty  check.  If  such  an  investigation 
would  reveal  that  any  of  the  proposed 
instructors  had  questionable  sympathies, 
then,  of  course,  such  persons  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  program  and  sum- 
marily dismissed  from  the  university. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlenuin  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  This  amendment 
goes  not  to  anjr  searching  investigation 
of  the  University  of  Ohio,  or  any  other 
university,  as  I  understand  it.  It  pro- 
poses that  those  persons  under  contract 
for  instruction  or  for  training  purposes 
in  this  program  will  be  subject  to  such 
inquiry,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
JoHANSEN  1  that  the  statements  he  made 
earlier  relating  to  the  Peace  Corpsmen 
themselves  would  be  doubly  true  as  far 
as  their  instructors  are  concerned. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  well  be  that 
enough  has  already  been  said  in  con- 
nection with  this  amendment.  I  think 
the  discussion  has  certainly  demon- 
strated that  if  we  should  adopt  this  lan- 
guage we  would  have  something  that  is 
totally  unrealistic,  impractical,  and  very 
unwise.  As  the  discussion  has  also 
brought  out,  the  language,  principally  in 
section  22,  is  sufficiently  broad  to  cause 
problems,  perhaps,  when  we  put  the  lan- 
guage into  practice.  In  any  event,  the 
individuals  concerned  are  going  to  be 
subject  to  a  searching  investigation,  and 
in  my  opinion  It  would  be  as  wise  to  in- 
vestigate the  families  of  the  individuals 
who  are  to  be  employed  by  the  Peace 
Corps  as  the  faculty  which  would  teach 
them;  and  presumably  the  families  are 
in  this  country  whereas  the  faculties 
may  be  out  beyond  our  borders. 

I  think  the  amendment  speaks  for  it- 
self and  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  tlie 
enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask,  since  we  are  dealing  with 
foreign  nationals,  a  question  or  two  con- 
cerning section  9,  page  18  of  the  bilL 
Is  this  program  going  to  take  care  of 
paying  for  medical  care  and  so  forth  of 
the  foreign  nationals  employed  in  this 
organization?  Can  anybody  on  the  com- 
mittee tell  me  about  that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  j;>lease  repeat  his  ques- 
tion. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Are  the  American  tax- 
payers going  to  have  to  take  care  of  the 
medical  care,  the  pay,  transportation, 
and  everything  else,  of  the  foreign  na- 
tionals who  are  employed  by  the  Peace 
Corps? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  A  few  of  these  people 
will  be  brought  here  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  they  are  here  for  a  short  time. 
They  are  brought  in  to  teach  local  dia- 
lects and  give  other  t  aining  relating  to 
conditions  where  the  volunteers  will 
work.  They  get  health  protection  and 
per  diem  while  they  are  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  section  9  of  the  bill 
means  that  foreign  nationals  are  going 
to  be  brought  to  this  country?  Is  that 
what  it  means?  Or  are  we  going  to 
employ  foreign  nationals  in  other  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     We  will  do  both. 

Mr.  GROSS.     That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Some  we  are  bringing 
here  to  teach  our  people  because  we 
have  no  others  who  are  qualified  to  teach 
some  of  the  languages  the  volunteers 
will  have  to  use. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  read  from  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  of  August  24,  1961.  I  read  briefly 
from  a  news  story  which  says: 

Jan  Lemoyne  Hedges,  preparing  for  con- 
struction labor  In  a  hot,  primitive,  mos- 
quito-infested African  country,  shopped  for 
his  wardrobe  In  Dallas  Wednesday.  He 
bought  himself  a  tuxedo,  soft,  plain-toe 
shoes  and  silk  socks. 

For  a  member  of  the  Peace  Corps,  an 
outfit  dedicated  to  the  Idea  that  friends  can 
be  won  easier  with  brawn  instead  of  cock- 
tail diplomacy,  this  is  like  Fidel  Castro  shop- 
ping for  shaving  lotion. 

"Oh.  it's  a  'must'  for  Tanganyika,"  Hedges 
hastened  to  explain.  "We'll  associate  most- 
ly with  Britons  and  you  know  how  formal 
they  are.  There'll  be  many  social  functions 
we'll  attend  and  they  told  us  we  would  feel 
more  at  ease  with  tuxedoes  instead  of  dark 
sulU." 

I  am  just  wondering,  since  we  are  ap- 
parently going  to  hire  foreign  nationals, 
if  they  are  going  to  have  to  have  tuxe- 
does, too. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  have  been 
through  Africa  and  most  of  the  people 
there  did  have  them.  I  felt  I  had  to 
have  one  when  I  went  to  certain  func- 
tions there.  Believe  it  or  not,  they  know 
what  tuxedoes  are.  I  am  just  trying 
to  enlighten  the  gentleman  a  little  bit, 
because  he  does  not  like  to  travel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  how  those  two 
British  Commonwealth  citizens  were  at- 
tired the  other  day  when  they  were  put 
in  the  pot  in  Katanga  and  served  up  for 
a  meal. 

Mr.  HAYS.  My  guess  is  that  the  tux- 
edo would  not  make  them  taste  any  bet- 
ter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  LMr.  Gross]. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RyanI. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  It  seems  to 
me  tliat  this  would  open  a  Pandora's  box. 


which  means  we  would  be  invading  aca- 
demic freedom  on  every  college  campus 
of  the  country.  I  should  like  to  know 
from  the  gentleman  how  much  each  one 
of  these  investigations  will  cost,  and  how 
many  people  will  be  investigated.  It 
seems  to  me  also  that  he  ought  to  tell  us 
who  is  going  to  investigate  the  investiga- 
tors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mi-.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  JoklsonI. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  should  like  to  say, 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment,  that 
if  we  are  going  to  have  an  investigation 
of  the  loyalty  of  Nigerian  professors  in 
Nigeria,  we  will  start  talking  about  hav- 
ing an  Un-Nigerian  Activities  Commit- 
tee, and  how  silly  can  we  get? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  In  the 
first  place,  it  cannot  possibly  be  effective. 
If  there  is  going  to  be  a  sound  program 
there  has  to  be  sensible  and  effective 
training,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
universities,  and  you  will  not  get  that 
cooperation  with  this  kind  of  am«id- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

JOHANSEN]. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  If  it 
has  served  no  other  useful  purpose,  it 
has  directed  the  attention  of  this  Com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  these  trainees  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  instructors  and 
subject  to  the  indoctrination  of  instruc- 
tors who  by  their  very  location  cannot 
be  subjected  to  a  security  check.  If  the 
gentleman  who  wants  to  be  so  facetious 
about  investigating  the  investigators 
wants  to  can-y  the  point  to  the  ultimate, 
I  suppose  he  would  recommend  that  all 
security  checks  in  the  United  States  be 
abolished.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  tliat 
philosophy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Morgan!. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  this  amendment  is  unworkable. 
American  private  and  State  colleges  and 
universities  would  generally  regard  Fed- 
eral Government  investigation  of  their 
faculty  members  as  an  unreasonable  and 
unnecessary  Federal  interference  with 
State  or  private  educational  matters. 

Further,  each  loyalty  check  costs  from 
$400  to  $800.  No  security  information 
will  be  involved  in  this  program.  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  most  of  the 
college  faculties  around  this  great  coun- 
try. I  think  the  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hassha]  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Harsha)  there 
were — ayes  81,  noes  157. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 
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Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green  J  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  there  are  two  amendments  at 
the  desk — one  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  and  one  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieJ. 
As  I  say,  I  am  not  going  to  object,  but  I 
do  think  if  the  limitation  is  agreed  to, 
that  they  should  be  recognized  to  present 
their  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
inform  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that, 
of  course,  will  take  place  after  the  com- 
mittee amendments  are  disposed  of. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
many  more  committee  amendments  are 
there? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  three 
additional  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  siiggest  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania amend  his  request  to  provide 
for  20  minutes  of  debate  after  the  com- 
mittee amendments  are  disposed  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  and  I  would  like  just 
1  minute  to  speak  on  the  amendment  or 
even  30  seconds  would  do. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill,  and  all  amendments  thereto, 
close  in  20  minutes,  after  the  disposition 
of  the  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  first  of  all,  to 
page  18,  line  9.  which  reads: 

In  order  to  provide  for  participation  of 
foreign  nationals  In  the  training  of  volun- 
teers— 

Then,  going  down  to  line  16:  "engaged 
in  activities  authorized  by  this  Act  while 
they  are  away  from  their  homes,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law." 

I  take  it  this  means  "assignment  of 
duties  under  this  act." 

Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  call 
attention  to  page  19,  line  6,  and  lines 
23  to  25: 

In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  President  may  •  •  •  contract  with  In- 
dividuals for  personal  services  abroad,  and 
with  aliens    (abroad  or  within  the  United 


States)     for    personal    service*    within    %b» 
United  States — 

Then,  we  turn  to  page  43,  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  reads: 

All  persons  employed  or  assigned  to  duties 
under  this  act  shall  be  investigated  to 
Insure — 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say  if  the  in- 
dividuals— and  this  includes  foreign  na- 
tionals— if  the  person  investigated  is  of 
questionable  loyalty — then  there  will  be 
further  investigation  by  the  FBI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  lan- 
guage means  we  are  authorizing  the  in- 
vestigation of  aliens.  We  are  authoriz- 
ing a  loyalty  check  on  people  of  other 
countries. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentlewoman  is  ex- 
actly right.  If  you  were  to  employ  an 
alien  or  anybody  else,  if  you,  yourself, 
are  an  employer,  you  would  make  some 
investigation  of  them.  This  does  not  say 
anything  about  a  field  investigation  of 
the  FBI  or  anything  like  that.  It  mere- 
ly refers  to  information  that  may  be  ac- 
quired from  the  consuls  or  through  the 
ambassador  or  maybe  from  somebody  in 
the  embassy,  and  if  this  alien  is  a  suit- 
able person,  you  hire  him  and,  if  not. 
you  do  not  hire  him.  It  is  just  as  simple 
as  that. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  answer  this  ques- 
tion? In  the  committee  amendment  be- 
ginning on  Une  5,  this  language  is  to  be 
found : 

If  an  investigation  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  develops  any  data  reflecting  that  the 
person  who  Is  the  subject  of  the  investiga- 
tion is  of  questionable  loyalty — 

What  does  that  mean?  Questionable 
loyalty  to  whom — to  what  country? 
Questionable  loyalty  to  the  country  to 
which  he  belongs? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Of  course,  in  that  case  we 
would  be  talking  of  questionable  loyalty, 
if  it  involved  an  American,  of  question- 
able loyalty  to  the  United  States.  If 
the  person  is  an  alien,  if  his  loyalty  is 
questionable  as  to  the  country  or  the 
government  from  which  he  came  or  if  he 
is  a  Communist,  we  would  not  refer  that 
to  the  FBI  but  we  just  would  not  hire 
him. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  explanation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  does  not  seem  to  me  to  answer 
the  diflBculties  and  the  questions  in- 
volved here.  I  am  advised  the  FBI  itself 
is  opposed  to  this  section  22.  The  two 
gentlemen  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee do  not  seem  to  agree.  Earlier, 
the  distinguished  chairman  said  that 
section  22  will  not  apply  to  anybody  out- 
side the  United  States.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  says  it 
does  and  apparently  should  apply  to 
aliens  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  we  have 
no  right  to  authorize  investigations, 
loyalty  checks  on  people  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield,  I  submit  to  the 
gentlelady  that  you  do  not  hire  any- 


body without  an  investigation.  I  do  not 
care  who  they  are.  where  they  are,  or 
where  they  come  from.  Do  you  think 
for  a  moment  I  would  hire  somebody  just 
because  they  walked  across  the  street  and 
came  into  my  ofSce  looking  for  a  job? 
We  do  not  ask  the  FBI  to  investigate 
them. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  Question  the 
right  of  our  Government  to  investigate 
the  loyalty  of  an  American  citizen  but  I 
certainly  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
American  Government  investigating  the 
loyalty  of  foreign  nationals  in  other 
countries,  when  we  are  asking  their 
countries  to  help  provide  part  of  the 
training  for  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 
If  we  object  to  an  investigation  of  the 
faculty  at  Ohio  State,  we  ought  to  ob- 
ject to  an  Investigation  of  foreigners  at 
the  University  of  Nigeria  or  Ghana  or 
some  other  place.  I  think  this  is  an  un- 
wise amendment  and  I  urge  its  defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAmMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  44.  line  S.  strike  out  "continental 
United  States,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii"  and  In- 
sert "United  SUtes". 

Page  45,  line  3.  insert: 

"(f)  The  word  'transportation'  In  sections 
5(b)  and  6(2)  Includes  transportation  of  not 
to  exceed  three  hundred  pounds  per  person 
of  unaccompanied  necessary  personal  and 
household  effects." 

Page  46,  line  16.  Insert: 

"TTTLE  n AMKNDMCNTS  OF  INTXKNAL  RXVSNUI 

COOK  AND  SOCIAL  SECUKXrT    ACT 

"Taxation  of  allowancts 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  B12  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exemp- 
tion from  gross  income  for  certain  allow- 
ances) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

'■'(3)  PxACi  coxps  ALLOWANCKS. — In  the 
case  Of  an  Individual  who  Is  a  volunteer  or 
volunteer  leader  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  and  members  of  his  family, 
amounts  received  as  allowances  under  sec- 
tion 5  or  6  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  other  than 
amounts  received  as — 

"  '(A)  termination  payments  under  section 
5(c)  or  section  6(1)  of  such  Act, 

"'(B)   leave  allowances, 

"■(C)  if  such  individual  Is  a  volunteer 
leader  training  In  the  United  States,  allow- 
ances to  members  of  his  family,  and 

"  '(D)  such  portion  of  living  allowances  as 
the  President  may  determine  under  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  as  constituting  basic  com- 
pensation.' 

"(b)  Section  1303(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of 
back  pay)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

*"(4)  Termination  payments  imder  section 
6(c)  or  section  6(1)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
which  are  received  or  accrued  by  an  Indi- 
vidual during  the  taxable  year  on  account 
of  any  period  of  service,  as  a  volunteer  or 
volunteer  leader  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
occurring  prior  to  the  taxable  year.' 

"(c)  Section  8401(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  the  definition 
of  wages  for  purposes  of  the  collection  of 
Income  tax  at  source  on  wages)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
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':  or',  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"'(13)  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  law 
other  than  section  5(c)  or  6(1)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  for  service  performed  as  a  volun- 
teer or  volunteer  leader  within  the  meaning 
of  such  Act.' 

"(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  taxable  ye«a-s  ending  after  March 
1.  1961.  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  re- 
muneration paid  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

"Social  tecurit}/  coverage 
"Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  Section  3121(1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
computation  of  wages  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"'(3)     PZACZ     CORPS     VOLUNTEER     SREVICK. 

For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  performing  service,  as  a  volun- 
teer or  volunteer  leader  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  to  which  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8121  (p)  are  applicable,  the 
term  "wages"  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section.  Include 
as  such  Individual's  remuneration  for  such 
service  only  amotmts  paid  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6(c)    or  6(1)    of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.' 

"(2)  Section  3121  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection; 

"'(p)  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  Service. — 
For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term  "em- 
ployment" shall,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  in- 
clude service  performed  by  an  Individual  as 
a  volunteer  or  volunteer  leader  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.' 

"(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3122  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  Federal  service)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  'section  3121  (m) 
(1)  are  applicable,'  the  following:  'and  In- 
cluding service,  performed  as  a  volunteer  or 
volunteer  leader  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act,  to  which  the  provisions  of 
section  3121  (p)   are  applicable,'. 

"(4)  Section  6051  (a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  receipts  for  employees)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  'In  the  case  of  compensation  paid 
for  service  as  a  volunteer  or  volunteer  leader 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
the  statement  shall  show,  in  lieu  of  the 
amount  required  to  be  shown  by  paragraph 
(5),  the  total  amount  of  wages  as  defined  In 
section  3121(a),  computed  In  accordance 
with   such   section   and   section   3121(1)  (3).' 

"(b)(1)  Section  210  of  the  Social  Secm-lty 
Act  (42  use.  410)  U  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"  'Peace  Cokps  Volunteer  Service 

"'(o)  The  term  "employment"  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a).  Include  service  performed  by  an  Indi- 
vidual as  a  volunteer  or  volunteer  leader 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.' 

"(2)  Section  209  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
409)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  'For  purposes  of  this  title.  In  the  case  of 
an  Individual  performing  service,  as  a  volun- 
teer or  volunteer  leader  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  to  which  the  pro- 
visions of  section  210(o)  are  applicable,  (1) 
the  term  "wages*  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in- 
clude as  such  individual's  remuneration  for 
such  service  only  amounts  certified  as  pay- 
able pursuant  to  section  5(c)  or  6(1)  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act,  and  (2)  any  such  amount 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  paid  to  such 
Individual  at  the  time  the  service,  with  re- 
spect to  which  it  is  paid,  Is  performed.' 

"(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  205 (p) 
(1)    of   such   Act    (42   U.S.C.    405(p)(l))    is 


amended  by  inserting  after  'are  applicable,' 
the  following:  'and  Including  service,  per- 
formed as  a  volunteer  or  volunteer  leader 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
to  which  the  provisions  of  section  210 (o) 
are  applicable,'. 
"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 

(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  service  performed  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  the  case  of 
any  Individual  who  Is  enrolled  as  a  volunteer 
or  volunteer  leader  under  section  16(a)  of 
this  Act,  sucr.  amendments  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  service  performed  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  such  enrollment." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  JuddI. 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Itrr  Juno: 
On  page  23,  line  22.  strike  out  subsection 

(b)  from  line  22  on  page  23  through  line  3 
on  page  24. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  para- 
graph that  this  amendment  would 
strike  out  is  very  short,  and  I  would  like 
to  read  it: 

The  President  may  app>oint  to  member- 
ship in  a  board  to  be  known  as  the  Peace 
Corps  Career  Planning  Board  persons  espe- 
cially qualified  to  advise  and  consult  with 
the  President  with  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  and  programs  designed  to 
assist  the  future  careers  of  volunteers  after 
conclusion  of  their  service. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  these  men  and 
women  are  sufficiently  well  qualified  to 
be  able  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  dis- 
tant, primitive  countries  with  incredibly 
complicated  problems,  help  them  de- 
velop those  countries  in  the  fields  of 
education,  health,  highways,  agricul- 
ture, and  other  needed  improvements, 
surely  these  individuals  are  sufficiently 
well  qualified  to  be  able  to  decide  and 
plan  their  own  careers.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  right  to  provide  special  privileges 
for  these  volunteers  as  against,  for  ex- 
ample, the  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  when  they  come  home  from  diffi- 
cult assignments  abroad.  We  have  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  for  them; 
and  employers  give  them  assistance  in 
becoming  reemployed.  The  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  do  not  need,  or  want,  more. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  maybe  we 
can  get  better  persons  to  go  into  the 
Peace  Corps  if  they  know  that  when 
they  come  back  there  will  be  a  special 
board  all  set  up  to  advise  the  President 
how  best  to  help  them  get  jobs  where 
their  special  talents  can  be  most  effec- 
tively used.  I  know  it  will  also  be  said 
that  this  Board  is  not  to  help  the  volun- 
teers, but  to  help  oui*  country,  that  we 
should  make  special  efforts  to  induce 
these  individuals  to  get  into  government 
service  or  teaching.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
doubt  that  men  and  women  of  the  out- 
standing qualities  and  caliber  of  these 
men  and  women  would  count  it  a  com- 
pliment, or  an  inducement  to  join  the 
Peace  Corps,  to  be  told  that  when  they 
come  back,  they  are  to  be,  as  somebody 
has  said,  wet-nursed  by  a  Government 
agency  set  up  for  that  particular 
purpose. 


I  speak  with  a  certain  amoimt  of  feel- 
ing on  such  work  abroad.  I  went  to 
China  at  the  age  of  25,  and  I  lived 
there  for  6  years  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
Peace  Corps  volunteer.  My  income  was 
$600  a  year.  There  was  one  period  of 
almost  2  years,  in  which  I  saw  only  one 
white  person,  a  sick  Austrian  priest  who 
was  carried  by  his  loyal  supporters  over 
the  mountains  for  6  or  7  days  in  a  sedan 
chair  or  litter,  only  to  die  the  day  after 
he  arrived.  I  never  felt  sorry  for  myself. 
I  learned  more  in  those  years  than  in 
any  other  period  of  my  life.  I  know  the 
thrills  and  the  sense  of  usefulness,  as 
well  as  the  hardships,  the  loneliness,  and 
all  the  rest  that  can  come  from  this  kind 
of  isolated  hard  work  under  primitive 
conditions. 

I  envy  these  youths  the  opportunity 
they  will  have.  I  have  great  hopes  for 
them  and  for  this  organization,  if  it  will 
be  kept  simple  and  sacrificial.  It  can 
fill  a  great  need  that  we  have  not  pre- 
viously begun  to  meet,  if  the  men  and 
women  are  called  and  prepared  to  go 
out  with  no  thought  of  personal  reward 
and  no  thought  of  what  they  are  going 
to  do  m  the  next  50  years,  but  in  terms 
of  the  service  they  can  render  to  the 
needy  peoples  to  whom  they  go  and 
among  whom  they  are  to  live.  Their 
concern  is  to  help  build  a  world  of  order, 
development,  and  peace.  Let  us  not 
spoil  that,  may  I  call  it,  purity  of  motive. 

This  section  actually  downgrades  the 
volunteers. 

They  are  not  primarily  concerned 
with  how  much  they  are  going  to  gel 
in  benefits,  or  what  they  are  to  be  later. 
They  join  up  for  what  they  can  do  right 
now  for  the  country  to  which  they  are 
sent,  and  to  their  own  country. 

Let  us  strike  this  section  out  of  the 
bill  and  keep  it  as  it  was  intended  to 
be,  a  mobilization  of  the  fine,  idealistic, 
educated,  sensitive,  unselfish  youth  of 
America,  to  go  out  and  give  2  years 
of  their  lives  in  service  to  needy  and 
grateful  people.  The  qualities  that  en- 
able them  to  succeed  there  will  open 
plenty  of  doors  of  great  usefulness  for 
them  and  for  our  covmtry  on  their  re- 
turn. 

The  Senate  has  stricken  this  section 
out.  We  ought  to  do  the  same  and 
improve  the  bill  accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Judd)  there 
were — ayes  145,  noes  88. 

So  the  amendment  Vas  agreed  to. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Qun:     On 

page  23,  line  15,  after  "councU"  insert  "25."' 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
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Mr.  GOODELL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  point  out  that  there  is 
in  this  bill  an  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  providing 
that  Peace  Corps  participants  shall  have 
the  repayment  of  loan§,  if  they  have  re- 
ceived loans  under  the  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  suspended  for  a  period  up  to  3 
years.  During  that  time  the  interest  on 
the  defense  education  loan  is  suspended. 

I  do  not  understand  why  this  has  not 
come  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  But  aside  from  that,  the 
Senate  bill  went  further  than  the  bill  we 
have  before  us  here.  In  addition  to  the 
suspension  of  3  years  for  repayment  and 
interest,  there  is  a  forgiveness  procedure 
comparable  to  the  forgiveness  for 
teachers  who  receive  loans  vmder  the 
Defense  Education-'Ac^where  they  will 
be  forgiven  10  ^rcent  each  year  up  to 
a  maximum  of  ^0  percent. 

I  think  I  expr^  the  feeling  of  a  very 
substantial  num|ber  of  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Bducation  and  Labor  in 
opposition  to  extension  of  this  forgive- 
ness procedure  in  the  Defense  Education 
Act.  I  would  hope  our  conferees  will 
stand  firm  against  the  forgiveness  fea- 
ture that  was  adopted  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HAYS.  l[r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yields 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Tthe  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  struct:  that  out.  so  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  needs  to  be  too 
much  concerned  about  it. 

Mr.  GOODELLf  I  have  great  concern 
because  It  is  pas$ed  by  the  Senate,  and 
I  am  fearful  we  tvill  end  up  with  a  for- 
giveness feature  in  the  bill  that  comes 
back  to  us. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  A  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  we  have 
followed  his  guicjance. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  FRELiy  GHUYSEN.  In  my 
opinion,  we  should  logically  have  con- 
sidered this  in  th ;  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  I  do  think  that  the 
committee  amendment  is  in  accordance 
with  what  o\ir  committee  would  have 
done. 

I  hope  the  House  will  maintain  Its 
position  when  w;  do  go  to  conference 
with  the  rther  b<dy. 

Mr.  QUIE.  1 1  lank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  point  up.  I  feel  too  that 
the  conferees  sh<ruld  stand  firm  on  the 
position  of  the  House  and  that  it  will 
be  acceptable.      I 

The  CHAIRM/bf.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
Trom  Minnesota  \hLv.  Quiz]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment.    I 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  Gross: 


On  page  45  after 
Ing: 

"Sec.  27.  None  ol 
be   appropriated   In 


(1 )  to  pay  any  sala  -y  to  any  person  who  en- 


llne  12.  add  the  follow- 

the  funds  authorized  to 
thU  bin  shall  be  used 


g^ages  In  the  direct  or  Indirect  prcunotlon  of 
the  principle  or  doctrine  of  one  world  gov- 
ernment or  one  world  cltizenahlp;  (2)  for 
the  promotion,  direct  or  Indirect,  of  the  prin- 
ciple or  doctrine  of  one  world  government 
or  one  world  citizenship." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  speaks  for  itself.  Anyone 
who  can  read  knows  precisely  what  it 
means.  It  is  opposed  to  the  promotion 
of  one  world  governments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  LMr.  GrossI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  debate  on  the  Peace  Corps  bill  on  the 
floor  yesterday,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smtth]  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
people  who  had  trained  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  for  Peace  Corps  service  in  St. 
Lucia  is  a  55-year-old  schoolteacher 
from  Detroit.  To  fiu:ther  amplify  the 
Congressional  Record  on  this  point,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  St.  Lucia  is  an 
island  in  the  West  Indian  Federation, 
which  is  to  be  established  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, and  the  schoolteacher  in  question  is 
Miss  Madge  Shipp,  a  constituent  and 
close  personal  friend  of  mine.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
remarkable  and  courageous  woman. 

Madge  Shipp,  at  the  age  of  55.  has 
given  up  a  secure  future  and  an  Income 
of  $7,000  a  year  to  go  to  a  foreign  land 
and  earn  a  subsistence  wage.  This  is  re- 
markable In  itself,  but  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  hardships  she 
went  through  to  reach  the  security  she 
has  relinquished.  Family  financial  diffl- 
culties  forced  her  to  give  up  her  school- 
ing after  the  10th  grade.  She  was  un- 
able to  return  to  high  school  for  10  years, 
and  graduated  at  the  age  of  27.  She 
then  paid  her  way  through  the  first  3 
years  of  college  by  working  as  a  domestic 
servant. 

She  started  working  toward  a  master's 
degree  in  1943.  at  the  age  of  38.  She  was 
frustrated  again  by  financial  difflculties, 
and  had  to  stop  after  earning  18  hours 
of  credit.  She  went  back  to  complete 
her  graduate  work  in  1957,  but  was  told 
her  18  credits  were  no  longer  acceptable, 
and  that  she  would  have  to  start  all  over 
again.  Undaimted.  she  did  start  over 
again,  and  was  awarded  her  degree  from 
Wayne  University  in  1960. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  submit  that  this  rec- 
ord of  devotion  to  education  is  uniquely 
commendatory  in  these  times,  when  most 
people,  if  they  cannot  complete  their 
formal  education  in  one  continuous 
period,  just  do  not  bother  to  complete  it. 
The  city  of  Detroit  is  proud  of  its  daugh- 
ter, Mr.  Speaker,  and  Detroit's  loss  is  the 
Peace  Corps  gain. 

I  include  at  this  point  an  article  from 
the  Detroit  Teacher  of  September  1961 
about  Miss  Shipp.    This  is  the  oflBcial 


publication  of  the  Detroit  Federation  of 
Teachers. 

[The  Detroit  Teacher,  September  1981] 

Oaixamt  Miss  Shipf  Joins  Pkacx  Cokps 

Instead  of  returning  to  her  Carver  School 
(formerly  a.t  Independent  district;  since  1960, 
part  of  Oak  Park  district)  classroom  Sep- 
tember 5,  Madge  Shipp  took  off  for  the  island 
of  St.  Lucia  in  the  West  Indies  Federation, 
accompanied  by  16  other  Peace  Gorpamen. 

At  55  she  was  twice  the  average  age  of  the 
group  and  she  was  the  only  Negro. 

The  17  had  Just  finished  intensive  training 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  and  their  immed- 
iate destination  was  the  University  of  Agri- 
culture at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  where 
the  training  wlU  be  continued. 

They  are  enrolled  for  2  years  and  will 
receive  no  salary,  only  provisions  for  a  mea- 
ger living. 

"This  is  as  it  should  be."  said  Madge.  "I 
do  not  Intend  to  go  and  Just  touch  the  edges 
or  scratch  the  surface.  I  Intend  to  Mve,  If 
not  Just  like  the  people  I  am  trying  to  help, 
no  more  than  one  step  above  them.  This 
might  give  them  something  to  work  toward." 

Why  is  she  willing  to  make  such  a  finan- 
cial and  personal  sacrifice?  She  says  that 
"more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  in- 
tangibles in  life.  There  is  a  common  bond 
between  all  peoples — we  are  all  human 
beings." 

Miss  Shipp  heard  about  the  Peace  Corps 
during  the  presidential  campaign  and  would 
have  been  one  of  the  first  volunteers  except 
that  she  thought  only  young  people  were 
wanted.  But  one  day  she  asked  at  Wayne 
State  University  whether  the  Peace  Corps 
would  consider  someone  her  age. 

The  answer  was,  "Madge,  the  Peace  Corps 
would  be  lucky  to  get  someone  like  you." 
That  evening  she  filled  out  her  question- 
naire and  mailed  it  to  Washington. 

Members  of  her  family  and  her  friends 
have  told  her  she  is  making  a  big  mistake. 
They  know  what  sacrifles  she  has  made  to 
reach  her  $7,000  teaching  job  and  the  finan- 
cial security  and  community  prestige  it  car- 
ries. They  know,  for  instance,  that  family 
finances  forced  her  to  leave  school  after  the 
10th  grade  and  that  she  was  unable  to  return 
to  finish  high  school  for  10  years. 

But  Miss  Shipp  says  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  she  is  dedicated  to  the  Peace  Corps 
Idea.  She  knows  what  it  is  like  to  want  an 
education  and  not  be  able  to  go  to  school. 
She  has  paid  tuition  for  many  deserving 
boys  and  girls  and  planned  to  bring  African 
children  to  the  United  States  and  see  them 
through  the  eighth  grade. 

Madge  was  25  when  he  returned  to  high 
school  in  1930.  She  was  graduated  in  1933. 
A  school  official  told  her  she  was  too  old 
to  go  to  college,  but  she  was  detemUned  to 
try. 

She  paid  her  way  for  the  first  3  years  at 
East  Michigan  University  (Tpsllanti)  by 
working  as  a  domestic. 

After  she  started  teaching  in  1937.  her 
mother  became  ill  and  most  of  her  money 
had  to  go  for  medical  expenses. 

In  1943,  Miss  Shipp  began  studying  for  a 
master's  degree  at  Wayne  State  but  financial 
difficulties  forced  her  to  drop  out  of  school 
after  she  had  finished  18  semester  hours.  In 
1957.  she  went  back  to  complete  her  graduate 
work.  She  was  told  she  could  not  receive 
credit  for  the  18  hours  she  had  gained,  but 
would  have  to  begin  all  over  again.  This 
failed  to  discourage  her.  In  June  1060.  she 
received  her  master's  degree  from  Wayne. 

Of  her  training  course  at  Iowa  University, 
Madge  said,  "Before  I  went  there.  I  had  not 
taken  part  In  gymnastics  since  1027.  but  I 
participated  in  every  phase  of  training  for 
this  project.  The  second  day  there  I  swam 
for  the  first  tinoe  in  34  years.  It  wasn't  easy, 
but  I  swam." 
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In  St.  Lucia,  she  will  teach  in  an  elemen- 
tary school.  Her  work  and  that  of  the  other 
16  Peace  Corpsmsn  will  be  supervised  by 
Heifer  Project,  Inc..  a  nonprofit  organization 
which  distributes  livestock  and  poultry  to 
areas  throughout  the  world,  tinder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  government  of  St.  Lucia. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  the 
Peace  Corps  can,  at  so  modest  a  cost, 
harness  the  enthusiasm  and  good  will  of 
our  people  for  the  death  struggle  we  face 
with  Communist  tyranny.  If  Madge 
Shipp  and  other  enthusiastic  and  idealist 
Americans  are  the  measure  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  then  that  organization  will  be  a 
great  and  wonderful  instrument  for 
good.  Certainly  the  Peace  Corps  de- 
serves every  chance,  and  enactment  of 
this  bill  is  a  must  for  the  sake  of  our 
freedom. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Peace 
Corps  is  the  first  original  and  promising 
idea  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  that 
gets  to  the  heart  of  the  situation.  One 
serious  lack  in  our  diplomacy,  and  in  our 
foreign  aid  programs,  has  been  the  fail- 
ure to  establish  people-to-people  com- 
munication and  practical  helpfulness. 

The  bill,  to  establish  a  Peace  Corps 
to  assist  the  people  of  interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs 
for  skilled  manpower,  is  inspired  by 
our  consideration  for  people  in  back- 
ward areas  and  our  desire  to  help  them 
improve  their  standard  of  living. 

There  are  no  strings  attached  to  the 
Peace  Corps.  Our  sole  purp)ose  is  to  as- 
sist other  people  so  that  they  will  share 
in  progress.  Such  efforts  will  be  con- 
structive, in  the  material  and  the  spir- 
itual sense.  For.  by  working  with  the 
people  of  undeveloped  or  backward  areas, 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  build  the  con- 
fidence in  one  another,  born  of  over- 
coming problems  together — that  opens 
the  road  to  peace. 

There  are  few  precedents  to  guide  us. 
There  will  be  failures  from  which  we 
will  learn,  but  t^e  practical  idealism  of 
the  young  men  and  women  who  sacrifice 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
In  the  United  Stjates  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  underprivileged  people  else- 
where to  learn  the  basic  skills  that  will 
make  them  self-reliant,  is  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  human  dignity  at  its  best. 

The  $40  million  budget  will  enable  the 
Peace  Corps  to  have  2.700  men  and 
women  in  services  overseas  or  in  training 
by  the  end  of  fiBcal  year  1962,  and  will 
enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  enter  into 
training  contracts  with  universities  to 
train  additional  volunteers  during  the 
summer  of  1962. 

Training  for  each  project  will  take 
from  3  to  6  months,  most  of  it  spent  in 
the  United  States,  but  some  of  it  pro- 
vided in  the  country  to  which  the  vol- 
unteer is  sent.  Each  candidate  will  re- 
ceive a  thorough  medical  examination 
as  well  as  psychological  and  psychiatric 
tests.  He  will  be  screened  by  the  FBI. 
He  will  engage  In  60  to  66  hours  of  work 
a  week  on  concentrated  intellectual  and 
physical  effort.  Included  in  this  pro- 
gram will  be  training  in  such  subjects  as 
nutrition,  personal  health  and  sanita- 
tion, disease  prevention,  self-care  and 
mental  hygiene. 


The  volunteer  will  receive  living  al- 
lowances while  on  the  job,  but  no  pay. 
He  will  live  at  a  level  generally  similar 
to  that  of  his  host  covmtry  counterpart. 

In  the  words  of  Director  Shriver,  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  show  the 
world  that  "the  American  revolution  is 
on  the  move  again"  by  demonstrating 
that  young  Americans  have  "the  stam- 
ina, the  curiosity,  the  sympathy,  and  the 
responsibility  to  become  working  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States 
abroad." 

Sometimes  they  may  serve  under  con- 
ditions of  hardship,  but  in  helping 
others  they  will  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  American  people  on  the 
part  of  the  peoples  served,  and  a  better 
understanding  of  other  peoples,  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people. 

The  Peace  Corps  volunteers  represent 
the  often-frustrated  pioneering  spirit  of 
most  Americani,.  They  will  be  starting 
out  on  a  bold  adventure  to  faraway  and 
sometimes  primitive  places,  where  they 
will  show  how  freemen  and  freewomen 
work  for  progress  and  humanity. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  encourage  that 
people-to-people  communication  which 
is  essential  to  world  order,  world  well- 
being,  and  world  understanding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  7500)  to  provide  for 
a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  in- 
terested countries  and  areas  in  meeting 
their  needs  for  skilled  manpower,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  454,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unqualifiedly  and  un- 
equivocally, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
HJl.  7500,  to  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  288,  nays  97,  answered 
"present"  3,  not  voting  49,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  206] 

YEAS— 288 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

O'Brien,  HI. 
O'Brien,  N.Y. 
O'Hara,  ni. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
Olsen 
O'Neill 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Phllbln 
Pike 
Pllcher 
Pofl 
Price 
Puclnski 
Quie 
Rains 
Randall 
Reuss 
Rhodes.  Pa. 
Rlehlman 
Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Roudebush 
Roush 
Rutherford 
Ryan 

St.  Germain 
Santangelo 
Schenck 
Schneebell 
Schwelker 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Scranton 
Seely -Brown 
Selden 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shipley 
Slbal 
Slkes 
Slsk 

smith,  Iowa 
Smith.  Miss. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Thomas 
Thompson,  La. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thomberry 
Toll 

ToUefson 
Trimble 
Tupper 

Udall,  Morris  K. 
Ullman 
Vanik 
Van  Zandt 
Wallhauser 


Adair 

Gilbert 

Addabbo 

Goodell 

Addonlzio 

Goodllng 

Albert 

Granahan 

Alexander 

Grant 

Andersen, 

Gray 

Minn. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Anderson,  111. 

Green,  Pa. 

Ashley 

Griffin 

AspinaU 

Griffiths 

Ayres 

Gubser 

Bailey 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Baldwin 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Barrett 

Halleck 

Barry 

Halpem 

Bass,  Nil. 

Hansen 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Harding 

Bates 

Hardy 

Beckworth 

Harris 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Blatnlk 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Boland 

Hays 

Boiling 

Healey 

Bolton 

Hechler 

Bonner 

Hemphill 

Boykin 

Henderson 

Brademas 

Herlong 

Bray 

HoUfleld 

Breeding 

Holland 

Brewster 

Holtzman 

Bromwell 

Horan 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Huddleston 

Broomfield 

Hull 

BroyhUl 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Burke,  Ky. 

Inouye 

Burke,  Mass. 

Jarnian 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Jennings 

CahlU 

Jensen 

Cannon 

Joelson 

Chamberlain 

Johnson.  Md. 

Chelf 

Johnson,  Wis 

Chenoweth 

Jones,  Ala. 

Chiperfield 

Judd 

Church 

Karsten 

Coad 

Karth 

Cohclan 

Kastenmeier 

Collier 

Kee 

Conte 

Keith 

Cook 

KeUy 

Corbett 

Keogh 

Corman 

Kilday 

Cramer 

King,  Calif. 

Curtln 

King,  Utah 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Klrwan 

Daddario 

Kltchln 

Daniels 

Kluczynskl 

Davis,  John  W. 

Komegay 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Kowalski 

Dawson 

Landrum 

Delaney 

Lane 

Dent 

Langen 

Denton 

Lankford 

Dlggs 

Latta 

Dingell 

Lennon 

Dominlck 

Lesinski 

Donohue 

Llbonati 

Downing 

Lindsay 

Doyle 

Loser 

Dulski 

McCormack 

Dumo 

Mcculloch 

Dwyer 

McDowell 

Edmondson 

McFall 

Elliott 

McSween 

Ellsworth 

Macdonald 

Evlns 

MacGregor 

Fallon 

Machrowlcz 

Farbsteln 

Mack 

Fascell 

Madden 

Felghan 

Magnuson 

Fenton 

Mahon 

Flndley 

MaiUlard 

Flnnegan 

Marshall 

Pino 

Mathlas 

Flood 

May 

Fogarty 

Merrow 

Fountain 

Michel 

Frelinghuysen 

Miller,  Clem 

Friedel 

Miller. 

FiUton 

George  P. 

Gallagher 

Mills 

Oarmatz 

MoeUer 

Gary 

Monagan 

Qialmo 

Montoya 

f 


m 
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Walter 
Watts 
WelB 
Whalley 


AbblU 

Abernetby 

Alford 

Andrews 

Ash  brook 

Ashmore 

AucblndoM 

Avery 

Baker 

Baring 

Battln 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bsnnett,  Ulch. 

Berry 

Betts 

Bow 

Brown 

Bruce 

Burleson 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Colmer 

Cunningham 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Derounlan 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
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Wlltener 

Wl:ker8ham 

WianaU 

WiLlls 

HAYS— 07 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 

FKher 

Flrnt 

Oarland 

Oa  things 

Oavln 

Gl  inn 

Or  >S8 

Haley 

Ha  rrUon,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Hi(  istand 

HoITman,  m. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Ho  imer 

Jo:  lanaen 

Joiias 

Ki:  gore 

Klig.  N.T. 

Krox 

Kyi 

La  rd 

Lij  iscomb 

Mc  Entire 

Mc&tillan 

McVey 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Ma  tthews 

Meader 

Mliishall 

Mobre 


Wright 
Yates 
Zablockl 
Zelenko 


Marray 

Norblad 

Norrell 

Nygaard 

OKonskl 

Osmers 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Poage 

Ray 

Reece 

Reifel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rousselot 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherer 

Short 

Shrlver 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Vs. 

Taber 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Van  Pelt 

Wharton 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Winstead 
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Everett 


Poi  rester 


NOT 


Alger 

Anfuso 

Arends 

BUtcb 

Boggs 

Brooks,  La. 

Buckley 

Carey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cooley 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Dague 

Dooley 

Ford 

Frazler 

Hall 


Rivers,  S.C. 


VOTTNO — 49 


Ha  Tlson.  Va. 

H«>ert 

Ho  !ven 

Iks  rd.  Tex. 

Jol  inson.  Calif. 

Joi  les.  Mo. 

Keirns 

Kilburn 

Kunkel 

Mcponough 

Majrtln.  Mass. 

Mason 

Miller,  NY. 

Milliken 

PfDSt 

Pijnie 
Po  well 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 


Rabaut 

Rogers,  Tex. 

St.  George 

Saund 

Slier 

Slack 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Utt 

Vinson 

Weaver 

Westland 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Young 

Younger 


the   following 


Mr.  Ford  for 
Mr.  Clark  for,  w 
Mr.  Vinson  for. 

Carolina  against. 
Mr.  H6bert  for, 
Mr.  Ikard  for. 

glnla  against. 
Mr.  Anfuso  for, 
Mr.  Cooley  for, 
Mr.  Prazier  for 

against. 

Mr.  Powell  for, 
Mr.  Buckley  for 
Mr.    Arends 

against. 

Mr.  Johnson  o 

Utt  against. 

Mr.     Carey     foi 

against. 

Mr.  Kunkel  for 

fomia  against. 
Mr.  Boggs  for, 
Mr.  Younger  foi 


with  Mr.  Everett  against, 
th  Mr.  Forrester  against, 
with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 

nth  Mr.  Mason  against, 
with  Mr.  Harrison  of  Vir- 

wlth  Mrs.  Blitch  against, 
ith  Mr.  Alger  against, 
with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas 

^th  Mr  Kilburn  against, 
with  Mr.  Hoeven  against, 
with    Mrs.    St.    George 

California  for,  with  Mr. 

with     Mr.     McDonough 

with  Mr.  Wilson  of  CaU- 


fcr 


Until  further 


Mr.  Celler  with 
Mr.  Brooks  of  Lc 
Mr.  Jones  of 
Mrs.  Pfost  with 
setts. 

Mr.  Saund  with 
Mr.  Young  with 
Mr.  Thompson 
Mr.  Rabaut  wltt 


with 


Mr.  Hall  against. 
,  with  Mr.  Weaver  against. 


notice: 


:  ilr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 
\ilslana  with  Mr.  Dooley. 
Missouri  with  Mr.  Kearns. 
Mr.  Martin  of  Mossachu- 


Mr.  Plmie. 
Mr.  Slier. 

Texas  with  Mr.  MlUlken. 
Mr.  Westland. 


cf 


Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark].  If  he 
were  present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent, he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  who. 
if  he  were  present,  would  have  voted 
"yea."  I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R. 
7500. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  rules  and 
imtil  midnight  tomorrow  to  file  certain 
other  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE   FROM   THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  3156.  An  act  to  make  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  Immune  from  attachment 
or  garnishment  of  salaries  owed  to  its  em- 
ployees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.2325.  An  act  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  8072.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 


foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Ke- 
FAxnfKR,  Mr.  Smith  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  ScHOEPPEL,  and  Mr.  Hruska  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
8762)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  Increase  the 
amount  available  for  regular  business 
loans  thereunder." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8302)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  Senate  amendment  No.  2. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  further  insists  on  Its  amend- 
ment No.  2  to  the  above -entitled  bill  and 
asks  a  further  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

The  message  also  annoimced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  MoNRONEY,  Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr. 
Bridges,  and  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  902) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  requested  that  the 
House  return  to  the  Senate  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  14)  en- 
titled "Concurrent  Resolution  saluting 
'Uncle  Sam'  Wilson,  of  Troy,  N.Y., 
as  the  progenitor  of  America's  national 
symbol  of  "Uncle  Sam',"  with  the  ac- 
companying papers. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS,  1962 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (HJR.  8072)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  ac- 
tivities chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962.  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Rabaut, 
Natcher,  Cannon,  Rhodes  of  Arizona, 
and  Taber. 
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Mr.  NATCHKR.  Mi-.  Speaker.  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  manaevrs 
may  have  tmtil  midnight  Friday  to  file  a 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  raquesi  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMMUNITY  PROM  ATTACHMENT  OF 
SALARIES  OP  EMPLOYEES  OP  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL  COMPANY 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  3156)  to 
niake  the  Panama  Canal  Company  im- 
mune from  attachment  or  garniahment 
of  salaries  omed  to  its  employees,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clex-k  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

After  line  9,  insert: 

"Sac.  2.  TbaX  s«cUon  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
12,  1958,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

*  '8w?.  2.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  imme- 
diately upon  enactment  and  shall  cease  \o 
be  effective  on  md  after  October  15,  1961 ; 
PTovu%e€.  howewer,  ThAt,  eontracte  In  effect 
midnight  Septawitoer  14,  1961,  shall  ramain  in 
effect  untU  mktolcbt  October  15.  19«1.  unless 
such  contracts  terminate  earlier  by  their 
own  terms,  or  are  rendered  Ulegal  under  the 
terms  of  the  ftrst  section  of  this  Act.' " 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "'Aa  act  to 
make  the  Panama  Canal  Company  immune 
from  attachment  or  garnishment  of  salaries 
owed  to  its  emiployees,  and  to  amend  Hkt 
Shipping  Act,  Idia." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tiie  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motiOB  to  reconsider  w«s  laid  on  tbit 
table. 


CONSERVATION  OF  MIGRATORY 
WATEIiFOWL  BY  ACQUISITION  OF 
WETLANDS 

Mr.  DUIGELL  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
7391,  to  pronsote  the  conservation  of 
migratory  waterfowl  by  the  acquisition 
of  wet  lands  voA  other  essential  water- 
fowl habitat,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CERTAIN  CREDITS  AGAINST  FED- 
ERAL UNEMPLOYMENT  TAX 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a*  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker^ 
table  the  bill  (HJL  2585)  relating  to  the 
credits  against  the  emplojTiient  tax  in 
the  case  of  certain  successor  employers, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows : 

Page  2.  strike  out  all  after  line  18  over 
to  and  Including  line  4  on  page  8  and  In- 
sert: 

•*<b)  The  ameixlment  made  by  sabsectlon 
(a)  Shan  apply  with  respect  to  tbe  calendar 
year  1961  and  each  calendar  year  there- 
after. 


Sac.  2.  Slection  for  Qi>artzite  and  Clay  Used 
in  the  Production  of  Befractorj 
Products 

"(a)  ELEcnoK  tor  Past  Yeaius. — If  an  elec- 
tion is  made  imder  subsection  (c).  in  tbn 
ease  of  quarteite  end  clay  used  toy  tbe  mine 
owner  or  operator  in  the  productlaa  of  re- 
fractory products,  for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing section  nS(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (and  corresponding  provi&ioiis 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939j  for 
each  of  the  taxable  years  with  respect  to 
which  the  election  is  effective — 

**(!)  the  terra  'ordinary  treatment  proc- 
esses' shall  include  cnishing,  grinding,  and 
separating  the  mineral  from  waste,  but  shall 
not  include  any  subsequent  process;  and 

"<2)  the  gross  income  from  mining  for 
each  short  ton  of  such  quartsite  or  clay 
used  in  the  production  of  all  refractory 
products  sold  during  the  taxable  year  shall 
be  equal  to  87 '-i  percent  of  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  average  lowest  published  or  ad- 
vertised price,  or 

"'(B)  the  average  lowest  actual  aeUinc 
prloe.  at  which,  during  the  taxable  year. 
the  mine  owner  or  operator  offered  to  sell, 
or  sold,  such  quartzite  or  clay  (in  the  form 
and  condition  of  svrch  products  after  the 
nppMcatlon  of  only  the  processes  described  in 
pmragraph  ( 1 )  and  before  transportation 
from  ttie  plant  In  wtilch  «uc*i  proeeaaes  were 
applied).  For  purposes  of  tliis  paragraph, 
exceptional,  vnuEUai.  or  nominal  sales  or 
selling  prices  shall  be  disregarded.  If  the 
mine  ownex  or  operator  mak.es  no  sales  d,  or 
makes  only  exceptional,  unusual,  or  nomi- 
nal sales  of,  such  quartzite  or  clay  after 
application  of  only  the  processes  descrtbed 
in  paragraph  <1),  then  in  lieti  o<  t)he  price 
provided  for  in  sabparagrapto  (A)  «r  (V) 
there  shall  be  used  the  average  lowest  recog- 
nized selilrq;  prloe  for  the  taxable  year  for 
such  quartEite  or  clay  in  the  ioarketing  area 
of  the  mine  owner  or  operator  published  in 
a  trade  Journal  or  other  Industry  publication. 

"(bl  TrARs  TO  Which  Apfltcabli. — An 
election  made  under  subsection  tc)  to  have 
the  proviflians  of  this  aectlon  apply  lAiall  be 
effective  on  and  after  Janitary  1,  1«S1,  tor  aB 
taxable  years  beginning  before  Jannary  1^ 
IMl,  in  respect  of  which — 

"<1)   the  assesanent  of  a  deficiency. 

"(2)  the  refund  or  credit  of  an  overpay- 
ment, or 

**  (3 )  the  commencement  of  a  suit  for  re- 
covery of  a  refund  under  section  7405  of  the 
Internal  Revenoe  Code  cf  1»54, 

is  not  prevented  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  by  the  operation  of  any 
law  or  rule  of  law.  Such  etoctioB  shaB  alao 
be  effective  on  soul  after  lamiary  1.  1S51.  for 
any  taxable  year  beginning  before  January  1, 
1861.  In  respect  of  which  an  assessment  of  a 
deficiency  has  been  made  but  not  collected 
on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"(c)  Time  and  Manner  or  KuKmoM. — An 
election  to  have  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion apply  shall  be  made  by  the  taxpayer  on 
or  before  the  60th  day  after  the  date  of 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register  oC  final 
regulations  issued  under  authority  of  sub- 
section (f ) ,  and  shall  lie  made  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tions. Such  election,  if  made,  may  not  be 
revoked. 

"(d)  Statu  IMS  or  Limttstiows. — Notwith- 
standing any  other  law,  the  period  within 
which  an  assessment  of  a  deficiency  attrib- 
utable to  the  election  under  suhsecUoa  (c) 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  any  taxable  3^ar 
for  which  such  election  is  effective,  and  tiae 
period  within  which  a  claim  for  refund  ox 
credit  of  aa  overpayment  attributalkie  to  the 
election  under  sa^  subsection  may  be  made 
with  respect  k>  any  sucli  taxable  ]war.  shall 
not  expire  prior  to  one  year  after  the  last 
day  for  maiclag  an  election  under  subsection 
(«>.    An  election  by  a  taxpayer  under  aub- 


section  <c)  shall  be  considered  as  a  consent 
to  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

"(e)  TxKUs;  Applicabiutt  or  Other 
La"ws. — ^Except  where  uthexwlse  distinctly 
expressed  or  manifestly  Intended,  terms  used 
la  this  section  dball  have  tlie  same  meaning 
as  when  used  in  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code 
of  1954  (or  corresponding  provMons  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S9)  and  all  pro- 
visions of  law  shall  apply  with  re^Mct  to  tbte 
section  as  if  this  section  were  a  part  of  such 
Code  (or  corresponding  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1V39). 

"(f)  Regulations. — The  SecretHry  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  neoessary  to  carry  out 
tbe  proviaioits  of  this  aeettaa." 

Amend  the  title  so  aa  to  read:  "An  act 
relating  to  tbe  credits  against  tlie  emphqr- 
ment  tax  in  the  case  oC  certain  EucoeMor 
employers  and  to  provide  an  elaction  for  past 
taxable  years  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
tion of  gross  Income  from  mining  in  the  case 
of  quartzite  and  clay  used  in  the  production 
of  refractory  protfocts." 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  ttte  request  of  tbe  gentle- 
man irova  Arkansas? 

Tbeiv  was  no  obiection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reoonsHter  wm  laid  on 
Itie  table. 

Mr.  MITJfi.  Mr.  Speaker, I  «k  nnan- 
iraons  consent  Qiat  the  rentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Mason]  and  I  may  extend 
OCR*  remsrlcs  in  eic^anation  of  the  Sen- 
ate emendments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  ttie  request  of  the  switlcman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  dbjection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  tlie  bill.  ILR.  2585.  would 
have  permitted  State  unemployment 
taxes  that  were  psdd  by  a  predecessor 
employer  during  the  year  to  be  claimed 
as  a  credit  against  the  FWeral  unem- 
ployment tax  of  a  successor  employer 
for  that  year.  The  relief  provided  un- 
der the  House  bin  vould  have  been  retro- 
active to  all  years  after  1950. 

As  amended  by  Uxe  other  body,  the 
retroactive  feature  contained  in  the 
House  bill  was  eliminated  so  that  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  would  only  be  pro- 
spective In  application-  Tliis  amend- 
ment was  made  by  tlie  other  body  be- 
cause of  a  reversal  in  the  position  of  the 
Treasury  Department  as  to  the  credits 
against  Federal  unemployment  tax  lia- 
bility that  could  be  claimed  by  successor 
employers  in  prior  years  so  that  the  need 
for  retroactive  application  of  the  bill 
has  become  moot. 

The  other  body  also  amended  the 
House  bill  by  providing  an  election  for 
determining  the  base  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  percenrtage  depletion  de- 
duction allowable  in  the  case  of  clay  or 
quartzite  used  in  making  refractory 
products  for  years  prior  to  January  1, 
*1961. 

The  Members  of  the  House  wiE  re- 
call that  under  present  law  the  percent- 
age depletion  allowance  Is  determined 
by  multiplying  the  percentage  rate  ap- 
plicable to  the  particular  mineral  by  the 
value  of  the  mineral  at  the  point  at 
which  the  mining  process  ends.  This 
so-caiied   cutoff   point  in   the  case   of 
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clay  and  quartzlie  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  refractoryj  products  has  generally 
been  determined!  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  be  the  value  of  the  min- 
eral at  the  conclusion  of  the  crushing 
and  grinding  processes  applied  thereto. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Cannelton  Sewer 
Pipe  Co.  case,  ihe  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  contended  that  the  cutoff 
point  with  respect  to  such  quartzite  and 
clay  occiirs  whenj  the  minerals  are  ex- 
round. 

the  other  body,  tax- 
rtzite  and  clay  in  the 
stries  were  given  an 
election  to  use  a  cbtoff  point  after  crush- 
ing and  grinding]  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning before  January  1. 1961. 

The  amendmeikt  added  by  the  other 
body  also  provides  a  method  for  valuing 
the  quartzite  or  <ilay  where  the  election 


tracted  from  the  i 

As  amended  b^j 

payers  using  qu£ 

refractories    indi 


described    above 
amendment,  the 


value  of   87  Vi   pjrcent  of   the   average 


lowest  price  for 
fractory  clay  or 
him  during  the 


is  made.     Under   this 
taxpayer  shall  use  a 


which  the  groimd  re- 
quartzite  was  sold  by 

„  . taxable  year.    The  use 

of  this  figure  wp  preclude  controver- 
sies from  arising  between  taxpayers  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  with  re- 
spect to  the  value  of  refractory  quartz- 
ite and  clay  at  tljie  conclusion  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the]  crushing  and  grinding 
processes  thereto. 

The  election  provided  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  jthe  other  body  applies 
only  to  quartzit^  and  clay  used  in  the 
production  of  pijoducts  generally  recog- 
nized as  refractory  products  by  the  re- 
fractories industry,  such  as  clay  fire- 
brick and  special  shapes,  silica  brick  and 
shapes,  refractory  bonding  mortars  and 
the  like.  If  the  flection  provided  by  this 
amendment  is  trjade,  crushing,  grinding, 
and  separation  of  the  clay  or  quartzite 
from  waste  are  t6  be  treated  as  allowable 
mining  processes.  In  determining  the 
price  at  which  the  871/2  percent  referred 
to  above  is  to  be  applied,  the  average 
lowest  published  price  or  the  average 
lowest  selling  prijce  at  which  the  crushed 
and  ground  products  are  sold  during  the 
year  is  to  be  used. 

Under  the  aniendment  made  by  the 
other  body,  this  election  must  be  made 
on  or  before  60  days  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  fnal  regulations  by  the 
Treasury  Department  under  this  pro- 
vision. Once  :nade.  the  election  is 
irrevocable. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
passed  version  ol  H.R.  2585  was  designed 
to  correct  a  teclmical  deficiency  in  the 
Federal  tax  laws  pertaining  to  unem- 
ployment taxes.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
under  existing  Inw  a  corporation  which 
is  merged  or  consolidated  in  a  second 
corporation  iVithin  the  first  20  weeks  of 
the  taxable  yeai  is  not  treated  as  an 
employer  for  pun  x)ses  of  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax  put  generally  is  consid- 
ered an  employer  for  most  State  unem- 
ployment taxes.  I  As  a  consequence,  the 
corporation  that  s  merged  is  required  to 
pay  the  State  ta?  but  the  successor  cor- 
poration Is  denie  1  the  credit  against  the 
Federal  tax  for  the  State  taxes  paid  by 
the  first  corporation.  This  double  tax 
would  be  promoted  under  the  change 
proposed  in  H.R.  2585.    As  approved  by 


the  House  this  bill  would  have  been  ef- 
fective for  calendar  year  1951  and  sub- 
sequent years.  This  retroactivity  was 
considered  necessary  to  correct  unjust 
enrichment  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
as  a  consequence  of  the  deficiency  in 
existing  law. 

Since  the  House  action,  the  Treasury 
Department  has  concluded  that  a  suc- 
cessor corporation  resulting  from  a  stat- 
utory merger  or  consolidation  is  the  same 
employer  and  taxpayer  as  the  predeces- 
sor corporation  within  the  meaning  of 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act.  Thus,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  made  the  ret- 
roactivity in  the  House  bill  unnecessary, 
and  the  Treasury  Department  has  gone 
on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  2585  if  it  is  prospective  in 
its  application.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  amended  the  House  passed 
bill  to  make  it  apply  prospectively  only. 

Another  Senate  amendment  pertains 
to  the  percentage  depletion  deduction  in 
the  case  of  clay  and  quartzite  used  in 
making  refractory  products.  With  re- 
spect to  clay  and  quartzite  used  in  the 
production  of  refractory  products,  the 
administrative  practice  of  the  Treasury 
Department  has  been  to  treat  criishing 
and  grinding  as  mining  processes  so  that 
the  cutofT  point  for  depletion  computa- 
tion purposes  occurred  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  processes.  The  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  recently  decided  Cannel- 
ton case  cast  this  longstanding  admin- 
istrative practice  of  the  Treasury  in 
doubt  and  the  Government  has  recently 
contended  that  the  cutoff  point  appli- 
cable to  these  minerals  occurs  when  they 
are  extracted  from  the  ground.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  approved  an 
amendment  pertaining  to  the  cutoff 
point  with  respect  to  refractory  clay  and 
quartzite  granting  an  election  to  the 
taxpayers  to  use  a  cutoff  point  after 
crushing  and  grinding  for  taxable  years 
beginning  before  January  1,  1961.  The 
amendment  also  provides  a  method  for 
valuing  the  clay  or  quartzite  when  the 
election  is  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  that 
these  amendments  to  H  R.  2585  should 
be  approved  by  the  House. 


PROVIDING  FOR  FREE  ENTRY  OF 
A  TOWING  CARRIAGE  FOR  THE 
USE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5852).  to 
provide  for  the  free  entry  of  a  towing 
carriage  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  with  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

After  line  6,  insert: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Para^'raph  1798(b)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  a«  amended  (19  U.S.C.. 
sec.  1201,  par.  1798(b)).  Is  amended  by  re- 
numbering subdivisions  (2)  and  (3)  as  (3) 
and  (4).  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
subdivision  (1)  the  following  new  subdi- 
vision : 

*"(2)  not  exceeding  $100  in  value  of  ar- 
ticles  (including  not  more  tban  one   wine 


gallon  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  not  more 
than  one  hundred  cigars)  accompanying 
sucli  person  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  as 
bona  fide  gifts,  if  such  person  has  not 
claimed  an  exemption  under  this  subdi- 
vision (2)  within  the  six  months  imme- 
diately preceding  his  arrival  and  he  intends 
to  remain  in  the  United  States  for  not  less 
than  seventy-two  hours;'. 

"(b)  Paragraph  1798(g)  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1201.  par.  1798(g)). 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'subdivision  (2) 
of  subparagraph  (b)'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'subdivision  (3)  of  subparagraph 
(b)'. 

"(c)  Subdivision  (2)(B)  of  section  321(a) 
of  such  Act.  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec. 
1321),  Is  amended  by  inserting  •(b)(2)  or* 
after  'paragraph   1798'. 

"(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b).  and  (c)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  persons  arriving  in  the  United 
States  on  or  after  the  30th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  towing  carriage  for  the  use 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  to 
increase  the  duty-free  exemption  of 
persons  arriving  in  the  United  States 
who  are  not  returning  residents  there- 
of." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  and  myself  may  extend  our  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  of  the  House 
will  recall,  as  passed  by  the  House  this 
bill  provided  for  the  free  entry  of  one 
towing  carriage  imported  for  the  use 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  Sen- 
ate has  amended  the  bill  by  adding  a 
provision  amending  paragraph  1798  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  to 
permit  nonresidents  arriving  in  the 
United  States  to  bring  with  them  up  to 
$100  in  bona  fide  gifts  without  having  to 
pay  duties  thereon.  There  is  a  limitation 
on  the  number  of  cigars  and  the  amount 
of  alcoholic  beverages  which  can  be  in- 
cluded in  the  $100  limitation,  and  it  is 
provided  that  the  nonresident  can  avail 
himself  of  the  $100  exemption  only  once 
evei-y  6  months. 

The  existing  provisions  of  paragraph 
1798  provide  that  a  nonresident  arriv- 
ing in  the  United  States  can  bring  with 
him,  without  payment  of  duties,  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  and  other  personal 
effects,  as  well  as  automobiles  and  simi- 
lar means  of  transportation  which  will 
be  used  in  the  United  States  for  his  and 
his  family's  conveyance.  Penalty  pro- 
visions are  included  in  the  event  of  sale 
of  such  articles. 

In  reporting  on  this  amendment  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  executive 
departments  indicated  their  support  of 
the  proposal,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  to  give  nonresident  travelers  a  more 
adequate  duty-free  allowance  for  gifts 
would  contribute  to  better  public  inter- 
national relations  and  to  some  increased 
international  travel,  with  little,  if  any, 
loss  of  revenue. 


It  was  pointed  out  on  the  Senate  floor 
thai  whUe  this  maj  be  considered  by 
some  to  be  a  raizkor  amendmei^  it  ooold 
be  a  highly  sie^uflcant  ooe,  in  view  ct  the 
iaAPortanoe  of  irawtl  ta  this  country's 
economic  and  political  well-heing,  axkd 
in  order  to  stimulate,  encourage,  aod 
g«iuinely  welcome  a  larger  number  ol 
foreign  touri&tfi. 

I  urge  that  tbe  House  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  SfteaJcer.  this  leg- 
islation. H.R.  5862,  when  U  was  origiaaliy 
before  tli*  Ilou«e  provided  for  the  duty- 
free Importation  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  of  a  towing  carriage  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  experimental  test- 
ing and  reseaich  for  naval  and  mari- 
time purposes.  Tbe  towing  cauTiige  pro- 
vided for  in  this  proposed  amendmeat  is 
to  be  used  to  modemiae  and  bring  up- 
to-date  the  testing  fwcilities  of  Mic hitman 
UnlTei  sity  for  ttse  on  modH  vessels 
under  simulated  sea  conditions. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  its 
consideration  ctf  this  legislation  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  permit  visitors 
from  abroad  to  i)ring  $180  worth  of  gifts 
into  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  Ex- 
isting law  allows  such  a  -visttor  to  bring 
only  $10  worth  of  gifts  into  the  United 
States  duty  free.  The  executive  depart- 
ments reported  favorably  to  the  Finance 
Committee  on  this  amendment  This 
amendment  tends  to  give  similar  treat- 
ment to  indivldaalfi  coming  into  the 
United  States  as  tourists  as  is  accorded 
to  our  own  cititms  who  are  returning 
tourists  from  abroad 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  House  should 
accept  the  Senate  amendment  to  HSL 
5852. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  TERMS 
"GROSS  INCOME  FROM  MINING" 
AND  "ORDINARY  TREATMENT 
PROCESSES" 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  <H.R.  7057)  an  act  relating 
to  the  application  of  the  terms  "gross  in- 
come from  mining"  and  "ordinary  treat- 
meat  processes  narmally  applied  by  mine 
owners  or  operators  in  order  to  obtain 
the  comanerctaUy  marketable  mineral 
product  or  products  "  to  certain  clays  and 
shale  for  taxable  years  beginning  before 
December  14,  1P59,  with  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
aodcndment. 

The  Clei-k  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  tbe  Senate  ametuiment 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  "That  (a)  Blection  for  Past 
Years. — In  the  case  of  brick  and  tile  clay, 
fire  clay,  or  shale  used  by  the  mlneowner 
or  operator  in  the  manufacture  of  building 
or  pacing  brick.  draUu^e  and  roofing  tile, 
sewer  pipe,  flower  pots,  aad  kindred  products 
(without  regard  to  the  applicable  rate  of 
percentage  depletion) ,  IT  an  election  ts  made 
under  flubsertkm  <c>,  for  the  porpoee  of 
applying  section  CCXO  of  tike  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1S54  (aad  oorresisandiiig  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1930) 
for  each  of  the  taxable  years  with  respect  to 
which  the  election  Ls  effective — 

"(1)  gross  income  from  the  property  shall 
be  50  per  centum  of  the  amotmt  Tor  which 
the  manufactuped  prodncta  are  «old  during 
the  taxaMe  year  except  that  witk  respect  tc 


such  tnantifartiiraal  fvoducts,  gross  Income 
from  the  pnopertjr  .aliaU  not  exceed  aa 
amount  «qual  U>  •12.50  multiplied  by  the 
uuinber  of  ahort  tons  used  in  Uie  maiuilac- 
tured  prcxluct£  cold  during  the  taxable  year, 
and 

"(2)  for  purposes  of  ooinputiug  the  50 
per  r.ent»w  llmtf.atton  under  sjocUan  613(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (or 
tlu  cQcrespondin^  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1»39),  the  taxable  Income 
from  the  property  (contputed  without  allow- 
ance lor  depletion)  shall  be  50  per  centum 
of  the  taxable  income  from  the  manufac- 
tured products  sold  during  the  taxable  year 
(computed  without  allowance  for  depletion). 

"(b)  Tears  to  Which  Appucabli. — An 
election  made  under  subsection  (c)  to  have 
the  proviaions  of  this  section  apply  stiaU  be 
effective  for  all  taxable  years  beginninf  be- 
fore January  1,  1961.  in  respect  of  Which — 

"  ( 1 )   the  assessment  of  a  deficiency, 

"(2)  the  refund  or  credit  of  an  overpay- 
ment, or 

"(3)  ttie  commencement  of  a  suit  for  re- 
covery of  a  refund  under  section  7405  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
is  not  prevented  on  tbe  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  by  the  operation  of  any  rule 
of  law.  Such  election  shall  also  be  effective 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1961,  in  resi>ect  of  which  an  assessment 
of  a  deficiency  tias  been  made  btrt  not  col- 
lected on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"tc)  Time  and  Mat«nxx  or  Elxction. — An 
election  to  have  the  pro\'lslons  of  this  section 
apply  shall  be  made  by  the  taxpayer  on  or 
before  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  pub- 
nctrtlon  tn  the  Federal  Register  of  final  regu- 
lations issxied  tmder  authority  of  subsection 
(f),  and  shall  be  made  In  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regulations. 
Such  election,  if  made,  may  not  be  revoked. 

"(d)  Stattjtes  or  Limttation. — Notwith- 
standing any  other  law.  the  period  within 
Which  an  assessment  of  a  deficiency  attribut- 
able to  the  election  tinder  subsection  (c) 
■lay  be  made  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
yenr  for  wWch  tmxAi  election  to  effective,  and 
the  period  within  whlcli  a  claim  for  refund 
or  credit  of  an  overpayment  attributable  to 
the  election  under  such  subsection  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  suc^i  taxable  year, 
Shan  not  expire  prior  to  one  yesLT  after  tbe 
last  day  for  making  an  election  under  sub- 
section (c) .  An  electtoB  toy  a  taxpayer  under 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  considered  as  a  con- 
sent to  the  application  of  the  p>rovl6ions  of 
tbis  subsection. 

"(e)  Terms;  Appucabiutt  or  Other 
Lawb. — Exxxpt  where  otherwise  distinctly 
expressed  or  manifestly  intended,  terms  used 
in  tbis  section  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  wben  used  tn  the  Internal  £tev<enue  CXxls 
at  1954  (or  corresf>ondlng  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1938 )  and  all  pro- 
Ttakms  of  law  shall  apply  with  respect  to  this 
section  as  If  this  section  were  a  part  of  such 
Code  <or  corresponding  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Oode  of  19S9). 

"(D  RKCui.AnoNS. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  su(^ 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act 
relating  to  the  determination  of  gross  in- 
come from  the  property  for  taxable  years 
prior  to  19S1  In  the  ease  of  certain  clays  and 
shale  which  were  used  in  tbe  manufacture 
of  certain  clay  products." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

T^e  Senate  amendment  was  ooncmred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr.  MILL6.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unaii- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illioois  IMr.  Masom],  myself  and  other 
Membeis  who  desire  to  do  so,  may  have 
permission  to  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rcco&i). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  M2LI£.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  the  biU  HJi.  7057.  pro- 
Tided  that  in  tlK  ca^  of  brick  and  tile 
day  and  certain  atber  clays  and  shale, 
the  base  upon  which  percentage  deple- 
tion was  to  be  ooaftputed  for  taxable 
years  begirming  before  December  14, 
1959.  was  to  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principtes  set  forth  in 
certain  Federal  court  cases,  notwith- 
standing the  subsequent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Cannelton  Sewer 
Pipe  Co.  case. 

The  Members  of  the  House  will  recall 
that  the  House  bill  would  have  pre- 
cluded the  retroactive  application  of  tbe 
more  restrictive  depletion  base  deteraai- 
nation  principles  announced  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Cannelton  case. 
This  would  have  meant  that  in  the  case 
of  brick  and  tile  clay  and  other  days 
and  shale,  where  the  finished  product  was 
the  first  commercially  marketable  prod- 
uct, percentage  depletion  for  open  years 
prior  to  December  14,  1959,  would  have 
been  computed  on  the  value  of  the  Ihi- 
ished  or  end  clay  or  shale  product. 

The  other  body  amended  the  House 
bill  to  provide,  on  an  elective  basis,  that 
the  depletion  base  for  brick  and  tile  clay 
and  other  clays  and  shale  used  to  make 
certain  products  shall  i»e  58  percent  of 
the  gross  income  from  the  sale  of  such 
finished  products  but  not  in  excess  ol 
an  amount  equal  to  $12.50  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  siiort  tons  of  these  clays 
or  shale  used  in  making  the  finished 
products  sold.  The  type  of  products  for 
which  these  clays  and  shale  must  be 
used  are  building  and  paving  brick, 
drainage  and  roofing  tile,  sewer  pipe, 
flower  pots,  and  kindred  products. 

An  election  to  have  the  benefits  apply 
must  be  made  within  60  days  after  the 
publication  of  final  regulations  under 
this  provision  and  must  be  made  with 
respect  to  all  years  before  January  I. 
1961  which  are  not  closed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  statute  of  limitations  or 
othei-wise.  Once  made,  this  election  may 
not  be  revoked. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  request  of  the  esteemed  and  able 
chairman  erf  the  House  Committee  on 
Wajrs  and  Means  to  hare  the  Hoase  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R. 
7057.  This  legislation  as  passed  toy  the 
House  provided  that  in  the  case  at  biick 
and  tile  clay  and  certain  other  clays  the 
recwit  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Cann^ton  case,  to  tt>e  extent  that  it  de- 
parted from  court  decisions  in  previous 
cases,  \vxkM  not  be  applied  retroactii«ly 
for  jrears  beginnir^  before  the  Supreme 
Court  granted  certiorari  in  the  Cannel- 
ton case  on  December  14,  l»5t.  This 
House  version  of  the  bffl  woifld  have 
tended  to  pi'ovide  that  the  cutoff  point 
for  depletion  puirposes  would  be  based 
on  the  value  oi  the  £iiished  or  end  prod- 
uct. 
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The  Senate  Ir  acting  on  this  legisla- 
tion amended  the  House  passed  version 
to  provide  that  'or  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting the  percentage  depletion  deduc- 
tion with  respsct  to  these  minerals 
"gross  income  fnom  the  property"  would 
be  50  percent  of  the  gross  income  from 
the  finished  prbduct  but  not  to  exceed 
$12.50  for  each  fon  of  clay  or  shale  used 
in  the  finished  product. 

The  amendment  to  be  made  by  the 
House  and  Senate  passed  versions  is  an 
election  which  ib  available  to  taxpayers 
for  open  years  qegirming  before  January 
1, 1961. 

REQUEST  FROM  SENATE  TO  RE- 
TURN A  SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  jfollowing  message  from 
the  Senate: 


he  House  of  Representa- 

to  return  to  the  Senate 

ilutlon    (Senate  Concur- 

14)    entitled    "Concxirrent 

ig  'Uncle  Sam'  WUson,  of 

^e  progenitor   of  America's 

'Uncle  Sam',"  with  the 

irs. 

.TON  M.  Johnston, 

Secretary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  the  r^uest  is  granted, 
objection. 


Ordered,  That 
tlves  be  requestei 
the  concurrent 
rent  Resolution 
resolution  salutl 
Troy,  N.Y.,  as 
national  s3rmbol 
accompanying  pa 


There  was  no 


HOUR  OP  MEFflNG  ON  TOMORROW, 
FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1961 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cons  >nt  that  when  the  House 
adjoiu-ns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorro^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklanoma? 

There  was  noi  objection. 


STATUS  OP  KI:NNEDY  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERTl  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  Mr.  McCormackJ 
may  extend  hi^  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,    j 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  extension  oi  remarks,  I  include  an 
informative  radio  broadcast  "Status  of 
Kennedy  Legislative  Program"  delivered 
by  Prof.  James  H.  Shelton,  of  New  York 
City,  over  WQXR  network  on  September 
13,1961: 

Status  or  Kennidt  Legislative  Program — 
Based  on  Exclusive  Interview  With 
Spsakee  Pro  Ijempore   John   W.   McCor- 

MACK 

With  at  least  another  10  days  to  go,  this 
Congress  has  already  passed  a  larger  part  of 
the  President's  legislative  program  than  any 
Congress  since  the  famous  "hundred  days" 
at  the  beginning  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
administration. 

The  White  House  Is  naturally  pleased  with 
the  record — and  ieaders  on  Capitol  Hill  are 
frankly  proud  of  what  they  have  accom- 
plished. 


I  have  Just  talked  with  Congressman  John 
W.  McCoRMACK,  majority  leader  and  now 
Speaker  pro  tempore  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  IIcCoRMACK  reminded  me 
that  e«M;h  Congress  is  elected  few  2  years — 
and  when  the  President  drafts  a  legislative 
program,  It  Is  really  a  2-year  program — but 
now  the  greater  part  of  President  Kennedy's 
requests  have  already  been  enacted  Into  law, 
and  there  Is  a  whole  year  left  for  new 
business. 

Mlnlmiun  wages,  a  huge  housing  program. 
Federal  aid  to  depressed  areas,  control  of 
water  pollution,  the  $21  billion  highway  bill, 
foreign  aid  Including  funds  for  the  Latin 
American  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  major 
defense  appropriations — all  these  have  been 
favorably  acted  upon. 

Something  has  also  been  done  about  aid 
to  education,  Including  the  extension  of  the 
national  defense  education  program,  and 
assistance  to  schools  In  areas  where  large 
numbers  of  Federal  employees  put  extra 
burdens  on  local  budgets.  This  means  that 
about  tlH  billion  In  Federal  school  aid  has 
already  been  authorized. 

Next  year  the  Acting  Speaker  said,  a  ma- 
jor effort  wUl  be  made  to  secure  passage  of 
a  general  bill  for  school  assistance  by  the 
Federal  Government,  which  Involves  a  very 
much  bigger  program. 

This  week  Congress  Is  considering  the 
Peace  Corps  appropriation,  one  of  the  meas- 
ures in  which  the  President  has  a  special  In- 
terest, and  there  Is  every  Indication  that  It 
win  get  favorable  action. 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  has  recently  been 
host  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Nlgera,  the 
President  of  the  former  French  Congo  and 
a  cabinet  minister  of  the  Republic  of  Togo- 
three  new  African  countries  known  for  their 
friendship  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
world.  I  have  asked  all  of  them  for  comment 
on  the  Peace  Corps,  and  every  one  has  In- 
dicated that  it  will  be  the  best  means  yet 
devised  for  building  a  better  understanding 
of  America  and  of  the  meaning  of  liberty, 
among  the  people  of  their  countries. 

With  more  than  12,000  young  Americans 
already  offering  their  services  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  such  favorable  reactions  from 
abroad.  It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  this 
measure  will  also  be  passed. 

Acting  Speaker  McCormack  said,  during 
our  talk,  that  President  Kennedy's  Arm  lead- 
ership in  the  fight  for  foreign  aid,  his  strong 
stand  on  Berlin  and  his  prompt  action  In 
sending  the  Vice  President  to  Berlin,  have 
stirred  deep  responses  in  Congress. 

In  the  foreign-aid  compromise,  McCormack 
pointed  out,  the  President  has  secured  at 
least  90  percent  of  his  program.  "I  favor 
direct  Treasury  financing  on  development 
loans,"  he  said — but  although  this  provision 
had  to  be  dropped,  "the  final  aid  bill  will  in- 
clude authorization  for  5-year  planning, 
without  fiscal  limitations,  authority  to  make 
long-term  commitments,  and  power  to  carry 
over  unexpended  funds  from  one  year  to  an- 
other." This  represents  a  major  victory  for 
the  President  and  his  congressional  leaders. 

To  sum  up,  this  has  been  a  remarkable 
productive  Congress — and  it  has  kept  hard 
at  work,  even  when  the  thermometer  rose  to 
heights  that  drove  many  people  out  of 
Washington. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  BEN- 
EFIT ACT  OP  1959 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Lesinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objectioi>. 


Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  beUev- 
ing  that  it  is  significant  that  since  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefit  Act 
of  1959  went  into  effect,  about  2^  mil- 
lion Federal  employees  are  eligible  for 
hospital  and  medical  benefits  under  the 
act,  I  am  inserting  a  release  of  Septem- 
ber 5,  1961.  about  the  millionth  person 
who  has  chosen  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield : 

Detroit,  September  6. — The  1  millionth 
Government  employee  has  picked  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  under  the  Federal  employees 
health  benefit  plan. 

Government  employees  comprise  the  big- 
gest group  in  the  world  with  a  common 
employer  protecting  themselves  against  the 
cost  of  hospital  and  medical  care. 

John  R.  Norpel,  personnel  investigator  for 
the  State  E>epartment.  became  the  millionth 
person  to  make  Blue  Crow-Blue  Shield  his 
choice. 

The  Employees  Health  Benefit  Plan  offer* 
a  wide  choice  of  carrier  to  Government  em- 
ployees. In  addition  to  the  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  service  benefits  plan,  there  is  a  com- 
mercial Indemnity  program  underwritten  by 
Aetna,  13  plans  of  employee  organizations 
and  23  so-called  comprehensive  medical 
plans. 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  with  at  least  S4 
percent  of  the  Government  workers  enroUed, 
has  more  than  the  other  37  plans  combined. 

In  Michigan  the  figure  Is  even  higher. 
Some  61  percent  of  Federal  employees  have 
chosen  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield:  13  5  percent 
have  picked  the  Aetna  commercial  Insiirance 
plan  and  a  little  over  25  percent  are  enrolled 
under  employee  organization  plans. 

Norpel.  the  millionth  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  member,  was  honored  at  a  luncheon 
In  the  Senate  dining  room  In  Washington 
with  congressional  leaders.  State  Department 
officials,  and  the  presidents  of  the  National 
Blue  Cross  Association  and  the  National 
Association  of  Blue  Shield  Plans  In  attend- 
ance. 

As  a  Member  of  the  other  body  pointed 
out  at  the  luncheon  that:  "In  our  free  so- 
ciety we  leave  the  choice  of  health  cost  pro- 
tection to  the  individual  citizens  choosing 
the  kind  of  protection  they  feel  is  best  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Employees  of 
our  Federal  Government,  along  with  millions 
of  other  citizens  are  proving  for  the  entire 
world  that  our  voliintary  institutions  ar« 
effective." 

Walter  J.  McNerney,  president  of  the  Blue 
Cross  Association  and  Dr.  William  Howard, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Blue 
Shield  Plans,  both  pointed  out  that  a  unique 
feature  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion was  offering  the  employees  a  wide  choice 
of  38  programs,  with  the  decision  entirely 
up  to  them. 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Norpel 
represented  the  1  millionth  Federal  employee 
choosing  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield.  McNerney 
said  it  was  tangible  evidence  of  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  voluntary  nonprofit  health 
prepajrment  by  the  public.  ^: 

Norpel  received  a  metal  replica  of  his  Iden- 
tification card  and  his  wife  was  presented  an 
engraved  sUver  tray. 


THE  NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 
ACT 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  te.npore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  Act,  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  health  legis- 
lation ever  enacted  by  the  Congress  of 


the  United  States  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on 
August  5.  1937.  This  act  established,  in 
the  Public  Health  Service,  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  the  Govern- 
ment's research  and  related  activities  for 
control  of  the  dread  disease  which  is  the 
second  leading  cause  of  death  in  this 
country. 

Next  year  will  mark  the  25th  anniver- 
sai-y  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  Act. 
This  is  an  event  of  great  significance 
from  two  standpoints:  The  progress 
against  cancer  made  possible  by  the  act 
and  the  develiopment  of  a  new  era  of 
medical  science  which  this  legislation  in- 
augurated and  for  which  it  set  the  pat- 
tern. 

In  recent  weeks  and  months  there  has 
been  encouraging  news,  from  labora- 
tories and  clinics,  about  the  progress  be- 
ing made  in  cancer  research.  Scientists 
report  that  they  are  learning  more  about 
viruses  in  relation  to  cancer,  and  may 
soon  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  some  if 
not  all  malignant  diseases  are  of  this 
origin.  Very  effective  drugs  have  been 
developed  for  treating  cancer,  and  many 
new  ones  are  in  the  final  stages  of  study. 
The  National  Cancer  Institute  is  launch- 
ing a  new  program  of  grant  support  for 
the  improvement  of  radiation  treat- 
ment. Surgical  techniques  are  being 
constantly  advanced.  A  determined  ef- 
fort is  being  mounted  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  wipe  out  uterine  cancer, 
which  is  the  second  leading  cause  of 
death  from  malignant  disease  in  women. 

Although  cancer  continues  to  rank 
next  to  heart  disease  as  a  killer,  the  at- 
tack being  made  on  it  through  research 
and  public  education  is  paying  off.  In 
1937,  only  one  in  four  cancer  patients 
could  be  saved.  Now,  one  in  three  is 
being  saved,  and  fully  half  of  all  cancer 
patients  could  be  saved  today  if  every 
case  were  discovered  early  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  full  benefit  of  treatment. 

In  adopting  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute Act  of  1937  the  Congress  showed 
great  wisdom  in  its  assessment  of  the 
medical  research  needs  of  the  American 
people.  Up  to  that  time  the  greatest 
problem  had  been  the  infectious  diseases. 
These  were  being  brought  imder  effec- 
tive control,  however,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  sulfa  drugs  and  later  the 
antibiotics.  The  Congress  realized  that, 
with  the  marked  reduction  in  deaths 
from  infectious  diseases,  the  next  big 
battle  would  have  to  be  waged  against 
chronic  and  degenerative  conditions  like 
cancer. 

This  called  for  a  whole  new  approach 
to  medical  research.  It  demanded  a  new 
concept  of  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
and  support  of  research,  and  of  training 
in  the  biological  sciences,  on  a  scale  far 
beyond  the  resources  of  individual  uni- 
versities, hospitals,  or  local  organiza- 
tions. It  required  support  not  only  of 
research  itself,  but  also  of  the  building 
and  equipping  of  laboratories  and  hos- 
pitals, the  training  of  research  staffs,  and 
the  development  of  public  health  pro- 
grams. 

This  approach  called  for  a  national  ef- 
fort, with  a  major  role  falling  to  the 


Government.  The  Congress  took  the 
first  step  by  adopting  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  Act  to  embrace  the  broad 
field  of  malignant  diseases.  With  this 
as  a  model,  the  Congress  subsequently 
enacted  legislation  establishing  various 
other  institutes  to  carry  the  research  at- 
tack into  heart  disease,  arthritis,  and 
metabolic  diseases,  mental  illness,  neuro- 
logical diseases,  and  others.  Thus  was 
brought  into  existence  the  great  complex 
of  medical  research  entities  known  a5 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  at 
Bethesda,  Md.,  without  doubt  the  out- 
standing organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  organ- 
ization and  its  staff  of  distinguished  and 
dedicated  scientists  are  well  known. 
They  are  especially  encouraging  to  those 
who,  like  myself,  have  served  on  appro- 
priations committees  and  gained  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  plans,  the  hopes 
and  the  problems  of  those  who  are  work- 
ing on  the  frontlines  of  this  large-scale 
attack  on  disease.  The  Congress  has 
been  so  impressed  with  both  the  ad- 
vancements made  and  the  obstacles  still 
to  be  overcome,  that  it  has  given  con- 
stant encouragement  to  this  great  work 
through  increased  appropriations  year 
after  year. 

Several  months  ago,  I  mentioned  in  a 
public  address  the  fact  that  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute Act  would  occur  in  1962.  I  sug- 
gested that  this  offered  an  occasion  for 
giving  appropriate  recognition  to  the 
importance  of  this  legislation  as  the 
blueprint  for  programs  in  the  different 
fields  of  medical  research  which  have 
been  developed  since  its  enactment.  I 
also  suggested  that  the  anniversary  be 
observed  in  terms  of  looking  forward  to 
the  job  that  remains  to  be  done  for  the 
conquest  of  cancer  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  threats  to  the  health  of  the 
Nation. 

This  suggestion,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
h£is  been  acted  upon  by  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  These  two  agencies — 
the  one  representing  the  Government's 
responsibilities  in  the  cancer  field,  and 
the  other  a  voluntary  movement  on  a 
national  scale — are  planning  a  series  of 
projects  to  be  carried  on  throughout 
1962  in  observance  of  "Cancer  Progress 
Year."  The  purpose  of  these  programs  is 
to  encourage  the  scientific  community  in 
its  research  efforts,  to  give  the  public 
complete  information  about  progress 
against  cancer  and  the  problems  still  to 
be  resolved,  and  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  each  individual's  participa- 
tion in  the  total  effort  for  the  control  of 
cancer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress, which  established  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  in  1937  and  has  since  so 
hberally  supported  its  great  work,  should 
now  take  formal  recognition  of  this  im- 
portant anniversary  and  thus  lend  en- 
couragement and  support  to  the  Institute 
and  the  American  Cancer  Society  in  their 
efforts  to  reinforce  the  conquest  of 
cancer.  I  therefore  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  designating  1962  as 
"Cancer  Progress  Year." 


House  Joint  Resolution  576 

Joint  resolution  to  designate  calendar  year 
1962  as  "Cancer  Progress  Year." 

Whereas  in  1937  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute Act  was  enacted  by  Congress  and  the 
first  nationwide  educational  campaign  was 
launched  by  the  American  Cancer  Society; 
and 

Whereas  there  has  been  developed  In  the 
United  States  the  most  massive  research  at- 
tack against  cancer  ever  mounted  against  a 
single  disease:  and 

Whereas  the  attack  on  cancer  has  been 
vigorously  waged  for  twenty-five  years  by 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society;  and 

Whereas  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
cancer  control,  public  education,  and  patient 
service;  and 

Whereas  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  persons  have  been  cured  of  cancer 
In  1937  and  today  more  than  one  million 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  have  been 
cured  of  the  disease;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  have  demon- 
strated the  need  for  complementary  efforts 
by  the  people  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  by 
the  Federal  and  local  governments  in  the 
attack  on   this  dread  disease;    and 

Whereas  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  are  Joining 
in  observing  Cancer  Progress  Year  through- 
out 1962;  and 

Whereas  the  purposes  of  Cancer  Progress 
Year  are  to  report  to  the  public  where  science 
stands  In  cancer  research,  to  persuade  the 
public  to  act  for  Its  own  protection,  to  Im- 
prove the  care  of  the  cancer  patient,  and  to 
accelerate  programs  to  conquer  cancer: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  designate  calendar  year  1962  as  Can- 
cer Progress  Year;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
proclamations  inviting  the  participation  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  government 
and  private  agencies,  and  all  media  of  com- 
munication in  the  observation  of  Cancer 
Progress  Year. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing an  article  by  Drew  Pearson  entitled 
"School  Bill  Worries  President,"  which 
I  am  vei*y  much  concerned  about.  It  is 
an  article  in  which  Drew  Pearson  re- 
ported that  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  other  body  had  warned  the  President 
or  advised  the  President  to  warn  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House  and  our 
distinguished  Speaker  pro  tempore  that 
unless  they  got  a  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  through  next  year,  they  would 
not  be  around  as  leaders  of  the  House 
the  year  following. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

School  Bill  Worries  President 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

S3n.itor  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Education  Committee, 
was  reporting  to  President  Kennedy  at  the 
White  House  regarding  the  chances  of  pass- 
ing an  educptlon  bill,  not  this  year  but  next. 
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Both  knew  the  cUances  of  getting  a  general 
education  bill  ptsaed  thla  year  were  nil; 
both  hoped  to  pi>Te  the  way  for  a  bill  next 
year. 

MoR£B  told  tbie  President  to  warn  Sam 
Ratbxtsic  and  Jo^iv  McCormack  that  If  they 
didn't  get  an  education  bill  next  year  they 
wouldn't  be  aroupd  as  leaders  of  the  Hoiise 
the  year  followli^.  Morse  said  he  had  met 
with  the  Natlona|Education  Association,  and 
knew  the  temper*  of  the  teachers. 

The  President  shanked  Morse  for  what  he 
did  with  the  NE>..  He  said  that  for  8  years 
under  Bteenhowei'  they  didn't  let  out  a  peep 
on  educalton.  Nsw,  the  President  said,  they 
were  out  to  crucify  him. 

Moiss  replied  that  General  Elsenhower 
didn't  make  the  promises  Mr.  Kennedy  did. 
He  told  the  Prerldent  they  had  looked  up 
every  speech  he  made  In  the  1960  election. 
And  in  speech  alter  speech  he  promised  aid 
to  education. 

The  President  told  Morse  to  tell  the  NEA 
to  give  him  Just  one  Republican  vote  In  the 
Rules  Ca(nmltt«e.  He  said  he  couldn't 
change  Dki.anet  (Representative  James  J. 
DsLAMirr.  sometLnes  called  Cardinal  Spell- 
man's  Congressiqan  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee), because  Dz^jiHirT  comes  from  a  strong 
Catholic  district.,  But  with  one  Republican 
vote  on  the  Rul^s  Committee,  a  school  bill 
would  pass  next  ^ear,  the  President  said. 

Kennedy  refented  to  the  fact  that  every 
Republican  on  the  key  Rules  Committee 
ganged  up  with  ihe  Dlxlecrats  to  bottle  the 
bill  so  the  full  House  of  Representatives 
couldn't  vote  on  at. 

ippi  poLmcs 

What  the  President  and  Senator  Morse 
chiefly  discussed  was  how  to  block  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  {Impacted  areas  school  bill. 
They  were  willing  to  go  for  1  year,  but  not  2. 

For  the  Impacted  areas  school  bill  is  a  piece 
of  park  barrel  wltlch  gives  certain  Congress- 
men all  the  advantages  of  Federal  money 
while  denying  It  jto  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

ThuB.  Represehtatlve  Bill  Colmzr.  the 
Mississippi  Dlxlecrat  who  helped  block  the 
general  education  bill  inside  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, turned  around  and  voted  for  the  Im- 
pacted areas  school  bill.  The  reason  was 
simple.  Under  he  Impacted  bill  he  gets 
$1,245,000  for  hli  Mississippi  district — part 
for  school  constn.  ctlon,  part  for  school  main- 
tenance and  open  itlon. 

Thus  CoLMsa  makes  speeches  against  aid 
to  education  as  a  socialistic  giveaway,  but 
votes  for  this  sanr  e  socialistic  giveaway  when 
It  helps  the  area  kround  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

This  was  true  o:'  many  other  Dlxlecrat  Con- 
gressmen. They  ganged  up  to  defeat  the 
general  education  bill,  but  voted  for  the  im- 
pacted areas  bill  because  a  preponderance  of 
military  bases  arc  in  the  South  and  the  "Im- 
pacted" areas  around  them  get  Federal  funds. 

Both  Virginia  fienators,  Btrs  and  Robert- 
son, for  instance,  lined  up  against  the  general 
education  bill;  while  every  Virginia  Con- 
gressman except  Pat  Jennings  voted  against 
the  compromise  education  bill.  Then  all 
Virginia  Congressmen  except  Burr  Harrison 
turned  around  and  supported  the  Impacted 
areas  school  bill.  Why?  The  State  of  Vir- 
ginia gets  91.02  of  Federal  tax  money  back 
from  the  Government  for  every  dollar  paid 
In  F'ederal  taxes— part  of  It  for  Impacted 
school  areas. 

RUSSIAN    education 

Four  years  ago,  John  A.  Kennedy,  publisher 
of  the  Sioux  FalLs  (S.  Dak.)  Argus  Leader 
came  back  from  I  ixissla  to  report  before  Con- 
gress that  "schools  and  colleges — not  jet 
planes  nor  H-boiibs — are  the  greatest  Rus- 
sian latent  threa  ;  to  America  and  the  West. 

"Where  Is  Rusila  getting  the  scientists  to 
produce  sputniks,  ballistic  missiles.  Jet 
planes,  and  othei  marvels?"  asked  Kennedy. 
"It's  from  the  gruluates  of  her  10-year  sec- 
ondly   school    Educational    system — which 


has  become  perhaps  the  toughest  secoodary 
scholastic  system  in  the  world  today. 

Others  reported  the  same.  WllUam  Ben- 
ton, former  Senator  from  Connecticut,  cams 
back  from  Russia  with  a  similar  report.  A 
distinguished  group  of  American  educators 
sent  by  the  X7.S.  Office  of  Education  under 
Elsenhower,  also  reported  that  Soviet  edu- 
cation was  making  tremendous  strides. 

My  own  observation  in  Moscow  bore  out 
these  conclusions. 

I  visited  a  secondary  school  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Moscow  in  a  workers  district  where 
the  building,  of  about  the  same  vintage  as 
the  average  city  school  In  the  United  States. 
had  had  its  floors,  desks  and  walls  painted 
by  the  students  themselves  during  their 
summer  vacation. 

And  at  a  nearby  machine-tool  plant  the 
students  were  given  part-time  jobs  as  ap- 
prentices, thus  alternating  schoolwork  with 
practical  technical  work  while  in  their  teens. 
I  also  visited  the  huge  sk3rscraper  at  Moscow 
University,  which  cost  more  than  the  200- 
odd  buildings  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Conclusion:  Soviet  education  is  pxishlng 
ahead  while  the  U.S.  Congress  continues  Its 
9-year  squabble  over  whether  to  pass  a 
school  bill;  and  this  year  has  decided — once 
again — in  the  negative. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION  PROVIDING  FOR 
CONTINUANCE  OP  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES IN  AN  EMER- 
GENCY 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 

1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
30.  1961,  House  Judiciary  Committee 
Subcommittee  No.  2,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  favorably  recommended  to 
the  full  committee  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 91,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  would  provide  for 
the  effective  continuance  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  even  in  the  face  of 
dire  emergency.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  assure  the  continuity  of 
representative  government  in  the  United 
States  in  times  of  such  emergency  or 
disaster  by  providing  authority  for  the 
executive  authority  of  each  State  to 
make  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  the 
number  of  such  vacancies  exceeds  half 
of  the  authorized  membership  of  the 
House. 

Last  Sunday,  September  10,  1961,  on 
the  radio  program  "As  We  See  It" 
presented  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, this  amendment  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Representative  Emantjel  Cellxr, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Re- 
solution 91,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  Representative  Clark  Mac- 
Grzgor,  a  member  of  Subcommittee  No. 

2  which  considered  the  joint  resolution. 
I  feel  that  the  facts  presented  on  that 
program  by  these  distinguished  Mem- 
bers clearly  show  the  basis  for  the  pro- 
posed amendment  and  define  the  need 


for  its  adoption.  I  therefore  submit  the 
transcript  of  that  program  for  printing 
in  the  Rbcord.  and  I  urge  that  all  Mem- 
bers consider  seriously  the  material  it 
contains. 

Proposed  23o  Amxndmcnt 

(Participants:  Representative  Emanuel 
Celler,  Democrat,  of  New  York;  Repre- 
sentative Clark  MacGrxoor,  Republican, 
of  Minnesota) 

(Moderator:  Harry  W.  Flannery) 

Mr.  Flannert.  "As  We  See  It" — When 
nuclear  bombs  fall,  can  the  United  States 
continue  democratic  government  operations? 

A  Republican  and  a  Democratic  Member  of 
Congress  discuss  the  situation.  They  ars 
brought  to  you  by  this  radio  station  of  the 
ABC  network  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations. 

The  Democrat,  Representative  EmamxPHi 
Celler,  of  New  York,  and  the  BepublleaB, 
Representative  Clark  MacOrkcor,  of  Minne- 
sota, are  Interviewed  In  Congressman  Cel- 
lsr's  office  In  the  House  Offlcs  Building  hers 
in  Washington,  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
91.  Introduced  by  Congressman  Csllcx.  The 
resolution  has  been  considered  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  headed  by  Congrsss- 
man  Tom  Lane,  of  Massachusetts.  Tour  re- 
porter, Harry  W.  Flannery. 

Congressman  Czlles,  you  have  introduced 
a  resolution  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  authorize  Governors  to  fill  tempo- 
rary vacancies  in  the  House  caused  by  such 
events  as  nuclear  attack.  Can  you  tell  us 
about  this  resolution,   Mr.  Celler? 

Mr.  Celler.  The  purpose  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  Is  to  enable  the  Congress 
to  function  effectively  in  time  of  emergency 
or  catastrophe.  It  gives  the  power  to  ths 
executive  of  the  States  to  make  temporary 
appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  its  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Representatives 
whenever  such  vacancies  exceed  one-half  of 
the  authorized  membership  of  that  body. 
That,  in  essence,  is  the  purpose  of  ths  bill. 

Flannert.  I  understand.  Congressman 
MacGrecob,  that  some  other  resolutions 
along  this  same  line  have  also  been  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  MacGrxcok.  There  are  other  resolu- 
tions. The  subcommittee  to  which  this  par- 
ticular proposed  constitutional  amendment 
has  been  referred,  favor  the  Celler  proposal 
for  many  reasons.  Perhsps  the  most  im- 
portant one  Is  its  simplicity.  There  are  other 
resolutions  that  differ  to  soms  extent  in 
content  as  well.  Some  people  feel  that  this 
power  ought  to  be  given  to  the  executive  in 
each  of  our  50  States  when  the  membership 
of  the  House,  by  reason  of  national  catas- 
trophe, falls  to  two-thirds  of  its  present  au- 
thorized strength  of  436.  I  think  Mr. 
Cklles's  proposal  calling  for  action  when  the 
vacancies  fall  to  one-half,  is  perhaps,  more 
advisable. 

Mr.  Celler.  The  reason  for  that  is  quite 
clear.  The  House  coiild  not  function  with- 
out a  majority  and  if  we  only  had  half  of 
the  membership  remaining  as  a  result  of  this 
catastrophic  explosion  of  atomic  or  hydrogen 
bombs  on  the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia — God 
forfend  that — we  wouldnt  have  a  majority  to 
work  with.  It  Is  essential  that  our  demo- 
cratic processes  miist  continue  in  time  of 
stress  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace. 

Mr.  MacGrxoor.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  Celler.  The  thing  that,  perhaps  people 
don't  realize,  is  that  whereas  vacancies  In 
the  Senate  may  be  filled  by  governmental 
appointment — by  governors  of  the  various 
States — in  the  House  of  Representatives 
there  \b  provision  in  ths  constitution  only 
for  election.  Also  you  touched  upon  the 
constitutional  requirement  that  60  percent 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives must  be  present  in  order  to  constitute 
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a  quorum  and  to  do  business  and,  thvis,  the 
fact  that  your  resolution  is  tied  to  the  50 
percent  constitutional  provision  is,  I  think, 
a  very  wise  one. 

Mr.  Celler.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  a 
provision  In  the  constitution  for  executive 
succession.  If  the  President  cannot  func- 
tion, his  powers  descend  upon  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident; If  the  Vice  President  cannot  function, 
his  powers  in  turn  descend  upon  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  so  on  down  the  line.  We 
have  the  right  of  succession  in  the  executive 
branch,  we  have  it  in  the  judiciary  branch, 
but  we  haven't  got  it  in  the  legislative 
branch  unless  we  pass  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  Flannert.  You  do  have  it  in  the  Sen- 
ate, don't  you  Mr.  Celler? 

Mr.  Celler.  Yes,  we  have  it  partially  in 
the  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  Flannert.  Yes.  but  not  in  the  House, 
unless  this  is  passed  or  some  similar  reso- 
lution. 

Now,  the  membership  of  the  House  is  437? 

Mr.  MacGregor.  Yes,  by  reason  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  the  Union, 
our  membership  is  two  more  than  the  cus- 
tomary 435,  which  has  been  the  limit  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  some  40  years. 
Effective  with  the  next  Congress,  our  mem- 
bership will  be  435  in  the  absence  of  the 
passage  into  law  of  one  or  more  of  the  other 
provisions  that  call  for  an  Increase  in  the 
membership  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Flannert.  And  then  one-half  would 
be  one-half  of  this  particular  number — 
which.  I  believe,  would  be  219  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

So,  if  the  vacancies  got  to  this  number, 
this  amendment  would  automatically  go  into 
effect  provided,  of  course,  it  was  passed  by 
the  House  and  Senate  and  then  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  each  legislature  In  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  Has  the  House  acted 
on  a  resolution  of  this  kind  before.  Con- 
gressman Celler? 

Mr.  Celler.  No.  I  don't  believe  it  has  ever 
acted  on  a  resolution  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Flannert.  The  Senate  has.  though,  I 
believe,  several  times.    I  believe  three  times. 

Mr  Celler.  I  believe  the  Senate  has,  but 
the  House  has  viewed  it  with  a  little  more 
apathy,  but  I  think  current  events  and  the 
tremendous  progress  that  has  been  made 
on  nuclear  energy  and  hydrogen  bombs  has 
awakened  the  Nation  and  thus  the  Congress 
to  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  this  regard. 
As  I  Indicated  to  the  subcommittee,  of  which 
our  friend  Clark  Is  a  member,  we  have  taken 
our  military  budget  of  t46  billion  rather 
seriously.  We  take  the  added  appropriations 
for  civil  defense  rather  seriously;  and,  most 
assuredly,  this  resolution  or  rather  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  should  be  treated 
with  Identical  concern  and  Interest,  taid  I 
hope  the  subcommittee  of  which  Clark  is 
a  member  will  report  with  favor  to  the  full 
committee  and  the  full  committee  reports 
favorably  to  the  House,  the  House  passes  it 
and  then  it  goes  on  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  MacGregor.  Mr.  Celler,  there  Is  a 
sense  of  urgency  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  this  country  when  they  are  Informed 
of  the  situation  constltutlon.illy  as  it  now 
exists,  with  respect  to  vacancies  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  was  Impressed  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  to  see  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  of  women's  groups,  Mr. 
Ellis,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization,  and  many  others,  ex- 
press to  our  subcommittee  the  feeling  of 
urgency  that  exists  on  the  part  of  informed 
people  in  this  country  about  this  particular 
problem. 

I  think  you  would  be  interested,  sir,  since 
he  is  a  good  friend  of  yours  in  the  fact 
that  while  he  was  In  the  Minneapolis  area 
over  the  weekend  I  talked  with  Federal 
Judge  Gunnar  Nordbye,  who  Is  one  of  the 
finest  men  that  we  have  on  our  Federal 
district  bench.    He  expressed  to  me  the  con- 


cern which  he  feels  about  this  particular 
problem  and  the  worry  about  the  possibility 
of  a  man  on  horseback  coming  to  the 
front  in  this  country  in  the  terrible  event 
that  we  should  have  an  allout  nuclear  war. 
And  thus,  he  feels  a  strong  sense  of  urgency 
as  a  community  leader  in  Minnesota  of  the 
necessity  of  passing  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Celler.  I  think  the  judge  is  as  right 
as  rain.  There  has  been  some  expressed 
opposition  to  a  constitutional  amendment  of 
this  sort  on  the  score  that  it  was  taking 
covmsel  of  fear,  but  I  want  to  say  that  this 
constitutional  amendment  represents  a 
readiness  to  continue  the  orderly  process  of 
government  in  all  events,  no  matter  what 
befalls. 

Mr.  MacGregor.  I  think  that  Is  the  proper 
context.  Many  people  I  know  in  connec- 
tion with  this  overall  picture  that  you 
painted — namely  the  increase  in  our  de- 
fense appropriations,  the  Increased  emphasis 
on  civil  defense — many  people  feel  that  j)er- 
haps  this  does  represent  some  hysteria.  But 
I  rather  think  that  it  represents  a  serious 
approach  to  try  and  prepare  this  country  in 
all  eispects  for  not  only  the  continuity  of 
representative  government  but  for  the  fun- 
damental self-defense  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Celler.  There  has  been,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  you  will  agree,  Clark,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  indifference  on  the  question 
of  civil  defense.  Now,  the  Nation  has  been 
aroused  out  of  its  apathy  in  that  regard  and 
I  think  we  have  to  tell  them  here,  is  an- 
other facet  of  this  problem  which  must  be 
taken  care  of — namely  the  continuity  of  the 
functioning  of  our  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  Flannert.  What  Is  being  done  in  civil 
defense? 

Mr.  Celler.  Well,  we  have  made  consider- 
able appropriations  for  civil  defense. 

Mr.  MacGregor.  We  have  j\ist  appropri- 
ated, Mr.  Celler,  the  Presidential  request  of 
$207  million  for  Improvements  in  our  civil 
defense  capability,  primarily  in  downtown 
or  heavily  concentrated  areas — industrial 
and  business  areas.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
Congress  has  not  yet  acted  legislatively  in 
Improvement  of  the  situation  of  home  fall- 
out shelters.  I  know  a  niimber  of  Members 
of  Congress — and  if  you  will  permit  this 
personal  note,  I  Included — have  been  urging 
some  attention,  legislatively,  to  the  question 
of  promoting  more  home  fallout  shelters. 
A  lot  of  people  who  build  these  are  viewed 
with  derision  by  their  neighbors  and  some 
scorn,  really,  and  yet  I  feel  that  if  there 
were  some  legislative  emphasis,  whether  by 
a  modest  tax  deduction,  or  by  some  other 
means,  an  Inducement  to  individual  initia- 
tive and  enterprise  in  this  area  of  trying  to 
take  care  of  the  wife  and  children  who  may 
be  at  home,  I  feel  something  should  be  done. 
And,  hopefully,  perhaps,  we  will  move  in 
that  area  soon,  as  well. 

Mr.  Celler.  Now,  getting  back  to  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  as  the  judge  in  your 
State  well  said,  we  don't  want  any  dictator 
on  a  white  horse  assuming  the  reins  of 
power.  That  would  be  most  disastrous  in 
our  great  de^-iocracy.  If  we  don't  have  the 
functioning  of  the  legislative  branch — where- 
in resides  our  liberties — we  run  the  danger 
of  somebody  coming  forward  to  do  just  that 
because  there  would  be  a  vacuum  and 
vacuums  always  fill.  Somebody  would  un- 
doubtedly come  up  on  the  horizon  to  fill 
that  vacuum.  Goodness  knows  what  shape 
he  might  take.  We  want  to  be  sure  that 
doesn't  happen.  That  Is  why  we  are  advo- 
cating this  constitutional   amendment. 

Mr.  MacGregor.  You  know,  there  is  one 
item  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention, 
Mr.  Celler.  Perhaps  it  has  been  called  to 
your  attention  in  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  which  I  was  privileged  to  sit.  We 
had  a  witness  who  represented  the  munici- 
pal government — a  local  government  in  this 


country — and  he  made  this  point:  K  the 
Congress  fails  to  act  in  this  area,  it  will  be 
doubly  difficult  at  the  local  level  of  govern- 
ment to  try  to  persuade  people  of  the  urgency 
of  this  problem.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if 
you  gentlemen  act  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  then  we  in  the  State  legisla- 
tures and  in  local  governments  and  in  city 
councils,  will  be  Inspired  to  take  greater 
steps  to  provide  for  the  continuity  of  the 
democratic  process  of  self-government  by 
a  provision  for  replacement  of  casualties.  I 
thought  this  was  significant. 

Mr.  Flannert.  I  imagine  that  you  have 
hope,  from  what  you  said,  that  this  will 
be  acted  on  by  this  Congress? 

Mr.  MacGregor.  I  surely  hope  so.  I  know 
that  it  will  be  reported  by  the  subcommittee 
with  a  great  sense  of  urgency  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  will  feel 
that  same  way  about  it.  I  think  there  is 
still  hope  If,  as  we  hear,  we  may  not  adjourn 
until  the  first  of  October,  but  perhaps  Mr. 
Celler  knows  much  more  about  this  than 
I,  because  of  his  superior  experience. 

Mr.  Celler.  No,  I  wish  I  did  know  more 
about  it.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  go  on  until  October  1.  We  ought  to 
be  able  to  get  out  of  here  within  the  next 
few  days.  If  that  is  the  determination — to 
get  out  in  the  next  few  days,  we  probably 
couldn't  get  this  bill  through  this  session. 
We  might  have  to  wait  until  the  following 
session.  But  I  assvu-e  you,  if  we  have  to 
wait  until  the  following  session,  I  will  do 
all  and  sundry  to  get  the  bill  onto  the  floor 
in  the  early  part  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Flannert.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
Emanuel  Celler,  Democrat,  of  New  York, 
and  Congressman  Clark  MacGregor,  Repub- 
lican, of  Minnesota. 

Your  rep>orter,  Harry  W.  Flannery,  invites 
you  to  be  with  us  next  week  at  this  same 
time  when  "As  We  See  It"  again  comes  as 
a  presentation  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  ABC 
public  affairs.  This  program  has  been 
brought  to  you  by  the  ABC  network  and  the 
affiliated  stations  to  which  you  are  listening. 


AUTHORIZING  PARTICIPATION  BY 
UNITED  STATES  IN  PARLIAMEN- 
TARY CONFERENCE  WITH  LATIN 
AMERICAN  NATIONS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  »  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  parliamentary  conferences  with 
Latin  American  nations. 

This  would  be  similar  in  effect  to  the 
Interparliamentary  meetings  in  which 
representatives  of  this  Congress  have  met 
jointly  with  legislative  representatives  of 
the  NATO  powers. 

I  believe  everyone  agrees  that  these 
meetings  between  lawmakers  charged 
with  the  enactment  of  legislation  in  their 
respective  countries  have  produced  the 
fruits  of  better  mutual  understanding 
and  more  effective  cooperation  between 
the  signatory  nations  to  the  NATO  treaty 
in  the  worldwide  fight  against  commu- 
nism. 

Today,  there  clearly  exists  an  urgent 
and  growing  need  for  Improved  com- 
munication and  better  understanding  be- 
tween those  of  us  in  this  Congress  and 
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our  counteiT  arts  In  the  20  Republics  of 
Latin  Aineri<A. 

The  need  for  hemispheric  solidarity 
has  never  b^en  greater  than  it  is  today. 
The  Latin  AJnerican  Republics  have  long 
been  neglectj?d  in  our  international  prl- 
destiny  seems  to  have 
inseparably  to  our  own  fu- 


orities.    But 
linked  them 


ture  well-being 


Profound 


changes    are    taking   place 


throughout  the  nations  which  comprise 
Central  and  Bouth  America.  We  in  the 
Congress  have  an  ever-present  need  to 
understand  tnose  changes  and  what  they 
portend.  In  the  awakening  nations  of 
Latin  America,  theri  will  be  an  ever- 
growing need  among  legislative  leaders 
to  understand  the  mood  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  legislative 
intent  of  th^  Congress  in  the  bills  we 
pass  which  are  aimed  at  advancing  the 
alliance  for  progress.  In  the  past  gen- 
eration, we  In  the  United  States  have 
found  solutions  witHin  the  framework  of 
democratic  government  for  many  of  the 
problems  which  today  beset  the  under- 
nourished e^nomies  and  xmderdevel- 
op>ed  governlnent  structures  of  many 
Latin  American  Repubhcs.  If  we  can 
show  to  then  from  our  own  experience 
how  the  legtimate  objectives  of  their 


people  can 
cratic  means 
of  individual 
formed    a 
future. 


e  realized  through  demo- 

and  without  the  surrender 

liberties,  we  will  have  per- 

nbteworthy    service   for    the 


Similarly.  I  feel  certain  that  we  have 
much  to  learn  from  them.  Often  we 
find  ourselve^  baffled  and  confused  in  our 
attempts  to  understand  the  mighty 
forces  at  work  in  these  nations  which  are 
more  and  more  important  to  our  na- 
tional security.  It  is  well  enough  for 
dplomatic  n  ipresentatives  to  meet  and 
converse;  yet  only  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  respective  nations  can  efifectively 
translate  woids  into  action,  agreements 
into  understj.nding,  and  understanding 
into  progress 

Prom  almost  any  point  of  view,  we 
must  recognize  the  growing  importance 
of  Latin  America  to  the  United  States. 
Prom  a  strictly  military  standpoint,  the 
missile  age  has  made  more  important 
than  ever  al  united  hemisphere.  The 
understanding  and  cooperation  of  our 
southern  neirhbors,  through  the  missile 
tracking  stations  operating  within  their 
borders,  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
crucial  link  In  oiu-  own  defense  struc- 
ture. Our  national  commerce  is  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  the  economic 
health  and  J  well-being  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics.  We  sell  more  of 
our  own  goo<ls  there  than  in  any  other 
area  and  in  port  more  products  from 
Latin  Americ  a  than  from  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  Practically  every  raw 
material  str^teRically  necessary  to  our 
security  is  tb  be  found  somewhere  in 
Latin  Amerida.  A  total  of  almost  $9  bil- 
lion of  privatie  U.S.  capital  is  invested  in 
Central  and  Isouth  America,  and  this  is 
approximately  one-third  of  our  private 
investments  lliroughout  the  entire  world. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
friendship  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican governnrents  is  urgently  important 
to  us.  We  have  previously  authorized 
similar  meeti^igs  with  lawmakers  of  the 


Mexican  Government  and  the  Canadian 
Government.  I  believe  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  vitaUy  needed  hemi- 
spheric solidarity  can  be  made  by  the 
enactment  of  this  resolution  and  the 
creation  of  a  systematic  method  of  this 
type  through  which  we  in  the  Congress 
can  gain  the  keys  to  better  and  clearer 
understanding  of  the  legislative  prob- 
lems being  experienced  among  the  other 
friendly  governments  in  this  hemisphere. 


ISSUANCE  OP  EXEMPLARY  REHA- 
BILITATION CERTIFICATES  TO 
EX-SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my 
colleagues,  I  am  pleased  to  advise  you 
that  this  morning  I  received  from  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  national 
ofiBce,  a  copy  of  a  resolution  unanimous- 
ly approved  at  their  national  conven- 
tion recently  held  in  Miami,  Fla..  con- 
cerning the  bill  HSL  1935.  which  iman- 
imously  passed  this  House  several  weeks 
ago  dealing  with  the  subject  of  exem- 
plary rehabilitation  certificates  by  our 
military.  Many  of  you  have  asked  mc 
about  the  present  status  of  that  humani- 
tarian bill.  It  is  now  before  the  Senate 
Commitee  on  Armed  Services;  no  hear- 
ings have  been  set.  I  know  that  you 
will  be  pleased  with  this  resolution  by 
this  distinguished  organization  of  our 
war  veterans,  which  I  read  as  follows: 

VrrzKANS  or  FoREicPf  Waks 

or  THi  United  States, 
Kansis  City,  Mo.,  Srptcmber  13.  1961. 
Hon.  Cltdk  Dotlb, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ms.  £>otlx:  It  is  most  pleasing  to 
advise  that  the  62d  National  Convention  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wara  which  was  held 
at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  August  20-25.  19fll. 
adopted  a  resolution  supporting  legislation 
with  respect  to  H.R.  1935  which  provides 
for  the  Issuance  of  exemplary  rehabilitation 
certificates  to  ex-servicemen.  A  copy  of  this 
resolution  Identified  as  No.  244  ts  enclosed 
for  your  Information  and  guidance. 

It  Is  noted  that  HH.  1935  Is  still  pending 
In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
with  no  action  scheduled  for  the  balance  of 
this  session.  You  may  rest  assured  this  office 
win  extend  Its  every  effort  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  favorably 
consider  and  report  H.R.  1935,  and  ultimately 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

With   best  wishes  and  continued   success 
as  a  most  valued  Member  of  the  Congress, 
and  with  kind  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prancis  W.  Stove«. 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 


Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars  or  th» 
United  States,  National  Lcois- 
LATivi  Service, 
Washington.  D.C.  September  13,  IMt. 
Hon.  Richard  Rpssell, 

Chairman.  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Russixl:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of    Resolution    244    entitled    "Support    H.R. 
1935 — Issuance  of  Exemplary  Rehabilitation 


Certificates  to  Ex-Oei  v Icemen,"  which  was 
adopted  without  dlaaent  at  our  recently  con- 
cluded national  convention  whleh  was  held 
In  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

The  VFW  also  prerlooBly  endorsed  H.R. 
88,  86tta  Ctongresa,  which  was  approved  by  the 
House  and  was  pending  In  your  cooamlttee 
when  the  8«th  Congress  adjourned.  Al- 
though final  adjournment  o*  the  87th  Con- 
gress is  In  sight,  the  VFW  would  be  deeply 
appreciative  for  any  action  on  your  part 
which  would  advance  this  leglsUtlon  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

The  passage  of  thU  leglslatton  wlU  sub- 
stantially aid  and  assist  approximately  200,- 
000  former  military  personnel  to  help  remove 
the  stigma  attached  to  a  discharge  of  leas 
than  honorable. 

At  the  same  time  the  ex-servtcemen  will 
not  receive  any  veteran  benefits  unless  other- 
wise to  entitled  under  his  original  discharge. 

Should  there  be  hearings  or  any  other 
formal  action  scheduled  concerning  this  or 
similar  legislation  it  wUl  be  appreciated  If 
this  offlce  Is  notified  so  that  the  views  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  can  be  presented 
at  that  time. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Francb  W.  arotaa. 
Director,  National  LegUlmtive  Service. 

RssoLimoH   244 — Suffort  HR.   1935 — Issu- 
ance   OF    EXEMPLAST    RUIABILJTAnOM    ClS- 

TiracATn  to  Kz-SBavi 


Whereas  thousands  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  have  received  discharges  under 
conditions  other  than  honorable:   and 

Whereas  these  discharges  were  adminis- 
tratively Issued  for  minor  offenses  which 
were  too  Insignificant  to  warrant  court-mar- 
tial, and  would  be  considered  as  less  than  a 
misdemeanor  In  clvUlan  life;  and 

Whereas  these  ez-servlcemen  were  young. 
Immature,  away  from  home  for  the  first 
time,  and  not  fully  aware  of  the  strict  dis- 
cipline of  military  life:  and 

Whereas  a  discharge  other  than  honor- 
able becomes  a  stigma  In  these  veterans'  at- 
tempts to  obtain  employment  and  readjust 
to  civilian  life:  and 

Whereas  H  R.  1935  or  similar  legislation 
would  provide  the  Issuance  of  an  exemplary 
rehabilitation  certificate  after  proof  of  ex- 
emplary conduct  In  civilian  life  for  a  period 
of  3  years  from  date  of  discharge  thus  re- 
moving this  lifelong  stigma  of  a  leas  than 
honorable  discharge;    Now,    therefore,    be   it 

Resolved  by  the  62d  national  convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  That  we  support  H.R.  1935  or 
similar  legislation  so  that  these  ex-scrvlce- 
men  can,  In  a  small  way.  remove  the  stigma 
of  a  discharge  less  than  honorable. 

I  further  inform  you  that  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment  continues  its  vigor- 
ous opposition  to  this  bill  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  other 
body.  They  frankly  state  our  House 
efforts  in  this  huma^iitarian  endeavor 
has  resulted  in  improvements  in  their 
procedures  for  the  future.  But  they 
leave  it  just  as  Uterally  impossible  for 
about  100,000  former  minor  offenders  to 
prove  they  never  were  criminals  in  the 
first  place  and  not  since. 

I  know  you  all  join  me  in  thanking 
the  VFW  for  this  timely  and  valiant 
support.  They  have  informed  the  other 
body  of  their  support. 


SBA  ADMINISTRATOR  HORNE  CON- 
TRIBUTES GREATLY  TO  ADVANC- 
ING OUR  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  EvinsI  may  extend 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  la  the  Record, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tesniwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  been  very 
much  in  the  news  during  recent  weeks — 
and  as  chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  1 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  It  Is  all  good 
news  for  small  'business.  It  means  also 
that  President  Kennedy — and  Adminis- 
trator John  Home,  whom  the  President 
placed  in  charge  of  the  agency — are  caus- 
ing that  branch  of  the  Oovemment  to 
measure  up  to  the  expectations  which 
the  Congress  had  at  the  time  we  passed 
the  Small  Business  Act  of  1958.  making 
the  agency  a  permanent  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Mr.  Home,  the 
able  Administrator,  his  executive  assist- 
ant, Mr.  Carr,  and  other  members  of 
his  staff  certainly  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  accomplishment.  It  reflects 
good  management  and  a  lot  of  hard 
work. 

Perhaps  the  beiter  known  function  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  en- 
tails the  granting  of  loans  to  eligible 
small  business  concerns  unable  to  obtain 
financial  assistance  from  private  lending 
Institutions.  These  loans  are  all  secured 
by  collateral  and  are  repaid  with  inter- 
est Since  Mr.  Home  took  office  a  much 
greater  number  of  loans  has  been 
granted,  which  has  served  to  assist  small 
business  to  participate  in  the  economic 
growth  being  enjoyed  by  our  country 
since  President  Kennedy  took  office. 

This  unprecedented  activity  in  SBA's 
business  loan  program  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  adoption  of  liberalized  polices  and 
streamlined  profxdures. 

During  the  first  7  months  of  1961  SBA 
approved  3,705  business  loans  for  $190.- 
838,000,  an  Increase  of  59  percent  over 
the  3,234  loans  approved  for  $110,252,000 
during  the  like  1060  period  The  8^70 
applications  for  $539,108,000  received 
was  65  percent  greater  than  the  5,074 
applications  for  $311,775,000  received  in 
January-August  1960. 

During  the  7-month  period,  SBA  ap- 
proved 1.020  disaster  loans  for  $11,- 
479,000  to  help  persons  whose  homes  or 
businesses  which  had  suffered  economic 
Injury  because  of  drought,  excessive  rain- 
fall or  other  disaster.  This  was  more 
than  double  the  395  loans  for  $7,904,000 
approved  in  the  same  period  in  1960. 

About  10  days  ago.  the  U.S.  News  li 
World  Report  disclosed  that  "American 
industry  is  engaged  in  the  biggest  fund- 
raising  drive  of  all  time.  More  money 
is  being  raised  through  new  issues  of 
stocks  and  bonds  than  ever  *)efore." 

As  everyone  knows,  virtually  all  small 
business  concerns  are  unincorporated 
and  until  Just  recently  have  been  able  to 
expand  only  by  spending  their  profits. 
The  announcement  by  U.S.  News  L  World 
Report  could  portend  difficult  days 
ahead  for  small  business  concerns,  but 
actually  this  probably  is  not  the  case 
because  In  1958,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act,  which 
has  led  to  the  creation  of  more  than  360 
small  business  investment  companies 
formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing 
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equity  capital  and  long-term  loans  to 
small  business  concerns. 

During  the  first  7  months  of  1961 
SBA  licensed  177  new  small  business  in- 
vestment companies,  exactly  equal  to  the 
number  licensed  by  the  SBA  in  the  pre- 
ceding 2  V2  years.  This  also  refiects  great 
credit  on  the  leadership  and  ability  of 
Administrator  John  E.  Home. 

No  longer  must  small  business  stand 
helpless  while  its  large  corporate  com- 
petitor obtains  huge  amounts  of  capital 
by  selling  stocks  or  bonds.  These  small 
business  concerns  may  now  obtain  simi- 
lar financial  assistance  from  the  small 
business  investment  companies,  for  these 
Investment  companies  have  an  aggregate 
capital  of  more  than  $318  million.  To 
date  SBIC's  have  approved  loans  or  in- 
vestments of  more  than  $108  million  to 
small  business  enterprises. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  re- 
cently voted  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958.  and  this 
amendment,  among  other  things,  would 
increase  further  the  resources  of  these 
investment  companies,  thereby  permit- 
ting increased  amounts  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  small  business  concerns.  More- 
over, the  amendments  passed  by  the 
Congress  facilitate  and  encourage  these 
investment  companies  to  advance  the 
loans  and  equity  capital  needed  by  small 
business. 

Just  recently.  I  was  gratified  to  note 
that  Administrator  Home,  of  SBA.  and 
Chairman  Rand  Dixon,  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  demonstrated  their 
Interest  In  assisting  small  business  by 
agreeing  to  work  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  accelerate  the  action 
taken  upon  unfair  trade  complaints  ad- 
vanced by  small  business  concerns.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  operates 
59  branch  offices  throughout  the  country 
and  any  small  businessman  can  now  re- 
port to  any  of  these  branch  offices  those 
unfair  competitive  methods  which  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  can  act  upon. 
This  agreement,  it  seems  to  me.  demon- 
strates intelligent  management  by  John 
Home  and  Rand  Dixon,  both  of  whom 
are  well  known  to  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  as  dedicated  friends  of  small 
business. 

No  appraisal  of  the  activities  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  would  be 
complete  without  reference  to  the  work 
that  it  performs  in  assisting  small  busi- 
ness concerns  to  participate  equitably  in 
Government  procurements. 

Tlie  record  shows  that  In  fiscal  1950 
when  President  Truman  was  in  office, 
small  business  obtained  24.5  percent  of 
the  net  military  prime  contracts  awarded 
by  the  Federal  Government.  There- 
after, the  portion  of  these  Government 
contracts  going  to  small  business  began 
a  long  and  steady  decline  until  by  May 
of  this  year  the  small  business  share 
totaled  but  16  percent.  While  tliis  was 
going  on  the  figures  show  that  big  busi- 
ness was  doing  quite  welL 

Since  President  Kennedy  has  taken 
offlce,  John  Home  and  I>eputy  Adminis- 
trator Irving  Maness,  have  accelerated 
SBA's  efforts  in  cooperation  with  Federal 
procurement  ag?ncics  to  lncrea.se  the 
small  business  share  of  Government  con- 
tracts. An  Important  step  in  this  regard 
was  President  Kennedy's  directive  for  a 


10-percent  increase  in  small  business' 
sliare  of  procurement  in  this  fiscal  year. 

This  strengthening  resulted  in  record 
set-asides  for  bidding  as  well  as  actual 
contract  awards  to  small  firms.  The 
number  of  set-asides  was  78  percent 
greater  than  in  the  1960  period.  Con- 
tract awards  resulting  from  set-asides 
were  up  74  percent.  Action  has  also 
been  taken  to  increase  the  small  busi- 
ness share  of  subcontracts  and  of  re- 
search and  development  contracts,  and 
to  materially  increase  individual  assist- 
ance to  small  firms.  Increased  emphasis 
on  developing  subcontract  oportunities 
for  small  firms  is  of  utmost  importance 
since  this  provides  the  only  avenue  by 
which  many  small  firms  can  share  in 
Government  contracts.  The  importance 
of  this  is  fully  understood  by  John 
Home,  and  imder  his  direction  two  Gov- 
ernment-industry task  force  groups  arc 
already  at  work  on  this  effort. 

Here  are  some  other  jxxsitlve  accom- 
plishments of  Administrator  Home  since 
he  began  running  SBA: 

SBA  established  priority  programs  of 
special  assistance  in  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment  in  response  to  a  direc- 
tive from  President  Kennedy  to  take  all 
possible  action  to  boost  the  economy  in 
distressed  areas.  This  involved  special 
low -interest  rates  on  loans,  Uberalizcd 
size  standards,  priority  procurement  and 
technical  assistance. 

Ciurently.  under  a  delegation  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  SBA  is 
assisting  the  Area  Development  Admin- 
istration in  areas  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  by  process- 
ing ARA  loans  and  providing  technical 
assistance  to  communities  in  their  area 
planning  projects. 

SBA  has  Instituted  a  new  program  of 
financial  aid,  authorized  by  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1961.  to  small  firms  displaced 
by  federally  aided  urban  renewal,  high- 
way, and  other  construction  programs. 

Under  a  cooperative  program  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  SBA  is  assist- 
ing small  fijms  interested  in  going  into 
foreign  markets. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  gratifi- 
cation to  me  that  this  remarkable  rec- 
ord of  achievement  by  SBA  under  the 
direction  of  John  Home  has  been  recog- 
nized and  applauded  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  shown  by  a  recent 
vote  upon  a  bill  increasing  the  resources 
of  that  agency  by  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  222  to  0.  Moreover,  just  yesterday 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
expressed  Its  confidence  in  the  agency 
by  voting  $130,350,000  for  the  continued 
operation  of  the  SBA. 

It  thus  becomes  clear  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  under  John 
Home  is  acting  in  the  public  interest, 
is  fulfilling  its  congressional  mandate. 
Is  benefiting  our  entire  economy,  and  is 
contributing  mightily  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  free  competitive  enterprise 
system  in  America. 


INTEREST  PAYMENTS  BEAR  HEAVY 
BURDEN  ON  LOCAL   COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  ^ro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<>uest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  steadily 
and  consistently  I  have  opposed  the 
sharp  Increase  in  interest  rates  which 
occurred  during  tlie  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. One  reason  I  opposed  these 
increases  was  beciiuse  I  am  opposed  to 
an  increase  in  th<;  cost  of  government, 
and  the  interest  tjurden  reaches  down 
into  every  community  in  the  country. 

An  article  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Moimt  Vernon.  Franklin  County, 
Tex..  Optic-Herald.  Mr.  Jimmy  Bass, 
editor  and  publisher,  shows  that  more 
than  $1  out  of  every  $10  collected  in 
Tex.,  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  income  taxes  and 
excise  taxes  was  tD  meet  the  annual  in- 
terest charges  on  the  national  debt. 
This  vividly  demonstrates  how  the  in- 
terest burden  reiches  down  into  the 
local  communities 

The  Mount  Vprnon  Optic-Herald 
makes  this  important  observation: 


What   it  amounts 
County  Is  concerned 


to,  as  far  as  Franklin 
,  Is  that  $253,000  that 
would  have  been  ciuite  useful  to  the  local 
economy  in  this  year  of  recession,  Is  taken 
out  of  circulation. 


I  would  like  to 
tide  appearing 
Optic -Herald  at 

[Prom  the  Mount 
Tex.)  Optic- 
One  Dollar  or 

Used  To 


n 
this 


EVKIT 


introduce  the  full  ar- 
the  Mount  Vernon 
point. 
\^rnon  (Franklin  County, 
Herald.  Sept.  7,  1961] 

TxN  Dollars  in  Taxes 
Pay  Interest 


New  York — More  jthan  $1  out  of  every  $10 
that  is  being  colled  ed  this  year  In  Franklin 
County  by  the  Federal  Government,  through 
Income  taxes  and  e?  else  taxes.  Is  to  meet  the 
annual  interest  cha:  ges  on  the  national  debt. 

The  local  contrll  )utlon  for  that  purpose 
is  an  estimated  $2|53,000.  That  takes  care 
charges  on  the  debt.  It 
has  no  effect  on  the  principal  itself,  which 
has  risen  to  $290  billion  and  is  heading 
higher. 

The  breakdown  Ifa  based  on  Government 
figures,  which  show  that  the  interest  on  the 
debt  is  nearly  $9  bll  lion  a  year  at  the  present 
time,  and  on  datii  released  by  the  Tax 
Foundation,  which  reveals  that  the  average 
Indebtedness  for  interest  is  now  $49.97  per 
capita.  That  Is  at  the  annual  rate  of  $184 
per  family  national!  jr. 

Commenting  on  this  situation,  the  New 
Jersey  Taxpayers  Association  states:  "If  $1 
of  every  $10  In  the  family  budget  went  to 
pay  Interest  costs— not  to  retire  principal — 
on  the  family  debt  the  family  breadwinner 
would  feel  mightily  burdened.  Yet  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  taxpayer  are  in  Just 
such  positions." 

What  it  amount!  to,  as  far  as  Franklin 
County  is  concerntd.  is  that  $253,000  that 
would  have  been  culte  xiseful  to  the  local 
economy  in  this  year  of  recession,  is  taken 
out  of  circulation. 

"In   addition    to 
charges,"    the    tax 


The    one    bright 
notes,    is   the   fact 


the  burden  of  carrying 
foundation  points  out, 
"the  big  tro^()le  with  too  much  debt,  par- 
ticularly Government  debt,  is  the  inflationary 
pressure  it  exerts  on  the  monetary  system." 
spot  in  the  picture,  it 
that  population  in  the 
United  States  Is  gi'owing  faster  than  debt, 
so  that  the  amoun  ;  owed  per  person  is  now 
$1,583.  compared  v«ith  $1,622  a  year  ago. 

For  Franklin  Co mty  as  a  whole,  on  the 
basis  of  Its  presen :  population,  its  portion 
of  the  national  debt  is  an  awesome 
$7,994,000. 


If  Americans  were  suddenly  called  upon  to 
pay  off  the  entire  debt  it  would  take  them 
10.3  months  to  do  so  if  they  applied  every 
cent  of  their  net  income,  which  averaged 
$4,129  per  household  in  fiscal  1960,  to  that 
purpose. 

H.R.  71,  A  BILX.  TO  PREVENT  MANU- 
FACTURERS OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 
FROM  FINANCING  AND  INSURING 
THE  SALES  OF  THEIR  PRODUCTS, 
SHOULD  BE  PASSED 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  of  the  House  on 
August  30  reported  favorably  on  the  bill 
to  prevent  automobile  manufacturers 
from  financing  and  insuring  the  sales  of 
their  products.  This  is  legislation  of 
great  importance.  It  would  restrain  the 
monopolistic  practices  automobile  man- 
ufacturers have  been  engaged  in 
through  the  years,  and  supplement  the 
antitrust  laws  where  they  have  failed  to 
bring  about  an  effective  remedy  for  these 
abuses.  The  bill  would  also  permit  sur- 
vival of  locally  owned  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions  which  face  a  seri- 
ous competitive  handicap  in  attempting 
to  compete  against  the  captive  finance 
companies  of  the  giant  automobile  cor- 
pora tions. 

I  testified  in  behalf  of  this  bill,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  CellerI,  and  would  like 
to  have  my  testimony  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  E>oint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  Is  a  good  bill 
because  It  will  restrain  monopolistic  prac- 
tices and  permit  continued  survival  of  local- 
ly owned  business  Institutions  in  our 
Nation's  communities. 

One  of  the  country's  biggest  problems  is 
the  weakening  and  even  the  destruction  of 
the  economies  of  our  local  communities. 
This  practice  of  permitting  automobile 
manufacturers  to  own  and  control  the 
financing  of  the  product  they  manufacture 
is  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Main 
Streets  in  the  communities  of  our  Nation 
are  being  run  by  Wall  Street.  It  is  further 
destruction  of  free  comp>etitiop  in  private 
enterprise  and  mxist  be  halted  If  the  smaller 
communities  of  our  country  are  to  have 
vigorous  and  prosperous  economies  to  sup- 
port the  dally  needs  of  community  life.  A 
continuation  of  the  present  practice  will 
probably  result  only  In  a  great  clamor  and 
demand  from  our  cities  for  further  Federal 
aid. 

BANKERS  SILENT       - 

We  have  been  depending  upon  our  com- 
mercial banking  institutions  to  supply  the 
financial  Ufeblood  needed  by  our  com- 
munities. We  have  looked  to  them  as  the 
source  of  funds  to  supply  our  business  and 
personal  needs. 

Now  it  Is  time  to  see  whether  they  have 
acted  with  vision  for  the  future  and  in  the 
public  interest  of  the  communities  they  are 
Intended  to  serve  or  whether  their  actions 
are  based  on  shortsightedness  and  the  lust 
and  greed  of  the  moment.  I  am  afraid  the 
testimony  heavily  favors  the  latter. 

I  understand  that  the  committee  has  had 
some  correspondence  from  individual  banks, 
and  that  most  of  them  favor  passage  of  B.H. 


71.  while  a  few  are  opposed,  but  that  none 
of  them  thus  far  has  offered  to  testify. 

But  I  am  stunned  to  learn  that  not  one 
word  has  been  heard  from  either  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  or  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association.  I  am  amazed  that 
these  big  associations  that  represent  the 
banking  Institutions  of  our  entire  Nation 
are  not  here  in  wholesale  numbers  clamoring 
for  passage  of  this  legislation. 

If  the  top-ranking  officers  of  these  power- 
ful and  Influential  associations  cannot  fore- 
see the  crippling  effects  of  monopolistic  com- 
binations on  the  health  of  the  economy,  they 
should  be  here  in  numbers  demanding  ap- 
proval of  this  bill  for  the  selfish  protection 
of  their  own  institutions. 

Banks  are  organized  and  operated  to  make 
profits,  of  course,  but  they  also  are  chartered 
and  permitted  to  exist  to  serve  the  public 
In  their  local  communities.  I  am  concerned 
that  too  many  banks  no  longer  fully  perform 
this  public  service  but  Invest  their  resources 
In  Government  obligations  and  other  se- 
curities far   from   their  local   areas. 

The  bleeding  of  funds  from  local  banks 
and  from  local  finance  companies  also  bleeds 
the  communities  of  the  revenues  they  need 
to  grow  and  prosper.  It  is  one  of  the  factors 
that  Is  drying  up  normal  community  life. 

It  is  not  Just  an  invitation  for  further  aid 
to  local  areas,  it  is  a  case  of  forcing  the 
Federal  Government  with  a  vengeance  to 
take  all  local  opportunity  away  from  com- 
munities and  supply  further  assistance  in 
such  services  as  old-age  pensions,  depressed 
area  assistance,  aid  to  education,  and  what- 
ever else  local  governments  no  longer  have 
the  financial  sustenance  to  provide  them- 
selves. 

Our  economy  tends  to  veer  more  in  that 
direction  continuously.  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  act  to  stem  this  trend  and  help  local 
communities  retain  their  profitable  busi- 
nesses so  they  can  take  care  of.  if  possible, 
their  local  obligations  to  education,  and  these 
other  needs. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
It  clear  that  I  am  not  addressing  my  remarks 
toward  any  single  automobile  manufacturing 
company.  I  don't  want  any  of  them  to  enjoy 
this  monopolistic  manufacturing-financing 
"sacred  cow"  privilege. 

Another  thing.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  auto- 
mobile dealers  should  l>e  in  here  fighting 
this  bill.  I  know  it  is  a  fine  organization, 
and  In  all  the  cities  throughout  the  Nation 
the  franchised  owners  are  among  our  finest 
and  best  citizens. 

I  am  sure  there  must  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  them.  But  clearly  their  side 
on  this  Is  in  favor  of  this  bill  because  if 
these  automobile  manufacturers  are  not 
stopped,  the  defeat  of  this  bill  would  mean 
a  firmer  grip  upon  the  ttu-oats  of  all  the 
automobile  dealers   In   America. 

In  some  Instances  the  company  financing 
sales  of  automobiles  makes  more  money  from 
financing  them  than  the  automobile  dealers 
that  handle  the  cars. 

Another  thing.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  already 
have  too  many  of  the  business  moneymak- 
Ing  opportunities  taken  away  from  local 
communities. 

How  are  you  going  to  resist  Federal  aid  to 
education.  Federal  aid  to  everything,  if  local 
people  no  longer  tiave  the  opportunity  to 
take  care  of  themselves? 

The  moneymaklng  opportunities  are  gone. 
They  are  owned  by  absentee  owners.  This 
bill  would  stop  part  of  tllat  and  retain 
moneymaklng    opportunitleel  locally. 

When  local  people  havMthese  opportu- 
nities they  put  their  profits  in  the  local 
bank,  and  these  dollars  become  reserves  that 
may  be  expanded  upon  10  to  1.  and  more,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  and  helping  the 
people  in  that  area.  In  that  way  they  can 
kind  of  take  care  of  themselves. 

But  If  you  more  and  more  take  away  the 
business   moneymaklng  opportunities  from 
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the  local  communities,  moM  and  more  they 
will  tukve  to  oome  to  the  Federal  Government 
lor  aid.  And  these  people  who  are  doing  all 
this,  taking  all  the  moneymaklng  opportu- 
nities away  from  the  towns  and  cities  of 
America,  had  Just  as  well  realize  now  that 
the  Federal  Oovernment  to  going  to  follow 
those  dollars. 

The  Federal  GoTemment  is  the  only  one 
that  has  the  power  to  do  it,  the  only  one  that 
can  effectively  do  it,  and  bring  part  ot  these 
dollars  back  to  the  local  oooamunlties  from 
whence  they  came,  in  order  to  take  care  of 
local  needs  in  that  coaunujxlty. 

So  I  do  not  think  it  Is  a  good  thing  for 
America.     It  Is  a  bad  thing  for  America. 

If  we  have  an  America  of  little  businesses 
locally  owned  and  locally  controlled  and  de- 
cisions made  locally,  w«  have  a  strong 
America. 

But  every  time  you  take  away  from  these 
local  communities  that  strength,  you  are 
making  It  more  fertile  for  socialism,  com- 
munism, or  fascism. 

But  the  way  to  keep  America  strong  Is  to 
keep  it  strong  at  the  local  level,  to  let  local 
people  have  moneymaklng  opportunities,  and 
then  local  people  can  take  care  of  many  of 
their  needs,  and  they  will  not  have  to  come 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  assistance. 

Now.  may  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
thoughts  to  the  committee  for  their  consid- 
eration In  the  study  of  this  Important  bill. 

As  It  presently  stands,  the  bill  prevents 
General  Motors  and  other  manufacturers  of 
motor  vehicles  from  owning  or  maintaining 
financial  and  Insurance  faculties  only  If  they 
are  tised  In  connection  with  the  sale  of  motor 
vehicles,  defined  to  include,  of  course,  pas- 
senger cars,  trucks,  buses,  and  station 
wagons. 

General  Motors,  therefore,  could  still  fi- 
nance, on  its  own,  the  sale  of  locomotives  or 
dlesel  engines  or  refrigerators.  Should  not 
this  be  prohibited  also? 

The  bill  makes  It  unlatrful  for  a  motor 
vehicle  manufacturer  to  own  or  maintain 
any  faculties  for  financing  or  insuring  In 
connection  with  the  sale  of  motor  vehicles. 
But  does  this  mean  Uiat  such  a  manufac- 
turer could  not  own  stock  in  such  a  financial 
entity  or  have  Interlocking  directorates? 

If  it  might  be  so  Interpreted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  urge  that  nay  such  relation- 
ships be  expressly  banned.  In  other  words. 
I  thlQk  It  should  l>e  dealt  with  affirmatively. 
This  committee  might  well  give  attention  to 
the  wisdom  of  extending  this  type  of  legis- 
lation to  all  sales  situations,  whether  of  mo- 
tor vehicles,  as  herein  defined,  or  otherwise. 
Should  not  any  large  sales  organization  be 
prohibited  from  financing  Its  own  sales? 

Now.  how  do  we  know  t3il8  bill  will  help 
the  consumers?  I  know  that  is  a  question 
that  is  often  asked  in  all  hearings  of  this 
type,  and  I  have  been  In  M>me  of  them  my- 
self. Someone  invariably  raises  this  question 
whenever  we  make  efforts  to  strike  down 
mon(^x>ly.  My  answer  U>  this  question  Is 
this:  I 

To  tne  the  pest  history  of  GM  offers  per- 
suasive evidence  that  it  has  had  market 
p)ower.  There  is  also  evidence  that  GM 
has  used  this  market  power  to  its  ad- 
vantage and  not  the  public's,  contrary  to 
one  prominent  former  GM  official's  declara- 
tions that  what  Is  good  for  GM  is  good  for 
the  country.  The  question  whether  this 
legislation  is  good  for  tiie  consxuner  goes 
back  to  the  basic  issue  of  whether  we  really 
believe  a  competitive  economy  is  preferable 
to  a  monopolistic  and  cartellzed  one. 

This  may  seem  like  a  clogmatlc  statement 
to  some,  but  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  po- 
sitions various  persons  eventually  take  on 
this  bUl  wUl  separate  those  who  believe 
competition  Is  best  for  America  from  those 
who  believe  monopoly  will  serve  America 
best.    It  Is  as  simple  as  that. 

And  if  GM.  Ford,  Chrysler  and  these  other 
big  automobile  manufacturers  are  permitted 


to  continue  this,  they  will  have  a  captive 
market.  It  has  many  ramifications.  It  af- 
fects the  local  economy  In  many  devastating 
and  destructive  ways,  too  many  to  t>e  men- 
tioned here. 

The  clilef  issue  here  Is  one  of  market  and 
financial  power  and  their  use.  GM  Is  a  vast 
conglomerate  enterprise.  By  engaging  in  fi- 
nancing as  well  as  manufacturing.  It  is  in  a 
ptosltion  to  extend  forward  this  vast  power  to 
the  distribution  level.  This  not  only  harms 
competition  at  the  distribution  level,  thereby 
harming  other  Independent  automobile  dis- 
tributors and  independent  financing  agen- 
cies, but  by  expanding  its  position  at  the 
distributor  level,  its  already  dominant  po- 
sition in  manufacturing  is  further  en- 
trenched and  enhanced.  Hence,  power  is 
used  to  increase  power.  Power  feeds  on 
power. 

The  end  result  is  clear:  overwhelming 
dominance  and  complete  monopoly.  GM's 
market  behavior  will  then  be  ciirbed  and  the 
public  interest  protected  only  Insofar  as 
the  holders  of  this  power  decide  that  they 
will  exercise  It  in  the  public  interest.  This 
makes  a  mockery  of  otir  free  enterprise 
economy.  Good  performance  then  becomes 
a  gift  of  benevolent  holders  of  vast  economic 
power. 

Unless  public  action  is  taken  to  limit  and 
prevent  the  achievement  of  such  power,  the 
only  alternatives  to  monopoly  are,  one,  turn 
the  country  over  to  GM,  or,  two,  turn  GM 
over  to  the  cotmtry.  Both  alternatives  are 
abhorrent  to  me.  We  must  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  preserve  competitive  market 
structures  which  will  demand  desirable  so- 
cial performance.  Action  Is  called  for  now. 
This  Is  too  urgent  a  matter  to  put  off  for 
another  decade  or  more.  The  country  can- 
not afford  further  delay. 

I  hope  yotir  bill  becomes  law,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAiaMAW.  Mr.  Patiiak,  you  spoke  of 
the  automobile  dealers.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  we  have  received  quite  a  number 
of  communications  from  automobile  deal- 
ers, and  most  of  the  dealers  indicate  that 
they  are  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Now.  in  relation  to  this.  I  draw  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  General  Motors 
Corp.  under  date  of  May  18  sent  a  communi- 
cation to  all  General  Motors  distributors 
and  dealers  wherein  are  set  forth  its  rea- 
sons for  their  opposition  to  the  bill,  and 
enclosed  a  summary  of  General  Motors' 
statement  on  Senate  bills  S.  838  and  S.  839 
which  are  similar  to  the  one  I  offered,  filed 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  February  27,  1959. 
General  Motors  urged  the  dealers  to  read 
carefully  the  statement  of  position  of  the 
General  Motors  Corp.,  and  then  added  sig- 
nificantly on  the  second  page  of  the  letter: 

"Should  you  decide  to  take  a  position  at 
this  time,  may  we  suggest  that  you  com- 
municate with  your  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress  and  also  vdth  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Washington.  D.C." 

You  will  note,  "May  we  suggest  that  you 
communicate."  What  would  you  say,  from 
your  long  experience  as  a  Representative,  as 
to  the  effect  dt  this  suggestion  from  a  cor- 
poration like  General  Motors  to  its  dealers? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  to  some  extent,  the 
dealers  are  captives  now.  This  will  leave 
no  doubt  about  their  captivity. 

This  will  put  a  firmer  grip  upon  their 
throats  by  the  automobile  manufacturers 
and  put  them  more  under  control  tlutn  they 
are  now.  Now,  they  are  Independent,  fuid 
I  am  glad  to  see  them  independent.  They 
have  performed  a  greater  service  for  our 
country  tx>th  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time 
of  war. 

I  am  strong  for  the  Independent  automo- 
bile dealers,  but  I  am  very  much   disap- 


pointed that  they  are  not  here  fighting  to 
protect  America's  interests  while  they  are 
protecting  their  own. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  the 
"suggestion"  contained  In  the  letter  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.  to  its  dealers  is  something 
In  the  nature  of  a  command? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  It  is  a  sanction.  It  is 
something  tiiat  will  l>e  persuasive,  not  only 
persuasive  but  effective. 

I  can  see  why  the  dealers  are  not  here 
now,  because  that  is  almost  a  mandate  to 
them  to  stay  out  of  this  fight,  and  by  stay- 
ing out  are  acting  In  the  Interests  of  de- 
feating the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  WoxUdn't  you  say  that  at 
the  very  least  it  wovild  be  subtle  i>ersuafilon? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  I  dont  know  that  it  is 
too  subtle.    It  Is  rather  direct. 

The  Chaibman.  I  have  here  a  communi- 
cation from  the  General  Motors  Acceptance 
Corp.  similarly  addressed  to  all  dealers.  That 
also  would  be  characterized  in  the  same 
fashion,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes.  sir. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  pretty  good  lobby- 
ing method,  and  by  having  Maidlson  Avenue 
help  and  boost,  it  really  means  something. 

The  Chairman.  These  letters  will  he  placed 
In  the  record. 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

General  Motors  Aoceptahce  Corp., 

Nev  York,  N.Y.,  June  2, 1961. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith:  On  January  4,  1961, 
Representative  Emanttel  Cellbk,  Democrat, 
of  New  York,  Introduced  House  bill  HJl.  71 
which  would  prevent  manufacturers  of  motor 
vehicles  from  financing  and  Insiu-lng  the 
sales  of  their  products.  A  copy  of  the  bill 
and  a  statement  by  Representative  Cklles  In 
Introducing  the  bill,  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  are  enclosed. 

Representative  Celler  Is  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  also 
of  its  Antitrust  Subcommittee.  The  sub- 
committee has  scheduled  hearings  for  June 
7,  8,  and  9  on  "HR.  71  and  similar  bills. 

You  win  recaU  that  early  In  1959  nearly 
Identical  legislation,  8.  838  and  8.  839.  was 
the  subject  of  hearings  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  In 
May  1960  the  subcommittee  voted  4  to  1  to 
postpone  the  bills  Indefinitely.  At  the  time 
of  the  hearings,  we  sent  you  a  copy  of  the 
General  Motors  statement  of  Its  position  on 
the  proposed  legislation.  In  order  to  refresh 
your  recollection,  we  are  enclosing  a  sum- 
mary of  that  statement. 

The  American  Finance  Conference,  an  or- 
ganization of  nonaffiliated  sales  finance  com- 
panies, is  the  principal  supporter  of  H.R.  71. 
We  are  Informed  that  the  American  Finance 
Conference  and  Its  primary  spokesman,  Mr. 
Paul  C.  Jones,  chairman  of  Its  executive 
committee,  have  clrctilated  material  to  vari- 
ous financial  Institutions  in  an  effort  to  gain 
support  for  HJl.  71.  One  of  these  Items  con- 
sisted of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jones  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Glenvlew  State  Bank,  Glenvlew, 
111.,  to  all  bank  presidents  attaching  an  AFC 
pamphlet  entitled  "Still  Another  Tax-Fa- 
vored Competitor  Threatens  Commercial 
Banlts."  You  might  l>e  interested  in  our 
views  on  the  pamphlet  and  the  unfair,  in- 
correct, and  misleading  statements  made. 

The  letter  and  the  pamplilet  attempt  to 
convince  commercial  banks  that  they  face 
"unfair  handicaps  •  •  •  In  maintaining 
their  position,  not  only  In  the  consumer 
credit  business,  but  In  the  whole  field  of 
credit,"  because  of  "some  of  the  privileges 
which  GMAC  holds  in  the  mSney  markets" 
and  should  therefore  support  H.R.  71. 

Any  Inference  that  GMAC  is  a  threat  to 
commercial  banlES  is,  of  course,  absurd  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  banking  institutions  in 
1960  extended  almost  50  percent  of  the  auto- 
mobUe  credit  provided  by  all  sources  in  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  the  bank  par- 
ticipation has  Increased  In  each  of  the  last 
S  years,  while  the  GMAC  participation  in 
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total  automobile  cr  !dlt  extended,  currently 
about  18  percent,  tias  remained  relatively 
unchanged  for  sorre  years.  These  figures 
taken  from  the  Pec.eral  Reserve  Board  sta- 
tistics are  undoubtelly  well  known  to  you. 

As  for  misleading  and  Inaccurate  allega- 
tions, for  example,  '.he  pamphlet  states  that 
"OMAC  Is  not  required  to  keep  compensating 
balances  or  unused  lines  of  credit  on  hand 
In  the  same  ratio  as  other  sales  finance  com- 
panies." The  fact  U  that  GMAC  also  Is  sub- 
ject to  these  requirements,  although  there 
may  be  some  variance  among  sales  finance 
companies.  The  commercial  banks  may  have 
different  requlremeits  for  smaller,  regional- 
type  firms  but  8u:h  firms  should  not  be 
used  as  a  standard  cf  comparison  with  OMAC 
and  the  other  major  companies. 

The  pamphlet  als  3  refers  to  the  borrowings 
to  capital  leverage  employed  by  OMAC  and 
states  that  "GMAC  can  and  does  use  a  risk 
asset  ratio  of  20  »  1."  The  pamphlet  la 
completely  Inaccurate  In  disregarding  sub- 
ordinated debt  and  preferred  stock  as  part 
of  the  protection  f  )r  the  senior  debt  holder. 
The  fact  Is  that  at  December  31,  1960, 
GMAC's  ratio  of  se;ilor  debt  to  capital  funds 
(Including  subordinated  debt)  was  4.8  to  1, 
a  conservative  ratio  by  any  standard. 

The  leverage  approach  Is  also  used  to  sup- 
port the  pamphlet's  reference  to  GMAC  as 
a  "tax-favored  competitor."  GMAC  la  obvi- 
ously not  tax  favjred.  It  pays  the  same 
taxes  as  any  company  with  like  Income. 
The  fact  that  It  miy  operate  on  less  capital 
than  another  company  doing  the  same 
amount  of  business  Is  no  proof  of  tax  favorit- 
ism. 

Typical  of  the  pamphlet  in  its  entirety 
Is  the  following  paragraph: 

"If  enacted  Into  law,  it  would  help  to: 
"1.  Strengthen     ;he    free    marketplace    by 
restoring  free  competition  to  the  U.S.  auto 
market. 

"2.  Remove  GM'3  power  to  set  prices  for 
the  entire  auto  Industry. 

"3.  Allow  auto  I  rices  and  finance  charges 
to  be  set  by  free  cc  mpetltion,  which  will  give 
consumers  the  ultimate  benefits. 

"4.  Give  auto  dealers  the  freedom  to 
change  franchises  and  operate  as  agents  In 
a  free  economy. 

"5.  Maintain  th<  United  States  In  Its  lead- 
ing position  In  the  world  auto  market. 

"6.  Bring  full,  ifiore  even  employment  to 
the  U.S.  auto  Industry. 

"7.  Allow  new  a»ito  manufactiorers  to  enter 
the  Industry,  If  th  »y  wish,  and  allow  present 
ones  to  compete  more  evenly — and  to  sur- 
vive." 

These  conclusions  do  not  even  merit  com- 
ment. 

Should  you  decide  to  take  a  position  at 
this  time,  may  we  suggest  that  you  com- 
municate with  y3ur  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  Coi.gress  and  also  with  the 
Antitrust  Subcomnlttee.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Both  General  Motors  and  GMAC  will  file 
statements  with  the  subcommittee,  setting 
forth  their  position  on  H.R.  71  after  the  hear- 
ings commence.  At  that  time  we  will  for- 
ward you  copies  ol  those  statements. 

To  avoid  any  rilsunderstandlng  as  to  the 
purpose  of  this  letter,  we  ask  that  you  refrain 
from  communlcamng  your  views  to  us. 
Sincerely, 

V '.  B.  ADsrr,  Vice  President. 

Gene  ial  Motors  Corp., 
On  'ICE  or  THE  President, 
Dztroit.  Mich..  May  18, 1961. 
To  General  Afotors  Distributors  and  Dealers: 
May  I  urge  you  to  read  the  enclosed  re- 
print from  the  Congressional   Record  of  a 
statement  made  ijast  January  by  Representa- 


tive EMANtm  Ctlxxr  in  Introducing  House 
bill  71.  also  enclosed. 

If  enacted  into  law.  H.R.  71  would  prevent 
manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  from  fi- 
nancing and  insuring  the  sales  of  their  prod- 
ucts. Representative  Cklleb's  statement  dis- 
closes that  the  real  purpose  of  H.R.  71  Is  "to 
divorce  General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp. 
from  General  Motors  Corp.  and  to  restore 
free  competition  to  the  American  automobile 
market."  I  am  sure  you  will  be  Interested 
In  the  reasoning  that  leads  him  to  conclude 
that  divorcement  Is  necessary. 

Representative  Cklldi  Is  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  also 
of  Its  Antitrust  Subcommittee.  The  sub- 
committee has  scheduled  hearings  for  June 
7.  8.  and  9  on  H.R.  71  and  similar  bills.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  dealers  would  be  among 
the  parties  affected  by  this  legislation,  you 
may  wish  to  register  your  opinion  of  it. 

You  will  recall  that  early  in  1959  nearly 
identical  legislation  was  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly.  More  than  a  year  later. 
In  May  1960.  the  subcommittee  voted  4  to  1 
to  take  no  further  action  on  these  bills.  At 
the  time  of  the  hearings,  we  sent  you  a  state- 
ment of  our  position  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. In  order  to  refresh  your  recollec- 
tion, we  are  enclosing  a  summary  of  that 
statement. 

At  the  hearings  2  years  ago.  Senator  Estes 
Kefauveh,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
referred  to  the  fact  that  he  had  received 
telegrams  and  letters  favoring  or  opposing 
the  legislation.  Should  you  decide  to  take 
a  position  at  this  time,  may  we  suggest  that 
you  communicate  with  your  Senators  and 
Representative  In  Congress  and  also  with  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  corporation  will  file  a  statement  with 
the  subcommittee  setting  forth  Its  position 
on  H.R.  71  after  the  hearings  commence. 
At  that  time  we  will  forward  you  a  copy. 

To  avoid  any  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
purpose  of  this  letter,  I  ask  that  you  refrain 
from  communicating  your  views  to  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Julian  F.  Gordon,  President. 


"SUMMARY    or   General   Motors    Statement 

ON  Senate  Bills  838  and  839 

"general  motors'  position 

"General  Motors  considers  the  proposed 
legislation  before  the  subcommittee  as  set 
forth  in  Senate  bills  838  and  839  preju- 
dicial not  only  to  its  Interests  and  the  In- 
terests of  automobile  dealers  but  more  Im- 
portantly to  those  of  the  public  and  the 
economy  of  the  country. 

"These  two  bills  represent  class  legislation 
in  a  most  extreme  form.  Their  enactment 
would  discriminate  against  a  single  group  of 
manufacturers — an  unsound  and  dangerous 
precedent. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  consistently 
recognized  that  a  discrimination  having  no 
reasonable  relation  to  the  difference  between 
two  classes  of  companies  Is  arbitrary  and 
unconstitutional.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, in  testifying  with  respect  to  this 
legislation  before  this  subcommittee,  stated 
that  it  has  traditionally  opposed  variations 
of  the  general  antitrust  laws  to  govern  con- 
duct applicable  only  to  one  segment  of  our 
economy. 

"The  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 

manufacturer 
"It  Is  entirely  reasonable  as  well  as  neces- 
sary for  a  manufacturer  to  be  concerned 
with  the  retail  financing  of  his  products — 
with  the  terms  customers  receive,  with  the 
cost  of  financing  to  customers  and  with  the 


treatment  accorded  them  by  the  financing 
sources  in  the  normal  course  of  their  rela- 
tionship with  such  customers,  as  well  as  with 
all  other  phases  of  the  Installment  credit 
business.  There  Is  no  reason,  either  from 
the  bxislness  or  the  legislative  viewpoint, 
why  an  exception  should  be  made  In  the 
case  of  automobile  manufacturers  to  the 
practice  of  assuming  a  measxire  of  responsi- 
bility for  proper  arrsmgements  for  Install- 
ment credit  on  Its  products. 

"Any  advantage  that  General  Motors  may 
derive  from  Its  ownership  of  GMAC  Is  one 
that  any  company  derives  from  a  well-man- 
aged, well-run.  and  profitable  operation  that 
benefits    Its    customers   and   Its    dealers    by 
assuring  them  adequate  financing  facilities 
for  Its  products  at  competitive  rates.     Such 
a  relationship  Is  assuredly  a  legitimate  one. 
and  no  undue  advantage  accrues  to  GM 
"The  importance  of  competition 
"Additional  competition  In  the  Installment 
crc<llt  field   would  be  of  definite  benefit   to 
customers,  to  dealers,  and  to  the  economy 
generally.     Accordingly,    automobile    manu- 
facturers  should   continue    to   be  permitted 
to  assume  whatever  measure  of  responsibility 
for    the    proper    financing    of     Installment 
credits  applicable  to  consumer  purchases  of 
passenger  cars  they  may  wish.     They  should 
not  be  arbitrarily  prevented  from  competing 
in  this  financing  field.     This  practice  Is  cer- 
tainly  not   uncommon   In  the  sale  of   farm 
equipment,   appliances,    furniture,   and    nu- 
merous other  products. 

"The  consumer  and  the  public  are  best 
served  by  a  competitive  system  In  which  the 
producing  and  servicing  unlu  compete  for 
the  consumer's  favor.  It  Is  not  the  function 
of  competition  to  benefit  competitors.  The 
function  of  competition  is  to  benefit  the 
consumer  and  hence  society.  This  Is  the  Im- 
portant consideration. 

"By  the  same  token,  the  purpose  of  the 
antitrust  laws  Is  to  protect  the  public  by 
promoting  competition.  Yet  all  the  argu- 
ments favoring  this  legislation  Ignore  this 
point.  No  arguments  have  been  presented 
showing  how  consumers  will  benefit — or  even 
whether  they  will  benefit.  It  is  the  convic- 
tion of  General  Motors  that  consumers  will 
not  benefit  and  that  the  public  interest  will 
not  be  served  by  the  adoption  of  this  legis- 
lation but  may  well  be  prejudiced  by  in- 
creased costs. 

"the  position  or  cmac  in  the  automobile 
installment  credit  industry 

"GMAC  has  been  a  leader  in  establishing 
sound  Installment  credit  policies  and  prac- 
tices. It  has  had  a  stabilizing  Influence  on 
the  Industry  which  has  been  apparent  over 
the  years  In  many  areas. 

"It  Is  argued  that  General  Motors  dealers 
must  use  GMAC.  With  respect  to  cars  sold 
by  GM  dealers  and  financed  on  time,  well 
over  50  percent  are  financed  by  sources 
other  than  OIHAC.  General  Motors  Accept- 
ance Corp.  offers  a  service  that  dealers  may 
make  use  of  If  they  so  desire.  They  may  or 
may  not  use  It  to  finance  their  own  whole- 
sale purchase  of  automobiles,  or  they  may  or 
may  not  use  It  to  discount  the  notes  of  their 
customers. 

"The  retail  customer  may  also  elect  to  use 
the  finance  service  provided  by  GMAC  or 
that  of  someone  else  or  none  at  all  as  he 
wishes.  Many  of  them  do  not  use  GMAC. 
The  fact  Is  GMAC  handles  relatively  a  small 
percentage  of  the  Nation's  automobile  in- 
stallment financing.  In  1958,  for  example, 
of  automobile  Installment  credit  extended, 
banks  account  for  45  percent;  sales  finance 
companies  other  than  OMAC.  credit  unions, 
etc.,  accounted  for  39  percent,  and  OMAC 
accounted  for  only  16  percent. 


"Clitics  exaggerate  OMAC's  participation 
In  the  retail  Installment  credit  industry  by 
offering  Incomplete  charts  and  statistics. 
They  refer  only  to  the  portion  of  total  credit 
extended  by  sales  finance  companies  and 
ignore  the  fact  that  a  high  percentage  of  the 
automobile  Installment  credit  business  has 
been  obtained  by  banks  and  other  nonsales 
finance   sources. 

"It  has  been  stated  that  OMAC.  due  to 
Its  association  with  General  Motors,  can 
borrow  money  at  considerably  lower  rates 
than  Its  competitors.  That  Is  not  so.  There 
Is  practically  no  difference  between  the  In- 
terest costs  of  OMAC  and  those  of  Its  prin- 
cipal competitors. 

"It  has  also  been  said  that  OMAC.  due 
to  Its  association  with  General  Motors,  can 
borrow  money  without  giving  Its  creditors 
as  much  protection  as  Is  required  from  its 
competitors.  Such  advantages.  If  any.  that 
GlilAC  has  In  this  area  are  attributable  to  Its 
record  of  performance  over  the  years." 
The  Chairman.  Any  ques'jlons? 
Mr.  ROGER.S.  Mr.  Chairman? 
E>o  I  understand.  Mr.  Pstman.  that  you 
have  information  that  the  automobile 
dealers  probably  make  mora  out  of  financing 
than  they  do  out  of  the  salt  of  automobiles? 
Mr.  Patman.  I  have  known  of  cases  where 
that  was  true.  They  would  sell  their  paper. 
It  depends  upon,  you  know,  the  amount  In- 
volved and  the  clrciunstances.  But  often- 
times they  can  sell  the  paper  to  a  finance 
company  and  make  more  net  profit  out  of 
It  than  they  have  out  of  selling  the  auto- 
mobile. 

Mr.  Rocxas.  As  head  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  have  you  made  any  study  of  that 
particular  matter? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 
Mr.    RooKBs.  Would    you   submit   the   In- 
formatlop   that   you  received   to  this  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Patman.  Any  along  that  line  I  should 
be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.  sir. 

Now  the  other  thing  U  this.  Do  I  under- 
stand from  your  testimony  that  you  dont 
think  that  HJt.  71  goes  far  enough? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  I  suggested  a  couple  of 
amendments  for  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Rogers.  And  one  of  those  Is  that  the 
manufacturers,     and     pyartlcularly     General 

Motors 

Mr.  Patman.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Rogers.  Be  prohibited  from  financing 
directly  the  sale  of  their  own  producU. 

Mr.  Patman.  Tliat  is  right,  because  it  gives 
them  a  capt've  market. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Would  you  extend  that  across 
the  board  to  all  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Patman.  Personally,  I  am  Impressed 
that  It  should  be  extended,  but  I  would  have 
to  look  Into  the  cases  separately. 

Right  now  let's  confine  It  to  the  financing 
of  automobiles,  and  certainly  I  think  that 
should  be  stopped.  ' 

Mr.  Roosaa.  Thank  you.  sir. 
Mr.  McCvux>CH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  whether  or  not  this  subcom- 
mittee has  invited  General  Motors,  Ford, 
Chrysler.  American  Motors,  Studebaker- 
Packard  agencies,  both  large  and  small,  to 
testify  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Malete.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  invited  the  president  of  each 
automobile  manufacturing  company  to 
testify.  It  has  not  invited  the  dealers  to 
testify. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  read  into 
the  record  two  or  more  letters  which  leave 
the  impression  that  agents  were  coerced 
into  opposing  this  bill  and  probably  would 
be  fearful  of  attending  this  hearing,  in  or- 
der to  make  the  record  accurate,  both  the 


large  and  small  agents  of  these  several  auto- 
mobile companies,  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  invited  to  testify  before  this  committee. 
The  Chairman.  Ford  Co.'s  representatives 
said  they  will  present  two  dealers  to  give 
their  views,  and  as  the  testimony  unfolds. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  call  other  dealers,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  am  very  happy  to  have 
Mr.  Patman,  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  B\islness.  testify  this 
morning.  He  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
upon  which  I  serve  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Patman.  And  the  ranking  member 
upon  whom  I  depend  greatly. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And,  of  course,  it  is  well 
known  that  our  colleague,  Mr.  Patman,  is 
the  senior  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  As  such,  he  has 
great  interest  in  banking  legislation  and  the 
activities  of  banks. 

I  wonder.  Mr.  Patman,  if  you  have  avail- 
able the  total  amount  of  automobile  financ- 
ing that  Is  done  by  commercial  banks? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don't  know  that  we  have  It 
right  now,  but  we  can  get  It  rather  quickly. 
Mr.  McCinxocH.  Would  you  know  whether 
or  not  that  amount  of  financing  has  been 
on  a  steady  increase  for  a  number  of  years? 
Mr.  Patman.  You  mean  bankers  financing 
automobiles? 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  That  Is  right. 
«  Mr.  Patman.  My  off-hand  observation 
^ould  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  has  been  on 
the  increase,  but  the  bankers,  commercial 
bankers,  were  very  slow  to  catch  on.  For 
20  years  they  paid  no  attention  to  automobile 
financing,  didn't  want  It.  and  all  at  once 
they  said.  "Why  that  belongs  to  us.  All  these 
other  fellows  ought  to  get  out  of  the  field." 
That  Is  the  reason  I  can't  understand  now 
why  they  are  not  here.  Here  Is  a  proposal 
that  Is  In  the  public  Interest,  would  help  the 
local  Institutions,  keep  their  profits  at  home, 
put  the  reserves  in  their  local  bank  to  help 
everybody  and  they  are  not  here  supporting 
it. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  The  Chairman  has  Just 
advised  me  that  we  will  have  testimony  today 
which  will  furnish  in  detail  and  accurately 
the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  Good,  I  would  love  to  see  It 
myself.  We  have  had  it  In  the  past,  and  we 
could  bring  It  up  to  date  very  quickly  If  you 
need  It. 

Mr.  Mxader.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  Interested 
In  your  last  sentence,  Mr.  Patman,  and  I 
quote:  "I  don't  want  any  of  them  to  enjoy 
this  monopolistic  msmufacturlng  financing 
sacred  cow  privilege." 

Mr.  Patman.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.    Meader.  I    wonder    If    that,    in    your 
opinion,  should  be  applied  generally  to  in- 
dustries where  companies  combine  producing 
and  the  financing  of  their  sale  of  products. 

Mr.  Patman.  There  are  so  many  different 
products. 

I  would  like  to  pass  on  each  one  separately. 
But  in  this  case  I  can  definitely  make  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Meader.  You  didn't  Intend  that  state- 
ment, then,  to  say  that  a  manufacturing 
company  which  had  a  financing  subsidiary  to 
facilitate  the  sale  of  its  product  was  wrong 
per  se? 

Mr.  Patman.  Not  per  se,  no;  but  in  this 
case  it  is. 

That  is  my  feeling  about  It.  We  know  they 
are  monopolistic  In  this  case. 

Mr.  Meader.  Well,  as  I  understand  it 

Mr.  Patman.  And  we  know  the  customers 
are  captives. 

-    I  mean  we  know  that  they  have  a  captive 
market. 

Mr.  Meader.  As  I  understand  it.  American 
Motors  does  have  a  flnanciug  subsidiary,  but 


not  for  automobiles  but  for  its  appliances. 
You  find  nothing  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  would  rather  confine  my 
statement  to  what  is  in  this  bill  for  the 
present. 

Mr.  Meader.  The  reason  for  the  question  is 
that  one  of  the  objections  to  the  bill  which 
has  been  raised  is  that  this  is  class  legisla- 
tion confined  to  a  single  Industry,  and  If  this 
Is  an  antitrust  principle  which  Is  wrong  In 
this  Industry  the  question  Is,  shouldn't  It  be 
more  generally  applicable? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  you  have  got  this  one 
before  you,  and  obviously  correction  Is 
needed.  I  would  love  for  you  to  pass  this 
bin,  and  then  get  on  the  others,  If  they  are 
needed. 

Mr.  Meader.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  There 
are  apparently  employee  credit  unions  In  the 
automobile  financing  business. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meader.  To  some  extent.  It  hasn't  ap- 
peared in  our  record  yet. 

Mr.  Patman.  They  are  in  it  in  a  big  way. 

Mr.  Meader.  Would  you  say  that  an  auto- 
mobile employees  credit  union  should  be 
forced  to  get  out  of  the  automobile  financing 
business? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  that  is  a  separate  prop- 
osition. You  see  credit  unions  have  a  pe- 
cullsir — not  pecuUiu',  I  will  say  a  different — 
kind  of  entity.  A  credit  union  Is  run  by 
Its  members.  It  is  strictly  a  democratic  or- 
ganization In  that  the  local  members  have 
complete  control  over  it,  and  it  doesn't  lend 
Itself  to  afflliation  with  monopoly  or  anti- 
monopoly  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Meader.  So  you  wouldn't  object  to. 
say.  the  Ford  employees  credit  union,  if  there 
is  one,  engaging  in  the  financing  of  auto- 
mobiles of  Its  members. 

Mr.  Patman.  Why,  I  would  encourage  It, 
because  they  save  a  lot  of  Interest.  You 
know  they  have  a  true  rate  of  one-half  of  1 
percent,  and  many  of  the  finance  companies 
have  a  discount  rate  of  6  percent  which  is 
12  percent,  and  there  is  a  different  way  of 
handling  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Patman,  a  credit  union 
is  not  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  a  car, 
U  It? 

Mr.  Patman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  Is  aimed  at  a  man- 
ufacturer of  cars  which  Is  also  In  the  financ- 
ing business. 

Mr.  Patman.  It  is  a  different  sort  of  entity. 

Mr.  Meader.  Let  me  obtain  your  Inter- 
pretation of  section  2  of  H.R.  71,  Mr.  Pat- 
man, and  I  will  read  it: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation, 
its  subsidiaries,  officers,  or  employees  en- 
gaged In  the  manufacture  and  sale  In  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  of  motor  vehicles 
or  any  person  or  corporation  which  acts  for 
or  Is  under  the  control  of  such  corporation 
to  own  or  maintain  any  facilities  for  financ- 
ing the  sale  at  wholesale  or  retail  of  motor 
vehicles  manufactured  by  such  corporation 
or  to  own  or  maintain  any  facilities  for 
issuing  insurance  policies  of  any  kind  in 
connection  with  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
motor  vehicles  manufactured  by  such  cor- 
poration." 

Wouldn't  that  clearly  prohibit  the  Ford 
employees  credit  union  from  financing  auto- 
mobiles made  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  for  Its 
members? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Meader.  Certainly  employees  of  a  mo- 
tor vehicle  corporation 

Mr.  Patman.  If  it  is  h^d  that  way,  it 
should  be  corrected.  Our  committee  hap- 
pens to  have  jurisdiction  over  credit  unk>ns 
and  we'd  fix  that  up  pretty  soon. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Patmam, 
if  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination,  that 
that  result  would  be  envisaged,  the  com- 
mittee  would    change    the    language   so   as 
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to  exclude  credit  unlbns  that  might  be  com- 
posed of  employees  o  '  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Patman.  Too  fitrfetched. 
The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions? 
Mr.    McCuLXocH.  Yes.     I    would    like    to 
ask  one  Qnal  questloi  i 

Mr.  Patmak.  do  jou  believe  that  wlthlft 
the  framework  of  alsting  law  and  weU- 
accepted  general  piinciples  that  the  final 
decision  should  be  made  upon  the  basis  of 
how  the  consumer  can  be  furnished  the 
best  temu  for  buyl  ig  on  credit? 

Mr.  Patman.  You  Wouldn't  answer  that  Just 
exactly  "Yes"  or  "No 

Of  course  my  answer  would  be  'Yes,"  if  I 
had  to  answer  it  categorically. 

But  there  are  son^e  Ifs,  ands,  and  buts  in 
that. 

Suppose  that  anl  outside  concern  could 
come  into  a  comriunlty  aiwi  temporarily 
offer  better  terms.  I  would  be  still  against 
the  outsiders  beca\|ise  I  know  their  habits 
and  policies. 

I  know  what  the^  have  done  In  the  past. 
As  soon  as  they  get  charge  of  the  market 


they  go  up  again,  and  in  that  way  It  would     Dixon  said.  also,  that  there  would  be  more 


We  are  losing  oxir  community  life  and 
spirit  In  America.  Judge.  We  are  becoming 
a  nation  of  clerkB  and  hired  hands.  No  de- 
cisions of  great  importance  are  made  locally. 
Decisions  are  made  In  distant  cltlee. 

That  Is  bad  for  America,  and  every  time 
we  see  something  moving  In  that  direction 
to  make  it  worse,  we  ought  to  stop  It.  And 
I  think  this  makes  it  worse. 

The  Chairman.  In  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  It  is  well  to 
take  Into  consideration  the  statements  made 
here  yesterday. 

Judge  Loevlnger,  head  of  the  Antitrust 
Division,  speaking  for  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  Rand  Dixon.  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  speaking  per- 
sonally, indicated  thut  the  General  Motors 
Acceptance  Corp.  and  Gcnertvl  Motors  have 
a  competitive  ad\antage  over  all  other  com- 
petitors, and  In  that  sense  there  was  a 
throttling  of  competition. 

Now,  is  not  the  real  answer  that  the  pub- 
lic is  best  served  where  there  Is  competltlcn? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Loevlnger  and  Rand 


be  forcing  the  little  man  out  in  that  com 
munity.  The  felloe  r  who  is  making  a  living 
there,  and  whose  ne  t  profits  remain  at  home 
and  whose  profits  lexnain  in  the  reserves  of 
the  banks,  and  upoa  which  money  is  issued 
10  to  1  and  more  to  help  the  local  com 
munity  is  the  one  .hat  should  benefit.  In 
come  flies  overnigl.t  to  some  distant  city 
when  outside  firms  are  involved,  and  has  a 
devastating  effect  upon  the  community 
That  should  be  cqnsldered  along  with  In 
terest  rates. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  [That  la  right. 
If  the  evidence  !  hould  finally  show  that 
well  over  65  percen ,  of  all  automobile  credit 
financing  Is  done  by  State  and  National 
banks  and  Indeper  dent  sales  finance  com 
panles,  would  you  be  of  the  opinion  that 
this  resulted  from  c  r  caused  substantial  com 
petition  for  that  paper? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yea,  that  causes  some  com- 
petition, but  If  you  don't  stop  these  people 
they  have  a  great  advantage.  They  have  a 
captive  market 

I  repeat,  they  h^ve  a  captive  market,  and 
local  people  are  no ;  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  them  effective  ly 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  If  the  share  of  the  mar 
ket  held  by  GMAC  has  not  been  Increasing 
since  the  consent  ilecree  of  1952,  would  you 
see  any  particular  danger  In  the  activities 
of  GMAC;  particularly  if  other  credit  agen- 
cies were  flnanclnij  65  or  75  percent  of  all 
the  credit  buslnesi  in  the  automobile  firid? 
Mr.  Patman.  I  s^lll  see  a  great  danger  In 
this.  Judge. 

Mr.  McCtru-ocH  Even  though  there  has 
been  no  Increase 


Mr.  Patman.  That  Is  right,  even  though 
that  Is  true,  becatse  this  gjves  them  such  a 
wonderful  opportxjnlty  to  have  a  monopolis- 
tic business,  to  hive  the  advantage  of  the 
others.  And  yoa  ( lont  believe — I  know  you. 
I  know  you  don't  belleTe — In  these  unfair 
advantages.  This  gives  them  what  T  would 
consider  an  unfair  monopolistic  advantage 
in  a  captive  market. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH  But  yo\ir  final  conclusion 
might  be  based  ujion  evidence  that  goes  Into 
the  record  concen.lng  the  costs  of  credit,  the 
amount  of  credit  that  Is  fxirnlshed  by  all 
other  lending  ageicles  other  than  the  auto- 
mobile finance  conpanles. 

Mr.  Patman.  W;1I.  that  would  be  persua- 
sive, but  I  lean  tcward  the  local  man.  I  am 
not  advocating  or  proposing  that  they  charge 
higher  rates,  and  they  should  be  stopped,  If 
they  charge  exttrtlonate  rates.  We  have 
State  laws  to  hi.ndle  that,  and  they  will 
handle  It,  I  am  sure. 

I  think  It  help!  the  community  so  much 
more  to  have  builness  operated  locally  and 
have  the  profits  remain  at  home.  That  Is 
very  Important. 


competition  In  these  fields  If  there  were  a 
severance  of  General  Motors  Acceptance 
Corp.  from  General  Motors.  Is  that  not  the 
answer? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes.  sir. 

You  know,  I  see  In  this  something  that  Is 
fundamental,  and  It  affects  us  right  here  in 
Congress  today.  I  have  never  voted,  for  In- 
stance, for  Federal  aid  to  education.  I  am 
Inclined  to  vote  for  it  now. 
Why? 

Because  the  moneymaking  opportunities 
have  been  taken  away  from  local  people. 
They  are  no  longer  able  to  support  their 
educational  institutions  like  they  used  to. 

Their  profits  are  fiown  out  every  night 
away  from  the  local  bank,  and  local  people 
do  not  have  business  opportunities.  I  feel 
that  it  works  to  a  great  advantage.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  school  district.  It  has  tan- 
gible profits  upon  which  taxes  are  levied  for 
the  pajrment  of  bonds  that  are  used  to  build 
school  buildings  and  ulso  for  the  ptiyment 
of  teachers. 

Now.  who  pays  the  taxes  In  that  school 
district?  The  people  who  have  that  tangi- 
ble property,  the  homes,  the  businesses  and 
the  farms  and  the  plantations.  These  peo- 
ple, a  lot  of  them  veterans  In  particular, 
still  owe  over  90  percent  of  the  amount  of 
their  home  purchases. 

And  so  when  they  pay  taxes,  they  pay  taxes 
upon  what  they  owe  more  than  what  they 
own. 

And  that  Is  the  hardest  tax  on  earth. 
Now,  the  local  taxes  on  school  districts 
have  become  prohibitive  In  many  areas  of 
our  country.  Our  experts  are  telling  us  that 
we  have  got  to  double  the  amount  of  money 
In  the  next  10  years  that  we  will  need  to 
properly  educate  the  boys  and  girls.  If  that 
Is  correct — If  you  double  the  rates  In  these 
school  districts— the  States  will  own  the 
land. 

People  will  not  own  It;  they  will  not  pay 
the  taxes  on  it.  They  cannot.  It  Is  pro- 
hibitive, and  nobody  will  buy  It  because  the 
taxes  would  have  to  be  paid. 
This  Is  In  the  direction  of  socialism. 
Now,  then,  if  we  restore  resources  to  the 
local  communities  instead  of  taking  business 
opportunities  away  from  them,  then  they 
win  have  money  to  take  care  of  their  edu- 
cational needs.  The  same  thing  goes  for 
other  things.  And  I  think  that  Is  a  big  fac- 
tor In  community  life. 

Mr.  McCrn-LOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  this  with  respect  to  the  very  help- 
ful statement  of  Judge  Loevlnger  yeeterday. 
It  was  helpful.  I  think  It  was  a  very  well 
prepared  statement. 

I  was  particularly  struck,  however,  by  the 
paragraph  In  Judge  Loevinger's  statement 
that  listed  the  total  by  percentages,  of  the 


credit  furnished  by  the  Independent  sales 
finance  companies  and  GMAC.  The  credit 
furnished  by  the  banks  waa  left  out  or 
omitted  from  the  statement.  I  see  from  a 
separate  statement  that  is  before  me  this 
morning  that  State  and  Natlona)  banks,  as 
of  the  end  of  195»,  were  providing  between 
45  and  60  percent  of  all  the  creellt  extended 
for  the  purchase  of  automobiles  In  America. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  \\hen  we  altempt 
to  arrive  at  conclusions,  we  should,  if  we 
v.ant  to  arrive  at  a  logical  conclusion,  have 
all  tlie  facts  In  the  record.  I  hope  that  the 
fact  about  the  amoimt  of  credit  extended  by 
the  banks  will  go  into  the  record. 

I  come  from  a  town  of  20,000  In  Ohio. 
There  Is  competition  for  automobile  paper 
In  my  town.  I  think  it  la  typical  of  every 
town  In  Ohio. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  speak  for  other 
places.  We  have  two  national  banks  which 
compete  for  that  paper.  OMAC.  I  presume, 
c^uniietes  for  It. 

And  v,e  have  at  least  three,  possibly  four 
or  five  Independent  sale  finance  companies 
that  compete  for  that  business. 

Mr.  MxAOKB.  Do  you  have  any  credit 
unions? 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Yes;  we  have  several 
credit  unions,  and  they,  of  course,  finance 
from  time  to  time  the  purchases  of  the  em- 
ployees within  their  respective  oompanlcs. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  know  the  par- 
ticular places  In  America  wbere  there  Is  not 
real,  present  competition  for  this  business. 

Mr.  Patman.  May  I  comment  on  your 
statement.  Judge? 

Now.  you  state  that  the  banks  have  45  per- 
cent of  this  paper.  Of  course,  they  are  the 
people  who  are  independent.  They  are  not 
subject  to  this  Influence  of  the  big  manu- 
facturers. They  can  make  their  own  ar- 
rangements with  their  local  banks.  Some 
of  this  paper  possibly  comes  through  these 
large  finance  companies.  I  don't  know. 

I  don't  know  whether  that  45  percent  U 
the  Independent  customers  or  not.  but  I  will 
assume  that  it  is. 

But  now.  wliat  about  the  lower  Income 
groups?  They  a/e  the  ones  this  wUl  affect 
most,  n.nd  they  will  be  the  hardest  hit  by  It. 
because  they  will  have  to  patroniae  these 
dealers  who  were  broocht  Into  being  by  the 
automobile  manufacturer. 

There  is  where  the  captive  market  comes 
In.     You  see.  they  have  to  deal  with  them. 

Now,  the  person  who  has  a  little  money 
and  credit,  he  can  go  to  the  bank.  He  can 
make  his  own  deal  and  get  a  better  deal, 
a  much  better  deal. 

That  Is  the  reason  they  go  to  the  banks 
and  the  credit  unions  In  particular,  because 
they  make  a  better  deal.  But  it  U  those  who 
cannot  do  this  who  are  the  captives. 

Mr.  McCvUjOch.  Yes.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  sure  that  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Patman, 
knows  that  SUte  and  NaUonal  banks  are 
extending  credit  on  chattel  mortgages  to 
people  in  every  segment  of  our  society,  and 
I  am  sure  he  knows  from  the  statistics  that 
weekly  come  over  his  desk,  both  in  the  Small 
Business  Committee  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on — what  Ls  it? 

Mr.  Patman.  The  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee—knows that  banks  compete  for  the 
business  of  the  worker.  And  one  of  the 
tests  bark  In  Ohio,  again.  Is.  Is  he  employed 
and  Is  his  credit  reasonably  good?  That  U 
the  same  criteria  that  la  applied  in  most 
if  not  all  Instances,  and  If  It  Is  not.  It  should 
be.  by  the  independent  sales  finance  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  want  to  warn  you  against 
being  too  optimistic  about  what  the  banks 
are  doing  In  this  field.  parUcularly  in  the 
field  of  chattel  mortgages  and  helping  out 
on  individual  loans.  I  do  not  see  It  just 
exactly  that  way.  I  see  them  drawing  In 
their  horns,  so  to  speak,  and  turning  more 
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toward  long-term  securltlias  Including  tax- 
exempt  bonds. 

I  do  not  object  to  banks  holding  a  fair 
amount  of  Government  securities  as  a  sec- 
ondary reserve,  but  to  go  Into  the  business 
of  being  a  Government  bond  broker  is  an- 
other matter.  They  are  using  money  that 
Is  created  upon  their  books  that  doesn't  cost 
them  a  penny.  It  is  manufactured  money 
to  buy  long-term  bonds  and  particularly 
tax-exempt  bonds.  When  they  get  the  In- 
come from  this  poor  fellow  who  has  to  pay 
taxes  on  what  he  owes,  and  they  themselves 
do  not  have  to  pay  taxes  on  some  of  their 
Income,  it  is  going  a  little  bit  too  far.  And 
they  are  doing  that  more  than  they  are  get- 
ting Into  this  small  sized  borrowing  paper 
that  you  are  talking  about.  Judge. 

Mr.  McCxnxocH.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has 
not  been  my  personal  expert ence.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Government  securities  are  not 
tax  exempt. 

Mr.  Patman.  No.  I  am  talking  about  the 
municipals  as  they  call  them. 

Mr.  McCuLXOCH.  Yes;  and  I  am  going  to 
get  to  that,  because  there  Is  information  on 
that.  too.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  record 
shows  that  the  banks,  big  or  little,  are  in- 
creasing their  portfolio  In  municipal  in- 
vestments at  this  time  or  for  the  last  6 
months. 

Mr.  Patman.  Get  the  Federal  Reserve  re- 
ports and  you  will  find  that  they  hold  $17 
billion  in  tax-exempt  sectu-ltles.  That  is 
about  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  all  tax-exempt 
securities. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  they  properly  hold 
tax-exempt  securities. 

Mr.  Patmam.  And  they  have  Increased  sub- 
stantially the  last  6  months. 

Mr.  McCxnxocH.  And  further,  and  I  shall 
not  pursue  it  after  this  statement.  I  think 
that  my  good  friend  will  find  that  there  Is  a 
very  decided  and  constant  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  money  State  and  National  banks 
are  putting  into  the  financing  of  automobile 

Mr.  Patman.  That  Is  all  for  the  good. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  Both  i|«w  and  old.  Yes; 
we  agree  then. 

Mr.  Patman.  Especially  if  it  is  an  inde- 
pendently owned  unit  bank,  not  a  branch  or 
holding  company  bank. 

Mr.  MxAOKX.  Mr.  PatmaK,  because  of  your 
long  service  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Conmxlttee  of  the  House,  your  familiarity 
with  bcuiking  legislation.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  about  a  point  that  has  been  raised  in  a 
statement  which  will  be  presented  later  this 
morning,  only  because  I  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  yotir  presence. 

It  Is  suggested  that  In  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  there  was  a  specific  ex- 
emption of  financing  afllllatee,  and  the  policy 
of  that  legislation  Is  to  permit  formation  of 
subsidiary  corporations  for  conducting  and 
Implementing  the  natural  and  legitimate  fi- 
nancial activities  related  to  a  corporation's 
business. 

Now.  have  I  correctly!  ^  under  the  poli- 
cies  

The  Chahman.  You  did  not  read  the 
whole  statement,  Mr.  Mxadcb.  You  are 
speaking  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Donner,  are 
you  not? 

Mr.  MBAOxa.  That  Is  rlgbfc. 

The  Chairman.  On  a  certain  page 

Mr.  MxAoxa.  I  will  read  the  whole  sUte- 
ment. 

The  Chahucan.  Mr.  Donner  refers  also  to 
the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  in  that  regard.  I 
think  perhaps  you  ought  to  get  the  whole 
matter  In  context. 

Mr.  Meaoxx.  I  will  Just  read  page  26  of 
Mr.  Donner's  statement  and  ask  for  your 
comments  on  that.  If  It  Is  Inaccurate,  be- 
cause of  your  familiarity  with  banking  leg- 
islation, I  would  like  to  have  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Patman.  Is  that  th(  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956? 


The  Chairman.  He  refers  to  other  acts, 
too. 

Mr.  MxADKB  (reading) : 

With  respect  to  legislative  precedent,  it 
has  been  the  consistent  position  of  Congress 
to  permit  companies  to  form  subsidiary  con- 
cerns as  a  means  of  conducting  normal  busi- 
ness affairs  and  appropriate  related  activi- 
ties. In  enacting  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Antitrust  Act  In  1914,  Congress  specifically 
provided : 

"  'Nor  shall  anjrthlng  contained  In  this 
section  prevent  a  cori>oratlon  engaged  in 
ccnunerce  from  causing  the  formation  of 
subsidiary  corporations  for  the  actual  car- 
rying on  of  their  immediate  lavrful  busi- 
ness, or  the  nattiral  and  legitimate  branches 
or  extensions  thereof,  or  from  owning  and 
holding  all  or  a  part  of  the  stock  of  such 
subsidiary  c(»poratlcns,  when  the  effect  of 
such  formation  Is  not  to  substantially  les- 
sen competition.' 

"Significantly,  when  Congress  amended 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  by  the  Anti- 
merger Act  of  December  20. 1950 — " 

The  Chairman.  Call  it  the  Celler-Kefau- 
ver Act. 

Mr.  Mkadks.  T^is  paragraph  is  left  intact: 

"Of  equal  significance  Is  the  fact  that  In 
1956  the  84th  Congress,  In  enacting  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  specifically  rec- 
ognized the  reasonableness,  If  not  the  neces- 
sity, of  permitting  Industrial  concerns  to 
own  or  control  banks  operated  as  aids  to 
the  main  business  of  the  companies. 

"Thus,  In  the  broad  declaration  of  the 
policies  stated  In  1914,  and  reaffirmed  In 
1950  and  In  the  specific  exemption  of  fi- 
nancing affiliates  In  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956,  Congress  has  consistently 
maintained  that  the  formation  of  subsid- 
iary corporations  for  conducting  and  Imple- 
menting natural  and  legitimate  financial 
activities  relating  to  a  corporation's  busi- 
ness Is  appropriate  and  desirable." 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  answer  that, 
Mr.  Patman.  since  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act 
was  mentioned,  I  want  to  make  a  comment. 
I  hapi>en  to  know  something  about  the 
formulation  of  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act 
which  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Donner  In  his 
statement  on  page  26,  and,  significantly, 
these  words  were  Included — "when  the  ef- 
fect of  such  formation  is  not  to  substan- . 
tlally  lessen  competition." 

That  term  was  also  contained  in  the  old 
act,  section  7.  It  is  significant  that  we 
maintained  those  phrases.  Now,  the  his- 
tory of  General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp.  as 
a  subsidiary  of  General  Motors  clearly  indi- 
cates that  there  has  been  substantial  less- 
ening of  competition.  It  Is  Indicated  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  indicted  and  convicted 
for  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  and  for 
substantially  lessening  of  competition.  And 
there  have  been  other  cases  In  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  in  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Proceedings  are  now  pending  In 
other  cases  Involving  the  General  Motors 
Corp.  where  there  were  charges  of  substan- 
tially'lessening  competition. 

Now,  certainly,  there  was  no  intention  by 
the  authors  of  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  to 
grant  corporate  Immunity  by  allowing  a  par- 
ent company  to  violate  the  antitrust  laws 
through  its  subsidiary.  Yet  this  is  exactly 
what  is  being  done  now.  General  Motors 
and  the  General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp. 
are,  In  my  humble  opinion,  violating  the 
antitrust  laws,  notwithstanding  that  there 
was  never  any  intention  to  give  them  im- 
munity from  the  antitrust  laws  or  the  Cel- 
ler-Kefauver Act  when  we  amended  section 
7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

I  can  say  that  because  while  I  may  not 
be  deemed  an  expert,  at  least  I  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  bin  and  prepared  the  majority 
report  I  know  exactly  what  the  intention 
of  the  committee  was  when  it  presented  the 
bin  to  Congress. 

Now  you  can  answer  if  you  wish. 


Mr.  Patman.  It  answers  Itself.  Now,  what 
was  read  there  doesn't  mean  very  much  Inso- 
far as  consideration  of  the  present  problem 
Is  concerned  when  you  add  the  phrase, 
"when  the  effect  of  such  formation  Is  not 
to  substantially  lessen  competition."  You 
see.  that  is  safeguarding  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  Meades.  You  are  reading  from  the 
original  Clayton  Act  of  1914,  which  was  left 
untouched  by  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  I  know,  but  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  does  not  touch  It  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  affirmatively  approving 
It.  It  Just  means  that  they  did  not  pass  It 
on  It  at  the  time.  Now,  If  the  Congress  took 
this  up  and  was  passing  on  whether  or  not 
It  should  be  repealed,  and  they  failed  to  re- 
peal It.  why,  of  course,  the  gentlemen  would 
have  something  to  Indicate  that  Congress 
was  In  favor  of  It. 

But  when  It  has  never  been  presented  as 
an  Issue,  I  do  not  think  you  can  say  the 
Congress  affirmatively  approved  it  when 
Congress  did  not  pass  on  it  at  all  except  In 
1914  when  we  were  living  In  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent world  to  what  we  are  living  In  today. 

Mr.  Meader.  I  respectfully  suggest  to  my 
colleague  that  you  are  talking  about  the 
Clayton  Act  and  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  and 
not  talking  about  the  Bank  Holding  Act 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  this 
anyway  because  It  permits  branch  banks  and 
branch  organizations  and  destruction  of  local 
communities.  I  have  spent  my  entire  life 
tightlng  that,  you  know. 

Mr.  Meader.  You  mean  you  oppose  that 
provision  In  the  Bank  Holding  Act  of  1956? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  do  not  even  know  that  it 
came  up.  Congress  had  so  many  snakes  dug 
up  to  kill  In  that  bUl  that  I  do  not  think 
this  was  even  mentioned.  I  doubt  that  it 
was. 

The  Chairman.  Allow  a  clarification  by 
these  questions  that  counsel  wants  to  put. 

Mr.  Maletz.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Patman,  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  one  of  the 
m&ioT  purposes  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  was  to  require  the  divorcement 

Mr.  Patman.  That  Lb  right. 

Mr.  Maletz.  By  bank  holding  companies, 
of  btislnesses  extraneous  to  banking  within 
2  years  after  Its  enactment? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  Is  right.     Transamerlca 
..was  an  outstanding  example. 

Mr.  Maletz.  And  Is  It  not  correct  that  the 
principal  effect  In  this  area  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  was  to  divorce  the 
Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.  from  owner- 
ship by  the  Transamerlca  Corp.? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maletz.  Now,  In  that  context,  Is  not 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  a  precedent 
for  this  very  bUl? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  would  consider  It  so.  If 
you  want  to  consider  what  the  Banking  and 
Ctirrency  Committee  did  In  the  Congress  on 
that,  I  think  It  is  in  the  direction  you  are 
going  now. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Patman. 

Mr.  Patman.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  always  grateful  to 
you  for  yotu"  appearances  before  us. 

Mr.  Patmvn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
(Mr.    Patman's    prepared    statement    fol- 
lows : ) 

"STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  WRIGHT  PAT- 
MAN. DEMOCRAT,  OF  TEXAS,  BEFORE  THE 
JUDICIARY  ANTITRUST  SUBCOMMrTTEE  ON 
H.R.     71 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  Is  a  good  bUl 
because  it  will  restrain  monopolistic  prac- 
tices and  permit  continued  survival  of  locally 
owned  business  institutions  In  our  Nation's 
comnjunitles. 

"On*  of  the  country's  biggest  problems  is 
the  weakening  and  even  the  destruction  of 
the  economies  of  our  local  communities. 
This  practice  of  permitting  automobUe 
manufacturers    to    own    and    control    the 
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financing  erf  the  prxluct  tbey  manufacture 
Is  fvirther  evidence  ^f  the  fact  that  the  ICain 
Streets  In  the  communities  o<  our  Nation 
are  being  run  by  Wall  Street.  It  U  further 
destruction  ol  free  competition  in  private 
enterprise  and  must  be  halted  U  the 
smaller  communities  of  our  country  are  to 
have  vigorous  tmd  prosperous  econonxles  to 
support  the  dally  cueeds  ol  cooimualty  life. 
A  continuation  of  the  present  practice  will 
probably  result  only  in  a  great  clamcH'  and 
demand  from  our  c  ties  for  further  Federal 


Banlorrs  silent 

"Vfe  have  been  depending  upon  otu-  com- 
mercial banking  inititutlons  to  supply  the 
financial  itfeblood  needed  by  our  communi- 
ties. We  have  looked  to  them  as  the  source 
of  funds  to  supply  o  nr  business  and  personal 
needs. 

"Now  It  is  time  t)  see  whether  they  have 
acted  with  vision  fcr  the  future  and  in  the 
public  Interest  of  tlie  communities  they  are 
Intended  to  serve  cr  whether  their  actions 
are  based  on  shorta  Ightedness  and  the  lust 
and  greed  of  the  msment.  I  am  afraid  the 
testimony  heavily  f  ivors  the  latter. 

"I  understand  the  t  the  conunittee  has  had 
some  correspondenc !  from  individual  banks, 
and  that  most  of  them  favor  passage  of  H.R. 
71  while  a  few  are  opposed,  but  that  none  of 
them  thus  far  has  (•(fercd  to  testify. 

"But  I  am  stunnisd  to  learn  that  not  one 
word  has  been  heani  from  either  the  Ameri- 
can Bemkers  Asaocis  tlon  or  the  Independent 
Bankers  Assoclatl(»i  I  am  amazed  that  these 
big  associations  thi.t  represent  the  banking 
Institutions  of  our  <  ntlre  Nation  are  not  here 
in  wholesale  n\mib<ir8  clamoring  for  passage 
of  this  legislation.  If  the  top-ranking  oflftcers 
of  these  powerful  and  Influential  associations 
cannot  foresee  the  c tippling  effects  of  monop- 
olistic combinatloEs  on  the  health  of  the 
economy,  they  should  be  here  in  numbers 
demanding  approvsa  of  this  bill  for  the 
selfish  protection  (f  their  own  institutions. 
Banks  are  organlz(d  and  operated  to  make 
profits,  of  course,  bat  they  also  are  chartered 
and  permitted  to  e  cist  to  serve  the  public  in 
their  local  conuni  nlties.  I  am  concerned 
that  too  many  ban:  a  no  longer  fully  perform 
this  public  service  L)ut  invest  their  resoiirces 
in  Government  ob  Igatlons  and  other  secu- 
rities far  from  their  local  areas. 

"The  bleeding  or  fimds  from  local  banks 
and  from  local  flna  ice  companies  also  bleeds 
the  communities  of  the  revenues  they  need 
to  grow  and  prospe :.  It  is  one  of  the  factors 
that  is  drying  up  normal  community  life. 

"It  is  not  Just  jn  Invitation  for  further 
aid  to  local  areas,]  it  is  a  case  of  forcing 
the  Federal  Govermment  with  a  vengeance 
to  take  all  local  opportunity  away  from 
communities  and  supply  further  assistance 
in  such  services  as  old-age  pensions,  de- 
pressed area  assistaice,  aid  to  education,  and 


whatever  else  local 
have  the  financial 
themselves.      Our 


goveriunents  no  longer 

sustenance    to    provide 

economy    tends    to    veer 


more  In  that  direction  continuously.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  act  to  stem  this  trend 
and  help  local  cc  nun  unities  retain  their 
profitable  businesses  so  they  can  take  care 
of.  if  possible,  their  local  obligations  to  edu 
cation,  etc. 

"Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  not  addressing  my  remarks 
toward  any  single  a  itomoblle  manufacturing 
company.    I  don't  w&ni  any  of  them  to  en 
Joy  this  monopolistic  manufacturing-financ- 
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COLLOQUY 


QUESTIONS 

Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

consent  that  the  gentleman 

IMr.  Curtis],  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [  Mr. 
Patm.\nJ  extended  his  remarks  to  include 
some  questions  he  posed  to  me  in  the 
S«)tember  7.  1961,  Rbcoud  and  asked 
that  I  supply  this  information  for  the 
Record.  While  the  questions  are  im- 
pertinent to  the  issue  we  were  discussing, 
I  am  happy  to  supply  the  answers. 

Mr.  Patman  asks  that  I  "state  the 
source  and  nature  of  his  financing  of 
the  papers  he  obtained  from  those  40 
or  so  economists.  Just  how  much  did 
the  whole  project  cost,  who  provided  the 
funds,  how  much  were  each  of  the  econo- 
mists paid,  and  what  was  the  real  source 
of  the  funds  used  to  finance  the  proj- 
ect?" 

"I  will  also  ask  the  gentleman  to  state 
whether  or  not  any  tax-exempt  founda- 
tion provided  any  funds  or  met  any  of 
the  costs  directly  or  Indirectly  of  this 
project  Involving  40  or  so  economists,  and 
if  so,  what  are  the  names  of  these 
foundations  and  how  much  of  the  cost 
did  each  meet?" 

First,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  was  not  acting  in  the  capacity  of  an 
individual  Congressman  when  I  headed 
up  the  project  "Emplojrment  in  Our  Dy- 
namic Economy."  I  was  acting  under  the 
direction  of  the  House  Republicaji  policy 
committee.  However,  I  am  h£4>py  to  set 
forth  the  source  of  help  that  we  received 
in  carrsring  on  the  project  and  in  this 
way  to  further  extend  my  appreciation 
and  gratitude  for  this  help. 

There  were  no  funds  provided  by  any 
group.  The  personnel,  office  supplies, 
and  tel^houe  were  provided  by  the  Re- 
publican policy  committee  with  some 
assistance,  I  believe,  from  the  Repub- 
lican congressional  campaign  commit- 
tee, and  the  office  force  of  individual 
congressional  Members,  including  my- 
self. 

The  economists — tliere  were  24  not 
40 — prepared  their  papers  gratuitously. 
Incidentally,  some  of  these  scholars  were 
Democrats  although  most  of  them  I  sus- 
pect had  no  party  affiliation. 

A  former  staff  director  of  the  Repub- 
lican policy  committee  who  la  now  af- 
filiated with  a  foundation  gave  us  ad- 
vice and  help.  The  project  was  started 
while  he  was  still  the  staff  director.  He 
gave  us  this  assistance  with  the  k]K>wl- 
edge  and  imderstanding  of  the  founda- 
tion, the  American  Enterprise  Associa- 
tion. This  was  the  extent  of  the  Indirect 
assistance  we  received  from  any  founda- 
tion. No  direct  assistance  was  given  by 
any  foundation. 

The  cost  of  getting  reprinta  of  the 
pi^ier  and  speeches  is  being  borne  bj  the 
Republican  congressional  campaign 
committee. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of 
time,  ol&ce  supplies,  and  telephone  spent 
on  the  project.  However,  if  the  time  of 
the  Congressmen  and  tlieir  executive 
assistants  is  not  included  the  cost  prob- 
ably would  be  under  $1,000. 


KERR-MILLS  SUCCESS—DESPITE 
HEW 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Coana].  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  in  the  Recokd,  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  MissourL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  new  Kerr-Mllls  law  has  gained 
wide  acceptance  by  the  States  despite 
the  total  absence  of  leadership  by  the 
Department  of  HEfW  to  encourage  the 
States  to  implement  the  program.  In  an 
effort  to  minimize  the  progress  of  States 
in  implementing  the  Kerr-Mills  program, 
proponents  of  the  social  security  ap- 
proach have  omitted  mention  of  at  least 
one  Important  aspect  of  the  new  legis- 
lation. 

The  Kerr -Mills  law  has  two  facets — 
not  one.  Not  only  does  it  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  to  those  States  willing  to  es- 
tablish medical  programs  for  those  aged 
persons  who  can  afford  all  normal  living 
expenses  except  their  medical  costs,  but 
it  also  provides  matching  funds  to  States 
willing  to  improve  the  scope  of  medical 
benefits  for  aged  persons  who  are  on  the 
States'  public  assistance  rolls.  It  is  this 
latter  feature  of  the  Kerr-Mills  law 
which  administration  spokesmen  fail 
even  to  acknowledge  when  they  speak 
publicly.  Actually,  by  the  end  of  August 
1961,  24  States  have  acted  to  improve  the 
health  aspects  of  their  old-age  assist- 
ance programs. 

In  addition  to  these  24  State  program 
improvements,  in  27  States  and  terri- 
tories programs  are  in  effect  now  or  are 
scheduled  to  take  effect  in  the  next  sev- 
eral months  for  the  near  needy — those 
persons  who  can  take  care  of  all  of  their 
living  expenses  with  the  exception  of 
medical  costs.  Authorizing  legislation  is 
in  process  in  another  eight  States.  Thus 
far  the  net  increase  in  expenditures  in 
these  two  types  of  State  projaaras  totals 
$144,276,616  on  an  annual  rate,  all  of 
which  has  been  brought  about  imder  the 
tenns  of  the  Kerr-Mills  law. 

The  attached  chart  illustrates  the 
magnitude  of  the  Kerr-Mills  law's  suc- 
cess. The  last  column  indicates  the  net 
increases  in  expenditures,  but  even  this 
is  not  complete  because  It  does  not  in- 
clude and  cannot  include  programs  which 
have  been  put  in  effect  in  the  last  30  to 
60  days  or  are  scheduled  to  take  effect 
in  the  next  several  months.  By  Febru- 
ary or  March  of  1962  the  annual  net  in- 
crease will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$300  million.  It  is  important  to  put  this 
entire  matter  in  the  proper  context  to 
correct  misunderstandings  about  this 
valuable  program.  This  information 
should  help  to  scotch  the  propaganda  of 
the  traveling  show  of  any  special  con- 
gressional ccxnmittees  which  plan  to  tour 
the  United  States  following  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  and  before  the  first  of 
the  year  in  order  to  beat  the  drums  for 
the  King-Anderson  bill  and  play  down 
the  increa&ii\gly  important  roll  of  Kerr- 
Mills. 
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states 


Alsbsms.. 
AlaUa.^.. 
ArlMoa. 


ArkaiuM 

Cslilomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Detewara  

DMrtot  of  OeiamMa. 

Florida. 

OeuiKte. ............. 

iuwa£i™irmi~ 

IA*o 

Illlnoia 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Ka 


.-.4. 





KwitnrlTT- 

Loatslana 

Malm 

Maryland 

Mamachuaetti 

MlcMinn 

MiMis^ppi ,.... 

MoQtaaa ._..... 

Nebraaka. 

Nevada 

New  Hampahke 

New  Jtntf ...— . 

New  MmIco 

New  York 

NorUi  Cvolkia 

North  DakoU 

Ohio  


— (.. 


■:^:-™™™:::  r: 


Oracoc. 
PennsylTanta 
Puerto  RiM 

Rhode  lalMd.... 
South  Caroltna.. 
Sooth  Dakota 

TaxM ~ — 

Utah 

V 

Vb-ftn  Island.... 

Vlrrlnla 

WashimrtoB 

West  Vlnctnla 

Whronaln 

WyomloK 


t:::::::::: 


Total. 


f 


p: 


-■*- 


OAA  roeipients  eliKible  lor 
medical  care 


JaneUWO 


W.8S1 

1.430 

HIM 

6«,414 

253,937 

il,  270 

13k871 

1,205 

^045 

TOtlOO 

M,325 

90 

1.439 

7,258 

70.269 

26,157 

33. 4W 

27.531 

5^727 

138,040 

11.073 

a.cit 

flZ.766 
M,494 
4^627 
81. 132 
113. 3«1 

^484 
li377 

2.535 

4.834 
10.953 
11.061 
61.297 
47.69S 

T,07» 
89.814 
88.161 
16.  460 
4»,977 
S7.926 

6.  CIS 
M,928 

ei,479 

U.995 

330.594 

7.516 

6.611 
527 
14.  459 
46.930 
18.678 
as.  543 

8.106 


3.298,190 


June  1961 


88,987 

l.«7 

13.963 

65,096 

228,071 

60^888 

14,433 

1,293 

1,098 

80,519 

9a4N 

1.438 

7.807 
78,388 
27,803 
34.255 
28,404 
88,118 
12J^0»S 
11,718 

8.414 
78»«46 
61,183 
48.743 
7B.88S 
115.714 

8,881 
14,010 

2.600 

4.846 
18,011 
10,823 
82,309 
48. 849 

7.280 
89.290 
80.491 
16,018 
£0.010 
39,215 

6.736 
32.301 

8,846 

84. 6M 

221.706 

7.866 

8.888 

861 

14.529 

48,858 

10,873 

a^2a8 

8,252 


X8S8,800 


Eipendituree  (or  OAA  redpieuU' 
medical  care 


At  June  1900 
rate 


r,332 

0 

0 

4,409.040 

28,088,448 

9,000,133 

3, 150, 600 

0 

310,788 

fi,  674,  764 

0 

0 

180,080 

734,832 

36.  4SIS.  832 

e,  331,  536 

3. 073,  684 

4, 130,  SOG 

0 

3^080.520 

1,068,130 

080,888 

42.046,002 

5,063.303 

30, 410, 808 

0 

667,464 

27,780 

4,272,888 

186.912 

074.040 

7.887,080 

1.110.538 

34,983,730 

&'«,«84 

2,622,984 

n.fi.'*,632 

12,778,416 

4.K24.996 

2.301.072 

0 

l,m.648 

2.16:4904 

0 

1.443.864 


470,796 

802.164 

3,872 

1,406,316 

17, 774. 628 

1,144.128 

18.548,124 

406.506 


207.085.603 


Current  or  ap- 
propriated rate 


$3,890,904 

0 

0 

5, 113, 452 

40,333.884 

0^484.830 

2.09^820 

(') 

846,140 
10, 41(;  672 
0) 
C) 

140.068 

2,261,088 

28,838,256 

6, 757. 636 

10, 409,  544 

4,451,760 

254.112 

4.903.Uts0 

2,700,144 

721,128 

12, 280, 812 

8,841,108 

23.125,238 

979,200 

2, 674, 308 

41,844 

4.647,088 

218. 8S6 

1,000,524 

8.533.680 

1, 414. 680 

13,687,200 

1.802.144 

3.270.262 

13,609,380 

12.673,206 

6.234.444 

1. 670, 364 

0 

1,190.700 

2, 747, 208 

0 

2, 36',  784 

24.000.000 

1,700,760 

1,466.472 


2.838.602 
21,418,184 

1,546,740 

20.  f.78,  472 

379,880 


33a  380, 648 


Ajmoal  expenditure*  MAA  program 
and  sutna 


EOectlve  January  IB 


Effective  Sept.  1.1961. 
EflectiveJan.  1,1962.. 


EflectireApr.lS,1083. 


Profram  starts  Jan.  1, 1003.. 

Enacted  1001 

EfTecUveJuly  1,1961 

Do 

EOeeUTe  Aoc  1.  lOSL. 


$19  188       .  „ 

Effective  6ct"T,'i06il. 
EffeeUve  July  1, 1081... 
$319.808- 

$16,482,880 


Eflectire  Oct.  1,  1961 

I.egislaUon  pending .... 

Appropriation  needed 

$51,405,313 


Eflective  July  1,1961. 


$587,412 

Effective  Nov.  1, 1061... 
Effective  July  1,1961.... 
Program  in  effect 


Started  July  1,1961. 
Started  July  C  196U 


SUrted  July  1,  1961. 

Starts  1902 _ 

$2?.664. 

No  lerislatlon  until  1002 

$1.806.056 

$4.7O2.330._ 

LeglslaUon  peodiog 


$111,754,512 


Net  inoreaae  Tia 
Korr-MUU  Act 


$1,811,030 

0 

0 

704.412 

11,344,416 

-256,612 

-153,780 


4.741,008 


10.008 

1,526,266 

2,330,424 

426,000 

7,335,960 

331,260 

273,300 

1,913,460 

822,024 

450^338 

7,181,004 

10, 230, 766 

2,714,340 

979,200 

2,006,844 

13,764 

374,112 

31,044 

26,484 

646,630 

304,183 

30. 198,8B 

443.488 

f>56,38B 

2,012.648 

482,292 

1. 410, 048 

-630,708 


641.052 
584.304 


825,420 

24,00a000 

1,828, 084 

19,202 

872,376 

4.046.513 

6.104.082 

^  130, 848 

-27.316 


144. 27C^  616 


>  Lecislation  pendinf . 


*  EffectiTC  Jan.  1.  lOfQ. 


THE  DISARMAMKNT  AGENCY 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchwxkgxlI.  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  ptoint  in  the 
Recohd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  EHikota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  given  much  thought  to  the  pro- 
posed Disarmament  Agency.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion, but  I  feel  that  certain  changes 
must  be  made  In  this  legislation  before 
I  am  prepared  to  endorse  this  bill  with- 
out reservations. 

I  wish  to  purpose  the  following  amend- 
ments to  this  bill : 

First.  The  title  of  the  act  should  be 
an  "Act  for  World  Peace  With  Justice 
and  Security  Through  Disarmament." 
Currently  the  phrase,  "with  justice,"  is 
omitted. 

Second.  The  statement  of  purpose 
should  be  revised  to  read : 

The  goal  of  tbe  United  States  la  a  world 
where    Justice    and    freedom    are    aasiired 


through  the  rule  of  law  to  all  people;  a  world 
which  la  free  from  the  acourage  of  war  and 
the  dangers  and  burdens  of  armaments. 

The  bill  as  now  written  does  not  stress 
that  t^e  paramount  goal  of  the  United 
States  is  and  must  be  a  system  of  free- 
dom and  justice  guaranteed  by  the  rule 
of  law.  While  we  must  seek  some  type 
of  arms  control  or  disarmament,  we  must 
insure  that  liberty,  freedom,  and  Jus- 
tice will  be  maintained.  The  mainte- 
nance, continuance,  and  expansion  of 
the  rule  of  law  must  be  our  primary  ob- 
jective. Without  this  peace  and  dis- 
armament would  mean  nothing. 

Third.  The  proposed  Disarmament 
Agency  should  be  subordinate  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  rather  than  an  in- 
dependent agency.  A  great  many  seri- 
ous problems  could  result  if  this  Agency 
was  not  subordinated  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Fourth.  Three  provisions  of  the  bill 
should  be  deleted  completely:  First, 
that  exempting  actions  of  the  Director 
from  provisions  of  law  relating  to  con- 
trols and  expenditures;  second,  that  al- 
loting  $25,000  for  entertainment;  and 
third,  that  alloting  $50,000  for  confi- 
dential expenditures. 


Fifth.  As  now  written,  the  term  "dis- 
armament" "includes  the  elimination, 
reduction,  control,  limitation.  Inspection, 
verification,  or  identification."  These 
should  be  listed  in  reverse  order.  Elimi- 
nation of  armed  and  armaments  is  the 
logical  end  point  of  such  efforts  while 
identification  and  verification  are  the 
points  where  efforts  to  achieve  disarma- 
ment can  and  must  begin. 

Sixth.  The  General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee should  be  composed  of  11  members 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  addi- 
tion there  should  be  two  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  two  Members  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  this  Committee. 
In  each  instance,  there  should  be  one 
Member  from  the  majority  party  and 
one  Member  from  the  minority  party 
from  each  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  so  urgently  need  a 
"Gettysburg-like"  statement  of  our  for- 
eign policy  goals  and  objectives.  Until 
and  unless  we  have  an  understanding 
of  what  our  goals  and  objectives  are, 
legislation  such  as  the  disarmament  bill 
is  not  likely  to  be  very  successful.  Such 
a  statement  must  be  prepared. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I 
be  given  to  these 
make  the  proposed 
more  sound,  more 
practical. 


ur^e  that  consideration 

changes  which  would 

Disarmament  Agency 

workable,  and  more 


EXEMPTION  FROM 
AGE  AND 
PROGRAM 


SURVIVORS 


Mr.  SHORT. 

unanimous  consent 


Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
that  the  gentleman 


Mr.  GOODELL 
today     introduced 


survivors  insursmce 


belief 

This  legislation 
to  relieve  a  situat 
the  religious  conv 
sect.     Nvunerically 


sons  involved  is  mi  limal 
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FEDERAL    OLD 
INSURANCE 


from  New  York  IM-.  Goodell],  may  ex 
tend  his  remarks   at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
legislation     which 


would  provide  an   exemption  from  par- 
ticipation in  the    Federal  old-age  and 


program  for  individ- 


uals who  are  oppos  ;d  to  participation  on 
the  ground  of  conscience  and  religious 


s  primarily  designed 

on  brought  about  by 

ctions  of  the  Amish 

the  number  of  per- 


According  to  a  letter  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  dated 
May  16.  1961,  onlj 
persons  declined  t) 
rity  tax.    I  submit|. 


a  limited  number  of 
pay  the  social  secu- 
however,  that  this  is 


a  matter  of  princii»le  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  this  country . 

The  question  of  ^  whether  to  seek  an  ex- 
emption, under  mi  bill,  would  be  an  in- 
dividual matter  involving  the  filing  of  a 
certificate  with  the;  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  W;lfare.    This  bill  asks 


that  the  principle 
military  service  on 


of  exemption  from 
the  basis  of  religious 
behef  be  applied  t)  social  security. 

I   urge   swift   consideration   and    ap- 
proval of  the  meast  ire. 


PEACI 


Mr.    SHORT 
unanimous  consen 


CORPS 


:^r.  Speaker.  I  ask 
,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg].  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  induce  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  i  ro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  rec  uest  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  serious  soul 
searching  that  I  have  approached  the 
legislation  before  its.  I  have  a  profound 
respect  for,  and  frith  in  the  young  peo- 
ple of  our  country  and  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
having  a  vote  against  this  measure  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  faith  in  our  youth  or  a  lack  of  inter- 
est in  a  people-t  )-people  program.  I 
shall  support  this  legislation  if  one  or 
two  of  the  basic  objections  I  have  to 
this  legislation  ant  removed.  There  are 
many  items  in  thii;  legislation  that  I  be- 
lieve to  be  objectio  lable,  but  I  am  willing 
to  have  this  put  i  ito  law  with  the  hope 
that  experience  will  dictate  changes. 

I  am  for  a  people-to-people  program. 
I  am  for  sending  dedicated  people  to 


other  parts  of  the  world  to  learn  first 
hand  the  problems  of  the  world. 

I  am  for  a  vital  program  that  offers  a 
legitimate  promise  of  making  even  a 
small  contribution  toward  a  peaceful 
world  in  which  men  and  women  are 
free  to  decide  their  own  destiny. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  opposed  to 
putting  the  emphasis  on  youth  only  to 
neglect  the  mature  and  experienced 
judgment  of  those  who  have  learned 
by  just  living. 

I  believe  the  name  itself  could  be 
improved.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  our  Nation,  being  propagandized  as  an 
imperialist  nation  by  the  Communists,  if 
we  would  clarify  our  aim  which,  I  am 
sure,  if  it  reflected  tlie  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  would  be  freedom  with  honor, 
not  merely  a  peace  growing  out  of  ca- 
pitulation. How  refreshing  and  vital 
and  what  a  real  answer  to  the  militant 
revolutionary  spirit  of  the  Communist 
movement  if  we  would  send  out  a  free- 
dom corps  instead  of  a  Peace  Corps. 
The  word  "peace"  might  well  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  embracing,  or  I  should 
say  enduring,  communism  because  the 
peace  is  so  sweet  it  is  worth  even  the 
price  of  chains. 

I  am  against  a  people-to-people  pro- 
gram that  sends  the  taxpayer's  dollars 
without  properly  prepared  programs; 
that  would  send  people  to  represent 
America  in  other  parts  of  the  world  who 
are  not  sure  of  what  America  means  or 
how  we  differ  irom  socialistic,  fundamen- 
talist, communistic,  or  dictatorial  gov- 
ernments. 

I  am  for  sending  dedicated  citizens 
into  the  world  to  sell  America  and  free- 
dom but  I  am  opposed  to  sending  them 
out  if  they  are  to  be  neutral  toward  the 
very  economic  and  political  system 
which  made  it  possible  for  the  taxpay- 
ers to  earn  the  money  to  send  them  out. 
I  am  opposed  to  sending  out  a  corps 
of  volunteers  without  asking  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  also  make  sacrifices  as  is 
expected  of  the  volunteers — the  sacri- 
fice necessary  to  pay  the  bill — to  pick 
up  the  tab.  If  we  are  emotionally  moved 
and  dedicated  to  promote  this  program, 
we  ought  match  our  intentions — good 
and  noble  as  they  are — with  practical 
efforts  to  pay  the  bill  and  not  to  hand 
the  bill  with  interest  to  generations  yet 
unborn. 

I  shall  support  this  legislation  if.  first, 
it  will  be  a  pilot  program  given  a  fair 
f>eriod  of  time  to  jive  the  Members  of 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  form  a  basis 
upon  which  a  soimd  deCiSion  can  be 
made  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  to  be 
a  permanent  program.  I  Ehail  support 
this  program  if.  second,  wt  can  be  as- 
sured that  those  who  represent  us  will 
be  trained  to  be  stanch  proponents  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  not  apolo- 
gists for  planned  economy,  socialistic 
schemes.  We  cannot  expect  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  send  out  neutrals  to 
represent  them.  I  shall  support  this 
legislation  if.  third,  it  will  remain  an 
American  supported,  American  .sponsored 
program  and  not  a  glorified  U.N.-one 
world  operation. 

I  will  support  this  legislation  if  it  re- 
tains its  original  voluntary,  sacrificial 
aspect.  This  must  not  degenerate  into 
a  special  beneflt-to-the-volunteer  pro- 


gram led  by  a  bureaucratic  Frankenstein 
of  overpaid  directors  whose  allegiance  is 
to  the  party  in  power  regardless  of 
which  party,  rather  than  the  taxpayer- 
citizen  who,  rather  than  being  served,  is 
fieeced. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  OTHER  NATIONS 

Mr.    HALEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson!,  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  intensely  interested  in 
seeing  that  all  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  members  of  the  growing  legion 
of  our  oversea  representatives  are  thor- 
oughly prepared  to  deal  successfully  with 
their    hosts   on   behalf   of    the    United 
States.    We  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
soul   searching   in  recent   years   in  an 
effort   to   determine   why    these   repre- 
sentatives have  not  always  established 
effective  commimication  with  the  people 
they  meet.     We  came  to  at  least  one 
conclusion:  greater  stress  must  be  placed 
on  language — not  only  in  the  training  of 
official  representatives  but  of  Americans 
In  general.     It  is  important  that  even 
the  tourists  display  at  least  a  willingness 
to  go  half  way  in  the  effort  to  establish 
lines  of  communication  between  us  and 
other  peoples. 

Actually,  we  also  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  greater  encouragement  must 
be  given  to  the  study  of  economics,  his- 
tory, political  science — In  other  words, 
to  the  complex  of  disciplines  which  are 
usually  associated  with  area  study  pro- 
grams. 

Section  601  of  the  NDEA  states,  in 
effect,  that  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized, in  respect  of  language  and  area 
centers,  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of 
instruction  at  the  centers  in  those  'other 
fields  needed  to  provide  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  areas  concerned." 

It  seems  to  me  the  spirit  of  section 
601  would  allow  for  the  study  of  one  or 
more  classical  languages  at  any  language 
and  area  center  if  the  director  of  that 
center  could  demonstrate  the  essential 
nature  of  such  an  inclusion  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  program.  At  the  same  time, 
I  think — for  the  sake  of  greater  clarity — 
more  specific  legislative  authorization  is 
in  order. 

Moreover,  I  am  also  concerned  with 
encouragement  of  the  study  of  classical 
languages  apart  from  the  language  and 
area  centers.  I  therefore  recommend 
deletion  of  the  word  "modern"  from  the 
phrase  "modem  foreign  language" 
throughout  the  act. 

I  believe  that  we  have  come  to  realize 
t\\e  importance  of  an  absorption  of  the 
total  culture  for  the  preparatiwi  par 
excellence  of  our  representatives  dealing 
with  any  particular  country  or  p>eople. 

Religion,  philosophical  bEickground, 
literature,  art — these  are.  if  anything, 
more  essential  than  the  obvious  training 
in  economics,  technology,  and  political 
history.    The  question  always  to  be  kept 
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before  us  Is:  To  what  forms  of  expres- 
sion do  we  turn  for  the  nub  of  a  i>eople's 
orientation  to  life? 

What  other  answer  could  be  given 
than  the  one  I  have  indicated — the  ex- 
pression contained  in  the  religion,  the 
major  philosophical  currents,  and  the 
arts?  Perhaps  I  am  guilty  of  seeing 
this  answer  as  too  obvious,  but  I  do  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  labor  the  point. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  when  we  fail  to 
penetrate  to  the  nub,  the  heart  of  a  peo- 
ple's emotional  and  rational  life,  that 
we  are  accused  of  being  callow,  obtuse, 
and  superficial.  And  it  is  then  that  we 
are  caught  off  guard  and  shocked 
when  movements  and  reactions  take 
place  which  we  have  been  unable  to  pre- 
dict. 

As  John  D.  Rockef  eQer  IH  has  pointed 
out:  I 

We  must  remember  tnat  the  basis  of  all 
understanding  Is  knowledge.  So  let  us  both, 
the  peoples  of  East  and  West,  Increase  our 
Individual  and  collective  efforts  to  learn 
more  about  each  other.  We  must  be  well- 
informed  about  each  other's  culture  and 
pattern  of  life,  accomplishments,  and  prob- 
lems, needs,  and  aspirations.  Otherwise, 
we  are  certain  to  make  many  mistakes  In 
our  relationships  with  etkch  other,  and  thus 
sow  the  seeds  of  new  misunderstandings.' 

Adlai  Stevenson,  in  taking  measure  of 
our  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  friendship  of  uncommitted 
Eastern  peoples,  states; 

The  Russians  understand  the  Orientals, 
their  langiia^es  and  how  they  think,  better 
than  we.  who  have  a  tendency  everywhere 
to  expect  others  to  think  and  act  as  we  do 
and  to  appreciate  our  disinterested  and  phil- 
anthropic righteousness.'^ 

Our  task  is  cut  out  for  us.  We  are 
handicapped,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  indi- 
cates; but  as  long  as  we  identify  the 
handicap — recognize  in  Just  what  way 
we  are  lacking — the  battle  is  not  lost. 

As  I  have  said,  I  believe  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  total  culture  of  the  peoples  with 
which  we  deal  has  registered. 

It  is  one  thing  to  accept  this  point 
and  another  to  determine  all  the  best 
possible  avenues  of  approach.  I  wish  to 
indicate  one  of  the  lesa  obvious  methods 
of  digging  into  a  peoples  culture.  The 
method  I  refer  to  is  study  of  linguistic 
history. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Goheen,  president  of 
Princeton  University,  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Knowledge  of  their  native  tongue  is  a  pri- 
mary Instrument  In  understanding  the  peo- 
ple of  a  nation.  Properly  undertaken.  It  Is 
an  avenue  of  understanding  Into  the  culture, 
the  aspirations,  the  Intimate  feelings,  the 
thought  patterns  of  a  people — to  all  the  ele- 
ments that  make  others  as  they  are.  More 
even  than  an  ability  to  conununlcate  In 
others'  tongues,  that  Is  to  say.  we  need  to 
learn  to  know  and  to  respect  the  culture  of 
others — their  history,  their  religion,  their  art, 
the  things  they  value  as  their  own.     Only 
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in  this  way  can  we  hope  for  enlarged  rap- 
port with  the  peoples  of  other  lands — or 
expect  them  to  Join  with  tis  gladly  In  the 
quest  for  a  peaceable  world  order,  built  upon 
mutual  advantage  and  mutual  respect.* 

I  agree  with  President  Goheen.  And  I 
would  suggest  that  the  study  of  a  lan- 
guage, "properly  undertaken,"  involves 
an  application  not  only  to  the  form  in 
which  it  is  spoken  and  written  today  but 
also  to  the  major  root  languages  from 
which  it  springs. 

Cultural  history  and  linguistic  history 
are  inseparability  intertwined.  "Rie  very 
forms  of  usage,  the  extent  of  vocabulary 
and  Its  degree  of  precision,  reflect  the 
mental  and  emotion  attitudes  of  the  peo- 
ple who  developed  and  used  the  lan- 
guage. 

Thus.  Latin — its  form  and  literature — 
holds  a  significant  route  of  approach  to 
the  understanding  of  not  only  the  Span- 
ish-, Italian-,  French-,  and  Portuguese- 
speaking  peoples,  but  all  of  Western 
civilization. 

The  knowledge  of  Sanskrit — the  lan- 
guage of  the  major  portion  of  the  great 
philosophic,  religious,  and  poetic  writ- 
ings of  India — provides  an  invaluable  in- 
sight into  the  internal  lives  of  the  ma- 
jority of  contemporary  Indians. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Everett  M. 
DiRKsEN  ] ,  for  the  insertion  into  the  Rec- 
ord— January  10  of  this  year — of  an 
article  which  contained  observations  on 
the  importance  of  classical  Greek.  At 
the  time  he  submitted  the  article,  the 
Senator  remarked: 

Studenu  should  be  well  versed  In  Latin 
and  Greek  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  best 
possible  curriculum  for  our  public  schools 
in  this  atomic  and  space  age. 

I  quote  from  the  article  itself: 

Greek  is  the  basic  langtuge  of  the  West- 
ern InteUectual  tradition.  For  any  really 
serloiu  study  of  occidental  philosophy  or 
religion  It  Is  absolutely  essential.  For  any 
study  of  occidental  literature  or  history.  It 
cannot  be  foregone,  unless  the  student  Is 
willing  to  forego  the  original  and  formative 
documents  of  his  subject,  and  confine  him- 
self to  works  which  merely  carry  on  and 
develop  the  tradition.  The  lack  of  a  real 
command  of  Greek  has  reduced  Innumerable 
American  scholars  in  these  fields  to  second- 
rate  information,  and  this  state  of  affairs 
will  not  change  substantially  until  Greek  Is 
restored  to  secondary  education,  for  it  is  a 
language  so  complex  and  subtle  that  it  can 
hardly  be  mastered  by  those  who  do  not  begin 
it  early.  •  •  •  The  fantastic  palace  of  By- 
zantine civilization  can  be  unlocked  only 
by  Greek,  and  Byzantium  and  the  Greek 
Levant  are  of  the  greatest  Importance  for 
the  medieval  history  of  the  West  and  for 
the  history  of  Russia.  Turkey,  and  the 
Balkans,  down  to  modern  times.  The  Bal- 
kan-Turkish area  Is  of  particular  strategic 
importance  just  at  present,  and  Greece  Is 
central  in  It.  •  •  •  A  language  which  occu- 
pies such  a  position  In  the  Intellectual  and 
historical  worlds  is  one  we  cannot  afford  to 
do  without.  The  revival  of  the  study  of 
Greek  In  our  schools  should  be  a  major 
concern  of  every  literate  American. »• 
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We  must  never  be  guilty  of  overlook- 
ing the  importance  of  the  signlBcant 
Literature  of  a  culture  as  a  strategic  path 
to  understanding  the  people  of  that  cul- 
ture. Could  it  be  said  truly  of  anyone 
that  he  "imderstands"  the  American 
people  without  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Holmes, 
Thoreau,  and  others  of  such  quality  who 
have  been  so  instrumental  in  forming 
what  we  miight  call  our  national  charac- 
ter? Or,  is  it  possible  to  know  us  with- 
out having  read  and  absorbed  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare,  or  the  Kling  James 
translation  of  the  Bible?  The  point  I 
wish  particularly  to  make  is  that  the  im- 
pact of  these  essential  and  highly  effi- 
cacious expressions  of  major  stages  in 
our  culture  is  not  limited  to  scholars  or 
even  to  the  literate.  A  process  of  ab- 
sorption has  taken  place  for  centuries, 
invisibly,  turning  literature  into  the 
thought  and  language  patterns  of  every- 
day life. 

Indeed,  I  venture  to  say,  the  key  to  an 
understanding  of  the  average  man  is 
much  more  apt  to  lie  in  the  literature 
of  the  past  than  of  the  present.  John 
Doe  has  probably  absorbed  little  of  Mr. 
T.  S.  Eliot,  but  he  knows  more  Shake- 
speare and  Jefferson  than  he  realizes. 

By  the  same  token,  I  suggest  that  an 
illiterate  camel  driver  in  Iran  carries 
with  him,  as  part  of  his  unconscious 
emotional  and  intellectual  equipment,  a 
great  deal  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

And  so  it  is  with  Plato,  Homer,  Sopho- 
cles, Plotinus,  Philo.  Virgil,  Cicero,  Livy, 
and  all  of  the  significant  writers  we  have 
unconsciously  embalmed  with  the  de- 
scription "classic." 

Literature  is  not  just  letters.  It  is,  in 
the  form  of  art.  the  culmination  of  a 
period  of  cultural  experience — and  the 
inspiration  for  new  possibilities  within 
the  culture. 

"Who  sees  things  grow  from  their 
origin."  says  Aristotle,  "will  have  the 
most  advantageous  view  of  them." 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  we  face 
today,  constantly  pressed  as  we  are  by  a 
msriad  of  perplexing  details  in  our  effort 
to  keep  alive  and  share  the  richness  of 
Western  civilization,  is  the  preservation 
of  basic  perspective.  There  are  so  many 
challenges  to  the  American  people,  so 
many  things  we  have  to  do,  if  we  are  to 
achieve  our  purpose. 

It  is  true  that  we  urgently  need  more 
and  better  mathematicians,  creative  and 
comE>etent  scientists,  accomplished  lin- 
guists, imaginative  and  thorough  edu- 
cators, intelligent  and  ethical  producers 
and  merchants.  All  these  needs  must  be 
met  if  America  is  to  be  truly  strong. 

But  the  bsisic  need  is  stated  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  itself: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  security  of  the  Nation  requires  the 
fullest  development  of  the  mental  resources 
and  technical  skills  of  its  young  men  and 
women. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  all  to  come  to 
a  full  understanding  of  what  it  means  to 
develop  fully  one's  mental  resources  and 
how  to  go  about  doing  it. 

Certainly,  the  first,  the  major  concern 
should  be  for  the  quality  of  the  thinking 
process.    What    training    makes    one 
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ve  in  his  logic  than 


thinker  more  incis 
another? 

We  are  coming  to  realize  that  a  per- 
son with  a  quick  ciind,  good  logic,  and 
fertile  imagination  is  equipped  to  deal 
generally  with  problems  of  any  nature. 
This  is  not  to  decri^  specialization.  But 
the  specialty  or  i;pecialties  should  be 
viewed  as  limbs  growing  from  the  firm 
and  solid  trunk  of  a  tree  of  basic  capa- 
bility to  think  and  solve  problems. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  value 
of  the  study  of  mathematics  as  a  foun- 
dation for  high  irtellectual  ability.  It 
is  our  most  precise  language  and  at  the 
same  time  our  most  independent  lan- 
guage. That  is  to  !  ay.  a  statement  in  the 
language  of  math(!matics  is  freer  than 
any  other  of  a  particular  set  of  circum- 
stances and  details  A  mind  well  trained 
in  this  language  cj  n  cut  through  the  ir- 
relevancies  in  any  abstract  problem,  iso- 
late the  important  components,  and  es- 
tablish the  naturd  of  the  appropriate 
relationship  of  the:  le  comc>onents. 

But  the  very  piecision  of  this  most 
abstract  language  precludes  expression 
of  the  vast  number  of  subtleties  and  nu- 
ances which,  to  a  jreat  extent,  charac- 
terize human  experience.  We  resort  to 
our  "qualitative"  languages  for  the  com- 
munication of  thes(!  experiences. 

To  be  able  to  Handle  skillfully  the 
qualitative  languag  e  in  which  one  thinks 
is  imperative.  Ani  the  major  point  is: 
we  do  think  in  a  U.nguage.  A  man  may 
have  an  experiencr,  but  until  he  identi- 
fies that  experience  with  a  word,  he  is 
incapable  of  using  it  in  any  meaningful 
way  in  relation  to  his  other  thoughts. 

This  fact — that  n^e  think  in  language, 
both  quantitative  and  qualitative — 
means  that  our  firs  t  responsibility  in  ed- 
ucation lies  in  training  our  students  to 
have  absolute  masoery  of  vocabulary  and 
rules  of  relationship. 

The  vocabulary  qf  mathematics  is  fair- 
ly limited.  And  orte  is  surprised  in  these 
days  by  an  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  the  grammar  of  i  nath. 

But  we  are  inc  ined  to  scoff  at  the 
necessity  of  a  mastery  of  the  grammar  of 
our  qualitative  language,  English.  Yet, 
_the  structure  of  th b  relationship  of  sub- 
ject to  predicate  is  just  as  crucial  as  the 
structure  of  the  relationship  of  the  two 
entitles  in  a  binomial  expression.  The 
result  of  not  knowing  structure  is  pure 
muddle. 

The  distinguished  scholar,  Editli  Ham- 
ilton, has  made  the  following  observation 
on  contemporary  \merican  life: 

We  are  more  and  more  caught  up  by  the 
unintelligible.  Peojtle  like  it.  This  argues 
an  Inability  to  thliik,  or,  almost  as  bad,  a 
disinclination  to  thlik.>^ 

I  believe  the  ca^ie  is  a  combination  of 
the  two.  But  people  are  disinclined  to 
think  because  they  have  never  developed 
a  comfortable  relationship  with  the  tools 
of  thinking:  wonis  and  grammar. 


The  ability  to 
ability  to  speak— 
The  relationship 
symmetrical.    A 


think  presupposes  the 
-Rrhether  aloud  or  not. 
is  almost  mutual,  or 
child  learns  gradually, 
by  imitating  speech  in  a  trial  and  error 
fashion,  to  identify— out  of  the  welter 
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Of  his  experience — feelings  and  relation- 
ships. He  isolates  these  with  labels,  or 
words,  and  is  thus  able  to  deal  with  them. 
It  is  in  this  respect,  we  are  only  too  apt 
to  forget,  that  man  has  superiority  over 
all  living  things.  We  can  fashion  con- 
cepts because  we  have  develOF>ed  lan- 
guage. 

Writing  is  the  most  rigorous  and  vul- 
nerable form  of  communications  in  a 
qualitative  language.  Unless  it  is  the 
writing  of  nonsense,  the  ability  to  write 
presupposes  the  ability  to  think.  This 
should  be  self-evident,  but  it  has  become 
all  too  obvious  that  a  great  number  of 
people  fail  to  recognize  it  as  such.  In  an 
article  which  recently  appeared  in  Look 
magazine — June  20,  1961 — called  "Why 
Johnny  Can't  Write."  the  following  per- 
tinent observation  was  made: 

Johnny  finishes  school  and  college  with- 
out having  learned  to  write.  Then  he  goes 
into  a  profession.  What  happens?  Lacking 
the  ability  simply  to  say  what  he  knows  and 
what  he  means,  he  turns  to  the  special  Jargon 
of  his  field.  This,  he  hopes,  will  hide  the 
poverty  of  his  knowledge  and  the  vagueness 
of  his  thought.  Johnny  has  not  been  taught 
that  writing  actually  is  thinking,  that  think- 
ing is  closely  linked  with  action.'- 

This  same  article  reports  a  dialogue  in 
which  the  Chinese  philosopher  Confucius 
wais  asked  what  he  would  do  first  if  it 
were  left  for  him  to  administer  a 
country. 

"It  would  certainly  be  to  correct  lan- 
guage," he  replied. 

"Surely,"  said  his  listeners,  "this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Why 
should  language  be  correct?" 

His  answer  w£is:  "If  language  is  not 
correct,  then  what  is  said  is  not  meant: 
if  what  is  said  is  not  meant,  then -what 
ought  to  be  done  remains  undone,  morals 
and  art  will  deteriorate,  justice  will  go 
astray:  if  justice  goes  astray,  the  people 
will  stand  about  in  helpless  confusion. 
Hence  there  must  be  no  arbitrariness  in 
what  is  said.  This  matters  above  every- 
thing." " 

To  make  a  quick  return  to  the  20th 
century,  may  I  say  that.  "I  associate  my- 
self with  these  remarks." 

Obviously,  there  are  many  lines  of  at- 
tack on  tills  problem  of  the  deterioration 
of  communication  and  thought.  And  we 
should  unhesitatingly  pursue  all  of  them. 

Dr.  Mason  Gross,  president  of  Rut- 
gers University,  addressed  himself  to  this 
crisis  in  a  sj)eech  in  New  York  last  March 
before  the  Independent  Schools  Educa- 
tion Board.  After  stating  that  "English 
is  our  greatest  academic  weakness,"  he 
strongly  urged,  as  a  means  of  correction, 
the  revival  of  the  teaching  of  Latin  in 
secondary  schools. — New  York  Times, 
March  5,  1961.  page  86L,  column  1. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  on  March  9,  commenting  on 
Dr.  Gross's  recommendation,  pointed 
out  that,  several  years  ago,  a  careful  sur- 
vey was  conducted  by  the  teachers  of 
classics  in  New  England  "to  determine 
the  views  of  the  Nation's  educators  on  the 
value  of  a  sound  Latin  training  in  high 
school."  The  "great  majority  of  these 
educators,  including  particularly  heads 
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of  universities,  law  schools,  and  techno- 
logical institutions"  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  all  our  high  school  students 
would  be  well  advised  to  study  as  much 
Latin  as  possible — and  some  Greek,  too, 
would  be  useful — as  an  invaluable  tool  of 
higher  learning  and  a  prime  aid  to  the 
individual  in  terms  of  such  things  as 
disciplining  the  mind,  learning  how  to 
think,  becoming  fluent  in  the  modern 
Romance  languages,  employing  English 
with  grace  and  precision." — Washington 
Evening  Star,  March  9,  1961,  page  AlO. 
Elucidating  the  last  item  in  this  list. 
Dr.  Arthur  E.  Lean — dean  of  education 
in  Southern  Illinois  University — has 
stated: 

The  discipline  involved  in  the  study  of 
Liitin  requires  exactness  in  the  use  of  words 
and  phraiies  to  express  thoughts,  and  in  the 
structural  subordination  of  less  important 
to  more  important  ideational  components  of 
the  sentence.  This  discipline  Is  incompatible 
with  the  slovenliness  of  expression  common- 
ly found  among  today's  students.  The  Latin 
classroom,  like  its  English  counterpart,  af- 
fords an  idea  milieu  for  the  development  of 
precision  and  good  taste  in  oral  and  writ- 
ten discourse." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  stress  the  re- 
lationship of  Latin  to  English  vocabu- 
lary. Along  with  Greek,  it  accounts  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  intellectual 
word  fund — Steering  Committee  for  the 
Foreign  Language  Program  of  the  Mod- 
em Language  Association.  (Op.  cit.. 
page  xxiii.) 

Its  literature  is  the  key  to  many  basic 
concepts  that  we  have  modified  to  create 
what  we  tend  to  think  of  as  our  uniquely 
modern  political,  esthetic,  and  Intellectual 
life.  Ignorance  of  this  cultural  heritage  is 
a  dubious  preparation  for  cultural  advance. 
Ignorance  of  one's  linguistic  heritage  Is. 
moreover,  a  dubious  basis  for  informed  and 
effective  use  of  either  English  or  a  modern 
Romance  language.'^ 

I  would  like,  at  this  point  to  continue 
the  quotation  from  Miss  Hamilton  in 
which  she  observed  that  contemporary 
Americans  are  either  unable  or  disfln- 
clined  to  think. 

Neither  disposition  marked  the  Greeks. 
They  had  a  passion  for  thinking  things  out, 
and  they  loved  unclouded  clarity  of  state- 
ment as  weU  as  of  thought.  The  Romans 
did.  too.  in  their  degree.  They  were  able  to 
put  an  idea  into  an  astonishingly  small 
number  of  words  without  losing  a  particle 
of  intelligibility.  It  is  only  of  late,  with  a 
generation  which  has  never  had  to  deal  with 
a  Latin  sentence,  that  we  are  being  sub- 
merged in  a  flood  of  words,  words,  words. 
It  has  been  said  that  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg 
today  would  have  begun  in  some  such  fash- 
ion as  this:  "Eight  and  seven-tenths  dec- 
ades ago  the  pioneer  workers  in  this  con- 
tinental area  implemented  a  new  group 
based  on  an  ideology  of  free  boundaries  and 
initial  equality,"  and  might  easily  have 
ended,  "That  political  supervision  of  the  in- 
tegrated units,  for  the  integrated  units,  by 
the  integrated  units,  shall  not  become  null 
and  void  on  the  superficial  area  of  this 
planet."  Along  with  the  banishment  of  the 
classics,  gobbledegook  has  come  upon  us — 
and  the  appalling  size  of  the  Congucssional 
Record,  and  the  overburdened  mall  service.'* 

With  your  indulgence,  I  shall  close  my 
remarks  with  one  more  quotation — from 


1961 


■-Leonard,  George  B.,  "Why  Johnny  Can't 
Write."    Look.  vol.  25,  June  20,  1961,  p.  106. 
"Ibid,  p.  11. 


!•  Lean.  Arthur  E..  op.  clt..  p.  34. 

'•'Ibid.,  p.  xxlli. 

>*  Hamilton,  Edith,  op.  clt.,  pp. 
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a  man  of  our  own  day  Who  was  a  unique 
example  of  the  i)Ower  of  thinking  clearly 
and  expressing  oneself  precisely  in  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  language. 
The  great  mathematician  and  philoeo- 
pher,  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  once 
stated: 

The  art  of  clear  thinking,  of  criticism  of 
premises,  of  speculative  assumption,  of  de- 
ductive reasoning — the  great  art  was  dis- 
covered, at  least  in  embryo,  by  the  Greeks, 
and  was  inherited  by  Europe." 

In  view  of  the  reasons  presented,  I 
urge  deletion  of  the  word  "modem  "  from 
the  phrase  "modem  foreign  language" 
wherever  it  may  api)ear  in  Public  Law 
85-864,  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 


WHO  HAS  FAILED? 

Ml-.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Gallachxr],  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Reco«d  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requesjt  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida?  i; 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite considerable  efforts  by  some  agen- 
cies of  Government  at  every  level  and 
by  interested  groups  and  individuals,  il- 
legal traffic  in  narcotics  continues  to  be 
a  serious  problem. 

I  and  other  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  during  this  session  applied  our- 
selves to  this  problem.  There  have  been 
introduced  several  bills  providing  for 
more  effective  programs  for  the  hospital- 
ization and  postconflnement  treatment 
of  drug  addicts.  The  object  of  these  bills 
Is  to  stamp  out  the  demand  for  illegal 
narcotics  by  proper  and  effective  treat- 
ment for  greater  numbers  of  addicts. 

The  efforts  of  interested  agencies  in 
the  campaign  to  stamp  out  addiction 
have  been  effectively  supported  by  many 
newspapers,  including  the  newspapers 
in  my  own  State.  A  very  fine  editorial 
on  the  subject  of  illegal  narcotic  use 
which  raises  searching  questions  as  to 
where  and  how  we  have  failed  was  re- 
cently published  in  the  Hudson  Dispatch 
of  August  11,  1061.  I  respectful^  re- 
quest that  this  fine  editorial  be  included 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 
(From  the  Hudson  Dispatch,  Aug.  11,  1961] 
Wbo  Has  FAn.x»? 

After  approximately  a  year  of  unrelenting 
activity  by  this  newspaper  and,  unfor- 
tunately, by  jtist  a  few  public  officials,  it  was 
assumed  the  tide  of  youth  drug  addiction 
would  have  been  stemmed.  Regretfully,  ac- 
cording to  remits  of  a  survey  conducted  by 
our  staffer,  James  R.  Ferguson,  that  is  not 
the  case.  Incidence  of  drug  use  among 
young  people  of  Hudson  and  Bergen  Coun- 
ties Is  definitely  on  the  rise.  Who  has 
failed? 

There  is  no  doubt  the  prime  purpose  of 
the  campaign  to  create  a  greater  public 
awareness  has  been  accomplished.  Hudson 
County  prosecutor's  office  has  vigorously  at- 
tacked the  problem.  Committees  have  been 
organized,  at  the  behest  of  Prosecutor  Law- 
rence A.  Whipple,  in  practically  all  of  the 
county's  municipalities.  But  somewhere 
along  the   line  there  is  a  weak  link.     Are 


parents,  despite  widespread  educational  pro- 
grams, still  lethargic  in  the  face  of  the  tragic 
results  that  have  been  recorded? 

Are  municipal.  State,  Federal  officials, 
after  an  initial  spirit  of  activity,  resuming  a 
sedentary  position,  feeling  that  the  furore 
is  over  and  they  no  longer  concern  them- 
selves with  this  matter?  Someone  must 
come  up  with  a  solution.  It  wUl  be  found 
perhaps  in  the  incessant  demands  of  each 
individual  that  the  evil  that  Is  entrapping 
so  mfmy  of  our  promising  youngsters  be 
stamped  out. 

One  explanation  for  the  failure  to  ciu-b 
the  narcotics  traffic  here,  throughout  the 
metrop>olitan  area  and  the  Nation,  is  the 
manpower  shortage  being  experienced  by 
agencies  charged  with  the  duties  of  prevent- 
ing illegal  drugs  from  reaching  willing  but 
unwise  hands.  Another  cry  is  the  lack  of 
funds  to  establish  proper  treatment  centers 
for  those  unfortunate,  ill  persons  harnessed 
to  the  habit.  They  are  sick  despite  what 
some  stolid,  unsympathetic  persons  may 
think.  This  dlCTerence  of  opinion  on  how 
to  treat  addicts  is  another  stumbling  block 
in  the  path  towards  establishing  a  univer- 
sal, standardized  treatment  program. 

From  one  observation  it  would  seem  to  us 
that  too  many  persons  are  moving  in  too 
many  directions  with  the  effect  that  results 
are  difficult  to  tie  down.  What  seems  pri- 
marily essential  is  unanimity  of  thought  on 
a  plan  of  action.  Factions  must  agree  on 
one  procedure  and  then  move  to  get  the  job 
done. 

There  are  plenty  of  State  and  National 
statutes  to  cover  the  situation,  but  unless 
they  can  be  enforced  there  may  as  well  be 
no  laws  at  all.  If  manpower  Is  the  problem 
then  let's  resolve  it  Immediately.  The  peo- 
ple must  apply  pressxire  and  demand  action 
by  their  elected  representatives  in  Congress 
and  the  State  legislature.  Money,  of  course, 
is  a  principal  Ingredient.  We  can't  accept 
the  reasoning  that  funds  are  lacking  to  pro- 
vide the  weapKjns  necessary  to  eradicate  this 
life-destroying  condition.  Money  is  found 
for  many  other  less  deserving  causes.  Cer- 
tainly State  and  Federal  budgets  can  stand  a 
little  extra  to  salvage  the  lives  of  poor,  mis- 
directed youthful  souls. 

For  months  communications  have  been  go- 
ing back  and  forth  from  Hudson  County  and 
Washington  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  more 
adequate  treatment  center  to  replace  the 
small  clinic  In  Hudson  County  Jail.  The 
project  is  stlU  In  the  talking  stage.  Mean- 
while, more  and  more  youths  are  falling  vic- 
tims to  the  drug  habit.  Let's  tolerate  no 
further  procrastination.  Take  p>en  In  hand, 
write  your  demands  tot  actions  to  your  of- 
ficials In  Trenton  and  in  Washington.  This 
is  your  problem  as  much  as  anyone  else's. 
You  must  help  resolve  It  lest  an  accusing 
finger  t>e  pointed  at  you — indicating  it  was 
you  who  failed. 


"  Whitehead,  Alfred  North.    "Adventures  of 
Ideas,"  New  York,  Macmlllan,  1983,  p.  107. 


LET'S  NOT  FORGET  OUR  RURAL 
AREAS  WHEN  THE  FCC  PROPOSES 
A  SWITCH  FROM  VHF  TO  UHP 
TELEVISION 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  StrattonI,  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pwint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  o'  the  genUeman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  re- 
cenUy  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  proposed  the  elimination  of 
certain  VHF — very  high  frequency — 
chcmnels  in  certain  test  areas  and  the 
substitution  in  these  areas  of  stations 


using  exclusively  UHF — ^ultra  high  fre- 
quency— transmission.  The  purpose  of 
this  move  is  presumably  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  larger  number  of  chan- 
nels available  in  UHF  television,  in  con- 
trast to  the  very  limited  number  of 
VHP  charmels,  thereby  making  it  pos- 
sible for  more  stations  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  viewing  and  mar- 
ket areas. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  most  commend- 
able objective.  There  is,  however  one 
serious  drawback  in  the  use  of  UHF 
channels  in  preference  to  VHF  chan- 
nels— and  I  say  this  as  one  of  the  few 
Members  of  this  body  who  has  ever 
earned  his  living  at  one  time  as  a  tele- 
vision cowboy  on  a  UHF  station — and 
that  is  the  very  definite  range  limita- 
tion in  all  UHF  television.  Where 
VHF  stations  can  readily  be  received  at 
a  distance  of  some  50  to  75  miles,  few 
UHF  stations  can  be  successfully  re- 
ceived beyond  15  or  20  miles. 

Perhaps  the  broader  use  of  UHF 
might  be  desirable  in  metrop)olitan  areas 
where  population  is  concentrated  in  a 
limited  space,  but  to  eliminate  an  exist- 
ing VHF  television  station  which  serves 
a  wide  rural  and  suburban  area  well 
beyond  the  normal  range  of  urban  UHF 
stations,  however  numerous  they  may 
be,  would  be  a  most  serious  mistake  and 
a  case  of  imwarranted  discrimination 
against  our  rural  citizens. 

One  such  experimental  area  in  which 
the  FCC  now  proposes  to  deintermix, 
that  is  to  eliminate  VHF  Channel  12 
which  now  seizes  an  extensive  rural  area 
in  my  district,  and  to  replace  it  with 
short-legged  UHF  stations  in  the  area  of 
Binghamton,  N.Y.  But  the  existing 
VHF  Channel  12  in  Binghamton  serves 
far  more  than  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Binghamton  and  the  so-called  triple 
cities.  It  also  serves  a  vast  rural  area 
some  70  or  80  miles  beyond  Binghamton. 
including  many  portions  of  Otsego 
County  which  is  a  part  of  my  district. 
Much  of  this  vast  rural  area  has  no  other 
television  reception  except  this  Channel 
12,  and  could  in  fact  never  receive  UHP 
stations  out  of  Binghamton  because  of 
the  rugged  nature  of  the  terrain  in  this 
IX)rtion  of  southern  New  York  and  the 
technical  limitations  of  UHF. 

It  would  be  most  disastrous,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  any  action  on  the  pjart  of 
the  FCC  were  to  end  up  with  the  prac- 
tical result  that  thousands  of  our  citizens 
residing  in  rural  areas  were  to  be  en- 
tirely deprived  of  television  services  and 
thereby  most  unfairly  discriminated 
against. 

I  underline  further  the  harm  that 
would  be  caused  if  this  proposed  FCC 
action  were  to  be  taken  with  respect  to 
Channel  12  In  Binghamton,  N.Y.  I  in- 
clude herewith  a  forceful  editorial  from 
the  September  6,  1981,  issue  of  the 
OneontaStar: 

TV  Switch  to  UHF  Wottld  Hu«t  Akia 

Much  hoopla  Is  being  raised  in  Bingham- 
ton television  and  commercial  circles  as 
though  that  were  the  only  area  concerned 
with  the  difference  between  very  high  fre- 
quency (VHF)  and  ultra  high  frequency 
(tJHF). 

Most  of  us  remember  that  Channel  12 
came  in  early  with  all  there  was  in  TV  over 
a   decade   ago^VHF.    It   brought   the   new 
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medium  of  entertalpment  and  advertising 
Into  many  areas  (ou^  Included)  which  had 
never  had  TV  before. 

Once  the  plctiire  kas  there  to  receive,  it 
didn't  take  long  to  crank  Old  Dad  up  to  the 
point  where  he'd  go  Into  hock  for  a  set. 
He  thought  the  Prldiy  fights  were  the  great- 
est thing  in  sports  and  the  whole  family 
crowded  around  tc|  watch  Milton  Berle. 
What  has  become  liie  Jack  Paar  set  was 
satisfied  in  those  days  with  something 
known  as  Broadway  Open  House. 

At  that  time  we  were  advised  by  TV  ex- 
perts that  the  signal  wouldn't  carry  worth 
a  darn  beyond  the  horizon  from  the  trans- 
mitting tower.  It  turned  out,  however,  the 
VHP  signal  was  of  i  nature  to  bounce  off 
hills  and  trees  and  things  to  go  well  over 
the  horizon  and  Intc  homes  60  and  70  miles 
distant. 

So  with  only  13  chi  nnels  on  the  VHF  wave- 
length, unexpected  Interference  between  sta- 
tions in  neighborln|;  States  on  the  same 
channel  led  to  necesbary  allotment  of  chan- 
nels on  a  miserly  basis. 

Next  came  UHF  fhlch  more  closely  re- 
sembled in  transmit  filon  what  experts  had 
originally  foreseen  fc  r  all  TV,  the  UHF  signal 
doesn't  travel  very  fir.  In  general  it  serves 
only  the  community,  or  shopping  area,  of  the 
home  station. 

It  is  Impossible  lii  the  populated  north- 
east for  a  UHF  station  to  compete  econom- 
ically with  VHF.  It  doesn't  have  the  view- 
ers to  offer  advertlJiers.  The  Triple  Cities 
area  thus  probablj  faces  a  situation  of 
switching  Channel  .2  to  UHP  or  losing  Its 
present  UHF  station  What  the  UHF  station 
In  Bingham  ton  (Channel  40)  is  saying,  in 
effect,  is  "if  you  can't  beat  'em,  and  you  can't 
Join  'em,  get   em  to  Join  you." 

The  Federal  Comi  aunicatlons  Commission 
has  some  sort  of  natter  plan  to  eliminate 
areas  of  UHF- VHF  JompetiUon.  Thus  it  Is 
on  the  side  of  Chan  lel  40. 

That  happens  to  put  Uncle  Sam's  forces 
not  only  against  Chi  innel  12  but  also  against 
almost  all  town  anl  r\u^  residents  in  the 
area  between  Cooper  itown  and  Sidney.  These 
are  folks  who  can't  |oin  a  cable  eren  if  they 
want  to  spend  the  money.  Channel  12  Is 
their  one,  or  at  lea^t  their  major,  source  of 
TV. 

The  belief  here  Is  that  the  FCC  didn't  In- 
tend to  make  obeole^e  the  TV  sets  these  folks 
FCC  doesnt  even  know 
In  areas  such  as  this. 


own.     It  may  be  the 
all   that's  going  on 


It's  up  to  the  viewer]  t  among  us  to  tell  them. 


PROFITS.    INFLATION,    SHELI5, 
GOLD,  MOnIeY.  reserves 

Mr.  HALEY.   Mt  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 

the  gentleman  from 

ULTER]    may  extend 

point  in  the  Rkcoro 

eous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  bro  tempore.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 

to  me  that  too  many  of  our  people  have 


imous  consent  thi 
New  York    I  Mr. 
his  remarks  at  th 
and  include  ext 


been  taken  in  b: 
gobbledyRook  of 
mists.    They  have 


the  doubletalk  and 
some  pseudoecono- 
made  them  feel  that 
economics  is  a  fielJd  so  complex  that  the 
average  man  cannot  hope  to  understand 
it — that  without  a  vast  store  of  statistics 
he  can  never  kno'  v  where  he  is-  headed, 
and  even  with  all  that  information  only 
the  self-procfeimejd  expert  can  interpret 
for  him. 

It  is  high  time  ^e  tried  to  understand 
the  fundamental  economics  on  which  our 
very  existence  depends. 


An  excellent  start  is  to  make  required 
reading  the  following  article  from  the 
June  1961  Issue  of  Reader's  Digest: 
What  Is  Faorn? 
(By  Fred  I.  Kent) 

(A  schoolboy,  disturbed  by  the  current 
fashion  of  speaking  disparagingly  of  the 
profit  system  which  has  formed  the  basis  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  wrote  to  his  grand- 
father asking  him  to  "explain  just  how  there 
can  be  a  profit  which  is  not  taken  from  the 
work  of  someone  else."  The  grandfather, 
Fred  I.  Kent.  LLJD.,  was  president  of  the 
Covmcil  of  New  York  University  and  a  for- 
mer director  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Dr.  Kent  replied  to  his  grandson's  query  as 
follows : ) 

Mt  Dear  Grandson:  I  will  answer  your 
question  as  simply  as  I  can.  Profit  Is  the 
result  of  enterprise  which  builds  for  others  as 
well  as  for  the  enterpriser.  Let  us  consider 
the  operation  of  this  fact  In  a  primitive  com- 
munity, say  of  100  i>ersons,  who  obtain  only 
the  mere  necessities  of  living  by  working 
hard  all  day  long. 

Our  primitive  community,  dwelling  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  must  have  water.  There 
is  no  water  except  at  a  spring  near  the  top 
of  the  mountain;  therefore,  every  day  all  the 
100  persons  climb  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. It  takes  them  one  hour  to  go  up  and 
back.  They  do  this  day  in  and  day  out,  until 
at  last  one  of  them  notices  that  the  water 
from  the  spring  runs  down  Inside  the  moun- 
tain in  the  same  direction  that  he  goes  when 
he  comes  down.  He  conceives  the  idea  of 
digging  a  trough  in  the  moimtalnside  all  the 
way  down  to  the  place  where  he  has  his 
habitation.  He  goes  to  work  to  buUd  a 
trough.  The  other  99  people  are  not  even 
curious  about  what  he  is  doing. 

Then  one  day  this  100th  man  turns  a  small 
part  of  the  water  from  the  spring  Into  his 
trough  and  it  nms  down  the  mountain  into 
a  basin  he  has  fashioned  at  the  bottom. 
Whereupon  he  says  to  the  90  others,  who 
each  spend  an  hour  a  day  fetching  their 
water,  that  if  they  will  each  give  him  the 
dally  production  of  10  minutes  of  their  time, 
he  will  give  them  water  from  his  basin.  He 
Will  then  receive  990  minutes  Of  the  time  ot 
the  Other  men  each  day;  this  arrangement 
will  make  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  work  16 
hours  a  day  in  order  to  provide  for  his  neces- 
sities. He  is  making  a  tremendous  profit^ 
but  his  enterprise  has  given  each  of  the  99 
other  people  50  additional  minutes  each 
day. 

The  enterpriser,  now  having  16  hours  a  day 
at  his  disposal  and  being  naturally  curious, 
spends  part  of  his  time  watching  the  water 
run  down  the  mountain.  He  sees  that  It 
pushes  along  stones  and  pieces  of  wood.  8o 
he  develops  a  water  wheel;  then  he  notices 
that  it  has  power  and,  filially,  after  many 
hours  of  contemplation  and  work,  he  make* 
the  water  wheel  run  a  mill  to  grind  his  corn. 

This  100th  man  then  realizes  that  he  has 
sufficient  power  to  grind  corn  for  the  other 
99.  He  says  to  them,  "I  will  allow  you  to 
grind  your  com  in  my  mill  If  you  will  give 
me  one-tenth  the  time  you  save."  They 
agree,  and  so  the  enterpriser  now  makes  an 
additional  profit. 

He  uses  the  time  paid  him  by  the  99  others 
to  build  a  better  house  for  himself,  to  in- 
crease his  conveniences  of  living  through 
new  benches,  openings  in  his  house  for  light, 
and  better  protection  from  the  cold.  So  It 
goes  on,  as  this  100th  man  finds  new  ways 
to  save  the  99  the  total  exi)endlture  for 
their  time — one-tenth  of  which  he  asks  of 
them  In  pa]rment  for  his  enterprising. 

This  100th  man's  time  finally  becomes  all 
his  own  to  use  as  he  sees  fit.  He  does  not 
have  to  work  unless  he  chooses  to.  His  food 
and  shelter  and   clothing   are  provided   by 


others.  His  mind,  however,  is  ever  working, 
and  the  other  99  are  having  more  and  more 
time  to  themselves  because  of  his  thinking 
and  planning. 

For  Instance,  he  notices  that  one  of  the 
99  makes  better  shoes  than  the  others.  He 
arranges  for  this  man  to  spend  all  his  time 
making  shoes,  because  he  can  be  fed  and 
clothed  and  sheltered  from  profits.  The 
other  98  do  not  now  have  to  make  their  own 
shoes.  They  are  charged  one- tenth  the  time 
they  save.  The  99th  man  is  also  able  to  work 
shorter  hours  because  some  of  the  time  that 
is  paid  by  each  of  the  98  Is  allowed  to  him 
by  the  100th  man. 

As  the  days  pass,  another  Individual  Is  seen 
by  the  100th  man  to  be  making  better  clothes 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  it  is  arranged 
that  his  time  shall  be  given  entirely  to  his 
specialty.     And  so  on. 

Through  the  foresight  of  the  100th  man. 
a  division  of  lat>or  is  created  that  results  in 
more  and  more  of  those  in  the  community 
doing  the  things  for  which  they  are  best 
fitted.  Everyone  has  a  greater  amount  of 
time  at  his  disposal.  Each  becomes  inter- 
ested, except  the  dullest,  in  what  others  are 
doing  and  wonders  how  he  can  better  his  own 
position.  The  final  result  is  that  each  per- 
son begins  to  find  his  proper  place  in  an 
intelligent  community. 

But  suppose  that,  when  the  100th  man 
had  completed  his  trough  down  the  moun- 
tain and  said  to  the  other  99.  "If  you  wlU 
give  me  what  it  takes  you  10  minutes  to 
produce.  I  will  let  you  get  your  water  from 
my  basin,"  they  had  turned  on  him  and  said. 
•We  are  99  and  you  are  only  1.  We  will  take 
what  water  we  want.  Tou  cannot  prevent 
\is  and  we  will  give  you  nothing."  What 
would  have  happened  then?  The  Incentive 
of  the  most  curious  mind  to  build  upon 
his  enterprising  thoughts  would  have  been 
taken  away.  He  would  have  seen  that  he 
could  gain  nothing  by  solving  problems  if  he 
still  had  to  use  every  waking  hour  to  pro- 
vide his  living.  There  could  have  been  no 
advancement  in  the  community.  Life  would 
have  continued  to  be  drudgery  to  everyone, 
with  opportunity  to  do  no  more  than  work  all 
day  long  just  for  a  bare  living. 

But  we  will  say  the  99  did  not  prevent 
the  100th  man  from  going  on  with  his  think- 
ing, and  the  community  prospered.  As  the 
children  grew  up.  it  was  realized  that  they 
should  t>e  taught  the  ways  of  life.  There 
was  now  sufficient  production  so  that  it 
was  possible  to  take  others  away  from  the 
work  of  providing  for  themselves,  pay  them, 
and  set  them  to  teachli^  the  yoxmg. 

Similarly,  the  beauties  of  nature  became 
apparent.  Men  tried  to  fix  scenery  and 
animals  In  drawings — aikd  art  was  bom. 
From  the  sounds  heard  In  nature's  studio 
and  In  the  voices  of  the  people,  music  was 
developed.  And  it  became  possible  for  those 
who  were  proficient  In  drawing  and  music 
to  spend  all  their  time  at  their  art.  giving 
of  their  creations  to  others  In  return  for  a 
portion  of  the  community's  production. 

As  these  developments  continued,  each 
member  of  the  community,  while  giving 
something  from  his  own  accomplishments, 
became  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the 
efforts  of  others.  And.  unless  envy  and 
Jealousy  and  unfair  laws  Intervened  to  re- 
strict honest  enterprisers  who  benefited  all, 
progress  promised  to  be  constant. 

Need  we  say  more  to  prove  that  there  can 
be  profit  from  enterprise  without  taking 
anything  from  others,  that  stich  enterprise 
adds  to  the  ease  of  living  for  everyone? 

These  principles  are  as  active  in  a  great 
nation  such  as  the  United  States  as  in  our 
imaginary  community.  Laws  that  kill  In- 
centive and  cripple  the  honest  enterpriser 
hold  back  progress.  True  profit  Is  rot  some- 
thing to  be  feared,  because  it  works  to  the 
benefit  of  all. 
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We  must   endeavor   to   build.   Instead    of 

tearing  down  what  others  have  built.     We 

must   be  fair  to  other  men,   or  the  world 

cannot  be  fair  to  us. 

Sincerely, 

OSANOrATHEX. 


succinctly,    is    a 
But  that  is  only 


There,  briefly  but 
primer  on  economics, 
the  beginning. 

Let  us  proceed  further  from  where 
g  ra  ndf  ather  stopped .  These  same  primi  - 
tive  people  grandfather  talked  about 
soon  found  that  one  of  their  number 
liked  to  gather  shells.  In  other  similar 
communities  people  found  different 
kinds  of  metals  which  were  pounded 
into  various  forms.  One  of  these  metals 
was  copper,  another  sliver,  a  third  gold. 

In  all  of  these  communities,  quite  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  the  same  prob- 
lems arose. 

When  goods  were  not  made  fast 
enough  to  supply  the  demand,  instead  of 
10  minutes  of  labor  per  item,  20  minutes 
was  demanded.  Throughout  these  re- 
marks "minutes  of  labor"  i.s  intended  to 
include  capital  and  the  products  of  both. 
When  the  opposite  occurred  and  the 
goods  were  made  faster  than  they  could 
be  acquired,  instead  of  10  minutes  of 
labor  per  item,  5  minutes  was  acceptable 
in  exchange  for  it. 

Call  it  what  you  will,  it  all  added  up  to 
inflation  and  deflatloiv.  And  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  despite  these  invidious 
labels,  the  world  has  made  progress,  be- 
come more  civilized — I  did  not  say  com- 
pletely civilized — and  has  even  become  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Also  within  each  community,  they 
found  it  was  just  too  difficult  to  keep 
account  of  how  many  minutes  one  p)er- 
son  owed  another.  It  was  difficult  to 
stockpile  minutes  of  labor.  Even  if  they 
could,  how  could  Mr.  A,  to  whom  was 
owed  100  minutes  by  Mr.  B  transfer 
those  minutes  to  Mr.  C  in  exchange  for 
Mr.  C's  products,  assuming  he  could 
precisely  measure  the  correct  number  of 
minutes  to  pay  Mr.  C.  What  happened 
if  Mr.  C  could  not  use  Mr.  Bs  type  of 
labor  or  if  Mr.  B  could  not  get  along 
with  Mr.  C  or,  if  as  permitted  in  a  free 
enterprise  system,  Mr.  B  just  would  not 
work  for  Mr.  C  or  would  refuse  at  Mr. 
Bs  bidding  to  work  50  minutes  for  Mr. 
C  and  50  for  Mr.  D? 

That  is  when  the  shells,  the  copper, 
the  silver,  and  the  gold  came  into  the 
picture.    Paper  money  came  much  later. 

In  one  community  minutes  of  labor 
were  equated  to  shells,  in  another  to  a 
piece  of  copper,  or  a  piece  of  silver  or  a 
piece  of  gold. 

Soon  Instead  of  trading  minutes  they 
were  trading  shells,  copper,  sliver,  or 
gold.  Few  If  any  communities  had  all 
four.  Within  each  community  the 
medium  of  exchange,  yes.  the  money, 
was  not  all  four  but  one  or  more  of  them. 

It  was  not  until  communities  began 
to  trade  with  one  another  that  the 
shells,  the  copper,  the  silver,  and  the  gold 
had  to  be  matched  against  or  exchanged 
for  each  other.  Even  then,  however,  the 
basic  value  was  not  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  shell,  the  copper,  the  silver,  or  the 
gold,  but  the  number  qf.  minutes  of  labor 
each  represented. 


I  have,  of  course,  been  speaking  of  a 
primitive  precapitalist  society — in  which 
minutes  of  labor  roughly  determine 
value.  In  our  modern  capitalistic  so- 
ciety, things  are  a  little  more  complex. 
Even  though  the  minutes  of  labor  are  the 
same,  today  values  are  quite  different  for 
two  roadbuilding  workers,  one  working 
with  a  shovel  and  the  other  with  a  giant 
bulldozer.  Or  identical  twins  with  the 
same  number  of  minutes  of  labor,  one 
working  poor  land  and  the  other  rich, 
have  very  different  values.  Or  a  farmer 
using  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
machinery  and  equipment  can  do  all  the 
preharvest  labor  on  a  wheat  farm  half 
the  size  of  Manhattan  Island — with  no 
more  minutes  of  labor  than  a  less  effi- 
cient farmer  with  only  hand  tools  needs 
to  eke  out  the  barest  existence  from  3 
or  4  acres  of  barren  land.  Or  a  lawyer's 
value  is  not  determined  alone  by  the 
minutes  of  labor — but  by  what  he  does 
with  them.  One  lawyer  may  be  paid  $50 
a  week,  and  another  one  $5,000.  The 
difference  comes  from  richer  education, 
larger  knowledge,  greater  skill,  even 
greater  luck. 

So  in  the  modern  world  to  determine 
value,  we  must  add  to  minutes  of  labor 
a  variety  of  factors  which  for  simplicity 
we  will  call  capital.  The  combination 
of  the  two  determines  basic  values. 

In  modem  society,  the  fourth  step 
came  about  just  as  naturally.  Who 
wanted  to  cart  around  a  truck  full  of 
shells  or  push  a  wheelbarrow  of  copper 
tokens,  or  carry  a  bag  of  silver  or  a  pouch 
full  of  gold? 

Imagine  the  squeals  from  the  salaried 
man  today,  cttlling  for  his  $165  pay- 
check, if  Instead  of  that  piece  of  paper — 
the  checks — or  four  pieces  of  currency — a 
$100,  a  $50.  a  $10,  and  a  $5  bill — he  were 
handed  5  oimces  of  gold.  Therefore,  in- 
genious man  develoi>ed  the  system  of 
issuing  paper  money  instead  of  shells, 
copper,  silver,  and  gold. 

Paper  money,  just  like  the  coins,  was 
originally  made  and  issued  by  men,  not 
by  governments.  It  deteriorates  and 
becomes  worthless  when  it  loses  its  repre- 
sentation of  minutes  of  labor  and  capital 
and  instead  represents  merely  the  coins 
or  bullion. 

As  the  value  of  the  metal  changed  or 
the  metal  was  destroyed  or  stolen  the 
value  of  the  paper  money  changed  or 
was  destroyed. 

Bankers  and  banks  came  into  being  as 
warehousemen  of  the  shells,  copper, 
sliver,  and  gold,  issuing  on  paper  prom- 
ises to  pay  on  demand  the  equivalent  of 
the  metal  they  received.  These  promises 
to  pay  became  the  currency  and  checks 
of  today. 

The  reserves  are  the  coins — or  the 
bullion  from  which  coins  are  made.  As 
long  as  the  banker  reserves,  that  is,  keeps 
on  hand  enough  to  meet  the  demands 
made  against  the  outstanding  promises 
to  pay.  the  currency  and  checks  are  good. 
But  good  only  for  exchange  to  what  was 
held  in  reserve  or  warehouse,  to  wit:  the 
coins  and  bullion.  But  the  coins  and 
bullion  are  worthless  unless  they  always 
represent  a  certain  number  of  minutes  of 
labor  and  capital.  That  necessarily 
means  minutes  of  labor  and  capital  that 


can  be  converted  into  useful,  usable  pro- 
duction. 

It  should  now  be  too  ovlous  to  require 
further  exposition  that  the  problems  of 
inflation  and  deflation  remain  the  same 
throughout  all  of  these  stages  and  ba- 
sically are  neither  encouraged  nor  dis- 
couraged by  the  medium  of  exchange. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  quantity  of 
the  mediums  of  exchange  has  no  effect. 
Just  as  obviously  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing the  quantity  of  the  shells,  the  metals 
or  the  paper  must  affect  the  price  of 
goods  and  of  labor  and  necessarily  the 
loss  or  profit  derived  from  the  marketing. 

It  took  civilized  nations  a  long  time  to 
arrive  finally  at  the  determination  that 
individuals  cannot  be  trusted  to  fix  the 
value  of  the  mediums  of  exchange. 
Whether  they  be  called  entrepreneurs, 
monopolists,  private  bankers  or  any  other 
kind  of  bankers,  the  economic  history  of 
the  world  teaches  us  that  even  though 
the  free  enterprise  system  may  permit 
any  and  everyone  to  gather,  mine  or  pro- 
duce as  much  as  he  pleased  of  shells, 
copper,  silver,  gold,  or  paper,  only  re- 
sponsible governments  should  determine 
which  if  any  or  all  and  to  what  extent 
and  in  what  denominations  they  could 
be  used  as  mediums  of  exchange. 

Note  that  I  say  "responsible  govern- 
ments." Irresponsible  governments  or 
irresponsible  action  by  responsible  gov- 
ernments will  throw  us  back  to  the  eco- 
nomic chaos  of  the  days  when  individuals 
"rigged"  and  "manipulated"  the  money 
markets. 

That  brings  us  up  to  the  point  of 
understanding  the  need,  no  longer  ques- 
tioned but  unanimously  supE>orted,  for 
the  existence  of  central  banks,  owned 
and  controlled  by  government.  Our  cen- 
tral bank,  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  Is  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  The  head  of  the  system  is  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  operating 
branches  are  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
in  the  12  regional  districts. 

Let  me  repeat,  what  should  nowhere 
be  contradicted,  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  all  of  them,  are  owned,  lock  stock 
and  barrel  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Despite  the  issuance  of  paper,  mis- 
called stock,  to  member  banks  of  the 
system,  those  member  banks  do  not 
really  own  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  or 
any  part  thereof.  Their  misnamed  stock 
cannot  be  sold,  transferred  or  hypothe- 
cated. It  is  merely  a  receipt  for  dollar 
deposits  coupled  with  a  promise  of  re- 
payment when  the  member  bank  gets  out 
of  the  system,  either  by  witlidrawal  or 
liquidation. 

Long  before  our  own  country  learned 
the  economic  lessons  of  life  as  to  gov- 
ernmental central  bank  operation  there 
was  written  into  our  Constitution  the 
provision  that  only  the  Congress  can 
coin  money  or  issue  currency.  By  the 
method  of  trial  and  error,  we  learned 
the  grievous  lesson  that  there  can  be 
no  economic  stability  if  this  privilege  is 
delegated  to  any  but  a  Government 
agency. 

Today  coins  may  be  produced  only 
by  the  U.S.  mints.  Currency  may  be 
issued  only  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  or  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks.    The  weight 
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and  fineness  of  the  coins  are  fixed  by 
our  Government.  There  is  no  variance 
but  complete  uniformity  within  each 
type  of  coin.  Theoretically  each  is 
worth  its  weight  in  the  particular  metal 
of  which  it  is  ma<ie.  The  Government 
can  fix  the  price  pf  the  Aw  metal.  If 
it  did  not.  the  valiie  of  each  type  of  coin 
would  change  as  t]ie  market  price  of  the 
metal  changed. 

What  the  coin  vrill  buy,  however,  in  a 
free  competitive  enterprise  system,  such 
as  we  try  to  make  ours,  will  vary  in  ac- 
cordance with  wnat  happens  in  the 
marketplace,  uncMitrolled  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, though  regulated  in  certain 
phases. 

So  it  is  also  with  our  currency.  The 
Government  issues  it  in  various  de- 
nominations. Th(!  cost  of  producing  a 
$10,000  bill  is  no  more  than  that  of  the 
$1  bill.  It  is  legiil  tender  for  the  de- 
nominated amount  impressed  on  it  not 
because  of  any  iiitrinsic  value  but  be- 
cause that  is  tile  lunount  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment promises  to  pay.  The  legal  ef- 
fect and  validity  of  that  promise  is  ex- 
actly the  same,  ^.'hether  the  currency 
is  issued  by  the  UJS.  TreasuiT  or  by  a 
Federal  Reserve  ba  ik. 

Every  dollar,  currency  or  coin,  is 
worth  100  cents  only  because  of  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  faith,  the  confidence  we  and 
the  rest  of  the  wdrld  have  in  it.  It  is 
not  worth  100  cents  on  the  dollar  be- 
cause of  the  gold,  silver  or  copper  our 
Government  owns. 

Take  out  of  ycur  pocket  a  Federal 
Reserve  note — say  a  $10  bill.  It  carries 
this  engraved  stalement:  •■Redeemable 
in  Lawful  Money  at  the  U.S.  Treasury 
or  at  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank."  But 
take  it  to  the  Treasury  and  ask  for  re- 
demption in  "Lawf  1  il  Money."  An  aston- 
ished clerk  will  lo3k  at  you,  take  your 
bill  with  one  hand — and  give  you  back 
an  identical  biD  wi:  h  the  other.  You  are 
actually  handling  not  a  piece  of  paper — 
but  a  piece  of  the  laith,  credit,  and  con- 
fidence in  the  United  States. 

Silver  certificate 3  are  literally  backed 
by  silver,  dollar  for  dollar.  But  who  can 
guarantee  that  th;  value  of  the  silver 
will  not  change  in  the  marketplace? 

The  rest  of  our  currency  by  law  must 
be  backed  by  a  percentage  of  gold.  But 
why  not  like  silvjr  require  dollar  for 
dollar.  Again  in  (jither  event,  whether 
dollar  for  dollar  or  25  cents  for  each 
dollar,  who  can  gusirantee  that  the  value 
of  gold  will  not  change  in  the  market- 
place? 

From  1913  to  1^15  the  law  required  a 
reserve  of  35  percent  in  gold  certificates 
or  lawful  money  against  deposits  and 
40  percent  gold  ceijtificates  against  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  in  circulation. 

In  1945  that  was  all  changed  to  re- 
quire only  25  perce  it  of  gold  certificates 
against  the  Pedera   Reserve  notes. 

But  so  far  as  currency  and  money  are 
concerned  today  n>  American  can  own 
gold  or  gold  certifl(  ates  in  or  out  of  our 
country. 

So  of  what  earthly  use  is  a  gold  re- 
serve to  our  domestic  economy?    It  can- 


not add  or  detract 


rem  its  stability.    It 


cannot  affect  inflation  or  deflation 


Historically  at  one  time  the  U.S.  gold 
reserve  laws  had  meaning.  When  the 
Nation  operated  under  the  gold  stand- 
ard, and  individuals  could  own  gold, 
actual  boxes  of  physical  gold  were 
shipped  in  or  out  of  the  country,  depend- 
ing on  prices  in  relation  to  the  gold 
points.  This  movement  in  turn  affected 
bank  reserves,  the  volume  of  currency, 
and  the  country's  economic  position. 
But  for  years  we  have  not  operated  un- 
der the  gold  standard — and  today  our 
gold  reserve  laws  are  a  meaningless  eco- 
nomic fiction. 

And  the  gold  reserve  will  not  help 
or  hurt  our  gold  miners.  As  long  as  our 
Government  will  provide  who  may  and 
who  may  not  own  gold  and  also  fix  its 
price,  the  lot  of  the  gold  miner  will  be 
no  better  or  no  worse. 

We  can,  if  we  want  to.  continue  to 
dig  gold  out  of  one  hole  in  the  ground 
and  rebury  it  in  another  hole  in  the 
ground  at  Fort  Knox. 

Gold  or  no  gold,  each  piece  of  paper, 
check  or  currency  and  each  coin,  cop- 
per, nickel,  or  silver,  will  buy  and  pay  for 
a  certain  number  of  minutes  of  labor 
and  capital,  nothing  more,  nothing  less, 
even  though  the  number  of  minutes  may 
vary. 

Today  there  are  outstanding  Federal 
Reserve  bank  obligations,  exclusive  of 
capital  accounts,  of  $49  billion  against 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  have 
a  gold  reserve  of  $17  billion.  Under 
existing  law.  against  that  gold  resen'c, 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  could  run 
the  total  of  currency  and  deposits  up  to 
$68  billion.  In  other  words,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes — currencj' — could  be 
increased  from  $27  billion  to  $46  bil- 
lion. No  one  has  siiggested  that  that 
be  done.  I  am  certain  that  there  is  no 
intention  to  do  so.  Imagine  what 
would  happen  to  the  value  of  that  min- 
ute of  labor  and  capital  if  we  suddenly 
increased  the  quantity  of  currency  in 
circulation  by  $19  billion. 

This  then  is  the  case  against  requir- 
ing a  gold  resen'e  on  the  domestic  scene 
and  in  favor  of  repealing  the  law  re- 
quiring it. 

To  those  who  argue  that  history  tells 
us  that  every  country  without  a  gold 
rcser\-e  has  collapsed  economically.  I 
say  they  confuse  gold  with  manipulation 
of  the  economy. 

Our  gold  reserve  is  subject  to  tire 
same  manipulation  as  our  economy.  Ir- 
responsible Government  oflBcials  can 
manipulate  either.  Thus  far  in  cur 
country  in  our  generation  that  has  not 
been  done.  We  must  be  alert  to  be  stire 
it  is  not  done.  Gold,  however,  is  not  the 
brake  on  such  conduct. 

To  repeal  the  law  requiring  a  gold 
reserve  has  certain  positive  advantages. 
We  would  replace  a  lesalir-tic  myth  with 
reality.  V/e  would  be  freed  from  jiggling 
aroimd  reserve  percentages  to  meet  con- 
ditions which  might  arise.  We  would 
simplify  the  economy's  financial  struc- 
ture. And  in  time  of  potential  war  with 
a  pov.er  posse.^sing  vast  gold  deposits,  we 
would  strengthen  our  economy  in  the 
world,  add  greater  flexibility  and  mobil- 
ity, and  increase  our  chances  of  survival 
and  success  for  the  United  States. 


TAXATION  OP  MUTUAL  SAVINGS 
BANKS  AND  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  MulterI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida?  _ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 15.  1961.  I  placed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  prepared  statement  submitted 
by  me  at  a  hearing  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  taxation  of  mu- 
tual savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations.  I  now  commend  to  the  at- 
tion  of  our  colleagues  the  full  exchange 
of  views  that  took  place  during  the  course 
of  my  testimony  before  the  committee. 
It  includes  the  aforementioned  prepared 
statement  and  the  extemporaneous  dis- 
cussion of  this  very  important  subject. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Statiment  of  Hon.   Abkahau  J.   Multe«.   a 

REPmXSBMTA'nVK     IN     CONGKSSS      PROM      THE 

Statk  or  New  Toul 

Mr.  MTTLTn.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee.  It  ia  a 
pleasure  to  be  here  and  a  particular  pleas- 
ure to  hear  my  distinguished  colleague.  Mr. 
Keogh,  say  thoe*  nice  things  about  me.  I 
can  return  the  compliment  because  I  do  not 
hesitate  saying  that  he  has  been  my  teacher. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, U  It  Is  agreeable  to  you.  I  know 
how  full  a  schedule  you  have,  I  will  ask  to 
be  made  a  part  of  your  record  my  complete 
statement  and  I  will  briefly  summarize  It  and 
then  m.<ike  some  comments  which  are  not 
In  my  statement.  After  my  statement  had 
been  prepared  1  had  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion •  docimtent  dated  August  S,  1043.  p\it 
out  by  this  committee,  which  includes  the 
remarks  and  commenu  by  the  Federal  Home 
Ixjan  Bank  Board,  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, as  well  as  those  of  the  Treasury. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  to  thl« 
committee  that  the  power  to  tax  Is  the 
power  to  destroy.  This  committee,  however, 
and  this  Congress  I  am  certain  will  never 
use  that  power  In  that  manner  but  you  may 
come  close  to  doing  that  If  you  do  increase 
the  taxes  on  the  mutual  thrift  Institutions. 

Now  It  has  been  said  and  It  has  been 
quoted  In  support  of  the  attempt  to  tax  • 
the  mutunls  beyond  the  point  they  are 
presently  taxed  that  the  President  has  In 
his  message  asked  that  the  tax  provisions 
applicable  to  mutuals  be  reviewed  with  the 
aim  of  assuring  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment. 

That  language  is  taken  from  his  message 
to  the  Congress  of  April  20,  1961.  It  Is  re- 
ferred to  In  most  of  the  reports  that  have 
been  filed  by  varlotis  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. 

I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  letter  from  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  of  August  8,  1961,  spe- 
cifically points  out  that  that  message,  that 
report,  has  been  jArsented  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget — which  obviously  speaks  for  the 
President — and  the  B\u-eau  of  the  Budget 
has  advised  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation thereof,  meaning  that  Agency's  re- 
port, from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Kow  that  Is  Important  because  I  think  the 
Issue  may  h.ive  been  confused.  In  assess- 
ing It  we  of  course  will  have  In  mind  the 


special    Interests   of    tl>e    pleaders   for    and 
against  the  program. 

We  will  have  In  mind,  of  course,  the  Treas- 
ury, as  Is  its  duty,  seeks  the  most  revenue 
from  wherever  it  can  get  It.  We  would  think 
that  the  Federal  Dejjoslt  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  would 
address  themselves  to  the  soundness  of  the 
banking  system  In  their  comments  rather 
than  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  done 
In  its  report,  to  IXKllcate  that  this  matter 
should  be  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  handle  a».  an  administrative 
problem. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
now  Is  taking  the  same  view  as  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  and  the  commercial 
banks. 

I  have  the  highest  raq>ect  for  each  of  my 
friends  who  are  on  the  Board  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  I  do  not 
Impugn  their  motives  or  their  good  faith  In 
the  slightest  In  connection  with  what  I  am 
about  to  say  abcut  their  report. 

I  think  It  Is  uufortuitate  that  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  that  Insures 
not  only  most  of  the  commercial  banks  of 
the  country  but  many  ot  the  savings  banks, 
should  take  the  view  of  tlie  commercial 
banJu  In  presenting  their  statement.  Indi- 
cating that  the  basis  of  taxation  of  the  mu- 
tual should  be  grounded  upon  the  so-called 
bad-debt  reserve. 

They  Ignore  almost  entirely  the  question 
of  what  these  reserves  are  for  and  what 
these  reserves  are  Intended  to  do. 

There  Is  competition  between  the  com- 
mercials and  the  mutuals  but  that  competi- 
tion should  be  fair  and  should  be  based 
upon  the  reguUtlons  atKl  the  sUtutes  tiuit 
apply. 

Now  the  real  objection  of  the  commercials 
and  of  the  American  Banker!  Association  In 
talking  for  them  Is  that  they  are  unable  to 
compete  with  the  mutuals  as  to  payment  of 
Interest  and  not  because  of  the  tax  situa- 
tion— the  tax  situation  Is  only  another 
method  they  are  now  seeking  to  use  or  to 
get  this  committee  to  lose  so  as  to  improve 
their  competitive  situation  as  against  the 
mutuals.  By  means  of  taxation  they  seek 
to  require  the  mutuals  to  cut  their  divi- 
dend or  Interest  that  they  pay  to  their 
depositors  and  shareholderd.  Thus  far  the 
commercial  banks  hare  been  unsuccessful 
In  being  able  to  get  permission  from  the 
regulatory  authorities  to  Increase  the  inter- 
est that  they  pay  to  their  savings  depositors. 

Now  the  time  was  In  this  coimtry  when  the 
commercials  had  more  savings  and  time  ac- 
counts than  the  mutuals  but  today,  because 
traditionally  the  mutuals  have  been  able 
to  pay  a  larger  return  to  their  shareholders 
and  depositors  than  the  eommerclals,  a  larger 
number  of  depositors  and  more  money  are 
going  Into  the  mutuals  than  the  commercials 
are  getting  by  way  of  savings  and  time  de- 
posits. 

That  is  the  real  Issue  between  them.  I 
say  that  Issue  should  not  be  resolved  by 
changing  the  tax  structure.  That  Issue 
should  be  resolved  by  the  banking  authori- 
ties determining  what  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  pay,  how  high  they  can  go.  Inci- 
dentally, I  point  out  to  you  that  In  the 
FDIC  report,  they  erroneously  state  that 
there  are  no  restrictions  Imposed  upon  the 
mutual  thrift  organizations  In  the  amount 
of  eilrnlngs  that  may  be  distributed  In  the 
form  of  dividends  to  depositors  and  share 
account  owners. 

They  should  know  better  because  during 
their  supervision  of  the  savings  banks  many 
was  the  time  they  said  to  a  savings  bank: 
"Tou  cannot  pay  out  all  of  your  earnings; 
you  must  allocate  a  part  of  It  to  your  re- 
serves before  you  will  be  permitted  to  pay 
out  your  earnings  to  your  shareholders  and 
deporitors."  All  regulatory  authorities  ex- 
ercise su(*  supervision  over  the  mutuals. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  commercials  are 
restricted  by  law  against  paying  any  return 
or  any  interest  on  their  demand  accounts 
and  the  reason  for  that  is  because  of  the 
type  of  competition  the  commercials  engaged 
in  In  the  1920's  and  the  1930's.  They  paid 
more  than  they  could  afford  to  pay.  If  you 
look  back  at  the  records  of  some  of  those 
institutions  tiiat  were  closed  you  wUl  find 
they  were  closed  not  only  because  they  had 
bad  Investments  but  because  they  were  pay- 
ing out  on  their  accounts  as  Interest  more 
tlian  they  were  earning. 

So  the  Congress  saw  fit  to  eliminate  that 
kind  of  competition  by  commercials  as  be- 
tween themselves,  and  today  they  are  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  paying  any  Interest  on 
their  demand  accounts. 

They  do  not  now  seek  the  right  to  pay 
any  Interest  on  those  demand  accounts  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  that  U  free 
money  to  them.  They  use  that  money  with- 
out cost. 

They  will  tell  you  that  It  does  cost  some- 
thing to  carry  a  demand  account.  Certainly 
it  does.  But  the  demand  account  that  does 
not  pay  for  Itself  Is  very  soon  closed  out  by 
the  commercial  bank. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  dollar  that  is 
deposited  with  a  mutual,  whether  it  be  a 
savings  and  loan  association,  a  credit  union, 
or  a  sa\'ings  bank,  every  dollar  must  earn  a 
return  and  must  receive  the  equivalent  re- 
turn in  accordance  vtith  the  length  of  time 
It  may  be  on  deposit  with  the  institutions 
and  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  the 
regulations  that  apply. 

I  think  that  the  Issue  has  become  confused 
to  an  extent  becaui^  In  1951,  while  there 
was  a  recommendation  that  the  mutuals 
should  be  taxed  on  their  earnings  beyond  a 
bad-debt  reserve,  actually  what  was  written 
into  the  law  was  a  reserve,  not  a  bad-debt 
reserve,  but  It  Is  being  looked  upon  by  all 
the  tax  experts — and  the  commercials  have 
made  it  appear — that  this  Is  Intended  to  be 
solely  a  bad-debt  reserve.  It  Is  not  Intended 
to  be  that  and  It  should  not  be  that. 

Commercial  banks  have  their  capital  ac- 
counts which  Include  their  capital  stock, 
the  amount  paid  In  for  capital;  they  have 
their  surplus  and  undivided  profits  and  they 
have  two  kinds  of  recerves,  only  one  of  which 
is  the  item  looked  at  by  the  tax  department 
when  assessing  the  taxes  against  them  or 
auditing  their  returns.  That  is  the  bad-debt 
reserve.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  the  re- 
serve required  by  law  to  cover  deposits. 

All  of  those  reserves  go  toward  making  up 
the  solvency  or  Insuring  the  solvency  of  the 
commercials.  And  when  the  regulatory  au- 
thorities go  In  and  look  at  the  statements 
and  the  operation  of  the  commercials,  they 
will  look  at  the  amount  of  deposit  liabilities 
and  If  the  amotint  of  deposit  liabilities  Is  out 
of  proportion,  excessively  large  as  against  the 
total  of  their  capital,  surpliis,  undivided 
profits,  and  reserves,  the  regulatory  powers 
step  In  and  say,  "Mr.  Commercial  Bank,  you 
Increase  your  capital,  and  if  you  don't  you 
may  be  liquidated." 

With  the  mutual,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
Is  no  such  situation  where  the  authorities 
can  go  In  and  say  to  them  they  must  Increase 
their  capital.  The  mutuals  can  Increase 
their  capital  accounts  In  only  one  way — even 
though  there  is  no  such  thing  as  stock  sub- 
scription such  as  there  is  In  the  commercial 
bank. 

The  only  capital  acoounu  that  the  mu- 
tuaJs  have  to  guarantee  aiid  to  assure  their 
solvency  Is  their  stirplus,  reserves,  and  undi- 
vided profits  If  there  are  any.  Very  few  of 
them  have  undivided  profits  becaiise  after 
they  have  set  up  their  surplus  and  reserves, 
the  earnings  are  paid  out  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  the  regulatory  authorities.  Any 
retained  earnings  must  be  added  to  the 
surplus  account. 


When  the  regulatory  authOTities  go  In  and 
look  over  a  mutual  thrift  assoclatk>n  and  Its 
operations,  whether  It  be  a  savings  bank  or 
a  savings  and  loan  association  or  a  credit 
union,  and  they  find  that  their  deposit  U- 
abillties  are  unduly  large  in  proportion  to 
their  surplus  and  reserves,  the  only  way 
that  they  can  increase  their  capital  account 
Is  not  by  going  out  and  selling  more  stock 
but  by  assigning  to  their  reserve  accounts  a 
large  proportion  of  their  earnings  before 
they  pay  anything  out. 

That  U  the  issue  that  should  be  deter- 
mined and  that  is  the  issue  I  say  to  you 
gentlemen,  most  respectfully,  our  friends  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  in  FDIC  liave 
ducked. 

I  say  to  you  before  you  eioae  these  hear- 
ing, you  ought  to  send  for  them  and  ask 
them  to  tell  you  what  is  the  proper  reserve 
that  should  be  required  for  the  mutuals  to 
guarantee  their  solvency. 

There  have  been  several  ecffigressicmal  In- 
vestigations on  this  subject.  FDIC  has  the 
right  to  borrow  $3  billion  from  the  Treasury. 
That  Is  the  law.  All  they  need  do  Is  go  to 
the  Treasury  and  say  they  need  any  sum 
they  say  they  need  up  to  t3  billion  and  the 
Treasury  must  make  the  money  available 
to  them. 

That  is  the  existing  law.  That  was  put 
In  the  law  so  as  to  help  them  guarantee  the 
solvency  and  liquidity  of  the  commercial 
banks  and  the  savings  banks  insured  by 
them.  When  the  time  eotnes  that  commer- 
cials and  savings  banks  have  enough  money 
In  their  capital  and  reserve  accounts  and 
in  FDIC  that  you  can  take  that  provision 
out  of  the  law — that  borrowing  authority — 
then  we  can  say  that  their  reserres  are  high 
enough  so  as  to  warrant  our  saying  that  they 
need  no  more  Government  help. 

The  same  situation  applies  to  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 
It  has  the  right  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury 
$750  mUllon.  The  same  FDIC  provision  of 
law  applies  there  but  to  a  lesser  amount. 

There  Is  not  any  doubt  that  only  last 
week  Congress  decided  that  the  reserves  of 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  of  the 
country,  together  with  the  reserves  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, are  not  high  enough  to  guarantee  the 
solvency  of  those  Institutions;  otherwise  we 
would  have  removed  that  borrowing  limit, 
but  we  dldnt. 

Instead  of  removing  the  borrowing  limit 
we  reqxiire  them  to  Improve  the  reserve  con- 
dition of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  by  paying  In  more 
money.  Savings  and  loan  associations  are 
now  required  to  pay  more  money  Into  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Corporation  so 
that  by  1970  we  hope  they  will  have  built 
up  the  reserves  of  that  Corporation,  that  In- 
suring corporation,  to  2  percent  of  their 
llabiUUes. 

As  of  today  there  is  only  67  cents  per 
hundred  dollars  in  that  fund. 

If  we  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  reserves  of 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  and  sav- 
ings banks  and  credit  unions  are  more  than 
reserves  for  bad  debts  and  tax  their  Income 
accordingly,  then  I  say  you  are  going  to 
impair  the  solvency  of  these  Institutions. 
You  are  going  to  prevent  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Corporation's  building  up  the 
reserves  that  are  necessary  for  a  soiuid  in- 
suring   Institution. 

You  will  find  In  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Depoalt  Insurance  Corporation  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  commercials  appar- 
ently have  a  justifiable  complaint  as  to  the 
formula  used  by  the  Treasury  Department 
In  fixing  their  bad  debt  reserve.  If  that  is 
a  justifiable  criticism,  then  they,  the  com- 
mercials, should  address  themselves  to  the 
Treasury  Department  and  to  this  commit- 
tee to  get  relief. 
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But  they  laiould 
you  should  not  try 
by  making  worse 
them,    according   to 
and  according  to 
bad  formula  and 
good    Institutions 
good  Job. 

I  think,  gentlemei^ 
the  matn  Items  that 
tlon  that  are  In  the 
In  my  prepared  statei>ie 

I  would  like  to 
ment    before   I   close 
dealing  with  this  tai 
to    the    mutual 
country,  you  are  dealing 
of  37  million  depositprs 
ings  banks  of  the 
mutual    savings 
States  In  the  country 
27  million  shareholders 
mutual  savings  and 
country  and  you  will 
savings  and  loan 
gresslonal  district  in 

Tou  are  dealing  wljth 
or  shareholders  In 
and  you  will  find  a 
every  congressional 

You  are  dealing  w)th 

I  do  not  mean  76 
some   people   do   ha 
count.      Some   people 
each  of  these  three  types 
I  daresay  that  with 
are    touching    aUno^ 
country. 

Thank  you 
(The  statement 


seek  the  relief,  and 

give  them  the  relief, 

wh^t  is  a  bad  formula  for 

their   own    complaints 

,  by  taking  that  same 

aprilylng  It  to  these  other 

thpit   are   trying    to   do   a 
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,  that  I  have  covered 
thought  needed  atten- 
•eports  as  well  as  those 
nt. 

Just  one  other  state- 

and    that   Is    this:    In 

situation  as  it  applies 

t    institutions    of    the 

with  the  accounts 

In  the  mutual  sav- 

c^untry.     You  will  find 

in   every   one   of    18 

You  are  dealing  with 

or  depositors  in  the 

loan  associations  of  the 

find  one  or  more  such 

in  every  con- 

the  country. 

12  million  depositors 

mutual  credit  unions 

credit  union  In  almost 

iistrict  of  the  country. 

76  million  accounts. 

Dfilllion  persons  because 

more    than    one    ac- 
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want  to  thank  you  for 
appear  here  this  morn- 
ing to  testify  against  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  method  of  tapcatlon  of  mutual  thrift 
Institutions. 

"This    Is  a   mattei 
one  which,  I  know. 


of  great  concern  and 
all  of  us  wish  to  see 
resolved  In  the  faire4t,  most  equitable  man- 
ner. 

"For  many  years  Itbe  commercial  banks 
have  been  agitating  or  a  change  in  the  tax 
laws  as  they  apply  to  mutual  thrift  in- 
stitutions, on  the  p/etense  that  they  were 
seeking  to  correct  i,  tax  inequity.  What 
they  have  been  seekii  g  to  do,  and  what  they 
seek  the  aid  of  this  committee  to  do,  is  to 
create  for  themselves  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage— I  daresay  in  unfair  competitive 
advantage. 

"Their  principal  gi  Ipe,  even  though  they 
will  not  put  it  thai  way.  is  that  savings 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
credit  unions,  operated  as  mutual  coopera- 
tive endeavors,  are  permitted  to  and  do 
pay  a  higher  rettirn  as  dividends  and  In- 
terest to  their  depositors  and  shareholders 
than  commercial  banks  pay  as  Interest  on 
their  savings  and  time  accounts. 

"If  the  conrunerclal  bankers  should  suc- 
ceed In  this  endeavor,  as  presently  being 
considered  by  this  committee,  the  higher 
tax  that  will  be  imposed  upon  these  mutuals 
will  require  them  tb  cut  back  the  return  to 
the  mutuals'  depositors,  thus  Improving  the 
competitive  positlot   of  the  commercials. 

"It  Is  malntalnea  by  the  proponents  of 
these  changes  that  mutual  savings  banks 
and  savings  and  lotn  institutions  enjoy  an 
tmfair  tax  advantago  over  commercial  banks. 
Assuming  that  this  nequity  exists,  I  suggest 
that  we  eliminate  it.  Assuming  that  there 
is  a  different  tax  base  for  commercial  banks 
than  there  is  for  tiutual  banks  and  asso- 
ciations, then  If  the  commercial  banks  can 
make  proof  of  thel)  case,  the  tax  base  for 
each  should  be  equalized  with  the  other. 
The  only  inequality,  however,  that  any  com- 
mercial banker  has  thus  far  pointed  out  to 
me  is  that  the  amc  unt  of  reserves  a  com- 


mercial bank  may  charge  off,  before  com- 
puting Its  tax  liability,  is  less  than  that  per- 
mitted the  mutuals.  The  simple  way  to 
remove  that  inequality  Is  to  permit  the 
commercial  bankers  the  larger  reserve  deduc- 
tion if  they  are  entitled  to  It.  Thus  far, 
they  have  been  unable  to  establish  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice that  their  reserve  deduction  is  too  low 
or  that  it  should  be  increased.  That  re- 
quires no  legislative  action.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  can  right  that  wrong,  if 
there  is  one.  That  there  is  none  is  best 
proven  by  the  fact  that  the  commercials 
are  not  seeking  any  such  change.  Mutual 
institutions,  like  every  other  individual  or 
group  of  taxpayers  will  never  be  heard  to 
complain  about  the  reduction  of  taxes,  if 
it  is  done  fairly  and  without  discrimination. 
'We  must  not  overlook  that  bank  reserves 
serve  a  twofold  purpose — one  to  provide 
liquidity  and  the  other  to  assure  solvency.  I 
Ignore  at  this  time  the  manipulation  of 
reserve  requirements  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  for  credit  purposes,  because  that  does 
not  enter  into  the  tax  problem. 

"The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy. 
This  committee,  however,  and  this  Congress, 
I  am  certain,  will  never  use  that  power  in 
that  manner. 

"But  you  will  come  close  to  doing  that  if 
you  Increase  the  taxes  on  mutual  thrift  or- 
ganizations. Their  liquidity,  their  solvency, 
their  usefulness  depend  on  their  ability  to 
build  up  their  reserves. 

"I  beg  of  you  not  to  engage  in  a  strictly 
banking  function  of  determining  what  is  or 
is  not  a  proper  reserve  through  the  guise  of 
a  tax  measure. 

"I  am  not  raising  the  Jurisdictional  ques- 
tion that  this  is  a  proper  subject  for  hearings 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  I 
am  pointing  out  that  this  question  is  not  as 
it  has  been  made  to  appear,  a  simple  tax 
problem.  It  Is  not.  It  has  much  greater  im- 
plications. Before  you  have  any  right  to 
change  this  tax  formula  you  must  determine 
that  the  reserves  of  these  institutions  are 
high  enough  for  safe  and  sound  operation 
and  that  such  reserves  must  not  be  permit- 
ted to  Increase  at  the  same  rate  as  at  present. 
I  say  all  the  proof  is  to  the  contrary. 

"In  1951,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  and 
the  Senate  considered  this  same  proposal  to 
Impose  a  corporate  Income  tax  on  tlie  muttial 
savings  banks.  It  was  felt  then  that  the 
Korean  emergency  demanded  that  such  a  tax 
be  imposed.  We  determined  then,  however, 
as  I  think  we  must  determine  now,  that  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  mutuals  requires 
that  they  be  allowed  to  accumulate  reserves, 
by  deduction  from  gross  Income,  to  protect 
depo-sitors  against  loss.  The  Congress  at 
that  time  made  specific  provision  in  section 
593  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  safe- 
guard this  very  function  of  the  mutuals.  It 
is  this  provision  of  the  code  that  you  are 
being  asked  to  review  and  change. 

"I  have  carefully  analjrzed  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  advanced  on  this  subject  by  the 
financial  institutions.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  inequalities  that  the  conunerclal  bankers 
attem.pt  to  establish  add  up  to  a  strawman. 
If  there  should  be  a  tax  on  the  mutuals  be- 
fore they  pay  the  net  earnings  to  their  share- 
holders and  depositors,  then  the  interest 
which  commercial  bankers  pay  on  their 
thrift  and  time  accounts  should  not  be  a 
deductible  expense  before  arriving  at  the 
taxable  Income  of  the  commercials. 

"If  the  administration  and  the  conuner- 
clal bankers  are  serious  in  their  contention 
for  equality  we  should  Impose  upon  the  com- 
mercial banks  the  same  requirements  we  im- 
pose upon  the  mutuals  by  requiring  that 
time  and  savings  accounts  in  the  commer- 
cials may  be  Invested  only  in  the  same  in- 
vestments permitted  to  the  mutuals.  Let 
VIS  further  require  that  for  those  funds,  the 
commercials  must  carry  the  same  reserves 
as  are  required  of  the  mutuals.  It  appears 
to  me  that  this  would  remove  the  Inequality 


that  the  commercial  bankers  Insist  is  pres- 
ent. Let  us  not  overlook  a  real  Inequality 
that  exists:  the  mutuals  are  required  to  pay 
for  the  use  of  almost  every  dollar  with  which 
they  op)erate  (at  least  93  percent  thereof), 
while  the  conunerclals  are  permitted  to  use 
70  percent  of  their  resources  (that  is  their 
demand  deposits)  free  of  cost. 

"The  commercial  bankers  will  dispute  that 
statement  by  sajring  that  they  render  a  serv- 
ice to  the  owners  of  their  demand  accounts 
which  costs  the  bank  money.  The  fact  is 
that,  with  rare  exception,  any  demand  ac- 
count that  docs  not  pay  Its  own  way  by  serv- 
ice charges  or  otherwise  Is  very  quickly  closed 
out  by  the  bank. 

"Furthermore,  the  mutuals  can  use  only 
their  depositors'  and  shareholders'  money  for 
Investment  and  can  create  no  checkbook 
money. 

"Commercial  banks  are  constantly  creat- 
ing, by  their  loans,  new  checkbook  money, 
which  after  deducting  a  reserve,  they  can 
lend  out  all  over  again. 

"Under  present  tax  law,  both  mutuals  and 
commercials  are  subject  to  the  same  normal 
tax  and  surtax:  both  are  subject  to  the  same 
rate:  both  may  deduct  operating  expenses: 
both  may  deduct  taxes  paid  to  State  and 
local  governments;  both  may  deduct  inter- 
est paid  to  defKMltors;  both  may  deduct  ad- 
ditions to  reserves  for  bad  debts;  and  both 
compute  their  reserve  deduction  differently 
than  other  taxpayers. 

"Mutual  savings  banks  have  a  provision 
for  reserve  additions  which  takes  account  of 
their  sf>ecial  needs.  Bicept  upon  liquida- 
tion, these  reserves  can  only  be  used  for 
losses.  As  already  indicated,  the  commer- 
cials can  use  their  reserves  as  the  basis  for 
new  loans  and  the  creation  of  new  check- 
book money. 

"Commercial  banks  also  have  a  unique 
formula  that  enables  them  to  base  their  de- 
duction on  losses  sustained  30  years  ago. 

"A  heavier  tax  on  savings  banks,  which 
would  in  turn  reduce  interest  rates  to  de- 
positors and  thus  reduce  total  savings,  would 
reduce  funds  for  home  financing  In  the  years 
ahead,  one  of  the  very  things  we  must  avoid 
If  we  are  not  to  negate  the  gains  made 
In  this  area  by  the  passage  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961. 

"A  heavier  tax  on  mutuals  would  reduce 
the  reward  for  savings  by  reducing  the  In- 
terest rate  paid  to  millions  of  savers.  This 
would  first  penalize  the  saver  of  modest 
means  who  prefers  to  save  in  a  specialized 
mutual  thrift  institution. 

"Tax  equality  arguments  of  the  commercial 
bankers  are  fallacious.  Commercial  bank  in- 
come tax  payments  to  the  Treasury  result 
mainly  from  their  very  profitable  earnings 
from  short-term  commercial  lending.  They 
use  their  savings  and  time  accounts  In  the 
same  manner  as  their  demand  money. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  need,  the  use,  and  the  amount  of 
reserves  should  be  Judged  on  individual 
merit;  there  Is  every  reason  not  to  equalize 
these  requirements  between  commercial 
banks  and  mutual  and  savings  institutions. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  to  do  so  would  result 
in  serious  consequences  to  our  economic  sta- 
bility. A  sound  thrift  system  Is  as  essential 
to  national  security  as  is  Immediate  Treas- 
ury revenue. 

"I  said  earlier  that  70  percent  of  the  oper- 
ating funds  of  the  commercial  banks  is  cost- 
free  to  them.  The  figures  are  quite  interest- 
ing.   I  use  the  year  1960  throughout. 

"Total  assets  of  all  commercial  banks  was 
in  excess  of  $282,800  million.  Of  that  their 
capital  assets,  including  surplus,  undivided 
piOflts  and  total  reserves,  were  $41.8(X)  mil- 
lion.   Their  dep>osits  were  $213  billion. 

"Bear  in  mind  that  they  are  prohibited  by 
law  from  paying  any  interest  on  their  de- 
mand accounts  and  the  maximum  interest 
most  of  them  are  permitted  to  pay  on  time 
and  savings  accounts  is  3  percent.    The  mu- 


tuals must  pay  dividends  on  the  lull  amount 
of  all  of  their  accounts.  The  commercials 
use  In  their  Income  earning  operations  all 
of  their  deposit  moneys  less  only  the  amotmt 
that  they  are  required  to  carry  as  reserves 
pursuant  to  either  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
if  they  are  members  oX  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  or  of  State  law  if  they  are  not  in 
the  System. 

"In  1960  Uiey  paid  dividends  to  their 
stockholders  of  $832  million,  an  average  of 
7.4  percent  of  their  income.  In  the  same 
year  they  paid  $1,785  million  as  interest  on 
their  time  and  savings  accounts.  All  of  that 
Interest  was  tax  deductible  as  an  expense  of 
operation  before  they  paid  any  taxes.  They 
paid  out  for  salaries  and  wages  25  percent  of 
their  income  as  against  only  7  percent  paid 
by  savings  banks. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  mutual  savings 
banks  had  total  deposits  of  $36  billion  and 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  had  total 
deposits  of  $58  billion.  All  of  these  nx)neys. 
of  course,  belong  to  the  depositors.  The  sav- 
ings banks  earned  and  paid  dividends  to 
their  owners  of  slightly  more  than  $1  billion, 
or  an  average  of  3.49  percent.  Savings  banks 
total  surplus  and  reserves  were  only  $3,600 
million.  Savings  and  loan  total  surplus  and 
reserves  were  about  $4  billion. 

"Savings  banks,  out  of  total  income  of 
$1,600  million,  paid  out  67  percent  in 
dividends  to  their  depositors  for  a  total  of 
$1,073  milUon.  while  adding  to  their  sur- 
plus and  f»»iyt  accounts  $168  million,  or 
10.5  percent. 

"The  savings  and  locm  associations  paid 
out  67  percent  of  their  earnings  to  their 
depositors. 

"It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  oom- 
merclal  banks  can  be  required  by  the  bank- 
ing authorities  to  increase  their  capital  when 
their  financial  condition  requires  it.  The 
only  way  a  mutual  can  improve  its  capitaj 
position  is  by  increasing  its  surplus  and 
reserve  by  additions  thereto  out  of  earnings. 

"I  nKist  respectfully  direct  your  attention 
to  the  political  impact  of  increasing  the  tax 
on  mutual  thrift  institutions  and  thereby 
reducing  the  income  or  rctiun  to  the  de- 
positors and  shareholders  in  these  fine 
organiiatlons. 

"There  are  almost  37  million  depositors  in 
the  mutual  savings  banks  at  Xhe  country. 
There  are  more  tt\an  27  million  shareholders 
or  depositors  in  the  mutual  savings  and  loan 
associations  of  the  country.  There  are  over 
12  million  depositors  or  shareholders  in 
mutual  credit  unions.  This  makes  a  total  of 
well  over  76  million  aecounu  that  will  b« 
affected  by  what  you  do  here. 

"Certainly  you  shouM  not  do  anything 
until  you  hear  from  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance CorporaUoo  an4  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  as  to  what 
they  think  are  required  as  proper  reserve* 
and  at  what  rate  those  reserves  must  in- 
crease to  keep  our  thrift  sjrstem  soxind. 

"Bear  in  mind  that  FDIC  today  has  total 
assets  to  insure  Its  accounts  ot  only  $1.S4  for 
every  $100  of  insured  accounts  and  the 
FSLIC  has  only  Wl  cei>U  for  every  $100  of 
insurad  accounts. 

"The  one  sure  test  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
reserves  of  both  the  savings  banks  and  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  is  this: 

"Whenever  the  Congress  can  safely  re- 
peal the  FDIC  uncontrolled  borrowing  power 
from  the  Treasury  of  $8  billion  and  that  o* 
FSLIC  of  three-fourths  of  a  btllion  dollars, 
the  two  systems  wlU  have  buUt  up  strtBclent 
reserves  of  their  own  to  assure  safety,  sound- 
ness, and  liquidity.  UntU  then,  we  mtist  not 
tamper  with  their  reserves  or  the  rate  of 
growth  thereof. 

"For  those  who  might  be  Inclined  to  feel 
sorry  for  the  poor  commercial  banks,  may 
I  suggest  tbey  read  the  Item  In  the  American 
Bankers  of  August  7.  l$gl,  headlined  "Bank 
Stock*  Beac^  Mew  Hlcb  Level."  which  in- 
cludes  the  prediction  that  an  even  better 


year  is  ahead  for  them,  better  than  their 
best  year  thus  far. 

"I  lu^  you  as  strongly  ae  1  can  not  to 
change  the  tax  structure  of  these  mutual 
thrift  Institutions  at  this  time." 

■nie  Chasm  AN.  Thank  you  again,  Mr. 
MtTLTE*,  for  coming  to  the  committee.  We 
appreciate  yoxir  discussion  of  this  matter. 
Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr.  Mttlter? 

Thank  you.  sir. 

Mr.  Bakes.  Congressman  Multer.  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion Insures  the  accounts  of  savings  and 
loan  Investments.  Do  they  also  insiu'e  mu- 
tual savings,  that  same  Corporation? 

Mr.  Multer.  The  savings  banks,  I  believe, 
have  a  right  to  apply.  There  are  some  sav- 
ings banks  that  are  members  of  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  System.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
that  are  members  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  There  may  be 
some. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
safety  factor  Is  Involved,  and  It  certainly  Is 
Involved  In  these  hearings,  that  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Instirance  Corporation 
should  have  their  views  on  this  pending  leg- 
islation presented  to  the  committee. 

There  Is  nothing  In  this  report  from  that 
Corporation.  They  are  the  ones  that  would 
have  to  pay  losses  on  savings  and  loans,  and 
not  FDIC. 

Mr.  Multer.  Mr.  Baker,  may  I  call  your 
attention  to  a  fact  that  Is  not  generally 
known.  The  members  of  the  Board,  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  are  the  directors 
of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation;  and  when  Mr.  McMurray,  as  the 
Chairman  of  that  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
sends  you  his  report  as  it  appears  in  your 
document  of  August  8.  1961.  he  Is  talking 
for  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  as  well  as  for  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  He  takes  the  same  position  as 
I  do.    He  goes  much  further  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  can  be  taken  as  the 
report  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation? 

Mr.  Multer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  clears  up  that  point. 

They  Instur  up  to  $10,000,  the  same  as 
FDIC? 

Mr.  Multer.  Te«,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  Is  a  big  question  In- 
volved here.  Tou  know  It.  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  the  same  as  I  do,  that  ^ere  were 
$71.5  billion  of  assets  as  of  1900  In  savings 
and  loans  as  shown  by  the  figures  here  on 
page  3  of  the  Treasury  report.  In  1959  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  had  net  operating 
income  of  $2.3  billion,  paid  dividends  of  $1.0 
billion,  retained  earnings  of  $551  million. 

In  the  same  year  they  paid  $7.8  million 
In  Federal  Income  taxes.  Is  that  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  national  economy?  That  Is 
virtually  tax  exemption. 

Mr.  Multer.  My  answer  to  that  Is  this: 
Our  tax  law  is  basically  unfair  when  It  taxes 
earnings  twice,  when  it  taxes  the  earnings 
of  a  corporation  or  a  bank,  commercial  bank 
or  any  other  organization,  when  the  insti- 
tution or  organization  or  corporation  earns 
the  money  and  then  taxes  the  same  e&mlngs 
a  second  time  when  It  goes  to  the  stock- 
holder as  a  dividend.  That  is  the  basic  In- 
justice and  Inequity  of  our  tax  taw. 

The  pa4nt  I  am  making  is  when  the  sav- 
ings and  lo.-ins  pay  their  dividends  out  to 
their  shareholders  or  depositors  the  recipi- 
ents pay  a  tax  on  it.  If  you  are  going  to  tax 
it  at  the  source  before  they  get  It,  then  do 
not  tax  it  to  them.  Let  us  not  Increase  the 
Inequity  and  Injustice  of  the  double-taxa- 
tion theory,  which  applies  to  corporations, 
to  these  mutuals.  Let  tis  go  to  the  source 
of  the  trouble. 

I  think  the  only  reason  we  have  not  re- 
moved the  double  taxation  on  earnings  of 
corporations,  first  to  the  corporation  and 
then  to  tlte  dividend  recipient,  is  beci^usc  we 
could  not  afford  to  do  It. 


But  the  inequity  and  the  Injustice  Is  sUll 
there.  Let  us  not  carry  that  same  inequity 
and  injustice  over  to  the  mutuals  and  tax 
them  twice. 

Mr.  Baker.  Taxing  them  at  the  source,  the 
source  would  mean  the  earning  body— that 
is,  the  savings  and  loan  or  mutuals — would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Multer.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can 
complain,  not  even  any  of  these  76  million 
owners  of  accounts  that  I  referred  to  could 
complain.  If  the  tax  was  at  the  source  rather 
than  to  them. 

Yes;  there  will  be  a  gripe  because  they  will 
probably  pay  a  little  more.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, you  have  to  take  this  class  of  institu- 
tion and  make  stu-e  that  the  tax  at  the 
source  is  not  so  high  that  it  is  going  to  de- 
stroy the  traditional  difference  of  a  higher 
interest  rate  of  mutuals  than  that  which 
commercials  pay  their  savers.  Because  It  Is 
Important  to  remember  that  almost  every 
dollar  of  the  thrift  aocoimts  in  the  thrift  in- 
stitutions go  into  the  home  mortgage  market. 
Almost  every  dollar  of  the  savings  In  the 
commercials  goes  into  the  short-term  loan 
market. 

Mr.  Baker.  By  taxing  at  the  source  then 
you  mean  that  the  mutual  savings  banks  or 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  should  be 
taxed  before  they  pay  anything  out  in  divi- 
dends? 

Mr.  Multer.  I  would  say  that  that  should 
be  done  If  you  are  going  to  do  the  same 
thing  to  them  as  to  the  other  corporations 
and  then  excuse  the  pajrment  or  eliminate 
the  tax  payment  on  the  dividends.  But  I 
think  your  situation  Is  a  fair  one  now  where 
you  are  taxing  It  to  the  recipient. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  think  that  it  Is  In  the 
national  interest  that  any  group  of  lending 
institutions,  whether  you  call  them  savings 
and  loan  or  whatever  you  call  them,  with  a 
net  operating  income  of  $2  J  billion,  retained 
earnings  of  $561  million,  should  only  pay 
$7.3  million  in  taxes? 

Mr.  Multer.  I  Justify  that  at  this  time 
and  for  the  last  several  years  and  for  the 
next  10  or  20  years  that  we  can  look  ahead 
on  the  basis  that  we  need  housing  In  this 
country  and  we  need  the  mortgage  facilities 
that  these  Institutions  provide  and  without 
which  we  would  never  have  gotten  the  tre- 
mendous advances  we  have  had  and  the 
progress  In  housing  In  this  country,  and  If 
you  take  It  away  we  will  not  have  It  In  the 
years  ahead. 

•nils  Is  the  main  source — Utese  thrift  In- 
stitutions are  the  main  source  of  mortgage 
money  for  homeowners. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  see  that  and  that  te  one  of 
the  big  things  before  this  committee. 

Then  should  we  not  Just  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  are  tax  exempt,  ttien  face  the 
question  whether  It  Is  In  the  national  In- 
terest that  they  should  be  tax  exempt?  Is 
that  not  what  we  are  faced  with? 

Mr.  Multer.  The  description — ^whether  we 
call  them  tax  exempt  or  not — Is  tmlmportant. 
Actually,  theoretically  they  are  tax  exempt 
because  they  are  paj-ing  such  a  small  portion 
of  what  some  p>ec^le  think  they  should  pay 
cm  their  gross  earnings. 

But  they  are  not  tax  exempt  If  the  owueis 
at  these  institutions  are  pairing  the  tax  on 
their  earnings  as  they  receive  them.  It  is 
the  same  situation  as  with  any  coopMative. 
Cooperatives  theoretically  are  tax  exempt 
but  I  say  they  are  not  tax  exempt  because 
the  owners  of  the  cooperatives  are  paying 
the  tax  on  whatever  they  draw  out  by  way 
of  earnings. 

Mr.  Baker.  What  do  you  mean  by  "owners 
of  these  institutions"? 

Mr.  MnLTBE.  I  mean  the  shareholders  and 
the  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  and  in 
the  savings  and  loan  assodations  and  In  the 
credit  unions. 

Now  there  Is  this  theoretical  difference 
that  if  I  get  out  of  one  of  these  mutuals 
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today  I  cannot  share  In  the  liquidation  to- 
morrow but  nobody  Is  pushing  me  out. 

Mr.  Bakxi.  Would  not  the  same  argument 
apply  to  any  corpoilatlon,  that  U  the  owners, 
that  Is  the  stockholders,  pay  taxes  on  what 
they  receive  from  the  corporation.  If  they 
pay  enough  then  tlie  corporation  should  not 
pay  a  tax  on  It? 

Mr.  MuLTZx.  I  aake  that  argument;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Bakzx.  That  :s  the  logical  sequence? 

Mr.  MtrLTKX.  Tes,  sir;  I  have  long  argued 
we  should  not  tax  the  earnings  of  corpora- 
tions at  the  sourcs  and  again  when  they 
are  received  as  dividends  by  the  stockhold- 
ers. We  should  tijc  them  once  either  to 
the  stockholders  oi'  to  the  corporation.  It 
is  a  much  easier  process  to  tax  at  the  soiuce. 

Mr.  Bakxx.  I  ha\e  one  other  question.  I 
know  you  are  a  student  of  this  matter. 

Someone  suggested  yesterday  that  the 
answer  to  the  entire  problem  would  be  to 
leave  the  mutuals  iind  savings  and  loans  as 
they  are  and  accorl  the  same  treatment  to 
commercial  banks. 

Now  can  you  g  ve  us  some  Intelligent, 
reasonably  accurats  estimate  of  what  the 
revenue  loss  would  be  If  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  did  thtt? 

Mr.  MuLTXR.  I  ai  a  in  no  position  to  give 
you  any  figures  on  that.  I  think  the  Treas- 
iiry  Department  p'obably  could. 

Mr.  Bakzx.  The  witness  representing  the 
American  Bankers  .Association  ought  to  have 
those  facts  and  tliey  ought  to  be  In  the 
record. 

Mr.  MuLTER.  I  hcpe  you  remind  him  that 
I  told  them  last  Mafrch  that  what  they  ought 
to  be  doing  is  askiiig  the  Congress  to  change 
their  tax  structure  and  ask  Congress  not  to 
tax  dividends  if  they  are  going  to  tax  their 
earnings  at  the  souce. 

Obviously  I  could  not  convince  them  of 
the  correctness  of  my  theory  because  they 
are  here  arguing  th  i  opposite. 

Mr.  Bakes.  Suppose  we  accepted  a  high 
figure,  say  $2  billion,  that  commercial  banks 
would  profit  by  according  them  this  same 
treatment,  under  tie  conditions  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  as  of  now  and  anticipated  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  Would  you  recommend 
that  this  commits  !e  accord  that  treatment 
to  commercial  baiks?  It  might  not  be  as 
much  as  $2  billion. 

Mr.  MuLTxa.  I  Mould  say  the  problem  is 
the  same,  whether  we  accord  that  treatment 
to  the  banks  or  to  all  corporations.  Where 
are  you  going  to  make  up  the  revenue  that 
you  are  going  to  lose  by  that  process? 

Mr.  Bakxx.  That  is  right,  and  it  is  your 
Job.  it  Is  the  Job  of  every  member  of  this 
committee,  to  raise  the  needed  revenue. 

Mr.  MuLTZK.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Bakxx.  Where  would  you  raise  It? 

Mr.  MuLTZx.  As  of  this  moment,  I  cannot 
offer  any  suggestion  to  you,  but  what  I  am 
arguing  here  for  Li  that  by  the  tax  process 
you  do  not  do  anything  that  will  weaken  the 
thrift  Institutions  of  the  country. 

We  have  been  gotttog  along  without  that 
tax  for  these  maiiy  years.  I  say  again  we 
should  not  Increaie  the  tax  on  those  Insti- 
tutions if  there  Is  I  any  likelihood,  and  there 
is  ample  evidence  Already  in  the  record  that 
there  is  more  than  Just  likelihood,  that  these 
Institutions  will  lose  large  deposits.  You 
must  weigh  as  against  your  trying  to  get  a 
higher  tax.  that  th^s  money.  Instead  of  being 
In  the  mortgage  market  where  we  need  It  for 
homes,  will  move  Into  the  short-term  loan 
market  of  the  commercials. 

The  best  proof  at  that  is  do  not  Just  take 
the  estimates  tha<  are  in  your  record,  but 
think  back  to  the  JtAaglc  Fives  and  ask  these 
bankers  what  happened  in  their  banks  when 
the  Magic  Fives  calne  on  the  market.  Every 
savings  Institution,  commercial  and  mutual, 
lost  thrift  accounts  and  savings  accounts 
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If  you  are  going  to  reduce  by  means  of  tax- 
ation the  return  these  mutuals  can  pay  to 
their  savers,  the  money  is  going  to  go  else- 
where and  if  It  goes  elsewhere  I  assure  you 
It  is  going  out  of  the  home  mortgage  market 
where  we  need  It  so  badly. 

Mr.  Bakxx.  Of  course  no  one  knows  better 
than  any  Member  of  Congress,  no  one  knows 
as  well,  how  difficult  it  is  to  raise  revenue. 
I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  this  committee 
to  recommend  to  the  Congress,  however  un- 
pleasant and  unpopular  It  is.  fair  and  equal 
methods  of  raising  needed  revenue.  We  are 
faced  with  a  bill  next  week,  this  committee  is, 
not  an  item  of  which,  let  us  say,  is  popular 
with  the  ones  to  whom  it  applies.  I  empha- 
size the  last  one,  to  whom  It  applies. 

Mr.  MuLTZs.  May  I  suggest,  sir.  that  fair 
and  equal  treatment  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
country  when  they  are  paying  their  taxes 
does  not  mean  that  you  do  not  break  them 
down  by  class.  Kven  within  the  corporate 
class,  other  than  banks,  we  break  them  down 
by  classes  and  give  certain  corporations  more 
exemption  and  more  deductions  than  we  do 
to  others.  Commercial  banks  have  certain 
deductions. 

Mr.  Bakxr.  That  is  true  of  Individuals  too. 

Mr.  MtTLTza.  Tes.  If  we  are  giving  this  fair 
and  equal  treatment  let  us  bear  in  mind 
what  we  are  going  to  do  la  give  fair  and  equal 
treatment  to  each  class.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  particular  and  peculiar  class  that  Is 
necessary  to  the  economy  of  oiir  country  and 
its  stability. 

Mr.  Baker.  Can  you  think  of  any  sotirce 
that  this  committee  can  look  to  next  week, 
because  we  are  voting  on  a  tax  bill,  by  which 
we  can  raise  let  us  say  a  billion  dollars  In 
revenue,  that  will  meet  something  like  imi- 
versal  approval? 

Mr.  MuLTKS.  My  suggestion  on  that  Is  that 
in  this  emergency  period  when  we  need  this 
additional  revenue  I  do  not  think  any  of 
our  citizens  will  object  to  paying  a  little 
bit  more.  My  thought  would  be  that  the 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  put  an  emergency 
tax  right  across  the  board,  an  additional 
half  percent  or  1  percent  on  every  taxpayer, 
and  have  that  expire  In  1962  or  1063. 

Mr.  Baker.  Leave  out  the  ones  that  are  tax 
exempt? 

Mr.  MoLTER.  Well,  there  are  certain  tax 
exemptions  that  I  think  you  want  to  con- 
sider within  each  class  as  to  how  you  want 
to  treat  them.  If  the  commercials  are  get- 
ting a  bad  deal  because  their  bad  debt  re- 
serve Is  Insufficient,  let  them  prove  their  case 
and  get  their  relief.  If  the  mutuals  are  right 
that  they  need  a  bigger  reserve,  let  vis  not 
cut  that  reserve. 

Mr.  Bakxr.  Mr.  Mxtltxs,  I  cannot  keep  from 
making  this  last  observation.  There  are  two 
ways  to  raise  additional  revenue  and  only 
two  ways. 

One  Is  the  method  you  Just  suggested. 
Take  our  present  base,  raise  the  rate;  It 
will  produce  z  dollars. 

The  other  Is  to  broaden  the  base,  leave 
the  rate  as  It  is  or  lower  It  and  put  Into 
the  base  sufficient  amounts  to  raise  the 
needed  revenue. 

Now  facing  this  committee,  and  it  is  a 
tough  Job,  Is  broadening  the  base  process  in 
a  mild  way. 

Do  you  approve  broadening  the  base? 

Mr.  MuLTER.  I  do  approve  broadening  the 
base. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  say  we  should  leave 
savings  and  loans  and  mutal  savings  banks 
as  they  are  or  should  we  broaden  the  base 
there? 

Mr.  MuLTKR.  I  think  that  as  of  now  you 
should  not  touch  that  tax  situation  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  mutuals.  I  want  to  assure  this 
committee  I  am  not  an  officer,  director,  or 
counsel  to  any  mutual  whether  it  be  a  sav- 
ings bank,  credit  union,  or  a  savings  and 
loan  association.  I  am  not  here  as  a  special 
pleader.    I  am  offering  my  testimony  to  this 


conunlttee  in  the  hope  that  you  will  do 
nothing  that  will  weaken  the  thrift  system 
in  this  country  that  we  need  so  badly. 

Mr.  Bakxr.  I  am  taking  it  at  face  value. 
I  mean  that  sincerely.  I  know  you  are  a 
student  of  the  thing.  Give  \u  someplace 
where  we  can  broaden  the  base,  then. 

Mr.  MX71.TZR.  Again  I  go  back  to  the  sug- 
gestion I  made  before.  Rather  than  broaden 
the  base,  I  think  we  will  all  concede  we  are 
in  an  emergency  situation  where  we  must 
raise  additional  money.  What  Is  wrong  with, 
instead  of  broadening  the  base,  right  across 
the  board  increase  X  percent  to  every  tax- 
payer, whatever  Is  necessary  to  raise  this 
additional  revenue. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  this  particular  Instance  If 
it  Is  2  percent  they  would  pay  an  additional 
$140,000? 

Mr.  MuLTER.  Yes;  but  every  taxpayer,  every 
one  of  those  76  million  accounts  that  I  re- 
ferred to  will  pay  an  additional  2  percent 
on  their  taxes  If  2  percent  is  the  amount  we 
need  in  order  to  raise  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Baker.    That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Ctnrns.  First.  I  want  to  thank  our  col- 
league for  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  knowl- 
edge In  this  area.  The  statement  Is  valu- 
able. 

I  might  say.  Just  to  pick  up  where  Mr. 
Bakxr  left  off  a  little  bit,  there  are  many  of 
us,  Mr.  MuLTER.  and  I'am  among  those  who 
feel  this  way.  who  Ullnk  our  rates  right  now 
are  beyond  the  point  of  diminishing  return 
and  we  are  creating  real  economic  damage 
throughout  our  entire  structure  by  the  rates 
we  now  have. 

Mr.  MxjLTER.  If  you  are  talking  about  the 
highest  brackets,  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  CmiTis.  I  am  talking  not  only  about 
that,  but  B2-percent  corporate  tax  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  base.  Of  course  as  you  in- 
crease rates  if  you  do  not  broaden  your 
base,  if  there  are  inequities  for  the  present 
taxpayers  you  make  them  more  inequitable. 

The  real  way  to  solve  this  problem  Is  to 
get  a  look  at  our  expenditures.  I  could  not 
resist  conunentlng  on  that.  If  we  are  In 
emergency  times,  as  I  have  listened  to  the 
President  say  we  are,  let  us  have  a  revision 
of  some  of  these  Federal  schemes  we  have 
that  cost  so  much  money  and  get  our  atten- 
tion directed  to  cutting  bac)c.  I  can  assure 
everyone  that  deficit  financing  is  no  way  out 
of  thU.  We  win  Just  print  more  bonds  then 
and  create  a  further  situation  like  that  de- 
scribed  in   the   "Fabulous  Fives." 

The  "Fabulous  Fives"  came  because  of  the 
lack  of  wisdom  of  this  Congress  in  removing 
the  4  >4 -percent  interest  ceiling  on  long-term 
Federal  bonds.  This  In  my  Judgment,  was 
Just  a  very  shortsighted  political  maneuver. 

I  am  glad  you  pointed  out  the  damage 
that  was  caused  by  the  "Fabulous  Fives." 
It  was  caused  because  they  had  to  get  vmder 
the  5- year  maturity. 

Mr.  MuLTEx.  I  disagreed  then,  Mr.  Cmrns. 
that  that  was  necessary  and  I  said  so.  I  do 
not  think  It  was  necessary.  I  think  if  we 
had  not  Issued  those  "Fabuioiu  Fives."  I 
think  ths  Government  could  havs  gotten 
the  same  amount  of  money  at  a  smaller  in- 
terest rate. 

Mr.  CxTRTis.  I  appreciate  that  disagree- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  4  >4- per  cent 
celling,  which  was  a  ridiculous  celling  any- 
way, had  been  removed  there  would  not 
have  been  any  reason  for  it.  But  it  does 
demonstrate  how  these  things  fall  into  place. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  in  the  figures 
that  you  brought  to  our  attention,  of  the 
differential  between  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corix>ration  reserves  per  hundred 
dollars  of  Insured  accuunts,  91.86  and  the 
67  cents  for  the  hundred-dollar  Insured  ac- 
counts in  the  F8LIC. 

Is  that  the  result  of  business  Judgment  of 
the  two  Corporations? 

Mr.  MtrrrxR.  You  mean  the  differential? 


Mr.  Curtis.  Yes.  Maybe  the  FSUC  does 
not  think  we  need  more  reserves  for  this 
kind  of  investment  portfolio. 

Mr.  MxTLTER.  We  pointed  out  in  our  sup- 
plemental views  on  the  bill  that  passed  the 
House  last  week  that  even  the  2  percent  we 
hope  to  get  by  1970  was  not  being  fixed  by 
the  Congress  as  the  prop^  amount  of  re- 
serves. We  hope  It  will  gtj  much  beyond 
that. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  those  re- 
serves have  not  grown  ap  fast  as  we  would 
like  to  see  them  grow. 

Mr.  Curtis.  How  long  has  the  PSLIC  been 
In  existence? 

Mr.  Multkx.  I  think  that  came  into  being 
about  the  same  time  as  FDIC  or  shortly 
thereafter. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  think  so,  too.  The  question 
is.  Is  the  differential  here  the  result  of  busi- 
ness Judgment?  There  are  many  people  who 
feel,  and  I  think  it  seems  to  me  the  logic  Is 
that  the  FDIC  Is  following  good  business 
Judgment  in  having  the  •1.84  because  of  the 
risk  involved  In  that  kind  of  portfolio. 

I  suspect  the  67  cents  off  the  PSLIC  re- 
flects the  business  Judgment  of  the  risks  in- 
volved in  that  kind  of  portfolio.  If  that 
is  true,  it  certainly  knocks  into  a  cocked 
hat  most  of  the  arguments  that  you  and 
others  have  been  presenting  of  the  peculiar 
character  and  the  differential  that  exists 
between  institutions  like  mutual  banks  and 
savings  and  loans  who  invest  primarily  in 
home  mortgages.  That  is  what  I  would  like 
to  direct  your  attention  to  for  yotir  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  MuLTER.  The  only  criticism  that  we 
could  find  of  the  business  Judgment  exer- 
cised by  those  in  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  in  building  up 
reserves  is  possibly  that  they  did  not  come 
before  the  Congress  much  sooner  and  say, 
"Let  us  build  this  up  more,"  but  it  was  the 
Congress  that  fixed  the  formula  pursuant  to 
which  the  moneys  are  paid  by  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  the  insriring  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Wait.  I  need  instruction.  I 
thought  that  that  was  pretty  much  up  to 
both  the  two  corporations. 

Mr.  MuLTXR.  No;  It  is  a  formula  fixed  by 
statute  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is?  I  am  interested  In  that. 
I  did  not  realize  that.  I  thought  the  FDIC 
could  have  considerable  fiexlblllty  In  setting 
the  formulas  that  they  would  charge. 

Mr.  MuLTER.  No.  sir;  it  is  fixed  by  statute 
for  FDIC  and  it  is  fixed  by  statute  for 
F8LIC. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  see.  Then  the  question 
would  come  to  this:  Let  me  ask  this  question 
because  I  need  this  information. 

Has  the  formula  for  FDIC  been  changed 
over  a  period  of  years? 

Mr.  MuLTER.  Yes.  The  amount  of  premium 
paid  in  by  the  commercial  banks  has  been 
reduced. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  objected  to  iU 
being  reduced  until  their  reserves  were 
brought  up  to  a  much  higher  sum  than 
•1.84  as  it  exisU  now. 

Mr.  Curtis.  So  the  differential  is  really  a 
reflection  of  the  Initial  law? 

Mr.  MuLTER.  And  the  amendment  to  the 
statute  which  reduced  the  premiums  pay- 
able. I 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  reduction  would  not  be 
more  than  •1.84? 

Mr.  MuLTER.  If  we  had  not  made  the  re- 
duction I  think  today  it  would  be  over  •1.84. 

Mr.  Curtis.  So  when  the  Congress  wrote 
the  original  laws  they  set  up  a  formula  to 
produce  this  kind  of  ratio  In  FDIC  and  a 
different  kind  In  FSUC.  Well,  the  basic 
argument  still  stands,  Mr.  Multer.  that  if  the 
industry  and  the  members  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  PSLIC  board  thought 
that  reserves  should  be  higher  they  would 
have  been  putting  on  pressiue  and  should 


have  been  putting  on  pressure  to  the  Con- 
gress to  change  the  formula  so  that  they 
could  meet  it.  We  are  assuming  these  people, 
and  I  am,  and  I  am  sure  they  are,  are  really 
concerned  about  their  depositors  and  the 
risks  involved  and  if  they  are.  then  they  will 
be  doing  that.  But  when  they  have  not 
done  this,  because  I  do  have  faith  In  the 
fact  that  they  are  following  good  business 
Judgment,  when  apparently  they  have  not 
done  it,  the  question  comes  in  my  mind,  has 
it  not  been  their  business  Judgment  that 
these  reserves  are  adequate? 

lilr.  Multer.  In  all  fairness  to  those  who 
have  been  the  Directors  of  both  Corporations, 
past  and  present,  I  think  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  both  of  these  Corporations  were 
brought  into  being  with  an  investment  by 
the  U.S.  Government  of  its  capital,  all  of 
which  has  been  paid  back  out  of  these  re- 
serves In  full  with  Interest  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Curtis.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with 
what  I  was  asking? 

Mr.  Multer.  This  Initial  capital  that  came 
back  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  came  out  of  these 
very  reserves. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  talking  about  the  fact, 
and  it  is  a  beautiful  point  you  make,  the 
FDIC  has  •I. 84  for  every  hundred,  PSLIC  has 
only  67  cents  for  every  hundred.  Both  of 
them  started  about  the  same  time.  Both 
of  them  are  run  by  the  members  of  the 
corporation  plus  the  industry  that  is  affected 
and  the  Industry  affected  by  PSLIC  appar- 
ently, as  a  result  of  business  Judgment,  was 
content  with  the  67  cents. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  this  bears  on  what  this 
committee  is  trying  to  get.  There  is  only 
one  thing  I  see  before  us,  it  has  nothing  to 
do  really  with  commercial  banks  at  all,  it  has 
to  do  with  what  should  be  the  reasonable 
bad -debt  reser\'e  in  the  peculiar  businesses 
that  the  mutuals  and  savings  and  loan  In- 
stitutions are  In. 

I  recognize  there  is  a  difference  and  I  want 
to  reflect  that  difference  In  our  tax  laws, 
but  I  want  to  know  what  the  difference  Is. 
And  when  these  figures  reveal  to  me  that  the 
difference  may  be  that  the  portfolios  of  the 
commercial  banks  are  more  risky  than  the 
portfolios  of  the  savings  and  loan,  we  gei  the 
reverse  argument  here. 

Do  you  follow  me? 

Mr.  Multer.  I  follow  you.  You  made  two 
statements.  They  may  be  related  but  I  think 
they  are  different. 

No  matter  what  the  business  Judgment 
may  have  been  of  these  two  inisurlng  Cor- 
porations up  to  now,  at  least,  let  us  give 
credit  to  the  present  Directors  of  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  for 
coming  to  Congress  and  saying,  "If  you  make 
the  change  called  for  by  the  bill  we  passed 
last  week,  then  by  1970  we  will  have  ^2  for 
every  •lOO  instead  of  67  cents." 

I  would  like  to  see  FDIC  come  in  and  say 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Do  you  think  that  should  be 
the  objective? 

Mr.  Multer.  That  Is  the  minimum  objec- 
tlve. 

I  Joined  In  the  supplementary  views  we 
filed  with  that  report  saying  that  2  percent  is 
not  enough. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Do  you  think  the  objective  for 
both  should  be  the  same,  92  per  •lOO? 

Mr.  Multer.  I  say  the  objective  should 
be  to  raise  those  reserves  in  both  insuring 
Corporations  so  high  that  the  institutions, 
the  Insuring  Corporations,  can  come  to  the 
Congress  and  say — FDIC  to  say,  "We  don't 
need  your  ^3  billion  borrowing  power  any 
more,"  PSLIC  to  say,  "We  don't  need  the 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  borrowing 
power." 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  a  sense  I  am  trying  to  trap 
you,  Mr.  MuLTtR.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
whether  In  your  judgment  the  same  reserves 
of  $2  per  •I 00  should  apply  to  FDIC  that 


should  apply  to  PSLIC.  because  I  am  relating 
it  to  the  risks  of  the  two  portfolios  which 
come  right  back  to  the  issue  before  us. 

What  is  the  reasonable  bad-debt  reserve 
that  we  should  allow  for  tax  purposes  to 
these  peculiar  institutions? 

Mr.  Multer.  That  brings  me  again  to  say 
that  while  you  may  be  able  to  deal  with 
commercial  enterprises  the  commercial  banks 
and  let  them  set  up  a  bad-debt  reserve,  you 
cannot  do  that  with  the  mutual  institutions, 
with  the  mutual  thrift  institutions.  You 
must  look  not  to  what  they  may  set  aside 
as  a  bad-debt  reserve  but  what  they  need 
as  a  reserve  for  their  solvency. 

The  bad-debt  reserve,  because  some  of  their 
loans  may  go  bad.  is  not  enough  for  these 
mutual  Institutions.  You  must  also  have 
a  reserve  that  Is  going  to  pay  their  liabili- 
ties because  of  the  demand  that  may  be 
made  upon  them  by  their  savings  Investors, 
depositors,  and  shareholders. 

Mr.  Cxnms.  Let  me  Interrupt  you  for  a 
minute. 

Then  we  have  to  go  back  because  In  1961 
that  was  called,  and  the  law  says,  bad-debt 
reserve.  I  am  not  one  to  quibble  over  lan- 
guage. If  we  use  the  wrong  language  and 
we  are  talking  about  something  beyond  bad- 
debt  reserve.  OK,  but  I  still  would  separate 
the  two  and  say  all  right,  as  far  as  that 
aspect  of  savings  and  loan  that  relates  to 
bad-debt  reserves,  for  Heaven's  sake  let  us 
get  a  tax  formula  that  makes  sense  and  then 
treat  this  other  additional  reserve,  that  pos- 
sibly there  may  be  some  Justification  for  it 
but  put  it  in  here  too  and  then  figure  out 
how  should  we  measure  that? 

I  am  willing  to  consider  that,  but  this  has 
been  called  a  bad-debt  reserve. 

What  we  have  done,  Mr.  Multer,  as  you 
know,  is  try  to  measure  it  by  a  percentage- 
type  formula.  There. are  two  questions  be- 
fore this  committee,  as  I  see  it.  One  is. 
Is  the  percentage-type  formula  a  good  way 
to  try  to  measure  bad-debt  reserves? 

I  suggest  testimony  has  already  come  to 
us  that  indicates  that  It  is  a  very  poor  way 
for  many  reasons. 

Let  me  sviggest  two  for  your  comments. 
This  has  come  out  in  testimony  here.  One, 
in  good  times  the  Industry  would  be  paying 
little  tax,  if  they  met  with  a  depression  or 
a  decline  in  business  they  would  get  up  to 
their  reserve  pretty  quick  and  they  would 
start  paying  taxes.  Just  the  reverse  "of  what 
we  should  hope  for. 

The  second  thing  that  is  wrong  with  the 
percentage-type  formula,  as  I  see  some  of  the 
testimony.  Is  that  the  large  savings  and 
loans  right  now  pay  less  percentage  tax  than 
the  small  ones. 

It  is  Just  the  reverse  of  our  whole  theory 
of  tax  equity. 

So  the  question  comes.  Is  percentage-tyi>e 
formula  for  measuring  bad  debt  a  good  type 
formulp? 

Then  If  we  said  it  is,  we  have  the  ques- 
tion. Is  13  percent  the  reasonable  figure? 

I  think  it  Is  very  obvious,  unless  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  and  mutual  banks  come  in 
with  something,  we  have  no  evidence  from 
them  that  Justifies  12  percent  at  all. 

I  know  it  was  arrived  at,  not  with  great 
mathematical  accuracy.  The  House  had  10 
percent  and  the  Senate  15.  So  they  figured 
out  the  difference  was  5,  they  split  it  214 
and  they  dropped  the  fraction.  It  Is  Just 
that  simple. 

So  I  think  we  are  right  in  looking  to  see 
what  Justification  there  is. 

Now,  my  proposal  In  the  bill  before  us  is 
this,  so  far  as  bad  debts  are  concerned :  Why 
not  use  the  formula  we  have  used  for  every 
other  taxpayer  and  allow  it  on  the  basis  of 
bad-debt  experience?  Not  have  it  that  sav- 
ings and  loans  use  the  experience  of  com- 
mercial banks,  but  use  their  own  experience. 
There  is  nothing  in  here  that  says  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  experience  should  be  related 
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It  Is  the  savings  and 
To  me  tliat  Is  a 


to  commercial  banks, 
loan  bad-debt  experience 
logical  approach. 

Now,  you  have  Interjected  something  here 
that  I  think  this  corimlttee  should  consider. 
Is  there  something  ether  than  bad-debt  re- 
serve that  we  should  consider  that  relates 
to  the  mutual  savligs  banks  and  savings 
and  loans?  II  there  Is.  let  us  put  that  thing 
out  here  and  figure  out  a  correct  way  of 
measuring  that  but  let  us  not  confuse  that 
with  bad-debt  reserve  and  let  us  recognize 
what  we  are  doing. 

Now,  In  our  tazatl<  m  the  reason  I  dwell  on 
this  Is  because  I  am  inxlous  for  Information 
and  Informed  commjnt.  I  do  respect  yoiur 
views  and  your  deep  knowledge  of  this 
thing.  We  have  had  a  related  problem  with 
respect  to  the  taxatlc  n  of  mutuals  and  stocks 
In  the  life  Insurance  field;  we  have  a  similar 
thing  in  regard  to  ILre  and  casualty  Insur- 
ance. We  have  retlly  the  same  essential 
arg^uments  Involved  In  the  taxation  of  the 
co-ops. 

I  think  we  have  pretty  well  resolved  a  lot 
of  this  theory  of  mutuality,  once  a  company 
gets  a  certain  size  there  is  more  fiction  than 
there  is  fact  in  regird  to  It.  There  Is  not 
these  significant  economic  differences  be- 
tween the  corporate!  form  of  doing  business 
and  the  mutual  forin.  If  there  is,  I  would 
listen  to  evidence  and  reasons  as  to  why 
something  like  a  baC  -debt  reserve  should  be 
considered  In  any  ta  c  formula  but  I  think  It 
would  have  to  be  ddveloped  and  it  has  not 
tc  date. 

Mr.  Mm.TEH.  Let  me  suggest  as  I  did  In  my 
opening  that  If  you  will  look  at  the  history 
of  the  1961  legislation  as  a  result  of  which 
you  taxed  the  mutual  thrift  Institutions  of 
the  country,  you  k\1\  find  that  the  bill 
started  out  to  tax  the  excess  over  bad-debt 
reserves. 

The  bill  wound  up  with  the  label  "bad- 
debt  reserve,"  but  with  not  that  kind  of 
formula. 

We  are  not  dealln;  f  with  a  bad-debt  reserve 
in  trying  to  set  u]i  a  tax  formula  for  the 
muttials. 

Let  me  point  thiii  out  and  this  is  in  the 
well  as  In  the  FDIC  re- 
of  the  FDIC  report  and 
the  lang^uage  will  b<  found  almost  the  same 
In  the  Treasury  report: 

reservds  for  tax  purposes  are 
y  anticipated  bad-debt 
1  requlied  by  statute  and 
3ased  on  such  losses  as 
aforementioned  but  also  take  into  account 
losses  that  may  result  from  the  operation  of 
institution  sucbi  as  from  the  sales  of 
fluctuation  of  market  and  eco- 
and   other   like   con  tin - 


give  you  a  great  opportimity  plxis  the  fact 
we  have  had  testimony  here  under  the  13 
percent,  they  have  not  reached  it,  that  is 
another  very  Important  factor.  The  savings 
and  loans  reserves  are  arotind  8  percent; 
that  those  Investments  to  the  reserves  them- 
selves create  so  much  money  that  they  can- 
not reach  the  12  percent.  But  we  are  touch- 
ing another  area.  We  do  appreciate  the 
testimony  you  have  given,  because  it  bears 
right  on  the  problem  before  the  committee. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  MULTEE.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kino,  (presiding).  If  there  are  no 
further  questions  of  Mr.  Mxtlter,  thank  you 
agato  for  giving  the  committee  the  benefit 
of  your  views. 


Treasiury  report  as 
port.     On  page  28 


••Bad-debt 
based  on  reasonab 
losses.  Reserves  as 
by  regulations  are 


the 

seciiritles, 

nomlc    conditions, 

gencies." 

That  Is  the  point 


[  tried  to  make.     In  tax- 


ing these  mutuals  you  must  go  beyond  jiist 
letting  them  set  uji  a  bad-debt  reserve  be- 
cause they  have  no  i  tther  way  of  supplement- 
ing their  capital  ex<xpt  out  of  earnings. 

Mr.  CuxTis.  No,  tiey  do  have. 

Mr.  MuLTxa.  For  instance? 

Mr.  Cmrns.  Oo  oit  and  get  more  deposi- 
tors Just  like  a  cor  >oratlon  would  get  more 
stockholders. 

Mr.  MxTLxn.  Thkt  does  not  create  any 
more  reserves  for  tiem.  That  creates  more 
assets  but  for  ever;  dollar  of  assets  there  Is 
a  dollar  of  liability.  That  does  not  set  up  a 
reserve. 

Mr.  CxjHTis.  I  agtlee  with  you. 

Mr.  MxTLixR.  8on:e  of  that  could  go  Into 
securities,  but  we  ai  e  in  a  fluctuating  market 
to  securities  all  ths  time.  Even  mortgages 
are  not  always  saliible  at  a  hvmdred  cents 
on  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Ctjrtis.  Foe  etery  dollar  of  deposit  you 
only  need  20  cents  !or  reserves.  If  you  have 
more  depositors  jo\  have  80  cents.  You  also 
tocrease  your  earnng  capacity  which  does 


ESCAPE  CLAUSE  OP  THE  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS   ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previoiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Bailey] 
is  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  this  body  have  become  increasingly 
concerned  over  the  notorious  failure  of 
the  escape  clause  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  to  provide  a  remedy  against 
the  economic  depredations  caused  by 
low -wage  imports. 

The  escape  clause  has  now  been  in 
our  statute  books  for  10  years;  that  Is, 
since  1951.  This  period  of  time  is  long 
enough  to  test  the  worthiness  or  the 
failure  of  the  clause.  Unfortunately  the 
record  made  in  a  himdred  cases  indicts 
the  administration  of  the  clause  as  a 
monumental  failure. 

The  Congress  could  have  saved  itself 
the  trouble  of  legislating  on  the  subject. 
The  State  Department  has  bent  every 
resource  at  its  command  to  balk  the 
success  of  the  remedy.  It  has  done  this 
even  though  the  subject  lies  outside  Its 
jurisdiction.  The  regulation  of  our  for- 
eign commerce  is  a  function  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  true  that  the  Congress  left  the 
acceptance  of  Tariff  Commission  rec- 
ommendations or  their  rejection  to  the 
President;  and  the  State  Department 
was  thus  given  its  opportunity  to  inter- 
vene. What  was  not  meant  by  the  legis- 
lation giving  the  Piesident  a  veto  power 
over  the  Tariff  Commission  was  that  the 
President  was  free  to  rely  on  irrelevant 
factors  in  his  veto  of  Commission  rec- 
ommendations. The  purpose  and  spirit 
of  the  act  Is  clear. 

All  that  is  involved  is  the  question  of 
serious  injury  or  a  threat  of  such  in- 
jury. The  law  does  not  go  beyond  that 
point.  All  else  is  Irrelevant,  and  the 
President  cannot  justifiably  use  any 
other  reason  to  override  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. In  order  to  do  so  he  must  go 
beyond  the  law. 

Yet  he  has  no  power  in  the  premises, 
that  is.  in  the  regulation  of  our  forei«m 
commerce,  that  are  not  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  escape  clause.    Therefore  hla 


power  is  confined  to  what  is  set  forth  In 
that  clause.  Despite  this  fact,  the  State 
Department  has  contended  right  along 
that  the  President  may  indeed  have  re- 
course to  extraneous  factors  that  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  legislation.  This  rep- 
resents a  clear  enlargement  of  a  dele- 
gated power  and  therefore  violates  the 
trust  under  which  a  delegation  is  made. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  under  the  es- 
cape clause  is  one  of  nearly  90  percent 
failure.  Only  12  cases  have  succeeded  in 
achieving  a  remedy  or  partial  remedy 
out  of  about  a  hundred  cases  processed 
by  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  Com- 
inission  has  sent  over  40  cases  to  the 
White  House  with  a  recommendation. 
The  White  House  has  turned  down  2  out 
of  every  3  of  these  recommendations  in 
the  past  10  years.  Considering  that  the 
Commission  itself  has  failed  to  sustain 
over  half  the  cases  by  falling  to  find 
serious  injury  this  has  brought  the 
record  of  successes  to  a  little  over  10 
percent  of  the  total.. 

The  White  House  in  recent  months  has 
received  several  ad'ditlonal  recommen- 
dations from  the  Commission. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  a  letter  to  the 
President  on  this  subject,  dated  August 
16.  The  letter  was  written  by  O.  R. 
Strackbein.  Chairman  of  the  Nation- 
wide Committee  on  Import-Export  Pol- 
icy. It  is  self-explanatory,  but  I  would 
like  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  escape  clause  as  a 
reservation  of  a  right  when  we  enter  in- 
to a  trade  agreement  and  what  this 
means. 

This  clause  is.  as  Mr.  Strackbein's 
letter  says,  not  a  unilateral  reservation 
of  the  United  States  but  is  subscribed  to 
by  all  the  signatories  of  our  trade  agree- 
ments. Mr.  Dulles,  the  late  Secretary  of 
State,  acknowledged  this  when  he  said, 
as  quoted  in  the  letter,  that  "we  have 
made  the  escape  clause  a  multilateral 
undertaking  instead  of  just  a  unilateral 
undertaking." 

This  means  that  all  parties  to  a  trade 
agreement  reserve  the  right  to  modify 
or  withdraw  a  concession,  that  is,  to  in- 
crease the  duty  or  alter  an  Import  quota, 
if  a  previous  duty  reduction  or  liberal- 
izing of  a  quota  has  caused  or  threatens 
serious  injury  to  a  domestic  industry. 

Nothing  should  then  remain  but  the 
question  of  fact:  Have  Imports  of  any 
particular  product  so  increased  as  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  injury?  If  so. 
the  remedy  should  be  automatic. 

But  wait,  cries  the  State  Department. 
We  must  not  invoke  our  reserved  right. 
If  we  do  so  our  trading  partners  over- 
seas, that  is.  the  other  members  of 
GAIT,  will  question  the  sincerity  of  our 
professed  liberal  trade  policy  and  they 
will  not  only  not  like  our  action,  they  will 
retaliate  and  lead  us  into  a  trade  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
trading  partners  overseas  would  behave 
so  dishonorably.  They  themselves  never 
hesitate  to  Invoke  protective  remedies 
when  in  their  opinion  their  industries 
need  them.  Perhaps  they  do  not  bother 
with  a  procedure  as  cumbersome  and 
time  consuming  as  our  escape  clause: 
but  they  take  effective  action.  In  our 
place  they  would  do  the  same  thing. 
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At  this  point  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  Include  Mr.  Strackbein's  letter 
to  the  President : 

August  16,  1961. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENx:  In  recent  weeks  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Ckjmmission  has  made  positive 
findings  of  injury  in  four  or  five  cases  that 
have  been  the  subject  of  hearings  before  it 
iinder  the  escape  clause  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  These  cases  were  sent  to  you 
by  the  Commission  with  recommendations 
for  an  increase  In  the  tariff  in  accordance 
with  the  findings  of  the  Commission. 

You  found  it  desirable  to  return  three  of 
the  cases  to  the  Commission  for  further  in- 
formation; namely,  sheet  glass,  ceramic  tile, 
and  baseball  gloves.  The  other  cases  before 
you  are  alsike  clover  seed  and  carpets. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  bring  to 
your  attention  a  generally  overlooked  aspect 
of  the  escape  clause.  This  has  to  do  with 
Its  function  as  a  remedy  against  injury  that 
has  been  caused,  in  part,  by  rising  imports 
that,  In  turn,  have  occurred  because  of  a 
tariff  reduction. 

The  escape  clause  is  not  a  unilateral  device 
by  which  this  country  seeks  to  escape  the 
responsibilities  of  a  liberal  trade  policy. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  coun- 
tries with  which  we  have  negotiated  trade 
agreements  under  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT)  also  reserve  the 
right  to  remedy  serious  Injury  when  it  Is 
caused  by  a  trade  agreement  concession,  such 
as  a  tariff  reduction  or  the  elimination  or 
loosening  of  quota  restrictions  on  imports. 
The  escape  clause  then  is  in  the  natiue  of 
a  reservation  to  be  invoked  by  any  party  to 
a  trade  agreement  when  certain  specified 
developments  occur. 

All  countries  that  enter  Into  a  trade  agree- 
ment under  OATT  are  fully  aware  of  this 
reservation  and  are  or  should  be  ready  to 
accept  its  implications.  In  effect  the  escape 
clause  is  no  more  than  an  admission  (1) 
that  those  who  negotiate  tariff  reductions 
are  not  infallible  and  may  therefore  from 
time  to  time  cut  too  deeply  In  wielding  the 
knife  on  tariffs,  or  (2)  that  unforseen  de- 
velopments may  produce  serious  injury 
where  none  was  intended. 

The  concept  of  the  escape  clause  there- 
fore is  very  simple  and  easily  understood. 
Its  invocation  should  depend  on  nothing 
more  than  the  occurrence  of  the  adverse 
conditions  that  It  seeks  to  avoid  or  remedy; 
and  this  then  becomes  a  simple  question  of 
fact;  namely,  has  serious  Injury  occurred  or 
Is  it  imminent?  If  so,  the  use  of  the  remedy. 
I.e.,  a  restoration  of  the  duty  all  the  way 
or  part  way  back  to  the  level  from  which  it 
was  cut,  is  fully  Justified.  Alternately,  an 
import  quota  may  be  Imposed. 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  is  a  duly  con- 
stituted public  agency  created  by  the  Con- 
gress to  perform  certain  technical  and  de- 
tailed functions  of  Congress  in  the  exercise 
of  its  constitutional  authority  ( 1 )  to  make 
and  to  adjust  the  tariff  and  (2)  to  regulate 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  presumably  a  competent  agency. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate.  The  personnel  of 
the  Commission  is  drawn  from  the  civil 
service  register. 

Before  it  reaches  a  decision  under  the 
escape  clause  the  Commission  holds  public 
hearings  and  both  sides  of  the  question  are 
given  a  full  opportunity  to  be  heard.  If 
necessary,  the  Commission  makes  investiga- 
tions of  its  own  to  obtain  or  verify  InfcM-ma- 
tion  for  a  final  decision. 

Having  gone  through  these  proceedings  in 
any  given  case,  the  United  States  has  com- 
plied with   all   reasonable   requirements   to 


determine  whether  Invocation  of  the  escape 
clause  is  Justified. 

If  one  or  more  of  the  countries  that  are 
both  members  of  GATT  and  export  to  us 
the  article  or  product  on  which  we  raise  the 
duty  under  these  circumstances,  i.e.,  after  a 
finding  by  the  Commission,  feel  aggrieved, 
they  have  access  to  the  customs  court  of 
this  country. 

They  are  free  to  allege  that  the  Commis- 
sion's proceedings  were  faulty,  that  the 
Commission  did  not  obtain  all  the  facts,  that 
the  facts  did  not  sustain  the  findings,  or 
other  failures.  They  can  have  their  day  in 
court,  as,  indeed,  some  of  them  have  had. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  appear  that 
other  considerations,  which  is  to  say,  con- 
siderations of  foreign  relations,  are  prop- 
erly involved  so  long  as  we  comply  with  rea- 
sonable and  sound  administration  of  the 
escape  clause.  To  Implicate  the  administra- 
tion of  the  clause  with  foreign  relations  rep- 
resents a  fortuitous  bid  for  virtual  nulUflca- 
tlon  of  an  act  of  Congress  since  no  foreign 
country  will  accept  a  tariff  Increase  without 
protest  or  complaint.  Yet  there  is  no  right 
of  complaint  unless  we  should  abuse  the  es- 
cap)e  clause.  As  has  already  been  said,  re- 
course can  then  be  had  to  our  customs  court 
or  to  GATT  Itself. 

Moreover,  It  Is  not  generally  known  that 
when  this  country  does  Increase  the  tariff 
under  escape-clause  procedure,  we  negotiate 
with  those  countries  that  ship  the  particu- 
lar article  into  this  country,  duty  reductions 
on  other  articles  that  these  countries  export 
to  us.  So  far  as  possible  these  reductions 
are  on  a  volume  about  the  same  as  our  im- 
ports of  the  article  on  which  we  have  raised 
the  tariff. 

In  other  words,  we  compensate  our  trading 
partners  for  the  tariff  increase  that  has  re- 
sulted from  escape-clause  action. 

This  may  be  an  act  of  supererogation  but 
we  adhere  to  such  a  policy  In  any  case. 

It  Is  often  contended  that  If  we  raise  a 
duty  under  the  escape  clause  we  will  Incur 
the  resentment  of  the  countries  that  export 
the  particular  product  to  us;  or  lead  our 
trading  partners  to  question  the  sincerity 
of  oiu-  liberal  trade  policy.  We  will  be  ac- 
cused of  saying  one  thing  but  In  fact  doing 
another.  In  the  end.  If  we  persist  In  exercis- 
ing our  rights  under  the  escape  clause  the 
affected  countries  will  retaliate  and  before 
long  we  will  find  ourselves  in  a  trade  war. 

These  seem  to  be  wholly  unfounded  con- 
clusions and  place  our  trading  partners  in  a 
bad  light.  Yet  the  warnings  are  repeatedly 
heard. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  that 
Presidential  approval  of  Tariff  Comn:ii8sion 
reconamendations  when  these  represent  ma- 
jority findings,  should  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  When,  of  course,  the  Commission  is 
evenly  divided  a  decision  Is  needed  to  break 
the  tie.      <- 

It  is  argued  that  the  President  has  many 
other  considerations  than  Injury  to  an  In- 
dustry to  think  about;  and  no  doubt  he  has; 
but  these  considerations  must  be  extraneous 
to  the  statute,  for  criteria  of  Injury  is  all 
that  the  statute  provides.  That  in  fact  Is 
all  that  an  Invocation  of  the  reservation  caUs 
for.  When  tiie  President  injects  other  con- 
siderations he.  In  effect,  amends  both  the 
statute  and  the  OATT  escape  clause  because 
neither  one  provides  for  the  Intrusion  of 
International  political  considerations. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Tariff  Commission  is  a 
creature  of  Congress  and  was  not  established 
to  perform  functions  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  but  that  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  it  would  seem  more  appropriate 
that  Congress  should  be  concerned  about  the 
work  of  the  Commission  rather  than  the 
Executive.  If  the  Executive  Is  able  to  return 
cases  to  the  Commission  as  a  means  of  evad- 


ing promulgation  of  that  body's  findings,  the 
escape-clause  statute  wlU  be  subject  to  nulli- 
fication by  the  Executive  regardless  of  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

This  Is  a  particularly  urgent  question  be- 
cause spokesmen  of  the  executive  branch 
have  given  repeated  assurances  (1)  that  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram to  injure  or  Jeopardize  domestic  In- 
dustry and  (2)  should  such  injury  neverthe- 
less occur  or  be  threatened,  a  sure  and 
prompt  remedy  Is  avaUable  in  the  escape 
clause. 

These  assurances  have  been  given  rei>eat- 
edly  by  Chief  Executives  in  public  state- 
ments, by  Secretaries  of  State,  Under  Secre- 
taries or  Assistant  Secretaries  and  other 
Cabinet  members  In  statements  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  when  exten- 
sion of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  up  for 
consideration,  from  1934  to  1958.  The  record 
is  wholly  and  completely  clear.  Niunerous 
citations  are  available.  A  small  number  of 
quotations  are  given  below : 

When  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  rec- 
ommended the  trade  agreements  program  to 
Congress  in  1934,  his  message  said: 

"The  exercise  of  the  authority  which  I 
propose  (i.e.,  to  reduce  tariffs  up  to  50  per- 
cent in  trade  agreements)  must  be  carefully 
weighed  in  the  light  of  the  latest  informa- 
tion so  as  to  give  assurance  that  no  sound 
and  Important  American  Interest  will  be 
Injuriously  disturbed." 

On  May  25,  1945  President  Trximan  in  a 
letter  to  Speaker  Ratbukn  said: 

"I  have  had  drawn  to  my  attention  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  this  Increased  au- 
thority (i.e.,  to  reduce  the  tariffs  another 
50  percent]  might  be  used  in  such  a  way 
as  to  endanger  or  'trade  out*  segments  of 
American  Industry,  American  agriculture  or 
American  labor.  No  such  action  was  taken 
under  President  Roosevelt  and  Cordell  Hull, 
and  no  such  action  will  take  place  under  my 
Presidency." 

On  March  1,  1948,  Mr.  Truman  again  wrote 
to  Congress.     He  said: 

"Furthermore,  we  need  fear  no  serious 
harm   to   any  domestic  producer. 

"•  •  •  •  • 

"Finally,  each  agreement  will  continue  to 
Include  a  clause  which  will  permit  with- 
drawal or  modification  of  concessions.  If  Im- 
ports Increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
or  threaten  serious  lnjiu"y  to  domestic 
producers." 

On  February  18,  1955,  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  in  a  letter  to  Speaker  Joseph 
W.  Martin,  Jr.,  said: 

"No  American  Industry  will  be  placed  In 
Jeopardy  by  the  administration  of  this  meas- 
ure (i.e.,  the  Trade  Agreements  Act], 

In  March  1958  Mr.  Elsenhower  said: 

"We  should  first  hanuner  home  the  fact 
that  safeguards  in  the  law  are  being 
strengthened  to  cope  with  uneven  Impact  of 
Import  competition." 

Special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  on  April  15,  1943,  told 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

"We  consider  that  our  mandate  Is  only 
the  granting  of  such  concessions  as  can  be 
done  without  Injiu-lng  domestic  producers." 

On  June  1,  1948,  Mr.  W.  L.  Clayton,  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  told  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  referring  to  the  escape  claxise: 

"Designed  to  be  operated  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  reporting  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, It  offers  a  prompt  and  sure  remedy 
always  available  when  needed." 

In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  trade  agreements  legislation 
in  1955  Secretary  of  State,  lAi.  Dulles,  said : 

"We  have  made  the  escape  clause  a  multi- 
lateral undertaking  Instead  of  Just  a  uni- 
lateral undertaking." 
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He  had  said  tmn  ledlately  preceding  those 
words,  the  foUowlxg: 

"We  hare  gottei  the  agreement  of  all 
countries  to  the  effect  that  when  we  give 
them  a  tariff  concession  we  can  always  get 
out  ot  It  through  t^ie  operation  of  the  escape 
clause."  J 

This,  he  then  said,  had  been  made  multi- 
lateral; l.e..  under  GATT  in  1M7. 

Many  additional  quotations  to  the  same 
effect  as  those  heie  presented  can  be  ad- 
duced.   They  are  available. 

From  these  assuiances  and  from  the  pur- 
pose and  charactei  of  the  escape  clause  a 
great  surprise  awaits  the  uninitiated  when 
they  are  told  that  t  he  escape  clause  has  been 
only  slightly  over  10  percent  effective. 

Until  yoiu*  assumption  of  office  as  Presi- 
dent, the  White  House  had  rejected  roughly 
two  out  of  three  cases  sent  to  it  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  including  5  or  6  unani- 
mous recommendai  ions. 

The  Tariff  Comnciission  itself  has  failed  to 
find  serious  Injury  in  over  50  percent  of  the 
cases  that  have  oune  before  It  under  the 
escape  clause. 

Mr.  President,  ntany  observers  have  been 
Impressed  with  thd  "rising  protectlonls|  sen- 
timent" in  the  cot^ntry.  This  sentlmoit,  if 
not  assuaged  by  the  remedy  that  has  been 
assvu-ed  to  it  and  to  which  It  is  clearly  en- 


titled without  the 
It,  may  soon  grow 


was  designed  to  dq, 
do,  and   what  by 
mestic     Industry, 


tlonal  function  in 
escape  clause  and 


strings  that  have  choked 
to  proportions  that  will 
endanger  the  whole  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. 
If  the  escape  c|axise  should  do  what  it 
what  it  was  held  out  to 
rights  it  should  do.  do- 
agriculture,  and  labor 
would  be  able  to  live  with  their  trade  pro- 
gram. 

I  would,  therefa-e,  strongly  urge  that  you 
reconsider  the  Pnaident's  proper  constitu- 
the  administration  of  the 
look  upon  the  clause  as 
representing  a  cleir  right  duly  reserved  In 
advance  by  all  members  of  GATT.  To  do 
so  would  not  maLeriaJly  injure  the  trade 
program,  but  would  give  much  of  American 
industry  a  better  outlook  and  a  futxire  that 
would  stimulate  gi  owth  rather  than  dampen 
It. 

Very  truly  yours, 

O.   R.  STKACKBEUr, 

Chairman. 

Among  the  escltpe  clause  cases  sent  to 
the  President  noRr  occupying  the  White 
Hoiise  and  upon  which  no  final  action 
has  been  taken  are  those  on  sheet  glass, 
ceramic  tile,  baseball  gloves,  and  car- 
pets. Several  section  22  cases  are  also 
before  him;  namely  on  alsike  clover  seed, 
certain  types  ofjcheese.  and  picker  lap 
cotton. 

lis  seems  like  a  con- 
of  cases  in  a  short 
time,  but  the  fsict  is  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding 2  years  some  25  cases  came  be- 
fore the  Commkssion  and  only  1  of 
them  made  it  all  the  way  through;  that 
Is.  through  the  fihiie  House  without  a 
veto. 

When  we  consider  that  the  number  of 
tariff  items  runs  into  the  thousands,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  5,000,  it  does  not 
appear  that  an  average  of  10  cases  per 
year  before  the  Tariff  Commission;  that 
is,  about  100  cakes  in  10  years — is  ex- 
cessive, nor  should  it  be  anything  to 
alarm  the  free- trade  elements  in  the 
State  Departmenlt  and  out. 

The  number  ^f  cases  coming  before 
the  Tariff  Com:nisslon  has  never  ex- 
ceeded its  capacity  to  dispose  of  them, 
has  held  public  hear- 
ings in  all  the  <ases  and  all  interested 
parties  have  test  fled  or  have  been  given 


Mr.   Speaker, 
siderable   numl 


an  opportimity  to  do  so.    Due  process 
of  law  has  been  observed. 

The  Commission  is  expert  In  its  field 
and  has  had  many  years  of  experience. 
When  it  finds  as  a  fact  that  Imports 
have  increased  as  a  result  of  a  tariff  re- 
duction to  the  point  of  causing  or 
threatening  serious  injury  to  a  domestic 
industry,  the  necessary  condition  to 
satisfy  the  reservation  in  our  trade 
agreements  should  be  regarded  as 
fulfiUed. 

The  State  Department's  view  that 
elements  of  foreign  relations  shoiild  be 
read  into  the  President's  consideration 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  recommenda- 
tions, is  without  legal  foundation  and 
without  Justification.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  escape  clause  of  GAIT  itself  that 
suggests  such  considerations.  Even  if 
there  were,  the  President  Is  bound  by 
our  statutory  escape  clause,  enacted  by 
Congress,  and  not  by  the  escape  clause 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  workers  in  the  in- 
dustries covered  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion recommendations,  no  less  than  the 
companies  themselves,  are  deeply  con- 
cerned. In  some  cases  the  stake  of  the 
workers  is  greater  than  that  of  the  com- 
panies because  their  Jobs  and  livelihood 
are  at  stake. 

I  happen  to  be  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion in  the  sheet  glass  irtdustry  and  I 
can  testify  that  the  workers  are  very 
much  concerned.  They  would  find  it 
hard  to  beUeve  that  they  should  be 
thrown  out  of  work  and  onto  the  relief 
rolls  merely  to  satisfy  what  the  State  De- 
partment might  regard  as  a  question  of 
foreign  relations,  particularly  if  these 
workers  understand  that  we  reserved  the 
right  to  invoke  the  escape  clause  when 
we  entered  into  the  trade  agreements 
under  which  the  tariff  was  cut. 

When  they  know  that  the  other  coun- 
tries reserve  the  same  right  and  exercise 
it  when  they  regard  it  to  their  interest, 
the  State  Department  would  have  a  diffi- 
cult time  convincing  them  that  foreign 
relations  are  properly  involved  or  that 
the  other  countries  would  have  the  least 
right  to  resent  our  action,  if  we  act 
legally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  Department  has 
been  reading  into  the  escape  clause 
something  that  does  not  belong  there  and 
is  not  in  it.  It  has  been  these  extraneous 
considerations  that  have  prevented  the 
law  from  being  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  its  clear  intent  and  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

This  misinterpretation  by  the  Depart- 
ment should  stop.  It  produces  only  mis- 
chief and  nullification.  The  welfare  of 
the  workers  and  the  companies  and  the 
communities  concerned  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  desire  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  substitute  its  views  for  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  a  field  that  lies 
wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MooRKHiAX)]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoko. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tanpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MOOREHEAD  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  on  calling  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
Earlier  this  year,  I  joined  him  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
4.  I  believed  then  and  I  believe  now 
that  the  resolution  was  deserving  of  a 
hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  I  agree  that  it  is  most 
regrettable  that  the  opportunity  was  not 
provided. 

My  congressional  district  in  south- 
eastern Ohio  has  suffered  severe  and 
continuing  economic  plight  which  can 
be  directly  related  to  the  trade  policies 
our  country  has  insisted  upon  follow- 
ing for  many  years.  Like  much  of  West 
Virginia  and  other  specific  areas,  the 
burden  of  impmrt  competition  has  been 
borne  heavily  by  southeastern  Ohio  be- 
cause of  its  combination  of  resources 
and  industrial  productivity.  Coal,  glass, 
pottery,  ceramic  tile  have  received  dis- 
astrous blows.  Other  industries  such  as 
ferroalloys  and  aluminum  are  now  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  same  economic  blight. 

I  feel  strongly  that  our  Government  Is 
attempting  to  Juggle  too  many  policies 
which  are  in  essential  conflict  at  the 
same  time.  Foreign  policy  is  the  over- 
riding consideration.  The  GAIT  con- 
ferences seem  to  have  been  conducted 
with  tx>undless  generosity  by  the  dele- 
gates our  country  has  sent  to  these  In- 
ternational meetings.  Whether  it  has 
been  a  calculated  pc^cy  or  not.  the  tar- 
iff concessions  we  have  made  at  these 
conferences  have  wrought  great  damages 
upon  some  of  our  domestic  industries. 
There  seems  to  be  little  regard  for  what 
is  happening  to  some  of  our  Industries. 

Wc  are  given  the  old  bromides  in  re- 
ply. Free  trade  versus  protectionist  ar- 
guments belong  in  the  classroom.  They 
have  about  as  much  relationship  to 
reality  as  the  classical  discussions  about 
how  many  angels  can  dance  on  the  point 
of  a  pin.  Our  Government  has  erected 
too  many  variables  for  them  to  apply 
any  more.  The  minimum  wage,  child 
welfare,  social  security,  workmen's  com- 
pensation, and  many  other  programs  en- 
acted into  law  all  cause  chain  reactions 
that  create  the  economic  and  social 
climate  of  America.  I  am  not  arguing 
against  these  programs.  I  am  sajring 
they  are  realities.  They  are  the  pro- 
tections enforced  for  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  special  benefit  of  the  American 
pe<H>le-  They  influence  our  standard  of 
living  and  the  price  we  p>ay  for  Ameri- 
can products.  These  products  most 
often  cannot  compete  with  those  of 
countries  where  standards  and  national 
aspirations  are  different  and  production 
costs  lower. 

Increased  productivity  is  not  the  total 
answer.  We  can  go  to  automation,  of 
course,  but  where  does  the  worker  who 
loses  his  job  then  find  the  money  to  sup- 
port himself,  his  community,  and  his 
country  which  has  such  a  voracious  ap- 
petite for  his  tax  dollars?  How  do  these 
men  or  women  take  care  of  them- 
selves while  the  readjustments  that  our 
economists  talk  about  with  such  cosmic 
faith  are  taking  place?  The  promise  of 
readjustment  has  been  a  long  time  being 
fulfilled  in  West  Virginia  and  In  south- 
eastern Ohio.  too. 


We  hear  talk  about  the  safeguards 
that  are  written  into  our  trade  agree- 
ments law.  If  damage  is  done  by  imports 
to  our  domestic  industries,  there  are 
ways  to  correct  it.  I  will  certainly  grant 
you  that  the  procedures  are  there.  In- 
dustries have  fallen  back  upon  them 
many  times.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hope 
of  obtaining  corrective  action  by  invok- 
ing these  so-called  safeguards  in  the  law 
is  empty  indeed.  Bankrupt  companies 
in  many  industries  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  the  best  testimtmy  to  that. 

I  am  astonished  that  we  go  on  year 
after  year  pi-ctendlng  that  no  problem 
exists.  Our  diplomats  go  to  Geneva  to 
the  GATT  Conference  and  make  new 
concessions  time  after  time  while  this 
massive  national  self-deception  contin- 
ues. What  those  of  us  wlio  have  joined 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  want 
is  not  unreasonable.  We  want  this  en- 
tire policy  studied  before  the  present  pol- 
icies compound  the  damage  already 
done.  That  was  what  we  were  asking 
for  in  this  resolutioa.  It  now  appears 
that  another  session  of  Congress  has 
passed  and  the  same  unyielding  unwill- 
ingness to  consider  the  problem  persists. 
If  this  were  a  matter  of  abstract  eco- 
nomics, the  issue  might  be  regrettable. 
But  since  it  is  actually  a  matter  of  hu- 
man misery  and  haidship,  it  is  tragic. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  permitting 
me  to  make  these  remarks. 

Mr.  BAII.EY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  NorrellI 
may  extend  her  renr.arks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Join  with  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailet]  In  his  expression 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  escape  clause. 

No  Member  of  the  House  In  whose 
district  import  competition  is  endanger- 
ing one  or  more  Industries  any  longer 
harbors  illusions  about  the  escape  clause. 
This  clause,  which  by  the  way,  was 
introduced  in  1951  by  the  same  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  tMr.  Bailey] 
who  has  so  kindly  yielded  to  me.  is  sup- 
posedly a  remedy  to  be  invoked  when  an 
industry  is  being  hard  pressed  by  im- 
ports. But  it  is  so  unwillingly  applied 
by  those  responsible  for  its  administra- 
tion that  it  is  almost  ineffective. 

The  record  shows  that  only  13  cases 
have  succeeded  in  over  10  years  in  ob- 
taining White  House  approval  out  of 
more  than  100.  Two  of  these  remedies 
have  been  revoked,  leaving  only  11  in 
effect. 

In  my  district  several  products  are 
suffering  frcan  imports  of  low-cost  for- 
eign products.  One  of  them  is  textiles. 
Others  are  wood  and  wood  products. 

I  need  hardly  repeat  that  the  low 
wages  prevailing  abroad,  particularly  in 
J^an,  Hong  Kong,  and  elsewhere,  make 
it  possible  to  ship  into  this  country  at 
prices  that  our  industries  cannot  meet 
and  stay  in  business. 

Textile  imports  have  risen  so  rapidly 
in  the  past  5  years  that  some  steps  have 


been  taken  to  restrict  the  imports.  How- 
ever, these  steps  have  been  very  slow  and 
the  restrictions  will  be  largely  self- 
imposed  or  dependent  on  international 
agreements.  This  means  that  we  do  not 
control  them  as  we  would  if  the  remedy 
came  from  tiie  administiation  of  our  own 
law. 

Already  the  Japanese  will  have  gained 
an  11-percent  increase  over  their  1960 
exports  of  textiles  to  this  country,  if  the 
presently  proposed  international  agree- 
ment is  ratified. 

It  would  be  much  more  reassuiing  to 
our  industries  if  they  were  protected  by 
remedies  applied  by  us.  The  escape 
clause  is  one  of  these.  When  the  remedy 
is  provided  through  international  agree- 
ment we  have  little  control  over  it.  Con- 
gi-ess  is  bypassed;  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
enumerated  powers  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late our  foreign  commerce. 

A  good  share  of  tlie  economic  resources 
of  my  district  consists  of  forestry  prod- 
ucts. These  are  now  also  being  menaced 
by  imports.  The  complaint  is  the  same; 
namely,  lower  prices.  Our  producers 
cannot  compete,  and  at  the  same  time 
pay  the  prevailing  wages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  my  first  term  in 
the  House,  but  I  can  assure  you  tiiat  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  administration  of 
the  trade  agreements  program  is  grow- 
ing in  my  district.  The  need  for  foreign 
trade  is  recognized;  as  was  the  need  for 
reducing  tariffs  when  they  were  four 
times  as  high  as  they  are  now  on  the 
average.  Let  me  say  that  our  tariff  on 
dutiable  items  averaged  slightly  over  50 
percent  before  the  tariff  cutting  under 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  began  in  1934. 
Today  the  average  is  right  at  12  percent. 
Beyond  that,  nearly  40  percent  of  our 
total  imports  are  on  the  free  list,  paying 
no  duty  at  all. 

In  other  words  we  have  indeed  cut  oiir 
tariff.  No  other  country  has  matched 
us. 

There  would  be  little  complaint  today 
if  the  executive  branch  had  kept  its 
promise  that  no  domestic  industry  was 
to  be  jeopardized  by  the  trade  prt^ram. 
There  would  be  little  complaint  if  the 
escape  clause  had  been  made  into  a  re- 
Uable  remedy  against  such  injury  when 
and  wherever  it  did  occur.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  that  also  was  promised  in  plain 
language  by  various  Secretaries.  Under 
Secretaries  and  Assistant  Secretaiies  of 
State  as  they  came  before  our  commit- 
tees seeking  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  from  time  to  time. 

I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  the 
others  who  have  expressed  disappoint- 
ment and  regret  over  the  manner  in 
which  the  escape  clause  has  been  ad- 
ministered. No  law  that  is  not  much 
more  than  10  percent  effective  in  achiev- 
iiig  its  intent  could  be  called  successful ; 
and  that.  I  understand,  is  the  record  of 
the  escape  clause. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bailey]  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  those  who  have  sought  a  more  ef- 
fective application  of  the  law;  that  is. 
the  remedy  against  serious  injury  from 
import  competition;  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press to  him  my  appreciation  of  his  un- 
tiring efforts  and  also  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  few  words. 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HKMPHn.Ll 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requeSv  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Bailey]  has  touched  upon  an  aspect  of 
the  trade  agreements  program;  namely, 
the  administration  of  the  escape  clause, 
that  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  most  of  the 
objections  to  the  whole  program. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the 
escape  clause  were  administered  in  keep- 
ing with  its  intent,  most  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Trade  Act  would  disappear. 

It  has  long  been  a  mystery  to  me  why 
the  administration  of  the  clause  that 
provides  a  remedy  against  serious  injury 
should  be  administered  in  a  manner  best 
calculated  to  defeat  its  purpose  and  to 
raise  opposition  to  the  trade  program  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  has  made  clear,  the  escape 
clause  is  no  more  than  a  reservation  of 
a  right  to  do  something  if  certain  speci- 
fied things  should  happen.  This  reser- 
vation is  made  by  every  member  of 
GATT.  and  each  member  is  fully  aware 
when  it  enters  into  a  trade  agreement 
under  GATT  that  coiu:essions  received 
or  given  by  any  member  may  be  modi- 
fied or  withdrawn  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  should  be  clear  then  that  it  is  in 
no  manner  a  violation  of  the  agreement 
to  take  action  under  the  escape  clause. 
If  we  raise  a  duty  after  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation by  tlie  Tariff  Commission  in- 
cluding a  hearing  of  all  interested 
parties,  we  can  neithw  be  held  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  agreement  nor  can  any 
party  to  the  agreement  properly  take  ex- 
ception to  what  we  have  done. 

The  only  allegation  that  would  have 
possible  merit  would  be  to  impugn  the 
proceedings  of  our  Tariff  Commission. 
It  might  be  alleged  that  the  Commis- 
sion's procedure  was  faulty,  that  it  did 
not  get  all  the  relevant  facts  in  the  case 
or  that  its  findings  did  not  refiect  these 
facts. 

Such  allegations  could  be  taken  to  the 
Customs  Court  where  the  issue  would 
be  adjudicated.  Any  aggrieved  party 
would  have  its  day  in  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  completely  escapes  my 
understanding  how  anyone  could  say 
that  our  proper  use  o£  the  escape  clause 
could  lead  other  countries  to  question 
our  sincerity  or  to  turn  against  us  in 
the  cold  war,  w  to  become  neutralist 
powers.  Should  any  member  of  GATT 
do  so  it  would  itself  act  in  violation  of 
the  general  agreement  or  its  spirit. 

What,  may  I  ask,  are  reservations 
such  as  the  escape  clause  for? 

Are  they  to  be  mere  ornaments?  Are 
they  adopted  merely  to  fool  the  public? 
If  they  are  not  adopted  in  order  to  be 
used  why  bother  with  them? 

Unfortunately  the  warning  that  other 
countries  would  be  driven  into  a  tmde 
war  with  us  if  we  use  the  escape  clause 
as  it  was  intended,  has  all  the  earmarks 
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of  insincerity  on  ihe  part  of  those  who 
sold  the  trade  agreements  program  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  pubhc.  The 
very  people  who  seek  to  nullify  the 
clause  through  lidministrative  hobbles 
are  the  ones  who  jare  the  first  to  tell  the 
public  in  speeches!  and  statements  some- 
thing like  this:  'fThe  greatest  precau- 
tions are  exercisejd  in  making  tariflf  re- 
ductions to  make!  sure  that  no  duty  is 
}int  of  injury  to  a 
Nevertheless,  we  are 
do  sometimes  make 
)reseen  developments 
conditions  that  will 
ijury  does  result,  the 
a   sure   and    prompt 


cut   beyond  the 
domestic  industryj 
not  infallible, 
mistakes;    or  vml 
may  bring  about 
cause  injury.    If 
escap>e    clause   is 
remedy." 

Words  to  that  effect  have  been  spoken 
by  high  State  Department  officials  not 
only  once  but  mansr  times. 

Such  assurances  are  trotted  out  each 
time  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  comes 
up  for  renewal.  CJnce  the  act  is  renewed 
the  assurances  ai]e  not  only  forgotten; 
all  sorts  of  objections  are  made  to  actual 
invocation  of  the  [escape  clause.  Seem- 
ingly these  assui-ances  of  a  remedy 
against  serious  iniury  are  nothing  more 
than  bait  for  vote4 

The  public  geiierally  does  not  know 
that  the  tidminiatration  of  the  escape 
clause  is  highly  negative  and  that  it  is 
not  much  more  than  10  percent  effective. 
The  official  executive  posture  is  one  of 
shocking  hypocris; '. 

Since  more  and  more  industries  have 
experienced  great  injury  from  rising  im- 
ports, failure  of  tjhe  escape  clause  may 
soon  precipitate  a  [crisis.  I  feel  sure  that 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  when 
the  Trade  Agreerrents  Act  comes  up  for 
renewal,  the  Stat*  Department  and  oth- 
ers of  the  executive  branch  who  have 
been  active  in  snothering  the  escape 
clause,  will  have  to  answer  some  ques- 
tions. If  the  negiitive  record  under  the 
clause  continues  i ;  is  not  only  likely  but 
probable  that  the  whole  program  will  be 
endangered. 

It  simply  does  not  do  to  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  one  tiing  about  a  law  such 
as  the  escape  clause,  what  it  will  do  as  a 
remedy,  assuring  industries  that  they 
have  recourse  against  error  and  unfore- 
seen developments,  and  then  adminis- 
tratively belying  all  the  fair  words.  This 
may  succeed  for  a  while,  but  not  for- 
ever. I  think  this  end  of  the  road  has 
come  for  this  unseemly  and  hyp>ocritical 
farce. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virgiiia  for  his  strenuous 
efforts  to  bring  tlie  record  out  into  the 
that  many  of  his  col- 
leagues will  agret  that  he  deserves  our 
thanks  and  the  thanks  of  the  many  in- 
their  workers  who  have 
ow-cost  imports.  They 


imports  that  have 
past  few  years. 


dustries   and 
been  swamped  by 
are  waking  up. 

-Imports  are  orlce  more  on  the  rise. 
July  imports  werp  up  16  percent  from 
those  of  June. 

The  executive  branch  would  be  well 
advised  after  theje  many  years  to  take 
seriously  the  numi  tous  complaints  about 
come  to  us  within  the 
These  complaints  will 
no  longer  be  brushed  off  without  a  day  of 
reckoning. 


I  am  happy  to  join  in  a  strong  protest 
against  the  manner  in  which  the  escape 
clause  has  been  administered. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pirnu]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
must  act  soon  to  overhaul  outdated  tar- 
iff laws.  Until  then  there  should  be  a 
moratorium  on  negotiating  additional 
tariff  cuts.  Present  laws  do  not  effec- 
tively distinguish  between  fair  and  un- 
fair foreign  competition,  resulting  in 
serious  competitive  disadvantages  for 
many  industries  vital  to  our  national  de- 
fense. Literally  thousands  of  American 
jobs  and  scores  of  important  enterprises 
face  extinction  from  the  rising  tide  of 
low-cost  foreign  Imports.  I  believe  in  ex- 
panded world  trade,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  lowering  our  high  standard  of 
living  or  aggravating  the  existing  high 
level  of  unemployment.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  ultimate  strength  of  the 
free  world  depends  upon  our  maintain- 
ing a  healthy,  vigorous  economy.  I  am 
glad  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Moeller]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
add  my  voice  to  that  of  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  Representative  Cleveland  Bai- 
Lry.  in  protesting  the  lack  of  a  hearing 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
myself  and  73  of  my  colleagues. 

We  have  been  most  interested  In  the 
passage  of  resolutions  by  the  House  and 
Senate  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  no  further  tariff  reductions  be 
granted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
notwithstanding  the  authority  to  make 
such  reductions  contained  in  the  Tariff 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958. 

As  you  may  know,  on  January  26  of 
this  year,  I  submitted  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  122,  to  cari-y  out  this  pur- 
pose. I  feel  that  the  74  Memloers  of  the 
House  who  have  sponsored  similar  reso- 
lutions have  a  right  to  be  heard,  especial- 
ly in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  12  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  were  granted  such  a 
hearing  for  bills  they  had  introduced  to 
improve  duty  on  processed  shrimp  and 
to  establish  import  quotas  on  shrimp. 

The  10th  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio,  which  I  represent,  has  been  con- 
sidered an  area  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment.  The  foreign 
competition  coming  from  countries  with 
lower  standards  of  living,  with  much 
cheaper  labor  costs,  and  often  from  the 
countries  which  have  been  the  recipients 
of  literally  billions  of  dollars  of  economic 
assistance  from  the  United  States  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  has  hurt  the 
working  people  of  my  district. 


We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  effort 
to  lift  the  living  standards  and  improve 
the  economy  of  southeastern  Ohio.  We 
are  utilizing  every  form  of  technical  and 
financial  assistance  available  on  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  levels.  But  moet 
of  all,  we  are  utilizing  the  initiative, 
leadership  and  determination  of  the 
citizens  of  our  area.  We  do  not  want, 
nor  do  we  seek  any  handouts;  we  de- 
sire no  giveaway  programs.  But  we  do 
not  want,  and  we  feel  we  have  a  right  not 
to  expect,  our  Government  to  cut  the 
ground  from  under  our  efforts  at  this 
most  critical  time.  The  industries  and 
manufacturers  of  the  10th  District  have 
a  right  to  be  heard. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  I  and  my  73 
colleagues,  who  have  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing this  most  necessary  resolution,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  a  hearing — and 
that  the  Congress  adopt  this  resolution 
to  protect  the  native,  American  Indus- 
tries from  unwarranted  and  unjust  for- 
eign competition.  The  jobs  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  depend  on  it. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  the  time  for 
special  orders  in  this  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  is  growing  short.  I  have  an 
additional  30-minute  special  order  deal- 
ing with  the  maladministration  of  the 
Recipix>cal  Trade  Agreements  Act  in 
general  which  I  shall  offer  on  Monday 
next. 


FISH  FLOUR 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Patman).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pike]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
for  this  time,  not  so  much  in  order  to 
speak  about  a  bill  which  was  introduced 
on  Thursday,  as  to  speak  about  the  p>osi- 
tion  of  an  agency  of  our  Government 
which  has  made  such  a  bill  necessary. 

First,  as  to  the  bUl.  H.R.  9101.  which 
was  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  and  myself 
on  Thursday.  It  is  a  simple  bill,  eight 
short  lines,  but  I  believe  it  has  a  real 
significance  for  America  and  for  the 
1.500  million  people  of  the  world  who 
live  with  hunger. 

In  his  book,  entitled  "The  War  on 
World  Poverty,"  Harold  Wilson  says 
this : 

For  tlie  vast  majority  of  mankind  the 
moet  urgent  problem  is  not  war,  or  com- 
munism, or  the  cost  of  living,  or  taxation. 
It  is  hunger.  Over  1,500  million  people, 
something  like  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
population,  are  living  in  conditions  of  acute 
hunger,  defined  in  terms  of  identifiable  nu- 
tritional disease.  This  hunger  is  at  the  same 
time  the  effect  and  the  cause  of  the  pov- 
erty, squalor,  and  misery  in  which  they 
live. 

Something  can  be  done  about  it; 
something  has  been  done  about  it.  not 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  but  by  private 
industry.  But  an  agency  of  the  VS. 
Government,  acting  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, and  in  their  opinion  within  the 
letter  of  the  law,  is  blocking  private  in- 
dustry in  its  attempt  to  perform  a  serv- 
ice to  mankind. 

The  reason  people  throughout  the 
world  suffer  from  malnutrition  is  not 
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necessarily  the  lack  of  quantity  of  food, 
it  is  a  lack  of  quality  of  food.  The  bulk 
foods  which  the  people  of  the  world  eat, 
whether  wheat,  rice,  or  corn,  have  one 
basic  lack — protein. 

The  greatest  source  of  protein  in  the 
world  is  in  the  sea  around  us — fish. 

American  private  industry  has  devel- 
oped a  new  process  by  which  whole  fish 
are  made  into  flour — fish  flour — an  odor- 
less, tasteless  product  having  82  percent 
protein,  having  higher  protein  value 
than  either  skim  milk  or  beef,  second 
only  to  eggs  as  a  source  of  protein,  and 
at  14  cents  a  [>ound. 

The  process  was  developed  in  America, 
the  food  has  been  used  and  tested  around 
the  world.  The  Swedes  are  making  it 
and  using  it,  the  American  product  has 
been  shipped  all  over  the  world,  but  you 
cannot  buy  it  In  America.  Oh.  you  can 
buy  chocolate  covered  ants — you  can  buy 
grasshoppers.  I  have  been  in  a  restau- 
rant where  they  were  offering  African 
worms  as  a  dietary  delight,  but  you  can- 
not buy  American  flsh  flour. 

The  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  taken  the  position  that  a  food 
derived  from  whole  fish  is  adulterated. 
They  have  relied,  in  so  doing,  on  clause 
3.  section  402 (a>  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Dnig,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  which  is  the 
blunderbuss  clause,  saying  that  a  food 
is  adulterated  if  it  consists  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  any  filthy,  putrid,  or  decom- 
posed substance,  or  if  it  is  otherwise 
unfit  for  food.        i  | 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  says, 
simply,  that  "no  processed  seafood  prod- 
uct shall  be  deemed  to  consist  of  any 
such  substance  or  to  be  otherwise  unfit 
for  food  because  such  processed  seafood 
product  is  derived  from  whole  fish,  pro- 
vided such  product  is  processed  under 
sanitary  conditions  and  after  processing 
is  nutritious  and  in  no  manner  harmful 
to  the  health  of  consumers  thereof." 

No  one  wants  to  have  any  part  in  per- 
mitting people  to  eat  filthy  food.  That 
is  not  in  Issue,  but  let  us  talk  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  food  product  is 
made.  Dr.  Ezra  Levin,  developer  of  the 
process,  describes  it  as  follows : 

(a)  Fish  is  ground  and  subjected  to  sol- 
vent extracUon  with  1.2  dlchloroethane.  It 
requires  7  pounds  of  fat  solvent  for  1  pound 
of  flsh  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation. 
During  this  operation  flsh  oil  and  water  are 
removed.  All  other  oil  soluble  substances 
and  a  large  amount  of  any  solid  foreign 
matter  that  is  present  In  the  flsh  is  also 
removed.  In  this  operation  1  pouTtd  of  flsh 
is  concentrated  to  one-flfth  pound  at  meal. 
Thus,  the  first  phase  of  fish  fliour  production 
has  a  S5-to-l  wash  with  solvent  before  the 
residual  solvent  is  removed  by  evaporation. 
The  product  originalty  containing  15  percent 
protein  Is  now  7S  p«rcent  protein. 

(b)  Deodorlzation :  The  meal  Is  zk>w 
washed  with  hot  alcohol.  It  requires  15 
pounds  of  alcohol  to  remove  the  fish  odor 
and  taste  from  1  pound  of  flshmeal.  Dur- 
ing the  process,  part  of  the  carbohydrates, 
other  nonprotein  substances,  and  the  foreign 
matter  in  the  flsh  substances  remaining  after 
step  (a)  are  washed  out.  Thus  the  flsh 
which  has  been  washed  with  85  parts  of  boil- 
ing solvent  to  1  part  erf  flsh  is  now  subjected 
to  a  wash  of  15  parts  solvent  to  1  part  of 
flsh  before  the  resldunl  solvent  Is  evaporated. 
Pishmeal  omtaining  75  percent  protein  is 
now  a  ooooentratA  of  82  percent  protein. 


I  am  no  chemist,  but  to  those  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  who  are 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  whole  flsh 
are  used  in  the  manuf  acttire  of  fl-sh  flour 

1  would  like  to  compare  this  process  with 
the  process  by  which  whole  sardines  are 
put  In  cans.  Dr.  Levin  says  flatly  that 
the  resulting  fish  flour  would  be  the 
cleanest  food  product  marketed  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

We  eat  whole  clams,  whole  oysters, 
whole  anchovies  and  smelts.  We  are 
the  healthiest  Nation  on  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  session  we  have 
provided  medical  care  for  hogs,  we  have 
today  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $40 
million  to  send  the  Peace  Corps  on  its 
way  around  the  world.  But  the  Peace 
Corps  cannot  feed  the  hungry  of  the 
world.  The  sea  can.  Without  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  dime  by  the  Government. 
American  private  industry  can  lead  in 
this  process.  They  are  doing  their  best. 
but  their  hands  have  been  tied  by  the 
American  Government.  The  people  of 
the  world  are  going  to  say,  rightly,  "Why 
should  we  eat  anything  that  is  not  good 
enough  for  the  American  people?"  Let 
us  untie  the  hands  of  American  industry 
and  reap  the  bountiful  harvest  of  the 
sea  for  the  benefit  of  the  hungry  of  the 
world.  Let  us  start  by  treating  the  peo- 
ple of  America  as  well  as  we  treat  the 
hogs. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  who  has 
within  his  own  district  the  pilot  plant 
which  is  producing  this  tremendously 
valuable  food  product  and  who  was  fight- 
ing for  its  acceptance  by  the  American 
people  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration even  before  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  pleasure  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Pike]  who  has  pointed 
up  the  problem  we  are  facing  and  the 
relief  that  we  hope  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  week  ago  today  I  joined 
with  my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
PnoE]  in  filing  a  bill  that  would  clear 
the  way  for  worldwide  distribution  of  a 
food  which  could  do  for  the  age-old  prob- 
lem of  malnutrition  what  penicillin  and 
the  other  miracle  drugs  did  and  are 
doing  in  the  fight  against  infectious 
disease. 

This  remarkable  new  food,  which  we 
could  fairly  call  a  miracle  food,  comes 
from  the  sea.  It  is  a  processed  seafood 
known  as  flsh  flour,  but  more  accurately 
described  as  a  "whole  flsh  concentrate." 

This  is  a  food  that  2  billion  people 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  about — the 

2  billion  or  more  people  in  the  world  who 
today  either,  first,  go  to  bed  every  night 
of  their  lives  hungry,  with  only  slight 
hope  of  relief,  or  second,  those  people 
whose  hunger  is  mitigated  by  a  bowl  of 
beans  or  rice,  but  who  still  suffer  chronic 
starvation  from  an  inadequate  diet. 

Fish  flour  is  a  miracle  food  because 
a  few  spoonsful  a  day  can  provide  a 
family  in  some  underdeveloped  country 
with  Its  needed  requirement  of  animal 
proton.  It  contains  more  than  80  per- 
cent protein  by  weight,  yet  its  price  to 


the  consumer  is  only  a  few  cents  a  pound. 
Fish  flour  is  the  world's  cheapest,  most 
abimdant  and  biologically  richest  source 
of  protein.  Its  amazing  nutritional  value 
and  growth-promoting  characteristics 
have  been  proven  In  extensive  field  tests 
in  Latin  America  and  Africa. 

One  of  Its  chief  virtues  Is  an  ability 
to  withstand  adverse  storage  conditions. 
In  this  respect  it  is  particularly  suited  to 
the  tropics,  where  thousands  of  children, 
particularly  from  age  1  to  4  are  afflicted 
with,  and  in  many  cases  die  from,  a 
disease  called  kwashiorkor.  It  is 
caused,  simply,  from  an  Insufiacient  diet 
from  almost  the  time  of  birth,  and  it 
shrivels  the  muscles  and  tuists  the  bones 
of  youngsters  too  weak  to  even  support 
themselves  in  a  sitting  position. 

The  name  kwashiorkor  is  exported 
from  Ghana  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa, 
where,  to  a  native  mother,  it  literally 
means  the  "sickness  of  the  old  baby 
when  the  new  baby  comes." 

I  have  photographs  in  my  ofiBce  of  chil- 
dren who  were  transformed  from  almost 
hopeless  victims  of  kwashiorkor  to  plump 
and  healthy,  normal  appearing  chil- 
dren in  just  3  months  of  fish  flour  sup- 
plementation to  their  diet. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  full-scale 
distribution  of  fish  flour  to  these  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world  is  being 
thwaited  by  "esthetic"  considerations. 
It  is  deemed  tinfit  for  food  in  this  country 
because  it  is  made  from  whole  fish,  a  fact 
which  enhances  its  nutritional  value, 
rather  than  detracting  from  it.  and  a  fact 
that  should  not  keep  it  from  a  world 
where  the  demand  is  urgent  and  great. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has 
classified  fish  flour  as  an  "adulterated 
food."  as  defined  by  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  because  it  con- 
sists of  the  whole  fish. 

There  is  absolutely  no  qxiestion  as  to 
fish  flour's  wholesomeness  as  a  food,  or 
its  potential  effectiveness  in  combating 
malnutrition,  a  hmnan  affliction  which 
annually  claims  more  victims  than  can- 
cer, malaria  and  tuberculosis  combined 
because  it  is  a  condition  that  weakens 
the  body,  reduces  resistance  and  opens 
the  way  for  attack  by  other  diseases. 

The  bills  filed  by  Mr.  Pike  and  my- 
self—HH.  9101  and  B.R.  9102— provide 
that  no  processed  seafood  product  shall 
be  considered  adulterated  or  unfit  for 
human  consumption  simply  because  it  is 
derived  from  whole  flsh.  This  is  a  rea- 
sonable provision  and  one  that  would  re- 
move the  only  obstacle  to  the  production 
and  distribution  of  a  food  that  offers 
not  only  great  promise  to  our  foreign  aid 
program,  in  such  endeavors  as  food  for 
peace,  but  could  prove  to  be  a  major 
boon  to  our  ailing  American  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

Tomorrow,  I  have  been  informed  by 
Commissioner  Larrick.  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  will  publish  a  pro- 
posed standard  of  identity  for  fish  flour 
in  the  Federal  Register.  It  is  expected 
that  the  FDA  will  conduct  an  adminis- 
trative hearing  on  the  subject  sometime 
this  fall.  Congressional  support,  as  well 
as  public  opinion,  could  play  a  vital  role 
in  obtaining  a  favorable  result  from  this 
hearintr. 
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I  realize  there  Is  no  opportunity  for 
congressional  ac;ion  on  fish  flour  legis- 
lation this  sessio^  But,  I  feel  I  should 
not  let  pass  an  opportunity  to  seek  sup- 
port among  my  tolleagues  in  the  House 
in  our  campaigni  to  free  this  important 
food  discovery  from  a  regulation  that  is 
unnecessarily  restrictive  in  this  case. 

Rejecting  fish  fiour  on  the  grounds 
that  it  might  be  esthetlcally  objection- 
able to  someone,  would  be  as  ridiculous 
and  as  tragic  as  banning  penicillin  from 
use  by  the  medi  ;al  world  because  it  is 
derived  from  meld. 

I  am  not  ovei  stating  the  case  when 
I  say  that  fish  f  our  can  be  more  than 
a  food.  It  can  je  an  effective  weapon 
in  our  global  war  for  p>eace,  in  the  free 
world's  struggle  igainst  powerful  forces 
in  the  world  tod-iy  which  trade  on  hu- 
man privation,  qn  hunger  and  on  dis- 
content. 

The  new  administration  has  pledged 
itself  to  helping  I  ireak  the  bonds  of  mass 
misery;  in  a  dranatic  new  product  like 
fi.sh  flour,  we  a:'e  given  an  important 
tool  to  fulflU  this  pledge.  I  hope  that 
administrative  a(  tion  by  Food  and  Drug 
will  provide  the  necessary  relief.  If  this 
hope  the  Congress  will 
act  favorably  o4  this  matter  early  in 
1962. 
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to  commend  Secretary  Goldberg  and 
Commissioner  John  Holcombe  for  the 
firm,  but  fair  and  objective,  manner  in 
which  they  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
have  continued  to  adiminister  this  act. 

THE    APPROACH    OF    SECRETAKT    IdTCHXLL 

The  basic  approach  to  enforcement  of 
the  Landrimi-Griffin  Act  was  fixed  at  the 
very  outset  by  former  Secretary  James 
P.  Mitchell.  Shortly  after  the  act  was 
passed  he  announced  that  it  would  be 
enforced  "as  Congress  intended,  for  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  individual 
workers  and  the  public."  He  stated  also 
that  "no  honest  trade  unionists  or  their 
organizations,  or  any  honest  employers 
have  cause  to  fear  that  this  law  will 
harass  them  in  the  execution  of  their 
legitimate  activities.  But  crooked  union 
leaders  or  corrupt  employers  will  be 
dealt  with  summarily  whenever  they  are 
found." 

SZCRETARY  GOLDBERG'S  VIEW 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  evalua- 
tion of  the  act  has  come  from  one  of 
labor's  most  able  advocates.  Secretary 
of  Labor  Goldberg.  Secretary  Goldberg 
has  described  the  act  as  "only  the  mini- 
mum standard  of  conduct"  by  which 
"labor  oi-ganizations  and  their  leaders" 
should  be  governed.  The  following  ex- 
cerpts are  taken  from  Mr.  Goldberg's 
discussion  of  the  act  before  a  union  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia: 

"The  law  prescribes  a  set  of  standards 
that  were  drawn  to  assure  ethical  conduct 
In  specific  areas.  The  good  conscience  of  a 
labor  leader,  charged  as  he  is  with  wide 
responsibilities  for  human  welfare  and  bet- 
terment, win  Indicate  to  him  a  much  higher 
range  of  ethical  imperatives. 

The  national  interest  and  private  Interests 
are  converging  lines,  and  the  place  for  a 
labor  organization  is  parallel,  not  tangent, 
to  the  direction  of  progress. 

The  law.  however  they  feel  about  It. 
should  serve  only  as  a  minimum  standard 
for  labor  leaders.  As  I  Intend  to  administer 
it  fairly  and  forcefully,  so  they  should  In- 
tend to  seek  far  beyond  it  for  the  criteria  on 
which  to  judge  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
duty. 

The  American  laix>r  leader  must  be  pre- 
pared to  view  as  a  privilege  the  opportunity 
to  bear  the  weight  of  moral  obligation  accru- 
ing to  any  position  of  high  leadership.  In 
this  respect,  the  law  is  at  best  a  reminder  of 
his  responsibilities,  and  he  ought  to  feel 
personally  obliged  to  Improve  upon  the  mini- 
mum standards  it  sets. 

In  a  recent  report  to  Congress  on  en- 
forcement of  the  act  during  the  past 
year.  Secretary  Goldberg  stated  that  the 
law  has  been  enforced  "with  common- 
sense  and  fairness"  and  that  although 
over  1,900  violations  were  found,  more 
than  98  percent  of  them  were  corrected 
voluntarily : 

Recourse  to  legal  action — 

He  said — 
was  necessary  in  only  33  Instances. 

The  Secretary  reported  that — 
a    fair    and    cooperative    attitude   has   been 
prevalent  among  the  vast  majority  of  those 
affected  by  the  law. 

COMMISSIONER    HOLCOMBE'S   ROLZ 

Enforcement  of  a  major  part  of  the 
Landriun-GriflBn  Act  is  in  the  hands  of 
labor's    friends.    The    Department    of 


Labor  is  required  by  law  to  foster,  pro- 
mote and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage 
earners  of  the  United  States.  However, 
to  his  credit,  the  Department's  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor-Management  Repoi-ts, 
Mr.  John  L.  Holcombe,  who  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  act,  has 
indicated  little  patience  concerning  some 
of  the  "dire  predictions  "  made  at  the 
time  the  act  was  passed: 
These  various  fears — 

He  asserts — 

were    simply    myths    and    the    record    shows 
that  they  have  not  been  substantiated. 

He  states  that  the  act  is  being  vigor- 
ously enforced  against  willful  violators, 
but  that  it  is  being  applied  with  "reason 
and  fairness"  and  with  primary  empha- 
sis on  "voluntary  compliance."  The 
following  are  some  excerpts  from  an 
address  by  Commissioner  Holcombe  in 
which  he  discussed  a  year  and  a  half's 
experience  under  the  act: 

Where  are  we  now,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  after  the  enactment  of 
LMRDA.  often  referred  to  as  the  Landruin- 
Griffln  Act?  Have  the  fears  which  were 
voiced  in  September  of  1959  by  a  number  of 
labor  leaders  and  others  really  come  to  pass? 

DIRE   PREDICTIONS 

I  am  sure  we  all  remember  the  numerous 
predictions  that  able  and  dedicated  omcers 
of  unions  would  quit  their  posts  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act. 

First  of  all.  It  was  said,  they  would  not 
want  to  continue  In  office  because  the  re- 
porting tasks  were  too  burdensome.  Sec- 
ondly, it  was  pointed  out,  union  officers 
would  resign  or  refuse  to  stand  for  reelection 
because  of  the  severe  penalties  for  willful 
violations  of  reporting  obligations. 

PEARS  UNFOUNDED 

Honest  officers  have  learned  that  there's  no 
reason  for  them  to  fear  either  fines  or  jail 
sentences.  Although  many  thousands  of 
errors  were  included  in  the  reports  filed  with 
us  in  the  past  year,  not  one  union  officer  has 
been  taken  to  court  for  reporting  error. 
Of  course,  here  I'm  not  including  those  cases 
of  outright  embezzlement. 

PAPER    WORK   LESS  THAN    SEPOSE 

Another  great  fear  Involved  what  was 
thought  of  as  a  backbreaklng  burden  of 
paperwork.  It  was  said — forcefully  and  re- 
peatedly—that the  reporU  required  by  the 
act  would  be  killing. 

But  again,  the  predictions  of  what  the  sit- 
uation would  be  didn't  jibe  at  all  with  what 
the  situation  actually  turned  out  to  be. 
Instead  of  more  paperwork,  union  officers 
found  the  load  lighter  than  before  LMRDA. 

As  soon  as  the  act  was  in  effect,  a  regula- 
tion was  issued  canceling  reports  previously 
required  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  for 
which  LMRDA  reporting  can  substitute. 
Then  we  acted  under  the  authority  given  by 
Congress  to  provide  an  abbreviated  report- 
ing form  for  small  unions.  •  •  •  Over  70  per- 
cent of  the  reporting  labor  organtzatl(MU 
are  now  eligible  to  use  this  short  form. 

We  were  happy  about  this,  but  we  were 
not  satisfied.  •  •■  •  So  the  Labor  Department 
and  the  Treasury,  after  some  dlsctisslon, 
worked  out  an  agreement.  Under  this  pact, 
a  copy  of  the  report  required  by  the  act  is 
accepted  in  place  of  two  of  the  three  pages 
required  to  be  filed  annually  •  •  •  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

REPORTS  UNDER  PRIOR  LAW 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  small  local  union. 

Just    a    years    ago   such    an    organization 

would  have  had  quite  a  paperwork  burden. 
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It  would  have  had  to  file  a  six-page  R-1  re- 
port with  the  Department  of  Labor.  It 
would  also  have  had  to  file  a  report  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  report  bad  been  filed  with  the 
Labor  Department,  a  non-Communist  affi- 
davit for  each  union  officer  (the  average  was 
nine),  a  certificate  Identifying  the  current 
officers  of  the  union  (these  averaged  fo\ir), 
a  certificate  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
financial  report,  and,  finally,  the  three-page 
form  990  that  I  mentioned  a  minute  ago. 

Today  the  same  union  has  to  file  only  a 
financial  report  which  can  be  submitted  on 
both  sides  of  the  one  sheet  of  paper — a  one- 
page  amendment  to  the  initial  labor  organi- 
zation information  report  (but  only  if  there 
has  been  a  change  In  bylaws,  officers,  etc.), 
and  one  page  of  the  form  990  together  with 
a  copy  of  this  same  financial  report. 

Contrary  to  the  predictions  and  the  alle- 
gations, the  paperwork  burden  has  been  re- 
duced— and  reduced  very  sharply.  Before 
the  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act,  the  report- 
ing bvu-den  averaged  23  pages.  Today  It 
amounts  to  only  four  pages. 

These  are  the  facts — and,  as  it  must, 
another  myth  has  been  exploded  by  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  situation  really  Is,  not  what 
some  folks  imagine  it  to  be. 

It  was  asserted  that  there  would  be  a  flood 
of  Utlgatlon  under  title  I.  the  "Bill  of 
Rights."  It  was  said  that  union  members 
would  feel  free  to  disrupt  union  meetings 
and  that  presiding  officers  would  be  helpless. 
All  sorts  of  evils  were  forecast. 

In  the  first  year  and  a  half,  there  have 
been  a  very  few  civil  actions  against  labor 
organizations  that  have  been  Initiated  by 
union  members  who  believe  their  rights  un- 
der title  I  had  been  infringed. 

What  has  happened  is  simply  that,  in 
those  labor  organizations  where  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  had  not  always  been 
practiced,  we  have  seen  improvements.  We 
have  seen  some  significant  changes  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

At  the  same  time,  both  the  rank-and-file 
members  and  the  officers  of  unions  have 
come  to  understand  that,  while  title  I  •  •  • 
also  says:  "that  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Impair  the  right  of  a  labor  organ- 
ization to  adopt  and  enforce  reasonable  rules 
as  to  the  responsibility  of  every  member 
toward  the  organization  as  an  institution. 

ELECTION     violation:      EXAMPLE     OP     ENPORCE- 
MENT  APPROACH 

We  seek  correction  of  any  improprieties  if 
such  correction  can  be  obtained. 

Let  me  again  give  you  one  of  our  cases  as 
an  example. 

This  case  concerns  a  local  of  the  United 
Steel  workers  of  America  In  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  Last  year  we  received  a  complaint 
from  a  member  who  has  sought  office,  and 
from  other  members  of  the  union,  alleging 
violations  of  the  LMRDA's  election  provi- 
sions in  the  local's  election. 

The  complainant  had  been  a  candidate 
for  president  In  the  election.  The  an- 
noimced  result  for  the  election  was  809 
votes  for  the  incumbent  and  623  votes  for 
the  complainant. 

Prom  the  ensuing  investigation,  we  found 
definite  indications  of  a  failure  to  conduct 
a  secret  ballot  election.  For  example,  we 
obtained  sworn  statements  from  a  number 
of  members  who  had  been  checked  off  as 
having  voted  and  who  asserted  they 
had  been  out  of  town,  attending  a  wedding, 
training  with  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and 
so  forth.  "Stuffing"  of  the  ballot  box  be- 
came evident  as  the  Investigation  advanced. 
It  was  only  one  of  the  irregularities  that 
was  found. 

With  overwhelmitxg  evidence  compiled  in 
favor  of  the  complainant,  the  international 
union— the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica— decided  to  enter  the  case  to  remedy  the 


exposed  violation.  The  International  union 
sent  in  an  administrator,  to  insure  a  fair 
election  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclo- 
sure Act,  basing  their  action  on  the  evidence 
of  the  Federal  investigators. 

The  new  election  was  held.  The  com- 
plainant won  the  office  of  president,  receiv- 
ing 933  votes.  His  opponent,  the  previous 
winner,  received  321  votes  and  a  third  can- 
didate got  54.  In  fact,  all  of  the  victorious 
candidates  in  the  previous  election,  except 
one  vice  president,  were  defeated. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  ENFORCEMENT  DURING  THE  PAST 
TZAR 

It  appears  that  the  labor  reform  law 
has  been  enforced  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing voluntary  compliance  and  this  is  as 
it  should  be.  However,  this  does  not 
mean  that  there  have  been  no  serious 
violations. 

The  statistics  set  forth  below  are  based 
upon  a  report  recently  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the 
past  fiscal  year: 


Type  of  alleged  violation 


Total,  all  alleged  violations 

Illegal  restriction  of  rights  of  union  members 

Failure  to  provide  copies  of  agreements 

Inadequate  reports  to  BLMR  under  title  U 

Reports  of  labor  organizations 

Reports  of  union  officers  and  employees 

Reports  of  employers  and  labor  consultants 

Trusteeships 

Illegal  election  procedures 

Breach  of  fiduciary  responsibilities  by  union  officers 

Embeztlement , 

Other 

Inadeauate  bonding  of  union  officers  or  employees.. 

Ineligible  persons  holding  union  ofiice 

I'nder  Communist  prohibition 

I'nder  convict  prohibition 

Bribery  and  extortionate  picketing 

Illegal  diitcipline  of  union  members , 

Deprivation  of  members'  rights  through  violence 

Miscellaneous , 


Total 


5,7»2 


80 

214 

3,608 


3,2tW 
178 
261 


144 
414 
S02 


174 

418 


311 
130 

35 

92 
9 

IS 
107 

72 


Active 


2,251 


1 

43 

1.676 


1,380 
105 
101 


S3 

65 

224 


lOS 
110 


130 
22 

5 
16 

3 

2 
22 

8 


Voluntary 
compliance 


11,882 


0 

123 

1,S00 


1,480 
19 
22 


3S 
52 
14 


0 
14 


137 
137 
0 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Legal 
actions 


33 


0 
14 
14 


14 
0 


'  98  iwrwnt. 


COURT    ACTIONS 

Election  cases 


Defendant :  Independent  Petroleiun 
Workers  Union  of  Bayway,  N.J. 

Location :  Linden,  VJ. 

Alleged  violation:  The  union  had  failed 
to  provide  adequate  safeguards  to  insiire  a 
fair  election. 

Result:  June  10,  1961 — Election  invali- 
dated by  a  consent  decree  in  Federal  court. 
New  election  ordered,  supervised  by  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  within  75  days. 

Defendant :  United  Association  of  Journey- 
men it  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and 
Pipefittlng  Industry  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  Local  No.  188. 

Location:   Savannah,  Oa. 

Alleged  violation:  The  union  discrim- 
inated against  a  candidate,  violated  its  con- 
stitution by  permitting  apprentices  to  vote, 
and  used  union  funds  to  promote  the  can- 
didacies  of    inctmibent   officers. 

Filed  In  court:  September  9.  1960,  U.S. 
district  court  in  Augusta,  Ga. 

Defendant:  Independent  Workers  Union 
of  Florida. 

Location:  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Alleged  violation:  The  union  had  failed  to 
give  the  statutory  notice  required  and  to 
provide  adequate  safeguards  to  Insure  a  fair 
election. 

Result:  January  4,  1961 — Election  invali- 
dated by  Federal  court  order.  New  election 
ordered,  supervised  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
within  75  days.  Election  reran  February  28, 
1961,   under  Secretary's  supervision. 

Defendant:   National  Maritime  Union. 

Location:  New  York,  N.Y, 

Alleged  violation:  The  union  failed  to  in- 
sure the  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  and  violated 
the  election  provisions  of  the  act  by  other 
conduct.  Including  the  violation  of  its  own 
constitution  and  the  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  instu-e  a  fair  election 
as  required  by  Federal  law. 

Filed  in  court:  October  3,  1960,  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  In  New  York  City. 


Defendant:  Banana  handlers  of  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Association,  Local 
No.  1800. 

Location:  New  Orleans,  La. 

Alleged  violation:  The  union  had  failed 
to  afford  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  in  an  election  of 
general  officers. 

Filed  in  court:  October  14,  1960.  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

Defendant:  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  District  Lodge  No.  70. 

Location:  Wichita,  Kans. 

Alleged  violation:  Observers  prop>erly  des- 
ignated by  certain  candidates  were  not  per- 
mitted to  adequately  observe  the  casting  of 
ballots,  the  registering  of  voters,  or  the 
counting  of  votes;  ballots  were  or  may  have 
been  altered  or  substituted  when  allowed 
to  be  retained  by  certain  candidates  and 
their  supporters;  and  the  union  failed  to 
provide  adequate  mail  notice  of  the  elec- 
tions as  required  by  the  law. 

Filed  in  cotirt:  October  22.  1960,  UJ3.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Kansas, 
Wichita. 

Defendant:  International  Hod  Carriers' 
Building  &  Common  Laborers*  Union  of 
America,  Local  No.  11. 

Location:  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Alleged  violation:  The  union  violated  the 
act,  and  its  constitution  by  not  electing 
officers  by  the  required  secret  ballot;  violated 
its  constitution  and  hence  the  law,  by  allow- 
ing voting  by  ineligible  transfer  members: 
and  failed  to  have  its  secretary  stamp  or 
mark  the  dues  book  of  each  voting  member. 

Filed  in  court:  October  21,  1960,  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh. 

Defendant:  International  Longshoremen's 
Association,  Great  Lakes  District. 

Location:  Buffalo,  N.Y.  (locals  from  Min- 
nesota to  New  York) . 

Alleged  violation :  Delegates  from  constitu- 
ent units  of  the  Great  Lakes  District  had 
been  permitted  to  vote  for  district  officers 
although   some  of   these   delegates  had   not 
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September  IJ^ 


[December   33,    1960,   T3S. 
tbe  Western  I>i8txict  of 

Hod    Carriers' 
Laborers'    Union    of 


themselves  been  elected  In  conformity  with 
the  Labor-Management's  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  and  wH  h  the  union's  own  con- 
stitution and  bylawt 

Filed   in  co\irt: 
District  Ck>urt  for 
New  York,  Buffalo. 

Defendant :     Inte^atlonal 
Building    &    Conux  on 
America.  Local  No.  1  142. 

Location;  Pascagcula,  Miss. 

Alleged  violation:  The  union  violated  the 
act  In  several  wajs,  including,  failure  to 
provide  adequate  safeguards  to  insure  a  fair 
election,  falliire  to  iifford  certain  members  a 
reasonable  opportuilty  for  the  nomination 
of  candidates,  fallire  to  provide  notice  of 
said  election  not  less  than  15  days  prior 
thereto  by  mailing  iiald  notice  to  each  mem- 
ber at  his  last  known  home  address,  fail- 
ure to  afford  to  eacti  member  one  vote,  fail- 
ure to  conduct  tho  election  in  accordance 
with  their  constitt  tlon  and  bylaws. 

Result:  Election  iwan  June  17  on  union's 
Initiative. 

Defendant:  Amiflllo  General  Drivers, 
Warehousemen  Ic  Helpers  Local  Union  No. 
577. 

Location:  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Alleged  violation  Illegally  ruled  certain 
members  In  good  standing  "Ineligible"  fol- 
lowing their  nomination  for  office  and 
"failed  and  refused"  to  place  on  the  bal- 
lot, as  a  candidate ,  the  name  of  a  mem- 
ber in  good  standi  ig  who  was  duly  nomi- 
nated. 

Piled  in  coiirt:  Mty  26.  1961.  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Norttern  District  of  Texas. 

Defendant:  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  Local  No.  J  201. 

Location:  Portlanl,  Oreg. 

Alleged  violation:  Failed  to  give  adequate 
notice  of  the  electisn,  denied  a  substantial 
niunber  of  member  i  their  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  confusion  lesulting  from  the  print- 
ing and  maiUng  of  ^wo  sets  of  ballots;  failed 
to  adequately  safeguard  excess  ballots;  failed 
to  check  the  ellglbilty  of  voters  as  required 
by  the  union's  constitution  and  bylaws. 

Piled  in  coxirt:  Miy  29,  1961,  UJ3.  District 
Court   for   the   Dlst-ict   of   Oregon. 

Defendant:  Teamsters  Automotive  Em- 
ployees Union  Local  No.  78. 

Location:  Oaklanc .  Calif. 

Alleged  violation:  The  union  illegally  dis- 
qualified certain  members  in  good  stand- 
ing as  candidates  far  office  following  their 
nomination. 

FUed  in  court:  Jime  1.  1961,  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  California. 

Defendant:  Asocii.cion  Insular  de  Guard- 
lanes  de  Puerto  Rico,  Ind. 

Location:   Puerto  de  Tierra.  San  Juan. 

Alleged  violation  The  union  interfered 
with  and  denied  the  right  of  a  member  to  be 
a  candidate  £ind  to  hold  office  by  permitting 
two  leaders  of  oth>r  unions  to  enter  the 
nomination  meetinj  and  threaten  reprisals 
if  the  member  was  nominated;  refused  to 
acknowledged  nominations  and  failed  to  list 
as  candidates  the  nj  xaes  of  certain  members 
In  good  standing  who  were  nominated  for 
office;  failed  to  list  properly  the  office  for 
which  certain  candidates  were  nominated; 
failed  to  send  an  slectlon  notice  by  mall 
to  each  member  in  good  standing  not  less 
than  15  days  prior  to  the  election;  failed 
to  give  reasonable  notice  of  the  offices  to  be 
filled  by  the  electiou  and  of  the  time,  place 
and  proper  form  of  i  lubmitting  nominations. 

Piled  in  court:  Ji  ne  9,  1961,  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Defendant :  Marin  s  Cooks  &  Stewards  Un- 
ion. 

Location:   San  Priincisco,  Calif. 

Alleged  violation:  Failure  to  provide  every 
member  the  right  to  support  the  candidate 
of  his  choice.  wUhout  improper  inter- 
ference or  reprisal;  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  insure  a  fair  election; 
denial  of  the  right  x>  vote  to  a  large  num- 
ber   of    members;    ]  allure    to    distribute    a 


candidate's  expense  to  all  members  in  good 
standing;  failxire  to  mall  to  each  member 
at  his  last  known  home  address  notice  of 
the  election  not  leas  than  IS  days  prior  to 
the  election;  Illegal  publication  in  the  un- 
ion newspaper  of  statements  which  pro- 
moted the  candidacy  of  certain  persona. 

PUed  in  court:  June  23,  1961,  U£.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
California.  Southern  Division. 

Defendant:  Olson  Rug  Co..  Inc. 

Location:  Chicago,  111. 

Alleged  violation:   Refusal  to  file  reports. 

Piled  in  court:  April  26.  1961,  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Defendant:  Illinois  State  Dete'tive 
Agency,  Inc. 

Location:  Chicago.  111. 

Alleged  violation :  Refusal  to  file  reports. 

Piled  in  court:  April  26,  1961.  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

Embezzlement  cases 

Charles  Basaman,  president,  IBEW,  Local 
No.  1957,  Newark,  N.J.  Pleaded  guilty. 
Sentenced  in  November  1960  to  1  year  on 
first  count,  two  1-year  sentences  on  other 
counts  to  run  concurrently  with  first  year. 
Sentence  suspended  and  placed  on  probation 
for  4  years  after  the  first  year. 

Owen  L.  Lawson,  business  manager  and 
secretary-treasurer,  Plumbing  &  Pipe-fitting 
Union,  Local  No.  205,  Tulsa,  Okla.  Con- 
victed February  27  on  nine  counts  of  em- 
bezzlement. Sentenced  to  2  years  imprison- 
ment. Notice  of  appeal  filed  on  March  17, 
1961. 

Armand  Palmerlne,  former  president.  In- 
ternational Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuild- 
ing Workers,  Local  No.  61,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pleaded  guilty  on  January  23.  Sentenced  to 
2  years.  Judge  suspended  21  months  of 
sentence  on  condition  that  $1,600  be  repaid 
during  probation. 

John  O.  Haverllck.  treasurer.  United  Pa- 
perworkers.  Local  No.  420,  Castleton-on- 
Hudson.  N.Y.  Pleaded  guilty.  Sentenced  in 
June  to  2  years.     Put  on  probation. 

Elizabeth  Dudley,  former  treasurer.  Com- 
mercial Telegraphers.  Local  No.  142,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Pleaded  guilty  on  February  28.  Sen- 
tenced on  April  10.  1961,  to  3  months.  Sus- 
pended. 

Abraham  Valnstein,  fonner  secretary- 
treasurer,  IBT.  Local  No.  826.  New  York 
City.  Sentenced  in  December  to  2  years' 
imprisonment.  Suspended  and  placed  on 
probation   for  2    years. 

Theodore  R.  Kosklnski.  former  business 
manager.  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees  & 
Bartenders  International  Union  (culinary 
workers) ,  Local  No.  226,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
Indicted  December  20,  1960.    Embezzlement. 

Robert  E.  Pappas,  former  business  man- 
ager. Hotel  8c  Restaurant  Employees  tt 
Bartenders  International  Union  (culinary 
workers).  Local  No.  226.  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
Sentenced  cm  May  1.  1961,  to  1  year  and  1  day. 

Albert  Encinas  Ring,  former  secretary- 
treasurer.  San  Diego  Printing  Pressmen's  & 
Assistants  Union.  Local  No.  140,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Sentenced  January  31,  1961.  to  6-year 
sentence;  suspended.  Put  on  probation  and 
ordered  to  make  full  restitution. 

Dorothy  Watford,  former  financial  secre- 
tary. International  Woodworkers  Union, 
Local  No.  5-390.  Suffolk,  Va.  Indicted  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1961.     Embezzlement. 

Henry  Miller,  chairman  of  Baltimore  Typo- 
graphical Union,  Baltimore,  Md.  Indicted 
March  14,  1961.     Embezzlement. 

Stoy  Decker,  former  president  and  chief 
business  agent.  International  Teamsters  Un- 
ion Local  No.  86,  Louisville,  Ky.  Sentenced 
on  April  13,  to  14  years  and  $10,000  fine. 

Union  members'  bill  of  rights 
The  "Bill  of  Rights"  title  of  the  Landrum- 
Grlffin  Act  is  designed  to  ensure  that  union 
members  enjoy  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  assembly,  and  the  right  to  sue,  as  well  as 
protection  from  arbitrary  discipline  and  ar- 
bitrary financial  exactions.    This  title  of  the 


act  is  not  enforced  directly  by  the  Oovem- 
ment.  Union  members  themselves  are  given 
the  right  to  bring  civil  enforcement  suits 
in  the  Federal  courts.  Information  cover- 
ing all  such  suits  is  not  readily  available, 
however,  the  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  stated  recently  that — 
"the  flood  of  litigation  in  the  Federal  courts 
that  some  opponents  of  the  bill  of  rights 
feared  has  not  materialized.  Reported  de- 
cisions have  been  rendered  in  only  20-odd 
cases,  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  cases  were  dismissed  on  the  ground 
that  title  I  did  not  encompass  the  right  al- 
leged by  the  plaintiff-member  or  did  not 
apply  retroactively,  or  that  the  plaintiff  had 
not  exhavisted  available  internal  remedies." 
The  fact  that  the  act  permits  such  suits, 
many  observers  believe,  has  resulted  in 
numerous  voluntary  improvements  in  the 
attitudes  and  procedures  of  many  labor 
organizations. 

Organization  and  recognition  picketing 
The  picketing  abuses  covered  by  the 
Landrum-Grlffln  Act  (except  extortionate 
picketing)  are  dealt  with  as  unfair  labor 
practices  by  the  National  lAbor  Relations 
Board.  These  include  organizational  and 
recognition  picketing  by  one  union  where 
another  is  lawfully  recognized,  where  a  union 
representation  election  has  been  held  within 
12  months,  or  where  the  picketing  continues 
tar  30  days  without  a  representation  election 
petition  beln«  filed  with  the  NLRB.  The 
Board  is  directed  to  expedite  action  on  such 
petitions.  The  right  to  engage  In  legitimate 
publicity  picketing  is  preserved.  A  report 
by  the  General  Counsel  of  NLRB  covering 
the  calendar  year  1960  lists  the  following 
actions  under  these  provisions: 

New  ULP  charges  filed  under  Landrum- 
Orlflln 439 

Disposition  of  these  charges: 

1.  Withdrawal  or  dismissal 37* 

2.  Settlement  agreement 54 

8.  Litigation 33 

Petitions    for    expedited    election    filed 

under  Landrum-Grlffln 125 

Disposition  of  these  petitions: 

1.  Withdrawal  or  dismissal.. 61 

2.  Elections  (won  by  unions — 20) 66 

Labor  racketeering  prosecutions  under  other 
law* 

The  Landrum-Grlffln  Act  supplemented 
previous  labor  racketeering  laws.  The  Hobbs 
Act  of  1934,  for  example,  prolilbiU  interfer- 
ence with  InterstAte  commerce  by  extortion 
and  Taft-Hartley  prohibits  bribery  of  union 
representatives  by  employers.  The  Landrum- 
Grlffln  Act  supplements  these  statutes  by 
prohibiting  any  demand  of  money  by  a  union 
for  giving  truck  operators  the  privilege  of 
loading  or  unloading  their  trucks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  record  of 
the  past  2  years  has  amply  Justified  the 
legislative  action  taken  by  Congress  In 
1959.  In  addition,  I  am  convinced  thaU; 
the  workers  of  America,  in  increasing 
numbers,  realize  that  the  law  was  en- 
acted in  their  best  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  my  very 
able  colleague  and  good  friend,  the  co- 
author of  this  legislation,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Landrum]. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
should  like  again  to  acknowledge  for  the 
record  the  very  able  and  careful  work 
which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
performed  in  developing  this  act  more 
than  2  years  ago.  For  more  than  a  year 
we  were  associated  together  in  our 
thinking  and  in  our  efforts  to  put  to- 
gether something  that  would  correct  the 
evils  then  being  done  to  the  rank  and 
file   union  members   of   the   American 
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working  people  as  disclosed  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee in  the  other  body. 

At  about  the  time  that  we  were  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  floor  and  get- 
ting it  ready  for  the  President's  signa- 
ture 2  years  ago.  dire  predictions  were 
made  by  most  of  the  union  oflBcials  and 
by  many  partisan  people  that  this  was 
another  attempt  to  develop  legislation 
to  destroy  organized  labor  in  America. 

Today,  2  years  later,  we  find  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Hon- 
orable Arthur  Goldberg,  praising  its  ac- 
complishments. We  hear  from  Mr. 
John  L.  Holcombe,  the  Commissioner  in 
charge  of  this  Labor-Management  and 
Reporting  Disclosure  Act,  that  it  has 
done  much  to  relieve  these  abuses  of  the 
American  workingman  disclosed  by  the 
investigation  of  the  committee  of  the 
other  body.  j 

We  see  a  splendifl  accomplishment  by 
this  department  of  Mr.  Holcombe's  as 
will  be  more  carefully  noted  in  detail 
from  the  inclusion  in  the  Record  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  GRirnw] 
of  the  report  from  that  department, 
where  more  than  1,500  cases,  I  believe, 
have  been  settled  voluntarily,  and  that 
today  only  30  legal  actions  are  active 
under  the  bill. 

Beyond  the  accomplishments  of  those 
charged  with  its  enforcement,  and  be- 
yond the  accomplishments  of  the  union 
OflBcials  made  responsible  under  the  law 
to  account  to  the  union  member,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  much  mr^re  significant  report 
needs  to  be  made  to  the  people  about 
this  bill  at  this  time,  and  that  there  has 
come  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  there  has  come 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Michi- 
gan, hundreds  upon  himdreds  of  mes- 
sages in  person,  by  letter,  and  otherwise, 
from  the  rank-and-file  union  members  of 
America  now  expressing  thanks  for  the 
efforts  of  those  who  moved  out  front  to 
provide  the  first  basic  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  give  them  the  protection  they  so 
critically  needed  in  following  out  the 
purposes  of  their  organization. 

In  my  own  part  of  the  country  where, 
quite  frankly,  union  activity  as  it  is  now 
known  in  most  sections  of  the  country  is 
relatively  new.  there  were  many,  many 
fine  people,  members  of  the  union,  an- 
gry— and  I  suspect  that  would  be  about 
the  mildest  term  you  could  apply — at 
my  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  many  of 
those  from  the  same  section  of  the  coun- 
try, to  bring  this  law  to  fruition.  Today, 
each  time  I  am  privileged  to  see  and 
visit  with  one  of  those  who  had  that 
feeling  2  years  ago,  there  is  almost  a  uni- 
versal turnaround  and  expression  of 
thanks  on  their  part  for  providing  a  ve- 
hicle with  which  and  under  which  the 
rank-and-file  union  member  can  direct 
the  affairs  of  his  own  organization. 

As  I  said  at  the  close  of  the  debates 
on  this  legislation,  it  has  been  during 
the  time  that  the  law  was  being  devel- 
oped and  during  the  period  of  our  mem- 
bership here  in  Congress  since  it  be- 
came law.  a  genuine  pleasure  to  observe 
the  dedicated  effort  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  in  following  the  administration 
of  this  law  in  an  effort  to  develop  the 
need  for  amendments,  if  there  is  need, 
always  with  a  genuine,  single  purpose  in 


mind    of   helping    the   workingman   of 
America. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia for  his  eloquent  and  very  generous 
and  valuable  addition  to  my  statement. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  those  in  this  Nation  who  seek 
to  divide  our  citizens  into  two  distinct 
groups — labor  and  management. 

One  of  those  who  realizes  the  folly  of 
this  attempt  to  divide  us.  the  nonsense 
of  splintering  our  Nation  into  two  sepa- 
rate forces  is  our  colleague  who  just 
made  such  a  brilliant  and  enlightening 
speech,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
the  Honorable  Robert  P.  Griffin. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Con- 
gressman Griffin,  has  done  more  than 
any  other  man  In  this  chamber  to  re- 
move the  heat  from  the  controversy  of 
labor  reform  legislation  and  shed  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  this  subject. 

Our  colleague  from  Michigan  not  only 
has  a  tremendous  amount  of  research 
behind  him  on  this  problem,  he  also  has 
a  great  deal  of  practical  exp>erience  at 
his  fingertips. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Con- 
gressman Griffin,  has  worked  on  the  as- 
sembly line  in  automobile  plants.  He 
knows  the  problems  of  the  working  man. 
His  brother,  Eugene  Griffin,  is  the  pres- 
ident of  a  local  union  In  Pontlac,  Mich. 
His  father,  J.  A.  Griffin,  works  in  the 
Pontlac  motor  plant  in  my  district. 

All  of  us  will  remember  2  years  ago 
when  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Congressman  Griffin,  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  drafting  of  the  Landrum- 
Grlffln  labor  reform  bill;  many  will  re- 
call the  conference  committee  and  its 
distinguished  membership  at  that  time. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  that  conference 
committee  which  resolved  the  differences 
between  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  labor  reform  bill  is  now  President  of 
the  United  States. 

When  it  came  to  the  technical,  legal 
details  of  this  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts — now  the 
President  of  the  United  States— often 
consulted  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Congressman  Griffin,  con- 
cerning dlflRcult  and  complicated  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation. 

There  are  few  Members  of  the  House 
who  do  not  respect  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Congressman  Griffin's  intel- 
lect, his  outstanding  ability,  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  justice  and  fair  play 
in  our  Nation. 

In  the  use  of  his  considerable  abilities 
he  has  endeavored  to  unite  decent  Ameri- 
cans, to  throw  out  the  crooks  which 
Infested  some  of  our  labor  unions,  to 
punish  those  employers  who  took  unfair 
advantage  of  their  employees. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in  this 
salute  to  a  colleague  who,  in  a  few  short 
years,  has  made  a  lasting  contribution 
to  peace,  harmony,  and  justice  In  the 
vital  field  of  labor  and  industrial  rela- 
tions. 


Because  of  the  Labor  Reform  Act. 
more  union  members  now  have  a  voice  in 
the  activities  of  the  unions  which  repre- 
sent them  at  the  bargaining  table.  Be- 
cause of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Congressman  Griffin,  and  his  courage 
and  wisdom,  fewer  employers  are  now 
subject  to  intimidation,  to  threats,  to 
blackmail  attempts  by  those  unscrupu- 
lous gangsters  who  try  to  use  the  organ- 
ized labor  movement  as  a  steppingstone 
for  their  own  ambitions. 

In  the  interests  of  the  workingman 
and  his  freedom,  in  the  interests  of  the 
employer,  in  the  interest  of  our  national 
economy,  it  is  important  that  the  para- 
sites who  would  live  high  off  the  hog  at 
the  expense  of  employer  and  employee 
alike  be  forced  to  keep  their  hands  out 
of  the  cash  register. 

The  contribution  which  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Congressman  Griffin, 
has  made  to  a  more  active  voice  in  union 
affairs  by  members,  the  restoration  of 
free  and  honest  election  of  union  oflB- 
cials, and  the  establishment  of  collective- 
bargaining  procedures  based  upon  jus- 
tice and  equity  has  been  nothing  less 
than  tremendous. 

We  in  Michigan  are  especially  proud 
to  have  him  represent  our  home  State 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PARLIAMENTARY 
DEMOCRACY  IN  ASIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  is  presently 
holding  its  50th  Conference  in  Brussels, 
Belgium.  I  have  urged  the  US.  dele- 
gates again  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution  concerning  non-self-gov- 
erning territories  the  same  as  was  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  the  United  States  at 
the  47th  Conference. 

That  amendment  provided  "that  non- 
self-governing  nations  should  be  given 
consideration  equal  to  that  accorded 
non-self-governing  territories  in  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference." 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  present  U.S. 
delegates  will  request  equal  considera- 
tion for  non-self-governing  nations  as 
well  as  non-self-governing  territories, 
which  is  on  the  agenda. 

Last  year  at  the  49th  Conference  at 
Tokyo,  I  was  privileged  to  deliver  an 
address  on  the  subject  "The  Future  of 
Parliamentary  Democracy  in  Asia." 
My  presentation  of  some  of  the  facts  of 
Russian  Commimist  imperialism  so  en- 
raged the  Russians  that  their  spokes- 
man, Mr.  J.  I.  Paletskis,  asked  for  1 
minute  to  give  a  reply  to  my  speech  in 
which  he  stated  that  "We  will  leave  the 
Conference  if  such  expressions  are  ever 
used  here  again." 

My  address  delivered  at  the  49th  Con- 
ference of  the  Interparliamentary  Un- 
ion at  Tokyo  reads  as  follows: 

The   Ptjtuhe   of   Parliamentary   Democracy 
IN  Asia 

(By  the  Honorable  Michael  A.  Feighan,  of 
Ohio) 
When  we  speak  of  parliamentary  democ- 
racy   we    refer    to   a   form    of    government. 
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life.  That  form  of  govern - 
long  in  the  making  and  It 
symbolizes  the  ages-long  struggle  of  mankind 
toward  self-goviernment.  toward  progress, 
and  toward  thati  status  of  Individual  dignity 
which  befits  ev^y  member  of  the  human 
family. 

To  examine  the  future  of  parliamentary 
democracy  in  Asia  or  elsewhere  In  the  world, 
requires  a  common  understanding  of  terms 
and  political  objectives.  Otherwise,  our  ex- 
amination may]  serve  to  darken  already 
cloudy  misconceptions  about  both  parlia- 
ments and  democracy. 

A  parliament  is,  by  long  standing  tradi- 
tion and  usage,  uie  highest  law-making  body 
of  a  country.  How  laws  are  made  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  procedures  pertlnent»^  to  a 
given  parliameniary  body.  When  we  speak 
of  representative  self-goverronent.  however, 
we  touch  the  common  wheel  of  all  parlia- 
mentary bodies  worthy  of  the  name. 

In  representajtive  self-government  the 
common  man  determines  the  membership  of 
the  lawmaking  piachlnery  of  his  country. 
He  does  this  thrdugh  the  process  of  free,  pop- 
iilar  elections,  1^  which  he  has  a  choice  of 
candidates  presented  by  two  or  more  po- 
litical parties.  The  common  man  must  re- 
tain the  power  to  determine  who  shall  repre- 
sent him  in  the  ^naklng  of  laws  which  govern 
him,  and  this  power  must  be  exercised 
periodically  if  it  Is  to  have  democratic  mean- 
ing and  purpose. 

In  a  democrfcy  those  who  execute  the 
laws  are  subjecl  to  the  same  popular  con- 
trols as  those  who  make  the  laws.  It  is  this 
elective  control  by  the  conunon  man  of  the 
lawmaking  processes  and  the  execution  of 
those  laws  which  form  the  foundation  of 
parliamentary  democracy. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  under- 
standing we  can  observe  the  progress  of  par- 
liamentary democracy  in  many  areas  of  Asia. 

Our  gracious  hosts,  the  Japanese,  know 
the  meaning  of  representative  self-govern- 
ment. Their  commitment  to  self-govern- 
ment Is  firm,  as  witnessed  by  the  fact  they 
have  but  recently  passed  through  a  crucial 
test.  In  a  parliamentary  democracy  the  re- 
lationship of  the  majority  to  the  minority  Is 
of  singular  Impoitance.  Both  have  well  de- 
fined rights,  among  which  are  dissent  and 
the  opportunity  to  create  issues  which  can 
be  taken  to  the  jgeneral  electorate  for  reso- 
lution. But  both  have  responslbiliUes 
among  which  arej  the  maintenance  of  orderly 
procedures,  respict  for  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  constant  service  to  the  common 
good.  When  thd  minority  thwarts  the  will 
of  the  majority  and  disrupts  the  orderly 
processes  of  free  government,  parliamentary 
democracy  is  de  'eated  and  the  clear  threat 
of  dictatorship  is  present.  This  lesson  of 
history  is  well  known  to  all  who  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  self  government. 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  has  at- 
tained wide  acclaim  and  recognition  as  an 
Asian  exponent  <f  parliamentary  democracy. 
In  the  14th  year  faf  Its  national  Independence 
the  Philippine  Gpvernment  has  built  a  solid 
foundation  upon  which  a  progressive  and 
happy  future  for  pts  people  is  assured.  There 
a  people  confldeiit  of  their  destiny  enjoy  the 
full   fruits  of  their  labors. 

India  provides  solid  proof  of  progress  In 
the  exercise  of  ]  wirllamentary  democracy  In 
Asia.  In  the  Kerala  Province  of  that  great 
country,  xmdem.  x:ratlc  elements  sought  to 
impose  an  alien  <  lictatorshlp  upon  the  people 
by  the  abuse  of  ]  >arllamentary  and  executive 
authority.  The  Federal  Government  put  a 
stop  to  this  abase  through  free  elections. 
The  undemocrat  c  elements  were  turned  out 
of  office  by  the  people  and  the  open  threat 
of  an  alien  dlcUtorshlp  was  turned  back. 

The  case  of  Kerala  stands  as  a  warning  to 
all  newly  lnde{>e:  ident  nations  and  a  bright 
symbol  of  the  growing  strength  of  parlia- 
mentary democracy  in  Asia. 


Elsewhere  in  Asia  we  have  seen  the  politi- 
cal stresses  and  strains  as  free  peoples  nK>Ta 
forward  toward  secure,  stable,  representative 
forms  of  government.  Mistakes  have  been 
and  will  be  made  as  each  nation  feels  Its 
way  toward  those  forms  and  free  Institutions 
which  best  suit  the  people  concerned. 
Democracy  makes  room  for  experimentation 
but  Insists  that  the  results  of  such  ex- 
periments be  submitted  to  the  people  peri- 
odically fcM-  judgment.  The  only  sure 
measure  of  self-government  Is  the  willing, 
ness  of  Its  institutions  to  submit  to  the  un- 
fettered test  of  popular  support.  The  fact 
that  parliamentary  democracies  in  Asia  have 
endured  such  tests  marks  them  as  govern- 
ments responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  worthy  of  popular  support. 

But  here  in  Asia  do  we  not  see  In  some 
nations  the  antithesis  of  parliamentary 
democracy  Infiposed  upon  large  segments  of 
the  human  family.  I  speak  of  the  dictator- 
ship of  communism  which  rejects  all  the 
substantive  requirements  of  both  parliament 
and  democracy.  Under  that  reactionary 
system  Is  not  the  substance  of  government, 
the  very  life  of  a  nation,  held  in  the  grip 
of  a  small,  self-appointed,  elite  class?  The 
common  man  Is  required  to  vote  but  his 
vote  Is  restricted  to  candidates  selected  from 
the  elite  class.  He  is  denied  all  rights  to 
dissent,  and  to  object  means  catastrophe 
for  himself  and  his  family.  Are  not  the 
so-called  lawmaking  bodies  under  all  Com- 
munist regimes  nothing  more  than  rubber- 
stamps  for  decisions  taken  by  the  aristoc- 
racy of  tyranny,  rhose  decisions  are  never 
subject  to  the  unfettered  tests  of  popular 
support.  Under  that  system  there  Is  only 
one  party,  the  Communist  Party,  and  all 
genuine  political  parties  are  treated  as  here- 
sies or  subversive  movements. 

That  reactionary  dictatorship  which  now 
holds  the  people  of  mainland  China  In  hu- 
man bondage  seeks  to  extend  its  control  over 
all  the  Asian  nations  and  peoples.  Remem- 
ber Korea:  remember  North  Vietnam;  re- 
member Formosa;  remember  Tibet;  remem- 
ber the  latest  aggressions  along  the  common 
borders  with  India.  I  leave  it  to  the  able 
representatives  of  other  free  Asian  nations 
to  fill  In  the  record  of  subversion  and  aggres- 
sion which  marks  the  Red  regime  of  main- 
land China. 

Candor  requires  lis  to  measure  the  future 
of  parliamentary  democracy  In  Asia  with  a 
clear  vision  of  this  aggressive  threat  to  its 
survival.  I  have  said  that  parliamentary 
democracy  is  more  than  a  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  Is  a  way  of  life  that  has  been  long 
In  the  making.  Over  that  long  course  of 
development,  despote  and  dictators  have 
sought  to  thwart  this  highest  hope  of  the 
common  man — ^but  all  have  failed.  The  Red 
despots  and  dictators  of  this  moment  in 
history  will  also  fall.  The  future  of  parlia- 
mentary democracy  In  Asia  is  assured  be- 
cause the  politically  awakened  peoples  of 
this  vast  area  cannot  long  be  denied  the 
blessings  of  self-government. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Weaver  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck),  for  the  period  of  September 
15  to  September  30,  1961,  inclusive,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McPall),  for  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Carey,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
accoimt  of  official  business  as  a  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 

ROONEY. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PiKi,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ORnmN.  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  45  minutes  on  Tuesday 
next.  September  19,  1961. 

Mr.  Peighan,  for  5  minutes  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Daniels  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  JoHANSEN.  the  remarks  he  made  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today  on  an 
amendment  he  offered  to  section  5.  and 
to  include  extraneous  material  and  a 
newspaper  editorial. 

Mr.  Philbin  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Pike  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Short)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoiis  matter:) 

Mr.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Haley)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Peterson. 

Mr.  RoTisH, 

Mr.  DoRN. 

Mr.  EviNs  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bUls  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore: 

HJi.  3306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act,  1920,  with  respect  to  iU  applica- 
bility to  certain  vessels; 

H.R.  7371.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  SUte  and  Justice, 
the  judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  pxirposes; 

H.R.  7482.  An  act  to  amend  the  L4^e  Insur- 
ance Act  of  the  District  of  Colvunbla  ap- 
proved June  19.  1934.  as  amended;  and 

H.R.  7916.  An  act  to  expand  and  extend 
the  saline  water  conversion  program  being 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  announced 
his  signature  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  1540.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Indian  revolving  loan  fund. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.). 
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under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1961,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1308.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  reports  of  the  number  of 
officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  the  Army  Oeneral 
Staff  on  June  30.  1961,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  581,  8l8t  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1309.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency for  the  year  1960;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1310.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  Dnlted  States,  trans- 
mitting our  report  on  the  review  of  enforce- 
ment and  certification  activities  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  (PDA),  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(HEW),  September  1960;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1311.  A  letter  from  tne  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  as  of  July 
31,  1961.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  554,  82d 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1312.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Prob- 
lems during  the  period  July  1-December  31, 
1960,  pursuant  to  section  4(b)(5)  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (H.  Doc. 
241 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  1440.  An  act  to 
amend  the  act  approved  July  14,  1960  (74 
Stat.  626),  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
register  in  the  Department  of  Conunerce  of 
certain  motor  vehicle  operators'  licenses; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1181).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida:  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl. 
8465.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  shipment  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  Cuba, 
and  for  other  pur]>oses:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1182).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  House  Joint  Resolution  669. 
Joint  resolution,  to  waive  certain  provisions 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  so  as  to 
permit  the  agreement  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Prance  to  be 
made  Immediately  effective;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1183).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  7391.  A  bin  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  migratory  waterfowl  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wet  lands  and  other  essential  water- 
fowl habitat,  and  for  other  piu-poses  (Rept. 
No.  1184).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  460.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7723,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  303(a)  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949  by  increasing  per  diem 
rates  and  to  provide  reimbursement  under 
certain  circumstances  for  actual  expenses  In- 
cident to  travel;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1185).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  461.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8847,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
so  as  to  provide  that  certain  distributions  of 
stock  made  pursuant  to  orders  enforcing  the 
antitrust  laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  divi- 
dend distributions  but  shall  be  treated  as  a 
return  of  basis  and  result  In  gain  only  to  the 
extent  basis  of  the  underlying  stock  Is  ex- 
ceeded; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1186).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  462.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  9118,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  U  S.  Arms  Control  Agency;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1187).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  463.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  1990,  an  act  to 
amend  section  1362  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  so  as  to  further  protect  the  In- 
ternal security  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding penalties  for  malicious  damage  to  cer- 
tain conununlcatlons  facilities;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1188).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  464.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  7927,  a  bill  to  adjust 
postal  rates,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1189).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Supplemental  report  on  HJl. 
5751,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  require  the 
registration  of  certain  additional  persons  dis- 
seminating political  propaganda  within  the 
United  States  as  agents  of  a  foreign  princi- 
pal, and  for  other  purposes:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  309,  pt.  II).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H.R.  9217.  A  biU  to  provide  credit  for  non- 
postal  Government  service  for  longevity  pur- 
poses for  postal  field  service  employees  after 
6  years  of  continuous  service  in  the  postal 
field  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

HR.  9218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Arnold,  Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

H.R.  9219.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  encoiu-age  and  assist  the 
several  States  In  carrying  on  a  program  of 
forestry  research,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiire. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 

HJt.  9220.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
several  States  in  carrying  on  a  program  of 


forestry  research,  and  for  otho-  ptirposes;  to 
the  Conxmlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 
HJt.  9221.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  and  expansion 
of  public  community  junior  colleges;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  9222.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  income 
tax  deduction  for  certain  expenses  of  attend- 
ing colleges  and  universities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN: 
H.R  9223.  A  bill  to  provide  iat  recognition 
of  Federal  employee  unions  and  to  provide 
procedures  for  the  adjustment  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
Hit.  9224.  A  bin  to  assist  the  several  States 
In  establishing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  posthospital  aftercare  for  the  care, 
treatment,    and    rehabUitation    of    narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  9225.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  discov- 
ery of  gold,  the  development  of  gold  mines, 
and  the  production  of  domestic  gold;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
HJl.  9226.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949    with    respect    to    the    procurement    of 
property   and   services,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses;   to    the   Committee   on   Government 
Operations. 

ByMr.  JOELSON: 
HR.  9227.  A  bill  to  assist  the  several  States 
In   establishing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  posthospital  aftercare  for  the  care, 
treatment,    and    rehabilitation    of    narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
HR.  9228.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Arms 
Control  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
H.R.  9229.  A  blU  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  participation  in  the  Federal  old-age 
and  stUT?ivors  insurance  program  for  Individ- 
uals who  are  opposed  to  patrlclpatlon  In  such 
program  on  grounds  of  conscience  or  relig- 
ious belief;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS:  "; 

H.J.  Res.  573.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  redefine 
the  term  "treason"  to  include  activity  aimed 
toward  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  by  other  than  constitu- 
tional means,  by  the  Communist  Party  or  its 
successors,  or  by  others  with  similar  aims  and 
methods  whether  or  not  in  time  of  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Iti.  WRIGHT: 
H.J.  Res.  674.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
participation  of  the  United  States  In  parli- 
amentary conferences  with  Latin  American 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H  J.  Res.  675.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relative   to  equal   rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOGARTT: 
H  J.  Res.  576.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
calendar  year  1962  as  Cancer  Progress  Year; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.   Con.  Res.  898.  Concurrent  resolution, 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  South  Carolina  State  Student 
Legislature;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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ANDREWS: 

Resolution  opposing  the  Ped- 

Commisslon's  position 

frequency  and  ultrahigh  fre- 

on  stations;  to  the  Committee 

md  Foreign  Commerce. 

IfARBSTEIN : 

Resolution   creating  a  select 
the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Investigating  and  study- 
circumstances  leading  to  the 
i.pproval  of  a  segment  of  high- 
Incorporated  In  the  National 
and  Defense  Highways; 
on  Rules. 
.  Resolution    expressing    the 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BROYHILL: 
H.R.9230.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Samir 
Zoghby;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.9231.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armando 
Tena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.CURTIN: 
H.R.  9232.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Shaker 
Yousslf  Yacoub  ( also  known  as  Chaker  Yous- 
slf  Jacob);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.DONOHUE: 
H.R.  9233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
J.  Heffern;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  9234.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Y.  S.  Tien;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
H  R.  9235.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Lo   Bello;    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 


ByMr  UPSCOMB: 
H.R.  9236.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Leo- 
poldo  C.  Jose;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
HR.  9237.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michele 
Orlando;    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr  POWELL: 
H.R.  9238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
Heywood;    to   the  Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  REUSS: 
H.R  9239    A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Istvan 
Papp,  also  known  as  Stefan  Papp.  and  wife; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H.R.  9240.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Vln- 
cenza  Glammona;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.9241.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
Melmeti;    to    the   Committee    on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  WALLHAUSER: 
HR.924a.  A  bin   for  the   relief  of   Joseph 
Williams;    to   the  Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 
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The  Fimily  Falloat  Shelter 
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.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1961 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  re- 
spectfully call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  what  :  hope  will  set  a  precedent 
for  the  towns  and  villages  across  our 
land.  Through  the  urging  of  August 
Stout,  town  supei-visor,  the  town  of 
Brookhaven.  ].ong  Island,  N.Y.,  has  pro- 
vided a  typicjl  family  fallout  shelter  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Town  Hall,  built  for 
general  demonstration  from  specifica- 
tions drawn  u  )  by  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization,  and  fully  equipped 
as  recommenc  ed  by  that  agency. 

At  2  o'clock  next  Monday,  September 
18,  one  of  our  local  townsmen  will  start 
demonstrating  its  livability  to  the  public 
at  large  throuifh  radio  broadcasts  during 
his  week's  tenancy,  in  which  he  will  de- 
scribe his  reactions  while  living  there 
closed  off  fron  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  dependen  entirely  on  the  food  and 
equipment  he  Rnds  therein. 

Since  the  b  ginning  of  September  we 
have  been  api  tailed  by  the  insane  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  Soviet  Union  in  set- 
ting off  one  aomic  blast  after  another 
spewing  radio;  ictive  debris  into  the  at- 
mosphere with  complete  disregard  for 
the  future  of  the  human  race.  Today  s 
newspapers  cajry  the  latest  poll  on  what 
the  American  people  feel  their  chances 
o.f  survival  in  i,ll-out  nuclear  attack  are, 
their  grim  realization  of 
c  angers  involved,  and  of 
their  limited  hopes  for  survival. 

Walter  Lippnann  writes  in  his  col- 
umn : 


be  to  commit  suicide,  a  nation  can  be  pro- 
voked and  exasperated  to  a  point  where  Its 
nervous  system  cannot  endure  inaction, 
where  only  violence  can  reheve  its  feelings. 
•  •  *.  There  is  a  line  of  intolerable  provo- 
cation beyond  which  the  reactions  are  un- 
controllable •  ♦  •.  Here  lies  the  greatest 
danger  of  mlsc.ilculatlon,  and  therefore  of 
war. 

My  mail  is  beginning  to  reflect  the 
growing  concern  of  the  American  people. 
One  constituent  tells  me  he  is  going 
ahead  with  his  own  fallout  shelter. 
"This,"  he  tells  me,  "I  believe  is  the 
ti-ue  American  way.  The  Government 
is  there  to  support,  but  not  to  substitute, 
for  individual  initiative." 

We  all  share  the  nightmare  feeling 
that  we  are  hurtling  toward  total  ob- 
livion at  an  ever  faster  pace.  Let  us 
hope  it  is  only  a  nightmare  from  which 
we  will  awaken.  But  meanwhile  let  us 
give  our  families  every  protection  we 
can;  let  each  community  show  its  in- 
habitants how  to  construct  a  fallout 
shelter,  as  the  town  of  Brookhaven  is 
doing. 


Surplus    Properties    for    YMCA's    and 
YWCA's 


erties  being  disposed  of  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  present  law,  these 
properties  may  be  donated  only  to 
schools,  colleges,  civil  defense  organiza- 
tions, medical  institutions.  health 
centers,  and  related  institutions. 

These  afjencies,  which  would  be  adde.l 
to  the  eligibility  list  to  receive  donable 
surplus  property,  contribute  significantly 
to  our  society  and  our  way  of  life.  These 
agencies,  the  YMCAs  and  YWCAs,  re- 
ligious groups  of  all  denominations,  boys 
clubs,  and  the  like  are  a  valuable  asset 
to  our  Nation.  They  deal  with  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  our  citizens  and  make  con- 
tributions to  their  betterment. 

The  donation  of  surplus  properties  tj 
these  agencies  will  enable  them  to  ex- 
pand their  programs.  Every  little  help 
to  these  agencies  is  valuable  to  then, 
and  the  people  they  serve. 

The  spirit  of  charity,  which  prevajh 
in  America,  has  spurred  outstanding  ac- 
tivity in  the  field  of  privately  supported 
welfare  and  recreation  agencies.  Th.s 
bill  seeks  to  enable  these  agencies  to  take 
advantage  of  surplus  material  to  expand 
their  program.  I  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  committee  action  on  this 
measure. 


la  unlikely,  it  is 
Why?     Because 


Though  nuclei  t  war  would  be  lunacy  and 


an  ever-present  possibility, 
however  Irrational   it  may 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1961 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Pederal 
Pioperty  and  Administrative  Service  Act 
of  1949  to  autiiorize  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus property  to  certain  welfare  agencies. 

My  bill  would  broaden  the  eligibility  of 
recipients  of  surplus  property  under  the 
law  to  allow  certain  tax -supported  or 
tax-exempt  welfare  and  recreation  agen- 
cies to  take  advantage  of  surplus  prop- 


Results  of  a  Questionnaire 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  14.  1961 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  mailed  a  question- 
naire to  registered -voter  households  in 
the  30th  Congressional  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. Over  100.000  questionnaires  were 
sent  out,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
nearly  20,000  completed  questionnaires 
were  returned. 


1961 
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In  my  opinion,  the  folks  back  home  in 
my  congressional  district,  or  any  other 
congressional  district  in  the  country,  are 
way  ahead  of  Washington  in  their 
thoughts  on  the  important  issues  facing 


the  Nation.     The  results  of  this  ques- 
tionnaire confirm  this  premise. 

A  close  analysis  of  the  response  to  the 
16  questions  submitted  to  my  coistitu- 
ency  reveals  clear  and  precise  opinions 

Questionnaire 


on  matters  vital  to  the  future  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  very  proud  to  submit  herewith 
the  tabulated  results  of  my  annual  leg- 
islative questiormalre: 


Percent 


Vea 


1.  ShouM  Rt^d  riilna  \>v  adlijiltid  to  flio  r..\.r 

2.  8boald  KM  China  he  rrnif-Tilrwl  dlplmnatlcallV  •>>'  th*"  i'nitpd  l<tat««fll!'!]]""."""!' 

a.  Am  you  wllUnf  to  i«iiy  5  (♦iil.s  itistt-ad  o»  4  oentji  lo  mail  ;i  li-ttrr  lo  lirlp  end  tlio  postiii  defldl" 

4.  L>*yDU  laxor  Kedf-nU  Aid  to  KduruUon  tor- 

(a)  SotMMl  utoMUueuikr. 

(b)  TeadMn'nIarl 

(c)  Ar«is  only  whiehjiir  "Impacted"  by  d«^«nu«  artiviltw?. 
(d>  Noneatair I 

i.  t^liould  the  hrtn  i>rice-8ii|»port  [iroKrara  ho  sorappetl  eiitirriyT " 

•t.  Should  the  Oenrva  iiuc'li->r  tf.-.t  hati  taik.^  Ix'  rrnlcd? '.'...'.'.'.'/.. 

7.  Should  tlic  .vx-lal  s«>curity  tiw  U-  annnflid  to  Include  mcdiral  care  for  the  a^iedi /"/".'"." ."'"... 

5.  8bould  ther*  be  a  wIthhoHinK  t«\  and  iiiKreNt  on  savings  aooiunts  and  on  cori>oratP  dividends?  

V.  SlKMiM  the  I'uitcHl  Slalt-a  |v<uuie  trstiiif;  uiiclefir  nea|¥)ii!>  iindcrproiiiidT 

10.  \V  lien  you  Arst  »w;ird  rniMadcut  Kwinrdv  was  jtoinn  to  Vienna  lo  talk  with  KhrwlK-hiT.dHl  you  think  it  «  eood  idea' 

11.  Now  that  the  \  lenn»  tiiH»  Imve  wrunvd.  do  you  think  tl»e  oiittouM  was— 

(a)  More  fnvoniHe  to  tlT  Initfl  states  than  the  I'.S.S.R.? 
(h)  More  fiivoral.lt  tatl.c  I  .S..-.K.  than  tlie  I'nlted  Suites? 

(c)  Atiout  even? ' ----... 

(dj  NolhinK  oceomplilied?.. !il-lllll.^llll! ""' 

12.  In  (trneral,  do  you  feel  th^^  arc  enough  laws  restralnlnit  busiueiis?.""  "'      " " 

i\  In  reneral.  do  you  feel  tlitw  are  enotifrh  law?  redtrnlninp  labor  unions' 
14.  How  would 

(a) 

(b)  ....      

(r)  Triple  5pcn<line  0*1  rivil  di-ft-Dse  (falldiit  shelters,  Wiiriiinp  nirastirts.  fcxxi  stockpiUs,  cK./ lo  about  $312  00d'o00     " 

(d)  .Spend  $121,000,000  next  >-ear  tor  the  U.S.  Information  .\jrenev  to  di.vseniin.ite  Information  oversea,<i 

il*   -.i'^uV!*^*'^^*'  "■"' •'^'"f""'  ^'"n>»  streiidth  to  meet  brush-fire  situations;  increasie  nonnuelenr  flr«>ow-er  andruwriUa'tn^rM" 

(D    Fstabltoh  a  strencthened  und  enlnrped  f.S.  Disarmament  Administration. 

(«>  Oive  the  Pr«»ident  a  t240.00O.U(«0  tontlngeucy  fund  lor  He  xiWe  respouai  to  new,  but  as  yet"unkiwwn "  wIsm  andouporVuniti^^^ 

«eas  during  tlir  next  vear j-»~.  .-*».,. ^  „v.,.A.i.ue  «ici 

1.1.  lathe  United  State?  in  a  ni^iinilltary  war  with  communilini'which'«)ulVrcnd  ta"toUd 

jrea,    pleaae  answer  tlie  lollowinr°) 

(•>  Do  Americans  itenorally  realite  we  are  fijflitlnt!  It  now'f.  


rai,  <io  you  leei  ititw  are  (notion  law?  redtmlnlnp  labor  unions'. 

uuld  you  rote  <«  Ilk-  follow  inc  recomnu-ndations  I'refident  Kennedv  made  to  Connrw  in  his  May  J5  siieei-h*      

K-nd  a  man  to  tli«  jiiooii  :aid  b;i(  k  by  lUTO  and  spend  an  additiufial  $7,000,000.(00  to  W.(W),OIKUIOO  durine  tlie  ne\t  .I  veurs 
Hoost  loreipn  aid  |ro(rrftni  by  V.3-''.«X).()00,  to  l.rinp  total  fonipn  ai<I  s|«'ndiiig  to  $2.ti,'J0.im(i,(JUi  for  tlK-  next  year 


toward  doing  it. 


10. 


(b)  U  our  Ciovenimeni  orpaniied  to  fight  it  eflectively? I„* 

(c)  Art  we  putting  eoough  skllland  effort  into  UT , '. " ^ 

(d)  Are  we  winning? _  ""  

(e)  Dooa  winning  potttlblv  Involve  higher  toxes^wid  (on^ng'ftn^^a'whi'le'iiomrde^i'nibfe' d^^  II 

Do  you  favor  sinding  arnit*!  forces  to  Cuba  to  get  rid  of  Castro  without  waiting  any  loiiper? 


Patters  for  a  Red  Africa 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHIl^IN 

or    MASSAC HL' SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1961 

Mr.   PHILBIN.     Mr.   Speaker.  Is  the 

present  U.N.  armed  intervention  in  Ka- 
tanga setting  a  pattern  for  a  Red  Africa? 
That  is  a  question  very  many  Americans 
are  asking  these  days  as  they  contem- 
plate the  news  ref>orts  of  carnage,  vio- 
lence and  political  chicanery  in  the 
Congo. 

On  what  logical  basis  do  armed,  ag- 
gressive U.N.  forces  intervene  in  behalf 
of  possible  pro-Soviet,  pro-Communist, 
anti-American  and  anti-free  world  lead- 
ership In  Katanga  to  replace  a  leader- 
ship which,  whatever  its  merits  or  de- 
merits. Is  lined  up  solidly  on  the  side 
of  free  enterprise,  democratic  principles, 
anticommunism  and  warm  friendship  to- 
ward the  West. 

The  money  of  this  Nation  and  the 
American  people  is  bedng  used  to  finance 
reportedly  about  one-half  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  current  U.N.  military  opera- 
tions In  Katanga.  Thus,  American 
money  is  being  used  to  oust  our  friends 
and  install  our  potential  enemies  in  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  Katanga. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  there  should  be  deep 
concern  in  this  country  about  this  ag- 


gressive, violent  program,  the  most  likely 
net  result  of  which,  may  well  be  to  put 
radical,  pro-Communist,  anti-American 
leaders  in  control  of  the  rich,  produc- 
tive state  of  Katanga.  Is  there  no  other 
way,  a  way  short  of  putting  pro-Commu- 
nists in  power,  by  which  the  U.N.  can 
establish  order  and  F>eace  in  the  Congo. 

How  soon  will  this  pattern  spread  or 
be  applied  to  other  African  States?  Is 
it  not  very  likely  that  this  policy  will 
ultimately  turn  all  Africa  Red?  Do  we 
remember  China  and  the  harmless 
agrarian  reformers? 

I  think  It  Is  high  time  our  State 
Department  and  our  U.N.  delegation  re- 
appraised the  entire  African  situation 
in  the  light  of  these  ominous  develop- 
ments in  the  Congo.  Speed  and  prompt, 
effective  action  is  imp>erative  to  offset 
the  Red  anschluss  in  Africa. 


Plea  for  a  Green  Lei^acy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WI8CONSIW 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  14, 1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion needs  to  undertake  more  realistic, 
creative  and  far-reaching  progrsons  for 
the  best  utilization,  preservation  and,  if 
possible,  replenishment  of  our  out-of- 


door  heritage — if  it  is  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  future. 

How  can  this  more  effectively  be  done? 
Recently,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  published  an  article  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  entitled  "Plea 
for  a  Green  Legacy." 

In  my  judgment,  the  Secretary  makes 
some  astute  observations  and  recom- 
mendations that  deserve  not  only  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  Congress 
but  of  the  American  people.  As  pointed 
out  by  the  Secretary: 

The  challenge  to  conservation  statesman- 
ship In  our  time  is  the  achievement  of  bal- 
ance between  the  worlu  of  man  and  the 
handiwork  of  nature.  However,  the  sad  truth 
is  that  development  tends  to  outrun  plan- 
ning in  our  society.  If  we  are  to  maintain 
man's  proper  relationship  to  the  land,  it  is 
plain  that  we  must  broaden  the  role  of  re- 
source planning  In  the  management  of  otir 
national  estate. 

Reflecting  further  upon  the  way  in 
which  conservation  is  a  responsibility 
not  only  of  Congress  but  of  the  people,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  en- 
tire article  printed  in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Sept.  11, 1961] 

Plea  fob  a  Oreen  Lxgact 

(By  Stewart  L.  Udall,  VJS.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior) 

Washington. — With  all  the  weight  of  his 
world  leadership  responsibilities  upon  him, 
the  contemporary  American  la  rushing  at  a 
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headlong  pace 
nology  and  to 
sources. 

Our  capacity 
Is  truly  awesonie 
the  requlremer  ts 
and  urban 
enlarging  the 
vlronraent  and 

Indeed,     the 
statesmanship 
ment  of  balancje 
and  the  handi 

Admittedly, 
development 
wise,  our 
In  the  long 
Ufeglving 
er  afford 
and  natural 

The  sad  trut^ 
to  outrun 
often  than  not, 
before  the 
arrive  on  the 
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If  we  are  to 
tionshlp  to  the 
insist  that  our 
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»  expand  his  scientific  tech- 
develop  his  land  and  its  re- 

to  alter  the  world  of  nature 
Population  pressures  and 
of  commercial  expansion 
grojwth  are   constantly  at  work 
fianmade  portion  of  oiu  en- 
dlmlnishing  the  natural, 
challenge    to    conservation 
In  our  time  is  the  achieve- 
between  the  works  of  men 
^ork  of  nature. 

must  move  ahead  with  the 
our   land   resources.     Like- 
technjology  must  be  refined.     But 
life  will  succeed  only  in  a 
environment,  and  we  can  no  long- 
sacrifices  of  living  space 
to  "progress." 
is  that  development  tends 
plai^ning  in   our  society.     More 
the  bulldozer's  work  is  done 
pre^rvationist  and  the  planner 


ve 


unnecc  ssary 
lai  Escapes 


s  :ene. 

BROAO  <3L    PLANNING    TTRGEO 


maintain  man's  proper  rela- 
and,  it  is  plain  that  we  must 
levelopers  be  more  conserva- 
tion minded,  aid  we  must  broaden  the  role 
of  resource  planning  in  the  management  of 
our  national  estate. 

continent  has,  from  the  very 
first,  been  hoepitable  to  humankind.  Its 
glory  has  always  been  Its  spaciousness  and 
solitude.  But  ;he  good  earth  will  remain 
good  only  if  we  make  it  so.  In  our  haste  to 
build  new  facte  iries  and  -roads  and  suburbs 
we  must  take  ;are  that  man's  need  to  re- 
fresh himself  in  his  natural  environment  is 
not  foreclosed. 

President  Kennedy  has  called  for  one  last 
the  1960's  to  finish  the  con- 
begun  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. Mr.  Roos((velt  counseled  Americans  to 
"set  apart  forever  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
our  people  as  a  '  srhole  rich,  forested  lands  and 
meadows  of  our  mountains, 
exhaust  the  land  instead  of 
using  it  so  as  1 3  Increase  Its  usefulness  will 
result  in  unde  mining  in  the  days  of  our 
children  the  ve:  y  prosperity  which  we  ought 
by  right  to  han  J  down  to  them,"  Mr.  Roose- 
velt warned. 

CAPS    CCD    TO    INDIANA    DUNES 

This  same  spi  rit  motivated  the  first  major 
conservation  adcompUshment  of  President 
Kennedy's  admi  ilstration — the  creation  of  a 
magnificent  National  Seashore  Park  on  the 
ocean  sands  of  Cape  Cod. 

A  few  days  ai;o  I  climbed  to  the  highest 


of  the  Indiana 
to  view  a  race 


dunes  along  Lake  Michigan 
between  industrial  develop- 
ment and  conservation.  In  1916  Stephen 
Mather,  the  fin  it  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  hi  ced  to  the  same  promontory 
and  urged  that  a  great  national  park  em- 
bracing 26  miles  of  dune  shoreland  be  created 
for  the  populous  Midwest  heartland — the 
only  area  of  the  United  States  which  has 
no  major  unit  l;i  the  National  Park  System. 

But  Mather  i;athered  too  little  support, 
and  now  one  ol  his  friends  pointed  to  the 
remaining  Isolated  tracts  of  this  unique 
shoreland  and  s£  Id  to  me : 

"You  are  40  ye  irs  too  late." 

near  our  growing  centers 
of  population  siitiilar  opportunities  are  slip- 
ping through  o  ir  fingers.  Once  land  de- 
velopment has  jegun  it  is  invariably  too 
late,  for  land  prices  quickly  soar  beyond  the 
public  purse. 


AOGRESSrfE 

What  strategy 
save   enough 
Leadership  from 
Indispensable. 
round  out  our 


spiice 


PROGRAM    SOUGHT 

What  plan  of  action,  will 

;e   for   all   of   our   people? 

our  public  men  is,  of  course, 

Federal  action  is  needed  to 

:iatlonal   park  and  wildlife 


refuge  systems  and  to  develop  fully  the 
recreation  potential  of  our  forestlands. 

We  must  also  have  aggressive  State  park 
expansion  programs — such  as  those  in  New 
York,  California,  and  Pennsylvania — to  re- 
serve new  parklands  before  they  are  pre- 
empted. Municipal  leadership,  too,  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  provide  adequate  city  park 
systems  and  enough  fringe  open  space  to 
permit  our  cities  to  expand  gracefully. 

We  also  need — and  here  the  burden  falls 
heaviest  on  local  leadership — creative  and 
farsighted  use  of  zoning  regulations  and 
land-use  plans  to  compel  the  speculator  and 
developer  to  put  people  first  and  insure  that 
adequate  space  is  allotted  to  playgrounds  and 
parks. 

Government  can  provide  the  main  thrust, 
but  Individuals  must  play  a  creative  role  If 
we  are  to  insure  an  adequate  heritage  for  all 
Americans. 

PHILANTHROPISTS    NEEDED 

Above  all,  the  cause  of  conservation  needs 
a  new  generation  of  outdoor  philanthropists. 
Philanthropy  comes  to  our  vocabulary  from 
the  Greek,  and  describes  an  attitude  of  lov- 
ing mankind. 

On  looking  back  over  the  history  of  conser- 
vation it  is  surprising  how  much  of  our 
total  accomplishment  Is  attributable  to  quiet 
men  from  private  life  who  at  crucial  mo- 
ments have  provided  the  needed  inspiration 
and  wherewithal. 

The  towering  redwood  tree  of  the  con- 
servation forest  has  been,  of  course,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.  His  natural  and  historic 
philanthropies  span  our  continent.  Every 
American  who  loves  the  out  of  doors  owes 
this  man  a  debt. 

His  saving  work  has  benefited  such  far- 
flung  and  poetic  places  as  Acadia  National 
Park  In  Maine,  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  in 
Colorado,  Hudson  Palisades  In  New  Jersey, 
and  Williamsburg,  colonial  capital  In  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Rockefeller  also  used  his  gen- 
erosity  to  evoke  generosity  In  others. 

When  decisions  hung  In  the  balance,  he  In- 
spired the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, and  Virginia  to  put  up  the  matching 
gifts  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  and  Shenandoah  National 
Parks.  Now  his  son,  Laurance,  is  carrying  on 
his  tradition,  and  It  was  he  who  gave  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  our  newest  na- 
tional park  In  the  Virgin  Islands. 

POETRT    OF   THE    LAND 

"The  United  States  themselves  are  essen- 
tially the  greatest  poems,"  Walt  Whitman 
once  wrote.  And  those  conservation  philan- 
thropists who  have  caught  Whitman's  vision 
have  acted  so  that  the  poetry  of  oxir  land 
might  b»  sung  by  nature  for  all  men  of  all 
ages. 

Today  foundations  and  Individuals  are 
sponsoring  a  variety  of  conservation  proj- 
ects. The  Avalon  and  Old  Dominion  Founda- 
tions of  the  Mellon  family  have  financed 
studies  of  our  vanishing  shorelines — and 
have  underwritten  much  of  the  Initial  cost 
of  our  first  national  seashore  at  Cai>e  Hat- 
teras. 

In  Virginia  the  Old  Dominion  Foundation, 
under  the  inspired  leadership  of  Paul  Mel- 
lon, Is  surveying  and  purchasing  secluded 
wilderness  spots  of  riverbank,  marsh,  and 
forest.  These  are  being  saved  both  as  scien- 
tific laboratories  of  life  in  its  natural  bal- 
ance, as  well  as.  In  the  words  of  Old  Do- 
minion's Monroe  Bush,  "for  the  people  who 
will  live  25  years  from  now." 

Philanthropy  has  many  pathways.  How 
many  Americans  know  of  Mrs.  Louis  Bru- 
gulere's  gift  of  the  Vanderbllt  Mansion;  the 
National  Geographic  Society's  gift  of  Rus- 
sell Cave  to  the  national  park  system;  the 
largess  of  former  Maine  Governor,  Perclval 
P.  Baxter,  who  acquired  Mount  Katahdln 
and  nearly  200,000  surrounding  acres  of  mag- 
nificent mountain  wilderness  and  endowed 


his  native  State  with  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  SUte  parks  In  the  Union? 

MANT    WATS    TO    HELP 

Who  recalls  the  Princeton  professor  and 
his  wife  who  donated  the  lovely  Herontown 
Woods  as  a  nature  sanctuary,  or  the  man  In 
Lincoln,  Mass.,  who  volunteered  to  have  his 
woods  and  fields  zoned  to  remain  always  in 
their  native  state? 

All  these  people  acted  from  a  shared  con- 
viction that  the  private  citizen  must  play 
a  vital  role  In  preserving  an  environment 
that  renews  and  sustains  human  life. 

Every  city,  every  State,  every  region  should 
have  Its  foundation,  lu  citizens'  band  with 
the  motives  and  zeal  of  the  Save-the-Red- 
woods-League  (California)  or  the  Sudbury 
Valley  Trustees  (Massachusetts)  working  to 
preserve  threatened  native  grounds.  En- 
lightened pioneers  In  land  conservation  have 
already  fashioned  the  tools.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  their  use  are  present  at  every  hand. 

Let  us  never  have  to  say.  In  sorrow,  as 
did  Plato:  "There  are  mounUlns  In  Attica 
which  can  now  keep  nothing  but  bees,  but 
which  were  clothed,  not  so  very  long  ago. 
with  trees." 

The  Individual  who  wishes  to  contribute  to 
conservation  has  numerous  options.  He  may 
donate  land  or  money  to  State  or  Federal 
park  agencies  such  as  the  national  park 
trust  fund.  He  can  give  his  land,  his  money, 
or  his  time  to  a  private  organization  such 
as  the  Nature  Conservancy. 

ORGANIZATION'S    WORK    DESCRIBXD 

Mettler's  Woods.  In  New  Jersey;  the  entire 
watershed  of  Elder  Creek  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia; Malnus  Gorge  in  Westchester  County; 
Battle  Creek  Cyprus  Swamp  near  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap.  and  Holly  Ridge  In  Mis- 
souri are  only  a  few  of  the  unique  natural 
areas  preserved  through  glfu  made  to  the 
Nature  Conservancy. 

On  the  other  hand  those  who  wish  to  use 
their  land  for  life,  can,  by  will  or  testament 
add  to  the  public  estate  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  all.  Close  to  MetropollUn  Washing- 
ton, In  the  fields  of  rural  Maryland,  rises 
Sugarloaf  Mountain,  a  landmark  for  miles 
around.  The  entire  mountain  was  once 
owned  by  the  Strong  family,  who  left  this 
lovely  estate  and  its  gardens,  as  well  as  the 
forested  mountain,  for  perpetual  public  use. 

The  Individual  who  wishes  to  make  a 
lesser,  but  no  less  significant,  gift  can  volun- 
tarily zone  his  property  and  dedicate  a 
scenic  easement  that  will  maintain  In  per- 
petuity the  present  character  of  his  lands 
In  Monterey  County,  Calif.,  over  4,000  acres 
have  been  pledged  to  such  scenic  easements 
—Including  some  of  the  Incomparable  coast- 
line of  the  Big  Sur. 

Conservation  may  also  serve  a  duel  pur- 
pose. In  seeking  to  honor  their  heroes  men 
often  have  turned  to  monuments  of  stone  or 
bronze. 

EXAMPLE    or    A    MEMORUL 

Shortly  after  the  passing  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  his  friends  saved  a  lovely  Potomac 
River  Island  which  was  marked  for  conver- 
sion into  a  utility  storage  depot  and  gave  it 
to  the  country  as  a  nature  memorial  to  a 
man  who  had  a  lifetime  love  affair  with  the 
out  of  doors. 

Many  of  us  In  Washington  regard  this 
"wild  little  Island"  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  as  perhaps  the  most  fit- 
ting of  our  monuments— and  the  one  that 
would  accord  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the 
man  It  honors. 

The  conservation  philanthropy  needed  to- 
day must  come  from  all  of  us  who  during 
our  lives  have  made  withdrawals  from  na- 
ture's bank  and  want  to  restore  the  balance 
with  a  corresponding  conservation  deposit. 
This  work  of  restoration  and  renewal  is 
worthy  of  our  highest  efforts,  and  even  those 
who  lack  wherewithal  can   become  the  or- 
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ganizers  and  supportm  of  groups  that  will 
give  new  dimensions  to  our  conservation 
effort. 

Pew  of  us  can  hope  to  leave  a  work  of  art. 
or  a  poem,  to  iJosterlty;  but  together— if  we 
act  before  It  is  too  Ute — we  can  set  aside 
a  few  more  great  parks,  and  round  out  our 
system  of  refuges  for  wildlife.  Or.  working 
at  other  levels,  we  can  reserve  a  marsh  or 
meadow,  or  an  avenue  of  open  space  as  a 
green  legacy  for  other  generations. 

By  a  series  of  such  acts  of  conservation  we 
can  do  much  to  save  what  Thomas  Jefferson 
called  the  face  and  character  of  our  country. 

If  we  do  this,  surely  those  who  follow, 
whether  or  not  our  names  survive,  will  re- 
member and  praise  ovtr  vision  and  our  works. 


The  30th  Annored  Dirition  Commended 
at  Smithyille,  Tenn.,  Annory  Dedication 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1961 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Include  the  remarks 
which  I  was  privileged  to  make  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  National  Guard 
Armory  ceremonies,  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

The  30th  Armored  Division  Commended  at 
SMrrHviLLE.  TiNN.,  Armory  Dedication 

Thank  you  General  Giles,  General  Nun- 
nally.  Mayor  Smith,  Judge  Foutch,  Major 
Dyer,  Captain  Wilson,  members  of  the  Ten- 
nessee National  Guard,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
my  homefolks.  and  friends,  certainly,  I  am 
pleased  and  delighted  to  be  privileged  to 
attend  this  ceremony  and  to  participate  in 
the  dedication  of  this  splendid  new  armory — 
the  National  Guard  Armory — of  which  all 
are  Justly  proud. 

When  Major  Dyer,  ICaptaln  Wilson,  Ser- 
geant Vlckers  and  others  Invited  me  some 
weeks  ago  to  participate  In  these  dedication 
ceremonies  I  anticipated  that  the  Congress 
would  be  in  adjournment  by  Labor  Day.  I 
thus  accepted  as  I  wanted  to  be  In  attendance 
at  this  significant  occasion.  This  is  Indeed 
a  great  day  and  an  occasion  that  many  of 
you — all  of  us — have  looked  forward  to  for 
a  long  time. 

Today  we  are  not  only  celebrating  an  ac- 
complishment, but  we  are  celebrating  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  Ten- 
nessee and  this  means  that  we  are  celebrating 
a  victory  for  everyone  In  the  land. 

The  action  which  finally  cleared  the  way 
for  the  construction  of  this  armory  has  been 
a  part  of  a  nationwide  struggle,  over  a  period 
of  several  years,  to  prevent  the  crippling  of 
the  National  Guard  Establishment. 

There  have  been  those  who  have  felt  that 
our  National  Guard  units  could  be  cut  down 
and  reduced— and  that  the  building  of  addi- 
tional armory  facilities  was  not  needed, 
essential  or  necessary. 

We  have  thus  experienced  a  period  of  re- 
trenchment— a  time  when  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  cut  back— to  cut  down  and 
reduce  the  home  guard. 

Our  local  MP  batUllon  certainly  has 
been  in  the  very  midst  of  this  proposed 
retrenchment.  There  was  a  time  when  some 
felt  that  we  would  lose  our  local  unit  by 
consolidation  with  another  organization. 

We  have  thus  won  a  victory  not  only  for 
this  new  armory— but  also  for  the  130th  MP 
Battalion. 

It  Is  significant  that  we  are  thtis  dedi- 
cating this  armory  at  a  time  when  the  effort 


to  reduce  the  size  of  the  National  Guard  has 
been  checked  and  reversed,  and  at  a  time 
when  active  duty  alerts  and  orders  are  going 
to  many  National  Guard  units — as  our  Na- 
tion girds  Itself  for  an  eventuality  In  the 
world  crisis  which  has  been  precipitated  by 
the  threat  of  Communist  expansion. 

This  armory  was  planned  several  years  ago 
by  those  with  vision — men  who  believe  in 
strength  and  preparedness  and  In  keeping 
our  country  strong. 

This  armory  represents  the  work  of  many 
citizens  cooperating  and  working  together  to 
bring  this  armory  to  Smlthvllle  and  our 
county.  Certainly.  MaJ.  Bill  Dyer,  editor  of 
the  Smlthvllle  Review,  and  Sgt.  Jimmy  D. 
Vlckers,  unit  leader,  led  the  charge  that 
gained  for  us  this  armory. 

Major  Dyer  and  all  the  men  of  his  com- 
mand contacted  members  of  the  county 
court  and  secured  their  assurance  of  cooper- 
ation. 

They  preserved  and  obtained  approval  of 
a  matching  fund  grant  from  the  adjutant 
general  of  Tennessee.  This  called  for  a  sim- 
ilar grant  from  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
and  cooperation  on  the  Federal  level  to  as- 
sure final  approval,  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations. 

Congress  appropriated  at  this  time  $45 
million  for  an  armory  construction  program 
throughout  the  Nation.  Of  this  amount, 
only  $15  million  was  released  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  a  limited  construction 
program — the  $30  million  remainder  was  Im- 
pounded and  withheld. 

At  this  time  only  two  National  Guard  ar- 
mories were  approved  for  construction  In 
Tennessee — one  at  Nashville  and  this  one  at 
Smith  vUle. 

The  combined  efforts  and  cooperation  of 
all  citizens  at  all  levels  of  government  were 
successful  In  securing  the  construction  of 
this  splendid  and  modern  facility. 

Our  city,  county.  State  and  Federal  officials 
certainly  have  performed  frontline  duty  In 
this  cooperative  action. 

I  kno*  that  General  Nunnally,  our  State's 
fine  adjutant  general,  will  approve  of  my 
giving  a  full  measure  of  credit  to  his  pre- 
decessor, former  Adj.  Gen.  Joe  W.  Henry, 
Jr.,  who  gave  notable  assistance  in  fur- 
thering this  armory  project  at  a  time  when 
we  were  trying  also  to  keep  and  maintain 
a  guard  unit  here  in  Smlthvllle. 

In  a  personal  way,  I  want  to  say  that 
whatever  I  may  have  been  able  to  do  In 
helping  to  push  this  project  to  completion 
has  been  Indeed  a  "labor  of  love." 

I  am  proud  and  happy  to  salute,  com- 
mend and  to  congratulate  the  men  of  the 
130th  MP  Battalion — our  local  home  guard 
unit — and  all  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
famed  30th  Armored  Division.  I  wish  every 
man  of  this  command  "Godspeed"  in  the 
future  as  you  drill  and  train  and  prepare 
for  any  and  every  eventuality  on  the  home- 
front  or  wherever  you  may  be  called — as 
you  continue  your  patriotic  service  to  our 
country. 

This  armory  and  the  guard  unit  that 
maintains  Its  hcp.dquarters  here  are  a  part — 
a  very  significant  and  Important  part — of 
our  national  strength.  We  regard  this 
armory  and  the  130th  MP  Battalion  as  a 
bastion  of  strength  here  In  our  midst  In 
De  Kalb  County. 

This  unit  is  composed  of  volunteers  who 
exemplify  the  finest  spirit  and  tradition  and 
patriotism  of  the  Volunteer  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  130th  MP  Bat- 
talion are  men  of  the  highest  sense  of  duty 
and  patriotism.  They  are  our  neighbors  and 
friends  and  we  are  proud  of  them — every 
man — every  member  of  this  unit. 

They  have  won  this  armory  and  established 
for  themselves  a  place  In  our  community  as 
they  have  won  a  place  In  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  all  our  citizens. 

This  achievement  of  this  armory  In  a  very 
real  way  Illustrates  what  we  have  been  do- 


ing In  the  present  session  of  the  Congress. 
The  Congress  has  completed  8  months  of 
continuous  session — now  Into  the  ninth 
month.  The  Congress  has  been  considering 
and  working  on  one  of  the  biggest  and  most 
extensive  legislative  programs  In  more  than 
a  decade.  In  the  main,  three  major  buildups 
are  now  underway: 

1.  Buildup  of  our  national  strength — 
national  defense;  $46.5  billion  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose.  This  means  a 
bigger  Army,  a  stronger  Navy  and  the  most 
modern  and  powerful  Air  Force  in  any  na- 
tion's history.  It  means  a  bigger  Marine 
Corps  and  new  and  modern  weapons.  It 
means  greater  military  strength  for  our 
country. 

2.  Buildup  of  our  economic  strength — the 
building  ol  interstate  highways,  the  building 
of  hospitals,  great  housing  programs,  great 
programs  of  conservation,  the  building  of 
dams,  and  defense  installations.  All  these 
projects  are  capital  Investments  In  America 
and  they  strengthen  our  economy. 

3.  Buildup  of  our  friends — allies  around 
the  world. 

We  know  and  recognize  now  that  the  Mar- 
shall plan  in  1948  strengthened  Western 
Europe  against  communism — and  we  know 
today  that  some  form  of  foreign  aid  or 
mutual  assistance  Is  necessary.  It  Ip  a 
part  of  our  national  defense — and  defense 
strategy. 

Some  aspects  of  the  program  have  been 
badly  managed  and  costly,  but  ail  recognize 
that  some  form  of  proper  assistance  to 
strengthen  and  help  our  allies  and  ourselves 
Is  necessary  and  essential  at  thU  time  to 
help  stem  the  tide  and  halt  Communist 
expansion  and  aggression. 

These  are  the  three  big  buildups  under- 
way. 

Certelnly  our  National  Guard  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  our  defense  posture  for 
strength. 

The  greatest  insurance  for  peace  is  to 
remain  militarily  strong. 

We  are  proud  of  this  great  division— the 
30th  Armored  Division.  Again.  I  salute  you 
and  congratulate  you— all  the  men  of  this 
command.  I  know  that  I  express  the  high 
sentiments  of  all  when  I  say  that  we  are 
proud  of  every  man  of  this  command— all 
volunteer  patriots  of  Tennessee. 

As  we  dedicate  this  splendid  new  armory, 
let  us  dedicate  it  as  a  symbol  of  strength- 
strength  at  home,  strength  for  our  State  and 
strength  for  the  Nation. 

It  is  also  appropriate  that  we  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  a  spirit  of  unity  of  national 
purpose  and  cooperation  as  we  Join  hands 
and  march  forward — each  contributing  his 
part  to  defending,  preserving,  promoting 
and  perpetuating  oiu-  freedom  and  liberty 
and  our  cherished  American  way  of  life. 


A  Significant   Factor  in   American 
Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   HIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1961 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  a  record  number  of  American 
children  were  enrolled  in  schools 
throughout  the  Nation— a  majority  in 
public  schools  but  a  significant  number 
in  parochial  institutions. 

This  month  also  saw  devastating  set- 
backs to  the  cause  of  world  peace  in  the 
Soviet  Union's  irresponsible  resumption 
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of  nuclear  Itests.  in  the  tension-ridden 
crisis  in  Be  lin,  in  the  perilous  state  of 
the  United  I  fations. 

If  ever  it!  was  Important  to  recognize 
the  strengtlk  of  our  resources,  it  is  now. 
And  our  most  important  resource  is  our 
youth,  now  being  prepared  to  meet  the 
most  difficult  challenge  that  has  yet 
faced  mankmd. 

A  nation  is  no  stronger  thsui  the  care 
it  devotes  to  the  training  of  its  youth — 
to  the  assurance  that  the  traditions  and 
knowledge  df  a  great  and  complex  society 
are  passed  on  to  future  generations. 

The  question  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion is  a  perplexing  constitutional  issue. 
The  educational  crisis  has  pressed  this 
issue  to  the  forefront.  I  am  confident 
that  the  problem  will  be  solved  in  the 
American  wi  ly — with  due  respect  for  the 
rights  of  a  J  concerned.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  bigotry  is  restrained,  that  a 
solution  wil  be  based  on  reason  and 
right,  not  eraotion  and  prejudice. 

No  matter  how  divisive  the  question  of 
Federal  aid  may  be.  it  has  served  a  use- 
ful purpose.  An  issue  such  as  this  serves 
to  bring  intc  focus  the  various  facets  of 
our  American  educational  system.  In 
the  deliberat  ions  on  the  subject,  the  role 
of  public  edi|cation  has  been  prominently 
discussed  and  properly  evaluated.  It  is 
imjx)rtant,  too.  to  bring  the  role  of  our 
parochial  system  into  proper  perspective. 
It  is  the  rcpe  of  Catholic  education  and 
its  signiflcaijt  contribution  to  the  devel- 
opment of  bitter  citizens  and  a  stronger 
America  that  I  want  to  discuss  today. 

There  are  B  million  students  now  being 
educated  in  brivate  schools.  5.27  million 
of  whcMn  arej  being  trained  in  Catholic- 
affiliated  educational  institutions.  In 
the  New  Yor t  City  area  alone,  there  aie 
482  Catholic  -affiliated  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  enrolling  360,033  stu- 
dents. In  N<!w  York  City.  1  out  of  every 
3  school-age  children — between  the  ages 
of  6  and  IJ^ — is  being  educated  in  a 
Catholic-affiliated  school. 

In  properl3  evaluating  the  role  of  edu- 
cation— both  public  and  parochial — it  is 
important  tc  remember  that  good  cit- 
izens are  made,  not  bom.  Through 
much  of  the  last  century  and  well  into 
this  one.  Aiierican  education — public, 
Catholic  and  other  nonpublic — faced 
and  met  the  monumental  challenge  of 
helping  the  (hildren  of  millions  of  im- 
migrants along  the  road  to  good  citizen- 
ship. 

Today,  whjn  there  is  so  much  igno- 
rance of  and  hostility  to  the  American 
ideal  of  democracy,  citizenship  training 
is  perhaps  a  more  vital  educational  obli- 
gation than  ever  before.  America's 
Catholic  educators  are  fully  alert  to  this 
responsibility 

The  Catholic  philosophy  of  education 
insists  on  the  moral  goodness  of  the  in- 
dividual citi2<;n  as  a  prior  condition  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  free  society.  The 
pupils  attencing  Catholic  schools  are 
kept  continua  lly  aware  of  duties  toward 
their  countrj'  and  all  fellow  citizens. 
One  of  the  m(  >st  important  of  these  civic 
obligations  is  the  tolerance  which  en- 
courages natonal  harmony  and  unity 
in  our  pluralistic  society. 

The  flag  is  found  in  every  classroom  of 
a  Catholic  scliool.    Each  schoolday  be- 
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gins  with  the  pledge  of  allegiance.  Na- 
tional and  State  holidays  are  celebrated ; 
essays  and  speeches  are  composed  by 
pupils  for  patriotic  events  and  competi- 
tions; outstanding  American  statesmen 
and  heroes  are  revered. 

American  history  receives  due  weight 
in  the  curriculum.  Social  studies  make 
the  pupils  more  community  conscious. 
Respect  for  human  life  and  dignity,  for 
civil  and  property  rights,  is  emphasized 
in  ethics  courses.  Sociologists  have 
noted  the  interest  Catholic  students 
have  In  social  problems  affecting  inter- 
national life,  labor-management  rela- 
tions, and  racial  tensions. 

Catholic  educators  strive  to  work 
closely  with  public-school  officials  in 
training  students  in  community  respon- 
sibility. During  American  Education 
Week.  Catholic  schools  encourage  visits 
by  public-school  pupils,  and  members  of 
more  than  4,000  Catholic  civics  clubs  of 
America  are  urged  to  take  an  interest  in 
public-school  activities.  Many  Catholic- 
school  administrators  belong  to  State, 
regional,  and  national  educational  or- 
ganizations, where  they  meet  and  ex- 
change ideas  with  colleagues  from  public 
institutions.  Catholic -school  participa- 
tion in  such  activities  as  the  safety 
patrol,  Boy  and  Giil  Scouts,  Junior  Red 
Cross,  and  4-H  clubs  is  widespread. 

An  important  contribution  made  by 
Catholic  schools  to  national  education 
is  the  diversity  they  help  to  provide  in 
education,  thus  safeguarding  the  basic 
freedom  of  parents  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren in  schools  of  their  own  choosing. 
Also,  as  Will  Herberg  and  other  quali- 
fied non-Catholic  observers  have  noted, 
the  :act  that  the  United  States  has  not 
one  but  many  school  systems  has  pre- 
served a  healthy  element  of  competition. 

Educators  are  fond  of  the  term  "out- 
comes" to  describe  the  final  career  place- 
ment of  their  graduates.  In  a  sense,  the 
"outcomes" '  of  many  American  gradu- 
ates, as  far  as  citizenship  is  concerned, 
is  finally  determined  during  time  of  na- 
tional crisis.  A  quarter  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  World  War  II  were  Catholic. 
Shortly  before  his  death  in  the  Pacific 
Navy  Comdr.  John  J.  Shea,  of  Boston! 
wrote  his  5-year-old  son,  Jackie:  "Be  a 
good  Catholic,  and  you  cant  help  being 
a  good  American." 


The  South  Carolina  Student  Lesislatnre 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLIHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1961 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  an  act  of 
our  State  legislature  in  1957,  the  South 
Carolina  State  Student  Legislature  came 
into  being.  This  legislature  is  composed 
entirely  of  students  from  the  various  col- 
lege campuses  in  our  State.  This  stu- 
dent legislative  body  functions  exactly 
the  same  as  any  otlier  legislature.  Each 
campus  elects  congressmen  and  senators 
to  represent  it  at  annual  sessions  in  our 
State  capital,   Columbia.    Also   elected 


are  a  governor,  a  lieutenant  governor,  a 
secretary  of  state,  and  an  attorney  gen- 
eral. Committees  are  formed,  and  other 
officials  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
including  a  treasurer,  a  press  secretary, 
and  so  forth.  The  procedure  observed 
in  conducting  business  is  the  same  as 
that  of  our  regular  legislative  process. 

The  governor  is  the  official  spokesman 
for  the  student  legislature.  The  pres- 
ent governor.  Mr.  WiUiam  L.  Schachte, 
Jr.,  is  a  student  at  Clemson  College  in  my 
congressional  district.  Mr.  Schachte  is 
doing  an  outstanding  job  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  South  Carolinians  and 
citizens  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  the  im- 
portance of  their  program.  His  able 
lieutenant  governor,  F.  Glenn  Smith,  of 
Charleston,  has  also  contributed  much  to 
the  success  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  honor  and  plea.sure  of 
addressing  this  worthwhile  organization 
was  afforded  me  last  year.  Thus  I  can 
say.  firsthand,  that  the  South  Carolina 
State  Student  Legislature  is  the  finest  of 
its  kind  and  the  most  beneficial  student 
organization  I  have  seen — from  the 
standpoints  both  of  the  students  directly 
involved  and  the  other  citizens  of  our 
State.  Not  only  does  this  organization 
constitute  a  practical  educational  ex- 
perience for  these  young  people,  but  it 
also  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  our 
o\*Ti  South  Carolina  State  Legislature 
in  that  almost  all  bills  passed  by  this 
student  body  have  been  enacted  verbatim 
by  the  State  legislature.  These  students 
seriously  and  conscientiously  accept  re- 
sponsibility and  respond  with  unbeliev- 
able results.  They  are  aware  that  the 
world  is  not  going  to  wait  on  them,  that 
both  foreign  and  domestic  problems  are 
more  complex  than  ever  before,  and  that 
they  must  be  prepared  and  willing  to 
meet  the  challenge  now. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly 
recommend  that  all  States  join  South 
Carolina  in  adopting  a  similar  student 
legislature.  We  are  extremely  proud  of 
our  young  people  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  proved  they  can  accept  responsibil- 
ity. Therefore,  I  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rivers  1  in  introducing  the  following  con- 
current resolution  today : 

Whereas  the  South  Carolina  State  Student 
Legislature  was  created  by  State  statute  In 
1957;  and 

Whereas  all  colleges  and  universities  In 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  are  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina State  Student  Legislature  and  most  do 
so  participate;  and 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  South  Carolina 
State  Student  Legislature  is  to  provide  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  fundamentals  of 
government  by  duplicating  all  functions  of 
the  State  government;    and 

Whereas  the  State  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina  has  been  Impressed  by  the  legisla- 
tive actions  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
Student  Legislature  since  Its  inception: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Hmi.ie  of  Repretfentativea 
{the  Senate  conmrring) .  That  the  Congress 
extends  Its  congratulations  to  the  South 
Carolina  State  Student  Legislature  and  ex- 
presses its  belief  that  this  type  of  organiza- 
tion provides  an  excellent  method  for  com- 
bining  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical 
experience  in  teaching  the  fundamentals  of 
democratic  government,  and  is  one  which 
could  well  be  adopted  by  all  State*. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  BUINE  PETERSON 

or  irrAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1961 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
clarify  my  opposition  to  the  admission 
of  Red  China  into  the  United  Nations, 
I  wish  to  introduce  into  the  Record  an 
exchange  of  letters  to  the  editor  of  the 
Ogden  Standard  Examiner  between  Mr. 
A.  L.  Petersen  of  1485  Marilyn  Drive, 
Ogden,  Utah,  and  me,  on  this  very  im- 
portant question.  Mr.  Petersen's  orig- 
inal letter  to  the  editor  was  based  upon 
an  article  in  the  Ogden  Standard-Exam- 
iner wherein  I  stated  that  Red  China 
would  probably  gain  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  and  that  a  program 
should  be  launched  Immediately  to  con- 
dition the  U.S.  mind  to  this  possibility. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  again  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  on  August  31 
in  overwhelmingly  voting  against  diplo- 
matic recognition  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment of  the  regime  of  Communist  China 
and  against  its  admission  to  the  United 
Nations.  This  is  the  second  time  Con- 
gress has  been  called  upon  for  an  expres- 
sion of  sentiment  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  the  second  time 
I  have  voted  against  the  admission  of 
Red  China  into  the  U-N. 

The  letters  in  question,  as  printed  by 

the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner,  follow: 

IProm   the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner.  July 
14.  1961 1 

AtTTTXJDE    or    DCTEATISM 

Dka»  Sir:  I  read  the  Interview  of  Repre- 
sentative M.  Blaine  Piterson.  Democrat  of 
Utah,  in  Monday  evening's  Standard-Exam- 
iner with  more  than  a  little  displeasure. 
Since  when  do  the  minds  of  the  U.S.  people 
have  to  be  conditioned  to  defeat — somehow 
this  just  doesn't  seem  right.  It  sounds  as  If 
we  have  "quitters"  representing  us  in  high 
places. 

If  the  nations  of  the  world  are  now  view- 
ing the  admission  of  Red  dhlna  more  favor- 
ably. It  would  seem  to  throw  more  weight  on 
a  rather  baulc  fact,  that  one  does  not  buy 
true  allegiance  nor  frj«ndship.  I  wonder  if 
our  foreign  aid  hasn't  been  too  heavy  In 
goods  and  too  light  Jn  information.  Per- 
haps, instead  of  launching  a  program  to  con- 
dition the  minds  of  tihe  U.S.  citizenry,  our 
«o-called  -leaders'  ought  to  launch  a  pro- 
gram to  educate  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
succumbing  to  Communist  propaganda. 
Sincerely  yours. 

I      A.  L.  PrmszN. 

[Prom  the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner, 
Aug.  7.  1961 J 

MiSUNOElUn-ANDiNC 

Editoi:  Obviously  a  clear  understanding 
of  my  reasons  for  opposing  the  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  Is  neces- 
sary as  a  result  of  the  letter  to  the  editor 
of  Mr.  A.  L.  Petersen,  of  1485  Marilyn  Drive, 
Ogden,  based  on  your  report  of  an  Interview 
When  I  was  in  Utah  recently.  I  am  glad  to 
see  Mr.  Petersen's  conoern.  Similar  Interest 
baa  also  been  expressed  In  letters  directly 
to  me. 

I  went  on  record  as  opposing  the  seating 
of  Conununist  China  in  the  United  Nations 


shortly  after  I  came  to  Congress  when  I 
signed  the  petition  and  became  one  of  the 
Committee  of  One  Bullion  Against  the  Ad- 
mission of  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations.  I  would  be  proud  to  vote  my  con- 
viction If  I  were  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  but,  as  you  know,  the  only  vote 
the  United  States  will  have  on  this  impor- 
tant question  will  be  cast  by  Ambassador 
Adlal  Stevenson. 

In  June  of  this  year.  Ambassador  Steven- 
son discussed  the  China  situation  with  us 
and,  at  that  time,  it  was  his  judgment  that 
we  do  not  have  the  votes  in  the  U.N.  to 
prevent  the  seating  of  Red  China  in  the 
General  Assembly  when  they  meet  this  fall. 
This  was  most  certainly  not  an  attitude  of 
defeatism  as  such,  but  was  an  indication 
and  expression  of  the  Ambassador's  deep 
concern  based  on  a  careful  and  continued 
study  of  this  matter,  plus  his  experience 
in  foreign  affairs  over  a  period  of  many 
years. 

Distesteful  as  the  facts  may  be  to  those 
of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the  seating  of  Red 
China,  let  us  look  at  the  record. 

Last  fall  only  42  of  the  U.N.'s  members 
voted  for  the  moratorium  to  postpone  the 
subject  of  the  admission  of  Red  China. 
Thirty-four  nations  were  favorable  toward 
consideration  of  the  subject.  Twenty-two 
nations  absuined,  but  of  these  22  it  is  Im- 
jKjrtant  to  note  that  they  were  mostly  from 
the  newly  independent  African  stotes.  They 
were  frank  to  state  that  their  newness  to 
the  U.N.  controlled  their  decision,  but  that 
they  expected  to  vote  to  consider  the  China 
question  this  year.  Proof  of  their  intention 
is  positive  in  that  many  of  them  have  since 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  China's  ad- 
mission, the  most  recent  example  is  to  be 
found  in  the  declaration  for  China's  seating 
of  Pakistan's  President  who  just  concluded 
a  visit  to  this  country. 

A  recent  publication  on  U.N.  affairs  en- 
titled "War /Peace  Report"  is  reputed  to  have 
polled  96  of  the  99  members  on  the  China 
question.  More  than  three-fourths,  the  re- 
port states,  said  Communist  China  should 
have  a  seat  in  both  the  General  Assembly 
and  in  the  Security  Council.  Unquestion- 
ably, this  spells  double-trouble  for  the 
United  States. 

The  European  countries  are  looking  to  the 
United  SUtes  to  make  the  first  move. 
Should  we  act  to  extend  the  present  mora- 
torium, we  can  expect  sure  defeat  and  an 
immediate  vote  on  whether  Communist  or 
Nationalist  China  has  the  proper  creden- 
tials to  sit.  This  could  very  possibly  result 
In  a  twin  China  recognition.  In  other  words, 
a  dual  China  situation  could  possibly  mean 
admission  of  Red  China  in  the  General  As- 
sembly and  leave  Nationalist  China  in  the 
Security  Council.  Perhaps  Red  China  and 
Russia  are  dealing  these  cards  intentionally. 
Marquis  Chllds,  a  Journalist  of  national 
renown,  recently  made  this  a  subject  of  his 
article  in  connection  with  the  future  respon- 
sibilities of  Chester  Bowles  and,  among  other 
things,  said  this: 

"The  obscure  outlines  of  another  decision, 
still  shrouded  in  top  secrecy,  is  currently  in- 
volved. That  is  whether  to  try  to  make  any 
change  in  China  policy  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
will  almost  certainly  vote  Red  China  into  the 
U.N.  in  the  fall. 

"Should  a  'two  Chinas'  policy  be  advanced 
by  the  United  States?  Should  Outer  Mon- 
golia be  recognized  as  a  practical  way  of  as- 
serting Independence  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
veto  over  American  policy?  Should  the 
American  public  be  educated  to  the  need  for 
a  change  lest  when  the  U.N.  vote  comes  with 
a  shock  of  surprise,  it  will  lead  to  a  perhaps 
irresistible  demand  to  take  this  country  out 
of  the  world  organization?" 

The  reaction  of  Mr.  Petersen  to  your  report 
on  our  interview  is  healthy,  and  I  hope  more 
people  will  consider  the  seriousness  of  the 


decisions  that  are  facing  President  Kennedy 
as  our  Commander  In  Chief  and  of  the  State 
Department. 

I  have  long  subscribed  to  the  adage,  "to  be 
forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed."  and  I  hope 
that  this  rather  detailed  explanation  will 
foster  additional  concern  and  interest  be- 
cause we  have  a  problem  in  the  Red  China 
situation  that  demands  the  combined  in- 
telligence, faith  and  prayer  of  every  loyal 
American  who  shares  my  determination  that 
the  United  Nations  must  not  become  Com- 
munist dominated.  * 
Sincerely  yours. 

M.  Blaine  Petehson. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Mnrfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Dedicates  New  Post 
Office  Bnildini^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14. 1961 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmder 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  the  speech 
which  I  was  privileged  to  deliver  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  post  oflBce  building 
at  Murfreesboro.  Tenn..  in  the  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
the  Congress,  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  at  this  dedication  cere- 
mony follow: 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Dedicates   New  Post 

OrncE  Building 
(Address  by  Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins,  of  Tennessee) 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  Postmaster 
Byrn,  Mayor  Todd,  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Kefauveh  and  Gore,  distinguUhed  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  and  friends,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  you  in  celebrat- 
ing this  occasion  and  to  participate  in  this 
dedication  ceremony. 

Certainly,  this  is  a  banner  day  for  Mur- 
freesboro. I  know  it  is  a  day  you  have 
looked  forward  to  for  a  long  time.  It 
U  a  day  that  brings  to  realization  a  hope  and 
a  dream  that  the  people  of  Murfreesboro 
and  the  surrounding  communities  have  had 
for  many  years — the  dedication  of  this 
splendid  new  post  office  building  here  in 
Murfreesboro. 

On  my  visits  here  over  the  past  years,  and 
in  communication  with  many  of  your  citi- 
zens. I  have  been  repeatedly  made  aware  of 
the  great  need.  Interest  and  desire  of  the 
people  for  a  new  post  office  building  to  be 
built  on  a  site  close  to  the  heart  of  your 
progressive  community— for  a  facility  which 
meets  all  of  your  present  needs  and  is  ade- 
quate to  your  present  needs  for  many  years 
of  future  development. 

I  commend  and  congratulate  Postmaster 
Charlie  Byrn,  Mayor  Todd,  Judge  Threet, 
and  many  others.  In  fact  it  seems  most  all 
of  the  citizens  have  made  this  project  the 
No.  1  Federal  project  with  the  highest 
priority. 

All  are  to  be  commended — all  are  to  be 
congratulated. 

The  completion  of  this  buUding  is  a  fine 
example  of  your  local  enterprise  and  Fed- 
eral Government  participation  and  coopera- 
tion. 

The  fact  that  this  building  stands  here 
at  last  is  a  tribute  to  your  persistence.  You 
have  brought  about  this  result  by  putting 
into  practice  a  basic  rule  of  achievement  as 
it  was  once  defined  for  me  in  memorable 
fashion    by    a    great    Tennessean,    the    late 
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Hull,  whose   memory  we  all 

my  first  term  in  the  Con- 

fjeeling  a  little  impatient  in  my 

some  of  the  redtape  that 

to  clog  the  wheels  in  the 

of  our  great  Government.    It 

that  I  took  occasion  to  call 

with  Judge  Hull,  who  had 

Secretary  of  State. 

was  most  kindly  and  friendly 

and    he    gave    me    some   good 

sound  advice.     He  stated  that 

muny  qualities  needed  to  become 

I  Representative,  but  among  the 

important    he    particularly 

libsolutely   necessary   were    the 

fatience  and  perseverance. 

he  said,  "and  keep  plugging 

that  this  was  about  the  best 

received,  and  this  new  post  of- 

In  Murfreesboro  is  one  more 

confirmation  of  the  wisdom  and 

Hull's  maxim  on  stick-to-lt- 

Cer^lnly   it  has    taken    a   lot   of 

a  lot  of  perseverance  on  the 

everyone   concerned   to   bring   this 


LCOLBLATIVX  BACKCKOUND 


This  bulldlig  was  erected  under  the  Post 
Office  Department's  new  commercial  leas- 
ing program,  whereby  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment leases  the  facility  from  the  private 
firm  which  holds  possession  of  the  grounds 
on  which  it  si  ands  and  which  contracted  for 
the  construction  work. 

This  building  Is  one  of  many  presently 
being  constructed  throughout  the  country — 
as  we  are  now  moving  forward  in  a  greatly 
expanded  post  office  modernization  and  re- 
placement program.  This  marks  an  impor- 
tant advance  for  Murfreesboro  to  be  pro- 
vided with  nore  adequate  space,  modern 
working  conditions  and  better  facilities  to 
take  care  of  the  worsening  mall  resulting 
from  growth  of  business  and  industry,  gen- 
erally, and  th:  growth  of  our  population  in 
particular. 

The  comm<rcial  leasing  program  is  the 
outgrowth  of  an  experiment  which  started 
about  8  years  ago,  when  the  83d  Congress 
adopted  a  n«  w  method  of  handling  the 
building  of  public  buildings,  and  especially 
post  offices,  tt  rough  what  was  then  known 
as  the  lease-pi  rchase  plan.  It  provided  that 
the  buildings  would  be  erected  with  private 
capital  and  funds,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  Isase  needed  public  buildings 
and  pay  for  th  jm  over  the  years  through  the 
rental  paymects. 

Dlsappointlrgly.  that  program  never  got 
underway  or  cff  the  ground.  After  some  4 
years,  only  tw(»  post  offices  were  built  under 
the  Lease-Pur  ;base  Act  and  meanwhile  all 
over  the  counlry  more  and  more  post  offices 
were  becoming  outmoded  and  Inefficient  be- 
cause of  lack  )f  space  and  lack  of  facilities 
to  handle  the  Increasing  load  expeditiously. 
In  1954.  I  was  honored  by  an  election  by 
my  colleagues  to  membership  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  which,  as  you 
know,  appropriates  the  funds  for  all  activities 
of  our  Federal  Government.  After  our  com- 
mittee had  looked  into  the  operations  of 
the  Iease-p\irc]iase  program.  It  became  obvi- 
ous to  members  of  the  Committee  that  this 
program  was  lot  working.  Therefore,  the 
committee  mo^  ed  to  revert  to  our  traditional 
system  of  builc  Ing  public  buildings  with  ap- 
propriated fun  Is.  We  had  a  pretty  big  fight 
about  this  in  t  le  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  but  in  the  end  the  House 
adopted  our  committee's  recommended  pol- 
icy. The  Seni.te  went  along  and  thus  the 
again  retiu-ned  to  our  tradi- 
tional policy  of  appropriating  funds  for  the 
construction  oC  public  buildings  where  au- 


thorized and  needed — and  also  to  permit 
buildings  being  constructed  under  lease- 
purchase — either  plan  to  get  the  needed  Job 
done. 

Congress  moved  to  put  new  life  in  the 
post  office  modernization  and  building  pro- 
gram, by  authorizing  certain  projects  and 
appropriating  the  funds  for  them,  but  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  tied  up  the  funds  and 
refused  to  release  the  money  so  construc- 
tion could  be  started. 

I  know  we  have  all  heard  about  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
you  do  not  know  what  bureaucracy  is  unless 
you  have  had  some  experience  with  Budget 
Bureau  bureaucracy  as  developed  particular- 
ly by  the  last  administration.  A  small  group 
of  people  in  that  Bureau  operate  as  a  type 
of  supergovernment,  trying  to  run  the  coun- 
try according  to  their  own  Ideas  and  often 
regardless  of  the  policies  established  by 
Congress. 

We  have  certainly  had  our  dlfflculties — 
and  our  delays  with  a  divided  Govern- 
ment — a  Democratic  Congress  and  a  Repub- 
lican executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Now  we  have  a  new  administration— unified 
policies  and  we  are  moving  forward. 

Our  new  commercial  leasing  program,  as 
it  has  been  developed  by  the  new  adminis- 
tration, combined  with  the  affirmative  direc- 
tion and  efficient  management  seems  to  be 
the  effective  answer  to  the  problem.  Suc- 
cessful implementation  of  this  program  re- 
quires the  constant  and  careful  supervision 
by  the  Congress.  Regardless  of  how  much 
we  improve  our  methods  and  techniques, 
we  win  always  have  to  keep  plugging  away 
to  get  action  on  specific  projects,  which  Is 
only  natural  in  an  immense  country  such 
as  ours  where  so  many  urgent  tasks  press 
for  consideration  all  at  once.  We  are  mov- 
ing ahead,  but  it  takes  perseverance  and  pa- 
tience such  as  Murfreesboro  has  shown  in 
bringing  into  being  this  splendid  new  post 
office  building. 

POST    OFFICE    SYMBOL    OF    TIE    BETWEEN    PEOPIX 
AND   THE    FEDERAI.    COVEXNlfENT 

There  was  a  time  many  years  ago  when 
the  jKJStman  was  about  the  only  Federal 
official  or  Federal  employee  that  our  local 
citizens  knew  or  came  in  contact  with. 
However,  over  the  years,  as  we  all  know, 
there  has  been  a  great  growth  in  Federal 
programs  and  Federal  activities,  and  today 
the  p>ost  office  building  stands  even  stronger 
and  more  boldly  as  the  link  between  people 
in  the  local  community  and  the  Federal 
Government — as  a  sj^mbol  of  the  strength 
of  our  great  Federal  Government. 

Here  will  be  housed  the  activities  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  including  city  de- 
livery service,  rural  mail  service,  airmail 
service  and  all  of  the  varied  services  and 
programs  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

In  addition,  this  building  will  serve  as  a 
center  of  information  on  matters  of  national 
defense,  civil  service,  selective  service,  our 
county  agricultural  programs,  and  informa- 
tion on  all  other  Federal  activities  Is  chan- 
neled directly  through  the  post  office. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  our 
citizens  want  these  services.  No,  my 
friends,  our  citizens  do  not  want  these  pro- 
grams curtailed  or  discontinued.  They 
want  service  continued  and  expanded. 

SYMBOL    OF     FAITH     IN     GROWTH    OF    A     GREATEB 
MURFSEESBORO 

We  do  not  build  fine  new  buildings  such 
as  this  facility  unless  they  are  needed  and 
unless  the  future  of  the  city  promises  to 
Justify  the  cost.  So  in  meeting  to  dedicate 
this  building  we  are  also  recognizing  the 
growth  of  Murfreesboro  and  affirming  our 
confidence  and  faith  In  this  expanding  com- 
munity's future. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  by  providing 
this  modern  building  with  its  many  efficient 


facilities  for  handling  the  mail,  evidences  Its 
confidence  In  the  future  of  Murfreesboro. 
More  than  that,  it  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  further  progress  of  this 
city — to  Murfreesboro  and  Rutherford 
County. 

This  new  posui  facility  will  not  only  ben- 
efit the  citizens  of  the  community  by  pro- 
viding better  and  more  efficient  postal  serv- 
ice. The  construction  of  this  building  has 
made  the  old  post  office  building  available 
for  another  public  use. 

As  you  know.  I  was  pleased  to  work  with 
the  General  Services  Admlnisuatlon,  the  Dc- 
partmen.  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
and  with  city  and  county  offlclals  to  see  that 
the  old  post  office  building  as  surplus  Fed- 
eral property  was  turned  over  Jointly  to  the 
city  and  county  to  be  used  for  the  Une- 
baugh  Public  Ubrary.  Thus  the  old  poeui 
facility — although  Inadequate  for  present  re- 
quired postal  service  needs — will  continue  to 
provide  an  Important  service  to  the  com- 
munity. It  adds  to  your  community  estab- 
lishment a  facility  that  currently  Is  valued 
at  around  $90.000— well  suited  for  a  public 
Ubrary. 

We  are  happy  that  both  of  these  public 
Improvemenu  and  services  could  be  ac- 
complished. 

CONCLUSION DEDICATION 

So  this  new  post  office  building  sUnds  as 
a  symbol  of  service  to  our  people.  As  we 
dedicate  this  building  to  the  service  of  a 
greater  Murfreesboro  let  it  sUnd  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  Federal  Government  and  strength 
of  our  country— a  Government  which  should 
be  and  is  the  servant  of  our  citizens  and  not 
the  master  of  our  people. 

As  we  dedicate  this  new  post  office  to  the 
service  of  the  people  of  Murfreesboro  and 
Rutherford  County,  It  U  well  also  that  we 
rededicate  ourselves  to  a  spirit  of  unity  of 
purpose  and  to  the  determinaUon  to  co- 
operate and  work  together  in  forwarding  the 
great  principles  and  Ideals  of  our  country 
that  we  may  each  contribute  to  making 
ourselves  more  useful  in  preserving  liberty. 
Justice,  and  democracy,  and  our  cherished 
American  way  of  life. 


Imports  and   Oar  Economy — Tbe   Rela- 
tionship Between  Aid  and  Trade 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF  NEW   JESsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14, 1961 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  address  delivered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Hon- 
orable John  H.  Dent,  from  the  21st 
District,  at  the  Mining  Congress  Confer- 
ence, held  at  Seattle.  Wash.,  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1961,  on  the  subject  of  im- 
ports and  our  economy : 

IMPORTS    AND    OUR    ECONOMY— THE    RELATION- 
SHIP Between  Aid  and  Trade 
(By    the    Honorable   John    H.   Dent,   of 

Pennsylvania) 
Patience  sometimes  is  said  to  be  the  legis- 
lator's greatest  virtue.     With  patience  and 
conviction  we  can  sometimes  accomplish  a 
great  deal  by  way  of  amendment. 

Three  months  after  I  became  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  became  convinced  that  major 
changes  must  be  made  in  our  thinking  and 
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planning  In  both  foreign  aid  and  reciprocal 
trades. 

This  past  month  a  small,  but  significant 
change,  was  made  in  foreign  aid  legislation 
by  way  of  the  amendment  I've  sponsored 
since  my  first  awakening  to  the  inseparable 
relationship  between  "aid  and  trade." 

This  amendment,  although  not  in  the  ab- 
solute form  I  presented,  still  lays  down  the 
principle  that  Americans  should  not  be  taxed 
to  put  themselves  out  of  business,  out  of  Jobs, 
and  Into  Industrial  oblivion. 

Simply  put,  the  Dent  amendment  means 
that  no  American  taxpayer's  money  can  be 
spent  to  build  production  facilities,  factories, 
mines  or  agricultural  developments  abroad 
If  the  country  receiving  the  aid  exports  the 
products  of  these  facilities  back  to  tbe 
United  SUtet. 

It  was  a  bitter  plQ  to  swallow  for  the  out- 
and-out  InternatlonallsU,  both  In  as  well  as 
out  of  government. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  un- 
der the  able  and  cotisclentloiu  leadership  of 
my  friend  and  neighbor  from  Payette  County, 
the  Honorable  Tom  Morgan,  helped  me  save 
the  amendment  by  having  a  senior  member 
of  the  committee,  tbe  Honorable  Clement 
Zablocki.  of  Wisconsin,  amend  the  original, 
allowing  the  foreign  country  to  ship  back 
10  percent  of  the  production  before  becoming 
disqualified  for  foreign  aid.  ThU  saved  at 
least  W)  percent  of  the  practical  portion,  and 
100  percent  of  the  principle  Involved. 

The  real  fight  was  put  on  In  the  conference 
committee,  when  the  State  Department 
pulled  out  all  stops  to  kill  the  Dent-Zablockl 
compromise.  It  was  the  bitterest  fight  of 
all  the  Issues  at  stake  in  the  House/Senate 
conference.  In  order  to  save  the  principle 
of  the  amendment,  the  House  conferees  had 
to  accept  an  additional  10  percent  by  allow- 
ing the  ald-recelving  countries  to  ship  20 
percent  of  their  products  back  to  the  United 
States. 

Without  both  Moroan  and  Zablocki  being 
members  of  the  conference,  the  amendment 
would  have  been  killed  by  state  Department 
oflBciaU,  especially  the  Foreign  Trade  Depart- 
ment under  Under  Secretary  George  Ball.  No 
one  deserves  more  credit  than  the  chairman. 
"Tom"  Mobgan,  for  standing  pat  on  the  prln- 
clple  Involved. 

Conviction  has  taken  us  this  far;  patience 
will  get  us  all  the  way.  The  day  must  come 
when  we  realise  that  unless  we  protect  our 
home  economy,  we  cant  help  the  underde- 
veloped nations  or  anyone  else,  Includlne 
ourselves. 

The  one  point  that  seems  to  have  been 
missed  by  many  of  our  colleagues  is  the  fact 
that  the  relationship  between  free  aid  and 
free  trade  is  finally  admitted  by  Congress 
and  our  Government. 

The  Washington  Post  was  very  critical  of 
my  amendment.  It  protested  our  attempt 
to  save  Jobs  for  Americans  by  limiting  the 
aid-receiving  countries  in  their  exportatlons 
to  the  United  SUtes  of  competiUve  products 
at  prices  below  the  cost  of  manufacture  In 
America. 

We  weren't  stopping  aid  to  needy  peoples, 
we  were  trying  to  stop  exploration  of  under- 
privileged peoples  w!ho  are  forced  to  work 
for  as  low  as  6  cents  an  hour,  under  the 
most  heartbreaking  Inhuman  working  con- 
dlUons,  In  order  that  a  few  families  and 
officials  can  get  richer  by  shipping  their  low- 
cost  Items  Into  the  American  market  at  fab- 
uloxis  profits  because  of  the  great  volvunes 
consumed  by  the  American  public. 

As  an  example,  a  few  years  ago,  Japan 
shipped  a  few  thousand  cigarette  lighters 
to  the  United  States.  In  1958.  Japanese  low- 
wage  employers  shipped  42,600,000  lighters 
to  the  United  States.  This  represents  over 
•50  mlUlon  In  the  American  marketplace, 
and  yet,  the  free  traders  in  our  midst  say 
this  U  made  up  by  selling  Japan  f  50  million 
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worth  of  cotton.  What  we  really  traded  was 
American  Jobs.  For  every  Job  we  gained 
picking  cotton,  we  lost  at  least  20  making 
lighters.  * 

This  is  true  in  almoet  every  phase  of  our 
economy.  We  sell  Germany  certain  types 
of  steel  plate.  We  buy  back  Volkswagens. 
No  one  seems  to  figure  how  many  less  Jobs 
it  takes  to  make  a  half  ton  of  steel  as 
against  an  automobile  ready  for  the  road 
with  glass,  tires,  seats,  battery,  engine, 
springs,  ignition,  lights,  and  the  many  com- 
ponents that  make  up  a  modern  car. 

By  starting  to  close  the  foreign  aid  loop- 
hole (the  Dent  amendment).  In  our  trade 
agreemenu,  we  at  least  will  protect  the 
American  worker  and  Investor  against  the 
exploiters  both  here  and  abroad  from  using 
his  Ux  money  to  put  him  out  of  work. 

Helping  a  needy  neighbor  U  charity.  It 
stops  being  charity  when  you  buy  back  from 
your  neighbor  the  help  you  gave  him  in  the 
first  place— It  thep-becomes  supldlty. 

If  it  were  plaiij  stupidity  we  could  worry 
a  little  less  beeatlse  sooner  or  later  we  would 
outgrow  It.  It's  more  than  that.  It's  mixed 
up  with  enormous  profits,  exploitation  of 
workers.  International  moneychanglng,  so- 
called  global  diplomacy  and  plain  one-world 
favoritism  by  men  of  such  stature,  their 
wishes  are  almost  law. 

These  are  the  dangers.  Little  peoples  have 
protection  only  through  elected  representa- 
tives and  with  the  combinations  of  power, 
press,  politics,  professors,  and  public  figures! 
the  congressional  prestige  in  this  field  is  al- 
most nonexistent.  The  registered  lobbyists, 
the  representatives  of  foreign  countries.  Im- 
porters, and  exporters  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment Is  the  greatest  group  of  talent  ever 
assembled  in  our  Capitol.    . 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  studying 
the  effect  of  imports  and  exports  upon  Amer- 
ican unemployment,  I  can  assure  you  all 
that  this  Nation  is  In  deep,  serious  trouble 
unless  we  put  more  hard,  commonsense  and 
less  theoretical  planning  Into  our  trade  and 
aid  "deals."  Let's  call  them  deals,  because 
stripped  of  their  high-sounding  names,  that's 
all  they  are. 

My  committee  has  heard  from  many  areas 
of  empl03mient.  No  responsible  witness  has 
said  Jobs  are  created  by  our  i>ollcy,  except 
in  the  field  of  foreign  aid.  Any  8-year-old 
kid  Icnows  that  If  you  give  away  M  billion, 
and  you  buy  80  percent  of  the  goods  from 
yourself  to  give  away,  you'll  have  to  have 
some  people  to  make  the  goods  to  give  away. 
This  isn't  funny,  we  actually  count  the  goods 
we  give  away  or  sell  for  foreign  counterpart 
(funny)  money  as  exfKirts  In  oiu-  trade  bal- 
ance. 

We're  told  that  we  must  trade  to  make 
our  country  prosperous.  TTils  is  only  true, 
however,  when  we  buy  what  we  need  and 
sell  what  we  dont  need. 

We  do  It  differently.  We  sell  cotton  and 
buy  shirts;  we  sell  logs  and  buy  plywood;  we 
sell  hides  and  buy  leather;  and  now  we  even 
go  so  far  as  to  sell  or  give  away  wheat  and 
buy  macaroni  and  bread. 

We're  becoming  a  supplier  of  raw  materials 
and  a  buyer  of  consumer  products.  The 
real  victim  Is  the  American  worker,  looking 
for  a  Job  that's  been  exported. 

Did  you  know  that  right  now  we  are  buy- 
ing bread  to  the  extent  that  hearings  have 
been  requested  by  both  the  bakery  com- 
panies and  their  wcH-kers? 

We  have  testimony  from  macaroni  manu- 
facturers showing  that  the  short  supply  of 
Durum  wheat  necessary  for  the  making  of 
good  macaroni  products  has  been  sold  to 
competitive  nations,  while  the  American 
plants  either  shut  down  or  make  an  lnferl(» 
product.  In  either  case,  it  helps  foreign 
traders. 

This  is  also  true  of  hides.  Oiir  tanneries 
are  either  shut  down  or  working  part  tinae 


because  foreign  buyers  are  grabbing  raw 
hides  at  high  prices  and  using  their  own 
cheap  labor  for  processing,  ship  back  leather 
and  leather  goods  below  American  costs  of 
production. 

This  way.  the  American  taxpayer  gets  it- 
both  ways,  coming  and  going.  He  loses  his 
Job  because  we  export  the  raw  material,  and 
then  he  Is  forced  to  buy  cheap  foreign-made 
goods  to  stretch  his  reduced  Income  which 
in  turn  takes  his  neighbor's  Job. 

You  cant  win  in  a  game  with  marked 
cards  and  dealt  by  professional  gamblers. 
Foreign  traders  are  professionals.  There's 
one  consolation,  the  shirt  we're  losing  is  im- 
ported, either  Japanese  or  "Hongkonganese." 
These  are  Just  the  minor  disturbances  In 
the  field  of  trade  and  aid.  as  we  practice 
these  so-called  diplomatic  acts. 

We've  covered  a  few  producU,  now  let's 
take  a  look  at  the  ore  picture.  Slowly,  but 
surely,  oiu-  mineral-producing  areas  are  being 
forced  Into  the  same  governmental  controls 
as  their  wheat-producing  neighbors.  With 
the  coming  subsidies  for  lead  and  zinc,  we 
are  stepping  up  the  control  of  our  Govern- 
ment over  prices,  wages,  and  profits.  This 
may  be  good.  It  may  be  desirable.  It  may  even 
be  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  professional 
planners.  All  we  can  ask  Is  that  If  this  Is 
so,  let's  be  told  about  It,  straight  from  the 
shoulder  and  not  be  hiding  behind  a  serious 
and  ever-present  threat  of  war  and  devasta- 
tion. 

Two  recent  events  ought  to  shake  the  com- 
placency of  the  everyday  citizen.  First. 
Congress  (the  House)  paseed  a  subsidy  for 
Iron  and  zinc  ranging  from  ly^  cenu  to 
3  cents,  at  present  market  prices,  per  pound. 
The  miners  (owners  and  workers)  protested. 
They  did  not  want  Government  subsidy. 
They  wanted  and  begged  for  Government 
protection  against  Imports.  They  ask  for 
one-half-cent-a-pound  increase  In  tariffs; 
they  would  have  settled  for  half  a  loaf  and 
accepted  Just  part  of  our  own  market  by 
allowing  foreign  producers  a  quota  of  our 
needs.  The  answer  was  an  emphatic  "no." 
Instead  of  the  traders  pa3rlng  the  one-half 
cent  tariff,  the  American  taxpayer  will  pay 
3  cents.  It  won't  help  a  bit;  It  will  cost  us 
money,  but  the  records  show  that  there  is 
no  bottom  in  the  selling  price  of  foreign 
low-wage  produced  goods  and  apparently  no 
celling  on  subsidies  from  our  Treasvu^.  So 
now  we  have  the  miner  Joining  the  fanner 
In  the  stockpile  business. 

The  second  event  followed  within  a  week 
of  House  action  on  subsidies  for  lead  and 
zinc.  The  State  Department  negotiated  an- 
other of  its  classic  deals  There  is  a  short- 
age of  wheat  In  Canada  and  Australia  be- 
cause of  adverse  weather  conditions,  so  they 
can't  supply  their  domestic  and  world  (full 
price)  markets. 

We  have  a  "lotta  wheat,"  so  we  make  a 
deal  with  these  two  countries — flO  million 
worth  of  our  subsidized  wheat  for  $10  million 
worth  of  lead  and  sine  (100,000  tons).  It 
doesn't  seem  to  matter  that  we  have  lead  and 
zinc  coming  out  of  ovir  ears,  stockpiles  so 
high  we  have  to  subsidize  our  mines  to  keep 
our  mines  working  because  of  the  surplus 
of  lead  and  zinc  being  dumped  Into  this 
country  by  foreign  coimtrles.  Including  both 
Canada  and  Australia. 

One  of  the  outstanding  authorities  of 
mines  and  minerals  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Corxunlttee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Watwe  N.  Aspinall,  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. In  an  appearance  before  my  commit- 
tee studying  the  impact  of  imports  on  Ameri- 
can Jobs,  he  had  this  to  say: 

"You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  last  week 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  a  bill  was 
being  considered  for  assistance  to  small  pro- 
ducers in  the  lead  and  zinc  industry,  I  de- 
tailed for  the  House  the  steady  decline  in 
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employment  In  the  lead-zinc  industry.  I 
think  you  will  agree,  after  I  have  reviewed 
these  details,  that  this  job  loss  to  American 
industry  is  a  direct  result  of  our  Imports 
policy.  Put  another  way.  we  have  sacrificed 
our  American  Jobs  on  the  altar  of  our  inter- 
national trade  ]K>licies. 

"In  1952  there  were  42,705  persons  em- 
ployed in  th«  lead-zinc  industry.  The 
United  States  produced  390,162  tons  of  lead 
and  666,000  tons  of  zinc,  for  a  total  of 
1,065.162  tons  of  lead  and  zinc;  and  con- 
sumed in  the  Uiited  States  1,130,795  tons  of 
lead  and  852. 78i  tons  of  slah  zinc,  or  a  total 
of  1,983.578  tons  of  lead  and  slab  zinc.  By 
1956  domestic  employment  had  been  reduced 
to  33,706  Americans  in  a  year  when  our  do- 
mestic mine  proiuction  had  fallen  off  to  895,- 
166  tons  of  lead  and  zinc,  but  our  consump- 
tion rose  to  2.2  18,507  tons  of  lead  and  slab 
zinc.  It  Is  impc  rtant  to  note  that  the  great- 
est decrease  in  employment  (8,645)  was  In 
the  mines  and  mills. 

"By  1960,  20.(100  jobs  had  been  lost  since 
1952  in  the  leal-zinc  industry  overall  with 
the  mines  anc  mills  suffering  the  most. 
General  imports  of  lead  in  1960  amounted  to 
359,917  tons,  oi  approximately  145  percent 
of  the  U.S.  mini!  production  of  246,669  tons; 
and  general  lm]KDrts  of  zinc  at  571,000  tons 
were  131  perceni  of  the  U.S.  mine  production 
of  435,427  tons. 

"Although,  a!  I  have  demonstrated,  the 
lead-zinc  industry  has  suffered  a  loss  of  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  because  of 
import  policies  and  practices,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  in  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
has  dismissed  the  Industry  as  not  needing 
assistance  because  there  are  now  only  'a 
small  number  cf  miners'  involved. 

"Finally,  I  point  out,  although  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  have  t<  remind  you,  that  the  effects 
are  felt  beyond  each  Immediate  industry,  as 
for  example,  shi  itdowns  of  mines  affects  sup- 
ply houses  whlcti  also  employ  people;  unem- 
ployment of  miners  affects  those  who  sell 
consumer  goodu  in  mining  areas;  and  the 
importation  of  the  metals  of  foreign  origin 
produced  under  adverse  labor  conditions 
acts  as  an  excuse  by  which  American  em- 
ployers seek  to  deprive  American  labor  of 
benefits  in  this  country  In  order  to  seek  a 
competition  poiltion  on  the  market." 

That's  not  all  We  give  the  wheat  at  sub- 
sidized prices,  and  at  the  same  time  we  ar- 
range to  sell  it  t  irough  American  grain  brok- 
ers to  world  markets.  Why?  Simply  because 
this  will  give  the  two  foreign  countries 
American  gold  (redlts  and  we  will  probably 
pick  up  foreign  counterpart  (foreign  money) . 
It  may  not  be  so,  but  It  wouldn't  surprise 
anyone. 

Why  couldn't  we  sell  the  wheat  to  the 
nations  that  needed  it?  Why  do  we  buy  lead 
and  zinc  to  add  to  our  already  overloaded 
warehouses  and  stockpiles? 

If  you  can  get  an  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions (honestly],  you  can  get  the  blue  rib- 
bon and  go  to  the  head  of  the  class. 

A  few  years  ago.  under  our  foreign-aid 
program,  we  aid«d  Korea  by  setting  up  a  glass 
manufacturing  plant.  Recently,  our  com- 
mittee heard  of  the  results  of  this  great  help 
to  our  friends.  The  glass  Is  being  sold  in 
Clarksburg.  W.  Va.,  while  the  Pittsburgh 
Plate  in  Clarksburg  is  laying  off  workers, 
and  begging  fo:  tariff  Increases  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Apropos  of  th  s  situation,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, after  years  and  years  of  pleading 
from  the  glass  ndustry  recommended  that 
the  tariff  rates  be  Increased.  Not  just  a 
token  increase,  b  it  rather  a  full  retreat.  After 
all  the  arguments  over  these  many  years,  It 
recommended  a  tariff  rate  set  up  under  the 
old  Smoot-Hawhy  tariff  law  of  over  30  years 
ago. 

What  happene<l?  The  normal  thing  in  our 
world  trade  actions:  Belgium,  a  large  exporter 


to  the  United  States,  protested  loud,  long 
and  effectively.  They  said  they  may  be 
forced  to  retaliation;  they  said  that  their 
sound  economy  was  based  upon  controlling  a 
certain  share  of  the  American  domestic  mar- 
ket for  glass.  The  State  Department  Jumped 
into  the  deal  and  you  can  guess  whose  side 
they  took.  They  said  we  couldn't  afford  to 
raise  tariffs  on  glass,  we  couldn't  afford  to 
offend  Belgium  right  now  because  of  the 
Berlin  crisis. 

The  result:  The  President  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  increased  tariff  recommendation  by 
sending  it  back  for  further  study. 

Meanwhile,  glass  keeps  coming  in,  workers 
get  laid  off  their  jobs,  taxes  increase  and 
foreign  aid  builds  more  glass  plants  in  Korea, 
Formosa  and  other  needy  nations. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  building  plants 
abroad  with  taxpayer's  money  and  then  tak- 
ing the  taxpayer's  Income  away  from  him  by 
importing  the  products  from  the  plant  his 
money  built. 

Someone  said  lately  there  are  three  ways 
now.  Instead  of  two  ways,  to  get  rich.  They 
advise:  Marry  a  rich  woman,  inherit  a  for- 
tune or  get  the  Government  to  build  a  fac- 
tory for  you  overseas. 

Recently,  when  we  had  a  few  days'  strike 
at  the  docks,  we  were  threatened  with  a 
gasoline  ration  because  of  the  shortage  of 
imported  oil.  For  years,  we've  been  Im- 
porting so  much  oil  that  our  exploration 
and  production  of  American  supplies  has 
been  drastically  reduced. 

Let's  see  what  our  own  oil  producers  have 
to  say  about  this  situation: 

"In  Austin,  Tex.,  members  of  the  Texas 
Independent  Producers  &  Royalty  Owners 
Association  (TIPRO)  are  set  to  meet  tomor- 
row on  the  muddled'  oil  imports  situation. 
TIPROs  president,  J.  P.  West,  in  announcing 
the  meeting  hit  the  administration's  cur- 
rent crude  oil  policy. 

"He  said:  "The  recent  maritime  strike  and 
the  Kuwait  crisis  have  once  again  forcibly 
demonstrated  that  a  country  that  allows 
itself,  through  neglect  or  through  planned 
policy,  to  become  dependent  on  water-moved 
sources  for  vital  raw  materials  has  weakened 
its  national  defense  posture.' 

"*  •  'He  also  commented  that  'at  the 
same  time,  we  realize  the  necessity  of  sub- 
jecting to  the  closest  scrutiny  any  export 
proposal  which  might  result  in  large  vol- 
umes of  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  liquids 
entering  U.S.  markets  at  the  expense  of  U.S. 
domestic  production." 

"In  the  IPAA  letter  to  Secretary  Udall  the 
association  also  called  on  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  reverse  the  OIAB  action  which 
raised  the  crude  oil  import  quota  for  Tex- 
aco, Inc.,  on  the  west  coast." 

In  case  of  war.  where  will  we  get  the  ores, 
coal,  oil.  raincoats,  watches,  binoculars,  type- 
writers, lighters,  chairs,  dishes,  and  on  and 
on  and  on.  This  Nation  is  becoming  a  de- 
pendent nation  upon  others  for  its  way  of 
life. 

We  ask  Congress  to  pass  trade  and  aid 
bills  in  the  name  of  making  foreign  coun- 
tries independent  and  at  the  same  time,  we 
are  making  ourselves  a  second-rate  producer 
of  the  necessities  of  life  in  this  country.  We 
are  ourselves  becoming  dependent  upon  oth- 
ers not  alone  for  our  well-being,  but  perhaps 
for  our  survival. 

We  admit  we  cannot  live  alone  in  this 
complicated  and  troubled  world.  We  must 
also  admit  that  we  can't  live  dependent  upon 
others  in  this  world  complicated,  troubled  or 
otherwise. 

As  a  fledgling  nation,  we  had  our  troubles, 
our  crisis,  our  one  worlders,  two  worlders  and 
no  worlders.  What  did  we  do?  We  rebelled 
against  being  a  colony  providing  raw  ma- 
terials and  being  used  as  a  market  by  the 
mother  country  for  the  goods  produced,  from 
these  raw  materials. 


We  valued  our  markets,  our  industries,  our 
labor,  our  farms,  our  institutions,  and  above 
all,  our  economic  independence. 

We  protected  ourselves  against  the  de- 
struction of  our  production  facilities  and 
jobs  by  every  means  available  including 
tariffs,  treaties,  quotas,  embargoes,  and 
statesmanship.  Not  the  least  of  which  was 
statesmanship. 

One  thing  you  can  be  sure  of:  If  we  had 
taken  the  same  stand  then  as  we  have  in  re- 
cent years,  there  wouldn't  have  been  any 
country  or  industry  or  jobs  or  farms  to  argue 
about. 

Compare.  If  you  will,  the  situation  we 
have  today  with  that  of  yesteryear.  In  grow- 
ing years  we  protected  American  industry 
from  foreign  industry.  Today  we  are  busy 
protecting  American  industry  from  Ameri- 
can industry. 

Here's  a  classic  example : 
"An  almost  Incredible  drama — even  In  the 
present  stage  of  development  of  our  welfare 
state— Is  going  on  in  bureaucratic  Washing- 
ton. 

"One  of  the  Nation's  railwa3r8 — by  typical 
American  ingenuity— has  discovered  a  prof- 
itable way  to  effect  a  drastic  reduction  in  se- 
lected freight  rates  •  •  •  but  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, at  least  temporarily  won't  give  it 
permission  to  do  so. 

"Southern  Railway  has  developed  a  super- 
duty  100-ton  aluminum  freight  car  •  •  • 
suitable  for  hauling  grain  efficiently  and 
economically. 

"Using  this  new  equipment  in  multicar 
shipments.  Southern  can  effect  sizable  econ- 
omies in  basic  transportation  costs,  loading 
operations,  terminal  and  transit  switching, 
routing,  paperwork,  etc. 

"As  a  result,  the  old  rate  of  $10.50  per  net 
ton  for  grain  movement  from  St.  Louis  to 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  for  example,  can  now  be 
lowered  to  $3.97,  M  07,  or  $4.17,  depending 
on  volume;  and  the  railroad  will  still  show 
a  greater  ton-mile  profit  than  its  present 
average  on  general  freight  movement. 

"When  the  new  rate  was  filed  with  the  ICC. 
a  lusty  clamor  arose  from  unregulated  car- 
riers adversely  affected  by  such  'unfair  com- 
petition.' 

"Loud  in  supix>rt  of  their  protests  was  the 
TVA  which  has  spent  $200  million  in  mak- 
ing the  Tennessee  River  navigable  for  barges 
carrying  grain  and  other  producU. 

"This  taxpayer-endowed  project  has  been 
of  material  assistance  in  putting  the  rail- 
roads out  of  the  grain-carrying  business. 

"Now,  when  the  railroads — with  their  own 
funds — attempt  to  fight  back.  TVA  officials 
complain  that  any  such  cut  in  rates  would 
disrupt  efforts  to  create  a  Tennessee  River 
common-carrier  industry.' 

"The  new  rates,  which  were  to  go  into 
effect  in  August  of  this  year,  were  filed  by 
Southern  with  the  ICC,  but  the  Commission 
ordered  that  the  reduction  be  suspended 
until  March  1962,  pending  an  investigation, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  rates  may  be  found 
to  be  'unjust  and  unreasonable,"  constitut- 
ing "unfair  and  destructive  competitive  prac- 
tices." 

Free  enterprise  made  the  United  States 
the  greatest,  most  powerful,  most  fruitful 
nation  on  earth.'" 

This  is  labeled  '"unfair  competition"  be- 
cause it  is  between  American  competitors 
while  at  the  same  time  our  markets  are  being 
flooded  with  every  type  of  product  and  pro- 
duce from  every  foreign  shore  at  prices  that 
don't  even  meet  our  cost  of  production.  In 
fact,  sometimes  it  doesn't  even  meet  the 
cost  of  the  raw  materials  and  certainly  never 
meets  our  labor  costs. 

When  are  we  going  to  realize  that  trade  U 
a  profit-seeking  venture?  No  person  outside 
of  dreamers  and  persons  in  Government-pro- 
tected jobs  without  responsibility  for  creat- 
ing jobs  or  production  believes  trade,  internal 
or  external,  to  be  other  than  a  greedy,  mer- 
cenary, profiteering  enterprise. 
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Friday,  Septembi:r  15, 1961 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  Ood.  who  bids  the  light  of 
the  day  to  shine  out  of  the  darkness 
when  morning  gilds  the  skies,  we  would 
still  our  hearts  for  this  hallowed  moment 
as  we  bow  for  the  benediction  of  Thy 
loving  kindness,  fresh  every  morning; 
for-  ]j 

New  mercies  each  returning  day 
Hover  around  us  while  we  pray. 

Grant  us  this  day  to  live  on  the  alti- 
tudes of  our  aspirations.  As  servants 
of  Thine,  and  of  the  peoples  of  this  shat- 
tered earth,  stricken,  groping,  starving, 
reaching  out  for  more  abundant  life,  as 
there  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  these. 
Thy  servants,  the  white  mantle  of  the 
Nation's  honor  unsullied,  save  them  from 
false  choices  and  guide  their  hands  and 
minds  to  heal  and  feed  and  build  and 
bless. 

V/e  ask  it  in  ^le  dear  Redeemers 
name.    Amen. 


the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  few 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  7482.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
proved June  19.  1934,  as  amended;  and 

H.R.  7916.  An  act  to  expand  and  extend 
the  saline  water  conversion  program  being 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
moniing  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP 

DEFENSE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 

of  Steuart  L.  Pittman.  of  the  District  of 

Columbia,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Defense. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


it  in   ih( 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
September  14,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  3156)  to  make 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  immune 
from  attachment  or  garnishment  of  sal- 
aries owed  to  its  employees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8072) 
making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  revenues  of  ssdd  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Rabaut.  Mr. 
Natcher.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Arizona,  and  Mr.  Taber  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  objec- 
tion has  been  lodged  with  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader  against  having  committees 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today.    On  that  basis,  objection  is  made. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Subsequently,  on  request  of  Mr. 
KucHEL,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs was  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today  to  consider 
certain  proposed  legislation. 

On  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  certain 
noncontroversial  bills,  private  immigra- 
tion bills,  claims,  and  nominations. 


THE   ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent: I 

H.R.  2308.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ship 
Mortgage  Act,  1920.  with  respect  to  its  ap- 
plicability to  certain  vessels; 

H.R.  7371.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Alton  A.  Lessard,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Maine. 

By  Mr.  CARROLL,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Paul  D.  Shrlver,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Judge 
for  the  District  Court  of  Guam. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  G,  87th  Congress,  1st  session. 
A  convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada,  signed  at  Washington 
on  February  17.  1961.  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal 
evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  the  estates 
of  deceased  persons  (Ex.  Rept.  11). 


THE  MARINE  CORPS  AND  THE  ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundiT  nominations  in  the  Marine  Corps 
and  in  the  Army  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk,  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  Septem- 
ber 5  and  6.  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  wall  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
announces  the  appointment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  to  be  held  at 
Brussels.  September  14  to  22,  1961,  vice 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Mon- 

RONEY]. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT   laid    before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on   Ntjmbee   or   OmcEss   on   Dutt 

WrxH    Department    of    Auct    and    Army 

General  Statt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
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the  number  of 
quarters.  Department 
Army  General 
an  accompany 
on  Armed 


officers  on  duty  with  Head- 

of  the  Army  and  the 

Staff,  as  of  June  30,  1961  (with 

ipg  report) ;  to  the  Committee 


Serv  ces 


Extension  or 
Terms   or   t 

TABLISHMENT 

CAL  Tuna  Coij 


agencies 


A  letter  from 
mltting  a  dralft 
amend  the  act 
tend  the  regula|tory 
and    State 
terms  of  the 
ment   of   an   Injter 
Commission,  s 
1949,  and   for 
companylng   p^per 
Commerce 
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ItECULATORY  AUTHORrtY   UNDER 

HE   Convention   for   the  Es- 
or  AN  Inteh-American  Tropi- 

MISSION 


the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
of   proposed    legislation    to 
of  September  7.   1950.  to  ex- 
authority  of  the  Federal 
concerned    under    the 
C^invention  for  the  Establlsh- 
American  Tropical   Tuna 
ifened  at  Washington  May  31, 
other   purposes    (with  an   ac- 
) ;    to   the   Committee  on 


Report  on 
AND  Hearing 

CATIONS 

A  letter  froir 
miunlcatlons 
suant   to   law, 
pending   applldations 
that  Commissii) 
an  accompany!  ig 
on  Commerce. 


Bac|clog  of  Pending  Applications 
Cases  in  Federal  Communi- 
com^ission 

the  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 

C<^mmlssion.  transmitting,  pur- 

a   report   on    the   backlog  of 

and   hearing   cases   in 

n.  as  of  July  31.   1961    (with 

report);  to  the  Committee 


Report    on    RiviEw 

CERTXFICATIOljr 

Drug  Adm 


INI  3TRATION 


A  letter  froih 
General  of  the 
pursuant  to  lav 
enforcement    apd 
the  Food  and 
ment    of    Health 
September  196f 
port);    to    the 
Operations. 


the   Assistant    Comptroller 
United  States,  transmitting, 
a  report  on  the  review  of 
certification    activities    of 
Drug  Administration,  Depart- 
Education,    and    Welfare, 
(with  an  accompanying  re- 
Committee    on    Government 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
follow^g  reports  of  committees 


BIBIE 


The 
were  submitted 

By  Mr.  BIBL 
the    Committed 
Affairs,  with 

S.  383.  A   bill 
tlon    of    a 
south  rim  of 
and  for  other 

By   Mr 
Interior  and 
ment: 

H.R.  6729.  An 
posal  of  certalr 
the  Cape 
tional    Area 
(Kept.  No.  1040) 

By  Mr 
Interior   and 
ments: 

S.  2008.  A  bill 
ber   16.   1959    ( 
relating  to  the 
maintenance  of 
(Rept.    No. 


(for  Mr.  GoLDWATER).  from 
on     Interior    and     Insular 
amjendments: 

to  provide  for  the  acqulsi- 

pat^nted    mining    claim   on    the 

C  rand  Canyon  National  Park, 

;>urposes   (Rept.  No.  1039). 

from    the    Committee   on 

In4ular  Affairs,  without  amend- 


Hattetas 

N.C 


JACKSON 


\1I, 


REPORT 
ARTICLE 
FORCES 
COMMITTER: 


Mr.  ERVIN. 
Committee  on 
a  report 
VII.  NATO 
I  ask  that  thf 
illustrations. 

The  VICE 
jection?    The 
report  will  be 
the  Senator 


OF    Enforcement    and 
Activities     of    Food     and 


act   to  provide  for  the   dis- 

lands  held  for  Inclusion  in 

National  Seashore  Recrea- 

and    for    other    purposes 


.  from  the  Committee  on 
Insular   Affairs,    with    amend- 


7; 


to  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 

1   Stat.  561,  43   U.S.C.  615a), 

jonstructlon.  operation,  and 

the  Spokane  Valley  project 


104  J). 


ENTITLED 


TF.EATY' 


"OPERATION  OP 
NATO    STATUS    OP 
REPORT  OF  A 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  1041) 

Mr.  President,  fmrn  the 

Armed  Services,  I  submit 

entitled  "Operation  of  Article 

Status  of   Forces  Treaty." 

report  be  printed,  with 


PRESIDENT.     Is  there  ob- 
Chair  hears  none  and  the 
printed,  as  requested  by 
frtm  North  Carolina. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITXJRES  TO 
INVESTIGATE  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENCY—REPORT OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  212),  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows; 

Resolved,  That  section  4  of  S.  Res.  48, 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  first  session,  au- 
thorizing an  investigation  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency in  the  United  States,  agreed  to  Janu- 
ary 31,  1961.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$178,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•$198,000  •• 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.  2555.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Fong  Yee 
Hin;    to    the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  2556.  A  bill  to  provide  for  allowance  of 
credit  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  for  service  as  a  member  of  a  county 
committee  established  under  section  8(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

S.  2557.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  with- 
holding and  the  forfeiture  of  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  certain  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who,  while  prisoners  of  war. 
aid  the  enemy  or  are  guilty  of  other  mis- 
conduct, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Butler  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  2558.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlado  Vud- 
kovlch;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  2559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  as  reenacted  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreements  Act  of  1937; 
to  the  Committee  on  /Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.   Talmadce  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S  2560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  a«  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathers  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  2561.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Henry  H.  Allport.  Army  of  the  United  States 
retired;  and 

S.  2562.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sally  Ann 
Barnette;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  ^S.  Res.  211),  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
during   the   Eighty-seventh   Congress,   $io,- 


000,  in  addition  to  the  amounts,  and  for 
the  same  purposes,  specified  In  section  134 
(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
approved  August  2,  1946,  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 180.  agreed  to  July  27,  1961. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  TO 
INVESTIGATE  JUVENILE  DEUN- 
QUENCY 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  iS.  Res.  212)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the 
United  Stales,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


WITHHOLDING  AND  FORFEITURE 
OF  PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES  OP 
CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES  WHILE  PRIS- 
ONERS OF  WAR 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  a  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  May  22. 
1961.  in  the  infamous  'turncoat"  case, 
I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1985,  on  May  29, 
1961.  which  would  prevent  in  the  future 
the  payment  of  such  pay  and  allowances 
to  men  who,  after  becoming  prisoners  of 
war  and  while  in  the  custody  of  the 
enemy,  voluntarily  rendered  aid,  comfort, 
or  assistance  to  the  enemy  or  acted  vol- 
untarily in  any  other  manner  inconsist- 
ent with  his  obligation  of  loyalty  to  the 
United  States,  his  obligation  to  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  continued  health,  comfort,  safety,  or 
well-being  of  any  fellow  prisoner  who 
was  a  national  of  the  United  States  or 
any  nation  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
That  bill  was  referred  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  asked  for 
and  received  reports  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  GAO  approved 
my  bill  in  substance,  while  suggesting 
one  slight  modification.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  the  other  hand  sug- 
gested that  it  be  rewritten  and  submitted 
a  draft  bill. 

The  Department  is  apparently  reluc- 
tant to  give  the  Secretary  the  authority 
to  withhold  pay  and  allowances  without 
formal  court-martial  proceedings  hav- 
ing been  undertaken.  It  feels  that  to 
do  otherwise  would  lead  to  charges  of 
a  star  chamber  proceeding  and  that  it 
would  not  be  consistent  with  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  justice  and  fairplay.  One 
cannot  disagree  with  this  rationale. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  at  this 
time  a  new  bill,  which  gives  the  Secre- 
tary the  authority  to  withhold  any  pay 
or  allowances  due  or  to  become  due  a 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  is 
formally  charged  with  committing  a  vio- 
lation of  articles  104  and  105  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice.  Section 
104  relates  to  aiding  the  enemy,  and  sec- 
tion 105  relates  to  misconduct  while  a 
prisoner  of  war.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  the  pay  and  allowances  which  have 
been  withheld  shall  be  paid  to  the  mem- 
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ber  if  the  charge  is  subsequently  dis- 
missed; he  is  acquitted  of  the  offense; 
or  if  he  is  convicted  of  the  offense,  but, 
on  review,  the  finding  of  guilty  Is  set 
aside  under  conditions  that  prevent  fur- 
ther trial  within  a  reasonable  time.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  not  only  ap- 
proved this  language,  but  it  has  sug- 
gested it. 

I  have,  however,  made  one  addition  to 
the   Department's  suggested   language. 
This  new  section  provides  that,  in  the 
case  of  any  prisoner  who  is  charged  with 
a  violation  of  the  aforementioned  section 
of  the  UCMJ,  but  has  not  been  subjected 
to  actual  court-martial  proceedings  be- 
cause he  has  not  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  who  dies  before   returning 
to  the  United  States,  any  pay  and  allow- 
ances which  are  due  or  which  will  be- 
come  due   will   be  forfeited  and   they 
will  not  be  the  subject  of  court  proceed- 
ings to  recover  them.    This  section  also 
provides  that  no  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enter- 
tain any  such  proceedings.    This  section 
is  necessiteted  by  the  fact  that  a  man 
cannot  be  court-martialed  in  absentia 
and.  therefore,  if  he  stays  with  the  en- 
emy until  his  death,  the  estate  would 
have  a  valid  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  all  pay  and  allowances  which 
were  due  him.  be  it  for  1  year.  10  years. 
20  years,  or  more.   Representatives  of  the 
Defense     Department     have     indicated 
their  tentative  approval  of  this  section 
also. 

Because  this  is  an  important  bill.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  introducing  it  at  this 
time  as  a  substitute  to  my  S.  1985,  and 
sincerely  hope  that  the  committee  will 
report  it  out  immediately. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  (S.  2557)  to  provide  for  the 
withholding  and  the  forfeiture  of  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  certain  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  who,  while 
prisoners  of  war.  aid  the  enemy  or  are 
guilty  of  other  misconduct,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Butler, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  it*  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE    ACT     TO     STRENGTHEN 
AND     IMPROVE     THE     NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION    SYSTEM 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
designed  to  assist  the  States  and  the 
Federal  agencies  in  their  joint  efforts  to 
control  illegal  interstate  transportation 
on  the  highways.    There  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous recent  growth  in  "gray"  area 
and    "black"    area    truck    operations— 
those  operations  without  State  or  Fed- 
eral authority. 

Major  railroads,  trucking,  and  ship- 
ping organizations  have  formed  a 
Committee  Against  Unauthorized  Trans- 
portation and  to  combat  these  illegal 
operations.  This  committee  estimates 
that  the  amount  of  such  illicit  carriage 
may  go  as  high  as  25  percent  of  total 
truck  movements.  TTie  committee  plans 
an  education  campaign  among  shippers 
on    the    dangers   of    employing    illegal 


truckers  and  are  working  for  stricter  and 
more  effective  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  against  this  Illegal  truck  traffic. 

Hearings  conducted  this  session  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transpor- 
tation indicate  that  present  law  Is  not 
adequate.  Despite  a  recent  increase  in 
the  level  of  penalties  assessable,  illegal 
transportation  continues  to  drain  an 
ever  increasing  amount  of  traffic  from 
the  legitimate  rail,  truck,  and  water  car- 
riers. The  fines  imposed  under  present 
law.  are  insufficient  and  in  the  words  of 
a  "gray  area"  trucker  merely  make  it  a 
little  more  expensive  to  do  business. 
These  fines  are  ultimately  passed  on  to 
the  shipper. 

I  should  add  that  these  illegal  oper- 
ators represent  more  than  a  diversion  of 
income  from  the  carrier  who  obeys  the 
law.  That  alone  would  be  serious 
enough  In  view  of  the  economic  crisis  in 
which  all  our  regulated  modes  of  trans- 
portation find  themselves.  But  the 
shipper,  too,  who  obeys  the  law  and  uses 
a  legitimate  carrier  finds  himself  at  a 
disadvantage  in  relation  to  his  competi- 
tor who  uses  illicit  truckers. 

A  continuation  of  this  situation  is 
leading  to  economic  jungle  warfare,  and 
it  undermines  respect  for  the  law  and 
further  discourages  our  regulated,  legal 
transportation  system. 

This  is  a  problem  of  extreme  serious- 
ness. I  hope  that  between  now  and 
the  time  Congress  reconvenes  in  January 
that  each  of  us  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  matter  with  the 
leading  railroads,  truckers,  and  water 
carriers  in  our  States  in  order  to  learn 
of  the  urgency  of  affirmative  action  to 
stop  this  growing  threat  to  our  trans- 
portation industry. 

In  the  interim  I  am  introducing  pro- 
posed legislation  which  is  an  outgrowth 
of  our  hearings,  to  serve  as  a  first  step 
in  Improving  present  conditions  and  the 
law  in  the  field  of  transportation.  This 
proposal  does  not  pretend  to  be  the  final 
solution  to  this  problem,  but  it  can  be 
utilized  as  a  starting  point. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  calling  on  the 
representatives  of  the  trucking,  water 
caiTiers,  and  railroad  industries  as  well 
as  State  officials  and  shippers  to  meet 
with  the  subcommittee  staff  on  surface 
transportation  during  the  recess  to  make 
suggestions  and  offer  amendments  to 
this  proposed  legislation,  and  if  need  be 
to  assist  in  drafting  additional  legisla- 
tion for  introduction  early  next  year. 
All  legitimate  operators  have  a  common 
interest  in  this  problem,  that  supersedes 
Intermodal  squabbles  in  the  transporta- 
tion industry. 

Mr.  President  I  submit  for  the  Record 
a  brief  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the 
measure  I  am  now  introducing. 

Section  1:  Would  amend  section  202 
(b)  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Act  to 
establish  uniformity  In  State  regulation 
of  interstate  motor  cairiers.  Approxi- 
mately 35  States  now  require  that  ICC 
certificated  carriers  register  their  op- 
erating rights  In  the  State  before  con- 
ducing business  In  the  State.  Thus  if  a 
carrier  is  stopped  and  is  found  to  be 
carrying  a  regulated  type  commodity  but 
he  has  no  authority  to  transport  such 
a  commodity  he  Is  in  violation,  not  only 
of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Act.  but  of 


the  State  law  as  well.  The  proposed 
provision  has  a  dual  purpose:  first  en- 
courage these  efforts  by  Stat^  officials; 
and,  second,  establish  uniform  stand- 
ards so  as  to  reduce  the  burden  on  those 
lawfully -engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
Section  2:  Would  amend  section  222 
(b)  so  as  to  provide  that  any  person 
injured  by  certain  violations  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  would  be  able  to 
obtain  an  injunction  against  the  violator. 
Under  this  amendment  violations  of  the 
Act  which  now  occur  by  persons  who  do 
not  hold  a  certificate,  permit  or  license 
could  be  enjoined  by  the  courts. 

Section  3.  Would  amend  section  222 
^h)  of  the  act  so  as  to  make  the  civil 
forfeiture  provisions  applicable  to  un- 
lawful operations  and  safety  violations, 
and  to  substantially  increase  the  amount 
of  the  forfeiture.  The  Commission  testi- 
fied that  such  an  amendment  would  be 
helpful  in  efforts  to  'eliminate  unlaw- 
ful and  questionable  leasing  arrange- 
ments." 

Section  4 :  Would  amend  section  226  of 
the  act  to  require  registration  of  certain 
information  with  the  ICC  by  vehicles  en- 
gaged in  the  hauling  of  commodities 
made  exempt  by  section  203(b)  (6)— the 
so-called  agricultural  exemption.  Ad- 
dition of  such  a  provision  would  aid  the 
gathering  of  information  by  the  Com- 
mission as  well  as  provide  a  basis  for 
more  effective  enforcement  of  safety  and 
other  regulations. 

This  is  not  in  any  way  intended  to 
restrict  legitimate  carriage  of  agricul- 
tural exempted  commodities.  The 
farmer  must  have  transportation  fa- 
cilities available  to  him  to  get  his  prod- 
uce to  the  marketplace. 

Section  5 :  Would  amend  sections  402. 
406.  and  410  of  the  act  to  bring  the  rates, 
charges,  rules,  and  practices  of  forward- 
ers engaged  in  the  handling  of  used 
household  goods  within  the  regulatory 
authority  of  the  ICC  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  motor  common 
carriers  subject  to  part  n  and  freight 
forwarders  handling  other  commodities 
subject  to  part  IV.  The  language  pro- 
posed also  provides  for  the  granting  of 
"grandfather"  rights  to  existing  exempt 
freight  forwarders  of  used  household 
goods. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2560)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sbcathers. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SHIPPING  ACT  OP 
1916 — CHANGE   OF  CONFEREE 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton  1  be  excused 
from  serving  as  a  conferee  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  6775)  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  operation  of  steamship  conferences, 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  be  named  in  his  place. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 
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OP  CAREER  dOMPEN- 
OP    1949.   RELATING 
LSE     OP      PER     DIEM 
)MENT 


September  15 


1961 


Mrs.  SMllJk  of  Maine  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
her,  to  the  bill  (S.  2554)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 303(a)  of^the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949  by  increasing  per  diem  rates 
and  to  provide]  reimbursement  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  for  actual  expenses 
incident  to  travel,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  tatle  and  to  be  printed. 
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CORRECTEE  NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 
ON  JUDGESHIPS  BEFORE  COM- 
MITTEE OJN  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  order  to  correct 
notice  of  healings  on  certain  judgeships 
which  appealed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Sebtember  14.  1961,  I  here- 
with submit  t.  revised  list  of  the  judges 
to  be  considered  beginning  at  11:30  a.m., 
Tuesday,  September  19,  1961,  in  room 
2228  New  Seriate  Office  Building,  as  fol- 
lows, together  with  the  names  of  the 
subcommittee  members  to  consider  these 
nominations : 

Hubert  L.  Will,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge,  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois, a  new  position. 

Anthony  T.  Augelli,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  U.S.  distri;t  judge,  district  of  New 
Jersey,  a  new  position. 

S.  Hugh  Dil  in,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge,  southern  district  of  Indi- 
ana, a  new  jxjsition. 

Alfred  L.  Liongo,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  distriit  judge,  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvan  a,  a  new  position. 

John  P.  Doc  ling.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  U.S.  distric  ;  judge,  eastern  district  of 
New  York,  a  r.ew  position. 

Thomas  P.  Groake.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  j  idge.  southern  district  of 
New  York,  a  new  position. 

Alfonso  J.  Zxpoli,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  northern  district  of 
California,  a  rew  position. 

Thomas  J.  \  acBride,  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  districi  judge,  northern  district 
of  California,  i.  new  position. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons intereste<  in  the  above  hearings 
may  make  sucli  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI, 
and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  imanlmous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

Article  entitled  "Clark  Urges  Firmness  In 
Dealing  With  Reds."  written  by  Gen.  Mark 
Clark,  US.  Army  (retired),  and  published  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  September 
13,  1961. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

Article  entitled  "Can  Automation  Take 
Your  Job?"  as  told  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg  to  Larston  Parrar.  and 
published  In  the  Family  Weekly  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1961. 


THE  MAKING  OP  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  per- 
petuation of  our  free  way  of  life  largely 
depends,  internally,  upon  our  system  of 
laws — granting  equal  justice  to  all. 

Contrary  to  popular  concept,  laws  are 
not  just  restrictive  chains  upon  a  peo- 
ple. Reflecting  principles,  standards  of 
morality  and  sense  of  justice,  rather, 
laws  create  a  climate  in  which  funda- 
mental rights  and  privileges  can  be  pro- 
tected and  exerci-sed  freely. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said: 

Let  reverence  for  the  law  •  •  •  become  the 
political  religion  of  the  land. 

Currently,  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Lawyers  is  undertaking  a  con- 
structive, praiseworthy  effort  to  expand 
what  is  traditionally  a  Law  Day  program 
into  a  Law  Year  program.  Observance 
of  Constitution  Week,  September  17-23, 
will  constitute  one  of  their  flrst  efforts 
to  promote  Law  Yaar.  This  noble, 
worthy  endeavor  will.  I  sincerely  hope, 
elicit  widespread  support. 

Creating  a  stronger  climate  of  re- 
spect for.  understanding  of,  willingness 
to  abide  by  just  and  fair  laws,  however, 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  historical  development 
of  our  system. 

I  was  particularly  gratified,  therefore, 
to  receive  a  factual  outline  of  an  article, 
"The  Making  of  the  Constitution,"  from 
Ann  O.  Blum,  of  Monroe,  Wis.,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Women 
Lawyers. 

Believing  that  this  article  contributes 
to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  historical 
development  of  our  Constitution.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  m.\king  or  the  CoNSTrnmoN 
The  story  of  the  making  of  the  Consti- 
tution  has    been   told   many   times,    but   It 
cannot  be  told  too  often. 

At  4  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday. 
September  17,  1787,  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention adjourned  sine  die.  after  4  months 
of  sessions  lasting  5.  6.  and  7  hours  a  day, 
6  days  a  week,  in  the  torrid  Philadelphia 
summer.  One  State.  Rhode  Island,  refused 
to  send  any  delegates.  Twelve  States  ap- 
pointed a  total  of  74  delegates,  but  only  55 
of  these  attended.    It  Is  a  matter  of  pride 


to  the  legal  profession  that  89  of  these  were 
lawyers.  Eight  of  the  delegates  were  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  39  had 
served  In  the  Continental  Congress.  7  had 
served  as  Governors  of  their  States,  and  31 
had  fought  In  the  Revolution.  One  man. 
Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut.  wa«  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration,  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, and  the  Constitution.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  then  81  years  old.  was  the  oldest 
delegate  present,  and  Jonathan  Dayton,  of 
New  Jersey,  aged  26.  the  youngest.  Of  the 
41  delegates  who  remained  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  only  38  signed. 

The  magnitude  of  the  tesk  these  men 
accomplished  can  best  be  appreciated  by 
consideration  of  the  situation  Into  which  the 
country  had  drifted  by  the  time  the  Con- 
vention was  called. 

Cornwallls  had  surrendered  at  Yorktown 
on  October  19.  1781.  The  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, prepared  by  a  committee  on  July 
12.  1776.  did  not  go  into  effect  until  the  last 
SUte.  Maryland,  signed  them,  March  1,  1781. 
Under  these  articles,  the  Congress  was  em- 
powered to  Incur  indebtedness,  and  caU  upon 
the  States  for  their  proportionate  financial 
contributions,  but  it  could  not  compel  them 
to  pay;  It  could  make  treaties,  but  it  could 
not  force  the  States  to  observe  the  provisions 
of  the  treaties.  As  a  direct  result  of  this 
Impotence,  troops  went  unpaid,  and  were  so 
poorly  fed,  clothed,  and  equipped  as  to  be 
unfit  for  duty.  Each  SUte  had  its  own  mone- 
tary system,  some  printing  paper  money  with- 
out any  gold  reserve,  so  that  Continental  cur- 
rency rapidly  became  worthless.  Each  State 
was  collecting  tariffs  on  merchandise  com- 
ing In  from  other  States,  and  from  abroad. 
By  1783.  conditions  had  become  so  chaotic 
that  a  band  of  unpaid  soldiers  started  a 
riot  at  the  State  House  in  Philadelphia, 
where  the  Congress  was  In  session.  Con- 
gress asked  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for 
protection,  but  found  the  SUte  militia  re- 
fused to  put  down  the  riot.  On  June  9, 
1783.  Congress  had  to  flee  under  cover  of 
night,  and  hold  its  sessions  at  Princeton 
and  New  York.  The  peace  treaty  had  not 
yet   been   signed. 

It  was  Impossible  to  borrow  any  more 
money.  The  Slates  did  not  pay  the  funds 
they  should  have  contributed.  Movements 
were  underway  in  some  States  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union  and  form  separate  confed- 
erations, or  return  to  colonial  sUtus.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  the  SUte  of  Virginia 
to  call  a  convention  at  Annapolis  In  Sep- 
tember of  1786  to  consider  the  matter  of 
trade,  and  establish  commercial  regulations, 
but  only  five  States  sent  represenUtlves. 
The  Annapolis  Convention  adjourned  after 
passing  a  resolution  that  the  SUtes  appoint 
commissioners  to  meet  May  14. 1787.  In  Phila- 
delphia "to  devise  such  further  provisions 
as  shall  appear  necessary  to  render  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Federal  Government  ade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union." 

Virginia  took  the  lead,  appointing  George 
Washington  as  the  flrst  delegate.  The  situa- 
tion was  so  desperate  that  the  Continental 
Congress  also  issued  a  call  for  the  Conven- 
tion, and  delegates  were  appointed  by  all  the 
SUtes  except  Rhode  Island. 

Against  this  background  the  delegates  be- 
gan to  assemble  on  May  14,  1787.  but  no 
quorum  was  present  until  May  25.  Then 
George  Washington  was  elected  President 
of  the  Convention,  and  rules  were  adopted 
for  the  conduct  of  the  meeting,  Including 
one  providing  strict  secrecy — nothing  said 
at  the  meeting  was  to  be  printed,  publUhed, 
or  communicated  without  leave.  Fortunately 
James  Madison  took  voluminous  notes  of  the 
proceedings,  and  each  evening  wrote  out  In 
full  his  notes.  When  he  died,  60  years  later, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  delegates,  hla  notes 
were  published. 

Again  Virginia  took  the  lead.  Governor 
Edmund  Randolph  presented  a  plan  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  govern- 
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ment.  which  would  have  supreme  executive. 
Judicial,  and  legislative  powers.  Such  a 
theory  had  been  advanced  In  a  book  written 
by  John  Adams  (not  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
vention) the  previous  year,  which  also  called 
for  two  legislative  Chambers.  The  popular- 
ity of  the  book  Is  said  to  have  been  Influen- 
tial In  obtaining  agreement  on  this  point. 

Next  came  the  problem  of  how  the  SUtes 
should  be  represented.  The  wealthy  SUtes 
wanted  representation  according  to  the 
amount  of  tax  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; the  populous  SUtes  wanted  repre- 
sentation according  to  number  of  Inhablt- 
anU;  the  slave  SUtas  wanted  to  count  the 
slaves  as  InhablUntS;  the  Northern  SUtes 
wanted  to  count  only  free  InhablUnts. 
Finally,  this  question  had  to  be  put  aside  for 
later  consideration.  But  the  delegates  did 
decide  that  the  Members  of  the  lower  House 
should  be  elected  by  tbe  people  directly. 

The  eaubllshment  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  was  agreed  upon,  after 
long  discussion.  Many  favored  a  triumvirate 
for  the  head  of  the  executive  branch,  since, 
as  Randolph  argued,  a  single  Executive  con- 
tained "the  fetus  of  monarchy."  The  trium- 
virate would  consist  of  one  member  from 
the  North,  one  from  the  South,  and  one  from 
the  Middle  States.  A  single  Executive  was 
flnally  chosen,  but  with  powers  far  less  than 
originally  proposed. 

Again  and  again  the  question  of  how  the 
States  should  be  represented  had  arisen,  and 
been  laid  aside.    But  It  had  to  be  faced.  The 
small  States  demanded  equal  representation 
In  both  Houses.     The  large  SUtes  offered  a 
variety   of  compromlKes.   against  which   the 
smaU  SUtes  remained  adamant.     At  last  It 
was  agreed  to  recess  to  give  a  compromise 
committee    time    to    work    out    a    proposal. 
When  sessions  were  resumed  the  committee 
proposed  that  the  lower  House  should  con- 
sist of  one  RepresenUtlve  for  each  40.000  In- 
habltanU,    that    in    the    upper    House    each 
SUte  should  have  an  equal  vote,  and   that 
the   power   to   originate    appropriation    bills 
should  be  limited  to  the  lower  House.    Strong 
speeches  In  opposition  to  the  proposal  were 
made.     Two  of  New  Yorks   three   delegates 
left  the  meeting  and  did  not  return.    A  dele- 
gate warned  that  "if  we  do  not  come  to  some 
agreement    among   ourselves,    some    foreign 
sword   will   probably   do    the   work   for   us. " 
After  11  days  of  discussion,  additional  com- 
promises provided  that  three-fifths  of  slave 
InhablUnu  should  be  counted  In  determin- 
ing the  represenution.  and   that  the  slave 
trade  should  not  be  prohibited  before  1808. 
Though  tempers  flared  and  debate  was  often 
heated,  no  delegate  Indulged  in  personal  re- 
marks, and  none  broke  the  secrecy  rule. 

The  question  of  the  Judiciary  was  covered 
In  1  day.  One  Supreme  Court  was  pro- 
vided, with  no  provision  for  Inferior  Federal 
oourU.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  took  In 
■cases  passed  by  the  General  Legislature,  and 
such  other  questions  as  Involve  the  national 
peace  and  harmony."  The  provUlon  passed 
without  dissent. 

A  committee  of  detail  was  then  appointed 
to  put  In  form  the  resolutions  which  had 
been  adopted,  and  a  10>day  recess  was  called 
to  permit  the  committee  to  do  its  work.         ^ 

When  the  Convention  reconvened  to  con- 
sider the  draft,  it  found  some  startling 
changes.  The  power  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Judiciary  was  vastly  expanded;  deflnlte  re- 
strlcUons  on  the  powers  of  the  States  were 
spelled  out:  powers  granted  to  the  Congress 
were  specified,  to  include  the  laying  and 
collection  of  Uxes,  and  provisions  for  the 
common  defense,  for  coining  money,  esUb- 
llshlng  post  offices,  the  raising  and  support- 
ing of  armies  and  provision  for  a  navy  a 
delegate  moved  that  the  army  Congress  could 
raise  should  be  limited  to  3.000  men  In 
peacetime.  General  Washington,  who  was 
the  presiding  officer,  and  therefore  could  not 
participate  in  the  debate,  whispered  that  the 
motion  should  be  amended  to  provide  that 
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"no  foreign  enemy  should  Invade  the  United 
SUtes  at  any  time,  with  more  than  3.000 
troops."  In  the  end.  only  the  deflnlte  un- 
dersUndlng  that  a  bill  of  righU  would  later 
be  adopted,  which  should  spell  out  the 
powers  reserved  to  the  SUtes,  persuaded  the 
delegates  to  agree  to  the  broad  delegation 
of  power  to  the  Federal  Government. 

One  of  the  last  matters  debated  was  the 
manner  of  electing  the  President,  the  length 
of  his  term,  and  the  esUblishment  of  the 
Office  of  Vice  President.  The  last  item  pro- 
vided the  manner  in  which  amendmenU 
should  be  made. 

Three  men  refused  to  sign  the  completed 
Constitution— Edmund  Randolph,  who  had 
opened  the  Convention  with  his  15  pro- 
posals, many  of  which  had  been  adopted; 
George  Mason,  who  said  "he  would  sooner 
chop  off  his  right  hand  than  put  it  to  the 
Constitution  as  It  now  stands";  and  El- 
bridge  Gerry. 

After  all  of  the  SUtes  represented  voted 
to  agree  to  the  Constitution.  Dr.  Franklin 
spoke.  He  said.  "I  confess  that  there  are 
several  parts  of  this  Constitution  which  I  do 
not  at  present  approve,  but  I  am  not  sure 
I  shall  never  approve  them.  For,  having 
lived  long,  I  have  experienced  many  In- 
sunces  of  being  obliged,  by  better  informa- 
tion or  fuller  consideration,  to  change  opin- 
ions, even  on  important  subjects,  which  I 
once  thought  right,  but  found  to  be  other- 
wise. In  these  sentiments,  sir,  I  agree  to 
this  Constitution,  with  all  Ite  faults.  If  they 
are  such;  because  I  think  a  general  govern- 
ment necessary  for  us,  and  there  Is  no  form 
of  government,  but  what  may  be  a  blessing 
to  the  people  If  well  administered;  and  be- 
lieve fxirther.  that  this  Is  likely  to  be  well 
administered  for  a  course  of  years,  and  can 
only  end  in  despotism,  as  other  forms  have 
done  before  It.  when  the  people  shall  be- 
come  so  corrupted  as  to  need  despotic  gov- 
ernment, being  incapable  of  any  other." 


The  vast  strides  of  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer's country  and  of  Western  Europe 
generally  have  been  heavily  and  favor- 
ably affected  by  his  championship  of 
the  Common  Market. 

Progress  in  this  direction  was  not  easy 
to  achieve.  It  took  courage  and  per- 
sistence. At  times  it  involved  some  op- 
position within  his  own  country,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  relations  with 
Piance.  But  he  persevered  and  won  out. 
We  note  with  approval  also  the  strong 
role  which  West  Germany  has  taken  in 
its  NATO  membership  and  activities, 
which  he  so  strongly  favored  from  the 
outset. 

All  of  these  things  which  I  have  men- 
tioned are  gratifying  to  America  because 
we  witness  in  West  Germany  not  only  a 
strong  and  prosperous  nation  but  also 
a  firm  ally.  It  is  heartening  to  note 
the  stability  which  it  possesses  and  its 
declared  sympathies  and  objectives  af- 
firmatively favoring  the  cause  of  the  free 
world.  We  can  well  express  once  again 
our  confidence  in  Chancellor  Adenauer's 
leadership  and  loyalty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1962 


CHANCELLOR  KONRAD  ADENAUER 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent days  the  attention  of  the  world  has 
once  again  been  drawn  to  the  blight  of 
neutralism. 

The  meetings  in  Belgrade  and  the 
positions  expressed  there  and  later  have 
been  of  great  interest  and  of  some  con- 
cern to  all  who  are  active  in  the  fight 
against  the  communistic  powers. 

Against  that  background,  it  is  in  order 
to  recall  one  of  the  stalwart  figures  in  the 
battle  for  alinement  of  free  world  nations 
against  the  encroachment  of  commu- 
nism. It  is  well  that  we  call  attention  to 
the  splendid  record  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  because  all  too  often  with  the 
passage  of  time  we  are  prone  to  over- 
look contributions  of  the  character  and 
degree  which  he  has  made. 

The  powerful,  prosperous  and  confi- 
dent nation  which  West  Germany  is 
today  was  accomplished  under  the  ag- 
gressive and  the  sure  leadership  of  the 
Chancellor.  A  great  many  factors  went 
into  the  rebuilding  of  an  economy  and 
its  physical  plant  to  resurrect  them  from 
the  shambles  into  which  they  were  cast 
by  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

From  a  state  of  virtually  complete  de- 
struction only  15  years  ago,  to  the  pres- 
ent gross  national  production  of  over 
$70  billion,  the  enviable  position  of  its 
gold  resei-ve  and  the  spectacular  increase 
in  industrial  production  we  find  testi- 
mony to  the  leadership  of  an  able,  astute 
statesman  of  long-range  vision  and  great 
sagacity. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  974.  House  bill  9033.  be  laid  down 
and  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  9033)  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, with  amendments,  on  page  2 
line  5.  after  section  202(a)",  to  strike 
out  "$1,025,000,000"  and  insert  "$1  200  - 
000,000".  '      ' 

On  page"  2.  line  8.  after  "section  212". 
to  strike  out  "including  $2,673,000  for 
ocean  freight.  $1,139,000  for  Atoms  for 
Peace,  and  $24,925,000  for  the  malaria 
eradication  program.  $259,000,000"  and 
insert  "$334,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended". 
On  page  2,  after  line  11.  to  insei-t: 
Development  grants,  special  authoriza- 
tion: For  asslsunce  authorized  by  section 
214(b)  for  construction  of  the  General  Sl- 
korskl  Trade  School.  Hyzna^  Poland.  »100,000, 
to  remain  avaUable  until  expended,  to  be 
used  to  purchase  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  may  deter- 
mine to  be  excess  to  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  United  States. 

On  page  2.  after  line  18.  to  insert: 
Surveys  of  investment  opportunities:   For 

expenses  authorized  by  section  232,  »3,000,- 

000,  to  remain  until  expended. 

On  page  2.  line  25,  after  "section  402". 
to  strike  out  "$400,000,000"  and  insert 
"$425,000,000,  and,  in  addition,  for  sup- 
porting assistance  for  Spain  as  author- 
ized by  section  402,  $25,000,000.  all  of 
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which    to    ijemain    available    until    ex- 
pended' 

On    page    3.    line    4.    after    "section 
451(a)".  to  iitrike  out  "$175,000,000"  and 


September  15 


insert  "$300  000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  8.  after  the  word 
"States",  to  Insert  "in  addiUon  to  those 
otherwise  authorized.",  and  in  line  9.  to 
strike  out  "H5.000,000"  and  insert  "$50  - 
000.000". 

On  page  J.  at  the  beginning  of  line 

14,  to  strike  out  "$24,000,000"  and  insert 
"$25,000,000  ':  at  the  beginning  of  line 

15.  to  insert  "construction  of  United 
States-ownei  facilities  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  elsewhere  for  the  train- 
ing of  foreiin  military  personnel.",  and 
in  line  19.  iifter  the  word  "States",  to 
strike  out  "$1,600,000,000"  and  insert 
"$1,700,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided.  That  to  the  extent 
that  these  funds  have  not  been  other- 
wise previously  programed  amounts 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  orders  issued 
piirsuant  tj  the  special  authority 
granted  in  sj?ction  510(a)  shall  be  used 
to  reimburse  the  appropriations  financ- 
ing the  repU  cement  of  goods  or  services 
furnished  pursuant  to  such  orders." 

At  the  tor  of  page  4.  to  insert; 

DIPARTMENT 


Admlnlstrailv 
expenses 
the  Foreign 
section  305 
ance    Control 
$6,000,000 


or   STATE 

e    and    other   exf>enses:    For 

authorized    by    section    637(b)    of 

i  Assistance  Act  of   1961   and  by 

the  Mutual  Defense  Assist - 

Act    of    1951.    as    amended, 


ct 


'avail  ible 


Any 


this 


On  page  4 
ances".  to 
$50,000,000)' 
word 

Military 

On  page  1 
new  section. 

Sec.  110. 
provided  In 
side  the  Unlteid 
bulk  and  In 
ported  to  the 
of  the  Senate 
tlves  at  least 
each  such 
which   the 
to  criteria  set 
Foreign 
procurement 
economy   of 


line  6,  after  the  word  "bal- 

^trike  out  "(not  to  exceed 

and  in  line  7.  after  the 

to    strike    out    "for 


Assistance' 


after  line  13.  to  insert  a 
as  follows: 


Assist)  ince 


On  page 
"exceed",  to 
sert  "$4,000" 
"appurtenandes 
000"  and  insert 
17.  after  the 
out  "$1,722.0(0 

On  page  10 
LIM^rATIo^ 

Not  to  exceed 
to  exceed  $600,000 
ment  loans)    s|tall 
current  fiscal 
trative  expensels 


On  page  12 


TnXfE 

Funds 

For  expenses 
dent  to  carry  oijt 
Corps    Act 
exceed  sixteen 
use  outside  the 


obligation  made  from  funds 

title  for  procurement  out- 

States  of  any  commodity  In 

(xcess  of  $100,000  shall  be  re- 

Commlttees  on  Appropriations 

md  the  House  of  Representa- 

twlce  annually:  Provided,  That 

rep<»rt  shall  state  the  reasons  for 

President  determined,   pursuant 

brth  In  section  604(a)  of  the 

lice  Act  of  1961,  that  foreign 

frill    not   adversely    affect    the 

United    States. 


the 


I 


line   11.   after  the  word 

Jitrike  out  "$3,000"  and  in- 

in  line"  16.  after  the  word 

'.  to  strike  out  "$6,089  - 

"$7,835,000",  and  in  line 
word  ."exceed",  to  strike 

and  insert  "$1,835,000". 
after  line  4.  to  strike  out: 

ON    OPERATING    EXPENSES 

$1,170,000,000  (Of  which  not 

"*.000  shall  be  for  develop- 

be  obligated  during  the 

3  ear  for  other  than  adminls- 


after  line  6.  to  insert: 

V PEACE    CORPS 

appropriated  to  the  President 

lecessary  to  enable  the  Presl- 

"  the  provisions  of  the  Peace 

Including    purchase    of    not    to 

;)assenger  motor  vehicles  for 

United  States,  In  addition 


to  those  otherwise  authorized,  $40,000,000: 
Provided,  That  this  paragraph  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  upon  enactment  Into  law  of  8. 
2000  or  HJl.  7500.  Eighty-seventh  Congttm, 
or  similar  legislation  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps. 

On  page  13.  line  14.  after  the  word 
"be",  to  insert  "(A)",  and  in  line  16, 
after  the  word  "requested",  to  insert 
"or  (B)  a  certification  by  the  President 
that  he  has  forbidden  the  furnishing 
thereof  pursuant  to  such  request  and  his 
reason  for  so  doing". 

On  page  13,  after  line  18,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  603.  The  appropriations  and  author- 
ity with  respect  thereto  In  this  Act  shall  be 
available  from  July  1,  1961,  for  the  purposes 
provided  in  such  appropriations  and  author- 
ity. All  obligations  incurred  during  the  pe- 
riod between  June  SO.  1961,  and  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  in  anticipation  of 
such  appropriations  and  authority  are  hereby 
ratified  and  confirmed  if  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  thereof. 

And.  on  page  14.  line  3.  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "603"  to  "604" 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
request  that  the  attaches  on  both  sides 
notify  Senators  in  their  offices  that  the 
debate  on  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill  is  now  imderway.  and  it  is  our  antic- 
ipation that  we  shall  pass  it  shortly, 
unless  they  want  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
offer  amendments  or  make  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Hayden). 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill, 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  recom- 
mends appropriations  in  the  amount  of 
$4,416  million.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$580  million.  $846,000  over  the  House  bUl 
However,  it  is  $577,900,000  under  the 
original  budget  estimate  sent  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President. 

Most  of  this  decrease  under  the  budget 
estimate  was  made  during  the  process 
of  authorizing  this  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962. 

The  largest  single  increase  in  the  bill 
effected  by  the  committee  is  for  develop- 
ment loans,  where  the  committee  has 
restored  $175  million  of  the  reduction 
made  by  the  House,  and  has  recom- 
mended the  full  $1.2  billion  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  was  necessary  for  this 
program. 

The  committee  also  has  restored  $125 
million  to  the  contingency  fund  and  has 
recommended  the  amount  of  the  author- 
ization of  $300  million.  This  is  still  $200 
million  under  the  amount  which  the  ad- 
ministration requested  and  which  was 
reduced  by  the  authorizing  bill. 


For  military  assistance,  the  committee 
has  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$1.7  billion,  $100  million  in  excess  of  the 
House  bill  amount. 

For  the  first  time  since  it  was  organ- 
ized in  1934,  a  limitation  was  placed  in 
the  bill  in  the  House  on  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
The  committee  felt,  in  view  of  the  Bank's 
record  of  prudent  management,  that  no 
limitation  on  its  operating  expenses  was 
necessary  at  this  time,  and  the  limita- 
tion in  question  has  been  deleted. 

The  committee  has  recommended  the 
full  amount  of  $40  million  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

With  reference  to  language  in  the  bill, 
the  House  of  Representatives  inserted  a 
provision  relating  to  disclosure  of  docu- 
ments. The  House  provision  did  not 
grant  the  administration  a  waiver  from 
the  penalties  of  the  provision  should  the 
President  certify  the  information  should 
not  be  disclosed.  Such  a  waiver  has 
been  in  the  law  in  the  past,  and  the 
committee  has  restored  it  to  the  House 
bill. 

The  committee  report  enumerates  in 
detail  all  the  increases  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  to  the  bill  be  agreed 
to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  as  original  text,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  waived  by  reason  of 
agreement  to  thi.s  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  up  my  amendment,  designated 

In  prinUng  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  wtiich  was  signed  September  4. 
1961.  the  short  title  of  the  act  was  omit- 
ted. This  was  a  clerical  mistake.  The 
amendment  which  I  have  Just  called  up 
will  rectify  this  error.  It  wUl  Insert  In 
the  appropriation  bill  the  short  tlUe 
language  which  was  Inadvertently  omit- 
ted from  the  authorization  act 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona will  be  stated. 

The  CmiT  Clerk.  It  Is  proposed  on 
page  11,  after  line  9.  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Sec.  603,  Public  Law  87-195.  approved  Sep- 
tember 4.  1961.  is  amended  by  Inaertlng  the 
following  after  the  enacting  cUuae-  "That 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Foreign  AMlst- 
ance  Act  of  1961"  ". 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
Jectl(Mi,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  measures  on  the  calendar 
to  which  there  is  no  objection,  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  887. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  measure. 


CONVEYANCE    OF   CERTAIN    LANDS 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  WYOMING 

The  bill  (H.R.  6193)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  to 
the  county  of  Fremont.  Wyo.,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port—No.  904 — explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  | 

HJl.  0193  would  reconvey  to  Fremont 
County.  Wyo..  a  lot  (lot  6.  block  14)  located 
In  Lander,  Fremont  County.  Wyo..  which  on 
November  18,  1935,  was  donated  to  the  United 
States  but  was  never  accepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  county  and  Its  assignee  have 
remained  In  poesesBlon  of  the  land. 

The  unconrununated  donation  eervea  to 
cloud  the  county's  title  to  the  tract.  An 
individual  who  bought  this  lot  from  the 
county  several  years  ago  U  now  unable  to 
■eU  It  to  a  prospective  purchaser  because 
of  this  defect  in  lt<  UUe.  Reconveyance  to 
the  county  U  necessary  In  order  to  clear  the 
title. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  favors  en- 
actment of  H.R.  619$. 


in  the  Recokd  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port— No.  907 — explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  to 
Pred  C.  Knauer  a  parcel  of  land  containing 
about  1.66  acres  In  exchange  for  a  tract  of 
land  containing  0.6345  acres.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  appraised  value  of  the  Federal 
property  to  be  transferred  shall  not  exceed 
the  value  of  the  property  to  be  acquired. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  favors  the 
bill. 


COST 


Enactment  of  this  measure  will  not  result 
in  additional  coets  since  all  payments  au- 
thorized by  its  terms  are  subject  to  adjust- 
ment later.  Administrative  coets  wUl  not 
be  significant  as  the  regulations  relating  to 
the  meastire  will  become  a  part  of  each 
agency's  operating  manual. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 
The  bill  (HJl.  4682)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell  and  con- 
vey certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (HJl.  3879)  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  to  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  certain  real  property 
In  Sweetwater  County,  Wyo.,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  wUl 
be  passed  over. 


EXCHANGE  OP  LAND  AT  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL RESEARCH  CENTER 
The  bUl  (H.R.  3920)  to  authorize  an 
exchange  of  land  at  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Center  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  Calendar  No.  891  and  Calendar 
No.  892  be  passed  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bills  passed  over  are  as  follows: 

S.  2520.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  and  Disclosure  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  method  of  enforcement  and  to 
provide  certain  additional  sanctions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8. 188.  A  bill  to  grant  civil  service  em- 
ployees retirement  after  30  years  service. 


PAY    OP    EMPLOYEES    IN    CASE    OP 
EMERGENCY  EVACUATION 

The  biU  (H.R.  2555)  to  authorize  pay 
with  respect  to  civilian  employees  of  the 
United  States  in  cases  of  emergency 
evacuations  to  consolidate  the  law  gov- 
erning allotment  and  assignment  of 
pay  by  such  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port— No.  910 — explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  main  objective  of  this  measure  is  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  an  orderly 
and  reasonable  procedure  for  the  payment 
of  compensation  and  allowances  of  civilian 
employees  when  official  orders  have  been 
Issued  for  their  emergency  evacuation  from 
their  official  duty  stations.  To  this  end.  the 
legislation  consolidates  several  existing  laws 
and  provides  one  standard  provision  ap- 
plicable to  all  employees  of  the  Government. 

STATEMENT 

Small  numbers  of  our  employees  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  have  been  subject  to 
emergency  evacuation  In  the  past  and 
doubtlessly  clmllar  situations  will  arise  In 
the  future.  TTiese  Instances  have  pointed 
up  the  fact  that  no  uniform  policy  or  pro- 
cedure exists  with  respect  to  the  payment 
of  salary  and  allowances  to  employees 
forced  to  leave  their  duty  stations  for  safety 
or  political  reasons.  This  legislation  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  necessary  authority  to  de- 
velop appropriate  policy  and  procedures  for 
future  use  In  the  event  emergency  evacua- 
tions again  are  necessary  In  any  part  of  the 
world  where  the  United  States  ha*  em- 
ployees assigned  to  duty. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  President,  with 
respect  to  the  executive  branch,  shall 
promulgate  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  the  legislation. 


BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS  PASSED 
OVER 

The  bill  (S.  310)  for  the  relief  of 
Annie  Tymochek  Porayko,  was  an- 
noimced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  Calendars  Nos.  894  through  942 
be  passed  over  and  that  the  csOl  of  the 
calendar  continue  in  sequence  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  943. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUls 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  measures  passed  over  are  as 
follows : 

8.  310.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annie  Tymo- 
chek Porayko. 

8.  aw.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Liu  Shul 
Chen. 

8. 1793.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Alfla 
Alessandro  Mllana. 

S.  1947.  A  bill  fOT  the  relief  of  Annemarie 
Herrmann. 

S.  2291.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Paul  James 
Branan. 

H.R.  1325.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Seto  Ylu  Kwel. 

H.R.  1369.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Zsuz- 
sanna  Reisz. 

H.R.  1394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laszlo 
Hamorl. 

H.R.  1399.  An  act  fOT  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Josefa  Pldlaoan  and  daughter,  Annabelle 
Pldlaoan. 

HJl.  1422.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Agavni  Tazlcioglu. 

HJl.  1459.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  En2c. 
Hideo  Chuman,  U.8.  Navy. 

H.R.  1496.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aloyslus 
van  de  Velde. 

H.R.  1532.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jeanine 
Ruth  Tabacnlk. 

H.R.  1550.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Garza  Lopez. 

H.R.  1551.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Klnl-Ok 
Yun. 

HJl.  1569.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isel 
Sakloka. 

H.R.  1581.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Falato  Colaclcco. 

HJl.  1583.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Chang-Huang  Tang  Kao. 

H.R.  1614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Byron 
T.  EfthlmladlB. 

H.R.  1630.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carma 
Perelra  de  Bustelloe. 

HJl.  1646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose- 
phine Smith. 

H.R.  1714.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
J.  Katsarofi. 

H.R.  1898.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isabel 
Brown. 

HJl.  1901.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Georgia 
J.  Makrls. 

H.R.  2136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hajlme 
Misaka. 

H.R.  2145.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Joglnder 
Singh  Toor. 

H.R.  2655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pamela  Gough  Walker. 

H.R.  2822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gregolre 
A.  Kublln. 

H.R.  3133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  A.  Schmoldt. 

H.R.  3393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Istvan 
Zsoldos. 

H.R.  3404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hemer 
Christian  Sarkozy. 
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HJl.  3718.  Ai  act  for  the  relief  of  Mat- 
thias Nock,  Jr 

H.R.  4221.  A^  act  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Abrams  Abraiiiowltz. 


September  15 


H.R.  4384.  A^ 
Fordham. 

H.R.  4499.  Akx 
Margaret  Rud  i 

H.R.  4553.  Ah 
nlew  Ryba. 

H.R.  5136.  Ak 
ton  Jones  and 

H.R.  6138.  Ai 


act  for  the  relief  of  Comp- 
Hulbert  Jones, 
act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cisco Joaquim  Alves. 

H.R.  5141.  A^   act   for   the   relief   of   Vlto 
Recchia. 

H.R.  5735.  Ail  act  for  the  relief  of  Steven 
Mark  Halllnan. 

H.R.  6158.  Ah 
C.  Verheyn. 

S.  1560.  A    idill   for    the    relief    of   Yasuko 
Otsu. 

S.  2012.  A 
York  Che. 

S.  2163.  A    btall    for    the   relief    of    Saifook 
Chan. 

H.J.  Res.  453 
deportation  of 


act  for  the  relief  of  Adolphe 


bll  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Moy 


Joint  resolution   relating   to 
certain  aliens. 
S.  1076.  An  ;  ict  for  the  relief  of  Nancy  E 
Williamson.      '  ' 

till  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Freda  Karro  a  id  her  minor  chUdren,  Allan, 
Karro.  Jennifer  Karro.  and  Michelle  Karro. 
S.  1685.  A  b  11  for  the  relief  of  Brlgltte 
Marie  Kroll. 

S.  2337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athanlsla 
G.  Koumoutsou. 


OP 


PRINTING 
PROCEDUkE 


COPIES  OF  "CANNONS 
IN    THE    HOUSE    OP 
REPRESEltTATIVES- ' 


MAS 


The  joint 
providing  foil  ^ 
non's  Procedure 
sentatives," 
a  third  readi4g 
and  passed. 

Mr.   MANstl 
ask  unanimous 
in  the  Recor) 
port— No.  960— expla 
of  the  bill. 

There  beint 
was  ordered  ti> 
as  follows : 


This  joint 
printing  and 
of  Repr 

non's  Procedure 
tlves,"  by  the 
to  be  printed 
author  and  to 
of  the  House 
the   Joint 
copyright  to  the 

Printing  cost 


resentatlves 


te 


PRINTING   OJP 
OP    HOUSE 
85TH 


authorizing 


The  concurrent 
Res.  12) 
ditional  copies 
412,  85th  Congress 
agreed  to 

Mr.   MANSFtlELD 
ask  unanimous 
in  the  Recori 
port — No.  961 
of  the  bill. 


act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 

act  for   the   relief   of  Mrs. 
Daniel, 
act  for  the  relief  of  Zblg- 


resolution   (H.J.  Res.  558) 
printing  copies  of  "Can- 
in  the  House  of  Repre- 
considered,  ordered  to 
.  was  read  the  third  time, 


:eLD.     Mr.   President.   I 

consent  to  have  printed 

an  excerpt  from  the  re- 

"  ining  the  purposes 

no  objection,  the  excerpt 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 


reiiolutlon 


would  authorize  the 
bljjxdlng  for  the  use  of  the  House 
of   1.500  copies  of  "Can- 
in  the  House  of  Representa- 
Honorable  Clarence  Cannon. 
lender  the  supervision  of  the 
distributed  to  the  Members 
the  Speaker.     Section  2  of 
reserves   the   right   of 
author, 
(stlmate.  $9,213. 


resolution 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

This  concurrent  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  500,000  copies  of  a  revised 
edition  of  "The  Capitol— A  Pictorial  Story  of 
the  Capitol  In  General  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  Particular"  (H.  Doc.  412. 
85th  Cong..  2d  sess.) . 

Printing  cost  estimate,  $90,500. 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
PUBUCATION  "WORLD  COM- 
MUNIST MOVEMENT— selective 
CHRONOLOGY  1818-1957,  VOLUME 
1" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  364)  to  print  as  a  House  document 
the  publication  "World  Communist 
Movement — Selective  Chronology  1818- 
1957.  Volume  1,"  and  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port—No. 962— explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a;^  follows: 

This  concurrent  resolution  would  provide 
that  the  publication  entitled  "World  Com- 
munist Movements-Selective  Chronolo«v 
1818-1957.  Volume  1,"  released  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  dur- 
ing the  86th  Congress,  2d  session,  be  printed 
as  a  House  document;  and  that  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  said  committee  15  000 
additional  copies  of  said  document. 

Printing  cost  estimate,  M,229.28. 


CONGRESS 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
DOCUMENT    NO.    412. 


resolution    (H.   Con. 

the  printing  of  ad- 

of  House  Document  No. 

was  considered  and 


Mr.   President,  I 

consent  to  have  printed 

an  excerpt  from  the  re- 

xplaining  the  purposes 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  REPORT  -COMMUNIST  TAR- 
GET: YOUTH— COMMUNIST  IN- 
FILTRATION AND  AGITATION 
TACTICS" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  384)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  report  "Com- 
munist Target— Youth— Communist  In- 
filtration and  Agitation  Tactics"  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report- 
No.  963 — explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows; 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  whom  was  referred  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  384)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  report 
entitled  "Communist  Target — Youth— Com- 
munist Infiltration  and  Agitation  Tactics" 
Issued  by  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  86th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion, having  considered  the  same,  report  fa- 
vorably thereon  without  amendment  and 
recommend  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
384,  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties woiUd  have  printed  for  Its  use  100,000  ad- 
aitlonal  copies  of  the  report,  submitted  by  J 
Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 


reau of  Investigation,  illustrating  CommunUt 
strategy  and  tactics  In  the  rioting  which  oc- 
curred during  hearings  held  by  the  commit- 
tee at  San  Francisco,  May  12-14,  UKJO. 
Printing -cost  estimate,  •2,116.77. 


PRINTING  OF  MANUSCRIPT  "HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES" 

The  concunent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  385)  authorizing  the  printing  of  a 
manuscript  entitled  "History  of  the 
House  of  Representatives, '  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  concurrent  resolution  would  provide 
that  the  manuscript  entitled  "History  of  the 
House  of  Representatives"  be  printed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  as  a  House  document,  and  that 
there  be  printed  2,000  additional  copies  for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  history  was  prepared  by  Dr.  George  B. 
Galloway.  Senior  Specialist  in  American  Gov- 
ernment, Legislative  Reference  Service,  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  in  response  to  a  request 
by  the  House  Administration  Committee  for 
a  book -length  history  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives covering  all  important  aspects  of 
the  subject  since  1789. 

Printing-cost  estimate,  $3,217.07. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS, 
FAIRBANKS,  ALASKA 
The  bill  (H.R.  2280)  to  provide  for  the 
withdrawal  of  certain  public  lands  40 
miles  east  of  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  for  use 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  a 
Nike  range,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port— No.  965 — explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  2280  U  to  withdraw 
from  the  public  domain  607,800  acres  of  land 
near  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  and  reserve  them  for 
the  use  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  as 
a  Nike  surface-to-air  missile  range. 

NZES    FOR    LEGISLATION 

Enactment  of  this  bill  is  required  be- 
cause the  act  of  February  28.  1958  (72  Stat 
27).  provides,  among  other  things,  that  no 
withdrawal  of  more  than  5,000  acres  for  any 
one  defense  project  or  facility  may  be  effected 
except  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

During  consideration  of  H.R.  2280,  and  four 
related  bills  Involving  the  proposed  with- 
drawal of  lands  in  Alaska,  which  were  sub- 
mitted as  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
legislative  program  for  1961.  Army  witnesses 
demonstrated  to  the  committees  full  satis- 
faction the  military  need  for  use  of  the  lands 
Involved.  The  area  described  in  HJl.  2280 
Is  utUlzed  by  Army  air  defense  units  In  Alas- 
ka as  a  range  for  their  annual  service  firing 
of  the  Nike  weapon. 

The  proposed  withdrawal  and  reservation 
wUl  be  for  a  period  of  10  years  with  option 
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to  renew  for  an  !«ddltlonal  5  years.  This 
assures  review  by  Qit>  administrative  agencies 
Involved  10  years  from  now  and  a  further 
review  at  the  end  of  16  years.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  desires  to  extend  Its  use 
beyond  this  term,  it  will  have  to  request 
further  leglslaUve  action,  thereby  assuring 
congressional  scrutiny  of  the  necessity  for 
such  continued  use. 


RESERVATION  OF  CERTAIN  PUBUC 
LANDS  AT  FORT  RICHARDSON, 
ALASKA 

The  bill  (H.R.  2281)  to  reserve  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  at 
Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  certain  public 
lands  In  the  Campbell  Creek  area,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port—No. 966— explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2281  Is  to  reserve 
4.706  acres  of  land  In  the  Campbell  Creek 
area.  Alaska,  for  the  use  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  in  connection  with  training  at 
Fort  Richardson,  Alaska. 

NEED     rOR     LEGISLATION 

The  Fort  Richardson  MUltary  Reservation, 
which  serves  as  headquarters  for  the  U.S. 
Army,  Alaska,  Is  comprised  of  over  153  000 
acres  of  land. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  is  required  because 
the  act  of  February  28.  1958  (72  Stat  27) 
provides,  among  other  things,  that  thereafter 
no  withdrawals  or  reservations  aggregating 
more  than  5,000  acres  for  any  one  defense 
project  or  facility  may  be  effected  except  by 
an  act  of  Congress.  Although  the  current 
bin  Involves  less  than  5,000  acres,  there  have 
been  actions  since  February  28,  1958.  which 
added  to  this  one.  would  exceed  the  statu- 
tory limitation. 

During  conslderaUon  of  H.R.  2281  Army 
witnesses  demonstrated  to  the  committees 
full  satisfaction  the  mUltary  need  for  use 
of  the  lands  involved.  The  area  described 
m  H.R.  2281  Is  utllleed  by  Army  units  In 
Alaska  as  a  tank  and  artillery  range  Impact 
area. 

The  proposed  reservation  will  be  for  a 
period  of  10  years  with  option  to  renew  for 
an  additional  5  years.  This  assvu-es  review 
by  the  administrative  agencies  involved  10 
years  from  now  and  a  further  review  at  the 
end  of  15  years.  If  the  Department  of  the 
Army  desires  to  extend  its  use  beyond  this 
term  It  wlU  have  to  request  further  legUla- 
tlve  action,  thereby  assuring  congressional 
scrutiny  of  the  neceaslty  for  such  continued 
use. 


insert  "however  excepting  therefrom 
that  portion  of  west  one-half  of  section 
26,  township  12  south,  range  10  east 
Fairbanks  meridian  lying  east  of  the 
Richardson  Highway". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  biU  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port—No. 967— explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2279  is  to  withdraw 
from  the  public  domain  51,490  acres  of  land 
in  the  Granite  Creek  area,  Alaska,  and  re- 
serve them  for  the  use  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  as  a  testing  and  maneuver  area 
In  connection  with  training  at  Fort  Greelv 
Alaska.  ' 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 

The  basic  Fort  Greely  Military  Reserva- 
tion, which  had  been  designated  previously 
as  the  Big  Delta  Air  Force  Base,  is  com- 
prised of  30,791  acres  of  land.  In  addition 
to  the  main  post,  troops  at  the  fort  utilize 
two  training  areas.  One  of  these  U  the  51  - 
400-acre  area  described  in  H.R.  2279  and 
the  other  is  a  maneuver  area  containing  572  - 
000  acres  of  public  domain  land,  withdrawal 
of  which  is  proposed  under  H.R.  2283  87th 
Congress. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  is  required  because 
the  act  of  February  28.  1958  (72  Stat  27) 
provides,  among  other  things,  that  no  with- 
drawal of  more  than  5,000  acres  for  any  one 
defense  project  or  facility  may  be  effected 
except  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

During  consideration  of  H.R.  2279  Involv- 
ing the  proposed  withdrawal  or  reservation 
of  lands  in  Alaska,  which  was  submitted  as 
part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  legislative 
program  for  1961,  Army  witnesses  demon- 
strated to  the  committee's  full  satisfaction 
the  military  need  for  use  of  the  lands  In- 
volved. The  area  described  In  HJl.  2279  Is 
utUized  by  the  Army  units  in  Alaska  for 
equipment  and  aerial  drop  testing  and  by 
the  Cold  Weather  and  Mountain  Training 
School   for   classes   and   maneuvers. 

The  proposed  withdrawal  and  resCTvation 
will  be  for  a  period  of  10  years  with  option 
to  renew  for  an  additional  5  years  ThU 
assures  review  by  the  administrative  agencies 
Involved  10  years  from  now  and  a  further 
review  at  the  end  of  15  years.  If  the  De- 
partment  of  the  Army  desires  to  extend 
Its  use  beyond  this  term  It  will  have  to  re- 
quest further  legislative  action,  thereby  as- 
suring congressional  scrutiny  of  the  neces- 
sity for  such  continued  use. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  2282  Is  to  withdraw 
from  the  public  domain  266,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  Ladd-Eielson  area,  Alaska,  and  reserve 
them  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  as  a  testing  and  maneuver  area  in 
Alaska. 

NEED  FOR   LEGISLATION 

Enactment  of  this  bill  Is  required  because 
the  act  of  February  28,  1958  (72  Stat  27) 
provides,  among  other  things,  that  no  with- 
drawal of  more  than  5,000  acres  for  any  one 
defense  project  or  facility  may  be  effected 
except  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

During  conslderaUon  of  HJl.  2282  Army 
witnesses  demonstrated  to  the  committee's 
full  satisfaction  the  mUltary  need  for  use  of 
^t  ^!t^^  involved.  The  area  described  in 
H.R.  2282  was  selected  in  1957  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  as  a  site  for  trainflre 
ranges  and  ranges  for  field  artillery  and  tank 
firing  for  troops  of  the  Yukon  Command  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  Alaska. 

The  proposed  withdrawal  and  reservation 
wlU  be  for  a  period  of  10  years  with  option 
to  renew  for  an  addiUonal  5  years  This 
assures  review  by  the  administrative  agen- 
cies involved  10  years  from  now  and  a  fur- 
ther review  at  the  end  of  15  years.  If  the 
Department  of  the  Army  decides  to  extend 
its  use  beyond  this  term,  It  will  have  to  re- 
quest further  legislative  action,  thereby  as- 
suring congressional  scrutiny  of  the  neces- 
sity for  such  continued  use. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  THE  BIG  DELTA  AREA.  ALASKA 
The  bill  (H.R.  2283)  to  provide  for  the 
withdrawal  from  the  public  domain  of 
certain  lands  in  the  Big  Delta  area 
Alaska,  for  continued  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  at  Fort  Greely,  and 
ior  other  purposes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port—No. 969— explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  2283  is  to  withdraw 
from  the  public  domain  572,000  acres  of  land 
In  the  Big  Delta  area,  Alaska,  and  reserve 
them  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  as  a  maneuver  area  In  connection  with 
training  at  Fort  Greely,  Alaska. 


WITHDRAWAL  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
AT  FORT  GREELY,  ALASKA 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (H.R.  2279)  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  Grinite  Cieek  area  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  at 
Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  and  for  oUier  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  amendments  on  page  1  line 
4,  after  the  word  "thousand",  to  strike 
out  "four  hundred"  and  insert  "five 
hundred  and  ninety",  and  on  page  2 
line  1.  after  the  word  "antemeridian",  to 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN      THE      LADD-EIELSON      AREA 
ALASKA 

The  biU  (H.R.  2282)  to  provide  for  the 
withdrawal  from  the  public  domain  of 
certain  lands  in  the  Ladd-Eielson  area 
Alaska,  for  use  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  as  the  Yukon  Command  train- 
ing site.  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port— No.  968 — explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bilL 


NEED    roa    LEGISLATION 

The  basic  Fort  Greely  Military  Reservation, 
which  had  been  designated  previously  as  the 
Big  Delta  Air  Force  Base,  Is  comprised  of 
30.791  acres  of  land.  In  addition  to  the  main 
post,  troops  at  the  fort  utilize  two  training 
areas.  One  of  these  is  the  572.000-acre  area 
described  In  H.R.  2283  and  the  other  Is  a 
testing  and  maneuver  area  containing  51.400 
acres  of  public  domain  land,  withdrawal  of 
which  Is  proposed  under  H.R.  2279,  87th 
Congress. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  Is  required  because 
the  act  of  February  28,  1958  (72  Stat.  27), 
provides,  among  other  things,  tliat  no  with- 
drawal of  more  th.in  5,000  acres  for  any  one 
defense  project  or  facility  may  be  effected 
except  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

During  consideration  of  HJl.  2283  Army 
witnesses  demonstrated  to  the  committee's 
full  satisfaction  the  military  need  for  use 
of  the  lands  Involved.  The  area  described  In 
HJl.  2283  Is  uUlized  by  Army  uniu  at  Fort 
Greely  as  an  Impact  area  and  for  maneuvers. 
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The  proposJBd  withdrawal  and  reservation 
will  be  for  a  tperlod  of  10  years  with  option 
to  renew  for  an  additional  5  years.  This 
assures  review  by  the  administrative  agencies 
Involved  10  sears  from  now  and  a  further 
review  at  the  fend  of  16  years.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  desires  to  extend  Its  use 
beyond  this  term  It  will  have  to  request 
further  leglsliktlve  action,  thereby  assuring 
congressional  scrutiny  of  the  necessity  for 
such  continued  use. 


of  Missouri 
from  the  C 
sular  Affair 
1,  line  8.  af 
a  comma 
$1,200,000", 
new  section. 


WILSON-J  CREEK  BATTLEFIELD 
NATJIONAL  PARK.  MO. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1063b  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
22.  1960,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Wilson's  Creek 
Battlefield  Igational  Park,  in  the  State 
which  had  been  reported 
littee  on  Interior  and  In- 
with  amendments,  on  page 
er  the  word  "Act",  to  insert 
ind  "but  not  more  than 
ind  after  line  9,  to  insert  a 
as  follows: 
Sec.  2.  Subiectlon  2(a)  of  said  Act  la 
hereby  amen  led  by  striking  out  "Wilson's 
C?reek  Battlefield  National  Park"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  tt  ereof  'Wilson  s  Creek  National 
Battlefield". 

So  as  to  m  ake  the  bill  read : 
Be  it  enac.ed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  RepresenttUives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  sntltled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Wilson's  Creek 
Battlefield  National  Park  In  the  State  of 
Missouri",  ap)roved  April  22.  1960  (74  Stat 
76).  Is  herebj  amended  to  read  as  follows- 
"There  are  hrreby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  mms  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  th«  provisions  of  this  Act  but 
not  more  than  tl, 200,000." 

Sbc.2.  Subs<(ctlon  2(a)  of  said  Act  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "Wilson's 
Creek  Battlefi*  Id  National  Park"  and  Insert- 
Sttl^fleld"'*^""^'  "Wilson's  Creek  National 

Mr.    BJBUH.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  ccnsent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  tUs  point  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  JJenator  from  Missouri  fMr 
Symington]. 

There  beinj  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt   Senator   Symington 
I  urge  favorable  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  8.  1063.  Ihe  bill  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the   establishment  of  the  Wilson's 
_   Creek  Battlefle  d  National  Park  in  the  State 
of  Missouri. 

♦K^'.^^  ^**  '^°  purposes:  First,  to  au- 
thorize the  app-opriation  of  additional  funds 
for  the  development  of  this  great  battlefield- 
and  second,  to  redesignate  the  battlefield  as 
WUson  8  Creek  National  Battlefield  " 
The  law  at  present,  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  not  more  than  $120,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  It  nd  and  Interest  In  lands  and 

£'tuefleld''''°''"''°*  °'  '^'  '^"^"•»  ^^"^ 
The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  authorizes  the 
expenditure  of  ^lot  more  than  $1.2  mUllon. 
The  National  *ark  Service  supports  this 
amendment  and  has  reported  that  the  pres- 
ent law  does  not  authorize  sufficient  funds 
for  the  fuu  deveopment  of  this  memorial  to 
the  second  great  battle  of  the  Civil  War 

Under  the  present  limitation,  only  the 
barest  minimum  of  administrative  facilities 
could  be  provided,     m  a  park  of  this  Im- 


portance, provision  should  be  made  for  a 
battlefield  tour  road,  restoration  of  the  his- 
toric scene,  and  for  a  series  of  interpretive 
exhibits.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  park  be 
fully  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  visitors. 

The  National  Park  Service  estimates,  on 
the  basis  of  past  experience,  that  some  500.- 
000  visitors  can  be  expected  to  visit  the  Wil- 
son's Creek  National  Battlefield  when  it  Is 
fully  developed. 

The  State  of  Missouri  is  ready  to  do  Its 
part.  On  August  4.  1961.  the  Governor  of 
Missouri  signed  an  appropriation  bill  con- 
taining $351,800  for  the  purchase  of  land  to 
be  donated  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
State.  This  limits  the  need  for  any  Federal 
expenditure  for  land  acquisition.  Adoption 
of  the  amendments  conUlned  In  S.  1063  wUl 
authorize  the  Federal  Government  to  do  lU 
part  In  the  preservation  and  development 
of  this  historic  site. 

On  the  9th  and  10th  of  last  month.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  Battle  of  WUson  s  Creek,  held 
at  the  site  of  the  original  conflict  and  the 
site  of  the  national  batUefield.  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  legislation  today.  That  cele- 
bration was  truly  a  memorable  occasion. 
And  I  came  away  even  more  convinced  that 
the  Wilson's  Creek  National  Battlefield 
should  be  developed  as  a  fitting  memorial 
to  the  second  great  batUe — and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  Important — of  the  ClvU  War. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port—No. 970— explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  need  for  the  enactment  of  the  re- 
ported bill  is  explained  In  the  report  set 
forth  below  which  was  received  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  August  22 
1961.  The  committee  has  adopted  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Department  but  has 
imposed  a  cost  limitation  of  $1.200  000  for 
the  development  of  this  project. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Oftice  or  THE  Secret  ART. 
Washington.  DC.  August  22.  1961 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Andersow. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and   In- 
sular Affairs.   U.S.   Senate,   Washington, 

Dear  Senator  Anderson:  Your  committee 
has  requested  a  report  on  S.  1063.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  April  22.  1960.  entitled 
^^'Ik^*' «,!?  provide  for  the  establishment 
on  >  ?  Wilson's  Creek  Battlefield  National 
Park,  in  the  State  of  Missouri." 

We  recommend  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
and  suggest  an  amendment. 

Section  3  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Wilson's  Creek  Battle- 
field National  Park,  In  the  State  of  Missouri 
approved  April  22.  1960  (74  SUt.  76),  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  of  not  more  than 
$120,000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
interests  in  land  and  for  the  development 
of  the  Wilson's  Creek  Battlefield  National 
i-ark  Of  that  sum.  not  more  than  $20,000 
may  be  used  to  acquire  lands.  These  mone- 
tary limitations  would  be  removed  by  the 
enactmentof  8.  1063. 

Approximately  1.730  acres  of  laud  will  be 
required  to  provide  adequately  for  the  pres- 
ervation  and  development  of  the  area  Be- 
cause this  land  will  be  donated,  there  will  be 
no  costs  to  the  Federal  Government  for  land 
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acqulslUon.    However,  the  $130,000  authorU 
ration  will  not  be  adequate  for  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  area.     With  such  a  sum 
only  the  barest  minimum  of  necessary  ad- 
ministrative faculties  such  aa  a  utUlty  build- 
ing (Including  office  space  and  pumphouse) 
utilities,      employee     housing,     signs      and 
markers,   and    an  entrance  road   and  small 
parking    area   can    be    provided.      Within    a 
$120,000  llmiUtion  no  provision  can  be  made 
for   the   customary   interpretive   devices   re- 
quired in  a  park  of  this  type.    There  should 
be  provided  a  battlefield  tour  road,  battlefield 
interpretive  exhibits,  and  the  historic  scene 
should  be  restored.    Moreover,  a  visitor  cen- 
ter with  related  public  use  and  administra- 
tive  facUitiee   is  required.     These   facilities 
are  essential  to  the  visitor  enjoyment  and 
understanding  of   the  hUtorlc  evenU  com- 
memorated  In   the  park.     They   would   cost 
approximately  $1,219,000.  which  would  be  In 
addition  to  the  existing  limltaUon. 

We  recommend  that  the  name  of  the  area 
br  changed  to  Wilson's  Creek  National  Bat- 
tlefield. The  present  designation  is  unique 
in  the  national  park  system;  certoinly  des- 
ignation as  a  national  park  U  InapproprUte 
for  a  miliury  area  such  as  this.  It  is  our 
objective  to  simplify  the  exUting  nomen- 
clature employed  for  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. The  amendment  which  we  recommend 
would  bring  the  designation  of  this  area  Into 
conformity  with  the  overall  nomenclature 
being  proposed. 

Accordingly,  we  suggest  that  the  foUowlnir 
new  section  be  added  to  the  bill : 

"Sec  2.  Subsection  2(a)  of  said  Act  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  'Wilson's 
Creek  Battlefield  National  Park'  and  Insert- 

Ba'ttfeflerd- ''''"*°'  ■'^"'"'^■'  ^'^^  '^''"°-*' 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenUtion  of 
this  report  from  the  sUndpolnt  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A  Carver.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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LINCOLN    BOYHOOD   NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL,  IND. 

hnT^tlf"o^.l®«P'"°^^^^**  ^  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  2470)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  Na- 
tional Memorial  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  I>een 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  amendments 
at  the  top  of  page  2,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire by  donation  or  purchase  with  donated 

?an;^wZnVr*i"?^''  '''"''  ""'^  interest  m 
land  within  the  designated  area.    When  land 

has  been  acquired  in  sufficient  quantity  to 

afford  an  initially  admlnistrable  unit  of  the 

national  park  system,  he  snail  establish  the 

Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  by  pub! 


And,  in  lieu  thereof .  to  Insert: 
Sec.  2.  When   title   to   all    such    land,  or 
interests  therein,  as  is  designated  pursuant 

^v?^  ^^J^*"  ^''"•**  ^*«*«»'  t"^*  Lincoln 
?\l?Pl  NaUonal  Memorial  shall  thereby  be 

»!.H^  .K***  *?**  **"*  Secretary  shall  publish 
notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register. 

And,  after  line  18,  to  strike  out: 

or^^^L*.  J!!*'"®  ^"  ^^rthj  authorized  to  be 

2?f  ^  ''^^  '"'*^^  ^'''^^'  ''"'  not  inore  than 
•75.000.  as  are  necessar-  to  acquire  lands  and 
interests  in  lands  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  not 


more  than  $1,000,000.  no  portion  of  which 
shall  be  expended  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  or  interests  in  land. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bUl  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  971).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2470.  as  amended.  Is 
to  provide  for  the  donation  of  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Indiana.  Including  the  farm 
on  Pigeon  Creek  In  Spencer  County  on  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  lived  from  the  time  he  was 
7  until  he  was  21.  and  to  create  thereon  the 
Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial.  H.R. 
2470  was  Introduced  by  Congressman  Den- 
ton and.  as  amended,  Incorporates  certeln 
provisions  contained  In  S.  373.  Introduced 
by  Senator  Hartke,  which  also  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  the  memorial. 

NEED 

Abraham  Lincoln.  16th  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  was  born  In  Kentucky  in  1809 
moved  to  Indiana  In  1816  where  his  mother 
Nancy  Hanks,  died  in  1818  and  where  he 
remained  until  1830.  and  then  went  to 
Illinois.  He  thus  spent  hU  formative  years 
In  southern  Indiana  on  the  lands  proposed 
by  H.R.  2470  to  be  aet  aside  as  a  national 
memorial.  HU  birthplace  Is  preserved  as  a 
national  historic  site  established  in  1916  and 
the  house  in  which  he  died  as  a  national  me- 
morial authorized  In  1896.  The  White  House 
and  particularly  its  I^ncoln  Room,  serve  as 
a  reminder  to  all  Amwlcans  of  his  inestima- 
ble services  to  his  country  as  Its  President 
It  Is  fitting,  the  committee  believes,  that 
the  farm  on  which  be  grew  up  should  also 
be  restored  and  preserved  and  that  with  it 
should  go  the  traditional  site  of  his  mothers 
grave  and  of  other  poflnts  associated  with  his 
early  life. 

H.R.  2470  authorizes  the  acquisition  of  as 
much  as  200  acres  of  land  for  the  memorial 
All  of  this  land  except  57  acres  Is  owned  by 
the  State  of  Indiana  which,  by  act  of  Its 
legislature,  has  indicated  lu  willingness  to 
donate  It  and  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Me- 
morial to  the  United  States  for  the  purposes 
of  this  bill.  The  remaining  57  acres,  a  part 
of  the  Lincoln  farm,  are  now  split  up  Into 
small  tracU  and  held  by  about  25  different 
owners.  These  lands  yield  a  total  of  about 
$640  In  State,  county,  and  township  reve- 
nues based  on  an  assessed  valuation  of 
slightly  more  than  $16,000.  The  committee 
has  been  advised  by  officials  of  the  county 
and  township  that  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  having  the  lands  removed  from  the 
tax  rolls. 

cci$T 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  Lincoln  Boyhood 
National  Memorial  Is  limited  to  $1  million 
No  portion  of  such  funds  may  be  used  for 
land  acquisition  purpc»es. 

AMENDMENTS 

Although  H.R.  2470  provided  $75,000  for 
land  acquisition  purposes,  iu  Senate  com- 
panion. S.  376.  provided  for  the  donation  of 
not  to  exceed  200  acres  for  development  as  the 
proposed  memorial.  The  sponsor  of  the  Sen- 
ate  bill.  Senator  Hartke,  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  there  was  a  very  strong  likeli- 
hood of  a  donation  of  the  required  lands  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  House  bill  was 
amended  by  the  committee  requiring  the  do- 
nation of  all  land.    While  units  of  the  na- 


tional park  system  are  developed  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  Nation.  It  Is 
evident  that  particular  benefits  accrue  as  a 
result  of  such  development  to  a  State,  and 
Ita  citizens.  In  which  such  development  oc- 
curs. In  the  Judgment  of  the  committee,  the 
States  should  participate  whenever  possible 
in  the  development  of  national  shrines  and 
memorials  and  the  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Senate  committee  In  this  Instance  would 
achieve  that  objective. 


RESERVATION  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
AT    NELLIS    AIR    FORCE    RANGE, 

NEV. 

The  bill  (H.R.  6494)  to  provide  for 
withdrawal  and  reservation  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  of 
certain  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
at  Nellis  Air  Force  Range,  for  defense 
purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
Portr— No.  972 — explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6494  Is  to  withdraw 
from  the  public  domain  81,480  acres  of  land 
in  Clark  County.  Nev..  and  reserve  them  for 
the  use  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
in  connection  with  training  at  Nellis  Air 
Force  Range.  Nev.  When  the  lands  are  no 
longer  required  for  defense  purposes,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  delineate  areas 
to  be  made  safe  for  nonmilitary  uses  and  in 
such  areas  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
will  conduct  deduddlng  and  decontamina- 
tion procedures  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
designated  areas  are  safe  for  nonmilitary 
use. 

~  NEED 

The  Nellis  Air  Force  Range  comprises  ap- 
proximately 3,194.000  acres  of  land,  of  which 
3,112,520  acres  have  previously  been  with- 
drawn from  the  public  domain  by  adminis- 
trative action  for  defense  purposes.  H.R. 
6494  describes  the  remaining  of  81,480  acres, 
which  also  have  prevlotisly  been  withdrawn 
by  administrative  action  but  as  part  of  the 
desert  game  range. 


CHIEF  JOSEPH  DAM  PROJECT, 
WASHINGTON 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1060)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Oroville-Tonasket  unit 
of  the  Okanogan-Similkameen  division, 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Aflfairs.  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word 
"lands",  to  insert  "and  for  conservation 
and  development  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources"; on  page  2,  line  23.  after  the 
word  "installation",  to  insert  'operation 
and  maintenance";  in  line  24,  after  the 
word  "dam",  to  insert  "and  provision  for 
sufficient  flows  in  the  rivers  below 
Palmer  Lake";  on  page  3,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "construction",  to  insert  "opera- 
tion and  maintenance";  in  line  8,  after 
the  word  "purpose",  to  strike  out  the 
comma  and  "in  accordance  with  Fish 
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and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (48  Stat 
401,  as  amended.  16  U.S.C.  661.  et  seq  )  " 
and  insert  a  period  and   'The  Secretary 
IS  further  authorized  to  make  provisions 
for  access  to  project  areas  for  the  gen- 
eral   public,    including    fishermen    and 
hunters.",  and  in  line  14,  after  the  word 
"m",  to  strike  out  "said  Act"  and  insert 
"the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 
(48  Stat.  401,  as  amended,  16  U.SC  661 
et  seq.)";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read:' 
Be   it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  new  and  a  sup- 
plemental   water    supply    for    the    Irrigation 
of  approximately  eight  thousand  four  hun- 
dred  and   fifty   acres   of  land    in  Okanogan 
County.  Washington,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
undertaking   the  rehabilitation  and   better- 
ment   of    existing    works    serving    a    major 
portion  of  these  lands  and  for  conservation 
and    development    of    fish    and    wUdlife    re- 
sources, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized  to   construct,   operate,   and   main- 
tain    the     Oroville-Tonasket     unit     of     the 
Okanogan-Slmllkameen  division  of  the  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of   the  Federal   reclamation   laws 
(Act  of  June  17.  1902.  32  Stat.  388.  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to).    The  principal  works  of  the  unit  shall 
consist  of:   facilities  to  permit  enlargement 
and  utUlzation  of  Palmer  Lake  storage-   re- 
lated canal,  diversion  dam,  pvunplng  plknts 
and    distribution    systems;     and    necessary 
works    incidental    to    the    rehabilitation    of 
the  existing  irrigation  system. 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  July  27.  1954  (68  Stat.  568,  569) 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  Oroville-Tonasket 
unit  of  the  Okanogan-Similkameen  division 
of  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project.  The  term 
"construction  costs"  used  therein  shall  in- 
clude any  irrigation  operation,  maintenance 
and  replacement  costs  during  the  develop- 
ment period  which  the  Secretary  finds  it 
proper  to  fund  because  they  are  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  water  users  to  pay  during  that 
period. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  pro- 
visions for  fish  and  wildlife  conservation   in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  installation 
operation  and  maintenance  of  fish  screens 
at  the  pump  plants  and  diversion  dam   and 
provision   for   sufficient   flows    in    the  rivers 
below  Pahner  Lake,  as  he  finds  to  be  required 
for  the  mitigation  of  losses  or  damages  to 
existing  fishery  and  wildlife  resources    and 
if  he  determines  that  it  is  practicable  and 
desirable  to  reestablish  anadromous  fish  runs 
in  the  Similkameen  River,  may  make  such 
provtelons.  Including  the  construction    op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  fish  ladders  and 
other  control  works,  and  downstream  flow 
releases  as  he  finds  to  be  required  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose.    The  Secretary  is  further 
authorized    to    make    provisions    for    access 
to  project  areas  for  the  general  public    in- 
cluding fishermen  and  hunters.     An  appro- 
priate portion  of     the  construction  costs  of 
the  unit  shall  be  allocated  as  provided  in 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act   (48 
Stat.  401,  as  amended.  16  U.S.C.  661  et  seq). 
which,  together  with  the  portion  of  the  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  replacement  costs 
allocated  to  this  function  or  the  equivalent 
capitalized   value    thereof,   shall   be    nonre- 
imbursable   and    nonreturnable    under    the 
Federal  reclamation  laws. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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Mr 
unanimous 
the  Record 
(No.  973), 
biU. 

There  be 
was  orderec 
as  follows: 

DESCRIPTION    OF    PROJECT 

The  OrovlUe-Tonasket  unit  Is  a  proposed 
Irrigation  d(  velopment  In  the  Okanogan 
River  Basin  In  northern  Washington.  The 
lands  are  loiated  along  the  river  and  on 
benches  and  dopes  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  towns  of 
Orovllle  and  Tonasket.  The  area  Is  about 
25  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide  at  Its  widest 
point.  It  ccntalns  8.450  acres  of  Irrigable 
lands,  of  which  about  6.950  were  Irrigated 
and  1.500  acr  !s  have  no  water  supply.  Of  the 
total  irrigable  area,  about  7,500  acres  are 
within  the  b<iundarles  of  the  presently  oper- 
ating Orovlll  e-Tonasket  Irrigation  District. 
The  intention  Is  for  all  lands  within  the  unit 
to  be  Incorpt  rated  within  the  district.  The 
objective  of  i  he  plan  Is  to  construct  new  Ir- 
rigation worl:s  and  rehabilitate  portions  of 
the  present  c  istrict  so  as  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate irrigation  water  supply  to  the  1,500 
acres  now  dry  and  to  supply  about  3.650  acre- 
feet  of  Bupplsmental  water  annually  to  the 
remainder  of  the  Irrigable  area.  This  will 
require  a  total  average  annual  new  diversion 
water  supply\of  about  13,850  acre-feet. 

The  Oroville-Tonasket  Is  essentially  a 
single-purposs  irrigation  development,  de- 
signed primal  lly  to  provide  additional  water 
and  more  dependable  facilities  to  a  long- 
established  in  Igated  area  and  to  permit  some 
Ixcept  for  a  small  amount  al- 
st  and  wildlife,  the  entire  project 
cost  is  allocaed  to  Irrigation. 

About  75  jtercent  of  the  unit  lands  are 
devoted  to  apple  orchards,  the  remainder 
being  in  hay  and  pasture  and  a  small  acre- 
age to  cultivated  crops.  The  area  Is  na- 
tionally fame  us  for  its  apples,  and  under 
project  development  and  operation  the  acre- 
age and  perc<  ntage  of  land  devoted  to  this 
crop  Is  expeced  to  expand.  The  high  pro- 
ductivity of  tlie  lands  and  the  favorable  eco- 
.       _..  .w     specialty  crops  to  which  they 


ALLOCATION    OP    COSTS,    WAPATO 
INDIAN  IRRIGATION   PROJECT 


nomlcs  of  the 


are   suited    will   make    it    possible    for   the 
water  users  to|  repay  the  entire  cost  allocated 


to  Irrigation  ivlthln  50  years. 

P8I  >POSED  DEVELOPMENT 

The  propo»>d  plan  of  development  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  control  works 
and  a  pumping  plant  at  the  outlet  of  exist- 
ing Palmer  Li.ke.  These  would  control  the 
level  of  the  lake  and  provide  additional 
capacity  for  tie  storage  of  Irrigation  water. 
A  new  diverslc  n  and  dam  and  headworks  for 
diverting  the  \  rater  out  of  Slmllkameen  River 
would  be  cons  ;ructed.  as  would  a  new  siphon 
across  the  Ofcinogan  River. 

It  Is  also  pi  inned  to  construct  four  small 
auxlUary  pun  ping  plants  to  supplement 
flows  in  the  dlitrlbutlon  system.  The  exist- 
ing dlstributlo  1  system  of  the  Irrigation  dis- 
trict woxild  te  utilized.  Pish  screens  to 
mitigate  any  dkmages  to  the  fishery  resource 
would  b«  place^at  the  outlet  to  Palmer  Lake, 
^  the  dlverslob  dam  and  pumping  plants' 
Power  to  operate  the  pumping  plants  would 
be  obtained  frcm  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 


istration. 


Total  cost  of  pioject W.  216.  900 


Allocated  to 
Imbursable 

Allocated  to 
and 


Beneflt-coet  nt 

100    years 

50   yean 


C09t 


rrlgatlon  and  re- 


flsh  and  wildlife 


3.097.500 


nonrel  nbursable 119,400 


The  bill  (S.  1581)  for  the  allocation  of 
costs  on  the  Wapato-Satus  unit  of  the 
Wapato  Indian  irrigation  project  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  (a)  designate 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  this  Act 
the  lands  that  are  capable  of  being  served  by 
the  irrigation  works  that  have  already  been 
constructed  on  the  Wapato-Satus  unit  of 
the  Wap.-ito  Indian  Irrigation  project,  (b) 
determine  the  final  construction  costs  of 
such  works,  (c)  allocate  the  costs  on  a  per 
acre  basis  to  the  land  capable  of  being 
served,  (d)  assess  the  costs  so  allocated  to 
land  In  non-Indian  ownership,  and  (e)  de- 
fer the  assessment  of  the  costs  so  allocated 
to  land  in  Indian  ownership  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  July  l.  1932  (47  Stot.  564). 
Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  install  trash  racks  at  the 
Yakima  River  diversion  headworks  of  the 
Wapato-Satus  unit,  and  the  cost  thereof 
shall  be  allocated  and  either  assessed  or  de- 
ferred in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  this  Act. 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  (a)  to  designate  additional  lands 
that  could  be  served  by  the  Wapato-Satus 
unit  if  additional  works  were  constructed, 
and  (b)  to  construct  such  additional  works: 
Proviaed,  That  no  land  in  non-Indian  own- 
ership shall  be  Included  until  an  agree- 
ment satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  has  been 
reached  with  the  owner  thereof  for  payment 
of  the  construction  cost. 

Sec  4.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  an  operation  and  mainten- 
ance assessment  for  the  repair  or  replace- 
ment of  any  Irrigation  works  that  have 
been  or  may  be  constructed  on  the  Wapato- 
Satus  unit  exceeds  the  amount  that  should 
reasonably  be  paid  in  one  year,  he  may  pro- 
vide for  payment  over  such  period  of  time 
as  he  deems  reasonable. 

Sbc.  5.  The  proportionate  share  of  the  cost 
Incurred  under  sections  2  and  3  of  thU  Act 
that  is  allocated  to  land  In  Indian  owner- 
ship shall  be  added  to  the  deferred  con- 
struction charges  determined  under  section 
1  of  this  Act.  and  the  total  amount  shall  be 
assessed  on  a  per  acre  basu  when  the  defer- 
ment is  terminated. 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  redesignate  from  time  to  time 
the  lands  that  are  capable  of  being  served  by 
the  Irrigation  works  of  the  Wapato-Satus 
unit.  Any  Indian  or  non-Indian  land  that 
is  removed  from  the  project  by  such  redesig- 
natlon  shall  bear  Its  proportionate  share  of 
the  construction  costs,  either  deferred  or 
assessed,  and  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
operation  and  maintenance  cost  to  the  date 
of  such  removal,  if  the  removal  is  based  on 
a  redeslgnatlon  for  a  higher  use.  If  the 
lands  removed  are  in  Indian  ownership,  and 
the  removal  U  based  on  any  other  factor, 
the  lands  shall  not  thereafter  be  assessed 
for  construction  charges. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  conaent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rscoro  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port—No. 974— explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


structlon  costs  of  the  Irrigation  works  that 
have  been  constructed  on  the  Wapato-Satus 
unit  of  the  Wapato  Indian  Irrigation  project. 
Washington,  to  allocate  those  costs  among 
the  lands  that  can  be  served  by  those  works, 
and  to  provide  a  formula  for  distributing 
construction  costs  hereafter  incurred  for 
serving  additional  lands.  The  portion  of  the 
costs  that  are  allocated  to  non-Indian  land 
will  be  assessed,  and  the  portion  that  Is  allo- 
cated to  Indian  land  will  be  deferred  under 
the  Leavltt  Act  of  July  1,  1932. 

The  committee's  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  a  problem  exlsU  in  respect 
to  the  classiflcatlon  of  the  land  In  the  project 
and  some  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Taklma  Tribal 
Council. 

The  bill  acknowledges  the  problem  and 
directs  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  to  make 
a  redeslgnatlon  study  before  allocating  the 
construction  costs.  The  committee  under- 
stands that  the  Secretary  will  follow  estab- 
lished procedures  when  making  thU  study 
and  believes  that  this  U  the  proper  method 
of  resolving  the  problem. 

irzEO 

The  bill  is  the  resvilt  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  landowners  to  know  with  cer- 
tainty the  total  charges  against  their  lands 
arising  from  construction  of  a  distribution 
system  which  serves  their  lands.  Although 
construction,  which  began  60  years  ago.  Is 
not  complete.  It  Is  sufficiently  advanced  to 
designate  the  acreage  which  can  be  served 
by  the  works  which  have  been  completed 
and  to  which  costs  may  t>e  allocated. 

The  Wapato-Satus  unit  Includes  approxi- 
mately 138.000  acres  of  which  130.000  are 
now  served  by  the  project  works;  85.228  acres 
of  the  unit  are  owned  by  Indians;  44.71  a 
acres  are  owned  by  non- Indians.  The  total 
cost  of  the  unit  to  June  30.  1960.  was  $7  881  - 
495.  of  which  $2,944,404  plus  Interest  of  $17  - 
309  has  been  collected.  The  total  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  to  June  30,  1960  were 
•  12.489,716  of  which  •12,489.716  had  been 
collected. 

COST 

The  Installation  of  trashracks.  provided  for 
in  the  bill,  will  cost  about  175.000.  The 
additional  works  covered  by  section  3  are. 
the  committee  was  advised,  already  au- 
thorized and  enactment  of  the  blU  will  not 
therefore,  result  In  Increased  expenditure^ 
by  the  Government.  The  cost  will  depend 
on  the  acreage  served  them  but  wlU  not  ex- 
ceed $500,000. 


COMPACT  RELATING  TO  THE  WA- 
TERS OP  THE  LITTLE  MISSOURI 
RIVER 


8.42  to  1. 
1.98  to  1. 


PURPOSE    or   THE    BIIX 

The  principal  purposes  of  8.  1581.  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Jackson  for  himself  and 
Senator  Macnuson.  are  to  fix  the  final  con- 


The  bUl  (S.  1139)  to  amend  the  act 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
States  of  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  a   compact  relating   to  the 
waters  of  the  Little  Missouri  River  In 
order  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of 
such  act  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  foUowi: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativei    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress  assembled,  That  wc- 
tion  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  grant- 
ing the  consent  of  Congreae  to  the  SUtes 
of  Montana,  North  DakoU,  South  Dakota, 
and   Wyoming  to  negotiate  and  enter  into 
a  compact  relaUng  to  their  interest  In,  and 
the  apportionment  of,  the  waters  tf  the  Llt- 
Ue  Missouri  River  and  lu  tributaries  as  they 
affect  such  States,  and  for  related  purpoees", 
approved  August  28,  1957  (71  Stat.  466),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "four  years"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eight  years". 


1961 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port— No.  975 — explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill.  I 

There  being  no'bbjection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

PTOPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  allow 
4  years'  additional  time  for  the  negotiation 
of  a  certain  compact  by  the  States  of  Mon- 
tana. North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming  for  an  apportionment  of  the 
waters  of  the  Llttl*  Missouri  River  and  its 
tributaries. 

EXPLANATION 

The  act  of  August  28.  1957  (71  Stat.  466). 
gave  the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  the 
negotiation  of  a  oertain  water  compact 
among  the  States  of  Montana.  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming,  but  limited 
the  authority  to  negotiate  to  4  years.  This 
legislation  extends  for  4  additional  years 
that  authority  which  expired  on  August 
28.  1961.  The  sponsors  of  the  measure  feel 
that  with  the  additional  time  requested, 
the  respective  States  will  be  able  to  arrive 
at  an  equitable  solution  of  the  problem. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  proposal  for  a  4-year  exten- 
sion Is  not  unreasonable. 

DEPARTMENT    REPORTS 

The  reports  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  set 
forth  below: 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

OPFICE  or  THE   SECRETART. 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  18,  1961. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Chairman,   Committee  on   Interior  and   In- 
sular Affairs,    U.S.   Senate.    Washington 
DC. 
Dear    Senator    Anderson:    This   responds 
to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this  De- 
partment on  S.  1139,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
States    of    Montana.    North    Dakota,    South 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming  to  negotiate  and  en- 
ter  into  a  compact  relating   to  the   waters 
of    the   Little   Missouri    River    in    order    to 
extend  the  expiration  date  of  such  act. 

This   Department   would   have   no   objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  S.  1139. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  act  of  Aug\ist 
28.  1957  (71  Stat.  466).  to  extend  its  pro- 
visions by  an  additional  4  years  to  a  total 
of  8  years.  The  original  act  gave  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Montana. 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming 
to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact  re- 
lating to  their  interest  in,  and  the  ap- 
portionment of.  the  waters  of  the  Little 
Missouri  River  and  its  tributaries.  This 
consent  was  given  on  the  condition  that  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  appointed 
by  the  President,  should  participate  in  the 
negotiations  as  Chairman  and  then  should 
report  thereon  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. It  further  provided  that  any  com- 
pact formulated  in  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations would  have  to  be  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  and  con- 
sented to  by  the  Congress  before  It  would 
become  effective. 

In  a  report  on  that  bill  we  advised  you 
that  In  view  of  the  Department's  reclama- 
tion, fish  and  wildlife,  recreational,  Indian 
and  other  Interests  in  the  Little  Missouri 
Basin,  we  would  be  happy  to  furnish  all  pos- 
sible assUtance  In  the  compact  negotia- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  ad- 
vised that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  sUnd- 
polnt  of  the  administrations  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kenneth  Holum. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     UNEM- 
PLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  ACT 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  820 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5968)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  as 
amended. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5968)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  I  enter  a  motion  to  have 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
Calendar  820,  House  bill  5968,  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended,  was 
passed  today  by  the  Senate.  The  bill 
was  passed  inadvertently. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  will  be  entered. 


PROPOSED  TAXES  ON  INCOME 
EARNED  ABROAD  BY  AMERICAN 
BUSINESS  FIRMS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
posals are  now  pending  in  the  Senate 
to  increase  severely  the  taxes  imposed 
on  income  earned  abroad  by  American 
business  firms.  There  have  been  sug- 
gestions that  these  proposals  will  be  of- 
fered as  Senate  amendments  to  the  first 
appropriate  revenue  measure. 

The  issues  involved  in  these  proposals 
are  numerous  and  very  complex:  They 
affect  important  objectives  of  our  for- 
eign pohcy  and  they  bear  a  grave  im- 
port to  our  domestic  economy. 

Fundamentally,  however,  the  argu- 
ments advanced  for  these  proposals  are 
twofold.  First,  it  is  said  that  the  pres- 
ent provisions  for  tax  treatment  of  in- 
come earned  abroad  grant  some  sort  of 
special  privilege  and  preference;  thus, 
they  are  unsound  from  the  viewpoint  of 
tax  equity.  Second,  it  is  said  that  these 
supposed  special  preferences  were  in- 
tended to  encourage  the  flow  of  Ameri- 
can investment  funds  to  other  parts  of 
the  world ;  but  that  such  an  outward  in- 
vestment of  American  capital,  whether 
or  not  desirable  in  the  past,  is  now  harm- 
ful both  to  our  foreign  policy  and,  par- 
ticularly, to  our  domestic  economy. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  proposed 
changes  are  based  on  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  both  the  tax  principles  involved 
and  the  political  and  economic  benefits 
to  the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
of  foreign  Investment  by  American  busi- 
ness. I  hope  today  to  provide  some 
background,  to  raise  some  questions,  to 
suggest  some  issues  for  your  considera- 
tion in  the  examination  of  the  sweeping 
and  drastic  proposals  that  have  been 
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made.    I  shall  present,  and,  i  believe 
justify  these  propositions. 

First,  the  existing  general  provisions 
governing  tax  treatment  of  income 
earned  abroad  do  not  represent  a  special 
preference,  as  often  claimed,  but  were 
adopted  by  Congress  at  or  near  the  out- 
set of  our  income  tax  system  as  a  matter 
of  equity,  without  reference  to  encourag- 
ing or  discouraging  foreign  investment 

Second,  under  the  neutral  effects  of 
present  tax  treatment,  American  funds 
have  been  invested  abroad  because  of 
sound  economic  opportunities  there,  and 
the  American  vision  to  see  them.  And 
participation  by  Americans  in  these  op- 
portunities abroad  has  become  a  major 
source  of  American  economic  strength- 
increasing  the  sale  of  American  goods 
creating  jobs  and  wages  for  American 
workers,  and  providing  additional 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  U.S  Govern- 
ment. 

Third.  American  private  investment 
abroad  gives  significant  support  to  U.S. 
foreign  policy  objectives,  encouraging 
economic  growth  and  political  stability 
and,  therefore,  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
many  nations,  particularly  those  in  the 
so-called  underdeveloped  areas. 

Fourth  and  finally,  a  program  of  re- 
trenchment by  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  penalties  to  U.S.  investors  would 
materially  weaken  our  capacity  to  play 
a  constructive  role  in  erecting  new  and 
tremendously  powerful  integrated  Euro- 
pean economic  blocs. 

1.    TAX    PRINCIPLES 

Now  let  us  establish  the  fallacy  of  the 
notion  that  our  basic  laws  for  taxing 
income  earned  abroad  amount  to  a  "spe- 
cial privilege  or  preference."  Such 
phrases,  even  the  more  colorful  word 
"loophole,"  have  been  voiced  with  such 
abandon  that  I  fear  we  have  here un- 
wittingly, I  arri  sure— an  example  of  the 
kind  of  widespread  repetition  of  shib- 
boleths which  tend  to  foster  misunder- 
standing and  prejudice  rather  than  ob- 
jective and  intelligent  examination. 

We  may  place  the  issues  in  correct 
perspective  by  examining  the  proposed 
tax  changes  in  the  light  of  the  origin  and 
purpose  and  principle  of  the  present  law. 

A.    FOREIGN    TAX    CREOrr 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  pro- 
posal is  the  provision  in  a  pending  bill. 
S.  749,  to  repeal  the  foreign  tax  credit,-^ 
the  arrangement  under  which  an  Ameri- 
can business  operating  abroad  is  allowed 
a  credit  against  U.S.  income  taxes  for 
the  income  taxes  already  paid  to  the 
foreign  country  where  the  firm  operates. 

This  provision  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  1918,  5  years  after  enactment  of 
the  income  tax  iteelf,  specifically  to  cor- 
rect an  inequity— not  to  create  one.  The 
original  inequity  had  been  overlooked 
under  the  relatively  low  rates  of  the 
1913  act.  With  the  increase  In  cor- 
porate taxes  In  both  the  United  States 
and  Europe  due  to  World  War  I,  how- 
ever. It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
combined  effect  of  taxes  imposed-  on 
American  taxpayers  by  both  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  the  United  States  could 
amount  in  some  cases  to  virtual  con- 
fiscation of  earnings. 

Congress   readily  recognized   the -in- 
equity of  a  situation  in  which  the  same 
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income  was  taxed  twice  and  separately 
by  two  gove  -nments,  neither  considering 
the  taxes  imposed  by  the  other.  And  so 
Congress  established  the  principle  that 
the  foreign  government  has  the  primary 
right  to  tax,  that  the  country  in  which 
the  business  was  conducted  and  the  in- 
come earned  would  levy  its  tax.  and  the 
United  Staies  would  impose  whatever 
additional  taxes  were  necessary  to  equal 
the  prevailing  tax  rates  in  this  country. 
The  provision  was  thus  conceived  as  a 
move  directs  to  assure  equity — to  make 
certain  that  the  American  firm  operating 
abroad  paid  precisely  the  same  total  tax 
rate  as  a  business  in  this  country. 

The  merit  of  such  a  foreign  tax  credit 
has  long  beei  recognized  not  only  in  the 
United  Statts,  but  abroad.  Some  for- 
eign countri(!s,  aware  of  the  benefits  to 
the  homelard  of  successful  operations 
by  their  business  firms  in  other  countries, 
do  not  tax  income  earned  abroad  at  all. 
In  fact,  among  the  developed  countries 
which  do  impose  such  a  tax.  almost  all 
permit  a  foieign  tax  credit  similar  to 
ours.  And  tais  principle  has  long  been 
recognized  ir  all  the  21  tax  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cir- 
cumstances dnd  motives  which  prompt- 
ed enactment  of  the  foreign  tax  credit 
in  1918  are  v*ry  prevalent  and  pertinent 
today.     Without  such   a   provision,   an 
American    fii-m    operating    in    Britain. 
France,  Wes ,  Germany,  or  Canada,  for 
example,  coild  be  required  to  pay  in- 
come tax  rates  of  50  to  53^4  percent  to 
those  countr  es;  and  when  the  remain- 
ing income  \^as  received  here,  an  addi- 
tional tax  of  52  percent  of  the  remainder 
would  be  imi|)osed  by  the  United  States. 
Thus,  the  effective  tax  rate  on  earnings 
of   Americad  firms  In  these  countries 
would  be  abbut  75  percent  in  contrast 
to  the  indicated   lower  rates  paid  on 
earnings  by  ;;he  indigenous  company  In 
the  foreign  cduntry.    No  American  busi- 
ness could  operate  successfully  or  effec- 
tively compe;e   under  such   tax  treat- 
ment.   It  is  my  contention  that  true  tax 
neutrality  wo  ild  be  achieved  if  the  total 
tax— both  U.  3.   and  foreign— were  the 
same    on    esmings    of    a    U.S.    tax- 
payer in  a  pairticular  country  as  on  the 
earnings  of  a  aative  taxpayer. 

This  administration,  as  have  previous 
administratiohs,  recognizes   the   equity 
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and  necessity 
The  Assistant 


of  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  Taxation.  Mr.  Stanley  Surrey,  stated 
the  obvious  tiuth— which  is  still  unrec- 
ognized In  S.  749— when  he  said  in  1958 
that — 
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be  simply  no 
xnent  aa  far 
cerned. 
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true 
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United  States  toward  ruinous  economic 
isolation. 

B.    rOHEICN    SUBSIDIABT    INCOICC 

A  second  important  feature  of  S.  749 
concerns  the  timing  of  the  UJ3.  tax  on 
earnings  of  American-owned  subsidiary 
corporations  chartered  and  operating  in 
a  foreign  country.  Under  existing  law. 
these  earnings  are  taxed  at  the  regular 
rates  when  the  income  is  received  by  the 
American  parent  corporation.  Under 
the  proposal,  the  United  States  would 
tax  the  American  parent  corporation  on 
the  earnings  of  the  foreign  subsidiary  in 
the  year  earned,  regardless  of  when  or 
whether  the  earnings  are  remitted  to  the 
United  States. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  basic 
misconception  of  the  origin  and  under- 
lying principles  of  the  present  law.  The 
structure  of  our  present  law  is  not.  as 
claimed,  a  special  privilege  designed  to 
stimulate  foreign  investment;  it  has 
been  a  part  of  our  income  tax  code  ever 
since  the  original  act  of  1913,  when  for- 
eign investment  was  scarcely  a  major 
goal  or  an  issue  at  all.  It  was  designed 
for  good  reason,  because  of  basic  con- 
siderations of  equity  and  appropriate- 
ness in  defining  just  what  is  taxable  in- 
come and  what  is  a  taxable  entity. 

The  existing  law  simply  recognizes  the 
elementary  principle  that  income  must 
be  received  as  a  normal  prerequisite  to 
payment  of  income  tax.    It  recognizes 
further  that  it  is  American  ownership  of 
the  foreign  corporation  which  gives  rise 
in  the  first  place  to  American  taxation 
of  the  foreign  business.    Until  the  basis 
for  American  taxation  is  brought  into 
play— that  is,  until  the  American  owner 
receives  income  from  the  foreign  cor- 
poration-there is  little  fair  ground  for 
the  collection  of  American  income  taxes, 
or  little  basis  to  reach  into  a  foreign 
country  and  tax  the  earnings  of  a  cor- 
poration chartered  and  operating  wholly 
under  the  laws  of  that  country.    In  ef- 
fect,  under   this  proposal,   the  United 
States  would  attempt  to  tax  an  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  on  income  which  it  has  not 
received;   in  fact,  the  American  would 
be  taxed  on  income  which  he  might  never 
receive  because  of  currency  restrictions 
or  other  legal  or  economic  requirements. 
This  proposal  to  tax  the  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries of  American  owners  rim  coim- 
ter  to  a  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
The  highest   tribunal   has   wisely   held 
that  you  cannot  levy  an  income  tax  on 
one  person  based  on  another's  income. 
It  also  flagrantly  disregards  the  inter- 
national principle  that  a  country's  tax 
jurisdiction  cannot  be  exerted  beyond 
its  borders  and  any  attempt  on  our  part 
to   do  so  would  surely   come  back   to 
plague  us. 

A  misimderstanding  is  evident  In  the 
widespread  description  of  the  present 
law  as  a  deferral  of  tax.  This  phrase 
assimaes  that  a  tax  ordinarily  due  is 
being  deferred,  and  hence  some  special 
privilege  has  been  conveyed.  I  wonder 
what  the  reacUon  would  be  if  some  10 
to  15  million  Americans  who  hold  stock 
in  U.S.  companies  were  suddenly  told 
that  they  have  been  enjoying  a  special 
privilege  of  tax  deferral,  and  tliat  from 
now  on  they  will  be  taxed  on  the  undis- 
tributed earnhigs  of  the  corporation  in 


which  they  hold  stock,  whether  the  cor- 
poration pays  them  any  dividends  or  not. 
It  is  not  that  the  tax  Is  now  "deferred" 
until  the  payment  of  a  dividend— the  tax 
on  the  shareholder  Is  simply  not  due 
until  the  shareholder  receives  the  In- 
come.   Similarly,   a  domestic   corpora- 
tion pays  no  income  tax  on  the  earnings 
of  a  domestic  subsidiary  unless  and  until 
they  are  distributed  as  dividend  to  the 
corporation    by    that    subsidiary.    And 
this  is  precisely  the  same  arrangement 
now  applied  to  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
American   corporations.     The    tax   due 
is  paid  when  the  Income  Is  received  by 
the   U.S.   parent   corporation,   but   not 
before.    The  present  law  Is  thus  no  ex- 
ception   to    normal    principles    of    tax 
equity  or  the  general  scheme  of  taxation. 
And  so  again,  we  find  that  the  pro- 
posed change — to  levy  a  tax  against  the 
American  shareholder  on  undistributed 
foreign  earnings — would  not  remove  a 
special  preference,  but  would  impose  a 
severe  discrimination  against  American 
enterprise  abroad.    Such  an  act  would 
be  without  precedent  in  our  own  country 
or  in  any  of  the  industrialized  countries 
of  the  world. 

To  summarize  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  arrangements  with  respect  to 
the  foreign  tax  credit  and  the  timing  of 
taxaUon  of  foreign  subsidiary  income. 
while  providing  no  special  privilege,  have 
permitted  American  capital  to  develop 
economic  opportunities  abroad  under  tax 
principles  long  and  widely  recognized  as 
fair  and  equitable.  The  proposed 
amendments  to  these  two  basic  provi- 
sions, instead  of  fostering  neutral  tax 
treatment,  would  inject  a  special  disin- 
centive for  foreign  investment;  they 
would  create  a  broad  and  formidable  tax 
barrier  which  would  serve  as  a  pressure 
against  American  parUclpatlon  in  busi- 
ness opportunities  abroad  wholly  aside 
from  basic  considerations  of  economic 
merit. 

In  the  light  of  this  review  of  the  pres- 
ent law  and  the  proposed  changes,  the 
next  essential  question,  then,  is  this:  has 
foreign  Investment  on  the  whole  served 
this  country  well,  or  has  it  produced  un- 
desirable effects  which  should  now  be 
curbed  by  a  program  of  International 
economic  retrenchment? 

a.    FORXICN  mVKSTMENT  AWD  TH«  U.8.  ECONOICT 

Some  of  the  talk  about  the  effects  of 
foreign  investment  on  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. Includes  a  foggy  but  distressingly 
persistent  notion  to  the  effect  that  be- 
cause "foreign  investment"  has  the  word 
"foreign"  In  It.  It  Is  somehow  almost  un- 
American.  The  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ingly on  the  side  that  investment  abroad 
has  produced  tremendous  economic 
benefits  for  Americans  at  home.  Be- 
cause some  of  these  effects  are  some- 
what indirect  and  perhaps  completely 
unknown  to  most  Americans.  I  fear  that 
the  average  citizen  may  not  fully  ap- 
preciate his  own  stake  in  the  venture  of 
American  business  abroad. 

It  is  often  supposed,  for  example,  that 
foreign  operations  by  American  business 
firms  tend  to  reduce  the  Jobs  and  wages 
available  to  American  workers  both  by 
depressing  our  exports  and  increasing 
our  imports.  Further  examination,  how- 
ever, shows  quite  conclusively  that  the 
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opposite  Is  true— foreign  investment  on 
the  whole  tends  to  create  more  Jobs  and 
more  wages  In  America.  It  expands  our 
exports  far  more  than  it  increases  our 
imports. 

In  fact,  the  impact  of  foreign  invest- 
ments on  U5.  exports  Is  so  great  that 
often  the  exports  generated  by  such  in- 
vestments exceed  the  value  of  the  in- 
vestments within  3  to  4  years  from  the 
time  the  investment  Is  Initially  made. 
Let  us  understand  clearly  how  and  why 
this  is  so. 

First,  we  should  note  the  varied  nature 
of  the  activities  covered  by  the  term 
"foreign  Investment."  Critics  some- 
times seem  to  suggest  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  US.  foreign  investment  re- 
sults In  the  Y>roduction  of  goods  abroad 
which  would  otherwise  be  produced  here. 
This  is  simply  not  the  case. 

The  largest  proportion  of  our  oversea 
investment  is  in  the  development  of  raw 
materials  not  produced  in  sufBcient 
quantity  in  the  United  States  to  meet 
our  domestic  needs.  For  example,  of 
the  total  VS.  imports  of  metals  and 
minerals,  nearly  60  percent  are  received 
from  U.S.-owned  firms  abroad. 

We  receive  approximately  80  percent 
of  our  crude  bauxite  from  abroad.  30 
percent  of  our  iron  ore,  100  percent  of 
our  chromium  metal.  80  percent  of  our 
cobalt.  100  percent  of  our  natural  rub- 
ber. 50  percent  of  our  lead.  60  percent 
of  our  zinc.  80  percent  of  our  manga- 
nese. 60  percent  of  our  tungsten.  30  per- 
cent of  our  copper.  75  percent  of  our 
newsprint,  and  100  percent  of  our  tin. 
Without  these  materials  and  others 
which  I  could  go  on  listing,  our  indus- 
trial machine  would  grind  to  a  halt 
Their  availability  for  the  United  States 
is  made  possible  by  American  invest- 
ment. 

Further,  much  foreign  Investment  is 
devoted  simply  to  the  expansion  of  sales 
and  distribution  facilities  abroad  for 
goods  produced  in  America.  Or  the  In- 
vestment may  be  neutral  Insofar  as 
American  commerce  Is  concerned,  but 
employed  to  produce  or  process  raw  ma- 
terials in  one  foreign  country  for  sale 
In  another— bringing  income  from  such 
operations  to  Americans  and  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Similarly,  the  invest- 
ment may  provide  public  utilities  or 
other  services  which  cannot  possibly  be 
competitive  with  economic  activity  in 
the  United  States.  The  benefits  to  the 
United  States  from  all  these  forms  of 
foreign  Investment,  comprising  a  large 
majority  of  Investment  abroad,  are  so 
obvious,  they  need  little  exposition. 

A  more  subtle  situation  develops 
when  the  foreign  investment  establishes 
a  plant  to  manufacture  goods  similar  to 
those  also  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  If  these  plants  sell  to  foreign 
markets  which  otherwise  would  be 
available  to  American  plants,  or  send 
goods  back  to  America  to  displace  prod- 
ucts made  here,  then  obviously  employ- 
ment in  America  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected. But  aU  the  evidence  indicates 
that  out  of  the  total  of  all  U.S.  foreign 
investment,  these  circumstances  apply 
to  a  relatively  tnsignificant  degree— 
they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
although  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
general  rule.    The  ^Department  of  Com- 
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merce  has  reported  that  In  1957.  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  goods  manufactured 
abroad  by  firms  with  even  25  percent  or 
more  American  ownership,  only  6  per- 
cent were  sold  In  the  United  States. 

In  the  overwhelming  number  of  cases, 
foreign  manufacturing  or  processing  op- 
erations are  established  by  American 
firms  because  foreign  markets  cannot  be 
reached  effectively  with  exports  from 
America.  The  American  investor  may 
establish  such  a  foreign  manufacturing 
or  processing  plant  for  a  wide  variety 
of  reasons: 

To  be  able  to  operate  within  prohibi- 
tive foreign  tariff  walls,  import  quotas 
or  currency  restrictions. 

To  meet  foreign  legal  requirements  as 
to  Ucenses.  use  of  patents,  or  credit. 

To  be  closer  to  foreign  markets  and 
avoid  prohibitive  freight  costs. 

To  be  able  to  compete  in  foreign  mar- 
kets against  lower  cost  production  by 
foreign  competitors. 

Or.  simply,  to  realize  the  benefit  of 
better  relations  with  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment, foreign  customers,  employees 
or  public. 

When  American  firms  invest  abroad 
for  these  reasons,  they  do  not  displace 
production  in  their  American  plants; 
rather,  they  seek  markets  and  income  for 
Americans  which  otherwise  would  go  to 
foreign  competitors. 

Most  Important,  what  is  often  over- 
looked is  the  striking  manner  in  which 
establishment  of  a  foreign  manufactur- 
ing or  processing  plant  by  an  American 
firm  normaUy  serves,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  expand  American  exports  and 
thus  to  provide  jobs  and  wages  for 
Americans.  Establishment  of  the  plant 
Itself  often  provides  an  immediate  de- 
mand for  American  machinery  and 
equipment.  Operation  of  the  plant  often 
creates  a  continuing  demand  for  Ameri- 
can materials  or  components.  There  Is 
usually  a  corollary  need  for  American 
technical  and  advisory  services,  or  spare 
parts. 

And  even  more  subtly,  the  successful 
entry    into   heretofore   difficult   foreign 

markets  encourages  the  American  firm 

with  its  feet  wet,  so  to  speak— more  ag- 
gressively and  more  effectively  to  estab- 
lish foreign  markets  for  its  American 
made  goods.  In  other  words,  while  the 
foreign  plant  may  produce  one  or  a  few 
items  in  the  American  firm's  line,  and 
hence  open  the  door  to  a  heretofore  im- 
penetrable market,  the  experience  thus 
gained  in  the  foreign  market,  the  dis- 
tribution channels  thus  established,  the 
local  identification,  the  good  reputation 
achieved— all  these  make  it  feasible  and 
economic  for  the  American  firm  to  make 
sales  abroad  of  other  products,  made  in 
America,  which  otherwise  would  never 
be  realized. 

I  have  very  briefly  reviewed  many  im- 
portant ways  in  which  foreign  invest- 
ment by  American  firms  generates  ex- 
ports of  American  goods,  and  thus 
creates  jobs  and  wages  for  American 
workers.  We  should  not  suppose  that 
because  these  factors  are  stated  in  gen- 
eralities, they  are  merely  theoretical.  I 
would  urge  any  interested  Member  of 
this  body  to  examine  carefully  and  ob- 
jectively the  testimony  presented  during 
the  week  of  June  5  through  9  to  the 


House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Again  and  again.  American  businessmen 
appeared  before  the  committee  to  relate 
from  their  own  practical  experience  in 
dollars  and  cents  terms,  a  thoroughly 
convincing  account  of  how  their  own 
foreign  investments  have  in  fact  served 
to  increase  their  own  exports  to  foreign 
markets.  Even  though  I  knew  this  to  be 
true  in  general,  I  was  almost  amazed  at 
the  evidence  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  is  true. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  impressive  exam- 
ple among  many— the  composite  experi- 
ence of  19  large  American  manufactur- 
ing concerns  with  substantial  oversea 
investments.    These  firms  noted  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  presenting 
the  proposal  to  tax  undistributed  earn- 
ings  of   foreign    subsidiaries,   observed 
that  it  was  difficult  to  establish  the  con- 
nection between  exports  and  foreign  in- 
vestment.   The  companies  also  had  in 
mind  a  statement  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment calling  attention  to  the  lack  of 
data  on  which  to  base  conclusions  as  to 
the  effects  of  foreign  investment  upon 
our  export  trade.    And  so  the  19  firms 
joined  in  a  study  to  supply  facts.    The 
manufacturers    submitted    confidential 
data  on  their  own  operations  to  an  out- 
side   accountant,    and    employed   Prof. 
Emile  Benoit,  of  Columbia  University, 
as    an    economic    consultant    for    this 
study.    They  do  not  claim  that  the  com- 
posite of  their  own  data  constitutes  a 
scientific    sampling    of    aU    American 
manufacturing  enterprises  abroad— but 
certainly  the  results  of  this  study  are 
significant  and  illuminating. 

During  the  4  years  1957  through  1960 
these  firms  sent  abroad  a  net  capital 
outflow  of  $147  million.   During  the  same 
period,  these  firms  received  from  their 
foreign  subsidiaries  dividends  amount- 
ing to  almost  $289  miUion.    But  this  is 
only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total 
story.     These  American  firms  also  re- 
ceived from   their  foreign   subsidiaries 
$117  million  in  payments  for  royalties 
licenses,     technical    and    management 
services— in  effect,  an  export  of  Ameri- 
can know-how.    Much  more  important 
to  the  point  of  the  stimulus  to  exports 
resulting  from  foreign  investments,  the 
foreign  subsidiaries  of  these  firms  pur- 
chased $444  miUion  from  the  American 
parents   and   $233   miUion  from   other 
American  firms  in  capital  equipment  or 
components,    semifinished    goods,    and 
other  materials  for  use  in  manufacture 
abroad.    Most  significant  of  all,  Ameri- 
can firms  exported  $827  million  to  these 
foreign  subsidiaries  in  products  and  ma- 
terials for  direct  resale  abroad.    And  fi- 
nally, exports  to  foreign  firms  other  than 
the  subsidiaries  involved,  but  still  attrib- 
utable to  the  foreign  investments  of  the 
American  firms,  amounted  to  $692  mil- 
lion.   Why  should  the  United  States  de- 
liberately give  up  this  export  trade  that 
means  so  much  to  American  working- 
men?    Who  would  benefit  if  we  turned 
this  trade  over  to  the  British,  the  French, 
the  Dutch,  the  Italians?    Certainly  not 
the  U.S.  Treasury;   not  the  American 
exporter;  not  the  American  investor. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
port of  American  goods  generated  di- 
rectly by  the  foreign  investments  of  these 
19  firms  totaled  $2,196  million  In  this 
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hence  contrii 
ment  in  a 

Lest  it  be 
of  these  19 


4-year  periw :.  The  jobs  and  wages  pro- 
vided to  American  workers  by  these  ex- 
ports clearly^  are  very  impressive.  And 
these  19  firms  account  only  for  some- 
what over  5  bercent  of  the  total  Ameri- 
can investment  in  manufacturing 
abroad,  and .  3  percent  of  total  Ameri- 
can exports  ih  1960. 

And  what  about  the  import  side  of  the 
ledger?  Th*  imports  of  manufactured 
goods  from  these  foreign  subsidiaries  to 
the  United  States— goods  which  could 
conceivably  displace  American  manu- 
facture and  American  jobs — amounted 
to  only  $15  million.  These  19  manufac- 
turers did  not  tabulate  imports  of  raw 
materials  because,  as  already  indicated, 
these  materials  generally  are  needed  to 
manufacture!   American    products    and 

)ute  to  American  employ - 

ferent  way. 

ipposed  that  the  experience 
lerican  firms  is  somehow 
atypical,  I  rifer  again  to  the  testimony 
of  many  other  businesses  before  the 
Ways  and  Mbans  Committee.  It  should 
perhaps  be  rioted  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  memters  of  this  committee  from 
both  politica  parties  after  hearing  much 
evidence  on  >oth  sides,  rejected  the  pro- 
posal to  tajd  earnings  of  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries befire  they  are  distributed  to 
the  U.S.  parent. 

In  a  further  tffort  to  develop  data  be- 
yond the  expemence  of  individual  Amer- 
ican firms.  I  have  examined  the  trade 
statistics  of  the  20  foreign  countries  in 
which  the  United  States  has  the  greatest 
amount  of  diiject  private  investment,  to 
determine  whfether  these  countries  also 
generally  provide  the  largest  markets  for 
American  exports. 

The  following  table,  containing  export 
and  investment  figures  for  the  latest 
years  availablfe.  shows  that  17  of  the  20 
countries  with  the  greatest  U.S.  invest- 
ment are  among  the  top  20  countries  in 
dollar  volume  of  U.S.  exports.  Also  il- 
lustrated is  the  fact  that  the  yearly  to- 
tal of  U.S.  exports  to  many  of  the  coun- 
tries listed  is  equal  to.  and  in  some  cases 
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V.S.  Investment  and  exports — Continued 
I  In  millions] 
U.S.  exports.  1960— Continued 

Switzerland ._,.      %ifii 

n         346 


Colombia. 
Cuba. 


223 


Total  U.S.  direct  Investment  (cumu- 
lative as  of  December  1959) : 

Canada io_  171 

Venezuela 2,  808 

United  Kingdom 2]  475 


Cuba. 

Brazil _ 

Germany 

Mexico 

Australia 

Chile. _ .„*_ 

Prance 

Peru SS.S. 

Colombia 

Philippines I'. 

Argentina 

Panama 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg. 
Japan 
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years. 

While  it  is  hot  claimed  that  U  S  in 
vestment  afon ;  generated  aU  the  export 
shipments  cit«<l,  the  table  does  provide 
general  support  for  the  argument  that 
American  invjstment  abroad  does  not 
hinder,  but  in  fact  tends  to  help,  exports 
of  American  p;  oducts 

U.S.  investment  and  exports 
In  millions  I 
U.S.  exports.  196^ 
Canada 


Germany 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Italy 

India. 

Prance 

Venezuela. - 


Union  of  South 


955 
839 
795 
759 
739 
729 
632 
427 
399 
385 
361 
328 
323 
313 
244 
210 
210 

Further  on  this  point,  we  find  that  the 
outflow  of  American  capital  abroad  in- 
creased from  $621  million  in  1950  to  an 
estimated  $1.5  billion  in  1960.  During 
this  same  period,  however,  exports  of 
nonmilitary  goods  from  the  United 
States  also  increased  from  about  $10  bil- 
hon  in  1950  to  almost  $20  billion  in  1960. 
The  doubling  of  total  American  exports 
during  a  period  when  our  total  foreign 
investment  was  increasing  markedly  also 
tends  to  support  the  specific  experiences 
cited  by  many  American  business  firms 
to  the  effect  that  foreign  investment 
serves  to  increase,  not  displace,  sales  of 
American  goods  and  thus  to  bolster  pro- 
duction and  employment  in  America. 

Although  much  of  the  evidence  already 
discussed  bears  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, we  should  give  specific  attention 
to  the  effects  of  foreign  investment  on 
this  problem.  For  concern  over  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  has  been  advanced  by 
the  administration  and  others  as  a  prin- 


Second,  and  much  more  practical,  the 
attempt  to  restrict  foreign  investment  as 
a  means  of  improving  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  strikingly  shortsighted.  FV>r 
the  effect  of  tax  devices  to  discourage 
foreign  investment  would  be  to  worsen 
rather  than  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments over  the  long  run.  The  evidence 
on  this  is  so  clear  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  there  should  be  any  real  con- 
fusion on  the  point. 

As  the  following  table  dramatically 
shows,  the  return  of  income  has  substan- 
tially exceeded  the  outflow  of  capital  for 
direct  private  investment  abroad.  Al- 
though naturally  there  are  fluctuations 
from  year  to  year  due  to  special  and  non- 
recurring situations,  direct  foreign  in- 
vestment has  produced  a  substantial  net 
surplus  for  our  balance  of  payments  in 
each  of  the  past  11  years.  For  the  total 
period  1950  through  1960.  this  surplus 
has  amounted  to  $8.5  billion.  The  re- 
turn of  income  from  direct  foreign  in- 
vestment, in  fact,  is  the  second  largest 
favorable  factor  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  helps  very  significantly  to 
offset  deficit  factors  in  other  fields. 
In  millions  of  dollars 
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It  is  very  important  to  understand 
however,  that  statistics  on  earnings  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  however  im- 
pressive, provide  only  an  inadequate 
measurement  of  the  total  contribution  of 


under  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations,  with  respect  to  taxation 
of  income  earned  abroad. 

First.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
express  some  reservations  about  the 
principle  of  altering  our  fundamental  tax 
laws  in  response  to  inevitable  fiuctua- 
tions  in  our  balance  of  payments.  This 
balance  will  vaiy  for  many  causes  im- 


the  table  above  must  be  added  the  pay- 
ments to  American  parent  corporations 
for  licenses,  services,  and  other  items,  as 
documented  in  the  composite  report  of 
the  19  manufacturing  firms  already  cited. 
And  further,  there  is  the  important  con- 
tribution of  foreign  investment  to  our 
commercial  trade  balance  through  the 
stimulation  of  exports,  also  already  cited 
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grants  and  credits  to  foreign  countries  Tn  thTn^  .   Payments 

and  U.S.  military  expenditures  abroad  invp^t^^ln.  .1^  on  the  effects  of  foreign 
To  attempt  to  correct  this  imbalance  bv  Vj^^^'^^"''  ^^ere  has  been  considerable 
restricting    direct    business    mvpstmpnt     l^^ff^^"   °^   ^^^  retention  of  foreign 

earmngs  for  reinvestment  abroad  Al- 
though the  return  of  earnings  to  the 
United  States  demonstrably  exceeds  the 
outflow  of  capital,  there  have  been  sug- 
gestions that  tax  devices  should  be  em- 
ployed in  part  to  force  a  still  greater  re- 
patriation of  income  earned  abroad.  The 
extent  of  reinvestment  abroad  of  foreign 
earnings.  I  fear,  has  been  exaggerated. 
For  the  period  1957  through  1959.  U.S. 


business  investment 
abroad  is  thus  singularly  inappropriate 
The  fundamental  criterion  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  American  income  earned  abroad 
should  rest  on  a  longer  term  basis  than 
fluctuations  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments—it should  rest  on  a  basic  and 
reasonable  definition  of  the  income  of 
Americans  that  should  be  subject  to  U  S 
tax. 
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subsidiaries  abrbad  distributed  an  aver- 
age of  47  percent  of  their  earnings  to 
their  U.S.  parents.  For  U.S.  subsidiaries 
in  Western  Europe,  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly singled  out  for  discussion,  the 
percentage  waa  higher— 53  percent. 
More  important,  we  should  recognize 
that  the  only  motive  for  the  reinvest- 
ment of  foreign  earnings  abroad  by 
American  business  is  the  conviction  that 
these  investments  in  time  will  yield  still 
greater  income  to  the  United  States. 

In  summary  at  this  point.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, while  tax  devices  to  reduce  invest- 
ment abroad,  or  to  force  repatriation, 
would  have  a  relatively  small  temporary 
effect  in  themselves  in  reducing  the  out- 
flow of  investment  and  increasing  the 
return  of  earnings,  it  is  clear  that  in 
time  they  would  destroy  the  seed  which 
produces  very  substantial  contributions 
to  our  balance  of  payments  and  to  the 
American  economy.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  the  tremendous  value  of 
foreign  investment  not  only  in  develop- 
ing raw  materials  needed  in  this  coun- 
try, or  in  providing  income  for  Amer- 
ican stockholders,  but  also  in  generating 
directly  or  indirectly  expanded  markets 
for  American  goods,  and  jobs  and  wages 
for  American  workei-s.  and  in  boosting 
substantially  tax  receipts  to  the  U.S. 
Government. 
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means  of  enlisting  these  private  resources. 
Private  resources  and  skiUs  are  not  merely 
additional  to  those  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; In  some  cases  they  are  different  In 
kind  and  are.  therefore,  obtainable  only 
outside  the  Government. 


3.    FOftZICN    INVKSTMRNT     AND    rOREICN     POLICY 

In  addition  to  very  grave  effects  on 
the  U.S.  economy,  these  proposals  to  in- 
crease taxes  on  U.S.  private  foreign  in- 
vestment would  have  perhaps  even  more 
serious  consequences,  in  view  of  world 
conditions,  for  this  country's  basic  for- 
eign policy  interests. 

In  considering  the  foreign  policy  as- 
pects of  the  question,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  two  basic  premises  which  have  been 
increasingly  accepted  and  fostered  by 
both  political  paities  and  by  all  recent 
administrations: 

First,  the  progress  of  the  free  world— 
in  fact,  the  survival  of  freedom  itself— 
depends  upon  lifting  the  standards  of 
living  for  many  unfortunate  and  de- 
prived peoples  in  foreign  lands.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  communism  has  its  best 
chance  to  gain  adherents  where  people 
have  little  or  no  hope  to  Improve  their 
lot  through  free  political  and  economic 
processes. 

Second,  while  American  governmental 
aid  plays  a  necessary  part  in  the  effort 
to  bring  progress  and  hope  to  those  who 
live  under  Intolerable  conditions,  there 
is  an  indispensable  role  for  American 
private  investment  and  American  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Since  the  issue  before  us  today  con- 
cerns private  Investment  as  a  source  of 
development  capital  and  as  a  catalyst 
for  social  advance,  let  me  emphasize  the 
conclusion  expressed  by  the  Department 
of  State  In  its  summary  presentation 
booklet  of  June  1961.  on  the  Act  for  In- 
ternational Development: 

In  the  decentralized  structure  that  char- 
acterizes the  U.S.  economic  and  social  sys- 
tem, a  large  portion  of  the  resources  and 
skills  available  to  us  lies  In  the  private  sec- 
tor. If  we  are  to  approach  a  truly  national 
effort  in  assisting  the  economic  and  social 
modernization  of  the  less  developed  nations 
we    must    And    and   uUllze    more    effective 


The  Senate  will  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  our  foreign  policy  spokesmen  speak 
not  In  terms  of  merely  maintaining  the 
current  rate  of  private  foreign  invest- 
ment, but  of  increasing  the  outward  fiow 
of  private  resources.  Clearly,  the  pend- 
ing proposals  to  severely  Increase  taxes 
on  private  investment  abroad  are  pre- 
cisely contrary  to  one  of  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  our  foreign  policy  In  these 
perilous  times. 

The  new  International  Development 
Act  In  itself  contains  a  thoroughgoing 
committment  by  the  administration  and 
by  the  Congress  to  the  philosophy,  the 
logic,  and  the  economic  soundness  of  pri- 
vate investment  abroad.    Moreover,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  recently 
pledged    the    hard-pressed    peoples    of 
Latin  America  $20  billion  In  public  and 
private  funds  during  the  coming  decade, 
indicating  that  nearly  half  would  come 
from  direct  private  Investment  and  re- 
Investment.   In  the  capital-starved  lands 
of  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia,  too. 
the  need  for  private  Investment  grows  In- 
creasingly acute.    One  could  hardly  con- 
ceive of  a  less  appropriate  time  to  ad- 
vance the  pending  tax  proposals,  such  as 
repeal  of  the  foreign  tax  credit,  which 
would  repudiate  these  commitments  and 
turn  our  faces  against  these  obvious  and 
urgent  needs. 

Let  me  mention  briefly  some  of  the 
distinctive  advantages  of  private  invest- 
ment which  mav  not  be  obtained,  or  at 
least  obtained  to  the  same  extent 
through  governmental  aid.  Private  cap- 
ital Is  normally  invested  with  the  expec- 
tation that  the  economic  activity  thus 
generated  will  be  long  term  In  nature, 
creating  jobs  and  wages  into  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Private  investment  Is  not  usually  made 
for  temporary  or  one-shot  projects, 
leaving  a  gap  In  the  economy  as  soon  as 
a  project  Is  completed.  Further,  by  Its 
very  nature,  private  capital  tends  to  be 
self-expanding — a  portion  of  the  earn- 
ings is  usually  invested  In  further 
growth,  thus  providing  steadily  increas- 
ing benefits. 

It  Is  very  Important  to  recognize  that 
private  enterprise,  as  it  demonstrates  its 
effectiveness  In  serving  the  needs  of  the 
people,  wins  support  for  the  concepts  of 
freedom  as  opposed  to  totahtarian  con- 
trol. There  Is,  In  fact,  no  better  way  to 
convince  peoples  of  the  value  of  our  free 
system  than  to  let  them  see  and  realize 
the  fruits  of  It  In  their  own  land. 

Finally,  of  course,  private  development 
tends  to  reduce  the  need  for  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment aid  and  the  burden  on  the 
American  taxpayers.  While  there  have 
been  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
architects  of  our  oversea  economic  pro- 
grams during  the  course  of  the  past  15 
years  as  to  how  the  load  ought  to  be 
shared  between  public  and  private  cap- 
ital. I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  up  un- 
til this  moment  has  argued  that  private 
capital  should  be  cut  out  of  the  picture 
entiiely.    Yet  that  Is  the  practical  con- 


sequence of  such  proposals  as  repeal  of 
the  foreign  tax  credit.— witness  the  state- 
ment already  cited  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  the  effect  that 
without  this  credit  there  would  be,  in  his 
own  words,  no  international  Investment 
as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

If  we  seal  off  U.S.  investment  from  the 
underdeveloped  areas.  If  we  cause  U.S 
firms  to  liquidate  or  neglect  their  pres- 
ent holdings,  then  we  will  either  have  to 
perform  a  massive  rescue  operation  with 
additional  billions  of  Government  aid  or 
watch  the  whole  effort  on  which  we  have 
risked  so  much  collapse. 

I  believe  these  are  the  inescapable  al- 
ternatives if  we  do  what  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

More  subtly  dangerous,  but  equally 
harmful  to  long-range  U.S.  interests,  is 
the  proposal  which  has  been  made  in  the 
name  of  the  administration  to  eliminate 
the  miscalled  deferral  privilege  as  It 
applies  to  Income  earned  In  the  devel- 
oped countries  while  continuing  it  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Apart  from  the  equities  involved,  apart 
from  the  practical  and  all  but  insoluble 
difficulties  of  separating  the  developed 
countries  from  the  underdeveloped  In  a 
rapidly  changing  world,  this  approach 
would  not  in  fact  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  channeUng  the  flow  of  invest- 
ment funds  from  more  advanced  areas 
to  more  needy  areas.  For  the  inescap- 
able economics  of  the  sltuaUon  Is  that 
economic  activity  cannot  be  so  compart- 
mentalized and  segregated.  Very  often 
it  is  the  investment  in  the  advanced 
country— marketing,  distribution,  or 
processing  facilities— which  makes  feas- 
ible the  Investment  in  the  underdevel- 
oped country.  The  two  are  often  part 
of  an  Integrated,  International  economic 
activity,  and  you  simply  cannot  have  one 
without  the  other. 

Moreover,  since  Investment  In  more 
advanced  countries  may  be  more  profit- 
able at  least  at  the  outset,  such  Invest- 
ments provide  funds  for  further  eco- 
nomic development  In  the  more  needy 
countries.  Business  after  business  has 
testified  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  in  actual  experience  in- 
come from  developed  foreign  countries 
provides,  in  fact,  the  principal  source  of 
funds  for  expansion  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  Further,  the  experience  and 
know-how  obtained  in  foreign  opera- 
tions in  the  advanced  countries  can  pro- 
vide an  important  factor  in  the  decision 
to  expand  into  less  developed  nations. 

4.    INVESTMENT    IN    ETTROPE 

Finally,  there  is  another  overriding 
reason  why  we  should  act  not  to  limit 
investment  in  the  developed  areas  but, 
in  fact,  take  further  action  to  encourage 
such  Investment.  This  overriding  rea- 
son Is  the  emergence  of  powerful  eco- 
nomic blocs  in  Western  Europe  through 
the  development  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket and  the  European  Free  Trade  Associ- 
ation. 

The  ultimate  significance  of  these  de- 
velopments cannot  of  course  be  foretold 
with  accuracy.  Much  depends  on  the 
results  of  the  forthcoming  negotiations 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
members  of  EFTA  with  members  of  the 
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Common  Market.  Despite  these  im- 
ponderablesj  however,  events  in  Europe 
are  now  altering  the  economic  balance 
of  power  injthe  free  world. 

At  the  end  of  a  transitional  stage  due 
to  be  completed  within  a  decade,  there 
will  exist  in  Europe's  mighty  industrial 
heartland  a ;  least  a  six-nation  market 
free  of  all  internal  tariffs  and  protected 
from  extern  il  competition  by  a  uniform 
tariff  wall- -a  market  with  a  present 
population  of  about  170  million  and  a 
gross  natiorial  product  of  $180  billion. 
In  itself,  thi  >  development  is  comparable 
in  economic  significance  to  the  creation 
of  the  vast  U.S.  continental  market. 

The  popu  ation  of  the  seven,  com- 
prising the  European  free  trade  area 
was  approximately  90  million  in  1960. 
Its  total  gioss  national  product  was 
$102.7  billion  in  1959. 

If  these  two  areas  were  to  come  to- 
gether in  a  :ommon  economic  arrange- 
ment, they  vould  have  a  population  44 
percent  larger  than  the  United  States 

We  in  the  United  States  need  to  be 
aware  that,  whether  it  stops  short  with 
the  6  or  extends  eventually  to  the  13 
or  even  to  others,  Europe's  economic 
integration  carries  with  it  profound  im- 
plications fcr  our  own  economic  well- 
being. 

European  manufacturers,  in  many 
cases  for  the  first  time,  will  have  im- 
portant economic  advantages  long  ac- 
cepted as  trs  ditional  by  our  own  firms 

they  will  have  mass  integrated  markets 
rivaling  or  ecceeding  our  own;  they  will 
be  in  a  bett?r  position  to  benefit  from 
larger  scale  production;  and  they  will 
have  greater  freedom  for  plant  locations 
near  raw  materials,  labor  resources  and 
so  forth,  within  a  much  larger  inte- 
grated econcmic  area  than  they  could 
envisage  in  t  le  past. 

Under  the  timetable  set  forth  in  the 
Treaty  of  Rone,  Common  Market  mem- 
bers had  12  I  o  15  years  in  which  to  re- 
duce internal  tariffs  to  zero  and  to  bring 
external  tariffs  to  the  common  adjusted 
level.  When  this  process  is  completed 
U.S.  goods  ;/ill  be  entering  principal 
European  markets  at  a  tariff  disadvan- 
tage; and  the  larger  the  Common  Mar- 
ket becomes,  the  more  serious  that  dis- 
advantage will  be. 

The  improved  competitive  position  of 
European  manufacturers  will  leave  some 
American  industries  with  the  choice  of 
participating  from  within  the  European 
market  through  investment  in  Europe— 
or  losing  it  altogether.     Already    some 
American  firris  have  found  that  they 
can  compete  effectively  only  by  operat- 
ing from  wit!  in  Europe.    As  European 
economic  integration  proceeds,  this  situ- 
ation will  beccme  much  more  prevalent 
As  was  pointed  out  in  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee's   report   earlier  this 
year  on  "The  United  States  and  World 
Tiade": 
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The  question  •  •  •  is  really  not  whether 
these  products  uiU  be  manufactured  abroad 
but  by  whom. 

The  question  is  whether  American 
business  will  lave  an  appropriate  op- 
portunity to  pjirticipate  in  the  economic 
acceleration  a!  ready  evident  and  likely 
to  continue  in  Europe. 

Yet  it  is  at  (his  critical  juncture  that 
some  have  come  forward  with  the  pro- 


posal to  restrict  American  investments  in 
the  developed  areas.  If  enacted,  this 
proposal  would  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  surrender  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  European  market  to  foreign  com- 
petitors and  leave  American  business  on 
the  outside  looking  wistfully  in. 

Par  from  bringing  about  an  increase 
in  U.S.  exports,  the  result  will  be  to  de- 
crease the  exportation  of  U.S.  machinery 
and  U.S.  materials  and  U.S.  technology 
required  to  put  new  American  plants  into 
working  order  in  Europe.  Par  from 
bringing  about  an  improvement  in  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments,  the  result  will 
be  to  limit  the  long-term  growth  of  the 
investment  earnings  account  which,  next 
to  exports,  is  the  largest  item  on  the 
positive  side  of  the  payments  balance. 

One  of  the  best  informed  students  of 
the  subject.  Prof.  Emile  Benoit  of  Co- 
lumbia, has  pointed  out  that,  if  not 
artificially  tampered  with,  "the  return 
on  the  rising  volume  of  U.S.  capital 
which  is  being  attracted  to  Europe  will 
more  than  cover  the  loss  of  profits  on 
the  maximum  exports  likely  to  be  lost 
through  trade  diversion." 

Pinally,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  by  general  agreement  of  all 
those  who  are  sympathetic  to  Europe's 
economic  integration,  the  big  task  for 
American  economic  statesman.ship  is  to 
see  to  it  that  the  reciprocal  trading 
structure  conceived  by  Cordell  Hull  and 
built  up  so  painstakingly  since  the  war 
does  not  collapse. 

The  job  is  to  keep  Western  Europe 
looking  outward  to  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  as  well  as  inward  on  its  own  eco- 
nomic development. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  play  the 
decisive  role  in  this  matter  which  the 
times  demand,  it  must  not  itself  refuse 
the  challenge  of  European  integration 
by  shackling  U.S.  investment  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  growth  of  the  European 
economy. 

To  recapitulate,  Mr.  President,  care- 
ful examination  demonstrates  that: 

First.  The  pending  proposals  to  in- 
crease taxes  on  income  earned  abroad 
would  alter  longstanding  provisions 
originally  enacted  by  Congress  to  bring 
about  fair  treatment,  and  would  impose 
instead  severe  penalties  against  private 
foreign  investment. 

Second.  Such  a  policy  in  the  long  run 
would  seriously  hurt  the  American 
economy  and  our  balance  of  payments; 
it  would  contract  American  earnings 
from  investment,  curtail  exports  of 
American  goods,  and  reduce  jobs  and 
wages  for  American  workers,  and  would 
substantially  reduce  revenues  to  the  U  S 
Treasury. 

Third.  A  retrenchment  in  private  in- 
vestment abroad  would  conflict  danger- 
ously with  our  foreign  policy  objective  of 
strengthening  the  free  world  economy 
to  better  withstand  the  blandishments  of 
communism. 

And  finally,  discrimination  against  in- 
vestment in  advanced  areas  would 
seriously  impede  American  participation 
in  the  potential  benefits  of  European 
economic  integration. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  these  proposals 
misconstrue  the  world  we  are  living  in, 
and  they  must  be  rejected. 


INCREASE  IN  POSTAL  RATES 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow debate  will  start  on  a  proposal 
to  limit  debate  in  the  Senate  by  less 
than  a  two-thirds  majority  of  those 
present  and  voting.  Today  we  have  an 
illustration  of  what  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers intended  the  Senate  to  be— a  brake 
upon  hasty  and  perhaps  Ill-advised  leg- 
islation on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Last  April  the  Postmaster  General  rec- 
ommended a  postal  rate  increase  bill  to 
produce     approximately     $741     million 
against  the  anticipated  postal  deficit  of 
nearly  $1  billion.    When  the  Postmaster 
General  testified,  this  year,  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill,  he  .said  only  $63  million 
could  be  charged  against  public  service 
Now  before  the  House,  under  a  rule  that 
not  only  limits  debate  but  prohibits  any 
amendment,  is  a  recommendation  that 
rates  for  first-class  mail,  which  is  now 
self-supporting,  be  increased  25  percent, 
which   would  result  in  an   increase   In 
revenue  of  approximately  $409  million, 
but  that  second-class  mall,  which  is  now 
paying  only  23  percent  of  its  allocated 
cost — causing   a  deficit  of  $344  2   mil- 
lion—be given  a  small,  inconsequential 
increase.     Third-class  mall— causing   a 
deficit  of  $251.9  million— would  be  given 
an  increase,  but  not  too  large  a  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  showing  what  the  Postmaster 
General  recommended  in  April  with  rela- 
tion to  the  bill  that  will  be  brought  up 
under  a  gag  loile  in  the  Hou.se:  a  bill, 
which  is  in  my  opinion  unfair  and  hope- 
lessly inadequate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Postal  Rate  Legislative  Backcbound 
administration  bill.  hji.  6418,  8.  1821 
1.  On  April  14.  1961,  Mr.  Day  recommended 
to  Congress  a  legislative  program  calling  for 
an  Increase  of  $741  million  In  postal  rat«B 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  anUclpated  postal 
income  and  outgo  In  fiscal  1962. 

The  $741  million  would  be  made  up  as 
follows:  Plrst-class  rate  increase  would  pro- 
duce $409  million:  airmail  Increase  would 
produce  $14  million:  second-class  rate  In- 
crease would  produce  $78  million:  thlrd-claas 
rate  Increase  would  produce  $212  million 
miscellaneous  specialized  Increases  would 
add  $28  million 

In  connection  with  rate  boosts  for  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  advertising  circulars  and 
small  parcels.  Mr  Day  noted.  -These  pro- 
posals, developed  by  the  previous  admlnU- 
tratlon.  attempt  to  reach  an  equitable  bal- 
ance In  postal  rates  by  calling  on  large  ad- 
vertising mailers  and  the  publishing  Indus- 
try to  carry  their  share  of  the  load." 

Under  current  rates  first  class  pays  ap- 
proximately 99.7  percent  of  lu  way— loses 
$3.9  million.  Airmail  pays  106.3  percent  for 
a  profit  of  $10.6  million.  Second  class  pays 
approximately  23  percent  of  lu  way  loses 
$344.2  million.  Controlled  circulation  pays 
67  percent  of  Its  way— loses  $3.7  million. 
Third  class  pays  approximately  67.4  percent 
of  Its  way— loses  $251.9  million. 

The  postal  deficit  of  $906  million  would 
be  eliminated  thus: 

Million 

Rate  Increases %1\\ 

Payment  for  public  service 63 

Administrative  trimming ""III     102 

Total ^ 


1961 
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H.H.    7927.    S.    2382 

Mr.    Day    placed   bis 


THE    HENDEXSON   BILL 

2.  On  July  1,  1961, 
stamp  of  approval  on  a  modified  bill  calling 
for  an  Increase  In  postal  rates  totaling  $590 
million.  A  principal  feature  of  the  bill,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Day  as  "most  acceptable,"  Is 
Its  definition  of  public  service  costs  borne 
by  the  Department  and  Its  clarification  of 
means  of  establishing  the  annual  figure.  The 
new  measure  would  change  the  procedures 
by  which  this  cost  Is  determined.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  the  responsibility  for 
determining  the  cost  of  these  public  serv- 
ices each  year  would  be  left  to  the  Postmaster 
General.  Mr.  Day  estimated  these  costs 
would  be  $235  million  for  fiscal  year  1962 
defining  "total  loss"  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Department's  Income  and  expend- 
itures stemming  from  the  performance  of 
public  services. 

H.R.  7927  left  unchanged  the  request  In 
first  class  and  airmail:  that  Is.  $423  million 
as  recommended  In  the  administration  bill, 
but  revised  downward  the  proposals  for  In- 
creases In  other  classes  of  mall  as  follows: 


Dollar  loss  by  classes  o/  mail 

[In  millions] 

Mall  class:  Dollar  loss 

1st  class 3  9 

Airmail (  +  10.6) 

2cl    class 344  2 

Controlled  circulation  publica- 
tions    3  J 

3d  class _ 11111122      251.9 

4th  class 113.2 

Source:  Cost  Ascertainment  Report,  fiscal 
year  1960. 

Comparison  of  cost  coverage— Present  rates 

and  legislative  proposals 

(Percent  J 


Revenue  produced 


1st  class. 
2d  class. 
3d  class.. 
Other 


H.R. 


Million 

$423 

45.7 

103.6 

18 

HOUSE, 


7927  AS  HEfORTED  BY 
SEPTEMBER  7,  1961 

3.  The  revenue  to  be  derived  from  this 
measure  Is  estimated  at  $521  million  a  year 
when  all  rates  are  In  effect. 

The  $423  million  boost  In  first-class  rates 
Is  the  amount  sought  by  the  administration 
In  lU  original  $741  million  package  and  Its 
later  $590  million  compromise.  The  break- 
down of  additional  revenue  by  classes  of  mall 
Is  as  follows: 


Cost  coverage ' 

Mail  flwe 

Cur- 
rent' 

H.R. 
0418  > 

II. R. 
7»27' 

11. R. 

7927. 
amended 

1st  rials 

89.7 
106.3 

25.4 

13.2 

67.0 
67.4 

80.2 

124.6 
114.  H 

45.  o 

24.6 

7.^.7 
U4.4 

100.0 

124.6 
114.8 

38.4 

100. 0 
67.0 
82. » 

100.0 

124.6 
114.8 

30.3 

1(10.0 

75.  7 

«78.8 

100.0 

.\imiail 

M  olass: 
I'ulilishers'     re^lar 
rate  and  truiisienl.. 
ruhlisliprsi'  preferred 
r.ite    and    free-in- 

counfy 

Ton  trolled  circulation.. 

'S<i  elas.s 

4th  elas.s:  Other  than 
zone  rate 

1st  class. 
2d  class. 
3d  class.. 
Other 


Revenui    produced 

Million 

$423 

17.4 

71  8 

8.8 

The  payment  for  public  services  would  be 
Increased  from  the  original  $63  million  to 
well  over  $235  million  under  this  bill. 

A  breakdown  of  the  increases  in  the 
amended  bill  Is  attached  (exhibit  A). 
Payment  fori  public  services 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has  care- 
fully reviewed  during  the  past  years  the 
question  of  a  proper  charge  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  for  what  the  Postal 
Policy  Act  defines  as  "public  services  '  rend- 
ered by  the  Department.  This  Is  especially 
significant  because  the  act  (sec.  104(b)) 
places  upon  the  Congress  the  responsibility 
for  determining  the  tneasiu-e  of  these  serv- 
ices In  the  appropriation  act.  based  upon 
budget  estimates  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
and  then  provides  that  postal  rates  and 
charges  are  to  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time 
so  that  postal  revenues,  including  payment 
for  these  public  servlees.  will  cover  all  postal 
expenditures. 

Public  service  estimtiiAss  and  appropriations 

Estimates:  ' 

1959    (2d  supplemental) $171,259,000 

^®®0 t --     172.000,000 

1962--I""""' 


Appropriations 
1959    (2d 

1960 

1961 

1962 


ital 


49.  000.  000 
62.  700.  000 


supplemental) rected 

"37:488:858    ^^^""^ 

...U 49,000,000 

—  J, 62,700.000 


Supplemental  tables  RtUched: 

1.  Dollar  loss  by  classes  of  mall. 

2.  Comparison  of  cost  coverages. 

3.  Summary  of  provisions  of  H.R.  7927  as 
reported  by  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  September  7.  1961. 


'  Revenues    include    public    service    reimbursements 
u.-iing"n- venue  forgone"  basis  for  current  and  H  R  tmg 
eost  co\eTago»  an<l  applying  "total  los.s"  l>a.«is  for  H  R 
7927  cost  covenifre  ($»>2,7«l,000  versus  $23.'.,000,000). 

'■  1960  experience  adjusted  for  ail  known  rale  and  cost 
inerejises. 

'  Ha-sed  on  estimate*!  H)62  volume. 

'  Cost  coverage  may  Ik-  somewhat  lower.  T'nder  the 
proiiosal,  the  rate  for  single  pieces  weiplilnE  I  ouneo  or 
less  will  be  the  same  as  1st  class  and  the  additional  reve- 
nues will  appear  in  that  class. 

Revis*-"!:  .'^ept.  7.  1961. 

SUMMARY  or  PROVISIONS  OF  H.R.  7927  AS  RE- 
PORTED BY  THE  HOUSE  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE    COMMTTTEE,    SEPTEMBER    7,    1961 

The  amended  bill  would  Increase  the  rates 
on — 

First  class:  Letters  from  4  to  5  cents  an 
ounce;  post  and  postal  cards  and  drop  letters 
from  3  to  4  cents. 

Airmail:  Letters  from  7  to  8  cents  an 
ounce;  post  and  postal  cards  from  5  to  6 
cents. 

Second  class:  Three  annual  Increases  of  5 
percent  In  the  pound  rate  beginning  with 
calendar  year  1962,  for  advertising  and  non- 
advertlslng  portions  of  publications  (out- 
side county  mailings).  Minimum  rate  per 
copy  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  cent  for 
1962;  and  to  1  cent  after  December  31,  1962 
(outside  county  maUlngs).  No  Increase  for 
qualified  nonprofit  organization  mailings. 

Controlled  circulation:  From  12  to  14  cents 
a  pound. 

Third  class:  Increases  single  piece  rate 
from  3  cents  for  first  2  ounces  to  5  cents  for 
first  3  ounces  and  retains  1  '/j  cents  for  each 
additional  ounce;  except  holiday  greeting 
cards  which  will  be  increased  to  4  cents  per 
ounce  or  fraction. 

Increases  bulk  rate  circulars  from  16  to  18 
cents  a  pound;  books  from  10  to  12  cents  a 
pound  except  for  qualified  nonprofit  organ- 
izations which  remain.s  unchanged. 

Retains  present  minimum  per  piece  bulk 
rates  except  for  third-class  matter  (a)  mailed 
under  time  value  request,  or  (b)  not  dl- 
to  a  specific  Individual  address  on 
minimum  rate  will  be  I'i  cents  for 
nonprofit  organizations  and  3  cents  on  all 
other.  Minimum  rate  for  odd-size  mall 
from  3'/2  to  4  cents. 

Increases  bulk-mailing  fee  from  $20  to  $25 
per  year.  No  Increase  on  fourth-class  mail, 
educational,  or  library  rates. 

The  revenue  derived  from  this  measure  Is 
estimated  at  $521  million  a  year  when  all 
rates  are  in  effect. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President  in 
addition,  the  bill  provides  that  we 
shall  deduct  as  a  cost  of  public  service 
not  $63  million  as  recommended  by  the 
Postmaster  General  and  subsequently 
approved  by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1962,  but  over  $235  million,  which  would 
reduce  the  amount  that  we  can  say  is 
being  lost  by  handling  magazines  like  the 
Reader's  Digest  and  Life,  and  others 
which  cause  big  losses. 

Congress  has  twice  turned  down  a 
measure  that  would  require  that  the  tax- 
payers be  burdened  with  the  expense  of 
distributing  franked  unaddressed  mail  in 
the  cities.  The  provision  was  put  in  an 
appropriation  bill  the  year  before  last 
We  took  it  out.  The  House  refused  to 
sustain  its  conferees.  They  put  in  an 
identical  proviso  again  this  year  in  the 
fiscal  year  1962  appropriation  bill. 

Again,  after  insistence  by  the  Senate, 
it  was  taken  out  after  a  delay  of  over  2 
months  in  conference  on  the  issue.  This 
same  proviso  appears  again  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  that  passed 
the  House  just  this  week.  Again  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  take  it  out. 

The  Postmaster  General  testified  posi- 
tively that  the  taxpayers  should  not  be 
put  to  the  expense  of  distributing  un- 
addressed franked  mail  in  the  cities. 
The  handling  of  the  postal  rate  bill  in 
the  House  is  a  clear  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  the  way  the  House  op- 
erates and  the  way  the  Senate  operates. 
For  that  reason  I  give  thanks  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  that 
provided  that  one  cannot  move  the  pre- 
vious question  and  cannot  bring  a  bill  of 
national  importance  before  this  body 
under  a  gag  rule  that  prohibits  any  and 
all  amendments. 


AWARD  OP  ELOY  ALPARO  GRAND 
CROSS  TO  CARLTON  FREDER- 
ICKS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  asked  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  highlights  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  In- 
ternational Foundation,  on  the  occasion 
when  my  constituent,  Carlton  Freder- 
icks, received  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand 
Cross,  on  May  15,  1961,  at  the  Lotos 
Club.  New  York  City.  This  honor  was 
bestowed  on  him  by  Dr.  Herman  A. 
Bayern,  Dr.  John  Maurice  Keesing,  Dr. 
L.  Lester  Beacher,  and  Dr.  L.  Nicholas 
Dahlman,  in  the  presence  of  many  of 
his  friends  and  distinguished  colleagues, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
public  and  private  services  in  the  field 
of  improving  the  health  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  of  this  kind  of  service 
to  mankind. 

Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayern,  American 
provost,  outlined  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  foundation,  and  explained  why 
Carlton  Fredericks  had  been  approved 
for  the  highest  honor  of  the  foundation, 
and  then  called  on  Dr.  John  Maurice 
Keesing,  international  provost,  who  said 
in  part: 

The  smallness  of  the  world  has  eliminated 
the  boundaries  of  even  hemispheres.  The 
recipient  of  today's  award  Is  familiar  with 
a  formula  that  is  applicable  not  only  to  the 
field  of  nutrition  but  every  phase  of  Inter- 
national   existence.     The    basic    nutritional 
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requirement!  for  the  aurrlval  of  the  Indl- 
vklual  human  being  any  place  In  the  world 
are  eaaenUaliy  the  same.  But  the  methods 
by  which  the  nutrition  Is  obtained  or  ad- 
mlnlBtered.  ttie  form  In  which  required  food 
la  consumed  differs  from  country  to  coun- 
try. 

Today,  wh  le  our  country  Is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  1he  whole  world,  we  are,  despite 
Issues  In  othfer  parts  of  the  globe,  attempt- 
ing to  step  »ip  and  strengthen  the  concept 
of  equality  o '  the  Americas.  In  attempting 
to  carry  out  this  Intention  we,  in  the  United 
States,  when  thinking  of  Inter-Amerlcan 
policy  and  hemispheric  dimensions,  striving 
to  achieve  a  public  order,  must  appreciate 
the  vital  dlff«  renoes  that  exist  despite  many 
similarities  l>etween  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Vfe  must  realize  that  these  coun- 
tries are  not  a  homogeneous  group.  There 
are  subeUinti  il  differences  in  population,  on 
t^i  cultural  level,  in  literacy,  and  in  social 
constitution.  TJoth  the  public  and  private 
sectors  In  th«  United  States  when  attempt- 
ing to  assist  1 1  the  economic  development  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  will  not  have 
a  successful  program  unless  these  differences 
between  the  individual  countries  are  con- 
sidered and  (he  program  modified  to  meet 
the  particular  situation  In  each  country. 
American  countries  are  partners,  but  as  In 
life,  partners  n  business  and  brothers  of  the 
blood,  each  lave  essential  differences.  To 
disregard  these  differences  will  result  in  an 
unhappy  family  relationship. 

Today,  the  political  movements  In  Latin 
America  are  brought  about  by  the  masse"  - 
that's  a  rather  peculiar  statement,  but  It's 
true.  Their  will  is  expressed  by  the  partici- 
pation of  the  people  represented  by  their 
own  leaders  1 1  the  widest  sharing  of  basic 
human  values.  The  people  have  caUed  for 
lar -reaching  rsform  of  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  affalis.  The  people  expect  a  great 
transformation  In  the  actual  conditions  ex- 
isting today.  Based  on  this  movement.  It  Is 
the  aim  of  most  of  the  leaders  to  develop 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  economic  po- 
tentiality of  the  nation's  state.  All  of  the 
countries  of  tl  e  Americas  will  go  along  with 
his  desire,  bu  the  leaders  of  the  countries 
and  the  designated  leaders  of  the  people 
must  bear  In  iilnd  that  the  aid  between  the 
Americas  must  be  based  firmly  on  the  ground 
of  enlightenec  mutual  Interest.  It  Is  not 
a  one-way  street.    Not  at  all. 

The  basic  c  lange  In  International  affairs 
today  Is  that  up  to  most  recently  nations 
granted  aid  to  jther  nations — to  quote  Prime 
Minister  Nehri  of  India:  "on  the  grovmd  of 
an  enlightens  I  self-interest."  Today  aid 
must  be  based  on  the  ground  of  an"  en- 
lightened mut'ial  Interest.  The  most  rapid 
potential  for  amelioration  of  economic  con- 
ditions In  the  Americas  is  the  participation 
of  a  private  sector  acting  in  concert  with  the 
public  sector.  We  must  eliminate  wherever 
possible  havln  5  aid  come  solely  from  the 
public  sector.  Government  to  government 
grants  bring  al>out>the  opposition  of  a  prl- 
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And  I  think,  finally,  that  the  philosophy 
under  which  I  have  tried  to  do  this  Is  a 
rather  interesting  one  to  cite  because  It  so 
closely  follows  in  the  pathway  which  our 
international  provost.  Dr.  Keeslng.  enun- 
ciated. There  are  two  axioms.  The  familiar 
one  that  "no  man  Is  an  Island"  and  with 
International  communications  on  a  mass 
scale,  he  cannot  be.  and  the  other  one  which 
comes  from  an  English  philosopher  about  300 
years  ago  who  said;  "If  every  man  would 
mend  a  man.  then  would  all  men  be  mended." 
Thank   you. 


The  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Founda- 
tion was  organized  to  perpetuate  and 
further  the '  political  moral  values  of 
the  Americas  by  General  Alfaro.  for 
whom  the  organization  was  named,  and 
who.  from  1895  to  1901  and  from  1906 
to  1911.  was  President  of  Ecuador.  The 
philosophy  of  General  Alfaro.  known  as 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  of  South  America, 
was  based  principally  on  service  to  fel- 
low human  beings  and  to  the  cause  of 
international  peace. 

Others  who  have  been  similarly  hon- 
ored in  the  past  include  former  Presi- 
dents Hoover.  Truman,  and  Eisenhower, 
President  John  P.  Kennedy.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Generals  MacArthur. 
Crittenberger.  Devers.  and  Governors 
Harriman  and  Rockefeller.  I  was  like- 
wise honored  on  May  31.  1960,  by  this 
foundation. 

I  am  delighted  to  add  my  congratu- 
lations to  Carlton  Fredericks  for  receiv- 
ing the  award. 
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existence  of  a    :onflrmed  middle  class 


Fredericks,   in  receiving  the 


Carlton 
award,  said: 

I  want  to  sar  very  briefly  because  I  am 
somewhat  overwhelmed  by  this  honor— that 
in  essence  I  h&^  e  accepted  It  not  for  myself 
but  In  behalf  of  a  public  under  whatever 
flag  and  living  In  whatever  culture  very 
much  Interestei  in  self-improvement  and 
willing  to  act  uj^on  It.  Because  without  this 
essential  Ingrec  lent  In  the  equation  the 
microphone  la  nterlle.  And  I  think  also  a 
word  should  be  said  In  behalf  of  the  media 
of  mass  communications  like  radio  who  make 
this  possible. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRLA- 
TIONS.    1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  the 
business  which  was  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H-R.  9033  J  making  appropri- 
ations for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.   1962.  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  9-14-61— B.  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7. 
after  line  23.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

Sec.  ill.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
In  the  administration  of  these  funds  great 
attention  and  consideration  should  be  given 
to  those  nations  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  recognize  that  the  world  is  facing 
a  crisis  over  Berlin.  That  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  our  distinguished  Vice 
President  went  to  Germany  and  did  such 
an  effective  job  there. 

The  Immediate  stake  is  the  freedom 
and  access  rights  of  allied  nations  and 


others  to  the  Western  sector  of  Berlin. 
But  the  basic  issue,  the  long-term  issue 
and  the  issue  upon  which  the  nation* 
of  NATO  are  taking  their  stand.  Is  not 
just  West  Berlin,  but  the  right  of  a  peo- 
ple to  self-determination.  It  Is  the  right 
of  the  people  of  West  Berlin  and  by  im- 
plication also  of  East  Berlin  and  of  East 
Germany  as  well  as  West  Germany  to 
choose  for  themselves  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  they  wish  and  to  live  at 
peace  under  that  form  of  government 
without  continual  harassment  and 
threats  of  aggression  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  decade  and  a 
half  has  seen  the  emergence  from  colo- 
nialism of  a  myriad  of  nations  which 
once  considered  themselves  as  oppressed 
by  the  rule  of  certain  Western  nations. 
These  newly  independent  nations  very 
rightly  cherish  their  independence  and 
resent  anything  which  might  be  con- 
strued as  interference  in  their  own  in- 
ternal affairs.  Quite  naturally,  too,  they 
support  other  nations  which  are  on  the 
verge  of  independence.  And  perhaps 
understandably  they  tiy  to  avoid  cold 
war  struggles  in  which  their  own  inter- 
ests do  not  appear  to  be  immediately 
involved. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come 
for  the  United  States  to  take  a  second 
look  at  the  neutrality  of  some  of  these 
so-called  neutral  nations.  When  the 
free  world  is  facing  a  crisis  over  Berlin, 
a  crisis  in  which  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  millions  of  people  is  at  stake 
there  can  be  no  genuine  neutrality  for 
any  nation  which  pays  even  the  slightest 
lipservlce  to  the  ideals  of  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  today  a  third  of  the 
world  is  held  in  a  Communist  colonialism 
that  is  more  rigorous  than  Western  con- 
trol ever  was.     The  continual  flow  of 
refugees    from    Communist-held    areas, 
from  Tibet,  from  China,  and,  above  all! 
until  a  month  ago  from  East  Berlin,  has 
revealed  more  clearly  than  auay  amomit 
of    Commimist    propaganda    what    the 
people  who  have  to  live  imder  commu- 
nism really  think  of  it.    The  millions  of 
people  who  have  fled  from  Communist 
countries  know  what  imperialism  really 
is.    In  East  Berlin  and  East  Germany,  In 
fact,    their    detestation    of    Communist 
rule  was  so  great  that  the  only  way  to 
keep  anyone  in  the  country  was  by  build- 
ing a  wall,  by  making  the  whole  state 
into  a  concentration  camp,  and  by  shoot- 
ing to  kill  at  all  escapees.    Today  we  are 
told  that  the  suicide  rate  in  East  Berlin 
has  mounted  to  phenomenal  heights  as 
these  people,  like  Americans  at  one  point 
are  declaring  in  the  only  way  they  can 
"give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death."    Mr. 
President,  it  is  behind  this  Iron  Curtain 
of  Communist  tyranny  that  the  real  im- 
perialism, the  real  slavery,  the  real  dis- 
regard of  Individual  and  national  rights 
is    taking    place    today.     Frankly.    Mr. 
President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pres- 
ent Berlin  crisis  has  made  this  fact  un- 
mistakably clear  to  all  those  who  are 
really  interested  in  the  truth.     But  if. 
as  it  appears  from  the  Belgrade  Confer- 
ence, some  nations  are  more  intimidated 
by  Soviet  threats  than  they  are  influ- 
enced or  won  over  by  U.S.  aid.  then  the 
United  States  would  certainly  gain  more 
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In  the  long  rim  by  spending  on  missiles 
and  rockets  and  military  equipment  the 
funds  that  have  been  used  to  help  these 
countries. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  nuclear  testing  and  above  all 
on  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere 
where  radioactivity  can  poison  future 
generations  of  mankind,  there  is  also  no 
room  for  neutrality.  By  commencing 
nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere  with 
tremendous  contamination  resulting,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  shown  its  complete  dis- 
regard not  only  for  public  opinion  in 
1961  but  for  the  future  of  the  human 
race  over  generaUons.  On  this  issue,  too. 
Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  neutrality 
for  any  nation  which  pays  even  the 
slightest  lipservice  to  the  ideals  of  hu- 
man betterment. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  today  consider- 
ing   an    appropriation    bill    to    provide 
nearly  $4 !  2  billion  of  assistance  to  many 
underdeveloped    or    newly    independent 
nations  for  the  express  purpose  of  help- 
ing them  achieve  economic  betterment 
and  maintain  political  freedom.    I  sup- 
port the  appropriation  of  these  funds 
because  I  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the   United   States,    both   morally    and 
practically,  to  help  many  of  these  coun- 
tries achieve  their  goals.    But  I  think  it 
should  be  made  very  clear  that  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  underwrite 
economic   development   throughout   the 
world   is   not   unlimited.     Our  support 
must  be  channeled  where  it  can  do  the 
most  good  for  freedom  and  for  economic 
progress.     I    should   like    to   quote    the 
statement  that  President  Kennedy  made 
on  September  4  when  he  signed  into  law 
the  authorization  bill  for  this  appropri- 
ation.   The  President  said: 
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With  the  signing  Into  law  of  this  bill,  a 
decade  of  development  begins.  A  long-term 
commitment  of  development  funds,  which 
the  bin  authorizes,  will  assist  the  underde- 
veloped countries  of  the  world  to  take  the 
critical  steps  essential  to  economic  and  so- 
cial  progress. 

The  bill  also  continues  our  support  of 
worldwide  collective  security  arrangements 
essential  to  free  world  defense. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  pro- 
vide the  funds  necetsary  to  fulfill  the  com- 
mltmenU  It  undertook  in  enacting  this  leg- 
islation. 

Our  adversaries  are  intensifying  their  ef- 
forts in  the  entire  underdeveloped  world. 
Those  who  oppose  their  advance  look  to  us 
and  I  believe,  at  this  dangerous  moment,  we 
must  respond.  ( 

It  Is  my  belief  that  In  the  administration 
of  these  funds,  we  should  give  great  atten- 
tion and  consideration  to  those  nations  who 
have  our  own  view  of  the  world  crisis. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  words  of 
President  Kennedy  at  that  time  and  I 
particularly  support  the  President's  last 
sentence  that  "We  should  give  great  at- 
tention and  consideration  to  those  na- 
tions who  have  our  own  view  of  the 
world  crisis.'  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
Belgrade  Conference,  the  reaction  of 
many  of  the  so-called  neutral  nations  to 
the  Berlin  crisis,  and  even  more  signifi- 
cant their  reaction  to  the  blatant  Soviet 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing  in  the  at- 
mosphere, make  us  really  wonder  how 
neutral  these  neutral  nations  are.  It  is 
beginning  to  look  as  If  some  of  them  were 
neutral  against  the  West,  and  neutral  in 


favor  of  the  Commimist  bloc.  I  there- 
fore believe  that  it  would  be  altogether 
fitting  and  appropriate  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  notice  of  this 
so-called  neutrality  in  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  foreign  aid  just  as  the  Presi- 
dent apparently  took  notice  in  his  state- 
ment on  signing  the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  therefore  propose  an 
amendment  to  this  appropriation  bill  to 
include  within  the  bill  the  language  used 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
My  amendment  would  add  to  the  bill  the 
sentence  "It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
in   the   administration   of   these   funds 
great  attention  and  consideration  should 
be  given  to  those  nations  which  share 
the  view  of  the  United  States  on  the 
world  crisis."    Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
is  about  time  that  the  Congress  is  placed 
on  record  as  specifically  prefering  the 
extension   of   U.S.   aid   to   those   coun- 
tries   which    have   a    genuine   appreci- 
ation of  freedom  and  a  genuine  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind.     We  are 
literally  throwing  our  money  down  the 
drain  if  we  give  it  or  lend  it  to  nations, 
the  leaders  of  which  are  unable  to  ap- 
preciate what  is  at  stake  in  the  Berhn 
crisis  or  unwilling  to  condemn  the  bellig- 
erent nuclear  testing  undertaken  by  the 
Soviet  Union.    I  realize  that  an  amend- 
ment in  this  form  is  not  absolutely  bind- 
ing, but  I  think  it  is  important  nonethe- 
less to  reaffirm  this  principle  as  stated 
by  the  President  so  that  we  can  in  fact 
concentrate    our    assistance    on    those 
countries  which  share  in  our  own  con- 
cern for  the  survival  of  freedom  through- 
out the  globe  and  our  hope  for  economic 
and  social  betterment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President., 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  the  suggested  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York.     I  have 
talked  to  him  about  it  also.     It  is  an 
excellent  amendment.     I  hope  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  accept 
it  and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  hope 
that  the  committee  will  not  only  take  it 
to  conference,  but  that  the  conferees 
will  succeed  in  conference  in  keeping  it 
in  the  bill,  because  it  is  certainly  the 
announced  policy  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  simply  gives  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  say  the  same  thing. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  Senator's  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  can  see  no  objection 
to  the  amendment.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  During  the  last  sum- 
mer, while  mutual  aid  was  being  con- 
sidered by  Congress,  many  representa- 
tives of  foreign  nations  came  to  the 
United  States,  particularly  to  Washing- 
ton. As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  with  these  delegations  while  our 
course  on  mutual  aid  was  being  dis- 
cussed. Frequently,  while  being  with 
them,  I  saw  manifest  a  sort  of  challenge 


about  our  right  to  deny  aid  to  countries 
regardless  of  the  stand  they  took  It 
was  frightening  to  me,  and  to  a  substan- 
tial degree  it  changed  my  attitude  on 
this  program.  One  of  our  associates 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPER],  asked  one  of  these  visitors  "If 
we  give  you  this  aid,  what  will  you  do 
for  us?" 

The  man  said,  "You  have  no  right  to 
ask  us  that  question." 

We  saw  in  Belgrade  within  the  last 
several  days  a  development  that  was 
rather  shocking  to  me.  There  was  no 
denunciation  of  the  acts  of  the  Soviets 
in  reengaging  in  nuclear  tests.  Tlieir 
silence  became  approval.  Out  of  that 
conference  went  at  least  the  beginnings 
of  a  purpose  to  attack  our  country  for 
its  alleged  misconduct. 

In  my  judgment  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  amendment,  if  anything  is 
mild.  However,  I  recognize  that  we  can- 
not have  rigid,  inflexible  language  on 
the  subject.  I  gladly  support  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  in 
urging  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  his  willingness  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.     KEATING.     I     appreciate     the 
comments  of  the  Senator.    I  agree  with 
them  fully.    It  makes  one  wonder  some- 
times   whether    the    so-called    neutrals 
are  simply  neutral  against  the  West  and 
neutral  in  favor  of  the  Communist  bloc 
Sometimes  we  get  that  impression      I    . 
believe  the  amendment  will  take  note 
of  what  we   think   of  true   neutrality 
which  we  respect.    We  respect  the  views' 
of  those  who  are  truly  neutral  who  seek 
to  judge  issues  honestly,  on  their  merits. 
However  in  this  appropriation  bill  we 
should  do  what  the  President  said  when 
he    signed    the    authorization    bill,    by 
showing  all  these  countries  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  exert  ourselves  to  help  people 
who  do  not  have  a  genuine  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  our  position 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  think  there  is  be- 
coming manifest  in  the  attitude  of  some 
of  these  countries  that  they  can  play 
the  United  States  against  the  Soviets 
and    the    Soviets    against    the    United 
States.    It  is  an  old  technique  in  inter- 
national relations.    We  ought  not  to  give 
encouragement  to  it.    We  ought  in  some 
way  to  indicate  that  we  will  consider 
with  greater  affection  those  who  share 
our  view  on  this  crisis  of  the  world. 

The   VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out any  question  the  Senate  ought  to 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
able  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  and  of  course  it  will.  ITiere 
will  be  no  opposition  to  it.  There  should 
be  none.  The  time  is  overdue  for  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a  responsibility  for  leader- 
ship in  the  cause  of  people's  freedom  and 
freedom  of  mankind.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  a  responsibility. 
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a  overpowering  responsibiUty,  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  American  people 
and  to  cooperate  with  like-minded  peo- 
ple and  like-minded  nations  everywhere 
on  the  globe,  thus  having  the  free  peo- 
ples and  i^ree  nations  stand  up  along- 
side the  Gbvernment  and  people  of  the 
United  States.    That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment of  th((  Senator  from  New  York  says 
in  effect  must  be  done.    To  his  credit 
that  is  wha  t  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sale    must  be  done.     I  add  my 
congratulal  ions  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  tl^e  amendment  he  has  offered 
Mr.  KEATING.    I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  eloquent  statement  concerning 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  and  also 
for  his  kind!  comment  about  me 

Mr.  PASfrORE.     Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield' 
Mr.  KEA  riNG.    I  yield 
Mr.   PA5TORE.    I   am   pleased   and 
honored  to  associate  myself  with  this 
amendment  which  incorporates  the  very 
language  ol^  the  President  of  the  United 
States.    The  other  night  I  was  riveted 
for   an  hoiir   to   a   television   program 
which    covered    the    so-caUed    neutral 
conference  in  Belgrade.    It  was  one  of 
the  most  de  aressing  performances  I  ever 
witnessed.    Nation  after  nation    repre- 
sented by  their  leaders;  nations  to  which 
we.  continually,  consistently  and  gen- 
erously, have  given  our  moral  support 
f5^a   flnanciil  aid  disregarded  entirely 
the  fact  tha ;  Khrushchev  was  exploding 
nis  nuclear  I  lombs.    They  said  not  a  sin- 
gle word  in  their  resolution  in  condem- 
nation   of   IQirushchev.    The    Implica- 
tion could  net  be  stronger  than  that  they 
were  condenning  the  Western  World 
including  th  j  United  States  of  America.' 
Nothing  pleased  me  more  than  the  po- 
sition   taken    on    September   4    by   the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  from 
now  on  we   ^ill  look  to  those  who  are 
helpmg  us.  \<ho  believe  with  us  and  sup- 
port us:  we  will  take  a  second  look  at 
our  fair  weather  friends.    Every  time 
the  Russians  shoot  off  something,  bomb 
or  bombast,  they  become  so  terrorized 

luK  ^^^^P^°^Pi^  stand  up  and  vote 
with  the  Kre  nlin. 

The  time  i!  approaching  when  our  po- 
sition m  the  United  Nations  will  be  perU- 
ous.  U  Khr  ishchev  is  so  able  to  main- 
tain  his   intmidatlon   of  those   people 

l«r.\?7  ?""'  ^'°'^  "^^^r  ^^^^  and  not 
vote  their  freewill.  The  United  Nations 
will  no  longer  be  a  free  fonmi.  Then 
It  will  have  become  the  tool  of  Khru- 
shchev. Th€  votes  will  aU  be  against 
the  free  worll.  no  matter  how  much  aid 
we  give,  no  natter  how  hard  we  try  to 
be  of  honest  human  help. 

or^.^^J*  ^°}  ^°^  ^°^  necessary  the 
ainendment  s  in  view  of  the  strong 
statement  by  the  President  of  the  United 

fo?^^H  ^  ^Ppjaud  President  Kennedy 
for  having  mjde  it.    i  applaud  the  Sen- 

mp^f  .Tli^'^  J°f^  ^°^  '^""^^S  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ]»resldent  as  the  consensus 
of  the  Senate.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

f^^>  ♦P^^'?'°^°-     ^^-     President.     I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
The  President  is  abso- 
The    amendment    shows 
backs  the  President  In  his 
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Rhode  Island, 
lutely    right, 
that  Congress 


position  100  p<  rcent. 


Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  a  good 
amendment.    When  I   reported  to  the 
Senate  on  the  United  Nations  in  the 
early  part  of  the  winter  I  made  a  sug- 
gestion, germane  to  this  proposal,  that 
the  day  was  at  hand  when  we  should 
give  assistance  to  those  people  who,  in 
turn,  though  they  were  not  able  to  give 
material  assistance  to  us.  at  least  shared 
our  views.    I  notice  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  contains 
the  words  "share  the  view." 

I  thought  it  was  quite  significant  that 
at  the  Belgrade  Conference  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  newest  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  Cyprus,  was  the  only  one 
apparently,  who  dared  to  stand  up  and 
express  his  opinion  of  Russia  s  resump- 
tion of  nuclear  testing.  I  feel  certain 
that  other  so-called  neutral  nations 
which  were  represented  there  perhaps 
shared  our  views  about  the  Russian  test- 
ing but  did  not  express  them  very  force- 
fully. Had  they  done  so,  they  probably 
would  have  been  outnumbered  by  many 
of  the  24  nations  represented  there. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  give  our  assist- 
ance to  those  countries  which  share  our 
views.  Possibly  the  governments  of 
those  countries  may  not  exactly  share 
our  views;  but  when  the  overwhelming 
percentage  of  the  people  share  our  views 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  should  have 
preference  in  what  assistance  we  ar"  able 
to  provide. 

I  listened  with  not  very  good  feeling 
to  some  of  the  speeches  made  last  fall  at 
the  United  Nations  by  representatives  of 
the  small  countries,  the  emerging  coun- 
tries,  who  took  the  position  that  the 
United  States  owed  it  to  them  to  give 
them  whatever  they  demanded;  and  the 
demands  would  have  been  limitless  had 
we  yielded  to  them.    I  think  we  should 
tell  those  nations  that  we  expect  aid  to 
be  a  two-way  arrangement ;  that  we  will 
not  continually  go  into  debt,  as  we  are 
now  doing,  to  the  extent  of  billions  of 
dollars  every  year— and  it  seems  now 
that  we  will  continue  to  go  billions  of 
dollars  into  debt  for  the  next  few  years 
m  order  to  help  them— without  any  ex- 
pression or  indication  of  gratitude,  but 
only  with  the  constant  feeUng  on  their 
part  that  we  are  not  doing  enough     it 
will  never  be  possible  to  satisfy  some  of 
those  countries,  so  why  continue  our 
generosity  toward  them? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President  I  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont,  who  speaks  from 
a  wealth  of  experience.  We  all  look 
upon  him  as  a  real  statesman  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations.  To  have  his  sup- 
port IS  most  gratifying. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish'  to  echo  the 
sentiments  so  ably  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tmguished  Senator  from  Vermont  fMr 
A«EN].  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
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\  Mr.  KxATiNG  ] .  I  believe  this  is  a  needed 
proposal;  in  fact,  I  regret  that  It  has 
not  been  stated,  at  least  In  this  fashion 
in  previous  years. 

I  merely  wish  to  add  to  what  has  been 
said  that  it  seems  to  me  the  amendment 
IS  most  timely  in  view  of  the  impending 
business  before  the  United  NaUons  con- 
cerning the  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  actions  and 
the  votes  by  the  prospecUve  recipients 
of  the  tax  moneys  of  the  United  States 
will  be  very  carefully  watched  in  the 
coming  sessions  of  the  United  Nations 
and  that  if  some  naUons  see  fit  to  place 
the  so-caUed  principle  of  universality 
above  the  moral  principle  of  admission 
on  the  basis  of  peace-loving  atUtudes 
such  nations  will  not  be  able  to  expect 
very  much  of  our  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  '•Will  United 
States  Reappraise  Neutrals?'  written  by 
Crosby  S.  Noyes  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  recent  date 
There  being  no  objecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Will    UNirro    States    REAPPmATSE    Ntotrals 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

Paris— Among  the  more  «lramatlc  results 
of  the  conference  of  unallned  nations  that 
ended  In  Belgrade  this  week  could  well  be 
an  agonizing  reappraisal  of  American  for- 
eign  policy  when  it  comes  to  continued  sud- 
port  and  Onancial  aid  to  some  of  the  coun- 
tries represented   there. 

So  far  as  Western  diplomats  are  concerned 
this  was  a  particularly  distressing  aspect  of 
the  abuse  so  liberally  heaped  on  thrwest 
in  the  course  of  the  6-day  meeting,  with 
rare  exceptions,  the  public  speeches  of  the 
neutralist  leaders  in  Belgrade  added  up  to 

«i!i^«f  tH  "^^i"*"*  *"'*  devastating  argument 
against  the  American  foreign  aid  program 
ever  heard.     And   the   fact   that   thU  aW? 

^hr'  fH^'''  ^^"^  ***"  '"^^^  "t  *  moment 
Her  ^rm  l"l  ^"»<=»"  «'d  program  is  un- 
der critical  atUck  In  Congress  compounded 
theessentlal  stupidity  of  the  performance 

in^H  "T"'^  *'°""*  ^  "tremely  serious. 
Indeed,  when  one  considers  the  great  degree 
of  dependence  of  many  of  the  most  rlo^ 
critics  on  continued  American  support  To 
cite  only  one  case.  Yugoslavia  has  recently 
presented  the  American  Government  with  a 

^f,H?^"f!*  '°''  "'■8*""y  n«*<««l  assistance, 
including  thousands  of  tons  of  wheat  to  olT- 
aet  disastrous  crop  faUures.  Most  certainly 
these  requests  are  due  for  a  critical  reex- 
amination in  the  face  of  the  political  atti- 
tudes expressed  by  Marshal  Tito  in  the  course 
of  the  conference.  Within  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  Yugoslav  Government  h  J  somT 
serious  explanations  to  make. 
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ISSUE    IS    RESTTLT8 

r«n°r^.^"**°''  "«PP'-a»«*l  ot  past  Ameri- 
can policies  seems  thoroughly  Justified  It 
1^.^'?  *  question  as  some  nonallned  leaders 
^^l  n'^°l  °J  attaching  political   .t^fngs 

countries  'T^^''''^  '"  "-""^  '''"''"  °^  °th?r 
countries     It  Is  a  question  merely  of  whether 

Se  ^m.'"  ?'  '^'''*  P^"'^'"-  "reflected  in 
the  political  attitudes  of  the  countries  in- 
volved     justify   continued   sacrifice    on    tSe 
part  of  the  American  taxpayer 
f.liff"^  *^°  "**   through   the   recent  con- 

luhHm.  *"""''  *'"'y  *''^  "  "^*""8  ^h«t  the 
!«H  .^  «^rogance  of  the  Titos,  the  Nkrumah. 
and  the  Sukarnos  of  the  world  could  stand 
a  bit  of  healthy  deflaUon.  Thoe«  who  pro- 
claim  the  moral   obligation   of  the  rest  oX 


the  world  to  support  them  and  then  use 
this  very  aid  as  a  club  to  beat  their  benefac- 
tors can  hardly  hope  to  escape  forever  the 
consequences  of  thalr  own  lack  of  realism 
There  are  limits,  after  all.  to  the  patience 
of  the  most  dedicated  advocate  of  Ameri- 
can aid  programs.  And  the  reaction  of  some 
diplomats  to  the  gotogs-on  in  Belgrade  sug- 
gested that  this  llmat  was  perUously  close  to 
being  reached. 

Nor  U  reappraisal  strictly  confined  to  the 
question  of  economic  aid.  Neutralism— In- 
cluding the  most  virulently  anti-Western 
kind— Is.  after  all.  largely  the  byproduct  of 
the  policy  of  containment  of  communism. 
It  rests  entirely  on  an  assumption  of  vlg- 
oroiu  Western  power  and  the  uae  of  this 
power  everywhere  in  the  world  to  resist  the 
advance  of  Rxisslan  and  Chinese  domina- 
tion. 

THET  DEPEND  ON  WEST 

At  Belgrade,  the  nonalined  leaders  uni- 
versally deplored  the  opposition  of  the  two 
major  power  blocs.  But  it  goes  without 
saying  ttiat  If  these  blocs  did  not  exist  or 
more  specifically,  if  the  Western  bloc  did 
not  exist — the  neutral  nations  would  not 
exist,  either.  Even  the  merest  suggesUon 
that  the  United  States  is  in  a  mood  to  re- 
view iu  commitments  in  certain  areas  of 
the  world  would  produce  a  miraculous  clumge 
in  the  perspective  of  some  of  the  most  out- 
spoken critics  of  "aggressive  Western  im- 
perialism." 

The  danger,  of  course,  is  that  the  reaction 
at  home  may  go  much  too  far.  Today  the 
chief  concern  of  professlonaU  abroad  la  that 
the  meeUng  in  Belgrade  could  produce  a 
wave  of  bitterness  in  the  United  States  which 
would  play  into  the  hands  of  IsolationisU 
had  those  who  oppose  foreign  aid  In  general. 
If  no  distinctions  are  drawn  and  no  restraint 
exercised,  the  results  could  be  little  short 
of  catastrophic  for  American  interests 
throughout  the   worJd. 

Despite  the  shrillness  of  the  anti-Western 
group  in  Belgrade,  the  fact  is  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  meeting  were  by  no  means 
entirely  negative.  In  the  end.  an  impor- 
tant group  of  moderate  neutrals,  led  by 
India's  Nehru  and  Burma's  U  Nu.  waged  a 
bitter  and  largely  successful  fight  to  prevent 
domination  of  the  conference  by  its  radical 
wing.  The  outcome  of  thU  struggle  was 
a  final  communique  far  more  restrained  in 
tone  on  most  vital  points  than  the  earUer 
speeches  had  led  observers  to  expect.  In- 
deed, the  conference,  instead  of  unlfyln* 
nonallned  opinion,  tended  in  the  end  to 
divide  It  more  deeply  than  ever,  with  the 
predominant  strength  quite  apparently  on 
the  side  of  the  moderates. 

ThU  division  must  obviously  be  taken 
into  account  In  any  reappraisal  of  American 
programs  and  policies  that  may  be  forth- 
coming.  The  results  at  Belgrade  may  sug- 
gesttiie  advisability  of  more  discrimination 
i^ni^".  'J*"^','*'^*''  "  <^°°^«»  to  choosing 
Jf.?on  «fi!!  °'..''"*-  '^"^  *"y  Wholesale  re- 
vision  of  reduction  of  effort  is  most  certainly 
not  what  the  situation  calls  for. 
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Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  said  only  a  few  days  ago: 

It  is  my  belief  that  In  the  administration 
of  these  funds  we  should  give  great  atten- 
tion and  consideration  to  those  nations  who 
have  our  view  of  the  world  crisis. 

This  Is  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
Keating  amendment.  I  hope  It  passes, 
that  It  prevails  in  the  conference,  and 
that  it  becomes  law. 

Mr.  President,  to  document  my  posi- 
tion I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
article  from  the  VS.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, entitled  "To  Neutrals:  U.S  BU- 
lions;  Prom  Them:  0"  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  fact  is  that  the  so-called 
neutrals  have  received  over  $6  billion 
of  foreign  aid  from  this  country  since 
World  War  n.  The  return,  as  evidenced 
by  the  Belgrade  Conference,  has  been  a 
deeply  disappointing  zero. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord 
as  follows: 
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loaned  more  than  $6  bUllon  to  24  nonallned 
nations,  as  follows; 

[In  mlUlons] 


Yuiroslsvla... 

India. l'.'.'.'.'.. 

Indonesia l"l 

United  Arab  BepubUcV 

Cambodia 

Morocco 

I'miisia IH'IIT' 

Alghanistaa ~ 

Lebanon "    ~ 

Kthlopls '.l'."'"" 

Burma 

Iraq.. .__„..._ "" 

Ceylon.....!.."    ~ 

Cul)a Z 

Sudan 

Nepal I  III! 

Saudi  Arabia "* 

Congo  Republic I 

Yeman 

Cyprus 

Somali  Rapublie '.'.'I'. 

Ghana . 

Guinea. I,"" 

Mall  1 


Economic 
and  tecb- 
ntc&laid 


tK^'J  ,PATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  his  support, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  this  excellent  amendment.  It  is 
essential  that  the  foreign  aid  program 
serve  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Obviously,  when  foreign  aid  goes  to 
nations  which  are  not  on  the  side  of 
freedom— particularly  to  those  nations 
Which  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy— it  not  only  frustrates 
our  purposes  and  wastes  our  tax  money 
but  also  tends  to  defeat  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  the  world 
CVn 1940 


To  NEtmuLs:  U.S.  BnxioKs;  From  Thuc:  0 
Belceade.— Out  of  a  meeting  here  of  34  so- 
called  neutral  naUona.  the  American  people 
could  learn  the  lessons  that  follow: 

The  $6  billion  of  U.S.  aid  to  these  "neu- 
trals"  brought  no  kind  words,  no  backing,  for 
the  VS.  viewpoint. 

Russia,  by  ignoring  neutral  pleas  and 
openly  testing  nuclear  weapons  all  during 
the  Belgrade  Conference,  clearly  got  more 
out  of  these  neutrals  than  did  the  United 
States.  Final  documents  of  the  Conference 
criticized  the  United  Stetes  and  its  allies  by 
name,  did  not  criticise  Russia. 

Yugoslavia's  "nto,  host  of  the  Conference 
and  a  Communist  who  has  received  more 
U.S.  aid  than  any  other  neutral,  proved  to  be 
on  Russia's  side  In  this  showdown. 

Tendency  among  the  Belgrade  neutrals 
was  to  veer  to  the  side  that  talked  tough, 
showed  power,  stirred  up  war  crises.  That 
side  Is  the  Communist  side. 

This  Conference  of  neutral  nations  ended 
In  the  early  morning  of  September  6.  On 
that  same  day  India's  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and 
Ghana's  Kwame  Nkrumah  fiew  to  Moscow 
to  give  Khrushchev  the  neutrals'  plea  not 
to  start  a  war. 

At  the  Kremlin  banquet.  Nehru  told  the 
Soviet  dictator.  "It  would  be  illogical,  nay 
wrong,  unvrtse  and  stupid  to  start  a  war  " 

Khrushchev  told  Nehru  that  Russia 
wanted  only  peace,  disarmament.  Neither 
leader  menUoned  that  Russia  had  lust  set 
off  four  nuclear  explosions  In  6  days,  endinu 
hope  for  a  test  ban.  * 

American  observers  at  the  Belgrade  Con- 
ference noted  these  things: 

U.S.  policy  In  recent  years  has  been  greatly 
influenced  by  concern  over  what  neutrals 
might  think  of  U.S.  policy.  There  was  no 
evidence  at  Belgrade  that  thU  policy  has 
paid  off.  ' 

NikiU  Khrushchev  in  the  same  period  has 
acted  on  the  theory  that  neutrals  respect 
power,  threats,  more  than  cash  and  kind 
words.  This  policy,  it  seems,  has  paid  off  for 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Indonesia's  Sukarno,  recipient  of  half  a 
billion  doUars  of  UJ3.  aid  and  an  ardent 
backer  of  Soviet  policy  at  the  Belgrade  Con- 
ference, with  President  KelU  of  Mali  is 
taking  the  neutral  peace  appeal  to  President 
Kennedy  in  the  United  States. 

Question  now  asked:  After  Belgrade  will 
the  United  States  keep  supplvlng  neutrals 
with  cash,  kind  words,  and  a  voice  in  U5 
policymaking  toward  Russia? 

TB*  NIUTEAL8 — WHO   GOT  HOW  MVCB 

Between  the  end   of  World  War  n  and 
March  81,  1»61.  the  United  States  gave  and 
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1  Small  amoont,  except  figures  not  available. 

Now,  U.S.  officials  are  beginning  to  ques- 
tion how  much  longer  aid  should  flow  to 
neutraU  who  lean  to  Soviet  Russia  more 
than  to  the  United  States.  President  Ken- 
nedy, for  example,  added  this  postscript 
when  he  signed  the  authorization  for  an- 
other year  of  foreign  aid;  "It  U  my  belief 
that  In  the  administration  of  these  funds  we 
should  give  great  attenUon  and  considera- 
tion to  those  nations  who  have  our  view  of 
the  world  crisis."  Some  neutrals  might  not 
qualify  lor  so  much  aid  in  the  future,  if  the 
President's  words  were  to  be  strictly  an- 
plled.  ^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreehig  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  section  102  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  Is  proposed  to 
add  the  following  section: 

Sec.  102.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
herein  under  "Economic  Assistance"  (except 
funds  used  to  make  contributions  to  Inter- 
national organizations  or  programs  admin- 
istered by  such  organizations)  shall  be  \ised 
to  finance  the  construction  of  any  new  flood 
control,  reclamation,  or  other  water  or  re- 
lated land  resource  project  or  program  which 
is  not  based  upon  a  computation  of  benefits 
and  costs  made  insofar  as  practicable  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  applied  to  flood 
control,  reclamation,  and  other  water  and 
related  land  resoiirce  programs  and  projects 
proposed  for  construction  within  the  United 
States  by  Circular  A-47  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  dated  December  31.  1952. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  language  that  the  committee 
wished  to  get  from  the  Department  of 
State  as  proper  language  for  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  understand  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  from  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Tannenwald.  Jr..  special  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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no  objection,  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 


Department  or  State, 
Washington,  September  14, 1961. 
The  Honorable  Carl  Hatden, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dxab  Mi.  CHAnMAN:  The  foreign  assist- 
ance approprlal  Ions  bill  as  reported  out  by 
your  commute* .  which  In  almost  every  re- 
spect Is  eminently  satisfactory,  contains  one 
troublesome  general  provision. 

Section  102  ;)rohlbits  the  use  of  foreign 
aid  funds  to  flrance  the  construction  of  any 
new  water  projects  which  has  not  met  the 
standards  and  criteria  of  Circular  A-47  of 
the  Bvireau  of  the  Budget.  The  effect  of 
this  section  Is  ,o  Impose,  In  a  wholly  Indis- 
criminate manner,  all  of  the  provisions  of 
CUcular  A-47,  which  was  prepared  to  guide 
the  preparation  of  only  domestic  water 
projects. 

Accordingly,  the  application  of  Circular 
A-47  in  Its  entirety  to  foreign  assistance 
water  projects  puts  the  executive  branch 
in  the  difficult  position  of  having  to  deter- 
mine, without  any  congressional  guidance, 
which  provislois  can  be  made  applicable 
and  which  caaiot,  recognizing  that  In  any 
case  the  circuit  r  takes  no  cognizance  what- 
soever of  conditions  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

There  Is  attached  an  annex  which  gives 
some  examples  of  the  total  incongruity  of  the 
application  of  til  the  provisions  of  Circular 
A-47   to  forelgr    assistance  water   projects. 

We  do  recognize,  however,  that  one  re- 
quirement of  (/ircular  A-47  does  have  ap- 
plication to  sui;h  projects,  that  is,  the  com- 
putation of  be]iefits  and  costs.  Section  611 
(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
embodies  this  'equirement,  and  the  follow- 
ing revision  o'  section  102,  along  similar 
lines,  would  be  both  meaningful  and  work- 
able: 

"Sec.  102.  No  le  of  the  funds  appropriated 
herein  under  '  Sconomic  Assistance'  (except 
funds  used  to  make  contributions  to  inter- 
national organizations  or  programs  adminis- 
tered by  such  organizations)  shall  be  used 
to  finance  the  instruction  of  any  new  flood 
control,  reclamation,  or  other  water  or  re- 
lated land  reso  irce  project  or  program  which 
is  not  based  ujton  a  computation  of  benefits 
and  costs  ma<le  insofar  as  practicable  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  applied  to 
flood  control,  :'eclamatlon,  and  other  water 
and  related  land  resource  programs  and  proj- 
ects proposed  for  construction  within  the 
United  States  t  y  Circular  A-47  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  dated  December  31,  1952." 

We  would  therefore  very  much  appreciate 
whatever  you  can  do  to  persuade  the  Senate 
substitute  tomorrow, 
yours, 
Tr^dore  Tannenwald,  Jr., 
Special  Assistant   to  the   Secretary. 
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application  of  Circular  A-47  to 
projects    would    be    like 
peg  Into  a  square  hole,  as  the 
examples  demonstrate : 

8h(l)  requires  calculation  of 

^lectrlc  energy  and  water  sup- 

Lhe  value  of  the  project  meas- 

copt  of  the  cheapest  alternative 

energy   or   water   supply. 

are  unworkable  In  some  less 

countries  which  lack  an  abundance 

and  are  often  without  a  suffl- 

monetary  economy  to  per- 

mo^etary  calculations. 

13    through   21    are   largely 
a  balancing  of  the  roles  to  be 
F'ederal  Government  and  the 
c  evelopment  of  the  water  re- 
united States.     Therefore  none 
pai  tlcularly  applicable, 
provisions  of  the  circular  call  for 
opinions  by  Federal  agenciea 


not  equipped  to  evaluate  a  project  in  a  for- 
eign land.  Paragraph  16b  calls  upon  the 
Federal  Power  Conunlsslon  to  express  Its 
views  and  upon  "the  agencies  concerned  with 
marketing  power  produced  at  Federal  plants 
In  the  region."  Paragraph  17b  calls  for 
statements  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  While  clearly  relevant  to  do- 
mestic projects,  the  expression  of  views  about 
foreign  projects  is  not  appropriate  to  the 
functions  of  these  offices. 

4.  Another  Instance  of  the  Inapproprlate- 
ness  of  making  all  of  the  circular  applicable 
to  foreign  assistance  is  to  be  found  in  para- 
graph llc(2).  It  forbids  allocation  of  costs 
to  pollution  control  or  abatement  unless 
these  costs  are  to  be  reimbursed  by  the 
"States,  local  governments,  districts,  or  other 
interests  concerned." 

5.  Paragraph  15  suggests  that  if  reimburse- 
ment Is  to  be  made,  Interest  should  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  rate  of  interest  on 
money  borrowed  by  the  Treasury.  This 
method  of  determining  the  Interest  to  be 
charged  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
guidelines  being  established  for  development 
loans  under  the  Act  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  amendment  was  agi-eed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativb  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  19,  it  is  prop>osed  to  strike  out 
"$1,700,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,550,000,000." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  the  amount 
appropriated  for  military  assistance  to 
that  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
when  we  considered  the  authorization 
bill.  If  the  Senate  should  pass  the  pend- 
ing bill  as  presented,  it  will  mean  that 
the  amount  for  military  assistance  will, 
in  reality,  be  $2  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1962. 

That  amount  is  composed  of  an  appro- 
priation of  $1.7  billion  and  a  drawdown, 
under  section  510  of  the  authorization 
bill,  of  $300  million.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
will  not  restate  here  today  all  of  the  facts 
and  figui-es  that  I  recently  presented  to 
the  Senate  when  the  authorization  bill 
was  before  this  body.  However,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  the  last  15  years 
we  have  spent  or  obligated  more  than 
$90  billion  in  this  foreign-aid  venture, 
and  more  than  one-third  of  this  amount 
has  been  utilized  for  military  assistance. 

Last  year,  when  the  foreign  aid  bill 
was  before  us.  Congress  appropriated 
$1.8  billion.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
cai'ryover  of  $2.3  billion — funds  which 
were  obligated,  but  could  be  deobligated 
at  the  will  and  whim  of  the  military. 
The  committee  was  told  then  that  a  $2.3 
billion  carryover  was  the  minimum 
pipeline  required  for  the  military  assist- 
ance program.  When  we  appropriated 
$1.8  billion  last  year,  this  tarryover  in- 
creased by  almost  $300  million  because 
expenditures  lagged.  So,  Mr.  President, 
today  there  is  a  carryover  of  almost  $2.6 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  there  will  be  available  for  the 
military  assistance  program  for  fiscal 
year  1962,  $1,850  million,  which  is  just 


$35  million  under  the  estimate  requested 
by  the  President.  Furthermore,  if  it  is 
agreed  to  it  will  provide  $100  million 
more  for  this  program  than  the  Senate 
voted  in  the  authorization  bill. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  under  section 
510  of  the  authorization  bill,  the  Senate 
provided  for  a  drawdown  of  $200  million, 
and  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$1,550  million  for  military  assistance. 
My  amendment  provides  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,550  million,  the  exact  amount 
authorized  by  the  Senate  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  when  the  $300  million  draw- 
down which  is  now  in  the  authorization 
bill,  is  added  to  the  appropriation  it  will 
mean  that  the  President  will  have  at  his 
disposal  for  the  current  year  $1,850  mil- 
lion for  military  assistance,  or  $100  mil- 
lion more  than  was  authorized  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  been  in 
favor  of  military  assistance  sufficient  to 
provide  countries  with  internal  security; 
however,  this  program  contemplates 
more  than  that.  As  one  example,  I 
might  point  out  that  we  have  spent  and 
are  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  cre- 
ate an  army  in  Iran — not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  internal  security 
there,  but  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
Russia,  in  the  event  an  attack  were 
made.  But,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to 
believe  what  has  been  said  about  the 
military  strength  of  Russia,  it  would  re- 
quire but  hours  for  Russia  to  liquidate 
Iran  and  the  Iranian  army.  Thus,  the 
military  assistance  we  are  now  provid- 
ing for  Iran  could  easily  be  cut  back. 
Instead,  let  us  provide  that  country  with 
enough  assistance  to  enable  her  to 
maintain  her  internal  security.  Cer- 
tainly this  will  be  more  practical  and 
also  less  costly. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  some  sad 
experiences  with  some  of  the  armies  we 
have  created  in  other  countries.  Con- 
sider the  case  of  Iraq:  We  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  in  that  country.  But 
today  the  government  of  Iraq  is  no 
longer  with  us.  and  there  are  threats 
that  the  arms  we  made  available  to  Iraq 
may  be  used  against  some  of  our  friends. 

Consider  South  Korea :  Mr.  President, 
for  the  past  8  years  we  have  been  spend- 
ing bilUons  of  dollars  in  that  country, 
in  order  to  create  an  army  and  to  im- 
pose on  that  country  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  But  today  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Korea  is  under  control  of 
the  very  army  we  have  created.  It  is 
true  that  it  never  was  a  democracy,  but 
there  was  a  semblance  of  a  democracy 
when  Syngman  Rhee  was  chief  of  state. 
Because  of  the  mismanagement  of  the 
vast  amount  of  money  that  we  made 
available  to  that  country,  Mr.  Rhee  was 
deposed,  and  now  there  is  military  rule 
in  South  Korea. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  dare  say,  so  to  speak, 
that  we  are  over  the  barrel  in  Korea  be- 
cause we  must  work  with  the  military 
regime  there  to  save  what  we  already 
have  spent  and  to  maintain  our  own  two 
divisions  in  that  country. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  there  is  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  over  $400  miUion  for 
the  prosperous  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. I  think  it  is  shameful  for  this 
Senate  to  vote  a  thin  dime  to  assist 
those   countries   which   are   financially 
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able  to  purchase  military  hardware 
from  us. 

Evidence  was  produced  before  our 
committee  to  indicate  that  our  allies  in 
Western  Europe  are  spending  about  $7 
of  their  money  for  each  $1  we  furnished 
them  for  defense  in  Western  Europe. 
But  the  people  who  presented  those  fig- 
ures have  failed  to  state  the  full  case. 
They  do  not  point  out  that  for  total 
defense  expenditures  we  spend  $3.5  for 
every  $1  spent  by  our  Western  European 
allies. 

As  I  have  often  said  before  this  body, 
if  we  continue  to  spend  at  our  present 
rate,  we  will  destroy  our  country,  short 
of  war,  because  our  economy  will  col- 
lapse. If  our  overburdened  taxpayers 
lose  their  Initiative,  then  this  will  be  a 
sad  day  for  America.  This  is  the  di- 
lemma which  faces  our  country  today. 
Our  economy  is  staggering  under  a  fan- 
tastic national  debt.  If  we  are  ever  to 
return  this  country's  economy  to  a 
healthy  state,  then  we  either  must  cut 
back  on  expenditures  or  increase  taxes. 

It  seems  apparent  that  no  one  is  will- 
ing to  insist  that  our  so-called  allies 
carry  their  just  share  of  maintaining  the 
defense  of  the  free  world.  So  the  only 
alternative  we  ha?e,  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  spend  at  the  rate  at  which  we  are  now 
spending  and  balance  the  budget,  is  to 
impose  more  tjLxes.  This.  I  believe, 
would  be  a  very  shortsighted  and  a 
foolish  thing  to  do.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  action  that  will  destroy  the 
initiative  of  our  p>eople  more  than  will 
the  imposition  of  more  taxes. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor the  question  before  us  now.  It  is 
very  simple.  We  have  debated  it  at 
length  in  the  consideration  of  the 
authorization  bill,  I  assure  Members  of 
the  Senate  that,  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  President  will  have  avail- 
able for  military  assistance  $100  million 
more  than  the  i>enate  voted  for  in  the 
authorization  bill  and  that  amount  will 
be  more  than  ample  to  take  care  of  the 
worst  cases  that  need  attention. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  under  sec- 
tion 507  of  the  authorization  bill,  the 
President  is  empowered  to  sell  military 
hdrdware  to  our  friends.  If  they  need  it. 

In  all  sincerity .  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
vote  for  the  amendment.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that.  It  will  make  available 
to  the  President  $1,550  million  in  cash, 
and  it  will  give  him  a  drawdown 
authority,  under  section  510,  of  $300 
million,  for  a  total  of  $1,850  million, 
available   for  military  assistance. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  in  addition 
to  that,  there  is  a  carryover  from  prior 
appropriations  cf  almost  $300  million 
more  during  th^  past  fiscal  year  than 
there  was  during  fiscal  year  1960.  So, 
with  the  amount  we  are  now  providing. 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  carryover 
will  continue  to  grow. 

Mr.  PROXAURE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  say  first 
that  I  enthusiastically  support  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
amendment  and  makes  sense. 

I  want  to  be  sure  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  said.  It  is  tnie  that,  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  Senate  will 


still  be  making  available  to  the  President 
more  than  was  authorized  for  military 
assistance  in  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  was  passed  earlier  this 
year.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    By  the  Senate,  yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  By  the  Senate.  In 
addition.  What  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  amount  made  available  now 
to  the  President  for  military  assistance 
and  the  amount  made  available  last 
year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  total  amount 
last  year  was  $1.8  billion.  This  year, 
with  the  drawdown,  it  will  be  $1,850 
million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  it  would  be  more 
this  year  than  it  was  last  year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  a  substantial  sum  available  to 
our  Western  European  allies,  our  NATO 
allies?  The  figure  available  this  year, 
which  I  take  it  is  not  classified  informa- 
tion, is  $222.9  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  For  the  NATO 
countries  the  entire  amount  is  over  $700 
million,  but  the  figure  for  the  NATO 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  which  are 
well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
and  to  purchase  military  hardware  from 
us,  amounts  to  over  $200  milhon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  In  other 
words,  excluding  Greece  and  Turkey, 
the  sum  for  Europe  is  over  $200  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Western 
European  countries — countries  whose 
standards  of  living  have  been  improving 
more  rapidly  than  ours,  which  by  and 
large  tax  their  people  more  lightly  than 
we  tax  ours,  which  devote  smaller  por- 
tions of  their  gross  national  products 
to  national  defense,  which  have  at  least 
as  much  to  gain  as  we  and  perhaps 
more — still  would  receive  over  $200  mil- 
hon from  us  in  military  assistance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. But  I  may  also  point  out  that  aside 
from  that,  we  will  spend  large  amounts 
as  our  share  of  operating  NATO.  We 
are  also  maintaining  the  6th  Fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  which  is  over  and 
above  our  contribution  to  NATO.  In 
addition,  Mr.  President,  we  are  now 
maintaining  in  Europe,  as  we  all  know, 
5^  Army  divisions.  I  noted  the  other 
day  the  statement  which  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  that  the  President  was 
getting  ready  to  order  45,000  more  troops 
to  Western  Elurope. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  we  con- 
tinue to  be  as  liberal  as  we  have  been 
in  the  past,  we  shall  lull  our  so-called 
allies  into  the  belief  that  Uncle  Sam  will 
continue  to  carry  the  load. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  cannot  allow 
this  state  of  affairs  to  continue.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  included  among  the  beneficiary 
countries,  so  far  as  military  assistance  is 
concerned,  is  Prance;  and  included  as 
a  beneficiary  of  supporting  assistance, 
presumably  to  shore  up  the  economy  to 
provide  an  adequate  defense,  is  Tunisia? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  something. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  case  of 
France,  is  it  not  true  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  French  budget  has  been  devoted 


not  only  to  war  with  Algeria  but  also 
to  military  action  involving  Tunisia?  In 
the  case  of  Tunisia,  obviously  a  great 
deal  of  its  military  effort  has  gone  into 
an  attack  on  France. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  said, 
much  of  the  effort  in  Pakistan  has  gone 
into  actions  which  have  necessitated 
expenditures  on  the  part  of  India  and 
Afghanistan. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  my  good 
friend  has  raised  the  question  of  Pak- 
istan. We  sought  to  create  in  Pakistan 
a  democracy  ruled  by  the  people.  But 
today,  as  all  of  us  know,  there  is  a  mili- 
tary leader  of  Pakistan. 

Quite  a  large  sum  of  money  is  in  the 
bill — we  cannot  state  the  amount,  be- 
cause it  is  secret — to  give  military  hard- 
ware to  Pakistan.  This  of  course  irks 
the  Indians  and  the  Afghans.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  action  will  lead  to  more 
trouble  for  us. 

The  same  thing  is  the  result  in  North 
Africa,  with  respect  to  Tunisia.  We 
have  made  available  to  the  French,  as  I 
remember  the  figures — I  shall  ask  to  cor- 
rect them  for  the  Record,  if  I  either 
overestimate  or  underestimate  them — 
over  $9  billion,  and  over  one-third  of 
that  money  was  for  military  assistance. 
Much  of  that  military  assistance  has 
been  used  and  is  now  being  used  in  North 
Africa. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  provided  our 
aUies  in  Western  Europe  with  military 
hardware  and  we  are  continuing  to  do 
so  while  they  develop  their  economies. 
Today  their  economies  have  increased 
percentagewise  many  times  over  ours 
during  the  same  period  of  time.  These 
countries  are  spending  more  money  than 
they  have  ever  spent  to  build  their  econ- 
omies. Their  gross  national  products 
have  grown  greatly. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  Italy.  We 
are  making  available  to  Italy  millions  of 
dollars,  yet  the  record  shows  Italy  is 
spending  approximately  3  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product  for  defense,  com- 
pared to  our  10  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Senate  has  agreed  to  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York — 
an  excellent  amendment  which  I  enthu- 
siastically support — which  indicates  we 
should  give  preference  in  our  aid  to 
countries  which  share  our  views? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  we  follow  that 
prmciple  we  can  cut  one-thii-d  of  the 
amount  from  the  aid  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  can  certainly 
cut  the  military  assistance  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Easily, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  is  that 
Morocco  and  Afghanistan  and  many 
other  countries  have  been  neutrals,  and 
on  occasion  less  than  neutrals. 

Another  Senator  has  just  told  me  that 
he  will  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  because 
while  he  enthusiastically  supports  the 
foreign  aid  program  he  is  not  so  sm-e 
about  which  way  the  guns  we  give  these 
beneficiaries  wiU  iK)int.  It  is  fantastic 
for  us  to  tliink  of  giving  assistance  mili- 
tarily to  any  country  which  is  not  certain 
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to  be,  or  at  lej  st  most  likely  to  be,  on  the 
side  of  freedc  m. 

Mr.  ELLEN  3ER.  As  I  have  often  stat- 
ed on  this  floor,  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  furrishing  military  hardware 
to  some  of  ou :  friends  so  that  they  could 
maintain  intjrnal  security.  But  I  am 
completely  opposed  to  furnishing  money 
to  create  arniies  which  we  may  face  as 
foes. 

Let  us  coniider  the  case  of  Laos.  If 
the  past  administration  had  decided  to 
treat  Laos  as  a  neutral  nation,  we  could 
have  gotten  along  without  providing 
much  military  assistance  and  we  could 
have  providec  more  economic  aid.  The 
moment  we  created  an  army  in  Laos, 
so  that  Laos  :ould  remain  in  the  West- 
ern camp,  our  troubles  started. 

We  had  tra  ned  soldiers  in  Laos  at  our 
own  expense,  but  when  the  time  came 
to  fight  there  was  nobody  who  wanted  to 
fight. 

As  I  said  errlier  if  we  had  maintained 
from  the  beijinQing  the  treatment  of 
Laos  as  a  neutral,  helping  the  country 
economically,  then  in  all  probability  we 
would  have  ssent  less  money  and  rela- 
tions betwee:i  our  country  and  Laos 
would  be  bette  r. 

Mr.  SALTC  INSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Seniitor  from  Louisiana  yield 
for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  ELLEN  DER.    I  yield.    W 

Mr.  SALTC  INSTALL.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
statement  rather  than  a  question. 

The  Senate  r  referred  to  the  $300  mil- 
lion which  \/ould  be  available  to  the 
President  for  a  drawdown  out  of  mili- 
tary stocks. 

Mr.  ELLEN  DER.    Yes. 

Mr.  SALTC  )NST ALL.  I  point  out  to 
the  Senator  i  hat  this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  a  ithorization  bill  it  is  stated 
that  the  Pres  dent  cannot  use  any  of  his 
contingency  fund  for  military  assist- 
ance. He  car  use  that  only  for  economic 
assistance,  '"hat  is  provided  in  section 
451  of  the  Authorization  Act. 

If  the  President  uses  his  drawdown 
authority  of  S300  million  this  year,  re- 
payment to  he  Defense  Establishment 
of  that  drawdown  would  have  to  be  made 
from  next  year's  military  assistance  ap- 
propriation. This  would  reduce  the 
amount  available  for  military  assistance 
next  year  frpm  $1.7  billion  to  $1.4  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  ELLENpER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SALTC  tNST ALL.  Under  the  so- 
called  Bridges  amendment,  which  was 
adopted  by  th  e  committee,  the  President 
would  first  ha  ve  to  use  any  unprogramed 
military  assisi  ance  funds  from  this  year's 
appropriation  to  repay  the  drawdown. 

It  is  my  ur  derstanding  that  the  $300 
million  drawdown  will  only  be  used  in 
time  of  great  emergency,  and  that  be- 
cause of  th(  repayment  provision  it 
would  not  b;  to  the  administration's 
advantage  to  use  it  so  long  as  there  are 
unprogramed  military  assistance  funds 
available. 

The  Senat<r  spoke  of  $1,850  million. 
The  effect  of  the  Senators  amendment, 
which  would  probably  force  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  h:s  drawdown  authority  this 
year,  would  te  that  the  President  next 
year  would  hiive  only  $1,400  million  in- 


stead of  $1,700  million,  assimiing  that 
Congress  should  provide  a  full  authori- 
zation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  he  saw  fit  to  use 
$300  million,  the  Senator  is  correct. 
Furthermore,  the  transfer  authority  in 
the  authorization  bill  would  permit  the 
President  to  divert  up  to  10  percent  al- 
located for  economic  programs  to  the 
military  assistance  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  correct  in  his  statement. 
During  the  first  year  the  $300  million 
could  not  come  out  of  the  contingency 
fund,  and  if  it  were  drawn  out  of  the 
stocks,  it  would  be  cut  out  of  available 
funds  next  year,  if  all  the  other  mili- 
tary assistance  were  programed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  situation  could 
be  met  next  year  when  we  reconvene. 
If  the  money  is  needed  then  we  can  ap- 
propriate it  at  that  time.  But  the  point 
I  was  trying  to  make  is  that  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  the  President  will  have 
more  money  for  military  assistance  than 
we  allowed  last  year. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  to 
my  good  friend  from  Massachusetts  is 
that  the  carryover  has  increased  by  over 
$200  million  from  fiscal  year  1960  to 
fiscal  year  1961. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  some- 
time earlier  in  this  session  when  this 
question  arose  in  connection  with  the 
military  aid  part  of  the  authorization 
bill,  I  voted  in  favor  of  an  amendment 
that  would  reduce  the  amount,  not  then 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
kind  of  special  study  that,  even  though 
it  was  hurried,  I  have  made  since  then, 
in  connection  with  the  problem.  My 
study  was  made  partly  through  the 
staffs  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Subcommittee  on  Prepar- 
edness, entirely  Independent  of  anyone 
in  the  military  or  anyone  charged  with 
responsibility  in  connection  with  this 
program. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  I  am  compelled 
to  oppose  our  good  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana, who  does  such  magnificent  work, 
and  I  shall  urge  the  Senate  to  retain 
in  the  bill  the  item  in  the  amount  the 
committee  recommended. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California  for  a  request. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  deems  this  debate  an  ex-' 
tremely  important  one.  He  has  re- 
quested that  the  absence  of  a  quorum  be 
suggested,  so  that  Senators  might  listen 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
other  Senators  discuss  this  amendment. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC^ER  (Mr. 
MoNRONEY  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Continuing  to  address 
myself  to  the  pending  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  which  pertains 


solely  to  the  direct  military  assistance 
program,  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  it 
pertains  solely  to  money  that  is  intended 
to  be  used  to  buy  military  hardware  and 
to  pay  for  some  military  construction 
projects  and  to  buy  some  spare  parts, 
aircraft,  and  related  matters  for  the 
countries  we  are  assisting  under  the 
military  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  the  Senator 
mind  placing  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  amount  which  Congress  has  appro- 
priated for  these  same  objectives,  for 
our  own  use  in  our  own  defense  setup; 
that  is,  military  appropriations  both  for 
operation  and  for  construction? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  available  those  figures  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  amount  is  approximately  $40 
billion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  recollection  Is 
that  the  total  of  the  operation  and  con- 
struction program  is  close  to  $46  billion 
or  $47  billion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  if  we  include  di- 
rect related  matters  which  are  actually 
a  part  of  the  military  program,  even 
though  not  in  the  military  bill,  it  will 
total  around  $46  billion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.   I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  amount  is  to 
be  considered  against  the  portion  of  the 
(>ending  appropriation  bill  which  relates 
to  defense  assistance  to  our  allies  and 
which  totals  less  than  $2  billion ;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  bill  as  a  whole — I  want 
to  be  frank  about  this  in  the  very  begin- 
ning— pertaining  to  some  major  features 
of  it,  there  are  sums  of  money  for  loans 
and  other  assistance  that  are  above  and 
beyond  what  I  think  they  should  be.  and 
I  still  reserve  my  right  to  vote  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  as  a  whole,  if  the  figures 
come  in.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  mili- 
tary program,  which  I  have  already 
briefly  outlined. 

Only  this  morning  I  heard  on  the 
world  news  broadcast  that  former  Presi- 
dent Mcnderes,  of  Turkey,  had  been 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  Un- 
less that  sentence  is  commuted  in  some 
way,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  exe- 
cuted within  less  than  24  hours.  Only  5 
years  ago  this  month — and  I  think  it 
might  even  have  been  5  years  ago  this 
week — along  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  and  other  Sena- 
tors. I  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
office  of  President  Menderes,  talking  to 
him  about  this  very  program.  Turkey 
was  then  one  of  our  main  allies,  up 
against  the  Soviet  border.  Turkey  is 
still  dependent  upon  us,  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  our  major  allies,  and  is  still  up 
against  the  Ru.ssian  border.  Only  yes- 
terday the  United  States  landed  1.500 
troopers  on  a  Turkish  base,  Adana, 
which  we  built  in  1953  or  1954.  I  use 
that  situation  as  an  illustration.  No  one 
knows  exactly  where  we  stand  in  refer- 
ence to  this  program.  No  one  knows  ex- 
actly how  much  money  should  be  put 
into  it  or  withdrawn  or  exactly  where 
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the  line  should  be  drawn.  Certainly 
conditions  are  more  imsettled  now  than 
they  were  in  January,  when  this  budget 
came  to  us.  At  that  time  the  amount 
recommended  for  this  particular  item — 
and  I  think  I  have  the  correct  flgiires — 
was  $1,885  million.  The  authorization 
bill  for  this  year  provided  only  $1.7  bil- 
lion. The  effect  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee's recommendation  will  be  to  allow 
the  $1.7  billion  provided  in  the  author- 
ization bill. 

In  the  past  several  weeks,  although  I 
have  not  made  a  thorough,  exhaustive 
study  of  the  military  program,  I  have, 
with  the  assistance  of  staff  members, 
examined  some  of  the  new  phases  of 
the  program.  I  am  convinced  that 
imder  present  conditions,  even  though 
we  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  may 
be  needed  or  where  the  line  should  be 
drawn,  we  would  be  making  an  error  to 
assume  now  that  the  funds  would  not  be 
needed  for  the  10  months  remaining  in 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

One  of  my  main  reasons  is  that  80 
percent  of  the  money  in  this  category 
will  be  applied  directly  to  the  purchase 
of  hardware  and  military  assistance  for 
nations  on  the  periphery,  the  edges,  the 
fringes,  near  the  borders  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  our  adversary.  I  repeat  that  for 
emphasis:  80  percent  of  the  money  will 
be  spent  or  planned  for  expenditure  in 
countries  on  the  periphery,  on  the 
borders  adjacent  to  the  Soviet  Union,  our 
adversary. 

Something  has  been  said  about  Paki- 
stan. I  have  never  visited  that  country, 
but  I  have  heard  many  military  men — 
some  of  them  considered  the  best  mili- 
tary minds  of  this  century,  whose  names 
are  household  words  in  America,  men 
who  have  proved  records — and  one  of 
the  more  recent  ones  was  General  Mac- 
Arthur — say  that  they  considered  the 
well-trained  soldier  of  Pakistan  with- 
out a  superior  anywhere  in  the  world  as 
a  fighting  man  when  he  is  trained  and 
equipped.  He  did  not  say  all  of  them 
were,  but  he  was  talking  about  a  par- 
ticular type  of  man.  He  said  that  their 
armies  are  ready  to  go. 

The  overwhelming  reason  why  I  think 
the  position  of  the  Senate  committee 
should  be  sustained  on  this  item  is  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  money — 
I  cannot  give  the  exact  figures  because 
that  is  a  secret — will  go  to  countries  in 
four  of  the  key  areas  around  the  world 
where  we  must  continue  to  have  control. 

One  of  them  is  Formosa.  What 
Senator  would  advocate  that  we  aban- 
don our  position  in  Formosa?  We  have 
spent  huge  sums  of  money  there.  I 
think  we  shall  have  to  continue  to  spend 
large  sums  of  money  there  for  years  to 
come,  or  abandon  our  position.  Who 
wants  to  do  that? 

Another  major  item  which  would  be 
affected  in  the  amendment  now  pending 
is  military  aid  for  Korea.  Who  wants  to 
change  our  position  in  Korea?  Even 
those  who  believe  we  made  a  mistake  in 
going  into  the  Korean  war  would  not 
wish  to  do  that.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Senator  who  would  propose  that  we  pull 
out  of  or  weaken  our  position  in  Korea. 
It  Is  one  of  those  spots  which  we  have 
entered  to  maintain  our  policy  and  posi- 
tion, so  we  must  remain  there. 


I  was  able  to  set  in  touch  with  General 
Magnider.  who  is  now  retired.  He  is  one 
of  our  great  soldiers.  I  visited  him  2 
years  ago.  His  frankness  was  refresh- 
ing. He  said  that  even  if  Korea  were 
able  to  triple  its  economic  resources  and 
production,  still  South  Korea  itself 
would  not  be  able  to  afford  to  equip  it- 
self with  the  necessary  military  forces  to 
defend  itself.  Not  more  than  20  percent 
is  needed  for  the  military  strength  to  de- 
fend that  position,  but  South  Korea  her- 
self could  not  support  such  an  army,  even 
if  we  tripled  her  economy.  That  is  what 
convinced  me.  CJeneral  Magruder  had 
been  there  some  2  years  ago.  South 
Korea  is  one  of  the  spots  which  we  wiU 
have  to  continue  to  maintain,  so  long 
as  it  is  our  policy  not  to  yield  in  the 
Pacific. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  stated 
a  moment  ago  that  my  amendment 
would  affect  the  military  strength  of 
such  countries  as  Turkey  and  Korea. 
The  Senator  knows  that  the  appropri- 
ation measure  before  us  today  is  global; 
it  does  not  appropriate  funds  for  specific 
countries. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Funds  can  be  shift- 
ed from  month  to  month  from  country 
to  country.  For  example,  the  huge 
amount  of  military  assistance  in  the 
pipeline  could  be  directed  to  South  Korea 
or  to  Formosa  or  any  other  area  of  the 
world  if  the  military  saw  fit  to  do  so. 
The  Senator  will  agree  to  that,  will  he 
not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  true;  it  is 
p>ossible  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  my  amendment 
would  not  affect  any  country  specifically. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator  in  this  way :  It  would  reduce  the 
sum  available  for  all  the  countries  to- 
gether. My  point  Ls  that  there  are  four 
places  in  the  world — I  shall  name  the 
other  two— which  we  must  maintain  at 
all  events,  as  I  see  it.  I  hope  we  may  do 
so  for  less  money,  but  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  we  can  do  it  for  less  money. 
That  is  why  I  say  we  had  better  include 
this  money  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  that  we  do  not  need  to  continue  to 
spend  a  little  less  than  $100  million, 
which  is  provided  in  the  bill  for  Japan? 
Does  the  Senator  believe  that  we  must 
continue  to  send  military  assistance  to 
Western  Europe?  The  Senator  will  also 
agree,  I  am  sure,  that  under  the  bill  the 
President  would  be  authorized  to  sell 
military  hardware  to  those  people.  That 
is  provided  for  in  the  bill.  In  other 
words,  no  other  country  would  suffer  if 
the  amendment  were  agreed  to;  but  the 
United  States  would  suffer  if  it  were 
not  adopted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks.  I  shall  cover  those  p>oints 
in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, because  he  has  always  been  re- 


luctant to  vote  for  larger  appropriations 
for  military  assistance.  I  wish  to  ask 
whether  his  imderstanding  is  similiar  to 
mine,  namely,  that  the  total  amounts 
for  the  western  European  countries 
have  been  reduced  from  33  percent  to  22 
percent  at  the  present  time,  as  compared 
with  previous  requests,  so  that,  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said,  80 
percent  of  this  item  goes  to  countries  on 
the  rim  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  STENNia     Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  were  adopted 
practically  the  entire  cut  which  would  be 
made  by  means  of  his  amendment  would 
be  made  in  the  funds  for  force  improve- 
ment items  and  spare  piu-ts  and  accom- 
panying Items.  I  shall  not  discxiss  the 
details,  because  we  cannot  do  that 
openly;  those  are  closed  matters.  But, 
in  short,  adoption  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  mean 
less  modernization,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Now  let  me  mention  the  fourth  and 
the  fifth  items  which  loom  so  large  in 
my  mind. 

The  fourth  is  Greece.  Greece  is  a 
proud  and  noble  country;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, Greece  is  in  so  strategic  a  position 
that  the  Western  World  must  support 
her,  regardless  of  the  cost.  Inasmuch  as 
the  people  of  Greece  and  the  Greek  econ- 
omy cannot  now  carry  that  load,  and 
I  do  not  believe  they  will  be  able  to 
do  so  during  our  time,  we  must  act 
realistically  in  the  face  of  that  situation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  In 
my  humble  opinion  he  is  making  one  of 
the  most  significant  contributions  in  the 
discussion  of  the  measure  now  before  the 
Senate.  It  is  unfortxmate  that  the  at- 
tendance of  Senators  in  the  Chamber  at 
this  time  is  not  larger,  in  order  that  all 
Senators  may  have  the  benefit  of  his 
statement. 

The  important  point  is  that  if  such 
help  as  is  covered  in  the  bill  is  not  pro- 
vided by  us,  we  shall  have  to  send,  in- 
stead, American  troops.  It  is  clear  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose  such  bastions 
throughout  the  world.  They  safeguard 
not  only  our  own  interests,  but  also  the 
peace  of  the  world.  It  is  a  matter  of 
money  now — or  men  later.  Is  it  not  true 
that  if  such  cuts  are  made,  we  shall  be 
comE>elled  to  replace  them  by  sending 
American  tioops  to  various  parts  of  the 
world? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  and  I  state 
frankly  that  these  areas  must  be 
defended. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  weightiest  argument  which  could  be 
made  in  defense  of  the  p>osition  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  to  cite  the 
fact  that  if  there  is  any  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  the  reputation  of  not  being 
a  free  spender,  one  who  balances  cost 
and  accomplishment,  it  is  he.  Further- 
more, no  Member  of  the  Senate  can 
speak  with  greater  authority  on  this 
subject,  because  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  chairman  of  the  Preparedness 
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I  thank  the  Senator 
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Subcommittee 
Committee. 

Mr.  STENT^IS 
very  much. 

I  hope  that  by  next  year  we  shall  have 
a  more  compl(  te  picture,  with  the  aid  of 
the  staff  of  tie  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee— and  :onsidered  entirely  apart 
from  any  partisan  approach  by  the  mili- 
tary, the  administration,  or  anyone  else. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  f  om  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENN  LS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLi^ND.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  referred  to  Greece  and 
Tiurkey,  and  B  am  glad  he  has  done  so. 
I  am  reminded  that  ever  since  shortly 
after  the  time  when  he  and  I  first  came 
to  the  Senate]— a  good  many  years  ago, 
now — and  ever  since  the  administration 
of  President  Truman,  all  three  Presi- 
dents have  had  the  fixed,  established 
policy,  in  cornection  with  our  defense 
and  foreign  r;lations  programs,  of  sus- 
taining Greece  and  Turkey  at  all  costs. 
So  I  ask  the  c  istinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi — and  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  their  encomiums  of  his  speech  and 
of  his  positicn  and  of  his  learning  in 
this  field 

Mr.  STENf:iS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  him  if  it  is 
true  that  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Greek -T  irkish  program,  so  many 
years  ago,  G  ^eece  was  on  the  point  of 
collapse,  and  only  the  help  given  by 
our  country,  which  has  continued  to 
sustain  Gree<;e  since  that  time  as  she 
has  grown  stranger  and  stronger,  averted 
collapse  of  the  Greek  economy  which  at 
that  time  wa  >  so  imminent. 

Mr.  STEN^IS.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  sxpressed  the  matter  very 
well,  as  he  a  ways  does.  It  was  one  of 
the  great  dsys  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  when  our  country  went 
to  the  rescue  of  that  area  of  the  world — 
not  only  Greece — and  did  so  in  time  to 
avert  comple  e  collapse  there,  for  I  am 
entirely  satis  led  that  otherwise  all  of 
that  area  woild  have  been  taken  over. 

I  see  on  thi  floor  at  this  time  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robertson  ) .  One  of  the  most  treasured 
memories  I  have  is  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginiii  standing  on  the  Acrop- 
olis. As  he  stood  there,  I  was  strongly 
impressed  w:  th  how  well  his  classic 
features  matched  the  majesty  of  that 
shrine.  We  vere  there  in  1949;  and  I 
have  vivid  mumories  of  what  we  found, 
and  also  I  we  11  recall  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  since  then  and  the  turn 
of  events.  I  share  with  him  the  con- 
servative fiscal  position  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  mentioned ;  and  I  feel 
that  he  shaies  with  us — regardless  of 
how  he  may  \  ote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment— the  cjnviction  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  lef ending  Greece  and  that 
area  of  Europe. 

Mr.  ROBIIRTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  kind  tribute  paid  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Of  course  '.'.  recall  our  visit  to  Greece. 
Over  the  oprosition  of  one  of  the  out- 
standing editors  of  Virginia,  I  had  sup- 


ported the  Trxmian-Marshall  program  of 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey;  and  I  re- 
member how  grateful  the  Greeks  were 
when  we  were  there  in  the  fall  of  1949. 
But  during  that  trip — and  we  visited  14 
European  countries,  to  study  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Marshall  plan — we  found,  and 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  also 
recalls  this  very  well,  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people  there  did  not  know  that 
the  help  was  coming  from  the  United 
States;  and  we  found  that  much  of  it 
was  being  used  by  F>oliticians  to  keep 
themselves  in  office. 

When  we  returned,  I  recommended 
that  the  fund  be  cut  by  SI  billion;  and 
Congress  took  that  action. 

In  recent  years  I  have  been  much  dis- 
turbed over  a  continuation  of  what  I 
felt  was  inefficient  management  of  the 
fund  and  perhaps  overindulgence  of  our 
NATO  allies.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi will  recall  that  we  tried  tactfully, 
in  our  repKjrt  on  our  defense  bill,  to  call 
on  them  to  match  our  contributions  to 
NATO,  because,  I  say  with  all  due  defer- 
ence, we  did  not  feel  they  were  doing 
their  part. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  the  troops 
of  Pakistan.  In  October.  3  years  ago,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  having  lunch  with 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Pakistan 
Army.  I  never  saw  more  superb  troops 
in  all  my  life. 

Incidentally,  of  course  about  10  days 
later  he  took  over  the  government;  and 
he  is  quite  an  operator.  But  he  has  an 
army  which  I  think  would  match  in  skill 
and  courage  the  Turkish  Army,  and  cer- 
tainly there  are  no  braver  soldiers  in  all 
the  world  than  the  Turks. 

In  view  of  my  feeling  that  we  had 
been  extravagant  in  our  foreign  aid  and 
that  we  were  not  getting  value  received 
for  all  of  it,  I  voted  again.st  the  author- 
ization. 

Will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  state  for  us  the  nations  which 
will  be  hurt  if  the  pending  amendment  is 
adopted,  with  the  result  that  the  appro- 
priation for  military  aid  will  be  cut,  and 
will  he  also  state  why  it  would  not  be 
appropriate  for  uis  to  provide  that  the 
$300  million  carryover,  which  constitutes 
a  reserve  in  this  fund  from  the  appro- 
priations made  last  year,  shall  now  be 
used  as  current  appropriation  funds,  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  making  the  ad- 
ditional appropriation  the  President  has 
requested? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  $300  million  item 
has  already  been  discussed.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  referred  to  it  as  the 
drawdown  item.  As  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  understands  the  item,  it  is 
authority  for  the  President  to  borrow 
from  next  year's  program  to  the  extent 
of  $300  million.  I  wish  to  make  clear 
now  that  it  is  my  understanding  that 
that  step  is  not  to  be  taken  unless  there 
is  a  real  emergency  beyond  that  which 
we  are  now  in  and  that  which  is  reason- 
ably anticipated. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  So  the  fund  is  not 
a  reserve;  it  is  for  the  privilege  of  an- 
ticipating an  appropriation  that  is  not 
yet  in  being. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  The 
situation  is  more  or  less  similar  to  that 
of  a  board  of  supervisors  or  a  board  of 
commissioners  being  permitted  to  antic- 


ipate next  yeai's  revenues.    It  is  put  on 
the  basis  of  a  superemergency. 

This  brings  back  to  mind  a  thought 
I  have  had,  that  the  figures  we  are  deal- 
ing with  were  set  before  the  Berlin  crisis 
arose.  I  believe  the  words  "Berlin  crisisl* 
are  more  than  a  mere  phrase  or  ter- 
minology. Things  are  becoming  shaky 
there.  This  morning's  news  stated  that 
Soviet  planes  were  "buzzing"  airliners 
going  to  Berlin.  Such  a  possibility  has 
been  anticipated  for  10  days  or  more. 
It  can  mean  more  incidents.  I  am  not 
trying  to  put  out  "scare"  stories.  I  am 
not  frightened  by  the  situation,  but  it 
is  serious. 

I  wish  to  make  a  fifth  pK)int.  A  part 
of  the  appropriation  provided  in  this 
part  of  the  bill,  and  which  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  discuss  on  the  floor,  has  to  do 
with  Vietnam.  I  shall  be  frank  with 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  want  to  send  many 
of  our  troops  into  that  area  of  the  world, 
but  I  have  tangible  evidence  that  we  are 
getting  better  results  there.  We  have 
a  new  approach.  There  has  been  a 
change  in  planning  and  tactics  with  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  military  aid  there. 

I  think  it  is  much  more  down  to  earth. 
The  facts  have  proved  that  the  aid  is 
certainly  more  effective.  I  hope  this 
heralds  a  new  approach  and  a  new  day 
in  efforts  to  cope  with  problems  of  guer- 
rilla warfare  in  that  part  of  the  world 
by  elements  which  have  been  gaining  on 
the  natives,  and  therefore  gaimng  on  us. 
A  sizable  sum  of  this  money  will  go 
there,  and  this  program  is  a  forerunner, 
I  hoF)e.  of  a  better  day.  That  fact  was 
influential  with  me  in  this  particular 
connection. 

The  rest  of  the  money  will  go  to  coun- 
tries which  perhaps,  if  it  were  left  to 
my  own  analysis.  I  would  not  regard  as 
the  planners  do.  I  refer  to  some  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  but  the  plan- 
ners may  have  reasons  that  I  do  not 
know  about.  A  relatively  small  sum  of 
money  is  involved. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana about  the  size  of  our  forces  in 
Western  Europe.  We  pay  the  expenses 
of  maintaining  the  military,  their  fami- 
lies, and  everything  else.  If  the  present 
crisis  can  pass  in  part.  I  personally  think 
we  could  get  along  with  less  manpower 
and  fewer  men  in  our  own  armies.  That 
is  where  the  really  big  money  is  going. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  can  better  our 
position  by  slowing  down  in  military 
programs  in  countries  where  they  have 
been  at  least  partly  effective. 

With  reference  to  the  spending  of 
money  for  military  hardware,  our  mili- 
tary men  have  done  a  better  job  than 
have  the  civilian  authorities  who  have 
handled  the  other  moneys  provided  for 
in  the  aid  program. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  about  through. 
I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Ehiring  the  past  sev- 
eral years  I  have  voted  to  reduce  the 
amounts  for  mihtary  aid.  The  reason 
I  did  so  was  that  I  thought  money  had 
been  wasted,  and  I  had  heard  that  our 
training  program  in  countries  in  Asia, 
such  as  Vietnam  and  Laos  was  not  ef- 
fective. Recent  news  has  proved  that 
point,  because  in  Vietnam   and   Laos, 


where  guerrilla  fighting  is  employed.  It 
has  been  shown  that  our  programs  had 
not  properly  trained  the  forces  in  those 
countries  for  the  type  of  guerrilla  fight- 
ing needed. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that,  if  military  aid  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, it  should  be  demanded  that 
military  advisers  take  heroic  measures 
to  improve  the  type  of  training,  and 
make  it  applicable  to  the  military  needs 
of  the  countries  we  aid. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator's 
comment  on  that  statement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  had  just  stated  that, 
according  to  my  information,  there  has 
been  a  change  of  approach  and  tactics. 
I  do  not  know  that  we  could  bring  too 
much  of  it  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  wish  I  could.  A  better  approach 
has  been  taken  with  respect  to  coping 
with  guerrilla  warfare  tactics  used  by 
the  other  side  in  those  areas. 

I  very  sincerely  believe  that,  with  the 
aid  of  the  equipment  being  sent  there, 
much  better  results  are  being  obtained 
by  the  local  troops.  Our  troops  have 
not  been  sent  into  those  areas.  I  hope 
this  new  approach  is  a  forenmner  of  an 
improved  situation  elsewhere  In  Asia. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  raise  the  question,  and  to  hear 
his  comments.  For  there  has  been  some- 
thing radically  wrong  when  our  military 
advisers  throughout  these  years  did  not 
provide  the  most  effective  training  in  the 
countries  we  have  aided. 

I  agree  with  other  Senators  who  have 
spoken  that  no  Member  of  this  body 
speaks  with  greater  authority  or  objec- 
tivity upon  military  aid  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi.  Senator  Stennis. 
When  the  authorization  bill  was  before 
us,  I  voted  to  reduce  the  military  aid 
$250  million,  but  I  shall  vote  against  a 
cut,  and  to  retain  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  committee.  I  believe  we  are  now 
in  the  greatest  military  crisis  and  per- 
haps the  greatest  period  of  danger  since 
the  Berlin  blockade.  There  is  greater 
danger  than  during  the  Berlin  blockade 
because  of  the  Increased  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take if  we  did  anything  such  as  the  pro- 
posed cut  to  Indicate  that  we  were  not 
maintaining  our  strong  determination  to 
aid  our  allies  throughout  the  world,  and 
to  defend  our  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  logic 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. The  military  money  provided  in 
the  bill  is  the  most  effective  provision  In 
the  biU. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  with  reference  to  the 
spending  of  military  money  is  well  taken, 
but  I  believe  that  most  of  the  money  the 
Senator  is  refejTing  to  was  spent  under 
what  we  called  in  the  old  days  the  mili- 
tary support  program,  rather  than  for 
military  hardware.  The  military  sup- 
port program  as  a  separate  item  is  elimi- 
nated from  the  bill,  although,  xmder  the 
President's  emergency  fund,  he  would  be 
authorized  to  spend  the  funds,  if  he  saw 
fit,  for  categories  formerly  called  mili- 
tary support.    1 1 

It  certainly  does  put  the  burden  on  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  for 
making  the  direct  decisions. 


Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  long.  I  wish  to  read  a  few  of  the 
unclassified  items  for  which  the  money 
will  be  spent.  These  are  to  be  found  on 
page  73  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee side  slips. 

Spare  parts.  There  are  spare  parts  of 
all  kinds  for  military  instrvmients  and 
weapons. 

Tiaining  ammunition,  repair  and  re- 
habilitation of  equipment. 

Under  "Other  items"  are  listed  air- 
craft, ships — small  ships,  of  course — 
tanks,  vehicles  and  weapons,  missiles, 
electronics  and  communications,  special 
programs,  and   items  for  construction. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  hard  bot- 
tom military  hardware  items  which  go 
to  the  very  essentials  of  an  effective  mili- 
tary program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  the  next  page  of 
that  same  memorandum  I  notice  the 
countries  which  apparently  would  re- 
ceive the  hardware.  The  first  list  of 
countries  includes  Belgium,  Luxembourg, 
Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  the 
United  Kingdom — I  shall  skip  over  some 
which  seem  to  have  more  justification — 
Ethiopia,  Liberia,  Libya,  Mali,  and 
Morocco. 

I  wonder  if  we  can  justify  giving 
military  hardware  as  assistance  to  these 
countries,  most  of  which  are  quite  pros- 
perous in  many  cases  and  in  almost  all 
cases  are  doing  far  better  than  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  balancing  their 
budgets  and  in  terms  of  rising  standards 
of  living.  These  are  not  loans  we  are 
considering,  and  under  such  cir^umr 
stances  how  can  we  justify  grants^ 
those  countries? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  re- 
ferring to  a  list  of  countries  on  page  74. 
possible  recipients  of  aid.  No  amount 
is  given. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  seen  the  list  of 
those  countries  with  the  proposed 
amounts  they  will  probably  receive. 
Those  figures  I  saw  were  based  upon  a 
larger  budget  figure  than  is  in  the  au- 
thorization bill. 

I  wish  that  information  were  avail- 
able. I  am  sure  the  Senator  can  see  it 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
wish  we  could  bring  that  out  in  the 
debate. 

Some  of  those  countries  perhaps  are 
listed  for  larger  sums  than  would  be 
proper,  in  my  judgment,  if  I  were  passing 
on  the  question  as  a  whole. 

There  may  be  some  special  circvun- 
stances  involved,  about  which  I  do  not 
know.  For  instance,  a  country  like  Den- 
mark, which  is  on  the  list,  is  very  pros- 
perous, to  a  degree.  If  in  the  military 
sti-ucture,  because  of  the  geography  of 
the  country  or  strategic  location,  the 
country  is  assigned  or  will  have  to  carry 
an  unusual  part  of  the  burden,  the  aid 
would  be  justified,  in  spite  of  the  pros- 
perity. That  is  the  situation  in  Greece, 
because  of  the  location  in  that  area  of 
the  world,  which  makes  it  necessary  to 


send  shipments  to  Greece  in  the  military 
program. 

The  same  reasoning  would  apply  to 
some  of  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly  with  re- 
spect to  Denmark — and  absolutely  with 
respect  to  Germany  and  France,  as  well 
as  other  countries — the  country  should 
be  able  to  well  afford  to  pay  for  what  is 
needed.  On  the  basis  of  the  record,  while 
Denmark  is  a  fine  and  noble  country 
with  splendid  people,  the  fact  is  Den- 
mark could  not  put  up  any  resistance 
in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  and  would 
fall  in  a  matter  of  hours,  not  even  days, 
in  a  conventional  war,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  nuclear  war. 

I  should  like  to  skip  down  on  the  same 
page.  Virtually  every  Latin  American 
country  is  listed:  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Sal- 
vador, Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

All  of  these  countries  apparently  will 
receive  some  hardware  and  some  of  the 
assistance. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  had  a  very  sad 
experience  in  giving  military  hardware 
to  Batista  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Batista  was  an 
anti-Communist.  But  that  program  did 
not  stop  communism.  Now  there  is  a 
Communist  government  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When  Mr.  Dulles 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  2  years  ago  with  regard 
to  providing  jet  planes  to  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  I  recall  reading  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  a  matter  of  diplomatic 
and  political  advantage  to  some  of  these 
countries,  which  did  not  feel  they  were 
first-class  powers  imless  they  had  a  jet 
air  force. 

Unless  we  can  justify  the  program  in 
terms  of  resistance  to  communism,  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  possibly  justify  this 
kind  of  imposition  on  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  makes  a 
very  fine  point.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
could  give  to  the  Senator  or  to  the 
American  taxpayer  any  guarantee  as  to 
the  program  or  where  the  line  should 
be  drawn  and  how  much  we  should  give, 
if  anything,  to  X  country.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  something  needing  to  be  done  on 
the  affirmative  side. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  programed 
step-up  in  Latin  America  will  be  effec- 
tive. There  are  many,  many  problems, 
as  conclusively  shown  by  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Cuba.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
do  anything,  but  at  least  we  shall  try. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  also 
that  this  kind  of  arming  of  one  South 
American  country  results  in  another 
neighboring  country  having  to  be  armed, 
because  of  the  balancing  relationship 
and  the  quarrels  and  fights  these  coun- 
tries have  among  themselves? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator,  but  I  should  like  to  yield  the 
floor,  so  that  other  Senators  may  speak. 

I  have  one  other  point,  Mr.  President. 
The  hardware  to  which  we  refer  is  com- 
posed of  first-class  military  items,  but  a 
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great  deal  of  k  has  already  been  used  by 
our  military  f  irces  and  is  being  replaced, 
for  our  troopej.  with  more  modem  weap- 
.'ay.  we  have  an  outlet  for 
sed  military  material  and 
;p  our  own  troops  better 
rily. 

It,  I  yield  the  floor. 
CL  obtained  the  floor. 

SLD.    Mr.  President,  will 
ield? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
isent  that  I  may  yield  to 
ague  the  majority  leader 
my  right  to  the  floor. 
DING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  thje  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
California?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
behalf  of  tte  distingruished  minority 
leader  and  myself,  after  discussing  the 
question  with  all  interested  Senators 
available,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that 
at  12:30  o'chKik  the  vote  be  taken  on 
the  pending  a  nendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montanii?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    MANSPIELD.     And,   Mr.   Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
)r  from  Louisiana  on  the 
by  the  majority  leader  on 


by  the  Sena 
one  hand  an 
the  other. 
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I  conclude  my  comments? 
Mr.  MANS|TELD.    Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection  to   he  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?    The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  oidered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
question  of  U.S.  military 
ree  nations  when  the  Presi- 
dent determnes  such  assistance  will 
strengthen  tte  security  of  our  country. 
Congress  earlier  this  year  au- 
thorized precisely  that  kind  of  assistance 
when  it  enacted  Public  Law  87-195. 
nued  an  indispensable  de- 
In  sections  503  and  504 


deal  with  ihv 
assistance  to  i 


Thus,  it  cont 
fense  policy, 
of  the  present  law  are  found  the  provi- 
sions for  the  general  authority.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  texts  of 
those  section^  be  set  forth  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  beint  no  objection,  the  sections 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follovs 

Sec.  503.  General  Authority. — The  Presi- 
dent Is  author  zed  to  furnish  military  assist- 
ance on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  to  any  friendly  country  or 
international  organization,  thfe  assisting  of 
which  the  Priaident  finds  will  strengthen 
the  security  o:  the  United  States  and  pro- 
mote world  pi>ace  and  which  is  otherwise 
eligible  to  receive  such  assistance,  by — 

(a)  acquiring  from  any  source  and  pro- 
viding (by  loaii,  lease,  sale,  exchange,  grant, 
or  any  other  means)  any  defense  article  or 
defense  servlcei 

(b)  making]  financial  contributions  to 
multilateral  programs  for  the  acquisition  or 
construction  of  facilities  in  foreign  countries 
for  collective  defense; 

(c)  providing  financial  assistance  for  ex- 
penses   incident    to    participation    by    the 


United  States  Government  in  regional  or 
collective  defense  organizations;  and 

(d)  assigning  or  detailing  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  other 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
perform  duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature, 
including  those  related  to  training  or  advice. 

S»c.  504.  AuTHoaizATiON. — (a)  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
years  1962  and  1963  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  not  to  exceed  $1,700,000,- 
000  for  each  such  fiscal  year,  which  sums 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  In  order  to  malce  sure  that  a  dollar 
spent  on  military  a.vlstance  to  foreign  coun- 
tries is  as  necessary  as  a  dollar  spent  for 
the  United  States  military  establishment, 
the  President  shall  establish  procedures  for 
programing  and  budgeting  so  that  programs 
of  military  assistance  come  into  direct  com- 
petition for  financial  support  with  other  ac- 
tivities and  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  a  word,  those  sec- 
tions of  the  present  law  provide  that 
$1.7  billion  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
1962  and  for  fiscal  year  1963  may  be 
utilized  for  military  assistance  when  the 
President  determines  it  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  country  to  give  such  assist- 
ance. 

Section  510  of  that  same  law  provides 
for  a  special  authority,  and  particularly, 
that  during  the  fiscal  year  1962,  the 
President  may,  if  he  determines  it  to  be 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
utilize  additional  defense  stocks  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  $300  million. 

Before  the  Senate  is  an  amendment  to 
cut  military  aid  in  the  appropriation 
in  the  pending  bill  by  $150  million  below 
what  we  authorized  last  month,  which  I 
would  describe  as  regrettable.  It  is  true 
that  last  month,  on  August  15,  the  Sen- 
ate reduced  the  authorization  for  mili- 
tary assistance  by  $500  million,  after 
refusing  to  cut  the  amount  a  day  earlier 
by  $1  billion.  I  think  it  made  a  mistake 
in  doing  so.  But  in  conference  the  fig- 
ure of  $1,700  million  was  agreed  upon. 
What  is  sought  to  be  done  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  the  bill  now 
pending  is  to  appropriate  the  full 
amount  which  Congress  authorized  1 
month  ago  to  be  appropriated. 

What  events  have  transpired  in  the 
ensuing  30  days  to  make  it  in  the  interest 
of  the  security  of  the  American  people  to 
cut  military  assistance?  In  the  inter- 
vening days,  the  situation  in  Berlin  has 
worsened  materially.  In  the  intervening 
days,  the  Soviet  Union  has  detonated 
many  atomic  blasts  in  the  atmosphere. 
Only  this  morning  I  read  on  the  news 
wire  that  Tass  announced  that  yester- 
day Russia  had  fired  a  new  and  more 
powerful  multistage  rocket  more  than 
7,500  miles  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In- 
cidentally. Tass  described  the  test  as 
successful,  and  indicated  that  the  test 
had  fully  conformed  with  the  set  pro- 
gram of  the  Soviet  Union.  Meanwhile, 
our  Government  intends  to  retain  the 
superiority  of  our  own  nuclear  arsenal, 
and  to  increase  its  eflBciency. 

When  the  present  appropriation  bill 
was  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
few  days  ago.  some  Representatives  de- 
sired to  cut  the  amount  of  money  which 
the  bill  provided  for  military  assistance. 
At  that  time,  from  Gettysburg,  came  a 


statement  from  former  President  Eisen- 
hower.   General  Eisenhower  said: 

These  slashes  are  incomprehensible  to  me, 
especially  in  light  of  present  world  tensions. 

He  said: 

I  am  gravely  concerned  to  learn  that  after 
the  long  struggle  over  the  financing  method 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  mutual 
security  prograin  and  after  we  receive  assur- 
ances on  the  part  of  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans of  continuing  support  of  the  {H'ogram 
Itself,  an  attempt  is  now  under  way  to  slash 
the  program's  appropriation. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  recommended 
some  9700  million  below  my  own  annual  esti- 
mates of  last  January,  and  some  $900  million 
below  the  authorization  approved  only  re- 
cently. These  reductions  strike  most  heav- 
ily, it  appears  against  such  programs  as  mili- 
tary assistance  and  what  was  formerly  known 
as  defense  support. 

These  slashes  are  Incomprehensible  to  me, 
especially  In  the  light  of  present  world  ten- 
sions. I  am  sure  that  the  large  majority  of 
thinking  American  citizens,  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  will  Join  me  in  urging  vig- 
orous support  of  efforts  to  remedy  the  dam- 
age that  would  result  from  these  reported 
committee  recommendations. 

General  Lemnitzer.  the  distinguished 
American  Army  general,  spoke  out  in 
favor  of  military  assistance.  He  said, 
in  part: 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  regard  the  two 
progranu  as  complementary.  While  the  pro- 
gram cannot  be  precisely  compared,  we  be- 
lieve that  dollar  for  dollar  we  do  get  a 
greater  amount  of  defen.se  through  this 
program  than  we  could  get  by  putting  an 
equivalent  amount  of  money  into  our  own 
defense   programs. 

He  was  asked  a  question  by  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  other  words,  you  defend  this  part  of 
the  mutual  security  program  budget  as 
ardently  as  you  defend  the  defense  budget 
of  the  United  States? 

General  Lemnitzer.  I  do. 

These  are  the  voices  of  great  Ameri- 
cans, skilled  in  the  complex  questions — 
and  the  supremely  important  ques- 
tions— of  the  security  and  defense  of 
the  American  people.  They  constitute, 
in  my  view.  Irrefutable  testimony  against 
the  amendment  before  us. 

I  was  Interested  In  the  comments  made 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  dean 
of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  HaydenI  who  when  mutual 
security  was  before  the  committee,  as 
shown  on  page  151  of  the  hearings,  said 
in  connection  with  our  mihtary  assist- 
ance from  1941  through  1960: 

During  this  period  the  United  States  has 
spent,  on  our  Armed  Forces,  approximately 
$407  billion,  $24  billion  for  the  military 
assistance  program  and  an  additional  $1 
billion  for  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  direct  forces  support  pro- 
gram. In  other  words,  our  total  expendi- 
tures for  military  functions  and  assistance 
has  been  94  percent  for  national  security 
and  6  percent  for  military  assistance  for  our 
allies. 

During  this  period  we  have  supplied  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  NATO  countries  In 
the  approximate  amount  of  $16.4  billion. 
The  European  NATO  countries,  dvu-lng  this 
same  period,  spent  from  their  own  budgets, 
a  total  of  about  $126  billion  on  their  own 
defense  departments.  Percentagewise,  their 
expenditures  amount  to  88  percent,  whereas 
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we  gave  them  12  peroent.  The  United  States 
thus  has  made  available,  for  the  forces  of 
our  NATO  allies,  approximately  $1  in  mili- 
tary aid  for  every  |7.7  spent  for  their  military 
budgets. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  on  either 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  will  for  a  mo- 
ment deny  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  has  successfully 
deterred  Russian  desires  to  overrun 
more  of  Western  Europe.  We  have  a 
stake  in  the  freedom  of  the  Western 
European  nations. 

I  was  most  interested  also  to  read  the 
excellent  testimony  by  the  Honorable 
William  R.  Tyler,  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  for  European  Affairs, 
speaking  in  support  of  our  military  as- 
sistance program.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  that  his  comments  on  this  sub- 
ject before  the  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations,  which  appear,  starting 
on  page  447.  of  the  hearings  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Ttlxs.  Tha  foregoing  which  I  read 
to  you  I  believe  is  an  essential  background 
to  the  contribution  of  the  specific  program 
which  is  now  before  you.  Military  assist- 
ance proposed  for  European  country  pro- 
grams for  the  next  fiscal  year  totals  $254 
million.  The  total  for  NATO  countries.  In- 
cluding Greece  and  Turkey,  is  $559  million. 
In  addition,  therv  are  certain  regional  pro- 
grams— Infrastructure.  NATO  headquarters 
and  agencies,  weapons  production  and  mu- 
tual weapons  development — Intended  to 
support  activities  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
within  the  NATO  area.  Including  these 
regional  programs,  there  Is  a  total  of  $719 
million  In  military  assistance  programed 
for  the  NATO  area.  Because  of  the  Interim 
nature  of  the  program  ihis  In  fact  repre- 
sents a  reduction  of  approximately  $280  mil- 
lion  from   the   fiscal   1961    request. 

The  fundamental  concept  of  combining 
the  efforts  of  many,  each  by  Itself  inadequate 
but  together  representing  a  major  force.  Is 
what  underlies  the  NATO  alliance.  And 
central  to  that  alliance  has  been  the  wllling- 
n-as  of  the  United  States  to  contribute  Its 
financial  assistance  as  well  as  its  military 
forces.  The  Congress,  by  appropriating 
about  $47  billion  a  year  for  our  own  Defense 
Establishment,  has  made  clear  its  concern 
for  adequate  military  defenses.  The  mili- 
tary defenses  of  our  allies  are  equally  vital 
and  Inseparable  from  our  own.  Our  ability 
to  deter  and  resist  Soviet  aggression  does 
not  depend  on  U.S.  military  power  alone. 
Tlie  military  assistance  program  for  Europe 
proposes  an  amount  less  than  1  percent  of 
oiu  national  defense  budget  to  help  our 
E\iropean  allies  attain  a  defensive  capability 
wlilch  will  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  defense  of  Europe  and  America  alike. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  Indeed  if  the  United 
States  spent  some  $47  billion  on  Its  own 
forces  and  then  failed  to  follow  through 
with  this  much  smaller  amount  toward 
strengthening  the  forces  of  our  allies,  which 
are  essential  to  our  total  defense  concept, 
and  without  which  our  military  expendi- 
tures would  have  to  be  vastly  Increased. 

Senator  McGex.  You  mean  they  would 
have  to  be  Increaaed  more  than  by  1  percent? 

Mr.  Ttlir.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McGn.  We  are  getting  much  more 
in  your  judgment? 

TALtTX    or    DIVESTMENT 

Mr.  Ttxdi.  I  believe,  subject  to  what  my 
niilltary  colleague  may  say.  that  this  invest- 
ment of  money  in  the  military  aid  program 
to  Eiu-ope  is  an  Investment  which  produces 


returns  in  contrlbutkms  to  our  defense  which 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  money  actually 
put  in. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  these 
simple  facts  about  mutual  security  are  gen- 
erally and  fully  understood,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  tJhe  American  people  will  respond 
affirmatively  In  meeting  this  important 
need. 

Now.  to  turn  to  another  matter  which  In 
my  opinion  Is  also  too  little  understood;  I 
refer  to  the  demonstrated  willingness  of  our 
stronger  allies  to  assume  a  greater  share  of 
the  conunon  defense  burden,  and  to  play 
larger  roles  in  helping  the  peoples  of  the 
newly  developing  lands  in  their  struggle 
against  the  evils  of  poverty,  disease,  and 
Illiteracy. 

I  hope.  Senator,  the  Information  which 
you  have  requested  will  support  this  state- 
ment concerning  the  efforts  made  by  Euro- 
pean countries  In  increasing  their  aid  to  less 
developed  countries. 

INCREASING  CONTRIBtrnONS  BEING  MADE  BY 
NATO    ALLIES 

There  Is  a  widespread  illusion  in  our 
country — even  among  some  who  are  other- 
wise well  Informed — that  only  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  is  carrying  a  significant  share 
of  this  expense.  This  is  simply  not  true. 
The  people  of  Britain,  Prance,  Canada,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  are  all  making  large  and 
increasing  contributions.  Moreover,  the 
smaller  the  per  capita  income  and  the  lower 
the  consumption  level  of  any  country,  the 
greater  Is  the  impact  on  that  country's  econ- 
omy of  the  proportion  of  national  resources 
devoted  to  defense  purposes.  We  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  country 
with  a  lower  gross  national  product  may  be 
making  an  equivalent,  or  even  greater, 
sacrifice  for  defense  through  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  GNP  allocated  for  defense  than 
countries  with  a  higher  national  Income. 
The  total  of  defense  expendltvu'es  for  the 
European  NATO  countries  last  year  was 
$14.4  billion,  an  increase  of  over  6  percent 
over  1959  and  18  percent  over  1958.  We 
should  not  Ignore  the  fact  that  in  1953  the 
United  States  was  paying  about  25  percent 
of  the  total  defense  costs  of  our  European 
allies;  today  we  are  paying  less  than  6 
percent. 

Furthermore,  except  for  a  few  prior  com- 
mitments for  specific  military  Items,  this 
program  does  not  provide  for  military  equip- 
ment on  a  grant  basis  to  Britain.  Prance,  or 
Germany.  For  all  other  countries  in  Europe 
military  grant  aid  is  extended  after  careful 
examination  to  determine  how  the  assist- 
ance can  elicit  a  greater  or  more  effective 
effort  by  the  country  Itself.  In  addition, 
certain  items  such  as  spare  parts  and  other 
conventional  maintenance  requirements  of 
the  European  NATO  countries,  which  were 
formerly  covered  by  the  military  assistance 
program,  are  now  financed  for  the  most 
part  by  the  countries  tliemselves. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Free  peoples  must 
stand  together  before  the  peril  of  Com- 
munist slavery.  I  repeat  the  old  axiom, 
"In  union,  there  is  strength."  Where  we 
can  give  military  assistance  to  a  friendly 
nation,  we  ought  to  do  so.  Our  own 
security  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  tSie  U.S.  Senate  today 
ought  to  reject  w.ith  an  overwhelming 
"nay"  vote  the  amendment  pending  be- 
fore us.  We  need  demonstrate  to  the 
world  we  are  not  abandoning  our  respon- 
sibility. We  shall  play  our  part  in  the 
struggle  for  man's  liberty. 

The  lights  of  freedom  may  well  be 
dimming  in  some  unhappy  parts  of  this 
globe.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  respect- 
fully decline  to  take  a  chance,  on  any 
assumption  that  there  may  be  two  sides 
to  this  argument — an  assumption  which 


I  reject  and  which  I  refuse  to  concede. 
I  prefer  to  err,  if  err  it  be — and  I  deny 
that — on  the  side  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment. I  shall  not  overrule  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  E>efense,  or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  We  must  never  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge  of  too  little  or  too  late. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der].  I,  along  with  many  other  Sena- 
tors, have  in  years  past,  and  even  in  re- 
cent votes,  sought  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  military  assistance  program.  I  voted 
consistently,  wherever  possible,  to  em- 
phasize economic  aid  and  have  hoped 
that  militai-y  aid  could  be  reduced. 

However,  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  and 
the  House  in  its  wisdom  came  to  a  con- 
ference agreement  less  than  2  weeks  ago 
on  the  amount  that  is  needed  for  the 
-military  assistance  program.  I  believe 
a  great  deal  of  water  has  gone  over  the 
dam.  A  lot  of  nuclear  fallout  has  been 
spread  over  the  world  since  we  con- 
sidered, only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  for- 
eign-aid bill.  Today  I  find  it  difficult — 
yes,  impossible — to  bring  myself  to  vote 
for  a  reduction  of  the  foreign  military 
aid  appropriation  at  this  time.  I 
strongly  urge  Senators,  in  all  sincerity, 
to  consider  very  carefully  the  reports  of 
yesterday  and  the  reports  of  this  morn- 
ing concerning  the  growing  tensions  that 
exist  in  Berlin  before  they  support  the 
gamble  on  reducing  this  appropriation. 

None  of  us  is  naive  enough  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev,  however  intent 
he  is  on  winning  his  point  in  West  Ber- 
lin, is  going  to  let  West  Berlin  be  the  only 
focal  point  that  will  be  imder  increasing 
pressure  daring  this  period  of  great 
tension.  None  of  us  believes  that  he  will 
not  create  other  diversions  along  the 
thousands  of  miles  of  the  perimeter  of 
the  Iron  Curtain.  We  do  not  know  where 
he  will  choose  to  do  so. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  lost  ground  in 
Laos,  but  we  have  sustained  and  im- 
proved our  situation  in  Vietnam.  Cer- 
tainly there  has  been  considerable  waste 
in  Vietnam;  but  now  we  are  beginning 
to  put  in  the  kind  of  equipment  that 
will  help  them  to  stand  up  against  the 
Communist  threat  as  we  found  the 
Malayans  were  able  to  do,  after  some  5 
years,  against  "a  similar  threat  in  that 
peninsula  of  southeast  Asia.  All  around 
this  perimeter,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  said,  we  are  trying  to  es- 
tablish a  strong  defense  against  Com- 
mimist  aggression  so  that  it  may  not 
smother  freedom  and  black  out  the 
lamps  of  liberty. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
fact  that  around  $200  million  of  this 
fund  will  go  to  countries  in  Western 
Europe.  I  am  not  permitted  to  give  the 
figures  of  the  actual  amoimts  involved — 
and  I  wish  Senators  could  see  the 
amounts  that  will  go  to  these  coun- 
tries— but  I  will  take  the  risk  of  saying 
that  the  countries  in  Western  Exirope 
that  I  consider  to  be  world  powers,  the 
people  who  are  economically  and  mili- 
tarily strong  enough  to  do  without  our 
aid.  will  get  only  a  fraction  of  the  $200 
million  that  will  go  into  direct  military 
assistance  to  Western  Europe. 
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The  r^st  go;s  to  countries  which,  be- 
cause of  their  size  and  small  population 
and  finely  adjusted  economies  find  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  mount  the  kind 
of  defense  thit  would  be  necessary  if 
military  action  starts. 

I  have  studii  k1  these  figures  very  care- 
fully, and  I  c£n  say  to  the  Senate  that 
these  countries  are  getting  a  very  small 
fraction  of  fche  $200  million  plus. 
We  must  remimber  that  we  receive  as 
a  result  of  this  expenditure  the  stand- 
ardization of  Vr'eapons  and  standardiza- 
tion of  ammunition,  the  use  of  their 
communicatioii  system,  the  use  of  their 
land  for  our  I  ases  and  for  maneuvers, 
and  the  use  of  their  very  able  officers, 
because  they  lave  some  very  brilliant 
military  men,  and  all  of  these  benefits 
would  offset  tie  $200  million  that  will 
go  to  Western  Europe. 

In  one  sweep  we  appropriated  five 
times  this  amc  unt  to  give  the  President  a 
new  B-52  winf  which  he  said  he  did  not 
want  and  whic  h  the  Defense  Department 
said  it  did  no ;  need.  I  voted  for  it.  I 
would  rather  he  overarmed  than  under- 
armed.  That  is  five  times  the  cost  of 
what  is  going  directly  to  the  NATO  na- 
tions and  to  sc  me  of  the  West  European 
nations  that  are  not  members  of  NATO. 

I  feel  that  \'e  can  ill  afford,  with  the 
threat  that  id  daily  around  us,  to  re- 
duce at  this  time  in  history  the  funds 
which  after  (areful  consideration  and 
adjustment  hj.ve  been  approved  by  the 
House  and  Seiate  in  the  authorization 
bill. 

I  would  hopi !  that  by  giving  the  Piesi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  a  very  competent  man, 
and  the  very  aple  man  who  is  managing 
our  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration, Mr.  Labouisse,  this  ammuni- 
tion, we  might  avert  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing to  use  th  s  force  that  we  have  so 
carefully  built  up. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  By  way  of  reinforcing 
what  the  Sent  tor  from  Oklahoma  said, 
I  think  it  is  inportant  to  note  in  the 
testimony  before  the  committee  the 
rising  rate  of  c  Dntribution  by  our  friends 
around  the  wdrld  in  helping  to  defend 


themselves.    I 
hopeful  signs 


believe  that  is  one  of  the 
n  the  change  that  is  tak- 
ing place,  and  it  makes  the  point  that 
this  is  no  timje  to  cut  back  in  time  of 
crisis. 

Mr.  MONRdNEY. 
solutely  correct, 
hearings,  the 
tee.    the    dist 


The  Senator  is  ab- 
At  page  155  of  the 
chairman  of  the  commit- 
t  nguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  ILayden].  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  th(  Senate,  said: 


I  have  flgurei 
tary  assistance 
ginning  July   1, 
1960. 

During  this 
spent,  on  our 
•407    billion 
assistance 
billion    for    the 
Administration 
gram.     In  other 
tures  for  military 
has   been   94 
and  6  percent 
allies. 


here  with  respect  to  mlll- 

for  the  past  11  li   years,  be- 

1941,  through  December  1, 


•24 
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for 


period  the  United  States  has 
^rmed  Forces,  approximately 
billion    for    the    military 
1    and    an    additional    •I 
International    Cooperation 
direct    forces    support    pro- 
words,  our  total  expendl- 
functions  and  assistance 
percent  for   national   security 
military  assistance  for  our 


Mr.  President,  this  is  buying  insurance 
rather  cheap.  Perhaps  the  one  or  two 
divisions  supplied  by  the  small  nations, 
which  otherwise  would  have  none  in 
Western  Europe,  would  not  be  able  to 
hold  very  long.  But  one  division  here, 
a  division  and  a  half  there,  another  di- 
vision somewhere  else,  from  some  of  the 
smaller  nations,  not  more  populous  than 
one  of  our  States,  in  addition  to  our  six 
divisions  in  Western  Germany,  make  a 
formidable  militai-y  deterrent,  trained, 
equipped,  and  well  organized,  even 
standing  in  front  of  the  vast  legions  of 
the  Red  armies. 

I  hope  we  have  enough  conventional 
strength — and  I  pray  for  conventional 
strength — so  that  we  will  have  some 
other  response  than  thermonuclear 
warfare. 

If  we  write  off  these  divisions,  if  we 
pull  out  and  spend  less  today  than  we 
spent  last  year,  when  the  tensions  were 
not  so  great,  then  by  our  weakness  I 
think  we  encourage,  unintentionally,  but 
definitely,  stronger  action  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Khrushchev  around  West  Berlin. 
This  is  not  the  time  when  we  can  gamble. 

Important  as  it  is  to  save  $150  million, 
if  we  can.  $150  million  related  to  our 
defense  budget  of  $46  billion  for  this 
year  is  a  minor  increase,  indeed,  if  it 
will  buy  the  security  we  want.  We 
should  at  least  give  the  President  ammu- 
nition. I  feel  he  will  use  it  frugally.  I 
feel  that  the  new  administration  both  on 
the  economic  side  and  on  the  military 
side,  will  do  much  more  to  cut  out  waste. 

We  should  not  take  a  chance  on  weak- 
ening the  prosram.  I  urge  the  program 
which  the  committee  thought  adequate 
and  which  would  fulfill  the  request  of  the 
President,  by  the  reinstatement  of  most 
of  the  funds  which  were  cut  out  by  the 
House,  so  that  in  the  cold  war  we  will 
not  be  without  ammunition,  but  will 
provide  assistance  to  those  nations  which 
stand  ready  and  able  to  assist  us  in  a 
world  that  is  threatened  always — 
and  only  in  the  last  few  hours  again — 
with  atomic  blasts  and  with  Communist 
power. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
every  year,  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
se.ssion,  under  a  cloud  of  hysteria,  it  is 
always  emphasized  that  for  psychological 
reasons  we  must  go  "all  out"  to  prove 
that  we  are  cooperating  fuUy  with  our 
allies,  particularly  our  NATO  allies 
in  Europe.  I  recognize,  as  do  all  Sena- 
tors, that  as  we  face  the  Berlin  crisis,  it 
is  not  a  question  of  backing  away  from 
any  responsibility,  from  making  even 
greater  contributions  in  evei-y  way  to- 
ward solidarity  and  the  strength  of 
NATO  countries;  but  I  wonder  if  Sena- 
tors whose  hearts  bleed  for  our  Euro- 
pean allies  ever  stop  to  realize  that  psy- 
chology is  not  a  one-way  street. 

Throughout  the  United  States  today, 
psychology  has  caused  a  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  many  Americans.  Why?  We 
are  told  that  we  are  doing  everything  to 
help  our  allies  in  Europe.  While  we 
have  provided  dollars  to  strengthen  their 
financial  status,  what  are  we  doing  with 
manpower?     Everyone  knows  that  al- 


most every  day  he  can  read  in  the  news- 
papers— I  was  ti-ying  to  check  a  story  I 
saw  within  the  past  few  days — that  addi- 
tional thousands  of  young  Americans, 
most  of  them  drafted  for  military  serv- 
ice, are  being  sent  overseas  to  bulwark 
the  military  strength  of  NATO. 

I  have  contended  that  we  have  been 
rendering  a  disservice  to  our  allies  as 
they  read  speeches  which  are  motivated, 
largely,  by  a  sort  of  hysteria.  Why  do 
we  not  ask  our  NATO  allies  to  make 
contributions  commensurate  with  those 
we  have  been  making  every  year?  I 
know  that  if  one  reads  the  testimony  on 
foreign  aid  before  the  committee — and 
I  presume  there  is  but  a  handful  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  read  the 
testimony ;  if  more  Senators  read  it.  they 
would  not  make  the  speeches  they  do 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield,  but  briefiy, 
because  the  time  is  limited. 

Mr.  McOEE.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
was  one  of  those  who  faithfully  attended 
all  the  hearings. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  As  did  the  Senator 
from  WyominR. 

Mr.  McGEE.  He  read  the  hearings, 
as  I  did. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.     Yes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  He  will  recall  that  the 
testimony  at  those  hearings  contains  a 
breakdown  of  the  increasing  rate,  finally, 
of  the  contributions  by  the  NATO  coun- 
tries. That  is  found  on  page  448  of  the 
record  of  the  hearings.  It  is  pointed 
out  by  spokesmen  that  the  total  of  de- 
fense expenditures  by  the  European 
NATO  countries  last  year  was  $14.4  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  6  percent  from  1959 
and  an  increase  of  18  percent  from  1958; 
and  that  our  own  percentage  of  con- 
tribution to  their  defense,  which  was  25 
percent  in  1953,  is  now  down  to  less  than 
5  percent. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  for  that  contribu- 
tion. I  point  out  that  he  has  made  no 
reference  to  manpower.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  knows,  as  well  as  I  do, 
that  although  the  original  concept  was 
to  have  60  divisions  in  NATO,  there  have 
been  about  21*2  divisions,  and  even  they 
have  not  been  fully  recruited. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  knows,  as 
well  as  I  do.  and  as  does  anyone  else  who 
has  followed  the  defense  activities,  that 
the  NATO  countries  have  glibly  given 
us  assurances.  I  cite  the  testimony  of 
Major  General  Miller,  a  military  expert 
with  our  forces  in  Europe.  I  asked  him 
concerning  manpower  in  the  divisions 
of  NATO: 

Do  the  NATO  nations  appreciate  that  we 
are  facing  a  Berlin  crisis?  Are  they  build- 
ing up  their  forces? 

He  said: 

Well,  we  have  received  some  assurances 
from  them. 

Assurances  for  what?  To  be  alerted  a 
year  after  the  Berlin  crisis  comes  to  a 
showdown?  Tlie  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming knows,  as  I  do,  that  those  nations 
are  not  building  up  their  divisions. 

The  Senate  and  the  American  people 
owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
fearless,  courageous  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana  I  Mr.  Ellender],  who  for  many 
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years  in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  on  the  ^loor  of  the  Senate  has 
contended  that  NATO  is  largely  a  blue- 
print organization.  Oh,  Mr.  President,  I 
pray  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us 
to  become  embroiled  in  a  hot  war  to 
prove  the  accuracy  and  the  truth  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  made  con- 
stantly by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  President  is  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  It  is  often  said  that  none  of  us 
recognizes  the  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  us.  Let  me  call  attention  to  a  re- 
port made  by  the  House  on  this  bill,  on 
page  2. 

For  the  various  categories  this  fiscal 
year  $10,609  million  was  made  available; 
$300  million  was  added  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House;  $600  million  was  added  by 
our  committee. 

I  think  we  should  make  a  very  humble 
confession  that  we  are  making  available 
this  year  $11,500  million  for  the  assist- 
ance of  our  allies — $11,500  million;  not 
the  $4  billion  which  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  consider  the  use  of  obligated, 
but  unexpended,  funds  and  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  the  amount  we  will  add  this 
year. 

I  wonder  if  any  Senator  will  say  that 
the  American  people  are  backing  away 
from  their  commitments,  when  we  pro- 
vide not  only  $11,500  million,  but  every 
week  we  are  sending  additional  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  in  uniform  to 
serve  abroad.  I  think  that  is  a  record 
we  should  be  proud  of,  rather  than  stand 
here  and  abjectly  claim  that  we  are  not 
doing  enough  for  our  allies. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  faced  with  a  psychological  situation, 
as  they  are  apprehensive  in  regard  to 
what  may  happen  in  Berlin  during  the 
months  which  lie  ahead,  because  they 
know  that  our  NATO  allies  do  not  suf- 
ficiently realize  what  a  real  crisis  we  face. 
They  have  not  "beefed  up"  their  divisions 
made  available  to  NATO  commanders 
in  Europe. 

Mr.  MUNDT,  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  place  in  the  Record  the  break- 
down of  the  $11  billion. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  do  that,  because  it  seems  that  there 
is  a  desire  by  some  not  to  have  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  become  fully  aware 
of  the  facts;  some  desire  that  hysteria 
and  psychological  reasons  dominaite. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  But  many  studious- 
minded  people  in  the  country  read  the 
Congressional  Record  .  although  they 
do  not  have  access  to  the  committee  re- 
port. The  breakdown  is  in  the  report, 
and  I  believe  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
Record,  so  that  the  r>eople  can  under- 
stand how  these  figures  are  arrived  at. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield  to  tjhe  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.    I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  if  the  American  forces 
should  have  the  misfortune  of  being 
called  upon  to  fight  in  Europe,  it  would 
be  well  to  have  the  NATO  divisions  well 
trained  and  well  equipped,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  hold  the  flank?  I  recall  how 
the  collapse  of  the  French  Army  on  the 


flank,  during  World  War  II,  resulted  in 
the  virtual  entrapment  of  the  British 
Army.  So  I  believe  It  would  be  well  to 
have  the  NATO  troops  well  trained  and 
well  equipped,  so  as  to  be  able  to  hold 
the  flank. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Of  course  I  agree. 
But  the  present  situation  there  would  not 
have  developed  if  our  NATO  allies  had 
measured  up  to  their  responsibilities. 
However,  because  they  have  not  done  so, 
we  are  now  facing  this  emergency. 

Mr,  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  sorry  I  do 
not  have  time  now  to  yield  further. 

I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  the  testimony 
of  William  Tyler,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  European  Affairs.  I 
asked  him  a  question,  and  here  is  his 
reply,  as  set  forth  in  the  hearings: 

Mr.  Ttler.  Despite  the  progress  noted 
above,  we  recognize  that  a  number  of  the 
NATO  countries  are  capable  of  doing  more 
toward  meeting  their  defense  requirements 
than  they  are  now  doing  or  plan  to  do.  We 
are  continually  urging  them  bilaterally  and 
in  NATO  to  greater  efforts,  and  In  this  we 
have  had  some  success.  However,  the  prob- 
lem Is  more  than  a  financial  one.  Despite 
serious  efforts  of  European  governments  to 
devote  a  larger  share  of  national  resoiurces  to 
defense,  certain  inbibitlug  factors  sucli  as 
latent  neutralism — 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  have  heard 
about  neutralism  at  the  recent  Belgrade 
conference  in  Europe. 

So  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Tyler  said: 

Despite  the  progress  noted  above,  we  rec- 
ognize that  a  number  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries are  capable  of  doing  more  toward  meet- 
ing their  defense  requirements  than  they 
are  now  doing  or  plan  to  do.  We  are  con- 
tinually urging  them  bilaterally  and  In 
NATO  to  greater  efforts,  and  In  this  we  have 
had  some  success.  However,  the  problem  Is 
more  than  a  financial  one.  Despite  serious 
efforts  of  European  governments  to  devote 
a  larger  share  of  national  resources  to  de- 
fense, certain  Inhibiting  factors  such  as 
latent  neutralism  in  elements  of  the  public 
and  widespread  demands  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs  often  prevent  these  govern- 
ments from  developing  their  military  estab- 
lishments In  consonance  with  their  NATO 
reeponslbllltles. 

I  did  not  say  that.  If  I  had  said  it,  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  not  beUeve  it.  But  when  that  is 
stated  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Stat€  for  European  Affairs,  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  accept  what 
he  has  stated,  that  it  is  apparent  that 
our  NATO  allies  have  not  done  all  they 
could,  because  they  are  more  interested 
in  dealing  with  domestic  problems. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr,  McGEE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  in 
yielding  to  me.  I  have  been  a  patient 
and  interested  listener.  But  now  that 
I  have  been  called  into  the  fray,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
might  wish  to  read  into  tlie  Record  the 
rest  of  the  part  of  the  hearing  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  referred. 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, he  can  place  the  entire  hearing 
in  the  Recced. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  No  doubt.  But  I 
suggest  that  the  complete  statement  at 
that  point  be  placed  in  the  Record, 
rather  than  to  quote  part  of  it  out  of 
context.  If  the  complete  statement  is 
placed  in  the  Record,  I  am  ^e  it  will 
be  foimd  that  its  meaning  is  different 
from  that  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
indicated. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
took  nothing  out  of  context.  I  did  not 
place  in  the  Record  all  of  the  testimony 
on  NATO  that  was  taken  at  the  hearings, 
of  course. 

Mr.  McGEE.  But  what  the  Senator 
left  out  is  the  significant  part, 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Then  let  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  place  in  the  Record 
any  part  of  the  heao-ings  he  may  wish  to 
place  in  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield  to  me  at  this  time,  so  that  I 
may  read  the  full  statement?  He  read 
only  the  first  part  of  it. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Yes;  I  shall  yield, 
because  the  excerpts  from  which  I  have 
been  reading  were  not  prepared  by  me. 
but  were  prepared  in  my  ofiBce.  So  I 
shall  be  fair,  of  course. 

Mr.  McGEE.  As  appears  on  page  454 
of  the  hearings,  Mr.  Tyler  further  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

But  even  under  the  most  optimistic  esti- 
mates of  the  real  possibilities  for  Increases 
in  European  defense  efforts,  a  significant  gap 
between  NATO  minimum  essential  require- 
ments and  what  can  be  done  by  the  European 
NATO  countries  remains.  I  believe  that  It 
is  In  our  own  national  interest  to  continue 
substantial  military  assistance  to  present 
NATO  recipients  on  a  selected  basis,  con- 
tinuing to  carrying  out  the  programs  so  as 
to  elicit  maximum  feasible  effort  from  the 
aid  recipients  themselves. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  have  that  part  of 
the  hearing  included  in  my  remarks.  I 
did  not  read  it,  for  I  was  about  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  realize  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  wishes  to  be  fair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  more  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for 
1  more  minute. 

Mr.  DW^ORSHAK.  The  next  sentence 
in  Mr.  Tyler's  testimony  at  the  hearing 
reads  as  follows: 

But  even  under  the  most  optimistic  esti- 
mates of  the  real  possibilities  for  Increases 
in  European  defense  efforts,  a  significant  gap 
between  NATO  minimum  essential  require- 
ments and  what  can  be  done  by  the  Euro- 
pean NATO  countries  remains. 

And  so  forth.  That  will  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  McGEE.    The  full  paragraph? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Yes;  and  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  called  my  attention  to 
it.  because  I  do  not  have  time  to  read  all 
of  the  testimony  concerning  NATO. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
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tjie  Record  these  excerpts  from  the  hear- 
ings, dealin;  specifically  with  NATO. 

There  beiig  no  objection,  the  exceipts 
from  the  hearing  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  D^vorshak.  At  this  point  may  I 
ask  for  some  data  concerning  the  manpower 
status    of    the    NATO    alliance.      We    have 


talked    aboui 


country.     Is 
Mr.  Tyler. 
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the    gross    national    product. 


We  have  talk  >d  about  the  greater  dollar  con- 
tributions tc  the  common  defense  effort. 
Can  you  give  us  a  brief  rundown  on  whether 
our  allies  dre  providing  essential  manpower, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have 
about  266,00)  Americans  In  our  uniform 
abroad.     Is   that  about   the   right   figure? 

Mr.  Tyler  (Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  European  Affairs).  The  United 
States  has  a  ratio  of  1  to  78  men  in  the 
armed  servii:es  of  the  total  population. 
France,  1  to  iO.  Greece,  1  to  52  ratio.  Tur- 
key, 1  to  58  All  of  these  countries  have 
higher  ratios  than  we  do.  Some  of  our  al- 
lies are  not  far  off.  Belgium.  1  to  82; 
Netherlands.  1  to  86.  In  other  words,  some 
of  our  NATO  partners  have  put  as  many 
men  on  a  conparative  basis  into  the  armed 
forces  as  we  have.  Some  of  the  other  of 
our  allies  dc  not  show  up  as  well,  but  It 
must  be  recalled  that  in  certain  countries 
such  as  the  Jnlted  Kingdom  and  Germany, 
the  labor  market  is  very  tight,  and  there  is 
Intense  com;)etltlon.  But  these  figures  I 
have  given  ]  hope  are  responsive  to  your 
question. 

Senator  Dmjorshak.  Elxcept  in  two  respects, 
potential  manpower  over  there 
and  NATO  c<  untries  make  a  contribution  to 
the  overall  llATO  defense  effort,  and  they 
maintain  thtir  own  forces  within  their  own 
ihat  correct? 
Yes. 

Senator  Dw  orshak.  I  say  again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  tried  to  emphasize  that  point 
because  I  thl  ik  that,  while  you  may  Justify 
the  inability  of  our  NATO  allies  to  provide 
financial  sup  jort  for  military  force  because 
of  their  llmi  ;ed  economic  background  and 
other  factors,  that  there  should  be  no  limi- 
tation or  restraints  on  what  they  can  do  In 
fxirnishing  minpower.  Will  you  agree  with 
me  on  that?  If  they  want  to  cooperate  fully 
with  us  in  ou  •  NATO  effort,  then  there  Is  no 
reason  why  ttiey  cannot  furnish  the  man- 
power subjeci  to  what  you  said,  that  the 
labor  situation  in  West  Germany  may  be 
tight.  That  1}  good  economically  but  if  our 
allies  and  NATO  all  said  we  have  to  employ 
our  manpower  in  nondefense  activity,  then 
that  might  ra  lonallze  the  failure  to  provide 
any  manpowei ,  might  It  not? 

General  Mr.LER  (Director.  European  Re- 
gional Office  jf  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  International  Security  Affairs).  It 
might,  but  it  c  oes  not,  sir. 

Senator  Ellcnder.  Well.  In  West  Germany 
the  trouble  there  Is  that  the  Bundestaag  h.is 
never  passed  a  law  where  conscription  was 
for  more  than  12  months. 

Senator  Dwdrshak.  Oh,  that  draft  is  Just 
for  the  Ameri(  an  boys. 

Senator  Eliender.  The  point  is  that  the 
moment  the  &oys  get  12  months'  training, 
they  get  out  of  the  picture.  They  don't 
want  to  stay  in  the  armed  services. 

Senator  Dwdrshak.  What  is  wrong  is  that 
we  draft  young  Americans  to  serve  in  the 
military  servl  :es  In  Europe,  while  the  Euro- 
pean allies  refuse  to  draft  their  own  young 
men  to  support  and  defend  their  own  coun- 
tries? 

General,  will  comparable  effort  be  made  by 
our  NATO  allies  to  call  up  their  citizen  com- 
ponent reserv!s  and  to  Increase  the  number 
of  draftees  cilled  Into  service  as  we  have 
been  doing  re<ently? 

General  Mil  ler.  In  general,  we  have  assur- 
ance of  this  kind. 

Senator  Dworsh.\k.  The  emergency  exists 
only  in  this  c<(untry. 


General  Miller.  Our  returns  are  incom- 
plete on  this  at  the  moment,  because  the 
United  States  spent  a  lot  of  time  developing 
this  program.  There  has  been  quite  an 
amount  of  substantial  response  already,  but 
it  takes  time  to  be  ileflnltlve  about  this. 

Senator  Dworshak.  General,  I  know  you 
are  a  realist.  If  this  Berlin  crisis  Is  nearly  as 
acute  as  it  Is  represented  to  be,  then  It 
would  be  folly  for  our  NATO  allies  not  to 
take  comparable  action  to  what  we  have  done 
to  bulwark  and  build  up  our  defense  forces. 
Is  that  right? 

General  Miller.  We  will  need  all  the 
strength  we  can  get. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Not  after  something 
happens  in  Berlin,  but  before  It  happens. 

Mr.  Tyler.  Despite  the  progress  noted 
above,  we  recognize  that  a  number  of  the 
NATO  countries  are  capable  of  doing  more 
toward  meeting  their  defense  requirements 
than  they  are  now  doing  or  plan  to  do.  We 
are  continually  urging  them  bilaterally  and 
In  NATO  to  greater  efforts,  and  In  this  we 
have  had  some  success.  However,  the  prob- 
lem Is  more  than  a  financial  one.  Despite 
serious  efforts  of  European  governments  to 
devote  a  larger  share  of  national  resources 
to  defense,  certain  Inhibiting  factors,  such 
as  latent  neutralism  In  elements  of  the  public 
and  widespread  demands  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs  often  prevent  these  govern- 
ments from  developing  their  military  estab- 
lishments in  consonance  with  their  NATO 
responsibilities.  But  even  under  the  most 
optimistic  estimates  of  the  real  possibilities 
for  increases  In  European  defense  efforts,  a 
significant  gap  between  NATO  minimum 
essential  requirements  and  what  can  be  done 
by  the  European  NATO  countries  remains 
I  believe  that  it  Is  In  our  own  national  Inter- 
est to  continue  substantial  military  assist- 
ance to  present  NATO  recipients  on  a  selected 
basis,  continuing  to  carry  out  the  programs 
so  as  to  elicit  maximum  feasible  effort  from 
the  aid  recipients  themselves. 

In  view  of  the  very  real  financial  limita- 
tions of  our  European  allies,  as  well  as  the 
ever-present  political  pressures  for  arms  re- 
duction, I  am  convinced  that  eliminating  or 
drastically  reducing  military  aid  to  these 
countries  will  not  result  In  Increased  efforts 
on  their  part. 

Exactly  the  opposite  result  may  be  antici- 
pated. One  might  ask  whether  we  could 
foresee  the  end  to  the  need  for  military 
assistance  to  our  European  allies  and  the 
time  when  they  will  be  able  to  stand  on  their 
owxi  feet.  Our  purpose  in  providing  equip- 
ment and  training  Is  not  to  enable  any  one 
country  to  acquire  enough  military  strength 
to  stand  alone  against  the  Soviet  threat,  but 
to  enable  each  of  them  to  make  a  maximum 
contribution  to  the  total  power  of  the  Atlan- 
tic defense  system.  The  military  assistance 
program,  therefore,  should  continue  In 
Europe  as  long  as  it  represents,  and  only  as 
long  as  It  represents,  a  worthwhile  Invest- 
ment by  the  United  States  in  terms  of  the 
combined  defensive  power  it  generates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for 
1  more  minute. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
for  many  years  I  have  recognized  that 
we  always  face  this  difficulty.  We  add 
immeasurably  to  our  own  defense 
budget:  and  we  expand  our  military 
activities,  insofar  as  manpower  is  con- 
cerned, both  at  home  and  abroad.  But 
always  we  face  a  crisis;  always  we  are 
told  we  have  to  do  more  on  foreign  aid. 


Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  most 
significant  that  very  few  Senators — 
with  the  exception  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  a  few  other  Members  of 
the  Senate — make  any  effort  to  insist 
that  our  NATO  allies  make  greater  con- 
tributions than  they  have  been  making. 
Is  it  because  they  do  not  recognize  that 
there  is  a  crisis  in  Berlin?  Is  it  because 
they  want  us  to  defend  those  countries — 
as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  when  they 
withhold  making  available  the  amount 
of  manpower  that  they  should  make 
available,  we  reciprocate  by  sending 
thousands  and  thousands  of  young 
Americans  over  there,  to  do  what  our 
NATO  allies  obviously  have  failed  to  do, 
to  make  up  for  what  obviously  is  their 
failure  to  cooperate  fully  with  us? 

So  I  shall  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  because  I 
think  it  will  put  backbone  into  our 
NATO  allies,  instead  of  having  the 
psychological  effect  of  backing  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  expired. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  sub.sequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  my  remarks  in  sup- 
port of  the  Eliender  amendment  some 
figures  taken  from  the  House  report 
with  the  division  of  amounts  added  by 
the  Senate,  showing  the  adjustable  total 
available  for  our  foreign  aid  program  in 
the  current  year  as  $11,571  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  House  report  said: 

"In  summary,  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram will  have  the  following  sums  of  money 
available  for  commitment,  obligation,  or  ex- 
penditure during  the  current  fiscal  year: 
Recommended  in  the  bill...  $3,357,500,000 
Reappropriation  of  unobli- 
gated funds  to  the  military 

assistance   program 50.000,000 

Foreign    currencies 1.917,400,000 

Obligated     but     unexpected 

funds,  June  30.   1961 5,284.134,000 


Total 10.609,034,000 


Increased  by  Hou.se  on  floor 
(military   a.sslstance) 

Increases   by   Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee: 

Military  assistance 

Other    assistance 


300,  000.  000 


100.  000, 000 
562.  000.  000 


Adjusted  total  for  cur- 
rent year 11.571.034.000' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yeild  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Eliender  amend- 
ment. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  this 
is  a  time  of  military  crisis.  Indeed  it  is. 
The  argument  has  been  made  that  our 
European  allies  are  exposed  to  Commu- 
nist aggression  and  could  be  over- 
whelmed overnight  if  they  did  not  have 
this  military  assistance.  The  fact  is 
these  countries  could  be  overrun  over- 
night with  or  without  this  assistance.  It 
would  make  almost  no  difference. 

To  argue  that  Denmark  or  Norway 
could  stop  Russia  today  is  horse-and- 
buggy  military  thinking  that  has  no  re- 
gard for  the  fact  that,  from  the  strictly 
conventional    standpoint,    there    is    no 
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comparison  between  Russian  armed 
might  and  our  own  in  Europe.  They 
have  175  divisions  well  armed.  They 
have  massive  organized  military  forces 
which.  In  the  event  of  conventional  war, 
would,  in  the  Judgment  of  experts,  be 
virtually  impossible  to  resist. 

The  reason  why  these  coimtries  are 
not  overrun  is  that  we  have  in  Berlin 
6,500  American  troops,  American  boys 
who  serve  as  hostages  and  5^2  divisions 
in  Europe.  It  is  obvious  to  the  Russians 
that,  if  they  were  to  begin  that  kind  of 
war  on  our  allies,  they  would  be  at  war 
with  the  UniUKl  SUtes. 

I  think  the  Eliender  amendment, 
which  is  a  modest  reduction  back  to 
the  level  of  the  military  assistance  au- 
thorization which  had  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  earlier  this  year — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  above  the  mihtary  author- 
isation— is  reasonable. 

Our  final  point,  Mr.  President,  the 
more  military  assistance  we  give  to  the 
South  American  countries  the  greater 
the  burden  is  on  their  economy.  It  has 
been  shown  over  and  over  again  that 
the  real  threat  communism  poses  in 
South  America  and  other  coimtries  is 
not  from  external  aggression.  Red 
China  and  Russia  are  not  going  to  in- 
vade South  America.  But  they  are  work- 
ing night  and  day  right  now  to  subvert 
them.  Because  of  economic  collapse, 
notwithstanding  the  kind  of  assistance 
given  to  these  countries  in  the  form  of 
tanks,  planes,  and  so  forth,  involved  in 
this  bill,  they  may  not  be  able  to  resist 
internal  communism.  If  communism 
will  come  there  at  all,  it  will  come  in  the 
form  of  a  military  coup,  most  likely.  It 
will  come  because  their  economies  are 
not  viable,  are  not  growing,  and  cannot 
support  the  kind  of  military  effort  which 
requires  Jetplanes,  tanks,  missiles,  and 
an  economic  effort  which  Is  beyond  their 
nation's  abilities.  The  resulting  inflation 
and  concentration  of  poUtlcal  and  mili- 
tary power  can  stimulate  internal  Com- 
munist revolt. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Eliender 
amendment,  which  has  already  been 
considered  in  effect  by  the  Senate  once 
before,  and  which  was  approved  when 
the  authorization  bill  was  before  us.  is 
a  reasonable  amendment,  which  would 
keep  the  military  assistance  segment  of 
the  program  in  accord  with  the  rest  of 
the  program.    It  should  prevail. 

I  yield  back  the  rest  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  acting  majority  leader  yield  me 
time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  Uke  to 
yield  the  Senator  all  the  time,  but  I 
know  the  Senator  can  help  us  if  I  yield 
him  1  minute. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Piesident. 
I  oppose  the  amendment  for  three  rea- 
sons, which  I  shall  try  to  set  forth  in  1 
minute. 

The  appropriation  last  year  was  $1.8 
billion.  The  authorization  this  year  is 
$1.7  billion,  and  the  committee  has  ap- 
propriated that  whole  amount. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  adopted,  it  will  mean  that 
the  President  will  undoubtedly  have  to 
use  his  drawdown  authority.  If  he  uses 
his  drawdown  authority,  it  will  affect 


^e  authorieatiMi  and  the  amount  of 
money  that  could  be  used  in  fiscal  year 
1963. 

My  second  point  is  that,  whereas  in 
1953  the  NATO  countries  were  expend- 
ing $11.5  billion,  they  are  now  expending 
$14.4  billion.  In  those  same  years  we 
were  expending  $2.8  billi(Hi  in  NATO 
coimtries,  while  we  are  now  expending 
$800  million. 

The  military  assistance  program  de- 
creased from  38  percent  in  fiscal  1961  to 
22  percent  in  Europe;  in  the  Near  East 
and  south  Asia  it  increased  from  16  to 
24  percent;  for  the  Par  East  it  increased 
from  38  percent  to  46  percent. 

This  year  $1.1  billion  Is  required  for 
force  maintenance  and  flxed  charges, 
and  about  $600  million  for  force  im- 
provement. Thus  a  $100  million  cut 
represents  a  17 -percent  decrease  in  the 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  support  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  and 
vote  against  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HXJMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
gone  through  the  so-called  side  slips  with 
respect  to  the  items  in  the  appropriation 
bill,  and  I  wish  to  make  three  or  four 
points  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

First,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a 
certain  amount  of  money  is  a  fixed 
charge,  which  is  already  required  for 
maintenance  of  forces  in  being.  If  the 
testimony  is  accurate,  this  would  require 
$1.1  billion,  and  $600  million  for  force 
improvement.  So  if  a  reduction  of  as 
much  as  $100  million  were  made,  it  would 
mean  a  16-percent  decrease.  If  the 
cut  were  more  than  $100  million,  the 
I>ercentage  would  be  larger.  So  the  im- 
pact of  the  cut  is  infinitely  greater  than 
meets  the  eye. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  psychological  ef- 
fect of  a  cut  at  this  time.  I  know  how 
easy  it  is  to  say  that  those  with  whom 
we  are  associated  in  the  free  world  should 
do  more;  but  when  the  house  is  on  fire 
and  we  are  throwing  a  stream  of  water 
on  it,  we  can  look  at  our  associates  and 
say,  "Better  keep  on  pumping  more 
water,"  but  that  does  not  keep  the  house 
from  being  consumed  unless  we  do  as 
much  as  we  reasonably  can  within  the 
capacity  of  the  country.  So  there  is 
not  only  a  dollar  impact,  but  a  psycho- 
logical impact  as  well. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
heretofore  we  could  take  funds  out  of 
the  contingency  fund  for  military  pur- 
poses: but  if  I  understand  the  bill  cor- 
rectly, that  no  longer  can  be  done.  I 
would  rather  not  be  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  at  a  time  when  there  is 
such  a  perilous  and  critical  situation  in 
so  many  areas  of  the  world.  This  is  a 
small  amount  of  money  when  measured 
against  the  whole  sum  for  our  national 
security.  So  I  would  rather  not  quarrel 
against  those  who  are  skilled  in  the 
art  of  providing  best  for  our  security  with 
respect  to  that  amount  of  money. 

For  that  reason  I  do  not  believe  the 
amendment  by  our  good  and  distin- 
guished friend  from  Louisiana  should 
prevail.  I  hope,  therefore,  it  will  be  de- 
feated. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU>.  I  associate  myself 
fully  with  what  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  has  said  and  express  the  hope 
the  amendment  will  not  prevail.  The 
times  are  too  critical.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole  has  done  a  good  job. 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  uphold  the 
hand  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution, and  I  would  add  only  one  fur- 
ther point.  Probably  we  are  inclined  to 
forget  that  in  the  field  of  military  equip- 
ment and  accouterments,  depreciation 
takes  place  to  no  less  an  extent  than  in 
any  other  field  of  enterprise  and  Indus- 
try. What  we  have  done  in  the  past  and 
what  we  have  provided  are  always  sub- 
ject to  attrition  and  depreciation  forces. 
I  think  the  additional  money  that  would 
be  provided  if  the  amendment  did  not 
prevail  would  be  a  definite  contribution 
to  our  security. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  wish  to  use  his  time 
now? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     No. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland] . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Senate  should  show  its  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  stand  by  its  own  act 
taken  here  just  a  few  days  ago  in  pass- 
ing a  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
which  was  in  an  amount  decidedly  under 
the  request  of  the  President,  and  which 
in  several  of  its  features  departed  from 
the  request  of  the  President. 

We  have  fought  out  these  issues.  They 
are  the  same  issues  which  were  consid- 
ered in  the  long  debates  on  the  author- 
ization bill.  We  fought  them  out  in 
great  detail,  almost  ad  nauseum.  We 
fought  them  out  in  conference.  Finally, 
we  approved  the  conference  report.  The 
Senate  approved  it  by  a  vote  of  69  to  24. 
In  addition  to  those  voting,  the  Record 
shows  there  were  enough  Senators  stat- 
ing positions  to  make  the  total  73  to  25, 
with  two  positions  not  shown.  The  Pres- 
ident then  approved  the  bill  as  passed. 

Mr.  President,  insofar  as  the  item  of 
military  aid  is  concerned  the  amount  is 
well  under  what  we  provided  last  year. 
Last  year  we  appropriated  $1.8  billion 
for  this  particular  objective.  This  year 
we  were  asked  to  appropriate  $1,885  bil- 
lion, but  instead,  after  long  battling  on 
the  authorization  bill,  we  agreed  to  pro- 
vide $1.7  billion.  The  act  was  passed  in 
that  form  and  that  amount  is  now  in 
the  pending  appropriation  bill. 

There  is  another  important  feature  in 
the  act  which  I  strongly  supported,  as  I 
did  the  amendments  to  cut  the  budget 
proposal  down  to  its  present  size.  I  went 
further  than  that,  as  the  Record  will 
show.  Another  feature  which  I  sup- 
ported is  the  one  which  apparently  is 
being  relied  upon  in  the  proposal  to  cut 
the  authorization  for  this  year,  because  it 
is  provided  that  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees shall  annually  review  the  pro- 
gram during  the  5  years  of  its  existence 
and  shall  take  such  action  as  the  com- 
mittees think  is  proper.    In  the  second 
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and  through  the  fifth  year,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerted,  I  reserve  the  right  to 
review  the  picture  at  these  times  to  see 
whether  then  has  been  good  administra- 
tion, to  see  what  is  the  world  condition 
and  what  are  our  domestic  needs,  and  to 
vote  accordirgly  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Speaking  oi  ily  for  myself,  I  would  not 
feel  I  had  tacen  a  responsible  position 
or  one  in  accc  rd  with  the  prestige  of  the 
Senate  if,  afier  the  Senate  passed  the 
authorization  bill,  which  was  Approved 
on  Septembei'  4,  I  should  vote  to  im- 
pose heavy  cv  ts  with  respect  to  a  money 
bill  before  us  September  15,  as  to  which 
testimony  was  being  taken  even  while 
the  authoriza  ,ion  bill  was  being  debated 
and  was  at  tie  White  House,  before  it 
was  signed.  [  would  not  feel  I  was  liv- 
ing up  to  the  challenge  of  responsibility 
if  I  voted  to  ii  npose  heavy  cuts  this  year, 
when  there  h  not  a  single  indication  of 
any  improver  lent  in  the  situation  since 
the  authorization  bill  was  passed  and 
became  law.  To  the  contrary,  if  there 
has  been  any  change — and  it  is  only  in  a 
general  way  t  lat  it  appears — the  tension 
has  grown  greater  and  the  danger  has 
grown  greate'. 

We  are  not  proceeding  under  hysteria, 
as  has  been  sv  ggested.  I  was  never  more 
deliberate  in  ny  life  than  in  my  feeling 
we  came  to  a  iefinite  figure  for  this  year 
by  voting  for  the  authorization  bill  only 
a  few  days  ag(  >.  with  the  ink  of  the  Presi- 
dent's signatire  hardly  dry  now.  If  we 
are  to  be  responsible,  we  ought  to  stand 
by  that  authorization.  That  is  what  I 
intend  to  do  in  this  matter  which  so 
greatly  affecU  our  foreign  policy  and  our 
defense  program. 

It  seems  tc  me  at  this  time  of  crisis 
if  we  continu  i  the  fight  which  has  been 
going  on  since  the  beginning  of  this 
session  it  wil  indicate  that,  instead  of 
having  the  ability  to  get  together,  to 
form  ranks  and  stand  by  our  own  act 
taken  a  few  c  ays  ago  by  a  large  major- 
ity, we  intend  to  continue  the  fight  on 
up  to  the  time  the  last  dollar  is  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  Preside  it,  I  do  not  think  that  posi- 
tion would  uphold  the  tradition  and 
prestige  of  tie  Senate.  I  am  one  who 
voted  with  tie  Senator  from  Louisiana 
on  both  his  amendments  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  tie  authorization,  and  who 
voted  with  tl:  e  Senator  from  Virginia  as 
to  the  question  of  annual  review  and 
appropriations.  I  am  glad  I  cast  those 
votes  and  I  'eel  that  the  authorization 
bill  was  impioved  by  our  action  follow- 
ing both  of  t  lose  changes,  in  a  substan- 
tial way. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  have  taken 
action  so  sohmnly,  near  the  end  of  the 
session,  so  th  it  we  might  have  the  bene- 
fit of  all  dev(  lopments  in  the  world  sit- 
uation and  ir  our  own  country,  I  think 
it  smacks  cf  irresponsibility  for  us, 
without  any  jmprovement  in  the  situa- 
tion whatevei',  to  propose  to  write  great 
to  the  appropriations  we 
have  just  authorized. 

Mr.  Presidjnt,  my  own  position  will 
the  amendment  offered  by 


be  to  oppose 


my  distinguiiihed  friend,  whom  I  have 


supported  on 


the  floor  not  only  in  respect 


to  the  authorization  this  year  but  also 
at  times  previously,  and  to  vote  to  up- 
hold the  hand  of  the  President  and  the 
hands  of  the  defense  people  who  strongly 
insist  that  we  need  to  use  military  aid 
to  our  allies  in  the  amount  authorized 
and  now  in  the  trending  bill. 

I  invite  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  voted  this  year 
$46.6  billion  for  our  own  defense,  and 
over  a  billion  dollars  for  our  military 
construction.  We  are  talking  here  about 
$1.7  billion  for  the  military  support  of 
our  allies,  whom  we  hope  will  stand 
with  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  shall  be  up- 
holding our  own  position  and  that  of  our 
own  people  if  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  are  financially  stronger  than  many 
of  our  allies.  I  echo  everything  said 
about  the  fine  fighting  qualities  of  the 
Pakistani.  I  have  seen  them  fight.  I 
echo  what  has  been  said  about  the  fine 
fighting  qualities  of  the  Turks.  My  good 
friend  General  Van  Fleet  has  told  me 
how  the  Turks  fought  in  Korea.  I  echo 
what  has  been  said  about  the  fine  fight- 
ing qualities  of  the  Greeks  and  many 
others  of  our  allies. 

I  think  we  should  stand  by  our  own 
acts  and  form  ranks  at  this  time  of 
grave  crisis.  We  should  .stand  by  the 
authorization  bill  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  military  aid  appropriation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  expired.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have 
hstened  very  closely  to  the  arguments 
advanced  by  various  Senators  who  op- 
pose my  amendment,  and  particularly 
those  made  by  my  good  friend  from 
Florida. 

But  what  I  cannot  understand  is  that 
I  cannot  recall  any  great  changes  in  the 
world  situation  since  I  proposed  this 
same  amendment  to  the  authorization 
bill.  At  that  time  many  Senators  who 
now  oppose  this  amendment  were  in 
favor  of  it.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  reason  for  such  changes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  will  provide  $100  million  more 
in  military  assistance  than  the  author- 
ization which  the  Senate  approved  only 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  world  situation  has  not 
changed,  and  let  me  also  add,  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  change. 

As  I  said  only  recently,  I  predict  that 
following  adjournment  of  Congress,  we 
shall  note  that  things  will  improve.  As 
I  pointed  out  during  hearings  on  this 
bill  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, it  appears  to  me  that  these  "emer- 
gencies" confront  our  Government  every 
year  when  the  Congre.ss  begins  consid- 
eration of  foreign  aid  appropriations. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  of  the 
$90  billion-plus  we  have  made  available 
to  our  allies  in  the  past  15  years  over 
one-third  went  for  military  assistance. 
I  wish  I  could  portray  for  my  colleagues 
the  precise  conditions  I  found  in  West- 
ern Europe  when  I  visited  there  last 
year.    I  know  that  most  of  my  colleagues 


would  feel  a  sense  of  shock  if  they  saw 
the  way  that  our  allies  have  been  per- 
mitted to  reduce  their  own  armed  forces. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  good  friend  from 
Idaho  stated  a  while  ago,  when  the 
NATO  Alliance  was  created  we  hoped 
that  eventually  tliis  organization  would 
contain  as  many  as  60  divisions,  with 
the  United  States  furnishing  5 '2  or  6. 

The  overall  figure  has  been  reduced  to 
about  20 '2  divisions,  but  the  United 
States  is  still  in  Europe  with  5*2  divi- 
sions. 

Mr.  President,  the  newspapers  yester- 
day stated  that  although  we  have  5*2 
divisions  in  Europe  the  President  now 
proposes  to  send  45,000  more  young 
Americans  to  Western  Europe  to  assist 
people  who  should  be  forced  to  assist 
themselves. 

In  my  judgment,  our  allies  have  al- 
lowed their  own  defense  efforts  to  dete- 
riorate to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
in  no  position  to  be  of  assistance  to 
American  troops  now  in  Europe.  In 
other  words,  every  American  soldier  now 
in  Western  Europe  is  in  mortal  danger 
because  of  a  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
our  allies  to  live  up  to  their  obliga- 
tion. Yet  we  go  right  ahead  and  provide 
more  and  more  money  for  our  so-called 
allies  who  are  well  able  to  bear  more  of 
this  burden.  We  are.  in  addition,  pro- 
viding more  and  more  manpower  for 
their  use.  This  will  have  the  effect  of 
leading  Europeans  to  believe  that  good 
old  Uncle  Sam  will  continue  to  carry  the 
load,  not  only  moneywise.  but  man- 
powcrwise.  I  believe  that  now  is  the 
proper  time  for  us  to  tell  these  countries 
that  our  Nation  is  tired  of  carrying  the 
full  burden.  We  must  tell  them  that  it 
is  high  time  for  them  to  stop  leaning  on 
us.  I  believe  the  best  and  most  telling 
way  we  can  do  this  is  to  vote  for  the 
reduction  in  military  assistance  that  is 
provided  for  in  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tlje  Senator  from  Louisiana.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  <  after  having  vot- 
ed in  the  negative ) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  I.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
■'nay. '    I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettI  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  GoreI, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  Gruen- 
iNG],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
HartkeJ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  HicKEY],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1,  the 
Senator  from   Missouri    [Mr.   Syming- 
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ton],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  GritenincI.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke].  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  to  attend 
the  Interparliamentary  Conference  in 
Brussels. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  IMr.  GoreI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson  1  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Sy- 
mington]. If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  BRiDGEslis  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. I 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Ooldwatir].  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Fund  and  World  Bank  in 
Vienna. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 
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Miller 
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Morton 
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Mundt 
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Butler 
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Byrd,  Va. 
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Jordan 

Talmadge 
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Long,  Hawaii 
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Thurmond 
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Prouty 

Randolph 
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Sparkman 

Stennls 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Allott 

Goldwater 

Morse 

Bartlett 
Bridges 
Bush 

Gore 

Oruenlng 

Hartke 

Neuberger 

Symington 

Tower 

Capehart 
Chavez 

Hickey 

Johnston 

Yarborough 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

So  Mr.  Ellender's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  2  of  the  bill,  at  line  13,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  words  "For  assistance  au- 
thorized by  section  214(b)  for  construc- 
tion of  the  General  Sikorski  Trade 
School.  Hyzna,  Poland."  and  to  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "At  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  for  an  American  spon- 
sored trade  school  in  Poland." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  13,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
language  commencing  with  the  word 
"For,"  down  to  and  including  the  word 
"Poland,"  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "At  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, for  an  American  sponsored  trade 
school  in  Poland." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  amendm.ent  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  returned  to  the  Senate, 
in  compliance  with  its  request,  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  14) 
saluting  "Uncle  Sam"  Wilson,  of  Troy, 
N.Y..  as  the  progenitor  of  America's 
national  symbol  of  "Uncle  Sam." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  follow- 
ing bills  of  the  House: 

HJl.  2585.  An  act  relating  to  the  credits 
against  the  employment  tax  in  the  case  of 
certain  successor  employers; 

H  Jl.  5852.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  towing  carriage  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Michigan;  and 

HJl.  7057.  An  act  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  terms  "gross  Income  from  min- 
ing" and  "ordinary  treatment  processes  nor- 
mally applied  by  mine  owners  or  operators 
in  order  to  obtain  the  commercially  market- 
able mineral  product  or  products"  to  cer- 
tain clays  and  shale  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning before  December  14.  1959.         : 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6775)  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act,  1916, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  operation 
of  steamship  conferences;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 


disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Bonner,  Mr. 
Garmatz,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Casey,  Mr. 
ToLLEFSON,  Mr.  Ray,  and  Mr.  Mailliard 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia  on  two  re- 
cent occasions  has  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  worsening  economic 
plight  of  the  American  poultry  industry. 

The  situation  has  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions. Poultry  is  selling  in  many 
areas  at  prices  as  low  as  10  cents  per 
pound  against  a  cost  of  production  of 
upward  of  14  cents  per  pound. 

It  does  not  take  an  economist  to  under- 
stand that  the  continuation  of  such  con- 
ditions will  mean  the  destruction  of  the 
American  poulti-y  industry  and  economic 
disaster  for  the  thousands  of  American 
farmers  dependent  upon  it  for  their 
livelihood. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
other  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress concerned  about  the  future  of  the 
industry  sought  to  provide  machinery  for 
relief  by  adding  hatching  eggs  and  poul- 
try to  the  commodities  made  subject  to 
marketing  orders  by  the  recently  enacted 
omnibus  farm  bill.  Unfortunately,  a 
majority  of  the  spokesmen  for  the  indus- 
try opposed  such  a  step  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  wishes,  the  provision  was 
deleted. 

On  August  18,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  outlined  to  the  Senate  his  pro- 
posal for  the  purchase  of  6  to  8  million 
laying  hens  in  breeding  flocks  for  con- 
sumption in  the  school  lunch  program. 
It  was  his  feeling  then  and  it  is  his  feel- 
ing now  that  such  a  course  offers  the 
best  hope  for  immediate  relief  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks  and  my 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
inserted  in  the  Record  on  that  occasion, 
be  printed  at  this  juncture  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  American  Poult«t  Industry 

Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  basic 
economic  fact  that  a  man  In  business  must 
be  able  to  sell  his  products  for  more  than 
it  costs  him  to  produce  them  If  he  Is  to 
stay  In  business. 

It  is  that  fact  which  is  at  the  root  of  the 
dire  economic  straits  In  which  the  American 
poultry  Industry  finds  Itself  today.  Overpro- 
duction has  depressed  the  market  for  poul- 
try below  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
situation  has  become  so  grave  that,  unless 
something  is  done  soon  to  give  the  Industry 
some  relief,  Its  future  will  be  Jeopardized. 

The  problem  Is  of  particular  concern  to 
my  State  of  Georgia,  which  leads  the  Nation 
in  the  production  of  broilers.  The  livelihood 
of  thousands  of  Georgia  farmers  and  their 
famUles  is  dependent  upon  early  and  effec- 
tive action  to  solve  It. 

After  careful  study  of  the  problem,  hfr. 
President.  I  am  convinced  that  any  solu- 
tion must  have  as  Its  basis  the  elimination 
of  the  cause  of  overproduction — the  surplus 
of  laying  hens  In  breeding  flocks.    It  is  out 
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of  that  convict  Lon  that  I  have  recommended 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  immedi- 
ately initiate  studies  leading  to  an  early 
purchase  program  to  buy  from  6  to  8  million 
such  hens  foi  consumption  in  the  school 
lunch  program 

For  the  future  welfare  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry and  thit  thousands  of  Americans  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  It  for  their  existence, 
I  earnestly  hope  such  action  will  be  taken 
at  the  earliest  jossible  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Oiville  L.  Freeman  setting  forth 
my  recommen  latlon  be  printed  herewith  In 
the  body  of  thi  s  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso.  as  fol- 
lows: 

August  17.  1961. 
The  Honorablt  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agricnilture,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  SE:niETART:  As  you  are  aware  one 
of  the  most  c  Istressing  problems  confront- 
ing American  agriculture  today  is  the  wors- 
ening economic  plight  of  the  poultry  indus- 
try. Overprot  uction  has  depressed  broiler 
prices  well  below  the  cost  of  production  and, 
unless  some  epectlve  plan  to >  alleviate  the 
situation  is  devised  and  implemented  soon, 
the  same  or  even  worse  conditions  will  pre- 
vail in  1962. 

Based  on  tie  best  available  information, 
the  estimated  90  million  laying  hens  in 
breeding  flock  i  will  produce  from  8  to  12 
percent  more  broilers  and  layers  next  year 
than  the  mar::et  can  absorb  if  farmers  are 
to  receive  a  suflBcient  return  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. That  fact  makes  it  clear  that  unless 
steps  are  taken  Immediately  to  reduce  the 
number  of  lading  hens  In  breeding  flocks 
and  thereby  eliminate  the  threat  of  future 
overproduction  the  future  of  the  poultry 
industry  will  te  jeopardized. 

I  have  given  long  and  serious  thought  to 
the  problem  and  have  conferred  with 
knowledgeable  authorities  about  it.  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  approach 
offering  the  mast  promise  of  immediately  al- 
leviating the  c  istress  of  the  poultry  industry 
would  be  tor  he  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e 
to  initiate  a  section  32  purchase  program 
to  buy  from  6  to  8  million  laying  hens 
now  in  breed!:  ig  flocks  for  use  in  the  school 
limch  progran  .  I  respectfully  urge  that  the 
Department  or  Agriculture  begin  a  imme- 
diate study  with  a  view  toward  undertaking 
such  a  program  within  the  next  60  days. 

Such  an  ap  >roach  would  have  the  result 
of  reducing  tie  number  of  chicks  available 
for  broiler  production  next  year  as  well  as 
an  inunediate  effect  of  strengthening  cur- 
rent broiler  prices.  It  also  would  permit 
breeding  floci  producers  the  advantage  of 
taking  capital  losses  in  making  their  1961 
tax  returns. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  own- 
ers of  breeding  flocks  would  welcome  such 
a  program  as  an  immediate  means  of  adjust- 
ing their  proc  uctlon  more  In  balance  with 
demand  and  of  stabilizing  the  poultry  mar- 
ket. I  am  St  re  they  recognize,  as  do  we. 
that  nothing  but  disaster  can  result  from 
prolonged  cor  tinuation  of  present  condi- 
tions within  tlie  poultry  Industry. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
Is  essential  t  lat  speedy  action  be  taken 
and  I  shall  be  deeply  grateftil  for  a  report 
on  whatever  steps  are  taken  in  this  connec- 
tion. My  staff  and  I  are  at  your  service  for 
the  developme  it  of  any  data  which  may  be 
needed  In  conjunction  with  your  considera- 
tion of  this  matter. 

personal  regards,  I  am, 


With  kindest 
Slncerel] , 


Hkrman  E.  Talmaogc 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  28,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  reiterated  his  recommendation 
for  a  hen  purchase  program.  He  also 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  will  be 
necessai-y  for  Congress  to  investigate  the 
practice  of  vertical  integration  which  is 
responsible  for  the  overproduction  which 
is  destroying  the  ixjultry  industiT-  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
statement  and  of  the  accompanying  ar- 
ticle, which  I  had  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  that  time,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   article   were  ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Pot,T.TRT  Prices 

Mr.  Talmadce.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
month  the  Junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
dire  economic  circumstances  In  which  the 
American  poultry  Industry  flnds  Itself  as  the 
result  of  overproduction.  In  those  remarks, 
I  outlined  my  recommendation  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  act  to  afford  Immediate 
relief  to  the  industry  through  the  purchase 
of  6  to  8  million  laying  hens  for  consump- 
tion In  the  school  lunch  program. 

The  underlying  reason  for  the  overproduc- 
tion which  has  depressed  the  poultry  indus- 
try is  a  practice  known  in  the  trade  as  verti- 
cal integration — an  arrangement  through 
which  large  feed  manufacturers  subsidize  in- 
creased poultry  production  without  regard  to 
the  relationship  between  supply  and  demand. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Georgia.  Mr.  President,  that  Congress  sooner 
or  later  is  going  to  have  to  look  into  this 
practice  and  the  effect  it  is  having  upon  the 
agricultural  economy  of  the  Nation. 

The  problem  was  placed  in  perspective  by 
Farm  Editor  Harold  Joiner,  of  the  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  Journal  in  his  column  appearing  in  the 
Simday,  August  27,  issue  of  that  paper.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  text  of  It  be  printed  herewith  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

"POULTRT      PRICES     CONTINUE     TO     FaLL,     SOME 
LOOKINO  FOR  V  3.  CONTROLS 

"(By  Harold  Joiner) 

"There  have  been  some  serious  charges 
made  before  a  congressional  committee  re- 
cently concerning  the  important  poultry  in- 
dustry of  this  Nation  and  the  Southexst  has 
look»«d  on  with  watchful  eyes. 

"For  this  Is  bread  and  butter  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons  In  Georgia  and  the 
surrounding  States.  The  Georgia  Crop  Re- 
porting Service  has  Just  issued  its  annual 
survey  of  1960  cash  income  from  the  farm. 

"And  as  could  be  expected,  commercial 
broilers  contributed  the  largest  percentage 
of  the  total  cash  income.  The  21.6  percent 
of  the  income  is  nearly  twice  the  share  of 
the  next  commodity. 

"So  It  stands  to  reason  the  poultrymen,  the 
processors,  and  everyone  else  connected  with 
the  Industry  is  concerned  with  the  charges, 
brought  on  by  the  record  low  prices. 

"It  stems  from  this  business  of  integra- 
tion of  the  industry,  something  that  has 
concerned  many  agricultural  leaders  for  some 
years  now.  Farmers  in  the  beginning  sur- 
rendered part  of  their  initiative  and  say-so 
by  allowing  the  processor  or  the  feed  dealer 
or  some  other  representative  share  in  the 
production  management  because  they  were 
going  to  handle  the  marketing  end. 

"We  have  so  often  said.  In  this  corner,  that 
marketing  of  Georgia  farm  products  is  one 
of  the  most  vital  concerns  today.    But.  this 


Is  a  place  to  use  caution.  The  marketing 
should  come  through  the  farmers  them- 
selves. 

"To  surrender  the  marketing  at  this  time 
could  lead  to  something  similar  to  that 
which  has  plagued  the  chicken  farmers  in 
the    State    and    around    the    Nation. 

"It  has  been  generally  conceded  for  many 
months  now  that  the  feed  dealers  who  have 
furnished  contracts  to  the  broiler  grower 
have  been  only  breaking  even  or  have  been 
losing  money  on  the  broilers. 

"Now  anyone  knows  that  a  businessman 
does  not  lose  money  on  some  deal — not  more 
than  once.  But  these  same  dealers  have 
been  continually  placing  the  chickens  on  the 
farm. 

"So  they  have  been  making  money  on  the 
feed  then.  This  is  their  only  chance  at  a 
profit  and  few  people  can  believe  they  are  In 
the  business  only  to  give  the  man  a  chance 
to  grow  chickens. 

"But  the  price  of  chickens  continues  to 
suffer,  going  down  to  lower  records.  The 
grower  cannot  survive  in  a  squeeze  that  has 
threatened  him  for  many  months,  but  now 
threatens  his  dealer  who  is  also  feeling  the 
squeeze. 

"Once  again  it  Is  the  giant  in  the  Industry 
who  Is  feeling  the  least  pinch.  Maybe  It  is 
because  they  have  guarded  against  such  a 
moment  by  building  toward  It.  Then  maybe 
it  Is  an  attempt  to  drive  the  little  man  out. 
some  of  the  poultry  people  have  said. 

"Georgians  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  out- 
come. Many  people  see  a  control  of  some 
kind  in  the  next  few  months  as  the  Govern- 
ment begins  to  police  the  industry  during  a 
time  when  trouble  abounds. 

"It  Is  another  example  of  what  can  happen 
If  the  farmers  themselves  do  not  keep  at 
least  a  sharing  hand  in  the  selling  of  their 
own  'stuff.' 

"If  there  Is  evidence  of  any  attempt  to 
drive  the  lliile  feed  dealer  from  the  scene 
then  every  Georgian  should  be  concerned  for 
it  could  be  an  indication  of  things  to  come  in 
other  agricultural  pursuits.  Let  the  authori- 
ties deal  with  the  responsible  persons  or 
clear  their  name  once  and  for  all. 

"Georgia  and  the  Southeast  have  a  great 
stake  In  the  broiler  problem  and  the  quicker 
the  solution  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  her 
citizens." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
deterioration  of  the  situation  prompted 
Georgia's  able  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture. Hon.  Phil  Campbell,  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  southern  leaders  In  the  poultry 
Industi-y  in  Atlanta  last  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 12.  At  that  session,  these  leaders 
took  a  new  look  at  the  situation  and 
drafted  a  proposed  amendment  to  Fed- 
eral farm  law  which  they  feel  will  rem- 
edy it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
letter  I  have  received  from  Commissioner 
Campbell  about  the  meeting,  the  text  of 
the  proposed  amendment  drafted  by 
those  In  attendance,  and  the  list  of  those 
who  were  present  for  the  meeting,  and 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  providing  what 
is  contained  in  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2559)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  as  reenacted  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreements 
Act  of  1937,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Talmadce, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Foresti-y. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Department  or  AoRicui.TTTmK, 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  September  13  1961. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadce. 
Senator,  State  of  Oeorgia, 
Senate  Office  Bui\€ing, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Herman:  Enclosed  is  an  amendment 
to  the  1961  farm  bill,  proposed  by  the 
broiler  Industry  of  the  Southern  States,  to 
bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  chaotic 
price  situation  that  has  prevailed  for  several 
months  at  a  dally  loss  of  $145,000  per  day  in 
Georgia  alone. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  for  the 
authorization  of  market  orders  primarily 
for  quotas  or  set-asides  to  reduce  supplies 
in  order  to  effectuate  an  upward  trend  of 
price  without  Government  price  fixing  or 
Government  subsidies  to  the  broiler  growers 
as  paid  to  the  basic  crop  producers  of  the 
United  States. 

Also  enclosed  is  a  list  of  those  present  at 
the  southwlde  meeting  held  on  September 
12  in  the  Georgia  Department  of  Agriculture 
Building  in  Atlanta,  with  a  special  commit- 
tee of  one  representative  from  each  State 
being  appointed  to  draw  this  proposed 
amendment.  You  wiU  note  commissioners 
of  agriculture  being  present  along  with  In- 
dustry groups.  Commissioners  not  present 
were  highly  sympathetic  to  the  proposal  but 
were  unable  to  adjust  their  schedules  for 
the  meeting. 

An  all-out  effort  by  the  Industry  will  be 
made  at  this  session,  before  adjournment,  to 
have  this  amendment  passed  out  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee.  I  am  certain 
that  you  could  be  of  great  help  if  you 
would  Immediateiy  begin  contacting  mem- 
bers of  these  committees  and  explain  to 
them  the  dire  need  for  this  action.  Other- 
wise all  independenu  in  the  broUer  indus- 
try will  be  bankrupt  and  very  soon  there 
will  be  only  three  or  four  large  feed  con- 
cerns managing  the  broiler  Indtjstry  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Ttie  loss  from  the  consequences  of  such 
in  Georgia  would  be  equivalent  to  the  loss 
annually  in  Georgia  of  the  entire  tobacco, 
peanut,  and  hog  enterprises.  Gross  sales  of 
broilers  In  Georgia  equal  these  three, 

I  urge  once  again  that  you  give  every 
possible  assisUnce  by  contacting  the  Agri- 
culture C<»nmlttees  In  order  to  save  the 
broiler  industry  oT  the  United  States  from 
bankruptcy. 

Yours  trixl|_ 

Phil  Campbell. 


tl_ 


PaOPOSEB  AMENDMtNT  TO  FEDHIAL  LEOISLA-nON 

Add  to  section  B<c)  a  new  subsection  (20) 
to  read: 

"(20)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  national  or  regional  orders  ap- 
plicable to  broilers  and,  or  broiler  hatching 
eggs  (and  the  products  thereof)  may  be  is- 
sued after  consultation  and  consideration  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  broiler  indus- 
try, pursuant  to  this  subsection  containing 
one  or  more  of  the  following  terms  and  con- 
ditions, and  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion 7.  no  others: 

"(a)  Limiting,  or  providing  methods  for 
the  limltaUon  of  the  total  quantity  of 
broilers  that  may  be  produced  and /or  the 
total  quantity  of  broiler  hatching  eggs  that 
may  be  produced,  marketed,  purchased,  or 
set  for  hatching  purposes  during  any  speci- 
fied period  or  periods  so  as  directly  to  burden, 
obstruct  or  affect  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce In  broilers,  broiler  chicks,  or  broUer 
hatching  eggs,  or  the  production  thereof. 

"(b)  Allotting,  or  providing  methods  of 
allotting,  the  quantity  of  broilers  that  may 
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be  produced  and/or  the  number  of  broiler 
hatching  eggs  that  any  producer,  handler, 
or  hatchery  may  produce,  handle  or  hatch 
during  any  specified  period  or  periods  under 
a  uniform  rule  based  upon  the  number  pro- 
duced, handled  or  hatched  in  such  prior 
period  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
representaUve  to  the  end  that  the  total 
quantity  to  be  produced,  handled  or  hatched 
during  any  specified  period  shall  be  appor- 
tioned equitably. 

"(c)  Orders  authorized  by  subsection  6, 
paragraphs  A,  B,  C,  D.  and  I. 

"(d)  Such  other  orders  as  the  Secretary, 
only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
broiler  industry,  shaU  deem  necessary. 

"(e)  Each  order  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  contain: 

"(1)  As  to  orders  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (D)  of  this  subsection, 
the  recommendation  of  the  broiler  Industry. 

"(2)  Provisions  protecting  the  interest  of 
all  persons  directly  affected,  including  the 
equitable  proration  in  any  reduction  la 
the  production,  handling,  and  marketing  of 
broiler  hatching  eggs  and  the  products 
thereof,  to  the  end  that  aU  directly  affected 
Interests  shall  share  the  reduction  equitably. 

"(3)  Provisions  relating  to  the  marketing 
of  reduced  production  of  broiler  hatching 
eggs.  Including  the  equitable  marketing  at 
competitive  prices,  to  the  end  that  the  mar- 
keting of  the  reduced  production  shall  not 
disrupt  the  orderly  marketing  thereof  nor 
deprive  any  person  of  his  equitable  supply 
of  broUer  chicks. 

"(4)  The  period  or  periods  that  the  order 
shall  remain  of  force  and  affect,  provided 
that  each  order  shall  be  effective  for  not 
less  than  1  calendar  year  unless  terminated 
as  otherwise  provided  herein. 

"(f)  Each  order  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  may  contain.  In 
addition  to  other  provisions,  the  following: 

"(1)  Provisions  for  recognizing  and  apply- 
ing variable  conditions  and  factors  and  to 
provide  for  the  suspension,  termination,  re- 
instatement, or  any  combination  thereof,  of 
the  order  tinder  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  order  may  provide. 

"(2)  Provisions  for  adjustments  In  the 
order  and  its  application  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  events  that  materially  affect  the 
broiler  Indtistry  and  the  order  and  its  ap- 
plication. 

G.  The  following  shall  be  applicable  to 
each  order  pursviant  to  the  provision  of  this 
subsection : 

1.  "DirecUy  affected"  and  "broUer  Indus- 
try," as  used  herein,  shall  mean  broiler 
hatching  egg  producers,  broUer  hatching  egg 
hatcheryman,  broiler  growers,  broiler  proc- 
essors and  feed  dealers  and  manufacttuers 
having  a  direct  financial  interest  in  the 
growing  or  production  thereof. 

2.  Any  referendvun  hereunder  shall  be 
conducted  and  held  by  the  county  ASC 
committee  and  the  committee  shall  deter- 
mine those  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
referendum,  as  provided  in  the  order. 

3.  In  any  referendum,  aU  persons  direct- 
ly affected  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote,  but 
no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than 
one  vote  even  though  he  may  be  directly 
affected  in  more  than  one  category. 

4.  Each  order  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  specified  in  the  order  and  after 
approval  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  those 
voting  in  the  referendum  held  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  order  by  those  directly  af- 
fected. 

5.  At  any  time  subsequent  to  6  months 
from  the  effective  date  of  an  order  and  upon 
petition  of  not  less  than  10  percent  of  those 
directly  affected  by  and  operating  under  the 
order,  filed  with  the  Secretary,  it  shall  be 
mandatory  upon  the  Secretary  to  call  a  ref- 
u'endum  (to  be  held  within  30  days  from 
the  filing  of  the  petition)   to  terminate  the 


order.  If  the  vote  thereon  is  at  least  50  per- 
cent in  favor  of  termination,  the  order  shall 
be  terminated  instanter  without  further  ac- 
tion. 

6.  Any  order  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  suspended  by 
operation  of  law  upon  order  of  the  Admin- 
istrator that  the  Agricultural  Econcnnist  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
have  determined  that  for  a  period  of  90 
consecutive  days  immediately  prior  thereto 
that  the  average  at  the  farm  price  for 
iM-oilers  has  been  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  125 
percent  of  the  average  cost  of  production 
diu-ing  such  period.  Such  suspension  shall 
remain  of  force  and  effect  until  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  have  determined  In  a  like 
manner  that  for  a  like  period  the  average  at 
the  farm  price  for  broilers  has  been  less 
than  125  percent  of  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
duction, or  under  such  other  conditions  as 
the  order  may  provide. 

7.  In  any  order  hereunder  consideration 
shall  be  given  to: 

(1)  Current  quantities  available. 

(2)  Current  and  anticipated  economic 
stability  of  the  broiler  industry. 

(3)  Available  and  anticipated  feed  sup- 
plies. 

(4)  Current  and  anticipated  supplies,  de- 
mands, and  surpluses. 

(5)  Other  relevant  factors. 

8.  Any  committee,  advisory  board  or  ad- 
ministrative body  created,  authcnized  or  ap- 
pointed hereunder  shall  be  composed  of 
members  of  the  broUer  industry  and  the 
membership  thereof  shall  be  equitably  ap- 
portioned frtrni  all  segments  of  the  affected 
broiler  interests. 

Persons  in  Attendance  at  Soutresn  Re- 
gional   PoTJL'niT    Meeting,    Atlanta,    Ga., 

Seftembek  12,   1961 

L.  Y.  Ballentine,  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, Raleigh,  N.C. 

W.  P.  Moss,  commissioner  of  agriciUture, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

A.  M.  Upshaw,  Mocksville  Feed  Mills,  Inc.. 
Mocksville.  N.C. 

Stan  MarshaU,  Marshall  Farms,  Belton. 
S.C. 

H.  R.  HoUaday,  HoUaday's  Hatchery,  Cen- 
tral. S.C. 

Charles  C.  MlUer,  Miller  Poultry  h  Feed 
Co.,  Piedmont,  Ala. 

John  H.  Livingston,  North  Alabama  Poul- 
try Co-op,  AlbertvUle,  Ala. 

Henry  Tilford,  Jr.,  Dixie  Grain  Co.,  Sbelby- 
vlUe,  Tenn. 

Mays  Montgomery,  Dixie  Home  Feeds,  Ath- 
ens, Ala. 

C.  W.  Parks,  Cotton  Producers  Association, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  W.  Brooks,  Cotton  Producers  Associa- 
tion, Atlanta,  Ga. 

Shelley  Massey,  Alabama  Flotu'  Mills,  De- 
cattir,  Ala. 

E.  O.  Creel,  Alabama  Flour  Mills,  Decatur, 
Ala. 

H.  D.  Smith,  University  of  Mar3rland,  Col- 
lege Park,  Md. 

Edward  Covell,  Jr.,  WUlis  it  Son  (repre- 
senting Delaware),  Easton,  Md. 

Webb  Eassell,  Mt.  Hermon  Hatchery,  Salis- 
bury, Md. 

Paul  A.  CroU,  Carolina  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.. 
Federalsburg,  Md. 

Henry  Koerber,  Harry  Koerber.  Inc.,  De 
Funlak  Springs,  Fla. 

G.  M.  Williams,  Florida  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Joe  Ray,  Arkansas  Livestock  Board,  Ar- 
kansas. 

Lex  Klllebrew,  Arkansas  Poultry  Federa- 
Uon,  Uttle  Rock,  Ark. 

Cecil  H.  Payne,  Payne's  Hatchery.  Morton. 
Miss. 
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E.    C.    CoEipton,    Virginia    State    Poultry 
Federation,   ^tanardsvllle,  Va. 

Robert  N.  Seville,  Lovet  Mills,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 

H.  E.  Oa  ey,  Lovet  Mills.  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

L.  Reeder  Tucker,  Trl-County  Hatchery. 
Royston.  Ga. 

T.  T  Foliier,  Dahlonega  Hatchery,  Ath- 
ens. Ga. 

Julius  Bisiiop,  Bishop's  Hatchery,  Athens, 
Ga. 

Roy  M.  Dtrr,  Durr  Matchery.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

John  P.  Rodewolt,  Rodewolfs  Poultry 
Farm.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Ablt  Mas8<iy,  Georgia  Poultry  Federation, 
Gainesville,    3a. 

Bob  Martin,  South  East  Poultry  &  Egg 
Association,  Decatur,  Ga. 

R.  J.  Park,  Tennessee  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Njshvllle,  Tenn. 

Curtis  Collier,  Poultry  &  Egg  National 
Board,  Atlai  ta,  Ga. 

Blanton  Smith,  Blanton  Smith  Hatcher- 
ies, Inc..  NaAhvlUe,  Tenn. 

Leon  Carter,  Tennessee  Egg  Co.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Smith  Johnston,  J.  H.  Johnston  Co.,  Wood- 
stock, Oa. 

Paul  J.  Divls,  Southern  Empire  Egg  Farm, 
DouglasvilU  ,  Ga. 

Joe  Fech  «1,  Western  Hatcheries,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Aubrey  I.  PUgrim,  Pilgrim  Mills.  Pitts- 
burg, Tex. 

Max  P.  >^  ard,  Georgia  Poultry  Federation, 
Gainesville,  Oa. 

Tom  Anendale,  Arrendale's.  Clarksville, 
Ga. 

Ralph  White,  Georgia  Poultry  Processors 
Association,  Gainesville,  Oa. 

R.  C.  Bamberg,  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, Alabakna. 

Phil  Campbell,  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, Oeorgjia. 

Members  of  special  committee  appointed 
at  Southern  Regional  Poultry  meeting,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  September  12,  1961: 

Georgia,  (Fullus  Bishop;  Florida,  O.  M.  Wil- 
liams; Alabama,  John  Livingston;  Missis- 
sippi, Cecil  Payne;  Tennessee,  Henry  Tlll- 
ford;  Nortli  Carolina,  A.  M.  Upshaw;  South 
Carolina,  Mtan  Marshall;  Maryland,  Webb 
Cassell;  Vl;ginla,  C.  C.  Compton;  Texas,  Jo- 
seph Pechiel;  Delaware,  Edward  H.  Covell, 
Jr. 

Mr.  TAJiMADGE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  it 
is  the  hope  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  th  at  the  Agriculture  Committees 
of  both  the  Senate  and  House  will  meet 
before  the  end  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Cong  ress  and  consider  what  imme- 
diate legislative  steps  can  be  taken  to 
save  the  American  poultry  industry. 
The  junioi  Senator  from  Georgia  pledges 
his  wholehearted  efforts  toward  that  end. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Georgia  also 
urges  the  American  Poultry  Industry  to 
get  behind  his  proposal  for  a  hen  pur- 
chase program,  and  all  the  farmers  and 
organizations  concerned  to  so  express 
themselvei  both  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives Who  represent  their  respective 
States  and!  districts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TAIJMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUN  PHREY.  I  wish  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  in  this  pro- 
posal. I  CDmmend  him  for  taking  the 
leadership  In  it.  I  assure  him  of  my 
wholehearti  !d  support  and  cooperation. 
It  is  absolutely  vital  that  what  he  pro- 


poses be  done.  It  will  be  a  very  helpful 
program  in  connection  with  the  program 
of  food  for  relief  purposes,  the  school 
lunch  program,  and  many  other  pro- 
grams. The  program  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  lend  itself  to 
economic  results  which  will  be  good  for 
the  producers. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  served  with 
him  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  He  has  always  been  dili- 
gent in  looking  after  the  interest  of 
farmers.  I  think  the  proposal  to  buy 
from  6  million  to  8  million  breeder  hens 
for  the  school  lunch  program  would  have 
the  most  inmiediate  results  in  curtailing 
overproduction,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  food  could  be  used  by  the  children 
in  the  school  lunch  program  who  need  it 
so  urgently. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  in  support  of  his  proposal.  It 
is  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  interest  to 
my  State.  I  have  done  all  that  I  know 
how  to  do.  as  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  done.  I  approve  of  his  sug- 
gestion. I  sincerely  hope  that  some  ac- 
tion may  be  taken  along  the  line  he  has 
suggested. 

The  poultry  industry  has  never  had 
any  support  from  the  Government.  It 
has  been  on  its  own.  Now.  due  to  con- 
ditions which  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned, it  finds  itself  in  extreme  difficul- 
ties. It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  in  the  coimtry.  I  think  there 
is  every  justification  for  drastic  action 
to  be  taken  at  this  time.  I  believe  that 
if  such  action  is  taken.  It  will  prove  to 
have  been  temporary,  and  that  the  dif- 
ficulty will  be  overcome. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  who  has  always  been 
zealous  in  protecting  the  interests  of 
poultry  farmers  and  the  farmers  gen- 
erally throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Senator's  State  of  Arkansas  waa 
exceptionally  well  represented  at  the  At- 
lanta meeting,  which  was  called  by  Com- 
missioner Campbell. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  much  interested  in  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia.  We  in  Virginia  are 
deeply  concerned  over  this  problem.  We 
do  not  produce  as  much  (>oultry  as  is 
produced  in  Georgia,  but  we  are  an  im- 
portant producing  State.  I  am  sure  Vir- 
ginia was  represented  at  the  conference. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Virginia  was  in- 
deed well  represented. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  rather  ironic 
that  as  the  gross  national  product  moves 
to  an  alltime  high,  estimated  to  be,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year,  about  $550  bil- 
lion, and  with  the  producer  income  of 
the  Nation  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $400 
billion,  the  producers  of  poultry  face 
bankruptcy. 

Certainly  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  prevent  that  hardship, 
not  only  because  it  will  be  doing  justice 
to  those  v.ho  are  engaged  in  that  phase 


of  agriculture,  but  because  If  the  poul- 
try producers  are  forced  to  go  out  of 
business,  the  time  will  come  when  eggs 
will  sell,  as  they  did  in  World  War  I,  for 
5  or  10  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  eminently  correct.  The 
Senate  has  under  consideration  at  pres- 
ent a  bill  involving  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  for  many  nations  all  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  What  we  are  primarily 
seeking  at  present  is  to  have  purchased 
some  6  million  or  8  million  breeder  hens 
for  use  in  the  school  lunch  program,  be- 
cause we  believe  that  that  action  will 
do  much  to  save  the  broiler  industry, 
which  is  on  the  threshold  of  bankruptcy 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  taking  the  lead  in  the 
fight  for  the  poultry  producers  of 
America.  My  State  is  vitally  concerned 
in  this  industry.  The  Industry  has  been 
in  a  bad  economic  State  for  some  time. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  assure 
him  that  I  shall  do  evenrthing  in  my 
power  to  assist  him  in  bringing  to  fruition 
the  program  which  he  suggests  and 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Atlanta 
meeting.  I  do  not  know  of  any  persons 
who  are  more  in  need  of  more  assistance 
in  the  marketing  of  their  product  than 
are  the  poultry  producers. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator,  if  he  does  not 
already  know  it.  that  the  distinguished 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  his  State, 
the  Honorable  L.  Y.  Ballantine,  was 
present  at  the  meeting  which  drew  up 
the  program  we  are  submitting  to  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator's  aid  in  any 
legislative  matter  is  always  most  accept- 
able. I  am  grateful  indeed,  as  I  am  sure 
the  poultry  farmers  of  the  Nation  are 
grateful,  for  his  support. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  able  junior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia for  the  fine  step  he  has  taken  to  help 
to  remedy  the  plight  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry, not  only  in  his  own  State  of 
Georgia  and  my  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, but  all  the  other  States  which  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  problem. 

I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
serving  with  the  able  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  when  we  drafted  and  drew  up 
the  last  farm  bill.  As  he  has  stated,  the 
poultry  industry  did  not  ask  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  marketing  agreements  at 
that  time.  I  believe  that  is  a  correct 
statement. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  correct. 
Indeed,  the  Senator  and  I  sat  through 
the  hearings,  hour  after  hour,  and  the 
position  of  the  poultry  industry  then,  by 
and  large,  was  that  they  did  not  want 
marketing  orders.  But  subsequent  to 
that  I  believe  they  changed  their  minds. 
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Mr.  JORDAN*.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. We  went  to  that  question  specifi- 
cally. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    We  did.  Indeed. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  We  attempted  to  learn 
if  the  poultry  people  wanted  to  and  would 
corns  under  such  an  order,  and  their 
answer  was  tha(t  they  did  not  wish  to 
do  .so. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Now  they  have  reached 
the  point  where  they  need  some  relief. 
As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  out- 
lined, if  we  can  secure  a  program  to  pur- 
chase large  numbers  of  breeder  hens, 
that  will  immediately  cut  the  crop  of 
baby  chicks. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Such  a  program 
would  be  responsive  in  a  matter  of  weeks, 
whereas  the  other  program  would  re- 
quire months  before  the  legislation 
would  appear  on  the  books. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  associate  myself  with 
everything  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  said  and  offer  him  every  assistance 
in  his  effort  to  carry  the  program  through 
to  a  succes.sful  conclusion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  member  of  that  committee  who  has 
been  more  diligent  and  more  persever- 
ing in  his  efforts  to  aid  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia.  I 
wish  to  commend  him  for  the  stand  he 
has  taken  and  for  his  excellent  leader- 
ship, over  a  long  period  of  time,  in  be- 
half of  the  poultry  industry.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  he  is  in  a  strategic 
position,  and  certainly  he  has  exercised 
in  fine  fashion  his  powers  there.  Not 
only  is  he  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  but  he  rep- 
resents a  State  which  leads  in  the  pro- 
duction of  poultry  in  the  Nation.  Geor- 
gia outstrips  by  far  all  the  other  States 
in  the  production  of  poultry.  I  believe 
the  statistics  show  that  Alabama  and 
Arkansas  run  a  neck-and-neck  race, 
year  after  year,  for  second  place  in  the 
production  of  poultry. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  greatly 
concerned  about  this  problem.  I  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
at  the  time  when  the  agricultural  bill 
was  under  consideration  here.  I  regret 
very  much  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
us  then  to  take  action  on  this  matter. 

But  certainly  the  time  for  us  to  act 
on  it  has  come  now.  I  assume  that  in 
other  States  the  situation  is  similar  to 
that  in  Alabama,  namely,  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  production  of  poultry  is  by 
the  small  fanners. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Most  of  the  farm- 
ers in  Alabama  produce  poultry  as  a  side- 
line, in  addition  to  producing  field  crops. 

What  has  been  happening  throughout 
the  counti-y.  I  am  sure,  is  that  the  small, 
independent  farmer  producers  of  poul- 
try products  have  been  squeezed  out,  and 
they  simply  cannot  continue. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes,  they  have  be- 
come vertically  integrated  by  means  of 
contracts  with  the  large  feed  mills,  which 
virtually  have  turned  the  small  farmers 
into  hired  hands. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  that  certainly 
has  been  done  by  the  large  feed  mills. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes.  They  are 
virtually  absorbing  the  market  all  over 
the  country,  in  their  efforts  to  sell  their 
feed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  the  situation 
is  also  very  bad  insofar  as  the  small  in- 
dependent producers  in  the  communities 
are  concerned,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  producing  layers  or  broilers  or  other 
types  of  poultry.  In  any  case,  they  are 
being  squeezed  out. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  contribution  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  made. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  very  much  for  his 
support.  I  know  that,  as  always,  it  will 
be  highly  effective. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield,  so 
that  we  may  have  the  third  reading  of 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
time  I  may  yield,  without  losing  the 
floor,  so  that  the  bill  may  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9033)  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9033)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Madam  President 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President, 
at  this  time  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  ex- 
cellent leadership  and  his  untiring  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  poultry  Industry. 
I  also  wish  to  commend  him  highly  for 
his  major  part  in  the  plan  he  has  out- 
lined here  today.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  industry  that  is  as  great  a  friend 


to  the  housewife,  in  contributing  more 
food  for  less  money. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes,  poultry  is  the 
cheapest  farm  commodity  today,  and  it 
is  the  cheapest  foodwi  the  world. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  As  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  pointed  out,  the  poul- 
try industry  is  now  facing  bankruptcy 
and  ruin,  and  within  a  short  time  the 
housewife  could  well  face  a  situation 
in  which  she  would  have  to  pay  much, 
much  more  than  a  fowl  is  really  worth, 
according  to  the  ordinary  standards,  in- 
asmuch as  now  she  is  paying  much  less. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes.  Broilers  are 
now  selling  for  far.  far  less  than  the 
price  for  which  they  sold  in  the  worst 
days  of  the  1931  depression. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  can  testify  to  that 
from  actual  exp>erience.  I  remember 
buying  them  during  the  depths  of  the 
depression.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
almost  with  a  sense  of  giiilt  that  we  pur- 
chase choice  fowls  in  the  grocery  stores 
at  such  low  prices — prices  which  many 
of  us  realize  mean  far  less  than  a  living 
wage  for  the  producers. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
his   contribution    and   for   his   support. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  desire  to  congratu- 
late my  distinguished  colleague  on  his 
statement,  and  to  associate  myself  with 
all  he  has  said. 

The  poultry  industry  is  vital  to  the 
economy  of  the  State  we  have  the  honor 
to  represent  here.  However,  it  has  never 
been  in  a  more  desperate  predicament 
than  the  one  it  is  in  today.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  for  some- 
time been  purchasing  some  poultry  for 
the  school-lunch  program 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  I  commend 
my  colleague  for  that,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  through  his  leadership  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  began  to  do  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  surrender 
my  part  in  the  program,  in  favor  of  the 
one  suggested  by  my  colleague,  because 
the  purchase  of  the  hens  will  do  a  great 
deal  more  to  curtail  the  overproduction 
of  poultry  than  would  the  purchase  of 
broilers,  which  only  encourages  the  pur- 
chase of  more  eggs  and  the  hatching, 
of  the  eggs  and  the  production  of  still 
more  broilers. 

I,  too,  have  received  a  letter  from  our 
very  able  State  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, Mr.  Campbell,  and  the  resolution 
appended  to  it. 

I  assure  my  colleague  that  if  he  intro- 
duces any  proposed  legislation,  even  at 
this  late  hour  in  the  session,  I  shall  con- 
tribute in  every  way  I  can  to  vmdertake 
to  advance  it,  although  I  realize  the 
practical  difficulties  in  undertaking  to 
enact  it  into  law  at  this  time.  But  cer- 
tainly if  there  is  any  segment  of  agri- 
culture that  at  this  moment,  is  entitled 
to  the  tender  and  sympathetic  consider- 
ation of  the  Department  of  AgricvUture, 
it  is  the  poultry  industry. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.    I  commend  him  for 
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his  always  Effective  leadership  in  behalf 
of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation.  I  do  not 
think  any  other  Member  of  the  C<»i- 
gress  over  the  years  has  contributed  as 
much  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  as 
has  my  dismngulshed  colleague,  particu- 
larly in  his]  position  of  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Hii  assistance  is  always  invalu- 
able on  any  issue. 

Of  course  I  Join  with  him  in  his  com- 
ment that  \%  is  difficult  to  get  proposed 
f  this  nature  passed  by  both 
time,  so  late  in  the  ses- 
nly  way  that  could  possibly 
uld  be  for  the  poultry  pro- 
ughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  I  the  country  Immediately  to 
take  up  arrjis  and  contact  their  Senators 
and  Representatives.  In  that  way  there 
would  be  some  remote  possibility  of  hav- 
ing such  a  measure  enacted  into  law  at 
this  session,  with  the  result  that  they 
could  obtain  relief  through  a  program  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  purchase 
breeder  her^s.  In  my  opinion,  that  offers 
the  possibility  of  some  relief  in  connec- 
tion with  tie  problems  the  poultry  pro- 
ducers face  today. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President, 
again  I  cocimiend  my  distinguished  col- 
league for  his  suggestion;  and  I  urge  it 
on  the  Deriartment  of  Agriculture,  for. 
as  he  has  said,  it  is  the  only  step  which 
could  be  taken  at  this  point  in  the  ses- 
sion that  holds  out  any  definite  possi- 
bility of  affbrding  them  relief. 

Mr.  TAIM/BGE.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


"Ul^CLE   SAM"  WILSON 

Mr.  KEi^TING.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  14  was 
sent  to  cor  ference.  I  have  cleared  with 
the  leadership  the  matter  of  bringing 
it  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may 
the  title  of  the  resolution  be  stated? 

The  PFESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  ir  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
state  the  concurrent  resolution  by  title. 

The  Lecslative  Clerk.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  14)  sa- 
luting "Uncle  Sam"  Wilson,  of  Troy. 
N.Y..  as  th»  progenitor  of  America's  na- 
tional sym  )ol  of  "Uncle  Sam." 

Mr.  KE\TING.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  6  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passe  1  an  amended  version  of  Sen- 
ate Conciirrent  Resolution  14.  The 
other  body  saw  fit  to  amend  this  resolu- 
tion in  sp  te  of  strong  and  convincing 
historical  e  i^idence  presented  to  the  Fed- 
eral Charters.  Holidays,  and  Celebrations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  July  11.  1961. 

For  several  years  citizens  of  Troy,  N.Y., 
have  worke  d  with  ever-increasing  energy 
to  establisl  that  city's  claim  to  the  sym- 
bol of  Uncle  Sam.  The  people  of  Troy 
have  been  rreatly  aided  in  this  endeavor 
by  New  York  Representatives  Leo 
O'Brien  ar  d  Carlton  King,  as  well  as 
former  Rei  resentative  Dean  Taylor.  In 
addition,  I  know  we  in  New  York  ap- 


preciate the  assistance  and  fine  coopera- 
tion received  from  Members  of  C<mgress 
representing  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire. 

Based  on  the  testimony  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  pass 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  14  with- 
out amendment.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, because  of  an  objection  by 
a  Member  of  Congress  from  Indiana, 
amended  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
14  to  eliminate  reference  to  the  birth- 
place of  Samuel  Wilson  and  to  his  later 
life  in  Mason,  N.H. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee overwhelmingly  substantiates  the 
fact  that  Samuel  Wilson  lived  in  Arling- 
ton, Mass.,  and  Mason,  N.H.  The  record 
is  extremely  clear  on  these  two  points. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  years 
in  which  Samuel  Wilson  lived— 1766  to 
1854 — are  included  in  the  resolution  and 
thereby  it  is  clearly  established  that  the 
Samuel  Wilson  saluted  by  the  Congress 
is  the  Samuel  Wilson  who  lived  in  Ar- 
lington. Mass..  and  Mason,  N.H..  and 
finally  in  Tr(«f,  N.Y.,  where  he  gained 
the  inunortal  name  of  "Uncle  Sam." 
Nevertheless,  in  order  to  ptiss  this  res- 
olution at  this  time  and  recognize  our 
national  symbol  properly,  I  think  the 
Senate  at  this  time  should  concur  in  the 
House  amendments.  Congressional  ac- 
tion has  been  delayed  long  enough. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  agree  to  the  House  amendments  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  14.  In  so 
doing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  recognize  Uncle  Sam  Wilson  of  Troy, 
N.Y..  as  the  progenitor  of  America's  na- 
tional symbol  of  "Uncle  Sam. " 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Senator  should  wish  to  reconsider 
"Uncle  Sam."  but  if  he  wishes  to  do 
so,  I  shall  not  interpose  any  objection 
at  this  stage;  but  I  hope  it  does  not  mean 
that  "Uncle  Sam"  will  be  laid  to  rest. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  purpose  of  this 
motion  is  to  rejuvenate  "Uncle  Sam." 
This  concurrent  resolution  was  sent  to 
conference  and  we  have  sent  for  the  pa- 
pery from  the  House.  We  are  in  the 
process,  I  hope,  of  concurring  in  the 
House  amendments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  what 
niethod  has  the  Senator  decided  to  use 
to  rejuvenate  "Uncle  Sam"?  Is  he  old? 
•Mr.  KEATING.  Uncle  Sam  is  a  great 
name  in  our  history,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  He  gained  his  fame  in  Troy, 
M.Y..  and  the  purpose  is  to  say  so  in 
a  legislative  way. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Has  there  not  been 
some  controversy  as  to  where  the  man 
lived  whose  initials  gave  rise  to  the  ex- 
pression "Uncle  Sam"  as  standing  for 
this  country? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  true,  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee  decided  to  conduct 
hearings  on  the  question.  The  commit- 
tee sat  for  2  days  and  had  extended 
hearings,  taking  the  testimony  of  his- 
torians and  other  witnesses.  Many  wit- 
nesses were  heard.  The  concurrent 
resolution  as  it  passed  the  Senate  had 
in  it  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  Uncle 
Sam  had  lived  for  a  time  in  Mason. 
N.H.  When  it  went  to  the  House  side 
there  was  some  controversy  as  to  whether 


that  was  so,  but  the  House  finally  en- 
acted the  concurrent  resolution  In  the 
same  form  except  that  it  struck  out  the 
words  "Mason.  New  Hampshire."  and 
a  reference  to  Arlington,  Mass.  That 
action  made  it  very  unacceptable  to  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  resolution  had  to  be  sent  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point?  I  would 
like  to  throw  a  little  more  light  on  the 
subject  for  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  facts  are  that 
Samuel  Wilson,  who  was  the  real  person 
from  whose  name  the  traditional  char- 
acter "Uncle  Sam  "  was  derived,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  overwhelming  and  uneon- 
troverted  testimony,  was  bom  in  1766  In 
what  is  now  West  Cambridge,  Mass.  In 
1780.  when  the  boy  was  14  years  old.  the 
family  moved  to  the  little  hamlet  of 
Mason.  N.H..  where  the  family  contin- 
ued to  reside,  and  Samuel  Wilson  lived 
in  Mason.  N.H..  from  the  time  he  was  14 
years  old  until  he  was  34  years  old.  at 
which  time  he  and  his  brother  went  to 
Troy.  N.Y.,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life.  There  his  kindly  personality 
and  his  fine  traits  of  character,  which  he 
had  acquired  during  his  residence  in 
Mason.  N.H..  made  him  universally  loved 
and  respected,  and  caused  the  legend  to 
arise  which  has  depicted  through  the 
years  the  picture  of  Uncle  Sam. 

A3  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  in  the 
town  of  Mason.  N.H..  today,  the  house  in 
which  he  spent  his  boyhood.  And  those 
formative  years  from  the  age  of  14  until 
he  was  34  years  old.  He  was  educated 
in  schools  of  Mason.  TTie  house  in  which 
he  lived  is  very  carefully  preserved  in  the 
town  of  Mason.  N.H.,  and  my  people  In 
that  section  of  New  Hampshire  are  proud 
of  the  State's  contribution. 

When  the  matter  was  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  Senate,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ke.'vting  I  and  his  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl  were  both 
most  kindly  and  courteous.  Evidence 
was  received,  and  it  W8is  established  that 
if  the  man  whose  memory  is  being  cele- 
brated by  Troy.  N.Y..  Is  the  genuine 
character,  then  certainly  he  must  be  the 
one  who  came  from  Mason.  N.H..  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  the  resolu- 
tion which  went  to  the  House. 

In  the  House,  certain  Members  from 
other  States — and  in  deference  to  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  I  will  not  mention 
which  States — questioned  whether  this 
was  the  real  Uncle  Sam  and  implied  that 
they  had  a  candidate.  However,  they 
did  not  attempt  to  prove  it  or  get  it  into 
the  resolution  either  in  the  Senate  or  the 
House,  but  they  did  succeed  in  striking 
the  reference  to  Mason,  N.H. 

When  the  resolution  came  back,  in 
the  absence  of  my  senior  colleague  [Mr. 
Bridges].  I  was  responsible  for  having 
the  motion  made  that  the  Senate  not 
concur  and  that  conferees  be  appointed, 
of  which,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
leadership,  I  was  one. 

But  we  are  up  against  this  situation: 
A  celebration  will  be  held  in  Troy,  N.Y., 
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within  48  houre  commemorating  this 
man.  Governors  of  States  will  be  there. 
To  hold  the  resolution  up  by  sending  it 
to  conference,  even  though  my  people 
feel  strongly  about  it.  I  am  sure  would 
not  be  the  coui-teous  or  proper  thing  to 
do. 

After  all,  New  Hampshire,  which  has 
given  so  many  characters  in  history  to 
other  States,  has  a  reputation  which 
docs  not  need  to  be  bolstered  by  having 
its  name  included  in  the  resolution.  I 
am  sure  my  people  would  not  wish  me  to 
delay  enactment  of  the  resolution,  be- 
cause we  want  to  join  the  people  of  Troy, 
N.Y..  and  the  two  distinguished  Senators 
from  New  York. 

After  all.  our  folks  in  New  Hampshire 
were  strolling  under  the  spreading  elms 
of  our  colleges  and  schools  when  the 
States  from  which  those  representatives, 
who  succeeded  in  deleting  reference  to 
Mason,  N.H..  from  the  resolution,  came 
were  nothing  but  howling  wildernesses. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  shall  not  op- 
pose the  motion  to  discharge  the  con- 
ferees and  concur  with  tlie  House.  I  am 
very  proud,  however,  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  mention  the  connection 
of  Mason,  N.H. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  May  I  reply  before  I 
yield  further? 

What  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  said  is  100  percent 
accurate.  Mason.  N.H.,  I  regret,  is  not 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  resolution, 
but  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  fact 
that  Mason  had  a  place  in  Uncle  Sam's 
life.  This  is  the  man  who  was  born  in 
1766  and  who  died  in  1854.  It  is  the 
same  Sam  Wilson  who  lived  for  a  number 
of  his  formative  years  in  Mason.  N.H. 
He  could  not  have  had,  if  he  had  been 
living  today,  a  more  diligent  advocate 
than  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  first  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  his  magna- 
nimity, as  well  as  his  confidence  in  the 
greatness  of  his  State,  that  has  caused 
him  to  be  willing  to  have  the  reference 
to  the  city  or  town  of  Mason.  N.H., 
eliminated  from  the  resolution. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
has  again  recounted  details  from  the  life 
of  Samuel  Wilson.  I  was  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  life  of  Samuel  Wilson, 
for  within  the  past  few  months  I  have 
read  an  article  in  a  magazine,  the  name 
of  which  escapes  me  at  the  moment, 
which  carried  the  entire  story  of  the 
life  of  Samuel  Wilson,  very  closely  paral- 
leling what  the  Senator  has  stated.  In 
addition,  there  were  shown  some  markers 
which  had  been  placed  at  the  last  resting 
place  of  Samuel  Wilson  and  his  wife. 
The  markers  apparently  were  somewhat 
recent  in  origin,  but  according  to  the 
records  of  the  church  or  of  the  cemetery 
where  he  is  now  taking  his  last  long  rest, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  grave  did 
include  the  last  mortal  remains  of 
Samuel  Wilson, 


The  only  reason  why  I  have  asked  the 
question  about  this  subject  at  all  is  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  very 
remarkable  discovery  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Keating]  undertook  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  yesterday,  which 
I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  know  that  this  discovery  in  regard  to 
Samuel  Wilson  cannot  all  be  attributed 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  for  I 
know  it  is  shared  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  others.  Therefore, 
I  shall  not  oppose  the  motion. 

However.  Mr.  President.  I  have  suf- 
fered somewhat  a  loss  of  confidence  in 
my  distinguished  friend  from  New  York 
as  an  explorer  and  discoverer.  Yesterday 
he  undertook  to  go  beyond  the  bounds 
of  any  monumental  revelations  or  geo- 
graphical discoveries  which  are  in  the 
realm  of  science.  He  went  far  beyond 
Christopher  Columbus,  in  discovering  a 
new  world:  far  beyond  Marco  Polo,  the 
first  to  penetrate  the  Orient  and  live 
with  the  Chinese;  beyond  Einstein's  con- 
tributions to  splitting  the  atom;  and  be- 
yond the  more  recent  valuable  contribu- 
tion of  Dr.  Salk  in  preparing  a  vaccine 
to  deal  with  polio. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  undertook  in  a  speech,  which  was 
expressed  in  most  learned  terms  and 
contained  some  very  misleading  quota- 
tions from  the  Supreme  Court,  to  prove 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
had  been  unconstitutional  for  the  last 
200  years.  That  is  a  conclusion  with 
which  I  cannot  agree.  While  I  respect 
the  Senator's  great  ability,  his  under- 
taking to  discover  that  the  Senate  has 
been  illegal  for  the  last  two  centuries  be- 
cause it  has  been  operating  under  rules 
which  he  said  were  wholly  and  com- 
pletely unconstitutional,  was  what  led 
me  to  ask  the  question  I  propounded 
when  the  Senator  brought  up  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  my  friend  from  Georgia. 
I  shall  not  try  to  debate  the  speech  of 
yesterday.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
the  resolution  with  regard  to  "Uncle 
Sam"  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject we  were  discussing  yesterday. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
Senator's  respect  for  the  relics  of  the 
past  and  for  the  great  events  which 
have  transpired  in  other  years  perhaps 
would  cause  him,  as  he  considers  the 
nobility  of  the  life  of  Samuel  Wilson,  en- 
riched as  it  was  by  association  with  the 
I>eople  of  New  Hampshire,  to  modify  his 
views  that  the  Senate  has  been  uncon- 
stitutional during  and  since  the  period 
when  Samuel  Wilson  was  achieving  his 
great  distinction. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  my  friend  from 
Georgia  will  read  carefully  the  remarks 
I  made,  he  will  find  that  the  uncon- 
stitutionality started  only  with  the  opin- 
ion of  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  in  connection  with  the  two-thirds 
rule  limiting  debate.  Before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  centuiy  we  did  not  have  any 
such  rule  in  the  Senate.  Contrary  to 
the  words  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
I  have  not  said  the  Senate  has  been  un- 
constitutional for  200  years,  but  only 
for  something  like  40  or  50  years. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator's  facts 
are  a  little  awry,  because  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  was  no  limitation  whatever  on 
debate  in  1817. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  So  long  as  there  was 
no  limitation  whatever  a  majority  could 
not  work  its  will,  and  therefore  the  thesis 
of  the  Senator  would  be  that  the  Senate 
was  unconstitutional  because  of  that. 
The  rule  goes  back  to  1789  when  the 
first  Senate,  I  believe,  assembled. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  believe  we  shall 
have  ample  opportunity  to  develop  that 
in  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  hoping  the 
Senator  would  not  attempt  to  develop 
it  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ml".  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  happy 
to  have  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  give 
us  the  historical  dissertation  on  the  life 
of  Samuel  Wilson.  I  appreciate  the  ob- 
jectivity with  which  they  approach  this 
historical  subject,  because  not  long  ago 
in  the  Senate  I  was  much  disturbed  by 
an  inaccuracy  with  respect  to  a  certain 
matter  of  a  more  current  nature.  I  say 
this  in  all  good  nature,  because  I  have 
already  spoken  to  the  colleague  to  whom 
I  am  about  to  refer  in  regard  to  the 
question. 

The  senior  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young]  some  time  ago.  when 
Roger  Maris  had  "belted"  a  couple  of 
balls  out  of  the  ballpark,  either  in  New 
York  at  the  Yankee  Stadium  or  at  some 
other  place,  stood  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  indicate  that  Roger  Maris  was 
the  product  of  North  Dakota. 

I  observe  that  my  good  friend,  the 
able  and  distinguished  and  competent 
junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK].  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, is  the  Presiding  Officer  and  can- 
not reply.  For  this  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful, and  the  rules  of  the  Senate  ought 
not  all  be  changed,  I  will  say.  for  in  this 
instance  they  ought  to  be  maintained. 
I  wish  to  make  the  Record  clear,  since 
we  are  establishing  from  where  these  il- 
lustrious characters  of  American  life 
come,  that  Roger  Maris  is  a  product  of 
Minnesota. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Holland  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh.  oh.  (Laugh- 
ter.! In  case  Mr.  Maris  does  not  break 
the  home  run  record,  we  shall  be  willing 
to  share  some  of  that  sad  moment  with 
North  Dakota.  In  case  he  should  hit  61 
home  runs,  we  wish  to  have  the  Record 
manifestly  clear  that  his  family  still 
lives  in  Hibbing,  Minn. 

He  is  really  a  Minnesotan.  He  got  his 
start  in  Mimiesota.  He  may  have  wan- 
dered a  bit  in  North  Dakota,  but  his 
great  prowess  as  an  athlete  and  as  a 
great  player  on  the  invincible  New  York 
Yankees  surely  must  be  attributed  to 
his  days  in  the  great  North  Star  State 
of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  gathered  some- 
one might  have  a  word  of  response. 
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Mr.  BURpICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  SenatorTyield? 

Mr.  HUl|lPHREY.  I  do  not  have 
control  of  tlie  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEAiriNG.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  frien^  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BUBDICK.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  fromi  the  State  of  Minnesota  that 
we  acknowledge  that  Roger  was  born  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUN!PHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  BUIDICK.  In  his  formative 
years  Roger  lived  in  Grand  Forks  and 
in  Fargo.  He  attended  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  in  Fargo.  He  engaged 
in  the  American  Legion  baseball  pro- 
gram with  my  son.  So  in  the  years 
which  really  coxmt  he  was  in  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  HUM  PHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sena toi  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  accurate 
in  terms  of  the  years  Mr.  Maris  spent 
in  North  Dakota,  but  for  my  friends 
who  are  not  acquainted  so  intimately 
with  the  Ni)rth  Dakota-Minnesota  geog- 
raphy I  wish  to  say  that  Grand  Porks, 
N.  Dak.,  his  a  real  claim  to  greatness 
because  it  ;s  next  to  East  Grand  Forks. 
Minn.  ILjughter.J  That  is  just  across 
the  river. 

Fargo,  N  Dak.,  has  its  claim  to  great- 
ness becau  le  it  is  just  across  the  river 
from  Mooriead,  Minn.     [Laughter.] 

The  real  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Roger  Mar  5  never  could  have  been  in 
Grand  Fori  s  or  Fargo  if  he  had  not  been 
born  in  Hitbing. 

The  mos;  important  years  of  his  life 
are  the  ones  right  now.  I  imderstand 
the  pay  is  ( ;ood,  and  that  as  a  ballplayer 
he  is  super  t). 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Pi  RESIDING  OFFICER;-  The 
Senator  fntm  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Before  we  forget,  let 
us  say  a  word  for  Mickey  Mantle. 
[Laughter.! 

Mr.  HUlk  [PHREY.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEiiTING.  I  should  like  to  get 
some  actio  i  on  the  resolution  for  "Uncle 
Sam."    Tl  en  we  can  take  up  baseball. 

Mr.  BUILER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEA  TING.    I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  have  listened  to  the 
discussion  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
It  seems  tc  me  that  Minnesota  once  had 
Roger  Mar>s,  and  North  Dakota  once  had 
Roger  Ma:  is,  but  now  New  York  very 
firmly  has  him. 

Mr.  KEi^TING.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  appreciate  having  him,  too. 
We  are  gla<  I  to  have  him. 

Mr.  HUIiIPHREY.  We  are  glad  to  do 
anj-  little  thing  we  can  for  the  Senator. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  KR^TING.  It  is  not  the  first 
thing  that  my  distinguished  friend  has 
done  for  N(  !w  York.  I  want  him  to  know 
that  we  are  always  friendly. 

Mr.  HUa  [PHREY.  We  presented  New 
York   wittT  Skowron   from   Miimesota, 


Blanchard  from  North  High,  Minn.,  and 
Elston  Howard,  who  once  lived  in  Duluth. 
Minn.  I  do  not  know  how  the  New  York 
Yankees  would  win  without  players  f  rcwn 
the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Or  without  the  Twin- 
Cities  team.  We  are  glad  to  have  them 
in  the  league. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
question  that  enters  my  mind  is.  What 
would  Minnesota  do  for  someone  to  speak 
so  eloquently  of  her  position  and  her 
athletes  today  if  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota had  not  been  bom  in  South  Da- 
kota?    [Laughter.! 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

"(At  this  point  Mr.  Burdick  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OflBcer.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  have  all  had  very 
good  fun.  But  I  do  not  think  Uncle  Sam 
needs  either  to  have  a  baseball  bat,  to  be 
lost  in  debate  on  rule  XXII,  or  any  one 
of  om-  great  Middle  Western  States  to 
attest  fui-ther  to  his  statui-e.  My  col- 
league from  New  York  has  most  skill- 
fully and  expertly  piloted  through  the 
Judiciary  Committee  the  bill  which  we 
both  sponsored. 

I  wish  to  pay  a  special  tribute  and 
state  our  joint  deep  appreciation,  which 
we  shall  never  forget,  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]. 
Those  who  are  not  Senators  cannot  un- 
derstand the  devotion  of  a  community 
to  a  personality.  Today  will  be  a  great 
historic  day  in  Troy.  N.Y.,  if  the  bill  is 
passed,  as  it  seems  likely  to  be.  The  peo- 
ple of  Troy  feel  deeply  on  this  subject. 
They  have  Uncle  Sam  marching  clubs. 
People  at  conventions  wear  the  Uncle 
Sam  uniform  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
tradition. 

While  we  enjoy  the  fun,  we  should  not 
miss  some  of  the  solemnity  of  this 
moment.  This  is  a  great  figure.  We  are 
very  proud  of  the  figure  as  having  been 
born,  in  its  symbolic  sense,  in  ovir  State. 
Troy,  N.Y.,  will  burst  with  pride  today, 
and  I  am  delighted  that  my  colleague  has 
been  able  to  achieve  success  in  this  field. 
Especially  I  know  that  we  are  both  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton]  for  his  assistance  in 
something  that  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
so  many  New  Yorkers. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  and  join  with  him  in  grati- 
tude to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton]  and  to  his  colleague 
for  the  way  In  which  they  have  helped  us 
to  expedite  the  measure. 

I  am  not  sure,  after  all  the  Interven- 
tion, whether  the  Senate  has  agreed  to 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  rescind  the  vote  by  which  Senate  Con- 
,  current  Resolution  14  was  sent  to  confer- 
ence and  conferees  v/ere  appointed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


READERS  DIGEST  ATTACK  ON  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittees  Subcommittee  on  Statistics.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  and  interested  In 
any  criticism  of  the  statistics  gathered 
and  issued  by  our  Goverrmient. 

The  statistics  which  measure  the  Na- 
tions  labor  force  are  among  the  most 
important  data  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment produces.  They  have  become, 
over  the  years,  a  principal  tool  of  ana- 
lysts and  ofiBcials  in  government  and  pri- 
vate organizations  who  need  to  analyze 
the  conditions  in  the  Nation's  labor 
markets,  especially  the  size  of  and 
changes  in  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment. They  provide  a  basis  for  men  of 
diverse  interests  and  views  to  analyze 
the  past,  current,  and  future  trends  in 
this  important  aspect  of  the  performance 
of  our  economy. 

People  from  the  academic  area,  from 
business,  labor,  and  many  other  groups 
have  appeared  before  our  subcommittee 
and  have  testified  that  our  statistics  are 
the  best  in  the  world  without  any  ques- 
tion and  by  a  wide  margiru 

Periodically  these  data  have  been  the 
subject  of  criticism — a  flow  of  criticism 
which,  as  the  Joii^t  Economic  Committee 
observed  some  years  ago,  "seenis  to  vary 
directly  with  the  level  of  unemploy- 
ment— as  the  number  of  persons  report- 
ed out  of  work  increases,  the  criticism 
mounts,  and  generally  to  the  effect  that 
the  figure  is  too  low " — "Employment 
and  Unemployment,  Report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Unemployment,"  81st 
Congress,  2d  session.  Document  No.  140, 
page  55. 

Now  an  entirely  different  kind  of  at- 
tack upon  these  data  has  appeared  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  James  Daniel,  entitled 
'Let's  Look  at  Those  'Alarming'  Unem- 
ployment Figures."  published  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Reader's  Digest — Mr. 
Daniel  Is  listed  as  a  roving  editor  of  this 
magazine.  Mr.  Daniel  charges  that  the 
official  figures  on  unemployment  have 
been  systematically  manipulated  and 
changed  over  the  past  20  years  or  more, 
so  as  to  pi-ogressively  raise  the  amount 
and  proportion  of  unemployment  re- 
vealed by  the  monthly  survey  of  the 
labor  force,  and  to  play  down  the  rise  in 
employment.  Mr.  Daniel  lays  the  blame 
for  this  prolonged  juggling  of  the  data  on 
unemployment  upon  tiie  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
Mr.  Daniels  article  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<  See  exhibit  1.) 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  charges  made 
against  the  unemployment  data,  and  in 
particular  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, are  serious  ones.  Questions  are 
raised  not  only  as  to  the  accuracy,  com- 
pleteness, or  usefulness  of  the  present 
unemployment  and  employment  statis- 
tics but  also  as  to  the  honesty  and  integ- 
rity of  the  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  their  collec- 
tion, processing,  and  publication.  This 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Statistics  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  of  which 
subcommittee  I  have  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing as  chairman.  The  subcommittee,  as 
well  as  the  full  committee,  has  evinced  a 
continuing,  close  interest  in  the  Govern- 
ment's statistical  programs,  particularly 
the  data  on  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment, since  the  establishment  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  under  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  These  data 
have  been  the  subject  of  investigation 
and  hearings  by  the  committee  a  num- 
ber of  times.  Indeed,  at  the  present  time, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statis- 
tics has  underway  a  study  of  employment 
and  unemployment.  We  have  always 
welcomed  criticism  or  suggestions  for 
improvements  in  Government  statistical 
programs.  The  committee  has  made  a 
number  of  recommendations  which  have 
resulted  in  past  improvements  in  our 
statistics,  particularly  those  relating  to 
employment  and  unemployment.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  I  expect  that  the 
subcommittee  will  invite  Mr.  Daniel  to 
appear  before  the  subcommittee  when  it 
holds  hearings,  probably  in  December, 
and  we  will  be  Interested  in  finding  out 
what  documentation  he  can  pi-ovide  for 
his  serious  charges. 

The  immediate  reaction  of  those  who 
have  worked  for  years  with  the  person- 
nel of  our  statistical  agencies,  has  been 
a  complete  and  vigorous  rejection  of  Mr. 
Daniel  s  charges  against  the  integrity  of 
the  Government's  statisticians.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  attitude  is  a  letter  from 
Vincent  P.  Ahearn,  managing  director  of 
the  National  Sand  k  Gravel  Association, 
for  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  attachments 
to  Mr.  Ahearn'B  letter  to  DeWitt  Wal- 
lace, editor  of  Reader's  Digest;  and  a 
memorandum  izrepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  on  the  subject  "Com- 
ments on  September  1961  Reader's  Di- 
gest Article — Let's  Look  at  Those 
Alarming  Unemployment  Figures,'  "  by 
James  Daniel,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  3  and  4.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  addition  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
cluded with  the  above  the  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post,  Septem- 
ber 14.  1961,  entitled  "Unemployment 
Statistics"  in  which  comment  is  made  on 
Mr.  Daniel's  article. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  &.) 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  its 
staff  have  worked  closely  for  years  with 
the  personnel  of  the  various  statistical 
agencies  of  the  Government,  including 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  which  Mr. 
Daniel  attacks.  We  have  always  had 
high  respect  for  the  integrity,  ability,  and 
dedication  to  the  public  service  exhibited 
by  the  statisticians  and  economists  in 
these  agencies.  The  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Dr.  Ewan  Clague,  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  statisticians 
and  public  servants,  and  we  all  have  high 
respect  for  his  ability  and  integrity.  I 
might  point  out,  as  indicated  in  the  ma- 
terials I  have  inserted  in  the  Record, 
that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  does 
not  now  have  complete  jurisdiction  over 
this  series,  and  until  about  18  months  to 
2  years  ago  it  had  no  administrative  con- 
trol over  these  data.  Other  agencies 
were  responsible,  so  these  charges  in- 
volve also  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the  Office 
of  the  President — not  merely  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  as  Mr.  Daniel  in- 
dicates. 

An  attack  upon  the  integrity  of  out- 
standing public  servants  in  these  several 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
a  serious  matter,  and  the  issue  is  a  com- 
pletely nonpartisan  one.  Regardless  of 
political  views,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
FMDrtance  to  have  accurate  and  complete 
information  about  employment  and  un- 
employment which  are  the  subject  of 
both  (3overnment  and  private  policy  de- 
cisions. 

Exhibit  1 

Let's  Look  at  Those  Alarming  Unemploy- 
ment Figures 

(By  James  Daniel) 

For  months  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics has  been  pouring  out  a  stream  of 
doleful  figures  depicting  the  worst  "unem- 
ployment crisis"  in  the  United  States  since 
the  great  depression  of  the  1930's.  Almost 
daily  some  administration  official  tells  us 
that  nearly  7  percent  of  our  labor  force  is 
out  of  work.  Meanwhile,  Congress  has 
passed  one  emergency  spending  bill  after 
another  on  the  ground,  in  part  or  in  whole, 
that  it  will  help  employment.  (It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  legislation  will  add  $18  bil- 
lion to  the  annual  cost  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  the  next  few  years.) 

All  this  unemployment  news  out  of  Wash- 
ington provides  excellent  fodder  for  the  Com- 
munist line,  of  course.  Said  the  Communist 
Worker  recently,  "Only  in  the  Socialist  [read 
Communist]  countries  are  there  no  crises, 
no  mass  layoffs,  no  unemployment.  Only 
when  socialism  is  adopted  in  the  United 
States  will  such  crises  be  done  away  with." 

Clearly,  the  time  has  come  to  take  a  close 
look  at  the  real  facts  behind  the  unemploy- 
ment headlines. 

Fact  No.  1  is  this:  The  unemployment 
"crisis"  rests  on  the  credibility  of  the 
monthly  unemployment  report  released  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Through  the 
years  the  definitions  and  methods  used  by 
BLS  to  obtain  its  figures  have  steadily  been 
altered  to  magnify  the  unemployment 
problem. 

The  U.S.  unemployment  total  is  not  an 
actual  count  but  an  estimate  obtained 
through  a  "probability  sample"  akin  to  a 
public-opinion  poll.  Once  a  month  550 
part-time  Census  Bureau  enumerators  visit 
35,000  households  selected  as  representative 
of  the  United  States  economically,  geo- 
graphically and  socially.  They  ask  a  few 
questions  such  as,  "How  many  people  here 


want  a  Job?"  They  list  as  "employed"  all 
residents  over  14  who  had  a  Job  the  previous 
week;  as  "unemployed"  those  not  working 
the  week  before  but  looking  for  work;  and 
as  "not  in  the  labor  force"  those  not  working 
and  not  looking  for  Jobs.  On  the  average, 
each  answer  is  multiplied  by  1.400  to  •'in- 
flate" the  sample  to  correspond  with  the 
size  of  the  U.S.  population. 

Originally,  a  person  was  classed  as  "look- 
ing for  work"  only  if  he  actually  looked. 
Then,  in  the  1930's,  it  was  decided  that  this 
was  unfair  to  nonlookers,  because  they  were 
discouraged  by  the  lack  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties. In  1940,  therefore,  Washington  started 
classifying  anybody  who  wanted  a  Job  as 
"looking  for  work,"  even  if  he  said  he  had  not 
looked  because  he  was  sick  or  "guessed"  that 
no  work  was  available. 

These  Inactive  unemployed  were  separately 
Identified  until  1945.  The  BLS  gave  up 
making  any  distinction  between  active  and 
inactive  unemployed,  and  encouraged  enu- 
merators to  classify  non-lookers  as  unem- 
ployed rather  than  Irritate  interviewers  by 
asking  further  questions.  This  gave  enu- 
merators free  rein  to  use  their  own  dis- 
cretion as  to  how  many  persons  in  a  house- 
hold who  were  not  at  work  were  actually 
unemployed. 

With  such  encouragement  from  the  top, 
It  Is  no  wonder  that  enumerators  have  be- 
come Increasingly  skillful  at  finding  hid- 
den unemployment.  In  the  1940  decennial 
census  the  actual  head  count  of  the  entire 
country  turned  up  noticeably  less  unemploy- 
ment than  BLS  was  reporting.  In  1950  the 
regular  census  takers  found  20  percent  less 
unemployment  than  BLS  enumerators. 

In  1954  even  more  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  attitudes  of  the  enu- 
merators can  cause  a  rise  In  the  number  of 
unemployed  came  to  light.  That  year  BLS 
revamped  Its  field  forces,  dispersed  the  house- 
holds to  be  Interviewed  over  a  larger  sample 
area,  and  gave  Its  new  enumerators  Intensive 
training  in  sniffing  out  elusive  cases  of  mar- 
ginal and  occasional  workers  who  could  be 
classified  as  unemployed.  In  their  first 
month  the  new  polling  personnel  found  3,- 
100,000  Americans  out  of  work,  while  the 
old  enumerators  found  only  2,400,000 — a 
difference  of   700,000   or   22   percent. 

Since  the  two  groups  agreed  on  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  working,  the  22-percent 
spread  between  the  unemployed  figures 
was  wholly  attributable  to  the  greater  zeal 
of  the  new  enumerators  In  classing  border- 
line cases.  BLS  kept  the  more  efficient 
new  enumerators,  let  the  others  go. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  BLS  "unem- 
ployed" label  now  covers  a  number  of  cate- 
gories In  which  the  unemployment  result* 
from  personal  choice  or  at  least  Is  not  de- 
pendent on  "economic  factors  beyond  the 
Individual's  control."  So  classified,  for  ex- 
ample, are:  persons  temporarily  unable  to 
work  at  their  Jobs  because  of  labor  disputes 
In  other  Industries:  persons  who  have  quit 
their  Jobs  to  try  to  Improve  their  economic 
status;  persons  who  have  quit  from  dis- 
satisfaction and  have  become  floaters;  per- 
sons looking  for  part-time  or  temporary  Jobs 
to  earn  pin  money;  persons  who  are  actually 
unable  to  work,  but  who  nevertheless  try 
to  find  employment;  seasonal  workers  re- 
entering the  labor  market  at  the  opening 
of  the  period  of  seasonal  activity;  anybody 
who  has  obtained  a  Job  to  start  within  the 
next  30  days. 

A  review  of  the  last  20  years  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics'  curious  operations 
makes  It  clear  that  the  claimed  rise  In  un- 
employment from  recession  to  recession  has, 
to  a  large  extent,  been  engineered.  And 
now  the  process  of  Juggling  statistics  to 
show  progressive  deterioration  In  the  U.S. 
economic  system  Is  about  to  move  another 
step  forward:  under  study  In  Washington 
are  strongly  backed  proposals  to  count  as 
unemployed   persons   working   less   than   40 
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hours  a  weekd  or  working  at  less  than  top 
grade  and  sal  try. 

Why  such  a  bureaucratic  compulsion  to 
classify  peopU  as  unemployed?  The  answer 
Is  this:  Under  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
the  Federal  (Government  committed  Itself 
to  a  policy  of  promoting  maximum  employ- 
ment and  of  si  stting  forth  such  levels  of  em- 
ployment as  ire  needed  to  carry  out  the 
policy.  Consequently,  the  worse  unemploy- 
ment grows — 3r  can  be  made  to  appear — 
the  easier  it  In  to  push  Uncle  Sam  into  new 
Federal  spenc  Ing  programs  and  nev  con- 
trols over  the  economy. 

Fact  No.  2:  U.S.  unemployment  statistics 
cannot  be  coiapared  with  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

News  storiei  frequently  state.  "While  the 
United  State!  worries  about  finding  Jobs 
for  its  five  million  unemployed,  the  concern 
of  most  othe  •  industrialized  nations  is  to 
find  enough  workers  to  fill  empty  Jobs." 
But  In  Brltair  ,  France,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
the  Netherlai  ds,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and 
Sweden  (coui  tries  with  lower  reported  un- 
employment lates  than  the  United  States), 
the  ofQclal  re  )ort  of  persons  out  of  work  is 
obtained  thrc  ugh  an  actual  count  of  per- 
sons who  have  registered  themselves  as 
looking  for  work  in  order  to  collect  unem- 
ployment compensation.  These  individuals 
must  report,  jometlmes  daily,  at  government 
employment  igencles  to  prove  their  avail- 
ability to  tal:e  a  Job.  In  these  countries 
"marginal  an  1  occasional  workers."  such  as 
housewives,  children  and  old  people,  are 
generally  excluded  from  consideration.* 

Last  May,  vhen  U.S.  newspapers  headlined 
"5  Million  Americans  Out  of  Work,"  E>r.  8ey- 
moTir  Wolfbeln,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor,  tolfl  the  New  York  Times:  "If  we 
applied  the  same  measuring  rod  as  Europe, 
our  unemplopred  would  be  3  million."  If 
Britain  used  our  system,  according  to  a  re- 
cent study  reported  by  the  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  her  unemployment 
flgrure  would  double.  In  1959  Sweden  gave 
the  U.S.  metsurlng  plan  a  1-month  trial. 
Sweden's  unemployment  almost  trebled. 

Comparlsois  with  the  Soviet  Union  are 
Impossible.  In  1930,  with  the  abolition  of 
unemplo3rmei  t  insurance  and  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  forced  and  assigned  labor,  the 
U.S.S.R.  "solv  »d"  its  unemployment  problem 
simply  by  ceasing  to  report  any  statistics. 

Fact  No.  3:  The  United  States  has  a  fine 
employment  itory  to  tell,  but  it  goes  largely 
untold. 

Since  Worn  War  II,  the  United  States 
has  been  passing  through  what  might  be 
called  a  secot  d  Industrial  revolution.  This 
Is  a  revolutlot  of  increased  productivity,  and 
It  has  drasti(ally  affected  the  distribution 
pattern  of  the  U.S.  working  force.  Since 
1947,  manufacturing  output  has  gone  up 
60  percent,  with  only  a  10-percent  increase 
in  the  numbsr  of  workers  required.  Farm 
production  ha  s  soared  to  even  greater  heights 
In  spite  of  a  5  0-percent  decline  in  the  nvun- 
ber  of  farmworkers. 

The  slack  tas  been  taken  up  by  a  40-per- 
cent increase  In  the  number  of  Americans  in 
white-collar  <  tccupatlons.  We  are  the  first 
country  in  the  world  to  attain  the  enviable 
position  of  having  more  workers  perform- 
ing services  than  producing  goods.  And 
since  1947  wis've  increased  the  number  of 
gainfully  employed  workers  from  58  million 
to  nearly  67  iiillion  (an  average  of  one  and 
a  half  Jobs  p;r  family).  The  latest  report 
shows  a  recorl  per -family  Income  of  96,900 


a  year. 

True,  some 
to  keep  pace 
the  country. 
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Americans  have  not  been  able 
economically  with  the  rest  of 
These  are,  for  the  most  part: 
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young  people  who  fail  to  complete  high 
school  and  so  start  with  the  less  desirable 
Jobs  and  reach  a  celling  on  advancement 
soonest;  manual  laborers  and  unskilled 
workers  who  have  been  caught  in  advanc- 
ing automation:  Negroes  who,  starting  with 
educational  handicaps  and  discrimination 
in  hiring,  make  up  20  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed; workers  in  the  45-to-66  age  group, 
who  compose  40  percent  of  the  long-term 
(that  is.  out  of  work  15  weeks  or  more)  un- 
employed; those  In  depressed  areas  left  be- 
hind by  the  changing  geography  of  U.S.  in- 
dustry (West  Virginia  coal  mines  shut  down. 
New  England  textile  mills  abandoned,  etc.) 
From  these  ranks  comes  our  "hard  core"  of 
imemployed. 

Fact  No.  4:  Considerably  more  is  being 
done  about  our  hard-core  problem  than  the 
news  out  of  Washington  would  suggest. 

Bach  month  the  individual  States,  via  their 
unemployment  security  programs  (from 
money  obtained  through  payroll  taxes  on 
the  working  population),  pay  out  in  unem- 
ployment compensation  average  weeltly  indi- 
vidual stipends  of  $34.  This  is  far  more 
than  the  working  wage  in  most  countries. 

More  fundamental  is  the  point  that  pres- 
ent projections  show  that  70  percent  of  the 
26  million  young  people  growing  up  in  the 
1960"s  will  have  high-school  educations  or 
better.  This  compares  with  60  percent  of 
the  more  than  15  million  who  matured  in  the 
1950s.  That  is  the  local  taxpayers'  con- 
tribution to  the  prevention  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

For  persons  already  caught  up  in  unem- 
ployment, the  cure  Is  harder  but  not  im- 
possible. When  Armour  &  Co.  closed  down 
its  Oldahoma  City  packing  plant  last  year, 
the  company  offered  free  vocational  train- 
ing to  as  many  of  the  431  employees  as  ap- 
plied, could  pass  an  aptitude  test  conducted 
by  the  State  Employment  Service,  and  could 
show  a  reasonable  prospect  of  getting  a  Job 
in  the  field  they  selected.  Of  these,  170  ap- 
plied for  and  60  enrolled  in  courses  from  typ- 
ing to  welding.  Many  wound  up  delighted 
with  new  Jobs. 

Ford  Motor  Co's.  long-established  in-plant 
training  program  has  been  even  more  suc- 
cessful. Four  years  ago.  Ford  removed  the 
age  celling  on  employes  eligible  for  4  years 
of  classroom  instruction  and  supervised  ap- 
prentice training  (at  wages  running  to  more 
than  S3  an  hour).  It  trains,  on  the  average, 
2,(KX)  employes  a  month  for  skilled  occupa- 
tions. Of  those  who  remain  with  Ford,  many 
can  expect  to  wind  up  in  top  Jobs:  two 
Ford  plants  now  have  managers  who  were 
$l-an-hour  employes  before  entering  the 
company  school. 

Plans  in  the  offlng  in  Washington  would 
supplement  such  company  training  pro- 
grams with  a  revival  of  Gl-style  on-the-job 
training  and  a  program  of  Federal  subsidies 
to  students  enrolled  in  vocational  schools. 
Also  planned,  subject  to  congressional  ap- 
proval, are  travel  allowances  to  enable  skilled 
workers  who  are  surplus  in  one  part  of  the 
country  to  migrate  to  areas  where  their 
abilities  are  needed.  In  addition.  Congress 
has  passed  an  ald-to-depressed-areas  bill. 

These  emergency  actions  should  not  over- 
shadow the  most  needed  action  of  all:  the 
long-overdue  reform  of  the  Oovernment's 
method  of  reporting  unemployment.  Before 
the  January  change  of  administration.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Budget  Director,  Maurice 
Stans,  personally  inserted  in  the  Labor  De- 
partment's budget  a  $300,000  appropriation 
request  to  conduct  a  "study  in  depth"  to 
discover  how  n\any  o(  the  reported  txnem- 
ployed  actually  are  in  the  market  for  Jobs. 

Says  Stans:  "Modern  governments  are  so 
heavily  dependent  upon  st.*\tistics  in  making 
decisions  that  more  and  more  national 
policies  of  inunense  importance  for  every 
American  are  determined  by  them.  Billions 
of  our  dollars  now  ride  on  the  accuracy  of 
our  monthly  unemployment  report." 
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Nationai.  Samd  &  Okavxl  Asociation. 
Waahington.  D.C..  Septembrr  It.  196 1. 
Hon.  WnxiAic  Pkoxmire. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dcak  Senatok:  Attached  is  copy  of 
letter  which  I  have  written  to  DeWltt  Wal- 
lace, editor  of  Reader's  Digest,  protesting 
what  I  regard  as  a  vicious  attack  against 
Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  in  an  article  by 
James  Daniel  in  the  September  issue  of  that 
publication.  Further  enclosure  is  copy  of 
the  statement  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  exposing  the  unwarranted  and  mall- 
clous  attack  on  an  honorable  and  competent 
public  servant. 

I  have  served  for  many  years  on  the  Busi- 
ness Research  Advisory  Council  to  the  Com- 
missioner. This  council  is  made  up  of  men 
nominated  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  for  Mr.  Clague's 
consideration.  The  function  of  this  council 
is  to  advise  the  Commissioner  on  procedures 
for  carrying  out  his  great  responsibilities  to 
the  American  public.  There  is  a  counter- 
part Labor  Advisory  Council. 

I  know,  as  do  my  fellow  members  of  the 
council,  that  Mr.  Clague  is  a  devoted  public 
servant.  He  has  tremendous  obligations  to 
the  American  public,  which  he  carries  out 
faithfully.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Reader's 
Digest  should  publish  such  a  malignant  ar- 
ticle, wholly  without  warrant  and  replete 
with    distortions    and    misrepresentations. 

As  I  said  to  Mr.  Wallace,  this  vicious  at- 
tack on  Mr.  Clague  comes  right  at  a  time 
when  most  of  us  are  trying  to  interest  young 
people  in  the  public  service.  If  public  serv- 
ice means  that  one  will  be  subjected  to  the 
kind  of  assault  represented  by  Mr.  Daniel's 
article,  then  young  people  can  be  forgiven  if 
they  turn  away  from  the  public  service  and 
seek  other  fields  for  the  use  of  their  talents. 

I  hope  that  you  will  raise  your  voice  in 
protest  against  this  attack  on  an  honorable 
man. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Vincent  P.  Ahearn. 

Managing  Director. 


ExHiBrr  3 
National  Sand  &  Gravel  Association. 

Washington.  D.C.  September  It.  196 1. 
Mr.  I>«Wrrr  Wallace. 
Editor,  Reader's  Digest, 
Pleasantville.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Wallace:  The  article  by  James 
Daniel  in  your  Septeml>er  issue  must  come 
as  a  great  shock  to  the  many  people  who 
believe,  as  I  do,  that  Ewan  Clague,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
is  an  honorable  and  dedicated  public  servant. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Business  Re- 
search Advisory  Council  to  the  Commissioner 
for  more  than  10  years.  Obviously,  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Clague  and  his  staff. 
This  fine  group  of  men  and  women  have  been 
maligned  and  slandered  by  Mr.  Daniel,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  magazine 
of  the  stature  of  Reader's  Digest  should  pub- 
lish such  a  vicious  article,  replete  with  mis- 
representations and  distortions. 

I  have  asked  for  and  obtained  copy  of  the 
statement  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
in  respect  to  the  article.  This  statement  may 
have  already  come  to  your  attention,  but 
one  is  enclosed  in  case  you  have  not  seen  it. 
I  know  that  Reader's  Digest  will  not  deliber- 
ately set  out  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  an 
honorable  man  and  yet,  had  you  retained  Mr. 
Daniel  for  that  purpose,  he  couldn't  have 
done  a  greater  disservice  than  the  article 
which  he  prepared  and  for  which  you  a3- 
cepted  the  responsibility  of  publication. 

Most  thoughtful  Americans  are  convinced 
that  we  need  to  attract  talented  young  peo- 
ple Into  the  public  service.    Tour  article  Is 


certainly  calculated  to  discourage  men  and 
women  from  serving  their  Government,  be- 
cause if  the  price  they  have  to  pay  is  to  be 
subjected  to  the  kind  of  article  published  by 
Mr.  Daniel,  then  one  could  hardly  be  sur- 
prised if  these  young  people  choose  to  use 
their  talents  elsewhere.  I  hope  that  you  will 
take  prompt  and  effective  means  to  overcome 
what  must  be  regarded  as  a  vicious  atUck 
on  an  honorable  man. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Vincent  P.  Ahearn. 

Managing  Director. 


!  Exhibit  4 
Comments  on  SirrEMBER  1961  Reader's  Di- 
gest Article,  "Let's  Look  at  Those 
'Alarming'  Unrmplotment  Figures",  bt 
James  Daniel,  U.S.  Department  or  Labor 
BiTREAC  or  Labor  Statistics,  Washington, 
DC. 

This  article  in  the  Reader's  Digest  asserts 
that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics has  Juggled  the  unemployment  figures 
over  the  past  20  or  more  years  in  order  to 
magnify  the  unemployment  problem  so  that 
new  Federal  spending  programs  and  new 
controls  over  the  economy  could  be  Imposed. 
A  favorable  story  that  might  be  related  re- 
garding employment,  the  article  contends, 
goes  untold.  The  article  goes  on  to  say 
that,  in  addition  to  overstating  the  problem. 
Washington  Is  understating  what  is  being 
done  to  help  the  unemployed.  These  ac- 
cusations are  decked  out  with  many  factual 
errors.  The  more  conspicuous  of  these  errors 
are  listed  below; 

1.  The  suggestion  that  the  results  of  the 
survey  have  been  Juggled  through  changes 
in  methods  and  definitions  is  false.  The  con- 
cepts, definitions,  methods  of  collection,  and 
other  technical  matters  affecting  the  house- 
hold survey  have  been  a  Federal  Government 
responsibility,  \UKler  guidance  and  review 
of  the  Office  of  Statistical  Standards  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  budget.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  been  one  of  several  agencies 
represented  on  the  interagency  committee 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  has  re- 
viewed and  approved  every  important  de- 
velopment since  the  beginning  of  the  survey 
in  1940.  The  only  change  in  definition  of 
unemployment  Ha  the  past  21  years  was 
thoroughly  discussed  with  representatives  of 
business,  labor,  and  the  public  and  was 
generally  approved  before  it  was  adopted. 
Various  congressional  committees — Appro- 
priations Committees,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  others — have  been  kept  in- 
formed regarding  these  concepts  and  pro- 
cedures and  have  continued  to  support  and 
to  rely  upon  the  survey. 

2.  The  accusation  that  the  BLS  has  long 
manipulated  the  survey,  the  field  work,  and 
the  definitions  ia  not  only  false  but  absurd. 
There  has  been  tio  such  manipulation  by 
BLS  or  any  other  Government  agency.  In 
fact,  the  BLS  had  no  administrative  contact 
with  this  survey  until  mld-1959.  For  about 
2  years  after  its  inception,  the  survey  was 
conducted  by  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion, thereafter  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
In  July  1959,  responsibility  for  the  analysis 
and  publication  of  the  emploj-ment  and 
unemployment  statistics  was  transferred  to 
the  BLS,  but  the  sampling,  collection,  and 
processing  have  remained  at  the  Census 
Bureau.  At  no  time  has  an  employee  of 
the  BLS  conducted  any  of  the  interviews. 

3.  The  foregoing  points  demonstrate  the 
falsity  of  the  many  statements  which  impugn 
the  integrity  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. For  example,  on  page  67  the  author 
says  "Through  the  years  the  definitions  and 
methods  used  by  BLS  to  obtain  its  figures 
have  steadily  been  altered  to  magnify  the 
unemployment  problem."  On  page  69,  "A 
review  of  the  last  20  years  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  curious  operations  makes 
It  clear  that  the  claimed  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment from  recession  to  recession  has,  to  a 


large  extent,  been  engineered.  And  now 
the  process  of  Juggling  statistics  to  show 
progressive  deterioration  in  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomic system  is  about  to  move  another  step 
forward." 

Aside  from  the  absurdity  of  charging  the 
Bureau  with  actions  over  which  it  Ixad  no 
control,  no  basis  exists  for  this  undisguised 
attack.  Under  various  auspices  the  unem- 
ployment figures  have  been  produced  for 
over  20  years  under  high  statistical  stand- 
ards. Both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations have  approved  and  supported 
the  operation  of  the  survey  that  produces 
them. 

4.  The  statement  (p  67)  that  "The  unem- 
ployment 'crisis'  rests  on  the  credibility  of 
the  unemployment  report  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics"  is  also  mislead- 
ing, since  the  trends  in  unemployment  are 
clearly  refiected  by  independent  evidence. 
Insured  unemployment — the  count  of  per- 
sons who  have  lost  their  Jobs  in  industries 
covered  by  the  insurance  systems  and  who 
have  been  found  eligible  for  benefit  pay- 
ments— has  also  shown  a  rising  trend  over 
the  past  decade.  After  recovery  from  both 
the  1954  and  1958  recessions,  the  insured 
unemployment  rate,  like  the  total,  failed 
to  fall  back  to  prerecesslon  averages.  The 
insured  rate  averaged  2.8  percent  during 
1951-53,  3.4  percent  during  1955-57,  and  4.6 
percent  in  1959  and  1960;  the  total  rate 
was  3.1  percent.  4.3  percent,  and  5.5  percent 
at  comparable  dates. 

Another  entirely  different  source  also  con- 
firms the  recent  rise  in  unemployment. 
Each  month,  the  BLS  compiles  data  from 
payroll  records  of  a  sample  of  180.000  estab- 
lishments employing  about  25  million  non- 
farm  wage  and  salary  workers.  Between 
July  1960  and  February  1961,  nonfarm  em- 
ployment, as  refiected  in  these  reports,  fell 
by  1.2  million,  after  allowance  for  seasonal 
changes.  During  the  same  period,  total  un- 
employment rose  by  almost  the  same 
amount.  By  July  1961,  the  number  of  non- 
farm  employees  had  returned  to  the  level 
of  a  year  earlier,  but  unemployment  was 
still  high  because  of  the  growth  of  the  labor 
force — 90.000  over  the  year. 

5.  Aside  from  the  above,  the  article  is 
marred  by  numerous  inexcusable  errors  of 
fact. 

(a)  On  page  68.  paragraph  1.  it  is  sug- 
gested that  Census  Bureau  interviewers  ask 
"How  many  people  here  want  a  Job."  This 
is  false;  no  such  question  is  asked.  If  it 
were.  It  would  greatly  inflate  the  estimates 
of  unemployment  since  millions  of  people 
want  Jobs  but  do  not  look  for  them. 

(b)  The  clear  implication  of  paragraphs 
2  and  3.  page  68.  is  false.  These  paragraphs 
suggest  that  the  questions  used  in  identify- 
ing the  unemployed  in  this  survey  in  the 
thirties  were  changed  to  include  certain  per- 
sons not  looking  for  work.  In  fact,  the  sur- 
vey was  not  initiated  until  19^  The 
change  in  1945  was  made  to  increase^ie  ac- 
curacy of  the  statistics.  The  effect  of  this 
and  other  changes  In  the  questions  was  to 
obtain  a  more  complete  count  of  persons 
with  some  emplojrment  and  a  reduction  in 
the  count  of  the  unemployed. 

Thus  the  statement  that  this  change  "gave 
enumerators  free  rein  to  use  their  own  dis- 
cretion as  to  how  many  persons  in  a  house- 
hold who  were  not  at  work  were  actually 
'unemployed'  "  is  not  true. 

(c)  Paragraph  4.  page  68,  erroneously  re- 
fers to  differences  In  BLS  and  decennial  cen- 
sus unemployment  figures  in  1940  and  1950. 
In  fact,  the  BLS  did  not  survey  unemploy- 
ment in  either  year;  the  "BLS  enumerators" 
referred  to  did  not  exist.  The  1940  sample 
survey  wa-  made  by  the  WPA  and  in  1950 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  conducted  the 
sample  survey  as  well  as  the  decennial  count. 
Subsequent  Census  Bureau  research  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  regular  census 
counts  of  unemplo3mient  were  too  low.  The 
1940  figure  was  later  revised  upward  by  the 


Census  Bureau;  the  1950  figure  was  officially 
declared  too  low. 

(d)  Page  68,  paragraphs  5  and  6.  The  de- 
scription of  the  expansion  of  the  sample 
from  68  to  230  areas  in  1953  and  early  1954 
is  a  distortion.  It  is  false  to  attribute  the 
changes  of  enumerators  to  the  BLS,  which 
had  no  administrative  connection  with  the 
survey  at  that  time.  It  is  false  to  suggest 
that  the  agency  conducting  the  survey  (the 
Bureau  of  the  Census)  kept  only  the  more 
efficient  new  enumerators  who  were  more 
adept  at  "sniffing  out  elusive  cases  of  'mar- 
ginal and  occasional'  workers  who  could  be 
classified  as  unemployed."  Enumerators 
were  dropped  by  the  Census  Bureau  only  if 
the  county  in  which  they  lived  and  worked 
did  not  continue  in  the  larger  sample. 

Moreover,  the  results  of  the  two  samples 
were  very  close  after  the  two  groups  of  enu- 
merators had  been  given  the  same  training 
course. 

(e)  Page  70.  paragraph  3.  The  author  says. 
"The  United  States  has  a  fine  employment 
story  to  tell,  but  it  goes  largely  untold." 
The  fine  employment  story  which  he  out- 
lines comes  almost  entirely  from  the  reviled 
household  survey  and  has  been  told  re- 
peatedly by  the  BLS. 

In  every  monthly  report  presenting  the  un- 
employment figures,  the  employment  situa- 
tion is  also  described.  F\irthermore,  many 
special  reports  are  prepared  which  examine 
the  changing  level  and  composition  of  em- 
ployment. For  example,  between  July  1960 
and  June  1961.  articles  in  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review  discussed  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  the  part-time  work  force,  the  rising  trends 
in  white-collar  occup^ions,  the  expansion 
of  employment  during  the  decade  of  the 
fifties,  and  the  employment  experience  of 
the  1960  class  of  high  school  graduates.  An 
important  part  of  the  BLS  program  is  to 
project  the  demand  for  workers  in  specific 
occupations,  and  to  publicize  the  needs  for 
various  types  of  workers  in  the  future  as  a 
guide  for  manpower  planning  and  for  in- 
dividual career  decisions. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  14,  1961] 

Exhibit    5 

Unemployment    Statistics 

In  the  September  issue  of  Reader's  Digest, 
Mr.  James  Daniel  tenders  an  interesting  ex- 
planation for  high  unemployment.  The  un- 
employment rate  which  recently  stood  at 
6.9  percent,  he  says,  has  been  manipulated 
upward  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
to  push  Uncle  Sam  into  new  spending  pro- 
grams and  new  controls.  These  propositions 
are  supported  with  a  wealth  of  detail  about 
new  definitions  of  unemployment  and  new 
sampling  techniques,  all  designed  to  pro- 
duce more  statistical  vinemployment.  and 
about  discrepancies  among  different  sample 
survey  results  and  census  counts. 

If  the  author  had  carried  his  research  a 
little  further,  he  would  have  discovered  that 
it  is  not  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  but 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  until  very 
recently  was  in  charge  of  these  statistics  and 
still  continues  to  produce  them.  He  would 
also  have  discovered  that  there  are  ways 
of  analj'zlng  the  sources  of  error  when  dis- 
crepancies appear,  such  as  recourse  to  the 
separate  body  of  data  on  unemployment 
covered  by  compensation.  And  if  he  had 
consulted  his  political  Judgment,  he  might 
have  wondered  why  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration should  have  been  so  eager  to  Juggle 
the  statistics  and  increase  the  pressure  for 
public  spending.  There  is  no  reason  for  in- 
venting a  devil  theory  of  unemployment. 

It  is  true  that  American  methods  of  count- 
ing unemployment  yield  very  much  higher 
results  than  British  and  continental  meth- 
ods. We  obtain  our  data  through  a  monthly 
sample  survey  of  35.000  households,  and 
count  everyone  who  is  looking  for  a  Job. 
The  British  coxint  only  those  who  are  regis- 
tered   with    official    employment    exchanges. 
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If  they  uMd  the  American  system,  their 
unemploym<nt  rate  would  double.  Conse- 
quently It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  make 
direct  compjarlsons  between  the  American 
and  foreign  junemplosrment  rates.  But  there 
is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  American 
is  the  better  method. 

What  kind  of  statistics  the  Government 
collects   muit  Uepend  on   the  use   it  wants 

them.     Under  the  Employment 
the  principal  function  of  the 
unemployment  statistics  is  to  give  an  idea 
how  close  tie  economy  is  to  full  capacity 

Por  this  purpose,  the  statistics 
comprehensive  as  possible,  and 


to  make  of 
Act  of   1946, 


operation 
should  be  ai 


should  Include  all  who  are  seeking  to  work, 
regardless  ol  how  badly  they  need  or  do  not 
need  a  Job.  From  this  point  of  view,  per- 
haps one  ought  to  include  in  total  unem- 
ployment the  time  lost  through  involuntary 
part-time  eiiployment.  This  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Sonator  E>ouglas.  but  there  are 
statistical  difficulties.  Some  of  these  data 
are  now  staged  separately. 

If  the  data  are  to  be  used  as  a  guide  to 
social  condK  ions,  then  a  single  total  such  as 
4.5  million  jnemployed,  and  a  single  ratio 
such  as  6.9  percent,  will  not  do  the  Job. 
Such  figures  overstate  the  extent  of  distress. 
Unemployment  of  a  teenager  during  vaca- 
tion time,  o '  a  social  security  pensioner,  of 
a  housewife  urith  an  employed  husband,  does 
not  mean  the  same  thing  as  unemployment 
of  a  family  main  breadwinner.  Unemploy- 
ment for  lesj  than  5  weeks,  which  accounts 
for  about  t  «ro-flf ths  of  the  present  total, 
does  not  con  pare  with  long-term  unemploy- 
ment, nor  unemployment  covered  by  com- 
pensation w  th  uncovered  Joblessness.  The 
Bureau  of  Libor  Statistics  supplies  detailed 
breakdowns  on  these  and  other  facts.  Per- 
haps they  sl.ould  be  stressed  more,  and  the 
large  aggreg  ttes  deemphasized.  But  in  no 
case  is  there  Justification  for  trying  to  make 
things  look  better  by  tampering  with  the 
statistics,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  unemj  iloyment  Itself. 


COLD  WAR  STUDY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  front  ptge  of  this  morning's  issue  of 
the  New  Ya-k  Times  appeared  an  article 
entitled  "Kennedy  Sets  Up  Cold  War 
Study — Pou--Man  Panel  Is  Appraising 
Psychological  Tactics." 

I  am  delichted  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  taken  this 
action.  I  think  it  is  about  time.  We 
have  lost  one  propaganda  contest  after 
another  witii  the  Soviet  Union.  As  the 
article  indi<ates,  this  is  something  that 
has  been  krown  by  our  Government  for 
a  long  time  and  unfortunately  very  lit- 
tle has  been  done  about  it. 

A  numbei  of  Senators  have  sponsored 
a  highly  cor  troversial  bill  that  is  related 
to  this  sub,  ect.  the  so-called  Freedom 
Academy  bill,  the  principal  sponsor  of 
which  is  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  I  Mr.  GoldwaterI,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  I.  the 
Senator  frota  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case  I, 
and  I  are  anong  the  cosponsors  of  the 
bill. 

The  purpcse  of  the  Freedom  Academy 
proposal  is  t)  provide  that  we  have  a  for- 
mal institution  to  develop  specialists  in 
this  kind  of  psychological  cold  war  con- 
test; furtheimore.  to  give  the  American 
people  a  deeper  opportunity  to  under- 
stand commiuiism.  its  nature  and  how  it 
operates,  than  is  the  case  at  the  present 
time. 


The  President's  action  Is,  I  hope,  a 
first  step  in  this  direction.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Kennedy  Sets  Up  Colo  Wak  Study — Four- 
Man  Panel  Is  Appraising  Psychological 
Tactics 

(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 

Washington,  September  14. — President 
Kennedy  has  set  up  a  Cabinet-level  group  to 
give  him  a  program  for  waging  psychological 
and  political   warfare. 

The  group  consists  of  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  the  President's  brother; 
Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  military  representative 
of  the  President,  and  U.  Alexis  Johnson, 
Deputy  Under  Secr^Ury  of  State  for  Po- 
litical Affairs. 

The  Communists'  apparent  ability  to  re- 
press world  reaction  unfavorable  to  them, 
and  to  dominate  the  news  as  they  choose 
with  demonstrations  that  seem  spontane- 
ous, led  to  the  creation  of  the  new  study 
group. 

When  the  Russians  resumed  nuclear  test- 
ing and  many  nations  accepted  the  news 
apathetically,  administration  officials  were ' 
appalled.  They  speculated  on  what  would 
have  happened  throughout  the  world  if  the 
United  States  had  unilaterally  broken  the 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing.  U.S.  em- 
bassies, they  estimated,  would  have  been 
picketed,  perhaps  stoned,  and  the  demon- 
strations would  have  appeared  to  be  spon- 
taneous. 

BERLIN  reaction  RECALLED 

The  sealing  of  East  Berlin  at  Its  western 
boundary  aroused  no  strong  world  protest. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  U.S.  Ambassador  vislu 
a  foreign  nation  and  is  Jeered  or  threatened 
by  a  mob,  the  mob  action,  in  the  opinion 
of  President  Kennedy,  dominates  the  news 
of  the  day,  and  the  purpose  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  ambassador's  trip  become 
submerged. 

Government  officials  are  aware  that  the 
Communist  apparatus  in  most  cases  sparks 
these  demonstrations  in  foreign  lands.  Why 
neutrals  and  nonallned  nations  remain 
silent  in  the  face  of  Soviet  nuclear  explo- 
sions, they  believe,  derives  from  more  subtle 
causes. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  the  answer  U 
to  organize  groups  to  stone  Russian  em- 
bassies, but  the  President  believes  that  some- 
thing must  be  found  to  combat  Communist 
techniques  in  cold  war  psychological  tactics. 

The  Informal  group — the  President  pre- 
fers not  to  call  it  a  committee — was  set  up 
to  find  the  answers.  No  Government  agency 
now  has  the  responsibility  to  conduct  psy- 
chological warfare  or  to  make  broad  policy 
and  plans  in  that  area. 

cuts    across    AGENCIES 

Such  operations  cut  across  several  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  They  involve  intel- 
ligence, propaganda,  subversion,  and  di- 
plomacy. 

President  Harry  S.  Truman,  on  the  advice 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  and  others,  set  up  the 
Psychological  Strategy  Board  under  Gordon 
Gray.  Represented  on  it  were  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments  and  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency.  It  lacked  the  power  to 
compel  action. 

President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  set  up  a 
group  under  William  Jackson  to  advise  him 
in  this  field.  The  recommendations  led  to 
making  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  inde- 
pendent of  the  State  Department. 

Later,  the  Operations  Coordinating  Board 
was  established  to  follow  through  on  cold 
war  decisions  of  the  President  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 


President  Elsenhower  also  appointed  C.  D. 
Jackson,  who  was  succeeded  eventually  by 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  as  special  assistant 
for  cold  war  planning. 

In  all  cases,  these  individuals  reportedly 
were  frustrated  by  the  statutory  agencies. 

ADAMS    CITED     DimCULTIXS 

Sherman  Adams,  in  his  book,  "Firsthand 
Report,"  wrote: 

"Well  aware  of  the  need  for  ideas  to  fire 
up  positive  moves  in  the  cold  war,  Elsen- 
hower had  brought  C.  D.  Jackson  Into  the 
Government  to  work  with  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles.  The  Secretary  and  Jack- 
son, contrary  to  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, got  along  well  together,  but  Jackson 
found  his  service  in  Washington  a  frustrat- 
ing experience  generally.  Our  Government. 
Jackson  learned,  is  resourceful  in  its  ways 
and   means  of  shelving  new   ideas." 

Soon  after  taking  office.  President  Ken- 
nedy abolished  the  operations  coordinating 
board,  which  had  set  up  numerous  sub- 
committees and  was  considered  to  be  making 
doubtful  headway. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  four-man  group  is  not  an 
operations  unit.  It  is  understood  to  have 
held  one  or  two  meetings,  and  has  little  or 
no  staff.  Its  assignment  is  to  advise  the 
President  on  what  needs  to  be  done,  feasi- 
ble ways  of  getting  It  done,  and  who  should 
bear  the  responsibility. 

The  appointments  of  General  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Johnson  to  the  study  group  occasioned 
no  surprise  The  Attorney  General,  as  the 
President's  brother  and  closest  confident, 
has  been  an  active  adviser  in  the  intelligence 
field  since  the  Ill-fated  Cuban  Invasion  last 
April. 

The  reason  for  Secretary  Goldberg's  ap- 
pointment to  the  group  was  a  matter  of  spec- 
ulation. One  theory  was  that  the  assUtance 
of  International  labor  organizations  might 
be  sought.  The  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  has  been  part  of  the  Communist  ap- 
paratus since  World  War  II.  Its  rival  In  the 
West  Is  the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions. 


SOME  ECONOMIES  IN  OUR  DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  on  Monday  carried 
an  excellent  editorial  describing  the 
economies  for  our  defense  program  that 
could  be  achieved  by  greater  use  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Recently  the  12 
Senators  from  the  chief  Seaway  States 
joined  in  asking  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  to  take  advantage  of  the  great 
saving  which  would  result  from  more 
effective  utilization  of  St.  Lawrence 
shipping  capacity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  of  September  11,  1961. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Defense  Department  Ignores  Economies  of 
Using  Seaway 

As  a  huge  oversea  shipper— 12  million  tons 
last  year — the  Defense  Department  still 
astonishingly  Ignores  the  economic  advan- 
tages of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  All  12 
Senators  from  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan. 
Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  are  now 
pressing  this  point  upon  Secretary  Mc- 
N.imara. 

Defense,  they  object,  persisU  in  its  old 
shipping  pattern  of  Atlantic,  gulf  and  west 
coast  transportation  commands.  Though 
millions  of  tons  of  Its  oversea  cargo  originate 
in    the    great    industrial    mldcontinent,    it 
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moved  only  70.000  last  year— less  than  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  its  total — through  the 
adjacent  ocean  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  continues  this  slow  dribble  even  though 
it  acknowledged  saving  $638,000  on  a  91,000- 
ton  seaway  movement  In  the  very  first  sea- 
son, 2  years  ago.  In  contrast  to  that  $7  a 
ton,  the  SenatoM  base  their  case  on  a  very 
modest  savings  eiatlmate  of  $1  to  $3. 

Bigger  military  shipments  would  be  a  boon 
to  Great  Lakes  jports,  but  this  is  no  pork 
barrel.  The  Seiuitors  are  not  asking  for 
more  gravy  to  bp  spread  among  their  home 
States.  They  sitoply  want  cold,  hard  busi- 
ness done  with  the  Nation's  tax  money.  The 
Senators  merely  ask  McNamara  to  put  the 
mntter  to  the  "Cest,  and  see  for  himself. 
Create  a  separate  Great  Lakes  transportation 
command.  Route  a  specified  minimum  ton- 
age — say,  500.000 — through  Great  Lakes 
ports  next  season  at  fairly  proportional  rail 
rates.  Study  c0mparative  costs  of  ship- 
ments to  and  through  the  ports  In  all  four 
transportation  commands. 

Certainly  the  seaway  would  thereby  prove 
Itself  the  most  economical  outlet  for  a  great 
deal  more  military  cargo  than  now  goes 
through  it.  To  the  fullest  extent  of  this 
proof,  it  should  thereupon  be  used.  Could 
anything  make  n^ore  obvious  sense? 


TWO  SOUTH  DAKOTA  EDUCATORS 
RETIRE  WITH  71  YEARS  OF  COM- 
BINED SERVICE 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  early  stages  of  our  prepara- 
tion for  World  War  II,  a  depot  was  estab- 
lished near  Provo,  S.  Dak,  In  connection 
with  the  work  at  that  time  and  the  db- 
eration  of  the  depot  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  small  rural  commimity  provide 
a  school  for  a  large  number  of  children 
of  employees  of  the  contractors,  and  later 
for  the  children  of  the  employees  at  the 
Black  Hills  depot. 

A  teacher  by  the  name  of  Adelaide 
Ward  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  develop- 
ing this  school.  She  and  her  coworker 
are  now  about  to  retire  following  a  very 
distinguished  career  in  the  educational 
field  for  both  of  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Leroy  P.  Hoist  in  the 
Rapid  City  Journal  of  September  10, 
1961,  dealing  with  the  work  of  two  emi- 
nent teachers,  be  printed  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Educators  Retire  With  71  Years'  Combined 
,    Service 

(BylteroyF.  Hoist) 

Provo. — Two  oC  the  best-known  educators 
in  South  Dakota,  who  have  materially  aided 
thousands  of  rosy-cheeked  boys  and  pigtalled 
girls  along  the  road  to  success,  have  retired 
after  a  combined  total  of  71  j-ears  of  teach- 
ing, counseling  aaid  guiding  a  couple  of  gen- 
erations of  Southern  Hills  children.  Provo 
High  School  Principal  Adelaide  Ward  and 
Provo  Elementary  Principal  Christina  M. 
Hajek  have  decided  to  trade  jangling  bells, 
bustling  corridoru,  effervescent  students,  and 
riotous  pep  ralliaa  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
retirement. 

These  two  dedicated  women  have  worked 
and  lived  together  for  nearly  2  score  j'e.ars 
so  when  Adelaide  Ward  found  it  necessary 
to  give  up  her  profession  due  to  health, 
Christina  Hajek  decided  that  she,  too,  would 
resign. 

A  native  of  Dtirand,  Wis.,  Miss  Ward  re- 
ceived her  bachelor  of  philosophy  degree  from 


Lawrence  College  in  Appleton,  Wis.,  In  1923 
and  entered  the  social  service  field  In  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Her  meeting  with  Christina 
Hajek,  also  a  social  worker  in  Des  Moines, 
was  the  start  of  a  truly  lasting  friendship. 

Miss  Ward  came  to  Dewey  to  teach  in  1924 
and  in  1926  became  high  school  principal 
and  superintendent  at  Buffalo  Gap  where  she 
remained  until  1940.  Miss  Hajek  also  taught 
at  the  Gap. 

The  two  of  them  practically  started  Provo 
School  and  Miss  Ward  was  first  superintend- 
ent in  1942,  a  position  she  held  for  5  years. 
She  left  Provo  School  for  a  year  and  then 
returned  as  high  school  principal,  a  position 
she  has  held  up  to  her  retirement. 

She  has  taken  postgraduate  work  In  super- 
vision and  administration. 

Miss  Ward  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
honors  and  In  1957,  at  the  sixth  annual 
Honors  Day  convocation  at  the  South  Dakota 
School  of  Mines  and  Technology,  she  was  pne 
of  three  South  Dakota  educators  to  receive 
a  certificate  of  meritorious  achievement  in 
education  from  President  F.  L.  Partlo. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  was  hon- 
ored by  membership  In  the  Annie  D.  Tallent 
Club  and  elected  to  membership  in  Delta 
Kappa  Gamma,  an  international  society  for 
women  educators. 

Miss  Ward  has  been  very  active  In  Camp 
Fire  Girls  and  she  was  the  motivating  force 
behind  the  first  Girl  Scout  movement  at 
Black  Hills  Ordnance  Depot. 

Having  sponsored  the  National  Honor  So- 
ciety and  student  council  at  Provo  High  for 
many  years,  she  was  honored  by  the  Provo 
Future  Teachers  of  America,  when  the  club 
was  named  the  Adelaide  Ward  Club. 

For  nearly  three  decades  she  has  been  a 
member  of  the  South  Da'cota  Education  As- 
sociation and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals. 

A  native  of  Leigh.  Nebr.,  Miss  Hajek  com- 
pleted most  of  her  college  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  but  did  postgraduate 
work  at  Columbia  University,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  University  of  Minnesota,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  Northern  State 
Teachers  at  Aberdeen,  and  Black  Hills  Teach- 
ers at  Spearflsh. 

For  the  past  10  years  Miss  Hajek  has  been 
principal  at  Provo  Elementp.ry  School  and  Is 
affiliated  with  the  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals  and  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association. 

Like  her  lifelong  friend  and  colleague,  she 
Is  member  of  the  Annie  D.  Tallent  Club 
which  undoubtedly  gives  Provo  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  school  in  the  State 
with  two  of  its  faculty  memberb  of  the  club 
simultaneously. 

A  member  of  long  standing  of  the  South 
Dakota  Education  Association,  Miss  Hajek  is 
also  a  member  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  and 
the  Women  Educators  Society. 

Both  of  these  respected,  admired,  highly 
honored  and  dedicated  educators  will  be  long 
remembered  by  kids,  now  in  the  throes  of 
learning,  and  statesmen,  soldiers,  merchants, 
and  professional  people  who  loved  and  hon- 
ored the  inseparable  friends. 


CRAZY  HORSE  BOMB  SHELTER 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  South  Dakota  we  have  a 
sculptor,  who  originally  came  from 
Connecticut,  by  the  name  of  Korczak 
Ziolkowski,  who  is  creating  a  monument 
to  Chief  Crazy  Horse.  He  has  been  per- 
sistent and  diligent  in  pursuing  his  ob- 
jective. A  good  review  of  his  work  ap- 
p>eared  recently  in  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader,  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
REConn  following  my  remarks. 


I  point  out  that  Mr.  Ziolkowski  is  add- 
ing a  bomb  shelter  to  his  studio  and 
home.  The  fact  that  he  is  taking  an  in- 
terest in  this  kind  of  project  I  know  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  many  people,  be- 
cause Mr.  Ziolkowski  is  working  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  mountains,  where  he 
can  hide  around  the  corner,  yet  believes 
that  for  himself  and  his  family  he  should 
have  a  bomb  shelter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Crazy  Hop.se  Bomb  Shelter 

Korczak  Ziolkowski,  who  is  carving  up  a 
Black  Hills  mountain  as  a  monument  to 
Chief  Crazy  Horse,  is  adding  a  bomb  shelter 
to  his  studio  and  home. 

The  sculptor  thinks  that  his  memorial 
will  survive  the  atomic  holocaust — if  it 
comes.  He's  building  the  bomb  shelter  to  in- 
crease the  survival  chances  of  himself  and  his 
family. 

At  53,  Ziolkowski  is  confident  of  finishing 
his  memorial,  despite  the  uneasy  world 
situation.  He  has  taken  a  million  and  a  half 
tons  of  rock  off  Thunderhead  Mountain — 
and  has  approximately  4'2  million  more  tons 
to  go.  He  started  in  1948.  The  work  now  is 
purely  a  mining  operation — drilling,  blasting 
and  removing  granite.  In  8  years  he  will  be 
ready  to  begin  sculpturing.  The  job  will  be 
done  by  1979 — when  he  is  71. 

This  is  a  white  man's  tribute  to  the  Indian. 
The  memorial  of  Chief  Crazy  Horse,  who  de- 
feated General  Custer  and  the  7th  Cavalry, 
win  be  done  in  the  round.  It  will  depict 
Chief  Crazy  Horse  with  an  outstretched  arm, 
mounted  astride  a  horse. 

Big  as  Crazy  Horse  memorial  is.  It  is  only 
part  of  Ziolkowskl's  plans.  He  envisions  a 
$50  million  American  Indian  center,  complete 
with  a  university,  hospital,  museum  and 
airfield. 

Ziolkowski  is  going  it  alone.  He  refused  an 
offer  of  help  from  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  Elsenhower  administration.  His 
dairy  herd,  lumber  business,  and  75-cent 
tickets  from  adult  spectators  finance  the 
project.    There  are  also  some  donations. 

It  has  been  a  rocky  road  for  Ziolkowski. 
He  encountered  opposition  at  Custer  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Black  Hills  when  he  an- 
nounced his  Crazy  Horse  project.  Many  Hills 
residents  thought  that  one  monument — the 
Rushmore  Memorial  with  its  faces  of  our 
Presidents — was  enough  mountain  carving 
for  the  region. 

Today,  tourists  who  last  visited  the  Crazy 
Horse  memorial,  5,  7  or  8  years  ago,  see  visible 
evidence  of  progress  on  the  mountain.  The 
silhouettes  of  Crazy  Horse's  face  and  upper 
arm  are  apparent.  Ziolkowski,  a  great  do- 
it-yourself  fan,  has  bulldozed  a  new  road 
from  the  highway  to  his  stiidio. 

As  you  listen  to  this  man  with  a  full  beard 
and  a  head  full  of  positive,  bold  ideas  about 
the  world  today,  you  get  the  impression  he 
will  win  his  battle  with  time  and  the  moun- 
tain.   Or  die  trying. 

We,  for  one,  hope  he  wins. 


BREAKING  THE  BARRIERS  OP 
MENTAL  HEALTH 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  vitality  of  our  Nation  de- 
pends on  the  moral,  physical,  and  mental 
stamina  of  our  people.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  mental  health  problems 
of  our  Nation. 

We  know  that  these  problems  are  be- 
ing faced  on  many  fronts,  both  in  re- 
search efforts  of  our  Government  as  well 
as  private  research  efforts  of  psychia- 
trists and  the  American  pharmaceutical 
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industry.  Ixi  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
several  of  the  18  pharmaceutical 
firms  pioneered  in  developing  drugs 
which  have  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment ot  mental  health  of  patients 
throughout  the  world. 

Early  this  simmier,    at    the    annual 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Association 
for  Mental  IJealth.  four  drug  manufac- 
lies  in  our  State  presented 
ion  on  present  and  fu- 
developments  in  private 
le  mental  health  field.    Dr. 
Jr.,  chief  of  psychiatry  of 
lare    Hospital.    Baltimore. 
this  panel  session.    His 
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remarks  havte  far-reaching  significance, 
not  only  to  the  immediate  audience 
which  heard  him  but.  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  Memben  of  Congress  and  the  mil- 
lions of  Ama-lcans  who  are  vitally  con- 
cerned abou .  the  progress  being  made 
in  improving   mental  health. 

Dr.  Ayd's  remarks  give  us  much  reason 
to  hope  for  success  in  combating  men- 
tal illness,  i  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  his  remarks  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beirg  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  orderea  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follo'vs: 
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's  panel  is  sponsored  by  the 
pharmaceutical     Industry.     As 
:  lave  been  asked  to  make  a  few 
:'emarks  to  set  the  pace  and  to 
panelists  a  starting  point  for 
their  own  remarks.     In  doing 
borrow  some  material  from  the 
most   recent   book,   which   I 
of   Interest   to   you.     What   I 
out  Is  that  In  the  past  decade 
an  unprecedented  transfor- 
ps^chlatrlc  treatment  and  In  at- 
our    Nation's    No.    1    public 
— mental  Illness, 
revolution  In  psychiatry  In- 
years  ago  by  the  tranquilizers, 
and  reserplne,  and  advanced 
of  the  antidepressant  drugs 
altered  the  treatment,  clinical 
pf'ognosis  of  various  niental  ill- 
used,    the     new    psycho- 
tlc^ls  have  increased  the  number 
vfho  can  be   treated  in   a  phy- 
have  made  hospitalization  un- 
many  cases  and   thereby  have 
idmlssions  to  our  overcrowded 
institutions:    they   have   ab- 
hokpltallzatlon;     accelerated     the 
nofmal  recovery,   have  facilitated 
and  perhaps  not  the  least  im- 
have  reduced  the  cost  of  psy- 
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mind,  as  I  call  them,  have 
immeasurably  to  the  upsurge  of 
on  the  causes  and  treat - 
disorders.      Currently 
industry    is    sp>ending 
basic    psychiatric   research   and 
of  new  psychopharma- 
vell  as  contributing  large  sums 
t  of  psychiatric  train- 
fellowships,  and  clinics  and 
research  in  hospitals,  clinics, 
yslclans'  offices. 
Government  has  expanded  the 
tute  of  Mental  Health  and  has 
psychopharmacology   center 
research.     The  psychopharma- 
Is  making  available  grants  for 
otherwise   might   not   be  ac- 
thls  country.     As  a  result  of 
much   that  Is   needed   to  be 
already  been  learned  and  we  are 
the  efforts  of  the  Individuals 
support   from    the    psycho- 
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pbannaoology  center  will  fflvt  us  much  more 
needed  information  In  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

To  give  you  an  Idea  about  the  amount  of 
money  that  Is  being  spent,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  you  that  In  1960  the  final  con- 
gressional appropriation  for  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  was  $68  million. 
Having  been  one  of  the  Individuals  who  tes- 
tified before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  back  in  the  early  days  when  we 
were  setting  up  the  psychopharmacology 
center,  I  can  tell  you  that  thU  Is  fabulous. 
In  1954  we  asked  for  $4  million;  6  years  later 
we  got  968  million  to  do  the  work.  This 
year  a  House  bill  calls  for  an  appropriation 
of  $79,863,000. 

At  the  same  time  practically  every  State 
In  the  Nation  In  recent  years  has  set  aside 
funds  for  psychiatric  research.  This  has 
been  particularly  true  In  Maryland,  for  ex- 
ample, where  up  until  a  few  years  ago  If 
you  were  to  ask  the  legislature  for  money 
for  psychiatric  research.  I  think  you  would 
have  been  greeted  with  a  lot  of  gufTaws  from 
the  respective  members  of  the  financial 
committees.  They  didn't  have  the  money  In 
the  first  place  and  In  the  second  place  they 
didn't  see  that  there  was  any  need  for  such 
research.  But  this  again  Indicates  what  has 
happened.  Now  not  only  has  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  government  be- 
come Interested  In  and  supf>orted  psychi- 
atric research,  but  five  private  foundations 
also  are  allotting  more  money  than  ever  be- 
fore for  psychiatric  purposes. 

The  advances  In  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  psychiatric  patient  have  been  respon- 
sible for  a  most  favorable  change  In  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  Insurance  companies. 
Whereas  formerly  coverage  by  Blue  Cross 
and  commercial  carriers  excluded  mental  Ill- 
ness, today  almost  all  Blue  Cross  policies 
and  many  of  the  larger  commercial  insur- 
ance programs  make  some  provision  for  psy- 
chiatric treatment. 

I'm  proud  that  Maryland,  along  with  Tex- 
as, was  among  the  first  States  to  make  psy- 
chiatric care  available  under  Blue  Cross 
We  now  cover  21  days;  we  hope  that  very 
soon  coverage  will  be  Increased  to  30  days. 
This  is  a  very  Important  development  be- 
cause prior  to  Blue  Cross  coverage  the  ex- 
pense involved  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  a  patient  to  go  into  a  general  hospital 
for  psychiatric  care.  If  you  had  a  patient 
who  needed  only  short-term  care  you  still 
were  forced  with  the  prospect  of  placing  him 
either  in  a  private  psychiatric  hospital  or 
in  a  State  hospital,  more  often  the  latter. 
Today  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  talk  a  pa- 
tient Into  going  Into  a  State  hospital  as  It 
was  once  to  talk  him  Into  paying  for  it 
privately  in  a  general  hospital.  Patients 
wonder  why  they  should  go  to  a  State  hos- 
pital if  they  have  Insurance  that  will  take 
care  of  them  in  a  general  hospital.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Indications  are 
for  even  broader  coverage  by  insurance  car- 
riers in  the  future. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  Insurance  cov- 
erage, many  people  have  sought  treatment 
for  emotional  and  mental  aberrations  under 
insurance  benefits.  More  people  are  in- 
clined toward  early  psychiatric  care  which 
Is  when  the  most  good  can  be  done.  Gen- 
eral hospitals  In  ever  Increasing  numbers 
are  opening  their  doors  to  the  psychiatric 
patient.  The  latest  Joint  report  of  the  Na- 
tional /.ssoclation  for  Mental  Health  and 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association,  re- 
veals that  psychiatric  admissions  in  1958 
totaled  257,300  patients  in  community  gen- 
eral hospitals  as  against  210,117  In  the  public 
mental  hospitals.  In  other  words.  3  years 
ago  there  were  more  psychiatric  patients  ad- 
mitted to  our  general  hospitals  than  were 
admitted  to  our  public  psychiatric  hospi- 
tals. This  represented  a  27-percent  Increase 
since  1954  in  psychiatric  admissions  to  com- 
munity-based hospitals. 


Durlpg  thU  same  i-yev  period  the  num-> 
ber  of  general  hospitals  accepting  psychia- 
tric patients  rose  from  563  hoeplUU  to  789 
In  1966.  an  increase  of  41  percent.  Among 
the  community  general  hospitals  the  number 
of  beds  set  aside  for  psychiatric  patients  In- 
creased from  10,608  to  14.383.  These  figures 
Indicate  strongly  that  the  trend  towards 
treatment  of  the  mental  patient  In  the  gen- 
eral hospital  Is  continuing  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  advent  of  chemopeychlatry. 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  use  of  the 
drugs  for  the  treatment  of  mental  disorders, 
the  duration  of  psychiatric  hospitalization 
has  been  shortened.  In  Maryland,  the  aver- 
age length  of  mental  hospital  stay  was  be- 
tween 48  and  50  months  In  I960:  In  1980  It 
had  been  reduced  to  24  months.  Psychiatric 
hospitals  are  discharging  many  patients  who 
have  benefited  from  these  newer  therapys, 
es(>eclally  the  new  drugs.  In  1959  the  num- 
ber of  resident  patienta  In  VB.  public  mental 
hospitals  dropped  for  the  fourth  consecu- 
tive year.  At  the  end  of  1969  there  were 
542,721  patienta  in  277  psychiatric  hospitals; 
this  Is  2.142  fewer  patienta  than  In  the  pre- 
vious year.  Discharges  from  our  mental  hos- 
pitals totaled  167.607  compared  to  156^53 
In  1958.  The  successful  community  adjust- 
ment of  these  patienta  and  the  avoidance 
of  relapses  requiring  rehoepltallzatlon  is  un- 
questionably contingent  upon  their  con- 
tinued treatment.  In  most  cases  by  their  gen- 
eral practitioner. 

The  current  demand  for  psychiatric  aid  far 
exceeds  the  resources  of  psychiatry.  This 
may  come  as  a  surprise  but  In  the  United 
States  there  are  10.558  psychlatrlsta,  or  one 
for  every  16.400  persons,  obviously  an  Inade- 
quate supply.  The  true  situation,  however. 
Is  even  more  deplorable.  Only  about  40  per- 
cent of  psychlaulsts  devote  some  or  all  of 
their  professional  time  to  private  practice. 
The  others  are  occupied  In  research,  teach- 
ing, the  Armed  Forces  or  Federal.  Stata,  and 
private  psychiatric  hospitals. 

To  compound  the  problem  a  little  bit 
more — 5,662  or  53.5  percent  of  all  psychia- 
trists in  the  United  States  worked  In  6 
States:  and  an  estimated  80  percent  of  pri- 
vate practicing  psychlatrlsta  is  located  In 
the  larger  cities.  I  can  quote  Maryland  as 
an  example  where  we  have  approxlmataly 
250  psychlatrlsta  In  the  whole  Stata.  If  you 
leave  the  city  of  Baltimore,  you  would  have 
to  travel  northwest,  approxlmataly  100  miles 
before  you  would  meet  another  psychiatrist 
and  then  you  have  to  go  to  Pennsylvania  be- 
fore you  would  encounter  the  next  one.  If 
you  head  south  you  can  go  to  Annapolis 
where  there  are  two  psychiatrists.  Down  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  there  are  about  two  more. 
Of  the  23  counties  In  the  Stata  outalde  of 
Baltimore  City,  only  3  counties  can  claim  4 
or  5  psychlatrlsta  at  the  most.  This  means 
that  people  who  need  the  help  either  must 
travel  long  distances  or  rely  on  their  family 
doctor  to  provide  them  with  the  care  they 
need. 

In  some  States  of  our  Union,  particularly 
in  the  Midwest  and  Par  West,  you  can  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  before  you  can  encounter 
a  psychiatrist.  Recently  Newsweek  maga- 
zine pointed  out  that  In  New  York  In  a 
30-block  area  there  are  537  psychlatrlsta 
which  are  more  than  In  19  Statas  In  the 
Unltad  Statas.  You  can  see  that  there  Is 
this  Inequitable  distribution.  As  a  conse- 
quence, thousands  of  people  mvist  rely  on 
their  general  practitioners  for  psychiatric 
care. 

This  could  be  a  very  severe  problem,  ex- 
cept for  what  has  transpired  in  the  area  of 
drug  development.  There  are  many  people 
around  the  world,  some  of  whom  are  qulta 
expert  In  the  administration  of  these  drugs 
and  who  have  the  vision,  I  believe,  to  see  what 
the  future  holds.  One  of  these  people  Is  Dr. 
William  Sargent,  of  Loudon,  England,  the 
physician   Ic   charge  of   the   Department  of 
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Psychological  Medicine  at  St.  Thomas  Hospi- 
tal in  London.  He  is  also  the  registrar  of  the 
Royal  Medico  Psychological  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  past  president  of  the 
section  of  psychiatry  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine.  He  has  also  written  one  ol  the 
best  text  books  oi;  psychiatry,  particularly  on 
the  physical  methods  of  treatment,  that  Is 
available  in  the  World. 

Last  year  at  the  1960  meeting  of  the  Brit- 
ish Medical  Assodlatlon.  In  a  very  Important 
address.  Dr.  Sargent  commented  that  re- 
search Into  new  drugs  would  discover  many 
more  methods  of  chemical  treatment  and 
that  by  1980  thef'e  should  be  no  case.  I  re- 
peat, no  case  of  emotional  Illness  that  can- 
not be  treated  by  the  general  practitioner. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Appel.  a  past  president  of 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association,  stated 
In  a  recent  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  that  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  will  be  called  upon  In 
the  future  to  do  more  psychotherapy  than 
In  the  past  or  present  partly  because  of  the 
advent  of  these  new  drugs. 

Fortunately,  many  family  doctors  already 
have  shown  an  Interest  In  learning  more 
about  psychiatry  and  methods  of  dealing 
with  psychiatric  problems  that  they  see  In 
general  practice.  This  Is  apparent  In  the 
numerous  papers  on  psychiatry  and  treat- 
ment and  medical  meetings  today:  the  num- 
ber of  seminars  on  psychiatry  and  general 
practice  and  the  joint  programs  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  General  Practice  and  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association.  The  ob- 
jective Is  to  create  a  union  of  forces  In  the 
war  on  mental  Illness.  What  has  transpired 
in  the  last  decade  augurs  well  for  the  psy- 
chiatric patient  and  for  the  future  of  psy- 
chiatry. As  more  doctors  become  adept  in 
recognising  the  early  manifestations  of  psy- 
chiatric disorders  and  as  chemical  develop- 
ments result  in  more  effective  and  even 
curative  drugs  for  mental  illness,  it  may  not 
be  too  optimistic  to  predict  that  mental 
hospitals  as  we  know  them  now  will  be 
obsolete  In  50  years.  Already  the  total  pa- 
tient population  iB  decreasing.  Patienta  Im- 
prove more  quickly  and  are  discharged 
earlier,  with  the  result  that  there  will  be 
fewer  chronic  patients.  More  patients  than 
ever  before  are  being  treated  in  general  hos- 
pitals or  in  physicians'  offices. 

One  may  ask  if  there  will  be  replacemente 
for  today's  incurable  inmates  after  they  are 
gone.  I  am  tempted  to  draw  an  analogy  be- 
tween what  has  happened  In  the  area  of  in- 
fectious diseases  or  particularly  the  con- 
tagious diseases  and  what  Is  transpiring  In 
psychiatry. 

When  I  was  an  Intern,  patients  with  con- 
tagious disease  were  not  knowingly  admitted 
to  the  hospital.  "Hiey  were  sent  of! — at  least 
in  Baltimore — to  Sydenham  Hospital.  To- 
day Sydenham  Hospital  is  closed  because 
the  antibiotics  have  changed  things  so  radi- 
cally. Large  tuberculosis  centers  throughovit 
the  country  are  closing  their  doors  because 
of  lack  of  patienta  and  because  patients  who 
do  need  some  care  can  get  it  elsewhere,  in 
many  instances. 

In  1950.  electroshock  therapy  was  widely 
employed  as  a  method  of  treating  psychia- 
tric patienta,  but  following  the  introduction 
of  the  tranquillztng  drugs  In  1954-55,  elec- 
troshock therapy  started  to  decline.  When 
the  antidepressant  drugs  were  Introduced 
In  1958,  electroshock  dropped  even  more 
sharply.  We  used  to  do  an  average  of  50  to 
60  treatments  every  morning,  now  if  we  do 
5  a  week  we  are  doing  a  lot  of  electroshock 
treatmenta.  They  are  reserved  only  for  the 
acutely  suicidal  patienta.  Another  major 
form  of  treatment  particularly  for  a  schizo- 
phrenic was  Insulin  shock.  Insulin  shock 
was  running  almost  on  a  parallel  with  elec- 
troshock but  in  1954  and  1955  the  drugs 
came  along  and  there  was  a  decline  In  the 
use  of  such  therapy.    You  cannot  get  insulin 


shock  In  the  State  of  Maryland  anymore. 
If  you  need  it,  you  must  go  to  Pennsylvania 
General  Hospital  In  Philadelphia — 2;i  hours 
away — to  get  it. 

Now  this  Is  because  the  drugs  turned  out 
to  be  very  adequate  replacements.  Another 
result  of  these  drugs  Is  that  by  1955  psycho- 
surgery came  to  a  dead  halt  in  the  United 
States.  We  used  to  do  two  or  three  a  week 
at  Franklin  Square  Hospital  In  Baltimore; 
now  we  do  not  average  one  a  month. 

With  regard  to  admissions  to  psychiatric 
hospitals,  starting  in  1955  there  was  a  decided 
drop.  In  recent  years  there  has  also  been 
a  marked  increase  In  the  discharge  rate.  The 
newer  physical  methods  of  treatment,  com- 
bined with  everything  else,  has  had  a  re- 
markable effect  in  the  management  of  the 
psychiatric  patient.  The  probabilities  are 
that  this  decline  is  due  not  just  to  the  use 
of  the  drugs  in  the  hospital  itself,  because 
not  only  has  there  been  an  Increase  in  the 
discharge  rate  but  the  admission  rates  in 
many  hospitals  has  declined.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  general  hospitals  are 
beginning  to  pick  up  these  patients  rather 
than  their  going  to  the  psychiatric  hospitals. 

I  call  to  your  attention  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Institute  of  Living  which  is  a 
large  private  psychiatric  hospital  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  the  superintendent  of  which  is 
Dr.  Prank  Braceland.  In  this  beautifully 
phrased  repwrt,  Dr.  Braceland  points  out  the 
decrease  in  the  admission  rate  beginning  In 
1958:  the  lesser  use  of  electroshock  treat- 
ments and  other  developmenta  applied  to 
that  one  hospital.  But  any  hospital  who  has 
kept  accurate  records  can  show  the  same 
trend  throughout   the  whole  United  States. 

So  we  can  say  that  thanks  to  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry,  and  their  research  efforts 
and  their  development  of  drugs,  the  future 
looks  even  brighter  than  the  past. 


FREE  FOOD  PROGRAM   IS  BECOM- 
ING A  NATIONAL   SCANDAL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  my 
State  is  experiencing  a  strange  phe- 
nomenon, one  which  is  taking  place  in 
many  States  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
refer  to  the  fantastic  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  getting  free  food  from 
the  Federal  Government — an  increase, 
incidentally,  which  is  occurring  at  the 
same  time  as  economic  recovery  is  taking 
place. 

In  July  of  1960,  there  were  11,378 
Utahans  receiving  free  food  from  the 
Federal  Government.  In  July  of  1961, 
that  figure  had  reached  21,098 — roughly 
double,  despite  the  fact  that  insured  un- 
employment in  the  State  remained  vir- 
tually the  same,  rising  only  two-tenths 
of  a  percentage  point. 

The  national  picture  is  similar.  In 
June  of  last  year,  when  we  were  in  a 
recession,  there  were  3.3  million  people 
on  the  public  food  rolls.  By  June  of  this 
year,  the  number  had  almost  doubled,  to 
6.2  million  people. 

Why  has  this  dramatic  increase  taken 
place?  The  reason  is  simply  that  the 
program,  which  was  operated  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration  as  a  means 
of  giving  food  to  those  who  really  needed 
it,  has  become  in  many  States  a  way  of 
giving  food  to  people  who  want  it,  re- 
gardless of  need. 

Consider  the  Noi'th  Carolina  figures 
for  a  really  dramatic  indication  of  what 
handouts  can  do.  Last  January,  1,000 
North  Carolinians  were  receiving  wel- 
fare food  handouts.  By  June  the  num- 
ber had  skyrocketed  to  147,000. 


Many  people  have  discovered  that  lin- 
ing up  for  handouts  each  week  is  easier 
than  working  for  a  living.  Why  work, 
when  the  taxpayer  is  willing  to  give  you 
a  fairly  good  living  for  not  working — 
with  few  questions  asked? 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  re- 
ported on  some  typical  reactions  among 
welfare  recipients  in  Corsicana,  Tex. 

One  farm  laborer  put  it  this  way: 

This  is  one  year  p>eople  ain't  going  to  get 
the  grass  hoed  out  of  their  cotton,  because 
we  ain't  going  to  do  It. 

This  laborer  happened  to  be  whiling 
away  his  day  in  a  rocking  chair  on  the 
porch  of  his  house  when  the  reporter 
found  him. 

The  reason  for  his  attitude  is  obvious. 
One  Corsicana  farmer,  D.  H.  Allen,  ex- 
plained the  pattern  on  his  own  farm  as 
follows : 

My  rows  are  almost  deserted  on  the  days 
of  the  handout.  I  had  24  hands  in  the 
fields  the  day  before  the  last  handout.  On 
groceries  day  the  number  dropped  to  three 
and  for  the  next  3  days  the  most  I  could 
get  at  any  one  time  was  nine. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  poorly  adminis- 
tered welfare  program  can  eventually 
erode  work  incentives.  The  article  pre- 
viously referred  to  cites  many  similar 
cases.  For  example,  it  mentions  the 
case  of  the  family  which  drove  up  to 
the  courthouse  in  Jefferson  County,  Tex., 
piled  four  big  boxes  of  free  food  into 
their  air-conditioned  1958  Cadillac,  and 
drove  off. 

And  the  case  of  the  two-car  family 
which  got  873  pounds  of  free  commodi- 
ties this  year,  while  the  wife  vas  earn- 
ing $50  a  week  in  a  cafeteria  and  the 
husband  was  drawing  $28  weekly  in  un- 
employment compensation. 

And  the  case  of  the  local  grocer  who 
finds  that  his  sales  of  staple  foods  has 
dropped  10  percent  since  the  Govern- 
ment began  offering  large-scale  food 
handouts — while  the  same  customers  in- 
crease his  sales  of  soft  drinks,  cake 
mixes,  cigarettes  and  candy. 

The  laxness  of  the  agencies  adminis- 
tering this  program,  and  the  willingness 
of  the  administration  to  hand  out  com- 
modities on  a  grandiose  scale  without 
regard  to  need,  are  a  national  disgrace. 
The  effect  on  the  moral  fiber  of  those 
who  are  participating  in  this  program 
unnecessarily — who  are  using  free  hand- 
outs as  an  alternative  to  working  for  a 
living  where  work  is  available — is  obvi- 
ous. By  failing  to  keep  this  program 
within  reasonable  bounds,  the  adminis- 
tration is  aiding  and  abetting  a  process 
which  erodes  character,  destroys  self- 
respect,  and  breeds  contempt  for  the 
American  tradition  of  working  for  a 
living. 

During  just  the  first  7  months  of  this 
administi-ation  we  have  seen  this  pro- 
gram get  far  out  of  hand,  and  we  are 
told  that  the  trend  is  likely  to  continue. 
I  urge  the  administration  to  make  a 
careful  survey  of  the  abuses  which  have 
been  introduced  into  this  program  since 
the  President  expanded  it  last  March. 
And  I  urge  Congress  to  consider  ways 
of  restoring  order  and  control  to  a  pro- 
gram which  is  now  becoming  a  national 
scandal. 
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,  as  follows : 


(By 

CORSICANA 


Donald  A.  Moffltt) 
Tex. — Once  a  month,  on  a 
Tuesday  mornlag.  the  normally  quiet  streets 
of  this  small  cotton-country  town  begin  to 
fill  with  slow-moving  traffic.  By  9  a.m.  the 
streets  downtown  are  choked  with  honking 
cars,  parking  s]  >aces  are  scarce  and  sidewalks 
are  crowded  with  hurrying  pedestrians. 

The  scene  c£  lis  to  mind  a  typical  "dollar 
day"  sale  in  a  rural  community,  but  these 
folks  aren't  scrambling  for  retail  bargains. 
Instead  the  at  :raction  is  something  no  Cor- 
sicana  mercht  nt  can  afford  to  offer — free 
food. 

Ever  since  local  Navarro  County  officials 
decided  to  Jurip  on  Uncle  Sam's  expanded 
relief  fcxxi  dist  ribution  bandwagon  4  months 
ago,  "grcx:erlea  day"  has  become  a  major 
event  in  Corslcana.  At  last  count,  3,367  Na- 
varro County  lesidents — about  10  percent  of 
the  populatior — were  collecting  free  vlttles, 
including  sucl  provisions  as  "Mr.  Kennedy's 
mule"  (canned  pork  and  gravy)  and  "goober 
grease"  (peanut  butter). 

I  FANCIER  MENU 

The  rapid  si  urt  in  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  free  Federal  food  has  been  by  no 
means  limited  to  Navarro  county.  Since  the 
Kennedy  adml  listration  last  March  expanded 
the  giveaway  j  urogram  by  adding  fancier  fare 
such  as  choppi  (d  meats,  beans,  eggs,  oatmeal, 
powdered  milk ,  and  peanut  butter  to  the  ba- 
sic list  of  flour ,  corn  meal,  rice,  lard  and  but- 
ter, the  food  cole  has  been  stendily  expand- 
ing in  size  th  oughout  the  Nation.  A  good 
part  of  this  monthly  menu  of  relief  food 
comes  from  Uncle  Sam's  own  huge  surplus 
stockpiles,  but  increasingly  the  Government 
has  been  pur  ;hasing  supplies  in  the  open 
market  to  make  the  offerings  more  attrac- 
tive. 

By  mid-196:  .  some  6.2  million  Americans, 
officially  clas8(fd  as  "needy."  were  receiving 
free  Federal  ^mmodities.  This  compares 
with  4.1  mllllc  n  on  the  rolls  in  the  recession 
month  of  January  and  is  almost  double  the 
3.3  million  who  were  on  the  free  list  in 
June,  1960.  T  tiese  figures  do  not  include  the 
1.5  million  pe  sons  in  hosplUls,  asylums  and 
other  welfare  institutions  who  also  receive 
free  Federal  loodstuffs,  nor  the  15  5  million 
school  childrKn  who  pick  up  free  Federal 
lunches. 

Because  ea<  h  person  on  the  free  food  list 
is  getting  larger  handouts  under  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration,  the  cost  of  providing 
the  food  is  rsing  much  more  sharply  than 
the  number  of  recipients.  In  the  first  half 
of  this  year,  ;he  Federal  Government  spent 
$110.2  million  on  the  program,  almost  quad- 
ruple the  $29.;  I  million  figure  for  the  first  half 
of  1960.  The  big  Jump  brought  toUl  spend- 
ing for  the  til  cal  year  ended  June  30  to  $139 
million,  the  largest  total  in  the  program's 
25-year  hlstoiy.  This  Is  exclusive  of  the 
local  focxi  distribution  and  storage  costs, 
which  must  bfe  met  by  the  individual  com- 
munities wlthlsome  state  aid. 

And  the  spekidlng  splurge  shows  no  signs 
of  abating  despite  the  general  Improvement 
in  the  Nation '■  economy  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  Officials  erf  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment say  the]  "see  no  reason  to  believe" 
that  free  fcxxlj  distribution  in  the  current 


fiscal  year  will  drop  from  the  record  levels 
of  fiscal  1961. 

LOCAL  IRRITATION   GROWS 

But  here  and  there  around  the  country 
there  are  signs  of  local  resistance  to  the 
rapid  rise  in  the  number  of  food  claimants. 
Grocers  complain  of  the  difficulties  of  com- 
peting with  Uncle  Sam's  free  handouts. 
Farmers  charge  able-bodied  free  food  recip- 
ients are  now  turning  down  Jobs  as  field 
hands.  And  city  and  county  government 
officials  are  irked  at  the  warehousing  costs 
and  added  manpower  needed  to  run  their 
growing  supermarket  operation. 

"This  beef-and-gravy  deal  has  been  noth- 
ing but  a  headache  since  It  started."  growls 
one  Navarro  County  official. 

Here  in  Corslcana,  in  fact,  the  brakes  are 
being  applied  hard.  A  few  days  ago  the 
county  commissioners  ruled  that  a  person 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  obtain  free  focxl 
vmless  he  c^n  provide  a  physician's  certifi- 
cate sayins  he  is  unable  to  work. 

"We're  not  trying  to  be  another  Newburgh; 
we're  Just  trying  to  solve  a  local  problem," 
says  Kenneth  A.  Douglas,  young  county 
Judge  and  chairman  of  the  commissioners 
court — the  county's  chief  administrative 
agency.  (Newburgh,  N.Y..  attracted  wide 
attention  recently  by  putting  tight  restric- 
tions on  its  welfare  program  In  an  effort  to 
curb  costs;  a  State  court  last  week  held 
most  of  these  restrictions  were  llle2al.)  Mr. 
Douglas  says  the  county  is  attempting  to 
reduce  futiu'e  focxl  distributions  to  about 
1.000  perfJons  a  month,  lees  than  a  third  of 
this  month's  total  of  eliglbles.  So  far.  at 
least.  Federal  officials  have  not  protested. 

The  Corslcana  crackdown  comes  largely  In 
response  to  complaints  from  farmers  that 
since  the  food  distributions  began,  help  In 
the  cotton  fields  has  become  hard  to  find. 
"My  rows  are  almost  deserted  on  the  dnys  of 
the  handout,"  grumbles  D.  H.  (Blackle)  Al- 
len, a  local  farmer.  "I  had  24  hands  in  the 
fields  the  day  before  the  last  handout,"  he 
recalls.  "On  'groceries  day,*  the  number 
dropped  to  three  and  for  the  next  3  days  the 
most  I  could  get  at  any  one  time  was  nine." 

GRASS    IN   the    COTTON    FIELDS 

"This  is  one  year  people  ain't  going  to  get 
the  grass  hoed  out  of  their  cotton,  because 
we  ain't  going  to  do  It,"  L.  G.  Avery,  a  farm 
laborer,  bluntly  Informs  a  visitor  who  found 
him  whlling  away  his  day  In  a  rocking  chair 
on  the  porch  of  his  house. 

Henry  Slate,  a  Corslcana  grocer,  says  sales 
of  staple  foods  in  his  store  have  fallen  be- 
tween 10  and  15  percent  since  the  county 
Joined  the  Federal  program  4  months  ago. 
But,  he  says,  business  has  Increased  sharply 
In  cigarettes,  soft  drinks,  cake  mixes,  and 
candy  now  that  many  of  his  customers  don't 
have  to  spend  their  money  for  basic  gro- 
ceries. And  on  days  when  free  food  Is  being 
distributed,  the  store  does  a  booming  busi- 
ness in  selling  burlap  "croaker  sacks"  and 
cardboard  boxes  to  welfare  beneficiaries  so 
they  can  haul  their  food  quotas  home. 

Despite  the  occasional  cutbacks.  In  most 
areas  the  food  lists  are  growing  larger.  In 
Illinois,  for  example,  the  number  of  recip- 
ients Increased  from  63.037  In  January  to 
89,282  In  June;  In  Indiana,  from  70.871,  to 
118,156;  and  In  New  York,  from  61,768  to 
231, OCl.  The  most  spectacular  Increase  has 
been  In  North  Carolina.  Only  58  citizens 
of  that  State  got  Federal  free  food  in  June 
1960,  when  the  program  began  there;  by 
January  this  year,  the  nvunber  had  risen 
ouly  to  1.055  In  June,  the  count  was 
147,269. 

Though  local  conditions  vary,  the  admin- 
istration's expanded  food  package  Is  the 
principal  reason  for  the  overall  Increase  In 
the  number  of  free  food  recipients,  most  wel- 
fare administrators  agree.  Lcxral  govern- 
ments, which  hesitated  to  pay  for  ware- 
housing and  distribution  of  such  staples  as 


fiour,  rice,  and  lard,  are  willing  to  put  up 
some  of  their  own  money  now  that  meats 
and  other  tastier  Items  are  available  to  local 
voters. 

"The  more  desirable  the  food,  the  more 
people  are  likely  to  try  to  get  it."  says  Alan 
Kemper,  director  of  the  Georgia  Department 
of  Public  Welfare. 

GEORGIA    FREE    LIST    CROWS 

Only  40.031  Georgians  got  free  Federal  food 
in  January.  By  June,  the  number  had  risen 
to  154.429.  The  number  of  counties  taking 
part  In  the  focxl  distribution  rose  from  18 
to  52. 

"Heretofore,  many  laborers  have  been 
buying  their  groceries  on  credit."  says  H.D. 
Hatchett,  director  of  focxl  distribution  for 
the  State,  "but  since  they  saw  the  publicity 
about  the  improved  fcxxl.  they  decided  to 
get  in  on  the  program." 

Other  reasons  besides  the  new  focxl  Items 
play  a  part  In  the  Increases,  of  course.  In 
Oregon,  for  example,  legislation  this  year 
provided  for  State  financing  of  70  percent 
of  the  counties'  costs  of  distributing  the 
Federal  commcxlltles;  that's  the  main  reason 
the  number  of  fcxxl  recipients  In  the  State 
rose  from  zero  In  January  to  7,435  in  June. 

By  fall,  aroimd  20  of  Oregon's  36  counties 
are  expected  to  offer  the  commcxlltles,  com- 
pared to  only  5  now,  Andrew  A.  Juras,  di- 
rector of  the  State  welfare  def>artment.  says. 
Frank  M.  Craft.  Florida's  welfare  director, 
says  the  flcxxl  of  Cuban  refugees  Into  the 
State  had  Just  as  much  effect  as  the  addi- 
tion of  tastier  fare  In  the  State's  decision 
to  Join  the  free  focxl  program.  Nearly  10,- 
000  Florida  residents  got  free  focxl  In  June. 

CntACKDOWN    IN    MISSISSIPPI 

One  of  the  minority  of  States  that  has 
registered  a  drop  In  the  number  of  welfare 
recipients  during  the  new  program  is  Mis- 
sissippi. The  big  reason,  an  official  reports. 
Is  that  State  workers  carefully  Interview  all 
applicants  and  then  check  to  verify  their 
applications.  Moreover,  each  application  Is 
reviewed  once  every  month  or  6  weeks,  this 
official  says. 

Only  a  few  places,  however,  check  applica- 
tions as  carefully  as  Mississippi.  Most  com- 
plain of  lack  of  funds  to  do  the  Job.  and 
depend  on  catching  a  few  violators  through 
cx:caslonal  checkups  to  Bc:are  would-be  of- 
fenders from  the  welfare  rolls. 

Fulton  County,  Ga.,  where  Atlanta  Is  lo- 
cated, recently  hired  a  team  of  retired  city 
detectives  to  ferret  out  Ineligibles  among  the 
15.000  families  on  Its  welfare  list.  The 
detectives  tcx>k  a  random  sample  of  650.  of 
whom  29,  or  atx}ut  4 '2  percent,  were  found 
Ineliglblo.  Some  500  were  found  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  aid,  and  80  are  still  being  Investigated. 
C.irlyle  Traser,  chairman  of  the  County  Com- 
mission, figures  that  many  more  obviously 
didn't  consider  themselves  fully  eligible  since 
10  percent  of  the  fcxxl  recipients  voluntarily 
stopped  drawing  commcxlltles  after  the 
caeckup  began. 

Jefferson  County,  Texas,  encountered  a 
similar  experience.  Youthful,  curly-haired 
James  M.  Farrls.  an  assistant  district  attor- 
ney, began  to  wonder  this  spring  why  the 
fcK>d  line  across  the  street  from  the  Jefferson 
County  court  bouse  kept  getting  longer  and 
longer. 

"About  a  month  ago,"  Mr.  Farrls  relates. 
'I  saw  some  folks  pile  four  big  boxes  of 
food  into  an  air-conditioned.  1958  Cadillac, 
and  boy  that  really  burned  me  up." 

WAR    ON    CHEATERS 

Mr.  Farrls  told  the  county  Judge  of  the 
incident,  and  the  Judge,  who  also  had  sus- 
picions about  many  of  the  welfare  recipients, 
ordered  steps  taken  to  bar  the  undeserving. 
Applicants  were  required  to  swear  to  the 
truth  of  their  applications — thus  making 
cheaters  subject  to  prosecution  for  a  felony 
offense,  false  swearing.    Welfare  Investigators 


made  a  few  spot  checks  of  commodity  recip- 
ients, turning  up  these  cases: 

A  43-year-old  former  beer  truck  loader 
who  got  873  pounds  of  free  commodities  this 
year.  Owner  of  two  automobiles,  he  was  col- 
lecting a  $28  weekly  unemployment  compen- 
sation check  while  his  wife  was  earning  up 
to  $50  a  week  working  in  a  cafeteria. 

A  fully  employed  gravedlgger  who  obtained 
Government  food  for  10  months  by  claiming 
he  was  out  of  work. 

A  man  who  picked  up  rations  for  four 
persons  each  month,  presumably  himself, 
his  wife,  and  theit  two  children.  An  investi- 
gator found  only  the  man  and  his  girl  friend 
at  home;  the  wife  and  two  children  lived 
in   another  State. 

A  bachelor  who  got  commodities  for  his 
nonexistent  wife  and  three  nonexistent 
children. 

The  number  on  Jefferson  County's  welfare 
rolls  dropped  sharply  from  8,800  in  May  to 
5,500  in  July,  and  officials  credit  the  decrease 
to  the  publicity  given  to  catching  violators. 

In  Louisiana,  where  the  State  welfare  de- 
partment handles  the  chore  of  "certifying" 
applicants  for  welfare  aid.  the  department 
ran  out  of  funds  to  pay  staff  members  to 
handle  the  task  after  the  focxl  giveaway  pro- 
gram was  expandied.  Though  $125,000  was 
budgeted  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  1961. 
the  department  had  to  beg  $35,000  more 
from  the  State's  treasury  to  carry  through 
until  July  1.  A  like  total.  $160,000.  is  re- 
served for  certlflcttion  in  fiscal  1962,  "but 
that  won't  be  enough,"  says  a  welfare  official. 

"We  feel  like  we're  sitting  on  a  keg  of 
dynamite,"  says  another  Louisiana  welfare 
man.  "We  don't  have  any  control  over  this 
program." 

One  Louisiana  official  notes  that  some 
200,000  people  are  getting  Federal  free  food 
In  the  State  now,  compared  to  only  90.000 
a  year  ago.  The  commcxlltles  are  rolling 
into  the  State  at  »  three-carloads-a-day  clip, 
and  officials  reckon  even  more  parishes 
(counties)  would  take  part  in  the  distribu- 
tion if  there  were  any  more  warehouse  space. 


(From    the   Wall    Street    Journal,    Aug.    24, 
19611 

The  Man  With  the  Hoe 

This  is  one  year  people  ain't  going  to  get 
the  grass  hoed  out  of  their  cotton,  because 
we  ain't  going  to  do  it. 

Speaking  from  his  rcxrking  chair  is  a  citi- 
zen of  Corslcana,  Tex.,  and  his  words  ought 
to  go  down  as  one  of  the  more  memorable 
remarks  of  the  year.  And  in  his  observa- 
tion, reported  in  a  page  1  story  this  morn- 
ing, we  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
showing  one  of  the  chief  attributes  of  in- 
telligence, adjusting  sensibly  to  one's  en- 
vironment. He  ain't  going  to  hoe  because 
there  ain't  no  need  to. 

Without  stirring  from  his  chair,  save  once 
a  month  on  a  Tuesday  morning,  he  can  stock 
his  larder  with  fiour,  corn  meal.  rice,  and 
butter,  and  even  feed  his  family  with  fancier 
fare,  including  peanut  butter,  oatmeal, 
beans,  eggs,  and  meat.  He  hasn't  struck 
oil;  he's  Just  found  a  gusher  In  the  Federal 
surplus  food  disposal  program. 

So  no  longer  is  the  man  with  the  hoe 
bent  with  burdens;  they  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  others  who  must  pay  the  taxes 
to  provide  him  with  his  pork  and  beans. 
And  for  the  life  of  us.  we  can't  avoid  a  cer- 
tain admiration  for  him  and  the  others  like 
him. 

There  are  a  good  many  others  like  him, 
as  our  rejxirter  found  out.  Since  the  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  broadened  the 
menu  of  the  Federal  focxl  program  the  num- 
ber of  people  taking  advantage  of  it  has  sky- 
rcx:keted.  Last  June  when  the  country  was 
suffering  from  a  recession  there  were  some 
3.3  million  people  on  the  public  food  rolls. 
At  the  end  of  June  this  year  the  number 
had  almost  doul^ed,  to  6.2  million  people. 


Since  Washington  broadened  the  free  fcxxl 
program  the  number  of  recipients  In  Illi- 
nois has  Jumped  from  63,000  to  90,000  be- 
twixt January  and  June;  from  70,000  to 
118,000  in  Indiana;  In  North  Carolina  from 
1,000  to  147,000.  And  all  this  during  a 
period  in  which,  as  Washington  reminds  us. 
we  are  climbing  out  of  the  recession. 

No  doubt  there  are,  among  these  millions, 
many  who  are  in  true  need.  But  nowadays 
need  is  something  it  Is  not  nice  to  inquire 
about;  it  might  embarrass  men  with  pride. 
So  men  with  no  pride,  but  with  sense  enough 
to  know  a  gocxl  thing  when  they  see  It.  can 
have  a  field  day  without  ever  tilling  the 
fields. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  people 
load  up  with  free  food  and  use  their  money 
to  carry  it  home  in  a  taxi.  In  Corslcana, 
Tex.,  they  cause  traffic  Jams  driving  to  the 
food  office  in  their  automobiles.  So,  not 
surprisingly,  the  local  grocer  finds  his  sales 
of  staple  focxls  off  10  percent  since  the  Gov- 
ernment started  offering  pork-and-beans  to 
all  comers.  But  the  same  customers  bcxira 
his  sales  of  clgarets.  soft  drinks,  cake  mixes, 
and  candy — which  Is  not  surprising  either. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  cost  of  all 
this  has  also  skyrcKketed.  In  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year  the  Federal  Government 
quadrupled  the  cost  of  the  program  over  the 
like  period  in  I960:  at  $139  million  for  the 
whole  fiscal  year  the  total  is  the  highest  in 
the  25  years  of  the  program,  which  reaches 
back  into  the  years  of  the  great  depression. 
And  In  Washington,  officials  say  they  see 
no  reason  to  believe  the  cost  will  go  any  way 
but  up. 

For  all  a  man  has  to  do,  in  most  com- 
munities, is  say  he  needs  food  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  give  it  to  him.  There  is  no 
need  for  anyone  to  be  amazed  at  men — from 
Corslcana.  Tex.,  to  Newburgh.  N.Y. — who  see 
no  need  to  work  when  they  can  eat  without 
working.     Lazy  people  are  not  fcx)ls. 

So  before  you  start  berating  the  man 
who  threw  away  the  hoe.  ask  yourself  a 
question.  Who  Is  the  more  Intelligent?  The 
man.  like  yourself,  who  works  hard,  pays 
taxes,  and  lets  the  politicians  pass  around 
the  bounty?  Or  the  man  with  emptiness  In 
his  face  who  sits  back  and  enjoys  the  bounty 
in  his  rocking  chair? 


EZRA  TAFT  BENSON  WARNS 
AGAINST  DANGEROUS  TREND  TO- 
WARD SOCIALISM  IN  AMERICA 
AND  THE  THREAT  OP  COMMU- 
NISM 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  26.  1961,  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  gave  a 
stirring  warning  against  the  dangerous 
trend  toward  socialism  in  America.  He 
spoke  to  graduates  of  Brigham  Young 
University  in  Provo,  Utah,  at  summer 
commencement  exercises  of  that  great 
institution  of  learning. 

Among  the  highlights  of  this  inspiring 
speech  is  the  following  ringing  declara- 
tion against  making  concessions  to 
socialism  in  America: 

Others  will  say  there  Is  no  danger  in  so- 
cialism— in  policies  that  would  weaken  and 
destroy  our  private  enterprise  system. 
Scx:ialism.  they  say.  has  no  relationship  to 
communism. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  paramount 
Issue  tcxiay  is  liberty  against  creeping  so- 
cialism. Collectivized  scx;lallsm  is  part  of 
the  Communist  steategy.  Communist  dupes 
and  leftwingers  use  every  strategem  to 
make  scx;iallsm  sound  appealing  and  seem 
Inevitable.  Their  tOms  for  ttie  United  States 
include  greatly  expanded  wasteful  spending. 


higher  and  higher  taxes.  Increasingly  un- 
balanced budgets,  wild  infiatlon  followed  by 
Government  controls  over  oxu-  economy  and 
lives,  greater  centralization  of  power  in 
Washington  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

We  will  never  win  our  fight  against  com- 
munism by  making  concessions  to  scx;lalism. 

Former  Secretary  Benson  warns  that 
small  doses  of  socialism  can  lead  to 
communism : 

And  Khrushchev  is  completely  correct  In 
predicting  that  if  we  accept  small  doses  of 
scx;lallsm,  we  will  wake  up  under  com- 
munism. 

Church  leaders  have  also  been  correct  in 
warning  against  the  currently  popular  at- 
tack on  American  free  enterprise,  since  these 
attacks  are  creating  a  dangerous  leak  In  the 
dike  that  could  destroy  the  dam  behind 
which  the  waters  of  life  and  liberty  are 
stored. 

QUOTES    PRESIDENT   DAVID    O.    M'KAT    ON    VALUE 
OF    FRE:E    ENTERPRISE    SYSTEM 

He  then  quotes  President  David  O. 
McKay,  president  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  on 
the  great  .values  of  the  free  enterprise 
system : 

Communism  Is  antagonistic  to  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  Its  avowed  purpose  Is  to 
destroy  belief  in  GcxI  and  free  enterprise. 
In  education  for  citizenship,  therefore,  why 
should  we  not  see  to  it  that  every  child  in 
America  is  taught  the  superiority  of  ovir 
Constitution  and  the  sacredness  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual;  teach  that  free 
enterprise  is  the  right  to  open  a  gas  station 
or  a  grocery  store,  or  to  buy  a  farm  if  you 
want  to  be  your  own  boss,  or  to  change  your 
Job  If  you  do  not  like  the  man  for  whom  you 
work?  Under  communism  you  work  where 
you  are  told,  and  you  live  and  die  bossed  by 
hardfisted  bureaucrats  who  tell  you  every 
move  you  dare  make.  Free  enterprise  has 
nothing  to  do  with  politics  nor  wealth  nor 
class.  It  is  a  way  of  living  in  which  you  as 
an  individual  are  important.  Free  enter- 
prise has  nothing  to  do  with  how  much 
money  you  have  or  don't  have,  nor  what 
your  Job  is  or  is  not.  Free  enterprise  means 
the  right  to  be  yourself  instead  of  some 
nameless  number  in  a  horde  bossed  by  a  few 
despots.  Free  enterprise  is  the  sum  of  many 
little  things — but  how  miserable  you'd  be 
if  someone  stole  it  from  you  (from  an  ad- 
dress at  Logan,   Utah.  Mar.   8,   1954) . 

Former  Secretary  Benson  then  con- 
tinues: 

I  say  to  you  our  honored  graduates  of 
1961.  and  people  everywhere;  no  true  Amer- 
ican, no  true  Latter-day  Saint  can  be  a  So- 
cialist or  a  Communist.  These  dangerous 
and  evil  philosophies  are  incompatible  with 
our  Gcxi-given  freedom  and  the  true  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ. 

WARNS     GRADUATES     AGAINST    FALSE     LIBERALISM 

He  then  warns  the  graduates  against 
"so-called  liberalism"  which  strikes  at 
all  we  hold  dear  in  America: 

Class  of  1961.  be  ever  on  your  guard  that 
you  do  not.  unwittingly,  in  the  name  of 
tolerance,  broadmindedness,  public  welfare, 
and  so-called  liberalism,  encourage  foreign 
"isms,"  unsound  theories  and  programs 
which  strike  at  the  very  rcx)t  of  all  we  hold 
dear  In  America,  Including  our  faith  in  Gcxl. 
Proposals  will  be  offered  and  programs  will 
be  sponsored  that  have  wide  appeal.  At- 
tractive labels  are  usually  attached  to  the 
most  dangerous  programs,  often  In  the  name 
of  public  welfare  and  personal  security. 

The  speech  by  former  Secretary  Ben- 
son deserves  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
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his  entire  address  be  in- 
Lhe  CoNCRXssioNAL  Record  at 
of  my  remarks, 
no  objection,  the  address 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
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consent 
eluded  in 
the  concli^Bion 

There 
was  orderekl 
as  follows: 

Pakamount  Issue  Todat — Liberty  Against 
Cbekpino  Socialjsu 
Elder  Itera  Taft  Benson  of  the 

Council    ^t    the    Twelve    to    graduates    of 

Brlgham  i  Young     University     In     George 

Albert  Snilth  Pleldhouse  at  summer  com- 

mencemeat  Satvirday,  August  29.  1961) 

It  Is  mott  satisfying  to  be  with  you  to- 
night. Yox  r  Invitation  confers  upon  me  a 
signal  honcr,  a  very  great  pleasure  and  a 
challenging  responsibility.  My  heart  swells 
with  gratitude  as  I  recall  the  cherished, 
happy,  and  profitable  dajrs  I  spent  on  this 
campus  as  \  young  man.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  Inspiration  which  brought  BYU  forth 
and  for  the  eternal  concept  and  spirit  which 
have  guide<i  Its  course.  I  am  grateful  that 
five  of  our  six  children  have  attended  this 
institution.  The  sixth  Is  looking  anxiously 
to  a  similar  experience.  Later.  I  expect  that 
the  grandctlldren  will  follow  the  example  of 
their  pareuU.  The  first  eight  of  these 
grandchlldrsn  are  already  being  indoctri- 
nated by  th  ;lr  parents,  all  alumni  of  this  In- 
stitution. 

May  the  inspiration  of  Heaven  touch  oxxi 
hearts  tonl|;ht  as  we  consider  together  some 
enduring  vUues — basic  principles — directed 
especially  t<  those  whom  we  honor — the  class 
of  1961. 

I  should  like  to  set  down  as  concisely  as 
I  can  somii  of  the  positive  principles  and 
values  which  have  come  to  us  out  of  the 
past.  Som<  I  of  these  may  be  considered  eco- 
nomic or  sjclal,  other  spiritual.  The  Lord 
has  said,  however,  that  all  things  unto  Him 
are  spiritua  t.  Truth  is  eternal  and  therefore 
of  a  splrituul  nature.  A  reorientation  of  life 
around  spiritual  verities  is  our  great  need. 

The  chal  enge  before  us  In  this  critical 
time  of  the  world's  history  Is  probably  with- 
out an  equil.  For  the  past  8  years  I  have 
had  thlr  pnyerful  statement  on  my  desk: 

"O  God.  give  us  men  with  a  mandate 
higher  than  the  ballot  box." 

We  need  now.  as  never  before,  courageous 
leadership,  ihe  kind  of  which  J.  W.  Hamilton 
speaks.     Says  he: 

"How  muih  now  we  need  a  leadership  that 
wlU  tell  the  truth  and  talk  straight,  not 
about  what  is  expedient  or  even  what  is  ad- 
vantageous )o  American  Interests,  but  about 
what  is  everlaaUngly  right,  and  call  our  peo- 
ple to  a  crtsade  for  It,  and  pledge  America 
to  the  defer  se  of  It.  so  that  all  nations  will 
be  convinced  that  we  mean  It.  We  need  men 
who  will  Igiore  the  conjequences,  tell  the 
truth,  and  take  a  long  chance  with  God." 

Such  lead(frshlp  must  come  from  men  and 
women.  It  Is  a  prodiict  of  individuals. 
But  only  those  can  make  the  contribution 
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unquestioned  Integrity  and  ex- 
noblest  attributes  of  man. 
Man  is  thr  crowning  achievement  of  crea- 
tion. All  w  lolesome  things,  both  seen  and 
unseen,  are  provided  for  his  development  and 
blessing.  Tlese  afford  him  opportunities  for 
experience  «nd  growth.  It  seems  fitting, 
therefore,  tlat  we  should  talk  about  you, 
the  leaders  (f  tomorrow,  and  some  of  those 
basic  qualltliw  and  convictions  which  can  be 
developed  to  assure  such  leadership. 

PEOPLE   important 

dome  to  the  realization  that  it  is 
things — that  are  all-Important, 
ited  in  building  men  of  char- 
to  their  material  accu- 
kfaterial  things  may  contribute 
comfort,  our  opportunities,  our 
Qualities   which   make  for  sterling 
true  leadership,  howerer,  can 
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be  and  have  been  developed  in  all  ages  re- 
gardless of  the  physical  things  with  which 
men  have  been  surrounded. 

Our  whole  purpose  should  be  to  build  men 
and  women  of  character.  And  we  should 
ever  remember  that  character  Is  the  one 
thing  we  make  in  this  world  and  take  with 
us  into  the  next. 

Let  us,  therefore,  examine  carefully  some 
of  the  basic  principles  and  standards — the 
eternal  verities  of  life — which  build  self- 
reliant,  honorable,  courageous  people  and 
their  byproducts — strong  families,  healthy 
communities,  and  glorious  nations. 

You  enter  a  changing  world.  Of  course, 
It  has  always  been  changing.  One  example 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  tremendous  change 
of  the  last  five  decades — this  relating  to 
agriculture  particularly:  It  seems  almost 
miraculous  that  50  or  60  years  ago  there  were 
no  automobiles,  tractors,  trucks,  combines, 
field  balers,  side-delivery  rakes,  corn  pickers, 
milking  machines  or  rural  electricity.  There 
were  no  paved  highways.  (Now.  we  have 
enough  In  the  United  States  alone  to  circle 
the  globe  56  times.) 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  no  busses,  cen- 
tral schools,  radios,  air  transport,  extension 
services,  rural  credit  agencies  or  oil  heat. 
Duing  this  period  agricultural  production 
per  worker  has  increased  100  percent.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  calculated  that  every 
worker  in  the  United  States  today  has  the 
equivalent  of  99  mechanical  slaves  serving 
him. 

But  while  change  Is.  and  will  continue  to 
be.  all  about  us  In  the  physical  world,  we 
must  ever  know  that  there  are  certain 
Heaven-sent  verities,  principles,  and  values 
which  are  eternal.  These  never  change.  It 
is  well  to  remember  with  Robert  Froet  that 
"most  of  the  change  we  think  we  see  In  life 
is  due  to  truths  being  in  and  out  of  favor." 

In  our  day.  there  is  much  emphasis  upon 
building  social  and  material  security.  Some 
believe  these  can  be  achieved  by  legislation; 
others  propose  materialistic  schemes  which 
invariably  weaken  or  destroy  initiative,  self- 
reliance.  Independence,  and  moral  fiber.  Rel- 
atively few.  It  seems,  turn  their  attention  to 
those  standards  and  principles  which 
strengthen  moral  fiber  and  which  develop 
spiritual  and  personal  security  from  within. 
Yet  the  history  of  mankind  testifies  abun- 
dantly that  lasting  security  comes  only  to 
people  who  are  spiritually  and  morally 
strong.  Social  and  economic  security  can 
arise  only  from  such  a  foundation. 

SOUND    principles 

"From  a  purely  psychological  viewpoint," 
says  Dr.  Henry  C.  Link,  "nothing  does  so 
much  to  put  order  in  a  man's  life  as  do 
sound  principles.  They  are  worth  more  to 
him  than  a  library  full  of  books,  or  a  den 
decorated  with  diplomas,  or  a  lifetime  of 
roundtable  discussions.  They  are  stand- 
ards which  clarify  and  simplify  his  thinking. 
They  are  points  of  reference  which  help  him 
to  avoid  complexity  and  confusion.  They 
rescue  him  from  the  necessity  of  prolonged 
and  useless  debate.  They  give  him  a  base 
for  decision  and  action." 

"Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free."  In  these  words  the 
Master  pointed  out  that  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  truth  Is  freedom.  The 
weapon  which  Godless  Communists  fear 
most  today  is  truth. 

Do  you.  the  graduates  of  1961,  have  a  solid 
set  of  principles  as  a  base  for  correct  deci- 
sions and  sound  action? 

You  have  a  rich  heritage.  You  live  In  a 
choice  part  of  the  world.  Prophecy  Is  abun- 
dant that  God  deliberately  kept  the  Ameri- 
can continent  hidden  until  after  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  had  been  broken  up  and  tne 
various  nations  had  established  themselves 
as  independent  kingdoms.  Keeping  Amer- 
loft  hlddea  ui.tll  this  time  was  no  socldsnt. 


I  say  to  you  that  the  American  heritage 
of  freedom  is  a  plan  of  God.  It  was  Indeed 
no  accident. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  given  after 
my  appointment  to  serve  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  to  formulate  with  my  close 
associates  and  other  interested  parties  a 
basic  statement  on  agricultural  policy. 
Among  the  fundamental  concepts  stated 
were  the  following: 

"Freedom  Is  a  God -given  eternal  principle 
vouchsafed  to  us  under  the  Constitution.  It 
must  be  guarded  continually  as  something 
more  precious  than  life  Itself. 

"Oiw  guiding  purpose  will  be  to  strengthen 
the  individual  Integrity,  freedom,  and  the 
very  moral  fiber  of  each  citizen. 

"The  supreme  test  of  any  government  pol- 
icy, agricultural  or  other,  should  be:  'How 
will  this  affect  the  character,  morale,  and 
well-being  of  oiu  people?'  " 

These  concepts  have  a  broader  application 
than  the  field  of  agriculture.  Just  what 
do  they  mean  to  us?  How  do  we  stand  with 
reference  to  our  t)ellef  In  those  freedoms 
safeguarded  for  us  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Sutes?  What  Is  our  attitude 
toward  our  Government — toward  the  free  en- 
terprise system  and  our  American  way  of 
life? 

TO  BE   SERVANTS 

In  the  providence  of  God,  governments 
were  Intended  to  be  the  servanu.  not  the 
masters  of  the  people.  This  eternal  truth 
needs  to  be  emphasized  and  reemphasized. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  while  President  of  the 
United  States,  expressed  what  I  hope  is  the 
conviction  of  all  of  us.  Mark  carefully  his 
wise  declaration: 

'I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eter- 
nal hostlhty  against  any  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  mind  of  man.  To  preserve  our  in- 
dependence, we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load 
us  with  perpetual  debt.  We  must  take  our 
choice  between  economy  and  liberty,  or  pro- 
fusion and  servitude.  If  we  run  into  such 
debts,  we  must  be  taxed  In  our  meat  and 
drink.  In  our  necessities  and  in  our  com- 
forts. In  our  labors  and  in  our  amusements. 

"If  we  can  prevent  the  Government  from 
wasting  the  labors  of  the  people  under  pre- 
tense of  caring  for  them,  they  will  be  happy." 

I  subscribe  to  those  words — I  hope  you 
do  too.  and  will  use  your  energies  to  get 
others  to  accept  these  basic  truths. 

Goveriunent  leaders  today,  local.  State, 
and  Federal,  would  do  well  to  follow  the 
wise  teaching  and  example  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. 

"The  government  is  best  which  governs 
least  "  So  taught  the  courageous  founders 
of  this  Nation.  This  simple  declaration  Is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  all-too-common 
philosophy  that  the  government  should  pro- 
tect one  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The 
policy  of  the  Founding  Fathers  has  made 
our  people  and  our  Nation  strong.  The  op- 
posite philosophy  leads  to  moral  and  spirit- 
ual decay.  And  we  must  never  forget  that 
our  greatest  weapon  is  spiritual  strength. 

With  the  desire  for  materialistic  security — 
government  Imposed  or  otherwise — usually 
comes  a  passive,  careless  attitude  toward 
the  fundamental  principles  basic  to  our  form 
of  government  and  way  of  life.  People  with 
this  philosophy  are  easily  lulled  away  into  a 
false  sense  of  security  as  they  cry,  "all  is 
well."  Every  young  person  requires  the  spur 
of  economic  insecurity  to  force  him  to  do 
his  best.  We  must  have  the  courage  to 
stand  against  undue  governmental  paternal- 
ism and  the  cowardly  cry  that  "the  world 
owes  me  a  living."  Nobody  owes  us  any- 
thing for  goods  we  do  not  produce,  or  work 
we  do  not  do. 

ACID  test 

How  will  it  affect  the  morals  and  charaC' 
t«r  of  the  people?  That  Is  the  acid  test 
which  should  b«  applied  to  every  propocal 
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and  program.  Can  any  man  be  politically 
free  who  depends  upon  the  state  for  sus- 
tenance? A  planned  and  subsidized  economy 
weakens  initiative,  discourages  Industry,  de- 
stroys character,  and  demoralizes  the  laeople. 
Emphasis  upon  materialism  always  breeds 
more  fears  than  It  cures. 

I  commend  to  you  that  old-fashioned 
philosophy  of  the  founder  of  BYU  that  It 
is  impossible  to  help  people  permanently 
by  doing  for  them  what  they  could  and 
shovild  do  for  themselves.  This  is  a  philos- 
ophy that  believes  In  the  supreme  worth  of 
the  individual  as  a  free  man,  as  a  child 
of  God;  that  believes  in  the  dignity  of  labor; 
that  holds  fast  to  the  conviction  that  you 
cannot  build  character  by  taking  away  man's 
Initiative  and  Independence.  It  recognizes 
clearly  that  we  are  living  part  of  eternity 
and  that  character  to  of  a  certainty  one  thing 
we  make  In  this  world  which  we  take  with 
us  into  the  next. 

But  along  with  personal  freedom  and 
Inner  security,  we  need,  more  today  than 
ever  before,  devotion  to  oxir  God-given  ideals 
of  free  government.  I  trust  you  are  leaving 
this  institution  with  faith  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  hope  you  feel 
about  it  as  does  our  former  Chief  Executive 
who  said: 

"You  cant  explain  free  government  in 
any  other  terms  than  religious.  The  Found- 
ing Fathers  had  to  refer  to  the  Creator  in 
order  to  make  their  revolutionary  experi- 
ment make  sense;  It  was  becaxise  'all  men 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights'  that  man  could  dare  to 
be  free.  They  wrote  their  religious  faith 
into  our  founding  documents,  stamped  their 
trust  in  God  on  the  faces  of  their  coins  and 
currency,  and  put  It  boldly  at  the  base  of 
our  Institutions.  And  when  they  drew  up 
their  bold  Bill  of  Rights,  where  did  they 
put  freedom  of  worship?  First,  in  the 
cornerstone  position.  That  was  no  ac- 
cident." 

Today  two  diametrically  opposed  views, 
ideologies  and  philosophies  are  struggling 
for  the  allegiance  of  xasjx.  Eternal  prin- 
ciples are  Involved. 

Yes,  involved  are  both  our  love  of  free- 
dom and  otir  Christian  loyalty. 

nVM   SPEECH 

Could  you  have  seen,  as  I  have,  the  tragedy 
which  follows  the  loss  of  free  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  assembly,  and  freedom  of 
worship,  you  would  not  wonder  why  I  say 
that  their  loss  Is  shocking.  Having  visited 
concentration  camps  and  having  stood  upon 
the  indescribable  ruins  of  the  famous  Jewish 
ghetto  of  Warsaw,  under  which  some  200,000 
bodies  had  been  left  to  decay,  my  abhorrence 
of  foreign  freedom-destroying  "isms"  Is 
deeply  Imbedded.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
be  robbed  of  your  freedom  of  choice — to  be 
denied  the  right  to  own  property  and  access 
to  free  markets. 

May  I  assure  you  that  communism  Is  not 
merely  an  economic  program.  It  is  a  total 
philosophy  of  life,  atheistic  and  utterly  op- 
posed to  all  we  hold  dear  as  a  great  Christian 
Nation.  While  we  might  effectively  bridle 
or  destroy  every  so-called  Communist  within 
our  own  borders,  we  shall  not  vanquish  this 
political  virus,  and  Its  common  forerunner, 
state  socialism,  so  long  as  people  are  deter- 
mined to  achieve  security  through  state- 
imposed  materialistic  schemes  rather  than 
through  righteous  living  and  wholesome  ac- 
tivity as  free  men. 

The  road  we're  traveling  in  much  of  the 
free  world  today  is.  according  to  the  most 
widely  quoted  farm  editorial  writer,  "the 
road  to  socialism.  Insolvency  and  surrender." 
Continuing,  Tom  Anderson  states:  "We -are 
chasing  an  illusion  of  equality  under 
socialism  instead  of  the  reality  of  freedom 
undsr  sutes  rights  and  local  sslf-goTsm- 
mmt.    Many  have  been  deluded  Into  •  ftiasy 
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morality  which  holds  that  equality  and 
equal  rights  are  the  same  thing.  Forced 
equality  contradicts  the  dream  to  excel; 
smothers  individuality:  restricts  rights;  re- 
moves freedoms;  legislates  mediocrity:  waters 
down  cotirage,  thrift,  self-reliance  and  ini- 
tiative: and  nurtures  tyranny.  An  all- 
powerful  Federal  Government  is  a  mass  de- 
nial of  freedom. 

"This  land  of  the  free  was  conceived  by 
our  Founding  Fathers  to  preserve  the  In- 
equalities of  its  people  by  a  minimum  re- 
striction of  their  liberties.  But  this  land 
where  anybody  could  be  an  eagle  Is  being 
forced  to  become  a  land  where  everybody 
must  become  an  oyster." 

BE    ON    GUARD 

These  are  strong  and  challenging  words. 
Class  of  1961,  be  ever  on  your  guard  that  you 
do  not,  unwittingly,  in  the  name  of  tol- 
erance, broadmlndedness,  public  welfare,  and 
so-called  liberalism,  encourage  foreign 
"isms,"  unsound  theories  and  programs 
which  strike  at  the  very  root  of  all  we  hold 
dear  in  America,  including  our  faith  In  God. 
Proposals  will  be  offered  and  programs  will 
be  sponsored  that  have  wide  appeal.  Attrac- 
tive labels  are  usually  attached  to  the  most 
dangerous  programs,  often  in  the  name  of 
public  welfare  and  personal  security. 

Here  Is  a  recent  case:  Regardless  of  the 
legal  question,  the  action  of  the  city  of  New- 
buigh,  N.Y.,  struck  a  responsive  cord  in  the 
hearts  of  many  patriotic  Americans.  Simply 
put,  it  was  decided  by  the  city  council  that 
idleness  and  sin  were  not  to  be  subsidized. 

On  August  15,  an  Associated  Press  release 
states  "The  first  welfare  recipient  to  take 
a  Job  with  the  city  tinder  Newburgh's  contro- 
versial new  welfare  program  didn't  last  long 
on  it.  But  city  officials  say  they  got  a  de- 
sired result. 

"Peter  Petrillo,  welfare  commissioner,  said 
the  man.  who  twice  had  declined  city-ar- 
ranged Jobs  with  private  firms,  was  put  to 
work  yesterday  doing  odd  Jobs  around  city 
halL 

"The  man  worked  until  noon,  then  failed 
to  show  up  after  lunch.  Mr.  Petrillo  said  the 
man's  wife  phoned  the  welfare  office  to  say 
be  had  got  a  Job  on  his  own  as  a  painter, 
and  wanted  to  be  taken  off  relief  roUs." 

What  is  otir  responsibility  as  citizens  of 
this  free  land,  choice  above  all  others? 

God  placed  a  mandate  upon  the  people 
of  His  Church  to  befriend  and  defend  the 
constitutional  laws  of  the  land  and  see  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  mankind  are 
protected.  He  verified  the  declaration  of 
the  Founding  Fathers,  that  God  created  all 
men  free.  He  also  warned  against  those  who 
would  enact  laws  encroaching  upon  the 
sacred  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen.  He 
urged  the  election  of  honest  and  wise  leaders 
and  said  that  evil  men  and  laws  were  of  an 
evil  source  (D.  &  C.  98:  4-10). 

Concerning  the  United  States,  the  Lord 
revealed  to  His  prophets,  however,  that  its 
greatest  threat  would  be  a  vast,  worldwide 
"secret  combination"  which  would  not  only 
threaten  the  United  States  but  seek  to  "over- 
throw the  freedom  of  all  lands,  nations,  and 
countries"  (Ether  8:  36). 

WHERE  DO  WE  STAND? 

Where  do  we  stand  today?  All  over  the 
world  the  light  of  freedom  Is  being  dimin- 
ished. Across  whole  continents  of  the 
earth  freedom  Is  being  totally  obliterated. 
Authorities  point  out  that  since  the  close 
of  World  War  II,  freemen  have  been  lost 
at  the  rate  of  6,000  per  hour,  which  is  144.000 
per  day,  or  62  million  per  year  for  each  of 
the  past  15  years.  They  point  out  that  we 
are  presently  being  piished  back  in  the  Far 
East,  In  southeast  Asia,  In  India,  In  Africa, 
In  Eur(^>e  and  In  the  Americas.  Sixteen  na- 
tions In  Europe  and  Asia  now  are  for  or 
alined  with  UB.6.R.  These  nations,  with 
Russls,  include  almost  one-third  of  the  pop- 


ulation and  one-i'ourth  of  the  land  surface 
of  the  world. 

Never  in  recorded  history  has  any  move- 
ment spread  its  power  so  far  and  so  fast 
as  has  sor.l*lt«m-mmmiinl«Tr(  In  the  last  two 
decades.  The  facts  are  not  pleasant  to  re- 
view. Communist  leaders  are  Jubilant  with 
their  success.  They  are  driving  freedom  back 
on  almost  every  front. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  shocking  achievement 
of  godless  communism  our  citizens  here  in 
the  United  States  seem  lulled  away  Into  a 
false  security. 

Today  the  eyes  of  the  world — especially  the 
free  world — are  focused  on  Berlin.  "Commu- 
nist tanks."  according  to  Dickson  Preston, 
an  on-the-ground  Scripps-Howard  reporter, 
"have  sealed  off  the  Berlin  border,  making 
prisoners  of  17  million,  but  they  cannot  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  West  Germany,  under 
private  enterprise,  is  giving  its  people  today 
all  the  things  Chairman  Khnishchev  can 
only  promise  vaguely  for  the  futtu-e." 

Writing  from  Bonn,  West  Germany.  Pres- 
ton states: 

"Karl  Marx,  as  a  boy  of  17.  began  his 
student  career  in  this  quiet  tiniversity  town. 
Today  the  Republic  which  has  its  capital 
here  is  in  process  of  proving  that  the  big- 
gest idea  Marx  ever  had  was  false. 

"This  is  the  story  behind  the  postwar 
German  miracle  which  has  rebuilt  a  shat- 
tered country  Into  a  dynamic,  booming  suc- 
cess. 

"For  the  West  Germans,  almost  alone 
among  new  nations  growing  out  of  the  cata- 
clysm of  World  War  II,  placed  their  bet  on 
free  enterprise,  and  they're  demonstrating 
that,  given  a  chance,  it  really  works. 

"Marx  thought  he'd  found  capitalism's 
fatal  flaw  100  years  ago.  Communists  ever 
since  have  been  parroting  his  doctrine  that 
the  capitalist  system  exploits  the  worker 
and  that  the  proletariat — meaning.  In  mod- 
ern Red  semantics,  the  state — must  control 
the  means  of  production. 

CONTEST  NOT  CLOSE 

"The  Bonn  government  of  Konrad  Aden- 
auer believes  capitalism  can  serve  mankind 
better  than  any  other  system — provided  the 
forces  which  compose  It  are  in  proper  bal- 
ance. 

"And  In  12  years,  capitalist  West  Germany 
has  so  far  outproduced  Communist  East 
Germany  that  the  contest  between  them 
Isn't  even  close." 

The  miracle  of  West  Germany  has  been 
achieved  because  German  leaders  put  their 
faith  in  freedom  and  competitive  enterprise 
and  turned  down  the  socialistic,  government- 
controlled  and  government-directed  pro- 
grams proposed  by  certain  U.S.  economists 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II — economists  still 
actively  helping  to  formulate  U.S.  economic 
policy. 

The  results  speak  for  themselves.  The 
contrast  between  the  East  and  West — free 
enterprise  and  Communist-socialism — is 
more  than  Mr.  Khrushchev  can  take.  He 
is  determined  to  board  up  the  glaring  Ber- 
lin show  window  of  free  competitive  enter- 
prise operated  by  freemen. 

Socialistic -communistic  policies  and  pro- 
grams are  today  a  dangerous  threat  to  the 
freedom  and  peace  of  all  the  world.  Are 
we  alert  to  this  danger? 

During  the  general  conference  of  the 
church  in  October  1959,  President  David 
O.  McKay  expressed  a  desire  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  church  should  study  outstanding 
books  on  communism  and  become  informed. 
He  quoted  a  statement  saying:  "The  con- 
flict between  communism  and  freedom  is  the 
problem  of  our  time.  It  overshadows  all 
other  problems.  This  conflict  mirrors  our 
age,  its  tolls,  its  tensions,  Its  troubles,  and  Its 
tasks.  On  the  outcome  of  tills  conflict  de- 
pendi  the  future  of  mankind"  (Oburcb 
ifews.Oct.  17, 19M,p.  8). 
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aUOTXS     PRESIDENT    M'KAT 

"I  have  been  informed  that  some  of  these 
spurious  political  growths  are  sprouting  here 
in  our  ovn  midst,  that  members  of  these 
groups  h£ve  even  received  instructions  re- 
garding \rhat  to  do  in  case  this  country 
should  be:ome  involved  in  war.  *  •  •  Lat- 
ter-day Siints  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  secret  combinations  and  groups 
antagonistic  to  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
land,  whl:h  the  Lord  'suffered  to  be  estab- 
lished,' aid  wliich  'should  be  maintained 
for  the  lights  and  protection  of  all  flesh 
according  to  Just  and  holy  principles'  "  (Gos- 
pel Ideali ,   by  David   O.   McKay,  p.   306). 

Let  us  not  be  lulled  away  Into  a  false  se- 
curity, let  us  not  become  misguided  dupes 
of  which  there  are  many  throughout  the 
free  worlc  .  It  is  estimated  that  In  the  United 
States  fo'  every  actual  Communist  who  Is 
maneuvering  and  pulling  the  strings  be- 
hind the  scenes,  there  are  100  to  1,000  com- 
pletely nisgulded  Americans  who  are  not 
Communists,  but  who  are  being  used  to  help 
the  Conununist  cause.  Some  will  support 
coexistence  with  conununism  as  something 
we  will  lave  to  learn  to  live  with,  thus 
writing  ol  as  lost  to  freedom  some  700  mil- 
lion non- Russian.  non-Communist  freedom- 
loving  people  living  dally  lives  of  virtual 
slavery  b<!hind  the  Iron  Curtain.  "The  only 
way  to  coexist  peacefully  with  the  Com- 
munists s  to  surrender."  Coexistence  must 
mean  fre»lom,  not  slavery. 

Others  will  say  there  is  no  danger  In  so- 
cialism—  In  policies  that  would  weaken  and 
destroy  c  ur  private  enterprise  system.  So- 
cialism, they  say,  htis  no  relationship  to 
commvuiism. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  paramount 
Issue  todiy  Is  liberty  against  creeping  social- 
ism. Co  lectlvlzed  socialism  Is  part  of  the 
Conunimist  strategy.  Communist  dupes 
and  left  wingers  use  every  strategem  to 
make  so<  lallsm  sound  appealing  and  seem 
inevitable.  Their  aims  for  the  United 
States  liiclude  greatly  expanded  wasteful 
spending,  higher  and  higher  taxes.  Increas- 
ingly untalanced  budgets,  wild  Inflation  fol- 
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Government  controls  over  otu* 
ind  lives,  greater  centralization  of 
Washington  and  so  on  ad  Infini- 

never  win  our  fight  against  com- 
3y  making  concessions   to  social- 

WEAKENS  AMERICA 

The  Conmunlst  conspiracy  to  weaken  the 
United  States  Involves  attacks  on  many 
fronts,  lb  weaken  the  American  free-enter- 
prise economy  which  outproduced  both  Its 
enemies  and  Allies  during  World  War  II.  Is 
a  high  priority  target  of  the  Communist 
leaders.  Their  press  and  other  propaganda 
media  ard  therefore  constantly  selling  the 
principles  of  centralized  or  Federal  control 
of  farms,  railroads,  electric  power,  schools, 
steel,  maritime  shipping,  and  many  other  as- 
pects of  tae  economy. 

This  carries  out  the  strategy  laid  down  by 
Nlklta  Ki  rushchev  3  weeks  before  he  visited 
the  Unite  1  States  when  he  is  quoted  as  mak- 
ing this  sobering  statement: 

"We  cannot  expect  the  Americans  to  Jump 
from  capitalism  to  communism,  but  we  can 
assist  their  elected  leaders  in  giving  Ameri- 
cans small  doses  of  socialism,  until  they  sud- 
denly awake  to  find  they  have  communism." 

Again,  I  emphasize:  The  paramount  Issue 
today   Isj  liberty  against  creeping  socialism. 

For  yisars  church  leaders  have  warned 
against   (this    development.      Many    Ameri- 


cans have  tried  to  distinguish  between  so- 
cialism and  communism.  They  have  failed 
to  realize  that  what  Russia  operates  under 
today  is  total  socialism  or  communism — 
that  Is  why  Russia  is  called  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  And  Khrushchev 
is  completely  correct  In  predicting  that  If 
we  accept  small  doses  of  socialism,  we  will 
wake  up  under  communism. 

Church  leaders  have  also  been  correct  In 
warning  against  the  currently  popular  at- 
tack on  American  free  enterprise,  since  these 
attacks  are  creating  a  dangerous  leak  in 
the  dike  that  could  destroy  the  dam  behind 
which  the  waters  of  life  and  liberty  are 
stored. 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  President  McKay 
stated: 

"Communism  Is  antagonistic  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  Its  avowed  purpose  Is  to 
destroy  belief  In  God  and  free  enterprise.  In 
education  for  citizenship,  therefore,  why 
should  we  not  see  to  It  that  every  child  In 
America  Is  taught  the  superiority  of  our 
Constitution  and  the  sacredness  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual.  Teach  that  free  en- 
terprise Is  the  right  to  open  a  gas  station  or 
a  grocery  store,  or  to  buy  a  farm  If  you  want 
to  be  your  own  boss,  or  to  change  your  Job 
If  you  do  not  like  the  man  for  whom 
you  work.  Under  communism,  you  work 
where  you  are  told,  and  you  live  and  die 
bossed  by  hardfisted  bureaucrats  who  tell 
you  every  move  you  dare  make.  Free 
enterprise  has  nothing  to  do  with  poll- 
tics  nor  wealth  nor  class.  It  Is  a  way  of 
living  in  which  you  as  an  Individual  are  Im- 
portant. Free  enterprise  has  nothing  to  do 
with  how  much  money  yoxi  have  or  don't 
have,  nor  what  your  Job  Is  or  Is  not.  Free 
enterprise  means  the  right  to  be  yourself 
instead  of  some  nameless  number  In  a  horde 
bossed  by  a  few  despots.  Free  enterprise  Is 
the  sum  of  many  little  things — but  how 
miserable  you'd  be  If  someone  stole  it  from 
you."  (From  an  address  at  Logan,  Utah, 
March  8,  1954.) 

I  say  to  you,  oiw  honored  graduates  of 
1961,  and  people  everywhere:  no  true  Ameri- 
can, no  true  Latter-day  Saint  can  be  a  So- 
cialist or  a  Communist.  These  dangerous 
and  evil  philosophies  are  Incompatible  with 
our  God-given  freedom  and  the  true  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

BE    ALERT 

May  I  plead  with  you  to  be  ever  alert  to 
these  very  real  dangers.  Take  an  active  in- 
terest in  public  policies  and  programs.  Use 
your  Influence  to  help  safeguard  our  liberty. 
Use  your  talents  to  help  protect,  safeguard 
and  strengthen  our  free  private  enterprise 
system.  This  Is  the  best  system  In  operation 
in  the  world  today.  Anchor  yourself  to 
sound,  tried  eternal  principles— economic, 
social  and  spiritual. 

Graduates  of  1961,  be  mindful  that  there 
are  many  phenomena  in  God's  universe 
which  cannot,  to  our  present  human  under- 
standing, be  fully  explained.  There  will  al- 
ways be  those  little  minds  who,  out  of 
vanity  for  Intellectual  display,  would  at- 
tempt to  destroy  faith  In  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  free  government  and  the  very  foun- 
dations of  life  itself.  Be  assured,  however, 
that  no  man,  worthy  of  the  name,  who  un- 
derstands the  basic  concepts  of  freedom  or 
who  has  been  humbled  and  awed  before  the 
Inexplalnable  wonders  of  this  marvelous 
universe,  will  ever  scoff  at  eternal  princi- 
ples— sacred  things — or  try  to  rob  you  of 
your  faith  in  the  unseen. 

Our  inability  to  explain  a  thing  in  terms 
of  our  materialism  does  not  disprove  its  re- 
altly.  By  yielding  obedience  to  your  faith 
In  God  and  the  laws  of  the  universe,  eco- 
nomic, physical,  and  spiritual,  there  will 
come  a  soul-satisfying  security  which  Is 
priceless.  You  will  need  this  anchor  as  you 
face  a  doubting  world. 

"There  can  be  no  security" — again  I  quote 
Dr.   Link — "unless  there  are   fixed  founda- 


tions on  which  to  build.  There  can  be  no 
maturity  of  character  unless  there  are  per- 
manent principles  and  Ideals  to  which  a  man 
can  hold.  The  sailor  at  sea  is  subject  to 
the  changes  of  winds,  currents,  and  weather; 
but  the  North  Star,  the  compass  and  the 
lighthouse  remain  fixed.  With  these  aids  he 
can  bring  his  ship  to  port." 

May  you  ever  be  alert  to  safeguard,  pro- 
tect and  strengthen  our  freedom,  without 
which  all  other  blessings  are  placed  in 
Jeopardy,  and  may  you  bequeath  to  succeed- 
ing generations  an  even  richer  heritage  than 
that  which  you  have  been  privileged  to  re- 
ceive and  enjoy. 

May  God  bless  you  graduates  and  all  of 
us  to  cherish  our  God-given  freedom — to 
anchor  our  lives  to  eternal  principles — and 
to  go  forward  with  faith  in  God,  unafraid, 
to  happy  and  rewarding  lives  of  usefulnesi. 
meriting  the  blessings  of  Heaven,  I  humbly 
pray.  

OPPOSITION  TO  MUZZLING  OUR 
MILITARY  LEADERS  IN  THEIR 
ANTI-COMMUNIST  STATEMENTS 
AND  SEMINARS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
speech  before  the  American  Legion  con- 
vention In  Denver.  Colo.,  on  Wednesday. 
September  13.  former  Vice  President 
Nixon  made  a  strong  and  unequivocal 
statement  against  muzzling  our  military 
leaders  in  their  anti-Communist  state- 
ments and  seminars.  In  effect  he  said 
that  he  wanted  to  make  it  plain  to  the 
convention  that  he  was  against  muzzling 
our  military  leaders  in  any  fashion,  and 
that  he  felt  that  they  were  best  equipped 
to  educate  their  personnel  and  the  public 
on  the  menace  of  communism.  When 
Mr.  Nixon  made  these  remarks  in  his 
speech,  the  convention  of  Legionnaires 
responded  with  a  tremendous  ovation. 
On  the  following  day.  September  14,  the 
convention  approved  Resolution  99  in 
support  of  military  information  and  edu- 
cation programs  on  the  menace  of  world 
communism. 

Since  it  appears  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  about  to 
conduct  an  investigation — and  I  hope 
it  does — in  regard  to  the  wisdom  and 
the  desirability  of  having  such  seminars 
and  courses  conducted,  I  ask  unanimous 
corisent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
the  American  Legion  convention's  Res- 
olution 99  in  support  of  military  infor- 
mation and  education  programs  on  the 
menace  of  world  communism;  and  in 
this  connection  I  emphasize  that  the  re- 
solution adopted  by  the  American 
Legion  convention  at  Denver  urges  "the 
officers  of  the  TJS.  Armed  Forces  to 
continue  to  perform  their  duty  to  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  better  inform  themselves  re- 
garding the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  form  of  government  exemplified 
by  our  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Constitution,  that  they  transmit  and  im- 
part this  knowledge  to  the  Armed  Forces 
under  their  command  and  to  the  general 
public,  that  the  officers  of  our  Armed 
Forces  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  known  enemy, 
that  they  earnestly  and  patriotically 
strive  at  all  times  to  impart  this  knowl- 
edge to  the  men  under  their  command 
and  to  the  general  public,  to  the  end 
that  the  morale  and  fighting  spirit  of 


our  Armed  Forces  be  kept  at  all  times 
at  the  highest  possible  level.  We  further 
urge  that  the  challenge  of  certain  Gov- 
ernment officials  in  high  places  to  the 
established  rights  and  duties  of  the  offi- 
cers of  our  Armed  Forces  be  removed 
and  that  they  be  left  unshackled  and  im- 
hampered  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
to  the  above  end." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  precisely  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond]  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  rest  of  us  have  been  advo- 
cating here  on  tJie  fioor  of  the  Senate 
for  a  number  of  weeks;  and,  therefore, 
I  have  called  attention  to  this  impor- 
tant resolution  adopted  at  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  convention  at  Denver,  Colo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RB8cM.imoK   99 

Whereas  the  morale  and  fighting  spirit 
of  our  Armed  Faccea  Is  directly  related  to 
their  knowledge  and  their  belief  In  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  the 
Government  of  their  homeland  Is  founded 
and  to  their  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  alms  and  purposes  of  the  enemy;  and 

Whereas  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  author  of  "Mas- 
ters of  Deceit,"  a  most  knowledgeable  work 
on  communism,  has  stated  and  warned.  "We 
cannot  hope  to  successfully  meet  the  Com- 
munist menace  unless  there  is  a  wide  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  Its  alms  and  de- 
signs"; and 

Whereas,  Lenin,  the  real  architect  of  com- 
munism, proclaimed,  "It  Is  inconceivable  that 
communism  and  democracy  can  exist  side  by 
side  In  this  world."  Lenin  said  Inevitably 
we  mtist  perish;  and 

Whereas  this  doctrine  has  been  Iterated 
and  reiterated  many  times  by  his  successors, 
and  their  actions  have  consistently  been  In 
conformity  therewith;  and 

Whereas  the  military  officers  of  the  U£. 
AnneU  Forces  are  charged  under  oath  wltli 
the  duty  to  defend  our  coiuitry  trtaa  all 
enemies  foreign  and  domestic  and  that  to 
accomplish  fealty  to  this  oath,  the  mlUtary 
leaders  must  know  the  enemy — ^his  alms 
and  purposes  in  order  to  Instruct  the  men 
under  their  oonunand.  fortify  their  morale, 
and  so  defend  oiur  homeland  against  the 
enemy:  and 

Whereas  thU  right  and  duty  of  the  mili- 
tary officers  of  the  UB.  Armed  Forces  has 
recently  been  challenged  publicly  by  cer- 
tain officials  in  high  places  in  Government: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reaoltfed.  Ttia.t  the  American  Legion  In 
convention  assembled  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Sep- 
tember 9  through  14,  1961,  urge  the  officers 
of  the  XJJB.  Armed  Forces  to  continue  to 
perform  their  duty  to  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  that  they  better  in- 
form themselves  regarding  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  form  of  government  ex- 
emplified by  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  Constitution,  that  they  transmit  and 
Impart  this  knowledge  to  the  Armed  Forces 
under  their  coimnand  and  to  the  general 
public,  that  the  officers  of  our  Armed  Forces 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  known  enemy,  that  they 
earnestly  and  patriotically  strive  at  all  times 
to  Impart  this  knowledge  to  the  men  under 
their  command  and  to  the  general  public  to 
the  end  that  the  morale  and  fighting  spirit 
of  our  Armed  Fotx%s  be  kept  at  all  times  at 
the  highest  possible  level.  We  fiorther  urge 
that  the  challenge  of  certain  Government  of- 
ficials In  high  places  to  the  established  rights 
and  duties  of  the  officers  of  our  Armed  Forces 
be  removed  and  that  they  be  left  unshackled 
and  tmhampered  In  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  to  the  above  end. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  9033)  making  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  two  aspects  of  the 
pending  appropriation  bill  and  to  raise 
a  question  about  it.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  remain  so  that  I  may 
raise  a  question  with  them  appropriately. 

I  first  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  very 
wisely  put  back  in  the  bill  $3  million 
of  the  $5  million  authorized  for  Federal 
participation  in  surveys  of  investment 
opportunities.  That  is  the  amount  for 
which  I  strongly  contended  when  the 
matter  was  before  us  for  authorization. 
It  represents  an  extremely  valuable  in- 
vestment by  the  United  States.  It  can 
serve  as  a  catalytic  agent  to  energize  our 
international  development  program,  and 
ties  in  directly  with  the  amendment 
which  was  adopted  in  both  Houses, 
making  private  borrowers  eligible  for 
participation  in  the  Development  Loan 
Funds,  and  bears  upon  the  fact  that  often 
business  will  not  think  it  advisable  to 
spend  this  amount  of  money — Govern- 
ment participation  is  limited  to  50  per- 
cent— to  participate  in  a  survey  which 
may  represent  a  risk  expenditure,  be- 
cause there  might  be  no  result  from  the 
survey  as  representing  anything  in  which 
a  particular  business  would  care  to  in- 
vest. 

Nonetheless  It  is  critically  important 
to  our  foreign  aid  program  that  this 
kind  of  investment  be  stimulated,  espe- 
cially In  less  developed  areas,  where  this 
situation  Is  most  likely  to  occur. 

Hence,  if  we  adopt  this  $3  million  pro- 
vision— and  it  has  had  no  challenge,  and 
the  bill  has  gone  to  third  reading — and 
if  we  stick  by  it  in  conference,  we  bring 
ourselves  more  and  more  with  this 
amendment  and  the  amendment  to 
which  I  referred  a  moment  ago  in  a 
position  of  having  private  enterprise 
take  its  full  share  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  one  of 
the  big  deficiencies  of  our  program,  in 
trying  to  meet  the  Russian  challenge 
with  roughly  20  to  25  percent  of  our 
economy.  Instead  of  75  to  85  percent, 
which  represents  the  private  enterprise 
sector. 

Here  are  two  amendments,  incorpo- 
rated in  the  authorization  now  in  the 
bill  we  are  debating,  which  are  extreme- 
ly conducive  to  buttoning  up  the  situa- 
tion and  bringing  about  a  real  par- 
ticipation by  the  private  economy  in  our 
foreign  aid  endeavors.  It  Is  very  im- 
portant, indeed,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
see  that  the  committee  has  done  what 
It  has  done. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  provisions 
of  section  108  of  the  bill,  which  reit- 
erate the  language  adopted  2  years  ago 
in  the  so-called  Morse-Javitz  amend- 
ment, with  respect  to  discrimination  be- 
ing practiced  by  other  nations  against 


American  citizens  in  the  granting  of  per- 
sonal or  commercial  access  and  other 
rights  on  grounds  of  race  or  religion. 

We  all  know  what  has  occurred.  We 
know  that  the  Arab  League  still  main- 
tains a  boycott  list  and  that  periodical- 
ly American  business  concerns  receive 
letters  from  the  Arab  League  threaten- 
ing them  with  blacklisting,  which  is  in- 
herent in  the  boycott,  and  asking  them 
to  fill  out  questionnaires  as  to  whether 
there  are  any  Americans  of  the  Jewish 
faith  in  their  enterprises.  We  also  know 
that  Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith,  al- 
though they  are  soldiers  of  our  country, 
have  been  barred  from  places  like 
Dhahran  Air  Base,  in  violation  of  this 
basic  principle  of  American  life. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  great  gratifica- 
tion that  I  note  that  aaain  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  taken  cogni- 
zance in  so  deliberate  a  way  in  this  bill 
and  has  written  this  section  into  the 
bill  directing  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  against  it  and  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  apply  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j^eld? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  3^eld  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Although  the  Senator 
and  I  and  a  number  of  other  Senators 
have  from  time  to  time  called  the  at- 
tention of  this  administration  in  its 
relevant  departanents  to  this  discrimina- 
tion and  have  mentioned  the  fact  that 
American  soldiers  of  the  Jewish  faith 
are  grossly  discriminated  against,  even 
as  to  their  intended  use  as  soldiers  of 
the  United  States  on  American -leased 
bases  in  Arab  countries,  I  have  not  heard 
that  the  administration  has  done  a 
single  thing  about  this  outrageous  situa- 
tion. I  would  expect  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  would  write  a  little  note 
or  do  something  to  get  on  record  that 
they  deplore  or  abhor  or  cond«iui  or 
express  dismay  or  shock  or  disappoint- 
ment or  misunderstanding,  or  use  any 
of  the  other  words  which  are  so  readily 
available  to  the  State  Department  letter 
writers,  and  none  of  which  have  any 
real  meaning,  since  they  are  not  further 
implemented. 

But,  so  far  as  I  know — and  perhaps 
the  Senator  from  New  York  can  advise 
me — this  administration  has  really  done 
nothing,  has  certainly  done  nothing, 
which  in  any  way  woiUd  be  effective  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  discrimination.  Is 
that  not  so? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  unaware  of  what 
action,  if  any,  has  been  taken  in  this  ad- 
ministration to  that  end.  I  call  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  to  the  fact  that  one  or 
more  letters  from  the  Stat  i  Department 
have  been  placed  in  the  Record,  In  which 
the  previous  administration,  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  stated — I  am 
drawing  on  my  recollection;  I  believe  it 
is  quite  accurate — that  representations 
had  been  made  in  the  countries  affected, 
through  diplomatic  channels,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  situation  and  seeking  cor- 
rection. This  diplomatic  activity  will 
continue. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  recall  action  when 
those  representations  were  made;  but 
my  point  Is  that  since  that  happened,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  progress  has  been 
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made,  and  nothing  has  really  been  done 
by  the  Jltate  Department  or  by  the  ad- 
ministre  tion.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Ji  LVITS.  Again,  so  far  as  I  know, 
I  have  10  report  on  what,  if  anything, 
has  beei  done.  The  enactment  of  the 
bill  wit!  this  provision  will  give  the  Sen- 
ator frcm  Pennsylvania,  me,  and  other 
Senators  who  are  similarly  interested  an 
opportunity,  again,  to  call  for  an  ap- 
propriate report  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  to  what  is  being  done  to  imple- 
ment this  new,  repeated,  and  deliberate 
establishment  of  policy  by  Congress.  I 
hope  ini  that  way  that  we  may  get  an 
accounting,  first,  as  to  what,  if  anything, 
has  beai  done  since  we  last  had  a  re- 
port from  the  State  Department,  and 
secondjas  to  what  will  be  done. 

Mr.  aCOTT,  I  support  the  Senator's 
effort.    I 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator!  from  Pennsylvania.  I  know  he 
has  supported  us.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  mocK  stalwart  of  those  who  have  en- 
gaged In  this  effort  throughout.  It  is 
gratifying  to  him,  us  I  know  it  is  to  me, 
that  this  provision  is  in  the  bill.  It  gives 
us  a  new  opportunity  to  do  what  he  im- 
pliedly recommends,  which  is  to  go  back 
to  the  authorities,  especially  the  State 
Department,  to  learn  what  has  been 
done  to! implement  the  finding  of  Con- 
gress. 1  thank  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania! for  his  interpolation. 

Mr.     president,     when     the     Senate 


reaches 


bhe  stage  of  voting  on  the  pas- 


sage of  iJie  bill,  which  it  will  quite  soon, 
and  the  motion  is  made  to  appoint  con- 
ferees, I  shall  submit  an  instruction  to 
the  conJerees — I  understand  that  to  be 
the  appropriate  time  to  do  it — the  in- 
struction to  read  as  follows: 


The 

istru 
from  the 
Devel 
Fund 


oc  nferees 


are  Instructed  to  seek  the 

instructi^tns  of  the  Senate  before  receding 

amount  provided  In  the  bill  for  the 

Loan    and    the    Contingency 


Developn.ent 


Mr. 

qulry. 
The 
Senator 


I  Resident,   a   parliamentary   in- 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Upon  the  making  of 
such  a  notion  to  instruct  the  conferees, 
will  the  notion  be  debatable? 

The  I  RESIDING  OFFICER.  A  mo- 
tion to  i  istruct  conferees  is  debatable. 

Mr.  jAvits.  In  that  case.  I  shall  at 
that  time  explain  my  purposes.  I  may 
say  immediately  that  my  pmposes  are  in 
no  way  mvolved  with  any  question  as  to 
the  conferees  themselves  and  their  de- 
termination, which  I  know  will  be  as 
great  asj  that  of  any  other  Member  of 
the  Senate — that  is,  those  of  the  con- 
ferees who  support  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. However,  I  shall  recite  for  the 
Senate  tne  record  of  how  we  have  fared 
in  previous  conferences. 

I  feel  that  when  the  conferees  go  into 
conference  in  this  instance,  considering 
what  I  tnink  we  and  the  country  know 
they  are  faced  with,  they  had  better  feel 
that  thev  have  the  whole  body  of  the 
Senate  back  of  them  and  that  they 
simply  cannot  make  a  deal  until  they 
come  ba;k  and  get  our  instructions  to 
allow  th(  m  to  make  it. 

This  ii  one  situation  in  which  I  think 
the  Sent  te  had  better  show  some  back- 


bone if  it  expects  what  we  are  doing  here 
in  the  effort  to  correct  the  very  serious 
situation  in  terms  of  national  security 
and  national  position  in  the  world,  to  be 
truly  corrected  as  a  result  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  include  section  111,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  states: 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
administration  of  these  funds  great  atten- 
tion and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  nations  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis. 

I  expect  that  the  administration  will 
do  what  the  press  strongly  indicates  is 
about  to  be  done;  namely,  to  recognize 
that  there  exists  in  the  world  a  differ- 
ence between  the  committed  nations  and 
the  unconunitted  nations.  There  is  some 
virtue  in  being  committed.  There  is  con- 
siderable virtue  in  standing  for  some- 
thing. There  is  great  virtue  in  stand- 
ing for  freedom. 

Some  of  the  neutrals,  as  they  evi- 
denced at  their  recent  Belgrade  Con- 
ference, indicated  merely  that  while 
they  are  not  entirely  for  freedom,  at  the 
same  time  they  are  not  entirely  against 
freedom. 

I  am  a  little  tired,  as  I  think  all  of  us 
are,  of  U.S.  tax  revenues  being  given  to 
people  who  cannot  make  up  their  minds 
whether  they  want  freedom  in  the  world 
for  themselves  and  for  others,  or  not. 
I  am  glad  there  are  indications  that  ap- 
propriations for  some  countries  which 
have  become  notably  more  and  more  hos- 
tile to  us  will  likely  be  pigeonholed  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  a  little  impatient.  We 
have  been  doling  out  our  dollars  for  only 
about  12  or  14  years.  We  have  not  had 
suflQcient  time  in  which  to  influence  the 
neutralist  nations  to  take  a  position  in 
support  of  the  free  countries  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  realize  he  is  a  very  pa- 
tient man.  However,  I  have  the  feeling 
that  while  patience  may  have  its  place 
on  a  monument,  it  may  not  have  its 
place  any  longer  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  or  of  the  Federal  Leg- 
islature. 

I  support  the  bill.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported foreign  aid.  However,  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difBcult  to  sup- 
port foreign  aid  because  of  the  flagrant 
and  arrogant  attitude  of  those  who  take 
our  money  and  then  serve  the  other  side. 
I  am  tired  of  paying  for  people  to  be 
Communist  stooges  with  the  aid  of 
American  cash.  I  hope  that  hereafter 
aid  will  be  given  to  advance  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  to  advance  the  cause  of 
free  nations  to  advance  the  policies  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  merely  to  be 
spent  hopefully,  and  perhaps  wastefully, 
on  a  bunch  of  Communist  stooges,  pro- 
Communist  fronts,  or  invertebrate  lead- 
ers of  nations  who  indulge  in  pious  black- 
mail for  the  purpose  of  forcing  us  to  give 
up  our  hard  earned  dollars  so  that  they 


may  spend  them  not  only  to  our  dis- 
advantage but  also  toward  the  end  that 
we  shall  be  defeated  in  our  attempt  to 
preserve  freedom  for  all  men  to  whom 
freedom  is  now  or  may  become  p>ossible. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  bill.  I  hope 
the  President  will  continue,  as  he  has 
demonstrated  he  intends  to  do,  to  move 
with  discrimination  in  the  distribution 
of  funds,  so  that  the  money  will  go  where 
it  will  be  helpful  and  will  not  be  spent 
on  those  who  surely  do  not  deserve  our 
solicitude  and  our  cash. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  an 
editor's  report  entitled  "Neutrals'  Stand 
Perils  Peace."  written  by  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst.  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NExrnuL's  Stand  PniLs  Pzacc 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr..  editor  in 
chief,  the  Hearst  newspapers) 

What  with  the  cold  war  world  aeries  getting 
hotter  by  the  day.  Isn't  It  about  time  we 
took  a  closer  look  behind  the  masks  of  some 
of  the  self>appointed  umps  who  call  them- 
selves "neutral?" 

No  question  about  It,  ttaeM  would-be 
arbiters  have  been  making  some  strange 
calls — most  of  them  tmpartial-against-the- 
United  States. 

Any  time  "Lefty"  Khrushchev  curves  a 
low  one  'way  outside,  they  caU  It  a  strike. 
And  no  matter  how  fair  our  side  hits  It,  these 
"neutrals"  call  it  foul. 

That's  pretty  rankling  to  Americans  when 
we  recall  that  most  of  these  "neutrals"  have 
been  or  are  being  rescued  from  economic 
misery  by  Uncle  Sam — and  with  no  strings 
attached. 

I  think  a  good  rule  for  future  foreign  aid 
would  be  that  neutral  is  as  neutral  does.  A 
really  neutral  nation  la  the  Swiss  variety — 
It  sticks  to  the  meaning  of  the  label  and 
minds  its  own  business. 

There  has  long  been  sentiment  in  Con- 
gress for  restraining  our  compulsive  largesse 
toward  foreign  regimes  which  show  their 
gratitude  by  habitually  kicking  Uncle  Sam 
in  the  pants.  Rumblings  from  the  White 
House  Indicate  parallel  thinking  there. 

Natiu-ally  it  would  be  better  for  the  world 
If  all  nations  were  to  recognize  that  the  Com- 
munist empire  respects  no  neutrality  and 
violates  It  whenever  that  course  is  useful  to 
Moscow  and/or  Pelplng.  However.  It  Is  not 
altogether  practical  to  fault  weak  and  fear- 
ful nations  for  trying  to  stay  out  of  a  fight 
even  though  their  coiu-se  is  shortsighted. 

But  that  certainly  does  not  go  for  such  as 
Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  Nkrumah  of  Ghana, 
Toure  of  Guinea,  or  lesser  fry  who  did  theli 
Commie  best  to  steer  the  just-closed  Belgrade 
Conference  of  "neutral"  nations  into  antl- 
U.S.  positions.  It  got  so  bad  that  India's 
Nehru  and  Egypt's  Nasser  found  themselves 
forced  to  shy  away  from  the  bad  company 
they  were  in. 

I  am  Inclined  to  go  along  with  those  who 
believe  that  the  Belgrade  circus  cost  Tito 
a  lot  of  Influence  among  nonallned  nations 
and  added  some  stature  to  Nehru. 

After  all,  peace  is  the  name  of  the  game 
for  a  sincere  neutral,  and  support  of  the  So- 
viet collision-course  on  Berlin  Is  bound  to 
work  against  peace,  not  for  It. 

For  the  record,  let's  review  U.S.  aid  toward 
a  couple  of  the  most  arrantly  anti-American 
"neutrals" — Tito  and  Nkrumah.  Ed  Ed- 
strom  of  Hearst  Headline  Service's  Washing- 
ton Bureau  reports: 

Aid  to  Tito's  Yugoslavia  since  1950 — %22 
billion  of  which  $693  million  has  been  mili- 
tary aid. ' 
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Aid  to  Nkrumah's  Ghana — $6.6  million 
since  1956,  all  eoonomic,  largely  in  the  form 
of  food. 

U.S.  aid  has  boomed  Yugoslavia's  economy 
and  greatly  bolstered  Ghana's.  Both  coun- 
tries have  bad  their  hands  out  for  bounty 
from  the  Red  aide,  too,  but  Soviet  aid  is 
harder  to  pinpoint,  being  mostly  in  barter 
or  project  building  that  can  bear  big  "Made 
in  U.S.SJl."  tag*. 

As  a  force  la  the  world  struggle,  the 
"neutral"  nations  aold  themselves  short  at 
Belgrade.  They  had  a  big  chance  when  the 
So\iet  chose  their  meeting  time  as  the  oc- 
casion to  resume  nuclear  testing. 

But  just  deploring  nuclear  tests  without 
condemning  the  Soviet  action  was  mean- 
ingless. 

The  same  goes  for  resolutions  against 
colonialism  which  failed  to  mention  the 
Soviet  as  the  biggest  colonial  power  of  our 
time. 

However  well-meaning  Nehru  was  In 
carrying  the  "neutral"  peace  plea  to  the 
Kremlin,  all  he  has  gotten  Is  the  back 
of  Khrushchev's  hand.  Perhaps  President 
Kennedy  can  be  more  polite  to  Indonesia's 
Sukarno  and  Mall's  Kelta  who  arrive  Tues- 
day on  a  similar  errand,  but  at  least  he  can 
tell  them  they've  come  to  the  wrong  address. 

It  la  not  the  United  States  that  now  or 
ever  threatened  to  break  the  peace. 

In  any  case.  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  Idea 
to  let  them  know  that  antl-UB.  "neutrality" 
no  longer  means  open  sesame  to  Uncle  Sam's 
purse. 

Any  consideration  of  the  worth  of  recip- 
ients of  American  taxpayers'  money  mtist 
give  high  priority  to  the  nations  of  Latin 
America.  As  I  have  aald  before  and  doubt- 
less win  aay  again,  thla  ahould  be  the  most 
important  area  In  the  world  to  ua. 

With  the  exception  of  Cuba,  the  Pearl 
of  the  Caribbean  which  Khnishchev  now 
wears  In  hta  necktie,  our  neighbor  nations 
have  first  claim  on  our  help.  MUt  this  does 
not  mean  dishing  out  the  $20  billion  ear- 
marked for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  with 
spendthrift  affabUity. 

Here  also  the  administration  ought  to 
be  guided  by  realism.  If  we  spend  our 
money  on  the  principle  of  "See  what  the 
boys  in  the  backroom  will  have."  the  boys 
are  apt  to  call  for  double  slugs  of  the  same. 

In  brief,  we  have  got  to  find  some  way 
of  making  aa  aure  aa  we  can  that  our  money 
benefits  the  people  for  whom  It  is  in- 
tended, and  Is  not  used. 

1.  To  bolster  corrupt  and  greedy  bureauc- 
racies, or 

2.  To  perpetuate  the  Intolerable  division 
between  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor. 

It  is  almost  redundant  to  point  out  that 
either  of  these  consequences  would  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  communism. 

A  case  In  the  news  at  the  moment  Is 
Brazil.  The  fourth  largest  country  In  the 
world  and  one  which  could  be  a  tremendous 
ally  in  the  cause  of  hemispheric  freedom  Is 
emerging  from  political  chaos  brought  on 
by  the  irresponsible  conduct  of  former  Pres- 
ident Janlo  Quadroe— and  lets  hope  he  re- 
mains "former." 

Quadros  resigned  suddenly  and  inexpli- 
cably August  25.  A  couple  of  days  ago  the 
Influential  Rio  newspaper  Trlbuna  Da  Im- 
prensa  said  he  was  sure  he  would  be  called 
back  to  the  Presidency  with  dictatorial 
powers  and  furtlier  accused  him  of  being 
Involved  in  a  Communist  plot. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  as  President. 
Quadros  was  a  political  Jekyll-Hyde.  He  was 
becoming  more  and  more  pro-Moscow  and 
more  and  more  anti-Washington,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  in  his  economic  policy  he 
was  an  austere  conservative.  He  tried  hard 
to  pull  Brazil  from  the  quicksand  of  Infla- 
tion, which  plunged  the  cruzeiro  from  20  to 
the  dollar  to  more  than  230  to  the  dollar. 
To  give  you  an  idea :  A  1961  Chevrolet  fetches 
a  black  market  price  In  Rio  of  $12,000. 


The  one  thing  we  can  be  firmly  thankful 
for  so  far  Is  that  Brazil  seems  to  be  coming 
out  of  the  crisis  provoked  by  Quadroe  with- 
out derastatlng  clvU  war.  The  rest  is  no 
more  than  hopeful  conjecture. 

The  new  President,  Joao  Goulart,  for  ex- 
ample (a  very  rich  man,  by  the  way),  has 
shown  disturbing  Communist  leanings.  Aa 
Vice  President,  he  was  exchanging  pleasant- 
ries with  Mao  Tse-tung  when  Quadroe 
resigned. 

It  is  possible  Goulart  Is  more  opportunist 
than  Communist.  At  one  time  he  looked 
with  sympathy  on  the  Fascist  Peron  regime 
In  Argentina. 

Under  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
just  voted,  the  powers  of  the  President  are 
sharply  restricted.  Most  authority  will  reside 
in  a  Prime  Minister. 

Two  questions  still  hanging  are: 

Will  President  Goulart  try  to  chisel 
through  the  restrictions  built  around  his 
office? 

How  economically  sound  and  politically 
forceful  will  the  Prime  Minister  be? 

Until  they  are  answered,  there  is  no  sense 
in  rushing  to  the  new  capital  of  Brasilia, 
saying,  "Please  take  out  taxpayers'  millions." 

We  certainly  don't  want  to  contribute  to 
bumping  the  black  market  price  of  a  Chevy 
to — perhaps — "20  grand." 

Mr.  8CHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  the  American  people  are 
undertaking  a  long-range  foreign  aid 
program. 

Initially,  foreign  aid  was  justified  in 
order  to  restore  war-torn  economies,  but 
now  we  are  proposing  that  181  million 
Americans  should  raise  the  living  stand- 
ards of  several  billion  people  scattered 
over  the  globe.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consistently  supp>orted  measures  to  as- 
sist other  countries  in  developing  their 
own  militai-y  strength  so  as  to  defend 
their  freedom.  It  is  true  economy  for 
us  to  finance  these  efforts  as  we  will  then 
not  be  forced  to  commit  our  own  man- 
power to  this  task.  It  is  too  often  for- 
gotten that  our  population  represents 
only  6  percent  of  the  world's  total.  If 
we  can  keep  as  many  of  our  able  youth 
productively  employed  so  that  our  tax 
base  Is  broadened,  we  can  accomplish 
far  more  in  combating  communism  than 
if  we  enlarge  our  own  Armed  Forces. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  of  our  Armed 
Forces  is  not  merely  the  present  budget 
of  the  Defense  Department.  It  must 
also  include  all  the  contingent  future 
liabilities,  such  as  veterans'  benefits, 
possible  pensions,  hospital  and  medical 
care,  education  and  training,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  interest  charges  on  the 
public  debt  which  was  accumulated  dur- 
ing previous  mobilization  periods. 
Thus,  there  is  a  sound  and  firm  reason 
to  support  military  assistance  and  the 
development  of  a  reasonable  ecMiomic 
base  to  support  it  in  friendly  countries. 
However,  we  are  undertaking  a  program 
that  is  far  more  extensive. 

On  July  7,  1959,  I  made  a  statement 
with  reference  to  this  same  subject.  I 
quoted  at  length  from  a  remarkable  book 
by  the  late  Prof.  William  E.  Rat^>ard, 
entitled  ""nie  Secret  of  American  Pros- 
perity." Professor  Rappard,  in  turn,  re- 
ferred to  comments  by  a  young  French- 
man, Michel  Chevalier,  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  our  country  during 
the  early  years  of  our  Republic.  Mr. 
President,  once  again  I  shall  make  one 


reference  to  Dr.  Rappard's  comments. 
He  said: 

The  United  States  are  not.  in  Chevalier's 
opinion,  more  favored  by  nattire  than  other 
parts  of  the  New  World.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  less  well  off  than  the  areas  most 
richly  endowed  with  minerals,  for  example. 
But  they  know  how  to  turn  the  resources 
they  do  have  to  exceptionally  good  account, 
mainly  because  of  the  care  they  have  given 
to  the  construction  and  exploitation  of  roads, 
canals,  steam  navigation,  and  above  all,  of 
railways,  which,  he  says,  have  become  since 
the  spring  of  1834  "a  perfect  mania"  with 
the  American  public. 

The  spectacle  of  a  young  people,  executing 
In  the  short  space  of  16  years,  a  series  of 
works,  which  the  most  powerful  states  of 
Europe  with  a  population  of  three  or  four 
times  as  great,  would  have  shrunk  from  im- 
dertaking.  Is  in  truth  a  noble  sight.  The 
advantages  which  result  from  these  enter- 
prises to  the  public  prosperity  are  incal- 
culable.' 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  William  H.  Peter- 
son, associate  professor  of  economics  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration at  New  York  University,  has 
written  a  stimulating  article  entitled 
"United  States  Was  Once  Undeveloped 
Too,  But  Received  No  Aid."  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  article  from  the 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  of 
July  6,  1961  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

UNrrED  States  Was  Once  Undeveloped  Too, 
Bxrr  Received  No  An> 

(By  Dr.  William  H.  Peterson,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  economics.  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. New  York  City) 

Por  all  their  talk  of  foreign  economic 
growth  and  production  "miracles" — the  West 
German  boom,  for  example,  or  the  Soviet 
Union's  much -trumpeted  but  none-too-reli- 
able 6  or  7  percent  annual  growth  rate  in  gross 
national  product — professional  economists 
and  other  learned  men  all  too  often  overlook 
the  rather  creditable  Job  of  growth  in  their 
own  backyard:  the  economic  development 
of  America. 

So  "The  Permanent  Frontier:  An  Illus- 
trated History  of  the  U.S.  Economy  in  Ac- 
tion" comes  as  a  welcome  reminder  that  soft 
inflation,  cheap  interest  rates,  massive  pub- 
lic spending,  permanent  Government  gifts 
and  loans — to  name  some  of  the  parapher- 
nalia in  the  modern  economic  developer's 
kit — didn't  figure  constructively.  If  they  fig- 
ured at  all.  In  the  economic  surge  begin- 
ning several  generations  ago  of  Europe's 
rambunctious  offspring  In  the  New   World. 

Today  the  offspring,  a  geographical  acci- 
dent that  Columbus  bumped  into  in  his 
search  for  Cathay,  has  grown  into  far  and 
away  the  richest  and  most  powerful  economy 
on  either  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  with 
the  highest  living  standards;  and  it  be- 
hooves thinkers  and  politicians  to  keep  their 
sights  on  how  it  was  done. 

Por  the  salient  point  of  this  work  origi- 
nally serialized  In  Challenge.  New  York  Uni- 
versity's economics  jotimal.  Is  that  Ameri- 
can growth  Is  the  achievement  of  business. 
And  If  as  Calvin  Coolldge  once  said,  "the 
business  of  America  is  business,"  this  busi- 
ness has  been  a  highly  successful  one.  The 
testy  upstart  that  htunbled  mighty  Britain 
was  from  colonial  times  a  business  society, 


'  congressional  Recosd,   toI.   106,  pt.   10, 
p.  12844. 
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a  business  civUizatlon,  a  land  of  do-lt-your- 
sclf  Inventors  and  do-it-yourself  entrepre- 
neurs who  utilized  the  proprietorship,  the 
partnership,  and  the  corporation  as  devices 
to  pool  Mivings  and  launch  private  enter- 
prises. Miny  of  the  fledgling  enterprises 
sputtered  after  a  few  months  or  a  few 
years  and  then  died,  having  failed  to 
pass  the  market  test — that  is,  win  con- 
sumer aoieptance.  In  other  words,  there 
has  alwayii  been,  every  year,  a  business  mor- 
t.ility  rat<!  In  America,  a  symbol  of  con- 
sumer sovsrelgnty:  and  the  absence  of  this 
rate  behlr  d  the  Iron  Curtain  Is  a  sign  of 
consumer  i  ubservience. 

But  esp(  daily  significant  in  America  have 
been  the  business  survival  and  birth  rates. 
Enterprises  by  the  millions,  rural  and  com- 
mercial and  industrial,  have  won  consumer 
acceptance,  have  grown  into  thriving  small 
businesses  [and.  in  a  significant  number  of 
Instances,  {into  big  businesses,  and,  big  or 
small,  havs  contributed  greatly  to  Ameri- 
can econoiiic  growth.  One  measure  of  this 
growth  can  be  found  in  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office,  autl  orized  In  article  I  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Hire  are  the  musty  designs  and 
blueprints  of  tinkerers  and  inventors  of 
more  than  a  century  ago,  the  original 
mechanize)  s,  automaters,  mass  producers, 
and  Innovators,  who  along  with  the  savers 
and  Investors  and  entrepreneurs  constantly 
created,  a4  cumulated,  and  upygraded  what 
the  accountant  so  dully  calls  fixed  capital — 
the  very  sinews  of  industrial  well-being. 

Here  are  patents  on  the  steel  plow,  the 
harrow,  thi  i  planter,  the  reaper,  the  harvester 
(which  not  only  reaped  but  at  the  same 
time  gathered  the  grain  In  sheaves  and  tied 
a  string  a-ound  each  sheaf  and  laid  them 
down  in  neat  rows),  the  steel  rail  for  rail- 
roads, the  open-hearth  furnace  for  making 
steel,  the  sewing  machine,  rubber,  dynamite, 
wire  rope,  the  Pullman  car,  the  safety  razor, 
the  electrtt;  streetcar,  refrigeration,  the  elec- 
tric light,  the  typesetting  machine,  and  so  on 
for  thousands  and  now  millions  of  patents, 
virtually  (very  one  of  them  privately  owned, 
every  suc<  essful  one  in  Its  own  way  a  pro- 
p>ellant  to  economic  growth  and  a  more 
abundant  life. 

But  the  fact  that  the  Patent  Office  Is  an 
arm  of  Government  Is  testimony  that  busi- 
ness did  I  ot  perform  Its  act  of  growth  alone, 
that  in  tt  e  wings  was  a  silent,  limited  part- 
ner, which  over  the  years  has  become  In- 
creasingly less  silent  and  less  limited:  the 
U.S.  Gove-nment.  A  big  reason  for  the  lim- 
ited   partnership    role:     Mercantilism. 

The  edl  ora  of  "Challenge"  review  the  Inep- 
titudes and  countless  frictions  of  the  Mer- 
cantilist economic  policies  of  Mother  England. 
The  Colo  lists  rebelled  against  not  so  much 
the  arrogmt  personality  of  King  George  in 
as  against  the  tax  on  tea,  the  Molasses  Act, 
the  Stanp  Act,  the  Sugar  Act.  against — to 
quote  from  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— "a  multitude  of  new  offices  •  •  •  and 
swarms  cf  officers  to  harass  our  people,  and 
eat  out  their  substance"  (shades  of  Parkin- 
son's law ) .  In  short,  colonial  freedom  and 
economic  growth  was  all  but  stopped  by 
excessive  economic  Intervention. 

Thus,  lis  every  schoolboy  knows  or  ought 
to  know,  the  Founding  Fathers  wove  In 
limiting  "checks  and  balances"  throughout 
their  unque  design  of  government:  a  tri- 
partite Central  Government,  a  Federal  sys- 
tem with  coequal  States,  with  States" 
rights,  a  written  Constitution,  a  Bill  of 
Rights,  rhe  design — political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom — worked.  Limited  gov- 
ernment served  to  unllmlt  economic  growth, 
and  the  libertarian  economy  and  society 
took  off. 

So  the  architects  of  American  growth  turn 
out  to  b<  both  thinkers  and  doers — political 
thinkers  like  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander 
Hamiltor .  and  James  Madison,  Industrial 
doers  liki  i  Cornelius  Vanderbllt,  Andrew  Car- 
negie, and  Henry  Ford.  In  addition,  there 
are  milllms  of  unsung  and  mostly  unknow- 


ing doers  In  the  American  growth  story — the 
small  Investors  who  took  a  chance  with 
shares  in  a  canal,  a  railroad,  an  oil  well,  an 
ironworks;  the  workers  from  Europe  with 
but  a  bundle  on  their  backs  or  from  Africa 
with  chains  on  their  feet  who  sweated  In 
steel  mills  and  packinghouses  and  road 
gangs:  the  small  businessmen  who  plowed 
their  savings  into  a  country  store,  an  agrl- 
cviltural  Implement  dealership,  a  coastal 
sailing  vessel,  a  stable,  a  clothing  store,  a 
filling  station,  and  so  on.  Growth  came  in 
bits  as  well  as  In  lumps. 

But  there  are  breaks  In  American  growth. 
The  upward  trend  line  has  dips  along  the 
way.  In  1837,  for  example,  a  long  depres- 
sion climaxed  Jackson's  second  administra- 
tion, which  had  witnessed  much  wild  specu- 
lation and  Inflation.  Prom  1865  on  defeat 
and  reconstruction  laid  the  South  low  for 
decades.  In  the  depression  of  the  1890's, 
the  Populists  talked  up  free  sliver,  the  gradu- 
ated Income  tax,  and  Government  ownership 
of  the  railroads.    And  in  1929. 

The  American  growth  story  Is  unfinished. 
Up  to  now  it's  been  a  dramatic  hunxan  In- 
terest story  of  architects,  engineers,  and 
workmen,  of  strokes  of  genius  and  strokes  of 
foolishness,  of  the  libertarlanlsm  of  Thomas 
Paine,  the  nobility  of  purpose  of  George 
Washington,  the  homely  wisdom  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  bold  experimentation  of  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  the  sense  of  balance  and  re- 
sponsibility of  Dwight  Elsenhower. 

One  may  differ  with  the  Challenge  editors 
here  and  there  on  some  of  their  emphasis 
and  interpretations.  Just  as  one  may  differ 
with  such  late  economic  historians  as  Fred- 
crick  Jackson  Turner,  Charles  Beard,  and 
Caret  Garrett  and  with  sxich  modem  grojvth 
theoreticians  as  W.  W.  Rostow,  Colin  Clark, 
and  John  Kenneth  Galbralth.  Who's  right 
and  who's  wrong?  Who  talks  growth  and 
who  talks  growthmanshlp?  The  future  holds 
the  answer,  but  one  thing  is  certain:  Amer- 
ican economic  growth  has  been  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  and  no  foreign  government's 
aid  figured  In  It. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  that  we  reemphasize  to  the  so-called 
undeveloped  countries  the  virtues  of  our 
system  of  individual  liberty  and  a  free, 
private  enterprise  society.  Whatever  we 
can  now  contribute  to  others  is  possible 
because  of  our  adherence  to  these  con- 
cepts since  1789  when  our  Government 
was  founded.  Our  people  stem  from 
every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Yet,  in  the  climate  of  liberty  which  we 
have  evolved,  they  have  become  endowed 
with  those  attributes  of  industry  and 
diligence  that  have  placed  us  in  a  posi- 
tion to  preserve  freedom  when  older  na- 
tions had  lost  their  ability  to  do  so. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  before  we  over- 
burden our  own  economy,  more  thought 
will  be  given  to  the  fact  that  we,  too, 
were  once  an  undeveloped  country.  As 
Dr.  Peterson  points  out,  there  was  no  for- 
eign aid  from  any  otlier  nation  to  assist 
us  during  our  period  of  development.  We 
have  only  a  small  portion  of  the  world's 
natuial  resources,  and  while  our  people 
have  been  well  trained  in  modern  tech- 
nology, this  can  be  achieved  by  others, 
too,  if  they  have  the  will  and  the  desire 
to  develop  their  maximum  potential. 

Technical  assistance  and  similar 
measures  to  enable  them  to  achieve  more 
rapidly  the  technical  advances  that 
characterize  the  20th  century  will  never 
require  the  vast  outlays  that  are  pro- 
posed in  long-range  development  pro- 
grams where  our  country  endeavors  to 
construct  every  conceivable  type  of  facil- 
ity which  will  ultimately  extend  our  com- 


mitments to  the  point  where  we  will  be 
forced  to  default  on  obligations  that  may 
be  more  pressing. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress will  soon  conclude  Its  work  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  The  responsibility  for 
an  effective  foreign  aid  program  rests 
with  the  administration.  I  suggest 
there  are  certain  decisions  the  President 
and  his  administration  must  make  im- 
mediately if  the  foreign  aid  program  Is 
to  be  impioved. 

First.  Aid  should  not  be  provided  to  a 
country  until  its  development  plans  have 
been  reviewed  by  competent  US.  per- 
sonnel, a*id  determined  to  have  a  rea- 
sonable possibility  of  success. 

Second.  The  United  States  should 
assure  that  development  plans  of  the 
countries  we  aid  provide  for  govern- 
mental, social,  and  economic  reforms. 

Third.  The  United  States  should  look 
carefully  at  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment plans  of  the  countries  we  aid.  If 
the  democratic  governments  we  help 
emphasize  industrial  development,  at  the 
expense  of  agricultural  development, 
and  are  unable  to  provide  food  and 
clothing  for  their  people,  they  may  lose 
their  support. 

Fourth.  The  administration  should  en- 
courage the  assistance  of  the  World 
Bank  and  other  institutions  such  as  the 
United  Nations  Development  Fund  to 
assist  countries  in  the  formulation  and 
review  of  their  development  plans.  In 
1959,  the  Congress  adopted  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  then  Senator  Kennedy 
and  myself,  which  resulted  in  a  review 
of  the  plans  of  India  and  Pakistan  by 
Mr.  Hermann  J.  Abs  of  Germany,  Sir 
Oliver  Franks  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Dodge  of  the  United 
States,  r?presenting  the  World  Bank. 

Fifth.  The  United  States  must  not 
submit  to  pressure  from  any  country, 
that  it  will  seek  aid  from  the  Soviet 
Union  unless  we  meet  their  requests. 

Sixth.  The  administration  must  insist 
that  European  and  other  advanced  in- 
dustrial countries  Join  in  the  program  of 
aid  to  underdeveloped  countries.  The 
United  States  cannot  continue  to  bear 
this  burden  alone. 

I  recognize  that  these  suggestions  may 
initially  offend  some  of  the  newly  devel- 
oping countries,  for  they  are  jealous — 
and  rightfully  so — of  their  political  and 
economic  independence.  But  the  coun- 
tries we  aid  will  respect  us  for  insisting 
upon  these  conditions,  for  they  will  be 
benefited,  and  without  loss  of  any  in- 
dependence. And,  the  administration 
owes  a  duty  to  our  people  who  support 
the  foreign  aid  program,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  countries  we  aid,  to  see  to  it 
that  our  funds  are  used  effectively  and 
without  waste. 

If  the  President  does  not  begin  the 
new  aid  program  by  insisting  on  the  re- 
view of  the  aid  plans  of  the  countries 
we  help,  he  may  never  have  another 
chance  to  do  so,  and  we  will  see  the  con- 
tinuation of  an  ineffective  and  wasteful 
program. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  a  news 
story  dated  September  11,  reads  as 
follows : 

President  Kennedy's  Senate  lieutenants 
moved  today  to  salvage   the  bare  bones  of 
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his  education  program  and  put  off  until 
next  year  bis  broader  school-aid  proposals. 
Democratic  Leader  Miiu  Manstixlo,  of 
Montana,  called  the  Senate  to  a  9  ajn.  ses- 
sion for  debate  on  legislation  to  extend  im- 
pacted areas  aid  to  school  districts  crowded 
by  children  of  Federal  workers  and  military 
personnel.  The  bill  would  continue  for  1 
year  the  $300  million  program  for  some 
3.000  school  districts. 

This  is  actually  a  belated  reversal  of 
an  entirely  different  position  taken  by 
the  Democratic  leadership.  Republican 
Members  of  this  body  have  attempted 
on  three  different  occasions — August  2. 
August  4,  and  August  18 — to  extend  aid 
to  school  districts  Impacted  by  children 
of  Federal  workers  and  military  person- 
nel. It  was  President  Kennedy's  party 
in  the  Senate  which  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing these  extensions. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  original 
recommendation  by  the  President  would 
have  decreased  the  authorization  for 
these  laws  by  half.  I  was  among  those 
who  strongly  disagreed  with  that  posi- 
tion. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  the  Record  be 
made  straight.  It  has  been  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  this  body,  joined  with 
some  from  acroM  the  aisle,  who  will  have 
brought  about  the  extension  of  these 
laws,  and  is  not,  as  the  news  story  goes, 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  is  sal- 
vaging part  of  the  President's  program. 

Notable  also  is  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
tension of  2  years  instead  of  the  1  year 
proposed  by  the  administration  came 
about  through  Republican  support. 
How  odd  to  be  told  of  the  need  for  for- 
ward planning  and  future  programing 
in  the  extension  of  financial  aid  abroad, 
only  to  have  that  necessity  vigorously 
denied  by  the  same  administration 
spokesmen  when  it  is  a  matter  of  exten- 
sion of  financial  aid  to  our  own  dill- 
dren. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  fwhen  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse].  If  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  i  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  fMr.  Bart- 
LETT],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoREl,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GR^^E^^rNO],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hicranr],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [B£r.  Magnttson],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington  ],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yahborouoh]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavbb]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GntrENiNG],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickby],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sy- 
mington]. If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent,  by  leave  of  the  Senate,  to  attend 
the  Interparliamentary  Conference,  in 
Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  111- 
neis. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Gold  WATER],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush)  is  absent,  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Fund  and  World  Bank,  in  Vi- 
enna. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  Bush]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  17,  answered  "present"  1,  as  follows: 
[No.  204| 
YEAS— 62 


NAYS— 17 


Aiken 

Hart 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Moss 

Beall 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Butler 

Holland 

Pastore 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Carroll 

Keating 

Randolph 

Case,  N.J. 

Kefauvcr 

Robertson 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kerr 

SaltonstaU 

Church 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Clark 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith,  Mass. 

Cotton 

Long.  Hawaii 

Smith,  Maine 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Spaikman 

Douglas 

McOee 

Wiley 

Bngle 

McNamara 

Williams,  N  J. 

Fong 
Fulbrlght 

Miller 
Monroney 

Young,  Oliio 

Bennett 

Brvln 

Steunis 

Bible 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Long,  La. 

WUliams.  Del. 

■astland 

Russell 

Young,  N.Dak 

Blender 

Schoeppel 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Dodd 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Allott 

Croldwater 

McClellan 

Bartlett 

Gore 

MetcaU 

Bridges 

Omening 

Morse 

Bush 

Hlckey 

Symington 

Capehart 

John.ston 

Tower 

Chavez 

Magnuson 

Yarborough 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  9033)  was  passed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  moves  that 
the  conferees  be  instructed  to  seek  the 
instructions  of  the  Senate  before  re- 
ceding from  the  amounts  provided  in  the 
bill  for  redevelopment  loans  and  the 
contingency  fund. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  that  motion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold that  motion  so  I  may  make  a  state- 
ment on  it  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
give  the  Senate  my  reason  for  making 
the  motion,  because  I  was  not  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana would  be  likely  to  move  to  table  the 
motion.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  hav- 
ing given  me  the  opportunity  to  explain 
the  points  involved,  l>ecause  the  explana- 
tion of  the  points  and  some  possible 
expression  of  views  by  other  Members 
or  by  the  conferees  themselves  I  think 
will  be  most  helpful  to  the  Senate. 

We  have  had  a  very  bad  experience  in 
conferences  with  the  other  body  upon 
foreign  aid  bills.  Somehow  or  other, 
the  representatives  of  the  other  body 
in  these  conferences  have  been  far  more 
determined  than  have  ours,  and  almost 
invariably  the  bill  has  ended  up  very 
much  more  like  what  it  was  when  it 
came  over  to  the  Senate  from  the  House 
than  what  happened  to  it  here  in  the 
Senate. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  on  one  oc- 
casion we  passed  an  appropriation  bill 
here  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  The 
conferees  went  out  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  when  they  came  back 
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the  bill  hac    been  cut  $700  million  in 
that  very  shart  transit. 

We  face  a;  this  particular  time  a  very 
different  si tiiation.  Tlie  Senate  and  the 
House,  in  dtaling  as  they  did  with  the 
long-term  authorization  which  the  Pres- 
ident sought  and  which  President  Eisen- 
hower had  sought  before  him,  felt  that 
in  adopting  a  plan  of  authorizing  and 
appropriating,  it  was  at  one  and  the 
same  time— -because  it  did  adopt  the 
provision  foi'  authorization  over  a  con- 
siderable time — satisfying  two  prin- 
ciples: One.  the  need  of  the  President 
for  certainty,  so  he  could  know  where 
he  stood  anc  how  he  could  proceed;  and, 
second,  the  ]ieed  of  the  Congress,  which 
was  the  view  of  its  majority,  that  it 
wished  to  r;tain  absolute  control  over 
the  appropriations,  so  it  could  make  an- 
nual authorizations  and  then  money 
could  be  borrowed  from  the  Treasury. 

Many  of  us  have  said,  and  I  think  it  is 
time  to  say  it  again,  that  to  proceed  in 
this  way  involves  the  exercise  of  resp>on- 
sibility  on  our  part  and  that  we  take  a 
solemn  determination  to  see  that,  cer- 
tainly in  the  very  first  authorization  we 
passed  a  sh(»rt  time  ago,  we  should  not 
be  treated  sb  cavalierly. 

Yet  let  usjsee  what  happened.  In  the 
other  body  tlie  provision  for  the  develop- 
ment loan  was  cut  by  $175  million.  We 
have,  happiljr,  restored  it,  but  we  know 
that  it  will  iK)t  be  restored  in  substantial 
part  imtll  tie  conference  report  comes 
to  us  and  it  is  approved. 

Next,  the  Contingency  fund  was  liter- 
aUy  cut  to  ribbons  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol.  It  was  reduced  from  $300 
million  in  the  authorization  to  $175  mil- 
lion. That  out  has  been  restored  in  the 
Senate,  again  happily.  Again,  it  will  not 
be  restored  In  any  final  way  until  we 
approve  a  conference  report. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  au- 
thorization bill  on  Augxist  11, 1961, 1  put 
Into  the  Record  a  table  showing  what 
has  happened  heretofore  with  resi>ect  to 
authorizatioris  and  appropriations. 
Since  1957  th;e  authorizations  have  been 
cut  on  the  a\erage  30  percent. 

We  thought  we  were  working  out  some 
plan  by  which  we  would  have  more  re- 
spect for  our  authorizations,  and  also 
that  certainly  with  respect  to  the  first 
authorization  we  were  trying  to  make  a 
finding  as  to  what  really  is  the  need. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  sust,ained  the  authorization  in 
that  finding. 

We  now  shall  enter  into  a  conference. 
The  question  I  wished  to  put  before  the 
Senate  in  respect  to  the  conference — this 
is  the  approiriate  time  and  the  appro- 
priate way  t)  do  it— is.  Will  we  stand 
more  firm  tnan  we  have  heretofore? 
Or  will  we  agbln,  as  we  have  heretofore, 
see  conferees  I  Jome  back  after  a  relatively 
short  time  in  the  conference  to  say.  We 
are  sorry,  but  this  is  the  best  we  can  do. 
The  best  we  can  do  Is  generally  at  the 
lowest  possible  common  denominator. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  fact  tnat  even  if  the  motion  is 
agreed  to  the  conferees  would  not  be 
bound  by  it,  and  they  could  proceed 
nonetheless  without  reference  to  it. 
though  I  am  sure  they  would  not. 


At  least,  by  my  making  the  motion,  the 
conferees  are  offered  an  extremely  valu- 
able additional  tool.  The  additional  tool 
is  the  fact  the  Senate  is  determined  this 
time,  because  of  the  exigencies  of  inter- 
national life  which  we  face  and  because 
we  have  taken  the  beatings  before  in 
respect  to  similar  conferences,  to  stand 
by  its  position. 

I  think  the  previous  actions  have  been 
very  much  against  the  national  interest. 

It  seems  to  me  the  conferees  may  very 
well  feel  this  is  an  important  tool,  an 
important  backstop  which  will  be  very 
useful  to  them  in  the  conference. 

These  two  critical  items  involve  ma- 
jor parts  of  the  cuts — the  development 
loans  and  the  President's  own  contin- 
gency fund.  The  Senate  conferees  can- 
not yield,  cannot  recede,  without  com- 
ing back  to  the  Senate  to  give  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  decide  whether 
it  does  or  does  not  wish  to  recede  upon 
those  key  items  if  the  motion  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  unusual 
motion.  Generally  speaking,  a  motion  of 
this  character  is  not  made  until  the  con- 
ferees cannot  agree.  I  am  thoroughly 
aware  of  precisely  the  history  and  tra- 
dition involved. 

As  I  said  a  minute  ago,  I  am  not  a  bit 
surprised  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  made  the  motion  he  has  made. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  only  way  of 
which  I  know,  after  a  bill  Is  passed  and 
we  are  at  the  conference  stage,  that  a 
Member  or  Members  can  express  him- 
self or  themselves  as  to  the  kind  of  at- 
titude and  the  kind  of  position  it  is  hoped 
the  Senate  conferees  will  take. 

This  history  in  respect  to  these  con- 
ferences on  foregn  aid  appropriations 
has  certainly  been  adverse  to  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  temper  of  the  Senate  and 
the  temper  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
the  foreign  aid  appropriations,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  body 
voted  the  5-year  long-term  aid  plan  and 
only  receded  from  it  when  it  could  not 
possibly  make  any  progress  with  It.  We 
maintained,  in  my  opinion,  a  deeply  im- 
plied commitment  that  we  would,  when 
we  had  the  opportunity,  stand  up  for 
these  authorizations — and  at  least  for 
the  first  authorization. 

We  aie  now  seeking  to  appropriate  in 
regard  to  that  first  authorization,  which 
we  consciously  and  advisedly  approved  as 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  hour.  None- 
theless, there  is  grave  danger  that  unles^ 
oiu*  conferees  do  stand  up  very 
strongly — and  that  is  what  the  motion  is 
designed  to  enable  them  to  do — we  shall 
again  go  through  the  same  performance 
we  have  witnessed  before.  The  House 
cuts  very  deeply.  The  Senate  restores 
the  cuts.  The  Senate  conferees  go  out. 
They  come  back  with  the  House  cuts 
and,  in  one  case,  as  I  said,  only  a  few 
hours  later.  Then  that  is  the  end  of 
that. 

The  time  to  speak  is  now.  As  one  Sen- 
ator, I  am  doing  my  utmost  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  permit 
a  short  reply? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  I  look  around 
the  Chamber  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 


saying  that  I  have  been  a  member  of 
more  of  those  conference  committees 
than  any  other  Senator  now  In  the 
Chamber.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  we  have  done  our  utmost 
in  every  instance  to  maintain  the  Senate 
position,  over  many,  many  hours  in  some 
instances,  and  often  quite  late  at  night. 
We  have  attempted  to  get  a  bill  nearly 
comparable  to  what  the  Senate  stated  as 
its  wishes  through  its  votes. 

We  must  realize  that  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  a  bill.  Otherwise,  we  shall  be 
worse  off  if  we  have  no  bill. 

As  a  Senator  who  has  always  been  in 
favor  of  this  general  program  and  as  one 
of  the  conferees  in  this  instance,  as  I 
have  been  for  at  least  8  or  10  years,  I 
shall  do  my  utmost  to  get  a  satisfactory 
bill. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  must 
realize  that  we  must  get  together  on  a 
bill.  This  means  we  may  have  to  yield 
in  one  instance  and  insist  in  another. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  firm  instruc- 
tions other  than  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees do  their  utmost  to  come  back  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  the  Senate  bill. 
I  assure  the  Senator,  knowing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference,  that  we  shall  do 
our  utmost  to  do  so. 

I  add  one  other  thought.  I  have  a 
high  regard  for  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, who  has  always  been  perhaps  not 
very  favorable  to  the  program.  When 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  becomes  a 
conferee  he  stands  by  the  position  of  the 
Senate.  For  him  in  that  regard  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect,  because  he  nega- 
tives his  own  desires  in  order  to  stand  by 
the  position  of  the  Senate.  I  am  confi- 
dent he  will  do  so  this  time.  also. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further?  I  shall  not  take 
long. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  give  me  his  attention, 
for  I  wish  to  develop  this  point. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  that  we  are 
in  a  position  now  which  is  different  from 
the  situation  we  faced  before,  in  that 
we  have  had  a  struggle  over  this  question 
of  long-term  authorizations  and  we 
came  to  the  conclusion,  which  is  at  least 
implicit,  that  we  have  far  more  backing 
for  these  authorization  figures  than  is 
normally  the  case  when  we  deal  with 
year-by-year  authorizations  and  pro- 
grams? Would  the  Senator  agree  that 
something  has  been  added  in  oiu:  present 
situation? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York — and  I  speak 
frankly,  because  the  administration  is 
not  of  my  party  and  not  controlled  by 
my  party — what  we  have  to  do  some- 
times is  to  yield  on  items  which  are  the 
more  flexible  items.  As  I  have  partici- 
pated in  these  conferences.  I  have  seen 
the  Senate  conferees  insist  on  the  items 
which  the  administration,  whether  Re- 
publican or  Democratic,  believed  to  be 
most  necessary  to  carry  out  the  program. 
As  to  the  items  with  respect  to  which 
there  is  some  flexibility,  some  oppor- 
tunity for  a  new  change  of  plans,  we 
have  tended  to  yield,  rather  than  on  the 
other  items.  I  think  we  may  have  to  do 
that  this  time. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  PASTORH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me 
for  an  obeenratlon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  share  the  apprehen- 
sion of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
New  York.  I  hAd  hoped  the  Senator 
would  wait  until  the  names  of  the  con- 
ferees had  been  announced  before  he 
made  his  motion.  I  think  the  Senator 
can  rest  assured  that  the  Senate  will 
send  to  the  conference  men  who  know 
the  Senate's  position  and  who  will  work 
and  fight  for  the  preservation  of  that 
position  as  far  as  it  is  reasonable  for 
them  to  go. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  prejudged 
conferences  and  Instructions  preceding 
conferences  usually  do  not  lead  to  a  free 
conference,  and  are  resented  by  the  con- 
ferees of  the  other  body. 

That  sltuatioc.  occurred  only  a  short 
while  ago.  The  Senate  went  to  confer- 
ence on  the  AEC  bill,  and  the  Senator 
will  recall  the  item  for  the  Hanford  re- 
actor which  was  in  that  bill.  The  House 
instructed  its  conferees,  even  before  they 
went  to  the  conference.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees resented  that. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  conference 
system  it  must  be  a  free  system.  If  we 
instruct  the  conferees  in  advance  as  to 
how  far  they  can  go  or  cannot  go  we 
shall  break  down  the  conference  system. 

I  understand  the  underlying  reason 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  for  making  the  motion  today,  which 
is  the  experiences  of  the  past  we  have 
had  in  conference,  because  of  men  who 
have  not  been  in  sympathy  with  amend- 
ments agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  In  this 
particular  case,  I  think  if  the  Senator 
will  wait  to  hear  the  list  of  the  names  of 
the  conferees,  this  time  his  apprehension 
will  dissolve. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  that  the  motion  I 
have  made  would  not  be  in  order  after 
the  conferees  are  named.  The  Senator 
knows,  and  I  think  the  majority  leader 
knows,  that  I  made  the  motion  because 
I  wished  to  have  the  question  aired. 

I  think  it  is  very  important. 

Mr.  MANSFIBLD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  aware  of  the 
fact  that  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  wanted  to  do  was  to  emphasize  a 
particular  point,  I  honor  him  for  it.  At 
the  same  time,  I  must  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  every  confi- 
dence in  the  conferees  who  wfll  be  ap- 
pointed, as  we  all  have.  Certainly  we 
are  proud  of  the  excellent  work  which 
has  been  done  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  reporting  the  bill  today 
and  securing  its  passage. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  my  purpose  has  been  served.  I 
withdraw  the  motion. 

Ihe  PRESmmo  OFFICER  appointed 
Mr.    Pastorb,    Mr.    Saltonstall,    Mr. 


MtJNDT.  Mrs.  Smtth  of  Maine,  Mr.  Hat- 
oBr,  Mr.  Elleitdbs,  Mr.  MACirrsoN,  and 
Mr.  RoLLAKD,  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
voted  "present"  on  the  final  passage  of 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  my  service  in  the  Con- 
gress that  I  have  not  voted  for  a  foreign 
aid  authorization  or  appropriation. 

I  could  not  vote  against  the  bill  be- 
cause it  contained  many  provisions 
which  I  feel  are  essential  to  free  world 
resistance  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. I  could  not  vote  for  the  bill,  and 
would  have  done  so  only  if  my  vote  had 
been  decisive,  because  the  bill  contained 
a  number  of  highly  objectionable  provi- 
sioi^  against  which  I  wished  to  protest. 

The  bill  provides  some  $62  million  in 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  the 
United  Nations  forces  in  the  Congo 
which  are  presently  imposing  a  Com- 
munist regime  on  the  people  of  the  Con- 
go while  treacherously  violating  the  most 
basic  and  fundamental  rights  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Katanga 
Province. 

This  bill  contains  $100,000  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  trade  school  in  Poland* 
thus  under  the  guise  of  humanitarianism 
helping  oxir  Communist  enemy  to  put 
better  trained  boys  and  girls  into  the 
field  in  the  total  war  which  the  Com- 
munists are  waging  against  us  on  all 
fronts. 

In  addition,  the  President  is  author- 
ized, if  he  sees  fit,  to  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  on  various 
forms  of  aid  to  Communist  nations.  I 
tried  to  eliminate  this  provision  when 
the  authorization  bill  was  before  the 
Senate  and  the  vigor  with  which  my 
amendment  was  successfully  opposed  in- 
dicated there  was  a  strong  intention  by 
the  administrators  of  this  act  to  use 
the  money  of  the  American  taxpayers  to 
assist  Commtmist  regimes. 

Were  it  not  for  these  provisions,  I 
would  have  gladly  supported  a  foreign- 
aid  bill  even  larger  in  scope  than  the 
one  passed  today.  I  opposed,  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  on 
the  floor,  all  provisions  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing aid  to  our  free  world  allies  and  to 
the  so-called  uncommitted  nations.  But 
the  inclusion  of  aid  and  comfort  for  oxir 
Communist  enemies,  and  for  those  who 
are  doing  their  bidding  in  the  Congo, 
have  poisoned  this  bill  and  rendered  it 
unworthy  of  my  support. 

I  am  only  one  Senator.  But,  as  one 
with  a  long  and  consistent  record  of 
backing  foreign  aid,  I  hope  that  my  re- 
fusal to  support  this  bill  will  serve  notice 
that  there  is  a  growing  discontent  in 
this  Nation,  discontent  with  the  bvu-den 
of  foreign  aid  that  would  be  willingly 
borne  were  it  fully  contributing  to  the 
survival  of  freedom  but  which  is  becom- 
ing imbearable  so  long  as  it  assists  both 
our  enemies  and  our  friends,  thus  fi- 
nancing both  sides  in  the  cold  war. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROUJSD  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    annoimced    that    the 


Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
signatiire  to  the  ft^owing  enrolled  Wlls, 
and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent: 

S.  2325.  An  act  to  amend  the  EiqMrt-Im- 
port  Bank  Act  of  1945: 

H.R.  2585.  An  act  relating  to  the  credits 
against  the  employment  tax  In  the  case  of 
certain  successor  employers  and  to  provide 
an  election  tor  past  taxable  years  with  re- 
spect to  the  determination  of  gross  income 
from  mining  in  the  case  of  quartzlte  and 
clay  used  In  the  production  of  refractory 
products; 

HJl.  3156.  An  act  to  make  the  Panama 
Canal  CX»npany  immune  from  attachment 
or  garnishment  of  salaries  owed  to  Its  em- 
ployees, and  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916: 

H.R.5852.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  towing  carriage  for  the  use  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  to  increase 
the  duty-free  exemption  of  persons  arriving 
in  the  United  States  and  who  are  not  re- 
turning residents   thereof; 

H.B.  7057.  An  act  relating  to  the  deter- 
mination of  gross  income  from  the  property 
for  taxable  years  prloo*  to  1961  In  the  case  of 
certain  clays  and  shale  which  were  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  certain  clay  products; 

H.R.  8102  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  so  as  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  grants  under  the  provisions  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

HJt.  8414.  An  act  to  amend  section  5011  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  use  its  revolving  supply  fund  for  the  re- 
pair and  reclamation  of  personal  property. 


PREVENTION   OP   CORRUPT    PRAC- 
TICES IN  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move, 
pursuant  to  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  entered  into  yesterday,  that 
the  Senate  resume  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  853,  Senate  bill  2426. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativx  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2426)  to  revise  the  Federal  election  laws, 
to  prevent  corrupt  practices  in  Federal 
elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  CANNON.  What  is  the  pending 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  fMr.  Keating], 
identified  as  "9-7-61— B." 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana provided  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  President.  I 

consent  that  when  the 

today,  that  it  adjourn 

o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

OFFICER.    Is  there 

he  Chair  hears  none,  and 


ADMISSION      OF      CERTAIN      ALIEN 
ORPHANS- <:ONFERENCE  REPORT 


Mr.  President,  will 


I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Aiay  be  permitted  to  yield 
to  the  Senat<r  from  Mississippi  without 
losing  my  richt  to  the  floor,  and  pro- 
vided the  tii^e  will  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIjDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KEATtNG.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  light  to  object,  I  assume 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee will  sibmit  a  conference  report. 
Several  Senators  wish  to  be  heard  briefly 
on  the  report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  proceedings  for  the  conference 
report  interv  me  at  this  point  without 
the  Senator  f i  om  Nevada  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  without  the  time 
being  charge!  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Quota 


Albania 

Asia-I'iiciflc 

Australia 

Au.stria 

Bulgaria. 

Durma 

China 

Chinese  persons... 

Cyprus 

Dunzif; 

Denmark.. 

K."<tonia 

Flnliind 

ymnce 

Itrituihsubquotas: 

Antlfnm 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Bermuda 

British  (luiana.. 

British  Hondura 

British  VirKln  l.sijmds. 

<irenada 

Ifong  Kong 

Jiimaica.. 

.Malta 

-MontJierrat 

.'^t.  Christoplier. 

St.  Vincent 

Trinidad 

rSreece. 

Hungary 

Itvland 

In<lia 

Indonesia 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  reE>ort  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2237)  to  per- 
mit the  entry  of  certain  eligible  alien 
orphans.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  Sept.  13,  1961,  pp.  19227- 

19230,    CONREGSSIONAL    RECORD.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  repwrt. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  conferees  accepted  a  House 
amendment  to  the  alien  orphan  bill 
which  I  think  was  meritorious.  It  would 
prevent  proxy  adoption  of  orphans.  As 
the  bill  comes  to  the  Senate,  a  person 
may  have  a  child  brought  over  from  a 
foreign  country  and  adopt  that  child  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he 
resides.  Otherwise,  he  must  see  the 
orphan  and  make  his  decision  abroad. 

The  House  added  a  judicial  review  pro- 
vision to  the  bill  which  we  thought  was 
very  beneficial.  That  was  the  only  field 
of  the  law  in  which  the  doctrine  of  res 


judicata  would  not  apply.  Criminals  and 
subversives,  with  all  the  money  and  pow- 
er of  the  Communist  Party  behind  them, 
have  brought  suit  after  suit  and  made 
a  mockery  of  the  judicial  process  in  the 
United  States  in  an  effort  to  remain  here 
after  they  have  been  ordered  to  be  de- 
ported. The  amendment  provides  that  a 
petition  for  review  must  be  brought  in  a 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States. 

Another  important  provision  which  we 
accepted  from  the  House  is  that  second 
and  third  preference  aliens  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  coimtry  on  a  nonquota 
status.  They  were  coming  to  the  coun- 
try regardless,  but  they  had  to  wait  their 
turn  under  the  quota.  We  have  provided 
that  they  may  be  immediately  admitted. 

The  facts  show  that  under  the  pro- 
vision, 6,976  second  preference  aliens 
will  be  benefited,  and  11.040  third  pref- 
erence aliens,  or  a  total  of  18,016  people. 
The  principal  countries  which  will  be 
benefited  will  be  China.  1.575;  Jamaica, 
408:  Greece,  1.761;  Hungary,  855;  Italy, 
8.156;  Japan,  415;  the  Philippines,  1.085; 
Portugal.  521 ;  and  Yugoslavia.  522. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  regis- 
trations reported  by  consular  offices  to 
reach  the  Department  August  1,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  registra- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Regislraiions  reported  by  consular  offices  to  reach  the  Department  Aug.  t,  1961 


Annual 

limita 

tion 


I    Numbers  refer 


to  principal  applicants  only. 


100 
100 
100 

1,405 
100 
100 
100 
105 
100 
100 

1,175 
115 
566 

3,069 


308 
865 
100 
100 
100 


6 

1.400 

3 

1 

12 

2 

1 

19 

4 

3 

10 


II 


1 

10 

1 

77 

9 

12 

29 

M 

7 

32 

1 


2 
'245 


1 

2 

58 

190 

104 


336 
4 


4 

921 
7 
2 
1 
1 
5 
36 

3 

8 

24 


III 


7 
5 
1 
4 

•282 
1 
•> 

6 
1 

12 
754 
174 


13 
654 
9 
2 
C 
2 

30 
46 

11 
29 
29 


IV 


7 

15 

13 

3 

138 

33 

78 

10 

28 

1 

16 

12 

37 

12 

1 

126 

1 

H 

51 

4 

33 

,007 

681 


13 

2 


95 
4 


74 

966 

265 

9 

fi 

15 

49 

K« 

19 
19 

410 
I 

231 
48 

210 

25 

1 

675 

3ii9 
29 
24 
13 

145 
5,918 

777 


Non- 
prefer- 
ence 


99 
13 


3,029 

2,162 

5.450 

4,606 

1.821 

152 

2.412 

24. 2>'>3 

2.588 

321 

2,748 

821 

3,627 

6,875 

549 

415 

2.441 

129 

2.3KJ 

2,  43.-) 

630 

9U1 

490 

23,256 

5,366 

433 

939 

4S9 

2,661 

97,387 

17.121 

192 

13,302 

9,917 


Total 


3,062 
2,179 
5.674 
4,758 
1.874 

153 

2,.'i09 

28.204 

2,872 

335 
2,773 

841 
3,712 
7,144 

586 
471 

2,914 
130 

2,  f.t,U 

2,  .'01 

H78 

944 

492 

24.  .W4 

5. 677 
470 

1.021 
479 

2,009 

105,  Z'S 

18,  S,")? 

102 

13,845 

9,040 


Quota 


Iran 

Iraq ...". 

Israel _. 

Italy 

Japitn 

Jordan 

Korea 

Latvia 

Lebanon 

Libya 

Lithuania 

Morocco 

Netherlan<l8 

.New  Zealand 

Norway 

I'arif.c  Lsland. 

P;ikl.stun   

Palestine 

FhiUppintfi 

I'oUind 

I'ortural 

Humnnia 

San  .Miiriiio 

South  .\frica 

8(>ain 

Kwitierland 

Turii^ia 

Turkey 

I  .S.S.R 

Inited  Arab  Republic. 

Yemen , 

Yiiiroslavia 


Annual! 

limita- 1 

tion 


I' 


Total. 


100 
100 
100 
6,666 
185 
100 

loo 

23.S 
100 
100 
384 
100 

3.136 
100 

2,364 
100 
100 
KM) 
100 

6,4mm 
43M 
289 
100 
lOU 
250 

1,698 
100 
225 

3.607 
100 
100 
M3 


45 

63 

97 

2,  5.')2 

203 

1 
83 
10 
97 

1 
13 

3 
47 

5 


26 
3 

5118 

120 

311 

122 


II 


III 


15 

35 

15 

,351 

305 


15 
10 
28 
2 
10 
II 
10 


2 

•» 

635 
123 
149 
185 


51 

130 

18 


378 

31 

220 


30 


7,430 


2 

85 

3 

6 

382 

.W 

64 


223 


6,976 


IV  I 


15 

31 

160 

5.8a') 

112 

52 

28 

7 

35 


13 
4 

37 
2 

14 


12 

198 

450 

117 

3K2 

67 

10 

4 

72 

9 

35 

17 

62 

1 

302 


11,040 


134 


111 

193 

126 

-24 

362 

24 

70 

74 

188 

14 

140 

95 

n 

3 
1 


Non- 
prefer- 
ence 


18 

2«5 

910 

3.672 

4,530 

630 

21 

16 

713 

14 

Z<3 

,')89 

252 

537 

3 

2.270 


161,685 


9,774 
6,903 

14.818 
125.518 
9.291 
3,233 
1,079 
1,821 
6,035 
875 
2,326 
1,864 

12,706 
1,515 
8A8 
448 
3,246 
8,084 
5,450 

63,677 

44,911 

12.873 
1,075 
3,187 

13.770 
4.432 
5,(«2 

17.259 
7.244) 

16,068 
197 

94,362 


741, 148 


Total 


9.060 
7.2« 

15,216 
270.950 

10,273 
3,310 
1.275 
1.92-J 
5,38:« 

2,  Hn 
1,977 

12,877 

1.525 

8K1 

448 

3.3(^ 

8.6(12 

7.953 

67,709 

50.002 

13,877 

1.106 

3.  2f'i0 
14,  770 

4.473 
5,  24'J 

18.  543 
7,  .V9S 

16,  951 
301 

07,095 


928,279 


Mr.   EASTLAND.    I   think   this   is   a 
I  think  the  conference  re- 


good  bill,  and 

port  should  bejadopted. 

Mr.    PASTORE.     Mr. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.EASTL^D 

Mr.  PASTORE 
pliment    and 


President,    will 


I  yield. 

First  of  all,  I  com- 
congratulate    my    distin- 


guished friend  from  Mississippi  for  the 
excellent  work  he  did  with  reference  to 
the  bill.  The  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  will  never  be  satisfied  until  there 
is  a  real  liberalization  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws.  But  it  can  be  safely  said  here 
today  that  this  is  a  very  real  step  for- 
ward in  bringing  about  the  liberalization 


of  the  naturalization  laws.  I  do  not 
agree  with  every  feature  of  the  bill 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Has  the  Senator 
ever  agreed  with  every  feature  of  every 
bill? 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  There  have  been 
times.  I  have  a^eed  with  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments.   But  I  know  the  Senator  is 

jesting. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments have  never  been  before  the 
Senate  in  bill  form. 

Mr.  P.ASTORE.  The  report  is  an  ex- 
cellent step  forward.  We  are  making  a 
vast  Improvement  over  the  very  re- 
stricted naturalisation  laws  we  have  to- 
day. The  bill  originally  went  over  as  an 
orphans  bill  and  the  additions  were  then 
made.  For  the  benefit  of  Senators  who 
may  have  some  apix-ehension  about  the 
report,  let  me  say  that  this  proposal  has 
been  reviewed  toy  the  welfare  agencies 
which  over  the  years  have  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  problem  and 
have  been  striving  with  diligence  and 
devotion  to  bring  about  a  liberalization 
of  our  Immigration  laws.  While  they 
are  not  completely  satisfied  that  we  have 
gone  the  whole  way,  they  agree  with  me 
that  the  present  proposals  are  a  vast  im- 
provement, and  they  hope  that  nothing 
will  happen  In  this  Congress  which  will 
prevent  the  passage  of  this  particular 
proposed  legislation. 

In  conclusion  I  again  congratulate  my 
friend  from  Mississippi.  The  conference 
report  represents  an  improvement.  I 
support  it.  and  I  hope  that  it  will  receive 
the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President*  the  alien  orphan  legis- 
lation expired  on  June  30.  If  the  con- 
ference report  is  not  adopted,  we  shall 
lose  the  program.  The  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  have  requested  the  enact- 
ment of  provisions  relating  to  the  ju- 
dicial review  of  deportation  orders. 

They  state  it  is  urgently  needed  to 
assist  them  in  effecting  the  deportation 
of  racketeers  and  other  undesirable 
persons.  As  I  understand  it,  this  feature 
would  be  used  probably  seven  or  eight 
times  a  year  in  the  case  of  big  rack- 
eteers and  subversives.  The  legislation 
will  also  permit  the  reunification  of  sep- 
arated families. 

I  hope  the  conference  report  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
frained from  signing  the  conference  re- 
port and  would  like  to  explain  briefly 
my  reasons  for  doing  so. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  in 
the  bill  reported  by  the  conference 
which  I  strongly  favor. 

For  example,  one  section  of  this  bill 
that  I  am  extremely  pleased  with  has 
to  do  with  acceleration  of  the  issuance 
of  visas  to  aliens  on  the  second  and  third 
preference  waiting  list.  According  to  the 
State  Department,  approximately  18,000 
aliens  will  be  united  with  their  families 
here  in  the  United  SUtes  if  this  bill  is 
enacted.  Most  of  these  aliens  will  be 
from  nations  with  a  heavily  oversub- 
scribed quota,  such  as  Italy  and  Greece. 

The  Wll  further  provides  that  the  dis- 
criminatory quota  ceiling  of  2,000  num- 
bers be  lifted  from  the  Asia-Pacific  tri- 
angle and  that  100  quota  numbers  be 
provided  for  each  country  in  that  area. 
This   provision   will    help   demonstrate 


throosAoat  the  world  America's  rejec- 
tion of  racial  discrimination  and  our 
respect  for  universal  human  dignity.  In 
a  similar  vein,  I  am  also  gratified  by  in- 
clusion in  the  bill  of  a  provision  similar 
to  one  I  have  long  advocated,  which 
woiild  eliminate  the  requirement  that  a 
visa  apphcant  supply  his  race  and  ethnic 
classification. 

Still  another  secticxi  of  this  bill  which 
is  similar  to  S.  2437,  a  bill  I  recently 
cosponsored,  moderates  the  TB  exclusion 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  This  section  will  put  into 
the  permanent  law  a  temporary  provi- 
sion which  expired  on  June  30  of  this 
year.  Through  its  application,  families 
separated  by  the  tubercular  exclusion 
law  can  once  again  be  united  here  in 
the  United  States  where  modem-day 
medical  care  may  be  provided  for  their 
illness. 

In  addition,  this  bill  continues  as  a 
part  of  the  permanent  law  sulwtantial 
portions  of  the  alien  orphan  program, 
which  expired  on  June  30.  While  many 
people  were  anxious  to  see  an  extension 
of  proxy  adoptions  under  suitable  safe- 
guards through  this  legislation,  an 
amendment  to  extend  the  present  law 
for  a  1-year  period  was  defeated  in  con- 
ference. However,  the  conference  in  ef- 
fect extended  the  present  law  to  Sep- 
tember 30  to  take  care  of  so-called  pipe- 
line cases,  where  applications  were  not 
fully  processed  by  the  June  30  expira- 
tUm  date.  Under  S.  2237  eligible  orphans 
adopted  abroad  by  American  jiarents  or 
coming  to  the  United  States  for  adoption 
in  conformity  with  State  laws  would 
continue  to  be  admissible  as  nonquota 
immigrants. 

While  there  are  many  commendable 
provisions  of  this  bill,  there  are  several 
sections  of  the  bill  about  which  I  have 
reservations.  Section  9  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  all  new  countries  will  have  a 
quota  total  at  least  equal  to  the  present 
quota  now  available  for  the  various  com- 
ponents making  up  the  new  country. 
This  provision  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. However,  in  our  own  Western 
Hemisphere,  where  most  nations  enjoy 
a  nonquota  status,  this  provision  has  a 
tendency  to  be  highly  discriminatory. 
The  new  nation  to  be  named  the  West 
Indies  Federation,  which  includes  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  is  an  example  of  a 
new  Western  Hemisphere  country  not 
enjoying  the  same  nonquota  provisions 
as  other  nations  in  our  hemisphere. 

Although  I  favor  tightening  up  de- 
portation proceedings,  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  dealing  with  judicial  review  of 
deportation  and  exclusion  orders  pose 
several  unnecessary  hazards.  In  Senate 
hearings  on  a  previous  deportation  bill 
identical  in  language,  several  construc- 
tive amendments  were  suggested,  all  of 
which  I  would  favor.  These  included  a 
1-year  statute  of  limitations  on  filing  a 
petition  for  review,  rather  than  6 
months;  appeals  to  the  district  courts, 
rather  than  the  courts  of  api)eal;  and 
preservation  of  the  declaratory  judg- 
ment remedy  in  exclusion  cases.  I  do 
not  question  the  need  for  dealing  with 
the  tightening  of  deportation  proceed- 
ings. We  have  witnessed  several  notable 
cases  In  recent  years  that  have  brought 


considerable  publicity.  However,  the 
law  should  afford  every  opportunity  for 
the  courts  of  our  land  to  correct  any  il- 
legal, arbitrary  or  erroneous  administra- 
tive determinations,  and  we  must  not 
deny  anyone  his  day  in  court.  Actually, 
I  have  considerable  doubt  as  to  whtther 
S.  2237  wlU  accomplish  its  objectives  o( 
expediting  deportations  unless  the  Im- 
migration Service  takes  steps  to  reform 
its  administrative  proceedings  to  avoid 
multiple  decisions  in  each  case. 

The  bill  was  Improved  in  some  re- 
spects by  amendments  agreed  to  by  the 
corferees.  As  I  indicated,  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  gives  American  citizens 
who  ad(H?ted  alien  orphans  prior  to  June 
30,  1961,  by  proxy  adoption,  the  right  to 
file  a  petition  for  nonquota  status  for 
the  orphan  with  the  Attorney  General 
up  to  September  30.  This  amendment 
will  permit  a  number  of  families  who 
adopted  alien  orphans  pritMr  to  June  30, 
without  filing  a  petition  with  the  Attor- 
ney General,  to  file  the  petition  and  bring 
their  adopted  child  to  this  coimtry. 

Another  amendment  which  was  ac- 
cepted provides  that  nonquota  immi- 
grant visas  will  be  Issued  on  the  basis 
of  petitions  filed  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral prior  to  July  1,  1961,  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  petitions  which  have  been 
approved  by  ^;he  Attorney  General  prior 
to  that  date.  This  amendment  will  per- 
mit approval  of  those  cases  which  might 
have  been  subject  to  administrative  de- 
lay, through  no  fault  of  the  alien,  in 
which  applications  were  filed  prior  to  the 
cutoff  date. 

Other  provisions  of  this  bill  amend 
certain  rules  of  evidence,  help  to  combat 
attempts  by  aliens  to  enter  the  United 
States  through  nonquota  status  by  fraud, 
and  grant  to  Korean  veterans  the  same 
naturalization  benefits  given  to  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n  veterans. 
These  are  all  useful  changes  in  the  law. 

In  spite  of  the  many  humanitarian 
provisions  which  I  have  outlined,  the  bill 
still  falls  far  short  of  the  pledges  made 
to  reform  our  Immlgation  policy  in  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  plat- 
forms. The  Democratic  platform 
pledged  In  part: 

We  shall  adjust  our  Immigration,  nation- 
ality, and  refugee  policies  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination and  to  enable  members  of 
scattered  fEimUles  abroad  to  be  united  with 
relatives  already  In  our  midst. 

The   Republican    platform   plank   on, 
which  I  testified  before  the  Republican 
platform  committee  pledged  specifically : 

Immigration  has  historically  been  a  great 
factor  In  the  growth  of  the  United  States, 
not  only  in  numbers  but  In  the  enrichment 
of  ideas  that  immigrants  have  brought  with 
them.  This  Republican  administration  has 
given  refuge  to  over  32,000  victims  of  Com- 
munist tyranny  frcMn  Hungary,  ended  need- 
less delay  in  processing  applications  for 
naturalization,  and  has  urged  other  en- 
lightened legislation  to  liberalize  existing  re- 
strictions. 

Immigration  has  been  reduced  to  the 
point  where  It  does  not  provide  the  stimu- 
lus to  growth  that  It  should,  nor  tin  we 
fulfllling  our  obligation  as  a  haven  for  the 
oppressed.  Republican  conscience  and  Re- 
publican policy  reqiUre  that:  The  atmual 
number  of  immigrants  we  accept  be  at  least 
doubled;  obsolete  immigration  laws  be 
amended  by  abandoning  the  outdated  1920 
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a  base  and  substituting  the 

,he  giildelines  of  or  immlgra- 

based  upon  judgment  of  the 

of  each  applicant  for  ad- 

dltlzenshlp. 


Early  in  t]  lis  session  of  the  Congress, 
I  introduced  and  cosponsored  legislation 
which  would  icarry  out  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples underJKring  both  party  platforms. 
Under  these  pills,  S.  551  and  S.  552,  sev- 
eral substan  ;ial  changes  in  our  immi- 
gration laws  would  be  enacted. 

Briefly,  S.  >51  and  S.  552  would  grant 
aliens  admission  to  the  United  States  as 
parolees  whei  i  they  have  had  to  flee  from 
areas  of  the  world  because  of  persecu- 
tion on  racial,  religious  or  political 
grounds  or  fi'om  areas  where  forces  are 
at  work  against  the  best  interests  of  our 
country.  Af  ;er  2  years  residence  in  the 
United  States,  the  status  of  these  pa- 
rolees would  be  changed  to  that  of  per- 
manent residents  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General.  This  proposal  is 
designed  to  provide  for  emergencies 
caused  by  f  jture  Hungarys  or  Cubas. 
In  addition,  this  prorwsal  would  also 
provide  for  (he  issuance  of  40,000  non- 
quota immigrant  visas  to  refugee- 
escapees  in  J,  2-year  period.  Many  de- 
serving ref uj  fees  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  would  be  eligible  to  enter  the 
United  States  under  this  provision.  Of 
the  total  40.D00,  5,000  would  be  nonre- 
settled,  hard-core  refugees.  To  assist  in 
the  settlement  of  these  refugees,  $5  mil- 
lion would  b<  made  available  to  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  private  organizations 
for  such  resettlement  purposes.  It  is 
morally  indefensible  for  us  to  care  less 
or  to  do  less. 

Other  sections  of  these  bills  would  re- 
vise the  present  quota  system  by  basing 
1960  census.  This  would 
a  recognition  of  the  times 
J  are  living.  Unused  quota 
numbers  uncer  my  proposal  would  be 
pooled  and  reallocated  by  Executive 
order  of  the  President.  In  that  con- 
nection, it  is  nteresting  to  note  that  the 
State  Department  supports  in  principle 
the  pooling  <if  unused  quota  numbers. 
My  bill  would  also  eliminate  the  dis- 
criminatory i>rovisions  of  the  so-called 
Asia-Pacific  riangle.  The  elimination 
of  this  sectior  would  provide  equal  treat- 
ment to  all  jeople,  regardless  of  their 
racial  origin; .  Another  section  would 
revise  the  present  law  relating  to  loss 
of  citizenship  due  to  residence  overseas 
by  naturalized  American  citizens.  There 
is  no  reason  'or  us  to  continue  a  policy 
of  two  classes  of  American  citizenship. 
Once  a  perse  n  acquires  American  citi- 
zenship, theie  is  no  reason  that  he 
should  not  b«i  granted  the  same  rights 
and  privilegej;  as  native-born  citizens. 

No  considei  ation  whatever  was  given 
to  these  proposals  in  the  Senate.  In- 
stead, this  is  the  chronology  under  which 
the  present  bill  comes  before  us: 

On  July  101  1961,  along  with  several 
of  my  coUeagies,  I  sponsored  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pducational  and  Cultural 
The  amendment  was  to 
of  the  alien  orphan  adop- 
or  a  2-year  period.    After 


it  upon  the 
certainly  be 
in  which  we 
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defeating  a  motion  by  the  majority  lead- 


er to  table  th 
overwhelming 


s  amendment,  the  Senate 
y  passed  the  amendment. 


Because   of   tie   uncertainty   of   House 


action  on  this  amendment,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  reported  favorably 
to  the  Senate  on  S.  2237,  which  pro- 
vided for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  alien 
orphan  adoption  law. 

Next,  on  July  20  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  conducted 
hearings  on  H.R.  187  and  S.  2212,  com- 
panion bills  which  are  the  same  as  the 
judicial  review  provisions  of  the  bill  we 
are  now  considering.  At  this  1-day 
hearing  and  the  only  hearing  conducted 
on  immigration  legislation  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  every  witness  appearing 
testified  in  opposition  to  the  bills.  While 
the  record  was  left  open  for  testimony 
from  the  Department  of  Justice,  none 
was  ever  given. 

Then,  on  August  14,  the  Senate  for  the 
second  time  went  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  alien  orphan  adoption  program  by 
passing  S.  2237. 

The  next  development  in  this  legisla- 
tive maneuvering  was  the  amendment  of 

5.  2237  by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  incorporate  all  of  the  provisions  I 
have  referred  to.     Finally,  on  September 

6,  S.  2237,  in  its  amended  form,  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to  confer- 
ence. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  the  way 
in  which  immigration  legislation  is 
shaped  in  Congress.  Instead  of  hearings 
and  deliberations  at  which  all  of  the  in- 
terested parties  can  be  heard  and  their 
views  considered,  we  are  presented  at 
the  end  of  a  session  with  what  amounts 
to  a  take-it-or-leave-it  package.  This 
method  will  never  produce  the  long  over- 
due and  urgently  needed  basic  reforms  in 
our  immigration  laws  to  which  both  po- 
litical parties  are  committed.  This  prac- 
tice has  been  nurtured  by  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  in  the  attempt 
by  certain  Members  of  the  other  body  to 
dictate  to  both  Houses  the  details  of  im- 
migration legislation. 

I  would  not  at  this  stage  take  any 
steps  which  might  jeopardize  the  limited 
improvements  in  the  lav  reflected  in 
this  bill.  But  in  the  future  I  Intend  to 
exercise  whatever  prerogatives  I  have  to 
make  certain  that  these  matters  are 
given  proper  consideration  in  the  future. 
I  refrained  from  signing  the  conference 
report  as  a  gesture  of  protest  against 
the  parliamentary  maneuverings  which 
force  the  Senate  now  to  act  on  a  woe- 
fully inadequate  bill  it  has  never  con- 
sidered or  else  get  no  action  at  all  on 
vi||Uy  important  measures. 

Wle  instrument  that  might  be  proper- 
ly used  to  implement  the  congressional 
interest  in  immigration  legislation  is 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Policy 
established  by  section  1106,  title  8, 
United  States  Code.  Section  1106  pro- 
vides that  five  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  are  to  be  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee.  Section  1106  also 
provides  that  the  functions  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  "<to»  make  a  continuous 
study  of.  first,  the  administration  of 
this  chapter,  and  its  effect  on  the  na- 
tional security,  the  economy,  and  the 
social  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and 
second,  such  conditions  within  or  with- 
out the  United  States  which  in  the  opin- 


ion of  the  committee  might  have  any 
bearing  on  the  immigration  and  na- 
tionality policy  of  the  United  States. 

This  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, would  certainly  have  been  of  con- 
siderable value  this  session  in  working 
our  way  out  of  the  parliamentary  ma- 
neuvering taking  place  in  order  to  secure 
passage  of  the  bill  before  us. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Immigration 
Pohcy  has  yet  to  hold  a  meeting,  since 
I  have  been  assigned  to  the  committee. 
The  positions  of  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  are  vacant.  Although  the 
committee  is  authorized  to  employ  per- 
sonnel for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  committee,  to  my 
knowledge  no  such  employees  have  been 
hired.  It  is  my  intention  to  press  for 
the  activating  of  this  committee  so  that 
it  can  perform  the  useful  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created. 

While  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  will  alleviate  the  hardship  and  un- 
fairness of  our  present  immigration  laws, 
there  is  no  question  that  further  revision 
is  urgently  needed.  Due  to  what  appears 
to  many  to  be  an  apparent  lack  of  in- 
terest in  immigration  legislation  by  the 
congressional  committees  concerned  and 
a  lack  of  leadership  from  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  no  really  com- 
prehensive immigration  legislation  has 
seriously  been  considered  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
when  both  parties  and  both  presidential 
candidates  actively  supported  revision  in 
our  immigration  laws  that  Congress  now 
stands  unwilling  to  act.  The  desire  by 
both  political  parties  has  been  made  ap- 
parent. The  need  for  this  legislation  is 
obvious.  The  missing  ingredient  up  to 
the  present  time  has  been  leadership.  I 
am  sure  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  would  sup- 
port substantial  revision  in  our  present 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  if  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  subject 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of 
this  legislation  with  the  hope  that  in  the 
future  the  other  body  will  not  succeed 
again  in  imposing  its  will  on  immigration 
policy.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  equally  with  the  House  in  the 
days  ahead  to  press  for  legislation  which 
will  bring  an  enhghtened  immigration 
policy  to  the  United  States.  Interna- 
tional understanding  and  cooperation 
may  be  achieved  by  a  full  realization 
of  the  human  dignity  of  all  men.  Im- 
migration laws  in  this  country,  tailored 
to  meet  that  concept  and  reflecting  a 
due  concern  for  our  own  national  in- 
terests, would  contribute  immeasurably 
to  the  acceptance  by  all  nations  of  our 
sincerity  and  responsibility. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  those  who 
have  worked  hard  on  this  legislation.  I 
regret  that  I  could  not  see  my  way  clear 
to  go  along  with  the  other  conferees  in 
signing  the  report.  However.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  conference  report  today. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
has  been  well  made  that  the  bill  does 
represent  some  advances  in  some  very 
sensitive  areas.  Surely  the  addition  of 
the  second  and  third  preference  cate- 
gories is  all  to  the  good. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  conference  report,  but 
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I  wish  to  express  a  concern.  Those  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
conferees  providing  for  the  admission 
of  alien  orphans  and  for  the  nonquota 
admission  of  aliens  registered  under  the 
second  and  third  preference  are  meri- 
torious. But  I  am  concerned  lest  in- 
equity which  may  result  from  several  of 
the  provisions,  added  by  the  House,  on 
judicial  review  of  deportation  and  ex- 
clusion cases.  I  am  not  sure  that  these 
provisions  will  be  effective  in  speeding 
the  deportation  of  those  undesirable 
aliens  whose  activities  have  prompted 
this  legislation.  Those  aliens  have  am- 
ple funds  to  secure  able  legal  counsel  and 
to  pay  for  protracted  litigation.  At  the 
same  time,  and  this  is  my  concern,  aliens 
of  modest  means  may  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity for  judicial  review  of  admin- 
istrative action  simple  because  they  can- 
not  afford  it. 

Mr.  President,  our  distinguished 
chairman  made  the  comment  that  these 
deportation  recommendations  reflect  the 
deep  concern  of  the  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration and  other  p>ersons  affected  by 
our  inability  to  remove  from  the  coun- 
try some  7  or  10  conspicuous  cases.  My 
concern,  I  suppose,  basically  is  this: 
That  we  may  have  brought  up  very  heavy 
artillery  to  take  care  of  a  very  tiny  tar- 
get. As  is  always  the  case  in  such  a  sit- 
uation, we  may  flnd  that  the  only  people 
who  are  really  hit  are  some  bystand- 
ers. 

As  was  expressed  in  committee,  I  hope 
there  will  be  a  i-eview  of  the  action  taken 
under  this  sectiQn  after  a  suitable  period 
of  trial.  1 1 

The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  as- 
sured the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  these  provisions  will  be 
used  only  against  those  aliens  who  have 
grossly  misused  the  instruments  of  due 
process  of  law.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
will  be  the  case  and.  as  was  discussed  in 
committee,  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  for 
the  Senate  to  review  the  actions  taken 
under  this  new  language  after  a  suitable 
period  of  trial.  In  the  meantime,  I  urge 
that  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Sei-vice  be  most  careful  to  give  aliens 
advance  notice  of  impending  adminis- 
trative action  for  deportation. 

Finally.  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
Congress  persists  in  the  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  immigration  legislation.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  President  Eisen- 
hower both  have  urged  revision  of  our 
immigration  quota  system,  including  the 
pooling  of  unused  quotas.  There  should 
be  permanent  provision  made  for  the 
admission  of  refugees  rather  than  the 
short-term,  limited  legislation  now  in  ef- 
fect which  will  expire  in  1962.  There 
should  be  provision  for  nonquota  admis- 
sion for  aliens  in  the  first  preference — 
persons  who  have  been  certified  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  possessing  skills 
urgently  needed  in  the  national  interest. 

In  view  of  the  narrow  scope  of  the 
measure  before  us,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  President,  with  his  long  and  distin- 
quished  record  in  the  Senate  in  behalf 
of  humanitarian  immigration  legislation, 
will  recommend  early  in  the  next  session 
the  enactment  of  a  comprehensive  revi- 
sion of  our  general  immigration  laws. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  explanation 
of  the  conference  report,  to  show  legisla- 
tive intent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Eastland 

I  do  not  feel  that  It  Is  necessary  for  me 
to  go  Into  lengthy  detail  In  explaining  the 
action  of  the  conferees  In  composing  the 
differences  between  the  Senate  and  House 
rerslons  of  the  bill,  S.  2237.  but  I  do  believe 
that  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  erf  conference. 
As  passed  by  the  Senate.  S.  2237  provided 
for  the  Issuance  of  special  nonquota  immi- 
grant visas  to  certain  eligible  orphans 
adopted  or  to  be  adopted  by  U.S.  citizens. 
The  bill  would  have  in  effect  extended  the 
law  which  expired  on  June  30,  1961,  for  a 
period  of  2  years. 

Sections  1.  3.  3,  and  4  of  the  House  version 
of  the  bill  incorporate  and  codify  Into  per- 
manent law  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
entry  of  certain  eligible  alien  orj^ans  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  the  conferees  agreed  to 
accept  the  provisions  as  they  appeared  in 
the  House  version.  In  addition  to  making 
the  provisions  of  the  alien  orphan  program 
permanent,  the  essential  difference  between 
the  Senate  and  House  versions  is  that  proxy 
adoptions  are  eliminated.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  under  section  25(b)  of  the 
bill,  the  cases  of  adopted  alien  orphans 
which  are  pending  prior  to  September  30, 
1961,  may  be  processed  under  the  old  law 
within  6  months  from  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

The  remaining  sections  trf  the  bill  as 
agreed  on  by  the  conferees  were  contained 
in  the  House  version  of  the  bill,  but  not  In 
the  Senate  version,  and  the  conferee  agreed 
to  accept  the  House  version. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  forms  of  judicial  n^view  of 
exclusion  and  deportation  orders  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in 
order  to  restore  uniformity  In  the  judicial 
review  of  such  orders  and  to  meet  the  need 
for  expedition,  orderly  venue,  and  avoid- 
ance of  repetitious  court  proceedings.  There 
has  never  been  a  special  statutory  form  of 
judicial  review  of  deportation  orders  and  the 
bill  establishes  a  judicial  review  proceeding 
precisely  as  is  contemplated  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  Act.  The  procedure 
adopted  for  that  purpose  Is  the  tested  judi- 
cial procedure  created  under  the  act  of 
December  29,  1950.  for  review  of  orders  of 
other  Federal  administrative  agencies  such 
as  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Under  the  procedure  established,  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  review  the  deportation  orders 
is  vested  in  the  Federal  courts  of  appeal, 
where  an  alien  against  whom  a  deportation 
order  has  been  entered  is  not  In  custody,  he 
may  file  a  petition  for  judicial  review  of  the 
deportation  order  within  6  months  from  the 
date  of  the  final  order  of  deportation  or  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  act,  whichever  is 
later.  The  bill  declares  the  venue  of  the 
petition  for  review  to  be  the  judicial  circuit 
( 1 )  where  the  administrative  proceedings 
were  conducted  or  (2)  where  the  petitioner 
has  his  residence,  but  not  in  more  than  one 
circuit.  The  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  is  made  the  respondent  in  such 
cases,  and  service  of  process  is  to  be  made 
upon  the  district  director  of  the  Inxmlgra- 
tion  district  where  the  clerk  of  the  court 
is  located,  as  well  as  upon  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral. The  determination  by  the  circuit  court 
shall  be  made  solely  upon  the  administrative 
record  and  the  Attorney  General's  findings 
of  fact  shall  be  conclusive  If  supported  by 
reasonable,  substantial,  and  probative  e".*!- 
dence.  If  in  such  proceedings  a  genuine 
claim  of  U.8.  nationality  is  presented,  the 
court  win  refer  the  proceedings  to  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  for  a  hearing  de  novo  as  to  the 
alien's  claim  to  nationality. 

In  those  cases  where  the  alien  Is  in  custody, 
the  bill  carefully  preserves  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  as  the  method  of  obtaining  judicial 
review  of  deportation  orders.  With  respect 
to  the  judicial  review  of  orders  of  exclvislon, 
the  blU  prescribes  that  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  shall  be  the  sole  method  for  judicial 
review.  In  order  to  eliminate  repetitiovis 
and  unjustified  proceedings,  the  bill  also 
provides  that  subsequent  petitions  for  review 
or  for  habeas  corpus  will  not  be  entertained 
If  the  validity  of  the  order  of  deportation 
has  been  previously  determined  In  any  Ju- 
dicial proceeding  unless  the  new  petition 
presents  grounds  which  the  court  finds  could 
not  have  been  presented  previously  or  the 
court  finds  that  the  remedy  in  the  previous 
proceeding  was  inadequate  or  ineffective  to 
test  the  validity  of  the  order. 

The  enactment  of  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  judicial  review  of  deportation  and  ex- 
clusion orders  is  urged  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration, and  the  enactment  of  similar 
provisions  was  urged  by  the  past  adminis- 
tration. 

The  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  bill  are 
technical  in  nature  and  merely  remove  from 
visa  applications  any  reference  to  the  desig- 
nation of  the  race  and  ethnic  classification  of 
the  applicant.  Inasmuch  as  such  informa- 
tion has  no  bearing  upon  the  admission  of 
aliens. 

Sections  7  and  8  of  the  bill  wotUd  accord 
the  same  naturalization  benefits  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  served  honorably 
in  an  active  duty  status  during  the  Korean 
conflict  as  are  presently  enjoyed  by  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  under 
existing  law. 

The  provisions  of  section  9  would  provide 
for  an  adjustment  of  certain  Immigration 
quotas  which  will  be  necessitated  upon  the 
emergence  of  new  Independent  nations  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  in  Asia,  such 
as  the  imminent  independence  of  the  West 
Indies  Federation  and  the  expected  inde- 
pendence of  western  Samoa  in  1962.  Spe- 
cifically section  9  would  (1)  issue  to  new 
political  entities  an  immigration  quota  equal 
to  the  total  of  quota  or  quotas  presently 
established  for  each  of  the  comp>onent  parts 
which  comprise  the  new  entity  and  (2)  would 
eliminate  the  celling  of  2,000  now  imposed 
on  the  aggregate  of  all  minimum  quotas 
within  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
clusion from  entry  of  those  aliens  who  have 
entered  into  the  fraudulent  marriages  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  law. 

Section  11  modifies  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  relating  to  the  exclusion  of 
aliens  who  are  afflicted  with  tuberculosis 
in  any  form  or  with  leprosy  or  any  dan- 
gerous contagious  disease,  by  removing  the 
words  "tuberculosis  and  leprosy"  In  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Section  12  of  the  bill  incorporates  into 
the  basic  statute  the  provisions  which  were 
contained  in  section  6  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1967,  under  which  waivers  of  the 
tubercular  ground  of  exclusion  could  b« 
granted  in  cases  of  certain  relatives  of  U.S. 
citizens  and  lawful  resident  aliens.  That 
temporary  provision  expired  on  June  30, 1961. 

Sections  13,  14,  15.  and  16  of  the  bill  also 
Incorporate  into  the  basic  statute  provisions 
which  have  been  contained  in  separate  en- 
actments.    Those   provisions   relate    to   the 
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waiver    of   grounds   of    inadmissibility    and 


in  the  cases  of  certain  close 
.S.  citizens  and  lawful  pernaa- 
uent  resideiits  involving  convictions  of 
minor  criminal  offenses,  fraudulent  misrep- 
resentations In  connection  with  applications 
for  visas  or  4(lmission  to  the  United  States. 
Is  designed  to  correct  certain 
Interpreutio^  that  have  been  made  In  the 
administration  of  the  nationality  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
under  the  S£  vings  clause  of  that  act.  At 
the  present  Ime.  petitions  for  naturaliza- 
tions are  belig  considered  under  both  the 
Nationality  A:t  of  1940,  which  was  repealed 
by  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
and  under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  which  became  effective  on  December 
24,  1952.  Under  the  provisions  of  section  17 
all  petitions  for  naturalization  filed  after 
the  enactmet  t  of  that  section  must  be  heard 
and  determli  ed  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements cf  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

Section  18  of  the  bill  amends  section  340 
(a)  and  (b)  )f  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  by  estorlng  In  existing  law  Illegal- 
ity In  the  procurement  of  naturalization  as 
a  ground  for  revocation  of  naturalization. 

Section  IS  of  the  bill  contains  certain 
evidentiary  rules  governing  the  adjudication 
of  cases  involving  loss  of  nationality  and 
are  comparalile  to  provisions  of  prior  laws. 

Section  20  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
354  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
by  extending  the  benefits  of  that  provision 
to  the  spousB  or  child  residing  abroad  with 
the  citizen  i  pouse  or  parent  whose  case  is 
within  the  i  ro^-lstons  of  paragraph  (4).  At 
present,  tmtier  paragraph  (4).  a  naturalized 
citizen  who  has  attained  the  age  of  60  years 
and  who  hi  is  resided  abroad  for  not  less 
than  10  yeais  and  is  In  bona  fide  retirement 
from  a  deslf  nated  t3rpe  of  occupation  is  ex- 
empted frori  the  general  rule  that  a  natu- 
ralized cltiz<  n  loses  his  nationality  by  resid- 
ing contlnuDusly  for  5  years  in  a  foreign 
state. 

Sections  21,  22.  and  23  of  the  bill  are  tech- 
nical in  nature  covering  the  repeal  of  prior 
laws  and  naking  certain  corrections  of 
errors  In  the  present  law. 

Section  2»  of  the  bill  Is  in  two  parts. 
Subsection  a)  of  that  section  would  grant 
nonquota  status  to  certain  close  relatives  of 
citizens  and  lawful  residents  who  were  the 
beneficiaries  of  approved  petitions  filed  In 
their  t>ehalf  with  the  Attorney  General  prior 
to  July  1,  19  51.  Section  25(b).  as  previously 
mentioned,  iirlll  permit  the  processing  of  the 
"pipeline"  a  lopted  orphan  cases  where  the 
petition  was  pending  or  approved  prior  to 
September  3  ).  1961. 

I  feel  tha  .  this  is  a  good  bill.  The  alien 
orphan  adoption  legislation  expired  on  June 
30.  The  lai?  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
Government  have  requested  the  enactment 
of  the  provli  Ions  relating  to  the  Judicial  re- 
view of  depcrtatlon  orders,  stating  that  it  Is 
urgently  needed  to  assist  them  In  effecting 
the  deportation  of  racketeers  and  other  un- 
desirable pe:  sons.  The  legislation  will  also 
permit  the  -eiuilflcatlon  of  separated  fam- 
ilies. I  hop;  that  the  Senate  will  vote  to 
adopt  this  c< inference  report. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  treating  the  subject  altogether 
too  cursorily.  We  are  making  our  obei- 
sances to  i)rotect  what  I  think  is  very 
inimical  to  the  progress  of  our  country 
and  a  reci>gnition  of  our  country  for 
what  it  is,  the  leader  of  the  free  world, 
in  all  aieaii,  especially  one  of  the  great 
attiibutes  )f  the  free  world,  which  is 
freedom  of  movement  in  the  free  world. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  satisfied  to  take  it 
so  quietly.  Although  I  recognize  tliat 
my  vote  wijl  be  misunderstood  by  those 


who  devotedly  wish  the  bill  to  pass,  I 
shall  vote  "nay."  I  shall  vote  "nay" 
because  I  think  it  is  high,  time  that  some 
one  of  us  stood  on  his  hind  legs  and 
demonstrated  by  risking  his  political 
neck  what  is  going  on.  Before  I  do  so, 
I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
which  has  not,  I  believe,  been  asked  for 
in  reference  to  the  conference  report. 
At  least.  Senators  should  know  what  is 
taking  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
so  that  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  come  here  and 
express  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  rea- 
son for  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum was  that  Senators  might  know  what 
was  taking  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  no  illusions  about  the  de- 
gree of  interest  v/hich  exists,  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  Senate  at  this  time  with 
respect  to  immigration  legislation.  This 
may  be  a  chronic  condition.  I  hope  very 
much  it  is  not,  but  it  may  be. 

Anyone  who  feels  strongly  on  the  ques- 
tion— and  I  do,  and  I  believe  other  Sen- 
ators do — however  he  may  vote  on  this 
particular  conference  report,  sees  the 
picture  very  clearly.  About  a  year  ago 
we  had  precisely  the  same  situation.  I 
took  occasion  to  denounce  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  stating  that  the  reason  we 
do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  seek  to 
amend  the  immigi-ation  in  a  substantial 
way.  in  the  way  it  should  be  amended, 
without  leaving  undone  the  enormous 
number  of  things  which  in  the  interest  of 
our  country  and  our  own  position  in  the 
world  we  should  do,  is  precisely  that  year 
after  year  we  accept  what  I  think  is 
properly  called  shotgun  legislation  on 
immigration. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  session  there  is 
brought  in  some  sort  of  bill  which  satis- 
fies some  persons,  docs  some  things  which 
need  to  be  done,  but  does  them  on  a  "take 
it  or  leave  it"  basis,  on  a  basis  of  "If  you 
don't  like  this,  you  can't  get  anything 
else";  and.  in  a  sense,  It  is  cross-ruffed 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  so 
that  regardless  of  whether  the  prop>osal 
comes  from  tlie  Senate  or  from  the  other 
body,  both  Houses  are  faced  with  it. 

Last  year,  under  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditions, I  took  occasion  to  point  out  that 
we  would  never  change  that  situation 
unless  the  Members  of  the  Senate  deter- 
mined to  reject  one  of  the  conference 
reports,  notwithstanding  what  might  be 
its  manifest  attractiveness  in  connection 
with  the  limited  ai-ea  to  which  it  applied. 
When  that  is  done,  at  long  last  we  set  our 
feet  on  the  road  toward  doing  something 
const i-uctive  in  this  field. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  New  York  and  with  the  Senator 
from  Rliode  Island  about  what  the  pend- 
ing measure  does.    It  does  something 


which  needs  to  be  done  for  the  alien 
orphans  and  for  certain  preference  appli- 
cants for  visas,  and  it  does  something 
which  needs  to  be  done  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain technical  provisions  of  the  law  rel- 
ative to  those  who  have  committed 
crimes,  those  who  have  had  tuberculosis, 
and  so  forth. 

But  what  does  the  pending  measure 
fail  to  do?  As  my  colleague  from  New 
York  has  pointed  out,  it  fails  in  a  most 
important  particular;  and  my  colleague 
has  stated  that  therefore  he  refused  to 
sign  the  ref)ort.  although  he  will  vote  for 
it.  But  this  measure  falls  to  do  some- 
thing about  oiii-  outmoded  quota  sj'stem. 
Both  political  parties  pledged  themselves 
to  change  it,  and  President  Eisenhower 
gave  us  the  specifics  in  regard  to  how  to 
change  It. 

Furthermore,  this  measuie  does  noth- 
ing about  the  refugees  and  the  escapees. 
Yet  they  constitute  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  oui-  time.  In  that  connection, 
it  is  most  important  that  action  be  taken 
in  behalf  of  the  freedom  fighters  from 
Cuba,  who  were  in  Miami.  No  existing 
provision  of  our  immigration  law  deals 
adequately  with  the  situation  in  which 
they  find  themselves. 

Unless  we  proceed  to  make  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  law,  they  will  have 
to  leave  the  United  States,  and  subse- 
quently return,  in  order  to  have  their 
status  here  regularized.  Certainly  the 
situation  In  regard  to  escajaees  and 
refugees  is  likewise  a  grave  one  In  con- 
nection with  the  existing  sltiuitlon  In 
Berlin,  where,  as  we  recently  have  wit- 
nessed, because  of  our  Immigration  lau-s, 
the  escapees  and  refugees  are  encounter- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  dangers  which 
faces  those  who  escape  from  the  Com- 
munists. Certainly  a  definite  improve- 
ment— an  improvement  In  favor  of  those 
who  escape  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain— is  needed  In  our  immigration  laws 
which  will  apply  to  that  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  need  to  argue 
the  case  in  terms  of  making  our  Immi- 
gration laws  more  humanitarian  or  in 
tei-ms  of  our  desire  to  improve  the  lot 
of  other  peoples  in  the  world  or  in  terms 
of  our  desire  to  improve  the  opportimi- 
tles  for  many  people  in  the  world  to 
find  a  haven  in  a  land  of  peace. 

All  these  factors  call  for  definite  re- 
visions of  these  laws;  and  President 
Eisenhower  favors  their  revision,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  President  Kennedy 
will  also  take  that  position;  and  both 
political  parties  have  done  so  in  their 
platfomis. 

The  constant  f  i-ustration  we  encounter 
is  not  because  of  the  general  sentiment 
which  exists  in  the  United  States.  The 
general  sentiment  In  our  country  is  cer- 
tainly In  favor  of  such  revisions  of  our 
immigration  laws.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  by  means  of  these  procedures  we 
are  foreclo.sed  from  doing  other  than  the 
limited  things  the  chairmen  of  the  two 
committees  believe  should  be  done  In 
connection  with  Immigration  matters. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  two  committees,  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  the  most  devoted  fiiends — and  of 
coui-se  I  have  no  quarrel  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  views;  I  am  sure  they  are 
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just  as  sincere  in  their  views  as  I  am  in 
mine — but  certainly  they  are  not  de- 
voted friends  of  the  needed  changes  in 
our  Inunigration  laws. 

Therefore,  until  we  make  some  change 
to  bring  about  relief  in  this  parliamen- 
tary situation.  I  believe  the  prospects  of 
having  any  basic  changes  made  in  our 
immigration  laws  are  absolutely  non- 
existent. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  in  oui*  coun- 
ti-y  there  are  many  organizations  of  fine 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
deeply  and  passionately  convinced  that 
our  immigration  laws  must  be  revised — 
although  there  may  not  yet  have  devel- 
oped throughout  the  country  a  real 
fever  and  fire  In  favor  of  such  revisions. 
But  that  Is  all  the  moie  reason  why  those 
who,  like  myself,  feel  strongly  about  this 
matter  must  continue  to  make  this 
point  and,  as  I  have  said,  must  be  willing 
to  take  some  political  risks  in  connec- 
tion with  it. 

If  the  Senate  acts  In  this  fashion,  no 
real  risk  will  be  involved.  Under  the 
practice,  the  confeience  rejxjrt  would 
have  to  be  rejected,  and  then  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  would  be  sent 
to  a  further  conference,  and  the  con- 
ference process  would  then  start  over 
again  in  deaUng  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  which  deal 
v.ith  alien  orphans. 

So  nothing  would  be  lost;  we  would 
simply  be  refusing  to  accept  this  means 
of  avoiding  the  fundamental  issue  of 
revising  our  immigration  laws. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  fttxm  New  York  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri  in  the  chair).  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
piguments  that  impel  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  take  the  position  he  Is  tak- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon. But  does  he  seriously  think  that 
if  the  conference  report  were  rejected, 
and  If  a  further  conference  were  held, 
the  measure  would  see  the  light  of  day 
during  this  session? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  said  that  of 
couise  I  do  not  think  so;  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely why  I  am  making  this  argument. 
I  am  saying  that  until  we  come  to  the 
day  when  the  Senate  Is  ready  to  take  the 
bit  in  Its  teeth,  nothing  can  be  done 
about  these  matters.  But  when  the  Sen- 
ate is  ready  to  take  the  bit  in  its  teeth, 
the  Senate  can  control  the  situation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  the 
wei!?ht  of  that  argument.  But  let  us 
consider  the  human  elements  Involved 
in  the  meantime,  let  us  consider  that  by 
means  of  this  measure  we  are  providing 
for  the  unification  of  many  families  who 
will  not  be  reunited  unless  this  meas- 
ure Is  enacted  Into  law— and  let  me  say 
that  I  have  been  In  consultation  with 
the  agencies  involved.  As  I  have  stated, 
they  have  beeai  struggling  with  this 
problem  for  many,  many  yeai's.  Every 
day  they  have  to  deal  with  these  human 
problems,  the  pioblems  of  parents  who 
wish  to  be  reunited  with  their  children, 
by  bringing  them  from  abroad,  and  the 
problems  of  children  who  wish  to  be 


reunited  with  their  paients,  by  having 
their  parents  come  to  the  United  States. 
Now,  It  may  be  a  good  argument  to  state 
that  if  we  keep  on  taking  nothing  now 
and  nothing  next  year  and  nothing  the 
following  year,  eventually  we  may  ac- 
complish something.  That  may  be  a 
good  argument;  and  certainly  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  knows  how  I  feel 
about  this  situation.  But  the  experience 
has  been  that  we  have  accomplished 
these  things  bit  by  bit.  I  do  not  like 
this  method  very  much,  but  I  realize  that 
in  attempting  to  accomplish  something 
In  this  field,  one  must  be  practical.  I  say 
that  since  hiunan  suffering  Is  involved 
and  inasmuch  as  the  measure  with 
which  we  are  dealing  will  make  pos- 
sible the  reunification  of  families  who 
today  are  separated,  and  taking  Into 
consideration  the  numerous  related 
moral  and  human  situations  today,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  of 
taking  half  a  loaf  instead  of  a  full  loaf. 
This  is  in  the  hope  that  by  that  means 
we  can  keep  on  fighting  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  we  believe  should  be 
and  must  be  achieved.  We  can  renew 
our  battle  at  the  next  session,  and  thus 
will  be  able  to  achieve  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  wishes  to  have 
achieved  and  what  all  of  us  wish  to  have 
achieved. 

But  when  the  Senator  from  New  York 
argues  that  if  we  let  this  measure  go  by 
the  board,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion next  year,  I  doubt  very  much  that 
what  he  hopes  to  have  accomplished  in 
that  way  will  be  realized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course  I  do  not  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  or  to 
anyone  else  In  my  own  devotion  to  the 
humanitarian  cause  involved — and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
knows  that — or  in  my  own  devotion  to 
the  enactment  of  immigration  legisla- 
tion. But  I  believe  there  are  far  more 
persons  in  the  world  who  are  involved 
in  connection  with  a  basic  revision  of 
the  immigration  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  certainly  that  group  includes 
the  very  ones  who.  unquestionably,  will 
be  benefited  by  means  of  the  measure 
now  before  us. 

Furthermore,  we  also  have  an  issue 
of  fundamental  national  policy,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fact  that  many  more  E>er- 
sons  are  involved.  Thus,  so  long  as  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  feels  as  he 
does  and  so  long  as  he  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept these  compromises.  It  Is  my  view — 
although  It  may  not  be  his — that  there 
will  be  no  fundamental  revision  of  our 
immigi-ation  laws. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  finish  my 
thought  first.  I  will  then  yield.  I  said 
that  was  my  view.  I  think  that  is  the 
fundamental  issue  being  posed  here. 
We  are  not  "chipping  away."  If  we  were 
"chipping  away"  at  anything  funda- 
mental, I  would  be  inclined  to  go  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  but 
we  are  not.  All  we  do  is  pick  up  a  small 
basket  of  18,000  people  who  are  involved 
here.  The  figures  were  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  We  pick  up 
9,000  orphans  who  were  admitted  under 
the  bill.    Therefore.  In  my  view,  we  lend 


ourselves  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  situa- 
tion which  is  inherently  wrong  for  the 
country,  and  for  which  I  do  not  see  any 
hope  of  correction,  unless,  at  long  last, 
we  do  something  effective  about  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  does  the  Sena- 
tor say  that?  After  all,  this  is  not  a 
continuing  body  as  to  the  individual. 
Tomorrow,  next  year,  the  year  after  that, 
new  men  and  women  may  be  elected  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  This  is  a 
continuing  crusade.  I  am  accepting  the 
bill  because  the  agencies  interested  In 
liberalizing  the  Immigration  laws  have 
said  to  me.  "Please,  Mr.  Pastore,  we  want 
the  bill."  This  involves  18.000  persons, 
against  whom  we  will  have  closed  the 
door. 

The  mere  fact  that  we  reject  the  bill 
this  year  does  not  mean  our  position  will 
be  any  better  next  year.  I  am  not  com- 
promising. The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  does  not  have  the  reputation  of 
being  a  retreater.  I  am  not  retreating. 
I  will  fight  just  as  hai*d  next  year  as  this 
year,  but  our  position  is  not  going  to  be 
better  next  year  because  we  say  "No" 
to  18.000  persons  this  afternoon.  I  say 
let  us  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  to 
them,  without  compromising  next  year. 
I  have  no  agreement  that,  if  I  take  this 
bill.  I  will  take  my  seat  and  be  silent 
next  year.  I  will  fight  just  as  hard,  and 
perhaps  harder.  In  1962.  But  if  this  is 
all  I  can  get  in  1961,  if  I  can  bring  hap- 
piness to  the  lives  of  18,000  persons  iii 
this  year  of  1961. 1  am  not  going  to  turn 
my  back  on  them  and  say.  "No — I  will 
ti-y  again  in  1962."  I  will  take  this  for 
them  and  then  fight  for  the  others  in 
1962.  I  know  there  are  many  persons  all 
over  the  world  who  want  to  come  to  this 
land,  and  should  have  every  right  to 
come.  I  know  we  have  been  too  con- 
stricted in  our  immigration  laws. 

All  I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  Is  that  this  is  no  compromise 
on  my  part.  I  am  taking  this  because, 
if  we  do  not  take  this,  we  get  nothing. 
Because  I  take  the  bill  this  afternoon 
does  not  mean  I  will  not  fight  next  year 
for  more. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  realize  this  is  18.000 
In  addition  to  the  orphans  who  have 
come  In? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that.  I  have 
already  made  my  position  abundantly 
clear.  Eighteen  thousand  does  not  sat- 
isfy the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  180,000;  but  just 
because  I  would  like  to  see  it  180,000 
does  not  mean  I  would  not  take  18,000 
now  or  take  nothing. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  be  done  this 
afternoon  that  will  prevent  my  fighting 
next  year.  I  have  heard  from  Father 
Donanzen  and  Monslgnor  Swanstrom 
and  other  devoted  workers  who  have 
been  interested  in  the  liberalization  of 
our  immigration  laws.  They  have  asked 
me  to  support  the  report.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  who  supports  the  report  this 
afternoon  ought  to  be  characterized  as 
a  compi'omiser.  I  will  never  compromise 
with  principle,  but  I  will  take  what  I  can 
get  and  fight  for  the  remainder  to- 
morrow. 
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Mr.  JAVlTS.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  too  valuable  a  friend  to 
the  revision  of  the  immigration  laws 
for  me  to  charge  him  with  anything 
which  woula  diminirfi  for  one  instant 
his  capability  for  fighting  for  that  re- 
vision, and  [  would  not  do  that.  The 
Senator  is  ti  iking  what  he  can  get  now. 
as  he  has  s^id.  As  long  as  the  Senate 
lends  itself  to  the  acceptance  of  what 
we  can  get  i  ti  this  way,  that  is  my  con- 
viction— and  very  distinguished  people 
have  asked  me  to  act,  as  they  have  asked 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  act, 
because  they  know  me  as  a  friend  of 
humanitai-ia  a  causes  and  immigration 
revision;  and  I  am.  The  only  question 
we  face  is:  "When  do  we  want  to  do 
something  r;al  in  this  field?  It  is  my 
conviction  tiat  we  shall  not  do  it  as 
long  as  we  accept  shotgun  measures 
at  the  end  3f  sessions.  That  does  not 
mean  a  cor  ipromise.  It  means  doing 
something  e  se  than  what  we  should  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  anybody  fights  harder  for  the 
rights  of  th^  people  than  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  have  congratu- 
lated him  in  private  many  times  and  I 


have  told 


e  Senator  of  the  high  es- 


teem in  which  I  hold  him. 

What  we  are  arguing  this  afternoon 
is  the  humaneness  of  the  legislation  as 
far  as  it  goes.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  leave  the  impression  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  anyone  who  endorses 
the  report  is  compromising  the  future 
of  the  immigration  law.  I  do  not  believe 
that. 

Mr.  JAVn  S.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  clear  \rhat  he  has  just  said,  which 
puts  it  completely  in  focus.  In  that 
sense  we  disagree.  I  believe  that,  until 
the  Senate  urns  down  one  or  more  of 
these  bills  w]  lich  come  to  it  at  the  end  of 
the  session,  ve  are  not  going  to  get  any 
fundamental  revision  of  the  immigration 
laws.  The  {Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
disagrees  witii  me. 

What  is  going  to  happen  is  Precisely 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Islanl  expects.  There  is  obvi- 
ously no  support  on  the  floor  for  doing 
anything  otl  er  than  accepting  the  con- 
ference report.  That  is  what  will  hap- 
pen. So  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
next  year  tc  test  the  very  strategy  my 
colleague  recommends.  We  will  see 
whether  ne>t  year,  1962,  we  will  have 
a  fundamental,  or  at  least  some  hope  of 
getting  a  fundamental,  revision  of  the 
immigration  laws.  It  is  my  deep  con- 
viction— ana  I  conclude  upon  this  note — 
that  until  wj  stand  up  on  our  hindlegs 
and  effectively  act  in  respect  to  one  of 
these  bills,  w » will  not  get  a  fundamental 
revision  of  he  immigration  laws;  and 
it  is  for  tha  >  reason  that  I  have  taken 
the  position  :  have  today. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  was  one 
of  the  conf ei  ees  on  the  bill.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  conference  report. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  a  very  fine  report 

I  share  wit  h  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  "Xork  a  feeling  that  the  bill 
is  very  restjictive.  but  I  do  not  share 
with  him  thi>  belief  that  because  we  are 
not  able  to  £  ecure  a  better  bill  than  the 
bill  now  before  us  we  should  vote  against 
the  bin. 


There  are  a  lot  of  discriminatory  pro- 
visions in  our  immigration  laws.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
done  anything  for  the  escapees  and  refu- 
gees. Last  year,  when  a  similar  bill  was 
before  tlie  Senate,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  allow  4.500  refugees  to  come  to 
the  United  States  from  the  Far  East 
and  the  Middle  East.  The  Senate  in 
its  wisdom  supported  my  amendment, 
but  unfortunately  the  conference  com- 
mittee killed  that  provision. 

We  were  advised  that  the  House  would 
send  a  team  to  the  Far  East  and  to  the 
Middle  East  to  look  into  the  problem 
of  escapees  and  refugees,  and  that  a 
recommendation  would  be  made  to  the 
Congress.  So  far  nothing  has  been  done 
at  this  session  of  Congress.  I  hope  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress  next  year 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  something  with 
respect  to  the  problem. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  quotas  are  archaic.  I 
agree  that  the  quotas  are  archaic.  I  go 
further.  I  say  there  is  a  very  discrimi- 
natory feature  in  the  present  immigra- 
tion laws  relating  to  the  Asiatic  Pacific 
Triangle.  Every  year  approximately 
154.000  immigrants  come  to  the  United 
States  under  our  quota  system. 

Of  the  154.000  immigrants,  less  than 
2  percent  come  from  the  Asiatic  Pacific 
triangle. 

What  is  the  Asiatic  Pacific  triangle? 
The  Asiatic  Pacific  triangle  is  composed 
of  the  nations  of  India,  Indonesia,  Ma- 
laya, Japan,  China,  and  many  others  in 
southeast  Asia  including  many  of  the 
islands  of  Polynesia. 

When  bne  considers  the  fact  that  of 
the  154,000  quota  immigrants  coming 
to  the  United  States  only  2,000  are  al- 
lotted to  the  Asiatic  Pacific  triangle,  less 
than  2  percent,  one  observes  how  dis- 
criminatory are  the  immigration  laws  of 
the  United  States  as  it  relates  to  the 
Asiatic  Pacific  triangle. 

I  hope  that  In  the  next  year  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  delete  from  the 
law  this  discriminatory  feature  and  give 
a  larger  quota  to  the  Asiatic  Pacific  tri- 
angle. 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  in 
our  effort  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  all  over  the  globe. 

In  our  immigration  laws  we  tell  these 
people,  "You  who  represent  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  p>opulation  of 
the  world,  you  who  are  in  the  Asiatic  Pa- 
cific triangle,  you  can  send  to  the  United 
States  only  2,000  people  out  of  154.000." 
This  very  discriminatory  feature  of  our 
law  should  be  amended. 

The  bill  which  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  vote  is  a  good  bill.  It  will  be  a 
step  forward.  Since  we  cannot  get  a 
full  loaf,  at  least  we  can  expect  half 
a  loaf. 

This  bill  will  bring  joy  and  happiness 
to  at  least  10,000  families  in  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  covers  some  18,000  people 
who  are  now  in  the  second  and  third 
preferences;  those  who  are  wives  of  im- 
migrants permanently  residing  in  the 
United  States,  immarried  daughters  and 
sons  of  immigrants  i>ermanently  resid- 
ing in  the  Uruted  States,  and  unmar- 
ried sons  and  daughters  of  citizens  who 


are  in  the  United  States  but  who  are 
past  the  age  of  21.  These  people  will 
be  allowed  to  come  into  the  United 
States  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  and 
be   reunited   with   their  famihes. 

This  bill  will  also  bring  joy  to  many 
childless  couples  in  the  United  States 
who  are  unable  to  adopt  a  child  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  dearth  of 
children  available  for  adoption.  These 
couples  will  be  able  to  bring  to  the  United 
States  many  alien  children  who  are 
under  14  years  of  age,  and  give  them 
the  comforts  of  many  good  homes. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  President,  although  the 
bill  is  a  restrictive  bill,  it  is  a  great  step 
forward  in  our  Immigration  laws.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of 
the  conference  committee,  for  bringing 
the  bill  to  the  Senate.  I  hope  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  vote  for  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  distingruished  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  for  his 
work  in  the  conference  and  for  proposed 
legislation  he  has  Introduced  In  this  field. 
I  know  the  Senator  shares  with  me  the 
feeling  that  the  bill  by  no  means  com- 
pletes the  answer  to  the  neeKls  In  this 
field. 

I  respect  the  deep  convictions  of  my 
senior  colleague  from  New  York.  I  can 
well  appreciate  his  feeling  that  he  should 
oppose  the  conference  report.  The  temp- 
tation was  strong  for  me  to  do  so,  also. 

However,  I  have  concluded,  as  did 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  that 
even  though  the  bill  does  not  by  any 
means  come  close  to  doing  what  we  think 
should  be  done — and,  as  pointed  out  in 
my  remarks,  although  I  resent  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  are  forced  to  legislate 
in  the  field  of  immigration  laws — I  can- 
not close  my  eyes  to  the  great  himiani- 
tarian  appeal  of  many  parts  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  will  reunite  many  families,  and 
will  take  care,  as  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  said,  of  the  childless  couples 
who  have  been  yearning  to  carry  through 
proceedings  under  the  adoption  laws. 

I  shall  support  the  conference  report, 
but  I  do  so  with  some  reluctance. 

I  know  the  sentiments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  bill  are  similar  to  mine. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  fine  re- 
marks. The  Senator  from  New  York 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  immigration 
legislation.  He  is  one  of  those  who  have 
tried  to  rewrite  the  laws  so  that  a  fair 
Immigration  law  could  be  provided  for 
the  country.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
somewhat  disappointed  because  the  bill 
does  not  reach  as  far  as  he  would  wish 
it  to.  I  share  that  view  with  him.  I 
hope  we  can  work  together  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  have  a  good 
bill  reported  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  the  discussion  to  close — since 
I  think  originally  the  bill  bore  my 
name — without  first  paying  tribute  to 
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Mr.  Fred  Mesmer,  the  clerk  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

This  is  a  highly  technical  field  and  re- 
quires great  skill  and  constant  applica- 
tion to  keep  abreast  of  all  the  technical 
details  in  all  of  our  immigration  laws 
and  the  proposals  which  are  presented 
from  time  to  time  amendatoi-y  of  the 
laws. 

Fred  Mesmer  has  done  a  remarkably 
superb  job,  so  I  pay  testimony  to  him  to- 
day for  his  devotion  and  the  construc- 
tive way  in  which  he  has  pursued  this 
problem,  early  and  late. 

Not  the  least  of  his  attributes  is  a 
consummate  patience,  because  this  is 
only  one  of  many  things  engaging  the 
attention  of  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  who,  in  the  main,  each 
serve  on  seven  or  eight  subcommittees. 

I  pay  double  tribute  to  him  today  be- 
cause largely  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  we 
have  been  able  to  work  out  our  differ- 
ences with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  has  some  rather  fixed  opinions 
about  the  whole  subject  of  immigration, 
naturalization,  and  deportation. 

We  salute  him  today  for  a  great  job 
well  done. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  I  do  not  wish  to  let 
this  opportunity  pass.  It  was  short- 
sighted of  me  not  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Mesmer  before.  I  do  not  know  what  we 
would  do  In  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary if  we  did  not  have  a  man  of  his 
ability,  diligence,  and  pleasant  manner 
to  work  with  in  respect  to  immigration 
problems.  Fred  Mesmer  is  always  avail- 
able at  any  time  to  assist  on  any  prob- 
lem. He  Is  one  of  the  most  cooperative 
staff  members  I  have  ever  encountered 
in  all  my  time  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KeattncI  in  commending  Mr. 
Mesmer  for  his  very  fine  work  in  this 
field.  His  work  on  the  conference  re- 
port will  result  in  the  uniting  of  families 
which  otherwise  would  probably  have 
had  to  wait.  In  regular  course,  50  years 
to  come  into  this  country. 

For  example,  there  are  certain  cate- 
gories in  which  1.500  of  the  second-  and 
third-preference  people  would  be  allowed 
to  come  In  on  a  quota  of  100.  The  first 
50  percent  would  be  allotted  to  skilled 
people  in  the  preferred  class,  known  as 
class  1.  Then  30  percent  of  the  100,  or 
only  30,  would  be  allotted  to  class  2,  and 
20  to  class  3.  When  only  30  are  taken 
into  class  2.  and  that  figure  is  related  to 
the  1,500  people,  it  means  a  waiting  pe- 
riod of  50  years.  By  one  stroke  of  the 
pen,  we  shall  allow  all  those  people  to 
come  in  Instead  of  requiring  them  to 
wait  50  years. 

I  join  distinguished  Senators  in  com- 
mending Mr.  Mesmer  for  his  fine  work 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  personal  ob- 
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servations.  I  believe  it  was  In  1933  that 
one  of  my  first  assignments  In  Congress 
was  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
was  long  before  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  was  passed.  It  was  long  before  there 
was  any  codification  and  simplification 
of  the  whole  body  of  law  relating  to  the 
iminigration  of  people,  their  naturaliza- 
tion when  they  come  here,  and  their 
deportation  if  and  when  they  violate 
our  institutions  and  undertake  to  make 
themselves  unsocial  beings. 

From  that  time  on  I  have  had  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  subject.  I  am 
mindful  of  what  occurred  after  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  was  passed.  We 
were  dealing  with  human  values;  and 
there  wei'e  so  many  changes  that  we 
could  not  compress  all  the  problems  into 
words,  inscribe  them  on  a  statute  book, 
and  say,  "This  Is  It."  because  so  many 
equities  were  involved. 

For  example,  a  family  might  come  to 
the  United  States  with  a  visa.  One  child 
in  the  family  might  be  tubercular.  Ob- 
viously a  father  and  mother  would  not 
abandon  their  child  and  leave  the  child 
abroad.  So  the  question  arose  as  to 
what  they  should  do?  Should  there  be 
a  waiver?  Should  provision  be  made 
that  when  the  family  arrived  here,  the 
child  could  be  properly  cared  for  and 
the  family  not  be  dismembered  and 
split?  It  is  not  an  easy  problem.  Some- 
times I  suppose  it  would  tax  the  wisdom 
of  a  Solomon. 

No  one  would  ever  contend  that  a 
traffic  violation  Is  Invested  with  moral 
turpitude.  So  what  would  one  do  about 
amending  the  law  to  make  certain  that 
the  statute  does  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  issuance  and  approval  of  a  visa? 

I  could  cite  may  other  Incidents.  I 
recall  the  distressed  victims  of  the  mili- 
tary putsches  in  Europe  who  falsified 
their  documents  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  not  be  sent  back  to  a  Communist- 
riddled  country.  Under  our  law,  they 
would  obviously  be  invested  with  a  de- 
gree of  turpitude.  But  who  should  point 
the  finger  of  blame  and  scorn? 

As  a  consequence,  as  all  those  individ- 
ual situations  arose,  it  became  necessary 
to  modify  the  basic  act  and  take  care  of 
those  very  hmnan  situations. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  sharp  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  philosophically,  be- 
tween people  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try as  to  whether  the  law  ought  to  be 
markedly  liberalized,  whether  the  quota 
base  should  be  changed  to  make  it  more 
liberal,  and  whether  the  unused  quota 
numbers  should  be  assigned  to  other 
countiies  where  there  is  an  excess  of 
applications.    What  should  be  done? 

There  is  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion. 
Nowhere  Is  it  more  evident  than  in  the 
attitude  that  has  often  been  expressed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  one 
side,  and  the  Senate  on  the  other. 

Having  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Immigration  a  good  many  years  ago. 
I  know  the  fixity  of  feeling  and  purpose 
that  has  marked  the  viewpoint  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  of  the  National 
Legislature. 

I  recall  the  great  controversy  over 
sheepherders  a  few  years  ago  when'  I 
sponsored  an  omnibus  bilL  Thei'e  was 
a  dearth  of  sheepherders  In  the  Western 


States.  We  were  told  that  the  sheep- 
herders were  bom  on  the  island  of 
Corsica,  I  believe,  and  we  were  asked  if 
something  could  not  be  done  to  liberal- 
ize the  laws  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  sheepherders  to  come  in.  in  view 
of  the  clamor  of  the  sheep  raisers  In  the 
Western  States.  It  was  a  minor  item, 
but  Senators  made  the  welkin  ring  on 
the  Senate  floor  with  sheepherder  dis- 
cussion only  a  few  years  ago. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  about  alien 
orphans  arose.  One  Is  touched  with  a 
sense  of  pity.  I  know,  of  course,  that 
there  are  some  who  would  not  have  the 
bars  lowered  at  alL  But  one  cannot 
frown  so  easily  UF>on  the  human  values 
involved  in  a  problem  of  that  kind.  In 
this  country  what  might  be  a  felony  Is 
often  a  misdemeanor  abroad,  and  what 
might  be  a  felony  abroad  Is  only  a  mis- 
demeanor in  this  country.  If  a  person 
is  appreliended  for  a  traffic  violation, 
and  it  is  a  felony  abroad,  does  that  vio- 
lation finally  so  bespeckle  his  record  that 
he  cannot  come  into  the  United  States 
under  a  visa? 

So  when  we  deal  with  a  problem  of  this 
kind,  obviously  the  concurrence  of  both 
branches  is  necessary.  When  one  branch 
says,  "We  will  not  concxir  In  this  partic- 
vdar  item,  and  here  are  the  reasons  for 
it,"  finally  we  reach  the  end  of  the  road, 
and  then  we  must  determine  whether 
there  shall  be  some  bread  or  no  bread. 

Neither  branch  of  the  Legislature  ever 
gets  the  whole  loaf.  That  has  been  my 
experience  in  this  field  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  That  was  true  of  the  omnibus 
bill  which  I  introduced  several  years  ago. 
There  were  at  least  12  or  13  separate 
categories  In  it  dealing  with  different 
kinds  of  cases.  We  had  to  retreat  here 
and  advance  there  In  order  to  obtain 
ultimate  conference  concurrence.  So  we 
sat  around  the  table  and  composed  om* 
differences  with  the  Hoiise  of  Represent- 
atives; and  while  the  result  does  not 
represent  the  desires  of  all  members  of 
the  conference,  yet  it  is  as  good  as  can 
be  contrived  under  the  circumstances. 
It  is  a  step  forward.  Therefore  I  trust 
that  the  conference  report  will  be  a^eed 
to. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  am  authorized 
to  say  for  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  that  there  is  no  par- 
ticular desire  to  have  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
on  the  conference  report.  I  think  we 
have  reached  the  point  of  voting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


PREVENTION   OP   CORRUPT   PRAC- 
TICES IN  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  2426)  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt 
practices  In  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  understands  that,  under  the  unan- 
imous consent  agreement.  20  minutes  are 
allotted  on  the  pending  amendment,  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Long]  ,  for  himself,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  10  minutes  an 
each  side. 
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How  mu(;h  time  does  the  Senator 
yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  CANirON.  I  yield  myself  so  much 
time  as  I  nay  need  of  the  10  minutes 
available. 

Mr.  Preslient,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long]  and  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  would 
change  the  definition  of  "political  com- 
mittee" as  t  exists  in  present  law  and 
as  it  appeals  in  the  bill  so  as  to  include 
intrastate  (ommittees  as  well  as  those 
committees  in  two  or  more  States.  The 
only  politic  Ell  committees  which  would 
come  under  the  definition  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  those  accepting  less  than 
$2,500  duriig  the  calendar  year  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  election  of 
Federal  cacdidates.  As  I  said  at  that 
time,  folio  «ring  the  offering  of  the 
amendment  the  primai-y  purpose  of  the 
Federal  Elections  Act  is  to  provide  cam- 
paign expenditures  under  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Ait  of  1925. 

Mr.  Presiflent,  I  make  no  pretentions 
that  the  bill  would  cure  all  of  the  evils 
of  a  political  campaign.  No  bill  can  be 
that  carefuny  drawn.  There  are  many 
activities  wmch  are  engaged  in  on  a  vol- 
imtary  basis,  such  as  doorbell  ringing, 
the  writing  of  letters,  and  so  forth,  on 
which  no  dollar  value  can  be  placed  or 
can  l>e  reported  as  such. 

Purtherm  )re,  with  candidates  rvm- 
ning  for  ths  House  of  Representatives 
every  other  year  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Senate  par  ;icularly,  where  candidates 
run  only  ev  sry  6  years,  such  a  provision 
as  the  Senator  suggests  would  create 
chaos  with  respect  to  local  committees, 
particularly  from  the  standpoint  of 
coimty,  city,  town,  and  ward  commit- 
tees. 

It  is  tru*  that  the  amendment  re- 
quires repor  ;s  only  from  those  who  spend 
$2,500  or  m(  re  during  any  calendar  year 
in  support  o  I  a  Federal  candidate.  How- 
ever, the  wcrk  of  an  entire  organization 
Is  Involved  vith  respect  to  expenditures 
on  behalf  of  candidates  on  all  levels,  and 
the  funds  contributed  are  largely  com- 
mingled and  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
easy  allocat  on  among  the  separate  can- 
didates. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before,  we 
made  an  at  ;empt  in  this  area  last  year, 
and  the  bill  died.  It  died  because  it  had 
in  it  seven  1  amendments  placed  in  it 
on  the  floo:  of  the  Senate  during  the 
debate.  Th  ?y  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
other  body.  The  distinguished  minority 
leader  said  i  )nly  a  few  moments  ago  that 
half  a  loaf  Is  better  than  no  loaf  at  all. 
I  would  like  to  extend  that  statement 
of  the  mine  rity  leader  to  the  considera- 
tion of  thi£  point.  If  we  want  a  clean 
elections  b  11,  as  I  have  said  earlier, 
which  will  cjure  a  great  many  of  the  evils 
surrounding  these  situations,  we  had 
better  take  the  bill  as  is,  and  not  en- 
cimiber  it  v^jlth  many  extraneous  amend- 
ments. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  reserve  the  bal- 
ftnoeofmy  ;lme. 

Mr,  L01<O  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Pre»l- 
dent,  I  ytolfl  mynelf  such  tlm«  m  I  may 
require. 

The  dl«tln((ui«hed  chfttrman  of  the 
Prlvlleaeff  ind  Eleciiom  Subcommittee 
hM  pttmawtd  A  number  of  nrfumentf 


why  the  Senate  should  avoid  adopting 
the  pending  amendment  to  include  intra- 
state committees  which  spend  or  receive 
$2,500  or  more  to  iiifluence  Federal  elec- 
tions. In  my  opinion,  each  of  the  argu- 
ments presented  fall  of  their  own  weight. 
The  foremost  argument  presented  seems 
to  be  that  the  Senate  should  back  away 
from  the  amendment  because  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  never  approve  a 
bill  if  this  provision  is  in  the  measure 
passed  by  the  Senate.  It  has  always 
been  my  understanding  that  in  a  bi- 
cameral legislature  each  House  was 
equal.  If  there  is  to  be  a  compromise, 
it  should  come  in  conference  after  both 
Houses  have  expressed  their  will.  If  the 
Senate  attempts  to  meet  objections  of 
the  other  body  before  the  bill  even  goes 
to  the  other  body,  we  will  certainly  have 
failed  our  constitutional  responsibility. 
Let  us  not  give  up  our  position  before  the 
issues  are  joined. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  ably 
stated: 

The  public  should  know  who  contributed 
funds,   how  much,  and  for  what   purpose. 

The  Senator  has  also  stated : 

I  think  there  should  be  public  disclosure 
as  to  the  money  which  is  given  so  that  every- 
one win  know.  I  think  all  are  entitled  to 
know. 

This  is  exactly  my  position,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  The  Senate  should  do  the 
job  which  needs  to  be  done  to  have  a 
really  effective  disclosure  biU.  If  the 
House  of  Representatives  finds  itself  in 
disagreement,  we  can  then  go  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  listed  other  objections  to  the 
amendment.  He  points  out  that  intra- 
state committees  must  already  report 
under  State  law  except  in  a  few  States. 
This  is  also  ti-ue  as  to  Federal  candidates, 
but  we  require  them  to  report  anyway. 
While  there  are  only  five  States,  as  listed 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  which  do 
not  have  reporting  statutes,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  a  number  of  the  State 
laws  do  not  require  the  most  comprehen- 
sive reporting.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  some  of  the  States  which  have  re- 
porting statutes  only  require  reports 
from  candidates,  some  only  require  re- 
ports on  primary  elections,  some  only  re- 
quire reports  after  the  elections.  So  even 
though  45  States  may  require  some  form 
of  reporting,  it  does  not  mean  that  in  all 
45,  the  people  have  access  to  information 
concerning  the  financial  operations  of 
intra.state  political  committees  in  time 
to  evaluate  it  before  going  to  the  polls. 

The  argument  has  been  raised  that  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  unifonnity  and  pos- 
sible confiict  in  State  and  Federal  re- 
porting statutes,  it  would  cause  legal 
chaos  to  require  intrastate  committees 
to  report.  This  certainly  flies  in  the  face 
of  experience.  Candidates  for  years  have 
met  the  reporting  requirements  of  State 
and  Federal  law  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  there  has  not  been  legal 
ehaof,  I  cannot  see  how  the  problem 
would  differ  Ai  to  intrantate  committees. 

Mr,  Preeldent,  let  u«  face  the  factn,  We 
Are  deAllntr  with  FederAl  el(*ctlonN.  In 
thlf  fleld,  the  ConureM  hAM  the  power  to 
revulAte.    Con({re««  hait  ex<*rcl(ied  thUt 


power  for  many  years.  The  Congress  has 
recognized  the  right  of  the  American 
people  to  know  where  campaign  money 
comes  from  and  how  it  is  spent.  Yet,  the 
bulk  of  Federal  campaign  financing  has 
always  been  left  outside  the  disclosure 
requirements  of  law.  What  have  we  to 
fear?  We  say  to  the  people  you  have 
a  right  to  campaign  financing  informa- 
tion, but  not  much  of  a  right.  We  say, 
you  may  have  a  peek  but  you  cannot  open 
your  eyes. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  wants  a 
disclosure  bill,  it  will  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. It  does  not  invade  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  States,  it  does  not  impugn 
the  character  and  integrity  of  the  elected 
officers  and  the  citizens  of  the  States. 
Certainly,  the  amendment  does  not  go  as 
far  as  the  provision  of  the  bill  which 
tells  the  secretaries  of  state  that  they 
must  do  certain  acts  with  respect  to  the 
reports  filed  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
repeat  its  action  on  this  matter  and 
again  approve  the  extension  of  reporting 
to  intrastate  committees  that  receive  or 
spend  $2,500  or  more  to  influence  Federal 
elections. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
request  sufficiently  seconded? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
that  the  time  for  the  calling  of  the  quo- 
rum be  not  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  my  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  tlie  ruling? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  time  remains  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
how  miuch  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining: the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  8 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  me  2 
minutes  to  present  a  conference  report? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  without  lotlnv  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFiCTR.  Is  there 
objection'?  The  Chair  hears  none  And 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7576 >  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

<For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Sept.  13.  1961,  pp.  19209- 
19211.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  7576. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Senate  has  done  has  been  to  recede 
from  the  so-called  Hanford  amendment 
In  its  entirety.  In  the  so-called  research 
amendment,  and  has  accepted  the  House 
bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  Pi-esident,  in  view  of  the  limited 
time  now  available,  I  merely  wish  to 
state  that  the  action  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  agreeing  to  the  conference  report 
on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  au- 
thorization bill  automatically  knocks  out 
the  coal -research  amendment  which  the 
Senate  had  agreed  to  at  the  request  and 
urging  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph  1. 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  unless  the  con- 
ference report  had  been  handled  in  that 
way,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
have  had  new  conferees  appointed  by 
both  Houses,  and,  as  a  result,  long  de- 
lay would  have  ensued. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  we  are  most  appreciative  of 
what  he  has  attempted  to  accomplish, 
and  at  a  later  date  we  shall  do  all  within 
our  power  to  cooperate  with  him  in  his 
endeavor  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 


PREVENTION    OP    CORRUPT    PRAC- 
TICES IN  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (8.  2426)  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt 
practices  in  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Does 
Um  Senator  irom  Mlaeourl  desire  to  u«e 
any  of  hit  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mlseouri.  Mr,  President, 
I  yield  I  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  YorJc. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
joined  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missoui'i  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  If  we  are  to  enact  a  com- 
prehensive, up-to-date,  so-called  clean 
elections  bill,  we  must  include  State  and 
local  political  committees.  He  has  made 
an  able,  persuasive  presentation  in  sup- 
port of  including  intrastate  political 
committees.  The  limit  which  he  has 
provided  is  sufficiently  high. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reafllrm  the 
position  it  previously  took,  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  on  this  amendment. 
It  is  estimated  that  as  high  as  three 
quarters  of  the  funds  spent  on  campaigns 
for  the  Senate  and  House  are  sjient  by 
State  committees.  If  the  goal  of  full 
public  disclosure  is  to  be  achieved,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
referred,  those  committees  simply  can- 
not be  left  out  of  the  bill  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield  me  1  minute  in  support  of 
his  £imendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  be  on  record  in  favor 
of  the  amendment.  It  appears  that 
there  may  not  be  enough  for  a  yea -and - 
nay  vote. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
stated,  if  there  is  to  be  a  full  disclosure, 
the  bill  should  include  committees  which 
are  organized  witliin  a  State,  if  they  are 
concerned  with  the  election  of  candi- 
dates for  Congress.  The  bill  does  not 
cover  all  candidates;  it  covers  only  can- 
dates  for  presidential  electors  and  can- 
didates for  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  If  we  are  to  cover  the 
situation  which  a  clean  elections  bill  is 
supposed  to  cover,  we  should  require  re- 
ports from  committees  which  are  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  influencing, 
or  attempting  to  influence,  in  any  man- 
ner whatsoever,  the  election  of  a  candi- 
date to  either  body  of  Congress  or  presi- 
dential or  vice  presidential  electors. 
That  is  why  I  think  the  bill  should  cover 
intrastate  committees  as  well  as  inter- 
state committees.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining; the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  pending  question.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  NeubebgerI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Ilie  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  recognized 
for  2  minutes, 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER,  Mr.  President, 
ihoufh  I  do  not  deny  that  the  Rules 
Committee  ha«  Ubored  dillffently,  we 
are  presented  with  a  bill  that  just  uses 
a  plywood  veneer  over  a  basically  weak 
structure,  rather  than  rebuilding  It, 


By  changing  a  reporting  requirement 
here,  and  a  bookkeeping  responsibility 
there,  we  shall  give  the  illusion  of  re- 
forming the  election  laws.  But  we  have 
not.  The  same  highways  of  evasion  are 
open  to  traffic  in  deception,  and  the  pub- 
lic loses  once  again. 

The  most  important  loophole  in  S. 
2426  is  the  retention  of  the  Hatch  Act 
definition  of  a  "political  committee." 
The  whole  bill,  structured  on  the  con- 
cept of  "political  committee,"  is  under- 
cut when  a  committee  is  defined  as  one 
operating  either  in  two  or  more  States  or 
as  a  one-State  arm  of  a  national  political 
party.  While  it  would  thus  embrace  the 
interstate  committees  operating  on  Ije- 
half  of  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
candidates,  this  definition  would  omit 
the  main  committees  operating  on  be- 
half of  senatorial  and  congressional 
candidates.  These  committees  may  con- 
tinue on  their  merry  way,  carrying  out 
activities  in  one  State,  without  report- 
ing, recordkeeping,  or  disclosure.  And, 
since  the  great  bulk  of  campaign  spend- 
ing for  Senators  and  Congressmen  is 
done  by  single-State  committees,  the  bill 
ignores  the  major  area  for  potential 
abuse? 

Even  if  all  the  other  provisions  of 
S.  2426  were  good  provisions,  the  defini- 
tion of  a  "political  committee"  to  which 
they  would  apply  is  meaningless.  It 
would,  Mr.  President,  be  like  passing  a 
law  controlling  wilderness  areas,  and 
then  defining  a  wilderness  area  as  any 
section  of  the  country  with  more  than 
5,000  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  has  pointed  out  another  flaw. 
S.  2426,  in  defining  an  "election,"  omits 
the  often  vital  primary  election.  By  ig- 
noring the  primary,  this  bill  weakens 
any  attempt  to  curb  the  excesses  now 
present  in  the  election  process.  There 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  same  excesses 
do  not  exist  in  the  primaries. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the 
definition  of  a  "political  committee"  had 
some  vigor,  what  limits  does  the  bill 
place  on  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures  made  by  a  political  com- 
mittee? If  this  law  were  enacted,  the 
limit  on  committee  expenditures  would 
l>e  figured  by  multiplying  by  20  cents  the 
total  vote  for  presidential  electors  in  any 
of  the  last  three  elections.  If  we  use  the 
figuie  of  69.2  million  votes  from  1960, 
and  multiply  that  by  20  cents,  we  dis- 
cover that  the  permitted  expenditures 
for  any  political  committee  in  1962  would 
be  in  excess  of  $13  million.  In  other 
words,  a  committee  of  northwestern  cit- 
izens for  the  reelection  of  Senators  Mac- 
NusoN  and  Morse  would  be  allowed  to 
receive  and  expend  over  $13  million. 
My  campaign  cost  less  than  $100,000. 
Even  in  more  populous  States,  the  figure 
in  8.  2426  is  so  high  that  it  provides  no 
meaningful  ceiling. 

To  really  prevent  the  election  abuses 
we  have  all  noted,  we  need  a  law  based 
on  new  principles,  not  a  warming  over  of 
the  old  laws  that  have  failed  to  curb  the 
inequalities  of  our  current  system  of 
clectlonf. 

The  principle  I  mention  U  not  really 
new.  since  lU  first  expositor  was  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  in  1907,  It  U  that  the  Oov' 
ernment  hat  an  afflrmative  responsibility 
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to  make  the  dialogue  of  an  election 
available  lo  the  people,  even  though 
competing Jcandidates  have  unequal  re- 
sources. Such  a  principle  underlies  the 
election  flijance  bill  that  I  have  spon- 
sored, along  with  Senators  Clark,  E>oug- 
LAS,  Gruening,  and  Morse.  It  would 
provide  for  Federal  contributions  to 
campaign  finances,  to  radio,  and  TV 
time,  and  vo  campaign  correspondence. 
There  woulp  be  tightly  drawn  provisions 
for  reporting  and  control  over  such 
money  to  a  Director  of  Election  Finance. 

Of  course,  I  appreciate  that  the  Rules 
Committee  considered  my  bill.  But  for 
the  fact  thut  we  are  so  near  the  end  of 
the  session,  I  would  have  offered  many 
of  the  provisions  of  S.  1555  as  substitutes 
for  S.  2426  I  will  not  do  this.  But  I 
do  hope  th;s  speech  will  bring  home  to 
my  colleagues  another  view  of  the  com- 
mittee bill.  I  will  vote  against  this  bill, 
and  urge  m^  colleagues  to  do  likewise— 
not  because  I  oppose  reform  of  the  elec- 
tion law,  but  because  if  the  Senate  does 
pass  it,  we  shall  have  swatted  flies,  but 
not  drained  the  swamp. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yieldea  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  expired 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
there  may  be  a  quoi-xun  call,  with  the 
time  requlr((d  for  it  not  to  be  charged  to 
the  time  available  under  the  agreement 
which  has  aeen  entered  into. 

The  PRI SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecti(n,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonrni. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAlbSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoruni  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  ii  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  6  min- 
utes remairling. 

Mr.  CA'WON.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

In  recognition  of  the  many  political 
problems,  including  the  separation  of 
control  between  the  Federal  and  State 
Govemmer  its,  experienced  and  knowl- 
edgeable witnesses  have  testified  that  the 
Federal  Gdvernment  should  concentrate 
upon  thosd  political  committees  which 
are  interstate  in  character  and  which 
receive  am  spend  large  sums  of  money 
to  influence  the  result  of  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

The  spiiit  of  disclosure  which  is,  in 
effect,  the  essence  of  this  bill,  as  pertain- 
ing to  Feceral  elections,  would  not  be 
destroyed  or  substantially  weakened  by 
the  exclusion  of  State  and  local  com- 
mittees. Ab  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating]  so  well  stated  yesterday, 
the  Senatei  would  not  want  to  make  a 
bill  of  suci  stringent  provisions  as  to 
encourage  noncompliance,  but.  rather, 
is  seeking  lo  establish  new  controls,  new 
ceilings,  and  new  objectives  which  can 
reasonably  be  met  by  candidates  for 
Federal  oflce  and  by  political  commit- 
tees supporting  them. 


I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  this  Federal 
Elections  Act  will  be  most  effectively 
sei-ved  by  the  adoption  of  the  bill  Includ- 
ing the  definition  of  a  political  committee 
as  it  now  stands,  and  I  seek  the  Senate's 
support  in  rejecting  this  amendment  to 
include  intrastate  committees. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Other  than 
raising  the  amount  of  money  which  can 
be  spent,  what  is  there  in  the  bill  to 
provide  for  clean  elections? 

Mr.  CANNON.  As  I  stated  yesterday 
in  response  to  the  question,  the  bill  con- 
tains much  more  specific  and  detailed 
reporting  provisions  which,  as  many  per- 
sons have  indicated,  would  take  care  of 
the  protection  of  the  public  itself,  be- 
cause if  the  public  has  the  right  to  know 
and  is  furnished  the  information  as  a 
result  of  the  reporting  provisions,  they 
will  be  able  to  judge  what  they  should 
do  in  the  elections.  The  bill  requires 
very  detailed  reporting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  committee  brought  out  a  good 
bill.  The  bill  defines  a  political  conunit- 
tee  as  one  that  operates  in  two  or  more 
States,  or  one  State  if  it  is  a  branch  of  a 
regularly  constituted  national  or  State 
committee 

The  amendment  proposes  to  designate 
a  political  committee  as  any  committee 
or  any  association  or  any  organization 
which  accepts  contributions  or  makes  ex- 
penditures in  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $2,500  in  a  calendar  year,  where 
Federal  candidates  and  presidential  elec- 
tors are  involved. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  amendment  that 
will  come  so  close  to  destroying  party 
organizations  in  this  countiT  than  this 
amendment,  and  for  a  very  good  reason. 
Since  there  are  very  few  county  commit- 
tees that,  in  the  course  of  a  presidential 
or  congressional  election,  do  not  handle 
or  disburse  $2,500,  the  treasurer  or  the 
county  chairman  is  responsible  for  re- 
porting to  the  secretary  of  the  State  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. If  he  fails  to  do  so,  heavy  penalties 
are  involved. 

I  ask  any  Senator  to  tell  me  how  we 
are  going  to  find  an  average  citizen  who 
is  willing  to  serve  as  county  chairman  or 
treasurer,  and  who,  on  the  advice  of  a 
lawyer,  will  lay  himself  in  for  that  kind 
of  job?  It  simply  cannot  be  done.  So 
we  would  be  acting  adversely  to  getting 
dedicated  talent,  persons  dedicated  to 
the  well-being  of  the  country,  because 
they  simply  would  not  want  to  be  both- 
ered with  the  detailed  reports  which 
would  be  required.  Every  township  or 
county  committee  that  disburses  or  re- 
ceives $2,500  would  have  to  report  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  secretary  of  his  State.  I  can- 
not imagine  a  deeper  intrusion  by  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  Into  the  affairs  of 
the  States  and  the  localities  that  com- 
prise the  States  than  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment. 


I  hope,  therefore,  the  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  1  more  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Not  a  dime  may  be 
spent  for  a  Federal  candidate;  but  there 
is  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  applies  to 
political  committees.    Let  me  read  it : 

Where  no  expenditures  were  made  for 
Federal  candidates  for  any  of  such  purposes 
there  shall  be  charged  to  each  Federal  candi- 
date an  amount  equal  to  the  full  expendi- 
ture divided  by  the  total  number  of  candi- 
dates,  Federal   and  State. 

Can  we  imagine,  at  the  local  level. 
village,  township,  city  or  county,  anybody 
ever  undertaking  that  kind  of  agony, 
with  that  kind  of  penalty  prescribed  in 
the  bill?  This  is  a  destructive  amend- 
ment, in  my  judgment,  and  it  should  be 
rejected. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote,  since  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  1  Mr.  Long  I  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 
identified  as  "9-7-61 — B."  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (when  his  name  was 
called  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Johnston  1 .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  (when  his  name  was 
called » .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  1  Mr.  Curtis]  .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"yea.  ■     I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd]. 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  GoreI. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing 1,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
HicKEY  I .  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Macnuson  I ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie).  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sthing- 
TONl.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
YarboroughI  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez  I,  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  MagnusonI,  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett  I  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Virginia  ( Mr .  Byrd  ] .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  OoreI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming I  Mr.  Hickey]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Robertson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Yarborouch]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauscheI  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  to  attend 
the  Interparliamentary  Conference  in 
Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges  1  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Cape- 
hart  1.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis  1 .  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [  Mr. 
Goldwater],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower],  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Fund  and  World  Bank  in 
Vienna. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Wiley],  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  LMr.  Capehart],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30. 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

I  No.  205] 
YEAS— 30 


Prouty 

Smathers 

WlUlams,  VJ. 

Proxmlre 

Smith,  Mass. 

Williams,  Del. 

Randolph 

Smith.  Maine 

Young,  Ohio 

NAYS-43 

BeaU 

Pong 

McNamara 

Bennett 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Bible 

Hartke 

Miller 

Burdlck 

Hayden 

Moss 

Butler 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Hill 

Russell 

Church 

Holland 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Scott 

Cotton 

Jordan 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Kerr 

Stennls 

Dworehak 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Engle 

McClellan 

Eivln 

McGee 

NOT  VOTING- 

-27 

Allott 

Goldwater 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Gore 

Morton 

Bridges 

Gruening 

Muskie 

Bush 

Hickey 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Humphrey 

Schoeijpel 

Capehart 

Johnston 

Symington 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Chavez 

Lausche 

WUey 

Curtis 

Maguuson 

Yar  borough 

Aiken 
Anderson 
Boggs 

Byrd.  W.  V». 
Carroll 
Case,  N.J. 
Case,  S.  Dak. 


Clark 

P0dd 

Douglas 

Hart 

Jiackson 

Javlts 

Keating 


Kefauver 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  Hawaii 

Monroney 

Ncuberger 

Pastore 

PeU 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Keating, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Long]  and  myself  I  call  up  our  amend- 
ment "9-7-61 — D."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2.  it  Is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines 
4  to  6,  inclusive,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  : 

"(1)  The  term  'election'  includes  a  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election,  and  a  con- 
vention or  a  caucus  of  a  political  party  held 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates;". 

On  page  3,  line  1,  after  the  word  "for"  it 
is  proposed  to  Insert  the  following:  "nomi- 
nation for,  or". 

On  page  3.  line  1,  after  the  word  "as"  it  is 
proposed  to  Insert  a  comma. 

On  page  3,  line  3.  after  the  word  "is"  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  words  "nominated 
or". 

On  page  13.  line  15.  after  the  word  "elec- 
tion" it  is  proposed  to  Insert  the  following: 
"(treating  primaries,  nominating  conven- 
tions, caucuses,  and  special  and  general  elec- 
tions as  separate  for  the  purposes  of  this 
limitation)". 

On  page  13.  line  21,  after  "(2)"  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  the  following:  "in  the  case 
of  an  election  other  than  a  caucus  or  nomi- 
nating convention.". 

On  page  16,  strike  out  lines  18  to  20.  inclu- 
sive, and  it  is  proposed  to  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following : 

"(1)  The  term  'election'  includes  a  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election,  and  a  con- 
vention or  a  caucus  of  a  political  party  held 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates;". 

On  page  16.  line  22,  after  the  word  "for" 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following:  "nomi- 
nation for,  or". 

On  page  16,  line  22,  after  the  word  "as" 
it  Is  proposed  to  insert  a  comma. 


On  page  16.  line  24,  after  the  word  "is" 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  words  "nominat- 
ed or". 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  can  explain  the  amendment  in 
5  minutes.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yesis  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  was  discussed  last  night  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  shown  begin- 
ning at  page  19470  of  the  Record,  if 
Senators  would  care  to  refer  to  that  page 
in  the  Record  which  is  before  them.  In 
order  to  refresh  the  recollection  of  Sen- 
ators, there  is  a  list  of  those  who  voted 
for  and  against  the  amendment  last 
year.  Last  year  the  amendment  carried 
by  a  vote  of  50  to  39.  I  believe  some  47 
of  the  Senators  who  voted  for  the 
amendment  are  still  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  hope  that  they  have  not 
changed  their  views  since  last  year. 

The  amendment  is  very  simple.  It  in- 
cludes primaries,  caucuses  and  conven- 
tions within  the  clean  elections  bill. 
The  principle  is  perfectly  clear.  The 
philosophy  of  the  Federal  elections  law 
and  of  the  bill  before  us  is  clearly  stated 
in  the  report  on  the  bill.  I  quote  one 
sentence: 

The  existing  law  rests  on  the  theory  that 
undisclosed  and  unregulated  financing  of 
political  campaigns  will  lead  to  the  corrupt 
use  of  money  to  affect  elections. 

If  we  are  going  to  achieve  the  two 
objectives  of  full  public  disclosure  and 
financial  regulation,  we  simply  cannot 
exclude  primaries.  In  many  States,  per- 
haps about  a  third  of  our  50  States,  vic- 
tory in  a  primary  is  tantamoimt  to  elec- 
tion. I  do  not  in  any  way  mean  to  imply 
that  there  is  any  more  or  any  greater 
illegality  in  primaries  than  in  general 
elections.  However,  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation  before  us  require  that  we 
cover  the  entire  electoral  process  as  far 
as  Federal  oflBcials  are  concerned.  In  a 
two-party  system  there  are  bound  to 
be  some  one-party  States  and  one-party 
congressional  districts.  Many  Sena- 
tors— and  I  must  say  I  envy  them — can 
feel  a  great  sense  of  personal  satisfac- 
tion and  security  because  that  is  the 
situation  in  their  States.  There  are 
one-party  States  in  virtually  every  area 
of  the  country. 

We  simply  cannot  have  a  so-called 
clean  elections  bill  as  long  as  we  leave 
the  primaries  unscrubbed.  The  Senate 
was  on  record  in  support  of  that  prin- 
ciple last  year.  The  amendment  affords 
an  opportunity  to  Senators  of  expressing 
themselves  again  on  this  same  subject. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  I  may  need.  The 
amendment,  if  agreed  to,  would  change 
the  definition  of  the  term  "election"  as  it 
appears  in  the  existing  law  and  as  it  is 
written  in  the  bill  to  include  primary 
elections,  caucuses,  and  conventions  of  a 
political  party,  in  addition  to  general 
and  special  elections. 

Assuming  that  Congress  may  make 
laws  regulating  the  manner  of  election 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  pur- 
suant to  section  4,  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  has  no  such  authority  with 
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respect  to  presidential  electors  under 
section  I,  article  n.  The  Constitution 
gives  the  States  a  free  hand  with  no  res- 
errations  Irt  the  selection  of  their  pres- 
idential elettors.  Thus,  any  effort  by 
the  Federal  Government,  short  of  a 
constitutionkl  amendment,  to  control 
primary  elections  would  certainly  be  an 
infringement  uf>on  States  rights. 

I  stated  y^terday,  and  I  will  say  again, 
that  severaljof  our  States  have  either  no 
primary  election  at  all  or  a  combination 
of  State  convention  and  primary  elec- 
tion. Primaries  traditionally  have  been 
considered  lo  be  clearinghouses  for  the 
settlement  of  intraparty  squabbles  and 
the  selectiMi  of  intraparty  candidates 
most  likely  [to  succeed  in  the  following 
general  elecLion. 

The  laws  of  the  States  lack  imiform- 
ity  with  respect  to  control  of  primary 
elections,  a;  id  Federal  intervention  in 
that  field  would  create  complications 
and  legal  entanglements.  Early  this 
year  the  supcommittee  wrote  the  Gov- 
ernor of  eacn  State  of  the  United  States 
requesting  opinions  concerning  the 
adoption  of  a  Federal  primary  law.  A 
significant  preponderance  of  opinion 
from  those  Governors,  who  are  experi- 
enced in  the  ways  of  politics  in  their 
respective  States  and  cognizant  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  citizens  of  those  States 
and  their  lohtical  parties,  opposed  the 
adoption  oi  any  law  providing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  jurisdiction  over 
such  primary  elections. 

Moreover,  to  repeat  my  statement  of 
yesterday,  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  subcommittee  during  the  coxirse  of 
public  healings  on  this  bill  and  other 
similar  proposals  disapproved  of  Fed- 
eral control  over  primary  elections. 
Those  witriesses  represented  members 
of  both  ma,  or  political  parties.  Members 
of  Congress,  and  others  acknowledged 
to  be  expert  in  the  field. 

In  generEil,  contributions  to  candi- 
dates or  p3litical  committees  are  not 
made  until  after  the  candidate  has  been 
named  either  in  convention  or  a  pri- 
mary electiDn.  and  ironey  expended  to 
gain  the  nonination  represents  in  many 
cases  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  by  the 
candidate  himself. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  some 
States  success  in  a  primary  election  is 
tantamount  to  success  in  the  general 
election,  tte  principle  of  the  existing 
Corrupt  Priictices  Act  and  of  this  bill  is 
to  employ  In  a  imiform  manner  identi- 
cal responsibilities  upon  candidates  for 
elective  Federal  oflBce  and  the  political 
committees  which  support  them.  Only 
in  the  general  election  is  there  a  great 
degree  of  iniformity,  and,  with  respect 
to  the  general  election,  this  bill  pro- 
poses many  improvements  over  the 
existing  la^'  with  respect  to  the  filing  of 
detailed  re  >orts  of  campaign  finances 
on  both  thd  Federal  and  State  levels. 

I  realize  that  this  body  is  not  bound 
by  the  failures  of  the  past  in  Its  efforts 
to  enact  rei  nedial  legislation  in  the  field 
of  election  aws,  but  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter considei  ation  should  be  given  in  this 
area  as  wel  1  as  any  other  area  of  law  to 
the  obstacles  which  have  stood  in  the 


path  of  hilh 


of  this  type. 


The  Senator  from  New  York  com- 
mented on  the  fact  thai  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  last  year  in  the  Senate. 
It  was.  But  I  should  like  to  remind 
Senators  that  the  bill  died  in  the  House 
in  the  last  session. 

If  we  want  to  make  some  meaningful 
changes  in  the  election  law,  we  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  On  th« 
other  hand,  if  Senators  are  opposed  to 
the  enactment  of  a  clean  elections  bill 
and  are  opposed  to  the  enactment  ol 
meaningful  provisions  to  improve  the 
present  election  laws,  then  they  should 
support  the  amendment  and  not  vote 
against  it.  But  if  Senators  want  some 
meaningful  changes  in  the  present  elec- 
tion laws,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
enact  some  changes.  To  quote  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  a  few  minutes  ago.  "If  you  want  a 
half  a  loaf  rather  than  get  no  loaf  at  all," 
I  say  to  Senators  that  they  should  op- 
pose the  amendment  now  proposed  and 
support  the  bill  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  Oi«nCER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional 2  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Boiled  down,  does 
not  the  amendment  amount  to  this:  It 
would  give  the  Federal  Government  con- 
trol over  primaries  and  also  over  party 
conventions.  Reixjrts  would  have  to  be 
made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  penalties  are  involved. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  It  has  been  absolutely 
established  in  the  past,  and  I  think  ade- 
quately supported,  that  the  preference  of 
the  pe(«)le  and  the  States  themselves 
is  that  the  States  are  perfectly  capable 
of  handling  their  own  election  affairs. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  election  of 
Senators  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

We  are  the  judges  of  those  elections. 
That  is  true.  However,  the  selection  of 
the  persons  who  will  run  in  the  election 
should  be  left  entirely  up  to  the  States. 
It  is  purely  a  State  matter. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Six  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 
If  so,  I  am  willing  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  how  the  time  stands? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  7  minutes  remaining.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  pending  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  a  sound 
one. 

The  Senate  in  1960  recognized  the 
need  to  include  within  the  coverage  of 
this  legislation  the  nominating  process 


whether  by  elections,  conventions,  or 
caucuses. 

Primaries  are  am  integral  part  of  our 
election  process.  This  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Congress  and  by  the  courts. 

A  number  of  our  present  laws  regulat- 
ing elections  apply  to  both  the  general 
election  and  the  primary  process.  The 
Taft-Hartley  provision  prohibiting  con- 
tributions by  corporations  and  labor 
unions  to  Federal  elections  applies  to 
both.  Also,  the  contribution  limitation 
of  the  Hatch  Act.  which  is  included  in 
the  pending  bill,  is  applicable  to  the 
nominating  process. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make 
available  to  the  people  Information  on 
campaign  financing.  If  the  people  are 
to  make  a  sound  Judgment  at  the  polls, 
they  need  to  know  the  full  story  on  the 
financing  of  the  campaign.  They  must 
know  where  the  candidate  s  money  came 
from  and  must  know  how  the  money 
was  spent. 

To  make  the  reporting  and  disclosure 
provisions  of  this  bill  applicable  only  to 
general  elections  does  not  do  the  job. 
The  people  would  only  be  told  a  part  of 
the  story.  Of  course,  only  a  part  of  the 
story  could  be  quite  misleading. 

The  primary  enforcement  weapon  in 
this  legislation  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  They  should  be  the  judge  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  financial  conduct  of 
the  campaign.  If  they  are  to  make  a 
sound  decision,  they  must  have  full  in- 
formation and  this  requires  reporting  of 
primary  finances. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
again  act  favorably  on  the  inclusion  of 
primaries. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes to  speak  briefly  in  answer  to  the 
arguments  made  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Nevada.  The  burden  of  this  argu- 
ment is  that  we  did  it  last  year,  and, 
he  says,  we  should  not  do  it  again  this 
year.  He  says  that  we  adopted  the 
amendment  last  year  and  for  that  rea- 
son did  not  get  a  bill.  That  is  a  non 
sequitur. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  do  the  best  kind  of 
job  that  we  can  and  then  it  is  up  to  the 
other  body  to  act  however  they  wish  to 
act.  They  do  not  have  to  accept  all  our 
provisions.  In  conference  we  can  iron 
out  the  differences  between  the  two 
bodies.  We  should  not  permit  the  other 
body  to  bulldoze  us  into  enacting  in- 
adequate or  limited  legislation. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  a  bi- 
cameral legislature,  where  there  are 
bound  to  be  differences  between  the  two. 
That  is  a  matter  for  the  conference  to 
thrash  out  in  an  appropriate  conference. 

Reference  was  also  made  to  the  fact 
that  key  political  figures  were  all  op- 
posed to  the  bill,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  That  is  an  inaccurate  statement 
My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  former  national  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Party,  authorized  me  to 
say — he  is  unavoidably  absent — that  he 
favors  the  amendment.  He  voted  for 
it  last  year  and  he  favors  it  now.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  voted  for  the 
amendment  last  year,  and  he  has  also 
told  me  that  he  supports  it  this  year. 
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These  national  political  figures  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  feel  that  we  are  not 
doing  a  full  job  unless  we  handle  the 
primary  situation  as  we  did  when  we 
voted  on  this  amendment  last  year. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  an  intrusion  on  the  States.  In  the 
so-called  Classic  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  clearly  established  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  does  have 
jurisdiction  over  primaries  when  it 
comes  to  Federal  officials.  In  1947  Con- 
gress passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In 
section  304  of  that  act  the  principle  of 
offenses  in  general  elections  is  carried 
over  into  primaries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute.  We  must  deal  not  only  with 
general  elections,  but  also  with  pri- 
maries. I  call  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors the  fact — I  will  not  read  off  the  en- 
tire list — if  Senators  still  feel  as  they 
did  a  year  ago,  the  Senate  will  support 
the  amendment.  If  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time,  I  shall  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  also. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
answer  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  when  he  intimated  that 
I  had  said  that  all  the  witnesses  repre- 
senting both  major  parties  were  opposed 
to  the  primary  provision.  That  was  not 
my  statement,  I  will  refer  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  to  the  Record  as  to 
what  I  said.  I  said  that  many  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee representing  members  of  both 
major  political  parties.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  others  acknowledged  to  be  ex- 
perts in  the  field  testified  in  opposition 
to  the  primary  provision. 

The  distinguished  Senator  made  the 
statement  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee voted  in  favor  of  the  primary  pro- 
vision last  year  and  testified  in  favor  of 
it  again  this  year.  That  again  is  an  in- 
accurate statement.  I  should  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  the  testimony  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], when  he  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee. This  is  the  statement  by  Sena- 
tor Morton: 

Senator  Mobton.  Well.  I  have  had  some 
misgivings  about,  as  I  say.  the  regulation 
of  primaries  for  election  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  as  convinced  today,  as  I  was 
when  Senator  Hennlngs  presented  that  bill, 
that  it  would  be  a  wise  move  to  get  Into  that 
matter. 

I  think  inevitably  It  brings  us  Into  the 
federalization  at  all  of  the  election  laws, 
and  1  still — well,  I  think  they  can  be  Im- 
proved In  many  of  the  States,  I  assure  you 
of  that,  but  I  tftiink  It  is  up  to  us  to  edu- 
cate the  people  In  the  States  to  do  the  Im- 
proving rather  than  to  superimpose  from 
Washington  a  uniform  code  on  the  several 
States. 
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The  Democratic  national  chairman 
also  testified: 

Mr.  Bailet.  Well,  I  think  that  primaries 
are  a  matter  of  State  law.  And  I  think 
they  should  be  regulated  by  the  States. 
Again,  one  of  the  problems  concerns  the 
manner  In  which  delegates  are  chosen,  how 
primaries  are  held,  and  the  rest  of  it  In  the 
States. 


I  urge  Members  of  the  Senate  to  leave 
this  matter  with  the  States,  where  it 
properly  belongs. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  is  ready  now  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time,  I  shall  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  4  minutes 
remaining;  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  misunderstood  me  as  to  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton].  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
voted  for  the  amendment  last  year.  Be- 
fore he  left  today,  he  told  me  that  he 
wished  to  bv  registered  in  favor  of  the 
amendment.  I  did  not  state  that  he 
had  testified  before  our  committee  in 
favor  of  the  amendment.  If  I  did,  I 
certainly  will  correct  the  Record.  How- 
ever, he  entertains  that  view  and  au- 
thorized me  to  so  state.  That  is  true 
also  of  the  former  Democratic  national 
chairman,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington   (Mr.   Jackson  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating].  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[  Mr.  Johnston  ] .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  cast  my  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtten- 
ing],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
HicKEY],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  HicKEY]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[  Mr.  Lausche]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  to  attend 
the  Interparliamentary  Conference  in 
Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national F\md  and  World  Bank  in 
Vienna. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL]  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Wiley]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Capehart]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 
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Aiken 

Douglas 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Engle 

Mimdt 

Boggs 

Hart 

Pastore 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Pell 

Case,  N  J. 
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Keating 
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Long,  Mo. 

Smith,  Mass. 

Cooper 
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Dodd 
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WUllams,  Dd. 

Beall 
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Byrd,  Va. 

Dirksen 
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Byrd,  W.  Va. 
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Ellender 

Kerr 

Riiasell 

Eryln 

Long.  La. 

SaltonstiOl 

Pong 

Mansfield 

emathera 

Fulbright 

UcClHIan 

Sparkman 

Hartke 

McOe« 

Stennls 

Hayden 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

Htckenlooper 

MetcaU 

Thurmond 

HUl 

Miller 

Williams,  N  J. 

Holland 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Toting,  Ohio 

Jordan 

Robertson 

; 

JOT  VOTING- 

-26 

Allott 

Gore 

Morton 

BartJett 

Omening 

MuAle 

Bridges 

Hlckey 

Neuberger 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Schoeppel 
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So  Mr.  K^ATiNC's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CANl^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejectedlbe  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SMASHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  tjhe  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  t  ible. 

The     PRJJBIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  (in  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 

lay  on  the  t£  ble  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  moti<m  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amer  dment  which  is  identified  as 
"&-7-61— C.V  In  order  to  save  time.  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed  at 
this  point  inj  the  Record,  instead  of  being 
endment  is  submitted  by 
of  myself  and  the  Senator 
IMr.  Long]. 

ING  OFFICER.    Without 
so  ordered. 


read.  The 
me.  on  beh 
from  Misso 

The  P 
objection. 


The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Keating,  foi  himself  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  is  ss  follows: 

On  page  2.  n  the  table  of  contents,  strike 
out  the  heading  of  section  302  and  Insert  Ln 
lieu  thereof  t  le  following: 
"Overall  limit  itlon  on  financial  aid  to  candi- 
dates or  political  committees  and  prohibi- 
tion of  certain  purchases." 

strike  out  lines  7  and  8  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"OVniALL     LIMFTATTON     ON     FINANCIAL     KTD     TO 

>«   POLmcAL   coMMrrrKxs  and 

or    CXSTAIN    FUBCHASZS" 

beginning  with  line  11.  strike 
out  through  line  4  on  page  19  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  tte  following: 

a)  Whoever,  directly  or  Indl- 
contrlbutlons  or  expenditures 
In  an  aggregate  amovmt  In  excess  of  120.000 
during  any  calendar  year,  or  In  connection 
with  any  campaign  for  nomination  or  for 
election,  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  pur- 


CAm>n>ATxs 
PKOHmmoN 
On  page  18 


"  'Sbc.  608. 
rectly,  makes 


"'(2)  to  or 
conomlttees  oi 
In  furthering, 
nomination  ot 
candidates  foi 
the  success  ol 
shall  be  fined 


"  ( 1 )  to  or  an  behalf  of  any  candidate  or 
candidates  fot  an  elective  Federal  office  or 
offices,  Includl  ig  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  Preslden ;  of  the  United  States  and 
Presidential  aid  Vice  Presidential  electors,  or 
3n  behalf  of  any  committee  or 
other  organizations  engaged 
advancing,  or  advocating  the 
election  of  any  candidate  or 
any  such  office  or  offices  or 
any  national  political  party, 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  iiore  than  five  years,  or  both. 
"This  8ubs<iction  shall  not  apply  to  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  made  by  a  politi- 
cal committeei 

Mr.   KEA-tlNG.    Mr.   President,   this 
amendment  might  be  called  the  "slim' 


amendment;  it  is  designed  to  slim  down 
"the  fat  cats"  that  all  of  us  hold  in  such 
great  esteem  and  affection;  I  might  say 
the  amendment  is  a  "low-calorie  fat-cat 
amendment."  It  places  a  realistic  ceil- 
ing on  the  overall  contribution  which 
any  individual  may  make  in  a  given  year 
and  a  given  campaign.  The  limit  would 
be  $20,000  per  person. 

Last  year  we  adopted  such  an  amend- 
ment, but  with  a  $10,000  limitation. 
However,  in  order  to  secure  the  widest 
possible  support  for  this  amendment,  I 
have  changed  the  figure  from  that 
amount  to  $20,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  there  is  sufiBcient  support  for  the 
amendment.  I  shall  be  happy  to  proE>ose 
that  the  figure  be  still  larger,  because  it 
is  apparent  that  there  are  now  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  who  feel  somewhat  dif- 
ferently from  the  way  they  felt  a  year 
ago  in  regard  to  the  way  our  election 
laws  should  be  framed.  The  switch  in 
the  votes — undoubtedly  sincere — is  sig- 
nificant. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
prevent  any  one  individual  from  hav- 
ing an  undue  Influence  over  a  candidate 
for  election  to  Federal  office.  Certainly 
the  limit  should  be  high  enough  to  dis- 
courage anyone  from  taking  too  active 
a  part  in  terms  of  monetary  influence 
over  a  candidate. 

The  law  now  on  the  statute  books  pro- 
vides a  $5,000  limit  on  the  amount  which 
can  be  given  to  any  one  candidate  or 
committee.  That  provision  is  absolutely 
meaningless,  and  has  resulted  in  a  pro- 
liferation of  committees,  which  often 
takes  on  functions  which,  to  say  the 
least,  are  quite  far-fetched. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  adoption  of 
this  amendment  Is  difficult  to  answer. 
Mr.  President.  However,  in  light  of  the 
temper  of  the  Senate  today,  I  believe  the 
amendment  has  little  chance  of  adop- 
tion at  this  time.  Therefore,  I  shall  not 
request  the  ordering  of  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  of  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  although  if  some  other  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  request  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  on  this  question,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  join  in  the  request. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  am  joined  in  spon- 
soring the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  LongI.  who  has  tak- 
en up  the  cudgels  handled  so  well  last 
year  by  the  late  Senator  Hennings.  under 
whose  sponsorship  the  amendment  of 
last  year  was  adopted. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President- 


Mr.  CAJJNON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  24,  the  Senate  passed  Senate 
bill  2000,  the  Peace  Corps  bill.  On  yes- 
terday, September  14,  the  House  passed 
HJl.  7500,  also  the  Peace  Corps  bill. 

Therefore,  I  now  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  7500. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 


(H.R.  7500)  to  provide  for  a  Peace  Corps 
to  help  the  peoples  of  Interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs 
for  skilled  manpower,  which  was  read 
twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President.  I 
submit  the  following  amendment  to 
House  bill  7500:  Strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  text  of  Senate  bill  2000,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HR.  7500)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendment  to  House  bill  7500.  request 
a  conference  thereon  with  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT.  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Httmph«ey, 
Mr.  Wiley,  and  Mr.  Hickewlooper  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  1961  WRIGHT  MEMORIAL 
TROPHY  AWARDED  TO  SENATOR 
MONRONEY 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President- 


Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roneyI  has  received  a  very  well  de- 
served award,  which  is  commented  on 
In  a  one-paragraph  editorial  published 
today  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
I  now  read  the  editorial  into  the  Record: 
An  Saixtt  CansAont 

The  award  of  the  1961  Wright  Memorial 
Trophy  to  Senator  Monhonet.  of  Oklahoma, 
is  a  merited  recognition  of  his  long  and 
valuable  efforts  In  behalf  of  aviation  safety, 
convenience,  and  progress.  As  chairman  of 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen  .te 
Commerce  Conunlttee  he  has  pressed  for 
many  reforms  and  improvements  In  air  con- 
trol, airport  facilities,  and  commercial  air- 
craft and  equipment.  He  wrote  the  act 
which  created  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
sponsored  Federal  ald-to-alrport  legislation 
and  has  supported  many  other  proposals  that 
have  made  flying  safer  and  have  advanced 
the  cause  of  civil  aviation.  The  National 
Aeronautics  Association  has  made  a  good 
choice  for  this  year's  Wright  Award. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon- 
roney]  Is  chairman,  it  gives  me  great 
pride  and  pleasxire  to  make  this  an- 
nouncement and  to  read  the  editorial 
into  the  Record.    [Applause.] 


1961 
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PREVENTION    OF    CORRUPT    PRAC- 
TICES  IN   FEDERAL  ELECTIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2426)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  willing  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time,  I 
am  willing  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, again.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
favorably  on  another  amendment  to  the 
pending  bilL  As  in  the  other  instances, 
a  similar  amendment  was  adopted  when 
the  Senate  considered  the  elections  bill 
last  year. 

This  amendment  would  establish  an 
overall  limitation  on  contributions  of 
$20,000. 

Under  present  law,  there  is  no  overall 
limitation.  Instead,  there  is  a  limitation 
of  $5,000  per  contribution  to  a  candidate 
or  a  political  committee.  Therefore,  to- 
day, a  person  may  make  as  many  $5,000 
contributions  as  he  desires  as  long  as 
the  recipients  are  dififerent. 

Under  present  law,  a  number  of 
wealthy  families  have  made  enormous 
contributions.  The  1956  investigation 
by  the  Privileges  and  Elections  Subcom- 
mittee revealed  that  members  of  12 
prominent  families  contributed  a  total 
of  $1,153,735  to  candidates  and  political 
committees. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  reports 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  show 
that  in  the  1960  elections.  18  families 
contributed  over  $600,000.  Of  course, 
these  reports  do  not  include  primary 
contributions  or  contributions  to  intra- 
state political  committees.  If  these  con- 
tributions were  included,  it  is  difficult 
to  guess  how  large  the  total  amount 
would  be. 

While  large  contributions  do  not  per 
se  result  in  improper  influence,  they  al- 
ways give  rise  to  suspicions.  No  one 
should  be  allowed  to  have  an  unlimited 
financial  influence  on  our  election  proc- 
ess. The  amount  of  $20,000  is,  in  my 
opinion,  realistic.  Certainly,  if  a  person 
has  a  deep  interest  in  Government,  he 
should  not  be  unduly  hampered  in  his 
efforts  to  support  the  candidacy  of  those 
who  he  believes  will  best  serve.  How- 
ever, the  overriding  pubhc  interest  re- 
quires a  ma-ximum. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this  im- 
portant amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouil  [Mr.  Long]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
printed,  and  there  is  on  Members'  desks, 
a  copy  of  the  amendment  to  the  bill  en- 
titled. "Prohibition  Of  Unreasonable 
Literacy  Requirements." 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  put  into  effect  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Rights  Commission  just  made  on  voting, 
and  would  qualify,  as  to  the  literacy  test, 
every  American  citizen  in  any  State  who 
has  a  sixth  grade  education  or  more. 

I  have  talked  this  question  over  with 
the  majority  leader,  and.  without  com- 
niitting  him  or  myself,  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  based  upon  the  previous 
pattern  in  respect  of  so-called  civil  rights 
measures,  that  if  this  amendment  were 
offered,  a  motion  would  be  made  to  table 
it. 

Also,  as  my  colleague  from  New  York 
IMr.  Keaxing]  vei-y  well  stated  a  mo- 
ment ago,  the  temper  of  the  Senate  is  to 
get  on  with  its  business  very  quickly,  to 
stick  to  the  particular  matters  in  hand, 
and  to  leave  more  extended  controversies 
for  another  day. 

I  would  not  deem  it  proper  to  disadvan- 
tage this  piece  of  legislation,  which  is  so 
critically  important,  its  importance  be- 
ing reflected  by  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  membership  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  whatever  may 
be  the  background  or  sympathy  of  its 
members,  whether  from  the  East,  West, 
North,  or  South,  and  based  on  findings 
which  crj'  out  for  justice  for  every  Ameri- 
can. 

Accordingly.  I  informed  the  majority 
leader,  who  is  always  very  gi-acious.  that 
I  would  make  the  statement  today  that 
on  the  third  Monday  in  January,  when 
Congress  reconvenes,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  take  an  appropriate  measure  on 
the  calendar  and  seek  to  add  to  it  the 
measure  to  which  I  now  have  referred — 
in  other  words,  to  raise  this  issue  at  that 
time  in  the  appropriate  way. 

I  make  this  statement  so  that  Sena- 
tors who  are  deeply  interested  in  this 
question  may  know  about  it.  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that,  obviovisly,  it  is  a  meas- 
ure which  could  not  have  any  effect  until 
the  next  election  succeeding  this  one,  and 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  much  as  we 
may  seek  to  avoid  these  issues,  as  by  mo- 
tions to  table  civil  rights  proposals  made 
by  me  and  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  some  days  ago.  they  cry 
out  for  decision,  when  we  get  a  report  so 
well  documented  and  so  thoroughly 
agreed  upon  as  that  which  the  eminent 
members  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
have  given  us  on  this  matter. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  very  least 
mcasm-e  of  the  agreed-upon  justice 
which  should  be  given,  whether  the  ad- 
ministration does  or  does  not  move  on 
with  its  ov.n  urging,  a  civil  rights  pro- 
gram, or  whether  the  Senate  or  Con- 
gress is  in  the  mood.  All  of  us.  in  the 
main,  have  agreed  time  and  time  again 
that,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  should 
be  assured  for  every  American,  it  is  the 
voting  right.    That  seems  to  be  the  most 


uncontroverted  of  the  so-called  civil 
rights  measures.  It  seems  to  me  the  very 
elementary  measure  recommended  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  avoid 
the  circumvention  of  the  clear  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  should,  at  the 
very  least,  be  passed. 

So  I  shall  expect  to  make  that  move, 
insofar  as  one  Member  of  the  Senate  is 
able  to  do  so,  and  to  give  the  Senate  the 
opportunity  to  deal  with  the  issue  at  a 
veiT  early  date  in  the  new  session,  point- 
ing out  that  I  had  every  desire  and  in- 
tention to  do  so  on  this  bill,  but  I  believe, 
from  the  practical  situation  which  faces 
me,  the  measure  would  be  disadvan- 
taged by  its  being  turned  down  now  on 
a  motion  to  table,  for  reasons  which  are 
entirely  separate  from  and  have  no  re- 
lation to  the  very  high  merit  which  I 
consider  the  prop>osal  to  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  sum- 
mary, I  believe  we  have  a  meaningful 
bill  to  revise  the  election  laws  and  bring 
them  up  to  date  and  in  line  with  cur- 
rent costs  of  elections.  We  have  pro- 
vided for  stronger  reporting  and  dis- 
closure provisions,  to  which  the  public 
are  entitled.  I  believe  the  passage  of 
the  iMll  will  go  a  long  way  toward  keep- 
ing the  public  informed  and  bringing 
the  entire  election  laws  into  proper 
focus  in  light  of  present-day  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ^L\NSFIELD.  I  compliment  and 
commend  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  who 
has  shown  such  skill  and  abihty  in 
handling  the  bill  to  what  I  hope  will  be 
unanimous  passage  in  the  Senate,  and 
for  the  patience  he  has  shown  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
in  the  subcommittee  of  which  he  hap- 
pens to  be  chaii-man.  I  think  this  is  a 
red-letter  day.  and  a  great  bill,  and  that 
a  great  Senator  has  brought  it  to  pas- 
sage in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  very  kind  remarks.  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  very  fine 
work  of  Uie  other  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections, 
Senators  Hickey,  Pkll,  Curtis,  and 
Keating,  who  devoted  so  much  time  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  2426)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  "by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Elections 
Act  of  1961". 
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by  political  committees. 

Repbrts    by    others    than    political 
ccmmittees. 

Rep>rts  by  candidates. 
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aid  to  candidates  or  po- 
commlttees   and   prohibi- 
tlt>n  of  certain  purchases. 

miun  contributions  to  and  ex- 
penditures by  interstate  political 
nxmittees. 
Publication  or  distribution  of  elec- 
tion materials. 


Ti;le  IV— Effective  Date 
Sec.  401.  Effejctive  date  of  titles  I  to  III. 
Definitions 

Sec.  103.  J^  used  in  this  title  and  title  II. 
unless  the  qontext  clearly  indicates  other- 
wise 

( 1 )  The  t^rm  "election"  includes  a  general 
or  special  election,  but  does  not  include  a 
primary  election  or  convention  of  a  political 
party; 

(2)  The  tBrm  "candidate"  means  an  In- 
dividual wb«ne  name  is  presented  at  an  elec- 
tion for  ele<;tion  as  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive In,  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  whether  or 
not  such  individual  is  elected; 

(3)  The  ;erm  "political  committee"  in- 
cludes any  committee,  association,  or  organi- 
zation whicli  accepts  contributions  or  makes 
expenditure  1  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
or  attempting  to  influence  the  election  of 
candidates  ar  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential elecliors  ( 1 )  in  two  or  more  States,  or 
(2)  whethei  or  not  in  more  than  one  State 
if  such  committee,  association,  or  organiza- 
tion (other  than  a  duly  organized  State  or 
local  comm  ttee  of  a  political  party)  is  a 
branch  or  subsidiary  of  a  national  commit- 
tee, association,  or  organization; 

(4)  The  lerm  "contribution"  includes  a 
gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit, 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  or  transfer 
of  funds  between  committees,  and  includes 
a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforcible,  to  make  a  contri- 
bution; 

(6)  The  term  "expenditure"  includes  a 
payment,  dij  trlbution,  loan,  advance,  deposit, 
or  gift,  of  rioney.  or  anything  of  value,  or 
transfer  of  liuids  between  committees,  and 
includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  i  ot  legally  enforcible,  to  make  an 
expenditure; 

(6)  The  tBrm  "person"  includes  an  indi- 
vidual, partaership,  committee,  association, 
corporation,  and  any  other  organization  or 
group  of  per  sons;  and 

(7)  The  tirm  "secretary  of  state"  shall  In- 
clude such  other  official  or  authority  in  any 


State  wherever  an  official  or  authority  other 
than  the  secretary  of  state  is  the  appropri- 
ate State  official  or  authority  to  carry  out 
any  function  vested  in  the  secretary  of  state 
under  this  Act. 

(8)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  any  possession  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

TITLE   n — CAMPAIGN    PRACTICES 

Organization  of  political  committees 

Sac.  201.  (a)  Every  political  committee 
shall  have  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer.  No 
contribution  shall  be  accepted,  and  no  ex- 
penditure made,  by  or  on  liehalf  of  a  po- 
litical committee  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
fluencing an  election  until  such  chairman 
and  treasurer  have  been  chosen.  No  expendi- 
ture shall  be  made  for  or  on  behalf  of  a 
political  committee  without  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Its  chairman  or  treasurer. 

(b)  Every  person  who  receives  a  contribu- 
tion for  a  political  committee  shall,  on  de- 
mand of  the  treasurer,  and  in  any  event 
within  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such 
contribution,  render  to  the  treasurer  a  de- 
tailed account  thereof,  including  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  making  such  con- 
tribution, and  the  date  on  which  received. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  see 
to  it  that  all  contributions  received  by  or 
for  a  political  committee  shall  be  kept  sep- 
arate from  any  personal  funds  and  deposited 
in  a  special  account. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee  to  keep  a  detailed 
and  exact  account  of — 

(1)  all  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee: 

(2)  the  name  and  address  of  every  person 
making  any  such  contribution,  and  the  date 
thereof; 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  committee:  and 

(4)  the  name  and  address  of  every  person 
to  whom  any  such  expenditure  is  made,  and 
the  date  thereof. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating 
the  particulars,  for  every  expenditure  by  or 
on  behalf  of  a  political  committee  exceeding 
•100  in  amount.  The  treasurer  shall  pre- 
serve all  receipted  bills  and  accounts  required 
to  be  kept  by  this  section  for  a  period  of 
two  years  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the 
statement  containing  such  Items. 

Reports  by  political  committees 
Sec  202.  (a)  The  treasvu-er  of  a  political 
committee  shall  file  reports  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  forms  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  him,  and  shall  transmit  a  copy 
of  such  reports  to  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  State  in  which  the  princifxal  office  of 
the  rommlttee  is  located.  Such  reports  shall 
be  filed,  complete  as  of  June  30  and  Decem- 
ber 31  of  each  year,  and  as  of  the  tenth  day 
ne.xt  preceding  the  date  on  which  an  election 
is  to  be  held,  and  as  of  the  thirtieth  day 
following  an  election,  with  respect  to  which 
contributions  were  received  or  expenditures 
made  by  such  committee.  In  each  Instance 
reports  shall  be  filed  not  later  than  the 
third  day  following  the  reporting  date  as 
abo/e  provided.    Each  report  shall  contain — 

(1)  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reporting   period; 

(2)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
who  has  made  a  contribution  to  or  for  such 
committee  in  one  or  more  Items  of  the 
aggregate  amount  or  value,  within  the 
calendar  year,  of  $100  or  more,  together  with 
the  amount  and  date  of  such  contribution; 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the 
term  "contribution",  as  used  herein,  shall 
not  Include  transfers  of  funds  to  or  from 
political  committees  or  candidates; 

(3)  the  total  siun  of  individual  contri- 
butions made  to  or  for  such  committee  dur- 


ing the  calendar  year  and  not  stated  under 
paragraph  (2); 

(4)  the  name  and  address  of  each  politi- 
cal committee  or  candidate  from  which  the 
committee  received  any  transfer  of  funds, 
together  with  the  amounts  and  dates  of  all 
such  transfers; 

(6)  the  total  sum  of  all  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  during  the 
calendar  year; 

(0)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
to  whom  an  expenditure  has  been  made 
by  such  committee  in  one  or  more  items  of 
the  aggregate  amount  or  value,  within  the 
calendar  year,  of  $100  or  more,  and  the 
amount,  date,  and  purpose  of  such  ex- 
penditure; 

(7)  the  total  sum  of  all  expenditures  made 
by  such  committee,  during  the  calendar  year 
and  not  stated  under  paragraph  (6) ; 

(8)  the  name  and  address  of  each  politi- 
cal committee  or  candidate  to  which  the 
committee  made  any  transfer  of  funds,  to- 
gether with  the  amounts  and  dates  of  all 
such  transfers;  and 

(9)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  such  committee  diulng  the  calendar  year. 

(b)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  cumulative  during 
the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  In  an  item 
reported  in  a  previous  report  only  the 
amount  need  be  carried  forward. 

(c)  The  report  required  to  be  filed  as  of 
December  31  shall  cover  the  entire  calendar 
year. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  political  committees 
supporting  candidates  for  Senator,  a  copy 
of  ihe  report  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

(e)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  also  con- 
tain a  list  of  the  names  of  candidates  In 
whose  behalf  contributions  were  received 
or  expenditures  made.  In  the  case  of  polit- 
ical committees  supporting  more  than  one 
candidate  (and  State  and  local  candidates), 
the  amount  of  the  total  expenditures  alloca- 
ble to  each  candidate — 

(1)  shall  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  ex- 
penditures on  behalf  of  each  candidate  for 
printing  and  advertising,  radio  time,  and 
television  time  bears  to  the  total  of  such 
expenditures,  or 

(3)  where  no  expenditures  were  made  for 
Federal  candidates  for  any  of  such  purposes 
there  shall  be  charged  to  each  Federal  can- 
didate an  amount  equal  to  the  full  expendi- 
ture divided  by  the  total  number  of  candi- 
dates. Federal  and  State; 

except  that  expenditures  specifically  desig- 
nated for  an  individual  candidate  shall  be 
charged  to  such  candidate. 
Reports  by  other  than  political  committees 

Sec.  203.  Every  person  (other  than  those 
filing  reports  pursuant  to  section  202)  who 
makes  an  expenditure  or  a  contribution  in 
one  or  more  items  aggregating  $600  or  more 
within  a  calendar  year,  other  than  by  con- 
tribution to  a  political  committee,  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing.  In  two  or  more  States, 
election  of  candidates,  shall  file  with  the 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  a 
form  to  be  prescribed  by  him,  an  itemized 
detailed  report  of  such  expenditures  In  the 
same  manner  as  required  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee  by  section  202,  and 
shall  flle  a  copy  thereof  with  the  secretary 
of  state  for  the  State  In  which  such  expendi- 
tures are  made,  and  in  the  case  of  any  ex- 
penditure in  support  of  a  candidate  for 
United  State  Senator,  shall  file  a  copy  of  the 
report  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Reports  by  candidates 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Every  candidate  for  election 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  including  a 
Resident  Commissioner,  shall  file  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  a 
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form  to  be  prescribed  by  him.  and  every 
candidate  for  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate  shall  flle  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  him, 
reports  of  receipts  and  expenditures  and 
shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  the  State  in  which  the  can- 
didate resides.  Such  reports  shall  be  com- 
plete as  of  the-  tenth  day  next  preceding 
the  date  on  which  an  election  for  the  office 
for  which  he  is  a  candidate  is  to  be  held, 
and  as  of  the  fortieth  day  following  such 
election,  and  In  each  Instance  shall  be  filed 
not  later  than  the  first  day  following  the 
reporting  date.  Buch  reports  shall  contain 
a  correct  and  Itemized  detailed  report  of 
contributions  received  and  expenditures 
made  by  him  in  aid  or  support  of  his  can- 
didacy for  election,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
Influencing  the  result  of  the  election,  in 
the  same  manner  as  required  of  the  treas- 
urer of  a  political  committee  by  section  202, 
including  amounts  expended  from  his  own 
funds. 

(b)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  cumulative,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  in  an  item 
reported  in  a  previous  report,  only  the 
amount  need  be  carried  forward. 

(c)  Every  candidate  shall  enclose  with  his 
first  report  a  statement,  based  upon  the 
records  of  the  proper  State  official,  giving 
the  total  numlXT  of  votes  cast  for  all  candi- 
dates for  the  office  which  the  candidate  seeks 
(or  the  number  of  persons  registered  to 
vote) .  in  the  election  required  to  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  the  computation  under  section 
208(b)(2). 

Formal  requirements  on   filing  reports  and 
ttatements 

Sec.  205.  The  reports  and  statements  re- 
quired by  this  title  to  be  filed  by  a  candi- 
date with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  by  a  treasurer  of  a  pclitical  commit- 
tee, or  by  any  other  person,  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
copies  thereof  required  to  be  ^led  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  with  the  secre- 
taries of  state — 

( 1 )  shall  be  ^■wlfled  by  the  oath  or  af- 
firmation of  the  person  filing  such  report 
or  statement,  taken  before  any  officer  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths; 

(2)  shall  be  deemed  properly  filed  when 
delivered  to  the  specified  recipient,  or  when 
deposited  in  an  established  post  office  with- 
in the  prescribed  time,  duly  stamped,  regis- 
tered, and  properly  addressed,  but  In  the 
event  it  Is  not  received,  a  duplicate  of  such 
report  or  statement  shall  be  promptly  filed 
upon  notice  of  its  nonreceipt  by  the  officer 
with  whom  it  \$  required  to  be  filed;  and 

(3)  a  copy  shall  be  preserved  by  the  per- 
son filing  it  for  a  period  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  filing. 

Duties  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives aftd  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate 
Sec.  206.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 

Secretary  of  the  Senate — 

( 1 )  to  preserve  the  reports  and  state- 
ments filed  under  this  title  for  a  period  of 
six  years  from  the  date  of  receipt; 

(2)  to  make  such  reports  and  statements 
available  for  public  inspection  during  reg- 
ular office  hours; 

(3)  to  make  such  reports  and  statements 
available  for  such  Inspection  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  their  receipt  by  them;  and 

(4)  to  permit  copying  of  any  such  report 
or  statement  by  hand  or  by  duplicating  ma- 
chine, as  requested  by  any  person,  at  the 
expense  of  such  person. 

Duties  cf  secretaries  of  state 

Sec.  207.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state— I 


(1)  to  receive  and  maintain  In  an  orderly 
manner  all  reports  and  statements  required 
by  this  Act  to  be  filed  with  such  clerks; 

(2)  to  maintain  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  public  inspection  for  a  period  of 
six  years  from  the  date  of  receipt; 

(3)  to  make  such  reports  and  statements 
available  for  public  inspection  during  reg- 
ular office  hours; 

(4)  to  make  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion each  report  and  statement  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  its  receipt;  and 

(5)  to  permit  copying  of  any  such  report 
or  statement  by  hand  or  by  duplicating  ma- 
chine, as  requested  by  any  person,  at  the 
exi>ense  of  such  person. 

Limitations  upon  amount  of  expenditures 
Sec.  208.  (a)  A  candidate  for  Senator  or 
Representative  in,  or  Resident  Commissioner 
to,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
campaign  for  election,  shall  not  make  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
he  may  lawfully  make  under  the  pnwlsions 
of  this  title. 

(b)  A  candidate,  in  his  campaign  for  elec- 
tion, may  make  expenditures  up   to — 

( 1 )  the  sum  of  $50,000  if  a  candidate  for 
Senator  or  Representative  at  Large,  or  the 
sum  of  $12,500  if  a  candidate  for  Repre- 
sentative or  Resident  Commissioner;  or 

(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  higher  of  the 
following: 

(A)(1)  the  amount  obtained  by  multi- 
plying 20  cents  by  the  total  number,  not  in 
excess  of  one  million,  of  votes  cast  in  the 
last  general  election  for  all  candidates  for 
the  office  which  the  candidate  seeks,  plus 
(11)  the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying  10 
cents  by  the  total  number  of  such  votes 
in  excess  of  one  million;    or 

(B)(1)  the  amount  obtained  by  multi- 
plying 20  cents  by  the  total  number,  not 
In  excess  of  one  million,  of  persons  registered 
to  vote  in  the  general  election  for  the  office 
which  the  candidate  seeks,  plus  (ii)  tlxe 
amount  obtained  by  multiplying  10  cents 
by  the  total  number  of  such  persons  In  ex- 
cess   of   one    million. 

(c)  Money  expended  by  a  candidate  to 
meet  and  discharge  any  assessment,  fee,  or 
charge  made  or  levied  upon  candidates  toy 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides, 
or  expended  for  his  necessary  personal, 
traveling,  or  subsistence  expenses,  or  for 
stationery,  postage,  writing,  or  printing 
(other  than  for  use  on  blllt>oards  or  in  news- 
papers), for  distributing  letters,  circulars, 
or  posters,  or  for  telegraph  or  telephone 
service,  shall  not  be  Included  in  determining 
whether  his  expenditures  have  exceeded  the 
sum  fixed  by  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  sub- 
division (b)  as  tlxe  limit  of  campaign  ex- 
penses of  a  candidate. 

General  penalties  for  violations 
Sec  209.   (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  Ijoth. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  and  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years. 

Expenses  of  election  contests 

Sec  210.  This  Act  shall  not  limit  or  affect 
the  right  of  any  person  to  msike  contribu- 
tions or  expenditures  for  proper  legal  ex- 
penses In  contesting  the  results  of  an 
election. 

Effect  on  State  laws 

Sec.  211.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
to  annul,  or  to  exempt  any  candidate  from 
complying  with,  the  laws  of  any  State  re- 
lating to  the  nomination  or  election  of  can- 
didates, unless  such  laws  are  directly  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 
.  Provided,  That  the  limitations  on  expendi- 
tures prescribed  in  section  208  shall  super- 
sede any  such  limitations  prescribed  in  State 
laws  wliich  differ  therefrom. 


Partial  invalidity 

Sec.  212.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
and  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Repealing  cluvse 

Sec  213.  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  1925.  and  all  other  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts 
Inconsistent  herewith  are  repealed. 

TITLE  ni — AMENDMENTS  TO  CEIMINAL  COD£ 

Definitions 

Sec  301.       SecUon  591  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"§691.  Definitions 

"When  used  in  sections  597,  599,  602,  608, 
609,  610,  and  612  of  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'election'  includes  a  gen- 
eral, or  special  election,  but  does  not  includ* 
a  primary  election  or  convention  of  a  politi- 
cal i>arty: 

"(2)  The  term  'candidate'  means  an  indi- 
vidual whose  name  is  presented  at  an  elec- 
tion for  election  as  Senator  or  Representative 
In,  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  whether  or  not 
such   indlrldual   is  elected; 

"(3)  The  term  'political  committee'  In- 
cludes any  committee,  association,  or  organ- 
ization which  accepts  contributions  or  makes 
expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
or  attempting  to  influence  the  election  of 
candidates  or  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential electors  (1)  in  two  or  more  States, 
or  (3)  whether  or  not  in  more  than  one 
State  if  such  ccHnmittee,  association,  or  or- 
ganization (other  than  a  duly  organized 
State  or  local  comunlttee  of  a  political  party) 
is  a  branch  or  subsidiary  of  a  national  com- 
mittee,   association,   or   organization; 

"(4)  The  term  'contribution'  includes  a 
gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit, 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  or  transfer 
of  funds  between  committees,  and  Includes 
a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforcible,  to  make  a  contri- 
bution; 

"(5)  The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a 
payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  de- 
posit, or  gift,  of  money,  or  anything  of  value, 
or  transfer  of  funds  between  committees, 
and  Inchides  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  legally  enforcible,  to 
make  an  expenditure; 

"(6)  The  term  'person'  Includes  an  in- 
dividual, partnership,  committee,  association, 
corporation,  and  any  other  organization  or 
group  of  persons; 

"(7)  The  term  'Secretary  of  State"  shall 
include  such  other  official  or  authority  in  any 
State  wherever  an  olBcial  or  authority  other 
than  the  secretary  of  state  is  the  appropriate 
State  official  or  authority  to  carry  out  any 
function  vested  in  the  secretary  of  state 
under  this  Act. 

"(8)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  any  possession 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

Financial  aid  to  candidates  and  prohibition 
of  certain  purchases 

Sec  302.  Section  608  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec  608.  (a)  Whoever,  directly  or  in- 
directly, makes  contributions  in  an  aggregate 
amount  In  excess  of  $5,000  during  any  cal- 
endar year,  or  in  connection  with  any  cam- 
paign for  nomination  or  election,  to  or  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  for  an  elective  Fed- 
eral office,  including  the  offices  of  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  electors,  or  to  or  on  behalf 
of  any  committee  or  other  organization  en- 
gaged in  furthering,  advancing,  or  advocating 
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the  nomination  or  election  of  any  candi- 
date for  any  such  office  or  the  success  of  any 
national  political  party,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  yoars,  on  both. 

"This  8iib8ectlon  shall  not  apply  to  con- 
tributions made  to  or  by  a  State  or  local 
committee  or  other  State  or  local  organiza- 
tion or  to  similar  committees  or  organiza- 
tions in  tl:e  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the 
Commonw<iaJth  of  Puerto  Rico  or  any  pos- 
session of  ttie  United  States. 

"(b)  Whoever  purchases  any  goods,  com- 
modities, alvertislng.  or  articles  of  any  kind 
or  description,  the  proceeds  of  which,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  directly  or  indirectly  inures 
to  the  bent  fit  of  or  fo.  any  candidate  or  any 
political  committee  shall  be  fined  not  vaace 
than  $5,00C  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  Ixith:  Provided,  however,  That  this 
subeection  shall  not  apply  to  the  purchase 
and  sale  b  r  candidates  and  committees  of 
campaign  ;>ins,  buttons,  and  similar  ma- 
terials for  prices  not  exceeding  $5  per  article: 
And  provid'.d  further.  That  nothing  in  this 
subeection  iihall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
purchase  fiom  any  political  committee  of 
any  goods,  commodities,  advertising,  or  ar- 
ticles sold  }y  such  political  committees  on 
a  nonprofit  basis,  nor  shall  it  interfere  with 
the  usual  a  id  known  business,  trade,  or  pro- 
fession of  a.iy  candidate. 

"(c)  In  all  cases  of  violations  of  this  sec- 
tion by  any  person  other  than  an  individual, 
any  officer,  lirector,  or  managing  head  there- 
of who  corsents  to  such  violation,  shall  be 


punished  at, 


Effectif) 
Sec.  401 
ments  madd 
January  1, 
of  this  Act 
and  expenditure 
but   nothlnj 
person  fronr 
required  under 
date  of  ena<:tment 


herein  provided.' 


MAXIMUM      X>NTRIBUTIONS     TO     AND     XXPBNDI- 
TURES     BY    ^NTIESTATE    POLmCAL    COMMITmCS 

The   first   paragraph   of   section 

18   of  the   United  States  Code 

to  read  as  follows ; 

poliljical  conrunittee  operating  In  two 

shall   receive  contributions 

e^^ndltures  in  any  calendar  year 

greater   than  the  amoiint  ob- 

n^ultiplying  20  cents  by  the  hl^- 

of  voters  casting  votes  for  all 

:or  the  office  of  Presidential  elec- 

one  of  the  last  three  elections 


Sec.    303 
609    Of    titlfc 
is  amended 

"No 
or    more 
or  make 
in   amount!  \ 
tained  by 
est   numt>ei 
candidates 
tor   in   any 
for  that  oflke 

Publica,  ion  or  distribution  of  election 
materials 
Sec.   304.  Section   613   of   title   18   of   the 
United  Sta  es  Code  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  word  "names"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears there  n  the  words  "and  addresses  ' 

TirLX    IV EITECTIVE    DATS 


date  of    titles   I   to  III 
Titles  I  and  II  and  the  amend- 
by  title  III  shall  take  effect  on 
1962,  except  that  the  provisions 
shall  not  apply  to  contributions 
made  prior  to  such  date; 
in   this   Act   shall   relieve   any 
filing  any  statements  or  reports 
the  law  in  force  prior  to  the 
of  this  Act. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsicier  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  la  r  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CA] 
unanimou! 
2426  >  bep 

The  PR; 


INON.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

I  consent    that    the    bill    (S. 

inted  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

5IDING  OFFICER.    Without 


objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  VOLUNTARY 
PENSION  PLANS  BY  SELF-EM- 
PLOYED INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President. 
I  am  glad  t  a  see  a  bill,  Calendar  No.  973, 


H.R.  10,  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  allow  self-employed  persons 
a  tax  postponement  on  soma  of  the 
money  they  contribute  to  retirement 
plans. 

This  measure  would  correct  a  long- 
standing inequity  in  our  tax  structure 
whereby  small  shopkeepers,  country  doc- 
tors, fanners,  and  other  self-employed 
individuals  are  denied  the  same  treat- 
ment accorded  the  high-salaried  execu- 
tives of  our  largest  corporations. 

In  1942  Congres.s  wisely  enacted  legis- 
lation designed  to  spur  the  growth  of 
private  pension  plans.  That  legislation 
provided  amounts  contributed  by  an  em- 
ployer to  an  employee's  retirement  fund 
would  not  be  subject  to  our  Federal  in- 
come tax  until  the  money  was  actually 
paid  out  to  the  employee  upon  retire- 
ment. The  advantage  here,  of  course,  is 
that  most  employees,  after  retirement, 
are  in  a  lower  tax  bracket  than  when 
they  are  working. 

Unfortunately.  Congress  failed  to  ex- 
tend this  some  tax  treatment  to  the  self- 
employed.  As  a  consequence,  large  cor- 
porations, seeking  to  retain  the  services 
of  their  top  executives,  have  availed 
themselves — and  rightfully  so — of  this 
tax  provision.  But  a  similar  opportunity 
is  denied  the  New  England  fisherman, 
the  Western  rancher,  the  Southern  tim- 
ber operator,  and  the  Midwestern 
farmer,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
dentist. 

Ironically,  under  present  law.  an  em- 
ployer may  institute  and  finance  a  re- 
tirement plan  for  his  employees,  yet  be 
barred  from  receiving  the  same  retire- 
ment privileges  himself. 

As  reported  from  committee,  H.R.  10 
limits  the  maximum  amount  that  would 
be  tax  deductible  each  year  to  $1,750.  a 
relatively  modest  sum.  An  individual 
would  be  permitted  to  deduct  100  per- 
cent of  the  first  $1,000  contributed  and 
50  percent  of  an  additional  $1.500— the 
annual  ceiling  on  each  contribution  be- 
ing 10  percent  of  a  person's  earned  in- 
come, up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,500. 

This  bill  would  serve  the  national  pur- 
pose by  encouraging  more  people  to  pro- 
vide for  their  old  age. 

At  the  present  time,  some  87  percent 
of  our  working  force,  or  about  58.4 
million  person.s,  are  covered  by  social 
security.  The  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance program  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant pieces  of  legislation  ever  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  but  it  is  not  intended 
to  provide  more  than  the  minimum 
benefits  necessary  for  a  subsistence  stan- 
dai-d  of  living. 

If  our  senior  citizens  would  spend 
their  golden  years  in  an  environment 
comparable  to  that  of  their  productive 
years,  they  must  supplement  their  social 
security  payments  with  other  retirement 
income. 

H.R.  10  would  provide  an  incentive  for 
self-employed  persons  to  establish  re- 
tirement funds  not  only  for  themselves 
but  also  for  their  employees.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  the  bills  require- 
ment that.  In  order  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  be  tax  deductible,  self-employed 
persons  establishing  retirement  plans  for 
themselves  must  also  cover  all  i-egular 
full-time  employees  with  more  than  3 
years'  service. 


Estimates  place  the  total  number  of 
self-employed  persons  and  their  em- 
ployees at  approximately  20  million. 
This  bill  would  go  a  long  way  toward  en- 
couraging this  key  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation to  plan  for  its  own  retirement, 
rather  than  shift  the  responsibility  to 
the  Oovernment  or  relatives.  It  would 
be  particularly  helpful  in  enabling  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  lawyers  to  plan  their 
retirement. 

Another  advantage  of  this  legislation 
is  that  it  would  serve  to  strengthen 
small  business  in  this  country  by  mak- 
ing self-employment  more  attractive 
than  at  present,  compared  to  employ- 
ment with  a  corporation.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  well  aware,  a  small  business 
community  that  is  strong  and  healthy 
is  one  of  the  greatest  spurs  to  a  dynamic. 
thriving  national  economy. 

Finally,  I  would  ask  Senators  to  con- 
sider the  national  defense  aspects  of 
this  measure.  Recent  International  de- 
velopments have  emphasized  the  need 
for  skilled  manpower,  for  scientists  and 
engineers. 

H.R.  10  would  encourage  our  engi- 
neers and  scientists  to  achieve  a  degree 
of  self-reliance  that  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  fullest  development  of  their 
technical  competence.  For  example,  the 
self-employed  computer  expert  who  is 
free  of  concern  about  retirement  Is  more 
hkely  to  achieve  his  full  potential  and 
contribute  more  to  the  technological 
progress  of  this  country  than  the  man 
bogged  down  by  worries  about  personal 
security. 

The  scientist  or  engineer  who  feels 
that  his  retirement  privileges  are  equal, 
whether  he  joins  a  large  corporation  or 
strikes  out  for  himself,  will  choose  the 
outlet  likely  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
talents  and  give  him  the  greatest  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action. 

Because  the  self-employed  consultant 
Is  playing  an  ever-increasing  role  in 
certain  research  and  development 
phases  of  our  defense  program.  It  is  vital 
to  our  interests  that  we  encourage  a 
strong,  creative  engineering  and  scien- 
tific consulting  force  in  this  country. 
Both  Government  and  private  industry 
have  found  that  the  judicious  use  of  such 
consultants  can  save  time  and  money 
and  bring  faster  results. 

Moreover,  the  use  of  consultants  along 
the  lines  indicated  has  the  all-impor- 
tant advantage  of  promoting  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  the  scarce  skills 
which  plague  certain  parts  of  our  de- 
fense effort. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  H.R.  10  has  received  strong  back- 
ing from  private  industry  and  glowing 
support  among  Meml>ers  of  Congress. 

It  is  a  bill  embodying  a  principle  which 
other  countries,  notably  Canada  and 
Great  Britain,  have  recognized  for  yeais. 

It  is  a  bill  that  will  help  bolster  our 
national  economy  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  our  defense  against  the 
threat  of  Communist  aggression. 

It  is  a  bill  that  would  extend  to  the 
self-employed  nothing  more,  nothing 
less,  than  simple  Justice. 

It  is  a  bill  that  deserves  the  approval 
of  Congress  at  this  session. 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S. 
902)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

liie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses :  agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
PoAGE,  Mr.  Gathincs,  Mr.  Abbitt,  Mr. 
Belcher,  and  Mr.  Teague  of  California 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8762)  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  Increase  the  amount  avail- 
able for  regular  business  loans  there- 
under. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  9033) 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Passman,  Mr. 
Gary,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Taber,  and  Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Arieona  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  insisted  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8302)  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  fur- 
ther conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Sheppard,  Mr. 
SiKES.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr. 
Taber  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  7500)  to 
provide  for  a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the 
peoples  of  interested  countries  and  areas 
in  meeting  their  needs  for  skilled  man- 
power, In  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


ELECTIONS    IN    THE    DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  851,  H.R.  8444. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
(H.R.  8444)  to  amend  the  Act  of  August 
12,  1955.  relating  to  elections  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the   enacting  clause  and   insert: 

That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate 
the  election  of  delegates  representing  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  national  political 
conventions,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  12,  1955  (69  Stat.  699;  title  I, 
ch.  11,  D.C.  Code,  1951  ed.),  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  first  section  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  word  "Tliat"  the  words 
"in  the  District  of  Columbia  three  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2  is  amended 
(a)  by  striking  "elector"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "voter";  (b)  by  striking  "and 
who  has  resided  in  the  District  continuously 
since  the  beginning  of  the  one-year  period 
ending  on  the  day  of  the  next  election,  or, 
if  such  period  has  not  t>egun.  resides  in  the 
District";  (c)  by  striking  from  clause  (B) 
"twenty-one"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"eighteen";  (d)  by  striking  "and  (D)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(D)";  and  (e)  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
(E)  who.  for  the  purpose  of  voting  in  an 
election  under  this  Act,  has  resided  in  the 
District  for  the  twelve-month  period  ending 
on  the  day  of  such  election." 

(3)  Section  3  is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  said  Commissioners  shall  from  time  to 
time  designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Board." 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  "an  elector"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a  voter". 

(5)  Section  5(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
from  paragraph  ( 1 )  the  word  "permanent" 
and  by  striking  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"(3)  provide  for  recording  and  counting 
votes  by  means  of  ballots  or  machines  or 
both  and  not  less  than  five  days  before  each 
election  held  pursuant  to  this  Act.  publish 
in  one  or  more  newspapers  of  general  cir- 
culation in  the  District  a  copy  of  the  official 
ballot  to  be  used  in  any  such  election;". 

(6)  Section  5  is  amended  (a)  by  striking 
from  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
"The  Board,  and  persons  authorized  by  it" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Each  member 
of  the  Board  and  persohs  authorized  by  the 
Board",  and  (b)  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  including, 
without  limitation,  a  regulation  permitting 
qualified  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
in  any  election  held  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
to  register  at  times  when  such  persons  are 
temporarily  absent  from  the  District  or  in 
the  case  of  persons  not  absent  from  the 
District  but  who  are  physically  unable  to 
appear  personally  at  an  official  registration 
place,  to  register  in  the  manner  prescribed  in 
such  regulation:  Provided.  That  the  Board 
shall  accept  as  evidence  of  registration  any 
Federal  post  card  application  for  an  ab- 
sentee ballot  prescribed  in  section  204  of  the 
Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  (69 
Stat.  584)  when  such  application  is  duly  ex- 
ecuted and  filed  with  the  Board  by  any  per- 
son included  within  the  categories  referred 
to  in  clause  (1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  section 
101  of  such  Act." 

(7)  Section  6  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  adopt  and  use  a 
seal." 


(8)  Section  7(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  No  person  shall  vote  in  any 
election  in  the  District  unless  he  is  a  quali- 
fied voter  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  he  registers  in  the  District 
during  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  elec- 
tion is  to  be  held." 

(9)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  7(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  "elector"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "voter". 

(10)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  7(b)  of 
such  Act  is  hereby  stricken. 

(11)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  7(b)  is  re- 
numbered as  paragraph  (2)  and  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  he  executes  a  registration  affidavit  by 
signatiu'e  or  mark  (unless  prevented  by 
physical  disability)  on  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  Board  pursuant  to  subsection  (c), 
showing  that  he  meets  each  of  the  require- 
ments specified  in  section  2(2)  for  a  quali- 
fied voter  and,  if  he  desires  to  vote  in  a 
party  election,  such  form  shall  show  his  po- 
litical party  affiliation:  Provided,  That  any 
person  included  within  the  categories  re- 
ferred to  in  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of 
section  101  of  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance 
Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  684)  may,  for  the  piu-- 
pose  of  voting  in  any  election  under  this 
Act,  meet  the  registration  requirement  of 
this  subsection  by  duly  executing  and  filing 
with  the  Board  a  Federal  post  card  applica- 
tion as  prescribed  in  the  Federal  Voting  As- 
sistance Act  of  1955:  Provided  further.  That 
such  person  shall  not  be  required  to  show 
his  political  party  affiliation  on  such  appli- 
cation unless  he  desires  to  vote  in  a  polit- 
ical party  election." 

(12)  Section  7(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
"(b)(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(b)(2)". 

(13)  Section  7(d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  The  Board  shall,  during  each  presi- 
dential election  year,  keep  a  central  registra- 
tion office  open  from  January  1  until  forty- 
five  days  before  the  presidential  election 
except  for  the  forty-five  day  period  which 
ends  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May.  The  Board 
is  authorized  in  its  discretion  to  close  such 
office  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays. 
The  Board  shall  also  provide  for  registration 
at  such  other  places  and  at  such  times  as 
the  Board  deems  appropriate.  While  the 
registry  is  open,  any  person  may  apply  for 
a  registration  or  for  a  change  in  his  regis- 
tration." 

(14)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  7  is 
amended  by  striking  "elector"  wherever  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"voter". 

(15)  Section  8(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
"Candidates  for  office  participating  in  an 
election"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Can- 
didates for  office  in  a  political  party  partici- 
pating in  a  party  election". 

(16)  Section  8(b)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "elected  office"  the  words  "in 
a  political  party"  and  by  striking  "elector" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "voter". 

(17)  Section  8  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 

"(d)  The  duly  authorized  committee  of  a 
political  party  (1)  whose  candidates  for 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  Pr*«<ident  of 
the  United  States  have  been  on  lEhe  ballot 
in  five  or  more  of  the  States  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding presidential  election,  or  (2)  which 
presents  to  the  Board  a  petition  nominat- 
ing the  appropriate  number  of  candidates 
for  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President 
signed  by  at  least  5  per  centum  of  the  reg- 
istered qualified  voters  of  the  District  as  of 
July  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  election  is 
to  be  held  may  submit  to  the  Board  nomi- 
nations of  its  candidates  for  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  names  of  the  candidates  of 
the   political    party   for  President   and   Vice 
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by  petition  or  otherwise,  shall 


be  accepted  b|r  the  Board  unless  the  same  be 
submitted  In  writing  to  the  Board.  A  nom- 
ination by  p<itltlon  shall  be  submitted  Au 


other    nominations    shall    be 

-      or   before   September    1    next 

preceding  the  date  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion In  accor  lance  with  this  Act  and  regu- 
lations promilgated  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(e)  The  nimes  of  the  candidates  of  each 
political  part/  for  President  and  Vice  I*resl- 
dent  shall  be  placed  on  the  ballot  under  the 
title  and  device,  If  any,  of  that  party  as 
designated  bi  the  duly  authorized  commit- 
tee of  the  organization  recognized  by  the 
national  conimittee  of  that  party  as  the 
official  organisation  of  that  party  In  the  Dis- 
trict or  as  designated  by  the  appropriate 
committee  oil  a  party  qualifying  by  petition 
under  subeeotlon  (d)  of  this  section.  The 
form  of  the  [ballot  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Board;  rrovided,  That  the  position  on 
the  ballot  of  names  of  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vlc»  President  shall  be  determined 
by  lot:  Proviied  further,  That  the  names  of 
persons  nomJ  nated  a«  candidates  for  electors 
of  President  and  Vice  President  shall  not 
appear  on  tie  ballot.  A  vote  for  any  of 
such  Candida  tec  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident shall  b»  a  vote  for  the  electors  of  the 
political  party  by  which  such  candidates 
were  nomlna\ed  and  whose  names  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Board  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (d)  or  this  section. 

"(f)  No  pe  -son  may  be  elected  to  the  office 
of  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President 
pursuant  to  this  Act  unless  (1)  he  Is  a 
registered  vo:er  in  the  DUtrlct  and  (2)  he 
has  been  a  b  jna  fide  resident  of  the  DUtrlct 
for  a  period  )f  three  years  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  dite  of  the  presidential  election. 
Each  person  elected  as  elector  of  President 
and  Vice  President  shall.  In  the  presence  of 
the  Board,  take  an  oath  or  solemnly  afBrm 
that  he  wlU  vote  for  the  candidates  of  the 
party  he  hai  been  nominated  to  represent, 
and  it  shall  I  e  his  duty  to  vote  In  such  man- 
ner in  the  el(  ctoral  college. 

"(g)  The  Board  shall  certify  In  writing 
to  the  Board  af  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Col\mibia  the  resxUts  of  each  election  of 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
The  Board  ol  Commissioners,  after  receiving 
such  certlflcntlon,  shall,  without  delay,  ex- 
amine the  Slime  and  ascertain  the  electors 
chosen  and  riake  known  the  same  by  proc- 
lamation and  cause  notice  of  his  election  to 
be  transmitted  to  each  elector.  The  Board 
of  Commlssic  ners  shall  also  cause  such  num- 
ber of  lists  cf  names  of  electors  duly  made 
and  certified  to  be  delivered  to  the  elec- 
tors as  may  je  required  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress In  thai  respect  on  or  before  the  day 
appointed  for  their  meeting. 

"(h)  The  jlectors  chosen  In  the  District 
for  the  electlDn  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  meet  and  give  their  votes  at  Wash- 
ington, Dlstilct  of  Columbia,  on  the  day 
determined  liy  the  Congress  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

"(1)  Such  (lectors  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
compensatlor   for  their  services." 

(18)  Substection  (a)  of  section  9  Is 
amended  by  litriking  the  second  sentence. 

(19)  Subsjctlon  (b)  of  section  9  Is 
amended  by  striking  "ballot"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  there<  f  "vote"  and  by  Inserting  after 
the  word  "Icniated"  a  colon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided.  That  the  Board  shall  by  reg- 
ulation permit  voting  for  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  by  any  registered 
voter  who  U  absent  from  the  District  or 
who.  because  of  his  physical  condition,  is 
unable  to  vote  In  person  at  the  polling  place 
In  hU  voting  precinct  on  election  day". 

(20)  Subsenion  (e)  of  section  0  is 
amended  by  i  trlklng  "municipal  ooxu-t  of  the 
District"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "mu- 
nicipal court  for  the  District". 


(21)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  9  Is 
amended  by  striking  "qualified  elector"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "registered  Toter". 

(22)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  9  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  No  person  shall  vote  more  than  once 
In  any  election,  nor  shall  any  person  vote  In 
an  election  held  by  a  political  party  other 
than  that  of  which  he  has  declared  himself 
to  be  a  member." 

(23)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  10  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  beginning 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
election  of  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  In  November  of  each 
presidential  election  year." 

(24)  Strike  so  much  of  the  third  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  10,  as  amended, 
as  reads  "Any  such  election"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "All  elections  referred  to  In  this 
subsection". 

(25)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  10  U 
amended  by  striking  "said  election"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof   "such   elections". 

(26)  Section  (d)  of  section  10  U  amended 
by  striking  "dies"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "dies,  resigns,  or  becomes  unable  to  serve", 
and  by  striking  "local  committee"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "party  committee: 
Provided,  That  such  successor  shall  have  the 
qualifications  required  by  this  Act  for  such 
office". 

(27)  Section  10  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  In  the  event  that  any  person  nomi- 
nated for  any  office  pursuant  to  this  Act  dies, 
resigns,  or  becomes  unable  to  run,  his  suc- 
cessor shall  be  chosen  pursuant  to  the  rules 
of  the  duly  authorized  party  conunittee: 
Provided.  That  such  successor  shall  have  the 
qualifications  required  by  this  Act  for  such 
office." 

(28)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  11  is 
amended  by  striking  "electors"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "voters". 

(29)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  13  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "a  can- 
didate for"  the  words  "elector  of  President 
and  Vice  President". 

(30)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  13  is 
amended  by  striking  "any  national  commit- 
teeman" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "any 
elector,  national  committeeman". 

(31)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  13  Is 
amended  by  striking  from  the  first  sentence 
thereof  "the  election"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "an  election". 

(32)  Section  14  Is  amended  (a)  by  strik- 
ing from  the  first  sentence  thereof  "If  em- 
ployed In  the  counting  of  votes  In  such  elec- 
tions" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "If 
employed  In  the  counting  of  votes  In  any 
election  held  pursuant  to  this  Act  know- 
ingly" and  (b)  by  in-«crting  the  word  "know- 
ingly" Immediately  before  the  words  "make 
any  expenditure'". 

(33)  The  tiUe  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "An  Act  to  regtilate  the  election  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  electors  of  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
of  delegates  representing  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  national  political  conventions, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  term  "State"  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  term  "executives  of  each  State"  shaU 
be  deemed  to  Include  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Coliimbla  wherever 
such  terms  appear  in  chapter  I  of  title  3, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  Por  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1955  (69  SUt.  684) ,  the 
word  "State"  shaU  be  deemed  to  Include  the 
District  of  Colxmibia. 

Sec.  3.  The  second  paragraph  of  section  7 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  AlcohoUc  Bever- 
age Control  Act.  as  amended  (sec.  26-107, 
DC.  Code,  1951  ed).  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  the  following  new 


sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  Commissioners  shall 
not  authorize  the  sale  by  any  licensee,  other 
than  the  holder  of  a  retaUerl  license,  class 
E,  of  any  beverages  on  the  day  of  the  presi- 
dential election  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
diulng  the  hours  when  the  polls  are  open, 
and  any  such  sales  are  hereby  prohibited." 

The  amendment  was  a^rreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


REGIONAL  AGENCY  FOR  CONTROL 
OP  WATER  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES OF  THE  DELAWARE 
RIVER  BASIN 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfln- 
ished  business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  968,  S.  856. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chkf  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  856)  to 
create  a  regional  agency  by  intergovern- 
mental compact  for  the  planning,  con- 
servation. Utilization,  development, 
management,  and  control  of  the  water 
and  related  natural  resources  of  the 
Delaware  River  Basin,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation,  reduction  of  flood 
damage,  regulation  of  water  quality, 
control  of  pollution,  development  of 
water  supply,  hydroelectric  energy,  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat,  and  public  recre- 
ational facilities,  and  other  purposes, 
and  defining  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  such  agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  68,  after  line  19.  to  strike  out : 

PAST    U 

Article  15 
Repealer 

15.1  All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  incon- 
sistent with  any  provision  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  amended  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Effectuation  by  the  President 

15.2  The  President  is  authorized  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper. 
In  hU  discretion,  to  effectuate  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Compact  and  the  Initial  organ- 
ization and  operation  of  the  commission 
thereunder. 

Effective  Date 

15.3  This  Act  shall  take  effect  Immediately. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

PAST   n 

Article  IS 
Reservations 

15.1  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  reserved 
to  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  Section  1.4  of 
the  Compact,  the  consent  to  and  participa- 
tion In  the  Compact  by  the  United  States  is 
subject  to  the  following  conditions  and 
reservations : 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Compact  the  Delaware 
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River  Basin  Commission  shall  not  undertake 
any  project  (as  defined  in  such  compact), 
other  than  a  project  for  which  State  sup- 
plied funds  only  will  be  used,  beyond  the 
planning  stage  until — 

(1)  such  Commission  has  submitted  to 
the  Congress  such  complete  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  such  project  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  an  engineering  evaluation  of  such 
project,  including — 

(A)  where  the  project  will  serve  more 
than  one  purpose,  an  allocation  of  costs 
among  the  purposes  served  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  ratio  of  benefits  to  costs  for 
each  such  purpose, 

(B)  an  apportionment  of  costs  among  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  project.  Including  the 
portion  of  the  cosu  to  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Ooverament  and  by  State  and  local 
governments,  and 

(C)  a  proposal  for  financing  the  project, 
including  the  terms  of  any  proposed  bonds 
or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  to  be 
used  for  such  purpose:  and 

(2)  such  project  has  been  authorized  by 
Act  of  Congre$s. 

(b)  No  provision  of  Section  3.7  of  the 
Compact  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  Impose  any  charge  for  water 
withdrawals  or  c'lversions  from  the  Basin 
if  such  withdrawals  or  diversions  could 
lawfully  have  been  made  without  charge  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  Compact;  or  to  im- 
pose any  charges  with  respect  to  conxmer- 
clal  navigation  within  the  Basin,  jurisdiction 
over  which  is  reserved  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: Proflded,  That  this  paragraph 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  Incon- 
sistent with  Section   1.4  of  this  Compact. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  the  Compact 
shall  be  deemed  to  restrict  the  executive 
powers  of  the  President  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Article  2.  section  2.2  of  the  Compact,  the 
member  of  the  conimisslon  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  alter- 
nate shall  ser%e  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President. 

(e)  Nothing  contained  in  the  Compact 
shall  be  construed  as  Impairing  or  In  any 
manner  affecting  the  applicability  to  all 
Federal  funds  budgeted  and  appropriated 
for  use  by  the  Commission,  or  such  author- 
ity over  budgetary  and  appropriation  mat- 
ters as  the  President  and  Congress  may 
have  with  respect  to  agencies  In  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Federal  Gtovernment. 

(f)  Except  to  the  same  extent  that  State 
bonds  are  or  may  continue  to  be  free  or 
exempt  from  Federal  taxation  under  the  In- 
ternal revenue  laws  of  the  United  States, 
nothing  contained  in  the  Compact  shall  he 
construed  as  freeing  or  exempting  from 
internal  revenue  taxation  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  any  bonds  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission, their  transfer,  or  the  Income  there- 
from (including  any  profits  made  on  the 
sale  thereon). 

(g)  Nothing  contained  In  the  Compact 
shall  be  construed  to  obligate  the  United 
States  legally  or  morally  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal or  Intereit  on  any  bonds  issued  by  the 
Delaware  Rivet  Basin  Commission. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  tlic  provisions  of 
section  11.5  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
Compact,  the  furnishing  of  technical  serv- 
ices to  the  Commission  by  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  pledged  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  respective  agencies  shall  from  time 
to  time  agree  thereto  or  to  the  extent  that 
the  President  may  from  time  to  time  direct 
such  agencies  to  perform  such  services  for 
the  Commission.  Nothing  in  the  Compact 
shall  be  deemed  to  require  the  United  States 
to  furnish  administrative  services  or  facil- 
ities for  carrying  out  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission except  to  the  extent  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct- 


(1)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In  the  con- 
struction, alteration  or  repair.  Including 
painting  and  decorating,  of  projects,  buUd- 
Ings  and  works  which  are  undertaken  by  the 
Commission  or  are  financially  assisted  by  it, 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  so  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5 ) , 
and  every  such  employee  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all 
hours  worked  in  any  workweek  in  excess  of 
eight  hours  In  any  workday  or  forty  hours 
in  any  workweek,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  pro- 
vision stating  the  minimum  wages  thus  de- 
termined and  the  requirement  that  overtime 
be  paid  as  above  provided  shall  be  set  out 
in  each  project  advertisement  for  bids  and 
In  each  bid  proposal  form  and  stiall  be  made 
a  part  of  the  contract  covering  the  project. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  re- 
spect to  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  provi- 
sion, the  supervisory.  Investigatory,  and  other 
authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960  (15 
F.R.  3176,  64  Stat.  1267.  5  U.S.C.  133z-15), 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended:  40  V£.C. 
276(c)). 

(j)  Contracts  for  the  manufacture  or  fur- 
nishing of  materials,  supplies,  articles,  and 
equipment  with  the  Commission  which  are 
in  excess  of  $10,000  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con- 
tracts Act  (41  use.  35  et  seq.) . 

(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
or  in  the  Compact  shall  be  construed  as 
superseding  or  limiting  the  functions,  under 
any  other  law,  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  or  of  any  other  offi- 
cer or  agency  of  the  United  States,  relating 
to  water  pollution:  Provided.  That  the  exer- 
cise of  such  functions  shall  not  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  to  control, 
prevent,  or  abate  water  pollution. 

( 1 )  The  provisions  of  section  8.4  of  Article 
8  of  the  of  the  Compact  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  faculties  operated  pur- 
suant to  any  other  Federal  law. 

(m)  For  purposes  of  the  Act  of  June  25, 
1948.  62  Stat.  982,  as  amended  (Title  28, 
U.S.  Code,  chapter  171.  and  sections  1346(b) 
and  240(b))  and  the  Act  of  March  3,  1887, 
24  Stat.  505,  as  amended  (Title  28,  U.S. 
Code,  sections  1402.  1491,  1496,  1501,  1603. 
2071.  2072,  2411,  2412,  2501),  and  the  Act 
of  June  11.  1946.  60  Stat.  237,  as  amended 
(Title  5.  U.S.  Code,  sections  1001  and  1011, 
Title  50  App.  U.S.  Code,  section  1900),  the 
Commission  shall  not  be  considered  a  Fed- 
eral agency. 

( n )  The  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Commission  (other  than  the  United  States 
member,  alternate  United  States  member, 
and  advisors,  and  personnel  employed  by 
the  United  States  member  under  direct  Fed- 
eral appropriation)  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be,  for  any  purpose,  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  or  to  become  entitled  at 
any  time  by  reason  of  emplo3mient  by  the 
Commission  to  any  compensation  or  benefit 
payable  or  made  available  by  the  United 
States  solely  and  directly  to  its  officers  or 
employees. 

(o)  Neither  the  Comf>act  nor  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  enlarge  the  authority 
of  any  Federal  agency  other  than  the  Com- 
mission to  participate  In  or  to  provide  funds 
for  project,  or  activities  in  the  Delaware 
River  Basin. 

(p)  The  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  original  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  or 
controversies  arising  under  the  Compact, 
and  this  Act  and  any  case  or  controversy  so 
arising  initiated  In  a  State  Court  shall  be 


removable  to  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  in  the  manner  provided  by 
!  1446,  Title  28  U.S.C.  Nothing  contained 
in  the  Compcu:t  or  elsewhere  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  a  waiver  by  the  United 
States  of  Its  Immxinlty  from  suit. 

(q)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved.  The 
right  Is  hereby  reserved  to  the  Congress  or 
any  of  Its  standing  committees  to  require  the 
disclosure  and  furnishing  of  such  informa- 
tion and  data  by  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Compact  Commission  as  Is  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Congress  or  any  such  com- 
mittee. 

(r)  The  provisions  of  section  2.4  and  2.6 
of  Article  2  of  the  Compact  notwithstand- 
ing, the  member  and  alternate  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  advisor  there 
referred  to  may  be  paid  compensation  by 
the  United  States,  such  compensation  to  be 
fixed  by  the  President  at  the  rates  which 
he  shall  deem  to  prevail  in  respect  to  com- 
parable officers  In  the  executive  branch. 

(s)  1.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or 
in  the  Compact  shall  impair  or  affect  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  United  States 
or  any  of  Its  powers,  rights,  functions,  or 
jurisdiction  under  other  existing  or  future 
legislation  in  and  over  the  area  or  waters 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  Compact  In- 
cluding projects  of  the  Commission:  Pro- 
vided, That  whenever  a  comprehensive  plan, 
or  any  part  or  revision  thereof,  has  been 
adopted  with  the  concurrence  of  the  mem- 
ber appointed  by  the  President,  the  exercise 
of  any  powers  conferred  by  law  on  any  of- 
ficer, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  water  and  related  land 
resources  In  the  Delaware  River  Basin  shall 
not  substantially  conflict  with  any  such  por- 
tion of  such  comprehensive  plan  and  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  3.8  and  Article  11  of  the 
Compact  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  avoid  such  substantial  conflict: 
Provided  further.  That  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent shall  find  and  determine  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  so  requires,  he  may  suspend, 
modify,  or  delete  any  provision  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  to  the  extent  that  it  affects 
the  exercise  of  any  powers,  rights,  functions, 
or  jurisdiction  conferred  by  law  on  any  of- 
ficer, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  other  than  the  Conunlssion.  Such 
action  shall  be  taken  by  Executive  order  in 
which  such  finding  and  determination  shall 
be  set  forth. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  1  here- 
of, concurrence  by  the  member  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  be  presumed  unless  with- 
in 60  days  after  notice  to  him  of  adoption 
of  the  comprehensive  plan,  or  any  part  or 
revision  thereof,  he  shall  file  with  the  Com- 
mission notice  of  his  nonconciurence.  Each 
concurrence  of  the  member  appointed  by 
the  President  In  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  or  any  part  or  revision 
thereof  may  be  withdrawn  by  notice  filed 
with  the  Commission  at  any  time  between 
the  first  and  sixtieth  day  of  the  sixth  year 
after  the  Initial  adoption  of  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  and  of  every  sixth  year  thereafter. 

(t)  In  the  event  that  any  phrase,  clause, 
sentence  or  provision  of  Section  1.4  of  Ar- 
ticle 1  of  the  Compact.  Is  declared  to  be  un- 
constitutional under  the  constitution  of  any 
of  the  signatory  parties,  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  signatory  party,  agency  or 
person  Is  held  Invalid  by  a  court  of  last  re- 
sort of  competent  jurisdiction,  the  United 
States  shall  cease  to  be  a  party  to  the  Com- 
pact, except  to  the  extent  that  the  Presi- 
dent deems  remaining  a  party  necessary  and 
proper  to  protect  the  national  Interest,  and 
shall  cease  to  be  bound  by  the  terms  thereof. 

(u)  All  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby 
amended  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  however,  That  no  act 
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modifying  or  amending  any  Ped- 


Effectuation 

\52  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper,  la  his  discretion,  to  effectuate  the 
Compact  ind  the  initial  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Commission  thereunder. 

(b)  Eze;utlve  departments  and  other 
agencies  o'  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  cooperate  with  and 
furnish  appropriate  assistance  to  the  United 
States  menber.  Such  assistance  shall  in- 
clude the  furnishing  of  services  and  fa- 
cilities   and   may   Include    the    detailing   of 


to    the    United    States    member. 


Appropriat  tons  are  hereby  authorized  as  nec- 
essary for  the  carrying  out  of  the  functions 
of  the  United  States  member.  Including  ap- 
proprlatlois  for  the  employment  of  per- 
sonnel by   Lhe  United  States  member. 

15.3  Effeitlve    Date:  This    Act   shall    take 
effect  inun  ^diately. 

So  as  to 

Be  it  eructed 
Representa  t 
America   ii\ 
United  Stajtes 
the  States 
York   and 
vania  in 


make  the  bill  read : 

by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

ivea    of    the     United    States    of 

Congress   assembled.   That  the 

hereby  consents  to.  and  Joins 

3f  Delaware.  New  Jersey,  and  New 

the   Commonwealth   of  Pennsyl- 

followlng  compact: 


the 


AXTICU    1 

Short    itle,  definitions,  purpose  and 
limitations 

Section  1.1.  Short  Title.  This  act  shall  be 
known  and  may  be  cited  as  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Compact. 

1.2  Definitions.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
compact,  and  of  any  supplemental  or  con- 
curring leg  slatlon  enacted  pursuant  thereto, 
except  as  laay  be  otherwise  required  by  the 
context: 

(a)  "Basin"  shall  mean  the  area  of  drain- 
age into  tne  Delaware  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Including  Delaware  Bay; 

(b)  "Commission"  shall  mean  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission  created  and 
constituted  by  this  compact; 

(c)  "Compact"  shall  mean  Part  I  of  this 
act. 

(d)  "Cost"  shall  mean  direct  and  indirect 
expenditures,  commitment,  and  net  induced 
adverse  effe<!ts,  whether  or  not  compensated 
for.  used  or  Incurred  in  connection  with  the 
establlshme:  it.  acquisition,  construction, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  a  project; 

(e)  "Facility"  shall  mean  any  real  or  per- 
sonal proj>erty.  within  or  without  the  basin, 
and  improvements  thereof  or  thereon,  and 
any  and  all  rights  of  way,  water,  water 
rights,  plaits,  structures,  machinery  and 
equipment,  acquired,  constructed,  operated 
or  maintain  jd  for  the  beneficial  use  of  water 
resources  oi-  related  land  uses  including, 
without  limiting  the  generality  of  the  fore- 
going, any  and  all  things  and  appurtenances 
necessary,  useful  or  convenient  for  the  con- 
trol, collect  on,  storage,  withdrawal,  diver- 
sion, releas«i,  treatment,  transmission,  sale 
or  exchang!  of  water;  or  for  navigation 
thereon,  or  the  development  and  use  of  hy- 
droelectric energy  and  power,  and  public 
recreational  facilities;  or  the  propagation  of 
flsh  and  willlife;  or  to  conserve  and  protect^ 
the  water  re  sources  of  the  basin  or  any  exist- 
ing or  future  water  supply  source,  or  to  fa- 
cilitate any  other  uses  of  any  of  them; 

(f)  "Federal  government"  shall  mean  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  any  appropriate  branch,  department, 
bureau  or  tllvlslon  thereof,  as  the  case  may 
be:  ^ 

(g)  "Project"  shall  mean  any  wcwk,  serv- 
ice or  activity  which  Is  separately  planned, 
financed,  or  Identified  by  the  commission, 
or  any  separate  facility  undertaken  or  to  be 
undertaken  within  a  specified  area,  for  the 


conseryatlon,  utilization,  control,  develop- 
ment or  management  of  water  resources 
which  can  be  established  and  utilized  Inde- 
pendently or  as  an  addition  to  an  existing 
facility,  and  can  be  considered  as  a  separate 
entity  for  piirpoees  of  evaluation; 

(h)  "Signatory  party"  shall  mean  a  state 
or  commonwealth  party  to  this  compact,  and 
the  federal  goverimient; 

(1)  "Water  resources"  shall  Include  water 
and  related  natural  resources  in,  on,  under, 
or  above  the  ground,  including  related  uses 
of  land,  which  are  subject  to  beneficial  use, 
ownership  or  control. 

1.3  Purpose  and  Findings.  The  legisla- 
tive bodies  of  the  respective  signatory  parties 
hereby  find  and  declare : 

(a)  The  water  resources  of  the  basin  are 
affected  with  a  local,  state,  regional  and  na- 
tional Interest  and  their  planning,  conserva- 
tion, utilization,  development,  management 
and  control,  under  appropriate  arrangements 
for  Intergovernmental  cooperation,  are  public 
purposes  of  the  respective  signatory  parties. 

(b)  The  water  resources  of  the  basin  are 
subject  to  the  Eoverelgn  right  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  signatory  parties,  and  it  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  compact  to  provide  for  a 
Joint  exercise  of  such  powers  of  sovereignty 
In  the  conunon  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
region. 

(c)  The  water  resources  of  the  basin  are 
functionally  Inter-related,  and  the  uses  of 
these  resources  are  Interdependent.  A  single 
administrative  agency  Is  therefore  essential 
for  effective  and  economical  direction,  super- 
vision and  coordination  of  efforts  and  pro- 
grams of  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  of  private  enterprise. 

(d)  The  water  resources  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin,  if  properly  planned  and  utilized, 
are  ample  to  meet  all  presently  projected 
demands,  including  existing  and  added 
diversions  in  future  years  and  ever  Increas- 
ing economies  and  efficiencies  in  the  use  and 
reuse  of  water  resovu-ces  can  be  brought 
about  by  comprehensive  planning,  program- 
nilng  and  management. 

(e)  In  general,  the  purposes  of  this  com- 
pact are  to  promote  Interstate  comity;  to 
remove  causes  of  present  and  future  contro- 
versy; to  make  secure  and  protect  present 
developments  within  the  states;  to  encourage 
and  provide  for  the  planning,  conservation, 
utilization,  development,  management  and 
control  of  the  water  resources  of  the  basin; 
to  provide  for  cooperative  planning  and  ac- 
tion by  the  signatory  parties  with  respect  to 
such  water  resources:  and  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  and  uniform  treatment  to  all 
water  users  who  are  slmllarlly  situated  and 
to  all  users  of  related  facilities,  without  re- 
gard to  established  political  boundaries. 

1.4  Powers  of  Congress;  Withdrawal.  Noth- 
ing in  this  compact  shall  be  construed  to 
relinquish  the  functions,  powers  or  duties 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  control  of  any  navigable  waters 
within  the  basin,  nor  shall  any  provision 
hereof  be  construed  in  derogation  of  any  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  among  the  states  and 
with  foreign  nations.  The  power  and  right 
of  the  Congress  to  withdraw  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  a  party  to  this  compact  or  to 
revise  or  modify  the  terms,  conditions  and 
provisions  under  which  It  may  remain  a 
party  by  amendment,  repeal  or  modification 
of  any  federal  statute  applicable  thereto  Is 
recognized  by  the  signatory  parties. 

1.5  Existing  Agencies;  Construction.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  signatory  parties  to  pre- 
serve and  utilize  the  functions,  powers  and 
duties  of  existing  offices  and  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
the  compact,  and  the  commission  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  utilize  and  employ  such 
offices  and  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  this 
compact  to  the  fullest  extent  it  finds  feasible 
and  advantageous. 


1.6  Duration  of  Compact. 

(a)  The  duration  of  this  compact  shall  be 
for  an  Initial  period  of  100  years  from  its 
effective  date,  and  It  shall  be  continued  for 
additional  periods  of  100  years  If  not  later 
than  30  years  nor  sooner  than  25  years  prior 
to  the  determination  of  the  Initial  period  or 
any  succeeding  period  none  of  the  signatory 
states,  by  authority  of  an  act  of  Its  legisla- 
ture, notifies  the  commission  of  Intention  to 
terminate  the  compact  at  the  end  of  the  then 
current  100  year  period. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  this  compact  should 
be  terminated  by  operation  of  paragraph 
(a)  above,  the  commission  shall  be  dissolved. 
Its  assets  and  liabilities  transferred,  and  its 
corporate  affairs  wound  up.  In  such  manner 
as  may  be  provided  by  act  of  the  Congfress. 

AKTICLE    3 

Organization  and  area 

Section  2.1  Commission  Created.  The 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  Is  hereby 
created  as  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  with 
succession  for  the  duration  of  this  compact, 
as  an  agency  and  instrumentality  of  the 
governments  of  the  respective  signatory 
parties. 

2  J  Commission  Membership.  The  com- 
mission shall  consist  of  the  Governors  of  the 
signatory  states,  ex  officio,  and  one  commis- 
sioner to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  serve  during  the  term 
of  office  of  the  President. 

2.3  Alternates.  Each  member  of  the  com- 
mission shall  appoint  an  alternate  to  act  In 
his  place  and  stead,  with  authority  to  at- 
tend all  meetings  of  the  commission,  and 
with  power  to  vote  in  the  absence  of  the 
member.  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law 
of  the  signatory  party  for  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed, each  alternate  shall  serve  during 
the  term  of  the  member  appointing  him,  sub- 
ject to  removal  at  the  pleasure  of  the  mem- 
ber. In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  of- 
fice of  alternate,  it  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  appointment  for 
the  unexpired  term  only. 

2.4  Compensation.  Members  of  the  com- 
mission and  alternates  shall  serve  without 
compensation  but  may  be  reimbursed  for 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  and  incident 
to  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

2.5  Voting  Power.  Each  member  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  all  matters  which 
may  come  before  the  commission.  No  action 
of  the  commlfslon  shall  be  taken  at  any 
meeting  unless  a  majority  of  the  member- 
ship shall  vote  in  favor  thereof. 

2.6  Organization  and  Procedure.  The 
commission  shall  provide  for  its  own  organ- 
ization and  procedure,  and  shall  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  governing  its  meetings  and 
transactions.  It  shall  organize  annually  by 
the  election  of  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
from  among  Its  members.  It  shall  provide 
by  its  rules  for  the  appointment  by  each 
member  in  his  discretion  of  an  advisor  to 
serve  without  compensation,  who  may  at- 
tend all  meetings  of  the  commission  and  Its 
committees. 

2.7  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission.  The 
conunlEslon  shall  have,  exercise  and  dis- 
charge Its  functions,  powers  and  duties  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  basin,  except  that  it  may 
in  its  discretion  act  outside  the  basin  when- 
ever such  action  may  be  necessary  or  con- 
venient to  effectuate  its  powers  or  duties 
within  the  basin,  or  to  sell  or  dispose  of 
water,  hydroelectric  power  or  other  water 
resources  within  or  without  the  basin.  The 
commission  shall  exercise  such  power  outside 
the  basin  only  upon  the  consent  of  the  state 
in  which  it  proposes  to  act. 

AKTICLE    3 

Powers  and  duties   of   the  commission 
Section    3.1.      Purpose    and    Policy.     The 
commission    shall    develop    and    effectuate 
plans,  policies  and  projects  relating  to  the 
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water  resources  of  the  basin.  It  shall  adopt 
and  promote  xinlform  and  coordinated  pol- 
icies for  water  conserratlon,  control,  tise 
and  management  In  the  basin.  It  shall  en- 
courage the  planning,  development  and  fi- 
nancing of  water  resources  projects  accord- 
ing to  such  plans  and  policies. 

3.2  Comprehensive  Plan.  Program  and 
Budgets.  The  commission  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  13  of  this  compact,  formu- 
late and  adopt : 

(a)  A  comprehensive  plan,  after  consul- 
tation with  water  users  and  interested  public 
bodies,  for  the  Immediate  and  long  range 
development  and  uses  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  basin; 

(b)  A  water  resources  program,  based  upon 
the  comprehensive  plan,  which  shall  in- 
clude a  systematic  presentation  of  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  water  resources  needs 
of  the  area  to  be  served  for  such  reasonably 
foreseeable  period  u  the  conmilsslon  may 
determine,  balanced  by  existing  and  pro- 
posed projects  required  to  satisfy  such  needs, 
including  all  publli:  and  private  projects 
affecting  the  basin,  together  with  a  sepa- 
rate statement  of  the  projects  proposed  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  commission  during 
such  period:  and 

(c)  An  annual  current  expense  budget, 
and  an  annual  capital  budget  consistent 
with  the  water  resources  program  covering 
the  commission's  projects  and  facilities  for 
the  budget  period. 

33  Allocations,  Diversions  and  Releases. 
The  commission  shall  have  the  power  from 
time  to  time  as  need  appears.  In  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  equitable  apportion- 
ment, to  allocate  the  waters  of  the  basin 
to  and  among  the  states  signatory  to  this 
compact  and  to  and  among  their  respective 
political  subdivisions,  and  to  impose  con- 
ditions, obligations  and  release  requirements 
related  thereto,  subject  to  the  following 
limltatlonB: 

(a)  The  commission,  without  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  parties  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decree  in  New  Jersey 
V.  New  York.  347  U,S.  995  (1954),  shall  not 
impair,  diminish  or  otherwise  adversely  af- 
fect th«  diversions,  compensating  releases, 
rights,  conditions,  obligations,  and  provi- 
sions for  the  administration  thereof  as  pro- 
vided in  said  decree;  provided,  however,  that 
after  consultation  with  the  river  master  un- 
der said  decree  the  conunlsslon  may  find  and 
declare  a  state  of  emergency  resulting  from 
a  drought  or  catastrophe  and  it  may  there- 
upon by  unanimous  consent  of  its  mem- 
bers authorize  and  direct  an  increase  or 
decrease  In  any  allocation  or  diversion  per- 
mitted or  releases  required  by  the  decree, 
in  such  manner  and  for  such  limited  time 
as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  such  an  emer- 
gency  condition. 

(b)  No  allocation  of  waters  hereafter 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  consti- 
tute a  prior  appropriation  of  the  waters  of 
the  basin  or  confer  any  superiority  of  right 
in  respect  to  the  use  of  those  waters,  nor 
shall  any  such  action  be  deemed  to  consti- 
tute an  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the 
basin  among  the  parties  hereto;  provided 
that  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
limit  or  restrict  the  power  of  the  commis- 
sion to  enter  Into  covenants  with  respect  to 
water  supply,  with  a  duration  not  exceeding 
the  life  of  this  compact,  as  it  may  deem  nec- 
essary for  the  benefit  or  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  basin. 

(c)  Any  proper  party  deeming  Itself  ag- 
grieved by  action  of  the  commission  with 
respect  to  an  out-of -basin  diversion  or  com- 
pensating releases  tn  connection  therewith, 
notwithstanding  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
commission  by  this  compact  may  Invoke  the 
original  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  within  one  year  after  such 
action  for  an  adjudication  and  determina- 
tion thereof  de  novo.    Any  other  action  of 
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the  cconmisslon  punuant  to  thla  section 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  In  any 
court  ol  competent  jTirlsdlction. 

8.4  Supreme  Court  Decree;  Waivers.  Each 
of  the  signatory  states  and  their  respective 
political  subdivisions.  In  consideration  of 
like  action  by  the  others,  and  In  recogni- 
tion of  reciprocal  benefits,  hereby  waives  and 
relinquishes  for  the  duration  of  this  com- 
pact any  right,  privilege  or  power  It  may 
have  to  apply  for  any  modification  of  the 
terms  of  the  decree  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  New  Jersey  v.  New  York,  347 
U.8.  995  (1954)  which  would  Increase  or  de- 
crease the  diversions  authorized  or  Increase 
or  decrease  the  releases  required  thereunder, 
except  that  a  proceeding  to  modify  such  de- 
cree to  Increase  diversions  or  compensating 
releases  in  connection  with  such  Increased 
diversions  may  be  prosecuted  by  a  proper 
party  to  effectuate  rights,  powers,  duties  and 
obligations  under  Section  3.3  of  this  com- 
pact, and  except  as  may  be  required  to  effec- 
tuate the  provisions  of  paragraphs  IIIB3  and 
VB  of  said  decree. 

3.5  Supreme  Court  Decree;  Specific  limi- 
tations on  Commission.  Except  as  specifi- 
cally provided  in  Sections  3.3  and  3.4  of  this 
article,  nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued In  any  way  to  impair,  diminish  or 
otherwise  adversely  affect  the  rights,  powers, 
privileges,  conditions  and  obligations  con- 
tained In  the  decree  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  In  New  Jersey  v.  New  York. 
347  U.S.  995  (1954).  To  this  end.  and  with- 
out limitation  thereto,  the  commission  shall 
not: 

(a)  Acquire,  construct  or  operate  any  proj- 
ect or  facility  or  make  any  order  or  take  any 
action  which  would  impede  or  interfere  with 
the  rights,  powers,  privileges,  conditions  or 
obligations  contained  in  said  decree; 

(b)  Impose  or  collect  any  fee.  charge  or 
assessment  with  respect  to  diversions  of 
waters  of  the  basin  permitted  by  said  de- 
cree; 

(c)  Exercise  any  Jurisdiction,  except  upon 
consent  of  all  the  parties  to  said  decree,  over 
the  planning,  design,  construction,  operation 
or  control  of  any  projects,  structures  or  fa- 
cilities constructed  or  \ised  in  connection 
with  withdrawals,  diversions  and  releases  of 
waters  of  the  basin  authorized  by  said  de- 
cree or  of  the  withdrawals,  diversions  or  re- 
leases to  be  made  thereunder;  or 

(d)  Serve  as  river  master  imder  said  de- 
cree, except  upon  consent  of  all  the  parties 
thereto. 

3.8  General  Powers.  The  commission 
may: 

(a)  Plan,  design,  acquire,  construct,  re- 
construct, complete,  own,  improve,  extend, 
develop,  operate  and  maintain  any  and  all 
projects,  facilities,  properties,  activities  and 
services,  determined  by  the  commission  to  be 
necessary,  convenient  or  useful  for  the  pur- 
pKxes  of  this  compact; 

(b)  Establish  standards  of  planning,  design 
and  operation  of  all  projects  and  facilities 
in  the  basin  which  affect  its  water  re- 
sources. Including  without  limitation  there- 
to water  and  waste  treatment  plants,  stream 
and  lake  recreational  facilities,  trunk  mains 
for  water  distribution,  local  flood  protection 
works,  small  watershed  management  pro- 
grams, and  ground  water  recharging  opera- 
tions; 

(c)  Conduct  and  sponsor  research  on  water 
resources,  their  planning,  use,  conservation, 
management,  development,  control  and  pro- 
tection, and  the  capacity,  adaptability  and 
best  utility  of  each  facility  thereof,  and  col- 
lect, compile,  correlate,  analyze,  report  and 
interpret  data  on  water  resources  and  uses 
in  the  basin,  including  without  limitation 
thereto  the  relation  of  water  to  other  re- 
sources, indxistrlal  water  technology,  ground 
water  movement,  relation  between  water 
price  and  water  demand,  and  general  hydro- 
logical  conditions: 


(d)  Compile  and  coordinate  systematic 
stream  stage  and  grotmd  water  level  fore- 
casting data,  and  publicize  such  Information 
when  and  as  needed  for  water  uses,  flood 
warning,  qtiality  maintenance  or  other  pur- 
poses; 

(e)  Conduct  such  special  grotind  water 
investigations  tests,  and  operations  and  com- 
pile such  data  relating  thereto  as  may  be 
reqxilred  to  formulate  and  administer  the 
comprehensive  plan; 

(f)  Prepare,  publish  and  disseminate  In- 
formation and  reports  with  respect  to  the 
water  problems  of  the  basin  and  for  the 
presentation  of  the  needs,  resources  and  pol- 
icies of  the  basin  to  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  signatory  parties; 

(g)  Negotiate  for  such  loans,  grants,  serv- 
ices or  other  aids  as  may  be  lawfully  available 
from  public  or  private  sources  to  finance  or 
assist  in  effectuating  any  of  the  purposes  of 
this  compact;  and  to  receive  and  accept  such 
aid  up>on  such  terms  and  conditions,  and 
subject  to  such  provisions  for  repayment  as 
may  be  required  by  federal  or  state  law  or  as 
the  commission  may  deem  necessary  or  desir- 
able; 

(h)  Exercise  such  other  and  different  pow- 
ers as  may  be  delegated  to  it  by  this  compact 
or  otherwise  pursuant  to  law,  and  have  and 
exercise  all  powers  necessary  or  convenient 
to  carry  out  its  express  powers  or  which  may 
be  reasonably  Implied  therefrom. 

3.7  Rates  and  Charges.  The  commission 
may  from  time  to  time  after  public  notice 
and  hearing  fix,  alter  and  revise  rates,  rent- 
als, charges  and  tolls  and  classiflcations 
thereof,  for  the  use  of  facilities  which  it  may 
own  or  operate  and  for  products  and  services 
rendered  thereby,  without  regulation  or  con- 
trol by  any  department,  office  or  agency  of 
any  signatory  party. 

3.8  Referral  and  Review.  No  project  having 
a  substantial  effect  on  the  water  resources 
of  the  basin  shall  hereafter  be  under- 
taken by  any  person,  corporation  or  gov- 
ernmental authority  unless  it  shall  have 
been  flrst  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
commission,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Sections  3.3  and  3.5.  The  commission  shall 
approve  a  project  whenever  it  finds  and  de- 
termines that  such  project  would  not  sub- 
stantially impair  or  conflict  with  the  com- 
prehensive plan  and  may  modify  and  approve 
as  modified,  or  may  disapprove  any  such 
project  whenever  it  finds  and  determines 
that  the  project  would  substantially  Impair 
or  conflict  with  such  plan.  The  commission 
shall  provide  by  regulation  for  the  procedure 
of  submission,  review  and  consideration  of 
projects,  and  for  its  determinations  piirsuant 
to  this  section.  Any  determination  of  the 
commission  hereunder  shall  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  In  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

3.9  Coordination  and  Cooperation.  The 
commission  shall  promote  and  aid  the  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  and  programs  of 
federal,  state,  municipal  and  private  agencies 
concerned  with  water  resources  administra- 
tion in  the  basin.  To  this  end,  but  without 
limitation  thereto,  the  commission  may : 

(a)  Advise,  consult,  contract,  financially 
assist,  or  otherwise  cooperate  with  any  and 
all  such  agencies; 

(b)  Employ  any  other  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  any  of  the  signatory  parties  or 
of  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  in  the 
design,  construction,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  structiires.  and  the  Installation  and 
management  of  river  control  systems,  or  for 
any  other  purpose; 

(c)  Develop  and  adopt  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  particular  water  resources  projects 
and  facilities  which  so  far  as  consistent  with 
the  comprehensive  plan  incorporate  any 
separate  plans  of  other  public  and  private 
organizations  operating  in  the  basin,  and 
permit  the  decentralized  administration 
thereof; 
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(d)  Qualify  as  a  sponsoring  agency  under 
any  fedc  ral  legislation  heretofore  or  hereafter 
enacted  to  provide  financial  or  other  assist- 
ance foi  the  planning,  conservation,  utiliza- 
tion, development,  management  or  control 
of  water  resources. 

3.10  jldvlsory  Committees.  The  commis- 
sion may  constitute  and  empower  advisory 
commitlees,  which  may  be  comprised  of 
representatives  of  the  public  and  of  fed- 
eral, state,  county  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, later  resources  agencies,  water-using 
Industrlds,  water-interest  groups,  labor  and 
agriculture. 

'-  ARTICLE  4 

Water  supply 
Sectio  1  4.1  Generally.  The  commission 
shall  ha  re  power  to  develop,  Implement  and 
effectuate  plans  and  projects  for  the  use  of 
the  water  of  the  basin  for  domestic,  munic- 
ipal, agr  cultural  and  industrial  water  sup- 
ply. To  this  end.  without  limitation  there- 
to. It  may  provide  for,  construct,  acquire, 
operate  ind  maintain  dams,  reservoirs  and 
other  f£  duties  for  utilization  of  surface 
and  gromd  water  resovu-ces,  and  all  related 
structur«  s,  appurtenances  and  equipment  on 
the  rive  and  its  tributaries  and  at  such 
off-river  Jltes  as  it  may  find  appropriate,  and 
may  regulate  and  control  the  use  thereof. 

4.2  Stcrage  and  Release  of  Waters. 

(a)  Tie  commission  shall  have  power  to 
acquire,  operate  and  control  projects  and 
facilities  [or  the  storage  and  release  of  waters, 
for  the  regulation  of  flows  and  supplies  of 
suface  and  ground  waters  of  the  basin,  for 
the  proiectlon  of  public  health,  stream 
quality  cantrol,  economic  development,  Im- 
provemei  t  of  fisheries,  recreation,  dilution 
and  abatement  of  pollution,  the  prevention 
of  undue  salinity  and  other  purposes. 

(b)  No  signatory  party  shall  permit  any 
augmentftion  of  flow  to  be  diminished  by 
the  dlven  Ion  of  any  water  of  the  basin  dur- 
ing any  period  In  which  waters  are  being 
released  from  storage  under  the  direction  of 
the  conuaission  for  the  purpose  of  aug- 
menting such  flow,  except  in  cases  where 
such  dlvtfsion  Is  duly  authorized  by  this 
compact,  or  by  the  commission  pursuant 
thereto,  or  by  the  Judgment,  order  or  decree 
of  a  cour;  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

4.3  Ass(ssable  Improvements.  The  com- 
mission Eiay  undertaken  to  provide  stream 
regulatior  in  the  main  stream  or  any  tribu- 
tary in  tt  e  basin  and  may  assess  on  an  an- 
nual basU  or  otherwise  the  cost  thereof  upon 
water  ustrs  or  any  classification  of  them 
specially  >eneflted  thereby  to  a  measxorable 
extent,  p  -ovided  that  no  such  assessment 
shall  exc<  ed  the  actual  benefit  to  any  water 
user.  Any  such  assessment  shall  follow  the 
procedurd  prescribed  by  law  for  local  im- 
provemei  t  assessments  and  shall  be  subject 
to  Judlcl  il  review  In  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

4.4  C  (ordination.  Prior  to  entering  upon 
the  exec  ition  of  any  project  authorized  by 
this  arti(  le,  the  commission  shall  review  and 
consider  all  existing  rights,  plans  and  pro- 
grams of  the  signatory  parties,  their  political 
subdivls:  ons,  private  parties,  and  water  users 
which  ai-e  pertinent  to  such  project,  and 
shall  hoi  d  a  public  hearing  on  each  proposed 
project. 

4.5  Additional  Powers.  In  connection 
with  an;r  project  authorized  by  this  article, 
the  comnlsslon  shall  have  power  to  provide 
storage,  treatment,  pumping  and  transmis- 
sion facilities,  but  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construdd  to  authorize  the  commission  to 
engage  ijn  the  business  of  distributing  water. 

ARTICLE    5 

Pollution  control 
Sectldn  5.1  General  Powers.  The  com- 
mission may  undertake  Investigations  and 
surveys  and  acquire,  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  projects  and  facilities  to  control 
potential  pollution  and  abate  or  dilute  ex- 
isting  ])ollution   of   the   water   resources   of 
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the  basin.  It  may  Invoke  as  complainant 
the  power  and  Jurisdiction  of  water  pollu- 
tion abatement  agencies  of  this  signatory 
parties. 

5.2  Policy  and  Standards.  The  commis- 
sion may  assume  Jurisdiction  to  control 
future  pollution  and  abate  existing  pollution 
in  the  waters  of  the  basin,  whenever  it  deter- 
mines after  investigation  and  public  hearing 
upon  due  notice  that  the  effectuation  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  so  requires.  The  stand- 
ard of  such  control  shall  be  that  pollution 
by  sewage  or  industrial  or  other  waste 
originating  within  a  signatory  state  shall 
not  injuriously  affect  waters  of  the  basin 
as  contemplated  by  the  comprehensive  plan. 
The  commission,  after  such  public  hearing 
may  claestfy  the  waters  of  the  basin  and 
establish  standards  of  treatment  of  sewage. 
Industrial  or  other  waste,  according  to  such 
classes  including  allowance  for  the  variable 
factors  of  surface  and  ground  waters,  such 
as  size  of  the  stream,  flow,  movement,  loca- 
tion, character,  self-puriflcatlon,  and  usage 
of  the  waters  affected.  After  such  investiga- 
tion, notice  and  hearing  the  commission  may 
adopt  and  from  time  to  time  amend  and 
repeal  rules,  regulations  and  standards  to 
control  such  future  pollution  and  abate  ex- 
isting pollution,  and  to  require  such  treat- 
ment of  sewage,  industrial  or  other  waste 
within  a  time  reasonable  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  necessary  works,  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  protect  the  public  health  or  to 
preserve  the  waters  of  the  basin  for  uses  in 
accordance  with  the  comprehensive  plan. 

5.3  Cooperative  Legislation  and  Adminis- 
tration. Each  of  the  signatory  parties 
covenants  and  agrees  to  prohibit  and  con- 
trol pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  basin 
according  to  the  requirements  of  this  com- 
pact and  to  cooperate  faithfully  In  the  con- 
trol of  future  pollution  In  and  abatement 
of  existing  pollution  from  the  rivers, 
streams,  and  waters  in  the  basin  which  flow 
through,  under,  into,  or  border  upon  any 
of  such  signatory  states,  and  in  order  to 
effect  such  object,  agrees  to  enact  any  neces- 
sary legislation  to  enable  each  such  party 
to  place  and  maintain  the  waters  of  said 
basin  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  available 
for  safe  and  satisfactory  use  as  public  and 
industrial  water  supplies  after  reasonable 
treatment,  suitable  for  recreational  usage, 
capable  of  maintaining  fish  and  other 
aquatic  life,  free  from  unsightly  or  malo- 
dorous nuisances  due  to  floating  solids  or 
sludge  deposits  and  adaptable  to  such  other 
uses  as  may  be  provided  by  the  compre- 
hensive plan. 

5.4  Enforcement.  The  commission  may, 
after  investigation  and  hearing.  Issue  an 
order  or  orders  upon  any  person  or  public 
or  private  corporation,  or  other  entity,  to 
cease  the  discharge  of  sewage,  industrial 
or  other  waste  Into  waters  of  the  basin 
which  it  determines  to  be  in  violation  of 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  shall  have 
adopted  for  the  prevention  and  abatement 
of  pollution.  Any  such  order  or  orders  may 
prescribe  the  date.  Including  a  reasonable 
time  for  the  construction  of  any  necessary 
works,  on  or  before  which  such  discharge 
shall  be  wholly  or  partially  discontinued, 
modified  or  treated,  or  otherwise  conformed 
to  the  requirements  of  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations. Such  orders  shall  be  reviewable  in 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  The 
courts  of  the  signatory  parties  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  enforce  against  any  person, 
public  or  private  corporation,  or  other 
entity,  any  and  all  provisions  of  this  Ar- 
ticle or  of  any  such  order.  The  commission 
may  bring  an  action  in  its  own  name  in  any 
such  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to 
compel  compliance  with  any  provision  of 
this  Article,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued 
pursuant  thereto  or  of  any  such  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  and  procedure  of 
the  court. 

5.5  Further  Jurisdiction.  Nothing  in  this 
compact  shall  be  construed  to  repeal,  modify 


or  qualify  the  authority  of  any  signatory 
party  to  enact  any  legislation  or  enforce  any 
additional  conditions  and  restrictions  to 
lessen  or  prevent  the  pollution  of  waters 
within  its  Jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE    e 

Flood  protection 
Section  6.1  General  Powers.  The  com- 
mission may  plan,  design,  construct  and 
operate  and  maintain  projects  and  facilities, 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  for 
fiood  damage  reduction.  It  shall  have  power 
to  operate  such  facilities  and  to  store  and 
release  waters  on  the  Delaware  River  and  Its 
tributaries  and  elsewhere  within  the  basin, 
in  such  manner,  at  such  times,  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  conunlsslon  may 
deem  appropriate  to  meet  flood  conditions 
as  they  may  arise. 

6.2  Flood   Plain   Zoning. 

(a)  The  commission  shall  have  power  to 
adopt,  amend  and  repeal  recommended 
standards.  In  the  manner  provided  by  this 
section,  relating  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  uses  of  land  in  areas  subject  to  flood- 
ing by  waters  of  the  Delaware  River  and  its 
tributaries.  Such  standards  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  Impair  or  restrict  the  power  of 
the  signatory  parties  or  their  political  sub- 
divisions to  adopt  zoning  and  other  land 
use   regulations   not  inconsistent  therewith. 

(b)  The  commission  may  study  and  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  extent  of  the  flood 
plains  of  the  Delaware  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Upon  the  basis  of  such  studies.  It 
may  establish  encroachment  lines  and  de- 
lineate the  areas  subject  to  flood,  including 
a  classification  of  lands  with  reference  to 
relative  risk  of  flood  and  the  establishment 
of  standards  for  flood  plain  use  which  will 
safeguard  the  public  health,  safety  and  prop- 
erty. Prior  to  the  adoption  of  any  stand- 
ards delineating  such  area  or  defining  such 
use.  the  commission  shall  hold  public  hear- 
ings, in  the  manner  provided  by  Article  14, 
with  respect  to  the  substance  of  such  stand- 
ards. At  or  before  such  public  hearings  the 
proposed  standards  shall  be  available,  and 
all  interested  persons  shall  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  thereon  at  the  hear- 
ing. Upon  the  adoption  and  promulgation 
of  such  standards,  the  commission  may  enter 
into  agreements  to  provide  technical  and 
financial  aid  to  any  municipal  corporation 
for  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
any  local  land  use  ordinances  or  regulations 
giving  effect  to  such  standards. 

6.3  Flood  Lands  Acquisition.  The  com- 
mission shall  have  power  to  acquire  the  fee 
or  any  lesser  Interest  in  lands  and  improve- 
ments thereon  within  the  area  of  a  flood 
plain  for  the  purpose  of  restricUng  the  use 
of  such  property  so  as  to  minimize  the  flood 
hazard,  converting  property  to  uses  appro- 
priate to  flood  plain  conditions,  or  preventing 
unwarranted  constrictions  that  reduce  the 
ability  of  the  river  channel  to  carry  flood 
water.  Any  such  action  shall  be  in  accord 
with  the  standards  adopted  and  promulgated 
pursuant  to  Section  6  2. 

6.4  Flood  and  Stream  Stage  Warnings  and 
Posting.  The  commission  may  cause  lands 
particularly  subject  to  flood  to  be  posted 
with  flood  hazard  warnings,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  cause  flood  advisory  notices  to 
be  published  and  circulated  as  conditions 
may  warrant. 

ARTICLE    7 

Watershed  management 
Section  7.1  Watersheds  Generally.  The 
commission  shall  promote  sound  practices 
of  watershed  management  in  the  basin.  In- 
cluding projects  and  facilities  to  retard  run- 
off and  waterflow  and  prevent  soil  erosion. 
7.2  Soil  Conservation  and  Forestry.  The 
commission  may  acquire,  sponsor,  or  operate 
facilities  and  projects  to  encourage  soil  con- 
servation, prevent  and  control  erosion,  and 
to  promote  land  reclamation  and  sound  for- 
estry practices. 
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7.3  Fish  and  Wildlife.  The  commission 
may  acquire,  sponscr  or  operate  projects  and 
facilities  for  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  fish  and  wUdltfe  habitats  related  to 
the  water  resourcee  of  the  basin. 

7.4  Cooperative  Planning  and  Operation. 

(a)  The  commission  shall  cooperate  with 
the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  signatory 
parties  and  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies  In  the  planning  and  effectuation  of 
a  coordinated  program  of  facilities  and  proj- 
ects authorlied  by  this  Article. 

(b)  The  commission  shall  not  operate  any 
such  project  or  facility  unless  it  has  first 
found  and  determined  that  no  other  suitable 
unit  or  agency  of  government  Is  available 
to  operate  the  same  upon  reasonable  con- 
ditions, In  accordance  with  the  intent  and 
purpose  expressed  In  Section  1.5  of  this 
compact. 

aBticlk  8 

Recreation 

Section  8.1  Development.  The  commission 
shall  provide  for  the  development  of  water 
related  public  sporta  and  recreational  fa- 
cilltlee.  The  commission  on  Its  own  account 
or  in  cooperation  with  a  signatory  party, 
political  subdivision  or  any  agency  thereof, 
may  provide  for  th«  construction,  mainte- 
nance and  administration  of  such  facilities, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  8.3 
hereof. 

8  J  Cooperative   Planning  and  Operation. 

(a)  The  commission  shall  cooperate  with 
the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  signatory 
parties  and  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies  In  the  planning  and  effectuation 
of  a  coordinated  program  of  facilities  and 
projects   authorized   by   this   article. 

(b)  The  commission  shall  not  operate  any 
such  project  or  faoillty  unless  it  has  first 
found  and  determined  that  no  other  stat- 
able unit  or  agency  of  government  la  avail- 
able to  operate  the  aame  upon  reasonable 
conditions,  in  accordance  with  the  intent 
and  purpose  expressed  In  Section  1.5  of  this 
compact. 

8.3  Operation  and  Maintenance.  The  com- 
mission, within  limits  prescribed  by  this 
article,  shall : 

(a)  Encourage  activities  of  other  public 
agencies  having  water  related  recreational 
interests  and  assist  In  the  coordination 
thereof; 

(b>  Recommend  standards  for  the  de- 
velopment and  administration  of  water  re- 
lated recreational  facilities; 

(c)  Provide  for  the  administration,  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities owned  or  controlled  by  the  conimis- 
slon  and  for  the  letting  and  supervision  of 
private  concessions  in  accordance  with  thla 
article. 

8.4  Concessions.  The  conunlsslon  shall 
after  notice  and  public  hearing  provide  by 
regulation  for  the  award  of  contracts  for 
private  concessions  In  connection  with  rec- 
reational facilities,  including  any  renewal 
or  extension  thereof,  upon  sealed  competi- 
tive bids  after  public  advertisement  therefor. 

AtnCLX    9 

Hydroelectric  povxr 
Section  9.1  Development.  The  waters  of 
the  Delaware  River  and  Its  tributaries  may 
be  impounded  and  -used  by  or  under  author- 
ity of  the  conmilsslon  for  the  generation  of 
hydroelectric  power  and  hydroelectric  energy. 
In  accordance  with  the  comprehensive  plan. 

9.2  Power  Generation.  The  commission 
may  develop  and  operate,  or  authorize  to  be 
develoj)ed  and  operated,  dams  and  related 
facilities  and  appurtenances  for  the  purpose 
of  generating  hydroelectric  power  and  hydro- 
electric energy. 

9.3  Transmission,  The  commission  may 
provide  facilities  for  the  transmission  of 
hydroelectric  power  and  hydroelectric  energy 
produced  by  It  where  such  facilities  are  not 
otherwise  available  upon  reaaonable  terms, 
for  the  purpoee  of  wholesale  marketing  of 


power  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  commission  to  engage  In  the 
business  of  direct  sale  to  consumers. 

9.4  Development  Contracts.  The  commis- 
sion may  after  public  notice  and  hearing 
enter  Into  contracts  on  reasonable  terms, 
consideration  and  duration  under  which 
public  utilities  or  public  agencies  may  de- 
velop hydroelectric  power  and  hydroelectric 
energy  through  the  use  of  dams,  related  facil- 
ities and  appurtenances. 

9.5  Rates  and  Charges.  Rates  and  charges 
fixed  by  the  commission  for  power  which  is 
produced  by  Its  facilities  shall  be  reasonable, 
nondiscriminatory,  and  Just. 

ARTICLE    10 

Regulation  of  withdrawals  and  diversions 
Section  10.1  Power  of  Regulation.  The 
commission  may  regulate  and  control  with- 
drawals and  diversions  from  surface  waters 
and  ground  waters  of  the  basin,  as  provided 
by  this  article.  The  commission  may  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  signatory  parties 
relating  to  the  exercise  of  such  power  or 
regulation  or  control  and  may  delegate  to 
any  of  them  such  powers  of  the  commission 
as  It  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

10.2  Determination  of  Protected  Areas. 
The  commission  may  from  time  to  time 
after  public  hearing  upon  due  notice  deter- 
mine and  delineate  such  areas  within  the 
basin  wherein  the  demands  upon  supply 
made  by  water  users  have  developed  or 
threaten  to  develop  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
create  a  water  shortage  or  to  impair  or 
conflict  with  the  requirements  or  effectua- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  plan,  and  any 
such  areas  may  be  designated  as  "protected 
areas."  The  commission,  whenever  it  deter- 
mines that  such  shortage  no  longer  exists, 
shall  terminate  the  protected  status  of  such 
area  and  shall  give  public  notice  of  such 
termination. 

10.3  Withdrawal  Permits.  In  any  pro- 
tected areas  so  determined  and  delineated,  no 
person,  firm,  corporation  or  other  entity  shall 
divert  or  withdraw  water  for  domestic,  mu- 
nicipal, agricultural  or  Industrial  uses  In  ex- 
cess of  such  quantities  as  the  commission 
may  prescribe  by  general  regulation,  except 
(1)  pursuant  to  a  permit  granted  under  this 
article,  or  (11)  pixrsuant  to  a  permit  or  ap- 
proval heretofore  granted  under  the  laws  of 
any  of  the  signatory  states. 

10  4  Emergency.  In  the  event  of  a  drought 
or  other  condition  which  may  cause  an  ac- 
tual and  Immediate  shortage  of  available 
water  supply  within  the  basin,  or  within  any 
part  thereof,  the  commission  may,  after 
public  hearing,  determine  and  delineate  the 
area  of  such  shortage  and  declare  a  water 
supply  emergency  therein.  For  the  dura- 
tion of  such  emergency  as  determined  by  the 
commission  no  person,  firm,  corjKjratlon  or 
other  public  or  private  entity  shall  divert  or 
withdraw  water  for  any  purpose,  in  excess  of 
such  quantities  as  the  commission  may  pre- 
scribe by  general  regulation  or  authorize  by 
si>ecial  permit  granted  hereunder. 

10  5  Standards.  Permits  shall  be  granted, 
modified  or  denied  as  the  case  may  be  so  as 
to  avoid  such  depletion  of  the  natural  stream 
flows  and  ground  waters  in  the  protected 
area  or  in  an  emergency  area  as  will  adversely 
affect  the  comprehensive  plan  or  the  just  and 
equitable  Interests  and  rights  of  other  lawful 
users  of  the  same  source,  giving  due  regard 
to  the  need  to  balance  and  reconcile  alter- 
native and  conflicting  uses  In  the  event  of 
an  actual  or  threatened  shortage  of  water  of 
the  quality  required. 

10.6  Judicial  Review.  The  determinations 
and  delineations  of  the  commission  pursuant 
to  Section  10.2  and  the  granting,  modification 
or  denial  of  permits  ptirsuant  to  Section  10.3 
through  10.5  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view In  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

10.7  Maintenance  of  Records.  Each  state 
shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  pres- 
ervation of  such  records  of  authorized  di- 


versions and  withdrawals  and  the  annual 
volume  thereof  as  the  commission  shall  pre- 
scribe. Such  records  and  supplementary  re- 
ports shall  be  furnished  to  the  commission 
at  Its  request. 

10.8  Existing  State  Systems.  Whenever 
the  commission  finds  It  necessary  or  desirable 
to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  by  this  ar- 
ticle any  diversion  cm^  withdrawal  permits 
authorized  or  Issued  under  the  laws  of  any 
of  the  signatory  states  shall  be  superseded 
to  the  extent  of  any  conflict  with  the  con- 
trol and  regulation  exercised  by  the  commis- 
sion. 

ARTICLE    11 

Intergovernmental  relations 
Section  11.1  Federal  Agencies  and  Proj- 
ects. For  the  purposes  of  avoiding  conflicts 
of  jurisdiction  and  of  giving  full  effect  to 
the  commission  as  a  regional  agency  of  the 
signatory  parties,  the  following  rules  shall 
govern  federal  projects  affecting  the  water 
resources  of  the  basin,  subject  In  each  case 
to  the  provisionj  of  Section  1.4  of  this 
compact: 

(a)  The  planning  of  all  projects  related 
to  powers  delegated  to  the  commission  by 
this  compact  shall  be  undertaken  In  con- 
sultation with  the  commission; 

(b)  No  expenditure  or  commitment  shall 
be  made  for  w  on  account  of  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition  or  operation  of  any  project 
or  facility  nor  shall  It  be  deemed  author- 
ized, unless  it  shall  have  first  been  Included 
by  the  commission  In  the  comprehensive 
plan; 

(c)  Each  federal  agency  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law  to  plan,  design,  construct, 
operate  or  maintain  any  project  or  facility 
in  or  for  the  basin  shall  continue  to  have, 
exercise  and  discharge  such  authority  except 
as  specifically  provided  by  this  section. 

11.2  State  and  Local  Agencies  and  Proj- 
ects. For  the  purposes  of  avoiding  confiicts 
of  jurisdiction  and  of  giving  full  effect  to 
t;he  commission  as  a  regional  agency  of  the 
signatory  parties,  the  following  rules  shall 
govern  projects  of  the  signatory  states,  their 
political  subdivisions  and  public  corpora- 
tions affecting  water  resources  of  the  basin: 

(a)  The  planning  of  all  projects  related 
to  powers  delegated  to  the  commission  by 
this  compact  shall  be  undertaken  In  con- 
sultation with  the  commission; 

(b)  No  expenditure  or  commitment  shall 
be  made  for  or  on  account  of  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition  or  operation  of  any  project 
or  facility  urUess  it  shall  have  first  been  In- 
cluded by  the  commission  In  the  compre- 
hensive plan; 

(c)  Each  state  and  local  agency  otherwise 
authorized  by  law  to  plan,  design,  construct, 
operate  or  maintain  any  project  or  facility 
in  or  for  the  basin  shall  continue  to  have, 
exercise  and  discharge  such  authority,  ex- 
cept as  specifically  provided  by  this  section. 

11.3  Reserved  Taxing  Powers  of  States. 
Each  of  the  signatory  parties  reserves  the 
right  to  levy,  assess  and  collect  fees,  charges 
and  taxes  on  or  measured  by  the  withdraw.il 
or  diversion  of  waters  of  the  basin  for  xize 
within  the  jurisdictions  of  the  respective 
signatory  parties. 

11.4  Project  Costs  and  Evaluation  Stand- 
ards. The  commission  shall  establish  uni- 
form standards  and  procedures  for  the  evalu- 
ation, determination  of  benefits,  and  cost 
allocations  of  projects  affecting  the  basin, 
and  for  the  determination  of  project  pri- 
orities, pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  and  its  water  resources 
program.  The  commission  shall  develop 
equitable  cost  sharing  and  reimbursement 
formulas  for  the  signatory  parties  Includ- 
ing: 

(a)  Uniform  and  consistent  procediu-es  for 
the  allocation  of  project  costs  among  pur- 
poses included  in  multiple-purpose  programs; 

(b)  Contracts  and  arrangements  for  shar- 
ing financial  responsibility  among  and  with 
signatory  parties,  public  bodies,  groups  and 
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private  Enterprise,  and  for  the  supervision  of 
their  performance; 

(c)  i stabllBhment  and  supervision  of  a 
system  of  accounts  for  reimbursable  pur- 
poses iind  directing  the  payments  and 
charges  to  be  made  from  such  accounts; 

(d)  Eetermlnlng  the  basis  and  apportion- 
ing amounts  (1)  of  reimbursable  revenues  to 
be  paid  signatory  parties  or  their  political 
subdivisions,  and  (11)  of  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  to  any  of  them. 

11.6  Cooperative  Services.  The  commis- 
sion ahull  furnish  technical  services,  advice 
and  coiisultatlon  to  authorized  agencies  of 
the  slgiatory  parties  with  respect  to  the 
water  n  sources  of  the  basin,  and  each  of  the 
slgnatoiy  parties  pledges  itself  to  provide 
technlcLl  and  administrative  services  to  the 
commls!  ion  upon  request,  within  the  limits 
of  available  appropriations  and  to  cooperate 
generall  j  with  the  commission  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  compact,  and  the  cost  of  such 
services  may  be  reimbursable  whenever  the 
parties  c  eem  appropriate. 

ARTICLE    12 

Capital  financing 
Section  12.1  Borrowing  Power.  The  com- 
mission may  borrow  money  for  any  of  the 
purpose!  of  this  compact,  and  may  issue  its 
negotiable  bonds  and  other  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness In  respect  thereto.  All  such 
bonds  and  evidences  of  Indebtedness  shall  be 
solely  out  of  the  properties  and  rev- 
the  commission  without  recourse  to 
The  bonds  and  other  obligations 
of  the  cimmission.  except  as  may  be  other- 
wise provided  In  the  Indenture  under  which 
they  wei  e  Issued,  shall  be  direct  and  general 
obligatlcns  of  the  conunlsslon  and  the  full 
faith  an  J  credit  of  the  commission  are  here- 
by pledfed  for  the  prompt  payment  of  the 
debt  serirlce  thereon  and  for  the  fulfillment 
of  all  ether  undertakings  of  the  commis- 
sion assumed  by  It  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the 
holders   ;hereof. 

12.2  Pands  and  Expenses.  The  purposes  of 
this  con  pact  shall  Include  without  limita- 
tion thereto  all  costs  of  any  project  or  fa- 
»"'*-  -ir  any  part  thereof,  including  Interest 

t  period  of  construction  and  a  rea- 
s  time  thereafter  and  any  incidental 
expenses)  (legal,  engineering,  fiscal,  financial 
consultait  and  other  expenses)  connected 
with  Issv  Ing  and  disposing  of  the  bonds;  all 
amounts  required  for  the  creation  of  an  op- 
erating rund.  construction  fund,  reserve 
fund,  sinking  fund,  or  other  special  fund;  all 
other  expsnses  connected  with  the  planning, 
design,  tcqulsition.  construction,  comple- 
tion, improvement  or  reconstruction  of  any 
facility  o:  any  part  thereof;  and  reimburse- 
ment of  advances  by  the  commission  or  by 
others  fcr  such  purposes  and  for  working 
capital. 

12.3  Credit  Excluded:  Officers,  State  and 
Municipal.  The  commission  shall  have  no 
power  to  pledge  the  credit  of  any  signatory 
party,  or  bf  any  county  or  municipality,  or  to 
impose  any  obligation  for  payment  of  the 
bonds  u  x)n  any  signatory  party  or  any 
county  or  municipality.  Neither  the  com- 
mlssloneiB  nor  any  person  executing  the 
bonds  shi  ill  be  liable  personally  on  the  bonds 
of  the  conmission  or  be  subject  to  any  per- 
sonal Hat  ility  or  accountability  by  reason  of 
the  Issua  ice  thereof. 

12.4  Pending  and  Refunding.  Whenever 
the  comtiission  deems  it  expedient,  it  may 
fund  and  refund  its  bonds  and  other  obliga- 
tions wh<  ther  or  not  such  bonds  and  obliga- 
tions have  matured.  It  may  provide  for  the 
Issuance,  sale  or  exchange  of  refunding 
bonds  foi'  the  purpose  of  redeeming  or  re- 
tiring an 7  bonds  (including  the  payment  of 
any  premium,  duplicate  Interest  or  cash  ad- 
justment required  In  connection  therewith) 
issued  bw  the  commission  or  issued  by  any 
other  issuing  body,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  which  have  been  applied  to  any  facility 
acquired  by  the  commission  or  which  are 
payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  any  facility 
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acquired  by  the  commission.  Bonds  may  be 
Issued  partly  to  refund  bonds  and  other  ob- 
ligations then  outstanding,  and  partly  for 
any  other  purpose  of  the  commission.  All 
provisions  of  this  compact  applicable  to  the 
issuance  of  bonds  are  applicable  to  refund- 
ing bonds  and  to  the  issuance,  sale  or  ex- 
change thereof. 

12.5  Bonds;  Authorization  Generally. 
Bonds  and  other  Indebtedness  of  the  com- 
mission shall  be  authorized  by  resolution 
of  the  commission.  The  validity  of  the  au- 
thorization and  Issuance  of  any  bonds  by 
the  conunlsslon  shall  not  be  dependent  upon 
nor  affected  in  any  way  by:  (1)  the  disposi- 
tion of  bond  proceeds  by  the  commission  or 
by  contract,  commitment  or  action  taken 
with  respect  to  such  proceeds;  or  (11)  the 
failure  to  complete  any  part  of  the  project 
for  which  bonds  are  authorized  to  be  Issued. 
The  commission  may  issue  bonds  In  one  or 
more  series  and  may  provide  for  one  or  more 
consolidated  bond  issues,  in  such  principal 
amounts  and  with  such  terms  and  provi- 
sions as  the  commission  may  deem  neces- 
sary. The  bonds  may  be  secured  by  a 
pledge  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  prop)erty. 
revenues  and  franchises  under  Its  control. 
Bonds  may  be  Issued  by  the  commission  in 
such  amount,  with  such  maturities  and  In 
such  denominations  and  form  or  forms, 
whether  coupon  or  registered,  as  to  both 
principal  and  Interest,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  commission.  The  commission 
may  provide  for  redemption  of  bonds  prior 
to  maturity  on  such  notice  and  at  such 
time  or  times  and  with  such  redemption 
provisions,  including  premiums,  as  the  com- 
mission may  determine. 

12.6  Bonds;  Resolutions  and  Indentures 
Generally.  The  commission  may  determine 
and  enter  into  indentures  providing  for  the 
principal  amount,  date  or  dates,  maturities, 
interest  rate,  denominations,  form,  registra- 
tion, transfer,  interchange  and  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bonds  and  coupons  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  same 
shall  be  executed,  issued,  secured,  sold.  paid, 
redeemed,  funded  and  refunded.  The  reso- 
lution of  the  commission  authorizing  any 
bond  or  any  indenture  so  authorized  un- 
der which  the  bonds  are  issued  may  include 
all  such  convenants  and  other  provisions 
other  than  any  restriction  on  the  regulatory 
powers  vested  in  the  commission  by  this 
compact  as  the  commission  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  issue,  payment,  se- 
curity, protection  or  marketing  of  the  bonds, 
including  without  limitation  covenants  and 
other  provisions  as  to  the  rates  or  amounts 
of  fees,  rents  and  other  charges  to  be 
charged  or  made  for  use  of  the  facilities;  the 
use.  pledge,  custody,  securing,  application 
and  disposition  of  such  revenues,  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  bonds,  and  of  any  other 
moneys  of  the  commission;  the  operation, 
maintenance,  repair  and  reconstruction  of 
the  facilities  and  the  amounts  which  may 
be  expended  therefor;  the  sale,  lease  or  other 
disposition  of  the  facilities;  the  insuring  of 
the  facilities  and  of  the  revenues  derived 
therefrom:  the  construction  or  other  acqui- 
sition of  other  facilities:  the  issuance  of  ad- 
ditional bonds  or  other  Indebtedness;  the 
rights  of  the  bondholders  and  of  any  trustee 
for  the  bondholders  upon  default  by  the 
commission  or  otherwise;  and  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  the  Indenture  and 
of  the  bonds.  Reference  on  the  face  of  the 
bonds  to  such  resolution  or  Indenture  by 
its  date  of  adoption  or  the  apparent  date 
on  the  face  thereof  is  sufficient  to  incor- 
porate all  of  the  provisions  thereof  and  of 
this  compact  into  the  body  of  the  bonds 
and  their  appurtenant  coupons.  Each  taker 
and  subsequent  holder  of  the  bonds  or  cou- 
pons, whether  the  coupons  are  attached  to 
or  detached  from  the  bonds,  has  recourse  to 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  indenture  and 
of  this  compact  and  is  bound  thereby. 

12.7  Maximum  Maturity.     No  bond  or  its 
terms  shaU  mature  in  more  than  fifty  years 


from  Its  own  date  and  In  the  event  any 
authorized  Issue  Is  divided  into  two  or  more 
series  or  divisions,  the  maximum  maturity 
date  herein  authorized  shall  be  calculated 
from  the  date  on  the  face  of  each  bond 
separately.  Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  dif- 
ferent dates  may  be  prescribed  for  the  bonds 
of  each  separate  series  or  division  of  any 
authorized  issue. 

12.8  Tax  Exemption.  All  bonds  issued  by 
the  commission  under  the  provisions  of  this 
compact  and  the  Interest  thereof  shall  at 
all  times  be  free  and  exempt  from  all  taxa- 
tion by  or  under  authority  of  any  of  the 
signatory  parties,  except  for  transfer,  in- 
heritance and  estate  taxes. 

12.9  Interest.  Bonds  shall  bear  interest  at 
a  rate  of  not  to  exceed  six  percent  per  an- 
num, payable  annually  or  semi-annually. 

12.10  Place  of  Payment.  The  commission 
may  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  of  bonds  at  any  place  or 
places  within  or  without  the  signatory  states, 
and  in  any  specified  lawful  coin  or  currency 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

12.11  Execution.  The  commission  may 
provide  for  the  execution  and  authentication 
of  bonds  by  the  manual,  lithographed  or 
printed  facsimile  signature  of  officers  of  the 
commission,  and  by  additional  authentica- 
tion by  a  trustee  or  fiscal  agent  appointed 
by  the  commission.  If  any  of  the  officers 
whose  signatures  or  counter  signatures  ap- 
pear upon  tlie  bonds  or  coupons  cease  to  be 
officers  before  the  delivery  of  the  bonds  or 
coupons,  their  signatures  or  counter  signa- 
tures are  nevertheless  valid  and  of  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  the  officers  had  re- 
mained In  office  until  the  delivery  of  the 
bonds  and   coupons. 

12  12  Holding  Own  Bonds.  The  Oommis- 
slon  shall  have  power  out  of  any  funds 
available  therefor  to  purchase  lU  bonds  and 
may  hold,  cancel  or  resell  such  bonds. 

12.13  Sale.  The  commission  may  fix 
terms  and  conditions  for  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  any  authorized  issue  of  bonds. 
The  commission  may  sell  bonds  at  less 
than  their  par  or  face  value  but  no  Issue  of 
bonds  may  be  sold  at  an  aggregate  price  be- 
low the  par  or  face  value  thereof  If  such 
sale  would  result  in  a  net  Interest  cost  to 
the  commission  calculated  upon  the  entire 
Issue  so  sold  of  more  than  six  percent  per 
annum  payable  semi-annually,  according  to 
standard  tables  of  bond  values.  All  bonds 
issued  and  sold  for  cash  pursuant  to  this  act 
shall  be  sold  on  sealed  proposals  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Prior  to  such  sale,  the  com- 
mission shall  advertise  for  bids  by  publica- 
tion of  a  notice  of  sale  not  less  than  ten 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  sale,  at  least  once 
In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  printed 
and  published  in  New  York  City  carrying 
municipal  bond  notices  and  devoted  pri- 
marily to  financial  news.  The  commission 
may  reject  any  and  all  bids  submitted  and 
may  thereafter  sell  the  bonds  so  advertised 
for  sale  at  private  sale  to  any  financially 
responsible  bidder  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  it  deems  most  advantageous 
to  the  public  interest,  but  the  bonds  shall 
not  be  sold  at  a  net  Interest  cost  calculated 
upon  the  entire  issue  so  advertised,  greater 
than  the  lowest  bid  which  was  rejected.  In 
the  event  the  commission  desires  to  issue 
its  bonds  in  exchange  for  an  existing  facility 
or  portion  thereof,  or  in  exchange  for  bonds 
secured  by  the  revenues  of  an  existing  facil- 
ity, it  may  exchange  such  bonds  for  the 
existing  facility  or  portion  thereof  or  for 
the  bonds  so  secured,  plus  an  additional 
amount  of  cash,  without  advertising  such 
bonds  for  sale. 

12.14  Negotiability.  All  bonds  Issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  compact  are 
negotiable  instruments,  except  when  regis- 
tered in  the  name  of  a  registered  owner. 

12.15  Legal  Investments.  Bonds  of  the 
commission  shall  be  legal  Investments  for 
savings  banks,  fiduciaries  and  public  funds 
in  each  of  the  signatory  states. 
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12.16  Validation:  Proceedings.  Prior  to 
the  issuance  of  any  bonds,  the  commission 
may  institute  a  special  proceeding  to  de- 
termine the  legality  of  proceedings  to  issue 
the  bonds  and  their  validity  under  the  laws 
of  any  of  the  signatory  parties.  Such  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  Instituted  and  prosecuted  in 
rem  and  the  Judgment  rendered  therein 
shall  be  conclusive  against  all  persons  whom- 
soever and  against  each  of  the  signatory 
parties. 

12.17  Recording.  No  indenture  need  be 
recorded  or  filed  in  any  ptiblic  office,  other 
than  the  office  of  the  conmiisslon.  The 
pledge  of  revenues  provided  in  any  inden- 
tiu-e  shall  take  effect  forthwith  as  provided 
therein  and  Irrespective  of  the  date  of  re- 
ceipts of  such  revenues  by  the  commission 
or  the  indenttire  tanutee.  Such  pledge  shall 
be  effective  as  provided  in  the  Indenture 
without  physical  delivery  of  the  revenues  to 
the  commission  or  to  the  indenture  trustee. 

12.18  Pledged  Revenues.  Bond  redemp- 
tion and  Interest  payments  shall,  to  the 
extent  provided  In  the  resolution  or  Inden- 
ture, constitute  a  first,  direct  and  exclusive 
charge  and  Hen  on  all  such  rates,  rents,  tolls, 
fees  and  charges  and  other  revenues  and 
interest  thereon  received  from  the  use  and 
operation  of  the  facility,  and  on  any  sinking 
or  other  funds  created  therefrom.  All  such 
rates,  rents,  tolls,  fees,  charges  and  other 
revenues,  together  with  interest  thereon, 
shall  constitute  a  trust  fund  for  the  security 
and  payment  of  such  bonds  and  except  as 
and  to  the  extent  provided  in  the  Inden- 
ture with  respect  to  the  payment  therefrom 
of  expenses  for  other  purposes  Including 
administration,  oporatlon.  maintenance.  Im- 
provements or  extensions  of  the  facilities 
or  other  purposes  shall  not  be  used  or 
pledged  for  any  other  purpose  so  long  as 
such  bonds,  or  any  of  them,  are  outstand- 
ing and  impald. 

12.19  Remedies.  The  holder  of  any  bond 
may  for  the  equal  benefit  and  protection  of 
all  holders  of  bonds  similarly  situated:  (a) 
by  mandamus  or  other  appropriate  proceed- 
ings require  and  compel  the  performance  of 
any  of  the  duties  Imposed  upon  the  com- 
mission or  assumed  by  it.  its  officers,  agents 
or  employees  under  the  provisions  of  any 
indenture.  In  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  operation,  maintenance, 
repair,  reconstruction  or  Insurance  of  the 
facUltlet,  or  In  connection  with  the  collec- 
tion, deposit,  investment,  application  and 
disbursement  of  the  rates,  rents,  tolls,  fees, 
charges  and  other  revenues  derived  from 
the  operation  and  use  of  the  facilities,  or 
In  connection  with  the  deposit,  investment 
and  disbursement  of  the  proceeds  received 
from  the  sale  of  bonds;  or  (b)  by  action  or 
suit  in  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  of 
any  signatory  party  require  the  commis- 
sion to  account  as  If  it  were  the  trustee  of 
an  express  trust,  or  enjoin  any  acts  or  things 
which  may  be  unlawful  or  in  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  holders  of  the  bonds.  The 
enumeration  of  such  rights  and  remedies 
does  not.  however,  exclude  the  exercise  or 
prosecution  of  any  other  rights  or  remedies 
available  to  the  holders  of  bonds. 

12.20  Capital  Financing  by  Signatory 
Parties;  Guarantees. 

(a)  The  signatory  parties  will  provide  such 
capital  funds  required  lor  projects  of  the 
commission  as  may  be  authorized  by  their 
respective  statutes  in  accordance  with  a  cost 
sharing  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  Article  11 
of  this  compact:  but  nothing  In  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  Impose  any  mandatory 
obligation  on  any  of  the  signatory  parties 
other  than  such  obligations  as  may  be  as- 
sumed by  a  signatory  party  In  connection 
with  a  specific  project  or  faclUty. 

(b)  Bonds  of  the  commission,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  com- 
pact, may  be  executed  and  delivered  to  any 
duly  authorized  agency  of  any  of  the  signa- 
tory parties  without  public  offering  and  may 


be  sold  and  resold  with  or  without  the  guar- 
antee of  such  signatory  party,  subject  to 
and  In  accordance  with  the  constitutions  of 
the  respective  signatory  parUee. 

(c)  The  commission  may  receive  and  ac- 
cept, and  the  signatory  parties  may  make, 
loans,  grants,  appropriations,  advances  and 
payments  of  reimbursable  or  non-reimburs- 
able funds  or  property  In  any  form  for  the 
capital  or  operating  purposes  of  the  com- 
mission. 

ARTICLE    13 

Plan,  "program ,  and  budgets 
Section  13.1  Comprehensive  Plan.  The 
commission  shall  develop  and  adopt,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  review  and  revise,  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  immediate  and 
long  range  development  and  use  of  the  wa- 
ter resources  of  the  basin.  The  plan  shall 
include  all  public  and  private  projects  and 
facilities  which  are  required.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  commission,  for  the  optimum 
planning,  development,  conservation,  utili- 
zation, management  and  control  of  the  wa- 
ter resources  of  the  basin  to  meet  present 
and  future  needs;  provided  that  the  plan 
shall  include  any  projects  required  to  con- 
form with  any  present  or  future  decree  or 
Judgment  of  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction. The  commission  may  adopt  a  com- 
prehensive plan  or  any  revision  thereof  In 
such  part  or  parts  as  It  may  deem  appropri- 
ate, provided  that  before  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  or  any  part  or  revision  thereof  the 
commission  shall  consult  with  water  users 
and  Interested  public  bodies  and  public  util- 
ities and  shall  consider  and  give  due  regard 
to  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
various  agencies  of  the  signatory  parties  and 
their  political  subdivisions.  The  commis- 
sion shall  conduct  public  hearings  with  re- 
spect to  the  comprehensive  plan  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  or  any  part  or  revision 
thereof. 

13  J  Water  Resources  Program.  The 
commission  shall  annually  adopt  a  water  re- 
sources program,  based  upon  the  compre- 
hensive plan,  consisting  of  the  projects  and 
facilities  which  the  commission  proposes  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  commission  and  by 
other  authorized  governmental  and  private 
agencies,  organizations  and  i>ersons  during 
the  ensuing  six  yesj^  or  such  other  reason- 
ably foreseeable  period  as  the  C(»nmlS8ion 
may  determine.  The  water  resources  pro- 
gram shall  include  a  systematic  presentation 
of: 

1)  the  quantity  and  quality  of  water  re- 
sources needs  for  such  period; 

2)  the  existing  and  proposed  projects  and 
facilities  required  to  satisfy  such  needs.  In- 
cluding all  public  and  private  projects  to  be 
anticipated; 

3)  a  separate  statement  of  the  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  commis- 
sion during  such  period. 

18.3  Annual  Current  Expense  and  Capital 
Budgets. 

(a)  The  commission  shall  annually  adopt 
a  capital  budget  including  all  capital  proj- 
ects it  proposes  to  undertake  or  continue 
during  the  budget  period  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  estimated  cost  of  each  project 
and  the  method  of  financing  thereof. 

(b)  The  commission  shall  annually  adopt 
a  current  expense  budget  for  each  fiscal 
year.  Such  budget  shall  Include  the  com- 
mission's estimated  expenr>es  for  administra- 
tion, operation,  maintenance  and  repairs,  in- 
cluding a  separate  statement  thereof  tor 
each  project,  together  with  its  cost  alloca- 
tion. The  total  of  such  expenses  shall  be 
balanced  by  the  commission's  estimated 
revenues  from  all  soiu%es,  including  the  coet 
allocations  undertaken  by  any  of  the  signa- 
tory parties  In  connection  with  any  project. 
FoUowlng  the  adoption  of  the  annual  cur- 
rent expense  budget  by  the  commission,  the 
executive  director  of  the  commission  shall: 

1)  certify  to  the  respective  signatory  par- 
ties the  amounts  due  in  accordance  with  ex- 


isting coet  sharing  established  for  each  proj- 
ect; and 

2)  transmit  certified  coplee  of  such  budget 
to  the  principal  budget  officer  of  the  respec- 
tive signatory  parties  at  such  time  and  In 
such  manner  as  may  be  required  under  their 
respective  budgetary  procedures.  The 
amount  required  to  balance  the  current  ex- 
pense budget  In  addition  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  item  (1)  above  and  all  other 
revenues  available  to  the  commission  shall  be 
apportioned  aqultably  among  the  signatory 
parties  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  the  amount  of  such  appcvtlonment 
to  each  signatory  party  shall  be  certified 
together  with  the  budget. 

(c)  The  respective  signatory  parties  cove- 
nant and  agree  to  include  the  amounts  so 
apportioned  for  the  support  of  the  current 
expense  budget  in  their  respective  budgets 
next  to  be  adopted,  subject  to  such  review 
and  approval  as  may  be  required  by  their 
respective  budgetaJry  processes.  Such 
amounts  shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the 
commission  in  quarterly  installments  during 
its  fiscal  year,  provided  that  the  commission 
may  draw  upon  its  working  capital  to  fi- 
nance its  current  expense  budget  pending 
remittances  by  the  signatory  parties. 

ABTICLK     14 

General   provisions 
Section    14.1     Auxiliary   Powers   of   Com- 
mission: Functions  of  Commissioners. 

(a)  The  commission,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  compact,  may: 

1 )  Adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  enter 
into  contracts,  sue  and  be  sued  in  all  courts 
of  competent  Jxirisdiction; 

2)  Receive  and  accept  such  payments,  ap- 
propriaUons,  grants,  glfu,  loans,  advances 
and  other  funds,  properties  and  sM-vlces  as 
may  be  transferred  or  made  available  to  It 
by  any  signatory  party  or  by  any  other  pub- 
lic or  private  corporation  or  Individual,  and 
enter  Into  agreements  to  make  reimburse- 
ment for  all  or  part  thereof: 

3)  Provide  for,  acquire  and  aaapt  detailed 
engineering,  administrative,  financial  and 
oi}eratlng  plans  and  specifications  to  ef- 
fectuate, maintain  or  develop  any  facility  or 
project; 

4)  Control  and  regulate  the  use  of  facil- 
ities owned  m-  operated  by  the  commission; 

5)  Acquire,  own,  operate,  maintain,  con- 
trol, sell  and  convey  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty and  any  interest  therein  by  contract, 
purchase,  lease,  license,  mortgage  or  other- 
wise as  It  may  deem  necessary  for  any 
project  or  faculty,  including  any  and  all 
appurtenances  thereto  necessary,  useful  or 
convenient  for  such  ownership,  operation, 
control,  maintenance  or  conveyance; 

6)  Have  and  exercise  aU  corporate  powers 
essential  to  the  declared  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  the  commission. 

(b)  The  commissioners,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  compact,  shall : 

1)  Serve  as  the  governing  body  of  the 
commission,  and  exercise  and  discharge  its 
powers  and  duties  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  or  pursuant  to  this  compact; 

2)  Determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall 
be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid  subject  to 
any  provisions  of  law  specifically  applicable 
to  agencies  or  instrumentalities  created  by 
compact; 

3)  Provide  for  the  internal  organization 
and  administration  of  the  commission; 

4)  Appoint  the  principal  officers  of  the 
commission  and  delegate  to  and  allocate 
among  them  administrative  functions, 
powers  and  duties; 

5)  Create  and  abolish  offices,  empiosrments 
and  position  as  It  deems  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  commission,  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  fix  and  pro- 
vide for  the  qualification,  appointment,  re- 
moval, term,  tenure,  compensation,  pension 
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and   retljement   rlghta   of   Its   officers   and 

employee)  i; 

6)  Let  and  execute  contracts  to  carry  out 
the  powers  of  ttie  commission. 

14.2  Regulations;  Enforcement.  The  com- 
mission nay: 

(a)  Ma  te  and  enforce  reasonable  rules  and 
regulatlois  for  the  effectuation,  application 
and  enfor  lement  of  this  compact:  and  It  may 
adopt  an<;  enforce  practices  and  schedules 
for  or  in  connection  with  the  use,  mainte- 
nance ana  administration  of  projects  and 
facilities  It  may  own  or  operate  and  any 
product  or  service  rendered  thereby;  pro- 
vided than  any  rule  or  regulation,  other  than 
one  which  deals  solely  with  the  Internal 
management  of  the  commission,  shall  be 
adopted  otily  after  public  hearing  and  shall 
not  be  effective  unless  and  until  filed  In 
accordande  with  the  law  of  the  respective 
signatory!  parUes  applicable  to  administra- 
tive rulea  and  regulations  generally;  and 

(b)  Designate  any  officer,  agent  or  em- 
ployee ol  the  commission  to  be  an  investi- 
gator or  watchman  and  such  person  shall 
be  vestea  with  the  powers  of  a  peace  officer 
of  the  st^te  in  which  he  is  duly  assigned  to 
perform  lis  duties. 

14.3  T IX  Exemption.  The  commission.  Its 
property  functions,  and  activities  shall  be 
exempt  :  rom  taxation  by  or  under  the  au- 
thority )f  any  of  the  signatory  parties  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof;  provided 
that  in  1  eu  of  property  taxes  the  commission 
shall,  as  to  specific  projects,  make  payments 
to  local  taxing  districts  in  annual  amounts 
which  skaU  equal  the  taxes  lawfully  as- 
seaeed  u?on  property  for  the  tax  year  next 
prior  to  its  acquisition  by  the  commission 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  nature  and 
amoimt  of  such  payments  shall  be  reviewed 
by  the  commission  at  the  end  of  ten  years. 
and  troiti  time  to  time  thereafter,  upon  rea- 
sonable (notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard 
to  the  affected  taxing  district,  and  the  pay- 
ments nay  be  thereupon  terminated  or  con- 
tinued in  such  reasonable  amount  as  may 
be  neceaiiary  or  desirable  to  take  into  account 
hardshlfs  incvirred  and  benefits  received  by 
the  taxi)i«  Jurisdiction  which  are  attributa- 
ble to  ths  project. 

14.4  \:eetings;  Public  Hearings;  Records, 
Minutes, 

(a)  All  meetings  of  the  commission  shall 
be  open  lo  the  public. 

(b>  T]ke  commission  shall  conduct  at 
least  on<  public  hearing  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  Jie  comprehensive  plan,  water  re- 
sources jrogram,  annual  capital  and  cur- 
rent expense  budgets,  the  letting  of  any 
contract  for  tlxe  sale  or  other  disposition  by 
the  comnission  of  hydroelectric  energy  or 
water  resources  to  any  person,  corporation  or 
entity,  aid  in  all  other  cases  wherein  this 
compact  requires  a  public  hearing.  Such 
hearing  £  hall  be  held  upon  at  least  ten  days 
public  ndtlce  given  by  posting  at  the  offices 
of  the  commission.  The  commission  shall 
also  pro'lde  forthwith  for  distribution  of 
such  not  ce  to  the  press  and  by  the  mailing 
of  a  cop;  thereof  to  any  person  who  shall 
request  sjch  notices. 

(c)  Th5  minutes  of  the  commission  shnll 
be  a  pub  Ic  record  open  to  Inspection  at  Its 
offices  dui  ing  regular  business  hours. 

14.5     O  Beers  Generally. 

(a)  Th;  officers  of  the  commission  shall 
consist  of  an  executive  director  and  such  ad- 
ditional cfflcers,  deputies,  and  assistants  as 
the  commission  may  determine.  The  execu- 
tive dlredor  shall  be  appointed  and  may  be 
removed  ')y  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  t  le  full  membership  of  the  commis- 
sion. All  other  officers  and  employees  shall 
be  appoin  ed  by  the  executive  director  under 
such  rulei  of  procedure  as  the  commission 
may  deter  nine. 

(b)  In  ihe  appointment  and  prcnnotlon  of 
officers  ard  employees  for  the  commission, 
no  political,  racial,  religious  «•  residence 
test  or  qualification  shall   be  permitted   or 
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given  consideration,  but  all  such  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  shall  be  aolely  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  fitness.  Any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  commission  who  is  found  by 
the  commission  to  be  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  this  section  shall  be  removed  from  office 
by  the  conxmisslon. 

14.6  Oath  of  Office.  An  oath  of  office  in 
such  form  as  the  conunlssion  shall  prescribe 
shall  be  taken,  subscribed  and  filed  with  the 
commission  by  the  executive  director  and 
by  each  officer  appointed  by  him  not  later 
than  fifteen  days  after  the  appointment. 

14.7  Bond.  Each  officer  shall  give  such 
bond  and  In  such  form  and  amount  as  the 
commission  may  require  for  which  the  com- 
mission may  pay  the  premlvmi. 

14.8  Prohibited  Activities. 

(a)  No  commissioner,  officer  or  employee 
shall : 

1)  be  financially  Interested,  either  directly 
or  Indirectly,  in  any  contract,  sale,  piut^hase, 
lease  or  transfer  of  real  or  personal  property 
to  which  the  commission  Is  a  party; 

2)  solicit  or  accept  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  value  in  addition  to  the  compensa- 
tion or  expenses  paid  him  by  the  commission 
for  services  performed  within  the  scope  of 
his  official  duties; 

3)  offer  money  or  any  thing  of  value  for 
or  In  consideration  of  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment, promoUon  or  prlvUege  in  his  employ- 
ment with  the  commission. 

( b)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  shall  will- 
fully violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  thU 
section  shall  forfeit  his  office  or  employment. 

(c)  Any  contract  or  agreement  knowingly 
made  In  contravenUon  of  this  section  U 
void. 

(d)  Officers  and  emploj-ees  of  the  com- 
mission shall  be  subject  in  addition  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  to  such  criminal 
and  civil  sanctions  for  misconduct  in  office 
as  may  be  imposed  by  federal  law  and  the 
law  of  the  signatory  date  in  which  such  mis- 
conduct occxirs. 

14  9     Purchasing.     Contracts  for  the  con- 
struction. reconstrucUon  or  Improvement  of 
any  facility  when  the  expenditure  required 
exceeds  ten  thousand  dollars  and  contracts 
for  the  purchase  of  services,  supplies,  equip- 
ment and  materials  when  the  expenditure 
required  exceeds  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars    shall    be    advertised    and    let    upon 
sealed  bids  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder 
Notice   requesting  such   bids  shall   be   pub- 
lished in  a  manner  reasonably  likely  to  at- 
tract prospective  bidders,  which  publication 
shall  be  made  at  least  ten  days  before  bids 
are  received  and  in  at  least  two  newspapers 
of    general    circulation    In    the    basin.     The 
commission    may    reject    any    and    all    bids 
and   readvertlse   In   its   dUcretlon.     If  after 
rejecting    bids    the    commission    determines 
and  resolves  that  in  its  opinion  the  sxipplies 
equipment  and  materials  may  be  purchased 
at   a   lower   price    In    the   open   market,   the 
commission  may  give  each  responsible  bid- 
der an  opportunity  to  negotiate  a  price  and 
may  proceed  to  purchase  the  supplies  equip- 
ment and  materials  in  the  open  market  at 
a  negotiated  price  which  is  lower  than  the 
lowest  rejected  bid  of  a  responsible  bidder 
without  further  observance  of  the  provisions 
requlrmg   bids  or   notice.     The  commission 
shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations  to  provide 
for  purchasing  from  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder  when  sealed  bids,  notice  and  publica- 
tion are  not  required  by  this  section.     The 
commission    may    suspend    and    waive    the 
provisions  of  this  section  requiring  competi- 
tive bids  whenever: 

1 )  the  purchase  is  to  be  made  from  or  the 
contract  to  be  made  with  the  federal  or  any 
-state  government  or  any  agency  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  or  pursuant  to  any  open 
end  bulk  purchase  contract  of  any  of  them; 

2)  the  public  exigency  requires  the  Im- 
mediate delivery  of  the  articles  or  perform- 
ance of  the  service: 

3)  only  one  source  of  supply  is  available; 


4)  the  equipment  to  be  piuchased  is  of  a 
technical  nattire  and  the  procurement  there- 
of without  advertising  is  necessary  in  order 
to  assure  standardisation  of  equipment  and 
interchangeabillty  of  parts  In  the  public  In- 
terest; or 

5)  services  are  to  be  provided  of  a  special- 
ized or  professional  nature. 

14.10  Insurance.  The  commission  may 
self -Insure  or  purchase  Insurance  and  pay 
the  premiums  therefor  against  loss  or  dam- 
age to  any  of  Its  properties;  against  llabUlty 
for  Injury  to  persons  or  property;  and 
against  loss  of  revemie  from  any  cause  what- 
soever. Such  Insurance  coverage  shall  be 
in  such  form  and  amount  as  the  commis- 
sion may  determine,  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  any  agreement  arising  out  of  the 
issuance  of  bonds  by  the  commission. 

14.11  Annual  Independent  Audit. 

(a)  As  soon  as  practical  after  the  closing 
of  the  fiscal  year,  an  audit  shall  be  made  of 
the  financial  accounts  of  the  conunlssion. 
The  audit  shall  be  made  by  qualified  certi- 
fied public  accountants  selected  by  the  com- 
mission who  have  no  personal  interest  di- 
rect or  indirect  In  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
commission  or  any  of  Its  officers  or  em- 
ployees. The  report  of  audit  shall  be  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  accepted  account- 
ing practices  and  shall  be  filed  with  the 
chairman  and  such  other  officers  as  the  com- 
mission shall  direct.  Copies  of  the  report 
shall  be  distributed  to  each  commissioner 
and  shall  be  made  available  for  public  dis- 
tribution. 

(b)  Each  signatory  party  by  its  duly  au- 
thorized officers  shall  be  entitled  to  exam- 
ine and  audit  at  any  time  all  of  the  books, 
documents,  records,  files  and  accounts  and 
all  other  papers,  things  or  property  of  the 
commission.  The  representatives  of  the 
signatory  parties  shall  have  access  to  all 
books,  dociunents.  records,  accounts,  reports, 
files  and  all  other  papers,  things  or  property 
belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  commission  and 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit  and  they 
shftll  be  afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying 
transactions  with  the  balances  or  securi- 
ties held  by  depositaries,  fiscal  agents  and 
custodians. 

(c)  The  financial  transactions  of  the  com- 
mission shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  gen- 
eral  accounting  office  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  comptroller  general  of  the 
United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
counts of  the  commission  are  kept. 

(d)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  shall  re- 
fuse to  give  all  required  asslstanoe  and  In- 
formaUon  to  the  accountants  selected  by  the 
commission  or  to  the  authorized  officers  of 
any  signatory  party  or  who  shall  refuse  to 
submit  to  them  for  examination  such  books 
documents,  records,  files,  accounts,  papers' 
things  or  property  as  may  be  requested  shall 
forfeit  hla  office. 

14.12.  ReporU.  The  commission  shall 
make  and  publish  an  annual  report  to  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  signatory  parties 
and  to  the  public  reporting  on  Its  programs 
operations  and  finances.  It  may  also  pre- 
pare, publish  and  distribute  such  other  pub- 
lic reports  and  informational  materials  as 
It  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

14.13.  Grants.  Lo.ins  or  Payments  by 
States  or  Political  Subdivisions. 

(a)  Any  or  all  of  the  signatory  parties 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  may: 

1)  Appropriate  to  the  commission  such 
funds  as  may  be  neees-sary  to  pay  preliminary 
expenses  such  as  the  expenses  incurred  In 
the  making  of  borings,  and  other  studies 
of  subsurface  conditions.  In  the  preparation 
of  contracts  for  the  sale  of  water  and  In 
the  preparation  of  detailed  plans  and  esti- 
mates required  for  the  financing  of  a 
project; 
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2>  Advance  to  the  commission,  either  as 
grants  or  loans,  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  convenient  to  finance  the  operation 
and  management  of  or  construction  by  the 
commission  of  any  facility  or  project; 

3)  Make  payments  to  the  commission  for 
benefits  received  or  to  be  received  from  the 
operation  of  any  of  the  projects  or  facilities 
of  the  commission. 

(b)  Any  funds  which  may  be  loaned  to 
the  commission  either  by  a  signatory  party 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  shall  be 
repaid  by  the  commission  tlirough  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  or  out  of  other  Income  of  the 
commission,  such  repayment  to  be  made 
within  such  period  and  U)>on  such  terms  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  commis- 
sion and  the  signatory  party  or  political  sub- 
division making  the  loan. 

14.14     Condemnation   Proceedings. 

(a)  The  commlasiou  shall  have  the  power 
to  acquire  by  condemnation  the  fee  or  any 
lesser  interest  in  lands,  lands  lying  under 
water,  development  rights  in  land,  riparian 
rights,  water  rights,  waters  and  other  real 
or  personal  property  within  the  basin  for 
any  project  or  facility  authorized  pursuant 
to  this  compact.  This  grant  of  power  of 
eminent  domain  locludes  but  is  not  limited 
to  the  power  to  condemn  (or  the  purposes 
of  this  compact  any  property  already  devoted 
to  a  public  use,  by  whomsoever  owned  or 
held,  other  than  property  of  a  signatory 
party  and  any  property  held,  constructed, 
operated  or  maintained  in  connection  with 
a  diversion  authorized  by  a  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decree.  Any  condemnation 
of  any  property  or  franchises  owned  or  used 
by  a  municipal  or  privately  owned  public 
utility,  vinless  the  affected  public  utility 
lacillty  la  to  be  relocated  or  replaced,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  authority  of  such  state 
board,  commission  or  other  body  as  may 
have  regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  such  public 
utility. 

(b)  Such  power  of  condemnation  shall  be 
exercised  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  any  federal  law  applicable  to  the  com- 
mission; provided  that  if  there  is  no  such 
applicable  federal  law,  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  such  general  state  condemna- 
tion law  as  may  be  In  force  In  the  signatory 
state  in  which  the  property  is  located. 

(c)  Any  award  or  compensation  for  the 
taking  of  property  pursuant  to  this  article 
shall  be  paid  by  the  commission,  and  none  of 
the  signatory  parties  nor  any  other  agency, 
instrumentality  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  be  liable  for  such  award  or 
compensation. 

14.15     Conveyance  of  Lands  and  Relocation 
,  of  Public  Facilities 

(a)  The  respective  officers,  agencies,  de- 
partments, commissions  or  bodies  having 
jurisdiction  and  control  over  real  and  per- 
sonal property  owned  by  the  signatory  parties 
are  authorized  and  empowered  to  transfer 
and  convey  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  respective  parties  to  the  commission  any 
such  property  as  may  be  necessary  or  con- 
venient to  the  effectuation  of  the  author- 
ized purposes  of  the  conunlssion 

(b)  Each  political  subdivision  of  each  of 
the  signatory  parties  is  authorized  and  em- 
powered, notwithstanding  any  contrary  pro- 
vision of  law,  to  grant  and  convey  to  the 
commission,  upon  the  commission's  request, 
any  real  property  or  any  Interest  therein 
owned  by  such  political  subdivision  Includ- 
ing lands  lying  under  water  and  lands  already 
devoted  to  public  use  which  may  be  neces- 
sary or  convenient  to  the  effectuation  of  the 
authorized  ptu-poees  of  the  commission. 

(c)  Any  highway,  public  utility  or  other 
public  faciUty  which  will  be  dislocated  by 
reason  of  a  project  deemed  necessary  by 
the  commission  to  effectuate  the  authorized 
purposes  of  this  compact  shall  be  relocated 
and  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  paid  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  sute  In  which  the 


facility  Is  located;  provided  that  the  coet 
of  such  relocation  payable  by  the  commis- 
sion shall  not  in  any  event  exceed  the  ex- 
penditure required  to  serve  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity. 

14.16  Rights  of  Way.  Permission  Is  here- 
by granted  to  the  commission  to  locate,  con- 
struct and  maintain  any  aqueducts,  lines, 
pipes,  conduits  and  auxiliary  faculties  au- 
thorized to  be  acquired,  constructed,  owned, 
operated  or  maintained  by  the  commission 
in.  over,  under  or  across  any  streets  and 
highways  now  or  hereafter  owned,  opened 
or  dedicated  to  or  for  public  use,  subject 
to  such  reasonable  conditions  as  the  high- 
way department  of  the  signatory  party  may 
require. 

14.17  Penal  Sanction.  Any  person,  asso- 
ciation or  corporation  who  violates  or  at- 
tempts or  conspires  to  violate  any  provision 
of  this  compact  or  any  rule,  regulation  or 
order  of  the  conunlssion  duly  made,  promul- 
gated or  issued  pursuant  to  the  compact  in 
addition  to  any  other  remedy,  penalty  or 
consequence  provided  by  law  shall  be  pun- 
ishable as  may  be  provided  by  statute  of 
any  of  the  signatory  parties  within  which 
the  offense  Is  committed;  provided  that  in 
the  absence  of  such  provision  any  such  per- 
son, association  or  corporation  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more 
than  91000  for  each  such  offense  to  be  fixed 
by  the  court  which  the  commission  may 
recover  in  its  own  name  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  and  in  a  summary 
proceeding  where  available  under  the  prac- 
tice and  procedure  of  such  court.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section  in  the  event  of  a 
continuing  offense  each  day  of  such  viola- 
tion, attempt  or  conspiracy  shall  constitute 
a  separate  offense. 

14.18  Tort  Liability.  The  commission 
shall  be  responsible  for  claims  arising  out  of 
the  negligent  acts  or  commissions  of  Its  of- 
ficers, agents  and  employees  only  to  the 
extent  and  subject  to  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  law  generally  with  respect  to  of- 
ficers, agents  and  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

14.19  Effect  on  Riparian  Rights.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  compact  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  or  intending  to  affect  or  in  any 
way  to  Interfere  with  the  law  of  the  respec- 
tive signatory  parties  relating  to  riparian 
rights. 

14i20  Amendments  and  Supplements. 
Amendments  and  supplements  to  this  com- 
pact to  implement  the  purposes  thereof  may 
be  adopted  by  legislative  action  of  any  of 
the  signatory  parties  concurred  in  by  all  of 
the  others. 

Construction  and  severahility 

14.21  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of 
agreements  thereunder  shall  be  severable 
and  if  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence  or  pro- 
vision of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Compact 
or  such  agreement  Is  declared  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional or  the  applicability  there9f  to 
any  signatory  party,  agency  or  person  Is  held 
Invalid,  the  constitutionality  of  the  remain- 
der of  such  compact  or  such  agreement  and 
the  applicability  thereof  to  any  other  signa- 
tory party,  agency,  person  or  circumstance 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby.  It  Is  the  legis- 
lative Intent  that  the  provisions  of  such 
compact  be  reasonably  and  liberally  con- 
strued. 

14.22  Effective  Date;  Execution.  This 
compact  shall  become  binding  and  effective 
thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  con- 
curring legislation  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  states  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  compact  shall  be  signed 
and  sealed  in  six  duplicate  original  copies  by 
the  respective  chief  executives  of  the  signa- 
tory parties.  One  such  copy  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  each  of  the 
signatory  parties  or  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  state  In  which  the  filing  is  made, 


and  one  copy  shall  be  fUed  and  retained  In 
the  archives  of  the  conunlssion  upon  Its  or- 
ganization. The  signatures  shall  be  affixed 
and  attested  under  the  following  fcMin: 

In  witness  whereof,  and  In  evidence  of  the 
adopUon  and  enactment  into  law  of  this 
compact  by  the  Congress  and  legislatures, 
respectively,  of  the  signatory  p>artie8,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
spective Governors  do  hereby,  in  accordance 
with  authority  conferred  by  law,  sign  this 
compact  in  six  duplicate  original  copies,  as 
attested  by  the  respective  secretaries  of  state, 
and  have  caused  the  seals  of  the  United 
States   and   of    the   respective   states    to    be 

hereunto  affixed  this  day  of 

Ifr— . 

Paxt  II 

ARTICLE    15 

Reservations 
15.1  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  re- 
served to  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  Section 
1.4  of  the  Compact,  the  consent  to  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  Compact  by  the  United 
States  Is  subject  to  the  following  conditions 
and  reservations : 

(a)  Notwlthstandlilg  any  provision  of  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Compact  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission  shall  not  undertake 
any  project  (as  defined  In  such  compact), 
other  than  a  projeol^or  which  State  sup- 
plied funds  only  win  be  used,  beyond  the 
planning  stage  until — 

(1)  such  Commission  has  submitted  to 
the  Congress  such  complete  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  such  project  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  an  engineering  evaluation  of  such 
project,  including — 

(A)  where  the  project  will  serve  more  than 
one  purpose,  an  allocation  of  costs  among 
the  puri>oses  served  and  an  estimate  of  the 
ratio  of  benefits  to  costs  for  each  such  pur- 
pose, 

(B)  an  apportionment  of  costs  among  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  project.  Including  the 
portion  of  the  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  by  State  and  local 
governments,  and 

(C)  a  proposal  for  financing  the  project, 
including  the  terms  of  any  proposed  bonds 
or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  to  be  used 
for  such  purpose;  and 

(2)  such  project  has  been  authorized  by 
Act  of  Congress. 

(b)  No  provision  of  Section  3.7  of  the 
Compact  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  Impose  any  charge  for  water 
withdrawals  or  diversions  from  the  Basin  If 
such  withdrawals  or  diversions  could  law- 
fully have  been  made  without  charge  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  Compact;  or  to  Impose 
any  charges  with  respect  to  commercial  navi- 
gation within  the  Basin,  Jurisdiction  over 
which  Is  reserved  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: Provided,  That  this  paragraph  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent 
with  Section  1.4  of  this  Compact. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  the  Compact 
shall  be  deemed  to  restrict  the  executive 
powers  of  the  President  In  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Article  2,  section  2.2  of  the  Compact,  the 
member  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
alternate  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President. 

(e)  Nothing  contained  In  the  Compact 
shall  be  construed  as  Impairing  or  in  any 
manner  affecting  the  applicability  to  all 
Federal  funds  budgeted  and  appropriated 
for  use  by  the  Commission,  or  such  authority 
over  budgetary  and  appropriation  matters  as 
the  President  and  Congress  may  have  with 
respect  to  agencies  In  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

(f)  Except  to  the  same  extent  that  state 
bonds  are  or  may  continue  to  be  free  or 
exempt  from  Federal  taxation  imder  tjie  in- 
ternal revenue   laws  of  the   United   States. 
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nothlnfi  contained  In  the  Compact  shall  be 
construed  aa  freeing  or  exempting  from  in- 
ternal revenue  taxation  In  any  manner  what- 
soever liny  bonds  issued  by  the  Commission, 
their  tiansfer.  or  the  Income  therefrom  (in- 
cluding any  profits  made  on  the  sale  there- 
on). 

(g)  Ifothlng  contained  In  the  Compact 
shall  b<i  construed  to  obligate  the  United 
States  ligally  or  morally  to  pay  the  principal 
or  Inter  sst  on  any  bonds  Issued  by  the  Dela- 
ware Rl  rer  Basin  Commission. 

(h)  f  btwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 11.)  or  any  other  provision  of  the  Com- 
pact, the  fiunishlng  of  technical  services  to 
the  CoEunlsslon  by  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  l3  pledged  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
respective  agencies  shall  from  time  to  time 
agree  thereto  or  to  the' extent  that  the  Presi- 
dent n  ay  from  time  to  time  direct  such 
agenclei  to  perform  such  services  for  the 
Commiiislon.  Nothing  In  the  Compact  shall 
be  deeiied  to  require  the  United  States  to 
furnish  administrative  services  or  facilities 
for  carylng  out  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion except  to  the  extent  that  the  President 
may  dir  fct. 

(1)  ^1  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  cont  -actors  or  subcontractors  in  the  con- 
structloi,  alteration  or  repair,  including 
palntln(  and  decorating,  of  projects,  build- 
ings an  I  works  which  are  undertaken  by 
the  Conmalssion  or  are  financially  assisted 
by  It,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  thbse  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion In  [the  locality  so  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-276i-5),  and  every  such  employee  shall 
receive  c  jmpensatlon  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  his  basic  rate  of 
pay  for  a  11  hours  worked  In  any  workweek  in 
excess  of  eight  hours  in  any  workday  or  forty 
hours  in  any  workweek,  as  the  case  may  be. 
A  provlsl  )n  stating  the  minimum  wages  thus 
determinfd  and  the  requirement  that  over- 
time be  ]>ald  as  above  provided  shall  be  set 
out  in  eiich  project  advertisement  for  bids 
and  In  each  bid  proposal  form  and  shall  be 
made  a  part  of  the  contract  covering  the 
project.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  resi«ct  to  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  labor  standards  specified  In 
this  prorlslon,  the  supervisory,  Investiga- 
tory and  other  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Ntmibered  14 
of  1950  (15  PR.  3176.  64  Stat.  1267.  5  US.C. 
133Z-15).  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1934  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as 
amended    40  U5.C.  276(c)). 

(J)  Co:itracts  for  the  manufacture  or  fur- 
nishing <if  materials,  supplies,  articles  and 
equipment  with  the  Commission  which  are 
in  excess  of  $10,000  shaU  be  subject  to  the 
provision  I  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con- 
tracts Ac;  (41  U.S.C.  35  et  scq.). 

(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  /ct,  nothing  conUlned  in  this  Act 
or  In  thj  Compact  shall  be  construed  as 
supersedlbg  or  limiting  the  functions,  under 
any  othei  law,  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Educatloi;,  and  Welfare  or  of  any  other 
officer  ar  agency  of  the  United  States,  re- 
lating to  water  pollution:  Provided,  That 
the  exercise  of  such  functions  shall  not  limit 
the  authcTlty  of  the  Commission  to  control, 
prevent.  <  r  abate  water  pollution. 

(1)  The  provisions  of  section  8.4  of  Article 
8  of  the  ( Compact  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  :acllltles  operated  pursuant  to  any 
other  Feti  eral  law. 

(m)  Per  purposes  of  the  Act  of  June  25 
1948,  62  Stat.  982,  as  amended  (Title  28 
U.S.  CodeL  chapter  171,  and  sections  1346(b) 
and  240(1)))  and  the  Act  of  March  3,  1887 
24  Stat.  535,  as  amended  (Title  28,  U.S  Code 
secUons  1402.  1491,  1496.  1501,  1503,  207l' 
2072.  241  .  2412.  2501).  and  the  Act  of  June 
60  Stat.  237.  as  amended  (ntle  5, 


11,  1946, 


U.S.  Cod*!,  sections  1001  and  1011.  Title  50 


App.  JJ3.  Code,  section  1900).  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  be  considered  a  Federal  agency, 
(n)  The  olBcers  and  employees  of  the 
Commission  (other  than  the  United  States 
member,  alternate  United  States  member, 
and  advisors,  and  personnel  employed  by  the 
United  States  memt>er  under  direct  Federal 
appropriation)  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be. 
for  any  purpose,  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  or  to  become  entitled  at  any 
time  by  reason  of  employment  by  the  Com- 
mission to  any  compensation  or  benefit 
payable  or  made  available  by  the  United 
States  solely  and  directly  to  its  officers  or 
employees. 

(o)  Neither  the  Compact  nor  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  enlarge  the  authority  of 
any  Federal  agency  other  than  the  Commis- 
sion to  participate  In  or  to  provide  funds 
for  projects  cm-  activities  in  the  Delaware 
River  Basin. 

(p)  The  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  original  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  or 
controversies  arising  under  the  Compact, 
and  this  Act  and  any  case  or  controversy 
so  arising  Initiated  in  a  State  Court  shall 
be  removable  to  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  in  the  manner  provided 
by  {  1446.  Title  28  US  C.  Nothing  contained 
in  the  Ccwnpact  or  elsewhere  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  a  waiver  by  the  United 
States  of  its   immunity  from   suit. 

(q)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved.  The 
right  Is  hereby  reserved  to  the  Congress  or 
any  of  Its  standing  committees  to  require 
the  disclosure  and  furnishing  of  such  In- 
formation and  data  by  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Compact  Commission  as  Is  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Congress  or  any  such 
committee. 

(r)   The  provisions  of  section  2.4  and  2.6  of 
Article  2  of  the  Compact  notwithstanding, 
the    m«mber    and     alternate    member    ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  advtoor  there 
referred  to  may  be  paid   compensation   by 
the  United  States,  such  compensation  to  be 
fixed  by  the  President  at  the  rates  which 
he    shall    deemed    to   prevail    In    respect    to 
comparable  officers  in  the  executive  branch. 
(s)   1.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or  In 
the  Compmct  shall  Impwilr  or  affect  the  con- 
stitutional  authority   of   the  United  States 
or  any  of  its  powers,  rights,  funcUons.  or 
jurisdiction  under  other  existing  or  future 
leglslaUon  In  and  over  the  area  or  waters 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  Compact  includ- 
ing projects  of  the  Commission:    Provided, 
Tliat  whenever  a  comprehensive  plan,  or  any 
part  or   revision  thereof,  has  been  adopted 
with    the    concurrence   of    the    member    ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  the  exercise  of  any 
powers    conferred    by    law    on    any    officer, 
agency    or    instrumentality    of    the    United 
States  with  regard  to  water  and  related  land 
resources  in  the  Delaware  River  Basin  shall 
not    substantially    confiict    with    any    such 
portion  of  such  comprehensive  plan  and  the 
provisions  of  Section  3.8  and  Article   11   of 
the  Compact  shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  avoid  such  substantial  conflict: 
Provided  further.  That  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent shall  find  and  determine  that  the  na- 
tional interest  so  requires,  he  may  suspend, 
modify  or  delete  any  provision  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  to  the  extent  that  It  affects 
the  exercise  of  any  powers,  rights,  functions, 
or  Jurisdiction  conferred  by  law  on  any  of- 
ficer, agency  or  instr\imentality  of  the  United 
States  other  than   the  Commission.     Such 
action  shall  be  taken  by  executive  order  In 
which  such  finding  and  determination  shall 
be  set  forth. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  1  hereof, 
concurrence  by  the  member  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  be  presumed  unless 
within  60  days  after  notice  to  him  of  adop- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  plan,  or  any  part 
or  revision  Uiereof,  he  shall  file  with  the 
Commission  notice  of  his  nonconcurrence 
Each  concurrence  of  the  member  appointed 


by  the  President  In  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  or  any  part  or  revision 
thereof  may  be  withdrawn  by  notice  filed 
with  the  Commission  at  any  time  between 
the  first  and  sixtieth  day  of  the  sixth  year 
after  the  initial  adoption  of  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  and  of  every  sixth  year  thereafter. 

(t)  In  the  event  that  any  phrase,  clause, 
sentence  or  provision  of  Section  1.4  of  Article' 
1  of  the  Compact,  is  declared  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional under  the  constitution  of  any  of 
the  signatory  parUes.  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  signatory  party,  agency  or 
person  is  held  invalid  by  a  court  of  last  re- 
sort of  competent  Jurisdiction,  the  United 
States  shall  cease  to  be  a  party  to  the  Com- 
pact, except  to  the  extent  that  the  President 
deems  remaining  a  party  necessary  and 
proper  to  protect  the  national  interest,  and 
shall  cease  to  be  bound  by  the  terms  thereof. 

(u)  All  Acts  or  parts  of  AcU  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby 
amended  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  however,  That  no  act 
of  the  Commission  shall  have  the  effect  of 
repeaiing,  modifying  or  amending  any  Fed- 
eral law 

Effectuation 

15.2  (a)  The  President  Is  authorlred  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper.  In  his  discretion,  to  effectuate  the 
Compact  and  the  Initial  organteatlon  and 
operation  of  the  Commission  therexmder. 

(b)  Executive  departments  and  other  ngen- 
cles  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  cooperate  with  and  fur- 
nish appropriate  assistance  to  the  United 
States  member.  Such  assistance  shall  in- 
clude the  furnishing  of  services  and  facilities 
and  may  Include  the  detailing  of  personnel  to 
the  United  States  member.  Appropriations 
are  hereby  authorleed  as  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  functions  of  the  United 
States  member.  Including  appropriations  for 
the  employment  of  personnel  by  the  United 
States  member. 

15.3  Effective  Date:  This  Act  shall  take 
effect  Immediately. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  sUtement  with  regard  to 

The  proposed  legislation  represents  the 
concerted  efforts  of  the  States  of  New 
York.  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  to  arrive  at  a  basis  for  the 
allocation  and  utilization  of  the  waters 
of  the  Delaware  River  Basin.  It  also 
has,  with  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
approval  of  the  executive  branch  and 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  with  respect  to  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  compact  has  been  ratified  by  each 
of  the  four  States  and  has  been  acted 
upon  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
It  now  requires  action  by  the  Senate  and 
approval  by  the  President  to  become  ef- 
fective. 

In  that  regard,  the  amendment  which 
has  been  added  to  the  bill  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  approved  by  all  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill— that  is,  the  Senators 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware,  with  one  excep- 
tion—and the  amendment  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

All  the  modifications  suggested  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
save  one  were  adopted  by  the  committee 
and  put  Into  the  bill.  That  one  pro- 
vision had  to  do  with  the  policy  In  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  legislation  on 
the  question  of  the  traditional  provisions 
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In  law  with  reference  to  the  preference 
rights  of  certain  customers  for  hydro- 
electric power.  The  reason  the  proposal 
was  not  put  into  the  bill  was  that  the 
bill  does  not  authorize  any  projects.  T^e 
bill  ratifies  a  compact  among  4  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  and  sets 
up  a  working  organization  to  effectuate 
the  development  of  plans  for  the  utiliza- 
tion and  allocation  of  waters  fix>m  the 
Delaware  River  Basin,  but  does  not 
authorize  any  Federal  project  to  be  built 
either  In  part  or  in  whole  with  Federal 
money. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  committee  that 
the  question  of  the  continuing  policy  on 
the  preference  rights  of  certain  custom- 
ers for  hydroelectric  power  should  be 
left  imdisturbed,  as  is  now  the  law  and 
as  it  would  be  written  into  the  law  with 
reference  to  any  project  which  might 
hereafter  be  authorized  in  this  area  by 
the  Congress,  to  be  built  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  Federal  funds.  That  fact  is 
specifically  set  forth  in  the  report  on 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered in  part  the  question  I  had  in 
mind,  when  he  discussed  projects.  I 
wondered  how  a  project  authorization 
could  get  Into  a  compact  bill.  Is  there 
anything  in  the  bill  which  commits  the 
Federal  Government  directly  or  im- 
pliedly to  the  construction  of  any  proj- 
ect or  the  contribution  of  any  financial 
assistance  to  any  project? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  bill  does  not  In  any 
way  authorize  any  project  to  be  built 
with  Federal  money.  In  fact,  the  bill 
contains  this  language  beginning  on  line 
17  of  page  69 : 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Delaware  River  Bwin  Compact  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission  ahaU  not  under- 
take any  project  (as  defined  in  such  com- 
pact), other  than  a  project  for  which  State 
supplied  funds  only  will  be  tised,  beyond  the 
planning  stage  until — 

(1)  such  (yommlBslon  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress  such  complete  plans  and  estimates 
for  such  project  as  may  be  necessaiir  to  make 
an  engineering  evaluation  of  such  project, 
Including — 

(A)  where  the  project  will  serve  more 
than  one  purpose,  an  allocation  of  costs 
among  the  purpoees  served  and  an  estimate 
of  the  ratio  of  benefits  to  costs  for  each  such 
purpose, 

(B)  an  apportionment  of  oosts  among  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  project,  including  the 
portion  of  the  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  by  State  and  local 
governments,  and 

(C)  a  proposal  for  financing  the  project, 
Including  the  terms  of  any  proposed  bonds 
or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  to  be 
used  for  such  purpose;  and 

(2)  such  project  has  been  authorized  by 
Act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  somewhat  re- 
assured, except  that  one  clause  the  Sen- 
ator read  refers  to  a  Federal  portion. 
We  have  had  the  experience  of  passing 
bills  of  this  type,  which  did  not  specifi- 
cally authorize  projects,  and  later  hear- 
ing sponsors  of  a  project  tell  the  Senate 
that  because  of  passage  of  certain  legis- 
lation the  Congress  was  morally  obli- 


gated In  some  way  to  assist  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  project. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Is  in 
charge  of  the  bill.  Does  the  Senator 
consider  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
bill  which  would  create  the  slightest 
moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize  a  project? 

Mr.  KERR.  There  is  not.  Let  me 
again  read  briefly  from  the  language, 
wherein  this  is  set  forth: 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Compact  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Conunisslon  shall  not  undertake 
any  project  (as  defined  in  such  compact), 
other  than  a  project  for  which  State  sup- 
plied funds  only  will  t>e  used — 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  that 
language,  but  the  next  clause  bothered 
me  a  little. 

Mr.  KERR.    It  reads: 
beyond  the  planning  stage  imtil — 

And  among  other  things — 

such  project  has  been  authorized  by  act  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator's  state- 
ment that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
which  implies  any  moral  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  respond  sat- 
isfies me. 

Mr.  KERR.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  sponsors  of  the  proposal  legisla- 
tion came  before  the  committee.  Two 
of  the  sponsors  are  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. They  themselves  wished  to 
make  it  clear  that  such  was  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  A  little 
further  assurance  with  respect  to  the 
possible  or  potential  obligation  of  the 
United  States  may  be  foimd  in  the  para- 
graph at  the  top  of  page  72  of  the  bill, 
which  is: 

Nothing  contained  in  the  Compact  shall 
be  construed  to  obligate  the  United  States 
legally  or  morally  to  pay  the  principal  or 
Interest  on  any  bonds  Issued  by  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission. 

That  is  certainly  intended  to  prevent 
any  fiscal  obligation  or  financial  obli- 
gation to  rest  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment growing  out  of  any  activity  of  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
Judgment.  S.  856  would  provide  an  efla- 
cient  and  practical  means  of  carrying 
forward  a  much  needed  program  in  the 
Delaware  River  Basin. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  Senate  is  prepared 
to  take  action  today  on  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
four  States  that  border  on  the  Delaware 
River.  The  compact  which  this  legis- 
lation will  approve  is  an  interstate-Fed- 
eral compact,  and  provides  for  an  agency 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Delaware 
River  basin  in  a  comprehensive,  multi- 
purpose plan  including  facilities  for 
water  supply,  pollution  control,  flood 
protection,  watershed  management,  rec- 
reation, and  hydroelectric  power. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  the 
result  of  40  years  of  effort  and  dedica- 


tion by  those  who  recognize  the  need  for 
comprehensive  planning  of  the  entire 
Delaware  River  Basin.  For  the  last  few 
months  representatives  from  the  States 
have  been  working  with  oflBcials  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  iron  out  entirely 
any  objections  that  have  been  raised  to 
the  compact. 

All  four  legislatures  have  passed  the 
compact  with  accompanying  enabling 
legislation.  In  New  York  State,  there 
were  only  two  dissenting  votes  in  both 
of  two  houses  of  the  legislature.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a 
very  similar  version  of  the  bill.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
favorably  on  the  House  version,  as 
amended,  which  is  similar  to  this  bill. 

The  greatest  virtue  of  this  compact  is 
the  provision  of  a  single  Federal  repre- 
sentative on  the  agency  who  could  rep- 
resent the  combined  views  of  the  dozen 
or  so  Federal  agencies  which  are  pres- 
ently involved  in  the  control  and  devel- 
opment of  river  basins.  At  present 
Federal  and  State  governments  have  dif- 
ferent responsibilities  in  the  area.  The 
Federal  Government  is  principally  con- 
cerned with  flood  control,  navigation, 
and  irrigation.  The  States  administer 
fish  and  wildlife,  drainage,  water  supply, 
and  sewage  disposal.  The  combining  of 
State  and  Federal  representatives  under 
a  system  of  dynamic  federalism  by  this 
compact  provides  fair  and  eflQcient  con- 
sideration of  Federal  and  State  interests 
in  the  Delaware  River  Basin.  This  bill 
provides  in  effect  for  a  partnership,  with 
the  Federal  Government  and  four  State 
governments  acting  as  equal  partners, 
bringing  all  of  their  combined  knowledge 
and  resources  to  bear  on  the  long-term 
problem  of  harnessing  a  tremendous 
river  which  respects  no  artificial  distinc- 
tions of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
Public  Works  Committee  for  its  prompt 
action  in  reporting  favorably  on  the  bill 
so  that  the  Senate  may  take  prompt 
action  today  and  guarantee  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  measure  before 
this  session  of  the  Congress  has  ad- 
journed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  considered  and  agreed  to, 
and  that  the  bill  £is  thus  amended  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  the  20  or  30  years  of  work  that 
have  gone  into  the  development,  writ- 
ing, and  negotiation  of  an  agreement 
upon  this  compact  by  the  four  great 
States  concerned,  upon  the  basis  that 
the  project  has  been  approved  almost 
unanimously  by  the  legislature  of  each 
of  the  States,  the  bills  being  signed  by 
the  Governors  of  the  four  States,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  upon  the  basis  of  its 
having  been  amended  in  accordance 
with  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  with  the  one  exception  that 
I  have  specifically  outlined,  and  on  the 
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basis  ofl  its  approval  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  bill  )y  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ]IUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senitor  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FUSSELL.  I  hope  the  questions 
I  have  8  sked  will  not  create  any  assump- 
tion th£  t  I  would  necessarily  be  opposed 
to  a  Feleral  project  on  this  river.  But 
I  have  earned  from  experience  that  at 
times  s'  anding  silent  when  certain  bills 
have  been  passed  has  been  construed  as 
acquie»  ;ence  on  the  part  of  those  present 
in  some  kind  of  moral  commitment.  For 
that  rei  ison  1  asked  the  question.  If  any 
project  in  these  four  States  were  deserv- 
ing am.  found  desirable  on  a  cost-plus 
ratio  b]  ■  the  Board  of  Engineers,  I  would 
be  glad  to  support  it  as  I  would  a  simi- 
lar pro  ect  in  any  other  section. 

Mr.  tERR.  No  Senator  has  a  finer 
record  Df  supporting  such  projects  than 
has  th;  Senator  from  Georgia.  The 
Senato]-  from  Oklahoma  shares  his  ideas 
entirelj  with  regard  to  the  principle  dis- 
cussed md  involved.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  the  committee  to  write  a  provision 
into  thr  bill  so  that  there  would  be  nei- 
ther mc  ral  nor  legislative  obligation  un- 
der the  ict  to  constitute  an  authorization 
of  any  project  for  construction  with 
Federal  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  0  pen  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call thit  the  House-passed  measure. 
H.J.  Rei.  225.  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee 6n  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
for  coniideration  and  report.  The  In- 
terior dommittee  reported  the  bill  yes- 
terday .jwith  Report  No.  1032. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Resolution  was  re- 
ferred [first  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  then  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee bn  Interior  and  Insular  Aflfairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.     I 

Mr.  KERR.  As  I  understand,  with 
one  exception  the  measure  approved  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior atid  Insular  Affairs  is  identical  to 
S.  856  is  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  the  Interior 
commit  tee  approved  all  the  amendments 
adoptee  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  with  the  exception  of  the  lan- 
guage that  was  added  to  the  provision 
for  congressional  authorization.  On 
what  p£.ge  does  it  appear? 

Mr.  IlERR.  On  page  69.  lines  20  and 
21. 

Mr.  c  ACKSON.  The  committee  was 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee (m  Public  Works  was  to  exclude 
all  proj  jcts  from  authorization  with  re- 
spect t<  which  the  State  had  supplied 
funds 

Mr.  F  ERR.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  state 
It  the  w  ay  I  understand  and  the  way  to 
which  tie  Senator  can  agree. 

The  purpose  of  the  language  of  which 
the  delfted  sentence  is  a  part  is  that 
which  se  ts  forth  that — 


Nothlnj  In 
the  authdrlzatlon 


the  act  shall  be  construed  as 
for  the  construction  of  any 


project  othe-  than  a  project  for  which  State- 
supplied  funds  only  will  be  used. 

Mr.  JACKSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  eliminated  or 
deleted  the  words  "other  than  a  project 
for  which  State-supplied  funds  only  will 
be  used." 

Mr.  JACKSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  was  the  thought  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  that  if  this 
compact  contemplated  a  plan  for  a  proj- 
ect or  for  projects  which  were  to  be  built 
by  State  funds  exclusively,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  of  the  compact 
and  of  the  compacting  States,  that  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  something  that 
should  be  prohibited  by  the  Act. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  general,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator's  position.  However, 
the  point  that  disturbed  us  was  the  fact 
that  the  program  is  one  involving  a  long- 
range  comprehensive,  basinwide  devel- 
opment on  the  part  of  the  four  States. 
It  would  be  possible  for  a  State  or  States 
to  build  a  single  project  with  State  funds, 
which  would  have  an  impact  on  the  com- 
prehensive basinwide  development  con- 
templated by  the  compact.  That  is  why 
the  committee  decided  that  if  a  State 
project  were  to  be  undertaken,  which 
might  have  an  impact  upon  or  interfere 
with  or  change  the  overall  comprehen- 
sive development,  there  should  be  an 
authorization  by  Congress.  We  left  that 
language  out  exceptin?:  such  projects 
from  congressional  authorization.  We 
took  all  the  Senator's  amendments  com- 
pletely except  that  we  felt  there  should 
be  some  clear  language  and  understand- 
ing that  if  there  were  to  be  an  under- 
taking on  the  part  of  the  State  or  States 
solely  out  of  State  funds,  but  which  would 
have  an  impact  on  the  comprehensive 
development  contemplated  by  this  com- 
pact, there  should  be  an  authorization  by 
Congress. 

We  set  that  out  in  language  accom- 
panying the  bill  which  we  reported.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  delete  the  lan- 
guage making  the  exception,  because  we 
are  concerned  lest  this  comprehensive 
plan  in  fact  be  defeated  by  the  States 
selecting  a  given  project  which  they 
could  undertake  with  their  funds  and 
which  could  defeat,  in  part  at  least,  the 
comprehensive  plan  contemplated  by 
the  compact. 

Mr.  KERR.  All  the  States  affected  by 
the  Delaware  River  and  its  tributaries 
are  in  the  compact.  All  of  the  States, 
any  part  of  which  are  in  the  Delaware 
River  Basin,  are  in  the  compact.  They 
have  arrived  at  an  agreement  which  Is 
acceptable  to  them,  and  which  would  de- 
termine the  manner  in  which  a  project 
in  the  Delaware  River  Basin  would  be 
built  and  how  it  would  be  built,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  built  wholly  with  State 
funds,  and  provided  that  it  is  built  in 
accordance  with  an  agreement  of  the 
compacting  States  at  the  time. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  felt, 
and  now  feels,  that  if  all  the  States  in 
their  river  basin  agree  on  a  project  that 
will  be  beneficial  to  those  States  and  to 
the  conservation  of  the  waters  of  that 
river  basin,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
project,  without  asking  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  a  penny,  certainly  the 
States   should   be   permitted   to   do  so 


without    coming  to    Congress    for    an 
authorization. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that    point? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  sure  that  Sena- 
tors representing  those  States  are  men 
of  good  will  and  would  not  permit  such 
a  thing,  but  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  get  the  "cats  and 
dogs  "  authorized  and  to  have  to  sup- 
ply funds  for  them,  while  the  States 
would  undertake  only  the  easier  and 
more  reimbursable  projects. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment need  not  to  do  unless  it  decides 
to  do  so  at  the  time.  The  bill  provides 
that  notwithstanding  anything  In  the 
compact,  nothing  in  the  law  shall  per- 
mit the  expenditure  of  Federal  money 
for  a  project  except  such  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  Congress  at  the  time.  If 
Congress  felt  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  being  mistreated,  they  could 
take  the  position  that  they  would  not 
authorize  a  project  except  on  the  basis 
of  certain  agreements  between  the  com- 
pacting States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  possible  objec- 
tion could  there  be  to  a  stipulation  that 
the  State  is  not  to  undertake,  even  with 
State  funds,  a  project  which  would  have 
an  impact  or  change  or  modify  the  over- 
all comprehensive  development  as  con- 
templated by  the  compact  itself? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  might  ask  further, 
what  is  the  definition  of  State  funds? 
The  commission  which  is  to  be  set  up  is 
authorized  to  issue  and  sell  revenue 
bonds.  Would  the  proceeds  from  the 
revenue  bonds  represent  State  funds? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa believes  that  if  a  State  wanted  to 
sell  revenue  bonds  for  a  project  within  a 
State  on  waters  wholly  within  the  State 
it  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  and  en- 
couraged. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree.  That  is  not 
my  question.  A  commission  is  to  be  set 
up.  It  has  the  power  to  sell  revenue 
bonds.  Would  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  those  bonds  be  State  funds  under  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  read  "other  than  a  proj- 
ect for  which  State -supplied  funds  only 
will  be  used." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  commission  has 
power  to  issue  revenue  bonds.  I  believe 
there  are  some  ambiguities  in  the  provi- 
sion as  adopted  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  This  is  the  language  the 
four  compacting  States  want.  This  is 
the  language  the  Senators  from  the  four 
compacting  States  want.  This  is  the 
language  the  Governors  of  the  four  com- 
pacting States  want.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage that  was  approved  by  all  of  the 
executive  agencies  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Not  the  authorizing 
language.  I  understood  the  Departmen* 
of  the  Interior  submitted  21  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  KERR.  They  did  not  object  to 
this  one. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  We  did  not  have  a 
report  from  the  departments  as  to  their 
position  on  the  auUiorizing  amendment. 
If  the  Senator  states  that  they  approved 
it,  I  most  certainly  will  take  his  word 
for  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  This  language  is  a  limita- 
tion, a  modification.  It  is  not  an  exten- 
sion of  authority. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  trying  to  be 
helpful. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senators  from  the 
affected  States  are  here. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  trying  to  pro- 
tect, as  we  all  are,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's interest.  I  am  raising  the  ques- 
tion that  it  is  conceivable  that  under  the 
amendment  as  it  appears  now  the  State 
could  undertake  given  projects  which 
could  affect  the  Federal  Government's 
interest  in  other  projects  which  might  be 
built  wholly  or  in  part  with  Federal 
funds. 

Mr.  KERR.  Let  me  say  this,  and  the 
Senator  will  advise  me  if  I  am  incorrect. 
The  only  effect  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  have,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Public  Works  Committee  language.  Is 
this.  The  amendment  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
would  say  that  not  even  for  a  project  on 
which  only  State-supplied  funds  could 
be  used  could  be  built  unless  it  was 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Government, 
when  the  Federal  Government  was  not 
putting  even  a  penny  into  the  project. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  point  is.  how- 
ever, that  we  are  dealing  with  a  compre- 
hensive multi-purpose,  multi-State  plan. 
If  we  use  State  funds  to  effect  a  compre- 
hensive plan  In  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  a  major  contributor.  I 
believe  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
distinct  Interest. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Washington  I  believe  It  Is  of  vital 
importance — and  I  think  I  speak  for  all 
eight  Senators  from  the  affected 
States — that  we  do  not  take  away  from 
the  four  States  powers  they  now  have 
and  are  presently  exercising. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  afraid  the  Sena- 
tor's language  does  take  away  those 
powers. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  read  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report.  Report  No.  1032, 
that  accompanies  our  section. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  like  to  finish 
my  statement  first.  The  difficulty  with 
striking  the  language  which  the  Senator 
from  Washington  wishes  to  strike  is  that 
it  would  Immediately  bring  to  an  end  the 
projects  presently  underway  between 
one  or  more  States  for  which  Federal 
support  is  not  needed  or  wanted.  Let  me 
give  the  Senator  one  example.  There  is 
presently  imderway  a  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  Brandywine 
Creek,  which  originates  in  Pennsylvania 
and  flows  through  the  State  of  Delaware 
into  the  Delaware  River.  If  the  language 
which  the  Senator  proposes  to  strike  is 
taken  out  of  the  bill,  the  development 
of  Brandywine  Creek  could  not  proceed 
without  the  consent  of  Congress. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  shotild  like  to  read 
to  the  Senator  the  language  that  we 
placed  in  our  Interior  Committee  report, 
which  was  filed  with  the  Senate  yester- 
day. 

The  Interior  Committee  gave  thorough 
consideration  to  the  proposal  for  exemption 
from  congressional  atuhorlzatlon  of  projects 
to  be  built  by  a  State,  but  concluded  that 
the  concept  of  "long-range,  comprehensive 
basinwide  development"  does  not  admit  to 
exceptions  and  exemptions  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis.  Rather,  comprehensive  de- 
velopment calls  for  the  kind  of  Impartial 
and  objective  consideration  that  Congress 
can  best  give.  This  view  Is  not  intended  to 
be  In  any  way  In  derogation  of  the  objec- 
tivity and  breadth  of  vision  of  the  members 
of  the  commission.  However,  the  commis- 
sioner a.  with  the  exception  of  the  Federal 
appointee,  will  be  officials  of  the  individual 
States,  and  will  be  responsible  for  construc- 
tion and  operation,  as  well  as  policy  plan- 
ning. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  language  in  the  re- 
port is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  the  language 
that  goes  with  the  language  in  the  reso- 
lution as  reported  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. The  language  that  we  put  in 
our  amendment  is  exactly  like  the  origi- 
nal language  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  this  in  all  friendli- 
ness. In  the  judgment  of  the  eight  Sen- 
ators from  the  four  States  Involved,  if 
this  language  is  stricken,  the  compact  is 
of  no  further  interest  to  us. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Which  language ? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  language  which 
the  Senator  would  strike. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Why  is  that?' 

Mr.  CLARK.  Because  it  means  that 
every  little  project  in  any  one  of  the 
four  States  planned  to  be  built  with  State 
funds  must  first  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  it  is  a  part  of  a 
comprehensive  development  in  the  four 
States  of  the  basin. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  could  not  do  any- 
thing in  accordance  with  the  compre- 
hensive plan,  and  that  includes  proj- 
ects already  underway,  without  first 
coming  down  to  Congress  to  get  approv- 
al. There  is  a  httle  creek  that  nms  in 
front  of  my  house,  and  my  junior  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  lives  near  it, 
too.  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  under- 
take a  water  pollution  project  In  con- 
nection with  it,  if  the  Senator  is  success- 
ful in  striking  the  language  he  proposes 
to  strike,  we  would  have  to  get  an  act 
of  Congress  to  improve  that  little  creek. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  merely  trying 
to  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to 
understand  this  matter.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  requested  that  a 
preference  clause  amendment  be  added. 
I  think  this  was  amendment  designated 
"(t) "  in  the  Department's  report.  There 
were  many  amendments  offered  by  the 
Department,  and  the  committee  ac- 
cepted all  but  the  one  requiring  the  pref- 
erence provision.  As  I  understand,  the 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  was  that  the  preference 
clause  should  not  be  included  because 
Congress  would  have  opportunity  to 
consider  each  individual  authorization, 

I  should  like  to  make  this  one  point. 
It  is  possible  under  the  bill  as  it  now 
reads  for  the  States  to  undertake  proj- 


ects for  power  production,  separate 
from  the  projects  where  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  to  contribute 
heavily,  and  thereby  vitiate  any  possible 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  impose  that  preference 
clause.  I  want  the  Senate  to  under- 
stand that.  That  Is  a  definite  possibil- 
ity under  the  language  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  will  yield  after  I  have 
made  this  statement.  I  wish  to  clarify 
this  subject  with  quotations,  one  from 
the  compact  and  one  from  the  bilL 
Paragraph  3.8  of  the  compact  reads: 

3.8  Referral  and  review:  No  project  having 
a  substantial  effect  on  the  water  resources  of 
the  basin  shall  hereafter  be  \mdertaken  by 
any  person,  corporation  or  governmental  au- 
thority imless  It  shall  have  been  first  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  commission, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  3.3  and 
3.5.  The  commission  shall  approve  a  proj- 
ect whenever  It  finds  and  determines  that 
such  project  would  not  substantially  Im- 
pair or  conflict  with  the  comprehensive  plan 
and  may  modify  and  approve  as  modified, 
or  may  disapprove  any  such  project  when- 
ever It  finds  and  determines  that  the  proj- 
ect would  substantially  Impair  or  conflict 
with  such  plan.  The  commission  shall  pro- 
vide by  regulation  for  the  procedure  of  sub- 
mission, review  and  consideration  of  proj- 
ects, and  for  its  determinations  pursuant  to 
this  section.  Any  determination  of  the 
commission  hereunder  shall  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  In  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

A  member  of  the  compact  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  on  page  76,  beginning  with  line 
4,  are  these  words.  I  think  they  amply 
protect  the  situation  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington: 

Provided,  That  whenever  a  comprehensive 
plan,  or  any  part  or  revision  thereof,  has 
been  adopted  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
member  appointed  by  the  President,  the 
exercise  of  any  powers  conferred  by  law  on 
any  officer,  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  water  and 
related  land  resources  in  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  shall  not  substantially  conflict  with 
any  such  portion  of  such  comprehensive  plan 
and  the  provisions  of  Section  3.8 — 

Which  is  the  one  I  read — 

and  Article  11  of  the  Compact  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  extent  necessary  to  avoid 
such  substantial  conflict:  Provided  further. 
That  whenever  the  President  shall  find  and 
determine  that  the  national  Interest  so  re- 
quires, he  may  suspend,  modify  or  delete 
any  provision  of  the  comprehensive  plan  to 
the  extent  that  it  affects  the  exercise  of  any 
powers,  rights,  functions,  or  Jurisdiction 
conferred  by  law  on  any  officer,  agency  or 
InstrumentaUty  of  the  United  States  other 
than  the  Commission. 

I  do  not  see  how  additional  guarantees 
could  be  provided.  I  cannot  conceive 
how  they  would  be  deleted. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  the  Senator's  argument,  but  I 
do  not  see  anything  in  the  quotations 
from  the  text  of  the  compact  or  the  bill 
which  would  prevent  any  one  of  the  four 
States  from  building  a  project  that  was 
solely  for  power,  and  a  highly  profitable 
one.  leaving  the  other  projects  on  fiood 
control  and  irrigation — there  is  a  provi- 
sion for  irrigation  in  the  compact 
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Mr.  KERIl.  ^ower  is  one  of  the  small- 
est element^  involved  in  the  compact. 
Further,  if  ;a  State,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  its  own  water  and 
by  the  expenditure  of  its  own  money, 
wishes  to  tuild  a  power  project,  the 
Senator  froDi  Oklahoma  thinks  it  has  the 
right  to  do  !»,  and  Congress  should  not 
pass  an  act  which  would  deprive  them 
of  that  right. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  agree  with 
that  statement  except  if  the  State-con- 
jstructed  power  project  would  have  a  di- 
rect relatior  to  the  other  projects  in- 
volved in  the  basin. 

Mr.  KERP:.  But  all  the  States  in  the 
basin  will  have  to  agree. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  a  direct  interest 
in  the  measure,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
I  wondered  if  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington had  considered  the  fact  that  this 
agency  has  the  character  of  a  Federal 
agency  as  w(  11  as  the  character  of  a  State 
agency.  Th?y  both  have  responsibility. 
The  bill  has  jeen  worked  out  and  worked 
over.  The  iienior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [M] .  Clark]  has  already  stated 
that  the  elimination  of  this  language, 
which  has  low  gone  through  a  very 
long  process  of  consideration  by  both  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  and  the 
Federal  rep -esentatives  of  the  States, 
in  Congress,  would  work  very  great  dam- 
age to  the  c(  impact.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Washuigton  will  not  press  his  in- 
tention. 

Mr.  JACICSON.  I  am  supporting 
the  measure  to  approve  the  compact. 
After  all,  th<i  Interior  Committee  moved 
with  the  utriost  expedition  to  report  it 
favorably  ye;  terday. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     That  is  appreciated. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
will  be  superseded  in  this  area  by  the 
Basin  Comriission.  so  it  is  important 
that  we  imdarstand  just  what  we  are  do- 
ing. J 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  reixjrt  on  the  compact  meas- 
ure, dated  Aiigust  15, 1961,  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  thi;  Interior  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Comnittee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  ;o  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Departmi  NT  or  the  Interior, 

CrricE  or  the  Secretary, 
Wash  ngton,  D.C..  August  15.  1961. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and   In- 
sular Affcirs.   U.S.   Senate,   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  Anderson:  This  responds  to 


your  request 
ment  on  H.J. 


for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
Res.  225,  a  bill  "to  grant  the 
consent  of  Ccngress  to  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Compact  and  to  enter  Into  such  com- 
pact on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  for 
related  purpoiies." 

In  order  to  jlve  your  committee  the  bene- 
fit of  the  executive  agencies'  position  on  the 
bill  before  ths  end  of  the  session,  this  De- 
partment has  been  authorized  to  make  Its 
report  on  belialf  of  all  Federal  executive 
agencies.  TJe  Federal  executive  agencies 
would  not  object  to  the  enactment  of  H.J. 


Res.  226  with  the  amendments  recommended 
In  this  report. 

This  legislation,  without  taking  Into  ac- 
count our  proposed  amendments,  seeks  to 
create  unique  governmental  machinery  to 
administer  the  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources of  the  Delaware  Basin,  to  wit  an 
interstate-Federal  commission.  This  com- 
mission would  be  composed  of  Governors  of 
Delaware,  New  Jersey.  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  one  member  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Each  mem- 
ber would  have  a  single  vote,  and  in  most 
instances  majority  vote  would  control.  The 
duration  of  the  compact  would  be  100  years. 
It  would  continue  for  additional  periods  of 
100  years,  unless  a  State  legislature  or  Con- 
gress gave  notice  of  termination  between  the 
75th  and  80th  years. 

The  commission  would  operate  as  an 
agency  and  instrumentality  of  all  participat- 
ing States  and  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  compact  would  mandate  the  commission 
to  develop  and  effectviate  plans,  policies  and 
projects  relating  to  the  water  resources  of 
the  basin.  It  would  grant  also  the  commis- 
sion sufflcient  power  to  control  development 
of  these  resovirces.  The  commission  would 
be  empowered  to  construct  and  operate  its 
own  projects  and  facilities,  financing  them 
through  loans,  grants  or  the  Issuance  of 
bonds.  It  could  establish  standards  of  plan- 
ning design  and  operation  for  all  projects 
and  facilities  in  the  basin  which  affect  its 
water  resources.  No  project  having  a  sub- 
stantial effect  on  the  basin's  water  resources 
could  be  undertaken  by  a  private,  local, 
State,  or  Federal  authority  without  approval 
of  the  commission.  Its  areas  of  control  and 
development  would  Include  water  supply, 
pollution  control,  flood  protection,  watershed 
management,  recreation,  hydroelectric  p>ower, 
and  the  regulation  of  withdrawals  and  di- 
versions of  water.  In  all  these  fields,  the 
commission  could  cooperate  in  resource  de- 
velopment and  management  with  all  other 
governmental  agencies. 

Unlike  previous  Interstate  river  basin 
compacts,  this  one  would  bind  the  United 
States  on  generally  the  same  basis  as  the 
participating  States.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would,  however,  be  given  special 
standing  by  section  1.4  of  the  compact  which 
provides  that  adoption  of  the  compact 
would  not  relinquish  the  functions,  powers, 
or  duties  of  Congress  with  respect  to  con- 
trol of  navigable  waters,  and  that  Congress 
could  withdraw  the  Federal  Government  as 
a  party  or  revise  or  modify  the  terms  under 
which  it  would  remain  a  party  to  the  com- 
pact. Subject  to  this  special  provision,  the 
United  States  would  be  controlled  by  the 
State-dominated  commission  In  future  Fed- 
eral activities  in  the  basin.  No  Federal  ex- 
penditure or  commitment  for  construction, 
acquisition,  or  operation  of  a  project  or  fa- 
cility affecting  the  basin  water  resources 
would  be  deemed  authorized  until  it  was 
first  included  In  the  commission's  compre- 
hensive plan. 

As  a  Federal  agency,  the  commission 
could  be  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  many 
Federal  regulatory  agencies.  The  repealer 
provision  would  amend  all  Federal  acts  or 
parts  of  acts  Inconsistent  with  any  provision 
of  the  compact  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  compact's  provisions.  In  effect, 
the  compact  would  substitute  the  commis- 
sion for  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
In  planning,  operating,  controlling,  and 
regulating  the  water  resources  of  the  Dela- 
ware River. 

The  breadth  of  the  powers,  both  State 
and  Federal,  which  would  be  conferred  upon 
the  compact  commission.  Its  distribution  of 
voting  strength  and  the  difficulties  Inherent 
in  coordination  of  the  commi»«lon'i  author- 
ity with  national  water  resource  policies 
developed   by  Congress  rals«  wrlcnis  quec- 


tlons  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  compact  and 
as  to  Its  compatibility  with  appropriate 
State-Federal  relationships. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  more  than  25  years 
efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  natural  re- 
source development  in  the  Delaware  Basin 
have  met  with  faUure  or.  at  most,  only 
partial  success.  Previous  suggested  com- 
pacts have  failed  of  passage  In  one  or  more 
of  the  State  legislatures  Involved.  The 
present  compact,  however,  has  been  ap- 
proved in  all  4  States  and  now  awaits  only 
congresslonEil  consent  and  approval  of  Fed- 
eral participation.  The  States  of  the  basin, 
by  voting  their  approval,  have  evinced  their 
strong  desire  to  proceed  under  the  pattern 
of  the  proposed  compact. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  flood  con- 
trol and  the  Immediate  need  for  recreational 
and  Industrial  planning  and  development  In 
the  Delaware  River  Basin,  Federal  repre- 
sentatives have  met  over  the  past  4  months 
with  representatives  of  the  four  State  Gov- 
ernors In  an  attempt  to  formulate  mutually 
acceptable  conditions  which  could  be  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  as  a  basis  for 
Federal  participation  and  enactment  of 
consent   legislation. 

These  discussions  have  resulted  In  agree- 
ment on  proposed  amendments  to  HJ.  Res. 
225  which  would  provide  the  minimum  nec- 
essary protection  of  Federal  Interests.  The 
only  Item  on  which  agreement  could  not  be 
reached  was  the  applicability  of  the  prefer- 
ence clause  in  connection  with  the  power 
dispositions  by  the  commission. 

Even  with  these  proposed  amendments,  the 
bill  would  not  be  acceptable  were  It  not  for 
the  unique  conditions  and  history  In  the 
Delaware  B.-isin.  We  continue  to  hold  the 
view  that  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
of  1961  which  the  President  proposed  to  the 
Congress  In  his  message  of  July  13,  1961,  pro- 
vides generally  a  better  method  of  Federal- 
State  cooperation  In  planning  for  river  basin 
development.  Inadequacies  of  the  compact, 
even  with  the  amendments  proposed,  demon- 
strate the  need  for  such  legislation.  Never- 
theless we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  urgent  needs  for  resource  planning  and 
development  In  this  area  of  mounting  con- 
gestion outweigh  the  negative  features  of  the 
compact.  We  do  not  object  to  this  plan  for 
resource  development  In  the  Delaware  Basin 
under  the  particular  conditions  set  out  In 
this  report.  It  should,  however,  establish  no 
precedent  In  our  search  for  orderly  maximum 
development  of  this  Nation's  water  resources. 

The  amendments  proposed,  with  the  rea- 
sons for  each,  are  attached  hereto  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  this  report. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  distributed 
to  the  Federal  agencies  Involved  and  they  are 
Invited    to  comment   directly   to   your  com- 
mittee If  additional  comments  are  necessary. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Enclosure. 


Addendum  to  Report  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 225 
Pursuant  to  our  report  on  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 225.  we  recommend  the  following 
amendments  to  the  bill.  Explanatory  mate- 
rial Is  Inserted  after  each  subsection  of  the 
proposed  amendment.  While  some  of  the 
subsections  In  the  proposed  amendment  are 
Identical  to  certain  provisions  of  section  IS.l 
as  it  was  enacted  In  the  Hotue,  all  are  the 
result  of  our  discussions  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Delaware  Basin  States,  as  out- 
lined In  our  report.  For  purposes  of  clarity, 
we  are  Including  comments  on  all  amend- 
ments deriving  from  these  dlscuMione. 
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We  propose  that  part  II.  article  15  of  the 
bill  be  deleted  and  the  following  part  II, 
article  IS  be  substituted  In  lieu  thereof: 

"part  n,  AmncLt  i  s :  reservations 
"16.1  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  re- 
served to  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  section 
1.4  of  the  compact,  the  consent  to  and  par- 
ticipation In  the  compact  by  the  United 
States  is  subject  to  the  following  conditions 
and   reservations: 

"(a)  No  provision  of  section  3.7  of  the 
compact  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  impose  any  charge  for  water 
withdrawals  or  diversions  from  the  basin 
if  such  withdrawals  or  diversions  could  law- 
fully have  been  made  without  charge  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  compact;  or  to  im- 
poee  any  charges  with  respect  to  commer- 
cial navigation  within  the  basin.  Jurisdic- 
tion over  which  Is  reserved  to  the  Federal 
Government:  Provided,  That  this  paragraph 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  in- 
consistent with  section  1.4  of  this  compact." 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  merely 
to  clarify  the  Intent  of  section  3.7  of  the 
compact. 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  in  the  compact 
shall  be  deemed  to  restrict  the  executive 
powers  of  the  President  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency." 

This  amendment  would  assure  that  the 
President's  powers  in  the  event  of  national 
emergency  are  not  restricted  by  the  compact. 
"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Article  2,  section  2.2  of  the  compact,  the 
member  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
alternate  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President." 

Section  2.2  now  provides  that  the  member 
apopinted  by  the  President  serves  during 
the  term  of  office  of  the  President.  This 
amendment  would  place  the  tenure  of  the 
Federal  member  on  the  same  basis  as  that 
which  prevails  generally  for  principal  ex- 
ecutives In  the  Federal  service. 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  in  the  compact 
shall  be  construed  as  impairing  or  in  any 
manner  affecting  the  applicability  to  all  Fed- 
eral funds  budgeted  and  appropriated  for  use 
by  the  Commission,  of  such  authority  over 
budgetary  and  appropriation  matters  as  the 
President  and  Congress  may  have  with  re- 
spect to  agencies  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government." 

This  amendment  would  assure  that  no 
Federal  funds  are  made  available  to  the 
Commission  unless  they  have  been  budgeted 
and  appropriated  In  accordance  with  general 
law  and  standard  Federal  procedures. 

"(e)  Except  to  the  same  extent  that  State 
bonds  are  or  may  continue  to  be  free  or 
exempt  from  Federal  taxation  under  the  In- 
ternal revenue  laws,  of  the  United  States, 
nothing  contained  in  the  compact  shall  be 
construed  as  freeing  or  exempting  from 
internal  revenue  taxation  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  any  bonds  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission, their  transfer,  or  the  Income  there- 
from (Including  any  profits  made  on  the  sale 
thereon)." 

Section  12.8  of  the  compact  grants  a  tax 
exempMcm  for  bonds  of  the  Commission  and 
Interest  thereon  for  the  life  of  the  compact. 
This  amendment  would  place  the  Commission 
bonds  on  a  par  with  ail  other  State  bonds  as 
respects  Federal  taxation. 

"(f)  Nothing  contained  In  the  compact 
shall  be  construed  to  obligate  the  United 
States  legally  or  morally  to  pay  the  principal 
or  interest  on  any  bonds  Issued  by  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission." 

Section  13.90  of  the  compact  already  states 
that  the  parties  will  provide  only  stich 
oapltai  funds  as  are  authorised  by  their  re- 
■peotlT*  statutea.  This  amendment  would 
marely  assure  that  no  legal  or  moral  obliga- 
tion to  pay  principal  or  interest  on  bonds 


could  be  Inferred  from  other  language   of 
the  compact. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  11.6  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
Compact,  the  furnishing  of  technical  serv- 
ices to  the  Commission  by  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  pledged  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  respective  agencies  shall  from  time 
to  time  agree  thereto  or  to  the  extent  that 
the  President  may  from  time  to  time  direct 
such  agencies  to  perform  such  services  for 
the  Commission.  Nothing  In  the  Compact 
shall  be  deemed  to  require  the  United  States 
to  furnish  administrative  services  (w  facili- 
ties for  carrying  out  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission except  to  the  extent  that  the 
President  may  direct." 

Section  11.5  of  the  Compact  would  pledge 
each  signatory  party  to  provide  technical 
services  (uithln  the  limits  of  available  ap- 
propriations) to  the  Commission.  This 
amendment  would  assure  retention  by  the 
President  and  respective  Federal  agencies  of 
control  over  the  furnishing  of  such  services, 
and  would  prevent  Interpretation  of  the 
Compact  to  require  the  furnishing  of  ad- 
ministrative services  by  Federal   agencies. 

"(h)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  construction,  alteration  or  repair,  in- 
cluding painting  and  decorating,  of  projects, 
buildings  and  works  which  are  undertaken 
by  the  Commission  or  are  financially  as- 
sisted by  It.  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
struction In  the  locality  so  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-276a-5 ) ,  and  every  such  employee  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
IVa  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all  hours 
worked  In  any  workweek  in  excess  of  8  hours 
in  any  workday  or  40  hours  in  any  work- 
week, as  the  case  may  be.  A  provision  stat- 
ing the  minimum  wages  thus  determined 
and  the  requirement  that  overtime  be  paid 
as  above  provided  shall  be  set  out  in  each 
project  advertisement  for  bids  and  in  each 
bid  proposal  form  and  sliall  be  made  a  pi<rt 
of  the  contract  covering  the  project.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
the  latx>r  standards  specified  in  this  provi- 
sion, the  supervisory.  Investigatory  and 
other  authority  and  functions  set  forth  In 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  14  of  1950  (15  F.R. 
3176.  64  Stat.  1267,  5  U.S.C.  1335S-15),  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended:  40 
U.S.C.  276(c))." 

Since  the  Commission  would  be  a  Federal 
instrumentality,  this  amendment  would  ap- 
ply Federal  labor  standards  to  its  contract- 
ing operations. 

"(i)  Contracts  for  the  manufacture  or 
fiu-nishlng  of  materials,  supplies,  articles, 
and  equipment  with  the  Commission  which 
are  In  excess  of  yiO.CKK)  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act   (41  U.S.C.  35  et  seq.)." 

This  amendment  Is  similar  in  purpose  to 
that  of  paragraph  (h).  The  Walsh-Healey 
Act  provides  for  labor  standards  in  connec- 
tion with  supply  contracts. 

"(j)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  act,  nothing  contained  In  this  act 
or  in  the  compact  shall  be  construed  as  su- 
perseding or  limiting  the  functions,  under 
any  other  law.  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  or  of  any  other  of- 
ficer or  agency  of  the  United  States,  relating 
to  water  pollution:  Provided.  That  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  functions  shall  not  limit  the 
authcnity  of  the  Commission  to  control,  pre- 
vent, or  abate  water  pollution." 

The  interaction  of  article  8  relating  to 
water  pollution  and  the  repealer  clause  of 
the  compact  with  present  Federal  laws  for 


abatement  of  pollution  raised  the  possi- 
bility that  Federal  powers  In  this  area  might 
In  some  way  be  limited  by  the  c<xnpact. 
This  amendment  would  make  certain  that 
existing  Federal  authority  to  abate  or  assist 
in  the  abatement  of  water  pollution  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  compact. 

"(k)  the  provisions  of  section  8.4  of 
article  8  of  the  compact  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  facilities  operated  pur- 
suant to  any  other  Federal  law." 

Section  8.4  of  the  compact  would  em- 
power the  Commission  to  adopt  regtUations 
for  the  award  of  private  concession  contracts 
in  connection  with  recreation  facilities.  This 
amendment  would  prevent  application  of 
Commission  regulations  to  concessions 
awarded  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  recreation  facilities  by  other  Federal 
agencies. 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  the  act  of  June  25, 
1948,  62  Stat.  982,  as  amended  (title  28, 
United  States  Code,  chapter  171,  and  sec- 
tions 1346(b)  and  240(b)  and  the  act  of 
March  3.  1887.  24  Stat.  505,  as  amended 
(title  28,  United  States  Code,  sections  1402. 
1491,  1496,  1501,  1503,  2071,  2072,  2411,  2412, 
2501),  and  the  act  of  June  11,  1946,  60  Stat. 
237,  as  amended  (title  5,  United  States  Code, 
sections  1001  and  1011,  title  50  App.  United 
States  Code,  section  1900),  the  Commission 
shall  not  be  considered  a  Federal  agency." 

Because  the  Cbmmlssion  would  be  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  this  amendment  is  necessary 
to  exempt  it  from  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act.  Tucker  Act  and  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act. 

"(m)  The  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Commission  (other  than  the  United  States 
member,  alternate  United  States  member, 
and  advisors,  and  personnel  employed  by 
the  United  States  member  under  direct  Fed- 
eral appropriation)  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be,  for  any  purpose,  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  or  to  become  entitled 
at  any  time  by  reason  of  employment  by 
the  Commission  to  any  compensation  or 
benefit  payable  or  made  available  by  the 
United  States  solely  and  directly  to  Its  ot- 
flcers  or  employees." 

The  status  of  the  Commission  as  a  Fed- 
eral agency  also  necessitates  this  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  employees  of  the 
Commission  are  not  deemed  employees  of 
the  United  States  or  entitled  to  any  com- 
pensation or  benefits  available  only  to  such 
employees. 

"(n)  Neither  the  compact  nor  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  to  enlarge  the  authority  of 
any  Federal  agency  other  than  the  Commis- 
sion to  participate  in  or  to  provide  fvmds  for 
projects  or  activities  In  the  Delaware  River 
Basin." 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  assxire  that 
congressional  and  executive  direction  as  to 
activities  of  Federal  agencies  in  the  basin 
is  preserved. 

"(o)  The  U.S.  district  courts  shall  have 
original  Jurisdiction  of  all  cases  or  contro- 
versies arising  under  the  compact,  and  this 
act  and  any  case  or  controversy  so  arising 
initiated  in  a  State  court  shall  be  removable 
to  the  appropriate  U.S.  district  court  in  the 
manner  provided  by  section  1446,  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Nothing  contained  In 
the  compact  or  elsewhere  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  as  a  waiver  by  the  United 
States  of  its  Immunity  from  suit." 

The  compact  would  allow  court  appeals 
from  many  decisions  of  the  Commission. 
This  amendment  would  establish  Federal 
court  Jurisdiction  over  cases  arising  under 
the  compact,  and  would  assure  that  any 
such  cases  Initiated  In  a  State  court  could 
be  removed  to  a  Federal  court. 

"(p)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved.  Th« 
right  is  hereby  reserved  to  the  Congress  or 
any  of  its  standing  committees  to  require 
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Xhm  dlsctosurt  and  furnishing  of  sncb  In- 
farmatlon  an^t  data  by  th*  Delavare  River 
Baaln.  Comptiet  Cosunlsston  as  la  deemed 
appveprlate  \j  Uic  Congresa  or  any  BacH 
coauBittae.'^ 

The  first  sentence  ot  this  amendment  Is 
a  standard  pj'ovtaton  to  enable  Congresa  to 
alter,  amendj  or  repeal  thla  act  at  any  time 
in  the  futtuje.  This  sentence  would  also 
clarify  any  ambiguities  In  the  language  of 
section  1.4  cf  the  compact.  That  section 
would  allow  Congress  to  modify  the  terms 
imder  which  It  may  remain  a  party  to  the 
compact  "by  amendment,  repeal,  or  modifi- 
cation of  a:iy  Federal  statute  applicable 
thereto."  Tlie  proposed  amendment  would 
assure  that  ;hl8  language  is  not  construed 
to  apply  only  to  existing  Federal  statutes 
and  allows  Congress  fun  latitude  in  future 
legislation.  The  second  sentence  of  the 
amendment  iras  suggested  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(q)  The  J rovlslons  of  sections  2.4  and  2.6 
of  article  2  or  the  Compact  notwithstanding. 
the  member  and  alternate  member  appointed 
by  the  Presiilent  and  advisor  there  referred 
to  may  be  pi>ld  compensation  by  the  United 
States,  such  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the 
President  at  the  rates  which  he  shall  deem 
to  prevail  In  respect  to  comparable  officers  in 
the  executive  branch." 

Sections  2.4  and  2.6  of  the  compact  pro- 
Tide  that  thi  members  of  the  Commission 
and  their  alt  !mates  and  advisers  shall  serve 
without  com  sensation.  Since  State  Gover- 
nors represent  the  Slates  on  the  Commission 
and  other  State  officers  may  serve  as  alter- 
nates and  aiivisers,  this  provision  may  be 
appropriate  lor  them,  but  in  the  event  that 
the  Federal  member  or  his  alternate  or  ad- 
viser holds  nD  other  Federal  oflice  obviously 
eompensatloi .  would  be  required. 

"(r)l.  Not! ling  contained  In  this  Act  or 
ta  the  Comioct  shall  impRlr  or  affect  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  United  States 
or  any  of  iti  powers,  rights,  functions,  or 
jxn-isdlction  imdcr  other  existing  or  future 
legislation  Ir  and  over  the  area  or  waters 
which  are  tie  subject  of  the  Compact  in- 
cluding projijcts  of  the  Commission:  Pro- 
vided. That  \rhenever  a  comprehensive  plan. 
•r  any  part  or  revision  thereof,  has  been 
adopted  with  the  concurrence  of  the  member 
appointed  by  the  President,  the  exercise  of 
any  powers  conferred  by  law  on  any  officer. 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  with  rtkard  to  water  and  related  land 
resources  in  t^e  Delaware  River  Basin  shall 
not  substantially  conflict  with  any  such  por- 
tion of  such  }  comprehensive  plan  and  the 
provisions  of  section  3.8  and  article  11  of 
the  Compact JahaJl  be  applicable  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  avoid  such  substantial 
conflict:  Proviied  further.  That  whenever  the 
President  sba  1  find  and  determine  that  the 
national  Interest  so  requires,  he  may  sus- 
pend, modify,  or  delete  any  provision  of  the 
comprehensivd  plan  to  the  extent  that  it 
affects  the  e::ercise  of  any  powers,  rights, 
functions,  or  Jurisdiction  conferred  by  law 
on  any  officer  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  Sates  other  than  the  Commis- 
sion. Such  a.:tlon  shall  be  Uken  by  execu- 
tive order  In  vhich  such  todlng  and  deter- 
mination shah  be  set  forth. 

"2.  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  1  here- 
of, concturenie  by  the  member  appointed 
by  the  President  shall  be  presumed  unless 
within  60  days  after  notice  to  him  of  adop- 
tion of  the  cc  mprehensive  plan,  or  any  part 
or  revision  tliereof,  he  shaU  file  with  the 
Commission  notice  of  his  nonconcurrence. 
Each  concurrjnce  of  the  member  appointed 
by  the  Preside  nt  In  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  or  any  part  or  revision 
thereof  may  be  withdrawn  by  notice  fiJed 
with  the  Con  mission  at  any  time  between 
the  first  and  €  0th  day  of  the  sixth  year  after 
the  initial  at  option  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  and  of  (  very  sixth  year  thereafter." 


In  the  absence  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, the  compact  would  exempt  the  Com- 
mlssioa  from  muck  «f  the  reguiatary  con- 
trol of  Federal  agencies,  and  would  require 
Commission  approval  for  any  Federal  or 
federally  Ueeased  project  developing  the 
water  or  related  land  resources  of  the  basiiv. 
This  amendment  would  provide  that  the 
licensing  aixd  regulatory  authorities  of  the 
P'ederal  agencies  and  the  powers  of  other 
Federal  agencies  to  act  with  regard  to  proj- 
ects in  the  basin  would  be  preserved,  except 
that  where  the  Federal  member  concurred 
In  the  adoption  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
or  any  part  or  revisions  thereof,  the  exer- 
cise of  any  of  these  powers  by  any  Federal 
agency  could  not  substantially  conflict  with 
that  portion  of  the  comprehensive  plan.  It 
would  also  provide  that  the  Federal  mem- 
ber could  review  his  concurrences  every  6 
years.  As  a  further  safeguard  the  President 
would  have  the  power  at  any  time  the  na- 
tional Interest  so  reqiiired  to  suspend,  mod- 
ify, or  delete  any  provision  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  insofar  as  It  might  affect  the 
exercise  of  any  Federal  powers. 

'■(8)  In  the  event  that  any  phrase,  claiise, 
sentence,  or  provision  of  section  1.4  of  article 
1  of  the  Compact,  Is  declared  to  be  un- 
constitutional under  the  constitution  of  any 
of  the  signatory  parties,  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  signatory  party,  agency,  or 
person  Is  held  invalid  by  a  court  of  last  re- 
sort of  competent  Jurisdiction,  the  United 
States  shall  cease  to  be  a  party  to  the  Com- 
pact, except  to  the  extent  that  the  President 
deems  remaining  a  party  necessary  and 
proper  to  protect  the  national  Interest,  ^d 
shall  ceace  to  be  bound  by  the  terms 
thereof.  ■ 

All  these  amendments  in  this  report  are 
proposed  to  be  made  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sion of  section  1.4  of  the  compact.  Ordi- 
narily. If  any  party  to  an  Interstate  compact 
conditions  the  terms  of  his  participation, 
his  consent  is  void  unless  these  conditions 
are  approved  by  the  other  parties.  Here, 
however,  in  section  1.4,  the  other  parties  to 
this  compact  have  agreed  in  advance  to  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  condition  the 
terms  of  its  participation.  If  this  section 
1.4  were  declared  null  and  void,  all  Federal 
conditions  would  be  void.  In  the  absence 
of  these  conditions  Federal  interests  would 
not  be  adequately  protected.  This  amend- 
ment would  assure  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  withdraw  in  the  event  that 
section  1.4  was  invalidated. 

"(t)  In  making  sales  or  leasee  of  hydro- 
electric power  generated  pursuant  to  article 
9  of  the  compact,  preference  shall  be  given 
to  public  bodies  and  cooperatives  so  defined 
In  section  3  of  chapter  720  of  the  Act  of 
August  20,  1937,  50  Stat.  733  (title  16, 
United  States  Cotle.  section  832b)." 

The  Commission  is  by  section  2.1  of  the 
compact,  an  agency  and  Instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  has  been  na- 
tional policy  since  190«  to  provide  for  pref- 
erence in  the  sale  of  power  developed  under 
Federal  auspices.  Particularly  should  such  a 
requirement  apply  when  substantial  Federal 
funds  are  Involved. 

"(u)  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby 
amended  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That 
no  act  of  the  Commission  shall  have  the 
effect  of  repealing,  modifying,  or  amending 
any  Federal  law." 

This  amendment  Is  similar  to  section  15J 
of  the  bill,  but  would  add  a  proviso  to  as- 
siu-e  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  broad  powers 
granted  It  by  the  compact,  the  Commission 
could  not  effect  the  repeal  or  modiflcaUon 
of  any  Federal  law.  Also  In  the  first  line  of 
the  paragraph,  the  words  "any  provision" 
would  be  changed  to  "the  provisions"  to 
asstu-e  that  any  determln.itlon  of  inconsist- 


ency take  into  account  the  effect  of  these 
reservation*  upon  the  body  of  the  compact. 

■TTBCTtTATIOW 

"15.a(a)  Tbm  President  is  authorized  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  and 
pr<4>er.  In  hia  discretion,  to  effectuate  the 
compact  and  the  initial  organization  and 
operation  of    the    Commission    thereunder." 

Thla  provision  Is  now  Incorporated  In  S. 
856  as  section  15  2. 

"(b)  Executive  departments  and  other 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  tha 
Federal  Government  shall  cooperate  with 
and  furnish  appropriate  aaslatauce  to  the 
UJS.  member.  Such  assistance  shall  include 
the  furnishing  of  services  and  facUiUes  and 
may  include  the  detailing  of  persoaxkel  to 
the  U.S.  member.  Appropriations  are  hereby 
authorlaed  as  necessary  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  functions  of  the  US.  member,  includ- 
ing appropriations  for  the  employment  of 
personnel  by  the  U.S.  noember." 

This  amendment  is  recommended  to  in- 
sure full  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
member  of  the  Commission  and  tht  Federal 
agencies. 

XTTECTIVE    OATB 

'•153  This  Act  shall  take  effect  imme- 
diately." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  the 
U.S.  Government  will  have  only  one 
member  on  the  Commission.  He  can  be 
outvoted.  I  think  we  should  understand 
fully  what  we  are  doing.  I  feel  there  Is 
a  serious  responsibility,  in  connection 
with  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  try  to  protect  power  rights  in 
the  area,  which  could  be  affected  by  the 
failure  to  include  language  whicii  was 
considered  and  adopted  In  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. There  can  be  honest  differences 
of  opinion. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  can  as- 
sure the  Senate  that,  in  his  judgment, 
or  from  his  interpretation  of  the  bill,  a 
project  undertaken  by  the  State  or  the 
States  in  the  basin  which  w«mld  have  a 
direct  impact  on  the  comprehensive  de- 
velopment of  the  basin  as  a  whole  could 
not  be  used  as  a  means  of  defeating  the 
right  of  Congress  to  consider  the  pref- 
erence clause,  then  I  would  feel  better 
about  it.  But  this  is  what  disturbed  all 
the  mcmbei-s  of  the  Interior  Committee 
when  we  considered  the  question. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  I  think 
it  is  the  opinion  of  every  author  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  do 
not  oppose  the  approval  of  the  compact 
resolution  now  before  the  Senate.  My 
only  concern  was  with  reference  to  this 
specific  amendment,  in  the  language  to 
which  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  apparently  agreed  in  the  first 
instance.  The  modi^catlon  it  now  reads 
must  have  occurred  later  as  the  result  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  I 
think  the  initial  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment of  Committee  on  Public  Works  is 
the  way  the  provision  should  read. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa presided  at  all  the  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Woiks  on  the  hill. 
If  any  such  concurrence  ever  took  place, 
it  was  without  the  knowle«li?e  «rf  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  an<!  tic  will  not  atf- 
mit  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  any 
such  possibility  exists. 
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Mr.  JACKSON,  However,  the  lan- 
guage as  submitted  to  us  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
had  the  wording,  without  the  exception 
that  appears  in  section  15.1(a)  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  225  as  we  reported  it. 
The  original  of  the  typewritten  amend- 
ment which  was  submitted  to  us  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  included 
in  pencil  the  aaded  language  which 
contains  the  exception. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  amendment  we  are 
talking  about,  which  contains  the  lan- 
guage the  Senator  from  Washington 
wanted  to  delete,  was  the  language  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  was 
concurred  in  by  the  Senators  from  all 
the  affected  States,  who  were  all  the 
authors  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  appioval  of 
the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  pioposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  85«)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrassed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
lead  the  third  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
bill  been  passed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
has  been  read  the  third  time.  The  ques- 
tion now  is.  Shall  It  pass? 

The  bUl  (B.  85«)   was  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  had  befoie  it 
S.  856.  while  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Ccwnmittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  had  before  them 
House  Joint  Resolution  225.  The  bill 
and  the  joint  resolution  are  similar. 

I  ask  uiianimous  coiisent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
225)  to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  Delaware  River  Basin  cwnpact 
and  to  enter  into  such  compact  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  related 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  225? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  repoi  ted  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments,  and  subsequently  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  additional  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr,  President,  I  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  225  and  to  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  language  of  S. 
856,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  »gieed  to. 


The    PRESIDINQ    OFFICER.      The 

joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amendment 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  joint  resolution  to 
be  read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  225) 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  create  a  regional 
agency  by  intergovernmental  compact 
for  the  planning,  conservation,  utiliza- 
tion, development,  management,  and 
control  of  the  water  and  related  natural 
resources  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin, 
for  the  improvement  of  navigation,  re- 
duction of  flood  damage,  regulation  of 
water  quality,  control  of  pollution,  de- 
velopment of  water  supply,  hydroelectric 
energy,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  and 
public  recreational  facilities,  and  other 
purposes,  and  defining  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  such  agency." 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  S.  856  will  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  has  the 
House  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  now 
been  passed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
House  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  has 
been  passed. 


ELECTIONS    IN    THE    DISTRICT    OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  851.  House  bill  8444. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  8444)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  12.  1955,  relating  to  elections  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  amend  Public  Law 
376  of  the  84th  Congress  (69  Stat.  699 •. 
an  act  regulating  the  election  of  dele- 
gates representing  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  national  political  conventions 
and  other  purposes,  to  provide  in  addi- 
tion for  the  election  of  electors  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  includes 
certain  amendments  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  new  function,  but  which 
have  been  recommended  as  a  result  of 
experience  and  review  of  the  operation 
of  the  basic  act  permitting  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  vote  for 
delegates  to  the  national  political  con- 
ventions. 


The  enactment  of  H.R.  8444,  as 
amended  by  your  committee,  would: 

First.  Establish  at  age  18  the  minimum 
age  for  qualified  voters  in  the  District. 

Second.  Abolish  permanent  registra- 
tion and  require  all  qualified  voters  to 
register  In  the  year  In  which  the  presi- 
dential election  is  held. 

Third.  Liberalize  requirements  relat- 
ing to  absentee  registering  and  voting. 

Fourth.  Establish  the  procedures  for 
presidential  electors  to  be  selected  in  two 
ways:  (a)  By  certification  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  recognized  by  the  na- 
tional committee  of  a  major  political 
party,  that  is,  a  party  which  has  had  its 
candidates  for  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  on  the  ballot  in  each  of 
five  States  in  the  last  preceding  election, 
and  (b)  any  other  party  may  have  Its 
candidates  for  electors  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Elections  by  presenting  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Board  signed  by  at  least  5 
percent  of  the  registered  qualified  voters 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  of  July  1 
immediately  preceding  the  election. 

Fifth.  Require  a  person  elected  as  an 
elector  of  President  and  Vice  President 
to  take  an  oath  or  solemnly  affirm  that 
he  or  she  will  vote  for  the  candidate  of 
the  party  he  has  been  nominated  to  rep- 
resent; and  that  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 
vote  in  such  manner  In  the  electoral  col- 
lege. 

Sixth.  Provide  that  only  the  names  of 
the  candidates  of  each  political  party 
for  President  and  Vice  President  shall  be 
placed  on  the  ballot;  the  names  of  elec- 
tors must  not  be  on  the  ballot. 

Seventh.  Make  provision  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  substitute  by  the  ap- 
propriate party  committee  for  any  candi- 
date for  elector  who  dies,  resigns,  or 
becomes  unable  to  sei-ve. 

This  legislation  will  implement  the  23d 
amendment  which  was  Initiated  by  the 
joint  resolution  of  the  86th  Congress  on 
January  6.  1960.  This  amendment,  cer- 
tified on  April  3.  1961,  as  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
vides : 

Section  1.  The  District  constituting  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States, 
shall  appoint  in  such  manner  as  the  Con- 
gress may  direct : 

A  number  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled  if  it 
were  a  State,  but  in  no  event  more  than  the 
least  populous  State:  they  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  those  appointed  by  the  States,  but 
they  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
to  be  electors  appointed  by  a  State;  and  they 
shall  meet  in  the  District  and  perform  such 
duties  as  provided  by  the  12th  article  of 
amendment. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

The  dispatch  and  detennlnatlon  with 
which  the  various  States  ratified  the  23d 
amendment  demonstrate  a  keen  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  their  citizens,  that  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  be  provided  the  cherished  right 
to  vote  in  a  national  election.  Their  re- 
sponsive action  is,  indeed,  a  challenge  to 
the  Congress  to  enact  an  election  bill 
that  win  be  looked  upon  as  a  model  act. 
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Your  comn  littee  in  iU  consideration  of 
the  provisiocs  of  the  bill  was  essentially 
concerned  uith  eliminating  unreason- 
able restrict  ons  on  voting  procedures. 
Wherever  possible  the  committee  strived 
to  adopt  procedui-es  that  will  allow  the 
greatest  number  of  responsible  and 
qualified  voUrs  to  cast  their  ballots. 

It  should  !«  noted  that  the  full  com- 
mittee condi  cted  public  hearings  on  the 
Senate  versicn  of  this  legislation,  S.  1883. 
on  August  4  1961.  and  the  suggestions 
and  recomn  endations  of  all  witnesses 
have  been  g  ven  appropriate  considera- 
tion by  the  c  immittee. 

The  bill  lunends  the  21 -year  voting 
age  requiremoit  in  existing  law  so  that 
an  izuiividual  to  be  eligible  to  vote  must 
be  at  least  18  years  of  age.  and  must  have 
resided  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
out claiming  voting  residence  elsewhere 
for  at  least  :,  year  as  of  the  date  of  the 
Section. 

Your  committee  in  adopting  the  18 
minimum  age  was  following  the  lead  that 
other  States  have  taken  in  providing  our 
young  people  with  the  right  to  vote  in 
the  national  elections.  The  State  of 
Hawaii  has  a  20-year  minimum:  Alaska 
has  19  years;  and  Georgia  and  Kentucky 
have  designated  their  minimum  voting 
age  at  18  yeads.  Forty-six  of  the  States 
have  retained  the  age  limit  at  21  years. 

The  committee  in  recommending  the 
18-year  minimum  age  for  the  District 
was  fully  aware  of  the  argimaents.  pro 
and  con.  that  have  centered  about  this 
issue.  How<ver,  it  was  felt  that  the 
sputnik.  Atlasi,  and  Redstone  era  prop- 
erly ushered  in  a  new  and  greater  re- 
sponsibility [or  our  young  men  and 
women.  Through  the  medium  of  televi- 
sion, radio,  magazines,  and  newspapers, 
our  young  people  of  today  are  much  bet- 
ter informed  than  at  any  time  in  the 
Nation's  histoi-y  in  both  domestic  and 
Internationa]  problems  and  issues  sur- 
rounding a  race  for  the  presidency  and 
vice  piesidency.  During  this  session  of 
Congress,  the  greater  and  more  intensi- 
fied educatijnal  advantages  for  our 
youth  have  been  detected  looking  to 
greater  assu-ances  that  they  have  the 
tools  to  meeii  the  challenge  of  this  age 
of  space. 

The  very  s  ;rength  and  vigor  of  Amer- 
ica's democritie  heritage  are  dependent 
upon  onr  yoimg  people  being  integrated 
into  our  democratic  processes  by  being 
allowed  to  (i  Eurticipate  at  an  early  date 
commensui-ajte  with  their  abilities. 

It  is  true  that  Ameiica's  18-year-olds 
do  think  and  act  for  themselves.  We 
must  permit  them  to  play  an  active  part 
in  the  Govehiment  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  JThere  is  no  substitute  for 
trust  and  responsibility  to  enrich  the 
desire  for  better  and  more  effective  citi- 
zenship. Accordingly,  it  is  the  view  of 
the  committ  ee  that  the  voting  minimum 
age  should  te  set  at  18  years. 

The  comn  ittee  made  no  change  in  the 
1-year  residency  voting  requirement  in 
existing  law  This  period  of  residency 
was  not  vie  ved  as  causing  any  unrea- 
sonable limi  ation  on  the  voting  require- 
ments for  tlie  District.  The  committee 
was  informed  that  35  States  follow  the 
1-year  residency  requirement;  12  States 
require  6  m<inths:  and  3  States  provide 
for  a  residency  requirement  of  2  years. 


The  bill  also  abolishes  permanent  reg- 
istiation  and  requiies  that  each  individ- 
ual, otherwise  qualified,  must  register  in 
the  year  in  which  election  is  held. 

The  committee  took  a  strong  view 
that  the  election  provisions  relating  to 
absentee  balloting  requirements  should 
be  liberalized  to  provide  maximum  op- 
portunity for  absentee  and  physically 
incapacitated  persons  to  register  and 
vote. 

In  this  regard,  the  committee  was  in- 
foimed  that  48  States  provide  in  some 
form  for  absentee  voting. 

In  this  bill,  provision  is  made  for  the 
Election  Board,  as  it  deems  necessary,  to 
make  regulations  permitting  qualified 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  voting  in 
any  election  held  pursuant  to  this  act, 
to  register  at  times  when  such  p>erson5 
aie  temporarily  absent  from  the  Dis- 
trict, or,  in  the  case  of  persons  not  ab- 
sent from  the  District  but  who  are  physi- 
cally unable  to  appear  personally  at  an 
official  registration  place,  to  register  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  such  regula- 
tion. In  addition,  the  bill  contains  a 
provision  that  requires  the  Election 
Board  to  include  in  regulations  provi- 
sions permitting  voting  for  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  by  any 
registered  voter  who  is  absent  from  the 
District  or  who,  because  of  his  physical 
condition,  is  unable  to  vote  in  person 
at  the  polling  place  in  his  voting  pre- 
cinct on  election  day. 

The  committee  thought  it  most  de- 
sirable to  include  as  part  of  the  bill,  the 
Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955. 
Through  this  measure  the  Depaitment 
of  Defense  can  administer  more  effec- 
tively the  absentee  voting  of  District  of 
Columbia  residents  who  are  in  the 
Armed  Forces  or  who  come  within  one 
of  the  categories  defined  in  the  Voting 
Assistance  Act.  It  was  reported  to  the 
committee  that  almost  40  percent  of  the 
eligible  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces 
cast  a  ballot  in  the  last  elections.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  is  ample  reason  to  in- 
clude this  act  as  another  means  of 
broadening  absentee  balloting. 

In  connection  with  voter  registration, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  registry  shall 
be  closed  45  days  both  before  a  primary 
and  a  regular  election  to  permit  ade- 
quate time  for  the  Election  Board  to 
piepare  necessary  lists  and  to  prepare 
adequately  for  the  elections. 

Also  provision  is  made  in  the  bill  for 
nominees  for  presidential  electors  who 
must  in  each  case  be  fully  qualified  as 
voters,  and  have  been  residents  of  the 
District  for  a  period  of  3  years,  to  be 
selected  in  the  following  two  ways: 

First  By  certification  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  recognized  by  the  na- 
tional committee  of  a  major  political 
party.  A  major  party  is  defined  as  one 
whose  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  have 
been  on  the  ballot  in  five  or  more  States 
in  the  last  preceding  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

Second.  Any  other  pai'ty  may  have  its 
candidates  for  electors  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Electioas  by  pi-esenting  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Board  signed  by  at  least  5 
percent  of  the  registered  qualified  voters 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  of  July  1, 
immediately  preceding  the  election. 


The  bill  also  requires  that  each  per- 
son elected  as  an  elector  of  President 
and  Vice  President  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Board,  take  an  oath  or  sol- 
emnly affirm  that  he  or  she  will  vote  for 
the  candidates  of  the  party  which  he 
or  she  has  been  nominated  to  represent, 
and  it  shall  be  his  or  her  duty  to  vote  m 
such  manner  in  the  electoial  college. 

The  committee,  in  regard  to  data  to 
be  printed  on  the  ballots,  ajuended  the 
bill  so  as  to  provide  that  only  the  names 
of  the  candidates  of  each  political  party 
for  President  and  Vice  President  shall 
be  on  the  ballot  vmder  the  title  and  de- 
vice of  the  party. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  provide 
for  the  use  of  modern  votmg  equipment, 
determination  of  the  form  of  the  ballot, 
and  publication  of  the  official  ballot  to 
be  used  in  any  election,  in  one  or  more 
newspapers  of  general  circulation.  A 
seal  for  the  use  of  the  Board  is  author- 
ized subject  to  approval  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  and  provision  is  made 
for  the  appointment  by  tlie  Commis- 
sioners of  a  chairman. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  substitute  by 
the  duly  authorized  party  committee  for 
any  candidate  for  elector  who  dies,  re- 
signs, or  becomes  unable  to  serve. 

The  bill  also  provides  that,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  chapter  1.  title  3,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  presidential  elections, 
the  EMstrict  of  Columbia  shall  be  defined 
as  a  State,  and  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, defined  as  executive  officials  of  a 
State. 

The  last  section  of  the  bill  forbids  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  the  day 
of  the  presidential  election  and  during 
the  hours  when  the  polls  are  open,  ex- 
cept sales  by  pharmacists  on  physicians' 
prescriptions. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  express  the  hope  that 
Congress  will  act  favorably  on  this  pro- 
posed legislation  this  year,  in  order  to 
give  the  local  election  offleials  a  real 
opportunity  to  provide  efficient  election 
procedures  in  this  great  city,  where  the 
right  to  vote  has  been  denied  for  so  long. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  be  agreed  to.  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  further  amendment,  provided  that  no 
point  of  order  be  deemed  to  have  been 
waived  thereby. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  at 
the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  ask  to 
have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 

The  Chiij  Clirk.  On  page  21,  be- 
tween lines  11  and  12,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

(34)  Such  Act  l8  amended  l»y  adding  at 
the  end  tiiereol  the  following  nevr  aectlon: 

"Sbc.  15.  Notwithstanding  any  provisions 
relating  to  residence  requirements  contained 
In  sections  2  and  7  of  thla  Act.  aay  psnon 
who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  District  of 
Colnmbia  for  a  period  of  less  than  one  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  a  presidential  election 
shall.  If  otherwise  quallhed  under  this  Act. 
be  entitled  to  register  and  vote  for  presiden- 
tial and  vice   presidential  electors   in   such 
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election  (but  for  no  other  offices),  if  such 
person  was  a  qualified  voter  in  any  State 
immediately  prior  to  his  removal  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  files  a  certificate  from 
the  appropriate  qualified  State,  county,  or 
municipal  official  of  said  State  stating  that 
said  person  was  a  duly  qualified  voter  In  said 
State  immediately  prior  to  bis  removal  and 
files  therewith  a  statement  that  he  will  vote 
in  no  other  jurisdiction  than  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  said  presidential  election." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
pointed  out.  the  law  we  propose  has  been 
gone  over  very  painstakingly.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  committee  is 
that  this  proposed  law  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  a  model  one  for  the  rest  of  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  the  1-year  residence  require- 
ment is  sound.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada has  pointed  out  tliat  35  States  have 
a  1-year  residence  requirement.  Never- 
theless, there  is  still  a  gap  in  our  model 
law — namely,  with  respect  to  persons 
who  are  qualified  voters  in  other  juris- 
dictions, but  who,  because  of  business 
reasons,  have  to  move  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  then  find  that  although 
they  were  qualified  to  vote  in  the  States 
in  which  they  formerly  lived,  they  have 
not  lived  in  the  District  of  Columbia  long 
enough  to  qualify  to  vote. 

My  amendment  provides  that,  if  a 
person  has  been  a  duly  qualified  elector 
In  another  State,  and  moves  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  has  not  resided 
here  for  a  1-year  period,  he  may  still  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President  if  he 
files  a  certificate  from  the  appropriate 
official  from  the  prior  resident  State  in- 
dicating he  was  a  qualified  voter,  and, 
further,  if  he  files  a  statement  that  he 
will  not  vote  In  any  other  jurisdiction 
but  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  is  an  excellent  article  by  Bren- 
dan Byrne,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation,  which 
points  out  that  8  million  of  om-  citizens 
were  disfranchised  in  the  last  election 
because  of  this  mobility  problem.  Some 
States  have  tiled  to  do  something  about 
it.  I  believe  the  States  of  Michigan  and 
Connecticut,  amocag  others,  have  already 
changed  their  laws  to  provide  that  per- 
sons who  move  Into  their  jurisdictions 
and  have  not  resided  the  proper  length 
of  time  may  still  vote  if  they  were  duly 
qualified  voters  and  can  present  evidence 
thereof  from  a  prior  jmisdiction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  pages  3, 
4.  and  5,  as  designated  in  this  article, 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  at  this  time, 
and  I  am  now  happy  to  yield  for  any 
questions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lets  Modernize  Ouk  Hob6c-.\nd-Bucct 

Election  Laws 

(By  Brendan  Bymm.  executive  director,  the 

American  Heritage  Foundation) 

Outmoded  State  election  laws  are  robbing 
millions  of  good  cHizens  of  one  of  the  most 
precious  privileges  of  our  American  herit- 
age— the  right  to  vote  in  free  elections. 

Take  the  case  of  Louis  A.  Novins.  president 
of  International  Telemeter  Corp.  He  and  his 
wife  moved  from  California  to  New  York  in 
June  and  thereby  iKCc-une  unable  to  vote  in 
the  November  electaous.    They  failed  to  meet 
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New  York's  requirement  of  1-year  residence 
in  the  State. 

"I  have  a  daughter  who,  when  she  was 
following  the  fleet  as  her  naval  officer  hus- 
band was  being  shipped  around,  went  for 
10  years  without  being  entitled  to  cast  a  vote 
anywhere."  says  Richard  S.  Childs.  execu- 
tive committee  chairman  of  the  National 
Municipal  League. 

PENAIJZINC    MOBILE    CITIZENS 

Archaic  State  residence  requirements, 
many  adopted  a  century  ago,  are  the  greatest 
single  barrier  to  voting.  An  estimated  8 
mUlion  voters  out  of  the  33  million  people 
who  moved  last  year  were  unable  to  vote  in 
the  1960  elections  because  of  Inability  to 
meet  the  State,  county  or  precinct  residence 
requirements. 

Twentieth  century  United  States  has  a 
highly  mobile  population,  but  State  resi- 
dence laws  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
mobility  of  o\xx  people.  Despite  the  mil- 
lions who  move  yearly,  35  States  still  require 
1-year  residence  in  the  State;  3  demand  2 
years;  and  12  caU  for  6  months. 

County  and  precinct  residence  require- 
ments also  present  a  problem.  If  you  move 
to  a  new  precinct  In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  you 
can  reregister  in  10  days.  But  In  Natchez, 
Miss.,  you  lose  your  right  to  vote  for  a  year 
because  Mississippi  requires  1  year  in  the 
election  district.  In  Philadelphia  and  other 
cities,  you  can  disfranchise  yourself  by  mov- 
ing across  the  street  to  a  new  district  a 
month  or  two  before  election  day.  Confu- 
sion Is  compounded  by  the  nationwide  cus- 
tom of  observing  September  30  as  "moving 
day." 

The  closeness  of  the  I960  presidential  elec- 
tion pinpoints  the  importance  of  remo\-lng 
antiquated  voting  barriers.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy won  the  highest  Oflice  In  the  land  by 
a  hairline  margin  averaging  less  than  one 
vote  per  precinct.  (There  are  166,137  elec- 
tion precincts  in  the  United  States,  and  his 
plurality  was  112,881.)  Would  the  results 
have  been  different  if  the  disfranchised  could 
have  voted?    Who  knows? 

Americans  of  voting  age  unable  to  vote  in 

the  November  1960  elections 
Total  civilian  population  of  vot- 
ing age 107,000,000 

Aliens  of  voting  age 3,000.000 


Citizens  of  voting  age...  104.000.000 
Estimate  of  citizens  of  voting  age  unable  to 


vote 


1.  Mobile  adults  unable  to  meet 

State,  county,  or  precinct 
residence  requirements 

2.  Adults  kept  from  polls  by  Ill- 

ness at  homes,  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  homes  for 
aged,  etc 

3.  Adults  traveling  for  business. 

health,  vacation,  and  other 
reasons,  unable  to  obtain 
absentee    ballots 

4.  Adult   Negroes   In    11   South- 

ern States  kept  from  polls 
by  rigged  Uteracy  tests. 
poll  taxes,  various  social 
pressures,  etc 

5.  Adult    Illiterates    In    25    lit- 

eracy test  States 

6.  Citizen  of  voting  age  in  Dis- 

trict <rf  Columbia 

7.  U.S.  citizens  living  abroad 

8.  Adult  prison  population 

9.  Adult  preachers  of  Jehovah's 

Witnesses  who  face  a  re- 
ligious disability  to  vot- 
ing  


8.  000,  000 
5.000,000 
2.  600,  000 

"1.750.000 

800.000 

500.  000 

600.000 

'215.000 

225,000 


Total   citizens   of   voting 
age  unable  to  vote 19.590.000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Total   citizens   actually   eligible 

to  vote  in  1960  elections 84,410,000 

Total  vote  In  1960  Presiden- 
tial elections 68,832,818 

Percentage    of    civilian    voting 

population  which  voted 64.3 

Percentage  of  citizens  of  vot- 
ing   age    who    voted 66.2 

Percentage  of  actual  ellgibles 
who   voted 81.5 

1  This  is  a  modest  estimate  based  on  the 
findings  of  the  Civil  Rigbu  Commission. 
The  Congressional  Quarterly  puts  poll  tax 
and  prejudice  disfranchisement  as  high  as 
4  million.  It  Is  impossible  to  measure  ac- 
curately the  total  number  of  voters  kept 
from  the  polls  by  poll  taxes,  various  social 
pressures  on  minority  groups,  and  p>revious 
conviction  of  felony. 

-  Most  States  bar  convicts,  idiots,  and  the 
insane;  others  disfranchise  paupers  and  va- 
grants, Mississippi  bars  tax-exempt  Indians. 
Idaho  denies  the  ballot  to  naturalized  citi- 
zens of  Mongolian  descent.  Florida  dis- 
franchises persons  interested  in  an  election 
wager.  Rhode  Island  bars  persons  living  on 
land  ceded  to  the  UJS.  Government. 

Sources:  U.S.  Census  Bureau;  American 
Heritage  Foundation. 

DISQUALIFYING    THE    QUALIFIED 

Who  are  these  mobile  victims  of  horse- 
and-buggy  residence  requirements?  They 
include  many  of  our  better  educated  and 
more  responsible  citizens — people  with  the 
initiative  and  character  needed  to  pull  up 
stakes  and  seek  advancement  in  a  new  com- 
munity. Many  are  educators,  lawyers, 
clergymen;  others  are  business  executives. 

A  General  Electric  Co.  spokesman  reports 
that  6  percent  of  its  executive  personnel  were 
disfranchised  In  1960  because  of  being 
shifted  from  State  to  State. 

A  Newsweek  editor  confides,  "I  know  a 
considerable  number  of  our  own  executives, 
salesmen  and  editors  who  lost  their  1960  vote 
because  of  moving." 

Oil  companies,  chainstores,  and  large  cor- 
porations frequently  transfer  engineers, 
managers,  salesmen,  and  their  executives. 
Each  change  of  residence  within  a  year 
usually  disfranchises  two  votes  and  in  some 
cases  more.  For  example,  eight  executives 
of  a  New  York  electronics  firm  were  assigned 
to  iU  Philadelphia  branch  last  August  with 
the  result  that  they  and  their  wives  could 
not  cast  their  ballots  in  November. 

THE  TUIE  TO  ACT  IS  NOW 

"The  dLsfranchisement  of  8  miUion  for 
no  better  reason  than  their  having  moved  is 
a  disgrace."  comments  a  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  editorial.  "State  legislatures  can 
correct  this  before  1964.  If  they  will.  The 
dnnger  is  that,  elections  past,  the  disfran- 
chised will  be  forgotten  until  again  it's  too 
late  •  •  •.  It's  high  time  the  legislatures 
got  busy  and  set  the  laws  right." 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  mobile  voters 
should  not  be  permitted  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  Good  reasons  may 
be  adduced  why  residents  should  not  par- 
ticipate In  electing  State  and  local  officials. 
But  that  does  not  apply  to  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  who  are 
nationally  known  and  must  serve  all  of  the 
people  in  all  of  the  50  States. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  This  amendment  was  be- 
fore the  committee.  What  bothered  me 
about  the  amendment  more  than  any- 
thing else  was  that  we  did  not  have  in- 
dependent hearings  on  the  proposal.  The 
amendment  has  merit.  I  am  advised 
that  five  States  have  similar  provisions 
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at  the  present  time,  and  two  other  States 
have  acconolpllshed  the  same  result  by 
a  somewhat  modified  procedure. 

In  complete  candor,  I  think  there 
might  be  s^me  difficulty  in  holding  the 
amendmenii  when  we  go  to  conference 
because  of  tlhe  fact  that  no  hearings  have 
been  had  on  the  House  side  on  the  pro- 
posal. Nevertheless,  I  am  willing  to  do 
my  best  to  try  to  hold  the  amendment 
in  conference,  because  this  is  the  modern 
trend  and  the  proposal  has  some  real 
merit.  With  that  in  mind,  I  will  accept 
the  amenqment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  PRjESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  RAf^TDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
a  question.  Has  the  Senator  considered 
a  residency  of  6  months  in  reference  to 
the  valid  period  of  time  within  which  to 
establish  Qualifications  for  voting  for 
President  fitod  Vice  President  within  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  As  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  pointed  out.  the  committee 
went  into  me  residency  period  at  con- 
siderable length.  It  was  pretty  general- 
ly accepted  that  the  1-year  requirement 
was  a  reaspnable  requirement,  particu- 
larly in  vi*w  of  the  fact  that  35  other 
States  have  the  same  requirement.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  recognizes  that  hard- 
ship can  result  no  matter  what  resi- 
dence period  may  be  required.  What 
I  am  trying  to  do  with  this  amendment 
is  avoid  such  hardships,  because,  even 
if  there  were  a  2-year  residence  require- 
ment, under  the  amendment,  one  who 
moved  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  who 
was  a  qualified  voter  of  another  district, 
and  presented  evidence  thereof,  could 
still  vote. 

The  amendment  has  been  drawn  with 
an  addition  which  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  on  his 
copy,  namply,  that  the  individual  must 
file  a  statement  that  he  is  not  going  to 
vote  in  another  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  is,  therefore, 
a  protective  amendment.  There  is  a 
necessity  for  residence  requirements 
which  are  realistically  based  on  the  mo- 
bility and  Changing  circiunstances  of  our 
citizens.  It  has  been  said  that  upward 
of  40  million  Americans  shift  their  resi- 
dences anmually.  It  is  further  beUeved 
that  approximately  8  million  of  these 
individuals  lost  their  voting  rights  in  the 
1960  elections  because  they  had  not  met 
local  and  State  residence  requirements. 

I  compliment  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada,  who  is  in  charge  of  handling 
this  bill,  and  I  also  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ij>wa. 

I  shall,  llr.  President,  pursue  the  mat- 
ter further  with  a  proposal  of  an  amend- 
ment for  the  requirement  of  a  residence 
which  would  be  a  suitable 
er  than  a  year  or  90  days, 
offer  a  reasonable  compro- 


of  6  mont 
period. 
This  wouU 
mise. 

Mr.  BIBLE. 
Senator  yl« 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.   I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  As  the  Senator  realizes, 
there  Is  an  amendment  pending  that 
would  reduce  the  period  to  90  days.    I 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


am  hopeful  that  we  may  secure  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  I  understand 
that  action  on  the  bill  cannot  be  com- 
pleted tonight,  and  that  it  probably  will 
go  over  until  Tuesday.  At  that  time,  if 
the  Senator  wishes  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  shorten  the  period  to  6  months, 
in  the  event  the  90-day  provision  is 
voted  up  or  down,  he  can  do  so  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. I  was  not  certain  of  the  par- 
liamentary situation  or  how  long  the 
Senate  would  be  in  session  this  evening. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  90-day  require- 
ment. I  think  that  is  going  to  extremes. 
I  believe  there  is  a  valid  reason  to  lower 
the  required  period  from  a  year  to  6 
months. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Kefauver]  and  I  are  authors  of  an 
amendment  to  make  the  residency  re- 
quirement 90  days. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  am  cognizant 
of  that  fact. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  that  proposal  was 
not  favorably  received  by  the  Senate,  I 
would  certainly  favor  a  6  months'  re- 
quirement. The  modern  trend  is  to  re- 
quire less  than  a  year.  This  amendment 
is  fine,  and  I  would  certainly  support  it 
as  a  complement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  see  nothing 
inconsistent  m  it.  I  think  it  adds  to  the 
amendment  which  we  propose  to  offer, 
or  would  add  to  a  6-month  requirement 
amendment. 

I  understand  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
leadership  to  obtain  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  agreement  as  to  debate.  I  am  ready 
to  have  him  to  do  that.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  has  left 
the  Chamber  temporarily,  but  I  will  take 
the  responsibility  of  agreeing  to  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  also  my  wish 
to  be  cooperative.  I  have  been  helped  by 
the  explanation  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  This  subject  will  be  discussed  by 
me  on  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Mn.LERl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  put  in  long  hours  this  week. 
Many  of  the  Members  are  getting  tired. 
It  appears  that  there  will  be  a  rather 
lengthy  debate  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia elections  bill,  so  I  wish  to  propound 
a  unanimous-consent  request.  I  do  so 
after  consulting  with  the  minority  leader 
and  other  interested  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  1  hour  allotted  to 
each  amendment  to  the  bill  now  pending, 
H.R.8444,  and  that  there  also  be  allotted 
1  hour  for  consideration  of  the  bill 
itself. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  assume  the 
time  for  each  amendment  will  be  con- 
trolled one-half  by  the  Senator  offering 


the  amendment  and  the  other  half  by 
the  majority  leader  or  by  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  There  would  be  the  usual  form 
of  agreement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered.  That  during  the  further  con- 
siderAtlon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8444)  to  amend 
the  act  of  Aiigiut  12,  1956.  relating  to  elec- 
tions In  the  District  of  Columbia,  debate 
on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  ex- 
cept a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  majority  leader: 
Provided.  That  In  the  event  the  majority 
leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion,  the  time  In  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  some  Senator  designated  by  him:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  amendment  that  is 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
l>e  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may.  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  not  sf>end  much  more  time. 
if  any.  on  discussion  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  election  bill  this  evening. 
After  consideration  of  conference  re- 
ports, insertions  in  the  Record,  and 
whatever  speeches  Senators  feel  they 
wish  to  make,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  have  a  call  of  the  calendar 
of  measures  to  which  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, so  that  the  decks  may  be  cleared  for 
consideration  of  the  resolution  covering 
a  change  in  rule  XXII  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
wUl  the  debate  on  the  bill.  H.R.  8444. 
begin  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  proba- 
bly not  begin  until  Tuesday,  the  way 
things  are  shaping  up. 


PROHIBITION  OF  COURT  EXAMINA- 
TION OP  COMMUNICATION  OP 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  MINIS- 
TERS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  imfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  calendar  No.  787,  H.R.  5486. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  5486 > 
to  prohibit  the  examination  in  District 
of  Columbia  courts  of  any  minister  of 
religion  in  connection  with  any  com- 
munication made  to  him  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity  without  the  consent  of 
the  party  to  the  communication. 
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The  PRESmma  officer,  is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (HJl. 
5486>,  which  had  been  r^Mrted  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  amendments,  on  page  1,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  3,  to  strike  out 
"That  no  priest,  clergyman,  rabbi,  'prac- 
titioner of  Christian  Science',  or  other 
duly  licensed,  ordained,  or  consecrated" 
and  Insert  "That  no  priest,  clergyman, 
rabbi,  practitioner  of  Christian  Science, 
or  other  duly  licensed,  ordained,  or  con- 
secrated", and  in  line  7.  after  the  word 
"religion",  to  insert  "authorized  to  per- 
form a  marriage  ceremony  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia'. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  1,  lines  5 
and  6,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  cut  "Prac- 
titioner of  Christian  Science." 

On  page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "Co- 
limibia '.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  "or  duly 
accredited  Practitioner  of  Christian 
Science". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
merely  technical  amendments  to  take 
care  of  a  special  situation  with  respect 
to  Christian  Science  practitioners.  It  is 
modeled  after  State  laws  which  use  the 
same  language.  I  have  discussed  the 
amendments  with  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible!  and  I  understand 
they  are  acceptable  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments to  the  oommlttee  amendments 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5486)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
announce  for  the  information  of  Sena- 
tors that  there  will  be  no  further  yea  and 
nay  votes  tonight,  but  the  Senate  will 
consider  measures  on  the  calendar  to 
which  there  is  no  objection. 


MUTUAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biU,  H.R.  8666,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  improvement  and  strength- 
ening of  the  international  relations  of 
the  United  States  by  promoting  better 


mutual  understanding  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  through  educational 
and  cultural  exchanges.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  cor-sider- 
ation  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information 
the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Sept.  16.  1961,  pp.  19790- 
19795.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  repjort. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First  let  me  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  must  pay  due  re- 
spects to  the  high  caliber  of  the  con- 
ferees from  both  Houses  with  whom  I 
met  today.  While  the  conference  mem- 
bers from  the  House  held  strong  opinions 
and  displayed  real  talent  for  persuasion, 
they  also  impressed  me  deeply  with  their 
ability  to  dispense  with  trivialities  and  to 
get  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  We  had 
strong  differences  of  opinion  at  times  but 
they  were  always  confined  to  issues  of 
real  substance  and  they  were  dealt  with 
in  an  atmosphere  of  moderation  and 
good  feeling.  In  short,  I  cannot  remem- 
ber a  conference  with  the  other  body 
which  kept  so  close  to  the  business  at 
hand  and  refused  to  be  distracted  by  ir- 
relevancies  or  editorial  changes. 

The  most  impcrtant  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  concerned  section 
109 — dealing  with  amendments  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
section  110 — proposing  certain  changes 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the 
so-called  Social  Security  Act.  The 
House  bill  had  not  contained  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  amendments  in  its  final, 
as  distinct  to  its  earlier,  version  and  the 
prospect  for  the  Senate  amendment  pre- 
vailing was  at  first  exceedingly  dim. 
However,  almost  at  the  last  moment,  and 
after  necessary  assurances  had  been  ob- 
tained from  interested  persons  in  the 
House,  conferees  from  the  other  body 
expressed  a  readiness  to  accept  the 
Senate  section  110  intact  if  the  Senate 
conferees  in  turn  would  accept  a  com- 
promise on  the  immigration  section. 
Because  of  this  very  compromise  regard- 
ing section  109 — as  distinct  frwn  our 
success  in  obtaining  the  Senate  section 
110  in  toto — tlois  body  fared  very  well 
in  the  exchange. 

Mr.  President,  those  two  sections  rep- 
resent the  most  important  and  extensive 
differences  between  the  two  Houses.  I 
shall  not  list  the  some  30-odd  further 
differences  composed  between  us  since 
many  were  trifling  in  character. 

However.  I  should  like  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  more  important  points.  Fiist, 
with  respect  to  section  103(c)  of  the  bill. 
the  Senate  conferees  succeeded  in  de- 
leting the  percentage  limit  which  the 
House  had  placed  on  the  U.S.  share 
in  any  international  educational  or 
cultural  program  which  might  be  en- 
tered into  as  a  consequence  of  this  legis- 
lation. We  came  to  an  agreement  on 
the  point  that  any  ceiling  expressed  in 
percentage  terms  would  result  in  our  al- 
ways having  to  participate  up  to  that 
percentage  figure.    Therefore  the  actual 


number  was  deleted  in  favor  of  confer- 
ence report  language  giving  our  expec- 
tation that  the  administration  would 
endeavor  to  undertake  the  smallest  per- 
centage figure  which  would  be  truly 
equitable. 

Second,  we  accepted  the  House  lan- 
guage regarding  the  Presidential  power 
to  delegate  and  transfer  authority  and 
functions  under  section  104(a).  While 
there  was  little  difference  between  the 
two  versions,  we  settled  on  that  which 
promised  to  give  the  most  ample  con- 
tinuing ability  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  oversee  our  future  experience 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  adoption  of 
the  mutual  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  bill  the  Congress  will  have 
provided  a  solid  legislative  base  for 
programs  which  heretofore  have  been 
conducted  under  various  pieces  of  legis- 
lation with  httle  flexibility  and  few  pro- 
visions for  strong  centralizing  authority. 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  moderate  but  very 
important  step — important  in  the  sense 
we  can  look  fox-ward  to  programs  of  high 
quality  and  some  depth;  moderate,  in 
that  we  have  not  expected  to  solve  all 
the  problems  at  one  time,  but  are  seek- 
ing to  gain  experience  and  sureness 
which  will  permit  us  to  see  our  way 
clearly  to  further  advances  in  the  future. 

I  move  that  the  conference  report  be 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


TIME    TO    MODERNIZE    OUR    ANTI- 
QUATED DEPRECIATION  POLICIES 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
impact  of  any  economic  hardship  affect- 
ing the  business  community  is  particu- 
larly severe  on  small  business,  since  it 
often  lacks  the  capital  reserves  which 
are  available  to  larger  firms  to  meet  the 
costs  of  modernization  and  the  purchase 
of  new  facilities  and  equipment.  It  is 
vital  that  we  encourage  and  protect  the 
small  business  sector  of  the  economy  as 
the  leading  firms  of  tomorrow  will  prob- 
ably develop  in  many  instances  from  the 
new  and  venturesome  small  businesses 
of  today. 

One  problem  which  affects  the  entire 
business  community,  although  it  has  a 
special  impact  on  small  businessmen,  is 
the  inadequacy  of  present  depreciation 
reserves  in  tenns  of  their  ability  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  new  and  modern 
equipment  to  maintain  a  strong  com- 
petitive position.  It  is  often  forgotten 
that  if  the  larger  firms  hesitate  to  re- 
place obsolete  equipment  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  accumulated  depreciation 
reserves  ai-e  insufficient  to  do  so.  in 
many  instances  this  means  a  loss  of  busi- 
ness to  smaller  firms  who  may  produce 
many  of  the  items  that  larger  firms 
would  buy. 

Mr.  President,  the  necessity  and  ur- 
gency of  depreciation  reform  is  widely 
recognized  by  all  authorities.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress we  have  failed  to  take  action  on 
this  problem  which  has  plagued  Ameri- 
can business  for  many  years. 
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The  modernization  of  private  enter- 
prise is  the  pnmary  means  of  creating 
employment  opportunities  for  our  grow- 
ing labor  force.  Present  depreciation 
policies  do  nc^t  encourage  expansion, 
and  the  impact  of  inflation  and  tech- 
nological obsolescence  have  resulted  in 
inadequate  allj^wances  and  outmoded 
plant  and  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, of  which  I  am  a  member,  conducted 
hearings  in  1950  on  the  effects  of  Federal 
tax  depreciation  policies  on  small  busi- 
ness. The  testimony  of  every  witness 
pointed  out  the  need  for  a  more  realistic 
depreciation  podicy. 

The  report  j  of  the  subcommittee 
stated:  | 

Present  depreciation  policies  do  not  suffi- 
ciently encourag^  the  expansion  of  the  na- 
tional economy.  Indeed,  these  policies  have, 
In  all  probabUltV,  stifled  economic  growth. 

The  twin  probiems  of  Inflation  and  tech- 
nological ob8oles<;ence  have  become  Increas- 
ingly slgnlflcanti  ^^  recent  years.  In  com- 
bination, they  hjave  made  our  depreciation 
policies  completejly  out  of  date,  though  those 
policies  may  haye  been  reasonable  and  per- 
haps necessary  ii^  the  1930's.i 

The  reason  that  no  unusual  problem 
for  the  business  community  was  encoun- 
tered during  tike  1930's  stems  from  the 
fact  that  the  moneys  accumulated 
through  depre<^ation  accounts  were  ade- 
quate to  purchkse  new  equipment  since 
inflationary  effects  had  not  yet  taken 
place.  I 

The  subcommittee  made  three  basic 
recommendations  First,  it  proposed 
that  the  period  of  depreciating  property 
should  be  shorjtened.  Secondly,  it  sug- 
gested that  greater  depreciation  be  per- 
mitted in  the  years  immediately  after 
purchase  of  property,  and  thirdly,  that 
the  depreciation  of  property  on  a  basis 
other  than  ori^nal  cost  should  be  con- 
sidered in  ordel-  to  combat  the  effect  of 
inflation.  1 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  fur- 
ther stated: 

Your  commltt^  has  recommended  a  lib- 
eralization of  dej^reciation  policy  toward  all 
business,  large  ai^d  small.  This  seems  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  j  have  the  economic  growth 
needed  to  compute  with  other  Industrial 
natlons.- 

The  seriousntss  of  the  problem,  Mr. 
President,  was  Krividly  described  by  Mr. 
Maurice  E.  Pelpubet,  a  leading  certified 
public  accountant,  in  his  prepared  state- 
ment before  the  subcommittee: 

He  said:         j 

Thousands  of  taxpayers  have  had  to  cut 
down  projected  qiodernizatlon  programs,  be- 
cause they  havei  been  unable  to  lay  aside 
sufficient  reserve  for  the  replacement  of 
obsolete  plant  anid  equipment. 

This  was  sho#n  by  a  nationwide  survey 
made  this  spring  by  McOraw-Hill  Publish- 
ing Co.  In  answer  to  a  question  whether 
management  would  accelerate  their  mod- 
ernization progrims,  if  depreciation  allow- 
ances were  Ubei*alized,  46  percent  of  all 
companies  participating  in  the  survey  said 
they  would  spend  more  on  new  plants  and 
equipment.  ! 


1  "Tax  Deprecia|tion  Allowances  on  Capital 
Equipment,"  repdrt  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Businefs,  U.S.  Senate,  86th  Cong., 
2d  sess..  Kept.  lOtlT,  Jan.  7,  19«0,  p.  10. 

"Ibid.,  p.  11. 


In  a  McOraw-HlU  survey  made  last  fall. 
It  was  shown  that  out  of  a  total  of  |800 
biUKm  nJ9.  Industrial  ci^ital  asMts.  $95 
billion  of  plant  and  equlpnMnt  was  con- 
sidered economically  obsol«C«.  This  $90  bil- 
lion flgiire  has  been  buUt  up  over  a  period 
of  years  because  of  inflation  and  the  conse- 
quent erosion  of  capital  assets  which  is  in- 
evitable under  our  present  tax  structure. 

Everyone  knows  that  it  Is  bad  business 
and  bad  financing  to  raise  new  money  to  do 
nothing  more  than  maintain  a  company's 
Investment  in  fixed  property.  The  decline 
in  value  and  usefulness  of  investment  in 
depreciable  property  should  be  provided  for 
entirely  out  of  Income. 

It  is  Just  as  true  In  business  as  It  is  in 
private  life  that  the  poor  man,  the  man  of 
small  means,  must  be  more  prudent  and 
sounder  financially  than  his  wealthier 
neighbor.  He  cannot  live  beyond  his  means 
as  for  or  as  long  and  he  cannot  borrow  as 
much  for  imprudent  or  unnecessary  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  the  same  in  business.  A  small  com- 
pany finds  it  almost  imi>osslble  to  borrow 
when  it  needs  funds  to  replace  machinery 
and  equipment  it  should  have  provided  for 
out  of  income. 

The  larger  companies  are  often  able  to 
borrow  for  this  purpose.  Improper  and  Im- 
prudent though  it  may  be.  They  can  also 
get  along  for  a  time  by  depriving  their 
stockholders  of  a  proper  return  on  Invest- 
ment. 

It  is.  of  course.  Just  as  wrong  and  reck- 
less for  a  large  company  to  borrow  new 
money  for  current  replacements  that  should 
have  been  provided  for  out  of  Income,  but 
the  evU  day  can  generally  be  put  off  some- 
what longer. 

This  erosion  of  capital  Is  particularly  no- 
ticeable among  small  businesses.  In  all 
cases  there  Is  an  erosion  of  capital  assets 
because  of  Inadequate  depreciation  allow- 
ances which,  at  present,  provide  writeoffs 
merely  on  the  original  purchase  price  of 
tools  of  production  and  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  present  purchase  prices 
which  are  frequently  two  or  three  times  of, 
say,  1940  costs. 

The  annual  difference  between  what  is 
spent  for  plant  and  equipment  and  what 
should  be  spent  for  such  purposes  is  esti- 
mated authoritatively  at  about  $4  to  $5  bil- 
lion. As  pointed  out  above,  it  has  now  buUt 
up  to  $95  billion  as  of  last  autumn,  and 
may  now  be  $100  billion  or  more. 

In  order  to  acquire  new  equipment  to  re- 
place the  economically  obsolete,  many  firms 
are  driven  into  long-term  borrowings  which, 
obviously,  dilute  equity  investments.  This 
is  an  invisible  drag  on  capital  Investments 
and  on  the  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole.' 

Mr.  President,  American  industry  is 
now  faced  with  fonnidable  competition 
in  world  markets  from  foreign  countries 
which  have  built  up  their  industrial  com- 
plex since  World  War  II  and  have  mod- 
ein  and  efficient  plant  and  equipment. 
European  countries  have  encouraged 
such  investment  by  industry  through  a 
more  flexible  approach  to  depreciation 
allowances.  Most  Govei-nments  abroad 
permit  faster  writeoffs,  and  some  have 
allowed  revaluation  of  assets  in  order  to 
compensate  for  higher  replacement  costs 
resulting  from  inflation.  Others  grant 
investment  allowances  over  and  above 
original  costs,  thereby  permitting  total 
tax  deductions  greater  than  the  histori- 
cal cost  of  depreciable  property. 


•  "Tax  Depreciation  Allowances  on  Capital 
Equipment,"  hearings  before  subcommittee 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
UjS.  Senate.  86th  Cong.,  ist  sess..  July  24, 
1959,  pp.  10.  11. 


For  example,  the  United  Kingdom  al- 
lows an  investment  allowance  of  20  per- 
cent plus  an  initial  allowance  of  10  per- 
cent of  new  machinery  and  plant.  In 
addition,  full  depreciation  is  permitted 
at  accelerated  basic  rates  developed  in 
consultation  with  various  trade  associa- 
tions. For  a  piece  of  equipment  with  a 
basic  rate  of  10  percent,  the  first  year  al- 
lowance would  be  42  »4  percent. 

In  France,  depreciation  is  computed 
at  15  percent  on  a  straight-line  basis. 
This  rate  will  recover  the  costs  of  a  de- 
preciable asset  in  less  than  7  years.  In 
addition,  a  double  allowance  is  given  in 
the  first  year,  or  30  percent  with  the  re- 
maining 70  percent  depreciated  at  15 
percent  of  original  cost  in  less  than  5 
years.  Depreciation  on  a  declininn; 
basis  is  also  authorized  with  the  result 
that  allowances  in  the  first  3  years  for 
property  with  a  10-percent  rate  would 
total  57.8  percent.  France  also  permits 
revaluation  of  assets  by  applying  factors 
to  historic  cost  and  annual  depreciation 
allowances  since  the  date  of  acquisition. 
The  result  is  that  equipment  completely 
written  off  can  have  a  restored  value 
for  additional  depreciation 

West  Germany  allows  a  basic  rate  of 
10  percent  for  straight  line  depreciation 
of  machinery.  Under  a  declining-bal- 
ance formula  this  may  be  increased  by 
a  multiplier  of  2y2.  thus  giving  a  write- 
off of  25  percent  in  the  first  year  and 
about  58  percent  of  cost  in  the  first  3 
years.  Liberalized  depreciation  has  been 
so  successful  in  Germany  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  slightly  modified  in  order 
to  ease  the  excessive  pressure  on  its  capi- 
tal goods  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  result  of  our  re- 
strictive depreciation  policies  was  point- 
ed out  by  President  Kennedy  in  an 
address  before  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  on  February  13. 

He  said: 

The  average  age  of  equipment  In  Ameri- 
can factories  today  Is  about  9  years.  In  a 
dyncjnic  economy,  that  average  should  be 
falling,  as  new  equipment  is  put  Into  plac«. 
Instead  the  available  evidence  suggests  that 
it  has  been  slowly  rising. 

Private  surveys  of  machine  tools  \ued  by 
manufacturers  of  general  industrial  equip- 
ment found  less  than  half  of  Ui«s«  tools 
over  10  years  old  in  1949,  but  two-thirds  over 
that  age  in  1958.  Nineteen  percent  of  our 
machine  tools  were  found  to  be  over  30  years 
old. 

Mennwhile,  other  countries  have  been  low- 
ering the  average  age  of  their  fixed  caplUl. 
The  German  example  is  the  most  spectacu- 
lar— their  proportion  of  oapltal  equipment 
and  plant  under  8  years  of  age  grew  from 
one-sixth  of  the  total  In  1948  to  two-fifths 
in  1957. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  con- 
fronted with  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments  in  our  international  accounts. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  our  coun- 
try's monetary  gold  reserves.  If  we  are 
to  maintain  our  position  in  international 
markets,  we  must  increase  the  efficiency 
of  our  producers.  This  in  turn  requires 
that  American  industry  must  have  the 
most  modem  and  efficient  equipment  so 
that  we  can  continue  to  pay  higher  wages 
than  prevail  abroad  and  still  compete 
effectively  in  world  markets  as  well  as 
meet  the  growing  problem  which  faces 
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American  labor  and  industry  alike  of 
competition  from  imported  products. 

Mr.  President,  a  good  deal  has  been 
said  in  the  past  year  of  the  need  to  stim- 
ulate economic  growth.  If  we  are  sin- 
cerely concerned  with  this  problem, 
liberalized  depreciation  policies  are  an 
obvious  method  to  accomplish  our  ob- 
jective. 

An  acknowledged  authority  on  de- 
preciation policy.  Father  William  T. 
Hogan,  S.J..  of  Fordham  University,  re- 
cently made  some  pertinent  observations 
on  this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  thqm  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcoro.    |  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  observa- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  way  taxes  are  levied  •  •  *  affects  the 
advance  of  productivity  and  output.  We 
must  remain  alert  to  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing the  tax  system  a  more  effective  instru- 
ment for  promoting  economic  growth.  Taxes 
affect  the  ability  of  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations to  save.  Likewise,  their  Impact  on 
the  risk  and  return  of  investment  Influences 
the  willingness  to  make  productive  use  of 
saving.  Our  tax  system  should  give  en- 
couragement to  productive  effort  and  should 
faclliute  the  mobility  and  efficient  use  of 
capital.  We  should  continue  to  review  our 
tax  system  from  these  standpoints,  as  well 
as  from  the  standpoint  of  equity.   •    •    • 

All  industries,  small  and  large,  which  use 
long-lived  machinery  that  must  be  written 
off  In  a  20-  or  30-year  period  are  faced  with 
this  problem. 

Some  specific  comparisons  of  replacement 
costs  with  original  costs  may  serve  to  bring 
the  problem  into  sharper  focus.  In  1940  the 
railroads  paid  $2,550  for  a  58-ton-capacity 
freight  car.  Today  the  price  of  the  same 
capacity  car  stands  at  $9,000.  A  printing 
press  installed  In  1935  at  a  cost  of  $31,400 
required  an  investment  of  $128,000  when 
replaced  in  1958.  A  blast  furnace  which  is 
the  basic  production  unit  In  the  steel  indus- 
try could  be  installed  for  $8  million  In  1945; 
today,  the  same  furnace  cannot  be  built  for 
less  than  $26  million. 

In  order  to  replace  its  womout  facilities, 
one  steel  company  during  a  10-year  period 
had  to  supplement  every  dollar  invested 
from  depreciation  accrual  with  $1.30  taken 
from  profits.  Thus  $220  million  had  to  be 
drawn  from  profits  to  supplement  $170  of 
depreciation  allowances.* 

The  current  depreciation-tax  system  in 
addition  to  Its  adverse  effect  on  employment 
has  placed  us  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  eco- 
nomic cold  war  with  Russia.  Recent  devel- 
opments have  opened  the  way  to  an  accel- 
erated technological  advancement  within  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Ite  satellites.  Automation 
is  being  encouraged  by  the  Kremlin  as  a 
means  of  boosting  production  and  snaring 
export  markets. 

Although  low  by  U.S.  standards,  Russian 
productivity  is  .-islng.  These  productivity 
gains,  combined  with  low  wages,  already  are 
making  Russia  a  more  Important  competitor 
in  some  export  markets  and  promise  to  bring 
increased  Soviet  tr»de  competition  In  the 
future. 

Highly  mechanised  Soviet  factories,  con- 
centrating on  a  limited  range  of  models, 
turned  out  26  million  watches  and  clocks 
last  year,  more  than  triple  the  1950  output, 
A  $92,000  shipment  of  the  timepieces  was 
recently  made  to  England. 


More  significant  to  our  security,  however, 
are  the  strides  the  Soviets  have  made  in 
the  capital  goods  field.  The  cost  of  their 
l-K-62  lathe,  for  example,  has  been  cut 
to  half  the  average  even  for  Soviet  industry. 
In  Western  Europe  the  lathe  is  priced  at 
only  $3,800.  The  identical  machine  if  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  would  cost 
$10,000.  At  present  the  lathe  is  being  sold 
in  West  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Pin- 
land." 

It  is  evident  that  we  in  the  United  States 
face  a  serious  problem  during  the  coming 
decade  in  providing  Jobs  for  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing labor  force.  The  problem  becomes 
more  difficult  in  the  face  of  foreign  competi- 
tion which  has  already  made  inroads  on  our 
markets  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  total  solution  will  require  a  number 
of  changes  and  adjustments,  one  of  which 
is  the  liberalization  of  present  depreciation 
allowances  so  that  the  true  cost  of  wear  and 
tear  on  capital  equipment  can  be  written 
off  before  taxes.  Thus  the  tax  system  will  be 
geared  to  encourage  Investment,  which  is 
the  basic  stimulant  to  economic  activity 
and  employment  growth.  However,  growth 
must  be  preceded  by  modernization  of  exist- 
ing facilities  in  order  to  keep  our  industrial 
plant  in  balance.' 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  in 
1944  Prof.  Harold  M.  Groves  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment prepared  a  research  study  entitled 
"Production,  Jobs,  and  Taxes."  He 
urged  more  freedom  in  depreciation  and 
obsolescence  accounting.  Although  17 
years  have  elapsed,  his  study  still  pro- 
vides a  useful  guide.    He  said : 

The  Government's  principal  concern 
should  be  to  ascertain  that  the  cost  of  fixed 
facilities  Is  deducted  in  an  orderly  manner 
and  that  safeguards  are  established  to  pre- 
vent duplicate  deductions.  It  certainly 
seems  in  order  to  suggest  that,  within  a  wide 
range  of  tolerance,  business'  own  Judg- 
ment with  reference  to  depreciation  and  ob- 
solescence, as  Indicated  by  its  books,  might 
well  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  more  precise 
figure  laboriously  calculated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue.' 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  if  the 
cost  of  a  facility  has  once  been  com- 
pletely recovered  through  depreciation, 
then  a  business  firm  has  no  further  off- 
sets against  its  profit,  and  what  the 
Government  loses  today  it  will  recoup  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  first  few 
years  following  a  change  in  depreciation 
policies,  there  may  be  a  loss  in  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Federal  Government,  which 
I  am  not  sure  will  ever  materialize.  If 
efficiency  is  increased  and  profits  rise, 
the  taxes  on  increased  profits  may  more 
than  offset  the  more  liberal  deprecia- 
tion allowances.  In  any  event,  after  a 
few  years  there  will  be  no  loss  to  the 
Treasury,  and  if  corporate  profits  in- 
crease and  the  income  of  our  people  con- 
tinues to  rise  at  a  faster  rate  because  of 
a  more  eflBcient  productive  plant,  the 
Federal  revenues  will  be  on  an  ascending 
scale  forever  after. 

The  principal  concern  of  the  business 
community  during  a  time  of  inflation 
is  to  recover  its  cash  outlays  promptly. 
This  has  the  added  advantage  that  they 


« "Economic  Depreciation  and  Employ- 
ment In  the  1960's,'  Hogan,  William  T.,  8J., 
and  Koelbe,  Prank  T.,  "Thought,  a  Review  of 
Culture  and  Idea."  Fordham  University 
Press,  I960,  pp.  568,  559. 
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may  be  used  for  other  capital  goods 
purchases.  Experience  shows  that  if  this 
occurs,  they  will  be  promptly  reinvested 
in  expansion  making  more  jobs  and  cre- 
ating further  revenues  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Certainly,  no  firm  is  interested 
in  maintaining  idle  funds  for  which  it 
has  no  real  use. 

When  the  16th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  it  was  the  express 
intention  of  those  immediately  con- 
cerned to  levy  taxes  on  income,  and  not 
on  capital  per  se.  However,  because  of 
the  ravages  of  inflation,  we  have  in  ef- 
fect authorized  a  levy  on  capital. 

On  August  10.  1957,  Mr.  Roger  C.  Ty- 
son, chairman  of  the  finance  committee 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  during  its  study 
on  administered  prices  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry. He  described  the  problem  con- 
fronting industry  in  replacing  obsoles- 
cent facilities.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
quote  from  his  testimony.    He  said : 

As  basic  costs  continue  to  be  fcwced  up- 
ward, management's  problem  becomes  espe- 
cially acute  with  respect  to  covering  the  de- 
preciation deficiency  because  it  takes  $2, 
either  from  cost  reduction  or  from  customers 
in  the  prices  they  pay,  to  yield  $1  toward 
meeting  the  depreciation  deficiency.  This 
is  because  tax  law  refuses  to  treat  the  de- 
preciation deficiency  as  a  cost.  Thus,  I  have 
Just  noted  the  prospective  disappearance  of 
$140  million  of  amortization  from  ovir  re- 
corded wear  and  exhaustion.  If  such 
amortization  had  not  been  available  in  1956, 
United  States  Steel's  depreciation  deficiency 
would  have  Increased  from  about  $67  million 
to  about  $175  million.  Such  a  deficiency 
is  equivalent  to  more  than  $6  per  ton  of 
finished  steel  shipped  in  1956,  and  to  have 
$6  per  ton  after  taxes  requires  $12  per  ton 
in  the  price  of  steel. 

I  am  sure  that  the  more  one  studies  this 
infiatlon -wrought  deficiency  in  depreciation 
the  more  convinced  he  will  become  that  part 
of  what  is  conventionally  labeled  as  Income 
cannot  be  regarded  as  income  in  the  former 
and  traditional  sense  because  it  is  actvially 
required  to  cover  realistic  depreciation  cost  if 
the  company  is  Just  to  keep  even,  let  alone 
expand.  This  in  turn  means  that  he  who 
would  inveigh  against  a  reported  profit 
margin,  which  is  already  low  when  com- 
pared with  margins  in  past  years  of  similar 
operating  rates,  had  better  think  twice  about 
it  lest  he  finds  himself  in  reality  demanding 
that  the  Nation's  Job-creating  tools  of  pro- 
duction be  eroded  away  and  the  Incentive 
to  provide  new  ones  undermined.' 

Mr.  President,  the  origin  of  the  depre- 
ciation problem  can  be  traced  back  to 
1934  when  this  country  was  suffering 
from  a  severe  depression.  At  that  time 
Congress  was  faced  with  the  need  to 
raise  additional  revenues  to  finance  the 
public  works  programs  of  the  era,  and 
was  impressed  by  the  extent  which  de- 
ductions for  depreciation  reduced  tax- 
able net  income.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  1933  proposed  a  25 
percent  cut  in  all  depreciation  deduc- 
tions. 

Concerned  about  the  constitutionality 
of  the  proposed  reduction,  the  Treasury 


« "Administered  Prices,"  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly, Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  VS.  Senate, 
85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pt.  2:  "Steel,"  Aug.  10. 
1957,  p.  247. 
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Department  recobunended  that  the 
money  be  raised  "^administratively." 

Mr.  President,  a  paper  entitled  "De- 
preciation Policy  for  an  Expanding 
Economy"  was  sul^mltted  by  Mr.  George 
H.  Kltendaugh,  mjanager  of  the  tax  ac- 
counting service  of  the  accounting  serv- 
ice department  o|  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  to  the  Cominittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1959  and  is  ihcluded  in  the  "Tax 
Revision  Compendimn." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
excerpt  from  Mrl  Kitendaugh's  state- 
ment Included  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro.  { 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary's  letter  stated  that  the  prob- 
lem of  having  to  %h.o'n  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  th^t  the  taxpayer's  claimed 
depreciation  allowance  was  unreasonable 
was  "a  particularly;  difficult  matter"  for  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  The  essence 
of  the  Secretary's  {proposal  was  to  require 
taxpayers  to  fun^lsh  detailed  schedules 
showing  their  prlo^  experience  with  respect 
to  the  useful  Uves^of  depreciable  assets,  to 
spread  unrecovered.)  cost  over  remaining  use- 
ful life,  and  to  plAce  squarely  on  the  tax- 
payer the  burden;  of  sustaining  the  de- 
preciation deductiiDn  claimed.  Since  the 
schedules  fximlshe^  by  the  taxpayer  were 
used  by  the  Burea^  to  develop  and  propose 
extended  estimated  useful  lives,  and  since 
the  burden  of  proof  was  now  on  the  tax- 
payer, most  taxpa3fer8  discovered,  after  the 
new  policy  was  plM:ed  in  effect,  that  they 
could  hope  for  no  gjreater  success  in  disprov- 
ing lives  proposed  by  the  Bureau  than  the 
Bureau  had  previously  had  in  controverting 
the  reasonableness^  of  the  taxpayer's  deter- 
mination. 

The  Justiflcatloq  for  the  new  policy  was 
stated  to  be  that  i^any  taxpayers  had  built 
up  reserves  for  dei^reclatlon  which  were  out 
of  proportion  to  tl^e  prior  exhaustion,  wear, 
aixd  tear  of  the  depreciable  assets.  The  em- 
phasis here  was  ottviously  on  the  potential 
physical  duration  of  depreciable  assets. 
Nothing  was  said  about  potential  obsoles- 
cence or  loss  of  economic  usefulness.  The 
Secretary  undertook  to  Increase  tax  collec- 
tions through  his  {methods  by  as  greet  an 
amount  as  the  Subcommittee's  proposal 
would  have  produced.* 

Mr.  SCHOEPPSIi.  Mr.  President,  con- 
ditions tolerable  j  in  the  depression  era 
of  1934  when  the  «orporation  income  tax 
was  13%  percenjt  are  hardly  suited  to 
the  dynamic  ag^  of  the  1960's  with  a 
corporate  income^  tax  of  30  percent  plus 
a  surtax  of  22  percent  on  income  earned 
over  $25,000.  The  revolution  In  tech- 
nology and  scienjce  will  hasten  obsoles- 
cence in  the  yea^s  ahead.  If  we  are  to 
enjoy  the  material  benefits  which  this 
revolution  promises,  then  we  must  pro- 
vide American  ixidustry  with  the  incen- 
tives and  the  means  to  equip  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  the  reform  of  the  de- 
preciation sectloi|s  of  the  Tax  Code  is  an 
urgent  necessity  which  must  receive  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  Congress 
during  its  next  session.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  h|as  recommended  an  In- 
vestment credit  v^hich  is  a  recognition  of 
the  need  for  action.  Without  taking  any 
dogmatic    positiob   against   an   invest- 

•  "Revenue  Revision  Compendium,"  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  a^d  Means,  Nov.  16,  1959, 
vol.  2,  pp.  842-843J 


ment  credit,  it  must  be  realized  that  it 
will  not  assist  a  firm  which  has  already 
purchased  new  equipment  in  accumulat- 
ing the  funds  for  continued  moderniza- 
tion since  it  will  only  apply  to  new  pur- 
chases. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  I  was  gratified  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  during  the  course  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearings  on  depreciation  prob- 
lems urged  the  economists  and  tax  ex- 
perts who  appeared  to  pursue  vigorously 
an  educational  program  so  that  not  only 
Members  of  the  Congress  but  all  of  our 
people  may  understand  the  need  for 
action  In  this  technical  field.  His  state- 
ment was  so  forthright  that  I  shall  quote 
directly  from  It: 

I  want  only  to  make  a  comment  or  two, 
Mr.  Chairman,  by  way  of  a  plea  for  more 
help  from  the  first  two  witnesses  in  some 
matters  which  I  think  they  are  particularly 
fitted  to  help  us. 

I  wish  some  way,  somehow,  we  could  get 
the  sound  economics  of  the  testimony  of 
these  first  two  witnesses  before  the  whole 
Senate  and  the  whole  Congress  and  under- 
stood by  them,  because  this  is  a  perfect 
example,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  where,  in  the 
legislative  process,  too  many  legislators 
neither  have  the  time  nor  are  suppUed  with 
the  Information  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  these  witnesses  have  raised. 

I  happen  to  believe  they  are  unanswer- 
ably right,  and  that  we  are  really  dealing 
here  with  some  problems  of  abstract  eco- 
nomics which  in  some  way,  somehow,  we 
have  to  get  enacted  into  law. 

We  are  never  going  to  get  them  enacted 
into  law  unless  you  can  get  the  politicians 
to  understand  them.  Not  only  the  poU- 
tlcians,  but  you  are  going  to  have  to  get, 
may  I  say,  to  these  experts  here.  pubUc 
opinion  disabused   of  some  prejudices. 

I  think  your  economic  case  is  made  by 
these  two  presentations,  and  I  know  it  wiU 
be  supplemented  by  the  others. 

At  the  risk  of  taking  a  minute  or  two 
which  eats  up  the  time  of  witnesses  whose 
testimony  is  more  valuable  than  my  com- 
ment, I  wish  to  say  this:  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  we  have  to  get  rid  of 
Bulletin  P.    It  has  simply  become  outmoded. 

Not  only  is  there  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  take  a  more  enlightened 
approach  to  this  problem  than  Canada  is 
taking,  but  because,  as  both  of  these  wit- 
nesses have  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sad  fact  is  that  in  applying  our  tax  policies 
of  this  country  we  have  violated  a  pretty 
fundamental  principle,  and  I  use  it  in  its  real 
sense,  of  American  justice,  namely,  the  lack 
of  uniformity. 

If  there  is  anything  basic  to  our  way  of 
life,  it  is  at  least  this  goal  of  being  uniform 
in  the  application  of  the  prohibitions  and 
the  requirements  of  Government.  We  are 
certainly  not  doing  this  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  tax  laws. 

If  you  would  dig  into  the  experience  of 
these  witnesses,  by  way  of  specific  examples, 
it  would  not  take  long  to  prove  it  over  and 
over  again.  I  am  going  to  take  judicial  no- 
tice of  it  on  the  basis  of  what  we  already 
know. 

What  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  gentlemen 
is  that  there  are  three  points  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  economics  of  this  problem 
that  I  think  you  have  a  job  to  help  xis  with, 
and,  may  I  say  to  my  liberal  friends  in  the 
Congress,  we  have  a  Job  to  do  on  It,  too,  be- 
catise  here  is  a  place  where  we  can  make 
a  great  contribution,  I  think,  to  the  public 
life,  because  liberals  can  never  justify  tak- 
ing a  stand  on  economic  issues  which  are 
political  and  not  economic.  Too  often  liber- 
als do  that. 


We  have  to  get  acroM  to  Amorlcan  publlo 
opinion  tba  application  of  the  sound  tax 
economics  that  I  think  you  men  are  advocat- 
ing this  morning,  which  does  not  in  any  way 
cheat  the  America  taxpayer. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  what  you  can 
do  on  a  political  platform  with  a  subject 
matter  like  this  if  a  politician  wants  to 
demagog  to  get  votes  rather  than  lead  th« 
public  to  the  facts  and  get  the  votes  on  the 
basis  of  the  facU.» 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  associate 
myself  with  these  statements,  and  I  fer- 
vently believe  that  action  by  the  Con- 
gress on  this  problem  will  constitute  one 
of  the  most  helpful  measures  that  we  can 
support  to  assist  small  businessmen  to 
prosper  and  grow. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  delayed  action 
on  this  important  problem  for  many 
years.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  Ignore 
it.  I  sincerely  hope  that  depreciation 
reform  will  receive  our  attention  In  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress.  All  the 
research  has  been  done.  What  remains 
is  for  us  to  act. 


TRADE-IN  OP   OBSOLETE   VESSELS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  calendar  No.  843,  S.  1728. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clebk.  A  bill  (S.  1728)  to 
amend  section  510  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  to  provide  for  the  trade-in 
of  obsolete  vessels  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  new  vessels,  either 
at  the  time  of  executing  the  construc- 
tion contract  or  at  the  time  of  delivery 
of  the  new  vessel. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  with  amendments  on 
page  2,  line  4.  after  the  period,  to  strike 
out  "Any  agreement  made  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  section  shall  provide 
that  the",  and  Insert  "The";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  6.  to  strike  out  "trans- 
ferred to"  and  insert  "acquired  by;  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "Com- 
mission", to  strike  out  "at  the  owner's 
election  made  upon  execution  of  such 
agreement,"  and  insert  "if  the  owner 
so  requests";  in  line  9,  after  the  word 
"vessel",  to  strike  out  "or  at  the  time" 
and  insert  "within  five  days  of  the  actual 
date";  in  line  12.  after  the  words  "of 
the",  where  they  occur  the  first  time,  to 
strike  out  "transfer"  and  Insert  "acquisi- 
tion"; in  line  13.  after  the  word  "ves- 
sel", strike  out  "to"  and  insert  "by"; 
in  line  14,  after  the  word  "is",  to  strike 
out  "transferred  to"  and  insert  "ac- 
quired"; at  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to 
strike  out  "transfer"  and  insert  "ac- 
quisition"; in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "vessel",  to  strike  out  "to"  and  In- 


•  "Tax  Depreciation  Allowances  on  Capital 
Equipment,"  hearings  before  subcommittee 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
op.  clt.,  July  24,  1959,  pp.  89-40. 
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sert  "by";  on  page  3.  line  2,  after  the 
word  "is",  to  strike  out  "transferred  to" 
and  insert  "acquired  by";  in  line  4.  after 
the  word  "fund",  to  insert  "This  sub- 
section shall  apply  to  obsolete  vessels 
exchanged  for  new  vessels  hereafter  con- 
tracted to  be  built,  or  eligible  for  such 
exchange  but  not  exchanged  in  connec- 
tion with  a  contract  for  new  vessels  ex- 
ecuted prior  to  October  1,  1960";  after 
line  8.  to  strike  out: 

"In  any  case  where  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment hereof  a  new  vessel  is  under  construc- 
tion pursuant  to  a  contract  executed  by  an 
owner  of  an  obsolete  vessel,  for  which  new 
vessel  a  credit  against  the  transfer  to  the 
Commission  of  an  obsolete  vessel  has  not 
heretofore  been  allowed  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  the  construction  contract,  the 
Commission,  upon  application  of  such  owner 
within  ninety  days  after  enactment  hereof, 
is  authorized  to  acquire  an  obsolete  vessel 
at  the  time  of  delivery  of  said  new  vessel,  In 
exchange  for  an  allowance  which  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  owner's  capital  reserve  fund." 

And  on  page  4,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"is"',  to  strike  out  "transferred  to""  and 
Insert  "acquired  by",  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativtt  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
(46U.S.C.  1160),  10  amended  by: 

(1)  Striking  the  present  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  construction 
of  new,  safe,  and  eOlclent  vessels  to  carry  the 
domestic  and  foreign  waterborne  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  to  acquire  any  obsolete  vessel  In  ex- 
change for  an  allowance  of  credit.  The  obso- 
lete vessel  shall  b«  acquired  by  the  Commis- 
sion, If  the  owner  so  requests,  either  at  the 
time  the  owner  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion or  purchase  of  a  new  vessel  within  five 
days  of  the  actual  date  of  delivery  of  the  new 
vessel  to  the  owner.  The  amount  of  the 
allowance  shall  be  determined  at  the  time  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  obsolete  vessel  by  the 
Commission.  In  the  event  the  obsolete  ves- 
sel Is  acquired  by  tiie  Commission  at  the  time 
the  owner  contracts  for  the  construction  or 
purchase  of  the  new  vessel,  the  allowance 
shall  not  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  obso- 
lete vessel,  but  shall  be  applied  upon  the 
purchase  price  of  a  new  vessel.  In  the  case 
of  a  new  vessel  constructed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  such  allowance  may,  un- 
der such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe,  be  applied  upon  the 
cash  payments  required  under  this  Act.  In 
case  the  new  vessel  is  not  constructed  under 
the  provisions  off  this  Act,  the  allowance 
shall,  upon  acquisition  of  the  obsolete  vessel 
by  the  Conunisslon,  be  paid,  for  the  account 
of  the  owner,  to  the  shipbuilder  constructing 
such  new  vessel.  In  the  event  that  title  to 
the  obsolete  vessel  is  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission at  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  new 
vessel,  the  allowance  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  owner's  capital  reserve  fund.  This  sub- 
section shall  apply  to  obsolete  vessels  ex- 
changed for  new  vessels  hereafter  contracted 
to  be  built,  or  eligible  for  such  exchange  but 
not  exchanged  In  connection  with  a  con- 
tract for  new  vessels  executed  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  I960."' 

(2)  Striking  the  present  subsection  (d) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

"(d)  The  allowance  for  an  obsolete  vessel 
shall  be  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of 
such  vessel  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion. In  making  such  determination  the 
Commission  shall  consider:  (1)  the  scrap 
value  of  the  obsolete  vessel  both  In  American 
and    foreign   markeU,    (2)    the   depreciated 


value  based  on  a  twenty  or  twenty-five  year 
life,  whichever  is  applicable  to  the  obsolete 
vessel,  and  (3)  the  market  value  thereof  for 
operation  in  the  world  trade  or  In  the  for- 
eign or  domestic  trade  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  event  the  obsolete  vessel  Is  acquired 
by  the  Commission  at  the  time  the  owner 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
vessel,  and  the  owner  uses  such  vessel  during 
the  period  of  construction  of  the  new  vessel, 
the  allowance  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
representing  the  fair  value  of  such  use.  The 
rate  for  the  use  of  the  obsolete  vessel  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Commission  for  the  entire 
period  of  such  use  at  the  time  of  execution 
of  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  vessel." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  this  bill  has 
been  cleared  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams  1? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  advised  that  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1728)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  there  be  a  call  of  the  calendar  for 
the  consideration  of  measures  to  which 
there  is  no  objection,  seriatim,  begin- 
ning with  Calendar  No.  894. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  measure. 


ANNIE  TYMOCHEK  PORAYKO 

The  bill  (S.  310)  for  the  relief  of  Annie 
Tymochek  Porayko  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Annie  Tymochek  Porayko  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee. 


LIU  SHUI  CHEN 


The  bill  (S.  899)  for  the  relief  of  Liu 
Shui  Chen  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Liu  Shui  Chen  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 


residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act  the  Secretary  of  State  shaU  in- 
struct the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota 
is  available. 


MRS.  ALFIA  ALESSANDRO  MILANA 

The  bill  (S.  1793)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Alfia  Alessandro  Milana  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mrs. 
Alfia  Alessandro  Milana,  who  lost  United 
States  citizenship  under  the  provisions  of 
section  401(e)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended,  may  be  naturalized  by  taking, 
prior  to  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  before  any  court  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  310  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  or  before  any  diplomatic 
or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States 
abroad,  the  oaths  prescribed  by  section  337 
of  the  said  Act.  From  and  after  naturaliza- 
tion under  thU  Act,  the  said  Mrs.  Alfia 
Alessandro  Milana  shall  have  the  same  citi- 
zenship status  as  that  which  existed  im- 
mediately prior  to  its  loss. 


ANNEMARIE   HERRMANN 

The  biU  (S.  1947)  for  the  relief  of 
Annemarie  Herrmarm  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Annemarie  Herrmann,  the 
ftanc6e  of  Kenneth  D.  Hobble,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa 
as  a  nonimmigrant  temporary  visitor  for  a 
period  of  three  months:  Provided,  That  the 
administrative  authorities  find  that  the  said 
Annemarie  Herrmann  Is  coming  to  the 
United  States  with  a  bona  fide  intention 
of  being  married  to  the  said  Kenneth  D. 
Hobble  and  that  she  Is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  immigration  laws. 
In  the  event  the  marriage  between  the 
above-named  persons  does  not  occur  within 
three  months  after  the  entry  of  the  said 
Annemarie  Herrmann,  she  shall  be  required 
to  depart  from  the  United  States  and  upon 
failure  to  do  so  shall  be  deported  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  sections  242  and 
243  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
In  the  event  that  the  marriage  between  the 
above-named  persons  shall  occur  within 
three  months  after  the  entry  of  the  said 
Annemarie  Herrman,  the  Attorney  General 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  record  the  law- 
ful admission  for  permanent  residence  of 
the  said  Annemarie  Herrmann  as  of  the  date 
of  the  payment  by  her  of  the  required  visa 
fee. 


PAUL  JAMES  BRANAN 

The  bill  (S.  2291  >  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
James  Branan,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  readmg.  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)   and  206 
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of  the  Imnilgratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Paul  James  Branan,  shall  be 
held  aiKl  considered  to  be  the  natural-bom 
alien  child  of  Staff  Sergeant  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  D.  Branan,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  said  Paul  James  Branan  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 


MRS.  SETO  YIU  KWEI 

The  bill  (H.R.  1325)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Seto  Yiu  Kwei.  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ZSUZSANNA  REISZ 

The  biU  (HJl.  1369)  for  the  relief  of 
Zsuzsanna  Reisz,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


LASZLO  HAMORI 

The  bill  (H.R.  1394)  for  the  relief  of 
Laszlo  Hamori.  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  JOSEFA  PlDLAOAN  AND 
DAUGHTER  ANNABELLE  PlDLAOAN 

The  bm  (H.R.  1399)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Josefa  Pidlaoan  and  daughter  An- 
nabelle  Pidlaoan,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  AGAVNI  YAZICIOGLU 

The  bill  (H.R.  1422)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Agavnl  Yazicioglu  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


EN2C.    HIDEO   CHUMAN,    VS.   NAVY 

The  bill  (H.R.  1459)  for  the  relief  of 
En2c.  Hideo  Chuman  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ALOYSIUS  VAN  DE  VALDE 

The  bill  (HJl.  1496)  for  the  relief  of 
Aloysius  van  de  Valde  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


JEANINE  RUTH  TABACNIK 

The  bill  (H.R.  1532)  for  the  relief  of 
Jeanine  Ruth  Tabacnik  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


JESUS  GARZA  LOPEZ 

The  bill  (H.R.  1550)  for  the  relief  of 
Jesus  Garza  Lopez  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


KIM-OK  YUN 


The  bill  (H.R.  1551)  for  the  relief  of 
Elim-Ok  Yun  was  considered,  ordered  to 


a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ISEI  SAKIOKA 

The  bill  (H.R.  1569)  for  the  reUef  of 
Isei  Sakioka  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MARIA  PALATO  COLACICCO 

The  bill  (H.R.  1581)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Falato  Colacicco  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  CHUNG-HUANG  TANG  KAO 

The  bill  (H.R.  1583)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Chung -Huang  Tang  Kao  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  tliird  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BYRON  K.  EFTHIMIADIS 

The  bill  (H.R.  1614 >  for  the  reUef  of 
Byron  K.  Efthimiadis  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


CARMA    PEREIRA    DE    BUSTILLOS 

The  bill  (H.il.  1630)  for  the  relief  of 
Carma  Pereira  de  Bustillos  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


JOAN  JOSEPHINE  SMITH 

The  bill  (H  R.  1646)  for  the  reUef  of 
Joan  Josephine  Smith  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


NICHOLAS  J.  KATSAROS 

The  bUl  (H.R.  1714)  for  the  relief  of 
Nicholas  J.  Katsaros  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ISABEL  BROWN 

The  bill  (H.R.  1898)  for  the  relief  of 
Isabel  Brown  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  reaU  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed. 


GEORGIA  J.  MAKRIS 

The  bill  (H.R.  1901)  for  the  relief  of 
Georgia  J.  Makris  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


HAJIME  MISAKA 

The  biU  (H.R.  2136)  for  the  relief  of 
Hajime  Misaka  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JOGINDER  SINGH  TOOR 

The  bill  (H.R.  2145)  for  the  reUef  of 
Joginder  Singh  Toor  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  PAMELA  GOUGH  WALKER 

The  biU  (H.R.  2655)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Pamela  Gough  Walker  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


GREGOIRE  A.  KUBLIN 

The  bill  (H.R.  2822)  for  the  relief  of 
Gregoire  A.  Kublin  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  MARIA  A.  SCHMOLDT 

The  bill  (H.R.  3133)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Maria  A.  Schmoldt  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ISTVAN  ZSOLDOS 


The  bill  (H.R.  3393)  for  the  relief  of 
1st  van  Zsoldos  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ELEMER  CHRISTIAN  SARKOZY 

The  biU  (H.R.  3404)  for  the  relief  of 
Elemer  Christian  Sarkozy  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MATTHIAS  n<x::k.  jr. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3718)  for  the  relief  of 
Matthias  Nock,  Jr..  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


SYLVIA  ABRAMS  ABRAMOWITZ 

The  biU  (HJl.  4221)  for  the  reUef  of 
Sylvia  Abrams  Abramowitz  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RICHARD  FORDHAM 

The  bill  (H.R.  4384)  for  the  relief  of 
Richard  Fordham  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  MARGARET  RUDA  DANIEL 

The  bill  (H.R.  -M99)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Ruda  Daniel  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ZBIGNIEW  RYBA 


The  bill  (Hil.  4553)  for  the  relief  of 
Zbigniew  Ryba  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


COMPTON  JONES  AND  HULBERT 
JONES 

The  biU  (H.R.  5136)  for  the  relief  of 
Compton  Jones  and  Hulbert  Jones  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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FRANCISCO  JOAQUIM  ALVES 

The  bill  (H.R.  5138)  for  the  relief  of 
Francisco  Joaquim  Alves  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  readmg,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


VTTO  RECCHIA 


The  bill  (H.R  5141)  for  the  relief  of 
Vito  Recchia  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


STEVEN  MARK  HALLINAN 

The  bill  (H.R.  5735)  for  the  relief  of 
Steven  Mark  Hallinan  was  considered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ADOLPHE  C.  VERHEYN 

The  bill  (H.R.  6158)  for  the  relief  of 
Adolphe  C.  Verheyn  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


YASUKO  OTSU 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1560)  for  the  reUef  of  Yasuko 
Otsu  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  JudiciaiT.  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "of",  to  Insert  "sections  242  and 
243  of",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Tasuko  Otsu,  the  flanc^  of 
Ralph  AUen  Spellman.  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  non- 
immigrant temporary  visitor  for  a  period  of 
three  months,  if  the  administrative  authori- 
ties find  (1)  that  the  said  Yasuko  Otsu.  is 
coming  to  the  Urdted  States  with  a  bona 
fide  Intention  of  being  married  to  the  said 
Ralph  Allen  Spelhnan  and  (2)  that  she  is 
othertrlse  admissible  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NaUonallty  Act.  In  the  event  the 
marriage  between  the  above-named  persons 
does  not  occur  within  three  months  after 
the  entry  of  the  said  Tasuko  Otsu  she  shall 
be  required  to  depart  from  the  United  States 
and  upon  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  deported 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 242  and  243  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  In  the  event  the  marriage 
between  the  above-named  persons  shall  oc- 
cur within  three  months  after  the  entry  of 
the  said  Yasuko  <5tsu  the  Attorney  General 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  record  the  law- 
ful admission  for  permanent  residence  of 
the  said  Yasuko  Otsu  as  of  the  date  of  the 
payment  by  her  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  MOY  YORK  CHE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2012)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Moy 
York  Che  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1957  (Public  Law  85-316),  Mrs. 
Moy  York  Che  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  section  12  of  that  Act. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


SAIPOOK  CHAN 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2163)  for  the  rehef  of  Saifook 
Chan,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

Tliat,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  the  provisions 
of  the  proviso  to  section  201(a)  shall  not  be 
applicable  In  the  case  of  Saifook  Chan,  a  na- 
tive of  Malaya. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  oi-dered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


DEPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  453)  relating 
to  deportation  of  certain  aliens  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  3,  after  line  18,  to  strike  out: 

A-1853197,  Ignotls,  Leonas  Louis 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


NANCY  E.  WILLIAMSON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1076)  for  the  relief  of  Nancy  E. 
Williamson,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  amendments,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  5,  to  strike  out  "Nancy  E.  William- 
son" and  insert  "Nancie  Ellen  William- 
son'.  and  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "of", 
to  strike  out  "Nancy  E.  Williamson"  and 
insert  "Nancie  Ellen  Williamson";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Nancie  Ellen  Williamson,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natiu-al- 
born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  WU- 
liamson,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  natural  parent  of  Nancie 
Ellen  Williamson  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
shall  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nancie  Ellen 
Williamson." 


SYLVIA  FREDA  KARRO  AND  THREE 
MINOR    CHILDREN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1439)  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Freda  Karro  and  her  three  minor  chil- 
dren, Allan  Karro,  Jennifer  Kasro,  and 
Michelle  Karro,  which  had  been  reported 


from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy 
with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line  4,  after 
the  word  "Act",  to  insert  "Harold  and", 
and  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"and",  to  strike  out  "her"  and  insert 
"their":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Harold  and  Sylvia  Freda  Karro 
and  their  three  minor  children,  Allan  Karro, 
Jennifer  Karro,  and  MlcheUe  Karro.  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  the 
required  numbers  from  the  appropriate 
quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  or  quotas  are  available. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
'A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold  and 
Sylvia  Freda  Karro  and  their  three 
minor  children,  Allen  Karro,  Jennifer 
Karro,  and  Michelle  Karro." 


BRIGITTE  MARIE  KROLL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Marie  Kroll,  which  had  been  reported 
bill  (S.  1685)  for  the  relief  of  Brigitte 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy 
with  amendments,  in  line  4.  after  the 
name  "Marie",  to  insert  "Ida";  in  line 
7,  after  the  word  "to ',  to  strike  out 
"be"  and  insert  "meet  the",  and  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "presence",  to 
strike  out  "in  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning"  and  insert  "require- 
ments"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  the  periods  of  time  Brigitte 
Marie  Ida  Kroll  has  resided  in  the  United 
States  since  her  admission  as  a  lawful  per- 
manent resident  on  May  23,  1953,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  said  Act,  and  the  petition  for 
naturalization  may  be  filed  with  any  court 
having  naturalization  jurisdiction. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordei*ed  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  -.mended,  so  as  to  read : 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brigitte  Marie 
Ida  Kroll." 


ATHANISIA  G.  KOUMOUTSOU 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2337)  for  the  relief  of  Athanisia 
G.  Koumoutsou,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  amendments,  in  line  5,  after 
the  initial  "G.",  to  strike  out  "Koumout- 
sou" and  insert  "Koumoutsos ',  and  in 
line  9,  after  the  initial  "G. ',  to  strike  out 
"Koumoutsou"  and  insert  "Koumout- 
sos"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted   by  the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(aM27)(A)  and  305 
of  the  Inxmlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Athanlsia  G.  Koumoutsos,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural - 
born  alien  child  of  Frank  Demopouloe  and 
Christina  Demopoulos,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  ProtHded,  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  said  Athanlsia  G.  Koumoutsos  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
'A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athanisia  G. 
Koumoutsos." 


IMPROVEMENT    OF    PORTLAND 
HARBOR.  MAINE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2394)  to  authorize  the  improve- 
ment of  Portland  Harbor.  Maine,  wMch 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  1,  line  10,  after  the  word  'in", 
to  strike  out  "Senate  E>ocument  Num- 
bered ."  and  insert  "House  Document 
Numbered  216.';  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
existing  project  for  Portland  Harbor.  Maine, 
is  hereby  modified  to  provide  an  entrance 
channel  one  thousand  feet  wide  and  forty- 
flve  feet  deep  from  deep  water  In  Casco  Bay 
to  a  line  about  opposite  Port  Gorges,  and 
a  maneuvering  basin  and  anchorage  forty- 
five  feet  deep  in  the  existing  House  Island 
anchorage  area;  all  generally  in  accordance 
with  the  report  and  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  contained  in  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  216.  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress, first  session,  at  an  estimated  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  $8,340,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


EXCHANGE  OP  CERTAIN  LAND  IN 
MADERA  COUNTY.  CAUP. 
The  bill  (H.R.  1378 >  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into 
an  exchange  of  certain  land  In  Madera 
County,  Calif.,  with  Mary  Saunders 
Moms  wm  cotuidered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  wa«  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ADVERSE  CLAIMS  AND  ADVERSE 
SUITS  AGAINST  MINERAL  EN- 
TRIES IN  ALASKA 

The  bill  (H.R,  2924 »  to  repeal  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  extending  the  time  in 
which  to  file  adverite  claims  and  insti- 
tute adverse  suits  against  mineral  en- 
tries in  the  district  of  Alaska,  approved 
June  7.  1910  (36  Stat.  459 ' .  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  PORTION  OF 
HENRY  O.  SHIRLEY  MEMORIAL 
HIGHWAY,  VIRGINIA 

The  bill  (H.R.  8678 >  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  a  portion  of  the  Hemy 


G.  Shirley  Memorial  Highway  and  other 
highways  on  the  Pentagon  road  network 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


HUBBELL  TRADING  POST  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC   SITE.    ARIZ. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  522  >  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hubbell  Trading  Post 
National  Historic  Site,  in  the  State  of 
Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
amendments,  on  page  2.  line  5,  after 
the  word  'acres",  to  insert  a  colon  and 
"Provided  further.  That  the  amount  of 
land  retained  for  the  pui'pose  hereinbe- 
fore stated  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  that 
amount  of  land  reasonably  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.",  and. 
after  line  19.  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  he  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  no 
more  than  $125,000  of  which  shall  be  spent 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  Improvements 
thereon. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  Vic  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  Hubbell  Trading 
Post  National  Historic  Site,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  purchase  with 
donated  funds  or  funds  appropriated  for  the 
piu-pose,  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  owner  or  owners,  not 
to  exceed  the  fair  market  value,  the  site  and 
remaining  structures  of  the  Hubbell  Trading 
Post  at  Oanado.  Arizona,  including  the  con- 
tents of  cultural  and  historical  value,  to- 
gether with  such  additional  land  and  inter- 
ests in  land  as  In  his  discretion  are  needed 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  post  and  its  en- 
virons for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
public:  Provided.  That  the  total  area  lo  ac- 
quired shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres:  Provided  further.  That  the 
amount  of  land  retained  for  the  purpoae 
herelnliefore  stated  shall  not  be  In  •xceia 
of  that  amount  of  land  reafonably  required 
to  carry  out  th«  ptirpoM*  of  this  Act. 

8rr.  7.  Upon  a  dct^rmlnntton  by  the  8«c- 
rttary  of  th«  Interior  that  sumctent  Isnd, 
ttrtictUTM,  and  other  property  hsv*  bMn 
scqulr«d  by  th«  UntUd  AutM  for  the  na* 
tlonsl  lilstort«  «iu,  ss  provided  In  Mctlon  1 
ot  this  Act,  sttch  property  shsll  be  ssUb- 
lUhed  as  th«  Hubbell  Trading  Post  National 
HUtoric  Site,  and  thereaftsr  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Becrctary  of  the  Interior  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Auguat  25.  1910  (35  8Ut.  535).  as  amended 
An  order  of  the  Secretary,  constituting  notice 
of  such  eatabllshment.  shall  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  3.  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  no 
more  than  9125.000  of  which  shall  be  spent 
for  the  acquUltlon  of  land  and  Improvements 
thereon. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT    OP    CLASSIFICATION 
ACT  OF  1949 

The  bill  (H.R.  6007)  to  amend  sec. 
505(d)  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  General  Accounting  Office 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ASSISTANCE  OF  CERTAIN  MI- 
GRANTS AND  REFUGEES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  8291)  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  assistance 
rendered  to  certain  micrants  and  ref- 
ugees, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
amendments,  on  page  2,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "the",  to  strike  out  "Committee;" 
and  insert  "Committee." ;  after  line  12. 
to  insert : 

(2)  for  assistance  to  or  in  behalf  of 
escapees,  refugees  and  similar  selected  per- 
sons from  any  Ck>mmunist-domlnated  or 
Communist-occupied  countries  or  areas, 
and  any  other  countries  or  areas  designated 
by  the  President,  either  to  form  such  persons 
into  elements  of  the  military  forces  support- 
ing the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
or  in  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  when  the 
President  determines  that  such  assistance 
will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area,  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States:  or  to  the  foreign  policy  Interests  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

On  page  3.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1. 
to  strike  out  "(2>"  and  insert  "(3)";  in 
line  7.  after  the  word  "from",  to  strike 
out  'a  country  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere" and  insert  "CXiba";  in  line  10. 
after  the  word  "opinion",  to  strike  out 
"<C>  have  not  been  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  and  (D>  '  and  in- 
sert "and  (C)  ";  in  line  13.  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "life,  or  for  educa- 
tion, or  for  transportation:  and"  and 
insert  "life;";  after  line  14.  to  strike  out: 

(3)  for  assistance  to  escapees  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Poland.  Czechoslovakia.  Hun- 
g.iry,  Rumania.  Bulgaria.  Albania.  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  or  the  Communist-dom- 
inated or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Oer- 
many,  or  any  Communist -dominated  or  Com- 
munist-occupied area  of  Asia  and  any  other 
countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
either  to  form  such  persons  Into  elements  of 
the  military  forces  supporting  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  In  further- 
ance of  the  objectives  of  the  forelfn  policy 
of  the  United  SUtes  when  the  PresUlent  de- 
termines thst  sttch  asslstsnee  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area  or  to  the  security  ot  the  United  Ststes: 

On  page  4,  after  line  3,  to  Insert: 

(41  for  aaaietance  to  SUte  or  local  public 
agencies  providing  services  for  substantial 
numbers  of  Individuals  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (3)  (other  than 
clause  (C)  thereof l  for  (A)  health  services 
and  educational  services  to  such  Individuals, 
and  (B)  special  training  for  employment  and 
services  related  thereto: 

(5)  for  transportation  to.  and  resettle- 
ment in.  other  areas  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
individuals  who  meet  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (3)  (other  than  clause  (C) 
thereof)  and  who,  having  regard  for  their 
Income  and  other  resources,  need  assistance 
in  obtaining  such  services;  and 

(8)  for  establLshment  and  maintenance  of 
projects  for  employment  or  refresher  pro- 
fessional training  of  individuals  who  meet  the 


requirements  of  subparagraph  (3)  (other 
than  clause  (C)  thereof)  and.  who,  having 
regard  for  their  income  tuid  resources,  need 
such  employment  or  need  assistance  In  ob- 
taining such  retraining. 

On  page  5,  line  8,  after  the  word 
"functions",  to  strike  out  "authorized  in 
this  Act;"  and  Insert  "pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section.";  on  page  8, 
line  6,  after  the  word  "such",  to  strike 
out  "purposes;"  and  insert  "purposes."; 
in  line  15,  after  "<&)",  to  insert  "(1)". 
and  in  the  same  line,  after  the  amend- 
ment just  above  stated,  to  strike  out 
"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  301 
of  title  3.  Unite<i  States  Code,  the"  aiMi 
insert  "The";  in  line  22,  after  the  word 
"subsection",  to  strike  out  "shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  cany  out  such  functions.  If  the 
President  shall  so  specify,  any  individual 
so  designated  under  this  subsection  is 
authorized  to  redelegate  to  any  of  his 
subordinates  any  functions  authorized 
to  be  performed  by  him  under  this  sub- 
section, except  the  function  of  prescrib- 
ing regulations  or  exercising  any  action 
or  authority  specified  in  section  3  of  this 
Act"  and  insert  "may  redelegate  such 
functions";  on  page  7,  after  line  5,  to 
insert: 

(2)  Section  104(b)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U  B.C.  1104(b) ).  U  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "He  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.".  This  subparagraph 
(a)(2)  shall  be  sffective  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

In  line  17,  after  the  word  "Act",  to 
insert  "or  under  authority  governing  the 
activities  of  the  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  which  such  funds 
are  allocated  or  transferred ',  and  on 
page  9,  after  line  5.  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  6.  Subeections  (a),  (c).  and  (d)  of 
section  406  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,   as  amended,   are  hereby  repealed. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

The  resolution  '8.  Res,  201)  providing 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  connection  with  the  in- 
ternal security  of  the  United  States  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

ne»olved.  That  i3\t  limitation  ot  exp<md- 
Itures  under  8  Rea.  40,  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
greae,  first  session,  relating  to  the  internal 
■•curlty  of  the  United  SUtes,  agreed  to 
January  31,  IMl,  U  hereby  Increased  by 
$20,000,  and  such  sum,  together  with  any 
unexpended  balanoe  of  sum  previously  au- 
thorized to  be  expended  under  such  resolu- 
tion, shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  covering 
obligations  incurred  under  such  resolution 
on  or  before  January  31,  1962. 


INCREASE  IN  LIMIT  OF  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGING     ; 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  204)  increas- 
ing the  limit  of  expenditures   by   the 


Special  Committee  on  Aging  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  8.  Res.  83,  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1961.  authorizing  the  creation  of 
a  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  is  amended 
on  page  4,  line  5,  by  striking  out  "SISO.OCW" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$185,000". 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS 

The  resolution  ^S.  Res.  205)  authoriz- 
ing the  expenditure  of  additional  funds 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  26,  agreed  to  Febru- 
ary 13,  1961.  authorizing  the  Conamittee  on 
Government  Operations,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  to  conduct 
a  study  and  Investigation  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  interagency  coordination,  econ- 
omy, and  efficiency,  is  amended  on  page  2, 
line  20.  by  striking  out  *'$75,000'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$90,000". 


ROBERT  A.  MATTINA 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  209)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Robert  A.  Mattina  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Robert  A.  Mattina,  son  of  Janette  V.  Pernice. 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to 
be  con.sldered  incluElve  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  otlier  allowances. 


PRINTING  OF  CERTAIN  HEARINGS 
BEFORE  INTERNAL  SECURITY 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  44)  to  print  certain  hearings  be- 
fore the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  Spanish, 
French,  and  Italian  languages  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  two  thoiuand  copies  each 
of  translations  Into  the  Spanish,  French,  and 
Italian  languages  of  a  hearing  of  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee  on  June  3,  1901, 
containing  the  testimony  of  Richard  Helms, 
asslsunt  director.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  on  the  subject  of  Communist 
forgeries. 


STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  c<msider  the 
bill  (S.  1942)  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  amendments,  on  page  1.  at 
the  beginning  of  line  6,  to  strike  out 
"$72,645.77,  plus  interest  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)"  and  insert  "$65,049.93"; 
on  page  2,  line  5,  after  the  word  "De- 
fense", to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 


the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000.",  and.  after  line  12,  to  strike  out: 
(b)  The  amount  of  interest  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  under  thfe 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  Interest  which  has 
accrued  on  the  Judgments  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  from  the  date  on  which  such 
Judgments  were  rendered  to  the  date  of  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  under  this  Act, 
or  the  date  of  payment  of  such  Judgments 
by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  whichever 
is  earlier:  Prortded,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  rum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  the  sum  of  $65,- 
049.93.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be 
in  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  against  the  United  States 
on  account  of  Judgments  rendered  against 
such  State  in  connection  with  property 
damage  caused  by  the  crash  of  an  aircraft 
which  was  owned  by  the  United  States  and 
was.  at  the  time  of  such  crash  (July  18, 
1957).  being  operated  by  a  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Air  National  Guard  while 
on  an  active  duty  for  training  mission  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  De- 
partment of  Defense:  Prorided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr,  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  biil 
w^as  passed. 

Mr,  KEATING.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ATTEMPTED  ASSASSINATION  OP 
CHANCELLOR  ADENAUER 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
an  attempt  today  on  the  life  of  Chancel- 
lor Adenauer  through  the  use  of  an  ex- 
plosive device. 

I  believe  that  the  entire  free  world 
will  be  shocked  by  the  news  of  this  at- 
tempted a.s.sassination. 

I  believe  that  Germans  of  all  political 
parties  and  freemen  evenrwhere  will  re- 
joice over  the  Chancellor's  escape  from 
the  bomb  with  which  some  evil  force 
sought  to  destroy  this  remarkable  man 
who  has  served  as  the  democratically 
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elected  leader  of  the  German  people  dur- 
ing most  of  the  difficult  postwar  period. 

This  85-year-old  patriarch  of  Euro- 
pean politics  has  brought  to  his  position 
wisdom,  statesmanship,  and  courage. 

Out  of  the  economic  ruin  of  1945,  he 
has  led  Germany  to  new  heights  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

In  defiance  of  the  evil  heritage  left 
by  the  Nazis,  he  has  helped  to  create 
a  stable  and  democratic  postwar  order  in 
Germany. 

He  has  set  an  example  of  firmness  and 
courage  which  has  inspired  the  entire 
free  world  to  greater  firmness  and  cour- 
age. 

I  believe  that  Chancellor  Adenauer's 
escape  horn  death  may  be  considered  a 
hoF>eful  augury  by  the  entire  free  world. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  gratitude  that  Chancellor 
Adenauer  has  been  spared  to  further 
serve  the  free  world  through  his  wisdom, 
his  example,  and  his  rare  understanding 
of  the  forces  of  modem  politics. 


THE  COLLEGE  NEWS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  with  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  extending  congratulations  to  Ruth 
Hagy  on  the  success  of  her  efforts  in 
bringing  her  famous  program  College 
News  Conference  back  to  the  air  for  the 
coming  television  season. 

All  those  who  for  8  years  enjoyed  and 
were  informed  by  this  fine  program  will 
welcome  the  news  of  its  return  in  late 
October  on  over  58  stations  of  the  na- 
tional educational  television  and  radio 
center  network,  and  on  channel  5  in  New 
York  and  Washington.  D.C.  Moreover. 
I  am  informed  that  this  Peabody  Award 
winning  series  will  be  presented  in  a  new 
documentary  format,  its  first  program 
being  produced  in  Colombia,  South 
America,  and  others,  for  example, 
originatiJig  in  Berlin,  Formosa.  Nigeria, 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

As  in  the  past.  College  News  Confer- 
ence will  have  as  its  guest  many  persons 
from  public  life.  Plans  for  this  season 
include  having  as  guests  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robei-t  Kennedy.  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Abraham  Ribicoff. 
and  USIA  Director  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row.  Such  persons  as  these  will  be  inter- 
viewed by  panels  of  college  students, 
who,  as  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  had  the  privileges  of 
appearing  on  this  program  will  agree, 
ask  the  guests  provocative  questions 
which  result  in  good  and  newsworthy 
discussions. 

Mr.  President,  the  College  News  Con- 
ference is  a  distinguished  program  which 
represents  some  of  the  best  which  tele- 
vision has  to  offer  to  the  American 
people.  In  continuing  to  bring  it  to  the 
air.  Ruth  Hagy  and  the  national  educa- 
tional television,  are  performing  a  public 
service  of  high  caliber. 


STEEL  PRICES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  weeks  there  has  been  consider- 


able discussion  pro  and  con  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
a  possible  Increase  in  the  price  of  steel 
after  a  wage  increase  goes  into  effect 
on  October  1.  During  a  discussion  of 
this  subject  on  August  22,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KefauverI  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  letter 
written  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  heads  of  the  12  largest 
steel  companies,  urging  that  thei-e  be 
no  increase  in  the  price  of  steel.  Inas- 
much as  this  letter  was  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  feel  that  it  is 
appropriate  that  a  reply  to  the  President 
from  Mr.  Roger  M.  Blough,  chairman  of 
the  board.  United  States  Steel  Corp.. 
should  also  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and,  therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
Mr.  Bloughs  letter  to  the  President  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lbttcr    to    the    PRESiorNT   or    THE    Uniteo 
States  Prom  Roger  M.  Blough.  Chairman 

or  the  Board  or  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  May  I  respectfully 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 6  in  which  yoii  express  concern  re- 
garding Inflation  and  steel  wage  and  price 
movements. 

I  am  certain.  Mr.  President,  that  your  con- 
cern regarding  Inflation  is  shared  by  every 
thinking  American  who  has  experienced  Its 
serious  effects  during  the  past  20  years.  And 
although  we  In  United  States  Steel  cannot 
forecast  the  future  trend  of  prices  in  any 
segment  of  the  steel  industry  and  have  no 
definite  conclusions  regarding  our  own  course 
during  the  foreseeable  future,  nevertheless 
it  should  be  useful  to  put  some  of  the  In- 
formation referred  to  In  your  letter  In  proper 
cause-and-effect  perspective.  Moreover,  your 
letter  does  raise  questions  of  such  serious 
Import,  including  the  future  of  freedom  In 
marketing,  that  I  feel  Impelled  to  Include 
a  word  on  that  score  also  for  whatever  value 
It  may  be. 

First  let  me  assure  you  that  If  you  seek  the 
causes  of  inflation  in  the  United  States,  past, 
present  or  future,  you  will  not  find  them  In 
the  levels  of  steel  prices  or  steel  profltA. 

The  facts,  as  developed  by  the  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  are  that  from  1940 
through  1960  steel  prices  rose  174  percent, 
but  the  Industry's  hourly  employment  costs 
rose  322  percent,  or  nearly  twice  as  much.  I 
use  1940  as  a  starting  point  rather  than  1947 
because  during  the  war-affected  years  of 
1940  through  1944  steel  wages  rose  substan- 
tially as  did  the  level  of  wholesale  prices;  but 
steel  prices  increased  not  at  all.  Any  com- 
parison of  these  trends  which  starts  with 
postwar  1947  as  a  base,  therefore,  obscures, 
rather  than  reveals  the  realities  which  the 
steel  companies  have  had  to  face  throughout 
this  entire  period  of  inflation. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  wage-earner  employ- 
ment costs  per  hour  worked  increased  from 
90>2  cents  In  1940  to  »3.82  in  1960  and  far 
exceeded  any  productivity  gains  that  could 
be  achieved  even  though  some  $15  billion 
was  invested  In  new  and  more  efficient  plant 
and  equipment  during  this  period.  Ship- 
ments of  steel  per  man-hour  worked  la 
measurement  which  overstates  the  gain  In 
true  productivity)  Improved  by  less  than  40 
percent.  In  contrast  to  the  322  percent  rise 
In  employment  cost.  Prices  at  higher  com- 
petitive levels  were  the  Inevitable  result. 

Your  letter  speaks  of  the  uncertainty  In 
the  amount  of  the  employment  cost  In- 
creases which  will  occur  at  the  end  of  this 


month,  and  which  have  sometimes  been  in- 
accurately reported  elsewhere  as  being  8 
cents.  While  these  costs  will  obviously  vary 
somewhat  among  the  several  companies  In 
the  steel  industry,  the  fact  is  that  they  will 
Increase  by  about  13  cents  per  hour  for  wage 
earners;  and  beyond  this  the  companies  must 
face  the  added  cost  of  adjusting  the  pay  of 
many  thousands  of  their  salaried  employees. 
In  the  aggregate,  therefore,  Industry  em- 
ployment costs  alone  will  rise  by  more  than 
9200  million  a  year  on  Octol>er  1. 

So  far  as  profits  are  concerned,  your  ad- 
visers have  chosen  to  measure  them  in  terms 
of  the  return  on  reported  net  worth;  and 
again  I  am  afraid  that  this  does  more  to 
confuse  than  to  clarify  the  issue  In  the 
light  of  the  eroding  effecU  of  inflation  on 
investments  in  steelmaking  facilities  over 
the  past  20  years.  If  we  compare  the  50- 
cent  profit  dollars  of  today  to  the  lOO-cent 
dollars  that  were  invested  in  our  business 
20  years  ago.  the  resulting  profit  ratio  can 
hardly  l>e  said  to  have  any  validity. 

To  be  meaningful,  therefore,  any  such 
comparison  must  naturally  be  adjusted  for 
the  effects  of  inflation,  and  when  this  is 
done  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  case  of 
United  SUtes  Steel  (the  adjiuted  daU  for 
the  Industry  are  not  available)  the  return 
on  Investment  over  the  past  10  years  has 
averaged  about  3  percent  and  at  Its  highest 
point  was  5.1  percent. 

The  most  useful  measurement  of  the 
profit  trend  in  a  single  Industry,  over  an 
inflationary  period.  Is  of  course  profit  as 
a  percentage  of  sales.  On  this  basis,  it  will 
be  noted  from  the  attached  charts  that 
profits  in  the  steel  Industry  have  only  once 
in  the  past  20  years  equalled  the  8  percent 
level  at  which  they  stood  in  1940.  and  have 
averaged  only  Q'/j  percent  In  the  put  5  years 
thus  demonstrating  clearly  that  steel  prices 
increases  during  this  period  have  not  fully 
covered  the  rapid  rise  in  total  steelmaking 
costs. 

In  this  connection  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  following  the  steel  strike  which  ended 
last  year,  an  official  Oovernment  report  was 
prepared  for  the  Department  of  Labor  by 
Professor  Llvemash  of  Harvard  University. 
In  this  report,  which  analyzes  the  cost-price 
relationship  in  steel  at  length.  Dr.  Llvemash 
concludes : 

•Obviously  while  price  policy  can  l>e  de- 
bated in  the  short  run.  In  the  long  run  all 
cost  Increases  must  be  met.  Steel  has  done 
no  more  than  this." 

Another  point  of  caution  which  should  be 
noted  in  any  discussion  of  profits  on  an 
industrywide  basis  Is  that  the  Industry's 
profit  rate  Is  merely  an  average — and  aver- 
ages can  be  dangerously  misleading.  Some 
companies  will  earn  more  than  the  average. 
while  some  may  be  suffering  loses  which  they 
cannot  sustain  Indefinitely.  So  it  was  in 
1960  that  among  the  30  largest  steel  com- 
panies the  profit  rate  as  a  percentage  of 
sales  ranged  from  a  plus  9.3  percent  to  a 
loss  of  5.2  percent. 

Whatever  figure  your  advisers  may  elect 
to  use.  however,  the  simple  fact  is  that  the 
profit  left  in  any  company,  after  it  pays 
all  costs.  Is  all  that  there  is  out  of  which 
to  make  up  for  the  serious  Inadequacy  In 
depreciation,  to  repay  borrowings,  to  pay 
dividends,  and  to  provide  for  added  equip- 
ment. If  the  profit  Is  not  good  enough 
to  do  these  things,  they  cannot  and  will 
not  he  done;  and  that  would  not  be  in  the 
national  interest. 

So  reviewing  the  whole  picture.  I  cannot 
quite  see  how  steel  profits  could  be  re- 
sponsible for  Inflation  especially  when  their 
portion  of  the  sale  dollar  over  the  last  20 
years  has  never  exceeded  8  cents  and  is  lower 
than  that  today. 

As  for  the  admittedly  hazardous  task 
which  your  economic  advisers  have  under- 
taken In  forecasting  steel  Industry  profits  at 
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varying  rates  of  operation,  let  me  respect- 
fully underline  the  word  hazardous.  More- 
over It  might  reasonably  appear  to  some — 
as,  frankly,  it  does  to  me — that  they  seem 
to  be  assuming  the  role  of  informal  price- 
setters  for  steel — psychological  or  otherwise. 
But  If  for  steel,  what  then  for  automobiles, 
or  rubber,  or  machinery  or  electrical  prod- 
ucts, or  food,  or  paper,  or  chemicals — or  a 
thousand  other  products?  Do  we  thus  head 
into  unworkable,  stifling  peacetime  controls 
of  prices?  Do  we  do  this  when  the  causes 
of  inflation — in  a  highly  competitive  econ- 
omy with  ample  Industrial  capacity  such  as 
ours — are  clearly  associated  with  the  fiscal, 
monetary,  labor,  and  other  policies  of  Gov- 
ernment? 

As  you  note  in  your  letter.  Mr.  President, 
the  level  of  steel  prices  has  not  been  in- 
creased in  over  3  years — since  1958.  In  fact 
that  level  is  slightly  lower  than  it  was  3 
years  ago.  and  in  recent  months,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  prices  changes,  mostly 
reductions.  There  are  many  competitive 
factors  which  are  constantly  changing  and 
which  necessarily  affect  prices  in  the  steel 
Industry  or  any  other  Industry.  Aside  from 
the  Inescapable  employment  and  other 
costs,  these  competitive  faqj^prs  Include  com- 
petition among  domestic  steel  products,  com- 
petition from  other  ma1)erlals  such  as 
aluminum,  glass,  cement,  paper  and  plastics, 
competition  from  foreign  steel  producers, 
and  total  customar  demand  as  well  as  chang- 
ing customer  requirements,  to  mention  only 
a  few.  The  pressures  of  the  market  place 
are  Inexorable  and  cannot  be  disregarded  by 
a  steel  company  or  any  other  company  or, 
for  that  matter,  cannot  be  disregarded  by 
any  nation  which  wishes  to  maintain  its 
position  in  a  competitive  world. 

In  that  connection,  your  letter  mentions 
foreign  competition  in  steel  and  that,  of 
course.  Is  of  serious  concern  to  producers 
In  our  Industry.  Between  1952  and  1959. 
for  a  composite  of  eight  nations  which  are 
cxir  principal  competitors  In  steel,  the  aver- 
age hourly  employment  cost  rose  about  35 
cents,  compared  with  a  rise  of  tl.48  In  the 
United  States.  Overcoming  this  growing 
cost  disadvantage  Is  far  from  simple.  More- 
over these  employment  costs  at  the  end  of 
1959  averaged  lees  than  $1  per  hour  In  those 
same  nations  compared  with  $3.80  for  us. 
These  facts  go  a  long  way  toward  explaining 
why  we  are  less  competitive  abroad  than 
we  were. 

I  am  glad  yovir  letter,  along  with  empha- 
sizing  steel   prices,    says: 

"I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  xirgency  of 
preventing  inflationary  movements  in  steel 
wages.  1  recognize,  too.  that  the  steel  In- 
dustry, by  absorbing  Increases  In  employ- 
ment costs  since  1958.  has  demonstrated  a 
will  to  halt  the  price-wage  spiral  in  steel." 
The  "wlH"  to  do  what  we  could  to  halt 
the  wage-price  spiral  In  steel  Involved  thou- 
sands of  employees  and  many  companies  in 
the  serious  human  and  financial  costs  of  a 
116-day  strike  In  1959.  The  subsequent  set- 
tlement resulted  in  a  3 '/a  to  3%  percent  an- 
nual increase  in  our  employment  costs,  and 
while  this  represented  a  substantial  Im- 
provement from  the  corresponding  8-per- 
cent average  annual  Increase  that  had  oc- 
curred throughout  the  period  since  1940,  It 
was  still  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  average 
long-range  Improvement  In  steel  shipments 
per  man-hour,  which  amounted  to  only  2 
percent.  So  I  am  afraid  there  is  little  Justi- 
fication for  the  belief  that  improving  pro- 
ductivity win  offset  the  cost  of  the  October 
1  wage  Increase  during  any  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time. 

With  all  due  deference,  moreover.  I  must 
note  that  during  the  past  few  months  there 
have  been  a  n\imber  of  wage  settlements 
which  by  no  strttch  of  the  Imagination  can 


be  considered  to  be  noninflatlonary;  and  in 
spite  of  your  own  commendable  concern  re- 
garding the  inflationary  effect  of  wage  move- 
ments, there  seems  to  have  been,  in  this 
same  period,  a  noticeable  absence  of  any  ob- 
servable restraint  by  unions  in  their  de- 
mands. 

May  I  also  respectfully  observe  that  it  is 
relatively  easy  to  say  that  steel  is  a  price 
bellwether  and  to  draw  conclusions  from 
that  belief.  Steel,  of  course.  Is  a  basic  and 
important  commodity,  but  where  inflation  is 
concerned,  the  price  of  steel  is  a  symptom  of 
the  problem  and  not  a  bellwether  cause. 
Simon  Whitney,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Economics,  Federal  Trade  Oonunisslon, 
said  m  1959: 

"Over  the  long  run,  any  psychological  im- 
port attached  to  steel  will  hardly  give  it 
much  more  weight  In  the  gross  national 
product  than  the  dollar  figures  show.  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  as  much  or  more  truth  in 
viewing  steel  wages  as  the  pace  setter  for 
other  industries." 

The  historical  evidence  would  seem  to  dis- 
prove this  bellwether  theory  moreover.  For 
example,  there  was  no  increase  whatever  In 
steel  prices  during  the  years  1940  through 
1944;  but  this  did  not  prevent  a  substantial 
inflation  in  wholesale  prices  generally  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Conversely  from  1951 
to  1956  there  was  virtually  no  net  change 
in  the  wholesale  price  level,  despite  the  fact 
that  steel  prices  advanced  by  about  30  per- 
cent. 

Again  there  is  little  support  for  the  theory 
that  a  steel  price  rise  consistently  pyramids. 
Dr.  Whitney  has  pointed  out  that  between 
1953  and  1958,  "the  average  steel-using  item 
advanced  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  amount 
that  the  rest  of  the  BLS  Consumer  Price 
Index  advanced." 

Reducing  prices  or  avoiding  price  Increases 
has  great  popular  appeal.  As  ooosumers  we 
all  want  that.  But  we  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  We  cannot  have  inflationary  wage 
Increases,  higher  taxes,  and  other  rapidly  in- 
creasing costs  on  the  one  hand,  and  enjoy 
reduced  and  unrealistic  price  levels  on  the 
other,  without  endangering  national  growth 
and  Jeopardizing  Jobs.  I  of  course  know  that 
you  are  fully  aware  of  this,  but  the  sooner 
all  of  us  in  the  great  American  public  im- 
derstand  that  simple  fact,  the  better. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  speak  for  no  one  ex- 
cept my  associates  in  United  States  Steel  and 
myself  on  this  most  important  subject.  We 
share  your  conviction  that  the  national  in- 
terest must  be  heeded.  We  are  keenly  aware 
of  inflation's  danger  to  our  institutions  and 
to  our  national  growth.  The  Nation  has  al- 
ready felt  too  greatly  the  damaging  effects 
of  Inflation. 

We  are  also  equally  aware  of  the  national 
interest  in  maintaining  strong,  healthy  in- 
dustrial units  operating  under  open  market 
circumstances  which  permit  freely  entered 
Into  buyer-seller  arrangements.  These  units 
are  the  sources  of  jobs  and  the  antidote  for 
unemployment.  They  are  the  sources  of 
research,  of  new  products,  of  more  things  and 
more  useful  things  for  everyone.  These  in- 
dustrial units  and  the  compensation  they 
pay  to  employees  are  the  main  source  of 
our  Government's  tax  revenue.  They  are 
vital  measures  of  our  Nation's  strength. 

Each  industrial  unit  and  every  Individual 
in  it  does  bear,  as  your  letter  Infers,  a  se- 
riotos  responsibility  In  maintaining  the  eco- 
nomic freedom  of  the  country.  I  assure  you 
that  so  far  as  our  own  corporation  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  in  the  past  made  every  effort 
to  conduct  our  affairs  In  the  light  of  that 
responsibility  and  our  purpose  is  to  do  so  in 
the  future. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Roger  M.  Blough. 


Employment  costs,  prices,  and  net  income, 
steel  industry  ^ 


Year 

Employ- 
ment costs  ' 
perbour 
worked » 
(Index: 
1940=100) 

Net  Income 

as  percent 

of  total 

revenue ' 

Finished 

steel  mill 

product 

prices' 

(Index: 

1940 « 100) 

1940 

100.0 
172.7 
185.6 
1S3.7 
210.8 
233.6 
255.8 
289.6 
277.6 
300.8 
326.4 
365.4 
388.2 
419.7 
422.1 

8.0 
6.1 
6.7 
7.1 
&0 
5.8 
5.0 
6.6 
6.0 
7.8 
7.3 
7.3 
6.3 
6.8 
6.7 

100  0 

1947 

130  8 

1948 

148.8 

1949 

161.1 

1950 

leo  2 

1951 

182.8 

1952 

186.8 

1953 

201. 0 

1954 

200.7 

1965 

219.5 

1956 

238.0 

1957 

260.6 

laos 

269.8 

1959 

274.3 

I960 

273  9 

'  Wage  employees  engaged  in  production  and  sale  of 
iron  and  steel  products. 

» Source:  Annual  statistical  reports,  American  Iron 
Steel  Institute. 

>  Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Steel  industry  profits  per  dollar  of  sales 

Percent 

1940 8.  0 

1941 6.  0 

1942... 3.  4 

1943 2. 8 

1944 :.. 2.  7 

1945 _ 3. 1 

1946 — _  5.5 

1947 6. 1 

1948 6.  7 

1949 7. 1 

1950 8.  0 

1951 - 6. 8 

1952 5. 0 

1953 6. 6 

1954 6.  0 

1955 7.  8 

1956 7.  3 

1957 . 7.  3 

1958 6.  8 

1959 5.8 

1960_.. -  6.7 


EDUCATION  OUT  OP  THE  BLUE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
markable experiment  in  education  has 
begun  this  week  in  six  of  our  Midwestern 
States.  This  venture  could  have  a  tre- 
mendous influence  on  the  American 
classroom  and  could  help  to  meet  mass 
educational  needs  in  many  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

Educational  television  programs  are 
being  beamed  to  nearly  a  million  students 
in  niinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  from  a  high- 
flying airplane.  This  plane,  a  DC-6,  es- 
pecially converted  and  equipped  for  the 
purpose,  is  based  at  Purdue  University  in 
Indiana.  The  plane  is  flying  in  a  tight 
pattern  over  Montpelier,  Ind.,  and  tele- 
casting its  programs  over  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately a  200-mile  radius.  The  op- 
eration is  being  conducted  by  the  Midwest 
council  on  airborne  television  instruc- 
tion, headquartered  at  Purdue  University 
and  created  through  the  interest  and 
support  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 

The  entire  system  of  airborne  televi- 
sion was  originated  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.,  which  has  technical  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Midwest  program. 
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This  unique  educational  activity  has 
resulted  from  the  public  spirited  coopera- 
tion of  educators,  a  charitable  founda- 
tion, and  a  large  indxistrlal  corporation. 

This  significant  educational  experi- 
ment is  described  in  an  excellent  article 
which  appeared  In  the  September  2  edi- 
tion of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
While  I  thought  the  author  made  some 
imklnd  remarks  about  the  town  of  Vee- 
dersburg,  Ind.,  which  seemed  imneces- 
sary.  I  think  this  article  should  be  read 
by  all  who  have  an  interest  in  improving 
educational  techniques.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  article  entitled  "Education  Out 
of  the  Blue." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Education  Oxjt  of  thk  Bluz — How  a  Texas 
Engikeek's  "Crackpot"  Dream — Aikboene 
Telecasts — Mat  RKVoLimoNizE  the  Ameri- 
can Classroom 

(By  Evan  HUl) 

It  Is  a  rare  day  In  autumn  when  flat  little. 
plain  little  Veedersburg,  Ind.  (population 
2.000),  sends  one  of  Its  healthy,  bright-eyed 
youngsters  on  to  college.  Most  of  the  town's 
200  high  school  students  complete  their  edu- 
cation In  the  patched-over  halls  of  Veeders- 
burg-Van  Buren  Consolidated  High  School. 

Veedersburg  la  a  clean,  friendly,  agricul- 
tural community.  It  Is  prudent  and  conser- 
vative, unstlmulatlng.  and  perhaps  resistant 
to  stimulation.  Its  schools — some  built  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century — are  antiquated 
and  dreary,  if  not  downright  ugly.  Its 
teachers  are  earnest  and  devoted  and  more 
enthusiastic  than  their  low  salaries  warrant. 

While  Veedersburg  is  not  Impoverished,  it 
Is  hardly  wealthy.  "Seven  hundred  dollars  to 
us  is  like  $10,000  to  another  town  this  size." 
says  a  resident.  But  like  its  teachers,  the 
town  is  rich  In  heart.  And,  beginning  the 
week  of  September  11,  because  it  had  the 
heart  to  raise  $700 — and  because  of  the  crack- 
pot dream  of  a  Texas-born  electronics  en- 
gineer— Veedersburg's  third-graders  will  be 
offered  French  or  Spanish,  end  it«  mathe- 
matics, history,  and  science  departments  will 
be  strengthened  with  some  of  the  Nation's 
best  teaching. 

For  Veedersburg  .>pent  that  difficult  $700 
on  television  equipment  and  Joined  MPATI — 
the  Midwest  program  on  airborne  television 
Instruction.  This  $10  million  project  Is 
reaching  into  six  States  to  teach  at  least  1 
mUllon  students  now  and  probably  will  be 
serving  twice  that  number  by  June  1962. 

More  than  50  educational  TV  stations  have 
been  fortifying  the  ciirrlculums  of  American 
city  schools  for  some  years  now,  but  the 
Veedersburgs  of  the  Nation — which  suffer 
most  from  intellectual  and  financial  mal- 
nutrition— have  been  neglected.  Those  that 
needed  help  most  could  afford  it  least,  and 
until  MPATI  came  along  there  was  no  eco- 
nomically feasible  method  of  solving  the 
problem. 

MPATI's  solution  Is  a  bright,  blue-sky 
Idea,  and  the  American  classroom  will  never 
be  the  same  again.  MPATI  has  ripped  the 
entrails  out  of  a  huge,  4-englne  cargo 
plane,  equipped  It  with  6  tons  of  television 
broadcasting  equipment  and  sent  it  aloft 
23.000  feet  to  broadcast  over  a  200-mlle 
radliis — into  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  a  narrow 
fringe  of  southern  Canada.  Flying  a  tight 
flgure-elght  pattern  over  Montpelier,  Ind., 
the  aircraft  telecasts  video-taped  lessons 
over  an  area  with  5  million  students  In  7.000 
school  districts.  About  one-third  of  these 
students  are  in  districts  too  small  to  provide 
top-notch  education. 


Now  those  schools  with  the  necessary  TV 
sets  can  offer  coUege  Russian;  chemistry, 
biology,  or  algebra,  at  either  advanced-high- 
school  or  college  level;  American  history. 
American  government,  ot  world  history  for 
high  school;  general  science  for  junior  high; 
or  arithmetic,  music,  science,  Spanish, 
French,  or  English  for  elementary  pupils.  In 
addition  there  Is  arithmetic  for  gifted  chil- 
dren in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and  a 
course  in  educational  methods  for  practicing 
teachers.  Courses  are  offered  4  days  a  week. 
Monday  through  Thursday  from  8  ajn.  to  3 
p.m..  cs.t.  High  school  lessons  last  for  30 
minutes,  elementary  for  20  minutes. 

Except  for  the  costs  of  television  receivers 
and  antennas,  these  lessons  axe  free  to 
schoolteacher  and  householder  alike.  But 
there  Is  one  hitch  for  home  viewers.  MPATI 
broadcasts  on  channels  72  and  76,  both  In 
the  UHF  (ultra  high  frequency)  ranges 
which  cannot  be  received  by  the  normal 
home  television  set.  However,  a  set  can  be 
converted  to  receive  both  frequencies  for 
about  $40.  Conversion  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  1,500.000  Chicago-area  families,  be- 
cause the  city's  educational  TV  station. 
WTTW  (channel  11),  which  broadcasts  on 
normal  frequencies,  will  rebroadcast  the  air- 
borne lessons.  Thus  Midwest  hoiisewlves 
may  choose  between  "One  Nation  Indivisi- 
ble"— a  remarkably  exciting  course  in 
American  government  and  civics — and 
"Truth  or  Consequences." 

Airborne  television  was  conceived  in  1944 
when  Charles  E.  (Chili)  Nobles,  then  a  26- 
year-old  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  radar 
expert,  dreamed  lazily  aboard  a  commercial 
airliner  flying  over  his  native  Texas.  Be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  Chill  Nobles  had  worked 
on  television,  and  now  he  thought  about  Its 
future.  He  gazed  at  the  great  land  spaces 
below  Llm,  knowing  that  the  earth's  curva- 
ture prevents  most  TV  towers  from  reaching 
out  much  more  than  50  miles.  It  would  take 
dozens  of  TV  towers  to  cover  Texas  alone,  he 
thought,  but  If  TV  could  be  broadcast  from 
a  high-flying  aircraft,  one  station  might 
serve  the  whole  State.  Today  Chill  Nobles 
admits  it  was  a  weird  dream  of  an  Idea,  and 
there  were  those  who  thought  he's  been 
working  to  hard. 

When  Nobles  returned  to  his  Baltimore 
office,  he  convinced  his  Westlnghouse  superi- 
ors that  the  Idea  was  worth  exploring. 
Nobles  borrowed  a  B-29  bomber  from  the 
Army  In  exchange  for  all  data  and  measure- 
ments he  would  discover,  and  he  went  to 
work  with  other  Westlnghouse  engineers  de- 
signing telecast  equipment  adopted  for 
flight.  They  devised  a  gyroscoplcally  con- 
trolled, retractable  transmitting  antenna 
that  projected  24  feet  from  the  plane's  belly, 
always  pointing  straight  down  regardless  of 
the  pitch  of  the  aircraft. 

Diirlng  the  next  3  years  Nobles  developed 
"stratovlslon,"  tising  the  bomber  as  a  re- 
broadcast  station.  He  picked  up  signals  from 
Baltimore  and  sent  them  out  as  far  as  200 
miles  from  the  circling  plane  doing  the 
Job  of  14  ground  stations.  He  rebroadcast 
the  1948  Republican  National  Convention  In 
Philadelphia.  Only  east  coast  viewers  could 
see  the  event  on  regular  network  television, 
but  stratovlslon  sent  It  as  far  west  as  Mich- 
igan. Later  that  year  he  rebroadcast  the 
final  game  of  the  Cleveland  Indians-Boston 
Braves  world's  "series,  with  reception  reported 
from  Canada.  Ohio,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  New  York.  Then,  when  It  was 
a  proved  success.  Nobles'  stratovlslon  had 
to  be  abandoned.  Coaxial  cable  was  linking 
stations  Into  networks.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  refused  to  license 
commercial  airborne  TV. 

So  Nobles  went  to  work  on  other  projects. 
Then  one  day  In  1959  Reuben  Lee.  a  scholarly 
Westlnghouse  engineer,  walked  Into  Nobles' 
office  and  asked  him  to  try  stratovlslon  again, 
this  time  for  education.    Nobles  refused.    "Go 


away,  Reuben,"  he  said.    "You've  been  smok- 
ing opium  again." 

But  Reuben  Lee  would  not  go  away.  A 
few  days  before,  he  told  Nobles,  he  had  seen 
the  Hagerstown.  Md..  KTV  network  that 
serves  37  schools  and  mc^e  than  17.000  stu- 
dents. Remembering  his  own  schooldays 
In  West  Virginia,  he  felt  that  Nobles'  air- 
borne TV  held  the  answer  for  Intellectually 
deprived  rural  areas.  "Untrained  people  are 
educating  children,"  he  told  Nobles.  "With 
a  studio  In  the  sky  even  the  poorest  school 
could  have  the  best  teachers." 

Doubtfully  Nobles  agreed  to  try.  In  a 
few  days  Lee  and  Nobles  were  explaining 
their  scheme  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Hutcheson,  West- 
lnghouse vice  president  in  charge  of  engi- 
neering. Hutcheson  applied  to  the  Ford 
Foundation,  which  made  an  initial  grant  of 
$4.500,000 — later  swelled  to  $6  million.  The 
search  was  on  for  an  executive.  He  was 
found  at  New  York  University,  holding  down 
the  chair  of  executive  vice  president  at  the 
38.000-student  Institution. 

A  soft-spoken,  xinobtruslve,  42-year-old 
North  CaroUnlan.  Dr.  John  E.  Ivey  Jr.  was 
a  natural  to  puU  MPATI  together.  He  was 
a  former  university  professor,  a  city  planner 
and  a  nationally  known  education  consult- 
ant. In  addition,  as  a  founder  and  then 
director  of  the  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board,  he  had  had  9  years  of  experience  In 
coordinating  the  common  goals  of  higher 
education  In   16  States. 

With  Doctor  Ivey  as  president.  MPATI 
went  Into  production.  In  Baltimore.  Chill 
Nobles  began  to  convert  2  DC-6  commercial 
aircraft  (one  is  a  spare)  Into  flying  television 
studios  which  could  broadcast  from  video 
tape.  And  throughout  the  six-State  area 
Doctor  Ivey  quietly  performed  what  one 
Mldwesterner  calls  "the  slickest  act  of  mass 
seduction  ever   accomplished  by   one  man." 

Swiftly  Ivey  obtained  the  blessings — and 
cooperation — of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
the  National  Education  Association,  the 
parent-teachers'  association,  the  educational 
testing  service,  and  the  superintendents  of 
Instruction  In  the  six  States  to  be  Involved. 
When  his  roster  of  participants  In  planning 
and  development  was  completed,  it  contained 
239  names  and  Included  a  dozen  univer- 
sity presidents,  about  20  university  deans, 
more  than  30  professors  of  education,  about 
an  equal  number  of  educational  television 
specialists,  curriculxun  experts  from  6  States, 
and  representatives  from  16  industries,  most 
of  which  were  Involved  in  television  produc- 
tion   or    transmission. 

Deliberately  MPATI  avoided  involvement 
In  the  current  American  debate  about  aca- 
demic learning  versus  life-adjustment  edu- 
cation. It  did  not  want  to  become  con- 
troversial; It  wanted  no  connection  with 
reform  or  crusade;  It  wanted  simply  to  get 
those  planes  aloft  and  broadcasting  to  the 
schools. 

It  has  done  this  with  a  Ught-stepplng  har- 
mony rem.arkable  in  so  ponderous  a  project. 
The  first  Important  problem  was  where  to 
orbit  Chili's  plane.  Ironically,  Reuben  Lee's 
West  Virginia  did  not  meet  the  test.  MPATI 
wanted  an  area  with  few  reception-shielding 
hills  or  mountains,  a  region  with  both  urban 
and  riiral  schools,  one  with  good  universities 
and  vigorous  educators,  and  one  where 
weather  would  be  a  minor  problem.  When 
meterologlsts  assured  Ivey  that  north  central 
Indiana  weather  would  ground  his  planes  for 
probably  only  2  days  each  school  year.  MPATI 
quickly  moved  Into  quarters  offered  at  Pxur- 
due  University  in  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Not  only  does  Purdue  have  television  pro- 
duction facilities,  where  some  MPATI  video 
tapes  are  produced,  but  It  operates  an  air- 
port. Its  staff  of  pilots  and  Its  maintenance 
crews  were  available  for  airborne  television 
duty.  However,  a  new  mile-long  runway  and 
a  hangar  were  built  for  MPATI  planes. 
While  this  was  being  done,  Ivey  pulled  In 
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consultants  on  textbooks,  curriculum,  and 
course  content.  As  they  reached  agreement 
on  what  courses  should  be  offered,  Ivey  be- 
gan a  nationwide  teacher-talent  search. 

A  call  went  out  to  all  State  supyerintend- 
ents  of  public  Instruction,  to  large-city  su- 
perintendents, and  to  the  directors  of 
educational  TV  systems,  asking  for  kine- 
scopes of  their  most  effective  teachers.  Al- 
most all  of  the  responses  came  from  tele- 
vision teachers,  but  MPATI  paid  the  cost  of 
kinescopes  for  classroom  teachers  without 
televUion  experience.  Eighty-eight  finallsU 
were  selected  trom  350  candidates.  When 
the  curriculum  was  established,  MPATI 
placed  15  of  the  finalists  under  a  year's  con- 
tract— paying  them  10  to  20  percent  more 
than  their  regular  teaching  salaries — and  In 
the  summer  of  1960  they  went  to  Purdue. 

Subject-matter  specialists  helped  outline 
their  courses,  laboriously  gluing  fact  to  fact, 
editing,  cutting,  adding,  using  tons  of  text- 
books gathered  from  all  over  the  world. 
Television  experts  aided  them  in  script- 
writing,  and  other  master  teachers  watched 
them  perform  before  the  cameras,  correct- 
ing, guiding,  directing,  suggesting  a  tone  or 
a  gesture  or  a  more  effective  pause.  They 
made  sample  tapes,  evaluated  them,  de- 
stroyed them  and  made  more.  They  began 
to  write  the  manuals  for  classroom  teachers 
who  would  use  the  telecast  lessons.  They 
studied  films  brought  in  from  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  from  NBC,  and  from 
other  ETV  systems. 

"We  worked  night  and  day  7  days  a  week." 
says  science  teacher  John  W.  Burns.  "But 
we  loved  It." 

At  summer's  thd  the  teachers  were  farmed 
out  to  produce  their  lessons  in  five  produc- 
tion centers:  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
New  York  City,  and  Philadelphia.  Last  May 
most  of  the  work  was  done.  Manuals  were 
In  the  hands  of  classroom  teachers  In  six 
States.  Another  $1  million  had  been  raised 
from  Industrial  contributions,  although  $3 
million  more  was  still  needed.  Eleven 
courses  were  on  tape,  and  11  more  wlU  be 
completed  by  January,  which  will  bring  the 
total  to  the  equivalent  of  more  than  1.000 
full-length  movies. 

Thousands  of  antennas  had  been  put  up 
on  the  roofs  of  rural  schoolhouses  In  the  six- 
State  area  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
students  were  waiting  for  the  first  lessons. 

At  8  a.m.  on  Monday,  May  15  of  this  year, 
the  Midwest  program  on  airborne  television 
was  born  bawling  in  three  languages  over 
two  television  channels,  and  its  voice  could 
be  heard  over  an  area  of  125,000  square  miles. 
For  11  days,  untU  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
it  spoke  French.  Spanish,  and  English,  teach- 
ing science,  music,  history,  government,  geog- 
raphy, biology,  and  arithmetic.  Teachers 
sampled  a  smorgasbord  of  education,  filcking 
from  one  channel  to  the  other,  tasting  it. 
Judging  it,  and  watching  their  pupils'  reac- 
tion. With  few  exceptions — slight  filckering 
on  the  screen  where  antennas  were  improp- 
erly adjusted,  a  sample  lesson  in  civics  tele- 
cast out  of  sequence — the  program  was  a 
success. 

During  this  demonstration  period  I  visited 
some  of  the  schools  that  were  sampling  the 
airborne  lessons.  New  TV  sets  were  scattered 
through  old  schoolhouses  and  the  reaction 
was  almost  universal:  Teachers  and  students 
were  excited  and  fascinated.  In  Kalamazoo. 
Mich.— 120  miles  north  of  the  high-flying 
plane — Elmer  Chrlstenson,  a  sixth-grade 
teacher,  had  tuned  into  telecast  No.  73  of 
John  Burns'  "Exploring  With  Science."  For 
20  minutes  his  children  were  served  "the 
problems  of  flight."  learning  about  ailerons, 
altimeters,  and  airspeed  indicators.  They 
explored  the  Interior  of  a  huge  wind  tunnel 
and  were  told  how  to  make  a  model  from 
a  cardboard  box;  they  watched  an  airplane 
land  and  saw  Its  elevators  In  operation. 
Chrlstenson  nodded  In  admiration.    "This  Is 


a  lesson  we  could  not  possibly  do  ourselves," 
he  said. 

One  bright-eyed  boy  told  me,  "You  know 
what?  We  went  Into  a  wind  tunnel,  that's 
what  we  did."  Another  excited  youngster 
said  earnestly,  "Gee,  it's  Just  like  television." 

Western  Indiana  third-graders — excited 
and  pleased  with  themselves — greeted  me  In 
French  and  Spanish  after  a  few  MPATI  les- 
sons. And,  although  their  classroom  teach- 
ers had  never  studied  these  languages,  they 
were  planning  to  teach  them  this  fall.  "We'll 
Just  learn  from  the  TV  along  with  the  stu- 
dents," they  said.  "It  certainly  won't  be 
the  best  system,  but  It's  better  than  noth- 
ing." In  another  school  a  fourth-grader  ac- 
curately recited  the  anatomical  parts  of  an 
insect — knowledge  he  had  acquired  2  days 
before  while  watching  a  sample  ninth-grade 
lesson  In  biology. 

Such  results  are  no  surprise  to  the  TV 
Instructors  who  made  these  tapes.  Master 
teachers  themselves,  they  have  known  for 
a  long  time  what  Is  Just  now  being  discovered 
by  a  good  portion  of  the  Midwest — that  edu- 
cation can  be  exciting  and  that  children  can 
learn  much  more  than  most  people  believe  is 
possible. 

Zellk  Zcff.  a  resident  of  France  for  23  years 
and  fluent  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
is  MPATIs  French  teacher.  Two  years  ago, 
while  teaching  over  live  TV  In  the  Detroit 
school  system,  he  proposed  teaching  French 
geography  to  third-graders  while  he  taught 
the  language.  Resistance  was  immedlare. 
Teachers  and  principals  complained,  "Why 
should  they  know  about  France  when  they 
don't  know  about  their  own  country?" 
Many  said  It  was  Impossible,  that  a  third- 
grader  Is  too  Immature  to  learn  geography. 

But  Zeff  ignored  them.  "If  a  third-grade 
French  child  can  learn  geography,  why  not 
a  third-grade  American?"  he  asked.  In  one 
lesson  he  pointed  out  French  rivers  and  cities 
and  mountains.  And  for  the  next  week  his 
mail  was  flooded  with  hand-drawn  maps  of 
France.  "They  were  accurate  and  good."  he 
says.  "They  included  populations  of  cities 
and  towns,  distances,  and  products  of  the 
regions.  The  children  had  gone  to  ency- 
clopedias. Children  can  learn  if  we're  willing 
to  teach  them." 

MPATI  science  teacher  John  Burns,  who 
also  has  taught  over  live  TV,  once  got  a 
letter  from  a  boy  who  wrote,  "How  come  you 
always  know  what  I'm  Interested  In?" 

Burns  said,  "Actually,  I  don't  know.  I'm 
interested  in  these  things  myself,  and  I  get 
the  students  interested." 

Not  long  ago  Myles  M.  Piatt,  the  airborne 
Instructor  of  government  and  civics,  tele- 
cast a  lesson  on  the  Korean  war.  Afterward 
a  boy  told  his  classroom  teacher.  "Now  for 
the  first  time,  I  know  why  my  brother  was 
killed  in  Korea."  One  child  wrote  to  his 
TV  Instructor:  "You're  the  only  teacher  who 
ever  understood  me." 

There  Is  no  magic  to  television  Instruction. 
Actually  It  Is  no  more  than  another  tool  In 
the  classroom  teacher's  kit.  In  this  respect 
It  Is  like  a  textbook,  or  a  wall  chart,  or  a 
classroom  movie.  In  no  sense  wUl  it  re- 
place the  classroom  teacher,  and  it  will 
not  reduce  the  overall  cost  of  public  educa- 
tion. What  it  can  do  is  to  increase  quality 
throughout  the  Nation  at  about  the  same, 
or  slightly  higher,  cost. 

The  advantage  of  filmed  educational  TV, 
especially  with  such  audiences  as  MPATI's, 
Is  that  It  can  reach  near  perfection  every 
time.  Lessons  can  be  planned,  rehearsed, 
checked  for  content  and  effectiveness,  taped 
and  retaped.  Unlike  classroom  teaching, 
there  are  no  off  days  for  a  taped  TV  lesson, 
and  the  teacher  can  take  days  to  prepare. 
Take  the  work  of  John  E.  Dickey,  for  ex- 
ample. Dickey  Is  a  thln-halred  man  of  50, 
brown  eyed,  tall,  and  Intelligent.  Born  near 
Cumberland  Gap,  he  started  teaching  in  a 
one-room   Kentucky    school    when   he    was 


18.  He  quit  teaching  to  get  two  col- 
lege degrees  in  history,  and  returned  to  the 
classroom.  He  has  been  a  high  school  prin- 
cipal, a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  a  col- 
lege history  professor.  He  Is  now  In  sight 
of  hU  Ph.  D. 

When  MP  An  tapped  him  for  its  American- 
history  course,  "our  adventure  In  freedom," 
he  was  reaching  20  high  schools  over  station 
WFPK-TV  on  Louisville,  Ky.  He  was  excited 
about  his  new  work.  "Every  high-school 
librarian  reported  an  increase  in  use  of  his- 
tory books  when  my  series  started,"  he  says, 
"Every  day,  in  planning  the  course,  I  was 
forced  to  ask  myself:  Is  this  the  way  to  say 
It?  After  all,  history  was  made  by  men  fired 
with  passions  and  Ideas,  and  it  can  be  taught 
the  same  way." 

To  produce  his  128  history  lessons  for  air- 
borne TV,  MPATI  sent  him  to  Chicago's  edu- 
cational TV  station  WTTW,  which  Is  housed 
In  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry.  In 
Louisville  his  resources  had  been  limited,  but 
In  Chicago,  as  Dickey  says,  he  "found  a  gold 
mine.  The  libraries,  the  universities  and 
the  historical  societies  are  superb.  The  mu- 
seum offered  me  anything  that  could  be  car- 
ried to  the  studio." 

Dickey  has  displayed  one  of  George  Wash- 
ington's razors  and  a  telescope  taken  from 
the  sunken  hulk  of  the  battleship  Maine.  In 
a  lesson  on  the  Impeachment  of  President 
Andrew  Johnson,  he  dressed  In  Judicial 
robes,  playing  the  role  of  Supreme  Court 
Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase.  Occasionally 
he  sings  folk  songs,  accompanying  himself 
on  a  10-stringed  instrument  called  a  tiple. 
"  'Goober  Peas'  wm  popular  during  the  Civil 
War,"  he  says,  "and  "The  Blue-Tailed  Fly' 
was  one  of  Lincoln's  favorites." 

Like  the  other  TV  teachers,  Dickey  tries  to 
use  a  different  stage  setting  for  each  lesson, 
and  one  of  his  most  Interesting  tapes  on 
the  War  of  1812  was  made  In  the  Chicago 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  on  a  full- 
size  replica  of  the  deck  of  the  44-gun  frigate 
Constitution.  But  Dickey  warns  about  the 
"overuse  of  visual  things.  You  can't  let  the 
tail  wag  the  dog,  but  you  must  get  the  stu- 
dents' attention  and  keep  It." 

Dickey's  efforts  are  not  singular.  Myles 
Piatt  filmed  part  of  a  lesson  on  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution on  the  steps  of  the  duplicate  Inde- 
pendence Hall  In  the  Henry  Ford  Museum 
In  Dearborn.  John  Burns  has  taken  his  stu- 
dents on  filmed  tours  of  General  Motors  as 
well  as  Into  wind  tunnels;  and  Zellk  Zeff  has 
been  filmed  as  a  waiter  in  a  Parisian  side- 
walk cafe  and  as  a  baker  In  a  French  pastry 
shop. 

However,  not  everyone  approves  of  MPATI, 
or  of  educational  television.  When  the  dem- 
onstration lessons  were  telecast  last  May,  the 
Chicago  Teachers'  Union  said,  "Instead  of 
paying  money  for  teachers,  we  will  pay  It  to 
the  manufacturers.  Installers  and  servicemen 
of  quickly  obsolescent  TV  equipment."  Some 
educators  still  question  the  effectiveness  of 
ETV,  although  studies  show  that  television 
teaching  is  a  real  help  to  classroom  teach- 
ing. Actually  the  classroom  teacher  can 
make  or  break  TV  instruction,  for  the  tele- 
casts are  supplements.  Myles  Piatt  says,  "If 
the  classroom  teacher  has  a  'let's-watch-TV- 
today'  attitude,  and  then  wastes  the  rest  of 
the  hour,  the  telecast  can't  do  much  good." 
Some  critics  say,  "A  child  cant  question  a 
TV  teacher,"  but  John  Dickey  replies,  "Any 
teacher  who  knows  his  subject  can  anticipate 
DO  percent  of  the  questions.  Between  the  TV 
teacher  and  the  classroom  teacher  all  of  them 
can  be  answered." 

MPATI  enthusiasts  like  to  point  out  the 
byproducts  of  the  program.  One  teacher 
who  says,  "We  know  that  every  high-school 
civics  book  is  a  Joke,"  feels  MPATI's  massive 
doses  of  "accurate,  honest  and  complete  les- 
sons" will  force  a  textbook  reform.  Another 
says,  "The  classroom  door  has  been  closed 
for  a  long  time;  now  it  will  be  open  to  any 
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citizen  who  wants  to  tune  In."  Others  point 
out  that  classroom  teachers  will  Improve 
their  techniques  after  seeing  masters  at 
work  on  TV.  Some  believe  Incompetents 
will  tend  to  be  weeded  out. 

Chill  Nobles'  crackpot  dream  is  an  excit- 
ing reality,  and  its  future  is  even  more  ex- 
citing.   Nobles  has  calculated  that  nineteen 
stratovision  planes  could  blanket  the  Nation. 
However,  it  is  likely  that  the  program  will 
eventually    be    telecast   in   a   different   way. 
John  K.  Ivey  says,  "Our  aircraft  system  may 
last  for  5  or  6  years.    By  then  telecasts  from 
orbiting  satellites  will  probably  replace  us." 
In  the  meantime  Ivey  is  considering  what 
he    seriously    calls    a    fly-by-night    program 
which  could  bring  evening  adult-education 
courses  to  millions.    He  says,  "The  planes — 
an  Investment  of  almost  $2  million — could 
telecast  special  programs  for  doctors,  lawyers 
and  nurses,  or  offer  coiirses  in  the  problems 
of  metropolitan  living,  on  religious  under- 
standing, on  race  relations.    We  could  offer 
advanced-standing  evening  courses  for  bright 
high-school    students.      The    scope    is    un- 
limited." 

Already  educators  from  Holland.  Prance. 
Nigeria.  Pakistan,  Australia,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  invesUgating  the  project.  "And  this 
is  most  exciting,"  says  Ivey.  "A  flying  box- 
car could  orbit  over  Delhi  or  Calcutta,  for 
example,  reaching  out  400  miles,  and  leaping 
the  illiteracy  barrier.  It  could  teach  sanita- 
tion, agriculture,  viUage  development,  and 
how  government  works.  In  addition  it  could 
teach  millions  of  Indians  to  read  and  write. 
This  could  revolutionize  this  Nation's  ap- 
proach to  helping  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries." 

Ivey  estimates  that  10  educational  TV  ex- 
perts could  start  a  foreign  project  and  soon 
turn  it  over  to  the  nation  involved;  a  some- 
what larger  number  of  technicians  would  be 
needed.  The  big  problem  would  be  battery- 
operated  television  receivers,  which  cost 
about  $350  each  and  operate  for  about  6 
hours  before  needing  a  recharge.  "This  is  a 
matter  of  logistics,"  says  Ivey,  and  a  Ken- 
tucky superintendent  of  schools  says  such 
logistics  "might  weU  be  handled  by  the 
Peace  Ccwps." 

But  while  others  dream  of  exporting  air- 
borne television  to  underdeveloped  nations, 
and  Reuben  Lee  is  hoping  to  export  it  a 
short  distance,  east  to  the  Veedersburgs  of 
West  Virginia,  Ivey  is  keeping  Chili  Noble's 
dream  on  the  air.  By  next  June  the  project's 
funds  will  be  expended,  and  Ivey  hopes  the 
six  States  will  take  over  and  continue  it.  A 
"ccanfortable"  annual  budget  for  the  pro- 
gram is  $5  million.  "If  2  million  students 
participate,  the  cost  is  $2.50  per  student," 
says  Ivey.  "With  the  Nation  spending  an 
average  of  $366  per  pupil  per  year  for  educa- 
tion, such  an  addition  is  very  small.  The 
need  for  this  kind  of  education  is  so  great, 
and  the  per-pupil  cost  so  small  in  large 
quantities,  that  there  is  a  fine  chance  of  the 
States'  taking  over.  There  Is  no  real  need 
for  turning  to  the  Federal  Government " 
MPATI  is  trying  to  work  Itself  out  of  a  Job. 


BERLIN  A1<JD   THE   POSITION  OP 
PRESIDENT   EISENHOWER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  someone 
in  our  Department  of  State  has  made 
an  unintentional,  or  intentional,  error 
concerning  our  most  respected  soldier- 
statesman,  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower. 

This  mistake  is  contained  in  a  State 
Department  publication  just  released. 
"Background  Berlin— 1961." 

The  passage  that  maligns  our  former 
President,  the  man  who  commanded 
the  allied  armies  which  saved  the  world 
from  being  crushed  by  the  unholy  Jug- 


gernaut of  Nazi  Germany  In  World  War 
n,  reads  as  follows: 

The  Western  armies  could  have  captured 
Berlin  or  at  least  Joined  in  capturing  it.  But 
the  supreme  allied  commander,  Qeneral 
Eisenhower,  believed  that  they  could  be  more 
usefully  employed  against  the  major  Ger- 
man forces  elsewhere.  As  a  result  the  So- 
viets captured  Berlin,  but  when  Germany 
siorrendered.  the  Western  armies  held  much 
more,  and  the  Soviets  much  less,  than  the 
areas  assigned  to  them  by  the  Pour  Power 
occupation  agreement  of  September  1944. 

The  key  words,  of  course,  are  "the  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander.  General 
Eisenhower,  believed  that  they— the 
Western  armies — could  be  more  usefully 
employed  against  the  major  German 
forces  elsewhere.  As  a  result  the  Soviets 
captvired  Berlin." 

The  clearcut  Implication  of  these 
words  Is  that  General  Elsenhower  was 
responsible  for  the  decision  to  let  the 
Russians  enter  Berlin  ahead  of  American 
forces. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth. 

It  is  difBcult  for  us  who  have  known 
and  worked  closely  with  General  Eisen- 
hower to  control  our  emotions  when  we 
read  such  an  outright  avoidance  of  the 
facts. 

What  makes  this  fabrication  seem 
deliberate? 

The  fact  is  that  publication  of  a  back- 
ground booklet  on  Berlin  is  not  a  new 
State  Department  project. 

"Background  Berlin— 1961"  is  nothing 
more  than  a  revision  of  similar  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  State  Department 
during  the  previous  Republican  admin- 
istration, the  latest  being  promulgated 
in  October  1960  under  the  Utle  "Back- 
ground Berlin— City  Between  Two 
Worlds." 

In  many  respects  the  two  booklets  are 
quite  alike.  But  that  simUarity  ends 
where  the  new  version  departs  from  the 
truth.  Previous  versions  contained  no 
such  statement — no  such  distortion  of 
the  truth — as  Is  found  in  this  latest  edi- 
tion in  connection  with  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

I  have  In  my  possession  today  a  letter 
from  our  former  President  refuting  this 
attempted  revision  of  our  history.  I  in- 
clude that  letter,  at  this  point,  since 
General  Eisenhower  subsequently  made 
the  same  statements  at  a  meeting  with 
some  Members  of  Congress  last  Mon- 
day.   The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Skptember  2,  19€1. 

With  the  exception  of  this  first  paragraph 
this  U  an  Identical  letter  to  one  I  yesterday 
sent  Karl  Mundt  on  the  same  subject. 

It  is  manifestly  Impractical  for  me  to  com- 
ment In  detail  upon  all  of  the  statements 
made  in  the  document  called  "Background 
Berlin,  1961."  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
document  is.  In  certain  of  its  statements.  In- 
accurate, and  in  others  seriously  misleading. 

The  basic  reason  underlying  the  beginning 
of  our  troubles  with  the  Soviets  about  Berlin 
Is  found  In  the  fact  that  political  decisions 
made  at  the  highest  levels,  long  before  the 
end  of  hostilities,  determined  the  postwar 
fate  of  that  city.  Zonal  occupational 
boundaries  were  so  fixed  within  Germany  as 
to  Include  Berlin  110  miles  inside  the  Soviet 
zone  and  directed  that  the  quadripartite 
military  government  for  Germany  would  be 
exercised    from    that    city    as    the    capital. 


Recommendations  from  my  own  headquar- 
ters, made  prior  to  the  Yaiu  meeUng  of 
heads  of  government  In  January  1945.  sug- 
gested different  solutions,  but  for  reasons 
unknown  to  me  they  were  Ignored. 

Thank  you  for  your  cottrtesy  in  calling  my 
attention  to  this  docximent. 

History  is  most  cooperative  in  helping 
us  to  document  the  truth. 

Had  the  State  Department  but  re- 
ferred to  some  of  its  own  records  It 
would  have  found  overwhelming  evi- 
dence to  contradict  Its  unworthy  Impli- 
cation. 

I  first  call  attenUon  to  a  speech  which 
General  Eisenhower  delivered  at  Olym- 
pia  Stadium  in  Detroit.  June  14.  1952. 

Referring  to  how  American  forces 
fought  their  way  to  the  Elbe  River  and 
then  stopped  some  75  miles  short  of  Ber- 
lin while  Soviet  troops  continued  on  and 
captured  the  German  capital,  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower had  this  to  say— and  I  quote 
directly: 

Our  political  bosses  had  already  told  us 
that  the  line  we  mxost  occupy  was  200  miles 
to  the  west.  After  we  had  captured  the  line 
of  Elbe  and  captiu-ed  Leipzig,  we  had  to  re- 
treat 160  miles  from  there  to  get  back  to 
where  our  bosses  had  already  told  us  we 
must  go. 

What  part  did  Qeneral  Elsenhower 
play  in  the  political  decision  to  let  the 
Russians  capture  Berlin?  This,  too,  was 
answered  In  the  Detroit  speech  when  Mr. 
Eisenhower  told  his  audience: 

Why  did  I  agree  to  the  political  decisions 
of  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam?  WeU.  some 
of  you  men  out  there  were  aecond  lieuten- 
ants.    Did  they  ask  you7 

The  poUtlcal  leaders  and  sUtesmen  of  our 
country,  in  our  Federal  Government,  did  not 
ask  soldiers  to  parUclpate  In  political  de- 
cisions, and  they  should  not  do  so.  But 
more  than  that,  at  two  of  these  conferences 
I  never  attended  for  a  single  minute.  I 
knew  nothing  about  them  until  later,  when 
I  read  about  them  in  the  papers,  exactly  as 
you  did.  I  did  go  to  PoUdam  and  there 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  i  made  two  recom- 
mendations, both  of  which  were  disregarded. 
The  first  was  that  we  not  divide  Germany 
Into  pieces,  and  the  second  was  that  we  do 
not  Invite  or  beg  Russia  to  get  Into  the 
Japanese  war. 

The  New  York  Times  of  June  18,  1961. 
provides  additional  doctimentation  that 
it  was  a  political— rather  than  a  mili- 
tary—decision that  resulted  in  Soviet 
forces  being  the  first  to  march  Into  Ber- 
lin. 

Under  a  Washington  dateline,  an  arti- 
cle by  New  York  Times  columnist  Arthur 
Krock,  enUtled  "Berlin  Enigma."  de- 
clares in  part : 

Plnally,  there  U  an  answer  In  the  record 
to  critics  who  contend  that  the  Americans 
could  have  captured  Berlin  and  should  have 
been  permitted  to  do  so.  The  supreme 
allied  comander.  Gen.  I>wlght  D.  Elsenhower 
supplied  this  as  follows : 

"Although  It  was  not  allowed  to  influence 
the  military  decision,  the  political  heads  of 
our  Government  had  already  agreed  that  our 
line  of  occupation  would  be  way  back,  start- 
ing at  the  north,  at  Denmark,  with  Unz  on 
the  south." 

Continuing,  the  article  states: 

The  American  forces  had  to  retreat  125 
miles  to  get  into  the  zone  already  decided 
by  the  European  Advisory  Commission,  ap- 
proved by  our  leaders  at  Yalta. 
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There  will,  of  course,  be  those  who  feel 
that  General  Elsenhower  should  have 
tried  again  and  again  and  again  to  con- 
vince our  political  leaders  of  the  folly  of 
their  decisions  regarding  postwar  Ger- 
many. 

Again,  the  record  shows  that  General 
Eisenhower  did  all  a  soldier  possibly 
could  do  in  an  effort  to  dissuade  our 
politicians  from  the  course  they  had  de- 
cided on. 

Shedding  light  on  these  developments 
is  a  recent  interview  which  President 
Eisenhower  granted  to  Henry  R.  Luce, 
editor  In  chief  of  Life  magazine.  An 
account  of  this  Interview,  carried  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  September 
7.  brings  out  these  facts: 

In  1944.  the  European  Advisory  Commis- 
sion was  working  out  a  plan  for  allied  oc- 
cupation zones  In  Germany.  Although 
Eisenhower's  responsibilities  were  military 
Instead  of  politicaJ,  the  scheme  shaping  up 
disturbed  him.  In  the  light  of  Soviet  in- 
transigence he  saw  the  potentiality  of 
trouble. 

Eisenhower  flew  to  Washington  where  he 
found  President  Roosevelt  in  bed  with  in- 
fluenza. 

"This  Is  my  petv"  he  told  the  President. 
"Let's  not  have  separate  occupation  zones 
In  Germany.  Instead,  let's  have  Joint  allied 
administration  of  the  whole  country." 

"Imposstble."  Roosevelt  replied.  "I'm  al- 
ready committed.*^ 

Elsenhower  then  urged  that.  If  it  was 
politically  necessary  to  allow  the  Soviets  a 
separate  zone,  it  would  at  least  be  advisable 
to  establish  Joint  Western  control  of  the  re- 
mainder of  Germany.  Roosevelt  again  re- 
fused. 

Again  In  1945,  when  Churchill  and  Roose- 
velt were  en  route  to  the  Yalta  Conference, 
Elsenhower  sent  his  chief  of  staff.  Gen. 
Walter  Bedell  Smith,  to  Intercept  them  at 
Malta  and  urge  that  the  Soviet  zone  be 
restricted  and  that  Soviet  promises  should 
not  be  fully  trusted. 

As  he  later  wrote  in  his  book,  "Crusade 
In  E\irope,"  Elsenhower  "felt  that  the  West- 
em  AUles  could  probably  have  secured  an 
agreement  to  occupy  more  of  Germany  than 
we  actually  did.  I  believe  that  If  our  polit- 
ical heads  had  been  as  convinced  as  we  were 
at  SHAEF  of  the  certainty  of  early  victory  in 
the  West  they  would  have  insisted,  at  Yalta, 
upon  the  line  of  the  Elbe  as  the  natural 
geographic  line  dividing  the  eastern  and 
western  occupation  areas." 

Mr.  Eisenhower  gave  us  a  simunary 
explanation  of  the  steps  leading  up  to 
Berlin's  postwar  isolation,  at  a  press 
conference  on  December  10,  1958.  The 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  that  date 
carried  this  account  on  that  meeting 
with  newsmen: 

Postwar  division  of  Germany  that  isolated 
West  Berlin  in  the  Communist  zone  was  a 
political  decision  and  not  his  Idea,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  eald  today. 

The  President  said  he  had  urged  that  the 
line  between  Commiuilst-occupied  Germany 
and  the  western  aone  should  be  set  farther 
east — In  the  Thuringia  area,  closer  to  Poland 
and  Just  north  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  Eisenhower,  then  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Allied  Forces  in  Europe,  said  he  recom- 
mended the  line  because  he  thought  his 
forces  could  get  there  before  the  Russians. 

But  shortly  after  the  hostilities  ceased,  he 
recalled.  In  view  of  the  poUtlcal  decision 
taken  at  Yalta  by  Chiu-chlll.  Rooaevelt,  and 
Stalin.  "I  had  to  retreat  \2b  miles." 

The  President  Df>ened  his  first  press  con- 
ference In  more  than  a  month  with  a  review 


of  the  events  that  broxight  about  the  divi- 
sion of  Berlin.  These  events,  he  said,  had 
given  the  West  the  right  and  duty  of  pre- 
serving the  peaceful  and  free  existence  of 
West  Berlin. 

The  European  Advisory  Commission,  com- 
posed of  British,  Russian,  and  American  rep- 
resentatives, first  planned  the  division  of 
Germany  in  1944  in  London.  Their  plans 
were  confirmed  by  British  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  United  States  President  Roosevelt, 
and  Soviet  Premier  Stalin  In  their  late-Jan- 
uary-early-February meeting  In  Yalta. 

The  following  July  and  August  at  Potsdam, 
British  Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee,  Presi- 
dent Triunan,  and  Stalin  agreed  In  more 
specific  detaU  about  the  division  of  Germany 
and  how  Berlin  should  be  divided  and 
governed. 

The  technique  employed  by  the  State 
Department  in  this  brazen  effort  to  dis- 
credit our  former  Chief  Executive  recalls 
to  mind  the  tactics  employed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  during  the  heat  of  the  1952 
political  campaign. 

Most  of  us,  I  think,  remember  how  Mr. 
Truman  tried  at  the  time  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  General  Eisenhower  had  been 
given  responsibility  for  arranging  Ameri- 
can access  to  Berlin,  and  therefore  that 
he  was  partially  to  blame  for  the  Berlin 
blockade. 

This  political  quackery  was  quickly  ex- 
ploded by  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  who  ex- 
plained that  arranging  access  routes  into 
Berlin  had  been  his  responsibility  and 
that  the  assignment  was  handed  down, 
not  by  General  Eisenhower,  but  under 
terms  of  a  LcKidon  agreement  between 
American,  British.  French,  and  Russian 
representatives. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  Oc- 
tober 5,  1952,  carried  this  United  Press 
account  of  how  General  Clay  set  the 
record  straight: 

A  conference  of  American.  British.  French, 
and  Russian  officials,  including  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  had  been  held 
In  London  to  arrange  for  the  occupation  of 
Germany,  he  (General  Clay)  said.  There 
was  no  mention  of  routes  to  be  \ised  to 
enter  Berlin,  which  was  surrounded  by 
Soviet-held  territory,  in  the  agreement 
finally  reached,  Clay  said. 

"But  the  agreement  implied  complete,  un- 
Umlted  access  to  Berlin  by  aU  four  govern- 
ments," he  added. 

Clay  said  he  negotiated  with  the  Russians 
and  received  an  oral  agreement  providing 
for  one  highway  and  one  rail  line  to  be  used 
by  U.S.  troops.  He  said  he  did  not  want 
anything  in  writing  because  he  believed  then, 
and  beUeves  now,  that  the  United  States 
had  the  right  to  use  any  road  it  chose. 

"I  had  the  responsibility  for  arranging 
access  to  Berlin."  he  added,  "but  not  under 
instructions  from  Eisenhower  from  the 
President,  but  under  the  terms  of  the  Lon- 
don agreement.  Eisenhower  never  made  any 
arrangements.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  entry. 
My  job  was  to  make  the  arrangements." 

Briefly,  let  us  recapitulate  how  the 
Democratic  administrations  of  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt  and  Truman  involved  us 
in  situations  leading  up  to  the  present 
crisis  in  Berlin — a  crisis  which  the  State 
Department  now  would  like  to  attribute 
to  the  General  who  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  single  Individual  helped  to  win 
the  war. 

At  Yalta  and  Potsdam,  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  agreed  first  on 
the  broad  principle  and  then  on  the  spe- 


cific details  of  how  Germany  and  Berlin 
would  be  divided  and  governed. 

General  Eisenhower  warned  both 
Presidents  against  these  decisions,  but 
his  advice  went  unheeded. 

A  month  or  two  before  the  war  ended 
in  Europe,  U.S.  Ambassador  John  G. 
Winant.  acting  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Truman, 
negotiated  the  agreement  that  left  Berlin 
in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany. 

When  the  agreement  was  brought  to 
General  Eisenhower,  he  protested  vehe- 
mently against  the  Isolation  of  Berlin. 
Mr.  Truman's  representative.  Ambassa- 
dor Winant,  refused  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion with  the  Russians. 

When  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  took  over   / 
execution  of  the  agreement,  his  hands  ' 
were  tied  by  this  stupid  political  deal. 

In  truth,  then,  we  have  Democratic 
politicians — ^not  General  Eisenhower — ^to 
thank  for,  first  the  fact  that  Berlin  was 
left  deep  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany, 
and  second,  the  fact  that  oin-  access 
routes  to  that  important  city  were  not 
confirmed  in  writing. 

In  view  of  what  we  know — ^in  view  of 
what  the  record  clearly  shows — it  seems 
incredible  that  the  State  Department 
should  attempt  to  make  President  Eisen- 
hower the  scapegoat  for  Its  own  In- 
eptitude. 

Even  though  there  are  officials  in  that 
agency  noted  for  their  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land" thinking.  I  must  confess  that  this 
goes  far  beyond  the  realm  of  what  I 
thought  them  capable  of  doing. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  line 
taken  by  "Background  Berlin— 1961" 
with  regard  to  who  was  responsible  for 
allowing  the  Russians  to  capture  Berlin, 
is  in  a  vein  similar  to  past  statements  by 
the  present  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Chester  Bowles. 

This  attempt  to  blame  unjustly  and 
falsely  our  former  President  is  a  matter 
that  all  Americans  resent. 

It  is  an  action  that  demands  no  less 
than  these  immediate  remedial  meas- 
ures: 

The  State  Department  should  publicly 
identify  and  then  reprimand  the  official 
or  officials  directly  responsible  for  the 
reprehensible  statement  referred  to  pre- 
viously. 

The  administration  should  destroy  all 
copies  of  "Background  BerUn— 1961" 
still  in  its  possession,  and  immediately 
Issue  a  revision  to  correct  the  wrong  that 
has  been  done  to  one  of  the  most  Illus- 
trious leaders  of  our  age. 

President  Eisenhower  is  a  man  who 
has  given  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
country. 

He  lives  now  in  well-earned  retire- 
ment on  his  farm  in  Gettysburg. 

Because  he  has  expressed  a  desire  to 
live  that  retirement  quietly  and  away 
from  the  din  of  political  strife,  he  has 
apparently  been  singled  out  as  a  sitting 
target  by  certain  elements  of  this  admin- 
istration. 

Had  this  slander  been  committed 
against  any  less  a  person  than  President 
Eisenhower  it  would  be  no  less  repre- 
hensible. 

But  because  there  Is  involved  here  one 
of  the  great  generals — one  of  the  most 
beloved  Presidents — in  our  history.  It 
must  seem  to  Americans  and  foreigners 
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citizen  who  wants  to  tvine  in."  Others  point 
out  that  classroom  teachers  will  Improve 
their  techniques  after  seeing  masters  at 
work  on  TV.  Some  believe  Incompetents 
will  tend  to  be  weeded  out. 

Chill  Nobles'  crackpot  dream  Is  an  excit- 
ing reality,  and  its  future  Is  even  more  ex- 
citing. Nobles  has  calculated  that  nineteen 
stratovislon  planes  could  blanket  the  Nation. 
However,  it  is  likely  that  the  program  will 
eventually  be  telecast  in  a  different  way. 
John  E.  Ivey  says,  "Our  aircraft  system  may 
last  for  5  or  6  years.  By  then  telecasts  from 
orbiting  satellites  will  probably  replace  us." 

In  the  meantime  Ivey  is  considering  what 
he  seriously  calls  a  fly-by-night  program 
which  could  bring  evening  adult-education 
coxirses  to  millions.  He  says,  "The  planes — 
an  Investment  of  almost  93  million — could 
telecast  special  programs  for  doctors,  lawyers 
and  nurses,  or  offer  courses  in  the  problems 
of  metropolitan  living,  on  religious  under- 
standing, on  race  relations.  We  could  offer 
advanced-standing  evening  courses  for  bright 
high-school  students.  The  scope  Is  un- 
limited." 

Already  educators  from  Holland,  France, 
Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Australia,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  Investigating  the  project.  "And  this 
is  most  exciting,"  says  Ivey.  "A  flying  box- 
car could  orbit  over  Delhi  or  Calcutta,  for 
example,  reaching  out  400  miles,  and  leaping 
the  illiteracy  barrier.  It  could  teach  sanita- 
tion, agricultvire.  village  development,  and 
how  government  works.  In  addition  it  could 
teach  millions  of  Indians  to  read  and  write. 
This  could  revolutionise  this  Nation's  ap- 
proach to  helping  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries." 

Ivey  estimates  that  10  educational  TV  ex- 
perts could  start  a  foreign  project  and  soon 
turn  it  over  to  the  nation  involved;  a  some- 
what larger  nimiber  of  technicians  would  be 
needed.  The  big  problem  wovild  be  battery- 
operated  television  receivers,  which  cost 
about  $350  each  and  operate  for  about  6 
hours  before  needing  a  recharge.  "This  is  a 
matto-  of  logistics,"  says  Ivey,  and  a  Ken- 
tucky superintendent  of  schools  says  such 
logistics  "might  well  be  handled  by  the 
Peace  Corps." 

But  while  others  dream  of  exporting  air- 
borne television  to  underdevelojjed  nations, 
and  Reuben  Lee  is  hoping  to  export  It  a 
short  dUtance,  east  to  the  Veedersbiirgs  of 
West  Virginia,  Ivey  Is  keeping  Chili  Noble's 
dream  on  the  air.  By  next  June  the  project's 
funds  will  be  expended,  and  Ivey  hopes  the 
six  States  will  take  over  and  continue  It.  A 
"comfortable"  annual  budget  for  the  pro- 
gram is  %&  million.  "If  a  million  students 
participate,  the  cost  is  $2.50  per  student," 
says  Ivey.  "With  the  Nation  spending  an 
average  of  $366  per  pupil  per  year  for  educa- 
tion, such  an  addition  is  very  small.  The 
need  for  this  kind  of  education  is  so  great, 
and  the  per-pupll  cost  so  small  in  large 
quantities,  that  there  is  a  fine  chance  of  the 
States'  taking  over.  There  Is  no  real  need 
for  turning  to  the  Federal  Govemment.- 
MPATI  is  trying  to  work  Itself  out  of  a  Job. 


BERLIN   AND   THE   POSITION   OP 
PRESIDENT   EISENHOWER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  someone 
in  our  Department  of  State  has  made 
an  unintentional,  or  intentional,  error 
concerning  our  most  respected  soldier- 
statesman,  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

This  mistake  is  contained  in  a  State 
Department  publication  just  released. 
"Background  Berlin— 1961." 

The  passage  that  maligns  our  former 
President,  the  man  who  commanded 
the  allied  armies  which  saved  the  world 
from  being  crushed  by  the  unholy  jug- 


gernaut of  Nazi  Germany  in  World  War 
II,  reads  as  follows: 

The  Western  armies  could  have  captxired 
Berlin  or  at  least  Joined  in  capturing  it.  But 
the  supreme  allied  commander.  General 
Elsenhower,  believed  that  they  could  be  more 
usefully  employed  against  the  major  Ger- 
man forces  elsewhere.  As  a  result  the  So- 
viets captured  Berlin,  but  when  Germany 
surrendered,  the  Western  armies  held  much 
more,  and  the  Soviets  much  less,  than  the 
areas  assigned  to  them  by  the  Four  Power 
occupation  agreement  of  September  1944. 

The  key  words,  of  course,  are  "the  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander,  General 
Eisenhower,  believed  that  they — the 
Western  armies — could  be  more  usefully 
employed  against  the  major  German 
forces  elsewhere.  As  a  result  the  Soviets 
captured  3erlin." 

The  clearcut  Implication  of  these 
words  is  that  General  Eisenhower  was 
responsible  for  the  decision  to  let  the 
Russians  enter  Berlin  ahead  of  American 
forces. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth. 

It  is  difflcult  for  us  who  have  known 
and  worked  closely  with  General  Eisen- 
hower to  control  our  emotions  when  we 
read  such  an  outright  avoidance  of  the 
facts. 

What  makes  this  fabrication  seem 
deliberate? 

The  fact  is  that  publication  of  a  back- 
ground booklet  on  Berlin  is  not  a  new 
State  Department  project. 

"Background  Berlin— 1961"  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  revision  of  similar  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  State  Department 
during  the  previous  Republican  admin- 
istration, the  latest  being  promulgated 
in  October  1960  under  the  title  "Back- 
ground Berlin — City  Between  Two 
Worlds." 

In  many  respects  the  two  booklets  are 
quite  alike.  But  that  similarity  ends 
where  the  new  version  departs  from  the 
truth.  Previous  versions  contained  no 
such  statement — no  such  distortion  of 
the  truth— as  is  found  in  this  latest  edi- 
tion in  connection  with  President  Elsen- 
hower. 

I  have  in  my  possession  today  a  letter 
from  our  former  President  refuting  this 
attempted  revision  of  our  history.  I  in- 
clude that  letter,  at  this  point,  since 
General  Eisenhower  subsequently  made 
the  same  statements  at  a  meeting  with 
some  Members  of  Congress  last  Mon- 
day.   The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Septembeb  2,  1961. 

With  the  exception  of  this  first  paragraph, 
this  is  an  Identical  letter  to  one  I  yesterday 
sent  Karl  Mundt  on  the  same  subject. 

It  Is  manifestly  impractical  for  me  to  com- 
ment In  detail  upon  all  of  the  statements 
made  in  the  document  called  "Background 
Berlin.  1961."  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
document  is,  in  certain  of  its  statements,  in- 
accurate, and  in  others  seriously  misleading. 

The  basic  reason  underlying  the  beginning 
of  our  troubles  with  the  Soviets  about  Berlin 
is  found  In  the  fact  that  political  decUlons 
made  at  the  highest  levels,  long  before  the 
end  of  hostilities,  determined  the  postwar 
fate  of  that  city.  Zonal  occupational 
boundaries  were  so  fixed  within  Germany  as 
to  Include  Berlin  110  miles  Inside  the  Soviet 
zone  and  directed  that  the  quadripartite 
military  government  for  Germany  would  be 
exercised    from    that    city    as    the    capital. 


Recommendations  from  my  own  headquar- 
ters, made  prior  to  the  Yalta  meeting  of 
beads  of  government  In  January  1945,  sug- 
gested different  solutions,  but  for  reasons 
unknown  to  me  they  were  Ignored. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  In  calling  my 
attention  to  this  document. 

History  Is  most  cooperative  In  helping 
us  to  document  the  truth. 

Had  the  State  Department  but  re- 
ferred to  some  of  its  own  records  it 
would  have  found  overwhelming  evi- 
dence to  contradict  Its  unworthy  impli- 
cation. 

I  first  call  attention  to  a  speech  which 
General  Eisenhower  delivered  at  Olym- 
pia  Stadium  in  Detroit.  June  14,  1952. 

Referring  to  how  American  forces 
fought  their  way  to  the  Elbe  River  and 
then  stopped  some  75  miles  short  of  Ber- 
lin while  Soviet  troops  continued  on  and 
captured  the  German  capital.  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower had  this  to  say — and  I  quote 
directly: 

Our  political  bosses  had  already  told  us 
that  the  line  we  must  occupy  was  200  miles 
to  the  west.  After  we  had  captured  the  line 
of  Elbe  and  captured  Leipzig,  we  had  to  re- 
treat 150  miles  from  there  to  get  back  to 
where  our  bosses  had  already  told  us  we 
must  go. 

What  part  did  General  Elsenhower 
play  In  the  political  decision  to  let  the 
Russians  capture  Berlin?  This,  too,  was 
answered  In  the  Detroit  speech  when  Mr. 
Eisenhower  told  his  audience: 

Why  did  I  agree  to  the  political  decisions 
of  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam?  WeU,  some 
of  you  men  out  there  were  second  lieuten- 
ants.    Did  they  ask  you? 

Tba  political  leaders  and  statesmen  of  our 
country,  in  our  Federal  Government,  did  not 
ask  soldiers  to  participate  In  political  de- 
cisions, and  they  should  not  do  so.  But 
more  than  that,  at  two  of  these  conferences 
I  never  attended  for  a  single  minute.  I 
knew  nothing  about  them  until  later,  when 
I  read  about  them  in  the  papers,  exactly  as 
you  did.  I  did  go  to  Potsdam  and  there, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  made  two  recom- 
mendations, both  of  which  were  disregarded. 
The  first  was  that  we  not  divide  Germany 
into  pieces,  and  the  second  was  that  we  do 
not  invite  or  beg  Russia  to  get  into  the 
Japanese  war. 

The  New  York  Times  of  June  18.  1961. 
provides  additional  dociimentatlon  that 
it  was  a  political — rather  than  a  mili- 
tary— decision  that  resulted  in  Soviet 
forces  being  the  first  to  march  into  Ber- 
lin. 

Under  a  Washington  dateline,  an  arti- 
cle by  New  York  Times  columnist  Arthur 
Krock,  entitled  "Berlin  Enigma,"  de- 
clares in  part : 

Finally,  there  Is  an  answer  in  the  record 
to  critics  who  contend  tliat  the  Americans 
could  have  captxired  Berlin  and  should  have 
been  permitted  to  do  so.  The  supreme 
allied  comander.  Gen.  Ehfvlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
supplied  this  as  follows : 

"Although  It  was  not  allowed  to  Influence 
the  military  decision,  the  political  heads  of 
our  Government  had  already  agreed  that  oxir 
line  of  occupation  would  be  way  back,  start- 
ing at  the  north,  at  Denmark,  with  Llnz  on 
the  south." 

Continuing,  the  article  states: 

The  American  forces  had  to  retreat  125 
miles  to  get  into  the  zone  already  decided 
by  the  European  Advisory  Commission,  ap- 
proved by  our  leaders  at  Yalta, 
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There  will,  of  course,  be  those  who  feel 
that  General  Elsenhower  should  have 
tried  again  and  again  and  again  to  con- 
vince our  political  leaders  of  the  folly  of 
their  decisions  regarding  postwar  Ger- 
many. 

Again,  the  record  shows  that  General 
Eisenhower  did  all  a  soldier  possibly 
could  do  in  an  effort  to  dissuade  our 
politicians  from  the  course  they  had  de- 
cided on. 

Shedding  light  on  these  developments 
is  a  recent  interview  which  President 
Eisenhower  granted  to  Henry  R.  Luce, 
editor  In  chief  of  Life  magazine.  An 
account  of  this  interview,  carried  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  September 
7,  brings  out  these  facts: 

In  1944.  the  European  Advisory  Commis- 
sion waa  working  out  a  plan  for  allied  oc- 
cupation zones  in  Germany.  Although 
Eisenhower's  reaponsibllitles  were  military 
instead  of  political,  the  scheme  shaping  up 
dlsturl>ed  him.  In  the  light  of  Soviet  in- 
transigence he  saw  the  potentiality  of 
trouble. 

Elsenhower  flew  to  Washington  where  he 
found  President  Roosevelt  in  bed  with  In- 
fluenza. 

"This  U  my  pet,"  he  told  the  President. 
"Let's  not  have  sep«u-ate  occupation  zones 
in  Germany.  Instead,  let's  have  Joint  alMed 
administration  of  the  whole  country." 

"Impoastble,"  Roosevelt  replied.  "I'm  al- 
ready committed." 

Elsenhower  then  urged  that,  if  it  was 
politically  necesaory  to  allow  the  Soviets  a 
separate  zone.  It  would  at  least  be  advisable 
to  establish  Joint  Western  control  of  the  re- 
mainder of  Germany.  Roosevelt  again  re- 
fused. 

Again  in  1945,  when  Churchill  and  Roose- 
velt were  en  route  to  the  Yalta  Conference, 
Eisenhower  sent  his  chief  of  staff.  Gen. 
Walter  Bedell  Smith,  to  Intercept  them  at 
Malts  and  urge  that  the  Soviet  zone  be 
restricted  and  that  Soviet  promises  should 
not  be  fully  trusted. 

As  he  later  wrote  In  his  book,  "Crusade 
In  Europe,"  Elsenhower  "felt  that  the  West- 
em  Allies  could  probably  have  secured  an 
agreement  to  occupy  more  of  Germany  than 
we  actually  did.  I  t>elleve  that  If  our  polit- 
ical heads  had  been  as  convinced  as  we  were 
at  SHAEF  of  the  certainty  of  early  victory  In 
the  West  they  wotUd  have  insisted,  at  Yalta, 
upon  the  line  oT  the  Elbe  as  the  natural 
geographic  line  dividing  the  eastern  and 
western  occupation  areas." 

Mr.  Eisenhower  gave  us  a  summary 
explanation  of  the  steps  leading  up  to 
Berlin's  postwar  isolation,  at  a  press 
conference  on  December  10.  1958.  The 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  that  date 
carried  this  account  on  that  meeting 
with  newsmen: 

Postwar  division  of  Germany  that  Isolated 
West  Berlin  in  the  Conununist  zone  was  a 
political  decision  and  not  his  Idea,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  said  today. 

The  President  said  he  had  urged  that  the 
line  between  Communist-occupied  Germany 
and  the  western  zone  should  be  set  farther 
east — In  the  Thurlngla  area,  closer  to  Poland 
and  Just  north  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  Elsenhower,  then  commander  In  chief 
of  the  Allied  Forces  in  Europe,  said  he  recom- 
mended the  line  because  he  thought  his 
forces  coiild  get  there  before  the  Russians. 

But  shortly  after  the  hostilities  ceased,  he 
recalled,  in  view  of  the  poliUcal  decision 
taken  at  Yalta  by  Churchill.  Roosevelt,  and 
Stalin,  "I  had  to  retreat  126  miles." 

■nxe  President  opened  his  flrst  press  con- 
ference in  more  than  a  month  with  a  review 


of  the  events  that  brought  about  the  divi- 
sion of  Berlin.  These  events,  he  said,  had 
given  the  West  the  right  and  duty  of  pre- 
serving the  peaceful  and  free  existence  of 
West  Berlin. 

The  European  Advisory  Commission,  com- 
posed of  British,  Russian,  and  American  rep- 
resentatives, flrst  planned  the  division  of 
Germany  in  1944  in  London.  Their  plans 
were  confirmed  by  British  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  United  States  President  Roosevelt, 
and  Soviet  Premier  Stalin  in  their  late-Jan- 
uary-early-February meeting  in  Yalta. 

The  following  July  and  August  at  Potsdam, 
British  Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee,  Presi- 
dent Triunan,  and  Stalin  agreed  in  more 
specific  detaU  about  the  division  of  Germany 
and  how  Berlin  should  be  divided  and 
governed. 

The  technique  employed  by  the  State 
Department  in  this  brazen  effort  to  dis- 
credit our  former  Chief  Executive  recalls 
to  mind  the  tactics  employed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  during  the  heat  of  the  1952 
political  campaign. 

Most  of  us.  I  think,  remember  how  Mr. 
Truman  tried  at  the  time  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  General  Elsenhower  had  been 
given  responsibility  for  arranging  Ameri- 
can access  to  Berlin,  and  therefore  that 
he  was  partially  to  blame  for  the  Berlin 
blockade. 

This  political  quackery  was  quickly  ex- 
ploded by  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  who  ex- 
plained that  arranging  access  routes  Into 
Berlin  had  been  his  responsibility  and 
that  the  assignment  was  handed  down, 
not  by  General  Eisenhower,  but  imder 
terms  of  a  London  agreement  between 
American,  British,  French,  and  Russian 
representatives. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  Oc- 
tober 5.  1952.  carried  this  United  Press 
account  of  how  General  Clay  set  the 
record  straight: 

A  conference  of  American,  British,  French, 
and  Russian  officials.  Including  the  UJS. 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  had  been  held 
in  London  to  arrange  for  the  occupation  of 
Germany,  he  (General  Clay)  said.  There 
was  no  mention  of  routes  to  be  iised  to 
enter  Berlin,  which  was  surrounded  by 
Soviet-held  territory.  In  the  agreement 
finally  reached.  Clay  said. 

"But  the  agreement  implied  complete,  un- 
Umited  access  to  Berlin  by  aU  four  govern- 
ments," he  added. 

Clay  said  he  negotiated  with  the  Russians 
and  received  an  oral  agreement  providing 
for  one  highway  and  one  raU  line  to  be  used 
by  U.S.  troops.  He  said  he  did  not  want 
anything  in  writing  because  he  believed  then, 
and  beUeves  now,  that  the  United  States 
had  the  right  to  use  any  road  it  chose. 

"I  had  the  responsibility  for  arranging 
access  to  Berlin,"  he  added,  "but  not  under 
instructions  from  Elsenhower  from  the 
President,  but  under  the  terms  of  the  Lon- 
don agreement.  Elsenhower  never  made  any 
arrangements.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  entry. 
My  job  was  to  make  the  arrangements." 

Briefly,  let  us  recapitulate  how  the 
Democratic  administrations  of  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt  and  Truman  involved  us 
in  situations  leading  up  to  the  present 
crisis  in  Berlin — a  crisis  which  the  Stale 
Department  now  would  like  to  attribute 
to  the  General  who  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  single  individual  helped  to  win 
the  war. 

At  Yalta  and  Potsdam.  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  agreed  flrst  on 
the  broad  principle  and  then  on  the  spe- 
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cific  details  of  how  Germany  and  Berlin 
would  be  divided  and  governed. 

General  Eisenhower  warned  both 
PresidentB  against  these  decisions,  but 
his  advice  went  unheeded. 

A  month  or  two  before  the  war  ended 
in  Europe.  U.S.  Ambassador  John  G. 
Winant.  acting  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Truman, 
negotiated  the  agreement  that  left  Berlin 
in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany. 

When  the  agreement  was  brought  to 
General  Eisenhower,  he  protested  vehe- 
mently against  the  isolation  of  Berlin. 
Mr.  Truman's  representative.  Ambassa- 
dor Winant,  refused  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion with  the  Russians. 

When  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  took  over 
execution  of  the  agreement,  his  hands 
were  tied  by  this  stupid  political  deal. 

In  truth,  then,  we  have  Democratic 
politicians — not  General  Eisenhower — to 
thank  for,  first  the  fact  that  Berlin  was 
left  deep  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany, 
and  second,  the  fact  that  our  access 
routes  to  that  important  city  were  not 
confirmed  in  writing. 

In  view  of  what  we  know — in  view  of 
what  the  record  clearly  shows — it  seems 
incredible  that  the  State  Department 
should  attempt  to  make  President  Eisen- 
hower the  scapegoat  for  its  own  in- 
eptitude. 

Even  though  there  are  officials  in  that 
agency  noted  for  their  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land" thinking,  I  must  confess  that  this 
goes  far  beyond  the  realm  of  what  I 
thought  them  capable  of  doing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  line 
taken  by  "Background  Berlin— 1961" 
with  regard  to  who  was  responsible  for 
allowing  the  Russians  to  capture  Berlin, 
is  in  a  vein  similar  to  past  statements  by 
the  present  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Chester  Bowles. 

This  attempt  to  blame  unjustly  and 
falsely  our  former  President  is  a  matter 
that  all  Americans  resent. 

It  is  an  action  that  demands  no  less 
than  these  immediate  remedial  meas- 
ures: 

The  State  Department  should  publicly 
identify  and  then  reprimand  the  official 
or  officials  directly  responsible  for  the 
reprehensible  statement  referred  to  pre- 
viously. 

The  administration  should  destroy  all 
copies  of  "Background  Berlin — 1961" 
still  in  its  possession,  and  immediately 
issue  a  revision  to  correct  the  wrong  that 
has  been  done  to  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious leaders  of  our  age. 

President  Eisenhower  is  a  man  who 
has  given  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
country. 

He  lives  now  in  well-earned  retire- 
ment on  his  farm  in  Gettysburg. 

Because  he  has  expressed  a  desire  to 
live  that  retirement  quietly  and  away 
from  the  din  of  political  strife,  he  has 
apparently  been  singled  out  as  a  sitting 
target  by  certain  elements  of  this  admin- 
istration. 

Had  this  slander  been  committed 
against  any  less  a  person  than  President 
Eisenhower  it  would  be  no  less  repre- 
hensible. 

But  because  there  is  Involved  here  one 
of  the  great  generals — one  of  the  most 
beloved  Presidents — in  our  history,  it 
must  seem  to  Americans  and  foreigners 
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alike  that  we  have  a  strsmge  way — a 
strange  way,  indeed — of  bestowing  honor 
and  recognition  on  a  national  hero. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  pwint  a  copy  of  General  Eisenhow- 
er's press  conference  of  September  11. 
1961  and  a  copy  of  General  Eisenhow- 
er's statement  on  Berlin  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  on  June  14,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

June  16,  19521 

Eisenhower's  Address  in  Oltmpia  Stadium 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  asked, 
and  this,  strangely  enough,  often  from  wom- 
en:  "General,  why  didn't  you  take  Berlin?" 

Now,  this  question  has  occurred  often 
enough  that  I  think  It  Is  worthy  of  taking 
a  couple  minutes  of  your  time  to  explain. 
When  we  made  up  our  final  battle  plan,  our 
forces  lay  300  miles  from  Berlin,  and  between 
MB  and  Berlin  was  the  Elbe  River.  The  Rus- 
sians, on  the  eastward  of  Berlin,  were  30 
miles,  almost  In  Its  outskirts,  and  the  last 
obstacle  had  been  crossed.  We  were  ad- 
vancing toward  those  Russians  as  they  were 
to  advance  toward  us.  To  avoid  unneces- 
sary battles,  I  selected  the  line,  thinking  the 
Russians  should  be  there  long  before  I 
would.    That  line  was  the  Elbe  River. 

There  are  many  men  In  this  audience  that 
8topp>ed  on  the  Elbe  and  on  the  mountains 
to  the  south.  That  was  so  we  could  organ- 
ize and  control  that  battle.  But.  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  at  that  moment  when  we  could 
have  marched  on  by  great  heroic  efforts, 
there  were  two  other  Jobs  to  accomplish  and 
one  of  them  was  to  keep  the  Russians  out  of 
Denmark;  to  push  forward  with  our  left  and 
to  keep  that  gallant  little  country  from  be- 
ing overrun  by  a  second  group  of  dictators, 
which  we  did. 

Now.  at  that  moment.  Berlin  was  a  de- 
stroyed city.  What  was  the  big  point  In  at- 
tempting to  capture  It,  particularly  as  our 
political  bosses  liad  already  told  us  that  the 
line  we  must  occupy  was  200  miles  to  the 
west.  After  we  had  captured  the  line  of 
Elbe  and  captured  Leipzig,  we  had  to  re- 
treat 160  miles  from  there  to  get  back  from 
where  our  bosses  had  already  told  us  we 
mvist  go. 

And,  finally,  is  the  question  I  want  an- 
swered before  I  ever  again  mention  this  sub- 
ject. Marshal  Zukhov,  a  slightly  different 
type  of  Russian,  told  me  that  he  used  22 
divisions,  2,500  guns  and  suffered  about  10,000 
casualties  taking  this  historic  city  of  Berlin. 
Not  one  of  these  brave  men  of  1952  have  yet 
offered  to  go  out  and  pick  out  the  10,000 
American  mothers  whose  sons  should  have 
made  the  sacrifice  to  capture  a  worthless 
objective. 

And,  then,  I  have  been  asked  an  even  more 
foolish  question  than  that,  "Why  did  I  agree 
to  the  political  decisions  of  Tehran,  Yalta, 
and  Potsdam?"  Well,  some  of  you  men  out 
there  were  second  lieutenants.  Did  they  ask 
you? 

The  political  leaders  and  statesmen  of  our 
country.  In  our  Federal  Government,  do  not 
ask  soldiers  to  participate  in  political  de- 
cisions, and  they  should  not  do  so.  But 
more  than  that,  at  two  of  those  conferences 
I  never  attended  for  a  single  minute.  I 
knew  nothing  about  them  until  later,  when 
I  read  about  them  in  the  papers,  exactly  as 
you  did.  I  did  go  to  Potsdam  and  there, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  made  two  recom- 
mendations, both  of  which  were  disregarded. 
The  first  was  that  we  not  divide  Germany 
Into  pieces,  and  the  second  was  that  we  do 
not  invite  or  beg  Russia  to  get  into  the 
Japanese  war. 

Dktroit,  liCiCH.,  June  14.  1952. 


Generai.   Eisenhower's    Press    Contxrence, 

Getttsbitrg  Hotel,  Septeicbes   11,  1961 

General  Elsenhower  first  explained  that  the 
Congressmen  present  had  graciously  relin- 
quished 10  minutes  of  their  time  allotted 
tor  questions.  The  Congressmen  would 
therefore  have  20  minutes  for  questions,  the 
press  10  minutes. 

Question  regarding  Department  of  State 
bulletin  "Berlin — 1961."  This  statement  rel- 
ative to  World  War  II  appeared,  and  I  quote. 
"The  western  armies  could  have  captured 
Berlin  or  at  least  Joined  In  capturing  it, 
but  the  supreme  allied  command  under  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  believed  they  could  be  more 
usefully  employed  In  a  major  offensive  else- 
where." The  Impression  left  In  reading  the 
article  is  that  the  decision  made  then  is  a 
primary  cause  of  the  troubles  there  now.  .  I 
wonder  if  you  would  care  to  conunent  on 
this. 

General  Eisenhower.  I  have  read  short  ex- 
tracts from  this  report.  The  Secretary  of 
State  called  me  up  this  morning  to  say  there 
is  a  misapprehension — that  his  Department 
never  meant  this  language  to  be  critical  but 
wanted  it  to  be  completely  historical.  But 
the  problem — he  mentioned  this — Is  that 
when  you  try  to  compress  5  years  of  activity, 
or  5  months  of  activity,  into  a  single  para- 
graph, you  probably  give  birth  to  some,  if 
not  Inaccuracies,  at  least  misinterpretations 
or  misunderstandings.  Now,  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  they  meant  to  ques- 
tion nothing  that  was  then  done.  But 
without  attempting  to  auiswer  any  of  the 
specific  statements,  because  I  don't  know 
what  all  of  them  are.  a  short  background 
might  be  useful  to  clarify  this  thing. 

There  was  In  London — most  of  the  news- 
paper people  in  this  room  have  heard  me  tell 
this  story  several  times — all  during  1944  the 
European  Advisory  Council.  This  was  made 
up  of  representatives  from  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Soviets.  It  sat  in  London  to 
do  a  lot  of  coordinating,  but  what  we  were 
interested  in  was  that  It  developed  the  plan 
for  dividing  up  Germany  after  it  was  cap- 
tured. Now,  this  Council  agreed  upon  cer- 
tain boundaries  as  a  political  decision.  These 
were  approved  by  the  heads  of  government, 
and  they  became  the  occupied  areas.  As  I 
understood  It  at  that  time,  the  final  approval 
of  the  three  heads  of  government  was  given 
at  Yalta,  in  January  of  1945,  but  I  see  this 
docvunent — I  don't  question  lu  accxiracy;  it 
may  be  correct  In  this  regard — says  it  was  In 
September  of  1944  that  this  approval  was 
given  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Churchill,  and 
the  Generalissimo. 

In  any  event,  I  sent  my  chief  of  staff  to 
Malta,  when  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
met  there  preliminary  to  going  to  Yalta,  to 
say  that  we  did  not  believe  there  should  be  a 
division.  We  felt  that  there  should  be  a 
single  Germany  administered  by  four  repre- 
sentatives, and  here  I  should  explain  the 
fourth  representative.  France  was  not  origi- 
nally given  any  sector  or  any  part  In  the 
government.  Britain  and  the  United  States 
felt  that  they  should  have  representation, 
but  the  only  way  we  could  bring  that  about 
was  to  take  it  out  of  our  own  sectors,  not 
out  of  the  Russians.  They  wouldn't  give  any 
area;  they  didn't  care  whether  France  was 
in  it  or  not. 

Now,  since  the  "powers  that  be"  said  there 
had  to  be  four  sectors,  and  the  boundaries 
for  the  sectors  In  such  a  way  that  they 
started  from  in  Lubeck  in  the  north,  Eisen- 
ach in  the  middle,  and  then  all  the  way 
down  toward  Linz,  it  was  obvious  that  any 
area  we  capttired  thereafter  we  were  going 
to  have  to  evacuate.  That  was  the  situation 
we  faced. 

The  area  was  so  laid  out  that  Berlin  was 
110  miles  inside  the  Soviet  zone.  So  the 
next  suggestion  was  made.  Remember — get 
this  straight — we  were  then  soldiers;  we  were 
Just  making  suggestions;  we  were  not  polit- 


Icoe  trying  to  make  decisions,  that  was  not 
our  province.  But  we  as  well  as  some  of  the 
polltlcoa  had  had  experience  with  these  So- 
viets and  knew  how  difficult  they  were  to  get 
along  with.  So  now  we  suggested  the  build- 
ing of  a  cantonment  type  of  capital.  This 
wasn't  accepted  either.  But  we  thought  that 
if  we  could  put  this  cantonment  at  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  British.  American,  and  Russian 
zones  we  would  have  less  trouble.  At  that 
time,  anyway,  Berlin  was  a  pit  of  rubble. 
But  with  the  capital  established  there,  peo- 
ple moved  back.  Construction  went  up.  and 
It  became  again  a  great  city. 

Now,  that  was  the  situation  that  existed 
politically  when  we  planned  our  last  at- 
tack. The  Allied  forces  were  on  the  Rhine. 
250  to  300  miles  from  Berlin,  with  that  city 
lying  beyond  the  Elbe,  which  is  no  mean 
military  obstacle.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
last  Russian  attack,  had  brought  the  Rus- 
sians within  30  miles  of  Berlin.  Already 
they  had  bridgeheads  west  of  the  Oder — 
this  is,  they  were  ready  to  move  against 
Berlin  whenever  they  wanted  to,  with  no 
obstacle  between.  My  Job  was  to  destroy 
the  German  forces  on  my  front  and  then 
to  gain  as  much  of  the  ground  as  had  not 
been  given  away  by  political  decision.  The 
remaining  ground  was  in  Austria  on  the 
right,  and  on  the  left  to  make  sure  the  Rus- 
sians did  not  get  into  Denmark.  They  did 
get  into  the  Island  of  Bornholm.  and  later, 
It  was  difficult  to  get  them  out. 

So  as  soon  as  we  got  the  Leipzig,  which 
was  150  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  limit- 
ing line  for  occupation,  I  shot  Patton  and 
Devers  down  as  far  as  Llnz  and  possibly  a 
little  further.  We  made  sure  that  the  So- 
viets could  never  go  further. 

Now,  it  is  easy  enough  to  say  we  could 
have  participated  in  the  Berlin  reduction. 
But  remember,  we  had  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  completed  In  midwinter.  The  first 
crossing  of  the  Rhine  was  the  7th  of  March 
at  Remagen,  where  we  captured  the  bridge. 
On  the  23d  Patton  made  a  surprise  cross- 
ing further  up  the  river,  and  down  on  the 
left  we  were  planning  a  power  crossing  by 
Montgomery,  helped  by  the  American  9th 
Army,  on  the  24th. 

This  was  less  than  6  weeks  from  the  date 
when  the  war  ended.  How  we  could  have 
gotten  all  this  equipment  up  to  cross  the 
Elbe  and  made  sure  that  we  could  have 
gone  on  and  taken  Berlin  is  a  little  beyond 
me,  because  much  as  we  wanted  to  go  faster, 
the  conditions  on  Montgomery's  flanks  were 
such  that  he  could  not  make  his  attack 
earlier  than  the  24th.  He  had  floods  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  to  contend  with. 

So  to  say  that  any  military  decision,  no 
matter  what  it  was  then,  would  have  saved 
the  present  difficulty  with  Berlin,  Is  Just — 
well,  history  is  being  written  by  someone 
who  Just  doesn't  know  what  took  place. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  It. 

General  Elsenhower  then  reminded  his 
questioners  that  they  were  supposed  to 
identify  themselves  before  each  question. 

Tom    (Congressional     Quarterly). 

At  least  one  of  the  members  that  you  had 
with  you  today  is  a  member  of  the  John 
Birch  Society.  Will  you  give  us  your  opin- 
ion of  the  John  Birch  Society? 

General  Eisenhower.  No;  and  I  don't 
think  that  is  a   proper  question. 

Mr.  President,  going  back  to  your  answer 
a  moment  ago  In  connection  with  the  Ber- 
lin situation,  if  I  recall  correctly  there  was 
a  military  decision  to  mount  an  airborne 
assault  on  Lubeck  to  deny  to  the  Russians 
the  control  of  the  Kiel  Peninsula.  Am  I 
correct,  sir,  in  thinking  that  there  was  also 
a  military  plan  made  by  you  or  your  staff 
about  an  airborne  assault  on  Berlin,  but 
that  plan  was  countermanded  at  a  higher 
or  political   level? 

General  Eisenhower.  No,  I  think  there 
was  no  plan  for  attacking  Berlin.  Rldg- 
way    had    the   XVin   Corps;    Rldgway    was 
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turned  over  to  Bfontgomery  to  make  sure 
that  we  had  the  northern  flank  secured  and 
Denmark  safe,  but  I  don't  think  we  ever 
planned  any  airborne  attack,  and  had  It 
been  done  I  would  have  had  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  President.  ooDtlnuLng  this  same  line 
of  thinking,  your  administration  was  criti- 
cized for  brlnksmanshlp  on  occasion.  We 
have  continued  In  the  current  administra- 
tion to  have  repetitive  crises.  With  hind- 
sight better  than  foresight,  would  you  care 
to  comment  on  whether  or  not  this  is  the 
best  way  to  prevent  communism? 

General  Eisenhower.  Well,  you  know  that 
people  like  to  pin  lat>els  on  an  idea,  presuma- 
bly they  mean  aomethlng.  Take  this  label 
of  "brinJumanshlp."  Now,  we  say  today  we 
are  going  to  be  firm,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
get  into  war.  That  is  all  brlnksmanship  is. 
You  are  Just  saying  you  will  not  be  shoved 
around.  I  say  that  is  the  only  «ay  that 
you  can  be  best  guaranteed  against  getting 
into  war — to  be  sure  that  the  other  fellow 
knows  every  minute  that  you  are  ready  to 
go  to  war  if  he  damages  your  vital  interests 
or  is  contemptuous  of  your  rights  and  con- 
victions when  you  know  you  are  working  un- 
der moral  law  and  principles.  Well,  that 
is  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  save 
peace. 

Now,  I  don't  know  just  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Washington  today.  But  I  say  this: 
As  long  as  we  are  dealing  in  an  atmosphere 
of  crisis,  whatever  is  planned  and  programed 
by  our  President,  we  have  got  to  support, 
because  that  is  the  only  way  the  United 
States  can  l>e  unified.  He  is  the  constitu- 
tional spokesman  for  the  United  States  in 
foreign  affairs;  when  we  are  into  this  kind 
of  thing  we  have  got  to  stand  right  with 
him.  This  does  not  mean  that  when  we  look 
at  things  In  the  past,  whether  a  week, 
months,  5  years  or  20  years  ago.  we  must 
be  silent.  After  all,  we  are  people  of  Intel- 
ligence and  we  can  comment  as  we  please. 

But  when  it  comes  to  policies,  I  say  you 
have  to  be  firm,  but  you  ought  to  tw  con- 
ciliatory, you  ou^t  never  to  be  truculent, 
but  you  Just  ought  to  say  "we  cannot  be 
pushed  around."  We  have  got  the  strength 
to  make  svire  that  we  will  not  be.  But  we 
should  always  be  conciliatory.  We  should 
not  get  up  and  make  nasty  speeches  Just 
like  Khrushchev  does.  We  are  not  going  to 
be  nasty.  I  think  it  is  better  just  to  say 
"No"  and  then  go  on  about  your  business. 
And  don't  say  "No"  every  day.  Just  say  it 
and  let  them  know  you  mean  it. 

Bill  Scranton  (Pennsylvania).  Mr. 
President,  in  view  of  the  present  state  of 
world  tension,  do  you  think  this  is  a  good 
time  to  start  negotiating  about  Berlin  and 
if  so.  what  is  negotiable? 

General  Eisenhower.  Well,  I  don't  know 
what  top  people  are  talking  about  negotia- 
tion at  this  moment.  8o  far  as  I  know.  Mr. 
Adenauer  and  West  Germany  have  always 
been  firm  in  their  contention  that  the  prob- 
lem of  Berlin  could  not  be  met  except  in 
the  context  of  uniting  Germany.  And  as 
for  the  Ailles.  I  think  that  Britain,  ourselves, 
and  France  took  that  same  attitude  all  the 
time  I  was  in  the  White  House.  If  we  are 
committed  to  preserving  the  status  quo, 
then  I  think  we  are  getting  a  little  bit  ab- 
surd. If  we  are  talking  about  giving  some- 
thing away:  because  the  status  quo  repre- 
sents not  only  our  rights  but  the  principle 
of  freedom  as  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
dictatorship.  Communist  domination  is  the 
lAue  at  stake.  So  I  don't  think  there  Is 
anything  particularly  to  negotiate. 

Brad  Morse  (Massachusetts).  Three  years 
ago,  Mr.  President,  we  experienced  a  crisis 
In  Berlin  apparently  much  like  the  one  we 
confront  today.  Under  your  leadership,  the 
situation  was  recnlved  without  the  sacrifice 
of  American  rights  or  the  rights  of  the 
Western  Allies,  without  a  cold  war  moblllaa- 
tlon   (»■   a   drastla   budgetary    Increase.     In 


what  respects.  Mr.  President,  do  you  regard 

the  current  situation  as  being  more  compli- 
cated than  the  1958  situation? 

General  Eisenhower.  Of  course,  here  Is  an 
answer  that  is  very  difficult  to  give  off  the 
top  of  your  head  because  the  only  informa- 
tion I  have  Is  that  given  normally  In  the 
newspapers.  The  only  difference  that  I  know 
of  Is  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  seems  to  be  talk- 
ing more  loudly  and  more  often  and  more 
bitterly,  and  he  just  keeps  talking.  I  tried 
to  say  during  all  the  years  since  this  war  was 
over,  and  long  before  It  was  started,  that 
in  all  of  this  business  of  taking  care  of  yoxir 
own  security.  It  Is  essential  to  develop  your 
own  defense  plans  to  keep  them  up  to  date, 
to  keep  them  vital,  vigorous  and  adequate, 
but  the  last  thing  you  must  do  Is  to  In- 
crease your  forces  every  time  there  is  new 
alarm  on  the  horizon  or  on  the  other  hand, 
to  reduce  them  when  there  seems  to  be  a 
quiet  spell  In  the  ofllng. 

Now,  through  our  history,  we  have  been 
too  complacent,  feeling  too  secure  behind 
our  two  oceans,  and  getting  In  trouble  as  a 
result.  I  think  that  If  we  would  ptirsue  a 
properly  thought  out  program  of  our  own, 
we  would  not  have  to  respond  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev every  time  he  yells  "yap"  or  "wow" 
or  anything  else.  That  Is  what  he  does.  I 
think  one  thing  he  Is  trying  to  do  Is  to  spilt 
us  away  from  our  allies.  Remember  this,  we 
are  bound  together  by  basic  principle,  but 
every  nation  sees  certain  of  the  results  in 
settling  a  particular  question  differently  than 
we  do.  Britain  couldn't  possibly,  with  Its 
background,  see  everything  the  way  we  do. 
Prance  would  be  different  from  both  of  us. 
In  particular  answers.  What  we  have  got  to 
say  is,  "talk  and  try  to  divide  all  you  want 
to.  we  are  together,  we  are  unified,  because 
we  are  supporting  humans  In  their  dignity 
and  their  rights  and  their  liberties."  That 
is  what  we  are  doing.  It  will  keep  our 
realization  of  those  values.  Then  I  think  his 
efforts  to  split  us  apart  will  be  doomed. 

(Cowles   publications)    Mr. 

President,  sir,  could  you- 


General  E^enhower.  Walt  a  minute;  one 
more  congressional  question. 

Dick   S.  (Pennsylvania).    On   the 

basis  of  your  experience,  what  do  you  think 
the  real  reasons  are  for  Khrushchev's  resum- 
ing atomic  tests? 

General  Eisenhower.  I  really  don't  know. 
As  I  say  again,  I  think  it  is  basically  some- 
thing to  try  to  spilt  us  apart.  Many  of  our 
scientists  believe  that  the  Soviets  have  been 
testing  all  this  time,  and  our  scientists  have 
been  very,  very  impatient.  I  don't  mind  tell- 
ing you  that  back  as  far  as  October,  I  thought 
It  was  time  that  we  ourselves — having  al- 
ready annoxinced  the  right  to  do  so — to  get 
ready  to  test  again.  But  when  I  made  this 
decision,  I  also  decided  that  as  long  as 
there  was  a  different  philosophy  coming  Into 
the  White  House  as  a  result  of  the  elec- 
tion— that  unfortunate  election — the  hands 
of  the  new  President  ought  to  be  freed,  so  I 
kept  my  mouth  shut. 

John  Rousselot  (California).  Realizing 
this  Is  probably  a  hard  question,  and  cer- 
tainly you  would  want  to  answer  It  within 
the  bounds  of  propriety,  would  you  favor 
U.S.  armed  intervention  in  Cuba  if  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  take  it  back  this  way,  or  help  In 
taking  It  back. 

General  Eisenhower.  I  don't  think  you 
could  answer  a  question  so  suppositious  as 
that.  If  Castro  tried  to  do  something  to  us 
that  I  thought  required  armed  intervention, 
of  course  I  would  say  sure,  no  matter  what 
the  result.  But  Jiut  to  move  In  without 
some  better  excuse  or  reason  than  Just  being 
unhappy  with  this  man  for  the  moment 
would  be  pretty  bad.  Because  we  are  com- 
mitted to  two  policies.  One  Is  to  keep  com- 
munism out  of  this  hemisphere.  The  other 
Is  nonintervention  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
every  single  American  State.     So  you  have 


to  apivoach  this  in  such  a  way  that  you  are 
not  Intervening  In  the  affairs  of  another 
state. 

Perm  Dominick  (Colorado) .  I  understand 
If  you,  from  yotir  knowledge  of  Russia  and 
international  communism,  would  expect 
probes  in  other  areas  of  the  world  at  this 
point  in  order  to  Increase,  or  offset,  or  divert 
attention,  from  Berlin. 

General  Eisenhower.  Well,  I  dont  know 
that  they  would  do  it  Just  for  that  purpose. 
I  would  say  that  they  will  bring  up  more; 
certainly  they  will,  in  my  opinion.  They 
did  In  Laos.  There  seems  now  to  be  a  sort 
of  quiescent  period  there.  I  don't  know 
jtist  exactly  why — maybe  they  have  gotten 
what  they  wanted — I  wouldn't  know.  But 
this  morning  the  newspapers  said  there  were 
new  threats  by  the  Soviets  against  Iran,  tell- 
ing the  Iranians  they  had  to  get  us  out. 
There  are  going  to  be  these  things  going  on 
all  over  the  world,  not  only  along  the  periph- 
ery of  the  Eurasian  land  mass,  but  also  In 
Africa.  South  America,  ever3rwhere. 

Bailet  (Cowles  publications).  Two 

questions,  not  related.  I  wonder  whether 
you  could  tell  us  first  how  much  contact 
and  of  what  kind  you  have  had  with  your 
successor,  and  secondly,  I  wonder  if  you 
could  ctMnment  on  reports  that  were  rather 
widely  printed  that  you  had  some  kind  of 
a  plan  of  action  for  Cuba  under  formation 
or  study  while  you  were  still  in  office. 

General  Eisenhower.  Well,  first  as  to  con- 
tacts, I  have  had  several  telephonic  or  other 
conversations,  of  a  briefing  character,  and 
under  his  direction  two  or  three  officers  have 
at  times  given  me  Information.  I  am  not 
used  as  a  consultant  or  as  an  adviser  nor  am 
I  part  of  the  administration  In  any  way,  of 
course. 

Now,  Cuba.  We  had  done  nothing  further 
in  Cuba  except — ^realizing  that  these  ref- 
ugees did  have  a  great  desire  to  go  back  to 
their  own  country  and  get  rid  of  Castro — 
to  help  refugees  organize  and  to  give  them 
some  weapons  with  which  to  train,  we  gave 
them  some  instructors  at  different  places. 
Beyond  that  we  could  not  go,  because  there 
was  no  recognized  leader  of  the  Cuban  dis- 
sidents. I  believe  that  a  man — what  is  his 
name — was  elected  by  the  other  Cuban 
leaders  in  March  of  1961.  We  had  no  oper- 
ational plan. 

Question.  Would  you  like  to  see  Mr.  Nixon 
run  again  In  1964? 

General  Eisenhower.  I  think  I  will  wait 
until  he  decides  that  before  making  myself 
heard. 

Question.  To  go  back  to  Cuba,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  your  administration  had 
not  made  any  positive  plans  al>out  the  Inva- 
sion, no  more  than  Just  training  some  of 
the  refugees? 

General  Eisenhower.  Absolutely  correct. 
Nothing  more.  In  March — I  was  going  to 
say  March  17  but  maybe  that  is  wrong — in 
March  of  1960  there  was  a  meeting  in  my 
office  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  go 
ahead  and  train  these  people  and  give  them 
some  equipment.  That  decision  was  made. 
Thereafter  I  set  up  a  little  group  that  was  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  whole  situation  and 
keep  me  Informed.  But  there  was  never  any 
operational  planning  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever. 

Edward  O'Brien  (St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat) .  In  earlier  questions  on  the  possibility 
of  negotiations  with  Khrushchev,  you  said. 
"So  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  to  ne- 
gotiate." Do  you  mean,  sir,  that  we  should 
not  participate  In  talks  or  go  In  there  to 
keep  our  position? 

General  Eisenhower.  Klaybe  I  didn't  make 
myself  as  clear  as  I  should  have.  I  said 
this.  If  we  mean  by  negotiate  making  con- 
cessions, I  don't  know  what  concession  there 
is  to  make  in  order  to  keep  the  status  quo. 
Now  If  they  give  us  something  that  we  need 
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and  want,  and  we  can  then  concede  some- 
thing that  Is  another  story.  I  always  be- 
lieve In  keeping  the  table  open  and  the 
chair  there.  If  these  governments  can  get 
together  and  talk  over  anything  that  will 
bring  us  one  step  toward  peace,  I  am  for  It 
more  than  most  of  the  people  of  this  world, 
I  think.  But  I  don't  want  to  say  negotiate, 
meaning  that  I  am  ready  to  give  away  some- 
thing in  order  to  keep  what  I  have  now.  As 
I  said,  I  think  we  are  In  Berlin  as  a  matter 
of  legal  and  moral  right. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  is  best  for 
the  Republicans  in  the  1962  elections;  what 
issues  do  you  think  are  best  for  the  Re- 
publicans; what  plans  do  you  have  to  help 
them? 

General  Eisenhower.  First  of  all  I  would 
say  that  assuming  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  defense  in  which  we  are  secure.  I  believe 
that  any  real  issue  is  almost  certain  to  be 
domestic.  Because  you  can't  make  an  issue 
between  parties — that  is,  a  political  issue — 
over  whether  or  not  you  should  have  16  di- 
visions or  14  divisions  or  560  planes  or  430. 
That  Just  doesn't  make  sense.  You  have  to 
agree  that  you  are  going  to  support  an  ade- 
quate defense  and  then  support  that  de- 
fense. Thereafter  I  would  say  the  finest 
Issue  I  can  think  of  Is — to  stop  spending  so 
blamed  much  money. 

(Lancaster,    Pa.)       As    a 

Pennsylvania  farmer,  are  you  in  favor  of 
giving  the  Russians  free  access  to  our  farm 
production  methods — teach  them  how  to 
grow  more? 

General  Eisenhower.  I  have  not  thought 
about  that  particularly.  I  did  support  such 
exchanges  between  farmers  and  farmers,  en- 
gineers and  engineers,  political  leaders  and 
political  leaders.  The  reason  is  this:  all  the 
people  in  the  world  want  peace.  There  is 
no  people  that  wants  war.  unless  a  few 
savage  tribes — any  literate  people  want  peace. 
The  only  thing  that  keeps  them  from  having 
It  is  goverrmients.  Therefore,  I  think  that 
what  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  get  peoples  to 
understanding  other  peoples  better,  and 
finally  they  will  make  the  governments  con- 
form. So  my  theory  would  be  to  exchange 
everything  you  can.  I  would  like  to  do  it 
In  such  nimibers  that  the  Soviets  can't  Just 
select  Indoctrinated  people  to  come  over 
here  who  want  to  destroy  us.  We  want 
people  who  want  peace  Just  as  much  as  we  do. 

Chuck  Von  Premd  (CBS  television).  I 
want  to  make  sure  I  have  correct  Just  what 
you  said  in  answer  to  an  earlier  question. 
You  said.  "We  must  keep  our  defenses  ade- 
quate, but  we  should  not  have  to  build  up 
every  crisis  that  appears  on  the  horizon." 
Does  that  indicate  that  you  don't  favor  some 
of  the  moves  that  President  Kennedy  is  tak- 
ing? 

General  Eisenhower.  No.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  think  this:  Apparently  this  admin- 
istration believes  that  our  defenses  will  be 
much  better  if  we  have  more  ground  forces 
and  some  other  things,  I  forget  what  all  they 
are.  But  if  this  Is  the  kind  of  thing  we  want 
to  carry  for  50  years  ahead,  then  I  would  have 
to  say,  we  carry  the  responsibility  and  we 
have  got  to  do  it — meaning  this  Congress 
and  this  administration.  But  I  do  say  that 
we  must  not  respond  to  every  manufactured, 
artlflclal  crisis  by  saying,  all  right,  we  will 
increase  our  expenditures  10  percent.  Finally 
you  get  to  the  point.  Indeed  you  can  get  to 
the  point,  where  weapons  don't  defend  you 
any  more.  When  you  have  gotten  all  the 
power  you  need,  there  is  no  point  piling  more 
on.  There  is  no  point  using  a  sledge  ham- 
mer to  drive  a  tack.  That  Is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  at  times.  I  think. 

NiEL  Pierce  (Congressional  Quarterly).  It 
has  been  reported  that  Pennsylvania  Repub- 
licans are  still  urging  you  to  run  for  the 
Senate  next  year.  Is  your  mind  closed  on 
this  question? 

General  Eisenhower.  I  suppose  I  should 
say,  "Well,  how  could  they  do  better?" 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GORE  AT 
THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UN- 
ION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  tMr. 
Gore],  the  president  of  the  American 
group  now  attending  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  at  Brussels,  Belgium, 
made  in  his  opening  address  at  the  con- 
ference one  of  the  most  statesmanlike 
speeches  ever  to  come  to  my  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  wise 
and  historic  statement  on  the  American 
position  and  his  caution  to  the  neutral- 
ist countries  in  regard  to  their  own  re- 
sF>onsibilities  in  these  troubled  times  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  Albert  Gore,  Presi- 
dent. American  Group  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  Brussels,  Belgium.  Septem- 
ber 1961 

We  meet  at  a  sobering  moment  in  history. 
Were  I  to  be  accorded  one  wish,  it  would 
be  that  I  might  in  the  next  10  minutes  con- 
vey to  this  distinguished  and  influential 
audience  the  essence  of  my  Nation;  the 
essence  of  what  we  stand  for. 

Were  I  granted  such  eloquence,  every  dele- 
gate would  pay  me  heed.  Every  delegate 
departing  this  hall  would  know  the  Amer- 
ican people  seek  for  others  what  they  cherish 
themselves — freedom,  and  liberty,  and  Justice 
for  all.  under  God. 

Three  times  in  my  generation  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  gone  to  war.  We  believed 
we  were  fighting  World  War  I  for  the  right 
of  self-determination  of  all  people — to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  We  believed 
we  were  fighting  World  War  II  to  stave  off 
world  domination  by  totalitarian  military 
dictatorships.  We  believed  we  fought  the 
Korean  war  to  resist  aggression  and  to  pre- 
serve the  sanctity  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Candor  compels  me  to  say  that  the  people 
of  my  country  are  disturbed  and  some  are 
becoming  disillusioned.  The  ideals  for 
which  they  fought  are  the  objects  of  in- 
creasing transgression.  Permit  me  to  review 
the  record  so  the  facts  may  be  clear.  Not 
one  of  the  wars  did  we  start. 

World  War  I  was  4  years  old  before  the 
United  States  became  involved.     World  War 

II  was  2  years  old  beforo  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  United  States  sent  troops  to 
Korea  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
United  Nations. 

After  World  War  I.  the  United  States  re- 
tired to  its  prewar  isolationism.  No  foreign 
territory  was  occupied.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  United  States  was  in  possession 
of  the  secret  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  had 
the  world's  most  powerful  military  aggregate 
in  being. 

We  disarmed.  We  reduced  our  Armed 
Forces  from  5  million  to  less  than  1  million; 
we  destroyed  our  military  aircraft;  we  dis- 
mantled our  ships;  we  sold  and  gave  away 
our  oversea  stocks  of  trucks  and  hardware 
and  food;  we  removed  our  troops  from  Europe 
and  Asia,  save  for  small  forces  of  occupation 
made  necessary  by  the  chaos  and  need  for 
reconstruction  in  Germany  and  Japan. 

We  offered  to  put  the  horrendous  power 
of  the  atom  under  international  control.  We 
entered  fullheartedly  into  the  United  Na- 
tions, sought  to  create  the  United  Nations 
forces  invisaged  by  the  Charter,  and  con- 
tributed vast  moneys  and  resources  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  oversea  relief,  and  to  the 
countries  and  peoples  rent  by  war. 

We  urged  and  pressured  our  allies  to  give 
freedom  to  colonial  areas.  Today  nearly 
half  the  membership  of  the  United  States 
and  of  this  Interparliamentary  Union  con- 


sists of  States  which,  with  a  minimum  of 
bloodshed,  gained  independence  from  former 
colonial  powers. 

We  offered  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
war  torn  Europe  without  regard  to  develop- 
ing schisms  between  East  and  West  and 
without  regard  to  friend  or  foe.  The  Mar- 
shall plan  was  the  result. 

We  assisted  Iran  to  remove  foreign  forces 
maintained  there  against  her  will.  We  an- 
swered the  plea  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to 
meet  the  theat  of  external  force. 

We  have  come  to  the  aid  of  newly  inde- 
pendent nations,  offering  them  food  and 
technical  assistance  and  capital  equipment. 

We  supported  with  funds  and  heart  crea- 
tion of  the  Bank,  the  Fund,  the  World  Health 
Organization,  and  a  dozen  other  specialized 
agencies. 

I  do  not  claim  that  we  have  done  these 
things  alone.  I  do  not  claim  we  have  done 
everything  well.  But  I  do  Insist  that  the 
men  and  women  of  my  country  have  sup- 
ported these  things  and  their  Government. 
They  have  supported  these  things  because 
they  believe  deeply:  That  all  men  regardless 
of  race,  or  creed,  or  color,  are  entitled  to  live 
free  under  governments  of  their  own  choice; 
that  ail  men  regardless  of  race  or  creed  or 
color  are  entitled  to  a  decent  standard  of 
living;  and  that  all  men  regardless  of  race 
or  creed  or  color  are  entitled  to  build  their 
own  destiny,  respectful  of  the  rights  of  others 
and  free  from  the  threat  of  war. 

These  are  the  things  for  which  America 
stands.  These  are  the  things  we  want  far 
ourselves.  These  are  the  things  we  hope 
others  will  seek  and  attain.  That  we  have 
not  attained  perfection  at  home,  or  In  our 
dealings  with  other  nCtions,  does  not  lessen 
our  ambitions  and  our  strivings. 

But  in  recent  weeks,  as  I  suggested  earlier, 
Americans  have  become  deeply  concerned 
that  some  leaders  do  not  seek  these  goals. 
Some,  we  fear,  think:  Power  speaks;  big 
bomb,  big  influence,  massive  terror;  self- 
determination  is  good  for  the  African,  but 
not  for  the  East  European;  words  are  more 
important  than  acts.  In  short,  moral  prin- 
ciple is  giving  way  to  the  political  expediency 
of  power. 

Though  one  hears  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency in  my  country  that  world  public 
opinion  is  meaningless.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  agree.  Every  delegate  should  ask  him- 
self whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  world 
opinion,  and.  if  so,  whether  it  Is  significant? 
Does  it  influence  people?  Or  is  it  only  power 
that  counts? 

Since  World  War  II,  the  American  people 
have  looked  to  the  United  Nations,  and  to 
meetings  such  as  this,  as  forums  to  bring 
world  public  opinion  to  bear  to  prevent  ag- 
gression and  oppression. 

If  world  opinion  is  to  have  real  meaning, 
it  must  be  as  a  consequence  of  the  actions 
of  forums  such  as  this,  or  meetings  of  neu- 
trals such  as  recently  convened  in  Belgrade. 

World  opinion — or  the  pronouncements  of 
neutrals — has  no  significance  unless  it  Im- 
pels governments  to  change  courses  of  ac- 
tion upon  which  they  have  embarked. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  concept  of 
neutrality;  or  "positive"  neutrality.  My  Na- 
tion passed  lU  last  Neutrality  Act  as  recent- 
ly as  1939.  And  for  150  years  prior  to  that 
time  we  had  sought  to  stay  free  from  what 
we  viewed  as  the  power  struggles  of  Western 
Europ>e. 

The  concept  of  neutrality  or  world  opin- 
ion, however,  is  meaningless  If  It  Is  nothing 
more  than  to  choose  a  course  midway  be- 
tween extremes.  Neutrality  Is  significant 
only  if  it  is  rooted  in  concepts  more  funda- 
mental than  impartiality,  and  more  funda- 
mental than  a  desire  always  to  be  on  dead 
center.  It  must  be  rooted  in  morality,  in 
concepts  of  the  importance  of  the  Individual, 
In  concepts  of  the  importance  of  religion,  in 
concepts  of  the  Importance  of  self-determi- 
nation.   In  short,  neutrality  and  world  opln- 
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ion  must  support  principles  enunciated  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  regardless  of 
military  power.  Power  cannot  be  a  substi- 
tute for  principle. 

Neutrals  must  be  more  than  principled  by- 
standers to  exert  Infiuence  on  the  almost  In- 
exorable drift  of  the  world  toward  war.  To 
be  neutral  does  not  mean  that  a  nation  may 
not,  from  time  to  time,  squarely  support 
principles  and  poeitlons  taken  by  parties  to 
disputes. 

Disarmament  must  be  something  more 
than  a  propaganda  phrase.  If  peace  Is  to 
mean  something  more  than  the  absence  of 
shooting. 

This  conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  might  become  more  significant  than 
any  conference  ever  held  in  our  50-year  his- 
tory. It  will  not  be  significant  if  we  depart 
Brussels  with  no  clear  idea  of  where  we  stand 
on  principles  and  If  we  are  unwilling  to  sup- 
port principles  with  acts. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  delegates  as- 
sembled here  will  not  hesitate  In  the  days 
ahead  to  support  freedom,  and  liberty,  and 
Justice  for  all,  and  to  let  the  world  ring  with 
their  declarations. 


NATHAN  STRAUS 


Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
distressed  to  learn  of  the  passing  on 
Wednesday  of  a  great  humanitarian  and 
a  dear  personal  friend.  Mr.  Nathan 
Straus,  of  New  York  City.  Many  of  my 
colleagues,  I  know,  share  this  feelinj  of 
loss. 

Apart  from  his  many  successful  jour- 
nalistic and  business  endeavors,  Nathan 
Straus  will  be  remembered  by  the  Nation 
he  loved  as  a  quiet  but  effective  cnisader 
for  better  housing,  for  better  communi- 
ties generally,  and  for  the  right  of  free 
thought.  I 

I  came  to  know  Mr.  Straus  when  I 
fii-st  came  to  Congress  in  1039.  At  that 
time  he  was  the  National  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator, when  national  public  hous- 
ing was  under  fire  and  quite  unpopular 
in  certain  areas.  I  was  interested  In 
public  housing  and  appreciative  of  the 
work  that  Nathan  Straus  was  doing.  So 
I  went  to  see  him  and  told  him  of  my 
support  and  backing,  and  I  tried  to  give 
him  such  encouragement  as  I  could. 
Prom  that  time  on  we  were  very  close 
personal  friends.  In  many  endeavors 
in  which  I  hare  been  connected,  po- 
litically and  otherwise,  he  has  been  ac- 
tive and  substantial  in  my  support. 

His  convictions  ran  so  deep  that  early 
in  his  career  he  resigned  from  the  as- 
sistant editorship  of  a  now-defunct  New 
York  newspaper  because  he  could  not 
stomach  its  isolationist  policies. 

Not  only  for  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  city  of  New  York  but  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Straus  rendered 
loyal  and  important  service.  He  advo- 
cated public  housing  when  there  was  very 
meager  support  for  It.  As  a  result,  in 
1937,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
named  him  as  Administrator  of  the  U.S. 
Housing  Authority,  and  Mr.  Straus  served 
with  distinction  in  that  position  until 
1942. 

In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Straus  pur- 
chased radio  station  WMCA  in  New  York 
City  and  pioneered  the  expression  of 
editorial  opinion  on  the  air.  Some  of 
the  editorials  which  he  wrote  and  de- 
livered over  that  station  are.  in  my  opin- 
ion, classic  products  of  his  wonderful 


mind.  I  recall  particularly  the  one  en- 
titled "It's  Socialism,"  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  inserting  in  the  Record  last 
March  3.  While  it  dealt  specifically  with 
a  plea  for  larger  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, through  it  flowed  the  basic  philos- 
ophy that  Nathan  Straus  held  through- 
out his  lifetime:  that  change  for  the 
better  never  comes  easily;  that  the 
forces  for  change  are  ever  and  strongly 
opposed  by  the  self-satisfied,  and  often 
unfair,  advocates  of  the  status  quo;  but 
that  ultimately,  change  for  the  better 
comes. 

As  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  yesterday  so  well  expressed  it: 

All  forms  of  pomposity  were  poison  to 
Nathan  Straus. 

He  was  small  in  stature  but  tall  in  his 
faith  and  purpose. 

One  of  the  dearest  p>ossessions  in  my 
office  is  a  beautifully  bound  family  Bible 
which  Nathan  Straus  once  presented  to 
me  on  behalf  of  the  Men's  Club  of  Tem- 
ple Israel  in  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

When  I  last  saw  Nathan  Straus  last 
spring,  he  was  about  to  leave  for  Europe 
on  a  mission  of  charity.  He  had  never 
forgotten  how  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands opened  their  hearts  and  their 
homes  to  thousands  of  Jewish  refugees 
from  Hitler's  Germany,  and  he  wanted 
to  do  something  to  show  his  personal 
gratitude.  So,  without  fanfare,  Mr. 
Strauf  had  asked  me  to  make  arrange- 
ments through  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Netherlands  whereby  an  institution 
benefiting  children  of  that  country  could 
be  established  to  which  he  could  con- 
tribute a  large  sum  of  money.  I  am 
advised  that  his  mission  was  successful. 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation  and 
the  world  have  lost  a  true  friend  of 
humanity.  Nathan  Straus  was  loyal  in 
his  service  to  his  city,  his  State,  and  his 
country,  and  equally  loyal  in  his  service 
to  mankind.    I  shall  miss  him. 


TRANSACTION  OP   ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Construction  of  Data  Acquisi- 
■noN  Faciutt  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
«n  the  construction  and  equipping  of  a  data 
acquisition  facility  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Report  on  Review  of  Selected  Phases  of 
Manpower    Requirements    for    Cleaning 
Activities,  Post  Office  Department 
A  letter  from   the  Assistant   Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of 
selected  phases  of  manpower  requirements 
for   cleaning  activities.   Post  Ofllce  Depart- 
ment, January  1961  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


Repeal  of  Obsolete  Laws  Relating  to  mw.t- 
tart  Bounty  Land  Warrants 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  obsolete  laws  relating 
to  military  bounty  land  warrants  and  to  pro- 
vide for  cancellation  of  recorded  warrants 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Cc«n- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITION 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Clifton  Mau- 
pin,  and  Mae-Merritt  Wilcox,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  favoring  an  investigation 
of  alleged  efforts  to  muzzle  the  military, 
and  certain  other  matters,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


ADDITIONAL  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  additional  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  proclaim  September  17  of  each  year  Gen- 
eral von  Steuben  Memorial  Day  for  the  ob- 
servance and  commemoration  of  the  birth  of 
Gen.  Friedrlch  Wilhelm  von  Steuben  (Rept. 
No.  1043); 

H.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
a  George  Washington  Carver  Conunemoratlv 
Conmilssion  (Rept.  No.  1044);  and 

H  J.  Res.  358.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  third  week  in  March  as 
"National  Poison  Prevention  Week."  In  order 
to  aid  in  bringing  to  the  American  people 
the  dangers  of  accidental  poisoning  (Rept. 
No.  1045). 

By  Mr.  DODD,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1895.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  791  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  extend  the 
application  of  chapter  37  of  title  18,  relat- 
ing to  espionage  and  censorship  (Rept.  No. 
1046); 

S.  1954.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  35  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
escape  or  attempted  escape  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquents (Rept.  No.  1047);  and 

HR.  5343.  An  act  to  amend  section  5021  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code  (Rept.  No.  1048) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  296.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hanna  Ghosn 
(Rept.  No.  1049); 

S.  1691.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  juvenile 
who  has  been  determined  delinquent  by  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  may  be 
committed  by  the  court  to  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  observation  and  study 
(Rept.  No.  1050); 

S.  1888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laura  Celanl 
(Rept.  No.  1051); 

S.  2096.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ding  Lam 
Tarn  and  Ding  Yun  Tam  (Rept.  No.  1052); 

H.R.  1333.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  N. 
Derlnger.  Inc.  (Rept.  No.  1053) ; 

H.R.  4917.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albany 
County,  N.Y.  (Rept.  No.  1064); 

H.R.  6834.  An  act  to  amend  section  35  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code  (Rept.  No.  1055) ; 
and 

H.R.  7358.  An  act  to  amend  section  4126  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
compensation  to  prison  inmates  for  injuries 
incurred  In  the  course  of  employment  (Rept. 
No.  1056) . 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Saint  Augustine  Quadricentennlal  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1067). 
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By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  67.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Samuel 
Hale  (Rept.  No.  1058); 

S.  1441.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  ClUca  Eliza- 
beth Ingrova  (Rept.  No.  1050) ; 

S.  1793.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jessie  Bamer 
(Rept.  No.  1060):  and 

H.R.  470.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1  and 
8  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  1061). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  Mr.  Johnston), 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments : 

S.  495.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act.  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  1062) . 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HJi.  8490.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  2.  1958.  establishing  a  Commis- 
sion and  Advisory  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure,  as  amend- 
ed  (Rept.  No.  1063). 

By  Mr.  KEATING,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  month  of  May  of  each 
year  as  "Senior  Citizens  Month"  (Bept  No. 
1064). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

H.R.  4750.  An  act  to  amend  section  6(a)  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act  (Rept. 
No.  1066). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.A.  667.  An  act  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Torres-Mar- 
tinez Reservation  In  Riverside  County,  Calif. 
(Rept.  No.  1066):  and 

H.R.  3575.  An  act  to  authorlM  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Danla  Reserva- 
tion In  Florida  (Rept.  No.  1067). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  8236.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  Judgments  in  favor  of 
any  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Col- 
vllle  Reservation  (Rept.  No.  1068). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

H  R.  2732.  An  act  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1940  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretaries  of  the  uniformed 
services  shall  prescribe  a  reasonable  mone- 
tary allowance  for  transportation  of  house 
trajlprs  or  mobile  dwellings  upon  permanent 
change  of  station  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  (Rept.  No.  1069). 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  8766.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify 
the  reemployment  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  1070). 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

H  R.  6668.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  annuities  based 
on  retired  or  retainer  pay,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1071). 


COLLEGE     ACADEMIC     FACILITIES 
AND  SCHOLARSHIP  ACT— REPORT 
OP      A      COMMITTEE— MINORITY 
VIEWS    (S.   REPT.   NO.    1072) 
Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  report  favorably, 
with  amendments,  the  bill  (S.  1241)  to 
authorize  assistance  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  financing  the  construction,  re- 


habilitation, or  improvement  of  needed 
academic  and  related  facilities,  and  to 
authorize  scholarships  for  undergraduate 
study  in  such  institutions,  and  I  submit  a 
report  thereon.  I  ask  that  the  report 
be  printed,  toerether  with  the  minority 
views  of  Senators  Goldwater  and 
Tower. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mrr- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
received  and  the  bill  will  be  i^aced  on 
the  calendar;  and,  without  objection,  the 
report  will  be  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
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STABILIZATION  OF  MINING  OF  LEAD 
AND  ZINC— SUPPLEMENTAL  RE- 
PORT (S.  REPT.  NO.  1073) 

Mr.  CARROLL,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  submit- 
ted a  supplemental  report  on  the  bill 
(S.  1747)  to  stabilize  the  mining  of  lead 
and  zinc  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION INTRODUCED 

The  following  additional  bill  and  joint 

resolution  were  introduced,  read  the  first 

time,   and,  by   unanimous  consent,  the 

second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  Mr.  Muskik)  : 

S.  2563.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  permit  certain  property  to  be 
used  for  State  forestry  work,  and  for  other 
piu-poses;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS : 

S.J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  to  create  the 
American  Negro  Emancipation  Centennial 
Commission;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


USE  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY  FOR 
STATE  FORESTRY  WORK 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE],  who  is  unavoidably  absent,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  permit  certain  property  to  be 
used  for  State  forestry  work,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk 
through  September  21  for  additional  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  bill  (S.  2563)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  permit  cer- 
tain property  to  be  used  for  State  for- 
estry work,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hart  (for  Mr.  Muskie), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  relating  to  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Hart, 
for  Mr.  Mdskie,  is  as  follows: 

erATIMKNT  BT  SXNATOB  MUSKHC  UPON   InTHO- 

DucnoN    or   a    Bill    To    PnMrr    Cextain 

PmopniTT  To  Bk  Usxd  roa  Statk  Forestxt 

Work,  and  roa  Other  Purposss 

I  Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  would  permit  States  to  retain  nursery 
facilities  financed  out  of  soil  bank  funds  for 
tree  planting  operations  without  returning 
the  residual  value  of  the  facilities  to  the 
trust  fund. 

I  wish  to  have  this  bill  remain  at  the  desk 
through  September  21.  1961  to  give  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  co- 
sponsor  the  legislation. 

I  also  wish  to  Include  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared for  me  on  this  subject  and  a  Ubie 
showing  the  States  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

"Background  on  State  Nursebt  Facilities 
Financed  With  Soil  Bank  Funds 
"Nursery  facilities  for  the  production  of 
tree  planting  stock  up  to  the  passage  of  the 
soil  bank  were  Inadequate  to  meet  current 
demand  for  trees.  Therefore  when  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  was  passed  In  May  1956,  It  was 
determined  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  the  nursery  faculties  to  produce 
tree  planting  stock  would  need  to  be  ex- 
panded substantially  and  rapidly  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  conservation  reserve  program. 
This  determination  was  well  founded  as  evi- 
denced by  the  2  2  million  acres  which  were 
signed  up  for  tree  planting  during  the  5 
contract  years  of  the  program. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  had  been 
cooperating  with  State  forestry  organlzaUons 
since  1924  under  authority  of  secUon  4  of 
the  Clarke-McNary  Act  In  the  production 
of  trees  for  distribution  to  landowners. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  trees  planted  In  the 
country  In  1956  were  produced  In  State 
nurseries  under  this  cooperative  program. 
Since  the  States  had  the  organization  and 
facilities  to  readily  expand  their  production 
and  distribution  systems  to  satisfy  this  added 
demand  and  since  the  experience  over  the 
past  30  years  with  the  States  In  the  coop- 
erative production  and  distribution  of  trees 
had  been  very  satisfactory.  It  was  decided  to 
ask  the  States  to  cooperate  In  this  expanded 
tree  production  program. 

"Agreements  were  entered  Into  with  34 
SUtes  under  which  the  States  agreed  to  ex- 
pand to  meet  Soil  Bank  needs  the  State 
nursery  production  facillUes  on  land  con- 
trolled by  the  State  (by  ownership  or  lease). 
The  funds  for  this  purpose  were  provided 
by  Soil  Bank  appropriations.  A  total  of  W  6 
million  were  placed  In  trust  funds  by  the 
Department  for  use  by  the  States  for  this 
purpose.  These  agreemenU  provided  that 
at  the  close  of  the  Soil  Bank  program  the 
State  would  dispose  of  the  facilities  not 
needed  by  the  State  for  continued  tree 
planting  stock  production  and  return  the 
proceeds  to  the  trust  fund. 

"The  States  also  agreed  to  return  to  the 
trust  fund  the  residual  value  of  those  facili- 
ties It  wished  to  retain  for  continued  State 
use.  All  of  the  States  which  participated 
In  this  program  have  Indicated  the  desire 
to  retain  these  facilities  to  meet  present 
or  anticipated  near  future  needs  to  grow 
tree  planting  stock.  The  residual  value  of 
these  facilities,  as  determined  by  joint  ap- 
praisal as  of  June  30.  1961.  U  $4.4  million. 
Most  of  the  States  will  require  special  legis- 
lation and  significant  Increases  In  appro- 
priation to  exercise  their  option  to  continue 
to  use  these  facilities  by  returning  their 
residual  value  to  the  trust  fimds  established 
to  finance  the  construction  and  acquisition 
of  these  expanded  facilities  as  provided  In 
their  agreement  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  To  accomplish  this  In  each 
of  the  34  States  Involved  poses  many  prob- 


lems and  ultimata  accomplishment  over  a 
long  period  of  years  Is  not  assured. 

"Based  on  published  reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  there  Is  still  the  need 
to  plant  to  trees  more  than  40  million  acres 
of  land  most  of  the  trees  for  which  must 
come  from  these  State  nurseries.  It  is  im- 
portant that  none  of  this  nursery  capacity 
be  lost  through  salvage  operations  merely 
because  the  States  cannot  place  in  the  trust 
funds  the  residual  value  of  these  facilities. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  plans  to 
continue  to  cooperate  with  these  States  with 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  In  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  planting  of  trees 
to  reduce  this  tremendous  backlog  of  over 
40  mUllon  acres  through  section  4  of  the 
Clarke-McNary  Act,  title  IV  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956,  and  pxissibly  other  pro- 
grams. The  legislation  currently  proposed 
to  dispense  with  the  placing  In  the  trust 
funds  of  the  residual  value  of  the  soil  bank 
financed  nursery  facilities  now  available  to 
the  States  to  meet  present  and  future  needs 
is  in  the  public  interest  because  it  will 
facilitate  the  Federal-State  cooperative  effort 
In  the  planting  of  trees  to  protect  the  land 
and  much  needed  to  help  meet  our  future 
needs  for   timber. 


"State  nursery  -property  '  financed  xoith 
soil  liank  funds 

8iat« 

Original 
cost 

Re,sidual 

value  (June 

30,  1061) 

Alabama.. 

1243.226 

$150, 172 

Arltona 

Afkiinfim, 

407, 4M 

331.761 

CaUfomls. „ 

Colorado 

192,521 

142,575 

Connecticut 

Delaware.... ....... 

Florida .. 

Oeontla 

27,700 

1,200,863 

62.206 

28.137 

12,046 

875,525 

40,035 

15.108 

l<liiho ............ 

IllinoU 

Indliina 

Ii)wa . 

63, 5M 

48,617 

Kansas , 

Kcntucky„ 

I/>uiidana 

Maine  



86.862 
54MSe 
144,  M6 

23,144 

18,4S0 
181,475 
276,346 
400,863 

67,750 

58,037 

383,851 

87,887 

14,537 

10.729 

146.312 

134,645 

336.776 

54.463 

Miiryland ........ 

t 

T — 

Miissachuaetts.... 

Mirhlf^AD 

Minnesota 

Mi.Hslssippi 

Missouri 

Mnntans 

Nebraska I 

Nevada \. 

New  Hampstdre i 

New  Jersey —\— 

10,002 
6,000 

i6."276 

10.507 
4.534 

New  Mexico ^ 

New  York .._ 

North  Carolina 4- 

North  DakoU J., 

Ohio .; 

142,485 
05,062 
70,858 

64.130 
27.743 
43,807 

Oklahoma 

OrcRon ... 

- 

52,861 

138,570 

06,800 

20.210 
112  640 

Pennsylvania 

RiKHle  Island 4 

- 

36.281 

South  Carolina 4.,. 

South  DakoU l 

Tennessee ........  I 

675,471 
200.712 

431,730 
154.301 

Texas 

■f — 

363.055 
66.873 
03,138 

277,677 
48,655 

Uuh 

Verm«it . 

;..... 

68,044 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Vlridnla 

>^-.-.. 

122,328 

1,562 

251,020 

80,800 
0 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

153,580 

Average 

6,638,677 

4.413,450 

"'  I>escrlptlon  of  this  nursery  property  Tbeproperty 
having  residual  value  consists  of  structures  such  as  pack- 
Ingfheds,  warehouses,  sbops,  garages,  offices,  residences, 
lalwers'  dayrooms,  sulMiirtece  Irrigation  and  domestic 
waicrlines,  fences,  seed  nstrsctory,  sood-cloaning  plants 
•ixl  seed-testing  facilitiee,  powerllnes,  telephone  lines, 
wells,  reservoirs,  septic  tanks,  water  Unks.  refrigeration 
plants,  and  storage  shedj.  It  also  Includes  such  ;)«rsonal 
property  as  pickup  trucks,  trucks,  tractors,  land  tillage 
e<iuipment,  comjiost  siireaders,  sprayers,  nursery  see<l- 
crs,  seedling  dtgger^  grading  ubles,  motors,  pumps,  and 
Irrigation  overhead  sprlaklers.  Most  of  the  land  altera- 
tions for  which  funds  were  expended  such  as  surveying 
ami  layout  of  beds,  clearing,  leveling,  and  shaping,  dratai- 
»Ke,  soil  fumigation,  dlksa  roads,  wind  barriers  and  land- 
sraping  did  not  cnhanosltbe  value  of  the  land  and  are  not 
feasible  of  recovery  and  tiierefbre  were  determined  to 
nave  no  rcslduaj  value." 


PROPOSED        AJifERICAN        NEGRO 
EMANCIPATION  CENTENNIAL 

COMMISSION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  to  create  an  Ameri- 
can Negro  Emancipation  Centennial 
Commission,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  held  on  the  table  for  4 
days  for  additional  cosF>onsors. 

Mr.  President,  September  22,  1962,  will 
mark  the  100th  anniversary  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln's  issuing  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  and  January  1, 
1963,  will  be  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  date  on  which  that  proclamation 
took  eflfect. 

It  would  be  truly  appropriate  and  in- 
spiring for  the  National  Government  to 
participate  in  recognizing  and  com- 
memorating the  himdredth  anniversary 
of  these  significant  historical  events. 
The  accomplishments  of  the  American 
Negro  in  this  last  100  years  provide  a 
wonderful  story  which  should  be  made 
known  to  the  world.  A  national  cele- 
bration of  the  centennial  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  American  Negro  will  con- 
tribute to  understanding  of  people 
in  this  country  and  abroad  of  the  fine 
prepress  possible  under  a  democratic 
government. 

To  bring  about  this  objective  of  cele- 
brating, and  commemorating  this  his- 
toric action  and  the  human  progress  it 
initiated,  this  bill  proposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Americar  Negro  EJmanci- 
pation  Centennial  Commission  composed 
of  16  members,  5  chosen  from  the 
Senate,  5  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 5  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  represent  the  religious  com- 
munity, the  business  community,  science, 
labor,  and  civic  organizations,  and  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  or  his  representa- 
tive. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
functions  of  the  Commission  shall  be  to 
develop  and  execute  suitable  plans  for 
commemorating,  during  1963,  this  100th 
anniversary  of  emancipation.  In  de- 
veloping Its  plans,  the  Commission  Is 
instructed  to  give  consideration  to  simi- 
lar and  related  plans  advanced  by  civic, 
patriotic,  and  historic  groups. 

What  this  proposal  envisions  is  the 
encouragement  of  numerous  observances 
in  many  States.  In  particular,  the  bill 
directs  the  Commission  to  develop  and 
plan.  In  cooperation  with  the  American 
Negro  Emancipation  Centennial  Author- 
ity, which  has  its  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago, an  exhibit  at  the  Emancipatiou 
Centennial  Exposition  to  be  held  from 
August  16  through  September  3,  1963,  at 
McCormick  Place,  Chicago's  new  exposi- 
tion center  on  Lake  Michigan.  The 
American  Negro  Emancipation  Centen- 
nial Authority  was  incorporated  in  Illi- 
nois as  a  nonprofit  organization  in  1954 
and  is  registered  in  all  the  States.  Many 
distinguished  Americans  are  on  its  Board 
of  Trustees.  Under  the  direction  of  its 
executive  director,  Mr.  Alton  A.  Davis,  it 
has  been  planning  this  Emancipation 
Centennial  Exposition  for  many  months. 
The  authority's  objectives  are  stated  as 
follows: 

To  establish  a  mtisetim  of  Negro  history 
which  will  house  his  contributions  to  the 
arts,  sciences.  Industry,  and  government. 


To  show  that  the  democratic  form  of 
government  affords  opportunities  for  growth 
and  development  of  all  segments  of  its 
people. 

To  create  a  more  profotmd  imderstanding 
and  good  will  which  will  encourage  and  In- 
spire the  eventual  emancipation  of  all 
I>eople8  of  the  world. 

Many  organizations  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  nations  have  indi- 
cated their  interest  in  participation  in 
this  exposition,  and  I  believe  the  careful 
planning  of  the  Illinois  authority  will 
make  this  exposition  a  successful  central 
celebration  around  which  many  others 
can  be  developed  with  the  help  of  the 
commission.  This  bill,  in  fact,  specifi- 
cally intends  that  the  commission  assist 
in  the  development  of  a  traveling  "Cen- 
tury of  Negro  Progress"  exhibit  to  be 
called  "Democracy  in  Action."  /     " 

Mr.  President,  this  joint  resolution 
proposes  a  very  worthwhile  undertaking. 
In  order  that  Senators  may  examine  the 
resolution  with  respect  to  possible  co- 
sponsorship  during  the  4  days  during 
which  it  will  lie  on  the  table,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  138) 
to  create  the  American  Negro  Emanci- 
pation Centeimial  Commission,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Douglas,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
there  is  hereby  established  a  Commission  to 
be  knovtrn  as  the  "American  Negro  Emanci- 
pation Centennial  Commission"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  which  shall 
be  composed  of  sixteen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  five  members  who  shall  be  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate; 

(2)  five  members  who  shall  be  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  ap- 
pomted  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives ; 

(3)  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  whom  one 
shall  be  a  representative  of  the  religious 
community,  one  of  the  business  community, 
one  of  science,  one  of  labor  and  one  of  civic 
organizations;  and 

(4)  one  member  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress who  shall  be  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
or  his  representative. 

(b)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall,  at  the  time  of  api>ointment,  designate 
one  of  the  members  appointed  by  him  to 
serve  as  Chairman.  Vacancies  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
original  appmintments. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive no  compensation  for  their  services,  but 
shall  be  relmbiu'sed  for  necessary  expenses 
incurred  In  performing  their  duties. 

Sxc.  2.  The  Commission  may  employ,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  law  or  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  such  employees  as 
may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions. 

Sec.  3.  The  functions  of  the  C<»nml8slon 
shall  be  to  develop  and  to  execute  suitable 
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plans  for  commemorating,  in  1963,  the  one- 
taiindredth  anniversary  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  American  Negro.  In  developing  such 
plans,  the  Commission  shall  give  considera- 
tion to  similar  and  related  plans  advanced 
by  civic,  patriotic,  and  historic  groups.  In 
carrying  out  its  functions,  the  Commission 
shall  develop  and  plan,  in  collaboration  with 
the  national  American  Negro  Emancipation 
Centennial  Authority,  an  exhibit  at  the 
Emancipation  Centennial  Exposition  to  b« 
held  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  In  the  sianuner  of 
1963.  Such  exhibit  shall  be  developed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  American  Negro  subsequent 
to  his  emancipation  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
1863. 

Skc.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time,  but  In  no  event  later  than  March  1, 
1963.  a  report  of  its  activiUes.  together  with 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  plans  and  pro- 
grams developed  by  it  pursuant  to  this 
resolution. 

(b)  A  final  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Commission.  Including  an  accounting  of 
funds  received  and  exiTended.  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Commission  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31.  1963.  The 
Commission  shall  terminate  upon  submis- 
sion of  such  report  to  the  Congress. 

S«c.  5.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
accept  donations  of  money,  property,  or  per- 
sonal services;  to  cooperate  with  patriotic 
and  historical  societies  and  with  institutions 
of  learning,  and  to  call  upon  other  Federal 
departments  or  agencies  for  their  advice  and 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Joint  resolution.  The  Commission,  to 
such  extent  as  it  finds  to  be  necessary,  may, 
without  regard  to  the  law  and  procedures 
applicable  to  Federal  agencies,  procure  sup- 
plies, services,  and  property  and  make  con- 
ti"act«.  »nd  may  exercise  those  powers  that 
are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  efB- 
clently  and  In  the  public  interest  the  pur- 
poses of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  s\ims  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution. 


INCREASE  OP  LIMITATION  ON 
NUMBER  OP  POSITIONS  IN  TOP 
GRADES  OP  CLASSIFICATION  ACT 
OP  194»— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KERR  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1732)  to  increase  the  limitation 
on  the  number  of  positions  that  may  be 
placed  in  the  top  grades  of  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the 
limitation  on  the  number  of  research 
and  development  positions  of  scientists 
and  engineers  for  which  special  rates  of 
pay  are  authorized:  to  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  hearings  examiners;  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  15.  1961,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2325)  to 
amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945. 


ADDITIONAL  APPENDIX  MATTERS 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
Articles    entitled    "They   Look   to  United 
States  and  Wonder,"  written  by  Constantlne 
Brown    and   published   in    the   Washington 


Evening  Star  of  September  14.  1961,  dealing 
with  the  Voice  of  America  program. 

Article  entitled  "Castro  Must  Go."  written 
by    Senator    Towxx   and    published    In    the 
Charleston  (S.C.)   News  and  Courier. 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

Article  entitled  "Communism  Fighter  Re- 
signs Forest  Service,"  published  in  the 
Okanogan  County  (Wash.)  Independent  of 
August  31,  1961;  also  an  editorial  entitled 
"Keep  It  Honest."  from  the  September  7, 
1961,  issue  of  the  same  newspaper;  and  an 
editorial  entitled  "Citizen  Principles."  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  Issue  of  an  Oregon 
newspaper. 

By  Mr.  CARROLL: 

Articles  entitled  "Boomtlme  In  the  Rock- 
ies," published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
September  15,  1961. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE : 

Letter  from  Marvin  D.  Myers,  assistant  in 
extension  music,  to  Hon.  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  Sep- 
tember 5,  1961,  dealing  with  the  use  for 
cultural  purposes  of  the  Carter  Barron  Me- 
morial Amphitheater  in  Washington. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AAI. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  there  is  no  fur- 
ther business  to  come  before  the  Senate, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment, in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered  into,  imtil  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
imtil  tomorrow.  Saturday.  September  16, 
1961,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  September  15.  1961: 
Dkpaktmekt  or  DxrxNSX 

Steuart  L.  Pittman.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

In  the  Asmt 

The  following-named  offlcer.  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  rank  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  William  Porter.  Jr.. 
018048,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  be  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brig.  Oen.  Stephen  Michael  Mellnik, 
018754,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Salvatore  D'Orsa, 
018866.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  Ralph  LoUl,  029844, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Abner  Richardson  3d. 
029906,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Roland  Haddaway  del  Mar. 
029917.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Allen  Harris,  018976, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  V3. 
Army). 


Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  George  Sparrow. 
019003.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U-8.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Joseph  Lane,  O19021,  Army 
of  the   United  SUtes   i colonel.   U.S.   Army). 

Brig.  Gen  Ethan  Allen  Chapman.  O19076, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Ethan  Allen  Chapman,  019076. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  XJS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Oren  Eugene  Hurlburt,  019077. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Allen  Carver,  019122, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UB. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  John  Meyer,  019147, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Edward  Bastion,  Jr.. 
019162.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  Bowes  Evans,  019574. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  VS. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  David  Parker  Gibbs,  0191S9. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  U.8. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Carl  Darnell.  Jr.,  019213,  Army 
of   the  United  SUtes    (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  Otto  Hartel.  019254, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  Henry  Pochyla, 
030103.  Army  of  the  United  StaUs  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Stuart  Sheets  Hoff.  038786,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  George  MacDonnell, 
019361,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Heber  Lipscomb, 
019371.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Austin  Wortham  Beits.  019373. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Jonathan  Owen  Seaman,  019385, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U-8. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Harvey  Julius  Jablonsky. 
019390.  Army  of  the  United  States -^colonel, 
VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Francis  Franklin.  Jr., 
019476.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
VS.  Army). 

Brig  Gen.  James  Richard  Winn,  019491, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Hutcheson  Craig, 
019526,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Oliver  Clark  Harvey,  038776, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Julian  Alexander  Wilson, 
030359.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Scott  Hays.  042634. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  UJS. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Winston  Lapsley. 
019727.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Lathrop  Throckmorton. 
019732.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Ruhlen.  019733.  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Stafford  Bckhardt, 
019766.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Frederick  Leonard,  Jr., 
019829.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
UJ8.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Dyce  Alger.  019848.  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  Bdward  Haines.  Jr.. 
019849.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 


Brig.  Oen.  Francis  Mark  McGoldrick, 
019857.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Autrey  Joseph  Maroun,  01M85, 
Army  of  ths  United  SUtes  (colonel,  TTB. 
Army). 

Ma).  Oen.  Beuben  Henry  Tucker  8d, 
O1M04.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Vernon  Price  Mock,  010906, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Charles  Wjrthe  Gleaves  Rich. 
019910,  Army  of  the  UrUted  SUtes  (colonel, 
UB.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  Boyle.  019934. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

The  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  sections  fiB3(a)  and  3392: 

To  be  major  generals 
Col.  Malcolm  Bay  0284748.  AdJuUnt  Gen- 
eral's Corps,   Army  National   Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Brig.  Oen.  James  Edward  Taylor  0376731. 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Ths  offloer  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  offlcer  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Cpde,  sections  993(a)  and  3385: 

To  be  briffadier  general 
Col.    Waltsr    Woodrow    Nations,    0346660, 
ArtUlery,  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  tbx  Masinv  Co«ps 
The  nominations  beginning  Robert  A. 
Campbell,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Grant 
W.  McOombs,  to  be  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  receflved  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  CcofcxEssiONAL  Recosd  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1961. 

In  trk  Akmt 

The  nominations  beginning  Francis  E. 
Abrlno,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Donald  H.  Jones,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Concsessional 
Rbcocs  on  September  6,  1961. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frid.w,  September  15, 1961 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  Mr.  McCormack. 

The  Chaplatn,  Rey.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Romans  8:  31:  //  God  be  for  us.  who 
can  be  against  tis? 

O  Thou  gracious  Benefactor,  whose 
kind  providence  fills  each  day  with 
blessedness,  may  we  be  more  apprecia- 
tive and  worthy  of  Thy  continuing  love 
and  care. 

Inspire  us  with  a  vivid  and  joyous 
sense  of  the  sanctity  and  sacredness  of 
our  high  vocation  and  that.  In  the  busi- 
ness of  statecraft,  we  are  privileged  to  be 
the  chosen  representatives  and  servants 
of  a  great  nation. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  enlighten  our 
minds  with  Thy  truth  and  strengthen 
our  wills  and  give  us  the  assurance  that 
the  forces  of  darkness  which  are  arrayed 
against  us  are  not  too  great  and  gigan- 
tic for  Thy  divine  power  to  defeat  and 
destroy. 

To  Thy  name  we  ascribe  all  the  praise. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal  of   the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills,  a  joint  resolution,  and 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  2280.  An  act  to  provide  tar  the  with- 
drawal of  cerUln  public  lands  40  mUes 
efMt  of  Fairbanks,  Alaalut,  for  uae  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  as  a  Nike  range; 

HJl.  2281.  An  act  to  reserve  for  \ise  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  at  Fort  Richardson. 
Alaska,  cerUIn  public  lands  in  the  Campbell 
Creek  area,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2282.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  pubUc  domain  of  certain 
lands  In  the  Ladd-Eielson  area,  Alaska,  for 
xise  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  the 
Yukon  Command  training  site,  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H  Ji.  2283.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  cerUIn 
lands  in  the  Big  DelU  area,  Alaska,  for  con- 
tinued use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
at  Fort  Greely,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  2555.  An  act  to  authorize  pay  with 
respect  to  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  cases  of  emergency  evacuations, 
to  oonsoUdate  the  laws  governing  allotment 
Aiii^  assignment  of  pay  by  such  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3920.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange 
of  land  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Cen- 
ter; 

H.R.  6193.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  the  8Ute  of  Wyoming  to  the  county  of 
Fremont.  Wyo.; 

H.R.  6494.  An  act  to  provide  for  withdrawal 
and  reservation  for  the  vise  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  of  certain  public  lands 
of  the  United  SUtes  at  Nellis  Air  Force 
Range.  Nev..  for  defense  purposes; 

H  J.  Res.  558.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
printing  copies  of  "Cannon's  Procedure  In 
the  House  of  Representatives"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  12.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  document  412,  85th  Congress; 

H.  Con.  Res.  364.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  pubUca- 
Uon  "World  Communist  Movement — Selec- 
tive Chronology  1818-1957,  Volume  1."  and 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies; 

H.  Con.  Res.  384.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorising the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  report  "Communist  Target — Youth — 
Communist  Infiltration  and  Agitation  Tac- 
tics"; and 

H.  Con.  Res.  386.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  manuscript  en- 
titled "History  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves". 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  3587.  An  act  to  amend  section  612  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  out- 
patient medical  and  dental  treatment  for 
veterans  of  the  Indian  wars  on  the  same 
basis  as  such  treatment  Is  furnished  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 


requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  6775.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the 
operation  of  steamship  conferences. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Englk,  Mr,  McGex, 
Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Morton  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
8102)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  so  as  to  extend  the 
time  for  making  grants  under  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  returns  to  the  House  the  bill 
(H.R.  8414)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
section  5011  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  use  its  re- 
volving supply  fund  for  the  repair  and 
reclamation  of  personal  property,"  pre- 
viously returned  to  the  Senate  pursuant 
to  its  request. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  206] 

Alger  Hagan,  Oa.  O'Hara,  Mich. 

Anfuso  Hall  Pfost 

Arends  Hubert  Plmle 

Ashley  Hoeven  Powell 

Ayres  HoUfleld  Rabaut 

Baker  Holtzman  Beece 

Blltch  Joelson  Reuss 

Boykln  Johnson.  Calif.  Rogers,  Tex. 

Brademas  Jones.  Mo.  Boxisselot 

BromweU  Keogb  St.  George 

Broolu,  La.  Kilburn  Saund 

BuclUey  Kirwan  Siler 

Carey  McDonough  Slack 

CeUer  McDowell  Steed 

Chlperfleld  McSween  Thompson.  Tex. 

Cooley  Macdonald  ToUefson 

Dague  Machrowlcs  Utt 

Davis,  Tenn.  May  Vins(» 

Dawson  MiUer,  N.T.  Weaver 

Denton.  Ind.  Mllllken  Westland 

Ford  Moeller  Wilson,  Calif. 

Frazler  Morrison  Young 

Frellnghuysen  Morse  Younger 

Gray  MvUter,  N.Y.  Zelenko 

Griffin  NorreU 

The  SPEABZER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  362  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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AMENDING  SHIPPING  ACT.  1916,  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  OPERATION  OP 
STEAMSHIP  CONFERENCES 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HH.  6775)  to 
amend  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  operation 
of  steamship  conferences,  with  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina?  [After 
a  pause.]  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Bonner,  Garmatz,  Downing, 
Casey,  Tollefson,  Ray,  and  Majlliard. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
to  accompany  the  bill  H.R.  4317. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  PROHIBIT  SHIPMENT  IN  INTER- 
STATE OR  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
OP  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  FROM 
CUBA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8465)  to 
prohibit  the  shipment  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  of  articles  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Cuba,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  no 
person  shall  Introduce  or  deliver  for  Intro- 
duction Into  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
any  article  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
from  Cuba  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Prom  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  no  person  shall  Introduce  or  de- 
liver for  introduction  into  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  any  article  intended  for  ex- 
port to  Cuba. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  imported  from 
Cuba,  or  intended  for  export  to  Cuba,  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  any  military  or 
naval  base  of  the  United  States  situated  in 
Cuba. 

Sec.  a.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term  "in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  a  point  in  any  State  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  (including  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico)  and  any  point  outside 
thereof,  or  between  points  In  the  same  State 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  (including 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico)  through  any  point 
outside  thereof. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  6,  insert  the  following: 
"(d)   Whoever    violates    any    provision   of 
subsection   (a)    or   (b)   of  this  section  shall 
be  &ned  not  more  than  $6,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 
Page  2,  line  17,  insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
terminate  on  the  date  of  publication  In  the 
Federal   Register  of   a   proclamation  by  the 
President  of   the   United   States   stating,   in 
effect,   that  the  Government  of  Cuba  Is  no 
longer     a     Communist-dominated     govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shaU 
take  only  a  brief  moment  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill.  H.R.  8465,  is 
to  prohibit  any  exchange  of  articles  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba,  ex- 
cluding those  destined  for  U.S.  military 
use  at  Guantanamo  Bay  Naval  Base  in 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  has  con- 
sidered this  bill,  introduced  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Rogers  I.  We  held  hearings  and  the 
departments  involved,  including  the 
State  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  were  invited  to  send  rep- 
resentatives before  the  committee  for 
the  hearing. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  leg- 
islation expresses  the  sentiment  and 
views  not  only  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  but  Members  of  the  House 
and.  generally,  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  repeat  this  bill  would  pro- 
hibit the  interstate  shipment  of  any 
imports  from  Cuba  or  any  exports  to 
Cuba.  That  is,  simply,  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation  and  its  intent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  find  one  bill  that  I  can  wholeheartedly 
support. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  gentle- 
man's support,  and  I  am  sure  it  has  the 
support  of  all  Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  to  ascertain 
from  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris],  whether  this  came  out  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee unanimously? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  it  did  come  out  of 
the  committee  unanimously. 

The  two  amendments  are  self-ex- 
planatory, and  need  no  further  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  the  author  of  the 
bill  I  Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  H.R.  8465  is  clear;  It  is  a 
step  which  logically  follows  the  action 
already  taken  by  the  United  States  in  its 


policies  with  the  present  government  of 
Cuba.  This  bill  will  prohibit  any  ex- 
change of  articles  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba,  excluding  those  des- 
tined for  U.S.  military  use  at  the  Guan- 
tanamo Naval  Base  in  Cuba.  In  effect, 
this  bill  will  establish  an  economic 
boycott. 

The  island  of  Cuba  is  located,  as  you 
well  know,  just  90  miles  from  the  U.S. 
mainland.  It  has  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 6  million  people.  Prior  to 
the  Castro  government,  Cuba  was  a  true 
geographical  and  cultural  link  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

Yet  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  Communist 
encroachment  in  this  hemisphere  is  a 
cold  fact. 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  events  which 
followed  Castro's  F>ossession  of  the 
Cuban  Government.  However,  let  us 
briefly  review  the  steps  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  dealing  with  Castro: 
First,  on  July  6,  1960,  the  Cuban  sugar 
quota,  which  for  many  years  had 
amounted  to  a  generous  subsidy  of  the 
Cuban  economy,  was  withdrawn;  second, 
in  October  1960.  a  partial  economic  e!n- 
bargo  was  imposed.  These  limited  re-  ** 
strictions  applied  only  to  exports. 
Sugar  remained  the  only  restriction  on 
imports;  and.  third,  on  January  3.  1961. 
this  Government,  its  patience  frayed  by 
unprecedented  Insults,  justifiably  sev- 
ered diplomatic  relations  with  the  Cas- 
tro regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  a  logical  step  in  view  of 
past  actions  taken  by  the  United  States. 
It  would  halt  trade  with  a  government 
we  no  longer  recognize. 

Figures  supplied  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  show  that  from  July  1  to 
August  19,  U.S.  imports  from  Cuba 
amounted  to  $4,142,762.  Exports  for  the 
same  period  amounted  to  only  $338,791. 

Trade  with  Cuba  is  not  an  economic 
issue,  it  is  a  moral  issue.  Clearly,  we 
are  giving  Fidel  Castro  American  dol- 
lars to  continue  and  expand  his  program 
of  communism  in  the  Americas. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  testi- 
mony was  heard  from  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 
Robert  F.  Woodward.  Mr.  Woodward 
was  asked  what  effect  an  embargo  such 
as  this  would  have  on  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican neighlxjrs.  His  reply  was — and  I 
quote  from  the  record: 

It  could  have  great  psychological  effect, 
yes. 

The  turbulence  in  Brsizil  illustrates 
that  Latin  America  is  becoming  incresis- 
ingly  aware  of  influences  alien  to  this 
hemisphere.  As  the  United  States  as- 
siunes  a  more  positive  attitude  in  its  ac- 
tions, then  the  more  it  may  be  regarded 
once  again  as  the  directive  influence  in 
this  hemisphere.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  complete  economic  embargo  as  en- 
visioned in  this  bill  would  be  such  a 
positive  action.  With  such  action,  the 
United  States  will  again  assert  effective 
leadership  and  will  encourage  those 
forces  in  Latin  America  which  share  our 
philosophies  to  come  forward  and  speak 
up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
July  1960,  we  cut  off  the  Cuban  sugar 
quota.  Then  toward  the  end  of  last 
year,  in  October,  the  embargo  was  im- 
ix)sed.  supposedly  restricting  exports  to 
Cuba  except  for  foodstuffs  and  medical 
supplies.  However,  information  fur- 
nished the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  *  Commerce,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  shows  that  we  have  continued 
to  supply  Castro  with  the  materials  and 
the  dollars  to  help  keep  the  freedom  lov- 
ing people  of  Cuba  under  Communist 
bondage.  For  example.  In  the  period  of 
the  last  3  months  last  year  after  the  em- 
bargo supposedly  was  imposed,  our  citi- 
zens Imported  goods  from  Cuba  amount- 
ing to  $32  million.  Thereafter,  in  the 
next  3  months  ended  March  31  of  this 
year,  shipments  from  Cuba  entering  our 
r>orts  amounted  to  just  imder  $21  mil- 
lion. In  that  B-month  period  $53  mil- 
lion were  thus  jwured  through  Castro's 
treasury.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  neither 
morally  nor  economically  defensible. 

Furthermore,  at  the  very  time  we  were 
supposedly  badcing  or  encouraging  the 
Cubans  to  strike  a  blow  for  liberty,  we 
were  still  sending  Castro  machinery,  ve- 
hicles and  parts  with  which  to  defeat  the 
Cubans  fighting  for  their  freedom  from 
Communist  oppression.  Despite  the 
words  and  promises  from  our  State  De- 
partment and  other  executive  agencies, 
this  trade  It  still  continuing. 

A  check  at  just  one  Florida  port  dur- 
ing June  disclosed  shipments  coming 
in  from  Cuba  in  large  quantities.  For 
instance — 1,630,000  pounds  of  tobacco — 
1.1  million  pounds  of  pineapple  are 
among  the  shipments  listed.  Outgoing 
shipments  to  Cuba  through  this  port  in- 
cluded over  1  million  pounds  of  lard  and 
ptork  fats,  and  lard,  incidentally,  is  one 
of  the  essentials  needed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  nitroglycerine.  Also  shipped 
from  this  Florida  port  to  Cuba  were  al- 
most 12.000  pounds  of  hospital  supplies, 
and  1.500  pounds  of  dental  supplies. 
These  are  shipments  passing  through 
just  one  seajaort  in  Florida. 

Our  Government  is  still  granting  those 
licenses.  Within  the  past  2  months 
licenses  were  Issued  to  ship  $338,000 
worth  of  goods  to  Cuba.  During  that 
same  period,  we  bought  more  than  $4 
million  worth  of  goods  from  Cuba. 

There  are  strong  feelings  being  ex- 
pressed that  we  must  act  decisively  to 
put  an  end  to  the  worsening  threat  in 
Cuba.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
sent  a  copy  of  an  excellent  speech  by 
Mr.  Carlos  Todd,  the  former  political 
editor  of  the  Havana  Times,  in  which  he 
told  the  Kiwanis  International  Club 
meeting  in  Miami  that  the  strong  feel- 
ing running  thi'oughout  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  is  that  if  we  are  to  survive 
as  a  nation — if  we  are  to  keep  what 
little  prestige  t!iat  American  power  still 
maintains,  we  must  act  quickly.  Many 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  urging 
for  some  time  that  we  take  forthright 
action.  I  heartily  endorse  the  action 
proposed  by  thU  bill,  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  to  its  able  chairman  and  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Rogers,  for  the  opportimity  to 
vote  on  this  measure. 

I  believe  this  represents  our  first  op- 
portunity in  this  session  of  Congress  to 
go  on  record  on  any  measure  dealing 
directly  with  the  critical,  dangerous 
problem  of  Communist  Infiltration  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

By  voting  for  this  embargo  we  not  only 
move  decisively  in  the  economic  field 
against  the  pro-Commimist  regime  now 
controlling  Cuba,  but  we  also  give  ex- 
pression to  the  strong  feelings  of  the 
American  people  on  this  subject. 

As  the  author  of  a  similar  bill,  H.R. 
8866.  I  strongly  favor  enactment  of  this 
measure  and  hope  and  trust  it  will  be 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  8465  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers] 
is  urgently  needed  in  the  interests  of 
national  and  hemispheric  security. 

The  time  Is  long  past  for  this  country 
to  stop  dealing  with  the  Commuiaist 
threat  in  half  measures.  If  the  free 
world  and  our  hemispheric  allies  are  to 
heed  our  call  for  unity  in  the  face  of 
this  threat,  we  must  demonstrate.  In 
no  uncertain  terras,  our  own  determina- 
tion. 

This  we  know:  we  have  entered  into 
a  critical  showdown  period  with  our 
Communist  enemy;  the  present  Cuban 
Government,  by  word  and  deed,  is  allied 
to  this  enemy  and  is  nothing  less  than 
a  Communist-bloc  nation  located  90 
miles  from  the  U.S.  mainland.  As  such, 
it  represents  the  point  of  the  Communist 
dagger  aimed  at  this  country,  this  hem- 
isphere, and  the  entire  free  world. 

If  past  history  has  taught  us  any- 
thing concerning  totalitarian  enemies 
generally  and  Castro's  Cuba  specifically, 
it  is  that  we  traffic  with  them,  we  bar- 
gain with  them,  we  deal  with  them  only 
at  our  peril.  The  fact  that  the  United 
States,  at  this  late  date,  is  still  import- 
ing goods  and  articles  from  Cuba,  mocks 
the  very  principles  this  country  stands 
for,  whether  at  Berlin  or  Punta  del 
Este. 

This  is  no  time  for  "business  as  usual." 
Every  U.S.  dollar  which  reaches  Castro 
for  goods  imported  into  this  country  is 
a  dollar  which  strengthens  an  enemy. 
Every  U.S.  dollar  which  reaches  Castro 
for  goods  imported  into  this  country 
is  a  dollar  which  will  be  used  to 
strengthen  his  grip  on  Cuba  and  to 
throttle  the  hopes  of  those  freedom- 
loving  Cubans  who  would  overthrow  him. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rogers],  a  complete  eco- 
nomic embargo  of  Castro's  Cuba  would 
hasten  the  day  when  the  Cuban 
people  can  take  their  proper  place  as 
a  free  nation  in  this  hemisphere's  com- 
munity of  nations.  This  country  is 
committed  to  that  end,  as  surely  as  we 
are  committed  to  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  West  Berlin.  We  must  act, 
and  act  now,  to  honor  our  commitment 
to  free  Cubans  and  to  free  peoples 
throughout  the  hemisphere.    To  do  less 


in  this  hemisphere  is  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  seriousness  of  our  purpose  through- 
out the  world. 

Enactment  of  HJl.  8465  will  be  an  im- 
portant step  toward  letting  our  Com- 
munist enemies,  whether  in  Moscow, 
Peiping,  or  Havana,  know  that  the 
United  States  has  the  will  to  act.  not 
merely  talk,  in  defense  of  freedom.  I 
have  urged  that  our  Government  take 
this  important  step  several  times  during 
the  past  year,  and  I  commend  the  ac- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  fMr. 
Rogers]  in  submitting  this  bill  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida  [Mr, 
Rogers]  has  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  democracy  by 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor  for 
consideration.  Of  course  it  will  pass, 
and  I  am  confldent  it  will  pass  with  a 
unanimous  vote.  We  have  been  alto- 
gether too  patient  in  dealing  with  the 
Communist -dominated  Castro  govern- 
ment. Much  of  that  has  been  due  to  our 
traditional  friendship  for  the  Cuban 
people.  We  are  reluctant  to  see  injury 
done  to  them,  regardless  of  the  circvmi- 
stances.  Now  we  know  that  greater  in- 
jury is  being  done  to  them  by  their  own 
government  and  that  each  passing  day 
aggravates  their  problem. 

If  this  measure  becomes  law,  and  it 
should,  it  will  help  to  bring  the  Castro 
government  to  bay.  To  a  surprising  de- 
gree, Cuba's  economy  still  is  supported 
from  the  United  States.  This  support 
should  be  stopped  completely.  The 
Cuban  economy  already  is  pinched  from 
Castro's  blunders.  His  movement  is  los- 
ing its  glamour  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. We  should  be  doubly  careful  that 
no  action  of  ours  helps  to  keep  it  alive. 
When  we  trade  with  Cuba  we  are  helping 
to  keep  the  Castro  government  In  power. 

This  is  one  step  and  one  step  only. 
Very  probably  much  more  will  be  re- 
quired to  rescue  the  Cuban  p>eople  from 
communism.  I  trust  that  the  necessary 
action  to  put  those  other  steps  in  motion 
are  now  under  serious  preparation  by  our 
Government.  Whatever  is  required 
should  be  done,  and  there  should  not  be 
undue  delay.  The  American  people  want 
it  this  way. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
on  introducing  this  bill,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce for  bringing  it  out  so  that  Mem- 
bers can  demonstrate  the  strong  feeling 
that  exists  in  this  body  in  support  of  a 
firmer  policy  toward  Castro's  Cuba. 

We  in  Florida  have  had  a  ringside  seat 
at  the  spectacle  of  a  Communist  regime 
establishing  itself  on  our  very  doorstep. 
It  has  long  seemed  to  us  the  height  of 
folly  for  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
subsidize  and  strengthen  the  entrench- 
ment of  a  Communist  dictatorship  in 
Cuba  through  our  trade. 

The  people  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  Moru-oe  Doctrine 
and  the  elimination  of  this  clear  and 
present  danger  to  our  hemisphere.  The 
enactment  of  H.R.  8465  is  a  first  step 
which  this  Congress  can  take  toward  the 
isolation  and  containment  of  a  political 
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cancer.  It  is  a  step  we  must  take  if  we 
hope  to  effect  a  cure  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  its  contamination. 

I  want  my  colleague  from  Florida  to 
know  that  I  and  the  people  of  my  district 
wholeheartedly  support  and  concur  in 
his  proposal. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  Representative  Paul 
Rogers,  has  waged  a  vigorous  battle  to 
stop  this  despicable  trade  with  Commu- 
nist Castro,  and  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  efforts. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  introduce  a 
companion  measure  to  his  bill,  H.R.  8465, 
and  to  lend  my  support  before  the  com- 
mittee to  these  measures. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  sick 
and  tired  of  seeing  our  great  Nation  turn 
the  other  cheek  to  a  pipsqueak  dictator 
who  misses  no  opportunity  to  insult  us. 
If  national  pride  alone  did  not  demand 
that  this  House  act — then  the  fact  that 
he  has  alined  himself  with  communism, 
a  system  pledged  to  our  ultimate  defeat, 
would  dictate  that  we  so  act  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  security. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  within  our 
country  would  trade  with  those  pledged 
to  our  defeat.  But  it  is  even  more  unfor- 
tunate that  our  Government  would  per- 
mit such  trade,  not  only  to  Cuba,  but  to 
other  Communist  bloc  nations.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  agencies  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  heed  the  expression  of 
this  House  on  this  matter  made  when 
the  foreign-aid  bill  was  before  us  for 
action  recently.  At  that  time,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  submitting  an  amendment  to 
prohibit  any  aid  and  assistance  being 
sent  to  18  specific  Communist  nations. 
Including  Cuba,  and  a  majority  vote  of 
the  House  adopted  this  amendment,  only 
to  see  it  deleted  through  conference 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  adopting  this"  meas- 
ure, we  tell  the  people  of  this  country 
and  our  friends  now  in  bondage  in  Cuba 
that  we  will  tolerate  no  more  from  Cas- 
tro. 

To  our  traditional  friends  in  Cuba,  let 
me  say  that  we  have  not  forgotten  you, 
nor  the  mutual  friendship  and  respect 
with  which  we  held  each  other  through 
many  years  of  peaceful  trade  and  rela- 
tions. We  grieve  with  you  as  each  of 
your  patriots  is  cut  down"  by  Communist 
bullets  before  the  brick  walls  of  your 
Island  prisons.  We  suffer  the  same  hu- 
miliation that  you  undergo  for  the  3- 
and  4-hour  psychopathic  ravings  before 
a  television  camera  of  this  comic -opera 
dictator  who  holds  you  in  bondage. 

I  would  say  to  you.  that  we  have  not 
forgotten— and  that  I  pray  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  you  will  live  in  freedom 
and  liberty. 

And  I  would  say  to  you  that  if  this 
pipsqueak  sets  one  hand  upon  the  U.S. 
Naval  Base  at  Guantanamo — this  day 
of  freedom  for  which  you  yearn  may 
come  sooner  than  he  expects. 

In  my  mind,  the  bill  we  pass  today  to 
l)rohibit  trade  with  Cuba  is  not  the  big 
stick  we  should  be  carrying  in  our  fight 
for  survival.  But  it  should  be  an  indica- 
tion that  we  will  brook  no  more  nonsense 
from  Castro,  and  I  strongly  urge  the 
House  to  pass  it. 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  which  is  now 
before  the  House,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  it  and  I  am  sure  that  the  vote 
adopting  this  measure  will  be  unani- 
mous. 

By  this  action,  the  Congress  again 
wiU  show  its  strong  determination  to  act 
affirmatively  in  dealing  with  the  com- 
munistic Castro  government  and  com- 
munism everywhere.  This  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  action — not  words.  This 
legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  cuts  off  the  last 
remaining  flow  of  imported  goods  into 
the  United  States  which  provides  dol- 
lars for  the  Communist  government  of 
Cuba. 

By  other  actions  of  the  Congress  and 
the  administration,  the  high  level  of 
$546  million  of  exports  to  Cuba  and  $527 
million  of  imports  from  Cuba,  have 
been  reduced  to  approximately  $20  mil- 
lion and  $30  million,  respectively.  Only 
this  final  step  remains  to  be  taken. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  compara- 
tively speaking,  the  amount  may  be 
small;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  action  may  cause  distress  to  eco- 
nomic interests  in  our  country  and  in 
my  own  State  of  Florida.  I  feel.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  action  must  be  taken 
to  indicate  to  the  whole  world  the  deter- 
mination of  the  American  people  in  sup- 
port of  the  President's  strong  position 
in  the  struggle  against  communism. 

The  issue  is  not  a  new  one.  I  have 
been  exhorting  two  administrations  for 
a  complete  embargo  by  Executive  order. 
I  well  recognize  the  attendant  difficulties 
of  invoking  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  or  the  Emergency  War 
Power  Act.  and  the  relationship  of  such 
acts  on  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member. 
Accordmgly,  though  there  is  in  my  judg- 
ment ample  provision  in  existing  law, 
I  submitted  an  amendment  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  this  House  to 
this  year's  mutual  security  bill  provid- 
ing clear  authority  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  invoke  an  embargo  without  the 
necessity  thereby  of  calling  into  play 
the  legal  and  technical  international 
questions. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the 
House  today,  however,  is  unique  in  that 
it  only  indirectly  engages  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  Every  country  has  a 
sovereign  right  to  deal  with  its  internal 
problems.  This  legislation  deals  with 
the  question  of  the  importation  of  goods 
from  Cuba  by  barring  their  shipment 
in  our  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

This  may  be  a  unique  way  of  dealing 
with  this  problem,  but  certainly  it  is  ef- 
iective  and  in  my  judgment,  vei-y  timely. 
Lest  it  be  said  that  the  United  States  is 
engaging  in  economic  warfare  against  a 
small,  struggling,  nation,  let  me  point 
out  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  present  Pre- 
mier of  Cuba  has  stated  publicly  many, 
many  times  that  he  will  use  all  of  his 
efforts  to  reorient  the  economy  of  the 
Cuban  Government  and  its  people  away 
from  the  West  and  toward  the  Com- 
munists. He  has  dedicated  himself  to 
this  position.  He  has  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  of  economic  warfare,  if  that  is 
what  it  be.  We  are  simply  saying  that 
our  patience  has  long  since  run  out  and 


that  we  will  not  consciously  provide  any 
more  dollars  to  make  it  ettsier  to  sustain 
the  present  government  in  Cuba. 

This  is  not  a  hasty  action,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. We  acted  on  the  curtailment  of  the 
sugar  quota;  we  unanimously  adopted 
in  this  House  a  resolution  I  was  proud 
to  cosponsor,  seeking  to  obtain  concert- 
ed action  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States  for  economic  sanctions 
against  Cuba.  We  have  waited  more 
than  a  reasonable  time  to  allow  this  or- 
ganization to  act.  Regrettably,  it  has 
not  yet  found  the  opportunity  to  act  in 
concert.  I  have  maintained  for  over  18 
months  on  the  floor  of  this  House  and 
in  speeches  everywhere,  that  we  should 
seek  to  act  in  concert  on  the  Cuban 
question,  asking  our  Latin  American 
friends  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
this  issue;  but  failing  within  a  reason- 
able time  to  obtain  such  concerted  ac- 
tion, the  United  States  must  act  in  its 
own  self-interest  in  this  fight  against 
communism. 

The  action  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  this 
House  is  an  act  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  their  own  self-interest 
in  the  struggle  against  communism. 
We  are  determined  that  communism 
shall  not  engulf  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. We  are  determined  that  tfte 
Communist  dream  of  world  empire  shall 
not  be  realized.  We  are  determined  in- 
stead, Mr.  Speaker,  that  America's  free- 
dom doctrine  shall  prevail  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  bill  to  cut  off  trade  with 
Cuba,  which  has  passed  the  House  unan- 
imousl.-.  I  joined  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  support  of  this  bill.  At  the  same  time, 
I  want  to  state  that  the  people  of  my 
district,  especially  the  cigar  workers  of 
Tampa,  who  will  be  affected  by  such  an 
embargo,  are  willing  to  make  any  nec- 
essary sacrifices;  however,  they  insist  on 
the  President  backing  them  up  by  giv- 
ing the  firmest  p>ossible  leadership  in 
the  fight  to  rid  Cuba  of  Communist 
Castro.  They  were  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed at  the  abortive  Cuban  invasion 
failure,  because  of  the  lack  of  air  cover- 
age support.  They  were  likewise  shocked 
and  dismayed  at  the  tractors-for-pris- 
oners  blackmail  deal.  They  want  all 
aid.  directly  and  indirectly,  to  Cuba  cut 
off,  the  present  ominous  military  build- 
up stopped,  and  all  available  pressures 
brought  to  bear  against  communism  in 
Cuba  and  elsewhere  in  this  hemisphere 
as  well  as  throughout  the  world. 

To  this  end,  and  because  I  believe  it 
voices  the  sentijnent  of  all  Americans 
I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  President 
concerning  their  wishes,  and  I  include  it 
in  its  entirety  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  all  to  see: 

septe2&bes  16,  1961. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  As  you  undoubtedly 
know,  the  House  unanimously  passed  H.R. 
8465,  Intending  to  cut  off  all  trade  with 
Cuba,  and,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  hearings, 
the  area  In  this  country  most  adversely  af- 
fected is  the  great  Tampa  Havana  cigar  in- 
dustry, which  employs  some  6.000  people,  and 
which  is  reliant  upon  the  import  of  Havana 
tobacco  for  Ite  continuation.    The  families  of 
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many  residents  of  my  district  have  been  em- 
ployed In  the  clgarmaklng  Industry  for 
generations  past,  and  the  largest  part  of  this 
trade  embargo  ag;alnst  the  present  $30  mil- 
lion a  year  remiilning  Imports  is  Havana 
tobacco. 

As  I  said,  the  bill  passed  unanimously,  and 
thus  obviously  with  my  support.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  letter  Is  to  tell  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  Is  my  belief  that  all  the  people 
of  my  district,  including  those  employed  in 
the  cigar  Industry,  are  willing  to  take  any 
needed  calculated  risks  and  make  any  nec- 
essary sacrifices  to  end  this  Cuban  Commu- 
nist threat  some  00  miles  from  our  shores — 
far  too  close  to  Tampa  Itself. 

I  believe,  likewise,  that  the  people  of 
Florida  and  of  the  entire  Nation  are  willing 
to  make  any  sacrifices  and  take  any  neces- 
sary risks,  if  called  upon  by  their  President 
and  their  Congress  to  do  so.  Should  this  bill 
become  law,  and  the  people  of  Tampa  thus 
be  called  upon  by  the  Nation  to  make  this 
sacrifice,  then  It  te  my  hope  that  this  ex- 
pression of  what  I  believe  to  be  their  willing- 
ness to  do  so,  as  evidenced  by  my  vote,  will 
at  this  critical  time  give  you  the  needed 
strength  and  fortitude  In  the  knowledge  that 
America  Is  willing  and  anxious  to  support  a 
strong  antl-Communlst  drive  against  Castro 
in  Cuba. 

TTils  bill,  along  with  other  unanimous 
action  taken  by  the  House  this  session,  call- 
ing for  firm  and  resolved  leadership  in  oppo- 
sition to  Communist  Castro,  and  as  evi- 
denced by  the  amendments  passed  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  and  the  antlcommunlsm  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  Cuba  resolu- 
tions passed,  should  leave  little  doubt  in  your 
mind  of  the  unqualified  willingness  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  back  you  up 
as  our  President  In  marshaling  every  avail- 
able force  against  Castro  now  before  It  is  too 
late — before  we  have  Communist  Imported 
missiles  on  Cuban  launching  sites  aimed  at 
Florida  and  our  Nation. 

I.  in  Joining  all  of  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  state  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict are  willing  to  make  any  necessary  sac- 
rifices, but.  at  the  same  time,  they  Insist  on 
you  as  our  President  backing  them  up  by 
giving  the  firmest  possible  leadership  to  this 
fight.  They  were  shocked  and  dismayed  at 
the  abortive  Cubati  invasion  attempt,  because 
of  the  lack  of  air  coverage  support.  They 
were  likewise  shocked  and  dismayed  at  the 
tractors-for-prisoners  blackmail  deal.  They, 
fortified  by  the  action  of  the  House  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  want  all  aid  directly  and  In- 
directly to  Cuba  cut  off.  the  present  ominous 
military  buildup  stopped,  all  available  pres- 
sures through  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  United  Nations  brought  to 
bear  against  communism  in  Cuba  and  any- 
where else  In  this  hemisphere,  full  support  of 
the  Cuban  exiles  In  forming  a  Cuban  gov- 
ernment In  exile,  and  the  proper  encourage- 
ment of  them  toward  an  eventual  takeover, 
as  well  as  an  end  to  all  available  dollar 
sources  to  Castro,  Including  the  $5  million 
annual  drain  from  the  Guantanamo  base 
payroll  being  stolen  by  Castro  right  outside 
the  gates  when  his  bank  forces  the  exchange 
of  worthless  pesos  for  valuable  dollars. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  leadership  could 
conceivably  result  In  the  overthrow  of  Castro 
even  before  the  stockpiles  of  Havana  tobacco 
are  exhausted.  aMumlng  this  bill  becomes 
law.  I 

I  trust  that  tht  expression  of  willingness 
on  the  part  of  many  citizens  of  my  district 
of  very  moderate  Income — many  of  whom  It 
would  be  almost  Impossible  to  retrain  for 
other  Jobs — to  make  a  substantial  sacrifice 
on  their  part,  as  evidenced  by  my  vote  for 
this  bill,  will  have  the  effect  of  further  forti- 
fying you  In  your  determination  to  evolve  a 
much  needed  effective  program  to  rid  this 
hemisphere  of  Caatro  and  to  opi>ose  all  other 
Communist  threats  throughout  the  world — 
fortifying  you  in  the  knowledge,  as  evidenced 


by  this  willingness  of  some  6,000  citizens  of 
my  district  to  make  this  substantial  sacrifice 
If  needed,  that  all  America  likewise  stands 
ready  to  back  your  administration  In  such 
efforts.  I  trust  that  such  an  effective  anti- 
Communist  Cuban  program  will  be  forth- 
coming In  the  near  future — as  well  as  world- 
wide firmness  In  dealing  with  the  threat  of 
atheistic  communism. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

William  C.  Cramer, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  this  legislation 
to  invoke  a  complete  U.S.  trade  embargo 
against  Cuba. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  joined  in  the 
sponsorship  of  this  legislation,  my  bill 
being  H.R.  8465,  and  to  have  testified  at 
the  hearings.  I  fully  endorse  the  com- 
mittee amendments  and  I  heartily  com- 
mend the  committee  for  acting  quickly 
and  decisively  in  bringing  this  proposal 
before  us.  I  particularly  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Rogers],  for  his  superb  efforts  in 
this  cause. 

There  is  no  excuse — no  justification — 
for  the  continuance  of  trade  with  Cubi-^ 
no  matter  how  much,  or  how  little.  We 
have  withdrawn  diplomatic  relations, 
branded  Cuba's  Government  as  commu- 
nistic, cut  the  imp>ortation  of  sugar  from 
Cuba  to  the  United  States.  Yet,  we  still 
allow  other  Cuban  Imports  into  this 
country  in  exchange  for  U.S.  dollars, 
foodstuffs,  and  many  other  items,  the 
exportation  of  which  can  only  bolster  the 
Castro  regime. 

Surely  this  policy  cannot  continue  if 
we  expect  to  advance  freedom  for  Cuba. 
Positive  and  decisive  action  is  vital  to 
hasten  Castro'g  downfall.  This  bill, 
which  I  am  certain  reflects  the  feelings 
of  all  Americans,  would  effect  an  em- 
bargo by  banning  the  shipment  of  goods 
imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Cuba  and  all  goods  destined  for  expor- 
tation to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  many  of  us 
in  the  House  advocated  for  a  long  time. 
We  have  uiged  action  by  the  President. 
We  have  demanded  action  by  the  State 
Department.  And,  despite  repeated  as- 
surances that  the  matter  is  "under  con- 
sideration," still  no  overt  steps  have  been 
taken.  I  am  convinced  that  only  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  can  bring 
about  the  kind  of  results  which  are 
needed. 

This  is  a  basic  moral  issue.  It  is  a  bi- 
partisan one.  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
vote  overwhelmingly  for  this  legislation 
and  thus  serve  notice  on  the  world,  once 
and  for  all,  how  we  feel  about  Red 
Tyrant  Castro. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
wondering  if  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  or  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  could  tell  me  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  State  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  asked  about  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  State.  That  is 
set  forth  on  page  3.    The  Department 


stated  that  they  felt  this  bill  was  urmec- 
essary  because  of  existing  law  and  the 
fact  that  they  desired  flexibility  within 
the  executive  department.  I  would  say 
that  it  was  not  a  strong  report  in  opposi  • 
tion.  It  simply  stated  that  they  felt 
it  was  unnecessary  because  there  is 
existing  law  and  they  can  do  this.  But 
it  has  not  been  done.  This  bill  would 
see  that  it  is  done. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  it  from  the  gentleman's 
colloquy  with  one  of  the  Members  that 
this  did  not  have  the  strong  support  of 
the  Department  of  State? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  State  Department  expressed 
its  opposition,  as  indicated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  :  they 
thought  it  was  unnecessai-y. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
not  surprised  at  that  position. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
all  Members  will  enthusiastically  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and 
shall  include  therein  the  letter  from 
the  Department  of  State  giving  further 
information  with  reference  to  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  it  should  be 
said  that  the  Government  has  been  giv- 
ing close  and  continuous  consideration 
of  this  problem  since  the  Castro  era  in 
Cuba.  When  it  became  evident  that 
the  Castro  regime  was  going  to  the  Com- 
munist which  I  think  he  had  in  mind 
from  the  start,  the  trade  between  our 
country  and  Cuba  has  been  reduced  to 
a  very  small  percentage  of  what  it  was 
in  1958.  No  strategic  materials  are  per- 
mitted to  be  exported  to  Cuba  at  all. 

In  1958  our  Government  approved  ex- 
ports of  $546.2  million.  The  current  rate 
of  export  now  on  an  annual  basis  is 
only  about  $20  million.  In  1958  we  per- 
mitted imports  from  Cuba  worth  $527.8 
million  as  compared  to  about  $30  million 
per  year  now.  It  is  mostly  tobacco 
processed  in  Florida. 

The  letter  explaining  further  the  De- 
partment's position  follows : 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  August  28,  1961. 
Hon.  Oren  Harris, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  House  of  Representa- 
tit^es. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  August  3,  1961,  transmitting  three  copies 
of  H.R.  8465,  a  bill  Introduced  by  Represent- 
ative Rogers  which.  If  adopted,  would  pro- 
hibit trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba. 

You  will  recall  that  the  U.S.  Government 
in  fulfilling  its  responsibility  to  Insure  a 
reliable  source  of  sugar  took  the  major  step 
last  year  of  eliminating  imports  of  Cuban 
sugar  which  constituted  over  70  percent  of 
Cuba's  normal  exports  to  the  United  States. 
Controls  over  exports  to  Cuba  were  also  In- 
stituted last  year,  effective  October  20,  bar- 
ring all  shipments  of  U.S.  goods  to  that 
country  except  for  certain  nonsubsidized 
foodstuffs,  medicines,  and  medical  supplies. 
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Thus,  In  comparUon  with  1958,  the  year  prior 
to  Castro's  assumption  of  power,  when  U.S. 
exports  to  Cuba  totaled  1546  2  million  and 
US.  Imports  from  Cuba  totaled  $527.8  mil- 
lion, the  current  annual  rate  of  exports  and 
Imports  Is  about  $20  million  and  $30  million, 
respectively. 

Although  the  volume  of  trade  with  Cuba 
has  been  reduced  drastically,  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  Department  remains  deeply 
concerned  that  the  hostile  Castro  regime 
continues  to  obtain  dollar  income  from  sales 
of  Cuban  exports  In  the  United  States.  As 
you  know,  existing  legislation  provides  broad 
authority  to  accomplish  the  aim  which  would 
be  achieved  by  passage  of  the  legislation 
pioposed  by  Representative  Rogers.  The  De- 
partment feels,  therefore,  that  H.R.  8465 
is  \uinecessary. 

The  administration  has  under  considera- 
tion measures  which,  if  applied,  would  result 
in  an  embargo  on  VS.  trade  with  Cuba.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  communicate  to  you  as 
soon  as  possible  any  further  developments 
with  respect  to  this  matter. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us  If  we 
can  be  of  any  further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bkooks  Hats, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


Oemeral  Couksel  of  the 

Department  or  Dktensx, 
Washington.  D.C^  September  11,  1961. 
Hon.  Oken  Harris, 

Chairman,  Com.tnittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chahiman  :  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  respect  to  H.R.  8465, 
87th  Congress,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  ship- 
ment in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
articles  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  JL  8465  proposes  to  stop  all  imports  into 
the  United  States  from  Cuba  and  all  U.S. 
exports  to  Cuba  by  prohibiting  from  the 
date  of  enactment  any  sale  or  purchase  of 
such  goods  in  the  United  States.  Imports 
or  exports  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
any  military  or  naval  base  of  the  United 
States  situated  In  Cuba  would  not  be 
affected. 

The  present  situation  is  that  exports  from 
the  United  States,  except  food  and  certain 
medical  supplies,  are  controlled  and  the  im- 
ports of  sugar  from  Cuba  are  cut  off.  The 
chief  remnants  of  the  once  substantial  two- 
way  trade  are  U.S.  Imports  of  Cuban  tobacco, 
industrial  molasses,  and  fresh  pineapples. 
If  all  trade  with  Cuba  were  cut  off,  the  eco- 
nomic effects  would  be  felt  by  certain  U.S. 
industries  but  they  would  be  insignificant 
to  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  eco- 
nomic effects  on  Cuba  might  well  be  serious 
food  shortages  there. 

Inasmuch  as  H.R.  8465  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  foreign  policy,  the  Department 
of  Defense  defers  to  the  Department  of  State 
with  respect  to  Its  enactment. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ctrus  R.  Vance. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
.man  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULTON.  My  question  is  this: 
At  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base  we  are 


employing  and  paying  in  UJS.  dollars 
many  Cuban  workers.  This  is  a  source 
of  supply  of  dollars  to  the  Castro  govern- 
ment. What  are  we  doing  about  that? 
Obviously,  through  this  large  Cuban 
payroll  we  are  putting  into  the  hands 
of  the  Castro  government  American  dol- 
lars. All  we  hear  from  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment is  that  they  are  going  to  take 
over  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base.  Why 
do  we  not  do  something?  Why  do  we 
not  say,  "Look,  if  you  are  going  to  take 
the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base  over,  or  you 
are  going  to  try  to  take  it  over,  we  will 
have  to  give  you  notice  that  we  will  have 
to  discharge  some  of  these  Cuban  work- 
ers.** Why  are  we  subsidizing  them 
with  these  American  dollars? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  that  is  not  involved  in  this 
bill,  because  our  committee  does  not 
have  jui-isdiction  of  that  subject  matter. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  1962 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9169)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  jiending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
one -half  of  the  time  to  be  controlled  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jensen), 
and  one-half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Have  all  points  of  order 
on  this  bill  been  reserved? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  understands  that  points  of  order 
were  reserved  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.     That  is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  ThomasI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  9169,  with 
Mr.  Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  subcommittee 
brings  to  you  what  we  hope,  and  cer- 
tainly it  looks  as  if  our  hopes  will  be 
accurate  this  time,  is  the  last  and  final 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  of  the 
year. 

This  bill  has  a  good  many  items  in  It. 
and  we  respectfully  suggest  that  you 
get  the  hearings  and  the  report  and  be 
looking  them  over.  There  are  some  80  or 
85  items  in  the  bill,  and  each  of  them 
has  a  great  many  details  in  it. 

We  bring  this  bill  to  you.  We  are  your 
servants,  but  you  are  going  to  have  to 
write  this  final  bill.  We  are  prepared, 
we  hope,  to  give  you  any  information  you 
may  require.  We  are  all  here.  We  will 
do  our  best  to  give  you  whatever  you 
want  to  know.  We  will  take  it  either 
singly  or  together,  and  we  will  try  our 
best  to  give  you  that  information. 

This  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  us  to 
handle.  I  think  I  can  say  to  you  that 
this  is  Just  about  as  unanimous  a  bill 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  seven  men  to  agree 
upon  as  far  as  all  the  items  are  con- 
cerned. 

May  I  give  you  some  overall  figures. 
There  is  in  here  $646,771,447.  in  some  80 
or  85  different  Items,  and  I  rep>eat,  each 
item  has  many  details  in  it.  There  was 
a  total  request  for.  in  round  figures, 
about  8,000  employees.  There  are  in 
this  bill,  in  round  figures  again,  about 
5.100. 

There  is  a  reduction  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  about  $150  million.  I  think  there 
is  some  explanation  due  there.  That 
sounds  like  a  very  severe  cut,  but  when 
you  analyze  it,  it  is  not.  There  are  some 
agencies  where  the  committee  took  the 
position  that  they  had  merit  in  their 
requests,  but  they  ought  to  go  over  to  the 
regular  session  in  January  so  the  regular 
subcommittees  could  handle  them.  So 
the  funds  were  denied.  Therefore,  that 
makes  the  cut  look  rather  severe. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  I  hope  the 
Committee  will  seek  whatever  informa- 
tion it  wants.  I,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on  the 
subcommittee,  invite  you  to  ask  for  that 
information,  and  we  will  attempt  to  give 
it  to  you. 

Let  me  say  generally  there  are  four 
items  in  here  that  I  ought  to  call  to  your 
special  attention.  They  are  items  that 
deal  with  direct  back-door  spending. 
They  are  brandnew  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
brought  back  for  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  House  these  four  items.  We 
submit  them  to  you.  We  attempt  to 
change  by  appropriate  language  the 
back-door  spending  and  to  supply  the 
direct  money  and  direct  appropriations 
so  that  the  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  each  year  can  work 
its  will  on  these  appropriations  and  the 


spending  of  money.  We  did  not  cripple 
any  of  the  programs. 

I  will  speak  for  myself  personally  now, 
and  not  attempt  to  speak  for  the  com- 
mittee on  these  Items.  I  voted  for  the 
legislative  authorization  on  the  area  re- 
development program.  The  committee 
has  not  reduced  the  loans  and  grants  by 
one  cent.  May  I  repeat  that — not  one 
penny  has  been  reduced  on  your  big  loan 
and  grant  money.  The  direct  cash  was 
supplied  to  replace  the  back-door  credit 
authorizations. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  our  beloved 
colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  There  has  been  some  ap- 
prehension expressed  about  the  area  re- 
development appropriation,  that  the 
money  which  will  be  needed  by  other 
agencies  of  Government  to  supplement 
and  support  the  area  redevelopment 
program  has  been  reduced. 

Mr.  THOMAS.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  House  has  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  in  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  his  committee,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  some  clarification  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  will  be  delighted 
to  give  it  to  our  friend. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  yield 
myself  2  more  minutes.  I  do  not  want 
to  take  up  too  much  time.  I  know  my 
colleagues  want  to  hear  other  gentle- 
men who  want  to  talk. 

Here  is  what  your  subcommittee  did. 
I  repeat — on  loans  and  grants,  not  one 
penny  was  taken  out. 

As  to  the  administrative  expense 
money — that  is  what  my  friend  is  refer- 
ring to — we  did  our  best  to  help  to  make 
this  program  work.  As  far  as  Mr.  Batt, 
the  Administrator,  is  concerned,  and  in 
my  Judgment  he  is  a  good  one.  he  wanted 
296  employees  and  we  gave  him  every 
one  of  them.      \  | 

The  act  says  In  order  to  be  economical 
and  to  use  the  assets  we  have  in  this 
Government  that  these  agencies  shall 
help.  It  sets  out  seven  agencies.  Each 
one  of  these  agencies  are  doing  practi- 
cally the  same  thing  but  the  new  act 
gives  them  another  authority.  It  is  just 
changing  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
fence.  This  program  will  work,  if  we  do 
not  let  it  get  bogged  down  with  job- 
holders. They  have  the  employees  now — 
that  is  the  point — but  we  put  in  $300,000 
and  they  should  not  need  that.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  my  point. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  in  saying  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  and  his  committee,  and  that 
confidence,  of  course,  is  shared  by  other 
Members  of  the  House  whose  responsi- 
bility It  is  to  deal  with  other  programs. 
But,  imless  there  is  an  allocation  of 
funds  to  the  regular  Department  for  this 
activity,  rural  area  redevelopment,  we 
will  be  cut  at  the  expense  of  the  regular 
programs  and  that  is  a  matter  that  the 


regular  committees  have  to  deal  with. 
I  ask  the  gentleman  this  question:  Does 
this  agency,  and  does  Mr.  Batt.  have  au- 
thority to  allocate  to  other  departments 
funds  so  that  they  may  do  this  without 
doing  it  at  the  expense,  let  us  say,  of 
protecting  the  country  from  foreign  in- 
sects and  various  other  programs  that 
we  have  to  carry  on? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  He  is  the  boss.  The 
act  is  so  written,  and  he  can  allocate 
his  funds  as  he  sees  fit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  in  this  bill  is  the 
best  example  of  what  legislation  costs 
when  the  Congress  passes  bill  after  bill 
authorizing  certain  agencies  to  spend 
the  people's  money  in  excess  of  what 
authority  they  have  had  in  the  past.  A 
substantial  proportion  of  this  bill  is  the 
result  of  legislation  which  this  Congress 
has  passed  during  this  session. 

You  will  note  there  are  many  agencies 
of  Goverrunent  who  will,  imder  this  bill, 
receive  a  lot  of  money,  and  when  I  say 
a  lot  of  money,  I  mean  a  lot  of  money, 
to  the  tune  of  $646,771,447.  in  what  they 
call  a  supplemental  budget  request. 

Now.  supplementals  are  supposed  to  be 
for  emergency  needs  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree. We  have  on  the  statute  books  of 
this  Nation  of  ours  a  law  known  as  the 
antideficiency  law,  which  provides  that 
if  an  agency  head  spends  more  money 
during  any  3-month  p>eriod  in  a  fiscal 
year  than  the  Congrress  has  permitted 
him  to  spend  during  such  period,  then 
that  agency  head  is  subject  to  a  heavy 
fine  and  even  a  jail  sentence.  So,  they 
dreamed  up  a  word  to  use  in  lieu  of  the 
word  "deficiency."  They  dreamed  up 
the  word  "supplemental."  and  hence  we 
have  deficiency  appropriation  bills  after 
deficiency  appropriation  bills  in  every 
session  of  the  Congress.  This  fiscal  year 
was  less  than  a  month  and  a  half  old 
when  these  so-called  supplemental  re- 
quests came  to  our  committee  in  the 
amount  of  over  half  a  billion  dollars. 

My  colleagues,  such  bills  have  really 
gotten  completely  out  of  hand.  It  has 
become  a  disease,  it  seems,  by  most  every 
department,  agency,  commission,  and 
bureau  of  Government  to  spend  and 
spend  irrespective  of  the  amount  of 
money  the  Congress  appropriates  in  the 
regular  bills  and  even  long  before  they 
run  out  of  money,  which  they  do,  then. 
of  course,  they  know  it  is  easy  to  get  a 
supplemental  appropriation  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  be- 
lieve me,  they  are  all  quite  expert  in 
their  apipeal  for  more  of  the  taxpayer 
dollars,  by  the  thousands,  millions,  and 
billions. 

They  have  some  kind  of  society,  it 
seems.  I  do  not  know  what  they  call 
it;  I  would  call  it  the  "Federal  Wasteful 
Spending  Society  of  America,  Inc."  It 
seems  they  operate  on  the  theory  that 
if  most  of  them  do  not  ask  for  so-called 
supplemental  requests  it  will  make  those 
who  do  look  very  bad  in  the  eyes  of  Con- 
gressmen. 

In  this  bill  we  have  a  number  of  re- 
quests for  funds  which  the  committee 
reduced  substantially,  yet  if  I  had  my 
way  they  would  have  been  reduced  a  lot 


more.  I  must  say  that  this  is  the  first 
appropriation  bill  that  has  come  to  the 
fioor  from  the  committee  of  which  I  am 
a  memlt>er  or  have  been  a  member  where 
I  had  reservations  on  many  of  the  items 
that  are  in  the  bill  which  means,  of 
course,  that  I  am  opposed  to  such  items. 
In  this  bill  the  Areas  Development  Ad- 
ministration gets  $168  million.  For 
what?  To  go  into  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  localities  scattered  in  all  50 
States  of  this  Union  and  Puerto  Rico, 
ferret  out  people  who  do  not  have  jobs 
at  the  present  time,  and  then  retrain 
them — yes.  retrain  them  even  at  the 
age  of  55  or  60  years  in  some  other 
trade  and  then  try  to  move  them  and 
their  families  away  from  their  present 
home.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  it  just  cannot 
work. 

I  listened  with  utter  disgust  to  the 
Federal  oflBcials  who  attempted  to  justify 
this  great  sum  of  money.  I  discovered 
first  of  all  that  they  had  little  respect 
for  our  free  private  industry;  in  fact, 
one  of  those  oflBcials  made  the  remark 
that  industry  had  to  build  more  plants 
in  these  areas  of  unemployment.  He 
went  on  at  great  length.  I  asked  him 
finally  how  much  money  he  would  like 
to  invest  to  build  a  plant  in  some  area 
and  then  the  minute  he  got  the  plant 
built  have  labor  czars  move  in  and  make 
it  so  difficult  for  him  to  make  a  profit 
in  the  end  he  would  have  to  close  shop. 

No  one  answered  that  question.  Any 
10-year-old  child  knows  the  American 
way  to  get  more  employment  in  this  Na- 
tion is  to  give  business  and  capital  an 
incentive  to  move  into  those  areas  and 
to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  carry  on 
their  business  and  give  employment  to 
p>eople  who  deserve  and  need  employ- 
ment. Anything  and  everything  is  done 
to  make  it  difficult  for  people  to  invest 
capital,  and  Mr.  Chairman,  just  so  long 
as  that  is  the  order  of  the  day  we  are 
going  to  have  imemployment  problems 
no  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  more  displeased 
with  this  bill  as  it  comes  to  the  floor  to- 
day than  with  any  appropriation  bill 
which  I  have  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  during  the  19  years  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  respect  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thomas].  There  Is  no  finer 
or  more  patriotic  American  gentleman 
than  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
Al  Thomas.  He  has  worked  diligently, 
long,  and  hard  to  do  the  best  job  that 
could  be  done  under  present  circum- 
stances. But  I  say  again  so  long  as  this 
Congress  continues  to  pass  authorization 
bills  which  call  for  these  high  expendi- 
tures by  the  billions  of  dollars,  just  so 
long  will  our  Government  and  our 
Treasury  be  in  a  most  precarious  finan- 
cial condition  and  at  the  end  of  that 
trail  will  surely  come  bankruptcy  and 
destruction  of  our  American  blessings. 
Yes,  finally,  the  American  people  will 
reap  the  harvest  which  Congress  has 
sown. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  on  the 
other  side  to  yield  time?  There  are  few 
requests  for  time  over  here. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
Just  two  items  in  this  bill  I  should  like 
to  discuss  briefly.  The  first  item  I  would 
like  to  discuss  and  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  is  the  fact  that  there 
Is  in  this  bill  money  for  protection  of  the 
Capitol  Building  that  we  discussed  some 
months  ago.  the  fire  hazards  that  have 
developed  over  the  years.  The  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  together  with  out- 
side architects,  and  the  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  have  submitted  reports 
showing  the  dangers  to  the  Capitol.  We 
now  have  the  money  in  the  bill  to  take 
care  of  the  fireproofing  and  protection 
of  the  Capitol  Building.  We  assured  you 
several  months  ago  that  this  would  be 
done.    It  now  has  been  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  item  that  I 
should  like  to  discuss  with  the  Commit- 
tee is  a  matter  that  is  in  ojieration  but 
has  never  before  been  a  matter  of  de- 
bate or  discussion  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  has 
always  been  handled  by  the  other  body, 
and  has  been  accepted  here.  I  refer  to 
the  East-West  Cultural  Center  which  is 
located  in  Hawaii.  I  should  like  particu- 
larly to  have  the  atteiJtion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House,  because  this  is  a  matter  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  I  am  sure 
will  be  interested  in,  as  well  as  those  of 
us  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice,  and 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  first  like  to 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inoitye],  who  is  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  the  people  of  Hawaii,  that 
what  I  have  to  say  does  not  mean  that  I 
am  against  an  East-West  Cultural  Cen- 
ter. I  think  it  is  a  good  project,  and 
should  be  established.  Much  good  can 
be  done  with  such  a  project.  What  I  am 
gping  to  say  in  criticism  of  the  East- 
West  Cultural  Center  is  simply  because 
I  think  it  represents  a  very  loose  han- 
dling of  the  taxpayers'  money  of  this 
country,  and  is  not  carrjrlng  out  the  will 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  East-West  Cultural 
Center,  may  I  say  that  it  has  been  set  up 
in  Hawaii  because  we  bring  the  people 
from  Asia  into  Hawaii  to  meet  with 
American  scholars  there.  It  is  an  ideal 
location  for  such  a  center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  mutual  security 
bill  of  several  years  ago  there  was  a 
provision  in  that  bill  providing  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  make  a  study  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  a  cultural  center  in  Hawaii.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  did  that  and  made  a  re- 
port which  was  apparently  not  satisfac- 
tory to  some  Members  of  the  other  body, 
and  they  adopted  their  own  proceedings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  another  mutual  se- 
curity bill,  by  an  amendment — mark  you, 
this  has  never  been  discussed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  although  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye) 
has  appeared  before  committees  and 
testified — this  provision  was  adopted  in 
the  mutual  security  bill  in  the  other  body 
and  they  put  in  $10  million  to  implement 
it.  Again,  this  was  done  without  con- 
sideration by  the  House  on  how  the  $10 
million  was  to  be  used. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  to  you 
what  they  were  going  to  do.  The  testi- 
mony in  the  other  body,  and  the  facts 
that  we  have  developed,  prove  that  they 
intended  to  spend  in  the  first  6  years  on 
the  East-West  Cultural  Center  $75  mil- 
lion— 6  years,  $75  million — and  in  a 
matter  of  about  3  years  some  $30  million. 

Now,  we  appropriated  the  $10  million. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  from  the  testi- 
mony in  reference  to  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Roonky]  asked  this 
question  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings: 

Mr.  RooNXT.  What  is  the  University  of 
Hawaii  doing  for  the  East-West  Cultural 
Center? 

Mr.  Coombs.  First  of  all,  the  Hawaiian 
Legislature  appropriated  $852,000  toward 
buildings  and  for  administrative  expenses 
In  connection  with  the  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  the  center,  and  donated  land  to  the 
center  on  which  these  buUdlngs  are  being 
constructed,  having  a  market  value  of 
$2,740,000. 

Get  this:  "donated  land."  This  is  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  speaking; 
donated  lands,  $2,740,000. 

Further.  Mr.  Coombs  stated  the  fol- 
lowing : 

My  guess  would  be  that  the  university  is 
going  to  put  more  into  this  center  and  I 
thinlc  the  State  of  Hawaii  is  going  to  end  up 
putting  more  in  this  center  than  It  can  pos- 
sibly get  out  financially. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolandI.  recogniz- 
ing the  situation,  on  page  599  of  the 
record  of  the  hearings,  said  this: 

Mr.  BoLANo.  I  think  the  danger,  at  least 
In  my  mind — and  I  presume  this  Is  the  fear 
of  others — is  that  we  still  have  a  facility 
which  would  be  built  for  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  We  do  not  want  to  jiist  subsidize 
the  University  of  Hawaii.  This  is  one  of  the 
dangers.  I  suppose  this  would  alleviate  the 
fear  if  this  is  handled  properly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  surprising 
fact:  Contracts  have  been  let  for  the 
construction  of  the  building  in  the 
amount  of  $8,610,000.  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion in  the  hearings:  "Who  holds  the 
title  to  the  land  on  which  we  are  build- 
ing these  buildings?" 

Well,  there  was  some  confusion;  but 
if  you  take  the  original  testimony  of  Mr. 
Coombs,  he  said  the  University  of  Hawaii 
was  donating  land  worth  $2,470,000.  I 
pressed  the  matter  because  I  knew  who 
owned  the  land.  We  are  putting  up 
buildings  to  the  extent  of  $8  miUion  and 
they  have  asked  for  additional  fimds, 
but  we  already  have  contracts  for 
$8,610,000,  putting  up  buildings  on  land 
owned  not  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  but  by  the  University  of 
Hawaii. 

This  is  actually  a  grant,  an  endow- 
ment of  that  amount.  Then  I  went 
further  and  checked  the  grant  papers. 
It  was  anticipated  that  we  would  spend 
$75  million  on  this  East-West  Cultural 
Center,  but  when  you  look  further  into 
the  grant  papers,  you  find  that  we  are 
putting  up  these  buildings  on  the 
grounds  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  and 
that  the  University  of  Hawaii  can  give 
us  30  days'  notice  to  get  out. 

I  think  this  is  a  proper  matter  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  other 


committees  of  the  House  to  look  into  so 
that  we  may  develop  sound  legislation 
and  a  sound  program  for  a  worthy  cause, 
the  East- West  Cultural  Center.  In  view 
of  what  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  BolandJ,  had  stated  about  the 
danger  of  this  becoming  a  part  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii  and  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Roonky] 
had  said,  let  me  read  to  you  from  a  docu- 
ment that  I  received  just  this  morning. 
I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  it  care- 
fully. 

It  is  dated  September  13,  and  it  is  from 
Dr.  Laurence  H.  Snyder,  the  president 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii.  This  is  part 
of  that  report  and  I  read  from  page  3 : 

With  the  signing  of  the  agreement  and  the 
transfer  of  funds  to  the  university  the  cen- 
ter became  a  reality  as  an  offlclal  part  of 
the  university  and  the  center's  various  In- 
stitutes and  divisions  were  placed  in  opera- 
tion. 

That  was  not  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress when  this  was  t>assed  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  the  intent  today.  I 
think  the  intent  is  that  there  shall  be 
an  East- West  Cultural  Center  operated 
by  the  United  States  in  conjunction 
with  the  University  of  Hawaii.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  Is  the  intention  to  subsi- 
dize or  to  build  up  a  branch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  from  which  we  can 
be  thrown  out  in  30  days. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  I  merely  want  to  say 
that  I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  the 
expressions  made  here  today  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement  and  also  the  manner  in  which 
he  pursued  this  Item  in  the  committee. 
As  he  indicated  in  the  authorization 
legislation,  he  is  in  favor  of  this  item, 
and  all  of  us  think  that  it  is  a  great  pro- 
gram. But  I  think  there  is  a  great  dan- 
ger here  that  we  are  subsidizing  this 
university.  The  development  of  the  in- 
formation and  th?  testimony  within  the 
committee  will  probably  occasion  the 
State  Department's  taking  another  look 
at  it.  We  do  not  want  tr.  hurt  the  Cen- 
ter. We  think  it  is  a  great  thing.  We 
think  it  has  some  great  possibilities.  But 
I  do  believe  there  is  some  real  danger  in 
this  matter  of  bui'ding  an  institution 
that  the  taxpayers  of  your  State  and  my 
State  and  all  the  other  States  are  pay- 
ing for  in  Hawaii.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  does  not  want  that  to 
happen,  either,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
we  do  not  want  to  happen. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  JONAS.  Before  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  leaves  this  subject  I  hope  he 
will  tell  the  Committee  that  our  sub- 
committee eliminated  any  further  con- 
struction funds  until  this  matter  can  be 
cleared  up. 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  I  might  point  out 
that  this  is  the  fact.  There  were  re- 
quests here  for  additional  funds  for  con- 
struction and  those  have  been  elimi- 
nated by  the  committee  until  this 
matter  can  be  cleared  up. 

We  have  money  in  for  the  grants  to 
scholars.  This  cultural  center  is  under 
way  and  they  are  doing  a  good  job.  We 
did  not  want  to  do  anything  to  affect 
the  present  operation.  It  can  be  con- 
tinued. What  we  want  to  see  is  some 
legislation,  some  method,  by  which  the 
dollars  that  we  are  going  to  spend  are 
going  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  would  just  like  to  ad- 
vise the  House  that  the  vice  president  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii  is  here  in 
Washington  conferring  with  oflftcials  of 
the  State  Department  to  carry  out  ex- 
actly what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Bow]  has  been  diseasing.  I  con- 
cur with  the  gentleman  that  this  is  a 
Federal  project.  As  far^as  I  am  con- 
cerned, representing  the*"  people  of 
Hawaii,  this  East-West  center  is  in  no 
way  a  State  project.  I  can  assure  you 
I  will  do  my  best  to  see  that  the  Federal 
concept  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii.  I  join  with  him  in  hoping 
we  can  carry  out  this  program  of  a 
proper  East-West  cultural  center.  The 
gentleman's  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  of  the  other 
body  has  been  enlightening  and  cer- 
tainly worth  while  in  the  consideration 
of  this  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I,  too,  vi-ant  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on  the 
very  effective  manner  in  which  he  ques- 
tioned the  witnesses  before  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  with  respect  to 
this  cultural  center.  He  did  a  very  great 
deal  toward  bringing  out  the  facts  of 
the  situation  before  the  committee  and 
now  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  question  that  arises  in  my  mind 
Is  this:  Why  was  this  man  Coombs,  this 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Cultural  Affairs 
at  the  State  Department,  and  why  was 
the  State  Department  so  lax  in  this  mat- 
ter? Why  did  Coombs  and  the  State 
Department  permit  a  situation  such  as 
this  to  develop?  Why  was  so  little  at- 
tention paid  to  this  when  Co'^gress  is 
providing  all  kinds  of  highly  paid  em- 
ployees in  the  State  Department  sup- 
posedly representing  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  <ind  the  taxpayers?  Will 
we  ever  get  a<i  operation  in  the  State 
Department  thpt  has  some  semblance  of 
a  business  opeijation? 

Mr.  BOW.  ^  ^hen  this  matter  was  first 
put  in  as  an  amendment  to  the  foreign- 
aid  bill,  the  IC  A,  there  was  a  direction 
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for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  a 
study  and  report  back  to  the  other  body. 
The  Secretary  of  State  did  do  that,  and 
he  put  limitations  on  it.  His  program 
was  much  more  restricted  than  the  pro- 
gram that  was  entered  into.  He  was 
criticized  by  Members  of  the  other  body 
for  not  bringing  in  a  larger  program,  for 
not  spending  more  money  on  it,  and  for 
making  it  only  for  1  year  and  not  a 
permanent  project.  The  Secretary  of 
State  was  criticized  at  that  time,  3  or 
4  years  ago,  when  this  thing  was  es- 
tablished. Then  the  other  body  disre- 
garded the  study  they  had  requested  be 
made  and  went  ahead  with  this  program. 
So  we  cannot  lay  this  completely  at  the 
door  of  the  State  Department  at  that 
time,  because  actually,  as  I  said  in  the 
hearings,  like  Topsy,  it  just  grew.  I  am 
critical  of  Mr.  Coombs,  the  present  Sec- 
retary, who  is  handling  this,  for  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  when  he  said 
they  donated  this  land  when  in  fact  we 
had  only  a  30-day  right  on  it.  I  think 
they  should  study  and  understand  this 
program  and  keep  their  fingers  on  it,  and 
not  just  give  a  grant  and  turn  it  ov^r 
to  somebody  else  to  operate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  hearings  are  re- 
plete with  examples  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Coombs  did  not  know  what  was  going  on 
over  there. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  that  was  quite 
right.  I  think  some  of  the  ones  who 
preceded  him  just  did  not  do  what  was 
right  in  handling  it.  That  is  why  I  am 
hoping  the  committees  of  the  House  now 
will  take  jurisdiction  of  this  and  go  into 
it,  and  we  can  establish  something. 

One  other  matter  I  might  point  out 
to  the  members  of  the  committee.  There 
is  a  provision  in  this  bill  for  paying  the 
Asian  scholars.  This  seems  to  be  some- 
thing that  should  be  considered.  Asian 
scholars  are  coming  over  here,  that  is. 
professors  from  colleges  in  Asia.  I  think 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  House  know 
about  what  their  salaries  would  be.  Yet 
they  are  receiving  $13,500  a  year  to  come 
here  to  live  in  these  nice,  plush  quar- 
ters in  Hawaii  while  they  are  studying. 
I  think  we  are  spending  too  much  money 
on  that.  I  think  this  study  ought  to  be 
made;  $13,500  a  year  is  a  great  deal  to 
pay  to  these  Asian  scholars  to  come  over 
and  take  advantage  of  these  East-West 
cultural  centers. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute  in  order  to 
answer  an  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmondsonI. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
with  pleasure. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  On  yesterday,  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  entered  a 
judgment,  one  of  the  major  judgments 
that  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  has 
entered,  in  the  sum  of  $14,789,000  for  the 
Cherokee  Indians.  That  is  a  final  judg- 
ment representing  the  conclusion  of 
nearly  10  years  of  litigation  on  this 
question.  I  talked  yesterday  with  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  Mr.  David  Bell, 
and  he  said  it  had  not  been  possible  to 
complete  the  processing  of  the  papers  to 
include  this  in  the  deficiency  judgment, 
but  it  would  be  sent  over  within  the 


next  day  or  so  to  the  other  body  for  ac- 
tion there.  I  just  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  knows  any  reason  why, 
when  the  Budget  has  approved  it,  and  it 
has  been  sent  to  the  other  body,  that  it 
could  not  be  acceptec!  by  this  commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  the  House? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Is  the  gentleman  in 
favor  of  it? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  very  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Are  the  gentleman's 
colleagues  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation 
in  favor  of  it? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  entire  Oklahoma  delegation  is  en- 
thusiastically in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  judgment  carries  6  per- 
cent interest;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  we  can  save  3  or  4 
months'  interest,  that  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  taxpayers  as  well  as 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
and  his  great  Oklahoma  delegation.  So 
at  the  proper  time  when  the  bill  is  open 
to  amendment,  I  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man offer  the  appropriate  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  item  in  the 
bill  providing  for  judgments  which  are 
final  judgments  and  constitute  debts 
against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  about  40  such  in- 
stances, I  think,  involving  some  $22  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute  so  that  I 
may  yield  to  our  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  the  work  they 
have  done  on  this  bill.  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  to  page  2  of 
the  report  under  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  under  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  I  notice  the  Congress  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  finally 
woke  up  to  the  necessity  of  having  some 
information  on  imports  coming  into  this 
country.  Here  you  are  making  available 
$148,000  which  is  slightly  less  than  the 
request  which  was  made  based  on  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  information,  and 
we  should  have  a  policy  under  which  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  should  have 
money  available  so  that  we  could  have 
detailed  information  on  all  imports  into 
this  country — not  only  textile  imports 
but  every  other  import  coming  into  this 
country. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  thank  our  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey].  His  advice 
is  always  helpful,  always  welcome  and 
his  remarks  are  always  to  the  point. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  our  good 
fr-'^nd,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Hir  AVERY.  I  notice  the  subcommit- 
tee in  ts  wisdom  eliminated  $47  million 
requested  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  relocate  wheat  from  current  stor- 
age sites  to  locations  close  to  metro- 
politan areas — presumably  in  the  East. 
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I  wonder  since  this  item  has  been  de- 
leted; does  this  mean  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  not  be  able  to  move  this 
wheat  or  does  he  just  have  to  look  else- 
where to  put  it? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  assume,  if  he  does 
not  have  the  funds,  he  cannot  move  the 
wheat.    I  think  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  AVERY.  And  that  would  more  or 
less  be  the  position  of  the  House,  that 
this  mission  should  not  be  undertaken 
until  further  authorization. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  the  position 
of  yoxir  committee  and  we  are  submitting 
it  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  the  wisdom  of 
that  decision. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  thank  our  friend 
and  we  are  delightful  to  have  his  support 
and  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas). 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  this  bill  appropri- 
ates $631  million.  Something  was  said 
a  few  minutes  ago  in  a  colloquy  that 
we  could  save  some  interest  by  adopting 
an  amendment  increasing  this  amount. 
I  would  say  with  respect  to  that  sug- 
gestion that  we  will  have  to  borrow  every 
dollar  of  this  $631  million.  We  are  al- 
ready operating  on  a  deficit  basis.  No- 
body knows  how  much  the  deficit  will 
be  next  June  30  but  everyone  admits 
there  will  be  one.  The  prospective  deficit 
has  been  estimated  at  from  $3^2  billion 
up  to  $18  billion.  My  own  guess  is  it 
will  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $8  or  $10  billion.  But  of  one  thing  we 
can  all  be  sure — whatever  we  appropri- 
ate today  in  this  bill  will  add  to  that 
deficit.  We  do  not  have  the  money;  it 
is  not  in  the  bank;  it  is  not  in  prospect 
from  receipts  from  taxes,  customs  re- 
ceipts, or  otherwise.  So,  keep  that  in 
mind  when  you  get  to  the  point  of  con- 
sidering amendments  to  increase  this 
bill. 

I  saw  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  the  floor  a  moment  ago,  and  if  I  may 
have  his  attention.  I  would  like  to  use 
his  statement  made  on  this  floor  a  week 
or  so  ago,  which  should  be  alarming  to 
the  members  of  this  committee  and  the 
House  and  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
It  is  about  the  most  dramatic  way  to 
explain  what  is  happening.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  chairman  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  been  going  in  the  red  at 
the  rate  of  $1  million  an  hour  every  hour 
of  every  day  and  night  since  January  1, 
1961.  Yet  we  continue  to  pass  authori- 
zation bills  here  which  obligate  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  bring  in 
appropriation  bills  to  implement  the 
authorizations. 

There  is  no  way  to  stop  this  spending 
trend  and  put  our  financial  house  in 
order  imtil  we  have  the  courage  to  stop 
authorizing  new  programs  and  expand- 
ing existing  ones. 

One  of  the  items  in  this  bill  is  a  small 
one;  it  contains  some  funds  for  addi- 
tional employees  for  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  The 
amount  is  a  small  sum,  $177,000,  for  12 


new  positions.  But  what  I  would  like  to 
do  is  invite  the  attention  to  a  colloquy  I 
had  with  Dr.  Heller  in  the  hearings.  You 
will  find  this  colloquy  on  page  23.  I  had 
asked  Dr  Heller  how  long  we  could  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  the  red  without  run- 
ning into  infiationary  dangers  or  into 
other  serious  fiscal  problems,  and  he 
said  that  he  did  not  think  that  infia- 
tion  would  result  from  the  present  pro- 
gram because  it  only  contemplated  an 
increase  in  spending  of  some  $3  or  $4 
billion  over  last  year.  Then  I  asked 
him  what  would  be  the  effect  if  we  should 
run  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  this  year 
of  $10  billion,  and  quite  properly  he  did 
not  want  to  speculate  on  that;  he  did 
not  want  to  say  anything  that  he  might 
be  bound  by,  and  I  did  not  blame  him 
for  that.  But,  he  did  say  that  somewhere 
between  a  $4  and  a  $10  billion  deficit  we 
would  run  into  a  serious  problem.  I 
would  like  now  to  quote  Dr.  Heller's 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  where  he 
would  say  the  breaking  point  of  trouble 
would  h*i  between  $4  and  $10  billion.  I 
am  not  quoting  him  out  of  context  but 
am  not  quoting  everything  he  says;  but 
do  quote  him  as  follows : 

I  certainly  think  that  somewhere  In  that 
range,  between  4  and  10,  you  would  find  a 
point  where  you  would  have  to  take  coun- 
termeasures. 

When  I  say  "countermeasures"  I  do  not, 
except  as  a  last  resort,  mean  direct  controls 
over  pricfs  and  wages;  I  mean  a  tighter  mone- 
tary poli<:y  and  a  tighter  fiscal  policy. 

Then  Mr.  Jensen  interrupted  and  said : 
"Higher  taxes?" 

Dr.  Ha.LEB.  That  is  right,  higher  taxes  to 
offset  the  Impact  of  spending.  Of  course,  the 
very  last  thing  we  want  would  be  direct  con- 
trols over  the  economy. 

And  with  that  comment  I  certainly 
agree. 

I  refer  to  that  colloquy  because  you 
have  here  a  direct  warning  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  that  if  we  run  a 
deficit  this  year  ranging  somewhere  be- 
tween $4  and  $10  billion  we  will  be  in 
danger  and  will  have  to  take  counter- 
measures.  Based  on  what  Congress  has 
already  done  this  year,  I  think  we  have 
already  entered  the  danger  zone  and  that 
the  red  flags  are  flying. 

There  are  some  items  in  this  bill  about 
which  I  would  like  to  comment,  especially 
in  view  of  these  references  to  the  colloquy 
with  Dr.  Heller.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  indicated  how  yoiu*  committee, 
by  being  vigilant,  was  able  to  discover 
something  that  needs  correcting.  With- 
out int(?nding  to  pat  ourselves  on  the 
back,  I  would  like  to  advert  briefly  to 
something  else  we  learned  when  General 
Services  Administration  ofQcials  were  be- 
fore the  committee  along  with  the 
administrative  ofiBcer  of  the  courts. 
You  will  remember  a  few  months  ago  we 
passed  legislation  here  authorizing  the 
creation  of  73  new  judgeships.  Noth- 
withstanding  the  fact  that  only  a  hand- 
ful had  been  nominated  or  confirmed  at 
the  time  of  our  hearings — I  think  other 
names  were  sent  to  the  Senate  yester- 
day— ^but  at  the  time  we  had  this  hear- 
ing only  four  of  the  new  judges  had  been 
confirmed,  yet  they  were  asking  us  for 
$4,650,000    to   remodel,    renovate,    and 


decorate  chambers  in  various  public 
buildings  around  the  country  to  accom- 
modate the  new  judges.  This  might  not 
sound  like  a  big  sum  of  money,  $4,650,000 
and  It  Is  not  big  In  comparison  with  other 
Items,  but  that  Is  only  the  downpay- 
ment.  The  projects  to  renovate  the 
necessary  office  space  to  accommodate 
the  judges — this  Is  in  addition  to  salaries, 
clerk  hire,  and  all  the  other  emolu- 
ments Involved — the  total  estimate  cost 
of  this  program  will  be  $17  million; 
$4,650,000  requested  in  this  bill,  and  $13 
million  to  be  asked  for  next  year  and  sub- 
sequent years. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  just  wonder  whether  the 
gentleman  referring  to  this  matter  will 
speak  of  the  fact  that  certain  cabinets 
for  a  judge's  oflBce  cost  $50  each,  some- 
thing to  put  their  telephones  In. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. But  I  intended  to  comment  only 
on  the  items  for  refurbishing  and  reno- 
vating courtrooms  and  offices  for  the 
judges.  They  wanted  $66,000  to  fix  up 
an  office  for  one  judge  In  Philadelphia^ 
They  wanted  $38,000  for  one  judge's 
suite  and  a  clerk's  office  In  Chicago.  In 
Hartford  they  wanted  $84,000  for  one 
judge's  suite,  one  witness  room,  and  one 
court  reporter's  office  In  a  building  that 
will  be  abandoned  within  a  year  when 
they  move  that  judge  Into  a  new  Federal 
building  now  under  construction. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  WIU  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  action  of  the  subcommit- 
tee now  pending  for  approval  has  ade- 
quately taken  care  of  these  extravagant 
Items? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  was  getting  ready  to 
say  that.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  In- 
terrupted me  to  do  It,  because  I  began 
my  comment  on  this  situation  by  saying 
that  If  the  membership  knew  what  the 
committee  did,  this  is  one  Instance  In 
which  we  might  with  due  modesty  claim 
a  little  credit  for  saving  some  money  for 
the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  points 
this  out.  As  he  Indicated,  this  Is  a  re- 
quest to  repair  and  remodel  some  of  the 
old  courthouses.  In  discussion  of  this 
Item  In  committee  some  of  the  members 
pointed  to  courthouses  that  are  being 
renovated  and  remodeled  where  they  are 
building  a  new  courthouse  In  the  very 
same  city  to  take  care  of  the  new  judges 
who  will  be  appointed  and  who  will  sit 
very  soon. 

Mr.  JONAS.    I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Who  had  the  unmit- 
igated gall  to  make  this  request  in  the 
first  place? 
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Mr.  JONAS.  You  cannot  place  the 
responsibility  exactly.  The  General 
Services  Administration  asked  for  the 
money,  but  they  did  so  at  the  request  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts. 
Actually,  the  Administrative  Office  has 
a  regular  plan.  They  can  tell  you  how 
many  square  fe(!t  a  Judge  should  be  al- 
located, how  IT  any  different  items  of 
furniture  he  should  have,  and  what  kind 
of  stand  he  should  have  to  house  his 
telephone.  Tlwy  have  a  regular  pre- 
pared-In-advance  setup  for  each  judge, 
and  they  make  their  submission  to  the 
GSA.  The  GSA  comes  to  the  commit- 
tee and  asks  fot  the  money  in  accord- 
ance with  the  jplan.  We  have  put  in 
enough  money  to  take  care  of  the  judges 
that  will  be  appointed  this  year  and 
eliminated  the  rest  with  directions  to 
restudy  the  proiposals. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
call that  when  the  bill  providing  for 
35  new  judges  came  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  year  there  was  a  hue  and 
cry  raised  that  Justice  delayed  Is  Justice 
denied.  Does  the  gentleman  remember 
that? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  remember  it.  They 
are  now  asking  for  $2,800  per  judge  for 
travel  expenses.  I  thought  these  new 
judges  were  going  to  stay  at  home  and 
look  after  the  courts  In  their  home  dis- 
tricts. But  It  appears  they  plan  to  do 
quite  a  bit  of  traveling,  as  their  asso- 
ciates on  the  Jbench  have  been  doing 
for  years.  j 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
call that  the  House  this  year  passed  a 
bill  providing  for  73  new  Judges  and 
again  the  story  was  that  justice  delayed 
Is  justice  denied.  The  gentleman  tells 
us  today  only  a  handful  of  these  judges 
have  been  appointed.  Is  justice  still  be- 
ing denied? 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  knows  I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I  think  there  had  been  4  or 
5  judges  confirmed  when  we  had  the 
hearings;  but  I  notice  in  the  morning 
paper  some  14  to  17  additional  names 
were  sent  to  the  Senate  yesterday. 

There  will  be  some  judges  appointed 
and  confirmed  no  doubt  before  the  ses- 
sion ends;  the  exact  number  I  cannot 
estimate. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  think  that  imme- 
diately after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  this  process  of  nominating 
judges  will  speed  up  very  considerably? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  not  comment  on 
that.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing,  but  I 
do  know  that  only  about  four  had  been 
confirmed  when  we  held  these  hearings 
and  when  the  $4,650,000  was  requested. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  supplemental  appro- 


priation bill  carries  an  appropriation  for 
approximately  5,000  new  positions,  out 
of  approximately  8,000  requested  by  the 
administration, 

Mr.  JONAS.    Eighty-one  hundred. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Is  that  substan- 
tially correct? 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  substantially 
correct. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  It  seems  to  me  we 
are  going  far  afield  in  connection  with 
supplemental  appropriation  bills  to  come 
in  here  late  in  the  session  and  have  ev- 
ery agency  of  the  Government  requesting 
more  money  and  new  jobs  when  we  have 
really  In  effect  completed  our  regular 
subcommittee  action.  Some  of  them  are 
not  even  completed.  It  seems  to  me 
that  supplemental  appropriations  should 
be  used  only  in  a  very  serious  emergency 
and  should  only  be  used  in  the  event  the 
Congress  passes  new  legislation  which 
requires  that  this  kind  of  action  be  taken. 
I  am  personally  convinced  that  coming 
in  here  every  year  with  every  agency 
wanting  a  supplemental  appropriation  is 
a  mistake,  and  the  Congress  ought  to 
soon  recognize  that  something  should 
be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  could 
not  agree  more  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  and  I  should  have  made  the 
same  statement,  and  Intended  to  do  so. 
In  addition,  we  should  note  this:  The 
new  fiscal  year  is  only  two  and  a  half 
months  old.  This  Is  the  first  of  what  I 
suspect  will  be  a  number  of  supplemental 
bills  before  the  87  th  Congress.  Here  we 
are,  before  the  new  fiscal  year  is  3 
months  old.  with  a  supplemental  re- 
quest— over  and  above  the  regular  bills — 
of  approximately  three-fourths  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  tMr.  Cederberc] 
that  we  did  the  best  we  could  with  this 
bill.  We  made  substantial  reductions 
in  the  requests,  amounting  to  $165  mil- 
lion. It  was  a  difficult  job.  I  tell  you.  to 
cut  out  3.000  of  the  new  jobs  requested. 
You  can  be  sure  the  agencies  are  not 
happy  about  it.  However,  we  did  that. 
I  might  say  also  that  2,500  of  the  new 
jobs  are  In  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, and  a  substantial  number  in 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
or  the  coordinate  agencies  of  that 
Agency.  Nearly  1.000  of  the  jobs  are 
there.  Those  increases  have  come  about 
by  reason  of  new  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  at  this  session  in  1961.  And 
this  points  up  the  importance  of  slowing 
down  on  the  new  authorizations. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
expand  upon  what  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]  has  just  so  ably  stated  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  by  our  friend  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  CEDERBERG].  Of  coursc^  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ceder- 
berc] Is  100  percent  right.  We  have  not 
the  slightest  quibble  with  his  observa- 
tion. He  is  just  as  sound  as  a  dollar,  as 
he  always  is.  But  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, since  the  time  that  the  regular 
subcommittee  passed  on  the  matters  be- 
fore them,  there  was  floor  action  and 
provision  for  various  programs  that  have 


been  signed  by  the  President  creating 
these  extra  duties.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  very  ably 
pointed  out  to  the  membership  that  per- 
haps 75  percent  of  the  total  increase  is 
in  one  agency,  namely,  the  result  of  the 
six  big  amendments  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President,  en- 
larging the  benefits  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
times  when  this  body  performs  some 
truly  amazing  feats.  But  I  wonder  if 
we  are  not  outdoing  ourselves  when  we 
begin  passing  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  many  bureaus  almost  before 
the  fiscal  year  has  begim. 

We  are  slightly  more  than  2  months 
into  this  fiscal  year.  I  hardly  need  re- 
mind anyone  in  this  body  that  the  budget 
which  was  approved  by  Appropriations 
was  the  largest  peacetime  budget  in  his- 
tory. In  short  we  already  have  given  the 
administration  billions  of  dollars  to 
spend — more  than  ever  before — and  al- 
most before  the  ink  is  dry  on  the  check, 
so  to  speak,  they  are  back  with  these 
additional  requests.  In  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent as  yet  has  not  signed  the  regular 
appropriation  bill  for  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency;  yet  today  we  are  consider- 
ing a  supplemental  bill  for  $4,750,000 
for  that  Agency. 

The  number  of  Federal  employees  has 
grown  steadily  during  the  first  7  months 
of  this  administration;  from  January 
through  July  more  than  82.000  civiUan 
employees  were  added  to  the  Federal 
payroll.  The  President  asked  for  funds 
in  the  supplemental  appropriation  to  add 
8,000  personnel  to  the  Federal  payroll, 
none  of  them  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. This  bill  has,  however,  been  cut 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
5,100  extra  employees. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  so  that  I  may  respond 
to  an  inquiry  from  our  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
UllmanI. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
excellent  job  they  have  done.  I  partic- 
ularly want  to  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation for  the  inclusion  of  an  item 
under  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  $1,250,000  for  use  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for 
emergency  reseedlng  of  ovu-  public  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  public  domain  In 
the  West  Is  a  great  national  asset.  This 
year,  because  of  unusual  drought,  fires 
have  destroyed  the  vegetation  of  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  public  lands.  This 
item  will  allow  us  to  rehabilitate  those 
ranges.  I  particularly  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  al- 
lowing the  full  amount  that  was  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  state  to  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  that  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  that 
we  would  be  delighted  to  rise  whenever 
they  are  ready.  ;  - 
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Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
another  payday  for  the  taxpayers  of  this 
coimtry,  and  is  a  payday  with  a  venge- 
ance. This  is  a  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  that  is  coming  to  us  exactly  2^/2 
months  to  the  day  from  the  beginning 
of  this  fiscal  year.  I  shudder  to  think 
how  many  more  deficiency  appropriation 
bills  we  are  going  to  get  for  this  fiscal 
year,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  had.  I 
believe,  four  deficiency  appropriation 
bills  for  the  last  fiscal  year  and  the  start 
came  much  later. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Thomas].  I  would  like  to  ask  where 
these  buildings  are  going  to  be  located 
that  are  provided  for  on  page  6  under 
the  heading  "Buildings  and  facilities." 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that  item  on 
page  6,  line  6? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  These  are  seven  lab- 
oratories. It  is  our  luiderstanding  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  try  to  allocate  one  to  each 
geographical  section  of  the  United 
States.  When  they  appeared  before  us 
they  had  not  yet  picked  the  exact  loca- 
tions. We  understand  that  there  will  be 
two  in  the  Middle  West,  two  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  two  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  one  somewhere  in  the  gulf  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  figure  is  $1,600,000. 
Is  that  the  start  of  it? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  the  downpayment.  It  is  our  under- 
standing, may  I  say  to  our  colleague, 
that  the  completed  cost  of  each  one  of 
the  laboratories  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $2,400,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  6  of  the  re- 
port I  note  that  this  bill  contains  a 
$30  million  increase  for  housing  for  the 
elderly,  which  is  in  addition  to  $25  mil- 
lion provided  in  the  regular  bill  for  1962. 
Then  the  committee  goes  on  to  say  that 
(mly  eight  loans  have  been  issued  to  date. 
I  ask  the  gentleman  why  we  have  to  have 
a  deficiency  for  this  item  at  this  time. 
Why  could  not  this  have  gone  over  to 
next  year? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  remind  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  the  Congress 
about  3  weeks  ago  passed  a  housing  bill 
increasing  the  authorization  $50  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose.  We  did  not  want 
to  slow  down  the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  they  have  made  only 
eight  loans  up  to  this  point,  how  do  you 
expect  them  to  absorb  another  $30  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony, they  have  a  good  many  applica- 
tions. They  claim  they  will  use  this 
amount  of  money.  We  cautioned  them 
to  go  slowly  and  not  make  any  mistakes. 
I  think  they  are  doing  just  exactly  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unier  the  item  "Mass 
transportation  loans  and  grants"  you 
recommend  $42,500,000.  Yet  you  say 
that  "The  justifications  were  very  vague 
and  indefinite  about  the  amount  of 
money  needed  for  loans  and  grants." 

Under  those  circumstances,  why  did 
not  the  committee  put  this  over  until 
next  year  when  some  of  the  vagueness 
and  indefiniteness  might  be  removed? 


Mr.  THOMAS.  Again  may  I  say  to 
our  friend — and  his  question  is  a  good 
one — this  is  a  new  piece  of  legislation. 
The  House  passed  this  bill  about  3  or  4 
weeks  ago.  It  is  a  part  of  the  urban  re- 
newal programs,  part  of  the  housing  pro- 
gram. They  considered  it  very,  very 
vital,  and  we  did  not  want  to  have  it 
said  that  the  committee  was  trying  to 
wreck  the  program.  So  we  supplied  some 
funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  7  of  the  report 
under  the  title  "Open  space  land  grants," 
you  say  that  you  are  recommending  an 
appropriation  of  $25  million,  yet  again 
you  say  that  the  justifications  were  very 
vague  and  indefinite. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  reiterate  that,  may 
I  say  to  my  friend.  The  authorization, 
as  I  recall,  was  $50  million.  There  is  no 
limitation  as  to  what  they  could  spend 
in  any  town,  city,  or  any  State.  Our 
housing  law.  when  we  started  out  in 
1937,  said  only  10  percent  of  the  amount 
of  money  involved  in  the  bill  could  be 
spent  in  one  State.  Does  that  answer 
the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  do  not  know 
how  in  the  world  I  could  vote  for  a  bill 
of  this  kind  with  all  of  its  vagueness  and 
indefiniteness. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Let  me  give  the  gen- 
tleman another  minute,  because  he  is 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  answer  and  we 
are  trying  to  give  him  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  move  down  to 
the  appropriation  for  the  low-rent  hous- 
ing demonstration  program.  You  say  in 
the  report  the  Administrator  now  has 
over  525,000  occupied  units  covering 
many  different  projects  in  the  present 
low-rent  housing  program. 

Mr.  THOMAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Each  project  is  an  ex- 
isting demonstration  unit.  Yet  you  are 
putting  more  money  in  this  bill  for  addi- 
tional demonstration  units.  Tell  me 
why. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  was  a  very  im- 
portant section  of  the  new  act.  and  they 
wanted  $5  million.  We  do  not  want 
it  said  that  this  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee— and  sometimes  they  have  not 
applied  the  most  endearing  terms  to  your 
subcommittee — was  trying  to  kill  the 
program,  so  we  did  not  give  them  $5 
million;  we  gave  them  $2  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  you  gave  them 
$2  million,  but  does  $2  million  have  no 
meaning  aroimd  here  any  more? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  know  that  is  a  whole 
lot  of  money,  but  the  point  is  we  asked 
them  to  go  slow.  We  pointed  out  in  the 
hearings  the  defects  of  the  act,  but  we 
said,  "We  are  not  going  to  try  to  kill 
your  program.  We  want  you  to  make 
it  work.  But  go  slow  and  try  to  get  by 
with  $2  million."  We  have  a  program 
for  that,  too,  if  the  gentleman  is  inter- 
ested in  the  details 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  more  than  I 
do  in  this  instance.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  But  I  hope  he  will  read  the 
language  in  the  report  along  with  the 
language  in  the  bill.    The  language  in 


the  bill  will  show  clearly  what  the  com- 
mittee is  trying  to  do  and  that  is  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  back-door  and  side-door 
spending. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  I  will  probably 
make  some  points  of  order  against  this 
bill.  I  do  not  like  this  business  of  Ap- 
propriations Committees  coming  in  and 
writing  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  any  more  than  I  like  other  com- 
mittees of  the  House  coming  in  with 
supergrades  and  other  legislation  which 
is  not  within  their  jurisdiction.  I  will 
regret  to  have  to  make  some  other  points 
of  order  against  this  bill,  but  I  think 
the  Appropriations  Committee  ought  to 
get  out  of  the  business  of  writing  legis- 
lation in  appropriation  bills,  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  deficit  or  regular 
appropriations  bills. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more,  but  if  he  wants  to 
continue  this  back-door  spending,  his 
point  of  order,  we  confess,  is  good. 
Then  all  they  have  to  do  is  march  over 
to  the  Treasury  and  get  not  $2  million, 
as  in  this  bill,  but  $5  million. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  have  no  intention  of 
making  a  point  of  order  against  that 
particular  provision,  because  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  it  is  back-door 
financing. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  JOHANSIN], 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
week  the  SS  Hope,  the  mercy  ship  of 
doctors,  nurses,  and  medical  technicians 
which  has  spent  11  months  In  Indonesia 
and  South  Vietnam,  returned  to  San 
Francisco. 

Simultaneously,  leaders  of  Project 
Hope  announced  that  this  truly  volun- 
tary program  has  an  $900,000  deficit. 

At  the  same  time,  they  disclosed  that 
they  are  swamped  with  volunteers  for 
similar,  future  expeditions  of  mercy  and 
humanitarianism. 

Now  that  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  have  proven 
their  generosity  with  the  taxpayers' 
money  by  voting  approval  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  I  respectfully  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  particularly  to  those  who 
voted  for  the  Peace  Corps  yesterday,  that 
they  join  in  personal  contributions  to 
help  eliminate  the  deficit  of  Project 
Hope. 

Regardless  of  the  response  this  sugges- 
tion receives,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  a 
generous  one,  a  very  serious  question 
remains: 

How  long  can  nongovernmental  volun- 
tarism survive  as  a  distinguishing  Amer- 
ican virtue  against  the  competition  of 
tax  subsidized  programs  which,  however 
benign  in  purpose,  leave  no  freedom  of 
choice  to  those  who  must  pay  the  bill? 


Incidentally,  checks  for  Project  Hope 
may  be  made  out  in  the  name  of  that 
organization  and  mailed  to  1818  M  Street, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Pulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee,  I  rise  to  call  at- 
tention to  page  16.  lines  14  to  17.  of  this 
third  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
under  the  item  labeled  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses," which  provides  not  to  exceed 
$10  million  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  research  and  development 
to  the  salaries  and  exjsenses  appropria- 
tion. That  is  legislation  in  an  appro- 
priation bill.  This  particular  appropri- 
ation bill  has  no  rule,  and  this  provision 
is,  therefore,  subject  to  a  ix)int  of  order. 

Under  the  authorizing  legislation,  we 
had  $1,295  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment expenses  for  1962  for  NASA, 
and  there  was  appropriated  $1,220  mil- 
lion or  a  S75  million  cut  for  the  current 
1962  fiscal  year  on  the  research  and  de- 
velopment item  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  For  fiscal  1962  on 
salaries  and  expenses  we  had  on  author- 
ization $226  million— it  was  $226,686,000. 
to  be  specific — and  it  was  cut  to  $206,- 
750.000  or  a  cut  of  $19,936,000.  The 
question  then  comes  as  to  why  this 
transfer  is  made.  No  reason  is  given 
either  in  the  bill  or  the  committee 
report. 

Under  the  authorizing  legislation  for 
NASA,  there  can  only  be  a  5 -percent 
transfer  of  funds  from  research  and  de- 
velopment for  anything  of  a  capital  na- 
ture. There  cannot  be  a  transfer  of 
funds  from  research  and  development 
for  anything  of  a  construction  facility  in 
excess  of  $250,000  without  notifying  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics and  the  Senate  Space  Commit- 
tee. 

This  transfer  does  not  fall  under 
either  of  these  authorized  classifications. 
There  has  l)een  no  notification  given 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  this  particular  change 
in  the  salaries  and  expenses  item  of  this 
third  supplemental  bill,  to  my  knowledge, 
ais  one  of  the  ranking  responsible  mem- 
bers. I  have  checked  with  several  mem- 
bers of  the  professional  staff  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
to  find  out  if  they  had  any  knowledge 
of  it,  and  there  has  been  no  knowledge. 

My  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Congressman  Martin; 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  Congress- 
man Chenoweth;  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  Congressman  Roudebush;  and 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Con- 
gressman Bell,  have  not  known  of  this 
proposed  change,  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  House  Science  Committee. 

I  just  give  advance  warning  that  I 
am  not  going  to  insist  on  the  point  of 
order;  I  have  told  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas], 
as  I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  U.S.  space 
program  in  any  way.  This  kind  of  pro- 
vision constituting  legislation  should  not 
occur  in  an  appropriation  bill  without 
notice  to  the  House  legislative  committee 


and  at  least  to  some  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  committee  or 
to  our  professional  staff. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  take  $10  million  from  the  research 
and  development  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency, 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  we  are  rob- 
bing Peter  to  pay  Paul.  That  means 
that  some  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  that  had  been  planned 
by  the  NASA  Administration  and  au- 
thorized by  our  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  the  House 
are  now  going  to  be  deficient  $10  mil- 
lion. Will  this  hold  back  and  delay  any 
space  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, and  if  so  which  ones? 

We  are  in  a  race  with  Russia  on  many 
of  these  space  programs,  and  I  would 
hate  to  see  something  like  this  occur 
without  a  designation  as  to  budget  items 
affected  and  an  evaluation  by  our  House 
Science  Committee.  We  have  been 
watching  these  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  carefully.  We  are  cog- 
nizant of  what  purposes  they  are  aimed, 
and  we  are  trying  to  be  responsible  to 
the  House.  But,  I  might  say  to  the  House 
it  is  impossible  when  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Agency  does  not  give 
the  courtesy  to  both  sides  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  notice  that  they  want 
a  transfer  of  this  magnitude. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  chairman 
of  our  committee  is  ill;  he  has  been  in 
the  hospital.  I  was  informed  of  this 
and  talked  to  Mr.  Webb  at  length  and 
was  convinced  it  was  imperative  that  this 
be  done.  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  was 
not  informed,  because  I  am  sure  he 
should  have  been  informed. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Was  anybody  on  the 
Republican  side  informed  of  this? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  cannot  an- 
swer that. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  serve  on  the  Science 
Committee  as  the  senior  ranking  respon- 
sible member  under  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Martin].  I  have  never  heard  of  it,  nor 
have  the  several  staff  members  I  talked 
with,  nor  have  the  other  members  on  our 
side  with  whom  I  have  consulted.  Re- 
gardless of  that,  it  is  bad  precedent  to 
include  legislation  in  an  appropriations 
bill,  and  I  oppose  such  procedure,  which 
does  not  conform  to  the  House  rules. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 

[Mr.  DOMINICKl. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  twelve  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  DOMINTCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  opportunity  only  to  ask  some 
questions  for  information  purposes  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I 


refer  to  page  3  of  the  bill  concerning  the 
item  headed  "Weather  Bureau  Meteoro- 
logical SateUite  Operations." 

Now,  I  see  that  in  the  bill  we  are  ap- 
propriating $48  million,  apparently  for 
repKjrting  and  operating,  according  to 
the  report,  the  weather  satellite  pro- 
gram which  has  formerly  been  under  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. I  ask  two  questions  on  this: 
Are  they  actually  going  to  be  doing  the 
operation  and  the  reporting? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  might  say  to  our 
distinguished  friend  from  Colorado  that 
two  outstanding,  practical,  everyday 
usable  things  have  come  out  of  this  tre- 
mendous research  and  development  pro- 
grom  of  NASA :  One,  weather. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  agree. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  And  two,  communi- 
cation. Now,  the  Weath'^r  Bureau  has 
come  up  and  said  that  the  scientific  end 
of  NASA  has  so  reached  the  point  that 
now  we  want  to  translate  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  and  give  to  the  American  people  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  the  results  of  this 
information,  and  that  is  what  this 
money  is  for.  Now  they  are  going  to 
build  a  station,  sort  of  a  facility,  in 
Alaska. 

I  understand  it  is  the  greatest  spot 
in  this  hemisphere  for  weather  activities. 

The  other  part  is  for  computers  by  the 
use  of  which  they  can  feed  that  infor- 
mation daily  to  the  American  people. 
We  reduced  the  budget  by  $5  million,  but 
in  my  opinion  the  Weather  Bureau  will 
do  a  very  much  better  job.  Does  that 
answer  the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  in  part;  and  I 
want  to  say  at  this  point  that  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  that  at 
least  two  good  things  have  come  out  of 
our  research:  One  is  the  weather  satel- 
lite system  and  the  other  is  the  satellite 
communications  system.  But  the  jxjint 
I  am  trying  to  make  is  this :  For  approx- 
imately 30  years  our  Weather  Bureau  has 
been  trying  to  carry  on  weather  fore- 
casting, but  to  date  they  have  only 
achieved  about  38  percent  success.  That 
is  hardly  much  better  than  you  can  do 
in  guessing  the  weather  by  holding  up 
your  wet  finger  to  see  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing.  I  hope  the  Weather 
Bureau  will  be  able  to  do  a  better  job 
of  forecasting  with  this  present  system, 
but  it  looks  as  though  it  might  do  noth- 
ing other  than  distribute  wrong  infor- 
mation farther  and  faster  unless  the 
method  of  making  forecasts  from  gath- 
ered weather  data  is  changed. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  has 
certainly  made  a  very  fine  statement  and 
I  want  to  commend  him  for  it.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  the  hope,  and  I  think  we  can 
have  some  assurance  that  it  will  come 
true,  that  this  system  which  is  being  de- 
veloped will  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  chairman  say  that.  Certainly  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done.  Was  a  compa- 
rable amount  reduced  from  the  Science 
and  Space  Administration  request  in  or- 
der to  offset  this? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No,  not  in  this  bill,  but 
the  committee  certainly  will  look  at  that 
very  carefully  next  year  and  perhaps 
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I  wonder  since  this  item  has  been  de- 
leted: does  this  mean  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  not  be  able  to  move  this 
wheat  or  does  he  Just  have  to  look  else- 
where to  put  it? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  assimie,  if  he  does 
not  have  the  funds,  he  cannot  move  the 
wheat.    I  think  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  AVERY.  And  that  would  more  or 
less  be  the  position  of  Uie  House,  that 
this  mission  should  not  be  undertaken 
until  further  authorization. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  the  position 
of  your  committee  and  we  are  submitting 
it  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  the  wisdom  of 
that  decision. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  thank  our  friend 
and  we  are  delightf xil  to  have  his  support 
and  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  TMr.  Jonas). 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  this  bill  appropri- 
ates $631  million.  Something  was  said 
a  few  minutes  ago  in  a  colloquy  that 
we  could  save  some  interest  by  adopting 
an  amendment  increasing  this  amount. 
I  would  say  with  respect  to  that  sug- 
gestion that  we  will  have  to  borrow  every 
dollar  of  this  $631  million.  We  are  al- 
ready operating  on  a  deficit  basis.  No- 
body knows  how  much  the  deficit  will 
be  next  June  30  but  everyone  admits 
there  will  be  one.  The  prospective  deficit 
has  t)een  estimated  at  from  $31,2  billion 
up  to  $18  billion.  My  own  guess  is  it 
will  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $a  or  $10  billion.  But  of  one  thing  we 
can  all  be  sure — whatever  we  appropri- 
ate today  in  this  bill  will  add  to  that 
deficit.  We  do  not  have  the  money;  it 
is  not  In  the  bank:  it  is  not  in  prospect 
from  receipts  from  taxes,  customs  re- 
ceipts, or  otherwise.  So,  keep  that  in 
mind  when  you  get  to  the  point  of  con- 
sidering amendments  to  increase  this 
bill. 

I  saw  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  the  fioor  a  moment  ago,  and  if  I  may 
have  his  attention,  I  would  like  to  use 
his  statement  made  on  this  floor  a  week 
or  so  ago,  which  should  be  alarming  to 
the  members  of  this  committee  and  the 
House  and  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
It  is  about  the  most  dramatic  way  to 
explain  what  is  happening.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  chairman  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  been  going  in  the  red  at 
the  rate  of  $1  million  an  hour  every  hour 
of  every  day  and  night  since  January  1, 
1961.  Yet  we  continue  to  pass  authori- 
zation bills  here  which  obligate  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  bring  in 
appropriation  bills  to  implement  the 
authorizations. 

There  is  no  way  to  stop  this  spending 
trend  and  put  our  financial  house  in 
order  until  we  have  the  courage  to  stop 
authorizing  new  programs  and  expand- 
ing existing  ones. 

One  of  the  items  in  this  bill  is  a  small 
one;  it  contains  some  funds  for  addi- 
tional employees  for  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  The 
amount  is  a  small  sum,  $177,000,  for  12 


new  positions.  But  what  I  would  like  to 
do  is  invite  the  attention  to  a  colloquy  I 
had  with  Dr.  Heller  in  the  hearings.  You 
will  find  this  colloquy  on  page  23.  I  had 
asked  Dr.  Heller  how  long  we  could  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  the  red  without  run- 
ning into  inflationary  dangers  or  into 
other  serious  fiscal  problems,  and  he 
said  that  he  did  not  think  that  infla- 
tion would  result  from  the  present  pro- 
gram because  it  only  contemplated  an 
increase  in  spending  of  some  $3  or  $4 
billion  over  last  year.  Then  I  asked 
him  what  would  be  the  effect  if  we  should 
run  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  this  year 
of  $10  billion,  and  quite  properly  he  did 
not  want  to  speculate  on  that;  he  did 
not  want  to  say  anything  that  he  might 
be  bound  by,  and  I  did  not  blame  him 
for  that.  But,  he  did  say  that  somewhere 
between  a  $4  and  a  $10  billion  deficit  we 
would  run  into  a  serious  problem.  I 
would  like  now  to  quote  Dr.  Heller's 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  where  he 
would  say  the  breaking  point  of  trouble 
would  be  between  $4  and  $10  billion.  I 
am  not  quoting  him  out  of  context  but 
am  not  quoting  everything  he  says;  but 
do  quote  him  as  follows: 

I  certainly  think  that  somewhere  In  that 
range,  between  4  and  10,  you  would  find  a 
point  where  you  would  have  to  take  coun- 
termeasures. 

When  I  say  "countermeasures"  I  do  not. 
except  as  a  last  resort,  mean  direct  controls 
over  prices  and  wages;  I  mean  a  tighter  mone- 
tary policy  and  a  tighter  fiscal  policy. 

Then  Mr.  Jensen  interrupted  and  said : 
"Higher  taxes?" 

Dr.  HnxER.  That  is  right,  higher  taxes  to 
offset  the  Impact  of  spending.  Of  course,  the 
very  last  thing  we  want  would  be  direct  con- 
trols over  the  economy. 

And  with  that  comment  I  certainly 
agree. 

I  refer  to  that  colloquy  because  you 
have  here  a  direct  warning  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Presidents  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  that  if  we  rwa  a 
deficit  this  year  ranging  somewhere  be- 
tween $4  and  $10  billion  we  will  be  in 
danger  and  will  have  to  take  counter- 
measures.  Based  on  what  Congress  has 
already  done  this  year.  I  think  we  have 
already  entered  the  danger  zone  and  that 
the  red  flags  are  flying. 

There  are  some  items  in  this  bill  about 
which  I  would  like  to  comment,  especially 
in  view  of  these  references  to  the  colloquy 
with  Dr.  HeUer.     The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  indicated  how  your  committee, 
by  being  vigilant,  was  able  to  discover 
something  that  needs  correcting.    With- 
out intending  to  pat  ourselves  on  the 
back.  I  would  like  to  advert  briefly  to 
something  else  we  learned  when  General 
Services  Administration  officials  were  be- 
fore   the    committee    along    with    the 
administrative    officer    of    the    courts. 
You  will  remember  a  few  months  ago  we 
passed  legislation  here  authorizing  the 
creation  of  73  new  Judgeships.     Noth- 
withstanding  the  fact  that  only  a  hand- 
ful had  been  nominated  or  confirmed  at 
the  time  of  our  hearings — I  think  other 
names  were  sent  to  the  Senate  yester- 
day— but  at  the  time  we  had  this  hear- 
ing only  four  of  the  new  judges  had  been 
conflrmed.  yet  they  were  asking  us  for 
$4,650,000    to   remodel,    renovate,    and 


decorate  chambers  In  various  public 
buildings  around  the  country  to  accom- 
modate the  new  Judges.  This  might  not 
sound  like  a  big  sum  of  money.  $4,650,000 
and  it  Is  not  big  in  comparison  with  other 
items,  but  that  Is  only  the  downpay- 
ment.  The  projects  to  renovate  the 
necessary  office  space  to  accommodate 
the  Judges — this  is  in  addition  to  salaries, 
clerk  hire,  and  all  the  other  emolu- 
ments involved— the  total  estimate  cost 
of  this  program  will  be  $17  million; 
$4,650,000  requested  in  this  bill,  and  $13 
million  to  be  asked  for  next  year  and  sub- 
sequent years. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  Just  wonder  whether  the 
gentleman  referring  to  this  matter  will 
speak  of  the  fact  that  certain  cabinets 
for  a  Judge's  office  cost  $50  each,  some- 
thing to  put  their  telephones  in. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. But  I  intended  to  comment  only 
on  the  items  for  refurbishing  and  reno- 
vating courtrooms  and  offices  for  the 
judges.  They  wanted  $66,000  to  fix  up 
an  office  for  one  Judge  In  Philadelphia 
They  wanted  $38,000  for  one  judge's 
suite  and  a  clerk's  office  in  Chicago.  In 
Hartford  they  wanted  $84,000  for  one 
judge's  suite,  one  witness  room,  and  one 
court  reporter's  office  in  a  building  that 
will  be  abandoned  within  a  year  when 
they  move  that  judge  into  a  new  Federal 
building  now  under  construction. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  WiU  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  action  of  the  subcommit- 
tee now  pending  for  approval  has  ade- 
quately taken  care  of  these  extravagant 
items? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  was  getting  ready  to 
say  that.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  in- 
terrupted me  to  do  it,  because  I  began 
my  comment  on  this  situation  by  saying 
that  if  the  membership  knew  what  the 
committee  did.  this  Is  one  instance  in 
which  we  might  with  due  modesty  claim 
a  little  credit  for  saving  some  money  for 
the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  points 
this  out.  As  he  Indicated,  this  is  a  re- 
quest to  repair  and  remodel  some  of  the 
old  courthouses.  In  discussion  of  this 
item  in  committee  some  of  the  members 
pointed  to  courthouses  that  are  being 
renovated  and  remodeled  where  they  are 
building  a  new  courthouse  in  the  very 
same  city  to  take  care  of  the  new  Judges 
who  will  be  appointed  and  who  will  sit 
very  soon. 

Mr.  JONAS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Who  had  the  unmit- 
igated gall  to  make  this  request  in  the 
flrst  place? 
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Mr.  JONAS.  You  cannot  place  the 
responsibility  exactly.  The  General 
Services  Administration  asked  for  the 
money,  but  they  did  so  at  the  request  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts. 
Actually,  the  Administrative  Office  has 
a  regular  plan.  They  can  tell  you  how 
many  square  feet  a  judge  should  be  al- 
located, how  many  different  items  of 
furniture  he  should  have,  and  what  kind 
of  stand  he  should  have  to  house  his 
telephone.  They  have  a  regular  pre- 
pared-in-advance setup  for  each  judge, 
and  they  make  their  submission  to  the 
GSA.  The  GSA  comes  to  the  commit- 
tee and  asks  for  the  money  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pJan.  We  have  put  in 
enough  money  to  take  care  of  the  judges 
that  will  be  appointed  this  year  and 
eliminated  the  rest  with  directions  to 
restudy  the  proposals. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
call that  when  the  bill  providing  for 
35  new  judges  came  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  year  there  was  a  hue  and 
cry  raised  that  Justice  delayed  is  Justice 
denied.  Does  the  gentleman  remember 
that? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  remember  it.  They 
are  now  asking  for  $2,800  per  judge  for 
travel  expenses.  I  thought  these  new 
judges  were  going  to  stay  at  home  and 
look  after  the  courts  in  their  home  dis- 
tricts. But  it  appears  they  plan  to  do 
quite  a  bit  of  traveling,  as  their  asso- 
ciates on  the  bench  have  been  doing 
for  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
call that  the  House  this  year  passed  a 
bill  providing  for  73  new  Judges  and 
again  the  story  was  that  Justice  delayed 
is  justice  denied.  The  gentleman  tells 
us  today  only  a  handful  of  these  judges 
have  been  appointed.  Is  justice  still  be- 
ing denied? 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  knows  I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I  think  there  had  been  4  or 
5  judges  conflrmed  when  we  had  the 
hearings;  but  I  notice  in  the  morning 
paper  some  14  to  17  additional  names 
were  sent  to  the  Senate  yesterday. 

There  will  be  some  judges  appointed 
and  confirmed  no  doubt  before  the  ses- 
sion ends;  the  exact  number  I  cannot 
estimate. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  think  that  imme- 
diately after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  this  process  of  nominating 
judges  will  speed  up  vei-y  considerably? 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  not  comment  on 
that.  I  have  no  vay  of  knowing,  but  I 
do  know  that  only  about  four  had  been 
confirmed  when  we  held  these  hearings 
and  when  the  $4,650,000  was  requested. 
Mr.  CEDERBE3RG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  supplemental  appro- 


priation bill  carries  an  appropriation  for 
approximately  5,000  new  positions,  out 
of  approximately  8,000  requested  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  JONAS.    Eighty-one  hundred. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Is  that  substan- 
tially correct? 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  substantially 
correct. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  It  seems  to  me  we 
are  going  far  afield  in  connection  with 
supplemental  appropriation  bills  to  come 
in  here  late  in  the  session  and  have  ev- 
ery agency  of  the  Government  requesting 
more  money  and  new  jobs  when  we  have 
really  in  effect  completed  our  regular 
subcommittee  action.  Some  of  them  are 
not  even  completed.  It  seems  to  me 
that  supplemental  appropriations  should 
be  used  only  in  a  very  serious  emergency 
and  should  only  be  used  in  the  event  the 
Congress  passes  new  legislation  which 
requires  that  this  kind  of  action  be  taken. 
I  am  personally  convinced  that  coming 
in  here  every  year  with  every  agency 
wanting  a  supplemental  appropriation  is 
a  mistake,  and  the  Congress  ought  to 
soon  recognize  that  something  should 
be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
not  agree  more  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  and  I  should  have  made  the 
same  statement,  and  intended  to  do  so. 
In  addition,  we  should  note  this:  The 
new  fiscal  year  is  only  two  and  a  half 
months  old.  This  is  the  first  of  what  I 
suspect  will  be  a  number  of  supplemental 
bills  before  the  87th  Congress.  Here  we 
are.  before  the  new  fiscal  year  is  3 
months  old,  with  a  supplemental  re- 
quest— over  and  above  the  regular  bills — 
of  approximately  three-fourths  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberc] 
that  we  did  the  best  we  could  with  this 
bill.  We  made  substantial  reductions 
in  the  requests,  amounting  to  $165  mil- 
lion. It  was  a  difficult  job.  I  tell  you.  to 
cut  out  3.000  of  the  new  Jobs  requested. 
You  can  be  sure  the  agencies  are  not 
happy  about  it.  However,  we  did  that. 
I  might  say  also  that  2.500  of  the  new 
jobs  are  in  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, and  a  substantial  number  in 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
or  the  coordinate  agencies  of  that 
Agency.  Nearly  1,000  of  the  jobs  are 
there.  Those  increases  have  come  about 
by  reason  of  new  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  at  this  session  in  1961.  And 
this  points  up  the  importance  of  slowing 
down  on  the  new  authorizations. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  I  can 
expand  upon  what  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]  has  just  so  ably  stated  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  by  our  friend  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  CEDERBERG].  Of  couTSC,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ceder- 
berc] is  100  percent  right.  We  have  not 
the  slightest  quibble  with  his  observa- 
tion. He  is  just  as  soimd  as  a  dollar,  as 
he  always  is.  But  in  this  particular  m- 
stance,  since  the  time  that  the  regular 
subcommittee  passed  on  the  matters  be- 
fore them,  there  was  floor  action  and 
provision  for  various  programs  that  have 


been  signed  by  the  President  creating 
these  extra  duties.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  very  ably 
pointed  out  to  the  membership  that  per- 
haps 75  percent  of  the  total  increase  Is 
in  one  agency,  namely,  the  result  of  the 
six  big  amendments  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President,  en- 
larging the  benefits  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
times  when  this  body  performs  some 
truly  amazing  feats.  But  I  wonder  if 
we  are  not  outdoing  ourselves  when  we 
begin  passing  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  many  bureaus  almost  before 
the  fiscal  year  has  begxm. 

We  are  slightly  more  than  2  months 
into  this  fiscal  year.  I  hardly  need  re- 
mind anyone  in  this  body  that  the  budget 
which  was  approved  by  Appropriations 
was  the  largest  peacetime  budget  in  his- 
tory. In  short  we  already  have  given  the 
administration  billions  of  dollars  to 
spend — more  than  ever  before — and  al- 
most before  the  ink  is  dry  on  the  check, 
so  to  speak,  they  are  back  with  these 
additional  requests.  In  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent as  yet  has  not  signed  the  regular 
appropriation  bill  for  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency;  yet  today  we  are  consider- 
ing a  supplemental  bill  for  $4,750,000 
for  that  Agency. 

The  number  of  Federal  employees  has 
grown  steadily  during  the  first  7  months 
of  this  administration;  from  January 
through  July  more  than  82,000  civilian 
employees  were  added  to  the  Federal 
payroll.  The  President  asked  for  funds 
in  the  supplemental  appropriation  to  add 
8,000  personnel  to  the  Federal  payroll, 
none  of  them  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. This  bill  has.  however,  been  cut 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
5,100  extra  employees. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  so  that  I  may  respond 
to  an  inquiry  from  our  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Ullman]. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
excellent  job  they  have  done.  I  partic- 
ularly want  to  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation for  the  mclusion  of  an  item 
under  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  $1,250,000  for  use  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for 
emergency  reseeding  of  our  public  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  public  domain  in 
the  West  is  a  great  national  asset.  This  ji 
year,  because  of  unusual  drought,  fires  *l 
have  destroyed  the  vegetation  of  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  public  lands.  This 
item  will  allow  us  to  rehabilitate  those 
ranges.  I  particularly  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  al- 
lowing the  full  amount  that  was  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  state  to  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  that  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  that 
we  would  be  delighted  to  rise  whenever 
they  are  ready. 
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Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  OrossI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
another  payday  for  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  and  is  a  payday  with  a  venge- 
ance. This  is  a  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  that  is  coming  to  us  exactly  2^2 
months  to  the  day  from  the  beginning 
of  this  fiscal  year.  I  shudder  to  think 
how  many  more  deficiency  appropriation 
bills  we  are  going  to  get  for  this  fiscal 
year,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  had,  I 
believe,  four  deficiency  appropriation 
bills  for  the  last  fiscal  year  and  the  start 
came  much  later. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas].  I  would  like  to  ask  where 
these  buildings  are  going  to  be  located 
that  are  provided  for  on  page  6  under 
the  heading  "Buildings  and  facilities." 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that  item  on 
page  6,  line  6? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  These  are  seven  lab- 
oratories. It  is  our  understanding  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  try  to  allocate  one  to  each 
geographical  section  of  the  United 
States.  When  they  appeared  before  us 
they  had  not  yet  picked  the  exact  loca- 
tions. We  understand  that  there  will  be 
two  in  the  Middle  West,  two  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  two  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  one  somewhere  in  the  gulf  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  figure  is  $1,600,000. 
Is  that  the  start  of  it? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  the  downpayment.  It  is  our  imder- 
standing,  may  I  say  to  our  colleague, 
that  the  completed  cost  of  each  one  of 
the  laboratories  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $2,400,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  6  of  the  re- 
port I  note  that  this  bill  contains  a 
$30  million  increase  for  housing  for  the 
elderly,  which  is  in  addition  to  $25  mil- 
lion provided  in  the  regular  bill  for  1962. 
Then  the  committee  goes  on  to  say  that 
only  eight  loans  have  been  issued  to  date. 
I  ask  the  gentleman  why  we  have  to  have 
a  deficiency  for  this  item  at  this  time. 
Why  could  not  this  have  gone  over  to 
next  year? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  remind  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  the  Congress 
about  3  weeks  ago  passed  a  housing  bill 
increasing  the  authorization  $50  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose.  We  did  not  want 
to  slow  down  the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  they  have  made  only 
eight  loans  up  to  this  point,  how  do  you 
expect  them  to  absorb  another  $30  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony, they  have  a  good  many  applica- 
tions. They  claim  they  will  use  this 
amount  of  money.  We  cautioned  them 
to  go  slowly  and  not  make  any  mistakes. 
I  think  they  are  doing  just  exactly  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unier  the  item  "Mass 
transportation  loans  and  grants"  you 
recommend  $42,500,000.  Yet  you  say 
that  "The  justifications  were  very  vague 
and  indefinite  about  the  amount  of 
money  needed  for  loans  and  grants." 

Under  those  circiunstances,  why  did 
not  the  committee  put  this  over  until 
next  year  when  some  of  the  vagueness 
and  indefiniteness  might  be  removed? 


Mr.  THOMAS.  Again  may  I  say  to 
our  friend — and  his  question  is  a  good 
one — this  is  a  new  piece  of  legislation. 
The  House  passed  this  bill  about  3  or  4 
weeks  ago.  It  is  a  part  of  the  urban  re- 
newal programs,  part  of  the  housing  pro- 
gram. They  considered  it  very,  very 
vital,  and  we  did  not  want  to  have  it 
said  that  the  committee  was  trying  to 
wreck  the  program.  So  we  supplied  some 
funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  7  of  the  report 
imder  the  title  "Open  space  land  grants," 
you  say  that  you  are  recommending  an 
appropriation  of  $25  million,  yet  again 
you  say  that  the  justifications  were  very 
vague  and  indefinite. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  reiterate  that,  may 
I  say  to  my  friend.  The  authorization, 
as  I  recall,  was  $50  million.  There  is  no 
limitation  as  to  what  they  could  spend 
in  any  town,  city,  or  any  State.  Our 
housing  law,  when  we  started  out  in 
1937,  said  only  10  percent  of  the  amount 
of  money  involved  in  the  bill  could  be 
spent  in  one  State.  Does  that  answer 
the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  do  not  know 
how  in  the  world  I  could  vote  for  a  bill 
of  this  kind  with  all  of  its  vagueness  and 
indefiniteness. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Let  me  give  the  gen- 
tleman another  minute,  because  he  is 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  answer  and  we 
are  trying  to  give  him  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  move  down  to 
the  appropriation  for  the  low-rent  hous- 
ing demonstration  program.  You  say  in 
the  report  the  Administrator  now  has 
over  525.000  occupied  units  covering 
many  different  projects  in  the  present 
low-rent  housing  program. 

Mr.  THOMAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Each  project  Is  an  ex- 
isting demonstration  unit.  Yet  you  are 
putting  more  money  in  this  bill  for  addi- 
tional demonstration  units.  Tell  me 
why. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  was  a  very  im- 
portant section  of  the  new  act,  and  they 
wanted  $5  million.  We  do  not  want 
it  said  that  this  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee— and  sometimes  they  have  not 
applied  the  most  endearing  terms  to  your 
subcommittee — was  trying  to  kill  the 
program,  so  we  did  not  give  them  $5 
million;  we  gave  them  $2  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  you  gave  them 
$2  million,  but  does  $2  million  have  no 
meaning  aroimd  here  any  more? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  know  that  is  a  whole 
lot  of  money,  but  the  point  is  we  asked 
them  to  go  slow.  We  pointed  out  in  the 
hearings  the  defects  of  the  act,  but  we 
said,  "We  are  not  going  to  try  to  kill 
your  program.  We  want  you  to  make 
it  work.  But  go  slow  and  try  to  get  by 
with  $2  million."  We  have  a  program 
for  that,  too,  if  the  gentleman  is  inter- 
ested in  the  details 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  more  than  I 
do  in  this  instance.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  But  I  hope  he  will  read  the 
language  in  the  report  along  with  the 
language  in  the  bill.    The  language  in 


the  bill  will  show  clearly  what  the  com- 
mittee is  trying  to  do  and  that  is  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  back-door  and  side-door 
spending. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  I  will  probably 
make  some  points  of  order  against  this 
bill.  I  do  not  like  this  business  of  Ap- 
propriations Committees  coming  in  and 
writing  legislation  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House,  any  more  than  I  like  other  com- 
mittees of  the  House  coming  in  with 
supergrades  and  other  legislation  which 
is  not  within  their  Jurisdiction.  I  will 
regret  to  have  to  make  some  other  points 
of  order  against  this  bill,  but  I  think 
the  Appropriations  Committee  ought  to 
get  out  of  the  business  of  writing  legis- 
lation in  appropriation  bills,  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  deficit  or  regular 
appropriations  bills. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more,  but  If  he  wants  to 
continue  this  back-door  spending,  his 
point  of  order,  we  confess,  is  good. 
Then  all  they  have  to  do  is  march  over 
to  the  Treasury  and  get  not  $2  million, 
as  in  this  bill,  but  $5  million. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  have  no  intention  of 
making  a  point  of  order  against  that 
particular  provision,  because  I  a^ee  with 
the  gentleman  that  it  is  back-door 
financing. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Johanskn]. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
week  the  SS  Hope,  the  mercy  ship  of 
doctors,  nurses,  and  medical  technicians 
which  has  spent  11  months  in  Indonesia 
and  South  Vietnam,  returned  to  San 
FYancisco. 

Simultaneously,  leaders  of  Project 
Hope  announced  that  this  truly  volun- 
tary program  has  an  $800,000  deficit. 

At  the  same  time,  they  disclosed  that 
they  are  swamped  with  volunteers  for 
similar,  future  expeditions  of  mercy  and 
humanitarianism. 

Now  that  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  have  proven 
their  generosity  with  the  taxpayers' 
money  by  voting  approval  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  respectfully  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  particularly  to  those  who 
voted  for  the  Peace  Corps  yesterday,  that 
they  join  in  personal  contributions  to 
help  eliminate  the  deficit  of  Project 
Hope. 

Regardless  of  the  response  this  sugges- 
tion receives,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  a 
generous  one,  a  very  serious  question 
remains: 

How  long  can  nongovernmental  volun- 
tarism survive  as  a  distinguishing  Amer- 
ican virtue  against  the  competition  of 
tax  subsidized  programs  which,  however 
benign  in  purpose,  leave  no  freedom  of 
choice  to  those  who  must  pay  the  bill? 
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Incidentally,  checks  for  Project  Hope 
may  be  made  out  in  the  name  of  that 
organization  and  mailed  to  1818  M  Street, 
Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  PUITON]. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee,  I  rise  to  call  at- 
tention to  page  16,  lines  14  to  17,  of  this 
third  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
imder  the  item  labeled  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses," which  provides  not  to  exceed 
$10  million  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  research  and  development 
to  the  salaries  and  expenses  appropria- 
tion. That  is  legislation  in  an  appro- 
priation bill.  This  particular  appropri- 
ation bill  has  no  rule,  and  this  provision 
is,  therefore,  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Under  the  authorizing  legislation,  we 
had  $1,295  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment expenses  for  1962  for  NASA, 
and  there  was  appropriated  $1,220  mil- 
lion or  a  $75  million  cut  for  the  current 
1962  fiscal  year  on  the  research  and  de- 
velopment item  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  For  fiscal  1962  on 
salaries  and  expenses  we  had  on  author- 
ization $226  million— it  was  $226,686,000. 
to  be  specific — and  it  was  cut  to  $206,- 
750,000  or  a  cut  of  $19,936,000.  The 
question  then  comes  as  to  why  this 
transfer  is  made.  No  reason  is  given 
either  in  the  bill  or  the  committee 
report. 

Under  the  authorizing  legislation  for 
NASA,  there  can  only  be  a  5-percent 
transfer  of  funds  from  research  and  de- 
velopment for  anything  of  a  capital  na- 
ture. There  cannot  be  a  transfer  of 
funds  from  research  and  development 
for  anything  of  a  construction  facility  in 
excess  of  $250,000  without  notifying  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics and  the  Senate  Space  Commit- 
tee. 

This  transfer  does  not  fall  under 
either  of  these  authorized  classifications. 
There  has  been  no  notification  given 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  this  particular  change 
in  the  salaries  and  expenses  item  of  this 
third  supplemental  bill,  to  my  knowledge, 
as  one  of  the  ranking  responsible  mem- 
bers. I  have  checked  with  several  mem- 
bers of  the  professional  staff  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
to  find  out  if  they  had  any  knowledge 
of  it,  and  there  has  been  no  knowledge. 

My  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Congressman  Martin; 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  Congress- 
man Chenoweth;  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  Congresranan  Roudebush;  and 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Con- 
gressman Bell,  have  not  known  of  this 
proposed  change,  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  House  Science  Committee. 

I  just  give  advance  warning  that  I 
am  not  going  to  Insist  on  the  point  of 
order;  I  have  told  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas], 
as  I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  U.S.  space 
program  in  any  way.  This  kind  of  pro- 
vision constituting  legislation  should  not 
occur  in  an  appropriation  bill  without 
notice  to  the  Hou«e  legislative  committee 


and  at  least  to  some  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  committee  or 
to  our  professional  staff. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  take^  $iO  million  from  the  research 
and  development  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency, 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  we  are  rob- 
bing Peter  to  pay  Paul.  That  means 
that  some  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  that  had  been  planned 
by  the  NASA  Administration  and  au- 
thorized by  our  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  the  House 
are  now  going  to  be  deficient  $10  mil- 
lion. Will  this  hold  back  and  delay  any 
space  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, and  if  so  which  ones? 

We  are  in  a  race  with  Russia  on  many 
of  these  space  programs,  and  I  would 
hate  to  see  something  like  this  occur 
without  a  designation  as  to  budget  items 
affected  and  an  evaluation  by  our  House 
Science  Committee.  We  have  been 
watching  these  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  carefully.  We  are  cog- 
nizant of  what  purposes  they  are  aimed, 
and  we  are  trying  to  be  responsible  to 
the  House.  But.  I  might  say  to  the  House 
it  is  impossible  when  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Agency  does  not  give 
the  courtesy  to  both  sides  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  notice  that  they  want 
a  transfer  of  this  magnitude. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  chairman 
of  our  committee  is  ill;  he  has  been  in 
the  hospital.  I  was  informed  of  this 
and  talked  to  Mr.  Webb  at  length  and 
was  convinced  it  was  imperative  that  this 
be  done.  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  was 
not  informed,  because  I  am  sure  he 
should  have  been  informed. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Was  anybody  on  the 
Republican  side  informed  of  this? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  cannot  an- 
swer that. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  serve  on  the  Science 
Committee  as  the  senior  ranking  respon- 
sible member  under  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Martin].  I  have  never  heard  of  it,  nor 
have  the  several  staff  members  I  talked 
with,  nor  have  the  other  members  on  our 
side  with  whom  I  have  consulted.  Re- 
gardless of  that,  it  is  bad  precedent  to 
include  legislation  in  an  appropriations 
bill,  and  I  oppose  such  procedure,  which 
does  not  conform  to  the  House  rules. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  twelve  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  opportunity  only  to  ask  some 
questions  for  information  purposes  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I 


refer  to  page  3  of  the  bill  concerning  the 
item  headed  "Weather  Bureau  Meteoro- 
logical Satellite  Operations." 

Now,  I  see  that  in  the  bill  we  are  ap- 
propriating $48  million,  apparently  for 
reporting  and  operating,  according  to 
the  report,  the  weather  satellite  pro- 
gram which  has  formerly  been  under  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. I  ask  two  questions  on  this: 
Are  they  actually  going  to  be  doing  the 
operation  and  the  reporting? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  might  say  to  our 
distinguished  friend  from  Colorado  that 
two  outstanding,  practical,  everyday 
usable  things  have  come  out  of  this  tre- 
mendous research  and  development  pro- 
grom  of  NASA :  One,  weather. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  agree. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  And  two,  communi- 
cation. Now,  the  Weather  Bureau  has 
come  up  and  said  that  the  scientific  end 
of  NASA  has  so  reached  the  point  that 
now  we  want  to  translate  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  and  give  to  the  American  people  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  the  results  of  this 
information,  and  that  is  what  this 
money  is  for.  Now  they  are  going  to 
build  a  station,  sort  of  a  facility,  in 
Alaska. 

I  understand  it  is  the  greatest  spot 
in  this  hemisphere  for  weather  activities. 

The  other  part  is  for  computers  by  the 
use  of  which  they  can  feed  that  infor- 
mation daily  to  the  American  people. 
We  reduced  the  budget  by  $5  million,  but 
in  my  opinion  the  Weather  Bureau  will 
do  a  very  much  better  job.  Does  that 
answer  the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  in  part;  and  I 
want  to  say  at  this  point  that  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  that  at 
least  two  good  things  have  come  out  of 
our  research:  One  is  the  weather  satel- 
lite system  and  the  other  is  the  satellite 
communications  system.  But  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  make  is  this :  For  approx- 
imately 30  years  our  Weather  Bureau  has 
been  trying  to  carry  on  weather  fore- 
casting, but  to  date  they  have  only 
achieved  about  38  percent  success.  That 
is  hardly  much  better  than  you  can  do 
in  guessing  the  weather  by  holding  up 
your  wet  finger  to  see  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing.  I  hope  the  Weather 
Bureau  will  be  able  to  do  a  better  job 
of  forecasting  with  this  present  system, 
but  it  looks  as  though  it  might  do  noth- 
ing other  than  distribute  wrong  infor- 
mation farther  and  faster  unless  the 
method  of  making  forecasts  from  gath- 
ered weather  data  is  changed. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  has 
certainly  made  a  very  fine  statement  and 
I  want  to  commend  him  for  it.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  the  hope,  and  I  think  we  can 
have  some  assurance  that  it  will  come 
true,  that  this  system  which  is  being  de- 
veloped will  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  chairman  say  that.  Certainly  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done.  Was  a  compa- 
rable amount  reduced  from  the  Science 
and  Space  Administration  request  in  or- 
der to  offset  this? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No.  not  in  this  bill,  but 
the  committee  certainly  will  look  at  that 
very  carefully  next  year  and  perhaps 
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will  earmark  funds  for  that  purpose. 
But  we  do  not  want  to  stop  that  research 
and  we  Eire  not  going  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield  me  a 
minute  that  I  may  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  a  minute. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  On  page  9  of  the  re- 
port there  is  a  recommendation  for 
some  $3,250,000  for  completion  of  a  radio 
facility  on  the  island  of  Rhodes.  It 
seems  to  me  some  9  years  ago  Greece 
had  pledged  to  permit  the  United  States 
the  use  of  an  area  in  Greece  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  beam  for  the 
Voice  of  America  to  the  Middle  East,  but 
subsequently  defaulted  on  its  pledge. 
Does  this  item  now  take  care  of  the  need 
for  Middle  East  transmission  facilities 
that  existed  then? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois  that  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
RoowKYj  to  answer. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois that  there  is  a  relay  station  at 
Salonika,  Greece,  presently  operating 
and  has  operated  there  for  a  number  of 
years.  But  we  must  get  a  strong  signal 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Middle  East.  For  a 
number  of  years  now  we  have  had  this 
floating  transmitter  tied  up  at  the  island 
of  Rhodes  and  manned  by  110  Coast 
Guard  personnel  It  has  been  a  very  ex- 
pensive operation  and  has  not  been  as 
effective  as  it  should  be  in  relaying  the 
VOA  signal. 

Under  the  pending  proposal  In  3  or  4 
years  the  savings  made  through  it  in- 
cluding the  scrapping  of  the  Courier 
will  pay  for  what  we  are  doing  and  we 
should  have  a  much  better  signal.  Pull 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  build 
a  relay  station  on  the  island  of  Rhodes  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that. 
I  am  simply  asking  whether  or  not  it 
will  now  be  necessary  to  pursue  the  re- 
quest we  have  made  for  the  use  of  land 
not  in  Salonika,  but  in  northern  Greece 
for  a  transmitter. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Salonika  is  in  north- 
ern Greece. 

Mr.  COLLIER.    I  know  that  but  there 

is  another  request  pending.    I  am  sure 

the  gentleman  knows  what  I  refer  to 

Mr.  ROONEY.    I  must  say  that  I  do 

not. 

Mr.  JENSEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  IMr 
Shobt  ] . 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  if  he  will  clarify  for  me  and  for 
the  edification  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  language  on  page  2  of  the  bill 
lines  4  to  8,  which  says: 

Not  to  exceed  (8  mlHion  of  the  additional 
loan  authorization  of  $37,500,000  provided 
under  thia  head  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Related  Agencies  ApproprlaUon 
Act.  1962.  shall  also  be  available  for  loans 
under  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937. 

My  question  is.  Does  this  $a  mUlion 
relate  to  the  authorization  of  agencies 


under  the  Appropriation  Act  ot  1062.  or 
does  it  relate  simply  to  soU  and  water 
conservation  loans  authorized  in  the  Act 
of  August  28, 1937? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  a  good  ques- 
tion, and  it  confused  us  a  little  bit.  Here 
is  what  was  Justified  before  the  commit- 
tee and  what  the  committee  did.  We 
consulted  the  gentlemen  who  have  the 
regtilar  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
In  charge,  and  this  particular  earmarked 
item  is  for  little  waterworks  systems, 
and  such  as  that. 

Mr.  SHORT.    For  water  conservation? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  aU  it  can  be 
used  for. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Is  the  gentleman  satis- 
fled  this  language  is  clear  enough  so  that 
that  will  be  the  only  use  the  $8  million 
can  be  put  to? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Yes,  that  is  right 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  Uiank  the  genUeman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AK£A     BESKT1XOPMXMT     ASM  HflSTIUTION 

Area    redevelopment    aasistance 
Per  necessary  expenses  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment  Administration    In   carrying   out 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act    (Public  Law 
87-37),  »lfl8,000,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$122,500,000    BhaU    remain    avaUable    until 
expended  for  loans  and  participations  as  au- 
thorized   by   secUon   6   and    public   faclUty 
loans  as   authorized   by  section   7   of  such 
Act,  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  for  public  facility 
grants   as   authorized   by   section   8.   not  to 
exceed  $2,250,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  tech- 
nical assistance  as  authorized  by  section  11, 
and  not  to  exceed  $3,250,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  necessary   expenses,   not   otherwise 
provided  for,  Including  rent  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  hire  of   passenger  motor 
vehicles,  and  any  funds  heretofore  borrowed 
from  the  Secretary   of  the   Treasury   under 
section  0  of  such  Act  shall  be  repaid  from 
this  appropriation  and  such  section  S  Is  here- 
by amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  approprUted  for  the 
purpose    of    extending    financial    assistance 
under  sections  6  and  7  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  furnish  financial  assistance 
In  the  maximum  amounts  authorized  under 
such  sections." 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  following  lan- 
guage, on  the  ground  it  proposes  to 
change  existing  law  and  is  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill: 

Page  4.  beginning  with  the  figure 
"$168.000,000",  line  19,  and  running 
through  line  22;  and  on  page  5.  begin- 
ning with  "and  any  funds',  line  4.  run- 
ning through  line  12.  except  the  period 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  care  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
address  a  few  words  to  our  distinguished 
and  beloved  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  who  has  just  made  the 
point  of  order.  I  do  hope  he  can  find 
it  in  his  conscience  to  not  raise  the 
point  of  order,  because  it  is  good. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  bind  a  single 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  except 
myself.    We  are  your  servants. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Rains!  brought  his  housing  bUI 
before  the  House 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  a  point  of  order  that 
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the  gentleman  is  not  speaking  on  the 
point  of  order  previously  raised.  He 
ha«  already  conceded  the  point  of  order 
is  good,  if  I  understood  him  correctly. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Not  quite  yet.  WiU 
the  gentleman  be  generous  with  us  for 
just  a  half  minute? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  supported  the  hous- 
ing bill  In  its  entirety.  There  were  some 
rough  spots  In  it,  and  we  knew  it,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Rains]  knows  it. 

Will  not  my  friend  take  this  Into  con- 
sideration? We  are  not  trying  to  hurt 
the  gentleman's  program.  The  big 
money — the  loans  and  grants — was  al- 
lowed. Every  5  cents  requested  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  allowed.  All 
this  does  is  to  change  the  back-door 
spending  to  direct  appropriations  so  the 
Congress  can  exercise  its  constitutional 
privileges  of  reviewing  expenditure  of 
funds  which  come  out  of  the  taxpayers' 
pockets  and  out  of  the  Treasury.  We  are 
not  trying  to  hurt  the  gentleman's  pro- 
gram. If  the  gentleman  will  let  us,  we 
will  help  the  gentleman  make  the  pro- 
gram work.  I  give  the  gentleman  my 
word.  I  voted  for  it,  and  supported  It 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Cannot  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  go  along  with 
us  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  RAINS.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  am  asking  the  gen- 
tleman a  question. 

Mr.  RAINS.  The  gentleman  puts  me 
in  a  rather  difficult  spot  because,  per- 
sonally, there  is  no  one  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  whom  I  admire  and  think 
more  of  than  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Thomas].  But  after  a  long  and 
bitter  struggle  in  which  this  House  de- 
cided by  a  large  majority,  and  after  con- 
currence of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  this  particular  language,  he 
must  give  to  me  the  same  right  which 
I  gave  to  him.  We  can  write  legislation 
in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  he  should  only  appropriate 
in  appropriation  bills.  Therefore,  as 
much  as  I  love  him.  I  cannot  concur  in 
his  request  that  I  withdraw  my  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  withhold  his  ruling  for  just  a  split 
second? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
be  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  on  the 
point  of  order,  if  the  gentleman  cares  to 
pursue  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  consume  too  much  of  the  time  of  the 
House.  There  is  a  great  question  as  to 
who  is  doing  the  appropriating  here. 
Let  us  not  gloss  over  that  so  easily. 
When  the  gentleman's  legislative  bill 
was  on  the  floor  of  the  HouoC  I  pointed 
out  to  the  gentleman  the  back-door 
spending  and  certainly  no  one  contested 
it  at  that  time.  We  have  learned 
through  hard  experience  when  our  very 
able  and  distinguished  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Rains]  is  in 
control  of  the  time  there  is  no  need  of 
suggesting  too  many  motions.  But  if 
the  genUeman  feels  that  he  cannot 
withdraw  his  point  of  order,  I  will  join 


the  gentleman  In  his  point  of  order  and 
ask  that  the  entire  paragraph  be 
stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  entire  para- 
graph? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    The  entire  paragraph. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Harris).  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT     OT     DETENSB >in.ITAKT 

Mr.  LAIRD.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Laird:  On  page 
6,  line  13,  insert  a  new  paragraph: 

"OEPARTMHNT    OF   THE    NAVT 

"Por  construction  of  a  United  States  Ship 
Arizona  Memorial,  as  authorized  by  law 
(Public  Law  87-201),  $160,000." 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
this  amendment  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87-201, 
which  was  signed  by  President  Kennedy 
on  September  6. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  public  law  author- 
ized an  appropriation  of  $200,000  to 
complete  the  memorial  on  the  U.S.S. 
Arizona  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

There  has  been  raised  by  public  solici- 
tation throughout  the  United  States  a 
sum  of  $300,000.  The  U.S.S.  Arizona 
Memorial  can  be  completed  on  the  20th 
anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor,  which  is 
December  7.  1961.  if  this  appropriation 
in  the  amount  of  $150,000  is  approved 
by  the  House  today. 

I  hope  the  House  will  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii,  the  author  of  the  author- 
ization legislation  now  Public  Law 
87-201. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  sub- 
mitting this  amendment  and  tell  him 
that  I  believe  I  speak  for  the  people  of 
Hawaii  in  saying  that  we  are  very  happy 
at  this  action.  We  have  been  waiting 
for  this  for  a  long  time.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  House  that  this  project 
will  cost  approximately  $500,000,  of 
which  $353,000  has  been  raised  by  the 
people  In  Hawaii.  This  remaining  sum 
of  $150,000  will  complete  the  project, 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii.  One  thous- 
and one  hundred  and  two  Navy  men  are 
entombed  in  the  battleship  Arizona  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  time  for  completion 
of  this  memorial  is  long  past  due. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inoxtye]  Is  always  unusually  modest.  He 
has  not  told  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  legislation 
which  was  signed  by  President  Kennedy 
on  September   6.    I  feel  that  we  all 
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should  compliment  him.  It  is  evidently 
a  very  meritorious  project  for  which 
$353,000  was  raised  by  private  sources 
and  merely  requiring  $150,000  of  Fed- 
eral fimds  to  complete  this  memorial. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  bill  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  had  been  signed  by  the 
President  at  the  time  this  bill  was 
worked  up  in  our  committe  the  funds  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  legislation  would 
have  been  included  by  our  committee. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  our  distinguished  friend  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird]  whether  this  $150,000 
will  wrap  up  the  project,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  will  finance  the  entire 
project.  I  point  out  again  that  there 
has  been  raised  from  private  sources 
over  $300,000. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  And  so  far  as  the  tax- 
payers are  concerned  the  $150,000  is  all 
that  will  be  required? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  will  be  the  tax- 
payers' total  and  flnal  contribution  to 
complete  this  memorial. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  that  this  is  an  item  in  which  many, 
many  Members  of  the  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  shown  great  in- 
terest. There  is  nothing  partisan  in  it. 
This  is  a  great,  humanitarian  thing  to 
do.  The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague],  is 
deeply  Interested  in  this.  Our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary], 
a  member  of  this  committee,  as  well  as 
dozens  of  others,  have  come  to  the  com- 
mittee and  talked  to  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  be  delighted 
to  accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent   to   extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
wholeheartedly  urge  support  of  the 
amendment  introduced  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird]  to  appropriate  $150,000  necessary 
if  the  U.S.S.  Arizona  Memorial  at  Pearl 
Harbor  Is  to  be  completed  by  December 
7,  1961. 

As  he  has  so  eloquently  pointed  out  in 
his  remarks,  this  memorial  is  more  than 
just  a  monument — It  is  the  tomb  of  1,102 
American  Navy  men  who  gave  their  lives 
for  our  country  in  the  shock  attack  20 
years  ago. 

Oiu-  fellow  citizens  have  contributed 
more  than  three-flfths  of  the  total  cost 
of  this  memorial.  I  have  every  confl- 
dence  that  the  Congress  will  not  lag  in 
approving  the  amount  necessary  for  Its 
completion.  And,  in  so  doing,  I  know 
we  have  the  support  of  every  American 
citizen. 

As  we  do  so,  our  hearts  echo  the  noble 
words  of  Thucydides: 

The  sacrifice  which  they  collectively  made 
was  Individually  repaid  to  them;  for  they 
received  again  each  one  for  himself  a  praise 
which  grows  not  old  •  •  •  their  glory  s\ir- 
vlves,  and  Is  proclaimed  always  and  on  every 
fitting  occasion*1>oth  In  word  and  deed.    Mot 


only  are  they  commemorated  by  columns 
and  Inscriptions  In  their  own  country,  but 
In  foreign  lands  there  dwells  also  an  un- 
written memorial  of  them,  graven  not  on 
stone  but  In  the  hearts  of  men. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  Congressman 
Laihd,  to  appropriate  $150,000  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  use  toward 
the  construction  of  a  UJ5.S.  Arizona 
Memorial.  I  am  sure  that  Chairman 
Thomas,  of  the  Deficiency  Subcommit- 
tee, has  no  objection  to  this  item.  This 
appropriation  request  did  not  come  l)e- 
fore  the  subcommittee  when  it  was  hold- 
ing hearings.  Had  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  requested  the  sum,  I  am  sure  the 
subcommittee  members  would  have  no 
objection,  and  It  would  have  appeared 
in  the  bill  as  it  came  to  the  floor.  There- 
fore, as  a  member  of  the  Deficiency  Sub- 
committee, I  am  in  favor  of  appropriat- 
ing the  $150,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pearl  Harbor  At- 
tack Veterans,  chartered  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1958,  have  expressed  to  me  on 
many  occasions  their  desire  to  see  the 
U.S.S.  Arizona  Memorial  constructed. 
All  members  of  the  organization  were 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  the  infamous  day  of  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941.  I  visited  Pearl  Harbor  in 
October  1959  and  went  aboard  the  tem- 
porary memorial  above  the  sunken  hulk 
of  the  battleship  Arizona,  where  1,102 
oflBcers  and  men  are  entombed,  sym- 
bolizing the  grim  tragedy  of  the  surprise 
attack  that  thrust  the  United  States  into 
World  War  U. 

I  was  proud  to  contribute  to  the  fund, 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  Public  Law  344.  85th  Congress,  so 
that  a  U.S.S.  Arizona  Memorial  could  be 
designed  and  constructed.  Public  con- 
tributions were  solicited  in  support  of 
this  memorial,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  the  completed  memorial 
would  be  approximately  $500,000.  De- 
spite the  best  efforts  of  the  individuals 
connected  with  this  project,  the  fund 
required  approximately  $150,000  to  per- 
mit completion  of  the  memorial.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  favorably  re- 
ported on  authorization  legislation  for 
this  appropriation,  fully  convinced  that 
a  Federal  appropriation  Is  completely 
justified  for  completion  of  the  Battleship 
Arizona  Memorial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.S.  Arizona 
Memorial  will  stand  as  a  permanent 
reminder  to  all  Americans  that  our 
Nation's  defenses  must  never  again  be 
relaxed. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel 
very  deeply  that  the  action  of  the  House 
today  in  appropriating  $150,000  for  this 
purpose  would  be  a  wonderfully  heart- 
warming gesture  to  the  parents  and  the 
loved  ones  of  those  boys  who  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  the  country  they 
loved  and  whose  lx)dies  were  never  re- 
covered  from   the   battleship   Arizona. 
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We  can  do  no  less  than  this.  I  hare 
stood  on  the  hulk  of  that  battleship  with 
other  Members  of  the  House,  one  of 
whom  sits  in  front  of  me  now,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  AndersenI. 
I  know  many  Members  of  this  House 
have  stood  there  too  in  solemn  revo^nce 
to  those  brare  defenders  of  our  priceless 
liberties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  endorse  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  counseled  with  all  the 
members  of  the  conunittee  on  this  side. 
We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

WATER   SUPPLY   AND   WATXX   POLLtmON  CONTBOL 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Water  sup- 
ply and  water  pollution  control".  Including 
an  additional  amount  ot  $1,800,000  for  grants 
to  States  vmder  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended 
95,000,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qaoas:  On  page 
6,  strike  out  all  after  the  comma  in  line  10 
and  aU  of  lines  11  and  12  and  Insert  the 
figure  "$3,200,000"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Mr.  0R08S.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
allows  $1,800,000  of  a  $2  million  request. 
The  regular  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare bill  carries  $3  million,  the  full 
amount  previously  authorized.  This 
would  make  $4,800,000  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fiscal  year  1962  is 
already  one-fourth  gone,  or  will  be  when 
this  bill  becomes  law.     State  agencies 
surely  have  ah-eady  made  up  their  budg- 
ets for  this  year.    The  States  ought  to 
be  willing  at  least  to  put  up  the  cost  of 
spending  the  Federal  grants.    There  Is 
$30  million  more  in  the  bill  for  waste 
treatment   construction  grants.     As   a 
minimum,  this  ought  to  be  deferred  to 
the  regular  bill,  which  will  come  up  in 
January,  only  3  months  or  so  from  now. 
I  ask.  What  is  the  urgency  of  this?    I 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  sad  day  when 
we  have  to  give  them  money  for  local 
expenses  to  help  spend  the  money  we 
give  them.    I  hope  the  Chairman  will 
accept  the  amendment  and  save  $1  800  - 
000.  ' 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  like  to  disagree  with  our  friend  from 
Iowa.     You  might  say  we  could  avoid 
thts    program    altogether,    grants    for 
studying,  but  let  us  get  down  to  busi- 
ness.   When  you  get  down  to  programs 
dealing  with  the  health  of  the  people  as 
far  as  the  water  control  programs  are 
concerned,  you  are  touching  one  of  the 
most  vital  things  in  this  country.    I  be- 
lieve there  Is  no  more  popular  program 
that  comes  to  the  Confess  for  its  ap- 
proval than  this  program.     Frankly.  I 
do  not  want  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  reducing  this  any  further.    The  sub- 
conmiittee  has  considered  it.    The  budg- 
et estimate  was  for  $2  million,  and  we 
Just  arbitrarily,  in  order  to  save  a  little 
money,  cut  it  10  percent.     I  think  it 
ought  to  stay  at  that.  » 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qoestion  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CIVn,    DETZNSE    MIDICAL    STOCKPIL*    ACTlVTriXS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  procurement, 
storage,  distribution,  and  maintenance  of 
emergency  civil  defense  medical  supplies  and 
equipment  authorized  by  section  201(h)  of 
the  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Act  of  1960.  as 
amended  (50  VS.C.  app.  a2ai(h)),  $13,- 
000.000,  to  remain  available  untU  expended. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clabk:  On 
page  6,  line  22.  after  the  word  "storage" 
Insert  the  following:  "including  under- 
ground storage,". 

Mr.     CLARK.    Mr.     Chairman,     the 
amendment   I   am  proposing  today  in 
this  supplemental  appropriation  bill  is 
a  very  simple  one.    It  points  out  that 
underground  storage  certainly  should  be 
a  part  of  our  civilian  defense  medical 
stockpile  activities.    It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  we  should  give  maximum  protection 
against  nuclear  attack  to  a  good  portion 
of  this  inadequate  stockpile  through  un- 
dergrovmd  storage.    Undergroimd  stor- 
age, with  its  controlled  temperature  and 
humidity     environment     provides     for 
longer  •shelflife"  to  medical  stocks  than 
normal   warehousing,   and   this  assures 
their   medical   usability  over   a   longer 
period.     According   to    Dr.   Hundley   of 
Public  Health  Service,  $15  million  of  the 
$200     million     supplies     are     obsolete. 
Therefore,  we  should  act  prudently  and 
build  up  this  stockpile  at  the  rate  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  fiscal  year 
1962— this  will  still  be  far  short  of  the 
ultimate  goal.    This  amendment  makes 
it   possible   for  protective   luiderground 
facilities,  and  also  gives  us  that  second 
chance.    Other   countries    had    under- 
ground facilities  during  World  War  II 
and  today  not  only  have  medical  and 
civilian  defense  supplies  in  these  imder- 
ground   storage   depots   but   also   have 
aircraft  and  macliine  tool  factories  in 
these  underground  facilities. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was  nice 
enough  to  submit  his  amendment  to  the 
committee  in  advance.  In  our  humble 
judgment,  the  language  of  the  bill  Is 
ample  to  take  care  of  this  proposition. 
The  gentleman  wants  to  cover  the  matter 
of  storage  in  his  amendment.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  takes  care  of  that,  but 
in  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  adopt  the 
gentleman's  amendment  and  take  it  to 
conference.  If  it  should  develop  that 
there  is  something  in  it  that  we  do  not 
know  about,  we  reserve  the  liberty  to 
take  it  out  of  the  bill.  With  that  ex- 
planation, Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  adopt 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    wiU 
read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
KXMcxnvn  omcm  of  th«  pacstaxNT 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Toe  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $170,000:  Provided,  That  the 
appropriations  under  this  head  shall  be 
available  during  the  current  fiscal  year  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitation  on  salaries 
appearing  under  this  head  In  the  General 
Government  Matters,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  1962. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  language  on  page  8,  lines  14 
to  22  inclusive,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  further  point  of  order  against  the 
language  that  it,  in  effect,  amends  pre- 
vious law  by  waiving  limitations. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  language  against  which 
the  point  of  order  is  raised  is  as  follows: 

KXECUTIVK    OmCK    OF    THK    PKXSZDXNT 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenaee",  $170,000:  Provided,  That  the 
appropriations  under  this  head  shaU  be 
available  during  the  current  fiscal  year  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitation  on  salaries  ap- 
pearing under  this  head  in  the  General  Gov- 
ernment Matters,  Department  of  Oommeroe, 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
19S2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
not  going  to  quibble  with  our  beloved 
friend  because  of  the  point  of  order. 
But.  we  really  are  not  accomplishing 
very  much  by  this  language.  WUl  not 
my  friend  withdraw  the  point  of  order 
and  let  us  proceed  and  maybe  we  can 
discuss  something  that  is  really  worthy 
of  the  gentleman's  attention.  Will  not 
the  gentleman  withdraw  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Would 
it  accomplish  a  little? 

Mr.  THOMAS,  Yes,  but  not  too  much. 
Does  the  gentleman  want  to  insist  on  the 
point  of  order?  I  ask  my  colleague  to 
reconsider  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
really  does  not  accompliah  very  much. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  It 
does  just  a  Uttle,  I  will  have  to  insist 
on  it.  I  do  not  want  to  help  grease  )rour 
political  machine. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  do  not  think  It  will 
accompUsh  anything.  Will  not  my 
friend  withdraw  the  point  of  order  so 
that  we  may  go  on  about  our  business? 
We  are  for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  wouW 
hke  to  do  that  but  I  have  consulted  with 
ray  associate  here,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  and  he  says  "No." 

Mr.  THOMAS.    I  hope  my  colleagues 

will  not  force  us  to  offer  an  amendment. 

But  we  will  accept  It.  if  you  insist  on  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Harjiis).    The 

Chair  Is  ready  to  rule.    The  gentleman 

from  Texas  concedes  the  point  of  order. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INDEPENOXNT     OFFICES 

federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Limitation   on   Administrative   and   Nonad- 
minlstratlve  Expenses,  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board 
The   limitation    under   this   head    In   the 

Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  l»«a. 

on  the  amount  available  for  administrative 

expenses  is  hereby  increased  by  $140,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  9.  lines  1  through  7.  on  the  ground 
that  it  changes  existing  law  and  is, 
therefore,  a  violation  of  the  rule.  The 
language  is  as  follows: 

indepkkucnt  offices 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Limitation   on   Administrative   and   Nonad- 
mlnlstratlve  Expenses,  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board 

The  limlUUon  under  this  head  in  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1962, 
on  the  amount  avaUable  for  administrative 
expenses  Is  hereby  Increased  by  $140,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  matter  here  that  only 
affects  the  use  of  dollars.  Technically, 
our  friend  is  right,  but  you  are  not  cliang- 
ing  any  basic  substance  here.  You  are 
not  even  dealing  here  with  appropriated 
money.  There  is  not  a  dime  of  this  that 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers. Not  a  dime  of  this  comes  out  of 
the  Treasury.  These  people  are  spend- 
ing money  that  they  have  earned  from 
fees  and  other  charges.  Will  not  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  withdraw  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  would  stop  writ- 
ing legislation  in  appropriation  bills,  and 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  that 
Is  the  reason  why  I  make  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  committee  did 
not  write  It  in  the  bill.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  sent  it  up.  Does  the  gentle- 
man insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  insist  on  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
have  to  admit  the  point  of  order  is 
good.  It  is  technically  correct,  but  this 
provision  in  the  bill  does  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  anything. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Harris.)  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  concedes  the  point  of  order. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

LlMrrATIOM  ON  ADMnnSTRATIVX  EXPENSES, 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  INSUKANCE  COR- 
PO  RATION 

The  limitation  under  this  head  In  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1962. 
on  the  amount  available  for  administrative 
expenses  Is  hereby  Increased  by  $75,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  language 
on  page  9,  line  8  through  line  12.  on  the 
same  ground,  that  it  changes  existing 
law.  It  is.  therefore,  in  violation  of  the 
rules. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ob- 
jection came  too  late.  We  will  waive 
that  point  of  order  because  the  Clerk 
started  reading  the  next  paragraph,  and 
we  will  not  press  that  point  that  his  ob- 
jection came  too  late.  The  point  is  well 
taken,  but  I  would  remind  my  friend 
again  that  not  1  penny  of  that  expendi- 
ture is  taxpayers'  money.  It  is  a  limita- 
tion on  the  funds  they  have  earned  by 
virtue  of  that  operation.  Will  not  my 
friend  withdraw  it? 

Mr.   GROSS.     No. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Well  I  am  not  going 
to  press  my  point  of  order  that  his  point 
came  too  late. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  tliat  the  gentleman's 
point  of  order  came  too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  ob- 
served that  the  gentleman  was  on  his 
feet  seeking  recognition  while  the  Clerk 
was  reading. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  con- 
cede the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  sustained. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ADDITIONAL    COtTRT    FACILrrTES 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  provide,  directly  or  indirectly, 
additional  space.  faclUtles  and  courtrooms 
for  the  Judiciary,  Including  alteration  and 
extension  of  Government -owned  buildings 
and  acqiiisltion  of  additions  to  sites  of  such 
buildings;  rents;  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment; repair  and  alteration  of  rented  space; 
moving  Government  agencies  in  connection 
with  the  assignment  and  transfer  of  space; 
preliminary  planning;  preparation  of  draw- 
ings and  specifications  by  contract  or  other- 
wise; and  administrative  expenses;  $1,000,- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided,  That  b'lildlngs  constructed  pur- 
suant to  the  Public  Buildings  Purchase  Con- 
tract Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  358)  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  Government-owned  buildings 
for  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation :  Pro- 
vided further.  That  this  appropriation  shaU 
be  available  for  the  provision  of  court  f acill- 
Ues  in  places  which  are  otherwise  subject 
to  the  restrictions  of  section  142  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  but  only  if  such  facilities' 
are  determined  to  be  necessary  by  the  Judi- 
cial council  of  the  appropriate  circuit. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
against  the  language  on  page  11  from 
line  6  on  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
including  line  25.  It  is  legislation.  It 
changes  existing  legislation. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
could  not  quite  hear  the  gentleman. 
Will  you  please  repeat  it? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
substance  of  it  was  that  I  made  a  point 
of  order  against  the  language  from  line 
6  on  down  to  line  25.  inclusive,  because 
it  changes  existing  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Tex£is  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  order  is  good.  We  are  trying  to 
do  our  best.  We  have  73  new  judge- 
ships authorized  and  14  judges  have 
been  confirmed  so  far.  They  have  asked 
for  $4.6  million  for  court  facilities,  and 


we  only  gave  them  $1  million  now  In 
order  to  hold  them  down  vmtil  they  can 
get  started.  Does  my  friend  really  in- 
sist on  this?  We  had  a  budget  request 
of  $4.6  million,  and  we  reduced  it  to 
$1  million.  You  cannot  beat  that,  can 
you.  I  ask  my  friend  from  Michigan? 
Suppose  it  goes  to  the  other  body  and 
they  restore  the  entire  $4.6  million,  then 
where  will  we  be?  I  know  my  friend 
wants  to  save  money,  but  you  are  costing 
us  $2  million  more. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  have 
long  ceased  to  be  afraid  of  what  the 
other  body  will  do.  I  just  expect  the 
worst,  so  I  am  never  surprised  after  they 
act.  What  it  does  is  its  responsibihty. 
Mr.  THOMAS.  But  you  do  not  want 
to  spend  $2  million  additional,  and  that 
is  what  you  are  doing  here. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Not  me. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House,  two- 
thirds  Democrat,  never  stops  spending, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
cratic chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  shocked  so  many  of  us 
the  other  day,  you  remember,  when  he 
said  we  are  spending  $1  million  an  hour, 

what  we  are  doing  frightens  me 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Do  you  want  to  spend 
an  additional  $2  million? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  knows  I  do  not.  I  do  not  want 
anything  except  insist  on  my  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Withdraw  your  point 
of  order  and  save  $2  million. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  There 
is  one  disadvantage  about  that.  If  they 
spend  it  now,  we  will  surely  be  out  of 
money  and  then  we  will  start  on  the 
road  back  to  sound  government. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not do  anything  but  concede  the  point  of 
order. 

The    CHAIRMAN.      The    gentleman 
from  Texas  concedes  the  point  of  order. 
The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MASS    TRANSPORTATION    LOANS    AND    GRANTS 

For  loans  Including  pxn-chase  of  securities 
and  obligations  in  connection  with  mass 
transportation  facilities,  as  authorized  by 
clause  (2)  of  secUon  202(a)  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1965.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1492;  75  Stat.  173).  and  grants  in  connec- 
tion with  mass  transportation  demonstra- 
tion projects,  as  authorized  by  section  103 
(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1453;  75  Stat.  166),  $42,500,000,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $130,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  administrative  expenses  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  and  on  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  authority  to  issue 
notes  and  other  obligations  for  the  purposes 
of  clause  (2)  of  section  202(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1956,  as  amended,  shall 
cease,  and  in  lieu  of  such  authority  $50,- 
000,000  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  purpose,  and  the  proviso  to 
the  first  sentence  of  section  103(b)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "may" 
the  phrase  "within  the  limits  of  appropri- 
ations made  available  therefcw  and". 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language 
beginning  on  page  13,  line  8,  "for  loans 
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including  piirchase  of  securities  and 
obligations",  and  then  on  page  13,  line 
15,  "$42,500,000,  of  which";  on  page  13, 
line  16,  the  two  words  "in  connection." 

On  page  13,  the  language  beginning  in 
line  17  and  running  through  the  lan- 
guage preceding  the  period  in  line  2  on 
page  14. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reluctantly  I  make  this 
point  of  order.  This  is  not  an  opportu- 
nity to  save  money;  this  Ls  an  opportu- 
nity completely  to  change  the  law. 

This  language  would  terminate  the 
authority  of  the  Housing  Home  and 
Finance  Administrator  under  section  202 
of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury.  So  it  hits 
the  big  problem  to  provide  funds  for 
loans  to  public  bodies  to  purchase  mass 
transportation  facilities. 

It  would  also  amend  section  103(b)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  by  limiting  the 
Administrator's  contract  authority  for 
grants  for  mass  transp>ortation  demon- 
stration projects  to  amounts  within  the 
limits  of  the  appropriation  made  avail- 
able by  the  contracts;  and  for  that  rea- 
son, because  it  is  evidently  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill.  I  must  regretfully 
make  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  repeat,  the 
committee  is  trying  to  make  these  para- 
graphs on  mass  transportation  work,  not 
cripple  them,  but  make  them  work  for 
loans  and  grants.  There  is  no  limita- 
tion on  who  can  get  the  money;  the  only 
limitation  is  in  the  grant  money.  These 
are  demonstration  grants  to  be  used  to 
buy  equipment  if  you  look  at  it  carefully. 
Private  utilities  can  do  it  and  public 
utilities.  But,  anyway,  the  committee 
went  along  with  it.  It  is  back-door 
spending  pure  and  unadulterated,  and 
all  we  did  was  to  try  to  put  back  in  the 
Congress  control  over  the  money. 

If  my  friend  insists  on  his  point  of  or- 
der I  will  have  to  join  him  and  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  entire  para- 
graph. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Harris).  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  makes  a  point  of 
order  against  the  entire  paragraph  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill. 

The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  The  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OPIN-SPACI  LAKTD  GRANTS 

For  grants  to  aid  In  the  acquisition  of 
open-space  land  or  Interests  therein,  $25,- 
000,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $75,000  shall 
be  available  for  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  therewith  and  with  the  provision 
of  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
public  bodies  (Including  the  undertaking  of 
studies  and  publication  of  information),  as 
authorized  by  title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  (75  Stat.  184),  and  the  first  sentence 
of  section  702(a)  of  such  Act  Is  hereby 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "au- 
thorized" the  phrase  "within  the  limits  of 
appropriations  made  available  therefor"  and 
section  702(b)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "(b)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  for  grants  and  such  additional 
amounts  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  all 
other  purposes  of  this  title." 


Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language 
on  page  14,  line  4:  "grants  to". 

Line  5,  page  14,  "$25,000,000.  of 
which". 

Line  11,  after  the  "184"  the  rest  of  the 
paragraph,  and  I  assign  the  same  rea- 
sons, it  is  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Thomas]  desire  to  be 
heard? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
same  thing  applies  to  this.  This  is  loans 
and  grants.  All  the  committee  was  try- 
ing to  do  was  to  change  the  back-door 
spending  to  direct  appropriations  where 
the  Congress  can  control  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds.  If  our  distinguished 
friend  insists  upon  his  point  of  order, 
we  must  admit  it,  and  I  make  a  point  of 
order  against  the  entire  paragraph. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  RAINS.  The  gentleman  fails  to 
understand  my  position  in  the  matter. 
I  must  say  I  am  not  here  advocating 
personally  the  so-called  slogan  of  back- 
door spending. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  is  doing,  he  is  advocating 
it.  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  proposition. 

Mr.  RAINS.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  wrote  it  in.  If  you  are 
willing  to  bring  out  a  resolution  and 
vote  on  it.  that  is  something  else.  I  do 
not  know  what  my  vote  would  be.  But 
as  long  as  our  committee  works  dili- 
gently and  the  Congress  approves,  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  has  any  right 
to  change  the  law  by  this  method,  even 
though  I  may  agree  with  him  on  certain 
sections.  I  might  have  accepted  an 
amendment  to  some  of  the  things  the 
gentleman  seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  All  we  can  go  by  is 
past  experience.  The  gentleman  says 
he  might  have  accepted  It.  We  had  a 
vote  in  here  2  years  ago  on  your  housing 
amendment  and  back-door  spending. 
We  had  a  record  vote.  The  fact  is  the 
back-door  spending  was  knocked  out  by 
15,  18,  or  20  votes.  The  gentlemen  went 
to  conference  and  it  was  thrown  out. 

Mr.  RAINS.  The  gentleman  should 
not  make  that  statement.  Let  me  put 
it  this  way:  In  the  conference  it  was 
thrown  out,  and  the  conference  report 
was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. When  you  attempt  to  change  the 
Housing  Act,  enacted  by  the  Congress  by 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  making  points  of 
order. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  admit  the  gentle- 
man's point  of  order  is  good,  and  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  entire  para- 
graph. 

The  CHAIRMAN   (Mr.  MiiLs).     The 
point  of  order  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  is  sustained. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

LOW-«KKT    HOUSING    DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAMS 

Por  low-rent  housing  demonstration  pro- 
grams as  authorized  by  section  207  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  (75  Stat.  165).  $2,000.- 


000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $20,000  shall  be 
available  for  administrative  expenses,  and 
such  section  207  Is  hereby  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  word  "authorized"  the 
phrase  "within  the  limits  of  appropriations 
made  available  therefor". 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language,  the 
two  words  "low-rent"  in  line  20  on  page 
14.  and  on  line  22.  "$2,000,000,  of  which", 
and  line  1  on  page  15.  beginning  with  the 
words  "and  such  section  207'  down  to 
and  including  the  rest  of  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  only  the  remark 
that  this  constitutes  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
another  one  of  the  new  programs  just 
started  by  the  recent  Housing  Act.  They 
had  a  budget  authorization  for  $5  mil- 
lion with  which  to  build  demonstration 
housing  for  low-income  people.  There 
are  500,000  such  units  occupied  today 
which  have  been  in  the  process  of  build- 
ing since  1938.  We  have  spent  a  total 
for  construction  alone — not  subsidy,  but 
construction  alone — on  these  projects  of 
$17  billion  or  thereabouts  or,  perhaps, 
a  few  thousand  less.  Yet  we  come  in 
here  now  and  want  to  demonstrate  what 
we  have  been  doing  all  this  time  as  to 
what  has  happened  to  that  $17  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  and  every- 
body knows  that  perhaps  this  is  not 
needed.  Who  are  you  going  to  give  this 
grant  money  to,  and  this  loan  money  to? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  not 
speaking  to  the  point  of  order  previ- 
ously raised.  He  is  argiiing  the  housing 
bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  right.  But  the  committee 
did  not  want  to  be  accused  of  tearing 
up  the  program  as  unnecessary;  I  will 
use  that  word.  That  is  a  polite  word. 
Instead  of  granting  a  budget  estimate 
of  $5  million,  we  worked  out  a  program 
where  they  would  have  5  high-rise  units, 
and  20  low-rise  units  for  $2  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  point  of 
order  is  good,  and  I  Join  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Rains] 
and  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
entire  paragraph. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Harms).  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  15,  line  5: 

"LiMrrATioir  ok  aoministrativx  ixpensxs, 
orrrcB  or  th«  administrator,  public  fa- 
ciLrrr  loans 

"In  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise 
available  for  administrative  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  public  facility  loans  from  the 
revolving  fund  established  pursuant  to  title 
II  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1966,  as 
amended,  $300,000  shall  be  available  for  such 
expenses  during  the  current  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
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a  question  about  the  item  which  ap- 
pears on  page  16  entitled  "National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Salaries  and  Expenses,  not  to  exceed 
$10  mUlion  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  may 
be  transferred  from  'Research  and  De- 
velopment' to  the  'Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses' appropriation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  how  much  in  salaries 
and  expenses  was  in  the  regular  bill? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty -six  million  dollars  was  the  budget 
estimate,  and  the  committee  and  the 
House,  working  In  unison,  reduced  it 
by  $20  million,  or  10  percent.  Now 
they  say  maybe  we  have  crippled  them 
too  much.  Frankly,  to  proceed  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question  in  some 
detail,  there  was  some  intimation  that 
perhaps — and  I  use  the  word  "intima- 
tion" advisedly — ^they  would  be  short. 
We  suggested  that,  perhaps,  a  transfer 
out  of  existing  funds  would  do  the  work 
and  would  not  bring  about  the  neces- 
sity to  increase  the  amount  of  the  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  mhat  this  does,  may  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross] — and  I  know  he  is  genuinely 
interested,  and  it  is  a  good  question — 
is  to  transfer  from  one  part  of  the  bill 
to  another  this  amount.  We  do  not  in- 
crease the  appropriation  one  bit.  What 
it  really  does  is  to  restore  50  percent 
of  the  cut  which  we  made  of  their  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  may  not  be  very  intelligent,  but 
did  you  oversupply  the  item  of  research 
and  development  vrith  money  to  the  ex- 
tent that  you  can  now  take  $10  million 
from  that  item? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No,  I  will  say  to  my 
friend.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  item  of 
research  and  development.  In  research 
and  development  you  are  dealing  with 
items — dozens  upon  dozens  of  them — 
and  as  much  as  I  love  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Pulton]  who  is  good  on  such  subjects, 
and  he  works  at  this  subject  very  dili- 
gently, and  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  man  on 
this  House  floor  who  knows  any  more 
than  he  knows  about  it 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  did  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pulton]  get 
into  this? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  These  are  indefinite 
estimates.  They  have  changes  of  plans 
every  week,  and  almost  every  day.  So 
when  we  transfer  this  amount  from 
research  and  development,  we  have  not 
hurt  them  one  bit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  question  that, 
but  Congress  must  have  oversupplied 
them  with  money  in  order  now  to  be 
able  to  take  $10  million  out  of  the  item 
of  Research  and  Development  to  pay 
salaries  and  other  expenses.  I  do  not 
understand  this. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  As  weU  as  I  recall,  we 
cut  that  appropriation  about  $40  million, 
and  that  is  not  exactly  change;  is  it? 

Mr.  GR(3SS.  But  this  Research  and 
Development  business  has  been  peddled 
here  as  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
sacred  cow. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  bring  out.    It  is  sacred  in 


one  sense  of  the  word,  but  they  cannot 
go  out  and  get  contractor  estimates 
which  come  within  5  percent  or  6  per- 
cent or  10  percent  of  what  an  item  is 
going  to  cost.  That  is  item  No.  1.  Item 
No.  2  is  that  in  this  Research  and  De- 
velopment business  in  order  to  make 
progress  you  have  to  make  changes  here 
and  there,  and  in  the  changes  we  are 
trying  to  get  them  to  save  some  money, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  say- 
ing that  we  can  cut  these  research  and 
development  funds  in  the  future,  we  can 
take  a  good,  solid  whack  at  them  and 
be  on  good,  safe  ground? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  did  it  to  the  tune 
of  $40  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  other  question,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Then  does  the  gentleman 
think  we  will  be  saving  money  if  I  do 
not  make  a  point  of  order  against  this 
language,  because  it  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order — we  will  be  saving  money  by  so 
doing? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  you  will,  be- 
cause they  wanted  a  supplemental  for 
that  much  and  now  they  will  be  living 
within  what  they  have.  I  think  you  will 
be  saving  $10  million  by  withholding  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CQerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  18.  UnclS: 

"national  park  servicb 
"Construction 

"Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion', for  acquisition  of  lands,  interests 
therein.  Improvements,  and  related  personal 
property,  $2,000,000,  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended." 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  $2  million  appropria- 
tion for  the  National  Park  Service  to 
initiate  acquisition  of  land  for  the  re- 
cently authorized  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  in  Massachusetts. 

As  a  member  of  the  Deficiency  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  which  reported 
this  bill,  and  as  one  of  the  original  spon- 
sors of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
bill  back  in  May  of  1958,  I  have  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  this  beautiful  shoreline  as 
an  important  recreational  preserve  In 
the  national  park  system.  I  am  also 
proud  of  the  record  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore Park,  and  the  Members  are  to  be 
commended  for  authorizing  the  legisla- 
tion in  this  session  so  that  President 
Kennedy  was  able  to  sign  the  bill  into 
law  only  last  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  we  have  before 
us  the  first  sum  of  money  to  be  appro- 
priated so  that  the  Cape  Cod  Park  can 
become  a  reality.  This  money  will  be 
used  by  the  National  Park  Service  to 
begin  land  purchases  in  the  park  area. 


I  think  it  is  wise  to  start  land  acquisi- 
tions in  this  fiscal  year.  If  the  National 
Park  Service  has  to  wait  imtil  the  next 
fiscal  year,  the  land  appraisals  will  be 
higher.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  land 
taking.  In  conclusion.  I  want  to  also 
commend  the  National  Park  Service,  its 
Director  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  and  his  as- 
sistants for  the  valuable  work  they  have 
put  into  making  this  park  bill  a  success 
before  the  committees  and  full  member- 
ship in  Congress. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
vinanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bolamd]  for  wirming 
the  Appropriations  Committee  approval 
for  $2  million  for  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore.  This  substantial  sum  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  owners  of  un- 
improved property  within  the  seashore 
to  sell  their  holdings  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  personally  grateful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  for  their  prompt 
action  in  providing  these  funds.  Be- 
sides helping  property  owners  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  seashore,  it  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  National  Park 
Service  to  hasten  the  day  when  the  sea- 
shore will  beccxne  a  reality. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  20,  line  17: 

"International  Organizations  and 
conperences 

Missions  to  international  organisations 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Missions  to 
International  organizations'.  $15,000." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  congressional  junketing  outfit  is 
running  short  of  money. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  I  do  not  know  of 
any  that  is  running  short  of  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  to  which  outfit  this  money  goes? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  out  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  the  organization 
that  is  now  over  in  Brussels  solving  all 
the  problems  of  the  world? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  100  percent  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  they  going  to  be 
short  of  money  while  they  are  over  there; 
do  they  lieed  this  $15,000  by  telegraph 
tonight? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  will  have  to  give  it 
to  them  in  due  time,  I  think. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  will  they 
spend  without  this  $15,000? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  This  is  just  exactly 
the  amount  that  they  have  had  from 
year  to  year. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  How  did  they  incur  this 
deficiency  if  this  is  the  same  amount 
they  have  had  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RooNKY)  to  explain  this  more  fully. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  This  would  merely  in- 
crease from  $15,000  to  $30,000  the  appro- 
priation for  the  expenses  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegates  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  It  would  merely  put  the  flgxire 
on  the  same  level  insofar  as  expenses 
and  allowances  are  concerned  as  the 
NATO  Parliamentary  Conference  and 
other  parliamentary  conferences.  The 
Interparliamentary  Union  is  about  70 
years  in  existence  and  in  my  humble  es- 
timation is  the  most  important  of  the 
parliamentary  conferences.  The  Ameri- 
can delegates  are  in  need  of  this  addi- 
tional money. 

I  do  not  see  any  valid  reason  why  we 
should  not  give  it  to  them.  They  are 
presently  meeting  in  Brussels  in  a  very 
important  conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  the  light  is  begin- 
ning to  come  through. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  presume  the  gentle- 
man knew  exactly  what  this  item  was 
before  he  asked  the  first  question.  The 
gentleman  is  very  religious  in  following 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  these 
matters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unfortunately,  and  I 
say  it  with  the  greatest  regret,  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  that  part  of 
the  hearings  that  deals  with  this.  But 
the  light  is  begiiming  to  shine.  This  is 
a  keep-up-with-the-Joneses  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  We  have  to  see  that 
our  American  delegations  are  prop>erly 
supplied  with  sufficient  funds  for  such  a 
very  important  conference  attended  by 
delegates  of  most  of  the  parliaments  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  have  to  put  up 
this  additional  money  in  order  to  make 
them  coequal  with  the  newer  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  one  that  is  still  In  the 
diaper  stage,  the  NATO  junketing  outfit. 
I  wonder  with  the  70-year  history  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  and  all  the 
other  congressional  junketing  outfits 
what  world  problems  have  been  solved? 
It  seems  to  me  the  net  result  has  been 
more  problems,  not  less. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  have  not  attended 
one  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
meetings  in  over  a  dozen  years.  The 
last  one  I  went  to  was  with  the  late  and 
respected  Vice  President  Barkley,  In 
1948  in  Rome.  It  cost  me  so  much  out 
of  my  own  pocket  for  travel  and  ex- 
penses and  took  so  much  of  my  time 
that  I  have  never  attended  one  since.  I 
know  they  achieve  a  great  deal  of  good 
and  that  they  work  very  hard  in  the 
conferences  with  delegates  of  other 
parliaments  of  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  my 
sympathy  that  he  had  to  spend  his  own 
money.    I  doubt  that  many  others  do. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  to  page 
20,  line  19.  the  words  "Missions  to  inter- 
national organizations."    That  is  the  one 


the  gentleman  from  Iowa  was  discussing. 
What  is  the  significance  of  that  word 
"Missions"? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  This  is  the  same  item 
that  has  been  referred  to  in  the  colloquy 
between  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
myself. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  I 
know. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  This  is  money  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  in 
an  account  known  as  Missions  to  In- 
ternational Organizations.  It  is  for  the 
use  of  Members  of  the  House  and  of  the 
other  body  who  make  up  the  American 
Interparlimentary  Union  delegation. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  I 
already  understand.  I  was  not  asking 
about  Chat. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  What  is  it  the  genUe- 
man  does  not  understand? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
thing  I  do  not  understand  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  that  word  "Missions,"  as 
here  used. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  This  is  an  American 
mission  to  an  international  organization. 
The  Interparliamentary  Union  which  is 
at  least  70  years  old  is  an  international 
organization. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  While 
we  are  talking  about  these  trips  abroad, 
I  noticed  the  paper  last  night  said  that 
members  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  had 
been  studying  Russian,  and  they  were 
going  on  a  mission  to  Russia  to  study 
education.  Where  does  that  money  for 
that  trip  come  from,  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund,  or  out  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  suggest  the  genUe- 
man  direct  that  question  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  I  do 
not  know  any  more  about  it  than  what 
I  read  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Some  of 
those  going  are  Republicans.  I  do  not 
want  to  ask  them. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  think  it  would  greatly 
benefit  them  if  they  learned  some  funda- 
mental Russian  before  they  got  to  Mos- 
cow. I  never  was  as  fortunate  as  that. 
I  did  not  have  the  time  to  do  so  before 
my  visit  to  Moscow. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ARCHITECT    OF    TH«   CAPITOL 

Capitol  building  and  grounds 

Capitol  Buildings 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capitol 
buUdlngs",  #494,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  if  this  $494,000 
would  complete  what  has  become  known 
as  the  Texas  front  of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  this  is  an  item  that 
ovu*  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  fMr.  Steed]  and  others  are 
agreed  on  for  fl reproofing  the  Capitol. 
It  also  has  to  do  with  elevator  operators 


for  the  new  addition,  but  it  is  mainly  for 
the  flreproofing  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Texas  front  of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     You  are  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  Clerk 
read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CI^IMS    AND    JUDGMENTS 

For  pajrment  of  claims  as  settled  and  de- 
termined by  departmenu  and  agencies  In 
accord  with  law  and  judgmenU  rendered 
against  the  United  States  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  and  United  States 
district  courts,  as  set  forth  in  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  229,  EUghty-seventh  Con- 
gress. $21,751,161.  together  with  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  Interest 
(as  and  when  speclAed  In  such  JudgmenU 
or  provided  by  law)  and  such  additional 
sums  due  to  Increases  In  rates  of  exchange 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  claims  In  foreign 
currency:  Provided.  That  no  judgment 
herein  appropriated  for  shall  be  paid  until 
It  shall  have  become  final  and  conclusive 
against  the  United  States  by  failure  of  the 
parties  to  appeal  or  otherwise;  Provided 
further,  That,  unless  otherwise  speclf\cally 
required  by  law  or  by  the  Judgment,  pay- 
ment of  Interest  wherever  appropriated  for 
herein  shall  not  continue  for  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    Mr  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eomond80n: 
On  page  24.  line  14.  strike  out  •21.751,161  and 
Insert  "$36,540,637". 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  to  cover  the  amount  of  the  judg- 
ment in  Docket  No.  173  before  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  which  was 
finalized  on  yesterday,  and  which  I  dis- 
cussed earlier  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  ranking  Republi- 
can Member. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with- 
out objection  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  or  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  we  will  accept  the 
amendment  with  the  privilege  and  res- 
ervation on  taking  it  to  conference.  If 
anything  develops  that  it  is  not  a  final 
judgment  or  is  not  a  binding  debt  on 
the  Government — we  reserve  the  right 
to  take  it  out  of  the  bill  in  conference. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
if  this  Is,  In  fact,  a  binding  judgment. 
It  is  a  little  unusual  for  us  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  put  $15  million  in  a  bill 
just  because  someone  says  a  judgment 
has  been  entered  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  amount  Is  bearing  Inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  6  percent.  It  is  being 
accepted  now  with  the  reservation  that 
when  we  have  explored  it,  if  it  turns  out 
not  to  be  a  final  judgment  and  a  binding 
debt  against  the  Government,  that  it 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  bill.  I  under- 
stand, however,  that  it  is  binding,  but 
we  can  look  at  it  In  conference  and  we 
reserve  the  right  to  reject  it. 
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Mr.  JONAS.  Are  there  no  rights  of 
appeal  involved  here? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  understand  that  this 
Is  a  final  judgment  which  has  been 
granted  in  this  matter,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  will  have  an  estimate  here 
today  or  tomorrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  offer  an  amendment,  and  may  I 
suggest  to  our  colleagues,  we  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  go  into  it.  The  distin- 
guished members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
have  just  finished  doing  a  tremendous 
job  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  other  body 
on  what  we  call  the  airport  bill.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  our  presiding 
ofBcer  here,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  Harris];  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  also  the  other  conferees 
of  the  great  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Williams];  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Frie- 
DEL],  our  It)eloved  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jarman]  and  our 
distinguished  colleague  and  ranking 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Bennett];  our 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
( Mr.  Springer  ] ;  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Collier]  for  the  tremendous 
job  they  did  In  the  conference.  The  other 
body  wrote  Into  their  bill  backdoor 
spending  on  the  construction  of  this  air- 
port. 

Our  distinguished  colleagues  of  the 
House  held  their  ground  and  they 
brought  it  back  just  like  it  should  have 
l)een  brought  back,  namely,  direct  appro- 
priations over  a  period  of  3  years,  au- 
thorizing a  total  expenditure  of  about 
$75  million  a  year  for  the  3  years.  Con- 
sequently, Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a  com- 
mittee amendment  and  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee will  adopt  it. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thomas:  On 
page  9.  after  line  1  Insert: 

"For  grants-in-aid  for  airports  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act, 
as  amended.  $150,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  as  follows:  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  5(d)(1)  of  such  Act.  $66.- 
500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1962  and 
1963;  for  the  purposes  of  section  5(d)(2) 
of  such  Act.  $1,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1962  and  1963;  and  for  the  purposes  of 
section  5(d)(3)  of  such  Act,  $7,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  paragraph  shall  become  ef- 
fective only  upon  the  enactment  Into  law 
of  H.R.  8102,  Eighty-seventh  Congress  with 
provision  therein  of  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations In  lieu  1  of  contract  authoriza- 
tion In  advance  of  aipproprlatlons." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment,     i 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bin  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
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agreed  to  and  thati  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the   Speaker  pro   tempore   having   as- 


sumed the  chair,  Mr.  Harris,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  9169)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  1)111  and 
all  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them 
en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DINGELL.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DiNCELL  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
(H.R.  9169)  to  the  Ccwnmlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions with  Instructions  to  report  the  same 
back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendments: 

"Page  13,  lines  5  and  6  (in  the  matter 
relating  to  the  housing  for  the  elderly  fund) , 
strike  out  '$125,000'  and  '$30,000,000'  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '$225,000'  and  '$50,000,- 
000',  respectively. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
carries,  am  I  correct  In  inferring  that 
the  housing  for  the  elderly  fund  is  in- 
creased from  $30  to  $50  million? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  motion  speaks 
for  Itself. 

The  question  Is  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Becker)  tliere 
were — ayes  218,  noes  15. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 


There  wsus  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  which  we 
just  passed  contains  an  appropriation 
to  pay  an  award  rendered  by  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  for  the  Miami 
Tribe  of  Indiana.  Payment  of  this 
claim  will  satisfy  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
made  107  years  ago.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  this  is  a  just  and  due 
claim  against  the  Government.  The  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
have  so  directed. 

The  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  are  now 
few  In  numlaer.  They  reside  as  peace- 
ful. Integrated  citizens  making  contri- 
butions to  the  society  of  my  district  and 
the  area  surrounding  it.  I  represent 
10  counties  of  Indiana,  the  finest  farm- 
land in  the  world.  All  of  my  district 
once  belonged  to  the  Miami  Indians. 
Over  a  period  of  years,  through  several 
treaties,  the  land  was  granted  to  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  claim  which  is  finally  settled  in 
this  appropriation  represents  final  pay- 
ment of  moneys  granted  in  the  treaty 
of  1854.  This  treaty  capitalized  the  an- 
nuity granted  to  the  tribe  by  earlier 
treaties.  In  paying  the  debt,  the  Gov- 
ernment's per  capita  allotments  over 
the  years  fell  short  of  the  treaty  price 
by  the  sum  of  this  appropriation  and 
grant. 

It  seems  imusual  to  many  people  that 
a  representative  from  Indiana  would 
have  Indian  constitutents.  Indians  are 
thought  of  as  living  in  reservations  out 
West.  I  am  proud  to  have  some  1,500 
Miami  Indians  in  my  district.  I  am 
ashamed  at  times  when  I  review  the 
dealings  oiu-  government  has  had  with 
them. 

Under  the  administration  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  the  Great  White 
Father  of  the  American  Indians  finally 
became  the  Good  White  Father,  as  far 
as  their  relations  were  concerned.  He 
and  his  successor.  President  Truman,  ap- 
proached the  several  Indian  problems 
with  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  justice  and 
they  earnestly  attempted  to  treat  the 
Indians  with  honor.  I  believe  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  is  restoring  this 
philosophy  of  Indian  affairs. 

I  have  reviewed,  however,  several  of 
the  claims  made  by  these  Indians  of 
my  home  State  and  I  find  the  govern- 
mental actions  with  regard  to  them 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  seems  that 
the  cases  were  handled  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  stalling  and  appealing.  This 
case,  for  example,  was  in  litigation  for 
more  than  12  years.  Other  cases 
have  been  pending  for  an  equally  long 
period  of  time.  Despite  consistently  im- 
favorable  decisions,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  filed  appeal  after  appeal,  with 
only  hopes  of  stalling  or  discouraging 
the  litigants. 

This  case  is  happily  concluded.  The 
manner  in  which  the  case  was  handled 
by  the  Government  has  not  left  a  good 
impression  on  the  Indians.  There  are 
many  other  cases,  pending,  some  insti- 
tuted by  my  constituents,  many  by 
other  tribes  and  bands.  I  hope  that 
the  proper  authorities  will  proceed  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  on  these  cases,  so 
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that  the  American  Indians  can  look  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment  as  a  friend. 

There  are  many  important  problems 
which  face  the  American  Indians. 
These  cases  are  all  a  part  of  the  past, 
a  past  which  is  not  filled  with  good 
memories.  Let  us  get  these  matters 
cleared  up  with  justice  so  that  we  can 
look  to  the  future  and  proceed  with  the 
Indians  toward  a  better  and  more  re- 
warding life  for  them  and  a  still  greater 
contribution  by  them  to  the  American 
society. 

I  am  happy  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  closing  the  books  on  the  Treaty 
of  1854.  I  am  happy  that  the  Miami 
Indians  of  Indiana  are  to  realize  the 
Justice  of  the  American  juridical  proc- 
ess. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  CONDUCT 
INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY  OP 
ADMINISTRATION  OP  EXPORT 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1949 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  House  Res- 
olution 403.  87th  Congress,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Conduct  an  Investigation  and 
Study  of  the  Administration,  Operation, 
and  Enforcement  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949.  and  Related  Acts,  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  the  House:  Mr.  Kptchin, 
chairman;  Mr.  Boland;  Mr.  Sisk;  Mr. 
Lipscomb;  Mr.  La TTA. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1961 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
8762.  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  increase  the  amount  available  for 
regxilar  business  loans  thereunder,  and 
ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  may  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

COKmZHCK  RiPORT    (H.   RXFT.   No.    1180) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HJl. 
8762)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
Increase  the  amount  available  for  regular 
business  loans  thereunder,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
fq^lows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Small  Business  Act  Amendments  of 
1961*. 

"Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  unless  other- 
wise indicated,  references  to  'the  Act'  ire  to 
the  Small  Business  Act,  approved  July  18. 
1958  (72  Stat.  884).  as  amended. 

"Sbc.  3.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(c)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
obtain  money  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 


States  tor  use  in  the  performance  of  th* 
powers  and  duties  granted  to  or  imposed 
upon  it  by  law,  not  to  exceed  «  total  of 
$1,125,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 
For  this  purpose  appropriations  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,125,000,000  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  made  to  a  revolving  fund  In  the  Treasury. 
Advances  shall  be  made  to  the  Administra- 
tion from  the  revolving  fund  when  requested 
by  the  Administration.  This  revolving  fund 
shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  enumerated 
subsequently  In  sections  7(a),  7(b),  and  8(a) 
of  this  Act.  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Administration  under  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  Not  to  ex- 
ceed an  aggregate  of  $725,000,000  shall  be 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  for  the  purposes 
enumerated  in  sections  7(a)  and  8(a)  of 
this  Act.  Not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
$150,000,000  shall  be  ouUtandlng  at  any  one 
time  for  the  purposes  enunxerated  in  sec- 
tion 7(b).  Not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
$250,000,000  shall  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  for  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
the  Administration  under  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958.  The  Admin- 
istration shall  pay  into  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury,  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year,  interest  on  the  net  amount  of 
the  cash  disbursements  from  such  advances 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  rate  on  outstanding  interest- 
bearing  marketable  public  debt  obligations  of 
the  United  States  of  comparable  maturities.' 
"Skc.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"  '(d)  Section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  629)  shall  not  apply  to  prepay- 
ments of  rentals  made  by  the  Administra- 
tion on  safety  deposit  boxes  used  by  the 
Administration  for  the  safeguarding  of  in- 
struments held  as  security  for  loans  or  for 
the  safeguarding  of  other  documents.' 

"Skc.  5.  (a)  Section  10  of  the  Act  Is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(a)  The  AdminlstraUon  shall  make  a  re- 
port on  December  31  of  each  year  of  opera- 
tions under  this  Act  to  the  President,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  report 
shall  Include  the  names  of  the  business  con- 
cerns to  whom  contracts  are  let  and  for  whom 
financing  Is  arranged  by  the  Administration, 
together  with  the  amounts  involved,  and 
such  report  shall  Include  information  on 
the  progress  of  the  Administration  in  llqni- 
dattng  the  assets  and  winding  up  the  affairs 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
and  such  other  information  and  such  com- 
ments and  recommendations  as  the  Admin- 
istration may  deem  appropriate.  The  re- 
quirement contained  in  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  the  inclusion  of  information  re- 
specting the  progress  of  the  Administration 
in  liquidating  the  assets  and  winding  up  the 
affairs  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration in  such  report  fhall  be  In  lien  of  any 
requirement,  pursuant  to  section  106(b)  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Liquidation  Act.  and  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  of  1957.  that  progre.cs  reports 
with  respect  to  such  liquidation  or  winding 
up  of  affairs  by  the  Administration  be  made 
to  the  Congress  on  a  quarterly  basis '; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  "Jime  30  and'  from 
subsection  (b);  and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and 
inserting  In   lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(c)  (1)  Tlie  Attorney  General  is  directed 
to  make,  or  direct  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  make  for  him,  surveys  of  any 
activity  of  the  Government  which  may  af- 
fect small  business,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining any  factors  which  may  tend  to  elim- 
inate competition,  create  or  strengthen 
monopolies,  promote  undue  concentration  of 
economic  power,  or  otherwise  injure  sm.all 
business. 


"'(3)  Ths  Attraney  Oeneral  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President,  at  such 
times  tiM  he  deems  desirable,  but  not  less 
than  once  every  year,  reports  setting  forth 
the  results  of  such  surveys  and  including 
such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  de- 
sirable.' 

"(b)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of 
BulM«ctlon  (s)  of  section  70  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  'Such  surveys  shall  Include 
studies  of  the  voluntary  agreements  and 
programs  authorized  by  this  section.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  at  least  once  every 
three  months  reports  setting  forth  the  re- 
sults of  such  studies  of  voluntary  agree- 
ments and  programs  authorised  by  this  sec- 
tion.' 

"Skc.  6.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  2 
(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
'contracts',  each  place  the  term  appears,  the 
following:  *or  subcontracts'. 

"Skc.  7.  Section  8  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"  '(d)  (1)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Adnainistrator  of  General  Services  shall  co- 
operatively develop  a  small  business  subcon- 
tracting program  which  shall  contain  such 
provisions  as  may  be  appropriate  to  (A) 
enable  small  business  concerns  to  be  con- 
sidered fairly  as  subcontractors  and  suppliers 
to  contractors  performing  work  or  rendering 
services  as  prime  contractors  or  sutxx>ntrac- 
tors  under  Government  procurement  con- 
tracts. (B)  insure  that  such  prime  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  will  consult  through 
the  appropriate  procuring  agency  with  the 
Administration  when  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  (C)  enable  the  Adminis- 
tration to  obtain  from  any  Government  pro- 
curement agency  such  available  or  reasonably 
obtainable  Information  and  records  concern- 
ing sutKontractlng  by  its  prime  contractors 
and  their  3Ubcoutraators  as  the  Administra- 
tion may  deem  necessary:  Provided,  That 
such  program  shall  not  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministration to  (1)  prescribe  the  extent  to 
which  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall 
subcontract.  (11)  specify  the  business  con- 
cerns to  which  subcontracts  shall  be  granted, 
or  (ill)  vest  in  the  Administration  authority 
respecting  the  administration  of  Individual 
prime  contracts  or  subcontracts:  Prorldrd 
further.  That  such  program  shall  provide 
that  in  evaluating  bids  or  In  selecting  con- 
tractors for  negotiated  contracts,  the  exten- 
sive use  of  subcontractors  by  a  proposed  eon- 
tractor  shall  be  considered  a  favorable  factor. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  each  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  Implementing  the  program 
as  developed:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  such  regulations,  or  any 
change  therein,  the  concurrence  of  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  obtained,  and  if  such 
concurrence  cannot  be  obtained  the  matter 
in  disagreement  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  who  shall  make  the  final  deter- 
mination. In  addition,  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  issue  such  other  regulations  con- 
cerning subcontracting  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  small  business  subcontracting  program 
as  they  each  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  effectuate  their  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

"'(2)  Every  contract  for  property  or 
services  (including  but  not  limited  to  con- 
tracts for  research  and  develofunent.  main- 
tenance, repair  and  construction,  but  ex- 
cluding contracts  to  be  performed  entirely 
outside  of  the  United  States  or  its  terri- 
tories) in  excess  of  $1,000,000  made  by  a 
Government  department  or  agency,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  procuring  agency  offers 
substantial  subcontracting  possibilities, 
shall  require  the  contractor  to  conform  to 
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the  small  business  subcontracting  program 
promulgated  under  this  subsection,  and  to 
Insert  in  all  subcontracts  and  purchase  or- 
ders in  excess  of  $300,000  which  offer  sub- 
stantial poesibilltieB  for  further  subcontract- 
ing a  provision  requiring  the  subcontractor 
or  supplier  to  conform  to  such  small  busi- 
ness subcontracting  program. 

"•(3)  The  Administration  shall  Include 
in  any  report  filed  under  secUon  10(b)  of 
this  Act  information,  and  such  recommen- 
dations as  It  may  deem  appropriate,  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  the  small 
business  subcontracting  program  esUblished 
under   this  subsection. 

"'(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  authcrlze  the  Administrator, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  secure  and 
disseminate  technical  dau  or  processes  de- 
veloped by  any  business  concern  at  its  own 
expense.' 

"Skc.  8.  Section  8  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d) 
(as  added  by  section  7  of  this  Act)  a  new 
subsection  as  folloik's: 

"  "(e)   It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  Conunerce.  and  he  is  hereby  empowered, 
to  obtain  notice  of  all  proposed  defense  pro- 
curement actions  of  $10,000  and  above,  and 
all   civilian    procurement    actions   of   $5,000 
and  above,  from  any  Federal  department,  es- 
tablishment, or  agency  engaged  in  procure- 
ment of  supplies  and  services  in  the  United 
States;  and  to  publicize  such  notices  in  the 
daily  publication  "United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  Synopsis  of  the  United  States 
Government   Propoaxl   Procurements.   Sales, 
and  Contract  Awards",  Immediately  after  the 
necessity  for  the  pro<:urement  is  esUblished: 
except  that  nothing  herein  shall  require  pub- 
lication of  such  notices  with  respect  to  tho^e 
procurements  ( 1 )  which  for  security  reasons 
are  of  a  classified  natiu-e,  or  (2)   which  in- 
volve perishable  subsistence  supplies,  or  (3) 
which  are  for  utility  services  and  the  pro- 
curing agency  in  accordance  with  applicable 
law  has  predetermined   the   utility  concern 
to   whom   the   award   will   be  made,   or    (4) 
which  are  of  such   unusual  and  compelling 
emergency  that  the  Government   would   be 
seriously  Injured  if  bids  or  offers  were  per- 
mitted to  be  made  more  than  15  days  after 
the  issuance  of  the  invitation  for  bids  or 
solicitation  for  proposals,  or  (5)   which  are 
made  by  an  order  placed  under  an  existing 
contract,  or   (6)    which  are  made  from  an- 
other Government  department  or  agency,  or 
a  mandatory  source  of  supply,  or  (7)   which 
are  for  personal  or  professional  services,  or 
(8)  which  are  for  services  from  educational 
institutions,  or    (9)    In  which  only  foreign 
sources  are  to  be  solicited,  or  (10)  for  which 
it  is  determined  in  writing  by  the  procuring 
agency,  with  the  conciurence  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, that  advance  publicity  is  not  appro- 
priate or  reasonable.' 

"Skc.  9.  Section  7(d)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"'(d)  The  Administration  also  is  em- 
powered to  make  grants  to  any  State  govern- 
ment or  any  agency  thereof,  any  State- 
chartered  development  credit  or  finance 
corporation,  any  land-grant  college  or  uni- 
versity, any  college  or  school  of  business, 
engineering,  commerce,  or  agriculture,  or  to 
any  corporation  formed  by  two  or  more  of 
the  entities  hereinabove  described  which  are 
eligible  to  receive  such  grants,  for  studies, 
research,  and  counseling  concerning  the 
managing,  financing,  and  operation  of  small 
business  enterprises  and  technical  and  sta- 
tistical information  necessary  thereto  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  purixwes  of  section 
8(b)(1)  by  coordinating  such  information 
with  existing  information  facilities  within 
the  State  and  by  making  such  information 
available  to  State  and  local  agencies.  The 
Administrator  may  recommend  to  grant  ap- 
plicants particular  studies  or  research  which 
are   to   be  financed   by  such  grants.     The 
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total  of  all  grants  (Including  amendments 
and  modifications  thereof)  made  under  this 
subsection  within  any  one  State  in  any  one 
year  shall  not  exceed  $40,000.  The  Admin- 
istration may  require,  as  a  condition  to  any 
grant  (or  amendment  or  modification  there- 
of) made  under  this  subsection,  that  an 
additional  amount  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  such  grant  be  provided  from 
sources  other  than  the  Administration  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  for 
which  such  grant  is  made:  Provided.  That 
if  such  grant  or  any  part  thereof  is  to  be 
utilized  for  the  purpose  of  providing  coun- 
seling services  to  Individual  small  business 
enterprises  the  Administration  shall  require 
that  such  additional  amount  be  provided 
and  in  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  grant.  What  constitutes 
such  additional  amount  may  be  defined  by 
the  Administration.'  " 

And   the  Senate  agree   to  the  same. 
Amend   the   title  so  as  to  read:    "An  Act 
to  amend   the  Small   Business  Act." 

BaENT  Spence. 

Wright  Patman, 

Albert  Rains. 

Abraham  J.  Multkr. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

A.     Willis    Robertson, 

John  Sparrman. 

PAtiL  H.  Douglas. 

William  Proxmire. 

Edward  V.  Long. 

Maurink  Neubexger, 

J.  Glenn  Beall. 

Wallace  F.  Bennett, 

J.  K.  Javits, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8762)  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
available  for  regular  business  loans  there- 
under, submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted 
a  substitute  amendment.  Tlie  committee 
of  conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and 
conforming  changes  the  following  state- 
ment explains  the  differences  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference. 

sba  program  authorizations 
The  House  bill  Increased  the  authority  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
loans  under  its  regular  business  loan  pro- 
gram by  $130  million,  from  $595  million  to 
$725  million. 

The  Senate  amendment  eliminated  the 
separate  limits  set  by  existing  law  for  the 
regular  business  loan  program,  the  prime 
contract  program,  and  the  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram, and  fixed  a  single  authorization  for 
all  three  programs  at  $806.5  million.  This 
represented  an  increase  of  $36.5  million  over 
the  combined  authorizations  for  these  pro- 
grams in  existing  law. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not 
change  the  existing  authorization  for  the 
disaster  loan  program.  Instead,  it  combines 
the  business  loan  authorization  with  the 
authorization  for  the  prime  contract  pro- 
gram, and  raises  the  combined  authoriza- 
tion by  $105  million,  the  amount  estimated 
as  needed  to  continue  the  business  loan 
program  through  this  fiscal  year. 

subcontracting   program 
The  Senate  amendment  included  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  to  authorize  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense,  and  the  General  Services 
Adminlsta-atlon,  cooperatively,  to  develop  a 
small  business  subcontracting  program.    Un- 
der   this     provision    the    program    wUl    Ije 
designed    to    insure    that    small    business 
concerns    participate    equitably    as    sulxion- 
tractors  and  suppliers  to  prime  contractors 
or  subcontractors  performing  under  Govern- 
ment procurement  contracts.    This  program 
will  provide  that  all  contracts  in  excess  of 
$1  million  and  all  subcontracts  in  excess  of 
$500,000  must  include  provisions  ( 1 )  requir- 
ing that  prime  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors    consult     with     the     Small     Business 
Administration      through      the      procuring 
agencies    when   requested    to   do  so    by    the 
Small    Business    Administration,    and     (2) 
enabling  the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  obtain  subcontracting  information  from 
the  prociu-ing  agencies.     ThU  provision  will 
not  authorize  a  program  which  would  dictate 
to   the   contractor   the   extent  to   which   he 
should  make  subcontracts  or  the  persons  to 
whom  the  subcontracts  should  be   granted. 
It  is  clearly  provided  that  any  sul>contracting 
program  developed  under  this  section  will  be 
administered  by  the  procuring  agencies. 

The  conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision  with  two  amendments. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  regxila- 
tions  issued  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  General  Services  Administration  to 
implement  this  program  should  be  approved 
by  all  three  interested  agencies  (the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration). The  conference  committee 
agreed  to  eliminate  this  provision  and  pro- 
vide instead  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  must  be  ob- 
tained before  promulgation  of  the  regula- 
tions or  any  changes  therein.  If  such  con- 
currence cannot  be  obtained,  provision  is 
made  for  submitting  the  matter  in  disagree- 
ment to  the  President  for  final  determina- 
tion. 

The  conference  substitute  also  provides 
that  nothing  in  these  subcontracting  pro- 
visions shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
Small  Business  Administrator,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  secure  and  disseminate  technical 
data  or  processes  developed  by  any  btisiness 
concern  at  its  own  expense. 

publication  of  procurement  actions 
Section  8  of  the  conference  substitute  con- 
tains provisions  relating  to  publication  of 
procurement  actions  which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill.  This  section  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  obtain 
and  publish  in  its  synopsis  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment "Proposed  procurements,  sales,  and 
contract  awards"  information  descriptive  of 
all  defense  procurement  actions  of  $10,000 
and  above  and  all  civilian  procurement 
actions  of  $5,000  and  above.  The  section 
would  not  apply  to  procurements  ( 1 )  which 
for  security  reasons  are  of  a  classified  na- 
ture; (2)  which  involve  perishable  sub- 
sistence supplies;  (3)  which  provide  public 
utility  services;  (4)  which  are  of  such  an 
unusual  and  compelling  emergency  that  the 
Government  would  be  seriously  injured  if 
bids  or  offers  were  permitted  to  be  made 
more  than  15  days  after  the  Issuance  of  the 
invitation  for  bids  or  solicitation  for  pro- 
posals; (5)  which  are  made  by  an  order 
placed  under  an  existing  contract;  (6)  which 
are  made  from  another  Government  depart- 
ment or  agency,  or  a  mandatory  source  of 
supply;  (7)  which  are  for  personal  or  pro- 
fessional services;  (8)  which  are  for  services 
from  educational  Institutions;  (9)  in  which 
only  foreign  sources  are  to  be  solicited,  or 
(10)  for  which  it  is  determined  in  writing 
by  the  procuring  agency,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  that  advance  pub- 
licity is  not  appropriate  or  reasonable. 
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GRANTS  rOK  STUCIXB,  KKStAKCH,  AND 
COUNSKLXNO 


The  conference  substitutes  Includes  two 
provisions  wMch  were  not  Included  in  tbe 
House  bill  relating  to  grants  under  section 
7(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

Section  7(d)  of  the  act  now  provides  for  a 
program  of  "grants  to  any  State  government, 
or  any  agency  thereof,  State-chartered  devel- 
opment credit  or  finance  corporation,  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities,  and  colleges 
and  schools  of  business,  engineering,  com- 
merce, or  agriculture  for  studies,  research, 
and  counseling  concerning  the  managing, 
financing,  and  operation  of  small-business 
enterprises.  •   •  •" 

Section  0  of  the  conference  substitute 
amends  section  7(d)  of  the  act  to  make  eli- 
gible for  such  grants  a  corporation  formed 
by  two  or  more  presently  eligible  grantees. 
It  also  amends  section  7(d)  of  the  act  to  per- 
mit the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
require,  as  a  condition  to  any  grant  under 
this  section,  that  an  additional  amount,  not 
exceeding  the  amount  of  such  grant,  be  pro- 
vided from  sources  other  than  the  Adminis- 
tration. If,  and  to  the  extent,  a  grant  is 
used  to  provide  counseling  services  to  indi- 
vidual enterprises,  matching  of  the  grant  is 
to  be  required.  The  section  would  also  per- 
mit the  Small  Business  Administration  (1) 
to  suggest  topics  for  studies,  and  (2)  to  make 
more  than  one  grant  in  any  one  year  In  a 
State,  provided  that  the  total  amount  does 
not  exceed  940,000. 

EXPORTS  BT  THI  SMALL  BUStNESS    ADMINISTKA- 
TION   AND  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Section  5  of  the  conference  substitute  re- 
lates to  reports  filed  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Attorney  General 
filed  imder  the  Small  Business  Act  and  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  would  be  required 
to  file  annual  reports,  like  other  permanent 
agencies.  Instead  of  semiannual  reports.  The 
requirement  now  in  the  act  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  make  surveys  and  reports  would 
be  clarified,  and  a  related  obsolete  provision 
In  the  E>efense  Production  Act  would  be 
deleted. 

PRXPATMENT    OF    RENTALS    ON    SATZTT    OEFOSTT 
BOXES 

Section  4  of  the  conference  substitute  au- 
thorizes the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  prepay  rentals  on  safety  deposit  boxes. 
No  similar  provision  was  included  in  the 
House  bill.  The  House  last  year  agreed  to  a 
bill  containing  similar  authority. 

Brent  Spenci, 

Wright  Patman. 

Albert   Rains. 

Abraham  J.  Multek, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
two  major  points  at  Issue  in  the  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  8762  were  the  authoriza- 
tion for  business  loans  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  the  pro- 
posed program  to  help  small  business 
concerns  get  a  fair  share  of  subcontracts 
let  by  Government  contractors. 

On  the  first  Issue,  we  came  out  of  con- 
ference substantially  with  the  figures 
proposed  by  the  House  for  small  business 
loans.  The  House  provided  for  an  In- 
crease of  $130  million  in  the  amount  of 
loans  SBA  may  have  outstanding  under 
Its  regular  business  loan  program.  The 
Senate  authorized  an  increase  of  $36.5 
million  in  the  amount  SBA  may  have 
outstanding  under  three  programs:  the 
business  loan  program,  the  prime  con- 
tract program,  and  the  disaster  loan 


program.  We  agreed  in  conference  that 
the  disaster  loan  authorization  should 
not  be  touched  to  make  sure  ample  au- 
thority is  held  ready  for  impredic table 
disasters  such  as  Hurricane  Carla  which 
has  ravaged  so  much  of  my  home  State 
in  recent  days.  We  did  agree,  however, 
that  the  $25  million  prime  contract  au- 
thority could  be  merged  with  the  busi- 
ness loan  authorization,  and  we  agreed 
accordingly  to  reduce  the  $130  million 
figure  of  the  House  bill  by  $25  million. 
The  conference  agreement,  therefore, 
increases  the  new.  merged  authorization 
for  both  business  loans  and  the  prime 
contract  program  by  $105  million.  This 
should  cover  the  need  through  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  Is 
not  intended  to  indicate  any  intention 
that  the  prime  contract  authority  Is  not 
to  be  used.  This  is  a  useful  weapon 
which  SBA  needs  to  have  In  its  fight  to 
get  a  fair  share  of  Government  procure- 
ment contracts  for  small  business.  But 
we  did  feel  it  could  be  merged  with  the 
business  loan  authorization  without  im- 
pairing either  program. 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  accept,  with  amendments,  a 
Senate  provision  setting  up  a  program  to 
help  small  business  concerns  get  a  fair 
share  of  the  subcontracts  let  in  connec- 
tion with  Government  procurement  pro- 
grams. Small  businesses  are  not  getting 
their  fair  share  of  Government  procure- 
ment. The  President  has  recognized  this 
fact,  and  has  directed  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  Increase  the  small  business 
share  of  military  procurement  by  at  least 
10  percent  in  fiscal  year  1962.  In  fiscal 
1961.  the  small  business  sliare  of  military 
purchases  hit  an  all  time  low  of  15.9 
percent,  compared  with  25  percent  in 
1954.  We  must  find  some  way  to  In- 
crease their  share,  through  subcontracts 
as  well  as  prime  contracts. 

Accordingly,  we  accepted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill,  which  have 
been  worked  out  over  the  past  year  to 
meet  certain  objections  raised  against  a 
similar  proposal  that  passed  the  Senate 
last  year.  Under  the  conference  report, 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administrator  will  jointly  work 
out  a  subcontracting  program.  The  pro- 
gram will  provide  that  all  contracts  over 
$1  million  and  all  subcontracts  over 
$500,000  must  include  provisions  (1)  re- 
quiring prime  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors to  consult  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration  through  the 
procuring  agencies  when  requested  by 
SBA.  and  (2)  enabling  SBA  to  obtain  In- 
formation from  the  procuring  agencies. 
It  will  not  dictate  to  the  contractor  the 
extent  to  which  he  should  subcontract, 
or  the  person  to  whom  he  should  grant 
subcontracts.  Administration  of  the 
subcontracting  program  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  procuring  agencies. 

We  agreed  to  two  amendments  to  the 
Senate  subcontracting  provisions.  First, 
we  eliminated  a  provision  of  the  Senate 
bill  which  would  have  required  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administrator  all  approve  the  regu- 
lations implementing  the  program.    In- 


stead, the  conference  agreement  provides 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
must  concur  before  the  regulations  are 
issued  or  amended.  If  concurrence  Is 
not  obtained,  the  matter  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President.  Secondly,  we 
agreed  to  an  amendment  providing  that 
nothing  in  this  subcontracting  provision 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  of 
the  three  agencies  Involved  to  secure  and 
disseminate  technical  data  or  processes 
developed  by  any  business  concern  at  its 
own  expense. 

With  these  changes.  I  feel  that  this 
subcontracting  section  represents  a  bare 
minimum  program.  I  agree  with  the 
Senate  conferees  that  we  have  gone  95 
percent  of  the  way  toward  meeting  all 
possible  objections.  Perhaps  what  is  left 
is  too  little,  but  at  least  it  will  show  that 
Congress  is  serious  in  its  concern  over 
small  business,  and  determined  to  give 
the  Small  Business  Administration  a 
stronger  hand  in  helping  small  business 
toward  a  fairer  share  of  the  CJovern- 
ment's  procurement  dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  conference 
report  is  adopted. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  questlcm? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  would  lik;e  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  it  Is  his  interpretation 
or  the  intent  of  the  amendments  to 
which  he  has  referred,  in  the  assign- 
ment of  business  to  small  business,  that 
there  should  be  any  subsidy  Involved  to 
accomplish  the  end  result? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  Is  no  subsidy  in- 
volved in  tills;  no.  sir. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  It  Is  not  the  intent 
of  the  amendment  that  there  should  be, 
by  interpretation  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    It  Is  not  Involved. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  and  the  Representative 
of  an  area  that  has  a  tremendous  amount 
of  small  business,  I  am  desirous  of  doing 
everything  I  can  to  promote  their  wel- 
fare. I  certainly  agree  with  most  of  the 
statements  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman]  par- 
ticularly In  his  efforts  to  promote  more 
business  for  the  small  business  group. 
However,  I  am  in  complete  disagreement 
with  him  on  section  7  of  this  bill  as  set 
forth  on  page  3  of  the  conference  report. 
The  particular  provision  of  this  new  sec- 
tion 7  is  new  language;  and  I  might  state 
that  very  similar  language  to  this  was 
put  in  the  House  bill  last  year  by  way 
of  amendment  on  the  other  side,  and 
when  it  came  back  It  went  to  conference; 
the  language  was  not  approved. 

Again  this  year  in  our  bill,  a  week  or 
10  days  ago  when  we  passed  the  House 
bill,  there  was  a  colloquy  between  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mc- 
DoNouGH]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  that  we  would  try 
to  stay  by  our  House  language,  or  words 
to  that  effect.  In  any  event,  in  the  con- 
ference report  now  there  is  new  lan- 
guage on  page  3,  section  7.  which  is  an 
entirely  new  program. 
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It  is  claimed  that  the  purpose  of  this 
new  language  is  to  get  more  business  for 
small  business,  but  in  my  opinion  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  small  business  or- 
ganizations in  my  area,  and  the  Stra- 
tegic Industries  Associated,  a  group  of 
small  business  people  throughout  the 
coimty  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  adjoin- 
ing area,  this  particular  language  will 
in  fact  do  them  more  harm  than  good. 
And  In  turn  there  are  large  corporations 
that  say  that  this  language  will  give 
them  great  diflBculty. 

The  particular  language  has  words  to 
the  effect  that  within  90  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection  the  Ad- 
ministrator— that  Is,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration — 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  will  have 
to  get  together  cooperatively,  to  develop 
a  small  business  subcontracting  program. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  is  a  very  sincere 
advocate  of  measures  that  will  help  small 
business.  He  is  an  Important  member  of 
our  committee  and  has  worked  with  us 
on  these  measures.  I  want  to  Invite  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  section  7 
has  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
.  f ense,  except  for  one  provision.  When 
we  went  to  conference,  the  Defense  De- 
partment wrote  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Spence] 
objecting  to  the  so-called  Javlts  amend- 
ment, which  required  that  the  regula- 
tions implementing  the  program  be  ap- 
proved by  SBA  as  well  as  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  General  Services 
Administration.  We  took  that  provision 
out  In  conference,  and  substituted 
another  provision,  as  I  explained  above, 
which  should  meet  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's objections. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  frcmi  Texas  that  this 
language  In  my  understanding  was  writ- 
ten on  the  other  side.  As  a  member  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  may  I  say 
that  we  have  not  agreed  to  it.  We  have 
not  held  one  hearing  on  this  side  as  to 
this  language.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  going  to  say, 
what  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  going  to  say, 
or  the  General  Services  Administration. 
We  are  simply  placing  a  noose  around  the 
neck  of  small  business.  The  SBA  will 
have  a  veto  power.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  will  get  into  procurement 
and  subcontracting,  and  we  will  not  have 
any  idea  of  what  small  business  Is  going 
to  get. 

Further,  the  prime  contractors,  the 
large  contractors,  want  to  know  who 
their  subs  are.  They  have  been  dealing 
with  some  subcontractors  over  a  period 
of  years.  If  we  allow  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  have  this  veto  power 
on  small  business,  on  subs,  the  primes 
are  not  going  to  know,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  with  whom  they  can  sub- 
contract. They  will  have  to  sit  around 
and  wonder  what  small  business  concerns 
they  can  subcontract  with.  We  have  re- 
cently passed  our  largest  defense  budget 
In  peacetime  history.  Approval  of  sec- 
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tlon  7  in  this  conference  report  may  well 
hinder  and  delay  our  procurement  ef- 
forts.  It  Is  not  a  good  way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  conferees  were 
confronted  with  this  situation.  I  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  this  bill 
went  to  the  Senate  It  was  my  hope  we 
could  bring  the  bill  back  without  these 
amendments.  I  sincerely  felt  that  we 
could.  But  after  getting  Into  conference 
we  could  not  agree. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  not 
criticizing  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  When  we  went  into 
conference  we  discovered  the  Senate  had 
passed  this  provision  a  third  time,  and 
we  had  never  given  it  consideration. 
Therefore,  they  were  adamant  in  their 
demand  that  this  provision  must  be  in. 
So  we  had  to  do  the  best  we  could  by 
changing  the  provision,  which  we  did. 
As  it  has  been  changed,  I  believe  it  meets 
most  of  the  gentleman's  objections.  He 
has  criticized,  and  some  of  his  criticisms 
were  justified.  I  hope  that  what  has 
been  changed  here  will  meet  with  his 
approval. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  May  I  state 
that  it  does  not  meet  my  objections.  I 
know  this  report  will  probably  be 
adopted,  but  I  think  the  membership 
should  know  we  are  giving  the  veto 
power  here  to  the  Administrator  of  Small 
Business.  I  have  great  confidence  in  that 
organization,  but  we  should  first  have 
hearings  to  find  out  what  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istrator are  going  to  do.  and  then  come 
in  with  a  bill  we  can  all  support  that 
will  help  small  business,  not  hurt  small 
business,  and  that  will  not  materially  in- 
terfere with  our  defense  program,  which 
will  be  hurt  if  we  have  to  check  all  these 
programs  through  to  avoid  getting  a  veto 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Furthermore,  one  further  statement,  if 
they  do  not  agree,  then  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  going  to  have  to 
write  this  agreement  after  90  days.  Now 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  a 
pretty  busy  man.  So  to  place  this  con- 
flict on  his  desk  is  wrong.  We  very  well 
know  he  does  not  have  the  time  to  do  it, 
and  It  will  have  to  be  delegated  to  some- 
body else.  I  want  the  Record  simply  to 
show  here  today  that.  In  my  opinion, 
section  7  Is  WTong.  It  will  hurt  small 
business.  It  will  hurt  large  business.  It 
will  hurt  our  procurement  In  the  future. 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  this  because 
we  may  have  to  come  back  here  next  year 
and  correct  our  action  today. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  point  for  the  record,  I  would  like 
the  gentleman  to  know  the  minority 
House  conferees  did  not  sign  the  confer- 
ence report  for  the  basic  reasons  that  the 
gentleman  has  just  outlined.  We  feel  we 
have  insufficient  evidence  and  insufficient 
material  on  which  to  base  an  acceptance 
of  this  language.  I  think  the  gentleman 
Is  perfectly  correct,  and  I  think  the  fu- 
ture will  bear  him  out  as  being  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  commend  the  thiee 


minority  members  for  not  going  along 
with  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1961 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  902) 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1179) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  tbe  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
903)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  foUowB: 

Tix&t  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Small  Business  Investment  Act 
Amendments  of  1961'. 

"Sxc.  2.  SecUon  103  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and 
insotlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(3)  the  terms  "smaU  business  invest- 
ment company",  "company",  and  "licensee" 
mean  a  company  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  operate  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  issued  a  license  as  provided  in 
section  301(c);':  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  tbe  end  of  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ';  and',  and  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (6)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(7)  the  term  "license"  means  a  license 
issued  by  the  Administration  as  provided  in 
section  301(c).' 

"Sxc.  3.  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'In  order  to  facillUte  the  formation  and 
growth  of  small  business  investment  com- 
panies, the  Administration  is  hereby  au- 
thorized, notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law  (but  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  necessary  funds  are  not  available  to  the 
company  involved  from  private  sources  on 
reasonable  terms),  to  purchase  the  deben- 
txires  of  any  such  company  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  lesser  of  S400,000  or  tbe 
amount  of  the  paid-in  capital  and  surplus 
of  the  company  from  other  sources;  but  de- 
bentures of  a  small  business  investment 
company  may  be  purchased  by  the  Adminis- 
tration \mder  this  subsection  only  during 
such  period  (in  no  case  ending  more  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  the  issuance  of 
Its  license  under  section  301(c)  or  the  date 
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of  the  enactment  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  Amendmenu  of  1961,  which- 
ever Is  later)  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Administration.' 

"(b)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '1  percent  of  lu 
capital  and  surplus'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '2  percent  of  iU  capital  and  surplus'. 

"Ssc.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
303  (b)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  'U 
authorized'  the  following:  '(but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  necessary  funds  are  not 
available  to  the  company  Involved  from  prl- 
▼at«  iouroes  on  reasonable  terms)', 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  303 
(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  total  amount  of  obligations  of 
any  one  company  which  may  tje  purchased 
and  outstanding  at  any  one  time  by  the 
Administration  under  this  subsection  (in- 
cluding commitments  to  purchase  such  obli- 
gations) shall  not  exceed  60  percent  of  the 
paid-in  capital  and  surplus  of  such  com- 
pany or  $4,000,000  whichever  is  less.' 

"(c)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'All  loans  made 
by  the  Administration  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  of  such  sound  value  as  reasonably 
to  assure  repayment.' 

"Sec.  6.  Section  304  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"'(d)  Equity  capital  provided  to  incorpo- 
rated small  business  concerns  under  this 
section  may  be  provided  directly  or  In  co- 
operation with  other  investors,  incorporated 
or  unincorporated,  through  agreements  to 
participate  on  an  Inunediate  basis.' 

"Sec.  6.  Section  305(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'other  lending  institutions'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'other  lenders,  in- 
corporated or  unincorporated,'. 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  306  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  matter  following  'exceed' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'(1)  20  per  centum  of  the  combined  capital 
and  surplus  of  such  small  business  invest- 
ment company  authorized  by  this  Act,  or 
(2)   $500,000,  whichever  Is  the  lesser.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  obli- 
gations and  securities  acquired  by  a  small 
business  investment  company  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  ex- 
cept that  such  amendment  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  obligations  or  securities 
so  acquired  pursuant  to  a  commitment  is- 
sued before  such  date. 

"Sec.  8.  Section  308(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  '(a)  Wherever  practicable  the  operations 
of  a  small  business  investment  company,  in- 
cluding the  generation  of  business,  may  be 
undertaken  in  cooperation  with  banks  or 
other  investors  or  lenders,  incorporated  or 
unincorporated,  and  any  servicing  or  initial 
investigation  required  for  loans  or  acquisi- 
tions of  securities  by  the  company  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  handled 
through  such  banks  or  other  investors  or 
lenders  on  a  fee  basis.  Any  small  business 
investment  company  may  receive  fees  for 
services  rendered  to  such  banks  and  other 
Investors  and  lenders.' 

"Sec.  9.  Title  ni  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  308  the  following  new  sections : 

"  'SUSPENSION    OF   LICENSES;    CEASE   AND    DESIST 
ORDEES 

"  'Sec.  309.  (a)  A  license  may  be  suspended 
by  the  Administration — 

"  '  ( 1 )  for  false  statements  knowingly  made 
in  any  written  statement  required  under  this 
title,  or  under  any  regulation  Issued  under 


this  title  by  the  Administration,  for  the 
purpoee  of  obtaining  the  license; 

"'(2)  if  any  written  statement  required 
under  this  title,  or  imder  any  regulation  is- 
sued under  this  title  by  the  Administrator, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  license,  fails 
to  stats  a  material  fact  necessary  in  order 
to  maks  the  statement  not  misleading  in 
the  light  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  statement  was  made: 

"'(3)  for  willful  or  repeated  violation  of. 
or  willful  or  rspsatsd  failure  to  observe,  any 
provision  of  this  Act; 

"'(4)  for  willful  or  repeated  violation  of, 
or  willful  or  repeated  failure  to  obssrvs,  any 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Administration  au- 
thorized by  this  Act:  or 

"'(ft)  for  violation  of,  or  failur*  to  ob- 
serve, any  cease  and  desist  order  issued  by 
the  Administration  under  this  section. 

"'(b)  Where  a  licensee  has  not  complied 
with  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  regu- 
lation issued  under  this  Act  by  the  Admin- 
istration, the  Administration  may  order 
such  licensee  to  cease  and  desist  from  such 
action  or  failure  to  act;  and  the  Adminis- 
tration may  further  order  such  licensee  to 
take  such  action  or  to  refrain  from  such 
action  as  the  Administration  deems  neces- 
sary to  ensure  compliance  with  the  Act  and 
the  regulations.  The  Administration  may 
also  suspend  the  license  of  such  licensee 
until  the  licensee  has  complied  with  such 
order. 

"'(c)  Before  suspending  a  license  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a) ,  or  Issuing  a  cease  and 
desist  order  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  the 
Administration  shall  serve  upon  the  licensee 
involved  an  order  to  show  cause  why  an  order 
suspending  the  license  or  a  cease  and  desist 
order  should  not  be  issued.  Any  such  order 
to  show  cause  shall  contain  a  statement  of 
the  matters  of  fact  and  law  asserted  by  the 
Administration  and  the  legal  authority  and 
Jurisdiction  under  which  a  hearing  is  to  be 
held,  and  shall  Inform  the  licensee  that  a 
hearing  wlU  be  held  before  the  Administra- 
tion at  a  time  and  place  stated  in  the  order. 
If  after  hearing,  or  a  waiver  thereof,  the 
Administration  determines  on  the  record 
that  an  order  suspending  the  license  or  a 
cease  and  desist  order  should  issue,  it  shall 
promptly  issue  such  order,  which  shall  in- 
clude a  statement  of  the  flndiugs  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  grounds  and  reasons 
therefor  and  specify  the  effective  date  of  the 
order,  and  shall  cause  the  order  to  be  served 
on  the  licensee. 

"'(d)  The  Administration  may  require  by 
subpena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  all  books, 
papers,  and  documents  relating  to  the  hear- 
ing from  any  place  in  the  United  States. 
Witnesses  svimmoned  before  the  Administra- 
tion shall  be  paid  by  the  party  at  whose  in- 
stance they  were  called  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  disobedience 
to  a  subpena,  the  Administration,  or  any 
party  to  a  proceeding  before  the  Administra- 
tion, may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  cf  the 
United  States  in  requiring  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  books,  papers,  and  doctiments. 

'"(e)  An  order  Issued  by  the  Administra- 
tion under  this  section  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  unless  within  thirty  days  after 
the  service  thereof  the  licensee  appeals  to 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  licensee  has  its  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  by  filing  with  the 
clerk  of  such  co\irt  a  petition  praying  that 
the  Administration's  order  be  set  aside  or 
modified  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  peti- 
tion. After  the  expiration  of  such  thirty 
days,  a  petition  may  be  filed  only  by  leave 
of  court  on  a  showing  of  reasonable  grounds 
for  failure  to  file  the  petition  theretofore. 
The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  Immediately 
cause  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Administration,  and  the  Administra- 


tion shall  thereupon  certify  and  file  in  the 
court  a  transcript  of  the  record  upon  which 
the  order  complained  of  was  entered.  If 
before  such  record  is  filed  ths  Administra- 
tion amends  or  seta  aside  iU  order,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  petitioner  may  amend  ths 
petition  within  such  time  as  the  court  may 
determins,  on  notice  to  ths  AdmlnUtration. 
The  filing  of  a  petition  for  review  shall  not 
of  Itself  stay  or  suspend  ths  operation  of  ths 
ordsr  of  the  Administration,  but  ths  court 
of  appeals  in  iU  discretion  may  restrain  or 
suspsnd.  In  whole  or  in  part,  ths  operation 
of  the  ordsr  psndlng  ths  final  hsarlng  and 
determination  of  ths  petition,  Ths  procssd- 
ings  in  such  cases  in  ths  court  of  appeals 
shall  bs  mads  a  preferred  cause  and  shall 
be  expedited  In  every  way.  The  court  may 
amrm,  modify,  or  set  aside  the  order  of  the 
Administration.  If  the  court  determines 
that  the  Just  and  proper  disposition  of  the 
case  requires  the  taking  of  additional  evi- 
dence, the  court  shall  order  the  Administra- 
tion to  reopen  the  hearing  for  the  taking  of 
such  evidence.  In  such  manner  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may 
deem  proper.  The  Administration  may  mod- 
ify its  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new 
findings,  by  reason  of  the  additional  evi- 
dence so  taken,  and  it  shall  file  its  modified 
or  new  findings  and  the  amendments,  if 
any,  of  its  order,  with  the  record  of  such 
additional  evidence.  No  objection  to  an 
order  of  the  Administration  shall  be  consid- 
ered by  the  court  unless  such  objection  was 
urged  before  the  Administration  or.  if  it  was 
not  so  urged,  unless  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  do  so.  The  Judgment 
and  decree  of  the  court  affirming,  modifying, 
or  setting  aside  any  such  order  of  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  subject  only  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
upon  certification  or  certiorari  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

"■(f)  If  any  licensee  against  which  an 
order  is  issued  \uider  this  section  falls  to 
obey  the  order,  the  Administration  may  apply 
to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals,  within 
the  circuit  where  the  licensee  has  its  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  order,  and  shall  file  a  transcript  of 
the  record  upon  which  the  order  complained 
of  was  entered.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  ap- 
plication  the  court  shall  cause  notice  thereof 
to  be  served  on  the  license.  The  evidence 
to  be  considered,  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall 
be  the  same  as  is  provided  In  subsection 
(e)  for  applications  to  set  aside  or  modify 
orders.  The  proceedings  in  such  cases  shall 
be  made  a  preferred  cause  and  shall  be  ex- 
pedited in  every  way. 

"INVESTIGATIONS 

"  'Sec.  310.  The  AdmlnUtration  may  make 
such  investigations  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
determine  whether  a  licensee  or  any  other 
person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage 
in  any  acta  or  practices  which  constitute  or 
will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation 
under  this  Act,  or  of  any  order  issued  under 
this  Act.  The  Administration  shall  permit 
any  person  to  file  with  it  a  statement  in 
writing,  under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the 
Administration  shall  determine,  as  to  all 
the  facta  and  circumstances  concerning  the 
matter  to  be  investigated.  For  the  purpose 
of  any  investigation,  the  Administration  is 
empowered  to  administer  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions, subpena  witnesses,  compel  their  at- 
tendance, take  evidence,  and  require  the 
production  of  any  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments which  are  relevant  to  the  inquiry. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  any  such  records  may  be  required 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States.  In 
case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  Issued  to,  any  person.  Including 
a  licensee,  the  Administration  may  Invoke 
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the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United  States 
within  ths  Jurisdiction  of  which  such  inves- 
tigation or  proceeding  is  carried  on,  or 
where  such  person  resides  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness. In  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  And  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  documents;  and  such 
court  may  issue  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  appsar  before  ths  Administration, 
there  to  produos  records,  if  so  ordered,  or 
to  give  testimony  totwhing  ths  mattsr  under 
Inysstlgatlon.  Any  fallurs  to  obsy  such 
ordsr  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  sticb 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  All  process  In 
any  such  case  may  be  served  in  the  Judicial 
district  whereof  such  person  Is  an  Inhabit- 
ant or  wherever  he  may  be  found. 

"  HrjITMCnONS  ANT>  OTHEk  OEOCES 

"  SEC.  311.  (a)  Whenever,  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Administration,  a  licensee  or  any  other 
person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in 
any  acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or  will 
constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  under  this 
Act,  or  of  any  order  issued  under  this  Act, 
the  Administration  may  make  application  to 
the  proper  district  court  of  the  United  States 
or  a  United  States  co\u-t  of  any  place  sub- 
ject to  the  Jiu-isdlcUon  of  the  United  States 
for  an  order  enjoining  such  acts  or  practices, 
or  for  an  order  enforcing  compliance  with 
such  provision,  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  and 
such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  such 
actions  and,  upon  a  showing  by  the  Ad- 
ministration that  such  licensee  or  other  per- 
son has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any 
such  acts  or  practlcea,  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other 
order,  shall  be  granted  without  bond.  The 
proceedings  in  such  a  case  shall  be  made  a 
preferred  cause  and  shall  be  expedited  in 
every  way. 

*"(b)  In  any  such  proceeding  the  court 
as  a  court  of  equity  may,  to  such  extent 
as  it  deems  necessary,  take  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  the  licensee  or  licensees  and  the 
assets  thereof,  wherever  located;  and  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  in  any  such 
proceeding  to  appoint  a  trustee  or  receiver  to 
hold  or  administer  under  the  direction  of 
the  court  the  assets  so  possessed.' 

"Sec.  10.  Section  502  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  igS9  is  amended — 

"(1 )  by  striking  out  *«250,000'  in  paragraph 
(3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'f 350 ,000*; 
and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'ten'  where  it  first 
appears  in  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'twenty-five'. 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  A  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany shall  be  an  incorporated  body,  organ- 
ized and  chartered  under  State  law  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  the  functions  and 
conducting  the  activities  contemplated  under 
this  title,  which  has  succession  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  thirty  years  unless  sooner 
dissolved  by  its  shareholders  and  possesses 
the  powers  reasonably  necessary  to  perform 
such  functions  and  conduct  such  activities. 
The  area  in  which  the  company  Is  to  con- 
duct its  operations,  and  the  establishment  of 
branch  offices  or  agencies  (if  authorized  by 
the  arUcles  of  incorporation),  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  awjroval  of  the  Administration.' 
"(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
301(c)  of  such  Act  it  amended  by  striking 
out  'In  determining  whether  to  approve 
the  establishment  of  such  a  company  and 
lU  proposed  articles  of  incorporation'  and 
In  erting  In  Ueu  thereof  In  determining 
whether  to  approve  such  a  company's  arti- 
cles of  Incorporation  and  permit  it  to  oper- 
ate imder  the  provisions  of  this  Act'. 

"(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  301(c) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
f*'^'  consideration  of  aU  relevant  factors, 
"  It  approves  the  fxtmpany's  articles  of 
Incorporation,   the   Administration   may   la 
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Its  discretion  approve  the  company  to  oper- 
ats  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
Issue  the  company  a  license  for  siich  opera- 
tion'. 

"(8)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (d) 
and  (e) .  ' 

"(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  306(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amsndsd  by  striking  out  'or- 
ganized under  this  Act'  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  'operating  tinder  the  provisions 
of  thu  Act', 

"(d)  Section  308  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  (d),  (e).  and 
(f)  and  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as 
subsection  (d),  and  by  striking  out  'organ- 
ized under  thU  Act'  in  the  subsection  so 
redsslgnatsd  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'operating  under  the  provisions  of  tills  Act', 

"(e)  Section  309  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  approval  of  SUte  chartered  companies 
for  operations  under  this  Act)  is  repealed. 

"(f)  Title  IV  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

"(g)(1)  The    table   of   contents   of    such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"  'Sec.  309.  Approving  State  chartered  com- 
panles    for    operations    under 
this  Act.' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"  'Sec.  309.  Enforcement  procedures. 
"  'Sec.  310.  Investigations. 
"'Sec.  311.  Injunctions    and    other   orders.' 

"(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out 

"  '""^    ^ CONVERSION    or    STATE    CHABTERED 

INVBSTMENT    COMPANEES     AND    STATE     DE%TEL- 
OPMENT  COICPANIXS'. 

"(h)(1)  Section  202  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  '(a)'  where  it  ap- 
pears immediately  after  'Ssc.  202.'.  and  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  SecUon  20  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
Is  amended  by  iuaertlng  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  'other  than 
those  for  which  appropriations  to  the  re- 
volving fund  are  authorized  by  section  4(c)'. 
"(3)  So  much  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  3  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Amendments  of  1961)  as  precedes  'not 
to  exceed'  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•The  Administration  is  authorized  to  obtain 
money  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  use  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
under  sections  7(a),  7(b),  and  8(a)  and  un- 
der the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  (including  the  payment  of  administra- 
tive expenses  in  connection  with  such  func- 
tions),'. 

"(4)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
amended)  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  the  fourth  sentence. 

"Sec.  12.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Small  BubI- 
ness  Act  (as  amended  by  section  3  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  Amendments  of  1961)  Is 
further  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  •♦1,125,000,000'  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•»1.200,000.000';  and 

"(2)    by   striking   out    •1250,000,000,'    and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$325,000,000'." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Bhent  Spence, 

Wright  Patman, 

Albert  Rains, 

Abraham  J.  Mttlter. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

A.  Wiu.13  Robertson, 

John  Sparkman, 

Paul  H.  Douglas, 

William  Proxmiee, 

EowARD  V.  Long, 

MaURINX   NrUBEXCEl, 

J.  Olknn  Brall. 
Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
J.  K.  jAvrrs, 
Managers  on  ths  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATKMDrr 

Ths  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
ths  oooference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 


the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  blU  (S.  902)  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1968,  and 
for  other  ptirposes.  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  ths 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  House  struck  ont  aU  of  ths  Senate  Mil 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 
Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and  con- 
forming changes  the  following  statement  ex- 
plains the  differences  between  the  House 
amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In 
conference. 

PURCHASE  BY  SBA  OF  SUBORDINATED  DEBENTUEX8 
OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  DrVESTMENT  COM- 
PANIES 

Section  5  of  the  Senate  bill  amended  sec- 
tion 302(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  which  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration may  Invest  as  capital  in  any  one 
small  business  Investment  company  through 
the  purchase  of  Its  subordinated  debentures 
from  $150,000  to  $300,000  (or  the  amotmt 
of  the  company's  paid-in  capital  and  stuplus 
from  other  sources,  If  less).  The  corre- 
sponding provision  (sec.  8(a) )  of  the  Hotise 
amendment  increased  the  maximum  amount 
to  $500,000.  The  conference  substitute  In- 
creases this  amoTint  to  $400,000. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  House  amendment  also 
added  new  language  specifically  providing 
that  SBA  may  purchase  subordinated  deben- 
tures of  a  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany only  to  the  extent  that  the  necessary 
funds  are  not  available  to  the  company  from 
private  sources.  The  conference  substitute 
contains  this  provision  of  the  House  amend- 
ment, modified  to  make  it  clear  that  SBA 
would  not  be  prevented  from  purchasing 
subordinated  debentures  U  the  necessary 
private  funds  are  not  available  "on  reason- 
able terms."  This  provision  (and  the  cot- 
responding  restriction  on  operating  loans 
under  sec.  303)  will  incorporate  in  the  stat- 
ute a  principle  SBA  is  now  following  in  its 
regulations. 

BORBOWINO    POWER    OF    SMALL   BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT   COMPANIES 

Section  7  of  the  Senate  bill  amended  sec- 
tion 303(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  to  Impose  a  limit  of  $3,000,- 
000  on  the  total  amount  of  operating  loans 
which  SBA  may  have  outstanding  to  any 
one  small  bvisiness  Investment  company  at 
any  time  (retaining  the  provision  of  existing 
law  which  limits  the  amount  of  such  loans 
to  one-half  of  the  company's  paid-in  capital 
and  surplus,  so  that  whichever  of  the  two 
limits  is  lower  would  apply).  The  corre- 
sponding provision  (sec.  4(b) )  of  the  House 
amendment  would  have  imposed  a  limit  of 
$5,000,000  on  such  total  amount.  The  limit 
as  provided  by  the  conference  substitute  is 
$4,000,000. 

AGGREGATE   LIMITATIONS   ON    ASSISTANCE  TO 
ANT    SINGLE   ENTERPRISE 

Section  10  of  the  Senate  bill  amended  sec- 
tion 308  of  the  Small  Btisiness  Investment 
Act  of  1958  to  provide  that  a  small  business 
Investment  company  could  not  (without  SBA 
approval)  fiu^lsh  assistance  to  any  single 
anudl-business  concern  In  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding $500,000  (retaining  the  provision  of 
existing  law  limiting  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance to  any  one  small -business  concern  to 
20  percent  of  the  small  business  Investment 
company's  combined  capital  and  surplus,  so 
that  whichever  of  the  two  limits  Is  lower 
would  apply). 

Section  4(d)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  SOS  of  the  1958  act  to  p>ro- 
vide  that  a  small  business  investment  com- 
pany may  not  furnish  assistance  to  any  one 
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amall  business  concern  (In  the  form  of  loans 
or  equity  capital  or  botb)  In  an  amount  ag- 
gregating more  than  $600,000  so  long  as 
the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  would  re- 
quire the  use  of  funds  obtained  by  sxich 
company  In  the  form  of  operating  loans  from 
8BA;  this  would  have  been  accomplished  by 
requiring  the  small  business  investment  com- 
pany to  maintain  at  all  times  (in  cash.  Gov- 
ernment obligations,  and  Investments  of  less 
than  $600,000)  an  amount  of  assets  equal  to 
the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  SBA 
operating  loan.  The  conference  substitute 
follows  the  Senate  bill,  with  a  provision 
(similar  In  Intent  to  sec.  4(d)(2))  of  the 
House  amendment)  designed  to  Insure  that 
the  new  limitation  will  not  apply  retro- 
actively. 

KNrORCEMENT   PROVISIONS 

Section  12  of  the  Senate  bill  and  section 
8  of  the  House  amendment  add  three  new 
sections  to  title  III  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  designed  to  provide 
SBA  with  more  effective  enforcement  pro- 
cedures and  administrative  remedies  to 
Insure  compliance  with  that  act  and  the 
regulations  thereunder,  in  place  of  the  cor- 
responding provisions  of  present  law  which 
require  application  to  the  Federal  courts 
for  any  remedial  action.  These  new  sec- 
tions are  substantially  similar  in  the  two 
versions;  the  principal  difference  is  that  the 
House  amendment  authorizes  SBA  to  re- 
voke the  license  of  a  small  business  In- 
vestment company  In  certain  specified  cases 
rather  than  merely  to  suspend  the  license 
in  such  cases  as  is  provided  In  the  Senate 
bill.  The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
Senate  bill. 

INCRXASX  IN  SBA  REVOLVING  rUND  rOR  EXEX- 
CI8K  OF  FUNCTIONS  UNDER  THE  SMALL  BUSI- 
KESS  INVESTMENT  ACT  OF   1958 

Section  11  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  Increase  by  $150,000,000  (from  $250.- 
000,000  to  $400,000,000)  the  maximum 
tunount  of  loans  which  SBA  may  have  out- 
standing under  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  The  Senate  bill  did  not 
provide  any  increase  in  the  maximum  amount 
of  such  loans.  The  conference  substitute 
increases  such  maximum  amount  by  $75,- 
000,000   (from  $250,000,000  to  $325,000,000). 

Brent  Spemce, 

Wright  Patman. 

Albert  Rains, 

Abraham   J.   Multex. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
conference  on  S.  902,  we  were  called  upon 
to  settle  six  major  points  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  relating  to  the 
small  business  investment  company  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  new  program,  which 
just  got  started  in  1959,  to  encourage 
formation  of  private  companies  to  sup- 
ply long-term  loans  and  equity  capital 
for  small  business  concerns.  I  think  we 
came  out  of  conference  with  a  fair  com- 
promise, and  I  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  major  provision  of  this  bill,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  provision  authorizing  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
increased  investments,  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis,  in  the  minimum  size 
small  business  investment  companies,  to 
increase  their  capitalization.  The 
House  bill  authorized  SBA  to  invest  up 
to  $500,000  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill  authorized  $300,000.  We  have 
compromised  at  a  $400,000  figure.  This 


represents  a  very  substantial  boost  over 
the  $150,000  figure  in  existing  law,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  smaller  companies 
on  a  sounder  operating  basis. 

Two  other  matters  were  settled  by 
comprising  differences  in  dollar  figures 
between  the  two  Houses.  One  was  the 
limit  on  SBA  operating  loans  to  small 
business  investment  companies.  The 
House  imposed  a  limit  of  $5  million  and 
the  Senate  a  $3  million  limit;  we  com- 
promised at  $4  million.  Also,  the  House 
authorized  an  increase  of  $150  million  in 
the  amount  of  loans  SBA  may  have  out- 
standing under  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  while  no  increase 
was  authorized  by  the  Senate.  We 
agreed  on  an  increase  of  $75  million, 
which  will  be  suflQcient  to  carry  the  pro- 
gram at  least  through  next  June  30. 

The  conference  report  includes  pro- 
visions strengthening  SBA  enforcement 
procedures,  needed  to  make  sure  SBA 
has  suflBcient  power  to  enforce  compli- 
ance with  the  law  and  regulations  under 
this  new  program.  We  agreed  with  the 
Senate  on  one  point  in  connection  with 
these  enforcement  procedures.  That  is, 
we  agreed  that  SBA  should  not  have  the 
power  to  revoke  a  license  without  going 
to  court.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill  does 
authorize  SBA  to  suspend  licenses  where 
necessary,  subject  to  the  safeguards  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

We  kept  the  limit  imposed  by  the 
House  on  investments  by  commercial 
banks  in  these  small  business  investment 
companies;  namely,  2  percent  of  capital 
and  surplus.  The  Senate  authorized  in- 
vestments up  to  3  percent  but  we  felt 
the  3-percent  figure,  representing  a  100- 
percent  increase  over  existing  law,  was 
adequate  to  meet  the  need. 

Finally,  we  accepted  a  limitation  which 
is  the  only  controversial  matter,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  this  conference  report. 
The  House  conferees  agreed  to  a  Senate 
provision  limiting  investments  by  SBIC's 
to  not  more  than  $500,000  in  any  one 
small  business  concern,  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  limitation  is 
to  make  sure  that  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  small  business  concerns  through 
this  program  will  be  available  for  the 
smaller  size  businesses  that  need  them 
most. 

The  Senate  conferees  made  a  convinc- 
ing case  that  some  of  the  larger  small 
business  investment  companies  have 
concentrated  too  heavily  on  investments 
over  $500,000,  and  are  not  serving  the 
needs  of  the  smaller  concerns.  Accord- 
ingly, we  agreed  to  take  the  Senate  pro- 
vision, with  the  understanding  that  it 
does  allow  some  of  these  investments 
over  $500,000  to  be  made  with  SBA  ap- 
proval. Obviously,  there  are  some  cases 
where  legitimate  small  businesses  will 
need  more  than  $500,000. 

Now,  some  fears  have  been  expressed 
that  this  SBA  approval  process  will  re- 
quire SBA  to  evaluate  each  single  in- 
vestment over  $500,000,  a  job  they 
probably  do  not  have  the  manpower  to 
handle.  That  Is  not  my  understanding 
of  this  provision.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  not  to  interfere  with  the 
investment  companies'  Job  of  evaluating 


what  Investments  are  sound.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  reserve  the  major  portion  of 
the  available  funds  for  smaller  business, 
and  to  discourage  a  trend  which  has 
been  noticeable  in  some  of  these  invest- 
ment companies  to  concentrate  too 
heavily  on  large  investments.  I  see  no 
reason  why  this  purpose  could  not  be 
accomplished  by  some  formula  SBA  may 
develop  allowing,  for  example,  a  given 
percentage  of  investments  over  the 
$500,000  Umit. 

I  feel  that  the  small  business  invest- 
ment company  program  shows  great 
promise.  It  has  produced  very  substan- 
tial amounts  of  funds  for  investment  in 
small  businesses,  in  the  short  time  it  has 
been  in  operation.  At  the  same  time, 
we  need  to  watch  this  program  carefully 
as  it  develops,  to  make  sure  it  meets  the 
needs  of  the  smaller  companies  as  well 
as  those  in  the  top  range  of  the  small- 
business  bracket.  This  bill  will  help 
accomplish  this  purpose. 

I  hope  this  conference  report  Is 
adopted. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  (Mr.  Widnall]. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  real  regret  that  the  House  Republi- 
can Conferees  on  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  have  found  it  necessary  to 
withhold  their  signatures  to  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  wish  to  make  our  position 
crystal  clear. 

In  committee,  the  members  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  worked  diligently  and  con- 
structively and  cooperatively  with  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in 
developing  a  good  bill.  We  succeeded. 
The  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  House 
was  a  good  bill. 

When  we  went  to  conference,  we  did 
so  with  the  high  hope  that  the  conferees 
would  come  out  with  a  good  bill.  It  came 
as  a  distinct  shock  and  a  disappointment 
to  us  to  find  that  the  splendid  spirit  of 
cooperation  which  had  heretofore  pre- 
vailed suddenly  evaporated.  In  our  opin- 
ion, a  bare  majority  of  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  yielded  on  the 
most  crucial  point  at  issue  in  the  con- 
ference. 

This  relates  to  an  unjustifiable  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  that  a  small  busi- 
ness investment  company  can  invest  in 
a  small  business  concern  Irrespective  of 
whether  the  funds  of  the  small  business 
investment  company  came  from  Gov- 
ernment or  private  sources.  Of  course, 
there  is  the  "out"  clause;  namely,  that 
the  $500,000  limit  provided  can  be  ex- 
ceeded with  the  approval  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  I  think  that 
escape  clause  in  itself  introduces  the 
very  thing  that  was  sought  to  be  avoided 
in  the  program  initially;  namely,  that 
Government  not  enter  into  the  operating 
problems  of  these  small  business  invest- 
ment companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the  conferees 
realize  it  or  not,  what  they  have  done 
is  to  strike  a  body  blow  at  the  flow  of 
private  money  into  these  small  business 
investment  companies  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  no  Justification  for  the  pro- 
gram at  all  unless  private  capital  pro- 
vides most  of  the  funds  that  are  to  be 
iised.    In  placing  a  $500,000  limitation 


on  the  amoimt  of  Investment  that  a 
small  business  investment  company,  ir- 
respective of  the  source  of  the  funds, 
can  make  to  a  small  business  concern, 
we  have  discouraged  the  flow  of  private 
capital  into  these  companies.  Since  such 
an  investment  company  can  invest  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  its  capital  sur- 
plus in  a  small  business  concern,  in  ef- 
fect we  have  said  that  we  do  not  want 
small  business  investment  companies  to 
grow  beyond  the  size  of  $2.5  million  be- 
cause it  Is  at  that  point  at  which  the 
$500,000  limitation  takes  over.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  wrong.  If  we  can  get  $5, 
$10,  and  even  $20  million  investment 
companies  to  come  into  this  fleld,  we 
should  be  encouraging  rather  than  dis- 
couraging such  development.  In  the 
final  analysis,  it  is  companies  of  that 
type  that  are  going  to  provide  the  bulk 
of  the  funds  that  will  be  available  for 
small  business  concerns. 

The  argument  was  msule  in  conference 
that  if  the  limitation  is  too  restrictive 
and  does  harm  to  the  program  it  can  be 
corrected  early  next  year.  But  that 
overlooks  one  very  important  point. 
Corrective  action  then  cannot  undo  the 
harm  that  will  have  been  done  to  the 
program.  Obviously,  private  capital  is 
not  going  to  go  into  this  program  if  it 
can  have  no  assurance  of  responsible  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  You 
simply  cannot  change  the  basic  rules 
under  which  such  companies  have  been 
formed  and  expect  new  companies  to  be 
formed  subject  to  \mknown  hazards  of 
legislative  whims.  Not  alone  will  this 
action  discourage  new  companies  com- 
ing into  the  picture,  it  may  even  force 
some  of  those  already  in  out  of  the  fleld 
of  aiding  our  small  business  concerns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  fine  program. 
It  holds  great  promise  for  the  small 
business  concerns  of  our  communities. 
It  is  filling  a  real  need  of  providing 
equity  financing  for  the  small  business 
concerns  that  with  such  financial  assist- 
ance can  be  nurtured  into  really  worth- 
while providers  of  jobs  and  tax  bases  for 
our  communities. 

If  this  Congress  would  do  what  it 
really  should  do,  it  would  vote  down  this 
conference  report  and  call  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  new  conferees  to  put  this 
legislation  in  the  form  that  it  should  be 
for  approval  by  the  House.  I  realize  it  is 
late  in  the  session  and  that  this  probably 
will  not  be  done.  But  I  do  want  the 
record  to  show  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
conferees  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  a  very 
grievous  error  has  been  made.  I  only 
hope  the  damage  will  not  be  too  severe 
and  that  if,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  approves  the  conference  report 
at  this  time,  that  early  corrective  action 
will  be  taken  next  session. 

Before  closing  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  heard  with  interest  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Patmak  attempting  to  undo 
as  much  damage  as  he  could  by  writing 
into  the  record  through  this  debate  that 
approval  of  over  $600,000  investments 
made  by  a  small  business  investment 
company  does  not  have  to  be  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  I  hope  such  a  practice 
will  be  followed  by  the  administration. 
Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  As  I  understand,  one 
of  the  amendments  adopted  in  the  other 
body,  the  Proxmire  amendment,  reduces 
to  $500,000  the  amount  that  can  be 
loaned. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  BROWN.  Instead  of  $1,500,000 
as  in  the  past. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  Just  what 
is  the  designation  of  a  small  business? 
If  I  recall,  it  is  one  that  employs  1,000 
or  less  workers;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Five  hundred,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  average  although  there  is 
administrative  authority  to  classify 
larger  groups  of  employees  as  small 
business. 

Mr.  BROWN.    I  know  of  one  instance 
where  it  was  ruled,  because  there  were 
1,074  employees  it  was  74  over  the  limi- 
tation at  that  time.    Suppose  it  is  500. 
If  we  limit  to  $500,000  the  amount  to  be 
loaned  to  a   small   business,  it  means 
under  the  500  employee  rule  that  you 
could  obtain  only  enough  money  to  in- 
vest $1,000  for  each  employee.    Being  in 
business  myself,  I  happen  to  know  it 
takes  from  $10,000   to  $16,000.  usually 
around  $15,000  or  $16,000,  of  an  invest- 
ment in  equipment  and  machinery  to 
make  a  single  new  Job.    This  of  course 
varies  according  to  the  industry.    Does 
not    the    amendment   adopted    by    the 
other  body  actually  limit  the  opportunity 
that  may  be  given  to  the  average  small 
business  to  create  more  employment  and 
make  more  jobs  through  the  investment 
of  money  in  such  business  or  industry  be 
limited  by  the  amount  they  can  borrow? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.     That  is  the  way  I 
feel  about  the  matter.    There  is  also  the 
fact  the  $500,000  limit  could  involve  Just 
$500,000  of  Government  funds  and  no 
private  funds.    This  would  mean  private 
funds  would  go  out  of  the  market  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  BROWN.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of 
talk,  we  see  a  great  deal  of  publicity, 
about  the  need  for  economic  growth  in 
this  country,  growth  in  production,  and 
annual  growth  in  employment,  yet  this 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  this 
change  in  the  law,  will  actually  block 
the  growth  we  are  all  seeking  to  develop 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  to  increase 
employment.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.    Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN.    I  want  to  congratulate 

the  gentleman  on  the  fact  he  and  his 

colleagues  on  the  minority  side  refused 

to  sign  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scranton], 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  in  this  conference  report  a  number  of 
excellent  provisions  which  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  for  small  business 
and  small  business  investment  corpora- 
tions, which  are  growing  like  Topsy  and 
with  Jet  speed. 

As  of  the  beginning  of  this  year  there 
were  comparatively  few  of  these  small 
business  investment  corporations.  As  of 
June  30  there  were  some  300.  There 
was  testimony  before  our  subcommittee 


by  the  head  of  the  SBA  that  they  expect 
there  may  be  as  many  as  600  of  these 
investment  corporations  by  the  end  of 
this  year. 

It  is  a  tremendously  growing  part  of 
our  business  economy  and  the  future 
potential  is  astounding. 

In  the  framing  of  the  House  bill  we 
had  the  cooperation  not  only  of  the 
staffs  of  the  majority  and  of  the  mi- 
nority, but  of  the  Members  of  both  sides, 
and  of  the  agency  itself,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  of  the  National 
Association  of  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Corporations.  We  worked  to- 
gether in  framing  an  excellent  bill.  By 
its  provisions  the  House  bill  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  smaller  corporations  to  be- 
come more  profitable  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  It  also  spurred  greater 
growth  in  this  vital  part  of  our  business 
community.  It  did  so  by  inspiring  the 
investment  of  greater  amounts  of  private 
capital  in  them. 

Perhaps  most  important  at  the  mo- 
ment— the  bill  provided  for  enforcement 
powers  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  These 
are  necessary  in  this  untried  fleld  which 
is  growing  so  rapidly-. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  course  of  the 
conference  apparently  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  this  provision  of  which 
you  have  heard  from  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WmNALL]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]. 
This  was  a  well-intentioned  provision, 
I  am  sure.  The  intention  was  clear,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
has  said,  to  arrange  so  the  fimds  could 
be  reserved  for  smaller  businesses.  Un- 
fortimately,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
well-intentioned  provisions,  it  will  create 
in  my  opinion  four  or  five  results  which 
are  most  unfortunate. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  deter  the 
growth  of  these  small  business  invest- 
ment corporations  at  the  very  time  when 
they  are  growing  most  rapidly  and  when 
they  are  becoming  a  vital  part  of  our 
business  community. 

It  may  even  seriously  hamper  those 
that  are  now  in  existence,  particularly 
when  they  bring  new  issues  to  the  public 
for  investment. 

Secondly,  it  will  brake — if  not  stop 
dead  in  its  tracks — a  beneficial  trend  in 
this  field  toward  more  and  more  private 
investment.    This  interest  has  reached 
new  heights  at  this  time,  and  is  growing 
daily.     This   Congress   and   the   Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  Secu- 
rities  and   Exchange    Commission   will 
hear  a  great  deal  more  about  private  in- 
vestment in  this  business,  unless  this 
particular  provision  deters  it,  as  it  may. 
Third,  this  provision  may  mean  that 
in  order  to  keep  stimulating  this  vital 
part  of  America's  business  community, 
it    will    necessitate    more    Government 
money   and   therefore   an   unnecessary 
drain  on  the  Treasury.    For  there  is  in 
this  act,  and  in  the  previous  one,  the 
potential  of  a  tremendous  amount  of 
Treasury  money,  if  it  is  necessary.    Note 
I  have  said  there  may  be  as  many  as  600 
of  these  investment  corporations  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  and  they  are  still  in 
their  infancy.    As  you  have  noted  from 
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tbe  statement  of  the  distingiiished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patiian]  the 
Government  Is  allowed  to  place  Into 
these  corporations  some  $400,000  imder 
section  302  and  some  $4  million  under 
section  303.  So,  just  take  the  figure  of 
600  and  multiply  it  by  these  figures  and 
you  will  find  that  the  potential  govern- 
mental investment,  although-  probably 
it  will  not  reach  that  amount^^^-and  I 
certainly  hope  not,  it  could  be  tremen- 
dous imless  private  capital  is  allowed  to 
do  the  Job  we  all  want  it  to  do. 

Lastly,  this  provision  may  well  hurt 
small  business  rather  than  help  it.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  If  or  when 
those  who  wish  to  borrow  more  than 
$500,000  cannot  do  so  under  this  provi- 
sion, they  will  have  to  go  to  other  sources. 
Clearly,  other  sources  will  be  available 
only  at  much  higher  rates.  Thus  this 
provision  may  make  it  impossible  for 
small  businesses  tc  have  the  investment 
capital  they  need  to  go  ahead. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  this  is  a  crude 
attempt  to  do  good,  and  by  such  a  crude 
attempt.  It  may  easily  do  bad.  It  is  un- 
necessary. We  already  have  the  20  per- 
cent limitation.  And  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  Itself  has  the  power 
to  designate  what  is  a  small  business. 

The  provision  does  not  have  the  back- 
ing of  the  National  Association  of  Small 
Business  Investment  Corporations. 

There  was  no  testimony  on  this  mat- 
ter whatsoever  either  in  the  House  or  in 
the  Senate. 

In  adopting  this  the  conferees  have 
discouraged  the  possibility  of  a  tremen- 
dous growth  in  the  very  near  future  in 
this  vital  part  of  our  business  commun- 
ity. I  am  very  hopeful  that  this  pro- 
vision will  not  do  this  because  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  is  good.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  if  in  the  next  several  months 
we  find  that  it  does  do  what  I  predict  it 
will  do,  we  will  have  the  support  of  the 
agency  and  of  the  National  Association 
of  Small  Business  Investment  Corpora- 
tions, yea.  even  the  majority  members 
of  the  conferees  of  the  House  themselves 
in  eliminating  it  for  the  future.  So  do- 
ing would  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
small  business. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  8PENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection- 


sales  of  their  products.  It  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Judge  McCulloch,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  that  committee,  that  there 
is  a  motion  to  reconsider  pending  In  that 
subcommittee.  Therefore  the  bill  has 
not  actually  left  the  subcommittee  yet. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
RscoRo  be  corrected  in  that  regard. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPLANATORY    STATEMENT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page 
19546  of  the  Record  yesterday  I  stated 
that  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  on  August  30  reported  favorably 
on  the  bill  to  prevent  automobile  manu- 
facturers from  financing  and  insuring 


CANCER    PROGRESS    YEAR 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
576,  to  designate  calendar  year  1962  as 
"Cancer  Progress  Year." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

Whereas  In  1937  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute Act  was  enacted  by  Congress  and  the 
first  nationwide  educational  campaign  was 
launched  by  the  American  Cancer  Society; 
and 

Whereas  there  has  been  developed  in  the 
United  States  the  most  massive  research  at- 
tack against  cancer  ever  mounted  against  a 
single  disease;  and 

Whereas  the  attack  on  cancer  has  been 
vigorously  waged  for  twenty-flve  years  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  American 
Cancer  Society",  and 

Whereas  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
cancer  control,  public  education,  and  patient 
service;  and 

Whereas  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  persons  had  been  cured  ol  cancer 
in  1937  and  today  more  than  one  million 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  have  been 
cured  of  the  disease;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  have  demon- 
strated the  need  for  complementary  efforts 
by  the  people  on  a  voluntary  bculs  and  by 
the  Federal  and  local  governments  In  the 
attack  on  this  dread  disease;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  are  Joining  in 
observing  Cancer  Progress  Year  throughout 
1962;  and 

Whereas  the  purposes  of  Cancer  Progress 
Tear  are  to  report  to  the  public  where  science 
stands  in  cancer  research,  to  persuade  the 
publte  to  act  for  lt«  own  protection,  to  Im- 
prove the  care  of  tbe  cancer  patient,  and  to 
accelerate  prognuns  to  conquer  cancer: 
Therefore  be  it 

Retolved.  That  tbe  Congress  of  the  United 
States  designate  calendar  year  1003  as  Cancer 
Progress  Year;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States  be  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
proclamations  Inviting  the  participation  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  government 
and  private  agencies,  and  all  media  of  com- 
munication In  the  oboervatlon  of  Cancer 
Progress  Tear. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  tn  the  Rscoto. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mexican  national  program,  a  wartime 
emergency  measure  which  has  been  con- 
tinued and  expanded  during  peacetime 
because  of  pressures  successfully  exerted 
on  the  U.S.  Congress  by  farm  lobbyists, 
is  a  disgrace  to  a  nation  which  prides 
itself  on  its  affluence  and  high  standard 
of  living. 

It  is  a  program  which  feeds  on  poverty 
in  Mexico,  and  which  increases  poverty 
at  home.  It  is  a  program  which  has  been 
denounced  by  religious  leaders  of  all 
faiths — both  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico — and  has  been  repudiated  by  re- 
sponsible citizens  from  all  walks  of  life. 
In  its  present  form,  it  is  a  black  mark 
against  the  domestic  policy  of  the  United 
States — a  black  mark  which  should  be 
erased  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  seems  incredible  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  continue  to  perpetuate 
such  a  program  for  the  benefit  of  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  fanners  in  the 
United  States.  Most  of  our  farmers— 
98  percent  of  them — employ  citizen 
labor  exclusively.  Yet.  those  who  use 
foreign  labor — chiefly  large  growers  In  a 
few  Southwestern  and  Western  States — 
have  the  audacity  to  tell  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress that  American  workers  Tuill  not 
do  stoop  labor  on  the  farm.  What  is 
even  more  incredible  is  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  believe  these  grow- 
ei^.  despite  all  of  the  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

This  is  a  program  which  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
It  says  in  effect  that  if  U.S.  workers  re- 
fuse the  rockbottom  wsiges  and  working 
conditions  offered  them  by  farm  em- 
ployers, the  U.S.  Government  will  bring 
in  poverty-stricken  foreign  workers  to 
satisfy  the  employers'  needs.  Growers 
are  fond  of  espousing  their  love  for  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  but  where,  may  I 
ask.  does  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
operate  here?  Under  this  program  a 
rise  in  demand  does  not  increase  wages. 
It  merely  brings  into  the  country  an 
added  supply  of  Mexican  workers. 

The  effect  such  a  program  has  on  the 
workers  who  are  displaced  is  disastrous. 
These  depressed  workers  must  pack  their 
families,  like  cattle.  Into  trucks,  buses 
and  Jalopies  and  "hit  the  road."  They 
must  accept  work  wherever  they  can  find 
it,  and  if  the  wages  offered  are  too  low 
for  the  combined  efforts  of  the  mothers 
and  fathers  to  support  their  families, 
the  children  must  go  Into  the  fields.  If 
any  of  you  have  seen  the  conditions  im- 
der which  most  of  these  citizen  migra- 
tory laborers  work  and  live,  you  know 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  abroad  to 
see  people  living  in  abject  poverty. 

We  represent  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Can  we  put  the  American  public 
into  the  position  of  condoning  the  im- 
portation of  cheap  labor  from  destitute 
foreign  countries  for  the  benefit  of  some 
of  the  richest  agricultural  producers  in 
the  world?  Can  tills  Nation,  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  free  world,  remain  smug  in  the 
belief  that  the  rest  of  the  world — the 
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uncommitted  nations — will  remain  blind 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  exploiting  the 
poor  both  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
so  that  51,000  American  farmers — 
who  are  already  receiving  as  much  or 
more  from  the  American  taxpayers  than 
any  other  group  in  our  economy — can 
have  cheap  labor? 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  answer 
these  questions  with  a  resounding  "No." 
If  it  does,  it  will  accept  the  bill  already 
passed  by  the  Senate,  a  bill  which  Secre- 
tary Goldberg  has  labeled  reluctantly  as 
"acceptable." 

H.R.  2010,  in  the  form  in  which  is 
passed  the  House,  has  been  denounced 
by  such  organizations  as  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  in  the  United 
States,  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  the 
bishops'  committee  on  the  Spanish 
speaking,  the  bishops'  committee  on  mi- 
grant labor,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Farm  Labor,  the  Farmers 
Union,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  pres- 
ent administration,  the  National  Con- 
sumers League,  the  APL-CIO,  and  the 
Jomt  United  States-Mexico  Trade  Union 
Committee. 

In  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the 
House,  this  bill  was  supported  by  only 
one  group,  part — not  all  by  any  means — 
of  the  farm  lobby.  This  segment  of  farm 
representatives  has  argued  that  Public 
Law  78  must  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years  without  providing  any  sig- 
nificant reforms  although  the  adminis- 
tration and  every  disinterested  study 
group  has  found  that  important  reforms 
are  necessary  to  protect  our  citizen  farm 
workers. 

In  considering  now  this  body's  present 
attitude  on  this  matter,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  the  deplorable  conditions  under 
which  the  majority  of  domestic  farm 
laborers  work  and  live.  These  workers 
earn  an  average  of  less  than  $1,000  a 
year.  They  can  find  employment  on  only 
about  half  the  days  of  each  year.  They 
are  excluded  from  minimum  wage,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  most  work- 
men's compensation  legislation.  In  ad- 
dition, they  are  excluded  from  laws 
which  protect  the  right  of  workers  to 
organize  into  unions  and  bargain  with 
their  employers. 

They  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in 
our  society.  Approximately  500.000  of 
them  are  forced  to  migrate  from  harvest 
to  harvest  in  order  to  find  employment. 
Many  of  them  live  in  housing  which  is 
not  fit  for  animals.  Many  have  been 
killed  while  riding  In  overcrowded  and 
unsafe  buses  and  trucks.  Because  they 
are  constantly  on  the  move,  their  chil- 
dren are  denied  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive a  decent  education,  and  restrictive 
residence  requirements  deny  them  public 
health  and  welfare  services.  About  the 
only  thing  these  people  have  to  call  their 
own  is  their  vers  llvcti. 

Although  the  House-passed  extension 
bin  provided  for  no  amendment,  a  num- 
ber of  useful  changes  have  been  passed 
by  the  Senate.  These  changes  are  as 
follows: 

There  are  two  amendments  of  an  es- 
sentially technical  character  that,  I  am 
told,  are  not  in  dispute.  One  of  these 
would  place  in  the  basic  authorization 


the  provision  which  for  several  years  has 
been  a  part  of  the  appropriation  act  pro- 
viding for  employer  payment  through 
the  revolving  fimd  of  all  essential  ex- 
penses of  the  program  except  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  employees  engaged 
in  compliance  activities.  The  other  non- 
controversial  amendment  would  prevent 
the  levying  of  taxes  upon  Mexican 
laborers  for  the  support  of  disability  in- 
surance benefits  when  such  taxes  would 
represent  a  double  charge  upon  the 
worker  for  benefits  already  assured  him 
under  the  international  agreement  with 
Mexico. 

Two  other  amendments  added  by  the 
Senate  are  designed  to  make  explicit 
what  were  generally  considered  to  be 
limitations  on  the  use  of  Mexicans  at 
the  time  the  law  was  initially  enacted. 
The  effect  of  these  amendments  is  to 
prevent  the  use  of  Mexican  nationals  for 
employment  other  than  seasonal  and 
temporary,  or  in  the  operation  or  main- 
tenance of  power-driven  machinery. 

Finally,  the  Senate  bill  contains  an 
important  substantive  change  based  on 
experience  during  the  10  years  the  law 
has  been  in  existence,  to  minimize  the 
adverse  effects  upon  the  wages  of  U.S. 
workers. 

The  wage  issue  is  the  central  issue 
Public  Law  78  has.  in  fact,  established  a 
wage  ceiling  for  thousands  of  U.S.  farm- 
workers— at  the  wage  level  at  which 
Mexican  workers  are  made  available. 
In  many  areas  of  the  country  this  wage 
ceiling  has  remained  at  the  level  of  50 
cents  an  hour — and  it  has  been  frozen 
at  this  rate  for  10  years.  Recognizing 
that  this  situation  is  indefensible,  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  which  would  lift  this 
wage  ceiling  which  the  Mexican  labor 
program  has  imposed  on  U.S.  workers. 
It  would  do  this  by  requiring  that  Mexi- 
can workers  be  paid  no  less  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  average  farm  wage  in  the 
State  or  the  Nation,  whichever  is  the 
lesser. 

This  is  a  very  moderate — yes,  exces- 
sively moderate — remedy  for  the  injus- 
tices traceable  to  Public  Law  78. 

Secretary  Goldberg  has  stated  that  the 
Senate  bill,  although  it  does  not  comply 
with  some  major  administration  recom- 
mendations, is  acceptable.  He  has  also 
stated  that  the  administration  is  against 
any  extension  of  Public  Law  78  unless  it 
is  appropriately  amended  to  provide 
sorely  needed  protection  for  our  own 
workers.  The  House  might  well  consider 
all  the  ramifications  of  the  Secretary's 
remarks. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  endorsement  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  576,  concerning  the  observ- 
ance of  Cancer  Progress  Year  in  1962, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FogartyJ. 

The  progress  made  against  disease 
during  the  past  quarter  century,  par- 
ticularly   among    the    more    advanced 


civilizations  and  especially  in  this  coun- 
try, has  been  remarkable.  It  is  true  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  prin- 
cipal health  problems  still  pertain  to 
sanitation.  In  certain  other  areas  the 
infectious  diseases  are  of  paramount  Im- 
poitance.  But  in  countries  like  ours 
where  the  problems  of  sanitation  and 
infectious  disease  have  been  effectively 
overcome,  we  are  dealing  mostly  with 
diseases  and  disabilities  which  are 
chronic  in  nature  and  a  problem  largely 
related  to  the  process  of  aging. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Congress 
showed  great  wisdom  in  authorizing  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  make  a  start  on 
this  new  research  resE>onsibility  as  early 
as  1937  when  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute Act  was  adopted.  It  was  at  that  very 
time  that  malignant  diseases  were  mov- 
ing into  their  present  position  as  the 
second  leading  cause  of  death,  next  to 
heart  disease. 

In  observing,  through  Cancer  Progress 
Year,  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
against  cancer  through  medical  research 
during  the  last  25  years,  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  obstacles  still  to  be  over- 
come in  order  to  bring  cancer  imder 
effective  control.  These  problems  are 
formidable,  as  research  scientists  well 
know.  They  will  be  solved  only  through 
continued  research  and  public  education. 
The  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
American  Cancer  Society  have  exhibited 
splendid  leadership  in  this  great  work 
and  deserve  the  full  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  hope  that  the  scientific 
and  public  educational  projects  to  be 
conducted  during  Cancer  Progress  Year 
in  1962  will  give  every  emphasis  not  only 
to  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  but 
also  to  those  that  must  be  realized  in  the 
future. 

(SNEBAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  warmly  endorse  the  designation  of 
the  1962  calendar  year  as  Cancer  Prog- 
ress Year  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  suffering  and  heavy 
toll  of  lives  Inflicted  by  this  chronic 
disease  each  year. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  many  fam- 
ilies in  this  Nation  which  have  not  been 
touched  by  the  dreaded  cancer.  A  few 
years  ago  cancer  and  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  blood  vessels  accounted  for 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  deaths  in 
this  country.  The  1957  death  rate  for 
cancer  was  149.6  higher  than  the  132.3 
rate  of  10  years  earlier.  The  toll  from 
cancer  continues  to  rise. 

Death  rates  do  not  reveal  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  cancer.  It  contributes  to 
individual  suffering  and  family  break- 
down. It  is  a  great  drain  on  family  and 
community  resources. 

There  has  been  significant  progress 
made  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
the  disease.    But  much  remains  to  be 
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done.  The  importance  of  early  diag- 
nosis has  been  stressed  by  public  and 
private  medical  and  health  organiza- 
tions. 

I  believe  it  is  most  appropriate  for  the 
Congress  to  designate  1962  as  Cancer 
Progress  Year.  The  educational  value 
alone  will  be  worth  while.  It  has  been 
said  that  advances  in  medicine  cannot 
of  themselves  guarantee  progress.  But 
progress  is  assured  when  a  responsible, 
informed  public  is  prepared  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  benefits  modern  medi- 
cal care  has  to  offer. 


t' 


TITLE    V    OF    THE    AGRICULTURAL 
ACT   OF   1949 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  455  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (HJl. 
2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1049,  aa  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea,  with  the  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  Is,  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
amendment  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  dis- 
agreed to  and  that  the  conference  requested 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby, 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith];  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  455 
simply  makes  it  in  order  to  take  H.R. 
2010  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  send 
the  bill  to  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  particular  legislation 
with  which  HJl.  2010  is  concerned  is 
somewtiat  controversial,  dealing  with 
our  treaty  with  Mexico  regarding  the 
importation  of  Mexican  nationals  to  do 
certain  tjrpes  of  work  in  this  country. 

I  feel  that  the  legislation  was  ade- 
quately considered  at  the  time  it  went 
through  the  House.  We  are  confronted 
with  the  situation  where  the  other  body, 
after  having  considered  the  legislation, 
made  certain  amendments  thereto.  I 
think  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  good 
legislation  that  the  conferees  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  down  together  in  an  effort 
to  work  out  a  reasonable  compromise, 
which  I  am  sure  they  can  do.  Because 
of  that  I  hope  the  House  will  adopt 
House  Resolution  455. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  de- 
sire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  this  bill 
will  provide  for  sending  the  bill  H.R. 
2010  to  conference,  objection  having  been 
made  the  other  day  to  that  action  being 
taken.  This  bill  was  somewhat  contro- 
versial on  the  floor.  I  think  the  Senate 
has  placed  some  amendments  in  it 
which  will  tend  to  ease  the  obJectiiMis  of 
same  of  the  people.   I  know  of  no  reason 


why  this  rule  should  not  be  adopted.  I 
hope  it  will  be,  and  that  the  bill  will  be 
sent  immediately  to  conference  so  that  it 
can  be  worked  out  between  now  and 
adjournment 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  CoADl. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  SiskI 
for  the  time  he  has  made  available  so 
that  this  matter  can  at  least  be  presented 
to  the  House. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  adopting  a 
resolution  making  it  in  order  for  this  bill 
to  go  to  conference.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  a  program  that  involves 
Americans  who  have  been  tossed  to  and 
fro  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  of 
seasonal  labor.  We  are  talking  here 
about  a  program  that  affects  adversely 
many  unfortunate  people  in  our  country. 
From  1952  to  1959.  while  wages  of  all  the 
rest  of  this  country  have  been  going  up, 
the  wage  of  the  migratory  worker  has 
been  going  down  a  total  of  18  percent  on 
an  adjusted  basis. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  program,  as 
it  has  been  exercised  during  these  years, 
has  placed  a  virtual  ceiling  upon  the 
wage  of  our  migratory  workers  who  are 
citizens  of  this  country.  There  are 
those  who  are  saying,  "We  have  migra- 
tory farm  labor  bills  before  the  Con- 
gress." That  is  true,  but  every  one  of 
us  knows  that  none  of  those  bills  will 
see  the  light  of  day  in  this  House  before 
we  adjourn  sine  die. 

I  believe  that  as  our  conferees  go  into 
the  conference  they  ought  to  look  well 
to  the  Senate  bill,  which  is  the  amended 
H.R.  2010.  for  it  gives  just  a  little  bit— 
and  mind  you,  I  must  stress  "little" — 
just  a  little  bit  of  the  relief  that  is  de- 
manded and  certainly  needed  on  the  part 
of  our  domestic  migratory  workers. 

Why  is  there  such  pressure  for  a  mere 
and  a  simple  extension  of  Public  Law 
78?  Obviously  there  are  those  who  do 
not  want  to  amend  it  because  if  it  Is 
amended  In  any  degree  it  will  affect  them 
economically,  even  though  to  amend  it 
would  help  the  economic  plight  of  our 
depressed  domestic  migratory  workers. 
Only  2  percent  of  the  farm  operators  in 
this  covmtry  use  Mexican  farm  labor  and, 
obviously,  as  you  look  at  the  statistics, 
these  are  large  operators. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  de- 
pressed American  farm,  we  are  talking 
about  those  who  own  and  operate  large 
farmholdings. 

As  compared  with  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House,  which  consisted  only  of 
changing  the  termination  date  of  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program,  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  would  make  the 
following  changes: 

First.  It  would  incorporate  in  the  act 
an  existing  appropriation  act  provision 
which  requires  that  all  expenses  of  the 
program,  except  for  compliance  activi- 
ties, be  paid  out  of  the  revolving  fimd 
contributed  by  employers.  This  is  a 
technical  amendment  which,  I  under- 
stand, is  not  in  disput«. 


Second.  The  Senate  bill  would  require 
that,  before  being  authorized  to  employ 
Mexican  workers,  an  employer  should 
offer  to  domestic  workers  working  condi- 
tions comparable  to  those  offered  to 
Mexican  workers.  This  is  a  very  minor 
amendment,  which  Judging  from  the 
Senate  committee  report,  applies  only 
to  such  physical  conditions  as  safety 
measures.  It  specifically  does  not  in- 
clude terms  of  employment  such  as  hous- 
ing, transportation,  subsistence,  and 
work  guarantees. 

Third.  It  would  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  Mexican  workers  in  other  than 
temporary  or  seasonal  occupations  or  in 
the  operation  or  maintenance  of  power- 
driven  machinery.  This  amendment 
confirms  what  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  law's  pur]X)se  when  it  was  first 
enacted. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  bill  provides  that 
Mexican  workers  shall  not  be  employed 
unless  the  employer  pays  them  at  least 
90  percent  of  the  average  farm  wage  in 
the  State  of  employment  or  90  percent 
of  the  average  farm  wage  in  the  Nation, 
whichever  is  the  lesser.  This  provision, 
which  bases  the  bracero  wage  on  the 
wage  prevailing  among  agricultural 
workers  generally  in  the  entire  State — 
or  Nation — is  of  course  designed  to  avoid 
some  of  the  wage -depressing  effect  that 
the  Mexican  program  has  had  upon  the 
wages  of  U.S.  migratory  workers.  It  is 
not  sufficiently  recognized  that  while 
everything  in  our  economy  has  been 
going  up,  including  the  wages  of  farm- 
workers generally,  the  wages  of  migra- 
tory farmworkers  have  actually  been 
going  down  since  Public  Law  78  was 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  decline 
in  wages  in  the  face  of  continued  short- 
age of  this  type  of  labor  is  attributable 
in  large  part  to  the  depressing  effect  of 
the  Mexican  labor  program. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COAD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  gentleman 
stated  that  the  wages  of  migratory  labor 
on  the  farm  had  been  going  down.  Is 
that  what  I  understood  the  gentleman 
to  say,  that  wages  of  migratory  workers 
on  the  farm  have  been  going  down  in 
recent  years? 

Mr.  COAD.  On  an  adjusted  basis  for 
this  period  of  time,  wages  have  gone 
down  from  1952  to  1959  to  the  extent  of 
18  percent. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  report  issued  by  our  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  which  the  gentleman  is 
a  member.  On  page  5  of  the  report,  it 
says: 

Farm  wages  In  U.S.  agriculture  have  in- 
creased steadily.  In  1950.  the  Index  of  farm 
wages  published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  waa  432 — using  1909  to  1914 
equaling  100. 

In  1960,  that  figure  of  432  had  moved  up 
to  629.  or  an  Increase  of  46  percent. 
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Mr.  COAD.  T  am  very  glad  we  agree 
that  in  general,  farm  wages  have  gone 
up  because  what  I  said  is  that  everything 
in  our  economy  has  been  going  up,  in- 
cluding the  wages  of  farmworkers  gen- 
erally—generally farm  wages  have  been 
going  up — but  the  wages  of  migratory 
workers  have  not  been  going  up.  On  an 
adjusted  basis,  in  the  7  years  from  1952 
to  1959.  migratory  farm  wages  have  gone 
down  to  the  extent  of  18  percent  in  those 
7  years.  I  have  this  Information  from 
the  Department  of  Labor,  which  I  re- 
ceived just  the  day  before  yesterday.  I 
did  not  say  that  farm  wages  themselves 
have  gone  down.  Generally,  they  have 
gone  up.  I  concede  that  point,  but  the 
wages  of  migratory  workers  have  not 
gone  up.  They  are  the  ones  who  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program.  That  is  the  point  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  across  before 
this  Congress. 

Fifth.  Finally,  there  is  a  technical 
amendment,  which  I  understand  is  not 
in  dispute,  designed  to  assure  that  Mexi- 
can workers  are  not  taxed  double  for 
health  Insurance  benefits  already  pro- 
vided for  them. 

There  is  ample  reason  here  for  accept- 
ance of  the  Senate  version.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  elemental  justice  that  the 
wage  depressing  effect  be  remedied. 
Secretary  Goldberg  has  said: 

As  you  know,  tije  effect  at  the  Mexican 
program  in  many  areas  has  been  to  place  a 
ceUlng  on  the  wages  offered  to  U.S.  workers, 
at  the  wage  level  at  which  Mexican  workers 
are  made  available.  Where  an  ample  supply 
of  workers  (Mexicans)  are  available  at  60 
cents  per  hour,  for  Instance,  employers  do 
not  voluntarily  offer  to  pay  higher  wages. 
The  consequence  of  this  system  Is  that  It  has 
established  a  wage  ceUing  for  n.S.  workers 
often  at  only  60  oents  per  hour.  In  many 
areas  using  a  slgnLflcant  niunber  of  Mexican 
workers  this  wage  ceiling  has  remained 
frozen  at  this  level  for  10  years,  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  Mexican  labor  program.  This  la 
the  fundamental  vice  of  the  present  Mexican 
labor  program  and  the  committee  blU.  HJl. 
2010,  does  nothing  to  correct  it. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  important 
reason  for  acceptance  of  the  Senate  bill. 
That  reason  is  this.  As  we  approach  the 
end  of  this  legislative  session,  acceptance 
of  the  Senate  bill  is  the  one  sure  way 
that  we  can  be  assured  of  enactment  at 
this  session  of  any  extension  of  Public 
Law  78.  The  administration  has  made 
clear  that  this  program  should  be  ex- 
tended only  If  properly  reformed.  It  has 
made  clear  that  the  central  refoi-m  in- 
volved is  the  wage  reform  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  added  to  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired, 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  COHKLANl. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  at  this  time  thank  my  colleagues,  the 
gentlemen  frwn  California  [Mr.  Sisk, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Teagui]  for  their 
courtesy  in  this  matter. 

All  that  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  ask 
the  House  not  to  send  this  bill  to  con- 
ference, because  a  conference  is  simply 
not  needed.  As  you  may  remember,  at 
the  time  we  debated  the  bill  in  the  House 
I  registered  my  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  measure.  I  still  am  opposed  to  the 
bill.  I  think  the  measure  as  passed  by 
this  House  is  bad.  I  think  it  is  a  most 
important  thing  that  we,  as  fast  as  we 
can,  get  rid  of  this  particular  kind  of 
legislation.  May  I  remind  the  House 
that  54  percent  of  all  farmers  in  this 
country  hire  no  domestic  labor  at  all. 
Of  those  farmers  who  hire  workers,  over 
40  percent  hire  domestic  labor.  And, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  pointed 
out.  there  is  only  a  small  group  in  the 
country,  less  than  2  percent,  who  are  in- 
volved in  this  practice  of  hiring  Mexican 
labor. 

All  we  have  to  do  today  is  to  adopt  the 
Senate  bill  and  you  have  the  extension 
that  some  of  you  want  so  badly.  But 
you  will  have  also  done  something  de- 
cent by  establishing  at  least  a  prevailing 
wage  standard  in  the  local  labor  mar- 
ket area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this  res- 
olution which  would  send  HJl.  2010  to 
conference  for  the  following  reasons: 

Through  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur 
Goldberg,  the  administration  has  stated 
on  numerous  occasions  that  there  should 
be  no  extension  of  Public  Law  78  unless 
the  law  is  amended  to  provide  sorely 
needed  protection  for  our  own  migratory 
farmworkers  and  their  families.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Coad]  intro- 
duced a  bill  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration, which  would  have  provided  such 
protection.  This  House,  you  will  remem- 
ber, rejected  this  bill,  and  passed  a  mere 
2-year  extension  of  the  program. 

The  Senate  has,  however,  adopted 
some  of  the  administration's  requests, 
chief  of  which  Is  the  McCarthy  wage 
amendment.  Although  the  Senate  bill 
would  be  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
simple  extension  passed  by  the  House, 
it  is  my  (Hiinion  that  neither  bill  is  ade- 
quate. I  recognize  the  fact  that  Secre- 
tary Goldberg  has  stated  that  if  the  Mc- 
Carthy amendment  remains  in  the  bill, 
a  2 -year  extension  of  the  program  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  administration.  It 
is  my  opinion,  however,  that  there  is  no 
need  to  rush  on  Uiis  program. 

I  believe  it  would  be  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  to  let  this  bill  lay  over  until 
the  second  session  of  Congress  when  we 
could  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  whole 
program  and  come  up  with  a  bill  that  re- 
solves once  and  for  all  the  many  inequi- 
ties that  now  exist  in  the  law.  After  all, 
the  House  has  deferred  action  on  the 
five  bills  passed  by  the  Senate  which 
would  be  of  aid  to  American  migratory 
farmworkers  and  their  families.  The 
reason,  furthermore,  that  the  House  has 
seen  fit  to  defer  action  on  these  bills  is 
to  make  certain  that  It  has  time  to  make 


a  thorough  examination  of  the  legisla- 
tion. By  the  same  token,  I  believe  that 
the  House  should  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure in  regard  to  Public  Law  78. 
There  will  be  adequate  time  during  the 
second  session  of  the  Congress  to  come 
up  with  a  good  bill  in  time  to  meet  peak 
harvesting  needs.  Very  few  Mexican 
nationals,  in  fact,  are  employed  during 
the  months  of  January.  February,  and 
March,  while  during  the  same  period 
there  is  a  substantial  surplus  of  unem- 
ployed domestic  farmworkers. 

I  believe  this  is  important  legislation— 
so  important  that  an  inferior  bill  should 
not  be  pushed  through  the  Congress  at 
the  last  minute.  This  point  was  stated 
sharply  in  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  Tuesday's  New  York  Times,  which  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  briefly: 

The  Senate's  decision  to  put  safeguards 
for  the  wages  of  domestic  farmworkers  Into 
its  proposed  extension  of  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  represents  a  bow  to  decency 
In  what  has  long  been  an  area  of  national 
disgrace  •  •  •.  If ,  aa  seems  likely,  the  con- 
ferees representing  the  House  refuse  to  go 
along  with  the  Senate  stipulation  •  •  •  it 
would  be  better  to  let  the  program  die  at 
the  end  of  this  year  and  thus  compel  re- 
consideration of  the  whole  law  when  the 
Congrees  reconvenes  in  January. 

Since  the  House  has  rejected  the  vol- 
umes of  testimony  presented  by  farm 
and  labor  groups,  consumer  and  church 
organizations,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
distinguished  citizens  and  respected  or- 
ganizations, testimony  relating  to  the 
need  for  reform  of  Public  Law  78,  it 
should  not  attempt  at  this  point  to  weak- 
en the  Senate  bill  through  the  confer- 
ence procediwe.  In  passing  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  this  program,  the  House  gave 
its  full  acceptance  to  testimony  pre- 
sented by  individuals  and  organizations 
who  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  per- 
petuation of  the  bracero  system  as  it  has 
existed  during  the  past  10  years.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  House  should  now 
wait  until  the  next  session  of  Congress 
and  give  greater  consideration  to  the 
testimony  of  those  groups  and  individ- 
uals who  believe  there  is  a  need  for  re- 
form in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  need  for  this 
bill  to  go  to  conference.  The  Senate  bill 
already  contains  the  minimum,  and  I 
must  add,  very  modest  reforms  which 
are  necessary  for  an  extension  of  this 
law.  In  other  words,  there  is  nothing 
further  about  which  to  confer — if  a  2- 
year  extension  is  to  be  passed  during 
this  session. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  it 
would  be  far  better  for  us  to  vote  now 
on  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  If 
the  House  fails  to  enact  the  Senate  bill, 
it  would  be  best  to  table  the  whole  ques- 
tion until  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

This  legislation  Is  too  important  to  be 
subject  to  any  hasty  and  ill-considered 
action  at  this  time. 

As  I  stated  before,  I  do  not  think  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  comes  near  be- 
ing adequate  to  correct  the  Inequities 
that  now  exist  in  the  Mexican  national 
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program.  Nevertheless,  the  amendments 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  any  extension  of  this 
program.  Certainly,  without  the  Mc- 
Carthy wage  amendment,  the  Mexican 
national  program  should  die — and  in 
all  events — will  die. 

The  chief  evil  of  the  bracero  system 
is  that  it  helps  create  and  preserve  a 
depressed  class  of  wage  earners  for  a  few 
privileged  employers  who  beheve  that 
their  labor  problems  are  insoluble  with- 
out the  help  of  the  Federal  Government. 
These  employers  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  provide  them 
with  a  free  farm  placement  service.  At 
the  present  time  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  spends  an  estimated  $10  million 
a  year  recruiting  domestic  farm  labor 
for  American  growers.  The  money 
which  pays  for  this  program  comes  out 
the  pockets  of  nonagricultural  employers 
who  are  covered  by  unemployment  in- 
surance. Not  satisfied  with  having  the 
Federal  Government  recruit  cheap  do- 
mestic labor  in  depressed  rural  areas 
for  shipment  all  over  the  country,  they 
have  also  demanded  and  obtained  a  carte 
blanche  program  for  the  importation  of 
poverty-stricken  Mexican  nationals  for 
work  on  U.S.  farms — under  the  guise 
that  American  labor  is  not  available. 

Not  available  at  what  rate  of  pay,  may 
I  ask?  Thirty  cents  an  hour  in  Ar- 
kansas? Fifty  cents  an  hour  in  several 
parts  of  Texas?  Sixty  cents  an  hour  in 
New  Mexico?  It  is  sheer  hypocrisy  to  say 
American  workers  are  not  available — 
xmless  attempts  are  made  to  recruit 
these  workers  at  decent  rates  of  pay. 
Statistics  tell  the  story.  According  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  wages 
of  migrant  farmworkers  have  decreased 
steadily  ever  since  the  Mexican  national 
program  has  been  in  operation.  Farm 
wages  have  gone  up — yes.  So  have  taxes 
and  the  cost  of  living.  But,  the  wages  of 
domestic  migratory  farmworkers — those 
who  are  in  direct  competition  with  Mex- 
ican labor — have  gone  down.  In  1952, 
the  average  daily  wage  earned  by  mi- 
grants was  $6.90.  Today,  it  is  only  $6. 
This  represents  a  decrease  of  about  14 
percent. 

Take  Arkansas,  for  example.  This 
year,  the  opening  rate  in  three  Aikansas 
counties  for  domestic  cotton  choppers 
was  between  30  and  35  cents  an  hour. 
In  these  same  areas  Mexican  nationals 
were  receiving  the  minimum  of  50  cents 
an  hour.  It  does  no  good  for  Arkansas 
growers  to  tell  us  that  the  only  people 
available  for  work  were  a  few  women 
and  children.  What  kind  of  labor  can 
they  expect  to  get  for  30  cents  an  hour? 
What  able-bodied  man  can  support  him- 
self and  his  family  at  this  rate  of  pay? 

In  several  sections  of  Texas,  the  aver- 
age rate  for  farm  labor  has  remained  at 
50  cents  an  hour  ever  since  the  bracero 
program  has  been  in  oi>eration. 

It  does  no  good  for  growers  to  say  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  already  has  the  au- 
thority to  protect  domestic  wage  rates. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at- 
tempts to  exert  his  authority  under  the 
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law,  he  is  sued  in  court  by  the  growers. 
At  the  present  time,  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  growers  and  the  whole 
State  of  New  Mexico  are  objecting  in 
Federal  court  to  a  prevailing  wage  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary. 

It  does  no  good  for  the  growers  to  say 
that  braceros  must  be  paid  the  prevailing 
rate  of  pay — because  the  prevailing  rate 
of  pay  is  whatever  the  growers  want  it  to 
be.  Where  there  is  a  large  influx  of  for- 
eign labor,  there  is  no  compunction  on 
growers  to  raise  prevailing  wages  in  order 
to  attract  domestic  labor.  Why  should 
wages  be  raised  when  Mexicans  can  be 
obtained  at  the  lower  rate  of  pay?  In 
other  words,  where  large  amounts  of  for- 
eign labor  are  imported  into  the  country, 
there  is  no  free  labor  market  and  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  no  longer  applies. 

The  whole  program,  as  it  operates  at 
the  present  time  is  a  travesty  of  every 
economic  idea  we  In  this  Nation  hold 
sacred.  What  would  be  the  reaction  of 
American  cotton  growers  if  the  domestic 
market  was  flooded  with  cheap  foreign 
cotton  by  governmental  sanction?  If 
such  a  system'  is  not  good  as  applied  to 
commodities,  it  is  even  worse  as  applied 
to  human  labor. 

I  called  the  program  a  travesty.  It  Is. 
I  would  call  it  a  farce,  except  that  there 
is  nothing  funny  about  the  adverse  effect 
this  program  has  on  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  in  our  society — migratory  farm 
workers  and  their  families. 

The  McCarthy  wage  amendment  would 
help  alleviate  this  situation.  It  would 
not  cure  it  entirely.  Actually,  it  is  a  very 
mild  amendment — too  mild  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  Nevertheless,  without 
such  an  amendment  it  would  be  uncon- 
scionable to  extend  the  Mexican  nation- 
al program. 

All  the  amendment  does  is  require 
growers  who  use  Mexican  workers  to  pay 
those  workers  90  percent  of  the  average 
farm  wage  rate  in  the  State  or  the  Na- 
tion whichever  is  the  lower.  By  raising 
Mexican  wages  it  might  indirectly  help 
raise  domestic  wages  a  httle  in  those 
areas  where  Mexicans  are  employed. 

This  is  not  a  minimum  wage  for  agri- 
culture. It  applies  only  to  the  growers 
who  use  Mexican  labor.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
authority.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  al- 
ready has  the  authority  to  set  wages  for 
Mexican  nationals.  That  is  why  there  is 
a  50-cents-an-hour  minimum  for  Mexi- 
can braceros.  Rather  than  an  extension 
of  the  Secretary's  authority,  it  is  actually 
a  limitation.  It  sets  a  standard  or  cri- 
teria which  the  Secretary  must  follow  in 
setting  wages  for  Mexican  nationals. 
The  McCarthy  amendment  merely  sets 
congressional  guidelines  as  to  how  the 
Secretary  may  determine  what  the  Mex- 
ican workers  should  receive.  All  the 
other  formulas  the  Secretary  has  used 
throughout  the  years — and  which  have 
been  fought  tooth  and  nail  by  the  grow- 
ers— go  out  the  window,  and  the  for- 
mula contained  in  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment would  have  to  be  followed  by  both 
the  Secretary  and  the  growers  who  bene- 
fit from  this  program. 


This  amendment  does  not  remove  the 
agricultural  exemption  contained  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Anyone  who 
claims  this  just  does  not  know  the  law. 
It  would  be  legally  impossible  to  remove 
an  exemption  contained  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  by  amending  Pub- 
lic Law  78.  This  amendment  applies 
only  to  the  users  of  Mexican  nationals — 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  growers  in  the 
United  States.  It  sets  wages  for  Mexi- 
can workers,  not  domestic  workers.  The 
amendment  might  have  the  indirect 
effect  of  raising  wages  for  domestic 
labor,  but  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
50-cent  minimum  imposed  on  growers 
who  use  Mexican  labor  also  had  this  ef- 
fect. In  other  words,  the  principle  in- 
volved here  has  been  in  effect  in  relation 
to  Public  Law  78  for  several  years. 

By  voting  for  a  simple  extension  of 
Public  Law  78,  the  House  endangered  the 
entire  program.  The  administration  has 
made  known  that  it  is  against  any  pas- 
sage of  this  program  without  substantial 
reform. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  growers 
who  benefit  from  the  Mexican  farm  la- 
bor program  should  not  push  their  luck 
too  far.  If  they  are  not  willing  to  accept 
the  minimum  reforms  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  they  may  find  themselves  with- 
out any  bill  whatsoever.  Certainly, 
without  the  McCarthy  wage  amendment, 
the  Mexican  national  program  may  be 
terminated  this  year. 

As  you  know,  I  would  personally  like 
to  see  H.R.  2010  tabled  until  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  If  we  have  to  pass 
a  bill  during  this  session,  however,  then 
let  us  pass  an  improved  bill. 

Let  us  not  be  guilty  once  again  of  ig- 
noring the  plight  of  the  migrants  and 
their  famihes.  Let  us  take  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  restoring  a  free  labor  mar- 
ket to  American  agriculture.  Let  us  be- 
gin now  to  eliminate  a  farm  labor  sys- 
tem based  on  p>overty  and  destitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  we  defeat  the 
resolution  and  pave  the  way  for  early 
adoption  of  the  Senate  bill. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members, 
I  submit  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  on  the 
McCarthy  amendment: 

The  bUI  passed  by  the  Senate  yesterday 
for  the  extension  of  the  Mexican  labor  pro- 
gram, with  revisions.  Is  a  good  bill,  and  It 
merits  enactment  Into  law. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy and  accepted  by  the  Senate,  estab- 
lishing specific  guidelines  as  to  the  wages 
that  must  be  paid  to  Mexican  workers 
brought  Into  the  country  under  this  law, 
provides  an  acceptable  remedy  for  the  basic 
problem  created  by  this  foreign  labor  pro- 
gram. Its  depression  of  the  wages  and  earn- 
ings of  U.S.  migratory  workers. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  constitutes 
a  very  modest  attack  on  thU  problem.  It 
requires  payment  to  Mexican  workers  of  only 
90  percent  of  the  average  farm  wage  In  the 
State  of  employment  or  90  percent  of  the  na- 
tional farm  wage  average,  whichever  is  the 
lesser.  The  Indirect  effect  of  this  provision 
upon  the  wages  of  U.S.  farmworkers  will,  it 
is  hoped,  reverse  the  downward  trend  in 
migratory  labor  earnings  that  dates  from  the 
year  after  Public  Law  78  was  enacted. 


With  this  amendment,  a  2-year  extension 
of  Public  Law  78.  which  authorises  employ- 
ment of  Mexican  workers  on  XJB.  farms  can 
be  considered  as  to  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Ryan  J. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  historic 
breakthrough  in  the  interest  of  helping 
some  of  the  most  destitute  people  in 
our  country  was  achieved  by  the  other 
body  last  Monday  when  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  importation  program  was 
amended  to  include  an  average  wage  pro- 
vision offered  by  Senator  McCarthy. 

Many  of  us  here  In  the  House  fought 
for  similar  provisions  when  Public  Law 
78  was  before  us  earlier  this  year.  Un- 
fortunately, for  the  migrant  farmwork- 
ers whose  livelihood  is  directly  affected, 
these  provisions  were  not  adopted.  If 
this  bill  is  sent  to  conference,  the  con- 
ferees will  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  concrete  for  these  suffering, 
impoverished  and  exploited  people. 

The  principal  provision  added  in  the 
Senate  is  a  moderate,  but  effective  one. 
It  would  require  growers  using  Mexican 
farm  labor  to  pay  them  either  90  percent 
of  the  State  average  farm  wage  or  90 
percent  of  the  national  average  farm 
wage,  whichever  la  the  lesser.  In  this 
way  Mexican  workers  would  be  given 
more  equitable  payment  for  their  own 
work  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  tendency 
of  their  low  wages  to  depress  the  earn- 
ings of  our  own  migrant  farmworkers 
would  be  countered. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  legislative  proposal 
which  would  do  so  much  good  in  so  simple 
and  direct  a  manner.  Certainly,  no 
Member  of  this  House  wishes  to  coim- 
tenance  the  exploitation  of  the  citizens 
of  our  slater  Republic  of  Mexico.  At  the 
same  time,  no  Member  of  this  House 
wishes  low  wages  for  our  own  citizens. 
The  adoption  of  the  average  wage 
amendment  would  dramatically  provide 
a  good  action  to  back  up  our  good  in- 
tentions with  respect  to  the  Mexican 
workers.  This  action  would  also  help 
our  citizen  workers  instead  of  pitting  the 
Mexican  worker  against  the  domestic 
farmworker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  38  leading  cler- 
gymen and  lay  leaders  issued  a  statement 
specifically  calling  for  a  series  of  reforms 
to  Public  Law  78  of  which  the  average 
wage  amendment  was  the  most  impor- 
tant one.  These  religious  leaders,  who 
Include  some  of  the  foremost  churchmen 
in  this  country  said : 

Public  Law  78,  then  is  patently  inimical 
to  the  moral  interests  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  to  its  economy,  to  its  farmers  In 
general,  and  to  it«  domestic  farmworkers 
most  specifically.  Ideally,  it  should  not  b« 
extended  beyond  December  31,  1961,  lt« 
present  expiration  date.  CerUlnly  a  deflrUte 
and  not  distant  dat«  must  be  set  for  the  pro- 
gram's ellmlruitlon.  But  because  its  abrupt 
termination  could  entail  undue  disruptions 
and  hardships,  we  believe  it  Is  necessary  to 
accept  a  brief  extenelon,  an  extension,  how- 
ever, which  must  include  ironclad  provislona 
for  safeguarding  ths  interests  of  aU  con- 
cerned—the braceros,  the  domestic  workws, 
and  th«  great  majority  (98  percent)  of  fann- 
ers who  do  not  use  Mexican  worker*. 
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In  speaking  of  the  needed  reforms  of 
Public  Law  78  and  underlining  the  aver- 
age wage  amendment,  the  religious 
leaders  declared : 

Any  extension  of  Public  Law  78  which  does 
not  include  these  minimum  reforms  would 
bs  entirely  uruwiceptable  and  we  would  feel 
obliged  respectfully  to  urge  the  President  to 
veto  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  speak  directly  to  you, 
our  elected  representatives.  Gentlemen,  on 
very  few  issues  which  come  before  you  Is 
there  such  a  clearcut  moral  urgency.  On 
very  few  Issues  could  you  find  greater  agree- 
ment among  religious  groups  than  on  the 
recommendations  here  presented. 

We  plead  with  you  to  vote  on  this  issue 
from  an  enlightened  and  aroused  conscience. 
Surely  it  is  possible  for  you  to  recognize  that 
despite  the  opposing  pressures  this  Is  an  Issue 
where  the  right  and  courageous  action  is 
dictated  by  an  inescapable  moral  responsl- 
bUity. 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  religious  leaders 
feel  that  the  reform  of  Public  Law  78  is 
a  moral  issue.  I  fully  agree  with  them 
and  urge  the  Hoxise  conferees  to  support 
the  average  wage  amendment  and  bring 
back  a  bill  which  will  help  the  migra- 
tory farmworicers  achieve  some  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
Joint  statement  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  on  June  12.  1961, 
by  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
leaders  and  the  signatories. 
Joint  Stateiunt  on  Public  Law  78  bt  PaoT- 

ESTANT,    Catholic   and  Jewish    Leaders — 

SUBIOTTKO     TO     THE     SENATE      AGRICXTLTXTaE 

CoMMrrTEE,  June  12.  1961 

A  cardinal  fact  of  our  democratic  system 
Is  that  government  seldom  originates  social 
and  economic  progress,  but  rather  responds 
to  the  expression  of  its  people.  It  follows 
that  when  any  definable  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation is  inarticulate,  it  draws  to  itself 
little  public  attention  and  in  consequence 
remains  outside  the  range  of  most  progres- 
sive actions.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  mi- 
gratory farmworkers  of  America,  who,  to 
this  day.  remain  bereft  of  the  benefits  of 
most  labor  and  social  legislation  enacted  in 
recent  years. 

Elxpressly  excluded  from  the  Nation's  mini- 
mum wage  law.  many  of  these  farmworkers 
labor  for  35  to  50  cents  an  hoxir  and  earn 
an  average  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  With 
longer  and  more  frequent  layoff  periods  than 
other  workers,  they  do  not  enjoy  the  bene- 
fiU  of  the  unemploj'ment  insurance  sjrs- 
tem,  and  so  must  carry  the  burden  of  their 
own  Joblessness.  Should  they  be  hurt  or 
otherwise  become  phy&lcally  impaired  while 
working  In  the  fields,  extremely  few  of  them 
are  covered  under  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws. 

Perhaps  the  most  harmful  of  all  Is  the 
categorical  exclusion  of  farmworkers  from 
legislaUon  that  protects  the  right  of  other 
workers  to  organize  into  unions  and  bargain 
with  their  employers.  Had  farmworkers 
been  given  this  protection  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  they  would  have  acquired  for 
themselves  a  far  more  equitable  position  in 
our  economy  than  they  now  occupy.  In  our 
way  of  life  there  is  no  substitute  for  prop- 
erly constituted  representation. 

Without  this  protection,  farmworkers  are 
mute  and  impotent,  relegated  to  the  very 
lowest  level  of  our  economy  and  to  the  fringe 
of  our  society,  trnlj  a  strange  and  wholly 
Indefensible  position  for  the  workers  in  our 


greatest  Industry,  an  Industry,  moreover, 
which  otherwise  is  rightly  considered  an 
honorable  as  well  as  a  necessary  part  of  our 
economy. 

The  errors  of  omission  and  neglect  that 
our  society  has  allowed  to  be  inflicted  on  all 
farmworkers  are  intensified  for  the  half -mil- 
lion families  who  are  migratory.     Theirs  is 

truly   a    dreary   and    discouraging    world a 

world  of  family  nomads,  living  for  today  on 
today's  meager  earnings,  always  vmcertain  of 
what  tomorrow  wUl  bring.  To  earn  a  yearly 
average  of  less  than  $1,000.  a  migrant  must 
subject  himself  and  his  family  to  the  rigors 
of  long,  often  haphaz2ird  travel,  to  the  denial 
of  society's  benefits,  to  the  loss  of  educa- 
tion for  the  children,  because  to  eat  is  basic 
and  urgent.  He  is  rootless  because  he  lacks 
the  wherewithal  to  niu-ture  roots. 

Into  this  situation  already  deplorable  to 
the  extreme  is  introduced  another  element 
adding  a  further  crushing  burden  to  the 
backs  of  those  least  able  to  bear  it :  The  im- 
portation into  this  country,  under  Public 
Law  78,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  directly 
competing  wcM-kers  from  Mexico. 

Poverty-stricken  and  without  adequate 
economic  opportunity  in  their  own  country, 
the  Mexican  braceros.  as  they  are  called, 
welcome  this  chance  to  earn  a  few  dollars, 
even  if  it  means  leaving  their  famiUes  for 
many  months  and  working  in  a  foreign  land 
under  conditions  not  much  different  from 
indentured  servitude. 

Started  as  a  World  War  II  emergency  meas- 
ure under  which  less  than  90,000  Mexican 
male  workers  were  imported  in  any  one  year, 
the  dimensions  of  this  program  under  Pub- 
lic Law  78  have  since  expanded  enormously. 
In  1959,  438,000  Mexican  men  were  imported 
under  the  program;  in  1960  a  combinaUon 
of  circiimstances  cut  the  number  to  316.000 — 
all  of  them  employed  on  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  Nation  s  farm  enterprises. 

As  could  readily  be  expected,  the  continued 
and  expanded  use  of  these  Mexican  workers 
has  had  a  devastating  effect  on  the  well-being 
of  our  citizen  farmworkers.  In  1959,  a  group 
of  distinguished  Americans  made  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  situation  at  the  request  of 
James  P.  Mitchell,  then  Secretary  of  Labor. 
In  an  emergency  program  designed  to  pro- 
vide supplemental  labor  to  meet  peak-sea- 
son harvesting  shortages,  the  consultants 
found  20,000  Mexicans  employed  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  In  addition  to  those  employed 
as  tractor  operators  and  ranch  hands,  they 
found  thousands  more  engaged  in  skilled 
and  semiskilled  jobs.  They  found  that  do- 
mestic farm  wages — already  desperately 
low — lagged  even  more  in  areas  and  crops 
in  which  Mexicans  were  employed,  and  the 
job  duration  of  domestic  workers  cut  short 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  imported 
workers.  Moreover,  it  is  not  insignificant 
that  at  the  peak  of  harvesting  they  found 
that  60  percent  of  all  Mexicans  were  em- 
ployed in  crops  then  in  surplus  supply — auch. 
as  cotton,  a  price-supported  crop. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  disturbing 
conditions  brought  to  light;  there  are  many 
others.  The  facts  brought  out  by  the  con- 
sultants and  by  innumerable  other  objec- 
tive studies  prove  conclusively  that  Public 
Law  78  by  exploiting  the  poverty  of  Mexicans 
has  appreciably  worsened  the  already  de- 
plorable poverty  of  our  own  citizen  migrants. 
Public  Law  78,  then,  is  patently  inimical  to 
the  moral  interests  of  the  United  States  as 
weU  as  to  its  economy,  to  its  farmers  in  gen- 
eral, and  to  its  domestic  farmworkers  most 
specifically.  Ideally,  it  should  not  be  extend- 
ed beyond  December  31.  1961,  its  present  ex- 
piration date.  Certainly  a  definite  and  not 
distant  date  must  be  set  for  the  program's 
elimination.  But  because  its  abrupt  termi- 
nation could  entail  undue  disruptions  and 
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hardships,  we  believe  it  Is  necessary  to  ac- 
cept a  brief  extension,  an  extension,  however, 
which  m\ist  include  ironclad  provisions  for 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  all  concerned — 
the  braceroe.  the  domestic  workers,  and  the 
great  majority  (98  percent)  of  farmers  who 
do  not  use  Mexican  workers. 

We  urge,  therefore,  the  passage  of  S.  1945, 
Introduced  by  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  and 
coeponsored  by  many  other  Senators.  This 
bill,  now  before  this  committee,  embodies  the 
minimum  reforms  we  believe  to  be  neces- 
sary: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  given  authority 
to  limit  the  number  of  foreign  workers  who 
may  be  employed  by  any  one  employer. 

2.  To  be  eligible  to  obtain  foreign  workers 
a  farm  employer  must  first  offer  (and  actu- 
ally pay)  U.S.  workers  terms  and  conditions 
reasonably  comparable  to  those  guaranteed 
Mexican  workers. 

3.  The  employer  of  Mexican  workers  must 
pay  those  workers  at  least  as  much  as  the 
average  hourly  rate  for  farmwcM-kers  in  the 
State  or  Nation,  whichever  is  lower;  but  any 
yearly  Increase  is  limited  to  10  cents  an  hour. 

4.  Mexican  workers  are  limited  to  seasonal 
and  nonmachlne  jobs. 

Any  extension  of  Public  Law  78  which  does 
not  include  these  minimum  reforms  would 
be  entirely  unacceptable  and  we  would  feel 
obliged  respectfully  to  urge  the  President 
to  veto  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  speak  directly  to  you, 
our  elected  representatives.  Gentlemen,  on 
very  few  issues  which  come  before  you  is 
there  such  a  clearcut  moral  urgency.  On 
very  few  issues  could  you  find  greater  agree- 
ment among  religious  groups  than  on  the 
recommendations  here  presented. 

We  plead  with  you  to  vote  on  this  issue 
from  an  enlightened  and  aroused  conscience. 
Surely  it  is  possible  for  you  to  recognize  that 
despite  the  opposing  pressures  this  is  an 
issue  where  the  right  and  courageous  action 
is  dictated  by  an  Inescapable  moral  responsi- 
bility. 


Signatories  to  the  Above  Joint  Statement 
Prom  the  Protestant  community:  Mrs. 
John  C.  Bennett,  New  York.  N.Y.;  Rev.  Ed- 
win T.  Dahlberg.  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Rev.  Ray 
Gibbons,  New  York;  Rev.  Shirley  E. 
Greene,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Rev.  Cameron  P. 
Hall,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Dr.  Benson  Y.  Landis, 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.;  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Miss  Edith  Lowry,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  Rev.  Victor  C.  Obenhaus,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Mr.  Victor  Q.  Reuther,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  Miss  Thelma  Stevens,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
Mrs.  William  Sale  Terrell,  West  Hartford. 
Conn.;  and  Mrs.  Theodore  O.  Wedel.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

From  the  Catholic  community:  Arch- 
bishop Edwin  V.  B3rrne,  D.D.,  Santa  Pe. 
N.  Mex.;  Mr.  Michael  Coleman,  Chicago, 
111.;  Right  Rev.  Monslgnor  George  Higgins, 
Washington,  D.C;  Archbishop  Robert  E. 
Lucey,  D.D.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Miss  Mar- 
garet Mealey,  Washington,  D.C;  Rev.  Ed- 
ward O'Rourke,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Very  Rev. 
Monslgnor  William  Qulnn,  Chicago,  m.;  Mr. 
Robert  Senser,  Chicago.  111.;  Rev.  John  A. 
Wagner,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Mr.  Martin 
Work,  Washington,  DC;  Bishop  Stephen  S. 
Woznickl,  D.D.,  Saginaw,  Mich;  and  Rev. 
James  L.   Vizzard,   S.J..   Washington.  DC. 

Prom  the  Jewish  community:  Rabbi 
Theodore  L.  Adams,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Rabbi 
Abraham  J.  Peldman,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Mr. 
Philip  Greene,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Rabbi  Philip 
Hiat,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Rabbi  Israel  Klavan, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Dr.  Bernard  Lander,  New 
York,  N.Y.:  Rabbi  Julivis  Mark.  New  York. 
N.Y.;  Rabbi  Url  MiUer,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Rabbi  Bernard  Segal,  New  York,  N.Y.;   Mr. 


Albert  Vorspan.  Long  Island,  N.T.;  Rabbi 
Wolfe  Kelman.  New  York.  N.Y.;  and  Rabbi 
Edward  P.  Sandrow,  Cederhurst,  Long  Is- 
land, N.Y. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[  Mr.  Santangelo  1 . 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  opposing  this  resolution  to  send  the 
bill  to  conference.  We  should  look  back 
to  see  what  we  have  accomplished  this 
year.  As  you  know,  by  treaty  the  wages 
of  the  Mexican  braceros  are  50  cents  an 
hour.  Some  domestic  workers  are  re- 
ceiving less  than  50  cents  an  hour.  Since 
we  passed  Public  Law  78,  this  House 
and  Congress  has  adopted  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  from  $1  to  $1.15  to 
$1.25.  We  should  not  permit  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  50  cents  an  hour  for  these 
workers  who  are  being  exploited  in  the 
hot  broiling  sun.  We  should  adopt  the 
Senate  version  and  have  the  prevailing 
wage  so  that  we  can  increase  the  buying 
power  and  purchasing  power  of  these 
farmworkers,  not  only  of  those  who  come 
from  Mexico,  some  400,000  of  them,  but 
also  of  our  domestic  farmworkers. 

It  is  an  outrage  in  this  day  and  age 
that  people  should  be  working,  toiling 
and  sweating  at  34  cents  to  40  cents  an 
hour  in  the  cotton  fields  where  the  cot- 
ton producers  are  subsidized  and  are 
making  a  tremendous  profit,  or  in  the 
food  produce  industry  of  California 
where  the  wage  is  $1  and  $1.25  an  hour. 

My  own  investigation  of  the  farm 
fields  of  California  has  indicated  that  on 
piecework  the  farmworker  or  bracero  is 
earning  an  average  of  $1  an  hour.  Why 
should  one  farmworker  or  bracero  who 
is  sent  to  California  be  permitted  to 
earn  from  $1  to  $1.25  an  hour,  while  a 
fellow  who  is  sent  to  Arkansas  or  Mis- 
sissippi or  to  another  State  where  the 
wages  are  so  depressed  earn  for  the  same 
kind  of  work  50  cents  or  60  cents  an 
hour? 

We  must  not  permit  these  conditions 
to  continue  to  exist.  We  should  adopt 
the  Senate  version.  We  should  reject 
this  resolution  which  would  send  the  bill 
to  conference,  and  I  respectfully  urge 
that  this  body  show  the  same  kind  of 
foresight  that  it  did  when  we  raised  the 
minimum  wage  of  the  American  worker. 
Let  us  raise  the  wages  of  those  farm- 
workers who  produce  our  food,  who  pro- 
duce our  fiber,  and  who  produce  the 
things  which  make  our  country  an  en- 
joyable place  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  TeagueI. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  I  could  take  the  time  to 
successfully  rebut  the  point  made  by  the 
prior  speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 


York  [Mr.  Santangelo]  but  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  of  the  House  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  of  course  favor  the  res- 
olution. I  would,  however,  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  a  publication  issued  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  and  not  the  Farm 
Bureau  or  any  other  organization,  cov- 
ering the  period  of  July  1  through  De- 
cember 31,  1960,  entitled  "Report  of  the 
Operations  of  the  Mexican  Farm  Labor 
Program."  made  pursuant  to  Conference 
Report  No.  1449. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  state  that  this  pro- 
gram does  not  work  only  to  the  benefit  of 
large  farmers — a  few  large  farmers  who 
employ  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Mexi- 
can nationals.  The  facts  brought  out  in 
this  Department  of  Labor  report  indicate 
quite  clearly  that  there  are  and  there 
were  during  this  period  39,307  users  of 
Mexican  nationals.  They  used  a  total 
of  203,979  Mexican  nationals,  making  an 
average  number  of  workers  per  farm  of 
5.2. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  charges  that  the  McCarthy 
amendment  contained  in  the  bill  in  the 
other  body  provides  a  minimum  wage  for 
farmworkers.  It  is  even  charged  that 
if  this  provision  becomes  law.  then  the 
agricultural  extension  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  would  be  removed. 

I  have  long  worked  on  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  as 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  spe- 
cifically concerned  with  that  law.  I 
want  to  say  categorically  that  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  actual  fact  than 
these  charges. 

In  the  first  place,  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  It 
concerns  only  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
importation  program  or  Public  Law  78. 
It  affects  only  those  growers  and  those 
farms  which  import  Mexican  farmwork- 
ers— that  Is  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
farms  in  the  United  States. 

If  a  grower  imports  Mexicans  he  would 
be  affected  by  the  McCarthy  amendment 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill.  He  would 
have  to  pay  the  Mexicans  he  imports  at 
least  90  percent  of  the  State  average 
farm  labor  wage  or  90  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average  farm  labor  wage,  which- 
ever is  lower. 

If  he  does  not  import  Mexicans,  there 
is  no  law  in  the  land  and  there  is  no 
regulation  whatsoever  to  require  him  to 
pay  any  particular  wage. 

Let  me  make  a  further  point.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Those  who  throw  this  mini- 
mum wage  smokescreen  about  act  as  If 
requiring  a  minimum  wage  for  farm- 
workers is  something  new.  It  is  not  any- 
thing new. 

In  the  past  the  Mexican  Government 
has  required  that  the  imported  Mexicans 
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receive  at  least  50  cents  an  hour.  This 
requirement  has  been  enforced  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  only  thing  that  the  McCarthy 
amendment  would  actually  change  is 
that  it  would  substitute  90  percent  of  the 
State  average  farm  labor  wage  or  90  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  farm  labor 
wage  for  the  present  50 -cent  figure. 

That  change  is  necessary — absolutely 
necessary — to  prevent  the  continued  im- 
dercutting  of  the  farm  labor  wages  of  our 
States. 

I  know  that  despite  these  explana- 
tions, the  growers  will  continue  to 
charge  that  the  McCarthy  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Senate  is  a  minimum 
wage  provision.  They  will  do  this  be- 
cause they  are  embarrassed  at  having  to 
justify  a  law  which  depresses  the  wages 
and  job  opportunities  of  our  citizen 
workers. 

They  are  embarrassed  by  a  law  which 
has  kept  field  labor  wages  in  most  of 
Texas  at  50  cents  an  hour  for  10  years. 
They  are  embarrassed  by  a  law  which 
has  caused  average  daily  farm  labor 
wages  to  drop  year  after  year. 

They  are  embarrassed  by  a  law  which 
limits  employment  for  American  farm- 
workers so  that  they  can  get  only  138 
days  of  work  in  an  entire  year. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  blame  the  growers 
for  being  embarrassed.  They  should  be. 
But  I  know  that  the  House  will  not  ac- 
cept the  completely  inaccurate  assertion 
that  the  Senate  bill  contains  an  agricul- 
tural minimum  wage.  It  contains  noth- 
ing of  the  sort. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Santangelo) 
there  were — ayes  77,  noes  24. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  243,  nays  135,  not  voting  59, 
as  follows: 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Andersen, .. 

Minn. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews 
Ashbrook 
Ash  more 
Asplnall 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 


(Roll  No.  207] 

YEAS — 243 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Bass,  NJI 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Bates 

Battln 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Betts 

Blltcb 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bonner 


Bow 

Boykin 

Bre«llng 

Bromwell 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Brown 

BroyhlU 

Bruce 

Burleson 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cannon 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 


Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Chiperfleld 

Clancy 

Collier 

Colmer 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Curtin 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daddarlo 

Davis. 

James  C. 
Davis,  John  W. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Derwlnski 
Devine 
Dole 

Dominick 
Dooley 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Doyle 
Durno 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Evlns 
Pascell 
Fenton 
Plndlev 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Oar  land 
Oary 
Oathlngs 
Oavin 
Glenn 
Ooodell 
Ooodling 
Grant 
Orlfflu 
Gross 
Oubser 
Hagan.  Oa. 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Haley 
Harding 
Hardy 
Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 
Harrison,  Wyo. 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
HemphUl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hlestand 
Hoffman,  III. 
Hoffman,  Mich. 
Horan 
Hosmer 


Addabbo 

Addonlzio 

Ashley 

BaUey 

Baring 

Barrett 

Becker 

Beck  worth 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Boland 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brewster 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Church 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cook 

Corman 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 


Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Judd 

Kilday 

Kllgore 

King,  NY. 

King.  Utah 

Kltchin 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McPall 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

McSween 

McVey 

MacOregor 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Marshall 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr 

Mason 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Mills 
Minshall 
Moeller 
Montoya 
Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Morris 
Moeher 
Moss 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
Norrell 
Nygaard 
OBrlen,  N.Y. 
O  Kara.  Mich. 
Ostertag 
Passman 

NAYS— 135 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Flnnegan 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Friedel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Oarmat?, 

Glaimo 

Gilbert 

Granahan 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Inouye 

Johnson,  Md. 

John.son,  Wis. 

Karsten 

Karth 


Peterson 

Pilcher 

Pillion 

Poage 

Quie 

Rains 

Ray 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Riehlman 

RUey 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  8.C. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Rutherford 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scranton 

Seel  y- Brown 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thorn  berry 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Udall.Morri.<K. 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Wallhauser 

Watts 

Wets 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson  Ind. 

W  Instead 

Wright 


Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Kowalski 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lesinski 

Lil>onatl 

Lindsay 

McDowell 

Macdonald 

Machrowicz 

Mack 

Madden 

Mathias 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Morse 

Moulder 

Murphy 

Nix 

O'Brien,  111. 

OHara,  Ul. 

G'Konskl 

Olsen 

Osmers 

Patman 

Pelly 


Perkins 

Phllbiu 

Pike 

Price 

Puclnski 

Randall 

Reifel 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney 

Rostenkowskl 


Roush 

Ryan 

Sc.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Saylor 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Sibal 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stratton 


Sullivan 

Taber 

Thomas 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

Whalley 

Yates 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


NOT  VOTING— 59 


Alger 

Anfuso 

Arends 

Ayres 

Baker 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Brooks,  La. 

Buckley 

CahlU 

Carey 

Celler 

Cooley 

Dague 

Flno 

Ford 

Frazier 

Gray 

Hall 

Halleck 


Hubert 

Hoeven 

Joeison 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kearns 

Keogh 

Kilburn 

Kirwan 

Lennon 

McDonough 

Miller.  N.Y. 

MiUiken 

Morrison 

Multer 

O'NeUl 

Pfost 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Powell 


Rabaut 

Reece 

Reuss 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Rousselot 

St.  George 

Saund 

Slier 

Slack 

Thompson,  La. 

Vinson 

Walter 

Weaver 

Westland 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Young 

Younger 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
F>airs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Joeison  with  Mr.  Slier. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Pino, 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Walter  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Weaver. 

Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Frazier  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Pord. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mrs.  Reece. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Halleck. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Plrnie. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Milliken. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  McDonough. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN  and  Messrs. 
ROONEY.  BRADEMAS.  KARSTEN, 
MACHROWICZ,  COOK,  O'KONSKI. 
MOORE,  and  KEITH  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  appoints  the  following  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House :  Messrs.  Poace, 
Gathincs,  Abbitt,  Belcher,  and  Teague 
of  California. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
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with  amendments,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  0033.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and 
for  other  piirposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Magnu- 
SON,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Maine  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimouB  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  9033) 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana?  [After  a 
pause.]  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Passman,  Gary,  Cannon,  Taber, 
and  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW, 
SEPTEMBER  16,  1961 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  AND  PROGRAM  FOR 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
tbe  right  to  object,  can  the  majority 
whip  tell  us  what  the  schedule  will  be  for 
tomorrow?  I  understand  we  will  finish 
the  postal  pay  rate  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  has  been  no 
change  since  the  schedule  was  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  BROWN.    No  change? 

Mr.  ALBERT.     No. 

Mr.  BROWN.  After  the  action  on  the 
postal  pay  rate  bill  is  concluded,  then  you 
wfllcallup 


Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
that  will  be  the  last  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation today,  the  postal  rate  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is,  for  today,  but 
I  understand  if  you  cannot  conclude  it 
today  and  if  we  are  to  adjourn  about 
5:30,  that  it  will  be  concluded  tomorrow, 
and  I  presume  it  will  be  concluded  be- 
fore you  call  up  the  so-called  disarma- 
ment bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  the  plan.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKElR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MUTUAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CULTURAL  EXCHANGE  ACT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  bill  H.R.  8666. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objectioa 


COAST  GUARD  OCEANOGRAPHIC 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER  submitted 
a  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bUl  (H.R.  6845)  to  amend  title  14 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
an  expansion  of  the  functions  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 


POSTAGE  REVISION  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  464  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tho 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR. 
7927)  to  adjust  postal  rjitcs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  Ell  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment.  It  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  without  the  Intervention  of  any 
point  of  order  the  amendments  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  now  printed  in  the  bill.  No  other 
amendments  to  the  bUl  or  the  committee 
amendments  shall  be  In  order  except  amend- 
menu  offered  by  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  but 
such  amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sideration, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
pott  the  bill  to  the  House,  with  such  Amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motioa, 
except  one  aootlon  to  recoounlt. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
LMr.  Brown]  and  at  this  time  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resoluticxi  464 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
7927,  a  bill  to  adjust  postal  rates,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides for  a  closed  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  American  people,  in  the  Ught  of 
the  innumerable  critical  national  and 
international  problems  which  we  face 
today,  cannot  afford  a  postal  deficit. 

H.R.  7927  would  increase  postage  reve- 
nues by  approximately  $520  million 
when  all  of  the  rate  adjustments  have 
been  placed  in  effect.  The  bill  Is  as  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  fiscal  program  of 
the  Government,  and  of  the  measures 
being  taken  by  National.  State,  and  local 
governments  to  protect  our  Nation  and 
the  free  world,  as  any  reductions  In 
comparable  amount  which  might  be 
made  in  the  cost  of  nondefense  govern- 
mental programs. 

Prom  the  turn  of  the  century  to  the 
beginning  of  World  War  U  the  average 
annual  postal  deficit  wa«  about  $33 
million — including  all  subsidies,  such  as 
the  $75  million  annual  airline  subsidy 
and  the  cost  of  handling  penalty  mail 
for  other  Government  departments  and 
franked  mail — ^most  of  which  now  have 
been  removed  from  the  postal  budget. 
Since  World  War  U  the  annual  postal 
deficit  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds 
until  it  reached  the  previous  high  of 
$891  million  in  fiscal  year  1958.  The 
cumulative  deficit  from  1946  to  date  is 
over  $7.5  billion— all  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers. 

In  a  partially  successful  effort  to  re- 
duce the  deficit,  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Postal  Rate  Increase  Act  of  1958  to 
increase  postal  revenues  by  approxi- 
mately $550  million.  However,  that  in- 
crease was  counteracted  within  2  years 
by  the  approval  of  postal  employee  sal- 
ary raises  in  1958  and  1960.  In  addi- 
tion, costs  of  transportation — second 
only  to  payroll  in  magnitude  as  a  posttd 
cost — and  all  other  services,  8UF>plies. 
and  equipment  have  contmued  a  sharp 
upward  inflationary  spiral  which  shows 
no  signs  of  abating.  These  factors, 
combined  together,  have  brotight  our 
postal  system  to  the  most  dangerous 
fiscal  condition  m  its  history. 

When  all  of  the  rate  increases  are 
placed  in  effect  the  increased  revenues, 
coupled  with  the  improved  postal  policy 
incorporated  therein,  will  place  the 
Postal  Establishment  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  464. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  ColmerI. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
myself  in  somewhat  of  a  dilemma.  I  am 
for  this  bill;  but  I  am  against  the  rule. 
I  have  always  supported  this  type  of 
legislation.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford 
to  run  the  Post  Office  Department  at  a 
deficit  to  the  tune  of  some  $850  million, 


which  is  the  estimate  for  this  current 
year,  while  we  are  engaged  in  deficit 
spending  generally.  We  ought  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Can- 
non] stood  in  the  well  of  this  House  not 
too  long  ago  and  stated  that  we  are  going 
into  the  red  in  excess  of  $1  million  an 
hour.  I  do  not  mean  we  are  spending 
that  much  money.  That  is  not  what  he 
meant.  But  we  are  spending  more  than 
we  are  taking  in,  to  the  tune  of  $1  mil- 
Uon  an  hour.  At  a  time  like  this,  why 
should  we  not  pass  a  bill  that  would  cut 
down  that  deficit?  I  do  not  like  all  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  I  do  not  think,  at 
least  in  my  judgment,  the  burden  is 
placed  in  the  proper  proportion. 

For  instance,  the  bill  raises  the  rate 
on  postcards  from  3  to  4  cents ;  on  first- 
class  mail  from  4  to  5  cents;  and  on  air- 
mail from  7  to  8  cents,  while  the  so-called 
Junk  mail  that  clutters  up  the  Depart- 
ment and  contributes  heavily  to  the  defi- 
cit does  not  pay  its  proportionate  share. 

We  have  a  situation  here  where  we 
are  bringing  In,  for  the  first  time,  a 
closed  rule  on  this  legislation.  That  Is 
a  peculiar  situation.  I  am  traditionally 
opposed  to  closed  rules.  I  do  not  vote 
for  closed  rules.  I  am  a  true  liberal.  I 
believe  In  the  House  having  an  opportun- 
ity to  work  its  will.  And  yet  we  have  a 
situation  where  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session  we  had  a  long  hassle  about  giving 
the  House  the  opportunity  to  work  its 
will  by  reforming  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  was  opposed  to  that,  as  a  true 
hberal,  because  I  did  not  want  to  see 
the  Rules  Committee  taken  out  of  the 
status  of  an  Independent  committee  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  anybody.  So 
we  had  a  long  hassle  about  it. 

I  could  remember  then,  as  you  can 
remember  now.  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Rules  Committee  was  dominat- 
ed by  one  man,  the  late  Speaker  Cannon, 
who  was  referred  to  as  Czar  Cannon.  He 
was  the  Rules  Committee.  But  the  liber- 
als of  that  day  under  the  leadership  of  a 
truly  great  liberal,  Mr.  Norris,  who  after- 
ward left  the  House  and  went  over  to 
the  Senate,  led  the  fight  and  set  up  the 
Rules  Committee  as  an  independent 
body.  But  the  liberals  of  another  day. 
this  day,  sought  to  undo  that,  and  they 
did  and  re-formed  and— you  may  not  like 
the  word — stacked  that  committee. 

On  yesterday — this  is  no  secret — I  am 
not  telling  anything  out  of  school — 
when  this  bill  was  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  a  closed  rule  was  sought. 
As  usual,  I  vigorously  opposed  it.  And 
I  might  point  out  that  during  my  20- 
odd  years  as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, we  have  reported  several  rules 
making  postal  rate  Increases.  They  have 
all  been  open  rules. 

I  think  the  record  shows  that  I  always 
oppose  closed  rules  on  the  theory  that  I 
have  already  mentioned,  plus  the  fact 
that  I  think  this  House  is  just  as  capable 
of  legislating  and  of  assimiing  its  share 
of  the  responsibility  as  is  the  other 
body.    So  to  my — I  must  confess — some- 
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what  surprise,  the  committee  went  along 
with  my  version  of  the  type  of  rule  that 
should  be  reported.  I  hope  you  will  not 
take  that  as  being  egotistical,  but  at  any 
rate  we  voted  out  an  open  rule  for  the 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

But  something  happened,  and  the 
committee  wap  called  back  into  session. 
As  we  have  seen  so  many  times,  having 
marched  up  the  hill  we  proceeded  back 
down  again.  Now  we  are  confronted 
with  a  closed  rule,  a  rule  under  which, 
if  you  adopt  it,  you  are  going  to  vote  for 
this  bill  or  vote  against  it,  and  there 
will  be  not  a  thing  you  can  do  about  it. 
You  cannot  go  home  and  tell  your 
people  who  are  so  concerned  about  all 
of  this  increase  on  these  first-class  rates 
and  who  are  so  tired  of  this  other  sub- 
sidized stuff  going  through  the  mail 
that  you  were  helpless  because  of  the 
closed  rule.  You  cannot  hide  behind  the 
rule  and  state  that  you  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  amend  it.  because  you  will 
have  a  chance  to  amend  it  if  you  exer- 
cise your  right.  And  if  my  liberal 
friends  will  live  up  to  and  practice  what 
they  preach,  and  vote  down  the  previous 
question  we  can  have  an  open  rule,  and 
you  can  have  an  opportimity  to  amend 
this  bill  if  you  want  to. 

Now  I  get  back  to  where  I  started.  I 
am  for  this  legislation.  I  am  for  the 
objective  of  this  legislation.  I  think  this 
Congress  should  assume  its  responsibil- 
ity and  raise  these  rates.  How  many  of 
you  voted  for  the  last  increase  m  the 
postal  employees  bill  that  brought  about 
and  aggravated  this  situation  where  we 
are  now  faced  with  an  excess  of  a  $800 
million  annual  deficit  In  the  operation 
of  the  Post  OflBce?  How  many  of  you 
next  year,  when  we  come  back  here  and 
when  a  new  postal  pay  increase  bill  is 
brought  up.  are  going  to  vote  against 
that?  Are  you  going  to  deny  now  the 
request  of  the  President  for  an  increase 
in  postal  rates,  and  then  come  back  next 
year  and  vote  a  postal  employees'  in- 
crease? 

It  is  just  that  simple.  The  matter  is 
In  your  hands.  Do  what  you  see  fit  with 
It. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  explained,  this  is  a 
closed  rule  providing  for  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  bill.  It  waives  all 
points  of  order  and,  as  a  closed  rule, 
permits  the  offering  or  consideration 
of  no  amendments  except  committee 
amendments.  In  other  words,  we  are 
back  where  we  started  a  long  while  ago. 

I  am  happy  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  who  preceded  me,  mentioned 
the  opposition  that  has  arisen  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  elsewhere,  to  the 
continual  adoption  of  gag  rules. ' 

Many  of  you,  I  am  sure,  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  stood  In  the  well  of 
this  House  and  opposed  gag  rules  many, 
many  times  in  the  past,  just  as  I  am 
opposed  to  this  particular  gag  rule.  I 
have  opposed  gag  rules  on  tax  bills  as 
well  as  gag  rules  on  other  types  of  legis- 
lation. 


So  we  are  right  back  where  we  started 
again.  The  question  being  before  the 
House  as  to  whether  or  not  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  its  Members  have 
the  capacity  to  do  a  bit  of  thinking  and 
a  bit  of  legislating  for  themselves,  or 
whether  once  more  we  should  gag  our- 
selves by  adopting  this  type  of  rule  so 
we  will  not  have  the  same  rights  and 
the  same  privileges  which  are  awarded 
to  the  Members  of  another  body  where, 
once  this  bill  completes  its  passage 
through  this  House,  if  it  is  passed,  its 
Members  can  offer  any  amendments  they 
wish,  often  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  germane  or  not,  and  can  debate  and 
discuss  each  amendment  just  as  long  as 
they  wish— or  may  desire  to  talk— and 
sometimes  that  is  a  long,  long  time. 

Yes,  this  is  another  gag  rule  and,  yet, 
we  were  told  early  last  winter,  or  soon 
after  we  met  here  for  this  new  session 
of  the  Congress,  that  they  were  going 
to   rearrange    the   membership   of   our 
Committee  on  Rules  by  increasing  the 
membership  of  the  committee.    In  other 
words,  frankly,  they  were  going  to  stack 
the  Committee  on  Rules  so  that  it  might 
be  easily  controlled  by  the  administra- 
tion or  by  the  leadership  of  the  House, 
rather  than  to  continue  as  an  independ- 
ent body — a  body  created  to  be  inde- 
pendent— all  for  the  great  purpose  of 
permitting  this  House  of  Representatives 
to  work  its  will,  of  course.    The  charge 
was  made  then,  despite  denials  by  some 
of  us.  that  the  Committee  on  Rules   as 
constituted  in  the  past,  had  prevented 
the  membership  of  this  body  from  work- 
ing its  will  on  legislation;  had  acted  arbi- 
trarily; had  killed  bills;  had  granted  bad 
rules,  and  all  this  and  that.     Somehow 
or  other,  if  I  may  speak  in  the  parlance 
of  the  day.  there  were  enough  persons 
mislead  in  this  House  that  the  resolu- 
tion to  pack  the  Committee  on  Rules  was 
adopted   and    approved   by   a  five-vote 
margin. 

So  let  us  look  at  the  record,  because 
now  we  are  winding  up  this  first  session 
of  the  87th  Congress.  It  might  be  in- 
teresting to  know  just  actually  what  has 
happened  in  this  great  free  body  which 
was  created,  the  so-called  new  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  to  give  even  more  freedom 
and  more  rights  to  work  your  will  than 
you  ever  enjoyed  under  that  "damnable 
Rules  Committee,"  as  it  was  constituted 
in  the  past. 

May  I  read  from  the  record,  because 
I  believe  it  should  be  made  clear  just 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  and  pres- 
ent Rules  Committee. 

In  the  entire  first  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  the  Committee  granted  five 
closed  rules.  That  was  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress— and  the  old  Committee  on  Rules. 
In  the  second  session  of  the  86th  the 
Rules  Committee  granted  seven  closed 
rules.    Five  and  seven  make  twelve. 

In  the  first  session  of  this  87th  Con- 
gress alone,  11  gag  rules,  or  closed  rules, 
have  been  granted  by  this  great  new 
Rules  Committee,  this  stacked  commit- 
tee, stacked  for  the  alleged  pmTMse  of 
permitting  you,  the  lowly  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  have 
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the  opportunity  to  work  your  will.  Yet, 
11  times  in  this  first  session,  and  only 
&  times  in  the  first  session  of  the  last 
Congress,  were  gag  rules  reported  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House — rules  saying 
you  must  agree  to  bind  yourselves  to  not 
even  offer  and  consider  any  amendments 
but  must  take  this  legislation  as  it  is 
handed  to  you. 

We  have  reached  the  place  now  where 
we  not  only  have  gag  rules  on  tax  legis- 
lation, on  social  security  legislation,  on 
unemployment  legislation,  but  also  on 
postal  legislation. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  again.  In 
the  86th  Congress,  during  the  entire  two 
sessions  of  that  Congress,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  as  then  constituted  only  denied 
or  deferred  action  on  10  bills  altogether. 
What  is  the  situation  now?  In  this  first 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  10  rules 
have  been  denied,  the  same  as  in  the  en- 
tire 86th  Congress  in  both  sessions.  In 
this  first  session  of  the  87th  Congress, 
believe  it  or  not,  this  newly  constituted 
Committee  on  Rules,  this  free  and  un- 
trammeled  Committee  on  Rules,  which 
permits  you  all  to  work  your  will,  and 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  uE>on  im- 
portant legislation,  and  not  to  hold  up 
or  block  legislation  like  the  old  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  was  accused  of  doing — 
believe  it  or  not — has  denied  or  tabled 
53  different  bills  or  resolutions  most  of 
which  came  out  of  legislative  committees 
before  they  came  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  And  then  you  talk  about  that 
being  liberal;  you  talk  about  freeing 
your  hands  and  striking  off  the  shackles. 
If  you  please,  that  the  old  arbitrary 
Committee  on  Rules  had  placed  upon 
you.  Oh.  yes.  "We  must  pack  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules."  And.  it  was  packed, 
not  to  actually  permit  the  Members  of 
this  Hoiise  to  work  their  will,  but  in  or- 
der that  the  administration  and  the 
leadership  of  this  House,  if  you  please, 
could  work  its  will  and  decide  what  you 
can  vote  on,  and  what  you  cannot  vote 
on.  You  can  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  check  the  record  and  see  the 
bills  themselves,  and  find  out  just  what 
has  happened  and  what  has  not  hap- 
pened, not  only  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress  under  this  new.  liberal  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  that  we  now  have,  after 
it  was  packed  and  stacked,  but  also  what 
has  happened  in  the  past.  The  record 
speaks  for  itself,  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  am  taking  this  time  to  spread  it  on 
the  Record,  so  the  House  and  the  people 
of  America  may  know  just  exactly  what 
has  happened,  and  what  has  happened 
as  the  result  of  the  action  taken  here,  in 
late  January  or  early  February,  by  a 
margin  of  5  votes,  after  every  kind  of 
pressure,  political  and  otherwise,  was  put 
on  the  Members  of  this  House  to  agree 
to  the  stacking  and/or  the  packing  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.    SISK.      Mr.    Speaker,    wUl    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.    I  appreciate  the  statement 
the  distinguished  gentleman  is  making 


and,  of  course,  some  of  us  may  disagree 
on  some  of  these  things.  But.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one  question 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  bills 
and  resolutions  which  the  gentleman 
says  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  this 
session  has  either  voted  down  or  tabled. 
Is  it  not  a  fact.  I  may  say  to  my  colleague, 
that  a  substantial  percentage  of  this  53 
were  resolutions  over  wliich  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  had  original  jurisdic- 
tion? 

Mr.  BROWN.  As  I  said,  some  were 
and  scene  were  not — yes.  of  course,  we 
have  some  resolutions  that  we  have  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  over,  but  whether  we 
have  had  original  jurisdiction  or  second- 
ary jurisdiction,  the  facts  still  speak  for 
themselves.  These  resolutions  were  all 
tabled,  they  were  denied  rules,  and  tliey 
were  killed,  just  as  I  said. 

Now  I  wish  to  talk  about  the  bill  for 
just  a  moment  or  two.  I  am  a  news- 
paper publisher.  I  am  also  interested 
in  a  number  of  printing  establishments. 
That  means,  of  course,  that  I  am  per- 
sonally interested  in  both  second-class 
mail  rates  and  third-class  ma.\\  rates. 
So.  I  think  I  must  do  this.  Because 
this  bill  is.  in  my  opinion,  rather  bene- 
ficial to  those  particular  classes  of  mail, 
if  I  vote  for  the  bill.  I  will  be  accused 
of  voting  in  my  own  monetary  inter- 
est; if  I  vote  against  the  bill.  I  will  be 
accused  of  demagoguery.  so.  in  all  prob- 
ability, as  I  have  many  times  in  the 
past  when  this  same  kind  of  legislation 
has  come  before  the  House,  do  what  the 
rules  of  the  House  require:  Because  of 
my  personal  interest  I  shall  not  vote 
either  "yi^a"  or  "nay."  but  shall  vote 
"present." 

However,  I  do  want  to  say  this  about 
this  legislation.  If  you  will  study  this 
bill,  you  vdll  find  it  increases  first-class 
mail  rate?;  by  25  percent.  It  increases 
third-class  mail  rates  and  second-class 
mail  rates  by  18  percent.  It  just  hap- 
pens that  the  only  class  of  mail  which 
has  been  paying  its  own  way,  or  virtu- 
ally paying  its  own  way.  has  been  first- 
class  mail.  So  we  are  going  to  increase 
the  cost  to  the  users  of  first-class  mall 
in  this  bill  by  $408  million  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  committee  report.  This, 
of  course,  is  nothing  more  nor  less — call 
it  whatever  you  please,  disguise  it  how 
you  will,  perfume  it.  tint  it.  or  color  it 
If  you  desire — is  simply  another  tax  in- 
crease, mostly  on  the  little  people  of  this 
country.  aU  done  in  the  great  spirit  of 
liberality,  so  we  are  going  to  meet  the 
deficits,  not  by  soaking  the  rich,  but  by 
soaking  the  little  people,  the  first-class 
mail  users.  Some,  of  course,  are  busi- 
ness concerns,  but  most  Americans  buy 
first-class  postage;  not  all  of  us  aie  in 
the  publishing  business  or  the  printing 
business,  by  the  way. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  some  of 
our  friends  vote  on  these  matters  when 
they  come  before  us.  Yes.  it  is  a  25-per- 
cent increase  on  the  first-class  mail 
users. 

The  question  arises  in  connection  with 
this  legislation,  of  oourse,  as  it  always 
has  when  we  have  had  discussions  on 


moot  questions,  whether  or  not  we  should 
consider  the  Post  Office  I>epartment  a 
business  operation  which  should  pay  its 
own  way,  or  a  service  establishment,  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  operating  which 
should  be  met  by  general  taxation.  Let 
me  say  I  have  argued  about  this  for  a 
long  time,  in  the  Hoover  Commission, 
and  elsewhere,  that  if  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  to  be  considered  a  business 
operation  and  must  be  self -financing,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  it  serves  more  people 
than  any  other  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Why  do  not  we  also  make  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  self-supporting,  or 
make  the  Department  of  Labor  a  De- 
partment that  takes  care  of  the  working 
people  of  the  country  self-supporting, 
or  the  Department  of  Commerce  which 
looks  after  the  welfare  of  business  and 
industry?  Why  not  make  any  and  all 
these  departments  of  the  Government 
business  operations  and  require  them  to 
support  themselves?  There  is,  of  course, 
such  a  thing  as  fiscal  responsibility. 

Somebody  questioned  a  minute  ago 
whether  this  bill  is  an  administration 
measiire.  Undoubtedly  while  it  is  not  the 
same  bill  the  administration  sent  to  the 
Congress  originally,  this  bill  is  now  an 
administration  measure.  All  you  have 
to  do  to  realize  that  is  to  go  out  in  the 
halls  and  corridors,  and  notice  the  great 
number  of  oflQcials  fixwn  the  Post  Office 
Department — you  never  saw  so  many  of 
them  around  Capitol  Hill  before,  all  ask- 
ing lis  to  support  this  legislation,  asking 
us  to  pass  it  as  it  is.  So.  really,  this  is 
an  administration  bill  and  it  is  also,  to  be 
fair  and  frank  about  it,  another  type 
of  administration  tax  bill.  I  feel  that  it 
should  be  considered  in  that  light. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  CORBEITl. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  two 
gentlemen  who  have  Just  preceded  me 
are  violently  and  intelligently  opposed 
to  what  they  call  gag  rules.  Ordinarily 
they  would  find  me  in  full  agreement 
with  them.  But  I  learned  in  geometry 
In  high  school  that  things  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other.  We 
might  as  well  know  here  and  now  that 
if  this  postal  rate  increase  bill  is  to  be 
considered  under  an  open  rule  it  is  dead. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  situation  in 
which  the  committee  after  months  of 
arduous  hearings  sat  in  executive  ses- 
sion for  eleven  2-hour  periods  and  we 
only  reached  agreement  finally  after 
Members  from  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
members  of  the  administration,  users  of 
the  mail,  had  all  been  consulted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
person  who  is  entirely  happy  about  this 
bill.  It  is  definitely  a  compromise  on  all 
fronts.  But  it  does  do  this  much,  and 
I  say  this  on  behalf  of  our  committee  : 
In  our  area  of  responsibility  we  have 
attempted  to  do  two  things — One.  to 
bring  fiscal  sanity  to  the  Post  Office 
budget  and  at  the  same  time  recognize 
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public  service  features  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  set  aside  a  certain 
amounr  of  the  budget  to  be  considered 
for  the  purpose  of  public  service  policies 
inaugurated  by  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  say  that  from  many  points 
of  view  this  is  an  excellent  bill,  and  you 
will  find  this  so  when  you  consider  the 
whole  problem  of  rates  over  a  period  of 
time.     If  we  look  at  the  rate  situation 
for  the  last  10  years,  we  will  find  that 
third-class   rates   have   been  increased 
since  1951  by  150  percent;  we  will  find 
that  second-class  rates,  when  this  bill 
is  adopted,  have  been  increased  by  99 
percent;  we  will  find  that  first-class  rates 
have  been  increased  by  67  percent.    So, 
viewed  over  a  lO-year  period  we  have 
a  very  well  balanced  situation.     I  will 
grant  anyone  that  first-class  mail  will  be 
paying  more  than  its  allocated  cost  if 
this  bill  is  passed.    But  I  say  that  is  true 
of  every  country  in  the  civilized  world. 
The  post  office  is  set  up  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  first-class  mall.    These  ap- 
pendix services  were  never  meant  to  be 
fully  charged  for.   with   the  exception 
of  parcel  post,  where  the  law  says  It  must 
pay  Its  approximate  cost. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  around  here 
about  liberals.  I  believe  the  true  con- 
servatives should  recognize  that  this  bill 
will  yield  some  $520  million,  possibly  an- 
other $80  million  through  an  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  decision,  total- 
ing some  $600  million  which  will  be  avail- 
able. This  with  $300  million  marked  for 
public  service. 

I  submit  to  you  under  these  circimv 
stances  that  for  the  first  time  since 
World  War  U  we  win  be  able  to  go  to  the 
public  and  say:  "There  is  no  deficit  in 
the  Post  Office  Department." 

With  this  committee  having  worked 
for  all  these  hours,  and  we  have  to  get 
agreement  with  the  other  body,  how  in 
the  world  can  we  come  in  here  and  con- 
sider amendments  and  finish  this  bin 
before  Christmas,  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
sider amendments  to  every  line  of  it. 

I  close  as  I  started:  things  equal  to 
the  same  thing  arc  equal  to  each  other. 
If  we  want  to  maintain  fiscal  responsi- 
bility In  this  area,  we  have  got  to  vote 
for  a  closed  rule,  whether  we  like  It  or 
not. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DaVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  The  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  has  made  a  very 
splendid  statement  regarding  this  bill. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  concur  in  his 
statement  and  join  him  in  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yi«ld? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlssisaippt 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  In  the  forepart  of 
the  gentleman's  atatement  he  said  if  we 
did  not  adopt  th«  closed  rule — ^In  other 
words,  if  the  rule  was  opened  up— this 
bill  was  dead.    I  do  not  exactly  follow 
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the  gentleman.  Could  the  gentleman 
explain  what  he  means  by  that?  Does 
the  gentleman  mean  he  is  afraid  that 
the  bill  might  be  so  amended,  up  or 
down,  that  the  House  would  vote  against 
what  it  has  voted  for  in  the  form  of 
amendments? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  No.  I  would  like  to 
answer  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
in  this  way.  I  believe  that  what  we 
are  gagging  in  this  particular  case  is  con- 
fusion, delay,  and  ultimately  defeat.  The 
reason  I  say  that  is  because  when  we 
do  pass  some  bill  in  this  body  it  has 
got  to  be — the  gentleman  knows  we  are 
going  to  adjourn  shortly — passed  in  the 
other  body.  _ 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  No. 
Mr.  CORBETT.  When  we  do  pass 
some  bill  in  this  body  it  has  got  to  be 
reasonaoly  acceptable  to  the  other  body, 
because  1^  we  are  going  to  go  through  a 
long,  lengthy  amending  process  here, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  In  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Has  the  other 
body  been,  by  some  mysterious  person, 
polled  as  to  what  it  will  do?  Does  any- 
one have  any  information  about  what 
the  other  body  will  do? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  am  sure  someone 
has  attempted  that,  but  I  am  equally 
sure  that  if  the  information  is  over  an 
hour  old,  it  might  be  out  of  date. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  I  would  think  so. 
Mr.  CORBETT.  I  can  only  tell  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  my  honest  convic- 
tion, and  I  am  simply  stating  my  belief 
that  if  this  bill  is  opened  up  and  if  we 
go  through  a  long  amending  process,  it 
will  kill  the  bill.  I  am  certain  everyone 
does  not  agree  with  my  remarks. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman  is 
evidently  assuming  that  the  House  would 
amend  the  bill  and,  therefore,  the  bill 
as  presented  to  the  House  does  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  House? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  No.  What  I  am  say- 
ing is  not  at  all  that  we  would  eventu- 
ally agree  but  it  would  take  hours  and 
hours  of  explanation  and  debate  to  de- 
feat the  amendments  that  might  be 
offered. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman 
has  no  objection  to  goin«  throtigh  that, 
does  he? 
Mr.  CORBETT.  Yes. 
Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Dekwinski]  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  here  before  us  today  is  one  of  de- 
liberately compounded  legislative  abuse. 
First,  in  applying  this  gag  rule  pro- 
hibiting amendments,  the  House  is 
faced  with  a  take-it-or-leave-it  deal 
which  was  made  behind  the  scenes  by 
the  administration  and  a  handful  of 
Senate  and  House  committee  members, 
as  well  as  the  articulate  lobbyists  for 
^secial  interests,  all  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  tax- 
payer and.  in  my  opinion,  the  rights  of 
the  Congress. 

Tliis  postal  rate  revisicm  before  us  is 
totally  inadequate  and  is  an  empty  ges- 
ture from  the  standpoint  of  fiscal  re- 


sponsibility. May  I  direct  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  minority  view 
which  I  presented  in  uie  committee  re- 
port, where  I  indicated  that  I  was  hope- 
ful of  offering  some  pracUcal  amend- 
ments to  make  this  a  true  rate  revision, 
and  to  take  a  sound  step  in  reducing* 
the  postal  deficit. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to 
solemn  promises  made  in  January  of 
this  year  that  the  "liberal"  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  permit  the  House  to  work 
its  will  on  major  issues,  we  find  this 
gag  rule  applied  and  amendments  out 
of  order. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  major  bill,  call- 
ing as  it  does  for  approximately  $52 
million  in  revenue,  and  failing  to  call 
for  the  additional  revenue  needed  to 
balance  the  postal  deficit.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  House  will  vote  down  this  rule 
and  that  the  Rules  Committee  will  be 
permitted  by  the  leadership  to  grant  us 
an  open  rule  so  that  we  might  show  our 
fiscal  responsibility  by  proposing  a  prac- 
tical rate  increase,  truly  eliminating 
most  of  the  postal  deficit,  and  giving  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment the  type  of  bill  they  originally 
as*ed  for. 

On  Tuesday.  April  25.  1961.  the  Post- 
master General,  the  Honorable  J.  Ed- 
ward Day,  appeared  before  our  commit- 
tee in  support  of  the  original  bill— H.R. 
6418 — which  would  have  raised  $741 
million.  He  was  supported  In  his  posi- 
tion by  representatives  of  various  em- 
ployee groups,  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Treasury  Department, 
all  maintaining  that  the  original  request 
was  needed  in  order  to  preserve  the  fiscal 
responsibility  to  which  this  administra- 
tion at  least  publicly,  is  dedicated. 

Frankly,  the  postal  deficit  must  be 
eliminated  if  we  are  to  maintain  an  ef- 
fective postal  service  and  Improve  Its 
facilities  In  relationship  to  our  ever- 
growing and  changing  population.  As 
it  now  stands,  the  poor  forgotten  tax- 
payer bears  the  brunt  of  the  postal  rate 
deficit,  and  this  bill  before  us  Is  not  the 
answer.  It  is  a  semifraud,  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  real  needs  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  and  when  compounded, 
as  I  have  indicated  by  gag  rule,  proves 
to  me,  at  least,  complete  hypocrisy  in 
this  administration's  attitude  on  this 
subject. 

Here  we  have  a  postal  rate  bill  to  ter- 
minate the  deficit  which  it  does  not  do. 
We  have,  in  effect,  a  sellout  to  the  pres- 
sure groups,  whereas  the  general  public 
and  the  needs  of  the  postal  service  are 
brazenly  disregarded. 

This  is  bad  government;  It  is  bad  leg- 
islative procedure;  it  is  indefensible,  es- 
pecially as  rushed  through  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  session  in  this  roughshod 
manner.  It  is  definite  proof  that  the 
pious  platitudes  of  the  New  Frontier  to- 
ward even  a  minimum  of  fiscally  respon- 
sible government  are  obviously  false.  In 
the  light  of  increasing  defense  costs,  and 
the  huge  budget  deficit,  the  capitulation 
of  the  administration  and  the  majority 
leadership  in  the  Congress  on  this  issue 
portrays  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
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Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  as  public  liars. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sake 
of  fiscal  responsibility  and  in  order  that 
the  House  might  exercise  its  independ- 
ent judgment  on  this  matter,  I  urge  that 
we  reject  the  rule,  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee grant  us  the  necessary  open  rule, 
and  that  we  then  proceed  to  write  a 
postal  rate  bill  that  will  eliminate  the 
basic  postal  deficit  In  keeping  with  the 
original  request  of  the  Postmaster 
General. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a  postal  rate 
bill,  but  I  am  opposed  to  this  rule,  be- 
cause this  bill  before  us  is  not  a  postal 
rate  revision  necessary  to  balance  the 
deficit  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Frankly,  it  is  the  biggest  farce  we  have 
had  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Abernbthy]  who  just  had 
the  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Corbett],  pointed  to 
the  particular  problem  which  we  have 
before  us.  If  we  follow  the  procedure 
of  im];x>sing  a  gag  rule  whenever  some- 
one feels  an  amendment  might  be  of- 
fered that  will  change  a  bill,  the  next 
thing  you  know  you  might  just  disre- 
gard all  debate,  all  amendments,  and  let 
committees  jam  out  a  bill,  put  a  gag  on 
it  from  the  Rules  Committee,  and  send 
it  over  to  the  other  body  where  they 
will  rubberstamp  it.  The  next  thing 
you  know  you  have  the  most  meaningless 
Congress  you  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi — it  has  not 
been  said,  but  it  is  an  absolute  fact— 
that  the  other  body  is  going  to  take  this 
bill  after  we  pass  it  just  as  it  is  before 
us,  and  they  are  going  to  pass  it  on  the 
floor  over  there  without  any  hearings. 
They  will  also  gag  their  Members.  There 
are  not  going  to  be  amendments  offered 
to  this  bill  either  in  the  House  or  in 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  think  that  is  good 
legislative  procedure. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
remarks.  However.  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  the  wrong  impression.  I  think  we 
need  to  pass  some  kind  of  a  bill  along 
this  line.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this 
bill.  My  personal  opinion  about  it  is 
that  on  some  of  these  lower  rates  we  have 
not  gone  far  enough.  I  think  until  we 
bring  those  rates  up  we  have  not  done 
our  duty  in  this  House  and  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  one, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  enough.  If  we 
are  going  to  spend  the  money,  I  think 
we  ought  to  raise  it,  and  this  is  the  only 
way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  gentleman.  That  is  the  very 
point  I  want  to  make.  If  you  study  the 
hearings  before  the  Post  Office  Commit- 
tee you  will  not  find  any  reference  to 
the  bill  before  you.  The  testimony  was 
to  the  bill  originally  produced  by  the 
Postmaster  General  that  would  raise  $731 
million.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  pass 
this  watered -down  version,  since  we  are 
not  permitted  to  amend  this  bill  and  we 


will  pass  a  longevity  bill  that  will  add 
$60  million  to  the  Post  Office  cost  and 
next  year  we  have  a  postal  salary  in- 
crease, this  means  when  you  go  back  to 
face  your  voters  in  November  1962,  you 
are  going  to  have  to  explain  to  them  why 
you  raised  the  rates  on  first-class  and  air- 
mail and  still  left  the  Post  Office  with  a 
three-fourths-of-a-billion-doUar  deficit. 

For  that  reason  we  ought  to  beat  this 
gag  rule  and  come  back  with  an  open 
rule.  We  ought  to  give  the  Postmaster 
General  the  sum  of  money  he  wants  and 
he  needs.  We  ought  to  be  responsible 
and  not  go  through  this  frankly  phony 
procedure. 

The  rule  ought  to  be  defeated.  Let  us 
risk  amendments.  Let  us  risk  debate. 
Let  us  be  responsible.  Let  us  put  through 
a  rate  bill  that  makes  some  sense.  This 
bill  before  you  does  not  do  that. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  it  is  an  empty 
gesture  that  does  not  solve  the  postal 
deficit.  I  have  referred  previously  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  rule  to  the  fact 
that  a  behind-the-scene  deal  between 
the  administration,  the  majority  party 
House  and  Senate  leaders  and  certain 
pressure  groups  had  been  worked  out  to 
approve  this  watered -down  version  in 
which  the  brunt  of  the  postal  increase 
falls  on  the  poor  unforgotten  taxpayers. 

Let  me  repeat  the  cold  dollar  and  cents 
situation  in  regard  to  this  postal  rate 
revision.  The  latest  available  figures 
indicated  that  the  total  postal  deficit  for 
fiscal  1962  wiU  be  $950  milUon.  The  bill 
before  us  raises  $520  million,  leaving 
then,  a  deficit  of  $430  million.  The  Sen- 
ate has  passed  and  the  House  is  wait- 
ing to  pass  a  longevity  pay  bill  which 
will  add  $60  million  to  the  postal  deficit. 
In  addition,  the  administration  is  plan- 
ning an  additional  salary  increase  in 
1962  which.  If  only  a  5-percent  salary  in- 
crease, would  add  over  one-fourth  of  a 
million  dollars  to  the  postal  deficit. 

Therefore,  the  net  result  of  this  com- 
bination of  administration  and  congres- 
sional actions  will  be  to  perpetuate  an 
annual  postal  deficit  of  approximately 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

This  is  complete  fiscal  irresponsibility 
and  is  definite  proof  that  the  pious  plati- 
tudes of  the  New  Frontier  toward  even 
a  minimum  of  fiscally  respKjnsible  gov- 
ernment are  obviously  false. 

Incidentally,  another  factor  to  be  re- 
membered about  the  bill  before  us  is  that 
it  actually  was  not  subject  to  hearings. 
Hearings  were  held  on  HJl.  6418  which 
would  have  raised  $741  million.  Very 
brief  testimony  was  taken  from  the  Post- 
master General  on  the  original  H.R.  7927 
which  would  have  raised  $591  million. 

To  my  knowledge,  neither  the  Post- 
master General,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Treasury,  Commerce  Depart- 
ment or  any  responsible  administration 
official  has  publicly  commented  on  the 
bill  now  before  us  since,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, it  has  been  subject  to  back-door 
maneuvering  in  order  to  slip  it  through 
in  these  closing  days  of  the  session. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  dis- 
turbing thing  to  me  is  the  friistration 
we  feel  at  being  prevented  from  offering 


proper  amendments.  I  was  prepared  to 
offer  amendments  restoring  the  basic 
administration  request,  and  also  writing 
into  the  postal  bill  the  provision  that 
future  major  increases  In  Post  Office  op- 
erations should  automatically  be  cov- 
ered by  corresponding  rate  increases. 

If  the  drain  on  the  Treasury  due  to  the 
continuing  postal  deficit  is  of  concern, 
then  it  should  be  honestly  eliminated — 
not  met  with  a  halfhearted  gesture  such 
as  the  bill  before  us. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  does 
have  one  redeeming  feature,  and  that  is, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CTmNiNCHAif], 
which  would  control  the  fiow  of  postage- 
free  Communist  mail  that  is  being  sent 
into  this  country  in  huge  smiounts. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  a 
member  of  the  committee  [Mr.  GrossI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  gag  rule  and  I  am  opposed 
to  the  bill.  This  is  the  fourth  bill  that 
the  committee  had  before  it  in  this  ses- 
sion and  there  were  never  any  hearings 
on  the  bill  presently  before  you.  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  first  of  the  four 
rate-increase  bills,  but  the  original  was 
a  far  different  bill  than  this.  There 
never  was  1  minute  of  hearings  on  this 
biU. 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  a  postal 
rate  increase  that  loads  80  percent  of 
the  increase  upon  the  users  of  first-class 
mail.  First-class  mail  is  available  to 
anyone  who  can  read  and  write  in  this 
country,  regardless  of  condition  of  servi- 
tude. In  other  words,  of  the  $520  mil- 
lion increase,  80  percent  would  be  loaded 
on  the  users  of  first-class  letters,  air- 
mail, and  postal  cards. 

Someone  awhile  ago  spoke  about  a 
salary  increase  bill.  Why  should  there 
be  concern  about  pwstal  rates  in  relation 
to  a  salary  increase  for  postal  workers? 
No  one  seems  to  be  concerned  about  tax 
revenue  when  a  salary  increase  is  voted 
for  the  nearly  2  million  other  Federal 
employees.  I  did  not  hear  of  a  tax  bill 
last  year  to  pay  the  Increase  to  the  Clas- 
sification Act  employees  in  the  Govern- 
ment. Why  have  Members  suddenly  be- 
come so  worried  about  the  deficit  in  the 
Post  Office  Department?  Why  have 
they  become  suddenly  so  worried  about 
any  deficit?  I  did  not  hear  anybody 
talking  about  a  tax  increase  to  take  care 
of  the  millions  for  the  Peace  Corps  that 
was  authorized  only  yesterday,  or  the 
billions  of  dollars  poured  out  in  foreign 
aid.  Why,  I  ask  again,  this  sudden  in- 
terest in  deficits. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, of  course  I  am  opposed  to  the  gag 
rule.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
words  that  I  spoke  here  early  this  year 
on  the  so-called  liberalization  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  when  I  said  that  that 
was  not  what  It  was — and  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  we 
were  not  fooled— tout  that  what  would 
probably   come    out   was   exactly   thla, 
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Mr.  SISK. 
Mr.  BROWN, 
balance  of  the 


following  the  pattern  of  the  New  Deal, 
to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House  closed 
rxiles  so  that  the  House  could  not  work 
Its  will. 

Time  is  running  out  on  these  so-called 
liberals  from  the  northern  areas.  You 
are  not  liberal.  You  are  not  anxious 
to  have  the  House  wort:  Its  will.  I  think 
the  people  of  this  country  are  going  to 
begin  to  see  it.  ]  hope  we  will  vote  down 
this  gag  rule. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  gentleman  from  California 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  when  we 
conclude  this  ddbate  that  all  Members 
be  given  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  this  subject? 
ThiU  is  right. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
;ime  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  fMr.  Avery],  a  member  of 
th«?  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
most  unusual  sitiiation  that  we  face  here 
this  afternoon.  I  do  not  recall  in  my 
legislative  experijence  that  we  have  had 
another  parliamentary  situation  just  like 
this  one  we  havenere  today. 

It  is  hard,  of  course,  to  calculate  what 
legislative  situatkon  may  develop  in  re- 
spect to  the  adoption  of  this  rule.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  there 
might  be  an  effort  to  defeat  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  when  the  de- 
bate on  the  rule  has  been  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  submit  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  to  the  Chair? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mi-. 
Mills  > .    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  AVERY.  If  the  motion  for  the 
previous  question  should  be  voted  down 
at  the  appropriate  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, then  it  woMld  be  in  order,  would  it 
not,  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  reso- 
lution before  the  House? 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     The 
gentleman   is   cqrrect.     The  resolution 
_  would  be  open  to  {amendment. 

Mr.  AVERY.  JThcrefore,  if  it  was  the 
will  of  the  House  to  consider  this  postal 
rate  bill  under  a\  open  rule,  it  would  so 
be  in  order. 

There  appeare  1  in  a  local  paper  some 
months  ago  a  leference  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  after  they  had  taken  in- 
dependent actior  on  several  school  bills, 
as  tyrants.  Thajt  would  not  be  quite  so 
bad  if  the  comm|ittee  had  not  been  fur- 
ther referrec"  to  as  little  tyranU.  I  do 
not  know  quite  What  point  the  editorial 
was  trying  to  establish. 

I  was  reminded  of  the  editorial  after 
the  Rules  Committee  marched  up  the 
hill  yesterday  and  then  had  to  turn 
around  and  march  down  again. 

The  lines  are  reforming  very  quickly 
on  this  so-called  issue.  Yesterday  we 
had  witnesses  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee who  not  only  voted  against  the  last 
postal  rate  increase  before  the  House  but 
even  spoke  against  it  here  on  the  floor, 
but  yesterday  they  were  before  the  Rules 
Committee  urging  the  increase  provided 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  -\VERY. 
from  Michigant 


yield  to  the  gentleman 


Mr.   CEDERBERG.     By   reference  to 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  103, 
part  11,  page  14617,  the  gentleman  will 
find   that  four  prominent  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  on  the  Democratic 
side  voted  against  the  4 -cent  stamp  in 
1957,  a   bill   that  was   much   fairer  to 
second-  and  third-class  mail  than  this, 
and  It  was  not  a  gag  rule  at  all.     I 
think  it  is   about   time  that   we  read 
Imck  for  the  record  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  were  made  when  the  Repub- 
licans were  in  charge  trying  to  have  a 
4-cent   rate,   and   compare  them   with 
what  Is  happening  here  today.     I  just 
want  to  say  publicly  that  I  voted  for  the 
postal  rate  increase,  and  I  was  on  the 
committee,  but  I  want  to  see  some  of 
the  people  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  read 
back   the   record    and   walk   down    the 
aisle  and  vote  for  it  this  time.     Unless 
there  is  some  effort  for  it  over  there,  we 
should  not  participate  in  this  gag  rule 
at  all. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  from 
Kanras  would  like  to  get  a  few  Kansas 
viewpoints  on  the  record,  and  not  get 
entirely  Michigran  viewpoints. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  May  I  offer  one 
sentence  in  regard  to  those  who  2  years 
ago  opposed  it?  I  recall  that  there  is 
more  rejoicing  in  heaven  over  1  sinner 
that  repents  than  99  already  saved.  I 
rejoice  that  they  do  repent. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  But  there  is  no 
repentance  until  they  vote. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  sure  neither  one  of 
the  gentlemen  who  just  addressed  the 
House  ever  sinned,  therefore  they  could 
not  be  considered  as  experts  on 
repentance. 

On  the  more  serious  side,  very  shortly 
after  we  had  a  postal  rate  increase  in 
1958.  we  had  two  successive  increases  in 
pay  for  postal  workers.  I  recall  also  that 
President  Eisenhower  vetoed  the  last 
postal  pay  raise  and  then  his  veto  was 
overridden. 

I  wonder  now — several  Members  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
lately  have  taken  the  responsibility  to 
speak  for  the  President  on  his  official 
position  in  connection  with  certain  labor 
legislation.  I  wonder  if  anybody  here 
would  like  to  express  an  opinion,  at  least, 
as  to  the  President's  position  next  year, 
if  we  have  another  postal  pay  increase 
coming  before  us.  Would  anyone  care 
to  comment  on  that? 

If  there  is  to  be  a  postal  pay  increase. 
It  should  be  considered  simultaneously 
with  the  rate  increase  in  order  that  the 
pay  cost  can  be  fully  provided  for. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  an- 
other editorial  this  morning  which  said 
that  the  President  has  already  taken 
action  to  that  end  by  addressing  a  letter 
to  Dave  MacDonald  of  the  steelworkers, 
urging  labor  to  show  self-restraint.  I 
would  only  say,  I  would  hope  that  if  this 
rate  is  increased,  or  even  if  it  is  not, 
that  the  President  address  that  same  let- 
ter to  the  postal  workers  urging  them  to 
show  restraint  in  their  demands  for  a 
postal  pay  increase  next  year  so  that  this 
increased  revenue  will  not  automatically 
all  be  wiped  out  by  another  postal  pay 


increase  for  the  postal  workers,  as  was 
the  case  in  1960. 

Now  why  did  we  waive  points  of  order? 
That  is  the  good  part  about  this  bill.  I 
want  to  cite  it  to  you  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Section  11  was  an  amendment  to  the 
bill,  I  imderstand,  which  was  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
CtTNNiNCHAM],  a  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  that  committee.  This  amend- 
ment will  have  the  effect  of  prohibiting 
the  mailing  of  Communist  political  prop- 
aganda through  the  U.S.  mails.  If  that 
particular  section  was  standing  by  it- 
self, I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
have  the  unanimous  support  of  this 
House. 

Contained  in  this  bill  were  other  con- 
troversial sections  upon  which  the  House 
will  have  to  work  its  will. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  motion  for  the 
previous  question  when  it  is  in  order. 
If  it  is  voted  down  the  House  may  move 
to  consider  the  resolution  for  amend- 
ment or  not  to  consider  it  at  all  if  the 
Members  so  wish. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  asking  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  because  I  feel  he  would 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that.  In  my 
opinion,  at  least,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  other  people,  some  of  the  users  of 
second-  and  third-class  mail  have  been 
sold  a  bill  of  goods  in  this  particular 
measure.  I  made  the  prediction  when 
the  bill  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  I  would  make  the  prediction 
now,  that  it  will  not  be  too  long  before 
the  administration  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  will  be  here  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  requesting  an  in- 
crease in  third-class  and  second-class 
mail  rates — after,  of  course,  having  got- 
ten the  increase  in  fh^t-class  mail  rates. 
That  is  where  the  big  money  is  located. 
I  think  some  of  our  friends  who  use  sec- 
ond- and  third-class  mail  have  not  only 
been  sold  a  bill  of  goods,  but  are  living 
in  a  fool's  paradise. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  certainly  could  not 
disagree  with  the  gentleman,  and  I  cer- 
tainly would  defer  to  his  experience  both 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  as  a  user  of  second-  and  third- 
class  mail. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  payroll  is  now 
running  at  the  rate  of$12to$14  billion 
a  year  and  increasing  every  month,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  had  under 
consideration  earlier  today  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  in  which  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  Government  request- 
ed 8.000  new  employees;  do  you  not  think 
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you  might  Include  among  your  sugges- 
tions to  the  President  that  he  take  action, 
by  letter  or  otherwise,  to  cause  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  to  do  a  little  belt  tight- 
ening? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  but  the  records 
show  that  the  trend  is  very  definitely  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding  me  the  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  resolution  un- 
der consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
support  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion, H.R.  7927,  to  increase  postal  rates. 
However,  I  am  disappointed  in  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil 
Service  Conunittee  because  the  bill  which 
it  approved  increasing  postal  rates  does 
not  contain  proper  increases  in  all 
classes  of  mail.  The  original  proposal 
of  the  Post  Oflace  Department  rec- 
ommended increased  postal  revenues 
amounting  to  $741  million.  I  was  in 
favor  of  this  legislation.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee.  Hon.  Ton  Murray. 
and  it  provided  a  fair  increase  propor- 
tionately in  all  classes  of  mail  even 
though  it  did  not  provide  for  a  100-per- 
cent cost  coverage  in  second-  and  third- 
class  mail.  It  represented,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  bill  which  the  American  people 
would  support,  because  it  did  not  shift 
the  entire  burden  of  postal  rate  in- 
creases to  first-class  mail. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee succumbed  to  the  pressure  of 
those  who  advocated  much  less  postal 
rate  increases  for  second-  and  third- 
class  mail.  In  addition,  the  majority  of 
the  committee  members  has  approved  a 
provision  setting  aside  this  year  $330 
million,  7V2  percent  of  the  total  postal 
budget,  as  public  service  costs  for  the 
Post  Office  Department.  This  simply 
means  that  the  taxpayers  are  going  to 
be  called  upon  in  futiu-e  years  to  pay 
more  than  $330  million  annually  for  the 
so-called  public  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  I  was  disappointed 
in  the  action  of  the  committee  because 
I  believe  in  order  for  a  postal  rate  bill 
to  be  completely  fair  it  must  provide 
re|isonable  increases  in  the  postal  rates 
for  those  who  use  the  mail  in  their  busi- 
nesses. The  low  and  preferential  rates 
for  second-  and  third-class  mail  is  not 
action  in  the  public  interest  as  provided 
in  this  bill,  H.R.  7927. 

The  conmiittee  cannot  be  proud  of  its 
action. 

While  it  may  be  possible  under  the 
rationale  which  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee adopted  on  paper  to  eliminate  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  postal  deficit, 
I  believe  the  Members  should  realize  that 
it  is  merely  a  bookkeeping  "sleight  of 
hand."  In  reality  a  large  annual  postal 


deficit  of  nearly  $400  million  will  remain 
after  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
diuring  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  support  the 
legislation  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  conmaittee  because  I  believe  that 
"half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none."  But  I 
do  not  condone  the  method  by  which 
this  legislation  now  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  under  the  guise  of  a  bill  which 
will  remove  the  postal  deficit.  For,  in 
fact,  it  will  not  do  so  and  we  should  not 
attempt  to  conceal  the  facts  from  the 
American  public  who  will  pay  the  sub- 
stantial portion  of  this  revenue  increase. 

The  postal  deficit  this  year  will  be 
$875  million  and  the  additional  aimual 
revenues  derived  from  this  bill  are  esti- 
mated at  $521  million.  Even  if  this  bill 
were  effective  now  the  true  postal  deficit 
for  this  fiscal  year  would  amount  to  over 
$610  million.  As  I  stated  earlier,  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  the  true  postal  deficit 
even  after  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  almost  $400  million  annually 
or  more. 

Although  I  deplore  the  failure  of  our 
committee  to  approve  the  original  pro- 
posal introduced  by  Chairman  Murray,  I 
believe  that  we  must  reduce  the  ix>8tal 
deficit  to  the  extent  possible.  For  this 
reason,  I  will  support  this  measure  and 
even  though  it  is  completely  inadequate 
I  urge  the  Members  to  approve  the  bill. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  great  majority  of  Members 
of  the  House  feel  that  there  must  be  an 
adjustment  in  postal  rates  to  stop  the 
huge  annual  deficit  of  the  Post  OflHce 
Department. 

However.  I  think  it  also  safe  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  Members  including 
myself  feel  that  it  is  unjust  to  place  this 
burden  on  the  users  of  first-class  mail  as 
is  provided  for  by  this  bill.  Other  classes 
of  mail  should  carry  their  just  share  of 
this  burden  and  I  think  that  in  the  field 
of  the  so-called  "junk  mail"  that  this  is 
particularly  true. 

Letters  from  my  Oregon  constituents 
indicate  that  they  would  vote  to  raise  the 
"junk  mail"  rates  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing it  prohibitive. 

An  open  rule  should  have  been  granted 
on  this  bill  to  allow  for  the  consideration 
of  equitable  rate  increases  throughout 
our  postal  system. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
great  sentiment  in  my  district,  and  I 
believe  across  the  Nation,  in  support  of 
putting  the  Post  Office  Department  on  a 
self-supporting  basis.  The  service  of 
this  Department  is  valuable.  Their  effi- 
ciency has  complemented  the  progress  of 
commerce  and  communications  in  our 
country.  It  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
Nation  and  its  citizens.  It  provides  a 
valuable  service  to  all  those  who  use  it. 
This  service  is  valuable  and  I  beheve  it 
is  essential  that  the  value  be  properly 
recognized. 

I  oppose  parts  of  the  bill  which  is  to 
be  considered.  I  believe  that  there  are 
amendments  which  could  be  offered  to 
make  the  bill  more  satisfactory,  and  I 
would  like  to  extend  this  House  the  op- 
portunity of  considering  such  amend- 
ments. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  question  the 
need  for,  nor  do  I  oppose  the  philosophy 
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o~,  the  bill.  I  want  to  close  the  Post 
Office  Department  deficit.  But  I  do  not 
believe  this  bill  properly  appoi'tions  the 
increases  necessary  to  do  this.  The  bill 
secures  nearly  80  percent  of  the  total 
increased  revenue  from  first-class  mail. 
I  believe  this  class  of  mail  has  long  been 
paying  its  fair  share,  if  not  more  than 
its  share,  of  the  postal  costs. 

The  source  of  additional  revenue 
should  more  properly  be  the  second  and 
third  classes  of  mail.  The  handling  and 
services  rendered  to  mailers  using  this 
type  of  mail  are  not  proportionately  less 
than  first  class  as  the  rates  would  indi- 
cate. I  believe  the  users  of  these  serv- 
ices should  pay  their  way  and  pay  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  providing  the  postal 
services.  The  mailers  of  "junk  mail." 
periodicals,  and  flyers  in  bulk  have  been 
subsidized  by  low  postage  costs  long 
enough.  I  will  support  this  bill  if  it  is 
amended  to  include  increases  in  these 
classes  of  mail.  I  want  to  have  the  op- 
portimity  of  amending  the  bill  to  make 
these  necessary  changes.  I  opiK>se  the 
closed  rule  and  will  support  an  0F>en 
rule  which  will  make  these  changes 
possible. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  lopsided  bill  which  gives  only  a  meager 
increase  in  second-  and  third-class  post- 
al rates.  It  is  about  time  that  magazines 
and  "junk  mail"  pay  their  own  way. 
We  ought  to  have  the  backbone  to  vote 
a  bill  which  will  do  just  that. 

I  disapprove  of  the  strategy,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it,  of  bringing  in 
this  lopsided  bill  under  a  rule  which  pre- 
vents amendments.  What  is  the  legis- 
lative process  for,  anyhow?  If  we  are 
afraid  of  debating  and  amending  a  bill, 
this  is  tantamount  to  saying  there  is 
something  basically  wrong  with  the  leg- 
islative process.  We  must  have  faith  in 
the  great  branch  of  Government  which 
article  I  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  created. 
If  Congress  does  not  have  faith  in  its 
own  processes,  we  might  as  well  disband 
and  go  home.  Did  I  hear  someone  say 
"Good  idea"?  Well,  I  feel  we  can  do 
better  than  this  closed  rule  provides, 
and  I  feel  we  must  do  better  than  the 
bill  provides. 

If  we  allow  this  rule  to  go  through  and 
then  face  the  prospect  of  a  bad  bill  or 
none  at  all,  we  are  not  keeping  faith 
with  the  American  people.  There  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  we  have  to  raise 
first-class  postal  rates  to  5  cents  and 
make  the  poor  people  carry  all  of  the 
burden  of  the  postal  deficit.  Why  not 
raise  second-  and  third-class  postal 
rates  and  make  them  pay  for  them- 
selves? This  would  cause  some  big  mail- 
ers to  think  twice  before  they  dumped 
some  more  unwanted  "junk  mail"  into 
the  mailboxes  of  the  American  E>eople. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  those  who  voted 
for  a  postal  pay  raise  should  now  vote 
for  a  rise  in  postal  rates.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  this  reasonmg,  and  as  one 
who  voted  to  give  a  well-deserved  pay 
increase  to  postal  employees,  I  want  to 
make  my  position  crystal  clear:  I  am  for 
a  postal  rate  rise  on  second-  and  third- 
class  rates  first  of  all.  I  think  these 
rates  should  be  raised  high  enough  so 
they  will  not  run  a  deficit. 
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I  intend  to  vote  against  the  previous 
question,  because  I  want  to  see  an  open 
rule  which  allows  amendments  to  this 
bill.  Then  I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be 
amended  to  provide  higher  second-  and 
third-class  rates. 

Members  have  stated  that  this  bill  is 
the  best  bill  which  can  be  obtained  and 
therefore  we  must  support  it.  I  disagree 
with  that  reasoning.  I  want  to  see  the 
postal  deficit  reduced.  And  there  is  a 
clear-cut  way  to  do  it  by  raising  the 
rates  on  junk  mail  and  magazines,  in- 
stead of  by  the  milk-and-water  proposal 
now  contained  in  the  bill  which  we  are 
being  gagged  in  an  attempt  to  jam  it 
through  this  House. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette: 
ToKTN  Hikes  in  Postage  Rates  for  Junk 
Mail  and  Magazines  Is  Okoss  Favoritism 
The  special  Interest  In  Congress  has  as- 
serted Itself  sufficiently  to  make  It  probable 
that  the  general  public  will  pay  at  least  1 
penny  more  next  year  to  send  a  first-class 
or  air-mall  letter. 

At  the  same  time  second-class  and  Junk- 
mail  users,  who,  wnlike  the  public,  are  or- 
ganized to  obtain  preferential  treatment 
from  Congressmen,  will  be  nudged  with  to- 
ken raises.  The  Government  is  already  sub- 
sidizing magazine  and  newspaper  publishers 
far  more  than  is  Justified  while  the  privileges 
Junk  mailers  enjoy  are  scandalous. 

No  one  can  argue  with  the  thesis  that  the 
Post  Office  E>epartment  deficit,  currently 
amounting  to  about  (1  billion  annually, 
should  be  reduced,  but  if  there  are  any  legiti- 
mate arguments  why  in  the  process  wealthy 
industrialists  should  pay  less  than  their  fair 
share,  they  have  yat  to  be  announced. 

Indeed,  except  for  the  outrageously  high 
costs  of  delivery  of  second-class  and  Junk 
mall,  the  post  office  debt  would  be  consid- 
erably less.  The  tentative  rate  increases 
merely  compound  an  inequity  and  discrim- 
inate further  against  the  two  classes  of 
mail  users  who  in  relation  to  other  users 
already  pay  more  than  their  pro  rata  cost. 
It  makes  no  sense  whatsoever  for  maga- 
zine magnates  of  the  ilk  of  Henry  Luce  to 
be  permitted  to  fatten  their  own  pocketbooks 
at  the  expense  of  the  ordinary  taxpayer.  To 
deliver  only  the  producU  of  the  Luce  octopus 
costs  the  Government  millions  yearly  over 
what  Luce  pays  for  service. 

Here  Is  gross  governmental  favoritism, 
and  the  people  should  not  stand  for  It. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  RhodebI. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  8  years  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
no  one  is  better  informed  on  Post  Office 
matters  than  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  believe  that  our  views  on  postal 
rates  differ  very  little.  He  will  agree 
with  me,  I  believe,  that  the  giant  sub- 
sidies which  are  made  possible  through 
low  second-class  postage  rates  are 
unjustifiable. 

The  bill  before  us  does  very  little  about 
this  problem.  I  am  opposed  to  this  rate 
increase  bill  in  its  present  form,  because 
it  will  put  an  additional  unfair  burden 
on  the  users  of  first-class  mail,  who  al- 
ready pay  more  than  their  proportionate 
share  of  postal  costs.  I  am  opposed  to 
raising  flrst-class  rates  without  substan- 


tially increasing  second  class.    To  raise 
letter  postage  to  5  cents  would  help  pro- 
tect and  make  more  secure  the  big  postal 
subsidies  to  giant  publishers  of  maga- 
zines like  Time,  Life,  and  Reader's  Digest. 
This  year,  according  to  1960  ascertain- 
ment figures  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  for  these 
second-class  postal  subsidies  will  total 
$340  milUon.    Over  a  million  dollars  a 
month  in  subsidies  goes  to  the  Luce  pub- 
lications, which  include  Time,  Life,  and 
Fortune.    I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  and 
that  this  Federal  aid  to  the  Luce  monop- 
oly is  much  larger  than  estimated  by 
postal  authorities.     It  is  interesting  to 
note,  that  while  these  giant  publishers, 
are  the  biggest  individual  beneficiaries  of 
Federal    subsidies,    they   are    the    most 
vocal  and  aggressive  opponents  of  other 
Federal  aid  programs,  particularly  pro- 
grams which  help  the  average  citizen. 
While  the  Luce  publications  and  others 
like  Readers  Digest  use  their  mighty 
propaganda  weapons  to  oppose  Federal 
spending  for  schools,  public  welfare,  and 
other  liberal  and  progressive  legislation, 
they  are  silent  about  Federal  aid  and  big 
subsidies  which  they  themselves  receive. 
In  the  85th  Congress,  when  a  postal 
rate  increase  was  voted,  the  House  of 
Representatives     approved     a     subsidy 
limitation   amendment  which   I  intro- 
duced.   My  proposal  limited  armual  sub- 
sidies to  any  one  publication  to  $100,000. 
Despite   the   pressure   of   the   powerful 
magazine   lobby,   and  the  infiuence  in 
Congress  of  big  publishers,  my  amend- 
ment, after  a  revision  upward  of  the  sub- 
sidy limitation,  received  strong  support 
in  the  other  body,  although  the  pub- 
lishers were  successful  in  having  it  de- 
feated by  a  Senate  vote  of  57  to  33. 

I  again  introduced  a  subsidy  limitation 
bill  in  this  87th  Congress  which  would 
reduce  these  annual  subsidies  gradually 
from  a  $5  million  limitation  the  first 
year,  to  $100,000  over  a  5-year  period 
for  any  one  publication.  Because  of  the 
closed  rule  on  the  postal  bill,  no  amend- 
ments can  be  introduced  today.  That  is 
another  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to 
this  bill. 

I  realize  that  many  good  arguments 
can  be  made  for  5 -cent  letter  mail.  It 
is  a  big  bargain  to  the  people  even 
though  it  would  result  in  a  good  profit 
in  first-class  mail  service.  To  be  able 
to  send  a  letter  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  for  5  cents  and  make  a  profit  on 
it  is  a  real  tribute  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. But  I  do  not  think  we  should 
raise  first-class  rates  to  protect  big  sec- 
ond-class publishers.  My  constituents 
object  to  this  form  of  taxation  to  sub- 
sidize these  big  handouts.  The  U.S.  Post 
Office  is  the  largest  individual  business  in 
the  world  and,  despite  all  criticism,  it 
gives  excellent  service  at  a  very  low  cost. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  p>ostal  deficit 
is  not  inefficiency,  as  critics  often  say, 
but  because  of  the  many  subsidies  which 
Congress  gives  to  private  businesses 
which  use  the  postal  service,  or  which 
carry  the  mail.  If  there  is  anything 
very  bad  with  this  great  public  enter- 
prise, it  is  the  charge  against  it  for 
subsidies  which  benefit  private  enter- 
prises. 


There  is  no  desire  on  my  part,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  harm  the  publishing  indus- 
try. Certainly  it  has  contributed  much 
to  the  progress  of  our  country  and  to 
the  enlighterunent  of  our  people.  But 
it  seems  quite  proper  to  me  that  Con- 
gress should  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
evil  practices  of  the  large  publishers. 
Improved  standards  should  be  adopted 
in  determining  the  eligibility  for  second- 
class  privileges.  The  offering  of  cut-rate 
subscriptions  by  some  of  the  large  maga- 
zines means  that  American  taxpayers 
finally  pay  for  these  promotional 
schemes. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
head  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
has  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
consider  whether  magazines  who  resort 
to  such  practices  should  be  entitled  to 
second-class  postage  rates. 

We  should  consider  whether  the  pub- 
lishers who  receive  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  postal  subsidies  should  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  information  to  the  Post 
Office  E>epartment  about  salaries  and 
pensions  which  top  executives  of  the  in- 
dustry take  for  themselves  since  the 
American  taxpayer  makes  a  substantial 
contribution  through  Federal  aid  sub- 
sidies. 

Federal  subsidies  are  as  old  as  our 
Government  itself.  They  can  serve  a 
good  purpose,  in  keeping  a  proper  bal- 
ance in  our  economy  and  in  promoting 
services  and  programs  which  are  in  the 
public  interest.  As  a  matter  of  principle 
I  am  not  opposed  to  postal  subsidies, 
even  to  the  larger  magazines.  But  I  do 
believe  that  Congress  should  take  steps 
to  correct  the  many  evils  which  have  de- 
veloped with  the  growth  of  giant  news 
monopolies,  which  are,  so  often  in  con- 
flict with  the  public  interest.  American 
taxpayers  should  not  be  forced  to  sub- 
sidize intellectual  dishonesty,  deception, 
and  the  corruption  which  pollutes  the 
important  bloodstream  of  news  and  In- 
formation in  this  country  today. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  in  good  conscience 
support  a  bill  like  this,  which  places  such 
a  big  increase  on  first-class  mail  users, 
and  even  on  small  publishers,  whose 
rates  in  some  cases  will  be  doubled,  while 
at  the  same  time  calling  for  only  a  token 
increase  to  those  whose  subsidies  cannot 
be  justified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
closed  rule  and  to  the  bill.  It  should 
be  voted  down  so  the  committee  can 
bring  back  a  proposal  for  postal  rate  in- 
creases which  we  can  conscientiously 
support. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding.  The  gentleman's  last 
sentence  answered  the  question  I  had  in 
mind.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  would  not  support  a  motion 
to  vote  down  the  previous  question  so  the 
bill  can  be  amended  to  conform  with 
the  suggestion  he  has  Just  made  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vanla  has  expired. 
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Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemui  yield  for  the  purpose  oi  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  make  this  an  open 
rule? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  do  not  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  we  are  voting  on  ordering  the  pre- 
vious question,  c  "no"  vote  in  effect 
opens  up  the  rule? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  or- 
dering the  previous  question  is  voted 
down,  then  the  resolution  is  open  for 
amendment  or  further  debate. 

The  question  is  on  ordering  the  pre- 
vious question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  142.  nays  222.  answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  71,  as  follows: 


[BoU  No.  aofl 

1 

TKAS— 14a 

Abbltt 

Gilbert 

Murphy 

Addabbo 

Oranahan 

Murray 

Gray 

Natcher 

Albert 

onmn 

Nix 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Norrell 

AAhley 

KatTtB 

O  Brten.  HI. 

Bailey 

Harrison.  Va. 

O'Brien,  N.T. 

B«ny 

Healey 

CHara,  ni. 

'Bwm.Tean- 

Hempbin 

O-Hara,  Mich. 

Beclcwortli 

Henderson 

ONelll 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Herlong 

Osmers 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Holland 

Perkins 

Boland 

Holtsman 

PUcher 

BoUlnc 

Hnddlecton 

Price 

Bonner 

HuU 

Puclnskl 

Boykln 

ncard,  Tex. 

Rains 

Brademas 

Inouye 

Randall 

Brewster 

Rodlno 

Burke,  Ky. 

Rooney 

Burke,  Mass. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Roosevelt 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rostenkowskl 

Chelf 

Karsten 

Rutherford 

Cook 

Kee 

St.  Germain 

Corbett 

Kllday 

Santangelo 

Daddarlo 

Kllgore 

Scherer 

Daniels 

Kln«.  CalU. 

Schwengel 

Davis. 

Kluczynskl 

Scott 

James  C. 

Kornegay 

Sheppard 

DaTls.  Tenn. 

Kunkel 

Shipley 

Davaon 

LAn^ord 

Slak 

Delaney 

Leslnskl 

Smith.  Miss. 

Denton 

LlbonaU 

Spence 

Dlggs 

Loeer 

Staggers 

Donohue 

Stratton 

Elliott 

Macdonald 

Stubbtefleld 

FaUon 

Machrowlca 

Teague,  Tex. 

Farbsteln 

Madden 

Thomas 

PasceU 

Mahon 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Marshall 

Thornberry 

Flood 

Miller. 

ToU 

Fogarty 

George  P. 

Trimble 

Forrester 

MUls 

Tuck 

Fountain 

Monagan 

Udall.  Morris  K. 

Frtedel 

Montoya 

Vanlk 

Oallagher 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wallhauser 

Oarmatz 

Morgan 

Watts 

OavlB 

Morris 

Tates 

Olalmo 

Moss 
NAYS— 222 

Zablocki 

Abernethy 

Beermann 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Adair 

Belcher 

CahlU 

Alford 

BeU 

Cannon 

Andersen, 

B«rry 

Casey 

Minn. 

Betu 

X^derberg 

Andrews 

BUtcB 

Chamberlain 

Asb  brook 

Bolton 

Chenoweth 

A.shmore 

Bow 

Chlperfleld 

Auchlncloas 

Bray 

ChiiTCh 

Avery 

Bromwell 

Clancy 

Baldwin 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Clark 

Baring 

Broomfleld 

Ooad 

Baas,  N.H. 

Brown 

Cohelan 

Bates 

BroyhUl 

Collier 

Battln 

Bruce 

Colmer 

Becker 

Burleson 

Conte 

Oonman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtts.Maas. 

CurUs.Mo. 

Davis,  John  W. 

Dent 

Derounlan 

Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Dooley 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Edmondfion 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns 

Felghan 

Penton 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Frellnghuysen 

Pulton 

G^arland 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Grant 

Green,  Greg. 

Ortaths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harrey,  Mich. 

Wertilsf 

Hiwitand 

Hoffman,  m. 

Hoffman,  liUch 

Hollfleld 

Horan 


Hoenker 
Ichord.  Mo. 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johnson,  Md. 

Jonas 

Judd 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

KeUy 

King,  NY. 

King,  Utah 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Kowalskl 

Kyi 

Laird 

Lane 

Langen 

Latte 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCulloch 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

McSween 

McVey 

Mack 

Mallllard 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

Mlnshall 

MoeUer 

Moore 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moulder 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
Nygaard 
CKonsItl 
Olsen 
Ostertag 
Passntan 
Patman 
Pelly 
Peterson 
Phil  bin 


Plk0 

PUUon 

Poage 

Qule 

Ray 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ari2. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

RUey 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rirers.  B.C. 

Roblson 

Rocers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

RoudebTish 

Roush 

Ryan 

Baylor 

Schenck 

SchneebeU 

Bchveiker 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

SheUey 

Short 

Shrtver 

Sibal 

Slkes 

Smith,  CaUf . 

Smith,  Iowa   . 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

ToUefson 

Tupper 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Walter 

Wels 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White  ner 

Whltten 

Wlckerstiam 

Wldnall 

Williams 

W  instead 


ANSWEEIKD  "PRESENT"— 3 
AsplnaU  Martin,  Mass. 
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Alger 

Hubert 

Reece 

Anderson,  ni. 

Hoeven 

Reuas 

Anfuao 

Joelson 

RoberU 

Arends 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Ayres 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rouaselot 

Baker 

Keams 

St.  George 

Barrett 

Keogh 

Saund 

Blatnlk 

KUburn 

Schadeberg 

Boggs 

Klrwan 

Slier 

Breeding 

Landrum 

Slack 

Brooks,  La. 

Lennon 

Steed 

Buckley 

McDonough 

Thompson,  La 

Carey 

MacGregor 

Vinson 

CeUer 

Magnuson 

Weaver 

Cooley 

Mason 

Westland 

Dague 

Miller,  NY. 

WUlls 

Pino 

MiUlken 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Ford 

Morrison 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Frazler 

Multer 

Wright 

Glenn 

Pfost 

Young 

Green,  Pa. 

Plrnle 

Younger 

Hall 

Poff 

Zelenko 

Hal  pern 

Powell 

Hays 

Rabaut 

So  the  motion  to  order  the  previous 
question  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Aspinall  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for,  with  Mr.  Morrison  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Reuss  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Joelson  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr.  Frazler  against. 


Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with  Mx. 
Miller  of  New  York  acalnst. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Arends  against. 

Mr.  Rabaut  for,  with  Mr.  Wright  against. 

Mr.  Saund  for,  with  Mr.  Ford  against. 

Mr.  Multer  for,  with  Mrs.  St.  George 
against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  McDonough 
against. 

Mr.  Carey  for.  with  Mr.  Weaver  against. 

Mr.  Anfuso  for,  with  Mr.  Plrnle  against. 

Mr.  Zelenko  for,  with  Mr.  Flno  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mrs.  Pfost  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Wilson  of 
California. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  KUburn. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Schade- 
berg. 

Mr.  Breeding  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Tounger. 

Mr.  Landnun  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Ayras. 

Mr.  WUIU  with  Mrs.  Reece. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Magnuson  with  Mr.  Rouaselot. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Glenn  and  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hav« 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keogh].  If  he  were 
present  he  would  vote  "aye."  I  voted 
"no."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Buck- 
ley]. If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote 
"aye."  I  voted  "no."  I  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  KbiA±i  changed  hi^vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay."  ^ 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Colic  xa,    of 

Mississippi:  After  the  word  "Reaolved"  in 
line  1,  strike  out  all  of  the  remaining  lan- 
guage and  insert  the  following:  "That  upon 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it  shaU  be 
In  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  It- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  7927)  to  adjust  postal 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all. points 
of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  ot  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  with- 
out the  Intervention  of  any  point  of  order 
the  amendments  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  now 
printed  in  the  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of 
such  consideration,  the  Oommittee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House,  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion, 
except  one  motion  to  recommit." 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment,  the  House  having  voted 
down  the  previous  question,  simply  sub- 
stitutes an  open  rule  for  the  closed  rule 
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that  you  voted  the  previous  question 
down  on.  In  every  other  Instance  in  its 
provisions  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
rule  that  was  offered. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Is  it  not  true, 
however,  that  under  the  proposed  mo- 
tion points  of  order  would  not  be  al- 
lowed, and  therefore,  if  anyone  had  a 
legitimate  point  of  order  against  one  of 
the  committee  amendments,  it  would 
not  be  allowed,  and  therefore  in  that 
respect  it  is  not  an  open  rule? 

Mr.  COLMEIR.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  excepting  that  it  does  waive 
points  of  order,  which  is  nothing  unusu- 
al. Most  of  the  rules  that  we  present 
here  do  waive  points  of  order,  so  there  is 
nothing  unusual  about  that.  And,  I 
might  add,  since  the  gentleman  has  re- 
minded me  of  it,  the  primary  purpose 
here  of  waiving  points  of  order  is  be- 
cause of  the  provision  in  the  bill  which 
would  ban  Communist  literature  under 
certain  circumstances. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Was  not  the  real  pur- 
pose to  make  it  possible  to  consider  this 
so-called  Communist  pohtical  propa- 
ganda amendment  which  is  so  obviously 
imconstitutlonal  ? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Well,  of  course,  the 
gentleman  is  a  much  abler  lawyer  than 
I  am.  and  even  if  time  and  the  occasion 
were  appropriate,  I  would  not  imder- 
take  to  debate  that  question  with  him. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  now  constituted,  would  do  about  this. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Having  been 
responsible  for  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  keep  Communist  poUtical 
propaganda  from  coming  in  here  and 
being  delivered  free  by  our  postal  sys- 
tem, I  think  I  know  quite  a  bit  about 
the  legality  of  it.  And,  I  might  say,  not 
relying  on  my  own  judgment  but  having 
the  help  of  private  constitutional  law- 
yers, I  know  without  any  question  of  a 
doubt  that  this  is  a  germane  and  a 
constitutional  proposal. 

It  is  unlikely  that  we  would  pass  any- 
thing that  would  be  unconstitutional. 
Frequently  we  hear  threats  of  Presi- 
dential vetoes,  yet  we  ignore  them  and 
work  our  own  will.  The  same  thing  ap- 
plies on  the  question  of  constitutionality: 
We  will  do  what  we  believe  to  be  right 
and  let  others  decide  whether  we  were 
wrong. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
repeat,  that  matter  can  be  debated.  I 
merely  wanted  to  clarify  the  atmosphere 
as  to  the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 
If  this  amendment  is  adopted  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Murray] 
will  be  In  position  to  move  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  consider  this  bill  just 
as  he  could  have  done  under  the  original 
rule  except  a  different  procedure  will  be 
in  order. 


Before  I  yield  the  floor  I  want  to  say 
this  additional  thing,  repeat  what  I  said 
in  the  initial  debate,  that  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  this  or 
similar  legislation.  I  want  to  see  these 
postal  rates  increased  and  this  deficit 
cut  down  and  something  approaching  a 
pay-as-you-go  proposition  developed. 
In  other  words,  this  particular  bill  would 
cut  down  about  $550  million  of  the  $800- 
some-odd  million  deficit.  That  is  the 
only  thing  I  am  interested  in. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  briefly  to  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  is  not 
proposing  the  same  procedure  here  that 
we  used  in  1955  when  we  defeated  the 
previous  question  on  the  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  an  open  rule  was 
ordered  there.  You  are  not  offering  an 
open  rule;  it  is  a  modified  rule,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  COLMER.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  so  designate  it,  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  some  clarification  of  what  this  bill 
does  In  relation  to  the  sending  of  Com- 
munist literature  in  the  mail.  Actually 
this  bill  does  not  in  itself  ban  or  prohibit 
the  sending  of  Communist  literature  in 
the  mail.  It  refers  the  question  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  COLMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  I  would  like  to  get  on  with 
this  and  have  a  vote  on  the  amendment, 
and  whether  we  are  going  to  consider  the 
bill.  These  other  questions  can  be  de- 
bated later.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
defer  to  me  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  amendment. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution  as  amended. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcall  No.  207  I  am  recorded  as  being 
absent.  I  was  absent,  but  keeping  an 
important  appointment  at  the  White 
House  in  the  public  interest.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1962 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.R.  8302  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  the  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  insist  upon  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  2,  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Sheppard,  Sikes,  Cannon,  Jonas, 
and  Taber. 


STATUS  OF  APPROPRIATION  BILLS 
AND  IDENTIFIED  LEGISLATIVE 
BELLS  CARRYING  BACK-DOOR 
PROVISIONS,  87TH  CONGRESS,  1ST 
SESSION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try, I  include  up-to-date  tabulations  of 
the  regular  appropriation  bills  and  iden- 
tified legislative  bills  carrying  back-door 
provisions  of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
conference  report  is  filed  on  the  District 
bill,  and  conference  will  be  had  Monday 
on  the  foreign  assistance  bill. 

Only  two  bills  then  remain — the  public 
works  bill  and  the  last  supplemental, 
both  pending  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  is  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  evils  of  the  irrespon- 
sible practice  of  back-door  appropria- 
tions. And  the  House  is  beginning  to 
insist  that  the  special  pleaders  stop  raid- 
ing the  Treasury.  In  the  last  supple- 
mental, passed  today,  we  undertook  to 
rever^  some  of  the  more  recent  back- 
door intrusions.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal calls  it  "sloppy  money."  I  include 
the  editorial  from  its  Thursday  issue: 
Rebuff  to  Sloppy  Monet 
The  big  congressional  row  over  back-door 
spending  for  foreign  aid  appears  to  be  hav- 
ing some  useful  aftereffects. 

It  wUl  be  recalled  that  Congress  refused 
to  submit  to  the  massive  administration 
pressure  to  permit  the  foreign-aid  dis- 
pensers to  draw  a  multibllUon -dollar  chunk 
of  their  funds  directly  from  the  Treasury 
over  a  5-year  period,  without  benefit  of 
annual  congesslonal  appropriations. 

This  served  to  dramatize  the  issue  of 
congressional  control  of  the  purse,  and  ap- 
parently has  stiffened  the  lawmakers'  re- 
sistance to  other  administration  efforts  to 
diminish  their  responsibilities  in  this  regard. 
For  now,  in  approving  a  more  than  $631  mil- 
lion bill  providing  supplemental  funds  for 
a  flock  of  Federal  agencies,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  In  a  number  of 
cases  specified  that  the  money  had  to  be 
allocated  by  the  regular  appropriations  proc- 
ess rather  than  the  back-door  route. 

Why  these  agencies  should  already  need 
$631  million  in  extra  funds  is  a  question 
that  might  well  pxizzle  the  frazzled  taxpayer, 
but  It  Is  not  the  question  that  concerns  us 
here.  The  heartening  thing  about  the  com- 
mittee action  is  that  it  does  reaffirm  con- 
gressional insistence  both  on  its  own 
responsibilities  and  on  sound  financing 
methods. 

The  upshot  may  well  be  more  fighting,  as 
the  administration  seeks  to  get  these  funds 
back  into  the  back  door.  That's  aU  right 
too.  The  more  the  Issue  is  aired,  the  worse 
will  seem  the  administration's  case  for  sloppy 
money.  And  the  less  praiseworthy  its  de- 
termination to  thumb  its  nose  at  Congress. 
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Total,    1962    appro- 
priations  

80,079.828,807 

77. 806, 0».  688 

-^  183. 607. 619 

K.«B8,783,08S 

80,233.320,415 

-a619S3,<P« 

+«,57».$51,030 

75,103.846,315 

-400.945.770 

Total,  an  appropria- 
tlons 

Total  loan  autbori- 
zattons 

82,003,136,076 
(686,600.000) 

79,346,740,807 
(658,900.000) 

-2, 656, 894. 367 
(+22.300,000) 

8^  463, 030, 212 
(636,600.000) 

85,518,468.386 
(754,500.000) 

-M3,55«,827 
(+117,900,000) 

+  10,407.464,881 
{+9\600.000) 

77,446,1 15,  M3 
(754,500,000) 

I  -4,022,913,260 
(+n7,900,00(« 

Note.— Indefinite  appropriations  are  Included  In  this  table. 

>  Major  reductions  Include  2  Items  submitted  directly  to  Senate  (S.  Doc  19): 
(1)  t3,98i,6J6.000  to  restore  funds  o(  ComuKxlity  Credit  Corporation.  Fntire  estl- 
■lalB  dtenowied  in  conferrnce;  $1.9.'il. 915.000  resubmitted  (or  1962  in  budeet  •stimates 
lor  Agriculture  (U.  Doc  155}:  C2)  $4i«,()00,000  for  "  Taj ment  lo  tlie  Fe<ienU  t-xiMMled 


compensation  account."    Re<luctlon  made  by  Senate.    Uosabmitted  to  Senate  lor 
1962  in  Labor-llEW  Mil  (3.  Doc.  30). 

>  Includes  borrowtne  authority  ••  fellows:  Bwlfet  estimate,  tl5.00Q.B00;  Hou.^ 
rt'|>orte<l  and  passed,  SIO.000.000:  BoASte  rf|iort(>d  and  passed,  $10,000,000. 

>  T>n<ling  final  disposition,  with  $3,^12,000  not  settled  (and  not  Included  in  tliis 
figure). 


New  aulhorily  to  obIig<U<  the  Government  carried  in  identified  leffiidatiif  bilh,  87t\Cong.,  Utsess.  {public  debt  borroxting,  contract  authority, 

use  of  receipts,  and  authority  to  use  existing  authority) 

(Please  note  that  for  some  bills  no  amounts  are  shown;  thus  the  grand  totals  understate  the  situation] 


Bill  and  subject 


1.  Veterans'  dinrt  loans,   muKfyear   (H.R.   5723; 

Public  Law  87-84)  (public  dn'ht) 

3.  Area  rede T«k>piDeBt.  muitiyear  (S.  1;  Public  Law 

87-27)  (public  debt) 

3.  Agricuttural  commodities,  sales  for  forelrn  cur- 

renclee.  for  calendar  year  I9f.l  (8.  1027;  Public 
Law  87-28)  (eontrart  authority  Inrolving  sub- 
seoaent  reimburse  in  wit  of  CCC) 

4.  Special  rnillc  program  for  fls<:-al  year  1962  (S.  146; 

PulHic  I>aw  S7  67)  (rontrflct  authority  InTolving 
Bubeenuent  reimbursement  of  CCC) 

5.  Special  teed  grain  program  for  1961  (H.R.  4510; 

PuUic  Law  87  5)  (contract  authority  Involvlnc 
subsei^ucnt  reimbursement  of  CCC) 


6.  Hoostng  Act  of  1961.  muttiyear  (S.  1922;  Public 
Law  87-70)  (public  debt  and  ooulract  au- 
thority): 

rVMA,  special  assistance  (public  debt).. 

ColHre  hwisine  loans  (public  debt) 

Public  facility  loans  (public  detH) 

(1)  Mass  trausportatlon  loans  (pubUc 

debt) 

Frban  rerjewsl  pnwits  (contract  authority). 
Public  housing  (contract  authority): 

(1)  Annual  contributions 

(2)  Demonstration  grants 

Open  space  land  gran  ts  (contract  authority) 
MsBS  transi¥)rtation  demonstration  frants 
(onsitrBCt    authority) 

(h)  Farm  housing  loans  (public  debt) 


(a) 


W 
(e) 


S 


Executive  requests 


Fnllbo^ 


(') 
»  ($300, 000.  OOO) 

<  2, 000, 000, 000 
•  105, 000, 000 
<•) 


Basis  com- 
l<arable  to 

enacted 


750. 000. 000 

1, 350.  OOO.  o(X) 

50,000,000 


Total,  housing  biD. 

Loans 

Onnts 


•2.500,080,000 


(') 
'■  ($300,000,000) 

2,00a000.000 
>  105, 000. 000 
(•) 


Senate 


House 


$1,050,000,000 
>  300. 000, 000 

2,000,000,000 
105,000,000 


730.000.000 

1,000.000,000 

50,000,000 


•2.500,000,000 


•3.146,000.000    l•S.14^000,000 

u  (10.OUI.000)      "  (10,000,000) 

»  (100. 000, 000^    "  (100, 000, 000) 


«  (10.000,000) 
"  207, 000, 000 


8,oos,ooaooo 

(4357.0(10.000) 
(5,646,000.000) 


$1,090,000,000 
'  (300. 000. 000) 

2, 000, 000,  MO 
105,000,000 
(») 


Enacted 


7.V),  000. 000 

1, 350. 000, 000 

80,000.000 

MO.  000. 000 
•2,500,000,000 

••3,146,000,000 

"  (19,0001000) 


>>  (10,000,000) 
"207.000,000 


7. 661. 000, 000 

(2,007,000,000) 
(5,  646. 008.000) 


"  (50,000,00$) 
"207.000,000 


u  8, 108, 008, 000 
4  457,000.000) 
''i.  646, 600. 000) 


8 


1.  550. 000, 000 

1,  300.  000,  000 

600.000.800 


•2,000,000,000 
MS,  146, 600, 000 

••aw,'oo6,"«6) 


$i.oaQ.ioaooo 

•  300, 000, 000 

2,000,000,000 
105, 000, 000 


Enaeted  compared  wltb  exccnUve 


Full  ba.«ls 


C«Biparabl« 
basis 


+$1,050, 00$.  000 
+  300,000,000 


M  407. 000. 000 


8,883,000,900 
(3,667,000.000) 
(5.146. 000, 000) 


'1.55a  000, 000 

•  1, 200. 008, 000 

490, 000, 000 

50.000.000 
•2,000,000.000 

'•3,146,000,000 

115,000.000 

B  56,000, 000 

■>  (36.000,000) 
••407,000,000 


8,856,000,000 

(3,657,000.000) 
(5,201,000.080) 


+800,000,000 
-  i.-iO,  000, 000 
+400,000,000 

+  .50.000,000 
-200,000,000 


+5.000.000 

+50,  on,  00* 

(+15,  oca  000) 

+200,000,000 


+$i.aiA,  000^000 

+306,000,000 


+860,000,000 

+300.000.000 
+400,000,000 

+50.ooaooo 
-soo,ooaooo 


+86S,00a000 

(+1,300.000,000) 

(-446,000,000) 


+\  000, 000 
+90,000,000 

(+16,000,000 
-f3BO,000,000) 


+1.306,000,000 

(+1,680,000.000) 
(-445,000.000) 


See  footMtes  at  end  of  UUe. 
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New  authority  to  obligate  Iht  Government  carried  in  identified  legislative  bills,  87lh  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (public  debt  borrowing,  contract  authority, 

use  of  receipts,  and  authority  to  use  existing  authority) — Continued 

[Please  note  that  (or  some  bills  no  amounts  are  shown;  thus  the  grand  totals  understate  the  situation] 


I  Bl  and  subject 


ExecutiTe  requests 


7.  Cape  Co<i  National  Sea-shore  Park  (S.  867;  H.R. 

6786;  i'ublic  Im*  87-136)  (oontract  auUiority)  . . 

8.  Federal  al<l  to  airporUs,  5  years  (U.R.  6580; S.  1703; 

H.R.  8102)  (contract  authority) 


Mutual  security  loans,  5  years  (11. R.  8400;  S.  1983; 
Public  Law  87-195)  (public  debt  borrowing, 
use  of  certain  n«i)iiyments,  and  contract  author- 
ity): 

(a)  Public  debt  borrowing  for  development 

loans..,.. --- 

(b)  Use  of  iKtripts  from  old  loans  for  devel- 

opmenll  loans 

(c)  Drawdo^wi  on  Defense  stocks  and  serv- 

ices for  military  assistance  purixwcs 
(Defonw  ciin  incur  obligations  in  an- 
ticipation of  rcimlHirsement  (sec.  510)) 

(d)  Vse   of  foreign   currencies    (House,   sec. 

611;  Senate,  sec.  612) 


Total,  mutual  security 

M.  Hichway  Act  of  1961   (il.R.  6713;  Public  Law 

87-61)   (diversion  of  general  fund  revenues  to 
"trust"  fund;  contnu-t  nuthority): 
(a)  Diversioti  of  H  of  10  porcent  tax  on  trucks, 
buses,  und  trailers  " - 


11.  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  fTI.R.  6400;  H.R.  8230; 
8.  1983:  Public  Law  87-1*): 

(a)  19>'>2  wheat  program  (use  at  CCC  funds 

involving  subsequent  reimbursement 
of  CCC) --- 

(b)  1962  feed  grain  program  (contract  author- 

ity and  use  of  CCC  funds  involving 
subsequent  raJmiMD-sement  of  CCC) 

(c)  Acriculttnl   corn iiKidi ties,   sales  for  for- 

eign cuiTfncies  (contract  authority  in- 
volving subsequent  reimbursement  of 
CCC) - 

(d)  Famine  ncUef  (contract  authority  involr- 

fatg  subsequent  retmlHiTsenieBt  of  CCC). 

Total,  .Vgricnltural  Act 

Oralid  total  (as  to  amounts  listed) 


Full  basis 


>•  ($16,000,000) 
37S,  000. 000 


7,300,000,000 
»  1,487, 000, 000 

400,000,000 
C) 


Basis  com- 
parable to 
enacted 


•«  ($16,000,000) 
225.000,000 


7,300,000.000 
»  1.487,000,000 

400,000,000 
(*>) 


9,187.000.000 


"7,500,000,000 
M  1,500.000,000 


9,000.000.000 


28.670.000.000 


9,187,000,000 


Senate 


$16,000,000 
878,000,000 


7.987,000,000 


200,000,000 
(") 


8,187,000.000 


1,660,000.000 


"4,500,000,000 
"900.000,000 


5. 400. 000. 000 


24.570,000.000 


(•) 

"4,500,000,000 
"900,000,000 


House 


'•  ($16,000,000) 
M  (37.^  000, 000) 


('•) 


400.000,000 
(V) 


400,000,000 


1,803,000,000 


5,400.000,000 


27.196.000,000 


(•) 
(•) 

"4,500,000,000 
"900.000,000 


Enacted 


u  ($16,000,000) 
"(325,000.000) 


••(7,300,000,000) 


300,000,000 
(■) 


300,000,000 


1,660,000,000 


5,400.000.000 


19,561,000,000 


"4,500,000,000 
"900,000,000 


Enacted  compared  with  executtve 
requests- 


Full  basis 


-$375,000,000 


-7, 300, 000, 000 
-1,487,000,000 

-100,000,000 


-8,887,000,000 


+  1,660,000,000 


5,400,000,000 


19,673,000,000 


Comparable 
basis 


-$225,000,000 


-7,300,000,000 
-1,487,600,000 

-100,000,000 


-8,887,000,000 


+1,660,000,000 


-3,000,000,000 
-600,000.000 


-3.600,000.000 


-8,997,000,000 


-4,897,800.000 


'  Department  endorsed  need  fcr  some  legL«latlon,  but  no  specific  request  was  sub- 
mitted by  ttie  sdnililitilrHtion.     Bill  extends  over  6  years. 

'Recommended  l»:ual-tyiie  authorir:itlon  of  appropriation  to  3  revolving  funds 
plus  use  of  receipt-"  derive<l  from  operatioivs.     IlouJe  cnncurre<l. 

»  For  3  revolving  funds  phis  use  of  recelpt«  derived  from  operations. 

«  For  calendar  yew  IWil  only  (lo  a  total  of  I3,.'.0«l.«)0,000). 

t  OriKlnally  subiudtU'd  at  iwriofiiiegcnural  (arm  bill,  to !«  financed  in  this  manner 
for  fiscal  19»)2  and  tl»«reafter  through  tlie  more  usual  animal  advance  appropriation. 

•  Amounts  not  prcrt-cly  determinable. 

»  Basis  for  thW<  *fmre  Is  set  out  on  pp.  .%4-.Vi.  11.  Rept.  447. 

•  I-'or  4-ye»r  perl<i«l;  full  executive  request  aiid  tieiiaie  bill  were  for  5-year  period. 

•  For  4-ywir  ftvtUMi. 

"  Represents  estiiaatnl  maximum  cost  of  annual  contributions  for  100,000  units  of 
public  hotislng  to  It  |mld  out  over  perio.1  40  to  45  years.     See  pp.  55-56.  II.  Rept.  447. 

>>  Rwular  auihorlistton  for  apiiroprtation  in  Executive  re<}uest  and  Senate  bitt. 
Hou.'ie  bill  made  nojrovtion.     Bill  changed  at  conlerence  stage  to  contract  suthority. 

"  Regular  autlioriutllon  (or  appropriation.  Senate  bill  made  no  proviskm.  BiU 
changed  at  conference  st.'igc  to  oontmct  nuthority. 

u  Part  of.  anil  hiclliidiMl  in.  Item  fiM),  nri>an  renewnl  grant  authority. 

"  Kiecullve  requitt  and  .Senate  bill  proposed  a  6-year  extension  of  availability  of 
the  uncocuinilled  btiUnre  of  |>revlou.s  autltority  otlierwL'se  due  to  expire  on  June  30 
1961.  (Amount  v.ir  ously  esllniikted  at  $207,000,000  to  $235,000,000;  actually  turned 
out  to  be  $227,fil2,0r[l.)  Hou'e  bill  and  final  version  extend  such  balanee  and  add 
$200,000,000  addltior  «l— limited,  however,  te  a  +ye«r  period.  See  pp.  57^68,  H. 
Rept.  447.  ,         ,         ,  .L 

»  Excludes  $1.200, 100,000  carrie«l  in  Senate  bill  for  veterans'  direct  loans  inasmuch 
as  the  program  is  iil.su  accounted  fur  In  the  first  bill  listed  in  tabulation. 


"  Regular  autborization  for  appropriation. 

"  Changed  to  3-year  period. 

»  Usual  form  of  appropriation  authorlMt lor— $1,200,000,000  for  fiscal  1962  only. 

"  Authortres  this  amount  to  b*  apirojiriated  over  5  years.  1962-66,  but  oonlt« 
authority  on  the  President  to  make  agreements  "committing"  such  appropriaiiou 
authorisations,  "subject  only  to  the  annual  appropriation  of  such  funds." 

"  oaicially  estimated  at  $287,000,000  for  1962  and  $300,000,000  for  each  succeeding 
year. 

«i  Precise  amotnrts  not  Identified. 

"While  tecluileilly  this  is  not  "New  authority  to  dillgate  the  (Jovemment,  K 
has  the  same  effect  insofar  as  general  budget  tolat  and  retails  are  concerned  in  tliat 
it  ts.  in  final  effect,  the  same  as  an  expenditure  from  the  general  fund.  Amounts 
showTi  taken  from  p.  12,  S.  Rept.  367.  ' '  New  authority  to  obligate  the  CHrremment" 
curled  In  the  law,  and  requested,  is  $11,560,000,000  (or  the  Interstate  program  over 
tlie  period  through  1972;  but  it  Ls  against  the  high»-ay  "trust"  fund,  not  the  general 
fund  Not  shown  l»ere  are  the  executive  proposals  (1)  to  Increase  new  obligating 
authority  for  the  A-B-C  program;  (2)  to  shift  financing  of  forest  and  public  land 
highways  from  the  general  fund  to  the  "trust"  fund;  and  (3)  toredivert  avlatJon  gas 
tax  revenues  from  the  "tnist"  fund  to  the  general  fund.  They  are  not  shown  becau.so 
action  was  postponed  to  a  later  time. 

«  Fnactod  and  Senate  bills  for  3  calendar  years  1962-64.  Full  executtve  request 
was  5  years  1962-66.  House  was  for  3  yesirs  1962-64  with  no  limit,  but  in  order  to 
avoid  gross  distortion  of  totals  and  eomparlsons,  $4,500,000,000  Is  Brbitrarily  inserted. 

"  FnU  executive  request  was  for  5  calendar  years  1962-6G.  Senate,  House,  and 
enacted  are  for  3  caiend;u-  years  1962-64. 


POULTRY  GIJLOWERS  NEED  RELIEF 

Mr.  LANDrIum.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cohsent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqticst  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  months  now  the  vast  poultry  in- 
dustry has  faced  critical  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  price  which  growers  receive 


for  their  broilers.  All  of  us  in  Congress 
from  poultry -producing  areas  have  been 
in  constant  study  with  various  represent- 
atives from  the  broiler  industry  trying 
to  develop  ways  and  means  of  providing 
relief  to  the  poultry  growers.  Unless 
some  relief  is  provided,  a  great  majority 
of  the  independent  feed  dealers  and 
growers  face  bankn^itcy. 

The  importance  of  this  industry  to  our 
economy  is  well  known  and  it  is  of  such 
vital  significance  that  it  is  Imperatlre 
that  something  be  done  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  provide  relief. 


Within  the  last  several  days,  meetings 
have  been  held  throughout  the  South  by 
representatives  of  the  poultry  industry 
and  these  small  meetings  terminated  on 
September  12  in  a  regional  meeting  in 
the  oflace  of  the  Honorable  Phil  Camp- 
bell, commissioner  of  agriculture  for  the 
State  of  Georgia,  at  which  agreement  by 
those  present  was  made  on  a  proposed 
amendment  to  farm  legislation  to  pro- 
vide some  relief  to  poultry  growers. 

I,  along  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress concerned,  have  talked  with  the 
leaders  of  the  House,  members  of  the 
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House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
also  conferred  with  Members  from  the 
other  body.  It  is  the  consensus  of  this 
group  that,  at  this  late  date,  with  Con- 
gress moving  for  adjournment  next  week, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  group  of  people 
into  bill  form,  having  it  reported  by  the 
committees,  and  passed  by  the  Congress 
before  adjournment. 

The  problem  is  so  critical,  however, 
that  I  feel  it  is  important  for  the  Con- 
gress to  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
these  proposals  and  be  prepared  to  move 
afflnnatively  in  this  direction  early  next 
year.  At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  urge, 
as  many  of  us  have  been  urging  for  the 
past  several  weeks,  that  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  under  the  authority 
now  lodged  in  the  Secretai-y,  purchase 
from  15  percent  to  20  percent  of  the 
breeder  hens  in  the  industry  and  can 
them  for  the  school  lunch  program  and 
other  food  programs  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  thereby  provide  some  temporary  and 
beneficial  relief  while  additional  study 
and  preparation  is  being  given  to  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
legislation  could  be  introduced  and  acted 
upon  this  year,  but  I  am  a  realist  and. 
in  view  of  the  press  for  adjournment  and 
statements  from  various  committee 
members  that  unanimous  consent  can- 
not be  gotten  for  another  meeting  of  the 
committee.  I  recognize  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  satisfactoi-y  legislation 
prepared  and  passed  is  improbable  now. 

So  that  the  Members  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  this  latest  proposal. 
I  Include  with  my  remarks  the  letter 
from  the  Honorable  Phil  Campbell,  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  dated  September  13,  1961,  ad- 
dressed to  me,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  amendment  to  Federal  leg- 
islation for  the  broiler  industry,  dated 
September  12,  1961,  at  5:30  p.m.,  the 
names,  positions  and  addresses  of  the 
various  persons  in  attendance  at  a  south- 
em  regional  poultry  meeting  in  Atlanta, 
Qa.,  on  September  12,  and  the  names  of 
the  members  of  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed at  this  meeting  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  Members  of  Congress  in 
drafting  legislation: 

State  of  Georgia. 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  September  13,  1961. 
Hon.  Phil  Landrum. 
Representative.  State  of  Georgia. 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Phil:  Enclosed  Is  an  amendment  to 
the  1961  farm  bill,  proposed  by  the  broiler 
Industry  of  the  Southern  States,  to  bring 
about  an  adjustment  of  the  chaotic  price  sit- 
uation that  has  prevailed  for  several  months 
at  a  dally  loss  of  $145,000  per  day  in  Oeorgla 
alone. 

The  proposed  amendment  Is  for  the  au- 
thorization of  market  orders  primarily  for 
quotas  or  set-asldes  to  reduce  supplies  in 
order  to  effectuate  an  upward  trend  of  price 
without  Government  price  fixing  or  Govern- 
ment subsidies  to  the  broiler  growers  as  paid 
to  the  basic  crop  producers  of  the  United 
States. 

Also  enclosed  is  a  list  of  those  present  at 
the  South-wide  meeting  held  on  September 
12  In  the  Georgia  Department  of  Agriculture 
Building   In   Atlanta,   with    a   special    com- 


mittee of  one  representative  from  each  State 
being  appointed  to  draw  this  proposed 
amendment.  You  will  note  commissioners 
of  agriculture  being  present  along  with  in- 
dustry groups.  Commissioners  not  present 
were  highly  sympathetic  to  the  proposal  but 
were  unable  to  adjust  their  schedules  for 
the  meeting 

An  all-out  effort  by  the  industry  will  be 
made  at  this  session,  before  adjournment, 
to  have  this  amendment  passed  out  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee.  I  am  certain 
that  you  could  be  of  great  help  if  you  would 
immediately  begin  contacting  members  of 
these  committees  and  explain  to  them  the 
dire  need  for  this  action.  Otherwise,  all 
Independents  In  the  broiler  Industry  will  be 
bankrupt  and  very  soon  there  will  be  only 
three  or  lour  large  feed  concerns  manag- 
ing the  broiler  Industry  of  the  United 
States. 

The  loss  from  the  consequences  of  such 
in  Georgia  would  be  equivalent  to  the  loss 
annually  in  Georgia  of  the  entire  tobacco, 
peanut  and  hog  enterprises.  Gross  sales  of 
broilers  in  Georgia  equal  these  three. 

I  urge  once  again  that  you  give  every  pos- 
sible asslst4tnce  by  contacting  the  Agricul- 
ture Committees  in  order  to  save  the  broiler 
industry  of  the  United  States  from  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Yours  truly. 

Phil  Campbell. 


Persons  in  Attendance  at  Southern  Re- 
gional Poultry  Meeting.  Atlanta,  Ga., 
September  12.  1961 

L.  Y.  Ballentlne,  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture. Raleigh,  N.C. 

W.  F.  Moss,  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

A.  M.  Upshaw.  Mocksville  Feed  Mills,  Inc., 
Mocksville,  N.C. 

Stan  Marshall,  Marshall  Farms,  Helton, 
S.C. 

H.  R.  Holladay,  Holladay's  Hatchery,  Cen- 
tral, S.C. 

Chas.  C.  Miller.  Miller  Poultry  &  Feed  Co.. 
Piedmont,  Ala. 

John  H.  Livingston.  North  Alabama  Poul- 
try Cooperative.  Albert ville.  Ala. 

Henry  Tilford.  Jr.,  DUle  Grain  Co..  Shelby- 
ville.  Tenn. 

Mays  Montgomery,  Dixie  Home  Feeds. 
Athens,  Ala. 

C.  W.  Parks,  Cotton  Producers  Association, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  W.  Brooks.  Cotton  Producers  Associa- 
tion, Atlanta,  Ga. 

Shelley  Massey,  Alabama  Flour  Mills.  De- 
catur. Ala. 

E.  O.  Creel,  Alabama  Flour  Mills,  Decatur, 
Ala. 

H.  D.  Smith.  University  of  Maryland,  Col- 
lege Park,  Md. 

Edward  Covell.  Jr.,  Willis  &  Son  (repre- 
senting Delaware) ,  Baston.  Md. 

Webb  Cassell,  Mt.  Hermon  Hatchery.  Salis- 
bury. Md. 

Paul  A.  Croll.  Carolina  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.. 
Federalsburg.  Md. 

Henry  Koerber,  Harry  Koerber,  Inc.,  De 
Funiak  Springs,  Fla. 

G.  M.  Williams,  Florida  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Joe  Ray,  Arkansas  Livestock  Board, 
Arkansas. 

Lex  Killebrew,  Arkansas  Poultry  Federa- 
tion, Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Cecil  H.  Payne,  Payne's  Hatchery,  Morton, 
Miss. 

E.  C.  Compton.  Virginia  State  Poultry 
Federation.  Stanardsville,  Va. 

Robert  N.  BeviUe.  Lovet  Mills.  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

H.  E.  Galey,  Lovet  Mills.  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

L.  Reeder  Tucker,  Tri-County  Hatchery, 
Roys  ton.  Ga. 


T.    T.   Folger,    DcOilonega   Hatchery.   Dah- 
lonega,  Ga. 

Julius  Bishop.  Bishop's  Hatchery,  Athens. 
Ga. 

Roy  M.  Durr,  Durr  Hatchery.  Atlanta.  Oa. 

John     P.     Rodewolt.     Rodewolt's    Poultry 
Farm  Savannah.  Ga. 

Abit  Massey,  Georgia   Poultry  Federation, 
Gainesville.  Ga. 

Bob  Martin.  Southeast  Poultry  &  Egg  Asso- 
ciation. Decatur.  Ga. 

R.  J.  Park.  Tennessee  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, NashvUle,  Tenn. 

Curtis  Collier,  Poultry  &  Egg  National 
Bonrd,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Blanton  Smith.  Blanton  Smith  Hatcheries, 
Inc.,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Leon  Carter.  Tennessee  Egg  Co.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Smith  Johnston,  J.  H.  Johnston  Co.,  Wood- 
stock, Oa. 

Paul  J.  Davis,  Southern  Empire  Egg  Farm, 
DouglasvlUe,  Ga. 

Joe  Fechtel,  Western  Hatcheries,  Dallas. 
Tex. 

Aubrey  E.  Pilgrim.  Pilgrim  Mills,  PitU- 
burg,  Tex. 

Max  F.  Ward.  Georgia  Poultry  Federation, 
Gainesville,  Ga. 

Tom  Arrendale,  Arrendale's,  ClarkesvlUe. 
Ga. 

Ralph  White,  Georgia  Poxiltry  Processors 
Association,  OalnesvUle.  Ga. 

R.  C.  Bamberg,  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, Alabama. 

PhU  Campbell,  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, Georgia. 

Members  of  special  committee  appointed 
at  Southern  Regional  Poultry  meeting.  At- 
lanta. Ga.,  September  12,  1961:  Georgia,  Jul- 
ius Bishop;  Florida,  G.  M.  Williams:  Ala- 
bama. John  Livingston;  Mississippi,  Cecil 
Payne;  Tennessee.  Henry  Tillford;  North 
Carolina  A.  M.  Upshaw;  South  Carolina.  Stan 
Marshall";  Maryland,  Webb  Cassell;  Virginia. 
C.  C.  Compton;  Texas.  Joseph  Fechtel;  Dela- 
ware. Edward  H.  Covell.  Jr. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  Federal 
Legislation 

Add  to  section  8(c)  a  new  subsection  (20) 
to  read: 

"(20)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  national  or  regional  orders  ap- 
plicable to  broilers  and/or  broiler  hatching 
eggs  (and  the  products  thereof)  may  be 
issued  after  consultation  and  consideration 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  broiler  In- 
dustry, pursuant  to  this  subsection  contain- 
ing one  or  more  of  the  following  terms 
and  conditions,  and  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  7,  no  others: 

"(a)  Limiting,  or  providing  methods  for 
the  limitation  of  the  total  quantity  of 
broilers  that  may  be  produced  and/or  the 
total  quantity  of  broiler  hatching  eggs  that 
may  be  produced,  marketed,  purchased,  or 
set  for  hatching  purposes  during  any  speci- 
fied period  or  periods  so  as  directly  to  bur- 
den, obstruct  or  affect  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  in  broilers,  broiler  chicks,  or 
broiler  hatching  eggs,  or  the  production 
thereof. 

"(b)  Allotting,  or  providing  methods  of 
allotting,  the  quantity  of  broilers  that  may 
be  produced  and /or  the  number  of  broiler 
hatching  eggs  that  any  producer,  handler,  or 
hatchery  may  produce,  handle  or  hatch  dur- 
ing any  specified  period  or  periods  under  a 
uniform  rule  based  upon  the  number  pro- 
duced, handled  or  hatched  in  such  prior 
period  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
representative  to  the  end  that  the  total 
quantity  to  be  produced,  handled  or  hatched 
during  any  specified  period  shall  be  appor- 
tioned equitably. 

"(c)  Orders  authorized  by  subsection  6, 
paragraphs  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  1. 

"(d)  Such  other  orders  as  the  Secretary, 
only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  broiler 
industry,  shall  deem  necessary. 
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"(e)  Each  order  ptirsuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  contain: 

"(1)  As  to  orders  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  i>aragraph  (d)  of  this  subsection, 
the  recommendation  of  the  broUer  industry. 
"(2)  Provision*  protecting  the  interest  of 
all  persons  directly  affected,  including  the 
equitable  proration  in  any  reduction  In  the 
production,  handling,  and  marketing  of 
broiler  hatching  eggs  and  the  products 
thereof,  to  the  end  that  all  directly  affected 
interests  shall  share  the  reduction  equitably. 
"(3)  ProvisloQS  relating  to  the  marketing 
of  reduced  production  of  broiler  hatching 
eggs,  including  the  equitable  marketing  at 
competitive  prices,  to  the  end  that  the 
marketing  of  the  reduced  production  shall 
not  disrupt  the  orderly  marketing  thereof 
nor  deprive  any  person  of  his  equitable 
supply  of  broiler  chicks. 

"(4)  The  period  or  periods  that  the  order 
shall  remain  in  force  and  effect,  provided 
that  each  order  shall  be  effective  for  not 
less  than  1  caleadar  year  unless  terminated 
as  otherwise  provided  herein. 

"(f)  Each  order  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  may  contain.  In  ad- 
dition to  other  provisions,  the  following: 

"(1)  Provisiona  for  recognizing  and  apply- 
ing variable  conditions  and  factors  and  to 
provide  for  the  suspension,  termination,  re- 
instatement, or  Bay  combination  thereof,  of 
the  order  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  order  may  irovide. 

"(2)  Provision  I  for  adjustments  in  the 
order  and  its  application  upon  the  occurrence 
of  evenu  that  rftaterially  affect  the  broiler 
industry  and  th«  order  and  its  application. 
"(g)  The  following  shall  be  applicable  to 
each  order  pursuknt  to  the  provision  of  this 
subsection :  | 

"(1)  •Directly  affected'  and  "broiler  in- 
dustry' as  used  herein  shall  mean  broiler 
hatching  egg  producers,  broiler  hatching  egg 
batcheryroen,  broiler  growers,  broiler  proces- 
sors and  feed  dealers,  and  manufacturers 
having  a  direct  financial  interest  in  the 
growing  or  production  thereof. 

"(2)  Any  referendum  hereunder  shall  be 
conducted  and  held  by  the  county  A8C 
committee  and  the  committee  shall  deter- 
mine those  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
referendum,  as  provided  In  the  order. 

"(8)  In  any  referendum,  all  persons  di- 
rectly affected  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote, 
but  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than 
one  vote  eren  though  he  may  be  directly 
affected  In  more  than  one  category. 

"(4)  Each  order  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  specified  in  the  order  and  after 
approval  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  those 
voting  in  the  reXerendum  held  far  the  ap- 
proval of  the  ordier  by  those  directly  affected. 
"(5)  At  any  time  subsequent  to  six  months 
from  the  effective  date  of  an  order  and  upon 
petition  of  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of 
those  directly  affected  by  and  operating  un- 
der the  order,  filed  with  the  Secretary,  it 
shall  be  mandatory  upon  the  Secretary  to 
call  a  referendum  (to  be  held  within  tlxirty 
days  from  the  filimg  o<  the  petition )  to  termi- 
nate the  order.  If  the  vote  thereon  is  at 
least  50  per  centum  in  favor  of  termina- 
tion, the  order  thall  be  terminated  Instanter 
without  furtliex  action. 

"(6)  Any  order  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  suspended  by 
operation  of  law  upon  order  of  the  Admin- 
istrator that  the  Agricultural  Economist  ot 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
have  determined  that  for  a  period  of  ninety 
consecutive  days  immediately  prior  thereto 
that  the  average  at  the  farm  price  for  broil- 
ers has  been  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  125 
per  centum  of  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion during  such  period.  Such  suspension 
shall  remain  of  force  and  effect  imtll  the 
Administrator  shall  have  determined  in  a 
like  manner  that  for  a  like  period  the  aver- 
age at  the  farm  price  for  broilers  has  been 
less  than   125   per  centum  of   the   average 


cost  of  production,  or  under  such  oth«r 
conditions  as  the  order  may  provide. 

"(7)  In  any  order  hereunder  consideration 
shall  be  given  to:  (1)  Current  quantities 
available;  (2)  ciirrent  and  anticipated  eco- 
nomic stabUlty  of  the  broiler  Industry:  (3) 
available  and  anticipated  feed  suj^lies; 
(4)  current  and  anticipated  supplies,  de- 
mands, and  surpluses;  (5)  other  relevant 
factors. 

"(8)  Any  committee,  adviscH-y  board  or 
administrative  body  created,  authorized  or 
appointed  hereunder  shall  be  composed  of 
members  of  the  broiler  industry  and  the 
memberehip  thereof  shall  be  equitably  ap- 
portioned from  all  segments  of  the  affected 
broiler  Interests." 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the  program 
for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram as  previously  announced  for  to- 
morrow will  be  in  order. 

The  bill  presently  under  consideration, 
or  which  has  recently  been  under  con- 
sideration, the  postal  rate  bill,  will  not 
be  programed  for  tomorrow,  but  will  be 
called  up  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  What  will  be  on  the 
program  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  On  tomorrow  we  will 
have  up  for  consideration  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency  bill  and  the  French  agree- 
ment bill.  We  still  have  on  the  pro- 
gram the  bill  providing  for  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  will  reach  that  bill  on  to- 
morrow or  not. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  In  any  event,  we  are 
coming  in  tomorrow  early? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  will  come  in  under 
an  agreement  previously  obtained  at  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  first  order  of 
business  will  be  consideration  of  the 
Arms  Control  Act? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  bill  will  come  up  last, 
if  we  can  reach  it  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  the  plan.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman,  and  the  postal  rate 
increase  bill  will  not  come  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALLECK.    May  I  make  the  fur- 
ther observation  that  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  suspension  of  the  rules  will 
be  in  order  on  Monday  next? 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Yes. 
Mr.  HALLECK.    And  suspensions  will 
come  up  on  Monday  next? 
Mr.  ALBERT.     They  will. 


COMMITTEE   ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  on  a 
migrant  labor  bUl.  HH.  2010. 


DR.  EDWARD  FLOREK 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  ixiint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  I>akota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  Edward  Floi-ek.  a  native 
Hungarian  who  fled  his  home  country  in 
the  uprising  of  1956.  Dr.  Florek,  after 
leaving  his  home  country,  lived  in  var- 
ious parts  of  Europe  before  coming  to 
the  United  States  under  the  medical  ex- 
change program  which  is  sponsored  by 
our  Government.  Working  imder  this 
exchange  program.  Dr.  Florek  is  now  as- 
sociated with  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  St. 
Louis  and  has  become  an  honored  mem- 
ber of  the  St.  Louis  community. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
would  waive  the  2-year  foreign  resi- 
dence requirement  which  is  provided  in 
the  statute  for  those  exchange  physi- 
cians who  wish  to  make  the  United 
States  their  permanent  home.  The 
original  concept  of  the  exchange  pro- 
gram was  to  bring  doctors,  as  well  as 
other  students  and  practitioners  in  a 
wide  range  of  fields,  to  this  country  to 
learn  the  advanced  skills  which  are  in 
use  here  with  the  idea  that,  at  the  end 
of  their  stay,  they  would  return  to  the 
country  of  their  origin  to  imiM-ove  ihe 
society  from  which  they  came.  Dr. 
Florek  cannot  return  to  his  native 
Hungary.  The  concept  of  the  2-year 
foreign  residence  requirement,  designed 
to  discourage  the  exchange  visitor  from 
remaining  in  this  country,  does  not 
apply  in  this  case  and  I  would  ask  that 
this  requirement  be  waived. 


EMPLOYMENT     IN     THE     DYNAMIC 
AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  our  recent  study  of  "Employ- 
ment in  the  Dynamic  American  Econ- 
omy," two  study  papers  prepared  as 
background  material  for  our  congres- 
sional teams  were  inadvertently  omit- 
ted from  the  Congressional  Recxdrd  and 
from  our  subsequent  compilation  of 
study  papers  reprinted  in  Record  form. 

One  paper,  "Responsibility  of  the 
Community  and  the  Private  Economic 
Sector,"  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Austin 
Murphy,  dean  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  at  Canisius  College,  Buf- 
falo. N.Y.,  and  was  used  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  Representative 
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Cahill,  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Representative  Schneebeli,  as 
backgroxmd  material  for  their  presenta- 
tion of  August  2. 

The  other,  "Twenty-five  Years  of  Un- 
employment Insurance,"  was  written  by 
Father  Joseph  M.  Becker,  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Social  Order.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
This  historical  study  was  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Representative  Weis,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  Represent- 
ative Morse,  as  background  material  for 
their  speeches  of  August  10. 

We  certainly  regret  that  these  papers 
were  not  included  at  the  time  of  presen- 
tation by  the  congressional  teams,  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
papers.    I  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  to  the  many 
people  from   all  over  the  Nation  who 
have  expressed  previous  interest  in  our 
Republican  policy  committee  study: 
Emplotmknt    in    thb    Dynamic    Ameeican 
Economy  :  RESPONsran-iTT  or  the  Commu- 
nity   AND   THE   Private   Economic   Sector 
(Prepared  by  Austin  S.  Murphy,  Ph.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  American  Enterprise  and  dean  of 
the    School    of   Business    Administration, 
Canislus  College,  Buffalo,  NY.) 

1.    the  framework  or  reterence  or  a  tree 
society 

In  the  American  tradition,  the  State  exists 
to  serve  the  Individuals  who  compose  It; 
political,  social,  and  cultural  groups  and  or- 
ganizations are  Initiated  and  sustained  by 
interested  Individuals  In  a  multitudinous 
variety  which  Is  limited  only  by  the  concep- 
tual patterns  of  freemen  and  the  accepted 
premise  that  force  Is  eschewed  In  the  prose- 
lytizing of  Ideas. 

As  with  our  political  and  social  system, 
our  economy  Is  citizen  centered.  Our  econ- 
omy exists  to  serve  the  individual  consumer. 
In  his  role  as  consumer,  the  Individual  makes 
the  decisions  in  the  private  sector  as  to 
which  goods  and  services  are  to  be  purchased 
and  produced.  Through  his  market  deci- 
sions, the  consumer  determines  which  indus- 
tries are  to  be  created;  which  are  to  prosper; 
which  are  to  wither;  and  which  are  to  die. 

In  his  role  as  entrepreneur,  the  individual 
is  free  to  conceive  and  to  Implement  new 
ideas  for  the  production  and  distribution  of 
goods  and  services  for  the  possible  accep- 
tance by  the  whole  consumer  group. 

In  his  role  as  citizen,  the  Individual  also 
decides  the  size  and  composition  of  the 
public  sector  of  the  economy. 

As  long  as  we  maintain  a  free  political 
system,  any  change  in  the  comparative  shares 
of  the  public  and  private  sectors  can  be  ac- 
complished In  the  long  run  only  with  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  whole  group  of 
persons  who  make  up  the  United  States. 
Leadership  which  seeks  to  promote  the  share 
of  the  public  sector  at  the  expense  of  the 
private  sector  may  expect  strong  chal- 
lenge in  the  long  run  as  the  consequences 
of  its  actions  are  felt  by  the  Individual  con- 
sumer. The  Incidence  of  programs  which  in- 
crease the  share  of  the  public  sector  often 
may  obtain  gradually  and  only  some  time 
after  the  Initiation  of  a  program;  or  the 
effects  may  b«  obscured  by  currency  manip- 
ulations or  other  economic  devices;  but  the 
results  are  Inexorable. 

It  Is  with  this  basic  understanding  of  so- 
ciety In  which  there  is  respect  for  the 
thoughts  and  rights  of  the  individual  in  all 
matters  of  a  political,  social,  and  economic 
nature  that  we  must  examine  the  question 
of  the  relative  responsibilities  of  the  govern- 
mental and  private  sectors  of  our  system  with 
respect  to  employment,  in  the  sense  of  the 


provision  of  a  suitable  place  for  each  Indi- 
vidual In  the  productive  structure. 

All  Individuals  within  the  economic  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  must  sustain  them- 
selves by  sharing  In  the  produce  of  that 
sjrstem.  As  constituted,  the  free  economy 
provides  for  that  sharing  In  a  degree  which 
represents  a  rough  approximation  of  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  individual  to  the 
whole  society.  This  approximation  is  ac- 
complished by  money,  wages,  and  salaries 
paid  to  the  employees  of  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial establishments. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple obtain  their  share  In  national  produc- 
tion by  participating  Indirectly  In  the  earn- 
ings of  those  who  are  directly  employed  In 
the  productive  economic  system  as  It  Is 
generally  understood.  So  the  housewife, 
children,  and  dependent  persons  share  in 
family  money  Income  although  their  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  system,  while  real 
and  most  valuable.  Is  nevertheless  Indirect. 
Thus  the  responsibility  for  the  sustenance 
and  well-being  of  the  Individual  not  directly 
employed  In  the  productive  system  Is  In  the 
first  and  fundamental  Instance  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  family  or  household  unit. 

Where  the  family  or  household  unit  is  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  bear  the  burden  of  an 
unproductive  member,  the  responsibility  be- 
comes that  of  the  community.  Local  com- 
munities have  long  provided  for  many  such 
categories  of  persons  who  are  unable  to  sus- 
tain themselves,  or  whose  family  or  house- 
hold units  are  unable  reasonably  to  sustain 
them.  So,  provision  Is  made  for  the  chroni- 
cally 111,  the  destitute,  the  homeless,  the 
orphaned. 

Where  the  sustenance  of  the  family  unit 
Itself  Is  threatened — as  may  be  occasioned 
by  the  loss  of  employment  by  Its  principal 
member  or  members — the  responsibility  is 
assumed  by  the  local  community.  A  mul- 
tiplication of  such  interruptions  of  normal 
family  Income  can  In  extremes  threaten  the 
well-being  of  the  community  as  a  whole: 
and  It  Is  In  situations  such  as  these  that 
the  threatened  community  may  look  to  the 
larger  community  (the  State)  for  support. 
Most  rarely  might  a  State  unit  consider  Its 
plight  so  desperate  as  to  warrant  a  call  on 
the  entire  community  (the  Nation).  The 
succession  of  responsibility  from  lower  to 
higher  we  have  stated  is  in  essence  the  prin- 
ciple of  subsidiary  by  which  the  whole  does 
for  the  part  only  that  which  the  part  cannot 
do  for  Itself. 

To  sustain  itself,  any  society  must  provide 
for  a  distribution  of  goods  and  services  In 
a  manner  appropriate  to  the  maintenance 
and  reproduction  of  Its  individual  members 
or  family  units.  A  dynamic  society  must  In 
addition  provide  a  distribution  which  en- 
courages Innovation  and  maximum  Indi- 
vidual effort.' 

The  Individual-centered  society  which 
characterizes  the  United  States  contains  a 
system  which  provides  positive  incentive  and 


'  The  Russians,  for  instance,  have  achieved 
some  measure  of  progress  in  recent  years 
only  by  providing  special  compensation  for 
an  elite  chosen  and  maintained  as  a  source 
of  specialized  productive  talents.  These 
achievements  have  occurred  at  the  expense 
of  the  aspirations  and  needs  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  within  their  system,  and  quite 
outside  of  the  Marxian  ethic.  Their  system 
furthermore  Includes  satellite  or  slave  states 
which  have  been  stripped  of  talent,  goods 
and  services  to  serve  the  productive  elite. 
In  essence,  it  is  clearly  evident  in  Khru- 
shchev's speeches  that  the  Russian  system 
will  provide  an  lncrea.se  in  economic  well- 
being  for  the  masses  only  when  the  special 
purposes  of  the  elite  have  been  achieved — 
an  Interesting  20th  century  version  of  the 
much-maligned  trickle-down  theory.  The 
stability  of  such  a  society  remains  to  be 
tested. 


award  for  all  Individuals,  not  just  for  an 
elite  to  develop  their  capacities  to  the  opti- 
mum limits.  The  inherent  strength  of  aur 
economic  structure  Is  in  Its  historical  stim- 
ulation of  the  Individual  to  develop  his 
abilities  to  the  best  capacity.  Furthermore, 
this  freedom  to  Initiate  and  achieve  within 
one's  capacities  has  lent  strength  to  our 
political  and  social  Institutions. 

Meaningful  participation  In  the  produc- 
tive life  of  the  country  Is  the  prime  source 
of  political  and  social  as  well  as  economic 
stability.  Our  society  must  as  a  whole  there- 
fore be  deeply  concerned  with  the  main- 
taining of  a  high  level  and  a  wide  variety 
of  opportunities  for  such  meaningful  par- 
ticipation In  the  productive  system  by  the 
Individual.  Furthermore  the  stimulus  to 
achieve  must  be  maintained  and  intensified 
if  we  are  as  a  Nation  to  continue  to  grow. 

The  question  then  becomes,  "How  best 
promote  the  earnest  and  fullest  conunlt- 
ment  of  the  Individual  to  the  productive 
system  and  how  best  provide  the  widest  op- 
I>ortunltles  for  Individual  development  and 
achievement  within  the  system?  "  Are  these 
alms  accomplished  most  effectively  by  Gov- 
ernment direction  or  by  a  free  competitive 
market  system?  Are  these  alms  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government,  the  local 
community,  or  Industry;  or  must  they  t>e 
shared? 

II.  THE  problem  of  UNEMPLOTMENT 

If  participation  in  the  productive  life  of 
the  country  Is  vitally  significant  to  the 
whole  life  of  the  individual  and  his  family 
In  a  free  society,  then  Involuntary  unem- 
ployment, when  it  occurs,  must  be  con- 
sidered a  serious  problem. 

In  seeking  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
unemplo3rment.  It  is  useful  to  examine  the 
types  of  joblessness. 

The  unemployed  at  any  specific  time  are 
composed  of  persons  In  the  following  cate- 
gories : 

1.  Those  who  are  temporarily  laid  off  for 
seasonal  or  cyclical  reasons;  but  whose 
Identification  with  a  particular  industry  or 
trade  is  clear  and  vital. 

a.  Those  who  are  without  jobs  because  of 
basic  weaknesses  of  the  trades  or  industries 
to  which  they  normally  look  for  employment. 

3.  Those  who  are  without  jobs  because  of 
Inadequacies  in  their  own  personal  charac- 
teristics which  tend  to  make  them  marginal 
workers  or  chronically  unemployable. 

4.  Those  who  are  switching  jobs  or  wait- 
ing to  begin  new  jobs. 

A.  Temporary  unemployment 

Layoffs  for  seasonal  reasons  have  been  de- 
clining for  years  as  a  significant  cause  of 
unemployment.  Diversification  of  Industry 
and  new  processes,  particularly  in  the  agri- 
cultural IndusU-les.  have  considerably  re- 
duced employment  fluctuations  due  to  sea- 
sonal factors. 

Under  the  various  State  unemployment 
compensation  programs  as  coordinated  by 
the  National  Government,  industry  has  as- 
sumed the  alleviation  of  temporary  Income 
cessation  during  periods  of  Involuntary  un- 
employment occasioned  by  seasonal  and  cy- 
clical factors;  and  at  least  partially  such 
hardship  as  might  t>e  a  short-run  conse- 
quence of  temporary  unemployment  during 
change  of  jobs. 

As  long  as  the  business  cycle  Is  of  rela- 
tively short  duration,  unemployment,  while 
always  ugly  for  the  individual,  can  be  with- 
stood with  a  minimum  aggregate  hardship 
under  the  present  compensation  system. 

The  further  reduction  of  cyclical  unem- 
ployment must  depend  upon  our  success  In 
smoothing  the  business  cycle  and  minimiz- 
ing Its  effects. 

B.  Extended  unemployment 
In  very  recent  years  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  those  unemployed  at  any  one  time 
consists  of  those  persons  who  are  without 
jobs  because  of   basic   weakness   In   the  in- 
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dustry  or  trade  to  which  they  have  attached 
themselves  or  to  basic  personal  Inadequacies. 
The  latter  may  be  lack  of  education  or 
training  as  well  as  physical  or  mental  handi- 
caps. 

These  persons  make  up  the  so-called  hard 
core  unemployed.  An  upturn  In  general 
business  activity  will  frequently  not  solve 
their  problem.  They  may  continue  without 
jobs,  despite  renewed  general  economic 
activity. 

Job  guidance,  retraining,  relocation,  and 
area  redevelopment  appear  to  be  the  most 
promising  approaches  to  the  solution  of  their 
problem. 

Thus  there  ar«  basically  two  kinds  of  un- 
employment which  must  cavise  us  concern 
in  preserving  the  economic  base  of  our  free 
society.  One  Is  a  result  of  temporary  condi- 
tions, themselvee  a  concomitant  of  change, 
and  as  such  largely  self-correcting  as  the 
cycle  runs  Its  course.  The  other  is  basically 
long  term  In  nature  and  as  such  correctable 
only  by  IntensU^e  long-term  methods.  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  examine  both 
problem  areas  to  establish  some  policy 
guides  In  their  solution  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  free  and  dynamic  society. 

in.    THE    FORMATION    OF    POLICY 

Some  manifestation  of  the  phenomenon 
which  we  know  as  the  business  cycle  must 
be  present  In  all  societies  in  which  the  rate 
of  progress  Is  raipld.  Rapid  progress  means 
change:  change  In  wants;  change  In  produc- 
tion methods:  change  In  distribution; 
change  in  markets.  As  such,  the  economy  Is 
constantly  In  a  state  of  "t)ecomlng."  a  state 
of  flux;  and  the  pulsating  movement  which 
characterizes  the  economy  Is  basically  the 
conglomerate  result  of  all  industries,  run- 
ning each  at  its  own  speed  through  the  long 
cycle  of  Innovation,  promotion,  acceptance. 
Integration,  and  decline,  within  each  In- 
dustry, each  firm  runs  through  a  similar 
succession  of  stages;  and  within  each  firm, 
each  product  llrtt  does  the  same.  Further- 
more, the  sequence  of  stages  may  be  In- 
terrupted by  n*w  Innovations  within  the 
Industry,  within  the  firms;  or  within  the 
product  line.  Wherever  there  Is  a  consensus 
of  Industries,  flrms,  and  product  lines  In  the 
first  three  stages  of  th.  sequence,  we  find 
ourselves  In  th«  upward  movement  of  the 
business  cycle;  whenever  there  is  a  con- 
sensus In  the  last  two  stages  we  find  our- 
selves In  the  downward  phase.  Nothing 
short  of  total  planning  can  eliminate  the 
pulsating  movement  from  economic  life. 
Furthermore,  any  diminution  of  the  pulsa- 
tion Is  concomitantly  a  diminishing  of  the 
strength  and  growth  of  the  economic 
system.' 

In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  the  Amer- 
ican people  chost  to  make  the  maintenance 
of  full  employment  a  major  objective  of  na- 
tional policy.  Without  discussing  at  this 
time  the  relative  merlu  of  the  act  itself,'  It 
Is  nevertheless  obvious  from  the  discussion 
which  preceded  its  passage  and  from  the 
wording  of  the  act  itself,  that  its  passage 
signified  general  agreement  In  the  United 
States  on  the  CBBentlal  desirability  that  all 
citizens  should  be  able  to  participate  di- 
rectly in  the  economic  system  of  which  they 
are  a  part.  It  did  not  signify  any  feeling 
that  total  employment  was  In  itself  a  goal 
toward  the  achievement  of  which  all  other 


'Much  heralded,  but  strikingly  little  real 
Innovation  has  come  from  Russia  in  Its  long 
history  or  In  recent  years.  What  progress 
has  been  made  has  come  overwhelmingly 
from  the  total  acceptance  as  given  of  the 
innovations  provided  by  the  free  Western 
World.  The  once  much-remarked  "middle 
way"  state  planning  of  Sweden  has  resulted 
in  a  static,  sick  $oclety.  which  obviously  lacks 
^lan  and  stimulation. 

'A  meaningful  definition  of  full  employ- 
ment for  policy  purposes  remains  to  be  found. 


concepts — even  freedom  and  progress — were 
to  be  subordinated. 

The  major  conunltments  of  the  National 
Government  regarding  the  minimization  of 
the  business  cycle  are  in  the  broad  areas  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  The  Instru- 
ments of  monetary  policy  as  developed  under 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  since  1913  offer 
some  help  In  blunting  or  smoothing  the 
extremities  of  the  business  cycle  particularly 
by  Infiuenclng  the  flow  of  short-term  invest- 
ment funds,  although  the  effectiveness  of 
policy  decisions  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  Governors  Is  far  from  precise,  de- 
spite the  managed  condition  of  our  national 
currency. 

Fiscal  policy  which  was  recognized  as  a 
factor  In  economic  affairs  by  the  act  of  1946 
has  exhibited  little  demonstrable  useful  ef- 
fect on  the  business  cycle.  The  weight  of 
decisions  In  fiscal  policy  has  frequently  run 
counter  to  specific  needs  In  terms  of  timing 
Just  because  Treasury  operations  are  de- 
pendent upon  decisions  In  the  form  of  con- 
gressional appropriations  made  many  months 
or  even  years  preceding  Treasviry  action. 

The  one  consistent  effect  of  U.S.  fiscal 
policy  since  World  War  II  has  been  a 
virtually  constant  diminishing  of  the  ptir- 
chaslng  power  of  the  national  monetary  unit, 
the  dollar,  with  a  consequent  unsettling  ef- 
fect upon  the  basic  economic  structure  re- 
sulting from  the  consistent  favoring  of 
debtors  and  the  gradual  destruction  of  fixed 
Incomes.  Since  World  War  n,  the  economy 
enjoyed  Its  greatest  period  of  stability  dur- 
ing the  years  1954-60  when  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  dollar  was  most  nearly  arrested. 

A.  The  cycle  aiid  employment 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  at  this  point  to 
minimize  the  very  real  plight  of  the  tempo- 
rarily unemployed  during  a  recession,  how- 
ever mild.  Nor  Is  it  my  Intention  to  dero- 
gate the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
nip  off  the  boom  and  blunt  the  dip  where 
possible.  Neither  can  the  Importance  of  the 
National  Government  as  a  spending  and  In- 
vestment force  be  minimized;  but  fiscal  pol- 
icy does  not  lend  Itself  well  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  smoothing  the  kind  of  brief,  mild 
swings  that  have  characterized  the  Ameri- 
can economy  since  World  War  II. 

The  brief  duration  of  post-World  War  II 
recessions  has  made  action  by  the  National 
Government  of  little  practical  significance. 
Federal  Government  action  is  too  broad  and 
ponderous  to  be  effective  In  the  short  run. 

Industry  has,  through  the  unemployment 
Insurance  program,  accepted  a  significant 
portion  of  the  burden  of  providing  income 
for  workers  temporarily  displaced  during 
downswings  of  the  business  cycle.  Through 
merit-rating  plans  In  some  States,  Industries 
are  encouraged  to  plan  more  carefully  to  bal- 
ance production  with  market  demand  over 
longer  run  periods  so  that  employment  levels 
can  be  maintained  for  relatively  long  periods. 

The "  responsibility  for  mitigating  the 
swings  of  the  cycle  in  the  last  analysis  would 
seem  quite  properly  to  He  essentially  In  the 
private  sector.  Business  and  Industry  could 
do  more  thoughtful  and  more  responsible 
market  planning.*  In  this  connection  trade 
associations  might  receive  more  encourage- 
ment from  the  National  Government  rather 
than  active  discouragement  as  Is  frequently 
the  case.  On  Industry's  part,  there  might 
be  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
purely  speculative  production.'     Price  pol- 


*  Electronic  computers  offer  a  means  by 
which  complex  marketing  potentials  may  be 
plotted  with  reasonable  accuracy  In  advance 
of  production  and  continuously  revised  for 
changes. 

=^A  further  refinement  and  extension  of 
merit  rating  In  State  unemployment  pro- 
grams could  be  used  to  Induce  voluntary 
cooperation  with  this  principle. 


cles  should  be  economically  honest,  covering 
the  real  costs  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. The  use  of  deliberately  below-cost 
prices  as  a  competitive  weapon  should  be 
forsworn  and  the  agreement  self-policed 
by  the  flrms  themselves  under  only  general 
supervision  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  protect  the  public  against  any  pos- 
sible perversion  of  this  principle. 

Without  question  there  are  distressing  and 
sometimes  disastrous  effects  on  the  individ- 
ual and  sometimes  on  whole  communities  as 
a  result  of  the  business  cycle;  and  these 
demoralizing  effects  must  be  minimized  or 
alleviated  dxirlng  the  essentially  temporary 
period  In  which  they  occur. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can't  risk  the 
hardening  of  the  economic  arteries  that  must 
accompany  any  effort  to  minimize  the  busi- 
ness cycle  by  eliminating  change. 

To  preserve  a  growth  economy,  we  must 
on  the  contrary  encourage  change  and  rapid 
change.  Free  competitive  forces  are  the 
most  effective  in  promoting  change.  As  one 
industry  declines,  another  grows  and  takes 
its  place  •  •  »  the  history  of  industry  In 
this  country  has  generally  been — 

1.  Innovation,  usually  at  great  cost  to  the 
Innovators. 

2.  Promotion,  also  costly. 

3.  Acceptance,  during  which  preliminary 
costs  are  offset  and  profits  are  made. 

4.  Integration  into  the  normal  way  of  life 
during  which  Income  stabilizes  and  costs 
begin  to  climb. 

5.  Decline  and  disappearance  of  the  indus- 
try. Only  by  continuous  Injections  of  new 
Innovation  after  the  acceptance  phase,  can 
the  Industry  continue  to  survive  and  main- 
tain Its  strength. 

If  we  want  a  dynamic  economy  then 
change  must  be  accepted  and  encouraged. 
The  elimination  of  specific  job  categories  is 
a  necessary  corollary  and  from  the  economic 
point  of  view  a  never-ending  effort  which  Is 
responsible  for  the  great  growth  of  living 
standards  which  this  country  alone  has 
achieved  and  for  the  extent  of  mastery  by 
men  over  machines  which  Is  unique  to  this 
country. 

B.  Placing  the  displaced  worker 

The  problem  of  so-called  hard  "core  unem- 
ployment which  the  United  States  faces  to- 
day Is  not  a  new  problem.  Displacement  of 
specific  jobs  from  o;ir  productive  pattern  Is 
part  of  the  history  of  the  United  States:  and 
the  relative  speed  with  which  this  displace- 
ment has  been  accomplished  over  the  years 
has  been  a  distinguishing  mark  of  economic 
progress. 

As  soon  as  we  seek  to  pxerpetuate  outmoded 
jobs,  or  nullify  by  taxes  the  savings  which 
accrue  from  new  methods,  or  make  a  new 
process  overly  expensive  by  featherbeddlng, 
we  begin  the  retreat  from  abundance  and  are 
in  fact  on  the  way  to  a  static  society. 

Our  press  to  eliminate  drudgery  has  re- 
sulted In  turning  over  such  dirty  jobs  as 
laundering  and  dishwashing  to  machines. 
In  so  doing,  we  have  virtually  eliminated 
an  entire  class  of  workers  In  this  country; 
namely,  household  servants.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  specific  jobs  have  been  de- 
stroyed systematically  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  when  household  servants  were  com- 
mon even  In  families  of  modest  means,  and 
were  dependent  utterly  on  these  families  for 
their  sustenance. 

Is  this  a  bad  thing?  Actually  In  a  very 
real  sense  we  succeeded  In  eliminating  one 
of  the  lower  rungs  on  the  economic  ladder 
and  In  so  doing  raised  the  whole  U.S.  worker 
population  up  an  occupational  step. 

In  practice  new  jobs  have  multiplied  even 
faster  than  old  jobs  have  disappeared.  This 
condition  Is  true  today.  White-collar  posi- 
tions have  Increased  during  the  past  20  years 
at  a  rate  more  than  fast  enough  to  make  up 
for  the  decline  in  agricultural  employment 
and  the  slowing  growth  of  manufacturing 
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jobs.  Numerous  Job  opportunities  are  un- 
filled today  despite  the  large  pool  of  un- 
occupied workers. 

A  growing  absolute  and  relative  shortage 
of  persons  in  the  25  to  45  age  group  accounts 
for  the  job  openings.  The  Increase  In  un- 
employment on  the  other  hand  Is  largely 
attributable  to  the  growth  In  nunxbers  of 
two  other  age  groups,  the  very  young  workers 
and  older  workers. 

Those  presently  unemployed  are  for  the 
most  part  not  qualified  for  existing  jobs  for 
one  of  two  reasons:  (1)  Inadequate  schooling 
or  other  training  (this  condition  Is  char- 
acteristic of  the  workers  luider  25  who  are 
unemployed),  and  (2)  training  and  experi- 
ence are  not  suitable  for  available  opportuni- 
ties (this  condition  Is  typical  of  many  of  the 
older  workers) . 

The  great  bulk  of  the  unemploynient  today 
is  made  up  of  workers  under  25  years  of  age 
and  workers  over  45  years  of  age.  The  first 
are  largely  poorly  educated  and  inexperi- 
enced The  latter  are  experienced;  but  are 
in  need  of  retraining  for  changed  job  condi- 
tions and  new  xisefulness. 

Picking  up  the  fragments  of  an  Interrupted 
education  is  best  left  to  the  local  school 
facilities  for  continuing  education.  Further- 
more, it  is  basically  an  individual  problem, 
since  the  personal  motivation  must  be  arous- 
able  to  obtain  any  Improvement  In  the  case 
of  individuals  who  lack  basic  education  or 
other  skills  required  for  employablllty. 

Training  for  new  and  different  job  op- 
portunities again  is  basically  an  educational 
problem  which  reqiUres  individual  motiva- 
tion best  stimulated  by  a  professional  teach- 
er. To  a  certain  extent  retraining  should 
be  an  Industry  responsibility.  Wherever 
possible,  displaced  workers  of  long  standing 
with  a  firm  should  be  the  first  considered 
for  new  job  opportunities  which  develop 
within  that  firm;  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  prepare  them  for  such  opportuni- 
ties within  their  basic  capabilities. 

Unless  we  plan  as  a  Nation  to  come  to 
a  standstill  economically,  which  is  certainly 
an  unlikely  national  policy  especially  in  view 
of  Soviet  taunts  and  boasts,  we  can  expect 
an  acceleration  of  change  In  the  next  decade 
with  the  consequent  rapid  evolution  of  em- 
ployment opportuniUea.  All  Americans 
should  be  made  aware  that  change  Is  to  be 
expected  and  that  they  should  prepare  them- 
selves to  participate  In  it  by  continuing 
education  and  learning.  Here  again  is  a 
job  for  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Na- 
tion. MoUvatlon  Is  best  Inculcated  on  an 
Individual  basis;  It  Is  not  something  to  be 
handed  down  by  bureau  ukase. 

What  might  be  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment  in  meeting  the  problem  of  the 
hard  core  unemployed?  Following  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  whole  should  do  for  Its  parts 
only  what  the  parU  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves, there  are  three  areas  where  the  Na- 
tional Government  can  play  a  significant 
role.    These  are : 

1.  To  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  of  job 
Information.  The  present  employment  serv- 
ice in  cooperation  with  State  agencies  could 
provide  Information  on  job  opportunities  on 
a  nationwide  basis  to  each  local  employ- 
ment ofllce.  if  the  local  offices  were  oriented 
to  think  In  such  terms. 

2.  In  many  cases  job  opportunities  can  be 
reached  only  with  the  relocation  of  the 
worker  and  his  family  unit.  A  revolving  fimd 
could  be  established  on  a  nationwide  basis 
to  provide  transportation  and  subsistence 
funds  for  relocation  purposes  on  a  very  lib- 
eral loan  basis  for  persons  transferring  to 
new  locaUons  to  take  bona  fide  Job  openings. 
Some  system  for  purchase  or  exchange  of 
housing  facUlUes  might  also  be  provided  to 
assUt  persons  making  the  move. 

3.  A  national  clearinghouse  for  Infonna- 
tion  on  new  jobs  in  the  sense  of  new  job 
titles  and  on  training  programs  tor  such  posi- 
tions   might   most   effectively    be   operated 


through  the  Labor  or  Commerce  Depart- 
ments in  Washington.  To  be  successful, 
such  a  clearinghouse  should  have  the  confi- 
dence of  Industry  and  have  close  working 
relationship  with  the  educational  systems 
and  institutions  of  the  Nation. 

C.  Research  and  jobs 

In  order  to  insure  that  new  jobs  continue 
to  be  created  fast  enough  to  offer  opportuni- 
ties to  our  growing  population  more  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  by  both  State  and  Na- 
tional Governnaents  to  the  importance  of  In- 
dustrial research,  both  product  and  market 
research  as  well  as  pure  research  In  develop- 
ing new  Jobs.  The  National  Government  and 
those  States  which  have  corporate  income 
taxes  should  provide  generous  treatment  for 
research  outlays  by  industry.  It  should  be 
possible  to  lay  aside  a  portion  of  income 
funds  for  future  research  use  without  in- 
ciirrlng  a  tax  liability.  The  accumulation  of 
such  funds  is  especially  difficult  for  new  and 
small  firms  and  for  established  firms  which 
wish  to  broaden  their  product  lines.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  justify  all  such 
funds  as  a  ciurent  expense  during  a  tax  year. 
Accimaulation  should  be  possible  over  a  rea- 
sonable term  of  years  consistent  with  the 
type  of  research  intended,  the  probable  cost 
of  the  program  as  it  expands,  and  contin- 
gency resulting  from  changes  in  the  market 
breakthrough  in  product  development  and 
similar  related  conditions  which  could  be 
pinpointed  from  a  study  of  research  experi- 
ence. To  insure  that  funds  exempted  for 
research  purposes  would  not  simply  be  a 
convenient  hiding  place  for  surpluses,  a  sep- 
arate account  could  be  required  for  such 
funds  and  an  accounting  of  their  use  made 
concurrent  with  subsequent  annual  tax 
reports  by  the  firm  making  use  of  this 
provision. 

TwiNTT-nv«  Yeass  of  Unemplotmemt  In- 
siTXAKCx — An  Experiment  in  Coufctitivs 
Collectivism 

(By  Joseph  M.  Becker.  S.J.) 
In  the  general  transition  of  the  Western 
Industrial  world  from  lalssez  falre  capitalism 
to  welfare  capitalism,  the  United  States  has 
differed  from  most  other  covmtrles  in  the 
degree  to  which  It  has  retained  elements  of 
Individualism,  even  In  Its  collectlvlstlc  In- 
stitutions. The  characteristically  American 
method  of  managing  the  transition  has  been 
to  employ  competitive  techniques  even  in 
attaining  collectlvlstlc  goals.  To  the  Amer- 
ican mind  this  has  represented  not  so  much 
a  dragging  of  the  feet  behind  the  chariot 
of  progress  as  a  cautious  retention  of  known 
goods  until  there  was  reasonable  certainty 
that  they  could  be  exchanged  for  something 
better.  The  recent  examples  of  Italian.  Ger- 
man, and  Russian  collectivism,  as  well  as 
the  second  thoughts  of  English '  and  even 
Yugoslav  socialism.'  have  enhanced  the  re- 
spectability of  a  cautious  approach. 

Unemployment  Insurance  provides  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  this  American  preference 
for  what  might  be  called  competitive  col- 
lectivism. On  the  occasion  of  the  program's 
25th  anniversary.  It  may  be  appropriate  to 
survey  the  program  from  this  particular 
vantage  point.'    The  article  concentrates  on 


'  "Socialism :  A  New  Statement  of  Princi- 
ples," presented  by  the  Socialist  Union  (Lon- 
don. 1952).  p.  55. 

» Calvin  B.  Hoover.  "The  Economy.  Liberty, 
and  the  State"  (New  York.  1959),  pp.  411- 
424. 

•This  Is  a  selective,  not  a  general,  survey 
of  the  program's  history.  As  this  Is  being 
written,  such  general  surv^^ys  are  In  prep- 
aration for  the  fall  Issues  of  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Review  and  of  the  Industrial 
and  Labcw  Relations  Review.  Earlier  sur- 
rey articles  may  be  foimd  In  the  annual  pro- 
ceedings   of    the    Industrial    Relations    Re- 


the  two  most  distinctly  competitive  aspects 
of  the  American  program — the  existence  of 
se(}arate  state  systems  and  the  use  of  the 
tax  technique  called  experience  rating — and 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  25  years  of  ex- 
perience have  left  them  firmly  established.* 
Their  survival  Is  part  of  the  case  for  the 
viability  of  competitive  collective  action. 

Unemployment  Insurance,  a  member  of 
the  social  security  family,  resembles  the 
biblical  Joseph  In  being  the  youngest  of  Its 
family  and  in  being  somehow  different,  set 
apart,  from  the  other  members.  Germany 
established  social  security  programs  to 
cover  old  age  and  sickness  in  the  1880*8  but 
It  was  1927  before  It  ventured  on  an  un- 
employment Insurance  scheme.  Even  today, 
whereas  77  countries  have  social  security 
programs  covering  work  Injuries,  and  59 
have  programs  covering  old  age  and  sickness, 
only  26  ^ave  programs  covering  the  risk  of 
unemployment  (only  20  pay  unemployment 
benefits  without  a  means  test) .' 

When  the  United  States  finally  came  to 
the  point  of  enacting  a  social  security  sys- 
tem. In  1935,  the  strategist  In  command  of 
drafting  the  bill  placed  the  unemployment 
Insurance  provisions  last  (the  Committee  on 
Economic  Security  had  originally  placed 
them  first)  In  the  hope  that  the  more  popu- 
lar programs,  old-age  insurance  and  public 
assistance,  would  carry  the  most  dubious 
one.  After  the  enactment  of  the  law.  it  was 
unemployment  Insurance  that  came  closest 
to  being  declared  unconstitutional.' 

P\irthermore.  although  unemployment  In- 
surance is  now  firmly  rooted  In  our  society. 
It  Is  still  the  program  which  attracts  the 
most  criticism.  This  criticism  reached  Its 
height  In  the  reconversion  period.'  but  a  re- 
cent example  can  be  found  In  the  April 
1960  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest,  where  the 
lead  article  U  entitled  "The  Scandal  of  Un- 
employment Compensation."  Although 
much  of  the  criticism  Is  uninformed.  It  re- 
mains an  ecological  fact  of  Importance  for 
the  growth  of  the  program. 

Another  Indication  of  the  less  favored 
position  of  unemployment  benefits   In  the 


search  Association  for  the  years  1955.  1956. 
1958:  also  In  the  following  law  journals, 
which  have  devoted  entire  Issues  to  un- 
employment compensation:  Law  and  Con- 
temporary Problems  (January  1936);  the 
Yale  Law  Journal  (December  1946);  Ohio 
State  Law  Journal  (spring,  1949);  Vander- 
bllt  Law  Review  (February  1955).  These 
surveys  contain  abundant  references  to  the 
general  literature  of  unemployment  Insur- 
ance. Partly  for  that  reason,  the  present 
article  Includes  comparatively  few  refer- 
ences— imd  those  few  chosen  less  for  their 
importance  than  for  their  convenience  in 
developing  the  theme  of  the  article;  this 
applies  especially  to  references  to  the  au- 
thor's own  writings. 

♦For  the  early  history  of  these  two  fea- 
tures of  the  program,  see  Harry  Mallsoff. 
"The  Emergence  of  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation— I,"  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
vol.  LTV,  1939,  pp.  237-258,  391-420,  577-^ 
599. 

» "Social  Security  Problems  Throughout 
the  World,"  1968.  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (Washing- 
ton, D.C.) . 

•The  first  test  (1936).  on  the  New  York 
unemployment  Insurance  law.  ended  In  a 
tie  vote  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court;  the  sec- 
ond test  (1937).  on  the  Alabama  law.  ended 
In  a  favorable  verdict  but  only  by  a  5-to-4 
vote. 

'See  Joseph  M.  Becker.  "The  Problem  of 
Abuse  In  Unemployment  Benefits"  (New 
York.  1953).  pp.  38-63.  The  Baltimore  Sun 
won  the  1946  Pulitzer  Prize  for  a  series  of 
articles  on  this  topic.  The  articles  were  de- 
clared to  represent  "the  most  meritorious 
public  service  rendered  by  an  American 
newspaper  during  the  year."    Ibid.,  p.  irll. 
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social  security  system  Is  the  discrimination 
against  the  able-bodied  unemployed  In  the 
social  assistance  <as  distinguished  from  the 
social  Insurance)  programs.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Act  makes  no  provision  for  the  needy 
in  this  category,  and  although  all  the  States 
have  programs  of  general  assistance,  21  of 
these  exclude  the  able-bodied  unemployed. 

None  of  the  totalitarian  countries  has  a 
program  of  unemployment  Insurance.  Rus- 
sia had  a  program,  but  suspended  It  In  1930.' 
Russia  also  saw  to  it  that  unemployment  in- 
surance was  eliminated  in  its  sector  of  Ger- 
many. When  a  commission  representing  the 
Big  Four  met  In  Germany  after  the  war  to 
reestablish  the  German  social  security  sys- 
tem. Russia  objected  to  the  Inclusion  of  un- 
employment insurance.  "There  will  be  no 
unemployment  In  our  part  of  Germany  for 
the  next  20  years."  the  Russian  delegate 
argued." 

When  a  social  security  team  from  the 
United  States  toured  Russia  In  1958  and 
asked  about  the  absence  of  an  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program,  they  were  told  that 
there  was  no  need  for  one.  because  there  was 
no  unemployment.  Our  team  was  not  per- 
mitted to  Investigate  the  claim,  but  they 
encountered  a  nmnber  of  cases  which  indi- 
cated clearly  that  the  Russian  definition  of 
unemployment  was  far  stricter  than  that 
used  In  capitalistic  America.  There  was.  for 
example,  an  engineer  who  had  been  out  of 
work  for  a  montii  and  whose  sole  source  of 
support  was  his  working  wife;  he  was  not 
unemployed  because  there  were  Jobs  avail- 
able In  lower  skUl  classifications  which  he 
declined  to  take.  There  was  a  widowed 
waitress  living  with  her  father;  sometimes 
she  was  without  work  during  the  winter,  but 
she  was  not  unemployed  because  there  were 
snow  shoveling  Jobs  available  In  Moscow. 

What  accounts  for  the  less  popular  status 
of  unemployment  Insurance?  One  reason 
seems  to  be  that  the  need  represented  by 
unemployment  stands  lower  In  society's  list 
of  priorities  than,  many  other  needs.  Sym- 
pathy rises  more  easily  and  naturally  In  a 
case  of  the  widowed  mother,  the  orphaned 
child,  the  sick  or  aged,  and  even  for  the 
workman  injured  at  his  Job."  If  a  society  U 
able  and  willing  to  set  aside  a  given  amount 
of  funds  to  be  distributed  to  those  in  need, 
and  If  there  Is  not  enough  to  go  around  for 
every  category,  the  need  represented  by  the 
able-bodied  unemployed  Is  likely  to  be  left 


•  "From  1928  through  1930.  labor  shortages 
apparently  developed  In  certain  areas.  Meas- 
ures to  get  the  unemployed  to  work  and  to 
Insure  adequate  manpower  for  expanding 
Industry  were  discussed  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency. To  this  end.  on  Oct.  9,  1930.  un- 
employment Insurance  was  abolished,  and 
the  state  labor  exchanges  were  told  to  'take 
all  steps  necessary  to  put  the  unemployed  to 
work  at  once.'  even  though  this  meant  ac- 
cepting work  outalde  one's  specialty  which 
might  have  been  refused  given  the  alterna- 
tive of  Insxiranoe.  From  that  moment  to 
the  present,  unemployment  has  officially  not 
existed  In  the  0.8.SJI."  Warren  W.  Eason. 
"Labor  Force  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Un- 
employment In  the  Soviet  Union,"  "The 
Measurement  and  Behaviour  of  Unemploy- 
ment: A  Report  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research"  (Princeton,  1957),  p. 
406.) 

•Interview  with  George  E.  Blgge  upon  his 
return  from  Germany  as  American  social 
security  representative.  E^ast  Germany  cur- 
rently has  a  program  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits, but  subject  to  a  means  test. 

"This  Is  one  reason  why  agreed  bills  are 
more  common  In  workmen's  compensation 
than  In  unemployment  compensation.  See 
Joseph  M.  Becker,  "Shared  Government  in 
Employment  Security"  (New  York,  1969), 
pp. 486-486. 


to  the  last.  In  1968,  a  technical  consultant 
from  the  International  Labor  Office  visited 
Turkey  to  advise  that  country  on  whether  to 
set  up  an  unemployment  Insurance  program. 
The  advice  was  in  the  negative — not  because 
unemployment  Insurance  was  not  desirable 
but  because  there  were  so  many  other  needs 
to  be  met  first. 

A  second  reason  for  the  distinctive  posi- 
tion of  unemployment  Insurance  In  the 
social  security  scheme  Is  that  It  Is  more 
closely  Intertwined  than  the  other  programs, 
even  than  workmen's  compensation,  in  the 
competitive  market  process  and  comes  closer 
to  being  an  integral  part  of  the  industrial 
machine.  Unemployment  insurance  pays 
benefits  to  potential  workers — rather  than 
to  widows,  children,  the  aged,  the  sick,  the 
disabled — and  this,  besides  raising  difficult 
problems  of  maintaining  Initiative,  affects 
the  bargaining  power  of  labor.  It  affects 
the  bargaining  power  of  labor  by  affecting 
the  main  brake  on  the  use  of  that  power,  un- 
employment. Unemployment  benefite  di- 
minish, as  they  are  Intended  to  diminish, 
the  pressure  on  the  unemployed  to  take 
other,  less  desirable.  Jobs.  Unemployment 
benefita  also  diminish  a  social  pressure  that 
tends  to  limit  strikes,  namely  the  dissatis- 
faction of  those  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
strikes  of  others.  Unemployment  benefita 
are  paid  to  unemployed  nonstrikers  (in  the 
railroad  industry,  even  to  strikers). 

Thus,  where  the  other  social  security  pro- 
grams operate  like  Red  Cross  unite  behind 
the  lines,  unemployment  Insurance  also  op- 
erates like  a  troop  unit  at  the  front  and 
has  Implications  for  such  general  economic 
Issues  as  wages.  Industrial  discipline,  pro- 
ductivity, and  inflation.  A  symbol  of  this 
Industrial  character  of  unemployment  Insur- 
ance, and  to  some  extent  a  result  of  It,  Is 
to  be  seen  In  the  fact  that  unemployment 
Insvirance  Is  not  housed  with  the  other 
Federal  social  security  programs  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
but  dwells  alone  In  the  Department  of  Labor. 

This  background  helps  to  explain  why  un- 
employment Insurance  In  the  United  States 
retains  so  many  of  the  Individualistic  and 
competitive  characteristics  of  capitalism. 
The  amalgam  of  capitalistic  and  socialistic 
elementa  Is  to  be  found  throughout  the  pro- 
gram but  Is  most  manifest  In  two  of  Ite 
features — the  autonomy  accorded  to  the  In- 
dividual States  and  the  use  of  experience 
rating.  The  first  permlte  competition  among 
the  States;  the  second  encourages  competi- 
tion among  employers. 

STATE    AUTONOMY 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1936  made  each 
State  responsible  for  Ite  own  program  of  un- 
employment Insurance.  Each  State  w^as  to 
decide  what  benefits  It  would  pay  under 
what  conditions,  and  each  State  was  respon- 
sible for  meeting  the  resulting  coste.  A  Fed- 
eral tax  was  Imposed  on  the  Nation's  em- 
ployers, but  this  could  be  offset  almost  en- 
tirely (90  percent)  by  a  similar  tax  enacted 
by  the  States.  Moreover,  after  a  short  Initial 
period  to  gain  experience  (3  years)  each 
State  was  free  to  lower  the  tax  practically 
as  far  as  It  wished." 

It  would  seem  as  If  the  Initiators  of  the 
program  had  Intended  to  have  more  fed- 
erally Imposed  uniformity  and  less  Inter- 
state competition.  Everyone  seemed  to 
agree,  even  those  who  favored  a  maximum 
of  State  freedom,  that  unless  the  Federal 
Government  acted  to  offset  Interstate  com- 


petition, the  States  generally  would  not  pass 
unemployment   Insurance   laws." 

Given  the  decision  to  have  a  Federal - 
State  system.  Congress  could  have  used  one 
of  two  methods  to  limit  interstate  com- 
petition: it  could  have  required  the  States 
to  levy  a  uniform  tax  and  then  let  them 
pay  what  benefits  they  could  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds; or  it  could  have  established  benefit 
standards  and  then  let  the  States  pay  the 
costs  In  any  way  they  wished.  Congress 
actually  did  neither;  It  did  not  establish 
benefit  standards,  and  It  allowed  each  State 
to  vary  Ite  tax  after  the  first  3  years.  In 
effect,  the  Social  Security  Act  left  each  State 
legally  free,  after  a  period  of  3  years,  to  set 
whatever  benefit  standards  It  wished.  Al- 
though the  need  to  prevent  Interstate  com- 
petition was  given  as  the  reason  for  Fed- 
eral action,  the  law  actually  enacted  left 
Interstate  competition  almost  untouched." 
The  fact  that  for  the  past  22  years  the 
States  have  been  legally  free  to  gut  their 
programs  and  yet  have  not  done  so  makes 
the  history  of  the  program  essentially  a 
measure  of  State  performance.  However,  the 
possibility  of  further  Federal  action  was  al- 
ways in  the  background  and  must  be  rated 
a  significant  factor  In  the  development  of 
the  program.'* 

Proposals  for  further  Federal  action  have 
taken  two  principal  forms — the  supplemen- 
tation of  benefits  and  the  establishment  of 
benefit  standards.  Proposals  for  Congress 
to  supplement  State  benefite  have  usually 
stemmed  from  emergencies  caused  by  wcu- 
or  recession.  Such  proposals  were  made,  for 
example.  In  1942.  1944.  1945,  1952.  and  1958." 
Congress  declined  to  take  action  on  the 
earlier  proposals  and  each  time  subsequent 
developmente  proved  that  the  cry  of  "Wolf" 
had  been  premature — the  States  readily 
weathered  the  emergency  that  had  been 
made  the  basis  for  the  proposed  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

Congress  did  act.  however.  In  1958,  when 
exha\istions  under  the  State  programs  had 
reached  an  unprecedented  level.  It  estab- 
lished the  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation (TUC)  program,  which  made  in- 
terest-free loans  (not  grants)  to  States  that 
wished  to  extend  the  duration  of  their  em- 
ployment Insurance  benefits.  Seventeen 
States,  with  55  percent  of  the  covered 
workers,  participated  completely  In  the  pro- 
gram; 17  others  participated  partly.  Five 
States  (Colorado.  Connecticut.  Illinois,  Ohio, 
and  Wisconsin),  with  16  percent  of  the 
covered  workers,  declined  the  free  Federal 
loans  and  enacted  TUC  programs  of  their 
own. 


"The  States  were  allowed  to  vary  the  tax 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  each 
employer  (the  so-called  experience  rating 
system)  but  since  the  States  were  free  to 
select  any  level  of  benefite.  they  could  In 
practice  assign  any  schedule  of  tax  rates  to 
fit  any  employer  experience. 


"For  example,  Edwin  E.  Wltte:  "If  the 
States  are  to  act  at  all,  there  will  have  to  be 
uniformity  In  this  major  respect— uniform- 
ity of  cost."  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
(74th  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  hearings  on  H.R.  4120,  January 
and  February  1935,  p.  136.  See  also  the 
many  similar  statemente  In  Edwin  E.  Wltte. 
"An  Historical  Account  of  Unemplosmient 
Insurance  In  the  Social  Security  Act,"  Law 
and  Contemporary  Problems,  vol.  3,  Jan.. 
1936.  pp.  158,  159.  163,  165,  167.  168. 

"It  Is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  1935 
legislation  that  this  inconsistency  escaped 
notice  almost  entirely.  On  each  of  the  few 
occasions  when  some  more  perspicacious  In- 
dividual raised  the  question,  It  was  either 
misunderstood,  or  answered  Incorrectly,  or 
simply  got  lost  in  a  discussion  that  branched 
off  In  other  directions. 

"  For  some  examples  of  how  the  threat  of 
Federal  action  has  helped  to  spur  State  ac- 
tion, see  Becker.  "Shared  Government  In  Em- 
ployment Security."  pp.  120-121.  228. 

"The  most  intensive  debate  centered 
around  the  1944-45  proposals  and  is  reported 
in  Becker,  "The  Problem  of  Abtise  In  Un- 
emplo3rment  Benefite,"  pp.  3-37. 
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Some  observers  see  the  1958  congressional 
action  as  a  major  precedent -setting  break  In 
the  tradition  of  State  autonomy.  Others  ac- 
cord somewhat  less  Importance  to  the  TUC 
development — because  it  was  a  loan,  not  a 
grant:  because  it  carried  with  It  no  Federal 
standards:  and  especially  because  it  was 
optional,  not  compulsory.  However,  a  sub- 
sequent development,  connected  with  the 
TUC  program,  may  be  very  Important  for 
Federal-State  relations. 

In  1959,  after  the  recession,  six  States  with 
20  percent  of  the  covered  labor  force  en- 
acted permanent  TUC  programs  of  their 
own."  while  some  of  the  States  which  had 
borrowed  TUC  funds  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment began  a  quiet  movement  to  have 
these  loans  canceled.  The  experience  of  the 
1958  recession  has  therefore  developed  a  se- 
rious split  among  the  States,  with  one  group 
favoring  Individual  SUte  responsibUity  and 
the  other  group  favoring  Federal  supple- 
mentation. If  this  split  continues.  It  U 
certain  to  modify  Federal-State  relations. 

The  most  recent  form  of  supplementation 
proposal  has  been  for  equalization  grants. 
Some  States  have  much  higher  unemploy- 
ment benefit  costs  than  others.  It  has  been 
proposed  that  the  Federal  Government  make 
granU  to  such  States  in  order  to  equalize 
(partially)  the  cost  of  unemployment  in- 
surance. It  has  been  proposed,  for  example, 
that  the  Federal  Government  pay  half  of 
the  additional  costs  of  States  whose  unem- 
ployment benefits  have  averaged  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  50  percent  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average. 

A  respectable  case  can  be  made  for  the 
desirability  of  equalization  grants.  Unem- 
ployment benefits  represent  a  sizable  addi- 
tion to  a  State's  total  tax  burden.  The  aver- 
age State  In  a  normal  year  pays  out  in 
unemployment  benefits  an  amount  equal  to 
at  least  half  of  Its  total  payroll  (wage  and 
salary  payments  to  State  employees).  In 
States  that  are  particularly  hard  hit  during 
a  recession  period,  the  costs  can  be  even 
greater.  In  both  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania 
in  1958.  unemployment  benefits  were  actual- 
ly larger  than  the  total  State  payroll.  To 
grant  a  modicum  of  assistance  to  States  ex- 
periencing abnormal  dlfOctilties  Is  a  custom- 
ary neighborly  gesture  conducive  to  national 
unity. 

Those  who  oppose  any  system  of  equaliza- 
tion grants  do  so  because  they  fear  that  this 
concession  to  a  pooling  of  costs  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  further  similar  proposals,  and  be- 
cause they  trntlclpate  that  any  Federal  aid 
will  be  accompanied  by  Federal  standards. 
They  also  point  out  that  States  with  higher 
than  average  unemployment  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  less  liberal  programs  of  unem- 
ployment benefits — on  the  contrary.  States 
like  California,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  have  programs  of  more  than  aver- 
age liberality.  They  note,  finally,  that  al- 
though unemployment  benefits  look  large 
as  compared  with  State  payrolls,  they  aver- 
age less  than  10  percent  of  the  entire  State 
budget. 

Proposals  for  Federal  benefit  standards 
have  a  long  history.  Standards  were  advo- 
cated by  the  majority  of  President  Roose- 
velt's Advisory  Committee  on  Social  Secu- 
rity in  1935  and  were  contained  In  the  Social 
Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  provi- 
sions were  dropped  when  the  bill  reached  the 
Senate) .  Several  similar  proposals  were 
made    between   that    time   and  the   present. 


when  the  Kennedy-Karsten  bill  is  currently 
before  Congress. 

The  arg\mient8  for  and  against  Pederal 
standards  are  too  lengthy  to  be  developed 
here."  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  support  for 
Federal  benefit  standards  Is  Increasing  and 
that  the  knowledge  gained  through  25  years 
of  experience  has  made  more  feasible  the  task 
of  constructing  workable  standards.  On  the 
other  hand  it  can  be  argued  that  the  steady 
trend  toward  improvement  which  has 
marked  the  State  programs  in  the  past  (see 
below)  is  making  Federal  standards  progres- 
sively less  necessary. 

The  complete  federalization  of  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  is  occasionally  proposed  as 
desirable  in  principle,  but  it  has  not  been 
an  active  issue  for  at  least  a  decade.  The 
general  Federal-State  pattern  seems  to  have 
set  firmly.  A  number  of  causes  have  com- 
bined to  bring  this  about.  Custom  itself 
Is  a  powerful  force;  the  present  Federal- 
State  structure  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  has  become  a 
familiar  featxire  of  the  political  landscape. 
Another  cause  is  the  great  heterogeneity 
of  the  State  programs.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  States  have  grown  rather  than 
dlminishcKl,  so  that  it  is  even  more  difficult 
now  than  it  was  in  1935  to  devise  one  system 
acceptable  to  all.  The  differences  are  partly 
the  result  of  continuing  experimentation 
by  the  States,  and  partly  they  reflect  the 
political  adjustments  that  have  been  made 
year  after  year  to  accommodate  the  pro- 
gram to  each  State's  changing  political 
complexion.  The  unemployment  Insurance 
provisions  have  become  an  embedded  part 
of  the  total  power  structure  resting  on  bar- 
gains made  between  the  various  interest 
groups. 

The  States  have  experienced  reasonable 
success  in  conducting  their  own  programs, 
and  this  also  has  worked  to  perpetuate  the 
present  structure.  Except  in  Alaska,  the 
States  have  managed  to  stay  solvent "  while 
increasing  the  real  protection  afforded  the 
unemployed  by  about  100  percent."  As  com- 
pared with  those  who  received  benefits  In 
1938.  the  first  year  in  which  benefits  were 
paid,  the  beneficiary  in  I960  received  his 
benefits  sooner,  for  a  longer  time,  and  could 
buy  more  real  goods  with  what  he  received. 
Most  of  this  improvement  represented  de- 
creases in  the  waiting  period,  which  In- 
creased the  total  amount  of  money  drawn  by 
all  except  "exhaustees."  and  Increases  In 
duration,  which  did  the  same  for  "exhaus- 
tees." 

The  trend  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
1t>enefit  has  been  mixed.  The  purchasing 
power  of  benefits  has  Increased  (the  resiUt 
of  benefits  rising  faster  than  the  cost  of 
living);   the  ratio  of  benefits   to  net  wages 


'•In  these  States  (California.  Connecticut. 
Idaho.  Illinois.  North  Carolina  and  Vermont) 
when  unemployment  reaches  a  given  level, 
the  duration  of  benefits  is  automatically 
extended. 


(net  wages  are  gross  wages  minus  Income 
and  social  security  taxes)  has  remained 
about  the  same;"  but  the  proportion  of  bene- 
fits to  gross  wages  has  diminished,  primarily 
because  the  maximum  benefit  has  not  risen 
as  fast  as  wages.** 

Recent  studies  of  the  adequacy  of  un- 
employment benefits  Indicate  that  the  great 
majority  of  workers  without  dependents 
were  receiving  enough  to  meet  their  non- 
deferrable  expenditures  (defined  narrowly  to 
Include  only  food,  hoxising,  clothing,  and 
medical  care)  but  that  men  with  dependent 
families  needed  to  have  their  benefits  raised 
by  about  one-third  to  meet  this  norm." 
This  Is  strong  evidence  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
unemployment  benefits  for  the  most  Impor- 
tant segment  of  the  labor  force. 

Eleven  States  have  enacted  some  form  of 
dependency  allowances,  whereby  the  claim- 
ant with  dependents  Is  entitled  to  a  larger 
unemployment  benefit.  Three  of  these 
States  (Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Michigan)  have 
adopted  the  relatively  new  system  of  variable 
maximums,  which  pays  the  claimant  with 
dependents  the  same  proportion  of  hla  wages 
as  the  single  claimant  but  pays  blm  that 
proportion  up  to  a  higher  maximum.  But 
there  are  no  indications  of  a  trend  among 
the  other  39  States  toward  imitating  the  11. 
This  serious  Inadequacy  of  the  program 
seems  likely  to  remain,  therefore,  unless 
benefits  for  aU  classes  of  the  unemployed 
are  raised  to  the  level  needed  by  the  family 
man. 

This  is  not  the  only  Inadequacy  In  the  jwo- 
tectlon  provided  by  the  program.  The  fact 
that  protection  has  steadily  increased  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  protection  is  now 
adequate.  But  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
such  a  trend  toward  expanded  protection 
and  that  the  same  forces  which  brought 
about  the  expansion  in  the  past  are  still 
operative  in  the  present  has  considerable 
relevance  for  the  choice  of  leaving  the  pro- 
i{ram  in  the  hands  of  the  SUtes  or  calling 
upon  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  assume 
more  control.  In  the  lives  of  Institutions, 
the  direction  and  momentxim  of  their  move- 
ment is  at  least  as  important  as  their  present 
position. 

Probably  the  strongest  argument  for  giv- 
ing the  Federal  Governnaent  a  greater  share 
in  shaping  the  substance  of  the  program 
Is  the  failure  of  the  States  to  reapportion 
their  legislatures  so  as  to  reflect  fairly  the 
great  growth  of  the  cities,  in  which  labor 
has  its  strength.  Here  again,  however,  there 
Is  a  definite  trend  in  the  direction  of  Im- 
provement  especially   among  the  large   In- 


>'  The  interested  reader  will  find  the  prin- 
cipal arguments  given  in  Wllbiu*  J.  Cohen's 
contributions  to  "Studies  in  Unemployment." 
U.S.  Senate  (86th  Cong.,  2d  sess).  Special 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Problems.  Jan- 
uary 1960.  pp.  323-326.  The  arguments  are 
also  summarized  by  the  present  writer,  with 
a  somewhat  different  emphasis,  in  an  article 
reprinted  in  VS.  House  of  Representatives 
(86th  Cong..  1st  sess.),  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  hearings  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation, April  1959,  pp.  554-558. 

"Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  borrowed 
from  the  Federal  loan  fund  toward  the  end 
of  1958  recession,  but  their  situation  im- 
proved before  they  actually  had  to  use  the 
money. 

» In  the  large  Industrial  States,  in  which 
most  of  the  covered  workers  live,  the  In- 
crease has  been  even  greater — about  300  per- 
cent In  California,  about  400  percent  In  New 
Tort. 


""The  ratio  for  claimants  without  depend- 
ents has  increased  somewhat,  while  for 
others  It  has  decreased  somewhat. 

*•  The  ratio  of  average  weekly  benefits  to 
average  weekly  gross  wages  declined  from  43 
percent  in  1938  to  35  percent  In  1958.  It 
should  be  recalled  that  the  equivalent  ef- 
fect of  decreasing  the  waiting  period  was  an 
increase  In  the  average  weekly  benefit  that 
is  not  reflected  in  these  statistics.  If.  for 
example,  a  claimant's  weekly  benefit  is  $30 
and  If  he  Is  unemployed  for  5  weeks,  a  re- 
duction of  the  waiting  period  was  an  Increase 
In  the  average  weekly  benefit  that  is  not 
reflected  in  these  statistics.  If,  for  example, 
a  claimant's  weekly  beneflt  is  $30  and  If  he 
is  unemployed  for  5  weeks,  a  reduction  of  the 
waiting  period  by  1  week  Is  equivalent  to  an 
increase  in  his  weekly  beneflt  of  $7.60. 

"Six  States  (Florida,  Missouri,  New  York. 
Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina)  co- 
operated with  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  to  conduct  these  six  beneflt  ade- 
quacy studies,  which  cover  Tarloua  periods 
between  the  fall  of  1954  and  the  spring  of 
1958.  The  repels  are  aTsllable  in  the  re- 
spective States. 
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dustrlal  States,"  acsne  of  which  have  begun 
to  provide  alternative  procedures  in  the  event 
that  the  legislature  neglects  Its  duty  to 
reapportkMi.*' 

It  is  dlffleult  to  say  wbetlker  the  total 
protection  of  the  system  would  have  been 
greater  If  it  had  been  completely  Federal. 
Provisions  established  by  Congress  would 
have  been  the  result  of  compromises  reached 
between  the  interests  of  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  might  well  have 
represented  a  lower  standard  of  benefits  than 
Is  currently  paid  by  the  major  Industrial 
States,  where  the  greet  majority  of  covered 
workers  live." 

As  regards  administration  of  the  program, 
the  Federal  Government  has  always  had  the 
preponderance  of  influence.  All  administra- 
tive funds  come  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment, raised  by  a  tax  of  three- tenths  of  1 
percent  (probably  four-tenths  of  1  percent 
after  1960)  levied  on  covered  payrolls.  The 
Federal  Bureau  at  Employment  Security  de- 
cides which  State  win  get  how  much  mcmey 
for  what  functions.  Although  the  Bureau 
and  the  States  have  worked  with  some  suc- 
cess to  develop  a  set  of  objective  vrarkload 
criteria  to  govern  the  allocation  of  admin- 
istrative funds  aoMng  the  States,  the  Bu- 
reau still  retains  a  substantial  degree  of 
discretionary  Judgment  and  therefore  Is  in 
a  position  to  exert  considerable  pressiue  on 
the  States. 

Tbe  Bureau  also  has  a  "big  stick"  which 
It  brandishes  on  occasion,  "nils  Is  the  threat 
to  hold  a  State  law  out  of  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act. 
The  threat  has  been  used  often  enough  to 
make  this  one  of  the  btimlng  cxurent  Is- 
■xies.  The  States  are  pustilng  for  some  ade- 
quate form  of  Judicial  review,  whereby  a 
State  threatened  by  nonconformity  can  se- 
cure a  stay  of  execution  and  appeal  to  the 
courts  against  the  Secretary  of  L<abor.  Tbe 
Bureau  and  the  States  are  steadllv  coming 
closer  to  an  agreement  on  the  proper  pco- 
cediire  for  Judicial  review,  and  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  this  issue  will  be  settled  in 
the  near  future. 

XXPKS3ENCS    SATXire 

In  the  United  States,  unemployment  In- 
siurance  is  financed  entirely  by  a  tax  levied 
on  payrolls  and  paid  by  employers.  The 
United  States  is  almost  unique  in  this  re- 
spect; In  most  other  countries,  unemploy- 
ment insurance  draws  additional  revenue 
from  contrlbutloMi  by  employees  or  the 
Oovemment  or  hath..  The  decision  to  tax 
only  employers  represented  a  capitalistic 
choice;  it  was  a  first  step  toward  making 
unemployment  a  "cost  of  doing  business." 
But  the  United  States  went  further;  it  took 
the  ultimate  step  of  taxing  each  employer  on 
the  basis  of  his  Individual  experience,  that 
is,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  unem- 
ployment among  his  own  employees."  This 
type  of  tax  is  called  experience  rating  (in  the 
early  days,  when  the  empJoyer's  personal  re- 
sponsibility  for   miMnployment    was    being 


■Large  States  which  have  reapportioned 
one  or  more  houses  in  recent  years  include 
Michigan  (1953).  Pennsylvania  (1953),  New 
York  ( 1954) .  Illinois  ( 1955) ,  and  Ohio  (1957) . 

»•  California,  for  example,  adopted  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  1942  which  pro- 
vides that  "should  the  legislature  •  •  •  fall 
to  reapportion  the  assembly  and  senatorial 
districts,  a  reapportionment  commission, 
which  Is  hereby  created  •  •  •  shall  forth- 
with apportion  such  districts"  (constitution 
of  the  State  of  California,  art.  IV.  sec.  6) . 

»  Seven  States  contain  half  of  all  covered 
workers. 

"  The  inclusion  of  such  a  tax  provision 
in  the  original  Social  Security  Act  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  Wlsccxisin  School  and  ulti- 
mately to  John  Bt.  Commons. 
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stressed,  it  was  called  merit  rating)  and  the 
question  at  its  desirability  constitutes  the 
most  vigorously  debated  issue  In  tinemploy- 
ment  Insuraiu^e. 

Three  arguments  were  advanced  originally 
In  support  of  experience  rating.  The  three 
are  still  used,  but  there  has  l>een  a  chan^ 
In  the  relative  emphasis  accorded  to  each. 
Originally  the  msiln  emphasis  was  on  the 
argument  that  tinemployment  Insiu-ance 
would  help  to  stablliae  employment.  This 
was  understood  in  the  narrow  sense  that 
the  cost  of  imemployment  benefits  would 
exert  direct  pressure  on  the  Individual  em- 
ployer to  avoid  layoffs. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  this  propo- 
sition are  almost  as  theoretical  today  as  they 
were  26  years  ago.  It  is  certain  that  the 
cost  of  unemployment  benefits  constitutes 
an  added  Incentive  to  stabilize  employment, 
and  it  Is  certain  that  some  employers  have 
some  degree  of  control  over  the  pattern  of 
employment.  It  is  therefore  certain  that 
experience  rating  Is  a  force,  pervasive  and 
continuous,  working  in  the  dlrisctlon  of  em- 
ployment stabilization.  But  the  exact 
strength  of  this  force  Is  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. All  that  can  be  said  Is  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  it  Is  better  to  have  a 
force  which  works  with  rather  than  against 
the  economy  in  the  piusult  of  full  employ- 
ment. 

A  second  argument  for  experience  rating 
has  received  increasing  stress  in  recent  years. 
It  is  that  experience  rating  makes  employ- 
ers more  active  in  policing  improper  claims; 
also  that  it  prevents  collusion  t>etween  em- 
ployers and  employees  at  the  expense  of  the 
public. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  experience  rating 
makes  employers  more  active  in  policing 
claims.  It  Is  probably  also  true  that  there 
is  no  other*  effective  way  of  secvuing  such 
employer  activity."  But  it  Is  not  equally 
certain  how  advantageous  this  policing  ac- 
tion is.  Labor  claims  that  such  employer 
participation  in  administration  constitutes 
a  net  disadvantage  for  the  program. 

Once  again  adequate  evidence  Is  lacking, 
but  what  evidence  Is  available  seems  to  In- 
dicate that  on  balance  the  policing  action 
of  employers  is  desirable.  I  have  asked 
claims  Interviewers  and  referees  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  what  their  experience 
has  been  (they  are  the  ones  in  the  beet 
position  to  Judge)  and  practically  all  were 
of  the  opinion  that  employer  participation 
In  the  administration  of  unemployment  in- 
surance helped  rather  than  hindered  the 
agency  In  attaining  the  goals  of  the  program. 
The  cases  where  employer  participation  hin- 
dered the  agency  wne  exceptional. 

The  value  of  employer  policing  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  amount  of  ];>otential  abuse  in  the 
program.  An  estimate  of  this  potential 
would  have  to  rest  on  evidence  of  how  many 
improper  claims  are  currently  being  paid." 
Here  again  there  Is  a  paucity  of  evidence. 
Although  the  control  oi  potential  abuse  has 
undoubtedly  Improved  In  the  last  decade, 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  abuse  has  not. 
The  state  of  our  knowledge  In  this  area  has 
not  changed  significantly  since  this  writer's 
Investigation  of  the  problem  a  decade  ago." 


"  It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, where  experience  rating  has  not  been 
operative  (heavy  unemployment  has  result- 
ed In  all  employers  paying  the  maximum 
rate) ,  employer  appeals  from  decisions  In 
favor  of  claimants  are  almost  nonexistent. 
In  other  States,  where  experience  rating  Is 
operative,  it  is  normal  to  have  a  steady 
stream  of  employer  appeals,  of  which  em- 
ployers win  a  third  or  more. 

"An  improper  claim  Is  one  which  the 
agency  would  not  pay  If  It  knew  all  the 
relevant  facts.  An  Improper  claim  Is  not 
necessarily  a  fraudulent  claim. 

*  See  footnote  7. 


For  what  It  Is  worth,  my  cttrrent  esti- 
mate of  the  extent  of  Improper  paynMnts 
Is  that  from  10  to  15  percent  of  all  bene- 
ficiaries In  the  cotirse  at  a  year  at  normal 
unemployment  draw  some  benefits  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled  by  law  but  that  these 
improper  payments  do  not  constitute  more 
than  2  to  3  percent  of  all  benefit  pay- 
ments. The  greater  number  of  improper 
paynaents  are  made  to  nonworklng  rather 
than   to  working  violators.*" 

Collusion,  strictly  defined,  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  has  been  rare  In  this 
program,  and  experience  rating  has  been 
one  erf  the  reasons  for  that.  In  the  few  in- 
stances that  have  occurred,  the  employer 
Invariably  was  one  who  was  paying  the  max- 
Imxun  tax  rate  and  hence  had  nothing  to 
lose  by  conniving  with  his  employees  to  help 
them  secure  imemployment  benefits  to 
which  they  were  not  legally  entitled.  Bven 
with  experience  rating,  a  kind  of  legal  con- 
nivance occurs  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees whereby  unemployment  benefits 
are  made  to  serve  as  a  regular  supplement 
to  wages.  Instances  are  found  chiefly  among 
seasonal  employers  or  among  those  who  oper- 
ate with  short  workweeks. 

In  general.  If  the  automatic  policing  ac-- 
tlon  of  experience  rating  were  not  contlnu- 
otisly  at  work,  there  would  have  to  be  much 
more  policing  done  by  administrative  offi- 
cials. Given  the  general  drift  of  modem 
society  toward  more  governmental  control 
over  individual  action — a  trend  that  Is  none 
the  less  dangerous  because  necessary — an  In- 
stitution that  substitutes  the  impersonal 
control  of  competition  for  control  by  Gov- 
ernment has  definite  advantages. 

The  third  argument  for  experience  rating 
Is  the  most  fundamental  and  underlies  the 
other  two.  To  the  extent  that  a  society 
chooses  to  allocate  resources  by  means  of  the 
free  price  system — ^rather  than  by  means  of 
authoritative  controls — It  is  desirable  that 
prices  reflect  true  costs.  But  unemployment 
benefits  are  a  part  at  the  true,  social  costs 
of  production,  and  the  general  tf  ect  of  ex- 
perience rating  is  to  cause  pricee  to  reflect 
these  costs. 

The  argument  does  not  claim  more  for  ex- 
perience rating  than  that  this  is  its  general 
effect.  How  the  price  is  actually  affected  by 
the  tax,  and  therefore  how  the  burden  of  the 
tax  is  actually  shared  between  employer, 
employee,  and  consiimer.  varies  with  each 
situation  and  Is  never  perfectly  clear  In  any 
situation.  It  Is  only  certain  that  unem- 
ployment benefits  have  been  made  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  competitive  price  system. 
Given  an  Initial  preference  for  that  method 
of  allocating  resources,  this  effect  must  be 
Judged  desirable — other  things  being  eq\ial. 

But  other  things  may  not  be  equal.  There 
may  be  clearly  undesirable  effects  proceeding 
from  experience  rating  which  offset  the  gen- 
eral presximption  In  favor  of  free  competi- 
tion. We  do  not  allow  competition  to  set 
the  relative  prices  of  all  things — for  example, 
erf  milk  and  whisky."  The  undesirable  con- 
sequences of  experience  rating  that  are  most 
likely  to  occur  are  tavr  In  ntunber. 

Experience  rating  is  said  to  have  prevented 
the   proper  development   of   imemployment 


"Working  violators  are  those  who  man- 
age to  draw  benefits  and  wages  simultane- 
ously; nonworklng  violators  are  those  who 
manage  to  draw  benefits  even  though  they 
are  not  In  the  labor  force. 

»For  that  matter,  experience  rating  Itself 
Is  not  allowed  unlimited  range.  The  maxi- 
mvLzn  tax  rates  permitted  under  the  system 
fall  far  short  of  assessing  the  full  cost  of  the 
benefits  against  the  employers  with  the 
greatest  unemployment.  To  a  limited  extent 
these  employers  are  subsidized  by  their  fel- 
low employers,  who  are  sometimes  their 
competitors. 
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Insxirance  by  giving  employers  too  great  an 
Incentive  to  participate  In  the  program.  The 
desirability  of  employer  participation  on  the 
admlnlsUatlve  side  of  the  program  was 
treated  above.  The  desirability  of  employer 
participation  on  the  legislative  side  Is  a  more 
complex  issue  and  cannot  be  treated  ade- 
quately here.  But  at  least  certain  misap- 
prehensions can  be  removed  regarding  the 
relation  of  experience  rating  to  employer 
activity. 

If  the  unemployment  tax  were  uniform, 
instead  of  experience  rated,  employers  would 
have  as  much  incentive  as  they  now  have  to 
keep  benefit  levels  low  if  the  total  tax  con- 
tinued to  be  Imposed  directly  on  employers 
only,  and  they  would  be  more  united  in 
their  efforts.  There  would  not  be  the  divi- 
sion between  high  cost  and  low  cost  em- 
ployers that  exists  under  experience  rating." 
Experience  rating  Is  also  said  to  intensify 
competition  among  the  States  and  thus 
again  to  keep  down  benefit  levels.  It  is 
doubtful  that  expjerience  rating  as  such  has 
this  effect.  This  Is  rather  the  effect  of  the 
States'  freedom  to  set  their  own  benefit 
standards  and  to  vary  their  taxes  accord- 
ingly. Even  If  the  tax  were  uniform  on  all 
employers  in  the  State,  rather  than  expe- 
rience-rated, the  States  would  still  be  in 
competition  with  each  other.  Experience 
rating  may  actually  lessen  Interstate  com- 
petition. Tax  rates  tend  to  vary  by  indus- 
try, and  two  competing  firms  in  the  same 
industry  but  in  different  States  are  more 
likely  to  have  comparable  tax  rates  under 
experience  rating  than  under  a  system  that 
varied  by  State  but  taxed  all  employers  uni- 
formly within  the  State. 

Experience  rating  is  charged  with  two  un- 
desirable effects  on  the  financing  of  the 
program.  It  is  said  to  threaten  solvency 
and  to  result  in  a  tax  rate  which  moves  with 
rather  than  (as  it  should)  against  the  busi- 
ness cycle.  To  the  extent  that  solvency  has 
been  threatened  »  the  effect,  once  again,  Is 
not  attributable  to  experience  rating  as 
such  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  States 
are  free  to  vary  their  taxes.  Any  other 
form  of  tax  variation  besides  experience  rat- 
ing could  have  exactly  the  same  effect;  it  Is 
merely  a  historical  accident  that  the  only 
permissible  form  of  tax  variation  up  to  the 
present  has  been  experience  rating. 

The  charge  that  experience  rating  results 
in  a  tax  rate  which  moves  with  rather  than 
against  cyclical  fluctuations  may  have  more 
substance  to  it.  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
established.  One  of  the  few  statistical  emaly- 
ses  of  the  charge "  uses  an  unfortunate 
period,  1945-57.  The  States  began  this 
period  with  excess  reserves  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  war.  and  during  the  period  tended 
to  lower  taxes  In  good  years  as  well  as  In 
bad.  No  great  significance  therefore  at- 
taches to  a  finding  that  taxes  declined  more 
rapidly  In  some  good  years  than  in  some 
bad  years.  A  more  significant  test  in  such 
a  situation  Is  whether  States  raised  taxes 
during  bad  times.    A  cursory  examination  in- 


"  For  examples  of  this  division  among  em- 
ployers see  "Shared  Goverrunent  in  Employ- 
ment Security,"  chapters  on  California,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah. 

**  The  threat  has  never  been  a  major  one. 
The  only  fund  actually  to  become  Insolvent 
is  that  of  Alaska.  After  the  1958  recession, 
the  funds  of  half  a  dozen  States  reached 
dangerously  low  levels,  but  all  are  In  the 
process  of  rebuilding.  Financial  sophistica- 
tion In  unemployment  Insurance  Is  growing 
rapidly.  Anyone  who  has  been  out  among 
the  States  cannot  but  be  Impressed  by  the 
marked  development  that  is  occurring  In 
what  might  be  called  the  science  of  sol- 
vency, a  development  that  owes  much  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

»« Clinton  Splvey,  "Experiment  Rating  in 
Unemployment  Compensation"  University, 
Illinois,  1958),  pp.  63-73. 


dicates  that  this  has  not  been  the  national 
pattern.  The  average  tax  rate  did  not  rise 
during  any  of  the  postwar  recessions:  Dxir- 
Ing  1949  and  1958  It  remained  constant,  and 
during  1954  It  actually  declined.  During 
these  same  3  years,  moreover,  benefit  dis- 
biirsements  averaged  about  double  the 
amount  of  tax  collections  (the  ratio  was 
1.8  In   1949  and   1954.   and  2.4  in   1958). 

Whatever  the  historical  relation  (it  has  not 
yet  been  established)  between  experience 
rating  and  cyclical  fluctatlons.  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  In  the  nature  of  exprience  rat- 
ing as  8\;ch  that  makes  it  less  adaptable 
than  any  other  kind  of  tax  to  counter- 
cyclical requirements.  If  it  Is  difficult  to 
devise  a  tax  that  meet«  the  requirements 
both  of  solvency  and  countercyclical  vari- 
ability— and  it  is — the  main  reason  probably 
does  not  lie  in  the  experience-rated  nature  of 
the  tax. 

The  ScKiial  Security  Act  did  not  require 
but  merely  permitted  experience  rating.  The 
States  gradually  availed  themselves  of  the 
permission  until  by  1948  the  last  State,  Mis- 
sissippi, had  incorporated  an  experience 
rating  provision  in  Its  law. 

It  is  Impossible  to  assess  the  extent  to 
which  the  States  adopted  experience  rating 
on  the  basis  of  principle.  Since  the  feder- 
ally Imposed  normal  rate  of  2.7  percent 
proved  excessive  In  relation  to  the  benefits 
which  the  States  had  chosen  to  provide,  and 
since  experience  rating  was  the  only  method 
provided  whereby  the  tax  could  be  reduced, 
the  States  were  In  effect  compelled  to  adopt 
exp>erienoe  rating.  For  a  conclusive  test  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  States  freely  choose 
experience  rating  today,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit 
alternative  methods  of  tax  reduction.  Some 
evidence  of  support  in  principle  can  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  of  the  various  available 
methods  of  experience  rating,  the  one  most 
widely  used  ( the  reserve  ratio  method  Is  used 
by  33  States)  is  the  one  that  most  empha- 
sizes  individual   responsibility. 

Although  experience  rating  is  still  highly 
controversial  after  25  years,  it  is  also  firmly 
established,  and  there  Is  little  likelihood  that 
it  will  undergo  any  major  modification  in 
the  near  future. 

By  Ita  nature,  unemplojrment  insurance 
is  more  closely  Integrated  with  the  com- 
petitive market  mechanism  than  the  other 
social  security  programs,  and  In  the  United 
States  the  relationship  Is  closer  than  In 
other  countries.  Consequently,  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  in  the  United  States  is  a 
unique  amalgam  of  competitive  and  collec- 
tlvlstlc  elements  that  Is  most  manifest  in 
the  program's  Federal-State  structure  and  in 
its  use  of  experience  rating. 

The  considerable  autonomy  exercised  by 
the  States  has  resulted  In  a  pattern  of  vary- 
ing protection  for  the  workers  of  the  differ- 
ent States.  That  pattern  is  primarily  a  re- 
flection of  the  differing  degree  of  industrial 
development  of  the  States.  It  has  resulted 
in  some  workers  having  less  protection  than 
others,  and  the  total  pattern  could  be  im- 
proved. But  final  Judgment  on  it  should 
assign  suitable  weight  to  the  following  con- 
siderations. 

1.  The  most  liberal  programs  are  in  the 
largest  Industrial  States,  where  most  covered 
employees  work. 

2.  States  with  higher  than  average  unem- 
ployment do  not  have  less  liberal  programs, 
but.  on  the  contrary,  have  programs  of  aver- 
age or  above-average  liberality. 

3.  The  protection  provided  by  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  has  expanded  steadily  during 
the  past  25  years,  and  this  trend  Is  likely 
to  continue. 

4.  Whether  progress  would  have  been 
sounder,  or  even  faster,  under  the  Federal 
Government  Is  debatable. 

The  present  Federal -State  structiu-e  seems 
likely  to  continue,  at  least  as  regards  Its 
essential  features.    If  any  modifications  are 


made  in  the  near  future  they  will  most  likely 
take  the  form  of  Federal  benefit  standards. 
Federal  equalization  grants,  or  some  perma- 
nent form  of  a  Federal  TUC  program. 

The  competitive  impact  of  experience 
rating  has  been  modified  to  some  extent  by 
considerations  of  general  welfare,  but.  gen- 
erally speaking,  experience  rating  has  made 
imemployment  insurance  in  the  United 
States  regular  cost  of  doing  business.  The 
system  is  still  very  controversial  after  26 
years,  and  little  evidence  has  been  accimiu- 
lated  by  which  the  arguments  for  and 
against  experience  rating  can  be  tested. 
What  fragmentary  evidence  does  exist  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  advantages  of  the  sys- 
tem  outweigh   its  disadvantages. 

In  1944  Dr.  Eveline  M.  Burns  presented 
an  Important  paper  to  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  in  which  she  delineated 
three  stages  of  social  Insurance  evolution  .>^ 
The  stages  differ  from  one  another  in  a 
number  of  ways,  but  in  general  each  suc- 
ceeding stage  emphasizes  Individual  respon- 
sibility less  and  social  responsibility  more. 
Dr.  Burns  correctly  placed  the  United  States 
of  that  period  in  stage  II.  indicated  that 
we  were  in  movement  toward  stage  III,  but 
was  iwcertain  when,  if  ever,  we  would  enter 
stage  III. 

Now,  16  years  later,  it  is  possible  to  re- 
port with  respect  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance that  we  have  moved  closer  to  stage 
III.  but  that  we  are  still  unmistakably  in 
stage  II  and  seem  likely  to  remain  there  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 


TAX  ELECTIONS  PROVIDED  UNDER 
SECTION  333  OP  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE   CODE 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rzcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  It  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  an 
apparent  inequity  can  arise  under  the 
tax  elections  provided  under  section  333 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  under 
which  the  shareholders  of  a  company 
in  liquidation  may  elect  to  realize  only 
a  limited  amount  of  gain  as  a  result  of 
that  liquidation.  This  election  is  con- 
tingent upon  80  percent  shares  in  each 
of  two  classes  of  stockholders,  electing  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  limited  gain  pro- 
visions of  section  333. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  as  part 
of  my  remarks  a  statement  illustrating 
the  application  of  section  333  and  the 
effect  that  it  can  have  on  a  particular 
corporate  shareholder,  according  to  ex- 
isting parts  of  the  section : 

Memorandum  in  Support  or  Proposed 
Amendment  to  Section  333.  Internal 
Revenue  Code 

Prior  to  July  1961.  Mesabl  Iron  Co.  was  a 
corporation  holding  Iron  mining  property 
under  long-term  lease  to  a  steel  company 
for  the  purpose  of  mining  low  grade  iron 
ore  known  as  taconlte.  Substantially,  the 
sole  source  of  income  of  the  company  was. 


>^  Eveline  M.  Burns,  "Social  Insvirance  in 
Evolution,"  in  American  Economic  Review, 
vol.  34,  supplement,  March  1944,  pp.  199-211. 
This  presentation  has  not  received  the  at- 
tention it  merits  as  an  analysis  of  a  psycho- 
logical law  of  growth  that  may  underlie  the 
social  security  movement. 


and  would  be,  derived  from  royalties.  In 
June  1961,  the  company  transferred  its  prop- 
erties to  trustees,  and  In  July  1961,  the  com- 
pany, pursaant  to  a  plan  of  complete  liq- 
uidation, distributed  the  beneficial  interest 
In  the  trust  to  its  stockholders  in  cancella- 
tion and  retirement  of  all  Its  shares.  At 
this  time  the  company  had  approximately 
5.000  stockholders.  Under  this  plan,  the 
parties  hoped  that  the  liquidation  would 
qualify  luder  the  provisions  of  section  333 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  pursuant  to 
which  only  a  llmlt«yl  amount  of  gain  would 
be  realized  as  a  result  of  the  liquidation. 
If  the  plan  so  qualified,  any  electing  share- 
holder would  pay  a  tax  on  only  such  limited 
part  of  a  gain  and  the  balance  of  the  gain 
reallBed  would  not  be  taxed  but,  instead, 
the  shareholder,  by  his  election,  would  ac- 
cept a  reduced  basis  in  the  trust  certificates 
received  on  the  liquidation. 

S.  T.  McKnlght  Co.,  a  Minnesota  corpora- 
tion, which  is  taxed  as  a  personal  holding 
company  under  the  Federal  income  tax  laws, 
owned  7353  shares  of  the  stock  of  Mesabl 
Iron  Co.  out  of  a  total  of  1,312.001  shares 
outstanding  immediately  prior  to  liquida- 
tion. The  holdings  of  S.  T.  McKnight  Co. 
represented  slx-tenttis  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  stock  outstanding.  S.  T.  McKnight 
Co.  obviously  had  no  substantial  voice  In 
the  decision  to  liquidate  Mesabl  Iron  Co. 
and  the  Uquidatlon  would  have  oocvured 
without  regard  to  the  wishes  and  desires  of 
this  stockholder.  As  a  result  of  this  liq- 
uidation, the  Federal  Income  tax  liability 
of  S.  T.  McKnight  Co..  If  the  transaction 
qualified  under  section  333,  would  be  nomi- 
nal, but  if  the  transaction  did  not  so 
qualify,  the  tax  liability  would  be  very 
substantial. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  held  that 
the  transaction  described  above  qualified 
under  section  333,  provided  only  that  the 
necessary  number  of  shareholders  elected 
coverage  under  tbajt  section.  Section  S3S 
provides,  among  other  things,  that  if  80  per- 
cent of  the  shares  owned  by  pjersons  other 
than  corporations  elect  coverage,  such  share- 
holders will  obtain  the  benefit  of  section  333, 
and  that  If  80  percent  of  the  shares  owned 
by  oorporatlons  elect  coverage,  such  cor- 
porate shareholders  also  wUl  obtain  the 
benefit  of  section  333. 

The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  elec- 
tions under  section  333  filed  by  shareholders 
of  Mesabl  Iron  Co.: 

1.  Shares  owned  by  persons  other  than 
corporations  filing  an  election  vmder  section 
333,  l/>4i;207. 

2.  Total  shares  owned  by  persons  other 
than  corporations.  1.090,254. 

3.  Item  1  as  a  percent  of  item  2,  95.5  per- 
cent. 

4.  Shares  owned  by  corporations  filing  an 
election  under  section  333.  59.387. 

5.  Total  shares  owned  by  corporations. 
321.747. 

6.  Item  4  as  a  percent  of  Item  1,  26.S  per^ 
cent. 

7.  Total  of  all  shares  filing  elections  under 
section  333,   1,100,894. 

8.  Total  of  all  shares  outstanding,  1,- 
312,001. 

9.  Item  7  as  a  percent  of  Item  8.  83.8  per- 
cent. 

S.  T.  McKnight  Co.  has  filed  an  appropriate 
election  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  section 
333.  To  date,  this  election  is  Ineffective  be- 
cause less  than  80  percent  of  the  shares 
owned  by  corporations  have  filed  such  elec- 
tions and  the  time  for  filing  elections  has 
now  expired.  The  162,360  shares  owned  by 
corporations  which  did  not  file  elections  were 
owned  by  two  corporations,  viz.: 

(a)  Ninety-three  thousand  five  hundred 
shares  by  a  foreign  corporation  not  doing 
business  in  the  United  States;  and 

(b)  Sixty -eight  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  shares  by  a  registered  Investment 
company  under  section  861. 


As  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  two  cor- 
porations owning  said  162,360  shares  to  file 
elections  vmder  section  333,  none  of  the  cor- 
porations which  filed  elections  (including 
S.  T.  McKnight  Co.)  covering  80,387  tAisTtm 
will  obtain  the  benefits  of  section  S33  be- 
cause this  number  represented  only  26.8  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  shares  owned  by  corpora- 
tions and  section  3S3(c)(2)  requires  that 
80  percent  of  such  shares  file  an  election. 
However,  all  of  the  persons  other  than  cor- 
porations who  filed  elections  (representing 
1,041.207  shares)  wfll  obtain  the  benefits  of 
section  833  because  such  shares  represent 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  shares  owned 
by  persons  other  than  corporations. 

It  is  believed  that  Congress  originally  di- 
vided shareholders  filing  elections  under 
section  333  Into  two  classes,  viz:  (1)  Non- 
corporate shareholders;  and  (2)  corporate 
shareholders;  so  as  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
section  333  to  either  class,  even  though  the 
other  class  did  not  desire  to  obtain  such 
benefits.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  the  benefits  of  section  338  should 
not  be  extended  to  the  minority  of  either 
class  desiring  such  benefits,  provided  only 
that  owners  of  80  percent  of  all  shares  elect 
to  come  under  that  section.  In  this  case, 
such  elections  were  filed  by  the  owners  of 
83.6  percent  of  all  such  shares. 

If  section  333(c)  were  to  be  amended  so 
as  to  extend  the  benefits  of  that  section  to 
all  shareholders  filing  proper  elections,  pro- 
vided that  80  percent  of  the  holders  of  all 
of  the  stock  filed  such  elections,  8.  T.  Mc- 
Knight Co.  and  other  corporate  owners  of 
the  59,387  shares  filing  elections  would  then 
be  in  the  same  position  as  the  ncmoorporate 
owners  of  1.041.207  shares  and  would  not 
be  forced  into  a  discriminatory  tax  burden, 
which  they  were  powerless  to  prevent. 

I  also  wish  to  insert  the  text  of  a  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  to  amend 
section  333(c)  in  the  Rkcoks  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreta  asaerribled.  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  333  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  election 
as  to  recognition  of  gain  in  certain  liquida- 
tions) Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "ch^ 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  thereof.  (B)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  thereof  and  inserting  ";  or"  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  (C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
only  if  written  elections  have  been  so  filed 
by  shareholders  (other  than  an  excluded 
corporation)  which  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  such  plan  ol  liquidation  are  owners 
of  stock  possessing  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
total  combined  voting  power  (exclusive  at 
voting  powpr  possessed  by  such  stock  owned 
by  an  excluded  corp>oration)  of  all  classes  of 
stock  entitled  to  vote  on  the  adoption  of 
such  plan  of  liquidation." 

Sxc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1960. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
show  that,  had  I  been  present  and 
voting,  I  would  have  voted  for  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RooNEYl  on  rollcall  No.  198  con- 
cerning the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
for  final  passage  of  the  Public  "Works  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  1962,  rollcall  No.  200, 
against  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  HH.  7576,  the  Atomic  Energy 


Commission  Appropriations.  Authoriza- 
tion, rollcall  No.  202,  and  for  the  motion 
offered  by  tiie  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris],  which  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  HJi.  8102,  an  act  to 
amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act,  rollcall 
No.  203. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  not  making  a  unanimous 
consent  request,  but  a  statement  as  to 
what  the  gentleman's  position  would  be. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Wednesday,  September  13,  1961. 
the  House  convened  2  hours  earlier  than 
the  li&ual  hour.  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained by  a  prior  commitment,  and  was 
not  able  to  be  present.  If  I  had  been 
present  for  the  Record  on  rollcall  Nos. 
197  and  198,  I  would  have  voted  in  the 
afflnnative,  "yea,"  and  on  rollcall  No. 
199  I  would  have  voted  in  the  negative, 
"nay." 

SUMMATION  OP  LEGISLATIVE  AC- 
COMPLISHMENTS, 1ST  SESSION, 
87TH  CONGRESS,  TO  DATE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  a  summation  of 
the  legislative  accomplishments  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  to  date. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  can  look 
upon  this  record  with  great  pride  and 
satisfaction : 
Summation  or  Lxoislatits  AcooMPUsHMXifTS 

I.   THE   HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

Legislative  accomplishments  of  recent 
American  Presidents  whose  election  marked 
a  change  In  executive  control  and  whose 
party  controlled  both  Houses  of  Congress: 

President  F.  Roosevelt,  73d  Oongress.  Ist 
session,  1933.  Major  bills  approved:  11  (all 
deaUng  with  one  subject:  the  domestic 
economy ) . 

President  D.  Eisenhower,  83d  Congress.  1st 
session,  1953.  Major  bills  approved:  12  (4 
extensions  (trade,  aid.  Uxes.  refugees);  2 
amendments  (controls,  customs) ;  3  new 
measures  (tldelands,  wheat  for  Pakistan, 
drought  aid) ;  3  organizational.  (Reorganica- 
ti(m  Act.  HEW.  SBA).) 

President  J.  Kennedy.  87th  Congress.  1st 
session.  1961.  Major  bills  approved:  33 
(more  than  total  nimiber  approved  in  last 
6  years  combined;  previous  high  was  14  bills 
m  1950). 

n.    THIS    SKSSIOM'S    MAJOR     AOCOMPUBRMnrTS 

A.  To  combat  the  recesskm: 
Temporsu'y    luiemployment    compensation 

extension— passed  63  days  after  taking  of- 
fice. 

Aid  to  dependent  chUdren  of  unemployed. 

Area  redevelopment — most  comprehensive 
bin  ever  offered,  first  to  pass. 

Social  security  amendments — Included 
first  reduction  in  male  retirement  age  (62). 

B.  To  "get  this  country  moving  again": 
Housing : 

The  most  comprehensive  hoiising  pro- 
gram In  congressional  history. 

Major  expansion  of  urban  renewal,  public 
housing,  housing  for  elderly,  college  housing. 

First  major  middle-income  housing  (low 
interest,  36-year  loans) . 
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Plrst  private  low-Income  hoxuing  (3  per- 
cent downpa3rment) . 

Plrst  aid  to  local  mass  transit. 

Plrst  protection  of  open  spaces  In  urban 

areas. 

Water  pollution  control:  6-year  doubling 
of  program  to  benefit  5,000  communities. 

Minimum  wages:  $1.26.  and  first  Increase 
In  expansion  (3.6  million)  since  1938  orig- 
inal passage. 

Space:  Authorized  effort  for  moon  trip 
and  beyond. 

Saline  water:  Converted  minor  year-to- 
year  program  into  $76  mUllon  6-year  pro- 
gram to  achieve  major  breakthrough. 

Community  health  facilities:  Nvirsing 
homes  for  aged,  hospital  rehabilitation, 
community  services  for  the  aged  (first  part 
of  our  medical  care  for  aged  package). 

Agrlcultvire :  The  best  farm  Income  year 
since  Korea. 

Emergency  feed  grain  program:  Reduction 
in  acreage  three  times  larger  than  best  prior 
year. 

Omnibus  farm  bill:  Most  comprehensive 
since  1938;  expanded  use  of  marketing  or- 
ders: first  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs 
since  World  War  II;  revisions  of  farm  credit; 
great  plans  conservation  program;  expanded 
school  milk;  food  for  peace  increased — sav- 
ings to  taxpayers  estimated  at  $800  million. 

Cape  Cod  National  Park:  First  major  ad- 
dition to  the  national  park  system  in  14 
years. 

C.  New  ideas  in  foreign  affairs: 

Foreign  aid:  5-year  long-term  commit- 
ment, new  agency,  new  approach. 

Peace  Corps  (passage  predicted  as  of  this 
writing) . 

Disarmament  Administration  (passage  pre- 
dicted as  of  this  writing). 

OECD  (submitted  by  predecessor  also). 

Alliance  for  progress  fund  ($500  million) : 
New  concepts  of  social  reform  and  self-help. 

D.  Meeting  the  challenge  to  national 
security: 

Defense  authorization  (missiles,  aircraft, 
vessels) :  Doubled  Polaris  program.  Increased 
Mlnuteman  and  other  missiles.  Increased 
bomber  alert,  strengthened  conventional 
and  guerrilla  warfare  capacity  (appropria- 
tion added  $8  billion,  or  14  percent  to  Elsen- 
hower budget) . 

Reservists  recall  authority. 

Civil  defense:  First  serious  shelter  pro- 
gram. 

E.  To  combat  balance-of-payments  deficit, 

gold  outflow: 

Office  of  International  Travel:  First  effort 
to  attract  tourists  here. 

Reduce  customs  exemption  from  $5(X)  to 
$100. 

Tax  incentives  to  retain  assets  of  foreign 
central  banks. 

P.  Administration  of  Jxistlce: 

Seventy-three  Federal  Judgeships;  Adopt- 
ed recommendation  of  Judicial  Conference. 

Antlcrlme  bills  (3) :  First  such  package 
since  1934.  ban  on  transmitting  gambling 
information  sought  35  times  in  last  52  years. 

Juvenile  delinquency:  Plrst  Federal  effort 
after  8  years  of  unpassed  bills. 

G.  Extensions  or  amendments  of  existing 
programs : 

Civil  Rights  Commission:  2-year  extension. 

Federal  Aviation  and  Airport  Act:  Ex- 
panded Instead  of  expiring  as  predecessor 
reconunended. 

Reorganization  Act,  extended  (of  seven 
plans,  four  adopted  without  change,  two 
with  minor  changes  through  legislation 
passed  or  will  pass). 

Highway  Act:  More  of  cost  shifted  to  users, 
self -financing  restored,  antlblllboard  provi- 
sions retained. 

Tax  rate  extension. 

Debt-limit  celling  extension. 

Postal  rate  Increase  (passage  predicted  as 
of  this  writing) ,  prevlovis  administration  re- 
quested unsuccessfully. 


m.  THx  Buoorr  in  bxspictive 

1.  Total  Kennedy  increases  in  fiscal  1962 
budget:  $5,925  billion. 

National  Security  and  Space  (68  percent), 
$4,035  billion. 

All  others,  including:  To  be  directly  re- 
paid to  Treasury.  $860  million;  antirecession, 
$450  million;  antlfarm  depression,  $164  mil- 
lion; all  other,  $416  mUlion. 

2.  The  administration  presented  on  March 
24  a  fiscal  1962  budget  strictly  balanced  In 
terms  of  the  previous  administration's  reve- 
nue estimates.  The  deficit  Is  now  estimated 
to  be  $5  billion,  reflecting  among  other  things 
the  following  changes: 

Increases  ordered  In  fiscal  1962  defense, 
space  and  forelgn-ald  spending,  $4,035  bil- 
lion; further  decreases  In  revenues  due  to 
1960  recession.  $1.8  billion,  for  a  total  of 
$5,835  billion. 

In  short,  the  effects  of  the  new  challenges 
in  national  security  and  space,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  the  recession,  more  than  account 
for  the  entire  deficit — without  them,  all  the 
Increases  In  agriculture,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, aid  to  dependent  children,  and 
other  domestic  programs  combined  would  not 
have  caused  a  deficit. 

3.  No  budget  deficit  If  full  employment 
prevailed : 

Fiscal     Fiscal 
1961         1962 

Expenditures $81.6  $87.4 

Estimated  revenues  if  full  em- 

plojrment  prevailed 88.0  93.6 

Surplus  (at  full  empl03anent) .  6.  5  6. 1 

4.  The  budget  deficit  reflecting  this  latest 
recession  (fiscal  1961-62)  Is  smaller  than  the 
budget  deficit  Incxirred  In  the  latest  reces- 
sion (fiscal  1958-59) : 


[In  billions] 


Fiscal    Fiscal 
19S8-     1961- 
59  62 

$8.9 


Total  budget  deficit $16.2 

Increase  In   nondefense   space 

expenditures 8.0         4.3 

5.  This  fiscal  1962  deficit  does  not  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  record  of  previous  ad- 
mlnUtratlon,  which  left  five  deficits  In  8 
years,  added  $23  billion  to  the  national  debt. 
Inciured  the  largest  peacetime  deficit  ($12.4 
billion  In  1969)  In  history  and  spent  $182 
billion  more  in  Its  8  fiscal  years  than  Tru- 
man did  In  the  preceding  8. 


THE  HONORABLE  THADDEUS 
M.  MACHROWICZ 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczynski]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  the  floor  today  along  with  many  of 
my  other  colleagues  to  honor  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Thaddeus  M.  Machrowicz.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Machrowicz] 
and  I  came  to  these  Halls  of  Congress 
together  in  the  82d  Congress  and  I  can 
truthfully  say  a  better  friend  cannot  be 
found. 

Mr.  Machrowicz  or  Ted  &s  he  is  known 
to  his  many  friends  has  had  a  full  career, 
first  as  city  attorney  of  Hamtramck, 
Mich.,  legal  director  of  Michigan  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  municipal  judge 
in  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  then  U.S.  Con- 
gressman, and  now  is  leaving  us  for  his 
greatest  job  of  all,  Federal  judge  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  many  attributes  that  would 
described  Ted  Machrowicz,  among  them 


integrity  and  wisdom  and  his  outstand- 
ing character. 

The  First  District  of  Michigan  has 
been  ably  represented  by  this  fine  pubUc 
servant.  He  has  been  helpful  not  only 
to  them,  his  country,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  but  also  to  many 
of  his  colleagues  here,  myself  among 
them. 

To  his  lovely  wife,  Sophie,  his  fine 
sons.  Tod  and  Don,  may  I  extend  sin- 
cere congratulations.  They  are  truly  a 
fine  American  family,  and  their  father 
deserves  to  be  so  richly  honored. 

I  feel  privileged  to  have  served  these 
past  11  years  with  this  fine  gentleman, 
and  hope  to  continue  our  friendship 
many  years.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
felicitating  him  and  wishing  him  well 
and  much  success  In  his  new  venture. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI .  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  mixed  emotions  that  I  rise  to- 
day to  join  my  colleague  from  lUinoiB 
(Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  1  and  other  Members  of 
the  House  on  this  occasion.    The  deci- 
sion   of    our    admired    and    respected 
friend    and    colleague,    the    gentleman 
from   Michigan.   Thad  Machrowicz.   to 
accept  a  position  on  the  Federal  Judici- 
ary is  truly  a  deep  loss  to  the  legislative 
branch,  but  by  the  same  token,  a  great 
gain  for  the  judicial  branch.    I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  working  very  closely  with 
Thad  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  since  he  became  a  member  of 
that  committee  on  January  12.  1956.    I 
know  of  no  Member  of  the  House  who 
has  exhibited  a  keener  intellect  or  a  more 
acute  analytical  ability  than  the  gentle- 
man   from    Michigan,    Thad    Machro- 
wicz.    However,   in   addition   to   these 
outstanding  qualities.  I  must  call  atten- 
tion to  the  judicial  temperament  which 
is  truly  a  part  of  his  basic  personality, 
and  which  will  stand  him  in  such  fine 
stead  as  he  takes  his  seat  on  the  Fed- 
eral bench. 

There  is  no  Member  of  this  House,  in 
my  opinion,  who  is  more  deserving  of 
this  honer.  There  is  no  one  whom  I 
know  who  would  be  a  greater  asset  to  the 
Federal  judiciary  than  our  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  Thaddeus 
Machrowicz. 

Others  have  spoken,  or  will  speak  of 
his  personal  characteristics  of  loyalty, 
high  integrity,  and  true  Christian  vir- 
tues. He  possesses  all  of  these.  I  would 
simply  repeat  the  statement  that  I  made 
a  moment  ago — that  the  Legislature's 
loss  is  the  judiciary's  gain.  I  extend  to 
him  and  his  family  Ckxispeed  and  best 
wishes  for  a  long  and  successful  career 
in  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  express  confidence  that  before 
that  career  has  been  completed,  he  will 
leave  his  mark  in  the  form  of  judicial 
precedents  as  he  has  left  his  mark  in  the 
Legislature  through  all  of  his  attentive 
and  conscientious  work  on  legislative 
matters. 

We  regret  that  you  are  leaving,  Thad, 
but  we  wish  you  and  your  family  God- 
speed in  your  new  career. 


Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlema:!  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  join  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  in  paying  this 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Thaddeus  Machhowicz.  As  one  of  those 
who  has  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  I  have  learned  to  respect  his  in- 
tegrity, his  Intellect,  his  devotion  to 
duty  and  his  verj-  delightful  personality. 
I  have  also  been  privileged  to  know  his 
charming  family,  which  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  mentioned,  his  wonder- 
ful wife  and  his  two  fine  sons,  and  now  a 
daughter-in-law. 

There  are  few  men  in  public  life  who 
have  served  so  well  in  so  many  different 
capacities.  His  district,  his  State,  and 
the  Nation  are  fully  justified  in  their 
pride  in  him.  It  is  a  tribute  to  our  sys- 
tem of  government  that  men  such  as 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Machrowicz]  Who  have  Immigrated 
to  this  country  dan,  on  their  own  ambi- 
tions and  efforts  rise  to  the  highest  posi- 
tions in  our  Government.  As  has  been 
mentioned  here  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Thaddeus  Machrowicz,  after 
serving  with  distinction  in  the  Army 
has  already  had  a  distinguished  career 
in  local,  State,  and  Federal  Government. 
His  service  in  the  Congress  has  earned 
for  him  the  right  to  be  called  a  conscien- 
tious legislator  of  the  first  order.  Among 
the  many  contributions  he  has  made  has 
been  his  steadfastness  in  presenting  in 
areas  of  the  world  where  not  too  many 
people  have  the  opportunity  or  the  cour- 
age or  the  ability  to  present  the  Ameri- 
can viewpoint.  He  has  lifted  up  the 
candle  and  the  torch  of  freedom  and  has 
spoken  against  the  tyranny  of  commu- 
nism around  the  world. 

He  truly  represents  and  has  presented 
to  the  world,  the  finest  traditions  of  our 
form  of  government. 

All  of  us  here  certainly  will  miss  him. 
As  the  distingiushed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  pointed 
out,  it  Is  certaiiUy  the  legislative  branch's 
loss  and  the  judiciary's  gain  for  this  fine 
man  to  move  on  from  the  House  to  con- 
tinued distinguished  service  to  his  coun- 
try in  the  Federal  judiciary. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  said,  it  is  cer- 
tainly with  mixed  emotions  that  we  see 
this  event  take  place.  Of  course  all  of 
us  hate  to  lose  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Thao  Machrowicz,  from  the 
Congress,  but  we  know  he  is  going  to 
make  an  excellent  judge.  All  of  us  are 
proud  of  him  and  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  recognized  for  this  position. 
Speaking  about  the  great  courage  this 
man  has  exhibited  in  speaking  against 
communism  throughout  the  world,  he 
has  even  gone  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  spoken  to  the  Polish  people,  and  has 
received  tributes  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  his  courageous  attitude.    I  for  one 


think  we  need  to  hold  up  the  hands  of 
people  like  this  throughout  the  world. 
This  man  has  demonstrated  courage 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.  All  of  us  hcmor 
him  for  what  he  has  done.  We  know 
he  is  going  on  to  a  more  successful  career. 
We  hate  to  lose  him  here,  but  we  are 
glad  the  judiciary  will  have  stronger 
people  in  it  in  the  person  of  a  man  like 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan,    Thad 

jLfACHROWICZ 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  seize 
the  opportunity  of  joining  with  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
KLUCZYNSKI]  and  a  great  many  friends 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Thad 
Machrowicz],  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine.  He  is  about  to  terminate 
his  career  as  a  legislator  and  don  the 
judicial  robes  of  a  Federal  district  court 
judge. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Con- 
gressman Machrowicz  has  been  a  resi- 
dent since  1923  of  the  district  he  repre- 
sents in  Congress,  comprising  the  east 
side  of  Detroit  and  the  city  of  Ham- 
tramck. His  early  schooling  was  in  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  and  in  the  Alliance  College 
at  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  He  graduated  from 
the  Detroit  College  of  Law  in  1924  with 
an  LL.B  degree.  Subsequently  he  at- 
tended the  University  of  Michigan  for 
postgraduate  extension  courses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Thad  Machrowicz,  served  in 
World  War  I  in  the  Polish  Army  of 
American  Volunteers.  His  active  duty 
was  performed  in  Canada.  Finance,  and 
in  Poland.  After  the  war  he  worked  as 
a  correspondent  in  Poland  in  1919,  1920. 
and  1921  with  the  famed  Floyd  Gibbons. 
In  1920  and  1921  he  also  served  with 
the  American  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mission to  the  Polish  Government. 

His  interest  in  Poland  and  the  Polish 
people  continued  through  the  years  and 
reached  its  zenith  when  he  served  on  the 
special  House  committee  investigating 
the  brutal  World  War  II  Katyn  mas- 
sacre of  the  cream  of  Poland's  army  of- 
ficer corps  by  the  Soviet  Communists.  In 
the  83d  Congress  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Special  Committee  To  Investigate 
Communist  Aggression,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Pubhc  Works  Commit- 
tee which  reported  out  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  bill.  He  had  also  served  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  In  January  1956. 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Ted 
Machrowicz,  was  named  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

In  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
Democratic  Party  he  was  named  vice 
chaii*man  of  the  nationalities  division  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  He 
is  the  past  president  of  the  National  Ad- 
vocates Association  and  of  the  Michigan 
division  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Congressman  Machrowicz. 
combines  all  the  attributes  that  go  to 
make  a  good  judge— legal  knowledge, 
trial  ability,  perceptive  powers,  patience. 


and  understanding.  The  great  service 
he  has  given  during  his  tenure  in  this 
body  is  living  testimony  to  his  nature 
and  personality,  his  way  of  thinking,  and 
his  philosophy.  Always  he  has  striven 
to  keep  our  Nation  strong,  to  develop 
our  resources,  and  to  lift  the  burdens 
of  mankind. 

I  have  been  the  beneficiary  of  the  so- 
cial graces  and  the  kindnesses  of  the 
Machrowiczes.  I  have  witnessed  the 
wonderful  devotion  and  the  closeness  of 
his  great  family,  his  charming  wife, 
Sophie,  and  his  remarkable  sons.  Tod 
and  Don. 

I  will  miss  his  constant  friendship 
here  in  Washington,  but  I  am  compen- 
sated by  the  fact  that  he  goes  to  a  mag- 
nificent calling  that  again  will  test  all 
of  his  abilities.  He  will  meet  this  new 
challenge  with  the  same  high  sense  of 
dedication  that  has  been  the  hallmark 
of  his  service  here  in  this  great  legisla- 
tive body. 

I  know  I  bespeak  the  sentiment  of 
this  House  when  I  express  my  deep  and 
sincere  wish  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Congressman  Machrowicz, 
will  serve  long  and  faithfully  as  a  U.S. 
judge  In  the  great  State  of  Michigan. 

Hail  and  farewell  to  a  great  American 
and  an  outstanding  legislator — the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  Hon.  Thaddeus 
Machrowicz. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.      SMITH     of     Mississippi.    Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  come  to 
the  Congress  11  years  ago  together  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  a  number 
of  other  Members  who  came  here  as 
freshmen  in  the  82d  Congress.    I  think 
we  can  say  without  a  doubt  that  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Thad  Machrowicz,  has  made  the  most 
outstanding  record  of  that  large  num- 
ber of  legislators  who  came  to  the  Con- 
gress in  that  year.    It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  sit  side  by  side  with  Thad  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  for  5  years, 
and  to  work  under  his  leadership  on  the 
passage   of    one   of   the    most   historic 
achievements  in  the  field  of  legislation 
in   the   Committee   on   Public   Works: 
namely,  the  authorization  of  the  great 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.     That  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  a 
monument  to  the  legislative  achievement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Con- 
gressman Machrowicz,  for  many  gen- 
erations to  come.    His  achievements  in 
the  legislative  field  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  his  great  abilities  and  intense 
energy  which  he  devotes  to  matters  that 
are  of  concern  to  him  and  to  his  con- 
stituents.   He  has  been  a  great  legisla- 
tor, and  I  am  confident  that  he  will  be 
a  great  jurist.   All  of  us  who  have  known 
and  worked  with  him  through  the  years 
share  that  confidence.    His  loss  to  the 
Congress  will  be  a  great  one,  as  it  will 
be  a  great  loss  to  me  personally.    It  will 
be  a  great  loss  not  only  to  us.  but  to 
our  families  who  have  known  and  loved 
his  lovely  wife,  Sophie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  join  together  in 
wishing   our  colleague,   the  gentleman 
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from  Michigan,  Thad  Machrowicz,  con- 
tinued success  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  AVERY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   KLUCZYNSKI.    I   yield   to   our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 
Mr.    AVERY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    cer- 
tainly would  not  want  the  Ricord   to 
reflect    the    impression    that    our    col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
only  going  to  be  missed  by  Members  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.    I  am 
sure    had    other    Republican    Members 
known  that  this  appreciation  hour  was 
going  to  be  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,     many     Republican     Members 
would  have  been  here  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan  [Mr.  Machrowicz].    I  think  it  is 
very  Interesting  to  note  that  this  might 
be  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why 
our  representative  form  of  government 
has  been  so  successful  over  the  last  175 
years.    I  presume  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  I  probably  vote  alike 
fewer    times    than    possibly    any    other 
two  Members  of  the  House.    But.  cer- 
tainly, I  respect  his  views  and  I  respect 
his  sincerity,  and  even  more  important 
than  that.  I  respect  his  judgment.    I 
hope,  of  course,  that  he  has  the  same 
attitude  toward  my  differing  viewpoints. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  I  can  add 
anything  to  what  has  been  said  as  to 
the  many  great  contributions  that  our 
colleague  has  made  to  the  deliberations 
of  this  body.    But  I  think  I  can  tell 
one  thing  that  might  not  be  generally 
known.    Not   only   has   the   gentleman 
from    Michigan    had    a    distinguished 
career  as  has  been  outlined  by  my  col- 
leagues todio^,  but  he  has  also  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  great  and  successful 
navigator  of  a  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rine.   This  has  been,  I  think,  a  well 
kept  secret  up  to  this  point.    It  was  my 
privilege  to  spend  a  day  on  a  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  with  a  number  of 
other    Congressmen.    Included    in    the 
group  was  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
As  part  of  our   indoctrination  on  the 
great  capacity  of  this  new  weapon  in 
our  arsenal,  each  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress was  given  the  opportunity  to  navi- 
gate the  submarine,  shall  we  say.  or  at 
least  to  operate  it  up  and  down  in  the 
water.    I  should  add  parenthetically,  of 
course,  that  we  had  a  little  advice  in  the 
matter,  but  not  a  great  amount.    I  shall 
only  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  If  our 
colleague  conducts  himself  on  the  bench, 
as  I  know  he  will,  with  as  much  dignity 
and  austerity  as  he  did  in  navigating 
that   submarine,   everyone  who  pleads 
their  case  before  him,  even  though  the 
judgment  may  not  be  In  his  favor,  will 
certainly  say  they  received  fair  treat- 
ment at  his  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  wish  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Thad 
Machrowicz.  well. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  KluczvnskiJ 
and  others  in  paying  tribute  to  our  good 
friend.  Tad  Machrowicz,  who  is  leaving 


us  to  join  the  Federal  bench.  Parting 
is  often  sweet  sorrow.  All  of  us  here 
in  the  Congress  have  the  highest  regard 
for  Tad.  and  we  hate  to  see  him  leave. 
"To  have  a  friend  you  must  be  a  friend," 
as  the  old  bard  of  Concord.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  said.  You  have  been 
a  friend  through  many  years.  You  have 
been  one  of  my  closest  associates  here 
in  the  Congress.  I  am  only  too  happy 
to  join  the  others  In  wishing  you  God- 
speed. A  noble,  erudite,  learned  son  of 
Michigan,  we  wish  for  you  and  Sophie 
and  Tod  and  Don  all  the  success  that 
we  know  will  come  by  reason  of  your 
high  position. 

Let  me  say  this  to  you  and  to  your 
fine  sons.  Tod  and  Don,  so  that  it  will 
be  on  the  record: 

If  they  ever  come  to  Washington,  or 
if  they  meet  an  old  friend  or  a  neighbor 
who.  looking  at  them  will  say.  "like 
father,  like  son"  then  they  will  know 
that  they  have  been  a  success. 
Good  luck  to  you.  Tad. 
Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  briefly  but  nonetheless  sincerely 
join  in  wishing  Tad,  my  good  friend  for 
many  years,  Godspeed,  success,  and  good 
health  in  the  new  career  which  opens  up 
for  him.  I  may  say  I  can  agree  with 
every  word  that  has  been  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  here  this  afternoon 
except  insofar  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Is  concerned. 

But,  seriously.  It  has  been  a  great  ex- 
perience to  have  known  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Tad  Machrowicz,  over 
these  years.  It  was  only  within  the  past 
10  days  or  2  weeks  that  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  sitting  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  when  he  came  before  us 
and  made  a  plea  on  behalf  of  the  Po- 
lish representatives  for  an  expenditure 
of  funds  for  use  In  connection  with  the 
trade  school  in  Poland.  He  Is  a  very 
convincing  gentleman.  He  made  a  very 
fine  presentation,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  that  matter  Is  now  in  the  bill  as 
pa-ssed  by  the  other  body. 

So,  Tad,  it  has  been  a  great  experience 
to  have  known  you;  it  has  been  a  real 
pleasure,  and  I  wish  you  Godspeed  and 
success  and  good  health  in  the  new 
career  which  lies  ahead  of  you. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  have  known  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Tad  Mach- 
rowicz, since  he  was  a  judge  in  Ham- 
tramck.  Indeed,  I  tried  a  case  before 
him.  He  knew  the  law;  he  was  fair;  he 
was  impartial.  I  knew  him  as  a  cam- 
paigner when  he  first  ran  for  Congress. 
He  was  energetic;  he  was  a  fair  cam- 
paigner, and  he  was  an  honorable  cam- 
paigner, and  I  was  happy  to  see  him  win. 
It  was  a  great  honor  to  me  as  a  fresh- 
man Congressman  in  this  body  to  be 
asked  to  nominate  him  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Tad  has 
brought  to  the  SUte  of  Michigan  and  to 
the  heartland  of  this  Nation  one  of  his 
real  great  assets  when  he  was  on  the 


Committee  on  Public  Works  and  aided  In 
getting  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  built. 
Michigan  will  never  forget  him  for  that. 
I  am  sure  that  as  a  Congressman  he  has 
been  Michigan's  best,  and  I  know  we 
will  miss  him  here. 

But,  Tad,  It  was  a  pleasure  for  all  of  us 
to  assist  you  In  becoming  a  Federal 
judge,  because  we  know  that  while  we 
will  miss  you  here,  you  will  be  a  fair  and 
Impartial  judge  and  that  those  who  come 
before  you  will  know  that  you  are  fair 
and  Impartial.  You  are  well  rersed  In 
the  law.  and  they  will  not  have  to  fear 
either  prejudice  or  bias  or  foolishness  on 
your  part. 

Unlike  the  others,  who  do  not  come 
from  Michigan,  we  will  see  you  again  and 
again  In  Detroit,  and  I  think  I  can  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  every 
person.  Republican  or  Democrat  alike, 
win  welcome  you  back  to  Detroit  as  a 
judge. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  act- 
ing majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  did  not 
know  that  this  hour  was  going  to  be  used 
for  this  very  Important  purpose,  but  I 
cannot  let  the  occasion  pass  without 
Joining  those  who  are  paying  a  word  of 
tribute  to  our  wonderful  friend  and  out- 
standing colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Tad  Machrowicz.  to  whom  we 
will  soon  be  referring  as  "Judge  Mach- 
rowicz." 

Among  his  many  important  duties 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Taa  Machrowicz  has  sei'ved  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  whip  organization. 
He  has  performed  the  duties  of  that  of- 
fice as  he  has  performed  all  legislative 
duties,  in  an  outstanding  manner. 

He  has  been  a  man  of  principle;  he 
has  been  a  man  respected  in  this  body: 
he  has  been  a  man  loved  by  his  colleagues 
in  this  House.  Like  all  Members.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  love  this  great  legislative 
body  and  its  Members,  and  it  always 
comes  as  an  element  of  sadness  when  one 
of  our  finest  Members  chooses  to  go  on  to 
other  occupatioDs.  In  this  case  I  know 
Tad  will  continue  to  serve  his  Govern- 
ment and  his  country  in  a  high  and  im- 
portant capacity.  He  has  all  the  quali- 
ties needed  for  the  judicial  oflBce  upon 
which  he  has  entered. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Tad 
and  his  splendid  family  during  the  first 
year  of  their  congressional  service  here 
in  Washington.  They  are  wonderful 
people:  they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
We  hate  to  see  them  go.  but  we  wish  them 
well  In  their  new  undertaking  and  we 
wish  for  them  a  long  life  of  blessed  hap- 
piness and  fond  memories  of  their  days 
among  us. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  add  my  woid  of 
tribute  to  those  already  spoken  by  my 
colleagues.  I  am  personally  sorry  to  see 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan     LT«d 
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MachrowiczI,  leave  the  House,  although 
I  rejoice  with  him  and  with  his  family 
in  the  fine  honor  that  has  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  appointment  as  a  judge 
of  the  district  court  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Michigan. 

Since  I  came  to  this  House  3  years  ago 
Tad  Machrowicz  has  been  of  inestimable 
help  to  me.  ready  always  with  soimd 
counsel  and  guidance.  I  have  profited 
greatly  from  association  with  him,  par- 
ticularly from  the  fine  example  he  has 
given  of  sagacity  and  fairness,  even  In 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  I  know 
that  the  people  of  the  First  District  of 
Michigan  will  very  sorely  miss  the  tal- 
ents he  has  devoted  so  fully  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  Interests  and  of  the 
common  interest  of  all  the  people  of  this 
great  country.  The  highest  tribute  that 
can  be  paid  him  is  that,  above  all.  Tad 
Machrowicz  has  been  an  effective  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  knew  his  law,  who  knew  the  legis- 
lative process,  who  knew  this  body  and 
its  will  and  its  spirit.  He  acted  with 
great  effectiveness  in  behalf  of  his  con- 
stituents and  of  the  great  principles  he 
steadfastly  espoused. 

I  congratulate  Tad  Machrowicz  on  his 
appointment  to  the  Federal  bench.  I 
am  certain  that  he  will  be  a  great  judge 
as  he  has  been  a  great  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Tad  Machrowicz  on  the 
occasion  of  his  final  days  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  he 
takes  over  the  heavy  responsibilities  of 
a  U.S.  district  court  judge. 

I  might  say  I  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
before  I  came  to  this  body  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions,  once  when  he  came  into 
my  area  in  upstate  New  York  to  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  a  gathering  of 
Polish  Americans  In  a  nearby  com- 
munity. I  had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing him  them,  and  I  know  on  the  basis  of 
the  respect  he  was  accorded  there  that 
he  Is  held  In  very  high  esteem,  and  quite 
properly  so.  by  all  Americans  of  Polish 
descent,  not  only  in  his  own  State  but 
throughout  the  country.  He  Is  certainly 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can community  In  America  and  his  as- 
sociates have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
job  he  has  done. 

Then  later  on  he  came  into  my  district 
and  spoke  at  a  dinner  when  I  was  my- 
self a  candidate  for  Congress.  I  remem- 
ber marveling  at  the  fact  that  Tad 
Machrowicz  wa«  able  to  give  so  much 
assistance  to  others  who  were  campaign- 
ing for  ofBce  aroimd  the  whole  Nation 
because  he  had  such  solid  support  In  his 
own  district.  He  no  longer  had  to  be 
concerned  about  campaigning  for  him- 
self In  his  own  district,  so  instead  of 
relaxing  he  came  into  other  areas  to 
help.  His  asststance  was  of  great  benefit 
to  me,  I  know. 

Since  coming  here  to  this  House  I 
have   been  happy  to   woik  with  Tad 


Machrowicz  on  legislation  of  mutual  In- 
terest. I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  his 
ability  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  I  know 
he  will  be  as  great  a  judge  as  he  has  been 
a  great  Congressman.  I  know  that  peo- 
ple of  Polish  descent  everywhere  In 
America  will  be  proud  of  the  job  he  will 
do  on  the  bench,  as  they  have  been 
proud  of  the  job  he  has  done  here  in 
Congress. 

I  want  to  wish  him  well  and  add  that 
I,  too,  will  greatly  miss  his  wonderful 
friendship  in  this  body  and  miss  the 
great  contributions  which  he  has  made 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Jdr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  our  distinguished 
friend  from  Chicago  for  having  done 
something  which  all  of  us  had  in  our 
hearts  to  do,  and  that  Is  to  take  this 
brief  period  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
outstanding  Members  of  this  body, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the 
Honorable  Thaddexjs  Machrowicz,  a 
good  friend,  colleague,  wise  counselor  to 
all  of  us,  and  esF>ecially  to  those  of  us 
who  are  yoxmger  Members  of  this  body, 
those  of  us  who  came  in  at  a  later  date, 
who  knew  him  and  who  received  the 
benefit  of  his  good  counsel  and  his  care- 
ful approach  to  real  legislative  problems 
which  we  have  In  this  body. 

My  family  has  a  hereditary  friend- 
ship not  only  with  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. Tad  Machrowicz.  but  also  with 
his  lovely  wife  and  family.  I  can 
say  my  memories  of  him  go  back  to  the 
days  when  I  was  a  very  small  boy,  when 
he  was  meeting  on  the  "rockplle"  at 
Hamtramck  with  my  father.  It  was 
back  In  those  days  when  things  were 
not  too  good. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  hiFh  tribute  to  the  fine 
traditional  temperament  this  distin- 
guished American  has  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  selected  him  for  the  high  honor 
of  service  on  the  bench  of  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Tad 
Machrowicz,  embodies  all  those  things 
which  I  regard  as  being  essential  to  a 
great  jurist.  He  embodies  in  a  rich  meas- 
vu-e.  in  fact  to  a  (*egree  all  of  us  who 
vigorously  supported  his  candidacy  for 
the  judgeship  regard  as  making  him  not 
just  a  worthwhile  candidate  for  that 
high  honor  but  a  judge  whose  appoint- 
ment will  be  regarded  not  only  as  an  ex- 
cellent one  but  a  judge  whose  ability  will 
be  outstanding  In  all  ways. 

Tad  Machrowicz  came  to  this  country 
as  a  small  boy,  and  as  an  immigrant. 
His  rise  to  the  high  office  he  holds  now 
and  to  the  high  office  to  which  he  will 
shortly  be  elevated  is  Indeed  a  tribute  to 
his  ability,  to  his  integrity  and  to  his  fine 
personality.  He  will  be  remembered  by 
those  of  us  who  came  here  as  young 
Members,  particularly  from  the  State  of 
Michigan,  for  his  fine  assistance  in  se- 
curing us  good  committee  assignments. 
Consequently,  those  of  us  who  looked  to 
him  for  committee  assignments  have 
almost  without  exception,  and.  indeed, 
without  exception,  derived  from  his  good 


efforts  positions  on  the  committee  struc- 
ture which  have  enabled  us  to  serve  our 
people  and  to  serve  our  country  better. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  a  humani- 
tarian and  for  his  indelible  mark  on  the 
great  social  legislation  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  distinguished  committee 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  the  fine  work 
which  he  did  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation, on  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
on  the  amendments  to  the  social  secur- 
ity laws  which  have  been  passed  during 
his  time,  and  indeed  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  very  rare  and  a 
very  fine  day,  and  I  think  the  people  of 
his  district  have  cause,  as  do  the  people 
throughout  this  country,  to  recall  with 
affection  and  gratitude  the  good  work 
which  he  has  done  in  this  regard.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  Michigan^  know 
with  gratitude  what  he  did  to  bring  us 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  It  was  his 
good  work  on  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee that  made  possible  the  seaway  com- 
ing into  our  part  of  the  country.  I  think 
we  can  recall  indeed  with  fondness  the 
leadership  which  he  has  given  to  the 
various  ethnic  groups  in  this  country 
and  to  others  who  have  been  striving  in 
behalf  of  freedom  to  restore  dignity  and 
self-determination  to  those  who  are  now 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  can  recall 
with  particular  pride  the  brave  and 
courageous  way  In  which  he  spoke  out 
against  Communist  tyranny  while  actu- 
ally within  the  domain  of  a  nation  which 
was  then  subject  to  Communist  oppres- 
sion, when  he  spoke  against  Communist 
tyranny  in  Poland  itself,  a  thing  which 
was  little  noted  by  the  newspapers,  but 
which  was  noted  and  observed  by  the 
people  and  which  is  remembered  by  the 
people  of  Poland  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  say  to  Tad  there  is 
faintness  In  our  hearts  as  we  witness 
your  going  to  the  Federal  bench  in  that 
we  lose  you  as  a  colleague,  friend,  and 
adviser,  but  there  is  joy  In  our  heart  that 
the  bench  will  be  enriched  by  your  great 
wisdom,  by  your  ability,  and  rare  devo- 
tion to  public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  bar . 
of  the  city  of  Detroit  In  the  State  of 
Michigan,  we  have  witnessed  the  ap- 
pointment of  perhaps  the  outstanding 
jurist  of  that  bench  and  of  that  bar  to 
serve  in  this  high  office. 

Tad,  you  go  not  only  with  the  good 
wishes  of  the  Michigan  delegation,  but 
the  good  wishes  of  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  pleasure  at  this  time  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker  pro  tempore. 
Tad's  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI. 

Blr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
dear  friend,  Thaddbtjs  Machrowicz, 
leaves  our  presence  in  this  body  with  the 
deep  respect  and  strong  friendship  of 
all  of  his  colleagues.  The  loss  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  his  con- 
tinued services  Is  going  to  be  the  gain 
of  the  Federal  judiciary.  The  fact  that 
be  has  served  in  this  body  with  such  dis- 
tinction and  ability  and  courage,  and 
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with  the  background  of  experience  that 
he  has  gained,  as  well  as  the  knowledge, 
will  enable  him  to  make  contributions  to 
the  Federal  service  that  will  add  to  the 
glory  of  our  Federal  judiciary.  He  will 
also  carry  with  him  a  personality  and  a 
mind  possessed  with  nobility  of  char- 
acter. He  will  carry  with  him  great 
legal  ability  but,  more  than  that,  per- 
sonality and  nobility  of  character  which 
is  so  important  in  the  journey  of  life  for 
any  of  us,  but  of  particular  importance 
in  one  occupying  a  judicial  position. 

I  like  the  thrill  of  the  courtroom  in 
the  trial  of  a  case.  That  has  always 
been  in  my  blood.  I  profoimdly  respect 
the  judiciary  and  the  independence  of 
the  judiciary.  But  the  courtroom  has  a 
thrill  to  the  advocate  and  as  I  looked  at 
the  bench  and  saw  the  presiding  judge 
I  realiaed  that  he  represented  the  great 
history  of  the  onward  journey  of  man- 
kind toward  the  attainment  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  Individuals  under  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws. 

I  always  felt  that  anyone  who  is  a 
judge  should  try  and  adjust  himself  tn 
his  own  mind  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
life  of  Christ  himself  when  he  was  on 
earth;  to  realize  that  he  is  dealing  with 
human  beings,  to  have  that  compassion 
when  necessary:  to  realize  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  are  human  beings  and 
the  respect  of  the  bar  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  any  judge,  as  well  as  to 
all  of  his  associates  occupying  judicial 
position,  whether  Federal,  State,  or 
otherwise. 

I  know  that  our  friend,  Thad 
Machxowicz.  possesses  those  qualities. 
He  is  going  to  step  into  this  new  field  of 
public  service  which  is  so  important, 
carnring  with  him  the  experience  and 
wisdom  he  has  gained  in  and  out  of  the 
Halls  of  Congress  and  he  will  make  by 
his  wisdom  a  marked  contribution  to- 
ward the  enrichment  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary. 

I  shall  miss  him  very  much  as  a  col- 
league, but  I  am  happy  that  he  Is  going 
into  the  judicial  branch  because  it  comes 
within  the  purview  of  his  ambitions. 
And  as  he  made  a  great  legislator  so  do  I 
know  that  he  will  make  a  great  judge. 

To  you.  Thao,  and  to  your  dear  sweet- 
heart. Mrs.  Machrowlcz,  I  extend  my 
very  best  wishes  for  every  happiness  and 
success  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  in  this  great  tribute  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Congressman 
Machrowicz.  I  think  President  Ken- 
nedy certainly  is  to  be  commended  for 
recognizing  the  profound  talents,  the 
judicial  temperament,  and  the  great 
dedication  of  purpose  that  Congressman 
Machxowicz  has  manifested  over  the 
years  not  only  sis  a  Member  of  this  body 
but  in  his  Illustrious  career  of  public 
service.  I  think  the  President  was  ex- 
tremely wise  in  appointing  our  colleague 
to  the  Federal  bench.  I  am  sure  that  he 
win  take  to  the  bench  all  of  those  great 
attributes  which  every  Member  of  this 
House,    both    on    the    Republican    and 


Democratic  side,  have  learned  to  respect 
in  our  colleague. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  serving  with 
Congressman  Machbowicz  in  1952  when 
I  was  the  chief  investigator  of  the  Katyn 
Massacre  Committee,  and  if  that  com- 
mittee did  an  outstanding  service  In 
bringing  the  truth  to  the  world  about 
this  horrible  massacre  of  Allied  soldiers 
in  World  War  H.  it  was  only  because  of 
the  dedication,  the  diligence,  the  per- 
severance, and  the  profound  investiga- 
tory abilities  of  our  colleague.  Congress- 
man Machrowicz. 

He  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  work  of  this  committee.  If  we  can 
t>e  proud  of  the  record  this  committee 
wrote,  it  is  only  because  of  the  deter- 
mined effort  and  the  cooperation  of  Con- 
gressman Machrowicz. 

I  am  siire  we  all  here  share  the  pride 
of  his  family,  his  constituents,  the  peo- 
ple of  Michigan,  and  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica in  seeing  his  talents  recognized  again, 
this  time  both  by  his  nomination  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
vmanimoxis  confirmation  by  the  other 
body,  in  his  elevation  to  a  very  respon- 
sible position  as  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Tkd,  I  wish  you  the  very  best  of  luck 
in  your  new  adventure. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  Join  in  the  tribute  being  paid 
today  to  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Congressman  Thaddeus  Machrowicz,  of 
Michigan. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Mr.  Machrowicz  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  His  soimd  Judgment  and 
dedicated  approach  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation  have  been  a  constant 
source  of  inspiration  to  me. 

He  Is  a  great  American.  While  I  am 
certain  we  will  miss  him  here  in  the 
House  when  his  resignation  becomes 
effective  and  he  assumes  his  new  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  Federal  Judge,  I  am 
comforted  by  the  knowledge  that  his 
profound  dedication  to  public  service 
will  continue  to  find  expression  in  the 
Federal  judiciary. 

He  assumes  his  new  duties  well  pre- 
pared for  the  assignment.  He  has  served 
with  great  distinction  and  integrity  in 
the  House.  He  has  served  with  profound 
diligence  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  wish  him  great  success  in  his 
new  assignment.  He  brings  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench  an  exceptionally  fine  judicial 
temperament  which  I  feel  confident  will 
reflect  the  high  standards  of  our  Federal 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee are  losing  one  of  their  most  valued 
and  able  Members  tomorrow  when 
Thad  Machrowicz  submits  his  resigna- 
tion from  this  body.  He  has  been  a  great 
Inspiration  and  help  to  me  and  I  Join  in 
paying  honor  to  him  today.  He  Is  con- 
tinuing in  his  high  tradition  of  public 
service  by  accepting  a  lifetime  assign- 
ment to  the  Federal  bench  and  will  leave 
his  mark  there  as  he  has  done  in  this 
House. 

We  will  all  miss  Thad  Machrowicz  and 
his  fine  family.  I  Join  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  him  Godspeed  and  many  long 
years  of  happiness  In  his  new  assign- 
ment. 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  In  the  many 
expressions  of  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Machrowicz!  who  will  very  shortly  as- 
sume judicial  responsibilities  as  a  Fed- 
eral district  judge  for  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan. 

As  a  former  city  attorney,  legal  ad- 
viser  of  the   Michigan  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  municipal  Judge,  and  Con- 
gressman,  few    Judges   can   claim   his 
splendid  background  and  legal  training. 
A  Federal  judge  must  be  well  skilled 
in  the  law,  but  he  must  also  be  a  humani- 
tarian, capable  of  deep  understanding 
and     an     instinct     for     Justice.    Tad 
Machrowicz  abounds  in  these  qualifica- 
tions.   It   is  my   expectation   that   the 
name  of  the  good  judge  will  very  soon  be 
before  Congress  for  even  higher  honors. 
Thousands  of  citizens  In  my  city  of 
Cleveland   know   Tad  Machrowicz  per- 
sonally as  a  frequent  visitor,  speaker,  and 
leader  In  our  midst.    We  are  filled  with 
pride  at  his  achievement  and  wish  him 
every  success  and  happiness. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  to  comment  on  ttie  record  of 
one  of  the  finest  Americans  I  have  ever 
had  the  privilege  to  know.  The  Honor- 
able Thaddeus  M.  Machrowics,  Demo- 
crat, from  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  represents 
all  that  one  would  expect  from  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Congress.  He  has  com- 
piled an  excellent  record  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  since  he  first  ar- 
rived in  1942.  Possessing  an  outstand- 
ing career  from  his  erxly  childhood.  Con- 
gressman Machrowics  has  possessed  the 
milk  of  himian  kindness  and  has  always 
demonstrated  a  great  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  man. 

Ehiring  the  past  year  I  have  served 
with  him  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  He  has 
been  a  tower  of  strength.  His  advice 
and  counsel  have  l)een  sound  and  of  great 
benefit  to  the  newer  m«nbers  of  the 
committee. 

He  has  always  had  the  respect  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  His  great  legal  mind  and 
his  understanding  has  contributed  im- 
told  assistance  to  the  members  in  their 
deliberations. 

Some  call  him  "Ted,"  some  call  him 
"Tad."  I  will  always  treasure  my  coming 
to  know  such  a  fine  American.  His  ap- 
pointment to  the  Federal  i)ench  will  be 
a  great  gain  for  the  Federal  court  and. 
of  course,  his  leaving  Congress  will  l)e  a 
great  loss.  We.  who  have  come  to  know 
him,  wish  him  every  success.  We  know 
the  Nation  will  be  richer  because  of  his 
high  dedication  to  public  service.  No 
man  to  my  knowledge  has  a  more  pro- 
found appreciation  of  his  responsibilities 
than  Congressman  Thaodkus  M.  Mach- 
rowicz. 

He  has  all  the  requisites  to  be  a  great 
Federal  judge. 

I  know  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  all  the 
Memt>er8  of  Congress  when  I  say  good 
luck  and  Godq>eed  you  on  your  Jotimer 
into  the  future.  Congressman  Thaddku» 
M.  Machrowicz. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legtsla- 
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tive  days  In  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks In  the  Record  on  the  life  and 
services  of  our  colleague,  Mr.  Machro- 
wicz. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Machro- 
wicz 1  for  his  outstanding  contribution  to 
our  legislative  processes  during  the  past 
decade. 

His  keen  mind,  his  penetrating  judg- 
ment, and  his  skill  as  a  legislator,  have 
earned  him  the  respect  of  his  colleagues. 
Through  his  work  on  the  important 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  he  has 
contributed  materially  to  the  shaping 
of  legislation  in  the  field  of  taxation, 
foreign  trade,  and  many  other  areas. 

But  over  and  aJbove  his  concern  with 
issues  falling  witiiin  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Thad  was  always  deeply  Interested  In 
the  whole  range  of  problems  affecting 
our  domestic  and  foreign  policies.  In 
the  latter  area,  our  coim try's  relations 
with  the  people  of  Poland,  and  of  other 
Communist-dominated  countries,  al- 
ways received  his  immediate  and  thor- 
oufih  attention. 

A  person  with  so  many  and  diverse 
interests,  and  such  outstanding  capa- 
bilities, will  always  leave  an  imprint  of 
his  personality  and  his  efforts  on  legis- 
lation considered  in  these  Halls.  This 
our  friend  Thad  has  done,  and  In  doing 
so  he  has  rendered  a  service  to  his  dis- 
trict and  to  our  entire  Nation. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many  of  us 
will  miss  him  after  this  session,  when 
he  will  leave  the  Congress  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Federal  bench.  We  real- 
ize however,  that  he  will  continue  his 
career  of  public  service  in  the  Judicial 
branch  of  our  Government,  and  we  are 
happy  for  him. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Thad  on 
his  appointment  to  a  Federal  judgeship, 
and  to  extend  to  him  my  best  wishes  for 
the  future.  I  hope  that  he  will  come  and 
visit  us  here  from  time  to  time,  when  his 
duties  will  permit  him  to  do  so.  We  will 
be  glad  to  see  him. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  tribute  to 
the  Honorable  Thaddeus  M.  Machrowicz. 
I  have  many  reasons  for  rejoicing  at 
his  elevation  to  the  exalted  position  of 
district  Judge  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  attended,  and  in 
a  sense  is  a  product  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  located  in  the  district  I  am 
privileged  to  represent.  He  has  served 
with  the  highest  distinction  as  a  Repre- 
sentative in  this  body  from  the  State  of 
Michigan,  which  is  the  State  where  I 
was  bom.  He  was  bom  in  Poland,  as 
were  so  many  of  the  men  and  women 
who  with  their  descendants  have  con- 
tributed so  mightily  to  making  Chicago 
the  first  city  of  the  world  in  neighbor- 
liness  and  in  practicing  democracy. 
But.  over  and  above  all,  I  rejoice  because 
Thad  Machrowicz  has  all  the  attributes 
that  a  Judge  should  possess. 

I  predict  for  him  an  outstandingly 
brilliant  career  9s  a  Judge  in  the  Federal 
courts. 


He  will  leave  this  body  with  the  ad- 
miration and  affection  of  all  his  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  permit  this  occasion 
to  pass  without  adding  my  voice  to  that 
of  my  colleagues  in  pajring  a  tribute  to 
my  close  and  valued  friend  and  col- 
league, Thaddeus  Machrowicz. 

Thaddeus  Machrowicz  came  to  our 
shores  from  a  people  and  nation  whose 
love  for  freedom  is  unsurpassed,  and  he 
can  and  does  take  Justifiable  pride  in  his 
Polish  ancestry.  He  is  a  man  of  courage 
and  integrity.  He  fought  for  freedom  in 
three  armies.  He  is  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely dedicated  to  his  adopted  country. 
Americans  can  be  proud  of  this  great 
American  patriot.  He  is  my  valued 
friend  and  colleague.  The  Judicial 
branch  will  he  strengthened  by  his  pres- 
ence and  service  there  and  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  wiU  be  the 
gainer. 

Thad.  I  congratulate  you  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  Judiciary  on  your  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  join 
Members  of  this  body  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  esteemed,  admired  and  respected 
colleague  and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Thaddeus  Machrowicz,  on  his 
appointment  to  be  a  Federal  judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

I  congratulate  Thad  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  judiciary;  by  the  same  token, 
I  congratulate  the  President  in  his  selec- 
tion of  Thad  for  that  position.  By  abil- 
ity, training,  experience,  and  tempera- 
ment I  know  of  no  individual  who  is  t>et- 
ter  qualified  for  this  high  and  important 
position.  Thaddeus  Machrowicz  has 
served  at  all  levels  of  our  governmental 
system  in  many  capacities,  and  he  knows 
its  principles  and  problems  closely  and 
thoroughly.  He  will  therefore  bring  to 
bear  on  this  exceedingly  important  posi- 
tion a  lifetime  of  valuable  experience 
and  a  broad  perspective  matched  by  few 
individuals.  He  without  question  will  be 
a  great  asset  to  the  judicial  branch  of 
the  Government.  Likewise,  his  designa- 
tion to  the  bench  will  by  the  same  token 
be  a  loss  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  particular,  we  regret  his  loss  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  which 
committee  we  have  served  together  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  am  aware  of  the 
contributions  he  has  made  to  the  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  committee, 
particularly  with  respect  to  improve- 
ments In  our  Federal  revenue  and  social 
security  programs. 

I  extend  to  you,  Thad,  most  sincere 
congratulations  and  wish  you  Godspeed 
In  your  new  endeavors. 


INDEMNITY  PROVISIONS  OF 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  expand  the  cover- 
age of  the  indemnity  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  so  as  to  cover 
nuclear  Incidents  occurring  outside  the 


United  States.  Without  objection  I  re- 
quest that  an  analysis  of  the  bill  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarlEs. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  at  this  time 
without  any  expectation  or  wish  that  it 
be  brought  to  the  floor  for  action  at  this 
session.  It  is  my  hope  in  introducing 
the  bill  at  this  time,  that  interested  par- 
ties will  have  the  opportunity  between 
now  and  the  next  session  to  study  the 
bill  and  the  accompanying  analysis  in 
order  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atom- 
ic Energy  may  have  their  best  tliink  ng 
on  this  Important  and  somewhat  tech- 
nical subject. 

Bnx  Analysis 

The  general  purpose  of  the  bill  to  which 

I  have  referred  1b  to  make  Price-Anderson 
Act  Indemnity  coverage  available  In  the 
AEC  contractor  program  for  nuclear  Inci- 
dents  occuring   outside   the   United    States. 

Section  1  amends  section  11  o.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (the 
definition  of  "nuclear  incident")  in  two 
respects: 

(A)  The  qualifying  clause,  "within  or 
outside  the  United  States,"  has  been  In- 
serted after  the  word  "causing"  in  section 

II  o.  TTie  effect  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
clarify  Price-Anderson  Act  coverage  In  the 
situation  where  Incidents  occur  within  the 
United  States  but  cause  damage  outside  the 
United  States.  Although  the  General 
C!ounsel  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  held  that  Price- Anderson  Act  coverage 
extends  to  this  situation,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  clarify  the  coverage  through  this 
amendment. 

(B)  A  second  proviso  has  been  added  to 
the  definition  of  "nuclear  incident"  as 
follows:  "And  provided  further.  That  as  the 
term  is  used  In  section  170  d..  It  shall  In- 
clude any  such  occurrence  either  within 
the  United  States  or  outside  the  United 
States." 

This  new  proviso  is  the  heart  of  the 
amendment.  Its  purpose  Is  to  make  clear 
that  with  respect  to  persons  having  Indem- 
nity agreements  under  section  170  d.  (AEC 
contractors  In  the  atomic  energy  program), 
the  defljiltion  of  nuclear  incident  will  en- 
compass an  occurrence  outside  the  United 
States. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  section  11  r.  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
to  establish  two  separate  categories  of  cov- 
erage which  depend  respectively  upon  the 
place  where  the  nuclear  Incident  occurs. 

Price-Anderson  Act  coverage  has.  from  Its 
Inception,  extended  to  any  person  who  may 
be  liable  for  public  liability.  This  coverage 
was  predicated  on  the  fact  that  the  Price - 
Anderson  Act  was  meant  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic. As  such,  there  was  no  reason  to  re- 
strict coverage  to  those  situations  in  which 
contractors  or  licensees  of  the  Commission 
were  the  persons  liable.  This  coverage  has 
been  preserved  In  this  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  incidents  occurring  within  the 
United  States  and  with  respect  to  the  oper.n- 
tlon  of  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah.  It  Is 
reflected  In  section  2.  clause  ( 1) . 

The  theory  of  coverage  outlined  above, 
however,  does  not  underlie  the  extension  of 
Price-Anderson  indemnity  to  Incidents  out- 
side the  United  States.  The  principal  pur- 
pose of  this  extended  coverage  is  to  pro- 
tect ABC  contractors  and  subcontractors 
Therefore,  coverage  In  section  2.  clause  (2) 
has  been  limited  to  the  contractor  himself, 
or  to  any  other  person  who  may  be  liable 
for  public  lUblllty  provided  that  the  other 
person's  liability  results  from  his  activities 
under  a  subcontract,  purchase  order,  or  other 
agreement  of  any  tier  under  the  baalc  ooo- 
tract. 

The  class  of  contractors  covered  by  Price - 
Anderson  indemnity  is  not  affected  by  the 
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term*  of  this  amendment.  Thus,  contrac- 
tors of  the  Commission  or  contractors  of  the 
Commission  and  another  Government  agency 
under  a  Joint  program,  having  an  exist- 
ing Price-Anderson  agreement  will  continue 
to  be  so  covered.  The  only  change,  as  a 
result  of  this  amendment,  is  that  such 
contractors — and  their  subcontractors  and 
suppliers — will  have  the  benefits  of  Price- 
Anderson  Indemnity  for  incidents  occurring 
outside  the  United  States. 

As    a    practical    matter,    this   amendment 
will  permit  the  AEC  to  Indemnify  its  con- 
tractors for  public  liability  arising  out  of  or 
In  connection  with  the  contractual  activity, 
even    If    the    Incident    occurs    outside    the 
United  States.     For  example,  firms  such  as 
General  Electric  and  Westlnghouse  and  their 
subcontractors  and  suppliers  would  be  cov- 
ered If  an  Incident,  arising  out  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  nuclear  submarine  and  traceable 
to   their  activities  imder  an  AEC   contract, 
or  a  Navy  contract  with  respect  to  which  the 
Commission  had  extended  Its  Indemnity  cov- 
erage,   caused   damage    abroad.     The    same 
coverage  would  apply  to  contractors  In  the 
AEC-NASA   Joint   Rcver    program.     In   gen- 
eral, the  coverage  described  above  would  be 
for  "products  Uablllt:  " 

In  addition,  firms  under  contract  with  AEC 
for  the  operation  of  facilities  abroad  (Martin 
Company  In  Antarctica)  would  have  the 
benefit  of  Price-Anderson  Indemnity  cover- 
age for  Incidents  arising  out  of  such 
operations. 

Under  present  Commission  policy  in  ad- 
ministering the  Price-Anderson  Act.  the  fol- 
lowing persons  and  activities  would  not  be 
covered : 

(1)  Suppliers  of  components  of  naval  re- 
actors to  DOD  under  contract  with  DOD. 

(2)  Suppliers  or  assemblers  of  components 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

(3)  Commercial  exporters  of  reactors  or 
reactor  components. 

(4)  Operation  outside  the  United  States 
of  nuclear  power  plants  procured  by  DOD; 
e.g..  Greenland. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  section  170  d. 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amend- 
ed, by  adding  a  proviso  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence.  The  effect  of  the  proviso 
Is  to  assure  that  the  Commission  will  not 
be  liable  for  Indemnity  payments  on  a  Judg- 
ment rendered  by  a  foreign  court  In  excess 
of  the  locally  applicable  limit  of  liability 
for  nuclear  Incidents,  whether  that  limit 
be  established  by  national  legislation  or  in- 
ternational convention. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  section  170  e. 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, to  establish  a  single  place  of  venue  over 
all  applications  for  limitation  of  liability  In 
connection  with  Incidents  occurring  outside 
the  United  States.  The  place  of  venue  es- 
tablished Is  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Section  170  e.  now  provides  that.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Savannah,  applications  for 
limitation  of  liability  must  be  filed  In  the 
district  court  "having  venue  In  bankruptcy 
matters  over  the  location  of  the  principal 
place  of  business  of  the  shipping  company 
owning  or  operating  the  ship."  This  amend- 
ment would  bring  the  Savannah  under  the 
venue  provisions  established  for  all  foreign 
nuclear  Incidents;  namely,  the  district  coiu-t 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  that  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  act,  the  terms  "nu- 
clear Incident"  and  "person  Indemnified"  as 
used  In  existing  Indemnity  agreements  with 
AEC  contractors  shall  have  the  meaning 
provided  In  sections  1  and  2  of  this  bill. 
This  amendment  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Commission  In  order  to  facilitate  the  Incor- 
(>oratlon  of  the  amended  definitions  In  this 
legislation   into   existing    Indemnity    agree- 


ments. By  Including  section  4  in  this  bill, 
assurances  of  extended  coverage  to  AEC  con- 
tractors CEm  be  given  without  the  necessity 
of  amending  all  the  outstanding  agreements. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS. 1962 
Mr.  NATCHER  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8072)  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 


LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Anfuso  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gilbert)  ,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  1  week,  from  Sep- 
tember 16.  on  account  of  official  district 
business. 

Mr.  Reuss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK) .  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Keogh  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gil- 
bert), for  Friday,  September  15  and 
Saturday.  September  16.  on  accoimt  of 
personal  business. 


that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore: 

H.R.  2585.  An  act  relating  to  the  credits 
against  the  employment  tax  In  the  case  of 
certain  successor  employers  and  to  provide 
an  election  lor  past  taxable  years  with  re- 
spect to  the  determination  of  gross  Income 
from  mining  In  the  case  of  quartzlte  and 
clay  used  In  the  production  of  refractory 
products; 

H.R.  3156.  An  act  to  make  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  Immune  from  attachment  or 
garnishment  of  salaries  owed  to  lU  employ- 
ees, and  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act.  1916: 
H.R.  5852.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  towing  carriage  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  to  Increase  the 
duty-free  exemption  of  persons  arriving  In 
the  United  States  and  who  are  not  returning 
resldenU  thereof: 

H.R.  7057.  An  act  relating  to  the  deter- 
mination of  gross  income  from  the  property 
for  taxable  years  prior  to  1961  In  the  case  of 
certain  clays  and  shale  which  were  used  In 
the  manufacture  of  certain  clay  products: 

H.R.  8102.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  so  as  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  grants  under  the  provisions  of  such 
act.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  8414.  An  act  to  amend  section  6011 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Veterans"  Administration  to 
use  Its  revolving  supply  fund  for  the  repair 
and  reclamation  of  personal  property. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kluczynski,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Price,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Pillion  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Short)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  September  16. 
1961. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  for  September  16,  for  15 
minutes. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to — 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Short)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Dooley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burns  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mrs.  Blitch. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 


ENROLLED   BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  an  enrolled  bill 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  2325.  An  act  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1946. 


BILLS   PRESENTED  TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  2308.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ship 
Mortgage  Act,  1920.  with  respect  to  its  ap- 
plicability to  certain  vessels; 

H.R.  3156.  An  act  to  make  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  Immune  from  the  attach- 
ment or  garnishment  of  salaries  owed  to  Its 
employees,  and  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916; 

H.R.  6141.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  1.  1954,  In  order  to  limit  to  cases 
Involving  the  national  security  the  prohibi- 
tion on  payment  of  annuities  and  retired 
pay  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  to  clarify  the  application  and  opera- 
tion of  such  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7371.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  7482.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
proved June  19.  1934.  as  amended; 

HJl.  7916.  An  act  to  expand  and  extend 
the  saline  water  conversion  program  being 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
and 

H.R.  8102.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  so  as  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  grants  under  the  provisions  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 16.  1961,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 1 

1313.  A  letter  Ift-om  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  a  review  of  selected 
phases  of  manpower  requirements  for 
cleaning  actlvUi««.  Post  Office  Department. 
January  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1314.  A  letter  from  the  AsslsUnt  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  ot  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  repeal  ob- 
solete laws  relating  to  military  bounty  land 
warrants  and  to  provide  for  cancellation  of 
recorded  warran  ";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1315.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  djiaft  at  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  September 
7,  1950.  to  ext«nd  the  regulatory  authority 
of  the  Federal  and  State  agencies  concerned 
under  the  terms  of  the  Convention  for  the 
Establishment  of  an  Inter-American  Tropical 
Tana  Commission,  signed  at  Washington. 
May  31,  1949.  and  for  other  purposes";  to 
the  Coznmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


title  14  of  tho  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  an  expansion  of  the  functions  of  the 
Coast  Guard  (Rept.  No.  1194).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  NATCHER:  Committee  of  conference. 
HA.  8072.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1185).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  221.  A  bUl  to  amend  section 
4071  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1196).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  of  conference. 
HH.  8666.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment and  strengthening  of  the  international 
relations  of  the  United  States  by  promoting 
better  muttial  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  through  educational 
and  cultural  exchanges  (Rept.  No.  1197). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  POAGB:  Committee  of  conference. 
KM.  2010.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1198).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference. 
KR.  4317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  Incorporate 
therein  provisions  for  the  payment  of  annui- 
ties to  widows  and  certain  dependents  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
(Rept.  No.  1199).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 


^ 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS    AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MACK:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commeroe.  S.  1186.  An  act  to  fa- 
cilitate the  protection  of  consumers  of  arti- 
cles of  merchandise  composed  in  whole  or  In 
part  of  gold  or  silver  from  fraudulent 
misrepresentation  concerning  the  quality 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Reipt.  No.  1190).  Referred  to 
the  Ooounlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  ORANAHAN:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  S.  1459.  An  act  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
longevity  step  Increases  for  postal  em- 
ployees; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1191).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoxise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  466.  Resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  669, 
Joint  resolution  to  waive  certain  provisions 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  so  as  to 
permit  the  agreement  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France  to  be 
made  Immediately  effective;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1192).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MUXS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt.  8662.  A  blU  relaUng  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  certain  losses  sus- 
tained in  converting  from  street  railway  to 
bus  operations;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1193).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GEOBGB  P.  MILLER:  Committee  of 
conference.    HH.    6845.    A    bill    to    amend 


PUBUC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  9243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Func- 
tions  Appropriation   Act,    1952,   In   order  to 
designate  the  reservoir  created  by  the  John 
H.  Kerr  Dam  as  Buggs  Island  Lake;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  8344.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Atomic 
Energy    Act   of    1964,    as   amended,  and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HH.  9245.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  legal  advice 
and  assistance  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Hit.  9246.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, education,  and  training,  musterlng-out 
and  loan  guarantee  benefiU  for  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955,  to  provide 
that  musterlng-out  pay  shall  be  paid  at  In- 
creased rates  for  persons  recalled  to  active 
duty  since  August  1,  1961.  to  provide  loan 
assistance  for  persons  so  recalled  who  were 
compelled  to  Uquldate  their  business,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN   of  Nebraska: 
HH.  9247.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of    the   Interior  to   construct,   operate,   and 
maintain  the  Ncwth  Loop  division,  Nebraska, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
HH.  9248.  A  bill  to  provide  300  fellowships 
In  city  plaimlng;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJR.  9348.  A  bill  to  strengthen  democratic 
processes  respecting  the  calling  of  strikes, 
to  protect   employees  against   unjustifiable 


pay  losses  from  strikes,  to  protect  employers 
from  needless  production  interruptions  aris- 
ing out  of  strikes  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
employees,  and  to  minimize  Industrial  strife 
interfering  with  the  flow  of  commerce  and 
the  national  security  by  amending  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  require  eco- 
nomic strikes  to  be  authorized  by  a  secret 
ballot;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  9250.  A    blU    to    amend    section    305. 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  9251.  A  bill  to  amend  section  333  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  recognition  of  gain  In  certain  liqui- 
dations;   to    the    Committee   on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  9252.  A  bill  to  defer  the  collection 
of  Irrigation  maintenance  and  operation 
charges  for  calendar  year  1962  on  lands 
within  the  Angostura  unit,  Missouri  River 
basin  project;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.R.  9253.  A  bill  to  permit  States  or  other 
duly  constituted  taxing  authorities  to  sub- 
ject persons  to  liability  for  payment  of  prop- 
erty   taxes   on   property   located   In   Federal 
areas  within  such  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRUCE: 
HH.  9254.  A    bill    to    promote    education 
throughout   the    United    States   by    amend- 
ments to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
granting  credit  against  Federal  income  tax 
for  real  property  taxes  paid  for  support  of 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.ASHMORE: 
HJi.  9255.  A    bill    to    revise    the    Federal 
election  laws,   to  prevent  corrupt  practices 
In  Federal  elections,  and  for  other  pvirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida : 
HJI.  9266.  A  bill  to  establish  a  UJ8.  Peace 
Agency    for    World    Disarmament    and    Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  ASHMORE: 
H-J.Res.  577.  Joint    resolution    expressing 
a  declaration   of  war   against  the  98   Com 
munlst    Parties    constituting    the    Interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee: 
H.   Con.   Res.   395.  Concurrent   resolution 
requesting   the   President   to  set  aside   and 
proclaim  a   National  Country  Music  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.   Con.  Res.   396.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  that  the  Federal  Government  re- 
tain  and   exercise   ownership  and  resjKjnsl- 
bility  for  the  operation  of  communications 
satellite  systems  until  same  are  fully  opera- 
tional; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.  Res.  465.  Resolution  authorizing  that 
the  expenses  of  the  investigation  and  study 
to  be  conducted  by  the  select  committee 
created  by  House  Resolution  468  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
HJI.  9257.  A  blU  for  tlie  reUef  of  Ray  A. 

Davis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.   BUCKLEY: 
H.R.  9258.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mor- 
teza   Khatami;    to    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mlasourl: 
HJl.  9259.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward   Plorek;  •  to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
HH.  9260.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Jean 
Mary  Haynes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  HERLONO: 
HJl.  9261.  A   bin    for   the   relief   of  John 
M.  Feltman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KOWALSKI: 
HH.  9262.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain 
retired  officers  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
HJl.  9263.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mack  J. 
Davenport;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

210.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  C.  B.  Lafrombolse,  president.  Newspaper 
Association  Managers,  Inc..  Seattle,  Wash., 
relative  to  virglng  Immediate  committee  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  HJl.  640,  and  stating  that 
our  constitutional  freedoms  are  seriously 
threatened,  and  must  be  quickly  reaffirmed 
by  early  passage  of  this  Important  correc- 
tive measure,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways   and   Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Mamaroneck  Celebrates  300th 
Anniyersary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  15. 1961 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 23  of  this  year,  the  town  of 
Mamaroneck,  N.Y..  wiU  mark  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  its  300th  anni- 
versary. 

Pew  communities  anywhere  in  our 
great  country  are  blessed  with  more 
physical  assets  and  finer  people  than  the 
town  of  Mamaroneck.  Its  very  name 
means  it  is  located  where  the  fresh 
waters  meet  the  salt,  and  it  has  enjoyed 
superb  climatic  conditions  for  many 
years.  Centuries  ago.  it  was  a  haven  for 
New  York  people  of  means  who  could 
journey  there  by  carriage  conveniently 
and  thus  escape  the  heat  and  rigors  of 
city  Ufe. 

Many  prominent  persons  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  history  of  the  town. 
Squire  Rushmore.  Mr.  DeLancey,  Mr. 
Caleb  Heathcote — mayor  of  New  York 
in  1711 — James  Penimore  Cooper,  the 
renowned  author,  and  a  host  of  other 
prominent  Americans  have  contributed 
to  the  lore  of  the  community. 

Today  the  town,  in  addition  to  its  un- 
incorporated section,  embraces  two  vil- 
lages ;  namely,  the  village  of  Mamaroneck 
and  the  village  of  Larchmont.  Ample 
recreation  faciUties  exist  in  both  vil- 
lages, and  Mamaroneck's  harbor  pro- 
vides a  beautiful  beach  for  the  residents 
of  the  community  as  well  as  boating  fa- 
cilities for  multitudes  of  yachtsmen. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
its  300th  anniversarj-,  the  destroyer 
U.S.S.  Brownson  will  be  anchored  in  the 
harbor.  Three  himdred  bearded  citizens 
of  Mamaroneck.  whose  hirsute  adorn- 
ments have  been  cultivated  over  a  pe- 
riod of  weeks  to  properly  mark  the  cele- 
bration, will  parade  along  with  their 
ladies  in  gingham  and  cottons,  reminis- 
cent of  colonial  times.  Bands  will  ren- 
der stirring  music  and  floats  will  remind 
people  of  the  history  of  this  famous 
area.  A  parade  of  yachtsmen  will  also 
be  in  evidence,  and,  all  in  all,  it  will  be 
a  great  day  for  Mamaroneck. 

The  people  of  the  community  are  in- 
debted to  Judge  Charles  M.  Baxter.  Jr., 
prominent  citizen  of  the  community,  and 


to  William  G.  Pulcher,  famous  historian 
of  the  town,  for  the  work  they  have  done 
to  properly  commemorate  the  occasion. 
The  merchants  of  the  community  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce  have  cooper- 
ated fully  to  help  make  the  affair  a 
success. 


delay  a  decision  until  we  know  whether 
the  experiment  now  underway  Is  a  suc- 
cess.   I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be. 


The  Peace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  15,  1961 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
yesterday  on  the  creation  of  a  Peace 
Corps  was  one  of  those  occasions  when 
heart  and  mind  conflict. 

Many  eloquent  speakers,  none  more  so 
than  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
I  Mrs.  Church]  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard,  talked  of  the  good  will 
Americans  would  earn  by  sending  young 
men  and  women  to  live  with  and  teach 
the  people  of  underdeveloped  nations. 
They  pointed  out  that  our  massive  for- 
eign-aid programs  have  little  effect  upon 
the  people  in  the  villages  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

Others  spoke  with  equal  conviction 
concerning  the  futility  of  sending  a  few 
hundred  Americans  to  improve  condi- 
tions among  hundreds  of  millions  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  They  spoke  of  how  blunders 
would  react  against  us.  They  predicted 
the  new  agency  would  become  another 
superbureaucracy  and  lose  sight  of  its 
idealistic  origins. 

My  heart  is  with  those  who  believe 
that  young  Americans  are  both  practical 
enough  and  idealistic  enough  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
My  experiences  inform  me  of  the 
dangers  and  pitfalls,  and  that  we  should 
not  embark  upon  this  kind  of  program 
as  a  permanent  agency  of  Government 
until  experience  permits  us  to  evaluate 
its  operation  and  effectiveness. 

We  are  getting  such  experience  now. 
President  Kennedy  used  authority  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  to  establish  and 
finance  a  temporary  program.  Volun- 
teers are  being  trained  for  service  in 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  There  ap- 
pears no  need  to  rush  into  establishment 
of  the  permanent  Peace  Corps  agency. 
I  voted  "no,"  not  against  the  idea  or 
the  purpose  of  the  Peace  Corps,  but  to 


The  Reverend  Geor{e  W.  Johnson  Nomi- 
nated for  Office  of  National  Chaplain, 
VFW 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  15,  1961 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
national  convention  of  the  Veterans  of 
Poreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  held 
at  Miami  Beach.  Fla..  from  August  20  to 
August  25.  1961,  the  Reverend  George  W. 
Johnson,  oversea  veteran  with  the  U.S. 
Navy  during  World  War  n.  and  an  or- 
dained Protestant  minister,  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  office  of  national  chaplain 
by  comjnander  of  New  York  SUte  VFW. 
Joseph  Carl  Thomson. 

This  nomination  marked  a  turning 
point  in  national  conventions  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Poreign  Wars,  as  the  Reverend 
Johnson  was  the  first  member  of  the 
Negro  race  to  be  nominated  for  national 
office  in  the  62  years  of  national  con- 
ventions of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Comrade  Johnson — all  members 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are 
called  comrades— stayed  with  his  fellow 
comrades  from  New  York  County  at  the 
headquarters  hotel,  the  Pountalnbleau. 
at  Miami  Beach.  He  attended  all  meet- 
ings of  New  York  County  as  well  as  the 
New  York  State  meetings.  He  was  also 
present  at  all  meetings  of  the  national 
convention  and  had  his  meals  with  his 
fellow  comrades  at  the  Pountalnbleau 
Hotel. 

All  the  rest  of  this  Nation  can  take  an 
example  from  the  Veterans  of  Poreign 
Wars  whose  ties  are  based  on  service 
performed  on  foreign  soil  during  time 
of  war  in  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Race,  color, 
or  creed  have  no  bearing  whatsoever  on 
eligibility  for  membership,  or  for  election 
to  any  office  from  the  post  level  up  in 
the  national  organization.  Delegates  are 
elected  directly  from  their  own  post  and 
any  member  can  run  for  any  office  on 
any  level  provided  he  has  a  paid-up 
membership  card. 


The  Reverend  Johnson's  nomination 
was  received  with  applause  and  acclaim 
by  the  delegates  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. When  the  Reverend  Johnson 
learned  that  it  had  been  the  VFW  cus- 
tom for  years  to  rotate  the  office  of  na- 
tional chaplain  among  the  various  faiths 
and  that  the  chaplain  for  the  preceding 
year  had  been  a  Protestant  minister,  he 
went  to  the  microphone  on  the  conven- 
tion floor  and  declined  to  run  for 
office  in  favor  of  Father  Brown — a  Cath- 
olic priest  from  the  Midwest — amid  the 
cheers  of  all  the  delegates  on  the  con- 
vention floor  for  his  display  of  comrade- 
ship which  is  so  much  evident  among 
the  Veterans  of  Poreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 


South  Georgia  Beach  Resorts 

li 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRIS  FAIRCLOTH  BLITCH 

or  OEoaciA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  IS,  1961 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  the  end  of  the  session,  there 
have  recently  been  numerous  calls  to  my 
office  from  my  colleagues  and  their  staff 
memt>ers  asking  about  the  fabulous 
beach  resorts  in  south  Georgia,  more 
specifically  in  the  Eighth  District  which 
I  am  proud  to  represent  in  the  Congress. 
I  refer  to  St.  Simons  Island.  Sea  Island, 
and  the  new  Jekyll,  Georgia's  year-round 
beach  resorts.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  to  answer  these  several  re- 
quests I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
Nation,  some  descriptive  information 
about  these  historic  areas. 

ST.    StMONS    ISLAND 

Witl  its  woodland  drives,  St.  Simons, 
near  Brunswick.  Ga..  arched  by  massive 
live  oaks  fringed  with  Spanish  moss  is 
unequaled  in  America  in  quiet  t>eauty, 
historical  memories,  legends,  and  dra- 
matic events.  It  is  truly  an  Eden,  with 
its  mild  climate,  wide  white  beaches, 
flowers  and  sunshine. 

Visitors  to  St.  Simons  may  enjoy 
various  kinds  of  recreation — golf,  tennis, 
bowling,  shuffleboard,  pool  or  surf  bath- 
ing, aquaplaning,  boating,  horseback 
riding,  skeet  shooting,  and  dancing. 

Some  of  the  finest  year-round  fishing 
in  the  South  is  f'^und  in  the  salt  rivers 
and  creeks  around  the  island.  In  the 
sounds  and  offshore,  larger  fish,  sea 
bass,  driim,  trout,  sheepshead.  bluefish, 
bonita,  and  tarpon  provide  excellent 
sport  fishing. 

Fort  Frederica.  a  national  park,  where 
General  Oglethorpe  and  the  early  Geor- 
giaiis  turned  back  the  Spanish  in  the 
Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh,  is  one  of  the 
most  historically  interesting  places  in 
the  United  States  and  is  well  worth 
anyone's  time  for  inspection. 

KA     ISLAIfO 

Further  up  the  beach  from  St.  Simons 
is  Sea  Island  with  its  beautful  Cloister 
Hotel  which  was  owned  by  the  late 
Howard  E.  Coffin,  promoter  of  this  sea- 


coast  resort.  Architectural  cue  for  the 
hotel  follows  the  island's  Spanish  back- 
ground. You  will  need  reservations  In 
advance  as  Sea  Island  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  resorts  in  the  land.  Created 
for  those  who  expect  the  ultimate  in  gra- 
cious living.  Sea  Island  is  a  resort  of 
distinction. 

JEKYLL  ISLAND 

Advertised  as  the  pride  of  the  Empire 
State  of  the  South,  Jekyll  Island,  off  the 
coast  of  Brunswick,  was  once  the  private 
playground  of  a  hundred  of  the  Nation's 
millionaires.  Because  of  its  beauty  and 
mild  climate.  Jekyll  Island  was  pur- 
chased by  the  millionaires  from  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Ehi  Bignon  family  who 
had  owned  it  from  colonial  times.  It  be- 
came nationally  known  as  the  Jekyll 
Island  Club. 

Purchased  by  the  State  of  Georgia  in 
1947  and  now  managed  by  the  Jekyll 
Island  State  Park  Authority,  Jekyll  is 
the  perfect  place  for  a  full  vacation,  a 
long  weekend  or  that  family  day  outmg. 
After  picnicking  in  the  shady,  breeze- 
swept  nook  with  breathtaking  beauty 
at  your  elbow,  you  may  rest,  relax  and 
return  home  with  new  peace  of  mind, 
and  new  pep  in  your  step. 

Jekyll 's  9  miles  of  snow-white  beaches 
fianked  by  ancient  oaks  and  stately 
palms  are  unparalleled  in  beauty.  Je- 
kyll is  proud  of  its  golf  course,  built  for 
and  by  men  who  knew  and  played  the 
best.  For  conventions  and  meetings,  a 
spacious  850  seat  air-conditioned  com- 
bined auditorium  and  aquarama  has 
been  recently  completed.  Museums,  a 
sim-drenched  surf,  picnic  grounds,  the 
best  fishing  grounds,  historical  sites, 
hotels,  motels  and  restaurants,  you'll 
find  everything  at  the  vacation  resorts 
in  the  Eighth  District. 

Come  by  car,  by  train,  by  plane  or  by 
boat — but  definitely  you  want  to  come. 
There  is  plenty  of  warm  weather  re- 
maining down  in  the  friendly  south,  and 
these  Golden  Isles  of  Georgia  just  off 
the  coast  of  Brvmswick  provide  every- 
thing for  your  enjoyment  at  reasonable, 
moderate,  and  the  ultimate  in  expendi- 
ture. 


Voters  Shonld  Learn  Candidates'  Views 
Before— Not  After— Election 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MicmcAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  15,  1961 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.      Mr. 
Speaker,  a  letter  which  went  out  to  in- 
quiring   and    complaining    constituents 
who  protested  excessive  taxes  follows: 
A  Timid  Sugoestion 

When  candidates  seek  office,  make  them 
tell  you  before  you  vote,  just  where  they 
stand  and  their  reasons  therefor  on  ques- 
tions in  which  you  are  personally  Interest- 
ed, on  Issues  which  affect  the  national  wel- 
fare. 

ON  THE  BOAD  TO  RUIN 

On  August  16,  1961,  from  the  well  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Cannon,  chairman  of  the  House 


(Committee  on  Appropriations,  a  Democrat 
from  Missouri,  said:  "We  are  spending,  and 
we  have  been  spending  during  this  entire 
year,  every  hour,  fl  million  more  than  we 
are  taking  In.  Ever  since  this  session  began 
we  have  been  spending  In  the  red  at  the 
rate  of  $1  mUIlon  every  hour,  day  and  night." 

Inasmuch  as  the  Congress  oontlnucfi  to 
make  appropriations  calling  for  money  which 
we  do  not  have  and  can  borrow  only  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate  of  interest,  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  the  above. 

Ruinous  spending  Is  one  reason  why  my 
vote  Is  so  often  "No"  on  desirable,  but,  when 
war  threatens,  unnecessary  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Clark  E.  Hoftman. 


Stenben  Parade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or   MXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  15, 1961 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  September  30,  1961, 
the  fourth  annual  Steuben  Parade  will  be 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  pa- 
rade is  sponsored  by  the  German- Ameri- 
can Committee  of  Greater  New  York  and 
is  an  outstanding  event.  It  honors  Ma- 
jor General  von  Steuben  who  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Gen.  George  Washington.  This  year's 
parade  will  have  about  50  floats  and 
more  than  50  bands  will  be  in  the  line  of 
march,  which  will  also  include  delega- 
tions from  8  large  German  cities,  and 
German-American  groups  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  groups  coming  to  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  the  Steu- 
ben Parade  is  the  Dusseldorf  Panfaren- 
korps.  The  Dusseldorf  Panfarenkorps 
has  an  interesting  history  which  I  would 
like  to  review  here. 

This  magnificent  ancient  drum  and 
trumi>et  corps  traces  its  ancestry  bswik 
to  medieval  times.  Musically,  the  use  of 
trvimi>ets  and  kettledrums  was  reserved 
for  the  nobility  and  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  when  Dusseldorf  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  town  by  Count  Adolf  of  Berg 
in  1288  the  trumpets  and  drums  heralded 
this  significant  step  forward.  The  town 
of  Dusseldorf  suffered  severely  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  and  in  the  War  of 
Spanish  Succession,  but  recovered  its 
prosperity  under  the  patronage  of  Elec- 
tor John  William  of  the  Palatinate,  a 
true  patron  of  the  arts,  who  dwelt  in  his 
castle,  the  Schloss  Benrath,  until  his 
death  in  1716. 

Music  in  Dusseldorf  was  encouraged 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Turmer — 
tower  men — sounded  their  horns  at  spe- 
cific intervals  during  the  day.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  con- 
sidered a  great  honor  by  the  trumpeters 
and  kettlednmimers  of  Dusseldorf  to  bC/ 
accepted  by  the  Royal  Trvunpeters  U 
Kettledrummers  Guild,  with  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  as  its  hereditary  patron. 
Members  of  this  guild  did  not  receive 
their  diplomas  until  they  had   passed 
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their  required  tests  after  a  minimum  of 
4  years  training. 

The  continuity  of  the  existence  of  the 
tnunpeters  and  drums  of  Dusseldorf  was 
broken  by  the  severity  of  World  War  II. 
Hov*'"'er,  with  the  emergence  of  the  new 
Dusseldorf  which,  due  to  its  strategic 
location  on  the  Rhine — situated  between 
the  Ruhr  coal  and  steel  area  and  the 
new  Federal  capital  of  Bonn — has  be- 
come the  industrial  and  banking  cen- 
ter of  Western  Germany,  interest  was 
once  again  centered  on  the  proud  his- 
tory of  its  Panfarenkorps.    In  1953,  the 
streets  of  Dusseldorf  once  more  resound- 
ed  to   the   ancient   music   of   medieval 
times.    Attired    in    authentic    costumes 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  22  young  men  of  the 
city  of  Dusseldorf,  proficient  in  the  art 
of  drumming  and  trumpeting,  reinsti- 
tuted  their  Panfarenkorps.    This  rebirth 
occurred  in  1953.    Since  that  time,  this 
Panfarenkorps  has  made  history  with  its 
authentic  medieval  music.    It  has  trav- 
eled throughout  Europe  demonstrating 
this  ancient  and  royal  art  with  great 
success. 

We.  in  New  York  City,  are  most  happy 
to  welcome  this  group  to  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of 
the  entire  United  States  join  this  wel- 
come. My  congressional  district  is  being 
honored  by  having  the  Dusseldorf  Pan- 
farenkorps participate  in  the  concert 
being  given  by  the  Seuffert  Band. 
George  Seuffert.  conductor,  at  Forest 
Park,  Queens  County,  N.Y.,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  October  1.  1961. 


are   sound   and   the   proper   support   is 
rendered. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  nonpartisan  vm- 
dertakinff,  and  intelligent  men  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  given  it  their 
endorsement.  The  world  will  be  watch- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Corps,  and  from  what  I  have  ob- 
served they  are  a  dedicated  and  patri- 
otic group  who  will  serve  the  interests  of 
America  well. 


Peace  Corps 


Aotomatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  15, 1961 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfor- 
timately  for  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  vote 
on  the  Peace  Corps  legislation  which 
passed  the  House  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 14,  due  to  the  fact  that  I  was  asked 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  Congressmen  with 
President  Kennedy  late  that  afternoon. 

I  would  have  supported  the  legisla- 
tion by  voting  in  the  afBrmative  had  I 
been  present,  because  I  think  the  Peace 
Corps  represents  a  true  indication  of 
the  idealism  of  the  American  people  and 
their  eagerness  to  help  those  peoples  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  abroad. 

Some  feel  that  the  Peace  Corps  will 
not  attain  the  objective  or  function  with 
the  effectiveness  that  is  desired.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  motivation  supplied  by 
President  Kennedy,  together  with  the 
eager  and  enthusiastic  administrative 
support  given  by  R.  Sargent  Shriver.  Jr., 
leads  me  to  believe  that  much  good  can 
be  accomplished  along  the  lines  pre- 
scribed by  the  organizers  of  the  Corps. 

History  has  shown  that  great  works 
can  be  done  by  dedicated  missionaries 
of  various  types  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  even  in  the  field  of  world 
affairs,  much  can  be  done  if  the  aims 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  September  15,  1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
entitled,  "Can  Automation  Take  Your 
Job?"  carried  in  the  September  2,  1961, 
issue  of  Family  Weekly.  I  understand 
that  something  over  15  million  persons 
probably  read  this  excellent  article  re- 
lating to  the  problems  of  automation. 

The  article  is  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  as  told  to  Larston 
D.  Parrar,  and  graphically  points  out 
the  challenge  facing  the  Nation's  work- 
ers in  the  coming  years — necessarily  both 
a  governmental  and  an  individual  chal- 
lenge. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Goldberg  has 
packed  into  the  article  a  great  deal  of 
information  about  automation  which 
can  be  helpful  to  the  thinking  of 
Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cam  Automation  Take  Tour  Job? 

(By   Arthur   J.   Goldberg,    U.S.    Secretary   of 
Labor  as  told  to  Larston  Farrar ) 

As  a  nation,  we  are  fond  of  catch  phrases 
easier  to  remember  than  the  tacts  underly- 
ing them.  Automation  is  such  a  word.  It's 
a  phrase  especially  significant  this  Labor 
Day. 

Two  recent  news  items  show  why  this 
plirase  has  become  so  important.  One  told 
of  the  opening  of  a  new,  fully  automated 
mill,  employing  only  three  skilled  men. 
These  three — with  a  mass  of  machinery — 
will  do  the  work  which  required  hundreds 
of  employees  two  or  more  decades  ago.  The 
other  news  item  told  of  the  abandonment 
of  an  entire  st««l  mill,  employing  1,600  per- 
sons. In  Pennsylvania.  The  company  an- 
nounced that  "technological  developments" 
had  made  continued  use  of  this  plant  "im- 
practical and  uneconomic." 

Naturally,  such  stories  prompt  questions. 
Win  automation  and  new  techniques  re- 
place workers?  Will  they  take  away  my 
Job? 

To  find  the  long-range  answer,  we  must 
loolc  ahead — say,  to  1970. 

We  And  first  that  the  expectation  is  for 
an  increase  of  about  26  million  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  over  the  next 
9  years — equlTalent  to  adding  a  city  the 
size  of  Chicago  to  the  country  about  every 
18  months.  This  expansloa  is  expected  to 
generate  advanced  demands  for  additional 
consumer  goods,  housing,  highways,  and 
considerable  capital  investment. 


Second,  we  project  about  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  goods  and  services 
we  produce  by  1970.  This  asaximes.  ot 
course,  that  output  per  hour  workad  will 
continue  to  increase  at  the  rate  it  has  up 
to  now. 

These  developments  call  for  an  additional 
IS  million  Jobs  by  1»70. 

An  important  question  is;  What  changes 
in  our  occupational  structure  will  these  IS 
million  additional  jobs  bring?  And  the 
question  for  you  Ls — am  I  prepared  for  such 
changes? 

One  of  the  most  impressive  areas  of  growth 
is  represented  by  the  professional  worker. 
If  previous  trends  continue,  our  projections 
show  that  pnifeselonal  personnel  may  reach 
close  to  8  million  by  1965.  accounting  for  a 
little  more  than  1  of  every  10  workers.  This 
is  more  than  double  the  1910  figure. 

Taken  together,  the  white-collar  occupa- 
tions actually  have  reached  a  historic  posi- 
tion. This  year  they  represent  the  single 
biggest  group  in  the  labor  force,  and  they 
will  be  well  ahead  by  1065  and  1875. 

Another  Important  group  which  we  expect 
will  expand  are  the  Industrial  workers  at  the 
craftsmen  (skilled)  and  operative  (semi- 
skilled)  levels. 

So  you  see,  the  Job  outlook  for  the  trained 
man  or  woman  is  excellent.  The  job  outlook 
In  the  service  industries  Is  also  encouraging. 
The  crux  of  the  question,  then,  is  not 
whether  automation  will  taka  away  jobs,  but 
whether  the  individual  worker,  white  or 
blue  collar,  will  be  able  to  withstand  the 
forces  of  change  in  the  techniques  or  op»era- 
tions  of  his  Job. 

Every  working  person  should  reexamine 
his  qualifications  for  the  future  job  market. 
He  must  ask  himself  if  he  has  enov^(h  edu- 
cation and  training  to  meet  future  demands. 
A  command  of  arithmetic,  for  example,  is 
essential  for  the  ofllcc  worker,  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  master  a  new  bookkeeping 
machine,  or  for  the  skilled  worker,  who  may 
be  put  to  work  on  a  machine  utilizing 
numerical  controls. 

High  school  students  have  a  special  need 
to  prepare  themselves  well.  A  high  school 
diploma  today  Is  an  elementary  requirement 
for  entry  Into  most  Jobs.  Employers  are 
seeking  workers  who  have  the  potential  to 
learn  the  new  skills  and  techniques  that  are 
appearing  every  day  In  their  businesses  and 
factories. 

No  one  is  sure  today  where  these  swift 
technological  changes  are  taking  us.  Both 
Industry  and  labor  are  making  efforts  to  train 
and  retrain  workers  In  these  fields  to  meet 
the  new  job  demands.  It  ia  obvious  that 
the  skilled  worker  with  better  education  and 
training  will  be  prepared  best  (or  th«  job 
opportunities  and  changes  that  are  inevi- 
tably coming. 

President  Kennedy  and  his  administration 
also  are  trying  to  find  ways  to  help.  In  the 
past  few  months  an  Office  of  Automation  and 
Manpower  has  been  organized  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  find  some  of  the  answers. 
Through  the  Office  of  Automation  and 
Manpower,  we  are  using  three  strategic  ap- 
proaches to  the  challenges  of  automation. 

First,  the  development  of  an  "early  ^warn- 
ing system,"  so  that  employees,  union,  and 
management  can  Im  alerted  as  far  as  possible 
in  advance  of  technological  changes. 

Second,  softening  the  Impact  of  automa- 
tion for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  long-term 
unemployed  workers  through  legislation 
based  on  the  findings  of  our  new  Office. 

Third,  the  retraining  of  those  workers  who 
still  are  ablebodled  and  capable  of  moving 
into  other  fields,  where  their  skills  may  be 
In  demarul. 

In  the  meantime,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed several  legislative  programs  to  help 
train  the  American  worker  for  the  new  types 
of  Jobs  which  are,  or  will  be,  available. 

At  this  Juncture  we  are  sure  of  one  thing: 
The  skilled  worker  must  have  flexibility,  ma- 


neuverability, and  adiH;>tablllty.  To  have 
these  three  qualities  he  must  Improve  hli 
skills  constantly. 

All  I  have  said  amounts  to  this:  Automa- 
tion will  not  take  your  Job  away  if  you  are 
properly  prepared  educationally,  constantly 
alert  to  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  your 
field  of  work,  and  ready  and  willing  to  study 
and  retrain  for  the  new  opportunities  and 
Jobs  coming  up. 


Farm  LefitlaHon  n  the  Itt  Setsiom, 
87th  CoBfress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

or  rLoan>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  IS,  1961 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
our  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  Honorable  Harold  Cooley.  of  North 
Carolina,  for  the  excellent  leadership  he 
has  given  our  coonmlttee  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  important  legislative 
matters  which  have  come  before  us  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress. 

The   first   important   bill    passed   by 
Congress,   which   was  reported  by   the 
House  Committee   on   Agriculture,   was 
the  feed  grains  bill.    This  measure  pro- 
posed a  1-year  emergency  program  to 
reduce  the  production  of  feed  grains  in 
1961.  and  ther^y  make  it  possible  for 
the  farmer  eventually  to  receive  more 
for  his   production,   and   to  lower   the 
holding  of  grains  which  now  amounts  to 
nearly  $4  billion.     It  is  believed  that  this 
program  will  add  around  $750  million 
in  1961  as  compared  with  1960  to  the 
income   of   com,   grain   sorghum,   oats, 
barley,  and  soybean  producers.     In  ad- 
dition.   It   will    relieve    the   Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  assuming  the 
storage  costs   of   hundreds   of  millions 
of   bushels  of   grain.     This,  of   course, 
will  result  in  a  tremendous  decrease  in 
expense  to  the  taxpayers.     The  major 
provisions  of  the  1961  feed  grain  pro- 
gram provided  for  payment  in  cash  or 
in  kind  for  retiring  20  percent  of  com 
and  grain  sorghum  acreage — or  up  to  20 
acres,  whichever  is  greater,  on  individ- 
ual farms.    Eligibility  for  price  support 
for  com  and  grain  sorghum  was  con- 
tingent upon  participation  in  this  diver- 
sion of  20  percent  of  acreage  or  20  acres. 
The  second  provision  Included  pay- 
ment in  kind  for  retiring  an  additional 
20  percent  of  corn  and  grain  sorghum 
acreage.     However,  this  additional  acre- 
age diversion  would  not  be  required  as 
a  condition  for  price  support  eligibility. 
The  third  feature  provided  an  increase 
in  the  price  support  level  for  com  from 
$1.06  to  $1.20  a  bushel,  an  increase  in 
the   supports  for  grain   sorghums   and 
other  feed  grains.    It  also  provided  for 
an  increase  in  the  support  level  of  soy- 
beans, intended  to  divert  at  least  2  mil- 
lion acres  from  com  and  grain  sorghums. 
The  next  Important  piece  of  legislation 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  passed  by  Congress  was  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961.    This  act  in- 


stituted for  .1962  a  wheat  program  sim- 
ilar to  the  feed  grain  program,  setting 
the  1962  wheat  support  at  a  national 
average  of  $2  a  bushel,  or  83  y2  percent 
of  parity.  The  feed  grains  program  is 
extended  for  1  year,  1962,  with  some 
minor  changes.  The  act  added  certain 
commodities  to  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937.  and  ex- 
tended the  National  Wool  Act  for  4  years 
to  March  31,  1966.  The  omnibus  agri- 
cultural bill  liberalized  agricultural 
credit,  extended  the  school  milk  program 
for  5  years  through  June  30,  1967,  ex- 
tended the  veterans  and  Armed  Forces 
dairy  programs  for  3  years  through  De- 
cember 31,  1964,  and  extended  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  re- 
ported the  sugar  bill  which  extended 
the  Sugar  Act  from  March  31,  1961,  to 
June  30.  1962.  This  bill  was  passed  by 
Congress,  and  it  is  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  give  sugar  legislation  pre- 
ferred treatment  when  Congress  returns 
in  January. 

Other  committee  bills  which  were  re- 
ported and  which  have  become  law  are 
measures  to  provide  a  ceiling  increase 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans;  to  extend  time  for  application  of 
the  1959  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Nematocide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act;  to  amend  title  I  of  Public  Law  480 
and  to  provide  $2  billion  additional  au- 
thority during  1961.  This  is  the  law  by 
means  of  which  we  trade  our  agricul- 
tural surpluses  for  foreign  currencies. 
Congress  passed  laws,  reported  by  our 
committee,  which  permitted  the  transfer 
of  cotton  acreage  allotments  from 
flooded  areas,  emergency  hay  harvecting 
on  conservation  reserve  acreage  in 
drought  areas,  emergency  livestock  loans 
extension,  and  surplus  grain  sales  in  dis- 
aster areas. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  three  of  my  bills 
which  have  become  law.  The  first  of 
these  measures  was  H.R.  1022,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  lease  and  transfer  of 
tobacco  acreage  allotments.  The  life  of 
this  bill  is  for  2  years,  and  it  provides 
that  both  farmers  involved  in  the  lease 
and  transfer  of  these  tobacco  acreage 
allotments  must  be  in  the  same  covmty, 
and  the  lease  must  be  filed  with,  and 
approved  by.  the  county  committee.  If 
the  normal  yield  of  the  farm  to  which 
the  allotment  is  being  transferred  ex- 
ceeds the  normal  yield  of  the  farm  from 
which  the  transfer  is  being  made  by 
more  than  10  percent,  the  transferred 
allotment  will  be  adjusted  downward  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  difference  in  yields. 
Not  more  than  5  acres  of  allotment  may 
be  leased  and  transferred  to  any  farm. 
Only  farms  already  having  tobacco  allot- 
ments for  the  same  kind  of  tobacco  are 
eligible  to  lease  allotments.  The  acreage 
is  considered  as  having  been  produced 
on  the  farm  from  which  the  allotment 
is  transferred  for  purposes  of  future 
allotments  and  referendum  voting  rights. 

The  second  bill  is  H.R.  1021,  which  ex- 
tends for  2  years  the  definition  of 
"peanuts"  which  Is  now  in  effect  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
and  which  permits  the  planting  of  pea- 
nuts for  boiling  purposes  without  coming 


imder  the  provisions  of  acreage  allot- 
ments. There  are  now  about  3,500  acres 
of  peanuts  planted  for  this  purpose,  and 
we  have  a  new  Industry  being  developed 
in  FlorMa  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 

The  third  bill  is  H.R.  7694,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  national  hog  cholera  eradi- 
cation program.  Identical  language  to 
that  in  my  bill  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  we  now  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  soon  be  able  to  institute 
a  program  which  we  hope  will  save  our 
livestock  producers  approximately  $50 
million  a  year  which  is  now  the  estimated 
cost  of  this  dreaded  disease  of  cholera. 

I  am  finishing  7  years  of  service  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  I  have  enjoyed  associating  with  my 
colleagues  on  this  great  committee.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  we  have  made  tre- 
mendous progress  in  solving  some  of  the 
agricultural  problems  of  America.  Let 
us  remember  that  agriculture  is  still  the 
greatest  system  of  private  enterprise  that 
we  have  in  America,  and  that  as  a  result 
of  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  the 
American  farmer,  we  are  far  ahead  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  this  important  field 
of  feeding  our  people  and  having  enough 
food  and  fiber  left  to  render  tremendous 
assistance  to  our  allies  throughout  the 
world. 

Sgt.  Andrew  Miller:  World  War  II  Hero 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  IS,  1961 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  May  I  had  the  honor  of 
speaking  at  the  dedication  of  the  An- 
drew Miller  Memorial  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
Center  at  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

This  center  bears  the  name  of  a  Mani- 
towoc County  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  winner,  S.  Sgt.  Andrew  Miller  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  fighting  the 
Nazis  during  World  War  II. 

The  courage,  devotion  and  love  of 
country  displayed  by  Sergeant  Miller, 
who  rose  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty,  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us 
all  In  these  perilous  times  when  freedom 
is  again  imder  attack  from  a  powerful 
foe. 

Sergeant  Miller  was  born  in  Manito- 
woc in  1916,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Miller.  He  entered  service  from 
the  city  of  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  In  June  1941 
and  married  the  former  Miss  Mayme 
Jansky  of  Tlsch  Mills,  Wis.,  in  Jime  1942. 
He  was  transferred  to  England  in  Au- 
gust 1944  and  participated  In  the  Inva- 
sion of  France.  He  saw  36  days  of  con- 
tinuous action  with  Company  O,  377th 
Infantry  Regiment  of  General  Patton's 
3d  Army  as  it  marched  Into  Germany. 

Sergeant  Miller  was  awarded  this 
country's  highest  honor  for  a  series  of 
heroic  and  almost  superhuman  deeds 
during  13  days  of  fierce  front-line  Infan- 
try fighting  In  France  and  Germany 
from  November  16  to  November  29, 1944. 
During  this  period  Sergeant  Miller  per- 
sonally silenced  or  wiped  out  six  enemy 
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gun  emplacements  and  captured  at  least 
29  prisoners   in  bitter  house-to-house 

fighting.  ^  ^  ^ 

On  the  first  day.  this  valiant  patriot 
was  leading  a  rifle  squad  in  Prance  when 
his  unit  was  pinned  down  by  crossfire 
from  two  enemy  machinegtuis. 

Ordering  his  men  to  remain  under 
cover  and  disregarding  his  own  safety, 
Sergeant  Miller  crept  into  the  building 
housing  one  of  the  machineguns  and 
forced  the  five  Germans  manning  the 
gun  to  surrender  at  bayonet  point.  He 
then  advanced  and  tossed  grenades  into 
the  midst  of  the  seven-man  crew  of  the 
second  gun,  killed  two  of  the  Germans 
and  wounding  three  more.  The  remain- 
ing two  decided  to  give  up  to  this  one- 
man  army. 

The  next  day  when  his  platoon  re- 
treated under  heavy  fire.  Sergeant  Miller 
fearlessly  remained  behind.  Seizing  an 
automatic  rifle  of  a  fallen  comrade,  he 
ran  into  the  fire  of  a  blazing  machlnegun 
and  exchanged  bursts  until  the  enemy 
weapon  was  silenced.  His  action  gave 
his  platoon  time  to  reorganize  and  carry 
on. 

"That  was  our  closest  call  and  that 
was  Andy's  bravest  deed,"  a  platoon 
member  later  said. 

Two  days  later,  after  having  crossed 
the  Moselle  River  into  Metz  with  great 
difficulty  and  heavy  casualties.  Sergeant 
Miller's  company  found  itself  without 
cover  on  a  small  strip  of  bridgehead  as 
murderous  mortar  and  machinegun  fire 
rained  down  on  them  from  a  six -story 
enemy  barracks  directly  ahead. 

Sergeant  Miller  and  three  of  his  men 
pushed  a  wagon  below  a  window  in  the 
barracks.  Sergeant  Miller  was  boosted 
through  the  window  whereupon  he 
promptly  captured  the  six  German  rifle- 
men in  the  room. 

The  rest  of  the  company  followed 
Miller  through  the  window  and,  going 
from  room  to  room,  captured  75  prisoners 
while  a  number  of  Germans  fled. 

A  little  while  later  the  very  same  day, 
Sergeant  Miller  volunteered  with  three 
comrades  to  try  to  capture  the  Gestapo 
officers  who  were  preventing  the  sur- 
render of  the  German  troops  in  another 
building.  After  running  a  gauntlet  of 
machinegun  fire.  Sergeant  Miller  was 
again  lifted  through  a  window.  As  he 
crawled  inside,  he  found  himself  star- 
ing into  the  muzzle  of  a  machine  pistol. 
but.  displaying  remarkable  coolness  at 
such  a  dangerous  time,  he  persuaded  the 
four  Gestapo  men  confronting  him  to 
siurender. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  intrepid 
Sergeant  Miller,  who  was  often  referred 
to  by  his  men  in  a  respectful  and  awe- 
some tone  as  "Half-a-Platoon."  once 
again  took  on  the  now  familiar  task  of 
destroying  a  well-placed  machinegun 
nest. 

Although  he  was  knocked  down  by  a 
rifle  grenade  at  one  point  in  his  advance, 
he  climbed  onto  the  roof  of  a  nearby 
building  and.  despite  this  dangerously 
exposed  position,  he  cooly  took  aim  with 
his  bazooka  and  scored  a  direct  hit. 
wreaking  such  havoc  that  scores  of  Ger- 
mans surrendered. 

The  following  day  he  silenced  another 
enemy  machinegun  and  captured  12 
more  prisoners. 


On  the  last  day.  Sergeant  Miller's 
company,  advancing  up  a  hill,  was 
pinned  to  the  ground  by  surprise  enemy 
fire.  Sergeant  MUler.  however,  stood  up 
and  with  his  squad  pressed  ahead. 

Inspired  by  his  leadership,  the  rest  of 
the  platoon  followed,  and  one  by  one 
other  platoons  rose  to  meet  the  attack. 
As  the  citaUon  reads:  "The  enemy  posi- 
tion was  smothered  but  at  the  cost  of 
Sergeant  MiUer's  life." 

Capt.  Herbert  H.  Hardy,  commander 
of  Sergeant  Miller's  company,  said; 

The  Gernuoi  officers  seemed  able  to  give 
only  one  type  of  order.  "Go  ahead."  Moat 
American  officers  and  NCO's  say  'Let's  go." 
But  MUler  Invariably  started  things  moving 
with  "I'm  going,"  and  his  men  would  fol- 
low his  electric  leadership  without  the 
slightest  hesitation. 


It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  Sergeant 
Miller  will  not  have  died  in  vain,  and 
that  all  of  us  will  take  renewed  courage 
and  determination  from  the  example  of 
a  hero  who  gave  the  "last,  full  measure 
of  devotion"  to  the  cause  of  f » eedom. 


National  Observance  of  175tli  AnnWer- 
sary  of  ConstitutioB  of  the  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or   PEMNSTLTANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVE8 

Friday.  September  15,  1961 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  statement  I  made 
before  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  in  behalf  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  475,  introduced  by  me 
in  July,  to  amend  the  joint  resolution 
providing  for  the  preparation  and  com- 
pletion of  plans  for  a  comprehensive  ob- 
servance of  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 
Statkmxmt  or  Jamks  A.  Btrnk,  or  Pinnstl- 

VANIA,   BcrOEX    StJBCOMMITTIX    No.    4.    JUDI- 

ciART    CoMMmnrr,   Fmoat,   Sxpttmbe*   8, 
1961 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4.  m  early  July  of  this  year  It  was 
my  privilege  and  honor  to  Introduce  House 
Joint  Resolution  475  to  amend  the  Joint 
resolution  providing  for  the  preparation  and 
completion  ot  plans  for  a  cwmp)rehen8lve  ob- 
servance of  the  176th  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  Is  UtUe  need  and  even  less  time 
for  me.  now,  to  dwell  upon  the  Importance 
of  a  celebration  such  as  has  been  proposed 
and  adopted  by  the  Congress.  The  current 
Congress  received,  in  June,  the  report  of  a 
dxily  appointed  commission  created  to  rec- 
ommend plans  and  an  adequate  program  to 
assure  a  proper  and  fitting  celebration  of  the 
Constitution.  The  work  of  the  commission, 
under  the  tenns  of  the  Joint  resolution  of 
July  14,  19«0,  was  to  empire  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  permanent  commission  in- 
structed to  carry  out  or  execute  complete 
arrangements  under  terms  of  enabling  leg- 
islation  to  be  enacted  by  ttils  present  Con- 
gress. Such  legislation,  it  was  recommended, 
should  provide  for  an  appropriation  of  at 
least  1500,000.    That,  In  essence,  is  the  mat- 


ter to  be  discussed  In  detail  by  this  sub- 
committee. 

The  plans  recommended  by  the  Initiatory 
conunlsaion  are  quite  comprrtienslve.  Basi- 
cally, the  work  of  a  permanent  commission 
to  execute  the  proposed  plans  must  be  In 
the  area  of  public  relations.  Sound,  sen- 
sible, consistent,  and  persistent  publicity  dis- 
seminated In  every  type  of  communications 
media  must  be  ptirsued. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  even  In  ordinary 
times,  of  the  need  for  and  value  of  such  a 
celebration  as  has  been  proposed.  But  we 
are  living  today  In  extraordinary  times.  It  Is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  tliat  In  tills  perilous 
hour  the  very  preservation  of  our  Union  Is 
at  stake.  It  Is  threatened  not  merely  by 
forces  beyond  bur  national  lines,  but.  Indeed, 
even  by  insidioiis  dangers  lurking  within 
the  confines  of  our  national  boundaries. 
And  It  is  this  latter  evU  which  must  be 
recognized  and  corrected. 

I  am  speaking,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  widespread  apathy  on  the 
part  of  our  citizens.  Far  too  many  of  our 
numbers  seem  to  have  the  attitude  that 
"nothing  can  happen  to  us."  Far  too  many 
are  indiflerent  to  the  widening  perils  that 
are  closing  in  upon  us.  These  fears  which  I 
voice  are  not  mere  flguMnta  of  an  overworked 
Imagination.  They  are  very  real.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  we.  Members  of  this  Congress, 
take  the  Inltlatlre  In  changing  thU  very 
serious  threat  and  I  can  think  of  no  more 
effective  course  then  getting  our  people  back 
to  a  stxidy  and  a  love  for  that  precious 
document  that  U  the  guardian  and  guaran- 
tor of  our  precious  liberties — the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

While  I  hesitate  to  belatxjr  the  Issue  or  to 
encroach  too  greatly  on  the  raluable  time 
of  the  members  of  this  subcommittee,  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  need 
to  alert  the  people  to  the  beauty  of  the  great 
document  we  plan  to  honor.  The  people  of 
the  Nation  should  be  encouraged  to  get  re- 
acquainted  with  the  basic  law  of  the  land. 
It  would  help  them  to  understand  the  pur- 
pose and  the  meaning  of  this  great  national 
charter  that  is  the  best  guarantee  of  our 
security,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

America  Is  passing  through  perhaps  the 
most  trying  period  in  o\ir  history  as  a 
nation.  It  is  Imperative  that  our  people 
be  awakened  to  the  very  real  dangers  that 
confront  the  Nation  and  to  recaU  to  the 
public  mind  the  endless  "blood,  sweat,  and 
tears"  that  have  gone  Into  the  fabrication, 
the  molding,  and  creation  of  this  great  coun- 
try. We  dare  not,  as  a  people,  become  Indif- 
ferent to  the  lessons  and  the  safegxiards 
found   in   the  Constitution. 

America  must  awaken,  without  delay. 
Americans  miist  shed  any  tendency  to  the 
lethargy  which  has  been  manifest  all  too 
often  In  recent  years. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  we  have 
gone  through  a  Second  World  War,  warfare 
m  Korea,  and  a  seemingly  unending  cold 
war  that  has  persisted  since  1M6:  man  has 
emerged  into  an  age  of  sclenttfte  wonders 
that  finds  mankind  literally  reaching  for  the 
stars;  our  population  has  Increased  by  nearly 
50  million  persons,  and  we  have  thrived 
materially  beyond  all  prevlotia  hopes  and 
dreams. 

But,  meanwhile,  we  have  been  living  along- 
side a  Godless,  oommunistlo  dictatorship,  a 
dcTOurlng  political  ogre,  holding  virtually 
half  the  world  in  slavery.  chaUenglng  our 
bright  hopes  of  a  world  of  peace  and  Jiistice 
in  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the  father- 
hood of  God.  Now,  more  than  ever  before, 
we  need  to  renew  our  birthright  at  the  well- 
springs  of  faith  and  patriotism;  we  need  to 
renew  that  spirit  of  old  which  moved  the 
Pounding  Fathers  to  secxaT  the  bleesings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  Let 
MM,  indeed,  get  back  to  the  oonstltutlon  and 
there  find  the  sustenance  that  wlU  move  us 
to  present  our  example  as  a  free  people  for 
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aU  the  world  to  behold — and  follow.  The 
constitution  Is  a  woiKlerful  document  and 
the  story  of  its  formation  and  adoption  is 
equally  marvelous  and  delightful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  miss  this  op- 
portunity to  bring  the  message  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  very  hearu  of  our  people 
and  thus  aasvire  oxir  continuance  as  one  na- 
tion united  under  Ood  for  the  good  of  all 
mankind.  Now  is  the  time  to  kindle 
patriotic  fervor  in  our  people. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  somewhat  verbose  In 
my  plea  to  have  you  pass  favorably  on  this 
joint  resolution  before  you,  but,  like  every 
Member  of  this  Congress,  and  countless  mil- 
lions of  our  people,  I  feel  most  strongly  about 
the  constitution  ot  the  United  States  and  I 
do  look  with  some  real  concern  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  grand  covmtry. 

Much  of  this  fear  may  lae  dissipated  by 
the  action  this  body  takes  upon  this  resolu- 
tion today.  I  earnestly  request  that  you  rec- 
ommend that  a  permanent  commission  to 
direct  this  celebration  be  created  and  given 
the  sum  of  $500,000  to  carry  out  the  program 
as  planned. 


Castro  Must  G« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOtTTH    CAIOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  IS,  1961 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Jimior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  has  recently  writ- 
ten a  guest  column  for  Mr.  Holmes 
Alexander  entitled  "Castro  Must  Cto." 
This  column  appeared  in  the  September 
11.  1961,  issue  of  the  News  and  Courier 
of  Charleston,  S.C.  and  a  number  of 
other  newspapers  across  the  country 
which  carry  Mr.  Alexamder's  column.  I 
am  very  much  in  accord  with  the  view- 
point expressed  in  this  column  and  have 
had  a  nvimber  of  constituents  write  me 
commending  this  column  to  my  atten- 
tion. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Castro   Must   Go 
(Holmes  Alexander  has  left  on  a  brief  Eu- 
ropean vacation.  During  his  absence  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  and  Interesting  guests  will 
contribute  columns.) 

(By  Senator  John  G.  Tower,  Republican,  of 
Texas) 
The  political  columnist  is  a  singularly  in- 
fluential force  in  American  politics  and  none 
is  more  forceful  than  Holmes  Alexander.  His 
Invitation  to  be  guest  columnist  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity no  man  in  public  life  woxUd  turn 
down  lightly.  I  accept  with  pleasure.  If  his 
regxUar  readers  will  bear  with  me,  I  shall  use 
this  forum  as  a  sounding  board  for  some 
"Thinking  out  loud"  on  United  States-Latin 
American  relations;  a  subject  which  Is  at 
once  most  critical  and  abeorbing. 

The  peak  In  a  whole  range  of  mountain- 
ous problems  concerning  our  foreign  policy 
in  Latin  America  is  the  Castro  government 
in  Cuba.  Anyone  who  does  not  recognize 
Castro  for  what  he  is— a  KremUn  puppet — 
Is  gullible  and  naive.  Having  accepted  that 
reality,  the  first  order  of  business  is  to  dis- 
pose of  him  and  to  reinstate  freed<xn  and 
self-determination  for  the  Cuban  people. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  discussed 
Castroism  with  many  American  citizens  ex- 
perienced in  Cuban  and  Latin  American  af- 
fairs. These  Included  businessmen,  journal- 
ists, and  government  officials.  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  from  people  aU 
over  the  United  States,  and  a  surprising 
number  from  Mexico  and  South  America,  of- 
fering opinion  and  advice.  I  have  heard  Cas- 
troism analyzed  by  prominent  citizens,  of- 
ficials and  ex-olBcials  of  Latin  America, 
including  Cuba. 

While  some  did  not  wholeheartedly  endorse 
my  position  that  the  United  SUtes  must 
take  military  action  against  Castro  in  co- 
operation with  other  Western  Hemisphere 
nations  if  possible,  but  unilaterally  if  neces- 
sary, none  had  an  alternate  suggestion — but 
all  agreed  that  Castro  must  go. 

My  studies  convince  me  beyond  any  doubt 
that  Cuba  under  Castro  is  a  staging  area 
for  Communist  Imperialism  In  our  hemi- 
sphere.    The  primary  threat  is  against  Latin 


America,  but  the  overall  threat  is  against  all 
of  us. 

The  military  buildup  in  Cuba  has  now 
progressed  to  the  point  that  any  invasion  of 
that  island  wlU  be  bloody  and  costly.  But 
it  will  be  infinitely  more  difficult  within  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Six  months  hence.  It  viU 
have  to  be  a  major  military  undertaking.  A 
year  from  now  Castro  wiU  have  weapons  and 
the  capability  of  launching  a  major  counter- 
attack against  our  southern  cities. 

In  the  meantime.  Castro's  police-state  grip 
on  the  Cuban  people  is  choking  off  both 
their  means  to  resist  and  any  potential  up- 
rising which  might  otherwise  be  counted  on 
to  aid  invasion  forces. 

Clearly  this  Is  a  time  for  action,  not  sooth- 
ing words  to  the  American  people,  not  in- 
terminable negotiations  in  the  United  Na- 
tions or  elsewhere,  not  further  attempts  to 
buy  friends  in  Latin  America — but  quick, 
hard-hitting  and  decisive  military  action. 
Attempts  to  strengthen  Latin  American 
ties  are  premature  pending  the  disposition  of 
Castro.  Once  that  is  done,  we  can  move 
forward. 

In  my  Judgment  political  stablUty  is  the 
key  to  lasting  freedom  and  resistance  to 
communism  In  Latin  America.  This  caianot 
be  achieved  while  tolerating  Castroism.  It 
cannot  be  bought  with  dollars  althoxigh  dol- 
lars, wisely  spent,  can  help. 

The  $20  billion  aid  program  presently 
being  promulgated  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration may  fool  some  of  our  own  people 
Into  thinking  that  we  are  effectively  fighting 
communism  in  Latin  America,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  It  la  not  fooling  Latin 
Americans. 

Due  to  political  Instability  In  those  coun- 
tries, capital  is  fieelng  Latin  America  at  a 
faster  rate  than  we  are  dumping  It  in.  So 
long  as  this  instability  prevails,  much  of  our 
money  Is  going  to  support  Socialist  schemes, 
opportunistic  regimes,  and  the  established 
state  of  political  unrest.  It  will  drive  out 
more  capital.  It  will  strengthen  the  very- 
rich,  very-poor  social  structure  which  is  the 
b?.sis  of  political  Instability. 

The  achievement  of  such  stability  win  not 
come  quickly.  It  will  be  aoeomplUhed  over 
a  long  period  in  hard  but  quiet  bargaining 
sessions,  with  a  maximum  of  persuasion  and 
a  minimum  of  bribery. 

Once   political   stability   is   achieved,  our 
money  will   help  tremendously,  and  I  wUl 
favor  a  carefully  drawn  aid  program. 
But  first,  Castro  must  go. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

S.\TrRD.VY,  Skptemrer  16,  1961 

The  House  met  at  U  o'clock  ajn. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  testimony  concerning  the  Master : 
Acts  10:  38:  He  went  about  doing  good. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  grace  and  mercy,  we 
humbly  acknowledge  that  we  cannot 
meet  the  desperate  needs  of  our  day  and 
generation  unless  Thou  dost  gird  us  with 
faith  and  fortitude,  with  patience  and 
perseverance. 

Inspire  us  with  the  assurance  that  in 
our  longings  and  labors  for  world  peace 
there  are  resources  and  reserves  of  divine 
wisdom  and  strength  upon  which  we 
have  not  yet  drawn  and  areas  of  splen- 
dor in  human  nature  which  hitherto 
have  been  left  unexplored. 

Grant  us  a  faith  in  Thee  that  mani- 
fests and  f uflUs  itself  in  faithfulness  and 
a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  humanity 


which  reveals  itself  in  deeds  of  generosity 
and  kindness. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H Jl.  1325.  An  act  for  the  reUeX  of  Mrs. 
Seto  Tlu  Kwei; 

HJR.  1369.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Zsuxs- 
anna  Reiss: 

H.R.  1378.  An  act  to  authortoe  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
change of  certain  land  in  Madera  County, 
Calif.,  with  Mary  Saunders  Moses; 

H.R.  1394.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of 
Hamori; 


H.R.  1399.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Josefa  Pidlaoan  and  daughter.  Annabelle 
Pidlaoan; 

Hit.  1422.  An  act  for  tlxe  reUef  Mrs.  Agavni 
Yazicloglu; 

H.R.  1459.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  TS/2 
Hideo  Chuman.  VS.  Navy; 

H.R.  1496.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aloyslus 
van  de  Velde; 

H.R.  1532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeanlne 
Ruth  Tabacnlk; 

HJl.  1550.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jesus 
Garza  Lopez; 

H.R.  1551.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kim-Ok 
Yun; 

H.R.  1569.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  lael 
Sakioka; 

HJLI581.  An  act  for  the  i«Uef  of  Maria 
Falato  Colacioco; 

H.R.  1683.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ida. 
Chung-Huang  Tang  Kao; 

H.R.  1614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Byron 
K.  Efthimladls; 

H.R.  1630.  An  act  for  ttos  ralief  of  Carma 
Perelra  de  BustlUos; 

H.R.  1646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joan 
Josephine  Smith; 

H.R.  1714.  An  act  for  th«  relief  of  Nicholas 
J.  Katsaros; 
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HJl.  1898.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Isabel 
Brown; 

H.R.  1901.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 
J.  Makris; 

H.R.  2138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hajlme 
Misa^: 

H.R.  2146.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joglnder 
Singh  Toor; 

HJt.2666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pamela  Oough  Walker: 

H.R.  2822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oregolre 
A.  Kublln; 

H.R.  2924.  An  act  to  repeal  an  act  en- 
titled "An  act  extending  the  time  In  which 
to  file  adverse  claims  and  Institute  adverse 
suits  against  mineral  entries  in  the  district 
of  Alaska",  approved  June  7.  1910  (36  Stat. 
459): 

HJt.  3133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  A.  Schmoldt; 

HJl.  3393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Istvan 
Zsoldos: 

HJl.  3404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elemer 
Christian  Sarkozy; 

H.R.  3718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Matthias 
Nock.  Jr.; 

H.R.  4221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Abrams  Abramowlts; 

H.R.  4384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Fordham; 

H.R.  4499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Ruda  Daniel; 

H.R.  4553.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zblgnlew 
Ryba. 

H.R.  5136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Compton 
Jones  and  Hulbert  Jones; 

HJl.  5138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cisco Joaquim  Alves; 

H.R.  6141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vlto 
Recchla; 

HJl.  6735.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Steven 
Mark  Halllnan; 

H.R.  6007.  An  act  to  amend  section  505(d) 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  certain  positions  in  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office; 

H H.  6168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adolphe 
C.  Verheyn;  and 

HJl.  8678.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  portion  of  the  Henry  G.  Shirley 
Memorial  Highway  and  other  highways  on 
the  Pentagon  road  network  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  2279.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  certain 
lands  In  the  Granite  Creek  area,  Alaska,  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  at  Fort 
Greely.  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2470.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  National 
Memorial  In  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for 
other  piuTXJses; 

HJl.  6486.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  exami- 
nation In  District  of  Columbia  courts  of  any 
minister  of  religion  in  connection  with  any 
communication  made  to  him  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  without  the  consent  of  the 
party  to  such  communication; 

H.R.  8291.  An  act  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  assistance  ren- 
dered to  certain  migrants  and  refugees; 

H.J.  Res.  226.  Joint  resolution  to  grant  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  compact  and  to  enter  into  such  com- 
pact on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
related  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  453.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
deportation  of  certain  aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 


requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  7600.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  In  meeting  their  needs  for 
skilled  manpower. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
PULBRICHT,  Mr.  Spakkman.  Mr.  HXJU- 
PHREY,  Mr.  Wn,rY,  and  Mr.  Hickeniooper 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  310.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annie 
Tymochek  Porayko: 

S.  522.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hubbell  Trading  Post  National 
Historical  Site,  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Uu  Shul 
Chen; 

S.  1060.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  OrovUle-Tonasket  unit  of  the  Oka- 
nogan-Slmilkameen  division.  Chief  Joseph 
Dam  project,  Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1063.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
22.  1960,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Wilson's  Creek  Battle- 
field National  Park,  In  the  State  of  Missouri"; 
S.  1076.  For  the  relief  of  Nancle  Ellen  Wil- 
liamson; 

S.  1139.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of 
Montana.  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  com- 
pact relating  to  the  waters  of  the  Little  Mis- 
souri River  in  order  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  such  act; 

S.  1439.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold  and 
Sylvia  Freda  Karro  and  their  three  minor 
children.  Allen  Karro,  Jennifer  Karro.  and 
Michelle  Karro; 

S.  1560.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yasuko 
Otsu; 

S.  1581.  An  act  for  the  allocation  of  costs 
on  the  Wapato-Satus  unit  of  the  Wapato 
Indian  irrigation  project; 

S.  1685.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brigltte 
Marie  Ida  Kroll; 

S.  1728.  An  act  to  amend  section  510  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  provide 
for  the  trade-in  of  obsolete  vessels  In  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  new  ves- 
sels, either  at  the  time  of  executing  the  con- 
struction contract  or  at  the  time  of  delivery 
of  the  new  vessel: 

S.  1793.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Alfia 
Alessandro  MUana; 

S.  1942.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire; 

S.  1947.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annemarle 
Herrmann; 

S.  2012.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Moy 
York  Che; 

S.  2163.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salfook 
Chan; 

S.  2291.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  James 
Brannan; 

S.  2337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Athanlsla 
O.  Koumoutsos; 

S.  2394.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Improve- 
ment of  Portland  Harbor,  Maine; 

S.  2426.  An  act  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  to  prevent  ccvrupt  practices  In 
Federal  elections,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 


S.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  certain  hearings  before  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  In  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian 
languages. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

8.  Con.  Res.  14.  Concurrent  resolution  sa- 
luting "Uncle  Sam"  Wilson,  of  Troy.  N.Y.. 
as  the  progenitor  of  America's  national 
symbol  of  "Uncle  Sam." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  7576)  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  uisagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8666) 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  im- 
provement and  strengthening  of  inter- 
national relations  of  the  United  States 
by  promoting  better  mutual  understand- 
ing among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
through  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  2237) 
entitled  "An  act  to  permit  the  entry  of 
certain  eligible  alien  orphans." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  appointed  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  NeubercerI  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Union  at 
Brussels,  vice  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONEYl,  resigned. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senator  frcm  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott] 
had  been  appointed  a  conferee  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  6775)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  operation 
of  steamship  conferences,"  in  place  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr  Mor- 
ton], excused. 


TWENTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  ELECTION  OF  HON.  SAM  RAY- 
BURN  AS  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  21  years 
ago  today  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  has  now  served  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  longer  than 
any  man  in  history  and  he  has  served 
as  Speaker  longer  than  anyone  in  his- 
tory. This  is  a  very  significant  date 
which  we  must  not  permit  to  pass  with- 
out notice.    The  Democratic  members  of 


the  Texas  delegation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  authorized  me  to 
speak  for  them  as  well  as  myself  upon 
this  occasioa. 

Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  occupied  the 
office  of  Speaker  at  Intervals  during  the 
12th.  13th.  14th.  15th,  I6th.  and  18th 
Congresses  between  November  4,  1811, 
and  March  4.  182S.  and  held  the  record 
for  length  of  service  as  Speaker  until  it 
was  broken  by  Speaker  Rayburn. 

The  honor  of  being  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  only  44  men  from  the  begin- 
nings of  this  legislative  body  in  1789.  It 
will  not  be  long  until  Speaker  Rayburn 
will  have  the  honor  of  having  served 
twice  as  long  as  any  other  Speaker  in 
history. 

Seven  Speakers  of  the  House  and  eight 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
served  since  Sam  Rayburn  took  the  first 
oath  of  office  as  a  Member  of  this  House 
on  March  4,  1913,  over  48  years  ago. 

In  this  long  span  of  years,  many  im- 
portant events  have  occurred  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  We  have  gone  through 
booms  and  depressions.  We  have  had 
the  First  World  War,  the  Second  World 
War,  the  Korean  war.  and  the  so-called 
cold  war.  No  other  nation  has  accom- 
plished so  much  during  this  period  of 
time  as  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Sam  Rayburn  is  entitled  to  a  large 
share  of  the  credit  for  what  has  been 
achieved. 

It  iB  difficult  to  my  anything  new  about 
Speaker  Rayburn.  He  breaks  a  record 
every  minute  that  he  lives  and  he  is 
destined  for  many,  many  more  years  of 
constnictive  service. 

A  few  years  ago.  I  had  an  occasion  to 
pay  tribute  to  Speaker  Rayburn,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  can  improve  upon 
what  I  said  at  that  time  and  I  shall 
quote  it.  as  follows: 

The  greatness  of  this  man  is  In  his  plain 
dignity,  the  restraint  with  which  he  exer- 
dBW  power,  the  respect  he  holds  for  an  op- 
panBOfB  views,  the  humUity  with  which  he 
carries  his  responsibilities,  and  In  his  deep 
and  abiding  faith  in  our  demoeratle  proc- 
esses and  in  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
Congress  as  the  direct  representatives  of  the 
people. 

I  believe  it  was  Alexander  Hamilton  who 
said: 

•The  amelloraUon  of  the  condition  of  man- 
kind and  the  Increase  of  hxmian  happiness 
ought  to  be  the  leading  objects  of  evwy  po- 
llUcal  Institution,  and  the  aim  of  every  In- 
dividual according  to  the  measure  of  his 
power.  In  the  situation  he  occupies." 

8am  RATBintK  has  always  acted  toward 
those  noble  ends,  i 

So  we  congratulate  the  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  on  the  21st  an- 
niversary of  his  elevation  to  one  of  the 
highest  positions  within  the  gift  of  the 
people  of  any  nation  on  earth. 


SPEAKER  SAM  RAYBURN  HAS 
ACHIEVED  A  RECORD  UNSUR- 
PASSED IN  THE  SERVICE  OP  OUR 
NATION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
singular  wisdom,  honesty,  and  devotion 
to  the  national  interest,  the  Honorable 
Sam    Raybukn,    the    gentleman    from 


Texas,  has  served  his  Nation  with 
great  distinction.  On  this,  the  21st  an- 
niversary of  his  election  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  we  pay 
tribute  to  a  truly  great  man. 

A  txnily  modest  man.  who  eschews  per- 
sonal glorification.  Speaker  Rayburn 
does  not  follow  the  precept  of  diplo- 
macy— to  say  nothing,  especially  when 
speaking.  On  the  contrary,  when  he 
speaks,  there  is  substance  and  meaning 
and  significance  In  every  phrase  he  ut- 
ters. This  is  the  reason  his  counsel  has 
been  sought  throughout  the  long  years 
of  his  aervice,  beginning  with  his  elec- 
tion to  this  body  over  48  years  ago.  His 
long  and  devoted  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  began  during  the  New 
Freedom  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 
It  embraced  the  era  of  Presidents  Har- 
ding. Coolidge.  and  Hoover.  It  included 
the  challenging  years  of  the  New  Deal 
and  World  War  n  under  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  the  trials  of 
the  Korean  war  under  President  Harry 
S.  Truman.  It  included  the  regime  of 
President  Elsenhower.  And  now,  un- 
der President  John  F.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Rayburn  is  one  of  the  key  figures  in  the 
New  Frontier. 

Speaker  Ra-yburn  is  a  man  to  which 
tribute  can  be  made  continuously.  One 
refiects  back  on  earlier  words  of  praise 
extended  to  this  great  man.  and  wonders 
what  more  can  be  added.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  express  my  deep  feeling  better 
than  I  did  on  the  occasion  when  Mr. 
Rayburn  attained  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing served  as  Speaker  of  the  House  long- 
er than  any  other  person  In  American 
history.  At  that  time,  included  In  my 
remarks  were  the  following  paragraphs 
which  still  speak  my  heartfelt  appraisal 
of  the  man: 

Few  men  are  accorded  the  privilege  of  par- 
taking in  the  actual  making  of  history  over 
such  a  substantial  and  eventful  portion  of  a 
nation's  life.  Speaker  Raybtjiin  has  played — 
and  is  today  playing — a  significant  and  in- 
fluential part  In  the  sfTairs  of  our  modern 
times. 

Through  It  all.  Sam  Ratbubn  has  served 
his  country  faithfully  and  well  with  that 
reticence,  honesty,  and  straightforward 
dealing  which  are  the  stamp  of  his  char- 
acter. He  seeks  no  publicity,  he  avoids  social 
glamour,  shuns  personal  vainglory.  He  in- 
dulges in  no  long  speeches.  He  speaks  In- 
frequently, but  when  he  does,  what  he  says 
is  important  and  eloquent.  His  accomplish- 
menu  In  statecraft  are  In  the  field  at  action 
and  not  of  words. 

With  all  of  the  prestige  of  his  position  In 
the  high  councils  of  the  Nation.  Sam  Rat- 
bttrn  Is  unchanged,  except  In  the  growth 
of  his  wisdom  and  experience,  from  the 
young  man  sent  to  Washington  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Texas.  He  continues  to  serve  their  inter- 
ests— even  as  he  serves  the  national  interest. 

On  this  occasion,  we  note  that  Mr. 
Rayburn  not  only  has  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives — both  as  a 
Member  and  as  Speaker— longer  than 
any  other  man  in  history,  but  of  great 
significance,  he  has  set  a  record  in  pub- 
lic service  that  may  never  be  matched 
in  the  years  to  come. 

censbal  lcavs  to  extend 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 


the  House  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  this  sub- 
ject at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
with  my  fellow  Texana  and  colleagues 
today,  in  a  gesture  which  mi«bt  be  con- 
strued  in  some  circles  as  typical  Texan 
pride.  For  we  of  Texas  are  proud,  and 
justifiably  so.  of  the  public  service  ren- 
dered in  behalf  of  America  and  the  free 
world  by  Sam  Rayburn,  of  Bonham,  Tex. 
Today  marks  the  2 1st  anniversary  of  his 
service  as  Speaker  of  this  august  body, 
a  singular  accomplishment  indeed  con- 
sidering the  weight  of  responsibility  of 
this  position  is  second  only  to  the  Chief 
Executive,  in  the  regulation  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Nation. 

At  79  years  yoimg,  the  Honorable  Sam 
Rayburn  has  served  his  community. 
State,  and  Nation  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  His  is  a  unique  achievement, 
and  one  which  will  in  the  cccning  years 
attract  the  efforts  of  more  chroniclers 
of  history  than  eny  other  man  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  In  the  role  of  law- 
maker, strategist,  parliamentarian,  or 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Bonham 
has  no  peer. 

The  record  of  this  body  reflects  more 
references  to  the  efforts  of  this  son  of 
Texas  to  the  advancement  and  progress 
of  the  Nation  than  to  any  other  Con- 
gressman in  history.  By  the  dint  of  his 
personal  labor,  America  is  a  better  place; 
his  leadership  has  made  this  body  a 
better  place;  his  friendship  has  made  us 
better  men. 

As  Mr.  Sam  passes  this  milestone  on 
his  journey,  we  of  Texas  wish  him  God- 
speed. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  t^e  thoughtf  ulness  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman]  in 
noting  the  historic  significance  of  this 
date  in  the  records  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Nation. 

Twenty-one  years  of  dedicated  service 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  or  as  leader 
of  the  Democratic  Members  of  Congress 
during  periods  when  his  party  was  not  In 
the  majority — ^this  is  the  remarkable  and 
historic  record  of  our  beloved  colleague 
from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
burn. 

We  miss  his  wise  and  powerful  pres- 
ence in  our  ranks  today,  as  he  conva- 
lesces In  his  home  at  Bonham,  and  I 
know  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
Joins  in  the  hope  and  prasrer  that  he 
will  soon  be  with  us  again. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  test  of 
a  democracy  is  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  speak.  When  their  voices  are  heard 
freedom  rings,  and  when  their  voices  are 
hushed  or  not  represented  freedom  dies. 
That  is  the  basic  concept  of  representa- 
tive government  in  a  democracy.  That 
concept  is  the  very  heart,  blood,  and 
pulse  beat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  Government  is 
conducted  by  its  elected  representatives 
whose  duty  it  is  to  represent  the  will 
of  the  people  yet  ever  mindftil  of  the 
rights  of  minorities. 
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8o  that  the  machinery  of  this  Gov- 
ernment msky  well  and  truly  operate 
within  the  full  meaning  and  concept  of 
donocracy  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion declared  and  provided  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  people 
shall  choose  their  Speaker.  In  essence 
and  in  effect  the  individual  so  chosen 
became  not  merely  the  presiding  ofBcer 
over  this  body  but  also  the  Speaker  for 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  And 
in  the  history  of  this  country  it  has 
been  well  shown  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  been  ever  mindful  of  the 
awesome  responsibility  of  the  Speaker 
and  have  chosen  men  of  wisdom,  courage, 
and  character  as  Speaker. 

This  day,  September  16.  1961.  marks 
the  21st  anniversary  of  the  day  our 
Speaker  Sam  Raybttrn  was  elected  to 
preside  over  this  body.  So  good  and  wise 
was  that  choice  that  his  services  were 
demanded  by  the  people,  through  their 
Representatives,  Congress  after  Con- 
gress until,  on  June  12  of  this  year,  the 
record  discloses,  he  has  served  the  people 
of  the  United  States  twice  as  long  as  any 
other  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Only  to  one  who  has  a  deep  belief  in 
the  democratic  process  would  such  an 
exalted  oflBce  be  entrusted.  Time  and 
time  again,  in  times  of  war  and  depres- 
sion as  well  as  peace  and  prosperity,  has 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  counseled  and 
guided,  advised  and  directed  the  course 
of  debate  and  legislation  on  which  hung 
the  destiny  of  this  Nation.  Well  and 
true  has  he  labored  and  the  fruits  of 
his  labor  are  being  enjoyed  by  all. 

To  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Texas  must  our  heart- 
felt appreciation  and  thanks  be  extended 
for  giving  to  the  service  of  the  United 
States  the  lawyer-farmer  Sam  Rayburn 
and  returning  him  again  and  again  to 
this  body.  Whatever  your  contributions 
may  have  been,  and  may  still  be,  little 
can  they  match  your  contribution  in  the 
person  of  Sam  Raybttrn.  Under  the 
guiding  hand  of  kind  providence  we,  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  trust 
you  will  share  our  sentiments  in  appre- 
ciating having  this  noble  man  in  our 
midst,  and  for  many  years  yet  to  come. 

Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  is  described  in 
the  congressional  directory  as  a  lawyer- 
farmer.  No  prouder  title  can  any  man 
hold  because  it  is  indicative  of  the  nature 
of  the  man.  The  lawyer  whose  aim  is 
justice  and  the  farmer  whose  purpose  is 
growth;  both  being  the  highest  qualities 
sought  from  man  by  God.  Sam  Rayburn 
possesses  those  qualities.  I  know  this  of 
my  own  knowledge  for  I  have  served 
under  him  for  20  years  and  I  do  not  ex- 
aggerate. 

Congratulations,  therefore.  Mr.  Sam, 
congratulations  people  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Texas,  on  this 
21st  armiversary  date. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hap- 
py that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
PatmanI  has  taken  this  time  on  this 
important  occasion.  Our  beloved  Speak- 
er has  served  in  this  House  longer  than 
any  man  in  history.  Almost  half  of  that 
unparalleled  service  has  been  spent  In 
the  Speaker's  chair.  When  you  say  that. 
Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  said  in  effect  that 


Mr.  RAYBxnw's  service  to  hl«  country 
matches  the  most  distinguished  service 
ever  rendered  by  any  American  In  any 
capacity,  public  or  private,  in  the  long 
history  of  this  Republic.  I  love  the 
Speaker  as  I  have  loved  no  man  in  my 
lifetime  except  my  own  father.  He  Is 
the  greatest  man  I  ever  knew.  My  fond- 
est hope  is  that  he  may  continue  to  pre- 
side over  this  House  and  to  give  this 
country  his  matchless  leadership  for 
years  and  years  to  come. 


DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA    APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1962 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
8072  >  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFEBENCE     REPOKT     (H.     REPT.    No.     1195) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
8072)  making  appropriations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963.  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  4. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Ita  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  7.  10,  11,  12,  13.  and  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$15,409,760'";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "455,660.627";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$54,016,210";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$10,818,700";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Uuert  "$7,037,700";  and  the  Senat« 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$43,257,900";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$6,630,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  3  and 
17. 

William  H.  Natchb, 

Clasencb  Can  nom, 

John  J.  Rhodbs, 

John  Tabsb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 

ROBEBT  C.  Btbo. 

WntB  KEFAUVEa. 

Bbnjamin  a.  SxrrH  n, 
AhmiEw  P.  ScBosmL, 
Roman  L.  Hkusxa, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houat 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HR  8072)  making 
appropriations  for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against  the 
revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report  as  to  each  of  such 
amendments,  namely: 

opekatino  expenses 

Amendment  No.  1 — General  operating  ex- 
penses: Appropriates  $15,409,760  Instead  of 
$15,306,600  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$15,430,660  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  approved  the  foUowlng  In- 
creases: $25,000  for  participation  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  in  the  promotion  of  tour- 
ism In  the  Nation's  Capital  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate;  $10,000  for  the  Board  of  Ap- 
peals and  Review  instead  of  $20,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate;  $8,160  for  a  position 
classifier  for  the  Department  of  General 
Administration  as  proposed  by  the  Senate; 
and  $60,000  for  disability  compensation  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2 — General  operating  ex- 
penses: Provides  that  $290,000  of  the  appro- 
priation available  for  general  oi>eratlng 
expenses  shall  be  available  solely  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  employees'  disability 
compensation  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $230,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  3 — Public  safety:  Re- 
ported In  disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  4 — Public  safety:  Author- 
izes the  purchase  of  62  passenger  moUx'  ve- 
hicles as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
64  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6 — Public  safety:  Appro- 
priates $55,660,627  Instead  of  $55,139,500  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $55,712,366  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  increase  over 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  House  will  pro- 
vide for  the  following:  $14,000  for  two  addi- 
tional employees  In  the  Mental  Health  and 
Collections  Unit,  OflBce  of  the  Corporation 
Counsel;  $133,000  for  police  and  Are  medical 
services  and  firemen's  pensions  and  relief; 
$12,598  for  an  Investigator  and  an  auditor 
in  the  Enforcement  Branch  of  the  Licenses 


and  Permits  Division;  $10,000  for  additional 
personnel  to  administer  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  home  improvement  business  un- 
der regulations  to  be  effective  January  1, 
1962;  $243,534  for  71  additional  police,  20 
more  than  the  number  requested;  and 
$108,000  for  outside  medical  services  for  po- 
licemen injured  in  the  line  of  duty. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  committee  of  con- 
ference that  a  thorough  Investigation  oi  the 
medical  services  program  of  the  Plre  and 
Police  Departments  will  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  to 
determine  whether  it  Is  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  method  of  rendering  ade- 
quate services. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  not  to 
allow  $5,000  requested  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  allowed  by  the  Senate  for  a  crime 
study  on  the  basis  that  the  study  proposed 
was  too  superficial  to  yield  results  that 
would  be  of  real  value.  The  conferees  are 
agreed  on  the  desirability  of  a  study  in  depth 
that  will  be  thorough  enough  to  reveal  to  the 
Police  Department  and  the  courts  steps 
that  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  high  In- 
cidence of  crime  la  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Amendment  No.  6 — Education:  Appropri- 
ates $54,016,210  instead  of  $53,870,800  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $54,091,734  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have 
approved  the  following  increases :  $28,330  for 
the  summer  school  program  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate;  $40,000  for  counselors  in  ele- 
mentary schools  as  proposed  by  the  Senate; 
$5,180  for  education  of  handlcapi>ed  chil- 
dren as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  $12,700  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  $35,000  for  opera- 
tion of  buildings  and  grounds  (including 
$10,000  for  addltUinal  lat>orers,  $10,000  for 
repair  of  furniture  and  equipment,  and 
$15,000  for  transportation  services)  Instead 
of  $74,223  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and 
$24,200  for  the  school  lunch  program. 

Amendment  No.  7 — Health  and  welfare: 
Appropriates  $61,993,090  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $62,477,500  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  8 — Highways  and  traffic: 
Appropriates  $10,818,700  instead  of  $10,698.- 
700  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $10,862,300 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees 
have  approved  the  following  Increases: 
$100,000  for  expansion  of  the  tree  care  pro- 
gram Instead  of  $143,600  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate:  and  $20,000  for  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  as  proposed   by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  Na  9 — Highways  and  traffic: 
Provides  that  $7,007,700  of  the  appropriation 
for  highways  and  traffic  shall  be  payable 
from  the  highway  fund  instead  of  $6,917,700 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $7,081,300  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Amendment  No.  10:  Inserts  heading  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  11 — Settlement  of  claims 
and  suits:  Appropriates  $17,188  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12 — Audited  claims:  Ap- 
propriates $44,022  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

CAFtnAL     OUTLAY 

Amendment  No.  13 — Capital  outlay:  In- 
serts language  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  14 — Capital  outlay:  Ap- 
propriates $43,257,900  instead  of  $41,778,900 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $43,436,700  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have 
approved  the  foUowlng  Increases:  $1,200,000 
for  Eliot  Junior  High  School  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate;  $149,000  for  permanent  improve- 
ments of  the  public  school  system,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate;  $60,000  to  pave  over 
the  street  car  tracks  on  Georgia  Avenue,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  $70,000  to  re- 
inforce the  pavement  on  New  York  Avenue 
Northeast,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  15 — Capital  outlay:  Pro- 
vides  that   $6,825,000   of   the   appropriation 


shall  not  become  available  for  expenditure 
until  after  July  1,  1962.  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $5,625,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  16 — Capital  outlay:  Pro- 
vides that  $6,630,000  of  thU  appropriation 
shall  be  payable  from  the  highway  fund  In- 
stead of  $6,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hovise 
and  $6,651,800  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17 — Capital  outlay:  Re- 
ported In  disagreement. 

William    H.    Natchex, 

Clakence    Cannon, 

John  J.  Rhodes, 

John  Tabek, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  explain  the  action  of  the 


managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  in 
the  conference  with  the  other  body  on 
the  bill  H.R.  8072  making  appropriations 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962. 

The  conference  report  now  before  the 
House  for  adoption  carries  $270,067,897. 
This  amount  is  $22,759,501  less  than  the 
total  budget  estimates  of  $292,827,398. 
The  amount  agreed  to  in  conference  is 
$1,945,497  more  than  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  bill  when  it  passed  the 
House  and  is  $370,463  less  than  the 
amount  contained  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  other  body.  The  following  table 
reflects  more  details  concerning  these 
figures  and  comparisons: 


District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill,  1962 


Portion  of  tii<-  bin 

Budget 

House 

-Senate 

Conference 

Conference  compared  with — 

Budget 

House 

Senate 

Operating  expenses 

$231,891,000 

61,210 

00, 879, 188 

$226,343,500 

$226,940,450 

61, 210 

43,436.700 

$226,748,787 

61, 210 

43,257.900 

-$5,142,213 

-f-$405.287 

-1-61.210 

+1.479,000 

-$191,663 

Capital  outlay 

41,778.900 

-17,617,288 

-178.800 

Total 

202,827.308 

268,  122,400 

270,438,380 

270,067,897 

-22, 759,  801 

-(-1,945,497 

-370,463 

The  major  items  of  increase  over  the 
bill  as  it  originally  passed  the  House 
are  as  follows:  $1,200,000  for  construc- 
tion of  an  extension  of  Eliot  Jimior  High 
School;  $243,534  for  71  additional  police- 
men; $241,000  for  the  Board  of  Police 
and  Fire  Surgeons;  and  $117,300  for 
renovation  and  conversion  of  science 
rooms  in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  the  other  body  accepted  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  House  for 
the  Federal  payment.  The  amount,  as 
you  know,  was  $30  million,  and  the  other 
body  concurred.  I  should  also  point  out 
that  while  the  increase  made  in  the  bill 
by  the  other  body  appears  to  be  rather 
substantial  there  were  seven  items  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  as  Budget  amend- 
ments subsequent  to  the  time  of  House 
action  on  the  bill.  These  amounts  total 
approximately  $400,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  unanimous  re- 
port which  the  managers  bring  to  the 
House  today.  We  think  it  is  a  good  re- 
port and  trust  that  it  will  be  adopted  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment 
in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  4,  line  3, 
insert:    "the   present    lieutenant  In   charge 
of  the  Accident  Investigation  Unit  of  Traffic 
Division  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  captain 
while  so  assigned,  the  present  senior  lieu- 
tenant assigned  to  the  Robbery  Squad  with 
the  rank  and  pay  of  captein  while  so  as- 
signed, the  present  lieutenant  assigned   as 
Pawn  Inspector  with  the  rank  and  pay  of 
captain  while  so  assigned." 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  8  and  conc\ir 
therein. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  17:  Page  10,  line  12, 
insert:  ":  Provided  further.  That  the  unex- 
pected balances  of  the  amounts  prevloxisly 
appropriated  under  the  accounts  herewith 
consolidated  may  be  transferred  to  this  ac- 
coiint  for  use  for  the  same  purposes  as 
appropriated." 

Mr.  NATCHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  17  and  con  :ur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  I  further  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  the  conference  re- 
port and  to  include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MUTUAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8666)  to  provide  for  the  improvement 
and  strengthening  of  the  international 
relations  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
moting better  mutual  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  through 
educational  and  cultural  exchanges,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  msuiagers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
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The  Clertc  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

T^je  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 


OoifmDKS  Rkpobt  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  119T) 
The  cammtttee  of  conference  on  tb«  dta- 
Bgreeing  votes  of  tlie  two  Houbbs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
B669)  to  provide  for  the  Improvement  and 
*trengtbenln«  of  the  international  relation* 
of  the  United  States  by  promoting  better 
mutaal  tmderstandlng  among  the  peoples  ctf 
the  world  through  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recomnaend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  Tleu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
to  t""ti  twl  toy  the  Senate  amendment  in- 
sert the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural £xciu.nee  Act  oi  1961*. 

"Sac.  101.  Stattmint  of  Pusposk. — The 
purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  enable  the  Govern- 
meut  of  the  United  States  to  Increase  mu- 
tual uBderstandiog  between  the  people  of 
the  Fnlt^  States  and  the  people  of  other 
coxmtrles  hy  naeans  of  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange:  to  strengthen  the  ties  which 
unite  us  with  other  nations  !yy  demonstrat- 
ing the  cdocational  and  cultural  Interests, 
<levelopaaents,  and  achJevements  of  the  peo- 
ple at  tbe  Dnlted  States  and  other  nations, 
and  tto  ooatributionj  being  made  toward 
a  peaoefol  aad  more  fruitful  life  for  people 
throughout  the  world;  to  promote  interna- 
tional cooperation  for  educational  and  cul- 
tiuttl  advancement;  and  thus  to  assist  In  the 
derelopBent  oT  friendly,  sympathetic,  and 
peaceful  relations  t>etween  the  United  States 
and  the  other  ooontrles  of  the  world. 

"Sac.  IQU  (a)  The  PresUlent  Is  authorised, 
when  he  oonaiders  that  It  would  strengthen 
international  cooperative  relations,  to  pro- 
vide, by  grant,  contract,  or  otherwise,  for — 
"(1)  educational  e«changes,  (i)  hy  financ- 
ing studies,  research.  Instruction,  and  other 
educattonal  activities — 

"(A)  of  or  tor  American  cltlsens  and  na- 
tionals in  fTf*g^  countries,  and 

"(B)  of  or  for  citizens  and  nationals  of 
foreign  countries  in  American  schools  and 
Instltntlons  of  learning  located  in  or  out- 
side the  Uiilted  SUtes-, 

and  (11>  by  financing  visits  and  interchanges 
between  tlie  United  States  and  other  covin- 
tries  of  students,  trainees,  teachers,  instruc- 
tors, and  professors; 

"(3)  cult\iral  exchanges,  by  finaiK:lng — 
"(1)  Tlslts  and  Interchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  of  leaders, 
experts  In  fields  of  specialized  knowledge  or 
skill,  and  other  influential  or  distinguished 
persons; 

"(U)  tours  iB  ooun tries  abroad  by  creative 
and  performing  artisu  and  athletes  from 
the  United  States,  individually  and  In 
groups,  representing  any  field  of  the  arts, 
sports,  or  any  other  form  of  eoitural  attain- 
ment; 

"(Ui)  United  States  representation  in  in- 
ternational artistic,  dramatic,  musical, 
sports,  and  other  culttiral  festivals,  competi- 
tions, meetings,  and  like  exhibitions  and 
assemblies; 

"(Iv)  pcui.iclp«tion  by  groups  and  in- 
dividuals from  other  countries  in  nonprofit 
activities  In  the  United  States  stmUar  to 
those  described  in  subparagraphs  (11)  and 
(lii)   of  tills  paragraph,  wiien  the  President 


<tetermines  tliat  such  p«rtle«pation  Is  in  tfas 
Tiatlonal  interest. 

"(S)  United  States  psrtlctpstto*  to  iBter- 
natlonal  fairs  and  expositions.  tncOadta^ 
trade  and  Industrial  fairs  and  ottier  ^aHUc 
or  private  demonstrations  of  Unttwd  States 
economic  aocomplislunents  and  ooltval  •»- 
talnmcnts.  ^ 

"(b)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  «*  tiiis 
Act,  the  President  la  further  autliortasd  to 
provide  for — 

"(1)  teterchanges  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  of  handicrafts, 
scientific,  technical,  and  scholarly  books, 
books  of  literature,  periodicals,  and  Govern- 
ment  pnhlications,  and  the  reproduction  and 
translation  of  such  writings,  and  the 
preparation,  distribution,  and  intercliange 
of  otlier  educational  and  research  materials, 
including  laboratory  and  technical  equip- 
ment for  education  and  research; 

"(2)  establishing  and  operating  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  centers  for  cultural 
and  technical  interchanges  to  promote  better 
relations  and  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  through  co- 
operative study,  training,  and  research; 

"(3)  assistance  In  the  establisliment,  ex- 
pansion, maintenance,  and  operation  of 
schools  and  institutions  of  learning  at>road. 
foxmded,  operated,  or  sponsored  by  citizens 
or  nonprofit  Institutions  of  tiie  United 
States,  including  such  schools  and  institu- 
tions serving  as  demonstration  centers  for 
methods  and  practices  employed  in  the 
UnlUd  States; 

~(4)  fostering  and  supporting  American 
studies  in  foreign  countries  througph  pro- 
fessorships, lectureshtpa,  institutes,  seminars. 
and  courses  in  such  subjects  as  American 
history,  government,  economics,  language 
and  literature,  and  other  subjects  related 
to  American  civilization  and  culttffe.  Includ- 
ing fin.inclng  the  attendance  at  such  studies 
by  persons  from  other  countries: 

-(5)  promoting  and  sMpportlng  medical, 
sdenUilc,  cultural,  and  educational  research 
and  development; 

"(6)  promoting  modern  foreign  language 
training  and  area  studies  in  United  States 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  by  e\ip- 
portlng  visits  and  rtady  in  foreign  countries 
by  teoclJM-s  and  prospective  teachers  in  svjch 
echoola,  colleges,  and  universities  for  tl»e 
purpose  of  improving  their  skill  in  lan- 
guages and  their  knowledge  of  the  culture 
of  the  people  of  those  countries,  and  by  fi- 
nancing visits  by  teachers  from  those  coun- 
tries to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  participating  ta  foreign  langtmge  training 
and  area  studies  in  United  States  schooU. 
colleges,  and  universities; 

"(7)  United  States  representation  at  in- 
ternational nongovernmental  educational, 
scientific,  and  technical  meetings; 

"(8)  participation  by  groups  and  Individ- 
uals from  other  countries  in  educational, 
BClentlflc,  and  technical  meetings  held  un- 
der Araerlcaa  auspices  In  or  outside  the 
United  States; 

•*(9)  encouraging  Independent  research 
Into  the  problems  of  educational  and  cxil- 
tural  exchange. 

"S»c.  103.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  International  organizations. 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
In  such  agreements  the  President  Is  au- 
thorleed,  wlien  lie  deems  It  in  the  public 
interest,  to  seek  the  agreement  of  the  other 
governments  concerned  to  cooperate  and  as- 
sist. Including  making  use  of  funds  placed 
In  special  accounts  pursuant  to  agreements 
concluded  In  accordance  with  section  115(b) 
(6)  of  the  ■conomlc  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
or  any  similar  agreements.  In  providing  for 
the  activities  authorised  in  section  103,  and 
particularly  Umss  authorized  in  subsection 
103(a)(1).  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
expenses  of  international  transportation  of 
their  own  citizens  and  nationals  and  of  ac- 


tivities in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  earrted  on  wlthla  the  bordm  of 
BwAi    otlMr    nations. 

•(b)  Such  agreements  may  also  provide 
•or  ttoe  creation  or  continuation  ctf  blnational 
or  multtnatUmaJ  educational  and  cultural 
foundattons  and  commissions  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  prograais  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  oS  this  Act. 

"(e)  In  such  agreements  with  Intema- 
ttocal  organisations,  the  President  may  pro- 
vide far  equltabte  United  States  particlpaUon 
tv  and  support  for.  Including  a  reasonable 
sliare  of  the  cost  at,  educational  and  cul- 
tural programs  to  ix  administered  by  such 
organizations. 

••S«c.  104.  (a)   The  President  may  delegste, 
to  Euch  olBoeTB  of  the  Government  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate,  any  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  finds  such  delegation  to  be  in 
tlie  interest  of  the  purposes  expressed  In  this 
Act  and  the  eBcient  administration  of  ths 
programs  undertaken  pxirsuant  to  this  Act: 
Provided.  That  where  the  President  has  dele- 
gated any  of  such  powers  to  any  officer,  be- 
fore the  President  implemenu  any  proposal 
for  the  delegation  of  any  of  such  powers  to 
another  oOcer.  that  proposal  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  Committee  on  F'or- 
elgn  Relations  at  tiie  Ssnate.  and  thereafter 
a  period  of  not  less  tiian  sixty  days  siudl  have 
elapsed    while    Con5ress    Is    in    session.      In  ~ 
computing  such   sixty  days,   there  sliall    b« 
excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days. 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorised  to  em- 
ploy such  other  personnel  as  he  de«tns  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  tlie  provisions  and  purposes 
of  this  Act.  and  of  much  personnel  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  may  be  compensated  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  tt>e  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  of  these  not  to 
exceed  five  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  the  highest  rate  provided  for  grades 
of  the  general  schedule  established  by  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  tmt 
not  In  excess  of  $1,000  per  annum  more  than 
such  highest  rate.  Such  posiUons  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  number  auttaoriaed  by  sec- 
tion S0»  o<  the  Classification  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  performlac  func- 
tions under  this  Act  outside  ths  United 
States,  Including  participation  in  blnational 
or  multinational  foundations  or  commissions, 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  employ  or  assign 
or  autliorlae  tbe  employment  or  assignment 
for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act 
of  persons  in  or  to  the  Foreign  Service  Be- 
aerve  or  Foreign  Service  Staff  and  alien  clerks 
and  employees  in  accordance  with  appllcatile 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended  (22U.S.C.  801) . 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  func- 
tions under  this  Act  outside  the  United 
States,  the  President  Is  autliorlBed  to  provide 
that  any  person  employed  or  assigned  by  a 
United  States  Government  agency  shall  i>e 
entitled,  except  to  the  extent  that  tlie  Presi- 
dent may  specify  otherwise  in  cases  In  which 
the  period  of  employment  or  assignment  ex- 
ceeds tlilrty  montlis,  to  the  same  benefits  as 
are  provided  by  section  628  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  UJS.C. 
928 ) .  for  persons  appointed  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  and,  except  for  policymak- 
ing officials,  the  provisions  of  section  1005  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(23  U.S.C.  807).  sliall  apply  in  the  case  of 
such  persona. 

"(e)  (1)  In  providing  lor  the  activities  and 
interchxuiges  authorized  by  section  103  of 
this  Act.  grants  may  be  made  to  or  for  in- 
dividual*, either  directly  or  through  founda- 
tions or  educational  or  other  inrtltutlon*. 
which  foundations  or  Institutions  are  public 
or  private  nonprofit,  and  may  Include  funds 
for  tuition  and  other  necessary  incidental 
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expenses,  for  trAwl  expenses  from  their 
places  of  residence  and  return  for  them- 
selves, and,  whenever  It  would  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  for  the  dependent  mem- 
of  their  Immediate  families,  for  health  and 
accident  Insurance  premiums,  emergency 
medical  expenses,  costs  of  preparing  and 
transporting  to  their  former  homes  the  re- 
mains of  any  of  such  persons  who  may  die 
while  away  from  their  homes  as  participants 
or  dependents  of  participants  In  any  pro- 
gram under  this  Act,  and  for  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  prescribed  by  the 
President,  for  all  such  persons,  and  for  such 
other  expenses  as  are  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful  accomplUbment  of  the   purposes  of 

thU  Act. 

"(2)  Funds  available  for  programs  under 
this  Act  may  be  used  (I)  to  provide  for 
orlentetlon  counses.  language  training,  or 
other  appropriate  services  and  materials  for 
persons  traveling  out  of  the  countries  of 
their  residence  for  educational  and  cultural 
purposes  which  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  whether  or  not  they  are  receiving  other 
financial  support  from  the  Government,  and 
(11)  to  provide  or  continue  services  to  In- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
following  the  return  of  such  persons  to  the 
countries  of  their  residence. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  foreign 
students  In  making  the  best  use  of  their  op- 
portunities while  attending  colleges  and 
universities  In  the  United  States,  and  assist- 
ing such  studenu  In  directing  their  talents 
and  Initiative  Into  channels  which  will  make 
them  more  efTectlve  leaders  upon  return  to 
their  native  lands,  the  President  may  make 
suitable  arrangements,  by  contract  or  oth- 
erwise, for  tlie  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance at  colleges  and  universities  In  the 
United  States  attended  by  foreign  studenU 
of  an   adequate  counseling  service. 

"(4)  The  Prerldent  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  publicity  and  promotion  (Including 
representation)  abroad  of  activities  of  the 
type  provided  for  In  this  Act. 

"(f)  All  persons  employed  or  assigned  to 
duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  Investigated 
with  respect  to  loyalty  and  suitability  In  ac- 
cordance with  standards  and  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  President. 

"SBC.  105.  (a)  Appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  are  hereby  authorized,  and 
this  authorization  Includes  the  authority  to 
grant.  In  any  appropriation  Act,  the  author- 
ity to  enter  Into  contracts,  within  the 
amounts  so  authorized,  creating  obligations 
In  advance  of  appropriations. 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  for  programs  un- 
der this  Act  may,  without  regard  to  section 
3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.8.C.  543). 
be  used  for  the  acquUltlon  from  any  source 
of   foreign  currencies   In  such   amounts   as 
may  be  necessiu-y   for  current  expenditures 
and  for  grants.  Including  grants  to  founda- 
tions and  commissions  In  accordance  with 
international  agreements  providing  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  thte  Act. 
"(c)    Moneys  appropriated  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  In  fur- 
therance  of   the   purposes    of    thU    Act    for 
research,  technical  aid,  and  educational  and 
cultural  programs,  may  be  transferred  by  the 
President  to  any  other  appropriation  avail- 
able for  like  purposes,  but  no  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  Increased  or 
decreased  by  more  than  10  per  centum  by 
reason  of  transfers  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph. 

"(d)  The  President  is  authorized — 
"(1)  to  reserve  In  such  amounts  and  for 
such  periods  as  he  shall  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  programs  au- 
thortzed  by  subsections  102(a)(1)  and  102 
(a)  (2)  (1).  and 

"(2)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law  t)o  use  In  such  amounts  as  may 
from  time  to  lime  be  specified  In  appropria- 
tion Acts,  to  tl  le  extent  that  such  use  Is  not 


restricted  by  agreement  with  the  foreign 
nations  concerned,  for  any  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act, 

any  currencies  of  foreign  nations  received  or 
to  be  received  by  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof — 

"(1)  under  agreements  disposing  of  sur- 
plus property  or  settling  lend-lease  and  other 
war  accounts  concluded  after  World  War  II; 
"(11)  as  the  proceeds  of  sales  or  loan  repay- 
ments, including  Interest,  for  transactions 
heretofore  or  hereafter  effected  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 

"(111)  in  repayment  of  principal  or  Interest 
on  any  other  credit  extended  or  loan  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  made  by  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof;  or 

"(iv)  as  deposits  to  the  account  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  115(b)  (6) 
or  sections  115(h)  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  or  any  similar 
provision  of  any  other  law. 

"(e)  The  President  Is  further  authorized 
to  reserve  and  use  for  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  programs  and  other  activities 
authorized  In  subsections  102  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  Act,  In  relation  to  Finland  and  the 
people  of  Finland,  all  sums  due  or  paid  on 
and  after  August  24.  1949,  by  the  Republic 
of  Finland  to  the  United  States  as  Interest 
on  or  In  retirement  of  the  principal  of  the 
debt  Incurred  under  the  Act  of  February  25. 
1919,  as  refunded  by  the  agreement  dated 
May  1,  1923,  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
tained In-the  Act  of  February  9,  1922,  or  of 
any  othet  Indebtedness  Incurred  by  that 
Republic  and  owing  to  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  World  War  I. 

"(f)  Foreign  governments,  international 
organizations  and  private  Individuals,  firms, 
associations,  agencies,  and  other  groups  shall 
be  encouraged  to  participate  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  In  carrying  out  this  Act  and 
to  make  contributions  of  funds,  property, 
and  services  which  the  President  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  accept,  to  be  utilized  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  contribute  toward  meeting  the  ex- 
penses of  activities  carried  out  through 
normal  private  channels,  by  private  means, 
and  through  foreign  governments  and  Inter- 
national organizations. 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  (1 )  For  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing students,  scholars,  teachers,  trainees,  and 
other  persons  to  participate  In  the  programs 
authorized  under  section  102(a)(1)   of  thU 
Act,  and  of  supervising  such  programs  and 
the  programs  authorized  under  section  102 
(b)    (4)   and   (6),  there  Is  hereby  continued 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  appoint  a 
Board   of  Foreign  Scholarships    (hereinafter 
referred    to    as   the    "Board")    consisting   of 
twelve   members.     In  connection  with   ap- 
pointments   to     such    Board,    due    consid- 
eration shall   be   given   to   the  selection  of 
distinguished    representatives    of     cultural, 
educational,  student  advisory,  and  war  vet- 
erans   groups,    and    representatives    of    the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Administration,  public  and 
private  nonprofit  educational  Institutions. 

"(2)  In  the  selection  of  American  citizens 
for  participation  In  programs  under  this  Act, 
preference  shall  be  given  to  those  who  have 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  due  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  applicants  from  all  geographical  areas  of 
the  United  States. 

"(b)  (1)  The  United  States  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  International  Educational  and 
cultural  Affairs  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission")  Is  hereby  established  to 
replace  the  United  States  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Educational  Exchange.  The 
Commission  shall  formulate  and  recommend 
to  the  President  policies  for  exercising  his 
authority  under  this  Act  and  shall  appraise 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  carried  out 
pursuant  to  It.     The  Commission  shall  make 


a  special  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  past 
programs  with  emphasis  on  the  activities  of 
a  reasonably  representative  cross  section  of 
past  recipients  of  aid  and  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1962. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  nine 
members,  who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis. 

"(3)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  represent  the  public  interest  and  shall 
be  selected  from  a  cross  section  of  educa- 
tional, cultural,  scientific,  technical,  and 
public  service  backgrounds. 

"(4)  The  term  of  each  member  shall  be 
three  years  except  that,  of  the  first  nine 
appointments,  three  shall  be  for  a  term  of 
one  year  and  three  shall  be  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occvuTlng  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  Is  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remain- 
der of  such  term.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office  any  member  may  continue 
to  serve  until  his  successor  U  appointed  and 
has  qualified. 

"(5)  The  President  shall  designate  a 
Chairman  from  among  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(6)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  authority 
conferred  upon  it  by  this  Act. 

"(c)(1)    There   Is   hereby   continued    the 
Advisory   Committee   on   the   Arts    (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Committee')  created 
under  section  10  of  the  International  Cul- 
tural Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation 
Act  of   1956,  consisting  of  a  Chairman  and 
nine  other  members  of  whom  at  least  one 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Commission.    Ap- 
pointment of  all  members  and  selection  of 
the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  shall  here- 
after be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Stete.    In 
making  such  appointments  due  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  the  recommendations 
for  nomination   submitted   by   leading   na- 
tional organizations  In  the  major  art  fields. 
"(2)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  Indlvldxials  whose   knowledge  of  or  ex- 
perience in,  or  whose  profound  interest  in, 
one  or  more  of  the  arts  will  enable  them  to 
assist  the  Commission,  the  President,   and 
other  officers  of  the  Government  In  perform- 
ing the  functions  described  In  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  (Committee  shall.  In  connection 
with  acUvltles  authorized  under  subsection 
102(a)  (2)  of  this  Act — 

"(A)  advise  and  assist  the  Commission  in 
the  discharge  of  Its  responsibilities  In  the 
field  of  International  educaUonal  exchange 
and  cultural  presentations  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  role  of  the  arts  In  such  fields; 
"(B)  advise  other  Interested  officers  of  the 
Government  In  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities In  connection  with  such  acUvl- 
tles and  In  connection  with  other  Interna- 
tional activities  concerned  with  the  arts; 

"(C)  provide  such  other  advice  and  as- 
sistance as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 
"  (4)  The  term  of  office  of  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  shall  be  three  years. 
"(d)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  create 
such  interagency  and  other  advisory  com- 
mittees as  in  his  Judgment  may  be  of  as- 
sistance in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  thU 
Act  and  from  time  to  time  to  convene  con- 
ferences of  persons  Interested  In  educational 
and  cultural  affairs  to  consider  matters  re- 
lating to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  section  214  of  the 
Act  of  May  3,  1946  (59  Stat.  134;  31  U.S.C. 
691)  shall  be  applicable  to  any  interagency 
committee  created  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Members  of  the  Board, 
the  Commission,  the  Conunlttee,  and  other 
committees    provided    for    in    this    section 
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Bhall  be  entitled  (1)  to  trangportatton  ex- 
penses  KaCL  pw  tttem  to  Keu  of  entoBtetenoe 
at  the  rate  prescribed  by  err  eetabltahed  pwr- 
Buant  to  section  S  at  the  Admlntetrattve  Sx- 
pense  Act  at  W4«,  as  amended  (8  UB.C.  "Wb- 
2 ) ,  while  away  from  home  la  coimectkjn 
with  attendance  at  meetings  or  In  consulta- 
tion with  oIBctals  of  the  Oovemment  or 
otherwise  carrying  out  duties  as  atrthottaed, 
and  (11)  tl  not  otherwise  In  the  employ  oT 
the  United  States  Government,  to  compen- 
sation at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $50  per  dJem 
while  performing  services  for  snch  Board, 
Commission,  Committee,  or  other  conmalttee. 
"(f)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vlde  for  necessary  secretarial  and  stall  as- 
sistance for  the  Board,  the  Conmilsslon,  the 
Committee,  and  such  other  committees  as 
may  be  created  under  this  section. 

"Sec.  107.  The  Board,  the  Commission, 
and  the  Committee  shall  submit  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  and  such  other  reports 
to  the  Congress  as  they  deem  appropriate, 
and  shall  make  repxirts  to  the  public  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad  to  develop  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  and  support  for  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act. 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  Whenever  the  President 
determines  it  to  be  In  furtheranxse  of  this 
Act.  t*M»  functions  authorized  In  section 
102'(a)  (2)  and  (3)  may  be  performed  with- 
out regard  to  such  provisions  of  law  or 
limitations  of  authority  regulating  or  re- 
lating to  the  making,  performance,  amend- 
ment, or  modification  oX  contracts,  the  ac- 
quisition and  disposition  of  property,  and 
the  expenditure  of  Government  funds,  as 
he  may  specify. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  submit  annual 
reports  to  the  Congress  of  activities  carried 
on  and  expenditures  made  In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Each  such  re- 
port shall  inclnde  the  texts  of  agreements 
made  with  other  nations  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  report,  a  full  descrlf>tion  of 
the  program  and  the  funds  expended  with 
respect  to  each  country  In  which  activities 
have  been  carried  on  in  furtherance  of  the 
purpoaee  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  In  connection  with  activities  au- 
thorized by  section  102(a)  (2)  and  <3)  of 
this  Act,  the  President  is  authorised  to  pro- 
vide for  all  necessary  expenditures  involved 
In  the  eelectlan,  purchase,  rental,  construc- 
tion, or  other  acquisition  ot  exhibits  and 
materials  and  equipment  therefor,  and  the 
actual  display  thereof,  including  but  not 
limited  to  costs  of  transportation.  Insurance, 
tnstallatloa,  safekeeping  and  storage,  main- 
tenance and  operation,  rental  of  space,  and 
dismantling. 

"(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  provisions  of  Utle  Vni  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  necessary  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"Sac.  109.  The  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  as 
follows: 

"(a)  In  secUon  101(a)  (15)  (F)  insert 
•(1)'  at  the  bei^nnlng  thereof,  strike  out 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof,  and  add 
the  following  *.  and  (11)  the  alien  spouse 
and  minor  children  of  any  such  alien  If  ac- 
companying him  or  following  to  join  him.* 
"(b)  In  aectlon  101(a)  (15)  (I)  change  the 
period  to  a  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
and  add  the  following : 

"'(J)  an  alien  having  a  residence  in  a 
foreign  country  which  he  has  no  intention  of 
abandoning  who  is  a  bona  fide  student, 
scholar,  trainee,  teacher,  professor,  research 
assistant,  specialist,  or  leader  in  a  field  of 
specialized  knowledge  cr  skill,  or  otter  per- 
son of  similar  description,  who  Is  eoiBing 
temporarily  to  the  United  States  ■•  a  par- 
ticipant tn  a  program  designated  by  the 
Secretary  at  State,  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing, instructing  or  lecturing,  studylnc*  o^- 


•errtng.  conducting  i— earch.  ooosralttog, 
demoBStraUng  epedal  skills,  or  reoedvlng 
training,  and  the  allea  spoose  anrt  mlnor 
ctaiktren  of  any  such  aUen  if  aoooaip«nying 
Mm  or  teUowtnc  to  ]ata  him.' 

"(c)  in  Section  212  redesignate  subsection 
*<e> '  to  read  '(f) '  and  add  a  new  subsection 
♦(e)*  to  TBKl; 

"  '(e)    No  person  adsaltted  under  section 
101(a)  (IS)  (J)  or  acquiring  such  status  after 
admlasian  shall   be  eligible  to  apply  for  an 
immigrant  visa,  or  for  permanent  residence, 
or  (or  a  nonimmigrant  visa  under  section 
101(a)  (15)  (H)    untU   It  is   established  that 
such    person    tuu   resided    and    been    physi- 
cally present  In  the  country  of  his  natUM- 
ality   or   his   last   residence,   or   in    another 
foreign  country  for  an  aggregate  ot  at  least 
two    years    following    departure    from    the 
United    States:     Prortded,    That    such    resi- 
dence    in     another    foreign    country    shall 
be    considered    to    have    satisfied     the    re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  determines  that  it  has  served 
ttie  purpose  and  the  intent  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural   Exchange  Act  of 
1961 :  Provided  further.  That  upon  the  favor- 
able   recommendation    of    the    Secretary   of 
State,    pursuant    to   the   request   of   an   in- 
terested United  States  Government  agency, 
or  of  the  Commissioner  of  Iimmtgration  and 
Naturalisation  after  he  has  determined  tliat 
departure    from    the    United    States    would 
impose  exceptional  hardship  upon  the  alien's 
spouse  or  child  (if  such  spouse  or  child  is  a 
citizen   of  the  United  States  or  a   lawfully 
resident  alien),   the  Attorney   General  may 
waive  the  requirement  of  such  two-year  for- 
eign residence  abroad  tn  the  case  of  any  alien 
whose    admission    to   the    United    States    is 
found  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  In  the 
pubUc  interest:  And  fiomidtd  fvrther.  That 
the  provisions  of  this  para^aph  shaU  apply 
also  to  those  persons  who  acquired  exchange 
visitors  status  under  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
IMS,  as  amended':  and 

"(d)  In  section  248,  after  the  language 
'paragraph  (15)  (C) '.  In  both  Instanow.  add 
•or  (J)'. 

"SK.  110.  (a)  Section  117(b)  (2)  (A)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  at  1954  (reUting  to 
the  conditions  for  exclusion  of  scl>alsri>i>ps 
and  fellowship  granu  in  the  case  of  ladl- 
Tlduals  who  are  not  candidates  for  degrees) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(A)  CoHMTions  poa  ExcLUsxoM. — The 
grantor  of  the  scholarship  or  f  ellowatiip  grant 
is— 

"  '(1)  an  organ  taatlon  described  in  section 
501(c)(3)  which  U  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a). 

"  "(11)  a  foreign  government, 
"  '(ill)  an  international  organisation,  or  a 
binational  or  multinational  educational  and 
cultural  foundation  or  commission  created 
cr  continued  p\irruant  to  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  or 
'"(Iv)  the  United  States,  or  any  instru- 
mentality or  agency  thereof,  or  a  State,  a  ter- 
ritory, or  a  possession  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  political  subdlvlsloa  thereof,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia.' 

"(b)  Section  871  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on  nonresi- 
dent alien  individuals)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e) 
axKl  by  inserting  after  sxibsectlon  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"'(d)  Participants  nr  CasTAiN  Abcbamok 
OB  TSAUiiMG  Pboobams. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  nonresident  alien  individual  who 
(without  regard  to  this  subsection)  is  not 
engaged  in  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States  and  who  is  temporarily  pres- 
ent in  the  United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant 
under  subparagraph  (F)  or  (J)  of  section 
101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
ailty  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  treated  as  a 
nonreaident  alien  individual  engaged  in  trade 
or  business  within  the  United  States.' 


"(c)  Section  e71(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exclusions 
from  gross  Inooase  of  nonresident  alien  in- 
dividuals) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"  '(8)  CoMrarsATiOM  or  paancmaMTS  xm 
cmTsnf  KxcBAi«oK  oa  TXAiMive  ntoasASis. — 
compensation  paid  by  a  foreign  employer  to 
a  nonresident  alien  individual  for  the  period 
he  is  temporarily  present  in  the  United  States 
as  a  nonimmigrant  under  subparagraph  (F) 
or  (J)  of  section  101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "for- 
eign employer"  means — 

"  '(A)  a  nonreaident  alien  individual,  for- 
eign partnership,  or  foreign  corporation,  or 

"  '(B)  an  oflce  or  place  of  business  main- 
tained in  a  foreign  oountry  or  In  a  possession 
of  the  United  States  by  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion.' 

"(d)(1)  Section  1441(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ot  19a4  (relating  to  withhold- 
ing of  tax  on  nonresident  aliens)  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  '.  except  that  in  the 
case  of  any  item  of  income  specified  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subsertlnn  (b).  the  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  18  percent  of  such  item'. 

"(2)  Section  1441(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  t"^*"*^  items  subject  to  withholding) 
is  «"«^— «**^  bf  a^<^'"^  at  the  and  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  Th*  items  of  income 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  from  which  tax 
shall  be  deducted  and  withheld  at  the  rate 
of  18  percent  are — 

"  '(1)  that  portion  of  any  scholarship  or 
fellowship  grant  which  Is  received  by  a  non- 
resident alien  individual  who  is  temporarily 
present  in  the  United  States  as  a  nonimmi- 
grant under  subparagraph  (F)  or  (J)  of 
section  101(a)  <  15)  of  the  ImaaigraUon  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  and  which  is 
not  excluded  from  gross  tnoome  under  sec- 
Uon 117(a)(1)  solely  by  reesen  of  secUon 
117(b) (a)(B);  and 

"'(2)  amounts  described  In  subpaca- 
graphs  (A).  (B).  (C).  and  (D)  of  section 
117(a)  (8)  which  are  neceived  by  any  such 
nonresident  alien  individual  and  whloh  are 
incident  to  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
to  which  section  117(a)(1)  applies,  but  only 
to  Um  eatent  such  anwunts  are  includible 
in  gross  Inoome.' 

"(8)  Section  1441(c)(4)  at  the  latemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exceptions 
to  withholding  of  tax  on  nonresident  aliens) 
is  anMnded  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(4)    OOMPKMaATIOM   OF  CKBTAIN    M  fTMS.     - 

Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  there  may  be  exempted 
from  deduction  and  withholding  under  sub- 
sectioB  (a)  the  compensation  for  peraoaal 
serrioesof — 

"'(A)  nonresident  alien  individuals  who 
enter  and  leave  the  United  States  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  and 

"  '(B)  a  nanreeident  alien  Individual  for 
the  period  he  is  temporarily  present  in  the 
United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  sub- 
psragn^  (F)  or  (J)  of  section  101(a>(15) 
of  the  Inunlgration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended.' 

"(e)(1)  Section  Siai(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  defini- 
tion of  employment  for  purposes  of  the 
Fsderal  Insurance  Contributions  Act)  is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  'or'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17); 

"(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (18)  and  tmertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  ';  or";  and 

"(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"'(19)  service  which  is  performed  by  a 
nonresident  alien  individual  for  the  period 
he  is  temporarily  present  in  the  United 
States  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  subpara- 
graph (F)    or   (J)   ot  section  101(a)  (16)   of 


the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended,  and  which  is  performed  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  specified  in  subparagraph 
(F)  or  (J) .  as  the  case  may  he.' 

"(2)  Section  aiO(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  *or'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17): 

"(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (18)  and  Inserting  In  Heu 
thereof  ':  or':    and 

"(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
iollowlng  new   paragraph: 

'"(19)  Service  which  is  performed  by  a 
nonresident  alien  individual  for  the  period 
he  is  temporarly  present  in  the  United  States 
AC  a  noninunigraat  imder  subparagraph  (F) 
or  (J)  of  section  101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion aiul  Natlonillty  Act.  as  amended,  and 
which  is  performed  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
■ptct**^^  in  subparagraph  (F)  or  (J),  as  the 
«aae  nuiy  be.' 

"(f )  Section  8a06(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  11>54  (relating  to  the  definition 
of  employment  fior  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act)  is  lunended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'or'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph    ( 16 ) ; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ( 17  *  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   ':    or':    and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowtng  new  parscraph: 

"(16)  servioa  which  U  performed  by  a 
nonresident  aliea  individual  for  the  period 
be  Is  temporarily  present  in  the  United 
States  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  subpara- 
graph (F)  or  (J)  of  section  101(a)  (15)  of 
the  Inunlgratloil  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended,  and  which  is  performed  to  carry 
oat  the  purpoas  spedfled  in  subparagraph 
(F)   or  (J),  as  the  case  may  be.' 

"(gXt)  Section  MOI(a)(6)  of  the  nter- 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tlae 
deflnitioa  of  wages  fOr  purposes  of  with- 
holding of  tnooiae  tax  at  source)  is  snv>nrteri 
by  addlni;  at  tl-ie  eiid  thereof  the  following 
new  BUbparagraiph : 

"'(C)  an  Individual  who  is  temporarily 
present  in  Um  United  States  as  a  nonim- 
migrant under  subparagraph  (F)  or  (J)  of 
Bitrfinn  101(a>(15>  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act»  as  amended.  If  such  remu- 
neration is  exempt,  under  section  1441(c) 
(4)(B),  from  deduction  and  withholding 
under  section  1441(a).  and  is  not  exempt 
from  taxation  uxider  section  872(b)(3),  or'. 
"(2)  Section  84a2(f)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  withholding  exemptions)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  para^^raph: 

"'(6)     ESKMPrtOM    or  CIBTAIR    NOITKESIOKNT 

ALOEMa. — NoCwithstandlug  the  provUlons  of 
paragraph  (1).  a  nonresident  alien  Individ- 
ual (other  than  an  individual  described  In 
section  8401(a)(6)  (A)  or  (B))  shaU  be 
entitled  to  only  one  withholding  exemption.' 
"(hXl)  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sectioas  (a).  <b),  and  (c)  of  this  section 
ShaU  apply  to  taxable  yean  beginning  after 
December  11.  1061. 

"(a>  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion <d)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  paysoenu  made  after  December 
81.  1961. 

"(8)  "nia  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions <e)  and  it)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  seivlce  performed  after  De- 
cember 81,  1961. 

"  (4)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  wages  paid  after  December  81,  1961. 
"Src.  111.  (a)  There  are  hereby  repealed — 
"(1)  Section  a2(b)(2)  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  ot  1944.  as  smended  (60  SUt. 
754.  50  UJB.C.  App.  Sec.  1641) ; 

"(2)  Sections  2(2),  201.  203  insofar  as  it 
relates  to  f^>'«'^i*.  601.  602  and  603  insofar  as 
they  relate  to  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Educational  Exchange,  1001  Insofar  as  it  re- 


lates to  persons  employed  or  assigned  to 
d-atles  under  this  Act.  and  ltX)8  and  1009  In- 
sofar as  they  relate  to  educational  exchange 
activities,  of  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (82  Stat.  8;  M  U.S.C.  sections  1431 
(2);  1434.  1439.  1440,  1446,  1448.  1406,  140T, 
and  1468) ; 

"(8)  The  International  Cultural  Exchange 
and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1986  ("FO 
Stat.  778;  22  U.SC.  1991-2001): 

"(4)  The  Joint  resolution  of  AugtKt  24. 
1940,  authortziog  the  use  of  Finnish  World 
War  I  debt  payments  available  for  educa- 
tional and  technical  instruction,  and  so 
forth  (68  Stat.  680;  20  U.S.C.  222-224). 

"(b)  AU  Executive  orders,  agreements,  de- 
terminations, regulations,  contracts,  appoint- 
ments, artd  other  actions  issued,  concluded, 
or  taken  under  authority  of  any  provisions 
of  law  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion siiall  continue  In  full  force  and  effect, 
t,nA  shall  be  applicable  to  the  appropriate 
provtsions  of  this  Act  until  modlhed  or  super- 
seded by  appropriate  authority. 

**(e)  Any  reference  in  any  other  Act  to  the 
provisions  of  law  listed  In  subsection    (a) 
shall  hereafter  be  considered  to  be  references 
to  the  appropriate  provisions  of  this  Act." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Watms  L.  Hats, 

LSOMAXS  Farbstkin, 

John  S.  Monaoan, 

E.  Ross  AOAIK, 

HoKACx  SnxT-BxowTt,  Jr., 
Jifanopers  on  the  Fart  of  the  House. 
j.  w.  fuibbicht, 
John  8pakk.mak. 
H.  H.  HuMPHarr. 
-*-  Alkxamsek  Wnonr, 

BOURXX  B.  HiCKKNLOOPEX, 

Mananers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Seiuite. 


Statement 

"Hie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houees  on  the  amendment  ot 
the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H  R.  8686)  to  provide 
for  the  Improvement  and  strengthening  of 
the  tnternatlonal  relations  of  the  United 
States  by  promoUng  better  mutual  under- 
standing among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
through  educational  and  ctUtural  exchanges 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  eflTect  of  the  action  agreed  open 
by  the  conferees  and  reoommended  In  the 
aooompanytng  conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  oat  all  of  the  House  bUl 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 
Except  for  clarifying,  clerloal,  and  necessary 
conforming  changes,  the  differences  are 
noted  below: 

aTATKMKMT  0»  WVftTOSt    (BBC.    ISl ) 

The  House  bUl  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  substantially  similar  state- 
menta  of  policy  concerning  the  objectives 
and  purposes  of  ttie  Act.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  eliminated  the  phrase  "to 
promote  a  better  understanding  of  the 
United  States  In  other  countries." 

The  managers  on  the  pert  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language  In  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  phrase  "to  increase  mu- 
tual understanding  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  other 
oountrlee"  which  was  retained  In  the  state- 
ment of  poHcy  fully  covered  the  idea  ex- 
pressed in  the  deleted  phrase. 

The  managers  on  the  pert  of  the  House 
desire  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
various  programs  authorised  by  this  tiiU  no 
discrimination  as  to  race,  creed,  or  color 
will  be  practiced  In  the  selection  of  Indi- 
viduals to  perform  fxinctions  under  this  hUl 
or  to  benefit  from  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
grams authorised  in  the  hilL  Similarly  they 
desire  that  countries  that  practice  such  dis- 


crimination shall  not  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  any  of  the  programs  axtthorlzed  in  this 
bin. 

»>c»'A»/'M  rmoGB.utM  (SBC.  ioa(b)(ft)) 

Section  10a<b)(5>  of  the  House  bill  au- 
thortasd  the  PresMsnt  to  provide,  among 
otiMra,  for  "eneouracing  and  prooaotinc  med- 
ical, aeientillc,  ciiltor^  and  adaeationai 
research  and  development.**  The  Senate 
amendment  made  provision  lor  "promoting 
and  supporting"  Identical  activities.  The 
language  in  the  House  bill  was  intended  to 
make  dear  that  this  paragraph  did  not  pro- 
vide authority  to  finance  laboratories  and 
other  costly  physical  Installations.  The 
Senate  conferees  accepted  this  interpretation 
but  pointed  out  that  there  would  be  in- 
stances where  research  In  and  the  develop- 
ment of  specialised  equipment  of  modest 
cost,  particularly  in  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages,  could  be  supported  under  the 
terms  of  the  Senate  language.  The  House 
conferees  therefore  accepted  the  Senate  lan- 
guage on  the  understanding  that  sudi  pro- 
grams envisioned  by  the  Senate  amendment 
merited  support. 

BXPBXSXNZATIOM    AX    IKTXaHSTlOWai.    MXMXIHGB 

(sacs.  i«a(b)  (7)  *mo  (s)> 
Sectkws  lOS(b)  (7)  and  (8)  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  authorised  the  President  to 
provide  for  United  States  representation  at 
international  nongovernmental  edocationai, 
scientific,  and  technical  meeClngr.  and  par- 
ticipation by  groups  and  individuals  from 
other  counules  in  educational,  scientific  and 
technical  meetings  held  under  American 
auspices  in  or  outside  the  United  States. 
The  House  Wll  contained  no  similar  provl- 
Blons.  The  Tnanagers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  accepted  the  Senate  Hmgnage  which 
wni  make  possible  greater  partidpatton  by 
eminent  scientists  and  scholars  In  learned 
societies.  It  provides  the  same  authority  for 
participation  as  that  provided  with  respect 
to  cultural  meetings  under  section  102(a)  (2) 
(111)  and  (Iv)  of  the  lallL 

SUPPOKT  or   DmaNATXONAL  OBCAMlBaZIOJI 
PKOGRAMS     (SEC.    103(C)) 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House  bill 
eliminated  the  ceiling  of  25  percent  on  the 
UJ5.  share  In  support  of  educational  and  cul- 
tural programs  of  International  organiza- 
tions. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  position  that  the  United 
States  participation  In  these  mulUlaterally 
supported  programs  should  be  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  and  Include  a  proti- 
slon  for  U.S.  contribution  of  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  costs.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference reoognlaed  that  the  speUing  out  of 
a  definite  percental  limitation  too  often 
becomes  the  floor  for  U.S.  participation.  It 
was  felt  further  that  the  nature  of  these  pro- 
granu  provides  the  neoeasary  incentive  for 
active  interest,  including  a  willingness  to 
pay  their  fair  share  on  the  part  of  partici- 
pating members  of  these  organizations. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment  with  the 
understanding  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
on  the  part  of  the  program  administrators 
to  keep  U.S.  support  at  a  level  as  much  be- 
low 25  percent  as  possible,  consistent  with 
the  needs  of  the  program. 

SUFXRCKAOIS   iBEC  104  (b)  ) 

Section  104(:>)  of  the  Bouse  bill  authorized 
the  President  to  employ  such  personnel  as 
he  rtnnmn  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions frj^  purposes  of  the  bill  and  to  Ax 
their  compensation  in  aocordanoe  with  the 
Classification  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  a  iimllar  pro- 
vision and  authorised  15  positions  that  may 
be  compensated  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act.  £  of  which  may  receive 
not  in  excess  of  $1,000  per  annum  more  than 
n  GS-18.  Such  positions  would  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  num"ber  authorized  by  section 
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506  Of  the  Claaslflcation  Act,  The  commit- 
tee of  conference  recognized  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program  requires  Indi- 
viduals of  unusual  skills.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate 
language  with  an  amendment  limiting  to  10 
the  number  of  pobitlons  that  may  be  com- 
pensated without  regard  to  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  ot  1949. 

DBTKVam'     TllAVEL     «XP«NSE8      (SIC.      t04<e) 

(1)  > 
SecUon  104(e)(1)  of  the  House  bill 
broadened  the  language  of  existing  law  to 
include  dependent  members  of  the  Unmedl- 
ate  family  of  exchangees  as  those  who  may 
have  their  expenses  financed  under  the 
House  bill.  The  House  report  set  forth  limi- 
tations on  the  use  of  this  authority.  First, 
it  was  not  intended  to  defray  expenses  of  de- 
pendents of  touring  groups.  It  was  to  be 
limited  to  assistance  to  grantees  who  we 
pursuing  a  course  of  study  abroad  or  pro- 
viding instruction  abroad  or  to  distinguished 
scholars  and  others  where  the  presence  of 
the  family  will  contribute  to  the  success  of 
the  program.  Second,  "dependent  members 
of  their  Immediate  families"  means  the 
spouse  and  dependent  children  who  normally 
reside  In  the  grantee's  household.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  no  compar- 
able authority.  In  accepting  the  House  lan- 
guage the  Senate  conferees  expressed  con- 
currence In  the  restrictions  written  In  the 
House  report. 

SEMINARS     ANO    COXXNSELXNC    SIRVTCIS    SECTION 
104(e> (2) 

Section  104(e)(2)  of  the  House  bUl  au- 
thorized support  for  "intercultural  seminars 
and  counseling."  The  Senate  amendment  did 
not  specify  these  activities.  Other  language 
In  the  House  bill  is  sufficiently  broad  to 
cover  "Intercultural  seminars."  Section  104 
(e)  (3)  of  the  House  bill,  which  the  Senate 
conferees  accepted,  deals  at  greater  length 
with  counseling  services.  Hence  the  Man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  receded  from 
the  language  in  section  104(e)  (2). 


PTTBLICITT       AND       PROMOTION        (8«C.        104(e) 
(4)> 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House  bill 
provided  that  "representation"  be  included 
as  pcu-t  of  the  promotion  and  publicity  au- 
thorized for  activities  of  the  type  covered  by 
the  bUl. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  occasional  costs  of  a  representa- 
tional nature  might  have  to  be  inciured  In 
any  publicizing  or  promotional  activities. 

LOTALTT     AND     8«CTT»rrT     INVKSTIGATIONS     (S»C. 
104  (f>) 

Section  104(f)  of  the  House  bill  specified 
an  Investigation  of  all  persons  employed  or 
assigned  to  duties  under  the  act  with  respect 
to  their  lojralty  and  suitability  In  accordance 
with  standards  and  procedures  established 
by  the  President.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  a  similar  provision.  The  Senate 
conferees  accepted  the  House  language  with 
the  understanding  that  Executive  Order 
10450,  as  amended,  would  be  applicable  In 
the  Investigative  process. 

TRANSm    or   TXrSDB     (SBC.  IOSCO) 

Section  106(c)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  President  to  transfer,  under 
a  10  percent  limitation,  funds  appropriated 
for  like  purposes  under  this  and  other  acts; 
shifts  could  be  made  In  both  directions. 
This  would  provide  for  greater  consistency 
and  unity  In  similar  programs  conducted 
under  different  statutes.  For  example,  the 
student  programs  In  some  countries  are  now 
split  between  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  and  the  State  Department 
because  of  the  sources  of  funds  Involved, 
but  for  all  practical  purposes  they  are  a 
single  program  and  should  be  so  conducted. 


The  section  U  In  harmony  with  a  more  gen- 
eral request  for  such  transfer  authority  for 
heads  of  agencies  made  by  the  President 
in  his  budget  message. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
recognizing  the  value  of  this  transfer  author- 
ity in  promoting  overall  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness, accepted  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

USE   OF    FORKIQN   CURUNCIKS    (SXC.    10S(d> 
(2)  ) 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  the  limi- 
tation prohibiting  the  waiver  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  in 
the  use  of  foreign  currencies.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  understands  that  the 
limitation  has  only  a  very  minimal  effect  in 
that  it  would  relate  only  to  the  use  of  cur- 
rencies for  acquiring  jrtiyslcal  facilities. 
Generally  activities  carried  out  In  the  field 
of  educational  and  cultural  exchange  are 
not  considered  assistance  and  therefore 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  use 
of  these  currencies  would  require  an  appro- 
priation, the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  accepted  the  Senate  language. 

BOARD  or  FOREIGN  SCHOLARSHIPS   (SEC.  lOS 
(A)(1)) 

Section  106(a)(1)  of  the  House  bill  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  10  members 
to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships.  The 
Senate  amendment  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  12  members  to  this  Board. 

In  recognition  of  the  added  flexibility  the 
Board  would  have  in  establishing  subcom- 
mittees with  the  Increase  of  two  members, 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  language. 

POLrnCAI     AFFILIATION    OF    COMMISSION    MEM- 
BERS  (SEC.  lOS  (B)  (S)  ) 

Section  106(b)(2)  of  the  House  bUl  pro- 
vided that,  of  the  nine  members  of  the  n.8. 
Advisory  Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs,  not  more  than 
five  shall  be  from  one  political  party.  The 
Senate  amendment  stated  that  the  members 
of  the  Ck>nunlssion  shall  be  appointed  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis.  In  accepting  the  Senate 
language,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  agreed  that  the  Commission  should 
not  be  a  means  of  rewarding  poUtical  sup- 
porters. The  Commission  is  an  lmp<»'tant 
agency  for  carrying  out  the  numerous  edu- 
cational and  cultural  programs  authorized 
in  the  bin.  It  Is  a  "working"  commission 
that  should  Include  only  Individuals  of  the 
highest  competence  without  regard  to  po- 
litical  affiliations. 

COMPENSATION    (SEC.  10S(K>) 

Section  106(f)  of  the  House  bill  provided 
that  members  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Schol- 
arships, the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Arts  shall  receive  only  transportation  and  p>er 
diem  for  their  work.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  compensation  of  $50  per  diem  for 
the  members  while  performing  their  services 
if  they  were  not  otherwise  In  the  employ  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  recognized  that  most  of 
the  members  of  these  several  boards  would 
be  drawn  from  relatively  low  paid  profes- 
sions. Accordingly,  they  accepted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  amendment. 

AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     IMMIGRATION     AND 
MATIONALITT    ACT     (SBC.    109) 

Section  109  of  the  House  bill  contained 
language  amending  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended.  It  incorpo- 
rated into  basic  law  a  new  nonimmigrant 
visa,  category  (J),  to  serve  solely  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 


tural Exchange  Act  of  1961.  It  thus  re- 
serves the  (F)  visa  for  students  other  than 
exchange  students.  It  also  reenacted  and 
amplified  Public  Law  566  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress but  contained  one  modification, 
namely,  the  requirement  of  the  finding  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  2  years' 
residence  abroad  of  an  exchange  alien,  if 
not  occurring  In  the  country  from  which 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  U  In  accord 
with  the  basic  purpose  of  the  exchange  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  amendment  conUlned 
language  similar  In  Intent  but  different  in 
wording.  The  Senate  conferees  accepted  the 
House  language  with  amendments. 

In  order  to  permit  Individuals  coming  to 
the  United  States  on  public  or  private  pro- 
grams other  than  those  authorized  by  this 
act  but  which  further  the  purposes  of  this 
act,   it   was   necessary   to  broaden   the  new 
category  (J)  visa  to  Include  such  Individuals. 
To  make  available  the  services  of  exchangees 
who  possess  talents  desired  by  our  universi- 
ties, foundations,  and  other  institutions,  the 
language  of  the  House  bill  was  modified  to 
permit  the  waiver  of  the  foreign  residence 
requirement    on   the    request   of    an   Inter- 
ested  VS.   Government  agency.     The   lan- 
guage was  also  modified  to  permit  an   in- 
terested United   States  Government   agency 
to  request  a  waiver  In  other  especial  circum- 
stances.    Its  terms  were  extended  to  Include 
those  who  acquire  exchange   visitors'  status 
under  the  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1946. 
The  House  accepted  the  language  of  the 
Senate  amendment  which  permits  the  alien 
spouse  and  minor  children  to  have  an  (F) 
visa    if    the    principal    entered    the    United 
States  on  an   (F)    visa.     The  effect  of  this 
will   be  to  permit  an  identical  time  period 
during  which  the  family  may  stay  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

In  accepUng  the  language  for  a  new  cate- 
gory (J)  visa  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  con- 
ferees that  the  language  will  not  preclude 
employment  by  the  principal  or  his  spouse 
who  entered  under  a  (J)  visa  when  such 
employment  Is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
program. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
(SEC.  110) 

Section  110  of  the  Senate  amendment 
made  certain  minor  changes  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964,  as  amended,  to  re- 
lieve foreign  students,  teachers,  and  schol- 
ars of  certain  requirements  which  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  value  of  their  stipends 
while  they  are  In  this  country.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  comparable  provision. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  language  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment upon  the  understanding  that  the  loss 
of  revenue  resulting  from  changes  made  by 
section  110  Is  likely  to  be  negligible. 

Section  110(a)  amends  section  117(b)(9) 
(A)  of  the  code,  which  relates  to  the  condi- 
tions for  exclusion  of  scholarship  and  fellow- 
ship grants  from  gross  Income  In  the  case  of 
Individuals  (nonresident  and  resident  aliens, 
as  well  as  American  citizens)  who  are  not 
candidates  for  degrees.  If  the  Individual  Is 
enrolled  at  an  educational  Institution  but 
Is  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  amounts 
received  as  fellowships  and  scholarships  are 
exempt  up  to  $300  a  month,  not  to  exceed 
36  months,  provided  that  the  grant  comes 
from  the  U.S.  Government,  a  local  govern- 
ment unit,  or  a  tax-exempt  organization. 
Section  110(a)  modifies  this  provision  to 
Include  foreign  governments,  International 
organizations,  and  blnatloual  foundations  or 
commissions  "created  or  continued  pursuant 
to  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961." 

Section  110(b)  amends  section  871  of  the 
code,  relating  to  the  tax  rate  on  nonresi- 
dent alien  Individuals.  In  place  of  the  cur- 
rent flat  30-percent  rate,  the  amendment 
brings  all  alien  students  and  exchange  visi- 
tors (I.e.,  those  In  the  United  States  as  non- 


immigrants under  sec.  101(a)  (15)  (F)  or 
(J)  of  the  Immigration  Act)  under  the 
lower  regular  graduated  tax  rates  applicable 
to  nonresident  aliens  in  the  United  States 
who  are  engaged  In  trade  or  huslness. 

Section  llOic)  amends  section  872(b)  of 
the  code,  relating  to  exclusions  from  gross 
Income  of  nonresident  alien  Individuals. 
Such  Individuals  now  are  taxable  only  on  in- 
come "from  sources  within  the  United 
States. "  However,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ruled  that  payments  by  a  foreign 
employer  to  a  person  In  the  United  States 
under  the  exchange  program  are  Income  from 
sources  vrtthln  the  United  States,  even  if 
made  In  foreign  cvxrrencj  to  his  dependents 
abroad.  This  ruling  has  little  effect  upon 
our  revenues  and  causes  considerable  Irrita- 
tion and  criticism.  Section  110(c)  would 
exempt  s^h  payments  from  U5.  tax  while 
the  alien  under  (F)  or  (J)  Is  temporarily  In 
this  country. 

Section  110(d)  amends  sections  1441  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  of  the  code,  relating  to  tax 
withholding  on  n(D»nresld<nt  aliens.  As  noted 
above,  such  IndlvMuals  are  subject  to  with- 
holding of  tax  at  tibe  special  rate  of  SO  per- 
cent. The  30  percent  applies  to  the  gross 
•mount  reoetTed.  This  often  results  In  over- 
withholding  and  works  a  hardship  on  the  in- 
dividual, aspedally  since  the  dollar  funds  ars 
badly  needed  for  expenses  while  he  Is  here. 
The  payment  of  a  renmd  after  he  returns 
home  does  not  provide  the  money  at  the 
time  when  the  iMed  U  greatest,  and  results 
In  sending  dCkUets  out  of  the  United  States 
rather  than  keeping  them  here.  Section  110 
(d)  permits  all  students  and  exchange  visi- 
tors to  be  exetapted  from  the  ao-percent 
withholding  rate  <»  oompexisaUon  for  per- 
sonal services  aud.  in  conjunction  with  sec- 
tion 110(g).  subjects  them  to  the  18-percent 
rate  applied  to  resident  aliens  and  American 
citizens.  Section.  110(d)  also  reduces  the 
withholding  from  30  to  18  percent  In  the  case 
of  amounts  whlclt  are  received  as  scholar- 
ships or  fellowships  by  foreign  students  and 
exchange  visitors  who  are  not  candidates  for 
degrees  and  whldi  exceed  the  amounts  that 
are  excluded  from  gross  income  under  sec- 
Uon  117. 

Section  110(e)  amends  section  3121(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revsnue  Code — relating  to  the 
definition  of  employment  for  purposes  of 
the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act 
(FICXA)— and  section  210(a)  of  the  SocUJ 
Security  Act.  nonresident  aliens  are  now 
subject  to  the  3 -percent  FICA.  or  social  se- 
curity tax.  Since  they  are  temporarily  in  the 
United  States,  they  scarcely  have  any  ex- 
pectation of  realizing  benefits  from  such  a 
taspaymeat.  Section  110(e)  exempts  for- 
eign students  and  exchange  visitors  from 
payment  of  FICA  tax  on  amounu  earned  la 
perfarmlng  services  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  admitted,  such  as 
studying,  teaciung.  or  conducting  researclL. 
If  they  are  employed  for  other  purposes, 
consequent  payments  would  not  be  exempt. 
Finally,  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
specifically  to  deny  social  security  benefits  to 
those  individuate,  except  Insofar  as  they 
ha^'e  conulbuted  consequent  to  employment 
for  purposes  other  than  those  governing 
their  admission  to  the  United  SUtes. 

Section  110(f)  amends  secUon  3306(c)  of 
the  code,  relating  to  the  definition  of  em- 
ployment for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act.  ThU  aniendment 
would  relieve  employers  of  the  obligation  to 
pay  Federal  unemployment  taxes  on  the 
same  services  thKt  arc  exempted  from  FICA 
tax  by  the  preceding  aectlon  110(e).  As  in 
the  case  of  social  security,  foreign  students 
and  exchange  visitors  could  rarely.  If  ever, 
be  In  a  position  to  benefit  from  unemploy- 
ment compensation  coverage. 

Section  llOtg)  amends  sections  3401(a)  (6) 
and  3402(f^  of  the  code,  ha\'lng  to  do  with 
definition  of  ws^^es  for  withholding,  and 
exemptions  for  the  latter  purpose.    As  noted 


above,  this  subsection.  In  conjunction  with 
section  110(d) ,  removes  compensation  paid 
to  foreign  students  and  CKclMtfage  visitors 
from  the  AO-peroeai  vlthholding  rate  and 
subjects  It  to  the  general  18-percent  rate. 
Section  110(g)  also  makes  it  explicit  that 
the  nonresident  aliens  ccmcemed  will  be  en- 
titled to  only  one  withholding  erxemptlon. 

Section  110(h)  spedfles  with  as  moch 
clarity  and  detail  as  possible  the  effective 
dates  oi  the  faregoli^  amendments  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  OoOe  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  In  each  case,  the  effective  date 
Is  December  31,  1961. 

Watnx  L.  Hats, 

Leonard  Farbstein, 

John  S.  Monaoan, 

E.  Ross  Adair, 

Horace  SEELT-BaowN,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr,  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man- 
sigers  on  the  part  of  the  House  met  in 
two  sessions  with  the  ccmferees  of  the 
Senate.  The  (jonferenoe  got  down  to 
business  Immediately,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  (x>nferees 
of  the  other  body.  There  were  no  argu- 
ments over  triviabties.  There  was  sub- 
stantial disagreement.  They  maintained 
their  position,  we  maintained  ours;  and 
when  we  came  to  compromise  we  feel 
that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  did  a  good  job  for  the  House. 

In  this  bill  there  were  three  main 
areas  of  disagreement.  One  was  the  im- 
migration and  nationality  provisions. 
The  Senate  accepted  entirely  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  with  several  minor 
amendments  which  had  been  cleared  and 
agreed  to  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

WALTHll. 

The  Senate  included  a  provision 
amending  in  a  small  way  a  few  pertinent 
sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  the  House  bill  did  not  contain. 
We  consulted  with  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Heans.  Since 
tbe  langua«:e  did  not  substantially 
change  any  income  that  might  be  ex- 
pected but  dW  eliminate  some  bookkeep- 
ing and  contribute  substantially  to  the 
objectives  of  the  exchange  program,  it 
seemed  unreasonable  that  these  students 
who  were  here  only  briefly  should  be  re- 
lieved of  social  security  payments.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  House  would  accept 
that  chan^. 

The  other  item  in  substantial  disagree- 
ment in  which  we  yielded  reluctantly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  matter  of  setting 
a  ceiling  of  25  percent  on  our  contribu- 
tions to  a  program  under  the  auspices 
of  interxmtional  organizations.  We  did 
that  only  because  the  conferees  of  the 
o^er  body  said  they  were  in  agreement, 
that  they  were  afraid  the  25  percent 
would  become  a  floor  rather  than  a  ceil- 
ing. We  put  some  rather  strong  lan- 
guage in  the  report  that  we  expected 
our  contributions  to  these  international 
pi-ograms  be  kept  as  much  under  25  per- 
cent as  possible. 

^fr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Spesiker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  regret  that  I  have  not 
had  time  to  read  the  conference  report. 


What  did  you  do  in  the  matter  of  super- 
grades? 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  the  matter  of  super- 
grades,  the  House  bill  provided  none, 
although  it  permitted  the  agency  to  keep 
those  they  had  from  the  Government- 
wide  supergrade  pooL  It  presently  has 
three,  which  were  already  there.  The 
Senate  bill  provided  15.  We  compro- 
mised by  giving  them  10  additioiial,  but 
I  doubt  that  they  will  be  able  to  retain 
the  3  they  have  from  the  supergrade 
pool. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  a  total 
of  seven? 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  will  probably  mean 
7  new  ones — a  total  of  10.  They  already 
had  three. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  is  no  money  figure 
in  the  conference  report,  is  there?  All 
financing  is  left  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee- 
Mr.  HAYS.    Tliat  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  tMr.  Adaih]  and  I  would 
like,  before  I  yield.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
say  that  I  do  appreciate  the  support 
and  the  consideration  that  the  other 
conferees  from  the  Hottse  gave  to  me  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Hottse  conferees. 
They  were  stalwart  in  supporting  the 
position  of  the  House.  I  appreciate  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  ADAIR,  "nw  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  correctly  and  adequately 
stated  the  situation.  Tbt  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  made  every  effort 
to  maintain  the  position  of  the  House, 
and  I  think  that  we  did  so  within  rea- 
son. Where  there  were  points  in  con- 
troversy it  was  necessary,  of  course,  that 
there  be  some  giv«  and  tate.  tnt  this  was 
done  on  a  very  reasonable  basis. 

I  feel  that  the  report  before  us  this 
mominf  is  fair  and  proper  antf  within 
the  scope  of  the  bill  -irtilch  passed  the 
House  and  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  quest! (m  "was  ordered. 
The    SPEAKER    pro  tempore.    The 
(juestion  Is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  apreed  to. 
A  moti(m  to  reconsider  was  1«M  on  the 
table. 


CLARE  HOFFMAN.  AN  ENIGMA  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  onanimooB  consent  to 
addiess  the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaioUna.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to 
be  on  the  floor  on  September  11  when 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
TMr.  Gross!  was  given  permission  to 
address  the  House  on  the  occasion  of  the 
86th  birthday  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HoFMtMTl. 
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Many  Members  joined  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  J  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  outstanding  American  for 
attaining  this  enviable  milestone  in  life. 

Among  those  who  took  note  of  this 
historic  event  were  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas  1,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Knox],  and 
others. 

I  should  like  to,  even  though  it  Is  late, 
add  my  humble  tribute  to  this  great 
American.  In  this  day  amd  age,  more 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  frustration, 
excitement,  disgxist,  disappointment  and 
discouragement  than  ever  a  mutinied 
ship,  it  is  not  easy  for  one  to  live  86 
years,  let  alone  serve  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  until  this  age.  How- 
ever, for  one  of  our  body  to  be  as  alert 
in  mind,  body,  and  estate  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  this  is  historic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  served  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  almost  21 
years.  Never  in  my  memory  have  I  met 
a  man  with  a  more  alert  mind  and  vig- 
orous body  than  the  gentleman  whose 
birthday  we  celebrate.  Neither  I  nor  any 
Member  of  this  body  can  notice  the 
slightest  effect  the  years  have  had  on  this 
remarkable  public  servant. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
a  hard  place  in  which  to  make  a  living. 
Its  duties  are  exacting,  its  responsibili- 
ties are  grave  and  its  burdens  are  heavy. 
Many  of  us  and  many  before  us  fall  be- 
cause of  such  a  crushing  load — but  not 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  little  push- 
ing and  shoving  in  the  House.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  not  bother- 
ed by  this  procedure.  He  can  meet  any 
Member  of  the  House  on  any  terms  de- 
sired because  he  is  as  physically  and 
mentally  alert  as  any  Member  of  this 
body  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest. 
So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  a  push  or  a 
shove  is  just  another  opportunity  to  re- 
taliate in  kind — and  a  little  more  vig- 
orously, though  it  must  be  said  there  is 
never  anything  showing  personal  dis- 
like connected  with  either  his  actions  or 
remarks.  If  there  is  any  Republican  who 
is  more  attentive  to  his  duties,  both  on 
the  floor  and  in  committee,  I  have  not 
yet  met  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  short,  Clare  Hoffman 
is  an  everlasting  enigma  of  our  times. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  says, 
he  keeps  us  on  our  toes,  which  is  a  good 
thing  for  this  parliamentary  body,  the 
greatest  on  earUi. 


MEXICAN   FARM   LABOR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


[Roll  No.  209) 

Robert 

Reece 

Hoeven 

Reuss 

Holtzman 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Horan 

Rooeeyelt 

Joelson 

Roetenkowskl 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rousselot 

Johnson,  Wis. 

St.  George 

Jones.  Ala 

Saund 

Jones,  Mo. 

Schadeberg 

Keams 

Shelley 

Keogh 

SUer 

KUburn 

Slack 

Kirwan 

Stafford 

Kluczynskl 

Staggers 

Landrum 

Stephens 

McDonoiigh 

Thompson.  La 

McSween 

ToUefson 

Macdonald 

Vinson 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Weaver 

MlUlken 

Westland 

Moore 

Whalley 

Moulder 

Whltten 

Multer 

Wilson.  Calif. 

O'Brien.  111. 

Wright 

Pfort 

Yates 

Plrnle 

Young 

Poff 

Younger 

Powell 

Zelenko 

Rabaut 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


Alger 

Anfu.to 

Arends 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baring 

Bass.  Tenu. 

Berry 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Bow 

Brooks,  La 

Buckley 

CahiU 

Carey 

Celler 

Cooley 

Dague 

Devlne 

EHngeU 

Dooley 

Flno 

Plsher 

Ford 

Frazler 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Hall 

Harrison,  Va. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CONrEBENCE  REPORT  (Rept.  No.  1198) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "That  section  502(2)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"•(2)  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
essential  expenses  Incurred  by  it  under  this 
title,  except  salaries  and  expenses  of  per- 
sonnel engaged  In  compliance  activities.  In 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $15  per  worker:  and*. 
"Sec.  2.  Clause  (3)  of  section  503  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  '(3)  rea- 
sonable efforts  have  been  made  to  attract 
domestic  workers  for  such  employment  at 
wages,  standard  hours  of  work,  and  working 
conditions  comparable  to  those  offered  to 
foreign  workers". 

"Sec.  3.  Sections  504  through  509  of  such 
Act  are  renumbered  sections  '606'  through 
'510'  respectively;  the  reference  to  'section 
507'  in  section  508,  renumbered  as  section 
'609'.  U  changed  to  section  *508';  and  the 
following  new  section  '504'  is  Inserted  after 
section  503 : 

"  'Sec.  604.  No  workers  recruited  under 
this  title  shall   be  made  available   to  any 


employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the  em- 
ploy at  any  employer — 

'"(1)  (or  employment  In  other  than  tem- 
porary (NT  seasonal  occupations,  except  in 
specific  cases  when  found  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  necessary  to  avoid  undue  hardship; 
or 

"  '(2)  for  employment  to  operate  or  main- 
tain power-driven,  self-propelled  harvesting, 
planting,  or  cultivating  machinery,  except 
in  specific  cases  when  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  necessary  for  a  temporary 
period  to  avoid  undue  hardship.' 

"Sec.  4.  Section  606  of  such  Act.  as 
amended,  renumbered  as  section  '506',  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"•(d)  Workers  recruited  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
Federal  or  State  tax  levied  to  provide  illness 
or  disability  benefits  for  them.' 

"Sec.  5.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  507  of 
such  Act,  renumbered  as  section  '608',  is 
amended  by  changing  the  comma  after  the 
words  'Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended' 
to  a  period  and  deleting  the  remainder  of 
the  paragraph. 

"Sbc.  6.  Section  509  of  such  Act.  as 
amended,  renumbered  as  section  '610',  is 
amended  by  striking  'December  31,  1961'  and 
Inserting  'December   31.   1963'." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

W.    R.    POAOE. 

E.  C.  Oathinos, 
Watkins  M.  Abbitt, 
Paob  Belches. 
Cmables  M.  Tkacue. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Allen  J.  ELLXNOxa, 
Olin  D.  Johnston. 

SPESSAEO    L.    HOLI.AND, 

B.  EvEErrr  Jokoan, 
Geosoe  D.  Aiken, 

Mn.TON    R.    YOtTNO, 
BOUKKB    B.    HZCKKNLOOPEt, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 

the  conference  on   the  disagreeing  votes  of 

the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 

Senate  to  the  bill  H.R.  2010,  to  amend  title 

V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report. 

The  House  bill  was  a  simple  extension  for 
two  years  of  the  existing  provision  of  title 

V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  which  pro- 
vides for  the  Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program. 
The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  House  bill  and 
substituted  language  consisting  of  six  sec- 
tions which  extended  the  act  for  two  years 
and  made  several  substantive  amendments 
therein. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  agreed 
to  the  Senate  amendments  with  two  major 
changes:  (1)  elimination  of  the  subsection 
providing  minimum  wage  rates  other  than 
those  already  provided  for  in  the  act  and  In 
the  agreement  with  Mexico:  and  (2)  modi- 
fication of  the  provision  relating  to  the  use 
of  Mexican  workers  to  operate  or  maintain 
power-driven  machinery  so  that  this  provi- 
sion will  apply  only  to  power-driven  self- 
propelled  harvesting,  planting,  or  cultivating 
machinery. 

Following  is  a  sectlon-by-section  explana- 
tion of  the  substitute  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment agreed  to  by  the  conferees ; 

sBcnoH-BT -section  explanation 

Section  1 ;  The  first  section  of  the  amend- 
ment makes  no  substantive  change  in  the 
law.  but  incorporates  in  the  basic  act  cov- 
ering the  Mexican  farm  lalwr  program  pro- 
vUlons    now   carried   In    appropriation    acts. 


The  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1961, 
requires  reimbinvements  under  section 
602(2)  of  the  basic  act  to  Include  all  ex- 
penses of  program  operations,  except  con- 
tract compliance  expenses.  Section  502(2) 
requires  employers  of  workers  recruited 
under  the  act  to  relmbvirse  the  United  States 
only  for  essential  expenses  Incurred  by  It 
for  the  transportation  and  subsistence  of 
workers  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $15  per 
worker.  The  first  section  of  the  amendment 
amends  section  602(2)  to  require  reimburse- 
ment of  all  essential  expenses,  except  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  personnel  engaged  In 
compliance  activities,  in  amounts  not  to  ex- 
ceed 115  per  worker. 

Section  2:  Section  503  of  the  basic  act 
prohibits  workers  recruited  under  the  act 
from  being  made  available  In  any  area  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that  (1)  suf- 
ficient domestic  workers  who  are  able,  will- 
ing, and  qualified  are  not  available  at  the 
time  and  place  needed  to  perform  the  work 
for  which  such  workers  are  to  be  employed, 
(2)  the  employment  of  such  workers  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  domestic  agricultural  workers 
similarly  employed,  and  (3)  reasonable  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  attract  domestic 
workers  for  such  employment  at  wages  and 
standard  hours  of  work  comparable  to  those 
offered  to  foreign  workers. 

Section  2  amends  clause  (3)  just  quoted  to 
Include    "working    conditions"    along    with 
wages    and    standard    hours    of   work.      The 
term   "working   conditions"   Is   Intended    by 
the  committee  to  refer  to  the  physical  con- 
ditions under  which  the  work  is  performed, 
such  as  those  concerned  with  sanitation  and 
safety,  and  not  to  Include  terms  of  employ- 
ment such  as  housing,  transportation,  sub- 
sistence.   Insurance,    and    work    guarantees. 
Mexican  nationals  enter  this  country  under 
an    International    agreement    In    accordance 
with  the  terms  of  a  standard  work  contract. 
They  are  not  free  agents  in  this  country. 
Because  of  this,  a  responsibility  to  remain 
with  the  employer  with  whom  they  contract 
is  Imposed  upon  them.     They  do  not  bring 
their  families  with  them.     They  enter  this 
country  to  do  a  particular  Job  after  which 
they   retxirn   home.     Domestic   workers,   on 
the  other  hand,  are  free  to  come  and  go  as 
they  please.     They  may  seek  other  employ- 
ment In  or  out  of  agriculture  If  they  wish. 
It  Is  not  Intended,  therefore,  to  require  guar- 
antees from  farmers  as  to  housing,  payment 
of   transportation,  and  periods  of  work  for 
workers  who  may  not  fulfill  their  end  of  the 
bargain. 

Section  3 :  Section  3  adds  a  new  section  504 
to  the  basic  act.  The  new  section  prohibits 
the  employment  of  any  workers  recruited 
under  the  act  (or  other  than  temporary  or 
seasonal  emplo3nnent  or  to  operate  or  main- 
tain power-driwan  self-propelled  harvesting, 
planting,  or  cultivating  machinery.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  make  exceptions  from 
these  prohibitions  In  specific  cases  to  avoid 
undue  hardship. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  this  section  ap- 
plied to  all  power-driven  machinery.  The 
conference  substitute  limits  lU  application 
to  power-drlvea  self-propelled  harvesting, 
planting,  and  ciUtivatlng  machinery. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  supple- 
ment the  domestic  labor  force  in  peak  pe- 
riods, such  as  at  harvest  time,  when  crops 
may  be  lost  through  a  lack  of  sufficient  work- 
ers. It  Is  not  intended  to  provide  Mexican 
workers  for  y«»r-round  Jobs  which  might 
well  be  filled  by  domestic  workers.  Nor  is 
it  Intended  to  provide  Mexican  workers  for 
the  higher  skilled  Jobs  for  which  domestic 
workers  can  be  foimd. 

The  prohibition  of  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  machinery,  of  course,  extends  only 
to  emplo3mient  to  operate  or  maintain  such 
machinery.    It  would  not  prohibit  the  inci- 


dental handling  of  such  machinery  or  em- 
ployment merely  Involving  power-operated 
machinery,  such  as  the  placing  of  produce 
on  trucks,  or  the  placing  of  hand-cut  prod- 
uce on  vegetable  harvesters,  nor  would  It 
prohibit  a  worker  employed  for  other  ap- 
propriate purposes  from  incidental,  emer- 
gency maintenance  work  such  as  the  repair 
of  a  flat  tire. 

Section  4:  Under  the  basic  act  and  the 
agreement  with  Mexico  entered  into  there- 
under. Illness  and  dUablllty  Insurance  is 
provided  for  Mexican  workers.  This  section 
will  provide  that  such  workers  shall  not,  in 
addition,  be  subject  to  any  Federal  or  State 
tax  levy  to  provide  illness  or  disability  bene- 
fits for  them.  The  committee  understands 
that  California  has  recently  enacted  a  law 
which  would  provide  such  benefits  and  that 
the  State  has  requested  that  Mexican  work- 
ers be  exempted  from  this  tax. 

Section  5:  Section  5  prohibits  the  furnish- 
ing of  Mexican  workers  for  certain  processing 
activities.  It  excludes  from  the  definition 
of  the  agricultural  employment  for  which 
workers  may  be  recruited  under  the  act — 
horticultural  employment,  cotton  ginning, 
compressing,  and  storing,  crushing  of  oil- 
seeds, and  the  packing,  canning,  freezing, 
drying,  or  other  processing  of  perishable  or 
seasonal  agricultural  products. 

This  would  leave  covered  by  the  act  services 
or  activities  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3(f)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  or  section  3121(g)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (which  by  sec.  7862(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  was  made  applicable 
in  lieu  of  sec.  1426(h)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  (of  1939)).  Section  3121(g)  in- 
cludes the  raising  of  horticultural  commodi- 
ties, cotton  ginning,  and  a  limited  amount 
of  packaging,  processing,  freezing,  and  stor- 
ing  for   farm  operators. 

Section  6  extends  the  program  2  years  untU 
December  31,  1963. 


W.  R.  POACE, 

E.  C.Gathincs, 
Watkins  M.  Abbitt, 
Page  Belchek, 
Charles  M.  TEACtrx, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  again  confronted 
with  the  Mexican  labor  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  seems  to  be  more  misun- 
derstanding about  this  simple  measure 
than  almost  any  measure  which  periodi- 
cally comes  before  the  House. 

This  year  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  simple  extension  of  the 
existing  bracero  law.  That  extension 
went  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  made 
some  rather  extensive  amendments  to 
the  bill.  Yesterday,  after  some  rather 
unusual  delaying  tactics,  the  House  ap- 
pointed conferees.  The  conferees  met 
yesterday  evening  and  came  to  an  agree- 
ment. That  agreement  constitutes  the 
conference  report  which  is  now  before 
you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  are  bring- 
ing to  the  House  a  measure  which  should 
have  the  support  of  the  most  extreme 
partisan  on  either  the  right  or  the  left, 
although  I  recognize  it  will  have  oppo- 
sition from  both  directions.  The  very 
fact  that  there  are  extreme  views  on 
both  sides  by  those  who  are  going  to 
oppose  this  report  convinces  me  that  the 
conference  has  done  a  pretty  good  job 
of  trying  to  compromise  our  diflflculties. 
There  are  those  who  are  going  to  op- 
pose this  report  because  they  say  it  does 
not  give  all  the  protection  it  should  give 


to  the  workers,  and  there  are  those  who 
are  going  to  oppose  the  report  because 
they  say  it  gives  the  worker  so  much  pro- 
tection that  it  in  effect  provides  no  op- 
portunity to  carry  on  our  agricultural 
activities. 

I  believe  that  this  conference  report 
has  followed  a  sound  middle  line.  The 
House  must  know  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  conferees  of  necessity  had  to  make 
some  concession  to  the  Senate  to  get 
any  kind  of  a  bill.  We  could  have  gone 
there  and  simply  said,  "We  are  going  to 
stand  pat  on  an  extension  of  this  bill, 
and  nothing  else.  That  is  all  there  is 
going  to  be  in  it." 

We  could  have  taken  that  position  but 
if  we  had  done  so,  we  could  not  have 
gotten  an  extension.  We  would  have 
come  back  with  all  of  nothing.  We 
thought  that  workers  and  farmers,  alike, 
needed  a  bill  and  we  tried  to  reach  a 
reasonable  compromise.  I  think  we 
have  done  so  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  accept  this  report  in  the  spirit  of 
compromise. 

The  most  ardent  critics  of  this  bill  will 
recognize  that  the  conditions  under  this 
bracero  program  are  so  superior  to  what 
they  were  for  farmworkers  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill  that  those  who  are 
sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
farm  laborers  will  be  deeply  concerned 
in  seeing  that  we  have  a  bill  even  if  they 
have  no  concern  for  our  agricultural 
producers. 

We  had  400,000  wetbacks  coming  into 
the  United  States  each  year  before  we 
passed  this  bill.    I  think  we  can  expect 
to  have  800,000  come  in  if  we  do  not 
continue  the  bracero  program.    We  all 
know  that  we  are  going  to  have  laborers 
coming  in.    The  question  is.  Do  we  do  it 
in  an  orderly  manner,  do  we  do  it  in  a 
way  that  gives  protection  to  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  our  people?   We  believe 
that  this  bill  will  give  this  protection. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who  are  most  vitally  interested  in  seeing 
that  we  are  able  to  continue  agricultural 
operations  in  some  of  our  greatest  food 
and  fiber  producing   areas.     In  many 
sections  of  this  country  there  are  great 
agricultural  operations  that  cannot  be 
continued  without  a  supplemental  sup- 
ply of  labor.    They,  too,  want  a  way  of 
bringing  in  labor  in  a  logical  and  rea- 
sonable manner.    I  think  this  bill  does 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  the  state- 
ment was  made,  and  correctly,  that  since 
the  passage  of  this  bill  the  average  wage 
of  seasonal  workers  had  dropped  by  18 
percent.  I  thought  that  was  a  rather 
remarkable  statement,  but  I  think  it  is 
a  correct  statement.  So  I  went  and 
looked  to  see  what  the  reason  was,  and  I 
find  since  the  passage  of  this  bill  the 
price  of  agricultural  products  all  over 
the  United  States  has  dropped  by  ap- 
proximately 18  percent.  In  other  words, 
there  has  been  practically  an  exact  cor- 
relation between  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  the  wages  of  the 
itinerant  workers.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
such  a  bad  situation  to  have  that  cor- 
relation. The  vice  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  allowed  the  income  of  the 
farmers  who  are  paying  these  wages  to 
drop  by  the  same  18  percent. 
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Most  of  you  folks  claim  to  have  some 
business  Judgment,  most  of  you  claim  to 
have  gone  through  at  least  the  fourth 
grade  in  school  and  know  that  2  and  2 
make  4  and  that  you  cannot  subtract 
unless  you  have  something  from  which 
to  subtract. 

You  cannot  pay  a  wage  unless  you 
have  some  income  with  which  to  pay 
it.  Our  farmers  are  still  paying  for 
these  same  itinerant  workers  just  as 
much  of  what  they  are  getting  as  they 
were  paying  before  we  passed  the  origi- 
nal bill.  You  cannot  lay  that  result, 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  to  this 
bill.  Charge  it  to  the  Congress.  Charge 
it  to  the  public  that  has  done  nothing 
for  our  farmers.  That  is  where  the  vice 
lies. 

Mr.  ^^eaker,  during  the  course  of  our 
history  we  have  found  it  you  will  give 
the  farmer  a  fair  price  for  his  produc- 
tion he  will  pay  a  fair  wage  to  the  men 
and  women  who  help  him  produce.  We 
have  got  to  raise  farm  prices  if  we  want 
to  see  these  farmworkers'  wages  raised. 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  did  we  do  in  this 
bill?  I  think  those  who  are  primarily 
interested  in  getting  a  more  restrictive 
program  should  have  no  concern  about 
what  we  did.  This  bill  is.  by  far,  the 
most  restrictive  ever  passed  on  this 
subject.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
those  who  are  primarily  concerned  that 
the  bill  may  have  gone  too  far — that  it 
may  be  too  restrictive.  I  exi>ect  that 
this  latter  group  has  better  ground  for 
concern,  but  I  assure  you  that  we  feel 
that  this  bill  is  as  broad  as  we  could 
get. 

We  accepted  the  Senate  provisions 
which  provide  that  this  work  shall  be 
seasonal  only.  Many  of  the  folks  in 
my  State  would  like  to  employ  some 
of  these  braceros  on  a  year-round  basis. 
But  we  were  trying  to  get  a  bilL  We 
were  trying  to  get  part  of  something 
for  you.  We  saw  no  opportunity  of 
getting  the  Senate  to  accept  the  House 
position  on  this  item. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  placed  a  pro- 
vision In  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
braceros  in  the  operation  or  mainte- 
nance of  power -driven  machinery.  The 
Senate  bill  included  Irrigation  pumps. 
It  included  turning  on  the  lights  around 
the  house  if  you  have  REA  electricity 
power.  It  included  practically  every- 
thing. This  is  a  power  age,  my  friends. 
We  are  not  working  with  oxen.  We 
cannot  afford  to  bring  these  people  over 
here  to  simply  to  harness  up  mules.  So 
we  made  what  I  think  is  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable compromise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nobody  wants  these  peo- 
ple to  come  in  and  take  the  place  of 
skilled  American  workers.  So  we  pro- 
vided that  they  could  not  work  on  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  self- 
propelled,  power-driven  machinery  in 
the  planting,  cultivation  or  harvesting  of 
crops. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  Of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Some- 
time before  you  finish  will  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  the  basic  objection  to  the 
gentleman's  position  is? 


Mr.  POAGE.    Yes.    I  think  the  basic 
objection  is  twofold.     As  I  tried  to  say  a 
while  ago,  the  extremists  on  the  left  feel 
that  we  are  going  to  let  these  people  do 
more  work  than  they  should.    The  ex- 
tremists on  the  other  side  feel  that  we 
are  not  going  to  make  them  available  for 
as  much  work  as  we  should.    This  mat- 
ter of  work  with  machinery  is  one  of 
the  basic  compromises.    There  are  those 
who  believe  that  we  should  not  let  these 
people  come  in  and  displace  American- 
trained  workmen.     We  agree   to   that. 
We  think  they  should  not.    On  the  other 
hand,  you  cannot  carry  on  a  reasonable 
and  moderate  farming  operation  without 
using  machines.    We  have  ceased  to  use 
the  old  scythe.     We  do  not  cut  our  crops 
that  way  any  more.    You  have  got  to 
use  machines.    So  we  have  said  these 
braceros  cannot  operate  or  maintain  self- 
propelled    power -driven   machinery   for 
the  planting,  cultivation,  and  harvesting 
of   crops.     That  makes   it  quite   clear 
that  they  can  do  irrigation,  they  can 
drive  the  truck  to  town,  they  can  work 
around  the  bam.  and   they  can  do  a 
thousand  and  one  things  that  can  be 
helpful  around  the  farm.    They  cannot 
take  over  an  $18,000  cottonpicker.  and  I 
do  not  know  any  farmer  who  wants  them 
to.    We  think  we  did  obtain  a  fair  and 
workable  compromise. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  First, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoacxI 
on  the  splendid  way  in  which  he  handled 
his  responsibilities  in  the  conference.  I 
would  like  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report,  and  to  state  that  in 
my  view  the  amendments  to  which  the 
House  conferees  agreed  are  not  un- 
reasonable. They  are  amendments 
which  the  farmer,  the  user  of  Mexican 
labor,  can  live  with.  Again  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  which  we 
accepted  are  very  largely  but  a  restate- 
ment of  existing  regulations.  The  much 
discussed  and  highly  controversial  Mc- 
Carthy amendments  were  completely 
eliminated.  I  think  the  conference  re- 
port is  a  fair  and  equitable  proposition. 
I  hope  the  House  will  adopt  the  confer- 
ence report  as  we  will  in  this  way  be 
getting  a  part  of  something  for  every- 
body and  letting  no  one  wind  up  with  all 
of  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
thousands  of  braceros  are  used  in  the 
congressional  district  which  I  represent. 
Representatives  of  the  Texas  users  of 
bracero  labor  have  been  in  Washington 
this  week  in  connection  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  legislation.  I 
have  conferred  at  length  with  members 
of  the  group.  They  are  familiar  with 
the  content  of  this  conference  report. 

They  feel  that  the  conference  report 
is  so  restrictive,  that  they  cannot  suc- 
cessfully continue  to  use  braceros  as  they 
have  In  the  past,  and  they  have  ex- 
pressed to  me   the  feeling   that   they 


would  rather  have  no  bill  at  all  than  to 
liave  the  bill  in  the  conference  report, 
which  is  before  us  here  today. 

I  think  this  statement  as  to  the  usen 
would  probaWy  give  some  aid  and  com- 
fort to  people  who  live  in  cities  and  who 
do  not  really  understand  farm  labor 
problems  and  who  feel  that  farm  labor 
is  being  exploited  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  farm  labor  is  not  being 
exploited  by  this  legislation  and.  cer- 
tainly, the  restrictions  here  would  make 
It  all  the  more  true  that  domestic  work- 
ers would  not  be  discriminated  against 
or  thrown  out  of  employment.  This  leg- 
islation is  unsatisfactory  because  it  is 
too  restrictive  on  farmers.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  might  be  better  to 
abandon  the  whole  idea  and  try  another 
approach  to  this  problem  at  a  later  date. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  us  will  feel  com- 
pelled in  view  of  the  wishes  of  our  grow- 
ers to  vote  against  the  entire  conference 
report  The  members  of  the  bracero 
users  groups  who  have  been  in  town,  as 
I  have  stated,  feel  that  the  pending  bill 
Is  probably  worse  than  no  bill  at  all. 
They  are  aware  of  the  problems  In- 
volved. If  this  bill  becomes  the  law  It 
will  be  a  serious  blow  to  many  Texas 
bracero  users.  On  the  other  hand,  un- 
doubtedly many  users  would  rather  have 
the  pending  bill  than  no  law  at  all,  even 
though  they  are  deeply  disappointed 
with  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  said  in  criti- 
cism of  the  conferees — the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  other  conferees  have 
worked  diligently  and  have  done  the  best 
they  could  under  the  circumstance  and 
in  the  light  of  the  opposition  which  they 
have  encountered.  I  commend  them  for 
their  efforts. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  the  provisions  of  the  basic 
immigration  code  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
mission of  people  for  temporary  employ- 
ment are  adequate?  Why  should  not 
these  people  be  paroled  in  the  United 
States  imder  whatever  conditions  are 
agreed  upon,  such  as  is  the  case  with 
many  other  aliens. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  that  that 
represents  the  viewptoint  of  a  number  of 
users  in  my  area.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  not  absolutely  certain 
that  by  the  technique  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  referred.  In  other  words,  the 
immigration  approach,  that  they  can  get 
these  workers  and  under  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements. What  they  want  is  to  ac- 
quire these  workers  to  do  the  essential 
work  for  which  there  is  no  domestic 
labor  available. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  a  situ- 
ation that  we  have  found  to  exist  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  where  there  are  a 
large  number,  I  think  3.000,  Japanese 
who  are  temporarily  working  in  the 
orchards  doing  stoop  labor  work.  They 
are  there  doing  this  work  because  there 
are  no  citizens  available  for  that  type  of 
work.  It  seems  to  me,  the  experience  we 
have  had  there  would  indicate  that  that 
sort  of  arrangement  is  preferable  to  this 
legislation. 


Mr.  MAHON  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  may  have  a  good  point 
there.  But  there  Is  considerable  uncer- 
tainty involved.  I  repeat  this  pending 
conference  report  is  entirely  too  restric- 
tive from  the  standpoint  of  many  of  the 
farmers  with  whose  farm  labor  problems 
I  am  fully  acquainted. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  CoAD  1 . 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this 
House  ought  to  ask  itself  a  question: 
Why  has  every  national  church  organ- 
ization voiced  Its  opposition  to  the  sim- 
ple extension  of  Public  Law  78?  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  the  fact  that 
a  simple  extension  did  nothing  to  raise 
the  wage  benefits  to  the  national  work- 
ers from  Mexico  and  which  in  turn  does 
nothing  for  «ur  domestic  migratory 
workers.  ' 

The  conference  yesterday  took  out  the 
Senate  amendment  which  did  the  only 
thing  toward  raising  the  wage  level  in 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program.  So 
we  are  right  back  to  where  we  were 
when  the  House  voted  out  this  bill  in 
the  beginning,  of  doing  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  raise  tie  wage  benefit.  So  that 
our  domestic  migratory  workers  are 
right  down  aga  in  on  their  backs,  without 
a  prayer,  without  a  plea,  without  even 
one  phantom  1  ope  that  next  year  things 
are  going  to  l>e  better,  because  we  are 
going  to  have  some  of  the  Mexican 
braceros  off  our  backs  wagewise. 

The  Senate  amendment  raised  the 
level  to  90  percent  of  the  State  or  na- 
tional rate,  whichever  is  lower.  Also  the 
domestic  workers  were  to  be  given  the 
first  chance  at  the  work.  But  the  con- 
ferees took  that  all  away.  We  are  right 
back  to  a  50-cent  minimum  wage  for 
the  Mexican  workers  with  the  free  mar- 
ket wage  for  our  migratory  workers  even 
less  than  this  In  some  places. 

I  would  say  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  it  is  a  poor  excxise 
to  come  on  the  floor  of  this  House  to 
simply  legitimatize  wetbacks  coming  in- 
to this  coimtry.  If  this  is  the  only  ex- 
cuse we  have  for  this  legislation,  it  ought 
to  be  killed  and  killed  immediately.  If 
we  killed  the  whole  program  and  let  it 
go  over  to  the  next  year,  the  next  ses- 
sion, it  would  not  hurt.  We  could  start 
over  and  get  at  the  program,  get  at 
these  bills  from  migratory  workers  in 
our  own  country,  for  our  own  citizens, 
and  do  the  thing  right. 

Furthermore.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  am  concerned  about  the 
prices  farmers  are  receiving.  I  voted  for 
the  program  to  lift  the  prices  on  farm 
commodities.  What  I  believe  is  that  we 
have  to  look  at  the  whole  program,  the 
national  interest,  from  two  angles,  from 
the  wage  level  as  well  as  the  price  level. 
We  do  not  say  to  our  workers  nation- 
wide, "Go  out  and  get  any  wage  you 
can  get,  but  If  the  prices  of  manufac- 
tures go  up,  then  automatically  you  will 
get  some."  No,  we  come  to  the  Con- 
gress and  say  there  is  going  to  be  a 
minimum  wage  and  that  is  the  least 
amount  in  interstate  trade  we  are  going 
to  permit  to  be  paid  to  our  workers.  I 
say  something  ought  to  be  done  for  these 


unfortunate  people  who  are  the  migra- 
tory workers  in  our  country.  They  are 
not  organized.  They  have  no  voice  to 
speak  for  them.  And  here  we  are  im- 
porting these  workers  from  south  of  the 
border,  and  by  that  we  discourage  their 
plight  and  their  economic  situation  in 
this  country.  I  urge  the  conference  re- 
port be  voted  down. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
pose I  am  one  of  these  radicals  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  was  speaking 
about  a  while  ago,  because  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  amendments  the  Senate 
placed  In  this  bill.  I  think  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  under  the  last  adminis- 
tration and  under  this  administration 
has  been  trying  to  use  Public  Law  78  as 
a  vehicle  to  put  Into  effect  a  minimum 
wage  and  hour  law  for  agricultural  work- 
ers. If  that  Is  what  the  Congress  wants. 
a  minimum  wage  and  hour  law  for  agri- 
cultural workers,  then  we  should  bring 
out  a  bin  for  that  purpose,  and  It  should 
be  debated  here  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  and  we  should  either  vote  for  It 
or  reject  It.  The  House  should  be  able 
to  work  Its  win. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  proponents 
think  they  cannot  pass  it  or  whether 
there  Is  some  other  reason  for  trying 
to  add  more  restrictions  to  Public  Law 
78.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  a  question.  I  respect  the  con- 
ferees. I  know  the  hard  work  they  have 
put  in  on  the  program,  and  that  they 
have  tried  to  bring  in  a  workable  bill. 
But  our  farmers  in  New  Mexico  are  very 
concerned  about  It. 

Section  504,  subsection  1,  states: 
for  employment  in  other  than  temporary  or 
seasonal  occupations,  except  In  specific  cases 
when  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  neces- 
sary to  avoid  undue  hardship. 

Is  the  Secretary  going  to  make  specific 
findings  In  each  one  of  these  cases? 

Mr.  POAGE.  He  will  have  the  au- 
thority imder  this  bill  to  make  the  find- 
ing just  as  broad  as  he  wants  to  or  just 
as  narrow  as  he  wants  to. 

In  other  words,  as  far  as  this  section 
Is  concerned,  the  Secretary  will  have 
the  authority  to  find  that  Tom  Morris 
needs  to  employ  additional  labor  the  year 
around,  if  he  can  find  it,  or  the  Secretary 
could  find  that  the  whole  State  of  New 
Mexico  needs  to  employ  labor  on  a  yearly 
basis,  and  he  could  make  a  finding  con- 
fined to  one  Individual  or  applicable  to 
a  whole  State.  It  is  entirely  up  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  terms  of 
this  bin. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  gentleman  Is  say- 
ing that  this  does  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  more  discretion? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  saying  that  this 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Labor  almost  un- 
limited discretion  as  to  the  use  of  these 
workers  on  a  year-round  basis.  I  am 
not  saying  how  the  Secretary  is  going 
to  exercise  that  discretion  or  that  he 
will  exercise  it  at  aU. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  GathincsI. 


Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  so  well  stated  to 
the  House,  this  legislation  provides  that 
you  cannot  use  this  labor  except  for 
temporary  agricultiiral  employment  in 
this  country.  It  is  stoop  labor,  that  is 
what  It  is.  Also  he  brought  out  the  point 
well  about  the  provision  in  the  confer- 
ence reiwrt  which  had  to  do  with  power- 
driven  machinery.  You  cannot  use  this 
labor  on  a  self-propelled  combine  or 
tractor.  They  can  drive  a  truck  or  move 
irrigation  equipment.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  a  very  able  member  of  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  has  discussed 
the  matter  of  wages.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  legislation  here  is  the  forum 
In  which  to  set  a  minimum  wage  for  agri- 
cultural workers  In  this  country.  This 
is  not  the  proper  place.  This  is  a  bill 
authorizing  our  Government  to  negotiate 
an  International  agreement  with  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  to  bring  In  labor 
when  we  need  it  to  supplement  our  pres- 
ent domestic  supply. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  this  Is  not  a  minimum  wage 
bill  and  should  not  be  used  as  a  vehicle 
to  bring  it  in,  but  my  point  is  that  we 
ought  to  pay  a  wage  to  the  Mexican 
nationals  that  is  sufQclently  high  so  It 
does  not  depress  o\ir  own  migratory 
workers  and  give  them  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  the  job. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  point  Is  that 
the  gentleman  would  like  to  see  this  leg- 
islation be  a  vehicle  to  establish  a  mini- 
mum wage. 

Mr.  COAD.  Only  for  the  Mexican 
nationals. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  There  is  a  reason 
why  these  people  from  down  in  Texas 
object  to  certain  provisions  In  this  con- 
ference reix)rt.  So  many  of  our  own  peo- 
ple will  not  do  this  kind  of  work.  I  have 
in  my  hand  here  a  clipping  taken  from 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  October  7,  1961. 
which  is  headed  "Farm  Jobs  Go  Begging. 
Mississippi  County  Cuts  17,000  From 
Food  Rons."  So,  they  took  that  17,000 
off  the  rolls  and  said  to  them,  "untfi  such 
time  as  you  get  out  there  to  help  us  har- 
vest our  crops,  you  cannot  receive  these 
foods."  Arkansas  farmers  want  to  uti- 
lize the  local  supply  of  labor  as  much  as 
possible.  The  cost  of  bringing  in  the 
Mexican  labor  Is  excessive.  The  cost 
per  man  averages  $42.60  to  recruit  the 
worker  at  the  border,  transport  him  to 
the  place  of  his  employment  In  Arkansas, 
and  deliver  him  back  to  the  border  after 
the  contractual  obligation  has  been  per- 
formed. This  $42.60  is  not  reimbursable 
to  the  farmer. 

The  Gazette  article  foUows: 
(Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Sept.  7,  1961) 

Farm  Jobs  Go  Begging,  Mississipfi  Coxjntt 
Cuts  17,000  Prom  Food  Rolls 

Blttheville,  September  6. — The  Missis- 
sippi County  welfare  director  said  today  that 
17.000  persons  would  be  cut  off  the  list  of 
county  residents  receiving  free  food. 

Welfare  Director  Floyd  Irby  said  the  action 
was  taken  In  an  attempt  to  force  able-bodied 
persons  to  take  available  Jobs.  The  cotton- 
picking  season  is  at  hand  and  many  farmers 
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In  the  county  haye  reported  harlng  troifble 
finding  workers,  he  said. 

Mississippi  County  has  had  rtfiOO  per- 
sona— about  40  percent  of  tta  populaiion — 
on  the  roils  to  receive  free  food  under  a 
federally  supported  program  of  distributing 
ixirplus  commodities. 

Irby  said  no  truly  deserving  cases  would  be 
cut  off  and  all  persons  eliminated  would  have 
the  right  to  have  their  cases  reviewed.  "We 
aren't  going  to  take  the  commodities  away 
from  the  people  who  can  show  us  they  need 
and  deserve  them,"  Irby  said,  "and  we  arent 
going  to  embarraas  them." 

But  he  said  the  program  "has  snowballed 
until  it  has  gotten  out  of  hand."  He  said 
the  number  of  persona  getting  the  food  had 
Increased  steadily. 

COSTS    $3,000   A  MONTH 

He  said  it  was  costing  the  county  $3,000 
or  more  a  month — even  with  the  use  of 
county  equipment  and  some  prlaon  labor — 
to  transport  the  food  from  Little  Rock  and 
store  and  distribute  it  here. 

Irby  said  complaints  from  farmers  about 
the  difllculty  in  finding  seasonal  help  had 
been  mounting.  "We've  had  complaints  of 
tractor  drivers  leaving  their  tractors  in  the 
middle  of  the  field  in  order  to  get  in  and 
pick  up  commodities"  he  said. 

He  said  that  with  the  jobs  available  in  the 
cotton  fields  this  faU  he  didn't  think  any 
able-bodied  person  would  have  any  trouble 
finding  work.  He  Indicated  that  the  rules 
might  be  relaxed  after  the  seasonal  Job  peak 
passed. 

In  the  past,  persons  have  qualified  for  the 
free  food  merely  by  signing  a  statement  that 
they  earned  below  a  minimum  figure.  The 
cutoff  is  $900  a  year  for  single  persons,  $1,500 
for  two  persons  and  $300  additional  for  each 
additional  person  in  the  famUy. 

TCK    THOUSAND   LEFT   ON 

Of  the  10,000  persons  who  will  be  left  on 
the  free  food  rolls.  6,000  are  public  assistance 
cases  cerUfied  by  the  State  welfare  depart- 
ment. Irby  said. 

He  said  that  In  the  futvire  anyone  may 
have  to  prove  that  he  deserves  it.  He  said 
his  office  might  spotcheck  the  rolls  and 
prosecute  persons  who  fraudulently  rejH'e- 
«ent  their  economic  condition. 

Under  the  program,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment supplies  the  food,  the  State  welfare 
department  administers  the  program,  and 
counties  pay  the  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion costs. 

The  principal  items  of  the  food  dole  are 
flo\ir,  rice,  befms,  dried  milk,  peanut  butter, 
canned  meat,  lard,  and  butter. 

Irby  said  he  had  conferred  with  regional 
officials  of  the  State  welfare  department  be- 
fore taking  his  action  today. 

At  Little  Rock,  Welfare  Commissioner  Carl 
Adams  said  that  what  Mississippi  County 
was  doing,  in  effect,  was  to  remove  from  free 
food  eligibility  all  persons  except  those  re- 
ceiving some  sort  of  welfare  grant. 

Adams  said  several  other  Arkansas  coun- 
ties had  done  this  in  the  past  and  some  coun- 
ties had  this  sort  of  limit  permanently. 

Some  Arkansas  counties — notably  Pulaski, 
which  Includes  Little  Rock — do  not  take  part 
In  the  program  at  all. 


St.  Francis  County,  Ark.,  has  likewise 
removed  14.000  persons  from  the  surplus 
food  distribution  program.  An  article 
from  Forrest  City  (Ark.)  Times-Herald 
of  September  13. 1961,  is  reprinted  here- 
with: 
(Prom  the  Forrest  City  (Ark.)  Times-Herald, 

Sept.  13,  1961) 
CoxiNTT  Judge  Clark  Slashes  StraPLtrs  Food 

List  To  Pbovtob  Local  Labor  tor  Cotton 

Harvest 

County  Judge  Darrell  Clark  announced  to- 
day   that   some    14,000   persona   hare   been 


dropped  from  the  surplus  food  commodity 
list   in  St.   PrancU  County. 

The  action,  taken  each  year.  cuU  into  the 
rolls  a  UtUe  deeper  this  year  because  of  an 
anticipated  shortage  of  labor  during  cotton 
harvest  in  this  area. 

The  Judge  said  he  cut  the  rolls  down  to 
the  "actual  regular  welfare  clients."  about 
5,000  persons.  Some  19.000  persons  were  re- 
ceiving food  siu-plus  in  the  county  prior  to 
the  cut. 

"We  have  deleted  all  those  persons  who  are 
physically  able  to  work,"  said  Judge  Clark. 

Gov.  Orval  Faubus  earlier  this  week  had 
commended  several  counties  for  cutting  wel- 
fare rolls  when  work  is  avjdlable. 

Employment  Security  Division  head  for 
three  counties,  George  Baskln.  of  Forrest 
City,  backed  up  the  Judge's  statement  of  a 
worker  shortage: 

"Our  latest  figures  Indicate  that  there  will 
be  a  shortage  of  some  3,800  laborers,  not 
counting  Mexican,  during  cotton  picking."  he 
said. 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  car- 
ried a  splendid  editorial  on  this  subject 
under  date  of  September  13,  1961. 

The  editorial  follows : 
[From    the   Memphis    (Tenn.)    Commercial 
Appeal,  Sept.  13.  1961) 

ANOTHIR  NrWBUBCH 

Some  of  the  nationwide  attention  that  has 
been  going  to  Newburgh,  N.T.,  for  its  effort 
to  reform  welfare  is  being  diverted  to  Blythe- 
vllle.  Ark. 

In  a  way,  the  attention  is  misdirected.  It 
Is  an  old  Southern  custom  to  put  aside  other 
things.  Including  schoolwork,  while  there  U 
cotton  to  be  picked.  The  cotton  picking 
machines  are  changing  that.  While  there 
is  still  hand  picking,  the  number  of  pickers 
has  declined  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  further  decline. 

There  is  cotton  picking  work  available  in 
Mississippi  County  this  season  and  Blythe- 
vlUe  has  become  another  Newburgh  by  tak- 
ing more  than  21,000  persons  off  the  free  food 
list. 

The  point  la,  we  stiggest.  that  nearly  300 
letters  have  come  from  aU  over  the  United 
States,  and  4  out  of  5  of  them  approve. 
Which  Is  to  say  that  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  are  disturbed  by  welfare  policies 
that  make  It  easy  for  an  able-bodied  person 
to  turn  down  work.  When  Newburgh  and 
BlythevlUe  contradict  this  trend  some  of 
those  who  have  been  disturbed  take  the 
trouble  to  applaud  by  mall. 

Growing  cotton  in  the  great  Alluvial 
Valley  in  the  Midsouth  is  the  most  haz- 
ardous of  all  agricultural  endeavors.  In 
this  area  which  includes  southeast  Mis- 
souri, western  Termessee,  eastern  Arkan- 
sas, western  Mississippi  and  portions  of 
Louisiana  the  crops  depend  on  fallen 
rain.  Its  rarely  that  the  majority  of 
these  fanners  have  good  weather  condi- 
tions which  is  so  essential  to  success. 
They  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 
In  the  current  year  eastern  Arkansas 
farmers  have  a  late  crop  due  to  exces- 
sive rains  in  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer. 

The  cotton  In  a  good  part  of  the  area 
had  to  be  planted  over  as  much  as  three 
times.  Hailstorms  wiped  out  quite  a 
large  acreage  of  all  crops  In  parts  of  two 
counties  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve — 
now  its  cold  weather  and  the  threat  of  an 
early  frost.  All  this  with  a  greatly  In- 
creased cost  of  farm  machinery,  taxes 
and  labor  makes  farming  an  occupation 
of  high-risk  uncertainty.  I  hope  the 
conference  report  win  be  agreed  to. 


Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HalleckI. 
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Mr.  HALLECK.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  to  me  at  this  time.  I 
expect  It  Is  rather  generally  known  that 
we  will  have  to  make  some  rearrange- 
ment of  the  program  for  toda.",  and  In 
view  of  that  fact  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  acting  majority  leader  as  to  the 
proposed  program  for  Monday  next  and 
as  to  the  time  for  the  convening  of  the 
House  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlemiui  will  yield.  Monday  is  Consent 
Calendar  Day.  and  there  will  be  14 
suspensions. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Will  the  Consent 
Calendar  be  called? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  Consent  Calendar 
will  be  called. 


HOUSE  MEETS  AT  11  O'CLOCK 
MONDAY.  SEPTEMBER  18 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  like,  before  an- 
nouncing the  bills  under  suspension,  to 
ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o'clock  on  Monday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE  EMPOW- 
ERED TO  DECLARE  RECESSES- 
CONFERENCE  REPORTS  MAY  BE 
CONSIDERED  THE  SAME  DAY 
REPORTED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  And  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  for  the  purpose,  I  would  like 
also  to  ask  unsmlmous  consent  that  at 
any  time  during  the  remainder  of  this 
session  it  may  be  In  order  for  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  to  declare  recesses  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  and  that  during 
the  remainder  of  the  session  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  conference  reports 
the  same  day  reported,  notwithstanding 
the    provisions    of    clause    2    of    rule 

xxvm. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  say  in 
connection  with  this  request  that  this 
matter  has  been  called  to  my  attention. 
It  is  standard  procedure  as  we  come 
up  to  the  end  of  a  session.  I  sincerely 
hope  it  is  not  objected  to.  because  its 
adoption  will  very  materially  expedite 
the  business  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  objective  of  sine  die  ad- 
journment.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  14  suspensions  in 
order  on  Monday  are: 

First,  S.  2393.  schools,  extend  assist- 
ance to  Impacted  areas. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
at  that  point  say  that  while  the  calen- 
dar lists  the  bill  as  Just  dealing  with 


assistance  to  Impacted  areas.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  it  also  includes  the 
extension  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  my  under- 
standing. It  Is  further  my  understand- 
ing that  with  the  exception  of  the  title 
of  the  bill  it  is  the  identical  blU  that 
was  previously  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  can  say  I  have  never 
been  quite  sure  just  why  the  other  body 
did  not  adopt  the  bill  we  sent  over  there 
as  it  came  from  the  House.  Maybe 
there  was  some  idea  that  the  House  bill 
over  there  might  serve  sis  a  vehicle  for 
further  aid  to  education  next  year;  but 
in  my  opinion  it  oould  not  be  so  used. 
I  jrield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Second.  S.  1459,  postal 
service,  longevity  step  increases. 

Third,  H.R.  5751.  Subversive  Control 
Act.  registration  of  certain  persons. 

Fourth,  HJl.  9096.  television  con- 
tracts, basetiall.  basketball,  football,  and 
hockey. 

Fifth.  H.R.  614S,  taxes,  reduced  credit 
provisions,  postponement. 

Sixth,  H.R.  8914.  agriculture,  partici- 
pation feed  grain  program.  1962. 

Seventh,  H.R.  7377.  Federal  employ- 
ees, top  grade  employees  Increased. 

Eighth,  H.R.  8565.  Armed  Forces,  Fed- 
eral employees,  election  of  compensa- 
tion. 

Ninth,  HJl.  3019.  Government  Print- 
ing OfSce  building. 

Tenth,  H.R.  5628.  Hawaii,  botanical 
gardens. 

Eleventh,  8.  302,  Mirmesota,  funds. 
Superior  National  Forest. 

Twelfth,  H.R.  M7.  Saint  Mary's  River 
lock,  to  be  named  John  A.  Blatnik  lock. 
Thirteenth,  H.R.  4172.  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Arts. 

Fourteenth,  H.R.  7318,  supplemental 
air  carriers. 

And  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther. I  would  like  to  make  these  addi- 
tional announcements:  These  bills  may 
not  necessarily  be  called  In  the  order 
in  which  I  have  listed  them. 

If  bills  under  sust>ension  are  completed 
early  enough  on  Monday  we  reserve  the 
right  to  program  for  Monday  H.R.  9118. 
to  establish  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
Agency,  and  House  Joint  Resolution  569, 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  France. 

I  would  like  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
advise  the  House  that  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  announce  an  additional  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS,  wm  this  list  of  sus- 
pensions be  made  available  in  the  docu- 
ment room  so  that  we  can  get  the  bills 
before  it  closes  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  be  glad  to  ac- 
commodate the  gentleman  in  that  re- 
gard, if  possible. 

Mr.  HALLECKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  list  that  the  acting  majority  leader 
has  given  to  me,  and  I  will  leave  it  on 
the  desk.  Any  Member  who  wants  to 
may  either  see  It  during  the  afternoon, 
cvn lau 


or  at  least  until  we  adjourn  this  after- 
noon, and  he  can  get  the  information 
as  to  which  bills  are  included. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  a  similar  list 
which  will  be  available  to  any  Members 
who  desire  to  see  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  How  many  of  these 
bills  are  on  the  Consent  Calendar  for 
Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  happy  to  advise 
the  gentleman,  that  four  of  them  are 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  And  they  may  be 
disposed  of  on  the  call  of  the  Consent 
Calendar? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  sure  that  some 
of  these  are  not  very  highly  controversial. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   jrield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  ask  our  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader  if  there 
are  bills  that  would  ordinarily  go  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  but  they  are  not 
reported  in  time,  would  it  be  in  order, 
if  clearance  can  be  obtained  on  both 
sides,  to  call  them  up  on  Monday  dur- 
ing the  time  the  Consent  Calendar  is 
being  called? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  answer  Is  "Yes." 
That  applies,  of  course,  to  any  day  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  session. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  did  not  hear  part 
of  that  colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  and  the  acting  majority 
leader.  A.*?  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there 
has  been  no  arrangement  made  for  sus- 
pensions on  Monday  next  other  than 
those  announced. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  did  not  mean  sus- 
pensions. I  had  reference  to  consent 
matters. 

Mr.  HALLECK.     I  see. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  the  standard  pro- 
cedure that  when  both  sides  agree,  in- 
cluding the  ranking  members  of  the 
committees,  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees, and  the  leadership  on  both  sides, 
bills  may  be  called  up  by  unanimous 
consent  at  any  time. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  3^eld 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  [Mr.  COHELAWl. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday  when  we  were  arguing  this 
matter  in  reference  to  whether  or  not 
this  bill  should  go  to  conference,  we 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  adopt  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill.  The  simple  history  of 
the  matter  Is  the  bill  went  to  confer- 
ence, the  conference  was  clearly  rather 
congenial,  it  did  not  take  very  long,  so 
we  now  have  the  bill  before  us  again  to- 
day. 

We  are  asked  to  adopt  a  conference 
report  without  the  so-called  McCarthy 
amendment  In  the  bill;  an  amendment 
which  simply  calls  for  payment  of  the 
prevailing  wage  in  the  labor  market 
area,  or  the  national  average  of  farm 
wages,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

Then  I  am  confounded  today  when  I 
hear  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Members  of  this  House,  the  gentleman 


from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahok],  indicate  that 
he  too  is  dissatisfied  with  the  conference 
report  because  It  goes  too  far.  This  ab- 
solutely shocks  me.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  am  pleased  with  this  development  be- 
cause it  is  consistent  with  the  position 
I  have  taken  from  the  time  we  started 
to  talk  about  this  bill. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Gttbseb],  has  asked  me. 
Why  are  you  so  opposed  to  this  bill?  I 
want  to  tell  the  House  why  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  bill.  The  group  that  we  are 
talking  about  is  the  most  defenseless,  the 
most  helpless  group  of  workers  In  our 
American  society,  and  at  a  time  in  world 
history  when  we  are  trying  to  win  friends 
and  influence  people,  little  people  every- 
where, in  our  own  coimtry  we  continue 
to  exploit  poverty,  ignorance,  and  desti- 
tution. That  is  what  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  bill  does. 

We  sit  around  here  and  talk  about 
wages.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  this  ques- 
tion again.  I  will  refer  you  to  my  speech 
on  yesterday.  The  time  for  argument 
has  gone. 

I  happen  to  have  studied  some  labor 
economics  and  I  know  enough  to  know 
what  the  hazards  are  in  any  industrial 
society. 

The  loss  of  income  associated  with 
unemployment,  sickness  and  old  age  is 
bad  enough  for  the  ordinary  citizen  and 
worker  In  our  dynamic  system,  but 
the  migrant  American  worker  is  con- 
fronted with  all  these  hazards  completely 
stripped  of  the  most  basic  and  humane 
benefits  offered  by  our  economy  and  our 
society.  There  are  even  places  in  the 
United  States  where  these  American 
workers  are  not  even  considered  fit  ob- 
jects of  the  greatest  of  all  Christian 
virtues — charity. 

There  are  but  few,  if  any.  workers  in 
the  American  economy  that  are  not  cov- 
ered by  social  security,  by  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  by  workmen's  compen- 
sation or  by  some  other  form  of  social 
benefits  and  who  cannot  reasonably 
protect  their  labor  market  through  col- 
lective bargaining  or  legislation. 

But  what  does  the  itinerant  worker 
get?    He  gets  nothing. 

It  is  an  example  of  the  poor  taking 
care  of  the  poor. 

I  defy  anyone  to  go  out  into  the 
field,  as  the  subcommittees  of  this  House 
have  done,  and  observe  the  conditions 
and  study  the  figures  and  listen  to  the 
people  in  the  Labor  Department  tell  you 
what  the  objective  situation  is,  and  say 
that  we  can  in  good  conscience  support 
this  kind  of  indifference  to  the  most 
depressed  group  of  American  workers  In 
our  aflfluent  society. 

This  is  a  bad  bill.  As  has  been  indi- 
cated, we  can  let  this  bill  go  over  and  it 
is  not  going  to  hurt  the  interested  States 
at  all.  We  can  take  another  look  at  It 
next  year,  I  urge  the  membership  of 
the  House  to  vote  down  this  conference 
report  because  it  does  not  contain  the 
modest  but  critically  important  Mc- 
Carthy amendment.  I  urge  the  House 
to  vote  down  this  conference  report  so 
that  next  year  we  can  give  this  matter 
the  attention  and  consideration  it  both 
deserves  and  demands. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  AT. BERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  circiimstances  which  confront 
the  House,  and  announcing  that  it  will 
not  in  anywise  be  a  precedent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  all  Members  of  the  House  to- 
day to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Rzcord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  if  they  so  desire. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  FOR  TODAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If 
there  is  no  objection,  those  Members 
who  have  sf)ecial  orders  for  today  may 
have  permission  to  insert  their  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
they  want  the  minimum  wage  raised? 

Mr.  POAGE.    Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
they  come  principally  from  the  cities? 

Mr.  POAGE.    Yes;  predominantly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mat- 
thews ] . 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  there  are  several  matters  that 
should  be  emphasized  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  House  probably  understands 
correctly. 

In  the  first  place,  this  program  has 
been  very  popular  with  the  Mexican  na- 
tion. I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  testi- 
mony before  our  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture pointing  out  what  this  program 
meant  with  respect  to  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  people  of  Mexico.  It  is  a 
program  that  has  enabled  Mexican  na- 
tionals to  become  farmers,  to  appreciate 
the  meaning  of  private  enterprise,  to 
understand  something  of  the  opportuni- 
ties of  a  better  way  of  life.  I  think  I  can 
say  to  you  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  that 
this  Is  a  very  popular  program  with  the 
Mexican  p>eople. 

Then  we  talk  so  much.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  the  low  wages  of  the  Mexican  mi- 
gratory workers,  and  imply  that  there 
are  low  wages  for  other  migratory  work- 
ers, and  that  is  agreed,  but  we  do  not 
hear  enough  about  the  high  wages  the 
worker  with  physical  ability  and  deter- 
mination can  make.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  migratory  workers  to  make  $10 
a  day  or  $15  a  day  or  $20  a  day. 

My  dear  friend  talks  of  the  defense- 
less migratory  workers.  But  I  speak 
about  the  defenseless  farmer.  My 
friends  from  the  city  who  understand 
this  problem  will  realize  that  if  you  have 
strawberries  in  the  field,  when  you  have 
celery  or  beets,  and  you  need  to  have 
your  crops  harvested,  you  are  defense- 
less, you  have  to  have  some  kind  of  pro- 
gram to  enable  you  to  get  help  to  harvest 
those  crops.  You  cannot  get  this  kind 
of  labor  in  America  all  the  time.    You 


have  to  have  a  good  program  such  as 
this  to  aid  in  getting  the  necessary  labor. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
lua  [Mr.  GuBSERj. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  follow  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
simply  to  add  to  what  he  has  said  and 
emphasize  it  with  a  concrete  example. 

I  know  a  fellow  in  Mexico  by  the  name 
of  Martin  Ornellas,  who  came  from 
Mexico  into  central  California  as  a 
bracero  in  the  year  1940.  He  returned 
on  two  other  occasions.  When  he  went 
back  to  Mexico  the  first  time  he  entered 
into  the  transportation  business,  with 
the  purchase  of  six  burros.  He  came 
back  two  more  times.  He  eventually 
bought  a  truck.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
today  Martin  Ornellas  is  a  very  pros- 
perous businessman  in  the  State  of 
Guadelajara. 

This  bill  is  responsible  for  the  building 
of  a  thriving  middle  class  in  Mexico. 
The  Ejido  system,  where  public  lands  are 
dispersed  free  of  charge  to  individuals 
in  Mexico,  would  have  failed  if  some  of 
these  people  had  not  been  able  to  come 
to  this  country  and  get  a  grubstake,  the 
know-how,  and  the  tools  required  to 
work  their  EJido  farm.  Because  of  this, 
we  have  been  able  to  upgrade  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  Mexico  and  create  a 
new.  thriving,  middle  class  in  that  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  SantanceloI. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  opposed  to, this  conference  repwrt; 
however.  I  compliment  the  conferees  on 
taking  a  progressive  forward  step  in 
agreeing  to  the  restriction  as  to  the  use 
of  power-driven  machinery  by  Mexican 
workers.  It  was  the  original  intention 
of  Public  Law  78  to  have  these  workers 
work  with  their  hands  doing  stoop  labor, 
and  to  work  only  with  their  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  face  the  facts  here. 
This  program  in  essence  is  a  cotton  pro- 
giam.  The  work  that  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  the  work  of  planting,  cul- 
tivating, and  harvesting  the  cotton  crop, 
and  chopping  and  hoeing ;  90  percent  of 
all  braceros  work  on  the  cotton  farms 
whose  products  are  subsidized  by  our 
Government.  What  wages  do  you  think 
the  braceros  are  being  paid?  They  are 
getting  50  cents  an  hour  under  a  treaty 
with  the  Mexican  Government.  That  is 
in  Texas  and  Arkansas.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  in  the  State  of  California,  where 
braceros  on  the  food  farms  doing  piece- 
work earn  $1  an  hour  or  better.  Local 
domestic  help  earns  from  35  cents  to 
40  cents  an  hour  in  Texas  and  Arkan- 
sas. This  bracero  program  is  not  a  food 
program,  it  is  a  cotton  program.  In  the 
State  of  California.  Mexican  bracks 
and  domestic  workers  are  being  paid  $1 
an  hour.  But  this  proposed  legislation 
regarding  prevailing  wages  in  the  State 
or  Nation  as  a  minimum  wage  does  not 
affect  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  that  this  body 
has  been  denied  the  right  to  pass  the 
McCarthy  amendment,  which  would 
have  provided  a  reasonable  level  of 
wages  so  that  the  farmworkers  would 
have  reasonable  purchasing  power  in  the 
States  of  Arkansas  and  Texas  and  in  the 


other  States  where  wage  conditions  are 
so  depressed,  and  where  domestic  help 
and  braceros  do  not  receive  a  decent 
wage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  wrong.  This 
program  is  un-Christian  and  immoral. 
It  allows  people  to  be  used  and  allows 
their  labor  to  be  exploited  at  wages  that 
are  very  depressed  and  very  unfair.  I 
say  that  when  this  bill  is  passed,  it  will 
subsidize  in  yet  another  way  the  cotton 
industry  in  America,  and  everyone 
knows  that  we  have  a  surplus  of  cotton 
right  now  and  we  also  know  that  the 
cotton  industry  is  already  getting  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report, 
despite  its  good  features,  is  bad  on  the 
whole.  The  bill  is  bad  and  this  is  a  bad 
program  which  should  come  to  a  very 
speedy  end.  While  I  recognize  the  need 
of  the  American  farmers  to  obtain  labor, 
this  need  does  not  Justify  exploitation  of 
Mexican  workers  under  intolerable  liv- 
ing conditions  and  low  wages.  Simple 
Justice  requires  that  we  do  not  permit 
mankind  and  the  worker  to  be  used  and 
abused.  I  trust  that  this  conference  re- 
port is  rejected  and  we  shall  consider 
the  bracero  program  next  year. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  SiSKl. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  there 
is  a  principle  involved  here.  I  have  al- 
ways supported  minimum  wages  for  the 
workers  of  America.  I  said  in  debate 
sometime  earlier  in  the  session.  I  would 
suppKjrt  a  minimum  wage  for  agricul- 
ture. I  realize  many  people  would  op- 
pose that,  but  the  principle  Involved  here 
is  that  we  are  being  asked  under  the  pro- 
posal of  the  other  body  to  delegate  our 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter  and  to  turn 
over  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  right 
to  set  a  minimum  wage  for  agriculture. 
If  the  House  of  Representatives  desires 
to  set  up  a  minimum  wage  program  for 
our  farmworkers  of  America,  then,  as  I 
said  before.  I  will  support  adequate  and 
proper  legislation  to  do  that  very  thing. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  plight  of  a 
great  many  of  our  agricultural  workers 
and  of  our  migrant  people.  But,  cer- 
tainly. I  would  plead  with  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  What 
we  are  actually  being  asked  to  do  or  were 
asked  to  do  by  the  action  of  the  other 
body  is  to  delegate  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  the  right  to 
determine,  first,  the  amount  of  wage 
which  they  should  receive,  and  then  to 
set  it  as  a  minimum.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  want  to 
legislate  in  that  way.  That  is  the  reason 
I  hope  this  conference  report  will  be 
adopted  and,  then,  to  those  of  you  who 
are  pleading  for  an  improvement  in  the 
living  conditions  and  in  the  wage  stand- 
ards for  the  migrant  workers  of  our 
country.  I  say,  let  us  approach  it  in  a 
proper  way  with  legislation  which  will 
provide  for  that,  but  not  to  give  away 
our  own  Jurisdiction  over  this  subject  to 
some  Secretary  in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  conferees  on 
this  bill  have  done  an  excellent  Job.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  in  accepting  some 
of  the  amendments  of  the  other  body, 
actually,  were  hurting  themselves   and 
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hurting  the  operation  of  the  program  in 
their  area.  As  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  California,  I  want  to  express 
to  our  conferees  my  deep  appreciation, 
because  I  think  that  some  of  the  Senate 
amendments  were  good.  In  fact,  at  least 
one  of  them  was  an  amendment  which 
I  supported  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  outstanding  Job  that  they 
have  done,  and  I  hope  the  conference 
report  will  be  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Mem- 
bers in  favor  of  taking  the  vote  by  the 
yeas  and  nays  will  rise  and  remain 
standing  until  counted. 

Twenty-four  Members  have  arisen, 
not  a  sufficient  number. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  HONORABLE  SAM  RAYBURN 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
21  years  ago  today,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives elected  a  new  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Sam  Raybitrn,  of  Texas,  was 
chosen  by  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
preside  over  its  deliberations. 

Now,  in  1961,  after  his  21  years  of 
almost  continuous  service  in  the  Speak- 
er's chair,  and  56  years  of  public  serv- 
ice, we  pay  tribute  to  our  beloved  "Mr. 
Sam."  He  is  truly  the  greatest  states- 
man of  them  all.  and  has  the  love  and 
resp)ect  of  not  only  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  he  has 
presided  so  superbly  for  so  many  years, 
but  the  love  and  respect  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

On  September  26,  1961,  the  Texas- 
Oklahoma  Fair  held  annually  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I  represent  is  honoring  this 
great  American  statesman  and  fellow 
Texan  on  "Sam  Raybum  Day."  In  this 
connection.  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  an  editorial  on  the  subject  from 
the  Wichita  Falls  Record-News,  as  I 
think  this  editorial  expresses  the  senti- 
ment of  us  all  at  this  time. 

[Prom  the  Wlcblta  Palls  Record-News] 
Sept.  8.  1961) 

Honor  Sam  Ratbttkn 

One  of  the  moet  appropriate  things  the 
Texas-Oklahoma  Pair  at  Iowa  Park  ever  did 
was  to  dedicate  the  exhibition  this  year  to 
Speaker  Sam  Ratbtjrn.  No  Texan  ever  de- 
served recognition  more  than  Mr.  Sam. 

However,  the  occasion  might  be  a  place 
to  start  an  even  more  important  movement. 
Next  January  6  Speaker  Ratbusn  will  cele- 
brate hia  80th  birthday.     At  that  time,  he 


will  have  spent  almost  66  years  in  service 
of  his  feUow  Texana.  He  was  elected  to 
Congreea  to  start  an  uninterrupted  service 
in  1913. 

Previous  to  that  he  had  spent  6  years  in 
the  Texas  House  of  Representatives — includ- 
ing two  terms  as  speaker  of  the  Texas  House. 

That  80th  birthday  gives  us  Texans  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  special  for  this 
the  most  beloved  of  Texans.  We  think  it 
Is  time  to  start  right  now  to  make  next 
January  6  a  great  day  for  Speaker  Ratburn 
and  for  Texas. 

We  feel  that  Texas'  own  Vice  President 
Ltndon  Jorksok  and  our  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  would  be  glad  to  go  along  enthusi- 
astically about  anything  special  Texans 
would  like  to  do  for  Mr.  Sam. 

But  we  think  the  movement  should  come 
from  the  grassroots  so  capably  served  by 
Speaker  Ratbtrm  for  so  many  decades.  We 
feel  that  we  who  are  Just  ordinary  citizens 
of  Texas  who  have  felt  he  has  represented 
not  only  his  district  but  his  whole  State 
and  his  whole  Nation  should  take  the  lead- 
ership in  a  national  "Sam  Ratbtjen  Day." 

What  can  we  do? 

lliere  are  several  things.  Maybe  it  could 
be  something  for  that  library  at  his  Bonham 
home  or  a  memorial  at  Washington.  It 
might  even  be  more  appropriate  and  in  the 
true  RATBumN  spirit  If  It  were  a  scholarship 
fund  to  provide  training  for  the  many  fine 
young  men  and  women  in  his  home  district. 
At  least  that  would  be  a  living  tribute  to  a 
gre.it  public  servant. 

We  would  like  for  this  editorial  to  start 
a  statewide  move  to  make  "Sam  Ratbxtrn 
Day"  next  January  6  something  that  the 
whole  Nation  will  remember  for  a  long  time. 


PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (HJl.  7500)  to 
provide  for  a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the 
peoples  of  interested  countries  and  areas 
in  meeting  their  needs  for  skilled  man- 
power, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  object.  Mr. 
Speaker. 


DELAWARE  RIVER  BASIN  COMPACT 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
225)  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  grant 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  compact  and  to  enter  into 
such  compact  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  related  purposes,"  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert: 

pabt  I — compact 

Whereas  the  signatory  parties  recognize  the 
water  and  related  resources  of  the  Delaware 
Basin  as  regional  assets  vested  with  local. 
State,  and  National  interests,  for  which  they 
have  a  Joint  responsibUity;  and 

Whereas  the  conservation,  utilization,  de- 
velopment, management,  and  control  of  the 


water  and  related  resources  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  under  a  comprehensive  multi- 
purpose plan  will  bring  the  greatest  beneflta 
and  produce  the  most  efficient  service  in  the 
public  welfare;  and 

Whereas  such  a  comprehensive  plan  ad- 
ministered by  a  basinwide  agency  will  pro- 
vide effective  flood  damage  reduction;  con- 
servation and  development  of  ground  and 
service  water  supply  for  municipal.  Indus- 
trial, and  agricultural  uses;  development  of 
recreational  faculties  in  relation  to  reser- 
voirs, lakes,  and  streams;  propagation  of  fish 
and  game;  promotion  of  related  forestry. 
soU  conservation,  and  watershed  projects; 
protection  and  aid  to  fisheries  dependent 
upon  water  resources;  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  potentialities;  Improved  navi- 
gation; control  of  the  movement  of  salt 
water;  abatement  and  control  of  stream 
pollution:  and  regulation  of  stream  flows 
toward  the  attainment  of  these  goals;  and 

Whereas  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Ckjurt  relating  to  the  waters  of  the 
basin  have  confirmed  the  Interstate  regional 
character  of  the  water  resources  of  the  I>ela- 
ware  River  Basin,  and  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  in  a  prior  report  on 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  (House  Docimient 
179,  Seventy-third  Congress,  second  session) 
officially  recognized  the  need  for  an  Inter- 
state agency  and  the  economies  that  can 
result  from  unified  development  and  con- 
trol of  the  water  resources  of  the  basin;  and 

Whereas  the  water  resources  of  the  basin 
are  presently  subject  to  the  duplicating, 
overlapping,  and  uncoordinated  administra- 
tion of  some  forty-three  State  agencies, 
fourteen  Interstate  agencies,  and  nineteen 
Pederal  agencies  which  exercise  a  multipli- 
city of  powers  and  duties  resulting  in  a 
splintering  of  authority  and  responslbUities; 
and 

Whereas  the  Joint  advisory  body  known  as 
the  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  (INCODEL),  created  by  the 
respective  conunlssions  or  Committee  on 
Interstate  Cooperation  of  the  States  of  Dela- 
ware, New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  on  the  basis  of  Its  extensive  in- 
vestigations, surveys,  and  studies  concluded 
that  regional  development  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  is  feasible,  advisable,  and  ur- 
gently needed;  and  has  recommended  that 
an  interstate  compact  with  Pederal  partici- 
pation be  consiuiunated  to  this  end;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
have  recognized  the  national  interest  in  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  by  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  and  report  on  the  water  and 
related  resovirces  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin,  enlisting  the  technical  aid  and  plan- 
ning participation  of  many  Pederal,  State, 
and  municipal  agencies  dealing  with  the 
waters  of  the  basin,  and  in  particular  the 
Pederal  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Interior,  and  the  Pederal  Power  Commission; 
and 

Whereas  some  twenty-two  million  people 
of  the  United  States  at  present  live  and 
work  In  the  region  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  and  its  environs,  and  the  govern- 
ment, employment.  Industry,  and  economic 
development  of  the  entire  region  and  the 
health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of  its  pop- 
ulation are  and  will  continue  to  be  vitally 
affected  by  the  use,  conservation,  manage- 
ment, and  control  of  the  water  and  related 
resources  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin;   and 

Whereas  demands  upon  the  waters  and 
related  resoiu'ces  of  the  basin  are  expected 
to  mount  rapidly  becaiise  of  the  anticipated 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  region 
projected  to  reach  thirty  million  by  1980 
and  forty  million  by  2010,  and  because  of  the 
anticipated  increase  In  industrial  growth 
projected  to  double  by  1980;  and 
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Whereas  water  resources  planning  and  de- 
velopment Is  technical,  complex,  and  ex- 
pensive, and  has  often  required  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  from  the  conception  to  the 
completion  of  a  large  dam  and  reservoir; 
and 

Whereas  the  public  Interest  requires  that 
facilities  must  be  ready  and  operative  when 
needed,  to  avoid  the  catastrophe  of  unex- 
pected floods  or  prolonged  drought,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

Whereas  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Ad- 
visory Committee,  a  temporary  body  con- 
stituted by  the  Governors  of  the  four  basin 
States  and  the  mayors  of  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  has  preptu-ed  a  draft 
of  an  interstate-Federal  compact  for  the 
creation  of  a  basin  agency,  and  the  signatory 
parties  desire  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
thereof:  Now  therefore 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  hereby  consents  to,  and  Joins 
the  States  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania Ln,  the  following  compact: 

Article  1.  Short  title,  definitions,  purpose 
and  limitations 

Section  1.1  Short  Title.  This  Act  shall  be 
known  and  may  be  cited  as  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Compact. 

IJi  Definitions.  For  the  pxurpose  of  this 
compact,  and  of  any  supplemental  or  con- 
curring legislation  enacted  pursuant  thereto, 
except  as  may  be  otherwise  required  by  the 
context : 

(a)  "Basin"  shall  mean  the  area  of  drain- 
age into  the  Delaware  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries. Including  Delaware  Bay; 

(b)  "Conunlsslon"  shall  mean  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Conunlsslon  created  and 
constituted  by  this  compact; 

(c)  "Compact"  shall  mean  Part  I  of  this 
act. 

(d)  "Cost"  shall  mean  direct  and  indirect 
expenditures,  commitment,  and  net  induced 
adverse  effects,  whether  or  not  compensated 
for,  used  or  inciured  in  connection  with  the 
establishment,  acquisition,  construction, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  a  project; 

(e)  "Facility"  shall  mean  any  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  within  or  without  the  basin, 
and  Improvements  thereof  or  thereon,  and 
any  and  all  rights  of  way,  water,  water 
rights,  plants,  structures,  machinery  and 
equipment,  acquired,  constructed,  operated 
or  maintained  for  the  beneficial  use  of  water 
resources  or  related  land  uses  including, 
without  limiting  the  generality  of  the  fore- 
going, any  and  all  things  and  appurtenances 
necessary,  useful  or  convenient  for  the  con- 
trol, collection,  storage,  withdrawal,  diver- 
sion, release,  treatment,  transmission,  sale 
or  exchange  of  water;  or  for  navigation 
thereon,  or  the  development  and  use  of 
hydroelectric  energy  and  power,  and  public 
recreational  facilities;  or  the  propagation  of 
fish  and  wildlife;  or  to  conserve  and  protect 
the  water  resources  of  the  basin  or  any  exist- 
ing or  future  water  supply  source,  or  to 
facilitate  any  other  uses  of  any  of  them; 

(f)  "Federal  government"  shall  mean  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  any  appropriate  branch,  department, 
bureau  or  division  thereof,  as  the  case  may 
be: 

(g)  "Project"  shall  mean  any  work,  service 
or  activity  which  is  separately  planned,  fi- 
nanced, or  identified  by  the  commission,  or 
any  separate  facility  undertaken  or  to  be 
undertaken  within  a  specified  area,  for  the 
conservation,  utilization,  control,  develop- 
ment or  management  of  water  resources 
which  can  be  established  and  utilized  Inde- 
pendently or  as  an  addition  to  an  existing 
facility,  and  can  be  considered  as  a  separate 
entity  for  purposes  of  evaluation; 

(h)  "Signatory  party"  shall  mean  a  state 
or  commonwealth  party  to  this  compact,  and 
the  federal  government; 


(1)  "Water  resources"  shall  Include  water 
and  related  natural  resources  In,  on,  under, 
or  above  the  ground.  Including  related  xises 
of  land,  which  are  subject  to  beneficial  use, 
ownership  or  control. 

1.3  Purpose  and  Findings.  The  legislative 
bodies  of  the  respective  signatory  parties 
hereby  find  and  declare: 

(a)  The  water  resources  of  the  basin  are 
affected  with  a  local,  state,  regional  and  na- 
tional interest  and  their  planning,  conserva- 
tion, utilization,  development,  management 
and  control,  under  appropriate  arrangements 
for  Intergovernmental  cooperation,  are  public 
purposes  of  the  respective  signatory  parties. 

(b)  The  water  resources  of  the  basin  are 
subject  to  the  sovereign  right  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  signatory  parties,  and  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  compact  to  provide  for  a 
Joint  exercise  of  such  powers  of  sovereignty 
In  the  common  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  region. 

(c)  The  water  resources  of  the  basin  are 
functionally  Inter-related,  and  the  uses  of 
these  resources  are  interdependent.  A  single 
administrative  agency  is  therefore  essential 
for  effective  and  economical  direction,  super- 
vision and  coordination  of  efforts  and  pro- 
grams of  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  of  private  enterprise. 

(d)  The  water  resources  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin,  if  properly  planned  and  uti- 
lized, are  ample  to  meet  all  presently  pro- 
jected demands,  including  existing  and 
added  diversions  in  future  years  and  ever 
increasing  economics  and  efficiencies  in  the 
use  and  reuse  of  water  resources  can  be 
brought  about  by  comprehensive  planning, 
programming  and  management. 

(e)  In  general,  the  purposes  of  this  com- 
pact are  to  promote  interstate  comity;  to 
remove  causes  of  present  and  future  contro- 
versy; to  make  secure  and  protect  present 
developments  within  the  states;  to  encour- 
age and  provide  for  the  planning,  conserva- 
tion, utilization,  development,  management 
and  control  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
basin;  to  provide  for  cooperative  planning 
and  action  by  the  signatory  parties  with 
respect  to  such  water  resources;  and  to  apply 
the  principle  of  equal  and  uniform  treat- 
ment to  all  water  users  who  are  similarly 
situated  and  to  all  users  of  related  facili- 
ties, without  regard  to  established  political 
boundaries. 

1.4  Powers  of  Congress;  Withdrawal. 
Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  construed 
to  relinquish  the  functions,  powers  or  duties 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  control  of  any  navigable  wa- 
ters within  the  basin,  nor  shall  any  provi- 
sion hereof  be  construed  In  derogation  of 
any  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce  among  the  states 
and  with  foreign  nations.  The  power  and 
right  of  the  Congress  to  withdraw  the  fed- 
eral government  as  a  party  to  this  compact 
or  to  revise  or  modify  the  terms,  conditions 
and  provisions  under  which  it  may  remain  a 
party  by  amendment,  repeal  or  modification 
of  any  federal  statute  applicable  thereto  Is 
recognized  by  the  signatory  parties. 

1.5  Existing  Agencies;  Construction.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  signatory  parties  to 
preserve  and  utilize  the  functions,  powers 
and  duties  of  existing  offices  and  agencies  of 
government  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  the  compact,  and  the  commission  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  utilize  and  em- 
ploy such  offices  and  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  compact  to  the  fullest  extent 
It  finds  feasible  and  advantageous. 

1 .6  Duration  of  Compact. 

(a)  The  duration  of  this  compact  shall  be 
for  an  Initial  period  of  100  years  from  Its 
effective  date,  and  it  shall  be  continued  for 
additional  periods  of  100  years  if  not  later 
than  20  years  nor  sooner  than  25  years  prior 
to  the  determination  of  the  initial  period  or 
any  succeeding  period  none  of  the  signatory 
states,  by  authority  of  an  act  of  Its  legis- 
lature,   notifies    the    commission    of    inten- 


tion to  terminate  the  compact  at  the  end 
of  the  then  current  100-year  pyeriod. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  this  compact  should 
be  terminated  by  operation  of  paragraph 
(a)  above,  the  commission  shall  be  dissolved, 
its  assets  and  llabllltiea  transferred,  and  its 
corporate  affairs  wound  up,  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  provided  by  act  of  the  Congress. 

Article  2.  Organization  and  area 
Section  2.1  Commission  Created.  The 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  Is  hereby 
created  as  a  Ixxly  politic  and  corporate,  with 
succession  for  the  duration  of  this  compact, 
as  an  agency  and  instrumentality  of  the 
governments  of  the  respective  signatory 
parties. 

2.2  Commission  Membership.  The  com- 
mission shall  consist  of  the  Governors  of  the 
signatory  states,  ex  officio,  and  one  conunis- 
sloner  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  serve  during  the  term 
of  office  of  the  President. 

2.3  Alternates.  Each  member  of  the  com- 
mission shall  appoint  an  alternate  to  act  in 
his  place  and  stead,  with  authority  to  attend 
all  meetings  of  the  commission,  and  with 
power  to  vote  in  the  absence  of  the  member. 
Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law  of  the 
signatory  party  for  which  he  Is  appointed, 
each  alternate  shall  serve  during  the  term 
of  the  member  appointing  him,  subject  to 
removal  at  the  pleasure  of  the  member.  In 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  alter- 
nate, it  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
as  an  original  appointment  for  the  unex- 
pired term  only. 

2.4  Compensation.  Members  of  the  com- 
mission and  alternates  shall  serve  without 
compensation  but  may  be  reimbursed  for 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  and  incident 
to  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

2.5  Voting  Power.  Each  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  on  all  matters  which 
may  come  before  the  commission.  No  action 
of  the  commission  shall  be  taken  at  any 
meeting  unless  a  majority  of  the  member- 
ship shall  vote  In  favor  thereof. 

2.0  Organization  and  Procedure.  The 
commission  shall  provide  for  its  own  organi- 
zation and  procedure,  and  shall  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  governing  its  meetings  and 
transactions.  It  shall  organize  annually  by 
the  election  of  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
from  among  its  members.  It  shall  provide 
by  Its  rules  for  the  appointment  by  each 
member  in  his  discretion  of  an  advisor  to 
serve  without  compensation,  who  may  attend 
all  meetings  of  the  commission  and  its  com- 
mittees. 

2.7  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission.  The 
commission  shall  have,  exercise  and  dis- 
charge Its  functions,  powers  and  duties 
within  the  limits  of  the  t>asin.  except  that 
It  may  In  Its  discretion  act  outside  the  basin 
whenever  such  action  may  be  necessary  or 
convenient  to  effectuate  its  powers  or  duties 
within  the  basin,  or  to  sell  or  dispose  of 
water,  hydroelectric  power  or  other  water 
resources  within  or  without  the  basin.  The 
commission  shall  exercise  such  power  outside 
the  basin  only  upon  the  consent  of  the 
state  in  which  it  proi>oses  to  act. 

Article  3.  Powers  and  duties  of  the 
commission 

Section  3  1  Purpose  and  Policy.  The 
commission  shall  develop  and  effectuate 
plans,  policies  and  projects  relating  to  the 
water  resources  of  the  basin.  It  shall  adopt 
and  promote  uniform  and  coordinated  poli- 
cies for  water  conservation,  control,  use  and 
management  In  the  basin.  It  shall  en- 
co\n-age  the  planning,  development  and  fi- 
nancing of  water  resources  projects  accord- 
ing  to   such   plans   and   policies. 

3.2  Comprehensive  Plan,  Program  and 
Budgets.  The  commission  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  Article  13  of  this  compact,  formu- 
late and  adopt: 

(a)  A  comprehensive  plan,  after  consulta- 
tion with  water  vusen  and  Interested  public 
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bodies,  for  the  Unmedlate  and  long  range 
development  and  vises  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  basin; 

(b)  A  wmtcr  resoimses  program,  based  upon 
the  comprehensive  plan,  which  shall  include 
a  systematic  presentation  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  water  resources  needs  of  the 
area  to  be  served  for  such  reasonably  foresee- 
able period  as  tb«  commission  may  deter- 
mine, balanced  by  existing  and  proposed 
projects  required  to  satisfy  such  needs.  In- 
cluding all  public  and  private  projects  af- 
fecting the  basin,  together  with  a  separate 
statement  of  the  projects  proposed  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  commission  during  such 
period;  and 

(c)  An  annual  current  expense  budget, 
and  an  annual  capital  budget  consistent  with 
the  water  resotmces  program  covering  the 
commission's  projects  and  facilities  for  the 
budget  period. 

3 J  Allocations,  Diversions  and  Releases. 
The  commission  shall  have  the  power  from 
time  to  time  as  need  appears.  In  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  equitable  apportion- 
ment, to  allocate  the  waters  of  the  basin  to 
and  among  the  states  signatory  to  this  com- 
pact and  to  and  among  their  respective  po- 
litical subdivisions,  and  to  Impose  condi- 
tions, obligations  and  release  requirements 
related  thereto,  subject  to  the  following 
limitations: 

(a)  The  commission,  without  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  parties  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decree  In  New  Jersey 
r.  New  York.  347  U.S.  995  (1964),  shall  not 
Impair,  diminish  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  the  diversions,  compensating  releases, 
rights,  conditions,  obligations,  and  provi- 
sions for  the  administration  thereof  as  pro- 
vided In  said  decree;  provided,  however,  that 
after  consultation  with  the  river  master 
under  said  decree  the  commission  may  find 
and  declare  a  state  of  emergency  resulting 
from  a  drought  or  catastrophe  and  it  may 
thereupon  by  unanimous  consent  of  its  mem- 
bers authorize  and  direct  an  Increase  or 
decrease  In  any  allocation  nr  diversion  per- 
■mltted  or  releases  required  by  the  decree, 
in  such  manner  and  for  such  limited  time 
as  may  t>e  necessary  to  meet  such  an  emer- 
gency  condition. 

(b)  No  allocation  of  waters  hereafter  made 
pursuant  to  thU  section  shall  constitute  a 
prior  appropriation  of  the  waters  of  the 
basin  or  confer  any  superiority  of  right  in 
respect  to  the  use  of  those  waters,  nor  shall 
any  such  action  be  deemed  to  constitute  an 
apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the  basin 
among  the  parties  hereto;  provided  that  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  deemed  to  limit  or 
restrict  the  power  of  the  commlsison  to 
enter  into  covenants  with  respect  to  water 
supply,  with  a  duration  not  exceeding  the 
life  of  this  compact,  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  a  benefit  or  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  basin. 

(c)  Any  proper  party  deeming  itself  ag- 
grieved by  action  of  the  commission  with 
respect  to  an  out>of-basin  diversion  or  com- 
pensating releasee  In  connection  therewith, 
notwithstanding  the  powers  delegated  to 
the  commission  by  this  compact  may  Invoke 
the  original  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  within  one  year  after  such 
action  for  an  adjudication  and  determina- 
tion thereof  de  novo.  Any  other  action  of 
the  commission  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  in  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

3.4  Supreme  Court  Decree:  Waivers. 
Each  of  the  slgtwtory  states  and  their  re- 
spective political  subdivisions.  In  considera- 
tion of  like  action  by  the  others,  and  In 
recognition  of  reciprocal  benefits,  hereby 
waives  and  relinquishes  for  the  duration  of 
this  compact  any  right,  privilege  or  power  It 
may  have  to  apply  for  any  modification  of  the 
terms  o(  the  decree  of  the  United  Stotee 
Supreme  Court  In  Nev  Jersey  v.  New  York, 


347  n.S.  996  (1954)  which  would  Increase  or 
decrease  the  diversions  authcHized  or  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  releases  required  there- 
under, except  that  a  proceeding  to  modify 
such  decree  to  increase  diversions  or  com- 
pensating releases  in  connection  with  such 
increased  diversions  may  be  prosecuted  by 
a  proper  party  to  effectuate  rights,  powers, 
duties  and  obligations  under  Section  3.3  oS 
this  compact,  and  except  as  may  be  required 
to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
IIIB3  and  VB  of  said  decree. 

8.5  Supreme  Court  Decree;  Specific  Limi- 
tations on  Commission.  Except  as  specif- 
ically provided  In  sections  3.3  and  3.4  of 
this  article,  nothing  in  this  compact  shall 
be  construed  In  any  way  to  Impair,  diminish 
or  otherwise  adversely  affect  the  rights, 
powers,  privileges,  conditions  and  obliga- 
tions contained  In  the  decree  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  New  Jersey  v.  New 
York,  347  UB.  995  (1954).  To  this  end.  and 
without  limitation  thereto,  the  commission 
shall  not: 

(a)  Acquire,  construct  or  operate  any 
project  or  facility  or  make  any  order  or  take 
any  action  which  would  Impede  or  Interfere 
with  the  rights,  powers,  privileges,  conditions 
or  obligations  contained  In  said  decree; 

(b)  Impose  or  collect  any  fee,  charge  or 
assessment  with  respect  to  diversions  of  wa- 
ters of  the  basin  permitted  by  said  decree; 

(c)  Exercise  any  Jurisdiction,  except  upon 
consent  of  all  the  parties  to  said  decree,  over 
the  planning,  design,  construction,  opera- 
tion or  control  of  any  projects,  structiu-es  or 
facilities  constructed  or  used  In  connection 
with  withdrawals,  diversions  and  releases  of 
waters  of  the  basin  authorized  by  said  decree 
or  of  the  withdrawals,  diversions  or  releases 
to  be  made  thereunder;  or 

(d)  Serve  as  river  master  under  said  de- 
cree, except  upon  consent  of  all  the  parties 
thereto. 

3.6  General  Powers.  The  commission 
may: 

(a)  Plan,  design,  acquire,  construct,  re- 
construct, complete,  oWn,  Improve,  extend, 
develop,  operate  and  maintain  smy  and  all 
projects  facilities,  properties,  activities  and 
services,  determined  by  the  commission  to  be 
necessary,  convenient  or  useful  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  compact; 

(b)  Establish  standards  of  planning,  de- 
sign, and  operation  of  all  projects  and  facili- 
ties In  the  basin  which  affect  Its  water  re- 
sources, including  without  limitation  thereto 
water  and  waste  treatment  plants,  stream 
and  lake  recreational  facilities,  tnink  mains 
for  water  distribution,  local  flood  protection 
works,  small  watershed  management  pro- 
grams, and  ground  water  recharging  opera- 
tions; 

(c)  Conduct  and  sponsor  research  on  water 
resources,  their  planning,  use,  conservation, 
management,  development,  control  and  pro- 
tection, and  the  capacity,  adaptability  and 
best  utility  of  each  facility  thereof,  and  col- 
lect, compile,  correlate,  analyze,  report  and 
interpret  data  on  water  resources  and  tises 
In  the  basin.  Including  without  limitation 
thereto  the  relation  of  water  to  other  re- 
sources, industrial  water  technology,  ground 
water  movement,  relation  between  water 
price  and  water  demand,  and  general  hydro- 
logical  conditions; 

(d)  Compile  and  coordinate  systematic 
stream  stage  and  ground  water  level  fore- 
casting data,  and  publicize  such  Informa- 
tion when  and  as  needed  for  water  uses, 
flood  wsj'nlng,  quality  maintenance  or  other 
pxirposes; 

(e)  Conduct  such  special  ground  water 
Investigations,  tests,  and  operations  and  com- 
pile such  data  relating  thereto  as  may  be 
required  to  formulate  and  administer  the 
comprehensive  plan; 

(f)  Prepare,  publish  and  disseminate  In- 
formation and  reports  with  respect  to  the 
water  problems  of  the  basin  and  for  the 


presentation  of  the  needs,  resources  and 
policies  of  the  basin,  to  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  signatory  parties; 

(g)  Negotiate  for  such  loans,  grants,  serv- 
ices or  other  aids  as  may  be  lawfully  avail- 
able from  public  or  private  sources  to  finance 
or  assist  In  effectuating  any  of  the  purposes 
of  this  compact;  and  to  receive  and  accept 
such  aid  upon  such  terms  and  conditions, 
and  subject  to  such  provisions  for  repay- 
ment as  may  be  required  by  federal  or  state 
law  or  as  the  commission  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  desirable; 

(h)  Exercise  such  other  and  different  pow- 
ers as  may  be  delegated  to  it  by  this  compact 
or  otherwise  pursuant  to  law,  and  have 
and  exercise  all  powers  necessary  or  conven- 
ient to  carry  out  its  express  powers  or  which 
may  be  reasonably  Implied  therefrom. 

3.7  Rates  and  Charges.  The  commission 
may  from  time  to  time  after  public  notice 
and  hearing  fix,  alter  and  revise  rates, 
rentals,  charges  and  tolls  and  classifications 
thereof,  for  the  use  of  facilities  which  it 
may  own  or  operate  and  for  products  and 
services  rendered  thereby,  without  regulation 
or  control  by  any  department,  office  or  agency 
of  any  signatory  party. 

3.8  Referral  and  Review.  No  project  hav- 
ing a  substantial  effect  on  the  water 
resources  of  the  basin  shall  hereafter  be 
undertaken  by  any  person,  corporation  or 
governmental  authority  unless  It  shall  have 
been  first  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
commission,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Sections  3.3  and  3.5.  The  commission  shall 
approve  a  project  whenever  it  finds  and 
determines  that  such  project  would  not 
substantially  Impair  or  conflict  with  the 
comprehensive  plan  and  may  modify  and 
approve  as  modified,  or  may  disapprove  any 
such  jM-oJect  whenever  It  finds  and  deter- 
mines that  the  project  would  substantially 
Impair  or  conflict  with  such  plan.  The  com- 
mission shall  provide  by  regulation  for  the 
procedure  of  submission,  review  and  consid- 
eration of  projects,  and  for  its  determinations 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Any  determination 
of  the  commission  hereunder  shall  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  in  any  covu-t  of  competent 
Jurisdiction 

3.9  Coordination  and  Cooperation.  The 
commission  shall  promote  and  aid  the  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  and  progrsons 
of  federal,  state,  municipal  and  private 
agencies  concerned  with  water  resources  ad- 
ministration In  the  basin.  To  this  end,  but 
without  limitation  thereto,  the  commission 
may: 

(a)  Advise,  consult,  contract,  financially 
assist,  or  otherwise  cooperate  with  any  and 
all  such  agencies; 

(b)  Employ  any  other  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  any  of  the  signatory  parties 
or  of  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  in 
the  design,  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  structures,  and  the  installa- 
tion and  management  of  river  control  sys- 
tems, or  for  any  other  purpose; 

(c)  Develop  and  adopt  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  particular  water  resources  proj- 
ects and  facilities  which  so  far  as  consistent 
with  the  comprehensive  plan  Incorporate 
any  separate  plans  of  other  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  operating  in  the  basin, 
and  permit  the  decentralized  administra- 
tion thereof; 

(d)  Qualify  as  a  sponsoring  agency  under 
any  federal  legislation  heretofore  or  here- 
after enacted  to  provide  financial  or  other 
assistance  for  the  planning,  conservation, 
utilization,  development,  management  or 
control  of  water  resources. 

3.10  Advisory  Conunlttees.  The  commis- 
sion may  constitute  and  empower  advisory 
committees,  which  may  be  comprised  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  and  of  federal, 
state,  county  and  municipal  governments, 
water  resources  agencies,  water-using  in- 
dustries, water-Interest  groups,  labor  and  | 
agriculture.  ' 
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Article  4.  Water  tupply 
Section  4.1  a«nerally.  The  eommlsslon 
Khali  have  power  to  develop,  Implement  and 
effectuate  plane  and  projects  for  the  use  of 
the  water  of  the  basin  for  domestic,  mu- 
nicipal, agricultural  and  Industrial  water 
supply.  To  this  end,  without  limitation 
thereto.  It  may  provide  for,  construct,  ac- 
quire, operate  and  maintain  dams,  reservoirs 
and  other  facilities  for  utilization  of  surface 
and  ground  water  resources,  and  all  related 
structures,  appurtenances  and  equipment  on 
the  river  and  Its  tributaries  and  at  such  off- 
river  sites  as  It  may  find  appropriate,  and 
may  regulate  and  control  the  use  thereof. 
4.2    Storage  and  Release  of  Waters. 

(a)  The  commission  shall  have  power  to 
acquire,  operate  and  control  projects  and 
facilities  for  the  storage  and  release  of 
waters,  for  the  regulation  of  flows  and  sup- 
plies of  surface  and  ground  waters  of  the 
basin,  for  the  protection  of  public  health, 
stream  quality  control,  economic  develop- 
ment. Improvement  of  fisheries,  recreation, 
dilution  and  abatement  of  pollution,  the  pre- 
vention of  undue  salinity  and  other  purposes. 

(b)  No  signatory  party  shall  permit  any 
augmentation  of  flow  to  be  diminished  by  the 
diversion  of  any  water  of  the  basin  during 
any  period  in  which  waters  are  being  re- 
leased from  storage  under  the  direction  of 
the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  augment- 
ing such  flow,  except  In  cases  where  such  di- 
version Is  duly  authorized  by  this  compact, 
or  by  the  commission  pursuant  thereto,  or 
by  the  Judgment,  order  or  decree  of  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

43  Assessable  Improvements.  The  com- 
mission may  undertake  to  provide  stream 
regulation  in  the  main  stream  or  any  trib- 
utary In  the  basin  and  may  assess  on  an 
annual  basis  or  otherwise  the  cost  thereof 
upon  water  users  or  any  classiflcation  of 
them  specially  benefited  thereby  to  a  meas- 
urable extent,  provided  that  no  such  assess- 
ment shall  exceed  the  actual  benefit  to  any 
water  user.  Any  such  asses.sment  shall  fol- 
low the  proced\ire  prescribed  by  law  for 
local  Improvement  assessments  and  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction. 

4.4  Coordination.  Prior  to  entering  upon 
the  execution  of  any  project  authorized  by 
this  article,  the  commission  shall  review  and 
consider  all  existing  rights,  plans  and  pro- 
grams of  the  signatory  parties,  their  political 
subdivisions,  private  parties,  and  water  users 
which  are  pertinent  to  such  project,  and 
Khali  hold  a  public  hearing  on  each  pro- 
posed project. 

4.5  Additional  Powers.  In  connection 
with  any  project  authorized  by  this  article, 
the  comnUsKlon  shall  have  power  to  provide 
storage,  treatment,  pimiplng  and  transmis- 
sion facilities,  but  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  commission  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  distributing  water. 

Article  S.  Pollution  control 
Section  5.1  General  Powers.  The  com- 
mission may  undertake  Investigations  and 
surveys,  and  acquire,  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  projects  and  facilities  to  control 
potential  pollution  and  abate  or  dilute  exist- 
ing pollution  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
basin.  It  may  Invoke  as  complainant  the 
power  and  Jurisdiction  of  water  pollution 
abatement  agencies  of  the  signatory  parties. 
5.2  Policy  and  Standards.  The  commis- 
sion may  assume  Jurisdiction  to  control  fu- 
ture pollution  and  abate  existing  pollution  In 
the  waters  of  the  basin,  whenever  It  deter- 
mines after  investigation  and  public  hearing 
upon  due  notice  that  the  effectuation  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  so  requires.  The  stand- 
ard of  such  control  shall  be  that  pollution  by 
sewage  or  industrial  or  other  waste  originat- 
ing within  a  signatory  state  shall  not  In- 
Jiwlously  affect  waters  of  the  l>asln  as  con- 
templated by  the  comprehensive  plan.  The 
commission,  after  such  public  hearing  may 


classify  the  waters  of  the  basin  and  establish 
standards  of  treatment  of  sewage,  industrial 
or  other  waste,  according  to  such  classes  In- 
cluding allowance  for  the  variable  factors 
of  Kurfaoe  and  ground  waters,  auch  as  size 
of  the  stream,  flow,  movement,  location, 
character.  KelX-purlflcation.  and  usage  of  the 
waters  affected.  After  Kuch  investigation, 
notice  and  hearing  the  commission  may 
adopt  and  from  time  to  time  amend  and 
repeal  rules,  regulations  and  standards  to 
control  such  future  pollution  and  abate 
existing  pollution,  and  to  require  such  treat- 
ment of  sewage,  industrial  or  other  waste 
within  a  time  reasonable  for  the  construction 
of  the  necessary  works,  as  may  be  required  to 
protect  the  public  health  or  to  preserve  the 
waters  of  the  basin  for  uses  In  accordance 
with  the  comprehensive  plan. 

5.3  Cooperative  Legislation  and  Adminis- 
tration. TL&ch  of  the  signatory  parties  cove- 
nants and  agrees  to  prohibit  and  control 
pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  ba&lu  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  this  compact  and 
to  cooperate  faithfully  in  the  control  of 
future  pollution  in  and  abatement  of  exist- 
ing pollution  from  the  rivers,  streams,  and 
waters  in  the  basin  which  flow  throxigh, 
under,  into  or  border  upon  any  of  such 
signatory  states,  and  in  order  to  effect  such 
object,  agrees  to  enact  any  necessary  leg- 
islation to  enable  each  such  party  to  place 
and  maintain  the  waters  of  said  basin  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  available  for  safe  and 
satisfactory  use  as  public  and  industrial 
water  supplies  after  reasonable  treatment, 
suitable  for  recreational  usage,  capable  of 
maintaining  fish  and  other  aquatic  life,  free 
from  unsightly  or  malodorous  nuisances  due 
to  floating  solids  or  sludge  deposits  and 
adaptable  to  such  other  uses  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  comprehensive  plan. 

5.4  Enforcement.  The  commission  may. 
after  Investigation  and  hearing.  Issue  an 
order  or  orders  upon  any  person  or  public 
or  private  corporation,  or  other  entity,  to 
cease  the  discharge  of  sewage.  Industrial 
or  other  waste  into  waters  of  the  t>asln  which 
It  determines  to  be  In  violation  of  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  shall  have  adopted 
for  the  prevention  and  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion. Any  such  order  or  orders  may  pre- 
scribe the  date,  including  a  reasonable  time 
for  the  construction  of  any  necessary  works, 
on  or  before  which  such  discharge  shall  be 
wholly  or  partially  discontinued,  modified  or 
treated,  or  otherwise  conformed  to  the  re- 
quirements of  such  rules  and  regtUatlons. 
Such  order  shall  be  reviewable  In  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction.  The  courts  of 
the  signatory  parties  shall  have  Jurladlctlon 
to  enforce  against  any  person,  public  or 
private  corporation,  or  other  entity,  any  and 
all  provisions  of  this  article  or  of  any  such 
order.  The  commission  may  bring  an  action 
In  Its  own  name  in  any  such  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  to  compel  compliance 
with  any  provision  of  this  article,  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  issued  pursuant  thereto 
or  of  any  such  order,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice and  procedure  of  the  court. 

5.5  Further  Jurisdiction.  Nothing  In 
this  compact  shall  be  construed  to  repeal, 
modify  or  qualify  the  authority  of  any  sig- 
natory party  to  enact  any  legislation  or  en- 
force any  additional  conditions  and  restric- 
tions to  le&sen  or  prevent  the  pollution  of 
waters  within  Its  Jurisdiction. 

Article  6.  Flood  protection 
Section  6.1  General  Powers.  The  commis- 
sion may  plan,  design,  construct  and  oper- 
ate and  maintain  projects  and  facilities,  as 
it-  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  for  flood 
damage  reduction.  It  shall  have  power  to 
operate  such  facilities  and  to  store  and  re- 
lease waters  on  the  Delaware  River  and  Its 
tributaries  and  elsewhere  within  the  basin, 
in  such  manner,  at  such  times,  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  commission  may 
deem  appropriate  to  meet  fiood  conditions  as 
they  may  arise. 


e.2    Flood  Plain  Zoning. 

(a)  The  oommlaston  shall  have  power  to 
adopt,  amend  and  repeal  recommended 
standards.  In  the  manner  provided  by  this 
section,  relating  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  uses  of  land  in  areas  subject  to  flood- 
ing by  waters  of  the  Delaware  River  and  Its 
tributaries.  Such  standards  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  Impair  or  restrict  the  power  of 
the  signatory  parties  or  their  political  sub- 
divisions to  adopt  zoning  and  other  land 
use  regulations  not  Inconsistent  therewith. 

(b)  The  commission  may  study  and  deter- 
mine the  natiu-e  and  extent  of  the  flood 
plains  of  the  Delaware  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Upon  the  basis  of  such  studies,  it 
may  establish  encroachment  lines  and  delin- 
eate the  areas  subject  to  flood.  Including  a 
classification  of  lands  with  reference  to  rela- 
tive risk  of  flood  and  the  establishment  of 
standards  for  flood  plain  use  which  will  safe- 
guard the  public  health,  safety  and  property. 
Prior  to  the  adoption  of  any  standards  delin- 
eating such  area  or  deflning  ruch  use,  the 
commission  shall  hold  public  hearings,  in 
the  manner  provided  by  Article  14.  with  re- 
spect to  the  substance  of  such  standards. 
At  or  before  such  public  hearings  the  pro- 
posed standards  shall  t>e  available,  and  all 
interested  persons  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  thereon  at  the  hearing. 
Upon  the  adoption  and  promulgation  of  such 
standards,  the  commission  may  enter  into 
agreements  to  provide  technical  and  finan- 
cial aid  to  any  municipal  corporation  for  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  any  local 
land  use  ordinances  or  regulations  giving 
effect  to  such  standards. 

63  Flood  Lands  Acquisition.  The  com- 
mission shall  have  power  to  acquire  the  fee 
or  any  lesser  Interest  In  lands  and  improve- 
ments thereon  within  the  area  of  a  flood 
plain  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  use 
of  such  property  so  as  to  minimize  the  flood 
hazard,  converting  property  to  uses  appro- 
priate to  flood  plain  conditions,  or  prevent- 
ing unwarranted  constrictions  that  reduce 
the  ability  of  the  river  channel  to  carry  fiood 
water.  Any  such  action  shall  be  in  accord 
with  the  standards  adopted  and  promulgated 
pursuant  to  Section  6.2. 

6.4  Flood  and  Stream  Stage  Warnings  and 
Posting.  The  commission  may  cause  lands 
particularly  subject  to  flood  to  be  posted 
with  flood  hazard  warnings,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  cause  flood  advisory  notices  to 
be  published  and  circulated  as  conditions 
may  warrant. 

Article  7.  Watershed  management 

Section  7.1  Watersheds  Generally.  The 
commission  shall  promote  sound  practices 
of  watershed  management  In  the  basin.  In- 
cluding projects  and  facilities  to  reUrd 
runoff  and  waterfiow  and  prevent  coll  erosion. 

7.2  Soil  Conservation  and  Forestry.  The 
commission  may  acquire,  spionsor  or  operate 
facilities  and  projects  to  encourage  soil  con- 
servation, prevent  and  control  erosion,  and 
to  promote  land  reclamation  and  sound 
forestry   practices. 

7.3  Fish  and  Wildlife.  The  commission 
may  acquire,  sponsor  or  operate  projects 
and  facilities  for  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  fish  and  wildlife  habitats  re- 
lated  to  the  water  resources  of  the   basin. 

7.4  Cooperative  Planning  and  Operation. 

(a)  The  commission  shall  cooperate  with 
the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  signatory 
parties  and  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies  in  the  planning  and  effectuation 
of  a  coordinated  program  of  facilities  and 
projects    authorized   by    this   Article. 

(b)  The  commission  shall  not  operate  any 
such  project  or  facility  unless  It  has  first 
foimd  and  determined  that  no  other  suit- 
able unit  or  agency  of  government  Is  avail- 
able to  operate  the  same  upon  reasonable 
conditions.  In  accordance  with  the  Intent 
and  purpose  expressed  in  Section  1.5  of 
this  compact. 


Article'  $.  Recreation 


Section  8.1  Development.  The  commis- 
sion shall  provide  for  the  development  of 
water  related  public  sports  and  recreational 
facilities.  The  commission  on  Its  own  ac- 
count or  In  cooperation  with  a  signatory 
party,  political  subdivision  or  any  agency 
thereof,  may  provkle  for  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  administration  of  buch  fa- 
cilities, subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
8.2  hereof. 

8.2  Cooperative  Planning  and  Operation. 

(a)  The  commission  shall  cooperate  with 
the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  signatory 
parties  and  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies  In  the  planning  and  effectuation  of 
a  coordinated  program  of  facilities  and  proj- 
ects authcH-lzed  by;  this  article. 

(b)  The  commission  shall  not  operate  any 
such  project  or  facility  unless  It  has  first 
found  and  determined  that  no  other  suitable 
unit  or  agency  of  government  Is  available  to 
operate  the  same  u(>on  reasonable  condi- 
tions. In  accordance  with  the  Intent  and 
purpose  expressed  in  Section  1.5  of  this  com- 
pact. 

8.3  Operation  and  Maintenance.  The 
commission,  within  UmiU  prescribed  by  this 
article,  shall: 

(a)  Encourage  s£tivitles  of  other  public 
agencies  having  water  related  recreational 
interests  and  assist  in  the  coordination 
thereof: 

(b)  Reconun end  standards  for  the  develop- 
ment and  adminiatration  of  water  related 
recreational  faclllUes; 

(c)  Provide  for  the  administration,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  recreational  facili- 
ties owned  or  controlled  by  the  commission 
and  for  the  letting  and  supervision  of  private 
concessions  In  accordance  with  this  article. 

8.4  Concessions.  The  commission  shall 
after  notice  and  public  hearing  provide  by 
regulation  for  the  award  of  contracts  for 
private  concessions  In  connections  with 
recreational  facilities.  Including  any  re- 
newal or  extension  thereof,  upon  sealed  com- 
petitive bids  after  public  advertisement 
therefor. 

Article  9.    Hydroelectric  power 

Section  9.1  Development.  The  waters  of 
the  Delaware  River  and  its  tributaries  may 
be  Impounded  and  used  by  or  under  au- 
thority of  the  commission  for  the  generation 
of  hydroelectric  power  and  hydroelectric 
energy,  in  accordance  with  the  comprehen- 
sive plan. 

9.2  Power  Generation.  The  conunisslon 
may  develop  and  operate,  or  authcMize  to  be 
developed  and  operated,  dams  and  related 
facilitiee  and  appurtenances  for  the  purpose 
of  generating  hydroelectric  power  and  hy- 
droelectric energy. 

9.3  Transmission.  The  ctMnmlsslon  may 
provide  facilities  for  the  transmission  of 
hydroelectric  power  and  hydroelectric  energy 
produced  by  it  where  such  facilities  are  not 
otherwise  available  upon  reasonable  terms, 
for  the  purpose  of  wholesale  marketing  of 
ix>wer  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  commission  to  en- 
gage In  the  business  of  direct  sale  to  con- 
sumers. 

9.4  Development  Contracts.  The  com- 
mission may  after  public  notice  and  hearing 
enter  Into  contracts  on  reasonable  terms, 
consideration  and  diu-atlon  under  which 
public  utilities  or  public  agencies  may  de- 
velop hydroelectric  ix)wer  and  hydroelectric 
energy  through  the  use  of  dams,  related  facil- 
ities and  appurtenances. 

9.5  Rates  and  Charges.  Rates  and  charges 
fixed  by  the  commission  for  power  which  is 
produced  by  Its  facilities  shall  be  reason- 
able,  nondiscriminatory,   and  Just. 

Article   10.  Regulation   of   withdrawals   and 
diversions 
Section  10.1     Power  of  Regulation.     The 
commission  may  regulate  and  control  with- 


drawals and  diversions  from  surface  waters 
and  ground  waters  of  the  basin,  as  pro- 
vided by  this  article.  The  conunisslon  may 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  signatory 
parties  relating  to  the  exercise  of  such  power 
or  regulation  or  control  and  may  delegate 
to  any  of  them  such  powers  of  the  com- 
mission as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. 

10.2  Determination  of  Protected  Areas. 
The  commission  may  from  time  to  time 
after  public  hearing  upon  due  notice  de- 
termine and  delineate  such  areas  within  the 
basin  wherein  the  demands  upon  supply 
made  by  water  users  have  developed  or 
threaten  to  develop  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
create  a  water  shortage  or  to  Impair  or  con- 
flict with  the  requirements  of  effectuation 
of  the  comprehensive  plan,  and  any  such 
areas  may  be  designated  as  "protected 
areas."  The  commission,  whenever  It  de- 
termines that  such  shcn'tage  no  longer  ex- 
ists, shall  terminate  the  protected  status 
of  such  area  and  shall  give  public  notice 
of  such  termination. 

10.3  Withdrawal  Permits.  In  any  pro- 
tected areas  so  determined  and  delineated, 
no  person,  firm,  corporation  or  other  entity 
shall  divert  or  withdraw  water  for  domestic, 
municipal,  agricultural  or  Industrial  tises  In 
excess  of  such  quantities  as  the  commission 
may  prescribe  by  general  regulation,  except 
(1)  pursuant  to  a  permit  granted  under  this 
article,  or  (11)  pursuant  to  a  permit  or 
approval  heretofore  granted  under  the  laws 
of  any  of  these  signatory  states. 

10.4  Emergency.  In  the  event  of  a  drought 
or  other  condition  which  may  cause  an  actual 
and  Immediate  shortage  of  available  water 
supply  within  the  basin,  or  within  any  part 
thereof,  the  commission  may,  after  public 
hearing,  determine  and  delineate  the  area  of 
such  shortage  and  declare  a  water  supply 
emergency  therein.  For  the  duration  of  such 
emergency  as  determined  by  the  commission 
no  person,  firm,  corporation  or  other  public 
or  private  entity  shall  divert  or  withdraw 
water  for  any  purpose,  in  excess  of  such 
quantities  as  the  commission  may  prescribe 
by  general  regulation  to  authorize  by  special 
permit  granted  hereunder. 

10.5  Standards.  Permits  shall  be  granted, 
modified  ch*  denied  as  the  case  may  be  so 
as  to  avoid  such  depletion  of  the  natural 
stream  fiows  and  ground  waters  in  the  pro- 
tected area  or  in  any  emergency  area  as  will 
adversely  affect  the  comprehensive  plan  or 
the  just  and  equitable  Interests  and  rights 
of  other  lawful  users  of  the  same  source,  giv- 
ing due  regard  to  the  need  to  balance  and 
reconcile  alternative  and  conflicting  uses  in 
the  event  of  an  actual  or  threatened  short- 
age of  water  of  the  quality  required. 

10.6  Judicial  Review.  The  determinations 
and  delineations  of  the  commission  pur- 
suant to  Section  10.2  and  the  granting,  modl- 
flcation  or  denial  of  permits  pursuant  to 
Section  10.3  through  10.6  shall  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  In  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 

10.7  Maintenance  of  Records.  Each  state 
shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  pres- 
ervation of  such  records  of  authorized  di- 
versions and  withdrawals  and  the  annual 
volume  thereof  as  the  commission  shall  pre- 
scribe. Such  records  and  supplementary  re- 
ports shall  be  furnished  -to  the  commission 
at  its  request. 

10.8  Existing  State  Systems.  Whenever 
the  commission  flnds  it  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  by  this 
article  any  diversion  or  vtrlthdrawal  permits 
authorized  or  Issued  under  the  laws  of  any 
of  the  signatory  states  shall  be  suspended 
to  the  extent  of  any  conflict  with  the  control 
and  regulation  exercised  by  the  commission. 

Article  11.  Intergovernmental  relations 
Section  11.1     Federal  Agencies  and  Proj- 
ects.   For  the  purposes  of  avoiding  conflicts 
of  Jurisdiction  and  of  giving  full  effect  to  the 


commission  as  a  regional  agency  of  the  sig- 
natory parties,  the  following  rules  shall 
govern  federal  projects  affecting  the  water 
resources  of  the  basin,  subject  In  each  case 
to  the  provlslons^'of  Section  1.4  of  this  oom- 
pact: 

(a)  The  planning  of  all  projects  related 
to  powers  delegated  to  the  commission  by 
this  compact  shall  be  undertaken  in  con- 
sultation with  the  commission; 

(b)  No  expenditure  or  conunitment  shall 
be  made  for  or  on  account  of  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition  or  operation  of  any  project 
or  facility  nor  shall  It  be  deemed  author- 
ized, unless  It  shall  have  first  been  included 
by  the  commission  in  the  comprehensive 
plan; 

(c)  Each  federal  agency  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law  to  plan,  design,  construct,  oper- 
ate, or  maintain  any  project  or  facility  In 
or  for  the  basin  shall  continue  to  have,  ex- 
ercise and  discharge  such  authority  except 
as  specifically  provided  by  this  section. 

11.2  State  and  Local  Agencies  and  Proj- 
ects. For  the  purposes  of  avoiding  conflicts 
of  jurisdictions  and  giving  full  effect  to  the 
commission  as  a  r^ional  agency  of  the  sig- 
natory parties,  the  following  rules  shall 
govern  projects  of  the  signatory  states,  their 
political  subdivisions  and  public  corpora- 
tions affecting  water  resources  of  the  basin: 

(a)  The  planning  of  all  projects  related 
to  powers  delegated  to  the  commission  by 
this  compact  shall  be  undertaken  in  con- 
sultation with  the  commission; 

(b)  No  expenditure  or  commitment  shall 
be  made  for  or  on  account  of  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition  or  operation  of  any  project 
or  facility  unless  It  shall  have  first  been  In- 
cluded by  the  conunisslon  In  the  compre- 
hensive plan; 

(c)  Each  state  and  local  agency  otherwise 
authorized  by  law  to  plan,  design,  construct, 
operate  or  maintain  any  project  or  facility 
in  or  for  the  basin  shall  continue  to  have, 
exercise  and  discharge  such  authority,  ex- 
cept as  specifically  provided  by  this  section. 

11.3  Reserved  Taxing  Powers  of  States. 
Each  of  the  signatory  parties  reserves  the 
right  to  levy,  assess  and  collect  fees,  charges 
and  taxes  on  or  measured  by  the  withdrawal 
or  diversion  of  waters  of  the  basin  for  tise 
within  the  Jvirisdictlons  of  the  re8i>ective 
signatory  parties. 

11.4  Projects  Costs  and  Evaluation  Stand- 
ards. The  commission  shall  establish  uni- 
form standards  and  procedures  for  the  eval- 
uation, determination  of  beneflts,  and  cost 
allocations  of  projects  affecting  the  basin, 
and  for  the  determination  of  project  priori- 
ties, pxirsuant  to  the  requirements  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  and  Its  water  resources 
program.  The  commission  shall  develop 
equitable  cost  sharing  and  reimbursement 
formulas  for  the  signatory  parties  Including : 

(a)  Uniform  and  consistent  procedures  for 
the  allocation  of  project  costs  among  pur- 
IX)6es  Included  In  multiple-purpose  pro- 
grams; 

(b)  Contracts  and  arrangements  for  shar- 
ing financial  responsibility  among  and  with 
signatory  parties,  public  bodies,  groups  and 
private  enterprise,  and  for  the  supervision 
of  their  performance; 

(c)  Establishment  and  supervision  of  a 
system  of  accounts  for  reimbursable  pur- 
poses and  directing  the  payments  and  charges 
to  be  made  from  such  accounts; 

(d)  Determining  the  basis  and  apportion- 
ing amounts  (1)  of  reimbursable  revenues 
to  be  paid  signatory  parties  or  their  political 
subdivisions,  and  (11)  of  payments  In  lieu 
of  taxes  to  any  of  them. 

11.6  Cooperative  Services.  The  commis- 
sion shall  furnish  technical  services,  advice 
and  constiltatlon  to  authorized  agencies  of 
the  signatory  parties  with  respect  to  the 
water  resources  of  the  basin,  and  each  of 
the  signatory  parties  pledges  itself  to  provide 
technical  and  administrative  services  to  the 
commission  upon  request,  within  the  limits 
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ot  ATailable  appropriations  and  to  cooperate 
generally  with  the  conunlaslon  for  the  pur- 
poMB  of  this  compact,  and  the  cost  of  siich 
services  may  be  reimbursable  whenever  the 
parties  deem  appropriate. 

Article  12.  Capital  financing 

Section  12.1  Borrowing  Power.  The  com- 
mission may  borrow  money  for  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  compact,  and  may  issue  Us 
negotiable  bonds  and  other  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness in  respect  thereto.  All  such 
bonds  and  evidences  of  indebtedness  shall 
be  payable  solely  out  of  the  properties  and 
revenues  of  the  commission  without  recourse 
to  taxation.  The  bonds  and  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  commission,  except  as  may  be 
otherwise  provided  in  the  indenture  under 
which  they  were  Issued,  shall  be  direct  and 
general  obligations  of  the  commission  and 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  commission 
are  hereb>  pledged  for  the  prompt  payment 
of  the  debt  service  thereon  and  for  the  ful- 
filment of  all  other  undertakings  of  the  com- 
mission assumed  by  it  to  or  for  the  benefit 
of  the  holders  thereof. 

laj  Funds  and  Expenses.  The  purposes 
of  this  compact  shall  inclitde  without  limi- 
tation thereto  all  costs  of  any  project  or 
facility  or  any  part  thereof,  Including  In- 
terest during  a  period  of  construction  and 
a  reasonable  time  thereafter  and  any  inci- 
dental expenses  (legal,  engineering,  fiscal, 
financial  consultant  and  other  expenses) 
connected  with  Isauing  and  dKpoelng  of 
the  t>onds;  all  amounts  required  for  the 
creation  of  an  operating  fund,  construction 
fund,  reserve  fund,  sinking  fund,  or  other 
special  fund;  all  other  expenses  connected 
with  the  planning,  design,  acquisition,  con- 
struction, completion,  Imprrovement  or  re- 
construction of  any  facility  or  any  part 
thereof;  and  relmbvffsement  of  advances  by 
the  commission  or  by  others  for  such  pur- 
pioses  and  for  working  capital. 

12  3  Credit  Excluded;  Officers.  State  and 
Municipal.  The  commission  shall  have  no 
power  to  pledge  the  credit  of  any  signatory 
party,  or  of  any  county  or  municipality,  or 
to  Impose  any  obligation  for  payment  of 
the  bonds  upon  any  signatory  party  or  any 
county  or  municipality.  Neither  the  com- 
missioners nor  any  person  executing  the 
bonds  shall  be  liable  personally  on  the  bonds 
of  the  commission  or  be  subject  to  any  per- 
sonal liability  or  accountability  by  reason 
of  the  Issuance  thereof. 

12.4  Funding  and  Refunding.  Whenever 
the  commission  deems  it  expedient,  it  may 
fund  and  refund  its  bonds  and  other  obliga- 
tions whether  or  not  such  bonds  and  obli- 
gations have  matured.  It  may  provide  for 
the  issuance,  sale  or  exchange  of  refunding 
bonds  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  or  re- 
tiring any  bonds  (including  the  payment  of 
any  premium,  duplicate  Interest  or  cash  ad- 
justment required  in  connection  therewith) 
Issued  by  tlie  commission  or  Issued  by  any 
other  issuing  body,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  which  have  been  applied  to  any  facility 
acquired  by  the  commission  or  which  are 
payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  any  facility 
acquired  by  the  commission.  Bonds  may  be 
Issued  partly  to  refund  bonds  and  other  obli- 
gations then  outstanding,  and  partly  for 
any  other  purpose  of  the  commission.  AH 
provisions  of  this  compact  applicable  to  the 
Issuance  of  bonds  are  applicable  to  refund- 
ing bonds  and  to  the  Issuance,  sale  or  ex- 
change thereof. 

12.5  Bonds;  Authorization  Generally. 
Bonds  and  other  indebtedness  of  the  com- 
mission shall  be  authorized  by  resolution  of 
the  cam  mission.  The  validity  of  the  au- 
thorization and  issuance  of  any  bonds  by 
the  commission  shall  not  be  dependent  upon 
or  affected  in  any  way  by:  (1)  the  disposi- 
tion of  bond  proceeds  by  the  commisson  or 
by  contract,  commitment  or  action  taken 
with  respect  to  such  proceeds:  or  (11)  the 
failure  to  complete  any  part  of  the  project 


for  which  bonds  are  authorised  to  be  issued. 
The  commission  may  issue  bonds  in  one  or 
more  series  and  may  provide  for  one  or  more 
consolidated  bond  issues,  in  such  principal 
amounts  and  with  such  terms  and  provisions 
as  the  commission  may  deem  necessary.  The 
bonds  may  be  secured  by  a  pledge  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  property,  revenues  and  fran- 
chises under  Its  control.  Bonds  may  be  Is- 
sued by  the  commission  in  such  amount, 
with  such  maturities  and  In  such  denomina- 
tions and  form  or  forms,  whether  coupon  or 
registered,  as  to  both  principal  and  interest, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  commission. 
The  commission  may  provide  for  redemp- 
tion of  bonds  prior  to  maturity  on  such  no- 
tice and  at  such  time  or  times  and  with  such 
redemption  provisions,  Including  premiums, 
as  the  commission  may,  determine. 

12.6  Bonds;  Resolutions  and  Indentures 
Generally.  The  commission  may  determine 
and  enter  Into  Indentures  providing  for  the 
principal  amount,  date  or  dates,  maturities. 
Interest  rate,  denominations,  form,  registra- 
tion, transfer.  Interchange  and  other  pro- 
visions  of  the  bonds  and  coupons  and  the 
Urms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  same 
shall  be  executed,  Unied,  secured,  sold,  paid, 
redeemed,  funded  and  refunded.  The  res- 
olution of  the  commission  authorizing  any 
bond  or  any  Indenture  so  authorlaed  under 
which  the  bonds  are  Issued  may  include 
all  such  covenants  and  other  provisions  other 
than  any  restriction  on  the  regulatory  pow- 
ers rested  In  the  commission  by  this  com- 
pact as  the  commission  may  deem  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  issue,  payment,  security, 
protection  or  marketing  of  the  bonds.  In- 
cluding without  limlUtlon  covenants  and 
othar  provisions  as  to  the  rates  or  amounu 
of  fees,  rents  and  other  charges  to  be  charged 
or  made  for  use  of  the  facilities;  the  use, 
pledge,  custody,  securing,  applicaUon  and 
disposiUon  of  such  revenues,  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  bonds,  and  of  any  other  moneys 
of  the  cjmmlsslon;  the  operation,  main- 
tenance, repair  and  reconstruction  of  the 
facilities  and  the  amounts  which  may  be 
expended  therefor;  the  sale,  lease  or  other 
disposition  of  the  facUlUes;  the  insuring  of 
the  facilities  and  of  the  revenues  derived 
therefrom;  the  construction  or  other  ac- 
quisition of  other  facilities;  the  issuance  of 
additional  bonds  or  other  indebtedness;  the 
rights  of  the  bondholders  and  of  any  triutee 
for  the  bondholders  upon  default  by  the 
commission  or  otherwise;  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Indenture  and 
of  the  bonds.  Reference  on  the  face  of  the 
bonds  to  such  resolution  or  indenture  by 
its  date  of  adoption  or  the  apparent  date 
on  the  face  thereof  is  sufBcient  to  incor- 
porate all  of  the  provisions  thereof  and  of 
this  compact  into  the  body  of  the  bonds  and 
their  appurtenant  coupons.  Each  taker  and 
subsequent  holder  of  thelbonds  or  coupons, 
whether  the  coupons  are  Vttached  to  or  de- 
tached from  the  bonds,  has  recoiu-se  to  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  indenture  and  of 
this  compact  and  Is  bound  thereby. 

12.7  Maximum  Maturity.  No  bond  or  Its 
terms  shall  mature  In  more  than  fifty  years 
from  Its  own  date  and  In  the  event  any 
authorized  Issue  Is  divided  Into  two  or  more 
series  or  divisions,  the  maximum  maturity 
date  herein  authorized  shall  be  calculated 
from  the  date  on  the  face  of  each  bond  sep- 
arately. Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  different 
dates  may  be  prescribed  for  the  bonds  of 
each  separate  series  or  division  of  any  au- 
thorized issue. 

12.8  Tax  Exemption.  All  bonds  Issued  by 
the  commission  under  the  provisions  of  this 
compact  and  the  Interest  thereof  shall  at 
all  times  be  free  and  exempt  from  all  taxa- 
tion by  or  under  authority  of  any  of  the 
signatory  parties,  except  for  transfer,  in- 
heritance and  estate  taxes. 

12.8  Interest.  Bonds  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  of  not  to  exceed  six  percent  per 
annum,  payable  annually  or  semi-annually. 
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12.10  Place  of  Payment.  The  commission 
may  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  princi- 
pal and  Interest  of  bonds  at  any  place  or 
places  within  or  without  the  signatory  states, 
and  In  any  specified  lawful  coin  or  currency 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

12.11  Execution.  The;  commission  may 
provide  for  the  execution  and  authentica- 
tion of  bonds  by  the  manual,  lithographed 
or  printed  facsimile  signature  of  officers  of 
the  commission,  and  by  additional  authenti- 
cation by  a  trustee  or  fiscal  agent  appointed 
by  the  commission.  If  any  of  the  officers 
whose  signatures  or  counter  signatures  ap- 
pear upon  the  bonds  or  coupons  cease  to  be 
officers  before  the  delivery  of  the  bonds  or 
coupons,  their  signatures  or  counter  signa- 
tures are  nevertheless  valid  cjid  of  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  If  the  officers  had  remain- 
ed In  office  until  the  delivery  of  the  bonds 
and  coupons. 

12.12  Holding  Own  Bonds.  The  commis- 
sion shall  have  power  out  of  any  funds  avail- 
able therefor  to  purchase  its  bonds  and  may 
hold,  cancel  or  retell  such  bonds. 

1213  Sale.  The  commission  may  fix 
terms  and  conditions  for  the  sale  or  other 
diipotltlon  of  any  authorized  iMue  of  bonds. 
The  commission  may  sell  bond«  at  lees  than 
their  par  or  face  value  but  no  Issue  of  bonds 
may  be  sold  at  any  aggregate  price  below  the 
par  or  face  value  thereof  If  such  sale  would 
result  In  %  net  interest  cost  to  the  commis- 
sion calculated  upon  the  entire  Issue  so  sold 
of  more  than  six  percent  per  annum  pay- 
able semi-annually,  according  to  standard 
tables  of  bond  values  All  bonds  Issued  and 
sold  for  cash  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be 
sold  on  sealed  propoeaU  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Prior  to  such  sale,  the  commlaslon 
shall  advertise  for  bids  by  publication  of  a 
notice  of  sale  not  leas  than  ten  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  sale,  at  least  onoe  In  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  printed  and 
published  in  New  York  City  carrying  mu- 
nicipal bond  notices  and  devoted  primarily 
to  financial  news.  The  commission  may  re- 
ject any  and  all  bids  submitted  and  may 
thereafter  sell  the  bonds  so  advertised  for 
sale  at  private  sale  to  any  financially  re- 
sponsible bidder  under  sxich  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  It  deems  moet  advantageous  to  the 
public  Interest,  but  the  bonds  shall  not  be 
sold  at  a  net  Interest  cost  calculated  upon 
the  entire  Issue  so  advertised,  greater  than 
the  lowest  bid  which  was  rejected.  In  the 
event  the  commission  desires  to  Issue  Its 
bonds  In  exchange  for  an  existing  facility  or 
portion  thereof,  or  In  exchange  for  bonds 
secured  by  the  revenues  of  an  existing  facil- 
ity. It  may  exchange  such  tmnds  for  the 
existing  facility  or  portion  thereof  or  for  the 
bonds  so  secured,  plus  an  additional  amount 
of  cash,  without  advertising  s\Kh  bonds  for 
sale. 

12.14  Negotiability.  All  bonds  Issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  compact  are 
negotiable  Instruments,  except  when  regis- 
tered In  the  name  of  a  registered  owner. 

12.15  Legal  Investments.  Bonds  of  the 
commission  shall  be  legal  Inveetments  for 
savings  banks,  fiduciaries  and  public  funds 
In  each  of  the  signatory  states. 

12.18  Validation  Proceedings.  Prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  any  bonds,  the  ^mmlsslon 
may  Institute  a  special  proceeding  to  deter- 
mine the  legality  of  proceedings  to  Issue  the 
bonds  and  their  validity  under  the  laws  of 
any  of  the  signatory  parties.  Such  proceed- 
ing shall  be  instituted  and  prosecuted  in 
rem  and  the  judgment  rendered  therein 
shall  be  conclusive  against  all  persons  whom- 
soever and  against  each  of  the  signatory 
parties. 

12.17  Recording.  No  Indenture  need  be 
recorded  or  filed  In  any  public  office,  other 
than  the  office  of  the  commission.  The 
pledge  of  revenues  provided  Ln  any  inden- 
ture shall  take  effect  forthwith  as  provided 
therein  and  Irrespective  of  the  date  of  re- 
ceipts of  such  revenues  by  the  commission  or 


the  Indenture  trvistee.  Such  pledge  shall 
be  effective  as  provided  In  the  Indenture 
without  physical  delivery  of  the  revenues 
to  the  commisslcRi  or  to  the  Indenture  trxis- 
tee. 

12.18  Pledged  Revenues.  Bond  redemp- 
tion and  interest  pajnnents  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  In  the  resolution  or  inden- 
ture, constitute  a  first,  direct  and  exclusive 
charge  and  Hen  aa  all  such  rates,  rents,  tolls, 
fees  and  charges  and  other  revenues  and  In- 
terest thereon  received  from  the  use  and 
operation  of  the  faclHty,  and  on  any  sink- 
ing or  other  funds  created  therefrom.  All 
such  rates,  rente,  tolls,  fees,  charges  and 
other  revenues,  together  with  Interest  there- 
on, shall  constitute  a  trust  fund  for  the  secu- 
rity and  payment  of  such  bonds  and  except 
as  and  to  the  extent  provided  In  the  Inden- 
ture with  respect  to  the  payment  therefrom 
of  expenses  for  other  purposes  Including  ad- 
ministration, operation,  maintenance,  Im- 
provements or  extensions  of  the  facilities  or 
other  purpoew  ■kMU  not  be  used  or  pledged 
for  any  other  im^poee  so  long  as  such  bonds, 
or  any  of  them,  are  outntandlng  and  unpaid 

12.19  Remedlea.  The  holder  of  any  bond 
may  for  the  eqtnftl  benefit  and  protecUon 
of  all  holders  of  bonds  similarly  situated: 
(a)  by  mandamue  or  other  appropriate  pro- 
ceedings require  and  compel  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  the  duties  ImixMed  upon 
the  eommUslon  or  assumed  by  It,  Its  offi- 
cers, agents  or  employees  under  the  provi- 
sions of  any  Indentiu-e,  In  connection  with 
the  acquisition,  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  repair,  reconstruction  or  In- 
■nrance  of  the  facilities,  or  In  connection 
with  the  collection,  depoelt.  Investment,  ap- 
plication and  disbursement  of  the  rates, 
rents,  tolls,  fees,  charges  and  other  reve- 
nues derived  from  the  operation  and  use 
of  the  facilities,  or  in  connection  with  the 
deposit.  Investment  and  disbursement  of 
the  proceeds  received  from  the  sale  of 
bonds;  or  (b)  by  action  or  suit  In  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  of  any  signatory 
party  require  the  commission  to  account  as 
if  It  were  the  trustee  of  an  express  trust, 
or  enjoin  any  acts  or  things  which  may  be 
unlawful  or  In  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  holders  of  th«  bonds.  The  enumeration 
of  such  rights  and  remedies  does  not,  how- 
ever, exclude  the  exercise  or  prosecution  or 
any  other  rights  or  remedies  available  to 
the  holders  of  bonds. 

12.20  Capital  Financing  by  Signatory 
Parties;  Guarantees. 

(a)  The  signatory  parties  will  provide  such 
capital  funds  required  for  projects  of  the 
conunlSBion  as  may  be  authorized  by  their 
respective  statutes  In  accordance  with  a 
cost  sharing  plan  prepared  pursuant  to 
Article  11  of  this  compact;  but  nothing  In 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  Impose  any 
mandatory  obligation  on  any  of  the  signa- 
tory parties  other  than  such  obligations  as 
may  be  assumed  by  a  signatory  party  In 
connection  with  a  specific  project  or  facility. 

(b)  Bonds  of  the  commission,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  com- 
pact, may  be  executed  and  delivered  to  any 
duly  authorized  agency  of  any  of  the  signa- 
tory parties  without  public  offering  and  may 
be  sold  and  resold  with  or  without  the  guar- 
anty of  such  signatory  party,  subject  to  and 
in  accordance  wtth  the  constitutions  of  the 
respective  signatory  parties. 

(c)  The  commission  may  receive  and  ac- 
cept, and  the  signatory  parties  may  make, 
loans,  grants,  appropriations,  advances  and 
payments  of  reimbursable  or  non-reimburs- 
able funds  or  property  In  any  form  for  the 
capital  or  operating  purposes  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Article  13.  Pl«n,  program  and  budgets 
Section  13.1  Comprehensive  Plan.  The 
commlaslon  shall  develop  and  adopt,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  review  and  revise,  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  immediate  and 
long  range  development  and  use  of  the  water 


resources  of  the  basin.  The  plan  shall  In- 
clude all  public  and  private  projects  and 
facilities  which  are  required,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  commission,  for  the  optimum 
planning,  development,  conservation,  utiliza- 
tion, management  and  control  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  basin  to  meet  present  and 
future  needs;  provided  that  the  plan  shall 
Include  any  projects  required  to  conform 
with  any  present  or  futiu^  decree  or  judg- 
ment of  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
The  commission  may  adopt  a  comprehensive 
plan  or  any  revision  thereof  In  such  part  or 
parts  as  It  may  deem  appropriate,  provided 
that  before  the  adoption  of  the  plan  or  any 
part  or  revision  thereof  the  commission  shall 
consult  with  Mrater  users  and  Interested  pub- 
lic bodies  and  public  utHltles  and  shall  con- 
elder  and  give  due  regard  to  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  various  agencies  of 
the  signatory  parties  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions. The  commission  shall  conduct 
public  hearings  with  respect  to  the  compre- 
hensive plan  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  or  any  part  of  the  revision  thereof. 

13  2  Water  Resources  Program.  The 
commission  shall  annually  adopt  a  water 
resources  program,  based  upon  the  compre- 
hensive plan,  consisting  of  the  projects  and 
facilities  which  the  commission  proposes  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  commission  and  by 
other  authorized  governmental  and  private 
agencies,  organleatloiu  and  persons  during 
the  ensuing  six  years  or  such  other  reason- 
ably foreseeable  period  as  the  commission 
may  determine.  The  water  resources  pro- 
gram shall  include  a  systematic  presentation 
of: 

(1)  the  quantity  and  quality  of  water  re- 
sources needs  for  such  period; 

(2)  the  existing  and  proposed  projects  and 
faclUtles  required  to  satisfy  such  needs,  in- 
cluding all  public  and  private  projects  to  l>e 
anticipated; 

(3)  a  separate  Etatement  of  the  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  commis- 
sion during  such  period. 

13.3  Annual  Current  Expense  and  Capital 
Budgets. 

(a)  The  commission  shall  annually  adopt 
a  capital  budget  Including  all  capital  proj- 
ects it  proposes  to  undertake  or  continue 
during  the  budget  period  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  estimated  cost  of  each  project 
and  the  method  of  financing  thereof. 

(b)  The  commission  shall  annually  adopt 
a  currerit  expense  budget  for  each  fiscal  year. 
Such  budget  shall  include  the  commission's 
estimated  expenses  for  administration,  opera- 
tion, maintenance  and  repairs.  Including  a 
separate  statement  thereof  for  each  project, 
together  with  Its  cxt  allocation.  The  total 
of  such  expenses  shall  be  balanced  by  the 
commission's  estimated  revenues  from  all 
sources,  including  the  cost  allocations  under- 
taken by  any  of  the  signatory  parties  In  con- 
nection with  any  project.  Following  the 
adoption  of  the  annual  cxirrent  expense 
budget  by  the  commission,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  commission  shall  : 

( 1 )  certify  to  the  respective  signatory  par- 
ties the  amounts  due  in  accordance  with 
existing  cost  sharing  established  for  each 
project;  and 

(2)  transmit  certified  copies  of  such  budget 
to  the  principal  budget  officer  of  the  respec- 
tive signatory  parties  at  such  time  and  In 
such  manner  as  may  be  required  under  their 
respective  budgetary  procedures.  The  amount 
required  to  balance  the  ciurent  expense 
budget  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  Item  (1)  above  and  all  other  revenues 
available  to  the  conuulssion  shall  be  appor- 
tioned equitably  among  the  signatory  par- 
ties by  unanimous  vote  of  the  commission, 
and  the  amount  of  such  apportionment  to 
each  signatory  party  shall  be  certified  to- 
gether with  the  budget. 

(c)  The  respective  signatory  parties  cove- 
nant and  agree  to  Include  the  amounts  so 
apportioned  for  the  support  of  the  cmrent 
expense  budget  In  their  respective  budgets 


next  to  be  adopted,  subject  to  such  review 
and  approval  as  may  be  required  by  their  re- 
spective budgetary  processes.  Such  amounts 
shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the  commission 
in  quarterly  installments  during  its  fiscal 
year,  provided  that  the  cooomisslon  may 
draw  ujKjn  its  working  capital  to  finance  Its 
current  exi>ense  budget  pending  remittances 
by  the  signatory  parties. 

Article   14.  General  provisions 
Section  14.1    Aiuiliary  Powers  of  Commis- 
sion; Functions  of  Commissioners. 

(a)  The  commission,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  compact,  may: 

(1)  Adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  enter 
into  contracts,  sue  and  be  sued  in  all  courts 
of  competent  jurisdiction; 

(2)  Receive  and  accept  such  payments,  ap- 
propriations, granU,  glfU.  loans,  advances 
and  other  funds,  properties  and  services  as 
may  be  transferred  or  naade  available  to  It 
by  any  signatory  party  or  by  any  other 
public  or  private  corporation  or  individual, 
and  enter  into  agreements  to  make  reim- 
bursement for  all  or  part  thereof; 

(3)  Provide  for,  acquire  and  adopt  detailed 
engineering,  administrative,  flnaticial  and 
operating  plans  and  specifications  to  effec- 
tuate, malntAln  or  develop  any  facility  or 
project; 

(4)  Control  and  regulate  the  use  of  facili- 
ties owned  or  operated  by  the  commission; 

(6)  Acquire,  own,  operate,  maintain,  con- 
trol, sell  and  convey  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty and  any  Interest  therein  by  contract, 
purchase,  lease,  license,  mortgage  or  other- 
wise as  It  may  deem  necessary  for  any  project 
or  facility,  including  any  and  all  appurte- 
nances thereto  necessary,  useful  or  con- 
venient for  such  ownership,  operation,  con- 
trol, maintenance  or  conveyance; 

(6)  Have  and  exercise  all  corporate  powers 
essential  to  the  declared  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  the  conunlsslon. 

(b)  The  commissioners,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  compact,  shall: 

(1)  Serve  as  the  governing  body  of  the 
commission,  and  exercise  and  discharge  its 
powers  and  duties  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  or  pursuant  to  this  compact; 

(2)  Determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  Its  obligations  and  expenditures 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  shaU  be  in- 
curred, allowed,  and  paid  subject  to  any 
provisions  of  law  specifically  applicable  to 
agencies  or  Instrumentalities  created  by 
compact; 

(3)  Provide  for  th.e  internal  organisation 
and  administration  of  the  conunlsslon; 

(4)  Appoint  the  principal  officers  of  the 
commission  and  delegate  to  and  aUocate 
among  them  administrative  functions, 
powers,  and  duties; 

(5)  Create  and  abolish  offices,  employments 
and  positions  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  commission,  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  fix  and  provide 
for  the  qualification,  appointment,  removal, 
term,  tenure,  compensation,  pension  and 
retirement  rights  of  Its  officers  and  em- 
ployees; 

(6)  Let  and  execute  contracts  to  carry  out 
the  powers  of  the  commission. 

14.2  Regulations;  Enforcement.  The  com- 
mission may: 

(a)  Make  and  enforce  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  effectuation,  application 
and  enforcement  of  this  compact;  and  it 
may  adopt  and  enforce  practices  and  sched- 
ules for  or  in  connection  with  the  use. 
maintenance  and  administration  of  projects 
and  facilities  it  may  own  or  operate  and  any 
product  or  service  rendered  thereby;  pro- 
vided that  any  rule  or  regtUation,  other  than 
one  which  deals  solely  with  the  Internal  man- 
agement of  the  commission,  shall  be  adopted 
only  after  public  hearing  and  shall  not  be 
effective  unless  and  until  filed  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  respective  signatory 
parties  appUcable  to  administrative  rules  and 
regulations  generally;  and 
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(b)  Designate  any  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  commission  to  be  an  Investi- 
gator or  watchman  and  such  person  shall  be 
vested  with  the  powers  of  a  peace  officer  of 
the  state  In  which  be  Is  duly  assigned  to 
perform  his  duties. 

14.3  Tax  Exemption.  The  commission,  its 
property,  functions,  and  activities  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation  by  or  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  of  the  signatory  parties  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof;  provided  that 
In  lieu  of  property  taxes  the  commission 
shall,  as  to  specific  pwojects,  make  payments 
to  local  taxing  districts  in  annual  amounts 
which  shall  equal  the  taxes  lawfully  assessed 
upon  property  for  the  tax  year  next  prior  to 
Its  acquisition  by  the  commission  for  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  years.  The  nature  and  amount 
of  such  payments  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
conunlssion  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  and  from 
time  to  time  thereafter,  upon  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  to  be  heard  to  the 
affected  taxing  district,  and  the  pajrments 
may  be  thereupon  terminated  or  continued 
In  such  reasonable  amount  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  take  into  account  hard- 
ships incurred  and  benefits  received  by  the 
taxing  Jurisdiction  which  are  attribuUble  to 
the  project. 

14.4  Meetings:  Public  Hearing:  Records 
Minutes. 

(a)  All  meetings  of  the  commission  shall 
be  open  to  the  public. 

(b)  The  commission  shall  conduct  at  least 
one  public  hearing  prior  to  the  adopUon  of 
the  comprehensive  plan,  water  resources 
program,  annual  capital  and  .current  ex- 
pense budgets,  the  letting  of  any  contract 
for  the  sale  or  other  disposition  by  the  com- 
mission of  hydroelectric  energy  or  water  re- 
sources to  any  person,  corporation  or  entity. 
and  in  all  other  cases  wherein  this  compact 
requires  a  public  hearing.  Such  hearing 
shall  be  held  upon  at  least  ten  days  public 
notice  given  by  posting  at  the  offices  of  the 
commission.  The  commission  shall  also 
provide  forthwith  for  distribution  of  such 
notice  to  the  press  and  by  the  mailing  of  a 
copy  thereof  to  any  person  who  shall  request 
such  notices. 

(c)  The  minutes  of  the  commission  shall 
be  a  public  record  open  to  inspection  at  Its 
offices  during  regular  business  hours. 

14.5     Officers  Generally. 

(a)  The  officers  of  the  commission  shall 
consist  of  an  executive  director  and  such  ad- 
ditional officers,  deputies  and  assistants  as 
the  commission  may  determine.  The  execu- 
tive director  shall  be  appointed  and  may  be 
removed  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  full  membership  of  the  commission. 
All  other  officers  and  employees  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive  director  under  such 
rules  of  procedure  as  the  commission  may 
determine. 

(b)  In  the  appointment  and  promotion  of 
officers  and  employees  for  the  commission,  no 
political,  racial,  religious  or  residence  test 
or  qualification  shall  be  permitted  or  given 
consideration,  but  all  such  appointments  and 
promotions  shall  be  solely  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  fitness.  Any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  conunlssion  who  is  found  by  the  com- 
mission to  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the 
commission. 

14.6  Oath  of  Office.  An  oath  of  office  in 
such  form  as  the  commission  shall  prescribe 
shall  be  taken,  sub8crit>ed  and  filed  with  the 
conunlssion  by  the  executive  director  and  by 
each  officer  appointed  by  him  not  later  than 
fifteen  days  after  the  appointment. 

14.7  Bond.  Each  officer  shall  give  such 
bond  and  In  such  form  and  amount  as  the 
commission  may  require  for  which  the  com- 
mission may  pay  the  premium. 

14.8  Prohibited  Activities. 

(a)  No  commissioner,  officer  oi*  employee 
shall : 

( 1 )  be  financially  interested,  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  In  any  contract,  sale,  purchase, 


lease  or  transfer  of  real  or  personal  property 
to  which  the  commission  is  a  party; 

(2)  solicit  or  accept  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  value  in  addition  to  the  compensa- 
tion or  expenses  paid  him  by  the  commis- 
sion for  services  j>erformed  within  the  scope 
of  his  official  duties; 

(3)  offer  money  or  any  thing  of  value  for 
or  in  consideration  of  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment, promotion  or  privilege  in  his  employ- 
ment with   the  commission. 

(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  shall 
willfully  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  forfeit  his  office  or  employment. 

(c)  Any  contract  or  agreement  knowingly- 
nfiade  In  contravention  of  this  section  is  void. 

( d )  Officers  and  employees  of  the  conunls- 
sion shall  be  subject  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  to  such  criminal  and 
civil  sanctions  for  misconduct  in  office  as 
may  be  Imposed  by  federal  law  and  the  law 
of  the  signatory  State  in  which  such  miscon- 
duct occurs. 

14.9  Purchasing.  Contracts  for  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction  or  Improvement  of 
any  facility  when  the  expenditure  required 
exceeds  ten  thousand  dollars  and  contracts 
for  the  purchase  of  services,  supplies,  equip- 
ment and  materials  when  the  expenditure 
required  exceeds  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  shall  be  advertised  and  let  upon 
sealed  bids  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 
Notice  requesting  such  bids  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  a  manner  reasonably  likely  to  at- 
tract prospective  bidders,  which  publication 
shall  be  made  at  least  ten  days  before  bids 
are  received  and  in  at  least  two  newspapers 
of  general  circulation  in  the  basin.  The 
commission  may  reject  any  and  all  bids  and 
readvertlse  in  its  discretion.  If  after  reject- 
ing bids  the  commission  determines  and  re- 
solves that  in  Its  opinion  the  supplies,  equip- 
ment and  materials  may  be  purchased  at  a 
lower  price  in  the  open  market,  the  com- 
mission may  give  each  responsible  bidder 
an  opportunity  to  negotiate  a  price  and  may 
proceed  to  purchase  the  supplies,  equipment 
and  materials  in  the  open  market  at  a 
negotiated  price  which  is  lower  than  the 
lowest  rejected  bid  of  a  responsible  bidder, 
without  further  observance  of  the  provisions 
requiring  bids  or  notice.  The  commission 
shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations  to  provide 
for  purchasing  from  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder  when  sealed  bids,  notice  and  publica- 
tion are  not  required  by  this  section.  The 
commission  may  suspend  and  waive  the  pro- 
visions of  this  secUon  requiring  comt)etltlve 
bids  whenever: 

1 )  the  purchase  is  to  be  made  from  or  the 
contract  to  be  made  with  the  federal  or  any 
state  government  or  any  agency  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  or  pursuant  to  any  open 
end  bulk  purchase  contract  of  any  of  them; 

2)  the  public  exigency  requires  the  im- 
mediate delivery  of  the  articles  or  perform- 
ance of  the  service; 

3)  only  one  source  of  supply  is  available: 

4)  the  equipment  to  be  purchased  is  of 
a  technical  nature  and  the  procurement 
thereof  without  advertising  is  necessary  in 
order  to  assure  standardization  of  equip- 
ment and  interchangeability  of  parts  In  the 
public  interest;   or 

5)  services  are  to  be  provided  of  a  special- 
ized or  professional  nature. 

14.10  Insurance.  The  commission  may 
self-insure  or  purchase  insurance  and  pay 
the  premiums  therefor  against  loss  or  dam- 
age to  any  of  its  properties:  against  liability 
for  injury  to  persons  or  property;  and 
agains*^  loss  of  revenue  from  any  cause  what- 
soever. Such  insuranc  coverage  shall  be  in 
such  form  and  amount  as  the  conunlssion 
may  determine,  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  any  agreement  arising  out  of  the  Issuance 
of  bonds  by  the  commission. 

14.11  Annual  Independent  Audit. 

(a)  As  soon  as  practical  after  the  closing 
of  the  fiscal  year,  an  audit  shall  be  made 
of  the  financial  accounts  of  the  commission. 


The  audit  shall  be  made  by  qxialifled  certified 
public  acco  intants  selected  by  the  commis- 
sion, who  have  no  personal  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  com- 
mission or  any  of  its  officers  or  employees. 
The  report  of  audit  shall  be  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  accepted  acounting  practices 
and  shall  be  filed  with  the  chairman  and 
such  other  officers  as  the  commission  shall 
direct.  Copies  of  the  report  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  each  commissioner  and  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  distribution. 

(b)  Each  signatory  party  by  its  duly 
authorized  officers  shall  be  entitled  to  ex- 
amine and  audit  at  any  time  all  of  the 
books,  documents,  records,  files  and  ac- 
counts and  all  other  papers,  things  or  prop- 
erty of  the  commission.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  signatory  parties  shall  have 
access  to  all  books,  documents,  records,  ac- 
counts, reports,  files  and  all  other  papers, 
things  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use 
by  the  commission  and  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  audit  and  they  shai:  be  afforded 
full  facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with 
the  balances  or  securities  held  by  deposi- 
taries, fiscal   agents  and  custodians. 

(c)  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
commission  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
general  accounting  office  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to 
commercial  corporate  transactlotu  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  comptroller  general  of  the 
United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  of  the  commission  are  kept. 

(d)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  shall  re- 
fuse to  give  all  required  assistance  and  in- 
formation to  the  accountants  selected  by  the 
commission  or  to  the  authorized  officers  of 
any  signatory  party  or  who  shall  refuse  to 
submit  to  them  for  examination  such  books, 
documents,  records,  files,  accounts,  papers. 
things  or  property  as  may  be  requested  shall 
forfeit  his  office. 

14.12  Reports.  The  commission  shall 
make  and  publish  an  annual  report  to  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  signatory  parties 
and  to  the  public  reporting  on  iU  programs, 
operations  and  finances.  It  may  also  pre- 
pare, publish  and  distribute  such  other  pub- 
lic reports  and  informational  materials  as 
it  may  deem  necesary  or  desirable. 

14.13  Grants,  Loans  or  Payments  by 
States  or  Political  Subdivisions. 

(a)  Any  or  aU  of  the  signatory  parties  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  may: 

1)  Appropriate  to  the  commission  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  preliminary 
expenses  such  as  the  expenses  incurred  In  the 
making  of  borings,  and  other  studies  of  sub- 
surface conditions.  In  the  preparation  of 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  water  and  In  the 
preparation  of  detailed  plans  and  estimates 
required  for  the  financing  of  a  project; 

2)  Advance  to  the  commission,  either  as 
grants  or  loans,  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  convenient  to  finance  the  operation 
and  management  of  or  construction  by  the 
commission  of  any  facility  or  project; 

3)  Make  payments  to  the  commission  for 
benefits  received  or  to  be  received  from  the 
operation  of  any  of  the  projects  or  facili- 
ties  of  the  commission. 

(b)  Any  funds  which  may  be  loaned  to 
the  commission  either  by  a  signatory  party 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  shall  be 
repaid  by  the  commission  through  the  Issu- 
ance of  bonds  or  out  of  other  Income  of 
the  commission,  such  repayment  to  be  made 
within  such  period  and  upon  such  terms  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  commission 
and  the  signatory  party  or  political  subdi- 
vision making  the  loan. 

14.14     Condemnation  Proceedings. 

(a)  The  commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  acquire  by  condemnation  the  fee  or  any 
lesser  interest  In  lands,  lands  lying  under 
water,  development  rights  in  land,  riparian 
rights,  water  rights,  waters  and  other  real 
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or  personal  property  within  the  basin  for 
any  project  or  facility  authorized  ptirsuant 
to  this  compact.  This  grant  of  power  of 
eminent  domala  includes  but  Is  not  limited 
to  the  power  to  condemn  for  the  purposes 
of  this  compact  any  property  already  de- 
voted to  a  public  use,  by  whomsoever  owned 
or  held,  other  than  property  of  a  signatory 
party  and  any  property  held,  constrXKted, 
operated  or  maintained  In  connection  with 
a  diversion  authorized  by  a  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decree.  Any  condemnation 
of  any  property  or  franchises  owned  or  used 
by  a  municipal  or  privately  owned  public 
utility,  unless  the  affected  public  utility  fa- 
cility U  to  be  relocated  or  replaced,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  authority  of  such  state  board, 
conunlssion  or  other  body  as  may  have  regu- 
latory Jurisdiction  over  such  public  utility. 

(b)  Such  power  of  condemnation  shall  be 
exercised  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  any  federal  law  applicable  to  the  com- 
mission; provided  that  if  there  is  no  such 
applicable  federal  law,  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  such  general  state  condemnation 
law  as  may  be  in  force  in  the  signatory  state 
In  which  the  property  is  located. 

(c)  Any  award  or  compensation  for  the 
taking  of  property  pursuant  to  this  article 
shall  be  paid  by  the  commission,  and  none  of 
the  signatory  parties  nor  any  other  agency, 
instrumentality  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  be  liable  for  such  award  or 
compensa  t  ion . 

14.15  Conveyance  of  Lands  and  Reloca- 
tion of  Public  PaciUUes. 

(a)  The  respective  officers,  agencies,  de- 
partments, commissions  or  bodies  having 
Jurisdiction  and  control  over  real  and  per- 
sonal property  owned  by  the  signatory  par- 
ties are  authorized  and  empowered  to  trans- 
fer and  convey  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  respective  parties  to  the  commission 
any  such  property  as  may  be  necessary  or 
convenient  to  the  effectuation  of  the  au- 
thorised purposes  of  the  commission. 

(b)  Bach  political  subdivision  of  each  of 
the  signatory  parties  is  authorized  and  em- 
powered, notwithstanding  any  contrary  pro- 
vision of  law.  to  grant  and  convey  to  the 
conunlssion,  upon  the  commission's  request, 
any  real  property  or  any  Interest  therein 
owned  by  such  political  subdivision  Lnclud- 
Ing  lands  lying  under  water  and  lands  al- 
ready devoted  to  public  use  which  may  be 
necessary  or  convenient  to  the  effectuation 
of  the  authorized  purposes  of  the  oonunis- 

■lOQ. 

(c)  Any  highway,  public  utility  or  other 
pubUc  facility  which  will  be  dislocated  by 
reason  of  a  project  deemed  necessary  by  the 
commission  to  effectuate  the  authorized 
purposes  of  this  compact  shall  be  relocated 
and  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  paid  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  the  state  in  which 
the  faculty  Is  located;  provided  that  the 
cost  of  such  relocation  payable  by  the  com- 
mission shall  not  in  any  event  exceed  the 
•xpenditiu^  required  to  serve  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity. 

14.16  Rights  of  Way.  Permission  is  hereby 
granted  to  the  commission  to  locate,  con- 
struct and  maintain  any  aqueducts,  lines, 
pipes,  conduits  and  auxiliary  facilities  au- 
thorised to  be  acquired,  constructed,  owned, 
operated  or  maintained  by  the  conunlssion 
In,  over,  under  or  across  any  streets  and 
highways  now  or  hereafter  owned,  opened  or 
dedicated  to  or  for  public  use.  subject  to 
such  reasonable  conditions  as  the  highway 
department  of  the  signatory  party  may  re- 
quire. 

14.17  Penal  Sanction.  Any  person,  associ- 
Rtlon  or  corporation  who  violates  or  attempts 
or  conspires  to  -violate  any  provision  of  this 
compact  or  any  rule,  regulation  or  order  of 
the  commission  duly  made,  promulgated  or 
Issued  pursiuuit  to  the  compact  in  addition 
to  any  other  remedy,  penalty  or  consequence 
provided  by  law  shall  be  punishable  as  may 


be  provided  by  statute  of  any  of  the  signa- 
tory parties  within  which  the  offense  is 
conunitted;  provided  that  in  the  absence  of 
such  provision  any  such  person,  association 
or  corporation  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  not  less  than  950  nor  more  than  91000  for 
each  such  offense  to  be  fixed  by  the  court 
which  the  commission  may  recover  in  its 
own  name  in  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction, and  in  a  siimmary  proceeding  where 
available  under  the  practice  and  procedure 
of  such  court.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion in  the  event  of  a  continuing  offense  each 
day  of  such  violation,  attempt  or  conspiracy 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

14.18  Tort  Liability.  The  commission 
shall  be  responsible  for  claims  arising  out 
of  the  negligent  acts  or  omissions  of  its  offi- 
cers, agents  and  employees  only  to  the  extent 
and  subject  to  the  procedures  prescribed  by 
law  generally  with  respect  to  officers,  agents 
and  employees  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

14.19  Effect  on  Riparian  Rights.  Nothing 
contained  In  this  compact  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  or  Intending  to  affect  or  in  any 
way  to  Interfere  with  the  law  of  the  respec- 
tive signatory  parties  relating  to  riparian 
rights. 

14J50  Amendments  and  Supplements. 
Amendments  and  supplements  to  this  com- 
pact to  Implement  the  purposes  thereof  may 
be  adopted  by  legislative  action  of  any  of  the 
signatory  parties  concurred  in  by  all  of  the 
others. 

Comtmction  and  severability 

14.21  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of 
agreements  thereunder  shall  be  severable 
and  if  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence  or  pro- 
vision of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Compact 
or  such  agreement  is  declared  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional or  the  applicability  thereof  to 
any  signatory  party,  agency  or  person  is  held 
invalid,  the  constitutionality  of  the  remain- 
der of  such  compact  or  such  agreement  and 
the  applicability  thereof  to  any  other  signa- 
tory party,  agency,  person  or  circumstance 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby.  It  is  the  leg- 
islative intent  that  the  provisions  of  such 
compact  be  reasonably  and  liberally  con- 
strued. 

14.22  Effective  Date;  Execution.  This 
compact  shall  become  binding  and  effective 
thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  concur- 
ring legislation  by  the  federal  government, 
the  states  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  compact  shall  be  signed  and 
sealed  in  six  duplicate  original  copies  by  the 
respective  chief  executives  of  the  signatory 
parties.  One  such  copy  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  each  of  the  sigiui- 
tory  parties  or  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  state  in  which  the  filing  is  made,  and 
one  copy  shall  be  filed  and  retained  in  the 
archives  of  the  commission  upon  its  organi- 
zation. The  signatures  shall  be  affixed  and 
attested  under  the  following  form: 

In  witness  whereof,  and  In  evidence  of  the 
adoption  and  enactment  Into  law  of  this 
compact  by  the  Congress  and  legislatures, 
respectively,  of  the  signatory  parties,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
spective Governors  do  hereby,  in  accordance 
with  authority  conferred  by  law,  sign  this 
compact  in  six  duplicate  original  copies,  as 
attested  by  the  respective  secretaries  of 
state,  and  have  caused  the  seals  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  respective  states  to 
be  hereunto  affixed  this       day  of  ,  19     . 

PAST  n 

Article  15.  Reservations 

16.1  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  reserved 
to  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  Section  1.4  of 
the  Compact,  the  consent  to  and  participa- 
tion in  the  Compact  by  the  United  States  is 
subject  to  the  following  conditions  and 
reservations: 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Delaware   River   Basin   Compact    the   Dela- 


ware River  Basin  Commission  shall  not  un- 
dertake any  project  (as  defined  in  such  com- 
pact), other  than  a  project  for  which  State 
supplied  funds  only  will  be  used,  beyond  the 
plaruUng  stage  until — 

( 1 )  such  Commission  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress  such  complete  plans  and  estimates 
for  such  project  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
an  engineering  evaluation  of  such  project, 
including — 

(A)  where  the  project  will  serve  more  than 
one  piupose,  an  allocation  of  costs  among 
the  purposes  served  and  an  estimate  of  the 
ratio  of  benefits  to  costs  for  each  such  pur- 
pose. 

(B)  an  apportionment  of  costs  among  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  project,  including  the 
portion  of  the  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and 

(C)  a  proposal  for  financing  the  project, 
including  the  terms  of  any  proposed  bonds 
or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  to  be  used 
for  such  purpose;  and 

(2)  such  project  has  been  authorized  by 
Act  of  Congress. 

(b)  No  provision  of  Section  8.7  of  the  Com- 
pact shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  impose  any  charge  tor  water  with- 
drawals or  diversions  from  the  Basin  if  such 
withdrawals  or  diversions  could  lawfully  have 
been  made  without  charge  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  Compact;  or  to  impose  any 
charges  with  respect  to  commercial  naviga- 
tion within  the  Basin,  Jurisdiction  over 
which  is  reserved  to  the  Federal  Government : 
Provided.  That  this  paragraph  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
Section  1.4  of  this  Compact. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  the  Compact 
shall  be  deemed  to  restrict  the  executive 
powers  of  the  President  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle 2,  section  2.2  of  the  Compact,  the  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  alter- 
nate shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(e)  Nothing  contained  In  the  Compact 
shall  be  construed  as  Impairing  or  in  any 
manner  affecting  the  applicability  to  all  Fed- 
eral funds  budgeted  and  appropriated  for 
use  by  the  Commission,  or  such  authority 
over  budgetary  and  appropriation  matters  as 
the  President  and  Congress  may  have  with 
respect  to  agencies  in  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

(f)  Except  to  the  same  extent  that  state 
bonds  are  or  may  continue  to  be  tree  or 
exempt  from  Federal  taxation  under  the  iu- 
ternal  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States, 
nothing  contained  in  the  Compact  shall  be 
construed  as  freeing  or  exempting  from  in- 
ternal revenue  taxation  In  any  manner  what- 
soever any  bonds  issued  by  the  Commission, 
their  transfer,  or  the  income  therefrom  (in- 
cluding any  profits  made  on  the  sale  there- 
on). 

(g)  Nothing  contained  in  the  Compact 
shall  be  construed  to  obligate  the  United 
States  legally  or  morally  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal or  interest  on  any  bonds  issued  by  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  11.5  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
Compact,  the  fvunishing  of  technical  serv- 
ices to  the  Commission  by  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  pledged  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  resi>ecttve  agencies  shall  from  time 
to  time  agree  thereto  or  to  the  extent  that 
the  President  may  from  time  to  time  direct 
such  agencies  to  perform  such  services  for 
the  Commission.  Nothing  in  the  Compact 
shall  be  deemed  to  require  the  United  States 
to  furnish  administrative  services  or  facili- 
ties for  carrying  out  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission except  to  the  extent  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct. 
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(i)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In  the  con- 
struction, alteration  or  repair.  Including 
painting  and  decorating,  of  projects,  build- 
ings and  works  which  are  undertaken  by  the 
Commission  or  are  financially  assisted  by  it, 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  so  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  T7.S.C.  276a- 
276a-5),  and  every  such  employee  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay 
for  all  hoiu-s  worked  in  any  workweek  in 
excess  of  eight  hours  in  any  workday  or 
forty  hours  In  any  workweek,  as  the  case 
may  be.  A  provision  stating  the  minimum 
wages  thus  determined  and  the  requirement 
that  overtime  be  paid  as  above  provided 
shall  be  set  out  in  each  project  advertise- 
ment of  bids  and  in  each  bid  proposal  form 
and  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  contract 
covering  the  project.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  provision,  the  supervisory, 
investigatory  and  other  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1950  (15  P.R.  3176.  64  Stat. 
1267.  5  US.C.  133Z-15,  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 

(J)  Contracts  for  the  manufacture  or 
furnishing  of  materials,  supplies,  articles 
and  equipment  with  the  Commission  which 
are  in  excess  of  $10,000  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Public 
ContracU  Act    (41  U.S.C.  35  et  seq). 

(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or 
in  the  Compact  shall  lie  construed  as  super- 
seding or  limiting  the  functions,  under  any 
other  law,  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion,  and  Welfare  or  of  any  other  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  wa- 
ter pollution:  Provided,  That  the  exercise 
of  such  functions  shall  not  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  to  contrpl,  pre- 
vent, or  abate  water  jxjllution. 

(1)  The  provisions  of  section  8.4  of  Article 
8  of  the  Compact  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  facilities  operated  pursuant  to  any 
other  Federal  law. 

(m)  For  purposes  of  the  Act  of  Jime  25, 
1948,  62  Stat.  982,  as  amended  (Title  28,  U.S. 
Code,  chapter  171,  and  sections  1346(b)  and 
240(b))  and  the  Act  of  March  3,  1887.  24 
Stat.  505.  as  amended  (Title  28.  U.S.  Code, 
sections  1402.  1491.  1496.  1501.  1503  '>071 
2072.  2411.  2412.  2501).  and  the  Act  of  June 
11.  1946.  60  Stat.  237.  as  amended  (Title  5. 
U.S.  Code,  sections  1001  and  1011.  Title  50 
App.  U.S.  Code,  section  1900),  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  be  considered  a  Federal  agency, 
(n)  The  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Commission  (other  than  the  United  States 
memt>er.  alternate  United  States  member, 
and  advisors,  and  personnel  employed  by  the 
United  States  member  under  direct  Federal 
appropriation)  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be. 
for  any  purpose,  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  or  to  become  entitled  at  any 
time  by  reason  of  employment  by  the  Com- 
mission to  any  compensation  or  benefit  pay- 
able or  made  available  by  the  United  States 
solely  and  directly  to  Its  officers  and 
employees. 

(o)  Neither  the  Compact  nor  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  any 
Federal  agency  other  than  the  Commission 
to  participate  In  or  to  provide  funds  for  proj- 
ects or  activities  In  the  Delaware  River  Basin, 
(p)  The  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  original  Jurisdiction  of  all  cases  or 
controversies  arising  under  the  Compact,  and 
this  Act  and  any  case  or  controversy  so  aris- 
ing Initiated  In  a  State  Court  shall  be  re- 
movable to  the  appropriate  United  States 
district   coiart   In   the   manner   provided    by 


S  1446.  Title  28  U.S.C.  Nothing  contained 
In  the  Compact  or  elsewhere  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  a  waiver  by  the  United  States 
of  Its  Immunity  from  suit. 

(q)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved.  The 
right  Is  hereby  reserved  to  the  Congress  or 
any  of  Its  standing  committees  to  require  the 
disclosure  and  furnishing  of  such  Informa- 
tlon  and  data  by  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Compact  Commission  as  Is  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Congress  or  any  such  commit- 
tee. 

(r)  The  provisions  of  section  2.4  and  2.6 
of  Article  2  of  the  Compact  notwithstand- 
ing, the  member  and  alternate  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  advisor  there 
referred  to  may  be  paid  compensation  by  the 
United  States,  such  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  President  at  the  rates  which  he  shall 
deem  to  prevail  In  respect  to  comparable 
officers  In  the  executive  branch. 

(s)  1.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  In 
the  Compact  shall  Impair  or  affect  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  United  States 
or  any  of  its  powers,  rights,  functions,  or 
Jurisdiction  under  other  existing  or  future 
legislation  in  and  over  the  area  or  waters 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  Compact  in- 
cluding projects  of  the  Commission:  Pro- 
vided.  That  whenever  a  comprehensive  plan, 
or  any  part  or  revision  thereof,  has  been 
adopted  with  the  concurrence  of  the  member 
appointed  by  the  President,  the  exercise  of 
any  powers  conferred  by  law  on  any  officer, 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  water  and  related  land 
resources  in  the  Delaware  River  Basin  shall 
not  substantially  confilct  with  any  such  por- 
tion of  such  comprehensive  pljin  and  the 
provisions  of  Section  3.8  and  Article  11  of 
the  Compact  shall  be  applicable  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  avoid  such  substantial  con- 
flict: Provided  further.  That  whenever  the 
President  shall  find  and  determine  that  the 
national  interest  so  requires,  he  may  sus- 
pend, modify  or  delete  any  provision  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  to  the  extent  that  It 
affects  the  exercise  of  any  powers,  rights, 
function5,  or  Jurisdiction  conferred  by  law 
on  any  officer,  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  otlier  than  the  Commis- 
sion. Such  action  shall  be  taken  by  execu- 
tive order  in  which  such  finding  and  deter- 
mination shall  be  set  forth. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  1  hereof, 
concurrence  by  the  member  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  b«  presumed  unless 
within  60  days  after  notice  to  him  of  adop- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  plan,  or  any  part 
or  revision  thereof,  he  shall  file  with  the 
Commission  notice  of  his  nonconcurronce. 
Each  concurrence  of  the  member  appointed 
by  the  President  In  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  or  any  part  or  revision 
thereof  may  be  withdrawn  by  notice  filed 
with  the  Commission  at  any  time  between 
the  first  and  sixtieth  day  of  the  sixth  year 
after  the  Initial  adoption  of  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  and  of  every  slxtli  year  thereafter. 

(t)  In  the  event  that  any  phrase,  clause, 
sentence  or  provision  of  Section  1 .4  of  Article 
1  of  the  Compact.  Is  declared  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional under  the  constitution  of  any  of  the 
signatory  parties,  or  the  applicability  thereof 
to  any  signatory  party,  agency  or  person  Is 
held  Invalid  by  a  court  of  last  resort  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  the  United  States  shall 
cease  to  be  a  party  to  the  Compact,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  President  deems  re- 
maining a  party  necessary  and  proper  to 
protect  the  national  Interest,  and  shall  cease 
to  be  bound  by  the  terms  thereof. 

(u)  All  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  tills  Act  are  hereby 
amended  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  no  act 
of  the  Commission  shall  have  the  effect  of 


repealing,  modifying  or  amending  any  Fed- 
eral law. 

Effectuation 

15.3  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper,  In  his  discretion,  to  effectuate  the 
Compact  and  the  initial  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Commission  thereunder. 

(b)  Executive  departments  and  other 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  cooperate  with  and 
furnish  appropriate  assistance  to  the  United 
States  member.  Such  assistance  shall  In- 
clude the  furnishing  of  services  and  facilities 
and  may  Include  the  detailing  of  personnel 
to  the  United  States  member.  Appropria- 
tions are  hereby  authorized  as  necessary  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  functions  of  the 
United  States  member.  Including  iipproprla- 
tlons  for  the  employment  of  personnel  by 
the  United  States  member. 

15.3  Effective  Date:  This  Act  shall  take 
effect  immediately. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
indicate  what  the  amendment  of  the 
other  body  was? 

Mr.  WALTER.  The  amendment  made 
by  the  other  body  is  principally  a  codi- 
fication of  the  provisions  in  the  House 
resolution.  The  only  one  of  any  sig- 
nificance, I  think,  is  the  one  on  page  78, 
line  12  through  15.  which  provides  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  compact  shall 
be  construed  to  obligate  the  United 
States  legally  or  morally  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal or  interest  on  any  bonds  issued  by 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission. 
This  is  the  matter  that  caused  some  con- 
cern in  this  body,  and  I  think  that  the 
amendment  is  all  right.  In  addition  to 
that,  on  page  77.  in  order  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Commission 
would  not  enter  into  any  agreements  for 
the  purpose  of  making  improvements,  the 
Congress  would  have  to  be  consulted; 
providing  that  such  projects  be  author- 
ized by  act  of  Congress.  In  other  words, 
before  there  can  be  any  work  done  in  the 
Delaware  Valley,  the  Congress  will  have 
to  give  its  consent  to  whatever  the  proj- 
ect happens  to  be.  The  same  thing  is 
true  with  respect  to  part  n,  article  15.  on 
page  76.  This  is  new,  and  in  substance 
it  provides  for  prior  congressional  au- 
thorization for  construction  projects. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  will  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  of 
course,  this  amendment  in  the  other 
body  substantially  strengthens  the  reso- 
lution, in  my  opinion.  It  takes  care  of 
some  of  the  objections  which  were  raised 
on  the  floor  of  this  body  by  myself  and 
some  other  Members,  not  only  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  but  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  However, 
our  principal  objection  was,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  knows,  that 
the  Federal  Crovernment's  membership 
on  this  Commission  is  a  voting  member- 
ship and  that  by  reason  of  being  a  voting 
member  of  that  Commission  it  impliedly 
obhgates  the  Federal  Government  and 
improperly  injects  it  into  State  compact 
matters.  Of  course,  we  debated  that 
matter  at  length  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
previously  and  lost  our  fight. 
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Mr.  WALTER.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Florida.  However, 
the  language  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  so-called  moral  obligation  could 
not  be  created. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
the  requirement  that  the  projects  In- 
volved come  back  for  congressional  ap- 
proval to  some  extent  overcomes  the 
objection  with  regard  to  further  con- 
gressional action. 

I  made  this  reservation.  Mr.  St>eaker, 
to  make  it  sUiundantly  clear  that  those 
of  us  who  hold  the  view  which  includes 
the  administration  or  executive  branch, 
prior  and  present,  with  regard  to  Fed- 
eral voting  membership  on  these  inter- 
state compact  commissions,  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  in  this  manner  does  not 
mean  I  presently  in  any  way  waive  my 
prior  objections  on  the  basis  of  the  Fed- 
eral voting  membership  on  these  com- 
missions which  we  feel  is  fundamentally 
wrong. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
do  so  only  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  what 
amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  prodi- 
gious and  wonderful  effort  on  behalf  of 
this  legislation. 

The  reservatl<ms  recently  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  froqi  Florida  are  sp>ecifl- 
cally  and  categorically  answered  by  the 
language  adopted  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey.  He  made  a  great 
contribution  in  the  preparation  of  this 
very  technical  document.  It  is  entirely 
novel.  The  contribution  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  makes  the 
work  a  lot  simpler  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Waltir),  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  for  the  work  he 
did  in  adopting  the  amendments  which 
were  accepted  by  the  Senate  and  in  go- 
ing along  with  the  two  amendments 
which  he  has  called  to  our  attention 
which  were  adopted  in  the  other  body.  I 
think  that  with  the  amendments  that 
have  been  adopted  in  the  other  body. 
Congress  still  has  complete  control  over 
all  the  projects  that  will  be  built  in  the 
Delaware  River  Basin. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Yes ;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caimot  let 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  go  unanswered,  in  which  he  said 
a  moment  ago  the  Senate  amendments 
provided  a  categorical  reply  and  com- 
plete answer  to  the  objections  raised  by 
those  of  us  who  opposed  this  bill  on  the 
floor  of  this  body  because  of  voting  Fed- 
eral membership  on  the  Commission 
when  the  matter  was  under  considera- 
tion, because  they  do  not  so  do. 

The  only  way  the  objection  could  be 
fully  met  would  be  if  the  membership  of 
the  Commission  were  a  nonvoting  Fed- 
eral participating  membership  rather 
than  a  voting  membership.    I  sincerely 


hope  this  body  will  give  further  con- 
sideration to  the  matter  when  future 
compacts  come  before  us. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  of  us 
are  in  wholehearted  sjmipathy  and  ac- 
cord with  the  objectives  of  the  Delaware 
Compact  States  working  together  as  a 
team  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  their 
water  problems.  With  that  I  do  not 
quarrel.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  lead- 
ership he  has  given  to  the  compact  and 
to  its  objectives,  and  likewise  those  of 
us  who  opposed  it  on  the  basis  of  this 
fundamental  question  are  not  opposed 
to  the  objective  at  all  or  to  the  matter 
of  interstate  solution  of  this  problem. 
We  do  oppose  the  Federal  Government 
injecting  itself  into  the  administrative 
functions  and  all  actions  of  these  com- 
pact commissions  and  we  believe  it  is  an 
undue  invasion  of  Federal  authority  into 
State  matters  as  well  as  committing  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  fashion  to 
State  actions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  spoke  today  on  the  various  confer- 
ence reports  and  other  legislative  mat- 
ters may  have  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and,  if  they  desire 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  they  may 
have  that  permission;  also  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  PERSON  TO  PERSON  MEETING 
WITH  THE  CONSTITUENTS  OF 
THE  FOURTH  DISTRICT  OF  IN- 
DIANA 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  between 
sessions  of  the  87th  Congress,  I  plan  to 
conduct  my  annual  official  tour  of  the 
Fourth  Indiana  District.  This  will  en- 
able me  to  meet  with  interested  constitu- 
ents and  discuss  governmental  and  legis- 
lative matters,  as  well  as  sounding  out 
sentiment  and  reaction  to  the  record  of 
the  congressional  session  just  finished. 

I  should  like  to  point  particularly  to 
three  bills  I  have  introduced.  One  was 
a  farm  bill  which  would  remove  many 
restrictive  governmental  controls  over 
agricultiu-e.  Another  was  a  tax-revi- 
sion measure.  It  would  reduce  taxes 
and  provide  for  a  long-range  change  in 


the  present  tax  policies  which  are  a  bur- 
den upon  the  expansion  of  our  free  econ- 
omy. 

To  lift  one  of  the  limiting  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  introduced 
a  bill  which  would  enable  individuals 
annually  to  earn  more  without  losing 
their  benefits  under  this  program. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  point  to  my 
vote  against  the  administration's  long- 
range  back-door  financing  of  foreign 
aid  and  my  opposition  to  increased 
Federal  spending.  I  voted  against  rais- 
ing the  debt  limit  again  although  the 
measure  was  adopted  increasing  the  Fed- 
eral debt  to  almost  $300  billion.  More- 
over, I  have  been  critical  of  the  adminis- 
tration's foreign  policies  with  particular 
respect  to  the  situations  In  Laos,  Cuba, 
and  the  incidents  which  led  up  to  the 
Berlin  Crisis. 

I  have  supported  a  build-up  of  our  de- 
fense posture  in  the  battle  against  com- 
munism but  also  feel  we  should  maintain 
a  sound  American  dollar  as  one  of  our 
first  lines  of  national  security. 

To  continue  the  trend  toward  more 
socialism  by  expanding  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  in  these  critical  times,  can 
only  jeopardize  the  future  security  of 
the  Nation. 

In  extending  an  invitation  to  constitu- 
ents to  meet  with  me  during  the  tour,  I 
find  these  tours  an  excellent  method  of 
getting  first  hand  information  on  what 
is  best  for  the  Nation.  I  hope  that  as 
usual  many  will  gather  at  the  post  offices 
nearest  them  to  discuss  issues  with  which 
they  are  personally  concerned.  From 
such  interviews.  I  feel  I  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  serve  the  district  during  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress,  which  will 
begin  in  January. 

Also,  my  district  office  for  the  con- 
venience of  constituents  is  in  room  925. 
Lincoln  Tower,  Fort  Wayne.  My  office 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  room  1511.  House 
Office  Building,  also  will  remain  open  as 
usual  during  adjournment. 

I  represent  the  following  eight  coun- 
ties: Adams,  Wells.  Allen,  Whitley,  De- 
Kalb.  Noble.  Steuben,  and  LaGrange. 

The  tour  dates  and  places  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Monday,  October  2,  9:30  ajn.,  Ossian 
Post  Office. 

Monday.  October  2,  11  ajn..  Bluffton 
Post  Office. 

Monday,  October  2,  2  p.m..  Decatur 
Post  Office. 

Monday,  October  2.  4  rm..  Berne  Post 
Office. 

Tuesday,  October  3,  10  a.m..  Garret 
Post  Office. 

Tuesday,  October  3.  11:30  a.m..  Au- 
burn Post  Office. 

Tuesday,  October  3.  2:30  p.m.,  Butler 
Post  Office. 

Tuesday,  October  3,  4:30  pjn..  Water- 
loo Post  Office. 

Wednesday,  October  4,  10  a.m..  Albion 
Post  Office. 

Wednesday.  October  4,  1 :30  p.m.,  Ken- 
dall ville  Post  Office. 

Wednesday,  October  4,  4  p.m.,  Ligonier 
Post  Office. 

Thursday,  October  5.  10  am..  Angola 
Post  Office. 

Thvu«iay,  October  5,  1:30  pjn.,  Fi-e- 
mont  Post  Office. 
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Thursday,  October  5,  3:30  p.m..  La- 
Grange  Post  Office. 

Friday.  October  6,  10  a.m.,  Columbia 
City  Post  Office. 

Friday.  October  6,  1:30  pjn..  South 
Whitley  Post  OfiBce. 

Friday,  October  6,  4  pju.,  Churubusco 
Post  Office. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Marthi  of  Ne- 
braska (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Halueck) 
indefinitely,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mack,  for  5  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day next,  September  20, 1961. 

Mr.  Roberts,  for  15  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day next,  September  19, 1961. 


SENATE   BIUUS   AND   CONCXJRRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  310.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annie 
TymocheclL  Porayko;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  522.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  th«  Hubbell  Trading  Post  National 
Histortcal  Site.  In  the  State  of  Arlaona,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  890.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Liu  Shut 
Chen;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1060.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  constmct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Ororille-Tonasket  unit  of  the 
Okanogan -StmilXameen  division.  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project,  Washinfton,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Inanlar  Affairs. 

S.  1063.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
23.  1960.  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Wilson's  Creek 
Battlefield  National  Park,  in  the  State  of 
Missouri":  to  th«  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1078.  For  the  relief  of  Nande  Ellen 
Williamson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1139.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  grant- 
ing the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States 
of  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming  to  negotiate  and  enter  into 
a  compact  relating  to  the  waters  of  the 
Little  Missouri  River  in  order  to  extend  the 
erplratlon  date  of  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1439.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
and  Sylvia  Freda  Karro  and  their  three 
minor  children,  Allen  Karro,  Jennifer  Kar- 
ro, and  Michelle  Karro;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1560.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yasuko 
Otsu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brlgltte 
Marie  Ida  Kroll;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1728.  An  act  to  amend  section  510  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  provide 
for  the  trade-in  of  obsolete  vessels  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  new  ves- 
seJB,  either  at  the  time  of  executing  the 
construction  contract  or  at  the  time  of  deliv- 


ery of  the  new  vessel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine   and   Fisheries. 

S.  1793.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Alfla 
Alessandro  Milana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.  1943.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire;  to  the  Committee  ou  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1947.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annemarie 
Herrmaim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2012.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Moy 
York  Che;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2163.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Saifook 
Chan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2291.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  PavU  James 
Brannan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Athanlsta 
G.  Komnoutsoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2394.  An  act  to  authorize  the  improve- 
ment of  Portland  Harbor,  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  3426.  An  act  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  in 
Federal  elections,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  certain  hearings  before  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  Spanish.  French,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


ENROLLED     BILLS     AND     JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  resohition 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2281.  An  act  to  reserve  for  use  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  at  Fbrt  Richardson. 
Alaska,  certain  public  lands  In  the  Campbell 
Creek  area,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2282.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  pubUc  «lomaln  of  certain 
lands  in  the  Ladd-Elelson  area.  Alaska,  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  the 
Yukon  Command  training  site.  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H  R.  3920.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange 
of  land  at  the  Agrtcultm^l  Research  Center. 

H.R.  6193.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming  to  the  county  of  Fre- 
mont. Wyo. 

HJl.  6484.  An  act  to  provide  for  withdrawal 
and  reservation  for  the  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  of  certnin  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  at  Nellls  .Mr  Force  R.<(nge, 
Nev..  for  defense  purposes. 

H  R.  8762.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

U.J.  Res.  558.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
printing  copies  of  "Cannon's  Procedure  In  the 
House  of  Representativea." 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE    OVERTON 
BROOKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  LMi*.  Passman]. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ia 
with  profound  shock  and  heartfelt  sad- 
ness that  I  announce  to  the  House  the 
death  this  morning  at  Bethesda  Naval 
Hoepital  of  our  esteemed  colleague,  the 
highly  respected  and  genuinely  acfenired 
dean  of  the  Louisiana  delegatlOD  in  Con- 
gress, and  my  dear  personal  friend,  the 
Honorable  Oterton  Brooks. 


Suffering  from  pneumonia,  our  de- 
voted friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
was  readmitted  to  the  hospital  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week.  Two  weeks  before  he 
had  undergone  a  surgical  operation,  but 
had  left  the  hospital  on  Labor  Day  for 
a  week's  rest  at  his  Washington  home. 
Tii-eless,  conscientious,  and  faithful 
worker  that  he  was.  he  returned  to  his 
office  briefly  last  Saturday  and  i^gd 
planned  to  be  back  at  work  full  time  on 
Monday.  Instead,  however,  pneumonia 
developed,  and  he  was  returned  to  the 
hospital,  where  he  passed  on  today  to 
the  other  side  of  eternity. 

The  quality  of  the  dedicated  life  and 
the  invaluable  work  of  Ovxrton  Baooks 
is  well  known  to  every  Member  of  this 
body,  in  which  he  was  serving  with 
great  distinction  his  country,  his  State, 
and  his  constituency  of  the  Fouith  Con- 
gressional District  of  Louisiana,  for  the 
25th  consecutive  year.  He  was  first 
elected  to  the  75th  Congress,  and  was 
reelected  to  the  12  succeeding  Congresses. 

A  native  Louisianian,  Oveatom  Brooks 
was  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Shreveport. 
in  Caddo  Parish.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Louisiana  State  University,  having  re- 
ceived with  honors  the  LL.B.  degree  from 
the  law  school  in  1923,  after  having 
served  honorably  and  well  overseas  in 
the  UJS.  Army  during  World  War  I.  He 
was  a  former  U.S.  Commissioner  and 
a  highly  successful  practicing  attorney 
until  his  election  to  the  Congress,  to 
which  he  devoted  a  quarter  century  of 
faithful  and  outstanding  service. 

OvEiiTON  Brooks  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Chui'ch,  and  was  active  in  var- 
ious veterans'  and  civic  organizations 
and  other  affairs  in  his  home  commu- 
nity and  State.  He  was  president  for 
5  years  td  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  and  was  the  incumbent 
board  chairman  of  that  organization. 

In  the  Congress,  he  had  been  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  important  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  was  a  member  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  was  made  chairman  of  the  major 
and  vital  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  in  1959  and  reappoint- 
ed to  this  chairmanship  in  1961. 

He  is  survived  by  his  devoted  wife, 
Mrs,  Mollie  Meriwether  Brooks;  a  lovely 
daughter.  Miss  Lama  Anne  Brooks;  his 
aged  and  revered  mother,  Mrs.  Penelope 
Overton  Brooks:  four  sisters,  and  a 
brother.  I  know  that  each  Member  of 
the  House  joins  with  me  in  extending 
to  them  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
their  bereavement — a  great  loss  and  sor- 
row which  we  share  with  them. 

Each  of  us  knows  that  the  measure 
of  a  hfe  is  in  the  quaUty.  and  not  in  the 
length  of  It.  In  the  prime  of  his  hfe  in 
years,  at  the  age  of  63.  our  dear  departed 
friend  and  colleague  had  sui"ely  measured 
up  fully,  in  evei?  respect,  in  the  quahty 
of  his  life  and  character,  and  in  his  serv- 
ice to  his  beloved  Nation  and  his  fellow 
man. 

We  shall  keenly  miss  the  presence  ol 
OviKTOs  Bkooks,  but  we  shall  long  be 
inspired  by  the  memory  of  our  affection- 
ate friendahip  and  ckwe  association,  and 
by  the  example  of  his  devotion  te  doty 
and  the  value  of  his  public  serricc. 
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We  all  know  that  this  world  is  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  for  Overton 
Brooks  having  lived  in  it. 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace.  And  may 
the  God  of  infinite  goodness  comfort  smd 
sustain  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Willis  J. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  learned 
with  profound  shock  and  regret,  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes  ago.  about  the  untimely 
passing  of  our  eminent  colleague,  the 
distinguished  dean  of  the  Louisiana  con- 
gressional delegation,  Overton  Brooks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  friendship  for  Con- 
gre.s.sman  Brooks  stretched  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  years  before  I  became  a 
Member  of  this  body.  But  Overton  and 
I  became  particularly  close  during  the 
time  of  my  service  here  for  some  13 
years.  Overton  had  qualities  of  serious 
dedication  to  duty  that  few  of  us  possess. 
Overton  was  completely  conscientious 
and  wholly  sincere.  His  long  service 
here  of  some  25  years  developed  a  keen 
and  penetrating  awareness  of  the  na- 
tional and  international  issues  confront- 
ing our  country.  His  membership  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House 
put  him  in  a  particular  position  to  know 
the  critical  nature  of  national  posture 
vis-a-vis  the  Communist  threat  and  con- 
spiracy, and  more  lately  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  he  was  able  to  apply  his 
great  talents  on  a  broader  scale  in  shap- 
ing the  destiny  of  his  beloved  country 
in  these  critical  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  lately  Overton  was 
cited  as  the  best  posted  man  in  the  Na- 
tion in  this  new  and  frightening  space 
age.  Overton  was  a  kind,  unassuming 
and  deeply  religious  man.  To  him  his 
church  was  part  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
devoted  husband  and  a  kind  father.  His 
district,  his  State  and  his  Nation  and  his 
endeared  Members  in  this  body  will  miss 
him  very  sadly.  May  God  have  mercy 
on  his  good  soul,  and  bring  comfort  to  his 
vei-y  fine  wife.  Mollie.  his  daughter,  his 
aged  and  good  Christian  mother,  his 
brother,  and  many  sistei*s. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California,  and 
the  ranking  majority  member  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague's  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  George 
P.  Miller]. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  wlthi  a  sad  heart  and  a 
sense  of  shock  that  I  come  to  the  well  of 
the  House  to  pay  my  tribute  to  Overton 
Brooks,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  intimately,  first  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  then  on 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, for  about  12  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Overton  Brooks  was  a 
dedicated  public  servant,  and  it  was 
through  his  devotion  to  duty  that  per- 
haps his  untimely  taking  resulted. 

He  should  not  have  come  from  the 
hospital  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  He 
should  have  stayed  there.    But  he  felt 


the  urgency  of  the  work  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  the  great 
burdens  thrown  on  it  as  the  result  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Congress.  Against  my 
judgment,  at  least,  he  left  the  hospital 
and  came  back  down  here,  and  then  he 
contracted  pneumonia,  which  took  him 
off. 

Overton  Brooks  knew  the  subject 
bom  of  his  long  service  first  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  where 
most  of  the  jurisdiction  now  in  NASA 
originated,  and  then  on  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics.  The 
United  States  is  a  better  place  and  is 
l>etter  off  in  the  field  of  space  explora- 
tion as  the  result  of  his  work.  I  assure 
you  that  his  niche  will  be  hard  to  fill  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Pulton],  one  of  the  ranking  minor- 
ity members  of  the  committee  headed  by 
our  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  FULTQN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  ranking  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  I  want 
to  put  on  the  record  our  feeling  of  sin- 
cere loss,  of  tragic  loss,  on  the  death  of 
our  good  friend  Overton  Brooks,  of 
Louisiana. 

Overton  Brooks  served  well  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  During  this  past  year  he 
had  been  one  of  the  big  boosters  for  space 
programs.  Overton  Brooks  as  chair- 
man held  hearings  morning  and  after- 
noon, and  worked  at  night  on  his  own 
congressional  work.  He  is  one  of  those 
who  have  helped  push  America  forward 
in  the  development  of  space  and  science 
for  peaceful  purposes  and  for  the  prog- 
ress of  all  mankind. 

I  served  on  the  original  House  Select 
Committee  on  Space  with  Overton 
Brooks.  We  were  also  high  ranking 
meml>ers  on  that  committee  when  it  was 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  to  lay  out  the 
plans  on  how  Congress  should  set  up  its 
jurisdiction  and  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Agency,  to  handle  these 
new  programs  on  the  coming  era  of 
space.  Overton  Brooks  was  one  of  the 
interested  members  and  a  hard  worker 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  Space  that 
preceded  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics.  I  became  very 
well  acquainted  with  Overton  as  a  friend 
at  that  time.  His  enthusiasm  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics was,  I  think,  at  the  level  of  any- 
one of  us  who  feel  we  are  special  space 
science  boosters. 

It  is  a  plewure  to  advise  the  Congress 
that  Overton  Brooks  of  Louisiana  was 
this  year  chosen  as  the  Congressman 
of  the  year  in  science.  I  believe  he  lived 
up  thoroughly  to  that  honor.  He  cer- 
tainly had  a  fine  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  devoting  his  skill  to  these  new 
and  fantastic  programs  that  must  be 
translated  for  the  average  person  into 
lay  language  to  explain  what  we  are  do- 
ing In  the  United  States  in  our  space 
programs. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  win  lose  a  lot  of  push  for  space 


progress  and  we  will  lose  a  lot  of  friend- 
ship as  well  In  the  death  of  Overton 
Brooks,  our  chairman.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  serve  under  him  as  chairman, 
imder  his  experienced  leadership  and 
guidance.  We  who  have  been  working 
with  him  feel  that  our  friend  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  architects  of  our  pres- 
ent U.S.  space  programs. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad- 
dened indeed  to  learn  of  the  death  of  a 
great  and  good  man,  an  outstanding 
Member  of  the  Congress.  Overton 
Brooks  was  my  close  friend  for  many 
years,  a  genuine  friend  for  many  years. 
He  was  a  kindly  man,  a  good  man.  a  man 
of  principle,  a  warmhearted  family  man. 

He  was  dedicated  and  conscientious  In 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  In  a  way  that 
few  men  can  be.  It  was  my  privilege 
years  ago  to  serve  with  him  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  of  the  House 
and,  subsequently,  to  serve  with  him  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Forces.  There 
I  learned  to  know  him  for  the  very  fine 
person  that  he  was.  He  was  always  a 
hard  worker,  always  a  man  with  a  whole- 
hearted Interest  in  our  Nation,  and  in  the 
proper  discharge  of  his  duties.  Always 
he  gave  a  little  more  of  himself  than  was 
required.  He  had  a  wholehearted  in- 
terest in  a  strong  defense  and  a  strong 
progressive  America;  in  right  and  justice 
for  the  servicemen  of  our  country  and 
for  our  veterans  and  the  deF>endents  of 
both  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  was  a  national  repu- 
tation earned  through  many  years  of 
sincere  endeavor  and  conscientious  ap- 
plication of  the  outstanding  talents  with 
which  he  was  endowed. 

America  needs  men  like  Overton 
Brooks — strong  men,  honorable  men, 
courageous  men.  I  am  deeply  grieved 
that  he  has  gone  from  us.  We  shall  miss 
him.  The  Nation  shall  miss  him.  I 
speak  for  my  entire  delegation  and  my 
own  family  when  I  say  my  deep  and 
eaiTiest  sympathies  are  with  each  mem- 
ber of  his  family. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  news  of  the 
untimely  death  of  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Overton 
Brooks  of  Louisiana.  His  passing  is  in- 
deed a  distinct  loss  to  this  Chamber  and 
to  our  entire  Nation. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  chairman 
of  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, I  was  privileged  to  serve  with 
Overton  Brooks  for  many  years  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
also  served  under  his  chairmanship  on  a 
subcommittee  which  was  concerned  with 
legislation  affecting  our  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  Forces.  So  great  was  his 
contribution  in  this  area  of  our  defense 
program  that  he  was  often  referred  to  as 
"Mr.  Reserve." 

Overton  Brooks  was  a  dedicated 
American  and  was  untiring  in  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  his  district.  State, 
and  Nation.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  his  wife  and  daughter  and  to  other 
members  of  his  family.    May  it  bring 
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some  measure  of  comfort  to  reflect  on  his 
worthwhile  hfe  and  to  know  that  count- 
less friends  throughout  the  Nation  share 
their  great  sorrou-. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma, the  able  majority  whip  and  act- 
ing leader  [  Mr.  Albirt  ] . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
totally  unprepared  for  the  shock  which 
accompanied  the  news  of  the  death  of 
my  friend.  Overton  Brooks.  I  knew 
Congressman  Brooks  since  my  very  first 
day  of  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. His  district  and  mine  both 
lie  in  the  famous  Red  River  Valley  of  the 
South.  We  have  common  problems  in 
that  valley  and  Mr.  Brooks  and  I  worked 
together  in  an  effort  to  find  solutions  to 
those  problems.  In  those  efforts,  Over- 
ton Brooks  was  a  tower  of  strength.  He 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  authorities 
in  the  field  of  resources  development  in 
the  entire  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ovirton  Brooks  had  an 
eminent  career  in  this  field  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

He  was  also  at  one  time  one  of  the 
ranking  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  His  contributions  in 
that  field  were  many.  Our  defense  is 
stronger;  our  security  is  greater;  our 
freedom  is  more  secure  because  of  the 
life  and  service  of  our  late  colleague, 
OvcRTOH  Brooks. 

Mr.  Speaker  Ovirton  Brooks  was  the 
first  chairman  of  the  standing  Commit- 
tee on  Science  Astronautics.  The  en- 
lightened and  aggressive  manner  in 
which  he  accelerated  our  space  program 
will,  in  my  judgment,  secure  the  su- 
premacy of  America  in  this  field  over  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Beyond  all  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  late 
lamented  colleague  was  a  great  man  and 
a  great  American.  He  was  devoted;  he 
was  loyal;  he  was  courageous;  be  was 
lUnd.  He  was  a  Christian  gentleman, 
and  he  was  a  practicing  Christian.  He 
v/as  a  man  of  faith.  Overton  Brooks 
served  bi&  day  and  generation  m  a  man- 
ner that  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on 
himself  and  his  family.  We  will  miss 
you,  OvEiTON.  May  God  bless  and  com- 
fort your  loved  ones  in  their  hour  of 
sorrow.  They  have  the  consolation  in 
their  time  of  sadness  that  in  your  life 
and  service  they  have  been  left  a  noUe 
inheritance. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ai'kansas 
I  Mr.  Harris!. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Grim 
Reaper  has  again  visited  this  Chamber 
and  called  from  us  another  great  public 
servant,  another  great  man.  Overton 
Brooks  was  my  neighbor.  His  district 
and  mine  adjoined,  and  I  have  had  a 
very  close  personal  association  with  him 
now  for  some  25  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  Louisi- 
ana delegation  in  expressing  deep  regret 
in  the  loss  of  this,  our  friend  and  col- 
league. The  record  made  here  in  this 
body  by  him  and  his  personal  record  is 
a  testimony  to  the  hfe  and  character  of 
Overton  Brooks. 

He  was  a  man  devoted  not  only  to  his 
work,   but  a  man  who  accepted  chal- 


lenge. As  has  been  so  well  expressed, 
he  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  great 
responsibilities  as  chairman  of  the  new 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics; 
a  challenge  that  this  Natioti  must  accei>t 
in  exploration  out  yonder  where  man  has 
not  yet  penetrated  to  the  extent  of  be- 
coming knowledgeable  in  the  field  and 
the  problems  that  we  must  wrestle  with 
in  future  years.  This  was  the  kind  of 
a  man  that  Overton  Brooks  was,  and  I 
join  in  expressing  our  regrets  in  his 
passing.  We  know  the  life  that  he  lived 
was  such  that  as  he  passes  on  into  eter- 
nity, his  soul  will  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  in  express- 
ing deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Brooks, 
their  lovely  daughter,  and  their  family. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Randall  I. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  have  been  assigned  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Space  Conunittee 
at  the  beginning  of  this  session,  and  my 
acquaintanceship  with  our  colleague. 
0\'Ei(TON  Brooks,  was  limited  to  associa- 
tion on  that  committee.  But  we  learned 
to  know  him  from  the  very  first  meet- 
ings as  a  chairman  who  was  fair,  a  chair- 
man who  insisted  that  every  member  of 
the  committee  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  regardless  of  seniority  or 
rank  on  that  committee.  He  was  not 
simply  a  fair  chairman,  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
was  as  well,  a  chaliman  of  accomplish- 
ment. Day  after  day  the  committee  met 
and  worked  long  hours  under  his  chair- 
manship on  matters  which  wiU  have  a 
far-reaching  efJect.  and  yes.  of  great 
benefit  and  advantage  to  this  country. 
Throughout  every  one  of  these  long  and 
arduous  sessions  he  was  there  regularly 
early  and  late.  Overton  Brooks  was  a 
man  of  vision.  Mr.  Speaker;  a  man  who 
did  not  simply  talk  about  space  explora- 
tion. bMl  stood  in  the  well  of  this  House 
and  fought  for  it  against  somc>  who  may 
have  doubted  the  value  of  space  explora- 
tion and  the  wisdom  of  large  appropria- 
tions. He  was  a  real  believer  in  the 
peaceful  aspects  of  the  space  program  as 
well  as  considerations  of  defense.  We  are 
saddened  this  morning  by  the  news  of 
his  (>assing.  and  that  goes  for  everyone 
in  this  body,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  from 
my  experience  as  a  Member,  I  have  never 
heard  one  person  exjH-ess  themselves  as 
an  enemy  of  or  speak  ill  about  Overton 
Brooks.  He  was  a  kindly  man;  he  was 
a  man  of  high  principle;  he  was  a  man 
dedicated  to  public  service. 

It  has  been  said  that  stature  is  some- 
thing which  must  be  eained.  which  can 
only  be  gained  by  hard  and  diligent  work 
in  this  life  on  earth.  I  mention  this 
because  our  departed  friend  hAd  great 
stature  in  the  field  of  space  activities. 

In  looking  about  for  comfort  today  it 
seems  we  can  all  be  consoled  in  knowing 
that  he  lived  to  receive,  juet  a  few  weeks 
aco.  the  highest  award  that  can  be  given, 
the  Man  of  the  Year  for  Space  Achieve- 
ments. We  all  rejoice  that  he  Lived  to 
receive  that  award,  even  thouch  he  was 
then  confined  in  the  hospital.  It  was  a 
reward  which  he  most  richly  deserved. 

May  the  Heavenly  PatiJer  have  mercy 
upon  his  good  soul. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Kwcl. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  a  feeling  of  profound  personal 
sorrow  that  I  received  the  news  just  a 
few  moments  ago  of  the  passing  of  this 
great  American,  Overton  Brooks.  There 
is  quite  a  distance  between  Louisiana 
and  Utah,  yet  that  distance  was  easily 
and  gracefully  bridged  by  Ovirton 
Brooks  in  his  dealings  with  me.  Always 
he  was  kind,  understanding,  ready,  and 
willing  to  help  everybody.  His  assist- 
ance to  me  when  I  came  to  the  House  as 
a  freshman  Congressman  2  years  ago 
and  first  came  into  association  with  him 
as  a  member  of  his  committee,  I  shall 
never  forget.  I  considered  him  as  a  per- 
sonal friend. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  what 
he  did  for  the  committee  of  which  he 
was  chairman  2 'it  yeais  ago,  when  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astionautics 
came  into  being  for  the  first  time  as  a 
f  ull-fiedged  standing  committee.  He  was 
its  first  and  most  able  chairman.  At 
that  time  the  committee  was,  in  the 
minds  of  many  people,  perhaps  nothing 
more  tlian  a  cmiosity;  clearly,  it  was  on 
tiial.  In  the  hands  of  a  less  able  person 
the  committee  might  have  remained  in 
obscurity,  its  contributions  nondescript 
and  uncertain,  but  in  the  hands  and  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Chairman  Brooks 
this  committee  quickly  forged  ahead  and 
began  to  carve  out  for  itself  a  great  and 
important  role.  Clearly  the  verdict  was 
in  favor  of  the  committee. 

I  doubt  if  any  committee  In  Congress 
over  a  comparable  period  of  time  has  had 
such  an  impressive  array  of  great  scien- 
tists, great  statesmen,  men  of  affairs, 
men  learned  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
coming  before  it  to  make  their  state- 
ments. As  a  result  this  committee  in  the 
last  2  4  years  has  accumulated  litera- 
ture on  the  general  subject  of  science 
and  astronautics  which  I  think  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  authoritative 
archives  in  the  world  on  this  subject. 
Behind  all  of  this  has  been  the  inde- 
fatigable leadership  of  this  great  man. 
So.  no  matter  what  may  happen  in  the 
future  in  the  field  of  space  I  shall  always 
feel  that  the  contributions  and  the 
achievements  this  country  may  make  in 
that  field  will  be  the  result  in  part,  and 
in  large  part,  of  the  great  service  of 
Ovirton  Brooks. 

So  I  offer  at  this  time  my  hope  and  my 
prayer  that  God  may  be  comforting  and 
kind  and  may  bring  strength  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  this  man.  and  that  his  memory 
may  continue  among  his  colleagues  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Hemp- 
hill 1 . 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
the  memory  of  our  colleague.  Ovihton 
Brooks.  I  feel  very  deeply  the  loss  of 
this  friend. 

I  knew  this  man  as  a  man  of  great 
talent,  not  only  talents  in  the  chosen 
field  of   government  and  pohtical  sci- 
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ence — he  was  4  great  Congressman — but 
in  the  things  that  make  life  better,  such 
as  courtesy,  devotion,  and  dedication. 
I  feel  he  gave  his  talents  to  the  Nation 
in  a  way  that  made  this  Nation  a  better 
Nation  and  made  this  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Sometimes  when  we  think  of  eternity 
we  think  of  a  place  where  the  spirits  go 
as  we  leave  everything  else  behind  here. 
I  would  like  to  think  that  a  good  man 
such  as  Overton  Brooks  always  leaves 
with  those  whom  he  touches  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  life. 

I  hoF>e  his  family  and  his  friends  may 
find  comfort  in  the  reflection  of  the  kind 
of  life  he  lived.  I  feel  I  am  a  better  man 
to  have  known  him.  I  feel  this  Nation 
is  better  to  have  had  him. 

And  I  wish  for  his  family  every  com- 
fort that  comes  from  abiding  faith. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  former  Speaker  of 
this  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  great  sorrow  that 

1  received  the  word  an  hour  ago  of  the 
death  of  our  beloved  colleague,  Overton 
Brooks,  a  man  whase  friendship  I 
highly  prized  for  nearly  a  quaiter  of  a 
century. 

I  remember  when  Overton  Brooks 
first  came  to  the  House.  He  came  here 
with  wholehearted  enthusiasm  to  devote 
his  great  talents  to  his  country,  and 
during  the  intervening  years  he  has 
faithfully  carried  out  his  high  resolve. 

It  was  my  privilege  during  the  last 

2  years  to  serve  closely  with  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Space  Committee.  I 
know  the  tremendous  work  and  the  long 
hours  he  has  devoted  to  that  service 
which  he  knew  was  so  important  to  our 
country. 

Words  cannot  adequately  state  the 
value  of  his  service  to  this  coimtry.  Suf- 
fice to  say,  he  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  speedup  of  the  program  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  believe  today  our  stand- 
ing in  the  field  of  space  science  is  higher 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

It  was  also  my  privilege  to  serve  for 
6  years  as  vice  president  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  of  which  he  was 
president  and  later  chairman  of  the 
board.  His  work  for  development  of  our 
rivers  and  hartx)rs  and  for  flood  control 
was  a  great  contribution  to  America. 

Overton  Brooks  was  a  dedicated  man. 
He  did  not  come  hei-e  just  to  serve  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  came  here  to  work  and  to 
help  with  all  his  splendid  talents  to  make 
this  a  better  country  for  our  people  to 
live  in.  We  have  all  thrilled  at  his  pa- 
triotic work  since  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  was  Inaugurated. 
I  have  been  the  ranking  Republican 
member.  Never  was  there  ever  displayed 
the  slightest  partisanship.  His  single 
objective  was  to  work  for  what  was  best 
for  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  grieve  at  his  depar- 
ture from  this  life.  Ho  leaves  the  world 
the  realization  of  how  extremely  im- 
portant is  the  effort  to  conquer  space. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  was  named  the 
outstanding  Congressman  of  the  year 
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for  science,  and  he  received  a  plaque  on 
this  occasion.  Fortunately  he  was  liv- 
ing when  this  fine  award  was  made. 

I  join  with  the  Louisiana  delegation 
and  the  rest  of  our  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  sorrow  over  his  untimely  death, 
and  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  good  wife  and  family  in  their  hour 
of  sorrow. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  McSween]. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  grieved  to  learn  of  the  loss 
of  our  distinguished  friend,  Overton 
Brooks,  who  was  dean  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  in  this  body. 

Overton  Brooks  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can. I  believe  it  might  be  correcUy  said 
of  him  that  he  gave  his  Ufe  for  his 
counti-y,  because  during  the  past  3  years 
he  has  been  chairman  of  that  great 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
As  members  of  that  committee  who 
served  with  him  know,  he  labored  over- 
time and  gave  his  entire  devotion  to 
speeding  up  our  work  in  the  field  of 
space. 

I  have  known  our  friend  for  the 
greater  part  of  my  life.  It  so  happens 
our  respective  families  have  been  asso- 
ciated closely  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  really  cannot  re- 
member when  I  did  not  know  Overton 
Brooks. 

He  became  a  Member  of  this  body 
when  I  was.  I  believe,  11  years  old.  I 
had  always  looked  upon  him  with 
admiration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  add 
a  personal  note.  It  was  through  his 
encouragement  that  I  first  became  in- 
terested in  seeking  membership  in  this 
body.  So  to  me  this  is  a  great  personal 
loss,  as  it  is  to  many  of  the  membership 
of  the  House  who  have  served  with  him 
longer  tlian  I.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  on  behalf  of  my  family  and 
myself  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Brooks  and  to  his  daughter  and  to  his 
many,  many  friends  throughout  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado  IMr.  ChenowithL 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  deeply  shocked  and  saddened  today 
when  I  learned  of  the  untimely  passing 
of  our  beloved  colleague,  Overton 
Brooks.  I  knew  of  his  Illness  but  I  had 
assumed  that  he  was  recovering.  I  want 
to  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  the  Louisiana  delegation  in 
the  great  loss  they  have  sustained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  formed  a  very  favorable 
opinion  of  Overton  Brooks  when  I  first 
came  to  the  House.  This  opinion  was 
confirmed  when  I  became  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  2  years  ago,  at  the  time 
Mr.  Brooks  became  the  first  chairman 
of  this  new  committee.  It  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  committee  under  his  able  direc- 
tion and  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  my  other 
colleagues  who  have  paid  tribute  to  the 


outstanding  service  he  has  rendered  as 
chairman  of  this  important  committee. 

The  space  effort  has  lost  a  true  friend 
and  a  most  ardent  advocate.  I  feel  that 
the  entire  space  program  has  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss  in  the  passing  of  Over- 
ton Brooks.  He  took  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. No  one  could  have  been  more 
dedicated  to  his  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties than  Overton  Brooks.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  a  race  with  Russia  for  suprem- 
acy in  outer  space.  I  personally  feel 
that  in  almost  every  phase  of  space  de- 
velopment we  aie  ahead  of  Russia  at 
this  time.  This  is  due  in  no  small  part 
to  the  infiuence  and  efforts  of  Overton 
Brooks  as  chairman  of  the  House  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  future  years  when 
historians  recount  our  achievements  in 
the  space  age.  I  am  sure  they  will  point 
to  Overton  Brooks  as  the  man  who  was 
largely  responsible.  They  will  recognize 
Overton  Brooks  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  our  space  research  and  development 
program,  and  will  award  him  the  pre- 
eminent place  which  he  so  richly  de- 
serves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Overton  Brooks  was  a 
good  and  kindly  man,  and  a  most  affable 
person.  I  always  enjoyed  a  visit  with 
him,  and  he  never  failed  to  have  a 
friendly  greeting  and  a  kind  word.  He 
was  a  dedicated  and  devoted  public  serv- 
ant, and  this  Nation  has  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss  in  his  passing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  my  deep 
personal  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Brooks  and 
the  other  members  of  the  family. 

Mr,  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PASSMAN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  LMr.  Gubser]. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  unprepared  for  this  loss  of  our 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Overton  Brooks.  As  a  result,  our  trib- 
utes to  his  memory  must  be  spontane- 
ous and,  perhaps,  lack  in  polish.  But 
they  will  overflow  with  sincere  rever- 
ence. At  this  spontaneous  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  presume  to  speak  not  only 
for  myself  but  for  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
upon  which  Overton  Brooks  served  so 
ably  for  so  many  years.  As  a  longtime 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  chairman  of  Its  subcommittee 
dealing  with  reserve  matters,  Overton 
Brooks  contributed  much  to  his  coun- 
try. 

If  one  were  asked  to  summarize  his 
work  on  this  committee,  about  the  sim- 
plest and  I  think  the  most  descriptive 
term  we  could  summon  would  be  dedi- 
cated, quiet  efficiency. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  It  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out,  I  think,  that  Overton 
Brooks  also  engaged  in  another  great 
activity  by  his  close  association  and  work 
with  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
dedicated  to  conservation  and  to  the 
prevention  of  floods  all  over  this  Nation. 

After  leaving  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  it  was  well  known  that  his  tal- 
ents, his  very  major  talents,  were  needed 
elsewhere,  and  he  left  us  on  the  commit- 
tee to  head  up  a  new  committee  and  to 
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assiime  a  new  responsibility  for  the  new 
horizon  of  space.  He  became  first  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  In  this  new  field  and  in 
this  new  challenge  once  again  the  best 
description  of  Overton  Brooks*  perform- 
ance is  quiet,  dedicated  efficiency. 

As  America  crossed  the  threshold  of 
space  I  will  always  think  that  some  of 
OviRTON  Brooks'  work  rode  with  the  first 
Americans  to  cross  that  threshold.  Com- 
mander Shepard  and  Commander  Gris- 
som.  Now  that  Ovtrton  Brooks  has 
permanently  crossed  the  threshold  into 
heavenly  space,  I  have  a  feeling  that  he 
is  not  lost  to  this  Congress  nor  to  his 
country.  I  have  the  feeling  that  from 
his  new  space  he  is  still  working  and 
will  continue  to  work  with  dedicated, 
quiet  efficiency. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks! . 

Mr.  BRCX)KS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  as  a  friend  of  Overton  Brooks.  It 
was  a  shock  when  I  heard  of  his  death 
this  morning.  Our  districts  adjoined. 
I  always  found  him  courteous  and  under- 
standing. 

While  many  of  the  Members  are  aware 
of  his  contribution  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
Honorable  Bill  Dawson,  and  our  mem- 
bership on  that  committee,  that  he  was 
a  respected  member  of  the  comimttee 
and  his  opinion  was  highly  valued.  He 
contributed  significantly  to  the  progress 
made  by  that  committee.  May  I  also 
point  out  that  in  addition  to  his  activi- 
ties as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  after  he  re- 
tired as  ranking  member  with  many 
years  of  background  on  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  he  was  president  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  He 
maintained  an  interest  in  a  wide  variety 
of  public  services. 

I  am  deeply  shocked  at  his  death.  I 
want  to  extend  to  his  family,  his  fine 
wife  and  daughter,  whom  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing,  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  the  passing  of  a  man  who  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  his  district  and  to  his 
country. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler]. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  passing  of  our 
colleague  and  our  friend,  the  Honorable 
Overton  Brooks,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  on 
which  I  serve.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
unselfish  and  patriotic  men  I  have 
known.  He  had  a  very  hiunan  side  to 
him,  and  I  say  this  based  on  my  own  ex- 
perience. When  I  first  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  1959,  Chairman 
Brooks  took  me  by  the  hand  and  helped 
me  over  a  number  of  very,  very  rough 
spots.  He  was  a  wonderful  human  be- 
ing. As  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  Overton 
Brooks  charted  a  new  course  in  the  im- 
portant work  which  the  committee  su- 
pervised and  undertook.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to   the   gentleman   from  Indiana    [Mr. 

ROUSHl. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  this  very  sad  hour  to 
pay  tribute  to  Chairman  Overton 
Brooks.  I  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Brooks,  since  January  of 
1959.  and  when  we  refer  to  Mr.  Brooks  as 
"Mr.  Chairman"  we  did  so  not  just  be- 
cause he  was  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, but  we  did  so  gladly  because  we  had 
great  respect  for  him  and  for  his  quali- 
ties of  leadership.  So  when  that  ex- 
pression "Mr.  Chairman"  was  uttered, 
we  uttered  it  out  of  great  respect,  for 
the  man  who  was  leading  our  particular 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too,  came  to  the  Con- 
gress as  a  new  Member  in  1959  and  I  had 
the  benefit  of  Chairman  Brooks"  kind- 
ness, his  consideration  and  leadership. 
During  a  very  trying  period  of  my  own 
life,  which  occurred  during  the  first  5 
months  of  this  year,  I  had  constant  re- 
minders of  his  kindness  and  considera- 
tion. They  came  in  the  form  of  short 
notes  of  encouragement  or,  perhaps,  only 
a  newspaper  clipping  or  a  word  or  a  pat 
on  the  back.  But  I  was  made  very  much 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  great  man 
was  concerned  over  what,  to  me,  was  a 
personal  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  all  miss  Chair- 
man Overton  Brooks.  We  will  miss  his 
spirit  of  patriotism  which,  I  am  sure, 
has  inspired  the  young  people  of  this 
Nation.  We  will  miss  his  qualities  of 
leadership  which  provide  a  challenge  for 
all  of  us  who  are  in  positions  of  lesser 
leadership.  We  will  miss  the  inspiration 
which  he  gave  to  the  space  program, 
which  has  been  an  inspiration  for  the 
entire  Nation.  We  will  miss  his  warm 
friendship  which  was  a  source  of  abiding 
strength  for  all  of  us.  We  know  his  fam- 
ily will  miss  him  very  much.  Perhaps 
they  can  find  some  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  Overton  Brooks  is  now  with 
his  Maker.  Perhaps  they  can  find  some 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
responsible  for  writing  important  pages 
in  the  history  book  of  America.  We 
will  miss  him.  I  will  miss  him  very,  very 
much. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profound  sadness  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  Hon- 
orable Overton  Brooks  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  on  that  committee  where  I  came  to 
know  the  chairman  as  a  warm  indi- 
vidual and  a  fair  chairman.  Overton 
Brooks  took  a  very  special  interest  in 
the  new  members  of  the  committee.  I 
was  immediately  impressed  by  his  tire- 
less dedication  and  devotion  to  this  Na- 
tion. His  knowledge  of  space  was  ex- 
tensive, and  his  determination  that  the 
United  States  be  first  in  space,  I  be- 
lieve, has  contributed  and  will  continue 
to  contribute  greatly  to  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  United  States  in  space  tech- 
nology. Overton  Brooks  recognized  in 
a  unique  way  the  important  role  that 


science  plays  in  today's  world.  He  ap- 
pointed a  special  panel  an  science  and 
technology  consisting  of  the  foremost 
scientists  in  the  country  to  meet  with 
our  committee  and  to  advise  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  miss  Overton 
Brooks  on  the  committee,  and  his  coun- 
try will  greatly  miss  his  ability  and  his 
devotion  and  statesmanship. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Doyle]  . 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  knew  our  late 
departed  friend  and  colleague  Hon. 
Overton  Brooks,  better  than  I  did  and 
who  have  so  eloquently  paid  tribute  to 
him,  have  said  these  things  far  better 
than  I  can.  Most  of  you  knew  him 
longer  than  I  did,  and  yet.  as  I  came  to 
the  Congress  about  14  years  ago,  and 
until  he  became  chairman  of  the  Space 
Committee  about  2  years  ago,  we  sat  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  from 
day  to  day  it  wsw  my  pleasure  several 
times  to  sit  on  certain  subcommittees 
of  Armed  Services  of  which  Overton 
was  chairman.  I  think  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  unusual  experiences  I  had  with 
him,  perhaps  different  than  had  any 
other  Member  of  this  House,  was  sev- 
eral years  ago  when  the  Honorable  Carl 
Vinson,  chairman  of  Armed  Services, 
named  a  special  hearing  committee  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  of 
which  special  hearing  committee  I  be- 
came chairman.  The  matter  before  that 
special  committee  involved  the  subject 
matter  of  an  oil  district  in  Louisiana  in 
Overton's  congressional  district  in  his 
State  of  Louisiana.  The  issue  was  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  certain  gov- 
ernmental departments  should  he  per- 
mitted to  lease  very,  very  valuable  and 
extensive  Federal  Government  oil  lands 
which  were  adjoining  lands  proven  in 
very  substantial  production  and  which 
Government  land  was  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  Overton  Brooks'  constituents' 
lands  worth  millions  of  dollars  in  oil 
were  concerned.  I  never  saw  a  man  more 
loyal  or  faithful  or  more  diligent  to  his 
constituents. 

He  was  fully  informed  and  ably  rep- 
resented his  district.  We  on  that  spe- 
cial subcommittee  recognized  that  in  his 
several  appearances  before  our  special 
subcommittee.  He  recognized  the  fact 
that  he,  Overton  Brooks,  was  a  U.S. 
Representative;  always  bearing  in  mind 
his  Nation's  interests,  also.  He  was  fair 
and  diligent  to  his  constituents,  and  yet 
always  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tional interests  must  never  be  forgotten, 
and  I  wish  to  pay  this  just  tribute  to 
him.  I  also  extend  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  beloved  family  and  add,  that 
whenever  I  met  him  I  felt  that  a  breath 
of  fresh,  pure  air  had  come  in  with 
him.  He  was  clean  as  a  hounds  tooth. 
He  was  the  sort  other  worthy  men 
liked  to  be  in  the  company  of.  It  was 
a  daily  inspiration  to  count  him  as  a 
real  friend  as  well  as  a  dedicated  Chris- 
tian Congressman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  PhilbiwL 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  shocked  and  deeply  touched  and 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  untimely  passing 
of  my  dear  and  valued  friend.  Ovkrton 
Brooks. 

I  served  with  Ovebtom  Bbooks  on  the 
Military  Aflairs  Coiomittee  and  later  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  more 
than  16  years. 

He  was  endowed  with  great  gifts  and 
outstanding  ability.  He  was  a  states- 
man and  a  patriot  of  unexcelled  quality. 

Untiring  in  his  devotion  to  his  work, 
profoundly  dedicated,  conscientious  and 
industrious  beyond  belief,  this  beloved 
son  of  the  great  State  of  Louisiana  was 
one  of  the  greatest  Americans  who  has 
served  in  this  body.  Kindly  and  ami- 
able by  nature,  he  was  always  generous 
and  considerate  and  eager  to  help  his 
colleagues,  his  constituents,  and  the  peo- 
ple. 

Modest  and  humble  of  spirit,  he  never 
swerved  from  his  convictions  and  he 
never  allowed  the  great  distinctions  and 
honors  he  won  as  a  great  American 
leader  to  change  his  outlook. 

Overton  Brooks  leaves  us  a  great 
heritage  and  a  blessed  memory — a  her- 
itage of  devoted,  unselfish,  dedicated 
service,  and  a  memory  of  a  dear,  beloved 
friend  whose  loyalty,  kindness,  and 
nobility  of  purpose  has  made  the  way 
easier  for  many  of  us  who  served  with 
him.  His  splendid  contributions  to  the 
Nation  will  long  be  remembered  here 
and  we  will  all  sorely  miss  this  inspiring 
friend  and  outstanding  colleague,  a  fine 
Christian  gentleman  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican. 

I  extend  most  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
his  devoted  wife  and  family  for  the  Ir- 
reparable loss  they  have  suffered. 

May  the  good  Lord  continue  to  bless 
this  dear  friend  and  noble  colleague, 
and  bring  him  peace  and  rest  in  his 
heavenly  reward. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmondsonI. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  untimely  death  of  the  Honorable 
Overton  Brooks,  this  House  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  valued  Members,  the  State  of 
Louisiana  has  lost  one  of  its  finest  sons 
and  noblest  gentlemen,  and  the  Nation 
has  lost  one  of  Its  ablest  statesmen. 

I  say  that  the  House  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  valued  Members,  because  this  was 
a  man  who  sat  as  chairman  of  an  impor- 
tant committee  and  who  has  had  much 
to  contribute  to  the  knowledge  and  the 
understanding  of  this  entire  body. 

I  say  that  his  State  has  lost  one  of  Its 
finest  sons  and  noblest  gentlemen,  be- 
cause in  his  experience  with  other  peo- 
ple Overton  Brooks  was  a  man  who 
always  exemplified  the  quality  of  kind- 
ness. I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  contact 
with  him.  certainly  In  any  request  for 
his  help  or  his  guidance,  in  which  he  did 
not  give  freely  of  his  time,  of  his  very 
broad  knowledge  and  of  his  understand- 
ing. This  quality  of  kindness  to  others 
Is  one  that  I  think  Overton  Brooks  per- 
sonified, but  beyond  that  and  more  im- 
portant to  us  as  Americans,  he  was  an 
able  statesman.  He  had  p>erhaps  the 
most  important  Ood-given  quality  of  all 
statesmen,  and  that  is  the  quality  of 


foresight  and  vision.  His  activity  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  has  already  been  men- 
tioned ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  that  body  which  devotes  its  effort 
to  building  for  the  future,  to  con- 
serving our  great  resources.  In  this 
sense,  also,  his  leadership  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics was  typical  of  the  man  and  of 
his  statesmanship,  because  here  also  he 
demonstrated  a  long  view,  a  statesman- 
like foresight  and  vision  which  nour- 
ished and  strengthened  this  Nation  of 
ours  at  a  time  of  terrible  danger.  All  of 
us  will  miss  him  not  only  as  his  col- 
leagues, but  also  as  Americans  who  have 
benefited  greatly  by  his  service  In  this 
body. 

To  his  family  I  extend  my  own  deep 
and  sincere  sympathy  in  their  grievous 
loss. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poace]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  this  evening  about  the  public 
seiTice  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Overton  Brooks.  I  would  not  dwell 
upon  those  services,  extensive  and  dis- 
tinguished as  they  were,  because  they  are 
matters  of  public  recoid.  All  who  read 
in  every  clime  may  know  of  the  public 
achievements  of  our  colleague. 

I  came  to  the  Congress  along  with 
Overton  Brooks,  and  I  have  served  with 
him  here  for  some  26  years.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  appropriate  that  those  of  us 
who  have  dealt  with  him  throughout  the 
years  should  bear  testimony  to  his  hu- 
man characteristics.  It  has  been  pointed 
out,  and  I  would  reemphasize,  that  Over- 
ton Brooks  was  one  of  those  deeply  sin- 
cere, diligent,  and  conscientious  individ- 
uals who  went  his  way  working  all  the 
time,  not  only  for  his  Nation  but  for  the 
individuals  with  whom  he  dealt. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  have  the  personal  and  sincere  in- 
terest In  their  colleagues  that  Overton 
Brooks  always  had.  Possibly  I  am  espe- 
cially impressed  with  Overton's  unfail- 
ing friendly  concern  for  others,  because 
he  represented  a  district  which  adjoins 
my  State  of  Texas  and  he  represented  a 
district  in  northwestern  Louisiana  where 
there  is  no  Sabine  River  between  our 
States,  nothing  but  an  imaginary  line. 
People  on  our  side  deal  with  Shreveport, 
and  people  over  there  do  business  with 
folks  in  Texas.  There  is  very  little  to 
distinguish  the  boundary. 

My  wife  was  born  in  the  district  so 
long  represented  by  Mr.  Brooks.  Many 
of  the  family  still  reside  there.  I  know 
of  the  high  opinion  they  have  always  had 
of  Overton  Brooks.  As  I  knew  him  here 
in  Congress  I  had  occasion  to  verify  that 
high  regard,  as  I  know  every  one  of  you 
who  have  lived  and  worked  with  Over- 
ton Brooks  can  testify. 

So  I  would  seek  only  to  add  to  the 
testimony  of  his  colleagues  as  to  how 
we  are  going  to  miss  this  man,  how  we 
are  going  to  try  to  fill  a  loss  that  we 
cannot  fill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  to  his  family  our  sym- 
pathies and  the  assurance  that  in  their 


grief,  they  may  be  assured  of  the  prayers 
of  all  of  his  colleagues,  becaxise  I  know 
that  Is  the  wish  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Daddario]. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
in  the  office  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  this  morning  at  about 
11  o'clock  when  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  our  friend,  Overton  Brooks,  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  felt  a  sense 
of  profound  shock  at  the  suddenness  of 
the  news  and  of  the  fact  that  this  great 
man  has  passed  to  his  reward.  The 
members  of  the  staff  who  were  present 
were  also,  of  course,  greatly  affected.  It 
indicated  the  strong  feeling  they  had 
for  the  man  as  an  individual  who  had 
the  faith  and  confidence  of  those  who 
worked  under  him. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  great 
contribution  he  has  rendered  to  this 
Nation  here  In  the  Congress,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  last  few  years,  when 
he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
These  contributions  are  of  a  pioneer 
nature  since  he  was  the  first  chairman 
of  this  committee.  He  has  had  to  fight 
a  battle  to  build  up  a  program  which 
would  make  this  country  preeminent 
in  space.  I  think  he  has  done  that. 
Only  recently  he  supported  the  program 
which  will  bring  a  man  from  the  United 
States  to  the  moon  within  the  next  dec- 
ade. That  will  be  one  of  the  great 
accomplishments  of  all  time. 

These  are  merely  parts  of  the  respon- 
sibilities he  has  carried  out  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress.  He  has  conducted 
himself  so  that  without  question  a  strong 
memory  of  him  will  Ijye  in  the  history 
of  this  country  as  it  is  eventually  writ- 
ten. We  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  a  close  and  kind  friend 
to  all  of  us.  especially  those  of  us  who 
have  seized  as  members  of  his  com- 
mittee. 

He  has  been  kind  to  us  individually. 
He  has  given  us  aid  and  assistance.  He 
has  allowed  us  opportunity  to  generate 
our  own  ideas  and  to  reflect  them  within 
the  workings  of   the  committee   itself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  his  family  my 
most  heartfelt  sympathy.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  his  work  will  live  long  after 
him  and  his  memory  will  remain  with 
us  in  the  years  ahead.  That  is,  of 
course,  as  it  should  be  when  the  time 
comes  for  a  great  man  to  pass  to  his 
reward,  and  in  this  we  are  all  extremely 
sorry  and  sad. 

Mr.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
John  W.  Davis]. 

Mr.  JOHN  W.  DA'VIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  as  one  of  the  jimlor  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
I  wish  to  identify  myself  with  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  on  this 
occasion  by  my  colleagues.  It  was  with 
a  sense  of  profound  personal  loss  as  well 
as  one  of  shock  that  I  heard  the  news  of 
the  passing  of  our  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  once  heard  the  expres- 
sion: "Lo,  a  mighty  oak  hath  fallen." 
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That  expression  seems  to  fit  this  occa- 
sion. An  irreparable  loss  has  been  suf- 
fered by  this  body — a  loss  of  one  of  its 
Members  who  was  many,  many  years  in 
perfecting  his  ability  to  the  point  that 
he  could  render  the  type  of  service 
which  he  rendered,  not  only  to  this  body 
but  to  his  constituency  and  to  his  coun- 
try. His  natural  ability  and  talent,  cou- 
pled with  the  many  years  of  experience 
he  had  accumulated  here  in  the  main- 
stream of  the  legislative  life  of  this  coun- 
try serves  to  underscore  the  fact  that  in 
his  passing  this  country  has  suJBTered  a 
loss  that  cannot  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  pos- 
sess the  powers  of  articulation  to  de- 
scribe adequately  the  many  fine  attri- 
butes of  character  that  Mr.  Brooks 
possessed.  I  did  not  know  him  as  long 
as  many  of  my  colleagues  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  today,  but  I  did  know  him  long 
enough  to  form  a  close  personal  attach- 
ment to  him  and  to  realize  that  in  his 
personality  was  a  model  worthy  of  emu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  is  significant 
that  in  paying  tribute  to  his  memory  so 
many  of  his  colleagues  have  used  the 
words  "kind."  "dedicated,"  "hard  work- 
ing," and  "conscientious."  I  feel  that 
by  living  the  life  he  led  that  he  has  built 
himself  a  monument  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  fellow  men  which  will  be 
more  enduring  than  bronze  and  more 
lasting  than  marble. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Corman]. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  am 
one  of  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Overton  Brooks  for  only  8 
months.  Yet  I  have  the  same  respect  and 
same  affection  for  him  as  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  those  that  knew  him  nearly  a 
lifetime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  this  morning  I 
signed  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man to  express  my  appreciation  for  what 
he  had  done  for  this  country,  for  this 
Congress  and  for  us  as  individuals.  It 
is  with  heavy  heart  that  I  realize  that  I 
shall  not  now  mail  this  letter.  But  if 
I  may,  I  would  like  to  read  the  closing 
paragraph : 

If  I  may  end  on  a  personal  note.  I  wish 
to  convey  my  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  the 
many  kindnesses  extended  to  me  during 
committee  hearings,  and  the  very  sound  and 
important  advice  you  have  always  been  will- 
ing to  give  when  I  have  asked. 

I  am  looking  forward  eagerly  to  our  com- 
mittee's work  during  the  next  session  and, 
if  political  fortune  smiles  on  me,  for  many 
sessions  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  truly  regret  that  our 
committee  and  I  will  be  denied  those 
future  years.  Yet  I  would  observe  that 
so  long  as  there  are  Members  in  this 
House  who  have  served  with  Overton 
Brooks,  his  dedication  and  his  kindness 
will  be  an  inspii*ation  to  us. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  dlsting\ilshed  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Forkxster]. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Brooks] 
was  my  next-door  neighbor  in  the  New 


House  Office  Building.  Additionally,  he 
was  my  genuine  and  abiding  friend. 

Certaiiily  he  was  one  of  the  hardest 
workers  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing.  World  conditions  weighed 
heavily  upon  this  distinguished  man. 
His  heart  was  bowed  down  with  respon- 
sibility, that  I  personally  know.  He 
wanted  to  be  dead  certain  that  he  per- 
formed every  service  that  a  loyal, 
patriotic,  and  loving  citizen  and  servant 
could  perform. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  gave  himself  so  unre- 
servedly to  the  public  and  to  the  times 
that  he  had  none  of  the  reserve  strength 
left  that  would  permit  him  to  be  vic- 
torious over  this  sickness  that  befell  him. 
Just  last  week  as  he  lay  out  there  in 
the  hospital  he  thought  all  the  time  of 
legislation  on  this  floor.  Daily  his  office 
force  would  come  into  my  office  and  say 
to  me,  "The  Congressman  wants  to  know 
wnat  is  going  on.  He  wants  to  know  if 
they  need  him  over  there."  On  one  oc- 
casion they  said,  "The  Congressman  is 
going  to  get  out  of  bed  and  he  is  coming 
over,  because  he  thinks  he  should  be  on 
the  floor." 

That,  Mr.  SiJeaker,  to  my  mind  typifies 
Overton  Brooks.  His  record  and  his 
life  speak  for  themselves.  Truly,  truly, 
a  brave  soldier,  a  faithful  soldier,  a  con- 
secrated soldier  has  fallen.  But  he  fell 
in  the  line  of  duty.  I  know  that  God 
will  not  only  have  mercy  upon  his  soul 
but  He  will  be  kind  and  gracious  to  the 
wife  and  to  the  family  he  left  behind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  his  life  and  his 
service  will  be  a  model  for  us,  particu- 
larly those  who  knew  him  and  those  who 
loved  him.  His  country  will  miss  him. 
for  he  loved  his  country. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  MahonJ. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  our  departed  friend  Over- 
ton Brooks.  I  had  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him  throughout  his  service 
here.  He  was  my  friend  and  I  was  his. 
We  often  discussed  our  legislative  prob- 
lems together.  He  was  deeply  concerned 
about  our  defense  program.  He  was  al- 
ways strongly  on  the  side  of  prepared- 
ness and  strength.  He  strove  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  our  country.  He  was  a 
patriot,  an  able  and  devoted  servant  of 
his  district  and  the  Nation. 

Overton  Brooks  represented  the  area 
of  Louisiana  where  I  was  born.  He  was 
the  Representative  of  many  of  my  rela- 
tives and  dear  friends.  I  had  always 
wished  him  and  his  district  well.  I 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  valuable  friend  and 
I  extend  sympathy  to  the  family  left 
behind. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Casey] . 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  in- 
deed a  great  loss  when  I  learned  this 
morning  of  the  death  of  a  friend,  the 
chairman  of  my  committee.  He  Indeed 
set  an  example  that  will  be  one  for  the 
rest  of  us  to  follow.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
he  can  well  go  down  in  the  history  of  this 


Congress  and  this  country  as  having 
done  the  most  to  really  put  the  United 
States  into  the  space  age.  His  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  to  duty  have  been  un- 
excelled. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  and  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  family  on  their  great 
loss.  I  know  the  void  will  be  felt  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  many  years 
to  come.  He  was,  indeed,  dedicated  not 
only  to  his  country  but  to  his  beloved 
State  and  to  his  beloved  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  all  of  my  other 
colleagues  in  this  sad  hour  in  extending 
to  his  family  our  prayers  of  comfort. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  our  beloved  and  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  Speaker  pro  tempore, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCormackJ. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  our  dear  and  beloved  friend, 
Overton  Brooks,  takes  from  our  midst 
one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  Con- 
gress. His  passing  takes  from  me,  too, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  dear,  valued,  and  close 
personal  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Chamber  is  filled 
with  the  memories  of  men  who  have 
served  our  country  in  the  past  in  an  out- 
standing manner.  One  of  the  memories 
now  is  the  service  in  this  body  of  Overton 
Brooks.  Overton  Brooks  served  with 
great  distinction  In  this  body — serious,  a 
man  who  devoted  himself  to  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us;  a  man  who 
served  our  country  with  great  distinc- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services — always  on  the  side  of 
strength  which  is  so  important  in  this 
trying  period  In  the  world's  history.  He 
was  one  who  recognized  the  evil  and  de- 
structive mind  of  the  Communists. 

When  the  Speaker  and  I  were  looking 
for  a  chairman  of  the  new  and  im- 
portant Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  we  turned  to  Overton 
Brooks.  He  had  made  a  great  record 
for  himself  and  an  outstanding  record 
prior  to  being  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  But,  as 
chainnan  of  the  committee,  a  new  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  with  its  great  re- 
sponsibilities, he  made  the  great  and 
significant  contributions  to  the  progress 
of  our  country.  I  consider  this  commit- 
tee to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in 
both  branches  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  consider  Overton 
Brooks  as  its  first  chairman  has  laid  a 
foundation  for  all  future  chairmen  of 
the  committee  to  follow  and  to  emulate. 
As  chairman  of  the  conmiittee,  he  cer- 
tainly was  a  pioneer,  and  it  was  my 
pleasure  not  only  to  join  with  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  in  drafting  Overton 
Brooks  to  be  chairman  of  this  important 
committee,  but  it  also  was  my  pleasure 
to  serve  under  him  as  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  Members  have  cov- 
ered the  many  other  qualities  and  at- 
tributes of  our  dear  friend  so  I  shall  not 
review  them  any  further.  I  will  close 
by  saying  that  the  friendship  Overton 
Brooks  and  I  had  for  each  other  for  so 
many  years  was  a  friendship  that  has 
enriched  my  life  and  one  that  I  shall 
always  treasure.    The  people  of  his  dis- 
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trict  are  justified  in  feeling  proud  of  the 
character  of  service  that  he  rendered 
while  he  represented  them  in  this  body 
because  he  always  reflected  credit  lipon 
them. 

Mrs.  Brooks  and  her  loved  ones  can 
justiflably  derive  great  consolation  from 
the  noble  life  that  Overton  led.  not  only 
as  an  individual,  but  from  the  angle  of 
his  great  contributions  to  our  country 
during  this  trying  period  in  the  world's 
history. 

To  Mrs.  Brooks  and  her  loved  ones.  I 
extend  my  profound  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Davis]. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  for  granting  me  the  op- 
portimity  to  express  my  grief  and  sorrow 
at  the  news  which  we  just  heard  here  in 
the  House,  and  to  express  in  feeble 
words,  which  do  not  actually  carry  the 
meaning  that  I  would  like  to  express,  the 
high  admiration  and  personal  affection 
which  I  had  for  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  Overton  Brooks,  who  passed 
away  today. 

For  a  number  of  years  his  office  was 
just  two  doors  down  the  hall  from  mine 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  New  House  Office 
Building.  When  he  moved  into  that  lo- 
cation. I  was  amazed  to  see  the  diligence 
which  he  exhibited,  the  unusual  hours 
which  he  worked,  and  the  unflagging 
attention  which  he  always  gave  to  his 
congressional  duties.  I  have  seen  him 
working  in  his  office  on  Saturday  after- 
noons, on  Sundays,  and  during  the  late 
hours  of  the  night.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  corxscientious  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress that  I  have  had  the  privilege  to 
know  in  keeping  up  his  work. 

When  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  there  was  con- 
siderable technical  legislation  from  that 
committee  during  the  years,  and  I  have 
on  occasion  asked  Overton  to  join  me  in 
the  weekly  television  program  which  I 
send  down  to  my  district  each  week  to 
be  exhibited  to  my  constituents  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  to  them  some  of 
the  intricate  details  of  legislation  com- 
ing out  of  the  committee  on  which  he 
served.  He  always  was  glad  to  comply 
with  my  request  to  go  on  my  program 
and  explain  those  details.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  his  kindness  resulted  in  many 
people  in  my  congressional  district  hav- 
ing a  clearer  understanding  of  legisla- 
tion than  they  otherwise  would  have  had. 

He  was  a  kindly  person;  he  was  a 
humble  person ;  he  was  a  person  who  had 
the  common  touch,  I  believe,  and  knew 
the  problems  of  what  we  commonly  refer 
to  as  the  common  man.  I  learned  to 
have  great  respect  for  him ;  I  learned  to 
have  personal  affection  for  him.  It  was 
a  great  surprise  and  shock  to  me  to  hear 
today  of  his  passing. 

I  join  the  numerous  other  friends  and 
colleagues  who  have  already  expressed 
themselves  here  in  extending  to  his  wife 
and  to  his  family  deep  and  sincere  sym- 
pathy and  to  utter  the  hope  that  Al- 
mighty God  will  grant  them  the  consola- 


tion which  only  He  can  give  at  a  time  like 
this. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pennit  me 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  from  Louisi- 
ana and  others  in  paying  a  brief  but 
sincere  tribute  to  the  life  and  memory 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend,  Hon.  Overton  Brooks,  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

I  learned  the  sad  news  of  his  passing 
just  as  I  walked  on  the  floor,  hearing 
tributes  and  eulogies  to  his  life  and  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress.  I  am  certainly  sad- 
dened and  shocked  to  learn  of  his 
passing. 

I  admired  Overton  Brooks  as  a  most 
dedicated  and  conscientious  Congress- 
man. He  was  an  imtiring  worker,  de- 
voted to  his  district  and  State  and  to 
the  service  of  our  country.  His  accom- 
plishments were  immense  in  the  service 
of  the  Nation.  He  served  as  the  first 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Space  and  Astronautics  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  advancement  of  the  art 
of  science  and  space  exploration.  His 
efforts  have  contributed  much  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  position  of  our  country 
in  the  race  for  supremacy  of  space  in 
which  our  Nation  is  engaged. 

We  shall  miss  his  genial  f>ersonality  in 
our  presence. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Brooks  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  an  expression  of  my 
most  sincere  sympathy  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  deep  sorrow  in  the  passing  of 
my  esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Overton  Brooks,  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

Overton  was  a  kindly  and  deeply 
sincere  gentleman  and  a  patriot  of  the 
highest  order.  I  learned  to  know  him 
well  during  our  services  together  here 
over  the  past  23  years,  and  the  better  I 
knew  him  the  more  I  respected  him  and 
his  good  works  for  the  country  he  so 
dearly  loved. 

May  Almighty  God  give  his  good  wife 
and  family  strength  to  bear  the  great 
loss  they  have  suffered  is  my  earnest 
prayer. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  passing  of  Overton  Brooks 
is  a  great  loss  to  our  country.  His  de- 
votion to  the  sound  and  prop)er  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources  was  one  of 
his  greatest  legislative  interests.  Over- 
ton served  for  many  years  as  president 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress. 

He  was  a  patriotic  American,  com- 
pletely devoted  to  the  progress  and  se- 
cvu-ity  of  our  country.  I  join  with  his 
many  friends  in  mourning  his  passing. 

Mr.  KELDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  real 
regret  I  have  learned  that  our  colleague, 
Overton  Brooks,  has  passed  away.    His 


imtimely  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  his 
district,  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

For  20  years  I  served  with  him  on  the 
former  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
and  its  successor  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  He  was  totally  devoted 
to  his  country  and  its  welfare.  He  was 
always  a  strong  supporter  of  our  Military 
Establishment  and  of  adequate  national 
defense. 

Upon  creation  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  in  1959  he  was 
chosen  as  its  first  chairman  and  con- 
tinued in  that  position  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  labored  incessantly  to 
organize  the  new  committee  and  to 
laimch  it  upon  the  successful  discharge 
of  its  all-important  functions.  Mr. 
Brooks  has  served  with  distinction  as 
chairman  of  that  committee  as  he  did  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  other  committees  upon 
which  he  served  durmg  his  25  years  of 
service  in  this  body. 

I  extend  to  his  wife  and  the  other 
members  of  his  family  my  sincere  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  our 
esteemed  colleague,  Overton  Brooks,  of 
Louisiana,  is  a  source  of  deep  sorrow 
and  I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to 
members  of  the  Brooks  family  in  the 
great  loss  they  have  sustained. 

My  good  friend  Overton  Brooks  pre- 
ceded me  in  Congress  by  one  term,  hav- 
ing been  elected  to  the  75th  Congress 
and  served  the  4th  District  of  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Nation  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction as  evidenced  by  his  reelection  to 
12  succeeding  Congresses. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  with 
Overton  Brooks  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  during  his 
membership  on  that  committee  among 
his  many  assignments  was  his  chair- 
manship of  the  subcommittee  concerned 
with  legislation  affecting  the  Reserve 
Forces  of  the  Nation.  As  a  result  he 
was  recognized  as  an  authority  on  Re- 
serve matters  and  the  author  of  various 
laws  affecting  Reserve  personnel. 

In  tendering  this  heartfelt  tribute  of 
love  and  respect  for  our  departed  col- 
league, I  am  mindful  of  his  great  contri- 
butions to  the  national  security  of  this 
Nation  by  his  deep  devotion  to  his  duty 
in  various  important  assignments  as  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

Finally,  Overton  Brooks  was  a  great 
American  and  was  blessed  with  a  bril- 
liant mind  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  us- 
ing such  fine  characteristics  in  estab- 
lishing an  outstanding  record  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  great  lawmakers.  Overton 
Brooks  was  a  kindly  individual  and  I 
am  indebted  to  him  for  his  wise  counsel 
on  many  occasions  when  we  discussed 
pending  legislation  affecting  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  In 
this  tribute  to  the  late  Overton  Brooks 
because  I  sincerely  mourn  the  death  of 
such  a  great  American. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  the  other  Members  of 
the  body  who  have  expressed  their  sym- 
pathy on  the  passing  of  the  Honorable 
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OvKRTON  Brooks,  of  Louisiana.  His 
death  distresses  me  very  much.  Al- 
though I  have  known  Mr.  Brooks  only 
since  January  last,  when  I  was  assigned 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  of  which  Mr.  Brooks 
served  with  distinction  as  the  chairman. 
I  admired  him  very  much  and  especially 
note  the  fine  and  impartial  way  in  which 
he  conducted  the  affairs  of  this  impor- 
tant committee.  Mr.  Brooks  received 
many  honors  due  him  for  his  work  in 
the  field  of  advancing  the  U.S.  space 
effort.  These  honors  were  well  deserved. 
I  know  that  I  join  with  every  Member  of 
this  body  in  the  realization  that  our 
country  has  lost  an  outstanding  citizen, 
and  a  fine  leader.  I  know  that  his  loss 
will  be  keenly  felt,  especially  by  those 
of  us  who  worked  so  closely  with  him  on 
the  Space  Committee. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  learned  today  of 
the  passing  of  Congressman  Overton 
Brooks,  the  dean  of  the  Louisiana  con- 
gressional delegation.  The  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  demise  of  this 
very  outstanding  citizen.  As  chairman 
of  the  very  important  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  he  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  America's  suc- 
cesses in  its  drive  toward  the  conquest  of 
outer  space.  Being  a  freshman  member 
of  this  committee  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege to  serve  under  Congressman  Brooks 
and  to  observe  and  admire  his  knowledge 
and  his  insight  and  his  tireless  efforts  to 
the  United  States  in  this  field.  My 
heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  fam- 
ily of  this  distinguished  patriot,  Overton 
Brooks. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
beloved  colleague,  Overton  Brooks,  of 
Louisiana,  was  a  gentle  individual  who 
was  conscientious  in  his  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities to  his  State  and  Nation. 

His  contribution  of  ideas  and  efforts 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Space 
measured  him  as  an  expert  in  this  field. 
His  continued  service  for  12  terms  spar- 
kles with  the  true  greatness  of  this  kind 
and  Christian  individual  in  his  work. 

He  was  courageous  and  accepted  every 
challenge  presented  to  him.  He  loved 
his  dear  family  and  certainly  the  proud 
record  that  was  his  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life  will  give  them  strength  to  with- 
stand the  sadness  that  has  come  to  them 
in  this  critical  hour. 

As  is  the  experience  of  every  public 
servant,  any  criticisms  leveled  in  his  di- 
rection touched  a  sensitive  core.  He  was 
a  truly  dedicated  public  servant — hon- 
est and  considerate  in  his  dealings  with 
his  fellow  man.  God.  the  ruler  of  the 
destiny  of  man,  in  His  various  and  won- 
drous ways  called  to  His  own  those  He 
loves.  And  so  be  it — for  it  is  the  only 
way  to  everlasting  life.  He  earned  that 
happiness  beyond  the  portals  of  man's 
mortal  life  on  earth.  May  God's  bless- 
ing welcome  him  home. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  friend  and  great  American, 
Overton  Brooks.  He  was  my  commit- 
tee chairman  and  also  my  friend.  Mr. 
Brooks  was  never  too  busy  to  help  a 
colleague,  he  had  a  kind  word  for  every- 


one, and  my  deepest  sympathy  goes  to 
his  wife  and  daughter. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  me 
there  are  two  basic  attributes  that  serve 
to  distinguish  a  Member  of  this  body 
during  his  career  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  first  is  that  he  be  a  man  of  convic- 
tions— and  since  we  operate  under  a  two- 
party  system,  all  of  us  must  recognize 
that  honest  disagreement  must  be 
respected. 

The  second  attribute — and  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  first — is  that  a  man 
have  the  courage  of  those  convictions, 
because  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  we  are  put  to  the  test, 
time  and  again. 

Overton  Brooks,  to  my  mind,  was  a 
Member  who  possessed  both  of  those 
attributes. 

He  came  to  the  75th  Congress.  Just 
shortly  after  I  came  to  Washington,  and 
through  the  years  that  we  served  here 
together  I  considered  him  a  real  friend, 
as  I  hope  he  did  me. 

He  was  a  sound,  solid  American,  hard 
working  and  conscientious. 

His  colleagues  fittingly  called  on  him 
to  take  the  important  assignment  as  first 
chairman  of  the  Space  Committee. 

Tj'pical  of  his  understanding  that  ours 
is  a  system  which  gains  its  strength  from 
a  liaison  between  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
on  problems  that  concern  the  welfare  of 
the  coimtry,  he  always  thoughtfully  in- 
vited me  to  attend  those  functions  that 
might  be  useful  in  the  furtherance  of 
such  imderstanding.    This  I  appreciated. 

His  devoted  Americanism  was  re- 
flected, for  me.  in  the  fact  that  he  inter- 
rupted his  college  career  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  World  War  I. 

His  determination  to  make  something 
of  himself  was  demonstrated  in  the  fact 
that  he  returned  to  school,  after  the 
war,  to  complete  his  education. 

Overton  Brooks'  career  from  that 
time  on  Justifies  the  faith  he  had  in  his 
own  abilities. 

His  many  contributions  to  a  better 
covmtry  exemplify  the  American  creed 
of  self-reliance,  ambition,  and  initiative. 

The  loved  ones  he  leaves  to  carry  on 
may  take  consolation  in  his  achieve- 
ments, and  to  them  I  offer  my  heartfelt 
sympathies  in  their  bereavement. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sadness  and  a  sense  of  deep  regret  that 
I  rise  to  join  in  paying  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Representative  Overton 
Brooks,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  who  passed  away  this  morn- 
ing. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee during  this  past  year  and,  while  I 
did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Congressman  Brooks  as  long  or  as  well 
as  some  of  his  other  colleagues,  I  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a 
more  dedicated  or  conscientious  com- 
mittee chairman  in  the  Congress  than 
Overton  Brooks. 

Chairman  Brooks  believed  deeply  in 
the  work  of  his  committee  and  in  the 
vast  importance  of  space  exploration 
and  he  gave  unstintingly  of  his  time 
and  energies  to  America's  space  efforts. 


It  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  work 
of  devoted  and  farslghted  men  like 
Overton  Brooks  that  this  country  has 
made  such  tremendous  strides  In  the 
peaceful  exploration  of  outer  space  and 
the  entire  Nation  is  deeply  in  his  debt. 

On  a  more  personal  basis,  in  tny  as- 
sociation with  him  I  found  Overton 
Brooks  to  be  a  kind  and  generous  man. 
His  was  a  cheerful,  happy  disposition: 
he  always  had  time  in  his  busy  life  for 
a  smile  and  a  pleasant  greeting  for 
everyone.  He  was  tolerant  and  unself- 
ish and  sincerely  interested  in  the 
viewpoint  of  others,  and  as  a  result  it 
was  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  serve 
on  the  same  committee  with  him. 

The  passing  of  Representative  Brooks 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  fine  people  of  Loui- 
siana's Fourth  District,  whom  he  repre- 
sented so  ably  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  to  the  Nation.  To  his 
family,  for  whom  his  passing  is  the 
greatest  loss  of  all.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  most  sincere  sympathies. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  In  pajrlng  tribute 
to  our  departed  colleague.  Overton 
Brooks. 

It  was  my  high  privilege  to  know 
Overton  personally  and  to  work  with 
him  on  many  occasions.  I  was  aware 
of  his  great  devotion  to  this  Nation  of 
ours  and  his  keen  Intent  at  all  times  to 
be  fair  and  to  work  for  the  good  of  all 
of  us — not  only  for  his  beloved  State  of 
Louisiana,  but  his  interest  extended  in  a 
personal  way  even  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. It  is  when  one  observes  one  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  matter  of  his  na- 
tionwide interest,  and  even  his  worldwide 
interest,  that  one  grows  to  love  and  re- 
spect such  a  person  as  Overton  Brooks. 
Much  has  been  said  p.bout  his  effective 
work  in  the  Congress,  his  tremendous 
interest  In  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  which  he  headed  and  his 
great  contributions  to  progress  in  those 
fields.  I  merely  mention  them  here  to 
accentuate  that  phase  of  his  great  ability. 

I  wish  to  join  with  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  extending  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
the  family  of  Overton  Brooks. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened and  shocked  when  informed  of  the 
passing  of  my  warm,  personal  friend,  the 
Honorable  Overton  Brooks. 

Overton  Brooks  was  an  institution  in 
this  House.  He  was  always  friendly,  af- 
fable, and  enthusiastic.  He  had  the  type 
of  personality  that  we  enjoyed  being  as- 
sociated with.  He  had  a  sense  of  humor 
and  we  always  looked  forward  to  going 
on  trips  with  him  and  having  meals  with 
him.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school — with  gentle  manners  and  ra- 
diating courtesy.  He  was  a  true  son  of 
the  Old  South,  upholding  its  traditions, 
principles,  and  ideals. 

Overton  Brooks  was  more  than  a 
southerner.  He  was  more  than  a  loyal 
citizen  of  the  great  State  of  Louisiana. 
He  was  first  an  American,  loyal  to  his 
country  and  a  statesman  with  foresight. 
As  chairman  of  his  great  committee,  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  free  world. 
Overton  Brooks  gave  his  life  for  his 
country  in  the  heat  of  battle.  This 
House  is  a  better  body  having  known  and 
associated  with  Overton  Brooks.     His 
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fellow  citizens  In  Louisiana  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  good  judgment  in 
sending  him  to  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try for  so  long  a  period. 

Mrs.  Dom  joins  me  in  extending  to  his 
lovely  wife  and  daughter,  his  colleagues 
in  the  House,  and  his  fellow  citizens  of 
the  great  State  of  Louisiana,  my  most 
heartfelt  and  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  considerable  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  the  passing  of  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league. OvERTor-  Brooks.  His  presence 
will  be  sorely  missed  here.  Having  been 
rather  closely  associated  with  him  for 
the  past  3  years  through  our  work  on 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee. I  can  attest  to  the  zeal  with  which  he 
has  guided  our  committee  through  its 
infancy  in  the  performance  of  its  most 
difficult  and  demanding  tasks.  His  un- 
tiring efforts  to  provide  effective  legis- 
lative guidance  for  our  space  program 
have  certainly  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  that  program. 

During  his  years  of  service.  Overton 
Brooks'  recognized  ability  and  sincere 
and  conscientious  devotion  to  duty  have 
left  a  mark  that  will  not  soon  be 
equaled. 

I  want  to  extend  my  condolences  to 
his  family  in  this  hour  of  bereavement. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  a  deep  sense  of  sadness  that  I 
learned  today  of  the  passing  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  friend  from 
Louisiana,  the  Honorable  Overton 
Brooks. 

The  people  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Louisiana  have  lost  an  able  and  devoted 
Representative  and  the  Nation  has  lost  a 
statesman  whose  vision  and  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  our  time  earned 
for  him  the  respect  of  everyone  who  had 
the  privilege  to  know  him  and  observe 
hio  work  in  the  Congress.  Overton 
Brooks  was  an  outstanding  Congress- 
man and  his  record  of  more  than  25 
years  of  dedicated  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  stands  as  a  lasting 
monument  to  his  name. 

His  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
public  service  will  be  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  and  to 
his  countless  friends  throughout  the 
country.  I  want  to  extend  my  profound 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  his  family 
on  their  great  loss.  May  they  be  com- 
forted during  their  bereavement  by  the 
knowledge  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
has  opened  unto  him  the  gateway  to  the 
larger  life  and  has  received  him  into  the 
Divine  Presence. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
feeling  of  sadness  that  accompanies  the 
loss  of  a  friend  and  colleague,  I  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  life  and  memory 
of  the  Honorable  Overton  Brooks,  late  a 
Representative  from  Louisiana. 

I  was  both  shocked  and  saddened 
when  news  reached  us  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  Mr.  Birooks  had  pa.«;sed  away. 
We  knew  that  he  had  been  ill,  but  we 
thought  that  he  was  recovering  satis- 
factorily. I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  were 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  sad  news  of 
his  death. 

From  the  very  first  day  that  I  came 
to  Congress.  I  have  known,  liked,  ad- 
mired and  respected  him.    I  considered 


him  my  warm  personal  friend  and  I 
know  that  he  was  an  able  public  servant 
and  an  outstanding  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

He  served  as  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
after  it  was  made  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
helped  to  pioneer  and  lead  in  a  new  and 
uncharted  field  of  national  legislation. 
He  commanded  the  support  and  the  re- 
spect of  the  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  his  capacity  as 
committee  chairman,  as  well  as  an  indi- 
vidual Member  of  this  body. 

From  the  very  first  time  that  I  met 
him  until  his  passing  today,  I  found  him 
always  willing  and  able  to  be  helpful  to 
me  as  I  am  sure  he  was  to  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

A  member  of  a  distinguished  family 
in  his  native  State  of  Louisiana,  he  has 
lived  a  life  of  service  to  his  community, 
his  State,  his  Nation  and  his  fellow  man. 
He  will  be  mourned  and  missed  by  all 
who  knew  him.  not  only  those  of  us  who 
served  with  him  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives but  by  countless  thousands 
of  loyal  friends  and  neighbors  in  his 
home  State.  The  State  of  Louisiana  and 
our  Nation  have  today  lost  an  able  and 
dedicated  public  servant  and  a  fine  and 
honorable  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Flynt  joins  me  in  extending  to 
Mrs.  Brooks  and  their  daughter  our 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Overton  Brooks  was  a  great 
leader  for  things  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind.  He  had  justly  earned  a  power- 
ful place  in  American  Government.  Yet, 
in  his  passing  most  of  us  feel  most  keenly 
the  loss  of  him  as  a  daily  comrade,  a 
friend,  and  help>er  to  people  and  causes 
needing  assistance.  I  served  with  him 
for  years  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  never  did  he  do  anything 
but  helpful  and  friendly  things  to  those 
in  his  large  sphere  of  influence.  Our 
country  is  more  ably  defended  because 
of  his  work  on  that  committee.  Then, 
we  all  know  of  his  important  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  He  demonstrated 
there  an  ability  to  envision  the  new  hori- 
zons and  plateaus  that  lie  ahead  for  this 
country  and  this  world.  My  deepest 
sympathy  goes  out  to  his  family  and 
loved  ones.  I  hope  that  the  knowledge 
that  they  must  have  of  his  great  service 
to  mankind  will  be  of  some  comfort  to 
them  in  their  distress. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly those  from  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, in  grief  that  we  have  lost  from 
among  us  our  friend  of  many  years,  the 
Honorable  Overton  Brooks.  Many  fine 
words  have  been  spoken  today  in  tribute 
to  this  outstanding  statesman.  To  all 
of  them  I  subscribe.  I  would  add  only  a 
personal  experience  of  my  own  which  I 
think  is  typical  of  the  man  and  is  one  of 
those  incidents  by  which  he  would  have 
wanted  to  be  remembered.  Just  about 
a  year  ago  I  was  asked  to  find  a  speaker 
on  the  subject  of  the  U.S.  program  in 
connection  with  outer  space.  The 
speaker  was  to  address  a  district  conven- 
tion of  the  Kiwanis  Clubs.  I  told  Over- 
ton the  problem  and  asked  him  to  sug- 


gest someone  who  could  and  would  do 
the  job.  He  said,  "Why,  Clark,  I'll  take 
care  of  that  myself."  So  last  fall,  he 
gave  of  his  busy  time  to  do  this  for  me 
and  my  people.  He  said  that  it  was  a 
small  thing  to  do  but  to  you  and  me  who 
know  so  well  the  value  of  such  personal 
and  thoughtful  acts  it  assumes,  quite 
properly,  considerable  proportions.  In 
his  case  it  is  one  of  hundreds  of  similar 
deeds  and  it  tells  something  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  are  so  grieved  today.  My 
sympathy  goes  to  his  family,  to  his  Loui- 
siana colleagues,  to  his  constituents,  and 
to  the  Nation  he  served  so  well. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
truly  shocked  this  morning  to  learn  of 
the  imexpected  passing  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Brooks. 

Overton  Brooks  was  one-  of  the 
friendliest  and  nicest  gentlemen  I  have 
had  occasion  to  meet  over  my  years.  I 
came  to  know  hmi  well  as  the  result  of 
our  having  served  together  during 
World  War  n  on  the  then  House  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs.  In  1944 
Overton  and  I  were  in  a  group  that 
visited  the  battlefields  of  the  Western 
and  Italian  fronts. 

I  feel  that  I  have  lost  a  good  friend. 
This  Nation,  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
his  constituents  in  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Louisiana  have  lost  a 
distingiiished  citizen,  a  highly  com- 
petent legislator,  and  a  good  friend.  His 
good  wife  and  daughter  have  my  deep- 
est sympathy  and  prayers  in  their  great 
loss. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  I  came  to  the  Congress  Over- 
ton Brooks  was  in  his  sixth  term.  He 
was  gracious,  generous,  and  helpful  to 
me  in  every  way.  Our  friendship 
rip>ened  during  the  years  of  our  asso- 
ciation together  in  this  Chamber.  I 
shall  miss  the  warmth  of  his  smile  and 
the  cheer  of  his  greeting.  He  served 
with  the  1st  Regular  Army  in  FYance. 
Belgium,  and  Germany  in  World  War 
I.  and  later  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  he  served  his 
country  with  the  same  patriotic  dedica- 
tion in  the  field  of  statesmanship.  At 
the  time  of  his  passing  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  a  leader  among  the  pio- 
neers reaching  out  for  that  day  when 
no  longer  man  will  be  earthbound.  His 
name  will  be  linked  with  history.  To 
the  members  of  his  family  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  commemorating  the 
memory  of  our  colleague,  Overton 
Brooks.  I  came  to  know  Overton  dur- 
ing my  first  years  in  Congress  and  then 
became  more  closely  associated  with  him 
during  the  time  I  have  served  on  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  of 
which  he  was  chairman. 

Overton  was  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
men  I  have  known,  and  perhaps  it  was 
this  dedication  that  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  his  im timely  passing.  He  was 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  hope  that  his  family  and 
his  friends  may  find  comfort  in  the  re- 
flection of  the  kind  of  a  life  he  lived. 

I  wish  for  his  family  every  comfort 
that  comes  from  an  abiding  faith. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  Hovise  of  Represent- 
atives in  paying  tribute  to  owe  departed 
friend  and  colleague,  the  admired  and 
esteemed  Overton  Brooks,  of  Louisiana, 
first  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

It  was  a  shock  to  me  as  it  was  to  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  learn  of 
his  sudden  passing.  As  has  been  stated, 
we  had  been  advised  that  he  was  re- 
cuperating from  a  recent  operation,  and 
it  was  our  hope  and  expectation  that  he 
would  rejoin  us  here  on  the  floor  this 
week. 

OviRTDN  Brooks  possessed  in  full 
measure  those  personal  qualities  of 
honor,  integrity,  and  patriotism,  of 
which  our  colleagues  have  heretofore 
spoken.  He  was  a  leader  and  a  states- 
man and  his  work  in  establishing  our 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  on  a 
sound  basis  is  well  known  to  everyone. 

However,  I  would  like  to  address  my 
brief  comments  at  this  time  to  another 
quality,  that  of  conscientious  devotion 
to  duty.  OviRTON  Brooks  si>ent  all  his 
working  life  in  taking  care  of  the  needs 
of  his  district,  his  committee,  and  the 
Nation.  He  literally  worked  about  a  20- 
hour  day,  7  days  a  week.  He  was  a  man 
of  temperate  habits  who  diligently  de- 
voted attention  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation.  He  took  the  time  and  effort 
to  thoroughly  brief  himself  on  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  committee. 
As  a  committee  chairman.  I  am  in  a 
position  to  know  what  a  big  task  this  is. 
Members  also  know  that  in  launching  a 
new  committee — the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics — Overton  devoted 
himself  completely  to  the  task.  As  its 
first  chairman  he  established  a  record 
of  achievement  for  that  committee 
which  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  He 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  our 
space  program  and  he  is  responsible,  I 
believe,  in  large  measure,  for  the 
speedup  of  the  program.  His  death  is 
a  loss  to  the  Nation,  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  his  achievements 
will  stand  as  a  moniunent  to  his  patriot- 
Ism,  devotion  to  duty,  and  his  integrity 
in  the  years  to  come. 

I  extend  to  his  family  and  to  his  many 
friends  in  Washington  and  Louisiana 
my  condolences  and  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  feeling  of  shock 
at  the  loss  of  our  friend  and  colleague, 
Overton  Brooks. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  with 
OvKRTON  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Space  which  was  created  in  the  shadow 
of  sputnik  in  1958  and  later  to  serve 
under  his  chairmanship  as  a  member  of 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee. I  know  of  his  deep  concern  for 
America's  position  in  the  space  race  and 
his  determination  to  make  America  first 
in  this  important  field. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  also 
to  comment  upon  his  deep  devotion  to 
America  and  his  strong  support  for  the 
full  and  complete  development  of  Its 
natural  resources,  as  is  evidenced  by  his 
long  service  as  an  officer  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress.  He  spared  no 
effort  in  his  support  of  programs  for  the 


building  of  America  and  those  of  us  in 
the  West  shall  ever  be  grateful  for  his 
support   for   the  great  water   projects 
which  have  been  so  vital  in  building  that 
part  of  our  great  country. 

Overton  Brooks  leaves  a  void  in  this 
body  which  will  not  be  filled.  I  extend 
to  his  family  and  to  his  many  friends 
in  Louisiana  my  deepest  sympathy  on 
the  passing  of  this  great  American. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  deepest  regret 
that  I  learned  of  the  death  of  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Louisiaiui, 
the  Honorable  Overton  Brooks.  In 
paying  tribute  I  join  with  those  Mem- 
bers who  knew  him  better  than  I,  but  I 
am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing with  him  for  the  past  3  years.  I  shall 
always  remember  his  warmth  and  kind- 
ness. He  extended  to  me,  as  I  am  sure 
he  did  every  new  Member  of  Congress, 
the  benefit  of  his  many  years  of  exf>e- 
rience  in  this  House. 

The  degree  of  admiration  and  respect 
which  was  felt  for  Overton  Brooks  has 
been  manifested  by  the  tribute  paid  him 
today.  But  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions have  been  long  recognized  by  his 
colleagues  and  leaders.  His  most  recent 
and  important  assignment  was  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  where  he  played  such 
a  crucial  part  in  planning  the  fiight  of 
the  first  American  astronaut.  He  will 
be  remembered  as  one  who  helped  move 
America  forward  in  the  field  of  space 
and  science.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  only  recently  he  was  named  as  the 
outstanding  Congressman  of  the  Year 
for  Science. 

To  Mrs.  Brooks  and  to  other  members 
of  his  family,  I  extend  my  deepest  sjrm- 
pathy. 

Mrs.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
feeling  of  regret  and  sorrow  is  exceed- 
ingly deep  and  keen  at  the  death  of  one 
of  my  most  loyal  and  best  friends, 
Overton  Brooks.  To  know  of  the  grief 
of  his  wife,  Molly,  and  his  daughter,  Ann. 
is  to  live  again  that  tragic  time  which 
many  of  us  have  experienced.  I  also 
know  that  the  many  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy help  to  ease  the  pain  and  the  sor- 
row that  comes  with  so  great  a  loss. 

Overton  Brooks  was  a  fine  man.  a 
stalwart  man,  and  a  Christian  gentle- 
man— one  whose  ear  and  heart  were 
attuned  to  the  needs  of  his  fellow  man; 
one  who  was  always  anxious  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  his  country. 

Overton  Brooks  was  a  man  of  high 
ideals  and  principles,  and  a  man  of  un- 
questioned integrity.  He  brought  to  the 
oflBce  of  Representative  from  the  Fourth 
District  of  Louisiana  a  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  ability  to  lead,  and 
an  insatiable  thirst  for  information.  He 
was  constantly  in  search  of  new  methods 
of  furthering  technological  assistance  to 
his  beloved  United  States. 

Congressman  Brooks  has  made  a  se- 
cure place  in  the  hearts  and  memories 
of  those  with  whom  he  served  in  the 
Halls  of  the  Congress.  His  courtesy  and 
thoughtfulness  to  his  colleagues  was 
unfailing. 

His  innate  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
those  close  to  him  was  demonstrated 
most  forcefully  to  me  and  to  my  oflBce 


staff  when  sorrow  came  our  way.  Over- 
ton came  over  to  the  office  and  offered 
his  assistance  in  many  ways.  None  of  us 
will  ever  cease  to  love  him  for  his 
thoughtfulness  and  his  kindness. 

To  Molly,  his  beloved  wife,  and  Ann, 
his  adored  daughter,  may  I  say  that  your 
wonderful  memories  of  many  happy 
years  with  Ovehton  will  help  you  over 
spots  which  are  made  rough  with  sor- 
row and  loss.  You  have  my  deepest 
sjrmpathy,  in  which  my  daughter  Judy 
joins  me. 

To  those  of  us  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  Congressman  Brooks 
as  our  friend,  we  are  indeed  made  richer 
by  this  friendship,  and  better  men  and 
women  for  his  having  passed  our  way. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  21 
years  of  membership  in  this  body,  today 
marks  the  first  day  I  have  ever  served 
without  having  Overton  Brooks  as  my 
colleague.  I  am  still  shocked  by  his 
death. 

Down  through  the  years  I  learned  to 
know  him  as  a  tireless,  diligent,  and  de- 
voted Member  who  always  gave  his 
fullest.  Eventually  he  became  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, one  of  the  most  important  posts 
in  the  free  world. 

Thus  he  was  to  leave  this  world  as  it 
stands  at  the  threshold  of  the  most  ex- 
citing and  meaningful  challenge  to  man 
in  histoiT  and  this  is  a  challenge  that 
OvEKTON  shared. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  his  death  has 
touched  closely  many,  many  others  and 
accordingly  I  join  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Louisiana  delegation  in  ex- 
pressing my  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
fine  wife,  Mollie,  and  to  his  lovely  daugh- 
ter, Laura  Anne,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Ovkhton  Brooks,  who  de- 
parted from  us  no  more  than  2  hours 
ago. 

Overton  Brooks  was  my  friend 
throughout  the  period  of  my  service 
here. 

One  only  had  to  know  Overton  Brooks 
a  short  while  to  realize  that  he  was 
deeply  dedicated  to  his  country  and  to 
his  district,  and  that  he  was  wholly  com- 
mitted to  their  service. 

The  people  Overton  Brooks  served  so 
long  will  miss  his  consecrated  concern 
for  their  problems.  The  United  States 
will  miss  the  devotion  which  he  paid  her. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  our  colleague,  Hon.  Overton 
Brooks,  we  have  lost  a  statesman  of 
rare  foresight  and  stature.  And  my  per- 
sonal loss  is  indeed  great. 

Overton  Brooks  was  not  only  a  val- 
ued friend,  but  a  neighbor.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  he  represented  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Louisiana,  which  borders  on  the  Texas 
district  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
represent  over  a  period  of  time.  Our 
geographical  proximity  gave  us  many 
common  problems.  I  know  that  Over- 
ton Brooks  represented  his  constituents 
with  great  consideration  for  their  wel- 
fare and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Overton  Brooks  was  a  man  of  vision. 
He  gave  up  his  position  as  the  ranking 
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member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, which,  as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  our 
extremely  vital  committees,  to  become 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  This  com- 
mittee, under  his  leadership,  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  our  most  important  com- 
mittees. In  recognition  of  his  many 
contributions  to  the  works  of  this  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Brooks  was  this  year  chosen 
as  the  Congressman  of  the  Year  in 
Science. 

OvBRTON  Bkooks  was  a  pioneer  in 
space  technology  and  we  can  honor  him 
by  carrying  on  the  great  work  he  began, 
continuing  the  battle  to  keep  America 
first  and  strong. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sadness  and  loss  that 
we  mark  the  passing  of  our  esteemed 
colleague  and  devoted  friend. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
most  distressing  news  to  know  about  the 
untimely  death  of  my  very  close  congres- 
sional neighbor  and  longtime  friend. 
Representative  Overton  Brooks,  of 
Shreveport,  La. 

Since  January  1939  I  have  known  well 
Representative  Brooks.  His  Louisiana 
District  and  the  Texas  District  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  join.  We  have 
had  many  mutual  problems  legislatively 
and  frequently  have  discussed  ways  by 
which  the  people  of  our  general  area 
could  be  benefited. 

Representative  Overton  Brooks  has 
been  one  of  the  hardest  workers  I  have 
ever  known.  He  was  a  real  leader  In 
many  lines  of  congressional  effort.  No 
man  coukl  have  been  more  loyal  to  the 
people  of  his  district,  his  State  and  his 
Nation  and  to  causes  destined  to  endure 
than  Hon.  Overton  Brooks. 

Prior  to  and  during  World  War  II, 
Congressman  Brooks  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  shoul- 
dered a  heavy  responsibility  as  America 
and  our  allies  came  from  behind  in  our 
state  of  preparation  to  defend  ourselves 
and  then  to  win  in  record  tune  the  great- 
est of  all  wars.  The  contributions  to  this 
overall  effort  by  Representative  ^ooks 
were  great  indeed. 

For  many  months  he  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to  his 
duties  and  obligations  as  a  chairman  of 
one  of  the  most  impoi-tant  committees 
in  Congress,  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee.  He  discharged  his 
duties  as  chairman  of  this  committee  in 
a  highly  successful  way  and  no  one 
doubts  that  the  progress  we  now  are 
making  in  this  realm  of  activity  is  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  his  insight  and  his 
active  and  constant  endeavors  as  the 
chairman  of  this  very  challenging  com- 
mittee. 

We  ail  shall  miss  Overton  in  many 
ways.  May  God  sustain  and  comfort  his 
wife  and  daughter,  his  other  relatives 
and  his  many  friends  in  the  great  loss 
suffered  by  them,  by  us,  his  colleagues  in 
Congress,  and  by  the  people  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
profound  sadness  I  learned  of  the  pass- 
ing of  my  very  good  and  able  friend, 
OvsRTOM  Brooks.  We  have  lost  an  able 
colleague  and  dear  friend.  To  those  of 
us  who  knew  him  well  and  shared  his 


friendship,  his  death  carries  with  it  a    rence,  who  Is  an  outstanding  attorney 
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other  49  States  in  expressmg  deep  be- 
reavement on  this  occasion.  Yet  we 
know  that  Ovzrton  Brooks,  in  joining 
his  Maker,  will  have  a  special  place  in 
the  great  beyond  as  he  always  will  have 
in  our  hearts. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  that 
was  given  me  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Overton  Brooks,  and  I  extend 
to  his  family  and  loved  ones  my  deepest 
sympathy  on  this  sad  occasion. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  rendering  a  heartfelt 
sympathy  with  the  family  of  the  late 
Honorable  Overton  Brooks,  a  most 
dedicated  servant  of  the  public  and  this 
Nation. 

As  his  neighbor  in  the  House  Office 
Building,  I  shall  always  remember  his 
friendliness,  and  respect  and  admire  him 
for  his  contributions  to  the  functions  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dm-Ing  the  past  several  years  he  has 
concentrated  a  supreme  and  successful 
effort  to  effect  technological  advance- 
ment in  the  field  of  space.  His  leader- 
ship as  first  chairman  of  the  major 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
was  both  brilliant  and  talented,  and  re- 
flected his  deep  concern  for  the  future 
of  the  United  States. 

Though  long  hours  were  spent  on  this 
work,  this  13 -times -elected  Representa- 
tive found  time  to  investigate  and  plan 
the  develci>ment  of  natural  resources, 
and  become  the  chairman  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress. 

Through  all  his  responsibilities  as 
have  been  noted  here  by  my  other  col- 
leagues, Congressman  Brooks  was  a  fine 
Christian,  a  temperate  judge,  and  a 
patriot  of  highest  degree.  He  was  a  man 
of  honesty,  integrity  and  rare  imagina- 
tion in  his  ability  to  project  upon  the 
present  scene  his  desires  for  an  even 
better  Nation  of  tomoiTow. 

Few  men.  upon  their  passing,  can  lay 
claim  to  a  fuller  life  of  concern,  faith 
and  friendship  toward  their  feUow  man 
as  did  this  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
The  vacancy  left  by  our  colleague  will, 
indeed,  be  felt  by  all  who  knew  and 
worked  with  him, 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  commemo- 
rating the  memory  of  that  flne  gentle- 
man and  esteemed  friend.  Overton 
Brooks,  whose  untimely  passing  we  all 
regret. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have  had 
the  great  honor  to  serve  with  Overton 
Brooks  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  It  was  here  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  Mr. 
Brooks  as  a  friend,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  as  a  leader  of  men.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  dedicated  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  citizens  of  his  district — his 
first  allegiance — he  was  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  and  perhaps  the  one  person 
most  responsible  for  alerting  the  Nation 
and  working  for  a  truly  effective  national 
space  effort. 


with  him.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  until  he 
was  appointed  first  chairman  of  the  im- 
portant Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

He  was  a  man  who  dedicated  his  life 
to  the  service  of  his  district.  State,  and 
Nation.  He  was  a  hard,  conscientious 
worker  and  on  all  problems  he  responded 
with  a  willingness  to  be  helpful  in  any 
way  that  he  could. 

He  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  of  our  Government.  In 
all  things  it  can  be  said  he  was  an  out- 
standing citizen  and  a  great  American 
and  his  one  ambition  was  to  hand  on  to 
posterity  and  the  generations  of  tomor- 
row, a  better  America  than  was  handed 
to  him. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  death  of  my 
esteemed  and  respected  colleague  from 
Louisiana,  the  Honorable  Overton 
Brooks,  who  for  more  than  20  years  has 
been  my  dear  personal  friend  and  who 
has  represented  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Louisiana  with  distinc- 
tion. 

Everyone  who  knew  Representative 
Brooks  was  impressed  with  his  great 
ability,  sincerity,  and  dedication  to  the 
best  inteiests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  Member  of  Congress  he 
has  been  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  since  1959,  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  influential  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics.  In  each 
of  these  important  capacities  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congi'ess  he  has  exerted  tremen- 
dous influence  upon  the  affairs  of  our 
Nation  and  I  can  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  had  it  liot  been  for 
his  outstanding  service  in  Congress  we 
would  be  less  able  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future  than  we  are  today. 

The  H(Hiorable  Oveeton  Brooks  was 
a  native  Louisianian.  He  graduated 
from  Louisiana  State  University  with 
honors  having  completed  his  law  school 
curriculum  in  1923.  Until  his  election 
to  Congress  in  1936  he  was  a  highly  suc- 
cessful attorney  and  he  served  for  a  time 
as  UJS.  commissioner  as  well  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  for  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Overton 
Brooks  lived  a  life  of  dedicated  service 
to  his  fellow  man.  He  was  possessed  of 
courage  and  integrity  and  indeed  he  was 
the  kind  of  Representative  in  Congress 
who  is  desperately  needed  at  this  im- 
portant and  critical  time  in  our  history. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  fill  his  place. 

Not  only  was  Representative  Brooks 
a  patriotic  and  distinguished  American 
but  he  was  personable  and  kind — a  de- 
voted husband  and  father — and  in  eveiT 
act  of  his  official  and  private  life  he  was 
revealed  as  a  deeply  religious  man. 

He  is  survived  by  his  lovely  wife,  Mol- 
lie; his  fine  daughter;  his  wonderful 
mother;  and  his  devoted  brother.  Law- 
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The  people  of  this  country  shall  be 
forever  indebted  to  him  for  the  out- 
standing service  he  rendered  to  his  Na- 
tion. His  contribution  shall  live  long 
after  all  of  us  have  passed  to  our  eternal 
reward.  And  it  shall  stand  as  a  living 
monument  to  Overton  Brooks,  the  man, 
the  friend,  and  the  tireless  patriot. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  profound  and 
most  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family 
on  their  great  loss.  His  untimely  pass- 
ing will  leave  a  void  that  will  be  felt  in 
their  home  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely passing  of  our  friend  and  col- 
league, Overton  Brooks,  came  as  a  blow 
to  all  of  us.  Having  served  with  him  for 
many  years  on  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  learned  to  appreciate 
his  keen  understanding  of  the  many 
ramifications  of  our  national  defense 
problems.  He  always  had  a  contribution 
to  make  in  efforts  to  solve  difficult  prob- 
lems that  arose.  His  handiwork  is  re- 
flected in  many  legislative  acts  that  are 
vital  to  the  defense  and  security  of  this 
country.  More  recently  he  served  with 
distinction  on  the  Committee  on  Space 
and  Astronautics,  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man. 

Overton  Brooks  was  a  man  of  high 
ideals  and  possessed  those  sterling  quali- 
ties of  leadership  and  courage  which 
marked  his  career.  He  was  indeed  an 
able  man,  and  he  served  his  country  well. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  *in  this  ex- 
pression of  deep  sympathy  for  his  fam- 
ily in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  first- 
term  Member,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
know  Overton  Brooks  only  for  some  8 
months.  However,  I  shall  forever  feel 
profoundly  grateful  for  the  privilege  of 
having  known  him  and  of  serving  on  the 
committee  which  he  chaired. 

Despite  the  great  demands  upon  his 
time  and  energy,  resulting  from  the  ex- 
tremely heavy  responsibilities  he  carried 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  Overton 
Brooks  gave  friendly  and  generous  at- 
tention and  sound  advice  to  me  as  a  new- 
comer on  the  committee.  I  am  sure  that 
all  members  of  the  committee  found  in 
him  that  same  generosity  and  wise  atten- 
tion to  them  as  individuals.  We  shall 
sorely  miss  the  courteous  fairness  with 
which  Overton  Brooks  conducted  our 
committee  sessions. 

That  sometimes  abused  phrase  "gen- 
tleman and  scholar"  is  not  at  all  trite 
as  applied  to  Chairman  Brooks  :  I  believe 
it  describes  him  accurately.  The  intense 
and  intelligent  study  he  gave  to  the 
rapidly  evolving  and  enlarging  volume  of 
knowledge  in  the  new  science  of  space, 
and  to  the  other  difficult  fields  of  knowl- 
edge which  came  within  the  purview  of 
his  committee,  demonstrated  his  schol- 
arliness.  And  his  gentlemanliness  was 
revealed  in  the  extraordinary  traits  of 
character  and  personality  which  were 
combined  in  him.  His  was  a  singularly 
gentle  yet  buoyant  spirit.  I  am  sure  he 
must  never  knowingly  have  hurt  another 
man ;  I  am  sure  it  was  his  constant  wish 
to  be  a  helpful  friend  to  all  with  whom 
he  was  associated,  and  he  certainly  suc- 
ceeded in  that.    He  was  both  a  courtly 


gentleman  of  the  old  school  and  a  new- 
age  leader  of  great  foresight. 

It  was  constantly  evident  that  Chair- 
man Brooks  had  a  profound  sense  of 
the  urgent  necessity  for  our  Nation's 
success  in  its  space  program.  Person- 
ally. I  have  a  feeling  that  his  imtimely 
death  may  be  the  direct  result  of  over- 
work. This  mission  which  he  felt  so 
strongly  drove  him  to  excessive  hours 
and  to  the  exijenditure  of  excessive  en- 
ergy. His  was  a  great  personal  sacri- 
fice. 

I  suggest  it  is  to  his  undying  credit 
that,  although  he  was  completely  aware 
of  the  military  significance  of  accom- 
plishment in  the  space  sciences,  he 
looked  well  beyond  those  uses  and  be- 
yond any  mere  sense  of  rivalry  with  the 
Russians,  to  the  far  broader,  more  con- 
structive peacetime  uses  which  he  fore- 
saw in  the  understanding  of  space.  He 
was  a  great  patriot,  but.  at  the  same  time, 
distinctly  a  man  of  peace. 

Overton  Brooks'  name  most  certainly 
will  go  down  in  the  records  as  one  of 
the  important  pioneers  in  the  vast  new 
era  of  space.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  he  is  lost  to  us  just  as  we  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  that  era. 

Mrs.  Mosher  joins  with  me  in  extend- 
ing our  profound  sympathy  to  the  wife 
and  daughter,  and  to  other  members  of 
Overton  Brooks'  immediate  family. 

Mr.  ALPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
sad  moment  for  all  of  us  who  loved  and 
admired  our  fallen  colleague.  Overton 
Brooks. 

I  am  ■  especially  saddened  because  in 
the  space  of  a  few  short  years,  there 
had  develop>ed  a  closeness  between  us. 
He  constantly  gave  me  the  benefit  of 
his  helping  hand  as  he  went  about  his 
task  in  his  ever-so-gracious  manner. 

Overton  Brooks  was  a  modest  man. 
Yet.  I  know  some  of  the  great  burdens  he 
shouldered.  I  know  how  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  task  of  serving  my  sister  State 
of  Louisiana,  and  even  the  entire  South- 
land. 

We  shall  look  long  before  we  find  an- 
other man  with  his  devotion  to  duty: 
another  man  who  contributed  more  of 
himself  to  his  assigned  role  in  life. 

While  we  shall  no  longer  have  this 
tower  of  strength  to  lean  upon  in  our 
times  of  trial,  we  shall  always  cherish  his 
memory  in  our  hearts. 

We  have  lost  a  great  and  a  good  friend 
and  our  prayerful  sympathy  goes  out 
to  his  family  in  this  hour  of  darkness. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  the  Louisiana  delegation  and 
other  Members  of  this  body  in  mourning 
the  loss  of  one  of  our  colleagues,  the 
Honorable  Overton  Brooks.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  Mr.  Brooks  on 
his  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics and  had  firsthand  knowledge  of 
his  keen  interest  in  this  subject. 

Mr.  Brooks  always  maintained  an  in- 
terest in  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  coun- 
try since  his  service  during  World  War 
I.  When  he  came  to  the  Congress  in 
1937  he  brought  this  interest  with  him 
and  put  it  to  work  through  his  service 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  In 
addition  he  figured  largely  in  the  de- 
velopment of  water  resources  in  this 
country. 


The  State  of  Louisiana,  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  mourn  the  passing  of 
this  public  servant  and  his  leadership 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely passing  of  our  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague,  Overton 
Brooks,  of  Louisiana,  was  a  great  shock 
to  all  of  us. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  ideals  and 
worked  untiringly  in  the  cause  of  good 
government.  He  had  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  our  Nation's  problems  and  gave 
of  his  time  and  effort  unstintingly.  His 
counsel  and  guidance  will  be  greatly 
missed  for  he  was  a  dedicated  Ameri- 
can, devoted  to  his  country  and  to  his 
congressional  district. 

Back  in  1952.  in  the  82d  Congress, 
Minority  Leader  Joe  Martin  appointed 
me  to  serve  at  large  on  a  special  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  going  to  Korea 
during  the  crucial  days  of  the  Korean 
war.  The  bond  of  friendship  I  formed 
with  the  chairman,  Overton  Brooks,  on 
that  trip  will  be  a  wonderful  memory 
as  long  as  I  live. 

As  first  chairman  of  the  newly  created 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, Overton  Brooks  was  a  pioneer 
In  developing  our  space  program  and  his 
vision  and  foresight  were  responsible  in 
a  large  part  for  the  rapid  strides  we 
made  after  an  admittedly  slow  start. 
His  accomplishments  in  the  short  years 
that  he  served  as  chairman  will  live  in 
our  Nation's  history. 

In  the  16  years  that  I  served  with  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  I  was  always 
inspired  by  his  courage,  ability,  and 
dedication  to  his  country. 

I  share  with  his  countless  friends  their 
sorrow  over  his  sudden  passing  and  I 
extend  to  his  wife  and  family  my 
deepest  sympathy.  His  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  never  forget  him. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
of  our  colleagues  has  been  called  to  eter- 
nal rest.  The  untimely  passing  of  Over- 
ton Brooks  is  a  shock  to  all  of  us.  I 
sei-ved  with  him  on  the  Conmilttee  on 
Armed  Services  and  for  a  time  his  office 
was  on  the  same  corridor  as  mine  in 
the  New  House  Office  Building.  I  passed 
it  daily.  And  I  sometimes  wondered 
if  his  office  was  ever  closed.  Even  on 
Sundays  he  would  invariably  be  at  his 
office. 

He  was  a  tireless  worker  who  loved 
his  work.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  could 
be  more  conscientious.  If  anything,  he 
was  too  conscientious.  He  asked  more 
of  himself  than  could  possibly  be  ex- 
pected of  any  man.  It  is  typical  of 
him  that  he  did  not  allow  himself  suf- 
ficient time  to  fully  recover  from  an  op- 
eration, with  the  result  that  he  had  to 
be  readmitted  to  the  hospital  and  a  few 
days  later  passed  on  to  eternity. 

Overton  gave  his  life  in  his  consci- 
entious effort  to  serve  his  people  of  Lou- 
isiana and  his  country.  As  chairman 
of  the  important  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  he  carried  more  than 
an  ordinary  burden.  He  had  the  iiuiu- 
merable  and  truly  perplexing  problems 
that  one  faces  in  organizing  a  new  com- 
mittee and  of  a  committee  which  would 
have  jurisdiction  over  a  subject  only  in 
the  embrj'onic  stages.    Overton  Brooks 
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served  as  a  pioneer  and  his  dedication 
to  his  work  resulted  in  the  many  things 
that  have  been  accomplished  by  this  new 
standing  committee  of  the  House. 

No  job  was  too  big  for  Overton.  Nor 
could  he  be  assigned  too  many  jobs.  The 
bigger  the  job,  the  more  duties  and  re- 
siMnsibflities  he  had,  the  better  he  liked 
it.  He  sought  always  to  serve.  And  he 
served  well.  He  served  well  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  but  he  saw  an 
opportunity  for  larger  service  when  he 
took  over  the  chairmar^ship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

With  the  passing  of  Overton  Brooks 
we  have  lost  an  invaluable  colleague, 
and  I  have  lost  a  personal  friend.  I  ex- 
tend my  sincerest  sympathy  to  his  wife 
and  family.    I  share  their  k>ss. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Peace  be  with  you, 
Overton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution — 
House  Resolution  4«7 — and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Houm  haa  heard  with 
profouxHl  sorrow  of  the  de*th  of  the  Honor- 
able OviBTON  BtooKS,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Retolved.  That  a  committee  of  11  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Jle«o{eftf,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  ot 
th*  HiNue  be  authorised  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  neceasary  for  carrying 
out  the  proTlsloos  of  these  reaolutlons,  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolvfd,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  reeolutlon*  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAECER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  funeral 
committee  the  following  members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  H*bert, 
Mr.  MoKRisoK,  Mr.  Bogcs,  Mr.  Pass- 
man. Mr.  Wuxis,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Louisiana,  Mi*.  McSweb3t,  Mr.  George 
P.  MiiXEt  of  CaUfornia,  Mr.  Chkno- 
WETH.  and  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remainder 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Jteaoived,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect, the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  11  min- 
utes pin.) ,  the  House,  under  its  previous 
order,  adjourned  until  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 18,  1961,  at  11  a.m. 


through  June  30,  1961,  pursuant  to  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1317.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Intertor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  July  31.  1947  (61  Stat. 
681),  and  for  other  puri>oses";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTaln. 

1318.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  Oommitiee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
information  outlined  in  section  3  of  the  act 
of  July  21,  1961  (75  Stat.  216.  217).  and  is 
submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  rule  XL  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
H  Jl.  7859.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  In- 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  to  provide  a 
against  the  estate  tax  for  Federal 
taxes  paid  on  certain  prior  transfers 
case  of  decedents  dying  after  Decem- 
1947;  without  amendment  (Kept.  No. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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EXECUTrVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
commimicaUonfi  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1318.  A    letter    from    the    Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  reflecting  estimated  obligations  by 
principal    acUvltles    of    the    Small    Busineaj^ 
Administration    for    the    period   January  ^T 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.9264.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Army  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  to  reph>ce  certain  bridges  in 
Chicot  County.  Ark.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H  R.  9265.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  10&9  and 
the  Retired  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act 
■o  as  to  provide  health  benefits  coverage  for 
certain  additional  classes  of  annuitants,  to 
permit  additional  choice  of  type  of  family 
enrollment,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  9266.  A  bUl  to  assist  the  several  States 
in  establishing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  posthospltal  aftercare  for  the  care, 
trentment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  9267.  A  bill  to  place  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  delete  previously 
assigned  VHF  television  chaiuiela.  to  give  the 
Commission  certain  regulatory  authority 
over  television  receiving  apparatus,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  9268.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  education,  housing,  public  accommo- 
dations, and  employment,  or  against  public 
officials  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  an- 
cestry, or  national  origin,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.9269.  A   bill   to   prohibit   discrimina- 
tion  in  education,  housing,  public  accom- 
modations,   and    employment,    or    against 
public  officials  because  of  race,  color,  reli- 


gion, ancestry,  or  national  origin,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 

HH.  9270.  A  hill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  education,  housing,  public  accom- 
modations, and  employment,  or  against 
public  officials  because  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, ancestry,  or  national  origin,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   MARTIN  of  Nebraska; 

H.R.9271.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  applica- 
tion or  exercise  of  monopoly  power  by  em- 
ployers and  labor  organisations  in  employ- 
ing or  representing  labor,  to  amend  the 
Labcnr  Management  RelaUcuis  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Ccwmalttee  <m  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

H  J.  Res.  578.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PILLION: 

H.Bee. 468.  ResoluUon  calling  for  a  pleb- 
iscite in  West  Berlin  upon  the  question  of 
its  sovereignty;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
ASairs. 


PRIVATE  Bn.TS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
Mr.  OSMERS  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  9272) 
for  the  relief  of  Rade  Kobila,  which  was  re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Undei-  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

211.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Minnie  P.  Koonsman  and  others,  Pueblo 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Pueblo,  C<^o.,  relative  to  opposing 
legislation  to  establish  a  U.S.  Disarmament 
Agency,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  AfTaiis. 


^■» 


SENATE 

S.vTiRDAY,  September  16, 1961 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  Thou  lover  of  mankind,  in 
whose  hand  are  the  final  issues  of  life: 
in  a  day  when  loud  voices  of  evil  threat- 
en to  oven^helm  all  that  gives  dignity 
to  the  individual,  we  steel  ourselves  in 
the  assurance  that  although  the  wrong 
seems  oft  so  strtmg,  Thou  art  the  ruler 
yet.  In  that  faith  we  dedicate  all  we 
think  and  speak  and  do  this  new  day. 

Thou  hast  given  us  our  yesterdays 
and  their  record  is  In  Thy  book  of  re- 
membrance. Our  memories  of  tempta- 
tions resisted  and  victories  won  are  se- 
cure. Our  tomorrcws  are  within  Thy 
loving  care  as  the  future  lies  before  us. 
Today  is  ours.  Help  us  to  command  It, 
to  seize  it,  to  mold  it  to  Thy  purposes, 
and,  being  true  to  our.  best  selves,  to 
serve  the  Nation  and  this  ailing  world 
in  the  spirit  of  that  Holy  One  in  whose 
name  we  pray.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
September  15,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Phllleo  Naab,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


U.S.  ATTORNEY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Alton  A.  Lessard.  of  Maine,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Maine 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DISTRICT  JUDGE 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Paul  D.  Shriver.  of  Colorado,  to  be 
judge  for  the  District  Court  of  Guam  for 
a  term  of  8  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


Mr. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I 


move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  still  proceeding  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  still  proceeding  in  the  morning  hour, 
are  we  ? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  sutxnitted: 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  Mr.  Magnuson), 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  (Rept.  No.  1074). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2102.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Jefferson 
division  of  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  as  the 
Marshall  division  (Rept.  No  1075). 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bUl  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  NEUBEROER: 
S.  2564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  and  the 
Retired  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Act  so  as  to  provide  health  benefits  coverage 
for  certain  additional  classes  of  annuitants, 
to  permit  additional  choice  of  type  of  family 
enrollment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Neubercer 
when  she  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


RELATIVE  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
LATE  REPRESENTATIVE  OVERTON 
BROOKS.  OF  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  ELLENDER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana)  submitted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  213)  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  late  Representative  Over- 
ton Brooks,  of  Louisiana,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Ellknder. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
EES' HEALTH  PROGRAM  TO  WID- 
OWS AND  CERTAIN  DEFERRED 
ANNUITANTS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
almost  6  million  persons  are  participat- 
ing in  the  two  health  benefit  programs 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  Federal  employees,  de- 
pendents, and  retirees.  The  program 
for  active  employees  and  future  retirees 
started  operation  July  1,  1960,  and  for 
the  already  retired  on  July  1,  1961. 

The  Commission  has  approved  37 
health  plans  that  will  participate  in 
the  Federal  employees'  health  benefits 
program  for  the  next  contract  year, 
which  begins  in  November.  Those  par- 
ticipating and  underwriting  the  health 
coverage  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
the  success  of  the  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits  program.  Participation 
in  the  program  is  voluntary,  and  each 


Federal  employee  or  annuitant  has  an 
opportunity  to  elect  freely  whether  to 
participate.  More  than  90  percent  have 
elected  to  do  so. 

CHOICZ  or   HEALTH   PLANS 

There  is  a  free  choice  among  several 
health  benefit  plans  available  to  each 
person.  There  are  the  two  Govern- 
ment-wide programs,  the  service  benefit 
plan  and  the  indemnity  benefit  plan. 
There  are  employee  organization  plans, 
such  as  the  National  Federation  of  Let- 
ter Carriers.  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers, 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees,  to  name  only  the  four 
largest.  There  are  also  comprehensive 
medical  plans,  offering  group  practice 
plans,  such  as  Group  Health  Associa- 
tion here  in  Washington,  DC.  and  in- 
dividual practice  plans  such  as  offered 
by  the  National  Hospital  Association  of 
Portland.  Greg. 

Each  employee  has  the  choice  of  a 
high  or  low  option,  differing  in  cost  and 
the  extent  of  health  coverage,  and 
roughly  80  percent  of  Federal  employees 
enrolled  have  enrolled  in  the  high  option 
coverage. 

The  cost  of  the  health  coverage  is  di- 
vided between  the  Government  and  the 
employee,  with  the  employee  paying  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  costs. 
The  employees'  contribution  is  financed 
by  payroll  and  aimulty  withholding,  so 
that  orderly  payment  procedures  are 
established. 

Also,  the  participation  of  such  a  large 
group  of  Federal  employees,  their  de- 
pendents, and  retirees,  makes  far  broad- 
er coverage  available  than  can  be  pur- 
chased on  an  individual  or  small  group 
basis.  The  Federal  employee  health 
coverage  program  is  the  largest  single 
health  coverage  plan  in  the  United 
States  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

CIVIL  SEKVICE  COMMISSION  COMMENDED 

I  commend  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  its  Bureau  of  Retirement 
and  Insurance,  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Ruddock, 
its  Director,  and  Mr.  David  F.  Lawton, 
Deputy  Director,  for  the  success  in  ad- 
ministration of  this  difficult  and  exten- 
sive program. 

Unlike  some  health  coverage  propos- 
als, the  Federal  employees  health  bene- 
fits program  has  had  the  active  support 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
American  Hospital  Association.  Federal 
employee  organizations,  and  the  health 
insurance  Industry.  The  legislation  was 
overwhelmingly  passed  by  the  Congress, 
the  Senate  vote  was  81  to  4.  and  the  vote 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  383 
to  4. 

When  the  Oklahoma  program  passed 
the  Senate  it  was  described  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI, 
the  distinguished  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
FKjrtant  pieces  of  legislation  for  Govern- 
ment workers  during  his  21  years  of 
congressional  service.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson  1,  the  able  and 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  de- 
.SC1  ibed  the  legislation  as  opening  a  new 
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era  of  security-assured  independence  for 
Federal  employees.  Its  passage  has  been 
hailed  on  numerous  occasions  by  the 
hardworking  and  distinguished  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Johnston  1,  who  has  pioneered  so 
much  in  the  field  of  favorable  Govern- 
ment employee  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  more  than 
a  year's  experience  imder  the  program 
and  a  number  of  changes  are  needed  to 
strengthen  and  liberalize  it.  Several  of 
these  changes  are  in  the  nature  of  house- 
keeping amendments  which  will  improve 
the  program,  while  two  others  will  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  additional  per- 
sons to  elect  coverage  under  the  health 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act 
of  1959  and  the  Retired  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide health  benefits  coverage  for  certain 
additional  classes  of  annuitants,  to  per- 
mit additional  choice  of  type  for  family 
enrollment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  Is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  four  major  ob- 
jectives: 

First.  To  allow  deferred  annuitants 
with  20  years  or  more  of  creditable  Fed- 
eral service  to  elect  to  participate  in  the 
health  coverage  program. 

Second.  To  allow  the  so-called  pre- 
1948  widows  to  elect  to  participate  in  the 
health  coverage  program. 

Third.  To  permit,  at  her  option,  a 
married  woman  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  family-plan  coverage  and 
exclude  from  coverage  a  nondependent 
husband. 

Fourth.  To  allow  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  terminate  participation 
of  a  group-practice  prepayment  or  in- 
dividual practice  prepayment  caiTler 
which  has  less  than  300  enroUees. 

Under  the  present  law,  no  deferred 
annuitant,  regardless  of  how  long  he  has 
been  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Is  eligible  for  participation  In  the 
Federal  employees  health  benefits  pro- 
gram after  he  leaves  Federal  service  and 
when  he  retires.  Under  the  present  law 
an  annuitant  to  be  eligible  for  coverage 
must  retire  on  an  Immediate  annuity 
with  a  minimum  of  12  years  of  service. 
It  Is  possible  for  a  person  to  retire  on  an 
immediate  annuity  with  as  little  as  12 
years  Federal  service  and  qualify  for 
health  coverage,  while  a  person  might 
have  20,  25,  or  30  years  creditable  Fed- 
eral service  but  not  retire  with  an  Im- 
mediate annuity  and  be  disqualified  from 
participating.  This  Is  an  injustice  which 
I  believe  needs  correction. 

Under  the  tenns  of  the  bill  I  am  pro- 
posing, a  Federal  employee  who  has  at 
least  20  years  of  creditable  Federal  serv- 
ice might  elect  to  participate  under  the 
health  benefits  program  once  he  starts 
to  draw  his  annuity  benefits  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  It  Is  worth 
remembering  that  60  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  health  coverage  program  Is  borne 
by  the  employees  and  annuitants  them- 
selves, through  monthly   withholdings. 

Approximately  5,000  deferred  annui- 
tants with  20  years  or  more  Federal  serv- 


ice, presently  drawing  retirement  bene- 
fits, would  be  eligible  to  pai-tlclpate  in 
the  health  coverage  program  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted.  The  cost  of 
providing  this  extended  coverage  would 
probably  be  about  $100,000  per  year. 

In  1948  Congress  wisely  enacted  leg- 
islation providing  survivor  and  widow 
retirement  benefits,  but  the  pre- 1948 
widows  have  been  ruled  Ineligible  to 
participate  In  the  health  benefits  pro- 
gram. Approximately  17,000  widows 
would  be  given  the  option  of  participat- 
ing In  the  retired  health  program. 

My  third  amendment  would  correct 
an  Injustice  Involving  women  employees 
of  the  Government.  Today  a  married 
woman  Government  employee.  In  order 
to  obtain  family  health  coverage,  must 
pay  the  health  coverage  costs  for  her 
nondependent  husband.  In  cases  In 
which  the  husband  and  wife  are  sepa- 
rated but  not  divorced,  the  wife.  In  order 
to  obtain  family  health  coverage,  must 
pay  the  entire  costs  for  the  nondepend- 
ent husband.  In  other  cases,  the  hus- 
band Is  provided  coverage  because  of  his 
non-Government  employment,  but  the 
wife,  a  Government  employee.  Is  forced 
to  provide  duplicate  coverage  for  the 
husband  In  order  to  obtain  family  health 
coverage.  My  proposal  provides  that  the 
woman  may,  at  her  option,  exclude  a 
nondependent  husband  and  avoid  paying 
the  costs  of  her  husband's  health  cover- 
age. 

My  fourth  proposal  would  permit  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  terminate 
the  cont  *act  of  any  group-practice  pre- 
payment or  individual -practice  prepay- 
ment carrier  at  the  end  of  a  contract 
period.  This  could  be  done  If  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  during  the  preceding 
two  contract  periods  the  carrier  did  not 
have  300  or  more  employees  and  annui- 
tants enrolled  in  its  plan. 

The  Federal  employees  health  bene- 
fits program  Is  designed  to  give  employ- 
ees a  free  choice  of  plans.  It  is  obvious 
those  attracting  very  few  enroUees, 
where  other  suitable  health  plans  are 
available,  should  be  terminated.  Under 
the  present  law  there  is  no  way  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  can  terminate 
such  a  carrier.  The  continuation  of  such 
carriers  unnecessarily  runs  up  the  cost 
of  administering  the  health  progrsun,  and 
creates  numerous  administrative  difficul- 
ties for  the  Commission.  The  rights  of 
Federal  employees  would  be  fully  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  has  been  drawn 
with  the  cooperation  of  Federal  employee 
leaders  and  other  Interested  parties.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks  a  letter  received 
from  Mr.  Jerome  J.  Keating,  vice  presi- 
dent. National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers, endorsing  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Association 

OF  Letter  Carriers, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  12,  1961. 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Dodd, 

Office  of  Senator  Maurine  B.  Neuberger,  U.S. 
Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Walter:  I  received  the  draft  of  the 
bill  that  Senator  Neuberger  is  going  to  intro- 
duce and  I  think  it  is  a  very  excellent  bill. 


All  eventualities  are  well  covered,  including 
coverage  for  deferred  annuitants. 

I  think  It  is  an  excellent  bUl  and  I  wish 
you  would  convey  to  Mrs.  Neuberger  our 
deepest  appreciation  for  introducing  this 
much  needed  legislation.  We  wUl  certainly 
give  It  our  complete  support. 
With  very  best  wishes.  I  am 

Sincerely,  _ 

Jerome  J.  Keating. 

Vice  President. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  a  companion 
bin  to  the  proposal  that  I  am  Introducing 
Is  being  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  the  Honorable  James  H. 
Morrison,  ranking  Democratic  member 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee and  a  leader  In  sponsoring  bene- 
ficial Federal  employee  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  blU  (S.  2564)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1959  and  the  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  so  as  to  provide 
health  benefits  coverage  for  certain  addi- 
tional classes  of  annuitants,  to  permit 
additional  choice  of  type  of  family  en- 
rollment, and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Neuberger,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CLOTURE 
RULE  —  STATEMENT  BY  TWO 
GROUPS  OF  SENATORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday there  were  released  to  the  press 
two  statements  dealing  with  the  question 
of  the  cloture  rule,  rule  XXII.  One  was 
signed  by  10  Republicans  Senators;  the 
other  was  signed  by  27  Democratic  Sen- 
ators. In  substance,  both  releases  are 
the  same.  They  express  the  feelings  of 
these  37  Members  of  the  Senate  that  the 
decision  to  consider  rule  XXII  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  rather  than  at  the 
beginning,  was  ill  advised  and  certainly 
not  of  their  doing. 

•  The  Senators  are  entitled  to  their  views 
m  regard  to  this  matter;  and  I  have  every 
respect  for  their  opinion,  even  though  I 
do  not  agree  with  It. 

Our  difference,  however,  may  stem 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  looking  at  the 
matter  in  different  perspectives.  The 
leadership  Is  not  permitted  the  luxury  of 
considering  rule  XXn  In  a  vacumn.  The 
leadership  has  had  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter as  one  among  many  matters  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  affairs,  all  of  which 
have  required  the  urgent  attention  of  the 
Senate  in  the  light  of  the  total  needs  and 
interests  of  the  Nation. 

The  fact  that  consideration  of  rule 
XXn  has  been  made  one  of  the  last  mat- 
ters of  business  does  not  mean  that  It  Is 
the  least  Important.  On  the  contrary. 
It  may  be  among  the  most  Important. 
What  It  does  mean  Is  that  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  leadership)— and  I  mean  the 
joint  leadership — and  in  the  light  of  leg- 
islative realities  in  the  Senate,  as  the 
leadership  has  understood  them,  this  or- 
der of  consideration  promised  the  best 
possible  output  of  Senate  business  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  all 
of  Its  citizens. 
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Would  we,  we  might  ask,  be  better  ofif 
with  the  change  in  rule  XXII,  but  with 
no  extension  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance? 

Would  we,  we  might  ask,  be  better  off 
at  this  point  with  the  change  in  rule 
XXII.  but  with  no  distressed  areas  legis- 
lation? 

Would  we,  we  might  ask,  be  better  off 
with  the  change  in  rule  XXII,  but  with- 
out the  expansion  of  the  social  security 
benefits  which  will  bring  an  additional 
4'/^  million  citizens  under  that  protec- 
tion? 

I  do  not  say  that  those  and  other 
essential  measures  would  not  have  been 
passed  by  the  Senate 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
under  the  3-minute  limitation,  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
repeat  that  I  do  not  say  that  those  and 
other  essential  measures  would  not  have 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  if  rule  XXII 
had  been  considered  at  the  outset  of  the 
session,  rather  than  at  the  end.  All  I 
can  say,  Mr.  President,  is  that  there  are 
only  so  many  hours  in  each  day,  only  so 
many  days  in  each  week,  and  only  so 
many  weeics  in  each  session;  and  one  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  leadership  is 
to  make  judgments  as  to  how  this  time 
may  be  most  elTectively  utilized  in  the 
total  interests  of  the  Nation. 

The  judgments  in  this  respect  for  the 
current  session  mjy  have  been  right,  or 
they  may  have  lieen  wrong.  In  any 
event,  they  have  had  to  be  made,  and 
they  were  made,  by  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate.  It  will  be  for  others  to  judge  the 
efficacy  of  these  judgments. 

But  there  is  one  point  I  wish  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  statement  of  the  Re- 
publican Members  on  rule  XXn,  to 
which  I  have  referred.  It  would  fix  the 
responsibility  for  the  judgments  in  re- 
gard to  rule  XXn  not  only  on  the  ma- 
jority leader,  but  on  the  President,  as 
well.  Let  me  make  a  slight  correction: 
Let  me  say  to  these  Members  that  inso- 
far as  any  matters,  such  as  rule  XXII. 
pertaining  to  the  internal  operation  of 
the  Senate — a  matter  entirely  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senate — Is  concerned, 
it  would  be  most  improper  and  inaccu- 
rate to  attribute,  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form,  the  decisions  to  the  President.  I 
am  somewhat  surprised  that  these 
Members  would  invite  the  President  to 
assume  responsibilities  as  regards  a  pro- 
posed change  in  rule  XXII.  or  would 
attribute  to  him  responsibilities  which 
can  be  assumed,  and  which  were  as- 
sumed, only  by  the  Senate  and  its  leader- 
ship. 

Let  me  say,  incidentally,  that  I  have 
never,  on  any  occasion,  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  because  this  is  not  his  business. 
This  is  our  business. 

If  I  may  say  one  thing  more:  If  any 
blame  attaches  to  the  judgments  which 
were  made  at  this  session,  it  should  be 


directed  to  me.  But  to  the  extent  that 
some  beneficial  achievements  may  have 
grown  out  of  these  judgments,  I  certainly 
wish  to  have  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  DtrkscnI  receive  a  full 
measure  of  credit  for  them,  because  he 
deserves  it,  for  not  only  has  he  coop- 
erated closely  as  regards  the  judgments 
on  rule  XXII,  but  he  has  done  likewise 
as  regards  the  judgments  on  all  other 
matters  of  Senate  business  and  proce- 
dure during  the  current  session.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  him  for  that  coopera- 
tion, for  it  has  been  an  essential  part  of 
the  functioning  of  the  Senate  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  press  releases  previ- 
ously referred  to  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  tlie  Record. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  if  I  have 
time  in  which  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Do  the  press  releases 
contain  the  signatures? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  releases 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

September  15,  1961. 

The  following  Is  the  text  of  a  statement 
released  today  by  27  Democratic  Senators 
concerning  the  Senate  leaderships'  decision 
to  attempt  a  modification  of  the  Senate 
antlfillbuster  rule  prior  to  adjournment. 

DECLARATION    ON    SULK    XXn 

"We  are  prepared  if  necessary  to  stay  in 
session  until  we  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  a  change  in  rule  XXII. 

"But  we  want  to  make  two  things  crystal 
clear.  One,  the  end  of  the  session  is  the 
worst  possible  time  to  try  to  change  the 
Senate's  rules.  Two,  the  timing  of  this 
effort  was  not  selected  by  us. 

"We  have  said  in  prior  debates  and  we  say 
again  now  that  the  rules  question  can  best 
be  settled  at  the  opening  of  a  new  Congress. 
At  that  moment,  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
of  the  new  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
right  to  determine  its  rules  without  minor- 
ity obstruction.  In  contrast,  at  this  moment 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  are  plan- 
ning to  seek  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate 
to  cut  off  a  filibuster  and  make  it  possible 
for  a  majority  to  change  the  rules. 

"Last  January,  at  the  outset  of  the  new 
Congress,  we  sousiht  to  have  the  Senate 
adopt  a  new  rule  XXII.  A  substantial  ma- 
jority of  Senators,  including  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  favored  cloture  by  three- 
fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting. 
A  large  group  favored  cloture  by  majority 
vote. 

"But  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
moved  on  J.inunry  10  to  refer  all  pending 
resolutions  to  chan^  the  rules  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  They 
promised  that  the  matter  would  be  broui^ht 
up  later  In  the  Congress.  The  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  has  now  re- 
ported without  recommendation  a  resolu- 
tion providing  for  cloture  by  three-fifths 
of  those  present  and  voting  and  the  major- 
ity leader  has  announced  that  he  will  bring 
this  resolution  before  the  Senate  shortly, 
thus  complying  with  his  commitment  to 
the  Senate. 

"This  has  been  a  long  and  exhausting 
session.  It  Is  no  secret  that  it  is  only  the 
pending    appropriations    bills    which    keep 


many  Senators  In  the  city.  Opponent*  of 
a  rules  change  can  now  flUtmster  with  mora 
ccnfldenc*  knowing  that  many  Senators 
hav«  engagements  abroad  (including  the 
Important  Intarparllamrentary  Union  Con- 
ference commencing  September  14)  and 
many  others  have  long-standing  dates  back 
home.  Recognizing  this  adjournment  fever, 
the  majority  leader  has  himself  Indicated 
that  this  effort  to  change  the  rules  must  be 
a  short  one  and  that,  if  cloture  cannot 
promptly  be  obtained,  the  effort  will  be 
abandoned  for  the  duration  of  this  Con- 
gress. It  la  obvious  that  some  Senators  who 
would  vote  for  cloture  after  a  full  debate 
will  not  do  80  after  only  a  few  days  of 
discussion. 

"Joseph   S.  Clark,   Clinton  P.  Andes- 
son.      QUENTIN      N.      BCRDICK.      FRANK 

CHtTRCH,  Clair  Enole.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  Watnx  Morrr. 
Edmund  8.  Mttskiz,  John  O.  Pastore, 
William  Proxmirk.  Benjamin  A. 
SMrrH  II.  Harrison  A.  Williams,^ Jr.. 
Frank  J.  Lausche.  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
E.  L.  Bartlett.  John  A.  CARRbLL. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Ernest  Oruenino. 
Edward  V.  Long,  Pat  McNamara, 
Frank  E.  Moss.  Maurinr  B.  Nev- 
BERGFR.  Claiborne  Pell.  Jennings 
Randolph,  Stuart  Stminoton.  Ste- 
phen M.  Young." 

September  15,  ld61. 
The  following  Is  a  text  of  a  statement  re- 
leased today  by  10  Republican  Senators: 

"Declaration  on  Rule  XXII 

"We  are  prepared  to  stay  In  session  and 
fight  for  a  chan!;e  In  rule  XXII  just  as  long 
as  may  be  necessary.  A  change  in  rule  XXII 
Is  precisely  what  was  promised  by  the  Re- 
publican national  platform  of  1960. 

"But  we  want  to  make  one  thing  crystal 
clear — the  timing  of  the  upcoming  effort 
to  win  Senate  approval  for  an  effective  curb 
on  the  filibuster  is  not  of  our  choosing. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  majority  leadership. 

"Last  January,  at  the  outset  of  the  new 
Congress,  we  sought  to  have  the  Senate  adopt 
a  new  rule  XXH.  A  substantial  majority  of 
Senators,  including  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  favored  cloture  by  three-fifths  of 
the  Senate  present  and  voting.  A  large 
group  favored  cloture  by  majority  vote. 

"But  the  majority  leader  moved  on  Jan- 
uary 10  to  refer  all  pending  resolutions 
to  change  the  rules  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  promised 
that  the  matter  would  be  brought  up  later 
In  the  Congress.  We  opposed  this  move, 
voted  against  it.  and  predicted  it  probably 
would  mark  the  death  knell  of  any  hope  for 
revising  rule  XXII  In  the  87th  Congress. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  now  reported  without  recommenda- 
tion a  resolution  providing  for  cloture  by 
three-fifths  of  those  present  and  voting  and 
the  majority  leader  has  announced  that  he 
will  bring  this  resolution  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  16. 

"This  has  been  a  long  and  exhausting  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate.  It  is  no  secret  that  it  is 
only  the  pending  appropriations  bills  which 
keep  many  Senators  in  the  city.  Opponents 
of  a  rules  chanQ;e  can  now  filibuster  with 
more  confidence  knowing  that  many  Senators 
have  official  engagements  abroad  and  many 
others  have  longstanding  commitments 
back  home.  Recognizing  this  adjournment 
fever,  the  majority  leader  has  himself  indi- 
cated that  this  effort  to  change  the  rules 
must  be  a  short  one  and  that,  if  cloture 
cannot  promptly  be  obtained,  the  effort  wUl 
be  abandoned. 

"We  said  In  January  1961.  and  we  say 
again  now.  that  the  rules  question  can  best 
be  settled  at  the  opening  of  a  new  Congress. 
At  that  moment,  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
of    the    new    Congress    has    the    undoubted 


constitutional  right  to  determine  its  rules 
without  minority  obstruction.  In  contrast, 
at  this  moment  the  majority  leader  Is  plan- 
ning to  seek  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  Senate 
to  cut  off  a  filibuster  and  make  it  possible 
for  a  majority  to  change  the  rules. 

"We  chose  the  opening  of  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary as  the  time  to  give  this  body  the  chance 
to  work  its  will  on  the  rules.  The  adminis- 
tration and  the  majority  leadership  thought 
differently  and.  exercising  their  prerogative, 
have  chosen  the  end  of  the  session.  Al- 
though this  Is  a  bad  time  to  win  a  mean- 
ingful change  In  rule  XXII,  we  will  support 
their  efforts  with  all  the  strength  at  oxu' 
command. 

"But  we  emphasize  that  the  responsibility 
Is  that  of  the  administration  and  the  ma- 
jority leadership. 

"Gordon  Alixjtt,  J.  Glenn  Bxall,  Pres- 
cott  Bush,  Clutoro  P.  Case,  Jacob 
K.  Javits,  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Hugh  Scott, 
Margaret  Chase  Smtth,   Alexander 

WILET. 

"(Note. — Mr.  Wilet  concurs  In  this  decla- 
ration with  exception  of  second  sentence  in 
fourth  paragraph,  as  he  voted  to  recommit 
on  January  10.) " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Vork  requests  unanimous 
consent  that  he  may  proceed  for  5 
minutes.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  with  the  greatest  interest  the 
statement  of  the  majority  leader.  Of 
course,  this  is  the  morning  when  we  ex- 
pected this  matter  to  be  raised. 

Let  me  remind  the  majority  leader 
that  in  January,  the  Vice  President, 
when  in  the  chair,  stated  that  he  was 
prepared  to  rule  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate,  acting  under  its  constitutional 
powers,  could  close  off  debate  in  regard 
to  the  taking  of  a  vote  on  a  proposed 
change  in  rule  XXn,  whereas  now  we 
are  faced  with  a  situation  in  which  the 
majority  leader  concedes — because  of 
the  action  which  we  know  he  contem- 
plates today  in  connection  with  a  cloture 
petition — that  debate  on  a  proposed 
change  in  rule  XXII  can  be  closed  only 
by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers present  and  voting;  and  all  of  us 
know  that  is  very  diflHcult  to  attain,  al- 
though we  hope  very  much  we  can  attain 
it.  So.  in  our  view — and  I  speak  of  the 
view  of  those  who  regard  this  matter  in 
the  way  that  I.  myself,  do — there  is  that 
very  fundamental  difference — a  differ- 
ence equivalent  to  the  difference  between 
life  and  death— in  connection  with  any 
effort  to  make  any  change  now  in  rule 
XXII.  Let  us  have  no  misunderstanding 
about  that.  It  is  a  great  difference.  It 
is  a  substantive  difference.  Much  as  I 
respect  and  admire  the  majority  leader, 
whether  he  did  it  wittingly  or  unwitting- 
ly, there  wsis  a  great  handicap  in  the 
effort  to  amend  rule  XXII  by  the  lay- 
over from  January  to  September  by  that 
fact  alone.  Let  us  understand  that  46 
Members  of  the  Senate — no  inconsider- 
able number — 15  Republicans  and  31 
Democrats,  thought  exactly  that,  and 
voted  against  the  motion  to  commit  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 


The  next  point  made  is  that  rule  XXn 
and  its  revision  is  one  among  many  mat- 
ters of  domestic  and  foreign  concera 
The  majority  leader  says  it  is  among 
the  most  important,  but  one  among 
many. 

I  deeply  believe,  and  I  think  many  be- 
lieve with  me,  that  when  we  are  con- 
stantly under  the  threat  of  a  flhbuster, 
not  just  on  civil  rights,  but  in  other 
fields,  legislation  is  far  more  influenced 
by  a  minority  of  the  Senate  than  it  has 
any  right  to  be  in  this  modern  time  and 
in  this  constitutional  Republic.  This  is 
a  critically  important  tool  which  goes  to 
all  legislation.  I  do  not  know  whether 
unemployment  compensation,  distressed 
areas,  or  expansion  of  social  security 
legislation  is  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be 
in  terms  of  the  interest  of  this  country, 
and  if  it  is  not.  I  give  part  of  the  fault 
to  the  archaic  rule  XXII  as  it  stands  to- 
day. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  for  days  we  did 
nothing.  We  did  absolutely  nothing,  and 
we  could  have  been  debating  so  critically 
an  important  matter  as  rule  XXII. 
When  we  say  Cabinet  appointments  had 
to  be  approved,  we  have  time  and  time 
again  in  the  civil  rights  debate  set  the 
debate  aside  for  a  conference  report  or 
some  other  measure  the  leadership 
wanted,  without  any  trouble.  We  could 
have  done  that  as  to  Cabinet  appomt- 
ments. 

Finally,  the  point  about  the  President 
and  the  administration.  Yes.  the  Re- 
publican statement  said  the  administra- 
tion and.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
Republican  statement  meant  the  admin- 
istration. This  is  why.  We  carmot  live 
in  a  vacuum.  We  cannot  insulate  the 
Democratic  Party  of  the  Senate,  which 
is  the  same  party  as  that  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  certainly  can, 
as  far  as  affects  the  Senate  and  the  Sen- 
ate only.  But  I  want  to  say  again  this 
matter  has  not  been  discussed  with  the 
President,  has  not  been,  and  should  not 
be ;  but  under  all  circumstances,  it  should 
be  remembered  by  every  Member  of  this 
body,  this  is  our  business,  and  our  busi- 
ness alone.  I  would  resent  any  intrusion 
by  the  executive  branch.  There  has  been 
no  intrusion.  There  has  been  no  advice 
on  his  part. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  us  test  that  by  the 
facts.  The  President  did  not  have  any 
hesitancy  about  interfering  with  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  not  the 
House. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand,  but  it  is 
a  coordinate  body.  I  thoroughly  admire 
the  majority  leader,  and  when  he  makes 
that  statement,  I  will  take  his  word.  But 
that  does  not  change  the  situation.  He 
need  not  talk  to  the  President,  and  the 
President  need  not  talk  to  him,  but  it 
does  not  relieve  anybody's  responsibility. 
The  Democratic  Party  platform  says  we 
should  do  something  about  civil  rights. 
We  have  not  done  it.  We  have  tabled 
every  attempt.  We  have  loaded  the 
deck 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  and  pray  it  works 
today.  Thirty-seven  Members  of  the 
Senate,  in  a  statement,  have  said  that, 
notwithstanding  the  bad  judgment  as  to 
timing,  they  are  going  to  stay  here  and 
see  the  whole  thing  through.  But  it  is 
certainly  not  well  timed.  It  is  not  well 
starred.  If  one  wants  to  get  credit  for 
great  things,  he  must  take  the  debit  for 
things  which,  in  my  judgment,  hurt  the 
country. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  majority  leader  for  the  tem- 
perate statement  he  has  made,  respect- 
ing a  matter  which  inevitably  tends  to 
arouse  high  feelings.  As  he  said,  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  judgment  for  an  indi- 
vidual Senator  as  to  whether  or  not  cer- 
tain measures  would  have  or  would  not 
have  been  passed  had  the  question  of  a 
change  of  rule  been  forced  to  some  sort 
of  decision  last  January.  It  is  my  view, 
and  that  of  26  other  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  that  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  have  brought  the  matter  to  a 
decision  by  a  vote  last  January,  which 
could  have  been  decided  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority. However,  the  majority  leader 
may  well  be  right  in  his  thought  in  that 
regard,  and  I  have  no  criticism  of  him 
whatever.  I  did  not  sign  the  cloture  p>e- 
tition  which  will  be  shortly  presented, 
because,  in  my  view,  as  we  27  Democrats 
have  said,  while  we  are  prepared,  if  nec- 
essary, to  stay  to  session  until  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  change  in 
rule  XXn.  we  also  should,  in  my  opin- 
ion, make  two  things  clear.  First,  the 
end  of  the  session  is  the  worst  possible 
time  to  try  to  change  the  Senate's  rules. 
Second,  the  timing  of  this  effort  was  not 
selected  by  us. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  aware  that  civil  rights 
is  an  important  political  issue  did  not 
sign  the  cloture  petition  soon  to  be  of- 
fered. We  felt  strongly  this  was  not  the 
right  time  to  endeavor  to  bring  about 
this  change.  However.  I  will  vote  for 
cloture  when  the  time  comes,  and  I  am 
sure  that  most  Democrats  will  support 
the  majority  leader  in  his  effort  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  vote  next  week. 

I  close  by  stating  that  I  approve 
wholeheartedly  the  position  the  major- 
ity leader  has  taken  with  respect  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  agree 
with  him.  I  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  note  that  John  Ken- 
nedy had  not  even  taken  the  oath  of 
oflBce  as  President  during  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  rules  last  January.  This  is  a 
matter  for  the  Senate  alone.  What  the 
President  did  during  the  rules  debate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
matter  between  him  and  the  House. 
Here  we  ought  to  be  able  to  arrange  our 
own  rules  as  we  want  to  arrange  them, 
without  interference  by  the  President. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  thinking  about  a  matter  which  I 
wish  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate,  a  proposal  which  ought  to 
have  very  strong  appeal  for  those  who 
wish  to  expedite  the  work  of  the  Senate 
tmd  curtail  the  rights  of  Senators  with 
whom  they  disagree  in  their  efforts  to 
represent  their  States. 

I  would  suggest  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate  that  we  adopt  a  rule  allow- 
ing each  Senator  30  hours  in  which  to 
speak  during  each  session  of  the  Senate, 
and  providing  that  after  he  has  ex- 
hausted his  30  hours,  he  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  another  word  on  any 
subject  without  the  unanimous  written 
consent  of  all  other  Members  of  the 
Senate.  This  would  expedite  the  work 
of  the  Senate  to  the  highest  degree. 

I  do  not  intend  to  support  the  pro- 
posal, because  I  do  not  believe  in  limiting 
debate  in  the  Senate.  But  I  suggest  this 
to  those  of  our  brethren  who  think  the 
work  of  the  Senate  should  be  expedited 
and  who  think  that  Senators  who  dis- 
agree with  them  ought  to  be  silenced. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  further 
morning  busmess? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
fully  support  the  position  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  his  presentation  this 
morning. 

I  think  I  should  say  for  the  Record.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  have  joined  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  on  other 
occasions  in  an  effort  to  expedite  action 
with  regard  to  rule  XXII  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session.  I  differ  with  the 
Senator's  position,  in  that  I  did  sign  the 
cloture  petition.  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  why  I  did. 

The  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
says  the  Senators  will  vote  for  cloture. 
I  thought,  so  long  as  I  shall  vote  for  clo- 
ture, I  ought  to  sign  the  petition.  This 
is  meant  as  no  criticism  against  the  able 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not 
wish  it  in  any  sense  to  be  used  as  a  cri- 
tique against  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Colorado.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
signed  the  cloture  petition. 

I  am  sure  the  able  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  understands  my  reasons  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  certain- 
ly understand  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  think  his  State  is  in 
quite  a  different  position  from  mine  in 
connection  with  the  cloture  petition.  I 
honor  him  for  what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  at 
this  point  an  editorial  entitled  "Test  for 
the  Senate,"  on  the  subject  we  have  been 
discussing,  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  Sep- 
tember 15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Test  fob  thx  Sknatk 

It  Is  lurfortunate  that  the  Senate,  now  ap- 
proacblng  the  end  of  a  gruelUng  seulon, 
must  launch  Into  a  debate  on  changing  Its 
rule  for  the  control  of  filibusters.    There  Is, 


however,  no  alternative  to  taking  up  the  flll- 
biuter  Issue  before  adjournment.  Last 
January  a  number  of  liberal  Senators  sought 
to  amend  rule  xxn  after  Vice  President 
Nixon  had  promised  to  rule  that  a  change 
could  be  effected  ai  the  beginning  of  the 
session  by  a  simple  majority  vote.  But  the 
votes  were  not  at  hand.  Majrrlty  Leader 
Mansfixlo  persuaded  his  colleagues  to  re- 
fer the  problem  to  the  Rules  Committee  In 
order  to  avoid  a  prolonged  and  futile  fili- 
buster at  the  beginning  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. His  maneuver  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  pledge  that  the  committee  would 
return  to  the  floor  with  a  tighter  debate- 
limiting  provision  before  adjournment,  and 
that  pledge  must  now  be  respected. 

There  may  be  some  advantage  In  having 
the  Issue  debated  on  Its  own  merits  at  a  time 
when  no  urgent  civil  rights  bill  Is  awaiting 
action.  UsuaUy  In  the  past  the  question  of 
limiting  debate  has  arisen  while  the  Senate 
has  been  embroiled  In  a  clvU  rights  con- 
troversy. Of  course  the  present  drive  for  a 
more  effective  cloture  rule  is  intended  to  pave 
the  way  for  future  civil  rights  legislaUon, 
but  the  fact  that  It  Is  not  tied  up  with  any 
specific  bill  may  help  both  the  sponsors  and 
the  opponents  to  see  the  Issue  more  clearly 
and  to  debate  It  more  moderately. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  beginning  that  the 
sponsors  of  both  the  proposed  changes — one 
for  the  closing  of  debate  by  a  simple  majority 
and  the  other  for  closing  debate  by  three- 
fifths  of  the  Senators  present — are  under  a 
handicap.  The  d  bate  will  be  governed  by 
the  existing  rxile.  which  requires  the  votes 
of  two-thirds  of  those  present  to  stop  a  fili- 
buster. It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  no  flllbiister 
will  be  undertaken  and  that  the  Senate  can 
agree  upon  a  reasonable  tightening  of  the 
rule  after  the  arguments  on  both  sides  have 
been  heard.  But  this  Is  admittedly  a  slender 
hope. 

If  the  foes  of  any  change  choose  to  fili- 
buster, the  niajority  leader  will  request  a 
prompt  application  of  cloture  under  the  ex- 
isting rule.  Even  though  a  contest  In  wlnd- 
baggery  would  be  less  disastrous  now  than  It 
would  have  been  last  January,  the  Senate  will 
need  to  remember  that  the  country  and  the 
world  wUl  nevertheless  be  listening  In.  And 
they  will  be  expecting  the  Senate  to  meet 
Its  test  In  the  spirit  of  accommodation  which 
characterizes  the  democratic  legislative 
process. 


ARMS  CONTROL  A14D 
DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  considering 
today  the  President's  Disarmament 
Agency  bill.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  passed 
and  enacted  into  law  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
editorial  v.hich  was  published  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  September  12, 
entitled  "Priority  for  Disarmament." 
and  an  editorial  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times-Herald  this 
morning  entitled  "Appeal  to  World 
Law,"  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  commend  both  these  editorials  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  for  they  state 
a  soimd  position  on  important  issues 
which  presently  face  the  coimtry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Pittsburgh    Post-Gazette,    Sun- 
Telegraph,  Sept.  12.   1961] 

PBIOaITT    rOB    DlSAKMAMXIfT 

After  a  series  of  test  votes  in  which  opposi- 
tion was  beaten  down,  the  Senate  last  Friday 
passed  a  modified  version  of  President  Ken- 


nedy's Disarmament  Agency  bill.  The  Sen- 
ate-approved measure  would  create  an  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for  World 
Peace  and  Security.  Its  primary  function 
would  be  to  conduct  extensive  research  on 
the  requirements  of  disarmament  and  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
cxirlty,  and  Its  initial  budget,  under  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  would  be  $10  million,  with  no  limit 
on  when  the  money  Is  to  bs  spent.  In 
passage  the  legislation  was  modified  to  make 
the  new  Agency  a  division  of  the  State  De- 
partment rather  than  an  Indeptthdent 
agency,  as  the  administration  had  orfelnally 
requested.  This  should  not  be  a  def^ctun- 
less  the  State  Department  is  out  of  symj^alhy 
with  Its  mission. 

Fortunately  the  Senate  rejected  a  pro- 
posal by  Senate  Minority  Leader  Dolkskn  to 
shelve  the  measure  untU  next  year  and  by 
Republican  Senator  Oolj>watss  to  deny  the 
Agency  authority  to  conduct  research.  One 
of  the  most  heated  argiiments  of  opponents 
was  that  It  would  be  wrong  to  vote  for  a  Dis- 
armament Agency  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
U  building  up  iU  mUltary  strength  because 
of  the  crisis  over  Berlin.  This  contenUon, 
of  course,  overlooks  the  points  that  disarma- 
ment continues  to  be  the  Nation's  long- 
range  goal,  that  with  the  technological  pros- 
pect of  ever  more  destructive  weapons  It 
offers  the  best  hope  of  world  stability,  that 
the  Nations  posture  of  strength  and  reso- 
luteness has  already  been  made  so  Indis- 
putably clear  with  regard  to  Berlin  that  It 
can  hardly  be  put  In  a  different  light  by  the 
disarmament  bill. 

In  fact,  the  disarmament  bill  has  the  virtue 
of  reflecting  an  encouraging  ray  of  hope  in 
an  otherwise  somber  national  front.  It 
shows  that  we  have  long-term  confldence  In 
the  peaceful  setUement  of  the  Berlin  and 
other  ugly  disputes.  It  helps  to  dispel  the 
notion,  particularly  among  weaker  nations, 
that  the  main  reliance  of  U.S.  diplomacy  Is 
on  militaristic  measiu-es.  CerUlnly  it  Is 
f  ue  that,  regardless  ot  the  discouraging  state 
of  East-West  relations  at  present.  It  U  not 
too  early  to  be  putting  more  effort  Into  de- 
vising substitutes  for  war  as  a  means  of 
reconciling  divergent  national  Interesu. 
The  House  should  now  recognise  this  and 
pars  the  bill,  thus  starting  the  United  SUtes 
on  the  path  of  doing  something  about  the 
opinion  of  every  major  world  leader  that 
disarmament  is  an  Issue  of  paramount  Im- 
portancs. 

[Prom  the  W^ashlngton  Post.  Sept.  16,  1961) 
Appkal  to  Woklo  Law 

Charles  S.  Rhyne.  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  has  gone  a  step 
further  than  President  Kennedy  In  suggest- 
ing that  some  aspecU  of  the  Berlin  contro- 
versy be  laid  before  the  World  Court.  In 
his  statement  of  July  25,  Mr.  Kennedy  said: 
"If  anyone  doubts  the  legaUty  of  our  rights 
In  Berlin,  we  are  ready  to  have  It  submitted 
to  International  adjudication."  Mr.  Rhjme. 
In  his  address  to  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
suggested  that  "the  legal  Issues  Involving 
Berlin  should  go  via  the  UJ<.  to  the  World 
Court  for  an  advisory  opinion." 

It  would  be  naive  to  suppose  that  the  com- 
plex and  far-reaching  Berlin  Issue  could  be 
disposed  of  by  referring  It  to  the  World  Court 
In  the  8;»me  way  that  some  domestic  con- 
troversies are  disposed  of  In  the  courts  of 
the  land.  Some  phases  of  the  dispute  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  legal  adjudication.  With 
Premier  Khriishchev  In  his  present  mood  of 
defying  world  opinion  right  and  left,  more- 
over, there  Is  no  reasonable  probabUlty  that 
he  would  accept  a  verdict  by  the  World  Court 
or  even  so  much  as  acknowledge  its  juris- 
diction. 

The  adjudication  of  specific  legal  Issues 
can  nevertheless  be  xiseful  In  focvislng  world 
opinion  and  In  aiding  ultimate  solutions. 
Mr.  Rhyne   suggested  very  specifically  that 
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the  United  States  ask  for  a  eotirt  decree  "that 
the  'Khnishchev  waU'  should  be  torn  down." 
Moscow^  contempt  for  any  such  dedaton 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  Yet  In  the  minds 
of  mmi""s  of  peopls  It  would  confirm  the 
Illegality  of  the  arbitrary  step  that  Khru- 
shchev has  taken  in  Berlin  and  thus  make 
It  more  dlfllcult  for  htm  to  maintain  this 
illegal  coup  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  Is  of  great  Importance  that  the  United 
States  continue  to  manifest  Its  Interest  In 
the  development  of  world  law  and  Interna- 
tional machinery  of  Justlc«.  Unfortunately, 
this  facet  of  American  poUcy,  which  has  had 
the  support  of  all  our  PrasidenU  since  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Is  gravely  undermined  by  the 
Connally  amendment  to  the  Senate's  ratifi- 
cation of  the  World  Court  statute.  This 
shortsighted  reservation  makes  the  United 
States  the  judge  of  whether  cases  Involving 
itself  shall  go  before  the  World  Court  and 
thereby  confers  similar  self-judging  rights 
on  other  countries  that  we  may  wish  to  bring 
Into  court.  It  will  have  to  be  removed  be- 
fore the  United  States  can  hope  to  make 
effective  use  of  world  law  as  an  alternative 
to  force. 


THB  SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE  IS  THE  WATCHDOG 
FOR  THE  TAXPAYER 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  as 
this  session  of  the  Congress  draws  to  a 
close  and  we  total  the  costs  of  legislation 
enacted,  it  once  again  becomes  obvious 
that  there  must  be  more  effective  control 
of  Government  spending  if  we  are  to 
avoid  financial  bankruptcy.  Although 
this  has  beer  my  13  th  year  of  service  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  it  is  the  first  year  I  have 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  This  experi- 
ence has  deepened  m?  conviction  in  the 
wisdom  of  establishing  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  as  provided  for  In  S. 
528  which  was  sponsored  by  67  Senators 
and  passed  by  this  body  on  May  26. 

Mr.  I»reRident,  article  I.  section  9, 
clause  7.  of  the  Constitution  states: 

No  money  shall  bs  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  clause,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. However,  if  the  Congress  is  to 
carry  out  this  responsibility,  it  must 
have  adequate  knowledge  upon  which 
to  base  its  decisions  as  to  the  amount 
of  appropriations  for  each  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  budget  is  a  lengthy  and 
complex  document  which  takes  some 
2,000  persons  many  months  to  prepare. 
Th-  budget  estimates  are  considered  first 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  by  tra- 
dition retains  original  jurisdiction  over 
all  appropriations.  After  appropriation 
bills  are  marked  up  by  this  committee, 
they  are  considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  amend- 
ments may  be  adopted.  The  Senate 
next  considers  these  measures.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
charged  with  the  task  of  reviewing  every 
item  Included  in  these  bills.  Certainly 
its  review  should  be  no  less  thorough 
than  that  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  Presently,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee  is  under  pressure  to  restore  budg- 
et reductions  made  in  the  other  body 


rather  than  considering  every  item  in 
the  budget. 

Under  our  Constitution  all  revenue 
measures  must  be  initiated  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  For  many  years  the 
very  competent  staff  of  the  Joint  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  has 
given  invaluable  assistance  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  revenue  field.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  chief  of  staff  of  this  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Colin  F.  Stam.  has  estab- 
lished such  a  reputation  of  objectivity 
that  he  has  remained  in  that  post  when 
the  Congress  was  controlled  by  either  the 
Republican  or  Democratic  Parties. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
constitutional  principles  and  would  be 
the  last  persan  to  challenge  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. No  staff  can  ever  substitute 
its  judgment  for  that  of  elected  legis- 
lators. However,  a  competent  staff  can 
make  a  good  legislator  better  informed 
and  more  effective. 

Mr.  President,  my  approach  to  this 
subject  is  based  not  only  on  my  expe- 
rience with  legislative  problems  here  in 
Washington.  My  service  as  Governor  of 
Kansas  also  acquainted  me  with  the 
problems  of  the  executive  branch.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  ever  reduce 
vital  services  Just  for  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy. However,  I  am  concerned,  that 
every  dollar  should  be  spent  in  the  most 
effective  way.  We  all  know  there  are 
more  desirable  projects  than  there  are 
resources  available  to  finance  them.. 
One  of  the  most  Important  tasks  en- 
trusted to  any  Member  of  the  Congress 
is  to  determine  the  priorities  of  Federal 
expenditures.  The  level  of  expenditures 
and  the  receipts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  comparison  with  our  gross  na- 
tional product  makes  it  imperative  tiiat 
we  allocate  our  resources  in  the  most 
effective  way.  The  decisions  that  we  In 
the  Congress  makes  involve  billions  of 
dollars  and  exceed  in  magnitude  those 
of  any  board  of  directors  of  our  leading 
corporations.  Yet,  no  such  body  is  ex- 
pected to  approve  a  program  without  first 
receiving  more  detailed  analyses  and  in- 
formation than  the  Senate  is  provided 
with. 

In  1961,  the  Federal  Government  op- 
erated at  a  deficit  of  $3.9  billion.  The 
surplus  of  $1.5  billion  forecast  in  the 
Eisenhower  budget  for  fiscal  1962  has 
under  the  Kermedy  administration 
turned  Into  a  deficit  of  $5.3  billion.  The 
Congress  recently  increased  the  public 
debt  limit  to  $298  billion,  but  if  Federal 
expenditures  continue  to  rise  this  will 
prove  Inadequate  and  the  Congress  will 
be  asked  again  to  increase  the  limit. 

These  facts,  Mr.  President,  demon- 
strate the  need  to  equip  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  with  adequate 
staff  facilities  to  provide  the  essential 
Information  so  necessary  if  we  are  to 
carry  out  our  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  confront- 
ing members  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  was  described  in  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  accompanying  S. 
529.   It  stated,  and  I  quote : 

Unfortunately,  committee  mwnbers  are  so 
heavily  burdened  by  other  legislative  duties 
and    responsibilities    that    they    are    imable 


personally  to  give  the  necessary  attentkm  to 
each  budget  Item.  Squally  Important,  how- 
ever. Is  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  ade- 
quate facilities  for  obtaining  the  Informa- 
tion necessary  to  enable  them  to  pass 
accurate  judgment  on  the  necessity  for  the 
budget  requests.  Thtis,  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  forced  to  rely  upon  the  representa- 
tions mads  by  the  respective  Initiating 
agencies  of  the  <*xecutive  branch,  whose  rep- 
resentatives appear  before  these  committees 
in  an  ex  parte  type  of  proceeding  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  justifying  their  requests  for 
funds.  As  a  result,  the  Congress  Is  often 
unable  to  obtain  Impartial  information  and 
facts  to  enable  It  to  effect  needed  economies 
in  the  operations  of  the  Government.  Be- 
cause the  Congress  Is  not  adequately 
equipped  to  carry  out  Its  fiscal  reeponstblU- 
ties.  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
appropriated  in  excess  of  the  actual  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  These 
excesses  have.  In  turn,  added  to  the  large 
recxirrlng  deficits  which  must  be  passed  on 
to  already  overbtirdened  taxpayers. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees.  In  connection  with 
examining  and  passing  upon  budget  requests 
for  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment, have  Increased  tremendously  in  recent 
3rears.  These  committees  are  presently 
staffed  with  competent  professional  person- 
nel. It  Is  virtually  Impossible,  however,  for 
their  relatively  small  staffs,  to  examine  and 
evaluate  the  annual  budget  with  its  many 
thousands  of  Items,  running  to  approxi- 
mately 1,200  pages  of  telephone-book  size 
each  year,  within  the  very  limited  time  avail- 
able. This  precludes  the  detailed  analysis 
which  Is  so  essential  to  the  performance  of 
the  congressional  function  of  controlling 
Federal  expenditxires.^ 

The  report  further  stated  and  I  quote: 
As  important  as  are  the  services  rendered 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  In  the  revenue  field,  the  pro- 
posed Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  wotild 
be  in  a  position  to  render  far  greater  serv- 
ice to  the  Congress  in  a  field  that  Is  much 
broader  in  nature  and  scope.  Its  functions 
would  Include  analyses  and  reports  on  the 
details  of  program  operations,  a  review  of 
the  actual  administration  of  authorized 
fxinctlons,  and  the  compUation  of  data  on 
agency  activities  and  program  conformity 
with  legislative  authority,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Appropriations  Committees  and 
other  committees,  and  to  make  such  data 
available  to  individual  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. With  this  Information  before  them, 
the  Appropriations  Committees  will  be  In  a 
position  to  exercise  Informed  judgment  In 
supplying  only  such  funds  as  are  necessary. 
The  Importance  of  providing  this  type  of 
service  for  the  committees  dealing  with  the 
appropriation  of  public  funds  Is  emphasized 
by  the  scope  of  the  problems  Involved  and 
the  magnitude  of  Federal  appropriations  and 
expend!  t\ires.* 

Mr.  President,  in  1930,  the  Federal 
budget  receipts  totaled  $4.1  billion.  Ex- 
penditures were  $3.3  billion  and  the  na- 
tional debt  was  $16.2  billion.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  re- 
ceipts totaled  $77.6  billion,  expenditures 
were  $81.5  billion  and  the  public  debt 
stood  at  $289.2  billion.  When  we  con- 
sider that  the  Federal  Government  is 
absorbing  15.4  percent  of  the  goods  and 
services  produced  in  this  covmtry,  we  be- 
gin to  realize  the  importance  of  econ- 
omy in  Government  programs  and  the 

» Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget,  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
UJ3.  Senate.  87th  Cong.,  1st  sees..  Rept.  No. 
264.  May  18,  1961,  pp.  2.  8. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  3,  4. 
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necessity  of  maintaining  adequate  con- 
trols over  Federal  expenditures.  Every 
citizen  of  this  country  bears  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  Government.  If  Government 
spent  less,  more  consumer  goods  and 
capital  equipment  would  be  available  to 
consumers  and  business  enterprises. 
The  incentive  to  produce,  the  elBclency 
of  the  economy,  and  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  are  all  affected  by  the 
amount  of  spending  and  the  level  of  tax- 
ation of  the  Federal  Grovernment. 

Dr.  Lewis  H.  Kimmel,  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institute,  in  a  book  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Budget  and  Fiscal  Policy.  1789- 
1958,"  traced  the  historical  origin  of  our 
budgetary  system.  Mr.  President,  under 
unanimous  consent  heretofore  granted, 
I  include  excerpts  from  his  book  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

The  Federal  Government  has  operated 
under  a  budget,  properly  so-called,  only 
since  1921 — a  period  embracing  about  one- 
fifth  of  our  national  history.  The  budget 
Idea,  however,  was  clearly  In  the  minds  of 
leading  political  and  financial  leaders  as 
early  as  the  Revolutionary  and  formative 
periods.  The  absence  of  logical  or  system- 
atic biidget  methods  during  the  early 
years  and  throughout  the  19th  century 
should  not  be  construed  as  a  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  role  of  public  finance. 

It  to  a  historical  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  present  Constitution 
owe  their  existence  in  part  to  financial  and 
budgetary  considerations.  The  absence  of 
effective  financial  powers  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  and  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  was  a  major  reason  for  the 
convenUon  of  1787  that  framed  the  new 
Constitution.  The  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  the  Continental  Congress  during 
the  Revolution  were  inadequate.  The  sys- 
tem of  requtoltionlng  funds  from  the  several 
colonies,  which  was  followed  under  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,  was  plainly  unwork- 
able. Though  the  Congress  was  a  feeble  In- 
sUtution  from  its  inception — especially  on 
the  financial  side— by  the  mid-1780's  it  was 
rapidly  approaching  complete  impotency. 

With  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 
the  way  was  clear  for  the  establishment  of 
a  responsible  financial  system.  A  first  ap- 
proach to  budgeting  was  authorized  by  a 
law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Treasury  Department  enacted  in  September 
1789.  Among  other  provtolons,  thto  act  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
prepare  and  report  estimates  of  the  public 
revenues,  and  the  public  expenditures. 

The  book  of  estimates  compiled  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
WM  a  far  cry  from  an  executive  budget. 
Tb«M  estimates  were  not  complied  in  accord- 
ano*  with  any  one  principle,  or  in  such  a  way 
that  their  significance  could  be  clearly  seen. 
There  was  no  budgetary  message;  no  proper 
scheme  of  summary,  analytical,  and  com- 
parative tables.  Moreover,  expenditures  were 
not  considered  In  connection  with  revenues 
In  the  circumstances  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
a  close  correspondence  between  receipts  and 
expenditures  was  attained  only  at  Infrequent 
intervals  and  more  or  less  fortuitously. 

The  Federal  Government  relied  on  ciistoms 
duties  for  the  bulk  of  Its  revenues  during 
most  of  our  history,  Customs  rates  were  de- 
signed for  revenue  as  well  as  protection,  but 
It  was  not  the  Intention  of  the  Congress  to 
adjust  these  rates  annually  or  periodically 
With  a  view  to  achieving  an  approximate  bal- 
^"^^^Z^""  recelpu  and  expenditures. 
The  abundance  of  customs  revenues  during 
most  of  the  19th  century  made  It  unneces- 
sary to  weigh  expenditures  against  revenues 
and  brought  about  a  progressive  deteriora- 
tion of  the  budget  process. 


The  first  important  step  in  the  movement 
that  culminated  In  the  Federal  executive 
budget  was  taken  in  1910.  when  President 
Taft  appointed  the  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency.  Thto  Conrunisslon  reached  the 
conclusion  that  a  recasting  of  the  system  for 
determining  and  providing  for  the  financial 
needs  of  the  Government  was  of  paramount 
importance.  One  of  its  first  reports  was  en- 
titled "The  Need  for  a  National  Budget."  To 
show  how  the  proposed  system  might  op- 
erate, estimates  for  1914  In  the  form  of  a 
budget  were  presented  in  a  separate  report. 
The  Congress  resented  this  move,  and  the  re- 
port was  not  even  considered  by  the  Appro- 
priations Conunlttee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  which  It  was  referred. 

The  work  of  this  Ccxnmlsslon  had  enor- 
mous educational  value.  The  defects  of  the 
existing  system  (or  lack  of  system)  were 
pointed  out,  and  the  merits  of  a  budget 
system  as  a  corrective  were  emphasized. 
The  prestige  of  the  Commission  and  its 
strong  backing  by  the  President  made  budg- 
eting an  issue  of  national  significance.  The 
Conunisslon's  efforts  did  not  result  in  the 
immediate  adoption  of  a  well -organized 
budget  system.  The  moderate  size  of  Federal 
fiscal  requirements  and  inertia  were  per- 
haps the  major  reasons  for  setting  aside 
the  budget  proposal.  Almost  a  decade  was 
to  elapse  before  the  movement  for  an  ex- 
ecutive budget  reached  full  fruition. 

The  changed  fiscal  situation  following 
World  War  I  caused  renewed  interest  In  the 
executive  budget.  The  war  catapulted 
peacetime  Federal  expenditures  to  an  en- 
tirely new  order  of  magnitude — over  93  bil- 
lion annually  compared  with  about  $700  mil- 
lion before  the  war.  After  World  War  I 
Interest  payments  alone  exceeded  Federal 
expenditures  for  all  purposes  In  the  prewar 
years.  For  the  first  time  internal  revenue 
taxes  represented  a  substantial  burden.  In 
thto  situation  the  effective  control  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  became  a  matter  of  prime 
Importance.  A  well-conceived  budget  sys- 
tem seemed  to  many  a  logical  means  to  this 
end. 

The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  was  ap- 
proved by  President  Harding  on  June  10, 
1921.  It  gave  the  President  the  authority 
to  prepare  and  submit  an  annual  budget 
to  the  Congress.  It  was  provided  that  the 
budget  document  should  give  complete  in- 
formation regarding  the  condition  of  the 
Treasury,  revenues  and  expenditures  in  the 
last  completed  fiscal  year,  estimates  for  the 
current  year,  and  the  Presidents  program 
for  the  forthcoming  year — Including  the 
manner  In  which  the  proposed  expenditures 
should  be  financed.  It  was  also  provided 
that  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  be 
establtohed.  with  the  primary  function  of  a 
service  agency  of  the  President  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  budget.' 

Mr.  President,  since  1921  when  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  was  enacted, 
the  Congress  has  made  repeated  efforts 
to  develop  more  adequate  fiscal  controls 
over  Government  spending.  Under  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1939,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  was  expanded  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Executive  OfBce  of  the 
President.  The  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Procedures  Act  of  1950  provided  for 
better  coordination  of  Federal  accoimt- 
ing  and  fiscal  procedures.  In  1946  the 
Congress  recognized  the  need  to  improve 
legislative  control  of  Federal  spending 
and  enacted  section  138  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  This 
section  of  the  act  created  a  Joint  com- 

'Klmmel.  Lewis  H..  "Federal  Budget  and 
Fiscal  Policy,  1789-1968,"  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, Washington,  D.C.,  1969,  pp.  3-6 


mittee  composed  of  the  members  of  the 
four  taxing  and  spending  committees  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  The  com- 
mittee was  directed  to  compare  the  esti- 
mated total  receipts  and  expenditures 
proposed  in  the  budget,  and  to  recom- 
mend a  ceiling  on  total  expenditures 
which  would  serve  as  a  control  on  the 
total  amount  of  appropriations.  This 
provision  proved  unworkable  and  con- 
sequently, while  there  have  been  meas- 
ures which  have  improved  the  executive 
budget,  there  has  been  no  corresponding 
improvement  in  congressional  fiscal  pro- 
cedures and  controls. 

A  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget 
would  fill  this  need  as  it  would  provide 
the  legislative  branch  with  adequate  ma- 
chinery to  examine  carefully  every  ex- 
penditure item.  This  would  result  in 
the  elimination  of  wasteful  and  unneces- 
sary expenditures  In  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  for 
many  years  attempted  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  would  create  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget.  The  report  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee 
which  accompanied  S.  529  stated  that— 
and  I  quote — 

Thto  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to 
remedy  serious  deficiencies  related  to  ap- 
propriation procedures  and  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds.  It  constitutes  a  positive 
approach  to  the  elimination  of  extravagance, 
waste,  and  needless  or  excessive  appropria- 
tions. The  Senate  has  repeatedly  attempted 
to  enact  legtolatlon  which  would  provide 
the  machinery  necessary  to  effect  reductions 
in  Federal  expenditures.  On  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, the  Senate  approved  in  the  82d 
83d,  and  84th,  and  86th  Congresses,  bills 
similar  or  Identical  to  the  pending  bill  The 
original  bill  (8.  913)  was  approved  by  a  vote 
of  66  to  8  In  the  82d  Congress,  and,  after 
the  committee  had  adopted  further  perfect- 
ing amendments,  passed  the  Senate  under 
unanimoiis  consent  In  the  83d  (S  833) 
84th  (8.  1806),  and  86th  (8.  1685)  Con- 
gresses. The  House  of  Representatives  in 
each  Instance  has  withheld  approval  of  these 
bllto.  although  no  vote  has  ever  been  per- 
mitted on  the  merits  of  the  proposal.  The 
Congress  and  its  Appropriations  Committees 
continue  to  labor  under  a  tremendous  handi- 
cap in  passing  Judgment  on  budget  requesu 
for  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.' 

Mr.  President,  to  a  large  extent  the 
Congress  has  htUe  control  over  signif- 
icant portions  of  Federal  spending.  For 
example,  trust  fund  operations  to  finance 
social  security,  unemployment  compen- 
sation, highway  construction,  and  rail- 
road retirement  among  others,  have 
been  greatly  expanded,  and  for  fiscal 
1962  receipts  from  these  funds  are  esti- 
mated at  $26.7  billion.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  funds  are  financed 
by  payroll  toxes  and  certain  excises. 

Many  other  expenditure  items,  while 
subject  to  annual  review  under  the 
appropriation  process,  represent  long- 
range  commitments  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, and  built-in  Increases  In  exist- 
ing programs  add  billions  of  dollars  to 
budget  expenditures. 

Programs  which  are  financed  by  back- 
door spending  largely  escape  annual  re- 

♦  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget,  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, U.8.  Senate,  op.  clt..  p.  4. 
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view  through  the  appropriation  process 
once  they  are  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. From  1932  when  the  Recorwtnic- 
tlon  Rnance  Corporation  was  permitted 
to  borrow  the  money  for  its  lending 
operations  from  the  Treasury  up  until 
1960.  back-door  spending  programs  have 
amounted  to  $121  billion.  We  must  not 
forget  that  these  programs  represent  a 
claim  against  budget  receipts  or  borrow- 
ing and  as  any  other  Federal  expendi- 
ture are  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

Another  area  of  Federal  expenditure 
which  has  been  greatly  expanded  is  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  to  Individuals.  In 
1955  these  payments  totaled  $4.6  billion. 
In  1960.  they  had  risen  to  $9.2  billion. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  provisions  of 
S.  529  would  require  that  the  annual 
budget  include  an  analysis  of  all  active 
long-term  construction  and  development 
programs  and  projects  authorized  by  the 
Congress  showing  for  each  of  the  total 
estimated  cost,  and  the  actual  or  esti- 
mated expenditures  during  prior,  current, 
ensuing,  and  subsequent  fiscal  years.  It 
would  also  require  that  all  grant-in-aid 
progrmms  be  Included  In  this  analy.sis 
covering  grants  of  indefinite  duration 
and  the  estimated  annual  cost  for  a  10- 
year  period. 

The  proposed  Joint  committee  would 
submit  to  the  Congress  schedules  of  to- 
tal estimated  costs  of  all  programs  and 
projects  during  the  current,  succeeding, 
and  subsequent  fiscal  years  where  the 
programs  extend  for  more  than  1  year. 

These  provisions,  Mr.  President,  would 
prove  invaluable  to  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  in  evaluating  the  costs  of  legis- 
lative proposals,  and  would  remedy  the 
serious  deficiencies  which  currently  exist. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  a 
serious  responsibility  in  connection  with 
appropriation  of  funds  required  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Federal  Government.  If 
we  are  to  carry  out  our  duties,  we  must 
establish  fiscal  procedures  and  controls 
which  will  Insure  sound  financial  prac- 
tices. If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  cold  war.  the  worldwide  competi- 
tion for  markets  now  faced  by  Amer- 
ican producers,  as  well  as  aid  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world,  we  must 
have  our  financial  affairs  In  order.  It 
is  Imperative  that  we  spend  wisely.  Our 
resources  are  not  unlimited.  E^rery  pro- 
posed expenditure  must  pass  the  test  of 
necessity,  and  the  Congress  must  bear  the 
responsibility  of  imposing  this  standard 
If  we  are  to  preserve  our  great  Republic. 


AIR  POLLUTION  PROBLEM  NOT 
JUST  A  CRANK  CASE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
much  attention  has  been  directed  re- 
cently at  the  problem  of  blowby  In  auto- 
mobiles, and  this  constitutes  a  significant 
factor  In  air  pollution.  But  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  air  pollution  is  a  world- 
wide problem  and  extends  far  beyond  car 
exhaust.  For  example,  in  Mexico  City 
.•  the  average  visablUty  has  decreased  In 
i  the  last  20  years  from  15  to  5  kilometers. 
During  fine  weather  about  5  tons  of  dust 
and  grit  are  deposited  per  square  kilo- 
meter per  week  over  the  city.    In  Great 


Britain  over  a  million  tons  of  smoke  are 
emitted  yearly  from  domestic  fires  alone. 
In  France,  a  study  made  in  1957  showed 
that  additional  expenditure  due  to  pol- 
lution on  cleaning  and  the  provision  of 
clothes,  painting,  building  maintenance, 
reduction  of  earnings  and  medical  serv- 
ices totaled  $480  million  or  $12  per  in- 
habitant per  year. 

Miss  Pauline  Frederick,  United  Na- 
tions correspondent  for  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co..  devoted  a  recent  pro- 
gram to  air  pollution,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  her  informa- 
tive talk  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  May-June  issue  of  World 
Health,  a  publication  of  the  World 
Health  Organizations,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  talk  and 
excerpt  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Air  to  necessary  to  life.  Air  can  also  cause 
death.  There  have  been  recent  studies  which 
prove  that  potoon-laden  smogs  and  fogs  have 
had  fatal  results  in  London,  Belgium's  Meuse 
Valley,  Donora  near  Pittsburgh,  and  even  New 
York  City. 

Now  the  U.N.'s  World  Health  Organization 
presents  a  study  by  doctors,  meteorologtots. 
engineers,  chemists,  and  other  experts  of 
many  countries  which  reveals  thto  additional 
price  we  may  be  paying  for  our  so-called 
civilized  extotence:  A  possible  relationship 
between  chronic  exposure  to  a  polluted  at- 
mosphere and  such  diseases  as  acute  bron- 
chltto  and  primary  lung  cancer. 

It  to  from  hto  technological  advances  that 
man  has  Increasingly  poisoned  the  air  that 
he  must  breathe  in  order  to  extot.  The  har- 
nessing of  fire  In  the  13th  centiuy  set  up  a 
contamination  of  the  atmosphere  for  the 
first  time — so  that  the  burning  of  coal  was 
banned  In  London  as  early  as  1300  by  royal 
proclamation.  But  It  took  300  years  more  to 
discover  that  the  unpleasant  smell  and  Ir- 
ritation to  nose  and  throat  came  from  the 
sulfur  In  coal.  The  development  of  the 
metallurgical  Industry  produced  more  sulfur 
dioxide — and  then  came  stlU  more  and  dif- 
ferent fumes  from  lead,  arsenic,  copper,  and 
other  metato.  As  factories  expanded,  so  did 
the  content  In  the  air  of  hydrogen  sulfide, 
hydrogen  fluoride,  nitrogen  dioxide,  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  More  recently  berylUum 
has  been  added.  And  the  end  to  far  from 
being  In  sight. 

And  of  course,  there  to  always  dust. 
Today  there  to  no  greater  contributor  to  air 
pollution  than  the  one  who  may  be  suffer- 
ing most  from  it — the  motorist. 

Of  course,  man  alone  to  not  responsible  for 
the  sxiffocatlng  smogs  and  waste  that  may 
hang  so  heavily  overhead.  At  the  strategic 
moment  nature  may  apply  a  devastating 
hand — bringing  an  Inversion  of  temperature, 
which  makes  It  possible  for  the  poUutanU  to 
settle  down  over  the  earth  In  a  smothering 
blanket,  preventing  the  usual  air  currents 
from  carrying  the  wastes  into  the  higher  at- 
mosphere where  they  cannot  harm  human 
beings. 

Even  where  the  contamination  has  not  be- 
come as  evident  as  In  areas  where  there  has 
been  obvious  Illness  and  death,  World  Health 
OrganlsaUon  experU  are  warning  that  sir 
pollution  to  a  major  health  problem  that 
must  be  dealt  with.  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion's definition  of  health  Is  "a  stats  of  com- 
plete physical,  mental,  and  social  well-being 
and  not  merely  the  absence  of  disease  or 
Infirmity." 

Manmade  air  pollution  can  be  eliminated, 
according  to  World  Health  Organization,  but 
the  price  clvlllzaUon  wlU  have  to  pay  to  a 
very   high   one   by   any    standard,   both   In 


money  and  otherwise.  For  example,  no  one 
would  seriously  consider  aboltohlng  the  au- 
tomobile even  If  no  less  drastic  method  to 
found  for  doing  away  with  its  poisonous  ex- 
haust fimies.  But  while  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion to  expensive.  It  costs  even  more  to  do 
nothing  about  It.  For  example.  It  to  esti- 
mated that  in  1950-61  the  total  losses  due 
to  pollution  In  the  United  States  came  to 
•1,500  million,  or  $10  per  inhabitant  per 
year.  And  in  1961  thto  undoubtedly  will  be 
greater,  not  to  mention  the  cost  In  hiiman 
life  which  to  Incalculable. 
What  price  civilization? 


The  Law  amd  thz  Protection  or  the  People 
Agaikst  Aik  POLLXmON 

Air  pollution  to  a  field  In  which  the  Inter- 
ests of  different  sections  of  the  population 
may  conflict  and  pollution  abatement  Is  an 
expensive  undertaking;  so  the  law  needs  to 
step  In.  A  quick  glance  at  legtolatlon  In 
different  countries  reveate  some  remarkable 
differences  In  approach. 

ATJSTRALIA 

In  Victoria,  the  emission  of  rank  or  dense 
smoke  from  industrial  chimneys  to  prohibit- 
ed, with  certain  exceptions,  and  no  new  In- 
duustrlal  fireplaces  may  be  installed  unless 
they  are,  as  far  as  practicable,  smokeless.  In 
addition,  a  clean  air  committee  investigates 
problems  and  makes  recommendations  to 
the  responsible  mlntoter. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

A  decree  passed  In  1954  for  the  control  of 
air  pollution  Includes  provtolons  for  fuel 
selection;  the  suppression  of  atmospheric 
pollution  around  schools  and  hospitals,  and 
In  perks,  health  resorts  and  places  of  recrea- 
tion; and  the  siting  of  gardens  In  factory 
zcmes  and  residential  areas.  The  hygiene 
and  epidemic  control  service  Is  responsible 
for  supervtolng  the  abatement  of  air  poUu- 
tlon. 

ntANCX 

Regulations  governing  most  industrial 
firms  in  Prance  Include  a  clause  prohibiting 
the  discharge  Into  the  air  of  substances 
likely  to  be  detrimental  to  public  health  and 
safety,  agricultural  production,  public  monu- 
ments and  scenic  beauty.  More  specific  reg- 
ulations were  introduced  nationally  In  1933, 
particularly  In  the  Parto  region,  but  results 
have  not  been  satisfactory  and  the  Ctovem- 
ment  has  arranged  for  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

NZTREELAKDS 

To  prevent  air  pollution,  the  construction 
of  an  Indtistrlal  plant  to  subject  to  an  ap- 
proval procedure  In  which  the  Crown,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Mlntoter  of  Social  Affairs  and 
Public  Health,  has  the  final  say. 

SWXOEM 

There  are  no  legal  provtolons  In  relation  to 
air  pollution.  Any  person  suffering  damage 
through  pollution  can  Institute  a  civil  action 
against  those  responsible.  If  pollution  to 
causing  obvious  damage  to  health,  local  au- 
thorities may  Intervene. 

UmrCD  KIKGDOK 

After  the  disastrous  London  smog  of  1952, 
a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  investigate  air  pollution,  Its  recom- 
mendations form  the  basto  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  passed  In  1956.  The  act  Is  operated  by 
local  authorities  and  llmlu  the  emission  of 
dark  smoke  and  solids.  In  smoke  control 
areas  establtohed  under  the  act,  regulations 
are  especially  stringent.  Height  of  chimneys, 
mine  refuse,  and  poUutants  from  special 
chemical  processes  are  also  subject  to  na- 
tional legtolatlon. 

T7KITZD  STATES  Or  AMEKICA 

Unlike  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  of  America  does  not  have  nationwide 
legislation  on  air  pollution.    However,  State. 
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county,  and  city  regulations,  backed  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  have  achieved  some  remarkable 
Improvements — notably    In    the    Pittsburgh 


are*. 


U^^JI. 


No  electric  /  power  station  may  be  con- 
structed without  the  simultaneous  installa- 
tion of  equipment  for  dust  and  ash  absorp- 
tion. Corresponding  restrictions  apply  to 
factories  processing  nonferrous  metals,  coal- 
tar  distilleries,  and  iron  and  steel  works.  For 
air  in  towns,  maximimi  permissible  con- 
centrations of  noxious  substances  have  been 
laid  down.  For  sulfur  dioxide,  for  example, 
the  maximum  permissible  level  at  any  one 
time  is  five-tenths  milligram  per  cubic  meter 
and  on  a  24-hour  average  fifteen  one-hun- 
dredths  milligram  per  cubic  meter. 


THE    VALUE    OP    A    RESEARCH 
LIBRARY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  since  it 
appears  that  the  Senate  will  not  be  in 
session  later  on  this  fall  when  the  Na- 
tion observes  Book  Week  I  should  like 
to  make  some  brief  observations  now 
about  the  value  of  libraries — and  espe- 
cially of  research  libraries. 

The  search  for  knowledge  often  leads 
men  along  many  varied  paths.  The 
geologist  who  would  seek  out  clues  and 
information  about  the  oldest  parts  of 
earth's  history  must,  in  his  research,  go 
directly  to  the  earth  itself.  The  chem- 
ist who  would  understand  the  actions, 
interactions,  and  reactions  of  the  ele- 
ments must,  in  finding  his  answers,  re- 
treat to  his  laboratory.  In  a  similar 
manner,  we  might  consider  each  of  the 
academic  disciplines  and  Indicate  the 
particular  facilities  which  are  vital  to 
its  specific  approach  to  research. 

But  no  matter  what  discipline  we 
we  might  choose  to  investigate,  we 
would  certainly  come  to  realize  that  the 
research  facilities  of  a  good  library  must 
enter  into  the  total  picture.  It  ia  with- 
in the  research  materials  of  the  library 
that  will  be  found  the  records  of  dis- 
coveries of  men  who  have  gone  before, 
as  well  as  the  prophecies  and  theories  of 
men  of  the  present.  Undoubtedly,  the 
library  is  a  basic  tool  of  research.  I 
am  especially  proud  of  the  very  excel- 
lent research  facilities  afforded  by  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Utah. 

Recently,  the  research  facilities  of  the 
university  library  have  been  under 
heavy  use  for  technical  source  materials 
for  Utah's  fast-growing  missile  indus- 
try, and  also  for  its  great  copper  in- 
dustry. Representatives  of  these  In- 
dustries have  expressed  appreciation  for 
the  use  of  these  materials  and  have 
asked  that  their  technical  staff  be  given 
continued  use  of  the  engineering  library 
facilities. 

In  addition,  I  have  been  told  that  one 
company  which  has  provided  a  substan- 
tial payroll  in  Utah  requested  a  com- 
plete list  of  library  periodicals  before 
they  reached  a  decision  to  come  to 
Utah.  Another  company  publicly  stated 
that  the  reason  their  research  center 
went  to  Utah  rather  than  to  other 
States  which  wanted  it  was  because  of 
the  university's  outstanding  engineer- 
ing library. 

I  point  out  that  the  engineering  li- 
brary is  just  one  of  the  departmental 
libraries  maintained  for  the  use  of  uni- 


versity divisions.  Others  are:  the  law 
library,  the  medical  library,  and  the 
Stewart  School  Library,  which  is  the 
university's  student-teacher  training  and 
demonstration  school.  The  university 
library  also  contains  numerous  special 
collections. 

It  is  significant  that  although  the  li- 
brary immediately  serves  the  university, 
it  also  serves  the  State  at  large.  Mate- 
rials for  study  and  investigation  are 
available  for  all  private  citizens. 

The  statistics  of  the  library  are  im- 
pressive because  they  Indicate  the  re- 
sources available  to  students  of  all  dis- 
ciplines. It  is  reported  that  in  June  1959 
the  library  contained  386.986  bound  vol- 
umes; 336,000  pamphlets  and  docu- 
ments; 63,414  microcards;  and  5.115  reels 
of  microfilm.  It  is  also  a  dep>ository  for 
U.S.  documents,  27,000  Army  maps  and 
for  the  Carnegie  Institution. 

The  library  regularly  receives  some  60 
newspapers  and  almost  7,000  periodicals. 
The  large  source  materials  such  as  tech- 
nical periodicals  have  enabled  the  library 
to  fulfill  a  real  research  function  for 
some  of  the  companies  to  which  I  made 
earlier  reference. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  service  of 
this  great  library.  I  am  pleased  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  its 
good  work  and  to  its  role  in  the  total 
scope  of  research  in  the  Nation. 

Through  the  ages  much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  books  as  they  record  the  epic 
of  man.  Equally  much  has  been  written 
about  the  library  as  it  makes  this  knowl- 
edge available  to  all  men.  Perhaps  my 
feelings  about  the  scope  of  service  of  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Utah  may 
best  be  expressed  in  these  words  of 
Bacon,  who  writing  about  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  stated : 

Libraries  are  the  shrines  where  all  the 
relics  of  the  ancient  saints,  full  of  true  vir- 
tue, and  that  without  delusion  or  Impostiire, 
are  preserved  and  reposed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE  FOR  SENATORS 
WHO  ARE  DELEGATES  TO  THE  IN- 
TERPARLIAMENTARY UNION  CON- 
FERENCE IN  BRUSSELS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Neubercer],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss],  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL],  will  leave  shortly  to  attend 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Confer- 
ence at  Brussels. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI.  Be- 
cause of  the  significance  of  this  meeting 
and  the  need  for  American  representa- 
tion, I  now  ask  unanimous  consent,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  leader  and  my- 
self, that  these  Members  of  the  Senate 
be  given  official  leave  of  absence  in  or- 
der to  attend  this  most  important  Con- 
ference and  to  do  so  at  the  request  and 
the  urging  of  the  Senate. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  plays  a  vital 
role  in  the  strengthening  of  democratic 
institutions.  Meetings  of  the  Union  en- 
able legislators  from  the  Parliaments  and 
Congresses  of  the  free  world  to  share 
views  and  exchange  knowledge  about 
common  problems  and  concerns.  This 
has  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  develop- 
ing closer  ties  among  the  legislative 
£issemblies  of  democratic  nations,  and 
in  fostering  democratic  government 
throughout   the   world. 

It  is  clearly  in  the  national  interest 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
be  fully  represented  at  these  delibera- 
tions. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  make  my  motion  I  wish  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  before  the 
clerk  calls  the  roll  I  wish  to  say  it  will 
be  a  Uve  quorum;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  with  the  understanding  that  I 
shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor  by  so 
doing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  caUed  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

(No,  3071 


Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Vs. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

CMC.  N  J. 

Case,  B.  Dak. 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douslas 

Dworahsk 

Krvln 

Hart 


Hayden 

HIU 

Holland 

Jackson 

Javtts 

Johnston 

Jordan 

KMtlng 

Kcfauver 

Lons.  Hawaii 

Mansfield 

MoCartbr 

MoClellan 

MetoaU 


Miller 

Monroney 

Mom 

Neuberger 

Robertson 

RusseU 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmads* 

Thurmond 

Tarborousb 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  BartlbttI, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  By«d). 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr,  Oo«i), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gruen- 
INO),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HartkeI.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  HicKEYl,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Lowol,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mubkie).  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastohe],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxioreJ, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smath- 
ERS],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Smith],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missoiui  [Mr.  Long]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikkn],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scon]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
lott]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference in  Brussels. 

The  Senators  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bxall  and  Mr.  Bxttlkr  1 ,  the  Senators 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams], the  Senators  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dikksen],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Foho],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwatxr], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Morton  J,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [li<r.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  alt>sent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Fund  and  World  Bank  in 
Vienna. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of 
al>sent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Capehart,  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ellender. 
Mr.  Emcle,  Mr.  Fulsright,  Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr. 
Maonuson,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  McNamara, 
Mr.  Mttndt,  Mr.  Proutt,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Smathxrs,  Mr.  Wiley,  and  Mr. 
Youno  of  North  Dakota  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present.       

ELECTIONS    IN   THE   DISTRICT   OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lboulativi  Clerk.  A  bill 
(H.R.  8444)  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
12.  1955.  relating  to  elections  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business 
(H.R.  8444). 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HM.  8444)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  12. 1955.  relating  to  elections  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


CLOTURE— PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 
OPRULEXXn 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  on 
January  10  of  this  year,  the  Senate  was 


advised  that  the  Rules  Committee  would 
take  action  this  session  on  a  proposal 
for  amending  rule  XXII.  The  joint 
leadership  pledged  that,  insofar  as  It 
could  effect  the  course  the  Senate  would 
follow,  this  body  would  consider  such  a 
proposal  before  we  adjourned. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  has  now  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  a  resolution  amend- 
ing rule  XXII.  With  the  concurrence  of 
the  minority  leader  I  will  soon  move  that 
the  Senate  consider  this  resolution,  and 
we  urge  its  adoption  as  providing  an 
equitable  resolution  of  the  controversy 
over  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  I  delivered  an  address 
to  the  Senate  in  early  January,  prepara- 
tory to  moving  the  reference  of  the  rules 
change  to  committee.  In  that  address, 
I  spoke  of  my  concern  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Senate  as  a  unique  delibera- 
tive body.  The  uniqueness  of  the  Senate, 
I  said,  "clearly  stems  in  part  from  the 
concept  of  full  debate,  because  it  is  this 
concept  which  insures  our  right  and  un- 
derscores our  responsibility  to  bring  to 
bear  such  individual  wisdom  as  each 
Senator  may  possess  on  the  great  issues 
of  his  time." 

My  concern  for  the  Senate's  unique 
role  in  this  Government  has  not  abated. 
The  task  this  body  performs  is  of  in- 
calculable value  to  our  society.  It  has 
been,  on  numerous  occasions  in  the  past, 
the  best  defense  of  free  institutions. 
And,  so  long  as  I  have  the  privilege  of 
this  floor.  I  shall  never  sponsor  or  sup- 
port a.iy  proposal  that  would  diminish 
its  capacity  for  responsible  service  to  the 
country. 

Several  weeks  ago  a  great  judge. 
Learned  Hand,  died  in  New  York.  His 
legal  opinions  and  other  writings  are  a 
legacy  of  wisdom  for  all  men.  In  his 
book.  "The  Spirit  of  Liberty,"  Judge 
Hand  wrote  that  the  qualities  that  "clear 
the  path  to  truth"  are  "skepticism,  tol- 
erance, discrimination,  urbanity,  some — 
but  not  too  much — reserve  toward 
change.  Insistence  upon  proportion,  and 
above  all,  humility  before  the  vast  un- 
known." 

In  my  opinion  the  U.S.  Senate  in  its 
hours  of  highest  distinction  has  demon- 
strated each  of  these  qualities.  When  It 
has  departed  radically  from  them,  some 
part  of  the  cotmtry,  some  precious  as- 
pect of  the  democracy,  has  been  threat- 
ened. 

For  these  qualities,  which  Judge  Hand 
said,  clear  the  path  to  truth,  are  also 
necessary  for  the  fair  government  of  a 
plural  society.  Tolerance;  discrimina- 
tion; insistence  upon  proportion;  these 
are  the  indispensable  qualities  of  a  body 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  laws  for  rich 
and  poor,  farmer  and  worker,  white  and 
black,  young  and  old.  Unless  the  day 
comes  when  all  Americans  hold  the  same 
views,  conceive  the  same  ambitions,  and 
acknowledge  the  same  employer— a  day 
I  hope  will  never  come — these  qualities 
will  be  required  of  us.  And  I  shall  sup- 
port any  proposition,  and  uphold  any 
tradition,  which  furthers  such  qualities 
in  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  full  debate  is 
such  a  tradition.  I  do  not  need  to  re- 
call the  many  occasions  when  the  de- 
termination of  Senators  to  debate  a  pro- 


posal until  its  implications  were  known 
has  prevented  the  adoption  of  a  reck- 
less law.  This  has  happened  often  with- 
in the  memory  of  Senators  in  this  Cham- 
ber today.  And  while  full  delt>ate  has 
been  identified  by  many  with  the  issue 
of  civil  rights,  it  has  not  always  been  so 
and  it  is  not  always  so  even  now.  When- 
ever a  majority,  incensed  by  a  public 
wrong  or  driven  by  emergency,  seeks  to 
affect  the  lives  of  our  people  by  precipi- 
tate and  ill-considered  action,  a  minor- 
ity of  Senators  may  rise  to  exp>ose  the 
measure  on  this  floor — at  length.  And 
this  right  of  the  minority  is  not  condi- 
tioned on  the  correctness  of  its  view  in 
the  eyes  of  the  majority,  or  even  in  the 
eye  of  history.  It  is  so  vital  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  body  that  few  men, 
conscious  that  matters  of  ultimate  con- 
sequence to  the  people  they  represent 
may  one  day  be  similarly  challenged, 
have  seriously  disputed  its  wisdom. 

Our  memories  do  not  need  to  be  too 
long  to  remind  us  that  we  are  not  im- 
mime  to  stampede  at  a  moment  of  crisis. 
Just  a  few  w^ks  ago,  we  were  prepared 
to  push  through  in  the  closing  moments 
of  an  evening's  work  virtually  without 
discussion  a  measure  which  would  not 
only  have  dealt  with  the  most  intricate 
and  serious  question  of  airline  hijacking 
but  might  easily  have  been  revised  into 
what  would  have  amounted  to  a  decla- 
rati<Hi  of  war  on  Cuba.  The  spur  to  this 
ill-considered  action  was  a  collection  of 
incomplete  news-ticker  reports  on  the 
hijacking  of  a  plane.  It  turned  out  later 
that  the  hijacking  was  the  work  of  a  de- 
ranged person.  Cuba  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  hijacking  and  released  both 
the  plane  and  its  passengers  shortly  aft- 
er it  landed  in  Havana. 

We  did  not  pass  that  measure  In  haste. 
We  did  not  issue  an  ultimatum  from  the 
Senate  to  Cuba.  Why,  Mr.  President? 
In  part  because  some  Members  of  the 
Senate — Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike — were  not  carried  away  by  and  re- 
fused to  be  stampeded  by,  the  rhythm 
of  the  news  ticker.  But  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  wisdom  of  these  Members  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  stem  the  tide  of 
emotion  had  it  not  been  for  the  tradi- 
tions and  procedures  of  this  body  which 
permitted,  even  more,  encouraged  Its 
expression. 

I  could  not.  therefore,  endorse  an 
amendment  to  this  right  that  would  offer 
a  bare  majority  the  power  to  shut  off 
debate. 

But  like  any  other  freedom,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  freedom  uf  full  debate  is  sub- 
ject to  the  abuse  of  license.  There  are 
advocates  of  unlimited  debate  in  the 
Senate,  subject  to  no  cloture  limitations 
whatsoever;  theirs  is  the  argument  of 
absolutism,  which  every  responsible  so- 
ciety has  rejected  in  the  management  of 
its  affairs.  Justice  Holmes  once  said 
about  free  speech  that  every  man  had 
the  right  to  it.  but  that  no  man  had  the 
right  falsely  to  cry  "Fire"  in  a  crowded 
theater.  One  might  say  that  every  Sen- 
ator may  exercise  his  rights  of  debate  on 
this  floor,  but  that  no  Senator  or  group 
of  Senators  has  the  right  unconscionably 
to  prevent  this  body  from  doing  the  Na- 
tion's business. 
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I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
point  at  which  full  informative  debate 
becomes  a  mere  intractability  that  ren- 
ders the  Nation  a  disservice.  There  will 
never  be  common  agreement  as  to  where 
that  point  lies;  I  might  define  as  "in- 
tractability" what  others  would  call  the 
necessary  defense  of  human  rights.  Nor 
is  there  any  magical  fraction  that  will 
describe  it  for  us — two-thirds,  or  three- 
fifths,  or  any  other. 

Most  of  us,  however,  would  agree 
that  a  time  does  come  in  the  extended 
consideration  of  a  measure  when  the 
passions  are  tempered  by  a  sufficient 
outflow  of  words,  when  the  argvunents 
have  been  repeated  often  enough  to  be 
heard  by  those  who  have  ears  to  hear; 
when  physical  exhaustion,  and  not  in- 
tellectual conversion,  tends  to  become 
the  apparent  goal  of  the  debate;  when 
privileges  have  been  fairly  extended  to 
those  seeking  delay,  and  when  the  rights 
of  those  seeking  a  decision  must  also  be 
weighed  in  the  balance.  At  such  a  time, 
it  should  be  within  the  power  of  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  Senate  to  bring 
debate  to  an  end,  and  to  vote  the  mat- 
ter up  or  down. 

One  of  those  qualities  Judge  Hand 
spoke  of  is  "some — but  not  too  much — 
reserve  toward  change."  This  is  no 
standard  for  the  absolutist — either  for 
the  man  of  precipitate  action  In  the 
name  of  some  ideal  or  interest,  or  for 
the  man  of  intransigence  toward  any  ad- 
justment of  the  status  quo.  I  submit 
that  it  is  a  standard  of  reason,  and  one 
that  should  apply  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  a  rule  providing  cloture 
by  three-fifths  of  those  present  and  vot- 
ing is  not  any  more  divinely  inspired 
than  majority  cloture  or  two-thirds  clo- 
ture; yet  I  think  it  comports  with  a 
standard  of  reason.  It  would  not  permit 
an  intemperate  majority — nor,  for  that 
matter,  even  a  temperate  one — to  shut 
off  debate ;  and  thus  it  maintains  a  tradi- 
tion that  contributes,  in  my  opinion,  to 
an  atmosphere  of  tolerance  and  discrim- 
ination in  this  Chamber.  Neither  would 
It  permit  a  minority  of  one-third  to  ob- 
struct the  purposes  of  twice  that  number 
of  their  colleagues. 

The  purpose  of  rules  should  be,  I  think, 
to  fix  legislation  under  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  before  we  act  upon  it;  not  so  to 
paralyze  our  wiU  that  we  cannot  act  at 
all.  It  is  important  that  the  Senate 
does  not  become  a  scene  of  tumult  and 
rash  action;  it  is  also  important  that  it 
does  not  become  a  wax  museum. 

So  many  decisions  lie  ahead  of  us.  Mr. 
President.  We  shall  confront  Issues  the 
resolution  of  which  will  determine  the 
character  of  our  society,  the  security  of 
free  naUons.  and  perhaps  the  continu- 
ance of  human  life.  That  is  enough  to 
inspu-e  in  us,  if  we  lack  it  now,  a  "humil- 
ity before  the  vast  unknown."  in  the 
words  of  Learned  Hand. 

We  ought  to  prepare  for  theses  Issues 
and  to  bring  our  procedures,  as  weU  as 
our  resources  of  intelligence,  Into  readi- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  852.  Senate  Resolution  4.  a  resolution 
to  amend  the  cloture  rule  by  providing 
for  adoption  by  a  three-fifths  vote 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  Chisf  Clxkk.  A  resolution  (S. 
Res.  4)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  by  pro- 
viding for  adoption  by  a  three-fifths 
vote.  Reported  without  recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  present  a  cloture  motion  on  behalf 
of  the  minority  leader  and  myself,  signed 
by  21  Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the 
debate  on  the  pending  motion  to  take  up 
Senate  Resolution  4. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  petition. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  cloture  mo- 
tion, as  follows: 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the 
motion  to  take  up  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  4) 
to  amend  the  cloture  rule  by  providing  for 
adoption  by  a  three-flftlis  vote. 

MiKX  Mansfield,  Evekett  McKinlkt 
DiKKSEN,  Hubert  H.  Humfhket, 
Thomas    H.    Kuchel,    Mauunk    Neu- 

BERGEK,  LeVEKETT  SaLTONSTALL,  BDMTTND 

8.  MnsKix,  PmEscoTT  Bush,  Qxtentik 
n.  busoick,  thettston  b.  mobton, 
Waeeen  O.  Maonusok.  Hikam  L.  P^jnc, 
HxNST  M.  Jackson.  John  O.  Pastoee, 
Lee  MxTCALr,  Francis  Case,  Eowaso  V. 
Long,  Fkank  E.  Moss,  John  A.  Ca«- 
ROLL,  Eugene  J.  McCartht.  J.  Glenn 
Beaix. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now  that  the  clo- 
ture motion  has  been  presented,  is  it 
not  true  that  prior  to  a  vote  on  the 
cloture  motion  on  Tuesday  next,  the 
Senate  cannot  consider  any  other  mo- 
tion or  measure  except  conference  re- 
ports and  other  privileged  matters, 
unless  unanimous  consent  is  obtained? 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  peti- 
tion is  before  the  Senate.  The  Chair 
has  advised  with  the  Parliamentarian, 
and  the  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  made  a  cor- 
rect statement  as  long  as  the  pending 
motion  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
proceed     in     this     somewhat     unusual 
fashion  in  consequence  of  some  recent 
developments.     Only    in    the    last   few 
days  has  it  become  apparent  that  quite 
a  few  Members  are  interested  in  post- 
poning until  a  day  certain  next  session, 
consideration  of  the  rule  XXn  question, 
a    development    which    was    not    fore- 
shadowed when  this  matter  was  first  con- 
sidered early  in  the  session  and  which  I 
had  not  anticipated  would  arise  at  this 
late  date.     Therefore,  I  met  yesterday 
with  Members  holding  various  points  of 
view  on  this  issue.     Prom  my  conversa- 
tions with  these  interested  parties,  it  is 
apparent  that   any  move   to  postpone 
consideration  would  precipitate  an  ex- 
tended debate.    To  terminate  that  de- 
bate would  necessitate  an  attempt  to 
invoke  cloture  on  the  procedursd  issue 
of  postponement.    The  question  which 
confronts  the  leadership,   therefore,   is 
whether  to  seek  a  test  by  calling  for 
cloture  on  the  substance  of  the  Issue- 
that  Is,  the  question  of  a  rules  change 


to  three-fifths  cloture  which  I  favor  or 
on  the  procedural  question  of  post- 
poning consideration  of  this  matter 
until  a  day  certain  next  year. 

An  argument  of  equity  can  be  made 
for  either  course.  The  leadership,  and 
I  speak  now  for  the  minority  leader  as 
well  as  myself,  however,  notes  these 
facts: 

First.  The  desire  of  some  Members  to 
move  for  postponement  to  a  day  con- 
tain has  only  recently  become  known. 

Second.  If  the  move  for  cloture  which 
I  am  now  proposing  should  carry,  the 
Senate  will  then  come  promptly  to  grips 
with  and  vote  on  the  substantive  ques- 
tion of  changing  the  rule  of  cloture  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fifths. 

Third.  If  the  motion  for  cloture  should 
fail,  the  pending  business  will  still  be 
this  issue  of  substance  and  Members  will 
still  be  at  liberty  to  seek  a  postponement 
until  a  day  certain  next  year. 

If  the  attempt  at  cloture  fails  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  I  may  make  a  sec- 
ond attempt  to  invoke  it  after  a  reason- 
able lapse  of  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  certain  circumstances,  it  may  prob- 
ably be  best  to  let  the  matter  go  over 
since  it  will  still  be  on  the  calendar  sub- 
ject to  callup  at  any  time  during  the 
next  session.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  majority  of  Senators  prepared 
to  continue  with  consideration  of  this 
issue  at  this  time,  I  am  prepared  to  do  so, 
into  December  and  on  into  the  next  ses- 
sion, if  necessary.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  such  a  procedure,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  most  effective  In 
bringing  about  the  continuance  of  the 
output  of  essential  and  desirable  legisla- 
tion which  has  characterized  the  Senate 
during  the  current  session. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  me  to  propound 
certain  additional  parliamentary  In- 
quiries, without  his  losing  his  right  to  the 
fioor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Presiding  Oflicer  Inform  us  by  what 
vote  of  the  Senate  a  motion  to  take  up 
Senate  Resolution  4  must  be  approved? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
addressed  the  Chair  first.  I  regret  to  do 
so,  but  I  shall  demand  the  regular  order, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  cannot  yield 
the  fioor  for  the  purpose  of  these  In- 
quiries while  he  is  holding  the  fioor 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstood It  had  been  done  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  hear  the  re- 
quest for  unanimous  consent.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  said  he  would  yield. 
I  demand  the  regular  order.  I  addressed 
the  Chair  first,  and  the  Chair  had  recog- 
nized me. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  regular 
order  is  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  the  floor.  Under  the  rule,  he  can 
yield  only  for  a  question,  except  by  unan- 
imous consent.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana asked  unanimous  consent  that  he 
might  yield  for  a  parliamentary  Inquiry 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  President 

Mr.  President,  a  point 


Mr.  RUSSELL. 
Mr.  KEATING, 
of  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
like very  much  to  be  put  in  the  position 
of  having  to  appeal  and  to  demand  the 
regular  order ;  but  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  given  a  very  clear  indication, 
by  a  speech  he  made  yesterday,  that  he 
intended  to  occupy  the  Senate  for  a 
long  time  by  propounding  a  series  of  par- 
liamentary inquiries  dealing  with  the 
very  novel  proposition  he  advanced,  that 
the  Senate  had  always  been  unconstitu- 
tional, due  to  the  fact  that  It  had  rules 
or  that  there  was  a  lack  of  rules  which 
would  permit  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
to  gag  the  remainder  of  the  Senate.  I 
had  some  remarks  I  desired  to  make, 
and  I  wished  to  make  them  before  the 
Senator  from  New  York  propounded  his 
rules  inquiries.  I  certainly  have  no  in- 
tention of  denying  his  rights.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  will  stay  here,  after  I  have 
concluded,  until  the  early  hours  of  to- 
morrow to  see  that  he  has  a  right  to 
propound  his  inquiries,  if  he  wishes  to 
do  so. 

I  wish  to  make  one  or  two  observations 
on  the  very  eloquent  speech  we  have  just 
heard  from  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
I  submit  in  all  candor  and  good  faith 
that  there  has  never  been  a  more  elo- 
quent explanation  of  the  reason  why  the 
Senate  should  not  further  tinker  with 
its  rules  than  was  contained  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I 
followed  closely  and  applauded  every 
word  he  said  until  he  got  down  to  the 
point  where  he  said  he  would  favor  a 
change  in  the  rules  He  gave  us  con- 
crete illustration  after  illustration  indi- 
cating that  the  right  to  free  debate  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  had  prevented  the 
passage  of  damaging  and  dangerous  leg- 
islation. He  even  recalled  one  instance 
within  the  past  few  days  when  the  right 
of  free  speech  in  the  Senate  had  de- 
feated a  bill  which,  he  said,  could  have 
put  this  country  into  an  absolutely  im- 
tenable  position. 

But  when  he  came  forth  to  undertake 
to  support  this  drive  to  whittle  away,  bit 
by  bit,  the  things  which  make  the  Senate 
the  greatest  parliamentary  body  on 
earth,  he  could  not  present  a  single  illus- 
tration of  a  single  piece  of  vital  and 
necessary  legislation  which  had  been  de- 
feated under  the  present  rules,  which 
already  constitute  a  curtailment  of  the 
rights  of  Senators  to  express  themselves. 
So  I  say  that  while  the  Senator  from 
Montana  concluded  his  remarks  saying 
he  would  have  to  vote  for  three-fifths, 
every  line  of  his  argument  was.  in  fact, 
in  supix)rt  of  the  present  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  adverted  to  the  petitions  which 
were  filed,  1  signed  by  a  number  of 
Republicans — I  believe  it  was  10  or  11 — 
1  signed  by  a  number  of  Democrats — I 
have  not  counted  the  number,  but  I  be- 
lieve It  was  27  to  28.  I  am  glad  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  of- 
f erred  these  two  petitions  for  the  Record, 
where  one  could  follow  the  other.  I  have 


heard  from  time  to  time,  since  becoming 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  about  coalitions 
between  Republican  and  Democratic 
Senators.  I  submit  that  a  reading  of 
these  two  petitions  which  were  addressed 
to  the  leadership  will  prove  conclu- 
sively that  they  were  drawn  either  by 
the  same  man  or  by  the  same  group  of 
men.  They  are  identical  in  verbiage, 
except  for  one  thing:  The  Republicans, 
of  course,  took  time  out  to  criticize  the 
administration  and  the  majority  leader- 
ship. That  part  of  it  is  eliminated  from 
the  Democratic  petition.  They  are  al- 
most exactly  identical  in  every  other  re- 
spect. 

So  here  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  evi- 
dence which  proves  beyond  any  possibil- 
ity of  argument  the  existence  of  a  coali- 
tion, to  the  extent  that  they  got  together 
to  prepare  these  two  separate  petitions 
to  present  to  the  leadership.  I  want 
Senators  to  read  them. 

There  is  one  other  differences:  The 
second  paragraph  of  the  RepubUcan 
Senators'  statement  reads  as  follows: 

But  we  want  to  make  one  thing  crystal 
clear — the  timing  of  the  upcoming  reffort  to 
win  Senate  approval  for  an  effective  curb 
on  the  fUlbuster  is  not — 

And  the  word  "not"  is  emphasized — 

of  our  choosing.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  administration  and  the  majority  leader- 
ship. 

But  the  Democratic  Senators  did  not 
wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  they 
were  condemning  and  damning  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  majority  leader- 
ship. So  the  second  paragraph  of  their 
statement  reads  as  follows : 

But  we  want  to  make  two  things  crystal 
clear. 

Whereas  the  group  of  Republican  Sen- 
ators wanted  to  make  only  one  thing 
crystal  clear;  namely,  that  they  have 
eternally  damned  the  administration  and 
the  Democratic  leadership  because  the 
majority  leader  had  done  exactly  what 
he  told  the  Senate  he  was  going  to  do  last 
January  10. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  matter 
much  further ;  but  I  invite  the  attention 
of  anyone  who  is  Interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  coalitions — and  I  hope  that  some 
of  the  brethren  who  on  other  occasions 
have  falsely  charged  the  existence  of 
coalitions  will  read  these  statements — 
to  the  fact  that  we  even  find  that  there 
has  been  a  shifting  of  paragraphs  as  be- 
tween the  two  declarations.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Republican  proclamation  or 
manifesto  reads  as  follows: 

Last  January,  at  the  outset  of  the  new 
Congress,  we  sought  to  have  the  Senate  adopt 
a  new  rule  XXn. 

That  is  the  beginning  of  the  third 
paragraph  of  the  statement  by  the  group 
of  Republican  Senators  But  it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the 
statement  by  the  group  of  Democratic 
Senators.  In  that  connection,  I  now 
read  from  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the 
statement  by  the  group  of  Democratic 
Senators: 

Last  January,  at  the  outset  of  the  new  Con- 
gress, we  sought  to  have  the  Senate  adopt 
a  new  rule  XXTT. 


The  remainder  of  the  two  paragraphs 
is  exactly  the  same.  In  fact,  the  similar- 
ity even  extends  to  the  statement,  toward 
the  end  of  the  proclamations,  as  to  the 
reason  why  they  oppose  taking  up  this 
matter  now,  for  both  statements  say: 

Recognizing  this  adjournment  fever,  the 
majority  leader  has  himself  Indicated  that 
this  effort  to  change  the  rules  miist  be  a 
short  one  and  that,  if  cloture  cannot  prompt- 
ly be  obtained,  the  effort  will  be  abandoned 
for  the  duration  of  this  Congress. 

That  statement  appears  in  the  Demo- 
cratic manifesto. 

The  Republican  manifesto  reads  as 
follows : 

Recognizing  this  adjournment  fever,  the 
majority  leader  has  himself  indicated  that 
this  effort  to  change  the  rules  must  be  a 
short  one  and  that,  if  cloture  cannot  prompt- 
ly be  obtained,  the  effort  will  be  abandoned. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  the  exception 
of  the  criticism  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  Democratic  leadership,  the  man- 
ifestos are  Identical  I  hope  someone 
will  make  clear  here  whether  the  Demo- 
crats who  participated  in  drafting  this 
proclamation  or  manifesto  sought  to  get 
the  Republicans  who  were  participating 
in  it  to  soften  that  criticism  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic administration  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  vrill  the 
Senator  from  Gteorgla  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
yield  just  before  he  ends  his  presenta- 
tion ;  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Ii4r.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  5^eld,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
for  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  prefer  not  to  yield 
at  this  time,  Mr.  President.  Both  of 
these  proclamations  have  been  ordered 
printed  in  the  Record;  and  I  went  to  the 
desk  and  examined  them,  and  found 
them  so  strikingly  similar  that  I  had 
copies  of  them  prepared. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  have 
them  placed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  have  already 
been  placed  in  the  Record,  one  following 
the  other.  So  we  can  end  forever  this 
business  of  charging  that  coalition  is  a 
one-way  street. 

I  do  think  that  as  a  result  of  the  sug- 
gestions and  as  a  result  of  the  national 
curiosity  of  the  Senate,  somewhere  along 
the  line  swneone  among  those  who  signed 
these  documents  should  at  least  tell  us 
who  the  draftsman  actually  was. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  prefer  not  to  yield 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  interested  in  the 
observations  made  in  these  documents, 
particularly  one  which  is  critical  of  the 
majority  leader.  I  wonder  why  they 
made  no  reference  to  the  minority 
leader.  I  was  sitting  in  my  seat,  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  this 
matter  came  up.  The  majority  leader 
rose  and  repeated  the  statement  of  his 
intentions  and  said  he  intended  to  follow 
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them  out.  Then  the  minority  leader 
leader  came  forward — as  we  would  ex- 
pect of  a  man  of  his  courage  and  stat- 
ure— and  stood  beside  the  majority 
leader,  and  said  that  was  the  agreement. 
and  that  he,  too,  intended  to  live  up  to 
it.  But  I  note  that  in  the  Republican 
part  of  this  Joint,  two-headed  manifesto 
there  Is  no  criticism  of  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  since  last  January  10, 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  has  known 
what  to  expect  in  the  closing  hours  of 
this  session.  We  were  put  on  notice  then 
as  to  what  would  happen.  There  is  still 
some  time  between  now  and  January,  so 
we  have  ample  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  matter  as  fully  and  as  freely  as  the 
Senate  may  desire  to  discuss  it. 

I  notice  that  both  of  the  declara- 
tions— or,  rather,  the  same  declaration, 
signed  by  the  two  groups,  one  from  each 
side — state  that  they  are  prepared  to 
stay  in  session  until  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this  issue.  I  can  assure 
them  that  there  are  others  who  have 
made  their  plans  to  remain  here  to  dis- 
cuss this  question,  and  that  no  one  can 
claim  any  surprise  over  what  the  leader- 
ship has  done. 

Of  course,  if  I  had  my  "druthers,"  as 
we  say  in  my  part  of  the  country,  this 
issue  would  liever  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate. But  I  am  well  aware  that  those  of 
us  who  would  like  to  preserve  the  Senate 
as  a  great  parliamentary  institution,  and 
would  like  to  assure  that  those  who  will 
follow  us  in  this  body  wHl  have  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  that  we  enjoy,  per- 
haps have  a  certain  technical  advantage 
because  this  matter  comes  up  toward  the 
end  of  this  session.  It  is  about  the  only 
advantage  we  have  had  in  any  ons  of 
these  fights,  and,  of  course,  we  would  not 
surrender  it.  But  that  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  majority  leader.  He  made  the 
announcement;  and  we  took  him  seri- 
ously, and  prepared  to  discuss  this  issue 
now. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  living  in  an  un- 
certain period;  indeed,  the  people  of  the 
earth  have  never  before  gone  about  their 
daily  ti.sks  under  the  circimistances 
which  confront  the  world  today.  The 
fear  of  the  destruction  of  civilization 
and  the  fear  of  the  terrible  weapons 
which  have  been  constructed  by  the 
minds  and  the  hands  of  men  have 
brought  about  In  our  people.  I  believe, 
something  of  a  feeling  of  indifference 
as  to  government.  In  other  words.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  today  follow  closely  the  details 
of  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  was  the  case  In  the  United 
States  a  few  decades  ago.  That  devel- 
opment is  very  unfortunate.  It  has 
enabled  the  process  of  whittling  away 
the  Constitution  to  get  underway.  It  has 
enabled  those  who  would  make  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  a  mere  append- 
age of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  further  their 
purposes.  But  still  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  the  Constitution  is  not  out- 
moded, that  it  is  still  the  keystone  of  our 
greatness  as  a  people,  and  that  it  re- 
mains the  shield  and  buckler  of  the  In- 
dividual rights  and  liberties  of  every 
AmerlcftD  citizen. 


I  lament  the  distortion  of  that  Con- 
stitution or  any  departure  from  its  clear 
Intent,  for  I  am  one  of  those  old-fash- 
ioned people  who  believe  that  if  the 
Constitution  is  discarded — Indeed,  if  it 
is  seriously  impaired — It  will  mark  the 
end  of  the  greatness  and  glory  that  at- 
tach to  these  United  States,  and  enable 
our  people  to  enjoy  a  culture,  a  standard 
of  living,  and  a  civilization  that  far  ex- 
ceed any  in  all  history. 

It  was  the  British  statesman  Glad- 
stone, I  believe,  who  once  stated  that  the 
American  Constitution  was  the  most 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  oflf  at  a 
given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
man. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  the  most 
imusual.  the  most  novel,  the  most  imag- 
inative instrumentality  of  government 
that  was  produced  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  concept  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  enabled 
the  Constitution  to  be  ratified  and  to 
come  into  being.  The  approval  of  the 
Senate  in  its  present  fashion,  and  with 
the  rights  that  individual  Senators  once 
enjoyed,  enabled  the  Founding  Fathers 
to  eliminate  the  problem  that  threatened 
to  wreck  the  Constitutional  Convention 
and  ended  days  of  debate  by  that  in- 
spired and  talented  group  of  men  who 
wrote  this  noble  document.  As  they 
evaluated  their  work  they  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  had  con- 
ceived a  government  with  an  intricate 
but  yet  highly  effective  system  of  checks 
and  balances. 

Ah,  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
other  parliamentary  bodies  in  history. 
Even  the  name  "senate"  comes  from  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  had  great  power 
until  it  began  yielding  to  the  diverse 
pressure  groups. 

I  believe  that  all  our  50  States,  save 
one.  have  what  is  called  a  senate  in 
their  legislative  systems.  But  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  of  America  oc- 
cupies a  different  position  and  possesses 
different  attributes  of  power  from  any 
other  parliamentary  body  that  has  ever 
existed. 

It  possesses  a  place  in  our  scheme  of 
government  which  makes  it  the  greatest 
stabilizing  force  in  all  of  our  complicated 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States;  and  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  I  was  proud 
of  the  Senate  as  an  institution  of  gov- 
ernment long  before  I  took  the  oath  that 
made  me  a  Member  of  this  body. 

I  feel  a  deep  concern — indeed,  I  feel 
a  great  alarm — at  the  repeated  assaults 
that  are  made  upon  the  prestige  and 
position  of  the  Senate  and  the  powers 
of  individual  Senators  which  make  this 
a  unique  body.  I  am  convinced  that 
If  this  attack  succeeds,  even  little  by  lit- 
tle, as  Is  proposed  here  In  the  resolu- 
tion— which.  I  am  proud  to  say,  was 
not  reported  favorably  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  but  was 
merely  reported  to  the  Senate  for  ita 
consideration— It  will  upset  our  whole 
system  of  checks  and  balaiices,  and  In 
the  process  the  very  foundations  of  this 
Republic  wUl  be  undermined. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  been  around  here 
for  a  good  while,  and  I  say  with  In- 
finite sadness  today  that  the  character 
of  the  Senate  as  a  deliberative  body,  as 
the  greatest  single  institution  of  our 
Government,  is  deteriorating  rapidly 
enough  without  resorting  to  the  tighten- 
ing of  the  gag  rule  and  curbing  the 
freedom  of  speech  in  this  body. 

This  Senate  is  supposed  to  be  the 
forum  of  States.  Under  the  original 
concept  of  the  Senate,  each  Member  of 
this  body  was  considered  an  ambassador 
from  a  sovereign  State.  The  Senate 
symbolized  our  dual  system  of  govern- 
ment— the  Federal  system  tied  to  a  sys- 
tem of  indestructible  States.  We  meet 
here  as  equals,  and  we  should  meet  here 
as  men  who  are  considered  responsible 
and  who  are  trusted  with  great  power 
that  vitally  affects,  if  not  influences  and 
controls,  the  fimdamental  operations  of 
our  Government. 

I  can  say  to  my  colleagues,  and  every 
one  of  you  in  your  heart  knows  it  is  true, 
that  the  power  of  the  Senate  as  a  body, 
and  of  individual  Senators,  depends  upon 
the  right  of  Senators  to  speak  on  this 
floor.  It  depends  upon  freedom  of 
speech.  Continue  to  curb  free  speech, 
continue  to  tighten  the  gag  rule  on  indi- 
vidual Senators,  and  all  the  glory  that 
attaches  to  this  body  and  all  the  honor 
that  comes  from  service  here  will  be 
gone  with  the  wind. 

Altogether  too  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  that  direction  already.  You 
can  gag  the  Senate  If  you  will.  You 
can  continue  to  tighten  up  the  rule  to 
limit  debate,  but  when  you  do  It,  you 
reduce  the  stature  of  each  Member  of 
this  body  as  well  as  decrease  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Senate's  vital  function  as  an 
agency  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  there  are  two  distinct  features 
that  differentiate  this  body  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  one  and 
salient  feature  has  been  freedom  of 
speech  that  was  guaranteed  to  each 
Senator,  and  which  would  enable  him  to 
represent  end  protect  the  State  that  had 
honored  him  with  its  commission  to  serve 
here  as  a  Senator.  The  other  is  the  right 
of  any  Senator  to  offer  amendments  to 
pending  legislation. 

Do  not  doubt  It.  my  colleaprues — if  you 
succeed  In  gagging  individual  Senators 
here,  you  may  be  siu-e  that  the  next  step 
on  the  part  of  those  who  seek  shortcuts 
to  power  in  this  country  will  be  the  pro- 
posal of  rules  that  will  limit,  if  they  do 
not  eventually  prohibit,  the  offering  of 
amendments  to  legislation  that  will  be 
before  the  Senate. 

Curbs  upon  the  rights  of  individual 
Senators  bring  down  this  body;  if  con- 
tinued, they  will  subordinate  the  Senate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
body  already  has  the  right  spelled  out  in 
the  Constitution  to  institute  tax  bills, 
and  it  has  assiuned  the  right  under  that 
provision  to  initiate  all  appropriations 
bills.  I  had  never  agreed  that  the  Con- 
stitution specifically  gave  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  right  to  Institute 
appropriations  bills.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  fight  was  made,  even  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  against  that  claim 
as  made  by  tbe  Hoiise  of  Representatives. 
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because  the  Members  of  this  body  were 
content  with  the  sublime  faith  that  here 
In  this  fonmi  of  States  they  had  the 
right  to  speak  and  to  offer  amendments. 
I  believe  this  Is  the  reason  that  the 
claim  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  right  to  initiate  appropriation  bills 
has  never  been  seriously  challenged. 

Senators  may  go  on  about  the  business 
of  abandoning  and  destroying  the  pow- 
ers Senators  have  enjoyed  for  almost 
two  centuries.  They  may  continue  to  put 
Into  effect  a  slow-motion  "previous 
question"  rule.  But  I  say  the  Senate 
then  win  be  a  mere  appendage,  an  ancil- 
lary body  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  how  men  could  be  can- 
didates for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  a  platform  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  reducing  the  powers  of  the  office 
they  sought.  That  has  been  done. 
Some  have  gone  so  far  in  some  cases 
that  promises  were  made  which,  if  ful- 
filled, would  absolutely  destroy  the 
whole  power  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  always  amazed  when  any  Sen- 
ator votes  to  lower  the  prestige,  the 
j)ower,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  individuals  who  comprise, 
for  the  time  being,  the  membership  of 
this  body. 

I  may  say.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sur- 
prised   when    any    Senator   takes    that 
position.    But  I  am  completely  confused 
and  confounded  when  I  see  Senators 
from  the  less  populous  States,  from  the 
smallest    States,   vote   to   decrease   the 
position  of  the  Senate  in  our  Govern- 
ment by   diminishing   and  eliminating 
the  power  of  individual  Senators.    This 
Is  the  only  place  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
our  system — in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States— where    the    little    States,    the 
small    States,    or    Indeed    those    which 
might    be    considered   of    average   size, 
stand  in  the  same  position  as  do  the 
great  and  populous  and  wealthy  States. 
The  sole  purpose  for  which  the  Senate 
was  created  was  to  bring  equality  to  the 
States  In  at  least  one  of  the  branches 
of  our  Govenmient.    It  is  the  only  place 
in  our  Government,  I  repeat,  where  a 
representative  of  a  less-populous  State 
can  exercise  any  influence  upon  the  op- 
eration  of    the   Government   which    is 
commensurate  with  that  of   a   repre- 
sentative from  one  of  the  more  populous 
States.    The  Senate  is  the  sole  protector 
of  the  small  and  less-populous  States. 
It  Is  the  only  protection  of  the  medivun- 
slzed  States,    It  is  not  only  the  last  bul- 
wark of  any  rights  or  powers  the  smaller 
States  may  have,  but  It  Is  also  the  last 
bulwark  to  protect  the   rights  of   the 
minority  In  this  country  against  a  pas- 
sion-Inflamed and  temporary  majority 
working  Its  will. 

Mr.  President,  all  Senators  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  workings  of  our  entire 
political  system.  Who  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  would  rise  to  challenge  the 
statement  that  a  citizen  from  one  of  the 
smallest  States  of  the  Union,  regardless 
of  his  ability,  integrity,  or  statesman- 
ship, is  hopelessly  handicapped  in  any 


ambition  he  might 


have  to  be  nominated 


to  the  exalted  pos^on  of  President  of 
the  United  States. 


The  political  conventions  of  both  of 
the  parties  look  to  the  larger  States  for 
their  nominees.  They  look  to  those 
States  only.  They  do  that  in  the  hope 
that  the  nominee  will  be  able  to  bring 
into  the  electoral  college  a  large  group  of 
electoral  votes  from  the  most  populous 
States.  As  a  practical  political  fact  of 
life,  the  delegations  from  five  or  six  of 
the  most  populous  States  of  the  Union 
control  the  nomination  of  a  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States  in  our 
political  conventions.  Oh,  the  delega- 
tions from  the  smaller  States  are  seated 
in  the  hall.  They  are  given  badges  to 
wear.  They  are  permitted  the  honor  of 
carrying  their  baruiers  when  there  is  a 
parade.  But  as  a  practical  matter  five 
or  six  of  the  greatest  delegations  control 
the  convention.  They  not  only  nomi- 
nate the  candidate  for  President,  but  to 
a  very  large  extent,  they  also  decide  who 
will  be  In  the  Government  Itself.  Every 
person  here  knows  that  is  true. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  attended  a  few 
political  conventions.  While  there  are 
sometimes  exceptions  to  the  rule,  in  most 
instances  the  delegates  from  the  smaller 
States  and  even  the  heads  of  delegations 
from  these  States  get  most  of  their  news 
about  what  is  going  on  at  the  conven- 
tion from  reading  the  daily  press.  Small 
groups  control  those  conventions.  Any 
person  who  has  attended  them  knows 
that  is  true. 

Inasmuch  as  each  State  has  two  Sen- 
ators, the  smaller  States  share  a  little 
bit  better  in  the  operation  of  the  elec- 
toral college. 

The  Pounding  Fathers,  I  suppose, 
would  be  shocked  to  know  that  Senators 
would  vote  to  strip  themselves  of  the 
power  of  equality  In  the  Senate — the 
only  body  envisioned  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  where  the  State  representation 
would  be  equal.  These  wise  men  under- 
took to  protect  the  smaller  States.  I  do 
not  think  they  ever  dreamed  they  were 
protecting  them  against  the  folly  of  their 
own  Senators  or  Representatives.  When 
they  wrote  Into  the  Constitution  that 
the  only  way  any  State  could  be  denied 
equal  representation  in  this  body  was  by 
unanimous  consent,  no  doubt  they  con- 
sidered they  were  protecting  them  from 
the  power  of  the  larger  States.  That 
constitutional  provision  is  the  only  one 
which  requires  imanimous  consent  to 
change. 

The  electoral  college  Is  based  upon 
the  concept  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
had  more  interest  in  the  powers  and 
rights  of  the  smaller  States  than  many 
of  those  who  have  come  to  represent 
them  since  the  creation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  the  electoral  college  the  small- 
er States  have  more  rights  and  powers 
proportionately.  But  even  with  that, 
Mr.  President,  when  one  reads  about  the 
elections  for  the  Presidency  one  finds  the 
speculation  is  always,  "What  are  the  big 
States  going  to  do?  Where  will  be  New 
York?  Pennsylvania?  Illinois?  Cali- 
fornia?   Ohio? 

I  can  imderstand  how  Senators  from 
those  States  would  support  a  proposal  of 
this  kind,  or  even  one  to  put  in  a  "pre- 
vious question"  rule.  That  would  give 
them  complete  domination  of  the  Gor- 


enunent  and  would  destroy  the  last  place 
left  where  a  man  from  a  small  State  can 
stand  and  demand  his  rights. 

In  the  electoral  college  the  smaller 
States  do  have  a  slight  advantage,  be- 
cause they  are  guaranteed,  under  the 
Constitution,  two  Senators.  Even  at 
that,  Mr.  President,  the  electors  from  11 
States  can  elect  the  President  of  the 
United  States  over  the  combined  and 
bitter  opposition  of  the  electors  of  39 
States. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  political 
convention,  where  the  great  States  have 
10  or  12  times  as  many  delegates  as  the 
small  States  and  we  have  discussed  the 
electoral  college,  where  the  large  States 
have  many  times  as  many  electors. 

Now.  let  us  consider  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Under  the  most  recent 
census,  the  number  of  States  from  which 
electors  are  sufBcient  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent, 11,  is  reduced  to  only  9  for  the 
passage  of  a  bill.  The  Representatives 
from  nine  of  the  larger  States  can  pass 
a  bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  can  do  It  over  the  united  and  com- 
bined and  violent  opposition,  imder  the 
rules,  of  the  Representatives  from  41 
other  States. 

I  have  described  how  much  power  the 
smallest  States  and  the  average-sized 
States  play  in  passing  legislation  in  the 
other  body.  When  a  Senator  takes  his 
oath  of  office,  he  knows  he  is  equal  to 
Senators  from  the  greatest  State  In  the 
Union,  and  he  will  continue  to  have  that 
position  if  we  do  not  destroy  the  powers 
of  the  Senate,  which  is  a  forum  of  the 
States. 

Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  prefer  not  to  yield. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator 
declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU 
yield  temporarily  to  my  friend  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  a  point 

of  order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator 

from  Georgia  yields  to  the  Senator  from 

South  Dakota  for  a  question. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  only  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
question  which  I  desire  to  propoimd  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  whether  he  Is  aware  that  on  the  150th 
anniversary  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  this  country,  a  former  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  one- 
time Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  delivered  to  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress  an  address 
in  which  he  said  that  the  States  provided 
a  balance  between  centralized  authority 
and  local  autonomy,  and  said: 

It  haa  been  aaid  that  to  preserve  the  bal- 
ance, if  we  did  not  have  States,  we  would 
have  to  create  them,  and  that  in  our  48 
States  we  have  the  separate  sources  of  power 
necessary  to  protect  local  Interests. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  I  am  familiar  with 
that  statement.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into 
this  question  In  too  much  detail.  Inci- 
dentally, most  of  the  Chief  Justices  have 
cwne  from  the  greatest  States  because 
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those  States  had  more  political  power. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  dlstin- 
giiished  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  who 
served  as  Chief  Justice,  could  envision  at 
that  time  the  full  extent  of  the  insidious 
drive  that  would  be  made  throughout 
this  country  to  bring  every  single  power 
of  government  to  Washington.  It  was 
difflcult  for  Charles  Evans  Hughes  to  en- 
vision the  time  when  the  States  would 
have  no  power.  But  in  this  coimtry 
today  thousands  of  people  are  working 
to  bring  about  that  condition.  The 
States  would  have  no  power.  AU  power 
would  be  centralized  in  Washington. 

I  am  familiar  with  that  statement. 
I  feel  that  to  preserve  the  liberties  of 
our  people,  we  would  have  to  create 
States  if  there  were  none. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  not  to  get  me  into 
trouble  by  deviating  from  the  question 
rule. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  one  further  question. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Did  not 
the  great  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  state  in  the  same  speech — 

We  protect  the  fundamental  rights  of 
minorities  In  order  to  save  democratic  gov- 
ernment from  destroying  Itself  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  Its  own  power. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  reading  that  statement  by  one  whom 
I  admire  very  greatly.  Charles  E\ans 
Hughes  was  a  remarkable  man.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  knowing 
him  soon  after  I  came  to  Washington 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  time  I  spent 
in  conversation  with  him.  His  view  on 
the  role  of  the  States  was  eminently  cor- 
rect. But  dire  consequences  that  he 
could  not  even  foresee  will  come  about 
if  we  destroy  the  Senate,  its  character- 
istics, and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
created — this  by  gradually  moving  and 
moving  and  moving  until  we  establish 
in  the  Senate  the  same  system  that 
exists  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Then  Senators  could  be  running  arotmd 
and  begging,  "Please,  Mr.  Leader,  can 
we  not  get  at  least  3  minutes  in  order 
to  discuss  this  issue?" 

We  would  continue  to  whittle  away 
the  ability  to  debate.  We  would  chop  it 
down  and  curtail  it.  That  is  the  sad  end 
we  shall  reach,  and  we  may  arrive  there 
much  faster  than  many  think. 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  me,  in  the 
face  of  facts  that  no  one  can  dispute,  that 
Senators,  particularly  those  from  the 
smaller,  and  average-sized  States,  con- 
tinue to  vote  to  diminish  the  powers  of 
the  Senate  and  curtail  the  power  of  in- 
dividual Senators  in  our  Government. 
They  will  destroy  the  last  protection  of 
their  constituencies. 

I  know  we  shall  be  told  that  each  Sen- 
ator has  the  same  size  vote  as  any  other 
Senator.  This  is  true  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  One  vote  is  equal  to 
another  vote  in  national  conventions 
that  nominate.  Votes  for  President  are 
not  quite  equal  under  the  electoral  col- 
lege system,  because  the  Founding  Fath- 


ers never  intended  to  give  us  a  pure 
democracy.  Anyone  who  has  studied  the 
history  of  our  Government  knows  this. 

The  Senate  was  intended  to  have  cou- 
rageous men  who  would  stand  as  senti- 
nels from  their  States,  who  demanded 
the  right  to  express  themselves  at  length, 
and  who  could  be  recognized  in  proF>er 
order,  and  always  before  a  vote  is  taken, 
in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  their 
States. 

There  may  be  some  possible  excuse 
for  Senators  whose  States  have  41,  38,  or 
27  Representatives  in  the  other  body 
voting  and  taking  positions  here  which, 
in  my  judgment,  would  decrease  and 
diminish,  if  not  destroy,  the  power  of 
Senators.  But  I  have  never  been  able 
to  fathom  or  comprehend  why  Senators 
from  the  smaller  States  should  vote  to 
make  people  of  those  smaller  States 
hostages  to  the  caprices  of  future  poli- 
tics in  this  country,  dominated,  as  it  will 
be,  by  a  few  large  States. 

When  a  gag  rule  is  imposed  in  the  Sen- 
ate, it  will  be  followed  by  restrictions  and 
limitations  on  the  rights  of  Senators  to 
offer  amendments  to  proposed  legisla- 
tion. It  will  follow  as  surely  as  the  day 
follows  night. 

I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  that 
there  is  nothing  personal  intended  in  my 
statement.  I  believe  every  word  of  it  as 
firmly  as  I  believe  any  part  of  my  po- 
litical creed.  I  realize  that  there  are 
many  men  of  unimpeachable  integrity 
and  honor  who,  from  time  to  time,  have 
stanchly  committed  themselves  to  a 
change  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  But 
I  also  believe  that  when  they  reflect  on 
the  eventual  consequences  of  following 
that  course,  they  will  discover  that  the 
effort  to  bring  about  changes  always 
generates  in  the  great  and  populous 
States.  Where  does  the  principal  mo- 
tivating pressure  come  from  in  every  in- 
stance? It  comes  from  Senators  who 
represent  States  that  have  25  to  43  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  other  body. 

I  do  not  desire  to  belabor  this  question. 
I  realize  that  since  a  cloture  petition  has 
been  filed,  other  Senators  wish  to  address 
themselves  to  this  question  on  both  sides. 
But  if  I  have  studied  any  one  thing,  it 
has  been  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
In  my  judgment,  through  the  years  that 
have  come  and  gone,  the  Senate  has 
served  admirably  the  purpose  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  as  the  balance  wheel 
of  our  entire  Government. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  careless  in  enacting  legis- 
lation, times  when  measures  have  not 
been  debated  at  sufficient  length  for  all 
Senators  to  imderstand  them,  and  they 
have  sometimes  voted  hurriedly.  There 
have  been  times — and  I  say  it  with  in- 
finite sadness — when  we  have  had  to 
look  to  the  other  body  for  more  respon- 
sibility and  consideration.  But  over  the 
past  two  centuries.  Senators  enjoyed 
the  right  of  free  speech  and  the  right  of 
amendment,  and  have  protected  the  sys- 
tem of  government  that  our  people 
enjoy. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  attacks  on 
the  rules  from  time  to  time.  When  the 
party  in  control  of  the  executive  branch 
has  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  there  are 
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always  efforts  made  to  change  the  rules, 
and  to  change  them  immediately,  so  that 
it  can  rush  through  its  legislative  pro- 
grams. The  party  in  power  has  nearly 
always  thought  that  the  rules  ought  to 
be  changed. 

I  know  from  my  personal  experience 
that  when  a  Senator  has  a  bill  he  thinks 
would  be  a  blessing  to  mankind,  and 
knows  he  has  a  majority  in  favor  of  his 
bill,  he  wants  to  vote  immediately. 
Often  there  have  been  great  frustrations. 
There  are  times  when  we  get  tired  and 
worn  out  listening  to  long  speeches. 
However,  when  we  calculate  the  total  of 
what  the  Senate  means  in  our  scheme  of 
government,  all  these  Irritants  are  as 
nothing. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  re- 
peated efforts  made  over  the  past — 
started  back  in  1878  or  1880 — to  change 
the  rules,  and  every  time  the  plea  was 
made.  "You  have  to  change  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  in  order  to  gag  those  south- 
erners, and  to  let  the  Senate  pass  civil 
rights  legislation." 

The  authors  of  many  of  these  bills, 
realizing  the  importance  of  an  attrac- 
tive slogan,  and  knowing  how  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  in  favor  of  more  and 
greater  and  finer  civil  rights,  have  ap- 
pended that  slogan  to  a  vast  variety 
of  proposed  legislation.  They  have  lit- 
erally covered  the  waterfront  In  calling 
various  legislative  proposals  civil  rights 
legislation,  because  when  they  put  that 
tag  on  a  proposal,  they  know  they  will 
rally  to  their  support  certain  segments 
of  the  press  and  certain  groups  in  this 
country,  even  though  the  legislation 
might  in  some  instances  be  more  harm- 
ful to  minority  groups  than  it  would  be 
helpful. 

Thousands  of  columns  have  been 
printed  and  literally  billions  of  words 
have  gone  over  the  airways  designed  to 
lead  the  people  of  the  country  to  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  to  reform  the  whole 
Senate,  to  change  the  rules,  to  gag  and 
to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  order  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  that  these  people  call 
civil  rights.  Such  proposals  are  espe- 
cially attractive  to  a  minority  group  in 
this  country  which  represents  the  bal- 
ance of  voting  power  in  the  larger  States, 
particularly.  Those  who  wish  to  impose 
a  gag  rule  to  limit  the  powers  of  In- 
dividual Senators  have  made  very  smart 
use  of  this  label  and  this  charge.  They 
have  advanced  time  and  time  again  to 
attach  it  to  different  legislation  and 
with  different  meanings,  but  always, 
when  they  attack  the  rules,  they  do  so 
under  the  banner  of  civil  rights. 

Of  course,  these  charges  are  not  justi- 
fied by  any  fact.  There  has  never  been 
a  more  fallacious  argument  made  over 
so  long  a  period  in  the  history  of  this 
Republic. 

There  was  a  time  when  there  was  a 
connection  between  the  right  of  free 
speech  in  the  Senate  and  the  passage 
of  so-called  civil  rights  legislation.  But 
that  relationship  has  long  since  taken 
its  place,  along  with  other  relics  of  his- 
tory, in  the  limbo  of  the  past.  The 
South  no  longer  can  fihbuster  to  death 
civil  rights  legislation.     We  have  had 
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two  Illustrations  of  it  within  the  past 
3  or  4  years.  Nevertheless,  this  claim 
will  be  presented  today. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts.  This  charge 
was  made  In  1957  and  in  1959  when,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  there  was 
a  drive  to  make  drastic  changes  in  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  The  proponents 
said  they  were  doing  it  in  order  to  pass 
civil  rights  legislation  and  that  they 
could  not  pass  civil  rights  bills  unless 
they  did  make  these  changes  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session. 

Since  these  two  most  recent  attempts 
to  rewrite  the  rules  at  the  beginning  of  a 
session,  the  Senate  has  passed  not  one 
but  two  civil  rights  bills,  and  both  of 
them  are  on  the  statute  books  today. 

I  opposed  both  of  these  bills  as  vigor- 
ously as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  do  so. 
I  still  believe  that  both  of  them  contain 
clauses  and  provisions  which  are  wholly 
unconstitutional.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ate, however,  that  if  the  little  band  that 
finally  voted  against  these  bills  had  had 
the  power  to  kill  them,  and  had  not  been 
absolutely  certain  that  we  lacked  the 
votes  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  clo- 
ture, the  debate  on  those  two  bills  would 
be  in  progress  right  here  and  now  in  this 
Chamber.  We  knew  we  did  not  have  the 
votes  to  defeat  cloture. 

The  Senate  did  pass  two  civil  rights 
bills  under  the  existing  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  true  that  they  were  debated  at 
some  length.  However.  I  want  to  say 
that  during  the  course  of  that  debate 
amendments  that  embraced  the  very 
widest  legislative  ideas  in  the  field  of 
so-called  civil  rights  were  offered.  The 
Senate  worked  its  will  by  a  majority 
vote  on  all  of  these  amendments,  as  it 
went  about  shaping  and  fashioning  the 
legislation  for  final  passage. 

I  believe  there  were  some  34  or  35 
record  votes  on  various  legislative  pro- 
posals and  civil  rights  issues  that  cov- 
ered a  scope  that  would  exhaust  the 
ingenuity  of  man.  In  the  consideration 
of  the  Civil  RighU  Act  of  1960  we  had 
one  abortive  attempt  at  a  cloture  peti- 
tion. Some  of  our  friends,  in  great  haste 
to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  offered 
the  cloture  petition— it  did  not  receive 
even  a  majority  vote.  Most  of  the 
amendments  that  the  proponents  offered 
suffered  the  same  fate. 

•nie  passage  of  those  two  bills  demon- 
strated beyond  peradventure  that  the 
Senate  under  existing  rules  is  perfectly 
capable  of  working  its  will  on  civil 
rights  legislation  as  well  as  on  other 
bills.  11 

As  recently  as  1980  the  Senate  con- 
sidered almost  every  conceivable  aspect 
of  this  subject,  including  investing  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
with  dictatorial  powers.  It  went  from 
that  to  the  other  range  of  the  scale,  by 
considering  a  legislative  proposal  relat- 
ing to  the  poll  tax,  which  still  remains 
in  five  or  six  States  of  the  Union.  In  the 
long  record  and  in  the  votes  that  were 
had  on  these  amendments,  which  were 
debated  at  great  length,  many  of  them 
might  have  been  adopted  if  we  had  not 
had  full  opportunity  to  point  out  the 
inequities  in  these  amendments.  The 
vote  on  those  amendments  and  the  sub- 


sequent passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts 
in  1957  and  1960  make  absurd  the  propo- 
sition or  the  charge,  which  is  repeated 
so  often,  that  the  rules  must  be  changed, 
that  the  Senate  must  be  gagged,  in  order 
to  pass  civil  rights  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  why,  then,  is  this  con- 
tinuing effort  being  made  to  inflame  the 
people  of  the  country  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  have  a  gag 
rule  In  the  Senate?  Why  is  it  done  in 
the  name  of  the  false  issue  of  civil  rights? 
That,  for  me,  is  a  profoundly  disturbing 
question.  I  cannot  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  civil  rights  has  been  used  as 
a  smokescreen  to  cloak  other  purp>oses 
in  the  minds  of  some  who  are  determined 
to  let  a  simple  majority  gag  their  ad- 
versary, in  order  to  rush  through  dubi- 
ous or  adverse  legislation,  and  do  it 
before  the  country  can  be  alerted  to  its 
dangers. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl  on  the  statement  he 
made  today.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  any  of  the  pro]x>nents  of  the  gag 
rule  say  that  they  wish  to  get  at  a  great 
many  other  issues,  issues  which  would 
change  the  economics  of  the  country  and 
bring  about  a  leveling  process.  He  said 
he  was  not  confining  the  proposal  merely 
to  civil  rights:  he  thought  the  rule  ought 
to  be  changed  to  get  better  tax  laws  and 
legislation  in  other  fields.  I  think  he 
mentioned  particularly   social  security. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  some  of  those 
who  constantly  debate  these  Issues  under 
the  false  banner  of  civil  rights  have  in 
mind  other  things  which  would  go  into, 
strike  at,  or  change  the  order  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  I  am  not  im- 
pugning the  sincerity  of  some  of  those 
who  continue  to  repeat  this  ancient,  out- 
worn litany  that  filibusters  destroy  the 
chance  of  securing  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. Some  of  them  have  been  sajrlng 
that  for  so  long  that  they  find  it  very 
difficult  to  change  their  song. 

Fortunately,  the  facts  do  not  bear  out 
the  charge  that  we  have  failed.  No;  the 
Senate  was  created  to  prevent  hasty 
and  ill-considered  action  on  legislation. 
It  was  created  to  enable  a  minority  to 
have  adequate  and  ample  time,  even  if 
it  becomes  trying  and  frustrating,  to 
point  out  the  implications  in  proposed 
legislation  which  a  temporary  majority 
might  be  seeking  to  rush  through. 

The  Senate  was  not  intended  to  be  the 
vehicle  or  slave  of  any  political  party. 
The  Senate  is  the  forum  of  the  States. 
It  is  the  equalizer.  The  Senate  is  the 
only  point,  the  only  place  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  an  equalizer,  where 
any  Senator  may  speak  his  piece  and  de- 
fend the  interests  of  his  State. 

We  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  majority  of  today  may  be  the  mi- 
nority of  tomorrow.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  if  some  had  their  way — those 
who  advocate  carrying  this  movement 
so  far  as  to  move  the  previous  question 
rule  in  the  Senate — a  time  would  come 
when  they  would  have  to  repent  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  for  the  part  they  played. 
We  in  the  Senate  must  not  eliminate  this 
one  place  in  our  Government  where  it 
is  impossible  to  prevent  one  man — one 
courageous  and  determined  man — from 


attacking  corruption  in  any  area.  Here 
in  the  Senate  the  great  exposures  of  cor- 
ruption which  threaten  our  system  of 
government  come  to  light  almost  as 
much  as  the  effort  to  gag  the  Senate. 
The  rules  of  the  Senate  enable  Members 
of  this  body  from  the  less  populous  States 
to  perform  their  sacred  function  of  dis- 
cussing and  pointing  out  imperfections 
in  legislation,  in  offering  amendments  to 
cure  those  errors  and  imperfections,  and 
to  talk  and  inveigh  against  corruption 
and  bad  government.  Even  though 
they  have  not  the  means  of  communi- 
cation which  are  available,  so  often,  to 
those  Members  from  the  larger  States, 
they  may  talk  long  enough  and  loud 
enough  so  that  simply  through  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  news  will  get  aroimd 
and  the  i>eople  will  have  an  opp>ortimlty 
to  correct  the  condition. 

Until  the  most  recent  years,  the  great 
defenders  of  free  speech  in  the  Senate 
have  been  those  whom  history  has 
marked  as  true  liberals,  not  those  who 
pin  on  themselves  badges  reading.  "I  am 
a  liberal.  I  want  to  pass  a  bill  to  gag 
the  Senate.  I  am  a  liberal."  No.  the 
true  liberals  in  history  have  been  the 
men  who  have  always  stood  at  the  fore- 
front and  fought  sigainst  efforts  to  Im- 
pose a  gag  rule  on  the  Senate. 

It  is  sad  Irony  to  me  that  In  the  last 
few  years  those  who  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  effort  to  curb  further, 
if  not  to  destroy  ultimately,  the  freedom 
of  speech  in  the  Senate  have  t)een  those 
who  profess  most  loudly  their  liberalism. 
I  wonder  what  is  liberal  about  gagging 
a  minority?  What  is  liberal  about  lim- 
iting freedom  of  speech?  Is  that  now 
one  of  the  tenets  of  liberalism?  TTie 
constitutional  liberal  will  fight  to  the 
last  to  preserve  all  the  powers  and  all 
the  rights  of  this  one  Institution  of 
government  where  the  States  meet  on 
equal  terms. 

I  have,  throughout  the  years,  collected 
several  hundred  typewritten  pages  of 
statements  by  great  Senators  of  the  past 
who  have  discussed  this  question  in  other 
days.  I  shall  not  offer  all  of  them  for 
the  Record  or  burden  the  Record  with 
them.  However,  what  has  impressed  me 
most  about  my  study  of  the  question  has 
been  that,  after  they  had  stayed  here 
for  a  while,  many  of  those  who  came 
into  the  Senate  determined  to  change  its 
rules,  determined  to  bring  about  a  cur- 
tailment of  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
Senate,  became  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech 
in  the  Senate. 

I  list  in  that  number,  of  course,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  He  tried  to  restore  the 
previous  question  rule  when  it  was  said 
that  this  was  necessary  to  pass  a  force 
bill  in  the  1880's.  But  after  he  had 
served  in  the  Senate  for  a  time,  he  wrote 
an  article  for  a  boys'  magazine,  giving 
advice  to  the  youth  of  the  country.  That 
was  after  he  had  come  to  appreciate  Just 
what  the  Senate  means  in  our  scheme  of 
government. 

I  shall  not  read  all  of  that  statement, 
but  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
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which  was  published  in  a  boys'  magazine. 
It  contains  these  statements: 

Debate  In  the  Senate  has  remained  prac- 
tically unlimited,  and,  despite  the  impatience 
which  unrestricted  debate  often  creates, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  long  run 
it  has  been  most  important  and  indeed  very 
essential  to  free  and  democratic  government 
to  have  one  body  where  every  great  question 
could  be  fully  and  deliberately  discussed. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  evils  in  unlimited  de- 
bate, but  experience  shows  that  those  evils 
are  far  outweighed  by  the  benefit  of  having 
one  body  in  the  Government  where  debate 
cannot  be  shut  off  arbitrarily  at  the  will  of 
a  partisan  majority. 

The  Senate,  I  believe,  has  never  failed  to 
act  in  any  case  of  Importance  where  a  major- 
ity of  the  Ijody  really  and  genuinely  desired 
to  have  action,  and  the  full  opportunity  for 
deliberation  and  discussion,  characteristic  of 
the  Senate,  has  prevented  much  rash  legis- 
lation born  of  the  passion  of  an  election 
struggle  and  has  perfected  still  more  which 
ultimately  found  Its  way  to  the  statute 
books. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  read  a  little 
more,  to  show  that  even  so  able  a  man 
could  not  envision  the  situation  that 
would  exist  in  1961.     He  said: 

The  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  have  al- 
ways cherished  the  freedom  of  debate  which 
has  existed  in  this  Chamber.  Senators  have 
been  reluctant  to  adopt  any  rule  of  cloture, 
and,  even  after  the  present  rule  was  adopted 
in  1917,  they  have  been  reluctant  to  Invoke 
it.  Cloture  is  a  gag  rule:  it  shuts  off  debate: 
it  forces  all  free  and  open  discussion  to  come 
to  an  end.  Such  a  practice  destroys  the  de- 
liberative function  which  is  the  very  founda- 
tion for  the  existence  of  the  Senate.  It  was 
the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution to  obtain  from  the  upper  Chamber 
of  the  Congress  a  different  point  of  view 
from  that  seciu-ed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Thus,  the  longer  term,  the  more 
advanced  age,  the  smaller  numbers,  the  equal 
representation  of  all  States.  Careful  and 
thorough  consideration  of  legislation  is  more 
often  needed  than  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  excerpt  from  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  From  an  Article  on  American  Gov- 
ernment. WrrH  Particular  Reference  to 
THE  Senate  or  the  United  States,  by  the 
I*ATE  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  a  Senator  Prom 
Massachusetts 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  long  strug- 
gle between  these  opposing  forces  which 
ended  in  the  most  famous  compromise  of 
the  Constitution  of  which  the  Senate  was 
the  vital  element,  and  which  finally  enabled 
the  Convention  to  bring  its  work  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
point  out  that,  as  the  Constitution  was  nec- 
essarily made  by  the  States  alone,  they  yield- 
ed with  the  utmost  reluctance  to  the  grants 
of  power  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  and  sought  In  every  way  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  several  States  against 
Invasion  by  the  national  authority.  The 
States,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  they  then 
stood,  were  all  sovereign  States. 

Each  one  possessed  all  the  rights  and  at- 
tributes of  sovereignty,  and  th?  Constitu- 
tion could  only  be  made  by  surrendering  to 
the  General  Government  a  portion  of  these 
roverelgn  powers. 

In  the  Senate  accordingly  the  States  en- 
deavored  to  secure  every  possible  power 
which  would  protect  them  and  their  rlghU 


They  ordained  that  each  State  should  have 
two  Senators  without  reference  to  popula- 
tion, thv.B  securing  equality  of  representa- 
tion among  the  States.  They  then  provided 
in  article  V  of  the  Constitution  that  "no 
State  without  its  consent  should  be  deprived 
of  Its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate." 

Except  on  some  rare  occasions  the  Senate 
has  been  the  conservative  part  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government.  The  clo- 
ture and  other  drastic  rules  for  preventing 
delay  and  compelling  action  which  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  adopt  and  apply 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  have  never 
except  in  a  most  restricted  form  been  ad- 
mitted in  the  Senate.  Debate  In  the  Senate 
has  remained  practically  unlimited,  and.  de- 
spite the  impatience  which  unrestricted 
debate  often  creates,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  long  run  it  has  been  most  im- 
portant and  indeed  very  essential  to  free  and 
democratic  government  to  have  one  body 
where  every  great  question  could  be  fully 
and  deliberately  discussed.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  evils  In  unlimited  debate,  but 
experience  shows  that  these  evils  are  far 
outweighed  by  the  benefit  of  having  one  body 
in  the  Government  where  debate  cannot  be 
shut  off  arbitrarily  at  the  will  of  a  partisan 
majority. 

The  Senate,  I  believe,  has  never  failed  to 
act  In  any  case  of  importance  where  a  ma- 
jority of  the  body  really  and  genuinely  de- 
sired to  have  action,  and  the  full  opportunity 
for  deliberation  and  discussion,  characteris- 
tic of  the  Senate,  has  prevented  much  rash 
legislation  born  of  the  passion  of  an  election 
struggle  and  has  perfected  still  more  which 
ultimately  found  its  way  to  the  statute 
books. 

The  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  have  al- 
ways cherished  the  freedom  of  debate  which 
has  existed  in  this  Chamber.  Senators  have 
been  reluctant  to  adopt  any  rule  of  cloture, 
and,  even  after  the  present  rule  was  adopted 
in  1917,  they  have  betn  reluctant  to  Invoke 
it.  Cloture  is  a  gag  rule;  It  shuts  off  debate; 
it  forces  all  free  and  open  discussion  to 
come  to  an  end.  Such  a  practice  destroys 
the  deliberative  function  which  is  the  very 
foundation  for  the  existence  of  the  Senate. 
It  was  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  to  obtain  from  the  upper 
Chamber  of  the  Congress  a  different  point 
of  view  from  that  secured  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Thus,  the  longer  term,  the 
more  advanced  age.  the  smaller  numbers  the 
equal  representation  of  all  States.  Careful 
and  thorough  consideration  of  legislation  is 
more  often  needed  than  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
also  impressed  by  a  statement  by  one 
who  came  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  preside  over  the  Senate 
with  the  opinion  that  a  Senate  of  free 
and  unlimited  debate  was  archaic  and 
created  a  dilatory  attitude  toward  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  refer  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Adlai  Stevenson,  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  Adlai  Stevenson,  and  one 
who  served  as  Vice  President  under 
President  Cleveland.  When  he  left  the 
Senate,  he  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rules 
governing  this  body  are  founded  deep  in 
human  experience,  that  they  are  the  result 
of  centuries  of  perilous  effort  In  legislative 
halls  to  conserve,  to  render  stable  and  secure 
the  rights  and  liberties  which  have  been 
achieved  by  conflicts.  By  Its  rules  the  Sen- 
ate wisely  fixes  the  limits  of  Its  own  powers. 

Listen  to  this,  Mr.  President: 
To  those  who  clamor  against  the  Senate 
and  its  methods  of  procedure,  it  may  truly 
be  said  "they  know  not  what  they  do." 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  of  this  statement  by  the  late 
Vice  President  Adlai  Stevenson  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rulei 
governing  this  body  are  founded  deep  in  hu- 
man experience,  that  they  are  the  result 
of  centuries  of  perilous  effort  in  legislative 
halls  to  conserve,  to  render  stable  and  secure 
the  rights  and  liberties  which  have  been 
achieved  by  conflicts.  By  lU  rules  the  Sen- 
ate wisely  fixes  the  llmlU  of  Its  own  powers. 
To  those  who  clamor  against  the  Senate 
and  Its  methods  of  procedure.  It  may  truly  be 
said  "they  know  not  what  they  do."  In  this 
Chamber  alone  are  preserved  without  re- 
straint two  essentials  of  wise  legislation  and 
of  good  government:  The  right  of  amend- 
ment and  of  debate. 

Grave  evils  often  result  from  hasty  leg- 
islation, rarely  from  the  delay  which  follows 
discussion  and  deliberation.  In  my  humble 
Judgment  the  historic  Senate,  preserving  the 
unrestricted  right  of  amendment  and  of  de- 
bate, maintaining  Intact  the  time-honored 
parliamentarian  methods  and  means,  which 
unfailingly  secure  action  after  deliberation, 
possesses  in  oiu-  scheme  of  government  a 
value  which  cannot  be  measured  by  words. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  are  discussing  the  question  of  liberal- 
ism and  those  who  in  the  old  days  were 
frequently  cast  in  the  minority,  in  fights 
for  liberal  and  humanitarian  causes  they 
espoused  very  passionately,  it  is  well  to 
know  what  some  of  those  great  liberals 
had  to  say  about  freedom  of  debate  in 
the  Senate. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  challenge 
the  assertion  that  the  senior  Robert 
La  Pollette  was  a  liberal.  He  said— and 
I  quote  from  one  of  his  notable 
addresses: 

Believing  that  I  stand  for  democracy  for 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
for  the  perpetuation  of  our  free  Institutions 
I  shall  stand  while  I  am  a  Member  of  this 
body  against  any  cloture  that  denies  free 
and  unlimited  debate.  Sir.  the  moment 
that  the  majority  Imposes  the  restriction 
contained  in  the  pending  rule,  you  will 
have  dealt  a  blow  to  liberty,  you  will  have 
broken  down  one  of  the  greatest  weapons 
against  wrong  and  oppression  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  possess. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  the  high  privilege 
of  serving  for  a  while  with  the  late 
Senator  William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho 
Senator  Borah  was  regarded  by  a  great 
many  persons  as  being  a  Uberal.  He  did 
not  boast  of  it  all  the  time,  but  he  was 
a  liberal,  and  was  so  counted  in  this 
country.  Here  is  what  Senator  Borah 
said: 

I  am  opposed  to  cloture  in  any  form  I 
have  never  known  a  good  measure  killed  by 
a  filibuster  or  a  debate.  I  have  known  of  a 
vast  number  of  bad  measures,  unrighteous 
measures,  which  could  not  have  been  killed 
in  any  other  way  except  through  long  dis- 
cussion and  debate. 

Listen  to  this: 

There  Is  nothing  In  which  sinister  and 
crooked  Interests,  seeking  favorable  legisla- 
tion, are  more  Interested  right  now  than 
In  cutting  off  discussion  In  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  served  here  for  many 
years  with  a  man  I  came  to  love,  ad- 
mire,    and     respect — Senator     Joseph 
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O'Mahoney.  He  still  lives;  and  we  are 
proud  of  him,  and  of  our  acquaintance 
and  friendship  with  him.  Only  2  years 
ago.  Senator  O'Mahoney  made  a  state- 
ment which  impressed  me  very  much. 
He  said: 

I  have  followed  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  have 
followed  Woodrow  Wilson  1  have  followed 
Harry  Truman.  I  have  followed  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  I  have  enjoyed  supporting  Adlai 
Stevenson.  I  have  always  been  alined  in  my 
votes  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  the  side 
of  liberalism.  However.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues in  deep  sincerity  that  if  they  vote  to 
cut  off  free  speech  la  the  Senate,  they  are 
voting  to  deprive  minorities  of  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes,  whether  they  be  farmers, 
whether  they  be  laborers,  whether  they  be 
small  businessmen,  or  whatever  category 
they  may  fall  into,  of  the  right  to  representa- 
tion, and  are  putting  them  under  a  gag  rule 
which  Is  worse  by  far  than  rule  XXII  now  on 
the  books. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  words  of 
men  who  established  for  themselves,  by 
their  own  deeds,  positions  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  which  prove  their 
entitlement  to  be  called  liberals.  Their 
words  today  take  on  an  unmistakable 
ring  of  prophetic  accuracy  and 
patriotism. 

Mr.  President,  alter  Lord  Macaulay 
studied  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  he  wrote  the  famous  letter  in 
which  he  predicted  that  the  American 
Government  would  "be  as  fearfully 
plundered  and  laid  waste"  as  was  the 
Roman  Empire.  However,  he  said,  our 
institutions  would  not  be  destroyed  by 
vandals  from  without.  Instead,  he  said, 
our  institutions  would  be  destroyed  by 
forces  "engendered  within  your  country 
by  your  own  institutions";  and  he  said 
that  his  reason  for  making  that  state- 
ment was  "your  Constitution  is  all  sail 
and  no  anchor." 

Mr.  President,  Lord  Macaulay  did  not 
fully  comprehend  all  that  the  Constitu- 
tion does.  He  saw  that  powerful  States 
with  great  ];x>pulations  would  elect  the 
President,  would  control  the  House  of 
Representatives,  would  lead  when  polit- 
ical rewards  were  distributed,  and  that 
probably  their  citizens  would  occupy 
the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  But  he  did  not  see  the 
anchor  of  the  American  system  which  is 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  remain  that  anchor  if  individual 
Senators  of  the  Ignited  States  are  not 
gagged. 

Lord  Macaulay  did  not  understand 
that  our  rule  which  permits  Senators  to 
talk  until  the  people  are  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  transpiring  gives 
an  opportunity  for  the  voice  of  reason 
and  justice  and  fairness  finally  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  land.  This  is  true 
even  if  what  is  reasonable,  just  and  fair 
is  stifled  in  some  places  by  great  pub- 
lications, even  if  there  are  times  when 
one  feels  it  cannot  be  had  on  the  new, 
fourth  dimension  of  politics — television. 
But  under  our  rule.  Senators  are  able 
to  keep  on  appealing  to  the  inherent  fair- 
ness and  sense  of  justice  and  patriotism 
of  the  American  people,  so  that  which 
is  right  will  have  an  opportunity  to  assert 
itself  and  here  in  the  Senate  pressure 
can  he  brought  to  bear  to  save  our  sys- 
tem of  government 


We  have  kept  this  country  of  ours, 
under  the  Constitution,  on  a  course  that 
has  been  steered  by  many  men,  from 
many  political  parties,  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  and  which  has  brought  us  to  a 
civilization  that  is  the  envy  of  the  world 
and  is  the  fruition  of  the  dreams  of  the 
Founding  Fathers. 

I  believe,  with  all  the  powers  of  my 
being,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
accomplish  such  a  result  if  a  majority 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  could 
have  gagged  the  minority  at  will. 

This  is  a  body  which  provides  the  only 
restraint,  the  only  opportunity,  for  all 
the  small  States  to  exercise  the  same 
PKJwer  as  the  great.  Here  lies  the  op- 
portunity for  one  man  of  courage  to 
keep  crying  out  and  inveighing  against 
something  that  is  going  wrong  in  this 
country.  I  implore  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  not  to  do  away  with  that  an- 
chor of  stability  which  has  kept  the  pas- 
sions of  politics  from  running  the  ship 
of  state  on  the  rocks  for  all  these  years 
by  proceeding  further  along  the  course 
that  enables  ruthless  and  unscrupulous 
men  in  a  temporary  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  do  those  things  that  will  bring 
this  great  civilization  of  ours  down  in 
ruins. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield,  and  if  so.  to 
whom? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson]  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  ob,  ect  if  I  fully  endorsed  his 
brilliant  discussion  of  a  vital  parlia- 
mentary issue? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  that  would  be  more  flattering 
than  to  answer  that  question  in  the  neg- 
ative.   I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  a  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  same  vein,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  permit  me,  at 
the  end  of  his  speech,  to  call  it  a  land- 
mark In  the  history  of  the  Senate?  I  so 
denominate  it,  if  I  may,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator several  questions  prompted  by  the 
Senator's  eloquent  and  unanswerable 
argument  against  revision  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  yields  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  share  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  demand 
for  a  change  in  rule  XXII  comes  largely 
from  intemperate  organizations  which 
want  to  centralize  all  the  powers  of 
government  in  a  central  Federal  Grov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  not  say  it 
comes  from  those  sources  exclusively, 


but  I  would  say  there  is  not  a  single  one 
of  those  organizations  that  is  not  seek- 
ing to  change  the  rule  and  gag  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  further  question,  does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  in  the  soundness  of 
the  philosophy  embodied  in  a  statement 
attributed  to  Justice  Brandeis  by  Judge 
Learned  Hand?  namely — 

The  states  are  the  only  breakwater  against 
the  ever-px)unding  surf  which  threatens  to 
submerge  the  individual  and  destroy  the 
only  kind  of  society  In  which  personality 
can  survive. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator  s  appraisal  of  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  so  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  may  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  whether  or  not  he  agrees  with 
the  wisdom  of  one  of  the  definitions 
given  by  Judge  Learned  Hand  about  the 
spirit  of  liberty?  I  refer  to  the  defini- 
tion wherein  he  says,  in  substance,  that 
the  spirit  of  liberty  believes  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  place  where  the  smallest 
can  be  heard  side  by  side  with  the 
greatest. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  Senator's  appraisal,  in  answer 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  believe  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  the  last  legislative  body 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  the  small- 
est do  have  the  right  to  be  heard  side  by 
side  with  the  greatest? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator,  and  I  have  imdertaken  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  to  point  out  that 
the  Senate  is  the  greatest  equalizer  in 
our  system  of  government.  We  talk 
about  the  famous  Colt  revolver  equaliz- 
ing the  West  in  our  early  history.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
right  of  free  speech,  is  the  only  equalizer 
in  our  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  agree  with  the  belief  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  the  at- 
tempt to  alter  rule  XXII  of  the  Senate, 
if  carried  out  successfully,  would  make 
it  impossible  for  the  smallest  to  be  heard 
side  by  side  with  the  greatest  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  represent- 
atives from  the  smaller  States  would 
be  more  prodigal  with  their  legacy  than 
even  the  proverbial  prodigal  son  was.  if 
they  voted  to  curb  free  speech  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  the  Senator  read 
the  very  fine  book  written  about  the 
Senate  by  William  S.  White,  entitled 
"The  Citadel"? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  have. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  if  he  agrees  with  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  White  in  that  book  to  the 
effect  that  a  rule  adopted  by  the  Senate 
today  to  silence  one  whom  the  Senate 
may  consider  to  be  a  troublesome  dema- 
gog can  be  used  tomorrow  to  silence  a 
brave  Senator  fighting  for  a  righteous 
cause? 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  agree  with  that 
statement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  has  been  most  gracious 
about  yielding  to  me,  to  yield  for  one 
fxirther  question  which  is  this:  Does  not 
modem  history  teach  over  and  over 
again  the  tragic  lesson  that,  whenever 
a  dictator  desires  to  extinguish  the  lights 
of  liberty  in  his  country,  the  first  thing 
he  does  is  to  silence  the  minority  in  his 
legislative  body? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Certainly  all  recent 
history  teaches  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     For  a  question. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Has  my  distin- 
guished colleague  read  the  book  "The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich,"  by 
William  Shirer? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  not  read  it  in 
Its  entirety.  I  have  started  it,  but  have 
not  completed  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  reading  it  this  year.  The  book  went 
into  detail  to  point  out  what  many  peo- 
ple do  not  seem  to  realize — that  Adolf 
Hitler  had  assumed  the  chancellorship 
of  Germany  in  a  legal  fashion,  by  ap- 
pointment of  President  Hindenburg. 
The  dictatorship  of  Adolf  Hitler  occurred 
when  the  Reichstag,  the  German  Parlia- 
ment, surrendered  its  right  to  Adolf  Hit- 
led  by  act  of  that  Parliament. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  the  dictator- 
ship would  have  been  obtained  by  free 
will  of  the  German  Parliament  if  it  had 
had  a  rule  XXH  and  some  dedicated  peo- 
ple in  the  Parliament  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  protect  the  Government  of  the 
German  Republic? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  sure  that  if  that 
parliamentary  body  had  had  the  same 
freedom  of  speech  the  Senate  had  for 
the  first  170  years  of  the  life  of  this  Re- 
public, it  would  have  been  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  by  legal  means,  for  Hitler 
to  have  been  granted  the  power  he  finally 
took  to  himself. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding  to  me.  I  congratulate 
him  on  his  most  able  and  eloquent 
speech. 

Mr.  KEATING  and  Mr.  DOUGLAS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  yield;  and.  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KEATING.  First  I  desire  to  con- 
gratulate my  amiable  colleague  and  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Georgia  on  his 
ability  to  take  the  majority  leader  off  his 
feet  in  debate.  I  consider  this  quite  a 
feat,  since  a  unanimous-consent  request 
had  been  made  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  for  the  majority  leader 
to  3neld  for  parliamentary  inquiries  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor.  No  ob- 
jection was  voiced.  Then  upon  the  plac- 
ing of  the  first  parliamentary  inquiry. 


the  Senator  from  Georgia  succeeded  In 
depriving  the  majority  leader  of  the 
floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I,  of  course,  yield  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  Chair — and  the 
Chair  concurs — that  the  Chair  never  put 
the  request  for  unanimous  consent,  and 
it  was  not  granted. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  is  correct.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  was  not  put. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KEATING.  However.  It  was 
voiced  by  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  request  that  that  appear  in  the 
Record,  because  by  usage  in  the  Sen- 
ate, unanimous-consent  requests  are 
made  by  Senators  and  the  question  is 
not  put  by  the  Presiding  Offlcer.  and  the 
assumption  Is  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  has  been  granted  in  the  ab- 
sence of  some  objection.  However,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  in  my  recollec- 
tion, is  entirely  correct.  The  request  had 
not  actually  been  put  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  does  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  I 
would  not  take  him  off  his  feet  now,  but 
if  the  Senator  had  asked  unanimous 
consent  I  certainly  would  have  inter- 
posed an  objection,  because  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  recognized  me  when 
he  thought  the  Senator  from  Montana 
originally  had  yielded  the  floor. 

If  the  Record  is  going  to  show  that  the 
Senator  asked  unanimous  consent  or  that 
he  intended  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
or  something  to  that  effect,  I  wish  to 
have  the  Record  also  show  I  would  have 
objected. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  did  object 
when  the  unanimous-consent  request 
was  placed  before  the  Senate.  All  I 
stated  was  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  did  not  take  the  Senator  from 
New  York  off  his  feet  but  he"  took  the 
majority  leader  off  his  feet,  since  the 
Senator  from  New  York  had  requested 
unanimous  consent  but  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  had  not  been  put  be- 
fore the  Senate.    To  that  I  agree. 

Furthermore.  I  have  profited  from  the 
experience  because  I  have  listened  to 
the  distingtiished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
whose  views  all  of  us  respect,  whether  we 
agree  or  disagree.  On  those  views  I 
shall  take  the  opportunity  to  comment  at 
some  greater  length  later,  but  I  have 
profited  from  the  privilege  of  hearing 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  appreciate 
it. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his  re- 
spect for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
which  we  all  know  is  supreme  in  all  his 
actions.  I  congratulate  him  furthermore 
on  the  thorough  manner  with  which  he 
has  expounded  the  point  of  view  which 


he  entertains,  with  which,  he  under- 
stands as  well  as  1. 1  do  not  find  myself 
in  agreement. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
not  only  for  the  compliment  but  also  for 
being  so  magnanimous. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose always.  Mr.  President,  even  at  the 
risk  I  shall  be  taken  off  my  feet. 

Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  desire  to  propound 
several  parlimentary  Inquiries. 

The  first  is:  By  what  vote  of  the 
Senate  does  a  motion  to  consider  Senate 
Resolution  4  have  to  be  approved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  say.  after  consulting  with  the 
Parliamentarian,  since  the  motion  to 
consider  is  pending,  that  is  a  proper 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

It  would  take  a  majority  vote  to  con- 
sider the  resolution.  If  and  when  the 
Senate  reaches  a  vote. 

Mr.  KEATING.  May  I  propound  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry  in  that 
connection?  What  provision  of  the 
Senate  rules  provides  that  the  motion  to 
consider  shall  be  approved  by  a  majority 
vote? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  consulted  with  the  Parliamentarian. 
Since  the  question  propounded  is  directed 
to  the  motion  pending,  the  Parliamen- 
tarian informs  the  Chair  that  there  is  no 
rule  which  specifically  says  that,  but  that 
the  precedents  of  the  Senate  since  the 
first  session  of  the  Senate  have  been  to 
that  effect,  unless  the  rules  provided 
otherwise. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  yield;  If  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  for  a  clarifi- 
cation on  that  point. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  was  merely  going 
to  make  the  request  to  the  distinguished 
Vice  President  that  he  make  his  rulings 
in  a  somewhat  louder  voice,  so  that  we 
could  hear  what  they  are. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
is  not  making  any  rulings.  The  Chair 
Is  making  statements  in  response  to  In- 
quiries relating  to  the  pending  motion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
responses  of  the  Vice  President  as  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  the  inquiries 
are  ordinarily  con.sidered  to  constitute 
rulings.  It  Is  actually  upon  the  basis  of 
rulings  that  I  am  addressing  these 
Inquiries. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  like  the  Record  to  show  that  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Chair  has  no 
Intention  of  Issuing  any  advisory  opin- 
ions or  ruling  on  any  hypothetical  cases 
or  any  matters  which  would  not  permit 
the  Senate  to  work  its  own  will,  where 
the  ruling  coiild  be  subject  to  an  appeal. 
Under  those  circiunstances.  such  an 
opinion  or  ruling  could  serve  no  purpose 
other  than  to  give  a  particular  conclu- 
sion of  the  Chair  a  propaganda  effect. 
The  Chair  does  not  propose  to  get  Into 
ruling  on  hypothetical  questions. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the 
position  of  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
I  shall  try  to  limit  my  Inquiries  to  ques- 
tions which  are  by  no  means  hjrjwthetl- 
cal  in  the  judgment  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

My  next  Inquiry  is 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor understands  that  a  respon.se  to  a 
imrliamentary  inquiry  is  not  subject  to 
an  appeal,  and  therefore  is  not  binding 
upon  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.     That  I  recognize. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  majority,  which 
the  President  of  the  Senate  has  stated 
Is  required  by  the  precedents  and  not  by 
any  specific  rule,  a  majority  of  all  Sen- 
ators duly  chosen  and  sworn,  of  all  Sen- 
ators present,  or  of  all  Senators  present 
and  voting? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian says  that  is  a  somewhat  hypw- 
thetical  question,  but  a  quorum  must  be 
present,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
transact  business,  and  a  majority  of 
those  present  would  t>e  required,  unless 
the  rule  or  Constitution  required  a 
greater  majority  vote. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words.  It 
would  be  a  majority  of  Senators  present 
and  voting.    Am  I  correct  in  that? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum 
being  present. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  the  Presiding 
Offlcer  advise  whether  there  is  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  rules  that  action  on 
a  motion  to  take  up  shall  be  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senators  present  and  voting? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Par- 
liamentarian informs  the  Chair  that  the 
nile  is  not  specific  on  that  point,  and 
that  the  Senate  follows  precedent.  But 
the  Constitution  provides  that  the  Sen- 
ate must  have  a  quorimi  to  do  business. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Presiding  Offlcer  to  say  that  It 
Is  the  Constitution  which  provides  that 
decisions  shall  be  by  a  majority  of  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No.  The 
Senator's  hearing  is  faulty.  The  Chair 
did  not  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
have  misunderstood  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, may  I  request  the  Chair  to  repeat 
his  ruling  In  regard  to  that  point  with 
respect  to  the  Constitution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  there  Is 
no  objection,  the  Official  Reporter  of 
Debates  will  read  the  statement. 

(The  Official  Reporter  of  Debates 
(Joseph  J.  Sweeney)  read  as  follows:) 

The  Vice  PsKsiDEKT.  The  Parliamentarian 
Infomu  the  Chair  that  the  rule  la  not  spe- 
cific on  that  point,  and  that  the  Senate 
follows  precedent.  But  the  Constitution 
provides  that  we  must  have  a  quorum  to  do 
business. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Ur.  President.  I  ad- 
dress another  Inquiry  to  the  Chair. 
What  vote — meaning  by  that  a  vote  of 
what  number  of  Senators — must  a  reso- 
lution to  amend  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  receive  In  order  to  be  agreed 
to? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  majority 
vote. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  adopting  the 
Standing  Rules,  or  amendments  thereto. 


Is  the  Senate  proceeding  under  the  au- 
thority vested  In  each  House  by  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  to  determine  the 
rules  of  Its  proceedings? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  WiU  the 
Senator  restate  his  question? 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  adopting  the 
Standing  Rules  or  amendments  thereto, 
is  the  Senate  proceeding  under  the  au- 
thority vested  in  each  House  by  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  to  determine  the 
rules  of  its  proceedings? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
is  operating  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  the  majority  re- 
quired to  adopt  the  rules  or  to  amend 
the  rules,  a  majority  of  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn,  or  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  present,  or  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  believe  the 
Chair  has  answered  the  question.  A  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  a  quorum  being 
present. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Presiding  Officer  that  my  previous  ques- 
tion was  directed  to  the  motion  to  take 
up.  and  the  present  question  Is  ad- 
dressed to  the  motion  to  amend  the 
rules. 

May  I  ask  the  Presiding  Officer  under 
what  provision  of  the  Constitution  or  the 
Senate  rules  it  is  determined  what  kind 
of  majority  shall  be  required  to  deter- 
mine rules  of  proceedings  In  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  Chair  that  his 
question  Is  not  a  proper  parliamentary 
Inquiry.  The  Chair  has  no  authority  to 
Interpret  the  Constitution.  Constitu- 
tional questions  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  determination  under  the 
uniform  practices  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BZEATING.  Pursuant  to  that 
statement,  does  the  Chair  decline  to  rule 
In  that  regard? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
agrees  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Parliamentarian  that  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  is  not  a  proper  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  can  only  make  the 
comment  that  I  have  repeatedly  heard 
the  question  put  as  to  what  Senate  rule 
or  what  provision  of  the  Constitution 
applies,  and  In  other  Instances  I  have 
ref>eatedly  heard  the  answer  given.  Ob- 
viously, as  the  Presiding  Offlcer  of  the 
Senate  has  said,  there  Is  no  way  of  forc- 
ing a  ruling,  which  Is  admittedly  ad- 
visory in  character. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  that  the  statement 
Is  not  a  ruling. 

Mr.  SWEATING.     An  opinion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Chair  Is  In  response  to  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  KEATING.  WIU  the  Chair  ad- 
vise whether  action  In  the  Senate  on 
such  a  resolution  Is  by  a  majority  of 
Senators? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  not,  because  the  resolution  Is  not 
before  the  Senate.  If  the  resolution 
were  before  the  Senate  and  an  inquiry 
were  made,  the  Chair  would  respond  to 
the  point  of  order. 


Mr.  KEATING.  The  Chair  then  will 
be  willing  to  respond  to  such  a  point  of 
order  when  and  if  the  resolution  is  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  the  responsibility  when  the  resolu- 
tion is  before  the  Senate  to  respond,  if 
a  point  of  order  is  made.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  submission  of  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  in  connection  with  a  matter  not 
before  the  Senate,  is  not  authorized,  as 
the  Senator,  of  course,  knows,  imder  any 
rule  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  basis  for  a  point  of 
order  that  the  inquiries  have  been  made. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
does  not  look  to  the  purpose  of  a  Sena- 
tor. The  Chair  states  the  fact,  that  the 
resolution  is  not  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
light  of  the  ruling  made  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  of  the  Senate 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  Chair  that  the 
Chair  has  not  made  a  ruling. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  Chair  has  ruled 
that  he  will  not  rule. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor's understanding  is  incorrect.  The 
Chair  has  made  a  statement  that  the 
Senator  Is  making  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry on  a  question  not  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  therefore  it  is  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  so 
rule,  and  the  Chair  has  not  ruled. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
light  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Pre- 
siding Offlcer  of  the  Senate  that  he  does 
not  have  the  responsibility  at  this  time 
to  rule  with  reference  to  the  proceedings 
If  and  when  the  resolution  is  before  the 
Senate,  I  shall  not  at  this  time  pursue 
further  inquiries  than  those  already 
made  with  reference  to  the  motion  to 
take  up  the  resolution.  I  will  reserve 
further  inquiries  for  such  time  as  the 
resolution  is  before  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian further  Informs  the  Presid- 
ing Offlcer  that  the  Chair  does  not  make 
a  ruling  vmtil  the  matter  is  before  the 
Senate,  and  a  point  of  order  is  made. 
At  that  time  a  ruling  can  be  made,  which 
ruling  can  be  appealed,  and  therefore 
the  Senate  can  work  its  will. 

Mr.  B3LATING.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  Presiding  Offlcer 
to  make  a  ruling  at  a  later  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
thanks  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  sure  that  when 
the  Presiding  Offlcer  Is  presented  with  a 
point  of  order  he  will  then  make  his  rul- 
ing and  discharge  his  responsibility,  as 
those  of  us  who  know  him  are  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  he  always  does. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  wiU  be  ap- 
propriate, and,  the  Parliamentarian  in- 
forms the  Chair,  the  Chair  will  be  obli- 
gated imder  his  duty  to  make  a  ruling 
when  a  matter  is  before  the  Senate  and 
when  a  point  of  order  is  made;  and  when 
that  ruling  is  made,  the  Senate  can  then 
exercise  Its  right  to  override  that  ruling. 

As  most  Senators  are  aware,  a  ruling 
cannot  be  made  on  matters  not  before 
the  Senate,  when  a  point  of  order  has  not 
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been  made;  therefore  no  ruling  can  be 
made,  and  consequently  no  appeal  can 
be  taken. 

Mr.  KEATINa.  I  appreciate  that.  It 
is  only  because  of  the  abxindance  of  wis- 
dom which  the  Chair  has  with  reference 
to  the  rules  that  these  questions  have 
been  put,  in  order  to  form  the  basis, 
later,  of  a  possible  point  of  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
claims  no  abundance  of  wisdom. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Chair  in  replying  to  the 
parliamentary  inquiries  which  are  so 
helpful  to  the  jianior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
claims  no  abundance  of  wisdom.  The 
statements  the  Chair  htis  made  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiries  propounded  are 
the  view  of  the  Parliamentarian,  the  As- 
sistant Parliamentarian,  and  those 
others  associated  in  our  work  here,  and 
constitute  the  precedents  of  the  Senate 
and  the  obligations  of  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  Parliamentarian,  the  As- 
sistant Parliamentarian,  and  the  others 
who  advise  the  Chair.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, however,  the  final  opinion  or  ruling 
rests  with  the  Chair,  as  the  one  who 
enunciates  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  discuss  the 
points  made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  later  in  the  debate.  At 
this  time,  I  merely  wish  to  make  a  brief 
comment  on  the  decision  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  file  a  motion 
for  cloture  before  this  debate  has  even 
begun.  That  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  leader  is  justified,  if  at  all,  by 
the  past  experience  of  the  Senate  in  try- 
ing to  deal  with  any  matters  having  even 
a  remote  connection  with  civil  rights. 

Personally,  I  have  always  tried  to  make 
it  clear  that  I^  cherish  the  principles  of 
full  debate  as  much  as  I  oppose  what 
we  know  as  a  filibuster.  I  would  be  most 
reluctant  to  cut  off  any  debate  after  2 
days — but  I  would  not  hesitate  one  mo- 
ment to  cut  off  a  filibuster— which  Is  the 
negation  of  debate  at  any  time. 

The  majority  leader's  motion  serves  to 
confirm  the  thesis  I  discussed  in  the  Sen- 
ate earlier  this  week  with  regard  to  the 
real  nature  of  rule  XXII  as  a  rule  of 
substance  rather  than  procedure.  What 
the  motion  at  this  stage  signifies  is  that 
on  Tuesday  the  Senate,  in  effect,  will  be 
determining  not  so  much  whether  to 
limit  debate  as  whether  it  will  take  up 
Senate  Resolution  4  and  work  its  will  on 
proposed  rules  changes. 

If  at  any  stage  in  these  proceedings 
It  is  clear  beyond  doubt  that  the  Senate 
has  crossed  the  line  between  debate  and 
what  we  call  a  filibuster,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  challenge  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Senate  the  right  of  one-third  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  prevent  the 
Senate  from  determining  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings.  I  believe  a  constitutional 
question  is  Involved. 

At  this  stage  in  the  proceedings  I 
merely  wish  to  observe  that  under  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  to  rule 
XXn  on  behalf  of  myself  and  14  of  our 
colleagues,  15  days  of  debate  would  be 


permitted  before  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  could  limit  debate. 
It  is  evident  from  the  motion  just  filed 
by  the  majority  leader  that  our  amend- 
ment, permitting  15  days  of  debate  would 
do  more  to  protect  both  the  right  of  full 
debate  and  the  right  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  act,  than  does  the  present  rule 
XXn,  despite  its  zealous  defense  by  the 
defenders  of  unlimited  debate. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  in  draft- 
ing our  proposal,  we  who  are  of  the  view 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  must  be 
able  to  act  ultimately  have  been  ex- 
tremely careful  to  provide  the  fullest 
opportunity  for  thorough  debate  before 
action.  We  provide,  first,  for  15  days 
of  debate  before  cloture,  and  after  that, 
contrary  to  the  provision  of  the  present 
rule  of  1  hour  to  each  Senator,  we  have 
made  a  further  concession  to  the  privi- 
lege of  the  minority,  by  calling  for  equal 
time  for  the  minority  with  the  majority 
on  an  issue.  We  have  provided  that  the 
100  hours,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  1 
hour  for  each  Senator,  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  those  who  favor  and 
those  who  oppose  the  p>ending  business 
before  the  Senate.  Our  proposal  may 
properly  be  characterized  as  rule  by  the 
majority  after  full  debate,  but  by  no 
stretch  of  the  im^aglnation  can  it  be 
fairly  termed  a  "gag"  rule. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
eloquent  speech  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  am  sure  he  spoke  with 
great  sincerity  as  well  as  with  deep 
passion.  We  respect  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  dcill.  for  the  great  serv- 
ices which  he  has  rendered,  particularly 
in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  for  his  many  talents. 

NO     DENIAL     or    TKEZ    SPEXCH 

I  regret,  however,  that  in  the  present 
instance  he  has  presented  a  false  issue 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country.  He 
has  charged  that  those  of  us  who  wish 
to  change  rule  XXII  desire  to  gag  the 
Senate  and  to  interfere  with  free  sE>eech 
and  to  suppress  the  rights  of  a  minority 
to  be  heard. 

This  is  not  our  intention,  and  it  is  not 
the  issue.  The  issue  is  whether  a  com- 
paratively small  minority  of  the  Senate 
ought  to  be  permitted  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  by  prolonged  discussion  and 
by  other  delaying  tactics,  to  prevent  a 
vote  from  being  taken  and  to  prevent 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  from  express- 
ing its  will  or  indeed  ever  having  the 
chance  to  vote. 

In  short,  what  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  defending  was  not  the  right 
of  free  speech,  not  the  right  of  an  in- 
dividual Senator,  swayed  by  his  con- 
science, to  defend  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  position  which  he  wished,  or 
for  any  group  of  Senators  so  to  do. 
What  he  was  defending  was  the  filibus- 
ter. The  filibuster  is  the  method  where- 
by through  prolonged  discussion  or  other 
delaying  tactics  a  comparatively  small 
minority  of  the  Senate  can  prevent  a 
vote  from  being  taken  and  thereby  pre- 
vent the  majority  from  working  its  will. 


"nOIXA"   IN  THE  8ZMATX 


While  I  know  that  those  who  support 
the  present  rule  XXII  are  as  anti-Com- 
munist and  as  patriotic  as  any  Senators 
here,  they  are  in  essence  supporting  in 
the  Senate  the  "troika"  principle  of  veto 
by  one-third  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  proposed  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  in  the  brief  speech  which  he 
made,  quite  accurately  showed  that  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  stifle  free  speech, 
and  that  we  believe  in  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  discussion,  and  of  full  discus- 
sion, just  as  much  as  does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [  Mr.  Russell  1 .  We  realize 
that  a  fllibuster  can  be  carried  on  both 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  consider, 
which  is  the  question  now  before  the 
Senate,  and  on  any  substantive  motion 
which  may  follow  approval  of  the  mo- 
tion to  consider,  and  that  therefore  the 
fllibuster,  under  the  present  rules  of  the 
Senate,  can  be  used  twice,  flrst  on  the 
motion  to  consider,  and  then  on  any 
substantive  motion  itself.  At  present,  a 
filibuster  can  be  broken  o:^y  by  an  affirm- 
ative vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting,  the  provision  of  the 
rules  which  prevailed  from  1917  to  1949, 
when  it  was  made  still  more  stringent, 
and  to  which  we  returned  only  recently. 

SENATE   HAS   RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

But.  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KiATiNCl  has  pointed  out.  what  we 
are  proposing  is  simply  that  there  shall 
be.  upon  a  petition  of  16  Senators  a  vote 
to  limit  debate  after  discussion  for  15 
calendar  days,  which  will  certainly  in- 
clude at  least  12  or  13  legislative  days. 
Even  then,  if  the  motion  to  limit  debate 
carries,  there  will  be  the  equivalent  of 
an  hour  per  Senator  or  there  will  be  a 
total  of  100  hours  for  further  debate; 
and  50  of  those  hours  can  be  allocated 
to  either  side,  so  that  there  could  be 
discussion  for  15  days,  minus  Sundays 
and  holidays,  and  then  at  least  50  hours 
more,  even  if  one  side  does  not  use  its 
time. 

That  is  no  gag  rule.  This  Is  no  attempt 
to  throttle  the  right  of  free  speech.  The 
proposal  provides  for  abundant  and  full 
discussion.  But  it  also  provides,  at  long 
last,  for  ultimate  rule  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate.  I  emphasize  both  those 
WM-ds:  "a  majority,"  but  a  majority  of 
the  Senate. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
makes  his  plea  that  Senators  must  be 
given  the  right  to  talk,  how  much  talk 
does  he  want?  He  can  have  2  weeks 
of  talk,  and  then  at  least  50  hours  more 
of  talk.  That  certainly  should  provide 
for  a  most  thorough  winnowing  of  the 
pros  and  cons  on  any  question,  and  a 
thorough  opportunity  for  the  Senate  and 
the  country  to  make  up  its  mind  on  the 
issues  which  are  involved. 

There  was  complaint  that  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  had  joined  to- 
gether in  a  statement  about  rule  XXII. 
In  the  past  a  coalition  of  some  Demo- 
crats and  some  Republicans  have  Joined 
together  to  vote  or  work  for  what  seemed 
to  be  bad  causes.  I  am  pleased  that  in 
this  instance  they  have  joined  together 


for  what  is  a  good  caxise;   namely,  a 
meaningful  change  in  rule  XXn. 
sxn.^  pmoTiDES  double  rsorxcnoN 

It  Should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
process  will  have  to  occur  twice.  If  a 
minority  is  determined.  It  can  talk  and 
talk  on  the  motion  to  consider.  That 
talk  can  only  be  limited,  imder  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  in  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  Join  with  him,  by  a  majority 
vote.  Thereafter,  there  would  be  15  days 
and  50  hours  in  which  to  talk.  If  and 
when  the  motion  to  proceed  to  con- 
sider carries,  then  on  any  substantive 
legislation  the  same  process  would  be 
gone  through  again.  So  the  minority  is 
given.  In  reality,  30  days  plus  100  hours. 
That  certainly  should  be  enough,  even 
for  a  VS.  Senator. 

The  amendment  which  we  are  pro- 
posing is  not  a  gag  rule.  It  Is  a  pro- 
vision for  full,  free,  extended,  and  pro- 
longed discxission.  in  which  every  phase 
of  the  issue  can  be  threshed  out,  gone 
Into,  and  examined  both  minutely  and 
in  its  other  aspects. 

PRESENT  RULE  XXU  tS  VETO  BT  ONE-THIED 

This  needs  to  be  made  completely 
clear.  What  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  defending  is  the  right  of  a  small  group, 
by  Interminable  discussion  or  threat  of 
discussion,  to  impose  the  negative  rule 
of  veto  upon  what  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  desires  and  what  the  majority 
of  the  coimtry  desires. 

SMALL  STATES  ADBQUATELT   PROTECTED 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  said  that 
rule  XXn  in  its  present  form  Is  needed 
to  protect  small  States.  In  an  appeal 
to  the  small  States  of  the  Nation,  many 
of  them  located  In  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  said  rule 
XXn  must  be  maintained  imaltered  and 
unchanged.  But  the  small  States  of  the 
Union  are  abundantly  protected  by  the 
Constitution  as  it  was  drafted  and  as 
it  now  stands. 

I  have  been  rereading  James  Madi- 
son's Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787.  Prom  a 
reading  of  that  Journal  and  from  a  read- 
ing of  the  debate  and  the  commentaries 
on  that  Convention,  it  is  clear  that  there 
were  certain  small  States,  notably  Dela- 
ware, New  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  which 
Insisted  upon  equality  of  representa- 
tion of  the  States  In  the  Senate.  The 
chief  delegate  from  Delaware  at  one 
point  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  imless 
Delaware  obtained  equality  of  repre- 
sentation with  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Massachusetts,  Delaware  might  be 
compelled  to  seek  an  alliance  with  a  for- 
eign power.  The  arguments  of  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  New  Jersey  were 
opposed  not  mer^  by  Massachusetts 
and  Pennsylvania,  but  also  were  opposed 
by  Virginia. 

The  delegates  from  Virginia  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  led  by  Madi- 
son and  others,  were  in  favor  not  merely 
of  a  House  of  Representatives  in  which 
the  States  would  be  represented  accord- 
ing to  population,  but  of  a  Senate,  In 
which  they  would  also  be  represented 
according  to  population.    This  was  also 


the  attitude  of  South  Carolina  and  of 
Georgia.  For  these  were  then  very 
populous  States. 

SOUTH   HAS  SHITTED    ITS  VIEWS 

So  this  change  of  attitude,  this  new 
attitude  now  put  forward  by  our  south- 
ern friends,  was  not  one  which  ttie  dele- 
gates from  the  South  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  supported.  However, 
in  order  to  keep  the  small  States  in  the 
Union,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Nation 
from  breaking  up  into  three  regional 
confederacies,  the  principle  was  put  Into 
the  Constitution  that  in  the  Senate,  each 
State,  regardless  of  size,  should  have 
equality  of  representation — two  Senators. 
This  provision  was  anchored  in  for  all 
time  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  provides  that  no  State 
without  Its  consent  shall  be  deprived  of 
its  equal  sviffrage  in  the  Senate.  This 
consent  will  never  be  given.  This  is  the 
one  feature  of  the  Constitution  which  is 
outside  the  amending  power.  It  cannot 
be  amended  by  three-quarters  of  the 
States.  This  provision  exists  for  all 
time. 

Madison.  Franklin,  and  Hamilton,  the 
great  framers  of  the  Constitution  and 
founders  of  the  Republic,  doubted  the 
legitimacy  of  this  principle.  They  were 
afraid  it  would  result  in  domination  of 
the  country  by  the  small  States. 

I  wish  to  say  that  we  who  come  from 
the  large  States  do  not  quarrel  with  this 
principle.  It  was  the  price  the  large 
States  had  to  pay  for  the  formation  of 
the  Union,  because  of  the  attitude  of  the 
small  States,  such  as  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  and  Maryland.  The  blessings  of 
union  are  such  that  the  large  States  had 
to  pay  that  price.  But  it  is  a  high  price, 
because  one  who  examines  the  roll  of  the 
Senate  will  find  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  come  from  States 
which  have  about  one- fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  frtMn  Illinois  jrield  for  a  ques- 
tion?          

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodd 
In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  frwn  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true  that  there 
are  20  States,  with  40  Senators,  each  of 
which  has  a  population  smaller  than 
that  of  the  city  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  correct. 
When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
City  Council,  I  represented  a  ward  which 
had  more  people  than  the  populations  of 
two  States. 

So  a  minority  of  the  people  of  the 
country  already  control  the  Senate 
through  this  provision  for  equality  of 
representation  in  the  Senate.  There  Is 
no  majority  rule  here. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  might  be  startled,  if  they  were 
alive  today,  to  see  how  surveyors'  lines 
across  the  plains  and  mountains  have 


created  a  large  number  of  additional 
States  with  even  smaller  populations 
than  those  of  Rhode  Island  and  Dela- 
ware, the  smallest  of  the  original  13,  and 
thus  perpetuated  for  all  time  a  compro- 
mise which  at  the  time  was  Justifiable 
only  because  of  the  necessities  of  cre- 
ating a  Federal  Union  in  the  first 
instance? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  I  think  they 
would  be  both  startled  aad  alarmed. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  should  notice 
what  the  present  rule  XXU  does,  in 
addition  to  that.  It  provides  that  a 
minority  of  one  more  than  one-third  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  can  prevent 
virtually  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  from  working  their  will. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  one  were  to  indulge 
in  statistics,  would  It  not  be  possible  to 
find  a  situation  in  which  as  many  as 
three -fourths  of  the  people  in  the  Fed- 
eral Union  had  their  will  as  expressed 
in  their  elected  representatives  in  the 
Senate  denied  by  Senators  who  consti- 
tuted only  one  more  than  one-third  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Even  worse  than 
that  could  be  the  case.  I  went  into  tJiis 
subject  some  12  years  ago,  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate;  and  at  that  time  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
represented  States  with  only  one-fourth 
of  the  population.  But  since  then,  that 
proportion  has  diminished,  because  the 
large  States  have  been  increasing  in 
population  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
population  growth  of  the  small  States, 
with  the  result  that  the  ratio  now  prob- 
acy Is  about  one-fifth.  So  one-third  of 
the  Senators  could  represent  approxi- 
mately only  15  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  country;  yet  by  interminable  fili- 
buster they  could  prevent  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  80  percent  or  85 
percent  from  exercising  their  wilL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  not  the  Senator  f  rwn 
Illinois  reminded  by  the  present  situa- 
tion in  the  Senate  of  the  condition 
which  existed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
before  the  first  reform  bill  of  1832,  when 
there  was  the  so-called  rotten  borough 
system? 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  cast  no  asper- 
sion upon  any  of  the  small  States  or 
their  Senators,  by  referring  to  this 
analogy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

I  merely  say  we  are  not  questioning 
the  equality  of  representation  in  the 
Senate.  We  cannot  question  or  chal- 
lenge it,  for  that  question  has  been 
settled  by  article  V  of  the  Constitution. 
So  we  have  to  live  under  It,  but  we  should 
be  conscious  of  what  it  provides.  But  we 
should  not  add  to  that  burden  by  allow- 
ing one-third  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  have  the  power  to  prevent 
Senators  who  represent  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  and  the  States 
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after  full  and  complete  discussion  from 
acting. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  prefer  to  finish  his  rem£u-ks  be- 
fore he  yields  for  other  questions? 

Mr.  EMDUOLAS.  No.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  came  here  today  without  a  pre- 
pared speech;  these  comments  have 
simply  been  suggested  by  the  remarlES 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  So 
I  welcome  interruptions;  I  have  no  pre- 
pared speech  ready. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thanic  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  shall  comply  strictly 
with  the  rule,  by  asking  the  Senator  to 
yield  only  for  questions. 

Is  it  not  true  that  among  all  legisla- 
tive bodies  in  the  civilized  world,  only 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is,  under 
its  rules,  unable  to  act  when  a  majority 
is  prepared  to  take  action? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  have  studied, 
on  a  comparative  basis,  the  constitution 
of  virtually  every  country  in  the  world; 
and  I  know  of  no  country  in  the  free 
world  in  which  ultimately  the  principle 
of  majority  rule  does  not  prevail  in  the 
legislative  body.  At  one  time  when 
Norway  had  eight  legislative  Houses,  if 
action  were  to  be  taken  on  a  bill,  it  had 
to  be  passed  by  all  eight  of  the  Houses. 
But  that  rule  has  disappeared. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  also  recall  that,  at  one  time, 
one  member  of  the  Polish  Diet  could 
prevent  any  matter  from  coming  to  a 
vote  in  that  body;  and,  as  a  result  of 
the  continued  use  of  that  rule,  Poland 
disappeared  for  over  a  century  as  an  in- 
dependent body? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  agree  with  me  that — so  far  as  I 
know— nothing  in  the  writings  of  the 
distinguished  jurist.  Learned  Hand,  in- 
cluding his  famous  essay  on  "The  Spirit 
of  Liberty,"  would  indicate  that  he  was 
opposed  to  majority  rule? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  Judge  Hand 
was  for  many  years  a  judge  of  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  Court  In  New  York;  and  the 
opinions  of  that  court  were  majority 
opinions.  So  far  as  I  know.  Judge  Hand 
never  objected  to  that  principle,  either 
when  he  was  in  the  majority  or  when  he 
was  in  the  minority. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  agree  with  me  that  Judge  Hand's 
references,  in  his  famous  essay  on  "The 
Spirit  of  Liberty,"  to  humility  and  to 
never  being  too  sure  about  what  is 
right — although  those  are  statements  in 
which  all  can  concur — in  fact  have  no 
bearing  on  the  question  which  now  is  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  very  important  to  keep  an  open  mind. 
to  be  himible  spiritually,  to  consider  the 
views  of  others,  and  to  weigh  them.  But 
in  a  legislative  body  it  is  necessary  at 
some  time  to  reach  a  decision,  to  vote 
either  "yea"  or  "nay,"  and  to  make  up 
one's  mind. 

We  are  contending  for  the  right  of 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  to  reach  a  de- 
cision, but  only  after  full,  frank,  ex- 
tended, candid  debate  in  which  every 
point  of  view  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  agree  with  me  that  no  Member 
of  the  Senate  favors  gag  rule,  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  has  ever  suggested  gag 
rule,  and  no  amendment  offered  by  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  change  rule 
XXII  would  in  any  way  gag  Senators 
from  fully  and  freely  expressing  their 
opinions  on  any  matter  which  might 
come  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  EXDUGLAS.  I  know  of  no  such 
Senator.  I  am  sure  that  none  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  proposed  change  in  rule 
XXII  have  any  such  idea  in  mind. 

Mr.  CIARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  agree  with  me  that  the  doctrine 
advocated  this  morning,  here  on  the 
floor,  by  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RussKLL]  is  in  many  ways  the 
spiritual  successor  of  John  C.  Calhoun's 
doctrine  of  the  concurrent  majority? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  think  that  is 
true.  I  would  have  liked  to  develop  it 
later,  but  I  can  develop  it  now.  John  C. 
Calhoun  said  no  decision  should  be  taken 
by  the  Congress  unless  every  signifi- 
cant group  accepted  it.  What  he  meant 
was,  no  decision  should  be  taken  by 
Congress  if  that  portion  of  the  South 
which  was  represented  in  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  objected. 
Calhoun  believed  in  slavery  and  human 
inequality  and  to  keep  the  Members  on 
top.  He  would  have  really  put  into  effect 
the  principle  of  the  Polish  Diet  and  of 
the  Norwegian  Parliament.  In  the  Nor- 
wegian Parliament,  any  one  of  eight 
Houses  could  interpose  a  veto.  The  con- 
sent of  all  would  have  to  be  obtained. 

The  doctrine  of  Calhoun  was  re- 
jected— rejected  in  the  course  of 
events — rejected.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
through  the  ultimate  arbitrament  of 
arms. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Unfortunately,  it  played 
a  very  great  part  in  bringing  about  the 
War  Between  the  States,  or  the  Civil 
War. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    It  certainly  did. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  not 
agree  that,  as  civilization  has  moved  for- 
ward, with  the  enormous  number  of  new 
inventions  since  the  days  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  as  the  world  has 
shrunk,  the  need  of  speedy  decision  after 
full  debate  by  legislative  bodies  is  far 
greater  today  than  it  was  at  the  end  of 
18th  century? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
And  that  is  one  of  the  dangers  we  face 
today. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  has 
very  ably  sUted  his  belief  that  majority 
rule  should  prevail  in  the  Senate,  mean- 
ing a  simple  majority  ought  to  be  able 
to  close  debate.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  should  be  a 
way  to  limit  debate  after  15  days,  after 
100  hours;  and  this  can  be  done  twice. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  the  Senator 
has  taken  the  position,  and  Is  taking 
the  position  now.  that  a  majority  vote 
should  close  that  debate  even  though 
such  action  was  postponed  until  some 
time  in  the  future? 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  majority 
would  have  a  chance  to  vote  and  so  the 
minority  would  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  preventing  the  majority  from 
ultimately  working  its  will.  Yes ;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  knows,  doei.  he  not.  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate,  as  the  States  are 
now  constituted,  might  represent  some- 
thing like  one-fifth  or  the  population? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  what  I  have 
been  stating. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Therefore,  under  the 
theory  propounded  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  he  thinks  the  representatives  of 
substantially  one -fifth  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  should  be  able  to 
close  debate  regardless  of  the  opinions 
of  those  who  represent  four-fifths  of 
the  population.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  a  very  touch- 
ing argument  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  advocating  consideration  for 
the  big  States.  The  argimient  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  was  that  the 
attempt  to  change  rule  XXU  was  a 
nefarious  scheme  being  hatched  in  the 
regions  of  the  big  States.  Our  amend- 
ment has  been  represented  as  a  plot  by 
the  big  States  to  overrun  the  small 
States.  Now  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  saying  that  the  big  States  are  pro- 
tected by  rule  XXII.  It  is  not  the  big 
States  which  have  Invoked  the  right  of 
unlimited  debate — at  least,  in  not  such 
profusion  as  some  of  the  other  States, 
particularly  the  South. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator knows  the  big  States  have  invoked 
this  right,  but  have  not  had  to  do  it  as 
frequently  as  the  smaller  States. 

The  Senator  from  Ulinois  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  census  recently.  The  State 
represented  in  part  by  myself;  namely, 
the  State  of  Florida,  is  now  tenth  in 
population.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  been  told  by  the  Census  Bureau  re- 
cently that  Florida  now  is  ninth  in  pop- 
ulation. So  we  believe  we  have  the  right 
to  think  about  the  issue  from  the  stand- 
point of  protecting  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  When  we 
see  a  plan  here  which  seeks  to  enable 
the  representatives  of  four-fifths  of  the 
population  to  be  forced  to  do  something 
by  the  representatives  of  one-fifth  of 
the  population,  we  cannot  help  bringing 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  able  Senator 
and  into  the  debate,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  is  the  very  antithesis  of  ma- 
jority rule. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Florida  assume 
the  garment  of  the  big  States  and  use 
the  garment  to  advance  the  right  of  un- 
limited debate;  but  we  know  where  the 
impelling  force  for  maintaining  unlim- 
ited debate  comes  from.  It  comes  from 
the  Southern  States  and  some  small 
States  which  are  reluctant  to  give  up 
the  advantage  which  the  rule  gives 
them.  I  think  the  Senator  is  speaking 
as  a  southern  Senator  and  not  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  big  State  as  such. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  1  srleld  for  a  question, 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  This  ques- 
tion was  suggested  by  a  part  of  the  col- 
loquy the  Senator  from  Illinois  had  % 
few  moments  ago  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  question  is  this: 
Does  not  the  Senator  feel,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  does,  and  as  I  think 
most  of  the  proponents  of  cloture  do, 
that  after  a  sufficient  time  for  debate 
has  been  had,  cloture  may  be  imposed 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate,  some- 
what uncomfortable  about  the  precipi- 
tation with  which  the  motion  for  clo- 
ture was  filed  this  morning,  before  any 
debate  at  all  was  had  upon  a  change  in 
the  rule? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  feel  very  uncom- 
fortable about  it.  It  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
other  Senators  who  feel  the  same  way 
would  not  sign  the  cloture  petition.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  did  not  sign 
the  petition.  The  two  Senators  from 
New  York  did  not  sign  th'»  petition.  The 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania  did  not  sign 
the  petitlOTi.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  did  not  sign  the  petition.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  did  not 
sign  the  petition. 

We  who  are  being  accused  implicitly 
of  strangling  debate  In  the  Senate  felt 
that,  on  the  motion  to  consider,  the  clo- 
ture petition  should  not  be  invoked  in 
the  very  beginning,  but  the  Senate 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed  until  it  be- 
came evident  that  a  filibuster  was  in 
progress.  So  a  third  element  was  inter- 
posed; namely,  that  a  motion  for  clo- 
ture should  not  be  introduced  imtil  dis- 
cussion, either  on  the  motion  to  consider 
or  on  the  substantive  measure  itself,  had 
progressed  for  a  length  of  time  in  which 
It  was  evident  that  the  discussion  was 
not  being  engaged  In  for  the  purpose  of 
enllphtenment,  but  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delay.  Only  then  should  cloture 
be  proposed. 

I  did  feel  uncomfortable,  therefore, 
when  the  Senator  from  Montana,  before 
a  motion  to  proceed  was  acted  on,  moved 
to  impose  clotiire. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  did 
not  si?n  the  petition.  I  am  not  blaming 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  We  realize 
this  is  the  end  of  the  session.  We  realize 
the  Senator  from  Montana  wants  to 
wind  up  proceedings  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

We  are  not  blaming  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  hope  that  our  friends  who 
take  a  different  position  from  ours  will 
now  clearly  recognize  we  are  not  trying 
to  strangle  discussion.  They  should 
know,  ansrway,  but  this  is  abundant 
proof  of  our  good  faith. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

TWO-THIRDS    VOT«    NOT   FmOVlDED    IK   COHSPnTO- 
nON   TO  UMIT  DKBATX 

Mr.  President,  the  eloquent  Senator 
from  Georgia  tried  to  identify  rule  XXII 
with  the  Constitution.  Again  and  again 
he  said  that  those  of  us  who  are  pro- 
posing to  change  rule  XXn  were  attack- 


ing the  Constitution,  that  we  were  whit- 
tling away  at  the  Constitution. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
which  even  remotely  upholds  rule  XXII. 
Rule  XXU  is  something  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  once  grew  up  in  the  proce- 
dures of  the  Senate  unlimited  debate 
without  any  cloture.  It  was  not  until 
1917.  when  our  ships  were  being  sunk 
by  the  Grermans,  when  Woodrow  Wilson 
wished  to  arm  the  merchantmen  to  re- 
sist attack,  that  the  first  limitation 
upon  debate  came  into  being,  although 
previously,  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Senate,  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question  which  closed  debate  by  a  sim- 
ple majority  vote  had  been  part  of  the 
procedure  of  the  Senate. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  a  two- 
thirds  vote  only  in  five  specific  instances. 
A  two-thirds  vote  is  needed  to  override  a 
Presidential  veto.  A  two-thirds  vote  is 
needed  to  ratify  treaties.  A  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Congress  is  needed  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  the  States.  A  two-thirds  vote  is  re- 
quired for  impeachment.  A  two-thirds 
vote  is  required  for  the  expulsion  of 
Members.  These  are  specifically  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution. 

The  universal  rule  has  been  that  when 
a  two-thirds  provision  is  not  enumerated, 
then  the  majority  provision  holds.  That 
has  been  the  interpretation  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KeatikgI  cites  in  his 
minority  opinion  on  i>age  4,  in  which  he 
quotes  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  BaUin,  144 
U.S.  1,  5;  namely,  that  "Congress  'may 
not  by  its  rules  ignore  consUtutional  re- 
straint,' but  this  is  just  what  is  done  by 
those  who  engage  in  the  filibuster." 

It  is  we  who  are  defending  the  Consti- 
tution. The  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, unless  there  are  specific  provisions 
to  the  contrary,  is  that  of  ultimate  ma- 
jority rule  after  full  discussion.  It  is 
we  who  are  defending  the  right  of  the 
majority  in  this  body,  and  it  may  be  of 
a  still  greater  majority  in  the  country, 
to  pass  legislation  after  full  and  free 
discussion. 

CIVIL   RIGHTS    KET    ISSUE 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  skirted  over  the  question  of  civil 
rights.  He  said  it  wajs  not  an  issue  in 
this  matter.  We  all  know  this  is  not  cor- 
rect. We  all  know  that  the  question  of 
civil  rights  is  basic  to  this  discussion 
and  that  a  discussion  of  procedure  is 
more  or  less  a  form  of  deciding  under 
what  rules  we  shall  consider  the  question 
of  civil  rights. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  the  rule  win  ap- 
ply to  something  more  than  civil  rights. 
It  is  of  course  true  that  the  fiHbuster  has 
been  used  to  defeat  other  forms  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  but  it  is  known  to  the 
country  and  should  be  known  to  Senators 
who  take  part  in  the  filibusters  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  present  form  of 
rule  XXII  is  to  prevent  action  by  the 
majority  of  the  country,  even  the  major- 
ity in  the  Saiate,  to  protect  the  rights 


of  individuals  which  are  Invaded  by 
either  local  action  or  by  State  action. 

I  try  not  to  touch  upon  this  issue 
very  much  in  the  Senate,  because  I 
know  the  passions  which  it  arouses.  I 
have  never  either  publicly  or  private- 
ly made  any  reflection  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  white  citizens  of  the  South. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  do  so  now. 

We  cannot  escape  history,  however, 
and  the  history  is  that  for  240  years  we 
had  chattel  slavery  in  this  country.  A 
slave  population  of  several  millions  was 
built  up.  These  were  concentrated  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  Southern  States 
and  were  referred  to  as  "the  peculiar 
institution."  Because  of  the  relationship 
of  the  National  Government  to  slavery, 
this  was  the  issue  upon  which  the  Nation 
divided  for  years  and  which,  failing  to 
be  solved  in  the  Congress,  had  to  be 
settled  on  the  battlefield.  It  was  be- 
cause the  issue  could  not  be  solved  in 
the  Congress  that  the  recourse  to  arms 
occurred. 

As  a  result  of  that  war  the  slaves  were 
freed  first  by  presidential  proclamation 
and  then  by  the  13th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  provided  that — 

Neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereot 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  ckr  any 
place  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction. 

Then  there  was  a  second  section  as- 
serting national  authority  to  see  that  the 
provision  was  carried  Into  effect  and  did 
not  remain  a  dead  letter: 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

So  chattel  slavery  was  abolished, 
thank  Heaven.  This  was  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  Civil  War  for  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  gave  their 
lives. 

FOURTEENTH       AND       FIFTEEKTH       AMENDMENTS 
ALSO   PART   or  CONSTITUTION 

There  followed  two  other  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments.  Section  1  of  the  14th 
amendment  provided  in  part — I  read  the 
final  three  lines : 

Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  peraon  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

That  is  a  national  guarantee  that  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States— who  are  all 
persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States — ^were  to  be  protected  by 
the  National  Government  in  the  same 
rights  as  any  other  citizens. 

The  14th  amendment  was  a  noble 
amendment.  It  provided  that  there  were 
not  to  be  first-class  citizens  or  second- 
class  citizens  in  this  country,  but  that  all 
were  to  be  citizens  with  equal  rights, 
equal  privileges  and  equal  obligations. 
So  far  as  the  law  was  concerned,  blacks 
as  well  as  whites  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and,  as  such,  entitled  to 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  others. 
Nor  could  they  be  denied  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

Then  in  the  5th  section  there  is  the 
same  authority  given  to  the  Congress 
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as  In  the  2d  section  of  the  13th  amend- 
ment, namely: 

Congreaa  Bliall  have  power  to  enforce,  by 
appropriate  leglelatlon.  the  provisions  of  this 
article. 

I  have  heard  our  southern  friends 
make  eloquent  speeches  against  civil 
rights.  I  have  heard  others  say  that  the 
acts  to  which  I  have  referred  are  viola- 
tions of  the  10th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. The  10th  amendment,  as  we 
know,  provides: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Our  southern  friends  say,  "Where  in 
the  Constitution  is  there  any  provision 
for  equal  voting  rights  or  for  rights  to 
attend  desegregated  public   facilities?" 

Since  they  do  not  find  such  specific 
provisions  as  those  in  the  Constitution, 
it  is  then  argued  by  them  that  any  legis- 
lation giving  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  power  to  grant  such  protections  is 
unconstitutional.  But  they  ignore  the 
14th  and  the  15th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  These  are  as  much  parts 
of  the  Constitution  as  the  original  draft 
of  the  Constitution  or  the  original  10 
amendments,  or  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

roxnrmNTH  and  nrrszirrH  aickndmemts 

IMPOKTANT 

We  come  now  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
section  of  the  white  south  has  in  prac- 
tice refused  to  accept  the  results  of  the 
Civil  War  or  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  They  reluc- 
tantly accepted  the  13th  amendment, 
abolishing  chattel  slavery,  but  they  treat 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  as  in- 
operative and  as  not  applying  to  them. 
They  believe  that  in  these  fields  the 
States  should  be  supreme — uninhibited 
and  imcontroUed  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment in  its  effort  to  provide  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  to  everyone. 

The  15th  amendment  contains  a  pro- 
vision that  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  de- 
nied or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  because  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  The 
usual  provision  is  added  that  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  enforce  the  ar- 
ticle by  appropriate  legislation. 

Deep  in  the  Constitution  are  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments,  for  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  died  and  for 
which  much  blood  was  poured  out.  Not 
only  was  that  war  necessary  to  preserve 
the  Union,  but  also  those  from  the  North 
who  fought  did  so  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  in  some  way  they  were  trying 
to  strike  the  bonds  of  inequality,  of  slav- 
ery, and  of  exploitation  from  their  fel- 
low men. 

But  the  principles  of  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  have  been  imperfect- 
ly carried  out.  Only  a  relatively  small 
fraction  of  the  Negro  citizens  of  the 
South  are  permitted  to  register.  Only 
a  fraction  of  these  in  turn  find  it  pos- 
sible to  vote.  There  are  still  provisions 
in  the  laws  of  some  of  our  States  which 
deny  to  colored  people  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 


When  I  make  this  statement  I  am  not 
indicting  the  South  as  such.  There  are 
great  abuses  in  the  North  which  are  not 
sanctioned  by  law.  They  are  Illegal  and 
outside  the  law.  They  exist  in  the  fabric 
of  practices  which  I  believe  to  be  un- 
fair, but  which  at  least  are  not  cemented 
by  legal  action. 

DESXGRXGATION   LAW  OF  THI   LAND 

The  question  is  as  to  whether  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion mean  anything.  We  have  had 
unanimous  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  two  occasions  from  12  Judges, 
a  goodly  niunber  of  them  from  the 
South,  saying  that  segregation  of  the 
races  in  the  schools  on  the  basis  of  color 
denies  to  the  race  which  is  regarded  as 
socially  inferior  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  and  hence  these  provisions  are 
unconstitutional.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  tliis  practice  should  be 
changed  and  that  the  States  and  locali- 
ties should  proceed  with  all  deliberate 
speed  to  change  those  practices. 

GSAOUALISM    NOT    AN    KXCUSK    FOB 

LACK  or  paooaxss 

More  than  7  years  have  passed  since 
the  Supreme  Court  made  its  decision. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  so- 
called  Border  States.  Until  recently, 
very  little  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  so-called  Deep  South.  I  welcome 
the  progress  that  has  recently  been 
made  in  Atlanta  under  a  great  mayor, 
and  in  New  Orleans.  We  hope  that  the 
progress  will  continue.  But  we  must  ad- 
mit that  on  the  whole  progress  has  been 
very  slow. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
gradualism.  I  know  that  progress  is  a 
himian  factor.  Things  must  change 
gradually.  For  example,  in  India  the 
abominable  cast  system  was  outlawed 
legally,  but  progress  has  been  slow  in  ef- 
fecting a  practical  change.  I  know  that 
such  changes  do  not  occur  overnight. 
But  I  and  most  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country  and  of  the  world  want  them  to 
proceed  at  an  appreciable  pace.  We 
want  them  to  be  noticeable. 

Some  think  we  are  going  too  fast,  that 
we  can  progress  only  if  progress  is  im- 
noticeable,  invisible,  and  infinitesimal. 
That  is  what  really  lies  behind  the  whole 
discussion. 

AMEXICANS    CREATED   EQUAL 

This  country  has  a  marvelous  govern- 
ment, and  a  marvelous  society  based  on 
the  equality  of  men.  and  the  recognition 
of  human  dignity.  Before  the  law,  peo- 
ple are  equal — not  equal  in  ability,  not 
equal  in  fortimes,  but  equal  as  souls, 
equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  equal  in 
the  sight  of  the  law.  That  is  precisely 
what  the  great  Virginian  and  great 
American,  Thomas  Jefferson,  meant 
when  he  said : 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 


That  is  the  principle  of  Americanism 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded. 
That  is  what  our  great  American  Pres- 
ident, Abraham  Lincoln,  meant  when  he 
said  at  Gettysburg,  a  few  months  after 
that  terrible  battle — "and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

EQUAL    RIGHTS    NECBSSART    TO    SUCCESS    IN 
WORLD    8TSUOOLE 

We  are  now  in  a  great  world  struggle, 
a  struggle  between  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  communistic  totalitarianism. 
We  have  beaten  off  one  form  of  tyranny, 
the  tsrranny  of  nazism  and  fascism.  We 
now  face  a  struggle  with  Communist  tyr- 
anny, with  a  monolithic  police  state 
which  has  control  over  propaganda  and 
education  through  the  secret  police,  us- 
ing all  the  instruments  of  persuasion, 
brainwashing,  and  terror  to  force  not 
only  its  population,  but  other  popula- 
tions under  its  control. 

We  have  a  different  system,  though 
imperfectly  carried  out.  In  response  to 
our  appeal  to  the  neutral  nations  and 
peoples — and  indeed  to  the  communistic 
peoples — Communists  have  this  argu- 
ment: "The  United  States."  they  say.  "is 
hypocritical.  It  does  not  grant  these 
equal  rights  to  the  black  population  of 
America,  who  number  18  to  20  mil- 
lion. It  grants  them  only  imperfectly 
to  the  Americans  of  the  southwest." 

Therefore,  the  people  of  Africa  and 
the  people  of  Asia,  whose  skin  pigmenta- 
tion is  darker  than  ours,  are  being  told 
that  the  United  States  is  the  oppressor 
of  their  fellows. 

The  Communists  practice  race  dis- 
crimination against  the  Jews,  and  they 
practice  it  against  all  people,  including 
the  Russians.  Our  failure  to  act.  our 
failure  to  cure  the  abuses,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  act  are  cited  by  the 
Communist  agitators  and  propagandists 
in  Asia  and  Africa  and  In  Europe  and 
Latin  America.  Man  after  man  who  has 
served  this  Nation  abroad,  whether  as  a 
diplomat  or  as  a  soldier,  has  told  me  that 
the  greatest  single  obstacle  we  have  is 
our  practice  in  dealing  with  our  colored 
people  at  home,  and  that  this  tends  to 
give  the  he  to  all  the  noble  things  which 
we  advocate. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  this  Nation  con- 
tinue in  the  struggle  with  communism 
weighted  down  hand  and  foot  with  the 
chains  and  prejudices  crystallized  into 
law  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 

This  issue  is  something  more  than  the 
rules  of  procedure  of  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  conscience  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation  has  long  since  decided 
that  at  least  we  want  to  strike  away  the 
legal  barriers  and  make  it  more  possible 
for  the  human  spirit  to  express  itself  on 
the  basis  of  equality.  In  order  to  do  so, 
we  must  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

WHAT    18    REAL    OPINION    IN    THE    SOUTH? 

I  have  appealed  on  other  occasions 
to  the  South  itself.  People  speak  of  the 
opinion  of  the  South.  They  say  this  is 
all  against  any  change  in  rule  XXII.  I 
would  remind  my  good  friends  that  the 
Negroes  in  the  South  are  southerners 
too.     They  are  citizens  of  the  South. 


Does  the  argviment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  represent  their  deepest  as- 
pirations and  desires?  It  is  true  that 
some  of  them  are  indifferent,  some  are 
ignorant ;  but  there  is  a  tremendous  stir- 
ring among  them.  When  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  speaks  about  the  will  of  the 
South,  is  he  speaking  for  the  10  or  12 
million  Negroes  of  the  South?  Is  he, 
indeed,  speaking  for  all  the  whites  in 
the  South?  In  five  States  which  have 
the  poll  tax  there  are  large  numbers 
among  the  white  p>opulation  who  are 
disfranchised — in  Virginia,  in  Texas,  and 
in  other  States.  E»oes  the  Senator  fronr 
Georgia  speak  for  them? 

I  know  from  personal  conversations 
with  southerners,  both  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  since  then  as  citizens,  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  South,  not  only  the  poor, 
and  middle  class,  but  also  the  well  to 
do.  want  to  make  a  change,  but  they  feel 
themselves  held  powerless  by  the  chain 
of  laws  and  public  opinion  which  has 
been  created. 

We  would  like  to  set  them  free.  We 
would  like  to  set  free  the  Negroes  of  the 
South,  the  idealistic  whites  of  the  South, 
the  poor  whites  of  the  South — set  them 
free  so  that  they,  too.  can  move  forward. 
Without  being  seemingly  patronizing  or 
hypocritical.  I  believe  it  would  permit 
the  political  genius  of  the  southern  white 
population  to  flower  much  more  fully 
than  is  now  the  case. 

In  the  founding  of  this  Republic  it 
was  the  South.  In  conjunction  with 
Mas.sachusetts.  which  took  the  lead.  In- 
deed, the  South  played  a  more  prominent 
part  than  the  North  in  the  Continental 
Congress,  in  framing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, in  framing  the  Constitution  it- 
self, and  in  the  Government  which  was 
set  up  under  the  Constitution. 

SOUTHERN  FOUNDING  fATHSRS  AGAINST  SLAVERY 

During  the  36  years,  from  1788  to  1824, 
we  had  a  Virginia  President  for  32  of 
those  years :  George  Washington  for  two 
terms,  Thomas  Jefferson  for  two  terms, 
James  Madison  for  two  terms,  James 
Monroe  for  two  terms.  They  were  great 
Presidents  and  great  Americans.  The 
genius  of  the  South  flowered.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  Virginia  were  always  in 
the  foreground  during  this  ijeriod  in  de- 
fending human  rights  and  liberties. 

Madison,  Jefferson,  and  George  Mason 
were  insistent  on  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals. Every  one  of  them  abhorred  slav- 
ery and  the  slave  trade.  Jefferson  de- 
clared it  was  a  curse  upon  mankind  and 
a  curse  upon  the  South.  George  Mason 
wanted  to  abolish  It  in  the  Constitution. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  George  Mason 
would  not  sign  the  Constitution  was  the 
fact  that  it  did  not  prohibit  the  slave 
trade  immediately. 

A  blight  descended  on  the  South  when 
slavery  became  more  profitable,  and  in- 
terference with  slavery  meant  a  loss  of 
economic  power  to  the  dominant  white 
planters  of  the  South.  As  a  result  of  the 
Civil  War  we  did  help  remove  this  bur- 
den from  the  South.  However,  a  tre- 
mendous burden  still  rests  upwn  the  rep- 


resentatives of  the  South  in  Washington. 
Just  as  many  southerners  prior  to  the 
Civil  War  knew  that  slavery  was  wrong, 
yet  felt  they  had  to  defend  it,  so  I  feel 
quite  certain  that  in  the  still,  small 
hours  of  the  night,  some  of  the  present 
representatives  may  begin  to  wonder 
what  they  are  doing  in  defending  prac- 
tices which  the  dominant  white  section 
of  the  South  imposes  upon  the  Negroes. 
I  know  these  men  well.  I  like  all  of 
them.  I  dislike  none  of  them.  I  have 
great  affection  for  some  of  them.  Some 
of  the  ablest  and  finest  men  in  this 
body  come  from  south  of  the  Mason - 
Dixon  line.  They  are  held  by  the  evil 
system  and  prevented  from  expressing 
the  full  flower  of  their  abilities  and  hu- 
manitarianism  which  could  be  effected 
if  we  were  to  set  them  free.  They  are 
prisoners  of  history  and  geography. 
They  too  should  be  set  free. 

PRACTICE    LIMITS    CHANCES    SOUTHERNER    TO    BE 
PRESIDENT 

This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  a  southerner  now  to  be- 
come President  of  the  United  States, 
because  of  the  fear  that  people  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  have  that  a 
southern  pwlitician  or  statesman,  no 
matter  how  excellent  he  might  be  per- 
sonally, if  he  became  President  would 
carry  over  the  feelings  of  the  dominant 
white  population  of  the  South  with  re- 
gard to  the  Negroes,  and  therefore  they 
do  not  want  to  take  a  chance. 

I  happen  to  have  been  one  who  in 
1952  did  support  a  southerner  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  supported 
Senator  Kefauver,  of  Tennessee,  for  the 
Presidency.  I  supported  him  because  I 
became  convinced,  as  the  result  of 
watching  him  for  years,  and  studying 
his  votes,  that  on  the  question  of  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  he  took  a 
national  F>oint  of  view.  I  supix)rted 
him  against  the  Governor  of  my  own 
State.  Under  the  same  conditions  I 
would  support  him  again.  We  have 
men  from  the  South  who,  if  this  issue 
could  be  removed,  would  deserve  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States,  but 
whom  we  cannot  support  unless  we  are 
certain  that  in  the  matter  of  human 
rights  they  do  not  know  any  distinc- 
tion between  white  and  black. 

UNITED  STATES  MUST  CATCH   ITP 

My  primary  purp>ose.  and  our  primary 
purpose,  is  to  enable  the  United  States, 
at  last  to  catch  up  with  the  movement 
of  history  and  the  demands  of  our  con- 
sciences. Deep  within  us.  Christian  and 
Jew  alike,  we  know  that  religion  teaches 
us  that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth ;  that  in  the  sight 
of  God  all  men  are  brothers  and  should 
be  treated  as  p>eople  with  full  himian 
dignity. 

We  know  that  when  there  are  legal 
practices  or  social  practices  which  vio- 
late that  principle,  they  violate  the  very 
ethical  foundations  for  which  Jesus  lived 
and  died,  upon  which  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  based — yes;  and  the  Hebraic  re- 
ligion, too. 

It  so  happens  that  changing  these 
practices  is  also  necessary  for  svurival. 


The  world  is  divided,  as  Caesar  remarked 
about  Gaul,  into  three  parts — the  free 
world,  the  Communist  world,  and  the 
vmcommitted  world.  The  vmcommitted 
world  consists  largely  of  black,  brown, 
and  yellow  people. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  do  not  wish  to 
interrupt  the  Senator's  eloquent,  per- 
suasive speech,  but  I  Just  walked  into 
the  Chamber  and  heard  the  Senator 
speak  of  me  and  some  of  my  political 
efforts.  He  was  most  loyal  and  effective 
in  his  supix)rt  in  my  behalf.  I  appre- 
ciate his  remarks.  One  of  the  bright 
and  cheerful  memories  I  have  of  some  of 
my  excursions  into  the  political  field  is 
my  a.ssociation  with  the  great,  able,  and 
thoughtful  senior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
and  his  good  wishes  toward  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee.  I 
hope  I  have  not  weakened  his  political 
backing  by  thus  aflSrming  my  faith  in 
him.  I  know  he  has  a  very  heavy  cross 
to  bear  in  Tennessee  as  a  result  of  my 
support. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
IDinois  is  well  known  as  a  thoughtful 
Christian  gentleman  and  great  states- 
man all  over  the  United  States.  On  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Tennessee.  I  wel- 
come his  good  wishes  and  support.  It 
has  always  been  helpful,  rather  than 
detrimental,  as  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
to  any  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  finished  the  substantive  portion 
of  what  I  wished  to  say.  This  is  not  an 
attempt  to  curb  freedom  of  debate  in 
the  Senate.  Under  our  proposal,  debate 
could  continue  for  weeks  before  coming 
to  a  vote.  I  have  simply  been  speaking 
for  the  ultimate  possibility  of  the  ma- 
jority being  able  to  vote:  that  is  all. 
The  majority  simply  asks  for  the  right 
to  vote,  which  at  present  is  denied  them. 
This  right  is  desirable,  both  under  the 
Constitution  and  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  also  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  survive  and 
conquer  in  the  great  world  struggle  in 
which  we  are  inevitably  involved. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8072)   making  appropriations  for 
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the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1962.  and  for  other  purpoees; 
and  that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  3  and  17  to  the  bill, 
and  concurred  therein. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  8666)  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment and  strengthening  of  the  inter- 
national relations  of  the  United  States 
by  promoting  better  mutual  understand- 
ing among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
through  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  225)  to  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Delaware  River  Basin  com- 
pact and  to  enter  into  such  compact  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
related  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  Joint  resolution,  in  which  it  request- 
ed the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  8465.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  articles 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  from  Cuba, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  9169.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  576.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
calendar  year  1962  as  Cancer  Progress  Year. 

The  message  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  OvKRTON  Brooks,  late  a  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
there<m. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  following  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolution,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  2281.  An  act  to  reserve  for  use  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  at  Port  Richard- 
son, Alaska,  certain  public  luids  In  the 
Campbell  Creek  area,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  2282.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  certain 
lands  In  the  Ladd-Elelson  area,  Alaska,  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  the 
Yukon  Command  training  site,  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3920.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange 
of  land  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Cen- 
ter; 

HJl.  6193.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  the  county  of 
Fremont.  Wyo.; 

H.R.  6494.  An  act  to  provide  for  withdrawal 
and  reservation  for  the  \ue  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  of  certain  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  at  Nellls  Air  Force 
Range,  Nev..  for  defense  purposes; 


HJl.  8763.  An  act  to  amend  tlie  Small 
Business  Act;    and 

H.J.  Res.  568.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
printing  copies  of  "Caknom's  Procedure  in 

the  House  of  Representatives." 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJl.  8465.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  conunerce  of  arti- 
cles imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

H.R.  9169.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.J.  Res.  576.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
calendar  year  1962  as  Cancer  Progress  Year; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANK  CHURCH. 
OP  IDAHO.  AT  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
SE\nNAR  OP  INSTITUTE  FOR 
CERTIFYING  SECRETARIES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  an  excellent  ad- 
dress delivered  yesterday  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chttrch]  at  the  foreign  affairs  seminar 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  for  Certifying 
Secretaries  on  some  proposals  concern- 
ing Berlin. 

In  his  address,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  made  an  interesting  suggestion 
of  the  possibility  of  a  counterblockade 
on  our  part  as  a  method  of  bringing  the 
Berlin  crisis  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
without  resorting  to  war. 

His  address  is  notable  also  In  connec- 
tion with  his  urging— in  which  I  join 
with  him — that  we  should  continue  the 
debate  on  the  German  and  Berlin  ques- 
tion and  not  keep  ourselves  in  a  frozen 
situation. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  made  a  real  con- 
tribution in  this  regard,  and  I  command 
his  scholarly  address  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SOMK  Proposals  Cokcekninc  Berlin 
(An    address    by    Senator    Franh    Chttrch. 
Democrat,  of  Idaho,  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  concluding 
the  foreign  affairs  seminar  sponsored  by 
the  Institute  for  Certifying  Secretaries) 
Members   of   the   Institute   for   Certifying 
Secretaries,     members     of     the     faculty     of 
George   Washington   University,    ladles   and 
gentlemen,  first  of  all.  let  me  commend  you 
for    having   participated    in    this   world    af- 
fairs seminar.     Never  has  there  been  a  time 
when  It  was  more  Important  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  understand  conditions  abroad. 
The  old  order  U  dying,  much  of  the  world 
is  In  a  state  of  revolutionary  upheaval,  and 
the  ferment  occurs  at  a  time  when  nuclear 
technology   makes   total   war  a   calamity  of 
awesome  and  unprecedented  dimension.     In 
short,  we  live  in  a  precarious  world,  full  of 
perplexing  problems  uneasily  solved. 

The  seminar  you  have  attended  has  given 
you  some  expoetire  to  some  of  these  prob- 
lems.    With  respect  to  the  wave  of  revolu- 


tion that  has  swept  over  so  much  of  Asia 
and  Africa  and  seems  about  to  engulf  por- 
tions of  South  America,  I  sometimes  think 
of  the  ImsIc  problem  In  terms  of  an  experi- 
ence I  had  a  few  years  ago  with  my  oldest 
boy,  Forrest. 

Shortly  after  I  first  came  to  the  Senate, 
in  1967,  I  asked  Forrest  to  lunch  with  me 
at  the  Capitol.  His  mother  brought  him 
to  the  Senate  restaurant,  through  the 
vaulted  corridors,  past  the  many  marbled 
figures  of  our  Ulustrlous  dead.  After  lunch, 
I  took  him  to  the  great  rotunda,  showed 
him  the  historic  paintings  beneath  the 
lofty  dome,  and  then  led  him  through  the 
handsome  bronze  doors  that  open  out  upon 
the  broad  front  steps  of  the  Capitol. 

Etown  the  steps  he  went,  wide  eyed,  to 
where  his  mother  was  waiting  for  him  In 
our  old,  outmoded  car.  I  waved  them  good- 
bye and  watched  as  they  rattled  off  down  the 
street.  Forrest  reflected  in  silence  on  his 
exciting  adventure.  He  said  nothing  for 
several  blocks.  Then  he  turned  suddenly 
to  his  mother  and  said,  "Mommy,  why  is  it 
that  daddy  is  so  rich  when  we're  ao  poor." 

I  think  of  that  story  tonight,  because  the 
same  question,  asked  In  dead  earnest,  haunts 
the  whole  of  the  underdeveloped  world.  Why, 
they  ask,  should  they  be  so  poor,  when  we 
are  so  rich,  we  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Western  Europe,  In  that 
order. 

We  see  the  world  divided  between  two  great 
contesting  camps,  the  free  nations  against 
the  Communist  nations.  Africa  and  Asia 
tend  to  see  the  world  as  divided  between 
the  "have  and  the  have  nots."  It  Is  the 
latter  cleavage,  which  has  been  widening 
and  deepening  In  recent  years.  Just  a  few 
figures  will  help  to  Illustrate  the  point: 

1.  The  people  of  the  United  Sutes  and 
Canada  are  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  but  they  receive  alsout 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  Income. 

a.  In  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  wotW 
live  aljout  two- thirds  of  the  world's  people. 
Altogether  they  receive  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  world's  Income. 

3.  In  moet  of  these  underdeveloped  coim- 
tries.  the  average  worker  will  earn  less  In  a 
year  than  the  average  American  worker  eariu 
In  a  week. 

To  help  bridge  this  gap.  to  promote  some 
progress  toward  a  better  life  in  these  under- 
developed lands,  so  that  conditions  might  be 
realized  which  wlU  permit  free,  independent 
governments  to  take  root  and  grow.  Is  the 
primary  objective  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Whether  we  can  succeed  in  It  remains 
to  be  seen.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  we  can  enlist  a  larger  con- 
tribution from  our  prosperous,  indiutrlal 
allies  in  Western  Evut^>e.  Much  wlU  hinge 
upon  the  extent  to  which  we  can  improve  our 
own  administration  of  the  program  and 
couple  It  with  meaningful  tax  and  land  re- 
forms in  many  of  the  feudal  countries  that 
now  receive  our  aid.  But.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis, all  will  depend  upon  the  success  we  have 
In  averting  another  global  war. 

So  I  would  like  to  discuss  tonight  the 
grave  problem,  Involving  the  threat  of  an- 
other major  war.  which  confronts  us  at 
Berlin.  The  President  has  said  the  United 
States  will  fight  If  need  be,  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  West  Berlin.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  prepared  to  back  the  President. 
Congress  has  already  acted  to  grant  him 
additional  funds  to  strengthen  our  Armed 
Forces. 

But  many  have  written  me  to  ask.  "Why 
Is  West  Berlin  so  important  to  us  that  wa 
need  risk  war  over  It?"  To  answer  that 
question,  we  must  review  some  recent 
history. 

THZ    ISSXJZ   AT   BERLIN 

When  the  Nazis  stirrendered  in  1945,  the 
victorious  Allies  pending  a  peace  treaty  with 
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Oernuiny,  divided  the  country  into  four 
acnes  of  occupation,  the  Russian  Zone  being 
what  is  now  known  as  East  Germany,  the 
British,  French,  and  American  Zones  com- 
prising what  has  now  become  West  Ger- 
many. With  respect  to  Berlin,  the  victors 
agreed  that  this  city  was  to  be  regarded  as 
a  separate  area,  distinct  from  the  other 
zones,  that  It  was  to  be  Jointly  occupied  by 
all  four  countries,  and  that  each  occupying 
nation  would  have  free  access  Into  Berlin. 
This  was  necessary  because  Berlin,  though  a 
separate  occupation  area,  lies  alx>ut  100 
miles  within  the  Russian  Zone. 

The  anticipated  peace  treaty  with  a  re- 
united Oermany  has  never  been  signed. 
However,  the  occupation  of  West  Oermany 
ended,  when  free  elections  there  established 
the  Federal  Republic.  Its  Chancellor.  Con- 
rad Adenauer,  has  allied  his  government  with 
NATO,  has  Joined  the  Common  Market  In 
Western  Europe,  and  has  been  a  stanch 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  United  States. 

In  East  Oermany.  the  Communists  have 
set  up  a  puppet  government  under  a  man 
named  Walter  Ulbricht.  We  don't  recognize 
his  regime,  because  the  people  of  East  Oer- 
many have  never  consented  to  It  through 
free  elections. 

Now.  as  these  eveaits  have  taken  place,  we 
have  remained  In  Elerlln  under  the  tenns  of 
the  original  occupation  agreement.  Along 
with  the  British  and  the  French,  we  have 
continued  to  occupy  the  sectors  of  the  city 
that  make  up  West  Berlin,  while  the  Rus- 
sians have  occupied  the  sector  of  the  city 
known  as  East  Berlin.  Our  presence  has  en- 
abled the  2  million  people  living  in  West 
Berlin  to  elect  a  non-Conununlst  govern- 
ment arid  to  maintain  their  contact  with 
the  Western  World.  Indeed,  they  have  made 
their  part  of  the  city  a  showcase  of  free  gov- 
ernment and  free  enterprise — a  white  Island 
In  the  midst  of  a  red  sea.  Through  West 
Berlin,  over  the  years,  have  come  millions  of 
refugees  from  East  Oermany,  seeking  sanc- 
tuary from  tyranny  and  a  new  life  in  the 
Federal  Republic. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Communists  have  long  wanted  to  bite  off 
and  swallow  West  Berlin.  Stalin  tried  It  In 
1948,  blockading  our  access  to  the  city  on  the 
ground  for  nearly  a  year.  We  responded 
with  the  airlift,  with  which  President  Tru- 
man avoided  war,  while  keeping  West  Berlin 
alive.  When  Stalin  was  finally  convinced 
that  we  meant  to  keep  our  conunltment  to 
the  people  of  West  Berlin,  he  lifted  the 
blockade. 

Afterward,  the  American  people  had  a 
great  Freedom  Bell  cast — something  like  our 
Liberty  Bell  but  much  larger — and  gave  it 
to  the  people  of  West  Berlin.  From  the  top 
of  the  city  hall,  it  can  be  heard  for  many 
miles.  Each  day  it  rings  out  across  the  city 
to  remind  the  people  that  only  the  brave 
stay  free. 

I  first  visited  West  Berlin  In  1965,  before 
my  election  to  the  Senate.  I  was  one  of  a 
group  of  American  citizens  Invited  there  to 
take  part  In  the  5th  anniversary  of  the  pres- 
entation of  this  Freedom  Bell  to  the  people 
of  West  Berlin.  In  1959  I  retxirned  again,  as 
a  U.S.  Senator  and  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  I  Interviewed  Willy 
Brandt,  the  stalwart  mayor  of  West  Berlin. 
Since  then,  here  In  Washington,  I  have  twice 
lunched  with  Chancellor  Adenauer  during 
his  more  recent  visits  to  this  country. 

In  the  tallu  I  have  had  with  these  Oer- 
man  leaders,  and  In  my  conversations  with 
the  President,  all  agree  that  Berlin,  sur- 
rounded as  It  Is  by  Communist  territory. 
Is  an  unnatural  remnant  of  an  unfinished 
peace  with  Germany.  We  are  willing  to  nego- 
tiate new  arrangements  with  respect  to  Ber- 
lin, but,  as  the  President  has  stressed,  we 
cannot  yield  either  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
or  our  right  of  access  to  It.    For  If  we  were 


to  allow  Khrushchev  to  push  us  out,  we 
would  not  only  dishonor  our  solemn  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  Berlin,  but  we 
would  tmdermine  all  confidence  In  the  NATO 
alliance  as  a  shield  against  further  Com- 
munist aggression.  So  our  own  security  is 
really  at  stake  in  Berlin.  This  is  why  the 
President  has  said  we  will  fight,  if  neces- 
sary, to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and 
our  right  of  access  to  it. 

A   PROPOSAL   rOR  A  COUNTERBLOCKADE 

If  a  showdown  Is  coming  at  Berlin,  most 
observers  have  anticipated  that  It  will  take 
the  form  of  another  Communist  blockade  of 
our  ground  routes  of  access  to  the  city.  They 
forecast  that  the  Russians,  acting  through 
the  East  German  regime,  will  undertake  to 
block  the  traffic  moving  on  the  autobahns, 
the  railroads,  and  the  canals  which  connect 
West  Berlin  with  the  Federal  Republic.  U 
that  happens,  the  likelihood  of  war  may 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  our  response. 
Faced  with  the  same  situation  In  1948, 
we  responded  with  the  airlift.  We  did  not 
attempt  to  pierce  the  barriers  on  the  ground 
with  armored  colvmins.  We  flew  over  them, 
and  supplied  the  city  with  its  food  and  fuel 
in  the  most  dramatic  way  possible — through 
the  air.  The  gambit  was  Immensely  success- 
ful. Troops  did  not  clash,  no  serious  fi.ght- 
Ing  broke  out,  and  the  attention  of  the 
world  was  riveted  upon  our  heroic  endeavor 
to  keep  the  Isolated  city  alive.  In  the  end, 
the  Russians  decided  It  was  a  lost  game. 
They  not  only  were  obliged  to  lift  the  block- 
ade, but  they  suffered  a  mighty  propaganda 
defeat  as  well. 

Now  If  we  had  responded  in  Stalin's  block- 
ade In  1948  the  way  many  advocate  today, 
that  Is,  If  we  had  imdertaken  to  send 
armored  columns  through  on  the  ground,  a 
war  would  have  been  the  likely  result.  Ber- 
lin, rather  than  saved,  would  have  been  oblit- 
erated, and  the  war  itself,  unless  somehow 
different  from  the  two  World  Wars  preceding 
it.  would  only  have  yielded  harder  problems 
in  its  aftermath  than  any  solved  upon  the 
battlefield. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  lesson  of  the 
airlift  In  1948  should  not  be  forgotten  as  we 
address  ourselves  to  the  new  crisis  gather- 
ing at  Berlin.  If  another  blockade  occurs, 
and  we  at  once  respond  with  an  attempt  to 
shoot  our  way  through,  hostilities  are  likely 
to  break  out  under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances. 

1.  As  much  of  the  world  would  view  it, 
the  onus  for  commencing  hostilities  would 
be  ours.  We  could  easily  be  made  to  appear 
as  the  aggressors. 

2.  Russian  force  on  the  ground,  we  are 
told.  Is  greatly  superior  to  ours,  making  It 
doubtful  that  we  could  prevail.  If  the  fight- 
ing were  restricted  to  conventional  warfare. 

3.  Any  escalation  of  force  found  necessary 
on  our  part  would  Involve  recourse  to  nu- 
clear weapons. 

4.  Central  Europe  is  no  place  to  fight  a 
limited  war.  The  introduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  there,  even  at  the  tactical  level, 
would  almost  Inevitably  lead  to  an  all-out 
thermonuclear  exchange,  which  would  h« 
tragic  and  suicidal.  In  such  a  war  there 
would  be  no  winners.  Precious  little  would 
survive  the  awesome  holocaust. 

Presumably  it  Is  these  very  factors,  and  the 
grim  choice  they  Involve,  which  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev will  be  counting  on  to  deter  an  ef- 
fective response  by  us  In  the  event  of  another 
Berlin   blockade. 

However,  In  addition  to  the  airlift,  I  sug- 
gest there  is  another  Idnd  of  response  we 
could  Inunediately  Initiate  which  might  be 
much  more  effective  in  persuading  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev to  lift  such  a  blockade,  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  would  Involve  a  lesser  risk 
of  general  war.  This  would  take  the  form 
of  matching  a  Communist  blockade  with  a 
NATO  blockade.     We  could  readily  Impose 


a  counterblockade  upon  the  passage  of  Rus- 
sian and  Warsaw  Pact  shipping  through  the 
North  Sea,  thxis  sealing  off  their  Baltic  ports. 
Just  as  the  cloelng  of  access  routes  to  Berlin 
may  be  done  on  the  pretext  of  making  re- 
pairs, and  with  an  Implication  that  these 
routes  will  be  reopened  at  some  later  time, 
so  closing  off  the  North  Sea  could  be  effectu- 
ated on  the  pretext  of  conducting  NATO 
naval  maneuvers  until  further  notice.  In- 
deed, there  Is  precedent  for  this  in  the  Soviet 
warning  a  few  days  ago  that  foreign  shipping 
should  avoid  the  Barents  and  Kara  Seas  dur- 
ing the  forthcoming  period  of  Soviet  naval 
maneuvers  there. 

Such  a  blockade  In  the  North  Sea  would 
have  several  advantages  over  an  Immediate 
attempt  on  our  part  to  force  our  way 
through  to  Berlin: 

1.  The  onus  for  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  would  be  upon  the  Russians. 
They  would  have  to  Initiate  the  fighting  by 
attempting  to  pierce  the  blockade. 

2.  If  the  fighting  commenced  at  sea,  we 
would  have  greatly  superior  naval  forces 
than  any  which  the  Russians  could  bring  to 
bear. 

3.  Should  the  fighting  at  sea  persist,  it 
could  be  escalated  on  our  part  without  re- 
course to  nuclear  weapons. 

4.  It  Is  easier  to  sustain  a  naval  engage- 
ment on  a  limited  basis  than  any  land  fight- 
ing In  Central  Europe. 

In  addition  to  these  evident  advantages,  a 
blockade  In  response  to  a  blockade  would 
probably  seem.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to 
be  punishment  fitting  the  crime,  thus  mini- 
mizing the  opprobrium  to  which  we  might 
otherwise  be  subjected.  Moreover,  It  would 
convey  an  air  of  majesty  which  has  been 
sadly  lacking  In  our  responses  to  Soviet 
challenges  In  more  recent  years,  and  which 
would  not  be  possible  in  any  of  the  other 
responses  we  might  make  to  a  Soviet  block- 
ade of  Berlin. 

It  could  well  be  that  the  loss  of  the  use 
of  her  Baltic  p>orts,  plus  the  bottling  up  of 
such  Soviet  shipping  as  may  be  In  the  area 
at  the  time  the  blockade  Is  Imposed,  could 
prove  sufficiently  unacceptable  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev as  to  cause  him  to  come  to  terms. 
If  this  proves  not  to  be  the  case,  the  stakes 
for  him  can  be  raised  by  extending  our 
counterblockades  to  Include  the  seas  be- 
tween the  North  Cape  and  Spitsbergen,  thus 
closing  off  his  Arctic  ports.  Also,  the  value 
of  his  Black  Sea  ports  could  be  considerably 
circumscribed  by  similar  blockade  action  In 
the  ocean  Just  west  of  Gibraltar  and  In  the 
Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  adjacent  area  of  the 
Arabian  Sea.  Finally,  If  the  danger  Inherent 
in  exjKJSlng  Greece  and  Turkey  to  Soviet 
reprisals  were  acceptable  to  those  countries, 
Russia's  single  exit  from  the  Black  Sea  Into 
the  Medlterranlan  could  be  cut  off  at  the 
Dardanelles. 

Combining  such  a  step-by-step  blockade 
on  Communist  access  to  the  channels  of 
world  trade,  with  a  reinstatement  of  the  air- 
lift to  sustain  Berlin  during  the  critical 
interval,  might  well  constitute  an  effective 
response  to  any  Soviet  attempt  to  cut  off 
our  access  to  Berlin.  It  would  Involve  a 
lesser  risk  of  war,  and  a  better  hope  for 
limited  war  if  fighting  were  to  break  out 
at  sea.  Of  course,  if  It  did  not  result  In 
bringing  the  Russians  to  terms,  then  we 
could  still  undertake  to  force  our  way 
through  to  Berlin  on  the  ground.  Thus 
nothing  would  be  lost  by  the  gambit,  though 
much  might  be  gained. 

THE    NEED    rOR    A    GREAT    DEBATE 

Thus  far,  I  have  discussed  what  action  we 
might  take  In  the  event  that  the  Commu- 
nists attempt  to  deny  us  access  to  Berlin. 
This  presumes  that  no  agreement  can  be 
reached  without  a  showdown.  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  concede  this  to  l>e  the  case  in 
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his  somber  sp««ch  to  tht  Nation  6  weeks 
ago.  Rather,  he  emphasized  that  our  "choice 
Is  not  merely  between  resistance  and  re- 
treat, between  atomic  holocaust  and  sur- 
render." He  said,  "Our  peacetime  military 
posture  is  traditionally  defensive;  but  our 
diplomatic  posture  need  not  be.  Oxu  re- 
sponse to  the  Berlin  crisis  will  not  be 
merely  military  or  negative.  It  will  be  more 
than  merely  standing  firm.  For  we  do  not 
Intend  to  leave  it  to  others  to  close  and 
monopolize  the  forum  and  the  framework 
of  discussion.  We  do  not  intend  to  aban- 
don our  duty  to  mankind  to  seek  a  peace- 
ful solution." 

Yet  the  weeks  pass,  the  situation  at  Ber- 
lin worsens,  and  the  West  has  yet  to  take 
any  diplomatic  initiative.  The  Foreign  Min- 
isters Conference  at  Paris,  apparently  un- 
able to  reach  agreement  on  what  action  to 
take,  adjourned  on  the  negative  note  that 
the  next  move  was  up  to  the  Soviets.  Thus 
far,  the  President's  purpose  goes  unfulfilled. 
We  do  not  appear  to  be  doing  more  than 
merely  standing  firm. 

I  suspect  that  the  President  himself  may 
be  somewhat  exasperated  by  the  standstill. 
For  he  has  commented,  "We  have  the  prob- 
lem of  concerting  our  activities  with  14 
other  countries.  Napoleon  once  said  that  he 
won  all  his  successes  fighting  allies." 

However,  the  external  confinement  im- 
posed by  the  alliance  may  not,  in  the  end, 
inhibit  the  President's  scope  of  action  so 
much  as  the  Internal  pressures  of  a  harden- 
ing political  front  within  the  United  States 
Itself.  The  danger  Is  not  so  much  that  he 
will  be  frozen  at  Berlin,  but  that  he  may  be 
frozen  in  his  own  precincts. 

Conscious  that  the  art  of  diplomacy  is  to 
avoid  dead  ends  and  aware  of  his  need  to 
reserve  a  sufflclent  field  for  maneuvers,  the 
President  was  careful  to  say  In  his  address: 
"We  are  willing  to  consider  any  arrangement 
or  treaty  In  Germany  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  freed<Mn,  and 
with  the  legitimate  seciu'ity  interests  of  all 
nations.  We  recognize  the  Soviet  Union's 
historical  concerns  about  their  security  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  after  a  series  erf 
ravaging  invasions — and  we  believe  arrange- 
ments can  be  worked  out  which  will  help 
to  meet  those  concerns,  and  make  it  possible 
tot  both  security  and  freedom  to  exist  In 
this  troubled  area." 

Now,  if  a  peaceful  agreement  concerning 
BerUn  is  possible  it  wUl  have  to  be  based 
upon  some  kind  of  new  arrangement.  By 
standing  firm,  we  do  not  mean  that  we  In- 
sist upon  preserving  a  status  quo  which  is 
satisfactory  to  neither  side,  but  rather  that 
we  shall  not  agree  to  any  new  arrangement 
that  yields  either  the  freedom  of  West  Ber- 
lin, or  our  rights  of  access  to  the  city. 
Should  our  position  narrow  to  that  of  merely 
preserving  the  status  quo,  then  obviously 
no  meaningful  negotiation  could  take  place. 
Yet  this  Is  the  very  danger  implicit  in  the 
monolithic  attitude  toward  the  BerUn  crUls 
whch  seems  to  be  forming  in  the  United 
States.  "We've  got  to  stand  firm  at  Berlin." 
Over  and  over  again  the  words  are  re- 
peated in  my  mall,  in  the  headlines,  and 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Each  political  party 
watches  over  the  other  for  any  sign  of  devi- 
ation. But  where  is  the  disagreement?  No 
one  suggests  that  we  should  not  stand  firm 
at  Berlin,  least  of  aU  the  President.  Why, 
then,  the  incessant  clamor? 

The  central  question  we  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussing is,  "What  should  be  done  about 
Berlin?"  Hypnotic  repeUUon  of  the  theme 
"stand  firm"  offers  no  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, imless  we  intend  to  forfeit  serious  nego- 
tUtion  for  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  thus 
permit  our  position  to  be  narrowed  to  that  of 
merely  attempting  to  preserve  the  status  qua 
It  is  not  without  significance  that,  at  a 
time  when  there  should  be  vigorous  publtc 


debate  on  the  question  of  what  shotild  be 
done  about  Berlin,  there  is  silence.  To  be 
sure,  some  periodicals  have  had  suggestions 
to  make;  a  few  academicians  have  spoken 
up.  But  nearly  all  of  our  prominent  public 
men,  sensing  the  mood  that  is  rapidly  en- 
veloping the  people,  have  chosen  to  do  no 
more  than  Join  in  the  chant,  "stand  firm." 
They  are  aware  of  what  happened  when  the 
boldest  among  them  ventured  from  the  closed 
ranks.  Two  individual  proposals  have  re- 
ceived attention — one  by  Senator  Mansitxlo, 
and  the  other,  curiously  enough,  by  the 
man  who  stands  at  the  center  of  the  storm 
Itself,  Mayor  Willy  Brandt,  of  West  Berlin. 
Both  were  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
but  drew  only  hoots  of  "appeasement,"  "ir- 
responsibility," and  "disunity." 

Public  opinion,  once  it  congeals,  becomes 
the  dominant  force  in  any  country  subject 
to  popular  government.  Unless  the  present 
trend  is  reversed.  I  fear  that  our  situation 
may  come  to  resemble  that  which  existed 
In  the  United  States  before  the  Civil  War. 
when  increasingly  bellicose,  closeminded 
constituencies  In  both  North  and  South  in- 
timidated the  political  leadership,  restricted 
its  range  of  reasonable  action,  and  at  last 
became  a  mighty  Impetus  toward  war  It- 
self. 

Neither  Kennedy  nor  Khrushchev  stands 
beyond  the  reach  of  public  opinion.  Once 
a  slogan  becomes  the  fixation  of  Main  Street 
U.S. A.,  the  same  fixation  attaches  to  the 
formulation  of  policy  in  Washington.  This 
has  happened  too  many  times  for  us  to 
Ignore  it  now.  The  danger  is  that  It  can 
deny  the  President  the  very  field  of  maneu- 
ver which  he  Is  trying  to  preserve.  He  may 
try  to  negotiate  though  the  closing  vise  in 
which  he  is  caught  gives  him  Uttle  latitude, 
but  he  will  hesitate  to  come  back  home  with- 
out the  kind  of  package,  tied  in  the  kind  of 
ribbon,  that  the  people  can  at  once  Identify. 
Every  politician — even  the  President — must 
be  able  to  go  back  to  Pocatello. 

What  can  we  do  to  avert  the  perils  pre- 
sented by  the  growing  rigidity  of  attitude 
toward  BerUn?  The  only  solution  I  can  see 
Is  to  conomence  a  spirited  public  discussion 
of  the  many  dilTerent  arrangements  that 
could  possibly  form  the  basis  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Berlin  question,  the  German 
question,  and  the  question  of  what  will  best 
advance  the  interest  of  peace  and  security 
In  central  Europe.  Open  debate  can  dis- 
sipate the  slogans  that  substitute  for 
thought,  and  make  It  apparent  to  the  people 
that  new  arrangements  are  needed,  that  pro- 
posals can  be  made,  and  agreements  sought, 
which  may  Improve  a  situation  that  la  now 
highly  dangerous  for  both  sides,  and  yet 
which  will  constitute  neither  appeasement 
nor  surrender  to  conununism. 

The  principal  objection  to  a  great  debate 
is  that  it  might  cause  Khrushchev  to  mis- 
calculate our  determination  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  West  Berlin  and  our  right  of 
access  to  the  city.  A  plethora  of  proposals. 
it  Is  argued,  might  be  mistaken  as  a  sign  of 
weakness;  and,  moreover,  might  complicate 
the  President's  handling  of  delicate  issues 
with  our  allies.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that  diplomacy  and  the  democratic  process 
don't  mix. 

I  grant  there  are  risks  Involved  in  a  gen- 
eral public  debate,  but  I  submit  the  danger 
la  greater  without  one.  If  we  do  not  employ 
our  freedom  of  speech,  the  vacuum  will  be 
filled  by  monolithic  opinion  not  \inlike  that 
which  obtains  In  totalitarian  societies.  If 
Khrushchev  cannot  Ignore  public  opinion  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  even  less  can  the  President 
ignore  it  here.  The  stakes  are  too  high  at 
Berlin  to  permit  him  to  become  entrapped 
In  an  appeasement-or-war  dilemma,  thrust 
upon  him  by  a  constituency  that,'  having 
heard  of  no  other  alternatives,  has  closed  its 


mind.  For  neither  appeasement  nor  nuclear 
war  wiU  ever  solve  the  problem  at  Berlin,  but 
the  commencement  of  a  general  debate  could 
assure  the  President  the  room  he  needs  to 
chart  the  course  between. 


PAYMENT  OP  ANNUITIES  TO  WID- 
OWS AND  CERTAIN  DEPENDENTS 
OP    JUDGES    OP    THE    VS.    TAX 
COURT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  KERR.    Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
blU  (HJl.  4317)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  Incorporate 
therein  provisions  for  the  payment  of 
annuities  to  widows  and  certain  depend- 
ents of  the  Judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United   States.     I   ask   unanimous 
consent  for   the  present  consideration 
and  approval  of  the  report. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings  of   Sept.    20,    1961.   p.    20483, 

CONGRKSSIONAL  RZCORO.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  call  up  the  conference 
report  on  HR.  4317.  This  bUI.  which 
would  provide  a  system  of  survivor  bene- 
fits for  survivors  of  Tax  Court  judges,  is 
substantially  identical  to  survivor  bene- 
fits afforded  survivors  of  Federal  Judges 
under  Public  Law  973  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress. 

The  Senate  made  two  technical 
amendments  to  the  text  of  the  House  bill 
to  conform  the  benefit  computation 
formula  to  the  formula  contained  in 
Public  Law  973.  The  House  receded  on 
both  of  these  amendments. 

The  Senate  also  added  two  provisions 
to  the  House  bill.  The  first  of  these 
amendments  was  designed  to  permit  em- 
ployees of  public  school  systems  to  ex- 
clude from  their  gross  income  amounts 
contributed  by  their  employer  toward  the 
purchase  price  of  an  aimulty  contract. 
Just  as  employees  of  private  schools  nay 
do  under  existing  law.  However,  the 
House  conferees  feared  this  Senate 
amendment  might  include  individuals — 

such  as  elective  school  board  members 

who  were  not  employees  of  public  schools. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  an  amendment 
of  the  Senate  provision  which  makes 
clear  that  the  exclusion  is  to  apply  only 
in  the  case  of  annuities  purchased  for 
employees  of  public  educational  institu- 
tions. Under  the  conference  agreement, 
the  exclusion  will  apply  In  the  case  of 
annuities  purchased  for  teachers,  cleri- 
cal, and  other  employees  of  a  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  or  a  State 
college  or  university. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  pub- 
lic schools  will  not  have  to  come  in  and 
apply  for  tax  exemption  under  a  specific 
section  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  In 
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order  to  obtain  this  exclusion  for  their 
employees.  However,  a  public  school 
which  could  qualify  under  existing  law 
as  an  organization  described  under  sec- 
tion 501(c)  (3)  would  continue  to  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so. 

The  conferees  were  informed  that  in 
some  cases  employees  of  certain  tax- 
exempt  organizations  have  entered  into 
arrangements  with  their  employer  to  re- 
duce their  salary  or  to  forego  salary  in- 
creases and  have  the  amount  involved 
Invested  in  retirement  annuities  for 
them.  Amounts  thus  invested  would  not 
be  currently  included  in  the  employee's 
income  for  tax  purposes.  The  conferees 
agreed  that  the  staffs  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
and  the  Treasury  Department  should 
study  this  matter  to  determine  whether 
any  changes  in  the  existing  law  are 
desirable.  fj 

The  other  Senate  amendment  would 
have  extended  the  2-percent  deduction 
for  group  accident  and  health  insurance 
policies  written  by  life  Insurance  com- 
panies to  individual  accident  and  health 
policies  sold  after  1960.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  would  have  extended 
this  deduction  for  both  group  and  in- 
dividual accident  and  health  policies  to 
casualty  Insurance  companies.  The 
House  conferees  refused  to  accept  this 
amendment  and  the  Senate  conferees 
were  forced  to  recede. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


CLOTURE — PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 
OF  RULE  XXn 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  MANsnxLD's  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4,  a  resolution  to  amend  the  cloture 
rule  by  providing  for  adoption  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  after 
having  consulted  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  HxulI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara]  and  then  3  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Cask],  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  we  are  en- 
gaged in  an  effort  to  make  the  Senate 
a  more  democratic  body. 

Once  again  this  effort  is  directed  at  a 
modification  of  rule  XXII. 

And.  once  again,  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose is  being  obscured  in  arguments  over 
technicalities. 

Technically,  we  are  debating  whether 
to  modify  rule  XXII  by  permitting  clo- 
ture to  be  Invoked  by  either  three-fifths 


of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  or  by 
a  constitutional  majority  of  51  Senators. 

But,  fundamentally,  we  once  again  are 
addressing  ourselves  to  a  basic  question 
which  in  the  past  has  been  consistently 
answered  in  the  negative.  That  ques- 
tion Is:  Shall  the  majority  will  of  the 
Senate  be  allowed  to  express  itself  after 
a  reasonable  period  of  debate? 

Or,  to  put  the  question  in  reverse  con- 
text: Shall  we  continue  to  allow  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  ruled  by  a  determined  and 
ruthless  minority? 

Even  as  we  speak,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  invoke  cloture  so  that  we  will 
not  have  unlimited  debate  on  the  effort 
to  end  unlimited  debate.  In  other  words, 
we  seek  to  prevent  a  lUibuster  aimed  at 
the  preservation  of  the  filibuster. 

The  success  of  this  attempt  to  invoke 
cloture  will  determine  whether  this 
"great  debate" — and  I  use  that  term  ad- 
visedly— will  result  in  a  meaningful 
change  in  rule  XXII,  or  whether  we  will 
again  pack  the  Record  with  stirring 
speeches  for  home  consumption  and 
then  leave  town,  having  again  accom- 
plished nothing. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  normally  an  op- 
timist. But  I  must  say  that  my  surprise 
will  be  exceeded  only  by  my  pleasure  if 
we.  in  this  11th  hour  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress,  can  effect  a  mean- 
ingful change  in  rule  XXII  and  diminish 
to  any  degree  the  power  of  "King  Fili- 
buster." 

During  my  7  years  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  my  position  on  this  issue  has  been 
clear  and  consistent.  I  believe  in  the 
principle  of  majority  rule.  I  was  twice 
elected  to  the  Senate  through  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule  of  the  voters. 

Both  times  I  campaigned  on  the  pledge 
that  I  would  attempt  to  bring  majority 
rule  to  the  Senate.  By  working  for  it 
now,  I  am  honoring  the  solemn  platform 
pledges  of  the  Democratic  Party,  made 
In  both  National  and  State  conventions. 

Because  I  believe  in  majority  rule,  I 
favor  the  amendment  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4,  proposed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HuMPHiirsrl  and 
other  Senators  which  would  provide  for 
adoption  of  cloture  by  a  constitutional 
majority  of  51  Senators.  I  intend  to  vote 
for  it— if  "King  Filibuster"  allows  me  to 
record  my  preference. 

Senate  Resolution  4  in  its  original 
form,  which  provides  for  the  adoption 
of  cloture  by  three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting,  is  a  much  less  de- 
sirable alternative. 

Any  change  from  the  present  two- 
thirds  rule  is  an  improvement.  But  it 
does  not  represent  much  of  an  improve- 
ment. A  review  of  past  cloture  votes  will 
demonstrate  that  a  three-fifths  rule 
would  not  have  been  very  effective  In 
shutting  off  unlimited  debate. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  hear  many  stir- 
ring speeches  during  this  discussion  on 
the  glorious  tradition  of  unlimited  de- 
bate in  the  Senate.  I  for  one  do  not  be- 
lieve It  to  be  very  glorious  at  all.  We 
shall  hear  many  pious  pronouncements 
about  the  need  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  minority.    But  what  these  pleaders 


are  really  defending  is  the  principle  of 
minority  rule. 

It  is  ironical  that  those  who  speak 
most  eloquently  about  the  rights  of  the 
minority  are  the  very  ones  who  use  the 
club  of  minority  rule — the  filibuster — to 
deny  legislation  which  would  guarantee 
those  same  rights  to  another  substantial 
minority  of  our  citizens. 

It  is  known  to  every  Member  of  this 
body  and  to  a  large  section  of  the  gen- 
eral public  that  the  filibuster,  or  the 
threat  of  a  filibuster,  has  been  an  ugly, 
frequently  employed,  and  effective  weap- 
on against  civil  rights  legislation. 

Repeatedly,  the  majority  of  Senators 
who  favor  the  strengthening  of  our  civil 
rights  laws — have  been  confronted  with 
the  cruel  choice  of  legislative  paralysis, 
with  its  ensuing  chaos,  or  with  the  post- 
ponement of  their  efforts  to  ensure 
equality  for  all  Americans.  Almost  every 
time,  they  have,  througli  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Nation's  business, 
been  forced  to  choose  postponement. 
This  will  continue  to  be  ovu:  choice  imtil 
the  Senate  abolishes  tlie  principle  of 
minority  rule  embodied  in  rule  XXn. 

The  day  is  coming  when  the  rules  of 
this  body  will  be  so  designed  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators,  after  reasonable  de- 
bate, will  be  able  to  translate  their  be- 
liefs and  convictions  into  law. 

It  may  not  be  this  year — or  next.  But 
majority  rule  is  coming  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  day  it  arrives  will 
be  the  day  we  can  abandon  the  shadow- 
boxing  and  the  shallow  posturing  over 
technicalities  and  really  do  something 
guaranteeing  equal  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  unanimous  consent  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  but  before 
doing  so  I  wish  to  propound  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  I  understand  that  it 
would  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Chair 
If  I  did  that  first.  Since  it  will  take  only 
a  minute  or  two.  I  shall  do  so. 

I  propound  the  following  parliamen- 
taiT  inquiry:  May  a  point  of  order  be 
made  against  the  cloture  petition  which 
was  filed  this  morning  on  the  question  of 
taking  up  the  measure  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration for  the  amendment  of  rule  XXn? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  state  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  the  motion  made  and  the  petition 
filed  are  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dure outlined  in  the  Senate  Manual; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  any 
Senator  who  would  read  the  rule  would 
be  of  that  opinion. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Nonetheless,  if  the 
Chair  will  allow  me  to  pursue  the  ques- 
tion, let  me  ask  whether  a  Member  may 
make  a  point  of  order  that  the  cloture 
petition  is  not  in  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  a  Senator 
believed  it  was  not  in  order,  he  could,  of 
course,  make  such  a  point  of  order,  even 
though  it  is  clear  on  Its  face  that  the 
procedure  outlined  in  the  Senate  Manual 
has  clearly  been  followed. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  That  Is  the  point  I 
wished  to  ascertain;  and  I  am  grateful 
to  the  Chair  for  making  that  niling. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  New  York  make 
a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  do  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  intend  to  make  a  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  will  not  say  that  at 
this  time,  for  the  reason  that  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Keating]  is  the  one  who 
has  raised  the  legal  question,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  not  presume  upon  him.    But 

1  wished  to  get  some  idea  about  the  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  notified  if  such  tactics  are  to 
be  pursued,  because  I  think  we  have 
something  of  substance  to  discuss,  rather 
than  points  of  order:  and  the  minority 
leader  and  I  have  followed  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  have  been  advised  by 
the  Parliamentarian  in  connection  with 
the  procedure  on  every  occasion. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Let  me  say  that  the 
purpose  of  propounding  parliamentary 
inquiries  is  normally  to  enable  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  be  enlightened  in  re- 
gard to  what  would  be  their  rights.  That 
was  my  purpose. 

I  think  the  Senator's  point  is  very 
well  taken,  and  I  think  the  experience  in 
connection  with  such  matters  indicates 
that  the  Senator  has  always  had  very 
adequate  notice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  I  have  gone  out  of  my  way  in  that 
respect;  and  I  intend  to  do  so.  and  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  correct,  and  he  has  been 
most  gracious.  I  was  only  reminding 
him  of  his  past  practice. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
happy  to  be  reminded  of  it,  and  am 
happy  to  reiterate  my  belief  in  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  observe  that  in  the  event  of  the 
making  of  a  point  of  order  which  the 
Chair  believed  not  to  be  fully  in  keeping 
with  the  Senate  procedure,  under  the 
rule,  the  Chair  would  then  do  his  best 
to  acquaint  the  Senator  making  the  point 
of  order  with  the  provisions  of  the  rule, 
as  the  Chair  believes  them  to  be. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  unanimous- 
consent  requests  heretofore  made,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  to  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  HartI. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  at  this  time,  following  the  remarks 
by  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
[Mr.  McNamaraI.  He  has  expressed  very 
eloquently  the  view  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  our  State, 
who  honor  him  and  me  by  the  oppor- 
timity  to  represent  them  in  this  body; 
and,  following  his  remarks,  little  remains 
to  be  said. 

I  suggest  that  perhaps  the  people  of 
the  United  States  realize  more  keenly 
than  do  some  of  us  that  the  clock  of  his- 
tory runs  faster  in  1961  than  it  did  a  year 
ago  or  a  decade  ago  or  a  century  ago, 
and  that  it  Is  increasingly  clear  that  this 


body  can  no  longer  afford  to  permit  itself 
to  be  described  as  one  which  will  not 
permit,  after  ample  discussion,  a  major- 
ity to  decide  what  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  extent  that  we  in- 
fluence that  decision,  may  or  may  not  do. 

I  have  never  argued  that  a  majority 
is  always  right.  No  one  could  soundly 
make  such  an  argument.  But  I  insist 
that  it  is  right  that  we  do  what  a  ma- 
jority decides  we  should  do. 

Parenthetically,  let  me  state  that  the 
opposite  is  always  true:  A  minority  is 
not  always  right,  either. 

But  a  society  organized  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  ours  must  now  establish  that  the 
will  of  a  majority  in  this  body  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  itself, 
not  alone  in  regard  to  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, where  this  "King  Filibuster"  most 
effectively  operates,  but  also  across  the 
board.  As  my  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI  has  said, 
this  time  will  come.  We  only  hope  It 
will  come  before  history  writes  a  foot- 
note to  any  society  which  prevents  such 
a  decision  from  effectively  being  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  time  I  may  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered; and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  remarks  made  earlier  this  afternoon 
by  several  of  our  colleagues. 

I  think  I  have  never  heard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  E>oi7clas]  speak 
more  eloquently  or  more  movingly  in  the 
course  of  his  long  period  of  dedicated 
and  consecrated  service  in  the  Senate. 
He  moved  all  of  us  very  deeply.  I  hope 
his  remarks  will  have  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  vote  eventually  to  be 
taken  in  this  body  on  the  matter  now 
under  discussion.  And  also  that  his  re- 
marks will  carry  far  beyond  these  walls. 
to  the  country  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
world. 

I  also  desire  to  associate  myself  with 
the  statements  mside  by  other  Senators 
who  spoke  on  this  side  of  the  question, 
some  before  and  some  after  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  addressed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize  a 
point  made  in  the  course  of  the  coUoquy 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  had  with  me 
and  also.  I  believe,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  ;  namely,  that 
most  of  us  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  making  of  a  change  in  rule 
XXn,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  Senate,  after  sufficient  deliberation 
in  regard  to  a  particular  matter  has  been 
had,  to  come  to  a  vote,  are  also  among 
those  who  are  most  concerned  that  the 
Senate  should  not  take  precipitant  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  that 
there  should  be  ample  time  for  the  mi- 
nority on  any  question  to  be  heard — or 
double  that  amoimt  of  time,  if  you  will — 
and  that   no   Senator  should   be  pre- 


vented from  the  fullest  expression  of 
concern  in  regard  to  any  measure. 

Again  I  point  out  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  people  of  this  country  that  most 
of  us  who  are  most  concerned  about  this 
issue  at  this  time  are  also  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  we  have  been  asked 
to  sign  a  petition  to  invoke  fllibuster 
control  after  so  short  a  period  of  debate 
on  this  issue  on  this  occasion.  That  is 
not  the  purpose  for  which  the  filibuster 
rule  of  the  Senate  exists  at  this  time, 
and  certainly  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
have  it  so  used  in  the  future  in  connec- 
tion with  any  matter  on  which  a  Sen- 
ator may  wish  to  speak. 

Those  of  us  who  wish  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate have  the  right  ultimately  to  come 
to  a  vote  are  among  those  who  are  most 
passionately  in  favor  of  supporting  the 
minority's  right  to  the  fullest  possible 
expression  of  its  views:  and  we  dislike 
intensely  to  have  to  make  a  choice  which 
would  make  it  appear  that  we  are  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  a  steamroller  in  this 
great  deliberative  body.  We  are  not.  Mr. 
President.  But  action  should  be  had; 
and  there  does  come  a  time  when, 
by  any  test  of  reason,  any  reasonable 
man  will  agree  that  the  time  for  action 
has  come.  This  is  what  we  believe  the 
Senate  should  have  a  right  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  now 
the  Senate  has  dallied  with  the  question 
of  changing  its  rules  in  order  effectively 
to  curb  a  fllibuster.  I  regret  to  say  that 
those  of  us  who  believe  such  a  curb  is 
long  overdue  presently  find  ourselves  in 
an  all  too  familiar  situation. 

At  the  behest  of  the  leadership,  the 
Senate  passed  over  its  chance  to  change 
the  rules  at  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion. Now,  with  adjournment  close  at 
hand,  we  are  at  last  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  matter — but  we  are 
already  on  notice  that  a  fllibuster  may 
prevent  any  effective  action. 

This  is  hardly  an  auspicious  setting 
for  a  meaningful  change  in  rule  XXH. 
Yet  a  change  is  urgent.  Indeed,  it  is  es- 
sential if  the  Senate  Is  to  redeem  itself 
in  an  area — that  of  protecting  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  all  citizens — where 
we  have  long  shirked  our  proper  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  Senate  has  often  been  called  the 
"greatest  delit>erative  body  in  the  world." 
But  who  can  square  this  description,  and 
the  tradition  and  dignity  behind  It,  with 
a  situation  in  which  a  handful  of  Sena- 
tors can.  by  fllibuster.  indeed  by  the 
mere  threat  of  filibuster,  prevent  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  from  acting?  Is  It 
really  concern  for  preserving  the  essen- 
tial role  of  the  Senate  in  our  constitu- 
tional system  that  opposes  any  effort  to 
curb  the  fllibuster,  a  relatively  recent 
development  In  the  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate? Can  anyone  really  believe  that  It 
is  merely  coincidence  that  the  fllibuster 
is  always  threatened  whenever  consider- 
ation of  civil  rights  legislation  seems  at 
all  possible? 

Because  the  position  of  those  urging  a 
change  in  the  rules  is  so  often  misim- 
derstood,  and  even  misrepresented,  I 
want  to  make  clear  that  we  do  not  want 
in  any  sense  to  do  away  with  the  "right 
of  full  and  free  debate." 
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What  we  want  to  do  is  eliminate  the 
power  of  a  few  to  keep  the  Senate  from 
reaching  a  vote  on  a  measure  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  wants  to  act  on. 
We  do  want  to  put  an  end  to  the  un- 
seemly spectacle  of  continuous  and  fre- 
quently irrelevant  talk  limited  only  by 
the  physical  endurance  of  the  speaker 
and  avowedly  designed  to  bring  all  busi- 
ness to  a  halt  until  the  minority  gets 
its  way — gets  its  way,  not  on  the  merits, 
but  through  sheer  physical  exhaustion 
of  the  Senate. 

To  my  mind,  an  effective  and  demo- 
cratic legislative  process  requires  that 
first,  the  minority  on  any  pending  ques- 
tion has  an  opportunity  to  debate  fully 
the  merits  of  that  question,  and  second, 
the  majority,  after  opportunity  for  the 
minority  to  debate  fully,  has  the  right, 
if  it  so  desires,  to  reach  a  vote  on  the 
question.  Both  are  essential:  the  first, 
to  protect  the  right  of  the  minority:  the 
second,  to  prevent  fnistration  of  the 
majority  will  which  the  Constitution  es- 
tablished as  the  basis  for  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  is  this  an  extreme  posi- 
tion? Does  this  position  sound  as  if  it 
would  destroy  democracy  in  this  coun- 
try? Does  this  position  sound  as  if  it 
would  tear  down  the  institution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Uniited  States,  which  is 
indeed  a  great  bulwark  of  democracy 
and  of  the  liberties  of  the  American 
people? 

I  have  thus  joined  in  sponsoring  an 
amendment  to  the  present  Senate  rule 
XXII.  This  would  make  several  mod- 
erate but  significant  changes  in  the 
present  rule.  First  of  all.  the  procedure 
under  section  2  of  rule  XXII  for  invoking 
cloture  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting  would  be  retained 
except  that  an  equal  division  of  time — 
50  hours  for  each  Bide — rather  than  1 
hour  for  each  Senator  would  be  pro- 
vided after  cloture  had  been  voted. 
Secondly,  a  new  section  3  would  be  added 
providing  for  cloture  by  a  majority  vote 
of  Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn  15 
days — excluding  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
nonsession  days — after  a  motion  for  clo- 
ture had  been  filed,  and  for  an  equal 
division  of  time  after  clotiu-e  had  been 
voted. 

It  should  be  noted  that  oiir  proposal 
would  provide  even  greater  protection 
to  the  right  of  the  minority  to  express 
its  views  fully  and  at  length,  for  it  would 
not  only  continue  to  permit  100  hours  of 
debate  after  adoption  of  cloture:  it  would 
assure  the  members  of  the  minority  an 
equal  share  of  that  time,  regardless  of 
their  number. 

These  changes  would  bring  the  rules 
into  line  with  the  original  rules  of  the 
Senate,  rules  designed  to  enable  the  Sen- 
ate to  carry  out  its  constitutional  duty, 
not  just  to  debate,  but  to  legislate. 

Historical  studies  have  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  it  was  no  mere  acci- 
dent that  the  Constitution  declares: 

A  majority  of  each  House  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  to  do  business  (art.  I.  sec.  5). 

The  prevailing  view  among  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
favored  majority  oontrol.  and  they  were 
careful  to  spell  out  precisely  those  in- 


stances in  which  a  two-thirds  vote  should 
be  required. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  5  min- 
utes yielded  to  the  Senator  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Ywk  yield  to  me  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  I  may  yield  for  an 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  and  then  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yielding  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  and  then  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  appreciate  the  coiu-tesy  of 
Members  present  on  the  floor. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  Manual  of  Parlia- 
mentary Practice,  which  codified  the 
general  parliamentary  law  In  effect  at 
the  time  It  was  compiled  and  was  re- 
garded as  controlling  on  all  questions  not 
specifically  covered  by  the  Senate  rules, 
provides  in  section  XVII : 

No  one  Is  to  speak  impertinently  or  be- 
side the  question  superfluously  or  tediously. 

Majority  rule  was  absolute  in  the  early 
days.  It  Is  clear  that  the  early  Senate 
would  never  have  tolerated  being  ren- 
dered impotent  days  and  weeks  by  the 
unseemly  spectacle  of  Senators  one 
after  another  taking  turns  In  speaking 
irrelevantly  and  tediously  merely  to  con- 
sume time. 

There  Is  no  conflict  between  the 
change  we  urge  and  the  best  traditions 
of  the  Senate.  Rather,  the  change  we 
propose  would  restore  the  Senate  to  full 
effectiveness  as  a  legislative  body.  This 
the  country  has  a  right  to  expect  of  us. 
And  we  ought  to  demand  it  of  ourselves. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  statement.  I  will  comment  on  what 
the  Senator  has  said  when  I  get  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
submit  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  I  ask 
If  the  Chair  will  state  to  the  Senate  the 
provisions  of  rule  XXII  as  to  the  require- 
ment under  that  rule  for  the  closing  of 
debate. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  a 
proper  parliamentary  Inquiry,  because  1 
hour  after  the  Senate  convenes  on  Tues- 
day, we  win  have  the  quorum  call,  and 
then  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the  question 
before  the  Senate.  At  that  time  the 
question  will  be,  "Is  It  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  debate  shall  be  brought 
to  a  close?" 

The  rule  provides: 

And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting,  then  said  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  other  matter  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be  the 
unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  business  until  disposed  of. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry?         

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  same  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  unanlmoiis-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  New  York? 
The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  my 
parliamentary  inquiry  is  whether  or  nci 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  is  not  a  ruling  on  this  question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No.  The 
Chair  merely  read  from  rule  XXH  In 
response  to  a  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  connection  with  a 
question  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  reiterate  the  po- 
sition of  the  Chair  as  stated  earUer 
today,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake 
In  the  mind  of  anyone — ^particularly  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York.  The 
Chair  Is  not  in  the  business  of  giving 
advisory  opinions  on  matters  not  before 
the  Senate.  The  Chair  does  not  con- 
sider It  the  resF>onslblllty  of  the  Chair 
to  act  on  hjTXJthetlcal  questions. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  projwsed 
a  legitimate  inquiry  in  cormectlon  with 
a  motion  im)w  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate. He  referred  the  Chair  to  the  rule. 
In  response  to  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  the  Chair  has  read 
from  the  rule,  which  is  available  to  all 
Senators  if  they  will  look  at  page  23 
of  the  Ruleb  and  Manual  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  I  merely 
wished  confirmation  of  the  fact  that 
what  the  President  of  t^e  Senate  has 
said  is  not  a  ruling  upon  which  an 
appeal  can  be  taken. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  What  the 
Chair  has  said  is  a  statement  In  resp>onse 
to  a  legitimate  parliamentary  inquiry 
about  a  question  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  and  is  not  an  advisory  opinion 
or  an  advisory  ruling  on  a  hypothetical 
question. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  President 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senattwr  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  so  that  he  may  sub- 
mit a  report  of  a  committee  of  con- 
ference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HILL, 
yielding. 


I  thank  the  Senator  for 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1962— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8072)  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  ttie  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
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30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
iinanlmous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  rep>ort. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Piesident,  as  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees,  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
provides  a  total  appropriation  of  $270.- 
067,897.  This  sum  is  $22,759,501  under 
the  budget  estimates;  $5,563,690  over  the 
1961  appropriations;  and  $1,945,497 
above  the  House  allowance. 

In  my  judgment,  the  bill  provides  suf- 
ficient funds  to  carry  on  the  important 

Diatrict  of  Columbia     Summary  of  hill 

FEI)EK.\L  P.VYMF.NT 

lOut  of  tlie  general  rercniirs  of  the  Federal  Trraaury) 


activities  of  the  various  departments  and 
offices  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment in  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

Unless  Senators  desire  to  ask  about 
the  bill,  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  any 
items  in  detail.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  summary  table  with  ref- 
erence to  the  bill  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 


Item 


Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  (general  fund) 

Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  (water  fund) 

Fe«leral  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  (sanitary  .sewsge  works  ftuid) 

Fedora!  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  (metrn|ioUtan  urt'u  siuiitory  aewuge  works  fund) 

Total,  Federal  payment 


.\pproprla- 
tlaiu,  1901 


$2.S,  000,  (WO 

1.661,000 

872.000 

2.700,000 


30,233,000 


UudfH-l  e.sli- 
nuktes,  1963 


'  $37, 000. 000 

l.tvi^nu) 

MIKOUO 


3(«.7)a.000 


llouiie  bill, 
1962 


$30,000,000 

1,H.VV.000 

tMl,000 


32,7S3.000 


Senate  UU. 


$30,000,000 

1. HAS.  000 

M«.000 


32.7.%3.000 


Conlen-iKv 
•ction 


$30. 000.  (!00 

l.s&^oon 
80ii.aou 


32.753,000 


LOAN  .\.rTHORI7,.\TION.S 
(Out  of  the  general  revenue*  of  ttie  Federal  Treasury] 


Loan  to  tbe  metropolitan  area  sanitary  sewage  works  fund 

$22,500,000 

13.900,000 

3.500.000 

700.000 

Loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  outlay  (general  fund) 

$16,000,000 

$20,400,000 

$20,400,000 

$20,400,000 

Loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  outlay  (highway  fund) 

Loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  outlay  (sanitary  sewage  works  fund) 

8.fi00.000 

8.600.000 

8.000.000 

8.600,000 

Total,  loan  autborlzatlons 

4ZflO0.0OO 

24. 000. 000 

29.000.000 

29.000.000 

29.000.000 

Al'I'KOPRIATlONS 
(Out  of  the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbin) 


Item 


orKKATiN'G  ixriKaEa 

General  operating  expenses 

Public  safety 

EducsUoD 

Parks  and  recreatloa . 

Health  and  weUEire . ..— .. ,„. 

Highways  and  traffic . 

Sanitary  engineering 

Additional  municlp«l  servioef.  inaugural  oeromonies....... 

Personal  services,  wage-scale  employees 

Mi-scellaneotis,  claims  and  suits  and  audited  claims ..... 


Total,  operating  expenses. 


Capital  outlay 

Orand  totaL. 


CATITAL  OC1UT 


Appropria- 
tions, 1U61 


$14.«fi2.510 

S3. 333.  SCO 

Sl.Ma.  7(M 

7,038.600 

ailt»l,623 

10.096,600 

20.006,000 

200,000 

600.000 

52,874 


>  217. 686, 407 


46,817,800 


*  264, 604. 207 


RevLied 
Inidget  es«ti- 
matea,  1962 


$15,819,000 
U,  923. 000 
M.  566.000 
H.  216. 000 
64,402.(10 
10.  gN9. 000 
20,763.000 


1,221.000 
61, 210 


231.952.210 


60, 875, 188 


292,827,306 


TIouM  Mil. 
1962 


$15,306,000 
56,139,500 
53,870.800 
7.  980^400 
02,477.800 
10,608.700 
19,647.000 


1. 223,000 


226, 343, «» 


41.778.900 


268,122.400 


Senate  hill, 
1902 


$15. 430.  500 
55.712.366 
54.091.734 
7.980,400 
«l.  991),  000 
10,800,100 
19,647,000 


1,223,000 
61.210 


227.001,660 


43.436.700 


270.438,360 


Conference 
action 


$15, 409. 7nii 
56,600.627 
M.OI6,2ln 
7,980^400 
61. 900. 090 
10^  818k  TOO 
19.647,000 


1,223.000 
61.210 


226,809,997 


43,257,900 


27^067,897 


RECAPITULATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  BY  FINDS 


Oeneralfond . 

High  way  fund . 

Water  fund 

Sanitary  sewage  works  fund 

Motor  vehicle  parking  fund 

Metropolitan  area  sanitary  sewage  works  fund. 


$222,231,507 

2U.4I2.U00 

8.S13.3(X) 

10,  227.  500 

4  It).  000 

2,700.000 


$253. 405.  .^39 

15.897.200 

9,541,960 

13,474.700 

418.000 


$230,898,041 

13.864.900 

9.  5.19,  7.W 

13,  4<>S.  2(10 

356.500 


$232,896,601 

14.180.300 

9.  539,  759 

13. 4(15.2110 

356.500 


$232.  Sfl.,^Vi 

14.114,901) 

U.  539,  IVi 

\\  \f<.\  2011 

3.%.sai 


1  Includes  $1,000,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  185. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


'  In  addition.  $85.1'>8  was  approi>ri^tcd  for  prior  ycr»r  doflcicncies. 


day,  it  stand  in  recess  to  meet  at  12 
o'clock  noon  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  12  O'CLOCK 
NOON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  to- 


CLOTURE— PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 
OFRULEXXn 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  proceed  to 


the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
a  resolution  to  amend  the  cloture  rule 
by  providing  for  adoption  by  a  three- 
fiiths  vote. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  long.  I  realize 
Senators  had  hoped  to  adjourn  earlier. 

There  are  three  points  I  wish  to  make 
very  clear.  Before  doing  so  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [  Mr. 
Douglas  1,  who  Is  literally  the  lion  in  this 
stiiiggle  for  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
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dignity  of  man,  with  whom  I  was  associ- 
ated long  before  I  came  to  this  body, 
and  with  whom  I  have  been  associated 
while  in  this  body  in  the  most  truly 
comradely  and  brotherly  terms  in  this 
struggle. 

I  have  rarely  heard  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  so  eloquent  and  so  dedicated  in 
his  views,  or  so  deeply  convincing  in- 
tellectually as  he  was  today.  As  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  has  said,  it  was 
a  most  inspiring  opportunity  to  hear  him 
at  his  very  best.  I  shall  long  remember 
this  experience,  and  I  think  his  words 
were  truly  historic  and  imperishable. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  other  Senate  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  on  this  subject,  particularly  the 
Senators  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNakara 
and  Mr.  Hart]. 

I  pay  tribute  to  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  who  spoke  with 
his  customary  deep  and  heartfelt  sin- 
cerity as  a  great  lawyer,  a  great  human 
being,  and  a  great  Senator. 

I  pay  tribute  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
for  his  resourcefulness  and  new  ideas  in 
this  field,  in  which  many  of  us  had 
thought  we  had  explored  about  every 
idea  there  was,  and  for  his  eloquence  in 
putting  his  ideas  forward  as  he  has  and 
as  he  will  again,  I  know,  in  the  days  to 
come. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  made  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry  with  respect  to  the 
point  of  order  on  the  cloture  petition 
I  made  it  with  a  view  toward  making 
clear  the  distinction  between  the  very 
interesting  proposal  which  would  be  put 
before  us  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating),  as  to  which  he  has 
already  spoken,  and  the  views  which 
were  expressed  by  Vice  President  Nixon 
when  he  was  the  occupant  of  the  chair 
before  our  most  distinguished  colleague 
who  now  occupies  the  chair,  in  respect 
to  the  legal  right  of  the  Senate,  free  of 
the  inhibitions  of  the  requirements  of 
rule  XXn,  to  deal  with  its  rules  at  the 
beginning  of  any  session. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  very  important 
that  that  distinction  be  made,  because 
the  Senate  is  being  called  upon  or  will 
be  called  upon,  we  now  see  indicated,  to 
decide,  in  respect  to  the  theory  of  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Keating],  a  very  different 
question.  As  I  understand  what  is  be- 
ing put  before  us  by  my  colleague  from 
New  York — I  think  quite  properly  and 
most  interestingly^ — it  is  to  test  whether 
rule  XXn  is  really  a  rule  of  procedure 
or  whether  time  and  history — and  the 
courts  have  consistently  held  that  time 
and  history  are  very  Important  in  juris- 
prudence— have  made  it  a  rule  of  sub- 
stantive law.  If  it  is  a  rule  of  substan- 
tive law,  says  my  colleague,  it  may  not 
run  afoul  of  the  Constitution.  If  it  is 
a  rule  of  procedure,  then  we  have  a 
right,  under  our  rules,  to  decide  our  pro- 
cedure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  question  with 
which  Vice  President  Nixon  dealt  earlier 
in  this  session,  when  we  were  first  here 
and  discussing  this  matter,  related  to  a 
totally  different  subject,  for  what  he 


held  was  that  the  Senate  had  for  a 
long,  long  time — indeed,  for  its  whole 
history — exercised  its  authority  in  re- 
spect to  rule  making  by  making  its  rules 
either  by  specific  declaration  and  action 
or  by  implication  because  of  inaction  at 
the  beginning  of  every  new  Congress. 
He  therefore  held  that  time  and  tradi- 
tion had  created  the  law — which  is  what 
was  his  finding — that  the  exercise  of 
the  constitutional  power  to  make  rules 
was  to  be  carried  out  at  the  beginning 
of  every  Congress,  and  that  that  was 
imquestioned. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  regard  he  did 
not  decide  and  did  not  have  to  decide 
the  issue  of  whether  the  Senate  is  a  new 
body  in  every  Congress,  a  very  hotly  con- 
troverted and  longstanding  issue.  He 
decided  the  question  strictly  upon  the 
longstanding  precedents  of  the  Senate 
either  directly  or  expressly,  or  by  im- 
plication, establishing  its  rules  at  the 
beginning  of  every  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  different 
issue  entirely  from  the  issue  most  inter- 
estingly and  most  importantly  raised  by 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating]  as  to 
whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  rule  of 
procedure  or  a  rule  of  substantive  law. 
If  it  is  a  rule  of  substantive  law,  as  he 
contends,  then  it  may  not  run  afoul  of 
the  Constitution.  If  it  is  only  a  rule  of 
procedure,  it  would  fall  within  our  rule- 
making E>ower. 

What  Vice  President  Nixon  was  talk- 
ing about  was  the  time  when  the  Senate 
traditionally  exercises  the  rulemaking 
power  under  the  Constitution.  He  said 
that  at  that  time  there  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  no  rule  can  apply  ex- 
cept the  practice  under  the  Constitution. 

I  think  it  is  very  im|X)rtant  to  make 
that  distinction,  so  that  when  the  Senate 
comes  to  pass  upon  the  question,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  can  be  passed  upon,  as 
we  now  find  from  the  answers  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  on  a  point  of 
order,  the  Senate  will  understand  clearly 
it  is  passing  upon  a  question  very  differ- 
ent from  and  not  at  all  in  accord  witli 
the  question  which  Vice  President  Nixon 
gave  answer  to  in  his  opinion  when  he 
was  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  only  a 
brief  interval  longer  to  talk  about  two 
things  which  were  discussed  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Gteorgia  this 
morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self— because  it  is  imnecessary  to  go  over 
this  argument  again  and  again — with 
the  most  erudite  and  brilliant  views  ex- 
pressed especially  by  my  colleagues  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  and  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  on 
the  substantive  aspect  of  the  debate. 

So  I  shall  deal  with  only  two  subjects 
that  I  do  not  laelieve  have  been  directly 
dealt  with  so  far  by  my  three  colleagues. 

First  is  the  question  of  coalition.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  said  that  there 
is  evidence  of  a  coalition.  This  is  an 
open  covenant,  openly  arrived  at.  If 
this  be  a  coalition,  it  is  not  covert,  but 
overt.    It  is  high  time  that  we  had  one. 


because  probably  the  greatest  tradition 
in  the  whole  field  of  effort  to  obtain 
equal  opportunity  for  mankind  in  this 
coimtry  is  a  bipartisan  tradition.  In- 
deed, as  I  am  always  proud  to  say — and 
my  colleague.  Senator  Keating,  has  said 
the  same  thing  many  times — my  State 
has  been  the  leader  for  legislation  in  the 
field  of  equality  of  opportunity.  The 
tradition  has  been  enshrined  that  it  is 
bipartisan.  Indeed,  one  of  the  bills — 
the  bill  for  fair  emplosmient  practices — 
bears  the  names  of  Irving  Ives,  the  then 
minority  leader,  and  Senator  Quinn,  a 
Democrat. 

So  I  welcome  this  finding  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  I  think  he  comes  by 
it  a  little  late.  We  have  had  precisely 
this  kind  of  close  relationship  through- 
out the  time  I  have  been  here,  and  I 
know  long  before  there  existed  a  simi- 
lar relationship  between  other  and  dis- 
tingushed  members  of  my  own  party  and 
other  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
other  party,  including,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  our  majority  leader.  Senator  Taft, 
when  he  sat  in  the  chair  now  occupied 
by  my  colleague.  Senator  Keating,  at  this 
moment,  and  our  former  minority 
leader,  Senator  Knowland. 

So  the  coalition,  which  is  a  holy  coali- 
tion for  the  right  of  men  to  have  an 
equal  opportunity,  is  in  the  highest  or- 
der of  the  bipartisan  tradition. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  is  the  point  that 
Congress  passed  civil  rights  legislation 
in  1957  and  1960,  and  therefore  it  proves 
that  the  filibuster  is  not  a  barrier  to  the 
enactment  of  civil  rights  legislation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  those  two  bills  are 
rather  clear  evidence  of  how  not  only  a 
filibuster,  but  the  mere  threat  of  a  fili- 
buster, can  be  effective.  Let  us  remem- 
ber the  inundation  of  evidence  under 
which  the  Senate  acted  in  1957  and  in 
1960,  including  the  findings  of  fact  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
for  example,  which  had  an  overwhelm- 
ing impact  upon  the  country. 

Let  us  remember  also  that  we  had  a 
determined  administration  in  office  down 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the  person 
of  President  Eisenhower,  and  that  we 
were  asked  by  the  administration  in  the 
most  explicit  terms  for  such  legislation. 
We  had  the  strong  support  and  testimony 
of  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  back- 
ing of  all  the  majesty  and  impact  of  that 
office  for  civil  rights  legislation. 

Under  those  powerful  circumstances, 
and  considering  the  domestic  and  inter- 
national implications  of  denying  such 
legislation,  it  i»  indeed  quite  remark- 
able that  the  ones  who  opp>ose  civil  rights 
legislation  got  by  with  as  little  as  they 
did.  Certainly  very  little,  relatively 
speaking,  was  achieved  considering  the 
issue  that  was  drawn. 

We  all  know  that  school  desegrega- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  mandate  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1954,  is  proceeding 
at  a  snail's  pace.  One  of  the  very  cases 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1954 
affected  Prince  Edward  County,  Va. 
The  schools  of  that   coimty   are   now 
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closed,  and  there  is  still  nothing  done 
there  about  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court  itself. 

In  respect  to  bus  stations  and  airports, 
there  is  now  underway  a  great  and 
deeply  disturbing  movement  of  freedom 
riders,  threatening  in  many  cases  the 
most  outright  public  disorder.  Indeed, 
that  disorder  has  been  released  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  in  the  South.  Nothing  has 
been  done  about  any  of  that  legislation. 

Finally,  we  have  the  Issue  of  voting 
itself,  which  most  people.  Including 
those  from  border  States  and  those 
holding  relatively  moderate  views,  agree 
bears  upon  the  civil  rights  issue.  Cer- 
tainly everybody  agrees  that  every 
American  citizen  is  entitled  to  his  voting 
rights.  Yet  the  other  day  we  received 
a  report  of  the  Federal  Civil  Rights 
Commission  stating  that  voting  rights 
had  been  outrageously  denied  in  at  least 
100  counties  in  the  so-called  black  belt 
in  the  Southern  States.  We  must  have 
the  most  elementary  kind  of  legislation 
with  relation  to  illiteracy.  A  sixth  grade 
education  is  required  in  order  to  secure 
voting  rights. 

That  is  not  only  the  finding  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  but 
It  is  the  unanimous  finding  of  the  entire 
Commission. 

Let  us  remember  that  in  many  States 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  to  frustrate  the  application  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decree  in  the  school 
desegregation  cases  and  other  court  de- 
cisions. 

In  one  State  alone  more  than  50  bills 
were  passed  by  the  legislature  which  are 
expressly  designed  to  further  the  doc- 
trine of  interposition.  The  doctrine  of 
interposition  is  the  doctrine  that  the 
power  of  the  State  could  be  interposed 
between  the  relationship  of  the  Federal 
Gtovemment  to  citizens  of  the  State,  who 
are  also  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Notwithstanding  that  action,  those  of 
us  who  are  students  of  the  law  believe 
that  a  great  civil  war,  at  imtold  cost 
of  blood  and  treasure,  was  fought  to  cer- 
tify precisely  that  the  doctrine  of  inter- 
position is  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

So  under  those  circumstances,  when 
we  see  the  meager  amount  of  legislation 
which,  notwithstanding  the  over- 
whelming problem,  has  resulted  in  the 
Federal  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and 
1960.  which  deal  essentially  with  voting 
and  other  elementary  crimes,  and  not- 
withstanding heroic  efforts  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  do  something  about  the  problem, 
one  begins  to  appreciate  why,  in  respect 
to  this  subject,  we  are  constantly  oper- 
ating under  the  gun  of  the  filibuster. 
We  are  limited  in  everything  we  do  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  told,  "If  you  do  not 
take  this  while  you  can  get  it.  you  will 
not  get  anything." 

That  statement  goes  not  only  for  civil 
rights  legislation,  but  also,  as  we  shall 
develop  in  this  debate,  other  items  of 
proposed  legislation.  It  would  even  in- 
clude the  proposed  immigration  legisla- 
tion which  was  discussed  the  other  day. 
which  has  been  frustrated,  twisted,  and 
shaped  by  the  power  of  a  minority  in 


this  body  to  Immobilize  it.  As  these  In- 
stances develop,  one  begins  to  realize 
that  we  are  talking  about  a  fundamental 
issue  in  American  public  life  and  in 
American  society. 

I  fear  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  cause 
which  not  only  involves  rulemaking  In 
the  Senate,  but  also  is  very  fundamental 
to  the  way  in  which  oiir  country  and  our 
Grovemment  shall  be  operated. 

Notwithstanding  the  bad  season  which 
has  been  chosen.  I  welcome  any  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  this  question.  I  close 
by  reiterating  what  we  discussed  earlier 
today  when  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  made  his  statement.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  in  the  declaration  made  by 
10  Republican  Senators  and  27  Demo- 
cratic Senators  one  point  stands  out. 
Notwithstanding  our  disapproval  of  the 
time  and  the  circiunstances.  we  will  stay 
to  see  it  through.  I  think  Senators 
should  take  note  of  that  as  the  very 
basis,  in  essence,  of  our  dedication  to 
what  I  consider  to  be.  and  I  deeply  be- 
lieve my  associates  consider  to  be,  a 
fundamental  cause  in  the  interest  of  our 
coimtry.  with  far-reaching  ramifications 
upon  every  kind  of  legislation  which  is 
before  us  and.  indeed,  with  real  refer- 
ence to  the  character  which  our  country 
shall  have  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  for  his  very  power- 
ful argument.  In  general.  I  agree  with 
his  appraisal  of  the  issue,  which  it  will 
be  my  Intention  to  raise  at  the  appro- 
priate time  on  Tuesday.  The  contention 
will  be  that  rule  XXII.  while  it  poses  as  a 
rule  of  procedure,  operates  as  a  rule  of 
substance  and  in  effect  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  for  action.  In 
my  view,  it  is  not  given  to  us  under 
the  Constitution  to  provide  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  act  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Therefore,  if  a  majority  votes  for  cloture, 
cloture  must  then  be  ordered,  and  any 
ruling  to  the  contrary  would  be  violative 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
specifically  the  provisions  of  article  I, 
section  5,  clause  2,  of  the  Constitution. 

That  is  an  entirely  separate  and  dis- 
tinct matter  from  the  matter  referred 
to  by  my  colleague  as  having  been  ruled 
upon  by  Vice  President  Nixon,  although 
Vice  President  Nixon  also  premised  his 
ruling  on  the  fact  that  rule  XXII  had  the 
practical  effect  of  preventing  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  from  determining  the  rules 
of  its  proceedings. 

I  wish  to  join  in  the  views  expressed 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  and  Sena- 
tor Douglas  with  regard  to  the  filibuster. 
They  have  explained  with  great  wisdom 
and  conviction  the  real  issues  confront- 
ing the  Senate  and  the  Nation  in  this 
debate.  As  they  have  so  well  pointed 
out,  it  is  not  only  the  filibuster,  but  it  is 
also  the  threat  of  the  filibuster  which  is 
constantly  hanging  over  the  heads  of 
this  body  and  which  pennits  a  minority 
to  impose  its  will  upon  the  majority,  in 
violation  not  only  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  but  also  of  what  we 


have  come  to  know  as  the  custom  and 
the  practice  in  legislative  bodies  in  the 
States  and  other  countries  which  believe 
in  the  rule  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  President,  riile  XXII  is  a  monkey 
wrench  in  the  machinery  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  kind  of  challenge  to 
orderly  procedure  which  it  is  always 
hazardous  to  Ignore  and  which  in  these 
perilous  times,  and  entirely  apart  from 
any  issue  of  civil  rights,  could  be  fatal 
to  ignore. 

The  filibuster  could  be  used  to  defeat 
or  prevent  the  passage  or  to  prevent  the 
bringing  up  of  legislation  affecting  the 
vital  security  of  our  country  if  we  do 
not  make  a  subetantial  change  in  this 
rule  at  this  time. 

Obviously,  I  do  not  intend  to  Impugn 
the  motives  of  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  it  is  conceivable  that 
when  faced  with  a  great  crisis  there 
might  be  one  or  two  or  three  Senators 
who  in  all  sincerity  would  feel  that  it 
was  a  mistake  for  this  body  to  stand  up 
and  do  the  things  that  our  national  se- 
curity required.  They  could,  although 
sincere,  commit  a  terrible,  horrible, 
tragic  mistake.  There  would  be  no  way 
to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe  unless  we 
made  it  possible  for  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  work  its  will. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league for  allowing  me  this  opportunity 
to  make  these  few  remarks. 

Mr,  JAVrre.  I  am  crateful  to  my 
colleague  for  his  most  eloquent  words. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish  to 
express  my  thanks  to  him  for  his.  as  al- 
ways, clear,  lucid,  effective,  and  moving 
development  of  the  points  that  are  of 
great  consequence  in  this  debate,  and 
to  the  Issues  here  involved. 

My  colleague  from  New  York,  as  it  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat.  Is  a  leader  in 
this  and  in  all  fields  in  which  himian 
rights  and  decency  and  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  and  also  due  process  are 
involved. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  beloved  colleague.  I  thank  him 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 


REIMBURSEMENT  BY  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  OP  LOCAL  DIS- 
TRICTS FOR  COST  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  8. 
2393  provided  for  a  simple  extension  of 
1  year  of  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law 
815  of  the  bills  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  reimburses  local  district* 
for  costs  of  educating  children  who  have 
placed  an  undue  strain  upon  the  fi- 
nancial ability  of  the  district  to  main- 
tain schools.  The  Federal  Government 
repays  the  district  for  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating children  whose  parents  live  on 
Federal  property  and  work  on  private 
property  or  whose  parents  live  on  private 
property  and  work  on  Federal  property. 
This  legislation  was  first  enacted  in 
1950  and  has  been  renewed  for  1-  to  3- 
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year  periods  ever  since.  Compensation 
for  children  whose  parents  both  live  and 
work  on  Federal  property  was  made  per- 
manent legislation  in  1957.  At  that  time. 
Congress  affirmed  a  permanent  and 
continuing  responsibility  for  the  educa- 
tion of  this  category  of  federally  affected 
children. 

Just  before  S.  2393  passed  the  Senate, 
I  circulated  a  periodic  newsletter  about 
the  highway  benefits  that  the  Federal 
Governm>?nt  had  contributed  to  Mon- 
tana in  the  decade  of  1950  to  1960.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
my  newsletter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

T^iere  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

August  28,  1061. 

Fellow  Montanaj«:  More  than  one-third 
of  a  billion  dollars  were  spent  In  Montana 
during  the  last  decade  on  roads  and  high- 
ways involving  Federal  fiinds.  Almost  one- 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars — about  70  per- 
cent— came  from  the  Federal  Government. 
This  gigantic  program  covered  all  56  coun- 
ties. The  funds  went  into  construction  of 
6,019  miles  of  road  and  468  bridges.  The 
map  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  newsletter 


shows  total  expenditure  and  Federal  ex- 
penditure, miles  of  road  and  number  of 
bridges  in  each   county. 

The  Federal  contribution  differs  accord- 
ing to  program.  The  United  States  pays  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  military  access  roads, 
forest  highways,  public  land  highways  and 
emergency  relief  projects  on  national  forests, 
national   parks  and  Indian  reservations. 

The  largest  Federal  contribution  went 
into  the  Interstate  System.  The  United 
States  paid  91  percent  of  the  total  $89  mil- 
lion cost  of  interstate  construction  in  Mon- 
tana during  this  IC'/j  year  period.  In  miles 
of  road  on  the  Interstate  System,  Montana 
ranks  seventh,  with  1,179  miles,  behind  the 
highly  populated  States  of  California,  D- 
Unols.  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Texas. 

More  money  was  actually  spent  on  the 
primary  system  ($116.5  million)  than  on 
Interstate.  But  the  Federal  Government  pays 
only  57  percent  of  the  bill — on  the  average — 
for  primary,  secondary  and  urban  road  con- 
struction. Third  biggest  program  In  the 
State  was  the  secondary  with  $79  million 
total  cost  of  construction.  Fourth  was  the 
forest  highway  program    ($19.5  million). 

Like  many  Federal  aid  programs,  road  and 
highway  construction  money  comes  from 
three  levels  of  government — Federal,  State 
and  local.  In  this  particular  case,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  dominates  the  financing  of 


roads.  Yet,  it  is  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment which  nins  the  program  within  the 
State,  along  with.  In  some  Instances,  the 
county  conunlssloners. 

Some  of  the  strongest  proponents  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  highway  programs  are  strongly 
opposed  to  another  Federal  aid  program — 
education.  The  United  States  pays  3.5  per- 
cent of  education  costs  In  our  State.  Yet, 
goes  the  argument,  more  Federal  aid  would 
lead  to  Federal  control.  A  70-percent  con- 
tribution by  the  Federal  Government  to  ma- 
jor parts  of  the  Montana  road  program,  over 
a  decade,  hasn't  taken  control  of  road  con- 
struction and  maintenance  away  from 
Helena  and  the  county  courthouse.  Neither 
would  a  7-percent  contribution  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  Montana  schools. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  Metcalf. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  newsletter  was  pub- 
lished a  map  of  Montana,  showing  the 
Federal  highway  benefits  accruing  to 
each  county.  Such  a  map  cannot  be  re- 
produced in  the  Record,  but  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  same  information 
In  tabular  form  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


County 


IV'a  vf  rhead .  . 

Big  Horn 

nialne 

Hroad  water 

Carbon 

Cascade 

Chouteau 

Custw 

I>anieU 

I>aw8aa 

Deer  Lodc« 

Fallon 

Kerffus — 

FUthead 

Gallatin 

Oarfleld 

Olacier 

Oolden  Valley 

Granite 

Hill 

Jefferson 

Judith  Basin 

Uke 

Lewis  and  Clark. 

Ml)erty 

Lincoln 

MeCone 

Madison 


Federal 
funds  ■ 


18. 
», 
3, 
1. 
2, 

18, 
1, 

10, 

6, 
2, 
2, 
S. 
7. 
13. 
1, 
6, 

2, 
2, 
2, 
1. 

^ 
u. 

1, 
1. 

2. 


0M,047 

168.380 
842,  782 
Ml,  257 
172,934 
3«0,  &89 
245,  23» 
»4»,  187 
836.443 
4.'>U.  80S 
619,238 
449.102 
727,  420 

235. 102 
979,  922 
.W4,027 
94.5.187 
997,  671 
554,941 
048.561 
fl7».3«7 
007,496 
467. 612 
942,967 
603,  .560 
739,788 


Total  cost  ■ 

Miles 

Bridges 

$10,306,981 

197 

15 

11.784.823 

226 

17 

3.902.306 

102 

12 

3.120,054 

93 

2 

4,902,776 

93 

4 

24,133,448 

405 

35 

2,  439,  580 

73 

2 

12,711,638 

85 

19 

1,758,682 

49 

5 

10.161.513 

152 

14 

4,483,810 

84 

2 

4,321,601 

103 

6 

10,916.7-23 

215 

19 

11,353,723 

22(1 

4 

16,577.723 

211 

20 

2.  205,  TX 

93 

3 

7,210,112 

160 

8 

996,716 

18 

3 

4,  253, 082 

46 

3 

.5.045,819 

141 

4 

3,  492.  513 

48 

4 

2, 544,  377 

59 

6 

9,699,482 

180 

8 

14. 986. 621 

178 

11 

809,319 

50 

1 

2,800,997 

89 

3 

2, 8W).  160 

113 

10 

4,135,825 

67 

5 

County 


Meafther 

Mineral 

Missoula 

Musselshell 

Park 

Petroleum 

Phillips 

Pondera 

Powder  River 

Powell 

Prairie 

Ravalli 

Richland 

Roosevelt 

Rosebud 

Panders 

Sheridan 

Silver  Bow 

SUUwaUT 

Sweet  Grass... „ 

Teton 

Toole-. 

Treasure 

ValUy.. 

Wheatland.. 

Wibaux 

Yellowstone .• 

Yellowstone  National  Park 


Federal 
funds ' 


«2, 
7, 
«, 
1, 

12, 

3, 
1, 
2, 
9, 
2, 
1, 
2. 
6. 
2, 
3, 


1, 

14, 

248, 


229.296 
851,732 
540,  160 
013.275 
440,270 
419.539 
406,757 
222,204 
843,837 
108,473 
971,046 
973,  .388 
380,529 
988.134 
167,419 
476.840 
480,125 
794,079 
737,053 
147,631 
809.262 
394.323 
584,685 
528,  572 
715,212 
181,158 
001,  .533 
866,453 


Total  cost  1 


$3,163,047 
8,666,513 
8,433,393 
1, 647, 323 

15,643,342 

785,061 

5,939,794 

l,9ea932 

4, 619, 366 

12, 741, 137 
4,290,405 
3,506,973 
3,843.738 
8,490,506 
3. 243. 757 
4, 947,  767 
832,856 
9,828,444 
2,653.201 
1,864,002 
3, 129,  962 
8,  983,  371 
910,486 
7,028,659 
1,387,388 
1,809,842 

18,111,312 
350,090,380 


Miles 


no 

86 

155 
43 

114 
39 

120 
67 

115 

141 
43 
62 
81 

201 
88 

106 
24 
32 
33 
62 
87 

162 
27 

145 

66 

50 

98 

6,018 


Bridges 


1 
11 

R 
.4 
10 

1 
13 

5 


19 

12 
6 
3 

15 
3 
8 
2 

18 
2 
1 
3 

10 


19 
2 
4 

33 
458 


>  Dollars  to  closest  djprimnl. 

STATB   SUMMAKT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  lOVi-year  period.  January  1.  1950. 
to  May  31,  1961,  authorizations  for  high- 
way work  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  Montana 
totaled  $350,090,380,  of  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  furnished  $248,866,543 
for  construction  of  6,019  miles  of  road 
and  458  bridges.  Additional  Federal 
road  programs  during  this  period  were: 

National  Park  Service $4,620,400 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 6,261,636 

Forest  Service   (forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails) 24,660,416 

Total  U.S.  payment,  other 
agencies 35,  532,  452 

ll  ■ 

Total    Federal    payment. 
Montana  roads 248,398,995 


The  following  categories  of  road  ex- 
penditures were  financed  in  part  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads:  highway  plan- 
ning, Federal-aid  primary.  Federal-aid 
secondary.  Federal-aid  urban.  Federal- 
aid  interstate,  special  1958  Highway  Act, 
forest  highway,  access — Air  Force — ac- 
cess— Army — access  roads — 1950  Fed- 
eral-aid Highway  Act — emergency  relief, 
public  lands. 

The  comparison  between  the  contribu- 
tions for  education  and  for  highway  con- 
struction in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
newsletter  above  brought  an  attack  on 
the  impacted  area  bill  as  socialism  from 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Montana. 
He  did  not  supply  me  with  a  copy  of 
his  release  so  that  I  didn't  see  his  re- 
marks until  a  couple  of  days  later  when 


the  newspapers  arrived  from  Montana. 
The  statement  was  published  on  Wednes- 
day, September  6,  1961,  and  I  first  saw 
it  on  Saturday,  September  9,  1961.  Ex- 
cerpts from  the  newspaper  article 
follow : 

I,  for  one,  am  weary  of  Metcalt's  continu- 
ous attempts  to  sell  us  a  socialistic  program 
[the  Lieutenant  Governor  said]. 

If  we  accept  Federal  aid  to  education,  then 
we  accept  the  Federal  authority  which  goes 
with  It.  Because  once  again,  the  Federal 
Government  will  hold  the  purse  strings. 

I  am  opposed  to  our  youngsters  having  to 
learn  their  lessons  In  school  buildings  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Federal  Government,  from 
books  approved  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  want  them  to  think  as  they  want  to  think, 
not  as  the  Federal  Government  wants  them 
to  think. 


:wil 
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Mr.  President,  in  the  first  10  years  of 
operation  of  Public  Law  815  and  Public 
Law  874,  Montana  school  districts  were 


benefited,  as  shown  on  a  table  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


CumukUivt  entitlements  and  reservations,  State  of  Montana,  fiseaf  years  1950  through  1960 


ApplirAnt 


School  District  No.  8.  Colombia  Falls 

School  District,  No.  33,  Chester 

School  District  No.  11,  OUagow 

Elementary  and  High  School  District  No.  1, 

Oroat  Falls 

Fort  Peck  School  District  No.  21.„ 

School  District  No.  13,  Nashua 

Gardiner  School  District  No.  7 

School  District  No.  3,  Hamilton 

Colstrip  niRh  School  Di.-itrict 

Rexford  Elementary  S<hoo»  District  No.  8 

Yaak  School  District  No.  24 

Sylvanite  School  District  No.  23,  Troy 

Moyto  Springs  School  District  No.  15... 

York  CoiisoUdated  School  District  No.  33, 

Helens 

Kalispell  School  District  No.  SO 

Nye  School  District  No.  31 

Ophelm  Elementary  and  High  School  District 

No.  8 - 

Dixon  School  District  No.  9 

Arlee  Joint  School  District  No.  8 

WoU  Point  Section  School  District  No.  45 

Ronan  School  District  No.  28 

Poplar  School  District  No.  9 

Lame  Deor  Elementary  School  Dis^ict  No.  C. 

Harlem  School  Di.strict  No.  12 

Hot  Springs  Schr-ol  DL^trict  No.  14 

Tarpet  Range  Sctiool  District  No.  23 

Helena  School  District  No.  1 

Chester  High  School  District  -No.  33 

Chester  Elementary  School  District  No.  33 

Helena  Elementary  School  District  No.  1 

Helena  High  School  District 

Columbia  falls  Elementary  School  District 

No.  8 

Columbia  Falls  High  School  District  No.  6 

Eureka  School  District  No.  13 

Llnooln  County  High  School  District.  Eureka. 
Browning  School  District  No.  7,  Old  Agency . . 

Qlascow  High  School  District  \-K 

Olasgow  Elementary  School  District  No.  I 

Hot  Springs  Elementary  School  District  No.  14 

Hot  Springs  High  School  District  No.  14 

Havre  High  School  District  -No.  18 , 

Hamilton  High  School  District  No.  3 

Hamilton  Elementary  School  District  No.  8. . . 

Harlem  Elementarv  School  District  No.  12 

Harlem  High  School  District  No.  13 

Wcstby  Elementary  School  District  No.  3 


Cumulative 
entitle- 
ments. 

Public  Law 
874 


$245,132 
48.788 
40,004 

674, 167 

309,960 

23.061 

29.546 

26.863 

53,  as 

3.703 

h,  121 

408 

686 

3«.000 
2.624 

57,950 

40,561 

106,737 

81, 174 

15,588 

271,343 

51,460 

96.682 

20.983 

9,919 

26.608 

ia960 

2.936 

19,560 

84,102 

35,540 

42,142 

23,060 

4,688 

29,314 


79,236 
145.155 
33.458 
22.099 
37,756 
IU.989 
39,153 
91,296 
39.047 
8,982 


Cumulative 
reserva- 
tions 
Public  Law 
815 


|4.W,434 
106,101 


1, 185. 4S1 
385,573 


23,031 


27.000 
47,945 

34,236 

24,000 
95,541 
I7K0OO 
220,824 
121,606 
421,701 


38,610 


8,000 
"1,156,506 


434,398 
"i»7,'86i 


Grand  total 


$701,566 
151880 
40,904 

1.  859,  818 

M5, 141 

23,061 

52,566 

26,863 

63.113 

3.703 

5,121 

498 

686 

39.099 

29,624 

105,898 

74,787 

13r,737 

176.715 

193.588 

492.166 

173,065 

518.383 

30,989 

9,919 

65. 218 

ia960 

2.936 

19.560 

84.KI2 

35,540 

42.142 

23,060 

4,688 

39.314 

H.00O 

79,236 

I,3Uh660 

a<,458 

22.099 

472,154 

19.989 

39,153 

289. 1.^7 

39,047 

8,l«2 


Applicant 


|i 


White  Sulphur  Bprlnga  Elemeatary  School 
District  No.  8 

Keesler  Sohool  l>istrict  No.  2,  Helena 

Nashua  Elementary  School  District  No.  U 

Nashua  HUb  flobool  District  E 

Ubby  HHitituiJl  District  No.  4 

Ubby  Ekramtary  School  District  No.  4. 

Troy  Hi({h  School  District 

AbfMTokee  Hich  .'School  District  No.  63 

Lolo  School  District  No.  7 

Drowning  Elementary  School  District  No.  9.. 

Swan  Valley  School  Dl.<trict  No.  33.  Condon... 

Morin-Coburn  School  District  .No.  17,  Bllllncs. 

Browning  High  School  District  No.  9 

Seeley  IaV.o  School  District  .No.  34 

Loneplne  Elementary  Scliool  District  No.  12... 

Abeurtiki^e  Elementary  S<'hool  District  No.  S3. 

Pobon  Elementary  School  District  .No.  23 

Pobon  High  School  DisUlct 

Brockton  School  District  No.  66 

Sand  Coulee  School  District  No.  5. 

Box  Filer  School  District  No.  13 

Edgar  Public  SchooL „... 

Elmo  School  District  No.  23 

^^  hite  .^uiphur  S|jrings  High  School  District 
No.  8 

Mllee  City  Scbool  District  No.  1 

Zortman  Schwl  District  .No.  6 

Pryor  8ch'X)l  District  No.  2 

Greet  Falls  Hlch  .School  District  No.  1 

Great  Falls  Eleme!it:kry  .School  District  No.  X.. 

Wyola  School  Di;!trU-t  No.  39 

I.odge  (iritss  School  District  No.  27 

Hardin  Rthool  District  No.  K-H 

BInine  County  School  District  No.  80,  Hays... 

Belt  Elementary  School  District  .No.  39 

Eiut  Glacier  Park  9<hool  District  .No.  5U 

Babb  School  District  No.  8 

Missoula  County  High  School  District,  Mto- 
soula 

Vallcr  Public  School  District  No.  14 

Heart  Rutte  School  District  No.  1 

.\shland  School  District  No.  32 

Kruzor  El«-mentar>  .^hof>l  District  No.  3 

Fraier  llii;h  School  District  No.  1 

Wolf  Point  Elementary  Scbool  District  No.  45 

Maiden  School  District  No.  3,  Lcwislowo 

Lukesi.le  Scbool  District  No.  30 


Total. 


Cumulative 
entitle- 
ments 

PubUe  Law 
874 


t3,M 

34.2S4 
34.078 
S\800 

14,  W 

198 
2,990 
10,  »7 
18,300 
78,647 
13,761 


27,550 

M.760 

3,090 


15,874 

7,7W 

131^  MS 

1,378 

31,9*4 

14.  MB 

6,920 

10,462 

39.737 

ss,aoe 

357,849 
30,030 
90,797 

179,967 

65,318 

3.045 

11,950 

14.004 

27,888 

18,978 

100,460 

S,80« 

36,293 

15.083 

13,107 

2.210 

2,606 


4.636,774 


CumolatiTo 
reserva- 
tions 
Public  Uw 
815 


S30.ono 
502,072 


xooo 

60,000 
19,790 


IS.  170 
'220,163 


16.967 


149,820 


60.000 
126,000 
176,166 
975,660 


40,000 
80,000 


90,000 
255,338 
184.546 

45,000 


97.3 


7,491,961 


Orand  total 


92,989 
K284 

34.078 
55,808 
14.939 

in 

2,99) 
10.387 
99.909 
980,719 
13,761 
34. «» 
87,5.'S0 
98,540 

ZQ90 
15.970 
15.8(74 

7,7B6 
947,107 

1.378 
81,904 
14. 9B 
23.786 

2,667 

9,8n 

10.462 

179,567 

M.fl06 

357.  M9 

80.  .V« 

214,737 

354,535 

490.876 

9.045 

51.960 

64,604 

37,899 

96, 979 

965.798 

190.964 

81,293 

l.Va33 

19.107 

99.999 

2.909 


12.118,795 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
foregoing  does  not  include  fiscal  1961. 

Section  7  of  the  act — title  20,  United 
States  Code,  section  242 — provides: 

In  the  administration  of  this  chapter,  no 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  sh&U  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  per- 
sonnel, curriculum,  or  program  of  Instruc- 
tion of  any  school  or  school  system  of  any 
local  or  State  educational  agency. 

During  the  time  that  I  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  would  occa- 
sionally hear  a  charge  of  a  violation  of 
that  section.  Of  course,  if  there  is  a  vio- 
lation it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  discov- 
ering it  to  report  it  to  the  nearest  U.S. 
district  attorney.  But  sometimes  people 
are  reluctant  to  do  this.  Therefore, 
when  the  charge  is  made,  I  ask  that  it 
be  documented,  and  I  will  see  that  the 
responsible  Federal  oflBcial  is  prosecuted. 
The  following  colloquy  taken  from  the 
hearings  on  extension  of  these  acts  in 
1957  is  in  point.  A  representative  of  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
testifying  before  a  subcommittee  over 
which  I  was  presiding: 

Mr.  Prelinchutsen  (Republican,  from 
New  Jersey).  I  would  think  that  those  who 


argue  against  a  general  construction  pro- 
gram would  almost  surely.  If  they  are  going 
to  be  consistent,  have  to  argue  against  not 
only  a  construction  program  but  an  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  program  In  the  feder- 
ally Impacted  areas. 

The  reason  for  action  may  be  somewhat 
different  but  the  type  of  assistance  Is  very 
similar. 

The  protection  which  is  going  to  be  pro- 
vided to  Insure  against  Federal  control  will 
certainly  be  at  least  as  great  In  the  general 
construction  program  as  it  is  under  the  im- 
pacted school  districts  program. 

Wn-Niss.  We  must  agree  with  you,  Mr. 
Prelihghxttskn,  that  control  is  lne\itable. 
We  concur  with  that  feeling. 

Mr.  Frzxinght7ts£n.  I  do  not  say  that  con- 
trol is  inevitable.     I  say  it  Is  very  unlikely. 

I  certainly  hope  you  do  not  say  that  I 
said  that  control  Is  inevitable. 

I  hope  you  are  not  suggesting  that  Federal 
control  has  resulted  on  the  part  of  a  pro- 
gram which  has  already  disbursed  over  a 
bilUon  dollars  in  Federal  funds. 

Witness.  Well,  there  we  have  the  opinion 
that  there  Is  some  definite  control. 

Mr.  Frelinghxjtskn.  I  would  like  to  see 
any  testimony  to  that  point.  I  have  never 
heard  any  testimony  from  any  scbool  dis- 
trict, from  any  State  or  from  any  responsible 
organization  that  there  has  been  Federal 
control  of  our  schools  "as  a  result  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874." 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony  of 
the  witness  of  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  I  said: 

Early  in  the  course  of  your  appearance 
Mr.  Fkeunghutsen  suggested  that  he  would 
like  to  have  a  single  Instance  of  where  you 
know  of  any  detrimental  control  resulUng 
from  Public  Laws  815  or  874. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  your  testimony 
and  I  have  not  heard  you  meet  that  chal- 
lenge. If  you  or  your  accompanying  witness 
have  any  such  information  of  that  sort,  I 
wish  that,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair,  you  would 
submit  It  for  the  committee. 

The  witness  said : 

Fine:  I  wlU  be  happy  to  do  that  at  some 
later  time.  (Vol.  2,  hearings  on  Federal  aid 
for  school  construction,  pp.   856-682.) 

To  this  day  the  evidence  in  support  of 
the  charge  of  Federal  control  under  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874  has  never  been  sub- 
mitted. I  am  still  awaiting  a  single  in- 
stance in  support  of  the  charge. 

In  view  of  the  inability  of  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  uncover  one 
example  of  Federal  control  under  the 
impacted  areas  program,  I  was  startled 
when  Montana's  Lieutenant  Governor 
alleged  knowledge  of  school  buildings 
"sanctioned  by  the  Federal  Government" 
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and    "books   approved   by   the   Federal 
Government." 

Inasmuch  as  debate  on  S.  2393  was 
scheduled  to  begin  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 11,  I  immediately  telegraphed  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Montana  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sxttember  9,  1961. 

Lt.  Gov.  Tiii  Babcocx.  . 
Billingt.  Mont.:  I| 

Inasmuch  as  you  dla  not  favor  me  with 
a  copy  of  your  recent  release  on  education 
I  did  not  read  it  until  the  newspapers  ar- 
rived from  Montana. 

My  newsletter  that  was  the  subject  of  your 
release  stated  that  more  than  one-third  of 
a  billion  dollars  were  spent  In  Montana  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  on  roads  and  highways 
Involvlnf  Federal  funds  and  that  almost  one- 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars — about  70  per- 
cent— came  from  the  Federal  Oorerxunent. 

The  newalcttw  alao  pointed  out  that.  In 
contrast,  tb«  United  StMes  pays  3^  percent 
of  education  costs  in  our  State.  One  of  the 
principal  Federal  expenditures  Is  that  for 
impacted  areas.  Since  1950,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  contributed  about  $14  million 
to  Montana  schools  under  this  program. 
AtMOit  two-thirds  has  gone  for  construction. 
About  a  third  has  gone  for  operation  and 
maintenance  including  purchase  ot  text- 
books and  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 

This  bill  Is  up  for  renewal  Monday  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  school 
districts  receiving  Federal  aid  In  the  last  10 
yean.  If  you  can  get  one  responsible  official 
of  the  districts  to  telegraph  me  confirming 
your  charge  that  there  has  been  Interference 
with  plans  for  constnwtlon,  or  an  attempt 
to  have  certain  textbooks  approved  by  the 
Federal  Government,  or  an  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  employment  of  teachers  or 
course  of  study,  I  will  vote  against  extension 
Monday. 

The  recipient  school  districts  are: 

Columbia  Falls  No.  0.  Chester  No.  S3,  Glas- 
gow No.  11,  Great  Falls  No.  1.  Fort  Peck  No. 
21,  Nashua  No.  13,  Gardiner  No.  7,  Hamilton 
No.  3,  Colstrip.  Rexford  No.  8.  Yaak  No.  34. 
Troy  No.  3S,  Moyle  Springs  No.  15,  Helena 
No.  83,  KalispeU  Ho.  50.  Nye  No.  31,  Ophelm 
No.  9,  Dixon  No.  9,  Arlee  No.  8,  Wolf  Point 
No.  45.  Ronan  No.  28,  Poplar  No.  9.  Lame 
Deer  No.  6.  Harlem  No.  13,  Hot  Springs  No. 
14,  Target  Range  No.  23.  Helena  No.  1,  Etireka 
No.  18,  Browning  No.  7.  Glasgow  No.  1.  1-A, 
Havre  No.  18.  Westby  No.  3,  White  Sulphur 
Springs  No.  8,  Helena  No.  2.  Nashua  No.  "K." 
Ubby  No.  4.  Abearokec  No.  52.  Lolo  No.  7, 
Browning  No.  9,  Swan  Valley  No.  33,  BlUings 
No.  17.  Seeley  Lake  No.  34,  Loneplne  No.  12. 
Poison  No.  23,  Brockton  No.  55.  Sand  Coulee 
No.  5,  Box  Elder  No.  13.  Edgar,  Elmo  No.  23, 
MUes  City  No.  1.  Zortman  No.  6,  Pryor  No. 
2,  Wyola  No.  29.  Lodge  Grass  No.  27,  Hardin 
No.  17-H,  Hays  No.  SO,  Belt  No.  29,  East 
Glacier  Park  No.  60,  Babb  Mo.  8.  Mlssotila, 
VaUer  No.  14.  Heart  Butte  No.  1,  Ashland 
No.  33.  Fraser  No.  2.  L^wistown  No.  3,  Lake- 
side No.  30. 

Lex  MCTCAIT. 


IL 


I  have  yet  to  hear  fi-om  the  Lieutenant 
Governor.  I  have  not  heard  from  any 
of  the  officials  of  the  listed  districts.  On 
Monday  morning.  I  did  receive  a  tele- 
gram from  Dr.  Gordon  L.  Doering,  mem- 
ber of  the  State  board  of  education  and 
former  chairman  of  the  board  of  school 
trustees  In  Helena,  Mont. 

The  telegram  read: 

HEUEifA,  MoNT.,  September  10,  19€1. 
Senator  Lxz  MxTCAi.r, 
Waahinffton,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  decision  to  vote 
against  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  Monday. 


Throu^  the  press  I'm  furnishing  you  with 
the  Information  you  requested. 

Dr.  O.  L.  DozxiNC. 

Of  course,  a  reply  through  the  press 
was  not  an  answer,  because  the  final 
vote  on  8.  2393  took  place  before  Mon- 
tana newspapers  arrived.     Last  spring 

1  specifically  asked  Dr.  Doering  to  give 
an  example  of  Federal  control  under 
the  impacted  areas  and  he  failed  to 
respond. 

So,  when  the  vote  for  final  passage 
of  S.  2393  came  up,  I  joined  every  other 
Senator  in  the  Senate  in  voting  for  it. 

Subsequently,  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Doering  setting  forth  his 
charges  of  Federal  control  In  more  de- 
tail.    This  letter  arrived  on  Thursday, 

2  days  after  S.  2393  went  to  the  President 
for  his  signature.  His  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

Btatx  Boakd  or  Education. 
Regents  or  the  UNivxxsrrT  or  Montana. 

Helena,  Mont.,  September  10,  1961. 

Six :  Senator  Metcalt  has  stated  that  If  one 
responsible  official  of  a  school  district  could 
give  evidence  of  the  Federal  Government 
exerting  Influence  over  existing  programs 
to  the  school  districts  presently  receiving 
this  aid,  he  would  vote  against  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill  before  Congress  cm  Mon- 
day. 

This  could  very  possibly  be  the  first  time 
Senator  MrrcAur  has  voted  against  any  Fed- 
eral aid  programs  to  schools. 

In  the  city  of  Helena,  we  have  a  trade  and 
vocational  school  in  which  we  offer  a  course 
in  electronics.  The  program,  in  part.  Is  sub- 
sidized by  the  Federal  Government  and  re- 
stricts us  as  foUows:  A  student  mtist  be 
16  years  of  age  to  enroll  in  this  program  or 
a  Junior  in  high  school.  We  may  have  a 
gifted  student  with  a  nattiral  bent  or  abil- 
ity In  electronics  In  grade  7,  8,  9,  or  10.  but 
if  we  followed  the  Federal  regulations  they 
could  not  qualify  for  this  cotirse  because  of 
Federal  regulations. 

Under  State  law  we  are  obligated  to  pro- 
vide education  for  students  from  grades  1 
through  12.  They,  by  their  regulatory  stip- 
ulations, have  forced  us  to  provide  a  post- 
graduate course  for  students  who  have 
completed  their  high  school  training  or  grad- 
uated from  high  school  and  are  21  years  of 
age  or  under.  This  regulation  is  in  viola- 
tion of  our  State  constitution. 

Let  us  examine  the  school  lunch  program. 
The  OoTcmment  supplies  certain  surplus 
foods  which  we  can  purchase  at  a  price  be- 
low market  value.  If  we  participate  in  the 
school  limch  program  we  must  provide  a  cer- 
tain number  of  calarles  [sic]  to  each  day's 
diet.  The  Federal  Government  employs  in- 
dividuals to  check  the  number  of  calaries 
In  each  meal  and  we  are  constantly  checked 
by  them.  We  too  are  Interested  in  the  num- 
ber of  calarles  we  provide  omi  children  but 
if  on  a  given  day  we  use  only  Government 
beans  and  the  remainder  or  balance  of  the 
meal  Is  provided  by  the  local  school  district, 
we  resent  their  Informing  us  how  many  calo- 
ries we  must  have  In  the  balance  of  the  diet. 

Many  schools  would  like  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  administration  of  the  school  lunch 
programs  and  would  like  to  lease  these 
programs  to  responsible  people  with  experi- 
ence in  food  handling.  They  are  imahle  to 
do  so  as  the  Federal  Government  will  not 
allow  the  schools  to  participate  In  the  school 
lunch  program  If  they  lease  the  admlnlstea- 
tion  to  experienced  food  handlers. 

I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  the  con- 
trols exercised  by  the  Federal  GoTernxnent 
over  their  school  programs.  Believe  me. 
there  are  many. 


I  refer  Senator  Manstxkld  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  This  should  be 
required  reading  for  the  Senator  If  be  is 
interested  In  buUt-ln  controls  In  a  Federal 
program.  No  man  In  Government  with  the 
exception  of  the  President  has  more  power 
or  authority  in  his  field  than  does  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  under  the  Na- 
tional  Defense  Education  Act. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  Senator  Mktcalt 
told  the  people  what  his  tiltlmate  objectives 
are.  It  Is  apparent  to  me  that  he  believes 
we  do  not  need  city  or  county  government 
for  the  administration  of  dollars  for  educa- 
tion, the  Federal  ftmds  can  be  sent  directly 
to  the  school  districts  from  the  Federal 
Govo-nment  or  dispersed  by  the  State  gov- 
ernment which  wlU  receive  these  funds  from 
Washington. 

Senator  Metcalt  states  that  he  cannot 
understand  why,  if  the  Federal  Government 
sends  the  States  7  percent  of  the  funds  they 
need  to  finance  education,  why  this  should 
lead  to  any  more  Federal  control.  This  foot- 
In-the-door  policy  of  doubling  the  Federal 
funds  presently  being  sent  the  States  is  but 
a  prelude  to  100  percent  Federal  financing 
and  complete  Federal  control  of  our  edu- 
cational system. 

Very  frankly,  Senator  Metcalt,  we  cannot 
afford  the  brokerage  charge  or  the  cost  of 
administration  of  the  welfare  state  and  the 
present  loose  administration  of  our  tax  dol- 
lars. Nor  are  we  interested  in  furthering 
yotir  career  as  an  outstanding  salesman  of 
socialistic  doctrine. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Goxdon  L.  DoEanfo. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2393  was  a  bQl  to 
extend  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874  for  1  year.  It  was  introduced  by 
Senators  Hill  and  Morsx  and  favorably 
reported  from  the  Labor  Committee. 
Senator  Monroney  proposed  an  amend- 
ment extending  these  laws  for  2  years 
and.  in  addition,  extending  ttie  National 
Defense  Education  Act  for  2  years. 
This  amendment  was  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Kkrb,  Fttlb  right,  Smatheks, 
Holland.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Cotton, 
Scott  and  Goldwates.  As  floor  man- 
ager of  S.  2393,  Senator  Morse  indi- 
cated that  he  proposed  to  amend  the 
bill  to  add  NDEA  to  the  bill  for  a  1-year 
extension.  The  Monroney  amendment 
was  adopted  and  on  final  passage  there 
was  not  a  single  dissenting  vote. 

It  is  obvious  from  an  examination  of 
Dr.  Doering's  letter  that  it  was  not  re- 
sponsive to  my  telegram  and  that  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  pending  leg- 
islation. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Montana 
Is  a  public  official.  If  he  knows  of  a 
single  instance  of  Federal  control  "over 
the  persormel,  curriculum,  or  program 
of  Instruction"  of  any  school  it  is  his 
duty  to  go  down  to  the  nearest  U.S.  at- 
torney's office  and  have  the  official  exer- 
cising such  control  prosecuted. 

Dr.  Doering's  and  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor Babcock's  opposition  to  school 
lunches,  vocational  education.  Federal 
aid  for  scientific  instruction  is  well 
known  and  accepted.  But  it  will  come  as 
a  surprise  to  many,  as  it  did  to  me.  to 
learn  of  this  opposition  to  Federal  aid  for 
Impacted  areas.  This  program  is  almost 
unanimously  accepted  by  Congress.  For 
example,  former  Congressman  FJare,  a 
conscientious  opponent  of  Federal  aid  for 
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education,  voted  for  aid  for  the  im- 
pacted areas  and  openly  advocated  it. 
And  now  that  more  than  $2  billion  has 
been  spent  for  such  aid.  instead  of  the 
$1  billion  that  had  been  expended  in 
1957  when  Congressman  Prelinghuysen 
and  I  asked  the  representative  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  for  documenta- 
tion, there  still  is  not  a  single  instance  of 
Federal  control  of  education  as  a  result 
of  the  impacted  area  program.  Had  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  or  Dr.  Doering  been 
Members  of  the  Senate  last  Tuesday  they 
would  have  been  the  only  ones  to  vote 
against  this  worthwhile  and  necessary 
program  which  has  brought  between  $13 
and  $14  million  to  Montana  for  educa- 
tional pxirposes  in  the  last  decade. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Federal  con- 
tribution next  year  as  a  result  will  double 
that  of  last  year  and  be  7  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  education  instead  of  but 
3.6  percent,  but  this  is  a  special  obliga- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  resulting 
from  Federal  activity,  and  its  continua- 
tion is  in  the  public  interest. 

Next  year,  as  a  result  of  increased  Fed- 
eral activity  in  the  missile  field,  and  in 
the  construction  of  dams  at  East  Bench 
and  Yellowtail,  Federal  activity  will  in- 
crease and  additional  burdens  will  be 
placed  on  many  Montana  school  dis- 
tricts, burdens  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  assiune  and  which,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  extension  of 
Federal  aid  for  impacted  areas,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  continue  to  assume 
for  the  next  2  years. 


CLOTURE— PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 
OF  RXJLE  XXn 

The  Senate  resvuned  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
4,  a  resolution  to  amend  the  cloture  rule 
by  providing  for  adoption  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote. 

Mr.  HTTiTi.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in 
the  day  the  Senate  was  privileged  to  hear 
a  magnificent  address  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell].  The  address  was  so 
able,  so  profound,  and  so  prophetic,  that 
I  think  I  may  say  that  in  all  my  years 
in  the  Senate  I  have  never  heard  a  more 
eloquent  address.  It  was  most  forceful, 
persuasive,  and  appealing.  In  fact,  when 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  had  concluded 
his  address,  I  felt  that  practically  every- 
thing had  been  said  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal  to  change  Senate  rule  XXII. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  would  not  feel  that 
I  had  done  my  full  part  in  opposition  to 
the  proposal  to  change  the  nile  if  I  did 
not  at  this  time  express  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  why  I  feel  the  rule  should 
not  be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  recall.  Prime  Min- 
ister Gladstone  referred  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate as : 

That  remarkable  body,  the  most  remark- 
able of  aU  the  Inventions  of  modern  politics. 

What  is  it,  one  may  ask.  that  makes 
the  Senate  remarkable?  Nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  free  and  unlimited  de- 
bate in  the  Senate.  Take  from  the  Sen- 
ate this  right  of  free  debate,  invoke 
cloture  in  the  Senate,  and  then  our  Sen- 


ate is  no  more  than  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  any  other  legislative  body 
that  we  might  consider.  It  is  remark- 
able, as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  only  because 
of  each  Senator's  right  to  free  debate. 

The  thing  that  I  wish  to  emphasize 
with  all  emphasis  I  can  bring  to  bear  is 
that  if  you  deny  free  and  imlimited  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
you  have  changed  the  character  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  You  can- 
not change  the  character  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  without  changing 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  considering  proposals  for  denying 
free  debate  in  the  Senate,  we  are  not  con- 
sidering some  simple  matter  of  proce- 
dure in  the  Senate,  some  simple  change 
of  our  rules.  We  are  considering  a  pro- 
posed change  in  the  Senate  that  would 
mean  a  fundamental  and  basic  change 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
as  we  have  known  that  Government  from 
the  beginning  down  to  the  present. 

That  is  the  question  before  us.  Shall 
we  change  our  Government — our  con- 
stitutional Republic  that  we  have  had 
all  these  years,  under  which  we  have 
grown  to  be  the  greatest  Nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  under  which 
our  people  have  enjoyed  the  greatest 
freedom  ever  known  to  mankind? 

Mr.  President,  the  right  of  a  Sen- 
ator to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
to  present  all  the  facts  in  connection 
with  an  issue,  and  to  turn  the  light  of 
truth  and  justice  and  fairness  on  that 
issue  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  free- 
doms of  the  people  of  these  United  States 
and  to  the  protection  not  only  of  the 
freedom  of  the  people  and  of  the  in- 
dividual citizens  but  to  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  several  States. 

It  is  proposed  now  that  this  freedom 
of  debate  be  cut  off,  be  denied  by  sim- 
ply a  three-fifths  vote  in  the  Senate. 
The  proponents  of  the  measure  before 
us  are  not  content  with  the  power  to 
gag  a  third  of  the  Senators  in  the  U.S. 
Senate — now  they  are  reaching  for  the 
power  to  gag  as  many  as  40  Senators  at 
one  time. 

It  has  been  argued  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  this  power  to  gag  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  I  can  answer  them  simply  by 
saying  that  the  Senate  has  been  legis- 
lating for  172  years  now  and  I  ask,  has 
anyone  been  able  to  suggest  a  single  im- 
portant or  beneficent  measure  that  has 
been  killed  because  we  have  had  free 
and  unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States? 

Since  the  Senate  has  had  the  present 
rule,  cloture  petitions  have  been  filed,  as 
I  recall,  some  23  times,  and  only  four 
times  has  the  Senate  seen  fit  to  invoke 
that  cloture.  What  reason  have  we  to- 
day, what  arguments  have  been  pre- 
sented, that  would  justify  us  in  chang- 
ing the  character  of  the  Senate,  in 
changing  our  American  constitutional 
RepubUc  as  we  have  known  it? 

I  have  heard  of  no  bill  or  measure  that 
has  gone  down,  that  should  have  been 
passed.  Free  debate  has  brought  about 
some  delays,  it  is  true;  and  I  would  be 
the  last  to  deny  that  there  have  been 
some  abuses.  But  so  long  as  human 
nature  is  human  nature  and  we  are  not 


perfect,  we  shall  have  abuses.  However, 
the  question  is  not  whether  there  have 
ever  been  any  abuses;  to  the  contrary, 
the  question  before  us  Is  whether  the 
benefits  of  free  debate  so  far  outweigh  its 
occasional  abuse  that  we  should  dare 
tamper  with  this  priceless  right  which, 
more  than  any  other,  characterizes  the 
United  States  Senate. 

We  know  the  conscientiousness,  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  devotion 
to  duty  that  always  triimiph  among  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Our  country  is  not  great  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  its  laws  and  pro- 
hibitions. Our  country  is  great  because 
of  the  character  of  its  people  and 
the  character  of  those  who  represent  our 
people  in  its  Government. 

Under  the  free  and  unlimited  debate 
in  the  Senate  we  fought  World  War  I, 
which,  up  to  that  time,  was  the  greatest 
war  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Then, 
we  fought  World  War  U.  Nothing  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  been  com- 
parable to  our  deeds  and  accomplish- 
ments in  that  war.  In  addition,  we 
fought  the  war  against  the  most  terrible 
depression  of  the  early  thirties.  We  did 
not  have  to  invoke  any  cloture  to  win 
those  great  wars.  We  won  them  with 
free  and  unlimited  debate. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  action  by  a  majority.  On  this 
p>oint  I  should  like  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  some  of  the  present  Members  of  the 
Senate  served  here  when  the  majority 
party,  which  then  happened  to  be  the 
Democratic  Party,  had  76  out  of  the  then 
total  of  96  votes,  and  at  that  time  the 
Republican  Party  had  only  16  votes.  The 
other  four  votes  were  divided  between 
the  Progressive  Party  and  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party.  That  situation  emphasizes 
an  important  point  which  I  want  to 
state — namely,  that  parties  do  control 
this  body,  so  far  as  numbers  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  precisely  because  of  this 
situation  that  we  must  have  available  to 
us  a  means  to  restrain  them,  if  need  be, 
and  to  keep  party  spirit  from  running 
wild,  so  that  we  may  not  suffer  from  the 
baneful  effects  of  party  spirit. 

No  Senator  knows  when  in  the  future 
his  party  may  be  in  the  majority  or  may 
be  in  the  minority  in  this  body;  and  I 
say  this  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  some 
of  those  who  now  press  hardest  and  most 
determinedly  for  such  a  change  in  the 
Senate  rule  and  for  denial  of  our  free- 
dom of  debate,  may  be  the  very  ones 
who  tomorrow  will  find  that  this  free 
and  unlimited  debate  is  needed  for  the 
protection  of  their  rights. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  danger  of  run- 
away party  spirit,  as  observed  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers. 

As  Senators  recall,  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers— men  such  as  James  Madison, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  and  George  Wash- 
ington— had  a  great  fear  when  they 
brought  our  Government  into  being. 
That  fear  was  of  the  danger  of  what  they 
termed  "party  spirit" — as  George  Wash- 
ington expressed  it  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress, "the  baneful  effects  of  party 
spirit." 

Let  me  call  attention  to  an  excerpt 
from   his  address.     I  ask  Senators   to 


weigh  It  well,  because  in  my  opinion 
what  has  averted  this  danger  and  has 
averted  the  baneful  effects  of  party  spirit, 
that  Washington  feared,  was  the  same 
free  and  unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing today.  In  his  farewell  address 
George  Weishington  said: 

I  ha^e  already  Intimated  to  you  the  dan- 
ger of  parties  In  the  States  with  partkniliur 
reference  to  the  founding  of  them  on  geo- 
graphical discriminations.  Let  me  now  take 
a  more  comprehensive  view  and  warn  you  In 
the  most  solemn  manner  against  the  bane- 
ful effects  of  the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately.  Is  Inseparable 
from  our  nattire,  having  Its  root  in  the 
strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind.  It 
exists  under  different  shapes  in  all  govern- 
ments, more  or  less  stifled,  controlled,  or 
repressed,  but  in  those  of  the  popular  foruna 
it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness  and  is 
truly  their  worst  enemy.  Without  look- 
ing forward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind, 
which  nevertheless  onjght  not  to  be  entire- 
ly out  of  sight,  the  common  and  continual 
mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of  party  are  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  the  Interest  and  duty  of 
a  wise  people  to  dlsoourage  and  restrain  it. 

The  founders  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment were  not  unaware  of  the  fragile 
nature  of  human  freedom,  and  they 
sought  to  protect  our  liberties  with  cer- 
tain safeguards.  Among  the  most  in- 
teresting statements  to  be  foimd  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Coaistitutional  Conven- 
tion kept  by  James  Madison,  who  later 
followed  Jefferson  as  President,  was  the 
statement  by  Edmund  Randolph  con- 
cerning the  pxirpose  of  the  UJS.  Senate. 
I  wish  to  quote  this  statement  by  Ran- 
dolph, from  page  81  of  Madison's 
Journal: 

"hit.  Rand<ripb  observed  that  be  had  at 
the  tiOM  oX  offering  his  propositions,  stated 
his  ideas  as  far  as  the  nature  of  general 
propositions  required:  that  details  made  no 
part  of  the  plan,  and  could  not  perhaps 
with  propriety  have  been  Introduced.  If  he 
was  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  number  of 
the  second  branch  (the  Senate),  he  should 
say  that  It  ought  to  be  much  smaller  than 
that  of  the  first;  so  smaU  as  to  be  exempt 
from  the  passionate  proceedings  to  which 
numerous  assemblies  are  liable.  He  ob- 
served that  the  general  object  was  to  pro- 
vide a  cure  for  the  evils  under  which  the 
United  States  labored;  that  in  tracing  these 
to  their  origin,  every  man  had  found  it  in 
the  turbulence  and  follies  of  democracy; 
that  some  check  therefore  \f£is  to  be  sought 
for.  against  this  tendency  of  our  govern- 
ments; and  that  a  good  Senate  seemed  most 
likely  to  answer  the  purpose. 

What  our  Pounding  Fathers  envisioned 
was  a  Senate  of  free  debate,  not  simply 
a  legislative  body,  but  a  citadel  of  learn- 
ing, where  questions  would  be  carefully 
studied  and  agreed  upon,  where  no 
group  or  section  of  the  country  could 
ruthlessly  impose  a  program  on  another 
group  or  another  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  statement  of 
Edmund  Randolph,  we  observe  ttiat  the 
foimders  of  our  Government,  the  crea- 
tors of  our  Constitution,  established  the 
US.  Senate  primarily  as  a  protection 
for  American  liberties  and  as  a  restraint, 
if  need  be,  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Senate  was  instituted  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  enactment  of  hasty 
legislation,  a  gyroscope  to  keep  us  on  a 


fixed  course,  and  a  fortress  to  assure  the 
continuance  of  American  freedoms. 

Mr.  President,  we  recall  that  Benjamin 
Franklin — and  there  was  no  wiser  man 
than  he — spoke  of  the  Senate  as  the 
saucer.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  saucer 
into  which  the  hot  coffee  was  to  be 
poured,  to  give  it  time  and  opportunity 
to  cool.  If  at  any  time  the  House  of 
Representatives,  took  hasty  action,  if 
it  acted  with  too  much  speed,  and  did 
not  thoroughly  consider  and  thresh  out 
the  full  significance  and  effect  of  its  ac- 
tion, there  was  always  to  be  available 
this  saucer,  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
measure  to  cool. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  know,  under  our 
present  rule  XXn  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  must  decide  in 
the  affirmative  if  for  debate  on  a  meas- 
ure or  motion  is  to  be  brought  to  a  close. 

In  defense  against  any  weakening  of 
the  present  rule,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  a  two-thirds  vote  is  not  an 
uncommon  procedure  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  The  Constitution, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  amendments 
thereto,  imposes  the  rule  of  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  quite  a  number  of  instances; 
and  I  shall  refer  to  those  Instances 
briefly: 

No  person  shall  be  convicted  on  im- 
peachment without  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present — 
article  I,  section  3. 

Each  House,  with  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds,  may  expel  a  Member — ar- 
ticle I,  section  5. 

A  bill  returned  by  the  President  with 
his  objections  may  he  repassed  by  each 
House  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds — article 
I,  section  7. 

The  President  shall  have  the  power, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
cur— article  n,  section  2. 

Congress  shall  call  a  convention  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion on  the  application  of  two-thirds  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States — 
article  V. 

When  the  choice  of  a  President  shall 
devolve  upon  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, a  quorum  shall  consist  of  a  Mem- 
ber or  Members  from  two- thirds  of  the 
various  States  of  the  Uni(»i — amend- 
ment 12. 

A  quorum  of  the  Senate,  when  choos- 
ing a  Vice  President,  shall  consist  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Sena- 
tors— amendment  12. 

The  Constitution,  therefore,  does  not 
give  recognition,  in  all  cases,  to  the  right 
of  the  majority  to  control.  We  have 
seen  that  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required 
on  many  important  occasions. 

Mr.  I^esident,  at  this  point,  I  should 
like  to  review  briefly  the  history  of  free 
debate  in  the  Senate. 

Many  Senators  will  recall  that  in  1789 
the  first  Senate  adopted  19  rules,  of 
which  nile  EX  related  to  moving  the  pre- 
vious question.  The  original  rule  EX 
read  as  follows: 

The  previous  question  being  moved  and 
seconded,  the  question  from  the  Chair  shall 
be:  "Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put?" 
And  if  the  nays  prevail,  the  main  question 
shall  not  then  be  put. 


But  when  the  Senate  rules  were  modi- 
fled  in  1806,  reference  to  the  previous 
question  was  omitted  altogether.  It  had 
been  moved  only  four  times  and  used 
only  three  times  during  the  17  years 
from  1789  to  1806.  After  that,  imtil 
1917.  as  we  shall  see,  there  was  im>  gen- 
eral rule  limiting  free  debate  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  history 
of  representative  government,  it  has 
been  recognized  that  the  right  of  un- 
limited debate  is  an  invaluable  right  for 
the  protection  of  minorities,  a  right  to 
check  a  ruthless  majority.  That  right 
in  the  Senate  has  done  much  to  hold  the 
United  States  together.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  right  of  unlimited  debate  in  the 
Senate,  in  all  probability  the  American 
Union,  would  have  been  broken  up  in 
1812,  when  there  was  a  serious  contro- 
versy in  New  England  and  when  many 
of  tJie  New  England  citizens  wanted  to 
leave  the  Union,  because  of  the  War  of 
1812.  But,  through  the  right  of  un- 
limited debate.  New  England  Senators 
representing  their  States  came  here 
to  counsel,  caution,  and  debate  with 
the  other  Senators,  representing  their 
States;  and  the  great  and  complicated 
issues  were  thereby  resolved  for  the  good 
ofalL 

Under  this  system,  Mr.  President,  we 
know  that  America  has  proqiered.  We 
have  stood  firm  with  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  Nation  was  built. 

A  great  challenge  to  free  debate  in  the 
Senate  occurred  in  1841.  On  July  12. 
1841,  Henry  Clay  brought  forth  a  pro- 
posal for  the  reintroduction  of  the  "pre- 
vious question,"  which  had  been  elimi- 
nated in  1806,  and  which  he  stated  was 
made  necessary  by  the  abuse  which  the 
minority  had  made  of  the  privilege  of 
unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate.  But  in 
successfully  opposing  Clay's  motion. 
Senator  Calhoun  said : 

There  never  has  been  a  body  in  this  or 
any  other  country  In  which,  for  such  a 
length  cf  time,  so  much  dignity  and  deconim 
of  debate  has  been  maintained. 

Porttmately  for  our  Nation,  Clay's 
proposition  met  with  stanch  opposi- 
tion, and  was  abandoned. 

Probably  the  most  famous  bill  ever 
defeated  by  the  free  and  unlimited  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  was  the  force  bill, 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  valiantly  fought  for  by  Sen- 
ator Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Sr.,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  then  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Afterward, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate;  and,  at 
first,  he  was  very  much  opposed  to  free 
and  unlimited  debate,  and  favored  strict 
cloture. 

But  after  he  had  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  while,  after  he  had  gained  the 
experience,  and.  as  we  know,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  erudite  men  ever  to  sit 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  he 
was  a  great  student,  not  only  of  our  own 
Government,  but  also  of  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world — he  gave  to  us  and 
to  our  country  the  benefit  of  his  ripened 
and  seasoned  and  mature  Judgment. 

In  short,  he  changed  the  opinion  he 
had  theretofore  held,  and  then  reached 
the  definite  conclusion  that  the  Senate 
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should  not  have  cloture,  but  that  there 
should  continue  to  be  free  debate  in  the 
Senate.  In  that  connection,  I  could 
quote  from  the  writings  and  the  speeches 
of  many  very  distinguished  Senators. 

Earlier  today,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rt7sskll1 
quoted  from  the  late  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Sr.  As  I  stated  a  mo- 
ment ago,  we  recall  that  while  he  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  introduced  a  bill  commonly 
known  as  the  Lodge  force  bill,  a  meas- 
ure in  which  he  was  tremendously  in- 
terested. That  bill  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  by  free  debate;  and  at  that  time 
he  concluded  that  free  debate  in  the 
Senate  should  be  abolished.  But  later, 
after  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  and 
after  he  had  served  in  the  Senate  for 
a  while  and  had  observed  the  operations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  Senate,  and  came  better 
to  realize  the  purpose  of  the  Senate  as 
the  Pounding  Fathers  had  intended  it  to 
be,  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  there 
should  be  no  limit  on  debate  in  the 
Senate. 

I  want  to  take  a  minute  to  read  a  few 
excerpts  from  what  Senator  Lodge  said. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  force  bill,  one 
of  the  very  few  bills  in  the  history  of  the 
country  that  was  killed  by  free  and  un- 
limited debate. 

Senator  Lodge  said: 

It  !•  not  necessary  to  trace  the  long 
struggle  between  these  opposing  forces  which 
ended  the  most  famous  compromise  of  the 
Constitution  of  which  the  Senate  was  the 
vital  element  and  which  finally  enabled  the 
Convention  to  bring  its  work  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  It  Is  sufBclent  here  to  point 
out  that,  as  the  Constitution  was  necessarily 
made  by  the  Senate  alone,  they  yielded  with 
the  utmost  reluctance  to  the  grants  of  power 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
and  sought  in  every  way  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  several  States  against  invasion  by  the 
national  authority.  The  States,  it  must  be 
remembered,  as  they  then  stood,  were  all  sov- 
ereign States.  Each  one  possessed  all  the 
rights  and  attributes  of  sovereignty,  and  the 
Constitution  could  only  be  made  by  sxir- 
renderlng  to  the  General  Government  a  por- 
tion of  these  sovereign  powers.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, accordingly,  the  States  endeavored  to 
secvire  every  possible  power  which  would  pro- 
tect them  and  their  rights.  They  ordained 
that  each  State  should  have  two  Senators 
without  reference  to  population,  thus  secur- 
ing equality  of  representation  among  the 
States.  They  then  provided  In  article  V  of 
the  Constitution  that  "No  State  without  Its 
consent  should  be  deprived  of  Its  equal 
suffrage  In  the  Senate." 

Then  Senator  Lodge  went  on  to  state : 

Except  on  some  rare  occasions,  the  Senate 
has  been  the  conservative  part  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government.  The 
cloture  and  other  drastic  rules  for  prevent- 
ing delay  and  compelling  action  which  It 
has  been  found  necessary  to  adopt  and  apply 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  have  never, 
except  in  a  most  restricted  form,  been  ad- 
mitted In  the  Senate.  Debate  In  the  Senate 
has  remained  practically  unlimited,  and  de- 
spite the  Impatience  which  unrestricted  de- 
bate often  creates,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  long  run  it  has  been  most  im- 
portant, and  Indeed  very  essential  to  free 
and  democratic  government,  to  have  one 
body  where  every  great  question  could  be 
fully  and  deliberately  dlscvissed. 


Senator  Lodge  continued: 
The  Senate,  I  believe— 

Let  me  remind  Senators  that  I  am 
quoting  the  man  whose  bill  was  defeated 
by  free  and  unlimited  debate;  listen  to 
this— 

The  Senate,  I  believe,  has  never  failed  to 
act  in  any  case  of  Importance  where  a  ma- 
jority of  the  body  really  and  genuinely  de- 
sired to  have  action  and  the  full  opportunity 
for  deliberation  and  discussion  characteristic 
of  the  Senate.  This  has  prevented  much 
rash  legislation  born  of  the  passion  of  an 
election  struggle  and  has  perfected  still 
more  which  ultimately  found  its  way  to  the 
statute  books. 

Senator  Lodge  closed  with  these  words: 

The  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  have  al- 
ways cherished  the  freedom  of  debate  which 
has  existed  in  this  Chamber.  Senators  have 
been  reluctant  to  adopt  any  rule  of  cloture, 
and,  even  after  the  present  rule  was  adopted 
In  1917,  they  have  been  reluctant  to  Invoke 
It.  Cloture  is  a  gag  rule.  It  shuts  off  de- 
bate. It  forces  all  free  and  open  discus- 
sion to  come  to  an  end.  Such  a  practice 
destroys  the  deliberative  function  which  is 
the  very  foundation  for  the  existence  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  the  Intent  of  the  framers  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  to  obtain  from  the 
upper  Chamber  of  the  Congress  a  different 
point  of  view  from  that  secured  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Thus  the  longer  time, 
the  more  advanced  age,  the  smaller  number, 
the  equal  representation  of  all  the  States. 
Careful  and  thorough  consideration  of  legis- 
lation Is  more  often  needed  than  the  limita- 
tion of  debate. 

Senator  Lodge  knew,  even  as  we  know, 
of  the  temptations  and  the  pressures 
that  come.  He  knew  that,  perhaps  for- 
getful of  their  great  responsibility  of 
power,  some  might  be  whipped  on  by 
pressure  groups  or  spurred  by  some  po- 
litical expediency  to  act  without  full  and 
complete  deliberation  and  mature  con- 
sideration, and  might  do  the  very  thing 
that  George  Washington  warned  against. 

For  111  years,  from  1806  to  1917,  there 
was  no  general  rule  which  limited  debate 
in  the  Senate.  However,  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  64th  Congress,  in  1917,  a 
filibuster  defeated  a  bill  to  arm  mer- 
chant ships  to  resist  attacks  by  German 
submarines.  Because  of  the  threat  of 
war.  Congress  was  called  into  special 
session  and,  on  March  8.  1917,  Senate 
rule  XXn  was  amended  so  as  to  provide 
that  on  the  second  day  after  the  filing  of 
a  petition  by  16  Senators,  the  Senate 
could,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  limit  de- 
bate so  that  no  Senator  could  speak  more 
than  1  hour  on  any  pending  measure. 

Of  the  cloture  rule  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  1917.  Robert  Luce  wrote  in  his 
book  on  legislative  procedure  that: 

The  very  mild  and  moderate  form  of  clo- 
ture adopted  by  the  Senate  will  permit  the 
majority  In  that  body  to  assume  responsi- 
bility In  time  of  crisis,  and  threatens  no  great 
harm  to  minorities.  After  all.  It  Is  In  large 
part  a  question  of  degree.  Somewhere  be- 
tween the  extreme  contentions  of  majority 
rule  and  minority  right  is  a  point  where  dan- 
gers balance.  If  the  Senate  has  discovered 
that  point,  so  much  the  better.  Whether 
the  Hoxise  has  been  successful  In  like  dis- 
covery Is  not  even  yet  clear  though  almost 
a  score  of  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Reed 
put  forth  his  famous  rules.  There  Is  grave 
reason  to  fear  that  a  lessening  of  sense  of 
responsibility  has  accompanied  the  limita- 


tion of  debate,  throwing  too  much  of  the 
biirden  of  decision  on  the  Senate.  ("Legis- 
lative Procedure."  Boston  and  New  York, 
1022.  p.  301.) 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  sole 
reason  why  the  cloture  amendment  to 
nile  XXU  was  ever  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  first  place.  If  one  will  read  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  debates 
when  the  resolution  creating  nile  XXII 
was  under  consideration,  one  is  bound  to 
admit  that  it  was  the  intention  to  resort 
to  that  rule  only  in  cases  involving  the 
national  defense,  when  war  was  immi- 
nent, and  when  cloture  should  be  invoked 
in  order  to  be  able  to  defend  the  country 
in  a  grave  emergency. 

The  great  Senators  in  this  body  prac- 
tically unanimously  have  opposed  clo- 
ture and  have  recognized  the  importance 
of  unlimited  debate. 

On  March  4,  1925,  Vice  President 
Charles  G.  I>awes  delivered  his  inaugu- 
ral address  to  the  Senate,  and  in  that 
address  he  advocated  a  more  stringent 
rule  than  that  provided  in  the  existing 
rule  XXII. 

In  swift  response  to  the  change  in  the 
Senate  rules  recommended  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Dawes,  many  great  Senators,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  immediately 
made  strong  statements  opposing  the 
proposal.  They  showed  the  fallacy  of 
Dawes"  argiunent,  and  pointed  out  that 
this  country  would  be  far  better  off  if  the 
rules  were  left  as  they  were.  I  shall 
quote  now  briefly  from  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Times  written  by  Senator  Key 
Pittman.  of  the  State  of  Nevada.  The 
letter  is  dated  May  13,  1925.     He  wrote: 

The  campaign  of  Vice  President  Dawes  is 
exciting  considerable  Interest  In  the  West. 

I  have  recently  been  requested  to  address 
semlclvlc  societies  and  public  service  clubs 
upon  this  subject.  I  hoped  that  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  In  the  Senate 
would  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the  attitude 
which  I  believe  a  majority  of  the  17.8.  Senate 
hold  In  opposition  to  the  position  taken  by 
the  Vice  President. 

The  subject  is  not  only  very  interesting 
but.  In  my  opinion,  of  vital  Importance  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government. 

Also,  concerning  the  Dawes  proposal, 
I  should  like  to  quote  from  Bent  Silas, 
who  wrote  in  the  Outlook,  in  March  1928, 
that: 

There  Is  no  need  to  limit  the  wordage  out- 
put through  alteration  of  the  Senate  rules. 
Vice  President  Dawes  has  never  unlimbered 
his  sharp  tongue  In  a  cause  more  111  consid- 
ered than  his  campaign  to  limit  debate  in 
the  upper  House.  Unlimited  debate  Is  a 
rampart  erected  against  popular  hysteria,  the 
resistance  to  which  Is  a  constitutional  obli- 
gation of  the  Senate.  The  rules  under  which 
this  body  proceeds  were  engendered  by  Its 
function.  It  Is  the  surrogate  of  weaker 
States.  That  Is  why  a  Nevada  voter  has.  In 
effect,  seven  times  as  much  power  when  he 
speaks  through  the  voice  of  his  Senator  as  a 
New  York  voter.  That  was  why  the  Senate, 
less  subject  than  the  House  to  popular 
clamor,  was  set  up  as  a  barrier  to  Executive 
aggression.  When  the  Senate  rejects  a 
Charles  Beecher  Warren,  or  compels  a  Presi- 
dent to  dismiss  members  already  admitted  to 
his  Cabinet,  as  It  has  done  In  recent  years. 
It  is  not  arrogating  to  Itself  powers  outside 
Its  province.  It  Is  there  for  Just  such  con- 
tingencies. ("In  Praise  of  the  Senate,"  the 
Outlook.  Mar.  4.  1928,  p.  418.) 


I  think  Mr.  8ila«  put  the  case  very 
well.  His  words,  I  may  add,  are  equally 
applicable  at  the  present  time,  when  we 
seem  to  have  several  latter-day  Daweses 
In  the  Senate. 

In  1925,  another  gentleman,  N.  D. 
Cochran,  saw  through  Dawes'  proposal, 
and  estimated  Its  true  worth  with  these 
words: 

Mr.  Dawes  is  leading  a  fight  to  tocA  the 
people  of  the  United  States  Into  making  the 
Senate  surrender  Its  constitutional  power 
Into  the  hands  of  a  political  party  machine. 
An  organized  campaign  Is  on  to  discredit 
the  U.S.  Senate,  with  Vice  President  Dawes 
as  chief  spokesman. 

My  belief  is  that  the  purpose  is  to 
strengthen  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  expense  of  the  legislative. 

If  the  Dawes  scheme  works  and  the  Sen- 
ate ceases  to  be  a  check  on  Presidential 
power,  future  Presidents  will  be  dictators. 
(In  the  Washington  News,  as  quoted  by  the 
Literary  EHgest,  May  9.  1925,  p.  IS.) 

I  should  like  also  to  quote  from  Sena- 
tor Copeland's  searching  comment  con- 
cerning Vice  President  Dawes'  Inaugural 
address.  In  1925,  Senator  Copeland,  of 
New  York,  said: 

I  can  quite  understand  why  a  citizen  of 
Nevada  might  want  to  have  the  rules 
changed.  Nevada  haa  77,000  population  and 
yet  It  sends  two  Members  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
If  New  Tork  were  represented  In  the  same 
proportion.  It  would  have  144  Members  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  Instead  of  2. 

Here  is  another  thing  to  think  about:  The 
States  of  New  Tork.  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan  pay  60  percent  of  the  Federal 
taxes.  The  combined  representation  of  these 
States  In  the  Senate  Is  one-twelfth  of  the 
total.  Therefore,  these  States  are  totally 
submerged  so  far  as  voting  power  Is  con- 
cerned. 

New  York  State  has  as  great  a  population 
as  18  other  States  combined.  It  exceeds  the 
combined  population  of  Arizona,  Colorado, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
Oreglon,  Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Vermont.  Wyoming,  Maine  and  Nebraska. 

Add  to  these  18  States  7  other  States — 
Arkansas.  Louisiana.  West  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, South  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Con- 
necticut, and  It  wUl  be  found  that  these  25 
States,  controlling  50  of  the  96  votes,  have 
a  majority  In  the  Senate.  These  States  rep- 
resent less  than  20  percent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  and  they  pay  not 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  taxes.  Mr. 
Dawes'  cloture  rule  would  give  this  minority 
in  population  and  financial  standing  abso- 
lute control  of  the  Senate. 

There  is  Just  one  other  brief  statement 
concerning  the  Dawes'  proposal  which 
I  should  like  to  read.  It  is  from  a 
splendid  statement  by  Frederick  Ogg 
and  Orman  Ray,  appearing  in  their  book, 
"Introduction  to  American  Government." 
They  wrote:  ji 

Not  even  so  vlgoroiai  a  critic  as  Mr.  Dawes, 
could  stir  up  much  response  either  at  Wash- 
ington or  throughout  the  country,  and  no 
early  change  in  practice  appears  probable. 
The  weight  of  argument,  indeed.  Is  by  no 
means  entirely  on  one  side  of  the  question. 
Quite  to  the  contrary.  Senators  and  others 
who  honestly  believe  the  existing  lack  of 
restraint  to  be  on  the  whole  advantageoiu 
bring  forward  a  number  of  contentions,  all  of 
considerable  validity:  (1)  that  under  the 
rules  as  they  stand,  the  Senate  (as  Mr. 
Dawes  was  obliged  to  concede)  gets  through 
with  a  very  creditable  amount  of  bxislnees — 


in  five  recent  Congresses,  for  example,  pass- 
ing 182  more  bills  and  resolutions  than  did 
the  House;  (2)  that  the  present  oft-used 
device  of  unanimous  consent,  by  which  the 
Members  agree  In  advance  to  limit  speeches 
on  a  given  measure  after  a  certain  day  and 
to  take  a  vote  at  a  specific  hour,  serves  all 
necessary  purposes,  being  in  truth  itself  a 
species  of  cloture:  (3)  that  by  far  the  greater 
piortion  of  the  measures  killed  by  fUibuster 
are  not  wanted  by  the  country  and  are 
never  revived,  a  good  illustration  being  the 
ship  subsidy  bill  sponsored  by  President 
Harding  In  1922;  and  (4)  that  the  vigorous 
protests  against  filibustering  sometimes 
voiced  on  the  Senate  floor  come  usually  from 
Members  whose  pet  projects  have  suffered, 
but  who,  with  circumstances  reversed,  would 
themselves  stand  quite  ready  to  launch  or 
aid  a  fUlbuster  effort.  ("Introduction  to 
American  Government,"  7th  ed..  New  York 
and  London,  p.  313.) 

Senator  James  A.  Reed,  of  Missouri, 
said  something  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
1926  that  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  while 
we  are  considering  this  proposed  rule 
change.  The  astute  Senator  Reed  rec- 
ognized the  direct  connection  between 
cloture  and  p>ower.    He  said: 

Cloture  means  the  granting  of  power. 
Whenever  you  grant  power  you  must  assume 
that  power  will  be  exercised,  so  when  we 
discuss  this  proposed  rule  we  must  do  so 
in  the  Ught  of  how  It  may  be  exercised  so 
as  to  do  no  harm,  but  we  must  also  consider 
how  It  may  be  exercised  to  do  harm. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true,  and  is  an 
imix)rtant  fact  of  which  all  of  us  should 
take  notice,  that  after  long  service  here, 
down  through  the  years.  Senators  be- 
come more  and  more  inclined  to  protect 
the  right  of  free  debate  in  the  Senate. 

To  demonstrate  this  most  significant 
fact,  I  should  like  to  quote  briefly  from 
some  of  our  famous  statesmen  of  the 
not  too  distant  past.  The  first  one  I 
shall  quote  is  Champ  Clark.  Seventeen 
years  after  he  first  entered  the  House, 
and  the  year  before  he  became  its 
Speaker,  Champ  Clark  wrote: 

I  myself  once  felt  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  If  the  Senate  had  a  time  limit,  but  I 
have  changed  my  mind  about  that,  as  I  have 
about  many  things;  for  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  ought  to  be  some  place 
in  our  system  of  government  where  meas- 
ures can  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and,  whUe 
some  of  the  Senators  undoubtedly  waste 
time  and  abuse  the  privilege  of  \uilimlted 
debate,  it  is  better  that  a  few  should  do  that 
than  that  great  measures  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  90  millions  of  people  should  not  be 
so  thoroughly  ventilated  that  a  wayfaring 
man,  though  a  fool,  can  understand  them. 

In  1897  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  the  grand- 
father of  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  who  was  at  that  time  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  delivered 
his  celebrated  farewell  address  to  the 
Senate.  Duiing  that  splendid,  outstand- 
ing address,  he  had  much  to  say  about 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  His  great  words 
are  meaningful  right  down  to  this  day. 
Let  me  quote  briefly  from  the  address: 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rules 
governing  this  body  are  founded  deep  In 
human  experience;  that  they  are  the  re- 
sult of  centuries  of  tireless  effort  In  the 
legislative  hall,  to  conserve,  to  render  stable 
and  secure  the  rights  and  liberties  which 
have  been  achieved  by  conflict.  By  Its  rules 
the  Senate  wisely  fixes  the  limits  to  Its  own 


power.  Of  those  who  clamor  against  the 
Senate,  and  Its  methods  of  procedure.  It  may 
be  truly  said:  "They  know  not  what  they 
do."  In  this  Chamber  alone  are  preserved, 
without  restraint,  two  essentials  of  wise 
legislation  and  of  good  government — the 
right  of  amendment  and  of  debate.  Great 
evils  often  result  from  hasty  legislation; 
rarely  from  the  delay  which  follows  full  dis- 
cussion and  deliberation.  In  my  himible 
Judgment,  the  historic  Senate — preserving 
the  unrestricted  right  of  amendment  and 
of  debate,  maintaining  Intact  the  time- 
honored  parliamentary  methods  and  ameni- 
ties which  unfailingly  secure  action  after 
deliberation — ^possesses  In  our  scheme  of 
government  a  value  which  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  words. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  score  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  interested  in  the  words  of 
Senator  Hoar,  which  are  direct  and  to 
the  point.  Senator  Hoar  was  another 
of  our  great  Senators  who  mellowed 
with  age.   He  said: 

There  was  a  time  In  my  legislative  career 
when  I  believed  that  the  absence  of  cloture 
In  the  Senate  was  criminal  neglect  and  that 
we  should  adopt  a  system  of  rules  by  which 
business  could  be  conducted. 

But  the  logic  of  my  long  service  and  ob- 
servation has  now  convinced  me  that  I  am 
wrong  in  that  contention.  There  is  a  virture 
in  unlimited  debate,  the  philosophy  of 
which  cannot  be  detected  upon  s\irface  ob- 
servations. 

I  particularly  like  the  last  sentence 
from  those  words  of  Senator  Hoar.  I  re- 
peat what  he  said: 

There  Is  a  virtue  in  tinlimlted  debate,  the 
philosophy  of  which  cannot  be  detected  upon 
surface  observations. 

I  believe  with  those  words  Senator 
Hoar  put  his  finger  upon  the  crux  of  this 
entire  debate.  He  tells  us  why  Senators 
change  after  long  service  in  the  Senate, 
why  they  favor  free  and  unlimited  de- 
bate in  the  Senate. 

Let  me  quote  also  from  Senator  Bur- 
ton, of  Ohio,  who,  in  1915,  set  forth  with 
clearness  the  cases  in  which  he  deemed 
a  filibuster  not  only  Justifiable  but  salu- 
tary.   He  said: 

The  first  Is  when  a  vital  question  of  con- 
stitutional right  Is  Involved;  when  a  proposi- 
tion is  brought  in  that  a  Senator  cannot  con- 
scientiously support. 

The  second  is  when  the  measure  is  evi- 
dently the  result  of  crude  or  inconsiderate 
action. 

From  time  to  time  some  bill  is  sent  in  here 
for  which  a  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  is 
arovised.  It  seems  to  be  all  right,  but  on 
further  and  more  carefiil  consideration  It  Is 
found  to  be  faulty  and  objectionable.  Until 
the  people  can  be  heard  from,  the  Senate  Is 
Jiistlfied  In  holding  up  the  measure. 

A  third  Justification  for  a  filibuster  Is 
when  the  Senate  Is  convinced  that  because 
of  some  compulsion.  If  a  vote  Is  taken.  It  vrill 
not  express  the  honest  conviction  of  the 
Members. 

Here  is  another  example  of  a  U.S. 
Senator  who  grew  to  feel  very  strongly 
about  freedom  of  speech  in  our  legisla- 
tive assemblies.  I  quote  from  Senator 
John  G.  Carlisle  of  Kentucky,  who  said: 

Universal  freedom  of  speech  among  the 
people  and  perfect  freedom  of  debate  among 
their  representatives  Is  the  common  and  \in- 
written  law  of  the  race  to  which  we  belong. 
These  legislative  assemblies  are  simply  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fundamental  rule  or  principle  It  might 
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jutBt  M  well  be  contended  that  the  people 
themaelTes  have  no  light  to  diacuss  a  ques- 
tion preeented  for  their  decision  as  to  eon- 
tend  that  their  representatives  have  no  right 
to  dlscusa  the  questions  presented  to  them 
for  thetr  oonalderaUon. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  have  a  quote  from 
the  words  of  a  former  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Ohio.  I  am  sure  we  will  all 
be  most  interested  In  his  words  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  this 
Senator  later  became  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  there  is  another  rea- 
son, and  that  reason  is  the  sincerity  of 
his  conviction  that  freedom  of  debate  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  democracy.  I  quote  now 
from  Senator  Harding,  of  Ohio,  who  was 
our  29th  President.    He  said : 

While  the  Senate  may  not  listen,  because 
the  Senate  does  not  listen  very  attentively 
to  anybody,  I  discover  thoxigh  Congress  may 
not  be  apparently  concerned  and  though 
the  galleries  of  this  body  may  not  be  filled 
to  add  their  Inspiring  attention;  I  charge 
yon  now.  Mr.  President,  that  the  pe<^le  of 
the  United  States  of  America  will  be  listen- 
ing. This  is  the  one  central  point,  the  one 
open  forum,  the  one  place  In  America  where 
there  is  ft-eedom  of  debate,  which  Is  essen- 
tial to  an  enlightened  and  dependable  pub- 
lic sentiment,  the  guide  of  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  President.  I  come  now  to  one  of 
the  most  famous  quotes  concerning  free 
debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  read  now 
from  the  rich  prose  of  Senator  La  Pol- 
lette  of  Wisconsin,  who  said: 

I  stand  while  I  am  a  Member  of  this  body 
against  any  clotiore  that  deprives  free  and 
unlimited  debate.  Sir,  the  moment  the  ma- 
jority imposea  the  restriction  contained  In 
the  pending  rule  upon  this  body,  that  mo- 
ment you  shall  have  dealt  a  blow  to  liberty; 
you  shall  have  broken  down  one  of  the 
greatest  weapons  against  wrong  and  op- 
pression that  the  Members  of  this  body 
possess.  This  Senate  Is  the  only  place  in  our 
system  where  no  matter  what  may  be  the  or- 
ganized power  behind  any  measure  to  riish 
Its  consideration  and  compel  its  adoption 
that  measure  still  may  receive  unlimited 
scrutiny. 

But  when  there  Is  organized  power  behind 
meastn-es,  It  Is  aU  the  more  reason  we  should 
have  unlimited  debate  In  the  US.  Senate. 
There  Is  a  chance  to  be  heard  where  there  Is 
opportunity  to  speak  at  length  and  where. 
If  need  be.  und«-  the  Constitution  of  ova 
country  and  the  rules  as  they  stand  today, 
the  constitutional  right  Is  reposed  In  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  halt  a  Congress  or  a  ses- 
sion on  a  piece  of  legislation  which  will  un- 
dermine the  liberties  of  the  people  and  be  in 
violation  of  that  Constitution  which  gena«- 
tions  have  sworn  to  support.  When  I  take 
that  power  away  from  Members  of  this  body. 
I  let  loose  In  a  democracy  forces  that  in  the 
end  will  be  heard  elsewhere,  if  not  here. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  Just  three 
more  Senators  I  would  like  to  quote. 
Senators  who  felt  very  strongly  about 
our  priceless  heritage  of  free  debate  in 
the  Senate.  I  will  do  this  now  before  I 
go  Into  another  line  of  thought  concern- 
ing our  cherished  right  of  free  discussion 
in  the  Senate.  These  three  Senators  are 
George  W.  Norris  of  Nebraska,  Charles  L. 
McNary.  of  Oregon,  and  Kenneth  D. 
McKellar.  of  Tennessee. 

Senator  Norris  said: 

The  Senate  Is  the  only  forum  In  our  coun- 
try where  there  Is  free  and  fair  debate  upon 
proposed   legislation,   and    it   is   the   for\im 
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where  the  leglslatloB  of  the  country  \m  made. 
If  we  adopted  majcrlty  doturs  hi  the  a«nat« 
as  they  have  In  the  Hoosc,  the  last  vestige 
of  fair  and  honest  parliamentary  considera- 
tion would  entirely  vanish. 

Some  of  us  here  today  served  in  this 
body  with  the  late  Senator  Charles  L. 
McNary,  of  Oregon.  He  was  not  only  a 
great  Senator,  much  honored  and  be- 
loved and  esteemed  by  his  colleagues 
as  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  Senate, 
but  we  recall  he  was  the  vice-presiden- 
tial nominee  of  his  party  in  1940.  This 
is  what  he  said: 

Every  Re]>ublican  except  two  were  for  the 
bill— 

The  pending  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate— 
and  they  were  willing  to  remain  there — 

This  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — 
from  sunrise  to  evening  star  and  from  eve- 
ning star  to  sunrise  In  order  to  have  the  bill 
passed.  But.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  willing 
to  give  up  the  right  of  free  speech  and  full 
and  untrammeled  opportunity  for  argument. 
That  right  Is  the  last  palladium.  It  Is  the 
last  impregnable  trench  for  those  who  may 
be  oppressed  or  who  are  about  to  be  op- 
pressed. It  may  be  the  last  barrier  to 
tyranny. 

I  quote  now  from  the  Honorable  Ken- 
neth D.  McKellar,  of  Tennessee: 

I  have  served  nearly  6  years  In  the  House 
and  more  than  8  years  In  the  Senate.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  rules  of  both  Houses.  I 
believe  the  present  rules  of  the  Senate  make 
for  greater  efDciency.  make  for  better  legis- 
lation, make  for  the  better  carrying  out  of 
the  people's  will  than  do  the  rules  of  the 
House.  In  the  House  the  previous  question 
can  be  called  for  at  any  time,  debate  stopped 
and  a  vote  had.  In  other  words,  the  party 
in  power  can  pass  any  measure  without  de- 
bate and  without  public  scrutiny.  It  Is  well 
known  that  many  bills  are  thus  passed  In  the 
House.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  unlimited 
right  of  cloture  is  best  for  the  public  weal. 
As  a  Doatter  of  fact,  all  of  the  legislation  In 
the  House  is  agreed  upon  by  a  few  men  oc- 
cupying leading  positions  in  the  House  and 
the  great  body  of  Members  Is  denied  freedom 
of  speech  and  action. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  In  order 
to  relax  our  minds  from  our  own  situa- 
tion, I  should  like  to  digress  for  a  few 
minutes  and  discuss  the  freedom  of 
speech  in  the  Roman  Senate. 

I  think  there  is  much  for  us  to  bene- 
fit from  in  Rome's  experience.  For  450 
years  the  Roman  Republic  endured  with 
no  restrlcticms  on  debate  in  the  Roman 
Senate.  Emring  all  this  period  Rome 
grew  in  greatness  and  power  imtil  she 
occupied  the  overwhelmingly  dominant 
position  in  the  ancient  world.  No  an- 
cient people  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  a 
republic  for  so  long  a  time  as  did  the 
Romans. 

But  the  golden  age  of  Roman  freedom 
was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  During  the 
first  triumvirate  of  Caesar.  Pompey,  and 
Crassus.  pleadings  before  the  Judices 
selecti — senatorial  Judges  trying  crim- 
inal cases — were  limited  to  2  hours. 
Cicero,  (me  of  the  most  farslghted  states- 
men of  his  day  and  a  great  champion 
of  the  Roman  tradition  of  freedom,  dep- 
recated the  effect  of  this  cloture  upon 
the  cause  of  freedom,  sensing  that  it 
foreshadowed  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  Roman  Republic.    As  we  know. 


his  premonition  was  correct;  within  a 
few  years  Rome  was  under  the  author- 
itarian despotism  of  its  first  Caesar. 

Interestingly  enough.  Julius  Caesar 
had  himself  insisted  on  unlimited  debate 
in  his  earlier  years.  At  the  time  of  Cata- 
line's  conspiracy,  when  Julius  Caesar 
was  praetor  he  was  the  only  member  of 
the  Roman  Senate  who  refused  to  vote 
in  favor  of  infilctin^;  capital  punish- 
ment on  the  accomplices  of  Cataline. 
He  insisted  upon  the  right  of  unlimited 
debate  until,  tension  mounting  high,  a 
group  of  Roman  knights  thrust  at  him 
with  drawn  swords,  and  only  through 
the  extreme  efforts  of  his  friends  who 
drew  their  togas  about  him  was  his  life 
saved. 

Other  Roman  statesmen  of  note  in- 
sisted on  the  right  of  unlimited  debate. 
Cato  the  Younger,  in  his  fight  against 
the  usurpation  of  power  by  Caesar  and 
Pompey  in  later  years,  resorted  to  un- 
limited debate,  in  a  vain  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  republic. 

When  Cato  persisted  In  talking  after 
Caesar  ordered  him  to  desist,  he  was 
dragged  from  the  rostrum  and  ejected 
from  the  Senate.  So  Jealous  was  the 
Roman  Senate  of  Its  prerogatives,  that 
when  Cato  was  ejected,  the  entire  Roman 
Senate  walked  out  of  the  Senate  cham- 
ber. 

Cato  and  others  resorted  to  unlimited 
debate  when  the  republic  itself  and  the 
freedom  on  which  it  was  founded  were 
at  stake.  We  must  admit  that  there  is 
a  marked  similarity  today  In  our  fight 
to  preserve  freedom  of  a  debate  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  We  must  take 
note  that,  while  tlie  American  Republic 
has  maintained  free  debate  for  172  years, 
the  Roman  Republic  maintained  free  de- 
bate nearly  three  times  as  long — 450 
years.  Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  the  ob- 
servations of  Cicero  in  the  declining 
years  of  Rome's  freedom,  and  preserve 
the  sacred  right  of  unlimited  debate  so 
essential  now.  as  then,  to  the  freedom  we 
all  want  to  preserve. 

Let  us  heed  what  Cicero  said,  that 
cloture  in  the  Senate  of  a  republic  will 
destroy  that  republic.  It  was  truly  with 
a  prophetic  eye  that  he  pictured  what 
would  happen  in  a  few  years  to  Imperial 
Rome  if  Julius  Caeser  were  listened  to 
and  cloture  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  true  that  our 
historians  and  our  educators  have  ac- 
cepted the  premise  that,  while  history 
repeats  itself,  we  may,  nevertheless,  by 
studying  history  benefit  from  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past? 

Our  Founding  Fathers  accepted  this 
premise.  The  founders  of  the  American 
Government  were  keenly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  freedom  in  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic had  disintegrated  as  a  result  of  iden- 
tifiable factors  which  they  sought  to 
avoid  in  writing  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

May  I  say  that  a  reading  of  the  notes 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  will 
disclose  that  time  and  again  the  diffi- 
culties which  caused  the  destruction  of 
Rome  were  pointed  out  and  discussed, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  up  a  sys- 
tem in  this  country  so  that  which  caused 
the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome  would  not 
happen  on  this  continent. 


I  have  Just  indicated  how  the  forces 
intent  on  destroying  Roman  freedom 
first  attacked  the  right  of  unlimited 
debate.  It  may  be  interesting  for  me 
to  go  a  bit  further  and  to  note  how 
Julius  Caesar,  in  his  ambitious  manipu- 
lation of  the  Roman  mob  to  further  his 
own  acquisition  of  power,  proceeded  from 
this  point  to  whittle  down  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Senate. 

Let  me  repeat  for  emphasis  the  great 
tradition  of  the  Roman  Senate  before 
the  rise  of  Caesar.  Prior  to  Caesar's  im- 
position of  cloture,  the  Roman  Senate 
had  enjoyed  free  and  unlimited  debate 
for  some  450  years.  With  cloture,  the 
golden  days  of  the  Roman  Senate  re- 
ceded into  history. 

Cicero,  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
all  time,  recognized  the  issue  and  warned 
the  Roman  Senate  that  if  they  adopted 
cloture  it  would  mark  the  decline  of 
Rome,  and  that  within  a  few  years  there 
would  be  despotism  and  tyranny.  He 
said  that  behind  cloture  the  power  of 
the  Roman  Senate  would  be  whittled 
down,  and  a  tyrant  would  then  take  its 
place  and  exercise  Its  power. 

And,  Mr.  President,  that  Is  exactly 
what  happened  to  Rome.  Julius  Caesar 
was  a  terribly  ambitious  man.  He  de- 
sired to  make  himself  dictator  of  an  im- 
perial Rome.  The  thing  that  stood  In 
his  way.  the  thing  which  prevented  him. 
was  unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate  of 
Rome.  So  he  said.  "We  are  going  to 
distribute  land  among  certain  people." 
He  brought  those  people  to  Rcmie  and 
with  their  aid  forced  the  Senate  to 
change  its  rule  of  unlimited  debate. 
Within  2  years  he  had  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  Roman  Senate.  He  became 
a  tyrant.  Rome  lost  her  liberty  and 
declined  and  fell. 

Mr.  President,  the  turning  points  of 
history  are  not  always  on  the  battlefield. 
Here  was  a  great  turning  point  of  Roman 
history  when  Caesar  broke  the  power  of 
the  Roman  Senate,  and.  though  the  Sen- 
ate existed  in  name  for  another  500 
years,  from  that  time  on  it  was  always 
more  or  less  a  rubber  stamp  for  the 
Emperor  of  Rome. 

I  should  like  to  return  now  to  our  own 
situation  in  my  discussion  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  it  that  almost  all 
Senators  who  have  served  in  this  body 
any  length  of  time,  from  the  beginning 
down  to  the  present  time,  have  recog- 
nized the  value  of  free  debate  and  have 
striven  to  protect  and  preserve  that  right 
and  have  considered  it  essential  to  pro- 
tect the  people,  in  all  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, from  unbridled  majorities,  and  also 
fr<Mn  unbridled  minorities?  A  bill  can 
be  debated  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, under  their  rule,  only  an  hour.  I 
have  been  there  and  have  seen  Repre- 
sentatives beg  and  plead  for  only  5  min- 
utes, time  in  which  to  explain  their  posi- 
tion on  a  major  piece  of  legislation. 
Under  the  gag  rule,  if  a  measure  came  to 
the  Senate,  it  would  be  rammed  through 
by  the  power  of  a  great  lobby  or  great 
pressure  groups,  and  the  people  of  the 
Nation  would  not  know  what  happened. 

The  majority  moves  the  previous  ques- 
tions. The  majority  cuts  off  debate. 
There  Is  no  longer  an  opportunity  for 


further  debate.  It  is  closed.  No  matter 
how  many  facts  a  Member  of  the  House 
may  have  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  no  matter  how  important  it 
is  that  those  facts  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  that  Member  is 
denied  the  right  to  stand  on  the  fioor 
and  bring  those  facts  to  the  attention 
of  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will  yield 
to  me  for  an  observation,  with  the 
imderstanding  that  by  so  doing  he  will 
not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  an  observation,  with  the  imder- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  recognized  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  say  something 
to  corroborate,  from  my  own  experience, 
what  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  just 
said  in  respect  to  the  procedures  in  the 
House,  where  Members  can  be  gagged. 
I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  for  a  time 
in  the  House.  While  I  was  a  Member 
of  the  House,  a  question  came  before  the 
House  which  I  considered  to  be  a  ques- 
tion that  affected  the  security  of  our 
Nation  and  the  survival  of  the  free 
world.  I  desired  to  speak  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  was  permitted  to  speak  for  4»^ 
minutes  on  a  subject  of  that  Importance, 
and  in  order  to  get  to  speak  for  41/2 
minutes  on  the  most  important  subject 
that  came  before  the  House  while  I  was 
a  Member.  I  had  to  borrow  21/2  minutes 
from  the  Democratic  side  and  2  min- 
utes from  the  Republican  side. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
believe  that  if  we  stop  operating  under 
rule  XXn  and  whittle  off  a  piece  here, 
as  we  did  a  couple  of  years  ago.  and  a 
little  piece  there,  we  may  wind  up  in 
the  Senate  with  a  rule  imder  which  we 
will  not  be  allowed  to  speak  even  as 
much  as  ^Vz  minutes? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Once  the  door  is  opened,  and  we  start 
the  whittling  process,  Senators  will  find, 
and  history  teachers  will  find,  there  is 
no  end.  We  will  find  we  have  finally 
reached  the  point  where  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  hardly  have  4^  minutes 
in  which  to  present  the  facts,  to  make 
their  case,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  important  matters  that  the 
Senate  should  know  before  voting  on  a 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  more  question.  Does  not 
modem  history  teach  that,  whenever  a 
dictator  wishes  to  extinguish  the  lights 
of  liberty  In  his  country,  the  first  thing 
he  does  In  the  process  which  brings 
the  dictatorship  to  fruition  is  to  silence 
the  power  of  minorities  to  speak  ttieir 
will  on  the  fioor  of  the  legislative  body 
of  his  coimtry? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
That  Is  the  lesson,  above  all  others,  that 
we  learned  from  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  As  long  as  there 
was  free  debate  in  the  Roman  Senate, 
where  majorities  could  speak,  where 
minorities  could  speak,  where  all  Sen- 
ators could  protect  their  right  to  speak. 


the  empire  continued  to  rule  the  then 
known  world;  but  when  free  debate  in 
the  Senate  of  Rome  was  cut  off,  that 
was  the  beginning  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  the  whittling  process.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
first  rule  providing  for  cutting  off  de- 
bate was  adopted  back  in  1917,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  put  on  the  statute  books 
largely  under  the  leadership  of  southern 
leaders  in  Congress? 

Mr.  HILL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  It  not  true  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  whittling 
away  of  the  rule  already?  For  instance, 
when  that  rule  was  originally  written, 
it  applied  only  to  pending  blUs.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  other  words, 
cloture  did  not  apply  to  a  motion  to  take 
up.  It  could  be  debated  at  length.  I 
believe  it  was  In  1949  that  the  rule  was 
modified. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  rule  did  not  apply 
to  any  motion  to  proceed  to  consider  a 
bill.  There  could  be  no  limitation  in 
any  way 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Only  as  to  the  bill 
itself. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct,  which  illustrates  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  said,  that 
once  we  begin  this  whittling  process, 
we  will  be  urged  to  continue  to  whittle 
and  whittle.  Finally  there  will  be 
whittled  away  the  right  of  Senators  to 
stand  on  the  floor  to  speak  freely  and 
fully  on  matters  they  think  they  should 
speak  on. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  few  minutes  ago 
the  Senator  brought  out  some  very  in- 
teresting facts,  known  to  all  of  us  but  as 
to  wWch  we  needed  to  be  reminded.  One 
was  the  fact  that  a  majority  is  not  a 
sacred  thing,  so  far  as  our  Government  is 
concerned  and  so  far  as  the  Constitution 
Is  concerned.  All  through  the  Constitu- 
tion we  find  provisions  as  to  things  to 
be  done  by  a  fraction  different  from  a 
simple  majority. 

I  have  thought  of  another,  which  is 
that  a  yea-and-nay  vote  can  be  forced 
by  one -fifth  of  the  membership  of  the 
Senate. 

This  to  my  mind  Indicates  there  is 
nothing  sacred  about  the  majority  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  Anyone  who  knows  our  Con- 
stitution and  knows  our  Government  rec- 
ognizes the  truth  of  what  the  Senator 
has  said.  There  Is  nothing  sacred  about 
a  majority. 

One  of  the  great  things  about  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  the 
check  and  balance  system  we  have.  One 
of  the  Instrumentalities  of  the  check 
and  balance  system  is  the  two-thirds 
vote  required  In  many  Instances. 

Mr.  JORDAN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  srield  to  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
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Mr.  JORDAN.    A  few  minutes  ago  the 

Senator  referred  to  partisan  and  biparti- 
san effects  wiiicla  couid  result  from  the 
appiicatioa  of  a  majority  vot«  principle. 

In  this  body  there  are  two  very  fine 
and  distinguished  Senators  who  happen 
to  be  members  of  another  party,  who 
represent  one  of  the  largest  States  of  the 
Union.  If  the  Democrats  should  decide 
they  would  all  get  together  and  vote 
against  anything  for  that  State,  could 
not  the  Democrats  deny  anything  in  the 
world  they  wished  to  deny? 

Mr.  HTTiT.,     They  could  indeed. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  pass  a  single  piece  of  proposed 
legislation  pertaining  to  that  State,  if 
a  majority  vote  were  required. 

Mr.  HILL.     Yes. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  As  the  situation  now 
exists,  the  Senators  do  have  protection. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
They  do  have  protection. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  It  is  something  to  be 
feared,  when  everything  can  be  cut  off 
by  a  majority  vote.  Partisan  politics 
sometimes  hampers  people  in  the  exercise 
of  their  best  judgment. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  relates 
another  reason  why  Senator  after  Sen- 
ator who  served  in  this  body,  who  began 
his  service  with  the  idea  that  perhaps 
free  debate  should  be  cut  off  in  the  Sen- 
ate, afterwards  admitted  he  was  mis- 
taken and  stated  that  free  debate  should 
continue,  and  that  we  should  wage  a  bat- 
tle to  continue  free  debate  in  the  Senate. 

I  refer  to  Senators  such  as  the  late 
Rosral  Copeland.  from  the  great  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  late  great  William 
Borah,  from  the  State  of  Idaho.  Many 
Senators,  after  they  became  Members  of 
this  body  and  observed  the  operations 
and  workings  of  the  Senate,  the  needs 
and  compulsions  and  responsibilities 
upon  this  body,  decided  that  they  had 
been  wrong,  and  came  to  realize  that  the 
Senate  is  the  remarkable  body  it  is,  con- 
tributing so  much  to  the  country  by  its 
place  in  our  system  of  government,  be- 
cause of  free  debate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Senator's  ideas  upon  what 
motive  prompts  people  to  wish  to  silence 
others.  I  have  understood  in  one  case 
why  it  happened.  There  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace  in  North  Carolina  who  was 
trying  a  civil  case  between  a  plaintiff  and 
a  defendant.  When  the  plaintiff  had 
produced  his  evidence  and  rested  his 
case  the  justice  of  the  peace  turned  to 
the  defendant  and  said,  *T  would  appre- 
ciate it,  as  a  great  favor  to  the  court,  if 
you  would  not  offer  any  evidence  in  this 
case,  because  when  I  hear  both  sides  of 
the  case  I  have  a  tendency  to  become 
confused,  though  when  I  hear  only  one 
aide  I  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching  a 
decision."     [Laughter.] 

Can  the  Senator  from  Alabama  tell  me 
why  it  is  people  do  not  wish  to  hear  both 
sides  of  a  question  debated  adequately? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  cannot  understand  it, 
to  be  frank  with  the  SenaUw.  It  seems 
that  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  arrive  at 


a  proper  conclusion,  a  fair  and  Just  con- 
clusion which  will  be  best  for  the  people 
and  for  our  country,  should  wish  to  hear 
both  sides  of  a  question  and  get  all  of  the 
facts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  seem  that 
should  be  so.  I  wonder  if  some  people 
do  not  fear  that  if  they  hear  all  the  facts 
on  both  sides  they  may  have  to  go 
through  the  painful  process  of  changing 
their  minds. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  distingxiished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  told  a  story 
about  the  Justice  of  the  peace  in  his 
State  which  is  a  very  apt  story  at  this 
time  in  this  debate.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  contribution. 

On  that  very  point.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  excerpt  from  George  Haynes' 
scholarly  treatise  concerning  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to 
read  the  most  pertinent  part.    He  wrote : 

That  the  Senate  wUI  so  amend  Its  rules 
as  to  permit  cloture  upon  the  vote  of  a 
mere  niaJ(H-lty  of  those  present,  as  In  the 
House,  Is  to  the  last  degree  improbable. 
Reluctance  to  make  such  a  change  is  mainly 
due  to  a  sincere  conviction  on  the  part  of 
Senators  (and  of  many  outside  the  Senate 
who  have  studied  most  closely  the  working 
of  our  system  of  government)  that  cloture 
thus  applied  would  "destroy  the  deliberative 
function  of  the  Senate,  annihilating  the  very 
reason  for  its  existence,  and  making  it  auto- 
matically a  mere  annex  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  the  intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  secure  from 
the  Senate  a  different  point  of  view,  a  more 
matured  judgment  than  that  of  the  House. 
To  those  ends  the  longer  term,  the  more 
advanced  age,  the  smaller  numbers,  the  equal 
representation  were  all  expected  to  conduce. 
What  is  sorely  needed  in  Congress  is  seldom 
greater  speed  but  always  more  thorough 
consideration  In  lawmaking.  Cloture  by  a 
vote  of  a  chance  majority  in  the  Senate 
would  have  brought  many  a  decision  which 
would  have  accorded  ill  with  the  sober  sec- 
ond thought  of  the  American  people. 

In  these  days  of  weakened  party  diaclpllne, 
the  temporary  majority  that  group  combina- 
tion may  today  give  upon  a  pending  measure 
may  by  no  means  indicate  a  responsible 
majority's  conviction  that  the  measure  is 
wise.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  assume  that  in  block- 
ing a  given  piece  of  legislation  a  small  minor- 
ity or  even  a  single  Senator  Is  "thwarting  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  President,  during  the  famous  de- 
bate on  rule  XXII  that  occurred  in  1949, 
a  remarkable  article  by  Mr.  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald.  This  most  thought- 
ful article  is  entitled  "Filibusters  and 
the  American  Idea."  I  would  like  to 
read  this  article  in  its  entirety  because 
I  believe  it  sums  up  in  a  masterful  way 
the  case  against  changing  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  Lippmann  says: 

Although  the  question  before  the  Senate 
Is  whether  to  amend  the  rules,  the  Issue  is 
not  one  of  parliamentary  procedure.  It  is 
whether  there  shall  be  a  profound  and  far- 
reaching  constitutional  change  In  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  Oovernment. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  rule  XXU 
would  enable  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to 
close  the  debate  and  force  any  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  to  a  vote.  If  the 
amendment  is  carried  the  existing  power  of 
a  minority  of  the  States  to  stop  legislation 
will  have  been  abolished. 

"Stripped  of  aU  murabo-jumbo  and  flag 
wavinc*"  aaj  the  New  York  Tiaaes.  "ttie  1mu«, 


U  whether  the  country's  highest  legislative 
body  will  permit  important  measures  to  be 
kept  from  a  vote  through  the  activities  of  s 
few  leather-throated,  iron-legged  Members 
who  don't  want  democratic  decision." 

This  is  an  unduly  scornful  and  superficial 
way  to  dispose  of  a  great  constitutional 
problem.  For  the  real  issue  is  whether  any 
majority,  even  a  two-thirds  majority,  shall 
now  assume  the  power  to  override  the  op- 
position of  a  large  minority  of  the  States. 

In  tl«B  American  system  of  government 
the  right  of  democratic  decision  has  never 
been  identified  with  majority  rule  as  such. 
The  genius  of  the  American  system,  unique 
I  believe  among  the  democracies  of  the  world, 
is  that  it  limits  all  power — including  the 
power  of  the  majority.  Absolute  power, 
whether  In  a  king,  a  president,  a  legislative 
majority,  a  popular  minority.  Is  alien  to  the 
American    idea   of   democratic   decision. 

The  American  idea  of  a  democratic  deci- 
sion has  always  been  that  Important  mi- 
norities must  not  be  coerced.  When  there 
Is  strong  opposition.  It  Is  neither  wise  nor 
practical  to  force  a  decision.  It  Is  neces- 
sary and  It  Is  better  to  postpone  the  de- 
cision— to  respect  the  opposition  and  then 
to  accept  the  burden  of  trying  to  persuade 
It. 

For  a  decision  which  has  to  be  enforced 
against  the  detennlned  opposition  of  large 
communities  and  regions  of  the  country  wUl, 
aa  Americana  have  kmg  realised,  almost 
never  produce  the  results  it  Is  supposed  to 
produce.  The  opposition  and  the  resistance 
having  been  overridden,  will  not  disappear. 
They  wlU  merely  find  some  other  way  of 
avoiding,  evading,  obstructing,  or  nullifying 
the  decision. 

For  that  reason  it  Is  a  cardinal  principle 
of  the  American  democracy  that  great  deci- 
sions on  Issues  that  men  regard  as  vital 
shall  not  be  taken  by  vote  of  the  majority 
until  the  consent  of  the  minority  has  been 
obtained.  Where  the  consent  of  the 
minority  has  been  lacking,  as  for  example  in 
the  case  of  the  prohibition  amendment,  the 
democratic  decision  has  produced  hypocrisy 
and  lawlessness. 

This  Is  the  Issue  In  the  Senate.  It  is  not 
whether  there  shall  be  unlimited  debates. 
The  right  of  unlimited  debates  is  merely  a 
device,  rather  an  awkward  and  tiresome 
device,  to  prevent  largo  and  determined 
communities  from  being  coerced. 

The  Issue  is  whether  the  fundamental 
principle  of  American  democratic  decision — 
that  strong  minorities  must  be  persuaded 
and  not  coerced — shall  he  altered  radically, 
not  by  constitutional  amendment  but  by  a 
subtle  change  In  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  Issue  has  been  raised  in  connection 
with  the  civil  rights  legislation.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  vindication  of  these 
civil  rights  requires  the  sacrifice  of  the 
American  limitation  on  majority  rule.  The 
question  is  a  painful  one.  But  I  believe  the 
answer  has  to  be  that  the  rights  of  Negroes 
will  in  the  end  be  made  more  secure,  even 
if  they  are  vindicated  more  slowly.  If  the 
cardinal  principle — that  minorities  shall  not 
be  coerced  by  majorities — is  conserved. 

For  if  that  principle  Is  abandoned,  then 
the  great  limitations  on  the  absolutism  and 
the  tyranny  of  transient  majorities  will  be 
gone,  and  the  path  will  be  much  more  open 
than  It  now  Is  to  the  demagogic  dictator 
who,  having  aroused  a  mob,  destroys  the 
liberties  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  ask  some  questions.  But  I  do  so 
not  to  ask  for  articulated  answers.  I 
ask  only  for  silent  contemplation. 

Is  it  not  true  that  their  very  concept 
of  the  Senate  as  a  forum  for  complete, 
full  and  unlimited  deliberation  was 
what  moved  the  Founding  Fathers  to 
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select  the  Senate  as  the  body  to  share 
in  the  treatymaking  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  also  to  share  in  the  ap- 
pohitment  power  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
Uve?  II 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Senate  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  might  term 
an  ordinary  legislative  body? 

Is  it  not  true  that  a  State  is  prohib- 
ited from  entering  into  any  kind  of  a 
treaty  or  agreement  with  a  foreign 
power,  but  that  the  States  do  share  in 
the  treatymaking  power  and  m  the 
shaping  of  our  foreign  policy  through 
their  representatives  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate? 

Mr.  President,  when  the  American 
people  are  informed,  they  will  do  the 
right  thing.  I  have  always  felt  that  we 
could  trust  the  people.  In  fact,  I  think 
the  people  are  more  to  be  trusted  than 
some  political  leaders  think  is  wise. 
The  right  of  unhmlted  debate  to  inform 
the  people  and  let  the  issues  sink  in  is 
a  great  safety  valve  which  wiU  do  much 
to  protect  our  people  and  to  preserve 
our  Republic.  When,  supported  by 
powerful  pressure  groups,  we  rush 
through  legislation,  then  the  Senate  is 
not  performing   its  intended   function. 

During  my  remarks  on  this  vital  ques- 
tion, Mr.  President,  I  have  quoted  from 
a  number  of  outstanding  American 
statesmen  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
their  unanimity  and  strong  feelings  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  the  minority  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  j  j 

Without  regard,  however,  to  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  distinguished  authorities 
I  have  already  mentioned,  I  feel  that  my 
remarks  would  be  letss  than  complete  if 
I  did  not  include  at  least  one  quote  from 
our  beloved  Thomas  Jefferson  in  view 
of  his  great  concern  for  the  rights  of 
minorities. 

Jefferson  said: 

Bear  In  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that 
though  the  will  of  the  majority  Is  in  all  cases 
to  prevaU.  that  will  to  be  rightful,  must  be 
reasonable;  that  the  minority  poaaeas  their 
equal  rights,  which  equal  law  must  protect, 
and  to  violate  would  be  oppression. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  excerpt, 
on  the  same  subject,  from  the  writings 
of  one  of  our  famous  historians,  Charles 
A.  Beard,  in  my  opinion  is  most  enlight- 
ening with  respect  to  the  question  before 
us. 

He  wrote: 

Denunciations  of  delays  (occasioned  by 
filibustering)  have  often  been  renewed,  but 
the  Senate  has  been  obdurate  and  not  with- 
out reason;  liberty  of  debate  in  the  Senate 
acts  as  a  salutary  check  on  the  administra- 
tion, gives  the  minority  the  right  to  be 
heard,  and  assures  at  least  one  open  forum 
In  the  coimtry  for  the  free  consideration  of 
Issues  which  might  otherwise  be  smothered. 
(American  Government  and  PoUtics,  »th 
ed  ,  New  York.  1945.  p.  135). 

Mr.  President,  before  I  close  my  re- 
marks on  this  question.  I  should  like  to 
again  remind  those  who  now  press  for 
this  change,  that  they  may  well  be  the 
first  ones  most  in  need  of  the  protection 
of  the  historic  right  of  free  speech  In 
the  UJ3.  Senate.  What  Is  even  more  im- 
portant. I  should  Wfie  to  remind  them 


that  our  right  of  free  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  particularly  crucial  to  the  protec- 
tion, the  endurance  and  the  lasting 
genius  of  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

We,  of  course,  recall  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  when  he  was  asked  what  the 
Constitutional  Convention  had  done,  re- 
plied with  his  famous,  challenging 
answer.    His  answer  was: 

We  have  given  you  a  republic,  if  you  can 
keep  it. 

Mr.  President,  for  172  years  we  have 
kept  this  Republic  given  to  us  by 
our  Founding  Fathers.  I  am  here 
today  pleading :  Let  us  continue  to  keep 
It. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  most  eloquent  speech.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  does  not  think  that 
the  best  way  to  keep  this  Republic  is  to 
embody  in  the  Senate  rules  the  spirit 
of  the  statement  attributed  to  Voltaire, 
the  great  French  philosopher,  when  he 
said, 

I  disapprove  of  what  you  say,  but  I  will 
defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  It. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  absolutely  right. 
That  is  the  spirit  of  free  debate  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  We  may 
disagree  with  other  Senators,  we  may 
think  they  are  wrong,  but  we  know  that 
each  Senator  should  have  and  must  have 
the  right  of  free  debate  If  our  great 
Nation  is  to  survive. 


MUZZLING  OF  AMERICAN  MILITARY 
LEADERS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  new  evidence  of  the  muzzling 
of  American  military  leaders  and  the 
disastrous  result  that  it  is  having  on  our 
people  and  national  security.  This  evi- 
dence Is  in  a  new  book  called  "Combat 
Missileman"  which  the  noted  publishing 
house.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World  is 
releasing  later  this  month.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  two  veteran  Washington  news- 
papermen and  missile-space  experts, 
James  Baar  and  William  E.  Howard,  edi- 
tors of  Missiles  and  Rockets  magazine. 

This  book  contains  shocking  state- 
ments of  warning  from  some  of  our 
highest  military  men.  It  tells  in  detail 
the  strategic  reasons  why  we  are  being 
pushed  back  step  by  step  and  under- 
mmed  by  Communist  Russia.  It  dis- 
closes that  a  missile  gap  still  exists  and 
that  a  military  space  gap  is  rapidly 
growing. 

The  overall  theme  of  the  book  is  that 
the  United  States  is  not  doing  enough 
to  combat  offensively  the  mortal  threat 
of  Communist  Russia.  Moreover,  the 
true  nature  of  this  threat  and  our  de- 
fensive response  to  it  Is  being  kept  from 
the  American  public. 

"Combat  Missileman"  clearly  escaped 
going  through  the  Defense  Department's 


censorship  shop.  As  a  result,  here  are  a 
few  refreshingly  informative  quotations: 

Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  commander  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command : 

So  far,  people  just  don't  fully  understand 
the  Communist  threat.  Some  people  say 
better  Red  than  dead.  I  say  better  dead 
than  Red.  You  make  up  your  mind  what 
side  you  are  on.  CXu-  policy  today  is  that 
we  would  never  strike  first.  Our  policy  to- 
day is  totally  defensive. 

Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  former  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations : 

We  must  assimie  the  initiative.  Our  real 
objective  must  be  to  win  this  struggle  once 
and  for  aU. 

Lt.  Gen.  Roscoe  Wilson,  Air  Force 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff : 

Whoever  dominates  space  is  going  to  domi- 
nate the  earth.  And  there  is  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  the  Russians  are  moving  to- 
ward control  of  space  as  fast  as  they  can. 

Here  is  how  the  book's  authors  sum 
up  the  situation: 

One  basic  decision  is  involved:  A  decision 
by  the  American  people  to  fight  the  cold  war 
to  victory.  Meantime,  the  United  States  is 
only  buying  time  and  hoping  the  Russians 
will  go  away. 

Read  the  current  statements  by  our 
generals  and  admirals  after  these  state- 
ments have  passed  through  the  Defense 
and  State  Departments'  censorship 
shops.  Do  they  talk  as  they  do  in  this 
book? 

"Combat  Missileman"  tells  what  our 
top  military  men  really  think  about  the 
world  situation.  It  tells  what  is  going 
on  in  their  minds  behind  the  muzzles. 


DEATH  OP  OVERTON  BROOKS.  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  the  clerk  will  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able OviBTON  BaooKS,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  eleven 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  ftineral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions 
and  that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connec- 
tion therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Restaved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  la 
with  regret  that  I  learned  a  fe>v  hours 
ago  of  the  death  of  my  colleajue,  the 
Honorable  Overton  Brooks  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Louisi- 
afia. 

Louisiana  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a 
devoted  and  valued  servant  in  the  death 
of  Representative  Brooks. 
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This  dedicated  man  was  born  into  a 
family  of  public  servants.  His  imcle  and 
namesake  was  the  late  Senator  John  H. 
Overton,  who  was  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  when  I  was  first  elected 
to  this  body.  Another  xincle,  Winston 
Overton,  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Louisiana  Supreme  Court. 

Overton  Brooks  was  bom  near  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  and  during  the  First  World 
War  served  overseas  as  an  enlisted  man 
in  the  field  artillery.  Following  the  end 
of  hostilities,  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
try and  was  graduated  from  the  Louisi- 
ana State  University  Law  School  in  1923. 
He  practiced  law  for  a  few  years. 

He  entered  his  long  career  as  a  public 
servant  by  being  elected  as  U.S.  commis- 
sioner in  1925  and  served  in  that  position 
until  he  was  elected  to  the  75th  Congress 
in  1936. 

It  was  from  this  point  foi-ward  that  I 
grew  to  know  Overton  Brooks,  for  we 
were  both  elected  to  the  Congress  during 
the  campaign  of  1936. 

Since  that  time  I  have  watched  him 
serve  his  district,  his  State,  and  his  Na- 
tion with  honor  and  dignity.  He  was  a 
diligent  worker,  ever  ready  to  do  what 
he  could  for  his  people.  He  served  with 
distinction  as  a  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
many  years. 

A  few  years  ago  he  brought  great  honor 
to  our  State  by  being  named  chairman 
of  one  of  the  major  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.  He 
was  also  active  in  his  other  committee 
assignments — Government  Operations 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Smithsonian 
Institution  Museima  of  History  and 
Technology  Building. 

I  personally  mourn  his  passing.  I 
know  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  us  all. 
We  have  lost  an  able  leader  and  a  fine 
man. 

I  extend  sincere  regrets  to  his  devoted 
wife  and  charming  young  daughter,  who 
survive  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presir 
dent,  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  I 
learned  today  of  the  passing  of  Repre- 
sentative Overton  Brooks,  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana. 
Representative  Brooks  was  a  tireless,  de- 
voted servant  of  his  country.  He  served 
as  Representative  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  for  a  period  of  25 
years.  He  was  the  dean  of  the  Louisiana 
congressional  delegation.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  He  served  on  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee,  which  preceded 
the  formation  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number 
of  bills  subsequently  enacted  into  law 
setting  forth  the  conditions  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  Armed  Services  and  the 
Reserves. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  had 
the  privilege  of  congratulating  him  be- 
cause the  Louisiana  Ordnance  Plant  in 
the  fourth  district  of  Louisiana  was 
about  to  reopen.  It  was  a  project  on 
which  he  had  worked  diligently  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  This  was 
but  one  of  many  thousands  of  services  he 


had  performed  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  area  which  he  had  the  honor 
and  privilege  to  represent. 

I  know  of  no  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  worked  longer  or  harder  in 
performing  every  possible  service  for  any 
constituent  in  his  district,  whenever 
called  upon. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  from  1959 
to  date,  he  rendered  very  valuable  serv- 
ice. He  also  served  effectively  for  5  years 
in  the  position  of  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

Congressman  Brooks  was  married  to 
Miss  Mollie  Meriwether,  his  devoted  and 
lovely  wife.  They  were  blessed  with  one 
child,  who  is  now  a  very  beautiful  young 
lady.  Miss  Laura  Anne  Brooks.  I  want 
to  express  my  profound  sympathy  to 
these,  his  loved  ones.  As  a  devoted  and 
faithful  husband  and  father,  his  loss  is 
mourned  by  them.  As  an  effective  and 
dedicated  servant  of  this  Nation,  he  will 
be  missed  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  regret  over  the  sad  news  of 
the  death  of  the  late  Representative 
Overton  Brooks.  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  with  Overton  Brooks  on  the  old 
Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  know  how  faithful 
and  devoted  he  was.  I  know  how  inde- 
fatigable he  was  in  his  work,  not  only 
for  the  people  of  his  district,  but  also 
how  industrious  he  was  in  his  labors  for 
our  country  and  its  defense.  He  was  in- 
deed an  outstanding  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatievs.  honored  and 
respected  by  his  colleagues.  He  enjoyed 
a  position  of  outstanding  leadership  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  join  my 
distinguished  friends,  the  Senators  from 
Louisiana,  in  paying  my  tribute  to  Over- 
ton Brooks. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  greatly  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Overton  Brooks.  Overton  and  I  en- 
tered Congress  together.  When  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  came  to  the  Senate 
about  a  year  later.  I  was  elected  to  mem- 
bership on  the  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, of  which  my  colleague  had  been 
chairman. 

For  9  years  I  sat  on  that  committee 
next  to  Overton  Brooks.  He  and  I 
served  on  a  subcommittee  together,  and 
we  visited  many  military  installations 
together.  Overton  Brooks,  his  wife,  and 
at  this  time,  his  very  small  daughter, 
Anne,  lived  in  the  same  apartment  house 
where  my  wife  and  daughter  and  I  lived. 

He  was  a  wonderful  person.  He  was 
a  hard  working  Congressman,  and  an 
able  Representative  of  his  district.  He 
was  a  fine  father  and  husband.  My  wife 
and  I  certainly  join  all  his  friends  and 
colleagues  in  expressing  our  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Brooks  and  their  lovely  daughter 
Anne. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  in  the  tributes  to  Overton 
Brooks.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve, 
along  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalfj,  whom  I 
observe  in  the  Chamber,  on  the  first 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Astronautics 
and  Space  Exploration,  of  which  the 
chairman  may  have  been  the  majority 
leader  of  the  House,  Representative  Mc- 


CoRMACK,  or  Representative  Brooks. 
Because  the  duties  of  Representative 
McCoRMACK  as  majority  leader  were  so 
heavy,  he  was  required  to  turn  over  most 
of  the  duties  of  the  chairmanship  of  the 
special  committee  to  Representative 
Brooks. 

Overton  Brooks  was  always  extremely 
courteous  in  all  of  his  dealings  with 
members  of  that  committee.  He  was 
diligent  in  his  work.  I  never  knew  a  man 
to  throw  himself  into  his  work  with  any 
greater  enthusiasm,  sincerity,  or  feeling. 
He  was  particularly  assiduous  to  make 
certain  that  the  rights  of  the  minority 
were  always  respected.  He  was  well  liked 
by  the  Members  of  the  House.  He  leaves 
some  precious  memories. 

I  join  in  extending  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  daughter. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
has  said,  we  served  together,  under  Rep- 
resentative Brooks,  on  the  first  Space 
Committee.  Senators  will  recall  that 
right  after  the  Russians  orbited  the  first 
Sputnik,  we  became  concerned  about  the 
activities  of  the  United  States  in  space. 
In  the  House,  a  select  committee  was 
headed  by  the  majority  leader.  Repre- 
sentative McCormack;  but,  as  has  been 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  duties  of  Representative  McCor- 
mack as  majority  leader  or  floor  leader 
were  such  that  many  times  he  had  to 
relinquish  his  chainnanship  to  Repre- 
sentative Brooks. 

That  committee,  imder  Overton 
Brooks,  as  acting  chairman,  reported  the 
first  space  bill  which  put  the  United 
States  back  into  the  space  race.  Then, 
when  the  permanent  committee  was 
created,  he  took  charge,  and  in  his  usual, 
eflBcient  manner  brought  about  our  lead- 
ership again  in  the  space  race. 

He  was  always  courteous  and  consid- 
erate; always  able  to  work  out  a  legisla- 
tive problem;  always  willing  to  work  with 
the  minority  or  majority.  He  was  a 
great  legislator,  a  man  of  sound  think- 
ing, always  courteous  to  the  junior  mem- 
bers. 

America  has  lost  a  great  man,  a  man 
who  has  made  a  contribution  to  America, 
to  Congress,  and  to  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  213),  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Ovkston  Brooks,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  Its  business  to- 
day, stand  In  recess  until  12  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day next. 
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The  resolution  was  considered  by 
unanimous   consent,   and   unanimously 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  appoints  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellendbr]  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  the 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  late  Represent- 
ative Brooks. 


KATANGA:  THE  SHAME  OP  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  tliis  day 
brings  more  grim  news  from  strife-torn 
Katanga  where  the  government  and  peo- 
ple are  defending  themselves  against 
fiagrant  interventfion  and  aggression  by 
the  U  Jf.  forces.     1 1 

The  fighting  did  not  end  with  an  easy 
surrender  on  Wednesday,  as  the  U.N.  pro- 
nouncement pretended.  On  the  con- 
trary, fierce  fighting  is  raging  in  Eliza- 
bethville  and  at  many  points  in  Katanga, 
fighting  that  is  without  mercy  on  either 
side.  President  Tshombe  has  been  in- 
terviewed by  the  British  press  and  has 
proclaimed  his  intention  of  fighting  to 
the  death  against  U.N.  intervention.  All 
the  indications  are  that  he  has  the  com- 
plete support  of  his  people. 

In  my  statement  on  the  Congo  crisis  on 
Wednesday  of  thli  week.  I  warned  the 
leaders  of  the  UJJ.  and  the  UN.  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congo  that,  if  the  Congo 
goes  Communist  in  consequence  of  their 
actions,  the  American  people  and  free 
world  opinion  will  hold  them  responsible 
and  will  demand  an  accounting. 

At  the  same  time  I  appealed  once  again 
to  the  Administration  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  intervene  with  the  U Jf. 
authorities  in  an  effort  to  persuade  them 
to  terminate  their  illegal  and  arbitrary 
actions  and  to  reinstate  the  government 
of  President  Tshonibe. 

I  said  that  U.N.  actions  in  the  Congo 
were  so  arbitrary  and  so  fraught  with 
evil  political  consequences,  that  it  was 
difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  these 
actions  had  been  taken  In  simple  in- 
nocence or  muddleheadedness  by  so- 
called  international  civil  servants,  owing 
loyalty  to  neither  side  in  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  about  this 
tragic  situation  have  not  been  given  to 
the  American  people. 

One  of  the  things  that  convinces  me 
that  the  real  facta  are  not  being  given 
to  the  press  by  official  sources  is  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  Thursday  in  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  for  which  I 
have  the  greatest  Tesi>ect.  The  editorial 
in  general  supported  the  U.N.  actions  in 
terminating  the  secession  of  Katanga 
and  described  this  as  a  wholesome  de- 
velopment. The  editorial  writer  said 
that  Mr.  Kasavubu  and  Mr.  Adoula 
seemed  to  be  solid  moderates,  but  that 
within  the  coalition  government — I 
quote  "as  Cormecticut  Senator  Dodd  has 
Just  observed  in  possibly  a  too  alarmist 
fashion,  are  s<Hn^  exceedingly  far  left 
personalities."        | 

Mr.  President,  I  tannot  escape  the  im- 
pression that  the  writer  of  this  editorial 
has  gone  not  to  the  basic  facts  for  his 
evaluation,  but  rather  to  some  ostensibly 


knowledgeable  official  In  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  who  assured  him  that  the 
coaliUon  government  was  really  under 
control  and  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  a  habit  of  seeing  Commu- 
nists under  every  bed.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  a  new  situation. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  and  I 
would  remind  the  American  people  that 
there  were  certain  individuals  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  who  told  us,  at  the 
height  of  the  Chinese  civil  war,  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  really  agrarian 
reformers  and  not  Communists.  It  was 
this  monstrously  false  definition  that  was 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  China 
policy  disaster  and  for  all  the  blood  and 
suffering  this  disaster  has  cost  us  and 
will  cost  us  in  the  future. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
there  were  certain  individuals  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  who  told  us  that  Fidel 
Castro  was  not  a  Communist  but  some 
kind  of  agrarian  or  social  reformer  whom 
we  ought  to  encourage  with  offers  of 
friendship  and  support,  and  that,  in  line 
with  this  concept,  our  State  Department 
exerted  itself  to  topple  the  Batista  dic- 
tatorship without  troubling  to  prepare  a 
non-Communist  alternative  to  replace  It. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  we 
have  recently  been  told  that  perhaps 
Cheddi  Jagan  of  British  Guiana  is  not 
really  a  Communist  but  some  kind  of 
nondescript  radical  who  can  be  won  over 
to  our  side  if  we  are  prepared  to  be  nice 
to  him  and  to  lend  him  enough  money. 
And  these  statements  have  been  made, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of  the  massive 
doctmientation  compiled  by  t^e  British 
Royal  Committee,  which  proved  in  the 
most  conclusive  way  that  Cheddi  Jagan 
and  his  wife  are  Communists,  and  which 
made  this  charge  in  so  many  words. 

Today  the  agrarian  reformer  thesis — 
that  most  shopworn  political  fraud  In 
history — is  again  being  plied,  with  minor 
variations  in  language,  In  an  effort  to 
persuade  us  that  the  coalition  govern- 
ment established  by  the  U  Jf .  in  L^pold- 
ville  is  not  really  Cconmimist  or  weighted 
in  favor  of  the  Communists,  but  is  es- 
sentially a  coalition  of  solid  moderates 
like  Kasavubu  and  Adoula. 

Let  us  take  a  hard  look  at  the  facts, 
Mr.  President. 

No  one  challenges  the  fact  that  An- 
toine  Qlzenga,  the  vice  premier  in  the 
Leopoldville  government  and  boss  of 
Oriental  Province,  is  a  Prague -trained 
Communist. 

No  one  challenges  the  fact  that  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Christophe 
Gbenye,  who  holds  complete  E>olice  pow- 
er, mdeed,  the  power  of  life  and  death  in 
this  key  position,  is  also  a  Prague- 
trained  Communist. 

No  one  challenges  the  fact  that  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  Remy  Mwamba,  is 
a  Gizenga  appointee. 

The  newspapers  this  Thursday  re- 
ported that  Egide  Bochely-Davldson, 
who  has  been  appointed  Administrator 
of  Katanga  Province  by  Prime  Minister 
Adoula,  is  an  ardent  Liunumblst  and 
that  he  is  believed  by  Western  diplomats, 
in  addition,  to  be  strongly  pro-Commu- 
nist. Mr.  Bochely-Davidson  has  served 
as  High  Commissioner  of  State  in  the 
rebel  government  of  Antoine  Gizenga  in 


Oriental  Province.  I  have  information 
from  a  private  and  highly  reliable  soiure, 
who  knows  Bochely-Davidson,  that 
Bochely-Davidson  is,  in  fact,  an  agent  of 
the  Soviet  secret  police.  Here  is  another 
set  of  facts. 

As  for  the  other  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet, party  membership  cards  may  be 
difficult  to  produce.  But  the  document 
from  the  Moscow  New  Times,  which  I 
introduced  into  the  Record  on  Monday, 
proves  that  Gizenga  has  been  given  the 
right  to  designate  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  armed  forces,  and  that  he 
has  designated  for  this  position.  Gen. 
Victor  Lundula,  who  was  associated  with 
him  in  Oriental  Province;  it  also  proves 
that  Gizenga  has  been  given  the  right  to 
designate  the  Minister  of  Defense  and 
the  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

As  I  have  said,  it  may  be  impossible 
to  produce  Communist  Party  member- 
ship cards  for  all  of  Gizenga 's  designees. 
But  it  would  be  sheer  lunacy  to  assume 
that  a  trained  Commimlst  would  desig- 
nate anti-Communists  or  neutralists  to 
key  government  positions.  Common- 
sense  and  prudence  both  demand  that 
we  accept  the  unpleasant  fact  that  Oi- 
zenga's  designees  will  be  men  who  share 
his  viewix)lnt  and  are  obedient  to  his 
discipline. 

So  here  we  have  a  so-called  coalition 
govenunent  in  which  the  Vice  Premier, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Minister  of  De- 
fense, the  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  Administrator  of  Katanga 
Province  are  all  either  proven  Commu- 
nists or  hand-chosen  designees  of  An- 
toine Gizenga,  the  No.  1  Communist  of 
the  Congo. 

It  may  be  possible  for  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment to  survive  a  minor  dose  of  com- 
mimism.  But  the  dosage  of  commimism 
prescribed  for  the  coalition  government 
in  Leopoldville  by  the  U.N.  doctors,  is 
far  in  excess  of  what  would  be  lethal. 

No  (me  with  even  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  how  the  Communists  have 
used  and  exploited  coalition  govern- 
ments in  the  past  could  believe  for  a 
minute  that  a  cocditlon  government  so 
heavily  weighted  on  the  Communist  side 
could  produce  anything  but  a  regime 
completely  subservient  to  Moscow. 

But  just  as  there  are  people  in  our 
State  Department  who  advised  the  press 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
agrarian  reformers,  and  at  a  later  date 
told  them  that  Castro  was  an  honest  na- 
tional revolutionary  and  social  reformer, 
today,  it  would  appear,  there  are  people 
in  the  Department  of  State  who  are 
purveying  to  the  press  reports  about 
the  middle-of-the-road  composition  of 
the  Leopoldville  government  which  are 
just  as  false  and  potentially  just  as 
disastrous. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it:  the  UJ^.  has  not  installed 
any  middle-of-the-road  coalition  gov- 
ernment In  the  Congo.  It  has  Installed  a 
pro-Communist  government  that  is  only 
several  small  steps  removed  from  com- 
plete and  total  Communist  domination. 

I  believe  something  should  be  said 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  UJf. 
has  installed  this  government  and  has 
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overthrown  the  government  of  President 
Tshombe. 

It  was  an  operation  wtiich.  for  its 
perfidy,  its  careful  calculation,  and  its 
utter  ruthlessness,  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  Kremlin. 

The  U.N.  proceeded  step  by  step,  em- 
ploying the  salami  tactics  that  have  been 
made  famous  by  the  Communists. 

First  of  all,  they  had  to  get  some 
troops  into  Katanga,  which  was  solidly 
controlled  by  President  Tshombe.  So 
they  gave  President  Tshombe  their 
solemn  assurance  that  the  U.N.  units 
that  entered  his  territory  would  be  used 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
public  law,  in  accordance  with  U.N.  di- 
rectives, and  that  there  would  be  no  in- 
terference in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Katanga.  Acting  on  the  basis  of  this  as- 
siu-ance.  President  Tshombe  last  August 
gave  the  U.N.  permission  to  land  certain 
units  at  Katanga  airfields. 

After  the  first  U.N.  units  entered 
Katanga,  there  was  a  steady  buildup  in 
their  strength. 

On  April  2,  of  this  year,  they  felt 
themselves  strong  enough  to  attempt  to 
seize  control  of  the  airfield  at  Ellzabeth- 
vDle.  The  Katanga  Army  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Katanga  reacted  so  vigorously  that 
the  U.N.  was  obliged  to  retreat.  It 
solemnly  agreed  to  restore  and  respect 
the  status  quo  ante,  by  returning  the  air- 
field to  Katanga  control. 

In  the  month  of  June,  however,  when 
President  Tshombe  was  under  arrest  in 
Leopoldville,  the  U.N.,  ignoring  its  solemn 
agreement,  took  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion to  again  seize  control  of  the  Eliza- 
bethville  airfield.  This  time  it  main- 
tained control  and  continued  to  build  up 
its  forces,  primarily  with  Indian  and 
Ghurka  troops. 

By  the  first  of  this  month  the  U.N. 
had  concentrated  in  Katanga  12,000  of 
the  16,000  troops  under  its  command  in 
the  Congo. 

On  Monday  morning,  August  28  at 
dawn,  the  U.N.  Army  took  the  next  step. 
In  a  surprise  attack,  it  surrounded  the 
barracks  of  the  Katanga  Army,  arrested 
the  200  Belgian  ofiBcers  and  several  hun- 
dred white  noncommissioned  ofiBcers, 
and  ordered  them  Immediately  expelled 
from  the  country. 

The  Katanga  Army  had  now  been  de- 
capitated, and  the  ground  had  been 
prepared  for  the  next  step. 

Simultaneously,  the  U.N.  command 
began  to  arrest  and  expel  Belgian  and 
other  white  technicians  working  in  the 
Congo  in  various  capacities. 

They  were  arrested  and  expelled,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  without  any  due  proc- 
ess, without  any  hearing,  without  any 
habeas  corpus,  without  any  right  of  ap- 
peal. It  was  a  police  state  operation, 
pure  and  simple. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.N.  representatives  in 
Katanga,  headed  by  Dr.  Conor  Cruise 
O'Brien,  continued  to  assure  President 
Tshombe  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
intervening  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Katanga,  and  no  intention  of  employing 
force  against  him. 

Only  on  Monday  of  this  week.  Dr. 
O'Brien,  while  not  denying  that  he  had 
been  endeavoring  to  persuade  Tshombe 
to  submit  to  the  Central  Government, 


denied  categorically  that  he  had  Issued 
any  ultimatum  to  Tshombe.  Let  me 
quote  from  the  New  York  Times: 

Dr.  Ck>nor  Cruise  O'Brien,  chief  United 
Nations  representative  here,  said  he  had 
simply  told  Mr.  Tshombe  that  this  was  the 
last  time  he  would  ask  him  to  meet  with  the 
Leopoldville  leaders. 

"U  you  refuse  this  proposal,  I  will  take 
your  refusal  as  definitive  and  final  and  will 
not  renew  It,"  Dr.  O'Brien  said  he  had  told 
the  Katanga  President. 

Dr.  O'Brien  said  he  had  offered  to  accom- 
pany Mr.  Tshombe  on  any  visit  to  Leopold- 
ville and  had  given  a  guarantee  of  full  United 
Nations  protection  In  addition  to  the  guar- 
antee being  offered  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  now  clear  that  this  statment  was 
intended  only  to  deceive  and  that,  at 
the  time  it  was  made,  the  U.N.  was  al- 
ready preparing  its  action  against  the 
government  of  President  Tshombe. 

On  Wednesday,  2  days  after  Dr. 
O'Brien  Issued  this  statement,  the  U.N. 
troops,  again  striking  in  the  early  morn- 
ing hours,  surrounded  the  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Building,  which  was  of  critical 
importance  because  of  its  control  of  com- 
munications and  radio,  and  demanded 
its  surrender.  What  other  measures 
they  took  simultaneously  is  not  clear. 
What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  within 
a  matter  of  hours  the  U.N.  had  deposed, 
or  claimed  that  it  had  deposed,  the  legal 
government  of  President  Tshombe,  had 
arrested  several  of  his  ministers,  and 
had  handed  Katanga  over  to  the  control 
of  the  Leopoldville  government  and  of 
an  adminstrator  whom  everyone  ac- 
knowledges to  be  dangerously  pro-Com- 
munist. 

The  UJJ.  issued  various  explanations 
of  its  actions.  One  explanation  was 
that  it  had  acted  in  self-defense  after  a 
speech  by  the  Katanga  Finance  Minis- 
ter, Jean-Marie  Kibme,  threatening 
military  action.  Another  explanation 
was  that  it  had  intervened  in  order  to 
prevent  civil  strife — and  this  explana- 
tion was  offered  up  in  the  face  of  the 
imdisputed  fact  that  there  has  been  far 
more  law  and  order  in  Katanga  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Congo,  and  that 
the  Katanga  government  has  threat- 
ened no  one. 

These  demonstrable  fabrications  were 
characteristic  of  the  dishonesty  and  bad 
faith  of  the  entire  U.N.  operation.  The 
same  newspaper  articles  which  carried 
these  explanations  in  releases  from 
United  Nations  in  New  York,  carried  the 
following  statement  issued  by  the  U.N. 
command  to  newsmen  in  Ellsabethville : 

The  United  Nations  action  was  taken  at 
the  request  of  the  central  government, 
which  Is  sending  a  state  commissioner  to 
Katanga  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  United  Nations  motives  In  complying 
with  the  request  was  to  avoid  the  alterna- 
tive— Invasion  of  North  Katanga  by  central 
government  troops  and  a  prolonged  civil 
war. 

U.N.  troops  explained  their  mission  to  the 
Katanga  gendarmerie  (police)  guarding  the 
post  oflSce  and  assured  them  tliere  was  no 
Intention  of  disarming  them. 

Unfortunately  the  gendarmerie  opened 
fire  and  the  fire  was  returned.  A  sharp  ac- 
tion followed,  with  casualties  on  both  sides. 

We  profoundly  regret  the  casualties  and 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Katanga  gen- 
darmerie for  their  Talor. 


The  hypocrisy  of  the  U.N.  sUtement 
is  almost  pathetic.  As  the  New  York 
Times  commented  editorially  on  Septem- 
ber 14: 

In  Korea  the  United  Nations  went  to  war 
to  check  outright  aggression.  In  Katanga  it 
seeks  to  avert  civil  war  by  removing  a  po- 
tential belligerent,  and  not  the  one  threat- 
ening to  attack. 

The  same  editorial  warned  that  the 
United  Nations  was  setting  a  precedent 
in  Katanga  "of  worldwide  Implications 
and  considerable  risk  to  itself." 

Mr.  President,  not  only  was  the  U.N. 
action  in  Katanga  brutal  and  dishon- 
est, but  it  was  so  arbitrary  and  so  far  in 
excess  of  the  authority  of  the  U.N.  or  of 
any  international  organization,  that  I 
gravely  fear  this  action  will  sound  the 
death  knell  for  the  U.N.  if  it  is  not 
promptly  repudiated. 

I  have  said  that  the  U.N.  action  was 
completely  without  authority  under  in- 
ternational law  or  under  the  Charter  of 
the  U.N.  or  of  the  U.N.  resolutions  on 
the  Congo. 

Paragraph  4  of  the  Security  Council 
resolution  of  August  9,  1960.  reaflBrmed 
the  policy  that  the  forces  of  the  U.N. 
would  not  be  party  to  any  internal  con- 
fiict.  and  that  they  would  not  intervene 
in  any  fashion  in  such  a  conflict  and 
would  not  be  utilized  to  influence  the 
constitutional  outcome  of  such  a  con- 
flict. This  position  was  again  reaffirmed 
in  the  Security  Council  resolution  of 
February  21,  1961.  I  challenge  anyone 
to  justify  the  U.N.  action  in  the  light  of 
this  resolution. 

I  do  not  think  that  those  who  have  so 
blithely  applauded  the  UH.  action  in  Ka- 
tanga have  fully  weighed  its  histoncal. 
political,  and  legal  implications. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Dr.  O'Brien's 
own  homeland.  Dr.  O'Brien,  as  an  Irish- 
man, should  know  something  of  the 
meaning,  should  understand  something 
of  the  implications,  of  the  action  he  has 
just  taken  in  Katanga. 

If  the  U.N.  could  take  this  action  in 
Katanga  at  the  request  of  the  central 
government,  conceivably  a  U.N.  task 
force  could  have  taken  similar  action 
against  the  Irish  secessionists  at  the 
time  of  the  Irish  Revolution,  acting  on 
the  request  of  the  Central  Government 
in  London.  Or  it  could  today  take  simi- 
lar action  against  Northern  Ireland  on 
the  request  of  the  Dublin  government 
and  on  the  excuse  that  it  had  to  act  thus 
to  prevent  civil  war  because  the  Dublin 
government  was  threatening  to  invade 
Northern  Ireland. 

Does  the  United  Nations  now  plan  to 
take  military  action  to  end  the  seces- 
sion of  Senegal  from  the  Mali  Federa- 
tion, if  the  Mali  Government  requests 
such  action?  Does  the  United  Nations 
now  deny  the  right  of  secession  and  does 
it  plan  to  take  similar  action  against 
secessionist  movements  on  the  territory 
of  any  member  nation? 

The  chief  justification  advanced  by 
apologists  for  the  U.N.  action  is  that  the 
Congo  could  not  be  made  economically 
viable  without  the  wealth  of  Katanga 
Province,  and  that  the  incorporation  of 
Katanga  into  a  single  unified  Congo  will 
pave  the  way  to  economic  stability. 
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This  position  is  false  in  principle  and 
false  in  practice. 

It  is  false  in  principle,  because  unity 
can  be  achieved  within  a  federal  struc- 
ture as  well  as  in  a  centralized  state 
structure.  President  Tshombe  has  been 
willing  to  discuss  unity  on  the  basis  of 
federation,  and  even  President  Kasavubu 
has,  in  previous  statements.  Indicated  a 
preference  for  a  federal  structure.  Now, 
however,  in  the  name  of  unity,  we  have 
rammed  down  the  throats  of  the  people 
of  the  Congo  imlty  under  a  centralized 
state  government,  in  which  the  Com- 
munists and  pro -Communists  hold  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  power. 

The  argument  is  false  in  practice  be- 
cause the  mineral  wealth  of  Katanga 
Province  is  meaningless  unless  these  re- 
sources are  intelligently  and  efficiently 
exploited. 

If  Katanga  has  enjoyed  prosperity 
while  the  rest  of  the  Congo  has  been  go- 
ing downgrade  politically  and  economi- 
cally, this  is  largely  because  of  Belgian 
capital  and  Belgian  know-how  and  the 
excellent  relations  that  have  existed  be- 
tween the  Belgian  technicians  and  ad- 
visers and  their  Katangese  counterparts. 
The  forced  withdrawal  of  white  advisers 
and  personnel  would  be  bad  enough. 
But  the  U.N.'s  action,  in  addition.  Is 
bound  to  result  in  a  flight  of  foreign 
capital.  Instead  of  taking  over  a  pios- 
perous  Katanga  that  can  share  its  well- 
being  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Congo, 
the  U.N.  action  will  create  pwverty  and 
economic  chaos  in  this  once  prosperous 
Province.  Such  a  situation,  of  course, 
would  be  grist  to  the  Communist  mill. 

The  argument  is  false  for  another  rea- 
son. It  fails  completely  to  take  into 
account  the  impact  on  our  Belgian 
friends  of  their  forced  withdrawal  from 
economic  participation  in  the  Congo. 
The  economies  of  a  number  of  European 
countries,  including  Belgium,  are  now 
very  precariously  balanced.  I  have  been 
advised  by  competent  authorities  that 
the  loss  of  Belgium's  very  sizable  in- 
vestment in  the  Congo  may  be  the  straw 
that  breaks  the  bock  of  ^  the  economic 
camel.  And  if  a  serious  recession  starts 
in  Belgium,  no  one  knows  where  it  will 
stop  in  Europe. 

There  was  much  to  criticize  in  the 
previous  record  of  Belgian  colonial  rule 
in  the  Congo.  But  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  charge  of  colonialism  in 
the  case  of  the  Katanga-Belgian  rela- 
tionship of  today.  The  Katangese  are 
masters  in  their  own  house.  The  Bel- 
gians are  there  to  help  them  with  their 
capital  and  their  know-how.  There  is, 
or  was,  a  cooperative  and  mutually  ben- 
eficial relationship.  In  destroying  this 
relationship,  we  have  not  merely  acted 
against  our  Belgian  allies,  and  against 
the  sentiments  of  all  our  NATO  allies,  we 
have  also  acted  against  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  Katanga,  of  the 
Congo,  and  of  Africa. 

I  say  that  "we  have  acted,"  because 
it  is  now  apparent  that  the  U.N.  action  in 
Katanga  was  taken  with  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

I  must  say  that  until  Thursday  after- 
noon, when  the  Department  of  State 
publicly  pronounced  its  sanction  of  the 
U.N.  action  in  Katanga,  I  was  under  the 


impression  that  the  U.N.  representatives 
in  the  Congo  were  arbitrarily  interpret- 
ing their  authority,  without  reference 
to  the  UJ3.  Government  or  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Security  Council. 

I  believed  this,  in  part,  because  of 
previous  reports  in  the  press  about  dif- 
ferences between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  administration  over 
the  handling  of  the  Congo  situation;  in 
part,  because  I  simply  could  not  believe 
that  our  own  State  Department  had  been 
a  party  to  the  disgraceful  and  histori- 
cal disastrous  action  against  the  Ka- 
tanga Government. 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  now 
realize  that  I  was  wrong  in  this 
assumption. 

The  shame  of  Katanga  is  not  merely 
the  UJ^f.'s:  It  is  oiu*  shame,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  still  cannot  believe 
that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  those  responsible  for  our 
policy  at  top  level  have  had  access  to  all 
the  facts  or  have  been  properly  briefed 
on  the  events  in  the  Congo.  I  feel  that 
this  is  still  another  in  a  long  list  of  in- 
stances where  our  policy  has  been  mis- 
guided by  the  nameless  subordinates  at 
desk  p>ositions  who  prepare  analyses  and 
position  papers. 

A  master  architect  is  heavily  depend- 
ent on  his  draftsmen.  And  the  fact  is 
that,  to  a  very  large  degree,  those  who 
are  resjxmsible  for  our  F>olicy  are  de- 
pendent on  the  publicly  unknown,  but 
tremendously  important,  subordinates 
whose  task  it  is  to  sift  all  information 
that  comes  in  from  the  field,  to  present 
the  salient  facts  to  their  superiors,  and 
to  indicate  general  policy  lines.  This 
dependence  is  particularly  heavy  when 
our  policymakers  are  called  upon  to 
deal  with  remote  places  like  the  Congo, 
about  which  they  have  little  or  no  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

I  believe  that  these  nameless  subordi- 
nates at  desk  positions  have  been  respon- 
sible for  many  of  our  policy  disasters. 

I  believe  that  the  continuity  of  dis- 
asters under  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations  can  be  traced 
to  a  continuity  in  this  personnel  at 
desk  level. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  a 
critical  review  of  this  entire  situation, 
and  that  those  responsible  for  briefing 
us  into  disaster  after  disaster  should  be 
dismissed  or  transferred  to  nonpollcy- 
making  posts  where  their  penchant  for 
wrong-headedness  can  do  no  harm. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  make  a 
charge  of  treason  or  disloyalty — and  I 
make  none — in  order  to  demand  dis- 
missal. In  the  Armed  Forces  an  officer 
who  lost  battle  after  battle  would  auto- 
matically be  transferred  to  a  minor  posi- 
tion, on  groimds  of  general  incompet- 
ence. 

We  can  afford  to  be  no  less  realistic 
and  no  less  firm  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy. 

The  subordinate  advisers  who  have 
been  wrong  time  after  time  in  their 
facts  and  in  their  evaluations,  who  have 
got  us  into  trouble  time  after  time,  and 
led  us  to  defeat  time  after  time,  should 
be  dismissed  on  grounds  of  general  in- 
competence from  the  positions  they  now 
hold. 


Perhaps  the  Congo  disaster  can  be 
made  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  approach 
to  the  problem  of  poUcs^making  and  to 
the  problem  of  staffing  our  policymak- 
ing departments.  I  believe  that  some 
setup  is  necessary  imder  which  the 
drafters  of  presentations  and  the  formu- 
lators  of  policy  papers  will  no  longer  be 
nameless,  and  imder  which  Congress,  or 
the  relevant  committee  of  Congress,  will 
have  access  to  the  basic  papers  that 
play  so  crucial  a  role  in  determining  our 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  free  world  has  very 
Uttle  time  left  in  which  to  realine  its 
policies  and  reform  its  ranks.  We  can- 
not afford  any  more  "agrarian  reformer" 
follies.  We  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in 
wishful  thinking  about  the  Castros  and 
the  Cheddi  Jagans  and  the  Gizengas.  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  that 
they  belong  to  the  enemy  camp.  After 
each  of  such  blunders,  the  only  expla- 
nation I  have  heard  has  been,  "That  was 
yesterday.  Let  us  not  rake  over  dead 
ashes."  But,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
live  coals  in  those  ashes;  the  world  is 
on  fire,  the  hour  is  late,  and  we  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  destroying  our 
friends  and  financing  the  victory  of  our 
enemies. 

The  time  has  come  for  an  end  to  re- 
treats and  defeats,  for  an  end  to  muddle- 
headedness  and  confusion,  for  an  end  to 
self-deception  about  "agrarian  reform- 
ers" and  coalition  governments,  for  an 
end  to  carelessness  in  policymaking,  for 
an  end  to  the  perverse  blindness  that  has 
led  us,  in  situation  after  situation,  to  de- 
stroy our  friends  and  support  our 
enemies. 

Let  us  start  in  the  Congo.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  if  we  do  not,  tiie  whole  of 
Africa  will  be  lost  to  communism. 

I  see  that  in  the  Congo. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  the  parallel  tele- 
grams which  I  sent  yesterday  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk;  to  the  Honor- 
able G.  Mennen  Williams,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs; 
and  to  Ambassador  Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 
I  also  ask  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  my  telegram  to  Secre- 
tary General  Dag  Hammarskjold.  Fi- 
nally. I  ask  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  several  newspaper  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  recent  days. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

TxxT  or  Wires  Sent  to  Secuttaht  Rusk. 
Assistant  Secretahy  Williams,  and  Am- 
bassador Stevenson 

September  15,  1961. 
I  send  this  telegram  to  you  with  a  heavy 
heart  and  with  a  sense  of  shame. 

I  had  assumed  until  yesterday  afternoon 
that  the  U.N.  Intervention  in  Katanga  was 
due  to  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  author- 
ity by  the  UJ^.  representatives  on  the  spot, 
and  that  there  had  been  no  reference  to  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  I  was. 
therefore,  deeply  shocked  to  learn  that  the 
State  Department  supported  and  sanctioned 
the  flagrant  and  bloody  intervention  of  the 
UJ^.  Army  against  the  people  of  Katanga 
and  the  legal  government  of  President 
Tshombe. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  President  and 
our  top  people  in  the  Department  of  State 
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are  In  full  possession  of  the  facts  about  the 
Congo.  I  cannot.  In  particular,  believe  that 
they  acted  in  knowledge  of  the  following  In- 
controvertible facta  concerning  the  compoel- 
tloa  of  the  coalition  government  In  Leopold- 
ville: 

( 1 )  That  Vice  Premier  Ant  ilne  Olzenga  Is 
a  Prague-trained  Communist. 

(2)  That  his  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Christophe  Gbenye,  who  served  under  him 
In  the  same  position  In  Oriental  Province.  U 
also  a  Prague-trained  Communist. 

(8)  That  Olzenga,  by  agreement  with 
Adoula.  has  been  given  the  right  to  desig- 
nate (a)  the  Minister  of  Defense,  (b)  the 
commander  In  chief  of  the  armed  forces,  (c) 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  (d)  the  Ambas- 
sador to  the  VJS. 

(4)  That  Bochely-Davldson,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed administrator  of  Katanga,  and  a 
former  Minister  in  the  government  of 
Clzenga,  is  also  pro-Communist. 

In  connection  with  this  last  point,  I  have 
been  informed  by  a  highly  reliable  American, 
who  knows  Bochely-Etavldson  personally, 
that  Bocbely-Davidson  is  not  only  a  Com- 
munist but  a  member  of  the  Soviet  secret 
police. 

With  so  many  key  posts  and  so  much 
power  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  the 
Communists,  such  a  coalition  government 
must  Inevitably  terminate  in  complete  Com- 
munist control  of  the  Congo. 

I  believe  that  the  bloody  and  unprece- 
dented action  taken  by  the  U.N.  forces  In 
Katanga  wlU,  if  this  acUon  la  not  counter- 
manded, completely  destroy  the  moral  au- 
thority of  UJI.  as  a  body  based  on  rule  of 
law  in  international  affairs. 

The  U.N.  did  not  intervene  in  Katanga  be- 
cause the  Katanga  government  was  threat- 
ening aggression  or  threatening  civil  peace. 
According  to  Its  own  statement,  the  UJf. 
believed  that  the  central  government  was 
getting  ready  to  invade  Katanga  and.  In 
order  to  avoid  civil  strife,  the  U.N.  therefore 
decided  to  Intervene,  not  against  the  pro- 
spective aggressor,  but  against  the  prxjspec- 
tlve  victim. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  In  the  light  of  all 
these  developments  and  In  light  of  the  obvi- 
ous fact  that  the  UN.  forces  are  acting 
against  the  will  of  the  people  of  Katanga, 
the  State  Department  wUl  see  fit  to  Intercede 
with  the  UJJ.,  with  a  view  to  arranging  a 
cease-fire  in  Katanga  and  the  countermand- 
ing of  the  arbitrary  actions  taken  against 
the  government  of  President  Tshombe. 
Thomas  J.  Dodo. 

UJ.  Senator. 

Sestembes  16,  1961. 
Hon.  Dag  Hammabskjolo, 
Secretary  General, 
United  Nations,  New  York,  N.T.: 

I  strongly  deplore  U.N.  intervention  in 
the  Katanga.  I  believe  that  the  bloody  and 
unprecedented  action  taken  by  the  U.N. 
forces  in  Katanga  will.  If  this  action  is  not 
countermanded,  completely  destroy  the 
moral  authority  of  U.N.  as  a  body  based 
on  rule  of  law  In  International  affairs. 

The  U.N.  did  not  Intervene  In  KaUnga 
because  the  Katanga  Government  was 
threatening  aggression  or  threatening  civil 
peace.  According  to  Its  own  statement,  the 
U.N.  believed  that  the  central  government 
was  getting  ready  to  Invade  Katanga  and. 
In  order  to  avoid  civil  strife,  the  U.N.  there- 
fore decided  to  Intervene,  not  against  the 
prospective  aggressor,  but  against  the  pros- 
pecUve  victim. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  you  have 
been  fully  informed  by  your  subordinates 
on  the  spot.  I  find  It  difficult  to  believe  In 
parUciilar,  that  you  would  have  approved 
their  action,  had  you  been  fully  aware  of 
the  following  incontrovertible  facts  con- 
cerning the  composition  of  the  coalition 
government  In  Leopoldvllle : 

(1)  That  Vice  Premier  Antolne  Olzenga  is 
a  Prague-trained  Communist. 


(3)  That  his  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Christopher  Obenye.  who  served  \uder  him 
in  the  same  position  In  Oriental  Province, 
is  also  a  Prague-trained  Communist. 

(9)  That  Olzenga.  by  agreement  with 
Adoula.  has  been  given  the  right  to  desig- 
nate (a)  the  Minister  of  Defense,  (b)  the 
commander  In  chief  of  the  armed  forces, 
(c)  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  (d)  the 
Ambassador  to  the  UJ^. 

(4)  That  Bochely-Davldson.  the  newly  ap- 
pointed administrator  of  Katanga,  and  a 
former  Minister  in  the  government  of  Ol- 
zenga, Is  also  pro-Conuntinlst. 

In  connection  with  the  last  point.  I  have 
been  Informed  by  a  highly  reliable  Ameri- 
can, who  knows  Bochely-Davldson,  that 
Bochely-Davldson  Is  not  only  a  Communist 
but  a  member  of  the  Soviet  secret  police. 

Let  me  say.  too.  that  I  am  horrified  by 
the  ruthlessness  of  the  U.N.  action,  by  the 
announcement  that  U.N.  forces  will  sum- 
marily execute  any  civilian  found  carrying 
arms,  and  by  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
machine  gunning  of  ambulances  and  at 
wounded  Katangese  even  after  the  cease-fire 
had  gone  Into  effect. 

I  know  that  the  sense  of  Indignation 
which  I  now  express  to  you  Is  shared  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  and  I 
am  confident  that  It  Is  shared  by  the  great 
majority   of   the   American    people. 

In  the  Interest  of  preserving  the  U.N.  as 
a  force  for  peace  and  order  In  the  world,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  warn  you  that  the 
American  people  and  free  world  opinion  at 
large  will  hold  the  U.N.  responsible  for  its 
misbegotten  and  Inhumane  policies  In  the 
Congo.  There  can  be  no  escaping  the  fact 
that  If  the  Congo  now  goes  Commimlst.  it 
will  be  thanks  not  to  Moscow's  strength,  but 
to  the  policies  and  actions  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  earnestly  hope.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you 
will  see  fit  to  countermand  the  orders  Is- 
sued by  the  U.N.  In  Katanga  or  to  order  a 
stay  In  their  execution  until  there  has  been 
an  opportunity  for  a  reappraisal  of  the  entire 
situation. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd, 

V.S.  Senator. 
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U.N.    Troops  Seize   Katanga   nr   an   8-Hot7H 
Street  Battlx 

LzoPOLDvnxE.— United  Nations  troops 
seized  control  of  secessionist  Katanga  Prov- 
ince in  8  hours  of  street  fighting  with  Ka- 
tangese gendarmes  in  EllsabethvUle  yester- 
day and  returned  the  Province  to  the  cen- 
tral Leopoldvllle  government. 

I A  radio  station  calling  itself  "Free  Ka- 
tanga" claimed  last  night  that  heavy  fighting 
was  continuing  in  EllsabethvUle.  and  that 
Katanga  troops  were  still  In  control  of  half 
the  city.  The  Associated  Press  reported  from 
Ndola,  In  neighboring  Northern  Rhodesia, 
where  the  brocdcast  was  monitored.  A 
South  African  radio  correspondent,  arriving 
In  Ndola  from  EllsabethvUle.  said  total  chaos 
reigned  In  Katanga.) 

Indian.  Swedish,  and  Irlah  UJ».  troops 
battled  the  Katanga  gendarmerie  from  4  ajn. 
until  noon  In  an  unprecedented  action  taken 
"at  the  request  of  the  central  government." 
A  U.N.  spokesman  said  the  U.N.  acted  to  pre- 
vent civil  war  and  an  Invasion  by  central 
Congolese   troops. 

The  number  killed  was  not  clear.  Un- 
confirmed reports  said  at  least  40  were 
killed.  A  U.N.  spokesman  said  only  that  two 
U.N.  soldiers  were  killed  and  five  or  six 
wounded.  A  report  from  EllsabethvUle  said 
at  least  10  Katangese  were  kUled  and  many 
wounded. 

President  Molse  Tshombe  of  Katanga  fled 
and  was  in  hiding.  Interior  Minister  Gode- 
frold  Munongo,  often  called  the  power  be- 
hind Mr.  Tshombe's  rule,  and  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Evarlste  Klmba  were  missing.  Finance 
Minister  Jean-Baptlste  Klbwe  was  arrested 
by  the  15 H.  and  was  being  flown  to  Leopold- 
vUle  for  action  by  the  central  government. 


United  Nations  Secretary  General  Dag 
Hanamarskjold  flew  into  Leopoldvllle  on  a 
peace  mission  only  to  be  Informed  by  Sture 
Linner,  UJf.  clvU  operations  chief  here,  that 
the  13-month-oId  Katanga  seaslonlst  prob- 
lem had  been  solved. 

(The  British  Oovernment  announced  In 
London  It  regretted  the  EllsabethvUle  fight- 
ing and  said  its  ambassador  to  the  Congo 
was  being  Instructed  to  contact  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold  as  soon  as  possible  and  ask  him 
to  clarify  the  situation. 

[The  Northern  Rhodeslan  Government 
announced  that  all  terrttorlal  troops  In  the 
capital  of  Piisaka  were  put  on  a  4-hour 
stand-by  because  of  the  fighting.  Prime 
Minister  Sir  Roy  Welensky  called  the  Ka- 
tanga action  a  "acrioiis  threat  to  our  own 
8ecxirity."J 

Conor  Cruise  OBrlen.  chief  UN.  repre- 
senUtlve  in  Katanga,  said  at  EllsabethvUle 
the  U  JJ.  action  was  taken  "at  the  request  of 
the  central  goverment." 

"The  UJ*.  motive  In  complying  with  the 
request  was  to  avoid  the  alternative — In- 
vasion of  northern  Katanga  by  central  gov- 
ernment troops  and  a  prolonged  civil  war." 
Mr.  O'Brien  told  newsmen. 

lUJ*.  dlplomaU  said  In  New  York  they  be- 
lieved Mr.  Hammarskjold  approved  the  or- 
der for  intervention  to  prevent  an  outright 
ClvU  war.  But  they  said  it  appeared  evident 
Mr.  Hammarskjold  did  not  expect  the  Ka- 
tanga gendarmerie  to  resist.] 

V.N.    Am    aZGBXTS 

Mr.  OBrlen  said  the  fighting  began  when 
U.N.  troops  asked  Katangese  gendarmes  to 
surrender  key  posU  in  EllsabethvUle. 

"Unfortunately,  the  gendarmerie  opened 
fire,  and  the  fire  was  returned,"  he  said. 
"There  was  sharp  action  followed  by  casual- 
ties on  both  sides.  We  profoundly  regret  the 
casualties  and  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Ka- 
tanga gendarmerie  for  their  valor." 

The  United  Nations  seized  control  of  all 
communications  In  EllsabethvUle  and  many 
details  of  the  fighting  were  telephoned  from 
Bancroft  In  northern  Rhodesia  by  UPI  cor- 
respondent Ray  Moloney,  who  drove  there 
by  car.     Air  lines  canceled  their  flights. 

Unconfirmed  reports  said  the  UJI.  was 
carrying  out  other  actions  throughout  Ka- 
tanga. The  UN.  Command  did  not  com- 
ment. The  UN.  has  sent  several  thousand 
troops   into  northern  Katanga  in  the  past. 

The  battle  started  at  4  am.  when  U.N. 
troops  attempted  to  seize  such  key  estab- 
lishments as  the  poet  office  and  radio  sta- 
tion, and  the  loyal  Tshombe  troops  opened 
fire.  Premier  Cyrllle  Adoula  said  Belgian 
mercenaries   began  the   fighting. 

For  hours,  tracer  bullets  and  machine- 
gun  fire  turned  EllsabethvUle's  main  street 
into  a  battleground.  Indian  troops  made  a 
bayonet  charge  on  the  Katanga  radio  sta- 
tion, captured  it  and  held  it  against  later 
counterattacks. 

At  dawn,  the  fighting  was  almost  over, 
and  the  U.N.  said  the  last  shots  were  fired 
shortly  after  noon.  At  the  height  of  the 
fighting.  Katanga  troops  set  a  XSH.  garage 
on  fire  and  damaged  several  vehicles. 

OFFICIALS    SXXN    CHKEKFTTL 

Mr.  Hammarskjold.  who  fought  the 
Katanga-Congo  problem  through  innumer- 
able special  UJI.  sessions  and  debate  and 
saw  It  become  a  major  threat  to  his  au- 
thority, was  smiling  as  he  stepped  from  the 
plane  that  brought  him  from  New  York. 

The  Secretary  General,  wearing  a  blue 
suit  with  a  U.N.  badge  on  the  lapel,  stepi}ed 
from  the  plane  to  meet  Mr.  Linner.  Premier 
Cyrllle  Adoula  of  the  central  government. 
Vice  Premiers  Antolne  Gizenga  and  Jason 
Sendwe  and  the  rest  of  the  Congolese 
Cabinet.    All  seemed  cheerful. 

Mr.  Olzenga's  presence  was  in  lUelf  a  tri- 
umph for  the  UJ*.  The  U.N.  persuaded  the 
former  Oriental  Province  chieftain  to  leave 
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his  pro-Lumumba  Stanleyville  stronghold 
and  join  the  central  government. 

Hundreds  of  Congolese  jammed  the  air- 
port for  Mr.  Hammarskjold's  arrival.  They 
cheered  as  he  Inspected  UJf.  Nigerian.  In- 
dian, and  Swedish  troops  and  units  from 
the  Congolese  commandos,  gendarmerie  and 
Infantry. 

Premier  Adoula  told  a  news  conference  be- 
fore Mr.  Hammarskjold's  arrival  that  he  had 
sent  Bocheley-Davldson  to  Katanga  as 
Commissioner  General  and  a  Colonel  Moke 
to  head  the  Province's  military  forces. 

Mr.  Bocheley-Davldson.  a  follower  of  the 
leftist  line  of  the  slain  fwTner  Premier 
Patrice  Lumumba,  has  been  High  Commis- 
sioner of  State  In  the  SUnleyvUle  regime  of 
Mr.  Olzenga. 

Mr.  Adoula  said  the  central  government 
had  tried  since  August  to  bring  Mr.  Tshom- 
be back  into  the  Congo  fold,  but  "we  got 
only  obstruction  and  bad  faith  from  him." 
Those  killed  today,  he  said,  lost  their  Ures 
"because  of  the  bad  faith  of  Tshombe." 

As  a  prelude  to  yesterday's  operations. 
UJf.  political  expert  Mahmoud  Khlarl  said 
Tuesday  he  had  invited  Mr.  Tshombe  to 
come  to  Leopoldvllle  and  see  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold. But  M!r.  Tshombe  said  after- 
ward he  had  not  been  Invited.  The  UJi. 
action  followed.         | 

EusABrrHvnjje  a  BArrxacD  Cttt 
(When  the  United  Nations  clamped  down 
on  communications  in  EllsabethvUle  yester- 
day. UJ>J.  correspondent  Ray  J.  Moloney 
drove  100  miles  to  Bancroft  in  northern  Rho- 
desia to  file  the  following  eyewitness  de- 
scription of  the  fighting  between  U.N.  and 
Katangese  troops.) 

(By  Ray  J.  Moloney) 

BANcaorr.  NosTHsaN  Rhodksia. — The  bat- 
tle for  Katanga  Province  began  at  4  ajn. 
yesterday  with  wild  exchanges  of  tracer  and 
machlnegun  buUets  down  the  main  streets 
of  EllsabethvUle.  the  capital. 

The  United  Nations  said  fighting  erupted 
when  U.N.  troops  asked  Katangese  gendarmes 
to  surrender  key  posts  in  EllsabethvUle,  but 
unfortunately  the  gendarmerie  opened  fire 
and  the  fire  was  returned. 

Indian  Brig.  K.  A.  Raja,  the  UJ*.  mUltary 
commander  In  Katanga,  said  the  first  shots 
were  fired  by  a  machlnegun  operating  from 
inside  the  Belgian  consulate  and  that  one 
Indian  soldier  was  killed. 

BELGIAN  TOICKS  DXNIAL 

Belgian  Consul  Georges  Hercbens  denied 
the  charge,  but  the  front  of  the  consiUate 
buUdlng  was  pitted  with  bullet  holes  after 
U.N.  troops  tried  to  wipe  out  the  alleged 
machlnegun  nest  Inside. 

When  the  fighting  seemed  at  an  end.  Brig- 
adier Raja  said,  the  Katangese  gendarmes 
mounted  a  counterattack  on  the  post  office 
which  had  lieen  seized  in  hand-to-hand 
fighting  by  the  Indians. 

I  watched  the  coohterattack  from  inside 
the  U.N.  Red  Cross  hospital  which  had  ma- 
chineguns  set  up  along  the  terrace.  UN. 
troops  were  firing  from  the  hospital  In  the 
shadow  of  a  giant  Red  Cross  fiag. 

Streams  of  U.N.  tracer  bullets  converged 
on  Katanga  armored  cars  and  pitted  the 
walls  of  buildings  behind  them. 

At  the  height  of  the  fighting  I  saw  Ka- 
tanga gendarmes  fire  on  a  racing  U.N.  am- 
bulance carrying  wounded  soldiers. 

But  I  also  saw  U.N.  Indian  troops  fire  on 
a  Kantangese  ambulance  as  It  tried  to  reach 
the  twitching  bodies  of  unarmed  Katangese 
police  who  were  ripped  to  pieces  by  U.N. 
machlnegun  bulleta  after  the  cease-fire 
sounded. 

The  U  JI.  action  inoensed  the  Belgians  here. 
When  it  appeared  the  fighting  had  ended, 
Europeans  roamed  the  streets,  screaming  in- 
sults, most  of  them  unprintable,  at  the  U.N. 
troojM, 


By  noon,  when  I  left  by  car  for  thte  village 
in  northern  Rhodesia.  Katanga's  13  months 
of  independence  from  the  rest  of  the  Ck>ngo 
had  ended. 

I  was  awakened  at  4  a^n.  by  the  sound 
of  firing  and  saw  a  red  tracer  buUet  zip 
past  the  window  of  my  motel  bedroom  only 
about  5  feet  away. 

In  the  darkness,  Irish  U.N.  armored  cars 
moved  toward  the  EllsabethvUle  post  office, 
firing  steadily  at  Katanga  gendarmerie  and 
para-commandos  entrenched  Inside.  Else- 
where, Indian  troops  fixed  bayonets  and 
charged  over  open  ground  to  capture  the 
Katanga  radio. 

SWEDES   JOIN    FIGHT 

Swedish  units  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Katangese  around  Interior  Minister  Oode- 
frola  Munongo's  home.  He  had  fled  into 
hiding. 

I  crept  from  wall  to  wall  as  bullets  whined 
and  crunched  into  the  road  and  shattered 
shop  windows  over  my  head. 

I  looked  up  and  saw  a  Katanga  gendarme 
faU  from  a  second-floor  post  office  building 
window,  clutching  his  wounded  stomach. 
He  hit  the  ground  below,  then  somehow 
struggled  to  his  feet  and  staggered  across 
the  road  under  heavy  fire  from  UJ*.  guns. 

Nearby,  an  Indian  soldier  lay  screaming 
in  anguish  as  Italian  Red  Cross  workers 
raced  through  a  hall  of  bullets  to  drag  him 
away  to  a  hospital. 

EllsabethvUle  was  filled  with  a  sickly  ether 
smell  and  the  moans  of  wounded  men  as 
they  were  removed  to  safety  behind  walls. 
One  of  the  wounded  was  NBC  cameraman 
Ray  Wilson,  hit  in  the  leg  by  machlnegun 
crossfire.  He  was  treated  and  released  by 
the  local  hospital. 

New  YotK  Tucks  Edttobial.  Septembes   16, 
1961 

The  United  Nations  set  a  precedent  of 
worldwide  ImpUcatlons  and  considerable  risk 
to  itself  when  its  troops  forcibly  put  an  end 
to  the  secession  of  the  Congo's  Katanga  State 
liquidated  the  separatist  regime  of  President 
Tshombe  and  declared  Katanga  to  be  a 
Congolese  Province.  This  military  operation, 
preceded  by  the  removal  of  aU  white  officers 
from  the  Katanga  Army,  reached  its  climax  in 
a  pitched  battle  when  United  Nations  troops, 
in  taking  over  Government  installations,  met 
armed  resistance  from  Katanga  forces. 

The  action  Is  a  further  expansion  of  Secre- 
tary General  Hammarskjold's  concept  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  "dynamic  Instrument  of 
government"  In  a  growing  "organized  Inter- 
national community"  geared  for  "executive 
action."  More  specifically,  it  was  based  on 
the  Security  Council's  mandate  of  February 
21,  authorizing  "the  use  of  force,  if  neces- 
sary, in  the  las*^  resort"  to  prevent  the  civU 
war.  According  to  Conor  O'Brien,  chief 
UJf.  representative  in  Katanga,  such  a  war 
loomed  because  the  Congolese  National  Army 
under  Premier  Adoula  was  set  to  Invade  Ka- 
tanga to  do  what  the  United  Nations  has 
now  done  for  it. 

In  Korea,  the  United  Nations  went  to  war 
to  check  outright  aggression.  In  Katanga 
It  seelcs  to  avert  civil  war  by  removing  a  po- 
tential belligerent,  and  not  the  one  threaten- 
ing to  attack.  If  Katanga  can  be  really  re- 
integrated into  the  Congo  the  U.N.  action 
could  p.ove  a  boon  to  all  concerned.  It 
would  help  to  reunify  the  Congo  and  do  so 
under  United  Nations  auspices.  It  would 
also  restore  Katanga's  rich  resources  and 
revenues  to  the  central  government,  thereby 
easing  both  its  financial  troubles  and  the 
burdens  of  the  United  Nations. 

But  everjrthing  still  depends  on  the  fur- 
ther actions  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
central  government.  Having  removed  the 
Tshombe  regime,  the  United  Nations  must 
now  also  eliminate  the  danger  of  a  take- 
over by  the  forces  of  Vice  Premier  Gizenga 


of  Stanleyville,  whose  army  is  apparently 
still  an  Independent  entity  not  yet  under 
control  of  the  central  authorities  in  Leopold- 
vUle.  The  danger  of  such  a  takeover  is  al- 
ready alarming  neighboring  African  Stetes. 
The  United  Nations  forces,  financed  mainly 
by  the  United  States,  must  not  be  tricked 
into  facilitating  a  development  that  could 
be  even  more  dangerous  to  peace  in  Africa, 
and  to  the  future  of  the  United  Nations,  than 
Tshombe's  continued  separatism. 


All-Oxtt    Was    in    Katanga — Planes    Blast 

U.N.  Base — Fight  to  the  Brnxa  End 

(By  Peter  Younghusband) 

Elisbethville,  Katanga,  the  Congo,  Sep- 
tember 15. — Katanga  Provln.'«  President 
Molse  Tshombe  said  yesterday  that  he  and 
his  people  will  fight  "to  the  last  drop  of 
blood"  to  keep  Katanga  independent. 

1  spoke  to  Tshombe  In  a  smaU  vlUa  situ- 
ated in  the  grounds  of  his  official  residence. 
Mortar  shell  explosions  and  machlnegun  fire 
could  be  heard  throughout  the  city. 

I  was  astonished  when  a  Belgian  settler 
told  me  that  Tshombe  was  not  in  hiding  as 
reported  Tuesday  but  was  stUl  in  his  resi- 
dence— and  offered  to  take  me  there. 

I  went  and  found  the  residency  heavily 
defended  by  troops  with  machlneguns  In 
the  gardens  and  armored  cars  In  the  road 
outside. 

The  President,  haggard  and  eyes  bloodshot 
from  lack  of  sleep,  said:  "Did  you  think  I 
would  run  away  when  my  soldiers  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  for  their  country?  We  will 
fight  to  the  bitter  end  and  if  necessary  the 
last  battle  wlU  be  here  in  my  home  and  I 
win  be  part  of  it." 

President  Tshombe  said  he  was  prepared 
to  negotiate  with  the  United  Nations  for  a 
cease-fire  If  they  would  withdraw  from  the 
center  of  the  city  and  refrain  from  attacking 
his  troops  and  leave  him  to  settle  his  affairs 
with  the  Central  Congo  Government  in  his 
own  time. 

"HAVE  lied  to  me" 

"They  have  lied  to  me  and  have  murdered 
my  people."  he  said.  "I  appeal  to  the  free 
world — ^to  Britain,  to  France,  to  America — 
to  all  nations  who  treasure  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  the  right  of  a  people  to  self- 
determination — to  bring  this  terrible  thing 
to  an  end." 

Later,  in  a  radio  broadcast  over  a  secret 
radio  which  Is  hidden  In  the  bush  near 
EllsabethvlUe.  Tshombe  repeated  his  defiant 
decision  to  fight  on. 

EUsabethvllle  is  a  terror  town  of  shattered 
buUdings  and  deserted  streets,  where  bullets 
whine  and  ricochet. 

Settlers  took  up  arms  and  joined  In  the 
fighting  on  the  side  of  Katanga  troojw.  Led 
by  a  tough  nucletis  of  former  white  officers 
In  the  Katanga  gendarmerie,  who  evaded  the 
United  Nation's  expulsion  order  by  hiding 
in  the  bush,  Katanga  troops  supported  by 
armored  cars  and  mortars,  counterattacked 
the  central  post  office  taken  by  U.N.  troops. 

With  coUeagues  I  drove  through  back- 
roads  and  side  streets  to  reach  the  city 
center. 

We  passed  fovu-  burnt  out,  shattered  UJJ. 
vehicles  containing  the  charred  corpses  of 
two  Irish  soldiers. 

As  we  neared  the  center  of  the  town, 
bullets  whined  about  us.  A  burst  of 
machlnegun  fire  forced  us  to  abandon  the 
car  and  run  for  the  safety  of  an  alleyway. 

Belgian  settlers  who  armed  themselves  to 
the  teeth  and  joined  the  Katanga  Army  In 
the  fight  for  Katanga's  freedom  Include  for- 
mer war  veterans  and  police  officers. 

Other  clvUians  organized  food  and  water 
supplies  to  the  troops.  AU  EUsabethvllle  s 
hospitals  are  filled  with  wounded. 

I  visited  Katanga  radio  station,  which  is 
now  nothing  more  than  the  blackened  shell 
of  a  building,  doorless  and  wlndowless  with 
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smashed  radio  equipment,  furniture,  tele- 
phones, steel  helmets  and  boots  all  lying  in 
a  jumbled  mess. 

Outside  I  counted  13  corpses  still  lying  In 
the  grass  nearby,  all  Katanga  police  smd  all 
inexplicably — shot  in  the  back. 

U.N.  troops  yesterday  again  flred  on  a 
Katanga  Army  ambulance  displaying  red 
crosses,  seriously  wounded  the  AXrlcan  driver 
and  two  white  niirses. 

AT  D.N.  omcES 

I  visited  U.N.  headquarters,  where  I  found 
the  executive  staff  living  on  tea  and  biscuits 
and  sleeping  on  stretchers. 

Deputy  Chief  Political  OlHcer  Mlchem  Tom- 
belalne  was  unshaven  and  hollowed  eyed 
from  lack  of  sleep. 

XJH.  Chief  Conor  O'Brien  was  tense  and 
nervous. 

Only  the  ebullient,  smiling  Indian  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  UJ*.  forces  in  Ka- 
tanga, Brigadier  Raja,  seemed  refreshed  and 
at  ease. 


Battzhtd  Capital  ih  Grip  op  Terror 

LsopoLOvnxE,  THE  CoNCO,  September  15. — 
Katanga  forces  launched  a  fierce  attack  on 
the  big  UJ7.  air  and  military  base  at  Kamlna 
today,  sent  warplanes  into  the  conflict  for 
the  first  time,  and  claimed  virtual  control  of 
the  ravaged  capital  of  Ellsabethvllle. 

Vowing  to  resist  to  the  death.  President 
Moise  Tshombe  came  out  of  hiding  in  the 
capital  of  his  rich,  secessionist  province  to 
direct  the  counterblows  against  the  TJU. 
forces. 

The  United  Nations  flew  civilians  out  of 
ELamlna  and  rushed  in  reinforcements  to 
their  hard-pressed  task  force,  which  on  Wed- 
nesday had  proclaimed  Katanga  restored  to 
the  authority  of  the  central  government  of 
the  Congo. 

White  settlers  in  Ellsabethvllle.  and  tribal 
chiefs  in  the  hinterland  rose  to  Tshombe's 
call  for  a  "war  to  the  last  bullet "  against  the 
U.N.  to  keep  the  Province  independent. 

BASE    UNDER    PTRE 

The  former  Belgian  base  at  Kamina  In 
northern  Katanga  came  under  heavy  mortar 
and  maciilnegun  fire  as  savage  fighting 
raged  for  the  third  day.  Reports  reaching 
the  U.N.  In  Leopcldvllle  said  the  attackers 
were  led  by  white  officers,  believed  to  be 
Belgians. 

Swedish  and  Irish  troops  are  defending 
Kamlna. 

Another  band  of  150  Irish  soldiers  Is 
trapped  at  the  Jodotville  airfield,  about  80 
miles  north  of  Ellsabethvllle. 

For  3  days  the  Irish  have  dxig  in  and  fought 
off  repeated  attacks  by  superior  forces.  Re- 
ports reaching  here  said  the  Katangans  are 
using  planes  in  bombing  raids  on  the  be- 
sieged garrison.  Katanga  has  a  small  air 
force,  mostly  converted  Jet  trainers. 

BATTLE   ROCKS   CTTT 

Bayeke  tribesmen  were  among  the  attack- 
ing 500  Katangan  troops.  One  report  reach- 
ing Ellsabethvllle  said  seven  Irishmen  have 
been  killed.  A  U.N.  relief  force  was  held  up 
by  Katangan  troops  defending  a  broken 
bridge  15  miles  from  the  Irishmen. 

UPI  Correspwndent  Ray  Moloney  reported 
from   Bancroft,  northern  Rhodesia: 

"I  had  to  race  out  of  Katanga  to  this 
border  point  in  northern  Rhodesia  to  file  this 
dispatch.  In  getting  out  of  Ellsabethvllle, 
the  Katanga  capital  and  center  of  the  fight- 
ing, I  had  to  dodge  bullets,  mortar  shells, 
and  grenades. 

"An  incredibly  savage  battle  rocked  the 
city  yesterday  as  Katangese  soldiers  began  a 
major  attack  on  the  city  center  post  office 
which  UJJ.  troops  had  seized  Wednesday. 

"Mortar  shells  rocketed  over  Exiropean 
homes,  exploding  with  shattering  force 
alongside  the  post  office  walls  and  the  city 
center  square. 


"crrr  gripped  wtth  fear 

"Tracer  bullets  whlpp>ed  along  the  streets 
splintering  the  walls  of  the  luxury  Leopold 
II  Hotel  where  many  Europeans  have  taken 
refuge — sleeping  In  corridors,  halls,  and 
lobby  chairs. 

"AU  Ellsabethvllle  Is  gripped  with  fear. 
Water  and  electric  supplies  have  been  cut 
off.  There  are  no  direct  communications 
with  the  outside  world,  except  possibly  pri- 
vate lines  maintained  by  the  UJf.  forces. 

"In  a  message  smuggled  out  to  foreign 
reporters,  Tshombe  said  he  was  in  contact 
with  all  members  of  his  cabinet  except  bis 
finance  minister,  Jean  Baptlste  Klbwe,  'who 
was  treacherously  arrested  by  the  United 
Nations.' 

"  'We  Intend  to  fight  to  the  last  soldier 
and  the  last  bullet,'  the  message  said.  'Now 
is  the  time  to  stand  and  fight.' 

"European  refugees  who  arrived  in  north- 
ern Rhodesia  late  last  night  said  they  be- 
lieved the  Katanga  troops  still  held  half  of 
Ellsabethvllle. 

"mx    AT   AMBULANCES 

"They  told  of  troops  on  both  sides  shoot- 
ing at  speeding  ambulances  and  stretcher 
bearers  clearly  identified  with  Red  Cross 
markings. 

"Rbodesian  troops  remained  on  the  alert 
ready  to  move  to  the  border  on  a  moment's 
notice  If  the  fighting  should  Jeopardize 
Rhodesia." 

Heavy  casualties  were  reported  by  both 
tides  In  Ellsabethvllle  with  th«  Katanga 
gendarmery  still  holding  about  thrse- 
quarters  of  the  city. 

But  the  Katanga  radio,  controlled  by  the 
UJf.  quoted  UH.  Commander  Brig.  K.R.S. 
Raja  of  India  as  saying  he  had  the  situation 
"well  under  control."  A  dispatch  direct  from 
Ellsabethvllle  said  such  claims  caused  con- 
siderable amusement  in  the  capital. 

TWENTY    Ujr.    SOLDIERS    KILLED 

At  least  20  U.N.  soldiers — Irish,  Indian, 
and  Swedes — and  more  than  100  Katangans 
were  killed.  The  toll  is  expected  to  go  much 
higher  as  the  fighting  continued. 

The  tree-lined  streets  of  the  modem  pro- 
vincial capital  were  strewn  with  many  dead 
and  wounded  and  burned-out  VM.  vehicles. 

There  was  an  unconfirmed  report  that 
Tshombe  was  trying  to  approach  Conor 
Cruise  OBrien,  the  UJ*.  civilian  chief  in 
Katanga,  in  an  attempt  to  negotiate  a  cease- 
fire. 

The  Central  Congo  Government,  which  en- 
listed the  support  of  the  UJf.  to  unify  the 
country,  has  declared  it  will  never  compro- 
mise with  the  Katanga  leader. 

The  spread  of  the  fighting  caused  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Dag  Hammarskjold,  who 
arrived  here  2  days  ago,  to  call  a  hurried 
conference  with  his  military  officers  in  Leo- 
poldvllle. 

Eglde  Bocheley-Davidson,  35,  named  by 
Leopoldvllle  to  "take  over  the  Province  of 
Katanga  in  the  name  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment." got  only  as  far  as  the  airport  after 
being  rushed  to  Klisabethvllle.  He  sat  hud- 
dled in  an  armchair,  apparently  waiting  for 
the  shooting  to  taper  off. 

Until  a  month  ago  Bocheley-Davidson,  as  a 
ranking  official  on  Antolne  Glzenga's  leftist 
rebel  Stanleyville  regime,  was  whipping  up 
demonstrations  against  the  U.N. 

The  United  States  Issued  a  statement  say- 
ing VM.  action  is  necessary  for  the  "unity 
of  the  nation"  to  bring  economic  progress 
and  stabUlty  to  the  Congo.  India  and  the 
Netherlands  gave  strong  support.  Britain 
expressed  concern. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  has  often  de- 
nounced Tshombe  as  a  traitor,  took  no  of- 
ficial stand. 

U.N.  troops  have  turned  the  poet  office  In 
the  center  of  town  into  a  fortress  for  their 
headquarters.  They  set  up  a  fire  post  on  a 
hospital  roof. 


Casualties  in  Katanga  Ezczeo  1,000 — Fight 
roR  Capital  Becomes  Full  War;  Irish 
Unit  Cut  Orr 

(By  Ray  J.  Moloney) 

KusABETBviLLE.  KATANGA,  THE  CoMGO,  Sep- 
tember 15. — The  battle  for  Ellsabethvllle  ex- 
ploded into  full  war  today,  with  casiialtles 
estimated  In  excess  of  1,000.  The  United 
Nations  declared  martial  law  and  imnounced 
that  any  unauthorized  civilians  bearing  arms 
would  be  executed. 

Katanga  President  Moiso  Tshombe  vowed 
a  war  to  the  death,  but  the  UJf. -controlled 
radio  Katanga  tonight  said  he  was  on  bis 
way  to  confer  with  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien, 
UJS.  civilian  chief  here. 

Both  Tshombe  and  03rien  have  tried  in 
the  past  to  reach  a  cease-fire. 

In  the  meantime,  Tshombe  sent  a  plane 
and  some  armored  cars  againfit  United  Na- 
tions troops  in  Ellsabethvllle,  Jadotvllle,  65 
miles  to  the  northwest,  and  the  Kamlna  air- 
field in  northern  Katanga.  The  United  Na- 
tions sent  out  urgent  calls  for  reinforce- 
ments. 

Reports  reaching  Ellsabethvllle  said  67 
Irish  UJf.  soldiers  defending  the  Industrial 
city  of  Jadotvllle  had  been  killed  and  that 
the  remainder  of  the  156-man  contingent 
were  being  held  as  hostages.  The  Katanga 
forces  threatened  to  kill  10  Irishmen  for  each 
Katanga  man  executed. 

O'Brien  placed  Katanga  dead  at  more  than 
200,  with  at  least  500  wounded  and  200  cap- 
tured. He  put  UJT.  casualties  at  0  or  7  dead 
and  another  27  wounded — not  Including 
Jadotvllle. 

"We  are  most  seriously  concerned  about 
the  company  at  Jadotvllle,"  he  said.  "They 
have  been  under  bombing  and  mortar  attacks 
for  days  and  I  fear  they  are  suffering  heavy 
casualties." 

The  Irish  there  were  cheated  of  reinforce- 
ments when  a  column  of  troops  was  stopped 
at  the  Luflra  bridge,  blown  up  by  the  Ka- 
tanga forces.  16  miles  away.  Heavy  fighting 
was  reported  aroimd  the  bridge  and  there 
were  reports  that  33  Irish  surrendered. 

All  indications  were  that  O'Brien's  casualty 
figures  were  low. 

Many  refugees  were  feared  killed  today 
when  a  French-built  Fouga  Jet  fighter 
t>ombed  and  strafed  a  refugee  camp  outside 
Ellsabethvllle.  The  plane  was  reported 
flown  by  a  white  Rhodesian  pilot. 

LOADING    PLANE   IS   STRAPED 

The  plane  in  other  sorties  dropped  a  bomb 
near  O'Brien's  house,  bombed  and  strafed 
the  airport  control  tower  at  Kamlna  and 
Elisabethvllle  and  strafed  persons  kxiarding  a 
plane  at  Kamina,  killing  a  number  of  them. 

Sture  Linner,  director  of  UJf.  operations 
in  the  Congo,  said  former  white  officers  in 
the  Katanga  army,  presumably  Belgian,  had 
reappeared  to  direct  the  fighting. 

There  were  three  main  centers  of  fighting: 

1.  Ellsabethvllle.  where  fighting  raged  for 
the  third  day.  Katanga  forces  recaptured 
some  of  the  city  In  night-long  fighting,  but 
the  2,400  U.N.  troops  appeared  to  have 
wrested  control  of  most  of  Ellsabethvllle  by 
late  today. 

2.  Jadotvllle,  where  heavy  casualties  were 
feared  among  the  Irish  XJJS.  troops  reported 
under  attack  by  superior  Katanga  forces 
using  machineguns,  mortars,  and  bombs 
dropped  by  plane.  Direct  communications 
ended  after  the  Irish  received  a  surrender 
order. 

3.  Kamlna,  where  430  Swedes  were  holding 
the  airfield  against  repeated  ferocious  attacks 
by  Katanga  troops  in  armored  cars  and 
armed  with  heavy  machineguns  and  mor- 
tars. The  Katanga  fighters  alfo  were  using 
light  planes.  A  Swedish  relief  column  was 
reported  halted  outside  the  city. 

HAMMARSKJOLD   CONPERS 

In  Leopoldvllle.  where  the  U.N.  admitted 
for  the  first  time  that  it  did  not  have  the 


situation  under  full  control.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Dag  Hammar8k}old  held  urgent  confer- 
ences with  Congolese  central  government 
authorities. 

Three  planeloads  of  wounded  arrived  In 
Leopoldvllle  today;  one  man  died  en  route. 
They  were  met  by  liacf  of  ambulances,  which 
took  the  victims  to  a- UN.  hospital  at  Kamina. 

Klisabethvllle  ItscOT  was  a  deadly  baUle- 
field,  a  shambles  of  bullet-pocked  buildings 
filled  with  terrified  people.  The  post  office 
was  a  fortress  alone  In  the  center  of  the  city, 
the  scene  of  the  heaviest  no-qnarter  fight- 
ing. 

Bursts  of  machlnegun  fire  kept  this  cor- 
respondent away,  but  I  could  clearly  hear  the 
screams  and  groans  from  Inilde  the  post 
ofllce  held  by  Indian  soldiers  against  the 
steady  pounding  of  Katanga  mortar  fire. 
Nearby  two  Swedish  soldiers  were  burned 
alive  when  their  car  was  hit. 

Martial  law  followed  a  round-the-clock 
curfew  imposed  yesterday  under  which  no 
persons  were  permitted  on  the  streets  with- 
out permlsBton  or  UN.  escort. 

Michel  Tombelaine  of  France,  dep\rty  UJI. 
civilian  commander,  announced  over  the 
U  N.-controUed  raddo  that  "any  eivUians 
found  in  Illegal  possession  of  arms  will  be 
Eummarlly  executed.'* 

O'Brien  believed  Jadotvllle  was  stin  being 
held  t>y  the  U.N.  Zrtsh  forces,  but  unofficial 
reports  hJdlcated  It  was  overraB  by  strong 
Katanga  forces.  These  rcp>orts  said  many 
Irish  were  captured  and  so.-ne  of  the  prison- 
ers stripped  of  tbelr  dothinc  and  farced 
to  lie  face  down  on  ttot  ground  under  armed 
guard. 

A  radio  broadcast  identifying  itself  aa 
"Radio  Free  KatangjEi "  said  the  Irish  prison- 
ers were  being  held  as  hostage  and  that  10 
Irish  soldiers  would  be  executed  for  every 
Katanga  flghter  executed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

O'Brien  told  thie  oorregponrtefit,  "We've 
got  about  100  Katanganese  prteoucrs  and  we 
intend  to  open  negoUatione  immcdlat^y  for 
a  pMisoner  exchange."  But  the  U  Ji.  has  lost 
means  of  contact  with  Tshombe  ajxd  it  waa 
not  clear  bow  he  Intended  to  open  negotia- 
tions. 

O'Brien  said  Tshombe  was  *ln  the  hands 
of  ultra-Belgians"  and  "if  we  eouki  talk  to 
him  alone,  without  Belgians,  I  believe  there 
might  be  a  chance  to  reach  some  settle- 
ment." 

O'Brica  was  qucatloDed  by  nevsoaen  tUtxmt 
reported  indiscriminate  klUlngs  by  Indian 
U.N.  troops  who  have  been  accused  of  firing 
on  civilians  and  ambulances.  He  said  the 
U.N.  forces  have  been  the  constant  target 
of  sniping  by  Europeans  biding  in  villas  and 
buildings  from  which  they  have  raked  U.N. 
soldiers  with  machlnegun  and  rifle  fire. 

"Any  troops  in  the  world  would  get  touchy 
under  these  circumstances,"  he  said-  "While 
any  unfortunate  events  are  to  be  deeply  re- 
gretted, ft  most  be  stressed  that  the  troops 
are  under  the  heaviest  strain." 

(Doctors  at  the  Italian  U.N.  military  hospi- 
tal this  morning  resigned  en  masse  because, 
they  said,  the  building  was  being  turned 
Into  a  support  fortress  (or  the  U J(.  poat  office 
troops,  Reuters  reported.  Belgian  doctors 
here  say  Katanganese  have  prevented  them 
by  threats  from  treating  UN.  troops.] 


U.N.   Action  im   Katanga   Stirs   Dismat  in 

EtTROPE 

LoNDoir.  September  15. — The  French  For- 
ti«m  OOcc  said  today  Secretary  General  Dftg 
Hammarak^d  may  have  violated  the  United 
Nations  Charter  by  ordering  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  the  breakaway  province  of  Ka- 
tanga In  the  Congo. 

In  Dublin,  an  Irtsh  lawmaker  t>eman<»f<t 
the  recall  of  Ireland's  Conor  OrutBt  O'Brien, 
chief  U.N.  representative  In  Katanga  Hmtc 
were    indications    that   the    fighting    would 


spark  another  major  battle  in  the  General 
Assembly  over  the  Congo  this  fall. 

I  The  Irish  Government  tonight  announced 
it  is  sending  Foreign  MLnlstex  Frank  Altken 
to  the  Congo  as  soon  as  possible,  on  express 
orders  of  Prime  Minister  Sean  Lemaas,  to 
confer  with  U.N.  officials,  the  Associated 
Press  reported.] 

The  press  in  Europe  generally  ezpresBed 
shock,  dismay,  and  ancer  over  the  United 
Nations  attempt  to  seize  control  of  Katanga 
by  force.  Madrid's  newspapers  summed  up 
the  consensus  of  European  press  reaction  In 
unanimously  calling  the  UJf.  action  a  "fatal 
mistake." 

Only  Rome's  leftwlng  or  Communist  press 
came  out  in  favor  of  the  UJT.  action.  The 
Social  Democratic  La  Olustlzla  said  it  had 
succeeded  "in  bringing  back  peace,"  and  the 
Communist  newspaper  L'Unita  called  the 
UJf.  operation  "a  hard  defeat  for  the  coloni- 
alists and  their  agents." 

In  Africa,  Nationalist  leaders  lauded  the 
U.N.  attack.  Southern  Rhodesian  National 
Democratic  Party  leadn*,  Joshua  Nkomo,  said 
the  collapse  of  Katanga  President  Molse 
Tahombe  removed  an  "irritating  Congo  ob- 
stacle." Northern  Rhodesian  United  Na- 
tional Independence  Party  Treasurer  Nalu- 
mlno  Mundla  said  It  was  prepared  to  send 
volunteers  to  help  crush  Tshombe's  resist- 
ance. 

Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by 
Kenya  Nationalist  leader.  Torn  Mboya,  and 
Nyasaland's  Hastings  Banda. 

Congolese  Information  Minister  Joseph 
Ileo.  replying  to  the  criticisms  at  a  newa 
conference  In  Leopoldvllle,  said  the  central 
government  had  requested  the  action.  He 
said  the  United  Nations  moved  at  "our  re- 
quest and  are  within  their  rights  according 
to  the  Security  Cotincil  resolutions." 

But  in  Paris,  a  spokesman  for  the  French 
office  said  Hammarskjold  may  have  "exceed- 
ed his  mandate"  by  ordering  the  large-scale 
military  operations.  He  said  the  French 
Government  Is  "disturbed  by  the  serious 
conseqttences  which  these  events  ml^t  have 
on  the  internal  situation  of  this  part  of  the 
Congo." 

He  denounced  the  U.N.  operations  as  "de- 
plorable," particularly  In  Paris  "because 
France  lias  always  favored  the  integration 
of  Katanga  in  a  united  Congo." 

Irish  newspap^^  gave  banner  lines  to  the 
fighting  In  Katanga  and  reports  that  Irish 
soldiers  bad  been  killed  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  dispatches  caused  concern  and  angry  re- 
action throtighout  the  Republic 

Senator  Patrick  Quinland  of  Cork  sent  a 
telegram  to  Premier  Sean  Lemass  demanding 
the  immediate  recall  of  O'Brien,  a  member 
of  the  Irish  diplomatic  service  on  loan  to  tiie 
United  Nations. 

Quinlan  said  Irish  blood  was  being  spilled 
to  taring  "Catholic  Katanga  under  the  heel 
of  the  pink  regime  in  Leopoldvllle."  He  ac- 
cused O'Brien  of  using  "black  and  tan" 
methods  in  Katanga,  a  reference  to  the 
British  auxiliaries  sent  to  put  down  the  Irish 
uprising  In  1916. 

The  newspaper  La  Libre  de  Belgique  In 
Brussels  deplored  the  action  by  an  interna- 
tional organization  it  said  did  not  dare  to  in- 
tervene when  Soviet  troops  crushed  the 
Hungarian  freedom  revolt.  It  said  the 
United  Nations  even  "seaTcd  off  Katanga  like, 
the  Russians  sealed  off  Budapest  during  the 
repusslons." 

Critlelsms  also  were  voiced  in  United  Na- 
tions circles  in  New  Tork  over  O'Klen's  an- 
BOuncemcBt  that  the  action  ended  Katanga's 
secession.  Diplomats  said  the  announce- 
ment gave  the  impression  that  the  United 
Nations  had  Intervened  politically  In  the 
Congolese  sttnatfon  which  ft  has  no  atrthor- 
Ity  to  <Jo. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  PreakiMai, 
will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Caktht  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  yield  to  the  S«ia- 
tor  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  congratulate  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  the  magnificent  address 
he  has  just  delivered.  I  do  not  believe 
I  have  ever  heard  a  more  able  or  pro- 
found address  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
affairs  since  I  became  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  than  the  one  just  now  delivered 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Connecticut; 
and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  South  Carolina;  I  am  very  grate- 
ful tor  the  Senator's  high  compliment. 
I  wish  I  deserved  it.  However,  it  is  most 
graciotis  of  him  to  say  it,  and  I  am 
thankful  to  him  for  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
pointed  out  that  under  the  so-called 
coalition  government  in  the  Congo,  "the 
Vice  Premier,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Min- 
ister of  Defense,  the  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  Administrator 
of  Katanga  Province  are  all  either  prov- 
en Communists  or  haiKl -chosen  desig- 
nees of  Antoine  Gizenga,  the  No.  1  Com- 
munist of  the  Congo."     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  IX)DD.  That  is  precisely  cor- 
rect; and  I  say  to  all  my  colleagues  that 
those  are  the  facts,  and  I  stand  on  them. 
I  hope  that  in  the  meantime  we  shall  do 
something  to  correct  that  situation  while 
we  have  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  that  is  correct — 
and  I  do  not  doubt  what  the  S«iator 
from  Connecticut  has  stated;  I  am  sure 
he  must  be  correct — ^how  can  ttie  gov- 
ernment in  the  Congo  be  called  a  coali- 
tion government  or  a  middle-of-the- 
road  government,  when  the  leaders  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  listed  are, 
as  he  has  said,  "all  either  proven  Com- 
munists or  hand -chosen  designees  of 
Antoine  Gizenga,  the  No.  1  Commiinist 
of  the  Congo"? 

Mr.  DOE».  I  am  not  able  to  ext^ain 
how  that  government  can  be  described 
as  a  coalition  goverrunent.  There  are  in 
it  some  officials  who  are  not  Commimlsts, 
and  Adoula,  himself — so  far  as  I  know — 
is  not  a  Communist.  So,  when  speaking 
very  loosely,  one  might  say  the  govern- 
ment there  could  possibly  be  described 
as  a  coalition  government.  However, 
coahtion  governments  in  which  Commu- 
nists are  in  key  positions  of  power  and 
great  strength  never  last  very  long. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distii^ruished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  an  able  lawyer ;  and  I  should  like  to  ask 
wtiether  he  knows  of  any  groimd  under 
international  law  or  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  or  under  United  Nations 
resolutions  which  gives  the  United  Na- 
tions the  right  or  the  power  to  intervene 
tn  the  Congo  as  it  has  done  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Mr.  DODD.  None  at  all;  in  my  Judg- 
Bient  there  is  absolutely  no  basis  at  aQ 
for  that  actioiL  As  I  have  said.  I  con- 
sider it  so  ootrageous  and  so  unjustifiable 
that  I  beheve  it  threatens  the  very  exist- 
exkce  of  the  United  Nations  itself.  Cer- 
tainly it  threatens  the  United  Nations 
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with  the  loss  of  confidence  and  respect, 
which  alone  will  preserve  it.  If  this  sort 
of  thing  is  what  the  United  Nations  is 
to  do  in  the  world,  I  doubt  very  much 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
wish  to  support  it  any  longer.  For  exam- 
ple, let  us  assume  that  Castro  had  sev- 
eral thousand  followers  in  Florida,  that 
they  started  trouble  there,  that  the  local 
police  then  found  them  too  diflflcult  to 
handle,  and  that  the  National  Guard  was 
called  out,  but  also  found  them  too  difS- 
cult  to  handle — because,  let  us  assume, 
Castro  had  sent  arms  to  them.  So  let 
us  assume  that  then  the  United  Nations 
annoimced  that  there  was  civil  strife  in 
the  United  States,  and  then  flew  in  an 
airborne  division  from  the  Kremlin,  as 
part  of  the  United  Nations  force,  to  put 
down  civil  strife  in  the  United  States. 
Is  that  what  the  United  Nations  is  for? 
I  think  not;  and  I  do  not  think  the 
United  Nations  will  be  supported  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  unless  the 
United  Nations  stops  its  present  action 
in  the  Congo,  and  linless  we  have  assur- 
ances that  never  again  will  the  United 
Nations  undertake  such  an  operation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I>oes  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  know  of  any  authority 
for  the  United  Nations  forces  going  into 
Leopoldville  and  surrounding  the  bar- 
racks of  the  Katanga  Army  and  arrest- 
ing the  200  Belgian  officers  and  several 
hundred  white  noncommissioned  officers, 
and  ordering  them  immediately  expelled 
from  the  coimtry,  without  the  approval 
of  the  Katanga  Grovernment? 

Mr.  DODD.  None  at  all.  of  course; 
there  is  no  justification. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  his  fine  address: 

The  subordinate  advisers  who  have  been 
wrong  time  after  time  in  their  facta  and 
In  their  evaluations,  who  have  got  us  Into 
trouble  time  after  time,  and  led  us  to  de- 
feat time  after  time,  should  be  dismissed  on 
grounds  of  general  Incompetence  from  the 
pKwltlons  they  now  hold. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  such  persons 
should  not  be  dismissed?  If  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
Department  do  not  now  have  authority 
to  dismiss  them — if  they  are  under  civil 
service  or  other  regulations  which  would 
prohibit  their  dismissal— then  should 
not  the  Congress  take  action— and 
should    not   the   President    recommend 

that  such  action  be  taken  by  Congress 

to  correct  the  situation,  so  that  such 
persons  can  be  eliminated  from  the  Oov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  DODD.  Certainly.  I  hope  and 
expect  that  when  the  President  gets  all 
the  facts,  he  will  take  such  action.  In 
fact,  I  am  sure  he  will,  i  think  that  by 
now  the  President  knows  that  he  has 
been  misinformed  on  several  occasions. 
Certainly  he  was  misinformed  by  some- 
one on  the  lower  levels  in  regard  to  Cuba. 
And  all  of  us  were  misinformed  about 
British  Guiana.  We  are  now  getting 
the  same  kind  of  misinformation  and 
misdirection  about  the  situation  in  the 
Congo.  So  I  strongly  hope  we  shall  find 
a  way  to  get  rid  of  these  incompetents 
In  any  other  walk  of  life  that  I  know 
of,  when  a  man  makes  a  mess  of  things 
he  is  not  given  another  chance  to  do  so' 
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But  it  appears  that  in  Government 
they  go  from  one  blunder  to  another. 
They  are  covered  up  because  they  are 
not  known.  They  are  not  elected  of- 
ficials. They  are  not  appointed  officials 
whose  nominations  must  be  confirmed 
by  this  body.  They  are  anonymous, 
faceless  people;  and  that  is  where  the 
damage  is  being  done. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
these  disasters  have  occurred  under  the 
previous  swlministration  and  the  present 
administration,  which  would  indicate 
that  some  of  these  people  have  continued 
from  one  administration  to  another? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  I  have  never  said  that 
Democrats  did  everything  right  and  Re- 
publicans did  everjrthing  wrong,  or  vice 
versa.  I  think  we  have  blundered  hand 
in  hand  for  too  long  a  time,  and  we  can- 
not afford  it  any  longer. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  feels  as  I  do  in  connection  with 
the  investigation  I  am  requesting  about 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  He  is 
not  charging  anyone  with  treason,  dis- 
loyalty, or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  DODD.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  But  he  is  going 
after  cause  and  effect.  He  is  trying  to 
determine  the  problems  of  policymaking 
that  allow  such  people  to  remain  in  posi- 
tion; and  if  the  p>olicy  is  wrong,  the 
policy  should  be  changed.  I  presume 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  accomplish  that. 

Mr.  DODD.  Of  course,  that  is  what 
I  am  trying  to  accomplish.  I  am  charg- 
ing stupidity  on  a  high  level— stiff, 
white-collared  stupidity. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  this  point,  I 
call  to  the  Senator's  attention— pos- 
sibly he  saw  it  in  today's  Washington 
Post — this  paragraph  in  an  article  by 
Dan  Kurzman,  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
Newsservice.    It  reads: 

But  even  If  UJf.  military  power  should 
prevail,  the  West  may  suffer  a  serious  blow. 
For  seated  uncomfortably  In  the  passenger 
lounge  of  Elisabethville  airport,  waiting  to 
take  over  Katanga  as  the  representative  of 
the  central  government  in  Leopoldville.  is 
Eglde  Bochely-Davldson,  a  leftist  follower 
of  the  late  Patrice  Lummnba. 

Is  it  not  true  that  Lumumba  was  a 
known  Communist,  and  that  this  man 
who  is  waiUng  to  take  over  is  a  follower 
of  Lumimiba? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  have  information 
which  I  believe  to  be  completely  re- 
liable. It  comes  from  an  American 
whom  I  know.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
give  his  name,  but.  if  he  authorizes  me 
to  do  so.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  his  name 
to  the  Senator.  He  says  he  knows 
Davidson,  and  he  knows  he  is  not  only 
a  Communist,  but  a  Soviet  secret  police 
agent.  This  is  the  man  in  charge  of 
Katanga. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  Washington  News.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  it  or  not.  It 
reads : 

A  white  businessman  who  fled  Elisabeth- 
ville said  today  he  left  behind  a  "city  of 
hate"  ruled  by  U.N.  terror  and  filled  with 
corpses. 
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Harold  Soref,  a  London  shipping  execu- 
tive, arrived  here  last  night  after  dodging 
mtchlnegun  bullets  and  mortar  shells  In  a 
desperate  dash  from  the  Katangese  capital 
On  his  way  here,  he  skirted  U.N.  roadblocks 
to  reach  northern  Rhodesia. 

He  said  trigger-happy  U.N.  troops  were 
leaving  European  women  and  children  to 
fend  for  themselves  while  they  shot  down 
unarmed  ambulance  drivers.  He  accused 
the  Indian  UJJ.  troops  of  savagery  and 
brutality. 

"The  main  hotel  In  the  city  Is  crowded 
with  women  and  children  sleeping  in  cor- 
ridors and  bathroonu.  They  are  afraid  to 
sleep  In  their  rooms  because  of  the  bullets." 
he  said.  "The  U.N.  made  not  the  least  or 
slightest  effort  to  look  after  their  Interests 
They  Just  couldn't  care  less." 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  is  a  fit  outfit 
to  represent  the  United  States  and  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  in  the  or- 
ganization known  as  the  United  Nations 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  why  I  said  it  was 
a  shame — a  shame  on  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  a  shame  on  all  of  us. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  able  Senator 
from  Connecticut  Is  one  of  the  best  post- 
ed men  in  this  country  on  the  Com- 
munist problem.  Is  there  any  question 
in  his  mind  that  the  aim  and  goal  of  the 
Communists  is  to  dominate  the  world? 

Mr.  EX)DD.  No  doubt  whatever. 
They  have  told  us  that  time  and  time 
again.  They  have  told  us  they  intend 
to  bury  us.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
Khrushchev  told  us  our  grandchildren 
will  live  under  communism.  We  all 
know  that  is  their  plan. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
in  following  that  Communist  goal  from 
the  time  Lenin  took  over  in  1917,  since 
World  War  n  about  15  countries  with 
800  million  people  have  been  taken  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  ?  Is  it  not  further 
true  that  the  deception,  dishonesty,  ly- 
ing, and  policies  now  being  practiced 
in  the  Congo  have  been  practiced  here- 
tofore in  the  conquests  by  the  Com- 
munists? 

Mr.  DODD.     That  is  the  history. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
not  oiUy  do  they  take  over,  if  necessary 
by  Communist  aggression,  but  that  prob- 
ably the  most  dangerous  way  they  have 
taken  over  countries  is  through  internal 
subversion  and  infiltration  against 
which  we  must  be  on  guard  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  one  of  their  ways 
in  taking  over  a  country.  It  is  a  part  of 
their  plan. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  his  kindness  in 
answering  my  questions. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  his  fine  references  and  helpful 
contributions. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.    Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  was  kind 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
remarks  which  he  proposed  to  make  to- 
day. They  indicate  deep  research  and 
study  into  this  problem  in  the  Congo, 
and  specifically  Katanga.  They  repre- 
sent a  powerful  indictment  of  what  has 
been  going  on  there. 
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The  distinguished  Senator  from  Coq- 
necticnt  ti  so  right  about  what  happened 
in  China.  That  happened  at  a  time 
when  I  was  living  in  the  Par  East.  I 
know  of  my  personal  knowledge  that  the 
line  of  the  Chinese  Oommimi.sts  was  one 
of  agrarian  reform  and  simply  had 
nothing  to  do  with  communism.  They 
Just  had  a  new  theory. 

Many  at  us  were  told  as  I  was  told  by 
representatives  of  the  I>epartment  of 
State  that  Mr.  Fidel  Castro  was  not  a 
Communist;  that  he  was  an  agrarian  re- 
former; that  there  might  be  one  or  two 
Communists  somewhere  in  his  regime, 
but  they  were  pirlmarlly  agrarian  re- 
formers. We  were  also  told  that  they 
had  some  new  economic  theory  that  was 
going  to  be  better  than  our  ssrstem. 

This  year  we  have  also  been  told  the 
same  things  about  Jagan  in  British 
Guiana.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we  had 
testimony  bn  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Sobcommlttee  about  Mr.  Jagan. 
It  was  available  to  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  any  responsible 
GoTemment  official  who  wanted  to  ask 
for  it  The  British  white  paper  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred  was  available 
as  well. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  in 
the  Congo.  We  are  toW  it  is  necessary 
to  go  in  and  to  follow  the  tactics  which 
the  United  Nations  forces  have  fol- 
lowed. 

The  Senator  has  otrtHned  for  us  the 
individuals  In  the  Leopoldville  govern- 
ment who  are  either  Communists  or  so 
strongly  pro-COmmnnist  that  it  makes 
no  practical  difference.  Who  are  they? 
They  inclnde  the  Vice  Premier,  who 
names  the  commander  in  chief.  They 
include  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  and  others.  Those 
are  three  spots  which  time  after  time  we 
have  seen  the  Communists  take  over. 
The  primer  student  of  communism 
knows  the  positions  the  Communists 
seek  to  gain  control  of  are  those  which 
control  the  armed  forces,  which  con- 
trol the  interior,  and  which  control  the 
department  of  Justice. 

These  men  are  stated  to  be  Commu- 
nists by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
These  facts  must  be  known  by  our  CJov- 
emment.  Those  are  the  spots  which 
traditionally  have  been  selected  by  the 
Communists  to  take  over. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  be  grateful 
that  our  colleague  from  Connecticut  is 
disturbed  about  this  problem.  The  in- 
creasing bloodshed  and  conflict  in  the 
Congo,  where  the  United  Nations  is  at- 
tempting to  reassert  control  of  the  cen- 
tral government  over  the  Province  of 
Katanga,  is  disturbing  to  me.  It  should 
be  the  cause  of  dismay  and  distress 
throughout  the  free  world.  The  viru- 
lence of  the  fighting  at  Elisabethville, 
the  separatist  capital,  one  might  say, 
shows  that  the  regime  of  Tshombe  has 
much  support  from  the  people  there. 

I  cannot  see  that  the  United  Nations 
efforts  to  enforce  the  control  of  the  cen- 
tral government  by  some  of  the  vicious 
methods  about  which  we  have  read,  or 
Indeed  the  Katanga  efforts  to  defeat  the 
United  N8ti<»is  by  the  barbaric  threats 
with  respect  to  captured  soldiers  about 


which  we  have  heard,  can  in  angr  war 
advance  the  came  of  f  utvne  peace  and 
harmony  in  the  Caago.  Tbal  ia  what 
the  United  Natkna  is  designed  to  eatab- 
li^  as  the  Senator  so  well  indicated. 

It  is  particularly  tragic  to  me.  as  I 
am  sure  it  is  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, that  the  heaviest  casualties  in 
tJiis  difficiiltjr  have  fallen  upon  the 
brave  Irish  soldiers  who  were  Hoe  inno- 
cent victims  of  the  struggle. 

The  mission  of  the  United  Nations 
first  and  foremost  is  to  ke^  the  peace. 
In  the  present  instance,  with  little 
warning  and  wtiat  many  regard  as  evtn 
less  justification,  the  United  Nations  has 
resorted  to  war.  Its  mandate  from  the 
Seciurity  Council  is  certainly  tenuous  at 
best.  The  overall  gain  from  this  kind 
of  brutal  warfare  hardly  justifies  the 
terrorism  it  loan  evoked.  The  continued 
resistance  of  the  Katanga  population 
shows  the  need  for  negotiation,  not 
warfare,  with  that  province.  United 
Nations  farces  should  immediately  seek 
a  cease-fire  so  that  the  status  of  Ka- 
tanga can  be  determined  peacefully  and 
determined  in  accordance  with  the 
wislies  of  the  people  of  Katanga. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  and  because  of  the  very  great 
danger  that  this  effort  may  lead  to  an 
increase  of  Conununist  power  in  the 
Congo,  hke  the  distinguished  Senat(» 
from  Connecticut^  who  was  the  first  to 
sense  this  problem  and  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion in  tlie  Senate.  I  iiave  dispatched  a 
telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  I 
have  asked  what  measures  are  being 
taken  by  the  United  States  to  insure  tliat 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ka- 
tanga will  be  respected.  In  addition,  I 
have  asked  what  steps  we  are  taking  to 
insure  that  Soviet  or  Communist  agents 
will  not  take  advantage  of  the  ensuing 
confusion  and  discord.  It  is  impcH-tant 
that  the  United  Nations  maintain  its  in- 
dependence from  those  forces  of  the  left 
which  pose  a  very  definite  danger  to  the 
independence  of  the  Congolese,  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  free  world  not  be 
weakened  or  be, rayed  by  United  Na- 
tions action. 

The  United  Nations  is  very  much  on 
trial  in  the  Katanga  disaster.  Like  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  have  al- 
ways been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  wish  to  continue  to 
supiwrt  it.  I  am  distressed  beyond 
measure  by  tiie  action  taken,  and  I  think 
it  is  entirely  appropriate  for  our  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  such  a  large  finan- 
cial stake  in  the  United  Nations,  to 
raise  some  questions  about  what  has 
taken  place  in  tiie  Congo. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  my 
friend  has  given  me  to  make  these  ob- 
servations. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
know  of  his  great  interest  in  the  United 
Nations.  I  have  heard  him  speak  on 
this  sxibject  many  times.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  outspoken  supporters  of  the 
United  Nations  in  this  body  and  in  this 
country.  I  assure  the  Senator,  though. 
I  know  he  needs  no  such  assurance,  that 
I  share  his  feelings. 

I  believe  in  the  United  Nations.  I 
wl^  to  see  it  preserved  as  a  great  or- 
ganization to  bring  peace  to  the  world. 


Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
ttae  Senator  yieki  to  me? 

Mr.  DODO.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
twtistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  HTOfPHREY.  I  ^all  take  a 
moment  only,  because  it  is  late.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  Senator's 
speech  and  very  much  interested  in  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  had  to  say. 

The  Senatffl-  will  note  that  I  am  look- 
ing through  the  morning  newspaper. 
The  reason  I  do  so  is  that  in  this  morn- 
ing's newspaper  there  was  an  article, 
to  which  I  shall  refer,  which  indicates 
aomething  very  disturbing  to  me  in  the 
light  of  this  discussion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
have  been  deeply  disturbed  hs  the  news 
reports  as  to  what  has  happened  in 
Katanga. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  only  a 
few  months  ago  we  were  v&ry  critical 
of  the  United  Nations  because  it  did  not 
use  force.  I  remember  speech»>s  in  this 
Chamber  condemning  the  United  Na- 
tions because  the  United  Nations  seemed 
only  to  retreat  and  did  not  use  force. 
Then  the  United  States  and  other 
(kowers  went  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
a  resoluticHi  was  adopted  which  directed 
Ux  Umted  Nations  to  use  force  at  the 
request  of  tix  central  government,  when 
such  reqnest  was  made. 

This  morning's  newspaper  carries  the 
st(H7  that  Nikita  Khrushchev  is  con- 
demning Mr.  Hammarskjold  for  being 
a  UJS.  lackey  in  (ordering  the  forces 
of  the  United  Nations  into  active  C(xn- 
bat  in  Katanga.  On  the  other  hand. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  says  that  the  Premier 
in  Katanga,  the  leader,  Tshombe.  who 
is  a  very  able  man,  is  sort  of  an  im- 
perialist lackey  of  the  West,  as  he  calls 
him,  and  therefore  is  not  deserving  of 
any  consideration  insofar  as  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev would  like  to  have  it. 

There  is  a  very  confused  story.  I  ap- 
peal to  my  colleagues.  While  we  shoiUd 
be  deeply  concerned  about  the  violence 
and  disorder,  we  ought  to  examine 
pretty  carefully  into  the  problem. 

What  was  the  mandate  of  the  United 
Nations?  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider this  in  the  light  of  our  criticism 
of  previous  United  Nations  action  in  the 
Congo  under  Mr.  Dayal,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  Nations,  of  Indian 
nationality.  He  was  criticized  severely 
for  being  too  weak  and  vacillating.  The 
United  Nations  forces  were  criticized  for 
not  taking  stem  enough  action. 

Now  the  United  Nations  forces  have 
been  buttressed.  They  have  been  given 
explicit  orders  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council  to  fulfill  the  resolution  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  resolution  was 
for  a  central  government  and  one  Congo. 

Katanga  is  the  rich  province  of  the 
Congo.  Katanga  has  vast  mineral  re- 
sources. I  think  the  Senate  might  wish 
to  look  and  see  who  owns  these  mineral 
resources.  It  might  want  to  find  out  who 
owns  Tanganyika  Mines.  Ltd.  How 
much  British  and  Belgian  capital  is  in- 
volved? We  might  even  want  to  see  how 
much  U.N.  capital  is  involved.  When  I 
say  ''capital,''  I  mean  money.  I  think 
those  are  factors  that  should  be  ex- 
amined.    Frankly,   I  know   very   little 
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about  this  question.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  judge  by  newspaper  reports.  After 
all,  several  countries  are  involved  in  the 
UJ*.  forces.  I  think  It  would  be  pretty 
difficult  to  keep  a  line  under  control 
when  there  are  involved  hundreds  of 
Irish,  Swedish,  and  Indian  forces,  as  well 
as  the  forces  of  12  other  countries.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  keep  15  commanders 
telling  the  same  lie,  if  there  was  a  lie 
to  be  told. 

All  of  the  commanders  report  to  their 
respective  governments,  not  only  to  the 
United  Nations.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  the  Commimists  are  getting  some 
advantage  out  of  this.  I  wish  only  to 
say  that  the  major  blow  that  the  Com- 
munists have  taken  in  the  last  year,  and 
the  only  one  I  know  of,  is  their  defeat 
in  Africa.  The  Commimists  thought 
they  were  going  to  take  over  the  French 
colonies  and  the  Congo.  They  have  not 
succeeded  yet. 

Mr.  DODD.    Not  yet. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  only  hope  of  their  not  suc- 
ceeding is  the  creation  of  a  strong  central 
government.  I  wish  to  make  clear  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  BIiat- 
XNol  that  not  only  do  the  Communists 
take  over  the  vice-premiership,  but  also 
the  ministry  of  jiistice.  Anyone  who 
does  not  know  that  those  ofSces  are 
among  the  first  three  offices  that  any 
totalitarian  selects  has  surely  missed  the 
boat.  He  has  not  done  his  elementary 
reading  in  totalitarian  tactics.  Hitler 
was  only  a  vice  premier  when  he  started. 
But  he  also  had  a  Nazi  in  the  Ministry 
of  Interior.  He  had  a  Nazi,  not  in  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  in  the  first  instance, 
but  in  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  which 
meant  that  he  had  control  of  some  of 
the  labor  movement. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  struc- 
tvu-e  of  a  government  that  has  either 
sympathizers  of  the  Communist  Party. 
pro-Commimist,  or  even  Communists 
within  it,  because  a  coalition  govern- 
ment with  commimism  will  soon  no  long- 
er be  a  coalition.  It  is  soon  gobbled  up 
by  the  brute  forces  of  the  Communist 
totalitarians.    We  know  that. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
to  know  that  I  am  not  being  critical  of 
his  remarks.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  alerted  us.  I  am  sure  he 
would  want  the  most  full  and  careful 
examination  of  these  questions.  Before 
we  condemn  our  own  Government — and 
there  have  been  many  mistakes  and 
plenty  of  them  throughout  the  years — 
it  might  be  well  to  get  all  the  facts  on 
this  very  serious  situation.  I  happen  to 
believe — and  I  think  my  colleagues  agree 
with  me — that  as  Congo  goes,  so  will 
Africa  go,  because  the  Congo  is  a  cen- 
tral point  of  influence. 

Mr.  DODD.  As  always,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  made  an  able  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion.  I  should 
like  to  make  some  observations  about 
what  he  has  said. 

The  U.N.  resolution  which  authorized 
the  use  of  force,  I  am  confident,  did  not 
anticipate  that  the  U.N.  would  start 
trouble.  I  am  sure  force  was  authorized 
where  trouble  had  started,  and  that 
force  was  to  be  used  to  put  down  the 
trouble,  to  stop  strife,  to  bring  order, 


and  establish  peace.  But  that  is  precisely 
the  opposite  of  the  situation  in  Katanga 
Province  today.  No  one  maintains  that 
Tshombe  and  the  people  of  Katanga 
have  started  any  trouble.  In  fact,  it  is 
acknowledged  on  all  sides  that  there 
was  more  law  and  order  in  Katanga  than 
in  any  other  place  in  the  Congo.  So 
we  have  a  peaceful  province  which  is 
not  at  war  with  any  other  nation,  is 
not  firing  off  guns,  or  using  bayonets, 
is  not  committing  aggression  against 
anyone.  And  the  U.N.  enters  the  coun- 
try with  bullets  and  bayonets.  That  Is 
not  what  the  United  Nations  resolution 
intended.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  what 
the  United  Nations  is  for. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
criticism  of  Oizenga 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  that  was  Mr. 
Hammarskjold.  I  was  mentioning  his 
criticism  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  of  course,  his  criti- 
cism of  Hammarskjold.  First  of  all. 
Khrushchev  is  a  devious  and  cunning 
character,  as  we  all  know.  I  would  not 
put  it  beyond  him  at  all  to  criticize 
Hammarskjold  as  a  diversionary  tactic — 
and  what  a  wonderful  tactic  It  would 
be — while  the  United  Nations  is  estab- 
lishing a  Communist  regime. 

Perhaps  more  to  the  point  Is  the  situ- 
ation I  am  about  to  relate.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  was  in  the  Chamber 
last  week  when  I  read  from  the  latest 
edition  of  the  Soviet  New  Times.  It 
is  an  edition  which  will  not  be  in  English 
translations  until  next  week.  But  I  had 
a  translation  made  here  and  I  read  it  to 
the  Senate. 

The  Kremlin's  own  organ  was  boasting 
that  it  had  taken  over  the  Congo.  That 
is  the  best  answer  to  the  paradox  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  criticism.  The  transla- 
tion will  be  here  this  week.  I  assume 
they  thought  that  by  that  time  the  take- 
over would  be  an  accomplished  fact.  I 
invite  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to 
read  the  translation.  It  is  in  the  Record. 
It  is  undeniable. 

I  do  not  know  who  owns  the  Katanga 
mines,  whether  the  Belgians  or  the  Eng- 
lish own  them.  I  hope  the  people  of 
Katanga  do.  But  if  they  must  be  owned 
by  some  outsider,  I  would  much  prefer 
to  have  a  Belgian  or  an  Englishman, 
rather  than  a  Communist,  as  the  owner 
of  those  vast  rich  resources. 

I  think  we  all  do. 

The  Belgians  are  a  part  of  the  free 
world  and  NATO.  So  are  the  English. 
They  are  on  our  side.  But  it  is  some- 
thing else  if  these  rich  minerals  and  re- 
sources fall  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev. I  do  not  want  to  see  that 
happen. 

It  is  said  that  we  must  get  the  facts. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  help  us  to 
do.  I  have  stated  the  facts;  and  I  chal- 
lenge anyone  to  deny  any  fact  that  I 
have  stated  here.  If  it  proves  to  be 
untrue.  I  wiU  eat  it  on  the  Capitol  steps 
at  high  noon  any  day  I  am  asked  to  do  so. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  miy 
friend,  the  able  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  the  contribution  he  has  made  today 


in  his  statement  and  for  the  courage  with 
which  he  stated  it.  I  should  like  to  re- 
quest of  him,  and  of  the  Senate,  unani- 
mous consent,  that  I  be  permitted  to 
join  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  resolution  for 
a  Senate  Special  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Conditions  in  the  Congo. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
that  the  Senator  has  offered  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor.    It  is  very  encouraging. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  Senator 
would  permit.  I  would  be  pleased  to  join 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  also. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  deUghted  and 
pleased  that  the  Senator  is  willing  to 
Join  as  a  cospKinsor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  The  UJ*.  was 
established  as  an  instnmient  of  peace. 
Its  forces  were  sent  into  the  Congo  to 
preserve  the  peace.  Now  the  U.N.  forces 
have  broken  the  peace  and.  stealthily, 
and  in  the  dark  of  the  night,  like  the 
Russian  Communists  in  Budapest,  have 
assaulted  people  with  trickery  and  gim- 
fire.  For  16  years  I  have  defended  the 
UJf.  a*  an  instrument  of  peace.  For 
16  years  I  have  said  no  unkind  word 
about  the  UJJ.,  either  publicly  or  pri- 
vately. But  this  action  to  me  Is  inex- 
plicable and  inexcusable.  I  support 
world  peace  through  the  rule  of  law. 

I  thought  the  defense  of  freedom  in 
South  Korea  was  the  brightest  hour  of 
the  U.N.  But  now  all  our  bright  hopes 
and  dreams  are  rudely  shattered  by  this 
bloody,  aggressive  action  of  the  UU.  in 
Katanga.  The  United  Nations  are  not 
preserving  the  t>eace  in  the  Congo.  The 
UN.  troops  have  breached  the  peace  in 
Katanga.  The  brave  Irish,  the  freedom- 
loving  Swedes,  and  the  fierce  Indian 
troops  have  been  ordered  by  someone  to 
open  fire  on  the  only  stable  government 
in  the  Congo. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  open-fire 
order?  Since  the  Congo  state  could  not 
conquer  Katanga,  the  VH.  has  gone  into 
Katanga  to  conquer  that  state.  The 
UJJ.  was  not  set  up  to  conquer  states  or 
provinces  or  people.  The  XJIi.  in 
Katanga  has  become  an  aggressor 
against  the  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples. There  is  blood  on  the  hands  of 
the  UJ*.  It  will  require  a  long  time  to 
wash  It  off.  The  UJ*..  when  its  force, 
and  with  the  forces  it  is  flying  in.  will 
probably  win.  but  if  the  Katanga  force 
can  hold  out  for  a  few  more  days,  in  my 
opinion,  an  aroused  conscience  in  the 
West  will  rally  to  Tshombe's  cause  and 
to  the  Katangan  cause. 

I  am  no  expert  on  Africa.  I  am  no 
expert  on  the  Congo.  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert on  Katanga.  However  I  have  been 
receiving  letters  from  missionaries  who 
went  there  from  Texas.  I  know  those 
people.  They  have  been  there  for  years. 
They  are  not  of  my  church  denomina- 
tion .  They  are  of  the  Methodist  Church . 
Katanga  is  not  a  tribe  of  natives.  It 
has  a  government.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
certain  letters.  The  envelopes  contain- 
ing these  letters  bear  Katanga  stamps. 
They  came   through   the   mail   of   the 
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postal  service.  It  is  said  that  Katanga 
was  not  recogniaed.  Maybe  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  International  Postal  Union, 
but  those  letters  have  gone  through  the 
mail  service,  and  they  have  been  carried 
on  the  air  lines  of  the  world  and  I  have 
received  them.  I  show  the  Senate  the 
stamps  of  the  state  of  Katanga  attached 
to  these  envelopes;  they  are  the  only 
stamps  on  these  envelopes;  the  state  of 
Katanga  stamps  carry  these  letters  to 
America  by  airmail.  They  have  a  cur- 
rency in  Katanga. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  10-franc  note.  It 
is  Issued  by  the  National  Bank  of  Ka- 
tanga. It  is  a  stable  currency  In  Ka- 
tanga, the  most  stable  state  In  the  cen- 
tral Congo. 

If  we  are  to  have  police  action  against 
Katanga  without  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment with  Katanga,  and  If  the  Katanga 
Government  Is  destroyed  by  aggressive 
military  action  by  the  U.N..  would  that 
not  destroy  the  money  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  people  who  have  their 
money  invested  In  Katanga?  The  par- 
ticular money,  this  10-franc  note,  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand  was  printed  last  year, 
in  1960.  To  destroy  this  currency  is  to 
destroy  a  part  of  the  resources  and  the 
economic  stability  of  the  people  In  the 
most  stable  part  of  the  Congo. 

Methodist  miiislonaries  tell  me  that 
they  cannot  use  their  mission  stations, 
and  cannot  receive  any  protection  what- 
ever In  other  parts  of  the  Congo  from 
the  central  government  which  is  in  con- 
trol there,  and  that  the  only  part  of  the 
Congo  where  they  can  get  any  kind  of 
protection,  or  where  they  can  feel  any 
safety  at  all.  'aid  where  they  can  build 
new  mission  stations  and  open  them  and 
maintain  them.  Is  in  Katanga. 

The  Cliristians  are  safe  in  Katanga, 
whether  they  be  Roman  Catholics  from 
Belgium  or  Protestant  American  mis- 
sionaries. The  blacks  and  the  whites  are 
protected  in  their  rights  and  in  their 
religion  in  Katanga,  live  peacefully  to- 
gether so  long  as  Moise  Tshombe  s  gov- 
ernment Is  In  control. 

The  letters  from  these  American  mis- 
sionaries that  have  come  to  me  tell  how 
these  nunors  were  started.  Baluba 
tribesmen  were  told  that  they  would  be 
killed  If  they  stayed  there.  It  was  part  of 
a  trick  to  weaken  the  Katanga  Crovem- 
ment.  by  causing  some  tribesmen  to  flee. 
They  call  Tshoml)e  the  George  Washing- 
ton of  their  country  In  Katanga.  They 
tell  me  of  conferences  that  Methodist 
missionaries  have  held  with  their  native 
Congo  religionists  In  Katanga.  They 
have  the  complete  protection  of  the 
Katanga  Gtovemment.  I  believe  all  these 
facts  are  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
others  say  that  it  is  wrong  to  consider 
the  Katanga  Government  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  a  mining  company.  Accord- 
ing to  the  facts  that  have  come  to  me 
from  American  missionaries  In  that 
country  who  have  been  working  In 
Africa  for  years  to  help  those  people  set 
up  civilized  government,  that  is  not  the 
case  at  all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  made  no  such  Insinuation. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  said  that  he 
feels  that  at  this  time  Senators  do  not 
know  all  the  facts  about  Katanga. 


I  said  that  I  read  an  article  written  by 
Robert  Estabrook.  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed men  in  Washington,  who  writes 
for  the  Washington  Post.  He  wrote 
somewhat  In  sympathy  with  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

One  of  the  severe  critics  of  the  Katanga 
operation  Is  Lord  Beaverbrook  In  Lon- 
don, who  has  large  financial  Interests  In 
Katanga. 

The  head  of  the  Irish  contingent  of 
the  U.N.  has  said  that  the  attack  that 
was  made  on  them  by  the  separatist 
movement  In  Katanga  has  been  more 
than  the  U.N.  forces  could  tolerate. 
What  he  has  said  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. I  have  respect  for  my  Methodist 
brethren,  too,  but  I  will  not  be  infiuenced 
In  my  opinion  on  an  international  mat- 
ter of  this  kind  on  the  theory  that  we 
know  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  are  calling 
for  the  facts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  says,  "Let  us  get  the  facts." 
I  am  all  for  It. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  support  the 
Senator's  resolution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  let  us  not 
prejudice  the  issue.  We  are  prejudging 
the  U.N.  We  tre  prejudging  the  whole 
case.  We  are  attacking  the  U.N.,  Just 
as  Mr.  Khrushchev  does. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  Is  a  false 
premise  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
That  Is  unfair  debate  on  the  floor  of  this 
Senate.  It  is  not  fair  to  Insinuate  that 
all  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  are  on  the  side 
of  Khrushchev. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  say  that 
at  aU. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Especially  when 
a  Communist  Is  being  put  in  as  the  ad- 
ministrator in  Katanga. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  say  what 
the  Senator  says  I  said. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
has  insinuated  it,  He  has  tried  to  put 
people  who  debate  this  subject  on  the 
side  of  the  Katanganese  as  being  on  the 
same  side  as  Khrushchev.  That  Is  not 
fair.  It  is  not  a  fair  insinuation.  It  Is 
not  fair  debate,  and  such  ought  not  to 
be  made  in  this  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator 
knows  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  not  the 
type  of  debate  that  ought  to  be  Indulged 
In  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  get  all  the 
facts  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  what 
I  say.  I  have  asked  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  in  sponsoring  the 
resolution,  in  an  effort  to  get  the  true 
facts  on  the  Congo. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  will  look  into  the 
question.  It  is  capable  of  looking  into 
this  subject.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
United  Nations  weakened  at  a  time 
when  It  Is  under  attack.  The  United 
Nations  was  criticized  before  because 
it  was  too  weak.  Now  the  United  Na- 
tions is  criticized  for  acting  too  fiercely. 
I  agree  that  its  purpose  shoiild  be  to 
hold  the  peace  and  to  maintain  law  and 
order.     I  do  not  believe  that  at  this 


stage  we  should  say  that  one  side  is 
right  and  the  other  side  is  wrong,  until 
we  have  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  know  who 
op>ened  fire  on  the  Katanganese  people, 
and  who  started  killing  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ator that  his  Government  joined  in  the 
resolution  at  the  United  Nations  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  central  government  In 
the  Congo.  This  was  a  separatist  move- 
ment. Our  own  country  fought  a  war 
over  that  issue. 

Mr.  DODD.  We  would  not  be  a  free 
country  today  If  there  had  been  an  in- 
ternational body  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment could  have  brought  in  to  sup- 
press the  patriots  in  1775. 

We  would  not  have  had  the  wonder- 
ful developments  in  history,  witnessing 
country  after  country  winning  its  own 
freedom.  We  have  word  from  Dr. 
O'Connor,  that  the  U.N.  force  went  into 
this  country,  where  there  was  no  shoot- 
ing, but  only  peace.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  Is  absolutely  correct  when  he  says 
that  that  is  the  situation.  We  know 
this  to  be  the  fact,  even  If  Dr.  O'Connor 
says  to  the  contrary.  I  should  like  to 
know  when  and  where  he  said  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
referring  to  Commander  O'Brien,  the 
commander  of  the  Irish  contingent,  an- 
other good  Irishman. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  correct.  I  was 
mistaken  about  the  name. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  there  has  been  no  negotia- 
tion. There  have  been  negotiations 
with  the  Government  of  Katanga  for 
months. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  understood  the  Senator 
to  say  that  Commander  O'Brien  said  he 
had  to  go  into  Katanga  to  put  down 
strife  and  violent  trouble. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.  DODD.  Then  we  agree  that  there 
was  no  such  situation  In  Katanga. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  that  par- 
ticular moment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Not  until  the  United  Na- 
tions started  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  reason  the 
U.N.  forces  allegedly  went  into  action — 
and  this  is  a  subject  that  needs  very 
careful  scrutiny — was  that  the  central 
government,  which  is  recognized  by  this 
Government  and  by  the  United  Nations, 
called  upon  the  U.N.  forces  to  fulfill  the 
mandate  of  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly,  under  the  resolution 
which  our  Government,  both  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  the 
Kennedy  administration,  supported  and 
sponsored.  It  is  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  U.N.  force  to  go  In  and  bring 
this  country  under  one  central  govern- 
ment. The  Katangese  Government  tried 
to  have  a  separatist  movement. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  beUeve  this  Is  a  very 
important  point.  I  said  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  I  was  confident — that  it  was 
never  the  Intention  of  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion to  have  United  Nations  forces  start 
shooting  and  bayoneting  people  in  the 
Congo.  I  have  always  understood  that 
the  police  are  supiwsed  to  stop  trouble, 
not  to  start  It.  I  might  liken  this  situa- 
tion— If  one  can  liken  a  situation  like 
this  to  Individuals — to  the   case   of  a 
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peaceful  man  being  threatened  by  an- 
other man.  Suppose  the  police  are 
called  in.  and  they  beat  up  the  peaceful 
man,  but  they  do  not  arrest  the  trouble- 
maker. That  is  what  is  happening  in 
Katanga.  That  is  what  I  am  complain- 
ing about. 

This  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  was  intended  that  it  should 
be  used  to  stop  trouble,  and  not  to  start 
trouble.  I  want  to  get  all  the  facts;  but 
I  have  already  stated  some  important 
facts.  And  if  we  wait  too  long,  before 
making  up  our  minds,  we  will  have  the 
accomplished  fact  of  a  Communist-con- 
trolled Congo. 

I  have  spoken  on  two  other  occasions 
in  this  Chamber  about  this  situation. 
Fortunately,  we  have  some  facts,  and 
there  will  be  more  to  come.  This  is  not 
the  end,  by  any  means. 

I  am  gratef\il  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  debate.  He  is  a  care- 
ful, experienced  man.  I  consider  the 
letters  he  has  received  from  mission- 
aries to  be  first-class  evidence  of  the 
true  situation.  In  them  we  have  word 
from  Americans  who  are  on  the  scene. 
They  have  written  the  Senator  from 
Texas  about  the  situation. 

I  hope  no  one  gets  the  impression  that 
any  of  us  is  interested  in  weakening  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Texas  tMr.  YarboroughI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thttr- 
monbL  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  agree  with  me  that  we 
desire  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations. 
I  believe  the  way  to  strengthen  it  or  to 
preserve  it  is  to  have  it  do  what  is  right. 
It  should  not  be  going  around  the  world 
doing  this  sort  of  thing.  It  should  not 
be  installing  Communist  governments,  no 
matter  what  else  it  does.  But  that  is 
precisely  what  it  is  up  to.  That  is  the 
likely  result  of  the  force  in  Katanga. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  that  is  a  correct  statement. 
I  have  no  doubt  about  the  verity  of  my 
information. 

I  did  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  was  In  the  Chamber 
when  I  said  I  had  been  told  by  someone 
who  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about  that  the 
man  who  has  been  appointed  adminis- 
trator of  the  Katanga  province  is  not 
only  a  Commimist,  but  also  a  member 
of  the  Soviet  secret  police.  I  feel  certain 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  agree 
that  that  is  about  as  bad  as  things  can 
get,  if  it  is  so. 

I  cite  that  as  a  fact  on  the  basis  that 
I  believe  my  informer  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about.  He  is  in  a  position  to 
know.  He  is  an  American,  and  he  knows 
that  part  of  the  world.  He  was  there 
not  long  ago.  If  I  were  free  to  reveal 
his  name  in  the  Senate  at  this  hour.  I 
am  sure  Senators  would  be  impressed. 
He  is  not  a  man  who  speaks  recklessly 
or  lightly.  It  is  on  that  basis  that  I  have 
reported  this  evidence. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  yield,  so 
that  I  may  propound  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota? 
.    Mr.  DODD.    I  yield  for  that  purpose. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  say  that  the  United  States  supported 
the  resolution  in  the  United  Nations  to 
have  one  central  government  in  Ka- 
tanga? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  would 
not  take  the  position,  would  he.  that 
because  we  took  that  action,  we  should 
be  forever  bound  by  it,  even  if  we  later 
learned  that  the  government  of  Kan- 
tanga  was  to  be  a  Communist  govern- 
ment, and  we  were  advised  that  the  vice 
premier,  the  minister  of  justice,  the  min- 
ister of  interior,  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  armed  forces,  the  minister  of  de- 
fense, the  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  administrator  of  Ka- 
tanga Province  have  all  been  proved 
Communists  or  hand -chosen  by  Mr. 
Gizenga,  the  No.  1  Communist  of  the 
Congo?  The  Senator  would  not  say, 
would  he,  that  we  are  still  bound  to  sup- 
port the  central  government  of  Katanga, 
even  though  we  know  it  to  be  a  Commu- 
nist government? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  government  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  does  not 
believe  the  Congolese  Government  is  a 
Communist  government. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  because  it  has  not 
been  given  the  facts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  asked  that  we  look  for  the 
facts.  I  support  that  proposal.  I  said 
that  was  a  constructive  proposal.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  does  not  intend 
to  have  the  floor  of  the  Senate  used  to 
make  the  assertion  that  someone  is  a 
Communist  sympathizer  unless  that  is  a 
fact.  I  submit  that  the  prime  minister 
of  the  Congo  today  is  not  a  Communist. 

Second,  I  submit  that  the  reason  why 
the  Russians  have  attacked  the  United 
Nations  in  the  past  year  is  that  they 
believe,  as  Khrushchev  himself  has  said, 
that  the  United  Nations  has  become  the 
stooge  of  the  United  States  in  an  effort 
by  us  to  establish  an  imperialist  policy 
in  the  Congo,  thus  starting  the  whole 
principle  of  the  troika  in  the  United  Na- 
tions— speaking  of  the  Soviets,  now — 
because  the  Secretariat  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  according  to  Mr. 
Nikita  Khrushchev,  are  doing  the  work 
of  the  West  in  the  Congo  and  are  thus 
thwarting  the  ambitions  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Congo 
have  been  thwarted.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  accomplishments  of  the  United 
Nations. 

What  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
says  may  be  true.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  it,  because  a  step -up  of 
Communist  activities  in  Africa  should 
cause  us  great  concern.  Such  activity 
is  a  possibility.  Everything  must  be  done 
to  prevent  it,  and  the  U.S.  Government 
must  do  everything  it  can  to  prevent  it, 
because  Africa  is  a  treasure  house,  and 
the  Soviets  know  It.  They  have  planned 
for  years  to  take  over  Africa.  There- 
fore, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  Congo. 


When  I  see,  for  example,  the  same 
UH.  being  severely  condemned  now  be- 
cause of  the  actton  in  Katanga,  it  wor- 
ries me.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  If 
the  facts  are  as  they  appear  to  be.  as 
the  Senator  from  Texas  says  they  are, 
as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  says 
they  are,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
says  they  are,  and  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  says  they  are,  then,  in- 
deed, the  United  Nations  has  committed 
a  grave  injustice,  and  I  would  be  the  first 
to  say  so. 

But  because  the  U.N.  is  under  such 
a  severe  attack  today  from  Khrushchev. 
I  wish  to  view  the  whole  subject  with  the 
greatest  of  caution  and  prudent  judg- 
ment. The  reason  I  say  that  is  that 
after  a  few  more  blows  on  the  United 
Nations,  there  will  not  be  a  United  Na- 
tions. Khriishchev  wants  either  to  con- 
trol it  or  ruin  It.  I  know  Senators  want 
to  strengthen  it.  That  is  why  I  appeal 
to  them  today  not  to  make  a  predeter- 
mined judgment  on  this  subject. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  made 
a  strong  case  for  his  point  of  view.  If 
what  he  has  said  in  his  speech  Is  but 
evidence  to  be  considered  in  the  Inquiry, 
well  and  good.  However.  I  am  unwilling 
to  say  today  that  the  United  NaUons 
has  exceeded  its  authority  until  I  know 
more  about  what  has  happened.  I  know 
the  UjS.  Government  supported  the  reso- 
lution in  the  United  Nations  directing 
the  United  Nations  forces  to  be  fortified, 
to  be  strengthened,  to  be  combat  ready, 
and  to  apply  force  in  behalf  of  what  Is 
called  the  unity  of  the  Congolese  Re- 
public. 

We  all  know  that  hi  Katanga  there 
has  been  a  separatist  movement.  I  like 
the  people  who  have  been  in  charge  in 
Katanga.  I  like  them  because  they  are 
our  kind;  they  follow  our  ways.  They 
have  been  friendly.  I  think  Mr. 
Tshombe  is  one  of  the  brilliant  leaders 
of  Africa.  I  believe  he  is  friendly  to  the 
West.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  bring 
him  into  the  parUament,  into  the  gov- 
ernment. He  would  not  agree  to  do  so. 
So  the  central  government  called  upon 
the  United  Nations  Forces.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  says  that  the  people 
of  Katanga  were  a  peaceful  people,  but 
that  the  XJH.  Forces  went  in  to  apply 
force.   This  becomes  a  point 

Mr.  DODD.    This  is  the  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Did  they  have  a 
legal  right  to  go  in? 

Mr.  DODD.     No. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  point  is  that 
under  the  resolution  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council,  the  UJJ.  Forces 
were  supposed  to  go  at  the  request  of  the 
central  government  of  the  Congo. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  exactly  the  place 
where  I  will  have  to  leave  the  Senator 
from  MinnesoU.  I  think  this  is  the  point 
on  which  we  have  our  difference.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  feels  that  the 
United  Nations  force  had  a  right  to  go 
in  and  use  force  to  make  the  people  of 
Katanga  Province  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Leopoldville. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  think  this  is 
the  point  where  we  must  decide  whether 
the  tactics  applied  were  appropriate  or 
proper  tactics. 
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Mr.  DODD.  No  one  disputes  these 
facts.  I  do  not  know  of  any  person  who 
says  that  what  I  have  said  is  not  so. 
There  had  been  no  previous  trouble  in 
Katanga;  it  was  a  peaceful  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  trouble 
was  that  they  wanted  to  be  a  separate 
country. 

Mr.  DODD.  They  were  a  separate 
country.  That  is  how  we  became  an  in- 
dependent country.  What  is  wrong  with 
not  wanting  to  live  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Communist  Gizenga?  The 
man  who  is  really  running  that  govern- 
ment is  not  Adoula;  it  is  Gizenga. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  man  at  the 
Belgrade  Conference  was  Adoula. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  care  where  he 
was;  but  the  man  who  controls  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  man  who  appoints  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  the 
minster  of  interior,  the  minister  of  jus- 
tice, the  ambassador  tj  the  United  Na- 
tions  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  man  who  ap- 
points the  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  is  the  prime  minister. 

Mr.  DODD.  He  is  Mr.  Gizengas*  ap- 
pointment; and  Mr.  Gizenga  is  a  Com- 
munist. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  man  who  ap- 
points the  secretary  of  defense  and  the 
other  oflBcers  of  the  government  is  the 
prime  minister.    It  is  a  coalition  cabinet. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  Gizenga.  He  is  a 
Communist.  He  was  trained  in  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia,  which  we  all  know  is  a 
Communist  puppet  state.  Gizenga  is  not 
the  only  one.  I  know  who  those  other 
people  are  and  who  appointed  them.  I 
was  reporting  it  as  a  fact,  and  I  assumed 
everyone  else  knew  it  to  be  a  fact.  As 
for  Khrushchev's  denunciation,  it  is  in- 
teresting that  we  quote  Khrushchev 
when  it  serves  our  purpose,  but 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all.  This  is 
a  two-way  street.  All  I  am  trying  to  say 
is  that,  considering  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  U.N.  finds  itself,  and  the  un- 
merciful, unbelievable  blows  which  the 
Khrushchev  Conmiunist  stooges  are 
striking  at  the  United  Nations.  I  do  not 
wish  to  land  another  blow  on  that  weary 
body. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Considering  the 
fact  that  the  United  Nations  is  support- 
ing the  Gizenga  government,  which  has 
in  it  all  those  Communist  appointees 
which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
named,  does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
still  not  wish  to  attack  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  prefer  to  back 
the  United  Nations  until  facts  to  the 
contrary  are  known,  so  as  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  wrong.  Thus  far  we  have 
heard  allegations,  not  facts. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  But  suppose  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  fMr.  Dodd] 
was  correct  when  he  stated: 

So  here  we  have  a  so-called  coalition  gov- 
ernment In  whldh  the  Vice  Premier,  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  Minister  of  Defense,  the 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
administrator  of  Katanga  Province  are  all 
either  proven  Communists  or  hand-chosen 
designees  of  Antoine  Gizenga,  the  No.  1 
Communist  of  the  Congo. 


That  means  that  the  so-called  coali- 
tion government  is  in  fact  Communist. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  still 
want  to  back  the  central  government 
there,  under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  would  not 
want  to  back  the  government  if  it  is  a 
Communist  government.  But  I  say  most 
respectfully  that  I  do  not  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  as  to  who  is  a  Communist ;  that 
should  be  manifestly  clear.  I  think  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  more 
competent  than  is  any  one  Senator  to 
determine  whether  the  government  of 
the  Congo  is  Communist. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  not  saying 
who  is  a  Communist;  I  base  my  state- 
ment on  what  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut said.  He  has  the  facts.  I 
would  rather  trust  his  judgment — be- 
cause he  is  an  expert  on  and  student  of 
the  subject — than  I  would  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  on  that 
particular  subject. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  make 
that  judgment.  I  said  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  headed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, with  the  assistance  of  the  FBI.  the 
CIA,  the  State  Department,  and  the  De- 
fense Department,  is  possibly  a  little  bet- 
ter able  to  judge  whether  the  Congo  gov- 
ernment— whatever  its  nature  may  be — 
is  a  Communist  government  or  a  Com- 
munist-sympathizing government  than 
is  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  or 
myself.  Surely  I  include  myself;  I  do 
not  claim  to  have  clairvoyance. 

I  only  say  that  our  Government  sup- 
r>orts  the  United  Nations  and  the  action 
the  United  Nations  has  taken  thus  far; 
and  I  want  to  give  the  United  Na- 
tions the  benefit  of  the  doubt  until  the 
questions  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  are  answered.  In  the  mean- 
tinve,  I  wish  to  commend  him  for  rais- 
ing the  questions. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Then  when  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  proved  to 
be  correct,  I  assume  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  agree  with  the  posi- 
tion the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
takes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Of  course. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  re- 
calls that  the  Belgrade  Conference  in- 
dicated that  it  would  accept  Adula  only 
if  he  was  accompanied  by  Gizenga. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course  that  in- 
dicates that  Adula  is  a  good  fellow. 

Mr.  DODD.  No ;  it  means  that  Adoula 
is  being  held  on  Gizenga's  leash. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  matter 
of  individual  opinion  and  point  of  view, 
of  course. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  one  would  go  around 
and  around  on  this. 

I  wonder  why  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota believes  that  the  United  Nations 
had  authority  to  require  a  centralized 
government  in  the  Congo.  I  understood 
the  Senator  to  say  thi.t  under  a  United 
Nations  resolution  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  a  centralized  government  in  the 
Congo.  But  I  do  not  believe  there  has 
been  such  a  resolution. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  be  In  error, 
but  I  believe  that  is  under  a  resolution 
adopted  in  February  of  this  year — a 
resolution  which  strengthened  the  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  may  re- 
call that  we  were  very  discouraged  about 
the  weak-kneed  action  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Congo. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  know  that.  But 
my  point  is  a  very  simple  one:  I  think 
it  is  of  importance  only  because  we  were 
engaged  in  debate,  a  little  while  ago,  in 
regard  to  this  matter;  and  I  imderstood 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  state 
that  there  was  a  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion which  called  for  a  centralized  gov- 
ernment in  the  Congo,  as  opposed  to  a 
federated  government  in  the  Congo. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  imder- 
standing. 

Mr.  DODD.  But  I  do  not  think  there 
is  suc'^  a  resolution. 

Furthermore,  I  understood  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  to  say  that  another 
resolution,  or  perhaps  the  same  one,  au- 
thorized the  United  Nations  to  use  force 
to  establish  unity  under  the  centralized 
government.  But,  again,  the  resolution 
says  nothing  about  the  use  of  United 
Nations  force  to  establish  such  unity. 
It  refers  to  the  use  of  force  to  maintain 
law  and  order.  And  that  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent. 

If  my  imderstanding  is  correct — and 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
that,  as  he  knows,  I  have  great  respect 
for  his  intellectual  ability  and  for  his 
ability  in  many  other  ways — would  not 
he  be  inclined  to  change  his  mind  con- 
siderably if  he  were  to  find  that  there  is 
no  such  United  Nations  resolution  and 
that  it  does  not  provide  that  force  is  to 
be  used  to  establish  imity  in  the  Congo 
Government,  but  that,  instead,  the  reso- 
lution provides  that  force  is  to  be  used 
only  to  preserve  law  and  order?  Would 
not  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  then 
change  his  mind? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  be  very 
deeply  disturbed — as  I  am — over  the 
United  Nations  action  in  Katanga. 

Let  me  say  this  debate  developed  at 
a  time  when  I  did  not  have  any  docu- 
ments with  me.  I  have  read  the  press 
accounts  in  regard  to  this  matter.  With 
all  respect,  I  must  say  that  the  press 
seems  to  have  two  points  of  view  in  re- 
gard to  it,  and  it  all  depends  on  what 
newspaper  one  reads.  If  one  reads  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  one  of  the  great 
newspapers  of  the  world,  he  finds  one 
point  of  view  presented;  but  if  one  reads 
the  London  Daily  Telegram,  one  finds 
another,  and  entirely  different,  point  of 
view  presented.  One  supports  whole- 
heartedly the  action  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; the  other  condemns  it  with  equal 
vigor. 

Here,  again,  I  believe  we  need  to  ob- 
tain the  facts.  I  joined  in  the  debate 
only  so  that  it  would  not  seem  to  be 
strictly  one  sided. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  very  effec- 
tive at  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  joined  the  de- 
bate in  order  to  sound  a  note  of  caution, 
because  I  do  not  want  the  United  States 
to  seem  to  be  strictly  critical  of  the 
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United  Nations  at  one  of  its  moments  of 
crisis.  IX  it  is  found — after  the  facts 
are  in — to  deserve  criticism,  I  will  i<An 
in  that  criticism,  as  I  have  before. 

Mr.  DODD.  Then  I  thlnlc  we  are  say- 
ing the  same  thing. 

Mr.  HUMPHRK5f.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  a  great  lawyer,  and  he 
has  been  a  great  judge;  and  he  knows 
the  rules  of  evidence  and  the  rules  of 
court  procedure. 

Mr.  rXDDD.  I  do  not  deserve  that 
compliment,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  does  de- 
serve it. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  imderstand  the  Sena- 
tor's position  and  his  viewpoint.  Cer- 
tainly I  do  not  wish  to  be  fulsome  about 
this  matter.  But  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  does  know  that  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  him  and  that  I  ad- 
mire him  and  that  I  have  sought  his 
opinion  on  many  occasions,  about  many 
different  matters.  But  I  hope  he  will — 
himself — talce  a  look,  for  he  has  a  rare 
capacity  to  grasp  the  facts.  His  ca- 
pacity to  comprehend  them  is  greater 
than  that  of  most  men.  So  I  ask  him 
only  to  take  a  look.  I  have  nothing  to 
sell,  and  I  have  no  case  to  make,  other 
than  the  case  for  decency  and  justice. 
That  is  the  only  reason  why  I  am  on  my 
feet.  Certainly  I  could  find  a  better  way 
to  spend  this  Saturday  afternoon  than 
to  work  on  matters  of  this  kind,  and  I 
am  sure  other  Senators  could,  too. 

I  have  spoken  because  I  feel  that  the 
actual  facts  have  not  been  obtained  by 
the  responsible  authorities,  because  I  fear 
a  repetition  of  the  China  situation  and 
the  Cuba  situation  and  the  British  Gui- 
ana situation,  and  because  I  am  deep- 
ly distressed  about  these  matters. 

I  wish  others  would  also  try  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts;  and  I  shall  be  the  first 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  the  first  per- 
son in  this  land  to  say  that  I  am  wrong 
if  I  am  proved  wrong.  I  have  no  pride 
in  regard  to  what  I  have  said  here.  But 
I  deeply  and  truly  believe  it  to  be  true. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield' 

Mr.  DODD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  that  I 
wish  to  have  this  debate  end  on  a  note 
of  very  sincere  respect  and  friendship  for 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  cher- 
ish his  friendship,  and  he  knows  that; 
and  I  am  among  the  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  have  great  regard  and 
high  respect  for  his  courageousness,  his 
fearlessness,  and  his  dedication  to  our 
country. 

I  say  most  respectfully  to  him  that  my 
purpose  in  joining  in  the  debate  this 
afternoon  was,  in  a  sense,  to  sharfJten  the 
debate.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  problems  our  country  faces.  No  one 
is  more  heartsick  about  the  tragedy  of 
Cuba  than  I  am.  I  intend  to  speak  this 
afternoon  about  what  I  believe  will  be 
another  tragedy  for  our  country,  luiless 
something  is  done  about  it;  I  refer  to 
the  atomic  testing  the  Soviets  are  en- 
gaging in.  I  think  we  must  be  alert  to 
such  situations,  when  literally  our  very 
lives  hang  in  the  balance. 

I  say  that  if  this  debate  has  done 
nothing  more  than  to  precipitate  an  hon- 
est and  far-reaching   inquiry  into  the 


problem  now  facing  us  in  the  Congo  and 
into  our  Oovernment's  policy  in  regard  to 
the  Congo,  whatever  may  be  the  scratch- 
es or  barbs  either  of  us  may  have  suf- 
fered in  this  brief  exchange  of  words 
will  be  of  little  or  no  consequence. 

The  important  thing  is.  Do  we  add 
something  to  an  understanding  of  the 
problem? 

I  again  salute  the  Senator  for  his  fear- 
lessness, and,  above  that,  for  his  willing- 
ness to  get  up  and  speak  out.  I  heard 
one  of  our  friends  here  quote  from  Vol- 
taire, and  say,  "I  may  not  agree  with 
what  you  say.  but  I  will  defend  unto  the 
death  your  right  to  say  it."  I  believe 
much  of  what  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  said  and  will  defend  to  the 
death  his  right  to  say  it. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  could  handle  this  problem. 
We  have  an  excellent  committee  and  an 
excellent  Subcommittee  on  Africa.  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  on  it.  My  real  pur- 
pose in  offering  the  resolution  was  to 
dramatize  the  situation  and  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  thought,  if  we 
could  get  a  resolution  before  the  Senate, 
perhaps  we  might  draw  support  from  all 
segments  and  get  some  action. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
done  well. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  I  can  get  the  Senator 
to  take  a  look  at  the  situation,  this  is 
indeed  a  good  day. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wlU  Join  the 
Senator  in  the  effort  to  call  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  officials  of 
the  Government  who  have  the  respon- 
sibility, both  in  the  State  Department 
and  elsewhere,  for  our  Congolese  prob- 
lems. I  think  we  ought  to  have  an  execu- 
tive session  to  determine  what  the  facts 
are. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
joined  in  this  debate.  I  want  him  to  un- 
derstand very  clearly  that  my  criticism 
is  not  directed  at  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  believe  the  Presi- 
dent can  know  things  like  tills.  He  has 
heavy  burdens.  He  is  carrying  those 
burdens  ably.  My  complaint  was  about 
those  at  the  levels  where  the  preparatory 
work  is  done.  I  think  that  is  where  much 
of  our  trouble  comes  from.  I  said  that 
earlier,  when  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota was  absent  from  the  Chamber. 
I  think  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  President  are 
given  the  right  information.  They  are 
great  men,  and  if  they  have  the  facts  I 
trust  them  to  do  the  right  thing.  I  want 
to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  President, 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the 
United  Nations;  but  my  life  has  taught 
me  that,  in  the  interest  of  strengthening 
good  things,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
be  harsh,  firm,  and  strict,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  good  from  being  destroyed 
by  the  bad. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  for  bringing  this 
situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate so  forcefully.  My  only  objective  is 
to  see  that  Justice  is  done  in  this  situa- 
tion. I  asked  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  his 
resolution  for  an  investigation  in  order 
to  obtain  the  facts. 


In  the  interest  of  time,  I  have  not 
read  all  tlie  letters  I  have  received  from 
the  Congo,  but  I  should  like  to  read  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  last  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Leopoldville.  dated  Septem- 
ber 7.  from  a  missionary  from  my 
State.  I  received  it  on  September  14. 
He  said: 

We  fly  up  and  down  the  land  of  Katanga, 
building  our  own  alratrlpe  at  mission  sta- 
tions, and  intermediate  airstrips  at  villages 
we  serve,  all  with  the  complete  approval 
and  help  from  the  Government.  We  can- 
not even  return  to  the  Central  Congo  to 
our  mission  stations  because  there  Is  still 
not  law  and  order  up  there.  We  would  like 
to  go  back  Into  that  area,  but  there  are  no 
Ui«I.  troops  there  to  secure  ova  presence 
there  even  If  we  did  go  back.  Ail  of  the  U.N. 
troops  are  down  In  the  Katanga — where  It 
has  law  and  order  and  thus  Jeopardize  none 
of  their  troops  while  on  their  paid  vacation. 
If  the  UJ».  does  not  leave,  then  anything 
can  and  will  happen.  The  Katangese  will 
never  join  the  central  government  of  the 
Congo. 

He  was  speaking  of  voluntarily  Join- 
ing, not  as  a  result  of  attacks. 

I  deplore  the  attacks  of  enemies  on 
the  U.N..  but  the  worst  blow  the  U.N. 
has  ever  suffered  has  been  the  result  of 
its  own  aggressive  action  in  Katanga. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  an  investiga- 
tion to  ascertain  who  is  responsible 
for  what  has  happened  in  the  Congo,  in 
this  armed  aggression  against  Katanga. 

As  I  stated  in  the  beginning.  I  am  no 
expert  on  the  Katanga,  the  Congo,  or 
Africa.  I  have  Joined  in  this  resolution 
in  an  effort  to  seek  the  true  facts. 

Mr.  DODD.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
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REPORT  OP  INSPECTION  TRIP  IN 
TEXAS  ON  THE  DESTRUCTION 
CAUSED  BY  HURRICANE  CARLA, 
WITH  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
FUTURE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
while  all  the  estimates  are  not  in,  enough 
has  been  reported  from  responsible 
sources  to  Indicate  that  the  damage  from 
Hurricane  Carla  in  Texas  will  exceed 
1^    bilUon. 

While  in  Texas  this  week,  I  received 
detailed  estimates  from  the  offlcials.  In- 
cluding engineers,  of  Galveston.  Texas 
City.  Galveston  County,  and  other  cities 
in  Galveston  County.  Their  estimate  is 
that  there  has  been  $200  million  worth 
of  damage  in  Galveston  County  alone. 

Agricultural  leaders  estimate  $100 
million  in  crop  damage,  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  rice  crop  ruined  and  heavy 
losses  from  cattle  drowned  in  the 
pastures. 

With  the  Galveston  County  and  agri- 
cultural losses  totahng  $300  million,  I 
think  a  $500  million  loss  a  modest  esti- 
mate, which  is  likely  to  be  raised  as  the 
receding  waters  reveal  new  damage  to 
homes  and  businesses,  just  as  the  reced- 
ing waters  are  revealing  new  deaths  from 
day  to  day. 

Mr.  President,  last  Wednesday  I  went 
to  Texas  to  inspect  the  damage  caused 
in  Texas  by  Hurricane  Carla.  I  returned 
to  Washington  at  6  &m.  today.  WhDe 
there.  I  visited  and  inspected  the  gulf 
coastal  area  from  Port  Arthur  to  Corpus 
Christi.  I  made  on-the-ground  inspec- 
tions  of   Port   Arthur,   including   Port 


Acres,  Groves,  Galveston,  Texas  City. 
Preeport,  Lake  Jackson,  Victoria,  and 
Corpus  Christi.  and  flew  low,  near  the 
ground,  in  a  small  light  plane  and  made 
visual  examination  of  Port  O'Connor, 
Port  Lavaca.  Matagorda.  Edna,  Kemah. 
Seabrook,  Hitchcock,  La  Marque.  Dick- 
inson. La  Porte.  Rockport.  Palacios,  and 
other  cities,  towns,  villages,  farms,  and 
ranches.  I  also  visited  Beaimiont  and 
Houston. 

Some  cities  and  counties  have  com- 
pleted their  estimates  of  the  monetary 
damage  done,  but  most  have  not.  But 
no  calculating  machine,  electronic  brain, 
or  engineer's  slide  rule  can  compute  the 
human  misery,  suffering,  and  pain  that 
the  most  devastating  hurricane  in  our 
history  has  caused  this  area  of  the  gulf 
coast. 

While  other  disasters  in  Texas — the 
Galveston  flood,  the  Texas  City  and  New 
London  explosioins — have  cost  more  lives, 
this  disaster  has  hit  and  worsened  the 
lot  of  a  far  greater  number  of  families 
than  any  other.  In  terms  of  property 
damage,  nothing  in  our  history  even  re- 
motely compares  to  Carla's  destruction. 

The  tides  and  waves  from  the  hurri- 
cane were  higher  than  those  in  the 
Galveston  disaster  of  1900.  A  tidal 
wave  15  feet  high  rolled  inland  into 
Galveston  and  Brazoria  Counties.  Un- 
able to  break  through  the  seawalls  in 
front  of  Galveston  and  Preeport.  the 
waters  went  many  miles  inland,  then 
returned  in  a  great  wave  from  the  rear, 
like  a  flank  move  and  an  end  run.  and 
overwhelmed  ll-feet-high  levees  at 
Preeport.  which  had  been  built  miles  in- 
land. Pouring  over  the  low  seawalls  and 
levees  in  their  rear,  the  salt  waters  of 
the  gulf  r>oured  into  thousands  of  homes, 
from  a  few  inches  deep  up  to  the  eaves 
of  the  roofs,  buckling  floors,  ruining  fur- 
niture, and  wiping  out  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime  of  tens  of  thousands  of  families. 

At  Texas  City  there  was  a  similar 
action  of  the  tides,  and  15.000  homes  in 
Texas  City  alone  had  salt  water  stand 
In  them  for  days,  at  from  2  to  7  feet 
deep,  depending  on  the  location  of  the 
house.  Through  many  blocks,  I  drove 
in  Texas  City  and  Preeport.  and  saw 
families  in  tragedy  and  courage,  with 
the  remnants  of  their  ruined  furniture 
dragged  from  their  homes  in  their 
efforts  to  dry  it  out  and  salvage  some 
of  it.  In  Port  Arthur  we  met  similar 
views.  We  saw  fine  oak  floors  buckled 
and  ruined,  and  saw  foundations  un- 
dermined in  the  sandy  coastal  plain. 
first  by  the  moving  salt  waters  and  then 
by  the  standing  salt  waters.  Yesterday 
water  was  still  up  near  the  eaves  of 
many  houses  in  Port  Arthur,  and  water 
was  several  feet  deep  in  many  houses  in 
PVeeport. 

Most  of  the  city  of  Port  O'Connor  has 
utterly  vanished.  Many  of  the  homes 
at  Port  Lavaca  have  disappeared,  in- 
cluding all  types,  from  the  small,  old, 
weak  frame  structures  to  the  most 
modem  structures.  All  that  can  be 
seen  are  the  foundations  where  the 
houses  once  stood. 

The  heart  of  Galveston  was  hit  by  an 
offshoot  tornado  from  Hurricane  Carla. 
Stores  and  homes  were  splintered  into 
fragments,  cloven  in  twain,  rolled  up 


like  rolls  of  wire,  smashed  down  flat, 
turned  up  on  the  side,  twisted  like  cork- 
screws or  wrecked  in  other  indescribable 
ways. 

We  went  through  that  city  block  after 
block.  Here  the  homes  were  demolished 
by  the  tornado  force,  though  they  had 
stood  against  the  force  of  the  Galveston 
hurricanes  of  both  1900  and  1915. 

This  hurricane  has  taught  us  some  very 
valuable  lessons.  Extended  and  higher 
seawalls  at  Port  Arthur.  Texas  City. 
Galveston,  and  PreejKjrt  would  have  pre- 
vented most  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
homes,  to  the  businesses,  and  the  great 
industrial  plants  located  in  this  great 
industrial  area.  Those  great  plants — 
some  of  them  worth  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each — have  likewise  suf- 
fered damskge. 

Insurance  against  damage  caused  by 
rising  waters  is  needed.  Insurance  is  not 
now  available  to  protect  from  damage 
caused  by  rising  waters  alone,  unac- 
companied by  tornadoes  or  winds  or 
other  forces.  It  cannot  be  purchased. 
It  is  not  on  the  market. 

I  propose  a  Federal  agency  to  make 
such  insurance  available  all  over  the 
country,  for  damages  resulting  from  ris- 
ing waters,  whether  from  rivers,  lakes, 
or  the  sea.  Ihls  would  be  somewhat 
comparable  to  Federal  crop  insurance. 

In  1957  it  was  my  privilege  to  preside 
over  hearings  on  the  Weather  Modifica- 
tion Act.  which  was  finally  passed  by  the 
Congress,  for  basic  and  applied  research 
in  weather  modiflcation.  We  are  at  the 
threshold  of  great  discoveries  in  weath- 
er modiflcation.  I  advocate  stepped  up 
research  in  weather  modification.  With 
all  our  efforts  turned  to  it,  it  is  within 
the  realm  of  scientific  and  engineering 
possibility,  so  the  scientists  and  engi- 
neers say,  to  modify  hurricanes  at  or  be- 
fore the  time  of  their  formation,  and 
thus  greatly  decrease  their  force  and 
hold  down  their  destructive  power. 

We  have  also  learned  from  experience 
with  this  hurricane  that  we  need  more 
self-contained  local  disaster  organiza- 
tioi^,  to  supply  reUef  with  medicine, 
water,  food,  and  power  supplies  for  cer- 
tain hospital  and  other  centers  in  a 
building,  or  in  a  cit^  or  town,  which 
would  enable  such  unit  to  be  self-sus- 
taining if  cut  off  in  a  disaster. 

We  also  need  to  build  and  to  better 
organize  a  preplanned  line  of  retreat 
trom  all  areas  which  might  be  affected, 
whether  by  natural  or  manmade  dis- 
asters. 

Out  of  our  great  human  tragedy,  the 
loss  and  destniction  resulting  from  Hur- 
ricane Carla,  we  should  learn  and  apply 
lessons  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  in 
the  future  in  any  national  disaster, 
whether  it  be  natural  or  manmade. 

Hurricane  Carla  was  not  merely  a  local 
or  regional  or  State  disaster,  it  was  a 
national  disaster,  and  the  losses  tran- 
scend State  boundary  lines.  The  hurri- 
cane swept  across  this  country  from  the 
South  to  the  North. 


first  election  of  Sam  Ratrurn  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
has  now  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  any  other  man  in  American  his- 
tory. He  has  more  than  doubled  the 
longevity  record  of  his  closest  competi- 
tor, the  renowned  Henry  Clay. 

Ten  times  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
have  elected  Sam  Ratburn,  S];>eaker. 
The  beloved  "Mr.  Sam,"  "Mr.  Speaker." 
and  "Mr.  Democrat,"  as  he  is  variously 
known,  -has  become  an  institution  in  his 
own  Ufetime.  His  48 '/a  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  make  his  rec- 
ord of  service  there  the  longest  in  Amer- 
ican history. 

As  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  Amer- 
ican legislative  leaders  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Presidents  Roosevelt, 
Truman,  and  tliis  first  congressional  ses- 
sion of  President  Kennedy's  first  term, 
he  has  been  an  avalanche  of  power  in 
nearly  all  of  their  reform  movements. 

This  Tennessee  born,  Texas  reared, 
son  of  a  Confederate  soldier  has  been 
the  legislative  tactician  who  has  been 
responsible  for  writing  into  the  law  of 
our  land  more  New  Deal.  Fair  Deal,  and 
New  Frontier  proposals  and  reforms, 
than  any  other  American.  His  stamp  is 
on  our  laws;  it  is  a  stamp  of  economic 
betterment  of  the  average  American 
family.  That  is  his  true  glory;  his  great 
honor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  in 
saluting  the  great  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  whom  the  people  of 
this  country  affectionately  salute  as  "Mr. 
Sam."  and  always  address  as  "Mr.  Speak- 
er." His  record  of  public  service  is  a 
standard  which  will  for  years  and  gen- 
erations to  come  challenge  public  ofBcials 
to  do  their  best. 

I  join  the  Senator  in  wishing  the 
Speaker.  Hon.  Sam  FIayburn,  good  health, 
many  more  years  of  public  sei-vice,  and 
many  more  years  of  happiness. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  those  kind  remarks  about 
the  beloved  Speaker. 


SAM  RAYBURN  ELECTED  SPEAKER 
:i  YEARS  AGO— SERVES  TODAY 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 

today  marks  the  21st  anniversary  of  the 


NEGOTIATIONS  ON  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  TESTING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  now  to  say 
a  few  words  with  reference  to  the  Soviet 
negotiations  on  nuclear  weapons  testing. 
I  have  done  some  research  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Soviet  pronouncements  on  at- 
mospheric nuclear  tests  and  related  these 
pronouncements  or  statements  of  Soviet 
leaders  to  the  facts  of  today. 

With  the  resumption  of  nuclear  test- 
ing by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  cause  of 
peace  was  given  a  very  severe  setback. 
Humanity  suffered  a  cruel  blow.  It  is 
my  view  that  the  men  in  the  Kremlin 
have  literally  launched  a  war  against 
humanity  and  have  lavmched  a  fero- 
cious campaign  against  the  free  nations 
of  the  world,  based  upon  terror,  black- 
mail, and  threat. 

Every  one  of  us  is  deeply  distressed 
by  this  situation.  Our  own  Government 
has  expressed  its  deep  concern  over  the 
future  and  the  possibilities  for  peace,  not 
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only  because  of  Berlin  and  the  so-called 
central  European  crisis,  but  also  because 
of  the  aggravation  of  that  crisis  by  the 
terror  tactics  being  employed  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  as  witnessed  by  the  resump- 
tion of  nuclear  tests. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  31,  1958, 
at  Geneva,  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon 
Tests  convened.  Negotiations  took  place 
after  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
Governments  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
340th  meeting  was  held  on  September  9. 
The  Conference  is  in  recess  until  after 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

EKiring  the  past  year  our  Nation  has 
made  redoubled  efforts  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  sus- 
pend further  nuclear  tests.  We  have 
presented  a  draft  treaty  which  would 
give  firm  agreement,  if  ratified  and 
signed.  We  made  one  concession  after 
another  to  meet  Soviet  objections. 
Every  effort  we  made  was  rebuffed. 
Every  effort  we  made  was  tiu-ned  down. 
I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  seeking  to  drive  this  country 
into  the  precipitous  action  of  renewing 
nuclear  tests  first.  I  still  think  that  was 
what  the  Soviets  were  attempting  to  do. 
We  did  not  yield  to  that  temptation, 
despite  the  pressures  placed  upon  the 
President.  Finally  Mr.  Khrushchev  de- 
termined to  resume  nuclear  testing  with- 
out any  advance  warning.  It  is  now 
very  clear  that  the  Russians  had  made 
very  careful  preparation  for  such  tests. 
It  is  clear  they  had  made  such  prep- 
aration because  they  were  able  to  test 
within  only  a  few  hours  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  their  intention  to  resume 
nuclear  tests. 

At  the  time  of  the  announcement  the 
question  was  asked.  "Why  did  the  So- 
viets do  this?"  Some  said,  "How  could 
the  Soviet  Union  announce  the  resump- 
tion of  nuclear  tests  when  there  is  to  be 
a  meeting  of  the  so-called  neutral  or 
nonalined  nations  at  Belgrade,  Yugo- 
slavia?" 

There  were  those  who  said,  "Will  not 
this  announcement  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  cause  the  neutrals  to  turn 
against  them?" 

Others  said,  "Is  this  not  unbelievably 
bad  politics?" 

Everyone  was  looking  for  a  reason.  I 
think  the  reason  is  quite  obvious.  Mr 
Khrushchev  was  determined,  first,  to 
improve  the  technology  and  the  sophisti- 
cation of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  case  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  under  con- 
siderable pressure,  as  was  our  President 
from  his  military  leaders  and  scientists 
to  renew  the  tests. 

It  is  only  through  tests  that  weapons 
can  be  perfected.  So  the  Soviets  made 
the  choice. 

Long  wanting  to  resume  the  tests, 
hoping.  I  am  sure,  that  we  would  be  the 
first  to  break  the  self-imposed  mora- 
torium on  tests,  the  Soviets  finally  ran 
out  of  patience  and  decided  to  make  the 
break  on  their  own. 

But,  more  significantly,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Soviet  Union  made  this 
particular  decision  at  the  time  it  did  be- 
cause their  action  was  a  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  application  of  power,  the  use  of 
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brute  power  and  terror  as  an  instrument 
of  foreign  policy.  Persons  who  think  as 
those  in  the  Western  nations  do,  believed 
that  the  fact  that  the  neutral  nations 
were  gathered  together  at  Belgrade 
would  have  acted  as  a  brake  upon  a  deci- 
sion to  start  testing.  But  we  do  not  seem 
to  comprehend  what  I  call  the  politics  of 
shock,  which  is  another  way  of  saying 
the  politics  of  power,  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  applied  again  and  again. 

The  Soviet  Union  employed  the  poli- 
tics of  power  in  Hungary.  It  suppressed 
its  own  people  after  Its  own  revolution. 
It  has  never  been  unwilling  to  use  brute 
force  as  a  demonstration  of  political 
power  and  determination.  Everything 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  been  saying 
and  doing  in  recent  months,  particularly 
since  he  served  notice  that  he  would  sign 
a  separate  peace  treaty  with  East  Berlin, 
has  been  based  upon  crescendo  and  the 
ascendancy  of  power.  He  speaks  with 
confidence,  almost  arrogant  confidence. 
Every  movement,  every  word  and  state- 
ment indicates  complete  confidence  in 
the  power  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Whether 
that  power  is  as  great  as  Mr.  Khrushchev 
indicates,  he  seeks  to  project  the  image 
of  power  and.  indeed  the  fact  of  power. 
He  boasts  of  putting  men  into  orbit  and 
into  outer  space.  He  boasts  of  the  two 
firsts  of  men  into  orbit,  a  sputnik,  the 
fantastic  achievements  of  Soviet  science 
and  space,  outer  space  activities  and 
space  science.  All  this  is  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  pyramiding  of  power. 

Then  comes  Mr.  Khrushchev  with  the 
open  atmospheric  tests  at  the  time  when 
the  neutrals  are  meeting,  at  the  time 
when  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  West- 
em  Powers  are  meeting,  and  ahnost  with 
complete  disdain  of  world  opinion;  but 
by  the  naked  use  of  power,  he  established 
his  strength  for  the  world  to  see. 

That  is  an  ugly,  rather  horrible  way 
of  doing  things.  But  this  is  a  totali- 
tarian methodology.  Mr.  Hitler  knew 
how  to  use  power,  and  he  used  it  with- 
out fear.  He  used  it  without  concern 
for  moral  values  or  without  concern  for 
human  beings.  Nations  that  have  secret 
police  that  can  sweep  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  upon  the  wrong  people  do 
not  hesitate  to  use  instruments  of  power 
on  other  people,  or  at  least  the  threat 
of  power. 

I  think  we  can  summarize  and  say 
that    Mr.    BQirushchev    entered    upon 
atomic   testing   for   two   reasons.      The 
first  was  scientific  and  military,   indi- 
cating that  the  Soviets  were  behind  us 
seeking  to  catch  up  with  us,  or  to  gain 
an  advantage.    The  second  was  the  poli- 
tics  of  power  being  demonstrated  for 
the  world  to  see.  friend  and  foe  alike 
without  any  regard   to  what  anybody 
might  think  of  it.  the  premise  being 
I  suppose,  that  If  one  nation  has  the 
power,  people  will  either  fear  or  respect 
the  nation  which  possesses  it. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  what 
Mr.  Khrushchev  has  said  about  atomic 
tests  in  the  past.  I  have  done  a  little 
research  on  this  question.  I  believe  that 
the  journals  of  public  opinion  would  do 
a  great  service  for  the  people  of  the 
world  if  they  would  remind  the  readers 
of  their  press,  the  listeners  of  their  ra- 
dios, and  the  viewers  of  their  television 


as  to  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  other 
leaders  had  to  say  about  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

I  read  a  statement  of  Mr.  Khrushchev 
delivered  on  January  14.  1960.  less  than 
a  year  ago: 

Should  any  of  the  states,  in  present-day 
conditions,  resume  tests  or  nuclear  arms,  It 
Is  not  dlfflcult  to  imagine  the  consequences 
of  this  act.  Other  states  which  possess 
the  same  weapons  would  be  forced  to  take 
the  same  road.  An  Impulse  would  be  given 
to  resume  a  nuclear  arms  test  race  of  any 
capacity,  under  any  conditions,  and  unlim- 
ited by  anything.  The  government  which 
would  be  the  nrst  to  begin  the  nuclear  arms 
tests  would  take  upon  Itself  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility before  the  (world's)   peoples. 

This  somber  statement,  made  to  the 
USSR.  Supreme  Soviet  by  Chairman 
Khrushchev  on  January  14.  1960.  was  in 
a  world  atmosphere  considerably  less 
charged  with  tension  and  crisis  than  is 
the  case  today.  Yet  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  midst  of  a  critical  phase  of  inter- 
national affairs  has  commenced  nuclear 
weapon  testing. 
The  Soviet  leader  went  on : 
In  this  connecUon.  I  would  like  to  reem- 
phaslze  that  the  Soviet  Government,  with 
a  view  to  safeguarding  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  the  working  out  in  the  very 
near  future  of  an  agreement  on  the  discon- 
tinuation of  tesU.  win  continue  to  abide  by 
its  pledge  not  to  renew  experimental  nuclear 
explosions  in  the  Soviet  Union  if  the  West- 
ern Powers  do  not  sUrt  testing  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  seek 
ways  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  which  arose 
in  the  course  of  negotiations  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  and  wUl  exert  all  ito  efforts  to 
bring  about  in  the  nearest  future  the  quick- 
est possible  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  a  dis- 
continuation of  all  tests  of  nuclear  weapons 
for  all  time.  We  consider  that  there  are 
already  opportunities  to  achieve  this  if  all 
participants  strive  for  agreement. 

The  U.S.  President's  statement  says  that 
the  prospects  of  reaching  agreement  on  the 
discontinuation   of  nuclear   testa    have,   al- 
legedly, deteriorated   recently.     I   must  say 
frankly   that   it  is  difficult  for   us  to   agree 
with  this  assessment.     The  three-power  Con- 
ference  has   done,   as   has   been   said,   quite 
a  considerable   amount  of  work   in  prepar- 
ing such  an  agreement.     The  Soviet  Union 
recently  put  forward  for  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence's consideration   new   proposals  fc*  the 
solution  of  the  three  questions  on  which  sub- 
sUntlal    disagreemenu    previously    existed: 
The  composition   of   a  central    commission, 
the  staffing  of  control  posts  and  manner  of 
adoption  of  decisions  by  the  control  commU- 
sion  on  budgetary  and  financial  questions 
These  proposaU  by  the  Soviet  Union,  in  which 
a  step  U  made  to  meet  the  position  of  the 
Western  Stetes,  opens  a  possibility  for  fur- 
ther   progress    in    the   work   of    the   Geneva 
Conference. 

We  want  to  stress  once  more  that  the  Soviet 
Union  nrmly  believes  that  it  is  essential  to 
end  all  forms  of  tests  of  nuclear  weapons— 
in  the  air,  on  the  ground,  underground,  and 
underwater. 

The  Soviet  leader  in  a  speech  delivered 
September  23.  1960,  at  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  declared : 

The  Soviet  Government  is  prepared  to  do 
everything  in  order  that  nuclear  weapons 
tests  be  prohibited  this  very  day,  that  these 
means  of  mass  destruction  be  banned  and 
destroyed. 

On  June  4,  1961.  the  Soviet  Premier 
handed  to  President  Kennedy  at  Vienna 
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a  memorandum  on  "The  Questic»i  of  the 
Discontinuance  oif  Atomic,  and  Hydrogen 
Weapons,"  which  stated  in  part: 

The  fioviet  Government  deems  it  necessary 
to  present  Its  considerations  on  the  question 
of  the  dlscontlnuajice  of  atomic  and  hydro- 
gen weapons  tests.  As  is  known,  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  representatives  of  the 
U.8.S1L.  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  at  Oeneva.  have  been  proceeding  for 
more  than  2^  years.  However,  great  diffi- 
culties still  remain  In  the  way  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  agreement. 

The  Soviet  Union,  tar  its  pert,  has  done 
and  Ls  doing  everything  possible  to  reach 
agreement  as  qtiickly  as  possible  with  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  a 
treaty  for  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weap>on  tests.  In  order  to  remove  obstacles 
to  such  an  agreement,  the  Soviet  Union,  ss 
is  known,  made  substantial  concessions  to 
the  Western  partners  in  the  negotiations  by 
accepting  a  number  of  their  proposals. 

The  Soviet  Government's  position  in  the 
Genera  negotiations  is  simple  and  clear. 
The  Soviet  Union  wants  nuclear  weapon  tests 
of  all  kinds  to  be  discontinued  everywhere 
and  for  aU  time.  But  the  Soviet  Qovern- 
ment  cannot  and  never  will  agree  to  the 
treaty  on  the  discontinuance  of  tests  becom- 
ing a  scrap  of  paper  permitting  further  ex- 
periments with  nuclear  weapons  to  be  carried 
out  with  the  object  of  improving  them  and 
of  developing  new  means  at  noass  destruc- 
tion. There  can  be  no  exceptions  to  the 
treaty:  all  kinds  of  nuclear  weapon  tests 
must  be  prohibited- — in  the  air,  underwater, 
undergrouml.  and  in  otrter  space. 

This  was  the  statement  of  the  leader 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  within  the  past  year, 
pledging  his  government  to  the  renun- 
ciation of  nuclear  tests.  He  went  even 
much  further  than  that  In  some  of  his 
statements,  by  pointing  out  that  coun- 
tries that  conducted  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere were  guilty  of  contaminating  the 
atmo^ijhere  and  Jeopardizing  the  lives  of 
untold  millions  of  human  beings. 

I  digress  for  a  moment  to  ask  Senators 
to  listen  to  this  particularly: 

Then,  on  August  31  the  Soviet  Union 
announced  it  would  resume  nuclear  tests. 

In  rapid  succession,  obviously  after 
lengthy  and  essential  technical  prepara- 
tions, the  Soviet  Union  detonated  six  nu- 
clear devices — one  each  on  September  1, 
4,  5,  6,  and  two  on  September  10. 

Since  then  there  have  been  three  or 
four  additional  tests. 

On  August  31  the  White  House,  follow- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  President,  members 
of  the  National  Security  CouncU  and 
congressional  leaders,  informed  the 
American  people  that  the  Soviet  an- 
nouncement was  primarily  a  form  of 
atomic  blackmail  designed  to  substitute 
terror  for  reason  In  the  present  interna- 
tional scene.  To  this  judgment  was 
added  the  sober  conclusion  that  what  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  obviously  testing  Is  not 
only  nuclear  devices  but  the  will  and  de- 
termination of  the  free  world  to  resist 
such  tactics  and  to  defend  freedom. 

What  the  Soviet  Union  shattered  be- 
yond the  repair  of  anyone  but  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  was  the  hope,  however 
slimly  held,  that  the  word  and  the  assur- 
ances of  the  leaders  at  the  citadel  of 
communism  might  be  of  some  value. 
The  free  world  must  reluctantly  con- 
clude that  the  Soviet  Union  believes  it 
to  be  in  her  national  interest  and  in  the 
interest  ol  the  subversive  Communist 
movement  to  negotiate  in  bad  faith  and 


upon  the  principle  thai  the  end  jitstifies 
the  means. 

The  Berlin  cxisia.  fraught  as  it  Is  with 
peril,  may  prove  to  be  erven  less  danger- 
ous than  the  crisis  of  confidence  which 
so  suddenly  has  been  thrust  upon  the 
world.  As  the  history  of  human  affairs 
unfolds — and  it  is  to  this  point  that  we 
invite  the  attenUcm  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union — it  will  become  abundantly 
clear  that  the  vital  interests  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  peoples  can  only  be 
furthered  by  living  in  a  cooperative 
world  community  rather  than  in  a  jun- 
gle of  deception  and  naked  power. 

My  reason  for  citing  these  comments 
of  the  Soviet  leaders  with  respect  to  their 
testing — and  of  course  now  the  United 
States  has  started  its  underground  test- 
ing— is  that  I  am  afraid  we  shall  wit- 
ness again  what  we  saw  in  1958.  I  want 
to  alert  our  Government  leaders  and  the 
American  public  to  this  possibility. 

The  Soviet  has  conducted  a  number  of 
nuclear  tests  of  many  kinds.  These  nu- 
clear tests  have  been  of  the  kiloton  range 
and  the  megaton  range.  They  have  been 
tests  of  bombs  that  can  be  carried  by 
manned  aircraft,  or  warheads  that  will 
be  used  on  rocket  missiles.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  goodly  number 
of  them  have  been  for  what  we  call  pur- 
poses of  the  anti-missile  missile.  The 
Soviet  is  sophisticating  and  improving 
the  technology  of  its  weaponry.  They  are 
seeking  to  perfect  a  nuclear  we£4>on 
which  is  smaller  in  size  but  greater  in 
yield,  limiting  the  size  of  the  weapon  but 
maximizing  its  explosive  power,  its  de- 
structive power.  The  reason  for  that  is 
that  it  works  better  on  a  rocket  or  mis- 
sile. Not  only  does  it  give  greater  range 
with  the  same  amoimt  of  thrust  of  the 
engine,  but  it  gives  greater  reliability  in 
terms  of  direction  and  of  finding  the 
target. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Soviet 
nuclear  technology  had  been  that  its 
nuclear  warheads  were  large,  clumsy, 
and  unwieldy,  necessitating  powerful 
rocket  engines.  Those  rocket  engines,  by 
their  size  and  bulk,  meant  that  the  nu- 
clear warhead  had  a  high  degree  of  un- 
reliability in  terms  of  finding  the  target. 

With  the  new  tests,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  Soviet  Union  is  perfecting 
a  nuclear  warhead  that  is  much  smaller 
in  size,  and  many  times  more  powerful 
In  destructive  power,  and  therefore  can 
be  placed  on  a  rocket  that  is  small  and 
has  less  engine  thrust,  with  it  going  a 
longer  distance  and  with  greater  reli- 
abiUty  in  terms  of  finding  the  target. 

These  are  some  of  the  technical  fac- 
tors involved. 

It  is  entirely  probable  that  the  Soviet 
will  explode  its  powerful  megaton  nu- 
clear weapon.  They  say  it  may  be  a 
hundred  megaton  weapon.  If  they  ex- 
plode it.  it  is  probable  that  they  will  ex- 
plode it  in  what  we  call  outer  space, 
proving  that  they  can  do  it  with  power- 
ful rockets,  and  also  to  try  to  get  away 
from  the  public  condemnation  of  hav- 
ing a  weapon  of  that  size  with  the  un- 
believable amount  of  radioactive  fallout 
delivered  so  close  to  the  earth. 

By  putting  it  in  outer  space,  the 
Soviets  will  claim  that  the  radioactive 
fallout  has  been  minimizet'.  The  on\j 
military  purpose  of  such  a  weapmi  would 


be  to  reveal  to  the  world  that  there  is  no 
such  thiikg  as  a  hardened  missile  base. 
In  other  words,  the  present  missile  bases 
are  supposed  to  be  able  to  take  a  certain 
amount  of  nuclear  power.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  amount  is  classified. 
I  know  the  amount.  Therefore,  what- 
ever the  amount  is.  we  have  the  capac- 
ity to  deliver  it.  However,  missile  bases 
can  be  fairly  well  protected  today,  con- 
sidering present  nuclear  weapons.  A 
hundred  megaton  weapon  could  destroy 
what  we  call  today  our  fixed  or  hardened 
weapon  ICBM  nuclear  bases. 

So  the  Soviet  may  very  well  want  to 
explode  one  of  those  nuclear  weapons. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  no 
great  technical  accomplisliment  in  all 
this.  The  United  States  has  been  capa- 
ble for  years  of  building  such  a  weapon. 
It  is  essentially  a  terror  weapon.  Its 
military  value  is  limited.  A  25-megaton 
weapon  would  have  more  military  value 
than  a  hundred-megaton  wea]x>n. 
However,  insofar  as  propaganda  is  con- 
cerned and  political  terror  is  concerned, 
the  hundred-megaton  bomb  fits  the 
Soviet  scheme. 

This  is  not  my  concern  alone.  The 
reason  I  take  the  fioor  at  this  late  hour 
in  the  evening  is  to  warn  the  American 
pe<vle  that  I  predict  that  when  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  con- 
venes on  September  19,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  annoxmce  very  shortly  that  it  has 
completed  nuclear  tests  and  is  prepared 
to  stop  testing.   It  did  so  before. 

It  will  have  already  run  through  its 
series  of  tests.  It  will  already  have  com- 
pleted its  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  its 
tests  underground,  its  tests  with  bombs, 
its  tests  of  warheads,  tests  in  outer  space, 
and  in  the  atmosphere:  and  it  will  have 
completed  the  series  that  it  feels  is 
essential  for  its  weapons  at  this  stage. 

Tlien,  as  if  they  had  never  tested,  and 
coming  before  the  world  with  the  in- 
nocent countenance  of  a  child,  with  pu- 
rity of  mind  and  soul  and  spirit,  the 
Soviets  will  say  they  are  prepared  to 
sign  an  agreement  to  cut  off  testing  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  At  about  that 
stage  the  United  States  will  have  i)os- 
sibly  conducted  its  second  or  third  nu- 
clear test  of  small  weapons  imder- 
ground.  About  that  point  the  Soviet 
Union  will  say  the  United  States  intends 
to  test  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  such 
testing  would  be  a  horrendous  crime.  I 
know  that  some  will  say,  "How  in  the 
world  would  anybody  believe  this?  How 
would  the  Soviet  Union  be  able  to  get 
by.  not  with  10  explosions,  but  with  ex- 
ploding as  many  as  4  or  5  or  6  or  8 
weapons?" 

They  have  done  it  before,  and  they  can 
step  up  those  weapons  tests  to  an  un- 
believable degree.  Then  if  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  say.  "We  are  through," 
and  start  criticizing  the  United  States 
for  testing,  our  people  would  say,  "How 
can  anybody  believe  the  Soviets?"  There 
will  be  some  who  will  believe  that  state- 
ment. Why?  I  do  not  know  why  the 
so-called  neutralists  to<rtt  a  different 
attitude  than  that  which  they  expressed 
in  their  resolutions.  Why  is  it  they  seem 
to  knuckle  under  to  Soviet  power  and 
terrw?  Why  did  their  resolutions  fail 
to  take  proper  consideration  of  what  the 
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Soviet  Union  had  done  in  terms  of  at- 
mospheric testing,  threatening  the  very 
health  and  well-being  of  millions  of 
people? 

People  all  over  the  world  were  dis- 
couraged and  disheartened  by  the  nega- 
tive attitude  of  the  neutralists  about  this 
crime  against  humanity.  But  Soviet 
propaganda  is  clever.  Soviet  propa- 
ganda is  not  based  upon  explanation,  but 
upon  action.  Their  propaganda  about 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  was  based 
upon  testing  and  doing  the  job,  not  upon 
explaining.  Their  propaganda  when 
they  stop  testing  will  be  as  if  they  had 
never  tested  at  all.  They  will  go  before 
the  world  as  the  lovers  of  peace  and 
justice  and  will  call  upon  the  United 
States  to  join  with  them.  Mark  my 
words,  this  will  happen. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  It  is  not 
necessary  to  do  too  much  thinking  to 
figure  this  out.  The  Soviet  Union  will 
try  to  take  advantage  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  meeting.  First, 
it  will  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  meeting  to  bring  havoc 
upon  the  United  Nations  itself.  As  I 
said  earlier  today,  Khrushchev  is  de- 
termined to  harass  the  U.N.  into  im- 
potence. He  is  determined  to  ruin  it  or 
rule  it.  He  is  determined  to  do  every- 
thing he  can  to  bring  the  United  Na- 
tions under  the  domination,  influence, 
or  control  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  to 
make  it  an  unworkable,  ineffective  in- 
ternational Instriunent  for  peace  and 
justice. 

That  is  why  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota took  the  floor  this  afternoon  to 
caution  Senators  with  respect  to  any 
quick  criticism  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  U.N.  is  important  for  world  peace. 
It  does  not  always  do  what  we  want  it 
to  do.  However,  what  is  important  is 
that  the  United  Nations  as  of  now,  as  of 
this  hour,  is,  thank  God,  not  a  tool  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  neither  does  it  stand 
paralyzed  before  the  threats  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

First,  Mr.  Khrushchev  intends  to  try 
to  destroy  the  United  Nations  or  bend 
it  to  his  will. 

Second,  he  intends  to  use  the  United 
Nations  as  a  platform  to  speak  again 
to  the  world  through  his  emissaries  or 
by  his  own  tongue. 

The  Soviets  understand  propaganda. 
We  do  not.  Our  propagandists  and  our 
information  services  are  a  colossal  fail- 
ure. The  main  reason  is  that  we  are  not 
sufficiently  dramatic.  We  are  even 
afraid  of  ourselves.  I  hope  and  pray, 
therefore,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  do  what  I  expect  he 
will  do,  what  I  hear  he  may  do.  what  I 
have  personally  encouraged  him  to  do, 
as  his  friend  and  as  one  of  his  supporters, 
namely,  to  be  the  flrst  speaker  repre- 
senting a  major  power  before  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  to  outline  the 
position  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  effective  universal  disarma- 
ment, with  a  total  plan  to  lift  the  burden 
of  arms  to  this  world;  and  secondly  by 
stating  to  the  Soviet  Union— and  not 
only  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  to  that 
great  world  fonun— Ihat  on  a  day  cer- 
tain we  shall  be  prepared  again  to  sit 
down  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  anyone 
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else  to  negotiate  an  agreement  for  the 
suspension  of  nuclear  tests.  Unless  we 
take  the  initiative  on  this  problem,  we 
shall  be  trapped  again  by  Soviet  propa- 
ganda. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
of  America  establish  a  frame  of  reference 
in  which  nuclear  testing  and  the 
cessation  of  nuclear  testing  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  deliberated  upon;  and  second, 
to  establish  a  frame  of  reference  in  which 
disarmament  will  be  discussed.  For  us 
to  do  less  would  be  to  leave  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, strange  as  it  may  seem,  unbe- 
lievable and  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
even  as  he  has  threatened  world  de- 
struction, as  the  voice  of  peace,  because 
this  man  has  the  capacity  to  play  both 
tunes  at  the  same  time.  He  is  capable, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  a  demonstration  of 
sheer,  brute,  naked  force,  to  make  the 
world  stand  in  fear  of  Soviet  power:  and 
then,  secondly,  to  play  the  other  tune,  or, 
to  use  another  simile,  to  walk  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  as  if  he  were  an 
apostle  of  peace. 

Those  men  in  the  K:remlin  are  not 
bothered  by  consistency;  nor  are  they 
bothered  by  what  we  call  the  neatness  of 
Western  logic.  They  are  concerned  only 
with  their  ambitions  for  power.  Khru- 
shchev knows  that  power  is  both  physical 
and,  in  a  sense,  spiritual.  Even  as  they 
repudiate  the  things  of  the  spirit,  they 
wrap  themselves,  for  their  purposes  of 
power  and  ambition,  in  things  spiritual. 
That  is  why  the  Soviet  Union  talks  con- 
sistently, on  the  one  hand,  of  disarma- 
ment, and  has  people  throughout  the 
world  believing  it  means  it,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  engages  in  atmospheric 
testing,  nuclear  testing,  building  up  its 
arms,  threatening  its  neighbors,  threat- 
ening one  country  after  another  in  a 
demonstration  of  power. 

I  saw  in  one  of  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  my  State,  the  Minneapolis  Star, 
an  article  entitled  "Red  Scientists  Eat 
Their  Words."  written  by  Harry 
Schwartz,  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Mr.  Schwartz  is  one  of  the  great  writers 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  This  article  merely 
points  out  what  the  scientists  have  to 
say  about  nuclear  testing. 

Mr.  Schwartz  states : 

The  writings  of  Soviet  scientists  in  past 
years  provide  abundant  material  that  the 
West  can  use  to  support  the  Anglo-American 
appeal  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  an  end  to  at- 
mospheric nuclear  tests  capable  of  produc- 
ing radioactive  fallout. 

A  typical  statement  available  is  that  of 
Soviet  Prof.  A.  M.  Kuzln.  who  published  an 
article  In  mid- 1958  estimating  that  if  nuclear 
tests  producing  radioactive  fallout  were 
continued  "then  the  price  paid  by  future 
generations  will  roughly  be  at  the  rate  of 
7  million  lives  per  generation,  due  to  various 
diseases  caused  by  the  appearance  in  the 
atmosphere  of  radioactive  products  of  nu- 
clear explosions." 

An  even  more  prominent  Soviet  scientist. 
Academician  A.  P.  Vinogradov,  3  years  ago 
labeled  as  "criminal"  radioactive  contamina- 
tion of  man's  environment.     He  wrote: 

"If  the  means  of  bacteriological  and  chem- 
ical warfare  were  to  be  tested  now,  the  or- 
ganizers of  such  tests  would  Inevitably  be 
brought  to  Justice." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  5,  1961 J 

Rxo  ScixNTiSTS  Eat  THxn  Wobds 

(By  Harry  Schwartz) 

New  York. — The  writings  of  Soviet  scien- 
tists In  past  years  provide  abundant  ma- 
terial that  the  West  can  use  to  support  the 
Anglo-American  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  an  end  to  atmospheric  nuclear  tests 
capable  of  producing  radioactive  fallout. 

A  typical  statement  available  Is  that  of 
Soviet  Prof.  A.  M.  Kuzln.  who  published  an 
article  In  mid- 1958  estimating  that  if  nuclear 
tests  producing  radioactive  fallout  were  con- 
tinued "then  the  price  paid  by  future  gen- 
erations will  roughly  be  at  the  rate  of  7 
million  lives  per  generation,  due  to  various 
diseases  caused  by  the  appearance  In  the 
atmosphere  of  radioactive  products  of  nu- 
clear explosions." 

An  even  more  prominent  Soviet  scientist, 
academician  A.  P.  Vinogradov,  3  years  ago 
labeled  as  criminal  radioactive  contamina- 
tion of  man's  environment.     He  wrote: 

"If  the  means  of  bacteriological  and  chem- 
ical warfare  were  to  be  tested  now,  the  or- 
ganizers of  such  tesU  would  Inevlubly  be 
brought  to  Justice.  Why  should  radioactive 
contamination  be  regarded  as  leM  criminal?" 

The  authorlUtlve  Soviet  magazine  Mezh- 
dunarodnaya  Zhlzn  declared  In  its  October 
1968  Issue.  "The  radioactive  producU  formed 
after  each  nuclear  explosion  contaminate 
the  atmosphere,  soil  and  water.  The  latter 
is  happening  now.  In  peace  time,  after  each 
test.  Radioactive  fallout  is  a  grave  hazard 
to  the  health  of  the  people  living  today  and 
threatens  the  normal  development  of  future 
generations." 

These  and  other  similar  sUtements  which 
could  be  quoted  were  made  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  Government  was  urging  cessation 
of  nuclear  tests  and  meeting  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  Elsenhower  admlnlstraUon  In 
thU  country.  In  that  period  Soviet  organs 
and  writers  sought  In  every  way  to  point 
out  the  most  disturbing  possible  implica- 
tions of  nuclear  tests  and  their  accompany- 
ing radioactive  fallout  on  humanity. 

Since  last  weeks  Soviet  announcement  of 
the  resumption  of  testing,  such  statements 
about  the  consequence  of  nuclear  tests  have 
been  conspicuously  absent  from  Soviet 
soxirces. 

On  the  contrary.  Soviet  biologists  have  re- 
cently been  quoted  as  supporting  their  coun- 
try's resumption  of  nuclear  tests. 

Yet  even  In  the  late  1»60'8  Soviet  authori- 
ties rejected  suggestions  that  agreement  be 
reached  for  halting  tests  of  nuclear  weapons 
on  earth  or  In  the  lower  layers  of  the  atmos- 
phere, while  permitting  or  leaving  open  the 
question  of  nuclear  tests  that  would  not 
create  fall  out  because  they  were  held  under- 
ground or  far  out  in  space. 

Thus  in  1959  Dr.  E.  K.  Fedorov.  one  of  the 
top  Soviet  experts  in  this  field,  denounced 
such  proposals  as  being  an  effort  to  evade 
agreement  on  ending  nuclear  weapons  tesU 
and  to  guarantee  their  continuation  or  quick 
resumption  In  one  or  another  form  and  un- 
der some  pretext  or  other.  That  attitude 
could  be  a  precedent  for  Soviet  rejection  of 
the  British-American  appeal. 

Soviet.  American  and  British  nuclear  tests 
were  suspended  In  late  1958  and,  so  far  as 
Is  publicly  known,  none  of  the  three  powers 
conducted  a  nuclear  explosion  untU  the  So- 
viet test  announced  by  the  White  House  last 
Friday.  France,  however,  has  conducted 
four  small  nuclear  tests  In  that  period. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
those  scientists  condemn  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev with  their  own  words,  and  they 
condemn  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  I 
want    the    American    people— yes.    the 
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radio  broadcasters,  the  journalists,  the 
information  officers,  and  the  propagan- 
dists of  every  nation  that  loves  freedom, 
to  tell  the  world  about  these  things. 

I  am  wondering  why,  when  the  Soviets 
resumed  their  tests,  we  were  not  ready 
with  a  massive  program  of  penetration 
into  every  country  of  Latin  America, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 
The  flrst  people  to  be  shocked  by  the 
resumption  of  nuclear  tests  were  the 
Russians.  They  had  been  told  repeated- 
ly by  their  government  about  the  horrors 
of  nuclear  tests.  But  the  flrst  people  to 
feel  the  impact  of  the  resumption  of 
those  tests  were  the  Russians  them- 
selves. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 13  published  an  article  entitled 
"Russia  May  Be  Getting  Fallout  From 
Its  Own  Tests."  The  Russians  them- 
selves are  today  being  bathed  in  their 
own  radioactive  debris.  The  Russian 
scientists  were,  Indeed,  warning  the 
world.  Now  the  Russian  people,  often- 
times the  victims  of  Soviet,  Communist, 
totalitarian  leaders,  are  again  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  their  own  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  entitled 
"Mankind's  Mounting  Danger — Red 
Blasts  Threaten  Worst  Fallout  Peril," 
was  written  by  Howard  Simons  and 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Post. 
The  article  explains  some  of  the  perils 
and  dangers  from  atmospheric  nuclear 
tests.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  1| 

Mankind's   Mountikg   Dances — Red  Blasts 
Threaten    Worst   Fallout   Peril 

(By  Howard  Simons) 

The  Soviet  Union  has  set  off  still  another 
nuclear  blast  amid  growing  indications  that 
the  Soviet  tests  will  pollute  the  world's  at- 
mosphere beyond  levels  of  fallout  recorded 
after  any  previous  aeries  of  tests. 

(The  US.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  the  Soviet  Union 
fired  Its  10th  atomic  blast  In  the  current 
series  that  began  S  weeks  ago.  The  latest 
detonation  was  reported  to  be  another 
multlmegaton  device  of  a  yield  equal  to 
several  million  tons  of  TNT.  Yesterday's 
blast — set  off  In  the  atmosphere  above  No- 
vaya  Zemlya  In  the  Soviet  Arctic — was  the 
third  in  the  multlmegaton  range.) 

The  mounting  danger  to  mankind's  future 
this  time  comes  Ironically  from  a  nation 
that  once  was  foremost  in  propagandizing 
the  dangers  of  atomic  testing.  It  also  comes 
in  the  midst  of  an  eloquent  silence  from 
many  other  nations  whose  peoples  resorted 
to  strong  condemnations  and  street  demon- 
strations against  atomic  testing  in  the  past. 

Eventually,  radioactive  debris  from  the 
Soviets'  atmospheric  tests  will  touch  every 
man,  his  animals,  bis  food,  and  his  shelter — 
Communist,  capitalist,  and  neutralist. 

KADIOAimviTT     RISES 

Increases  In  radioactivity — ranging  from 
slight  to  considerable — have  already  been 
reported  from  Japan,  the  United  States. 
Canada.  England,  West  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway  and  Sweden,  as  fallout-laden 
nuclear  clouds  travel  slowly  from  the  Soviet 
Union  eastward  around  the  world. 

Health  agencies  In  the  nations  affected 
have  reassured  their  populations  that  the 
slight  rises  In  radioactivity  do  not  yet  con- 
stitute a  health  problem. 

Whether  this  will  be  the  case  during  the 
spring  of  1962  is  oonjectural,  for  that  will 


be  the  time  when  the  bulk  of  radioactive 
debris  will  rain  down  upon  the  earth.  As 
a  result,  radioactivity  levels  should  rise 
sharply. 

The  flrst  fallout  from  the  cxurent  Soviet 
tests  Is  expected  to  cause  radiation  levels 
to  rise  approximately  five  times  that  of  the 
natural  radiation  count  in  the  northern  lati- 
tudes. The  spring  fallout,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  cause  a  rise  from  100  to  200 
times    the    natural    radiation    background. 

fallout  largest  IN  1950 

The  largest  fallout  ever  recorded,  says 
Lester  Machta.  a  fallout  specialist  at  the 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  washed  down  In  the 
spring  of  1959  as  a  result  of  Soviet  Arctic 
tests  during  October  1958.  These  tests 
threw  up  radioactive  fission  products  of  an 
energy  equal  to  10  to  15  million  tons  of 
TNT.  This  Is  approximately  a  quarter  of 
all  the  radioactive  debris  put  Into  the 
atmosphere  from  all  nucletir  tests  by  all 
nations  up  to  that  time. 

The  contamination  from  this  pollution 
reached  such  an  alarming  proportion  In  the 
United  States  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
undertook  studies  to  find  the  best  ways  to 
divert  especially  contaminated  food  supplies, 
water  and  milk  for  the  marketplace  or  from 
reaching  the  public. 

There  Is  every  Indication  that  current 
Soviet  tests  could  approximate  the  levels  of 
pollution  recorded  from  the  October  1958, 
Soviet  tests.  The  Soviets  have  already  deto- 
nated 10  nuclear  devices,  3  of  which.  In- 
cluding yesterday's  blast,  were  in  the  multl- 
megaton range. 

DANGER    LEVEL    FEARED 

There  Is  even  greater  danger,  say  U.S.  offi- 
cials and  scientists,  that  If  the  Soviets  carry 
through  their  stated  plans  to  test  40-,  60-, 
and  100-megaton  weapons  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  strontium  90  in  wheat,  milk,  and  other 
foodstuffs  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  will 
exceed  maximum  permissible  levels. 

Gordon  Dunning,  Deputy  Director  of  AEC's 
Division  of  Operation  Safety,  says  that 
scientists  generally  calculate  that  half  the 
burst  In  multlmegaton  blasts  is  fission,  which 
produces  fallout,  and  half  is  fusion,  which 
does  not. 

If  the  Soviets  explode  Just  one  100-mega- 
ton bomb  under  conditions  similar  to 
Russia's  past  testing  of  air  bursts,  Dunning 
says,  the  one  bomb  will  produce  the  equiva- 
lent of  60  megatons  of  fallout.  This  would 
be  more  than  half  of  all  the  world's  previous 
fallout  production. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  way  of  learning 
whether  the  Soviets  have  cleaned  up  their 
nuclear  devices  since  October  1958,  when 
they  exploded  the  dirtiest  of  nuclear  bombs. 
Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev,  In  reply  to 
President  Kennedy's  and  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Harold  Macmillan's  appeal  to  ban  at- 
mospheric tests,  said,  "The  Soviet  Union  Is 
taking  all  measures  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  harmful  effects  of  tests  on  living  or- 
ganisms." 

It  will  be  from  2  weeks  to  2  months  be- 
fore a  definite  determination  of  what  type 
bomb  or  bombs  the  Russians  are  testing  can 
be  made.  It  takes  this  long  to  analyze  the 
particular  matter  captured  from  the  fall- 
out. If  some  UJS.  agencies  have  this  In- 
formation already,  they  are  not  about  to 
disclose  It. 

There  Is  still  another  consideration  In  esti- 
mating the  total  fallout  that  will  finally  re- 
sult from  the  Soviet  tests.  At  some  future 
date  the  United  States  may  resume  atmos- 
pheric testing  itself,  forced  to  do  so  because 
of  the  current  Soviet  effort. 

As  the  Soviets  continue  to  show  disdain 
for  mankind's  future,  not  even  the  fanciful 
footwork  of  ballerinas  at  the  Bolshol 
Theater  In  Moscow  can  match  the  shifty 
maneuverlngs  of  Communist  propagandists. 

In  September  1957,  for  example,  Alexander 
Topchiev,  permanent  secretary  of  the  Soviet 


Academy  of  Sciences,  said,  "Progressive 
scientists  of  the  whole  world  understand 
that  It  Is  their  sacred  duty  to  multiply  their 
efforts  In  the  fight  for  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons." 

NOW  VISITOR  IN    UNITED  STATES 

Topchiev  is  now  a  visitor  In  the  United 
States,  attending  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  on  Science  and  World  Affairs  at 
Stowe,  Vt.,  where  free  world  and  Commu- 
nist scientists  are  discussing  peaceful  co- 
operation. 

Again  In  1957,  more  than  100  top  Soviet 
scientists  representing  the  Soviet  Academy 
of  Sciences  signed  a  resolution  on  the  dan- 
gers of  atomic  testing,  which  said  In  part: 

"It  has  become  vitally  Important  for  scien- 
tists all  over  the  world  to  warn  all  men  of 
the  new  dimensions  of  the  approaching 
danger,  which  threatens  the  health  not  only 
of  those  men  now  alive,  but  also  of  future 
generations  of  mankind." 

Pour  years  later,  Pravda  reported  that 
Soviet  biologists  and  other  scientists  unani- 
mously back  the  Soviet  decision  to  resume 
testing  to  "strengthen  peace  throughout  the 
world." 

And  Khrushchev  himself,  in  January  1960, 
before  the  Supreme  Soviet,  sald: 

"Sbould  any  of  the  states,  In  the  present- 
day  conditions,  resume  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  Imagine  the  con- 
sequences of  this  act.  Other  states  pos- 
sessing the  same  weapons  would  be  forced 
to  take  the  same  road.  •  •  •  Should  any 
side  violate  the  obligations  to  which  It  has 
committed  Itself,  the  Instigators  of  such 
violations  will  cover  themselves  with  shame, 
and  they  wUl  be  condemned  by  the  peoples 
of  the  world." 

NATIONS    BEGIN   TO    REACT 

Although  this  condemnation  has  been 
conspicuously  slow  to  show  Itself,  some  of 
those  nations  that  have  already  experienced 
a  thin  blanket  of  new  Soviet-produced  fall- 
out are  beginning  to  react. 

Prom  Tokyo,  Reuters  reported  that  a 
spokesman  for  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minis- 
try yesterday  called  for  an  Immediate  sus- 
pension of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

Other  nuclear  test  developments,  as  re- 
ported In  Reuters,  Included: 

Oslo:  A  considerable  Increase  In  radioac- 
tive fallout  was  recorded  at  the  Norwegian 
Defense  Research  Center  near  Oslo  Tuesday 
night. 

Norway  will  call  on  the  Soviet  Government 
to  stop  nuclear  testing,  a  Government 
spokesman  said. 

Berlin:  Rainfall  Tuesday  was  100  times 
more  radioactive  than  during  the  last  week. 

Tanansu-lve,  Malagasy  Republic:  The 
Brazzaville  group  of  11  African  states  and 
Malagasy  (Madagascar),  ending  10  days  of 
talks,  declared  they  would  support  any  pro- 
posal in  the  United  Nations  to  end  all  nu- 
clear tests. 

The  Hague:  The  Dutch  Health  Ministry 
said  a  slight  increase  in  radioactivity  had 
been  measured  over  the  Netherlands  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days,  but  it  was  not  yet 
certain  that  this  was  a  result  of  the  recent 
nuclear  tests. 

Stockholm:  Some  600  members  of  the 
Swedish  Social  Democratic  Youth  Associa- 
tion marched  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  and  de- 
livered a  letter  in  Sweden's  first  public  pro- 
test against  Soviet  nuclear  tests. 


Indian  Discounts  Safett  of  U.S.  Tests 
New  Delhi,  September  14. — India's  De- 
fense Minister  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon  said  to- 
day the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
each  conduct  the  kind  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests  they  prefer. 

Krishna  Menon  equated  the  Soviet  tests 
in  the  atmosphere  with  America's  plana  for 
underground  tests,  implying  that  the  United 
States  has  reasons  for  preferring  to  bury  its 
bombs.    He  ImpUed  atmospheric  tests  would 
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hare  len  fallout  because  they  do  not  suck 
up  earth  and  contaminate  It  while  the  Amer- 
ican tests  are  potentially  man  dangerous 
because  they  Involve  the  ground.  He  spoke 
to  the  Foreign  Correspondents  Association 
of  New  Delhi. 

Under  questioning.  Krishna  Menon  de- 
clined to  concede  the  Americans  are  going 
to  more  trouble  and  expense  In  the  tests 
for  safety's  sake.  Each  side  uses  the  argu- 
ments which  suit  it.  he  said. 

Krishna  Menon  was  also  asked  why  Cuba's 
charges  that  the  United  States  is  improperly 
holding  Guantanamo  Naval  Base  in  Cuba 
were  included  in  the  Belgrade  nonaligned 
nations  communique  last  week  while  other 
two-nation  disputes  were  omitted. 

He  said  Cuba  was  in  a  different  class  from 
other  two-nation  disputes. 

"There  is  strong  feeling  In  Africa  about 
it."  he  said. 

He  said  Guatemala  was  kn  example  of  a 
big  nation  forcing  a  change  of  government, 
referring  to  charges  that  the  U.S.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  was  responsible  for  the 
ouster  of  the  Communlst-llne  regime  in  the 
Central  American  republic  several  years  ago. 
African  nations  are  conscious  of  Guatemala 
and  therefore  wanted  to  put  Cuba's  charges 
Into  the  Belgrade  communique,  Krishna 
Menon  explained. 


September  16 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Tests 
Send  Radioactive  Clouds  Over  Red 
Cities,"  which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

FouLDco     Thxir     Own     Ndt?— T«T8     Skkd 
Radioacttvi  Clouds  Otd  Rxd  Cims 

Washtkoton.— Weather  scientists  said  yes- 
terday that  the  Rxisslana  staged  giant 
nuclear  tests  Sunday  and  Tuesday  at  a  time 
when  winds  would  waft  radioactive  clouds 
over  Eastern  Mnland  and  such  Soviet  cities 
as  Murmansk  and  Leningrad. 

Dr.  Lester  Machta.  the  Weather  Bxireau's 
top  expert  on  fallout  patterns,  said  the  Rus- 
sians timed  the  shots  In  apparent  disregard 
of  wind  conditions. 

"It  surprises  the  life  out  of  us "  Dr 
Machta  said. 

On  Sunday  the  Russians  detonated  two 
nuclear  devices  at  their  Novaya  Zemlya  tMt 
site  in  the  Arctic.  One  was  a  large  weapon 
equal  in  force  to  several  million  tons  (mega- 
tons) of  TNT,  The  other  was  in  the  thou- 
•and-ton  (klloton)  range.  On  Tueeday  they 
•iploded  another  weapon  at  the  Arctic  •lt«. 
It,  too,  wa«  In   the  multi-megaton  power 

lOVTMWAao  ixow 

♦wP'j*'******-'*'^  •  *•'»•  »o*  Pr«Mur#  In 
tn«  Norara  Zemlyg  region  wa«  causing  » 
jwuthward  flow  of  air  from  the  test  region 
He  Mtlmated  the  wind  ipMd  at  30  to  40  mUet 
an  hour. 

Yesterday  the  Soviet  Union  exploded  two 
derlcte  in  the  low  to  intermediate  kUoton 
range,  one  over  Central  Asia  and  the  other 
over  the  Arctic, 

Most  of  the  radioactive  debris  from  the 
multi-megaton  exploelons  would  be  boosted 
high  Into  the  stratosphere,  a  region  of  calm 
above  the  troposphertc  weather  isone  In  which 
the  southward-flowing  winds  were  reported 
At  this  time  of  year  in  the  North,  the  tropo- 

l^^  ®°'**  ^°<*  '*'*  stratosphere  begins  at 
30.000  to  40.000  feet. 

SLOW    FALLOUT 

Stratospheric-fallout  takes  much  longer 
to  descend  to  the  earth  than  tropospherlc. 
But  unless  the  big  Soviet  explosloni  were 
set  off  well  above  the  troposphere,  an  appre- 
ciable  fracuon  of  their  radioactivity  would 


go  Into  the  "weather  zone"  and  come  down 
fairly  quickly. 

Robert  List,  an  associate  of  Dr.  Machta. 
estimated  that  big  bomb  fallout  injected 
Into  the  troposphere  by  the  Russian  tests 
might  equal  In  amount  the  total  radioactive 
debris  of  an  atom  bomb  In  the  klloton  range. 
One  of  the  Sunday  Soviet  shots  was  In  this 
range.  Presumably  It  put  all  of  Ito  fallout 
into  the  troposphere. 

Hazard  unkown 

There  was  no  way  of  estimating  the  hazard, 
if  any.  of  the  Russian  explosions  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  Finnish  communities  over  which 
radioactive  clouds  may  have  passed. 

Many  scientists  believe  any  Increase  In 
radiation,  however  minute,  has  some  effect 
on  human  beings.  But  they  have  not  been 
able  to  detect  or  measure  the  harm  done 
by  low  doses  such  as  come  from  delayed 
tropospherlc  and  stratospheric  fallout. 

In  any  case,  moot  of  the  radioactivity  from 
big  Soviet  explosions  in  the  Arctic  wUl  not 
settle  to  the  ground  until  next  spring  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Machta. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  the  record  to  be  accurate  and  com- 
plete. An  article  written  by  John  W. 
Finney,  and  published  today  In  the  New 
York  Times,  is  entitled  "U.S.  Resumes 
Atom  Tests  With  Underground  Blast 
That  Causes  No  Fallout— Explosion 
Small— Device  Touched  Off  in  Nevada 
Tunnel  Has  Military  Link." 

I  wish  to  point  out  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  said  when  the  test 
was  set  off.    According  to  the  article: 

In  announcing  the  explosion.  President 
Kennedy  said  the  United  States  had  been 
"forced  reluctantly"  to  renew  testing,  be- 
cause "the  Soviet  Union  without  warning 
but  after  a  great  deal  of  preparation  re- 
sumed testing  In  the  atmosphere." 

The  President  also  said  that  "the  United 
States  once  again  affirms  its  readiness  to  ne- 
gotiate a  controlled  test-ban  agreement  of 
the  widest  possible  scope." 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 

as  follows: 

UNrrxD  States  Rcsumcs  Atom  Tests  With 
Underground  Blast  Thai  Causxb  No  Fall- 
out—Explosion  Small— DKvtci  Tocchto 
Orr  IN  NivADA  Tvnttn  Hab  Mnn-Asr  Link 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 
Waskinotow,  September   18  —The  United 

States  resumed  atomic  testing  today  by  Mt- 

ting  off  »  small  underground  eiploelon  in 

Ntvada. 

«.ii/.****^  ""*  •t<"»»o  weapon*  develop. 
tunt  tMt  by  the  United  8Ute«  slnoe  Octo- 
W,  19M,  when  testing  was  Toluntarllr 
•uspended  by  a  futile  attempt  to  reach  a 
tMt-b«n  Agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 

In  announcing  the  explosion.  President 
Kennedy  said  the  United  BUtes  had  bMn 
forcwl  reluctanUy  to  renew  tMtlng.  because 
the  Soviet  Union  without  warning  but  after 
a  great  deal  of  preparation  resumed  testing 
In  the  atmosphere. 

The  President  also  said  that  "the  United 
SUtee  once  again  affirms  its  readiness  to  ne- 
gotiate a  controlled  test-ban  agreement  of 
the  widest  possible  scope." 

TEST  conducted  IN  TUNNEL 

The  underground  explosion  took  place  at 
1  pjn.  eastern  daylight  time  deep  In  a  tun- 
nel dug  into  a  mesa  in  the  Nevada  desert  65 
miles  northwest  of  Las  Vegas  It  was  de- 
scribed m  the  White  House  announcement 
as  being  a  nuclear  weapons  development  test 
of  low  yield. 

No  further  elaboration  was  given  on  the 
exact  purpose   or   power  of  the  explosion. 


1961 


From  the  announcement  and  because  of  the 
limitations  of  the  underground  chamber 
however,  it  seemed  likely  the  explosive  yield 
was  well  below  20  kllotons.  This  is  the 
equivalent  of  20,000  tons  of  TNT  and  it  was 
the  power  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 

The  announcement  emphasized  that  the 
detonation  had  "produced  no  fallout  "  It 
said  that  "thU  Is  In  marked  contrast  to 
Soviet  nuclear  tesu  In  the  atmosphere." 

All  the  Soviet  explosions  since  It  resumed 
testing  September  1  have  been  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  thus  have  spread  radioactive 
debris  that  returns  to  the  earth  as  fallout 
Thus  far.  10  Soviet  explosions  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  United  States.  3  of  them  In 
the  megaton  (millions  of  tons  of  TNT)  range 
of  hydrogen  bombs. 

In  ordering  a  resumption  of  tesU  on  Sep- 
tember 5— the  date  of  the  third  Soviet  explo- 
sion—the President  specified  that  they 
should  be  conducted  underground  so  there 
would  be  no  fallout.  One  reason  for  this 
policy  U  to  place  the  psychological  burden 
on  the  Soviet  Union  for  adding  to  the  radio- 
active contamination  of  the  world. 

As  United  States  and  Soviet  testing  pro- 
ceeds,  however,  the  administration  will  be 
under  increasing  pressiu-e  to  conduct  some 
tests  in  the  atmosphere.  One  such  test  al- 
ready being  urged  by  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand is  to  fire  an  Atlas  Intercontinental 
missile  with  a  live  atomic  warhead  from 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  to  Enl- 
wetok  Atoll  In  the  Pacific  to  teat  the  war- 
head. 

The  White  House  said  todays  test  was  the 
first  In  a  series  designed  "to  strengthen  the 
defense  of  the  free  world."  Emphasizing 
the  mUltary  objective  of  the  tests,  the  an- 
nouncement said: 

"The  resumption  of  extensive  Soviet  test- 
ing has  made  this  action  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  responsibUitles  of  the  U-8.  Government 
to  Its  own  citizens  and  to  the  security  of 
other  free  nations." 

OBJBCnvn  OTTTLINKD 

According  to  Informed  sources,  the  new 
test  series  wUl  have  these  ImmedUte  ob- 
jectives : 

Proof  tesUng  of  recently  developed  tac- 
tical or  batUefield  warheads,  sudi  as  for  the 
Army's  Davy  Crockett  bazooka,  and  develop- 
ment of  stUl  lighter  tactical  weapons  with 
yields  as  low  as  100  tons  of  TNT. 

Development  of  lighter,  hlgheir  yield  war- 
heads for  such  long-range  mlssUee  as  the 
Polaris  and  Minutcman.  Because  of  the 
limitations  on  the  size  of  an  undergroxtnd 
explosion,  these  strategic  warheads  will  have 
to  be  developed  by  projecting  the  informa- 
tion gained  from  smaller  devices 

Beyond  theM  objeotlvae,  the  Ust  Mrtec 
win  be  pointed  at  eyentual  development  of 
•uoh  weapons  a«  •  warhead  for  an  anu- 
mlaeUe  mlaelle  and  a  neutron  bomb  that 
would  kill  personnel  by  radiation  but  cause 
reUUvely  little  property  djunag*. 

And  as  In  the  past  test  series,  there  will 
be  a  number  of  experlmenU  aimed  not  at  any 
particular  weapon  but  at  wcapoiu  design. 

FIACEFVL   Anu,  TOO 

The  White  House  said  that  as  the  weapons 
program  progesses  the  tests  will  be  used 
for  the  Indirect  purposes  of  studying  ways 
of  improving  the  detecUon  of  underground 
explosions  and  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives 
for  peaceful  piuposes. 

Thus,  the  seismic  shock  waves  produced 
by  the  weapons  explosions  wUl  be  studied 
to  find  some  more  certain  method  for  de- 
tecting and  Identifying  underground  ex- 
plosions. 

One  reason  the  United  States  was  able  to 
resume  underground  tests  so  quickly  was 
that  the  tunnels  had  already  been  dug  for 
nonmllltary  explosions  In  Project  Vela,  the 
Government  program  on  Improved  seismic 
detection  methods.  The  weapons  shots. 
officials  said,  can  now  serve  as  a  substitute 
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for  the  long  planned  but  never  authorised 
Vela  shots. 

The  weapons  explosions  can  also  contribute 
to  the  study  of  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic 
explosives — an  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
program  known  as  Project  Sherwood — by 
providing  Information  on  the  breakup  of  rock 
or  underground  storage  of  heat. 

With  today's  test,  the  United  States  has 
announced  154  atomic  explosions  since  it  be- 
gan testing  in  1945.  Th^  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  announced  65  explosions  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Eroh  side,  however,  is 
known  to  have  conducted  several  tests  that 
have  never  been  announced.  There  have 
been  21  announced  explosions  by  Britain 
and  4  by  France. 

The  last  U.S.  test  was  a  30  klloton  under- 
ground explosion  In  Nevnda.  Octot>er  30. 
1958.  The  Soviet  Union  continued  testing 
until  November  3  and  then  Joined  the  vol- 
untary moratorium  that  ended  September  1. 

The  explosion  was  announced  by  the 
White  House  within  minutes  after  it  had 
taken  place.  An  open  telephone  line  was 
maintained  between  the  Nevada  test  site  and 
the  Washington  office  of  Dr.  Glenn  L.  Sea- 
borg,  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Dr.  Seaborg.  in  turn,  relayed  word 
of  the  explosion  to  the  President  at  the 
White  Hoxise.  where  he  was  lunching  with 
the  Western  Foreign  Ministers. 

Pierre  Salinger.  White  House  press  sec- 
retary, had  announced  earlier  that  the  U.S. 
tests  would  be  conducted  in  complete 
secrecy,  with  no  advance  announcement  or 
press  coverage.  He  also  said  that  all  the 
tests  might  not  be  announced  by  the  White 
House. 

This  represented  somewhat  of  a  departure 
from  past  policy  on  press  coverage.  Evr 
since  1952.  the  press  has  been  permitted  to 
ol>serve  at  least  one  shot  In  tests  at  Nevada 
and  in  1958  all  the  tests  were  open  to  the 
press.  The  press  has  also  been  permitted 
over  the  years  to  view  a  fejw  of  the  ahots  In 
the  Pacific.  i 

Asked  to  explain  the  shift  in  policy.  Mr. 
Salinger  said:  "It  Just  has  been  determined 
it  would  not  be  in  the  national  Interest  to 
announce  In  advance  or  to  announce  all  of 
them." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  scientists  have 
determined  that  that  detonation  has 
produced  no  fallout  whatsoever.  During 
this  period  of  testing — which  in  Itself  is 
saddening  enough — we  are  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  humanity. 

This  morning.  In  its  lead  editorial  en- 
titled "One  Voice  Lew,"  the  Washington 
Pott  called  attention  to  the  tragic  situa- 
tion involved  in  the  resumption  of  nu- 
elMr  testing,  I  cull  the  attention  of  the 
Benste  and,  in  fact,  the  attention  of 
the  ootmtry  to  the  editorial,  which  states, 
in  part: 

There  ought  to  be  a  worldwide  outcry 
against  the  continuation  of  these  teste. 

Indeed,  there  should,  Mr.  President. 
Then  the  editorial  states: 

No  great  power  has  the  moral  right  to 
put  the  health  of  peaceful  people  around 
the  glot>e  In  such  dread  peril.  This,  by  any 
rational  definition,  is  an  act  of  aggression 
against  all  the  countries  within  the  fallout 
pattern. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Onx  Voice  Lxss 

An  appalling  accumulation  of  radioactive 
debris  has  been  put  Into  the  skies  by  the 


Soviet  Union's  10  atmospheric  tests  of 
thermonuclear  devices,  and  will  descend.  In 
the  months  ahead  to  poison  the  world's  food 
And  to  Imperil  the  health  of  all  persons  now 
living  and  the  genetic  Integrity  of  all  their 
descendants. 

This  is  the  grim  scientific  opinion,  re- 
ported in  the  Washington  Post  yesterday. 
And  this  dreadful  news  is  only  half  the 
story.  The  worst  is  yet  to  come,  if  and  when 
the  Soviet  Union  explodes  the  great  100- 
megaton  bombs,  2  of  which  will  equal  all 
the  radioactive  byproducts  of  all  atomic 
tests  hitherto  conducted. 

There  ought  to  be  a  worldwide  outcry 
against  the  continuation  of  these  tests.  No 
great  power  has  the  moral  right  to  put  the 
health  of  peaceful  people  around  the  globe 
in  such  dread  peril.  This,  by  any  rational 
definition,  is  an  act  of  aggression  against 
all  the  countries  within  the  fallout  pattern. 
Surely,  the  nonnuclear  powers,  in  the  United 
Nations,  through  every  diplomatic  channel 
and  by  every  kind  of  appeal  to  the  con- 
science of  the  world,  should  be  seeking  to 
stop  the  grievous  and  unprovoked  attack 
upon  the  safety  of  all  mankind. 

War  in  the  future  may  be  made  more  ter- 
rible by  the  perfection  of  arms  furthered  by 
underground  thermonuclear  tests  such  as 
those  the  United  States  now  undertakes;  but 
peace  Itself  today  is  made  terrible  by  the 
atmospheric  tests  that  Soviet  Russia  It  con- 
ducting. One  is  a  present  horror;  the  ocher 
is  a  future  horror  which  patient  negotiation 
still  may  forefend. 

Those  who  see  no  distinction  between  the 
two  dangers  are  scientifically  stupid,  hope- 
lessly uninformed— or  Conununist  aligned. 
In  any  case,  such  apologists  for  the  Soviet 
explosions,  never  again  can  speak  in  accents 
of  credibility  for  any  hiunanitarian  cause  in 
any  forum  of  the  world.  V.  K.  Krishna 
Menon.  India's  Defense  Minister,  and  its  rep- 
resentative at  the  United  Nations,  has  utterly 
destroyed  his  effectiveness  in  world  counsels 
by  his  Incredible  responses  to  questioning  at 
a  New  Delhi  press  conference  Thursday. 

In  October  1957.  he  spoke  with  some  force 
and  effect  when  in  the  debate  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments,  he  told  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly's  main  political 
committee : 

"There  Is  no  safe  level  of  radiation.  Every 
explosion  of  a  hydrogen  bomb  equivalent  to 
a  million  tons  of  TNT  could  produce  bone 
cancer  in  1,(X)0  people.  This  does  not  take 
Into  account  the  effects  on  children  before  or 
after  birth," 

He  was  appealing  to  the  conscience  of  this 
country,  and  of  all  mankind,  In  1960  when 
he  angrily  threatened  to  demand  that  the 
United  SUtee  be  Uken  before  the  World 
Court  for  nuclear  weapons  teste  planned  In 
our  trtist  territorlee, 

He  criticized  the  Soviet  teeU  In  New  Delhi 
Thursday;  but  he  saw  the  Russian  atmos- 
pheric tesu  and  the  American  underground 
tesU  as  like  menaces  to  humanity.  The 
Associated  Press  says  he  "Implied  atmos- 
pheric tesU  would  have  less  fallout  because 
they  do  not  suck  up  earth  and  contamlnau 
It  while  the  American  tesU  are  pountlally 
more  dangerous  because  they  Involve  the 
ground." 

There  Is  not  one  shred  of  scientific  evidence 
for  this  assumption.  Nothing  In  the  nature 
of  radioactive  debris  has  escaped  any  un- 
derground teeU  hitherto  conducted.  There 
can  be  no  explanation  for  this  kind  of  mis- 
chievous. Communist-serving  utterance  that 
will  leave  an  lota  of  credibility  in  any  non- 
Communist  audience  for  anything  V.  K. 
Krishna  Menon  may  say.  The  most  chari- 
table inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  this 
piece  of  nonsense  is  that  the  military  de- 
fense of  India  is  in  the  hands  of  a  scientific 
ignoramus.  That  is  alarming  enough.  And 
other  conclusions  about  these  views  of  a 
man  so  Intimately  connected  with  the 
Prime  Blinlster  of  India,  so  powerful  In  iU 


military  affairs,  so  infiuentlal  in  lU  foreign 
policy,  are  even  more  alarming. 

The  real  tragedy  of  such  misguided  reac- 
tions to  atmospheric  testing,  of  course,  is 
the  destruction  of  one  more  mcval  restraint 
upon  great-power  thermonuclear  compe- 
tition. There  are  few  enough  who  still 
speak  authoritatively  in  the  name  of  the 
nonalined  people  and  countries.  There 
are  few  enough  who  can  be  heard  in  the 
cabinets  of  great  powers  when  moral  issues 
arise.     There  will  be  one  less  hereafter. 

Mr.  HtTMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  day  when  the  Soviets  resumed  the 
tests,  I  stood  on  this  floor  and  said  that 
the  resumption  of  the  tests  by  the  So- 
viets was  an  act  of  aggression  against 
humanity,  and  that  it  was  my  view  that 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
should  be  summoned  into  sE>ecial  session 
on  that  day  and  that  we  should  there 
bring  charges  against  the  Soviet  Union 
for  that  act  of  aggression,  because  radio- 
active fallout  from  the  atmosphere  to 
the  extent  that  that  will  be  caused  by 
the  tests  the  Soviets  have  now  mounted 
can  result  in  sickness,  in  death — in 
tragedy — just  as  much  as  if  the  atmos- 
phere were  filled  with  bombs  and  rock- 
ets delivering  their  fury  and  destructive 
firef>ower  upon  innocent  people.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  committed  an  act  of 
aggression  not  only  against  the  other 
powers,  including  the  neutralist  powers, 
but  also  against  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  that 
situation  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Russia  May  Be  Get- 
ting Fallout  From  Own  Tests."  The 
article  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  September  13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Russia  May  Be  Oettino  Fallout  Fbom  Own 
Tests 

It's  possible  that  some  fallout  from  the 
two  laUst  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  Usts — 
the  ones  Involving  big  H-bomb  type  de- 
vices— has  blown  back  over  Russian  popu- 
lated areas  such  as  Leningrad  and  poeslbly 
even  Moscow,  Weather  Bureau  sclentlsu 
said  today. 

Dr.  Lester  MachU  and  some  of  his  as- 
sociates told  a  reporur  that  world  weather 
charU  show  that  a  low-pressure  area  pre- 
vailed In  the  atmosphere  above  Novaya  Z«m- 
lya,  the  big  Ruielan  Island  In  the  Arctic 
region,  at  the  time  the  two  latest  Soviet 
■hoU  were  fired  from  that  point, 

UnleH  the  shou  were  detonated  at  very 
high  altitudes  In  the  stratosphere,  Dr, 
Machta  said,  this  would  mean  that  radioac- 
tive debris  at  lower  levels  could  have  been 
blown  over  Russian  territory  InsUad  of 
heading  generally  eastward  away  from 
Russia. 

might  touch  MOSCOW 

In  a  low-pressure  area,  winds  blow  counter- 
clockwise. Thus,  instead  of  going  directly 
eastward,  any  radioactive  debris  present  in 
the  troposphere — up  to  about  40.000  feet 
where  the  stratosphere  starts — would  be 
carried  slightly  west,  then  south,  he  ex- 
plained. 

Dr.  MachU  and  his  colleagues  estimated 
that  any  such  tropospherlc  debris  would 
have  passed  over  the  northern  extremity  of 
Norway  and  the  Murmansk  area  of  Russia, 
then  curved  across  Russia  with  the  edge  of 
the  cloud  passing  over  Leningrad,  and  over 
Moscow  or  a  little  to  the  north  of  It. 
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As  to  the  United  SUtes.  the  Public  Health 
Service  said  today  Its  fallout  detection  sta< 
tion  in  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  has  reported  an 
"abrupt  increase"  In  atmospheric  radiation. 

But  the  service  said  the  Increase  is  "not 
considered  significant  from  a  health  stand- 
point." Furthermore,  it  added  the  rise  may 
be  due  to  factors  other  than  fallout. 

nCTTaXS   RZPOBTXO 

The  Radiation  Surveillance  Center  of  the 
Health  Service's  Division  of  Radiological 
Health  reported: 

"For  the  24-hour  period  ending  9  a.m. 
September  12.  the  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  station  re- 
ported a  field  estimate  of  22.6  micromicro- 
curles  of  gross  beta  (radiation)  per  cubic 
meter  of  air.  This  compares  with  9.15  for 
September  11;  5.9  for  September  10;  3.29  for 
September  9,  and  3.43  for  September  8. 

"These  levels  cannot  be  compared  directly 
with  August  figures  because  of  a  changed 
technique  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  daily 
results  more  quickly  since  the  Soviet  tests 
began." 

Federal  health  officials  here  pointed  out 
the  fallout  count  in  Phoenix  went  as  high 
as  55  during  bomb  tests  In  the  fall  of  1957. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
when  President  Kennedy  speaks  as  the 
leader  of  the  greatest  Nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  I  want  him  to  let  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  know  that  we  are 
prepared  to  stop  this;  that  we  are  pre- 
pared, as  we  were  before,  to  sign  an 
agreement  to  stop  it,  but  that  we  are  also 
prepared  to  lay  the  blame  where  Khru- 
shchev only  a  few  months  ago  said  it 
belongs;  namely,  upon  the  nation  which 
resumed  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
his  own  scientists  said  was  a  criminal  act. 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  here  a  case  which 
needs  to  be  brought  home  even  more 
than  before  to  the  peoples  of  all  the 
world.  Perhaps  then  the  neutralists  will 
understand. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  of  those  neu- 
trals, I  want  it  quite  clearly  understood 
that  as  one  who  has  frequently  stood  on 
this  floor  during  the  last  12 '72  or  13  years 
that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  have  defended  the  right  of  neutral 
countries  to  be  neutral.  I  do  not  defend 
the  right  of  any  country  to  be  neutral  as 
regards  morality.  It  is  one  thing  for  a 
nation  and  its  leaders  to  be  neutral  in 
the  power  struggle — neutral  in  the  sense 
that  they  do  not  want  to  be  caught  up  in 
the  contesting  forces  of  the  major  pow- 
ers. But  one  cannot  be  neutral  as  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  or  as  between 
decency  and  indecency.  One  is  either 
immoral  or  moral — or  possibly  some 
think  they  can  occupy  a  third  position, 
that  of  being  amoral. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  at  Bel- 
grade was.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  unbelievable,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
concerting, and  one  of  the  most  depres- 
sing acts  of  nation-states  in  modern 
times.  Some  of  those  countries  have 
stood  for  what  they  said  was  a  moral 
position,  and  many  a  time  the  leader  of 
one  or  another  of  those  countries  has 
pointed  his  finger  at  the  United  States 
or  at  other  countries — and  surely,  many 
times,  at  the  British  and  the  French, 
condemning  them  for  their  colonialism; 
and  many  times  one  or  another  of  those 
leaders  has  pointed  his  finger  at  us,  and 
has  criticized  us  for  acts  of  discrimina- 
tion against  people  in  our  own  country 
because  of  their  color.   But  these  nations 


which  many  times  have  condemned  nu- 
clear tests,  and  which  were  among  the 
first  to  say  the  nuclear  bomb  should  be 
beamed,  and  which  were  among  the  first 
to  criticize  the  United  States  when  we 
were  testing,  did  not  lift  their  voices 
against  the  Soviet  Union's  resumption  of 
nuclear  tests.  There  may  be  an  expla- 
nation for  that;  and  I  wish  to  be  chari- 
table, and  to  afford  them  an  opportunity 
to  make  such  an  explanation  if  there  is 
one.  But  certainly  the  only  way  in 
which  the  so-called  nonallned  powers 
can  be  powerful  is  by  holding  to  a  moral 
position  and  by  using  good  judgment  on 
the  basis  of  a  sense  of  Justice,  not  on 
the  basis  of  a  sense  of  expediency. 

Mr.  President,  a  fine  editorial  entitled 
"Unfortunately,  Some  Neutrals  Would 
Pay  the  Atomic  Blackmailers"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Minneapolis  Star  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unfoktunatilt.  Some  NEUTaAi.8  Wouu>  Pat 
THK  Atomic  BLACKMAn.KU> 

The  United  States  has  appropriately  called 
the  Soviet  Union's  resumption  of  nuclear 
tests  "atomic  blackmail,"  but.  unfortunately, 
this  modernized  method  of  sabre  rattling 
seems  to  be  having  its  effect  on  some  un- 
committed countries. 

It  is  true  that  several  of  the  delegates  at 
the  Conference  of  nonallned  nations  at 
Belgrade.  Yugoslavia,  criticized  the  Soviet 
Union's  action.  Archbishop  Makarioi,  now 
President  of  Cyprus,  expressed  shock  at  the 
Soviet  announcement  and  was  "still  more 
shocked  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  already 
started  nuclear  testing."  And  Mrs.  Slri- 
mavo  Bandaranalke,  Premier  of  Ceylon,  ex- 
preseed  regret  the  disarmament  talks  bad 
broken  down  and  "what  is  even  worse,  nu- 
clear tests  have  been  resumed  by  the  Soviet 
Union." 

But  most  of  the  so-called  uncommitted 
nations — and  especlaUy  those  in  Africa  and 
Asia — were  too  much  engrossed  with  their 
own  problems  to  criticize  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thus  the  President  of  Somali,  a  former 
Italian  colony,  condemned  the  small  French 
nuclear  tests  in  the  Sahara,  but  did  not  even 
mention  the  Soviet  resumption  of  tests. 

President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  host  to  the 
conference,  said  he  was  surprised  more  by 
the  timing  of  the  Soviet  announcement — 
made  Just  before  the  Conference  opened — 
than  by  the  communique  "because  we  could 
understand  the  reasons  adduced  by  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  U.SJS-R." 

Then,  to  almost  no  one's  surprise.  Tito 
proposed  a  world  disarmament  conference 
as  a  means  to  halt  the  nuclear  race.  It  ap- 
pears now  that  the  conference.  Inspired  by 
such  leadership,  will  Indeed  make  a  "save 
the  peace"  appeal  to  the  big  power  blocs 
to  call  a  truce  in  the  cold  war. 

So  the  Soviet  Union's  nuclear  blasts  wUl 
serve  at  least  one  of  Its  purposes:  As  ex- 
pressed by  a  New  York  Times  man  in  Wash- 
ington. It  Is  "to  create  new  fears  In  the 
world  that  would  bring  pressures  to  bear 
on  the  Western  allies  to  grant  concessions 
to  the  Soviet  Union  along  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  East-West  problems  ranging  from 
Berlin  to  general  disarmament." 

In  other  words,  the  worried  neutrals,  fear- 
ful of  Soviet  might  and  knowing  that  the 
West — but  not  the  Soviets — usually  responds 
to  reason,  not  only  will  urge  another  peace 
conference  but  then  probably  will  support 
the  demands  of  the  Russians  on  the  grounds 
that  nothing  they  seek  is  worth  war. 


Under  such  dreiunctancM.  th*  Western 
attempt  to  get  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree 
to  refrain  voluntarily  from  nuclear  tests 
which  take  place  in  the  atmosphere  and 
which  produce  radioactive  fallout  seems  to 
be  doomed  to  failure. 

Yet  we  believe  that  It  was  iiaeful.  If  only 
for  the  historians,  to  have  American  dele- 
gate Charles  C.  Stelle  also  tell  the  nuclear 
test  ban  negotiators  that  "Soviet  conduct 
at  this  Conference  will  constitute  a  record 
of  the  perfidy  of  the  Oovernment  of  the 
U.SBJl.  and  of  Its  betrayal  of  the  hopes 
of  mankind." 

For,  as  he  emphasized,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  preparing  for  more  nuclear  weap>ons 
tests  even  as  It  stalled  talks  on  methods  to 
ban  nuclear  tests.  Yet  the  nonallned  na- 
tions want  the  West  once  more  to  sit  down 
to  negotiate  demands  made  by  the  nation 
which  now  is  brandishing  its  nuclear  weap- 
ons for  all  to  see. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoid  an 
editorial  entitled  "Brokers  and  Proph- 
ets." The  editorial  was  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  September  13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

BaOKEKS     AND     PaOPHKTS 

The  mission  of  President  Sukarno  of  In- 
donesia and  President  Kelta  of  Mall,  who 
conferred  here  Tuesday  with  President  Ken- 
nedy, rounded  out  the  first  major  effort  of 
the  nonallned  nations  to  moderate  the  clash 
of  the  great  powers.  A  companion  visit  to 
Premier  KhrushcheT  was  made  earlier  by 
President  Nkrumah  of  Ghana  and  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  of  India.  This  venture  was 
not  too  auspiciously  launched  in  the  Bel- 
grade meeting,  which  seemed  to  have  a 
sharp  perception  for  free-world  shortcom- 
ings and  a  singular  InabUlty  to  perceive  the 
imperfections  of  Soviet  policy. 

Sven  the  resolutions  which  were  laid  be- 
fore the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Premier  of  Russia  had  a  somewhat  un- 
happy coloration.  The  language  in  which 
the  delegations  of  the  nonallned  Belgrade 
powers  made  their  appeal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  the  United  States  was  the 
language  of  the  broker  who  ventures  no 
opinion  on  values  involved.  There  are  times 
In  diplomatic  affairs  where  this  Is  a  useful 
role  Indeed.  The  offer  of  the  Belgrade  states 
to  perform  It  is  not  to  be  scorned. 

One  can  wonder,  however,  if  It  is  a 
broker  that  the  world  needs  most  in  this 
crisis.  One  may  also  wonder  if  the  role  of 
broker  is  the  role  for  which  the  nonallned 
countries  are  best  cast.  Have  they  another 
role  In  world  affairs  in  which  their  power 
and  Infiuence  might  be  greater?  Is  this  the 
kind  of  crisis  that  will  yield  to  the  ministra- 
tions of  a  broker?  Are  these  powers  to 
whom  the  role  of  a  broker  Is  congenial? 

These  are  questions  that  ought  to  be 
asked  by  those  who  would  like  to  see  the 
nonallned  natloiu  more  influential.  And 
when  they  are  asked  by  such  friends  of  the 
nonallned  powers  only  one  answer  is  possi- 
ble. That  answer  is  that,  by  subsequent 
interventions,  they  can  If  they  choose  to  oc- 
cupy a  larger  and  nobler  role. 

The  crisis  precipitated  by  the  resumption 
of  unlimited  atmospheric  tests  of  thermo- 
nuclear weapons,  by  Soviet  Russia,  is  one 
that  cries  out  for  prophets  and  not  for  bro- 
kers. It  demands  a  voice  that  speaks  for 
morality  and  justice,  not  one  that  whispers 
for  compromise  and  accommodation.  It 
ought  to  say  to  the  great  powers  that  the 
atmosphere  belongs  to  all  mnnlt]nrt<  F 
ought  to  condemn  without  equivocation  », 
radioactive  slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  the) 
cruelty  of  which  when  the  long  rolls^^or'*h« 
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maimed  and  murdeiwl  are  recorded.  wUl  ex- 
ceed anything  that  has  happened  In  the 
long  story  of  human  misery. 

Against  such  crimes,  and  such  intended 
crimes,  by  nations  however  great  and  pow- 
erful, the  nonallned  nations  can  and 
should  speak  out.  There  are  forces  for  good 
In  every  land  and  they  ought  to  be  Bvan- 
moned  forth  and  put  Into  the  balance 
against  the  imperatives  of  military  neces- 
sity which  know  no  morals  and  know  no 
law.  If  these  forces  are  not  strengthened 
and  if  they  are  not  summoned,  the  great 
thermonuclear  antagonists,  driven  on  In 
dreadful  and  desperate  rivalry,  may  puU  us 
all,  test  by  test  and  blast  by  blast,  down 
the  slippery  slop*  into  the  abyss.  The 
times  demand  more  than  cautious  brokers, 
however  honest;  the  times  demand  coura- 
geous prophets. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
following  paragraph  of  the  editorial: 

The  crisis  precipitated  by  the  resumption 
of  unlimited  atmospheric  tests  of  thermo- 
nuclear weapons,  by  Soviet  Russia,  Is  one 
that  cries  out  for  prophets  and  not  for 
brokers.  It  demands  a  voice  that  speaks  for 
morality  and  justice,  not  one  that  whispers 
for  compromise  and  accommodation.  It 
ought  to  say  to  the  great  powers  that  the 
atmosphere  belongs  to  all  mankind.  It 
ought  to  condemn  without  equivocation  a 
radioactive  slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  the 
cruelty  of  wh'iCh,  when  the  long  rolls  of  the 
maimed  and  murdered  are  recorded,  wUl 
exceed  anything  that  has  happened  in  the 
long  story  of  human  misery. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  neutralist 
coimtries  sent  their  representatives  to 
Moscow  and  to  Washington,  to  ask 
Khrushchev  and  President  Kennedy  to 
negotiate  for  p>eace,  It  seems  to  me  their 
story  and  their  message  would  have  been 
more  meaningful  If  they  had  come  with 
a  solid,  moral  position  of  having  con- 
demned the  major  power  that  broke  the 
truce,  that  violated  the  agreement,  that 
resumed  the  tests,  that  literally  was  the 
assassin  of  peace.  But.  instead,  the 
leaders  came  and  asked  that  only  we  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Soviet  Union  to  prevent 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  a  third  world  war. 
Of  course  we  are  prepared  to  negotiate. 
We  are  prepared  to  negotiate  honorably ; 
we  are  pre[>ared  to  negotiate  that  which 
is  negotiable;  we  are  prepared  to  sit 
down,  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  stated,  at  any  time  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  not  under  the  veil  of 
threats  or  attempts  at  intimidation. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  conducted  himself  in 
a  very  courageous  and  very  proper  and 
honorable  manner.  He  has  demon- 
strated, as  he  said  at  his  Inaugural  ad- 
dress, that  we  are  not  afraid  to  negoti- 
ate, but  that  we  do  not  negotiate  from 
fear;  that  we  are  not  afraid  to  sit  down 
at  the  conference  table  with  the  men  of 
the  Kremlin  or  with  anyone  else,  but 
that  we  will  not  sit  down  at  a  conference 
table  and  bargain  away  the  rights  of 
other  peoples  or  our  own  rights,  nor  are 
we  going  to  sit,  there  fearful  of  our 
adversary,  1 1 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article,  from  Bombay,  en- 
titled. "Reverberations  After  Belgrade." 
The  article  reveals  some  of  the  thoughts 
which  have  been  expressed  In  the  sub- 
continent of  Asia. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

BsvEKBzaATioiwi  Aftzb  Belokadz 

(By  Ashwlnl  Kumarl) 

BoMBAT. — Some  leading  political  commen- 
tators here  believe  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  getting  more 
"hostile"  to  neutral  nations. 

One  interesting  Interpretation  published  In 
a  leading  Indian  daily  is  that  though  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  have  not  disguised  their 
"distrust"  of  the  neutralists,  "the  Com- 
munists are  going  about  It  in  a  cleverer 
way,  while  American  frankness  borders  on 
the  tactless  and  may  lead  to  undesirable 
results." 

Indian  newspaper  correspondents  have  re- 
ported from  Washington  that  the  Just- 
concluded  Belgrade  Conference  of  neutral 
nations  has  resulted  in  a  "stiffening"  of  the 
U.S.  attitude  toward  neutral  nations. 
America,  they  say.  is  "extremely  unhappy" 
that  the  neutralists  soft-pedaled  Soviet  re- 
sumption of  nuclear  tests  and  did  not  take 
a  forthright  stand  on  the  Berlin  issue.  The 
reference  in  the  Belgrade  resolution  to  the 
American  base  in  Cul>a — newspaper  com- 
ment in  India  generally  deplores  this  part 
of  the  neutralists'  resolution — is  also  cited 
as  contributing  to  American  "anger." 

"Neutrality  seems  to  be  on  trial."  reports 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Times 
of  India.  He  afflrms  that  a  "reappraisal"  of 
the  administration's  approach  to  neutralism 
is  currently  taking  place. 

L>engthy  extracts  from  letters  In  American 
newspapers  on  the  subject  of  neutrality  are 
also  widely  printed  In  the  Indian  press  and 
have  caused  bewUderment  and  surprise. 
Prominence  has  been  given  to  a  statement 
erf  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  commit- 
tee at  the  District  of  Columbia  that  "every 
dollar  of  foreign  aid  that  goes  from  the 
United  States  to  the  neutralists  is  a  con- 
tribution to  our  own  doom." 

A  prominent  Indian  journalist  stationed 
in  the  U.8.  Capital  said  In  a  dispatch  that 
"even  President  Kennedy  appears  to  be  mov- 
ing toward  the  view  that  the  foreign  aid 
should  go  first  to  nations  which  share  the 
U.S.  view  of  the  world."  There  Is  deep 
puodement  at  the  President's  statement 
when  signing  the  recent  bill  authorizing 
S4.25  billion  of  foreign  aid  that  it  was  his 
belief  that  in  the  administration  of  these 
funds  "we  should  give  great  attention  and 
consideration  to  those  nations  who  have  our 
view  of  the  world  crisis." 

Some  newspapers  have  Interpreted  the 
Kennedy  reference  to  "our  view  of  the  world 
crisis"  as  an  "Important  deviation"  from  his 
Inaugural  Day  speech  in  which  he  com- 
mended foreign  aid  as  a  good  thing  by  itself. 
One  comment  heard  in  suburban  trains,  col- 
lege libraries  and  trade  union  offices  Ls  that 
"America  Is  deliberately  blowing  up  the 
myth  of  aid  without  strings  attached." 

Indians  are  surprised  as  to  why  America 
should  be  so  "touchy"  about  the  resolutions 
of  the  Belgrade  Conference  when,  according 
to  them,  the  neutral  nations  have  "done 
nothing  to  merit  the  charge  of  leaning  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union." 

Many  thoughtful  Indians  pointed  out  that 
though  In  his  speeches  welcoming  Nehru  to 
the  Kremlin,  Khrushchev  made  his  contempt 
for  neutralism  clear  (the  Khrushchev  state- 
ment that  "one  cannot  be  neutral  on  ques- 
tions of  war  and  peace"  Is  regarded  as  a  gen- 
tle thrust  at  his  Indian  guest),  he  was  at 
pains  to  paint  etn  impassioned  plctxire  of 
Indo-Sovlet  relations  and  gave  the  impres- 
sion to  the  visiting  Indian  correspondents 
that  Moscow  Is  favorably  inclined  toward 
stepping  up  assistance  to  India's  third  6- 
year  plan. 

There  Is  a  note  of  uneasiness  In  demo- 
cratic circles  here  that  if  Washington  per- 
mits the  "cold  war"  to  color  its  approach  to 


foreign  aid  a  cloud  could  be  cast  on  Indo- 
American  relations  which  have  just  been  res- 
cued from  years  of  mutual  distrust. 

It  is  believed  here  that  despite  Kliru- 
shchev's  lavish  hospitality  and  charming 
speeches  Prime  Minister  Nehru  has  been 
greatly  disappointed  with  the  attitude  of  the 
Blremlln  toward  the  question  of  easing  inter- 
national tensions. 

Qualified  observers  say  that  there  is  the 
danger  that  any  drastic  change  in  the  Amer- 
ican approach  to  neutrality,  linking  it  to  the 
question  of  foreign  aid,  may  amount  to  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Communists  at  a 
moment  when  popular  sentiment  in  the  non- 
allned world  is  restive  following  Moscow's 
unilateral  resumption  of  nuclear  tests. 

It  is  felt  here  that  a  forthright  clarifica- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  lu  policy  to- 
ward continued  aid  to  the  neutral  needy 
would  be  a  timely  snub  to  Red  propagan- 
dists and  a  damper  to  what  one  columnist 
here  describes  as  "the  Irrepressible  Commu- 
nist confidence  in  Washington's  infinite  ca- 
pacity for  well-intentioned  blundering." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
President  Kennedy's  reply  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mali  and  the  President  of  Indo- 
nesia, after  they  had  conveyed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Conference  of  the  neutrals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Text  or  Kewweui    Reflt  to  NExmtALs 

Deak  Mx.  PxzsiOEirr:  I  have  studied  with 
care  the  message  from  the  Conference  of 
nonallned  nations  which  you  were  good 
enough  to  present  in  person.  The  VS.  Gov- 
ernment is  aware  that  the  nonallned  powers 
assembled  at  Belgrade  represent  an  impor- 
tant segment  of  world  opinion,  and,  espe- 
cially, that  their  peoples  share  with  ours  a 
vital  stake  in  the  maintenance  of  the  peace. 
In  our  continuing  deliberations  within  the 
U.S.  Government  and  with  our  allies,  we  will 
give  the  message  from  the  Conference  most 
careful  consideration. 

As  regards  the  proposal  that  I  enter  into 
direct  negotiations  with  Premier  Khru- 
shchev, we  are  prepared  to  use  existing  and 
appropriate  channels  to  establish  the  pos- 
sibUity  of  surmounting  the  present  Impasse. 

It  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  our  policy 
to  seek  to  settle  our  ptroblen^  with  others 
by  peaceful  means.  We  have  not  attempted 
to  create  crises,  and  we  believe  It  Is  In- 
cumbent upon  all  responsible  governments 
to  explore  all  possible  avenues.  Including 
negotiations  at  the  highest  levels,  for  mu- 
tually acceptable  solutions  of  current  inter- 
national problems. 

However,  unless  such  negotiations  are  care- 
fully prepared  beforehand  they  risk  failure 
and  may  lead  to  deterioration  of  the  situa- 
tion. We  therefore  feel  that  at  a  time  of 
great  tension  It  Is  particularly  necessary  that 
negotiations  of  the  kind  proposed  by  the 
Belgrade  Conference  not  only  have  careful 
preparation  but  also  a  reasonable  chance  of 
success. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Western 
Powers  are  meeting  in  Washington  tomor- 
row. Next  week  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
head  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations.  We  under- 
stand Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  will  also  be 
present.  This  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  serious  talks  about  Germany  and  other 
problems  if  the  Soviet  aid  proves  willing. 

The  channels  of  diplomacy  are  open  for 
the  exploration  of  constructive  steps  toward 
a  reduction  of  tension.  Other  means  are 
available  when  they  can  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose.   Meanwhile,  it  Is  clearly  of  the  utmost 
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Importance  that  there  be  no  unilateral  acta 
which  will  make  peaceful  progress  Impossible. 

SOLXmON   HEU)  POSSIBLK 

Given  a  realistic  approach  and  a  sincere 
desire  on  the  other  side  as  well  as  ours  to 
reach  a  mutually  acceptable  solution,  we  see 
no  reason  why  eventual  negotiations  should 
not  be  successful  In  coping  with  the  present 
crisis.  However,  we  do  not  intend  to  enter 
into  negotiations  under  ultimata  or  threats. 
It  is  also  clear  that  we  do  not  prop>ose  to 
discuss  either  abdication  of  our  responsibil- 
ity or  renunciation  of  the  modalities  for 
carrying  out  those  responsibilities. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  it  possible  to  find 
a  solution  which  can  accommodate  vital  in- 
terests on  both  sides  of  the  crisis. 

The  United  States  has  carefully  noted  the 
statements  in  the  Belgrade  declaration  rec- 
ognizing that  the  Berlin  and  Oerman  situ- 
ations are  of  vital  Importance  to  future  de- 
velopments in  international  relations.  It 
has  consistently  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  our  policy  to  settle  differences  with  real- 
ism and  responsibility. 

We  would  note  that  this  crisis  has  been 
initiated  by  Soviet,  not  by  American  action. 
We  endorse  the  declaration's  reference  to 
the  rights  of  aUl  nations  to  unity,  self-deter- 
mination, and  Independence,  and  Its  con- 
demnation of  intimidation,  intervention, 
and  interference  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  self-determination.  We  presume  that 
these  principles  apply  equally  to  the  people 
of  Germany  and  Berlin. 

Our  policies  in  this  area  have  sought  to 
respect  these  principles.  We  have  abso- 
lutely no  intention  of  resorting  to  force  or 
threats  of  force  to  solve  the  Berlin  and  Oer- 
man problems,  but  we  are  determined  to 
honor  our  commitments  and  are  prepared 
to  meet  force  with  force  if  it  is  xised  against 
lis. 

While  the  United  States  and  its  allies  are 
all  agreed  there  must  be  negotiations  on  the 
problem,  the  Soviet  Union  must  give  indi- 
cation of  a  readiness  to  engage  in  discussion 
based  on  mutual  respect.  The  only  condi- 
tions it  has  yet  exhibited  any  willingness 
to  consider  are  conditions  which  Involve  the 
8\irrender  of  Western  rights. 

The  United  States  continues  to  believe 
that  conclusion  of  an  adequately  controlled 
test  ban  agreement  is  a  matter  of  greatest 
urgency.  We  wish  to  reaffirm,  however,  our 
belief  that  test  ban  negotiations  should  be 
resumed  separately  from  negotiations  on  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament.  The  So- 
viet resumption  of  atmospheric  testing  has 
increased  the  urgency  which  attaches  to  the 
signature  of  a  complete  treaty  test  ban. 
Ckjmplex  negotiation  on  general  disarmament 
should  not  be  permitted  to  delay  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  significant  step  forward. 

"REGRET"    IS    EMPHASIZED 

I  would  emphasize  again  my  regret  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  rejected  the  offer  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  halt  atmospheric  tests  creating  fall- 
out. 

Only  after  a  searching  review  of  vital 
VB.  security  Interests  and  after  the  utmost 
provocation  did  we  announce  our  Intent  to 
resimfie  underground  tests.  The  nonalined 
nations  may  be  assured  of  our  continued  wil- 
lingness to  negotiate  an  effective  treaty;  but, 
meanwhile,  the  national  security  interests  of 
our  country  and  of  our  allies  in  the  free 
world  must  be  protected. 

The  United  States  looks  forward  to  full 
consideration  of  the  test  ban  issue  in  the 
forthcoming  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly, which  we  hope  will  move  the  Soviet 
Union  to  abandon  its  opposition  to  effective 
controls  and  toward  acceptance  of  a  test 
ban  agreement. 

The  United  States  U  pleased  to  note  that 
the  participants  in  the  recent  Conference 
in  Belgrade  mentioned  the  Importance  of  an 
effective   system  of  inspection   and   control. 


This  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  It  is  clear 
from  U.8.  proposals  in  the  nuclear  test  nego- 
tiations that  the  United  States  contemplates 
Inspection  and  control  procediires  in  the 
disarmament  field  in  which  the  nonalined 
countries,  as  well  as  others,  would  partici- 
pate. 

For  some  months  the  United  States  has 
been  conducting  an  intensive  study  of  the 
problem  of  general  disarmament  which  re- 
sulted in  a  request  to  Congress  to  create 
a  disarmament  agency.  The  study  has  also 
resulted  in  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament which  is  in  the  final  stage  of 
preparations  for  public  presentation. 

This  plan  provides  for  a  program  which 
will  insure  that  the  disarmament  is  general 
and  complete;  that  war  is  no  longer  an  in- 
strimient  for  settling  International  disputes; 
and  that  disarmament  is  accompanied  by 
the  creation  of  reliable  procedures  for  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes  and  maintenance 
of  peace  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  American  commitment  to  these  ob- 
jectives goes  deep.  Our  colleagues  in  the 
world  community  will  not  find  us  faint- 
hearted In  this  cause. 

Talks  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  resumed  September  6  in  New 
York  In  a  further  effort  to  bring  the  two 
sides  closer  together  and  to  work  out  a  satis- 
factory disarmament  forum.  The  proposals 
put  forth  by  the  United  States  bv  these 
talks  provides  for  participation  of  nonalined 
countries  in  future  broad  disarmament  nego- 
tiations. They  also  provide  for  negotiations 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  if 
the  Soviet  Union  will  agree. 

The  United  States  believes  the  General 
Assembly  will  have  an  opportunity  to  go  into 
the  matter  since  a  conunittee  on  the  whole 
exists  in  the  form  of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission, which  can  be  convened  at  any  time. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  found  elements  in  the  message  and 
in  the  declaration  which  reflected  a  genuine 
desire  to  bring  about  a  relaxation  of  tensions 
and  which,  if  applied  in  a  truly  neutral  and 
objective  manner,  could  be  of  positive  ben- 
efit In  easing  world  tensions. 

We  respect,  as  always,  the  desire  of  other 
nations  to  remain  nonalined.  We  under- 
stand with  sympathy  and  share  their  passion 
for  peace.  We  are,  as  always,  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  all  initiatives  to  bring  about 
an  Improvement  in  the  world  situation.  We 
look  forward  to  continued  friendly  relations 
with  the  governments  and  peoples  partici- 
pating in  the  Belgrade  meeting. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  only  hope  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  read  the 
President's  reply,  and  not  just  the  head- 
lines. One  of  the  great  sicknesses  of  the 
United  States  today  is  that  we  are  a  little 
headline  "happy."  We  need  to  learn 
how  to  read  the  chapters,  rather  than 
just  the  titles;  and  to  read  books,  rather 
than  just  articles. 

Mr.  President.  Anally.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  15.  en- 
titled "Our  Goal:  An  Honorable  Peace." 
It  is  to  that,  that  I  have  directed  my  at- 
tention— the  goal  of  this  country  of  an 
honorable  peace. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  editorial  is 
one  of  the  most  gripping  paragraphs  of 
editorial  writing,  in  terms  of  its  direct 
meaning,  that  I  have  read.    It  states: 

As  the  pall  of  radioactive  fallout  from 
Soviet  atomic  explosions  spreads  around  the 
world,  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Western 
Big  Four— the  United  States,  Britain.  France, 
and  West  Germany — convene  in  Washing- 
ton to  map  out  plans  for  meeting  this  Soviet 


strategy  of  terror  with  special  reference  to  lt« 
immediate  focal  point — Berlin. 

That  such  a  meeting  should  be  necessary 
at  this  late  date  is  in  itself  a  commentary 
on  the  difficulties  of  an  alliance.  Tyrants 
have  always  counted  on  the  weaknesses  of 
coalitions  to  gain  their  ends;  but  history 
shows  that  the  coalitions  usually  "bury"  the 
tjrrants,  not  the  other  way  around. 

The  editorial  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Western  nations  are 
prepared  to  negotiate  sincerely  and  com- 
pletely in  terms  of  settlement  for  an 
honorable  peace.  However,  it  makes  it 
equally  clear  that  we  are  not  willing  to 
negotiate  in  the  spirit  of  ap[>easement 
or  of  a  false  peace. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial in  its  entirety  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

Our  Goal:  Am  Honorabls  Pzack 

As  the  pall  of  radioactive  fallout  from 
Soviet  atomic  explosions  spreads  around  the 
world,  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Western 
Big  Pour — the  United  SUtes,  Britain,  Prance, 
and  West  Germany — convene  in  Washington 
to  map  out  plans  for  meeting  this  Soviet 
strategy  of  terror  with  special  reference  to 
its  immediate  focal  point — Berlin. 

That  such  a  meeting  should  be  necessary 
at  this  late  date  is  in  Itself  a  conunentary  on 
the  difficulties  of  an  alliance.  Tyrants  have 
always  counted  on  the  weaknesses  of  coali- 
tions to  gain  their  ends;  but  history  shows 
that  the  coalitions  usually  "bury"  the 
tyrants,  not  the  other  way  around. 

Nevertheless,  the  Washington  meeting 
faces  grave  and  compelling  tasks.  The  most 
urgent  of  these  is  to  assure  the  defense  of 
West  Berlin  as  a  key  position  in  the  Western 
defense  structvu-e.  President  Kennedy  has 
Just  reiterated  that  "the  position  of  the  West 
and  of  the  West  Berliners  will  be  defended." 
and  has  again  warned  the  Soviets  against 
unilateral  acts  that  would  "make  peaceful 
progress  Impossible." 

This  warning  can  be  effective  only  if 
backed  by  an  adequate  military  buildup  and 
preparation  of  measures  short  of  war.  in- 
cluding economic  sanctions.  The  United 
States  is  doing  its  share;  our  European  allies 
must  still  match  our  effort. 

But  the  West  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  nobody,  not  even  Mr.  Khrushchev,  Is  in- 
sane enough  to  precipitate  a  nuclear  war. 
whether  over  Berlin,  over  the  shabby  East 
German  puppet  regime  or  over  anything 
that  might  be  left  after  such  a  war.  The 
Western  Powers  arm,  therefore,  not  to  wage 
war,  but  to  wage  peace.  In  Winston 
Churchill's  words,  "We  arm  to  parley,"  not 
to  parley  an  abject  surrender  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's ultimatum,  but  to  negotiate  on 
equitable  terms  for  an  honorable  peace. 

First  contacts  toward  that  end,  to  which 
the  Russians  have  agreed,  will  be  made  next 
week  during  the  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly.  But  the  Soviets 
still  Insist  that  the  only  thing  they  will 
parley  about  is  a  "German  peace  treaty 
and  a  settlement  on  its  basis  of  the  situa- 
tion in  West  Berlin."  To  counter  this  chal- 
lenge, the  West  must  have  at  least  two 
programs.  It  must  be  able  to  present  a  gen- 
uine peace  treaty  draft  of  lu  own  and  to 
back  it  up.  preferably  by  a  personal  appear- 
ance of  President  Kennedy  before  the  United 
Nations,  with  a  new  declaration  of  freedom 
expounding  the  principles  for  which  we 
stand.  It  must  likewise  be  able  to  present  a 
program  of  equitable  accommodation  over 
Berlin  as  a  minimum,  if  larger  peace  discus- 
sions prove  impossible  at  this  time. 

Such  an  accommodation  cannot  and  will 
not  be   based  on  Western  acceptance  of  a 


Moscow-dictated  "peace."  If  Premier  Khru- 
shchev does  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty 
with  his  East  German  agents,  the  West  can- 
not prevent  him  from  doing  so.  Neither  will 
it.  contrary  to  Mr  Khrushchev's  utterly  false 
assertions,  go  to  war  over  his  scrap  of  paper. 
If  Mr.  Khrxishchev  tnaXea  good  his  promises 
that  mob  a  "treaty"  will  not  mean  a  new 
Berlin  blockade  and  will  not  infringe  on 
anylxxly'B  rights  or  Interests,  the  West  can 
live  with  It. 

Western  resistance  starts,  however,  if 
either  he  or  his  East  German  agents  do  so 
infringe:  and  the  Western  negotiators  must 
dispel  any  last  Soviet  doubt  on  this  point. 
On  their  effectiveness  In  doing  so  may  hinge 
the  Issue  of  peace  or  war. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Charles  S.  Rhyne. 
former  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  has  made  a  very  valuable 
suggestion  to  the  Nation  and  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  suggesting  that  some 
aspects  of  the  Berlin  controversy  be  laid 
before  the  World  Court.  In  his  state- 
ment of  July  25»  Mr.  Kennedy  said: 

If  anyone  doubts  the  legality  of  our  rights 
in  Berlin,  we  are  ready  to  have  it  submitted 
to  International  adjudication. 

Mr.  Rh3me.  in  his  address  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association,  suggested : 

The  legal  issues  involving  Berlin  should 
go  via  the  United  Nations  to  the  World  Court 
for  an  advisory  opinion. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  Mr.  Rhyne 
for  his  suggestion  to  proceed  under  world 
law  and  order.  There  are  too  few  voices 
speaking  out  for  world  law  and  order, 
and  all  too  many  voices  that  speak,  out 
for  the  same  type  of  force  with  which 
Soviet  Russia  speaks  out — the  power  of 
foixe,  rather  than  the  power  of  peace 
and  the  noble  sense  of  justice. 

Mr.  Rhyne  speaks  for  Justice,  not  for 
brute  force.  He  speaks  for  law  and  or- 
der, not  for  aggression  and  intimidation. 

I  commend  the  former  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  not  only 
for  what  he  is  doing  now,  btrt  for  what 
he  has  done  thrtyugh  the  years  In  pro- 
moting the  establishment  of  interna- 
tional law.  He  has  led  the  fight  for 
strengthening  the  World  Court  and  for 


repeal  of  the  Connally  reservation  to  our 
Joining  the  World  Court. 

A  nation  that  bases  its  law  on  consti- 
tutional principles  and  upon  the  rule  of 
law  rather  than  the  mle  of  force  should 
be  the  first  nation  that  seeks  to  remove 
from  any  articles  of  acceptance  of  juris- 
diction of  a  World  Court  such  reserva- 
tions as  are  provided  in  what  we  call  the 
Connally  amendment. 

We  ought  to  strengthen  the  World 
Court  and  make  it  a  true  instrument  of 
international  justice.  In  fact,  what  we 
have  done  is  make  it  only  a  symbol,  rath- 
er than  a  living  reality,  of  justice. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial I  have  referred  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Appeal  to  World  Law 

Charles  8.  Rhyne.  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  has  gone  a  step 
further  than  President  Kennedy  in  suggest- 
ing that  some  aspects  of  the  Berlin  con- 
troversy be  laid  before  the  World  Court. 
In  his  statement  of  July  26.  Mr.  Kennedy 
said:  "If  anyone  doubts  the  legality  of  our 
rights  in  Berlin,  we  are  ready  to  have  it 
submitted  to  international  adjudication.** 
Mr.  Rhyne,  in  his  address  to  the  Federal 
Bar  Association,  suggested  that  "the  legal 
Issues  involving  Berlin  should  go  via  the 
U.N.  to  the  World  Court  fc»-  an  advisory 
opinion." 

It  would  be  naive  to  suppose  that  the 
complex  and  far-reaching  Berlin  issue  could 
be  disposed  of  by  referring  it  to  the  World 
Court  in  the  same  way  that  some  domestic 
controversies  are  disposed  of  in  the  courts  ol 
the  land.  Some  phases  of  the  dispute  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  legal  adjudication. 
With  Premier  Khrushchev  in  his  present 
mood  of  defying  world  opinion  right  and 
left,  moreover,  there  is  no  reasonable  prob- 
ability that  he  would  accept  a  verdict  by  the 
World  Court  or  even  so  much  as  acknowl- 
edg:e   its   jurisdiction. 

Hie  adjudication  of  specific  legal  issues 
can  nevertheless  be  useful  in  focusing  world 
opinion  and  in  aiding  ultimate  solutions. 
Mr.  Rhyne  suggested  very  specifically  that 
the  United  States  ask  for  a  court  decree  "that 
the  Khrushchev  wall  should  be  torn  down." 


Moscow^  contempt  for  any  such  decision 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  Yet  in  the  mind 
of  millions  of  people  it  would  confirm  the 
illegality  of  the  arbitrary  step  that  Khru- 
shchev has  taken  in  Berlin  and  thus  make 
it  more  difficult  for  him  to  maintain  this 
illegal  coup  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  Is  of  great  importance  that  the  United 
States  continue  to  manifest  its  Interest  In 
the  development  of  world  law  and  interna- 
tional machinery  of  justice.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  facet  of  American  policy,  which  has 
had  the  support  of  all  our  Presidents  since 
Woodrow  Wilson,  is  gravely  undermined  by 
the  Connally  amendment  to  the  Senate's 
ratification  of  the  World  Court  statute.  This 
shortsighted  reservation  makes  the  United 
States  the  judge  of  whether  cases  involving 
itself  shall  go  before  the  World  Court  and 
thereby  confers  similar  self-judging  rights 
on  other  countries  that  we  may  wish  to 
bring  Into  court.  It  will  have  to  be  removed 
before  the  United  States  can  hope  to  make 
effective  use  of  world  law  as  an  alternative 
to  force. 


RECESS   UNTIL   MONDAY,   SEPTEM- 
BER 18.  1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered,  as  a 
further  mark  of  respect  and  honor  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive OvERTOH  Brooks,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  7  o'clock  and  16  minutes 
p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  Mon- 
day, September  18,  1961.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confinned  by 
the  Senate  September  16.  1961: 
U.S.  Attokwet 

Alton  A.  Lessard,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Maine  for  the  term 
of  4  years. 

DiSTXICr   JXTDCZ 

Paul  D.  Shriver.  <tf  Colorado,  to  be  judgs 
for  the  District  Court  at  Guam  for  the  term 
of  8  years. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  16. 1961 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  inaugurated  a 
unique  and  valuable  forum  to  explore 
industrial  opportunities  and,  hor>efully, 
help  solve  industrial  problems  in  north- 
ern Middlesex  County.  Last  week,  the 
second  annual  industrial  diimer  was  held, 
once  again  in  cooperation  with  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Congress. 
I  was  among  thoee  privileged  to  hear  an 
outstanding  address  by  our  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Honorable 
Luther  H.  Hodges.  In  order  that  I  may 
share  his  remarks  with  my  colleagues, 


I,    under    unanimous    consent,    include 
Secretary  Hodges'  speech  in  the  Record  : 

BUMICART  or  RnCABKS  BT  SSCKETAIT  Or  COM- 
MEBCX  LUTRn  H.  HODCSS  TO  Secohd  Ahitdal 
Indttstbial  Dunns.  Lowell  Sttn  Puvlish- 
iMo    Co..    VBSPm    CouKT«T    Clttb,    Tnrae- 
Boao.   Mass.,   Skftescbkk    12,    1961 
I  appreciate,  Mr.  Connors,  your  invitation 
to  come  to  Lowell,  and  I  am  delighted  to  join 
all  of  you  at  this  annual  Lowell  Sun  in- 
dustrial dinner. 

You  know,  about  100  years  ago  one  of 
Lowell's  most  famoxis  sons — James  McNeill 
Whistler — came  down  to  Washington  and 
went  to  work  for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  which  is  now  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Whistler  didn't  stay  too 
long — the  truth  Is  he  got  fired  In  3  months — 
but  I  thought  I  might  lend  a  footnote  to 
local  history  by  telling  you  his  career  was 
not  without  Impact. 

For  one  thing.  Whistler  had  a  habit  of  em- 
bellishing his  coastal  charts — sketching  in 
sea  serpents,  mermaids,  smiling  whales.  This 
had  two  effects :  1 )  it  enf uriated  his  scientific 
superiors;  2)    it  gave  us  some  of  the  first 


Whistler  etchings,  which  Coast  and  Qeo- 
detlc  cherishes  to  this  day. 

Leas  enduring,  b\it  of  even  greater  imprint 
at  the  time,  were  the  drawings  Whistler  did 
on  the  h£illway  walls.  These  were  mostly 
caricatures  of  his  bosses,  wliich  he  would 
change  to  suit  his  mood  or  his  current  opin- 
ions about  them.  I  gather  none  of  the  bosses 
Insisted  on  the  preservation  of  this  work. 

Finsdly.  Whistler  made  his  presence  felt — 
and  I  think  few  have  ever  matched  him 
here — by  his  conspicuous  absence.  Not  only 
did  he  arrive  late  for  work,  he  ducked  out  as 
soon  and  as  often  as  he  could.  He  used  to 
keep  a  second  hat  on  his  coat  tree  in  the 
hope  that  his  boss  would  think  him  some- 
where in  the  building  when  he  was,  in  fact, 
down  the  block,  relaxing  in  a  saloon. 

Whistler  so  often  appeared  for  work  at 
noon  or  later  that,  at  one  point,  the  Coast 
Survey  assigned  another  draftsman  to  get 
him  in  on  time.  It  gave  up  the  scheme, 
though,  when  both  men  arrived  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day. 

Tears  after  he  left.  Whistler  got  around 
to  diagnosing  his  problems  at  the  Survey. 
The  trouble,  he  said,  "was  not  I  arrived  too 
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late  In  the  morning,  but  that  the  office 
opened  too  early." 

I  apent  30  years  In  the  textile  Industry — 
all  my  adult  buslneas  life — so  I  know  a  fair 
amount  about  Lowell.  I  can  remember  when 
it  was  called  "the  Spindle  City,"  and  was 
the  greatest  cotton  manufacturing  center 
In  the  United  States.  I  can  remember,  too, 
back  In  the  1920'8.  when  the  mills  began 
to  leave,  shifting  southward  in  a  migration 
that  was  to  last  through  three  decades: 
that  was  to  affect  woolens,  worsteds,  as  well 
as  cotton;  and  that  was  to  change  forever 
the  economic  base  of  this  area  and,  Indeed, 
much  of  New  England. 

A  generation  is,  perhaps,  too  short  a  time 
for  any  community  or  region  to  recover 
fully  from  having  its  legs  knocked  from 
under  It.  Yet  Lowell  has  rallied  strongly, 
And,  with  more  help,  it  might  have  turned 
the  trick  completely. 

It  has  sought  and  won  new  industries  and 
bas  diversified  its  economic  structure.  True, 
textiles  are  still  the  area's  largest  single 
manufacturing  employer.  But  they  now  ac- 
count for  only  about  12  percent  of  all  non- 
farm  Jobs,  compared  with  29  percent  in 
1960,  and  nearly  all  nonfarm  Jobs,  except 
for  service  operations,  40  years  ago. 

Most  manufacturing  Jobs  today  are  In 
new  industries — electronics,  footwear,  ord- 
nance, food  processing,  printing,  apparel. 
And  there  are  more  Jobs  than  there  were 
a  decade  ago.  Despite  the  loss  of  7.600  tex- 
tile Jobs  since  1950,  total  nonfarm  employ- 
ment In  the  Lowell  area  has  increased 
slightly  In  the  last  11  years.  Only  unem- 
ployment remains  Implacable;  since  1954  it 
has  ranged  from  about  7  to  11  percent  of 
the  labor  force  and  has  not  once  dropped  to 
a  tolerable  level. 

William  Knudsen  used  to  say  that  "when 
a  woman  is  naked,  she  learns  to  spin."  But 
1  think  there  is  more  than  force  of  neces- 
sity to  Lowell's  comeback,  for  otherwise  all 
mill  communities  would  have  done  as  well. 

Here,  obviously,  there  has  been  special 
effort,  an  added  measiire  of  energy,  coopera- 
tion, and  intelligent  planning  that  has  made 
a  difference.  Long  ago  you  set  up  a  de- 
velopment and  industrial  commission  and 
backed  it  with  funds  to  promote  industrial 
employment  and  the  construction  of  new 
plants.  Some  of  your  businessmen  cooper- 
ated by  forming  the  private,  nonprofit  New 
Indiistrial  Plants  Foundation,  which  built 
and  sold  three  new  plants  with  funds  partly 
subscribed  by  individuals.  All  told,  through 
cooperative  action,  you  helped  bring  more 
than  50  new  companies  into  the  area,  creat- 
ing about  8,000  diversified  new  Jobs  to  help 
fill  the  gap  left  by  the  textile  industry. 

I  know  what  this  effort  has  taken — In 
time,  energy,  and  money.  I  know  the  sacri- 
fices that  have  been  made  and  I  applaud 
you  for  them.  By  your  work,  you  have 
strengthened  Lowell's  economy,  and.  Just 
as  Important,  the  Nation's  too.  I  think  we 
often  overlook  this  point — that  local  in- 
dustrial development  does  contribute  to  the 
Nation's  health,  that  the  whole  is  made  up 
of  parts,  and  the  whole  can  be  no  greater 
than  the  sum  of  those  parts. 

In  the  8  months  it  has  been  in  office,  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  attacked  the 
problem  of  unemployment  on  two  fronts: 
first,  it  has  sought  broadly  to  Increase  Jobs 
by  stimulating  economic  recovery  and  laying 
the  basis  for  long-term  growth:  second,  it 
has  taken  special  steps  to  combat  pockets 
of  unemplojrment  which  have  persisted 
through  recession  and  recovery  alike. 

I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  most  of 
us  have  been  surprised  by  the  vigor  of  the 
economic  expansion  these  past  few  months. 

Last  winter,  you  may  recall,  most  people 
flgiired  there  would  be  some  sort  of  business 
recovery  this  year.  But  the  general  feeling 
was  that  the  climb  would  be  gradual  and 
•low — saucerlike,  the  phrase  went.  Instead, 
we  have  had  a  sharp  upturn  in  economic 


activity,  a  comeback  that  has  been  more 
V-shaped  than  a  sensible  saucer  would  dare 
to  be. 

What  has  happened  shows  most  dramati- 
cally in  the  gross  national  product,  which  is 
the  most  comprehensive  measure  of  the 
country's  economic  state.  Between  the  first 
and  second  quarters  of  1961,  ONP  rose  near- 
ly 3  percent,  from  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  $501  billion  to  >516  billion. 
This  lis  billion  gain  was  bigger  than  any 
of  the  increases  in  the  initial  quarter  of 
the  three  previous  recoveries.  What  is  more, 
it  carried  ONP  to  a  new  record,  topping  the 
1960  high  by  almost  99  billion  in  current 
dollars,  and  shading  it  even  after  correction 
for  price  changes. 

Other  figures — you  can  pretty  much  take 
your  pick — confirm  this  recovery  as  probably 
the  strongest  since  the  war  The  outlook 
now  is  that  the  economy  will  be  running  at 
an  annual  rate  of  tMO  billion  gross  national 
product  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  at  such 
a  level,  we  should  eat  sizably  into  unemploy- 
ment. In  fact,  I  think  we  can  hope  for  a 
national  rate  of  5*4  to  6  percent  by  year's 
end,  compared  with  the  near  7  percent  we 
have  been  regUtering.  This  will  still  leave 
a  way  to  go— even  to  our  temporary  target 
of  4  percent — but  we  will  be  moving  In  the 
right  direction. 

The  surprising  strength  of  this  cturent  re- 
covery is  largely  the  result  of  three  forces: 
(1)  A  halt  in  inventory  liquidation,  which 
has  brought  production  requirements  more 
into  line  with  consumption;  (2)  a  rise  in 
consvmier  durable  purchases,  particularly  of 
autoe.  from  the  low  first  quarter  rates:  and 
(3)  increased  Government  purchases  of  goods 
and  services. 

In  addition,  the  Kennedy  administration 
has  stepped  up  the  release  of  already  au- 
thorized spending  for  highways  and  other 
construction,  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation, increased  the  distribution  of  s\ir- 
plus  food,  and  speeded  the  payment  of  tax 
refunds  and  dividends  on  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration insurance.  These  steps  were  de- 
signed specifically  to  combat  the  recession, 
to  ease  the  misery  of  unemployment  and 
stimulate  demand  for  consumer  goods,  in- 
ventories, and  capital  items  by  adding  to  the 
Incomes  of  individuals  and  business  firms. 
Their  impact  was  felt  In  Lowell,  Just  as  It 
was  in  all  parts  of  the  covmtry. 

To  deal  with  specific  pockets  of  unemploy- 
ment— areas  where  the  rate  of  Joblessness 
has  been  high  and  long-standing  as  In 
Lowell,  the  President  proposed  both  area  re- 
development legislation  and  a  manpower  re- 
training program.  Congp-ess  in  May  passed 
the  Redevelopment  Act,  and  it  is  now  l>eing 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce through  the  new  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration.  The  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  program,  which  would 
provide  $655  million  over  4  years  to  train 
unemployed  workers  in  new  skills,  is  still 
awaiting  final  congressional  action. 

I  understand  that.  Just  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  Lowell  secured  State  approval  of  an 
overall  economic  development  plan,  which 
is  the  first  step  In  qualifying  for  aid  under 
the  redevelopment  program.  I  want  to  as- 
sure you  now  that  this  plan  will  get  oiu 
prompt  and  careful  consideration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  area  redevelopment  program.  I  believe. 
Is  the  most  significant  step  ever  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  structural  unemployment — the  dis- 
placement of  workers  that  stems  from  tech- 
nological change,  industrial  migration,  and 
basic  shifts  in  the  relative  importance  of  in- 
dustries in  our  economy.  It  will  be  a  valu- 
able endeavor,  not  only  for  its  stimulation  of 
specific  areas,  but  for  its  test  of  our  ability 
to  make  adjustments  to  changing  technology 
and  shifts  In  marketing  patterns.  This  sort 
of  program  has  already  been  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully in  several  European  countries. 


To  date.  663  areas — comprising  all  or  part 
of  864  counties — have  been  designated  as 
"redevelopment  areas."  Economic  develop- 
ment plans  of  25  of  these  areas  have  been 
submitted  and  approved  by  ARA.  In  addi- 
tion, one  community — Oassville.  Ark. — has 
already  had  final  approval  of  loans  and 
grants  totaling  $160,000  to  finance  part  of 
a  new  water  system  needed  to  help  bring  a 
new  business  Into  the  area.  Others  will  be 
announced  shortly. 

As  you  may  know.  Congress  made  avail- 
able $300  million  in  loans  to  redevelopment 
areas  over  a  4-year  period.  The  money  Is 
to  be  used  to  expand  existing  businesses, 
start  up  new  plants  and  commercial  opera- 
tioiu.  and  install  public  facilities  needed  for 
these  growth  projecu  In  addition,  the  pro- 
gram provides  grant  money  for  public  facili- 
ties and  funds  for  the  reuainlng  of  workers, 
subsUtence  payments,  and  technical  aaslst- 
ance  to  communities. 

What  I  want  to  stress  here  is  that  this 
program  is  by  no  means  a  handout.  Its  basic 
reliance  is  on  local  inlUaUve,  local  enter- 
prise, local  investment.  To  be  eligible  for 
aid,  communities  themselves  must  prepare 
their  overall  economic  development  program, 
a  step-by-step  proposal  of  how  they  plan  to 
restore  permanent  Job  opportunities.  The 
plan  must  be  approved  by  SUte  authorities. 

When  it  comes  to  loans  to  help  industries 
get  started  or  expand,  communities  must 
participate,  too.  Of  the  Federal  funds.  $200 
million  must  be  loaned  only  on  a  participat- 
ing basis,  with  ARA  contributing  no  more 
than  65  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
projects.  In  actual  practice,  ARA's  share  will 
be  considerably  less  than  65  percent. 

In  short,  the  redevelopment  program  la 
designed  specifically  to  help  communities, 
such  as  Lowell,  that  prove  willing  to  help 
themselves.  Further,  and  this  is  equally  im- 
portant, it  is  a  program  to  create  new  em- 
plojmient  opportunities.  It  does  not  seek 
to  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  in 
one  area  merely  by  shuffling  industry — and 
thus  creating  different  pockets  of  economic 
misery.  It  is  an  attempt  to  generate  added 
Jobs,  over  and  above  those  existing  in  the 
economy  today. 

In  its  new  role  as  the  "City  of  Diversified 
Industries,"  Lowell,  I  think,  has  great  op- 
portunities— not  Just  to  reduce  employment, 
not  Just  to  get  back  on  center,  but  to  grow 
and  absorb  right  here  the  thousands  of  new 
people  who  will  be  coming  into  yoiir  labor 
force  in  the  next  decade. 

Right  in  your  front  yard,  along  Route 
128.  you  have  had  a  spectacular  example  of 
growth.  In  a  speech  in  Kansas  City  a  few 
weelu  ago,  I  pointed  out  that  much  of  the 
boom  along  128  stemmed  from  science- 
oriented  industry  which  has  been  drawn  to 
the  area  partly  because  a  strong  science 
community  existed  in  this  comer  of  New 
England.  I  emphasized  that  research  and 
development  are,  and  will  be,  increasingly 
powerful  forces  in  Industrial  development, 
both  In  terms  of  research  laboratories  and 
new  plants.  In  fact,  sometime  diu-lng  the 
sixties,  we  can  expect  that  most  capital  ex- 
penditures will  be  by  new  product  indus- 
tries. 

With  your  Improved  highways,  such  as 
Route  3  and  Interstate  Route  495.  you  should, 
in  the  future,  share  more  fully  in  this 
science-oriented  growth.  Meanwhile,  to  the 
extent  we  are  able  to  Improve  the  demand 
for  American  goods  by  offering  new  products, 
better  products,  cheaper  products  both  here 
and  abroad,  your  existing  industries  should 
expand.  And  thU  includes  textiles,  which 
this  adminstration  has  pledged  to  help  un- 
der a  seven-point  program. 

Now  in  these  closing  minutes  let  me  say 
Just  a  few  things  from  my  own  experience 
in  industrial  development. 

I  think  that  never  before  has  manage- 
ment been  so  interested  in  the  health  and 
welfare   of   its   employees   and   in   the   hu- 


man aspects  of  indtutrial  location  as  it  Is 
today.  Few  businesses,  indeed,  will  settle 
in  a  new  commimlty  xmleas  It  has  good 
schools,  good  recreational  facilities,  pleasant 
homes,  and.  in  addition,  is  a  good  place  to 
do  business. 

Edward  M.  Clark,  president  of  Southwest- 
ern Bell  Telephone  Co..  has  said  that  "it 
doesn't  do  much  good  to  have  good  work- 
ing conditions  within  your  plant  if  you  don't 
have  good  conditions  in  which  your  em- 
ployees exist  at  other  hours." 

This  is  the  first  thing  I  learned — that  to 
attract  industry  communities  must  have  and 
enforce  good  planning,  provide  adequate  pub- 
lic facilities,  maintain  a  clean  city,  physi- 
cally as  well  as  morally.  And  the  second 
thing  I  found  Is  that  they  must  provide  a 
good  business  climate. 

What  is  a  good  business  cUmatef  One 
large  company  defines  It  to  Incltide  honest 
and  efficient  government,  fair  taxes,  a  sound 
working  relationship  between  employers  and 
employees,  wage  rates  which  are  fair  to 
workers  and  which,  at  the  same  time  allow 
manufacturers  to  compete  efficiently,  and 
community  progreealveness — In  short,  most 
of  the  things  we  think  of  when  we  say  this 
place  or  that  is  "a  good  town." 

Finally,  let  me  stress  that  there  Is  no  nutglc 
formula  tor  building  a  community,  a  state, 
or  a  nation.  It's  mostly  hard  work,  mixed 
with  some  planning,  a  healthy  attitude,  and 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  the  people — 
government  leaders,  businessmen,  labor 
leaders  and  workers,  professionals,  the  whole 
rank  and  file  of  the  community. 

The  top  men  must  be  sincerely  interested, 
must  be  active,  must  participate — this  means 
your  mayor,  your  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, your  Governor,  your  State  legislators, 
city  councllmen,  county  leaders,  your  social 
organizations — In  fact  all  your  groups. 

And  you  must  never  forget  attitudes  and 
hospitality,  nor  stop  believing  In  yoxir  prod- 
uct, which  Is  your  city  and  State. 

Above  all  you  must  be  proud,  proud  and 
confident  of  Lowell,  of  yoiir  county  and  State, 
of  this  great  America  of  ours. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  be  with  you. 


Dr.  Willulm  J.  Barns,  Ckainnan  of  the 
Oratorical  Contest  Committee  of  die 
American  Lefion,  Department  of  New 
York 
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Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  privilege  of  extending  re- 
marks in  the  Concrkssioical  Rkcoro  af- 
fords us  the  opportunity,  from  time  to 
time,  to  pay  tribute  to  men  and  women 
of  our  country  who  contribute  materially 
to  our  way  of  life. 

Today,  I  should  like  to  pay  such  a 
tribute  to  Dr.  WlUiam  J.  Bums,  of  Al- 
bany, N.Y.,  who  is  serving  his  18th  year 
as  chairman  of  the  Oratorical  Contest 
Committee  of  the  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  New  Vork. 

On  two  occasions,  during  the  last  8 
years,  the  New  York  department  winner 
has  gone  on  to  become  the  national 
champion.  This  year  the  national 
champion  is  Robert  J.  O'Connell  of  St. 
Helena's   High    School    in    the    Bronx. 


There  were  350,000  high  school  students 
in  this  year's  event. 

Dr.  Bums  wrote  to  me  and  asked  that 
some  reference  to  the  accomplishment  of 
young  Mr.  O'Connell  be  inserted  in  the 
Record,  which  I  am  happy  to  do. 

"We  are,  of  course,  real  proud  of  our 
new  national  champion,"  he  wrote. 

I  am  very  sure  that  the  young  man  in 
question  will  forgive  me  if  I  startle  the 
man  who  wanted  to  honor  him  by  in- 
serting in  the  Rscotfi  that  we,  in  Albany, 
"are  real  proud  of  Dr.  Bums." 

Coimtless  hours  of  bis  time  have  been 
consumed  during  the  last  18  years  in 
helping  these  yotmg  people  and,  through 
them,  the  Nation.  I  think  Dr.  Bums  is 
typical  of  so  many  quiet,  hard-working 
American  citizens  who  give  of  themselves 
without  blare  of  drums  or  sound  of 
bugles,  happy  in  the  satisfaction  of  doiiig 
something  for  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  desperately  these 
days  young  Americans  who  not  only 
think  straight  but  who  are  articulate 
enough  to  impress  their  sound  thinking 
upon  others. 

The  American  Legion  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  its  annual  speaking  contest. 
Incidentally,  the  1941  national  winner 
was  Senator  Frank  Church,  of  Idaho. 

But,  the  Legion  knows  that  its  pro- 
gram is  brilliantly  successful  because  its 
managers  include  fine  Americans  like  Dr. 
Burns.  He  has  served  his  country  well, 
in  war  and  in  peace.  I  am  proud  that  he 
is  a  citizen  of  my  hometown. 


The  William  G.  Gondy  Elementary  Sdiool 
of  Ckicafo 
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Mr.  PINNEOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  William  C.  Goudy  Elementary  School 
of  Chicago,  one  of  the  many  fine  schools 
of  which  we  of  the  12th  District  of  Illi- 
nois are  so  very  proud.  The  W.  C.  Goudy 
School  is  taking  part  this  weekend  in 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  Valley  Forge 
Pilgrimage  to  Valley  Forge,  Pa.  There, 
Mrs.  Helen  van  Bramer,  Goudy  School 
principal,  Miss  Nancy  Banks,  teacher, 
and  Miss  Melinda  Moonahan,  student  of 
Goudy,  will  receive  for  Goudy  School 
the  George  Washington  Honor  Medal  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  This  award  was 
1  of  27  given  to  schools  in  the  United 
States  as  wirmers  of  the  highest  school 
award  of  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Val- 
ley Forge. 

The  recipients  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Honor  Medal  were  chosen  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  following  procedure: 

First.  Each  year  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion at  Valley  Forge  accumulates  from 
throughout  the  Nation's  schools  out- 
standing expressions  projects  and  pro- 


grams which  help  build  better  under- 
standing of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Second.  The  Freedoms  Foundation  se- 
lects through  a  nonpartisan  independent 
awards  Jury  the  most  effective  and  in- 
spiring works  of  schools. 

Third.  The  Freedoms  Foundation  then 
spotlights  especially  useful  works  and  se- 
lects award  recipients. 

Fourth.  Freedoms  Foundation  pub- 
lishes and  distributes  programs  and 
ideas  that  help  in  the  struggle  of  free- 
men for  their  personal  liberty  and  for 
their  personal  dignity  against  totali- 
tarian and  tyrannical  forces. 

I  think  special  recognition  should  be 
given  to  Mrs.  Hyacinth  Drechney,  for, 
as  I  understand  it,  even  though  Mrs. 
Drechney  has  retired,  she  had  much  to 
do  with  this  outstanding  work  in  patri- 
otism at  Goudy  School.  Mrs.  Drechney 
has  previously  made  the  Valley  Forge 
pilgrimage  on  two  occasions  when  she 
won  this  honor  during  the  time  she  was 
principal  of  the  Frederic  Chopin  School 
and  again  as  principal  of  the  Minnie 
Mars  Jamieson  School. 


The  ICC  and  the  Public  Interest  in 
Railroad  Merger  Proceedings 
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Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  in  recent 
months  have  expressed  themselves  as 
being  strongly  opposed  to  pending  rail- 
road merger  proposals  as  they  are  being 
handled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Their  remarks  in  the 
Record  have  incorporated  many  state- 
ments which  have  originated  with,  and 
express  the  opposition  of,  shippers,  local 
communities.  State  public  utility  com- 
missions, organized  labor,  transportation 
experts,  and  other  railroads.  Some 
railroads  have  stated  that,  if  present 
merger  proposals  are  approved  by  the 
ICC,  they  will  be  adversely  affected  so 
severely  that  they  will  be  forced  into 
bankruptcy  and  vitally  needed  rail  serv- 
ices would  not  survive. 

My  own  concern  over  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  presented  by  the  inade- 
quate protection  of  the  public  interest 
existing  under  the  present  national 
policy  governing  railroad  mergers  was 
first  expressed  last  March  when  I  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  355,  a 
resolution  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  approve  consolidations, 
unifications,  or  acquisitions  of  control 
of  railroad  properties.  My  purpose  in 
proposing  this  legislation  was  to  give 
Congress  time  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
problem  in  the  light  of  the  changed  sit- 
uation which  has  come  about  since  1940, 
when  the  present  law  was  adopted. 

It  is  certainly  clear  that  many  basic 
and  fundamental  changes  have  occiu-red 
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In  the  railroad  industry  since  Congress 
last  looked  into  this  problem  more  than 
two  decades  ago  and  drastically  amended 
the  historic  national  policy  with  respect 
to  railroad  consolidations  by  placing  the 
initiative  for  them  solely  in  the  hands 
of  railroad  management  Previoxisly, 
our  national  transportation  policy  had 
always  made  it  clear  that  the  public  in- 
terest was  paramount.  Under  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1920,  there  was  a 
clear  requirement  that  railroad  mergers 
shoxild  be  permitted  only  when  they 
would  promote  the  public  interest,  pre- 
serve competition  and  the  existing  routes 
of  trafBc,  and,  in  general,  strengthen  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  Recent  decisions 
of  the  ICC  under  the  amended  policy 
adopted  in  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1940,  however,  show  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  not  given  adequate  considera- 
tion to  the  adverse  effects  of  mergers 
upon  competing  railroads. 

One  railroad  which  has  been  particu- 
larly outspoken  against  the  way  in  which 
decisions  on  railroad  consolidation  pro- 
posals are  being  handled  by  the  ICC  Is 
the  New  York  Central,  which  formally 
petitioned  the  Commission  asking  it  to 
FKJstpone  action  on  pending  merger  pro- 
posals until  it  had  looked  at  their  im- 
pact on  the  future  of  railroad  service. 
This  request,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  so 
necessary  an  ingredient  of  any  intelli- 
gent action  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est that  it  should  have  been  undertaken 
as  a  fundamental  first  step  by  the  Com- 
mission in  developing  its  policy  toward 
railroad  mergers  in  general,  was,  I  regret 
to  say.  rejected  by  the  Commission  on 
grounds  that  the  present  law  neither  re- 
quires nor  permits  it  to  take  such  a  long- 
range  vieir. 

Pollowirig  the  introduction  of  my  reso- 
lution, wtiich  has  since  also  been  intro- 
duced in  a  similar  form  by  several  other 
Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  Chairman  Onrm  Harris  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  end  Ptor- 
cign  Cbmmerce  asked  the  Commission 
to  report  upon  it  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Committee.  Under  date  of  May  4,  1901, 
ICC  Chairman  Everett  Hutchinson  re- 
plied setting  forth  the  Commission's 
views.  This  letter  anal3?red  my  resolu- 
tion in  detafl,  expressed  opposition  to  it 
and  then  indicated  that  the  Commission 
felt  that  the  resolution  was  uimecessary 
because  the  timetable  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  such  that  its  action  on  all  but 
two  pending  merger  applications  most 
likely  would  not  be  completed  **prior  to 
the  close  of  the  second  session  of  the 
present  Congress  in  1962."  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson's exact  words  were  as  follows : 

Considering  the  present  statua  of  the  de- 
scribed applications.  It  Is  unlikely  that  a 
decision  will  be  reached  by  the  Connnlsslon 
prior  to  the  ekm  of  the  aecotid  session  of 
the  present  Congress  In  I9C2  upon  any  such 
appltcaUons.  except  possltily  the  two  last 
mentioned  Involving  the  Lehigh  Valley  and 
the  Central  ol  Occegia  raUway  companies. 
Thus.  It  would  appear  that  Congresa  will  have 
adequate  opportunity  to  review  the  situation 
before  any  of  the  major  proposals  may  he 
made  effective. 

Since  House  Joint  Resolution  355  and 
the  other  similar  reaoluiioDs  propose  to 
suspend  the  authority  of  the  Commission 


to  approve  mergers  until  December  31, 
1962,  It  was  implied  that  this  timetable 
made  such  legislative  action  unnecessary 
because  the  ICC  did  not  Intend  to  take 
action  on  landing  merger  applications, 
with  but  two  exceptions,  until  ahnost  that 
time  in  any  event. 

In  the  4  months  since  Chairman 
Hutchinson  expressed  this  view,  however, 
the  Commission  has  proceeded  with  its 
handling  of  the  various  merger  applica- 
tions before  it  at  what  I  can  only  describe 
as  an  almost  frantic  pace.  One  of  the 
most  shocking  evidences  of  this  was  the 
Commission's  flat  rejection  of  a  request 
by  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  U.S. 
E>epartment  of  Justice  for  a  few  weeks 
additional  time  to  prepare  its  case  for  the 
public  interest  in  the  Seaboard-Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Merger  case.  After  several 
months  of  field  hearings  and  a  record  of 
hundreds  of  exhibits  running  to  many 
millions  of  words,  the  Antitrust  EMvision 
requested  the  Commission  to  grant  It  un- 
ta  30  days  after  the  last  hearing  closed  to 
permit  it  to  study  this  mass  of  evidence 
and  file  its  statement  and  exhibits  on 
behalf  of  the  public.  When  It  is  remem- 
bered that  the  railroads  seeking  merger 
approval  had  spent  several  years  In  the 
preparation  of  their  case,  the  request  of 
the  Antitrust  Ehvision,  as  the  agent  of 
the  general  public,  was  extremely  reason- 
able In  my  Tie^v.  and  clearly  should  have 
been  granted.  Nevertheless,  the  Com- 
mission turned  down  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion's request  and  granted  it  only  imtll 
June  5  to  prepare  its  case.  This,  as  the 
Antitrust  Division  told  the  Commission, 
was  obviously  too  short  a  time  to  permit 
It  to  examine  and  analyze  the  mass  of 
conflicting  testimony  and  exhibits  devel- 
oped at  the  fieki  hearings.  The  result 
is  that  the  record  of  this  important  pro- 
posed railroad  merger — which  involves 
the  abandonment  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  railroad  track,  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people 
in  scores  of  communities,  and.  as  the 
Southern  Railroad  has  charged  in  Its 
statements  in  opposition,  the  creation 
of  "a  vast  monopoly"  of  railroad  service 
which  will  adversely  affect  many  other 
railroads'  ability  to  compete— is  now 
ek>sed. 

Tbe  Commission  on  otber  occasions 
recently  has  apparently  shown  a  similar 
indifference  to  the  needs  of  adversely 
affected  railroads  and  others  for  ade- 
quate time  to  prepare  their  case  in  the 
pending  proceedings.  I  must  therefore 
assimie  that  such  undue  haste  and  lack  of 
adequate  concern  for  full  development  of 
the  public  interest  viewpoint  in  opposi- 
tion to  railroad  mergers  is  a  true  reflec- 
tion (rf  a  basic  ICC  policy. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  other  new  developments  brought  to 
light  in  connection  with  railroad  mergers 
now  pending  before  the  Commission 
which  cast  further  doubt  upon  the  ade- 
quacy of  Commission  procedures  at  the 
present  time.  In  his  comments  upon 
House  Joint  Resolution  355.  Chairman 
Hutchinson  in  his  letter  of  May  4.  1961, 
made  the  following  comment  concerning 
the  resolution's  assertion  that  there  is 
currently  in  progress  a  "struggle  between 
fk>minant  regional  railroad  corpora- 
tions" to  gain  control  of  other  such  prop- 


erties without  due  regard  for  the  public 
interest: 

To  the  extent  it  might  imply  that  overt 
action  has  been  taken  by  one  or  more  imU> 
roads  resoitlng  tn  thm  power  to  control 
others,  attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  Transportation  Act  oi  1»40  greatly 
strengthened  the  powers  of  this  Oommlsslop 
to  investigate,  either  upon  Its  own  motion 
or  upon  complaint,  any  transaction  which 
might  result  in  the  acquisition  of  control  or 
the  power  to  control  one  railroad  by  another, 
and  Its  powers  to  enforce  these  proylsions 
by  ordering  such  action  as  necessary  are  ex- 
tremely broad.  The  Commission  has  been 
keenly  aware  of  the  Increased  Interest  of 
railroad  oOlclals  In  possible  mergers  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  It  will  continue  to  keep 
Informed  of  any  sltuatioc^s  which  might 
progress  beyond  mere  negotiation  and  dis- 
cussion into  the  realm  of  the  power  to  con- 
trol in  violation  of  section  5(4)  of  tbe  act. 
If  and  when  thU  occurs,  or  appears  to  have 
occurred,  the  Commission  will  not  hesitate 
to  act  to  prevent  any  unlawful  control. 

This  statement,  which  conveys  the  im- 
pression that  the  Commission  is  now 
diligently  policing  the  stock  purchases 
of  various  railroads,  must.  I  think,  also 
be  questioned  In  view  of  the  evidence 
which  is  now  part  of  the  ofBcIal  records 
of  pending  proceedings.  The  fact  is  that 
although,  as  Chairman  Hutchiiison  says, 
the  ICC  does  have  considerable  powers 
to  act  to  prevent  illegal  acquisition  of 
control  of  one  railroad  by  another,  the 
record  of  the  proceedlrigs  In  both  the 
C.  ft  O.-B.  ft  O.  merger  proposal  and  In 
the  struggle  between  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific and  Santa  Fe  for  control  of  the 
Western  Pacific  shows  that  mxh  illegal 
action  has  been  going  on.  even  at  the 
very  time  Mr.  Hutchinson's  letter  was 
being  writt«i.  The  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  has  made 
formal  charges  before  the  Commission 
in  these  two  cases  that  the  railroads  in- 
volved have  violated  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  by  actually  acting  to  acquire 
control  through  stockownershlp  with- 
out first  obtaining  ICC  approval  as  the 
Jaw  clearfy  requires.  Although  I  am 
advised  that  the  Oommission  is  now  con- 
sidering these  alleged  illegal  activities. 
It  certainly  has  been  tardy  in  policing 
them.  It  is  evident,  too,  from  other  re- 
ports of  recent  railroad  stock  purchases 
widely  reported  in  the  daily  press  that 
this  provision  of  the  law  is  being  openly 
ignored  by  other  railroads  as  they 
struggle  to  protect  themselves  in  the 
mad  scrambling  for  railroad  control  be- 
tween rival  financial  interests  which  the 
current  railroad  merger  movenvent  has 
stimulated. 

All  recent  official  studies  point  to  the 
need  for  a  great  expansion  of  our  trans- 
portation capacity  over  the  crtming  dec- 
ade, if  the  needs  of  the  national  econ- 
omy are  to  be  met.  No  less  responsible 
a  group  than  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers has  estimated  that  the  Nation  will 
need  at  least  double  our  present  freight 
carrying  capacity  by  1980  and  that  it  is 
probable  that  we  will  have  to  double 
this  capacity  again  by  the  year  2000. 
With  such  warnings— quite  different 
from  those  oi  the  1930  depreasicm  which 
shaped  the  thinking  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1940 — it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
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reappraise  our  present  policy  of  en- 
couraging a  shrinkage  of  the  Nation's 
railroad  network  through  mergers  as  was 
advocated  when  an  excess  capacity 
existed  temporarily  in  a  depressed  econ- 
oxny  more  than  20  years  ago.  All  the 
evidence  now  points  to  the  fact  that, 
rather  than  a  contraction  of  transport 
capacity  through  mergers,  we  must  act 
swiftly  to  take  steps  to  expand  such 
capabilities  if  we  are  not  to  be  caught 
dangerously  short  of  adequate  rail  trans- 
portation within  a  comparatively  few 
years.  Moreover,  we  must  remember 
that  real  shortages  of  rail  capacity  dur- 
ing World  War  n  showed  conclusively 
that,  if  the  railroad  mergers  advocated 
in  the  1930's  had  been  put  into  effect, 
our  Nation  would  have  had  a  near  dis- 
astrous lack  of  rail  capacity  during  the 
war  years.  Today's  tense  international 
situation  makes  the  lesson  to  be  gained 
from  this  past  experience  all  the  more 
significant. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  allow  the  pres- 
ent clearly  Inadequate  handling  of  the 
railroad  merger  problem  under  present 
law  to  drift  much  longer  without  doing 
Irreparable  harm  to  our  national  future. 
Because  of  the  developments  since  my 
resolution  was  Introduced,  as  I  have 
cited  them  here.  I  am  now  all  the  more 
convinced  the  need  for  immediate  action 
by  the  Congress  to  protect  the  public  In- 
terest in  this  vital  matter.  In  order  that 
the  Congress  may  better  understand  the 
nature  of  the  problems  arising  from  the 
present  railroad  merger  movement,  I  in- 
clude, under  tmanimous  consent,  the  full 
text  of  House  Joint  Resolution  355  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  conclusion 
to  my  remarks: 

Whereas  under  existing  law  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  does  not  have  ade- 
quate authcff^lty  to  protect  the  pubUc  in- 
terest in  the  mattar  of  consolidation,  uni- 
flcation,  or  acquisition  of  control  of  railroad 
properties,  since  It  Is  without  power  to  make 
such  developments  conform  to  any  pattern 
for  the  most  efficient  development  of  our 
national  raUroad  network  or  to  the  long- 
range  future  needs  of  our  Nation  for  eco- 
nomic expansion,  national  defense,  and 
overall  continuing  transportation  needs;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  an  Intensive  strug- 
gle between  dominant  regional  railroad  cor- 
porations to  gain  control  of  other  strategic 
railroad  properties  In  order  to  strengthen 
and  extend  their  position  in  traffic  Inter- 
change and  in  access  to  traffic  producing 
areas  without  consldo-atlon  of  the  effects  of 
the  elimination  of  com|>etltlon  and  curtail- 
ment of  railroad  services  resulting  from  such 
oonaolldatlons,  unifications,  or  acquisitions 
of  control  on  the  small  and  weaker  railroads, 
or  on  the  welfare  and  convenience  of  the 
general  public,  smxai  business  establish- 
ments, shippers  and  Industries  In  the  re- 
spective areas;  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  have  been  actively  en- 
couraging consolidations,  unifications,  merg- 
ers, and  acquisition  of  control  on  any  basis, 
however  fragmentary  and  without  regard 
for  their  effect  upon  the  long-range  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Commission  recently  reject- 
ed an  appeal  trom  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  for  a  suspension  of  mergers  imtil 
it  had  undertaken  a  study  to  establish  a 
proper  pattern  and  policy  for  such  unifica- 
tions and  acquislUoos  of  control  that  would 
adequately  protect  the  ocmpetlng  railroads 
who  are  now  being  tAytneij  affected,  or  are 


threatened  with  adverse  effect,  if  the  current 
unification  process  Is  allowed  to  proceed 
without  proper  planning  In  the  pubUc  In- 
terest; and 

Whereas  the  comprehensive  study  of  our 
national  transportation  p>roblems  which  has 
just  been  completed  by  a  special  study  group 
for  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, while  favoring  further  mergers  In  the 
Industry,  has  nevertheless  warned  that  the 
process  shoiild  be  halted  temporarily  until 
a  proper  overall  plan  is  evolved  lest  irrep- 
arable damage  be  done  to  our  existing  rail- 
road network;  and 

Whereas,  consolidations,  unifications, 
mergers,  and  acquisitions  of  control  already 
accomplished  and  proposed  reveal  the  prob- 
lems of  greater  difficulties  for  weaker  raU- 
roads,  elimination  of  competition  for  traffic, 
curtalLments  of  rallroeul  facilities  in  the  re- 
spective areas,  and  a  fragmentary,  negative, 
and  adequate  approach  to  the  necessity  of 
adjusting  our  railroads  to  the  needs  of  a 
dynamic,  expanding  economy:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
retentatioea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  or- 
der to  provide  Congress  with  time  to  review 
the  problems  arising  from  the  present  rail- 
road merger  movement,  the  authority  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  approve 
future  consolidations,  unifications,  mergers, 
or  acquisition  of  control  of  railroad  corpora- 
tions is  hereby  suepended  until  December  31. 
1063.  and  during  this  period  of  suspension 
of  the  Conunisslon's  authority  in  this  area, 
the  operation  of  provisions  of  antitrust  laws 
applicable  to  mergers  or  consolidations  shall 
again  be  In  full  force  and  effect. 


Small  Basiness  Administration  Action  Re- 
•pondinf  to  Catastrophe  of  Hnrricane 
Donna— 1960  Receives  Hifh  Praise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  runuDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  16, 1961 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 9.  1960,  Hurricane  Donna  swept 
across  the  Florida  Keys.  Donna  was  no 
lady.  She  packed  a  devastating  punch 
with  flattened  homes  tJid  business  build- 
ings alike,  played  "jackstraws"  with 
house  trailers,  tossed  boats  like  match- 
sticks,  tore  up  shrubbery,  trees  and  land- 
scaping, and  her  winddriven  waters 
ruined  machinery,  equipment,  household 
furnishings,  personal  belongings  and 
whatever  stood  in  her  way.  The  main 
force  was  directed  at  the  Keys  from  Key 
Largo  to  Marathon,  but  her  side  effects 
of  wind,  rain  and  water  were  felt  from 
North  Miami  Beach  to  Key  West. 

After  leaving  the  Keys,  Donna  roared 
across  Florida  Bay,  struck  full  force  at 
Cape  Sable,  followed  the  coastline  north 
through  Everglades  City,  Naples,  and 
Fort  Myers,  then  turned  inland  follow- 
ing a  path  over  Arcadia,  Wauchula  and 
northward  through  the  center  of  the 
State  until  finally  on  September  10  she 
turned  out  to  sea  just  north  of  Daytona 
Beach. 

In  Donna's  wake  was  the  most  costly 
destruction  of  property  in  Florida  his- 
t(M7.  The  stories  of  heroism  and  ac- 
tions beyond  the  call  of  duty  are  legion. 


The  Highway  Patrol,  the  Sheriff's  De- 
partment, the  Red  Cross,  Civil  Defense, 
the  Navy,  the  National  Guard,  private 
individuals  and  public  services  all  played 
dramatic  roles  in  helping  restore  order 
and  livability  in  the  midst  of  chaos  and 
destruction. 

But  this  is  not  a  story  of  Donna's  force 
or  the  determination  of  the  people  whose 
homes  and  businesses  were  destroyed. 
Rather,  It  is  the  factual  account  of  one 
Federal  agency,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, which  without  hysteria  or 
heroics,  went  about  its  business  of  help- 
ing disaster  victims  build  back  to  normal 
so  that  today,  1  year  later,  practically 
no  visible  scars  of  Donna's  rampage  re- 
main. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing long-term  low-interest  loans  to  vic- 
tims of  natural  disasters  so  they  can  re- 
store or  rehabilitate  their  destroyed,  lost 
or  damaged  property.  Almost  before 
Donna's  hurricane  winds  died  down,  SBA 
representatives  from  the  Miami  Branch 
Office  under  the  direction  of  Manager 
James  Carpenter,  flew  to  the  storm  area 
to  survey  the  destruction.  On  Sunday, 
September  10,  while  Donna  still  roared 
up  the  center  of  the  State,  the  Keys  and 
the  lower  west  cokst  were  bemg  mvesti- 
gated.  On  Monday,  the  11th,  the  path 
was  followed  northward,  then  eastward 
to  where  Donna  put  out  to  sea.  On 
Tuesday,  September  12th,  it  was  deter- 
mined what  special  disaster  offices  would 
need  to  be  opened  to  interview  victims 
and  process  the  deluge  of  applications 
which  were  sure  to  come.  Loan  exam- 
iners and  clerical  assistants  were  re- 
cruited from  all  over  the  Southwest,  the 
East,  the  Middle  West  and  the  South. 

From  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  and 
Knoxville  they  came;  from  Philadelphia 
and  Cleveland;  from  Detroit,  Chicago 
and  Minneapolis;  from  San  Antonio, 
Dallas  and  New  Orleans.  Supplies  were 
assembled  and  fleld  offices  opened  in 
Daytona  Beach,  Tampa,  Fort  Myers, 
Naples,  Marathon  and  Islamorada.  The 
nerve  center  was  Miami  vpith  Miami  per- 
sonnel directing  operations  statewide. 

In  Marathon  an  office  was  set  up  in 
trailers  alongside  the  Marathon  State 
Bank  4  days  after  the  storm.  SBA 
workers  took  their  own  water  from 
Miami  because  the  Keys  aqueduct  had 
been  broken.  They  joined  the  natives  in 
what  housing  was  available  and  their 
crew  went  to  work;  interviewing,  helping 
with  the  application  forms,  inspecting 
damage,  estimatmg  losses  and  checking 
the  credit  worthiness  of  businesses  and 
individuals. 

Ten  days  after  they  received  their  first 
SBA  loan  application,  the  money  was  be- 
ing disbursed  for  rehabilitation  and  re- 
pair. Donna's  destruction  spread  over 
a  wide  area  in  varying  degrees  from  Key 
West  to  Daytona  Beach  and  in  overall 
Florida,  SBA  officers  interviewed  1,769 
disaster  victims.  These  were  the  re- 
corded interviews,  but  the  deluge  was  so 
great  that  many  mass  interviews  were 
held  of  which  no  record  could  be  kept. 

In  the  Fourth  Congressional  District, 
which  covers  Dade  and  Monroe  Counties, 
SBA  received  482  applications,  in  a  total 
dollar  amount  of  $12,507,731.  Many  ap- 
plications were  for  losses  greater  than 
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the  destructk)n  sustained.  Many  were 
for  items  of  a  personal  nature  that  were 
ineligible  lor  replacement,  but  in  this 
area  aloive.  SBA  ai^roved  2d5  of  tbe  482 
api^lcations  received  and  the  total  doUar 
amount  through  July  31,  1961.  made 
available  to  these  victims  of  this  storm, 
was  $5,371^76. 

Many  persons  wanted  to  wait  many 
months  before  they  determined  to  re- 
build. So.  the  Miami  SBA  ofiBce  con- 
tinued to  accept  applications  until  lart 
June  1.  Most  loans  were  for  new  con- 
structitHi.  some  not  yet  completed,  so  the 
SBA  is  still  closing  and  disbursing  loans 
in  the  Keys. 

Donna  may  be  just  a  memory  to  many 
of  the  services  who  did  a  job  for  the  dis- 
aster victims,  but  to  the  SBA  Miami 
office  emidoyees  it  remains  very  real.  In 
many  instances,  th^'U  be  servicing  tbe 
loans  for  ao  years  to  come  and  each 
month  they  will  be  reminded  of  the 
beartbreakine  devastation  right  after 
September  S.  I960. 

Small  BuBbiess  /Sdminlfltratiftn  Admin- 
istrator John  E.  Home,  was  formerly 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Defense 
Plants  AdministrattQn.  the  predeces- 
sor agency  of  the  SBA,  and  was  for 
many  years  Administrative  Assistant  to 
Senator  John  Stakkmsn.  of  Alabama, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business. 

In  this  position.  Home  assisted  to  the 
developtnent  ol  many  legislative  meas- 
ures demgned  to  aid  small  businesses, 
and  rained  wide  knowledge  of  the  inro- 
grams  which  have  been  institoted  to 
foster  and  strengtben  tbe  Nation's  small 
bosiness  economy. 

Mr.  Home's  grasp  of  the  problems  of 
small  business  was  demoiKtrated  imme- 
diately by  his  action  in  assisting  the  res- 
idents of  south  Florida  following  Donna. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
and  Administrator  John  HwTie  have  the 
heartfelt  thanks  and  gratitmfe  of  the 
peoi^  of  Florida  for  a  job  well  done. 


honoring  our  newly  naturalised  citizens 
and  our  native-bom  youths  who  have 
recently  reached  tbetr  majortty. 

I  congratulate  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation and  its  oflteeis  for  joying  a 
leading  role  in  the  obaeivance  of  a  day 
which  Is  so  Important  in  the  lives  ol 
American  citizens. 


«  Dvctrmes  ami  Cmmmmmui 
Dactriaes 


CitiMuship  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or  nrKKSTTYANIA 

XK  THK  HOJJSE  OF  REFRBSKNTATIVKS 

Saturday.  September  16,1961 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tcanorrow, 
September  17,  has  been  designated  as 
Citizenship  Day,  and  it  will  be  observed 
by  native  and  naturalised  citizens  all 
tbrovgh  our  coontry.  A  special  bulletin 
has  been  issued  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalisation  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jnstke  lor  the  celebration  of 
Citizenship  Day  and  Cbnstttntion  Week. 
This  Department  prvwided  5,000  copies 
of  the  bulletin  for  use  by  chapters  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  and  for  other 
organisatlQQs  cooperating  with  the  As- 
sociation  in  proofMotbig  Citisenship  Day. 

I  am  sore  that  many  cities  of  our  coun- 
try made  plans  to  observe  Citizenship 
Ds9.  coDunemorating  the  signing  of  the 
Gonstttiition  oo.  September  17,  1787,  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  L.  WkVEY 

or    KANSAS 

m  THS  HOUSB  OP  BKPRKSKMTATIVES 

Saturdajf.  Sevtember  18, 1961 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  baf- 
fled by  some  members  of  the  clergy  who 
have  apparently  confused  their  reKglous 
doctrines  with  CQmmimist  doctrines. 
Whether  by  pxirpose  ox  accident,  they 
are  helpii^  the  Communist  cause  in 
America  by  preaching  from  their  pulpits 
pleas  to  admit  Red  China  to  tbe  United 
Nations,  and  also  their  opposition  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. This  must  please  the  Commu- 
nist leaders,  who  disavow  any  belief  in 
God,  that  they  have  succeeded  in  trick- 
ing God's  ministers  to  convert  about  95 
percent  of  their  audiences  into  believing 
that  Red  China  should  be  recognized  in 
the  worid  organisation. 

It  is  significent  that  if  these  ministers 
are  successful  In  both  instances,  they  will 
not  only  open  the  door  to  Red  Chiiiese 
domination  of  world  politics,  but  they 
will  also  destroy  one  of  America's  great- 
est instriunents  now  being  used  to  defend 
itself  against  Communist  subversion. 

Ironically,  communism  and  a  belief  in 
God  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other;  but,  the  Communists  are  adept  at 
using  naive  and  misguided  persons  for 
their  own  purposes.  Rjrtunately.  the 
majority  o!  oar  ministers  have  white  and 
blue  in  their  bk)od  and  are  aware  of  the 
struggle  going  on  today  to  gain  control 
of  onr  churches. 

Perhaps  the  basic  error  in  the  think- 
ing of  many  members  of  the  clergy  and 
int^ectnals  lies  in  their  failure  to  real- 
ise that  the  evil  of  a  tyrant  Is  simply  that 
he  is  a  tyrant.  Intellectuals  are  prone  to 
ascribe  good  motives  to  tsnrants  on  the 
left  hand  of  political  philosophy,  and  to 
ascribe  bad  motives  only  to  tyrants  on 
the  right,  when  in  fact,  they  are  all  evil 
for  they  seek  to  deny  freedom  to  the  peo- 
ples of  tJie  world. 

From  time  to  time,  I  receive  corre- 
sp<mdence  from  ministers  in  my  district 
concerning  this  insidious  subversion.  In 
reply  to  one  such  letter  from  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  I  stated  that  I  was  en- 
oomraged  by  the  individ\ial  members  of 
the  clergy  who  are  beginning  to  speak 
oat  in  favor  of  American  patriotisro,  and 
I  made  it  clear  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
eondemn  the  vast  majority  of  the  clergy 
who  are  loyal  to  their  faiths  and  their 
country.  On  tbe  other  hand.  I  voiced 
my  distress  at  the  actions  of  tbe  Pres- 
byterian Church  In  advocating  the  ad- 


mission of  Bed  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  wen  as  the  recent  action  of  a 
Methodist  youth  group  In  my  district 
denouncing  the  House  Committee  on 
Uli- American  Actlvttlea. 

My  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  Board 
of  Christian  education  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  In  Philadelphia, 
and  subsequently.  I  received  a  very 
strong  reply  from  Mr.  H.  B.  Sissel.  asso- 
ciate secretary,  office  of  church  and  so- 
ciety, on  the  letterhead  of  the  United 
Prasbyterian  Church  In  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  shall  enclose  the 
fun  text  of  his  letter  below,  but  for  the 
moment,  let  me  state  that  Mr.  Slssel 
wrote  a  Ion£  Letter  defending  the  posi- 
tion of  his  church  in  the  familiar  pat- 
tern long  used  by  the  so-called  liberals 
by  resorting  to  such  terms  as  "McCarthy 
era,**  "professional  anti- Communists  of 
the  John  Birch  Society"  and  attacking 
the  film  "Operation  Abolition."  Also,  he 
Included  an  explanation  of  his  church's 
stand  on  the  admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  United  Nations  In  the  context  of  the 
Cleveland  World  Order  Study  Confer- 
ence sponsored  by  the  National  Council 
of  Churches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  setting  forth  herein  the 
full  text  of  my  reply  to  Mr.  SIssd  which 
clearly  states  my  thinking  on  this  gen- 
eral subject.  It  is  followed  by  Mr. 
Sissel's  letter: 

Coawaxss  or  thk  UNm&  Biatb*. 

HOCSX  cm  BXPSX&KKTATIVIS, 

Waahington,  D.C.^  September  X3,  1981. 
ICr.  H.  B.  SiBSKL, 

A930(Hmte   Serrrtary.    Oglee  of   Chvrvh    mnd 
gocietj.  PhiUnUtpkim,  J>«. 

Dbai  Ma.  BiBBKX.;  I  h«.Tc  gtren  ooniMerabte 
thought  to  year  recent  Letter  before  leplytog. 

It  was  not  I  who  said  thai  "CoamaunlAts 
may  be  attempting  to  Uiflltrate  the  clergy." 
Ttil5  was  the  statement  of  a  ver;  fine  bishop 
of  the  church,  and  h-ankly  Z  do  not  under- 
stand how  you  can  take  issua  with  the 
bishop's  statement.  Everyone  who  com- 
prehends the  operation  aC  the  Communist 
apparatus  knows  that  It  is  constantly  at- 
tempthig  to  Infiltrate  every  Institution  of 
American  life,  and  In  some  measiue.  It  has 
been  successful. 

I  don't  believe  the  clergy  has  been  infil- 
trated by  actual  Communists  to  any  appre- 
ciable degree.  The  records  of  the  congres- 
stonal  Investigating  committees,  ao  I  am 
Informed,  Indicate  that  only  three  members 
of  the  clergy  have  been  Identified  as  one-ttzne 
members  of  the  Communist  Party.  One  was 
a  Methodist  minister  and  the  other  two  werv 
Presbyterians  identified  by  witnesses  under 
oath.  Z  am  Informed,  however,  that  many 
members  of  the  clergy  have  supported  and 
also  have  been  members  of  nimieroua  Ctam- 
munlst-front  organizations  and  causes. 
Probably  the  majority  joined  and  supported 
these  organizations  unwittingly. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  large  number  of 
members  of  the  clergy  who  are  constantfy 
out  In  the  frontline  attacking  antl -Commu- 
nist Ol  guiiIzatfoCT  and  congressional  hrvesti- 
gatlng  committees. 

TTie  attitude  of  the  congressional  hrvestl- 
gatton  conrmtttees  concerning  the  Commu- 
nis* attempt  to  Infiltrate  rellgtons  Instltu- 
tltms  Is  best  expressed  by  Oatmcm  Scnxxm, 
a  member  of  that  committee,  during  the 
bearlngB  on  the  Air  F^irce  Manual.  I  am 
encloalitg  a  copy  of  those  hcarfn^  and  ytm 
win  fliNl  Mr.  StitMnt's  statement  on  pagB 
1317. 

Tm  speak  at  ttie  MeCartby  en  aatf 
aatl-ODMBivnliS   gmopB.      I 
rtiiyi 
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but  I  also  know  tliat  his  mistakes  were  dis- 
torted and  exaggerated  beyond  belief  by  his 
enemies  and  the  leftwing  crowd.  The  charge 
that  he  smeared  Innocent  people's  reputa- 
tions and  careers,  «s  you  put  it.  has  become 
a  "general  charge  without  being  specific" 
for  Investigations  disclose  that  many  of  the 
so-called  Innocent  people  whom  McCarthy 
has  been  accused  of  sniearlng  have  turned 
out  to  be  Just  what  he  said  they  were  •  •  * 
security  risks. 

Extreme  antl-Oommunlst  groups  exist 
largely  because  many  people  In  the  labor 
movement.  In  the  field  of  entertainment.  In 
the  clergy,  and  In  our  educational  Institu- 
tions hare  associated  themselves  with 
Communist-front  organizations  and  have 
loaned  their  namM  and  prestige  over  the 
years  to  thee*  Ctsnmunlst-front  organiza- 
tion*. Many  of  those  who  now  speak  out 
against  the  John  Birch  Society  and  other 
antl-Communlst  organizations  have  re- 
mained strangely  silent  about  the  Conunu- 
nlst-front  apparatus   In  the   United  States. 

A  fairly  prominent  Protestant  clergyman 
told  me  not  long  ngo  that  It  was  his  feeling 
that  some  of  hU  colleagues  were  soft  on 
communism  and  Communist-front  opera- 
tions because  the  Communists  were  giving 
the  Catholics  such  a  hard  time.  He  said  to 
me  that  these  colleagues  of  his  who  took 
this  position  did  not  understand  that  while 
for  the  present  the  full  fury  of  the  Com- 
munists was  directed  toward  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  because  of  Its  imlversal  control 
and  discipline  over  the  masses,  all  churches 
would  eventually  feel  the  Intensity  of  the 
Communist  lash. 

Tou  say  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  Is 
only  "going  along  with  a  policy  of  con- 
sidering" the  recognition  of  Red  China. 
Doesnt  the  cburob  know  what  Is  happen- 
ing In  Bed  China?  Bed  China  Is  controlled 
by  a  cUque  of  atheistic  amoral  murderers 
seeking  to  destroy  all  churches. 

The  Presbjrterlan  clergy  and  all  other 
clergy  for  that  matter,  should  be  out  in  the 
frontline,  fighting  all  efforts  to  recognize 
and  put  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  on  this  evil  monstrosity  of  our 
time.  Jestis  didn't  debate  as  to  whether  the 
evU  moneychangers  should  be  allowed  in 
the  temple.     He  drove  them  out. 

The  last  matter  you  discuss  In  your  letter 
of  July  M  U  the  film  "Operation  Abolition." 
I  am  literally  appalled  that  the  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Presbyterian  hierarchy.  In 
particular,  shoul'  .ave  injected  themselves 
Into  this  cotrove:  f  and  published  material 
against  the  House  Committee  on  Cn-Amer- 
Ican  Activities  and  the  film  "Operation 
Abolition."  No  one's  fooling  anybody.  The 
leadership  In  tbe  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  some  of  Its  constituent  bod- 
ies have  shown  disapproval  of  the  Committee 
for  years,  and  apparently  they  have  jumped 
Into  this  fight  to  discredit  the  conunlttee 
and  the  film  In  the  spirit  of  "get  even." 

Over  the  years  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  Identified  and 
exposed  many  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions. Unfortunately,  too  many  prominent 
individuals  In  the  leadership  of  our  churches 
have  supported,  belonged  to,  and  given  their 
names,  money,  and  prestige  to  these  front 
organizations.  The  Identification  of  these 
organisations  by  the  committee  has  made 
some  of  the  churtih  leaders  look  bad,  but  It 
wasnt  the  committee  that  pointed  out  the 
clerg3rmen  who  belonged  to  these  front  or- 
ganizations. RaUktr  It  was  laymen  within 
the  Protestant  church  who  became  sick  and 
tired  of  the  support  of  Communist-front  or- 
ganizations and  causes  by  the  professional 
leadership  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  it 
was  they  who  put  the  finger  on  those  In 
church  leadership  supporting  these  front 
organizations. 

Zn  attempting  to  discredit  the  exhaustive 
investigations  and  eyewitness  accounts  ot 
the  Federal   Bureau   of   Znvestlgation   con- 


cerning tbe  San  Francisco  riots,  you  have 
pointed  out  that  the  Hoover  report  stated 
that  "one  of  the  demonstrators  provided  the 
spark  that  touched  off  the  fiame  of  violence," 
etc.  You  say  the  Hoovct  report  lied  In  this 
respect  because  the  young  man  was  acquitted 
and,  therefore,  you  repudiate  the  whole  re- 
port. The  fact  Is.  however,  that  the  inci- 
dent Is  recited  to  have  taken  place  In  the 
FBI  report.  Many  times  persons  are  acquit- 
ted who  are  actually  guilty  of  the  offenses 
charged.  Occasionally,  persons  are  found 
guilty  who  did  not  conunlt  the  acts  charged. 
One  of  the  greatest  trials  In  all  history,  with 
which  you  are  no  doubt  famUiar,  Is  that  of 
otir  Savior  before  Pontiiu  Pilate.  I  believe 
you  would  be  the  last  to  say  the  Jesus  actu- 
ally did  the  things  with  which  he  was 
charged,  yet  he  was  found  guilty  and  cruci- 
fied. 

It  would  seem  that  the  mo^t  reliable  wit- 
nesses as  to  tbe  authenticity  of  tbe  film 
would  be  thoee  Individuals  who  were  present 
and  not  Identified  with  either  side  of  the 
controversy.  Would  you  doubt  the  voluntary 
statements  of  the  seven  ministers,  who  at- 
tended and  were  witnesses  as  to  what  took 
place,  and  who  said  that  the  film  was  au- 
thentic and  that  the  charge  that  it  was  a 
forgery  or  distorted  was  a  manifest  He?  Rev- 
erend Nlms.  who  was  on  the  Board  of  the 
Regional  Council  of  Churches,  resigned  from 
that  board  In  protest  of  the  action  tcJcen 
by  the  National  Council  of  Chiu-ches  with 
respect  to  this  film.  The  full  statements  of 
the  seven  ministers  and  that  of  Reverend 
Nlms  are  set  forth  In  the  attached  speech 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  entitled 
"YeUow  Journalism.''  as  well  as  the  testi- 
mony of  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco  and 
other  eyewitnesses. 

One  of  the  documents  which  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  Is  sending  out  In  an 
attempt  to  discredit  the  accuracy  of  the  film 
says  that  the  demonstrations  on  May  12  did 
not  take  place  while  the  committee  was  in 
session  as  indicated  by  the  film.  This  state- 
ment is  definitely  not  true.  The  committee 
was  In  session.  The  National  Council  of 
Churches'  document  says  no  member  of  the 
subcommittee  was  In  the  hearing  room  ex- 
cept Congressman  Schereb  who  was  standing 
at  a  window  in  the^  hearing  room  looking 
outside.  Well,  the  fact  Is  that  on  that  date, 
Congressman  Schereb  was  Incapacitated  In 
Cincinnati,  2.000  miles  away.  He  didnt  ar- 
rive In  San  Francisco  until  Saturday  morn- 
ing. May  14.  As  long  as  we  are  talking  about 
distortions,  I  thought  I  might  comment  on 
this  little  matter  in  one  brochiu'e  of  the 
Council  of  Chiirches. 

The  evidence  Is  conclusive  that  the  film 
of  the  San  Francisco  riots  has  hurt  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  within  the  United  States 
as  nothing  elfe  has  done  in  many  years,  and 
It  has  set  back  their  timetable  for  destruc- 
tion of  the  Houie  Conunlttee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities;  therefore,  the  Conununlsts 
have  tried  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  from  the  real  issues  and 
discredit  this  film.  For  one  thing,  I  do  not 
know  why  the  Council  of  Churches,  except 
if  it  were  to  get  even,  as  Z  pointed  out  above, 
has  entered  this  controversy.  Z  am  shocked 
that  they  have  Inferred  that  members  of  the 
clergy  who  were  eyewitnesses  to  this  rioting. 
are  not  telling  tbe  truth  as  to  the  accuracy 
and  authenticity  of  the  film.  The  National 
Council  of  Chiu-ches  Is  most  certainly  help- 
ing the  Communists  in  their  attempt  to  dis- 
credit this  film  and  they  are  doing  so  with- 
out any  justification  whatsoever. 

I  know  hundreds  of  laymen  who  are  dis- 
gusted and  disheartened  with  the  policies 
of  our  church  leadership  and  are  of  the 
opinion  that  we  had  better  return  to  preach- 
ing basic  morality  In  the  churches,  sermon- 
izing on  the  goodness  and  omnipotence  of 
God  and  man's  relationship  to  God  and  his 
fellow  men,  Instead  of  doting  on  so-called 


social  justice  and  trying  to  get  our  people  to 
follow  a  left  wing  political  philosophy,  and 
becoming  Involved  In  a  brawl  over  a  Com- 
munist-inspired riot,  again  finding  ouTEelves 
In  bed  with  the  agents  of  the  Kremlin. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  L.  McVet, 
Member  of  Congress. 
PJS. — Shortly  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  will  release  a  docvmient 
on  the  various  Issues  raised  over  the  San 
Francisco  hearings  and  the  film.  Z  will  see 
that  you  get  a  copy  of  the  same  and  I  would 
then  appreciate  your  further  comments. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

IN  THE  United  States  or  America. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  24, 1961. 
The  Honorable  Walter  L.  McVxt, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  DxAR  Mr.  McVet:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  you  have  voiced  your  con- 
cern that  "Communists  are  (or  may  be) 
coming  Into  the  ministry,"  and  that  you  are 
distressed  by  "the  action  of  tbe  Presbyterian 
Church  In  advocating  tbe  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations." 

Of  course,  for  any  group  to  "prove  Its  in- 
nocence" of  the  charge  that  It  has  been,  or 
Is  being.  Infiltrated  by  Communists  is  Im- 
poesible  (and  ought  to  be  unnecessary  In 
our  society)  unless  the  general  charge  ta 
made  specific  and  leveled  against  particular 
individuals.  Even  this  listing  of  particular 
persons,  when  It  has  occurred,  has  been 
particularly  Irresponsible,  tending  to  "Iden- 
tify" a  person  on  the  basis  of  his  support  erf 
particular  causes  or  organizations  engaged 
In  legitimate  (and.  to  be  honest.  In  some 
cases  highly  questionable)    causes. 

This  country  was  able  to  weather  the  sow- 
ing of  suspicion  and  dissension  In  the  Mc- 
Carthy era  at  considerable  cost  to  several 
Innocent  people's  reputations  and  careers. 
Today  we  are  apj>arently  to  be  subject  to  a 
similar  season  of  suspicion,  much  of  it  spon- 
sored by  the  "professional  antl-Commu- 
nlsts"  of  the  John  Birch  Society  and  other 
similar  groups.  I  am  not,  believe  me,  sug- 
gesting that  you  are  afiUlated.  or  even  sym- 
pathetic, with  such  organizations  (and  If 
you  were,  that  would  be  your  privilege),  but 
It  is  distressing  to  me  as  a  clergyman  and 
as  an  employee  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  U.S.A.  to  hear  of  a  Congressman 
repeating  even  In  a  mild  way  the  general 
charge  of  communism  among  the  clergy. 
As  one  who  went  through  4  years  of  semi- 
nary, I  can  say  unequlvocably  that  it  would 
be  Impossible  for  a  Communist  agent  to  en- 
d\ire  one  semester,  let  alone  S  years,  the 
intellectual  &n<*  spiritual  discipline  of  theo- 
logical training  without  either  getting 
flunked  out,  laughed  out.  or  giving  up  the 
effort  as  a  vraste  of  his  time.  I  once  stayed 
up  half  the  night  arg\Ung  with  a  Paris- 
trained  Stalinist  and  found  him  both  clever 
and  rigid,  but  like  a  Pavlov's  dog  on  certain 
subjects  (for  example,  he  could  not  endure 
any  criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union),  he  re- 
acted predictably  and  without  Imagination. 

So  please,  Mr.  McVet,  if  you  know  of  Com- 
munists among  the  Presbyterian  clergy  or  in 
theological  training,  name  them  to  this 
church  with  evidence,  and  give  their  names 
also  to  the  FBI.  But  do  not  dlshoiKH-  us 
with  voiced  general  suspicions  or  fears  that 
they  are  somewhere  In  our  midst. 

In  this  same  vein,  I  am  enclosing  a  recent 
action  by  our  general  assembly  last  May  on 
"The  Communist  Conspiracy  and  American 
Freedom,"  which  seeks  to  delineate  rather 
precisely  between  real  and  Imagined  threats 
from  the  Communists,  and  which  I  hope 
you  win  read. 

On  the  second  subject  you  raise,  the  al- 
leged action  advocating  the  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  UJT.,  I  can  only  conclude 
that  you  were  referring  to  an  action  taken 
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by  our   general  assembly  in   1959,  which   I 
quote  In  its  entirety: 

"XNTmSNATlONAI,     RELATIONS CLIVILAND 

CONrERKNCZ 

"Noting  that  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  for  many  years  has,  through  its 
various  departments,  held  study  conferences 
on  Issues  of  public  policy; 

"Noting  fxirther  that  these  conferences 
consist  of  delegates  from  constituent  de- 
nominations and  agencies  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  and  that  the  delegates 
and  conferences  speak  only  for  themselves 
through  statements  designed  to  stimulate 
further  study  and  free  discussion  in  mem- 
ber denominations  and  churches: 

"Observing  that,  among  the  recommenda- 
tions coming  from  the  Fifth  World  Order 
Study  Conference  held  in  Cleveland,  one 
concerning  the  diplomatic  recognition  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  by  the  United 
States  and  its  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions has  provoked  not  only  responsible  dis- 
cussion  but  also  irresponsible  censure:   and 

"Acknowledging  the  validity  of  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  the  Red  China  question, 
considering  that  immediate  recognition  of 
that  government  may  not  be  feasible,  and 
yet  looking  toward  the  day  when  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  mainland  government 
may  be  both  feasible  and  desirable; 

"The  171st  General  Assembly  commends 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  for  hold- 
ing its  Fifth  World  Order  Conference  and 
dealing  courageously  and  honestly  with  vital 
issues  which  were  controversial; 

"Urges  United  Presbyterian  churches  to 
resist  and  reject  unconsidered  reactions  to 
the  Red  China  recommendation  of  the  Cleve- 
land conference;  and 

"Calls  upon  the  church  to  engage  in  re- 
sponsible study  of  the  reports  of  the  Cleve- 
land conference  in  connection  with  the  in- 
terdenominational coordinated  emphasis  on 
international  affairs  in  the  program  year 
1959-60." 

Tou  will  see  that  it  does  not  advocate  the 
admission  of  Red  China,  but  in  the  context 
of  the  Cleveland  World  Order  Study  Confer- 
ence sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  ( and  which  spoke  for  Itself  only ) , 
urges  Presbyterians  to  study  the  question 
responsibly.  I  understand  that  a  similar 
study  has  been  going  on  in  the  State  De- 
partment for  many  months  now,  looking 
toward  the  day  when  the  question  may  be 
decided  with  or  without  our  approval  at  the 
U.N.  And  incidentally,  while  recognizing  the 
serious  repercussions  that  would  take  place 
among  the  non-Communist  countries  (not 
to  mention  among  the  American  public)  if 
and  when  Red  China  is  recognized,  I  must 
say  that  I  hope  that  any  disarmament  agree- 
ment that  may  be  reached  among  the  great 
powers  has  Red  China  as  a  signatory  to  it, 
with  adequate  inspection  made  mandatory. 

Finally,  on  the  subject  of  "Operation 
Abolition,"  It  would  be  in  bad  taste  for  one 
to  argue  with  Mr.  Hoover  of  the  FBI  con- 
cerning the  role  played  by  Communists  in 
the  student  demonstrations  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  May  of  1960.  It  can  be  said,  however, 
that  these  demonstrations  were  considerably 
more  complex  than  either  "Operation  Aboli- 
tion" or  "Communist  Target — Youth"  sug- 
gest. As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent demonstrations  were  taking  place,  and 
two  of  them  would  have  happened  anyway 
had  there  been  Communists  present  or  not. 
Perhaps  the  enclosed  confidential  study  made 
by  this  ofDce  will  cast  a  different  light  on 
these  demonstrations  for  you.  or  at  least 
raise  questions  you  have  not  yet  had  brought 
to  your  attention.  Certainly  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  behavior  of  the  stu- 
dents, questions  of  Communist  Influence 
aside,  was  particularly  unruly  and  unjusti- 
fied. At  the  same  time,  the  assertion  made 
by  Mr.  Hoover  that  "One  of  the  demonstra- 


tors provided  the  spark  that  touched  off 
the  flame  of  violence.  Leaping  a  barricade 
that  had  been  erected,  he  grabbed  an  officer's 
night  stick  and  began  beating  the  officer 
over  the  head."  (P.  8,  "Communist  Target — 
Youth"),  has  been  called  into  question  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  Robert  Meisenbach, 
the  student  here  referred  to,  has  been  ac- 
quitted of  that  charge.  The  fact  that  no  one 
was  convicted  of  rioting  or  inciting  to  riot 
suggests  that  the  terms,  riot  and  violence 
(which  are  used  verbally  several  times  in  the 
film  but  never  shown  on  the  film)  are  per- 
haps somewhat  more  vivid  than  the  events 
and  subsequent  investigation  warrant. 

If  this  letter  seems  longer  to  you  that  it 
ought  to  be,  it  is  because  this  office  has  been 
receiving  heavy  mall  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try from  clergymen  and  laymen  asking  us 
how  to  respond  to  general  charges  of  Com- 
munist infiltration  in  the  major  denomina- 
tions and  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
Dealing  with  these,  in  my  opinion,  irrespon- 
sible charges  is  consuming  an  unconscion- 
able amount  of  time  and  energy  among 
churchmen  that  might  well  be  devoted  to 
more  constructive  tasks  necessary  to  the 
maintaining  of  a  free  church  and  an  open 
society — both  of  which  are  our  best  domes- 
tic bulwarks  against  the  very  real  and  dan- 
gerous Conununist  conspiracy. 
Respectfully  yours. 

H.  B.  SlSSEL. 

Associate  Secretary. 
Office  of  Church  and  Society. 


Legislation  To  Protect  Consumers  From 
Monopolies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  16, 1961 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  on  a  matter 
of  compelling  importance.  Today  I  have 
introduced  legislation  designed  to  elim- 
inate labor  union  monopolies.  This  leg- 
islation embodies  amendments  to  the 
Sherman,  Clayton,  Norris-La  Guardia. 
and  National  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Acts. 

It  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  lay 
down  the  rules  governing  the  conduct  of 
labor  as  well  as  management — rules  that 
will  provide  adequate  protection  to  the 
long-suiTering  consumer  and  that  will 
outlaw  excessive  concentrations  of  eco- 
nomic power  that  can  and  have  been 
used  to  the  detriment  of  the  progress  of 
our  Nation. 

Governmental  control  must  be  main- 
tained at  that  minimum  level  which 
will,  on  the  one  hand,  permit  the  forces 
of  free  business  and  free  labor  to  work 
out  their  own  individual  and  unique 
problems  and,  on  the  other  hand,  prevent 
excesses  through  massive  concentrations 
of  economic  power  by  either  labor  or 
management. 

Treatment  of  monopolies  in  the 
United  States  is  nothing  new.  While  we 
have  recognized  the  perils  of  monopo- 
listic interests,  we  have  been  slow  to 
safeguard  the  public  against  them. 
Monopolies  do  exist,  and  legally  so,  in 


our  social  and  economic  framework. 
But  those  monopolies,  and  I  am  now  re- 
ferring to  the  broad  public  utility  area 
of  activity,  are  not  permitted  to  run 
rampant;  they  are  regulated  monopolies, 
and  properly  so.  The  basic  purpose  of 
this  regulation  has  k>een  the  protection 
of  the  consumer,  who,  alone,  is  powerless, 

I  make  this  comment.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  the  legislation  I  have  Just  intro- 
duced is  aimed  at  the  objective  of  insur- 
ing adequate  protection  for  the  con- 
sumer, of  guaranteeing  redress  and  due 
process,  of  initiative  and  incentive,  of 
action  taken  voluntarily  by  freemen  in 
a  free  society,  and  of  returning  a  balance 
between  organized  labor  and  manage- 
ment in  the  conduct  of  their  business. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  monopoly  of  any 
sort.  I  am  as  opposed  to  a  business 
monopoly  as  I  am  to  a  union  monopoly, 
a  farmer  monopoly,  a  political  monop- 
oly, or  any  other  kind  of  monopoly. 
Unless  an  activity  has  been  enfranchised 
by  the  state — and  protected  or  guarded 
by  the  state — to  discharge  a  public  serv- 
ice which  otherwise  could  not  be  pro- 
vided, the  power  that  gives  rise  to  mo- 
nopolies should  have  no  place  in  our 
society  and  should  be  dispersed. 

Essentially  my  bill  would  extend  the 
principle  of  protecting  the  public  from 
restraints  of  or  interference  with  trade 
by  labor  unions,  as  that  principle  now 
applies  to  other  organizations. 

I  believe  we  must  enact  my  legislation 
If  we  wish  to  prevent  monopolistic  fix- 
ing of  wages,  production,  or  prices  and 
if  we  wish  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
the  employer  and  his  employees  to  con- 
tract on  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
employment.  This  ts  an  antiabuse  and 
not  an  antilabor  or  antimanagement 
approach. 

We  must  measure  my  proposal  in 
proper  perspective.  It  is  a  further  step 
in  a  long  line  of  legislative  enactments 
bearing  on  the  problem.  We  should  be 
perfectly  clear  as  to  what  I  am  propos- 
ing; and  there  should  be  no  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  full  implications  of 
this  proposal. 

As  I  have  indicated  earlier,  my  bill 
would  amend  the  Sherman  Antitrust  and 
the  Clayton  Acts.    Why? 

The  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  was 
adopted  in  1890.  It  says  that  "every  con- 
tract, combination  or  conspiracy,  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  States"  is  illegal  (26  Stat.  209 
(1890) :  15  U.S.C.  1)  and,  as  passed,  did 
net  distinguish  between  combinations  of 
businessmen  and  combinations  of  unions. 
The  law  was  the  product  of  public  fear 
of  the  coercive  and  unrestrained  power 
of  large  industry  and  massed  capital. 

Today,  it  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  legitimate  competition  by 
maintaining  free  markets  and  by  the 
control  of  trusts  and  monopKjlies  which 
are  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  is  author- 
ized to  secure  injunctive  relief  against 
any  violations  and  secure  criminal  prose- 
cutions and  any  person  who  suffers  in- 
jury as  a  result  of  the  violation  of  the 
law  by  others  can  maintain  a  civil  suit 
to  recover  triple  damages  against  vio- 
lators of  the  act. 
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As  originally  passed,  the  Sherman  Act 
contained  no  exemption  for  labor  union 
activity.  Prior  to  its  passage,  however, 
organized  labor  had  requested  a  specific 
exemption — see  Holmes'  unanimous  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  opinion  in  Loewe  v. 
Lawlor  C208  U.S.  274, 301) .  The  fact  that 
this  request  was  not  accepted  indicates 
that  Congress  at  that  time  intended  the 
law  to  apply  to  all  monopolistic  combina- 
tions. It  therefore  follows  that  tlie  law 
was  meant  to  cover  all  people  and  all 
combinations,  including  unions,  if  their 
activities  interfered  with  the  free  fiow 
of  goods  or  created  a  monopoly  resulting 
in  restraint  of  trade. 

While  passed  in  1890.  it  was  not  until 
1908  in  the  Danbury  Hatters  case  iLoewe 
v.  Latolor.  208  U.S.  274)  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  considered  its  application 
to  labor  unions.  In  that  case,  the  union 
attempted  to  win  a  strike  by  engaging  in 
a  national  "don't  buy"  boycott,  which 
had  the  effect  of  interfering  with  the  sale 
of  hats  by  a  Connecticut  firm  to  dealers 
and  customers  outside  that  State. 

In  interpreting  the  Sherman  Act.  the 
Court  established  the  principle  that  labor 
unions  were  subject  to  the  act  if  the 
intent  to  interfere  with  interstate  com- 
merce is  proven,  and  if  the  reduction  in 
commerce  is  unreasonable. 

Organized  labor  then  sought  exemp- 
tion from  the  Sherman  Act.  In  1914. 
Congress  responded  by  passing  the  Clay- 
ton Act  (33  Stat.  731.  sec.  6.  20  <1914). 
15  UJB.C.  sec.  17  (1952),  29  UJS.C.  sec. 
52  (1952) ) .  Although  this  act  was  wide- 
ly hailed  by  labor  unions  as  exempting 
them  from  the  Sherman  Act,  it  merely 
declared  that  labor  organizations  were 
not  unlawful  per  se,  and  that  they  were 
not  forbidden  from  "lawfully  carrying 
out"  their  "legitimate  objects." 

But  in  a  series  of  subsequent  decisions, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  reviewed  the 
Clayton  Act  and  held  that  unions  that 
engaged  in  secondary  boycotts  or  S3rmi>a- 
thy  strikes  departed  from  "normal  and 
legitimate  objects"  and  were  subject  to 
antitrust  laws — see  Duplex  Printing  Co. 
v.  DeeHng.  254  UJ3.  443  (1921  >  ;  Ameri- 
can Steel  Foundries  v.  Tri-City  Central 
Trades  CouncQ.  257  UJ3.  184  (1921); 
Bedford  Cut  Stone  Co.  v.  Journeymen 
Stone  Cutters  Assn..  274  U.S.  37  (1927). 

These  decisions  led  to  wide  use  of  in- 
junctions in  labor  disputes.  Congress 
reacted  by  enacting  the  Norris-La  Guar- 
dia Act  (47  Stat.  70.  71  (1932).  29  U.S.C.. 
sec.  101.  105  (1952)).  The  act  virtually 
prohibited  injunctions  by  Federal  courts 
in  labor  disputes.  It  thereby  legalized 
union  conspiracies  to  violate  the  Sher- 
man Act. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  two  de- 
cisions then  alSlrmed  labor  union  im- 
munity from  application  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  These  were  Apex  Hosiery  Company 
V.  Leader.  310  U.S.  469  (1940).  and  U.S. 
V.  Hutcheson.  312  U.S.  219  (1941). 

In  the  Apex  case,  the  High  Court  held 
the  antitrust  Laws  did  not  apply  to  an 
organizational  "sit-down  strike"  when 
the  union  seized  the  plant  and  tried  to 
eliminate  mm-union-made  hosiery  from 
moving  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
union  refused  to  ship  hosiery  destined 
for  out  of  State.    The  company  sued  for 


treble  damages.  The  Court  said  there 
was  no  "restraint"  of  interstate  com- 
merce since  no  suppression  of  competi- 
tion for  the  employer's  product  was 
shown. 

In  the  Hutcheson  case,  the  Court  said 
that  the  Clayton  and  Norris-La  Guardia 
Acts  must  be  construed  as  exempting 
unions  from  the  antitrust  laws.  This 
case  stemmed  from  a  jurisdictional  dis- 
pute between  the  Carpenters  and  Ma- 
chinists. The  Court  found  the  union  did 
not  violate  the  Sherman  Act,  regardless 
of  the  "wisdom  or  unwisdom,  the  right- 
ness  or  wrongness.  the  selfishness  or  un- 
selfishness of  the  end  of  which  the  par- 
ticular union  activities  are  the  means." 

Other  decisions  following  the  Apex 
and  Hutcheson  cases  show  the  clear  im- 
munity unions  enjoy  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  Thus,  in  U.S.  v.  Corrazzo  (137  F. 
Supp.  191.  Affirmed  313  U.S.  539  (1941)), 
the  Court  held  lawful  the  action  of  a 
labor  union  in  requiring  contractors 
using  ready-mixed  concrete  to  employ 
the  same  number  of  men  as  would  be 
needed  if  the  concrete  were  mixed  by 
hand. 

In  Hunt  v.  Crumhoch  (325  U.S.  821 
(1945)),  the  Court  held  that  the  Sher- 
man Act  was  not  violated  by  a  union 
which,  because  of  a  past  dispute  with  an 
employer,  refused  to  supply  him  with 
workers  or  admit  to  membership  anyone 
who  worked  for  him.  thus  destroying  his 
business.  Justice  Jackson  in  his  dissent 
in  that  case  put  it  in  a  nutshell: 

This  Ck)urt  now  sustains  the  claim  of  a 
union  to  the  right  to  deny  participation  in 
the  economic  world  to  an  employer  simply 
because  the  union  dislikes  him.  The  Covat 
permits  to  employees  the  same  arbitrary 
dominance  over  the^. economic  sphere  which 
they  control  that  labor  so  long,  so  bitterly 
and  so  rightly  asserted  should  belong  to 
no  man. 

yhe  sole  exception  to  union  immimity 
is  when  a  union  acts  with  a  nonlabor 
group,  as  for  example  a  group  of  employ- 
ers. (Allen  Bradley  Co.  v.  Local  3.  IBEW, 
325U.S.  797  (1945).) 

THZ    DOUBLE    STANDARD 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  broad  labor 
union  immunity  is  the  strict  but  proper 
application  of  antitrust  principles  to 
management.  I  have  cited  instances  of 
the  union  immimity.  I  now  must  cite 
Instances  of  virtually  similar  manage- 
ment activity  which  has  been  held  il- 
legal. 

The  double  standard  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Hunt  against  Crumboch,  re- 
ferred to  earlier.  There,  the  union  was 
freely  permitted  to  destroy  an  employ- 
er's business.  Yet,  precisely  the  same 
conduct  by  an  employer  or  a  group  of 
employers  is  prohibited  by  the  antitrust 
laws  and  has  been  so  held  in  a  series 
of  Supreme  Court  cases.  See  Eastern 
States  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Assn.  v. 
United  States.  234  U.S.  600  (1914); 
Fashion  Originators  Guild  v.  F.T.C.,  312 
UJS.  457  (1941) ;  U.S.  v.  Women's  Sports- 
wear Mfrs.  Assn..  336  US.  460  (1949). 

I  noted  earlier  that  unions  are  per- 
mitted free  rein  to  prevent  new  tech- 
niques and  to  increase  an  employer's 
costs  as  illustrated  In  United  States 
against  Corrazzo  where  extra  but  un- 


needed  men  were  required  to  be  employed 
to  make  ready-mixed  concrete.  Yet.  if 
employers  combine  to  prevent  others 
from  using  new  techniques  in  their  in- 
dustry and  thus  maintain  an  artificial 
level  of  high  prices,  they  are  subject  to 
antitrust  violations.  See  Hartford  Em- 
pire Co.  V.  United  States,  323  U.S.  386 
(1945). 

Also,  a  union  may  try  to  force  a  manu- 
facturer to  work  only  with  goods  pro- 
duced by  union  members,  but  the  same 
conduct  by  a  manufacturer,  along  with 
other  manufacturers,  which  would  ex- 
clude competitors,  would  be  unlawful. 
See  American  Tobacco  Co.  t.  UJS.,  328 
U.S.  781  (1946). 

Again,  if  unions  divide  up  geographical 
areas  for  organizational  purposes,  there 
is  no  violation  of  antitrust  laws.  But 
if  a  group  of  employers  agree  not  to 
compete  in  certain  areas,  a  violation 
would  exist.  See  Timken  Roller  Bearing 
Co.  V.  U.S.,  341  U.S.  593  (1951). 

UNION    PRACTICES    REQUIRE    CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION 

I  have  recounted  the  manner  in  which 
labor  union  iomiunity  has  developed  un- 
der our  law.  And  I  indicated  how  a 
double  standard  has  developed. 

Let  me  cite  additional  reasons  why 
my  bill  should  be  adopted. 

A  list  of  union  activities  which  neces- 
sitate this  control  Is  headed  by  feather- 
bedding  and  union  restrictive  practices. 
The  Federal  rule  still  appears  to  be  that 
time-saving  devices  may  be  legally  re- 
sisted by  uni(ms  if  those  new  techniques 
reduce  employment.  Thus,  a  union  was 
able  to  prevent  the  use  of  paint  sprayers 
without  violating  the  antitrust  laws.  See 
US.  V.  Bay  Area  Painters  and  Decorators 
Joint  Committee.  49  P.  Supp.  733  (1943). 
See  also  Labor-Management  Relations 
hearings,  part  6, 1953,  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee, pages  2225-2226,  for  details  on 
restrictions  on  spray  painting,  rollers, 
and  paint  products. 

Other  instances  of  restrictive  prac- 
tices include  the  refusal  by  the  mu- 
sicians' union  to  permit  its  140.000  mem- 
bers to  make  phonograph  recordings  or 
electrical  transcriptions.  This  had  the 
effect  of  destroying  manufacturing  and 
distribution  businesses,  restricting  labor- 
saving  devices,  and  compelling  radio  sta- 
tions, recording  studios,  and  others  to 
maintain  obsolete  or  inefficient  methods, 
but  was  held  nonetheless  not  to  violate 
the  antitrust  laws.  (.U.S.  v.  American 
Federation  of  Musicians,  47  F.  Supp.  304. 
Affirmed  318  U.S.  741  (1942).  Also  see 
NLRB  V.  Gamble  Enterprises,  Inc.,  345 
U.S.  117  (1953).) 

More  recent  Illustrations  which  point 
up  the  fantastically  broad  hindrance 
placed  on  the  American  economy  in- 
clude the  useless  crew  positions  on  rail- 
roads which  are  estimated  to  cost  $500 
million  per  year.  See  Railway  Age, 
January  25,  1960,  page  42.  In  the  print- 
ing trades,  the  practice  of  setting  bogus 
type  amounts  to  unneeded  and  expen- 
sive production.  See  American  Ne'jospa- 
per  Publishers  Assn.  v.  NLRB  {345  U.S. 
100.  1953). 

Payment  for  time  not  worked,  exces- 
sively large  crews,  and  union-set  limits 
on  production  were  recent  steel  industry 
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work  practices  brought  to  public  light. 
See  "Showdown  on  Featherbedding," 
Engineering  News-Record,  July  30,  1959. 
page  74.  Limits  placed  on  production 
techniques  in  the  entertainment  indus- 
try are  well  known. 

The  recent  New  York  tugboat  strike 
involving  the  nimiber  of  men  to  msin  the 
boats  and  the  employers'  freedom  to  de- 
cide crew  size  tied  up  almost  the  entire 
eastern  railroad  network  and  is  one  in- 
dication of  the  vast  power  only  one  small 
segment  of  labor  may  exert  on  the  entire 
economy. 

In  recent  trucking  industry  contract 
negotiations.  James  R.  HoCfa's  Team- 
sters got  Midwest  truckers  to  agree  that 
after  February  1.  1962,  they  would  begin 
paying  his  union  a  flat  $5  fee  for  every 
trailer  they  load  on  a  railroad  flatcar. 
By  penalizing  truckers  financially  for 
engaging  in  piggybacking,  the  Teamsters 
coimt  on  stifling  the  use  of  railroads. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  fac- 
tual situation  in  1961.  Most  industrial- 
ized areas  are  dominated  by  unions. 
The  major  industries  are  organized; 
nonunion  members  are  indeed  few. 

What  are  the  possibilities? 

Bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  a  sin- 
gle national  transportation  union  ca- 
pable of  halting  the  movement  of  every- 
thing. 

Consider  also  the  contract  between 
the  United  Mine  Workers  signed  in  1958 
and  the  major  coal  companies  which  cut 
off  nonimion  mines  from  their  markets 
by  forbidding  unionized  companies  to 
buy  coal  from  them. 

Add  the  continually  increasing  prac- 
tice of  pattern  wage  settlements  in  col- 
lective bargaining  under  which  a  wage 
increase  in  one  industry  is  inevitably 
followed  by  similar  wage  increases  in 
many  other  industries. 

Recognize  that  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry substantially  Identical  agree- 
ments are  insisted  upon;  in  steel  the 
identical  is  not  only  true,  but  most  bar- 
gaining agreements  expire  at  the  same 
time. 

Consider  the  power  of  the  large  inter- 
national union  to  dictate  the  conditions 
under  which  all  competing  employers  in 
an  industry  must  operate,  thus  seriously 
undermining  competition  among  em- 
ployers, arresting  new  technological 
developments  and  hampering,  if  not 
eliminating,  the  stimulus  for  greater  eflQ- 
ciency  in  production,  which  would  re- 
sult in  lower  prices  and  thus  be  bene- 
ficial to  our  American  economy. 

If  more  is  needed,  think  seriously — 
very  seriously — for  a  moment  about 
UAW  Secretary-Treasurer  Emil  Mazey's 
remarks  suivising  union  presidents  to 
order  slowdowns  of  work  if  striking  steel- 
workers  were  ordered  back  to  the  jobs 
by  a  Taft-Hartley  injunction  in  1959. 
See  Wall  Street  Journal,  October  15, 
1959.  page  6. 

Remember  the  strike  against  a  Gov- 
ernment arbitration  decision  by  the  air- 
line engineers  union  causing  an  impos- 
sible burden  on  employers  and  the 
public. 

Prom  this  recital,  it  is  absurd  and  in- 
defensible to  continue  the  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws. 


Subjecting  unions  to  antitrust  princi- 
ples will  not  impede  their  ability  to  bar- 
gain collectively,  to  strike  or  to  continue 
their  national  organizations.  It  would 
simply  mean  that  unions  could  no  longer 
restrain  trade  or  create  monopolies  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public.  Union 
leaders  will  doubtless  claim  this  proposal 
is  antiunion.  But  is  the  Sherman  Act 
antibusiness?  Is  it  right  for  unions  or 
any  other  segrment  of  our  country  to  be 
free  to  combine  and  conspire  so  that 
competition  is  rendered  meaningless,  and 
trade — supposed  to  benefit  all — is  re- 
strained for  the  advantage  of  a  few? 

IKDUSTRYWIDK    WAGE    FIXING 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  now  to  address 
myself  to  the  second  major  aspect  of  my 
proposal. 

Under  my  bill,  a  union  may  represent 
only  the  employees  of  one  employer  so 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  one  would  be  as 
large  as  that  particular  employer.  Dic- 
tation or  control  by  internationals  over 
local  union  affiliates  as  to  wage  and  other 
bargaining  matters  is  prohibited. 

The  problems  which  I  am  seeking  to 
reach  arise  from  bargaining  practices 
which  have  developed  in  recent  years 
under  which  national,  area,  regional  or 
other  substantial  and  large  segments  of 
an  industry  bargain  with  a  single  union. 

Where  bargaining  in  these  industries 
fails  to  produce  a  settlement,  the  indus- 
try concerned  can  be  throttled  by  a 
single  large  international  union — and 
sometimes  even  by  one  person,  the  presi- 
dent of  that  union.  This  is  the  situation 
which  has  normally  produced  the  na- 
tional emergency  strikes  of  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Where  agreement  is  reached 
between  the  one  union  and  management, 
not  infrequently,  prices  of  products  sold 
by  these  employers  are  raised. 

Requiring  a  union  to  bargain  with  one 
employer  will  be  a  boost  to  the  economy. 
It  will  permit  independent  and  respofi- 
sible  local  action  in  bargaining  activities. 
It  will  recognize  differences  between 
employers,  their  locations  and  circum- 
stances. It  will  tend  to  discourage  na- 
tional emergency  strikes  in  those  indus- 
tries which  now  practice  what  in  effect 
is  national  or  regional  bargaining. 
These  include  the  trucking,  shipping, 
shipbuilding,  automobil-::,  steel,  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal,  construction, 
railroad,  and  pottery  industries. 

What  protects  the  public  today? 

Before  industrywide  bargaining  or  its 
modified  forms,  the  self-interest  of  an 
employer  in  holding  down  overhead 
costs — which  included  wages  paid  to  his 
employees — was  a  built-in  protection 
for  the  public.  The  public  could  be 
reasonably  assured  that  excessive  union 
demands  would  be  resisted  and  prices 
would  not  be  uniformly  raised.  Contrast 
the  situation  today. 

Bargaining  on  a  broad  industrial  or 
geographic  front  is  the  process  of  setting 
uniform  wages  in  a  particular  industry 
so  that  the  overhead  cost  of  wages  on 
each  employer  is  the  same.  Each  em- 
ployer is  certain  that  his  competitors 
will  be  forced  to  make  concessions  equal 
to  his  and  his  extravagance  will  not  sub- 
ject him  to  competitive  disadvantages. 
Should  a  wage  increase  later  cause  him 


to  raise  his  prices,  he  is  reasonably  sure 
his  competitors  will  be  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. 

The  country  should  correct  this  prob- 
lem quickly.  It  is  an  economic  absurdity 
to  discipline  prices  through  the  competi- 
tive process  and.  at  the  same  time,  en- 
courage inflationary  wage  increases 
through  unrestricted  concentration  of 
union  power. 

The  public  is  painfully  aware  of  the 
national  emergency  strikes  caused  by 
industrywide  bargaining.  My  bill  will 
reduce  the  national  Impact  of  a  strike. 
Where  a  union  bargains  with  one  em- 
ployer it  may  strike,  but  his  competitors 
may  be  likely  to  have  a  different  labor 
contract  expiration  date  and  thus  re- 
main in  normal  operation.  The  public 
will  not  suffer  as  it  does  today  because 
an  entire  industry  is  stopped. 

Industrywide  bargaining  stifles  the 
growth  of  various  regions.  Differences 
in  the  growth  of  regions  are  not  due  only 
to  wage  levels.  Our  great  United  States 
is  comprised  of  areas  which  are  different. 
Some  areas  are  more  accessible  to  mark- 
ets, transportation;  others  have  more 
raw  products,  skilled  craftsmen,  climatic 
attractions,  and  so  forth.  Imposing  uni- 
form wage  scales  by  industrywide  bar- 
gaining will  not  contribute  to  growth. 

The  objective  of  a  national  anti- 
monopoly  program  should  be  to  main- 
tain workable  competition  in  product 
markets  and  to  restrain  the  development 
of  undue  concentration  of  power  in  the 
labor  market.  It  is  a  balance  of  anti- 
monopoly  policy  which  is  desirable.  This 
bill  will  provide  this  balance,  help  the 
United  States  to  have  a  competitive  and 
able  economy,  and  will  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  monopoly  power  of  what- 
ever source. 

What  is  the  future  of  free  labor-man- 
agement relations  in  the  light  of  recent 
actions  and  manifestations  by  the  ad- 
ministration which  intervenes  In  a  tug- 
boat strike,  establishes,  by  executive  or- 
der, a  missile  launching  base  committee 
to  supervise  no-strike,  no-lockout 
pledges,  announces  that  the  Nation  can- 
not stand  interruptions  in  the  vital  air 
transportation  industry — or  the  auto 
industry,  and  purports  to  conduct  settle- 
ments of  all  disputes  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor? 

What  will  be  the  next  form  of  inter- 
vention? Compulsory  arbitration?  More 
and  more  "factfinding"  which  really  is 
a  not-too-subtle  way  of  dictating?  Un- 
less we  reverse  our  trend,  I  believe  the 
end  of  free  collective  bargaining  is  not 
very  far  away,  and  this  is  something 
which  neither  management  nor  or- 
ganized labor  wants. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  that  my 
sole  interest  is  in  the  preservation  and 
strengthening  of  our  free,  democratic 
institutions.  Our  Nation  will  grow 
stronger  only  as  our  internal  affairs  are 
kept  in  order.  We  cannot  tolerate  con- 
centrations of  power  at  home  any  more 
than  we  can  condone  them  abroad. 

With  responsibility  flxed  clearly  for 
the  conduct  of  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment, we  can  provide  the  catalyst  that 
will  harness  our  strength  to  pull  together 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  years 
ahead. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

OF    OHIO 

m  THE  HOUOT  OP  RKPRE8ENTATIVE9 

Saturday,  September  16, 1961 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Insti- 
tutum  Divi  Thomae  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
is  one  of  the  most  unique  and  exclusive 
graduate  institutions  of  scientiflc  re- 
search and  study  in  the  United  States. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
it  has  devoted  lis  basic  activities  to  flnd- 
ing  the  cause  and  cure  of  cancer.  Its 
discoveries  in  this  fleld  have  gained  for 
it  worldwide  acclaim.  If.8  president.  Dr. 
George  S.  Sperti,  and  its  dean.  Dr.  Elton 
S.  Cook,  have  won  wide  recognition  for 
their  attainments  in  the  scientiflc  world. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  institu- 
tum  held  its  24th  convocation  and  22nd 
annual  research  conference.  The  follow- 
ing received  degrees  from  Dr.  Sperti: 

The  degrree  of  master  of  science  was 
awarded  to  Bernd  Kroenberg,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy  were 
conferred  on  Delia  Marie  Barreto,  for- 
merly of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris,  who 
will  become  a  research  assistant  at  Ox- 
ford University,  England;  Sister  Ida 
Cosby,  S.C.N. ,  Nazareth  College,  Louis- 
ville; Nicolas  J.  Mamola,  Cincinnati,  who 
will  join  Johns  Hopkins  University  Medi- 
cal School  SIS  a  research  associate;  and 
Ambrose  M.  Tokushige  of  Kyoto  Univer- 
sity. Japan,  who  will  become  a  research 
associate  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce,  Mr.  Speaker. 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  our 
colleague  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Gordon  H. 
ScHERER,  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Mr.  ScHERER  delivered  the  convocation 
address  which  follows: 

Sbcuritt  and  the  Scientist 

It  Is  with  mUed  feeUngs  that  I  address 
you  today:  a  feeling  of  honor — that  I  have 
been  asked  to  speak  to  the  doctors  and 
masters,  the  faculty  and  directors  of  one  of 
the  most  exclusive  graduate  Institutions  of 
sclentl&c  research  and  study  In  this  country: 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction — that  another  group 
of  men  and  wumeu,  once  tyros  In  the  fleld 
of  scientific  study,  have  become  true  doctors 
and  masters  of  this  exacting  field  of  knowl- 
edge; a  feeling  of  congratulation — for  each 
one  of  you  for  a  Job  well  done;  a  sense  of 
gratitude — for  what  you  will  be  able  to  do 
for  mankind  with  the  knowledge  and  sklUs 
developed  during  your  studies  at  the  In- 
stltutum  Divi  Thomae;  a  feeling  of  humil- 
ity— when  I  think  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
that  is  yours,  singly  and  as  a  group;  a  feeling 
of  pride — that  the  Institutum  has  seen  fit 
to  confer  an  honorary  degree  ui>on  me. 

As  a  lawyer  and  politician,  I  should,  per- 
haps, feel  sonoethlng  of  a  stranger  addressing 
a  scientific  institute.  Tet,  in  this  Instance,  I 
actually  feel,  instead,  a  kind  of  kinship  and 
quite  at  home  for,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  have  for 
some  years  been  engaged  in  work  that  is, 
in  many  respects,  quite  similar  to  yours. 

There  are  many  killers  stalking  the  earth 
today.  Cancer  la  one.  It  causes  pain,  suffer- 
ing, death.     It  eventually  destroys  human 


bodies.  For  years  the  Institutum  has  de- 
voted most  of  Its  research  to  finding  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  cancer — ^what 
causes  it,  how  It  grows,  how  to  treat  it,  how 
to  destroy  it  if  possible,  or,  barring  that,  how 
to  Immunize  its  potential  victims  against  its 
ravages. 

There  is  another  killer  stalking  the  earth 
today — communism.  For  20-odd  years  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  AcUvlties  has 
been  doing  research  on  this  cancer  of  the 
body  politic:  What  causes  It.  how  it  spreads, 
who  and  what  are  its  carriers,  how  Its  prog- 
ress can  be  blocked,  how  people  may  be 
immunized  against  it. 

Cancer  kills  the  himum  body.  Communism 
kills  bodies,  too.  During  the  last  four  de- 
cades it  has  destroyed  far  more  than  cancer 
has.  And  frequently — which  is  much 
worse — it  kills  human  souls.  It  also  de- 
stroys othtf  things  more  precious  than  mere 
physical  life,  things  for  which  countless  peo- 
ple over  the  centuries  have  gladly  died.  It 
destroys  freedom — freedom  of  religion, 
speech,  press,  political  choice,  and  freedom 
of  scientific  study  and  research. 

We,  the  Institutum  Divi  Thomae  and  the 
Cumxnlttee  on  Un-American  Activities,  iiave 
similar  problems.  Neither  of  us  has  yet 
found  the  answers  to  them.  Both,  however, 
live  and  work  in  the  hope  that  we  will  find 
the  answers — and  sometimes  in  a  desperate 
realization  that  we  mvist  find  the  solution 
to  these  scourges  of  our  time. 

Cancer  research  is  so  exacting  in  its  de- 
mands, requiring  highly  specialized  knowl- 
edge and  skills,  that  the  mere  layman  can 
offer  you  Uttle  or  nothing  toward  a  solution 
of  the  problem  it  presents.  We  must  leave 
the  complexities  of  this  tremendous  chal- 
lenge to  you,  the  scientists. 

Communism  Is  a  different  kind  of  prob- 
lem. While  it  is  no  field  for  the  amateur, 
and  while  well-intentioned  persons  who  have 
lacked  sufficient  knowledge  have  often  im- 
peded the  fight  against  it,  yet  conununism 
is  a  problem  of  such  nature  that  all  in- 
formed persons  can  contribute  to  its  eradi- 
cation. Including,  of  course,  the  scientist. 

Our  century  at  various  times  has  been 
called  the  age  of  science,  the  air  age,  the 
age  of  electronics,  and  now  we  hear  it  spoken 
of  as  the  space  age.  Of  aU  of  these,  I  be- 
lieve age  of  science  best  describes  our  era — 
because  the  development  of  aircraft  and 
electronics,  and  now  the  exploration  of  space, 
are  no  more  than  varied  manifestations  of 
scientific  advancement.  Tills  term  best  de- 
scribes our  century,  too,  because  it  is  science 
In  general  that  has  made  tremendous  contri- 
butions to  all  phases  of  our  life. 

In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  scientist  is  the  man  of  the  ho\ir. 
Business,  education,  government  aU  want 
the  scientist — and  aU  will  pay  him  well. 

Weighing  all  that  the  scientist  has  con- 
tributed to  our  age,  the  question  naturally 
poses  Itself: 

What  has  been  the  scientist's  contribu- 
tion to  eradicating  the  cancerous  growth  of 
communism  which  is  slowly  but  surely 
strangling  our  national  security  and  threat- 
ening our  very  survival  as  a  free  and  Chris- 
tian people? 

In  one  sense,  the  scientist  has  made  the 
greatest  contribution  of  all  in  this  as  in 
other  fields.  Ironically,  however,  it  is  a 
contribution  in  which  many  scientists  take 
little  or  no  pride  and  of  which  many  are 
actually  ashamed.  I  am  referring,  of  course, 
to  the  development  of  tiie  atomic  bomb. 

Oranted,  this  is  a  horrible  weapon  of  de- 
struction. But  think  for  a  moment  where 
hiunanlty  would  be  without  it.  For  years 
following  World  War  II.  the  only  deterrent 
to  Stalin's  Commimlst  hordes  sweeping  over 
Western  Europe  and  other  areas  of  the  world 
was  the  VS.  monopoly  of  the  atom  bomb. 
We  had  demobilized,  cut  our  forces  at  a 
suicidal  rate  to  a  suicidal  size.  Without 
the    bomb    we    would    have    been    nelpless 


before  vastly  superior  numbers  and  conven- 
tional military  forces  of  the  Kremlin.  The 
bomb  stopped  them. 

Translated  into  human  terms,  what  does 
this  mean?  It  means  that  millions  are 
alive  today  who  would  be  dead  were  it  not 
for  the  bomb.  It  means  that  nations  that 
are  still  free,  with  peoples  whose  minds  and 
souls  are  free,  would  be  enslaved. 

Should  any  scientist  then  be  ashamed  of 
the  atomic  bomb  or  other  nuclear  weapons? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  these  deadly  weap- 
ons? Why  were  they  created?  Was  it  to 
wantonly  kUl  millions?  Was  it  to  gain  ter- 
ritory or  to  win  domination  over  other 
men?  No.  The  primary  purpose  of  these 
weapons,  as  developed  by  scientists  of  the 
free  world,  is  to  prevent  war,  to  save  lives, 
to  preserve  nations  of  freemen  from  the 
scourge  of  Communist  enslavement.  So  it 
Is  evident  that  it  is  the  scientist  who  has 
made  the  greatest  contribution  to  American 
security. 

While  this  is  true.  It  is  also  true  that  a 
vocal  minority  in  the  scientiflc  community 
has  Injured  and  imperiled  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Why  and  how  have  they  done  this? 

Some  simply  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  nature  and  objectives  of  the  In- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy.  Others 
because  they  are  Conamunists  and  pro- 
Communists.  This  latter  group,  unfortu- 
nately, has  often  victimized  the  former  into 
serving  Moscow's  drive  for  world  domination. 

These  scientists  claim  that  scientiflc  prog- 
ress m  this  country  has  been  impeded  by  a 
too  vigorous  antlconununlsm  and  a  too  re- 
strictive security  program.  These  condi- 
tions, they  assert,  have  created  an  "atmos- 
phere of  fear"  in  scientiflc  circles,  have 
deterred  some  scientists  from  working  tor  the 
Government  and  have  led  to  the  dismissal  of 
others.  They  were  promoting  this  line  in 
1957.  when  the  Soviet  Union  beat  us  to  the 
punch  by  launching  Sputnik  I.  They  are 
still  peddling  this  line  today. 

What  is  the  truth  about  these  claims? 

1.  The  Soviet  scientists  who  produced  the 
first  sputnik  and  the  missile  that  sent  it 
into  space — and  who  have  since  sent  man  in- 
to orbit — have  worked  under  luibeUevably 
strict  security  measures  far  more  stringent 
than  those  existing  In  the  United  States. 
Overall,  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  most  totali- 
tarian nation  ever  to  exist  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  yet  Soviet  scientists  are  achieving  re- 
sults which  are  the  envy  of  the  free  world 
and  which  are  skyrocketing  Communist 
prestige  and  influence. 

If  police  state  security  is  not  impending 
Soviet  scientists,  why  should  strict  seciirity 
measures  stifle  our  men? 

2.  Certainly  the  German  scientists  who 
produced  the  V-l's  and  V-2's  which  ter- 
rorized London  during  World  War  n,  did 
not  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom. 
Tet  they  were  the  pioneers  In  the  field  of 
rocketry. 

3.  The  United  States  was  the  flrst  nation 
to  produce  the  atomic  bomb.  The  scientists 
who  made  this  major  breakthrough  worked 
under  the  tightest  security  regulations  ever 
used  in  this  country.  But  these  measures 
did  not  create  a  fear  complex  or  psychological 
bloc  which  hampered  their  research  and 
development. 

4.  In  the  latter  part  of  1957,  a  Presidential 
Conunlttee,  established  to  inquire  Into  the 
shortage  of  scientists  and  engineers  In  Gov- 
ernment service,  found  what  we  might  have 
expected — that  It  was  difficult  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  recruit  scientists  and  engineers 
because  other  employers  were  offering  them 
better  pay.  In  the  course  of  its  investiga- 
tion, however,  this  Presidential  Committee 
also  carefully  studied  the  security  problem. 
It  asked  thousands  of  scientists  in  Govern- 
ment and  industry  if  security  regulations 
Impeded  their  work  In  any  way.  Ninety-one 
percent  of  thoee  in  Government  service  said 
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they  did  not;  97  percent  of  those  In  Industry 
agreed.  Only  8  percent  clalnied  that  secu- 
rity  requirements   hindered    their   progress. 

These  facts  show  conclusively  that  the 
claim  ol  this  vocal  minority  I  have  referred 
to  Is  utterly  false.  Tet,  I  regret  to  say  this 
claim  is  constantly  made  hy  a  certain  clique 
of  scientists,  by  certain  leftwlng  newspapers 
and  magazines — and  accepted  by  many  peo- 
ple. This  false  Commonlst-lnsplred  propa- 
ganda, disseminated  among  the  American 
public,  has  long  been  an  Impediment  to  the 
development  of  a  truly  effective  security 
program. 

What  about  the  claim  that  U.8.  security 
regulations,  whether  they  Impede  sclentlflc 
research  or  not,  are  too  strict? 

Here  are  some  facts  which  shed  light  on 
the  answer  to  this  question. 

1.  Soviet  agents  stole  the  secret  of  the 
atom  bomb  even  though  its  development  was 
surrounded  by  the  tightest  security  regu- 
lations rver  to  exist  in  this  country. 

2.  Immediately  after  Moscow  launched 
Sputnik  I  In  1957  three  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
top  missile  experts  were  permitted  to  tour 
the  Naval  Research  Ijaboratory  In  Washing- 
ton. They  were  shown  how  U.S.  satellites 
were  made  and  tested:  they  were  permitted 
to  Inspect  the  control  center  for  their  opera- 
tion, and  given  other  Information  concern- 
ing our  satellite  program.  Believe  it  or  not, 
V3.  newspaper  reporters  were  barred  from 
the  area  because  It  was  restricted. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pentagon  today 
does  not  have  the  right  to  fire  from  defense 
plants  persons  who.  It  has  good  reason  to 
believe,  are  potential  espionage  agents  and 
saboteurs.  Since  the  Greene  case  was  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  2  years  ago. 
It  Is  difficult  and  sometimes  Impossible  to 
deprive  Indlvidxials  In  private  industry  of 
access  to  highly  classified  sclentlflc  Infor- 
mation even  when  the  Government  has  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  that  they  are 
secorlty  risks. 

4.  At  about  the  time  sputnik  was 
launched,  and  since  that  time,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  has  revealed 
that  members  of  Commtmlst-controUed 
unions  are  employed  at  U.S.  communications 
centers  handling  secret  military  messages 
and  as  key  technicians  In,  the  conelrad  de- 
fense warning  system;  that  Communists  hold 
licenses  to  operate  various  types  of  radio 
and  telegraphic  equipment  that  would  enable 
them  to  sabotage  conelrad — and  that  the 
Qovemment  has  no  dearcut  power  to  deprive 
them  of  such  licenses. 

It  has  further  been  revealed  that  security 
regulations  at  the  super-secret  National  Se- 
curity Agency  were  bo  completely  Inadequate 
that  Vernon  Mitchell  and  William  Martin, 
top  mathematicians,  were  cleared  for  em- 
p*oyn»ent  even  when  It  could  have  been 
easily  determined  that  they  were  sex  deviates. 
Oomralttee  members  were  astounded  when 
they  learned  that  these  men  were  employed 
even  though  behavior  abnormalities  of  one 
of  them  were  revealed  by  a  polygraph  test 
t«ken  at  the  time  of  their  employment.  It 
has  long  been  reoognleed  that  sex  deviates 
are  bad  security  risks  since  they  can  be 
easily  blackmailed  into  serving  the  enemy. 

These  two  mathematicians,  as  you  will 
recall,  defected  to  the  Soviet  Union  last  year 
and  among  other  things  disclosed  to  the 
Kremlin  that  the  United  States  had  broken 
the  secret  codes  of  some  40  nations.  Nat- 
urally these  codes  were  changed,  and  It  is 
olTvlous  that  the  United  States  has  been  de- 
prived of  much  valuable  information.  Of 
course,  the  most  harmful  effect  of  their  de- 
fection was  the  treuvendous  prxspaganda  vtc- 
tory  gained  by  the  Soviets  throughout  the 
world  when  these  men,  after  reaching  the 
Soviet  Union,  attacked  the  poitdes  of  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  significant  that,  since  the  committee's 
investigation  began  shortly  after  the  defec- 


tion— an  investigation  which  is  still  going 
on — 79  sex  deviates  have  been  discovered  In 
the  National  Security  Agency  akme  and 
removed.  Just  the  other  day  we  got  rid  of 
1«  more  of  them  in  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration. 

I  realtee  most  of  tliese  people  are  unfor- 
tunates and  not  disloyal  but  in  these  times 
of  great  peril  we  cannot  afford  to  have  them 
In  sensitive  Jobs  in  Government  where  they 
automatically  become  security  risks,  subject 
to  blackmail. 

The  National  Science  Foundation,  as  you 
know,  was  set  up  by  the  Congress  primarily 
to  aid  In  the  national  defense  by  granting 
taxpayer's  money  for  advanced  scientific 
study  and  for  grants  to  universities  and 
other  Institutions  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  special  projects  for  the  Government. 
Within  the  jxvst  few  months  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  from  its  investi- 
gfations  has  learned  that  the  Foundation 
since  the  time  of  its  formation  In  1960  ha* 
been  making  absolutely  no  security  check  on 
persons  who  receive  Individual  grants.  It 
has  made  no  security  check  on  the  individ- 
uals who  actually  do  the  work  for  the  uni- 
versities engaged  in  this  Government  work. 
Often  It  does  not  even  know  the  Identity  of 
the  supervising  personnel. 

I  was  flabbergasted  the  other  day  when  I 
learned  that  a  top  scientist,  identified  as  a 
Communist,  and  who  gave  Information  on 
the  atomic  bomb  to  a  Soviet  agent  during 
World  War  II,  Is  now  working  on  a  Govern- 
ment project  at  one  of  our  universities. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  the  committee 
through  its  investigations  learned  that  one 
Edward  YclUn  had  been  given  a  National 
Science  Foundation  fellowship  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Keep  in  mind  that,  as  I 
have  said,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
was  created  by  the  Congress  primarily  to  pro- 
mote scientific  study  and  research  In  the 
Interest  of  national  defense. 

In  1958  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  In  hearings  at  Gary,  Ind.,  deter- 
mined that  Edward  Tellin,  an  Identified 
Communist,  was  a  colonizer  for  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  basic  Industry  in  the  Chicago 
area.  A  Communist  colonizer  of  Industry 
Is  one  who  misrepresents  and  downgrades  his 
educational  attainments  in  order  to  get  a 
menial  Job  on  the  assembly  line  where  he 
can  Indoctrinate  his  fellow  workers  with 
Communist  Party  policy  and  stir  up  dis- 
sension. 

Edward  YelUn  was  convicted  In  the  Fed- 
eral court  for  contempt  of  Congress  for  re- 
fusing to  answer  questions  concerning  such 
activities  during  the  hearing  of  the  commit- 
tee at  Gary.  In  spite  of  his  record  and  In 
spite  of  this  conviction,  Yellin  was  granted 
first  a  Ford  Foundation  scholarship  and  then 
a  National  Science  Foundation  fellowship  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  graduate  school. 

Those  at  the  university  who  recommended 
him  for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
fellowship  felt  no  obligation  to  discloee 
what  they  knew  about  TelUn's  colonizing 
activities  and  his  conviction  In  the  Fed- 
eral court.  Of  course,  there  was  no  excuse 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  not  to 
have  known  of  TelUn's  record.  But  as  I 
have  said,  no  security  check  Is  nuide. 

Would  you  say,  while  such  conditions 
exist — and  I  could  mention  many  similar  sit- 
uations if  time  permitted — that  our  secu- 
rity measures  are  too  restrictive? 

What  particularly  disturbed  the  committee 
in  Its  Investigation  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  was  the  attitude  shown  by  the 
director  when  he  was  questioned  about  its 
complete  lack  of  security  measures.  He 
stated.  In  effect,  that  scientists  were  different 
from  the  average  American  citizen;  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  would  not  be 
able  to  get  some  sctentiste  to  do  even  basic 
sclentlflc  research,  completely  unclassified, 
under   Government   auspices    if   they   dared 


bother  them  with  questions  about  affilia- 
tions with  OoDununlst-froot  ocsanizations 
and  other  questionable  activities  and  as- 
Boclatlonx.  If  the  Government  wanted  the 
cooperation  of  American  adentlBts,  h*  inti- 
mated, it  had  to  bend  over  backward  in  Its 
efforts  not  to  offeod  their  delicate  ■enslbil- 
ities  by  so  mxich  as  raising  the  question  of 
security. 

U«  was — I  believe  aad  hope — here  sx- 
presslng  an  erroneous  opinion  of  what 
scientists  are  like,  rather  than  actual  fact. 
The  1957  Pre&ldenUal  oommittee  report  I 
mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  believe  dis- 
proves his  contention — at  least  as  far  as  the 
great  majority  of  acientlsts  are  concerned. 
They  are  willing  to  work  for  Ootemment  la 
any  type  of  reaearch,  even  IX  It  means  strict 
security  regulations  and  care/ul  luveeUga- 
tioa  into  their  personal  backgrounds. 

All  of  us  must  keep  In  mind  this  basic 
fact — that  a  Commuulst,  no  matter  what 
else  he  may  be.  Is  a  Communist  first,  last, 
end  always.  He  may  also  be  a  scientist,  a 
teacher,  a  union  ollcer,  a  writer,  or  a  govern- 
ment official,  but  dedication  to  eommonism 
and  loyalty  to  tiw  Kremlin  always  super- 
sede his  loyalty  to  his  country  and  to  tlie 
principles  and  ethics  of  his  profession. 

I  will  not  repeat  here  the  names  of  the 
scientists  who  were  Communists  flrst  and 
who  betrayed  their  country  by  passing  to  the 
enemy  some  of  our  mcjst  vital  sclentlflc 
secrets.  Those  scientists  and  others  who 
feel  they  are  helping  hiunanlty  by  Insisting 
that  all  scieuUAc  discoveries  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Kremlin  are  living  In  a  fool's 
paradise.  They  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  International  conimuntem  usee  science 
and  its  discoveries  not  for  the  people  but 
for  the  all-powerful,  totalitarian  state  whose 
ends  are  evil. 

For  the  last  few  minutes  I  have  been 
talking  about  a  decided  minority  of  scien- 
tists in  this  country.  Because  they  are  so 
vocal,  however,  they  have  succeeded  In  lead- 
ing many  Americans  to  believe  that  they 
speak  for  the  majority  of  scientists  In  this 
country.  Ilila,  of  course,  has  been  to  the 
detriment  of  the  loyal  majority.  It.  there- 
fore, behooves  this  majority,  which  is  often 
silent  on  major  issues  of  our  day.  to  speak  up 
more  often,  and  more  loudly,  to  correct  the 
erroneous  Impression  some  Americans  have 
of  the  part  being  played  by  scientists  In  our 
national  security. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  one  example  of  the 
part  the  scientist  p4ays  in  oiir  national  se- 
curity. One  of  the  fateful  and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  complex  decisions 
of  our  time  Involves  nuclear  testing.  While 
the  final  decision  in  these  matters  Is  made 
by  the  President,  we  all  recognlae  that  his 
decision  results  to  a  large  degree  from  the 
advice  and  recommendation  of  the  scientist. 
To  state  the  obvious,  it  Is  vitally  Impor- 
tant on  which  particular  scientists  the  Pres- 
ident relies.  Something  more  is  required 
of  these  men  over  and  above  their  scientific 
knowledge  and  accomplishment.  They  must 
have  an  abiding  faith  and  conviction  in  our 
American  heritage,  and  they  must  also  fully 
understand  the  nature  and  objectives  of  the 
amoral,  atheistic,  totalitarian  Communist 
conspiracy. 

We  must  not  forget  that  It  was  the  Com- 
munists a  few  years  ago  who  set  In  motion 
an  Intenslfled  worldwide  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda campaign  for  the  cessation  of  all  nu- 
clear testing.  We  must  remember  that  with- 
out nuclear  weapons  the  United  States  Is 
no  match  for  the  Sovlet-Slno  bloc  with  Its 
inexhaustible  manpower.  We  were  far  ahead 
in  1958  In  nuclear  weapons.  We  stopped 
testing.  For  almost  8  years  the  Soviets  en- 
gaged in  phony,  deceitful  negotiations  with 
no  Intention  of  ever  arriving  at  a  nuclear 
test  ban  agreement.  These  negotiations  were 
a  farce  and  were  carried  on  solely  for  the 
purpose   of   having   the   United  States  stop 
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testing  the  weapons  which  represented  the 
balance  of  flrepc>wer  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Ws  never  learn.  The  Soviets  have  said 
and  written  time  and  time  again  that  there 
can  no  more  be  sincere  diplomacy  than  there 
can  be  dry  water.  They  practice  what  they 
preach  in  this  revpect.  They  have  flagrantly 
violated  almost  nil  of  the  1,000  treaties  and 
nonaggression  compacts  they  have  made  with 
countries  of  the  free  world.  They  have  kept 
only  a  handful  which  suited  their  purpose. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Soviets  during 
these  past  3  years  have  been  secretly  and 
surreptitiously  conducting  underground  nu- 
clear tests  somewhere  in  the  wastelands  of 
Siberia.  A  few  days  ago  the  Communists 
broke  off  these  fu-clcad  negotiations  and  im- 


II 


mediately  began  testing.  They  threatened 
the  world  with  a  megaton  super  bomb  equiv- 
alent in  power  to  100  million  tons  of  TNT. 
Pe<^le  were  in  a  quandary  as  to  why  the 
Soviets  should  lay  themselves  open  to  cen- 
sure by  scuttling  the  nuclear  test  ban  talks 
and  openly  commencing  atmosphere  testing. 
To  me  the  answer  is  comparatively  simple. 
They  have  now  caught  up  or  may  have  even 
gone  ahead.  They  were  worried  that  they 
could  not  much  longer  deceive  the  world 
and  that  their  cheating  would  be  found  out. 
If  this  happened,  they  fully  realieed  that 
the  Impact  of  adverse  world  opinion  would 
be  far  greater  than  the  announcement  that 
they  were  resuming  testing. 

It  Is  vitally  necessary  that  all  Americans, 
In  every  field  of  endeavor,  must  be  abso- 


lutely convinced  beyond  any  permdventtire  of 
a  doubt  that  we  are  not  engaged  in  a 
popularity  contest  with  a  competing  eco- 
nomic systMn.  We  are  not  faced  merely 
with  certain  annoying  adjustments  which 
should  be  made  so  that  we  may  coexist  with 
a  different  system  of  OovM^unent.  We  are 
now  In  a  death  grip  witb.  an  enemy  the  like 
of  which  for  debasement  and  Inhumanity  the 
world  has  never  before  experienced,  an 
enemy  whom  we  can  Ignore,  appeals,  nego- 
tiate with,  only  at  the  expense  of  oiu'  sur- 
vival. 

This  Is  the  challenge  of  our  day  to  all 
patriots  of  this  Republic.  We  must  accept 
this  challenge.  We  shall  either  dedicate 
ourselves  to  it  or  face  slavery  and  destruc- 
tion. 


SENATE 

Monday,  SEfTKMiiKR  18,  1961 

(Legislative  day  of  Saturday,  September 
16.  1961) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  Thou  art  the  true  home 
of  our  souls,  whence  we  sprang,  to  whom 
we  belong,  and  in  whose  love  and  fellow- 
ship we  may  daily  renew  our  strength. 

At  the  beginning  of  another  week, 
comfort  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  with  a 
vivid  awareness  of  the  spiritual  verities 
by  which  we  are  surrounded  and  under- 
girded  that  we  may  be  stripped  of  pride 
and  made  humble  and  penitent. 

In  a  world  full  of  the  clamor  of  the 
violent,  the  boasting  of  the  arrogant, 
and  the  agony  of  tortured  F>eoples,  make 
us  valiant  for  Thy  truth  in  a  day  when 
the  hearts  of  many  turn  to  water. 

As  undefeated  souls  may  we  sustain 
the  shocks  of  these  volcanic  days,  master 
their  handicaps,  turn  their  threats  into 
challenges,  and  at  last  make  even  the 
wrath  of  men  to  serve  Thee. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Saturday,  September  16, 
1961,  was  approved. 


MESSAGES      PROM       THE       PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  foUowlng  acts: 

On  September  14,  1961: 

S.  48.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  modify  certain  leases  en- 
tered into  for  the  provision  of  recreation 
facilities  In  reservoir  areas; 

S.  203.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States   holds   In   trust  for   the  pueblos   of 


Santa  Ana,  Zia,  Jemez,  San  Felipe,  Santo 
Domingo,  Cochlti,  Isleta,  and  San  Ildefonso 
certain  public  domain  lands; 

S.  332.  An  act  to  make  certain  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho; 

S.  344.  An  act  to  amend  the  Seneca  Leas- 
ing Act  of  August   14,   1950   (64  Stat.  442); 

S.  415.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Jean  Oauel; 

S.  685.  An  act  to  amend  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  Commissioned  Officers  Act 
of  1048,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  888.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretiuy 
of  the  Interior  to  lease  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Utah  to  Joseph  A.  Workman; 

S.  935.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Air  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States; 

8. 1012.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  of  the 
Grelf  Brothers  Cooperage  Corp.  to  certain 
land  In  Marengo  County,  Ala.; 

8. 1518.  An  act  providing  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Omaha  Tribe 
of  Indians; 

8.  2016.  An  act  to  give  to  the  Walker  River 
Paiute  Tribe  the  reserved  minerals  under- 
lying its  reservation;  and 

S.  2216.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  three  units  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
irrigation  project  to  the  landowners  within 
the  project. 

On  September  16,  1961  : 

S.  1640.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Indian  revolving  loan  fund. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  4,  to  amend  the  cloture  rule 
by  providing  for  adoption  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  convened  today  fol- 
lowing a  recess,  there  may  be  a  morning 
hour,  with  the  usual  3 -minute  limitation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  com- 
munication and  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

PSOPOSXO     SUPFLEMZNTAL     ESTIMATES,     FISCAL 

Teak  1962  (S.  Doc.  No.  51) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  estimates  for  the  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1961  (with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Apivoprlatlons, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Repokt  on  Admimisteativz:  Expenses  or 
Small  Bttsinxss  AoMunsiEA-noN 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  re- 
flecting estimated  obligations  by  principal 
activities  of  the  Small  Business  Admlnists-a- 
tion,  for  the  period  January  1,  through  June 
30,  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Repokt  on  Review  or  Inteesebvice  Utiliza- 
tion or  Aebonautical  Eqitifment  and  Sitp- 
PLiBS  Within  Department  or  Detense 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  Interservloe 
utilization   of  aeronautical   equipment  and 
supplies  within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
dated  September  1961  (with  an  accompany- 
ing repent);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on  Receipt  or  Application  roK  Loan 
Under  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
or  1956 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  application 
for  a  loan  of  $942,100  for  the  Klamath  Basin 
Improvement  District  in  Klamath  County. 
Oreg.,  under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1966  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Amendment  or  Section  2  or  Act  or  July  31, 

1947  (61  Stat.  681) 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 

the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 

legislation  to  amend  section  2  of  the  act  of 
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July  31.  1947  (61  Stat.  681).  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

REPORTS  OP  OOMMTTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA.  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  without 
amendment : 

H.B.  4357.  An  act  to  increase  monthly  dte- 
abillty  and  death  compensation  payable  pur- 
suant to  the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act 
(Rept.  No.  1076). 
—  By  Mr.  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendments: 

S.  455.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public  hear- 
ings on  air  pollution  problems  of  more  than 
local  significance  under,  and  extend  the  du- 
ration of,  tlje  Federal  air  pollution  control 
law.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1083) ; 

H.B.  7854.  An  act  to  modify  the  project 
for  the  Duluth -Superior  Harbor,  Minn, 
and  Wis.,  to  prorlde  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  aist  ATenue  Weet  Chan- 
nel, and  for  otlMr  purposeB  (Rept.  No.  1080): 
and 

HJt.  7888.  An  act  to  amend  tlie  Plood 
Control  Act  of  1958  to  extend  the  time  with- 
in which  land  In  certain  reservoir  projects 
in  Texas  may  be  roconTeyed  to  the  former 
ownen  thereoif   (Rept.  No.   1070). 

By  Mr.  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  an  amendment: 

S  520.  A  bill  to  auUKMriae  certain  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  projects  for  the  Kos- 
kaskla  River,  111.,  for  navigation  ptcr- 
posee  (Rept.  Wo.  1081  >:  and 

H.R.  8558.  An  act  to  amend  section  808(a) 
of  atle  33,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,    and   for   other  purposes    (Rept.   No. 

1078).        

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.J.  Res.  459.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  cer- 
tain lan<ti  In  Prtnee  Oeorges  and  Charles 
Counttes,  Md..  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1082). 

By  Mr.  HRDSKA.  from  the  Octnmittee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.1348  A  UU  for  ttoe  relief  of  the  Sula- 
bach  Construction  Co.  (Rept.  Mo.  1077). 


By  Mr.   MAONTJSON   (by  request)  : 

S.  2568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1960,  to  extend  the  regulatory  an- 
thortty  of  the  Pederal  and  State  agencies 
concerned  under  the  terms  of  the  ConTen- 
tinn  for  the  Establishment  of  an  Inter - 
American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  signed 
at  Washington,  May  31,  1949,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnubon  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER : 

S.  2569.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chang  Kl 
Tung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

S.  2570.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2  and  5 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
height,  exterior  design,  and  constr\x:tlon  of 
private  and  semipubllc  buildings  in  the 
Georgetown  area  of  the  National  Capital.** 
approved  S^tember  22,  1950  (64  SUt.  903): 
and 

S.  2571.  A  bill  to  authorize  grants  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  a  project  of  con- 
struction for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  Um  facilities  of  George  Washington 
University  Hoepltai  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: to  the  Committee  on  tlie  District  of 
Columbia. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
EXPRESSION  OF  REGRET  ON  DEATH 
OP    DAG    HAMMARSKJOIiD,    SEC- 
RETARY      GENERAL       OP       THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Dikks^n,  and  Mr. 
KucHEL)  submitted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  49)  expressing  re- 
gret on  the  death  of  Dag  Haxnmarskjold, 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  ta 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
HuMPintrr,  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executtre  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KERR,  from  tlie  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

Harold  T.  Council,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Missisaippl  River  Commis- 
sion. 


m 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
8.3566.  A  bin    for   the   relief  of  Mlehaei 
Wajeeb   Metry;    to    tbe    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK   (for  htnnelf  and  Mr. 
Scott) : 
a  asm.  a  blU  for  tlw  miet  of  ttie  city  of 
Arnold,   Pa.;   to  tlM  Oommtttee   on  Public 
WorJcs. 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUOH  : 
8.2667.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Senraada 
Weda    Contreras    and    Florencla    Weda    de 
Salas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 

OP    SENATE    DOCUMENT    41     EN- 
TITLED "PROPOSED  PEDERAL  AID 
FOR  EDUCATION— A  COLLECTION 
OP  PRO  AND  CON  EXCERPTS  AND 
A  BIBLIOGRAPHY" 
Mr.  MORSE  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  50)  to  print  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  additional  copies  of  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  41.  relating  to  argu- 
ments on  Federal  aid  to  education,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Morse,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OP  ISSB—COR- 
RECTION     IN     ENROLLMENT     OP 
SENATE  BILL  902 
Mr.  TOWER  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  51)  to  make  a 
correction  In  the  enrollment  of  S.  902, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958.  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

(S:;e  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  hi  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Tower,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


AMENDMENT     OP    TUNA     CONVEN- 
TIONS ACT  OP  1950 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  ot 
September  7.  1950,  to  extend  the  regula- 
tory authority  of  the  Federal  and  State 
agencies  coocemed  under  the  terms  of 
the  Convention  for  the  Establishment 
of  an  Inter- American  Tropical  Tuna 
CJommission,  signed  at  Washington 
May  31.  1949,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  requesting 
the  proposed  legislation,  be  printed  in 
theRBcoBn. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2568)  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  7. 1950,  to  extend  the  regu- 
latory authority  of  the  Pederal  and  State 
agencies  concerned  under  the  terms  of 
the  Convention  for  the  Establishment  of 
an  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Com- 
mission, signed  at  Washington  May  31. 
1949.  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  MAGirusow,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macnusok 

is  as  follows : 

Department  or  State. 
Washington.  D.C..  Sept.  14,  1961. 
Tlia  Vice  Psesiosnt. 
VS.  Senate. 

Deax  Me.  Vic«  PREsrorwT:  Transmitted 
herewith  U  the  teat  of  proposed  leglslaUon 
"To  amend  the  act  of  September  7,  1»50. 
to  extend  the  regiUatory  authority  of  the 
Pederal  and  State  agencies  concerned  under 
the  terms  of  the  Coovention  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  an  Inter -American  Tropical 
Tuna  Commission,  signed  at  Washington 
May  31,  1949.  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Oom- 
migston'B  primary  function  Is  the  gathering 
and  Interpiretatlon  of  factual  information 
to  facilitate  maintaining  the  maximum  sus- 
tainable yield  of  yellowfln  and  skipjack  tuna 
in  the  eastern  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Conven- 
tion (1  V3.T.  230)  pursuant  to  which  tills 
Commission  was  created,  was  negotiated  In 
1949  by  the  United  States  and  Ooeta  Rica. 
In  1953  Panama  adhered  to  It.  Ecuador  re- 
oenUy  became  a  party.  UJ8.  legislation  to 
Implement  the  Convention  was  originally  en- 
acted In  1950  ( 1«  UB.C.  961 ) . 

The  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Com- 
mission was  origlnaUy  conceived  as  an  In- 
vestigatory body.  At  the  time,  any  regu- 
latory measures  were  considered  to  be  eo  far 
In  the  future  that  little  thought  was  given 
to  incorporating  In  the  Implementing  legis- 
lation such  provisions  as  would  be  needed 
to  act  on  any  Commission  recommendation 
for  regulatory  measures.  Consequently,  the 
existing  VS.  legislation  Is  silent  In  this  re- 
spect, a  fact  that  la  now  creating  a  problem. 

With  the  very  recent  development  of  new 
fishing  techniques  and  gear,  namely  purse 
seining  with  the  nylon  net  and  power  block, 
Uie  productivity  of  the  United  States  tuna 
fleet  has  Increased  with  great  rapidity,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  yellowfln  tuna.  So  much 
so  that  there  te  a  good  possibility  that  within 
the  next  60  days  the  Oommlselon  wlU  find 
It  necessary,  on  the  basis  of  scientific  data 
coiiected  and  analysed  over  the  last  decade, 
to  rscommend  to  the  memi>er  governments 
catch  restrictions  on  yeUowfln  tuna.  IX  this 
comes  to  pass,  tlM  alternative  to  the  Unple- 
xaentatioD  of  such  recommendations  would 
be  overfishing  of  the  resource.  The  situation 
thus  developing  calls  urgently  for  amenda- 
tory legislation  to  enable  the  United  States 


to  carry  out  Its  convention  obligation  "to  en- 
act such  legLslatloa  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Convention" 
as  well  as  to  discharge  Its  general  responsi- 
bility to  the  International  community  to  fol- 
low sound  conservation  practices  with  re- 
spect to  high  seas  resources.  It  Is  generally 
acknowledged  that  such  legislation  would  lie 
in  the  long-range  interests  of  the  U.S.  tuna 
industry.  It  is  of  great  importance,  there- 
fore, ttiat  the  United  States  tie  in  a  position 
to  take  action  on  any  Commission  recom- 
mendation Immediately  or  shcH-tiy  after  it 
It  received.  Time  is  therefore  of  the  essence. 
The  early  attention  of  the  Congress  to  this 
matter  Is  respectfully  urged. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  of  enforcement. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  the  only  practical 
regulatory  measure  would  be  such  as  ooQld 
effectively  be  enforced  ashore,  e.g.,  an  annual 
yellowfln  quota  tor  the  entire  convention 
area.  It  is  estimated  that  this  would  put 
the  cost  of  enforcement  on  the  order  of 
1200.000  annually  for  the  services  of  in- 
spectors in  the  several  tuna  ports,  including 
necessary  logistic  support  for  them.  Of  in- 
terest in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  in 
our  long-standing  halibut  conaenratlon  re- 
gime with  Canada  the  emphasis  has  been 
on  shore-side  enforcement.  This  should  be 
all  the  UKre  so  with  yellowfln  tuna  since 
It  Is  not  expected  there  will  be  different 
quotas  for  different  areas,  as  Is  true  in  the 
case  of  halibut. 

The  Biueau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram, there  Is  no  objection  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Rusk. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
many  Senators  have  already  addressed 
themselves  to  this  subject.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve further  elaboration  Is  necessary.  I 
believe  the  concurrent  resolution  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  fully  expresses 
the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
certain  that  all  the  minority  fully  con- 
cur in  the  spirit  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution which  has  been  presented  for 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  49)  was  agreed  to. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP 
SYMPATHY  UPON  DEATH  OF  DAG 
HAMMARSKJOLD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  majority 
leader;  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen),  the  minority 
leader;  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchelI,  the  minority 
whip;  and  myself,  I  submit  a  concurrent 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  49)  was  read,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Mr.  Dag  Hammarskjold.  of 
Sweden,  served  as  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  since  April  1953;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Hammarskjold  worked  tire- 
lessly to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  as 
a  force  for  world  peace  and  Justice;  and 

Whereas  he  served  the  cause  of  peace  with 
patience,  determination,  and  courage;  and 

Whereas  his  wisdom  and  leadersiiip  for 
peace  won  the  Admiration  and  respect  of 
peoples  throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas  Secretary  General  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold gave  his  life  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Nations  and  for  Xbe  cause  of  peace: 
Now.  theref<»-e.  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  our  deep  and 
sincere  regrets  are  expressed  to  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold's  family,  to  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment, and  to  the  United  Nations  for  the  loss 
of  a  great  man  and  a  great  soldier  for  peace. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

CVn— 18M 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  SENATE  DOCUMENT  NO.  41,  EN- 
TITLED "PROPOSED  PEDERAL  AID 
FOR  EDUCATION— A  COLLECTION 
OP  PRO  AND  CON  EXCERPTS  AND 
A  BIBLIOGRAPHY" 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  concurrent 
resolution,  and  I  should  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  on  this. 

The  resolution  would  authorize  the 
printing  of  an  additional  5,000  copies  of 
Senate  Document  No.  41.  entitled  "Pro- 
posed Federal  Aid  for  Education — A  Col- 
lection of  Pro  and  Con  Excerpts  and  a 
BibUography." 

It  is  put  out  under  the  authorization 
of  our  committee  and  at  the  request  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Gold  WATER].  We  have  already 
about  exhausted  the  first  supply. 

The  need  for  these  additional  copies  is 
attested  to  by  the  information  provided 
me  to  the  effect  that  between  250  to  300 
copies  of  the  document  are  being  mailed 
daily  at  the  request  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Our  present  supply  will  meet  re- 
quests for  only  about  1  more  week  at  the 
present  rate  of  demand.  The  5,000 
figure  is  an  estimate  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  is  based  on  the  experience 
in  previous  years  of  similar  subject 
materials. 

The  demand  Is  further  augmented  by 
the  fact  that  the  subject  of  debate  of 
high  schools  that  engage  in  Interscho- 
lastic  debates  this  year  will  be  that  of 
education.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  I  are  very  desirous  of  getting  action 
on  this  proposal  We  wish  to  have  ac- 
tion on  the  concurrent  resolution  taken 
this  week,  if  possible,  because  many  re- 
quests for  this  document  are  coming  to 
Members  of  Congress.  I  hope  there  will 
be  an  expedition  of  the  tuition  desired. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
50)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representativies  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed,  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  five  thousand 
additional  copies  of  Senate  Document  Num- 
ber 41,  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  relating  to 
argtiments  for  and  against  7ederal  aid  to 
education. 


COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SERVICXIS 
AND  FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1961— 
CONFERENCE     REPORT 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  cm  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bUl  rH.R.  4998)  to  assist  in  ex- 
panding and  improving  community  fa- 
cilities and  services  for  the  health  care 
of  aged  and  other  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  read,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Sept.  20,  1961,  p.  204S4.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


TEAC:HERS  FOR  TRAINING  DEAP 
CHILDREN  AND  PERSONS  SUF- 
FERING SPEECH  AND  HEARING 
IMPAIRMENT 

Mr.  FTTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  Senate  bill  336. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
336)  to  make  available  to  children  who 
are  handicapped  by  deafness  the  spe- 
cially trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed 
to  develop  their  abihties  and  to  make 
available  to  individuals  suffering  speech 
and  bearing  Impairments  the  specially 
trained  speech  pathologists  and  audlol- 
ogists  needed  to  help  them  overcome 
their  handicaps,  which  was,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That,  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  training  of  more  teiwihers  of  the  deaf, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  (herein- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
missioner") shall,  with  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Training  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  (estab- 
lished by  section  6  and  hereinafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Advisory  Commit- 
tee"), establish  and  conduct  a  program  of 
grants-in-aid  to  accredited  public  and  non- 
profit Institutions  of  higher  education  wliich 
are  approved  training  centers  for  teachers  of 
the  deaf  or  are  affiliated  with  approved  pub- 
lic or  other  nonprofit  institutions  which  are 
approved  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf  to  assist  such  institutions  in  providing 
courses  of  training  and  study  for  teachers 
of  the  deaf  and  In  Improving  such  co<u-ses. 
Such  grants-in-aid  shaU  be  used  by  such 
institutions  to  assist  in  covering  the  cost 
of  such  courses  of  training  and  study  and 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  scholar- 
ships for  qxiallfled  persons  who  desire  to 
enroll  In  such  courses  of  training  and 
study,  the  stipends  of  any  such  scholarships 
to  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner.  The 
Commissioner  shall  submit  all  api^lcatlons 
for  grants-in-aid  under  this  Act  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  lu  review  and  recom- 
mendations, and  the  Oconmlssloner  shall  not 
approve  any  such  application  l>efore  he  has 
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received  and  studied  the  recommendations 
of  the  AdTlflory  Committee  with  respect  to 
such  application,  unless  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  have  failed  to  submit  Its  rec- 
ommendations to  him  after  having  had 
adequate  time  to  do  so. 

Sxc.  a.  Payments  of  grants-in-aid  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commissioner  from  time  to  time  and  on 
such  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  In- 
cluding the  making  of  such  reports  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
payments  may  be  made  either  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement. 
Sac.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
The  term  "nonprofit",  as  applied  to  an 
institution,  means  an  institution  owned  and 
operated  by  one  or  more  corporations  or 
associations  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  in\ires,  or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi- 
Tldual; 

(b)  The  term  "accredited",  as  applied  to 
an  Institution  of  higher  education,  means  an 
institution  of  higher  education  accredited 
by  a  nationally  recognized  body  or  bodies 
approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
sioner; and 

(c)  The  term  "approved",  as  applied  to 
training  centers  for  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
means  centers  approved  by  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized body  or  bodies  approved  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner,  except  that 
a  training  center  for  teachers  of  the  deaf 
which  is  not,  at  the  time  of  its  application 
for  a  grant  under  this  Act.  approved  by  such 
a  recognized  body  or  bodies  may  be  deemed 
approved  for  purposes  of  thU  Act  if  the 
Commissioner  finds,  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  approved  body  or  bodies, 
that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  center  will,  with  the  aid  of  such  grant. 
meet  the  approval  standards  of  such  body 
or  bodies. 

Sac.  4.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
except  the  malting  of  regulations,  to  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

Sac.  B.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Training  of  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man, and  twelve  persons  appointed,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by  the  Com- 
missioner with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
twelve  appointed  members  shall  be  selected 
so  as  to  secure  on  the  Committee  a  bal- 
anced representation  from  among  individu- 
als identified  with  institutions  approved  for 
the  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  indi- 
viduals identified  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  are  affiliated  with  institu- 
tions approved  for  the  training  of  teachers 
of  the  deaf,  individuals  who  have  responsi- 
bilities in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf,  and  Indi- 
viduals identified  with  the  general  public 
who  have  demonstrated  an  Interest  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  peri- 
odically review  the  operations  of  the  grants- 
in-aid  program  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act  with  a  view  to  determining  the  extent 
to  which  such  program  is  succeeding  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
established.  On  the  basis  of  such  reviews 
the  Advisory  Committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Commissioner  such  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  operation  and  administration 
of  the  program  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation which  it  may  deem  necessary  or  desira- 
ble to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  this 
Act  was  enacted.  Such  recommendations, 
together  with  the  Commissioner's  comments 
thereon,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  trans- 
mittal by  him  to  the  Congress. 


(c)  The  Advisory  Committee  is  authorised 
to  review  all  applications  for  granta-in-aid 
under  this  Act  and  reconunend  to  the  Com- 
missioner the  approval  of  such  applicatioDa 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, contribute  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  the  disapproval 
of  such  applications  as.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Advisory  Committee,  do  not  contribute 
to  the  carrjring  out  of  such  purposes. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  may  utilize  the 
services  of  any  member  or  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  in  connection  with  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
for  such  periods,  in  addition  to  conference 
periods,  as  he  may  determine. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  bxisiness  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  or  at  the  request  of  the 
Commissioner  under  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  not  to  exceed  $75  per  day.  and  shall 
also  be  entitled  to  receive  an  allowance  for 
actual  and  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
places  of  residence,  except  that  any  member 
may  waive  his  right  to  receive  such  com- 
pensation or  allowance,  or  both.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  1003  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  shall  apply  to 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  91.500.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and  91, 600.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1063. 
Any  grant  for  training  or  scholarships  made 
from  an  appropriation  under  this  Act  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  Include  such  amounts 
for  providing  such  training  or  scholarships 
during  succeeding  years  as  the  Commissioner 
may  determine. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  ter- 
minate on  June  30.  1963. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OP  LAW  RELATING 
TO  INDECENT  PimUCATIONS  IN 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA- 

CHANGE  OP  CONFEREE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  be  excused 
as  a  conferee  on  the  bill  (H.R.  4670)  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  indecent  pub- 
lications in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  be  appointed  in  this  stead. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With  - 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SUGAR  ACT  OP 
1948  —  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  11,  1961,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr.  Morsk  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  2526)  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  HuicPHRrr 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators)  on 
September  11,  1961. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINO  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  J.  SPENCER  BELL  TO  BE 

U.8.     CIRCUIT     JUDGE.     FOURTH 
CIRCUIT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  a  public  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  for  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1961,  at  10:30  ajn..  in  room  2228, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nom- 
ination of  J.  Spencer  Bell,  of  North 
Carolina,  to  be  UJ3.  circuit  judge,  fourth 
circuit,  a  new  ix)sition. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  In  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consist*  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [  Mr.  Johh- 
STON],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HruskaI,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1459.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  longevity  step  increases  for 
postal  employees; 

S.  1990.  An  act  to  amend  section  1362  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
further  protect  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  penalties  for 
malicious  damage  to  certain  communications 
facilities; 

S.  2072.  An  act  to  disclaim  Interest  in  cer- 
tain rights  in  certain  lands  In  the  State  of 
Nevada;  and 

S.  2393.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  additional 
years  the  expired  provisions  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874.  Eighty-first  Congress,  and  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  and 
for   other   purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  258)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales 
Tax  Act  to  increase  the  rate  of  tax  im- 
posed on  certain  gross  receipts,  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  Facilities  Act  of  1942 
to  transfer  certain  parking  fees  and  other 
moneys  to  the  highway  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes:  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
McMillan,  Mr.  Burki  of  Kentucky,  and 
Mr.  Brothill  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7500)  to  provide  for  a  Peace  Corps  to 
help  the  peoples  of  interested  countries 
and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs  for 
skilled  manpower:  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Zablocki, 
Mrs.  Kellt,  Ml-.  Morrow,  and  Mr.  Jcdd 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 


of  the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following 
bills  of  the  House: 

H.R.  2379.  An  aet  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  certain 
lands  in  the  Granite  Creek  area,  Alaska,  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  at  Fort 
Oreely.  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  6486.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  examina- 
tion in  District  of  Columbia  courts  of  any 
minister  of  religion  In  connection  with  any 
communication  made  to  him  In  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  without  the  consent  of  the 
party  to  such  communication. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8921) 
to  provide  for  the  annual  audit  of  bridge 
commissions  and  authorities  created  by 
act  of  Congress,  for  the  filling  of  vacan- 
cies in  the  membership  thereof,  and  for 
other  purp>oses,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  following  enrolled  bills: 
and  they  were  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bill  (8.  902) : 

8.  90a.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  2237.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  and  for  other  purposes; 

HA.  1325.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Urs. 
Seto  Ylu  Kwel; 

HJl.  1369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zsu- 
zsanna  Relsz; 

HJL  1878.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
change of  certain  land  in  Madera  County, 
Calif.,  with  Mary  Saunders  Moses; 

H.B.  1394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laszlo 
Namorl; 

H.R.  1899.  An  act  for  the  reltef  of  Mrs. 
Josefa  PkUsoan  and  daughter,  Annabelle 
Pldisoan; 

HH.  1423.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Agavni  Tazlcioglu; 

HJl.  1459.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bn2c. 
Hideo  Chuman,  VA.  Navy: 

H.R.  1496.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aloysius 
van  de  Velde; 

Hit.  1532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeanlne 
Ruth  Tabacnlk; 

HJl.  1560.  An  set  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Oarza  Lopes; 

Hit.  1561.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kim- 
Ok  Yun; 

HJt.  1569.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Isel 
Sakloka; 

HJl.  1581.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Falato  Colaclcco; 

HH.  1583.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Chung-Huang  Tang  Kao; 

H  R.  1614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Byron 
K.  £f  thimladis; 

H.R.  1630.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carma 
Pereira  de  BustUlos: 

HH.  1646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joan 
Josephine  Smith; 

H.R.  1714.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
J.  Katsaros; 

HJL.  1898.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isabel 
Brown; 

HJt.  1901.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Georgia 
J.  Makris; 

HJl.  2136.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Hajime 
Misaka; 

H.R.  2145.  An  Mt  for  the  relief  o(  Joglnder 
Singh  Toor; 

H.R.  3280.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  certain  public  lands  forty  miles 
east  of  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  for  use  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  as  a  Nike  range; 


H.R.  2283.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  pubUc  domain  of  certain 
lands  in  the  Big  Delta  area,  Alaska,  for  con- 
tinued use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  at 
Fort  Greely.  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJL  2555.  An  act  to  authorize  pay  with  re- 
spect to  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States  in  cases  of  emergency  evacuations,  to 
consolidate  the  laws  governing  allotment 
and  assignment  of  pay  by  such  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  2655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pamala  Goxigh  Walker; 

H.R.  2822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gregoire 
A.  Kublln; 

HJl.  2924.  An  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled 
"An  Act  extending  the  time  In  which  to  file 
adverse  claims  and  institute  adverse  suits 
against  mineral  entries  in  the  district  of 
Alaska",  approved  Jvme  7,  1910  (36  Stat. 
459): 

HJl.  3133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marie  A.  Schmoldt; 

H.R.  3393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Istvan 
Zsoldos; 

H.R.  3404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elemer 
Christian  Sarkozy; 

HJl.  3718.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Matthias 
Nock,  Jr.; 

HJl.  4221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  SylvU 
Abrams  Abramowltz; 

H.  R.  4384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Fordbam; 

H.R.  4499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Ruda  Daniel; 

H.R.  4553.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zbigniew 
Ryba; 

HJl.  5136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Compton 
Jones  and  Huibert  Jones; 

HJl.  5138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cisco Joaquin  Alves; 

HJl.  5141.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Vito  Rec- 
chia; 

HJl.  5735.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Steven 
Mark  Hallinan; 

HJl.  6007.  An  act  to  amend  section  505(d) 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  certain  positions  In  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office; 

HJl.  6158.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adolphe 
C.  Verheya; 

HS,.  7576.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  AUxnlc  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  8678.  An  act  to  provMe  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  portion  of  the  Henry  O.  Shirley 
Memorial  Highway  and  other  highways  on  the 
Pentagon  road  network  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  and  for  other  pxirposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  8921)  to  provide  for  the 
annual  audit  of  bridge  commissions  and 
authorities  created  by  act  of  Congress, 
for  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  mem- 
bership thereof,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

Address  by  Mr.  RosaaT  W.  HzMPHn.L,  Fifth 
South  Carolina  Congressional  District,  deliv- 
ered at  the  dedication  of  the  National  Guard 
Armory  at  Clover,  B.C.,  on  September  10, 
1961. 


LEGISLATIVE  RECORD  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE THROUGH  SEPTEMBER  16, 
1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a  record  of  the 
major  legislative  action  taken  by  Uie 
Senate  through  September  15.  1961.  as 
prepared  by  the  Senate  Democratic  pol- 
icy committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Major   Lecislattvi   Action   87th   Congress. 
1st  Session,  Through  September  15,  1961 

(By  Senate  Democratic  policy  committee) 
The  Senate  has  passed  1 ,000  measures,  con- 
firmed 47.909  of  the  PresldKit's  nominees, 
and  ratified  8  conventions  or  treaties.  As 
we  head  toward  ad)oumment,  the  Senata 
has  numerous  bUls  tmd  one  or  two  treaties 
on  which  we  hope  to  take  action  prior  to 
sine  die  adjournment,  including  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  a  few  conference 
reports,  one  or  two  major  bills,  several  minor 
bills,  and  Senate  Resolution  4.  the  resolu- 
tion to  amend  Senate  rule  XXTI — cloture 
rule. 

in  the  economic  area 

Omnibus  farm  bUI :  Enacted  a  major  farm 
olll  to  reduce  wheat  and  feed  grain  sur- 
pluses; authorized  Secretary  to  consult  with 
farmers,  farm  organizations,  and  other 
groups  to  develop  new  farm  programs:  ex- 
tended the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Act  to  E>ecember  31,  1964;  consoUdated 
and  modernized  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration; extended  the  Wool  Act  for  4  years 
to  March  31,  1965;  extended  Great  Plains 
conservation  program  to  December  31,  1971; 
authorized  a  5-year  extension  of  the  school 
milk  program  to  be  paid  by  direct  appro- 
priations; and  extended  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  armed  services  milk  pro- 
gram to  1964.  with  CCC  furnisblng  the  funds 
(Public  Law  87-128). 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Act:  Enacted 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961.  revis- 
ing the  original  estimated  authorization  for 
41,000-mile  13-year  program  of  Interstate 
Highways  by  Increasing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's share  from  $25  bUlion  to  $37  bllUon; 
extended  for  2  years  the  "incentive"  bonus 
for  States  to  enter  into  agreements  for  bUl- 
board  controls  (Public  Law  87-61). 

Housing  Act  of  1961:  Enacted  a  housing 
program,  authorizing  $4.9  billion  In  new 
funds.  The  act  provides  for  a  new  2-year 
experimental  plan  of  low-interest  rate,  35- 
year  mortgage  loans  fa:  middle-income 
hoxising  (except  in  hardship  cases  the  mort- 
gages may  be  extended  to  40  years) ;  requires 
a  3-percent  downpayment  on  low-income 
housing,  with  a  pennlssive  inclusion  of  set- 
tlement costs;  authorizes  $75  million  for 
mass  transportation  systems,  and  $50  million 
for  "open  space"  grants;  and  Includes  a 
reauthorization  of  approximately  100.000 
pubUc  housing  units  (Public  Law  87-70). 

FHA:  Increased  by  $1  billion  the  mort- 
gage Insxirance  authorization  of  FHA  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-38). 

Veterans'  home  loans:  Extended  direct 
and  guaranteed  home  loan  programs  for 
World  War  II  veterans  to  July  26.  1967,  and 
for  Korean  conflict  veterans  to  February  1. 
1975;  authc»^zed  an  additional  $1.3  billion 
for  direct  loan  program  through  fiscal  1967 
(Public  Law  87-84). 

Social  security:  Increased  minimum  old- 
age  insurance  benefits  and  benefits  to 
widows  under  the  Social  Security  Act;  pro- 
vided reduced  benefits  to  men  at  62;  liberal- 
ized disability  prorlslons;  increased  tax  for 
workers  and  employers  by  one-eighth  of  1 
percent;  increased  (for  1  year)   the  amount 
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of  public  anlstanoe  payments  for  old-age 
aaat stance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  (Public 
Law  87-04). 

Manpower  Training  Act  of  1961;  Author- 
izes a  4-year,  (SSS  million  manpower  train- 
ing program  to  help  alleviate  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  by  enabling  workers  whose 
•kills  are  obsolete  to  receive  training  which 
will  qualify  them  to  obtain  and  hold  Jobs, 
with  priority  to  unemployed  persons  in- 
cluding those  in  farm  families  with  a  net 
Income  of  leas  than  $1,300  a  year  (S.  1991) . 

Water  pollution  control;  Authorized  an 
additional  $370  million  to  help  communities 
construct  sewage  treatment  plants  to  con- 
trol water  pollution,  thus  raising  the  annual 
limit  on  grants  from  $50  million  yearly  to 
$80  million  for  fiscal  1963.  $90  million  for 
fiscal  1963,  $100  million  for  fiscal  1964. 
through  and  Including  1967.  In  addition. 
this  measure  increased  from  $3  million  to 
$5  million  the  annual  Federal  matching 
grants  to  States  to  administer  water  pollu- 
tion control  programs  and  extended  the  pro- 
gram through  June  30,  1968.  and  author- 
ized $6  million  a  year  for  the  Secretary 
to  use  to  develop  demonstration  programs  to 
treat  sewage,  to  measure  pollutants,  and  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  sewage  treatment 
(Public  Law  87-88). 

Debt  limit:  Increased  the  public  debt 
limit  by  $14  bUlion  to  $298  billion  through 
June  30,  1962  (Public  Law  87-69). 

Corporate-excise  extension:  Extended  for 
an  additional  year  the  existing  62-percent 
corporate  Income  tax  rate,  excise  tax  rates 
on  automobiles,  liquor  and  tobacco,  and 
taxes  on  local  telephone  calls  and  passenger 
transportation — thus  prevent»ng  a  loss  of 
revenue  of  some  $2.5  billion  (Public  Law 
87-72). 

Federal  unemployment  compensation : 
Authorized  Federal  advances  to  permit  the 
States  to  extend  unemployment  benefits  up 
to  an  additional  13  weeks  for  workers  who 
have  exhausted  their  regular  benefits  during 
the  recession,  thus  providing  an  unemployed 
worker  with  benefits  up  to  a  total  of  39 
weeks — In  an  effort  to  ease  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  throughout  the  country 
(Public  Law  87-6). 

RallroArd  unemplojrment  compensation : 
Approved  benefits  of  a  similar  nature  for  un- 
employed railroad  workers  under  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act  (Public 
Law  87-7). 

Railroad  retirees:  To  bring  the  railroad  re- 
tirees in  line  with  the  beneficiaries  of  social 
security,  this  amendment  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  pennits  men  without  30  years 
service  to  receive  reduced  annuities  upon 
reaching  age  62;  and  reduces  from  3  to  1  year 
the  required  time  which  must  elapse  after 
marriage  before  a  wife  or  husband,  other- 
wise qualified,  may  receive  the  annuity  (S. 
3395,  Public  Law  87-     ) . 

Aid  to  dependent  children;  Authorized  a 
14- month  program,  from  May  1,  1961, 
through  June  1962  of  ald-to-dependent 
children,  permitting  States  to  aid  needy  un- 
employed parents  and  their  children  who 
are  not  now  eligible  for  aid  In  which  the 
Federal  Oovernment  participates:  and  In- 
creased by  $3  the  minimum  amount  to  which 
the  Federal  Oovernment  will  participate  on 
a  matching  basis  in  State  programs  carrying 
out  the  special  medical  care  provisions  for 
recipients  of  old  age  assistance  (Public  Law 
83-31). 

Mlnimimi  wage;  Increased  minimum  wage 
to  $1.25  (from  $1)  and  extended  coverage  to 
3.6  million  additional  workers  (Public  Law 
87-30) . 

Area  redevelopment:  Established  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  in  the  De- 
partnaent  of  Conunerce.  and  authorized  a  4- 
year  program  of  $300  million  in  loans  and 
$94  million  In  grants  for  industrial  plants 
and  public  facilities  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  (Public  Law  87-27). 


Small  business  louu:  Incr««Md  by  $30 
million  the  amount  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  may  commit  for  loans  under 
their  regular  business  loan  progmn,  which 
will  enable  SBA  to  continue  its  loan  program 
without  interruption  for  approximately  1 
month  (Public  Law  87-198). 

Small  business  amendments:  Increased 
SBA's  revolving  fund  by  $106  million  which, 
in  addition  to  the  $20  million  approved  In 
Public  Law  87-198.  increases  the  toUl  SBA 
revolving  fund  to  $1,125  million  (H.R.  8762). 
Small  Business  Investment  Act;  Increases 
capitalization  of  SBIC's  by  raising  the 
amount  of  capital  SBA  may  invest  In  an 
8BIC  (on  a  matching  basis)  from  $150,000 
to  $400,000  and  raises  the  limit  on  such  In- 
vestmente  applicable  to  commercial  banks 
from  1  percent  of  the  bank's  capital  and 
surplus  to  2  percent;  limits  to  $4  million  the 
amount  of  operating  loans  SBA  may  make 
to  any  one  SBIC  and  limits  loans  and  In- 
vestments by  SBIC's  In  any  one  smaU  busi- 
ness concern  without  approval  of  SBA  to 
$500,000,  or  20  percent  of  their  capital  and 
surplus,  whichever  is  smaller;  and  increases 
the  locm  limitation  to  State  and  local  de- 
velopment companies  from  $250,000  to 
$350,000  and  the  maximum  loan  maturity 
from  10  to  36  years  (S.  902,  Public  Law 
87-     ). 

ICC  loans:  Extended  for  37  months  (to 
June  30.  1963)  authority  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  make  loans  to  help 
ease  the  credit  difficulties  of  railroads  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-16). 

Feed  grains;  Authorized  a  1-year  emer- 
gency price  support  for  the  1961  crop  of  corn 
at  $1.20  a  bushel  with  the  other  feed  grains 
to  be  supported  at  fair  and  reasonable  levels 
In  relation  to  corn.  In  an  effort  to  raise  the 
Incomes  of  feed  grain  producers  and  to  re- 
duce the  mounting  surpluses  of  feed  grains 
In    Oovernment   hands    (Public    Law  87-6). 

Drought  relief:  Enacted  a  temporary  1- 
year  program  authorizing  the  sale  of  Oov- 
ernment surplus  corn  and  feed  grains  to 
needy  farmers  and  ranchers  In  drought  areas 
at  75  percent  of  Oovernment  price  support 
levels  and  permitting  grazing  of  livestock  on 
grasslands  Idled  by  the  soil  bank  and  other 
conservation  programs  or  moving  hay  on 
these  lands  In  or  near  drought  areas  (Public 
Law  87-127). 

Mldstate  reclamation  project.  Nebraska: 
Authorized  construction  of  the  mldstate 
reclamation  project  in  Nebraska  and  pro- 
vided for  Its  Inclusion  In  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project.  Estimated  cost  is  $81,467,000. 
repayable  within  the  40-year  contract  pe- 
riod (S.  970). 

San  Juan-Chama:  Authorized  $331  mil- 
lion In  appropriation  to  construct  the  Nav- 
ajo Indian  Irrigation  project  and  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project,  to  Irrigate  land  and 
help  stabilize  the  economy  of  the  water  de- 
ficient Rio  Orande  and  Canadian  Basins  (S. 
107). 

Small  towns  and  rural  counties:  Estab- 
lished a  20-member  bipartisan  Commission 
on  Problems  of  Small  Towns  and  Rural 
Counties  to  study  and  Investigate  Federal 
policies  and  programs  relating  to  the  needs 
and  problems  of  such  areas  (S.  1869). 

AEC  sales;  Accelerated  property  sales  to 
stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  atomic 
energy  communities  (Public  Law  87-174). 

Metal  scrap;  Extended  to  June  30.  1963. 
the  existing  suspension  of  Import  duties  on 
metal  scrap  (Public  Law  87-110). 

Farm  loans;  Increased  proportion  of  ap- 
propriated farm  loan  funds  available  for  In- 
dividual farms  with  debt  over  $10,000  from 
10  percent  to  25  percent  to  help  meet  the 
rapid  and  Increased  cost  of  farming  (Public 
Law  87-8) . 

Mexican  farm  labor :  Extended  and  revised 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  for  2  years, 
to  December  31.  1963. 

Cotton  farmers'  relief:  Authorized  emer- 
gency relief  to  cotton  farmers  where  Ooods 


have  made  It  impossible  to  plant  (Public  Law 
87-37). 

Duty-free  allowance:  Reduced  the  duty- 
free exemption  from  $600  to  $100  through 
June  SO.  1968.  to  counter  our  unfavorable 
balance  of  paymenU  (Public  Law  87-183). 

Foreign  trade :  Expands  Commerce  Depart- 
ment services  to  Importers  and  exporters  and 
accelerates  programs  to  promote  foreign 
trade. 

Clay  and  shale  tax  treatment:  Permits 
miners  of  clay  and  shale  to  Include  as  a 
depletion  allowance  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing brick  and  tile  (Public  Law  87-     ). 

IN  THX  INTXBHATIONAI.  AUA 

Foreign  assistance  authorisation:  Author- 
ized a  total  appropriation  of  $4,353,600,000 
for  fiscal  1962;  a  long-term  (5-year)  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  program  authorizing  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1.2  billion  for  fiscal  1962  and 
$1.6  billion  for  each  fiscal  year  from  1963  to 
1966;  and  established  a  new  forelgn-ald 
agency  (Public  Law  87-196) . 

Latin  American  aid:  Appropriated  $600 
million  for  Latin  American  aid  program, 
which  includes  $100  million  In  disaster  relief 
for  ChUe.  $394  million  for  loans  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  $6  million  for 
social  and  economic  programs  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  and  $100  million 
for  loans  and  grants  by  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  (Public  Law  87- 
41). 

OECD;  Ratified  the  creaUon  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  consisting  of  18  European  mem- 
ber nations,  the  United  States,  and  Canada, 
to  promote  economic  stability  and  an  orderly 
growth  of  the  economies  of  the  member 
states. 

OECD  permanent  representation:  Author- 
ized the  President  to  appoint,  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation,  a  permanent  repre- 
sentation ot  the  United  States  to  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Derel- 
opment,  and  provided  for  the  ooat  of  VS. 
participation  In  OKCD  including  salaries  of 
the  American  representative  and  bis  staff. 
(U.S.  share  is  25  percent  of  the  OBCD  budget 
which  will  run  to  about  $6  million  annually) 
(S.  2423). 

Peace  Corps:  Carried  out  the  President's 
recommendation  to  establish  a  Peace  Corps 
of  American  volunteers  to  carry  America's 
skills  and  talents  and  Idealism  abroad  to 
help  other  peoples  to  help  themselves.  The 
Peace  Corps  Is  designed  to  provide  the  frame- 
work through  which  America's  Idealism,  her 
humanltarlanlsm.  and  her  generosity  can 
find  a  personal  expression  In  the  task  of 
helping  to  build  with  our  own  hands  a  tMt- 
ter  world  for  our  mankind  (H.R.  7800.  Pub- 
lic Law  87-     ) . 

Disarmament:  Established  a  Disarmament 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security  to 
give  Impetus  to  the  UJ3.  goals  of  a  world 
which  is  free  from  the  scourge  of  war  and 
the  dangers  and  burdens  of  armaments  (S 
2180). 

Battle  Act  revision;  Strengthened  VS. 
policy  abroad  by  authorizing  the  President 
to  permit  economic  aid  to  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  except  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cbm- 
munlst-held  areas  of  the  Far  Bast,  when  he 
considers  It  Important  to  U.8.  security  (8 
1215). 

Foreign  bank  tax  exemption:  Exempted 
foreign  central  banks  from  payments  of 
taxes  In  this  country  on  Interest  accrued 
from  ownership  of  U.S.  Oovernment  sectirl- 
tles  not  used  or  held  for  commercial  pur- 
poses (Public  Law  87-27). 

US.  Travel  Service:  Established  a  VS. 
Travel  Service  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  promote  and  encourage  tourist 
travel  from  abroad  (Public  Law  87-68). 

Cultural  exchange:  Consolidated  all  cul- 
tural and  educational  exchange  programs 
In  an  effort  to  promote  these  programs  to  • 
more  Important  position  In  our  foreign  re- 
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latlons.  The  exchange  programs  combined 
are  the  Pulbrlght  Act,  the  Smlth-Mundt  Act, 
the  Finnish  Debt  Payments  Act,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  and  the  International  Cultural 
Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act 
of  1956  (HJl.  8866.  Public  Law  87-     ). 

U.S.  food  reserve:  Expressed  an  Interest 
in  exploring  with  other  nations  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  an  International  food 
and  raw  materials  reserve  under  the  United 
Nations  and  related  International  organiza- 
tions to  acquire  and  store  In  appropriate 
countries  raw  or  processed  farm  products 
and  other  raw  materials  exclusive  of 
minerals. 

Red  China:  Expressed  as  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that: 

1.  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
support  the  Oovernment  of  the  Republic  of 
China  as  the  representative  of  China  in  the 
United  States; 

2.  The  United  States  shall  continue  to  op- 
pose seating  of  the  Chinese  Conununlst 
regime  In  the  U.N.  so  long  as  that  regime 
persists  In  defying  the  principles  of  the  UJ?. 
Charter;  and 

3.  The  American  people  support  the  Presi- 
dent In  not  according  diplomatic  recognition 
to  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 

International  Finance  Corporation  amend- 
ment: Amended  by  charter  of  the  IPC  by 
allowing  It  to  purchase  capital  stock  to  aid 
the  IFC  In  encouraging  private  Investment 
in  underdeveloped  countries  by  creating  a 
wider  flexibility  of  financing  to  meet  the 
varying  needs  of  private  enterprise  (Public 
Law  87-186). 

Mercy  fieet;  Supported  the  establishment 
by  the  President  of  a  White  Fleet — a  force 
of  mercy  ships  to  assist  In  disaster  areas  in 
any  coastal  region  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to 
carry  on  a  regular  program  of  logistics  sup- 
port In  the  public  health  field  and  other 
works  of  technical  assistance. 

Inter- American  Children's  Institute:  Con- 
tinued U.S.  participation  In  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  Inter-American  Children's 
Institute   (S.J.  Res.  66). 

Allen  Orphan  Adoption  Act:  Made  perma- 
nent and  expanded  the  Allen  Orphan  Adop- 
tion Act  which  permits  orphans  adopted  or 
to  be  adopted  by  U.S.  citizens  to  enter  the 
country  on  nonquota  visas  (S.  2237,  Public 
Law  87-     ) . 

Caribbean  Organization:  Authorized  the 
President  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  the  agreement  establishing  the  Carib- 
bean Organization;  the  participation  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the 
Organization;  made  available  to  the  Organ- 
ization the  privileges,  exemptions,  and  Im- 
munities conferred  by  the  International 
Organizations  Immunity  Act;  and  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  a  U.S. 
observer  to  the  Organization.  (Organiza- 
tion is  to  concern  Itself  with  social,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  matters  of  common  In- 
terest to  the  Caribbean  area)  (Public  Law 
87-73). 

Fulbrlght  Act;  Authorized  legally  classi- 
fied American  nationals  to  qualify  and  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  under  the  Ful- 
brlght Act  for  advanced  education  abroad 
(Public  Law  87-163). 

Agricultural  aid:  Authorized  the  admin- 
istration to  continue  and  expand  the  use 
of  our  agricultural  abundance  in  helping 
needy  people  In  the  less  developed  countries 
through  development  programs  under  title 
n  of  Public  Law  480,  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  Act  (Public  Law  87-92). 

Repatriation  assistance:  Enacted  an  emer- 
gency 1-year  repatriation  assistance  program 
to  provide  temporary  assistance  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  dependents  of  VS.  citizens  return- 
ing from  abroad  without  available  resources. 
Aid  can  consist  of  money  pajrments,  medical 
care,  temporary  billeting,  or  other  goods  or 
services  needed  for  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  recipients  (Public  Law  87-64). 


Surplus  as  aid:.  Authorized  disposal  of  ad- 
ditional $2  billion  in  surplus  commodities 
under  the  AgrlcHltural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  87-27). 

Sugar  Act :  Extended  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
for  15  months  to  June  30,  1962,  fixing  quotas 
of  domestic  and  foreign  producers;  and  con- 
tinuing the  President's  authority  to  exclude 
Cuban  sugar  importa  and  reallocate  Ita  quota 
(Public  Law  87-15). 

Refugee  Assistance  Act:  Authorized  aid 
for  resettlement  of  refugees-escapees  from 
Iron  Curtain  countries  abroad  and  those 
seeking  asylum  here  from  Cuba;  and  author- 
ized the  President  to  use  up  to  $10  million 
in  any  fiscal  year  in  order  to  meet  iinex- 
pected  refugee  and  migration  developmenta 
Important  to  the  national  Interest  (H.R. 
8391,  Public  Law  87-     ). 

Belgium  Treaty;  Ratified  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Belgium  to  provide  protection 
for  property  and  Interesta  of  American  citi- 
zens and  companies  In  Belgium  and  to  as- 
sure fair  and  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
in  commercial.  Industrial,  and  financial  ac- 
tivities. In  return  for  like  assurances  In  the 
United  States. 

Brazil:  Ratified  a  Treaty  of  Extradition 
with  Brazil. 

Coliunbia  River:  Ratified  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
Cooperative  development  of  the  Columbia 
River. 

German  war  bonds:  Ratified  a  second 
agreement  with  Germany  for  the  validation 
of  East  German  dollar  bonds  to  enable  own- 
ers of  these  bonds  to  establish  they  were 
acquired  from  legitimate  soiirces  and  not 
through  Soviet  sources  In  Berlin  at  close  of 
World  War  II. 

Load  line:  Ratified  a  modification  to  the 
International  Load  Line  Convention. 

Oil  pollution:  Ratified  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
of  the  High  Seas  by  Oil. 

Vietnam  Treaty:  Ratified  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Vietnam  to  provide  protection 
for  property  and  Interest  of  American  citi- 
zens and  companies  In  Vietnam  and  to  as- 
sure fair  and  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
with  respect  to  engaging  In  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  financial  activities,  in  return 
for  like  assurances  In  the  United  States. 

Pollution  of  sea  by  oil:  Implemented  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Prevention 
of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  which 
prohlblta  discharge  of  oil  from  tankers  and 
Imposes  fines  and  penalties  for  violations 
(Public  Law  87-167). 

NATO:  Extended  through  Jime  30,  1962. 
the  life  of  the  U.S.  Citizens  Commission  on 
NATO,  a  CommiSolou  established  to  explore 
means  of  increasing  cooperation  and  imity 
of  purpose  among  NATO  countries  (Public 
Law  87-116). 

IN     THE    AUCA     Or    WZLrAXK     AND     GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Aid  to  education:  Enacted  a  $2,550  million, 
3-year,  Pederal-ald-to-eUucatlon  program  for 
school  construction  and  Increasing  teachers' 
salaries  (S.  1021). 

Impacted  areas-NDEA  extensions:  Enacted 
bill  which  extends  for  2  years,  until  June  30, 
1963,  Federal  assistance  to  help  build  schools 
In  dlstrlcta  burdened  with  substantial  in- 
creases In  their  school  memberships  due  to 
Federal  activities,  and  authorizes  an  addi- 
tional $20  million  for  this  purpose.  Also, 
extended  for  2  years,  until  June  30,  1964,  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  passed  In  1958,  to  stimulate  a  na- 
tionwide effort  to  strengthen  instruction  in 
science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign 
languages  (S.  2393,  Public  Law  87-     ). 

College  housing:  Increased  the  loan  au- 
thorization by  $300  million  for  each  of  the 
4  years  beginning  July  1,  1961,  through  1964 
(Public  Law  87-70). 

Circuit  Judges;  Created  73  additional  UJ8. 
district  and  circuit  court  Judgeships  to  help 


ease  the  present  workload  and  overcrowded 
court  calendars  (Public  Law  87-36). 

Community  Health  Services  and  Facilities 
Act  of  1961:  Increased  from  $30  million  to 
$50  million,  tor  each  of  the  next  6  years, 
the  appropriation  authorization  for  match- 
ing grante-ln-ald  to  States  to  assist  them 
in  expanding  their  public  health  services  fear 
the  chronically  ill  and  aged;  authorized  for 
a  5-year  period,  a  new  program  of  up  to 
$10  million  annually  of  special  projects 
granta  to  public  and  nonprofit  organizations 
for  studies,  experiments,  and  demonstra- 
tions of  new  or  Improved  methods  of  pro- 
viding health  services  outside  hospitals,  pri- 
marily for  chronically  ill  or  aged  i>ersons: 
and  extended  the  Hill-Burton  Act  to  June 
30.  1964  (HJR.  4998,  In  conference). 

Mass  transit:  Authorized  a  new  $75  mil- 
lion program  to  help  overcome  commuting 
problems  In  cities.  Twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars Is  authorized  for  demonstration  grants 
(covering  up  to  two-thirds  of  project  cost) 
for  projects  to  explore  ways  of  overcoming 
mass  transit  problems.  Fifty  million  dol- 
lars Is  authorized  for  low-interest  loans  to 
public  bodies  for  acquiring,  constructing, 
and  Improving  transportation  facilities  and 
equipment  (Public  Law  87-70) . 

National  fuels  study;  Approved  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee to  make  an  investigation  and  study  of 
the  current  and  prospective  Government  j>ol- 
Icles,  to  determine  changes  for  an  effective 
national  fuels  policy.  Report  of  the  find- 
ings to  be  submitted  by  January  31,  1961 
(S.  Res.  105). 

Federal  Airport  Act  extension:  Extended 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  for  3  years  to  June 
30,  1964,  and  authorized  a  total  appropria- 
tion of  $225  million,  or  $75  million  annually 
(HJB.  8102,  Public  Law  87-     ) . 

Public  facility  loans:  Provided  eligibility 
to  Indian  tribes  for  assistance  xmder  the 
public  facility  loan  program,  title  n  of  the 
Housing  Amendmente  of  1955.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  eligibility  for  loans  under  the  public 
facility  loan  program  Is  limited  to,  "munici- 
palities and  other  political  subdivisions  and 
Instrumentalities  of  States."  This  provision 
has  been  Interpreted  as  not  including  Indian 
tribes  which  resulted  not  only  in  discrimi- 
nation but  an  inconsistency  since  all  tribes 
are  eligible  for  low-rent  public  housing, 
housing  for  the  elderly,  and  assistance  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (S.  3454). 

Government  reorganization:  Restored  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  submit  plans 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Government 
(Public  Law  87-18). 

Judgment  and  compromise  settlement: 
Provided  for  the  swift  payment  of  Judgmenta 
and  compromise  settlements  against  the  VS. 
Government  won  by  State  and  foreign  claim- 
ants (Public  Law  87-187). 

Farm  credit:  Amended  the  farm  credit 
laws  to:  Permit  Installment  payments  on 
Federal  land  bank  loans  to  be  scheduled 
more  frequently  than  semiannually  if  desir- 
able to  the  borrower;  permit  Federal  land 
bank  loans  to  be  made  to  corporations  set 
up  by  farming  families  (now  restricted  to 
persons):  extend  from  5  to  7  years  the  per- 
missible maturity  of  intermediate-term 
loans;  require  In  applying  the  earnings  at 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  that  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  loans  outstanding  be  held 
in  reserve  up  to  the  accumulation  ot  3%  per- 
cent of  the  outstanding  loans  (S.  1927). 

Major  disasters;  Authorized  assistance  to 
be  given  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Tnist  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  case  ot  a  na- 
tional disaster  (S.  1742). 

Aircraft  claims:  Authorized  Immediate 
payment  of  up  to  $1,000  to  anyone  who 
might  suffer  injury  or  personal  damages  as 
a  result  of  an  accident  Involving  military 
aircraft  or  missiles  (HJl.  7934,  Public  Law 
87-212). 

Saline  water  conversion  program:  Ex- 
tended the  saline  water  conversion  program, 
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enacted  In  1952  from  1962  through  1967  and 
authorized  a  total  appropriation  of  $75  mil- 
lion, but  does  not  limit  the  annual  appro- 
priation to  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  total 
amount  (H.R.  7916,  Public  Law  87-     ) . 

Unemplojrment  tax  credits:  Prevented 
double  taxation  in  the  case  of  Federal  and 
State  unemployment  taxes  arising  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  technical  deficiency  in  the  Federal 
tax  law  {HR.  3585). 

District  of  Columbia  rerenue  taxes:  In- 
creased the  sales  tax  from  2  percent  to  S 
percent,  with  no  change  on  present  1  percent 
tax  on  groceries;  increased  to  5  percent  from 
8  percent  the  tax  on  charges  for  rooms  and 
accommodations  furnished  transients;  In- 
creased to  4  cents  from  2  cents  the  tax  per 
package  on  cigarettes;  Increased  to  $1.50  from 
$1.25  the  tax  on  alcohol  per  gallon;  and  pro- 
vided for  an  Increase  In  the  Federal  payment 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  general  fund  of 
$4  million,  thus  creating  a  total  erf  $36  mil- 
lion  CBS..  2681,  In  conference). 

Preedmen's  Hospital:  Transfers  Freed- 
men's  Hospital  to  Howard  University  as  Its 
teaching  hospital  (H.R.  6302,  Public  Law 
87-     ). 

Civil  Rights  Commission:  Extends  the  life 
of  the  Commission  for  2  years,  or  until 
September  30.  1963  (HH.  7371.  Public  Law 
87-     ). 

HEW:  Authorised  two  additional  Assist- 
ant Secretaries — one  to  handle  international 
affairs,  the  second  to  handle  medical  and 
scientific  matters  (S.  2073) . 

Labor:  Authorized  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  to  perform  functions  relating  pri- 
marily to  the  emplo3rment  and  effective 
"Utilization  of  women  in  omi  labor  force  (Pub- 
lic taw  87-137). 

PTC  reorganization:  Provided  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  expedite  the  present  workload  (plan 
No.  4,  effective  July  9). 

CAB  reorganization:  Authorized  the  re- 
organization of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  provide  greater  flexibility  and  a  more  ex- 
peditious handling  of  CAB  cases  (plan  No.  3, 
effective  July  3) . 

Maritime  reorganization:  Authorized  reor- 
ganization of  Maritime  Board  (plan  No.  7,  ef- 
fective Aug.  12). 

ICC:  Authorized  reorganization  of  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  (H.R.  8033.  Pub- 
lic Law  87-247). 

FCC  xvorganization :  Authorized  FCC  to 
delegat«  functions  in  adjudicatory  cases  to 
expedite  and  Improve  the  administrative 
process   (Public  Law  87-192). 

SKC  reorganisation:  Authorized  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  to  dele- 
gate certain  of  Ita  functions  by  published 
order  or  rule  to  a  division  of  the  Commission, 
an  individual  Commissioner,  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer, or  an  employee  or  employee  board 
and  ]}rovldes  for  appeals  of  such  delegations 
(S.   2135) 

SEC  investigation :  Authorized  $750,000  for 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
conduct  a  special  investigation  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  its  r\iles.  for  the  protection  of  the 
the  investor,  governing  stock  exchanges  and 
over-the-counter  securities  trading.  SEC  Is 
to  report  its  findings  to  Congress  by  Janu- 
ary 3,  1963  (Public  Law  87-196) . 

Dual  rate  contracts:  Amended  Shipping 
Act  of  1916  to  permanently  legalise  the  oper- 
ation of  steamship  conferences  and  dual  sys- 
tems of  contracts  for  shippers  provided  they 
meet  extensive  safeguards  administered  by 
the  newly  constituted  and  expanded  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  (H.R.  6775) . 

Freight  forwarders:  Required  all  inde- 
pendent ocean  freight  forwarders  to  obtain 
a  license  from  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  to 
prevent  unqualified  persons  from  engaging 
In  business  as  foreign  freight  forwarders  and 
to  regulate  the  activities  of  qualified  foreign 
freight  forwarders  (S.  1368). 

Educational  TV:  Authorized  Federal  grants 
up  to  $1  million  for  any  State  to  pxirchase 


TV  transmission  equipment  for  educational 
purposes,  providing  the  State  or  sponsoring 
agency  furnish  the  land,  building,  and  guar- 
antee to  operate  and  maintain  the  channel 
(8.  206,  H.R.  132). 

National  conventions :  The  Senate  adopted 
unanimously  a  resolution  expressing  as  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  party  conven- 
tions held  every  4  years  to  nominate  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice  President 
should  not  be  commenced  prior  to  the  first 
Monday  In  September  of  the  year  In  which 
the  election  is  to  be  held  (S.  Res.  141) . 

Disabled  veterans  compensation  Increase: 
Provided  increases  in  rates  of  service-con- 
nected disability  compensation  (to  reflect 
cost  of  living  increases  since  last  compensa- 
tion raise  in  1957)  ranging  from  2.6  to  16.7 
percent,  depending  upon  degree  of  disability^ 
restores  for  2  years  after  January  1,  1962,  the 
eligibility  of  veterans  who  served  between 
October  8,  1940.  and  April  24,  1951,  to  apply 
for  national  service  life  insurance  (H.R.  879) . 

Disability  benefits:  Increased  weekly  dis- 
ability benefits  for  longshoremen  and  har- 
bor workers  to  $70  (from  $54);  provided 
comparable  increases  in  death  cases  from  $81 
to  $105;  and  Increased  statutory  maximum 
compensation  payable  for  all  Injuries  other 
than  cases  of  permanent  total  disability  or 
death  from  $17,280  to  $24,000  (Public  Law 
87-87). 

Tax  Court  Judges'  widows  and  dependent 
children:  Provided  a  system  of  annuities  for 
the  surviving  widows  and  dependent  chil- 
dren of  Judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  (HJl.  4317,  in  conference) . 

Postal  employees:  Extended  to  employees 
in  the  postal  field  service  the  same  salary 
retention  protection  in  cases  of  reduction 
in  grade  as  provided  under  the  Classification 
Act  since  1956  (H.R.  7043,  Public  Law  87-     ). 

NSLI  special  dividend:  Authorized  the 
payment  of  a  special  Insurance  dividend 
averaging  from  $100  to  $160,  for  those  vet- 
erans who  have  "RS"  or  "W"  Insurance.  The 
RS  Insiu-ance  is  entirely  term  insurance 
and  the  premium  increases  at  the  end  of 
each  5-year  period.  The  "W"  insurance  Is 
both  term  and  permanent,  with  the  Increased 
rate  at  the  end  of  each  6-year  period  (HJl. 
4539). 

NSLI  compensation  increases:  Provided  a 
new  type  permanent  plan  national  service 
life  Insurance  to  World  War  11  term-policy 
holders  prior  to  age  66  to  alleviate  the  high 
premliuns  on  their  term  insurance;  restored 
for  2  years  after  January  1,  1962,  the  eligi- 
bility of  veterans  who  served  between  Oc- 
tober 8,  1940,  and  April  24,  1961,  to  apply  for 
NSLI;  and  increased  disability  compensation 
to  refiect  cost  of  living  increases  and  in- 
creased from  3  to  7  years  the  presumption  of 
service  connection  for  multiple  sclerosis 
(H.R.  856). 

Migratory  health  services:  Authorized  $3 
million  annually  in  Federal  grants  to  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  for 
paying  part  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and 
operating  family  health  clinics  and  special 
health  projects  for  domestic  migratory  farm 
families  (S.  1130). 

Educational  opportunities  for  migratory 
farm  families:  Authorized  a  5 -year  program 
to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  children  of 
migratory  workers.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  to  pay  100  percent  of  the  program  the 
first  2  years  and  the  States  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  match  costs  for  the  next  3 
years  (S.  1124). 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Migratory 
Labor:  Establl|jhed  a  15-member  Council 
to  advise  the  pfesldent  and  Congress  on  the 
operation  of  Federal  law.  regulations,  pro- 
grams, policies,  and  all  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  migratory  agricultural  labor  to  pro- 
vide a  better  understanding  of  conditions, 
needs,  and  long-range  solutions  of  this  prob- 
lem (S.  1132). 

Supplemental  air  carriers:  Provided  a  per- 
manent place  In  the  aviation  Industry  for 


supplemental  air  carriers  without  adverse 
effect  upon  scheduled  carriers.  Provides  that 
a  carrier  may  request  and  be  authorized  to 
perform  limited  services  supplemental  to 
those  furnished  by  the  regular  air  carriers, 
and  authorizes  the  Board  to  ipsue  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  for  sup- 
plemental service  containing  limitations  on 
the  type  and  extent  of  service  authorised  (S 
1969). 

Shoreline  areas:  Authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  study  means  and  cost« 
of  acquiring  and  preserving  14  ocean,  lake, 
and  river  shoreline  areas  appropriate  for 
recreational  parks.  Authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  study  appropriate 
shorelines  within  the  Nation's  186  million 
acres  of  national  forests.  Each  Department 
la  to  report  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions within  2  years.  Authorized  $400,000 
for  each  survey  and  a  grand  total  of  $25  mil- 
lion of  matching  funds  to  assist  the  States 
in  acquiring  Stat«  shoreline  areas   (S.  643). 

Wilderness  bill:  Established  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  providing 
that  any  time  within  10  years,  the  President 
may  reconunend  to  Congress  the  permanent 
inclusion  within  the  wilderness  system  areas 
totaling  approximately  54  nalllion  acres  (8. 
174). 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore:  Authorized 
an  appropriation  of  $14  million  to  acquire 
land  to  preserve,  for  public  recreational  pur- 
poses. Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  In  Cali- 
fornia (S. 476). 

Migratory  waterfowl  conservation:  Au- 
thorized a  5-year  program  for  the  purchase 
of  wetlands  in  the  United  States  to  be  used  by 
wild  birds,  particularly  waterfowl.  Author- 
ized $50  million  to  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  the 
5 -year  period  at  the  rate  of  90  percent  a 
year  from  the  duck-stamp  fund  until  the 
entire  amount  Is  repaid  to  the  Treasury 
(H_R.  7391). 

Federal  savings  and  loan:  Strengthened 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  the 
National  Housing  Act  by  increasing  the  re- 
Eerves  and  cutting  the  overcapitalization  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  created  as  a  reserve  credit  fa- 
cility for  savings  and  home  mortgage  credit 
institutions  (HH.  7108.  Public  Law  87-210). 

Interstate  conamerce — property  destruc- 
tion: Strengthened  existing  Federal  law  by 
making  it  unlawful  to  destroy,  injure,  set 
fire  to.  or  otherwise  damage  goods  moving 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  conunerce.  break  Into 
or  enter  any  railroad  car,  vessel,  aircraft, 
truck,  or  other  vehicle  for  such  purpose 
(HR.  2429,  PubUc  Law  87-221). 

Allen  employment;  Removed  the  prohibi- 
tion against  Department  of  Commerce  em- 
ploying alien  scientists  and  technicians  In 
an  effort  to  relieve  a  general  shortage  of 
personnel  In  scientific,  engineering  and 
technical  areas  (S.  2236) . 

Travel  expenses:  Increased  the  allowances 
of  Government  employees  for  traveling  ex- 
penses when  on  official  business.  Increases 
Include  from  $10  to  $16  per  diem  allowances 
and  from  10  to  12  cents  a  mile  by  pri- 
vate automobile  (Public  Law  87-139). 

Jury  commissioners:  For  the  first  time 
since  1884.  Increased  the  fees  of  Jury  com- 
missioners in  the  U.S.  district  courts  from 
the  present  $5  to  $10  per  diem  for  each  day 
employed  in  the  performance  of  duties 
(S.  1899). 

Federal  election  laws:  Passed  a  clean -elec- 
tions bill  to  strengthen  our  electoral  sys- 
tem, provide  more  realistic  ceilings  on  cam- 
paign expenses,  make  available  at  the  SUte 
level  Information  on  campaign  financing, 
and  provides  for  a  tax  credit  for  political 
contributions  to  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fice or  to  political  committees  acting  for 
such  candidates  (S.  2426) . 

Postal  pay:  Eliminated  discrimination 
against  postal  employees  with  respect  to 
longevity  pay  Increases  by  providing  bene- 
fits comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  regxilar 
civil  service  employees  (8.  1459). 


Oceanography:  Established  a  national  10- 
year  program  of  oceanographlc  and  Great 
Lakes  research  to  promote  commerce  and 
navigation,  to  secure  the  national  defense, 
to  expand  ocean,  coastal  and  Great  Lakes 
resources  and  to  enhance  the  public  health 
and  general  welfare  (S.  901). 

Wabash  River  Commission:  Established  a 
Wabash  Basin  Interagency  Water  Resources 
Commission  to  coordinate  Federal,  State, 
and  local  plans  for  developing  the  water  and 
land  resources  in  the  Wabash  River  Basin 
(S.  811). 

Cape  Cod  Park:  Bstabllshed  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore  Park  to  preserve  for  public 
enjoyment  the  scenic,  scientific,  and  historic 
features  of  the  cape  (Public  Law  87-126). 

Juvenile  delinquency:  Authorized  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  grants  to  communities  and 
nonprofit  agencies  of  $10  million  a  year  for 
3  years  to  aid  in  financing  projects  to  com- 
bat Juvenile  delinquency  (8.  279,  Public 
Law  87-       ). 

Geodetic  survey:  Improved  and  expanded 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Act  of  1948 
to  Induce  qualified  scientists  and  mathe- 
maticians to  Join  the  service  (S.  686,  Public 
Law  87-       ). 

Nurses'  scholarships:  Extended  for  4  years 
(to  June  30,  1965),  $5  million  a  year  pro- 
gram for  grants  and  scholarships  for  training 
of  practical  nurses  under  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act   (PubilQ  Law  87-22). 

Vocational  teacher  training:  Authorized 
two  1-year  programs  of  Federal  grants  for 
training  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  advanced 
training  of  speech  pathologists  and  audiol- 
oglsts  (S.  336). 

Internal  Revenue  employees:  Appropriated 
funds  for  an  additional  4,265  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  employees  (Public  Law  87-159) . 

Rural  carriers:  Increased  equipment  allow- 
ance for  rural  mall  carriers  to  12  cents  a 
mile  (S.  189). 

TH  THX  AREA  OF  DOXNSE  AND  SPACE 
EXPLORATION 

Ready  Reserves:  Granted  authority,  re- 
quested by  the  President,  to  call  to  active 
duty  up  to  250,000  ready  reservists,  author- 
ity to  continue  until  July  1.  1962;  and  to 
grant  discretionary  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  extend  enlistments,  ap- 
pointments, and  other  service  obligations 
up  to  12  months,  which  would  otherwise 
expire  on  July  1,  1962  (Public  Law  87-117). 

Military  procurement:  Authorized  $12.4 
billion  procurement  program  for  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  fiscal  1962 
(Public  Law  87-53) . 

Additional  military  procurement  author- 
izations: As  requested  by  the  President,  au- 
thorized additional  funds  to  provide  for  ad- 
ditional equipment  primarily  to  Improve  the 
nonnuclear  defense  capabilities  of  our 
ground  forces  and  of  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force;  to  provide  Increased  airlift  and  seallft; 
and  to  expand  our  antisubmarine  warfare 
program.  The  overall  request  for  additional 
authorization  for  procurement  of  weapons, 
equipment,  and  ammunition  was  for  $1,753 
million;  however,  of  this  amount,  additional 
authorizations  are  required  only  for  $958,- 
570,000  (Public  Law  87-118). 

Military  construction:  Authorized  $831 
million  for  construction  and  Improvement 
projects  at  military  bases  at  home  and 
abroad,  including  missile  sites  and  nuclear 
submarine  bases  (Public  Law  87-57). 

Aeronautics  and  Space  Council:  Reacti- 
vated and  strengthened  the  usefulness  of 
the  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  and 
provided  that  It  be  administered  by  the  Vice 
President  (Public  Law  87-26). 

NASA  authorization;  Authorized  $1,784,- 
300,000  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency  (PuWlc  Law  87-98). 

Civil  aviation  insurance:  Extended  until 
1966.  for  5  years,  title  XH  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  which  provides  that  in 
the  event  of  war  the  Nation's  civil  air  fleet 


would  have  adequate  Insurance  coverage  for 
war  risks  (Public  Law  87-89) . 

Marine  Corps:  Improved  the  combat  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Marine  Corps  by  providing 
for  the  apanded  assignment  of  supply-duty- 
only  ofllcers  to  unrestricted  duty  (Public 
Law  87-123). 

Coast  Guard — Temporary  appointments : 
Extended  to  January  1,  1964,  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  make  temporary  appoint- 
ments In  the  Coast  Guard,  or  until  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  determines  that 
the  number  of  officers  holding  permanent 
appointments  on  the  active  list  of  the  Coast 
Guard  is  equal  to  95  percent  of  the  number 
authorized  by  law  (S.  2376) . 

AEC  authorization:  Authorized  $270,440,- 
000  for  a  toUl  of  40  new  AEC  projects,  in- 
cluding the  Stanford  linear  electron  acceler- 
ator and  electric  generating  facilities  (HH. 
7676,  Public  Law  87-     ). 

AEC  omnibus  amendments:  Enacted  nu- 
merous amendments  to  the  AEC  Act  designed 
to  provide  a  better  framework  and  to  help 
us  keep  pace  with  emerging  developments 
In  atomic  energy.  Amendments  Included 
the  transfer  of  3  kilograms  of  plutonlum 
and  600  grams  of  uranium  233  to  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  aid  in  the 
prestige  of  the  IAEA  as  a  center  for  distribu- 
tion of  special  nuclear  materials,  and  the 
transfer  of  8  additional  kilograms  of  plu- 
tonlum and  30  kilograms  of  uranium  233  to 
Eiiratom  for  research  purposes  and  to  help 
start  an  experimental  plan  for  reprocessing 
fuel  elements  (Public  Law  87-206). 

Air  Force  promotions:  Provided  a  tempo- 
rary program  through  June  30,  1963,  tar 
promotion  for  all  active  duty  Air  Force  offi- 
cers below  the  grade  of  colonel  (Public  Law 
87-194). 

Reserves:  Reduced  from  8  to  6  years  the 
total  reserve  obligation  of  certain  military 
personnel  and  Improved  Armed  Forces  Re- 
serve  policies   {HM.  5490). 

ANTI-CRIME    BILLS 

Agency  Investigations:  Prohibits  obstruc- 
tion of  any  lawful  Inq^ilry  or  Investigation 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  or  Treasury 
and  strengthens  prohibitions  against  Inju- 
ries to  persons  furnishing  Information  In 
connection  with  the  Inquiry   (8.   1665). 

Gambling  devices:  Broadened  the  defini- 
tion of  gambling  devices  to  cover  additional 
types  of  machines  manufactured  for  gam- 
bling purposes,  and  requires  detailed  records 
of  all  such  devices  shipped  in  Interstate 
commerce  (S.  1658). 

Plane  hijacking;  Made  airplane  hijacking 
a  Federal  crime  subject  to  a  possible  death 
penalty  (Public  Law  87-197) . 

Racketeering  enterprises:  Prohibits  the 
use  of  the  mall  or  any  transportation  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  the  proceeds  of  any  un- 
lawful activities  (business  enterprises  In- 
volving gambling,  bootlegging,  narcotics, 
etc.)    (Public  Law  87-228). 

Transmission  of  bets:  Forbids  the  use  of 
wire  communications  (telephone,  telegraph, 
or  any  other  means  of  interstate  wire  com- 
munications) for  gambling.  Exempts  in- 
formation carried  for  use  of  the  press  and 
wireless  communication  (Public  Law  87- 
216). 

Wagering  paraphernalia:  Prohibits  Inter- 
state transportation  of  wagering  parapher- 
nalia for  bookmaklrg,  wagering  pools,  num- 
bers games  or  similar  games  carried  by 
means  other  than  common  carrier  In  the 
usual  course  of  Its  business,  but  allows 
transportation  of  equipment  from  a  State 
where  It  Is  manufactured  into  a  State  where 
parimutuel  betting  is  legal  (Public  Law  87- 
218). 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  1962 

H.R.  7444:  Agriculture  and  related  agen- 
cies (Public  Law  87-112). 

H.R.  7577:  General  Government  matters 
(Public  Law  87-125). 


HJt.  7445:  Independent  <^ces  (Public 
Law  87-141 ) . 

HJl.  6345:  Interior  appropriations  (Pub- 
Uc Law  87-122).  

H.R.  7036:  Labor  and  HXW  (PubUc  Law 
87-     ). 

Hit.  7208:  Legislative  (PubUc  Law  87-130). 

H.R.  7371 :  State,  Justice,  Judiciary  (PubUc 
Law  87-     ). 

HJl.  5954:  Treasury-Poet  Office  (PubUc 
Law  87-159). 

H.R.  7581:  Defense  (Public  Law  87-144). 

H.R.  8072:  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion for  1962  (Public  Law  87-     ). 

H.R.  8302:  Military  construction  for  1962 
(Public  Law  87-     ). 

H.R.  9033:  Foreign  tdd  (In  conference). 

H.R.  9076:  Public  works — passed  House 
September  13;  to  be  reported  to  Senate  Sep- 
tember 19. 

HJl.  9169:  Supplemental — passed  House 
September  15;  to  be  reported  to  Senate  Sep- 
tember 20. 


CHARLES  C.  CORTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  truly  great  photographers  of  our 
generation,  Charlie  Corte,  a  veteran  of 
the  United  Press  International,  died  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  on  July  13,  of  traflBc 
injuries  sustained  in  a  crash  on  July  7. 
The  crash  also  killed  his  wife  and  an 
aunt,  and  injured  his  two  children. 

Many  of  us  on  the  Hill  knew  Charlie 
Corte  as  a  warmhearted,  good,  decent 
fellow  who  did  his  job  well.  He  was 
always  considerate  of  others,  and  he  had 
great  affection  and  love  for  his  family. 

This  tragedy  affects  more  than  Charlie 
himself,  because  his  entire  family  was 
involved.  His  daughter,  Pat,  was  unable 
to  return  to  school  this  month,  with  the 
other  schoolchildren  of  America,  because 
of  injuries  she  suffered  in  the  accident. 
Those  injuries  may  well  cause  her  to  be 
a  hospital  case  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  I  wish  to  express  our  deep  sense 
of  loss  at  the  passing  of  Charlie  and  his 
wife  and  aunt;  and  I  express  to  Pat. 
who  is  making  a  valiant  fight  for  re- 
covery, our  deep  sympathy  and  our  very 
best  wishes. 

We  know  she  faces  an  uphill  struggle 
from  now  on.  We  want  her  to  know  that 
our  prayers  and  our  very  best  wishes  are 
with  her,  and  that  we  hope  that  before 
long  she  will  show  signs  of  recovery. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent, in  connection  with  the  remarks  I 
made  at  the  passing  of  our  longtime 
friend,  Charlie  Corte,  that  a  news  story 
from  the  White  House  News  Photog- 
rapher entitled  "A  Legend  Passes:  Death 
Takes  Charlie  Corte,"  and  also  a  news 
story  written  by  Ed  Alley  in  the  same 
publication  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A    Legend    Passes — Death    Takes    Charlie 

CORTE 

(By  Rtissell  Forte) 

Charlie  Corte  is  dead.  We  all  know  by  now 
how  it  happened.  I  worked  with  Charlie  for 
11  years,  and  during  the  last  5  or  6  of  It  had 
the  privilege  of  assigning  him  to  cover  a  few 
stories  myself. 

Charlie  covered  each  Job,  whether  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  a  President  or  rou- 
tine arrival  with  almost  the  same  energy. 
Some  of  us  used  to  kid  him  about  it  to  his 
face.     "Hurricane    Charlie,"    we    sometimes 
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called  him.  Rushing  In  with  pockets  Jammed 
with  holders,  he  made  his  presence  known  as 
he  immediately  filled  the  entire  office  with  his 
personality,  and  his  belongings,  with  overcoat 
draped  over  the  editor's  desk,  usiially  cover- 
ing the  phone;  and  camera  equipment  hiding 
the  thing  you  meant  to  use  next.  We  used  to 
berate  him  for  It  to  his  face,  but  behind  his 
back  we  talked  of  Charlie  as  the  guy  you 
tised  when  you  had  three  jobs  to  cover  at 
once.  Charlie,  when  you  had  an  arrival  at 
the  airport  20  miles  away  and  only  10  min- 
utes to  get  there.  Charlie,  when  you  needed 
a  man  who  would  produce.  He  made  the 
opposition  run  to  keep  up.  It  seemed  that 
he  broke  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and  half  of 
the  city's,  to  win. 

When  the  OI's  took  Anzlo,  Charlie  took  It 
with  them,  and  wore^  steel  plate  in  his  head 
from  wounds  received  covering  the  action. 

Charlie  was  a  well-trained  newsman 
whose  camera  was  part  of  his  hand.  He  was 
a  gentleman  and  a  friend.  Shakespeare  must 
have  been  writing  of  him  when  he  paid  trib- 
ute to  "the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all."  His 
life  was  gentle  and  with  the  elements  so 
mixed  In  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
and  say,  "Here  was  a  man." 

Well,  we've  got  to  get  along  without  him, 
but  when  you're  In  there  making  one  for  the 
front  pages,  b03r8,  make  Just  one  more  for 
Charlie  Corte. 

Parxnts    Killed — Pattb    Cortk's    Vacatiow 

Ends  nr  HosprrAL  Bkd 

(By  Ed  Alley) 

The  kids  of  America  returned  to  school  this 
month. 

Pattle  Corte  didn't  go.  Chances  are  the 
only  schooling  she'll  ever  get  will  be  from  a 
hospital  bed. 

FlghUng  for  a  retxu-n  to  normal  life — a 
yovmg  life,  one  that  had  ever  so  bright  a 
future,  petite  14-year-old  Patricia,  an  orphan 
by  fate,  lies  In  a  New  York  City  hospital, 
paralyzed  from  the  neck  down.  (Ddds  stack 
against  her.  The  outlook  Is  dismal.  The 
best  of  medical  science  reports  she'll  remain 
that  way  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Any  way  you  look  at  It.  there's  a  long, 
suffering  pull  ahead.  Of  course,  there's  a 
chance.  The  Lord  works  that  way.  Even 
the  eminent  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  who  heads 
Pattie's  professional  talent,  gives  her  that 
chance.  But,  medically,  It's  a  slim  one,  he 
says. 

Think  of  this  when  you  kiss  your  kids  as 
they  trot  off  to  school,  well  and  happy. 
These  are  the  most  Joyful  days  of  their  lives. 
When  they  get  home,  theyll  raid  the  Icebox, 
then  off  to  play.  These  hours,  Pattle  Corte 
may  never  know  again. 

Her  broken  little  body  lies  in  traction  in 
her  third  hospital.  She  has  known  pain, 
horrible  pain,  since  the  twilight  hours  of 
July  7.  Pattle,  with  her  late  father  and 
mother,  brother  Kevin  and  an  aunt,  were 
retvirnlng  from  an  upstate  New  York  vaca- 
tion. It  had  been  a  vacation  full  of  fun  and 
excitement. 

Pattle  was  content.  Now  she  was  going 
home.  On  the  back  seat  of  the  family  car, 
she  sat  reading.  She  didn't  see  the  car 
veer  from  the  highway.  All  she  felt  was  a 
crash,  a  horrible  Impact  of  metal  meeting 
solid  rock.  When  the  dust  cleared,  destiny 
had  taken  its  toll. 

Pattle  was  unconscloxis,  a  condition  she 
remained  In  for  days.  Death  in  a  matter  of 
hours  took  her  mother  and  her  aunt,  strik- 
ing again  6  days  later  when  her  father  passed 
away.  Kevin,  only  slightly  Injured,  recov- 
ered, and  is  with  an  aunt. 

Because  of  a  trick  of  fate,  this  little  lady 
became  an  orphan  and  a  family  was  almost 
destroyed. 

Pattle  is  Into  her  third  month  of  her  battle. 
Not  a  pleasant  memory,  those  who  have  seen 
her  report. 

True,  she  has  her  bright  moments.  Pattie's 
that  kind  of   a  girl.    But,  she  cries  a  lot. 
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She's  bound  to  for  there's  no  mommy  or 
daddy's  loving  shoulder  to  rest  on  when 
the  pain  grows  strong.  The  few  remaining 
relatives  and  the  folks  at  daddy's  UPI  offices 
are  loyal.  But,  It's  different,  so  different. 
Parents  seem  to  understand  better. 

Every  moment  we  breathe,  this  story  goes 
on,  as  this  courageous  one  fights  to  regain 
some  use  of  her  arms  and  legs.  As  time 
continues — and  It  shall — Pattie's  days  grow 
longer.  Can  this  be  the  future — one  that 
was  to  be  a  wonderful  world  of  dates,  dances, 
high  school — and  fun?  Instead,  her  only 
bright  moments  are  when  anyone  sends  her 
a  note  or  a  card — or  better  still,  somebody 
drops  by  to  read  to  her.  She  can't  pull  her 
little  body  Into  position  to  read.  For.  as 
we've  told  you,  she's  paralyzed. 

It's  hard  for  us  to  tell  you  the  Pattle 
Corte  story.  In  the  ethics  of  journalism, 
we  often  mask  our  own  true  feelings,  and 
as  a  result.  It  may  seem  that  we  are  not 
as  human  as  some  more  vocal  constituents. 
But,  still  waters  run  deep>er,  because  of  that, 
and  our  hearts  hurt  even  more  deeply  as 
with  Pattle  Corte.  Our  matter-of-fact  ap- 
proach slips  a  bit  as  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington press  corps  watch  dally  reports  of 
her  progress.  Those  bulletins  tear  at  our 
heartstrings. 

This,  however.  Is  only  part  of  the  Pattle 
Corte  story.  If  she  lives  a  normal  life  span — 
and  spends  It  In  a  hospital  as  doctors  now 
say — it's  going  to  cost  roughly  a  million 
dollars.  That's  a  lot  of  money.  Her  father 
left  modest  means — but  not  nearly  enough 
for  the  long,  so  long  dark  future  of  hospitals, 
doctors,  nurses,  and  medicine. 

For  Pattle  Corte,  because  of  all  this,  the 
White  House  news  photographers  have  es- 
tablished the  Charles  Corte  Memorial  Fund. 

We  wouldn't  feel  free  to  tell  you  of  this 
had  not  o\ir  associations  with  you  been  long 
and  pleasant.  Our  work  has  taken  um  to 
you  In  varied  walks  of  life.  In  this  contact 
with  you,  the  public,  we've  attempted  to 
do  our  best.  That's  the  kind  of  a  Job  life 
calls  for.  We've  attempted  to  please  you, 
the  public,  and  over  the  years  we've  become 
friends  in  meeting  deadlines,  yours  and 
ours.  Until  now,  these  deadlines,  most 
times,  have  taken  precedence. 

But  now,  as  friend  to  friend,  we  think 
that  many  of  you  would  want  to  know  of 
this  fund,  that  we,  the  photographers  of 
the  Nation's  Capital,  are  sponsoring. 

If  you  desire — It's  the  Charles  Corte  Me- 
morial Fund,  In  care  of  George  R.  Gaylin, 
Charlie's  biu-eau  manager  at  the  UPI  office, 
1013  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

We  flgiired  that  If  you  hadn't  heard  about 
this  little  girl,  you'd  want  us  to  tell  you, 
and  to  share  with  you,  our  Pattle  Corte 
story  and  Its  problems.  We  sure  would  be 
proud  to  hear  from  you,  Pat  and  us. 

So,  friends,  think  of  our  story  when  you 
tuck  your  kids  In  for  the  night.  If  you're 
like  us — and  we  know  you  are — you'll  thank 
God  for  being  so  good  to  you — and  youll 
remember  Pattle,  who,  except  to  get  well — 
wants  only  a  little  mall. 


DAG  HAMMARSKJOLD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  express  my  feeling  of  deep 
personal  loss  at  the  passing  of  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations.  He  devoted  his  life 
to  peace.  He  tried  to  adjudicate  differ- 
ences among  nations  and  peoples,  to  the 
end  that  settlements  could  be  arrived  at 
and  conclusions  of  a  reasonable  natiu-e 
achieved.  Dag  Hammarskjold  hterally 
gave  his  life  in  the  cause  of  peace;  and 
he  gave  it  in  the  front  lines,  in  the  serv- 
ice, not  of  only  his  own  country,  Sweden, 
but  also  in  behalf  of  all  the  countries  of 
the  world,  trying  to  bring  about  recon- 


ciliation of  the  differences  within  the 
Congo  Itself. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  was  a  great  diplo- 
mat, a  great  man,  and  a  great  public 
servant.  Not  just  one  coimtry,  but  the 
entire  world,  will  miss  him.  and  grieve 
at  his  passing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  and  honor 
personally  to  know  Dag  Hammarskjold. 
I  met  him  when  I  served  as  a  member  of 
the  US.  delegation  to  the  10th  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  was  the  living, 
acting  symbol  of  the  United  Nations  as 
the  United  Nations  itself  is  the  symbol 
of  the  hopes  of  man  for  dignity  and 
decency  and  the  citadel  of  equal  rights 
among  nations  large  and  small. 

The  Secretary  General  came  to  a 
hero's  death  in  the  very  act  of  seeking 
for  little  people  the  elements  of  security 
and  freedom  in  a  land  exposed  to  com- 
petitive intervention. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  earned  the  respect 
of  the  99  nations  for  whom  he  served  as 
the  persontil  administrator  of  its  pur- 
poses for  peace  not  only  in  the  forum  of 
debate  but  in  the  field  of  danger. 

He  commanded  the  respect  even  of 
those  who  might  disagree  with  him. 
Surely,  he  deserved  the  love  of  the  2  bil- 
lion people  whose  last  best  hope  for 
peace  is  in  the  United  Nations  for  which 
he  lived — and  died. 

The  entire  world — the  free  and  those 
who  desire  to  be  free — have  lost  a  great 
advocate. 

The  United  Nations  has  lost  a  com- 
manding but  conciliatory  leader  at  a 
critical  hour. 

As  the  world  mourns  his  loss,  their 
earnest  and  sincere  prayer  will  be  to  find 
a  replacement  In  the  mold  of  Dag 
Hammarskjold. 

If  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  maintain 
the  great  and  noble  course  for  peace  that 
his  life  has  set  for  us.  we  shall  be  build- 
ing in  our  hearts  and  In  our  hopes  a 
lasting  monument  to  our  departed 
friend.  Dag  Hammarskjold. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization,  obviously  one  of  the 
great  tasks  confronting  it  was  to  find  a 
Secretary  General  who  commanded  the 
trust  and  the  confidence  of  all.  When 
we  stop  to  consider  the  diversity  of  views 
and  opinions  among  some  90-odd  coun- 
tries In  the  world,  we  realize  how  difficult 
it  is  to  find  a  man  who  finally  can  merit 
the  approval  of  everyone.  Yet  that  was 
done  in  connection  with  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold, and  I  think  he  requited  every 
trust  and  every  confidence  reposed  in 
him. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  was  knowledge- 
able. What  a  task  he  had.  first  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  problems,  and 
then  to  help  formulate  the  procedures 
under  which  the  United  Nations  would 
operate.  That  problem  was  almost  Iden- 
tical to  the  one  which  confronted  our  own 
country  when  it  was  set  up,  when  there 
were  no  precedents  for  the  First  Con- 


gress. So  he  had  to  feel  his  way.  But 
he  did  a  magnificent  job  in  holding  the 
United  Nations  together  and  giving  it 
proper  direction. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  always 
agreed  with  the  actions  he  has  taken, 
and  I  do  not  agree  with  some  actions 
taken  recently.  But  I  do  pay  tribute  to 
his  knowledge,  his  understanding,  his 
dedication  of  purpose,  and  his  supreme 
effort  in  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  find  one 
of  equal  knowledge  and  equal  devotion 
to  succeed  him;  but  it  will  have  to  be 
done,  and  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
will  go  on. 

Mr.  SALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  add  my  word  of  deep  sorrow  and 
sense  of  tragic  loss  at  the  death  of  Dag 
Hammarskjold.  Certainly  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States  has  grown  to  have 
great  respect  for  his  influence,  his  ability, 
his  courage,  and  his  determination  that 
there  be  a  more  peaceful  world.  Today. 
everyone  in  the  world  has  greater  hopes 
for  peace  because  of  his  service. 

But,  Mr.  President,  while  we  speak  of 
our  great  loss  because  of  his  death,  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  work 
of  peace  must  go  forward;  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  United  Nations  will  pro- 
ceed to  pick  one  to  fill  his  place  who 
win  continue  to  demonstrate  that  the 
United  Nations  is  a  well  organized  body, 
well  established,  and  determined  to  bring 
about  a  more  i>eaceful  world.  For  one. 
I  have  experienced  a  tremendous  shock 
today  In  the  loss  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
profouiMlly  sorrowed  by  the  press  re- 
ports that  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations.  Dag  Hammarskjold,  has 
been  found  dead  in  the  wreckage  of  his 
plane  7  Va  miles  from  Ndola,  Africa. 

The  whole  world  should  mourn  the 
death  of  this  great  pilgrim  of  peace. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived,  on  a  mission 
of  peace.  To  such  a  man  we  give  little 
earthly  reward. 

In  the  Bible  it  Is  written,  "Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold 
makes  this  a  very  sad  hour  not  only  for 
the  people  of  his  own  land,  Sweden,  but 
for  all  the  peaee-lovlng  people  of  the 
world.  The  loss  of  this  great  diplomat, 
this  soldier  of  peace,  this  great  ad- 
ministrator for  the  United  Nations,  is 
one  that  is  almost  Incalculable.  Dag 
Hammarskjold  has  stood  as  a  giant 
among  men  in  his  dedication  to  peace 
with  justice  under  law  for  the  whole 
world,  and  a  world  order  in  which  the 
weak  as  well  as  the  strong  might  live 
In  tranquility. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  to  me  represents 
the  kind  of  quiet  courage  which  is  so 
imperative  In  the  kind  of  world  filled 
with  the  turbulence  and  violence  that 
surround  us.  He  was  truly  a  toller  in 
the  vineyard  of  peace.  The  Scripture 
speaks  of  "Blessed  are  the  peacemak- 
ers." I  think  that  passage  of  Scripture, 
more  than  any  other,  should  adorn  the 
monument  which  may  be  erected  to  this 
great  soldier  of  peace.  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold. because  here  was  a  peace- 
maker. Here  was  one  who  withstood 
the  criticism  of  many  people  and  many 


nAtk)ns.  Here  was  one  who  recently 
took  unbelievable  abuse  from  the  dicta- 
tor in  the  Kremlin. 

The  Secretary  General  died  In  an  op- 
eration to  maintain  the  peace. 

His  death  can  be  related  to  the  deaths 
of  \JJS.  troops  in  Katanga — men  of  many 
names,  of  many  nations.  They  were  also 
in  the  field  in  a  mission  of  preserving  the 
peace. 

This  operation  In  the  Congo  is  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  how  executive  ac- 
tion by  the  U.N.  as  a  body  can  preserve 
peace. 

The  nature  and  the  potential  of  the 
United  Nations  is  far  more  promising 
and  far  better  understood,  thanks  to  the 
development  by  Secretary  General  Ham- 
marskjold of  the  concept  of  executive 
action  by  the  U.N. 

Khrxishchev  said  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  neutral  man.  Hammarskjold  was 
an  impartial  man.  He  said  in  his  final 
report  to  the  United  Nations: 

The  exclusively  International  character  of 
the  Secretariat  is  not  tied  to  Its  composition, 
but  to  the  spirit  In  which  It  works  and  to  its 
Insulation  from  outside  influences  not  stated 
in  aitlcle  100.  While  it  may  be  said  that  no 
man  Is  neutral  in  the  sense  that  he  is  with- 
out opinions  or  Ideals,  it  Is  Just  as  true  that, 
in  spite  of  this,  a  neutral  Secretariat  Is  pos- 
sible. Anyone  of  Integrity,  not  subjected  to 
undue  pressure,  can,  regardless  of  his  own 
views,  readily  act  in  an  "exclusively  Interna- 
tional spirit"  and  can  be  gxilded  In  his  actions 
on  behalf  of  the  Organization,  solely  by  its 
interests  and  principles,  and  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  its  organs. 

In  the  performance  of  his  duties,  Sec- 
retary General  Dag  Hammarskjold  was 
both  a  symbol  and  administrator  of  the 
United  Nations  mission  to  secure  peace 
with  justice  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  His  dedicated  service  is  living 
proof  that  men  can  be  wholly  loyal  to 
the  high  ideals  and  universal  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  grief  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  is 
a  tribute  to  Secretary  Genei'al  Dag 
Hammarskjold.  to  his  native  Sweden, 
and  to  the  human  race  he  served  so  well. 

The  life  and  works  of  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Dag  Hammarskjold  are  a  testament 
to  his  faith  that  mankind  will  prevail 
against  its  greatest  enemy,  war  among 
the  nations. 

His  faith  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  survives  him  in  the  aspiration  of 
the  world's  peoples.  As  a  premier  archi- 
tect of  the  world  community,  his  vision 
will  endure  as  a  guide  to  us  all. 

I  must  say  nothing  could  be  more 
tragic  for  the  world  today,  outside  of  a 
major  war.  than  the  loss  of  this  great 
man.  because  now  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  will  be  faced  with  the  decision 
of  finding  a  successor.  I  'vorry  lest  the 
Soviet  Union,  headed  by  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, will  throw  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Council  into  utter  con- 
fusion. I  worry  lest  the  troika  piin- 
ciple  which  Russia  has  been  advocating 
may  succeed  in  the  place  of  the  man  who 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  peace. 

This  is  a  sad  mommt  for  me,  and  I 
know  it  is  for  every  Member  of  this  body, 
because  the  cause  for  peace  has  suffered 
a  great  loss. 

I  hope  wisdom  will  be  found  in  the 
counsels  of  the  nations  so  that  there 


may  be  foimd  a  successor  who  can  be 
judicious,  just.  fair,  firm,  patient,  and 
courageous:  not  one  who  is  neutral  on 
issues  of  right  and  wrong,  but  one  ^<^o 
is  fair  and  Just  in  the  straggle  between 
the  great  powers;  who,  above  all,  will 
live  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  proclamation  of  i>eace  under  law. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  so  Dag 
Hammarskjold  is  dead.  His  passing 
calls  to  mind  a  few  years  back  when 
Coimt  Bemadotte  was  appointed  by  the 
United  Nations  to  mediate  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Arabs  and  he  was  shot  and 
killed.  Was  Hammarskjold  killed  as  he 
was  seeking  to  bring  about  peace  In 
Africa?  Hammarskjold  was  a  great 
mind,  and  he  devoted  all  his  energy  to 
the  job  of  seeking  to  rub  out  the  germ 
of  war  and  find  the  peace  germ.  Now 
he  is  gone,  and  will  Khrushchev  now 
seek  to  bring  about  his  troika  In  the 
United  Nations? 

These  questions  all  come  to  mind  as 
we  seek  to  find  answers  to  the  question. 
Was  Hammarskjold  killed?  What  will 
Eairushchev  try  now?  If  Khrushchev 
were  to  succeed  in  having  his  troika,  It 
would  be  an  ill  day  for  all  the  nations. 
It  would  be  an  iH  day  for  the  United 
Nations  because  then  there  would  be 
chaos.  There  would  not  be  one  policy, 
and  unity  of  action. 

So  we  shall  have  before  us  In  the  next 
few  weeks  the  question  of  replacing  the 
esteemed  and  respected  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold. either  with  a  troika  or  with 
an  individual.  Let  us  hope  It  Is  an  indi- 
vidual with  similar  qualities  to  those  of 
Dag  Hammarskjold. 

I  called  Dag  Hammarskjold  a  friend. 
I  knew  him  personally.  Preventing  the 
Soviet  Union  from  replacing  a  single- 
headed  secretariat  with  a  three-headed 
troika  is  going  to  be  difficult.  Be- 
sides, we  shall,  of  course,  have  the  ques- 
tion coming  up  of  an  attempt  to  seat 
Red  Cliina,  a  realistic  disarmament  pro- 
posal, and  the  problem  of  protecting 
Western  rights  and  obligations  in  Berlin. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  expected  again 
to  harp  upon  the  issue  of  colonialism. 
On  this  question,  I  h<H>e  this  Nation  and 
the  other  nations  will  "take  down  their 
hair"  as  to  who  is  the  great  colonial 
power  and  who  keeps  other  nations  un- 
der Its  thumb. 

Yes.  Dag  Hammarskjold  is  dead,  and 
with  him  goes  tlie  passing  of  a  great  in- 
ternational servant. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  concerning  the 
death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold.  While  we 
know  well  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers 
of  ever  developing  the  indispensable 
man.  it  seems  to  me  here  was  a  case 
where,  because  of  other  forces  that  sur- 
round the  world,  we  had  almost  reached 
that  point  in  the  personality  of  Dag 
Hammarskjold.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  single  individual,  he  represented 
tlie  continuity  of  efforts  for  progress  to- 
ward peace  through  the  United  Nations. 

The  real  test  now  comes  as  to  whether 
in  his  indispensable  characteristics  the 
people  and  the  voices  of  freedom  around 
the  world  can  rise  above  frustrations 
and  petty  quarrels  that  had  plagued  his 
determined  efforts  to  preserve  what  he 
has  come  to  epitomize  in  his  personality. 
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Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  tragic 
demise  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold  will  serve 
to  galvanize  the  thinking  of  free  people 
and  to  sober  the  Judgments  of  reflective 
men  everywhere  as  they  marshal  in 
unity,  in  an  attempt  to  preserve  the 
gains  made.  We  must  not  be  tempted 
to  srield  to  a  new  move  which  would 
cause  us  to  fall  back. 

Mr.  (XXJPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hammarslcjold  is  a  great 
loss  to  his  country,  to  the  world,  and  to 
the  caxise  of  peace.  To  say  this  may 
seon  trite,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  so. 
I  believe  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  as  per- 
haps no  other  Secretary  General,  has 
worked  against  great  obstacles,  to  make 
the  United  Nations  an  effective  organi- 
zation for  world  order  and  peace. 

I  say  this  because  no  other  Secretary 
General  has  used,  as  he  has,  the  powers 
given  to  the  oflBce  of  Secretary  General 
by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  charter  at 
times  when  the  Security  Council  was 
powerless  to  act.  He  used  the  powers 
of  the  ofDce  to  preserve  peace.  His  work 
in  the  Congo  despite  recent  outbursts 
of  violence,  is  a  recent  memorial  to  his 
work. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations  is  that  he  opposed 
with  all  his  power  the  effort  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  make  the  General  Assembly  and 
his  olfice  ineffective,  as  the  Seciirity 
Council  was  ineffective  by  the  use  of  the 
veto.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  strength 
and  his  courage,  the  influence  and  power 
of  his  oflQce  and  consequently  the  United 
Nations  would  have  been  weakened.  If 
not  ultimately  destroyed.  The  United 
Nations  would  have  been  rendered 
powerless  by  the  Soviet  veto,  as  the 
Security  Council  has  been. 

I  point  out  that  now  our  country  and 
the  United  Nations  face  a  great  prob- 
lem, because  undoubtedly  at  the  session 
of  the  United  Nations  which  begins  this 
week  the  Soviet  Union  will  again  make 
-  its  effort  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  of  the  Secretary 
General  to  carry  out  the  Charter.  This 
issue  in  the  United  Nations  calls  for 
the  exercise  of  wisdom  and  strength  by 
our  country,  and  an  assumption  of  world 
responsibility  by  the  newly  emerging  na- 
tions, and  the  nonalined  nations.  The 
United  Nations  as  an  effective  organiza- 
tion for  c>eace  and  one  which  can  stand 
for  their  right  of  self-determination 
means  as  much  to  those  nations  as  it 
does  to  the  United  States. 

I  hope  the  death  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
and  even  more  his  outstandiiig  service 
will  impress  all  nations  with  their  obli- 
gation to  preserve  the  o£Qce  of  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  other  Senators  who  have  ex- 
pressed deep  regret  at  the  untimely 
passing  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  Dag  Hammarskjold. 
We  all  know  this  will  pose  grave  threats 
to  us,  and  that  in  all  likelihood  we  shall 
be  met  with  a  new  Communist  effort  to 
weaken  the  secretary  generalship  under 
the  three-pronged  plan  by  which  the 
Communists  would  have  one-third  of  the 
secretary  generalship,  the  free  nations 
would  have  one-third,  and  the  neutral 
nations    would    have    one-third.      The 


Communist  expectation  is  that  the 
neutral  nations  would  vote  with  the 
Communists,  giving  the  Communists  a 
two-thirds  control  over  the  secretary 
generalship. 

So  long  as  Dag  Hammarskjold  lived 
and  was  the  Secretary  General,  the  force 
of  his  personality  was  such,  and  world 
opinion  was  such,  that  the  Communist 
effort  was  doomed  to  defeat. 

We  all  know  the  United  Nations  has  a 
rocky  road  ahead  of  it.  This  man,  by 
the  force  of  his  leadership,  strengthened 
the  oflce  of  the  Secretary  General  im- 
measurably. That  portion  of  the  world 
which  seeks  peaceful  solutions  to  prob- 
lems must  realize  it  has  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  the  untimely  death  of  this  very, 
very  able  leader. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  and  other  Senators  who  have 
spoken  in  tribute  to  Dag  Hammarskjold, 
a  true  apostle  of  peace. 

Like  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  who  preceded  me.  I  have  criti- 
cized some  of  the  actions  taken  by  the 
United  Nations.  Yet,  I  am  siu-e.  like  the 
Senator,  we  all  recognize  the  outstand- 
ing feats  which  this  great  man  has 
performed  in  the  cause  of  peace.  We 
admire  the  way  he  stood  up  against  the 
demands  for  the  surrender  of  his  ofiBce 
and  thie  forthright  way  in  which  he 
defended  the  institution  he  served. 

Mr.  President,  the  cause  of  world  peace 
has  lost  a  tireless  champion  and  the 
world  has  lost  a  true  statesman  in  the 
death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold.  It  Is  sym- 
bolic that  he  should  perish  on  a  mission 
in  pursuit  of  peace,  because  his  whole 
life  and  all  his  energies  since  becoming 
Secretary  General  had  been  devoted  to 
that  cause. 

He  carried  out  his  difScult  tasks  with 
diligence,  tact,  and  patience  and  in  so 
doing  strengthened  immeasurably  the 
United  Nations  and  its  world  role. 
Whether  It  will  be  possible  to  find  a 
suitable  replacement — in  the  light  of 
indicated  Soviet  intransigence  on  this 
subject — can  only  be  conjected  at  this 
time.  A  troika  scheme  would  be  the 
end  of  U.N.  effectiveness. 

Suffice  to  say  that  the  tragic  death 
of  Secretary  General  Hammarskjold 
at  this  crucial  period  in  history  must 
be  regarded  as  a  severe  setback  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  I  trust  United  Nations 
offlcials  will  move  immediately  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  kind  of  foul  play  may 
have  been  involved  in  this  mishap. 

Moreover,  U.S.  confidence  in  and  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  will  be 
.severely  damaged  unless  the  post  of  U.N. 
Secretary  General  can  be  filled  by  an 
objective  and  dedicated  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  peace,  freedom,  and  interna- 
tional order.  The  search  for  a  succes- 
sor will  not  be  easy.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
blocks  a  single,  effective  Secretary 
General,  the  U.N.  will  be  seriously  im- 
paired. The  responsibility  for  action 
now  rests  heavily  on  all  those  nations 
which  value  freedom. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  my  colleagues  with  re- 
spect to  Dag  Hammarskjold.  He  was  a 
great  and  good  man,  searching  fear- 
lessly, with  great  experience  and  ability. 


for  that  which  we  all  desire  more  than 
anything  else — world  peace.  All  na- 
tions and  all  people  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  PELL.  Many  men  throughout 
history  have  died  a  patriot's  death. 
However,  patriotism  has  always  been 
identified  with  a  single  nation,  a  single 
country,  a  single  people.  But  in  the 
death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold,  we  have 
lost  one  of  the  earliest  instances  in  his- 
tory of  a  man  who  died  as  a  patriot  of  the 
world.  Dag  Hammarskjold  beUeved  so 
fervently  in  the  concept  of  the  United 
Nations  that  he  lived,  fought,  and  died 
for  it.  It  Is  particularly  interesting  that 
13  years  ago  another  great  Swede,  Count 
Folke  Bemadotte,  died  In  Jerusalem ;  the 
earliest  well-known  soldier  for  this  cause. 
And  now  Dag  Hammarskjold  has  lost 
his  life  in  the  course  of  f ulfllUng  his  duty 
for  the  cause  in  which  he  believed. 

He  had  the  courage  to  always  say  and 
to  do  what  he  believed  was  right.  He  did 
not  care  whether  he  offended  West  or 
East — his  course  was  firm,  unbending, 
and  unyielding  in  following  what  he  con- 
sidered the  path  of  international  peace, 
comity,  and  imderstandlng. 

HLb  devotion  to  his  principles  placed 
him  directly  athwart  the  unpleasant  de- 
signs of  the  Communists  in  our  world. 
Because  he  was  an  obstacle  to  their  ef- 
forts, the  Commimlsts  did  all  they  pos- 
sibly could  to  emasculate  his  offlce.  They 
sought  to  neutralize  his  effectiveness  by 
introducing  a  troika,  or  three-headed, 
version  of  the  Secretary  General.  And, 
like  any  creature  possessed  of  more  than 
one  head,  such  a  Prankenstlnian  crea- 
tion would  Indeed  have  been  a  monster 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

A  man  of  utter  dedication,  a  man  of 
highest  principle,  a  man  of  tireless 
energy,  and  of  deep  and  unyielding 
morahty.  Dag  Hammarskjold  was  Indeed 
a  wonderful  citizen,  a  world  patriot,  and 
died  a  world  hero. 

I  salute  him,  and  condole  with  his 
family,  his  friends,  and  Ills  nation. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Record  show  my  own 
views,  which  I  have  already  stated  gen- 
erally, upon  the  very  tragic  develop- 
ment today  of  the  death  of  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold. 

I  express  the  belief  that  the  best  me- 
morial we  can  erect  to  this  great  figure 
for  world  peace  is  for  the  United  Nations, 
when  it  meets  tomorrow  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock  in  New  York,  not  to  take  any 
time  with  formalities  but  immediately  to 
proceed  to  the  election  of  an  interim 
successor  to  Secretary  General  Hammar- 
skjold; to  make  a  considered  Judgment 
upon  the  position  the  United  Nations 
should  take  in  the  Congo  with  respect 
to  its  actions  there;  and  to  reject,  as 
I  am  sure  it  will  have  to  reject,  the 
efforts  of  the  Soviet  bloc  to  seek  to  im- 
pose under  these  circumstances  the  Idea 
of  its  troika  principle  on  the  United 
Nations,  which  would  destroy  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  anything 
else,  I  express  the  expectation  that  the 
United  States  will  again  reassert, 
through  its  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  fact  that  we  are  not  only  the 
most  powerful  but  also  the  greatest 
friend  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that 


we  shall  expect  to  Implement  the  effec- 
tive decisions  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  as  we  have  done  before. 
The  United  Nations  needs  this  now.  I 
can  think  of  no  greater  tribute  which 
our  country  could  pay  to  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold, whose  name  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  greatest  supporters  of 
peace  mankind  has  ever  known. 


EXCHANGE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  BE- 
TWEEN THE  U5.  GOVERNMENT 
AND  OREGON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1018.  S.  2476. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  fMr. 
Chttfch  in  the  Chair  > .  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate.  | ! 

The  CHiEf  Clirk.  a  bill  (S.  2476)  to 
amend  section  207  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Act  of  1960  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  exchange  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  for  lands  owned  by  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  an  amendment  on 
page  4.  line  3,  after  the  word  "receipt", 
to  strike  out  "and  (3)  the  amount  re- 
ceived to  defray  the  cost  of  providing  a 
complete  substitute  facility  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for 
the  construction  and  acquisition  of  such 
complete  substitute  facility"  and  Insert 
"and  (3)  the  amount  representing  the 
cost  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  of 
providing  a  complete  substitute  facility 
on  the  retained  lands.  If  any,  and  the 
State  lands  so  acquired,  shall  be  covered 
Into  the  Treas\iry  as  a  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipt"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  Oy  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
307  at  the  MUltary  Construction  Act  of 
I960  (74  Stat.  laS,  176)  Is  amended  to  read 
■a  (oIloirB : 

"Sac.  307.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Is  authorized,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine  to  he  In  the  pub- 
lic interest,  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Oregon 
all  or  part  of  or  interest  in  the  lands,  in- 
cluding acquired  and  public  domain  lands, 
comprising  the  Boardman  Bombing  Range 
In  the  State  of  Oregon,  as  delineated  on  a 
map  designated  as  War  Department,  Office  of 
the  Division  EngUxeer.  North  Pacl&c  Division. 
Real  Estate.  Boardman  Precision  Bombing 
Range,'  approved  Febrxiary  17,  1947,  drawing 
numbered  0-31-92.  TTie  conveyance  of  such 
lands  to  the  8tat«  of  Oregon  shall  be  made 
In  exchange  for  a  conveyance,  without  re- 
striction as  to  the  uae  of  lands,  to  the  United 
States  of  such  lands,  or  InteresU  therein,  of 
the  Stata  of  Oregon  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shaU  And  suitable  for  use,  with  any 
lands  or  interesta  retained  by  the  Navy,  as 
a  bombing  range,  and  upon  payment  by  the 
State  of  Oregon  to  the  United  States  of  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  de- 
termines to  represent  the  total  of  (1)  the 
difference,  if  any.  between  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  so  conveyed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and  the  fair  market  value 


of  the  land  aiul  Interests  In  lands  accepted 
In  exchange  therefor,  and  (2)  the  cost  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  of  providing  a  cwn- 
pleta  substitute  facility  on  the  retained 
lands.  If  any,  and  the  State  lands  so  ac- 
quired. 

"(b)  The  State  of  Oregon  shall  agz«e  to 
be  primarUy  liable  and  hold  the  United 
Staes  harmless  from  any  claUns  for  personal 
injury  or  property  damage  resulting  from 
the  condition  of  the  lands  conveyed  by  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  Of  the  lands  retained  by  the  Navy,  if 
any,  together  with  any  lands  conveyed  to  the 
Unltad  States  by  the  State  of  Oregon. 
S7 ,320.31  acres  thereof,  inclusive  of  any  re- 
tained public  domain  lands,  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  shall  become  public  do- 
main lands  of  the  United  States  subject  to 
all  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  there- 
to, but  shall  remain  withdrawn  from  all 
forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land 
laws,  including  the  mining  and  mineral  leas- 
ing laws,  and  shall  be  reserved  for  uae  as  a 
bombing  range  under  the  administration  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  untU  such 
withdrawal  and  reservation  is  revoked  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  The  remaining  acreage  of  the  lands 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  shall  become 
a  part  of  the  lands  comprising  the  substitute 
bombing  range  and  shall  be  administered  by 
the  E>epartment  of  the  Navy. 

"(d)  The  money  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  connection  with  the  exchange 
authorized  by  this  Act  shaU  be  disbursed  as 
follows:  (1)  The  difference  in  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  between  the  public  domain  lands 
conveyed  by  the  United  States  and  the  lands 
designated  as  public  domain  lands  under 
subeectlon  (c) ,  exclusive  of  any  retained  pub- 
lic domain  lands,  shall  be  distributed  as  a 
receipt  from  the  sale  of  public  domain  lands; 
(2)  the  di£erence  in  the  fair  market  value 
between  the  remaining  lands  and  interesta 
exchanged  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treas- 
ury as  a  miscellaneous  receipt;  and  (3)  the 
amount  representing  the  cost  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  of  providing  a  complete 
substitute  facility  on  the  retained  lands,  if 
any,  and  the  State  lands  so  acquired,  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a  miscel- 
laneous receipt. 

"(e)  The  Department  of  the  Navy  shall 
not  be  reqtilred  to  relinquish  use  of  any 
lands  of  the  Boardman  Bombing  Range  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  State  of  Oregon  untU  the 
complete  substitute  facility  Is  avallaMe  for 
use." 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFIC:!ER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  explanation  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

PXTEPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  amend  section 
207  of  Public  Law  86-5CK)  to  allow  sufficient 
flexibility  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
exchange  only  a  portion  of  the  lands  now 
comprising  the  Boardman  Bombing  Range 
for  lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Oregon.  The 
original  provision  of  the  law  referred  to  above 
provides  for  a  full  exchange  of  the  Boardman 
property  for  the  State-owned  lands. 

EXPLANATION    OF  THE    BILL 

A  provision  was  included  in  the  military 
construction  authoriaatton  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1961  (Public  Law  8S-500)  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  State 
of  Oregon  the  lands,  both  acquired  and  pub- 


lic domain,  comprising  the  Boardman  Bomb- 
ing Range  In  the  State  of  Oregon  In  exchange 
for  a  conveyance  without  restriction  of  lands 
owned  by  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  State  was 
to  pay  the  United  States  the  difference,  if 
any,  between  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  conveyed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands 
acquired  in  exchange  and  also  the  cost  to 
the  Depcu-tment  of  the  Navy  of  providing  a 
complete  substitute  facility  on  the  lands 
acquired.  Of  the  lands  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  by  the  State  of  Oregon,  37,- 
320.31  acres  thereof  w^e  to  become  public 
domain  lands  of  the  United  States  which 
equal  that  portion  of  the  bombing  range 
now  comprised  of  public  domain  lands.  The 
State  of  Oregon  desires  to  accomplish  this 
exchange  in  ord«"  that  the  lands  now  com- 
prising the  Boardman  Range  and  lying  along 
the  Columbia  River  might  be  utilized  for  ita 
greatest  economic  potential  as  a  space-age 
industrial  park. 

In  pursuing  the  plan  as  originally  contem- 
plated it  was  found  that  the  site  originally 
selected  was  unsuitable  for  a  training  facility 
due  to  the  topography  and  prevailing  air 
CTirrente.  An  alternative  plan  has  been 
worked  out  between  the  State  of  Oregon  and 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  whereby  only 
a  part  of  the  existing  range  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  State  of  Oregon  in  exchange  in 
part  for  State-owned  lands  with  the  differ- 
ence in  value  being  paid  for  by  the  State  at 
the  fair  market  value.  The  appraisal  will 
be  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. The  existing  range  consista  of  ap- 
proximately 96,000  acres.  Under  this  new 
plan  it  is  contemplated  approximately  48.000 
acres  wUl  be  turned  over  to  the  State  of 
Oregon.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  wlU 
retain  aviation  easemenU  over  about  12,(X)0 
acres  of  this  land  and  wiU  receive  some 
10.000  acres  or  more  of  State-owned  lands  in 
exchange. 

The  difference  in  value  will  be  paid  for 
by  the  State  at  the  fair  market  value.  In 
ordM-  to  preserve  the  public  domain  lands 
now  making  up  a  part  of  the  existing  range 
this  iMDpoeed  meastire  provides  that  of  the 
lands  retained  by  the  Navy  and  of  those  to 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  State  to  the  Navy  37,- 
320.31  acres  tho-eof  shall  become  public 
domain  lands. 

OOMMirrXE   ACTION 

The  committee  approves  ot  this  measure 
which  will  allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
sufficient  flexibility  under  the  law  to  carry 
out  a  partial  conveyance  of  the  lands  com- 
prising the  Boardman  Bombing  Range.  The 
modified  language  proposed  contains  all  pro- 
tective features  included  in  the  original  pro- 
Tlalon.  l^e  Government's  interesta  are  fully 
protected  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
will  continue  to  have  an  entirely  satisfactory 
training  facility. 

nSCAL   DATA 

Enactment  into  law  of  this  measure  will 
not  result  in  any  Increased  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Government. 

EXPLANATION    Or   THE   AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  bill  language  which  would 
have  reserved  for  Navy  use  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  proposed  exchange  sufficient 
to  defray  the  cost  of  building  a  substitute 
facility  on  the  new  property  This  reserva- 
tion would  have  permitted  the  Wavy  to  use 
Federal  funds  for  construction  purposes 
without  their  having  been  specifically  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress. 

The  Cominlttee  on  Armed  Services  is  of 
the  opinion  that  this  departure  from  the 
established  system  of  provldmg  funds  for 
mlUtary  construction  was.  in  this  Instance, 
not  jiistifled. 

Therefore,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices amended  this  provision  so  as  to  require 
these  funds  to  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
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of  the  United  States  tu  a  miscellaneous 
receipt. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  require 
the  Navy  to  obtain  approval  of  the  Appro> 
priatlons  Committees  of  the  Congress  before 
Federal  funds  can  be  used  to  construct  the 
substitute  facility  which  will  be  required  If 
the  proposed  exchange  Ls  effected. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  advised 
the  committee  that  It  would  not  object  to 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESmma  officer.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2476)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  malce  a  brief  com- 
ment with  regard  to  calendar  No.  1018. 
8.  2476,  which  we  passed  earlier  today, 
At  that  time,  I  did  not  do  what  I  want 
to  do  now,  and  that  1«  to  expreM  my 
very  deep  appreciation  on  behalf  of  my- 
Mlf  and  my  colleague  from  Oregon  ( Mrs. 
NivinoiH),  to  the  majority  and  minor- 
Ity  iMdtrs,  th«  ohalrman  of  the  Com- 
mlttM  en  Armed  SsrvloM,  tht  itnAter 
from  O«orilft  (Mr,  Hosiill),  and  th« 
ranklnf  lUpublioan  m«mb«r  of  thtt 
commlttM,  tiM  ••nator  from  MMMOhu- 

MtU  (Mr,  fALTOWfTALlI,  fOf  th«  OOOPtf- 

ttlen  th*t  ih«y  txUmUd  (o  th«  two 
••natert  from  Oregon  in  eonnocilon 
with  tho  pMsagt  of  th«  bill,  which  if  of 
froftt  eoneern  and  Importanos  in  our 
•taU.  Ths  bill  really  relates  to  the  do- 
ftnso  program  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  necessary  that  we  have  action  on 
this  question  before  adjournment,  so 
that  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  may  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  the  test- 
ing  facilities  necessary  to  test  certain 
equipment  that  will  be  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  country. 

I  wish  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  know  that  they 
have  not  only  the  appreciation  of  the 
Senators  from  Oregon  and  the  Members 
of  the  Oregon  delegation  in  the  House, 
but  I  am  also  authorized  to  express  the 
deep  appreciation  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  with  whom  the  Ore- 
gon delegation  has  worked  in  the  closest 
of  cooperation  in  our  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain passage  of  the  bill. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  ADVICE  FOR  THE 
FUTURE  MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN 
CRITICISM  OF  THE  PAST 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  regret  that  I  read  a  headline  on 
the  front  page  of  a  newspaper  yesterday. 

The  first  part  of  the  headline  stated: 
"Eisenhower  Rakes  Kennedy  Record; 
Sees  Indecision — Criticizes  Handling  of 
Crises  in  Cuba  and  Laos." 

No  one  is  proud  of  Cuba. 

But  I  was  proud  of  the  willingness  of 
President  Kennedy  to  accept  full  respon- 
sibility; and  this  especially  because,  as  a 
member  of  those  committees  which 
looked  into  the  matter,  I  know  that  mem- 
bers of  the  government  appointed  by  the 
previous  administration  were  at  least  as 
responsible  as  anybody  in  their  advice. 

As  to  Laos,  the  record  shows  clearly 
that  this  problem  was  strictly  an  inher- 


itance,  caused   by   previous  Indecision, 
vacillation,  and  delay. 

Much  of  It  started  back  in  1953;  and 
with  its  culminated  problems,  was  laid 
on  President  Kennedy's  doorstep  last 
January. 

Dien  Bien  Phu  fell  May  7, 1954.  Let  us 
remember  that,  and  why. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  appointment  in  early 
1953,  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  Wil- 
son announced  plans  for  cutting  over  $7 
billion  from  the  armed  services. 

A  few  months  later,  the  previous  ad- 
ministration adopted  its  policy  of  "mas- 
sive retaliation,"  thereby  insuring  there 
would  be  inadequacies  in  the  defense  ca- 
pabilities of  this  country  between  humili- 
ation and  nuclear  response. 

It  is  now  all  too  clear  how  much  that 
Incredible  "money  first"  policy  cost  the 
Nation,  in  prestige  as  well  as  in  actual 
strength. 

When  President  Elsenhower  took  office 
the  U.S.  Army  had  20  combat  divisions. 
When  he  loft,  on  paper  the  divlelons  re- 
maining numbered  14. 

But  ftotually  there  were  only  11,  be- 
oause  t  wore  ineiTectlve  trainlnf  divi- 
sions, 

The  hoftdline  on  thie  etoty  ftlie  un 
thut  formor  Freildont  lieonhower  had 
profound  f ftlth  in  the  lervieee, 

Thtt  pftft  of  the  heftdUne  reminded 
me  of  ft  recent  book,  "The  Longeet  Day," 
ft  mftgnlfloent  hUtory  of  the  Normftndy 
landinis, 

In  thftt  book  ftre  pieturee  of  four  gen- 
erftle, 

One  Is  Oeneral  Eisenhower.  The 
other  three— incidentally  the  first  three 
generals  to  land  in  Prance  during  the 
invasion— were  generals  who  during  the 
past  administration  left  the  services  in 
protest  against  the  degree  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  our  conventional  forces — Oen. 
Matthew  Ridgeway,  Oen.  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor, and  Lt.  Oen.  James  Oavin. 

Faith  is  fine.  But  against  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  all  that  he  stands  for.  we 
cannot  exist  on  faith  alone. 

In  that  ccmnection,  on  the  floor  of 
this  body  last  Jime  26  I  gave  details  of 
the  actions  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion which  resulted  in  guaranteeing  that 
the  United  States  would  be  behind  the 
Russians  in  military  rocketry — as  the 
world  Icnows  we  are  uxlay. 

The  record  is  clear  that  the  primary 
reason  we  now  hold  a  secondary  position 
in  space  is  because  the  previous  admin- 
istration refused  to  put  up  the  neces- 
sary money. 

To  those  who  say  some  of  this  prob- 
lem goes  further  back,  I  agree. 

In  that  connection,  let  them  read  the 
testimony  by  the  then  General  Eisen- 
hower, in  open  hearing  on  March  29. 
1950,  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee;  and  also  his  answers  at  that 
time  to  questions,  many  propounded  by 
Senators  who  are  still  Members  of  tliis 
body,  including  the  able  and  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson),  who  is  In  the  Chamber 
at  this  time. 

Perhaps  it  was  right  for  the  previous 
administration  to  continue  to  reduce  our 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  in  the  face  of 
the  growing  danger.    Perhaps  we  should 
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have  accepted  as  policy  allowing  the 
Russians  to  build  and  operate  hundreds 
more  submarines  than  we  have.  Per- 
haps we  should  have  passed  over  to  them 
voluntarily  the  previously  referred  to 
lead  in  space.  Perhaps  we  should  have 
agreed  to  all  the  reductions  in  our  rela- 
tive strength  that  have  occurred. 

But  I  do  not  believe  so:  and  as  my 
colleagues  on  this  floor  well  know,  I  have 
never  believed  so. 

The  starts,  stops,  vacillations,  and  de- 
lays of  the  past,  however,  are  just  that — 
part  of  the  past;  and  the  hope  for  this 
Nation  lies  in  the  future. 

Instead  of  criticism  based  on  the  past, 
therefore,  which  many  can  share.  I  sug- 
gest we  all  Join  together  in  offering  con- 
structive advice  to  the  President,  so  that 
he  may  have  a  better  chance  of  accom- 
plishing his  own  primary  aim,  and  that 
of  all  free  people — peace  with  honor  for 
mankind. 

WHOLE  FISH  PLOUR 

Mr.  8ALTON8TALL.  Mr  Preeident, 
X  ftm  ilftd  thftt  the  Senfttor  from  Illinoie 
(Mr,  Dot;oLAS1  is  preeent  in  the  Chftm- 
ber,  beoftuse  I  know  he  is  rery  much  in- 
terested in  th«  subject  ebout  whieh  I 
wish  to  ipoftk, 

An  intomfttionftl  eonferenee  on  fish  in 
nutrition  opens  in  Wftehiniton  tomor- 
row, It  comes  here  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Food  ftnd  Airioulture  Orggn- 
isfttion  of  the  Unitod  Iffttions.  lu  host 
is  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
of  our  Department  of  the  Interior. 

This  conference  has  enormous  slgnifl- 
cance  to  the  future  of  the  world,  because 
of  the  Increasingly  important  role  of  fish 
in  the  diet  of  healthy  people.  Our  ablest 
nutrition  experts  are  urging  our  own 
citizens  to  consume  fish  four  times  as 
frequently  as  they  do  now.  And  our 
population  experts  advise  us  that  the 
teeming  milUons  of  the  near  future  can 
be  fed  adequately  only  with  increased 
use  of  products  of  the  sea. 

High  on  the  list  of  the  important  top- 
ics to  be  discussed  at  this  8 -day  confer- 
ence is  whole  fish  flour.  Many  members 
of  Congress  have  been  keenly  interested 
in  this  uniquie  product,  and  others  may 
have  noted  the  increased  attention  it  has 
been  receiving  in  the  press  in  recent 
weeks.  Many  top  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  believe  now  that  whole 
fish  flour  offers  an  early  solution  to  the 
problem  of  world  hunger.  We  have  ap- 
propriated, at  this  session.  $50,000.  for 
further  research  by  our  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Laboratory  into  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  this  new  product. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  l)een  working 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Ml-.  Smith],  and  others  in  the 
Senate  for  the  success  of  fish  flour,  and 
on  the  House  side,  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  Representative 
Hastings  Keith,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Representative  Otis 
PiKi,  in  whose  districts  lie  the  only  suc- 
cessful manufacturing  plants  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

We  have  filed  with  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  a  request  for  that 
agency's  approval  of  a  proposed  stand- 
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ard  for  whole  fish  flour.  I  speak  today, 
Mr.  President,  not  only  to  welcome  this 
international  conference  to  Washington, 
but  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  country  to  the  petition  now 
pending  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. 

This  petition  was  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  September  15,  1961,  and 
appears  there  on  page  8641.  I  request 
that  this  statement  of  the  agency  and 
the  proposed  standards  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
request,  also,  that  there  be  printed  im- 
mediately thereafter  a  letter  from  Wil- 
liam W.  Goodrich.  Assistant  General 
Counsel  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Division, 
to  my  office,  describing  the  process  which 
the  agency  is  bound  to  follow  in  this  in- 
stance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objeoUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(tee  exhibit  8.) 

Mr,  fALTONaTALL,  I  ask  my  col- 
leftguee  to  note  thftt  they  ftnd  the  public 
ftre  invited  to  submit  comments,  ftnd  thftt 
these  views  should  be  in  writing,  ftnd 
submitted  in  qulntuplioftte,  ftddreieed  to 
the  Heerlng  Clerk,  DepftrUnent  of 
Keftlth.  XducAtion,  ftnd  Weifftre,  room 
H40,  110  Independence  Avenue  fW,, 
Wftshington,  DC.,  prior  to  November  6, 
10«1. 

There  is  great  interest  in  this  product 
in  the  fishing  Industry,  which  can  feed 
all  the  hungry  people  in  the  world  with 
flsh  that  is  now  going  to  waste,  or  Is  still 
in  the  teeming  ocean  uncaught,  because 
there  is  no  practical,  approved  way  to 
use  it. 

There  is  also  great  interest  in  the  food 
for  peace  program,  and  we  have  had  the 
enlightened  cooperation  of  Mr.  McGov- 
em  and  Mr.  Symington.  There  is  also 
great  interest  in  the  civil  defense  agency, 
where  a  food  so  rich  in  protein  and  so 
stable  may  be  a  staff  of  life  in  a  survival 
program. 

I  am  confldent  that  if  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  is  alert  as  to  all 
these  ix)ssibilities  it  will  approve  this 
product  and  this  standard.  I  hope  it  can 
do  so  In  something  less  than  the  "8  to  10 
months"  mentioned  in  Mr.  Goodrich's 
letter. 

The  work  of  this  agency  will  be  as- 
sisted, if  those  Federal  officials,  those 
food  scientists  and  those  consumers  who 
are  interested  in  this  product,  will  write 
their  views  to  the  Food  and  Dnig  Ad- 
ministration, as  they  have  been  invited 
to  do  under  the  law. 

KiHnirr  1 

IProm  the  Federal  Register  of  Sept.  15.  1961) 

dxpartmcnt    of    health,    education,    and 

Welfakx 

Pood  and  Dkug  Aoministkation 

[21    en.    PT.    37] 

Fish:  Definitions  and  standards  o/  identity; 

standards   0/   fill   of   container 
Pish  Protein  Concentrate,  Wbole  Plah  Flour; 

Notice  of  Proposal  To  Establish  Definition 

and  Standard  of  Identity 

A  manufacturer  approached  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  to  discuss  a  process  that 
he  has  developed  for  manufacttirlng  a  flsh 


flour  product  which  could  be  used  as  a  source 
of  protein  to  be  marketed  at  a  price  that 
would  be  most  attractive  when  compared 
with  the  cost  of  other  sources  of  protein. 
The  article  was  referred  to  as  "whole  flsh 
flour"  and  was  to  be  made  by  taking  whole 
flsh  of  varying  sizes,  grinding  them,  and. 
after  removing  the  fat  by  a  chemical  proc- 
ess, drjrlng  the  flour  so  produced.  In  some 
cases  the  flour  was  to  be  deodorized  by  a 
further  process. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in- 
formally expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
"whole  flsh  flour"  should  be  regarded  as  an 
adulterated  article  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
because  It  was  to  be  made  without  the  re- 
moval of  those  portions  of  the  flsh,  includ- 
ing the  Intestines  and  Intestinal  contents. 
that  are  not  normally  regarded  as  accept- 
able for  human  food  In  the  United  States. 
Proponents  of  the  product,  however,  stated 
that  they  did  not  agree  with  this  view  and 
represented  that  If  consumers  generally  were 
fully  Informed  of  the  nature  of  the  article 
they  would  regard  it  ss  sultabls  for  us«  in 
their  food  supply. 

The  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  has 
rsoeivsd  from  Mr,  Harold  Putnam  of  Wash- 
infton,  D.O.,  sfltlng  on  bshslf  of  the  msnu- 
faoturtr  of  this  srtlslt,  and  otlisrs,  s  peti- 
tion for  th«  Mtsbllshmsnt  of  a  standard  of 
idtntity  for  "whole  flsb  flour,"  The  Oom- 
misstonsr  has  eoneluded  ttist  this  proposal 
■hmiM  be  puMUtied  in  ordsr  to  afford  all 
persons  tnterMted  in  this  srtlsle  an  op- 
portunity to  eomment  thereon, 

Tbs  proposal  submitted  is  ss  fellows  i 
"§*c,  t.li  Flsh  proutn  sonssntrsts,  whole 

flsh   flour;    OsflnltUm    and    sundanl   of 

Ulsntlty. 

"(s)  Deflnltlon'.  Flsh  protein  oonssntrsts, 
wboU  flsh  flour,  is  a  food  supplsmsnt  con- 
sisting primarily  of  a  drisd  and  procMssd 
flsh  protein  and  of  the  naturally  assoclatsd 
vitamins  and  Inorganic  minerals.  It  is 
derived  from  any  species  of  whole  and  whole- 
some flsh.  bandied  from  catch  to  packaging 
in  a  sanitary  manner. 

"(b)  Standard  Identity— (1)  Protein  con- 
tent: Protein  content  (N  X  6.35),  measured 
by  methods  of  the  AssoclaUon  of  Ofllclal 
Agricultural  Chemists,  shall  not  be  less  than 
70  percent  by  weight  of  the  final  product 
(Official  Methods  of  AnalysU,  A.O-A.C.  9th 
ed..  sees.  22.011,  22.023.  22.024;  ch.  22,  p.  285). 
Biological  values  of  the  finished  fish  protein 
concentrate  shall  not  be  less  than  105  per- 
cent as  measured  by  the  official  A.O.A.C. 
method  for  the  biological  evaluation  of 
protein  quality  (sees.  39.133-39.137.  Inclusive, 
ch.  39,   p.   680). 

"(2)  Moisture  and  ash  content:  Moisture 
and  ash  contents  shall  not  exceed  6  percent 
and  25  percent,  respectively,  by  weight  of 
the  final  product,  measured  by  A.OA.C. 
standards  (sees.  22.003,  22.010,  ch.  22,  pp.  283, 
284). 

"(3)  Fat  content:  Fat  content  shall  not 
exceed  1  percent  (sec.  18.011-18.012,  Inclu- 
sive, ch.  18,  p.  235.  or  sec.  22.037,  ch.  22,  p. 
287). 

"(4)  Odor  and  taste:  The  final  product 
should  have  no  more  than  a  faint  flsh  odor 
and  taste,  and  when  baked  In  bread  In  the 
ratio  of  1  part  of  flsh  protein  concentrate  to 
11  parts  of  grain  flour,  there  should  be  no 
detectable  flsh  odor  or  taste. 

"(5)  Storage  stability:  Flsh  protein  con- 
centrate, after  6  months'  storage  at  tem- 
peratures prevailing  In  areas  of  intended  use 
(but  not  exceeding  100*  P.  (38°  C.)),  and 
when  packed  in  metal  containers  or  In  poly- 
ethylene bags,  should  show  no  spoilage  as 
Judged  by  the  development  of  off-flavors, 
mold  growth,  production  of  toxic  amines 
(mlstamine,  tyramlne),  or  by  deterioration 
in  protein  quality  as  shown  by  digestibility 
and  available  lysine  values  below  the  spe- 
cific mlnlmums. 

"(6)  Bacteriology:  The  product  should  be 
free   of   Escherichia   coll,   Salmonella,    and 


pathogenic  anaerobes,  and  have  a  total  bac- 
terial plate  count  of  not  more  than  2,000  per 
gram. 

"(7)  Safety:  The  finished  product  should 
contain  no  additives,  preservatives,  or  harm- 
ful solvent  residues." 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (sees.  401, 
701.  62  Stat.  1046,  1055,  as  amended,  70  Stat. 
919,  72  SUt.  948;  21  U.S.C.  341,  371)  and  In 
accordance  with  the  authority  delegated  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Pood  and  Drugs  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(25  P.R.  8625),  all  Interested  persons  are 
Invited  to  submit  their  views  In  writing  re- 
garding the  proposal  published  herein. 
Such  views  and  comments  should  be  sub- 
mitted in  qulntupllcate,  addressed  to  the 
Hearing  Clerk.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Room  5440,  330  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  SW.,  Washington  28,  D.C., 
prior  to  the  00th  day  following  the  date 
of  publication  of  this  notice  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

Dated  September  7,  1961. 

Obo.  P,  Lasiicx. 
Commi$iiontr  of  Food  arUl  Drug*. 


DVAMMMfT  Of 
NiAtTM,  leOOAItON,  ANS  WM^Aifl, 

t§pttmb»rii,iitt. 

Mr,  HaSOLS  FVTMAM, 

L«giilativt  A»»ittant  to  i$tuHor  Mtomtall, 
V.i,  itnutt,  Oommittf0  on  Arin$i  itrv' 

ie«»,  Wothihgton,  DXJ, 

DtAS  •!«;  Ws  astmowlsdfs  your  ieiter  of 
•eptember  I,  in  which  rou  ssli  for  an  ap* 
proslmste  iimetable  wttn  rsspset  to  astlon 
whleb  ««n  be  antisipated  on  tbs  proposed 
•undard  for  whole  flsh  flour,  whtsh  will 
appear  in  the  Federal  Register  tomorrow, 
•eptember  16, 

The  proposal  gives  Interested  parties  60 
days  within  which  to  present  their  views. 
The  Commissioner  will  then  publish  an 
order,  acting  on  the  proposal  in  the  light  of 
the  comments  received.  The  order  wUl  con- 
tain a  provision  giving  any  person  who  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  order  an  oppor- 
tunity to  object  and  to  request  a  public 
hearing  on  the  objections. 

After  receipt  of  any  such  objections,  the 
Commissioner  will  determine  whether 
grounds  for  a  hearing  have  been  presented. 
If  there  are,  he  will,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
publish  a  notice  of  hearing,  giving  at  least 
30  days'  notice. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  and  time  will  be 
allowed  for  filing  briefs,  proposed  findings  of 
fact,  and  a  proposed  order.  The  Commis- 
sioner will  act  on  the  evidence  submitted 
and  Issue  a  tentative  order.  This  will  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register.  Excep- 
tions to  thp  order  may  be  filed  and  a  final 
order  will  be  issued  and  published.  There- 
after, there  Is  an  opportunity  for  Judicial 
review. 

We  believe  that  It  will  be  a  minimum  of  8 
to  10  months  before  the  final  order  of  the 
Commissioner  can  be  published,  depending, 
of  course,  on  what  coirunents  and  objections 
are  received  and.  If  there  Is  a  hearing,  on 
the  extent  of  the  evidence  offered. 

We  are  required  by  section  701(e)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  21 
U.S.C.  371(e),  and  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  to  follow  the  steps  indicated. 
Please  call  upon  us  If  you  wish  any  further 
explanation. 

Very  truly  yoiu^. 

William  W.  Goodrich, 
Assistant  General  Counsel, 

Food  and  Drug  Diviision. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  that 
the   Senator    from   Massachusetts   has 
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mentioned  the  question  of  fish  flour. 
Pish  flour  has  been  developed  by  a  very 
able  citizen  and  businessman  from  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ezra  Levin,  who 
has  been  producing  fish  flour  in  Monti- 
cello,  111.,  for  several  years,  and  who  re- 
cently has  established  a  plant  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  He  finds  it  possible  to 
produce  a  thoroughly  pure  and  sanitary 
fish  flour  with  one  pound  of  flour  teing 
derived  from  approximately  6  pounds  of 
fish.  He  is  able  to  produce  the  flour  at 
a  cost  in  the  United  States  of  approxi- 
mately 12  cents  a  poiuul.  If  the  fish 
taste  18  removed,  the  cost  is  approxi- 
mately 14  cents  a  pound. 

Pish  flour  contains  85  percent  protein. 
In  fact,  it  is  really  a  protein  concentrate. 
It  keeps  indefinitely.  It  has  been  pro- 
nounced and  admitted  to  be  completely 
pure  and  sanitary.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  evil  effect  from  it.  It  is  an 
ideal  food,  particularly  for  the  tropics, 
where,  because  of  the  heat  and  lack  of 
refrigeration,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  meat,  fish,  or  milk. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  be  an 
Ideal  food  for  that  region  as  well  as  other 
regions.  It  can  be  sprinkled  on  rice 
and  vegetables,  put  in  soup,  and  baked 
into  bread  with  wheat  flour  or  cornmeaL 
Pish  floiir  can  be  one  of  the  great  addi- 
tions to  the  diet  of  the  world,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  tropical  peoples  who 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  protein.  For  fish 
abound  in  the  tropics. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
been  very  tactful  in  referring  to  the  dif- 
ficulties which  we  have  had  with  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  I  shall 
not  question  the  motives  of  that  organi- 
zation, but  I  believe  they  have  been  ex- 
cessively obstructive  in  dealing  with  this 
question.  They  admit  that  there  are  no 
evil  effects  from  the  fish  flour  and  that. 
Indeed,  it  is  extremely  good  as  a  food. 
Their  objections,  curiously  enough,  are 
esthetic  objections. 

The  whole  fish  is  used  by  Mr.  Levin, 
including  the  entrails  and  the  eyes. 
However,  these  organs  are  treated  in  such 
a  way  that  the  flour  is  completely 
healthy,  rather  than  the  reverse.  The 
flour  itself  is  a  powder.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  says,  however,  that 
they  object  to  the  granting  of  a  certifi- 
cate for  this  type  of  flour  on  esthetic 
groimds. 

Mr.  Levin,  of  course,  has  offered  to 
have  the  labels  fully  state  that  the  fish 
fiour  is  derived  from  the  full  fish,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  delusion  practiced 
upon  the  consiuners.  I  had  never 
thought  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration was  set  up  to  deal  with  esthet- 
ics. I  thought  it  was  set  up  to  deal  with 
public  health.  Therefore,  I  hope  very 
much  that  when  this  conference  starts 
in  Washington,  it  will  go  thoroughly  into 
this  matter  of  fish  fiour  and  the  obstruc- 
tive tactics  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

A  popular  columnist  recently  wrote  a 
somewhat  satirical  article  on  my  efforts 
to  popularize  the  use  of  fish  flour.  It  Is 
my  intention  at  an  early  date  to  invite 
my  colleagues  to  lunch,  at  which  they 
will  be  able  to  taste  the  fish  fiour.  If 
they  do  so,  I  am  sure  they  will  find  it  to 
be  beneficial  and  attractive. 


A  MEMORIAL  TO  FRANKLIN  DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Some  days  ago  I 
made  a  brief  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  which  I  criticized  the  design 
for  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial submitted  to  the  Franklin  Dela- 
no Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  and 
I  expressed  the  thought  that  we  should 
carry  out  the  suggestion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware,  Representative  Kau- 
ris B.  McDowctL,  Jr..  that  we  build  in- 
stead a  memorial  park,  of  some  27  acres, 
in  honor  of  President  Roosevelt,  one  that 
would  be  a  practical  and  living  memorial 
benefiting  the  people  not  only  of  this 
area,  but  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  since  received  a  letter  from  my 
very  close  friend,  Francis  Biddle,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  mak- 
ing some  very  interesting  points  in  refu- 
tation of  my  argTiment.  As  a  matter  of 
fairness,  I  am  very  glad  to  ask  that  this 
letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pkanklin  Delano  Roosivilt 

Memorial  Commlssion, 
Wellflect,  Mass.,  September  11, 1961. 
Hon.  PAtTL  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Di\ji  Senator  Douglas:  I  read  with 
Inteiest  your  remarks  in  a  recent  Congres- 
sional Record  accompanying  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  to  create  a  Pranklln  Delano 
Rooeevelt  Memorial  Park,  elmllar  to  the  bill 
that  was  Introduced  this  spring  bj  Harais 
McDowell,  in  the  House.    I  have  this  to  say: 

1.  You  speak  of  the  winning  design  in 
ths  competition  for  the  memorial  as  "use- 
less book  ends,"  "monumental  mockery," 
and  "giant  tombstones."  You  do  not  men- 
tion the  very  favorable  reaction  to  the  win- 
ning design  of  the  American  Instltut«  of 
Architects,  Progressive  Architecture,  (rf  the 
Jury  which  made  the  award,  headed  by 
Pletro  Belluschl,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Ar- 
chitecture of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  of  Joee  Luis  Sert,  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Design  at  Harvard, 
and  the  article  in  the  Architectural  Record. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  design?  I  suspect 
not.  li  is  now  on  exhibit  in  the  Office  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
Room  7134  Interior  Building.  There  are 
also  admirable  lantern  slides  and  moving 
pictures  Illustrating  the  effect  of  the  model 
against  a  background  of  trees,  and  the  three 
great  memorials.  I  feel  sure  that  you  would 
not  want  to  Judge  a  design  without  seeing  It, 
which  Is  a  little  like  criticizing  a  book  with- 
out  reading   it. 

2.  You  say  that  "a  living  memorial"  la  a 
more  appropriate  way  of  honoring  Franklin 
Roosevelt  than  a  monximent.  What  exactly 
do  you  mean  by  a  "living  memorial?"  Does 
not  the  Lincoln  Memorial  make  living  the 
memory  of  Lincoln  more  than — to  use  your 
words — "a  gtirden  in  bloom  the  year  round," 
caUed  after  him? 

We  plan  to  add  a  statue  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt to  the  present  design  with  suitable 
Inscriptions  and  the  monument  will  be  one 
of  four  memorials  dedicated  to  four  great 
Presidents,  connected  by  paths,  surrounded 
by  trees,  with  suitable  parking  space,  form- 
ing a  great  park  to  be  lued  by  the  people  who 
loved  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  the 
generations  to  come. 

3.  FinaUy,  consider  this.  Congress  unani- 
mously  directed   a   competition  for   a  me- 


morial to  be  erected  at  the  point  which 
you  now  wish  to  ttim  into  a  garden,  under 
the  dlrectloo  of  the  FrankUn  Delano  Roose- 
velt Memorial  Commlsalon.  This  has  bMn 
done.  The  Commission  has  not  yet  paawd 
on  the  winning  design,  or  made  any  other 
suggestion  as  to  a  memorial.  Do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  afford 
the  Commission  an  opportunity  to  do  this 
before  proposing  your  alternative? 

I  share  your  dcslr*  for  more  open  spaces, 
more  parka,  mare  natural  forests,  for  which 
you  have  ao  constantly  used  your  great 
lnfluenc«  In  the  Congress,  but  should  that 
exclude  monuments  to  great  Presidents  like 
those  to  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and 
I  hope  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt? 
Very  sincerely, 

Francib  Bidolz. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  clarification  of 
my  earlier  remarks,  may  I  say,  that  I 
believe  the  proposal  for  a  memorial  park 
should  not  shut  off  the  desirability  of  a 
statue  in  memory  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. In  that  park,  in  my  judgment, 
there  should  be  a  statue,  but  it  need  not 
take  up  the  full  27  acres;  it  could  be  of 
u  more  modest  nature. 

Many  of  us  have  greatly  admired  the 
statue  of  President  Roosevelt  in  Oros- 
venor  Square  in  London,  near  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  by  the  great  American 
sculptor.  Jo  Davidson.  It  could  well  be 
that  a  replica  of  this  statue  or  an  origi- 
nal statue  by  another  able  American 
sculptor  would  be  very  appropriate. 

I  hope  very  much  that  all  these  sug- 
gestions may  be  carefully  considered  and 
that  we  may  work  on  the  best  possible 
memorial  to  a  truly  noble  American  and 
a  great  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Biddle's  letter  should 
not  only  be  read  but  carefully  considered 
and  that  we  should  work  cooperatively 
to  a  common  end.  Mr.  Biddle  is  deserv- 
ing of  great  praise  for  the  time  and  en- 
ergy he  has  devoted  to  this  subject.  As 
a  dilstinguished  lawyer,  a  former  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
close  friend  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
his  views  are  entitled  to  the  fullest 
consideration. 


CENTENNIAL  OP  NATIONWIDE 
TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BKNNETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
year,  which  marks  the  centennial  of  the 
great  war  which  temporarily  split  our 
Nation  apart,  is  also  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  another  important  event — one 
which  was  to  play  an  important  role  In 
unifying  the  Nation.  I  refer  to  the 
completion  of  the  transcontinental  tele- 
graph system  which  linked  the  Nation 
for  the  first  time  on  October  24,  1861. 

Because  the  completion  of  the  nation- 
wide telegraph  system,  like  the  comple- 
tion of  the  transcontinental  railroad, 
took  place  in  Utah,  we  Utahans  have  a 
particular  Interest  In  his  historic 
achievement. 

The  construction  of  a  transcontinental 
telegraph  system  was  viewed  by  many 
people  in  the  mid-19th  century  as  an 
impractical,  if  not  impossible,  goal. 
Among  those  who  expressed  doubts 
about  the  feasibility  of  the  project  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  believed  that  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  thousands  of 
telegraph    poles    hundreds    of    miles 
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through  the  Plains  States,  where  there 
was  no  timber,  made  the  project  un- 
feasible. 

But  President  Lincoln  later  appreciat- 
ed the  value  of  this  important  national 
asset  and  the  Government  was  able  to 
use  the  telegraph  system  profitably 
throughout  the  war. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  facing  the 
courageous  men  who  planned  the  trans- 
continental line  and  who  risked  their 
fortunes  on  its  success  is  hard  for  us  to 
appreciate  today.  There  were  Innu- 
merable obstacles  connected  with  this 
great  undertaking.  The  problem  of 
transporting  telegraph  poles  across  the 
treeless  plains  was  just  one. 

Hostile  Indians  on  occasion  Interfered 
with  the  construction  of  the  lines  and  In 
some  cases  destroyed  sections  of  the 
line  which  had  been  completed.  There 
was  hostility  from  some  of  the  white  set- 
tlers too,  some  of  whom  believed  that 
the  telegraph  was  drawing  electricity  out 
of  the  air,  causing  crop  failures.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  challenge  was  to  se- 
cure suflQcient  capital  for  an  undertaking 
of  such  uncertain  outcome. 

Despite  the  dUBcultles,  however,  the 
telegraph  line  was  completed,  and  was 
finished  far  ahead  of  schedule.  The 
eastern  line,  from  St.  Louis  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  was  completed  on  October  17,  1861, 
and  on  that  date  Brlgham  Young,  the 
leader  of  the  Mormons  m  Utah,  sent  the 
first  message  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  as- 
sure Abraham  Lincoln  that  Utah  had  not 
seceded,  but  was  firm  for  the  Union. 

The  line  from  California  to  Salt  Lake 
City  was  completed  on  October  24,  1861, 
and  on  that  date  the  first  transconti- 
nental telegraph  was  sent  by  Stephen  J. 
Fields.  Chief  Justice  of  California,  to 
President  Lincoln  expressing  Califor- 
nia's loyalty  to  Uie  Union. 

One  interesting  sidelight  In  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  telegraph 
lines  Is  reported  In  the  book  "Wiring 
a  Continent,"  by  Robert  Luther  Thomp- 
son: 

While  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Crelghton  was  somewhat  concerned  as 
to  the  attitude  Brlgham  Young  might 
assume  toward  tte  intrusion  of  the  tele- 
graph into  his  domain.  As  chief  elder  of  the 
Mormons,  his  wontl  was  law  throughout  the 
Mormon  empire.  To  win  Brlgham  Youngs 
friendship,  the  telegraph  company  asked  his 
son,  who  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business, 
to  submit  a  bid  for  furnishing  the  telegraph 
poles  in  that  section.  His  price,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  reas'inable,  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted and  a  contract  was  drawn  up  ac- 
cordingly. Some  time  later  the  son  informed 
the  contractors  th«t  his  bid  on  the  poles  had 
been  too  low,  and  that  he  was  losing  money 
on  the  job.  A  new  contract  was  at  once 
made  at  a  higher  flgure.  Not  long  after  the 
new  contract  had  been  drawn  up,  a  mes- 
senger came  saylag  that  Brlgham  Young 
wished  to  see  the  telegraph  contractor.  With 
considerable  apprehension  Crelghton  went  to 
the  home  of  the  Mormon  leader.  Upon  be- 
ing ushered  into  the  library,  he  introduced 
himself  as  the  representative  of  the  tele- 
graph company. 

"Is  it  true  that  my  son  entered  Into  a 
contract  with  you  to  furnish  poles  for  the 
telegraph?"  inquired  Young. 

"Yes  sir,"  replied  Crelghton. 

"Is  it  also  true  that  the  price  agreed  upon 
in  this  contract  was  subsequently  raised?" 

Crelghton  nodded  his  assent. 

"Let  me  see  those  contracts,"  said  Young. 


Crelghton,  taking  the  documents  from  his 
pocket,  banded  them  over.  After  careful 
scrutiny  Brlgham  Young  crushed  the  new 
one  in  his  hand  and  threw  It  Into  the  fire. 

"The  poles  will  be  fiirnished  by  my  son 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  original 
contract,"  he  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
during  this  year,  marking  the  centennial 
of  the  completion  of  the  telegraph  sys- 
tem, that  we  recall  the  courage,  fore- 
sight, and  sacrifice  which  made  this 
great  achievement  possible.  Surely  this 
Important  event  in  our  Nation's  history 
teaches  a  lesson  which  can  be  applied  to 
the  tasks  facing  us  today. 


TEXAS  NEWS  MEDIA  AND  DAN 
RATHER  SPECIFICALLY  LAUDED 
FOR  SAVING  OF  LIVES  BY  COVER- 
AGE OF  HURRICANE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
when  Hurricane  Caria  approached  the 
Texas  coast  with  all  its  devastating  fury, 
the  vital  link  between  the  people  of  the 
area  and  the  civil  defense  and  other 
Government  and  community  leaders  was 
provided  by  television,  radio,  and  news- 
papers. 

A  great  deal  of  comment  along  this 
line  was  made  to  me  on  my  inspection 
tour  of  the  hurricane  devastated  area 
last  week,  when  I  spent  2  days  along  the 
Texas  gulf  coast  inspecting  the  damage. 
People  advised  me  that  the  news  media 
of  Texas  i>erformed  an  outstanding  serv- 
ice that  resulted  in  the  saving  of  an 
untold  number  of  lives,  certainly  run- 
ning into  thousands. 

One  of  the  names  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing performed  in  a  superior  way,  refiect- 
Ing  great  credit  on  all  news  media  and 
on  station  KHOU-TV,  channel  11,  of 
Houston  in  particular,  was  that  of  Dan 
Rather,  who  was  both  out  in  the  hurri- 
cane and  in  the  studio  and  whose  re- 
ports kept  r>eople  advised  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Repeatedly,  people  have  called  to  my 
attention  the  fact  that  Rather's  ac- 
curacy and  unstinting  effort  were  direct- 
ly responsible  for  the  saving  of  lives. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  television  can  and  does 
perfonn  a  vital  service  to  the  community 
It  serves.  For  3 '2  days,  station  KHOU- 
TV  set  aside  85  percent  of  Its  commercial 
commitments  and  turned  its  entire  fa- 
cilities over  to  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau. 
During  those  SVz  days  85  percent  of  its 
time  was  devoted  to  that  laudable  effort. 

Other  television  and  radio  stations 
and  newspapers  also  concentrated  vir- 
tually their  entire  staffs  to  coverage  of 
the  hurricane,  the  tidal  waves,  and  the 
offshoot  tornadoes  that  struck  Texas. 

It  was  the  outstanding  coverage  of  the 
hurricane's  approach  by  news  media 
that  enabled  authorities  to  put  into  effect 
the  mass  exodus  of  perhaps  as  many  as 
500,000  people  from  the  threatened  area. 
The  performance  of  the  news  media  be- 
fore, during,  and  immediately  after  the 
hurricane  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
tribute.  It  was  monetarily  uncompen- 
sated public  service  of  the  highest  order. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  comment  on  the 
mass   exodus.     Cars   were    bumper   to 


bumper  from  the  gulf  coast  west  at  least 
200  miles  inland  on  some  roads  before 
they  could  disperse  to  find  adequate 
shelter  for  the  people  in  that  mass  exo- 
dus. All  people  did  not  leave  their  homes 
voluntarily,  though  they  had  had  several 
days'  warning.  That  was  true  also  of 
the  Galveston  hurricane  of  1900.  when 
the  people  had  been  warned  for  about  4 
days  that  a  hurricane  was  on  the  way, 
but  only  a  third  of  the  population  of 
Galveston  left  in  that  year. 

This  time,  back  of  their  seawall,  peo- 
ple remained  In  Galveston.  However, 
many  other  cities  and  towns  did  not  have 
the  protection  of  a  17-foot-hlgh  seawall. 
What  actually  happened  was  that  many 
people  refused  to  leave  their  homes,  and 
It  was  then  that  local  ofl&cials  in  that 
area  rose  to  the  emergency,  and  mayors 
declared  their  cities  In  states  of  emer- 
gency, and  ordered  the  police  to  take 
people  out  of  their  homes,  so  that  thou- 
sands of  people  left  only  because  police 
ordered  them  to  leave. 

By  that  means,  thousands  of  lives  were 
saved.  This  Is  an  important  example  of 
what  can  hapE>en  in  case  of  disaster, 
either  natural  or  manmade.  It  Is  good 
training  for  some  other  types  of  destruc- 
tion which  may  strike  this  country.  It 
is  an  example  of  how,  without  particular 
national  machinery,  individual  mayors 
saved  thousands  of  lives.  They  were 
roundly  denounced  as  autocrats  and  dic- 
tators, but  they  were  responsible  for  pre- 
venting vast  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  number  of  messages  concern- 
ing the  hurricane  news  coverage  by  Sta- 
tion KHOU-TV,  which  Is  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System's  outlet  in  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  and  also  concerning  the  cover- 
age by  other  news  media.  I  think  it 
worthy  of  note  that  one  of  the  letters 
sent  to  KHOU-TV  was  from  Mr.  F.  W. 
Reichelderfer,  Chief  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Houston.  Tex..  September  14. 1961. 
Mr.  James  C.  Richdale,  Jr., 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager.  KHOU- 
TV.  Houston,  Tex. 
Dear  Jim  :  The  Houston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce expresses  its  deepest  appreciation  to 
the  Houston  news  media  for  demonstrating 
the  highest  type  of  public  service  during  the 
recent  hurricane  "Carla." 

Such  action,  I  am  sure,  was  responsible  for 
the  saving  of  untold  llws  and  for  keeping 
down  property  damage  throughout  the  area. 
Acceptance  of  public  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  so  many  throughout  the  area  in  this 
instance  is  but  another  example  of  why  this 
area  has  developed  as  it  has  and  why  it  wiU 
continue  to  develop  in  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

P.  H.  RoBiNsoir, 

President. 

Bank  of  the  Southwest, 
Houston,  Tex.,  September  14,  1961. 
KHOU-TV, 
Houston,  Tex. 

Gentlemen:  Please  allow  me  to  add  my 
little  bit  to  the  plaudits  which  I  am  posi- 
tive you  have  already  received  over  the 
coverage  you  gave  to  "Carla."  This,  with- 
out a  doubt,  was  the  most  complete  coverage 
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of  a  public  service  nature  that  I  have  erer 
seen  performed  by  a  communicative  media. 

Dan  Rather's  complete  honesty,  without 
editorializing,  reporting  was  amazing  to  me. 
At  a  time  I'ke  that  and  considering  the  hours 
he  worked.  It  was  almost  unbelievable  that 
anyone  could  perform  In  such  an  outstand- 
ing manner  and  live  up  to  the  highest  ethics 
required  of  topflight  reporters. 

Your  station  and  all  its  personnel  should 
take  real  pride  in  what  you  have  done  for 
Ood  only  knows  how  many  lives  you  were 
responsible  for  saving. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  with  my  best 
wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  E.  WrrcHm, 
Assistant  Vice  President. 

XJ.  3.  DxPABTimNT  or  Coicmkkcx, 

Wkatbzb  BTTmKAn, 
Washington.  September  13, 1961. 

Mr.  JAIUS  C.  RICRDALX 

Vice  President-General  Manager, 
KHOU  Television. 
Houston,  Tex. 

DxAx  Me.  Richoalk  :  From  all  reports  I  have 
received,  the  imstlntlng  help  that  you  and 
your  staff  gave  to  the  Weather  Bureau  In  the 
distribution  of  warnings  of  Hurricane 
Carla,  and  In  broadcasting  with  complete 
accuracy  and  conunendable  timeliness  our 
observations  of  the  storm's  position  and  In- 
tensity, contributed  very  significantly  to 
minimizing  the  loss  of  life  in  that  terrible 
storm. 

Please  accept  my  thanks,  on  behalf  of  the 
tJ.S.  Weather  Bureau,  for  this  timely  service. 

I  should  particularly  appreciate  It  If  you 
would  pass  on  to  Mr.  Dan  Rather,  your  news 
director,  and  to  his  entire  staff  who  helped 
so  mightily  at  Houston  and  at  our  Oalveston 
office,  our  special  appreciation. 
Sincerely. 

F.  W.  RxiCHZLDERrER. 

Chief  of  Bureau, 

Liwis  &  COKxa.  Inc.. 
Houston,  Tex.,  September  14, 1981. 
lir.  Jamks  Richdale. 
Manager,  KHOU-TV, 
Houston,  Tex. 

DzAa  Me.  Richdale:!  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  compliment  KHOU-TV  and  Its 
entire  staff  on  the  superior  Job  done  In  re- 
penting the  developments  of  Hurricane 
Carla.  The  people  of  this  area  are  cer- 
tainly fortunate  to  have  had  such  accurate 
coverage  during  those  most  critical  hours. 
I  particularly  wish  to  commend  Dan 
Rather  for  his  untiring  efforts  throughout 
this  ordeal.  Our  community  is  certainly  In- 
debted to  him  for  his  work  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lou  Lewis. 


Houston,  Tex..  September  14,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Bob  Casxt, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAE  RxpaxsxNTATivx  Casxt:  Now  that 
Hurricane  Carla  has  passed,  and  we  can  look 
back  over  this  experience,  one  of  the  things 
that  stands  out  In  my  mind  Is  the  tre- 
mendous Job  done  by  our  local  news  media. 

Dan  Rather,  news  director  of  KHOU-TV. 
and  his  staff,  along  with  the  weather  people 
at  Oalveston,  deserve  a  medal  or  at  least 
some  recognition  for  the  excellent  work  they 
did. 

Day  and  night,  Satxurday,  Sunday,  and 
Monday,  they  kept  the  entire  gulf  coast  ac- 
curately advised  of  the  exact  position  and 
direction  of  the  storm,  giving  many  the 
advanced  warning  needed  to  take  precau- 
tions in  time. 


Any  recognition  which  can  be  given  these 
men  for  their  tax»  work  certainly  ahouJd  be 
accM-ded. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.     8.     NOBOSTBOIC. 


Houston,  Txx..  September  13,  IHl. 
KHOU-TV  Houston  Oincx, 
Houston,   Tex. 
(Attention  of  the  staff.) 

Oxntlkiikn  :  Regarding  your  telecasting  of 
the  terrible  Hurricane  Carla. 

Yoiir  staff,  electricians,  newscasters,  PBX, 
and  all  people  connected,  should  be  highly 
commended  for  your  efforts,  endiu-ance,  and 
complete  coverage. 

We  think  that  Dan  Rather  and  Al  Bell 
should  receive  some  sort  of  an  award  for 
their  tremendoiis  reporting. 

Had  It  not  been  for  those  two.  your  staff, 
and  the  Weather  Bureau,  thoupands  of  lives 
would  have  needlessly  been  lost. 

I  don't  know  how  many  other  people  will 
take  the  time  to  write  you  and  thank  you 
for  possib'y  saving  their  lives,  but  we  think 
It's  the  very  least  we  can  do. 
Thanks  again.    Well  done. 
Very  truly  yours. 
Shirley    Sexton,    Carmen    Johnson,    Bill 
Sims.  J.  T.  Harrlss,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Harrlss, 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Burstrom.  W.  O.  Sexton,  and 
many  others. 

Septxmbex   13,  1061. 
Mr.  James  C.  Pichdale.  Jr., 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  KHOU- 
TV.  Houston,  Tex. 

Deae  Me.  Richdale:  It  was  with  a  great 
deal  of  respect  and  admiration  that  I 
watched  and  listened  to  the  superb  handling 
of  KHOU's  combined  efforts  In  reporting  on 
Hurricane   Carla. 

It  certainly  brought  home  with  great 
clarity  the  vital  part  televlelon  now  plays  in 
the  lives  of  all   people. 

To  have  discharged  that  responsibility  in 
such  an  excellent  manner  deserves  the  high- 
est praise  as  well  as  thanks  for  being  able 
to  expect  the  finest  In  communication  during 
possible  impending  disaster. 

You  know,  people  have  a  right  to  demand 
par  excellence  on  programs  that  are  well 
planned  in  advance,  but  when  upon  short 
notice  a  television  station  can  not  only  com- 
municate vital  and  accurate  news  but  pro- 
gram it  so  effectively.  I  say: 

"Hats  off  to  you  and  a  very  capable  staff." 
Cordially. 

Do«ace  PncE, 
Director.  Public  Relations. 

Houston,  Tex., 
September  15, 1991. 
Senator  Ralph  Yabboeouch, 
Washington,  D.C: 

For  outstanding  service  rendered  before, 
during,  and  after  Hurricane  Carla  we  are 
forever  grateful  to  channel  11,  of  Hoxiston, 
and  particularly  to  Dan  Rather. 

E.  Mabtix. 


PRESroENT     KENNEDY     AND     THE 
NONALINED  NATIONS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  attention  to  the  perceptive,  well 
written,  lead  editorial  entitled  "JJ.K. 
and  the  Nonalined,"  published  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post.  It  gives 
proper  credit  to  President  Kennedy.  It 
reads,  in  part: 

President  Kennedy  haa  responded  with 
skill  and  good  temper  to  the  pleas  of  the 
nonalined  nations  for  an  easing  of  world 
tensions. 

Mr.  President,  the  skill  and  good 
temper  demonstrated  by  the  President 


of  the  United  States  has  been  remark- 
able under  the  strains  and  stresses  of 
the  Berlin  crisis.  Americans  realize  that 
they  have  a  firm  leader,  a  leader  who 
does  not  panic,  a  leader  who  is  not  full 
of  bombast,  but  a  leader  who  thinks. 

In  this  crisis  in  American  history,  the 
people  are  realizing  more  and  more,  day 
by  day,  that  here  is  a  man  having  quali- 
ties of  real  leadership  of  the  highest 
order;  here  is  a  man  with  skill.  If  there 
is  one  word,  it  seems  to  me,  which  best 
describes  the  action  of  the  President 
dtu-ing  the  Berlin  crisis,  it  is  the  aki)) 
with  which  he  has  met  it.  He  has  re- 
sisted pressures  to  run  across  the  line 
and  tear  down  the  Communist  barri- 
cades, and  thus  start  a  war.  He  has 
resisted  fear  panic  over  possible  war,  and 
the  temptation  to  give  in  to  Khrushchev. 
He  has  resisted  pressures  of  all  sorts. 
He  has  handled  himself  with  skill  and 
has  earned  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

{From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  18,  1961] 

J.FJC.    AND   THZ    NOMALINKD 

President  Kennedy  has  responded  with 
skill  and  good  temper  to  the  pleas  of  the 
nonalined  nations  for  an  easing  of  world 
tensions.  Indeed,  his  letter  to  President  Su- 
karno of  Indonesia  and  President  Kelta  of 
Mall  IdenUfled  the  US.  policies  with  the 
most  fundamental  interests  of  the  neutrals. 
Methods  and  tactics  may  differ,  but  beneath 
these  are  the  common  aspirations  of  aU  free 
peoples. 

The  nonalined  countrtee  are  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  abolition  of  atomic  tesu.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  has  reiterated  his  dealre  to 
end  testing,  draw  attention  to  the  difference* 
between  the  U.S.  underground  tests  and  the 
Soviet  Union's  prior  atmospheric  tests,  and 
offered  again  an  agreement  to  halt  all  tests 
that  create  perlloxis  faUout.  The  Belgrade 
conference  called  for  disarmament  and  rec- 
ognized the  Importance  of  Inspection  and 
control  procedures.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  re- 
sponded that  the  United  States  will  soon 
offer  a  new  plan  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament,  with  a  control  system  In  which 
the  nonalined  countries  would  have  an 
Important  part. 

Belgrade  enunciated  the  right  of  all  na- 
tions to  unity,  self-determination  and  inde- 
pendence. President  Kennedy  has  added  his 
hearty  endorsement  to  these  principles  and 
pointedly  expressed  his  understanding  that 
they  apply  to  Berlin  and  to  the  people  of 
Germany.  Belgrade  condemned  Intimida- 
tion and  intervention  to  deprive  people  of 
their  rlghU.  The  President  has  replied  In 
effect  that  this  Is  what  the  Berlin  contro- 
versy is  all  about. 

The  Belgrade  delegates  came  with  a  plea 
for  East-West  negotiations  to  ease  the  Ber- 
lin crisis  and  avert  a  big-power  clash.  The 
President  has  replied  that  the  crisis  is  not  of 
his  making,  that  the  channels  of  negotiation 
are  open  and  the  United  SUtes  is  willing  to 
use  them,  but  that  it  wlU  not  negotiate 
under  threats  or  rush  prematurely  Into  a 
summit  conference  in  which  the  only  choices 
would  be  surrender  or  failure. 

At  the  United  Nations.  President  Kelta  has 
said  that  tensions  could  be  lowered  If  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  wotild  act  as  reasonably  as 
President  Kennedy  has  done.  How  can  other 
nonalined  statesmen  avoid  this  conclusion? 
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There  should  no  loatger  be  any  confusion  In 
the  unallned  capitals  as  to  where  their  mis- 
sionary efforts  need  to  be  concentrated  tf 
their  hopes  for  a  peaceful  world  are  to  be 
realized. 


M-14  RIFLE  PRODUCTION  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
for  some  time  I  have  been  concerned 
about  Uie  M-14  rifle  production  program 
and  to  a  limited  extent  have  been  per- 
sonally investigating  It. 

A  few  years  ago  I  served  as  chairman 
of  an  armed  services  subcommittee  in- 
vestigating ammunition  shortages  in  the 
Korean  war.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
errors  that  were  made  in  that  war  on 
the  supply  of  vitally  needed  arms  re- 
peated now  when  our  country  is  in  its 
greatest  potential  danger. 

I  have  written  the  very  able  chairman 
of  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee this  past  Saturday  and  made 
certain  suggestions.  I  wish  to  read  my 
letter  to  him  to  the  Senate. 

US.  Senate, 
Washington.  VC,  September  16, 1961. 
Hon.  John  Stcnnu, 

Chairmmn,  PreparaineMa  Investigating  Sub- 
eommittee.  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. VJS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dxab  Ma.  Cbaibmam:  As  you  know,  for 
some  time  now  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  aspects  and  implications  of  the  M-14 
rifle  program.  At  the  February  24.  1961. 
meeting  of  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  I  sugf^ested  that  the  M-14 
rifle  program  be  Investigated  and  studied  by 
the  subcommittee. 

My  concern  stemmed  from  the  days  when 
Z  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
8ubcommlM.ee  on  Ammunition  Shortages  In 
the  Korean  War.  Reports  had  come  to  me 
Indicating  conditions  In  the  M-14  rifle  pro- 
gram which  were  reminiscent  of  eiiois  ex- 
posed In  those  hearings  which  I  chatrmaned. 

At  a  hearing  of  tbe  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  held  on  April  19, 
1961,  I  raised  the  question  of  rumors  and 
reports  c€  political  maneuverlngs  to  get  a 
M-14  rifle  production  award  to  an  unidenti- 
fied West  Virginia  concern — raised  this  ques- 
tion with  witnesses  General  Decker  and  Army 
Secretary  Stahr  who  were  testifying  before 
tbe  oocnmlttee. 

Despite  denials  made  by  them,  I  have 
continued  to  receive  rumors  of  political 
maneuvering  to  gist  such  an  award  for  a 
West  Virginia  concern.  Now  much  of  those 
rumors  has  been  cotifirmed. 

I  even  went  to  tbe  extent  of  preparing  a 
speech  for  delivery  on  the  Senate  fkx>r  in 
ixily  of  this  year  but  finally  decided  to  wait 
untU  the  Prepare<tnees  Investigating  Sub- 
committee bad  made  a  full  Investigation  of 
the  matter. 

That  Is  why  I  was  pleased  to  receive  your 
letter  of  September  1, 1961,  notifying  me  that 
the  staff  of  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcoinmittee,  at  your  direction,  had  made 
a  complete  and  thorough  Investigation  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  M-14 
rifle  program  and  that  hearings  would  be 
held  shortly. 

Since  that  time  I  have  received  further 
information,  which  1  think  warrants  Investi- 
gation and  study  by  the  subcommittee  and 
on  which  certain  action  should  be  taken 
and  which  I  now  specifically  suggest. 

1.  I  suggest  that  the  subcommittee  make 
a  thorough  and  complete  investigation  of 
the  West  Virginia  Ordnance  Co.  (one  of  the 
bidders  for  the  production  award)  with  spe- 
ciflc  Interest  centered  on  the  (a)  general 
management,  (b)  finance,  (c)   manufactur- 
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ing,  and  (d)  quality  assurance  capability  or 
lack  of  capability  of  this  concern. 

2.  I  suggest  that  the  subcommittee  In- 
vestigate this  concern  from  Its  very  origin 
and  those  representing  It  In  eff<vts  to  obtain 
aa  M-14  rifle  production  contract. 

3.  I  suggest  that  the  subcommittee  make 
a  full  and  thorough  Investigation  of  Har- 
rington &  Richardson,  Inc.,  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  West  Virginia  Ordnance  Co. 

4.  I  suggest  that  tbe  subcommittee  obtain 
a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent  by  Mlklos  Sperling, 
chairman  of  the  tjoard  of  the  Merz-Cham- 
bers  Corp.,  to  Preeident  Kennedy  on  August 
10,  1961. 

5.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Sperling  be  Invited 
to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  and  tell 
It  all  that  he  knows  about  this  and  related 
matters. 

6.  I  suggest  that  the  subcommittee  In- 
vestigate why  tbe  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration acted  to  overrule  Army  Ordnance's 
disqualification  of  the  West  Virginia  Ord- 
nance Co. 

7.  I  suggest  that  the  subcommittee  obtain 
copies  of  financial  statements  filed  by  tbe 
West  Virginia  Ordnance  Co.  and  Harrington 
&  Richardson,  Inc..  on  which  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  purportedly  based  Its 
overruling  Army  Ordnance — Including  not 
only  the  original  financial  statements  but 
all  revised  statements  and  the  reasons  given 
for  requesting  such  revised  statements  and 
the  basis  for  the  revisions. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  have  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcoouulttee  staff  consult 
with  my  staff  for  further  details  arwl  for 
further  Information  which  I  have  received 
but  which  cannot  be  disclosed  at  this  time 
becaure  papers  received  have  been  marked 
"for  otBclal  use  only." 
Sincerely  yoiua, 

MAacAEKT  Chasx  Smith. 

US.  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis  in  the  chair) .  The  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  wishes  to  say  a  word 
of  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  for  the  timely  letter  she  has 
written  to  me,  and  thr  very  valuable  in- 
formation it  contains. 

By  the  time  the  staff  could  be  ready, 
the  key  officials  of  responsibility  had  been 
compelled  to  go  abroad;  and  with  the 
pressure  of  other  affairs,  we  simply  have 
not  been  able  since  September  1  to  hold 
hearings.  But  the  letter  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  will  cer- 
tainly be  followed  up  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  and  the  Chair  thanks  her  again 
.Jfor  her  usual  timely  suggestions  and 
help.         

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  thank  the 
Chair  very  much. 


IMPORTATION  OP  BALER  AND 
BINDER  TWINE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
And  it  necessary  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  today  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  renewed  threat  of  In- 
creasing costs  to  our  farmers. 

One  of  the  substantial  cost  items  to  the 
dairy  farmer  and  to  farmers  generally  is 
the  cost  of  baler  and  binder  twine.  Rec- 
ognizing this,  the  Congress  has  always 
kept  the  Imports  of  such  farm  twines  on 
the  free  list,  and  has  opposed  any  efforts 
to  establish  quotas  or  limitations  on  Im- 
ports. 

Since  1957,  at  least  four  efforts  have 
been  made  to  establish  either  quotas  or 


duties  on  the  imports  of  farm  twines. 
Three  of  these  efforts  have  taken  the 
form  of  petitions  to  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  under  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Act,  alleging  that  imports 
of  farm  twines  are  such  as  to  constitute 
a  threat  to  the  national  security.  After 
hearings  and  careful  study  of  these  peti- 
tions, the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  has  consistently  held  that 
no  such  threat  exists.  Similarly,  an 
escape  clause  action  was  filed  by  the  do- 
mestic cordage  industry  before  the  Tariff 
Commission;  and  one  of  the  first  deci- 
sions handed  down  by  President  Kennedy 
was  that  there  was  no  economic  threat 
to  the  domestic  industry,  and  the  peti- 
tion was  therefore  deniwi.  To  my  com- 
plete surprise,  I  find  that  now  another 
petition  is  pending  before  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  on  which 
a  decision  is  momentarDy  expected. 

The  effects  on  the  American  fanner 
of  an  adverse  decision  which  would  re- 
strict the  importation  of  farm  twines 
into  the  United  States  would  be  very 
serious.  It  has  been  estimated  that  such 
restrictions  would  result  in  additional 
costs  to  the  farmers  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  per  year.  To  place  such  a  bur- 
den on  an  already  overburdened  seg- 
ment of  our  industry  would  be  un- 
thinkable. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  domestic  cordage  industry,  which 
is  controlled,  insofar  as  domestic  pro- 
duction of  twines  is  concerned,  by  two 
large  companies,  has  hoped  to  achieve 
its  objective  by  a  constant  harassment 
of  the  Congress  and  the  responsible 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Through  such  tactics,  they  have  appar- 
ently felt  that  eventually  those  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  farm  costs  would 
become  tired  of  the  matter,  and  would 
fail  to  oin>ose  them.  This,  I  can  assure 
them,  will  never  happen. 

Therefore.  I  call  this  pending  decision 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  who 
I  am  certain  are  equally  as  concerned 
with  this  matter.  Through  this  state- 
ment and  through  direct  contacts,  I 
shall  make  certain  that  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobili- 
zation will  be  fully  aware  of  our  con- 
gressional interest  and  intent.  I  am 
confident,  of  course,  that  he,  in  his  wis- 
dc»n,  will  make  the  proper  decision  in 
this  case.  But  because  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  first  time  that  the  new  offi- 
cials in  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  have  ccme  to  grips  with 
this  particular  problem,  I  feel  it  impor- 
tant that  he  imderstand  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  intend  that  restrictions 
be  placed  on  the  importation  of  farm 
twines  into  this  countzy. 


THE  ROLE  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICUL- 
TURE IN  OUR  FOREIGN  AID  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
previously,  when  we  had  before  us  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  I  made  reference  to  the 
contribution  which  American  agricul- 
ture and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture   could    make    in    assisting    the 
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world's  developing  nations  to  achieve 
their  rightful  economic  statiu-e.  This  is 
a  matter  of  such  prime  importance  that 
it  merits  fvirther  exploration  and  dis- 
cussion. 

We  have  a  fairly  good  measure  of 
what  our  agriculture  can  do.  We  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  awe  tremen- 
dous productivity,  for  it  can  be  a  ssrmbol 
of  hope  for  the  hxmdreds  of  millions  in 
the  world's  population  who  still  are  un- 
certain that  they  will  have  this  day's 
daily  bread.  The  opportimity  to  share 
with  them  this  productivity  and  the 
technology  that  made  it  possible,  as  well 
as  the  abundance  of  that  productivity, 
is  a  challenge  and  a  promise. 

Our  commodities  can,  and  should,  be 
used  to  the  maximum  to  meet  urgent 
human  needs,  to  provide  for  food  those 
who  hunger,  clothing  for  those  in  des- 
perate need,  and  health  for  those  who 
suffer  from  malnutrition. 

Our  commodities  can,  and  should, 
also  be  used  as  items  of  capital  invest- 
ment— to  be  used  as  part  of  the  payment 
for  labor  in  projects  for  economic 
growth  and  development  in  friendly, 
rapidly  developing  parts  of  the  world. 

However,  the  contributions  that  U.S. 
agriculture  can  make  in  expert,  tech- 
nical, scientific,  economic,  and  social 
know-how  are  too  little  recognized.  Yet 
these  contributions  may  prove  to  be  the 
most  essential,  in  both  the  immediate 
crisis  of  the  cold  war  and  in  the  longrun 
goal  of  sound  economic  development  and 
social  progress  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

Throughout  the  world,  the  areas 
where  Communist  infiltration  and  con- 
trol today  constitute  the  greatest  threat 
are  agricultural  areas.  True,  they  are 
backward  agricultural  areas  where  those 
who  work  the  land  are  exploited  and 
where  land  reform  is  needed.  But.  for 
the  most  part,  they  are  areas  where  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  are  involved 
In  agriculture  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  Communist  appeal  is  not  to  indus- 
trial workers,  but  to  the  peasants  on  the 
land. 

It  is  in  agriculture  that  today  we  find 
the  greatest  contrast  between  Commu- 
nist failure  and  democratic  success. 
The  Communists  claim  that  they  are 
catching  up  in  Industrialization;  and 
their  rate  of  industrial  growth  substan- 
tiates that  claim.  But  in  agriculture 
their  failure  is  almost  as  little  publicized 
as  is  our  success.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
and,  more  spectacularly,  right  now  in 
Red  China,  agricultural  failure  is  caus- 
ing discontent,  hunger,  and  starvation, 
And  la  the  major  drag  on  further  Indus- 
trial growth. 

Yfi  tt  If  AgrlouHufAl  «tntiid«n««  ih«t 
Pfovktoi  th«  VMti  IfflfiMdlAtf  n««d»  /or 
fVfiy  htimifi  U\n§.  food,  tiothinn,  ind 
^t«f  torn  dirHi\f  from  Buricumri. 
W«  In  ih#  vmtfd  ii«(«i  ukt  Vtmt 
tftlM/i  n«  miMh  for  Mnni$4  th»i  w«  fiM 
t«  vhUm  tiow  HMicUlf  imporUni  thty 
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AtwricAn  (iufU:ultw$  Mn  MmtrlkmU 
to  our  toreittrX'iUi  program; 

Flret,  Techriolotficai  know-how  for 
MrieuUural  production. 

Second,  Educational  background  and 
training  for  successful  farming. 

Third,  Economic  and  social  know-how 
for  land  ownership,  credit  needs,  process- 


ing and  marketing  techniques — essential 
to   improved   agriculture. 

Fourth.  Assistance  in  developing  peo- 
ples' institutions — primarily  cooperatives 
and  rural  credit  xmions  that  will  promote 
not  only  success  in  agriculture,  but  also 
fundamental  training  in  democracy.  I 
note  also  that  such  institutions  provide 
ideal  training  for  political  leadership. 

Such  technical  assistance  programs  in 
agriculture  could  involve  nearly  every 
branch  and  agency  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — including  exten- 
sion services,  relations  with  land-grant 
colleges,  work  in  the  training  of  youth, 
farm  credit,  rural  electrification,  soil 
conservation,  wise  land  utilization,  nu- 
trition, home  economics,  forestry,  water- 
shed development,  and  Improved  plant 
and  animal  production. 

Trained,  experienced,  expert  special- 
ists who  possess  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
in  the  social,  economic,  technological, 
and  scientific  aspects  of  agriculture  are 
available. 

The  field  of  farm  credit  offers  an  ad- 
mirable illustration  of  the  kind  of  op- 
portunities that  exist.  Any  land-reform 
program  whose  goal  is  to  enable  those 
who  work  the  land  to  become  landowners 
is  dependent  for  its  success  on  the  pro- 
vision to  the  farmer  of  low-cost  credit. 
In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
there  are  the  personnel  who  have  the 
know-how  to  help  provide  this  credit — 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  rural  credit 
unions,  that  have  shown  such  remark- 
able success  both  here  and  in  less-devel- 
oped countries,  or  in  the  form  of  super- 
vised loans  of  the  kind  provided  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  This 
supervised  credit  program,  which  was 
launched  in  the  depression  of  the 
thirties,  to  combat  rural  poverty  in  the 
United  States,  can  be  very  effective  in 
underdeveloped  areas  throughout  the 
world. 

Along  with  its  current  domestic  pro- 
gram, the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
could  well  train  and  organize  a  group 
of  specialists  in  this  kind  of  supervised 
credit,  so  that  whenever  a  plan  for  any 
underdeveloped  country  called  for  such 
assistance,  it  could  be  provided  imme- 
diately. Both  Americans  and  foreign 
nationals  could  be  trained,  both  in  cer- 
tain county  offices  of  the  FHA  and  in 
foreign  countries.  Emphasis  could  be 
placed  on  adapting  supervised  credit  to 
the  needs  of  the  country  concerned.  Ex- 
perienced PHA  fleldworkers  could  re- 
ceive training  in  the  special  problems 
and  techniques  of  oversea  service  while 
they  carried  on  their  regular  work. 

Properly  planned,  this  approach  would 
provide  underdeveloped  countries  with  « 
oomprehftMlve  tttMk  on  rurttl  poverty 
thit  would  be  lmm«dl«tfly  operative  tnd 
would  embody  (•ohnl^uot  thtt  h«v« 
proven  to  bo  efTMUve, 

A  furthor  v*tu«blo  Mpooi  of  fuoh  • 
profrMi  oould  bo  trftlnmc  oenters  for 
fOTiUtn  nnUotM§,  §H  up  in  low-lnoomo 
Mou  whofi  ft  fuporviMd  prourun  Is 
boini  operatod  In  the  United  itfttee,  At 
theee  centers,  foreign  nationals  would 
be  able  to  observe  how  the  program  is 
being  carried  out  in  this  country,  and 
it  could  be  interpreted  by  experts  in 
terms  of  the  background  and  knowledge 
and  skills  of  the  foreign  nationals  in- 


volved. This  would  be  far  superior  to 
past  efforts  of  routing  such  nationals 
to  training  locations  ill  adapted  to  their 
particular  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  must  advise  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  the  Senate  is  still  pro- 
ceeding in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  that, 
Mr.  President. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  many  other  agencies  that,  like  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  have 
valuable  know-how  that  can  be  spe- 
cifically applied  and  adapted  to  programs 
for  underdeveloped  areas.  This  kind  of 
coordinated  technical  assistance  could  be 
most  effective,  if  planned  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  foreign  aid  program,  to  be 
directed  within  each  participating  coun- 
try by  the  director  assigned  under  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
with  the  responsibility  for  its  operation 
assigned  to  the  agency  most  experienced 
and  qualified  in  that  function— the  De- 
partment of  Agricultxu-e. 

I  am  confident  that  the  resources  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  other  agencies  of  our 
Government,  working  in  cooperation 
with  AID,  can  give  active.  Intelligent 
leadership  that  can  move  us  rather 
quickly  toward  desirable  long-range  ob- 
jectives. This  will  require  not  only  the 
sharing  of  our  technical  competence,  but 
also  some  reshaping  of  oiu*  own  pro- 
duction, the  creation  of  a  better  under- 
standing among  our  farmers  and  trade 
groups  of  where  we  are  going  and  how 
we  shall  get  there,  and  a  generally  im- 
proved public  understanding  of  our  pres- 
ent and  future  problems  in  the  trade 
and  aid  fields.  It  will  also  require  better 
communications  between  the  Govern- 
ment units  involved  than  we  have  had 
in  the  past.  But  with  some  assured 
permanency  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. I  am  sure  that  these  problems, 
too,  can  be  worked  out. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  ap- 
proach to  foreign  aid  on  which  I  should 
like  to  dwell  briefly.  Today  the  United 
States  is  deeply  concerned  with  prevent- 
ing the  extension  of  Communist  control 
over  the  uncommitted,  and  particularly 
the  developing  areas  of  the  world.  In 
our  vigorous  determination  to  combat 
the  inflltration  and  encroachment  tao- 
tici  of  the  Communiste,  we  must  use 
ovry  Appropriate  method  we  oan  use 
•ffeotlvtly, 

Of  the  mftny  nurthode,  pftrtmlllUry  or 
otherwise,  thftt  m»f  bo  undor  oonoldofft' 
tlon,  two  in  ptrtloulftr  ofTor  troftt  prom- 
IM,  ftnd  by  their  tu*  the  Depftrtment  of 
Agrloulturt  oftn  moko  nukior  oontrlbU' 
tlons.  Ono  i§  the  building  of  freo  Inetl- 
tutlons,  Tho  other  is  the  soeklnff  out 
atuj  traininf  of  political  leadore. 

Countriee  juet  emerging  Into  inde- 
pendence, and  others  seeking  the  hlffher 
standards  of  modern  society,  are  moft 
resistant  to  Communist  encroachment  If 
they  have  an  institutional  framework 
that  will  sustain  economic  activity,  ex- 
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pand  technology,  and  absorb  himian 
skills,  in  an  environment  of  freedom. 
Hence,  the  importance  of  building 
among  the  people  themselves  institu- 
tions that  the  people  will  regard  as  their 
own,  institutions  that  they  can  under- 
stand, institutions  from  which  they  can 
get  some  tangible  benefit,  institutions 
through  which  they  can  learn  to  practice 
the  principles  of  democracy. 

I  believe  the  importance  of  such  Insti- 
tutions to  combat  communism  is  high- 
lighted by  the  historic  fact  that  commu- 
nism has  succeeded  in  gaining  power 
where  the  people's  institutions  either 
had  broken  down  as  a  result  of  war  or 
occupation,  had  failed  to  meet  current 
needs,  or  never  had  developed  in  forms 
adequate  to  meet  today's  problems. 

In  many  of  the  underdeveloped  areas 
about  which  we  are  concerned,  particu- 
larly among  ruial  people,  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperatives  would  be  admi- 
rably adapted — at  one  and  the  same 
time — to  increasing  incomes  and  stand- 
ards of  living  iiM^reasing  ownership  on 
the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people,  and  providing  experience  in 
democratic  participation. 

This  experience  in  democratic  par- 
ticii>ation  could  provide  the  most  fruit- 
ful field  from  which  native  political 
leadership  could  emerge.  Such  leader- 
ship could  play  a  critical  role  in  the 
struggle  against  oommunism. 

Within  the  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment, we  have  resources  and  experience 
that  particularly  qualify  us  to  help  in 
the  building  of  cooperative  institutions 
and  the  development  of  native  leader- 
ship. These  resources  certainly  should 
be  used  to  their  fullest  possible  extent. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  our  Foreign  Aid  Administration, 
rather  than  expand  its  own  personnel, 
might  well  utilize  the  personnel  of  the 
existing  agencies  of  our  Government 
who  have  the  technical  know-how  to  do 
the  Job  that  is  required. 


THE  GERMAN  ELECTION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant, although  perhaps  less  dramatic, 
indications  about  the  German  election 
of  yesterday  was  the  way  the  West  Ger- 
man people  turned  out,  in  the  numbers 
they  did,  to  cast  their  ballots  in  a  free 
election.  The  latest  reports  indicate 
nearly  90  percent  of  the  people  in  West 
Germany  voted,  and  they  were  not 
dnincd  to  the  polls  forcibly,  like  their 
ntlfhbors  in  EMt  Oermany.  That  l«  • 
reeord  that  Amerleane  would  do  well  to 
ponder,  It  fthowi  that  demoerftoy  If 
•lUbllehini  d««p  rooU  In  Weei  Morhn, 
The  oonifftoi  boiwoon  tho  froo  voto  oi 
We«i  Oormftiiy  !«iMl  tho  elnirlo-fflftto 
ballot  of  tho  Eiii^iaoniMne  undor  Com' 
munlet  «lavtrr  l»  ono  thftt  wo  fhould 
•mphftolfo  btforo  tho  wholo  world, 

Tho  olftoMoB  rifulto  fuffoit  thftt  tho 
Oerman  pooplo  roootniu  the  great 
Achievemont  of  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer,  but  that  many,  perhapa  par- 
ticularly tlie  younger  generation,  see  tho 
neod  for  other  figures  to  play  a  role  in 
Oerman  history  ao  well.  The  Increased 
support  for  Willy  Brandt  Is  significant. 


This  election  was  the  first  time  the 
Socialist  Party  has  supported  NATO, 
given  its  full  support  to  Atlantic  soli- 
darity, and  indicated  serious  mistrust  of 
Soviet  tactics.  Perhaps  Brandt,  like 
Hugh  Gaitskell  in  Ei^land.  will  be  able 
in  the  years  to  come  to  lead  his  party 
toward  a  more  realistic  analysis  of  East- 
West  issues  and  economic  programs, 
since  it  seems  clear  that  such  a  program 
will  have  greater  support  from  the  body 
of  the  people. 

On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  the  re- 
sults of  the  election  will  mean  any  sig- 
nificant clianges  In  Germany's  p>osition 
in  NATO  or  in  the  German  position  on 
the  defense  of  Berlin.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  they  should  be  interpreted  as 
showing  a  German  desire  to  resist  Soviet 
harassment  with  if  anything  even  more 
vigor  and  imagination.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  difficulties  in  forming  the 
coalition  government,  which  will  prob- 
ably follow.  Coalition  governments 
never  have  an  easy  time  and  the  present 
Berlin  crisis  will  further  complicate  the 
situation.  But  on  the  whole,  I  think  we 
can  be  very  glad  at  the  resounding  vote 
which  the  German  people  have  given  to 
the  support  of  the  free  world  and  to  the 
principles  of  government  by  the  people. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BYRD  OP 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  article  entitled  "Byrd  Breaks 
Tradition,  Gets  What  He  Asks  for  Dis- 
trict," written  by  Grace  Bassett  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  September  17,  1961. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I 
can  personally  attest  to  this  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Btxo  Beeaks  TRAomoN,  Grrs  What  H>  Asks 
roR  District 

(By  Grace  Bassett) 

A  tight-lipped  freshman  Senator  with  a 
compulsion  to  excel  has  made  welfare,  police 
and  school*  In  the  Nation's  CaplUl  his  busi- 
ness. 

RoscRT  C.  Btrd  mov*d  into  these  sress 
with  the  same  determlnntkm  he  showed  ss 
a  boy,  when  he  memorised  his  msthemattes 
on  the  8-mtte  walk  home  through  the  hollow 
from  the  iMt  sehool  bus  ttop,  in  rural  West 

VlMttllft, 

1lM  prefogsUtes  of  Bttmior  9rw,  49,  were 
ei«af  ut4»f  After  OoMreti  pseeeft  a  If70  miU 
turn  money  Mil  eefrymf  er ery  me)or  item  be 
soufbf, 

fvw  of  Me  predeeeesMv  ee  fenate  Dletrlet 
Appfoprletlofie  fubeemiiilttee  iWttrmM 
iMf e  emerfMl  m  tbe  same  rele  m  an  erer* 
seer  at  the  Psderal  el*f ,  ftenaters  bare  tnint 
ft  sort  of  UtMltiUm  of  "gfrtng"  the  e((y  wImH 
ft  wants — ftitd  tlien  yiaSdlnt  to  mort  teono' 

wotild  anally  prevail, 

ftenator  Mrt»  broke  the  tradition.  Re 
didn't  ask  tor  wbat  be  couldn't  get. 

AaKB  wrrw  data 
Ee  talked  with  Bouse  Members  before  his 
own  committee  acted.    He  became  convinced 


heU  lose  more  than  he'd  gain  by  insisting 
on  a  Federal  payment  and  tax  yields  differ- 
ent from  tboae  fixed  by  the  House.  Instead, 
he  arrayed  an  impoelng  stack  of  facts  and 
figures — which  he  recites  with  almost  fright- 
ening acciiracy — to  support  his  contenslons 
there  was  "fat"  In  the  welfare  budget  and 
that  more  policemen  and  elementary  teach- 
ers and  counselors  were  musts.  He  won  con- 
tinued life  for  a  poUce-flre  medical  clinic 
which  had  been  condemned  as  waste  by 
House  Members. 

Senate  changes  amounted  to  less  than  1 
percent  of  total  spending.  But  they  Involved 
domestic  progranu  at  interest,  with  local 
variations,  all  over  the  country. 

So.  Senator  Btrd  Is  In  a  position,  whether 
accidental  or  calculated,  to  focus  a  national 
spotlight  on  welfjo*,  crime  and  education 
problems — all  subject  to  aggravation  in  a 
city  of  the  size  and  nature  of  Washington. 

This  could  mean  political  advantages  In 
the  usually  thankless  District  Job  for  Sen- 
ator Btrd. 

Quite  apart  from  his  own  Interests,  the 
Interests  of  good  city  government  probably 
will  be  served  by  studied  attention  of  any 
consclentiovis  Member  of  Congress. 

WORKS   BEST   AT   WICBT 

And  Senator  Btrd's  reputation  for  persist- 
ence is  firm.  His  colleagues  say  he  works 
best  at  night.  His  decision  to  take  the  dis- 
trict chairmanship  was  made  at  night,  on  a 
cold  drive  through  West  Virginia,  between 
telephone  conversations  with  Appropriations 
Committee  Chairman  Hatdin.  Democrat,  of 
Arizona. 

Then  he  prowled  the  district's  precincts 
with  police  until  1:30  a.m.  before  hearings. 
He  crammed  on  welfare  statistics  and  talked 
to  relief  critics  past  2  o'clock  In  the  morning 
during  the  week  when  he  was  hearing  wit- 
nesses on  an  average  of  8  hours  a  day. 

He  made  his  decision  to  run  for  the  Senate 
in  1958  at  night,  after  a  conference  at  which 
he  got  John  L.  Lewis'  advice  to  stay  in  the 
House.  His  wife  was  the  first  to  know.  He 
called  her  from  a  "cold,  little  old  telephone 
t>ooth  tieside  the  road,"  the  Senator  said. 

Senators  marveled  at  his  nocttn^al  stamina 
In  19«0.  He  took  the  chair  as  presiding  of- 
ficer In  the  civil  rights  debate  for  21  hours 
and  8  minutes — beginning  In  mldaftemoon. 

And  his  surprisingly  Informed  defense  of 
a  military  promotion  for  a  West  Virginian 
against  veteran  Senator  Margaret  SurrH. 
Republican,  of  Maine,  this  year  was  delivered 
at  night.  He'd  stayed  up  until  3  a jn.  to  pre- 
pare. 

reared  oif  farm 

He  got  used  to  long  hours  on  the  dirt  farm 
where  he  was  reared  in  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

His  mother  died  on  Armistice  Day.  1918. 
Just  before  she  died  she  a£ked  her  hus- 
band's sister  to  rnlse  Robert.  The  Senator, 
born  In  North  WUkasboro,  VC,  never  lived 
with  his  father,  his  three  older  brothers  or 
•lEter  afterward. 

When  he  was  9,  his  foster  p«ir«flt«  moved 
to  West  Vlr^lnU.  Mis  uncle,  "dMi"  to  the 
future  Henator,  worked  la  Uie  mtoiee,  Tbe 
bey  *titdt«4  at  nlfM  IreeMe  aa  elt  lamp, 
etartetf  tlM  tillie  le  iiteel  at  Uwn  wHii 
hie  4tt«n  fruii  iar  of  miUi  vMler  Me  arw/ 
•ereeeti  ewle  wtttomtdhtmhooM, 

Iff  Mfeeel,  he  "ioftd"  nathematlei,  UkH 
umlm  aiMl  h«4l  "no  tmnm"  to  jrvMie 
tpeaMnn,  HM  high  eeheol  reeerj^-we  fnMMe 

AriH  ot  four  eelUNief  if  yean  after  he  wee 
v«l«dl£U>rUn  ot  Mark  Twain  High  at  Motee- 
bury. 

Now  be**  alBuwt  earnsd  hie  law  degree 
from  Oeorge  Washington  Unlvanrtty. 

FLATSD  MOtTVTAXM  MtTnC 

The  only  fiddling  the  Senator  allows  him- 
self  apparently  Is  on  th«  violin.  A  yen  for 
Schubert  gained  him  first  chair  In  bis  high 
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school  orchestra.  After  he  heard  some  6Id- 
tizne  fiddlers,  he  said,  It  "wasn't  long  before 
I  Uked  mountain  music  better  than  Schu- 
bert." 

He  campaigned  with  his  violin.  In  foot- 
stomping  style,  for  Vice  President  Johnson  In 
Texas  as  successfully  as  he  has  for  himself 
in  his  home  State. 

"Way  back  there,  when  I  was  a  little  fellow 
in  the  country,  I  had  a  feeling  I  was  going 
to  be  In  this  Oovernment  of  ours."  the  Sen- 
ator recalls. 

Since  he  was  elected  at  the  age  of  38  to 
the  State  hoiise  of  delegates,  he  has  held 
more  legislative  offices  than  any  other  person 
in  the  history  of  his  State.  Prom  the  State 
house  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Senate. 

His  only  immediately  obvious  miscalcula- 
tion in  his  political  career  was  his  member- 
ship in  his  early  twenties  of  the  Klu  Klux 
Klan.  "A  mistake  of  my  youth,"  the  Senator 
explains  now.  He  became  an  organizer  few 
the  Klan  briefly  l>ecause,  he  said,  he  wanted 
to  fight  communism. 

He  married  at  18  a  girl  he'd  courted  with 
notes  and  chewing  gum  at  the  change  of 
classes  in  high  school.  His  first  Job  was 
pumping  gas.  Later  he  became  a  butcher 
and  meat  counter  manager. 

"I  always  approached  each  Job  with  an 
idea  of  how  I  could  do  it  better  than  anyone 
else,"  recollected  the  Senator,  proud  of  build- 
ing a  Crab  Orchard  (W.  Va.)  meat  business 
from  $3,500  to  $20,000  a  month. 

A  Simday  school  class  at  the  Crab  Orchard 
Baptist  Church  was  the  same  kind  of  a  chal- 
lenge. He  bxait  a  class  from  6  to  16  to  20  to 
24  to  as  to  32  to  28  to  36  on  successive  Sun- 
days— and  he  can  remember  every  number 
although  the  class  met  in  1948.  He  spent  1 
day  a  week  calling  everybody  he'd  invited 
and — typically— stayed  up  all  Saturday  night 
preparing  his  lesson. 

SUSPICIOUS   or  LAZINISS 

His  conviction  that  something  comes,  not 
from  nothing,  but  from  hard  work  probably 
contributes  to  his  skepticism  about  the  Dis- 
trict welfare  program. 

"I  came  up  from  a  humble  background  and 
humble  svuroundings,"  the  Senator  said.  "I 
have  seen  hard  times,  and  I've  had  a  better 
life  than  the  ordinary  individual.  Here  in 
the  District.  I  find  a  welfare  situation  in 
which  there  seem  to  be  individuals  getting 
something  they  shouldn't." 

A  suspicion  of  laziness  hardens  the  hatchet 
face  of  Senator  Btrd,  a  man  who  likes  the 
Biblical  reminder,  "Seest  thou  a  man  dlU- 
gent  in  his  bxisiness,  he  will  stand  before 
kings." 

But  Senator  Bted  is  a  country  boy,  too, 
and  familiar  with  the  homely  tolerance  of 
the  saw  he  heard  so  long  ago  he  can't  even 
remember  where:  "I  never  saw  a  pancake  so 
thin  it  didn't  have  two  sides." 
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A  TIME  FOR  GREATNESS 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  thought-provoking  article  en- 
titled "Slogan  Doubly  True:  A  Time  for 
Greatness,"  written  by  Chalmers  M. 
Roberts,  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  September  18,  1961,  dealing 
with  various  problems  confronting  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  TiMx  FOR  Greatness 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

One    of    President    Kennedy's    campaign 

slogans  last  fall  was  that  this  was  "a  time 

for  greatness."     If  it  were  true  then,  it  is 

doubly  true  today  when  he  is  plagued  by  a 


morass  of  problems  stretching  from  Berlin 
to  Laos  and  from  the  Congo  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Kennedy  needs  today  to  lift  his  eyes 
from  the  daily  routine,  to  peer  into  the 
future  and  to  determine  if  the  time  has  come 
for  one  of  those  bold  proposals  which  sepa- 
rate the  statesmen  in  history  from  the  mere 
political  office  holders. 

In  a  world  of  turmoil  the  inner  core  of  the 
democratic  world  consists  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  the  democracies  in 
Western  Europe.  Some  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
"thinkers"  have  about  concluded  that  now  Is 
the  time  for  an  unprecedented  effort  to  bind 
them  together. 

By  coincidence.  Senate  Porelgn  Relations 
Committee  Chairman  J.  William  Pulbricht, 
in  the  current  issue  of  Porelgn  Affairs,  out 
today,  comes  to  the  same  conclusion.  He  ad- 
vocates "a  concert  of  free  nations." 

A  common  thread  of  post-World  War  II 
American  policy  through  the  Truman,  Elsen- 
hower, and  Kennedy  administrations  has 
been  to  end  the  ancient  Pranco-German  feud 
and  to  tie  West  Germany's  new  democracy 
securely  to  the  other  democracies  of  the 
Atlantic  alliance.  This  U  why  the  United 
States  has  so  strongly  backed  the  Common 
Market,  why  it  favored  the  Ul-fated  Eu- 
ropean army  scheme,  why  it  has  sponsored 
the  new  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  including  American 
and  Canadian  membership,  and  why  it 
favors  British  membership  In  the  Common 
Market. 

The  Berlin  crisis  has  added  new  pressures, 
however,  for  closer  transatlantic  ties.  If.  in- 
deed, the  outcome  of  the  crisis  is  to  be  In 
part  a  de  facto  recognition  of  the  Indefinite 
division  of  Germany,  then  more  than  ever 
new  and  yet  stronger  ties  are  needed  to  bind 
the  Western  nations  together. 

Great  crises  bring  forth  great  policies. 
Churchill  offered  the  Prench  Joint  citizen- 
ship as  they  were  about  to  be  overrun  by  the 
Nazis.  George  Marshall  offered  Western  Eu- 
rope aid  In  an  hour  of  postwar  despair. 
Harry  Truman  proffered  the  Truman  doctrine 
In  Greece  and  Turkey  when  the  British  said 
they  no  longer  could  keep  those  nations 
afloat  and  free. 

The  crisis  today  is  certainly  as  great  as 
any  of  those;  in  the  view  of  many  here.  It 
is  in  fsct  far  more  consequential  for  the  fu- 
ture of  freedom.  Whether  the  American  and 
the  Western  European  climates  of  opinion 
are  ready  for  a  new  move  toward  "a  concert 
of  free  nations"  as  something  Mr.  Kennedy 
will  have  to  decide.  Pranklln  Roosevelt  was 
too  far  ahead  of  his  time  when  he  proposed 
to  "quarantine  the  aggressors,"  Hitler  and 
Mussolini,  and  he  had  to  retreat. 

Pulbricht  believes  the  movement  toward 
"a  concert  of  free  nations"  should  Ije  "func- 
tional rather  than  Pederal,  piecemeal  and 
pragmatic  rather  than  general"  and  that  "if 
we  do  not  aspire  to  too  much,  it  is  also  with- 
in our  capacity."  He  believes  It  would  be 
"utterly  fatuous"  to  propose  world  federa- 
tion or  to  radically  overhaul  the  United  Na- 
tions.    The  Kennedy  "thinkers"  agree. 

The  question  is  well  put  by  Pulbricht: 

"In  times  of  clear  and  present  danger, 
custom.  Inertia,  vested  interests,  and  tradi- 
tional viewpoints  give  way  to  the  needs  of 
the  times.  The  problem  that  now  confronts 
Ufl  is  whether  they  wiU  give  way  in  a  time 
of  ominous  danger,  but  danger  which  is 
vague,  ambiguous  and  lacking  in  dramatic 
urgency.  That  is  the  nature  of  the  peril 
which  confronts  the  free  world.  Unless  we 
can  forge  something  like  the  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  common  action  that  we  so  success- 
fully forged  In  wartime,  we  may  well  fall  vic- 
tim if  not  to  cataclysm  then  to  creeping 
catastrophe." 

When  Mr.  Kennedy  took  office  he  was 
hardly  a  "European,"  so  strong  was  his  desire 
to  improve  the  American  posture  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  But  events  have 
driven  him  closer  to  the  Kuropean  allies  and 


some  believe  he  has  come  to  have  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  drawing  the 
democracies  closer  together. 

How  to  do  it  is  indeed  a  problem.  But 
Important  as  the  details  surely  are,  the 
critical  decision  for  the  President  is  whether 
this  hour  of  peril  presents  a  moment  of 
great  opportunity. 


NUCLEAR  ARMAMENTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
Adm.  Lewis  L.  Strauss  Is  recognized  as 
being  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in 
the  United  States  on  the  matter  of  nu- 
clear armaments.  Admiral  Strauss 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  from  1946  to  1950  and 
as  chairman  of  that  body  from  1953  to 
1958.  He  Is  particularly  noted  for  the 
role  he  played  in  the  development  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb.  In  two  articles  which 
appeared  prior  to  the  resimiption  of  nu- 
clear testing  by  the  United  States,  Ad- 
miral Strauss  pointed  out  the  apparent 
folly  in  the  voluntary  moratorium  which 
we  had  maintained  for  almost  3  years. 
Admiral  Strauss  emphasized  the  fact 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  suspension 
from  its  inception.  It  is  his  opinion  that 
the  Communists  have  been  clandestinely 
testing  nuclear  weapons  for  some  time; 
indeed,  that  they  never  suspended  their 
tests.  Our  decision  to  resume  nuclear 
testing,  as  the  only  sensible  response  to 
the  Communists'  tests,  no  doubt  was 
greeted  with  mixed  emotions  on  the  part 
of  Admiral  Strauss — relief,  in  that  we 
had  finally  made  the  inevitable  decision, 
and  chagrin,  in  that  it  took  the  Commu- 
nists to  goad  us  into  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
entitled  "Why  Nuclear  Testing  Is  a 
'Must'  for  Freedom,"  which  appeared  in 
the  September  1961  edition  of  the  Read- 
er's Digest,  and  an  interview  with  Ad- 
miral Strauss  which  appeared  in  the 
September  11.  1961.  edition  of  U.S.  News 
b  World  Report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  review  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  Reader's  Digest.  September  iMl) 

Wht  Nuclear  Tebtino  Is  a  "Must"  for 
Preedom 

(By  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  former  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission ) 

(The  message  is  clear:  Soviet  intransigence 
and  duplicity  have  made  U.S.  nuclear  su- 
premacy crucial  to  the  survival  of  the  free 
world.  Por  this,  resumption  of  testing  is 
essential.) 

In  1967  an  official  British  white  paper  on 
defense  stated,  "the  free  world  is  today 
mainly  dependent  for  its  protection  upon 
the  nuclear  capacity  of  the  United  States." 
At  the  time,  this  was  a  valid  assumption. 
The  American  lead  in  the  development  of 
nuclear  strength  was  commanding.  This  su- 
perior position  was  the  bulwark  of  the  safety 
not  only  of  ourselves  and  our  allies  but  of 
the  neutral  nations  as  weU. 

Today  the  nuclear  capacity  of  the  United 
States  has  been  impaired  by  3  years  of  vol- 
untary suspension  of  U.S.  nuclear  testing. 
While  the  present  relative  strength  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  un- 
known, the  test  moratorium  certainly  has 
not  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  free 
world. 

This  Is  true  whether  or  not  the  Soviets 
have  been  testing  nuclear  weapons  clandes- 
tinely— which    has    been    their    consistent 
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custom  since  1040.  The  important  point  ts 
that  world  peace  and  security  now  depend 
upon  a  stockpile  of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
some  of  which  are  8  or  more  years  old, 
and  have  not  been  proof-tested.  Their 
readiness  is  therefore  unknown. 

Let  me  cite  a  parallel  from  recent  his- 
tory. When  I  reported  for  duty  In  the  UB. 
Mavy  Bureau  of  Ordnance  in  March  IMl,  X 
was  astonished  to  learn  that  the  torpedoes 
In  otir  stockpile  were  in  most  respects  the 
taxci  sort  of  torpedoes  we  had  used  in  World 
War  I.  The  Navy  had  been  so  stinted  for 
funds  that  not  a  single  torpedo  with  a  live 
warhead  had  been  fired  in  more  than  20 
years. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  U.S.  submarines  in  the 
Pacific  fired  these  untested  torpedoes  against 
enemy  ships.  Through  their  hydrophones 
our  men  could  hear  them  strike  Japanese 
hvills.  But  the  torpedoes  failed  to  explode. 
This  was  a  serious  setback  in  our  early 
operations  in  the  Pacific. 

I  think  the  moral  is  plain:  No  stockpile 
of  weapons  can  be  considered  dependable 
unless  random  specimens  are  taken  from  it 
and  subjected  to  periodic  tests. 

The  United  States  was  maneuvered  into 
the  suspension  of  nuclear  testing  largely  by 
"world  opinion" — «kilifully  manipulated  by 
Soviet  propaganda — which  confused  suspen- 
sion with  actual  nuclear  disarmament  and 
control.  Now  world  opinion  is  being  en- 
gulfed by  another  wave  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda, directed  this  time  against  the  re- 
sumption o<  nuclear  tests  by  the  United 
States. 

The  UB.  position  on  real  nuclear  disarma- 
ment has  been  clearly  and  consistently 
suted  since  1945.  Shortly  after  the  first 
atomic  bombs  were  used  against  Japan. 
President  Truman  announced  the  wiUlng- 
ness  of  the  United  States  to  place  atomic 
energy  under  the  rigid  control  of  an  inter- 
national authority.  This  policy  was  en- 
dorsed by  our  British  and  Canadian  allies. 

On  June  14.  1949.  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  as 
head  of  the  VB.  delegation,  placed  the 
American  proposal  before  the  United  Na- 
tions Atomic  Energy  Commission,  opening 
his  address  with  the  soml>er  statement: 
"We  are  here  to  make  a  choice  between  the 
quick  and  the  dead."  The  {M-oposal  caUed 
for  the  creation  of  an  International  Atomic 
Development  Authority  "to  which  should  be 
entrusted  aU  phases  of  the  development  and 
use  of  atomic  energy."  The  Authority  was 
to  have  ownership  of  raw  materials;  control 
or  ownership  of  all  atomic-energy  activities 
potentially  dangeirous  to  world  security; 
power  to  inspect  snd  license  all  other  activi- 
ties, including  the  development  of  the  bene- 
ficial uses  of  atomic  energy;  and  responsi- 
bility for  developing  means  to  enable  It  to 
detect  mlsiise  of  atomic  energy.  Baruch 
called  this  "a  program  not  composed  merely 
of  pious  thoughts  but  of  enforclble  sanc- 
tions— an  International  law  with  teeth  in  it." 

Viewed  as  history,  this  daring  proposal, 
made  at  a  time  when  the  Western  allies  had 
a  monopoly  on  atomic  weapons,  appears  as 
an  act  of  altruism  without  parallel.  It  was 
made  in  good  faith,  and  it  was  clearly  in- 
tended to  avert  a  disastrous  arms  race.  But 
the  Soviets,  for  all  their  professed  interest  tn 
disarmament  and  the  control  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, would  have  no  part  of  any  plan  which 
required  inspection  and  control.  They  op- 
posed the  UB.  proposal  in  the  UJf.  General 
Assembly  and  then,  when  It  passed  to  the 
Security  CouncU,  exercised  their  veto. 

Por  the  next  few  years  the  Western  World 
felt  secure  under  what  was  considered  a  UB. 
atomic  monopoly.  Many  responsible  people 
thought  that  this  security  might  even  last 
for  a  generation.  The  development  of  the 
atomic  weapon,  they  maintained,  would  have 
been  Impossible  but  for  our  advanced  science 
and  technology  and  highly  developed  Indtis- 
trlal  resources — all  of  which  the  Soviets 
lacked. 


This  comfort  I  found  impossible  to  share. 
In  1947,  shortly  after  being  appointed  to 
the  newly  formed  UB.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, I  suggested  to  my  colleagues  that 
some  kind  of  system  should  be  set  In  motion 
to  monitor  possible  atomic- weapons  tests 
within  Soviet  territory.  They  agreed  that 
this  could  be  accomplished  by  aircraft 
equipped  with  devices  for  sampling  the  at- 
mosphere weU  outside  the  Soviet  borders. 
Since  such  an  operation  was  beyond  the 
statutory  responsibility  of  the  AEC,  I  pro- 
posed the  program  to  my  friend  James  Por- 
restal,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  was 
shortly  to  become  our  first  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  plan  was  eventually  put  into  opera- 
tion, and  in  August  1949  our  monitors  de- 
tected what  was.  so  far  as  we  knew,  the  first 
Soviet  atomic  explosion.  We  detected  fur- 
ther Soviet  tests  of  atomic  weapons  in  1951. 

MeanwhUe,  against  bitter  opposition 
within  our  own  Government  and  among  its 
scientific  advisers,  we  had  gone  ahead  with 
the  development  of  the  far  more  potent 
thermonuclear  weapyon  (the  H-bomb),  which 
was  tested  successfuUy  in  Novemlier  1962. 
Lees  than  1  year  later,  in  August  1963,  the 
Soviet  Union  tested  its  own  thermonuclear 
weapon. 

The  Soviet  atomic  weapons  program  bene- 
fited initially  from  the  espionage  activities  of 
Alan  Nunn  May,  the  Rosenbergs,  Pontecorvo. 
Maclean.  Burgess  and  others.  Klaiu  Puchs. 
who  worked  on  British  atom  projects  and  in 
our  Los  Alamos  laboratory,  apparently  gave 
the  Soviets  the  facts  about  the  thermo- 
nuclear bomb. 

When  President  Eisenhower  took  office  in 
1953,  he  was  determined  to  make  every  effort 
to  banish  the  specter  of  atomic  war.  On 
December  8.  1963.  he  went  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and  of- 
fered his  atoms  for  peace  plan.  The  atom, 
he  said,  "must  be  put  into  the  liands  of 
those  who  will  know  how  to  strip  its  mUi- 
tary  casing  and  adapt  it  to  the  arts  of  peace." 

The  Soviet  delegation  Joined  in  the  en- 
thusiastic applause.  But  when  Secretary  of 
State  DuUes  t>egan  conversations  with  the 
Russians,  it  soon  became  evident  that  they 
wanted  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  took  from 
1953  untU  1967  to  get  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  organized  with  the 
Russians  delaying  and  sabotaging  the  project 
at  every  step.  Thanks  to  Moscow,  the  IAEA 
Is  today  a  denatured  body,  unlikely  tj  ex- 
ecute the  major  part  of  the  atoms  for  peace 
plan. 

MeanwhUe.  the  Soviet  Union,  although  en- 
gaged actively  in  the  testing  of  atomic  and 
thermonuclear  weapons,  was  exploiting  an 
Ingenious  new  propaganda  line.  The  keynote 
was  "fallout" — the  alleged  contamination  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere  with  supposedly 
lethal  radiation  resulting  from  nuclear  test- 
ing. 

The  nightmare  of  "faUout"  had  been  with 
us  ever  since  the  first  atomic  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded in  a  test  at  Alamogordo,  N.  Max.,  in 
1946  atop  a  steel  tower.  The  heat  of  the 
explosion  vaporized  the  steel  tower,  and  wind 
carried  radioactive  debris  untU  it  feU  upon 
a  herd  of  cattle  grazing  a  few  mUes  away. 
The  cattle  at  first  lost  some  hair  from  their 
backs.  Later,  they  were  moved  to  Oak  Ridge 
for  observation.  There  they  lived  and  re- 
produced— to  the  fifth  or  sixth  generation, 
when  I  last  saw  them — and  the  progeny  were 
normal  animals. 

But  the  propagandists  found  more  abun- 
dant material  with  the  advent  of  the  thermo- 
nuclear weapon.  In  March  1964  we  tested. 
In  the  Pacific  Proving  Ground,  several  ther- 
monuclear weapons,  one  of  which  had  a 
larger  yield  of  radioactive  material  than  an- 
ticipated. Some  of  the  material,  carried 
downwind,  fell  upon  two  inhabited  atolls 
and  upon  a  Japanese  fishing  vessel,  the  Lucky 
Dragon,  which  had  disregarded  published 
warnings  and  saUed  into  the  zone  of  possible 
"fallout." 


The  islanders  developed  no  casualties:  the 
women  had  no  stillbirths,  bore  no  abnormal 
children.  The  fishermen  abroad  the  Lucky 
Dragon,  however,  became  a  catise  celebre — 
in  connection  with  which  there  have  been 
two  puzzling  factors.  American  scientists 
were  not  permitted  to  inspect  the  vessel  or 
the  crew  until  weeks  after  the  Incident  had 
occurred.  And  at  no  time  were  we  allowed 
to  Interrogate  the  skipper,  a  man  who  had 
never  been  in  command  of  the  ship  before. 
There  are  stlU  those  who  believe  that  the 
Lucky  Dragon  was  sent  into  the  forbidden 
area  for  reasons  other  than  fishing. 

A  cry  was  heard  round  the  world  that 
fallout  from  UB.  nuclear  tests  was  Jeopard- 
izing the  future  of  the  human  race.  In 
1964  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  ar- 
ranged for  an  independent  Investigation  of 
radiation  and  its  effect  on  human  life  to  be 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  an  agency  completely 
Independent  of  the  Government,  financed  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  A  simultane- 
ous study  was  made  in  Great  Britain  by  the 
Medical  Research  Council.  The  findings 
agreed. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  re- 
ported that  the  average  individual,  over  a 
30-year  period,  receives  a  dose  of  4.3  roent- 
gens from  Inescapable  nattiral  radiation 
(cosmic  rays,  radioactivity  in  the  soU,  etc.), 
plus  an  additional  dose  of  3  roentgens  from 
medical  and  dental  X-rays.  The  NAS  report 
further  stated — and  this  was  the  nub  of  It — 
that  If  the  nuclear  testing  done  during  the 
period  1951-66  were  continued  at  the  same 
rate  indefinitely,  the  average  person's  30- 
year  dose  of  radiation  would  be  increeised 
by  only  one-tenth  of  a  roentgen  or  less. 

Despite  the  publication  of  this  evidence. 
the  outcry  over  "faUout"  and  radioactivity 
continued.  Then,  In  June  1957,  while  this 
hysteria  was  at  fever  pitch.  Dr.  Edward  TeUer, 
the  late  Dr.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence  and  the 
late  Dr.  Mark  M.  Mills,  all  distinguished 
scientists,  came  to  Washington  with  gratify- 
ing news.  The  laboratories  at  Los  Alamos. 
N.  Max.,  and  at  Llvermore,  Calif.,  had  been 
working  on  a  nuclear  weapon  design  which 
would  reduce  radioactive  fallout  by  about 
96  percent.  Given  4  or  5  years  of  testing, 
they  hoped  to  construct  a  weapon  from 
which  radioactive  fallout  would  be  negligible. 

This  was  a  momentous  development. 
Among  many  other  things,  it  would  make 
possible  powerful  defensive  weapons — such 
as  antiaircraft  and  antimissile  missiles — 
wliich  could  be  used  over  our  own  or  friend- 
ly territory  without  subjecting  the  Inhabit- 
ants to  the  hazards  of  faUout.  The  scien- 
tists testified  before  the  UB.  Congress 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
later  described  their  work  to  President  Elsen- 
hower. The  President  arranged  a  press  con- 
ference at  which  Drs.  TeUer,  Lawrence  and 
Mills  told  their  story.  The  weapon  l>ecame 
known  popularly  as  the  "clean  bomb." 

But  some  scientists  sind  Congressmen 
ridiculed  the  proposed  weapon  as  an  impos- 
sibility. Others  were  convinced  that  the 
scientists  had  dreamed  up  the  "clean" 
weapcm  for  the  sole  purpose  of  scuttling  the 
movement  to  outlaw  nuclear  testing  per- 
manently. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russians  had  been  testing 
their  nuclear  lx>mbs  since  1961  with  Increas- 
ing frequency.  They  tested  secretly,  with- 
out advance  announcement,  and  excluded 
lnt«'natlonal  observers  frc«n  the  testing 
sites.  Occasionally,  news  came  from  Mos- 
cow only  after  the  United  States  had  de- 
tected the  Soviet  explosion  and  announced 
the  event.  Yet  the  outcry  against  nuclear 
testing  was  directed  not  against  the  UBBJl. 
but  against  the  United  States. 

President  Eisenhower  resolutely  resisted 
the  increasing  presstire  to  suspend  nuclear 
tests  unilateraUy.  And  he  knew  that  even 
if  a  suspension  of  testing  could  be  achieved 
by  agreement  with  the  Russians,  there  was 
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ami  no  method  of  control  or  detection  avail- 
able to  insure  against  clandeeUne  testing. 
Nuclear  exploalons  on  tbe  earth "«  surface.  In 
the  atmospbere  or  underxeae  can  be  detected 
by  fairly  reliable  methoda;  but  ezploelonA 
below  the  earth's  surface  or  in  outer  space 
cannot  be  reliably  detected  even  today. 

Late  In  19fi7  a  development  connected 
irlth  one  of  our  tests  in  the  Nevada  desert 
caused  considerable  controversy.  A  small 
nuclear  charge  was  detonated  in  a  tunnel 
dug  in  a  moxintain,  and  a  seismic  station  in 
College  Point,  Alaska.  2,300  miles  away,  reg- 
istered the  shock  wave  on  its  seismograph. 
Some  people  who  were  determined  that  U.S. 
nuclear  testing  must  stop  seized  upon  this 
fragment  of  evidence  as  proof  of  absolute 
detectabUity. 

Appearing  before  a  Senate  committee  In 
1958,  I  testified,  however:  "I  am  informed 
by  the  experts  that  this  signal  would  have 
been  reported  as  a  small  earthquake  had  not 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  given  ad- 
vance notlScatlon  of  the  location  and  prob- 
able hunt  time."  I  also  stated  the  reasons 
Xor  my  absolute  conviction  that  weapons 
could  be  tested  secretly  and  without  much 
possibility  of  detection  by  any  nation  deter- 
mined to  do  so. 

Early  In  1968  the  Soviets,  after  concluding 
a  lengthy  series  of  nuclear  tests,  announced 
that  they  were  then  prepared  to  siispend 
testing  if  tile  United  States  would  do  like- 
wise. President  Elsenhower  proposed  a 
Geneva  conference  of  U.S.,  Soviet,  British, 
French,  and  Canadian  technicians  to  discuss 
detection  and  inspection  systems.  By  Au- 
gust these  experts  agreed  that  it  was  possible 
to  set  up  a  system  capable  of  detecting 
underground  btirsts  as  small  as  five  kllotoiu. 
On  October  31,  1958.  the  United  States  an- 
nounced the  voluntary  suspension  of  nuclear 
testing  for  1  year,  and  called  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  do  likewise. 

Negotiations  looking  toward  a  treaty 
banning  nuclear  tests  permanently  had  Just 
begun  in  Geneva  when  news  arrived  from 
Washington.  Underground  testa  in  the  re- 
cently completed  Hardtack  series  showed 
that  even  a  20-klloton  nuclear  explosion 
might  be  selsmlcally  indistinguishable  from 
an  earthquake.  Seismic  signals  from  weap- 
ons tests  could  be  greatly  reduced  or  even 
effectively  concealed. 

The  Geneva  negotiations  soon  demon- 
strated that  the  Soviets  had  no  desire  to 
reach  any  agreement  that  would  provide  real 
control  and  inspection.  For  example,  the 
technical  experts  on  both  sides  had  agreed  in 
August  that  any  seismic  event  recorded  by 
the  control  stations  and  suspected  of  being 
a  nuclear  explosion  would  have  to  be  in- 
spected on  the  site.  More  than  100  such 
"events"— which  could  be  either  earthquakes 
or  the  tests  of  sizable  weapons — occur 
within  Soviet  territory  every  year. 

The  Soviets  haggled  over  the  number  of 
suspicious  events  that  might  be  Inspected 
each  year.  We  made  concession  after  con- 
cession, finally  offering  to  settle  for  as  few  as 
12  onslte  Inspections  per  year.  Abruptly, 
without  accepting  our  offer,  the  Soviets  in- 
troduced a  new  condition,  calling  for  a  three- 
man  control  commission  (the  troika)  to 
consist  of  one  Russian,  one  neutral  and  one 
representative  of  the  West.  But  no  inspec- 
tion could  be  undertaken  except  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  this  commission.  Thus,  the 
Russians  would  have  a  veto  of  any  inspec- 
tion. 

By  late  1959  the  Geneva  negotiations  had 
been  going  on  for  14  months,  and  still  no 
agreement  was  in  sight.  Whereas  the  United 
States  made  constant  concessions,  the  Rus- 
sians countered  with  increasingly  impossible 
demands.  On  December  29  President  Eisen- 
hower expressed  his  impatience.  "We  will 
resume  negotiations."  he  announced,  "|butl 
the  voluntary  moratorium  on  testing  will 
expire  on  December  31.  Although  we  con- 
sider ourselves  free  to  resume  nuclear-weap- 


ons testing,  we  ahall  not  resume  tests  with- 
out announcing  our  intentions  in  advance  of 
any  resumption." 

In  the  autumn  of  1960,  President  Blsen- 
however  told  various  members  of  his  adminis- 
tration that.  In  his  opinion,  the  tlms  had 
come  to  resume  nuclear  tests,  either  under- 
ground or  in  outer  space,  where  there  would 
be  no  fallout  problem.  However,  he  added, 
such  action  would  necessarily  extend  beyond 
his  administration,  and  he  considered  It 
proper  to  leave  the  incoming  President  a 
free  hand. 

This  was  the  decision  that  President  Ken- 
nedy faced  when  be  took  office  last  January. 
In  his  Vienna  talks  with  Khrushchev  in  June, 
the  new  President  tried  to  persuade  the 
Soviet  Premier  to  end  the  Geneva  deadlock, 
but  failed.  Two  weeks  later,  through  the 
Soviet  delegate  at  Geneva.  Khrushchev  Issued 
to  the  United  States  what  was  virtually  an 
ultimatiun.  We  must  accept  the  Soviet 
troika,  with  its  built-in  veto  on  Inspections, 
or  else  merge  the  nuclear-test  cessaUon  talks 
with  the  even  less  promising  negotiations  on 
general  disarmament. 

What  the  Soviets  obviotisly  were  seeking 
was  an  indefinite  continuance  of  the  nu- 
clear-test moratorium  without  Inspection. 
President  Kennedy  rejected  the  Soviet  note 
in  an  emphatically  warded  reply.  "For  al- 
most 3  years,"  he  said,  "the  United  States 
has  been  willing  to  assume  the  risk  of  not 
testing  nuclear  weapons  without  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  Soviet  Union  has  likewise 
stopped  its  tesUng.  The  national  security 
and  the  defense  of  the  free  world  do  not 
allow  this  risk  to  be  assumed  IndefLnitely.** 

Now.  specifically,  why  is  the  resiunption 
of  nuclear  testing  by  the  United  States  so 
vital  to  the  free  world  at  this  timet 

First,  if  there  is  any  validity  to  the  belief 
that  the  U.S.  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  the  free  world's  only  effective  deterrent 
to  Soviet  aggression,  then  the  weapons  in 
that  stockpile  must  be  In  a  state  of  con- 
stant readiness — which  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  periodic  testing. 

Second,  nuclear  science — its  peaceful  ap- 
plications as  well  as  weapoiu  development — 
will  not  stand  still:  yet  advances  cannot  be 
made  without  nuclear  testing. 

Several  sophisticated  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons were  on  the  drawing  boards  when  we 
suspended  nuclear  testing  in  1958.  Where- 
as earlier  weapons  were  indiscriminate  in 
their  destruction,  these  new  devices  are 
designed  for  specific  types  of  targets — enemy 
missiles  In  the  atmosphere  or  in  outer  space, 
mlaslle-launchlng  sites  deep  underground, 
lurking  submarines,  etc. 

The  basic  point,  however.  Is  this:  Ulti- 
mately, the  destructive  potentials  of  nuclear 
energy  must  be  placed  In  the  custody  of  an 
absolute  and  foolproof  international  author- 
ity—a goal  which  the  United  States  has  ad- 
vocated consistently  since  the  dawn  of  the 
atomic  era,  and  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  as  doggedly  resisted.  Until  such  an 
authority  Is  created,  the  United  States  and 
the  Western  democracies  must  be  free  to 
develop  all  the  potentialities  of  nuclear 
power — for  its  control  can  make  the  deserts 
bloom  or,  in  Communist  hands,  could  end 
freedom  on  earth. 

Virws  or  Potm  DisriNctrisHTO  AtrrHORrrtrs 
ON  NucxEAs  Twarato 

Secret  tests  can  give  Russia  an  over- 
whelming advantage.  If  we  do  not  resume 
nuclear  tests,  we  may  lose  our  power  to  re- 
sist Soviet  conquest  (Dr.  Edward  Teller,  asso- 
ciate director,  radiation  laboratory,  and 
professor  at  large  of  physics.  University  of 
California). 

Since  Russia  clearly  shows  no  intention  of 
making  any  reliable  agreement  to  ban  atomic 
testing  and.  In  my  opinion,  has  been  secretly 
testing,  our  own  security  and  that  of  the  free 
world  demand  that  we  stop  marking  timo 
and  resume  non.<»tmospherlc  testing  for  new 


weapons  as  well  as  for  peaceful  uses  (Sena- 
tor BouBxa  B.  HKxxNixMPaa,  Republican,  of 
Iowa,  member  of  Joint  GonmUttes  on  Atomic 
K&ergy). 

Nuclear  tesU  may  be  hidden  imderground 
<»'  in  outer  space  so  completely  that  detec- 
tion Is  Impossible  with  the  most  elaborate 
network  of  devices  known  to  man.  A  test- 
ban  treaty  would  thus  tempt  our  adversaries 
to  conduct  clandeeUne  tests,  and  spur  them 
to  achieve  the  great  advances  in  nuclear 
weapons  which  our  experts  believe  possible. 
Hence,  we  must  resume  nuclear  testing  or 
risk  defeat  by  a  superior  nuclear  power 
(David  T.  Oriss,  professor  of  geophysics.  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles) . 

If,  through  sneak  testing,  Soviet  Russia 
were  to  score  a  single  major  technological 
breakthrough  like  tbe  neutron  bconb.  It 
might  very  well  cost  us  our  freedom.  As  a 
matter  of  survival,  we  must  inunedlately  re- 
sume underground  weapons  tests,  which 
would  not  contaminate  tbe  atoxMphere 
(Senator  Thomas  J.  Dooo.  Democrat,  of  Con- 
necticut, member  of  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee). 


I  From  the  VS.  News  &  World  Report, 
Sept.  11,  1981] 
Intkevixw  WrTH  Lrwis  L.  BraAUBs,   Formes 
Chairmam  or  thx  Atomic  Enxect  Commis- 
sion :    "I  Havb  No  Doubt  Russia  Has  Bxzir 
TisnJic  Right  Alono" 

(Prom  a  man  who  headed  the  V£.  atomic 
program  for  years  comes  an  expert's  slzeup 
of  Russia's  announcement  that  she  is  re- 
suming  tests  of   nuclear   weapons. 

(Lewis  L.  Strauss  says  he  doesnt  believe 
that  Russia  really  every  stopped  testing.  He 
calls  the  S4-month  moratorium  "a  clever 
Soviet  stratagem"  to  delay  VS.  development, 
and  fears  that  Russia  gained  grooiKl  while 
the  U.S.  tests  were  halted. 

(Now,  says  Mr.  Strauss  In  this  exclusive 
Interview,  the  United  States  should  resume 
Its  nuclear-bomb  tests  at  once — before  more 
valuable  time  is  lost.) 

Question.  Mr.  Strauss,  why  do  you  think 
that  Russia  is  now  resuming  its  nuclear 
tests? 

Answer.  Well,  when  you  say  "now."  I  have 
no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  Russians 
have  been  testing  right  along,  and  that  this 
Is  an  ex  post  facto  statement,  rather  than  a 
statement  of  Intent. 

QueeUon.  Is  there  fairly  good  evidence  of 
their  testing? 

Answer:  I  would  say  that  there  are  indi- 
cations of  it  and.  based  on  my  experience 
with  the  Russians,  they  have  tested  clan- 
destinely from  the  beginning. 

At  the  time  when  the  armed  services  con- 
ducted our  tesU  at  Bikini  In  1946.  Russian 
observers  were  invited  to  attend,  and  Russia 
sent  representatives — scientists  and  Journal- 
ists— but.  of  course,  never  returned  the 
courtesy.  We  not  only  have  never  been  in- 
vited to  any  of  their  tests,  but  have  only 
discovered  by  our  own  enterprise  that  they 
had  taken  place. 

Question.  In  other  words,  do  you  think 
that  the  Russians  have  been  cheating  by 
secret  tests  during  these  34  months  when 
there  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  morato- 
rium on  both  sides? 

Answer.  That  is  my  belief,  but  I  can't  sub- 
stantiate It — I  cannot  produce  hard  evidence. 
But,  during  the  moratorium,  there  have  been 
evenU  in  Russia  of  substantial  sixe  which 
have  been  selsmlcally  recorded.  Had  those 
explosions — those  shocks,  whatever  they 
were — been  innocent,  a  country  with  a  clear 
conscience  would  have  permitted  inspection 
on  the  sites. 

Question.  Why.  then,  do  you  think  that 
Ru.ssia  Is  suddenly  announcing  Its  resump- 
tion of  tests? 

Answer.  It  would  ^pptar  to  be  a  piece  of 
terror  propaganda  designed  to  have  a  certain 
effect  upon  the  people  of  the  world.  The 
latter  part   of   the  Soviet   announcement — 
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which  deals  with  the  situation  in  Berlin,  and 
castigates  the  French  for  testing  weapons — 
might  be  a  clue  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
purposes  in  making  the  statement  besides 
the  announcement  of  test  resumption. 

Question.  Mr.  Strauss,  If  the  Russians  have 
been  testing  secretly  while  the  United  States 
was  not.  has  this  endangered  the  American 
lead  in  nuclear  weapons? 

Answer.  No  one  can  say  that  authoritative- 
ly. But  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  test  any  of  our  newer  develop- 
ments during  this  period,  nor  to  proof  test 
any  weapons  that  have  been  in  our  existing 
stockpile  for  3  years  or  more. 

Question.  From  the  American  point  of 
view,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  Soviet  an- 
nouncement tbat  Russia  will  resume  testing? 
Is  it  a  good  thing  or 

Answer.  No,  I  wouldn't  characterize  it  as 
a  "good  thing."  But  I  hope  that  it  will  per- 
suade the  administration  to  resume  the  de- 
velopment and  incidental  testing  of  weap- 
ons without  delay. 

President  Eisenhower  had  made  up  his 
mind  last  fall,  and  so  communicated  to  his 
associates  in  the  administration,  that  he  in- 
tended to  resume  testing.  His  patience  with 
Soviet  tactics  had  worn  thin  by  that  time. 
But  the  turn  of  events  in  November  present- 
ed Kim  with  a  situation  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  resume  oiu-  test  program 
without  tying  the  hands  of  his  successor. 
He  did  the  proper  thing  In  leaving  the  new 
President  s  free  hand. 

Question.  Now  that  Russia  has  ended  tbe 
moratorium,  do  you  think  the  United  States 
should  resume  testing  immediately? 

Answer,  Indeed.  I  have  thought  that  for  a 
long  time.  I  was  opposed  to  the  suspension 
Initially.  In  April  of  1958,  I  testified  before 
a  subcommittee  of  tbe  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunlttee  in  opposition  to  the  project. 

I  viewed  it  then — as  It  now  appears  to 
have  been — as  a  clever  Soviet  stratagem  to 
delay  our  development  of  weapons. 

It  was  clear  that  a  nation  Intending  to 
test  clandestinely  oould  do  so.  and  I  never 
believed  they  were  sincere  in  the  matter  of 
permitting  mutual  free  Inspection. 

This  new  statement  of  theirs  is  a  farrago 
of  untruth.  For  example,  their  claim  of 
having  been  first  In  stomlc-peace  proposals 
is  blstantly  false.  They  ignore  the  offer 
which  we  made  in  1946 — the  Baruch  pro- 
posal— when  we  were  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  with  atomic  weapons.  We  offered  to 
turn  the  control  of  atomic  energy  over  to 
an  international  authority  and  to  do  away 
with  weapons.  We  asked  only  a  foolproof 
agreement  for  inspection  and  control. 

The  Russians  also  now  make  the  ridicu- 
lous statement  that  what  they  want  is  c(»n- 
plete  disarmament.  Well,  if  they  will  not 
accept  inspection  for  nuclear  disarmament, 
what  would  lead  anyone  to  suppose  that 
they  will  accept  Inspection  for  total  dis- 
armament? It  Involves  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  inspection,  and  more  besides.  Their 
statement  is  false  on  iU  face. 

Question.  Does  the  United  States  have 
some  nuclear  weapons  that  need  to  be 
tested? 

Answer.  Any  new  development  in  the  way 
of  weapons  needs  to  be  tested.  Tou  cannot 
go  into  the  enterprise  of  manufacturing  and 
stockpiling  types  of  weapons  whose  effec- 
tiveness and  reliability  depend  only  on 
theory.  They  must  be  proved  to  be  sure 
that  they  will  operate,  and  that  tbe  men 
who  will  use  them  If  war  should  come  will 
not  risk  their  lives  uselessly. 

Question.  What  about  this  superbomb 
that  the  Russians  talk  about?  Do  you  think 
they  have  such  a  bomb? 

Answer.  I  suspect  that  that  is  a  part  of  the 
terror  propaganda  program.  But  the  fact  is 
that  a  thermonuclear  weapon  can  be  made 
of  any  desired  yield. 

After  the  test  in  the  Pacific  proving 
grounds  in  1954,  when  we  tested  a  very  large 


weapon,  the  President  stated  we  did  not 
Intend  to  test  larger  and  yet  ever  larger 
weapons.  We  knew,  as  a  result  of  that  test, 
that  we  had  the  capacity  for  making  weap- 
ons of  any  size  which  military  requirements 
might  call  for. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  valuable  time 
has  been  lost  by  this  country  during  the  test- 
ban  period? 

Answer.  Tes,  time  and  impetus  have  been 
lost,  and  I  think  that  we  should  recover  the 
latter  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  Russia  has 
gained  on  the  United  States  during  that 
time? 

Answer.  Probably  they  have.  That  must 
have  been  their  objective.  But  I  do  not 
share  the  feeling  I  have  heard  expressed  that 
they  have  surpassed  us.  I  have  reasons  for 
doubting  that. 

Question.  You've  said  in  the  past  that  one 
of  the  penalties  of  a  test  ban  is  the  chance 
that  weapons  may  deteriorate.  Could  you  ex- 
plain  that? 

Answer.  No.  not  in  detail.  I  can  say  this: 
tbat  conventional  weapons,  which  are  far 
less  complicated  than  atomic  weapons,  can 
and  do  deteriorate  in  storage  over  loag 
periods. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  nuclear  ma- 
terial deteriorates.  The  rate  at  deterioration 
of  the  nuclear  material  is  so  slow  as  to  be  in- 
significant in  the  human  time  span. 

But  the  mechanical  parts  can  change,  and 
there  are  mechanical  and  electronic  and 
other  devices  in  some  weapons  which  need 
to  be  looked  at  and  tested  by  taking  random 
samples  from  a  stockpile  and  destroying  them 
from  time  to  time  In  order  to  have  assurance 
that  the  remainder  are  operable— or,  as  the 
military  say.  In  a  "ready  condition." 

Question.  If  the  United  States  resumes 
testing,  is  it  your  feeling  that  these  tests 
should  be  confined  to  underground? 

Answer.  I  wouldn't  want  to  comment  on 
that,  either,  because  it  will  depend  upon 
what  is  needed  to  be  tested. 

I  think  the  chances  are  that  most  of  the 
information — perhaps  all  of  the  informa- 
tion— which  our  laboratories  require  can  be 
obtained,  though  at  some  cost,  from  tests 
conducted  underground.  I  would  not  want 
so  to  limit  tests,  however,  if  certain  essen- 
tial data  could  not  be  thvis  obtained. 

Question.  Is  it  worth  pajring  the  extra 
cost  of  underground  tests  in  order  to  prevent 
radioactive  fallout — is  that  the  Idea? 

Answer.  I  think  that  Is  the  idea. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  normal  tests, 
as  they  used  to  be  made,  could  be  resumed 
without  serious  danger  to  the  public? 

Answer.  That  Is  my  belief,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  quite  unnecessary  to 
do  that.  And  I  think  that  our  pe<^le  will 
probably  not  test  in  the  air. 

Question.  The  Rtissians  talk  of  a  100- 
megaton  bomb.  Could  a  bomb  of  such  size 
be  tested  underground? 

Answer.  In  a  large-enough  cavity.  I 
should  think  so.  It  would  require  a  very 
large  hole.  It's  possible  for  them  to  test 
such  a  weapon,  but  it  would  require  quite 
an  operation  to  do  it,  and  an  unnecessary 
one. 

Question.  Do  you  see  any  possibility  that 
Russia  may  have  developed  some  weapon  of 
fantastic  power  that  the  United  States  has 
not  yet  developed — some  surprise  weapon? 

Answer.  A  weapon  of  the  power  which  they 
have  described  is  not  beyond  our  capacity. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Soviet  statement  to 
indicate  that. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  purpose  of 
a  100-megaton  bomb,  anyway? 

Answer.  I  dont  know.  The  fact  is,  of 
course,  that  the  radius  at  damage  of  a  nu- 
clear weapon  is  not  directly  proportional  to 
its  force — or  to  put  it  this  way :  A  100-mega- 
ton weapon,  if  that  were  created  and  used, 
would  not  destroy  10  times  as  large  an  area 


as  a  10-megaton  weapon.  That  Is  a  known 
fact. 

Question.  Do  you  think  this  Russian  an- 
nouncement means  the  beginning  ot  a  new 
arms  race? 

Answer.  Tliere  has  been  an  arms  race  ever 
since  they  rejected  our  proposals  in  1946 
and  1947,  even  though  they  professed  to  be 
interested  in  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses only. 

Question.  Except,  of  course,  that  we've  had 
a  moratorium  for  3  years — 

Answer.  That  has  been  a  moratorium  on 
testing — not  on  production.  The  Soviets  and 
we,  and  the  British  and  French,  for  that 
matter,  have  continued  to  produce  weapons 
during  the  period. 

Tour  question  is  interesting  becavise  so 
many  people  have  mistakenly  equated  test 
cessation  with  nuclear  disarmament.  They 
are  very  different  things.  I  hope  that  the 
American  people  are  not  under  the  misap- 
prehension that  our  production  of  weapons 
stopped  when  testing  stopped. 

Question.  Is  it  your  feeling  that  this  coun- 
try and  its  allies  have  an  adequate  stockpile 
of  atomic  weapons  for  our  own  security? 

Answer.  I  can  say  this :  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  always  provided  the  Nation 
with  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  weapons 
which  each  President  directed  them  to  pro- 
duce, and  the  President  directed  them  to 
produce  the  weapons  by  type  and  quantity 
which  In  his  opinion,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  were  required.  He  had  the  advice  of 
his  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  reaching  his  con- 
clusions. 

Question.  Would  you.  as  a  private  citizen 
of  this  country,  be  satisfied  that  we  have 
an  adequate  nuclear  arsenal? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  what- 
ever. 

Question.  It  is  being  suggested  now  that 
Russia  may  not  really  resiune  tests,  in  spite 
of  its  announcement,  and  that  the  United 
States  should  hold  off  its  own  tests  until 
it's  absolutely  sure  that  Riissia  has  begun 
to  test.     What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Answer.  If  we  do  that,  we  ought  to  have 
our  heads  examined.  The  Russians  will  be 
testing  as  soon  as  they  can.  Perhaps  they 
are  ready  to  go  at  once.  (This  interview 
was  given  Aug.  81.  Tbe  next  day  the 
White  House  announced  that  the  Russians 
had  conducted  a  nuclear  test.) 

Question.  Do  you  see  a  real  danger  for  this 
country  if  it  does  delay  the  resumption? 

Answer.  I  think  that  every  day  lost  is  a 
day  lost.  I  can't  say  that  one  day  is  more 
dangerous  than  another. 

Question.  Mr.  Straxiss,  do  you  see  the 
course  ahead  as  one  of  more  and  more 
nuclear  weapons  and  bigger  weapons,  up  to. 
say,  1,000-megaton  bombs? 

Answer.  No;  I  dont  think  bigger  weapons 
are  necessarily  the  answer.  I  think  more 
weapons,  a  greater  dispersal  of  our  weapons, 
and  more  weapons  which  will  do  specific 
things  more  effectively  are  the  answer. 

We,  for  example,  have  forsworn  aggres- 
sion. In  consequence,  we  have  to  be  very 
much  more  interested  than  the  Russians  in 
weapons  with  which  to  defend  oiirselves 
against  attsick,  and  this  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  are,  and  have  been,  so  interested 
In  making  weapons  with  reduced  radioac- 
tive fallout — or,  if  possible,  no  fallout  at  all. 
Thxis,  they  can  be  used  over  our  territory, 
or  over  the  territory  of  friendly  nations  in 
order  to  bring  down  Russian  bomb-carrying 
planes,  or  Russian  missiles. 

Question.  Is  this  so-called  clean  bomb  one 
of  those  that  needs  further  testing? 

Answer.  It  certainly  does — further  devel- 
opment and  Incidental  testing. 

Question.  It's  sometimes  said  that  a 
country  that  has  forsworn  the  first  strike 
needs  more  nuclear  weapons  than  the  ag- 
gressor.    Do  you  share  this  feeling? 

Answer.  I've  never  thought  of  it  in  those 
terms,    but,   obviously,   the    country  which 
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•eeepti  the  flnt  strike  will  probably  lose 
some  of  ItA  potential  in  the  course  of  that 
strike.  So,  even  If  that  country  started  on 
an  even  footing  with  the  aggressor.  It  would 
be  at  a  disadvantage.  Therefore,  Instead  of 
an  even  footing,  we  must  have  a  clear 
weapons  superiority — and  I  believe  we  have 
and.  If  we  test,  will  continue  to  have  It. 

Question.  If  war  comes,  do  you  think 
nuclear  weapons  will  be  used? 

Answer.  The  Soviet  announcement  attacks 
the  theory  of  limited  war.  It  says  that  If 
there's  a  war  In  which  any  nuclear  power 
Is  Involved,  nuclear  weapons  are  going  to  be 
used. 

This,  I  have  an  Idea,  was  said  for  Its  effect 
on  morale,  but  It  Is  a  statement  which  has 
substance  to  It.  I  dont  believe  that  any 
nation  with  nuclear  capacity  Is  going  to  lose 
a  war  without  using  that  nuclear  capacity. 

Question.  You  mean  If  a  nation  sees  Itself 
losing  a  conventional  war,  it  will  go  to  the 
big  weapon? 

Answer.  I  think  nuclear  weapons  will  be 
used  in  the  reasonably  early  stages  of  such 
a  war. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  this  latest 
development  brings  the  threat  of  a  nuclear 
war  considerably  closer  to  the  world? 

Answer.  No.  I  don't.  It  strikes  me  that  this 
flexing  of  muscles  does  not  mean  that. 

Question.  Would  you  Interpret  the  Rus- 
sian announcement  as  a  sign  of  weakness? 

Answer.  No.  But  I  think  to  try  to  read 
between  the  lines  is  almost  as  unprofitable 
as  to  believe  the  statements  that  are  flatly 
made. 

Question.  What,  then,  In  your  opinion,  is 
the  real  meaning  of  Russia's  action? 

Answer.  That  would  be  guesswork  so  soon 
after  the  statement  has  come  to  hand. 

What  is  clearly  to  be  derived  from  it  now 
Is  this:  The  minuet  in  Geneva  la  over.  We 
should  be  glad  it's  over.  It  has  been  an  ex- 
pensive party  for  us.  And  we  should  set 
about  our  proper  business  of  increasing  our 
strength. 

HOW  TO  WIN  THE  COLD  WAR 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe,  and  I  have  never  believed,  in 
being  contrary  merely  because  of  par- 
tisan considerations.  I  have  alwaj's 
believed  In  following  a  policy  of  bipar- 
tisan foreign  policy  whenever  the  world 
situation  justified  it  imd  whenever  basic 
agreement  could  be  reached.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  I  believe  very  much  in  the 
value  of  a  critical  and  questioning  ap- 
proach to  the  aims  and  policies  followed 
by  our  Government. 

Indeed.  I  believe  that  such  critical  ap- 
proach may  often  produce  constructive 
results.  In  England  there  is  a  long  tra- 
dition of  the  "loyal  opposition."  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  opposition— while 
manifesting  a  general  loyalty  to  the 
national  interest — to  raise  questions,  to 
challenge  and  to  oppose,  whenever  op- 
position is  justified. 

In  the  United  States,  unfortunately, 
we  have  not  always  had  a  constructive, 
loyal  opposition.  Quite  often  the  opposi- 
tion in  this  country  has  been  ill  organ- 
ized and  negative  rather  than  construc- 
tive in  its  approach.  In  recent  years  we 
have  seen  several  changes  in  this  picture. 
Sensible,  responsible  conservatism  is 
gaining  widespread  support. 

I  believe  that  the  role  played  by  my 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, has  been  an  imrwrtant  contribu- 
tion to  the  creation  of  a  critical  ques- 
tioning opposition.  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  everything  he  says.    But  even 


when  I  disagree  I  always  believe  that  he 
raises  Important  questions. 

In  the  New  York  Times  magazine  of 
yesterday,  September  17.  1961.  Senator 
GoLDWATKR  cndcavors  to  answer  the 
question  of  "How  To  Win  the  Cold  War." 
This  is  a  challenging  statement,  inter- 
spersed with  such  keen  observations  as 
"while  the  Communists  have  been  wag- 
ing a  new  kind  of  total  war,  we  have  been 
treating  the  whole  matter  as  a  part-time 
project."  It  is  the  further  view  of  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATER  that  the  United  States 
should  "declare  ofacially  that  it  is  our 
purpose  to  win  the  cold  war,  not  merely 
wage  it  in  a  hope  of  attaining  a  stand- 
off." 

I  believe  that  the  statement  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona  should  be 
read  by  all  those  concerned  with  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  Consequently.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
placed  in  the  Congrsssiomal  Rxcord  at 
this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd, 
as  follows: 

How  To  Wm  THE  Cold  Was— The  Arizona 
Senatoe  OrvTSs  a  Pbogram  To  Achieve  Po- 

UTICAI.       ViCTOBT       OVXa       COIUIUNISIC In 

PLAot  or  PoLidKs  That  Hx  Psxls  Wnx 

Yield  Only  a  Stalemate  ok  Lead  to  Hot 

Wax 

(By  Baeet  Goldwateb) 

That  we  are  losing  the  cold  war  Is  trag- 
ically apparent.  Over  the  past  decade  and 
a  half,  international  communism  has  gained 
millions  of  square  mUes,  enslaved  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  and  moved  its  threat 
to  within  90  miles  of  our  shores.  Country 
after  country  has  slipped  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  during  the  course  of  the  cold  war. 
Communist  Inroads  have  been  made  in  the 
Par  East,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Africa  and 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

On  the  military  front,  the  nuclear  superi- 
ority which  we  held  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n  has  slipped  away  from  us.  On  the 
economic  front,  the  Soviets  are  claiming  big 
gains.  On  the  psychological  front,  even  the 
upstart  Castro  has  been  able  to  humUlate 
and  demean  us.  On  the  diplomatic  front, 
we  have  lost  the  initiative  and  subordinated 
our  national  Interests  to  the  concerns  of 
other  nations  to  whom  timidity  and  appease- 
ment have  become  Ingrained  aspects  of 
policy. 

On  a  tactical  plane,  the  Communists  have 
dwarfed  our  concept  of  the  world  struggle 
with  a  long-range  strategy  of  total  war, 
flexible  enough  to  permit  the  interchange- 
able use  of  both  military  and  political  weap- 
ons. Theirs  Is  an  Integrated  plan,  aimed  at 
world  conquest,  which  never  changes  and 
which  makes  the  maximum  use  of  territorial 
attrition  and  turns  the  passage  of  time  Into 
their  stanchest  ally. 

While  the  Communists  have  been  waging 
a  new  kind  of  total  war  with  every  means 
at  their  command — economic,  psychological, 
military,  and  subversive — we  have  been  treat- 
ing the  whole  thing  as  a  part-time  project, 
turning  our  attention  from  one  brushflre 
zone  to  another  in  direct  response  to  Rus- 
sian maneuvers.  They  call  the  tune  while 
we  dance.  They  select  the  areas  of  con- 
flict, and  we  hurry  to  them  with  weakness 
rather  than  with  our  effective  weapons. 

It  is  certainly  time  for  a  change  here.  If 
we  are  to  have  victory  In  the  cold  war,  our 
officials  must  grasp  the  true  dimensions  of 
the  all-out  struggle  we  are  engaged  in  and 
map  policy  to  conform  to  a  total  concept. 
The  need  is  for  a  policy  grounded  in  strength 
which  Is  wiUlng  to  run  any  risk  In  the 
cause  of  freedom.     It  is  long  past  time  for 


us  to  think  in  terms  of  containment  and 
peaceful  coexistence.  This  is  playing  the 
enemy's  game.  International  communism 
cannot  be  contained  with  talk  and  treaty 
and  this  has  been  proved  to  our  dismay  over 
and  over  again  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world. 

Nor  is  there  such  a  thing  as  peaceful  co- 
existence. What  we  were  fooled  into  think- 
ing were  brief  periods  of  cold- war  peace  in 
the  past — periods  when  the  rantlngs  of 
Khrushchev  were  muted  and  Russia  was 
throwing  us  a  few  diplomatic  bones  were 
actually  periods  of  Soviet  aggression  under 
a  different  guise. 

We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  forget  for  a 
single  minute  that  the  never-changing  aim 
of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  world  domination  and 
to  that  end  the  Communists  are  bending  all 
the  efforts  of  a  regimented  society.  The 
Communists  are  not  Interested  in  contain- 
ing freedom;  they  want  to  destroy  it.  The 
Conununists  do  not  want  peaceful  coexist- 
ence with  the  forces  of  freedom.  Their  aim 
Is  consistent,  while  our  is  Just  the  reverse. 
We  meet  the  menace  of  international  com- 
munism with  all  conceivable  types  of  re- 
action— none  of  which  bears  any  apparent 
relationship  to  the  others. 

At  times,  we  resist  vigorously,  in  full  keep- 
ing with  an  attitude  and  a  policy  worthy  of 
freedom's  leader  in  the  world.  But  we  have 
not  been  consistent  in  acting  from  strength. 
Too  often  our  poUcy  and  our  attitude  have 
disclosed  an  underlying  element  of  softness. 
Too  often  we  have  wasted  our  determination, 
our  energy  and  our  substance  by  becoming 
bemused  with  peaceful  coexistence  and  by 
exploring  the  paths  of  least  resistance — and 
always  to  be  brought  up  short  and  fright- 
ened with  a  new  display  of  Communist  du- 
plicity and  aggression. 

The  great  need  today  is  for  leadership 
and  direction  to  bring  the  great  might  of 
this  Nation  to  bear  on  the  No.  1  objective — 
the  winning  of  the  cold  war.  A  stalemate 
wiU  not  sufflce  for  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  maintaining  the  "status  quo"  in  a  con- 
flict where  the  other  aide  never  rests.  This 
Nation  desperately  needs  an  ofllclal  state- 
ment that  our  objective  is  victory  »*m^  a 
priority  list  oX  what  is  required  to  meet  that 
objective. 

In  other  words,  the  first  essential  of  a 
formula  for  victory  Is  a  declaration  of  In- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  President  which 
will  end  once  and  for  all  every  bit  of  public 
doubt  as  to  the  purpose  behind  our  various 
fwlicles. 

The  second  essential  is  an  estimate  of  what 
the  winning  of  the  cold  war  is  likely  to  cost 
In  terms  of  taxpayers'  doUars. 

The  third  Is  for  a  list  of  what  Items  in 
the  estimate  are  most  Important  and  which 
are  least  Important.  Only  thus  can  the 
American  people  Icnow  where  they  stand  and 
what  Is  required  of  them  right  now  and 
what  might  be  required  of  them  in  the 
future. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  idea  of  our 
true  position  when  the  adminlstraUon  is 
busy  telling  the  people  that  a  housing  bUl 
is  importaat  to  the  national  defense,  when 
It  argues  as  heatedly  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  for  a  disarmament  agency  as  it 
does  tor  additional  military  funds.  Our  peo- 
ple want  to  know,  and  need  to  know,  what 
the  Job  is  so  that  they  can  get  ahead  with 
It.  At  the  present  time  all  they  know  is 
that  everything  the  New  Frontier  asks  for 
is  an  "emergency"  which  in  some  nebulous 
fashion  gets  related  to  the  International 
crisis. 

Nor  has  It  lessened  public  confusion  to 
have  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Conmilttee.  who  reflects  the  ad- 
ministration's viewpoint  on  many  matters, 
claim  that  our  objective  In  the  cold  war  is 
a  process  of  civilizing  international  relations 
and   of    bringing   them   graduaUy   under   a 
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worldwide  regime  of  law  and  order  and 
peaceful  procedures  for  the  redress  of  legiti- 
mate grievances. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  wen 
aware  of  our  nebulous  chances  of  dvillxlng 
international  relatlcms  with  Castro  or  Mao 
Tse-tung.  And  I  believe  further  that  they 
have  little  sympathy  with  an  objective  which 
has  no  application  to  the  realities  of  our 
perU  and  which  will  take  centuries  to  bring 
about. 

Now.  what  do  we  do  after  we  have  our 
offlcial  sights  firmly  fixed  on  victory  in  the 
cold  war  and  have  developed  the  determina- 
tion, as  a  people,  to  pay  the  price  of  that 
victory?  First  and  foremost  our  Job  be- 
comes one  of  convincing  the  enemy  that  we 
would  rather  follow  the  world  to  kingdom 
CQBM  than  consign  it  to  hell  under  commu- 
nism. Having  made  that  clear,  we  must 
selflB  opportunities  as  they  arise  to  protect 
freedom  and  demonstrate  our  strength. 
Many  such  opportunities  have  arisen  in  the 
past,  some  of  whk:h  we  have  used  to  good 
advantage. 

For  example,  wc  were  told  by  the  weak 
of  heart  and  the  peddlers  of  despair  that 
iinlass  we  yielded  Quemoy  and  Matau  to 
the  Communists,  a  terrible  war  would  be 
the  result.  The  Bisenhower  administration 
said.  In  effect,  very  well.  If  the  Communist 
world  chooses  to  go  to  war  to  occupy  these 
islands,  then  that's  the  way  it  wlU  have  to 
be.  But  the  Communist  world  did  not 
choose  to  go  to  war  over  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
and  thooe  Islands  are  free  today.  And  they 
will  be  free  tomorrow  and  Just  as  long  as 
our  determination  to  face  the  threat  of 
force  with  a  threat  of  force  remains  strong. 

The  same  story  was  repeated  In  Lebanon. 
We  sent  Marines  there  against  the  advice, 
and  despite  the  quaking  of  those  who  fear 
a  display  of  determination  and  strength. 
And  Lebanon  is  free  today.  We  acted  from 
strength,  too.  when  Berlin  was  threatened 
in  1948 — and  BerUn  remains  free.  In  Korea, 
our  trouble  was  that  Stalin  dldnt  know 
that  we  meant  business,  and  the  result  was 
a  costly,  unneceasary  war  which  we  would 
not  have  had  to  Bght  If  the  Russians  had 
been  assured  In  advance  of  oiir  detennl- 
natloD. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  resolve  was  not 
strong  enough  in  Cuba  to  back  our  Intent 
with  the  strength  that  was  required  and 
which  we  poeseased. 

The  result  Is  that  Cuba  languishes  In 
chains  while  a  bearded  Communist  dictator 
thumbs  his  noee  at  the  United  States  and 
the  Communists  rush  to  buUd  a  military 
and  Ideological  bastion  on  our  own  doorstep. 

And.  in  tising  our  strength,  we  must  dis- 
abuse ourselves  of  the  feeling  that  every  time 
we  stand  up  to  the  Conununists  we  are  risk- 
ing nuclear  war.  The  Russians  don't  want 
nuclear  war  any  more  than  we  do.  But  this 
doesnt  stop  them  from  moving  boldly  ahead 
with  their  design  for  world  conquest.  Un- 
fortiinately.  there  are  many  in  positions  of 
influence  today  who  would  paralyze  our  for- 
eign poUcy  by  advancing  the  alternatives 
that  either  we  accommodate  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion— or  we  fight  a  nuclear  war.  We  find 
these  alternatives  being  advanced  every  time 
the  Russians  seek  to  advance  their  position. 

Now  what  is  the  essential  weakness  of  this 
reasoning?  It  Ues  in  accepting  the  enemy's 
terms — in  believing  that  the  only  altema- 
Uve  to  self-destruction  is  to  yield.  First, 
we  find  ourselves  yielding  on  one  issue — com- 
pletely unimportant,  it  appears,  in  the  con- 
text of  such  a  horrible  alternative  as  nucleftf 
war.  Then,  we  yield  on  a  second  and  a  third, 
and  a  fourth,  ad  infinitum.  So  what  Is 
finally  left  to  us  except  the  terrible  dilemma 
we  were  confronted  with  on  that  first  day 
when  the  enemy  said.  "Yield  or  die"? 

If  we  could  finally  satisfy  the  enemy's  ap- 
petite by  giving  him  one  city  or  one  eo\in- 
try  or  one  territory,  who  among  us.  Democrat 
or  Republican,  liberal  or  conservative,  would 


not  be  tempted  to  say:  Let  them,  in  the 
name  of  peace  and  freedom  for  the  rest  of 
us — let  them,  once  and  for  aU — have  their 
way  and  be  done  with  It?  But  this  is  not 
poulbLe.  We  are  dealing  with  an  enemy 
whose  appetite  is  insatiable,  whose  creed 
demands  slavery  for  everyone,  Americans  in- 
cluded. The  more  we  give  in  to  that  enemy, 
the  more  he  wants;  the  more  we  give  in  to 
him,  the  more  he  is  encouraged  to  demand. 

No  matter  how  you  reason,  there  is  no 
escaping  the  conclusion  that  we  cannot  as- 
sure the  enemy  that,  under  no  circumstances. 
wlU  we  ever  consider  war.  If  we  are  not 
prepared,  under  any  circumstances,  ever  to 
fight  a  nuclear  war.  we  might  Just  as  well  do 
as  the  pacifists  and  the  collaborationists  pro- 
pose, dump  our  nuclear  arsenal  in  the  ocean. 

But  those  who  propose  accommodation  of 
Communist  demands  do  not  suggest  any 
such  exercise  in  national  suicide.  They  want 
us  to  save  our  bombs.  Only  they  want  us  to 
act  as  though  we  did  not  have  them,  because 
the  mere  thought  of  having  them  terrifies 
those  who  are  dedicated  to  the  principle  of 
coexistence.  Thus,  we  are  supposed  to  elimi- 
nate our  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  from 
our  consciousness  in  disc\issing  the  formula- 
tion of  American  foreign  policy. 

But  can  we  be  sure  that,  if  we  completely 
eliminate  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  Russians  will  follow  suit?  Can  we 
risk  our  future  and  the  future  of  mankind 
on  exclusive  emphasis  on  conventional  rather 
than  nuclear  weapons?  Can  we  make  any 
assumptions  that  would  diminish  our 
strength,  In  any  field,  when  dealing  with  the 
Conununists?  Merely  to  ask  the  questions 
Is  to  answer  them.  We  can  assume  nothing 
where  the  Communists  are  concerned.  We 
can  trust  nothing  that  the  Commtmists  say. 
We  can  accept  nothing  that  the  Communists 
sign  as  a  conclusive  guarantee. 

Those  who  argue  against  any  use  of 
strength,  against  any  military  risk,  against 
any  unilateral  action,  fail  to  understand  that 
political  victory  In  the  cold  war  is  the  only 
way  to  avoid  a  strictly  military  solution  of 
the  East-West  crisis.  It  involves  some  risk, 
but  oiu'  experience  shows  that  that  risk  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  Every  time  we  have 
stood  up  to  the  Russians,  they  have  backed 
down.  Our  trouble  is  we  haven't  stood  up  to 
them  enough. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  choice  is  not: 
yield,  or  fight  a  nuclear  war.  It  Is:  win,  or 
fight  a  nuclear  war.  For  a  nuclear  war  we 
shall  certainly  have  to  fight,  from  whatever 
beleaguered  outpost  we  are  reduced  to  oc- 
cupying, if  we  continue  to  yield,  piece  by 
piece,  all  over  the  world.  And  finally,  In 
desperation,  we  would  see  the  horrible  alter- 
natives clear  In  view,  a  violent  act  of  nuclear 
aggression  or  surrender. 

Our  only  hope  today  is  to  proclaim  victory 
as  our  aim.  accept  the  cost,  rid  ourselves  of 
fear  and  then  press  boldly  forward  on  all 
fronts — always  prepared  to  fight  and  always 
making  sure  the  Communists  know  we  are 
prepared  to  fight.  And,  in  developing  a  for- 
mula for  victory,  there  are  a  number  of  Im- 
mediate steps  we  should  take  to  reorient  our 
policy  for  maximum  U.S.  effectiveness  in  the 
cold  war.    They  include  the  following: 

1.  We  must  stop  believing  that  our  pri- 
mary objective  must  be  to  himior  the  public 
opinion  of  neutral  or  uncommitted  nations 
rather  than  to  defend  our  strategic  Interests, 
cooperate  closely  with  our  allies,  and  to  ad- 
vance our  positions  of  strength.  This  we 
must  do  the  more  readily  becavtse  much  of 
this  so-called  opinion,  which  entrances  our 
coexistence  proponents,  is  fabricated  by  the 
Communists  to  our  detriment;  and  since  we 
have  no  proper  method  by  which  we  can 
Judge  vrtiat  public  opinion  really  believes 
throughout  the  world. 

a.  We  must  stop  lying  to  otirselvee  and 
our  friends  about  disarmament.  We  must 
stop  advancing  the  cause  of  the  Soviet  Union 
by  playing  along  with  this  great  Communist- 


inspired  deception.  We  must  abandon  the 
illusion  that  the  Sovieta,  in  their  disarma- 
ment policies,  are  interested  in  furthering 
peace  rather  than  baiting  a  trap  for  us. 
Their  objective  is  to  contrive  our  unilateral 
disarmament  while  they  continue  to  arm 
themselves  secretly  as  fast  as  they  can. 

It  Is  not  "dialectics"  but  schizophrenia 
when  we  increase  our  military  budget  by  15 
percent  and  the  Sovieta  theirs  by  33  percent, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  proclaim  disarma- 
ment to  be  our  highest  goal  and  a  practical 
method  of  composing  the  present  confiict. 
The  American  people  can  stand  the  truth, 
but  they  cannot  prosper  under  an  offlcial  pol- 
icy of  self-deception. 

3.  We  must  stop  negotiating  about  things 
that  are  nonnegotiable,  such  as  the  rights  of 
our  allies  and  compromises  of  oiu:  seciirity. 
We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  and  our 
friends  into  believing  that  nuclear  weapons 
and  modem  technology  can  be  negotiated 
out  of  existence. 

4.  We  must  stop  helping  communism, 
whether  by  trade,  political  concessions,  tech- 
nical disclosures,  soft  talk  in  the  United 
Nations,  recognition  of  Outer  Mongolia, 
pilgrimages  to  Moscow  or  support  for  revolu- 
tlouarles  of  the  Castro  type. 

5.  We  must  avoid  economic  collapse  by 
scaling  down  extravagant  and  useless  d<Hnes- 
tic  programs  and  halt  the  squandering  of 
our  money  on  unrealistic  worldwide  aid 
programs. 


ADEQUACY  OF  FUNDS  TO  CARRY  ON 
SBA  PROGRAMS  UNTIL  CONGRESS 
RECONVENES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  following 
correspondence:  First,  a  telegram  which 
I  addressed  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  on  Sep- 
tember 15;  second,  a  copy  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's reply  dated  September  16; 
and,  third,  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 18  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee. 

I  believe  the  question  of  the  adequacy 
of  SBA  funds  to  carry  on  its  programs 
pending  reconvening  of  Congress  in 
January  is  a  matter  which  will  interest 
all  Senators.  As  will  be  noted  from  the 
SBA  Administrator's  letter  to  me.  there 
is  serious  doubt  that  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  will  be  adequate  to  enable 
SBA  to  carry  out  its  activities  during 
adjournment. 

Of  particular  interest  win  be  the  state- 
ment under  item  3  of  the  Administra- 
tor's letter:  "No  reserve  is  provided  for 
additional  disasters  which  may  occur." 
Early  this  year  when  disasters  occurred 
in  my  State,  my  constituents  were  ex- 
tremely grateful  for  the  assistance 
which  SBA  rendered  to  the  victims  of 
those  disasters.  I  do  not  believe  Con- 
gress should  adjourn  without  providing 
sufficient  funds  for  any  future  disasters, 
nor  do  I  think  that  it  is  the  will  of  Con- 
gress that  SBA's  regular  programs  be 
handicapped  by  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SKFTKuna  15.  1901. 
Mr.  JoHK  E.  HouTE, 

Administrator,  Small  Biuines3  Administra- 
tion, WashingUm,  D.C.: 
I  note  that  as  a  result  of  the  recent  hurri- 
cane, you  have  declared  areas  of  Texas  and 
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Louisiana  eligible  for  disaster  loans.  I  know 
this  will  result  in  a  substantial  reduction  of 
your  funds  available  for  your  regular  busi- 
ness loans  and  possible  future  disasters. 
With  Ck>ngre8s  on  the  point  of  adjoxirnment, 
I  wonder  If  the  funds  contained  In  the  last 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  will  be  ade- 
quate for  the  continuation  of  yoiu*  programs 
until  Congress  reconvenes  In  January.  I 
would  appreciate  Information  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

J.    W.    FULBBIGHT. 


Small  Business  Asministbation, 
Washington,  DC,  September  16,  1961. 

Hon.    J.    WOI^IAM    PXTLBBIGHT, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DZAS  Senator  Fulbhight:  I  have  your 
telegram  of  September  15,  1961.  in  which  you 
Inquire  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  SBA  re- 
volving fund  for  the  regular  programs  in 
view  of  the  demand  for  disaster  loans  which 
may  result  from  the  damage  caused  by  Hurri- 
cane Carta  In  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Representatives  of  SBA  have  been  in  the 
area  surveying  the  damage  and  making  ar- 
rangements for  opening  SBA  disaster  field 
offices.  Based  on  preliminary  Information 
received  from  the  Red  Cross,  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization.  State  officials,  and 
insurance  company  representatives,  estimates 
of  SBA's  participation  have  ranged  from  $20 
million  to  $50  million.  In  view  of  the  wide 
range,  we  believe  it  advisable  to  use  an  esti- 
mate of  $35  million  for  planning  fund 
requirements. 

On  August  31.  1961,  the  balance  In  the 
revolving  fund  was  about  $15  million.  The 
$130  million  Included  in  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  would  increase  the  total 
available  to  $145  million.  If  we  reserve  $35 
million  for  this  disaster,  this  would  leave  a 
balance  of  $110  mmion  for  all  other  pro- 
grams. 

The  net  charges  for  business  loans.  In- 
vestment and  development  company  deben- 
tures and  loans,  and  loans  to  victims  of  oth- 
er smaller  disasters,  averaged  $28  million  per 
month  during  July  and  August.  By  net 
charges  1  mean  total  loans  approved  and 
related  expenses  less  repayments  and  income 
received.  At  this  rate,  the  $110  million 
would  carry  us  vintil  about  January  1,  1962. 

However,  there  are  certain  other  factors 
which  must  be  considered  in  appraising  this 
projection. 

1.  It  does  not  reflect  the  potential  impact 
of  demands  to  be  mtide  upon  us  as  a  result 
of  the  passage  of  S.  902,  which  among  other 
things  Increased  the  amount  from  $150,000 
to  $400,000  of  subordinated  debentures 
which  SBA  may  pvu-chase  from  each  of  the 
small  business  investment  companies.  This 
conceivably  could  create  a  sizable  demand 
upon  us  during  the  next  few  months. 

2.  S.  902  also  Increased  the  maximum  size 
from  $250,000  to  $350,000  for  loans  to  local 
development  companies,  and  also  Increased 
the  maximum  maturity  period  from  10  to  25 
years.  This  very  likely  will  stimulate  a  de- 
mand from  these  companies. 

3.  No  reserve  Is  provided  for  additional 
disasters  which  may  occur,  nor  does  it  pro- 
vide for  disaster  loans  to  displaced  busi- 
nesses as  a  result  of  Federal  construction 
activities  as  authorized  in  the  recent  Hous- 
ing Act. 

In  summary.  If  the  factors  I  have  noted 
above  do  not  result  in  Increased  demands 
upon  us.  the  revolving  fund  would  provide 
for  our  needs  until  about  January  1.  1962. 
If  these  potential  demands  do  materialize, 
then  the  fund  will  be  exhausted  some  time 
prior  to  next  January  1. 

With  thanks  for  your  Interest,  and  with 
kind  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Horne, 

Administrator. 


September  18.  1961. 
Hon.  Carl  Hatoen. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  a  telegram  that  I  sent  to  John  Horne, 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration.  and  a  copy  of  his  reply. 

As  you  of  course  know,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  both  as  a  member  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, during  which  time  I  became  familiar 
with  the  programs  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  My  interest  in  this  agency 
continues  and  it  was  because  of  my  interest 
that  I  made  the  Inquiry  of  Administrator 
Horne. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the 
enclosiu-es  since  I  believe  you  also  will  be 
interested  in  the  situation  occasioned  by 
Hurricane  Carla  and  new  authority  and  re- 
sponsibilities Imposed  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  by  Congress  since  sub- 
mission of  the  $130  million  appropriation 
request  now  before  your  Committee. 

As  you  will  note,  there  is  a  serious  question 
as  to  whether  the  $130  million  appropriation 
request  now  before  your  committee  would 
be  adequate  to  enable  the  agency  to  carry 
on  its  programs  until  Congress  returns  in 
January.  I  hope  your  committee  will  provide 
sufficient  funds  to  eliminate  this  doubt. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  PULBRICHT. 


PEABODY   AWARD   COLLEGE   NEWS 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
regard  to  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  news  and  educational  pro- 
grams carried  on  national  television  net- 
works— the  Peabody  Award  College 
news  conference. 

Senators  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
timity  of  appearing  on  this  program  will 
agree  with  me  that  It  always  was  a 
provocative  and  stimulating  experience. 
The  young  men  and  women  who  partici- 
pated in  it  under  the  able  direction  and 
leadership  of  Ruth  Hagy  provided  a 
wonderful  opportimity  for  those  of  us 
who  faced  them  to  do  our  job  of  educa- 
tion. The  questions  may  have  been 
pointed  at  times  but  they  did  provide  a 
national  forum  for  debate  upon  the  is- 
sues. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  was  most 
sorry  to  learn  that  ABC  dropped  the 
program  after  a  successful  8-year  run. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  action  on  the 
part  of  a  major  network  was  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  television  audience. 
However,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
national  educational  television  network 
has  taken  over  the  program  and  that 
viewers  in  the  Washington,  D.C,  area 
will  be  able  to  view  it  on  channel  5. 


CLOTURE— PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 
OP  RULEXXn 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
in  Brussels  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union.  Prior  to 
his  departure  he  had  prepared  a  state- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  amendment 
of  rule  XXn.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  statement  may  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Gordon   Allott 

In  the  waning  days  of  this  1st  session  of 
the  87th  Congress  we  are  once  again  called 
upon  to  consider  amending  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  This  issue 
has  been  before  us  in  the  past,  and  I  for  one 
take  a  position  which  in  no  way  differs  from 
my  earlier  stand.  My  position  resulted  from 
a  full  and  complete  consideration  of  all  the 
problems  raised.  As  is  so  often  the  case, 
the  issues  are  not  entirely  precise  and  many 
corollaries  are  injected  which  simply  cloud 
them.  I  have  reexamined  my  views  on  the 
proposition  before  us,  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  same  criteria,  the  same 
conditions  apply  equally  well  today  as  they 
did  at  an  earlier  date.  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  do. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world.  The  process  by  which 
legislation  is  treated  here  has  stood  the  test 
of  time.  The  Senate  procedure  of  debate 
has  unquestionably  contributed  in  a  very 
meaningful  way  toward  the  decisions  which 
are  made  here,  and  the  votes  which  are  cast 
here.  I  do  not  favor  arresting  or  interfering 
with  that  process.  I  firmly  believe  that  each 
Member  of  this  body  must  have  the  privi- 
lege of  aU-ing  his  view  to  the  fullest  on 
whatever  subject  or  measure  is  being  con- 
sidered. Actually,  this  represents  more  than 
a  privilege;  it  is  a  necessity,  for  otherwise 
we  are  deprived  of  the  full  impact  which  the 
unfettered  consideration  of  a  matter  can 
produce.  To  the  extent  that  any  amend- 
ment to  the  rule  is  offered  for  the  purpose 
of  limiting  serious  debate,  I  will  oppose  It — 
for,  in  my  opinion,  that  right  must  remain 
inviolate.  By  the  same  token  I  have  fought 
and  wUl  continue  doing  so.  to  change  rule 
XXII  in  order  to  make  more  meaningful 
the  deliberative  endeavors  of  this  body.  I 
oppose  those  isolated  instances  in  which  the 
right  to  debate  is  abused  and  employed  for 
little  but  unqualified  obstruction. 

An  analysis  of  rule  XXU  in  its  present 
form  discloses  the  key  issue  frequently  over- 
looked; namely,  the  fact  that  a  motion 
signed  by  16  Senators  is  the  sole  require- 
ment for  Initiating  the  entire  process.  Yet. 
despite  this  fact,  history  will  bear  out  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  secure 
this  number  as  signatories  to  such  a  motion. 
We  all  recognize  that  this  is  true  for  nu- 
merous reasons,  among  them  a  general  an- 
tithesis toward  depriving  a  minority  of  its 
rights  as  well  as  an  unwillingness  to  op- 
pose personally  those  individuals  who  may  be 
filibuster  leaders.  I  therefore  suggest  that 
the  number  of  votes  required  to  Invoke 
cloture  is  subordinate  to  ova  facing  up  to  the 
responsibilities  as  and  when  they  arise. 
When  debate  is  no  longer  germane,  when 
deliberation  has  run  its  course,  we  should 
then  respect  our  obligation,  find  ourselves 
willing,  if  necessary,  to  sign  the  motion  un- 
der subsection  2  of  the  rule. 

Senate  Resolution  4  is  too  bold  a  departure 
from  the  present,  in  its  amendment  to 
section  2  of  the  rule.  If  adopted,  cloture 
could  be  invoked  by  three-fifths  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting.  Under  ideal  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  were  present,  that  would  mean  that  a 
vote  of  60  could  Invoke  cloture.  I  would  be 
comforted  by  that  number,  if  assurances 
could  be  made  that  all  Members  would  be 
present.  However,  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  floor, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  for  10  or  more  of  the 
Members  to  be  necessarily  absent.  In  fact. 
I  seriously  doubt  that  during  any  record 
vote  thU  session  all  100  Members  were  pres- 
ent and  cast  their  vote.  More  often  the  re- 
alities will  point  toward  85  or  90  Members. 


Accordingly,  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, 61  to  54  Meml»er8  voting  affirmatively 
upon  the  motion  to  limit  debate  would  prove 
sufficient  for  that  purpose.  I  am  not  satis- 
fled  that  this  offers  a  change  which  would 
satisfy  all  the  problems  here  Involved. 

My  approach  to  this  Issue  Is  embodied  In 
Senate  Resolution  28.  which  I  Introduced  at 
the  very  outset  of  this  session.  It  is  framed 
to  permit  cloture  to  be  Invoked  upon  the 
afflxmatlve  TOte  of  tbree-fifths  of  the  Sen- 
ators duly  chosen  and  sworn.  This  repre- 
sents a  more  moderate  view  than  the  present 
rule,  but  yet  retains  sufficient  safeguards  to 
assure  the  Members  of  the  Senate  our  right 
to  debate.  Senate  Resolution  28  would  also 
provide  a  fixed  number  of  votes  required 
before  the  rule  Is  Invoked  rather  than  the 
fluid  position  provided  In  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4. 

I  am  obligated  by  virtue  of  previous  com- 
mitments to  be  absent  during  the  con- 
sideration of  Senat«  Resolution  4.  As  vice 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  I  am  compelled  to  be 
in  attendance  at  conferences  In  Brxissels. 
Plans  lor  these  conferences  have  been  laid  a 
considerable  time  ago.  More  Importantly  be- 
cause I  did  not  feel  that  such  a  serious  Issue 
as  cloture  should  be  relegated  to  the  clooe 
of  the  session.  I  urged  consideration  of  this 
Issue,  along  with  other  colleagues  at  the  out- 
set of  the  87th  Congress.  I  regret  that  the 
administration  and  the  nMJorlty  leadership 
did  not  see  fit  to  do  so.  This  has  been  a  long 
and  taxing  session,  the  climate  appears  in- 
opportune, and  extraaeous  considerations  are 
likely  to  be  brought  to  l>ear  in  reaching  a 
conclusion  on  the  resolution.  This  is  la- 
mentable. 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  I  favor  an 
amendment  to  the  rule,  but  In  the  manner 
outlined  and   for   the  reasons   presented. 


ALL-OUT  UDALL  PUBLIC  POWER 
PROGRAM  THREATENS  WESTERN 
RECLAMATION  PROJECTS 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
doctrinaire  all-out  espousal  of  public 
power  by  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart 
L.  Udall  is  seriously  threatening  the  fu- 
ture of  the  entire  reclamation  program. 
The  debate  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  week  clearly  illustrated  this 
alarming  development  At  issue  was 
who  should  build  the  disputed  trcuismis- 
sion  lines  to  serve  the  upper  Colorado 
River  reclamation  project— the  Federal 
Government  or  private  enterprise. 

The  House  approved  Federal  construc- 
tion  by  only  a  42-Tote  margin,  224  to  182. 
Even  the  Washington  Post,  which  is  de- 
voted to  public  fwwer,  acknowledged 
that  this  margin  Is  attributable  to  pork- 
barrel  politics,  with  Manbers  fearing  loss 
from  the  public  works  appropriation  bill 
of  money  for  projects  in  their  own  States 
unless  they  supported  Federal  construc- 
tion. The  validity  of  this  view  is  given 
additional  support  by  the  reported  meet- 
ing of  Secretary  Udall  with  certain  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  several  days  ago.  when 
he  made  it  very  clear  to  them  that  they 
had  better  vote  for  public  power  or  else. 
This  is  the  same  Mr.  Udall  who 
brought  great  pressure  to  bear  on  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  the  Hanford  power 
generator  fight,  even  though  it  was  not 
under  his  jurisdiction.  And  he  also 
openly  bragged  about  his  high-powered 
pressure  tactics  to  pack  tlie  House  Rules 
Committee.  His  intervention  in  the 
Hanford  dispute  is  readily  explained  by 


the  obvious  fact  that  the  only  reason  for 

the  generators  at  Hanford  was  to  furnish 
an  excuse  for  more  Federal  transmission 
lines. 

X7DAU.    PLACES    POWER    BEFORE    WATEB 

Mr.  Udall  is  so  devoted  to  the  Federal 
power  lobby  that  he  is  willing  to  take 
$160  million  away  from  irrigation  proj- 
ects in  the  four  Upper  Colorado  Basin 
States  in  order  to  build  the  disputed 
transmission  lines.  This  attitude  of 
public  power  above  all  else  may  well 
mean  the  death  of  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram in  the  17  Western  States.  As  one 
who  has  always  supported  water  con- 
servation and  development  through 
reclamation  projects.  I  am  genuinely 
alarmed  by  Secretai-y  Udall's  indiffer- 
ence to  water  development.  Member 
after  Member  in  the  House  debate  last 
week  rose  and  pointedly  said  that  if 
the  reclamation  program  is  going  to  be 
nothing  but  a  public  power  program  in 
disgtiise.  then  they  could  no  longer  sup- 
port reclamation  in  the  future.  I  warned 
of  this  possibility  when  I  addressed  the 
National  Reclamation  Association  at 
Bakersfleld.  Calif.,  last  November. 

The  knowledgeable  correspondent  for 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Frank  Hewitt, 
made  the  following  illuminating  com- 
ment in  the  Tribime  on  September  14: 

It  was  learned,  however,  that  the  heated 
House  battle  and  the  closeness  of  the  vote 
In  tKJth  the  public  works  appropriations 
subcommittee  and  on  the  House  floor  Is  a 
cause  of  considerable  concern  to  some 
stanch  friends  of  the  Upper  Colorado  project. 

They  say  some  hearings  are  likely  soon  by 
the  House  Interior  Committee  to  try  to 
determine  whether  private  or  public  power 
lines,  or  some  of  both,  would  be  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  overall  project. 

These  sources  say  that  scane  sort  of  a 
compromise  with  the  private  power  com- 
panies of  the  area  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment may  well  be  in  the  offing  and  for  this 
reason  insist  that  the  defeat  just  suffered 
by  the  private  power  companies  of  the  four- 
State  area  was  not  in  vain. 

NO     NEW    RECLAMATION    STARTS    BT    KENNEDT- 
UDALL   ADMrNISTRATlON 

This  is  the  first  session  of  Congress 
during  my  servir*  in  the  Senate  when 
not  a  single  new  reclamation  project  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress,  or  a  dollar 
appropriated  in  the  public  works  appro- 
priaticHi  budget  for  a  new  reclamation 
start.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  largely  at- 
tributable to  Mr.  Udall's  strident  and 
unyielding  stand  for  public  power. 
Twice  this  year  I  have  asked  Secretary 
Udall  to  support  appropriations  for  the 
vitally  needed  Emery  County  reclama- 
tion project  in  Utah.  Twice  he  has 
flatly  refused  my  request.  Significantly. 
there  is  no  public  power  involved  in  the 
Emery  project.  Rather,  it  Is  an  irriga- 
tion development  for  an  area  which  has 
been  stricken  by  drought  for  over  2  years 
and  de^jerately  needs  water.  At  the 
same  time  as  Secretary  Udall  rejected 
my  proposal  for  irrigation  assistance,  he 
sent  a  supplemental  request  to  Congress 
for  several  millions  of  dollars  to  build 
Federal  transmission  lines.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  he  intends  to  sacrifice  Irrigation 
development,  and  the  entire  reclamation 
proe^am  if  needs  be.  to  achieve  his  great 
goal    of    a   vast    nationalized   Federal 


power  grid  connecting  all  Federal  proj- 
ects throughout  the  United  States 

TEST  FOR  UDALL 

This  morning's  WashingtcHi  Post  con- 
tains an  interesting  article  recounting  a 
prc^XNsal  made  by  Secretary  Udall  Sun- 
day that  private  and  public  power  ad- 
vocates work  together  to  plan  a  nation- 
wide electric  system.  It  might  appear 
from  the  article  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration Is  now  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  its  all-out  advocacy  of  public 
power  might  be  the  death  knell  for  the 
reclamation  program.  However,  a  more 
detailed  reading  of  the  article  makes  it 
clear  that  Mr.  Udall  wants  cooperation, 
but  cooperation  only  on  his  own  terms. 
If  Secretary  Udall  really  mesmt  what  he 
said,  he  would  direct  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation at  long  last  to  get  down  to  real 
negotiations  on  cooperative  construction 
of  transmission  lines  to  serve  the  upper 
Colorado  River  project;  he  would  also 
direct  the  Bureau  to  give  some  thought 
to  the  welfare  of  irrigaticm  projects  and 
not  public  power  only;  and  he  would 
ask  Congress  to  withhold  final  action  on 
appropriations  for  the  disputed  lines 
until  some  real  negotiation  had  taken 
place  on  a  compromise.  Mr.  Udall  now 
has  an  opportimity  to  put  to  the  test  his 
high-sounding  Sunday  statement.  His 
decision  will  clearly  demonstrate 
whether  or  not  the  Kennedy  administra- 
ticm  will  continue  to  place  public  power 
above  water  conservation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  for 
September  15,  1961,  also  expressing  con- 
cern about  injury  to  reclamation,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Washington  Post  article 
for  September  18,  1961,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  18,  1961] 
Udall  Acts  To  Avert  Head-on  Clash — ^Pri- 
vate AND  Public  Power  Is  Urged  To  Co- 
operate ON  Nation WTOE  System 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
proposed  yesterday  that  private  and  public 
power  advocates  work  together  to  plan  a 
nationwide  electric  system. 

His  proposal  appeared  to  be  an  effort  to 
avert  a  head-on  clash  between  private  and 
public  power  groups  over  as  explosive  an 
issue  as  the  public  power  projects  of  the 
1930'S. 

Technological  advances  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  transmit  electricity  economically  for 
up  to  1.000  miles. 

Public  power  proponents  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  build  extra-hlgh-voltage  trans- 
mlsslCMi  lines  to  carry  electricity  from  dams 
In  the  West  to  cities  In  the  Midwest  and 
from  West  Virginia  coalfields  to  New  York 
and  Boston. 

The  lines  would  be  classified  as  common- 
carrier  facilities  moving  electricity  generated 
by  both  private  and  public  utilities. 

An  Interior  Department  task  force  Is  now 
studying  the  feasibility  of  Interconnecting 
the  lines  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration In  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  those 
of  the  Central  Valley  project  in  California. 
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Public  power  forcM  look  on  auch  an  In- 
terconnection M  a  big  itep  toward  a  giant 
power  grid. 

Last  week  the  Edison  Electric  Institute 
announced  that  private  utilltle*  plan  to 
spend  $8  billion  In  the  next  10  years  to  In- 
terconnect their  powerplants  and  transmis- 
sion lines. 

Udall  said  in  a  statement  issued  yester- 
day that  he  was  "encouraged  to  learn  of 
these  new  plans." 

He  declared  that  "the  logical,  next  step  is 
a  cooperative  industry-governmental  effort" 
by  private  and  public  utilities  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  to  develop  "power  Inter- 
connections and  pooling." 

"Wherever  practicable."  Udall  added, 
"these  major  lines  should  be  operated  on  a 
common-carrier  basis." 

The  Secretary  also  said  he  had  appointed 
a  committee  in  April  to  discuss  "the  eco- 
nomics and  the  advantages  of  extra-high- 
voltage  transmission"  with  the  officials  of 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute." 

He  said  he  hoped  the  committee  "can  now 
be  activated  fully"  and  can  determine  where 
the  pooling  of  private  and  public  power  pro- 
duction "win  serve  the  national  Interest." 


[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Sept.  15,  1961] 
INJXTBT  TO  Reclamation? 

The  effort  to  block  the  all-Federal  trans- 
mission line  system  for  the  upper  Colorado 
storage  project  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Tribune  favored  the  pri- 
vate utilities'  proposal  because  after  care- 
ful study  we  were  convinced  It  was  better 
for  the  Colorado  project  and  for  the  taxpay- 
ers. We  regret  the  decision — but  it  is  made, 
and  that's  that. 

One  nagging  concern  remains,  however. 

This  victory  was  primarily  due  to  the 
strong  stand  of  advocates  of  a  nationwide 
grid  of  public  power  projects  and  transmis- 
sion lines.  And  that  could  so  involve  recla- 
mation in  the  public  versus  private  power 
battle  as  to  do  substantial  injury  to  the 
reclamation  cause. 

Frank  Hewlett,  Tribune  Washington  corre- 
spondent, noted  worry  about  this  among 
stanch  friends  of  the  upper  Colorado 
project.  Acknowledged  foes  of  this  and 
other  similar  western  reclamation  projects 
may  gain  support  from  enemies  of  public 
power  expansion. 

The  vote  on  the  all-Federal  transmisison 
line  was  close  both  in  the  public  works  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  on  the  House  floor.  It  would 
require  only  a  few  vote  switches,  or  a  few 
new  antlpublic  power  faces  in  the  House,  to 
bring  an  adverse  vote  perhaps  not  only  on 
some  futiu-e  public  power  reclamation  pro- 
posal, but  on  reclamation  as  a  whole. 

Reports  from  Washington  say  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  House  Interior 
Committee  fo^  this  reason  may  take  another 
look  at  the  question  with  the  possibility  of 
working  out^'a  compromise  private  and  Fed- 
eral transmission  arrangement. 

The  suggestion  has  merit — and  any  con- 
sideration should  eschew  partisanship,  for, 
as  far  as  Utah  is  concerned,  there  should  be 
no  politics  Involved  In  the  upper  Colorado 
project. 

Indeed  much  was  made  by  proponents  of 
the  all-Federal  system  of  the  fact  that  both 
the  Klsenhower  and  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
trations had  approved  it.  Of  course  the 
truth  is  It  was  leas  a  bipartisan  decision 
than  the  decision  of  one  man,  Floyd  K. 
Domlny.  Reclamation  Commissioner  in  both 
admlnistratlona  and  a  public  power  advo- 
cate. Nevertheleaa  th«  argument  could  w«U 
now  b«  applied  to  the  elimination  of  par- 
tlaan  conalderatlona  in  any  poMlble  compro- 
mlM. 


TRUCKINO  MAIL  OVER  THE  ALASKA 
HIGHWAY 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  Mr,  President,  at 
2:30  a.m.  on  Friday,  September  15,  a 
Garrison  Past  Freight  truck-trailer  rig, 
Jammed  tight  with  mallsacks  and  par- 
cels, pulled  In  behind  the  Fairbanks 
Post  Office,  and  added  another  milestone 
to  the  annals  of  mail  service  in  Alaska. 
The  truck,  carrying  22,330  pounds  of 
second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class  mail 
completed  the  rxm  over  the  Alaska  High- 
way from  Seattle  in  83  hours,  13  hours 
ahead  of  schedule.  Not  since  1924, 
when  Lt.  Ben  Eielson  inaugvu-ated  air- 
mail service  in  the  State,  has  an  equally 
significant  contribution  been  made  to 
the  delivery  of  mail  in  Alaska. 

Previous  to  this  new  route,  announced 
last  week  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
nonpreferential  mall  for  all  of  Alaska 
had  been  dispatched  only  twice  a  week, 
by  ship,  from  Seattle.  Needless  to  say, 
this  method  of  transport  was  inade- 
quate. In  order  to  get  mail  to  Fair- 
banks, in  had  to  be  carried  first  by  water 
to  Seward,  which  took  roughly  5  days, 
and  then  by  rail,  which  took  an  addi- 
tional 2  days.  Magazines  and  newspa- 
pers destined  for  interior  points  in  the 
State  would  generally  arrive  2  or  3  weeks 
after  they  were  issued  and  after  they 
arrived  to  subscribers  in  the  other  48 
States. 

In  order  to  provide  better  mail  serv- 
ice to  Alaskans,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment annoimced  that  it  would  inau- 
gurate an  experimental  overland  mail 
run  from  Seattle.  Trucks  will  now  make 
four  roimd  trips  per  week,  slice  deliv- 
ery time  by  more  than  3  days,  and 
greatly  improve  the  regularity  of  serv- 
ice. Though  Fairbanks  is  of  course  the 
primary  beneficiary,  the  delivery  of  mail 
will  be  improved  over  the  wide  areas  of 
the  State. 

Celebrations  marking  the  opening  of 
the  truck  mail  route  from  Seattle  were 
held  at  2  p.m.  behind  the  Federal  build- 
ing in  Fairbanks.  While  dignitaries  and 
Post  Office  officials  from  throughout  the 
State  and  Nation  attended  the  event, 
the  mail  which  had  arrived  earlier  in 
the  morning  was  already  being  delivered 
in  Nome  and  other  points  in  the  interior. 
Addresses  by  William  J.  Hartigan,  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General,  and  C.  W. 
Snedden,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Fairbanks  News  Miner,  and  the  pres- 
entation of  memorial  plaques  by  Mayor 
Joseph  Ribar  highlighted  the  ceremonies. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  all  those  that 
made  the  new  route  possible,  and  to 
wish  the  Post  Office  Department  every 
success  in  their  new  venture.  William 
J.  Hartigan  was  Instrimiental  in  bring- 
ing the  service  Into  being. 

Not  only  did  he  work  Incessantly  to 
Improve  the  delivery  of  mail  to  Alaska, 
but  also,  when  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
had  been  realized,  he  personally  made 
the  long  and  arduous  truck  trip  from 
Seattle  to  Fairbanks,  where  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  greet  him  upon  his  arrival. 
Next,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  grati- 
tude to  C.  W.  Snedden,  whose  editorials 
perhaps  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
call  attention  to  the  Inadequacy  of  ex- 


isting mall  service  in  the  State.  Also,  I 
wish  to  thank  Christopher  C.  Scott, 
Deputy  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
for  Transportation,  Fred  Batrus,  execu- 
tive assistant  to  Mr.  Scott,  Miller  Bo- 
dell,  regional  distribution  and  traffic 
manager  from  Seattle,  Bryant  Brady, 
field  service  director  for  the  Post  Office 
Department  In  Anchorage,  and  James 
Lashbaugh,  senior  field  service  officer 
from  Seattle,  who  all  came  to  celebrate 
the  truck's  arrival.  Additionally,  Robert 
E.  Sheldon,  who  was  postmaster  at  the 
Fairbanks  post  office  from  1933  to  1940, 
William  G.  Ollikainen.  present  postmets- 
ter  at  Fairbanks.  Michael  J.  Shepherd, 
postmaster  at  Anchorage,  and  Everett  J. 
Wilde,  postmaster  at  College,  were  also 
present  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies. 
Others  to  greet  Mr.  Hartigan  and  the 
mail  were  George  Sullivan.  Alaska  dis- 
trict manager  for  Garrison  Fast  Freight, 
Pearse  Walsh,  station  manager  at  Nome 
for  Wien  Alaska  Airlines,  and  a  State 
Senator,  Bryan  Kidney,  with  the  airlines 
in  Fairbanks,  and  Art  Sexauer,  president 
of  the  Fairbanks  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
To  all  these  I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  their  efforts  In 
making  this  important  nin  such  a  suc- 
cess. Finally.  I  think  tribute  is  also  due 
to  Oscal  Noel  and  Dean  Hart,  both  of 
Seattle,  who  did  a  magnificent  Job  in 
driving  the  truck  roughly  2.450  miles 
nonstop,  in  record  time,  and  who,  after 
a  ham-and-eggs  breakfast,  Inunediate- 
ly  went  on  their  way  back  to  Seattle, 
with  a  load  of  southbound  mail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION ACT— RECONSIDERA- 
TION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
take  up  the  motion  that  was  entered 
Friday,  September  15,  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Calen- 
dar No.  820,  House  bill  5968,  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Unemplojmient 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended,  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  was 
passed  Inadvertently  last  Friday  and  it 
Is  the  desire  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  the  vote  on  Its 
passage  and  its  third  reading  be  recon- 
sidered. 

I  understand  from  the  majority  leader 
that  has  already  been  done.  Therefore, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  H.R.  5968 
and  substitute  the  lamoiage  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  which  pass^  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  September  13. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  state  the  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Then  the  Chair  will  state  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MANsriiLDl 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Resolution  4  to  amend 
the  cloture  rule. 
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Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  vote  by 
which  a  bill  was  heretofore  passed  be 
reconsidered? 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  CHizr  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  5968) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  the 
Chair  ask  whether  this  is  a  part  of  the 
call  of  the  calendar? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  consent  of  the  majority  leader  to 
take  the  matter  up  at  this  time,  and  the 
minority  leader  Joins  in  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  HJl.  5968  and  substi- 
tute the  language  of  Senate  bill  2194 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
September  13. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5968).  and  Insert  the  following: 

That  section  1(b)  (3)  (O)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  (40  Stat.  MS),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-301),  ia  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NONPBorrr  o»oanizations 

"(0)(1)  service  performed  by  a  duly  or- 
dained, commissioned,  or  licensed  minister 
of  a  chvtrch  In  the  exercise  of  bis  ministry 
or  by  a  member  of  a  religious  order  in  the 
exercise  of  duties  required  by  such  order; 
(3)  aenrlce  performed  In  a  sheltered  work- 
shop owned  or  operated  by  an  organization 
described  In  section  501(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  Is  exempt  from  Income 
tax  under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code  other 
than  service  performed  by  Instructors,  fore- 
men, or  other  regular  staff  of  the  workshop. 
As  used  in  this  subparagraph  the  term  'shel- 
tered workshop'  means  a  facility  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  (1)  carrying  out  a  program 
of  rehabilitation  for  individuals  whose  earn- 
ing capacity  Is  Impaired  by  age  or  physical 
or  mental  deficiency  or  Injury,  or  (11)  of  pro- 
viding remunerative  work  for  Individuals 
who  because  of  their  impaired  physical  or 
mental  capacity  cannot  be  readily  absorbed 
In  the  competitive  labor  market;". 

Sxc.  a.  Section  1  of  said  Act  approved  Au- 
gust 38.  1035.  as  amended  (sec.  46-301,  D.C. 
Code,  1951  ed.) ,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"V.  'Insured  work'  means  employment  for 
employers." 

Btc.  3.  Section  3(c)(8)  of  said  Act  ap- 
proved Augiist  38.  1936.  as  amended  (sec.  46- 
303(c)(8),  D.C.  Code.  1951  ed).  U  amended 
by  adding  the  following: 

"iv.  Any  employer,  at  any  time,  may  vol- 
untarily pay  Into  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation fund  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
contributions  required  to  be  paid  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  and  such  amount  shall 
be  forthwith  credited  to  his  reserve  account. 
His  rate  of  contribution  shall  be  computed, 
or  recomputed,  as  the  ease  may  be.  with  such 
amount  Included  In  the  calculation.  To 
affect  such  employer 'a  rate  of  contribution 
for  any  year,  such  amount  shall  be  paid  not 
later  than  thirty  days  following  the  mailing 
of  notice  of  his  rat«  of  contribution  for  auch 
year  and  not  later  tUan  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  oommeticement  of  auoh 
year:    ProvUMi,  That   auoh  amount,  when 


paid  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  refunded  or 
used  as  a  credit  In  the  payment  of  contribu- 
tions In  whole  or  In  part." 

Sbc.  4.  Subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
section  7  of  said  Act  approved  Augtut  28, 
1936,  as  amended  (sec.  46-307  (b),  (c),  and 
(d),  D.C.  Code,  1951  ed.),  are  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"(b)  An  Individual's  'weekly  benefit 
amount'  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  one 
twenty- third  (computed  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  11)  of  his  total  wages  for  instu-ed 
work  paid  diirlng  that  quarter  of  his  base 
period  In  which  such  total  wages  were  high- 
est, with  such  other  following  limitations. 
If  an  individual's  weekly  benefit  amount  is 
less  than  $8,  it  shall  be  $8.  The  Director 
shall  determine  annuaUy  a  maximum  weekly 
benefit  amount  by  computing  50  per  centum 
of  the  average  weekly  wage  paid  to  employees 
In  Insured  work,  and  shaU  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 1  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  it  shall 
be  effective  announce  by  publication  In  at 
least  one  newspaper  of  general  circulation  In 
the  District,  the  maximum  weekly  benefit 
amount  so  determined.  Such  computation 
shall  be  made  by  determining  gross  wages 
reported  as  paid  for  Insured  work  by  em- 
ployers in  each  twelve-month  period  ending 
June  30.  and  dividing  said  gross  wages  by  a 
figure  resulting  from  fifty-two  times  the 
average  of  mldmonth  employment  reported 
by  employers  for  the  same  period.  For  the 
period  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  to 
I>ecember  31,  1961.  the  maximum  weekly 
benefit  amount  shall  be  determined  and  an- 
nounced by  the  DlrectxM-  In  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  formula  on  the  basis  of  wages 
and  employment  In  the  twelve-month  period 
ending  June  30,  1960.  The  maximum  weekly 
benefit  amount  so  determined  and  an- 
nounced for  a  calendar  year  shall  apply  only 
to  those  claims  filed  in  that  year  qualifying 
for  maximum  payment  under  the  foregoing 
formula:  Provided,  That  all  claims  qualify- 
ing for  payment  at  the  maximum  weekly 
benefit  amount  shall  be  paid  at  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  benefit  amount  In  effect  when 
the  benefit  year  to  which  the  claim  relates 
was  first  established,  notwithstanding  a 
change  in  said  amount  for  a  subsequent  cal- 
endar year:  Provided  further.  That  If  the 
maximum  weekly  benefit  amount  Is  not  a 
multiple  of  $1,  then  said  maximum  weekly 
benefit  amount  shall  be  computed  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  SI. 

"(c)  To  qualify  for  benefits  an  Individual 
must  have  (1)  been  paid  wages  for  employ- 
ment of  not  less  than  $130  in  one  quarter 
In  his  base  period,  (2)  been  paid  wages  for 
employment  of  not  less  than  $276  in  not  less 
than  two  quarters  in  such  period,  and  (3) 
received  during  such  period  wages  the  total 
amount  of  which  Is  equal  to  at  least  one 
and  one-half  times  the  amount  of  his  wages 
for  the  quarter  In  such  period  In  which  his 
wages  were  the  highest.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  clause  (3).  any  otherwise 
qualified  individual,  the  total  amount  of 
whose  wages  during  such  period  is  less  than 
the  amount  required  to  have  been  received 
during  such  period  under  such  clause,  may 
qualify  for  benefits  If  the  differences  be- 
tween the  amounts  so  required  to  have  been 
received  and  the  total  amount  of  his  wages 
during  such  period  does  not  exceed  $70,  but 
the  amount  of  his  weekly  benefit,  as  com- 
puted under  section  7(b).  shall  be  reduced 
by  $1  If  auch  difference  does  not  exceed  $38 
or  by  $2  if  auch  difference  la  more  than  $36. 
"An  individual  voluntarily  leaving  employ- 
ment without  good  cause  and  who  is  receiv- 
ing or  has  applied  for  a  pension  or  retirement 
of  any  kind,  whether  under  a  governmental 
or  private  plan  or  under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  may  not  have  wages  used  In  the  com- 
putation of  a  claim  for  benefits  under  thla 
Act  if— 


"(A)  earned  prior  to  auch  voluntary  lear- 
Ing,  and 

"(B)  the  employer  or  employera  invcdved 
contributed  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  pen- 
alon,  retirement,  or  old-age  and  aurvlvora 
Insurance. 

If  such  Individual  has  previously  established 
a  current  benefit  year  the  claim  shall  be 
redetermined  for  the  remainder  of  auch  bene- 
fit year,  eliminating  all  wagaa  coming  within 
the  conditions  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  section: 
Provided,  That  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion an  individual  who  Is  separated  from 
employment  because  of  a  company  rule  as 
to  maximum  age  or  pursuant  to  a  union- 
employer  agreement  as  to  maximum  age  shaU 
not  be  deemed  to  have  left  hU  employment 
voluntarily :  Provided  further.  That  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  person 
who  makes  application  for  a  pension  or  re- 
tirement compensation  and  is  denied  such 
pension  or  retirement  compensation  or  is 
found  to  be  Ineligible  therefor.  The  Board 
Is  authorized  to  provide  by  regulation  for 
determining  whether  an  Individual  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  has  vol- 
untarily left  his  employment  without  good 
cause. 

"(d)  Any  otherwise  eligible  individual 
shall  be  entitled  during  any  benefit  year  to 
a  total  amount  of  benefits  equal  to  thirty- 
four  times  his  weekly  benefit  amount." 

Sec.  5.  Section  7(f)  of  said  Act  approved 
August  28,  1935,  as  amended  (sec.  46-807(f), 
D.C.  Code,  1951  ed.).  Is  amended  by  striking 
"$30"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  es- 
tablished maximum  benefit  amount". 

Sec.  6.  Clause  (b)  of  section  9  of  said  Act 
approved  Augvut  28,  1935,  as  amended  (sec. 
46-309,  D.C.  Code,  1951  ed.),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  that  he  has  diutog  his  base  period 
been  paid  wages  for  employment  by  employ- 
ers equal  to  those  required  by  subsection  (c) 
of  section  7." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  10  of  said  Act  approved 
August  28,  1935.  as  amended  (sec.  46-310 
D.C.  Code.  1951  ed.).  is  amended  by  striking 
the  second  sentence  from  subsections  (a) , 
(b),  and  (c). 

(b)  Section  10  of  said  Act  approved  August 
28.  1935.  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
striking  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"CONOmONS    PBECLTTOnfC    DENIAL    OF    BENETTTS 

"(d)(1)  Benefits  shall  not  be  denied  to 
any  otherwise  eligible  Individual  for  refusing 
to  accept  new  work  under  any  of  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  (A)  If  the  position  offered  Is 
vacant  due  directly  to  a  strike,  lockout,  or 
other  labor  dispute;  (B)  if  the  wages,  earn- 
ings, hours,  or  other  conditions  of  the  work 
offered  are  less  favorable  to  the  Individual 
than  those  prevailing  for  sLnillar  work  In 
the  locality;  (C)  If  as  a  condition  of  being 
employed  the  Individual  would  be  required 
to  Join  a  company  union  or  to  resign  from 
or  refrain  from  Joining  any  bona  fide  labor 
organization. 

"(2)  Compensation  shall  not  be  denied  to 
any  otherwise  eligible  individual  for  any  week 
during  which  he  is  attending  a  training  or 
retraining  course  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  and  such  individual  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  otherwise  eligible  for  any  such  week 
despite  the  provisions  of  section  9(d)  and 
subsection  (c)  of  this  aectlon. 

"FAU-UBE  or  AK  IKDIVUJUAL  TO  ATTEND  A  'HtAnf- 
INC  OK  XETKAINIMO  COURSE  WHEN  ATPBOVXO 

"(e)  If  any  Individual  otherwlae  eligible 
for  benefits  falls,  without  good  cause  aa 
determined  by  the  Board  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  It,  to  attend  a  training  or 
retraining  course  when  recommended  by  the 
manager  of  the  employment  ofOoa  or  by  the 
Board  and  auoh  course  la  aTailabU  at  publlo 
expenae,  he  ahall  not  be  eligible  for  beneflU 
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wlUi  respect  to  any  week  In  which  such  fail- 
ure occurred." 

See.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  follow- 
ing Its  enactment. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bin  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bm  (KM.  5968)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS— ORDER  FOR 
CALL  OF  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
items  on  the  calendar  to  which  there  is 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  recognized  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  jrield  for  that  purpose,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  does  not 
lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  think 
we  had  better  keep  the  record  straight. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  he  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  up  bills  to  which  there  is  no 
objection,  without  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia losing  the  floor.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  be  kind  enough  to  yield 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold  that  request,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  will  yield  for  a 
brief  statement? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  can  yield  but 
once  at  a  time.  I  yield  to  the  request 
of  the  majority  leader  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 
Then  I  will  yield  for  the  second  time 
with  the  same  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois. 


U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS- 
EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMU- 
NITY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  in  expressing  the  concern, 
which  I  know  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  share,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed actions  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  especially  in  the  field  of 
agriculture. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  tMr. 
Humphrey]  will  recall.  Secretary  Benson 
also  made  strenuoiis  representations 
abroad  in  outlining  the  need  for  keeping 


open  the  opportunities  for  UJ3.  agricul- 
tural exports. 

I  believe  that  the  efforts  which  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  mak- 
ing in  this  area  are  worthy  of  the  com- 
mendation of  this  body.  Certainly,  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  cognizant  of  and 
wish  to  give  every  assistance  to  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  efforts  to  maintain 
dollar  exports. 

In  view  of  this  stiong  bipartisan  feel- 
ing, I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
from  time  to  time  advise  this  body  with 
respect  to  the  progress  being  made  and 
the  problems  ahead.  In  view  of  the 
growing  importance  of  the  E^iropean 
Economic  Community  as  a  world  trading 
bloc,  we  need  much  more  information 
than  has  been  made  available  to  us  as 
yet 

The  European  Economic  Community 
is  a  dynamic  force  In  world  affairs.  It 
Is  moving  well  ahead  of  schedule  to  re- 
move existing  barriers  to  trade  within 
the  Community. 

In  this  effort  the  Community  has  had 
the  strong  backing  of  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment.  This  backing  has  been  based  on 
the  premise  that  the  orientation  of  the 
Community  would  be  trade-expansive 
rather  than  trade-restrictive.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  of  the  praposals  now  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Community  would 
be  harmful  to  U.S.  trade  interests.  I  am 
thinking  specifically  of  some  of  the  agri- 
cultural proposals  which  have  been  made 
by  the  European  Economic  Commission. 
For  some  of  our  major  agricultural  ex- 
port Items,  the  Commission  has  sug- 
gested new  trading  arrangements  which 
would  greatly  injure  our  current  agri- 
cultural trade.  A  specific  example  is  the 
case  of  our  shipments  of  vegetable  oil  to 
the  Community.  During  1960-61  we 
shipped  178  million  pounds  of  crude  soy- 
bean and  cottonseed  oil  to  these  nations. 
All  of  these  shipments  went  to  West  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium- 
Luxembourg,  where  they  were  faced  with 
duty  payments  of  5  percent.  However,  I 
understand  that  In  the  current  negotia- 
tions In  Geneva  where  the  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  are  negotiating  with  the 
outside  countries,  such  as  the  United 
States,  for  the  conversion  of  the  individ- 
ual national  tariffs  into  a  single  common 
external  tariff,  the  nations  of  the  Com- 
munity have  proposed  substantial  addi- 
tional protection  for  their  processors  of 
vegetable  oil.  I  understand  that  they 
are  proposing  a  duty  of  10  percent  on 
our  shipments  of  crude  vegetable  oil.  In 
other  words,  they  are  proposing  that  the 
existing  duty  be  doubled.  I  understand 
from  the  trade  that  this  increase  would 
seriously  hurt  our  exports.  The  effect 
would  be  that,  instead  of  the  Community 
taking  action  to  expand  trade,  the 
higher  duties  would  restrict  trade. 

The  negotiations  in  Geneva  are  con- 
tinuing. I  hope  that  the  nations  of  the 
Six  will  reexamine  their  position  and 
offer  the  United  States  a  duty  on  our 
good  soybean  and  cottonseed  oil  which 
will  be  no  more  protective  than  the  du- 
ties that  we  now  have  to  pay.  I  think 
that  this  makes  good  sense  since  the 
Community  still  retains  strong  trade  ties 
with  the  United  States,  and  certainly,  if 


they  want  to  continue  their  exports  to 
us,  they  should  make  it  easy  for  us  to 
continue  our  shipments  to  them.  I  know 
I  speak  for  all  the  members  of  this  body 
and  the  farm  community  when  I  call  on 
the  Eiiropean  Economic  Community  to 
give  us  fair  treatment  for  the  exports 
of  our  agricultural  coaimodities  to  thig 
market. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montaiia  is  recogniaed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
renew  my  suggestion  of  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  is  suggested,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana  in  the  chair).  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
call  of  the  calendar  for  consideration 
of  measures  to  which  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, beginning  with  Calendar  No.  981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chaii- hears  none; 
and.  without  objection,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  fiist  measure  to  be  called. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  SIDINGS  BY 
PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE  k 
WASHINGTON  RR.  CO..  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bin  (H.R.  9080)  to  authorize  the 
PhUadelphia,  Baltimore  L  Washington 
RR.  Co.,  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  branch  sidings  over  K  Street 
SW..  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  thii-d  time,  and  passed. 


STUDY  OP  HEALTH  HAZARDS  IN 
NONMETAUJC  MINES 

The  biU  (H.R.  8341)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
study  covering  the  causes  and  preven- 
tion of  injuries,  health  hazards  and 
other  health  and  safety  conditions  In 
metal  and  nonmetalllc  mines  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AlC.  PERCY  J.  TRUDEAU 

The  bill  (S.  429)  for  the  relief  of  Ale. 
Percy  J.  Trudeau  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  lime,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfte 
of  Repre tentative t  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authortaed  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Air- 
man First  Class  Percy  J.  Trudeau,  the  sum 
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of  tMO,  in  full  settlement  of  his  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  reimbursement 
of  expenses  Incurred  by  him  In  moving  his 
house  traUer  In  connection  with  a  transfer 
which  he  made  pursuant  to  orders  of  De- 
cember 4,  1958,  from  Hamilton  Air  Force 
Base.  California,  to  Fltzslmons  Army  Hos- 
pital, Denver,  Colorado:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  deUvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 


EUGENIA  CHRZASTOWSKI 

The  bill  (8.  531  >  for  the  relief  of 
Eugenia  Chrzastowski  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  reaJ  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Eugenia  Chrzastowski  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  aUen  as  provided  for  In  thU  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 


8USANNE  RAE  DEREMO 

The  bill  (S.  1832^-fpr  the  relief  of  Su- 
sanne  Rae  Deremo,  w^considered.  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
piu-poses  of  sections  J01(a)(37)  (A)  and  305 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Susanne  Rae  Deremo.  shaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural -born 
alien  child  of  Charles  E.  Deremo  and  Blene 
Deremo.  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  natural  parents  of  the  said 
Susanne  Rae  Deremo  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  aooorded  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  statiu  under  the  Immigration  and 
NatlonaUty  Act. 


Phaik  Loui  Kwaan,  and  their  daughter, 
Laura  Wai  Man  Kwaan,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled.  That,  in 
the  adnUnlstratlon  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
viso contained  In  section  201(a),  and  the 
provisions  of  sections  a02(a)  (6)  and  aoa(b) 
shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  applicable  In  the 
cases  of  Doctor  Hau  Cheong  Kwaan,  a  native 
of  the  British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong, 
his  wife,  Tech  Phalk  Loul  Kwaan,  a  native 
of  Malaya,  and  their  daughter,  Laura  Wal 
Man  Kwan.  a  native  of  the  British  Crown 
Colony  of  Hong  Kong. 


LUCIA  BIANCA  CIANTO  ROSA 

The  biU  (S.  1870)  for  the  relief  of  Lu- 
cia Bianca  Cianto  Rosa  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Lucia  Bianca  Cianto  Rosa  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of  section 
4  of  Public  Law  86-363.  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 22.  1959. 


DR.  HAU  CHEONG  KWAAN  AND 
OTHERS 

The  bill  (S.  2385)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Hau    Cheong   Kwaan,   his   wife.    Tech 


CAPTAIN  JACOB  HABERLE 

The  bUl  (H.R.  1507)  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  Jacob  Haberle  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
Uie  third  time,  and  passed. 


ESSIE  V.  JOHNSON 

The  bUl  (H.R.  2179)  for  the  relief  of 
Essie  V.  Johnson  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


WASHINGTON  GEORGE  BRODBER 
BRYAN 

The  bill  (HJl.  2334)  for  the  reUef  of 
Washington  George  Brodber  Bryan  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


DR.  VICTOR  WANG  TA  NG 
AND  HIS  WIFE 

The  bill  (HJl.  2615)  for  the  reUef  of 
Dr.  Victor  Wang  Ta  Ng  and  his  wife. 
Alice  Siu  Har  Ng.  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ADELINA   BENEDICT    (NEE 
ROSASCO) 

The  bill  (H.R.  2666)  for  the  relief  of 
Adelina  Benedict  (nee  Rosasco)  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ALBERTO  LUCIANO  (ROCCHI 
ROSASCO) 

The  bill  (HJl.  3007)  for  the  relief  of 
Alberto  Luciano  (Rocchi  Rosasco)  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LUCILLE  COLLINS 

The  bUl  (H.R.  3132)  for  the  relief  of 
Lucille  Collins  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


8ALVATORE  CAIRO 

The  bill  (HJl.  3401)  for  the  relief  of 
Salvatore  Cairo  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


LENNON  MAY 


The  bill  (HJl.  4028)  for  the  relief  of 
Lennon  lylay  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MISS  LIU  LAI  CHING 

The  bill  (HJl.  4484)  for  the  relief  of 
Miss  Liu  Lai  Ching  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  HELENA  SULLIVAN 

The  bill  (H.R.5334)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Helena  Sullivan  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


FERNANDO  MANNI 

The  biU  (H.R.  5613)  'or  the  relief  of 
Fernando  Manni  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


PROTECTION  OF  CERTAIN 
INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY 

The  bill  (H.R.  5754)  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect a  provision  of  the  Convention  of 
Paris  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property  as  revised  at  Lisbon,  Portugal, 
October  31, 1958,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (HJl.  6122)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Luisa  Rels  (nee)  Loys  was  an- 
noimced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Over  by  request,  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


WAIVER    FOR    THE    UJ3.    DISTRICT 
COURT  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DIS- 
TRICT   OF    LOUISIANA    HOLDING 
COURT  AT  LAFAYETTE,  LA. 
The  bin  (HJl.  7259)  to  waive  section 
142,  title  28,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  UJ3.  District  Covirt  for  the 
Western  District  of  Louisiana,  holding 
court  at  Lafayette,  La.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  MARIA  GONZALEZ  FERNAJJDEZ 
LONG 

The  bill  (HJl.  7873)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Maria  Gonzalez  Fernandez  Long 
w«is  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MITSUKO  NAHARA 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1270)   for  the  relief  of  Mitsuko 
Nahara  which  had  been  reported  from 
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the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "of",  to  insert  "sections  242  and 
243  of";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
admlnistxatiaa  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mltstiko  Nahara.  the  fiancee 
ot  Gilbert  Hoehne.  a  citieen  of  the  United 
States,  sli&ll  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  non- 
immigrant temporary  visitor  for  a  period  of 
three  months,  If  the  administrative  authori- 
ties find  (1)  that  the  said  Mitsuko  Nahara 
is  coming  to  the  United  States  with  a  bona 
fide  intention  of  being  married  to  the  said 
Gilbert  Hoehne  and  (2)  that  she  Is  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  In  the  event  the  marriage 
between  the  above-named  persons  does  not 
occur  within  three  months  after  the  entry 
of  the  said  Mitsuko  Nahara,  she  shall  be  re- 
quired to  depart  from  the  United  States  and 
upon  failure  to  do  bo  shall  be  deported  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
342  and  243  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  In  the  event  that  the  mar- 
ria^  between  the  above-named  persons  shall 
occur  within  three  months  after  the  entry  of 
the  said  Mitsuko  Nahara.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  and  directed  to  record  the 
lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence 
of  the  said  Mitsuko  Nahara  as  of  the  date  of 
the  payment  by  lier  of  the  required  Tlsa  fee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


GINKO  VON  WEYERHAUSEN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (S.  1587)  for  the  relief  of  Ginko 
Von  Weyerhausen,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  an  amendment,  in  line  7. 
after  the  word  "States",  to  strike  out  the 
colon  and  "Provided.  That  the  natural 
parents  of  the  said  Ginko  Von  Weyer- 
hausen shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act",  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101<a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Ginko  Von  Weyerhausen  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
minor  child  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Oswald  8. 
Von  Weyerhausen,  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


PRANCES  E.  SARCONE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1776)  for  the  relief  of  Prances  E. 
Sarcone  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  6.  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  'September  1951"  and 
insert  "September  18,  1951";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Frances  E.  Sarcone  shall  be  held   and 


considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  September   18,  1051. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


DR.  TZY-CHENG  PENG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1791)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Tzy- 
cheng  Peng  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  aJl 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Doctor  Tzy-cheng  Peng 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  September  26, 
1952,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Stace  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  oflBcer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pstssed. 


DR.  BERCHMANS  RIOUX 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1866)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Berch- 
mans  Rioux  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Doctor  Berchmans 
Rloux  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  July  14,  1949, 
and  the  time  he  has  resided  and  been  physi- 
cally present  In  the  United  States  since  that 
date  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet 
the  residence  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  the  said  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


HUGO  KOLBERG 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2149)  for  the  relief  of  Hugo 
Kolberg  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  in  line  5,  after  the  word 
"be",  to  strike  out  "permitted  to  reside 
in  Germany  until  September  1,  1964, 
without  losing  his  United  States  citizen- 
ship under  section  352(a)(1)  of  such 
Act"  and  insert  "held  not  to  lose  nor  to 
have  lost  his  United  States  citizenship 
under  section  352(a)  ( 1)  of  such  Act  by 
residing  in  Germany:  Provided.  That  he 
returns  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  prior  to  September  1, 
1964";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Inimlgratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Hugo  Kolberg,  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  held 
not  to  lose  nor  to  have  lost  his  United  States 
citizenship  under  section  352(a)  (1)   of  such 


Act  by  residing  in  Germany:  Provided,  That 
he  retiu'ns  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  prior  to  September  1,  1964. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


KIM  DOM  YONO 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HH.  2181)  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Dom  Yong  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1,  after 
line  10,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  212(a)(0)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Kim  Dom  Yong  may  be  Is- 
sued a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  if  he  is  found 
to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act,  under  such  conditions 
and  controls  which  the  Attorney  General, 
after  consultation  with  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Statee  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  may  deem  necessary  to  Impose: 
Provided,  That  unless  the  said  Kim  Dom 
Tong  is  entitled  to  medical  care  under  the 
DependenU'  Medical  Care  Act  (70  SUt.  250), 
a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  21S  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  exemption  granted 
In  this  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only 
to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  De- 
partment of  SUte  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


RELIEF  OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (H.R.  4797)  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  4.  after  the 
word  "Act",  to  insert  "MarceliiK)  Ormae- 
chea-Lamiqulz,". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ADMISSION  OF  CERTAIN  ADOPTED 
CHILDREN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  542)  relating 
to  the  admission  of  certain  adopted  chil- 
dren, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  8,  after  line  13, 
to  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  34.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child.  Glanpletro 
Vittorlo  Monettl.  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-bom  alien  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loranzy  Dal  Jackson,  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

In  line  19,  to  change  the  section  num- 
ber from  "34"  to  "35",  and  in  the  same 
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line,  after  the  word  ^'parents",  to  insert 
"or  stepparents ". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed.       | 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  BOOKS  AND  SPE- 
CIAL INSTRUCTION  MATERIALS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  bill  (H.R.  9030)  to  amend  the  act 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  blind, 
approved  March  3.  1879,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  authorize  wider  distribution  of 
books  and  other  special  instruction  ma- 
terials for  the  blind,  and  to  increase  the 
appropriations  authorized  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  to  otherwise  improve  such 
act  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bilL 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  1879 
the  Members  of  the  45th  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  great  need  for  legislation 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  blind. 
At  that  time  the  Congress  established  a 
trust  fund  of  $250,000  and  authorized 
a  permanent  appi-opriation  of  $10,000 
per  year.  The  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  located  in  Louisville,  was 
designated  as  the  agency  through  which 
benefits  should  be  channeled. 

This  year  Senator  Morton  and  I  in- 
troduced S.  2349  to  bring  the  Act  of  1879 
up  to  date  to  meet  tlie  present  needs  for 
special  materials  required  in  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  children.  Identical  bills 
were  Introduced  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman BUHKi,  of  Louisville,  and  Con- 
gressman FoGARTY,  of  Rhode  Island. 
The  House  has  passed  the  bill,  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
need  for  increased  appropriations  to 
meet  current  demands  for  educational 
material  for  the  blind.  I  have  intro- 
duced several  bills  and  worked  in  the 
past  to  raise  the  annual  appropriation 
to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  This  seems  to  be  a  necessity  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  total  number 
of  blind  children  In  schools  increases 
steadily  while  the  dollars  available  for 
the  program  remain  at  the  level  fixed  by 
law  in  1956. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  now  would 
accomplish  these  purposes.  First,  it 
would  increase  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations by  removing  the  statutory 
ceiling,  now  fixed  at  $400,000.  thus  leav- 
ing the  annual  appropriation  to  the  nor- 
mal budgetary  and  appropriations  pro- 
cedures of  Congress.  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
be  authorized  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  administration  of 
the  program.  I  believe  this  change  is 
lU'gent  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increasing  costs  of  producing  materials 
for  the  blind,  and  with  the  growing  num- 
ber of  blind  children  in  the  schools. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  a  rea- 
sonable portion  of  the  money  may  be 
used  so  that  experts  on  education  of  the 


blind  may  visit  and  benefit  the  staff  of 
the  printing  house,  and  so  that  the 
printing  ho\ise  staff  may  visit  State  de- 
partments of  education  to  give  counsel 
on  economical  and  effective  use  of  funds. 

Third,  the  bill  would  expand  the  ex 
officio  board  of  trustees  of  the  printing 
house  to  include  the  chief  State  school 
officers.  This  would  put  leaders  on  the 
executive  board  who  could  provide  serv- 
ice to  children  attending  regular  pub- 
lic schools. 

The  bill  before  us  has  been  approved 
by  many  of  the  agencies  dealing  with 
education  of  the  blind.  A  task  force 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  the  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind ;  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind;  and  the  National  Foundation  of 
the  Blind;  as  well  as  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  have 
studied  this  question  intensively  and 
strongly  support  the  bill.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  legislation  be  passed  now 
so  that  the  shortage  In  books  and  aids 
for  the  current  school  year  can  be  par- 
tially remedied  through  a  supplemental 
approprlatiim. 

The  program  to  aid  the  educatiMi  of 
the  blind  is  not  great  in  terms  of  cost 
and  in  terms  of  numbers  of  children  in- 
volved. It  is,  however,  a  truly  great  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  value  to  the  Individuals 
concerned,  and  to  our  Nation.  For  this 
small  but  vital  program  has  helped,  and 
riiould  be  able  to  continue  to  help,  blind 
children  in  every  State  to  receive  an 
education  and  to  become  self-sufficient 
and  creative  members  of  their  commu- 
nities.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  biU. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES COMPENSATION  ACT  OF 
1960 

The  bill  (H.R.  8871)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act  of 
1960  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  135)  to 
waive  certain  provisions  of  the  At<Miiic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  so  as  to  permit  the 
agreement  before  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France 
to  be  made  immediately  effective,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


LOAN     OF     NAVAL     VESSELS     TO 
FRIENDLY  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

The  bill  (H.R.  7726)  to  authwize  the 
loan  of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign 
countries  and  the  extension  of  certain 


naval  vessel  loans  now  in  existence  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  is  requested. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  in  the  sum- 
mary of  the  report  it  has  filed,  advises 
that  the  authority  is  desired  by  the 
President  to  lend  not  more  than  16  ships 
to  friendly  foreign  countries.  The  bill 
would  authorize  this  disposition.  The 
proposed  recipients  and  the  number  of 
ships  involved  were  not  to  exceed  six  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
not  to  exceed  two  to  Southern  Asia,  Paki- 
stan; and  not  to  exceed  six  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  China;  and  a  pool 
of  not  to  exceed  two  ships  to  be  loaned 
to  friendly  foreign  nations  in  an 
emergency. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 
President  desires  tills  as  part  of  our  de- 
fense program? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  addition,  to  complete  the  record,  I 
should  add  that  the  bill  would  extend  an 
authorization  heretofore  given  for  two 
vessels  each  to  Portugal  and  Spain. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments,  on 
page  2,  line  17,  after  the  word  "emer- 
gency", to  insert  "as  a  replacement  for 
a  ship,  covered  under  an  existing  loan, 
lost  by  enemy  action  or  an  act  of  God", 
and  on  page  3,  line  7,  after  the  word 
"government",  to  strike  out  "imder  the 
reimbursable  provisions  of  that  Act  or 
successor  legislation.  In  the  event  that 
a  loan  is  terminated  by  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  loan  pe- 
riod, the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  re- 
imburse the  recipient  government  (m  a 
pro  rata  twisis  for  funds  provided  by  it 
under  the  reimbursable  provisions  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  or  successor  legislation,  in 
connection  with  the  loan". 

The  amendments  were  agi-eed  to. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2554)  to  amend  section 
303(a)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949  by  increasing  per  diem  rates  and 
to  provide  reimbursement  under  certain 
circumstances  for  actusd  expenses  inci- 
dent to  travel,  was  amiounced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  over 
by  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 
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The  bill  (S.  383)  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  patented  mining  claim  on 
the  south  rim  of  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATINa.  Mr.  President,  over 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


DISPOSAL  OP  LANDS  HELD  FOR 
CAPE  HATTERAS  NATIONAL  SEA- 
SHORE RECREATIONAL  AREA, 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  bin  (H.R.  6729 )  to  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  certain  lands  held  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore  Recreational  Area,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  for  other  purposes  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BOX  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2008)  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  16,  1959  (73  Stat.  Ml,  4S 
U.8.C.  816ft)  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  mftlntenance  of  the 
Spokane  Valley  project,  was  announced 
as  next  1b  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  go  over  as  not  being  an  appropri- 
ate part  of  calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


GENERAL  VON  STEUBEN  MEMORIAL 
DAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  95)  author- 
izing the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  proclaim  September  17  of 
each  year  General  von  Steuben  Memorial 
Day  for  the  observance  and  commemora- 
tion of  the  birth  of  Gen.  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  von  Steuben. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  today  the  Senate  Is  about  to 
pass  Senate  Joint  Resolution  95,  by 
which  the  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
claim September  17  of  each  year  Gen- 
eral von  Steuben  Memorial  Day.  Thus 
the  Senate  salutes  the  memory  of  a 
great  figure  in  the  days  of  America's 
War  of  Independence.  Indeed,  it  was 
George  Washington  himself  who.  In  his 
final  act  as  general  of  our  Revolutionary 
Army,  wrote: 

I  wish  to  make  use  of  this  last  moment 
of  my  public  life  to  signify,  In  the  strongest 
terms,  my  entire  approbation  of  your  con- 
duct, and  to  express  my  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions the  public  is  under  to  you,  for  your 
faithful  and  meritorious  services. 

That  letter  was  addressed  by  George 
Washington  to  Gen.  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
von  Steuben. 

The  strength  of  America's  Continen- 
tals came  from  many  races  and  many 
nations,  even  as  the  strength  of  our  be- 
loved country  today  comes  from  its 
great  heterogeneous  population.  Thus, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  this  freedom -loving  patriot 
who  gave  himself  without  stint  to  the 
ideals  of  a  new,  free,  and  independent 
America. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO  a  biographical  sketch  of  General 
von  Steuben,  from  the  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Steuben,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Ludolf  Ger- 
hard Augustin,  Baron  von  (Sept.  17,  1730- 
Nov.  28,  1794).  profeaslonal  soldier,  military 
expert  inspector  general  of  the  Continental 
Army,  was  given  this  name  at  his  christen- 
ing. 7  days  after  hU  birth,  in  the  German 
Reformed  Church  of  Uagdeburg.  Later  In 
life  he  changed  it  to  Prledrlch  Wilhelm  Au- 
gust Helnrich  Ferdinand;  and  In  America  he 
was  known  as  Frederick  William  Augustus 
von  (or  det  Steuben.  His  parenu  were  Wil- 
helm Augustin  von  Steuben  and  Maria 
Dorothea  von  Jagow.  His  grandfather.  Au- 
gustin Steube.  a  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  Inserted  the  "von"  in  tlie 
family  name  about  1708.  He  was  born  in  the 
fortrese  of  Magdeburg,  where  his  father  was 
stationed  as  a  lieutenant  of  engineers  In  the 
army  of  King  Frederick  William  I  of  Prxis- 
•1«.  He  spent  hU  early  childhood  in  Russia, 
wb«re  his  father  served  for  several  years  in 
the  army  of  the  Czarina  Anne.  In  his  lOtb 
year  he  returned  to  Oermany  with  his  father 
and  received  bis  education  in  the  Jeeutt 
schools  In  Breelau. 

In  his  I7th  year  Steuben  entered  the  officer 
corps  of  the  Prussian  Army  and  served 
therein  with  credit  throughout  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  first  as  a  regimental  officer  of 
infantry  and  then  as  a  staff  officer.  In  1701, 
after  active  service  on  the  staffs  of  OeneraU 
von  Mayer  and  von  Hulsen  he  became  a 
general  staff  officer  and  soon  thereafter  was 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  captain.  In  Janu- 
ary and  February  1762,  while  serving  at 
Konlgsberg,  he  received  two  personal  letters 
from  the  King,  Frederick  the  Great,  thank- 
ing him  for  transmitting  news  of  the  death 
of  the  Czarina  Elizabeth.  These  letters,  an 
unusual  compliment  to  a  Junior  officer,  are 
in  the  Prussian  Archives.  A  few  weeks  later, 
Steuben  went  to  St.  Petersburg  with  Count 
von  der  Golts.  the  new  Prussian  Ambassador, 
and  was  engaged  on  confidential  duties  In 
connection  with  the  peace  negotiations  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Russia.  Upon  his  return 
from  St.  Petersburg,  in  May  1762,  and  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  he  served  at  the  royal 
headquarters  as  a  general  staff  officer  and  as 
one  of  the  aides-de-camp  to  the  King.  The 
significance  of  Steubens'  general  staff  train- 
ing and  service  has  not  been  stifflciently 
appreciated.  This  is  partly  because  the  Ger- 
man word  "quartiermelster,"  signifying  a 
general  staff  officer  with  troops,  has  been 
erroneously  translated  into  English  as  "qiutr- 
termaster."  That  Frederick  the  Great  should 
select  Steuben  for  general  staff  duty  at  the 
royal  headquarters  in  time  of  war  is  the 
highest  tribute  to  his  professional  standing. 

It  was  this  specific  training  for  and  ex- 
perience in  the  duties  of  the  general  staff, 
an  agency  then  little  known  outside  of 
Prussia,  that  so  peculiarly  equipped  Steuben 
for  his  Invaluable  services  to  the  caiise  of 
American  Independence.  He  brought  to 
Washington's  staff  a  technical  training  and 
equipment  that  was  unknown  In  either  the 
French  or  the  British  armies  at  that  time. 

Steuben  was  still  a  captain  when  he  was 
discharged  from  the  Prussian  army  shortly 
after  the  Peace  of  Hubertusburg  in  the  spring 
of  1763.  The  clrciunstances  attending  his 
discharge  at  the  early  age  of  33,  and  so  soon 
after  gaining  the  royal  favor,  are  obsctire. 
His  retirement  left  him  without  employ- 
ment. In  1764,  after  unsuccessful  negotia- 
tions to  enter  the  Sardinian  army,  he  was 
appointed  chamberlain  ( Hofmarschall )  at 
the  Court  of  HohenzoUem-Hechlngen  upon 
the    recommendation    of    Prince    Henry    of 


Prussia  and  his  niece,  the  Princess  Sophie 
Dorothea  Frederlcka  of  WUrttemberg.  While 
at  Hechlngen  he  attained  the  rank  of  baron 
(Frelherr)  and  became  a  knight  of  the  Mar- 
grave of  Baden's  Order  of  FldeUty.  In  1771 
the  Prince  of  Hobenzollern-Hechlngen,  on 
account  of  financial  embarrassment,  decided 
to  close  his  court  and  to  reside  abroad,  in- 
cognito. Steuben  was  the  only  member  of 
the  coiu't  to  accompany  his  patron  and  re- 
sided with  him  In  France,  principally  at 
MontpelUer.  But  the  financial  objects  of 
the  Journey  were  not  accomplished  and  in 
1776  the  Prince  returned  to  Hechlngen  more 
embarrassed  than  ever.  Steuben,  who  was 
always  Improvident,  now  found  himself 
seriously  in  debt  and  sought  employment 
elsewhere.  Early  in  1776  he  entered  into 
an  unsuccessful  negotiation  to  form  a  Ger- 
man regiment  for  the  French  army.  Later 
he  failed  in  an  effort  to  enter  the  Austrian 
army  and  In  April  1777  he  visited  Karlsruhe 
where  he  was  again  disappointed  In  an  effort 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden. 
But  while  in  Baden  the  Baron  met  a  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
who  drew  his  attention  to  the  American  war 
as  a  field  for  his  talents  (EtMllng,  poet,  p. 
IM).     Accordingly,  early  in  the  summer  of 

1777.  he  set  out  for  ParU  with  letters  to 
Franklin  and  others. 

FortunaUly  for  Steuben,  his  high  profes- 
sional repuutlon  as  a  trained  Priisslan  suff 
oflteer  had  long  been  known  to  Cotwt  de  St. 
Germain,  the  French  minister  of  war.  Just 
at  that  time  St  Germain  was  making  an  un- 
successful effort  to  reform  the  French  Army 
by  the  Introduction  of  Prussian  methods  of 
military  efficiency  and  discipline.  He  recog- 
nized In  Steuben  an  accomplished  graduate 
from  the  school  of  Frederick  the  Great  who 
was  peculiarly  qualified  to  give  the  American 
authorltlee  much  needed  advice  on  military 
training,  organization,  and  administration. 
He  therefore  commended  Steuben  to  Beau- 
nuu'chals,  who  was  giving  secret  aid  to  the 
American  colonies  through  the  commercial 
corporation.  Hortales  k  Co..  which  he  had 
formed  with  the  connivance  of  the  French 
Government.  Beaumarchals,  Franklin,  and 
Silas  Deane  recognized  Steul>en's  merits  and 
the  Importance  of  securing  his  services,  but 
at  first  the  negotiations  failed  because  the 
American  conunlssloners  were  not  empow- 
ered to  assure  him  adequate  rank  and  pay  or 
to  make  any  contract  with  him  In  behalf  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  Later,  however. 
It  was  decided  that  Hortales  *  Co.  ahould 
advance  the  expenses  of  the  Journey  and 
that  the  Baron  should  go  purely  as  a  dlstln- 
giiished  volunteer  and  trust  to  fortune  for  a 
suitable  opening  for  his  recognised  talents 
after  his  arrival  In  America.  As  his  actual 
military  rank  of  captain  did  not  carry  suf- 
ficient prestige  to  assure  the  success  of  this 
role,  it  was  decided  that  he  should  assume 
the  glamor  of  high  rank.  He  was  accord- 
ingly given  letters  from  Franklin,  Deane,  and 
Beaumarchals  to  Washington,  Henry  Lau- 
rens, Robert  Morris,  and  others  in  which  he 
was  Introduced  as  a  lieutenant  general.  In- 
deed, In  his  letter  to  Washington,  Franklin 
presented  him  as  "a  Lieutenant  General  In 
the  King  of  Prussia's  service"  (Sept.  4,  1777, 
Kapp,  poet,  p.  662).  There  could  be  no 
higher  military  prestige  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  18th  centxiry,  and  without  this  pres- 
tige Steuben  could  not  have  succeeded  in  his 
American  mission. 

The  new  "lieutenant  general,"  accom- 
panied by  a  military  secretary  and  an  aide- 
de-camp,  sailed  from  Marseilles  on  September 
26  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  on  Dec. 
1.  1777.  After  a  sojovu'n  of  several  weeks  at 
Boston,  where  he  was  entertained  as  became 
his  dlstingiUshed  rank,  he  made  the  overland 
Journey  to  York,  Pa.,  the  temporary  seat  of 
government,   where   he   arrived   on   Feb.   S, 

1778.  He  was  received  with  high  honors  by 
the  Continental  Congress.  When  a  special 
committee  waited  upon  him  to  ascertain  his 
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alms,  he  waived  all  claim  to  rank  or  pay  and 
asked  only  that  his  expenses  should  be  paid 
while  acting  as  a  volunteer  with  the  army. 
He  proposed  that  If  his  services  should  con- 
tribute to  the  eventual  success  of  the  Ameri- 
can oaoee,  he  would  then  expeot  oompenaa- 
tlon  for  his  sacrifices  in  leaving  Europe  and 
such  rewards  as  Congress  might  be  pleaeed  to 
grant  him,  but  that  If  the  cause  should  fall, 
or  if  his  services  should  not  prove  beneficial, 
he  would  make  no  claim  whatever.  This 
proposal  to  stake  hit  fortunes  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cause  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  Congrees.  His  services  were  ac- 
cepted and  he  was  directed  to  report  to 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge  where  he  arrived 
on  February  23. 

Steuben  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
the  oOcers  and  men  at  the  Continental  Army. 
His  professional  reputation,  so  well  adver- 
tised by  his  exalted  rank,  was  supported  by 
his  martial  bearing,  his  adapublllty,  and  bis 
picturesque  personality.  Washington  was  so 
favorably  impressed  by  his  practical  knowl- 
edge and  experience  that  he  prevailed  upon 
him  to  serve  as  acting  Inspector  general  and 
to  undertake  the  trainlnc  of  the  Army.  This 
Involved  serious  duBcultlee  as  the  Baron 
■poke  no  English  and  was  required  to  act 
through  Interpreters  There  was  no  time  for 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  cotn- 
pleu  new  drlU  manual.  Steuben  therefore 
prepared  bU  drill  instructions  in  brief  In- 
stallmenu.  These  were  translated  into  Eng- 
lish and  issued  to  the  regtmente  from  time 
to  time  as  the  drills  frogreseed.  Fortunately, 
he  had  the  tact  to  rely  upon  the  power  of 
example.  He  formed  a  model  company  of 
100  selected  men  and  undertook  lu  drill  to 
person.  The  rapid  progrees  of  this  company 
under  his  aklllsd  instruction  made  an  Im- 
medUte  appeal  to  the  Imagination  of  the 
whole  Army.  DriU  became  the  fashion  and 
wltbln  a  few  weeks  the  new  gospel,  imparted 
day  by  day  to  the  malel  company,  had  spread 
throughout  the  Army.  This  Is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  acfcievement  in  rapid  mili- 
tary training  in  th«?  hUtory  of  the  world. 
The  Baron's  success  was  so  speedy  that  on 
April  30  Wasbln^toc  reconunended  bis  ap- 
pointment as  inspector  general  with  the  rank 
of  major  general.  On  May  6  the  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed  Uy  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. The  value  of  Steuben's  instruction 
was  soon  manifested  on  the  battlefield  of 
Monmouth.  There  hnd  thereafter  through- 
out the  war  the  Continental  Army  proved 
Itself,  battalion  for  battelion,  the  equal  In 
discipline  and  skill  of  the  best  British  regu- 
lars. Inunedlately  before  the  battle  Steuben 
served  Washington  as  a  general  staff  officer. 
He  reconnoltered  the  enemy's  position  near 
Allentown  and  was  first  to  report  that  bis 
objective  was  Monmouth  Coxirthoxise.  After 
the  disastrous  retreat  of  Charles  Lee,  in  the 
ensuing  battle,  Steuben  reformed  Leels  dis- 
ordered troops  and  led  them  back  to  the 
battlefield. 

During  the  winter  of  1778-79,  Steuben  pre- 
pared his  "Regulations  for  the  Order  and 
Discipline  oC  the  Troops  of  the  United 
States."  This  manual  ol  drill  and  field  serv- 
ice regulations  contained  the  essentials  of 
military  instruction  and  procedure  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  American  citizen-soldier. 
It  was  ix>pularly  known  as  the  "blue  book" 
and  became  the  military  bible  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army.  No  Important  book  has  ever 
been  produced  under  greater  difficulties. 
The  baron  first  wrote  each  passage  in  his 
practical  but  Inelegant  French.  One  of  his 
staff  officers  then  transposed  It  into  literary 
French.  Another  translated  it  Uterally  into 
English  and  a  third  then  transported  it  into 
correct  and  simple  English.  During  most 
of  1779  and  1780  Steuben  was  busy  with  his 
duties  as  Inspector  Oeneral,  perfecting  the 
training  and  discipline  of  the  Army  and 
developing  his  system  of  property  account- 
ability that  went  far  to  check  the  waste  of 
public    property   which   had   formerly   pre- 


vailed in  the  American  Army.  During  this 
period  be  grew  steadily  in  popularity 
tliroushout  the  Army  and  grew  more  and 

more  In  Washington's  confidence.  He  wae 
oonmlted  upoa  aU  questiooa  of  strat««le  and 
administrative  policy  and  performed  all  of 
the  essential  functions  of  a  modern  general 
staff.  During  the  winter  of  1779-60  be  was 
Washington's  repreeentatlve  with  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  the  efforts  to  reorganize 
the  Army. 

In  the  autumn  of  1780.  when  Greene  wae 
sent  to  the  Carollnas  to  replace  Gates  after 
the  disastrous  defeat  at  CaoKlen,  Washing- 
ton sent  Steuben  with  the  new  commander 
to  aaalst  in  reorganizing  the  southern  army. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  Rlctunond,  Greene  real- 
ized that  most  of  his  replacements  and  sup- 
plies must  cooxe  from  Virginia.  He  there- 
fore left  Steul>en  in  oonmiand  in  that  State. 
Steuben  Immediately  took  comprehensive 
measures  to  make  Virginia  a  base  of  supply 
for  Greene's  army.  But  his  efforts  were 
thwarted  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Invading 
forces  under  Benedict  Arnold  and  Phillips 
which  were  effectively  supported  by  British 
ships  tn  James  River.  With  his  limited 
forces  of  ill-armed  militia,  Steuben  could 
offer  but  limited  resistance  to  the  invaders. 
Many  of  bis  stores  were  capttired  and  many 
more  were  dispersed  and  wasted  by  the  siic- 
ceesive  drafu  of  ill -disciplined  ^ort-servlce 
militia.  Greene,  however,  appreciated  Steu- 
ben's difficulties  and  gratefully  acknowledged 
that  his  support  from  Virginia,  limited  as  it 
was.  bad  been  indispenaable  to  the  success 
of  bis  campaign  in  the  Carolines.  In  April 
1781  Lafayette  took  command  in  Virginia  and 
Steuben  served  under  his  orders  during 
Cornwallls'  invasion.  When  Washington's 
army  was  assembled  before  Yorktown,  Steu- 
ben was  assigned  to  the  command  of  one  of 
the  three  divisions  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  after  the  surrender.  He  also 
contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
final  campaign  by  virtue  of  the  extensive  ex- 
perience In  siege  warfare  which  he  bad  ac- 
quired during  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

In  the  Interval  between  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallls  and  the  final  conclusion  of  peace, 
Steuben  continued  his  duties  as  Inspector 
general  and  as  Washington's  trusted  adviser 
m  all  military  affairs.  In  the  spring  of  1783 
he  assisted  Washington  In  the  preparation  of 
a  plan  for  the  future  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  arrangements  for  de- 
mobilizing the  Continental  Army.  This  was 
published  as  "A  Letter  on  the  Subject  of  an 
Established  MlUtla"  (1784).  At  the  same 
time  he  took  a  leading  part  In  forming  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  In  August, 
Washington  sent  him  to  Canada  to  receive 
the  frontier  poets  from  the  British,  but  his 
mission  was  unsuccessfTil  as  the  British 
commander.  General  Haldimand,  had  not 
been  authorised  to  treat  with  blm.  When 
Washington  relinquished  command  of  the 
Army.  December  23,  1783,  he  deliberately 
made  It  his  last  official  act  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  Baron  commending  his  Invaluable 
services  to  the  United  States  throughout  the 
war  (Jared  Sparks,  "The  Writings  of  George 
Washington,"  Vin.  1833,  pp.  603-504;  W.  C. 
Ford,  "The  Writings  of  George  Washington." 
X.  1891.  p.  338).  Steuben  was  honorably 
discharged  from  the  Army  March  24,  1784. 
He  became  an  American  citizen,  by  act  of 
the  Pennsylvania  LeglslatiireTn  March  1783 
and  by  act  of  the  New  York  Legislature  In 
July  1786. 

After  Steuben's  retirement  from  the  Army 
he  made  his  residence  In  New  York  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  popular  figures  In  the 
social  life  of  the  city  and  State.  He  was  the 
president  of  the  German  Society  and  of  the 
New  York  branch  of  the  Cincinnati.  In 
1787  he  was  elected  one  of  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Al- 
ways careless  in  bis  business  affairs  and  ex- 
travagant In  his  charities  and  hospitalities, 
he  went  heavily  in  debt  In  anticipation  of 


the  grant  of  about  $«>,000  for  bis  military 
servioee  whlcii  he  claimed  from  Oongreas. 
In  1786  the  State  of  New  York  granted  him 
16,000  acres  of  wild  laiMl  near  the  present 
town  of  Remsen,  north  of  UUca.  In  June 
1790  the  new  Federal  Government  granted 
blm  a  pension  of  92,600  per  year  instead  of 
the  lump  sum  which  be  bad  eiq>ected. 
Later  in  the  year,  through  a  friendly  mort- 
gage or  hie  New  York  lands.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton and  other  influential  friends  were  able 
to  seUle  the  Baron's  debts  and  to  relieve  blm 
from  bankruptcy.  During  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  he  spent  his  winters  in  New 
York  City  and  his  summers  on  his  estate  In 
the  Mohawk  country.  There  he  finally  died 
of  apoplexy  on  November  28,  1794,  and  there 
his  tomb  now  is.  He  was  never  married. 
In  his  will  he  left  his  estates  In  America  to 
his  former  aides-de-camp,  William  North 
and  Benjamin  Walker  (will  in  Kapp,  p.  702). 

Steuben's  likeness  Is  preserved  In  con- 
temporary portraiu  by  Charles  Wlllson 
Pcale,  Ralph  Earle,  and  Pierre  Eugene  du 
Simltlere  and  in  the  equestrian  figure  of 
blm  in  Jc^n  Trumbull's  "The  Surrender  of 
Cornwallls, '  In  the  National  OapltoL  He 
was  of  middle  height.  He  bad  a  fine 
soldierly  bearing  and  his  manners  were 
graceful  and  courtly.  His  picturesque  per- 
sonality made  a  strong  Impresiion  upon  his 
contemporaries  and  the  anecdotal  history 
of  the  Revolution  presents  blm  as  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  esteem 
and  affections  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Continental  Army.  Through  bis  inflttence 
In  converting  the  American  Army  into  an 
effective  and  highly  disciplined  military 
force  he  was  an  indispensable  figure  in  the 
achievement  of  American  Independence. 
Here  he  performed  an  essential  service  that 
none  of  his  contemporaries  In  America  was 
qualified  to  perform. 

(The  generally  accepted  history  of  Steu- 
ben's early  life  in  Europe  Is  taken  from 
Friedrich  Kapp,  "Leben  des  Amerikanlechen 
Generals  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Steuben"  (Ber- 
lin. 1858),  translated  as  "The  Life  of  Fred- 
erick William  von  Steuben"  (New  York, 
1859),  and  Is  largely  apocrypbaL  Kapp  did 
not  have  access  to  the  docmnents  in  the 
Prussian  Archives  relating  to  Steuben's  serv- 
ice in  the  Prussian  Army  or  to  those  In  the 
Archives  in  Hechlngen  and  Karisnihe  relating 
to  his  subsequent  life  in  Hohenzollern- 
Hecblngen,  the  south  of  Prance,  and  Baden, 
and  was  therefore  unable  to  check  the  official 
records  against  certain  questionable  docu- 
ments which  he  found  in  the  "Steuben 
Papers"  in  the  library  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  The  contemporary  Otr- 
man  evidence  is  given  by  C.  D.  Ebeltng  in  the 
"Nachrichten  von  den  Lebensumst&nden  des 
Baron  von  Steuben,"  in  the  Amerikanisches 
magazine  (Hamburg,  1796),  vol.  I,  pt.  3,  pp. 
148-163.  Steuben's  ancestry  and  family  his- 
tory are  given  by  A.  B.  C.  Kalkborst  in  the 
"Neue  Zelt,"  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  Sept.  8-15, 1923, 
and  by  Herman  St6be,  "General  Steuben  Her- 
kunf t,"  in  "Jahrbuch  der  Historlschen  Kom- 
mlssion  fiir  die  Provinz  Sachsen  und  fUr 
Anhalt"  (Magdebvtrg,  1931).  An  account  of 
his  Prussian  military  service  Is  contained  in 
A.  B.  C.  Kalkborst,  "Steubens  Dienstzelt  in 
Preussischen  Hecre,"  Erie  Tageblatt,  Sept. 
8,  1923.  This  article  gives  full  references 
from  the  Prussian  Archives.  Kapp's  history 
of  Steuben  after  his  arrival  in  America  con- 
tains many  excerpts  from  official  documents 
and,  in  general.  Is  reliable,  but  much  of 
Steuben's  voluminous  personal  correspond- 
ence and  other  valuable  materials  were  not 
then  accessible.  There  is  much  Steuben 
material  In  the  Washington  papers  and  the 
papers  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  in  the  Old  Records 
Division  of  the  War  Department.  His  per- 
sonal papers  (16  volumes)  are  in  the  library 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Letters 
from  Steuben,  both  official  and  personal,  are 
to  be   fovmd  in  almost  every   public   and 
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private  collection  of  manuscripts  relating  to 
the  Revolutionary  i>erlo<l.  His  correspnind- 
ence  with  his  aides-de-camp.  William  North 
and  Benjamin  Walker,  now  widely  scattered, 
gives  an  Intimate  picture  of  his  personality 
and  of  his  financial  indiscretions  and  dlffl- 
cxiltles  after  the  Revolution.  Much  material 
relating  to  his  New  York  estate  is  In  the 
collection  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society, 
Utlca,  N.T.  J.  B.  Doyle,  "Frederick  WUUam 
von  Steuben  and  the  American  Revolution" 
(1913),  is  based  on  Kapp.  J.  McA.  Palmer 
has  chapters  on  Steuben  In  "Washington, 
Lincoln,  Wilson"  (1930),  and  is  preparing 
a  fxill  biography.) 

Mr.  KEATINa.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 95,  authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  proclaim  September  17 
of  each  year  as  General  von  Steuben 
Memorial  Day. 

Gen.  Prledrich  Wilhelm  von  Steuben 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  this 
coimtry's  first  quest  for  freedom  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  days.  His  train- 
ing of  American  soldiers  was  a  signifi- 
cant factor  In  our  victory  over  the 
British  Army. 

General  von  Steuben's  contribution  to 
the  United  States  In  our  early  days  was 
to  be  followed  by  the  efforts  of  many 
Americans  with  German  backgrounds  to 
Improve  the  economic,  political  and 
social  life  in  which  we  live. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the 
German  people  and  the  United  States 
continues  today.  The  strong  ties  be- 
tween the  American  and  German  peo- 
ple, which  originated  In  Revolutionary 
War  times,  are  now  being  developed  even 
further  as  the  United  States  stands  side 
by  side  with  the  German  people  to 
meet  aggression  by  the  Communists  in 
Europe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
Whereas  the  succeeaful  conclusion  of  the 
struggle  of  American  colonists  for  liberty  was 
Immeasurably  aided  by  sacrifices  and  serv- 
ices of  freedom-loving  nationals  of  many 
countries:  and 

Whereas  General  Frledrich  Wilhelm  von 
Steuben,  following  a  brilliant  military  career 
In  his  native  Germany,  responded  to  the 
appeal  for  assUtance  from  the  beleaguered 
Colonies:  and 

Whereas  General  von  Steuben,  drawing 
upon  his  experience  and  his  vision,  instructed 
forces  mobilized  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, directed  training  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
established  discipline  and  morale  which  en- 
abled disordered,  retreating  forces  to  rally 
and  reorganize  following  the  Battle  of  Mon- 
mouth:  and 

Whereas  General  von  Steuben  served  with 
distinction  as  Inspector  general  of  the  colo- 
nial forces,  in  command  of  the  district  of 
Virginia,  aiid  during  the  siege  of  Torktown; 
and 

Whereas  the  drill  regulations .  and  rules 
of  order  and  discipline  for  troops  of  Mie  Col- 
onies conceived  and  promulgated  by  Gen- 
eral von  Steuben  were  formally  adopted  by 
the  Continental  Congress  as  the  governing 
code  for  forces  of  the  Revolution;  and 

Whereas  the  ideas  and  methods  advocated 
and  perfected  by  General  von  Steuben  were 
reflected  in  the  establUhment  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy:   and 


Whereas  the  United  States  regularly  shows 
appreciation  to  heroes  of  other  nationalities 
who  were  conspicuous  in  the  fight  for  inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  ot 
General  von  Steuben  and  the  anniversary  of 
the  completion  of  labors  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  colncldentally  fall  on  Sep- 
tember 17:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  annually 
to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  officials 
of  the  Government  to  display  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  on  all  governmental  buildings 
each  September  17  and  urging  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  commemorating  the 
birth  and  the  services  of  General  Frledrich 
Wilhelm  von  Steuben. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION   PASSED  OVER 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  110) 
establishing  a  George  Washington 
Carver  Commemorative  Commission  was 
announced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  over,  by 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


EXTENSION  OP  APPLICATION  RE- 
LATING TO  ESPIONAGE  AND 
CENSORSHIP 

The  bin  ^S.  1895)  to  repeal  section  791 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
extend  the  application  of  chapter  37  of 
title  18,  relating  to  espionage  and 
censorship,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  present  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  an  explanation  of  Calendar 
No.  1027. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  Is  requested. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  both  the 
present  Attorney  General  and  admin- 
istration and  the  prior  Attorney  General 
and  administration  have  recommended 
this  agency.  Espionage  Is  a  cause  of 
action  If  the  activity  occurs  within  the 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdictions  of 
the  United  States,  but  to  the  surprise  of 
many  there  is  no  statute  under  which 
criminal  proceedings  can  be  brought  in 
event  the  activity  involving  the  espio- 
nage agent  occurs  other  than  In  the 
admiralty,  navigation  and  maritime 
jurisdiction.  The  bill  would  extend  the 
scope  and  reach  of  the  espionage  laws 
and  Include  actions  of  espionage  com- 
mitted either  In  the  United  States  or  be- 
yond. The  venue  would  be  extended 
worldwide  as  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  committing  such  offenses. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  it  will  in- 
terest the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  who  Is  an  eminent  lawyer,  to 
realize  that  some  years  ago  we  extended, 
we  thought,  the  scope  of  the  law  by  In- 
serting In  the  law  the  sentence: 

Tbls  chapter  shall  apply  within  the 
admlrality  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
and  on  the  high  seas  as  well  as  within  the 
United  States. 


Before  that,  the  law  said  nothing  ap- 
plicable. After  that  language  was  In- 
serted, It  was  held  by  the  court  that  the 
measure  is  a  limitation  and  does  not 
apply  to  espionage  that  Is  committed 
abroad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
Uon  791  of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  U 
repealed. 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  37  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  following : 
"791.  Scope  of  chapter." 

Mr.  HRUSKA  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  House  and  Senate  have 
now  passed  Identical  bills  repealing  sec- 
tion 791  of  Utle  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  which  thereby  removes  any  limita- 
tion on  the  jurisdiction  of  this  country  to 
prosecute  espionage  offenses  committed 
by  American  citizens  In  foreign  coim- 
tries.  These  bills  are  H.R.  2730  and 
S.  1895,  respectively. 

The  logic  of  such  legislation  in  this 
day  and  age  demands  no  elaborate  proof 
Having  imdertaken  worldwide  activitie.s 
In  the  national  defense,  our  Government 
must  have  protection  against  acts  of 
espionage,  whether  committed  at  home 
or  abroad.  It  Is  quite  apparent  that 
espionage  today  Is  no  longer  a  matter 
solely  of  domestic  concern. 

The  extraterritorial  effect  given  this 
criminal  statute  establishes  no  new  prec- 
edents. U.S.  V.  Bowman  (260  UJ3.  94) 
held  that  American  citizens  in  a  for- 
eign country  are  subject  to  penal  laws 
enacted  to  protect  this  country.  With- 
out saying  more.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
a  clear  and  present  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  continued  support  these  measures 
have  received  from  both  the  present  and 
previous  administrations  In  large  part 
permitted  prompt  action  to  be  taken,  as 
well  as  the  diligent  efforts  by  our  col- 
league In  the  House,  Representative 
Richard  H.  Porr.  who  sponsored  an 
Identical  bill  and  guided  Its  passage 
through  that  body  earlier  this  year. 

I  am  gratified  that  this  progress  has 
been  made  In  this  very  vital  field. 


NATIONAL  POISON  PREVENTION 
WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  358 > 
authorizing  the  President  to  issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  designating  the 
third  week  in  March  as  National  Poison 
Prevention  Week,  in  order  to  aid  in 
bringing  to  the  American  people  the 
dangers  of  accidental  poisoning  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ESCAPE  OR  ATTEMPTED  ESCAPE  OF 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS 

The  bill  (S.  1954)  to  amend  chapter 
35  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  escape  or  attempted  es- 
cape of  juvenile  delinquents  was  con- 
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sldered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 751  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  inserting  tbe  subsection  symbol 
"(a)"  at  the  beginning  thereof,  and  by  add- 
ing, Immediately  following  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  as  hereby  so  designated,  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Whoever  escapes  or  attempts  to  es- 
cape from  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  his  authorized  representative,  shall, 
If  the  custody  or  confinement  Is  by  virtue  of 
a  lawful  arrest  for  a  violation  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States  not  punishable  by  death 
or  life  Imprisonment  and  committed  before 
such  person's  eighteenth  birthday,  and  as 
to  '  hom  the  Attorney  General  has  not  spe- 
cifically directed  the  Institution  of  criminal 
proceedings,  or  by  virtue  of  a  commitment 
as  a  Juvenile  delinquent  under  section  6034 
of  this  title,  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  discretionary  au- 
thority vested  In  the  Attorney  General  pur- 
suant to  section  6032  of  this  title." 

Sec.  2.  Section  752  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  subsection  symbol  "(a)"  at 
the  beginning  thereof,  and  by  adding,  im- 
mediately following  subsection  (a)  of  such 
section  as  hereby  so  designated,  a  new  sub- 
section to  read   as  follows: 

"(b)  Whoever  rescues  or  attempts  to  res- 
cue or  Instigates,  aids,  or  assists  the  escape 
or  attempted  escape  of  any  person  In  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General  or  his  au- 
thorized representative,  shall.  If  the  cus- 
tody or  confinement  Is  by  virtue  of  a  law- 
ful arrest  for  a  violation  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States  not  punishable  by  death  or  life 
Imprisonment  and  committed  before  such 
person's  eighteenth  birthday,  and  as  to  whom 
the  Attorney  General  has  not  specifically  di- 
rected the  Institution  of  criminal  proceed- 
ings, or  by  virtue  of  a  commitment  as  a 
juvenile  delinquent  under  section  6034  of 
this  title,  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 


AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  5021   OF 
TITLE  18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

The  bill  (HJl.  5343)  to  amend  section 
5021  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


HANNA  GHOSN 


The  bill  (S.  296)  for  the  relief  of 
Hanna  Ghosn  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Hanna  Ghosn  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  minor  natural -born  alien  child  of 
Mrs.  Louisa  Aasaff,  a  United  SUtes  citizen: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  of  Hanna 
Ghosn  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


BILL  PASSED  TO  THE  FOOT  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  bUl  (S.  1691)  to  provide  that  any 
juvenile  who  has  been  determined  delin- 


quent by  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  may  be  committed  by  the  court 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General 
for  observation  and  study,  was  an- 
noimced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
Calendar  No.  1031,  8.  1691? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Does  the  Senator  care  to  object? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  I  should  like  to 
have  an  explanation  of  It.  I  do  not  know 
what  Is  involvetl  in  the  procedure  with 
respect  to  a  juvenile  who  has  been  de- 
termined delinquent  by  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States.  What  does  "cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General"  mean? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  go 
to  the  foot  of  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,  the  bill  will  be  passed  to 
the  foot  of  the  calendar. 


LAURA  CELANI 


The  bill  (S.  1888)  for  the  relief  of 
Laura  Celanl  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Laura  Celanl,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  McCann,  citizens  of 
the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  of  the  said  Laura  Celanl  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


DING  LAM  TAM  AND  DING  YUN  TAM 

The  bill  (S.  2096)  for  the  relief  of 
Ding  Lam  Tarn  and  Ding  Yun  Tam  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Inunigratlon  and  Nationality  Act, 
Ding  Lam  Tam  and  Ding  Yun  Tam  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  minor  children  of  Daniel  P.  Wong,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiaries  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


A.  N.  DERINGER,  INC. 

The  bUl  (H.R.  1333)  for  the  relief  of 
A.  N.  Derlnger,  Inc.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  ALBANY  COUNTY.  N.Y. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4917)  for  the  relief  of 
Albany  County,  N.Y.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  35,  TITLE 
18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

The  bill  (H.R.  6834)  to  amend  section 
35  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  was 


considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


COMPENSATION  TO  PRISON  IN- 
MATES FOR  INJURIES  INCURRED 
IN  EMPLOYMENT 

The  bill  (H.R.  7358)  to  amend  section 
4126  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  compensation  to  prison  in- 
mates for  Injuries  Incurred  in  the  course 
of  employment,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE  QUADRICENTEN- 
NIAL  COMMISSION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  91)  to  estab- 
lish the  St.  Augustine  Quadrlcentennlal 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  4,  after  line  18,  to  strike 
out: 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  the  s\im  of  $10,- 
000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

So  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution 
read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  is 
hereby  established  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  "Saint  Augustine  Quadrlcentennlal 
Commission"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"),  which  shall  be  composed 
of  eleven  members  to  be  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Two  members  who  shall  be  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate: 

(2)  Two  members  who  shall  be  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives; 

(3)  One  member  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  who  shall  be  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  or  his  representative, 
and  who  shall  serve  as  executive  officer  of 
the  Commission;  and 

(4)  Six  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  after  consider- 
ation of  such  recommendations  as  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida  may  make,  upon  the  request 
of  the  President. 

(b)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall,  at  the  time  of  appointment,  designate 
one  of  the  members  appointed  by  him  to 
serve  as  Chairman.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  expenses  actually  and 
necessarily  Incurred  by  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(c)  A  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Conunls- 
sion  shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  orig- 
inal appointment  was  made. 

(d)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  service  or  employment  bringing  such 
individual  within  the  provisions  of  section 
216,  281,  283,  284,  434,  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  UJS.C.  99). 

Sec.  2.  The  functions  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  to  develop  and  to  executive  suitable 
plans  for  the  celebration,  in   1965,   of  the 
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four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Saint  Augustine,  Flc^da,  the  oldest  per- 
manent and  continuous  settlement  In  the 
United  States.  In  carrying  out  these  func- 
tions, the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  and  to  assist  the  Quadrlcenten- 
nlal  Anniversary  Commission  of  Florida. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  may  employ,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the 
Classlflcatlon  Act  of  1949,  such  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  In  carrying  out  Ita 
functions  under  this  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
personal  services;  to  cooperate  with  patriotic 
and  historical  societies  and  with  Institutions 
of  learning;  and  to  call  upon  other  Federal 
departments  or  agencies  for  their  advice 
and  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  resolution.  The  Commission,  to  such 
extent  as  it  finds  to  be  necessary,  may,  with- 
out regard  to  the  laws  and  procedures  appli- 
cable to  Federal  agencies,  procure  supplies, 
services,  and  property  and  make  contracts, 
and  may  exercise  those  powers  which  It  de- 
termines are  necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry 
out  efficiently  and  In  the  public  Interest 
the  purposes  ol   this  resolution. 

(b)  Expenditures  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  by  the  executive  officer  of  the  Com- 
mission, who  shall  keep  complete  records 
of  such  expenditures  and  who  shall  account 
also  for  all  funds  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion. A  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission, including  an  accounting  of  funds 
received  and  expended,  shall  be  furnished 
by  the  Commission  to  the  Congress  within 
one  year  following  the  celebration  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  resolution.  The  Commission 
shall  terminate  upon  submission  of  Its  re- 
port to  the  Congress. 

(c)  Any  property  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission remaining  upon  termination  of  the 
celebration  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  purposes  of  the  national 
park  system  or  may  be  disposed  of  as  surplus 
property.  The  net  revenues,  afttr  payment 
of  Commission  expenses,  derived  from  Com- 
mission activities,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

S«c.  6.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
flO,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


COL.  SAMUEL  HALE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  67)  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Samuel 
Hale,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  Colonel  Samuel  Hale,  4534A,  United 
States  Air  Force,  Is  relieved  of  liability  to 
the  United  States  tcx  the  payment  of  so 
much  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  a  loss  of 
funds  In  his  class  B  agent  account  that  oc- 
curred during  the  period  beginning  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1955.  and  ending  on  June  30,  1956, 
as  has  not  been  received  by  the  United 
States  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  : 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  $15,000  to  Cilka  Eliza- 
beth Ingrova.  widow  of  General  SergeJ  Jan 
Ingr,  In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  serv- 
ices the  said  General  Ingr  rendered  the  cause 
of  freedom  before,  during,  and  subsequent  to 
World  War  II  and,  in  particular,  his  services 
to  the  United  States  from  the  date  of  his 
employment  by  this  country  in  1949  to  the 
date  of  his  death,  June  17,  1956:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  amy  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
91.000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JESSIE    BAMER 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1792)  for  the  relief  of  Jessie 
Bamer.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
an  amendment,  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
"States",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided. 
That  the  natural  mother  of  the  said  Jes- 
sie Bamer  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act",  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  206 
of  the  Inmilgration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Jessie  Bamer  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  minor  alien  child  of  Mr.  Albert  Bamer, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  the  natural  mother  of  the  said  Jessie 
Bamer  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


FOREIGN    AGENTS    REGISTRATION 
ACT  OP  1938— AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  470)  to  amend  sections  1  and 
8  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
2,  line  12,  after  the  word  "and",  to  strike 
out  "any". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 


CILKA  ELIZABETH  INGROVA 

K.iT^I  ?f  !i^.^,  proceeded  to  consider  the  The  bill  (S.  495)  to  amend  the  Trading 

^h  Tr,J?^  forthereUef  of  Cilka  Eliza-  With  the  Enemy  Act  as  amended  was 

Detn  ingrova,  which  had  been  reported  announced  as  next  in  order. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bUl? 

Mr.  HART.    Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


COMMISSION  AND  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE       ON        INTERNATIONAL 
RULES      OF      JUDICIAL       PROCE- 
DURE—AMENDMENT 
The  bill  (H  R.  8490)  to  amend  the  act 
of    September    2,    1958,   establishing    a 
Commission  and  Advisory  Committee  on 
International    Rules    of    Judicial    Pro- 
cedure,   as    amended,    was    considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  27)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  month 
of  May  of  each  year  as  "Senior  Citi- 
zens Month"  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
designation  of  the  month  of  May  of  each 
year  as  "Senior  Citizens  Month"  focuses 
our  attention  on  the  problems  and  ac- 
complishments of  our  Nation's  older  citi- 
zens. 

The  senior  citizens  of  our  land  have 
made  America  what  it  is  today.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  our  Nation  recognize 
the  contributions  that  have  been  made 
by  these  wise  Americans  to  oiu*  growth 
and  achievements.  This  resolution  will 
help  demonstrate  the  high  esteem  and 
respect  in  which  Congress  regards 
Americans  who  are  now  in  the  twilight 
years  of  their  lives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
resolution  and  hope  that  favorable  ac- 
tion in  the  Senate  will  be  swiftly  fol- 
lowed by  approval  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  HART.  As  long  as  we  are  com- 
menting on  this  resolution,  I  express  the 
hope  that  its  signers  will  join  others  of 
us  in  the  effort  to  enact  a  comprehensive 
medical  care  program  for  these  senior 
citizens.  This  is  more  important  than 
any  commemorative  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  27)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  month  of  May  of 
each  year  as  "Senior  Citizens  Month",  and 
caUing  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  and  celebrate  such  month  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  passage  of  the  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
designate  the  month  of  May  of  each  year 
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as  "Senior  Citizens  Month"  provides  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  honor  the  contri- 
butions of  our  older  citizens  to  our  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  moral  development. 
It  will  serve  as  a  springboard  for  cere- 
monial programs  and  activities  in  each 
State  and  community,  highlighting  needs 
and  programs  for  our  older  citizens  that 
still  must  be  met  through  appropriate 
legislation. 

More  than  50  million  Americans  are  45 
years  of  age  or  older;  and  no  society  can 
afford  to  waste  the  resources  of  skill,  ex- 
perience, and  talent  which  they  repre- 
sent. This  Is  an  expanding  sector  of  our 
population;  and  we  should  be  increasing- 
ly concerned  with  problems  of  job  dis- 
crimination because  of  age,  substandard 
housing,  vocational  retraining,  and  in- 
adequate medical  care. 

With  a  genuine  bipartisan  effort  we 
could  have  enacted  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress  a  health-care  insurance  pro- 
gram for  the  aging.  It  is  indeed  regret- 
table that  the  administration  did  not 
give  this  program  the  priority  and  drive 
needed  to  get  action. 

But  the  thing  to  do  now  is  not  just  to 
give  health  care  for  the  aging  high  pri- 
ority once  more,  next  year,  with  a  "must" 
tag  that  could  prove  as  meaningless  as  it 
did  this  year.  What  we  need  for  this 
program  is  administration  decision  and 
action  during  the  recess  on  a  bill  on 
which  agreement  can  be  had  by  all  who 
work  for  it  and  whose  votes  are  needed 
in  order  to  pass  the  bill. 

This  would  be  a  genuine  boon  to  those 
who  are  faced  with  rising  medical  costs 
at  a  time  when  their  incomes  and  earn- 
ing capacity  are  decreasing.  We  should 
also  expand  our  research  programs,  and 
should  provide  opixjrtunities  which  will 
enable  our  senior  citizens  to  lead  produc- 
tive lives.  We  can  make  the  month  of 
May  truly  memorable  for  this  important 
group  of  Americans. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  <H.R.  4750)  to  amend  section 
8(a)  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation 
Act,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  coiisideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HART.  Over.  Mr.  President.  The 
report  on  the  bill  has  not  yet  been 
received. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  567)  to  authorize  longer 
term  leases  of  Indian  lands  in  the 
Torres-Martinez  Reservation  in  River- 
side County.  Calif.,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HART.  By  request,  I  ask  that  the 
bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  biU  (H.R.  3575)  to  authorize 
longer  term  leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the 
Dania  Reservation  in  Florida,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 


Mr.  HART.  By  request,  I  ask  that  the 
bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  go  over. 


USE  OF  FUNDS  FROM  JUDGMENTS 
FOR  CONFEDERATED  TRIBES  OP 
COLVILLE  RESERVATION 

The  bill  (H.R.  8236)  to  authorize  the 
use  of  funds  arising  from  judgments  in 
favor  of  any  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  Colville  Reservation  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  2732)  to  amend  section 
303  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  that  the  Secretaries  of 
the  uniformed  services  shall  prescribe  a 
reasonable  monetary  allowance  for 
transportation  of  house  trailers  or  mo- 
bile dwellings  upon  permanent  change 
of  station  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  ask  that  the  bUl  go 
over.    No  report  has  been  filed  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  go  over. 


REEMPLOYMENT  PROVISIONS  OF 
UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING 
AND  SERVICE  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  8765)  to  amend  and  clarify 
the  reemployment  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
after  line  7.  to  strike  out : 

"(1)  Any  person  who.  after  entering  the 
employment  to  which  he  claims  restoration, 
enlists  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  (other  than  In  a  reserve  component) 
and  who  serves  for  not  more  than  four  years, 
or  who  on  and  after  Augxist  1,  1961,  serves 
any  additional  period  not  exceeding  the 
maximum  period  for  which  be  might  be 
called  Into  or  retained  in  service  involun- 
tarily (plus  In  each  case  any  period  of  addi- 
tional service  imposed  pursuant  to  law)  shall 
be  entitled  upon  release  from  service  under 
honorable  conditions  to  all  the  reemploy- 
ment rights  and  other  benefits  provided  for 
by  this  section  In  the  case  of  persons  in- 
ducted under  the  provisions  of  this  title." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"(1)  Any  person  who  after  entering  the 
employment  to  which  he  clainis  restoration, 
enlists  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  (other  than  in  a  reserve  component) 
shall  be  entitled  upon  release  from  service 
under  honorable  conditions  to  all  the  reem- 
ployment rights  and  other  benefits  provided 
for  by  this  section  in  the  case  of  persons  in- 
ducted under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  if 
the  total  of  his  service  performed  between 
June  24,  1948,  and  August  1,  1961,  did  not 
exceed  four  years,  and  the  total  of  any  serv- 
ice, additional  or  otherwise,  performed  by 
him  after  August  1,  1961,  does  not  exceed 
four  years  (plus  in  each  case  any  period  of 
additional  service  imposed  pursuant  to  law) ." 

And,  on  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  9,  to  strike  out  "total  of  such  active 
duty  performed  did  not  exceed  four 
years,  and  the  total  of  any  such  addi- 
tional active  duty  performed  after  Au- 
gust 1,  1961,  does  not  exceed  the  maxi- 


mum period  for  which  he  might  be  called 
into  or  retained  in  service  Involuntarily" 
and  insert  "total  of  such  active  duty 
performed  between  June  24,  1948,  and 
August  1, 1961,  did  not  exceed  four  years, 
and  the  total  of  any  such  Active  duty, 
additional  or  otherwise,  performed  after 
August  1.  1961,  does  not  exceed  four 
years". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

ANNUITIES  BASED  ON  RETIRED  OR 
RETAINER  PAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  6668)  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  annuities 
based  on  retired  or  retainer  pay,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to  strike  out: 

That  chapter  73  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  entitled  "Annuities  Based  on  Retired 
or  Retainer  Pay"  may  be  cited  as  the  "Re- 
tired Serviceman's  Family  Protection  Act". 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

That  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  title  of  chapter  73  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  'CHAPTEB    73. ^RETIRED    SERVICEMAN'S  FAICILT 

PROTECTION    PLAN' 

"(2)   The   chapter   analysis  of   subtitle   A 
and  the  analysis  of  part  n  of  subtitle  A  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  the  following 
item: 
"  '73.  Annuities  Based   on  Retired  or 

Retainer   Pay 1431' 

and  inserting  the  following  Item  in  place 

thereof : 

"  '73.  Retired     Serviceman's     Family 

Protection  Plan 1431»  " 

On  page  3,  line  4,  after  the  word  "be- 
fore", to  strike  out  "he  is  retired  or 
granted  retired  or  retainer  pay"  and  in- 
sert "the  first  day  for  which  retired  or 
retainer  pay  is  granted";  in  line  20,  after 
the  word  "before",  to  strike  out  "he  re- 
tires or  becomes  entitled  to  retired  or 
retainer  pay"  and  insert  "the  first  day 
for  which  retired  or  retainer  pay  is 
granted";  in  line  24,  after  the  word  "if", 
to  strike  out  "the  member  is  retired  or 
becomes  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer 
pay  within  three  years  after  making  the 
change  or  revocation"  and  insert  "made 
less  than  three  years  before  the  first  day 
for  which  retired  or  retainer  pay  is 
granted";  on  page  5,  line  1,  after  the 
word  "after",  to  strike  out  "becoming 
entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay"  and 
insert  "the  first  day  for  which  retired  or 
retainer  pay  is  granted" ;  on  page  6,  line 
1,  after  the  word  "no",  to  strike  out  "de- 
ductions from  his  retired  or  retainer 
pay"  and  insert  "amounts  by  which  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  is  reduced";  in  line 
5,  after  the  word  "new",  to  strike  out 
"sentences"  and  insert  "sentence";  in 
line  11.  after  the  word  "procedure",  to 
strike  out  "This  subsection  does  not  ap- 
ply to  actions  taken  under  section  1445 
of  this  title.  ";  on  page  8.  line  13.  after 
the  word  "if",  to  strike  out  "he  were 
to  retire  upon"  and  insert  "the  first  day 
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for  which  retired  or  retainer  pay  Is 
granted  were  to  be",  and  In  line  20,  after 
the  word  "<rf",  to  Insert  "enactment  of". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1241)  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  im- 
provement of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities  and  to  authorize  scholar- 
ships for  undergraduate  study  in  such 
Institutions,  was  annoimced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Over,  by  request. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  withhold  his  objection  for  a 
moment  so  that  I  may  make  a  brief  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  withhold  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  the  first  in  the  Senate  to  agree  that 
S.  1241  should  not  be  considered  on  the 
call  of  the  unanimous-consent  calendar. 
It  is  a  matter,  of  course,  that  should  be 
considered  by  motion  and  should  be  sub- 
jected to  thorough  debate.  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  that  S.  1241  is  a  matter 
that  ought  to  be  considered  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  come  next  January,  when 
we  reconvene. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  west 
coast.  While  there,  I  talked  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  educators  in  higher 
education.  They  are  greatly  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  higher  education  in 
this  country.  In  one  instance  I  talked 
to  a  college  president  whose  institution 
Is  bursting  at  the  seams.  They  liave  had 
to  put  a  stop  order  on  the  admission  of 
students  who  want  to  get  in  but  who 
caimot  get  in,  because  the  college  does 
not  have  facilities  with  which  to  accom- 
modate them.  That  is  typical,  I  say  to 
the  Senate,  of  scores  and  scores  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  this 
country  today. 

What  that  really  represents  is  a  shock- 
ing national  waste  of  a  great  wealth  in 
America,  a  wealth  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  dissipate ;  namely,  the  intellectual  po- 
tential of  the  young  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  that  Intellectual  potential  needs 
to  be  developed  to  its  maximum  in  every 
college  of  the  United  States,  so  that  every 
young  man  and  woman  in  this  country 
who  wants  to  become  a  college  graduate 
and  has  the  ability  to  successfully  pass  a 
college  course  can  get  a  college  educa- 
tion. 

If  we  want  to  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  selfish  national  economic  in- 
terest, this  means  in  the  long  nm  a  great 
expansion  in  the  wealth  of  our  coun- 
try. It  means  a  great  Increase  in  tax 
Income  in  o\ir  country.  The  increased 
taxes  that  these  college  graduates  will 
pay  over  the  reduced  amount  of  taxes 
they  will  pay  if  they  never  get  a  college 
education  make  the  support  of  higher 
education  in  this  country  economically 
sound. 


It  is  soimd  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
cultural  development.  It  is  sound  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  national  defense. 
I  do  not  beheve  that  the  parents  of 
America  and  the  educators  of  America 
will  long  permit  Congress  to  postpone 
its  clear  responsibility  in  regard  to  the 
passage  of  legislation  such  as  this  bill 
to  which  I  am  now  addressing  my  re- 
marks; namely.  Calendar  No.  1053.  S. 
1241.  which  is  a  must  bill  in  connection 
with  higher  education. 

Therefore,  I  make  these  comments  on 
the  last  occasion  we  shall  probably  have 
this  subject  matter  before  us  before  we 
adjourn,  probably  at  the  end  of  this 
week. 

However,  we  are  dealing  here  with  a 
bill  which  is  of  great  national  concern. 
The  institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
clearly,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country,  deserving  of  the  Fed- 
eral aid  which  the  bill  seeks  to  make 
available  to  them. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  wishes  to  make  a 
point  of  order.  He  had  the  floor.  He 
yielded  by  unanimous  consent  to  call 
up  bills  on  the  calendar  which  could  be 
passed  by  imanimous  consent.  He  was 
told  that  that  would  take  10  or  15  min- 
utes. That  was  almost  an  hour  ago.  So 
he  makes  the  point  of  order  that  from 
now  on  if  any  Senator  wishes  to  object 
to  any  of  these  bills,  he  may  object,  but 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  will  object  to 
his  making  a  speech  on  it.  That  was  the 
basis  on  which  I  yielded. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  when  the  Senate  is  hav- 
ing a  call  of  the  calendar,  no  Senator 
may  be  denied  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia the  right  to  follow  the  rule  relat- 
ing to  the  call  of  the  calendar.  The 
rule  pertaining  to  the  call  of  the  calen- 
dar provides  that  a  Senator  has  the 
right  to  speak  for  5  minutes.  If  he 
wishes  to  speak  for  5  minutes  on  any  bill, 
he  may  do  so. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  object  to  a  continuation  of 
the  call  of  the  calendar  and  Insist  on 
his  right  to  the  floor;  but  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  never  take  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  off  his  feet  when  the 
calendar  is  being  called  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  I  was  responsible  for  having  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  any  Senator  has 
a  right  to  speak  for  5  minutes  when  there 
is  objection  to  a  bill. 

Objection  has  been  heard.  The  bin 
will  be  passed  over. 


FOR  RELIEF  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
LOUISIANA 

The  bill  (S.  2396)  for  the  relief  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  was  announced  as  next 
In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  partially  responsible  for  the  situa- 
tion now  existing.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  been  most  kind  In  giving 
UP  hia  right,  temporarily,  to  continue 


with  his  speech,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  him  and  to  many  other 
Senators. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  was  within 
his  right  in  taking  the  floor  for  5  min- 
utes, but  it  was  with  the  understanding 
that  not  much  would  be  said  in  the  way 
of  objection.  I  think  that  so  far  the 
situation  has  been  handled  very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

The  bill  (S.  2396)  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  hereby  waives  any  and  all 
rights  It  has  or  may  have  with  respect  to 
claiming  a  violation  on  the  part  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  for  failure  to  comply  with  a 
restriction  In  a  deed  of  conveyance  dated 
September  SO,  1920,  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  lim- 
iting the  purposes  for  which  Income  from 
leases  on  mineral  lands  Included  within  the 
lands  conveyed  by  such  deed  may  be  used.  If 
the  violation  occurs  solely  as  the  result  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  apportioning  and  using 
10  per  centum  of  such  Income  in  accordance 
with  article  4.  section  3  of  the  constitution 
of  such  State,  as  In  effect  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  such  restriction  hav- 
ing been  speclflcally  included  In  the  terms 
of  such  deed  and  all  rights  of  the  grantor 
under  such  deed  having  been  assigned  to  the 
United  SUtcs  by  the  Rockefeller  ^^)undatlon. 
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REDESIGNATE  JEFFERSON  DIVI- 
SION. EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF 
TEXAS.  AS  MARSHALL  DIVISION 

The  bill  (S.  2102)  to  redesignate  the 
Jefferson  division  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Texas  as  the  Marshall  division, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS  TO  CUS- 
TODY OF  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
FOR  OBSERVATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  previously 
Calendar  1031.  S.  1691,  was  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  calendar  because  an  explana- 
Umi  was  requested.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  permit  me  to  make  a  brief 
explanation? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  be  glad  to  do 
so.  However,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
was  himself  operating  on  borrowed  time. 
Three  other  Senators  have  yielded  to  me 
to  permit  me  to  make  this  speech,  so  I 
am  proceeding  on  borrowed  time.  How- 
ever. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  consider  S.  1691. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clirk.  A  bill  (8.  1691)  to 
provide  that  any  Juvenile  who  has  been 
determined  delinquent  by  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  may  be  committed 
by  the  court  to  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General  for  observation  and 
study. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideratl<m  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  any  Ju- 
venile who  has  been  determined  by  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  to  be 
delinquent  may  be  committed  by  the 
court  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  observation  and  study.  Tlie  re- 
port filed  by  the  committee  shows  that  no 
procedure  is  available  for  a  pre-sentence 
investigation  of  a  youth  against  whom 
action  is  brought  \mder  the  Youth  Cor- 
rection Act,  although  for  adults  this 
procedure  is  available. 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Penitentiaries  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  both  sug- 
gest that  this  situation  should  be  cor- 
rected so  as  to  include  a  provision  for 
pre-sentence  investigation  of  those 
against  whom  action  was  filed  under  the 
Youth  Correction  Act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  ex- 
planation. The  explanation  makes  clear 
that  the  bill  is  sound.  I  find  myself  in 
complete  agreement  with  it.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  propxjsed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bin.  I 

The  WU  (S.  169i)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6034  of  tlUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  Immediately 
after  the  third  paragraph  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"If  the  court  desires  more  detaUed  Infor- 
mation as  a  basis  for  determining  whether 
to  place  any  Juvenile  delinquent  on  proba- 
tion or  to  commit  blm  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  under  the  first  para- 
graph of  this  sectloe,  the  court  may  com- 
mit such  delinquent  to  the  ciistody  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  observation  and  study 
at  an  appropriate  classification  center  or 
agency.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, under  such  regulations  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  prescribe,  shall,  after  the  delin- 
quent has  been  so  committed,  cause  a  com- 
plete ^tudy  to  be  made  of  the  delinquent, 
Including  a  mental  and  physical  examina- 
tion, to  ascertain  his  personal  traits,  his 
capablUUes.  pertinent  circumstances  of  his 
social  background,  any  previous  delinquency 
or  criminal  experience,  any  mental  or  physi- 
cal defect  or  other  factor  contributing  to 
his  deUnquency,  and  any  other  factors  which 
the  Director  may  consider  pertinent.  A 
full  and  complete  report  of  the  results  of 
such  study,  together  with  any  recommen- 
dations which  the  Director  believes  would 
be  helpful  to  the  court  In  making  Its  deter- 
mination, shall  be  furnished  to  the  coiirt 
by  the  Director  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  such  delinquent  Is  ordered  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General 
under  this  paragraph  unless  the  court  grants 
addlUonal  time  for  further  study.  No  delin- 
quent shall  be  committed  under  this  para- 
graph for  a  period  exceeding  his  minority 
or  the  term  which  might  have  been  imposed 
had  he  been  tried  and  convicted  of  the 
alleged  violation  for  which  he  was  deter- 
mined delinquent,   whichever  occurs   first." 

Mr.  HRUSKA  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today,  at  the  call  of 


the  calendar  of  non-objected-to  items, 
the  Senate  passed  S.  1691  which  pro- 
vides that  any  Juvenile  who  has  been 
determined  delinquent  by  a  U.S.  district 
court  may  be  committed  by  that  court 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General 
for  observation  and  study.  A  report  of 
such  study  would  then  be  furnished  the 
court  within  a  designated  period  of  time 
covering  numerous  factors  including 
personal  traits,  capabilities,  social 
background,  previous  delinquency  and 
other  pertinent  information — all  of 
which  is  helpful  in  making  a  final  dis- 
position of  the  case. 

The  bill  resulted  from  a  recommenda- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Penitentiaries  Subcommittee.  It 
had  been  called  to  my  attention  that  no 
procedure  is  available  for  diagnostic 
study  of  juvenile  offenders  although  it 
exists  for  individuals  committed  under 
the  Youth  Corrections  Act  and  for  adult 
offenders. 

No  discussion  is  required  to  demon- 
strate that  such  studies  are  equally  de- 
sirable for  the  proper  disposition  of 
juveniles  who  present  particularly  dif- 
ficult problems  for  our  courts.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  the  prompt  action  taken 
by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  in  reporting  the  bill  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  favorably  com- 
menting upon  it. 

The  practice  of  presentence  diagnostic 
studies  places  no  heavy  burden  on  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  inasmuch  as  such 
studies  would  be  made  once  the  juvenile 
is  committed. 

However,  the  availability  of  this  in- 
formation and  advice  to  the  court  prior 
to  Its  making  a  final  disposition  gives 
added  assurance  that  the  best  possible 
action  will  be  taken  In  the  Interest  both 
of  society  and  the  individual.  The  in- 
creasing use  which  our  Federal  courts 
are  now  making  under  the  available  stat- 
utes of  the  opportunity  to  secure  these 
diagnostic  studies  is  the  best  evidence 
of  the  need  to  have  them. 

By  extending  the  system  of  such  pre- 
sentence diagnostic  studies  to  juveniles, 
this  bill  represents  another  sound  step 
in  the  direction  of  responsible  law  en- 
forcement. Due  to  its  importance,  I  am 
also  pleased  tliat  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  ( Mr.  Morse  ]  made  inquiry  about 
the  nature  of  the  bill  so  that  It  would  be 
fully  understood  by  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  me  to  express 
appreciation  to  him  for  his  courtesy  and 
patience  in  allowing  the  Senate  to  com- 
ply with  the  needs  of  the  calendar? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much.  I  did  not  wish  to  show 
any  Impatience  over  the  essential  need 
of  calling  the  calendar  or  to  deny  to 
any  Senator  the  right,  if  he  objected  to 
a  bill,  to  express  his  objection  in  5  min- 
utes. However,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, as  he  said,  has  been  operating  on 
borrowed  time.  He  was  scheduled  to 
speak  on  the  issue  of  rule  XXII  last 


Saturday,  but  he  could  not  be  reached. 
Three  other  Senators  were  scheduled  to 
speak  today.  All  three  of  them  gra- 
ciously yielded  to  me  to  make  my  speech 
today,  although  I  was  scheduled  to  make 
my  speech  last  Saturday.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  yielded  for  the  call  of  the 
calendar,  with  some  restriction. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  know  that 
I  gladly  respected  his  right  to  take  back 
the  floor  at  any  time  he  wished  to  do  so. 
I  do  not  believe  he  quite  understood  the 
position  in  which  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon found  himself.  I  have  my  obliga- 
tions on  the  call  of  the  calendar;  and 
there  were  certain  bills  on  the  calendar 
as  to  which  I  desired  either  to  make  ob- 
jection or  to  ask  questions.  That  is  why 
I  simply  insisted  of  my  rights  during  the 
call  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Record  shows  that  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar was  conducted  with  full  Justice 
to  all  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  the  floor. 


CLOTURE— PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 
OF  RULE  XXII 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considei'ation 
of  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
4,  a  resolution  to  amend  the  cloture  rule 
by  providing  for  adoption  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
rule  XXn  of  the  Senate  rests  upon  sound 
precedent  and  hallowed  tradition.  It 
harks  back  to  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  amendment,  which  has  been  in 
force  for  nearly  170  years,  reads  as 
follows: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

Rule  XXn  of  the  Senate  has  permitted 
free  speech  to  be  exercised  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  Upper  Chamber  has 
from  time  to  time  been  called  the  great- 
est deliberative  tK>dy  in  the  world. 

LENGTHT  OKBATS 

The  right  of  free  speech,  of  course,  in- 
volves the  privilege  to  speak  on  whatever 
subject  seems  appropriate.  It  involves 
the  privilege  to  speak  for  whatever 
length  of  time  is  deemed  necessary. 
That  privilege  is  reserved  to  each  and 
every  Senator,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  XXII. 

The  exercise  of  free  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate has  at  times  given  occasion  to 
lengthy  discussions  of  important  issues. 
These  deliberations  may  be  called  ex- 
tended debates,  or  they  may  be  termed 
"filibusters,"  according  to  the  point  of 
view  of  the  observer.  We  have  seen 
some  controversial  issues  debated  on  the 
Senate  floor  for  weeks  at  a  time  with  no 
reference  made  to  anything  except  "ex- 
tended debate."  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  had  pending  proposed  civil  rights 
legislation  when  Senators  making  their 
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very  first  speech,  on  a  matter  vitally  af- 
fecting their  States,  were  publicly  criti- 
cized as  fllibusterers. 

In  both  cases,  however,  the  delibera- 
tions embodied  a  principle  for  which 
our  forefathers  struggled  and  which  we 
have  the  responsibility  for  preserving. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  the  debates  on  the  Senate  floor  oc- 
casionally may  seem  repetitious,  unnec- 
essarily lengthy,  and  a  bit  irksome. 
Some  may  even  appear  to  be  in  technical 
violation  of  the  rules  set  forth  in  Thomas 
Jefferson's  "Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Practice,"  compiled  during  the  time 
Jefferson  served  as  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the 
Senate,  1797  to  1801.  Section  17  of  this 
manual,  concerning  order  in  debate, 
specifies  that — 

No  one  la  to  speak  impertinently  or  beside 
the  question,  superfluously,  or  tediously. 

Some  debate  In  the  Senate  might  well 
be  dispensed  with  to  the  advantage  of 
almost  everyone,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  speaker. 

But  patience  is  a  virtue  just  as  free- 
dom of  speech  is  a  right.  Both  should 
be  cherished.  Those  impatient  with 
lengthy  debate  who  would  seek  to  restrict 
it  might  well  recall  the  wisdom  of  the 
Book  of  Exodus.  There  it  is  written  in 
the  fourth  chapter  that  Moses  said  unto 
the  Lord: 

O  my  Lord.  I  am  not  eloquent,  neither 
heretofore,  nor  since  Thou  hast  spoken  vmto 
Thy  servant:  but  I  am  slow  of  speech,  and 
of  a  slow  tongue. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Who  hath 
made  man's  mouth?  or  who  maketh  the 
dumb,  or  deaf,  or  the  seeing,  or  the  blind? 
have  not  I  the  Lord? 

Nor  is  that  aU.  To  attempt  to  limit 
unnecessary  debate  in  the  Senate  would 
involve  a  decision  about  what  delibera- 
tions are  necessary  and  what  are  not.  I 
emphatically  oppose  permitting  any 
liberalization  of  rule  XXII  of  the  Senate 
which  would  permit  anything  less  than  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  from  imposing 
upon  the  minority  its  decision  as  to  what 
debate  is  necessary  and  what  is  not. 

KDUCATIONAL   rUNCTION   OF  rSEE  SPCXCH 

The  principal  function  of  the  right  of 
free  speech  in  the  Senate  is  far  from 
permitting  what  may  seem  to  be  pro- 
longed or  luinecessary  debate.  Freedom 
of  speech  is  freedom  to  know.  Without 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  varied  rami- 
fications of  pending  issues,  the  legisla- 
tive function  of  this  body  could  not 
operate  properly. 

In  this  respect,  we  are  in  the  same 
position  as  that  of  the  democratic  Greek 
city-states  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
Speaking  nearly  2,400  years  ago  to  his 
fellow  Athenians,  Pericles  said: 

The  great  impediment  to  action  is.  In 
our  opinion,  not  discussion,  but  the  want 
of  that  knowledge  which  Is  gained  by  dls- 
ciisslon  preparatory  to  action. 

The  function  of  free  speech  in  expos- 
ing issues  and  sifting  the  truth  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  in  a  con- 
curring opinion  in  the  case  of  Whitney 
v.  California  (274  U.S.  375).  Writing  in 
1927.  Brandeis  said: 

ThOM  who  won  our  Independence  believed 
that  the  final  end  of  the  state  was  to  make 
men  it—  to  develop  their  faculties,  and  that 


in  Its  government  the  deliberative  force* 
should  prevail  over  the  arbitrary.  They 
valued  Ilb«^y  both  as  an  end  and  as  a 
means.  They  believed  liberty  to  be  the  se- 
cret of  happiness  and  coxirage  to  the  secret 
of  liberty.  They  believed  that  freedom  to 
think  as  you  will  and  to  speak  as  you  think 
are  means  indispensable  to  the  discovery 
and  spread  of  political  truth;  that  with- 
out free  speech  and  assembly  discussion 
would  be  futile;  that  with  them,  discussion 
affords  ordinarily  adequate  protection 
against  the  dissemination  of  noxious  doc- 
trine; that  the  greatest  menace  to  freedom 
Is  an  inert  people;  that  public  discussion  is 
a  political  duty;  and  that  this  should  be  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  American  Oov- 
ernment. 

In  addition,  Brandeis  went  on  to  say 
thatr— 

Pear  of  serious  injury  cannot  alone  Justify 
suppression  of  free  sp>eech  and  assembly. 
Men  feared  witches  and  burnt  women.  It 
is  the  function  of  speech  to  free  men  from 
the  bondage  of  irrational  fears.  To  Justify 
suppression  of  free  speech  tliere  miut  be 
reasonable  ground  to  fear  that  the  serloxis 
evU  will  result  if  free  speech  is  practiced. 
There  must  be  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
that  the  danger  apprehended  is  Inunlnent. 
There  must  be  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
that  the  evil  to  be  prevented  is  a  serious  one. 

The  educational  function  of  free 
speech,  particularly  as  it  applies  to  the 
legislative  process,  was  concisely  dis- 
cussed over  a  century  ago  by  John 
Stuart  Mill,  the  19th  century  English 
philosopher  and  economist.  In  his 
famous  essay  "On  Liberty,"  Mill  em- 
phasized the  necessity  for  studying  all 
sides  of  the  question  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  truth: 

The  greatest  orator,  save  one,  of  antiq- 
uity, has  left  it  on  record  that  he  always 
studied  his  adversary's  case  with  as  great. 
If  not  still  greater,  intensity  than  even  his 
own.  What  Cicero  practiced  as  the  means 
of  forensic  success  requires  to  be  imitated 
by  all  who  study  any  subject  In  order  to 
arrive  at  the  truth.  He  who  knows  only  his 
own  side  of  the  case  knows  little  of  that. 
His  reasons  may  be  good,  and  no  one  may 
have  been  able  to  refute  them.  But  if  he 
is  equally  unable  to  refute  the  reasons  on 
the  opposite  side,  if  he  does  not  so  much  as 
know  what  they  are,  he  has  no  ground  for 
preferring  either  opinion.  The  rational 
position  for  him  would  be  suspension  of 
Judgment,  and  unless  he  contends  himself 
with  that,  he  is  either  led  by  authority  or 
adopts,  like  the  generality  of  the  world,  the 
side  to  which  he  feels  most  inclination. 

Mill  continued  his  essay  in  these 
words: 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  he  should  hear  the 
arguments  of  adversaries  from  his  own 
teachers,  presented  as  they  state  them,  and 
accompanied  by  what  they  offer  as  refuta- 
tions. That  Is  not  the  way  to  do  Justice  to 
the  argpimients  or  bring  them  into  real  con- 
tact with  his  own  mind.  He  must  be  able 
to  hear  them  from  persons  who  actually  be- 
lieve them,  who  defend  them  In  earnest  and 
do  their  very  utmost  for  them.  He  must 
know  them  in  their  most  plausible  and  per- 
suasive form;  he  must  feel  the  whole  force 
of  the  difficulty  which  the  true  view  of  the 
subject  has  to  encounter  and  dispose  of. 
else  he  will  never  really  possess  himself  of 
the  portion  of  truth  which  meets  and  re- 
moves that  difficulty. 

Section  8  of  the  ConsUtution  of  the 
United  States  gives  the  Congress  the 
privilege  as  well  as  the  responsibility— 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 


the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  in  any  de- 
partment or  officer  thereof. 

This  responsibility  carries  with  it  the 
duty  to  become  f ulb'  informed  about  the 
issues  at  stake.  Only  then  can  there  be 
enacted  laws  which  will  be  both  "neces- 
sary and  proper"  for  the  occasion. 

In  order  to  consider  necessary  and 
proper  legislation,  therefore,  we  must 
preserve  freedom  of  speech,  so  that 
knowledge  will  always  be  close  at  hand. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  medieval  morality 
play  of  "Everyman,"  where  the  player 
representing  Knowledge  says: 

Everyman,    I    will    go   with    thee,    and    be 
thy  guide. 
In  thy  most  need  to  go  by  thy  side. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  essay  •On 
Liberty,"  suggested  still  another  aspect 
of  the  function  of  free  speech  in  clarify- 
ing pending  issues.    He  wrote  as  follows: 

The  peculiar  evil  of  silencing  the  expres- 
sion of  an  opinion  U  f^t  it  Is  robbing  the 
human  race,  posterity  as  well  as  the  existing 
generation — those  who  dissent  from  the 
opinion,  still  more  than  those  who  hold  it. 
If  the  opinion  ts  right,  they  are  deprived  of 
the  (^portunlty  of  exchanging  error  for 
truth;  If  wrong,  they  lose,  what  is  almost 
as  great  a  benefit,  the  clearer  perception 
and  livelier  Impression  of  truth  produced 
by  Its  collision  with  error. 

ntxxDOK  or  spksch  in  the  sxnatk 
This  Senate  floor  is  the  bastion  of  free 
speech,  and  all  of  us  must  seek  to  pre- 
serve it  as  such.  Prof.  Lindsay  Rogers, 
In  his  book  "The  American  Senate." 
published  in  1926,  pointed  out  in  his 
introduction  that — 

The  Senate  U.  generally  speaking,  the 
principal.  If  not  the  only  forum  of  the 
Nation;  Interests  are  espoused  and  aspira- 
tions are  voiced  which  have  no  chance  of 
being  presented  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  distinguished  former  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  Robert  M.  La  FoUette, 
Sr.,  observed  as  early  as  1917,  while 
speaking  on  the  Senate  floor: 

This  Senate  is  the  only  place  in  our  sys- 
tem where  no  matter  what  may  be  the  or- 
ganized power  behind  any  measure  to  rush 
its  consideration  and  to  compel  its  adoption, 
there  is  a  chance  to  be  heard,  where  there  Is 
an  opportunity  to  speak  at  length. 

Nor  was  La  PoUette  the  first  to  recog- 
nize this  fact.  Woodrow  Wilson  had 
pointed  out  earlier,  in  his  book  on  "Con- 
gressional Government:  A  Study  In 
American  PoUUcs."  published  in  1885. 
that— 

The  debates  of  the  Senate  are  of  great 
value  in  scrutinizing  and  sifting  matters 
which  come  up  from  the  House.  The  Sen- 
ate's opportunities  for  open  and  unrestricted 
discussion  and  Its  simple,  comparatively  un- 
encumbered forms  of  procedure,  unques- 
tionably enable  It  to  fulfill  with  very  con- 
siderable success  Its  high  functions  as  a 
chamber  of  revision. 

In  his  succeeding  book  on  "Constitu- 
tional Government  in  the  United  SUtes," 
published  in  1908,  Woodrow  Wilson  re- 
iterated his  viewpoint  that  the  Senate 
was  a  unique  forum  of  debate.  Wilson 
said: 

Indeed,  the  Senate  Is,  par  excellence,  the 
Chamber  of  debate  and  of  individual  priv- 
liege.    lu  discussions  are  often  enough  un- 
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profitable,  are  too  often  marred  by  personal 
feeling  and  by  exhibitions  of  prtvate  In- 
terest which  taint  Its  reputation  and  renttar 
the  country  uneasy  and  saspldooa,  but  they 
are  at  least  the  only  means  the  country 
has  of  clarifying  public  business  for  publlo 
comprehension. 

raoTxcnoN  or  iciMosrms 

The  ability  of  the  Senate  to  exercise 
and  preserve  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  thus  serves  as  an  educational 
function  within  the  legislative  process. 
Simultaneously,  it  serves  to  protect  mi- 
nority rights  and  minority  interests. 
Like  the  BUI  of  Rights  and  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  against  bills  of 
attainder  and  ex  post  facto  laws,  the 
privilege  of  free  and  unlimited  debate  in 
the  Senate,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
rule  XXII.  complements  the  protection 
provided  under  the  Constitution  for  mi- 
nority groups.  Minorities  can  function 
only  to  the  extent  that  their  interests 
are  known  and  recognized. 

lliere  are  ample  precedents  for  the 
protection  of  minority  rights.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  In  delivering  his  first  Inaugu- 
ral address  In  1801,  counseled  the  Na- 
tion to  protect  minority  rights  through 
reasonable  majority  action.    He  said: 

All,  too,  win  bear  In  mind  this  sacred 
principle,  that  though  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority Is  In  all  eases  to  prevail,  that  will  to 
be  rightful  must  be  reasonable;  that  the  mi- 
nority possess  their  equal  rights,  which  equal 
law  must  protect,  and  to  violate  would  be 
oppression. 

The  Importance  of  protecting  minority 
viewpoints  within  the  Senate  Is  reflected 
In  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  exempts,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  Members  of  both  Houses 
from  arrest  In  all  cases  except  treason, 
fekxny.  and  breach  of  the  peace.  Article 
I,  section  6.  reads  In  part  as  follows: 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  •  •  • 
shaU  In  all  cases  except  treason,  felony  and 
breach  ol  the  peace,  be  privUeged  from  ar- 
rest dxirlng  their  attMidance  at  the  session 
of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any 
speech  or  debate  in  either  House,  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  In  any  other  place. 

In  one  respect,  this  privilege  from  ar- 
rest bears  greater  significance  for  the 
Senate  than  for  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, as  TTiomas  Jefferson  pointed  out 
in  his  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Prac- 
tice. Section  3  of  Jefferson's  manual 
states  the  case  in  the  following  words : 

•nils  privilege  from  arrest,  privileges,  of 
coarse,  against  all  process  the  disobedience 
to  which  Is  punishable  by  an  attachment  of 
the  person,  as  a  subpena  ad  respondendum, 
or  testificandum,  or  a  summons  on  a  Jury; 
and  with  reason,  because  a  Member  has  su- 
perior duties  to  perform  in  another  place. 
When  a  Representative  Is  withdrawn  from 
his  seat  by  summons,  the  40,000  people  whom 
he  represents  lose  their  voice  in  debate  and 
vote,  as  they  do  on  bis  voluntary  absence; 
when  a  Senator  is  withdrawn  by  summons, 
his  State  loses  half  its  voice  In  debate  and 
vote,  as  it  does  on  his  voluntary  absence. 
The  enormous  disparity  of  evil  admits  of  no 
comparison. 

STATX    EXPSESENTATIOIf    WTFHIN    THI    STNATE 

The  need  to  preserve  freedom  of  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  in  order  to  give  full 
opportunity  to  present  all  viewpoints 
was  recognized  by  our  Pounding  Fathers 
in  drafting  the  Constitution.  During  the 
debates  In  the  Philadelphia  Constitu- 


tional Convention  of  1787,  one  of  the 
most  delicate  problems  dlseiused  was  the 
question  of  representation  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  method  of  selecting  Senators. 
The  delegates  to  the  Convention  first 
agreed  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  be  elected  by 
the  people  every  2  years,  and  they 
spelled  out  what  the  method  of  selection 
would  be.  Thus,  article  I,  section  2.  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States. 

A  subsequent  provision  of  article  I,  as 
amended  by  the  14th  amendment,  called 
for  Representatives  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  "according  to 
their  respective  numbers." 

The  representation  and  selection  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives gave  concern  to  the  smaller 
States  about  how  their  minority  posi- 
tion could  be  adequately  protected  from 
what  might  be  the  capricious  whims  of 
a  majority  in  the  House.  That  this  con- 
cern was  well  foimded  is  suggested  today 
by  the  preface  to  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  set  forth  in  House 
Document  No.  458,  of  the  85th  Congress, 
2d  session.    There  it  is  stated  that — 

Today  they  [the  House  rules]  are  perhaps 
the  most  finely  adjusted,  sclentlflcally  bal- 
anced, and  highly  technical  rules  of  any 
parliamentary  body  In  the  world.  Under 
them  a  majority  may  work  its  will  at  all 
times  In  the  face  of  the  most  determined 
and  vigorous  opposition  of  a  minority. 

A  long  debate  occurred  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Constitutional  Convention,  which 
at  times  was  so  acrimonious  that  It 
threatened  to  break  up  the  assemblage. 
Finally,  Benjamin  Franklin  offered  the 
solution — equal  representation  In  the 
Senate  for  every  State. 

The  compromise  suggested  by  Benja- 
min Franklin  has  been  regarded  as  so 
important  that  the  English  historian. 
Lord  Bryce,  and  others  have  said  that 
It,  alone,  made  federation  possible  In 
the  United  States. 

Later,  when  he  emerged  from  the  con- 
ference, at  the  end  of  hearings  on  the 
Constitution,  and  was  asked  what  had 
been  done,  Franklin  replied: 

We  have  given  you  a  Republic — if  you  can 
keep  It. 

As  a  result  of  Franklin's  compromise, 
the  original  articles  of  the  Constitution 
provided  that  the  Senate  should  be 
elected  by  the  State  legislatures,  not  by 
popular  vote,  and  given  a  term  of  6  years. 
Thus,  article  I,  section  3,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  specified 
that: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  6 
years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Under  these  provisions,  the  respective 

positions  of  the  minority  and  majority  in 
the  Senate,  as  within  the  Nation,  were 
discussed  at  length  in  "The  Federalist ' 
papers.  No.  32,  written  either  by  Hamil- 
ton or  Madison,  made  the  following 
points: 

Ttie  equal  vote  allowed  to  each  State  Is  at 
once   a   constitutional    recognition   of   the 


portion  of  sovereignty  remaining  in  the  in- 
tflvldiua  States,  and  an  instrument  for  pre- 
Mnrlag  that  reatdoary  aovereignty.  So  far 
tbe  aquallty  ought  to  be  no  less  acceptable 
to  the  large  than  to  the  small  States;  since 
they  are  not  less  solicitous  to  guard,  by  every 
possible  expedient,  against  an  Impropier  con- 
solidation of  the  States  into  one  simple 
R^ubllc. 

The  discussion  in  No.  62  of  "The  Fed- 
eralist" continues  In  these  words: 

Another  advantage  accruing  from  this  In- 
gredient In  the  constitution  of  the  Senate  te, 
the  additional  Impediment  It  must  prove 
against  Improper  acts  of  legislation.  No 
law  or  resolution  can  now  be  passed  with- 
out the  concurrence,  first,  of  a  majority  of 
the  people,  and  then,  of  a  majority  of  the 
States.  It  must  be  acknowledgied  that  this 
complicated  check  on  legislation  may  In 
some  instances  be  Injurious  as  well  as  bene- 
ficial; and  that  the  peculiar  defense  which  it 
involves  In  favor  of  the  smaller  States,  would 
be  more  rational,  if  any  Interests  common 
to  them,  and  distinct  from  those  of  the 
other  States,  would  otherwise  be  exposed  to 
peculiar  danger.  But  as  the  larger  States 
will  always  be  able,  by  their  power  over  the 
supplies,  to  defeat  unreasonable  exertions  of 
this  prerogative  of  the  lesser  States,  and  as 
the  facility  and  excess  of  lawmaking  seem 
to  be  the  diseases  to  which  our  governments 
are  most  liable,  It  is  not  Impossible  that  this 
part  of  the  Constitution  may  be  more  con- 
venient in  practice  than  it  appears  to  many 
in  contemplation. 

Selection  of  Senators  by  the  legisla- 
ture, rather  than  by  popular  vote,  was 
adopted  in  an  effort  to  assure  that  rep- 
resentation woxild  be  of  a  character  that 
would  calmly  consider  and  patriotically 
act  on  laws  vmder  which  all  the  people 
would  have  to  live.  That  intent  of  the 
drafters  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as 
the  intent  of  the  States  which  adopted 
It,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  debates  in  the 
State  ratifying  conventions  and  by  the 
published  argximents  of  the  federalists. 

Virginia,  which  had  the  largest  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  original 
States,  took  the  lead  in  proposing  an  Im- 
provement over  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation. Virginia  was  in  a  strategic  posi- 
tion in  the  contest  over  ratification. 
James  Madison,  during  the  debate  In  the 
Virginia  Federal  Convention  of  1788,  as- 
sembled to  consider  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution,  said  frankly  that  if 
Virginia  held  out.  the  United  States 
might  never  have  a  government. 

Brief  references  to  the  debates  in  the 
Virginia  Federal  Convention  of  1788  may 
help  to  illustrate  the  issues  involved.  The 
opponents  of  ratification  were  spear- 
headed by  the  revolutionary  leader,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  who  at  one  point  said  that — 

I  look  on  that  paper  (the  Constitution) 
as  the  most  fatal  plan  that  could  possibly 
be  conceived  to  enslave  a  free  people. 

At  still  another  point.  Henry  voiced 
his  objections  even  more  strongly  to  the 
proposed  federation.  Indeed,  he  feared 
that  the  Constitution,  If  adopted,  might 
well  lead  to  a  monarchy,  rather  than  a 
democracy.    Henry  said: 

This  Constitution  Is  sttld  to  have  beautiful 
features;  but  when  I  come  to  examine  these 
features,  sir,  they  appear  to  me  horribly 
frightfuL  Among  other  deformities  It  has 
an  awful  squinting — It  squints  toward 
monarchy.  And  does  not  this  rslss  indig- 
nation in  the  breast  of  every  trus  American? 
Tour  President  may  easily  become  king. 
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Where  are  your  checks  in  this  Ooveriunent? 
Yoiir  strongholds  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
your  enemies.  If  your  American  chief  be 
a  man  of  ambition  and  abilities,  how  easy 
It  Is  for  him  to  render  himself  absolute.  The 
army  Is  in  his  hands,  and  if  he  be  a  man 
of  address,  it  will  be  attached  to  him;  and  it 
will  be  a  subject  of  long  meditation  with 
him  to  seize  the  first  auspicious  moment  to 
accomplish  his  designs. 

Patrick  Henry  continued  his  words  of 
admonition  as  follows: 

And,  sir,  will  the  American  spirit  solely 
relieve  you  when  this  happens?  I  would 
rather  infinitely,  and  I  am  sure  most  of  this 
Convention  are  of  the  same  opinion,  have 
a  king,  lords,  and  commons,  than  a  govern- 
ment so  replete  with  insupportable  evils.  If 
we  make  a  king,  we  may  prescribe  the  rules 
by  which  he  shall  rule  his  people,  and  inter- 
pose such  checks  as  shall  prevent  him  from 
infringing  them;  but  the  President  in  the 
field  at  the  head  of  his  army  can  prescribe 
the  terms  on  which  he  shall  reign  master  so 
far  that  it  will  puzzle  any  American  to  get 
his  neck  from  under  the  galling  yoke. 

Patrick  Henry  then  suggested  how  dif- 
ficult It  would  be  to  control  the  situation 
through  the  enforcement  of  existing 
laws: 

I  cannot  with  patience  think  of  this  idea. 
If  ever  he  [the  President)  violates  the  laws, 
one  of  two  things  will  happen:  he  will  come 
at  the  head  of  his  army  to  carry  everything 
before  him,  or  he  will  give  bail  to  do  what 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  will  order  him.  If  he  be 
guUty,  will  not  the  recollection  of  his  crimes 
teach  him  to  make  one  bold  push  for  the 
American  throne?  Will  not  the  Immense 
difference  between  being  master  of  every- 
thing, and  being  ignomlnlously  tried  and 
punished,  powerfully  excite  him  to  make 
this  bold  push?  But,  sir,  where  is  the  exist- 
ing force  to  punish  him?  Can  he  not  at 
the  head  of  his  army  beat  down  every  op- 
position? Away  with  your  President;  we 
shall  have  a  king.  The  army  will  salute 
him  monarch;  your  militia  will  leave  you 
and  assist  in  making  him  king,  and  fight 
against  you.  And  what  have  you  to  oppose 
this  force?  What  will  then  become  of  you 
and  yotir  rights?  Will  not  absolute  despo- 
tism ensue? 

These,  then,  were  some  of  the  consid- 
erations that  Patrick  Henry  and  his  fol- 
lower had  in  mind  when  they  opposed 
the  unqualified  ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution. At  another  point  in  the  debate, 
Patrick  Henry  argued  that  the  public 
mind,  as  well  as  his  own,  was  extremely 
weary  at  the  proposed  change  of  gov- 
erment.  He  went  on  to  argue  In  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

I  consider  myself  as  the  servant  of  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth,  as  a  sentinel 
over  their  rights,  liberty  and  happiness.  I 
represent  their  feelings  when  I  say  that 
they  are  exceedingly  imeasy,  being  brought 
from  that  state  of  full  security  which  they 
enjoyed  to  the  [H-esent  delusive  appearance 
of  things. 

And  here  I  would  make  this  Inquiry  of 
those  worthy  characters  who  composed  a 
part  of  the  late  Federal  Convention.  I  am 
sure  they  were  fully  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  forming  a  great  consolidated 
Oovemment  Instead  of  a  confederation. 
That  this  is  a  consolidated  Government  Is 
demonstrably  clear;  and  the  danger  of  such 
a  Oovemment  is  to  my  mind  very  strlUng. 
I  have  the  highest  veneration  for  those 
gentlemen:  but,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  demand 
what  right  had  they  to  say,  "We,  the  people"? 
My  poUtical  curiosity,  exclusive  of  my 
anxious  soUcltude  for  the  public  welfare, 
leads  me   to  ask   who  authorized   them  to 


speak  the  language  of  "We,  the  people" 
instead  of  "We,  the  States?"  BUtea  are  the 
characteristics  and  soul  of  a  confederation. 
If  the  States  be  not  the  agents  of  this  com- 
pact. It  must  be  one  great  consolidated 
government  of  the  people  of  all  the  States. 
I  have  the  highest  respect  for  those  gentle- 
men who  formed  the  Convention;  •  •  •  The 
people  gave  them  no  power  to  use  their  name. 
That  they  exceeded  their  power  Is  perfectly 
clear. 

The  next  day,  Patrick  Henry  argued 
further  as  follows: 

Is  it  necessary  for  your  liberty  that  you 
should  abandon  those  great  rights  by  the 
adoption  of  this  system?  Is  the  relinquish- 
ment of  trial  by  Jury  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press  necessary  for  your  liberty?  Will 
the  abandonment  of  your  most  sacred  rights 
tend  to  the  security  of  your  liberty?  Lib- 
erty—the greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings — 
give  us  that  precious  Jewel,  and  you  may 
take  everything  else. 

The  arguments  of  Patrick  Henry 
against  ratification  were  supported  by 
such  eminent  men  as  James  Monroe, 
William  Grayson,  and  George  Ma^on, 
the  drafter  of  the  Virginia  Declaration 
of  Rights  of  1776.  The  proponents  of 
ratification  comprised  such  distin- 
guished gentlemen  as  James  Madison, 
John  Marshall,  George  Wythe,  Henry 
Lee,  Edmund  Pendleton,  and  George 
Nicholas. 

If  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1788  had  subscribed  to  the  view- 
points of  Patrick  Henry  and  his  follow- 
ers, it  might  might  never  have  ratified 
the  Constitution  in  any  form.  As  It  was, 
the  Virginia  convention,  after  3  weeks 
of  debate,  carried  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication by  a  vote  of  89  ayes  to  79  nays, 
or  by  a  margin  of  only  10  votes. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  debates, 
there  were,  of  course,  the  classic  discus- 
sions of  the  Constitution  presented  in 
the  "Federalist,"  described  as  "A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Being  a  Collection  of  Es- 
says Written  in  Support  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Agreed  Upon  September  17, 1787,  by 
the  Federal  Convention."  In  these  pa- 
pers, Madison.  Hamilton,  and  Jay,  three 
advocates  of  the  Constitution,  presented 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Issues  involved, 
as  they  viewed  them. 

In  No.  17  of  the  "Federalist,"  for  ex- 
ample, Alexander  Hamilton  referred  to 
fears  that  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Government  would  usurp  State 
powers  and  functions.    Hamilton  wrote: 

It  may  be  said  that  It  would  tend  to  render 
the  Government  of  the  Union  too  powerful, 
and  to  enable  it  to  absorb  those  residuary 
authorities,  which  It  might  be  Judged  proper 
to  leave  with  the  States  for  local  purposes. 

Hamilton  then  pointed  out  that  it  was 
improbable  that  Federal  councils  would 
be  disposed  to  usurp  such  powers  as  reg- 
ulation of  the  mere  domestic  policy  of 
a  State  or  of — 

the  administration  of  private  Justice  between 
the  citizens  of  the  same  State,  the  supervi- 
sion of  agriculture,  and  of  other  concerns  of 
a  similar  nature. 

Hamilton  concluded  that — 

It  is  therefore  Improbable  that  there 
should  exist  a  disposition  in  the  Federal 
councils  to  xisurp  the  powers  with  which 
they  are  connected;  because  the  attempt  to 
exercise  those  powers  would  be  as  trouble- 


some as  it  would  be  nugatory;  and  the  poa. 
seaslcm  of  them,  for  that  reaacm,  would  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  dignity,  to  the  im- 
portance, or  to  the  splendor  of  the  National 
Government. 

James  Madison,  in  No.  39  of  "The 
Federalist."  suggested  that  the  proposed 
government  would  function  on  a  par- 
tially national  and  a  partially  Federal 
basis.  He  argued  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  national  in  the  opera- 
tion of  Its  powers,  but  would  be  Federal 
In  the  extent  of  its  authority. 

Madison  wrote  as  follows: 

The  idea  of  a  national  government  in- 
volves in  it,  not  only  an  authority  over  the 
individual  citizens,  but  an  Indefinite  su- 
premacy over  all  persons  and  things,  so  far 
as  they  are  objecu  of  lawful  govenunent. 
Among  a  people  consolidated  into  one  na- 
tion, this  supremacy  is  completely  vested  In 
the  national  legislature.  Among  communi- 
ties united  for  particular  purposes.  It  is 
vested  partly  in  the  general  and  partly  in 
the  municipal  legislatures. 

Madison  continued  his  exposition  In 
the  following  words: 

In  the  former  case,  all  local  authorities  are 
subordinate  to  the  supreme;  and  may  be 
controUed,  directed,  or  abolished  by  it  at 
pleasure.  In  the  latter,  the  local  or  munici- 
pal authorities  form  distinct  and  independ- 
ent portions  of  the  supremacy,  no  more 
subject,  within  their  respective  spheres,  to 
the  general  authority,  than  the  general 
authority  is  subject  to  them,  within  lU  own 
sphere.  In  this  relation,  then,  the  pro- 
posed government  cannot  be  deemed  a  na- 
tional one;  since  its  Jurisdiction  eztands 
to  certain  enumerated  objects  only,  and 
leaves  to  the  several  States  a  residuary  and 
inviolable  sovereignty  over  all  other  obJecU. 

The  Virginians  of  Madison's  day  ac- 
cepted with  confidence  his  assurance 
that  the  States  would  continue  to  be 
recognized  as  sovereign  units  which 
would  delegate  only  specific  powers  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Madison 
wrote,  in  No.  45  of  "The  Federalist," 
that — 

The  powers  delegated  by  the  proposed 
Constitution  to  the  Federal  Government  are 
few  and  defined.  Those  which  are  to  remain 
In  the  State  governments  are  numerous  and 
indefinite.  The  former  will  be  exercised 
prlncipaUy  on  external  objects,  as  war.  peace, 
negotiation,  and  foreign  conunerce;  with 
which  last  the  power  of  taxation  wlU,  for 
the  most  part,  be  connected.  The  powers 
reserved  to  the  several  SUtes  will  extend  to 
all  the  objects  which,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  affairs,  concern  the  Urea,  liberties,  and 
properties  of  the  people,  and  the  internal 
order,  improvement,  and  prosperity  of  the 
Bute. 

In  another  "Federalist"  paper.  No.  51, 
Madison  discussed  further  the  principle 
of  .separation  of  powers.  Speaking  par- 
ticularly Qt  the  division  of  the  Central 
Government  Into  three  departments. 
Madison  wrote  in  terms  which  were  ap- 
plicable also  to  the  separation  of  powers 
between  the  States  and  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment.   Let  me  quote  his  exact  words: 

But  the  great  security  against  a  gradual 
concentration  of  the  several  powers  in  the 
same  department  consists  In  giving  to  those 
who  administer  each  department  the  neces- 
sary constitutional  means  and  personal  mo- 
Uves  to  resist  encroachments  of  the  others. 
The  provision  for  defense  must  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  be  made  commensurate  to 
the   danger  of  attack.     Ambition  must  be 
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made  to  counteract  Eonbition.  The  interest 
of  the  man  must  be  connected  with  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  place.  It  may  be  a 
reflection  on  human  nature,  that  such  de- 
vices should  be  necessary  to  control  the 
abuses  of  Government. 

Madison  continued  to  reflect  on  this 
subject  as  follows: 

But  what  is  government  itself,  but  the 
greatest  of  all  refiections  on  human  nature? 
If  men  were  angels,  no  government  would  be 
necessary.  If  angels  were  to  govern  men. 
neither  external  nor  internal  controls  on 
government  would  be  necessary.  In  framing 
a  government  which  Is  to  be  administered 
by  men  over  men,  the  great  dlfllculty  lies  In 
this:  you  miist  first  enable  the  government 
to  control  the  governed;  and  In  the  next 
place  oblige  It  to  control  itself.  A  depend- 
ence on  the  people  is,  no  doubt,  the  primary 
control  on  the  government;  but  experience 
has  taught  mankind  the  necessity  of  aux- 
iliary precautions,     i  1 

Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  in  1926.  also  ex- 
pressed this  principle  in  his  opinion  in 
the  case  of  Meyers  v.  United  States  (272 
U.S.  52.  293) ,  when  he  said: 

The  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers 
was  adopted  •  •  •  not  to  promote  efficiency 
but  to  preclude  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power.  The  purpose  was,  not  to  avoid  fric- 
tion, but,  by  means  of  the  inevitable  fric- 
tion incident  to  the  distribution  of  the  gov- 
ernmental powers  among  three  departments, 
to  save  the  people  from  autocracy. 

The  statements  of  Madison,  Hamilton, 
and  other  proponents  of  the  Constitution 
gave  assurance  that  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  States  would  be  recognized  and 
respected.  Even  so.  Masachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  ratified  the  Constitution 
only  after  agreement  that  amendments 
to  it  would  be  submitted  along  with  the 
notice  of  acceptance. 

In  South  Carolina.  Gen.  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney  overcame  objec- 
tions by  assuring  the  legislature  that  the 
Philadelphia  Constitutional  Convention 
had  omitted  a  bill  of  rights  only  because 
it  was  assumed  that  these  rights  already 
belonged  to  the  people  and  the  power 
over  them  had  not  been  granted  to  the 
Federal  Government  either  to  afllrm  or 
withhold.  j 

New  York  ratified  the  Constitution  by 
a  close  vote  of  30  to  27,  practically  upon 
the  condition  of  amendments,  and  Vir- 
ginia did  so  with  a  demand  for  amend- 
ments. Virginia  emphasized  Its  position 
by  naming  as  its  first  Senators,  William 
Grayson  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  nomi- 
nees of  Patrick  Henry  who  opjxjsed  rati- 
fication, in  preference  to  the  nominees 
suggested  by  James  Madison. 

The  amendments  requested  by  the 
various  State  conventions  were  proposed 
by  the  first  session  of  the  Congress, 
which  met  in  1789.  Some  of  the  re- 
marks made  during  this  first  session 
when  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  under  dis- 
cussion may  further  highlight  the  issues 
we  are  now  considering. 

James  Madison  advocated  the  Imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  proposed 
amendments.  On  June  8.  1789,  he  was 
rep>orted  as  saying  that  unless  the 
amendments  were  adopted,  the  people — 

May  think  we  are  not  sincere  in  our  desire 
to  incorporate  such  amendments  in  the  Con- 
stitution as  win  secure  those  rights,  which 
they  consider  as  not  sufficiently  guarded. 


At  the  same  time,  Madison  referred  to 
the  "anxiety  which  prevails  in  the  public 
mind."   He  went  on  to  say : 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  House  is  bovmd 
by  every  motive  of  prudence,  not  to  let  the 
first  session  pass  over  without  proposing  to 
the  State  le^latures  some  things  to  be  in- 
corporated into  the  Constitution,  that  will 
render  it  as  acceptable  to  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States,  as  it  has  been  found 
acceptable  to  a  majority  of  them. 

He  added: 

I  wish  that  those  who  have  been  friendly 
to  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  proving  to  those 
who  were  opposed  to  it  that  they  were  as 
sincerely  devoted  to  liberty  and  the  republi- 
can government  aa  those  who  charged  them 
with  wishing  the  adoption  of  this  Constitu- 
tion in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  aris- 
tocracy or  despotism.  It  will  be  a  desirable 
thing  to  extinguish  from  the  bosom  of  every 
member  of  the  community,  any  apprehen- 
sions that  there  are  those  among  his  coun- 
trjrmen  who  wish  to  deprive  them  of  the 
liberty  for  which  they  valiantly  fought  and 
honorably  bled. 

Madison  continued  by  saying  that 
there  still  were  a  great  many  persons 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  felt,  however,  that  they  might 
join  in  supporting  federalism  if  they 
were  satisfied  on  one  point,  and  said — 

We  ought  not  to  disregard  their  inclina- 
tion, but,  on  principles  of  amity  and  modera- 
tion, conform  to  their  wishes,  and  expressly 
declare  the  great  rights  of  mankind  secured 
under  this  Constitution. 

Enlarging  on  this  point,  he  said: 

I  l>elleve  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
who  opposed  it  [the  Constitution],  disliked  it 
becatise  it  did  not  contain  effectual  provisions 
against  encroachments  on  particular  rights, 
and  those  safeguards  which  they  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  have  Interposed  between 
them  and  the  magistrate  who  exercises  the 
sovereign  power. 

Madison  next  went  on  to  outline  the 
proposed  amendments  which  were  ini- 
tially intended  to  be  inserted  in  the  body 
of  the  Constitution  Itself.  The  original 
form  of  the  proposals  which  eventually 
became  the  9th  and  10th  amend- 
ments sheds  particular  light  upon  the 
thinking  of  Madison  and  others  who 
helped  to  design  the  form  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Instead  of  the  ninth  amendment,  as 
we  know  it,  reading,  "The  enumeration 
in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights, 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage others  retained  by  the  people," 
the  proposal  offered  by  Madison  read: 

The  exceptions  here  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Constitution,  made  in  favor  of  particular 
rights,  shall  not  be  construed  as  to  dimin- 
ish the  Just  Importance  of  other  rights  re- 
tained by  the  people,  or  as  to  enlarge  the 
powers  delegated  by  the  Constitution;  but 
either  as  actual  limitations  of  such  powers, 
or  as  inserted  merely  for  greater  caution. 

In  the  case  of  the  10th  amendment, 
changes  in  language  were  made,  to  make 
more  plain  the  fact  that  it  was  directed 
a«ainst  the  Federal  Government.  Thus, 
as  proposed  by  Madison,  this  amend- 
ment read: 

The  powers  not  delegated  by  this  Consti- 
tution, nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively. 


As  adopted  this  was  altered  to  read: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  this  Constitution — 

Inserting  the  words  "to  the  United 
States"— 

Nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people. 

In  the  light  of  this  long  tradition,  we 
can  better  appraise  the  unique  position 
that  the  Senate  assumed  in  our  system  of 
government.  As  our  forefathers  con- 
templated, the  Senate  is  the  one  place 
in  our  national  legislative  system  where 
the  sovereign  States  are  represented  as 
such,  and  on  a  basis  of  equality. 

The  objective  of  the  ratifiers  of  the 
Constitution  to  assure  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  minority  viewpoints  was.  in 
my  opinion,  weakened  by  the  17th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  Senators  by 
popular  vote,  rather  than  by  State  legis- 
latures. The  amendment,  whose  ratifi- 
cation was  completed  in  1913,  specified 
that: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  6  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

I  was  the  first  Senator  from  Virginia 
to  be  selected  under  that  amendment. 
With  all  due  deference  to  the  supporters 
of  the  amendment,  I  feel  that  its  adop- 
tion was  a  mistake.  In  practice  it  has 
made  Members  of  the  Senate  more  sub- 
ject to  outside  group  pressure  than 
Members  of  the  House — a  weakness 
which  the  Founding  Fathers  sought  to 
obviate. 

In  this  way,  the  17th  amendment  in- 
troduced a  change  which,  in  effect,  re- 
duced the  protection  of  minorities  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  had  intended  to 
shelter  from  undue  Influences.  Accord- 
ingly, the  weapon  of  debate  remains  the 
last  resort  by  which  the  questionable- 
ness  of  a  given  proposal  may  be  ade- 
quately examined  and  an  appeal  made 
to  reason,  rather  than  to  pressiire.  As 
a  result,  the  senatorial  privilege  of  free 
speech,  must  be  cherished  all  the  more 
strongly. 

The  right  of  each  Senator  to  speak 
without  limit,  subject  only  to  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience  and  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  XXII,  is  the  right  to  defend  his 
State.  Take  away  those  rights  and  you 
have  eliminated  one  of  the  great  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  our  senatorial 
procedure.  You  have  taken  one  step 
further  toward  stilling  the  conflicting 
viewpoints  upon  which  any  legislative 
body  like  the  Senate  depends  in  the 
process  of  considering  reasonable  and 
appropriate  legislation. 

Changing  rule  XXn  to  allow  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  to  stifle  the  protests  of  a  minority 
would  repudiate  the  great  compromise 
accepted  by  our  Founding  Fathers  in 
providing  for  equal  representation 
among  the  States  within  the  Senate. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
each  of  us  is  a  minority  in  a  body  of 
100  Members.  Each  State,  being  served 
by  only  two  Senators,  Is  a  minority 
within  the  whole,  just  as  the  Founding 
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Fathers  contemplated.  Only  the  Senate. 
In  other  words,  directly  represent*  the 
States  on  an  equal  basis.  Only  there 
are  the  wide  variety  of  soils,  climates, 
and  natural  and  human  resources  which 
prevail  within  our  Nation  entitled  to 
equal  hearing. 

The  admission  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
to  statehood  has  greatly  increased  the 
diversity  of  our  physical,  economic,  and 
social  resources.  While  some  variations 
have  been  lessened  by  improvements  in 
transportation,  communication,  and 
education,  wide  differences  still  are  ap- 
parent in  the  characteristics  of  our 
geography,  our  economy,  and  our  peo- 
ple, not  the  least  by  reason  of  their 
differing  abilities  and  interests.  For 
these  reasons,  freedom  of  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate,  as  embodied  in  free- 
dom of  speech,  must  be  carefully 
preserved. 

James  Madison  in  No.  10  of  "The  Fed- 
eralist," emphasized  this  diversity  as  ex- 
plaining the  source  of  differing  interests 
and  parties: 

As  long  as  the  reason  of  man  continues 
fallible,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  exercise  It, 
different  opinions  will  be  formed.  As  long 
as  the  connection  subsists  between  his  rea- 
son and  his  self-love,  his  opinions  and  his 
passions  will  have  a  reciprocal  Influence  on 
each  other;  and  the  former  will  be  objects 
to  which  the  latter  will  attach  themselves. 
The  diversity  In  the  faculties  of  men.  from 
which  the  rights  of  property  originate.  Is 
not  less  an  Insuperable  obstacle  to  a  uni- 
formity of  Interests.  The  protection  of 
these  faculties  Is  the  first  object  of  govern- 
ment. Prom  the  protection  of  different  and 
\inequal  faculties  of  acquiring  property,  the 
possession  of  different  degrees  and  kinds 
of  property  immediately  results;  and  from 
the  Influence  of  these  on  the  sentiments  and 
views  of  the  respective  proprietors,  ensues 
a  division  of  the  society  into  different  inter- 
ests and  parties. 

The  fundamental  right  of  individual 
representation  of  our  sovereign  States, 
reflecting  in  part  what  Madison  called 
"a  division  of  the  society  into  different 
interests  and  parties,"  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  Senate.  Nowhere  else  in 
our  constitutional  system  can  the  voice 
of  the  smallest  State  carry  the  same 
weight  as  the  voice  of  the  largest  State. 
Only  here  can  Alaska,  with  226,127  in- 
habitants in  1960,  be  heard  on  an  equal 
footing  with  New  York  with  a  popula- 
tion of  16,782,304.  In  this  sense  the 
Senate  represents  a  body  aptly  described 
In  the  words  of  chapter  13  of  the  Book 
of  St.  Luke,  "And.  behold,  there  are  last 
which  shall  be  first;  and  there  are  first 
which  shall  be  last." 

BXNATZ     RX7LES    OF    PBOCEOIJU 

From  the  beginning,  our  forefathers 
recognized  that  freedom  of  debate  with- 
in the  Senate  should  be  permitted  only 
under  established  rules  of  procedure. 
These  rules  were  drafted  in  an  effort 
not  only  to  provide  for  stable  and  order- 
ly procedure,  but  also  to  permit  expres- 
sion of  all  viewpoints.  The  rules  gov- 
erning debate  on  the  floor  thus  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  privileges  as  well  as  re- 
sponsibilities of  all  Senators  to  inform 
each  other  and  the  public  of  the  issues 
Involved  in  any  pending  legislation. 

The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
were  first  adopted  in  1789.  Our  present 
rules  represent  an  amended  version  of 


Thomas  Jefferson's  Manual  of  Parlia- 
mentary F*ractioe.  It,  in  turn,  reflected 
not  merely  the  experience  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  but  also  the  older  and  more 
tested  proeeedings  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  the  preface  to  his  manual.  Jeffer- 
son pointed  out  how  the  rules  then  pre- 
vailing in  the  Senate  had  been  distilled 
from  the  lessons  of  experience.    He  said; 

The  proceedings  of  Parliament  in  ancient 
times,  and  for  a  long  while,  were  crude, 
multiform,  and  embarrassing.  They  have 
been,  however,  constantly  advcjicing  toward 
uniformity  and  accuracy,  and  have  now  at- 
tained a  degree  of  aptitude  to  their  object 
beyond  which  little  is  to  be  desired  or 
expected. 

The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  in 
other  words,  represent  the  essence  of  the 
experience  of  the  Biglish  speaking  p>eo- 
ple  with  the  problem  of  preserving  free 
speech  in  a  representative  form  of 
government.  This  experience  was  ab- 
stracted by  the  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  his  Manual  of  Par- 
liamentary Practice,  which  has  been  ob- 
served by  Members  of  the  Senate  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

A  function  of  the  Senate  rules — to 
protect  minority  viewpoints — was  clear- 
ly pointed  out  by  Jefferson  in  section  1  of 
his  manual.  There  Jefferson  indicated 
that  equitable  rules  were  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  the  weaker  party  from 
irregularities  and  abuses  which  large  and 
successful  majorities  might  instigate. 
He  wrote  that — 

As  it  is  always  In  the  power  of  the  major- 
ity, by  their  numbers,  to  stop  any  Improper 
measures  prop>osed  on  the  part  of  their  op- 
ponents, the  only  weapons  by  which  the 
minority  can  defend  themselves  ag.olnst 
similar  attempts  from  those  in  power  are  the 
forms  and  rules  of  proceeding  which  hav« 
been  adopted  as  they  were  found  necessary, 
from  time  to  time,  and  are  become  the  law 
of  the  House,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  which 
the  weaker  party  can  only  be  protected  from 
those  irregularities  and  abuses  which  these 
forms  were  Intended  to  check  and  which  tbe 
wantonness  of  power  is  but  too  often  apt  to 
suggest  to  large  and  successful   majorities. 

AMUfDMZirTS   TO    KX>I.n 

Mr.  President,  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  history  of  our  Nation 
under  its  present  Constitution,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  undermine  the  full 
freedom  of  debate  with  which  the 
founders  of  our  Republic  so  wisely  en- 
dowed the  U.S.  Senate.  Nearly  all  those 
efforts  have  failed.  The  Senate  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  place  itself  in  the 
bondage  of  rules  which  would  limit  dis- 
cussion beyond  the  provision  that  clo- 
ture may  be  imposed  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Members.  Under  these  rules,  our 
Government  has  survived  and  our  coun- 
try has  prospered.  It  is  little  wonder 
then  that  efforts  to  effect  substantial 
changes  in  the  Senate  rules  have  come 
almost  to  naught. 

The  British  Parliament  and  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  permitted  resort  to 
the  device  of  moving  the  previous  ques- 
tion to  cut  off  debate.  This  device  was 
carried  over  into  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
adopted  in  the  first  session  in  1789.  The 
previous  question  was  moved  only  four 
times  and  used  only  three  times  in  the 
first  17  years  of  the  Senate's  existence. 


Reference  to  It  was  omitted  altogether 
when  the  rules  were  revised  in  1806. 
Even  in  those  instances  in  the  Senate 
there  was  no  limitation  upon  debate  over 
a  motion  to  close  debate. 

Our  Founding  Fathers,  of  course, 
found  that  limitation  of  debate  was 
necessary  in  a  House  of  Representatives 
composed  of  several  hundred  members. 
But  they  knew  it  was  not  wise  in  the 
smaller  Senate  which  was  deliberately 
designed  as  a  balance  wheel  and  a  check 
upon  what  might  be  hasty  and  ill- 
advised  legislation.  It  was  George 
Wasliington  who,  when  talking  with 
Thomas  Jefferson,  poured  hot  tea  into 
a  saucer  to  cool  and  said  that  the  saucer 
represented  the  Senate. 

In  1841.  Henry  Clay  tried  to  revive  the 
use  of  the  previous  question.  His  pro- 
posal was  abandoned,  however,  after  de- 
bate in  which  John  C.  Calhoun  stated 
that  there  never  had  been  a  body  in 
this  or  any  other  country  in  which,  for 
such  length  of  time,  so  much  dignity  and 
decoi-um  of  debate  were  maintained. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  in  later 
years,  the  Senate  rejected  proposals  to 
limit  debate,  except  temporarily  to  deal 
with  an  emergency  situation,  until  1917. 
Then  rule  XXII  was  amended  in  a  form 
which  remained  unchanged  until  1949. 
In  1959,  it  was  again  revised  to  its  pres- 
ent form. 

In  his  Farewell  Address,  delivered  In 
1796,  George  Washington  cautioned  the 
people  of  tlie  United  States  against  mak- 
ing undue  and  frequent  changes  in  es- 
tablished institutions  whose  operations 
have  been  proven  by  the  test  of  time. 
In  it,  Washington  warned  against 
adopting  measures  solely  "in  the  spirit 
of  innovation,"  and  he  reminded  the  peo- 
ple that  "time  and  habit  are  at  least 
as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of 
governments  as  of  other  human  institu- 
tions."   Thus  Washington  said: 

Toward  the  preservation  of  your  Oovo-a- 
ment  and  the  permanency  of  your  present 
happy  state.  It  Is  requisite  not  only  that 
you  steadily  discountenance  Irregular  op- 
position to  Its  acknowledged  authority,  but 
also  that  you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of 
Innovation  upon  its  principles,  however 
specious  the  pretexts.  One  method  of  as- 
sault may  be  to  effect  in  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution  alterations  which  will  Unpalr 
the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to  under- 
mine what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown. 

Washington  continued  his  Farewell 
Address  as  follows: 

In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be 
Invited  remember  that  time  and  habit  are 
at  least  as  necessary  to  flx  the  true  character 
of  governments  as  of  other  human  insti- 
tutions; that  experience  is  the  surest  stand- 
ard by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of 
the  existing  constitution  of  a  country;  that 
facility  in  changes  upon  the  credit  of  mere 
hypothesis  and  opinion  exposes  to  perpetual 
change,  from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothe- 
sis and  opinion;  and  remember  especlaUy 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your 
common  Interests  in  a  country  ao  extensive 
as  ours  a  government  of  as  much  vigor  as 
is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of 
liberty  is  Indispensable.  Liberty  Itself  will 
find  In  such  a  foTernraent,  with  powers 
properly  distributed  and  adjusted.  Its  surest 
guardian.  It  Is.  Indeed.  Uttle  else  than  a 
name  where  the  government  is  too  feeble 
to  withstand  the  enterprises  ot  faction,  to 
confine  each  member  of  the  society  within 
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the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to 
maintain  all  In  the  secure  and  tranquil  en- 
joyment of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  years  later, 
Woodrow  Wilson  again  warned  against 
substantial  amendments  in  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  for  conducting  busi- 
ness. Wilson  at  the  same  time  pointed 
out  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  had  changed  those  rules  very  lit- 
tle over  the  course  of  its  operations. 
Wilson  wrote  in  his  book  on  constitu- 
tional government: 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  has  kept  Its 
original  rules  of  debate  and  procedure  sub- 
stantially unchanged,  is  very  significant.  It 
Is  a  place  of  individual  voices.  The  sup- 
pression of  any  single  voice  would  radically 
change  Its  constitutional  character;  and,  its 
character  being  changed,  the  Individual 
voices  of  the  country's  several  regions  being 
silenced,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  suf- 
ficient reason  for  its  present  constitution. 

PARIJAMCNTAKT    AND    CONSTTTUTIONAI. 
PRECB>KNTS 


Rule  XXn  of  the  Senate,  as  we  all 
know,  now  provides  for  the  compulsory 
closing  of  debate  upon  an  affirmative 
vote  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting.  This  in  itself  is  a  de- 
parture from  freedom  of  unlimited  de- 
bate. It  may  be  a  necessary  departure 
and  it  may  be  a  wise  one.  Although  I 
opposed  changing  the  rule  in  1959  to 
apply  to  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
rather  than  to  the  entire  Senate  body, 
the  change  in  the  rule  nevertheless 
carried. 

The  principle  of  requiring  a  vote  of 
two-thirds,  however,  was  not  then  at 
stake.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  mak- 
ing a  change  now.  The  ratio  of  two- 
thirds  has  been  the  rule  in  the  Senate  for 
the  past  44  years.  It  is  well  established 
in  general  parliamentary  procedure  as 
well  as  in  constitutional  precedent. 

Established  parliamentary  practice 
clearly  substantiates  the  reasonableness 
of  a  two-thirds  ratio.  According  to  Sen- 
ate Docimient  No.  4.  83d  Congress,  1st 
session,  on  Senate  Rules  and  the  Senate 
as  a  continuing  body,  "on  the  question 
of  limitation  of  debate  imder  general 
parliamentary  rules,  authorities  seem  to 
agree  that  a  two-thirds,  rather  than  a 
majority  vote  is  required."  The  docu- 
ment continues  on  page  10  as  follows: 

Sturgls.  In  standard  Code  of  Parliamen- 
tary Procedure   (1950),  pages  47-48.  says: 

"It  is  unwise  to  make  a  practice  of  cutting 
off  or  preventing  debate  and  deliberation  on 
debatable  questions.  This  is  true  whether 
debate  is  cut  off  by  recognized  motions  or 
by  arbitrarily  bringing  questions  to  vote 
without  adequate  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion. •  •  •  Since  fifll  discussion  of  all  pro- 
posals is  a  fundamental  right  of  members, 
a  motion  which  restricts  or  sets  aside  this 
right  by  closing  or  limiting  debate  requires 
a  two-thirds  vote." 

Additional  parliamentary  authorities  stat- 
ing that  a  two-thirds  vote  is  needed  in  order 
to  limit  debate  are  the  following: 

(1)  Palmer.  A  New  Parliamentary  Manual 
(1901),  section  241: 

The  general  principles  of  parliamentary 
law  require  that  the  assembly  should  reach 
its  decisions  on  matters  that  come  before 
It  (1)  in  the  order  prescribed  for  their  in- 
troduction. (2)  after  lull  debate.  (3)  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  established  rules.  And 
these  requirements  are  of  such  Importance 
that  a  bare  majority  should  not  be  per- 
mitted  to   disrega.xl   or   alter  them.    They 


should  be  observed  unless  the  reasons  for 
proceeding  contrary  to  them  are  so  obvious 
that  a  two- thirds  majority  desire  to  so  pro- 
ceed. 

The  author  then  cites  six  Instances,  In- 
cluding limitation  or  closing  debate,  as  re- 
quiring a  two-thirds  vote  because  they  are 
In  opposition  to  one  or  another  of  these  three 
requirements. 

Additional  authorities  are  cited  in  ma- 
terial which  immediately  follows  the  ex- 
cerpts that  I  have  quoted. 

The  principle  of  requiring  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  order  to  close  debate  is  also  con- 
sistent with  many  constitutional  pro- 
visions, although  the  proportion  is  less 
than  the  ratio  required  in  two  important 
instances.  Article  7  of  the  Consti.,ution 
of  the  United  States  specified  that  rati- 
fication by  9  States,  or  by  69  percent  of 
the  original  13  States,  would  be  required 
before  the  Constitution  became  estab- 
lished. Article  5  requires  ratification 
of  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
"by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States."  Note,  Mr.  President, 
that  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States  is  required  in  order  to  change  any 
provision  of  the  Constitution — including 
the  terms  of  the  first  amendment,  which 
protects  freedom  of  speech  in  the  Nation. 
In  contrast,  rule  XXn  specifies  approval 
by  only  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  in  order  to  restrict  free- 
dom of  speech  in  the  Senate. 

The  Constitution,  as  well  as  amend- 
ments thereto,  call  for  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  in  a  variety  of  cases.  A  vote  of 
two-thirds  is  necessary  to  impeach  a 
Federal  oflBcial,  to  expel  a  Senator,  to 
override  a  Presidential  veto,  to  approve 
a  treaty,  and  to  propose  amendments 
to  the  Constitution.  In  each  case,  the 
purpose  is  to  protect  minority  rights. 

TTie  constitutional  provisions  relating 
to  a  vote  of  two-thirds  are  as  follows : 

In  cases  of  impeachment,  article  I. 
section  3,  provides  that  "no  person  shall 
be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  present." 

Article  I,  section  5,  provides: 

Each  House  may.  with  the  conciirrence  of 
two-thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

In  the  case  of  legislation  disapproved 
by  the  President  and  returned  for  re- 
consideration to  the  House  in  which  it 
originated,  article  I,  section  7,  provides: 

If  after  such  reconsideration  two-thirds 
of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill, 
It  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections, 
to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  like- 
wise be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a 
law. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  provided  by  article  II,  section  2 — 

Shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur. 

In  considering  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  article  V  provides: 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on 
the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a 
convention  for  proposing  amendments. 

The  Constitution,  as  well  as  estab- 
lished parliamentary  procedure,  thus  do 


not  permit  a  vote  of  a  simple  majority 
or  even  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  all  Mem- 
bers to  decide  the  outcome  of  significant 
issues.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  as  it 
should  be.  I  believe  that,  before  the 
right  of  free  and  unrestricted  debate  on 
a  measure  is  cut  off,  a  substantial  rather 
than  a  simple  majority  of  the  Senate 
should  be  obtained.  As  Abraham  Lin- 
coln warned  the  Nation  in  1861  in  his 
first  inaugural  address: 

If,  by  the  mere  force  of  nimibers,  a  ma- 
jority should  deprive  a  minority  of  any 
clearly  written  constitutional  right,  it  might. 
In  a  moral  point  of  view,  Jxistlfy  revolu- 
tion— certainly  would,  if  such  right  were  a 
vital  one. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to 
our  future,  in  my  belief,  than  a  Senate 
rule  by  which  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
or  even  three -fifths  of  its  Members, 
could  enact  into  law  provisions  clearly 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution.  There 
is  no  basis  whatever,  in  my  viewpoint, 
for  urging  that  debate  be  terminated 
by  anything  less  than  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds.  Any  lesser  requirement  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  very  spirit  of 
our  representative  Federal  Government. 

The  Constitution,  which  gives  us  ample 
precedent  for  the  current  two-thirds 
provision  of  rule  XXn,  also  gives  us 
ample  reason  for  retaining  that  ratio. 
Walter  Lippmann,  writing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  January  5.  1961,  com- 
mented on  this  provision.  In  doing  so,  he 
pointed  out  the  various  kinds  of  majori- 
ties and  the  various  reasons  for  adopting 
different  majority  ratios.    He  said: 

The  recognition  that  there  may  be  various 
kinds  of  majorities  is  deeply  imbedded  In 
the  Constitution.  Simple  majority  rule — one 
more  than  half  a  quoriun — is  by  no  means 
the  general  principle  of  the  Constitution. 
Constitutional  amendments,  the  expulsion 
of  Members,  the  overriding  of  the  President's 
veto,  require  two-thirds  of  all  the  Senators 
elected.  Treaties  and  impeachments  require 
two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting.  Why 
these  variations?  Because  these  are  ques- 
tions which  involve  the  whole  Nation,  it 
may  be  for  war,  the  Constitution  requires 
that  such  grave  decisions  shall  have  a  large — 
not  merely  a  simple — majority. 

Mr.  Lippmann  continued  his  article  in 
the  following  terms : 

In  my  view  it  is  Important.  Indeed  vital 
to  our  liberties,  to  preserve  the  principle 
that  for  great  Issues,  for  Issues  that  affect 
deeply  great  regions  or  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion, there  should  be  required  more  than  a 
simple  majority.  For  we  must  never  forget 
that  majorities  are  not  always  liberal  and 
that  they  may  be  quite  tyrannical.  It  Is. 
I  have  always  thought,  a  short  view  of  his- 
tory to  equate  simple  majority  rule  with 
the  defense  of  the  civil  rights  of  Negroes. 
The  civil  rights  of  all  Americans  will  be 
safer  if  within  the  Senate,  which  represents 
the  Federal  principle,  we  do  not  give  absolute 
power  to  simple  majorities. 

Let  me  point  out  again  that  parlia- 
mentary practice^  as  well  as  constitu- 
tional precedent  provide  important  ex- 
amples in  which  a  vote  of  two-thirds  or 
more  is  required  to  resolve  a  number  of 
important  issues.  These  constitutional 
provisions,  of  course,  relate  to  final  votes 
upon  the  passage  of  a  law  or  upon  the 
passage  of  amendments  to  a  law.  They 
in  no  way  directly  concern  any  vote 
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taken  In  the  course  of  deliberations  lead- 
ing up  to  a  final  vote.  In  that  sense, 
they  provide  us  with  significant  prece- 
dents, but  not  with  binding  mandates. 

Again,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  while  parliamentary  prac- 
tice ordinarily  calls  for  a  simple  ma- 
jority vote  to  pass  a  bill  or  to  settle  an 
issue  finally,  authorities  seem  to  agree 
that  a  two-thirds,  rather  than  a  ma- 
jority vote  is  required  on  a  question  of 
limitation  of  debate. 

The  Constitution,  as  I  discussed  ear- 
lier, permits  each  House  to  draw  up  its 
own  rules  of  procedure  governing  the 
conduct  of  business,  including  delibera- 
tions preceding  the  taking  of  a  final  vote. 
Article  I,  section  5,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Constitution  reads  as  follows: 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings,  punish  lt«  Members  for  dis- 
orderly behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

In  accordance  with  this  constitutional 
provision,  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  prescribe,  as  all  my  colleagues 
know,  40  rules.  These  rules  relate  to 
such  matters  as  the  appointment  of  Sen- 
ators to  the  chair,  the  commencement 
of  daily  sessions,  objection  to  reading  a 
paper,  appointment  of  committees,  and 
many  other  matters  in  addition  to  de- 
bate, questions  of  order,  and  the  making 
and  precedence  of  motions. 

The  ccwistitutional  provision  permit- 
ting each  House  to  determine  its  rules 
of  proceedings  in  no  way  prohibits  an 
agreement  by  the  Senate  to  adopt  any 
rule  requiring  more  than  a  simple  ma- 
jority to  do  certain  things,  except  where 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  Constitution. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Senate  itself,  not 
the  Constitution,  is  charged  with  rule- 
making authority,  except  in  specific 
enumerated  instances. 

Accordingly,  Senate  rules  in  some 
cases  permit  unanimous  consent  to  gov- 
ern some  of  its  actions.  In  other  cases, 
the  rules  call  for  a  simple  majority  vote. 
In  still  others,  they  provide  for  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  Rule  X,  for  example, 
which  concerns  special  orders,  specifies 
a  vote  of  two-thirds.  The  rule  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

Any  subject  may.  by  a  vote  of  two-thlrda 
of  the  Senators  present,  be  made  a  special 
order  •   •  • 

Rule  XXII  has.  as  I  have  previously 
pointed  out,  provided  for  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  ever  since  1917.  Indeed,  this 
ratio,  imder  which  a  vote  may  be  taken 
to  cut  off  the  voice  of  one  or  more  Mem- 
bers, is  identical  with  the  constitutional 
ratio  specified  for  expelling  a  Member 
and  thereby  also  stilling  his  voice. 

The  requirement  of  rule  XXII  govern- 
ing the  precedence  of  motions,  like  all 
other  rules,  continues  from  session  to 
session  unless  changed  in  accordance 
with  established  Senate  procedure.  In 
that  respect,  paragraph  2  of  Senate  rule 
XXXTT  reads: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  in  these 
rules. 

The  language  of  rule  XXXn  makes  it 
clear  that  any  motion  or  action  taken 
with  respect  to  a  bill,  resolution,  or  other 
matter  must  be  subject  to  each  and  every 


provision  of  the  standing  rules.  Other- 
wise, each  motion,  resolutioo.  or  other 
action  would  become  a  special  case  in 
itself  and  near  chaos  would  reign. 

Statements  have  recently  been  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  XXn  are  not  intended  to 
apply  to  proposals  to  change  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  That  this  assumption  is 
false  becomes  evident  upon  reading  the 
text  of  paragraph  2  of  rule  jlx.ii.  The 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  provide  for 
closing  the  debate  "upon  any  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  vmflnished  business." 
Obviously,  this  language  covers  proposals 
concerning  the  niles  of  the  Senate  as  well 
as  any  other  "measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or 
the  unfinished  business." 

Statements  have  also  been  recently 
made  in  this  Chamber  that  the  Consti- 
tution, as  well  as  the  Pounding  Fathers, 
intended  a  majority  vote  to  apply  in  all 
cases  except  those  explicitly  enumerated. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
at  least  with  respect  to  Senate  rule  XXII. 
which  relates,  as  I  have  indicated,  not  to 
the  taking  of  a  final  vote,  but  to  the 
course  of  deliberations  leading  up  to  a 
final  vote.  A  two-thirds  vote,  as  I  said 
before,  is  required  to  cut  off  debate  under 
parliamentary  procedures  which  have 
been  followed  elsewhere  for  generations. 
The  Constitution  itself  contains  several 
instances  in  which  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
is  required. 

Senate  rule  XXII,  accordingly,  is  hi 
line  both  with  parliamentary  procedure 
and  constitutional  precedent,  both  of 
which  helped  the  Senate  to  formulate 
the  terms  of  the  rule  imder  the  consti- 
tutional prerogative  given  to  the  upper 
House  to  determine  the  rules  of  Its  pro- 
ceedings. Statements  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Senate  that  the 
provisions  of  rule  XXH  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  Senate  ever  to  change  Its 
standing  rules  and  make  it  impossible 
for  legislation  which  has  genuine  and 
wide  support  ever  to  be  enacted.  Both 
statements  are  without  foundation.  In 
my  opinion.  The  Senate  has  amended 
its  rules  on  numerous  occasions  over  the 
years.  Rule  XXn  itself  has  been 
amended  twice  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  And,  as  I  will  point  out  later, 
no  legislation  wholeheartedly  endorsed 
by  the  Nation  has  ever  failed  to  pass  the 
Senate  even  though  subject  to  all  stand- 
ing rules. 

ABOrnOKAL    CONSnmATlOlfS 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  both 
parliamentary  practice  and  constitu- 
tion precedent  support  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing the  present  cloture  ratio  of  two- 
thirds  in  order  to  protect  freedom  of 
speech  in  the  Senate.  This  ratio,  first 
established  in  1917,  has  passed  the  test 
of  experience.  Neither  this  ratio,  nor 
any  other  parliamentary  prsuitice  fol- 
lowed by  the  Senate  to  limit  debate,  have 
ever  prevented  the  enactment  of  major 
legislation  the  Nation  wholeheartedly 
wanted. 

Very  little  legislation,  even  of  a  high- 
ly controversial  nature,  has  ever  been 
permanently  defeated  by  failure  to  in- 
voke cloture  or  by  prolonged  debate  on 
the  floor.     During   the   1st  session  of 


the  85th  Congress  In  1957,  hearings  were 
held  on  proposed  amendments  to  rule 
XXII  before  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. Several  tables  set  forth  on 
pages  S06  and  307  of  those  hearings  In- 
dicate how  few  pieces  of  legislation  were 
delayed  or  defeated  by  filibusters.  In 
the  entire  history  of  the  Senate,  the  ta- 
bles show  that  "all  but  11  [pieces  of 
important  legislation  initially  delayed  or 
defeated  by  fllibtistersl  eventually  be- 
came law,  in  some  cases  after  compro- 
mises had  been  made  in  their  ptxjvisions 
following  the  failure  of  cloture."  These 
1 1  bills  included  the  iniquitous  force  bin 
of  1890.  which  would  have  provided  for 
Federal  supervision  of  elections;  the 
Armed  Ship  Resolution  of  1917,  no  looter 
needed  after  the  declaration  of  war;  and 
3  antllynch  bills.  4  antipoll  tax  bills,  and 
2  fair  employment  practices  bills,  none 
of  which  ever  received  widespread  sup- 
port and  all  of  which,  in  my  opinion, 
lacked  constitutional  sanctioa 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  of  how 
LiiKlsay  Rogers,  in  chapter  8  of  his  book 
on  the  American  Senate,  snridnariaed 
the  situation  and  came  to  the  ^:onclU8ton 
that  the  Senate  "performed  i.  ^nt  serv- 
ices."   He  went  on  to  say  U.iit: 

Th»  force  bill  was  parsed  by  u  partisan 
majority  In  the  House  oC  BapKsaatatlvM. 
It  was  defeated  by  a  Senate  filU>«st«r.  That 
It  was  the  better  course  for  the  measure  to 
faU.  will  not  now.  I  think,  be  questioned;  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  may  have 
been  thwarted,  but  the  minority  was  right. 
In  other  caaes  the  protongad  debates  In  the 
Senate  on  pending  legislation  or  treaties  hare 
been  extremely  useful  in  giving  the  country 
opportunities  to  form  and  express  opinions. 

Mr.  Rogers  continued: 

The  struggle  over  the  repeal  of  the  Sher- 
man silver  purchase  law  lasted  for  3  months, 
and  this  discussion  of  the  country's  finan- 
cial policy  was  not  wasted.  It  Is  worth  while 
emphasUlng  the  fact  that,  had  the  SenaU 
voted  quickly,  the  measxire  wouM  have  hsen 
lost;  the  majority  for  passage  was  secured 
after  debate  had  explored  the  whole  prob- 
lem. The  ship  subsidy  bill  In  the  4  th  session 
of  the  67th  Congress  Is  another  Ulustratlon 
of  the  utility  of  the  Senate — or.  more  ac- 
curately, of  Senate  minorities  which  the 
rules  do  not  make  Impotent.  Tbe  measure 
would  doubtiesB  have  passed  If  a  minority 
had  not  obstructed  and  forced  the  BepubU- 
can  leaders  ( who  were  never  much  Interested 
in  the  Issue)  to  withdraw  the  Mil. 

A  keen  observer  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
William  S.  White,  substantiated  in  his 
book  "Citadel.  The  Story  of  the  U.8. 
Senate."  published  in  1957,  that  cloture 
has  never  effectively  blocked  the  passage 
of  bills  for  which  there  was  a  real  and 
pressing  demand. 

Mr.  White,  on  page  63  of  his  book, 
states  that: 

It  Is  eqxially  clear  beyond  question  to 
those  who  long  have  observed  the  Institu- 
tion that  where  a  powerful  majority  really 
wants  a  bUI  It  will  find  a  means  to  have  Its 
way.  cloture  or  no  clotiu-e. 

These  considerations  all  argue  that 
further  change  now  in  rule  XXII  would 
be  not  only  unnecessary  but  also  unwise. 
An  amendment  to  further  restrict  free- 
dom of  speech  on  the  floor  might  well  de- 
feat its  purpose  in  the  long  run.  Lind- 
say Rogers,  in  chapter  I  of  his  book  on 
the  American  Senate,  points  out  the 
price  that  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the 
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Nation,  might  pay  In  the  event  of  addi- 
tional amendment  to  rule  XXII: 

Advocates  of  restrictions  on  debate  rest 
their  case  on  the  cliches  of  democracy,  and 
transform  government  by  a  majority  from 
an  Imperfect  device  into  an  eternal  princi- 
ple. They  completely  overlook  the  fact 
that  even  If  the  filibustering  mliun-ltles  kill 
some  merltorloiu  legjlsiatlon  and  treaties, 
the  price  wUl  be  a  small  one  to  pay  for  re- 
taining some  measure  of  legislative  control 
of  the  executive. 

William  S.  White,  in  chapter  II  of  his 
book  the  "Citadel,"  also  warns  us  of  the 
dangers  of  further  limiting  the  right  of 
free  speech  on  the  floor.  Mr.  White 
says  that  "today's  pleading  minority 
could  become  tomorrow's  arrogant  ma- 
jority."   Let  me  read  his  full  comments: 

And  those  who  modk  the  institution,  and 
demand  of  it  "speed"  and  yet  more  speed  and 
"efficiency"  and  yet  more  eiQclency,  might  re- 
member that  there  Is  altogether  a  good  deal 
of  both  at  present  in  American  life.  For 
Illustration,  those  who  denounce  the  fili- 
buster against,  say.  the  compulsory  civil 
rights  program,  might  recall  that  the  weap- 
on has  more  than  one  blade  and  that  todajr's 
pleading  minority  could  become  tomorrow's 
arrogant  majority,  lliey  might  recall,  too, 
that  the  techniques  of  communication,  and 
with  them  the  drenching  power  of  propa- 
ganda, have  vastly  risen  in  our  time  when 
the  gaunt  aerials  thrust  upward  all  across 
the  land.  They  might  recall  that  the  pub- 
lic Is  not  always  right  all  at  once  and  that 
it  Is  perhaps  not  too  bed  to  have  one  place 
in  which  matters  can  be  examined  at  leLsure, 
even  if  a  leisure  uncomfortably  prolonged. 

In  line  with  White's  observation  that 
today's  arrogant  majority  could  become 
tomorrow's  pleading  minority,  is  the 
view  of  another  Senator  observer, 
Franklin  L.  Burdette.  In  his  book.  "Fili- 
bustering in  the  Senate,"  published  in 
1940.  he  p>olnts  out  in  chapter  7  how 
fleeting  a  majority  position  may  be: 

Often  Senate  majorities  do  not  conform 
tc  the  opinion  even  of  the  popular  major- 
ities which  they  purport  to  represent.  Fre- 
quently popular  opinion  upon  a  question 
has  not  been  formulated,  or  if  it  has  been, 
it  is  often  not  effectively  expressed.  For 
the  formation  and  expression  of  public 
opinion,  information,  discussion,  and  time 
are  necessary.  Thoaa  Indlspensables  are 
supplied  in  part  by  prolonged  debate  In  the 
Senate,  and  filibuster  may  prevent  hasty 
majority  action  which  would  be  out  of 
harmony  with  genuine  popular  will.  Legis- 
lative obstruction  apprises  the  public  of 
proposals  with  which  they  may  be  out  of 
sympathy  and  which  perhaps  are  close  to 
enactment  without  popular  awareness.  If 
the  public  is  actually  sjrmpathetlc  with  the 
proposition,  time  Is  alTorded  for  considera- 
tion of  factors  iierhapa  overlooked  and  for 
a  clear  popular  mandate.  That  time  should 
elapse  before  a  final  decision  is  said  to  be  a 
reasonable  minority  demand. 

In  this  connection,  the  admonition 
given  in  No.  63  of  "The  Federalist."  writ- 
ten either  by  Hamilton  or  Madison,  still 
remains  valid.  There  we  are  advised  of 
the  wisdom  of  retaining  an  adequate 
safeguard  to  protect  minorities  against 
what  may  be  ill-advised  action  by  a 
simple  majority  imder  the  influence  of 
"their  own  temporary  errors  and  delu- 
sions." "The  Federalist"  points  out  that 
an  institution  like  the  Senate — 

May  be  sometimes  necessary  as  a  defence 
to  the  people  against  their  own  temporary 
errors  and  delusions.    ,As  the  cool  and  de- 
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liberate  sense  of  the  community  ought,  In 
all  governments,  and  actually  will,  in  all 
free  governments,  ultimately  prevaU  over 
the  views  of  its  rulers;  ao  there  are  pMurtlcu- 
lar  moments  in  public  affairs  when  the 
people,  stimulated  by  some  Irregular  pas- 
sion, or  some  illicit  advantage,  or  misled  by 
the  artful  misrepresentations  of  interested 
men,  may  call  for  measures  which  they  them- 
selves wUl  afterward  be  the  most  ready  to 
lament  and  condemn.  In  these  critical  mo- 
ments, how  salutary  will  be  the  interference 
of  some  temperate  and  respectable  body  ot 
citizens,  in  order  to  check  the  misguided 
career,  and  to  suspend  the  blow  meditated  by 
the  people  against  themselves,  untU  reason. 
Justice,  and  truth  can  regain  their  authority 
over  the  public  mind? 

Any  further  amendment  to  rule  XXII 
permitting  cloture  upon  the  affirmative 
vote  of  less  than  two-thirds  would,  as  I 
have  emphasized,  weaken  the  protection 
afforded  to  minority  rights  under  the 
unique  Senate  tradition  favoring  free- 
dom of  speech.  Already,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  rule  to  prevent  an  impatient 
majority  from  trying  to  invoke  cloture 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  consideration 
of  a  bill  and  thus  limit  each  Member's 
opportunity  to  discuss  it. 

Pr(^x>nents  favoring  a  reduction  of  the 
current  ratio  of  two-thirds  might  well 
ponder  the  possibility  that  such  a  reduc- 
tion could  conceivably  be  used  against 
their  own  interests  to  even  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  could  now  be  the  case.  If  all 
Senators  vote  under  the  present  two- 
thirds  cloture  requirement,  67  Senators 
may  cut  off  debate.  These  Senators 
could,  to  take  the  most  extreme  example, 
represent  only  33  V^  States.  If  they  hap- 
pen to  come  exclusively  from  the  smallest 
States  of  the  Union,  they  would  rep- 
resent no  more  than  54  million  inhabit- 
ants, according  to  the  1960  census  of 
population.  Their  affirmative  vote 
would  impose  cloture  upon  33  Senators 
from  the  largest  States  with  populations 
in  1960  totaling  more  than  124  million 
persons.  In  this  case,  a  two-thirds  clo- 
ture requirement  would  permit,  on  the 
average,  the  representative  of  one  in- 
habitant to  still  the  voices  of  roughly 
two  other  inhabitants.  With  a  cloture 
requirement  of  three-fifths  rather  than 
two-thirds,  it  would  conceivably  be  pos- 
sible for  Senators  from  the  smallest 
States  with  populations  of  42  million  per- 
sons to  impose  cloture  on  Senators  from 
States  with  136  million  inhabitants — a 
proportion  of  about  1  to  3. 

Now  we  come  to  what  some  really  wish 
to  do.  Mr.  President,  which  is  to  have  a 
majority  of  one  impose  cloture  and  cut 
off  debate.  A  51-percent  cloture  require- 
ment could  permit  cloture  to  be  invoked 
by  Senators  representing  barely  more 
than  29  million  persons  and  imposed 
upon  149  million  others — a  proportion 
of  1  to  5.  While  these  extreme  cases 
might  never,  in  fact,  occur,  they  are  not 
foreign  to  the  thinking  of  one  of  the  chief 
advocates  of  the  change — Mr.  Walter 
Reuther. 

The  eighth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  St. 
John  reminds  us  of  the  importance  of 
preserving  freedom  of  speech  which 
leads  toward  Imow ledge  and  truth : 

And  ye  shaU  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free. 

Let  US  keep  untrammeled  our  present 
niles  and  traditions.    Let  us  uphold  the 


Senate  as  a  place  where  freedom  of 
speech  may  be  exercised  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
scription on  our  Senate  Office  Building, 
"The  Senate  Is  the  Living  Symbol  of  Our 
Union  of  States."  Let  us  strive  to  main- 
tain the  reputation  of  the  upper  House 
as  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world,  in  the  spirit  of  Voltaire,  who  said: 

I  disapprove  of  what  you  say,  but  I  will 
defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  It. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope  that  the 
upper  Chamber  will  continue  to  be 
worthy  of  the  description  made  of  it 
many  years  ago  by  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  William  E.  Gladstone: 

That  remarkable  body,  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  inventions  of  modern  politics, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  and  Mr.  PROXMIRE 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  I  shall  speak  very  brieflr  be- 
cause I  must  attend  a  conference  c(xn- 
mittee  meeting. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  changes  in  rule  XXII 
which  would  further  restrict  Senators' 
traditional  privileges  of  debate.  This 
body  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  world's 
greatest  dehberative  body — and  not 
without  reason.  For  the  rules  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Senate  have  assured  that 
there  will  be  careful  and  thorough  de- 
liberation of  every  point  of  view  on  every 
issue.  If  there  should  be  a  deficiency  in 
deliberation,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
rules  and  customs  of  the  Senate  but 
rather  the  Members  themselves. 

It  is  important  to  our  Republic  and 
our  way  of  goveniment  that  this  body 
should  continue  to  be  a  forum  in  which 
the  voices  of  the  States  can  be  heard 
unfettered  by  arbitrary  restrictions. 
Senators  know  this  and  they  cherish 
it.  They  know  how  important  it  is  to 
assure  the  rights  of  a  strong  minority 
to  present  its  case  on  any  given  issue 
with  such  thoroughness  and  in  such  de- 
tail as  that  minority  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate. 

Basically,  then,  the  question  before  the 
Senate  involves  the  role  this  body  should 
play  in  resolving  a  conflict  between  the 
rights  of  the  majority  on  the  one  hand 
and  those  of  a  strong  minority  on  the 
other.  Such  conflicts  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  Senate.  They  take  many  forms, 
the  relation  between  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  the 
relation  between  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  individual  and  the  power 
of  government,  and  the  relation  of  sep- 
arate bodies  in  bicameral  legislatures. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  other  exam- 
ples of  such  conflicts,  and  the  resolution 
of  such  conflicts,  giving  due  regard  to 
the  views  and  responsibilities  of  each,  is 
never  an  easy  task. 

In  such  controversies,  Americans  have 
seldom  been  willing  to  swallow  one  side 
of  the  argument  whole,  while  completely 
abandoning  the  other.  We  have  been 
prone  to  seek  the  golden  mean.  Unwill- 
ing to  sacrifice  either  the  rights  of  the 
majority,  or  those  of  the  minority  or 
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individual,  we  have  tried  to  achieve 
workable  compromises  between  the  two 
ideals.  Certainly,  this  is  true  in  this 
body  where  all  of  us  know  that  legisla- 
tion at  its  best  is  a  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  way  has 
been  one  of  compromising,  of  seeking  a 
middle  road  between  the  ideals  of  the 
rights  of  the  many  and  of  the  few.  We 
have  rejected  rule  of  the  many  by  the 
few.  But  we  have  also  long  recognized 
that  the  principle  of  majority  rule  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  imdiluted  eternal 
truth,  to  be  held  in  awe  and  accepted 
without  reservation.  And  I  hope  to 
show  that  the  present  cloture  rule  rests 
on  just  such  compromise  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  enables  our  governmental 
structure  to  give  protection  to  both  the 
many  and  the  few. 

To  insure  that  the  many  do  not  domi- 
nate the  few  in  our  legislative  system, 
we  have  need  of  restraining  influences 
of  checks  on  the  majority.  One  of  our 
greatest  such  checks  is  the  Senate,  and 
the  privilege  and  tradition  of  unlimited 
debate  has  been  one  of  the  Senate's  fa- 
vorite instnmients  in  causing  modera- 
tion. The  remark  of  columnist  William 
S.  White,  in  his  1957  book,  "Citadel." 
seems  appropriate: 

This  Institution  came  upon  the  scene  to 
check  bigness,  a  big  Federal  Government, 
the  big  States,  the  big  parties,  and  even  the 
big  majority. 

The  need  for  a  restraining  influence. 
for  calm  and  deliberate  action,  and  the 
desirability  of  having  the  Senate  serve 
those  purposes  were  recognized  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers  of  this  country.  In 
this  respect,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
comments  of  Mr.  George  Schultz,  former 
Director  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  Mr.  Schultz  wrote  of  Edmond 
Randolph's  discussion,  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  of  the  Virginia  plan, 
and  specifically  of  that  plan's  provision 
for  a  bicameral  legislature.  He  says  of 
Randolph : 

If  he  was  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
number  of  the  second  branch  he  thought 
it  ought  to  be  much  smaller  than  that  of 
the  first;  so  small.  Indeed,  as  to  be  exempt 
from  the  passionate  proceedings  to  which 
numerous  assemblies  are  liable.  He  held 
that  the  general  object  was  to  provide  a  cure 
for  the  evils  under  which  the  United  States 
labored;  that  in  tracing  these  evils  to  their 
origin,  every  man  had  found  It  in  the  tur- 
bulence and  follies  of  democracy;  that  some 
check  therefore  was  to  be  sought  for  against 
this  tendency,  and  that  a  good  Senate  seemed 
most  likely  to  answer  the  purpose. 

James  Madison  similarly  recognized 
the  potential  value  of  the  senatorial 
branch.  Writing  in  "The  Federalist." 
No.  62.  he  argued : 

The  necessity  of  a  Senate  is  not  less  indi- 
cated by  the  propensity  of  all  single  and 
numerous  assemblies  to  yield  to  the  impulse 
of  sudden  and  violent  passions  and  to  be 
seduced  by  factious  leaders  Into  Intemperate 
and  pernicious  resolutions.  Examples  on 
this  subject  might  be  cited  without  number, 
and  from  proceedings  within  the  United 
States  as  well  as  from  the  history  of  other 
nations. 

The  respective  roles  of  the  House  and 
Senate  were  summarized  well  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  in  a  speech  on  June  25, 
1788.    Referring  to  the  conflict  between 
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the  concepts  of  the  rights  of  the  many 
and  those  of  the  few,  he  said: 

Good  constitutions  are  formed  upon  a  com- 
parison of  the  liberty  of  the  individual  with 
the  strength  of  government.  If  the  tone  of 
either  be  too  high,  the  other  will  be  weak- 
ened too  much.  It  Is  the  happiest  possible 
mode  of  conciliating  these  objects,  to  in- 
stitute one  branch  peculiarly  endowed  with 
sensibility,  another  with  knowledge  and 
firmness.  Through  the  opposition  and  mu- 
tual control  of  these  bodies,  the  Govern- 
ment will  reach,  in  its  operations,  the  perfect 
balance  between  liberty  and  power. 

The  perfect  balance  between  liberty 
and  power.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  it  is  this  which  we  desire  to- 
day, just  as  did  Hamilton  in  his  time. 
And  a  facto/  that  will  help  us  maintain 
that  balance,  in  our  day  as  in  Hamil- 
ton's, is  the  existence  of  two  bodies  dif- 
ferent in  nature,  whose  characteristics 
enable  them  to  balance  one  another. 

Of  course,  many  changes  have  occurred 
since  the  days  of  the  Foimding  Fathers. 
Senators  are  now  elected  directly  by  the 
people,  the  Senate  has  grown  larger,  and 
our  business  has  increased,  to  cite  only 
a  few  changes.  But  the  important  de- 
liberative functions  of  the  Senate  must 
not  be  upset,  if  the  Sentate  is  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  grave  responsibilities 
our  forebears  intended  for  it  and  our 
countrymen  expect  of  it. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  will  argue  that 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  cloture  rule 
will  not  destroy  the  capacity  of  this  body 
to  restrain  hasty  or  arbitrary  actions, 
but,  surely,  more  will  argue  that  the 
proposal  will  not  weaken  that  capacity. 
And  this  weakening  will  lead  to  more 
until  its  very  nature  is  changed.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  primary  point. 

For  what  it  involves  is  a  movement  on 
the  scale  of  authority — a  scale  that  runs 
from  the  ideal  of  the  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity to  the  ideal  of  the  rights  of  the  ma- 
jority, from— in  Hamilton's  terms — lib- 
erty to  power.  And  the  proposal  to 
change  rule  XXII  advocates  a  movement 
along  that  scale  from  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  toward  the  rights  of  the  ma- 
jority— a  movement  from  liberty,  toward 
power. 

Mr.  President.  I  favor  free  and  ex- 
tended debate.  I  did  not  support  the 
last  proposal  to  limit  debate.  I  said  at 
the  time  that  such  a  proposal  would  but 
result  in  another  and  still  another  imtil 
the  voices  of  a  sizable  minority  could 
only  be  heard  in  this  Chamber  upon 
the  sufferance  of  a  simple  majority. 
And  so  it  is  that  the  Senate  is  being 
asked  today  to  take  another  step  toward 
that  tragic  result. 

I  have  not  painted  a  happy  picture  of 
the  results  that  I  would  anticipate  if  the 
cloture  rule  were  changed  by  one  of  the 
resolutions  imder  consideration  by  this 
great  body.  Now,  let  me  outline  for  you 
the  reasons  why  I  am  so  firmly  con- 
vinced that  these  proposals  would  result 
in  a  weakening  of  the  Senate's  tradi- 
tional role  as  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world. 

It  is  my  contention  that  this  country 
has  achieved  in  its  syst«n  of  govern- 
ment, not  a  perfect,  but  at  least  a  very 
good  balance  between  liberty  and  power, 
and  that  to  disturb  this  balance  by 
changing  the  cloture  rule  would  be  to 


the  serious  and  harmful  disadvantage  of 
liberty  and  of  minority  rights.  For  this 
rule,  as  it  now  stands,  is  not  merely  an 
isolated  procedural  matter.  It.  and  its 
implication  of  permitting  extended  de- 
bate, have  become  fundamental  and  in- 
tegral aspects  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. As  I  see  it.  the  present  rule  rests 
on,  and  is  consonant  with,  two  com- 
promises implicit  In  our  system. 

The  first  of  these  compromises  is  be- 
tween the  rights  of  the  majority  and 
those  within  the  Senate,  itself.  I  shaU 
speak  in  a  moment  of  this  compromise. 
I  shall  then  consider  the  other  com- 
promise, between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  each  com- 
promise, I  hope  to  show  a  wise  and  pru- 
dent balance  of  rights,  a  balance  which 
ought  not  be  disturbed. 

In  any  democratic  assembly,  the  ma- 
jority have  the  right  to  act.  But  also, 
in  any  such  body,  there  is  an  equally 
fundamental  right  to  thorough  discus- 
sion. And  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  there  has  been  a  tradition  of  per- 
mitting unlimited  debate.  As  the  late 
Senate  majority  leader,  Joseph  Robin- 
son, of  Arkansas,  has  put  it: 

When  a  Senator  once  takes  the  floor,  no- 
body but  Almlght  God  can  Interrupt  him — 
and  the  Lord  never  seems  to  take  any  no- 
tice of  him. 

This  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  from 
1806  to  1917,  the  Senate  had  no  device 
for  terminating  debate  which  resembled 
what  we  today  know  as  cloture. 

When,  in  1917,  the  Senate  adopted  a 
cloture  rule  for  the  first  time — the  pre- 
vious question  prior  to  1806  being  some- 
what different  in  nature — it  had  the 
problem  of  deciding  upon  an  equitable 
formula  which  would  protect  both  the 
rights  of  the  many  and  those  of  the  few. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  81st  Congress,  the  Senate  in  1917 
"was  at  that  time  seeking  to  find  a  safe 
and  sensible  middle  ground  between 
majority  cloture  and  debate  without 
limit."  As  the  Senate  knows,  the  nile 
adopted  in  1917  provided  for  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  end  debate,  as  does  the  rule  un- 
der which  this  body  presently  operates 
on  pending  measures,  and  not  uix)n 
such  questions  as  motions  to  take  up. 

Writing  of  the  rule  adopted  in  1917. 
Prof.  Franklin  Burdette  stated  in  1940  in 
his  historial  analysis.  "Filibustering  in 
the  Senate": 

The  existence  of  filibustering  in  America 
today  is  evidence  of  a  compromise  between 
the  authority  of  the  many  and  the  rights  of 
the  few.  The  principle  of  leadership  is 
tinctured  with  restraints. 

And  as  the  very  distinguished  former 
Representative  from  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Robert  Luce,  argues  in  his  1922  book. 
"Legislative  Procedure": 

The  very  mild  and  moderate  form  of  clo- 
ture adopted  by  the  Senate  will  permit  the 
majority  in  that  body  to  assume  responsi- 
bility In  time  of  crisis  and  threatens  no  great 
harm  to  minorities. 

Mr.  Luce's  comments  attest  to  the 
reasonableness  of  the  compromise 
arrived  at  in  1917. 

In  1917  a  compromise  was  found,  and 
the  power  of  the  majority  remained 
limited.    A  similar  compromise  between 
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the  rights  of  the  many  and  those  of  the 
few  was  fovmd  in  1959,  when  a  simple 
two-thirds  majority  was  again  pro- 
nounced the  requi^^ile  vote  to  adopt  clo- 
ture. 

By  not  going  beyond  the  two-thirds 
fraction  to  one  of  three-fifths,  or  of  a 
majority,  or  of  some  other  fraction,  the 
Senate  expressed  its  belief  that  a  genuine 
limitation  should  be  placed  on  the  power 
of  the  majority.  As  Mr.  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  has  written : 

The  genius  of  the  American  system  •  •  • 
is  that  it  limits  all  power — including  the 
power  of  the  majority.  Absolute  power, 
whether  In  a  king,  a  president,  a  legislative 
majority,  a  popular  majority,  is  alien  to  the 
American  idea  of  democratic  decision. 

The  Senates  of  1917  and  1959  appear 
to  have  been  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
LipiHnann  on  that  score. 

Since  the  problem  of  limiting  the 
power  of  the  majority  is  one  which  ex- 
tends to  deliberative  bodies  other  than 
this  one,  I  have  beezt  interested  In  what 
parliamentarians  have  to  say  about  the 
matter.  Gen.  Henry  Robert,  for  ex- 
ample, states  in  his  "Rules  of  Order.  Re- 
vised": 

There  has  been  established  as  a  compro- 
mise between  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  the  rights  of  the  assembly  the  principle 
that  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required  to  adopt 
any  motion  that  •  •  •  closes  or  limits,  or 
extends  the  limits  of  ilebate. 

As  General  Robert  is  regarded  today 
as  perharw  the  leading  authority  on  par- 
liamentary law.  his  views  on  this  com- 
promise seem  significant. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  an  unique  body,  and  its  niles 
need  not  agree  with  those  of  any  other 
body.  But  this  should  not  prevent  us 
from  examining  the  views  of  parliamen- 
tarians as  to  what  is  the  accepted  or  the 
desirable  vote  to  require  when  debate  is 
limited  or  closed.  I  feel  no  reluctance  to 
call  your  attention  to  such  views,  for 
the  advocates  of  a  rules  change  have 
not  in  the  past  heKltated  to  cite  ex- 
amples of  foreign  parliaments,  or  of 
State  governments,  to  prove  the  need  for 
a  change  in  the  rules. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  attitude 
of  American  writers  on  parliamentary 
law  in  this  matter.  I  have  examined  the 
index  cards  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
Annex  Building  files,  under  the  head- 
ings of  parliamentary  law.  practice, 
procedure,  and  rules.  I  have  tried  to 
call  up  and  examine  all  the  books  In  the 
Library's  possession  under  these  head- 
ings, which  discuss  the  limiting  or  clos- 
ing of  debate,  with  these  exceptions: 
books  not  written  in  English,  books  pub- 
lished outside  the  United  States  or  con- 
cerning practice  outside  this  country; 
books  which  only  state  what  the  proce- 
dure is  or  was  in  Congress,  or  in  the 
State  legislatures;  and  books  whose  au- 
thors expressly  exclude  their  works  from 
application  to  legislative  bodies.  Even 
with  these  exceptions,  I  could  not  obtain 
copies  of  all  the  books  not  excluded — 
some  being  checked  out  or  in  use,  others 
missing.  But  I  did  succeed  in  examining 
and  compiling  a  list  of  100  books  on 
parliamentary  procedure,  which  in  my 
judgment  do  not  deserve  exclusion  on 
any  of  the  grounds  I  have  listed.    This 


Is  not  an  exhaustive  list  then,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  list  which  fairly  demon- 
strates the  attitude  of  this  country's 
writers  on  parliamentary  law. 

Now,  of  these  100  works,  about 
nine  are  not  specific  as  to  what 
vote  is  required  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion, or  to  limit  or  close  debate.  Ten 
books  vary  the  vote  required  for  different 
motions  or  different  sized  assemblies, 
while  Jefferson's  Manual  is  primarily 
concerned  with  a  different  form  of  previ- 
ous question  than  are  the  other  volumes. 
Only  nine  of  these  works  suggests  that  a 
majority  vote  is  sufQcient  for  these  pur- 
poses in  a  deliberative  body.  And  the 
remaining  71  books,  Mr.  President,  rec- 
ommend that  a  two-thirds  vote  be  re- 
quired for  the  previous  question,  or  to 
limit  or  close  debate. 

I  have  prepared  a  list  of  these 
treatises,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Atwood.  Roewell  L..  "Atwood's  Rules  for 
Meetings."  Atwood  Corp..  Melrose,  Mass.. 
1956;  two-thirds  vote  required  to  limit  or 
close  debate. 

Bartlett.  WllUam  H..  "The  Parliamentary 
Pathfinder."  Thomas  Y.  CroweU  &  Co..  New 
York.  1903;  two-thirds  vote  is  most  "widely 
adopted"  for  previous  question. 

Baugbman.  Mrs.  J.  Harris.  "A  Compendium 
of  Parliamentary  Law,"  the  Madison-Jour- 
nal, Tallulah,  La..  1928;  two-thirds  vote  re- 
quired for  previous  question. 

Bethel,  Lilian  C,  "A  Compendium  and 
Question  Book  of  Parliamentary  Law,"  pub- 
lished by  author,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1893;  two- 
thirds  vote  required  for  previous  question. 

Blakeley,  William  A.,  "Blakeley's  Par- 
liamentary Rules,  Pacific  Press  Publishing 
Co..  Oakland.  Calif.,  1888;  two-thirds  vote  re- 
quired for  previous  question,  or  to  limit  or 
close  debate. 

Bridge,  Lawrence  W.,  "The  Punk  &  Wag- 
nails  Book  of  ParUamentary  Procedure," 
Punk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York,  1954;  two- 
thirds  vote  required  for  previous  question, 
or  to  lin\lt  or  close  debate. 

Cavanaugh,  George  W.,  "Simplified 
Parliamentary  Practice,"  Brennan  Printing 
Co.,  East  Syracuse,  NY.,  1956;  two-thirds 
vote  required  for  previous  question,  or  to 
limit  debate. 

Coe,  Mrs.  Heru7  C,  "ABC  of  Parliamentary 
Law,"  published  by  author,  1921;  two-thirds 
vote  required  for  previous  question. 

Coggins,  Paschal  H..  "Parliamentary  Law," 
the  Penn  Publishing  Co..  Philadelphia,  1909; 
not  specific  as  to  required  vote. 

Craighead,  Mrs.  Erwin,  "Lessons  in 
ParUamentary  Law,  Rev.."  The  Gorham 
Press.  Boston.  1925;  two-thirds  vote  required 
for  previous  question. 

Cruzan.  Rose  Marie,  "Practical  Parliamen- 
tary Procedure."  McKnlght  &  McKnlght. 
Bloomlngton,  III.,  1953;  two-thirds  vote  re- 
quired for  previous  question,  or  to  limit 
debat*. 

Cushing,  Luther  S.,  "Rules  of  Proceeding 
and  Debate  in  Deliberative  Assemblies, 
Rev,"  J.  M.  Ottenheimer,  Baltimore,  1950; 
two-thirds  vote  required  for  previous  ques- 
tion, or  to  limit  debate. 

Darvill,  Fred  T.,  "Darvill's  Parliamentary 
Law  and  Procedure,"  published  by  author, 
San  Francisco,  1941;  two-thirds  vote  re- 
quired to  limit  debate. 

Demeter,  George,  "Demeter's  Manual  of 
Parliamentary  Law  and  Procedure,  Rev.." 
Bostonla  Press.  Boston.  1950;  two-thirds 
vote  required  for  previous  question,  or  to 
limit  debate. 


Downward,  Henry  C,  "Procedure:  A 
Treatise  on  Parliamentary  Law."  Chas.  H. 
Gray.  Wilmington.  Del.,  1028;  two-thirds  vote 
to  limit  or  close  debate. 

Plelde.  Adele.  "Parliamentary  Procedure." 
published  by  author.  1899;  two-thirds  vote 
required  for  previous  question. 

Fish.  George  T.,  "American  Manual  of  Par- 
liamentary Law."  published  by  author,  Roch- 
ester. NY.,  1879;  two-thirds  vote  required  to 
close  debate,  majority  vote  required  to  limit 
It. 

Fowler,  Leonard  B.,  "Essentials  of  the  Rules 
of  Parliamentary  Procedure."  Franklin  Press. 
Fresno.  Calif..  1903;  two-thirds  vote  required 
for  previous  question,  or  to  limit  or  close 
debate. 

Gaines.  Charles  K..  '"The  New  Cvtshing's 
Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  and  Practice." 
Thompson  Brown  Co.,  Boston,  1912;  majority 
vote  required  for  prevloiis  question,  or  to 
limit  debate. 

Gaskell,  G.  A..  "Gaskell's  Compendium  of 
Forms,"  Fairbanks  *  Palmer,  Chicago,  1887; 
majority  vote  required  for  previous  question, 
or  to  limit  or  close  debate. 

Gleason,  F.  M..  "Gleason's  Parliamentary 
Digest  for  Deliberative  Bodies."  Kalamazoo 
Loose  Leaf  Binder  Co..  Los  Angeles.  1930; 
two-thirds  vote  required  for  previoiis  ques- 
tion, or  to  limit  debate. 

Gore,  J.  Howard,  "Congressional  Manual  of 
Parliamentary  Practice,"  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y..  1893;  two-thirds  vote  required  to 
limit  or  close  debate. 

Gross.  Walter  S..  "Practical  Parliamentary 
Rules."  Pratt  Bros..  Marlboro,  Mass..  1899; 
not  specific  as  to  require  vote. 

Gregg.  Fred  M.,  "Handbook  of  Parlia- 
mentary Law.  Rev.."  The  Athenaeum  Press. 
Boston.  1940;  two-thirds  vote  required  for 
previous  question,  or  to  limit  debate. 

Grubbs.  W.  B.,  Jr.,  "Parliamentary  Tactics, 
or  Rules  of  Order,"  Eden  Street  Printing  Co., 
Cincinnati,  1890;  two-thirds  vote  required  to 
limit  or  close  debate. 

Hackett,  Frank  W.,  "The  Gavel  and  the 
Mace,"  McClure,  Phillips,  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1900;   not  specific  as  to  required  vote. 

Haines,  Elijah  M.,  "Parliamentary  Law," 
the  Legal  Adviser  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago, 
1885;  not  specific,  but  apparently  means 
majority  required  to  close  debate. 

Hall,  Alta  B.,  and  Sturgis,  Alice  F.,  "Text- 
book on  Parliamentary  Law,"  the  MacMillan 
Co.,  New  York,  1923;  two-thirds  vote  required 
for  previous  question,  or  to  limit  debate. 

Hallenbeck.  W.  B.,  "Rules  Governing  Order 
and  Debate,"  Wynkoop,  Hallenbeck  &  Co.. 
New  York.  1888;  two-thirds  vote  required  for 
previous  question,  or  to  limit  or  close  de- 
bate. 

Haskin.  Frederic  J.,  "ParUamentary  Law." 
published  by  author.  Washington.  D.C..  1940; 
two-thirds  vote  required  for  previous  ques- 
tion, or  to  limit  or  close  debate. 

Hawley.  Edward  W..  "Principles  of  Parlia- 
mentary Law."  A.  W.  Hubbard.  Minneapolis. 
Minn..  1938;  two-thirds  vote  required  for 
previous  question,  or  to  limit  or  close  debate. 

Henderson,  Grant,  "Parliamentary  Pro- 
cedure." Droke  House,  Indianapolis.  1956; 
two-thirds  vote  required  for  previous  ques- 
tion, or  to  limit  debate. 

Henderson.  Melvin.  and  Rucker,  Herbert, 
"A  Guide  to  Parliamentary  Practices,"  the 
Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers.  Danville. 
III..  1941;  two-thirds  vote  required  for  pre- 
vious question,  or  to  limit  debate. 

Henry,  Dale  E.,  "Henry's  ParUamentary 
Law,"  published  by  author,  Chicago,  1895; 
states  that  It  would  be  well  to  require 
two-thirds  vote  for  previous  question,  or  to 
limit  debate. 

Henry,  W.  H.  F.,  "How  To  Organize  and 
Conduct  a  Meeting,"  Hinds  &  Noble,  New 
York,  1902;  majority  vote  required  for  pre- 
vious question  as  the  custom  is  now,  but 
this  motion  ought  to  be  under  some  limita- 
tions greater  than  that  which  is  customary 
In  the  case  of  other  motions. 
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HolllBter,  Lillian  M..  "Manual  of  Parlia- 
mentary Terms  and  Procedures."  published 
by  author,  Detroit,  1902;  fwo- thirds  vote 
required  for  previous  question,  or  to  limit 
debate. 

Hoot,  Harry,  "Parliamentary  Tactics,"  the 
Scientific  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  1893; 
two-thirds  vote  required  in  small  assemblies, 
majority  vote  required  In  large  assemblies, 
for  previous  question. 

,   "The    Columbian    Compend,"    the 

Scientific  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  1897; 
two- thirds  vote  required  In  small  assem- 
blies, majority  vote  required  in  large  as- 
semblies, for  previous  question. 

Howe,  Prank  William,  "Howe's  Handbook 
of  Parliamentary  Usage."  Noble  &  Noble. 
New  York,  1932;  two-thirds  vote  required 
for  previous  question. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  "A  Manual  of  Parlia- 
mentary Practice,"  Clark,  Austin  St  Smith, 
New  York,  1868;  "The  proper  occasion  for  the 
previous  question  U.  when  a  subject  is 
brought  forward  of  a  delicate  nature  as  to 
high  personages,  etc.,  or  the  discus- 
sion of  which  may  call  forth  observations 
which  might  be  of  injurious  consequences. 
Then  the  previous  question  is  proposed,  and. 
In  the  modern  usage,  the  discussion  of  the 
main  question  is  suspended,  and  the  debate 
confined  to  the  previous  question.  The  use 
of  It  has  been  extended  abusively  to  other 
areas:  but  in  these  it  Is  an  embarrassing 
procedure:  its  uses  would  be  as  well  an- 
swered by  more  simple  parliamentary  forms, 
and  therefore  it  should  not  be  favoured,  but 
restricted  within  as  narrow  limits  as  poe- 
sible." 

Jones,  O.  Garfield,  "Instant  Use  Manual 
for  Leadership  Within  a  Group  and  Parlia- 
mentary Procedure,"  published  by  author, 
1932;  two- thirds  vote  required  for  previous 
question,  or  to  close  debate. 

Karcher,  Joseph  T.,  "Handbook  on  Parlia- 
mentary Law,"  the  Mlchle  Co.  Law  Pub- 
lishers, Charlottesville.  Va.,  1959;  two-thirds 
vote  required  for  previous  question,  or  to 
limit  debate. 

Kerfoot,  F.  H.,  "Parliamentary  Law,"  Chas. 
T.  Bearing.  LoulavUle,  Ky.,  1897;  majority 
vote  required  for  previous  question,  or  to 
limit  or  close  debate. 

Lee,  J.  Ross,  "Chromatic  Chart  and  Manual 
of  Parliamentary  Law."  Robert  Clarke  &  Co., 
Cincinnati,  1888;  two-thirds  vote  required 
for  previous  question. 

Lee.  Urguhart,  "Parliamentary  Lessons." 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1899;  not 
specific  as  to  vote  required. 

Lefflngwell.  Sam.  L.,  "A  Manual  of  Rules 
of  Order  for  the  Use  of  Deliberative  Assem- 
blies." published  by  author,  Indianapolis, 
1891;  two-thirds  vote  required  for  previous 
question. 

Leigh.  Robert  D.,  "Group  Leadership." 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  New  York.  1936;  two- 
thirds  vote  required  for  an  "immediate  vote" 
motion. 

"Modern   Rules   of   Parliamentary 
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Procedure,"  W.  W.  Norton  tt  Co..  New  York 
1937;  two-thirds  vote  required  for  an  "im- 
mediate vote"  motion. 

Lelghton,  Frederick,  "Students  Hand  Book 
of  Parliamentary  Law,"  published  by  author 
Oswego,  NY.,  1916;  not  specific  as  to  vote 
required. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  John  F..  "A  Compendium  of 
Parliamentary     Law."     otto     Ulbrlch     Co 
Buffalo,  NY.,  1935;  two-thirds  vote  required 
for  previous  question. 

Llghtfoot,  L.,  "The  Disputant's  Parliamen- 
tary Guide"  published  by  author,  1886;  two- 
thirds  vote  required  for  previous  question  or 
to  limit  debate. 

Longan.  Emma  L..  "Parliamentary  Rules 
Made  Easy."  Hailman  &  Co..  Kansas  City 
Mo.,  1900;  two-thirds  vote  required  for 
previous  question. 

.   "Twelve   Basy   Lessons   In    Parlia- 
mentary Law,"  published  by  author.  Kansas 


City,  Mo.,  1916;  two-thirds  vote  required  for 
previous  question. 

Luce,  Robert,  "Legislative  Procedure," 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co..  Cambridge,  Mass..  1922; 
"drastic"  cloture  may  be  needed  in  "as  large 
a  body  as  the  House  of  Representatives,"  but 
"mild  and  moderate"  cloture  (such  as  the 
Senate's  1917  rule)  is  preferable  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

McKelvey,  Elizabeth  G.,  "Ritual  of  Parlia- 
mentary Law  for  Ordinary  Assemblies,"  The 
MacMlllan  Co.,  New  York.  1934;  two-thirds 
vote  required  for  previoiis  question,  or  to 
limit  debate. 

Martin,  Thomas,  "Martin's  Modem  Man- 
ual of  Parliamentary  Law  and  Procedure," 
published  by  author.  1939;  two-thirds  vote 
required  for  previous  question,  or  to  limit 
debate. 

Mason,  Paul,  "Manual  of  LegUlative  Pro- 
cedure for  Legislative  and  Other  Govern- 
mental Bodies,"  California  State  Printing 
Office.  Sacramento,  1953;  majority  vote  re- 
quired for  previous  question,  or  to  limit 
debate. 

Mell.  P.  H..  "Rules  for  Conducting  Busi- 
ness In  Deliberative  Assemblies,"  Baptist 
Book  Concern,  Louisville,  Ky..  1893;  majority 
vote  required  for  previous  question. 

Menchhofer.  Joseph  D.,  and  Sponberg, 
Harold  E..  "Rules  for  Parliamentary  Proce- 
dure, Revised."  Michigan  State  College  Press, 
East  Lansing,  1951;  two-thirds  vote  required 
to  limit  or  close  debate. 

Mendenhall.  Lewis,  "Pocket  Manual  of  Par- 
liamentary Law, '  condensed,  W.  B.  Roee,  Chi- 
cago, 1916;  two-thirds  vote  required  for  pre- 
vious question,  or  to  limit  or  cloee  debate. 

Mlees.  Prank  P..  "Parliamentary  Law  Sim- 
plified," Civic  Extension  Press.  Chicago. 
1945;  two-thirds  vote  required  for  previous 
question  or  to  limit  debate. 

Moore,  Zoe  S..  and  Moore.  John  B..  "Essen- 
tials of  Parliamentary  Procedure,"  Harper  Sc 
Bros.,  New  York,  1944;  two-thirds  vote  re- 
quired to  limit  or  close  debate. 

Murphy,  Richard,  "Making  Group  De- 
cisions— Parliamentary  Procedures,"  pub- 
lished by  author,  Boulder,  Colo.,  1943;  two- 
thirds  vote  required  a  limit  or  close  debate. 
Neely,  Bishop  Thomas  B.,  "Neely's  Par- 
liamentary Practice,  Revised,"  the  Abingdon 
Press,  New  York.  1926;  two-thirds  vote  re- 
quired for  previous  question,  except  that 
large  bodies  such  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  require  a  special  rule,  while  any 
cloture  rule  at  all  U  inadvisable  for  the 
Senate,  which  coiild  have  continued  its  ef- 
ficiency without  such  a  departure  from  Its 
tradition  and  law. 

,  "The  Parliamentarian."  Cranston  & 

Curtis,  Cincinnati.  1895;  two-thirds  vote 
required  for  previous  question,  or  to  limit 
or  close  debate. 

Nolan,  William  I.,  "A  Guide  to  Parliamen- 
tary PracUces,"  the  Northwestern  Press, 
MlnneapolU,  Minn.,  1938;  two-thirds  vote  re- 
quired for  previous  question,  or  to  limit  de- 
bate. 

O'Brien,  Joseph  F..  "Parliamentary  Law  for 
the  Layman,"  Harper  k.  Bros.,  New  York, 
1952;  two-thirds  vote  required  to  limit  or 
close  debate. 

Palmer,  Clarence  A..  "A  Compendium  of 
Parliamentary  Rules  Concerning  Motions,  De- 
bate, and  Decorum  In  Business  Meetings." 
the  Minnesota  Typographic  Co..  St.  Paul. 
1907;  two-thirds  vote  required  for  previous 
question,  or  to  limit  or  close  debate. 

Palmer.  Edmond,  "A  New  Parliamentary 
Manual."  Noble  &  Noble,  New  York,  1927; 
two-thirds  vote  required  for  previous  ques- 
tion, or  to  limit  debate. 

Parker,  Ellanor  N ,  "The  Key.  Revised  " 
published  by  author,  1962;  two-thirds  vote 
required   for  previous   question. 

Parsons,   Theophilus,    "Political,   Personal 
and    Property    Rights    of    a    Citizen   of    the 
United    States,"     National    Publishing    Co 
Cincinnati.  1875;  not  specific  as  to  vote  re- 
qulied. 


Paul.  Nanette  B..  "Parliamentftry  Law" 
published  by  author,  1908;  two-thirds  vote 
required  for  previous  question. 

Payne.  F.  M..  "Cushlng  Boiled  Down" 
Excelsior  Publishing  House.  New  York.  1896- 
two-thirds  vote  required  for  prevloxu  que«l 
tlon. 

Plununer,  Mary  R.,  "PracUcal  Lemons  In 
Parliamentary  Procedure,"  published  by 
author.  Chicago,  1922;  two-thlrdi  vote  re- 
quired to  limit  or  close  debate. 

R.,  Sr  ECS.  (Sic),  "The  Ready  Parliamen- 
tarian," published  by  author.  1911;  two- 
thirds  vote  required  for  previous  question,  or 
to  limit  or  close  debate. 

Read.  Harry  C,  "Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Law."  published  by  author.  Chicago.  I94i; 
two-thirds  vote  required  for  previous  ques- 
tion, or  to  limit  debate. 

Reed.  Thomas  B..  Reed's  Rules.  "A 
Manual  of  General  Parliamentary  Law  " 
Rand.  McNally  A  Co..  Chicago.  1898-  "in 
small  assemblies  there  U  but  little  use  for 
the  previous  quesUon;  •  •  •.  In  large  as- 
semblies, especially  of  the  legUlative  kind 
there  should  be  a  special  rule  giving  the 
previous  question  a  higher  place  than  it  has 
under  general   parliamentary  law" 

Robert.  Henry,  "Roberts  Rules  of  Order 
Revised  for  Deliberative  Assemblies  "  Scott' 
Foresman  ft  Co..  1961;  two-thirds  vote 
required  for  previous  question,  or  to  limit 
debate,  except  In  bodies  such  as  the  House 
of  Represenutives  which  do  such  'an 
enormoiis  amount  of  business." 

Robeson,  Henry,  "Diagrams  of  Parlla- 
mentary  Rules,"  John  Moore,  Ann  Arbor 
Mich,,  1882;  two-thirds  vote  required  for 
prevloxis  question. 

Scanlan,  Charles  B.,  "Rules  of  Order  for 
Societies,  Conventions,  Public  Meetings  and 
Legislative  Bodies,"  Relc  Publishing  Co  Mil- 
waukee, 1907;  two- thirds  vote  required  for 
previous  question,  or  to  limit  debate. 

Shawhan,  Narciasa  T.,  '"Parliamentary 
Law  Textbook,  Rev..""  John  Knox  Press. 
Richmond.  Va..  1980;  two-thirds  vote  re- 
quired for  previous  question. 

Sherman.  Mary  Belle  King.  "Parliamen- 
tary Law  at  a  Glance."  publUhed  by  author 
Chicago,  1904;  two-thirds  vote  required  for" 
previous  question,  or  to  limit  or  close  debate 
Slaker.  Awana  H.  K.,  and  Hughes,  Bertha 
C,  "The  New  Main  Motion."  the  University 
Publishing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr..  1969;  two- 
thirds  vote  required  for  previous  question. 
Smith,  Uriah.  "Key  to  8mith"s  Diagram 
of  Parliamentary  Rules,""  Review  ft  Herald 
Publishing  Association.  BatUe  Creek.  Mich., 
1882;  two-thirds  vote  required  for  previous 
question. 

Spofford.  Ainsworth  R.,  "A  Practical 
Manual  of  Parliamentary  Rules,""  A.  H.  An- 
drews ft  Co.,  Chicago.  1884:  majority  vote 
required  for  previous  question. 

Stuart,  Louis  C,  "Parliamentary  Points  of 
Order,""  the  R-E-P  Co..  Kansas  City.   1922 
two-thirds  vote  required   to  limit  or  cloee 
debate. 

Sturgls,  Alice  P..  "Learning  Parliamentary 
Procedure,"  McGraw-Hill,  New  York,  1953; 
two- thirds  vote  required  to  limit  or  close 
debatj. 

Sweet,  Donald  H  .  "Sweet's  Handbook  of 
Procedure  for  Deliberative  Bodies,"  pub- 
lished by  author,  Chicago,  1962;  two-thirds 
vote  required  for  previous  question,  or  to 
limit  debate. 

Tilson.  John  Q.,  "Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Procedure,'"  Yale  University  Press,  New 
Haven,  Conn  ,  1948;  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  limit  and  close  debate 
are  too  stringent,  the  1917  Senate  cloture 
rule  is  too  lax,  but  these  factors  balance 
one  another. 

Tracy.  Elizabeth  8..  "A  Series  of  Six  Par- 
liamentary Drills,"  published  by  author, 
1912;  not  specific  as  to  vote  required. 

Urlch.  David.  "The  Condensed  Parliamen- 
tary Manual."  published  by  author.   1904; 
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two-thirds  vote  required  for  previous  ques- 
tion, or  to  limit  or  close  debate. 

Utter.  Ethel  C,  "Parliamentary  Law  at  a 
Glance.  Rev.,"  the  ReiUy  ft  Lee  Co.,  Chicago, 
1949;  two-thirds  vote  required  for  previous 
question,  or  to  limit  debate. 

Waples.  Rufus.  "A  Handbook  on  Parlia- 
mentary Practice,"  Callaghan  ft  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 1901;  majority  vote  required  for 
previous  question. 

Watts,  John.  "The  Eureka  Parliamentary 
Questioner."  Clark  University  Press,  Atlanta, 
1884;  not  specific  as  to  vote  required. 

Weatherly,  Josephine.  "Parliamentary  Law 
in  a  Nut-Shell,"  published  by  author,  Em- 
poria, Kans.,  1907;  two>thlrds  vote  required 
for  previous  question,  or  to  limit  debate. 

Whitney,  Byrle  A.,  "The  Practical  Chart 
and  Handbook  of  Parliamentary  Motions," 
the  Economy  Advertising  Co.,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  1923;  two-thirds  vote  required  for  pre- 
vious question. 

Wilcox,  Emily,  "Parliamentary  Law  Aids," 
published  by  author,  Bcranton.  Pa.,  1934; 
two-thirds  vote  requirad  for  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Wilson,  O.  M.,  "Digest  of  Parliamentary 
Law,"  Douglass  ft  Conner,  Indianapolis,  1867; 
majority  vote  required  for  previous  question. 

Winchester,  Hlnda  B..  "Practical  Parlia- 
mentary Points,"  TrI-State  Printing  Co., 
Joplln,  Mo.,  1930;  two-thirds  vote  required 
for  previous  question,  or  to  limit  debate. 

Young.  Andrew  W..  "The  Citizen's  Manual 
of  Government  and  Lanr."  H.  8.  Goodspeed  ft 
Co..  New  York.  1877;  ikot  specific  as  to  vote 
required. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  prepared  a 
good  deal  more  matet-ial.  However,  time 
is  running,  and  there  are  other  Senators 
who  wish  to  speak,  and  I  am  supposed  to 
go  to  a  conference  committee  meeting  at 
this  time.  Therefore,  I  shall  cease,  and 
hope  for  an  opportunity  later  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  to  speak  again, 
when  I  may  bring  forth  other  informa- 
tion which  I  believe  to  be  quite  interest- 
ing and  most  informative. 


WISCONSIN  CITIZENS  OVERWHELM- 
INGLY FAVOR  AGREEMENT  TO 
SUSPEND    NUCLEAR    TESTING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  Just  completed  a  carefully  con- 
ducted poU  to  secure  as  representative  a 
sample  of  Wisconsin  opinion  as  possible. 
Some  10,000  Wisconsin  citizens  were  se- 
lected at  random  from  telephone  books 
and  rural  boxholder  lists  to  give  each 
of  Wisconsin's  72  counties  representa- 
tion in  proportion  to  population.  More 
than  2,000  responses  were  tabulated.  A 
balance  between  niral  and  urban  re- 
spondents was  also  solicited  in  propor- 
tion to  population. 

In  the  1960  election  Nixon  defeated 
Kennedy  in  Wisconsin,  receiving  53.2 
percent  of  the  State  vote. 

Today,  according  to  this  poll.  Kennedy 
would  defeat  Nixon  by  a  decisive  3 
to  2  vote  in  Wisconsin  if  the  1960  con- 
tenders were  to  face  each  other  again. 

The  biggest  surprise  of  the  poll  was 
that  Wisconsin  citizens  by  a  margin  of 
nearly  4  to  1  fatored  reaching  an 
agreement  with  Russia  based  on  inspec- 
tion and  control  to  suspend  nuclear  test- 
ing, with  Kennedy  and  Nixon  supporters 
favoring  agreement  by  similarly  heavy 
majorities. 

There  was  a  sharp  Increase  in  support 
for  such  an  agreement  after  Russia  uni- 


laterally resumed  bomb  testing.  It  was 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  I  had  ex- 
pected. One-third  of  the  responses  were 
received  before  the  Soviet  resumption  of 
testing,  two-thirds  after  the  Russian 
tests. 

Respondents  to  the  Wisconsin  poll 
showed  almost  the  same  support  for 
health  insurance  tied  to  social  security 
as  they  did  for  Kennedy  over  Nixon. 
The  percentage  was  60.1  percent  for,  to 
39.9  percent  against. 

The  poll  revealed  a  more  even  distri- 
bution of  opinion  on  Federal  aid  for  edu- 
cation, with  53  percent  favoring  and  47 
percent  opposing  the  proposal. 

A  resounding  73  percent  majority  of 
those  responding  to  the  poll  favored  re- 
ducing "spending  by  several  billion  dol- 
lars by  cutting  foreign  and  nondefense 
expenditures." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  poll  results  by 
congressional  districts  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Question  1.  In  view  of  the  record  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  date  would  you  support 
him  against  Richard  Nixon  if  that  election 
were  held  today? 


Question  4.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  for 

education? 


District 

Largo)!t  cll.v 

Percent 

Yo« 

No 

1 

Racine.. 

58.5 
60.4 
S0.0 
69.5 
56.1 
4a2 
46.7 
63.  B 
76.6 
60.6 

41  5 

2 

MsdiMO. 

40  6 

3 

La  Crosae  .  .. 

50  0 

4'aiidS 

Mllwsokee 

30  5 

6 „ 

Sheboygan 

44.9 

7 

Wausau        

51  8 

H 

Grron  Bay 

53  3 

0 

Eau  Claire 

36  1 

10 • 

Su|>crior 

23  4 

Statpwl<le 

39  4 

Question  2.  Should  we  try  to  achieve 
agreement  with  Rxissla  to  limit  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  based  on  Inspection  and 
control? 


Percent 

Yes 

No 

iBt 

78.4 
80.0 
76.2 
83.0 
78.4 
8a2 

oe.6 

84.7 
80.6 
78.8 

21  6 

2d 

20.0 

3d 

23.8 

4th  and  6th 

17.0 

6tli 

21  6 

7th 

19  8 

8th 

30  4 

9th 

16.3 

10th 

19.4 

Statewide 

21.2 

Question  8.  Should  the  Oongress  pass 
health  instirance  for  the  aged  paid  for  by  an 
increase  In  your  social  sectulty  tax? 


Percent 

Yes 

No 

l5t 

59.8 
57.7 
41.8 
69.3 
48.3 
6a4 
4&S 
03.6 
8a6 
60l1 

41  2 

ad _ 

4Z3 
68.2 

4th  ftnrf  Mh                   ,      , 

30.7 

6th 

61.7 
49  6 

»»h                              ,,                

64.6 

0th 

36.4 

(ftth     ,          

19.4 

Klji»*wirf«          .,,.„,,    ,    ,, 

39.9 

Percent 

Yes 

No 

1st 

45.4 
62.5 
44.4 
62.8 
45.1 
42.6 
47.1 
56.6 
65.9 
63.0 

64.6 

2d 

47  S 

3.1... 

66.6 

4th  and  5th 

fith 

7th 

87.2 
64.9 
67  4 

8th 

62.9 

9th. 

43  6 

10th. 

34  1 

Statewide 

47  0 

Question  6.  Should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reduce  spending  by  several  billion  dol- 
lars by  cutting  foreign  and  domestic  non- 
defense  expenditures? 


Peroent 

Yes 

No 

1st 

72.2 
71.2 
72.8 
68.9 
67.8 
83.9 
82.6 
71.6 
68.2 
73.0 

27  8 

2d 

3d 

4thand5tb 

28.8 
27.2 
81  1 

6th 

82.2 

7th 

16. 1 

8th .: 

17  4 

9th 

28  4 

10th 

31  8 

Statewide 

27  0 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  today,  it 
take  a  recess  until  11  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE— PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 
OF  RULE  XXn 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
4,  a  resolution  to  amend  the  cloture 
rule  by  providing  for  adoption  by  a 
three-fifths  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  men  who  labored  to  bring  the 
American  Government  into  being  very 
carefully  provided  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  which  has  served  to  keep 
this  Republic  alive  and  vigorous  as  gov- 
ernments elsewhere  around  the  world 
have  collapsed  into  ruin.  The  framers 
of  the  Constitution  worked  long  weeks 
in  Philadelphia  to  reconcile  the  conflict- 
ing interests  and  the  divergent  views  of 
the  Thirteen  States.  The  system  of  gov- 
ernment they  conceived,  which  still  re- 
mains unique,  was  predicated  upon  lib- 
erty and  justice  for  all;  not  upon  liberty 
and  justice  for  the  majority,  not  upon 
liberty  and  justice  for  the  minority,  but 
liberty  and  justice  for  all  the  people, 
regardless  of  section,  economic  inter- 
ests, or  political  views. 

Numerous  facets  of  the  Constitution 
testify  to  the  interest  of  the  delegates 
in  forming  a  government  which  would 
prevent  the  rebirth  in  America  of  the 
tyranny  against  which  the  Founding 
Fathers  themselves  had  so  recently  re- 
belled. The  interests  of  manufacturing 
New  England  were  delicately  balanced 
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•gainst  those  of  the  agricultural  Soxith. 
The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  more 
populous  States  had  to  be  balanced 
against  those  of  the  less  populous  States. 
Problem  after  prpblem  confronted  these 
men.  and  their  solution  on  the  whole 
was  foimd  to  be  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment which,  rather  than  giving  the 
bridle  to  the  majority,  actually  is  con- 
stituted to  restrain  the  majority. 

To  say  that  our  Government  is  a  pure 
democracy  or  that  our  forefathers  ever 
Intended  that  it  should  be  is  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  facts.  The  existence  of 
the  Senate  itself  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
intent  of  the  Founding  Fathers  not  to 
have  pure  majority  rule.  They  wanted 
certain  restraints  on  the  majority  for  the 
protection  of  minority  rights.  The  con- 
stitutional provisions  which  require  sub- 
stantial majorities  in  certain  cases  are 
still  further  testimony  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  feared  the  rule  of  a  major- 
ity in  many  respects  and  provided  pro- 
tection for  the  minority,  whatever  that 
minority,  against  the  tyranny  which  too 
often  results  from  the  machinations  of  a 
majority. 

This  very  body,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  was  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  small  States  from 
the  power  of  population  enjoyed  by  the 
larger  States.  A  great  part  in  this  pro- 
tection has  been  played  by  the  existence 
of  free  debate  in  this  body. 

Those  who  are  attacking  the  idea  of 
free  debate  venture  the  argument  that 
otir  Oovemmcnt  Is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule,  and  then  proceed 
to  say  that  a  simple  majority  of  those 
In  this  body  should  have  the  power  to 
dictate  the  rules  under  which  we  oper- 
ate and  the  legislation  that  we  enact. 
In  their  ferror,  proponents  overlook 
safety  valves  built  into  our  system  of 
government  designed  to  protect  minori- 
tlea  from  unadulterated  majority  rule. 

The  fathers  of  our  country  designed 
our  Constitution  with  this  thought  up- 
permost in  mind :  That  majorities  swayed 
by  passion  frequently  act  in  haste.  Our 
Federal  Government  with  its  checks  and 
balances  was  the  result.  There  were 
many  roadblocks  put  in  the  way  of  hasty 
and  ill-conceived  legislation.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  was  added  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  vast  power  of  govern- 
ment. The  most  Important  protection  of 
minority  groups  was  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  This  great  Institution 
was  itself  the  result  of  a  compromise,  to 
Insure  that  the  small  States  would  have 
a  strong  voice  in  the  running  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  this  body,  simple 
majority  rule  was  never  Intended. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  was 
not  originally  established  as  a  body  for 
the  purpose  of  Initiating  legislation. 
This  body  was  established  as  a  part  of  a 
great  compromise,  to  assure  that  smaller 
States  would  have  the  right  to  equal 
representation  with  larger  States  in  at 
least  one  House.  This  body  was  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  founders  of  our 
Nation  as  the  saucer  Into  which  the  hot 
liquid  of  the  cup  could  be  poured  and 
cooled.  In  the  Senate  we  have  seen  It 
demonstrated  time  and  again  that  this 
concept  still  applies  to  defeat  bad  leg- 
islation.    The  Nation  was  by  far  the 


gainer,  because  the  Senate  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  guarantee  careful  study 
where  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
failed  to  do  so. 

I  say.  therefore,  that  every  move  to  ob- 
struct free  debate  in  tills  body  under- 
mines the  very  foundations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government.  The  stability  and 
durability  of  this  Government  are  based 
upon  restraints  to  protect  minorities  and 
individuals.  We  must  preserve  these  re- 
straints. Let  us  not  allow  that  violence 
of  party  spirit  against  which  George 
Washington  warned  us  to  be  the  undoing 
of  our  great  Nation. 

The  right  of  free  debate  works  to  bene- 
fit people  in  the  defense  of  their  customs, 
traditions,  and  societies  from  ruthless 
dictation  and  control  by  a  sovereignty 
which  often  heeds  pressure  groups. 
Someday  there  will  be  other  minorities 
just  as  much  in  need  of  the  precious 
privilege  of  the  Senate  nile  as  today  are 
we  of  the  South.  The  weapon  of  free 
debate  is  the  greatest  protection  the  rank 
and  file  of  oiir  people  in  the  United 
States  enjoy.  It  guarantees  them  a 
chance  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Senate  before  something  that  would  do 
great  harm  to  them  Is  passed. 

This  Is  the  only  House  of  Congress 
which  has  a  rule  of  free  debate.  In  fact, 
no  other  parliamentary  body  in  the  world 
has  free  debate  to  the  extent  practiced  In 
the  U.S.  Senate.  This  is  the  greatest 
protection  of  our  liberty,  ThU  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  American  Govern- 
ment, made  up  of  people  with  so  many 
divergent  views  and  so  many  different 
classes  and  kinds  of  people  has  been  able 
to  survive  for  almost  200  years  while 
other  nations  throughout  the  world  have 
crumbled. 

Mr.  President,  our  Government  is  re- 
plete with  built-in  safeguards  to  protect 
the  rights  of  minorities,  of  which  the 
Bill  of  Rights  is  only  one.  One-third 
plus  one  of  either  Hou.se  of  Congress 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  President 
can  prevent  legislation  from  becoming 
law.  One-third  plus  one  of  the  Senate 
can  prevent  the  ratification  of  a  treaty. 
One  more  than  one-third  of  the  Con- 
gress can  prevent  the  submission  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  the  States. 
One  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  States 
can  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  In  most  States,  and 
I  believe  in  our  Federal  system  generally. 
a  single  juror  can  prevent  a  man  from 
being  judged  guilty,  and  in  many  States 
a  single  juror  can  even  prevent  a  civil 
judgment  from  being  taken  against  a 
defendant. 

One  of  the  most  vital  safeguards  of 
our  democratic  way  of  life  is  our  reliance 
upon  orderly  process.  This  is  being  whit- 
tled away.  Every  time  we  make  it  easier 
to  invoke  cloture  in  this  body,  we  are 
giving  away  a  little  of  our  freedom. 
What  is  far  more  important,  we  are  re- 
moving one  of  the  most  important  safe- 
guards of  minority  rights  that  exists  un- 
der the  Constitution.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake— every  breach  In  the  walls  of 
full  discussion  in  the  UJ3.  Senate  is  a 
weakening  in  our  structure  of  govern- 
ment dedicated  to  the  interests  of  all 
our  people.  Have  we  become  so  used 
to   the   freedoms   for    which   we   have 


fought  so  many  times  that  we  woxild 
now  willingly  give  away  a  cornerstone 
of  our  liberty?  Are  we  going  to  say  to 
all  minorities  that  in  the  future  they 
have  no  rights,  that  the  majority,  no 
matter  how  temporary,  rules  as  it  will? 
Surely,  we  would  not  further  cixrtail 
the  rights  of  minorities  to  protect  them- 
selves and,  in  the  long  run.  all  of  us. 
Make  no  mistake— we  are  all  in  this  to- 
gether. A  blow  to  one  is  a  blow  to  all, 
and  a  further  Umitation  of  debate  iii 
this  body  would  be  a  blow  directed  to 
the  very  heart  of  our  democratic  system 
of  government. 

In  this  great  country,  we  have  almost 
every  racial  group  represented.  We 
have  Innumerable  sectional  considera- 
tions, and  probably  the  greatest  diversity 
of  interests  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 
Time  and  again  we  will  be  called  upon 
to  pass  legislation  harmful  to  a  minor- 
ity for  the  greater  good  of  the  Nation. 
ITie  minorities  will  frequently  suffer  such 
legislation,  although  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  may  benefit.  Certainly  it  is  ask- 
ing little  enough  for  the  minority  that 
its  representatives  may  postpone  and  de- 
lay legislation  wiiich  would  perpetrate 
the  greatest  possible  injury  upon  such 
minorities.  Any  group  adversely  alTected 
by  a  law  is  entitled  to  a  considerable 
number  of  reasonable  delays  in  order 
that  their  caee  may  be  fully  presented. 
Many  Judicial  decisions  have  been  de- 
layed for  years  through  procedural  de- 
lay, and  yet  no  one  has  found  a  way  to 
do  greater  justice  than  under  our  tried 
and  proven  tntan  of  law.  Similarly,  a 
minority  is  entitled  to  delay  in  considera- 
tion of  OMMurc*  in  order  that  they  may 
be  pMsed  ooljr  after  mature  Judgment. 

Freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate  pro- 
tects us  from  pressure  groups.  All  ct 
us  are  human— all  of  us,  besides  being 
statesmen,  are  politicians.  We  have  to 
be  politicians  to  win  elections  from  time 
to  time.  Certainly,  the  time  may  come 
when  a  Senator  is  facing  an  election  and 
feels  that  some  piece  of  legislation  should 
be  forced  through  the  Congress  because 
its  enactment  will  help  him  obtain  re- 
election. Certainly.  Senators  are  no 
more  elevated  In  thought  and  impulse 
than  other  men.  With  tlie  privilege  of 
free  debate  out  the  window,  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  until  the  Senate  de- 
generates into  ruin.  The  right  of  free 
debate  is  the  greatest  weapon  we  can 
have  against  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
casting  a  vote  which  may  not  be  wise 
and  correct  in  the  light  of  his  own  con- 
science. 

We  know  that  pressure  groups  fre- 
quently have  a  never-ending  store  of 
laws  designed  to  overhaul  and  disrupt 
the  social  pattern  of  our  States.  We 
know  thfvt  this  proposal  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  stems  primarily  from 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  certain  Sen- 
ators to  prevent  the  southern  Senators 
from  having  the  opportunity  of  a  full 
defense  under  the  rules  against  pro- 
posed legislation  especially  designed  to 
affect  their  State.  It  stems  from  the 
dlfBculty  of  pressure  groups  to  endlessly 
hold  prisoner  the  Senators  who  may  have 
promised  their  support. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  many  of  those  who 
are  so  determined  to  amend  Senate  rules 
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to  limit  debate  seem  to  be  propelled  by 
a  desire  to  help  the  southern  Negro. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  that,  by  stifling  the 
minority  of  southern  Senators  here,  it 
will  be  possible  to  pass  legislation  that 
will  compel  better  relations  between  the 
Negroes  and  whites  in  the  South.  That 
this  result  will  not  be  obtained  in  this 
way  has  amply  been  demonstrated,  and 
should  be  apparent  to  even  the  most 
starry-eyed  reformer.  One  man  cannot 
be  taught  to  respect  another  by 
trampling  upon  the  first  man's  rights. 
We  cannot  hope  to  overcome  the  preju- 
dice of  a  people  by  fiat,  nor  is  it  possible 
to  legislate  friendship.  The  conscien- 
tious majority  of  people  in  the  South  are 
trying  to  work  out  our  racial  problems. 
Those  who  are  honestly  seeking  a  solu- 
tion are  not  helped  in  their  efforts  by 
extremists  from  other  areas  of  the 
country  who  only  increase  tension  by 
attempting  to  force  their  own  solution 
down  our  throats. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this 
fact:  the  southerners  In  this  body  rep- 
resent the  overwhelming  majority  of 
southern  opinion  on  this  question. 
Never  in  history  has  It  proven  wise  to 
attempt  to  force  at  bayonet  point  a  law 
upon  a  people  determined  to  resist  that 
law.  When  there  Is  almost  complete  op- 
position to  legislation  in  a  particular 
section  of  the  country,  there  must  be 
more  than  a  narrow  nationwide  majority 
supporting  it.  When  the  representa- 
tives of  a  section  of  this  country  are 
willing  to  Aght  a  meastu-e  with  every 
fiber  of  their  being  aaid  every  weapon  at 
their  command,  and  the  people  that  they 
represent  are  wholeheartedly  in  support 
of  their  position.  It  Is  apparent  that 
there  must  be  overwhelming  nationwide 
•entiment  In  favor  of  the  measure  if  it 
is  to  have  any  chance  of  success  In  prac- 
tice. If  this  overwhelming  sentiment  is 
present,  then  surely  this  majority  could 
outlast  any  attempt  at  obstruction  of 
this  body.  If  not.  It  Is  better  that  the 
measure  not  become  law. 

One  thing  which  should  always  be  kept 
in  mind  about  minorities  Is  that  today's 
majority  Is  often  tomorrow's  minority. 
In  a  country  as  broad  as  ours,  with  as 
many  divergent  Interests  and  different 
kinds  and  groups  of  people,  the  majority 
win  differ  from  day  to  day.  In  the  light 
of  this,  who  among  us  can  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  the  safeguard  of  minority 
rights  afforded  by  the  present  cloture 
rule? 

Today  we  of  the  South  are  In  the  mi- 
nority. We  Insist  that  the  rules  de- 
signed to  protect  the  minority  remain 
imchanged.  Would  not  any  minority  do 
the  same  thing?  Suppose  the  Senators 
from  New  York  were  in  the  minority. 
Would  not  they  wish  to  see  the  rules 
stay  as  they  are  so  as  to  protect  them? 
Presently,  the  Senators  from  New  York 
are  not  faced  with  legislation  expressly 
drawn  with  peculiar  application  to  their 
section  of  the  country,  as  we  of  the 
South  see  legislation  of  that  sort  being 
pressed  upon  us.  If  their  minority  were 
under  attack,  they  would  not  wish  to 
have  this  rule  changed.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  would  be  insisting  that  the 
nile  remain  unchanged,  just  as  we  of  the 
South  insist  that  it  remain  unchanged. 


Suppose  a  bill  should  come  before  the 
Senate  which  one  of  the  proponents  of 
this  resolution  felt  to  be  clearly  \mcon- 
stitutional.  I  believe  that  he  or  any 
other  Senator  with  similar  convictions 
would  vigorously  oppose  the  measure. 
Suppose  he  thought  it  was  vital  to  the 
Interest  of  the  country  that  the  bill  be 
defeated,  but  found  himself  in  the  im- 
happy  position  of  being  in  a  small  mi- 
nority. Would  not  this  Senator  then  be 
quite  thankful  that  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate enabled  him  to  put  up  an  effective 
opposition  to  the  measure?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Is 
the  one  place  remaining  In  the  world 
where  a  single  individual  can  strike  a 
really  effective  blow  on  behalf  of  an  un- 
alterable conviction  which  he  holds. 
This  Is  something  which  should  not  be 
lightly  tossed  away,  out  of  regard  to 
some  momentary  expediency. 

Another  thing  which  should  be  kept 
in  mind  about  the  argvunent  that  ma- 
jority rule  should  prevail  In  the  Senate 
Is  that  quite  often,  a  majority  of  Sen- 
ators will  not  represent  a  popular  ma- 
jority. A  brief  look  at  the  makeup  of 
the  Senate  will  demonstrate  that  basic 
fact.  Each  State,  no  matter  how  large 
or  small,  no  matter  how  populoxis.  is 
given  the  right  to  send  two  Senators. 
Our  7  largest  States,  which  send  14 
Members  to  this  body,  have  a  total  popu- 
lation of  over  80  million  people.  The  7 
smallest  States,  with  the  same  ntmiber 
of  Senators,  have  a  combined  population 
of  less  than  3  million.  Eighty  million 
people  have  the  same  votfng  power  in 
this  body  as  3  million  who  live  in  other 
States. 

A  Senator  from  one  of  these  large 
States  represents  an  average  of  over  11 
million  people,  while  a  Senator  from  one 
of  the  small  States  represents  fewer  than 
400,000  people.  A  citizen  of  one  of  the 
small  States  has  27  times  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  as  a  citizen  from 
one  of  the  7  largest  States.  It  Is  obvious 
from  these  figures  that  frequently  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  will  not  represent 
a  popular  majority. 

The  Senators  from  the  nine  largest 
States  of  the  Union  represent  a  majority 
of  the  population  of  the  entire  Nation. 
This  means  that  18  Senators,  certainly 
a  minority  in  the  Senate,  represent  a 
popular  majority.  By  the  same  token, 
the  25  smallest  States,  from  the  stand- 
point of  population,  have  only  about  16 
percent  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
country.  This  means  that  a  majority 
within  the  Senate  could  be  constituted 
which  would  represent  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  our  country. 
In  my  Judgment,  these  figures  demon- 
strate that  it  Is  ridiculous  to  contend  that 
the  Senate  was  ever  designed  to  operate 
on  the  principle  of  majority  rule. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  freedom  of 
debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate  an  important 
safeguard  against  the  encroachment 
upon  the  rights  of  minorities  by  steam- 
roller tactics  by  majorities,  but  also  it 
is  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  sovereign 
States  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Federal  Government.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  laid  heavy  stress  upon  the  10th 


amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
provides : 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

This  maxim  served  long  to  protect  the 
States  and  the  people  from  wanton  Fed- 
eral power.  However,  nimble  minds 
have  practically  read  that  amendment 
out  of  the  Constitution  in  our  day. 
According  to  much  present  thinking  the 
10th  amendment  stems  from  a  fallacy 
that  there  is  any  possible  power  not 
given  to  the  Central  Government.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  today  great  nvunbers  of 
people,  some  of  high  station,  believe  that 
the  10th  amendment  was  not  at  all  nec- 
essary, because  they  feel  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  intended  to  give 
every  conceivable  power  to  the  Federal 
Government.  I  cannot  agree  with  this 
line  of  reasoning.  But,  judging  from 
some  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the  UJ3. 
Supreme  Court.  I  believe  that  this  point 
of  view  finds  a  great  deal  of  support 
there.  Under  such  a  line  of  decisions,  no 
longer  does  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  the  10th  amendment 
stand  in  the  way  of  virtually  unlimited 
exercise  of  power  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  view  of  the  tendency  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of 
the  lower  Federal  courts,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  today  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
the  last  fonmi  and  the  last  stand  for 
States  rights  In  the  United  States  today. 

Senators  were  originally  Intended  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  to  be  more  or  less 
ambassadors  from  the  sovereign  States, 
to  be  consulted  by  the  President  when 
legislation  vitally  affecting  their  State 
in  particular  was  presented.  It  was  in- 
tended that  the  President,  rather  than 
surrounding  himself  with  a  lot  of  White 
House  consultants,  would  consult  with 
the  Senators  on  legislation  affecting  var- 
ious parts  of  the  country.  While  per- 
haps the  original  theory  of  Senators  as 
ambassadors  to  the  Capital  has  been 
vitiated  to  an  extent,  there  is  still  much 
vahdity  in  the  theory.  We  are  sent  here 
to  uphold  the  sovereignty  of  our  States. 
The  privilege  of  free  debate  gives  us  a 
method  by  which  those  rights  may  be 
protected  from  destruction.  So  long  as 
this  right  remains,  no  majority  may 
force  its  views  upon  a  vigilant  minority 
without  giving  the  minority  the  oppor- 
tunity to  alert  the  Nation  and  the  world 
to  what  is  being  done. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  Senators  from 
the  South  who  are  generally  considered 
to  be  in  the  minority  on  the  filibuster 
question.  But  the  larger  issue  here  cer- 
tainly has  nothing  of  sectionalism  In  it. 
It  is  in  much  greater  degree  a  question 
of  partisan  politics.  With  the  weapon 
of  majority  cloture  in  the  hands  of  the 
party  in  power.  It  will  only  be  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  cloture  is  invoked 
to  stop  debate  against  purely  partisan, 
steamroller  measures.  It  is  true  that 
the  resolution  figuring  most  prominently 
in  the  present  debate  does  not  call  for 
majority  cloture,  but  any  Senator  who 
looks  at  the  history  of  rule  XXII  with 
an  open  mind  will  see  that  it  is  a  giant 
step  in  that  direction.  Inevitably,  a 
further  relaxation  of  rule  XXn  will  lead 
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to  majority  cloture.  One  of  the  most 
frequently  used  cliches  of  governmental 
discussion,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
cogent,  is  that  ours  is  a  government  of 
laws,  not  of  men.  The  imposition  of 
the  rule  of  majority  cloture  would  in 
effect  be  the  submission  in  the  Senate 
to  a  government  of  men. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  In  debate 
on  this  clotxire  question  in  the  past  that 
even  though  we  destroy  the  rule  permit- 
ting free  debate,  the  traditions  of  the 
Senate  are  going  to  protect  us.  In  my 
opinion,  this  argument  is  completely  un- 
sound. As  I  have  stated,  ours  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws,  not  of  men.  While  it  is 
true  that  perhaps  senatorial  tradition 
will  endure  for  a  while  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  rule,  we  do  not  know  what 
sort  of  men  will  be  elec*;ed  to  the  Senate 
in  the  years  to  come.  The  minute  we  be- 
gin to  rely  upon  the  good  will  of  the 
majority,  we  are  putting  rights  of  minor- 
ities on  the  block.  We  cannot  afford  to 
destroy  the  rules  which  protect  the  rights 
of  minorities,  regardless  of  what  com- 
position the  majority  may  have  at  the 
moment. 

By  the  same  token,  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  imposition  of  cloture  will  not 
destroy  free  debates  in  the  Senate,  be- 
cause even  after  the  cloture  rule  is 
adopted,  there  will  be  100  hours  of  de- 
bate remaining.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  each  Senator  will  have  only 
1  hour  of  debate  remaining  to  him  after 
the  cloture  rvUe  is  adopted.  Therefore, 
in  order  for  the  full  100  hours  of  debate 
to  be  xised,  it  would  be  necessary  either 
that  every  Senator  use  his  hour,  or  that 
some  Senators  yield  their  time  to  other 
Senators.  The  minute  we  start  to  rely 
upon  Senators  yielding  their  time  to 
other  Senators,  we  shall  again  run  into 
the  problem  of  reliance  upon  men,  not 
upon  laws.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  institution,  it  is  dangerous  to 
place  our  reliance  upon  the  good  will  of 
individual  men,  upon  the  good  will  of  the 
majority.  The  fact  that  ours  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  men  cannot 
too  often  be  reiterated.  We  must  have 
rules  to  protect  the  rights  of  minorities. 
Much  bad  legislation  can  be  passed 
against  the  efforts  of  even  the  most  pro- 
tracted filibuster.  However,  I  am  certain 
that  legislation  which  actually  destroys 
the  basic  American  freedoms  could  never 
be  passed  in  the  UJS.  Congress  so  long  as 
the  niles  of  the  Senate  permit  free 
debate. 

The  Senate  acts  with  deliberation  and 
frequently  spends  a  great  amount  of 
time  discussing  important  issues.  This 
Is  as  it  should  be,  as  it  was  intended  to 
be,  and  this  is  certainly  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country.  Free  discussion 
insures  that  all  the  facts  will  come  to 
light.  The  chance  of  railroading  an  issue 
through  the  Senate  before  there  has 
been  adequate  discussion  Ls  precluded  in 
this  body  because  there  is  a  minority  of 
even  one  or  two  Senators  who  have  deep 
convictions  about  the  lack  of  virtue  of 
the  proposal.  Many  times  we  discover 
that  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  necessary 
and  sound  turns  out  to  have  hidden 
flaws  which  are  revealed  in  the  light  of 
zree  discussion. 


Examples  of  legislation  pushed 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
temporarily  aroused  majorities  are  nu- 
merous. Many  of  these  measures,  in 
spite  of  the  speed  w^ith  which  they  were 
acted  upon,  proved  to  be  sound  and 
quickly  passed  this  body  also.  But  there 
are  other  examples  of  hastily  conceived 
legislation  that,  as  we  look  back  through 
the  perspective  of  time,  was  not  in  the 
public  interest.  These,  too,  were  pushed 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
breakneck  speed.  Many  of  these  meas- 
ures were  killed  in  the  Senate  through 
delay,  through  the  threat  of  a  filibuster, 
or  occasionally  by  a  full-fledged  fili- 
buster. The  force  bill  of  1890  is  one; 
President  Roosevelt's  court-packing  bill 
was  another.  A  more  recent  example 
was  President  Truman's  attempt  to 
draft  striking  railro^d  workers  into  the 
Army  to  compel  them  to  go  back  to  work. 
Now  that  our  passions  have  cooled,  we 
realize  that  even  though  the  goals  de- 
sired may  have  been  in  the  public  inter- 
est, the  suggested  methods  of  achieving 
these  goals  were  not  in  the  American 
tradition. 

Yet,  let  us  not  for  a  moment  believe 
that  this  body  is  powerless  to  act  when 
decisions  are  necessary.  The  Nation 
has  survived  two  World  Wars  and  a 
number  of  other  disasters,  and  always 
Congress  has  been  able  to  act  with  suffi- 
cient speed  to  meet  any  emergency.  It 
cannot  even  be  said  that  there  is  a  pres- 
ent emergency  calling  for  this  concern 
over  free  debate  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
feel  that  we  should  remove  one  of  the 
most  cherished  safeguards  of  minority 
rights  that  we  possess  for  some  future 
emergency,  which,  if  it  does  materiahze, 
can  be  acted  upon  with  dispatch  under 
our  present  rules. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  a  fihbuster  in  the  Senate  cannot  be 
broken  if  a  substantial  number  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  participate  in  it. 
This  is  not  true.  Any  filibuster  can  be 
broken  if  the  majority  has  the  same  de- 
termination and  the  same  conviction  of 
righteousness  as  does  the  minority.  But 
that  is  where  a  question  arises.  Sen- 
ators cannot  do  here  in  the  Senate  what 
can  be  done  today  in  the  State  legisla- 
tures. The  Members  of  the  Senate  can- 
not have  an  issue  come  up  and  have  the 
majority  end  debate  if  they  feel  that 
their  majority  is  being  cut  away  and 
that  they  are  losing  vote  after  vote  be- 
cause Senators  are  becoming  convinced 
that  they  are  wrong  on  the  issue.  This 
is  unUkely  to  occur  in  the  Senate  today. 

At  present,  the  minority  which  is  to  be 
coerced  in  this  body  is  composed  of 
southerners.  The  excuse  given  is  that 
the  right  of  free  debate  gives  to  a  de- 
termined group  of  southern  Senators  a 
veto  power  over  so-called  civil  rights 
legislation.  This  is  not  true;  this  veto 
power  does  not  exist.  There  is  power  to 
delay,  to  discuss,  to  obstruct,  but  in  the 
face  of  a  determined  majority,  there  is 
never  the  power  to  veto. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a 
majority  can  outlast  any  filibuster  if 
they  are  firm  believers  in  their  cause. 
But  when  the  majority  is  composed  of 
those  who  are  not  firm  believers  in  the 
rightness  of  their  cause,  inevitably  they 


will  seek  a  compromise  that  will  enable 
them  to  get  to  work  on  more  important 
Issues.  This  feature  of  compromise  is 
what  makes  our  democracy  work.  This 
is  what  gives  it  the  flexibility  to  survive 
through  centuries  of  changing  condi- 
tions. Unlimited  debate  frequently 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  work  out  a 
solution  acceptable  to  all  on  issues  which 
might  otherwise  tear  us  asunder. 

Experienced  legislators  will  often  say 
that  no  substantial  piece  of  legislation 
has  ever  passed  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress except  as  the  result  of  compromise. 
The  freedom  of  debate  enjoyed  in  the 
UJS.  Senate  often  has  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing a  workable  compromise.  Sena- 
tors who  feel  strongly  enough  about  the 
iiuulvisability  of  a  proposed  course  of  ac- 
tion to  risk  their  political  future  on  a 
filibuster  will  often  be  able  to  prevail 
upon  proponents  of  the  proposal  to 
work  out  some  sort  of  compromise. 
Compromise  might  well  be  said  to  be 
the  essence  of  our  system  of  government. 
Ours  is  a  nation  of  widely  divergent  in- 
terests and  views — government  here 
must  be  predicated  upon  compromise. 

This  great  tx)dy  has  often  been  de- 
scribed as  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
in  the  world.  I  have  always  regarded  it 
as  such.  The  high  regard  in  which  the 
Senate  rules  are  held,  the  courtesy  with 
which  Members  treat  other  Members, 
the  consideration  of  the  rights  of  those 
who  happen  to  be  in  the  minority  on  a 
particular  issue,  even  the  careful  guar- 
antee of  the  rights  on  behalf  of  each 
individual  Senator — these  are  matters 
which  should  be  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

Above  all,  the  fact  that  the  Senate  In- 
sists upon  and  guarantees  careful,  de- 
liberative study  of  legislative  proposals 
by  committees,  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
gives  those  committees  time  to  consider 
all  matters  brought  before  them,  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  committees  give  this 
body  carefully  reasoned  reports  to  sug- 
gest the  reasons  why  proposals  should 
be  passed  or  why  those  proposals  should 
not  be  passed — all  of  these  things  com- 
bine to  make  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  a  great  bulwark  of  freedom  and 
individual  rights.  It  should  be  main- 
tained as  such. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
climate  of  the  present  debate  over  a 
change  in  rule  XXn  is  much  different 
than  that  which  existed  In  January  of 
this  year  and  in  January  of  1959.  We  are 
not  now  concerned  with  the  profound 
constitutional  proposition  as  to  the  con- 
tinuing nature  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
No  question  can  or  will  be  raised  as 
to  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  change 
the  rules  by  a  simple  majority  vote. 
But  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  in  acting 
further  to  curb  and  limit  free  and  open 
debate  is  Just  as  fundamental  in  con- 
nection with  the  preservation  of  our  es- 
tablished form  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment as  were  the  legal  questions  involved 
in  the  two  previously  mentioned  debates. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  purpose  and  inten- 
tion, as  well  as  a  solemn  obligation  and 
duty  owed  to  the  great  State  which  I 
represent,  to  discuss  fully  and  com- 
pletely the  issues  involved  In  the  pres- 
ent controversy.     Everything  that  has 
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been  said  in  the  past  could  now  be  re- 
peated w^ith  profit — there  are  many  that 
may  have  forgotten  those  past  words  of 
logic,  wisdom,  and  truth — and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  can  be  advanced  some 
iiew  and  different  arguments  which  will 
be  convincing  to  Members  whose  minds 
have  not  yet  been  fixed  as  regards 
the  vote  they  should  cast. 

The  issue  of  debate  limitation  should 
be  divorced  from  any  consideration  of 
the  subject  of  civil  rights  legislation. 
Unfortunately,  since  the  late  thirties 
every  debate  on  this  subject  has  involved 
an  attempt  by  the  proponents  of  cloture 
to  equate  opposition  to  "gag  rule"  with 
opposition  to  enactment  of  Federal  civil - 
rights  legislation.  Those  who  support 
the  principle  of  unlimited  debate  need 
apologize  to  no  one  for  their  stand  for 
or  against  any  particular  piece  or  class 
of  proposed  legislation,  ftee  and  open 
debate  involves  a  principle  that  trans- 
cends the  men  and  issues  of  the  moment, 
and  goes  to  the  very  heart  and  soul  of 
our  existing  form  of  constitutional 
government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  the  result  of  a  compromise  between 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  large  and 
the  small  States;  and,  as  between  the 
States,  there  was  to  be  an  absolute 
equaUty  of  representation.  This  equal- 
ity of  representation  was  held  to  be 
so  essential  that  the  framers  wrote 
into  the  charter  itseU  only  one  condition 
that  could  not  be  changed  by  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  condition  was 
that  no  State  could  be  denied  equal  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  without  its 
own  consent.  When  and  if  the  Senators 
of  a  sovereign  State  are  gagged  by  a 
rule  of  cloture,  that  State  is  then  and 
there,  in  effect,  denied  its  right  of  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate. 

While  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
Constitution  were  the  result  of  great 
compromises  between  conflicting  inter- 
ests, it  was  made  as  a  compact  between 
the  sovereign  States,  and  was  not  re- 
lated to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  such.  Madison  best  de- 
scribed this  exact  and  exacting  nature 
of  the  compact  in  "The  Federalist"  Pa- 
per No.  39.  The  chief  architect  of  the 
Constitution  wrote,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  Constitution  is  to  be  founded  on  the 
assent  and  ratification  of  the  people.  •  •  • 
Not  as  Individuals  composing  one  entire  Na- 
tion, but  as  composing  the  Independent 
States  to  which  they  belong.  •  •  •  The  act. 
therefore,  establishing  the  Constitution  wiU 
not  be  a  national,  but  a  Federal  act  •  •  •  It 
is  to  result  neither  from  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Union,  nor  from  that  of  a 
majority  of  the  States.  It  must  result  from 
the  unanimous  assent  of  the  several  States 
that  are  parties  to  it. 

This  plan  of  government  provides  for 
a  union  of  States  in  Its  operation.  The 
States  are  sovereign  and  equal,  regard- 
less of  sire  and  population.  The  "peo- 
ple" are  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
not  the  people  of  the  United  States  at 
large.  The  Federal  Establishment  was 
to  be  solely  a  creature  of  the  States,  as 
such.  I 

Later,  either  Hamilton  or  Madison, 
writing  in  "The  Federalist"  No.  62,  thus 
described  the  U.S.  Senate: 

The  equality  of  representation  In  the  Sen- 
ate Is  another  point,  which,  being  evidently 


the  restat  of  compromise  between  the  op- 
poslU  pretensions  of  the  large  and  the  sm&ll 
States,  does  not  call  for  much  discussion.  If 
Indeed  It  be  right,  that  among  a  people 
thoroughly  Incorporated  into  one  Nation, 
every  district  ought  to  have  a  proportional 
share  in  the  Government,  and  that  among 
Independent  and  sovereign  States,  bound  to- 
gether by  a  simple  league,  the  parties,  how- 
ever unequal  In  size,  ought  to  have  an  equal 
share  in  the  conunon  councUs,  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  without  some  reason  that  in  a 
compound  republic,  partaking  both  of  the 
National  and  Federal  character,  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  founded  on  a  mixture  of 
the  principles  of  proportional  and  equal 
representation.  But  It  Is  superfluous  to  try. 
by  the  standard  of  theory,  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
be  the  resiilt.  not  of  theory,  but  "of  a  spirit 
of  amity,  and  that  mutual  deference  and 
concc&slon  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  po- 
litical situation  rendered  Indispensable."  A 
common  government,  with  powers  equal  to 
its  objects.  Is  called  for  by  the  voice,  and 
still  more  loudly  by  the  poUtlcal  situation, 
of  America.  A  government  founded  on  prin- 
ciples more  consonant  to  the  wishes  of  the 
larger  States,  is  not  Ukely  to  be  obtained 
from  the  smaller  States.  The  only  option, 
then,  for  the  former,  lies  between  the  pro- 
posed government  and  a  government  still 
more  objectionable.  Under  this  alternative, 
the  advice  and  prudence  must  be  to  embrace 
th«  leaser  evil;  and,  instead  of  Indulging  a 
fruitless  anticipation  of  the  possible  mis- 
chiefs which  may  ensue,  to  contemplate 
rather  the  advantageous  consequences  which 
may  qualify  the  sacrifice. 

In  this  spirit  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  equal  vote  allowed  to  each  State  Is  at 
once  a  constitutional  recognition  of  the  por- 
tion of  sovereignty  remaining  In  the  Indi- 
vidual States,  and  an  instrument  for  pre- 
serving that  residuary  sovereignty.  So  far 
the  quality  ought  to  be  no  less  acceptable 
to  the  large  than  to  the  small  States:  since 
they  are  not  less  solicitous  to  guard,  by 
every  possible  expedient,  against  an  improper 
consolidation  of  the  States  Into  one  simple 
republic. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  paragraph  of 
this  excerpt  holds  within  it  the  advice 
which  the  Senate  should  observe  today, 
and  an  ominous  prediction  of  what  has 
been  characteristic  in  the  development 
of  our  Government  during  these  first  61 
years  of  the  20th  century.  The  Senate 
is  the  instrument  for  preserving  the  re- 
siduary sovereignty  that  is  inherent  in 
the  constituticmal  compact.  As  Madison 
or  Hamilton  predicted,  if  the  Senate  does 
not  perform  its  constitutional  function 
in  preserving  this  residuary  sovereignty 
and  guard  against  every  possible  expedi- 
ency, the  result  will  be  an  improper  con- 
solidation of  States  into  one  simple  re- 
public. It  is  shameful  to  say.  but  there 
are  those  among  us  today  that  cried  so 
long  and  so  loud  the  word  "democracy" 
that  they  would  even  deny  that  this 
country  as  constituted  has  a  republican 
form  of  government,  much  less  one 
simple  national  republic  which  is  fast 
becoming  a  reality  as  sovereign  powers 
reserved  to  the  States  and  the  people 
are  usurped  and  preempted  by  act  after 
act  of  the  Federal  Establishment. 

Regardless  of  preemption,  usurpation, 
and  encroachments  on  reserved  powers, 
Senators  are  still  ambassadors  of  sover- 
eign States  and  have  the  right  and  duty 
to  debate  fully  and  freely  as  they  deem 
best  the  problems  which  involve  the  very 
life  and  existence  of  this  Nation. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  was 
deliberately  designed  as  a  check  and 


balance  against  any  theory  of  majority 
rule.  The  Pounding  Fathers  realized 
even  at  that  early  time  that  there  then 
existed  and  would  exist  in  the  future 
conflicts  of  interest  between  large  States 
and  small  States,  between  mercantile  in- 
terests and  agricultural  interests,  be- 
tween geographic  areas  of  the  North,  the 
East,  the  South,  and  the  West.  Thus, 
the  terms  of  the  compact  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Senate  were  designed  to 
permit  the  minorities  to  witlistand  the 
importimities  and  pressures  of  the  ma- 
jority. In  this  ixxiy  it  is  accomplished 
by  full,  free,  and  unlimited  debate. 

The  most  concern  expressed  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  was  the  protection  of 
small  States  against  the  larger.  I 
wonder  how  many  Members  of  this  body 
realize  the  degree  to  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  dominated  since  its  in- 
ception by  the  larger  States  of  the 
Union.  An  understanding  of  this  domi- 
nation of  influence  throughout  tiie  ex- 
ecutive, judicial,  and  legislative  branches 
of  our  Government  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  one  is  to  appreciate  how  unlimited 
debate  is  the  last  bulwark  of  these  small 
States  in  having  any  voice  in  the  opera- 
tion of  either  the  executive  or  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Individuals  residing  in  small  States  are 
just  as  much  entitled  to  hold  high  offices 
in  the  executive  and  judicial  branches 
of  our  CSovemment  as  are  those  individ- 
uals who  reside  in  the  larger  States ;  yet 
the  cold  record  of  history  has  emphati- 
cally denied  such  representation.  Let  me 
begin  at  the  formation  of  our  Govern- 
ment. New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Delaware,  all  of  whom  par- 
ticipated in  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution, had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  compact  was  just  as  meaning- 
ful to  them  as  it  was  to  the  then  great 
States  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  Massachusetts.  But  what 
happened  to  these  small  States  insofar 
as  the  executive  and  judicial  branches 
of  the  F^eral  Government  were  con- 
cerned? Washington  named  12  judges 
to  the  Supreme  Court  bench.  Not  one 
of  them  was  from  New  Hampshire.  Ver- 
mont, Rhode  Island,  or  Delaware.  It 
was  not  until  1845,  when  James  K.  Polk 
named  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, that  even  one  of  these  State  -  had 
a  representative  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench.  This  first  one  is  also  the  last 
one.  Since  then,  not  one  Supreme  Court 
appointment  has  come  from  one  of  these 
States.  As  to  Cabinet  posts,  from  Wash- 
inirton  to  Jackson.  Rodney  of  Delaware, 
Jefferson's  Attorney  General,  is  the  only 
representative  from  either  of  these  four 
States. 

The  score  to  the  present  for  Rhode  Is- 
land, one  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  and 
an  original  State,  is  zero  for  Supreme 
Court  appointments  and  zero  for  Cabi- 
net representation.  Delaware  has  had 
no  Supreme  Court  appointees  and  only 
five  representatives  in  a  Cabinet  post. 
Vermont  has  had  no  appointee  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  only  three  ap- 
pointees to  a  Cabinet  position.  New 
Hampshire  has  had  the  one  Supreme 
Court  judge  and  three  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet. 

The  balance  of  power  In  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  loaded  in  the  interests 
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of  the  large  States  as  opposed  to  those 
of  the  small  from  the  administration  of 
George  Wsishington  to  the  present  one, 
Jotm  P.  Kennedy.  In  our  con;stitutional 
and  superconstitutional  form  there  are 
deep-seated  and  deep-rooted  evils  that 
have  continuously  worked  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  small  States. 

Few  people  today  realize  the  tremen- 
dous population  shifts  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted.  In  order  to 
appreciate  fully  the  facts  and  figures 
that  I  am  going  to  discuss,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  background  of  this 
population  shift. 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  the  five  largest  States  in  order 
were  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  and  Maryland.  These 
five  States  represented  53  percent  of  the 
total  population.  The  remaining  States, 
eight  in  number,  represented  47  percent. 
Prom  the  five  largest  States  there  were 
selected  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  five  Supreme  Court  Justices,  and 
the  five  Cabinet  members.  The  eight 
smaller  States  received  one  Supreme 
Court  appointment.  Out  of  a  total  of  12 
appointments  in  the  executive  and  judi- 
cial branches,  90  percent  went  to  the 
large  States,  and  only  10  percent  to  the 
small. 

The  census  of  1790  revealed  that  Vir- 
ginia was  still  the  largest  State. 
Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York  followed  in  that  order,  and  North 


Carolina  supplanted  Maryland.  The 
President  was  elected  from  Virginia. 
Three  Supreme  Court  appointments  and 
six  Cabinet  appointments  were  garnered 
by  the  larger  States.  The  balance  of 
population  had  not  then  begun  to  swing 
in  favor  of  the  smaller  States  and 
showed  55  percent  in  the  5  largest  and 
45  percent  in  the  other  11  States. 

The  same  five  largest  States  reap- 
peared in  the  census  of  1800.  The  pro- 
portion of  population  remained  55  per- 
cent to  these  5  largest  and  45  percent 
to  the  other  13  States.  The  percentage 
of  executive  and  Judicial  appointments 
was  60  percent  to  the  5  largest  and  40 
percent  to  the  other  13. 

Por  the  first  time,  in  the  census  of 
1810,  the  pendulum  of  population  swung 
so  that  the  number  of  people  in  the 
other  States  of  the  Union  outnumbered 
those  in  the  five  largest  States.  The  five 
largest  States  were  New  York,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  North 
Carolina.  They  contained  47  i>ercent  of 
our  population  to  53  percent  for  the 
other  18  States.  Yet,  when  we  examine 
the  judicial  and  executive  appointments, 
plus  the  selection  of  President  during 
this  time  period,  we  find  that  70  percent 
of  the  ofQces  were  garnered  by  individ- 
uals from  the  5  largest  States,  while  only 
30  percent  went  to  those  residing  in  1 
of  the  other  of  the  18  remaining. 

Now,  let  me  skip  a  few  generations 
and  consider  the  census  of  1860.  The 
five  largest  States  were  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania,   Ohio,    Illinois,    and    Indiana. 


The  population  pendulum  had  swung  to 
the  point  where  the  5  largest  States  con- 
tained only  35  percent  of  the  inhabitants, 
while  the  other  31  States  contained  65 
percent  of  the  people:  yet  the  propor- 
tion of  top  offices  in  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches  was  62  percent  to  in- 
dividuals in  the  5  largest  States,  and 
only  38  percent  to  the  other  31. 

At  the  time  of  the  census  of  1900,  the 
five  largest  States  were  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Missouri. 
These  States  then  contained  only  29  per- 
cent of  the  total  population,  while  the 
other  41  States  were  inhabited  by  71 
percent.  The  division  of  representation 
in  high  offices  was  exactly  equal — 18 
from  the  5  largest  States  and  18  from 
the  other  41. 

Ironic  as  it  may  seem,  in  the  1950 
census  the  five  largest  States  were  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  California,  Illinois, 
and  Ohio.  They  contained  30  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  The 
43  other  States  contained  70  percent; 
yet  55  percent  of  the  top  offices  in  the 
Oovernment  were  held  by  individuals 
from  the  5  largest  States,  while  45  per- 
cent of  the  positions  went  to  Individuals 
living  in  1  of  the  other  of  the  43  re- 
maining. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  contain- 
ing a  tabulation  of  these  figures  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Iff.  EASTLAND.  Why  diouM  some 
States  receive  only  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  the  table  of  the  Federal  hierarchy 
while  others  continuously  feast  from  the 
carcass  of  the  fatted  calf?  Consider  the 
office  of  our  Chief  Executive,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Since  the 
birth  of  this  Republic,  fond  parents  have 
always  held  out  the  dream  and  hope  to 
their  child  that  some  day.  If  he  properly 
strives  and  applies  himself,  even  he  can 
be  chosen  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  this 
Nation.  This  dream  and  hope  has  al- 
ways been  universal  and  extends 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  and 
into  evei-y  comer  of  our  country. 

Thirty-five  natural-bom  citizens  of 
the  United  States  hare  attained  this 
high  office.  Tyler.  Fillmore,  Johnson 
and  Arthur  succeeded  to  the  office  upon 
the  death  of  the  elected  Prosidcnt  and 
were  never  indepeaidently  elected.  When 
we  examine  the  records  of  tiie  30  Indi- 
viduals who  were  elected  under  the  con- 
stitutional process,  certain  amazing  facts 
become  apparent. 

Counting  Orovcr  CHeveland  twice,  be- 
cause of  the  break  tn  his  service,  six  of 
our  Presidents  have  been  elected  from 


the  State  of  New  York.  New  York  Is  one 
of  the  two  States  t^iat  has  been  among 
the  five  highest  In  the  apportioned  num- 
ber of  Members  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives since  the  adoption  of  the 
C?onstltutlon.  Since  the  reapportion- 
ment of  1810  to  the  present.  It  has  con- 
sistently been  the  first  State  in  member- 
ship In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Six  Presidents  have  been  elected  from 
the  State  of  Ohio.  Ohio  first  reached 
the  first  five  States  in  ap]flort\onmeat  of 
membership  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1820  and  has  remained  in  the 
first  five  to  the  present.  William  Henry 
Harrison,  its  first  President,  began  his 
term  in  1841,  well  after  the  time  Ohio 
had  gained  its  position  in  the  first  five 
States. 

Four  Presidents  have  been  elected 
fiom  the  State  of  Vii'ginia.  Each  of 
these  Presidents  was  elected  at  a  time 
when  the  State  of  Virginia  was  eitlier 
first  or  second  in  its  share  of  the  ap- 
poilionment  of  membership  in  Uie  House 
of  Representatives. 

Fi-om  the  Constitution  through  the  ap- 
portionment of  1820,  MassachTisetts  was 
third,  fourth,  or  tied  for  fifth  place  in 


the  apportionment  of  membership  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Both  of  the 
Adamses  were  elected  during  this  period. 
When  CoolIdgQ  was  elected,  Massachu- 
setts was  In  a  tie  for  sixth  place  in  the 
apiX)rtionment  of  membership  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  Coolidge  first 
became  President  by  virtue  of  the  death 
of  Harding. 

Two  Presidents  have  been  elected  from 
the  State  of  Illinois.  At  the  time  of  the 
administration  of  Lincoln  and  Grant,  Il- 
linois had  attained  the  fourth  position 
amtmg  the  States  having  the  highest  ap- 
portionment of  membership  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Two  elected  Presidents  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  State  of  Tennessee.  By  1830. 
Tennessee's  apportionment  ta  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  climbed  to  the 
point  where  she  and  two  other  States 
were  bracketed  in  the  fifth  highest  posi- 
tion. In  the  1840  decade  she  stood  alone 
as  the  fifth  bluest  State  in  House  mem- 
bership 

One  President,  James  Buchanan,  has 
been  elected  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Pennsylvania   along   with   New 
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York  has  been  in  the  top  five  States 
in  House  membership  throughout  all 
apportionments. 

So  far.  it  has  been  illustrated  that  out 
of  30  Presidents,  23  of  them  have  im- 
questionably  been  selected  from  one  of 
the  States  that  held  a  position  within 
the  5  highest  apportionments  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  time  of 
the  individual  election.  Jackson  was  first 
elected  in  a  transition  period  between 
the  1820  apportionment  and  the  1830.  He 
can  fairly  be  placed  with  the  23.  Special 
circumstances  surround  Coolidge,  al- 
though Massachusetts  was  still  close  to 
the  top  in  sixth  place  among  48  States. 

When  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana, 
was  elected  President,  Indiana  was 
bracketed  in  the  sixth  position  in  States 
having  the  greatest  number  of  Members 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  had 
the  added  advantage  of  having  been 
born,  reared  and  educated  in  Ohio,  which 
ranked  third  from  the  top  in  apportion- 
ment at  that  time. 

Zachary  Taylor,  a  professional  soldier 
and  the  popular  hero  of  the  Mexican 
War,  bom  and  reared  in  Virginia,  was  a 
resident  of  Louisiana  when  elected  Presi- 
dent. In  1849.  although  Louisiana  had 
only  four  Members  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Virginia  was  fourth  from 
the  top  with  15  Members. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  also  one  of  those 
elected  President  from  a  State  other 
than  his  nativity.  He  lived  in  New  Jer- 
sey, but  Virginia  also  claimed  him  for 
her  own.  The  combined  House  member- 
ship of  Virginia  and  New  Jersey  in  the 
1910  House  of  Representatives  appwr- 
tlonment  was  24,  exceeding  that  of  Ohio 
with  21  seats  holding  the  fourth  highest 
delegation. 

There  was  no  reapportionment  in 
1920.  But  by  1930,  shortly  after  Her- 
bert Hoover  was  elected  from  the  State 
of  California,  California  had  climbed 
from  11  House  Members  in  1910  to  a 
startling  membership  of  20  in  the  reap- 
portionment of  1930,  in  sixth  position. 
In  addition.  Herbert  Hoover  was  an  au- 
thentic national  figure  and  his  residency 
in  California  was  more  of  a  voting  rather 
than  living  address. 

Harry  Truman,  like  Coolidge,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency.  His  home 
State  of  Missouri  was  ninth  in  rank  in 
House  membership  in  the  1940  appor- 
tionment. 

Thus,  prior  to  the  present  occupant  of 
the  office,  only  one  President  of  the 
United  States  can  claim  the  high  honor 
and  privilege  of  having  been  elected  to 
the  office  from  a  small  State — Franklin 
Pierce  of  New  Hampshire,  1853-57.  New 
Hampshire  then  had  only  three  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Here  is  a  pattern,  with  only  one  glar- 
ing exception,  that  has  developed  con- 
sistently over  a  period  of  169  years. 
With  13  States  or  50  States,  the  Presi- 
dents have  come  from  the  most  popu- 
lous States — never  from  the  middle, 
lower  or  bottom  States.  The  dice  are 
!oaded  against  any  child  becoming 
President  who  was  bom  in  and  wants 
to  live  In  any  State  other  than  one  of 
ihe  five  largest  States  in  the  United 
States. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  source  material  where  his- 
torians or  political  scientists  have  at- 
tempted to  correlate  in  its  entirety  the 
impact  of  the  large  States  In  the  opera- 
tion and  dominance  of  the  executive  and 
Judicial  establishments  as  opposed  to  the 
participation  and  influence  of  small 
States.  What  I  am  saying  today  is  the 
result  of  independent  research  that  has 
been  made  under  my  direction,  and  I 
challenge  anyone  to  consider  these  fig- 
ures and  to  deny  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  the  small  States  and  the 
people  therein  have  been  cut  out  and 
discriminated  against  in  having  a  voice 
in  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  Senate  is  the  only  remain- 
ing bastion  where  the  small  States  are 
permitted  to  raise  their  voices  as  eqxials 
and  sovereigns  around  the  council  table, 
and  when  it  is  now  proposed  to  limit 
and  gag  the  individual  Senators  in  this 
body,  you  will,  in  effect,  obliterate  com- 
pletely any  voice  and  participation  of 
the  smaller  States  not  only  in  the  legis- 
lative function,  but  also  the  executive 
and  judicial  operations  of  the  Federal 
establishment. 

Let  me  carry  the  analysis  further. 
The  importance  of  Cabinet  E>osts  is  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  order  of  their  estab- 
lishment and  organization.  They  were 
originally  organized  as  the  Departments 
of  State,  Treasury,  War,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  Postmaster  General.  Through 
the  administration  of  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  the  distribution  of  ap- 
pointments between  the  five  largest 
States  and  all  others  has  been: 

5  largest  All 

States  others 

Secretaries  of  States 33  23 

Secretaries  of  Trea8^lry 28  24 

Secretaries  of  War M  26 

Attorneys  General SI  33 

Postmasters  General 19  80 
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Bones  have  been  tossed  to  the  smaller 
States,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  in  minor 
Cabinet  appointments.  The  table  which 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point  lists 
all  appointments  by  States  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  to  Cabinet  posts  from 
the  administration  of  George  Washing- 
ton through  that  of  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Elections  of  Presidents  and  appointments  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices  and  Cabinet 
members,  by  States 
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Elections  of  Presidents  and  appointments  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices  and  Cabinet 
members,  by  States — Continued 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  State  of  New 
York  has  consistently  held  Its  position 
as  one  of  the  five  largest  States  from 
the  inception  of  our  Union  to  the  pres- 
ent. President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
was  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York 
at  the  time  he  was  elevated  to  the  Presi- 
dency. Insofar  as  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent is  concerned,  the  record  reveals 
that  6  out  of  30  elected  Presidents, 
through  the  election  of  Eisenhower,  were 
selected  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
New  York  has  also  supplied  a  total  of 
10  elected  Vice  President.  Resident  law- 
yers or  Judges  of  the  State  of  New  York 
have  been  offered  a  total  of  14  appoint- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  As 
to  appointments  in  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  no  State  even  remotely 
approaches  New  York  in  the  profusion 
of  appointees  who  have  participated  in 
every  conceivable  phase  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  executive  establisliments. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  supplied: 

Secretaries  of  State 13 

Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 11 

Secretaries  of  War 10 

Secretaries  of  the  Navy 5 

Attorneys  General 8 

Secretary  of  the  Interior .__._  1 

Postmasters  General 8 

Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Labor 3 

Secretaries  of  Commerce ._« 4 

Secretary  of  Labor « -  1 
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Secretaries  of  Defenah 

Secretary    of   Health.   Education,   and 
Welfare 
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Total. 


63 


Regardless  of  the  fact  that  New  York 
has  always  been  a  large  State,  the  num- 
ber of  elected  and  appointed  officials 
that  it  has  supplied  for  the  major  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  offices  of  the  United 
States  has  far  outweighed  its  propor- 
tional representation  in  the  population 
of  the  United  States.  I  can  now  make 
one  categorical  assertion.  As  long  as 
the  State  of  New  York  retains  its  pre- 
ponderance of  representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
electoral  college,  if  the  small  States  of 
this  Union  permit  New  York  to  gag  their 
voices  In  this  U.S.  Senate,  history  will 
write  an  ever  increasing  domination  and 
Influence  of  this  State  in  the  control  and 


operation  of  the  Federal  Government. 
No  voices  speak  louder  today  for  the  gag 
rule  than  do  those  of  the  two  Senators 
representing  the  State  of  New  York  in 
this  presently  organized  Senate. 

Appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  from  individual 
Judges  or  lawyers  residing  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  five  largest  States  show  that 
these  States  received  a  grossly  dispor- 
jxjrtionate  share  of  judges  as  compared 
to  all  other  States.  From  the  adminis- 
tration of  George  Washington  to  the 
present,  48  Supreme  Court  judges  were 
appKJinted  from  1  or  the  other  of  the  5 
largest  States,  to  52  judges  from  all  the 
remaining. 

As  I  previously  pointed  out,  the  bal- 
ance in  population  swung  against  the 
5  largest  States  and  in  favor  of  all  the 
others  as  early  as  the  census  of  1810, 
when  the  population  proportion  became 


47  to  53  percent;  and  from  1810  until 
1950,  the  pendulum  kept  swinging  in 
favor  of  the  other  States  against  the 
5  largest  until  it  reached  the  porportlons 
of  30  percent  of  the  population  from  tlie 
5  largest  States  to  70  percent  from  the 
other  43.  The  addition  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  to  the  Union  of  States  has  in- 
creased the  proportion  even  more  in 
favor  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Permit  me  now  to  make  a  more  de- 
tailed review  of  appointments  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  and  Cabinet  mem- 
bers by  States.  While  it  is  my  intention 
to  review  certain  of  these  appointments 
or  nonappointments  in  detail,  State  by 
State,  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  table  from  which  I  am  reading  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  jwint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


AppointmenU  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  and  Cabinet  members,  by  States 


state 


Alabama  (1819). 


Aricona  (1013)... 
Arkansas  (18S8).. 
OalUpmla  (1880). 
Oslmdo  ^876).. 


Connecticut  (1788). 
Dataware  (1787).... 


Plorida(1848). 
Oeorsia  (1788). 


Idaho  (1890) 

IlUnoU  (1818) 

Indiana  (I81«).... 

Iowa  (1846) 

Kansas  (1861) 


Kentucky  (1793). 
Louisiana  (1812). 


Supreme  Court 


Justices 


(1)  John  McKlnley... 

(2)  John  A.  CampneU 

(3)  Hugo  L.  Black.... 

0 

0 

s. 


When  ap- 
pointed 


18S7 
18S3 
1937 


Cabinet 


Members 


(1)  UUary  A.  Herbert,  SecrcUry  of  Navy. 


1)  James  M.  Wayne.. 

2)  Willlum  B.  Woods. 

3)  Joseph  R.  Lamar... 


15: 
5: 


— -r- 
....  ^. 


0 

s 

al"!!"""""""" 

(1)  DaTld  J.  Brewer. 


1885 
1880 
1910 


0... 

(1) 

7... 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


10 


AuguatoJH'  Garland,  Attorney  General 

ifenry  M.  Telier,  Secretary  of  Interlw 

Hubert  Work,  Postmaster  General 

Hubert  Work,  Secretary  of  Interior 

Charles  F.  Brannan,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Oscar  L.  Chapman,  Secretary  of  Interior.. 


Wbenap- 
polBtea 


(1)  Edward  D.  White.. 


Maine.  (1820) 

Marytsnd  (1788).... 
Mssaebusetts  (1788).. 
MiniMsoU  (18S8)... 


Mississippi  (1817). 


Mtssouri  (1831).... 
Montana  (1889).... 
Nebraska  (1867)... 


8'"."r."-"i 

(1)  Pierce  Butler 


1889 


(1)  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar. 


t:.:: 


Nevada  (1864) 

New  Hampshire  (1788i,. 


New  Jersey  (1787).... 
New  Mexico  (1012). .^.^. 

New  York  (1788)... 
NorUi  Carolina  (1789)U. 


0 

0 

0 


(1)  LeTl  Woodbury. 


is. 


1)  James  IredelL. 
Alfred  Moore.. 


iS 


1804 


1022 


1888 


(1)  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  Attorney  General 

(2)  Louis  McLane,  Secretary  of  Treastiry 

(3)  Ix)uis  McLane,  Secretary  of  State 

(4)  John  M.  Clayton,  Secretary  of  State 

(5)  Thomas  D.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State 

(i)  Joseph  iiabersbam.  Postmaster  General 

(2)  William  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  War 

(3)  William  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

(4)  John  M.  Berrien,  Attorney  General 

(5)  John  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  .State 

(6)  George  W.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  War 

~    Howell  Cobb,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Amos  T.  Ackerman,  Attorney  General 

Hoke  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


wiiHam  M"yardine,  Secretairy  of  Apiculture 

Harry  Hlnes  Woodrlng,  Secretary  of  W^ar 


(7) 
(8) 
(0) 
0.. 
18. 
IS. 
11- 

"^ 
(2) 

(1)  Edward  LlviiiRgt<Mi,  Secretary  of  State 

(2)  Charles  M.  Conrad,  Secretary  of  War 

(3)  William  H.  Hunt,  Secretary  of  the  Navy , 

6 

34I"""""-"- 

1)  Alexandw  Ramsey,  Secretary  of  War _ 

2)  W^Ullam  Wlndom,  Secretary  of  Treasury 

William  Wlndom,  Secreatry  of  Treasury 

Franks.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State 

William  DeWitt  Mitchell,  Attorney  General. 

Robert  J.  Walker,  6etrit,'»ry  of  Treasury 

Jefferson  Davis,  Secn-tary  of  War 

Jacob  Thompson,  Scoret;:ry  of  Interior 

Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Setrttary  of  Interlw 


1803 


188S 

1022 
1023 
1048 
1040 


1845 


1790 
17W 


;3) 

(4) 
(5) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
•4) 

(irJiiiius  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

(2)  -  '      ■  "  °*"*" 

0.. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

8- 

») 


W  illlam  Jennings  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State 

iiVl  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  Navy 

Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  Treasmr 

Winiam  E.  Chandler,  Secretary  of  Navy 


63. 


Albert  Bacon  Fall,  Secretary  of  Interior 

Clinton  P.  Anderson,  BecreUry  of  Agriculture. 


1807 
1831 
ISS."! 
18W 
1885 

"iTOS 
1815 
181C 
1820 
1834 
1840 
1867 
1870 
1803 


1925 
1916 

issi' 

ISM) 
1881 


1879 
1881 
1880 
1935 
1920 
1846 
1893 
1857 
1885 


1868 
1013 

"im' 

18S4 
1882 

'1021" 
1045 


John  Branch,  Secretary  of  Navy 

George  E.  Badger,  Secretary  of  Navy. . . 
William  A.  Graham,  Secretary  of  Navy. 

James  C.  Dobbin,  Secretary  of  Navy 

Joeephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  Navy 

Kenneth  C.  Royail,  Secretary  of  War... 


1829 
1841 
ISiO 
1868 
1013 
liM7 
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AppointmenU  of  Suprenu  Court  Jtulieet  and  Cabinet  numbtrt,  hy  States — Continued 


State 


North  DakoUUiSe). 

OhloOWB) 

OklKlHDM  (IflOT) 

Orecoa  C18S0) 

PaonsyWMili  (1717).. 

Rhode  Island  UTBO).. 
Sootii  CvoHns  (1788) 


8nutbDakate(U88). 
Tennessee  (1796) 


BapraiM  C«(irt 


JusticM 


B 

0_ 

0 

(1)  iote  RnUedgeTII 

(2)  WUham  Johnacn. 

(3)  James  F.  Byroas. 


Texas  (1845). 


Utah  (188® 

Vennont  07*1) - 


VlfftBla  (I788> 

WasfaiSKton  (tW»>. 


West  Virginia  (M(B> 


0 

(1)  John  Catron 

(3)  HoweU  e.  JackMB 

(3)  Uoiaee  H.  Luitao 

(4)  James  C.  McReynolds 

(5)  Kdwarl  T.  Sanfard.... 


0)  Tom  C.  Clark. 


0)  OMcge  Satbeilamd. 


5.. 

0.. 

0.- 


I7«S 
1804 
IMl 


1837 
18H 
lOOB 

1914 
1KB 


Cabinet 


Vlemben 


ao. 


(1)  Patrick  J.  Hnrlsr.  SeaetaiT  of  Wtr 

(1)  Qeorge  H.  Williams,  Attorney  General.. 

(2)  Douglas  McKay,  Secretary  of  Interter... 
41 

(1)  J.  Howard  McOralh,  Attorney  General. 
(1)  Paul  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  N;iTy 

John  C.  Calhoun,  8«creury  of  War 

Joel  R.  Polnaett,  Secretary  of  Ww 

Hnifh  8.  Leruv,  Attorney  Geneml 

John  C.  Caiboan,  8ecr«tary  of  State. — 

Daniel  C.  Roper,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

James  P.  Byrnes.  Secretary  of  SUIa 


im 


1982 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
0-. 

u 


George  W  Campljell.  Bocrctar,'  of  Treasury _... 
"  "      ■-    ~  ~  '  W»r ..— . 


Wbaoar 
pointed 


HUB 
1871 


John  n.  ^atoo,  8*oretary  of  V 

(3)  Felix  Grundy,  Attorney  General — 

(4)  John  HcH,  Sccrttary  of  War... 

(5)  Cave  Johnson.  Port  master  General ^ — 

(8)  Aaron  V.  Bro»-n.  Postmaater  Oatiaral 

(7)  David  M.  Key.  Postmaster  General 

(H)  Horace  Maynard,  Postmastrr  General — 

(»)  laike  B.  Wright.  Secretary  of  War 

(10)  Jacob  M.  Dlckln."M)n.  Secretary  of  War — 

(in  James  Clark  McHeynoWs,  Allomey  GaaeraL 
(12)  CorJcll  1 1  ull.  Secretary  of  Stat* 

(1)  Albert  Sidney  Burleson,  Postmastj-r  General.. 

(2)  Thomas  Watt  Gmrory.  Attorney  General 

(3)  Jesse  H.  Jones.  Secretary  of  Commerce 

(4)  Tom  C.  Clark.  Attorney  General 

(5)  Ovcta  Culp  Hobby.  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  WelfHa. 

(6)  Roliert  B.  Amlerson.  Seere tary  of  Treasury 

(1)  George  H.  Dem,  Secretary  of  War 

(2)  Eira  Taft  Benson.  Secretary  of  Agrieultore. 

(1)  Jacob  CoUamer,  Postmaster  General 

(2)  Redfield  Proctor.  Secretary  of  War 

(3)  John  O.  Sargent,  Attorney  General 


Wtoconsln  (184S). 


Wyoming  (MM9. 


CD  Wlffis  Van  Devantcr  1910... 


(1) 

h) 

(2) 
(3) 

h) 
(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

(5) 
tf» 
(7) 
0.- 


Rlchard  A.  Baittnger.  Secretary  of  Interior... 
Lewis  B.  Schwellenbaeh.  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Nathan  GofT  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Navy 

Stephen  B.  Elklns,  Secretary  of  War — 

William  L.  Wilson,  Postmaster  General 

Howard  M.  Gore,  Secretary  of  Agriculture... 

Loots  A.  Johnson.  Secretary  of  Defmae 

Alexander  W.  Randall,  Postmaster  Oeaeral.. 

Timothy  O.  Howe,  Postmaster  General 

William  F.  Vilas,  Poatmaster  General 

William  F.  Vilas,  Secretary  of  Interior 

Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Bmry  C.  Payne,  PuatniMter  Gmenil. 


1049 

laoe 

1817 
1837 
IH41 
1844 
1933 
19M 

1K39 
1838 
1841 
1845 
ISS7 
1877 
1880 
1908 
1900 
1913 
1U33 
1913 
1914 
1940 
1945 
1963 
1957 
19S3 
l«t8 
1849 
1889 


JolhB  A.  Krut.  SecRlary  of  Interior. 


1881 
1891 
1896 

lb24 


1881 
1885 
1888 
1880 
1902 
IM6 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Arizona  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  1912.  and  it  has  had 
no  representation  either  on  the  Supreme 
Court  or  In  the  Cabinet. 

The  great  State  of  Florida  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  in  1845.  Current 
census  figiires  show  that  it  contains  a 
population  of  4,951,560  and  is  the  10th 
ranking  State.  Florida  has  been  com- 
pletely ignored  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  has  not  had  a 
single  representative  on  the  Supreme 
Court  or  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

Idaho  became  a  State  in  1890,  and 
Its  score  is  zero  in  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointments and  zero  in  Cabinet  nomi- 
nations. 

Montana  was  admitted  as  a  State  in 
1889,  and  its  score  on  executive  appoint- 
ments is  also  zero  for  the  Supreme  Court 
and  zero  for  Cabinet  representation. 

The  State  of  Nevada  has  met  with 
like  fate.  Its  entry  date  into  the  Union 
was  1864.  and  it  has  been  completely 
without  representation  in  either  the  ex- 
ecutive or  judicial  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

North  Dakota  attained  statehood  In 
1889,  aiKl  its  score  is  nothing — nothing 
in  Supreme  Court  and  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments. 

South  Dakota,  admitted  the  same 
year,    Is    also    void    in    representation 


either  on  the  Supreme  Court  or  In  the 
Cabinet. 

The  two  newest  States  in  the  Union, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  have  neither  yet  re- 
ceived an  aiHKilntment  to  either  the 
Supreme  Court  or  a  Cabinet  post. 

Thus,  9  States  out  of  the  50,  which 
currently  embrace  approximately  1 1  mil- 
lion of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
have  never  had  representation  on  either 
the  Supreme  Court  or  in  the  Executive 
Cabinet.  In  the  aggregate,  this  is  Unta- 
mount  to  denying  a  State  the  size  of 
Pennsylvania  recognition  of  any  kind  in 
the  executive  or  the  highest  judicial 
branch  of  the  Government. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  other 
States  that  have  had  lean  pickings  and 
sometimes  long  dry  spells  in  the  area  trf 
executive  nominations. 

Arkansas  became  a  State  In  1836.  No 
citizen  of  this  great  State  has  ever  been 
nominated  to  the  Supreme  Court  Bench, 
and  its  single  Cabinet  appointment  was 
Augustus  H.  Garland,  Attorney  General, 
appointed  In  1885. 

Delaware,  which  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion in  1787.  has  never  had  a  Supreme 
Court  nominee,  and  the  last  of  its  five 
Cabinet  r^pnreaentatives  was  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  Secretary  of  State,  appointed  in 
1885. 


Louisiana,  admitted  as  a  State  in  1812, 
supplied  to  the  Supreme  Court  that  one 
great  Justice,  Edward  D.  White,  ap- 
pointed in  1884;  and  Its  last  of  three 
Cabinet  appointments  was  William  H. 
Hunt.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  appointed 
in  1881. 

Mississippi,  admitted  to  the  Union  In 
1817,  also  supplied  one  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  appointed  in 
1888.  The  last  of  this  State's  four  Cab- 
inet representatives  was  also  Lucius  Q. 
C.  Lamar,  who  was  named  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  1885. 

Nebraska  joined  the  Union  in  1867.  It 
has  had  no  representation  on  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  its  Cabinet  nominees 
were  Julius  S.  Morton,  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, 1893.  and  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  appointed  as  Secretary  of  State 
In  1913. 

New  Hampshire,  from  1788  to  date,  has 
had  one  nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court, 
Levi  Woodbury  in  1845,  and  the  last  of 
its  three  Cabinet  appointees  was  William 
E.  Chandler,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ap- 
pointed In  1882. 

New  Mexico  has  had  no  Supreme  Court 
representation,  and  two  members  of  the 
Executive  Cabinet. 

Rhode  Island  ratified  the  Constitution 
in  1790.  It  has  never  had  representation 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  and  its  sole  Cab- 


inet appointee  was  J.  Howard  McOraUi, 
Attorney  General,  nominated  in  1949. 

Utah  has  had  one  Suprwne  Court  rep- 
resentative, George  Sutherland,  and  two 
members  of  the  Executive  Cabinet. 

Vermont,  from  the  formation  of  our 
Government  to  the  present,  has  had  no 
Suprwne  Court  representation  and  three 
Cabinet  nominees — a  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral in  1849,  a  Secretary  of  War  in  1889, 
and  John  G.  Sargent,  Attorney  General, 
nominated  in  1925. 

Wyoming  became  a  State  in  1890,  and 
its  sole  representative  in  either  the  ju- 
dicial or  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  Willis  Van  Devanter, 
nominated  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1910. 
Twenty-two  States  have  never  had 
representation  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
Ten  States  have  never  had  representa- 
tion in  the  Cabinet.  Sixteen  States  have 
had  no  Cabinet  appointments  in  the  61 
years  of  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  President,  a  careful  analysis  of 
these  executive  nominations  to  the  high- 
est offices  in  the  judicial  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  can 
lead  only  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
has  been  the  grossest  type  of  discrimina- 
tion against  the  smaller  States  of  the 
Union  and  in  favor  of  the  larger  ones. 
There  has  also  been  a  decided  discrim- 
ination on  a  regional  basis  in  modern 
times  with  the  omission  of  appointments 
from  Southern  and  Western  States,  and 
a  preponderance  of  appointments  from 
the  larger  States  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board. The  growth  and  development  of 
the  political  body  that  was  envisioned 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  they  had  in  mind. 
The  Senate  is  the  only  agency  estab- 
lished by  this  charter  which  has  ade- 
quately and  effectively  functioned  as  a 
balance  wheel  between  the  conflicting 
interests  and  the  sheer  weight  of  power 
generated  by  the  representation  of  the 
larger  States  being  out  of  proportion  to 
that  of  the  smaller  ones.  To  thoroughly 
understand  this  development  and  the 
peculiar  imiMrtance  that  the  Senate 
holds  today  in  continuing  its  traditional 
role,  the  elective  processes  by  which  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  country  is  se- 
lected must  receive  its  share  of  analysis 
and  examination. 

No  single  problem  was  more  trouble- 
some to  the  delegates  attending  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  than  the  method 
by  which  the  Chief  Executive  should  be 
selected.  Eleven  different  methods  were 
suggested.  Election  of  a  President  by 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  was  three 
times  adopted,  once  unanimously,  and 
then  reconsidered  and  rejected.  Elec- 
tion by  Congress  with  each  State  having 
one  vote  was  considered.  Another  sug- 
gestion called  for  the  President's  selec- 
tion by  the  State  executives.  Many 
variations  of  the  elector  system  were  ad- 
vanced. Finally,  on  August  31,  1787, 
the  committee  reported  the  method  of 
electors  chosen  by  each  State  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may 
direct.  Wilfred  E.  Binkley  in  his  book 
on  "American  Political  Parties"  de- 
scribes   the    impasse    and    what    was 


thought   to   be   the   solution   in   these 
words: 

The  delegates  from  the  small  States  were 
fearful  that  the  large  blocks  of  electoral 
votes  cast  by  the  populous  States  would  en- 
able them  to  elect  the  President.  It  was 
then  pointed  out  that  by  voting  blindly  in 
their  separate  States,  presumably  without 
any  announced  candidates,  the  electors 
would  fall  to  concentrate  a  majority  on  any 
candidate  "19  out  of  20  times,"  as  Mason 
calculated  the  chances.  The  small  States 
were  then  placated  by  the  provision  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  casting  one  vote 
for  each  State,  would  elect  the  President 
from  the  five  candidates  standing  highest  in 
the  electoral  vote.  Under  this  system,  as  it 
was  explained  again  and  again,  the  large 
States  would  nominate  the  candidates  in  the 
electoral  college,  and  the  small  States  would 
elect  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

No  part  of  the  Constitution  has  been 
more  perverted,  distorted  and,  through 
practice,  more  completely  violated  the 
intention,  word,  and  spirit  of  the  fram- 
ers  than  the  provision  for  the  election  of 
the  Chief  Executive.  George  Washing- 
ton and  John  Adams  are  the  only  Presi- 
dents who  have  ever  been  elected  by  the 
free  and  indep>endent  choice  of  the  elec- 
tors designated  by  the  State  legislatures. 
The  protection  that  Colonel  Mason  vis- 
ualized for  the  small  States  electing  a 
President  by  State  unit  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  never  even  remotely 
materialized.  Long  before  the  day  of 
political  conventions,  the  large  States 
with  the  preE>onderance  of  apportion- 
ment in  the  House  of  Representatives 
discovered  the  formula  for  making  cap- 
tives the  selected  electors  from  all  the 
States. 

By  1800  Thomas  Jefferson  had 
emerged  as  the  unquestioned  leader  of 
the  Republican  Party.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  govern- 
ment by  parties  and  the  whole  mighty 
structure  of  party  government  has  been 
built  up  from  without  and  superimposed 
on  the  framework  of  the  Constitution. 
While  Vice  President,  John  Adams  was 
so  dubious  over  the  developing  party 
lines  that  he  declared: 

There  is  nothing  I  dread  so  much  as  the 
division  of  the  Republic  into  two  great  par- 
ties, each  under  Its  leader.  •  •  •  This,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  is  to  be  feared  as  the 
greatest  political  evil  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

Washington  had  warned  in  his  Pare- 
well  Address: 

The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter 
their  constitutions  of  government.  But  the 
constitution  which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of 
the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
all.  •  •  •  all  combinations  and  associa- 
tions under  whatever  plausible  character, 
with  the  real  design  to  direct,  control, 
counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  delibera- 
tions and  action  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, are  destructive  of  this  fundamen- 
tal principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency.  They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  It  an  arti- 
ficial and  extraordinary  force,  to  put  in  the 
place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  Nation  the 
will  of  party,  often  a  small  but  artful  and 
enterprising  minority  of  the  community; 
and,  according  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of 
different  parties,  to  make  the  public  admin- 
istration the  mirror  ot  the  ill  concerted  and 
incongruous  projects  of  faction,  rather  than 


the  organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modified 
by  mutual  interest. 

In  1800,  however  there  was  a  party. 
Jefferson  was  its  leader,  and  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  Congress  met  on  May 
11,  1800,  in  the  first  recognized  party 
caucus.  The  Republican  Members  were 
meeting  on  a  per  capita  basis  and  voted 
as  individuals  rather  than  as  representa- 
tives of  States.  No  vote  was  necessary 
Insofar  as  Jefferson's  selection  as  Presi- 
dent was  concerned.  Burr  was  unani- 
mously selected  as  the  party  candidate 
for  Vice  President.  This  caucus  set  the 
pattern  that  from  that  day  until  this  has 
permitted  the  latge  States  to  completely 
dominate  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Party  discipline  was  so  effective  and  the 
electors  so  completely  bound  to  the  new 
system  that  the  votes  of  Jefferson  and 
Burr  were  identical  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege. This  required  the  adoption  of  the 
12th  amendment  where  the  elector  was 
to  name  one  candidate  for  President  and 
another  for  Vice  President. 

The  congressional  caucus  became  the 
accepted  method  for  selecting  the  Re- 
publican candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  With  the  division  of 
representation  in  Congress  equaling  the 
strength  of  the  States  in  the  electoral 
college,  the  small  States  were  check- 
mated at  every  point.  Jefferson  was  re- 
elected, then  Madison. 

In  1816  a  considerable  body  of  opposi- 
tion had  arisen  against  the  congression- 
al caucus.  At  the  caucus  on  March  16, 
Hem-y  Clay  moved  that  it  was  inexpe- 
dient for  a  caucus  to  recommend  candi- 
dates to  the  good  people  of  the  country. 
His  motion  was  defeated.  John  Taylor, 
of  New  York,  moved  to  the  effect  that 
the  practice  of  nominating  candidates 
by  congressional  caucus  ought  to  be  dis- 
continued. This  motion  was  likewise 
rejected.  On  the  vote  for  a  presidential 
candidate.  Monroe  received  65  votes, 
while  54  were  cast  for  Crawford  of  Geor- 
gia. Tompkins  of  New  York  was  chosen 
as  the  candidate  for  Vice  President. 
Had  the  State  of  Georgia  had  a  vote  in 
the  caucus  equal  to  that  of  Virginia, 
Crawford  would  have  had  71  votes  to 
Monroe's  65. 

No  candidate  was  offered  by  the  Fed- 
eralist Party  in  the  election  of  1820. 
Monroe's  reelection  was  so  assured  that 
there  was  no  need  for  the  Republicans 
to  nominate  candidates.  A  caucus  was 
called,  but  so  much  opposition  developed 
against  it  that  only  50  Members  ap- 
peared. The  electoral  vote  was  231  for 
Monroe  to  1  for  John  Q.  Adams. 

The  friends  in  Congress  of  Adams, 
Clay,  and  Jackson,  totaling  almost  150, 
refused  to  participate  in  the  Republican 
congressional  caucus  of  1824.  Their 
plan  was  to  wreck  the  caucus  system  and 
denounce  Crawford  as  the  caucus  candi- 
date. Crawford  for  President  and  Gal- 
latin for  Vice  President  were  named 
by  the  68  members  who  did  attend. 
Adams,  Clay,  and  Jackson  all  competed 
against  Crawford  for  the  vote  of  the 
electors.  The  electoral  votes  were: 
Jackson,  99;  Adams,  84;  Crawford,  41; 
and  Clay,  37.    With  the  election  placed 
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In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Clay, 
who  was  dropped  from  consideration, 
threw  his  strength  to  Adams  and  caused 
his  election  to  the  Presidency  on  the  first 
ballot. 

This  marked  the  end  of  both  the  Vir- 
ginia dynasty  and  the  congressional 
caucus  system.  The  pattern  that  was 
set  in  the  congressional  caucus  for  se- 
lecting candidate  for  President  and  Vice 
President  vas  soon  to  be  transplanted 
to  the  convention  system,  and  the  large 
States  were  thus  to  be  perpetuated  in 
their  domination  over  the  selection  of 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. As  between  the  two  systems,  at 
least  it  can  be  said  about  the  congres- 
sional caucus  that  the  participants  were 
the  authentic,  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  several  States.  As  such, 
even  thoiigh  large  States  far  overbal- 
anced the  small  in  voice  and  representa- 
tion, it  more  closely  conformed  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  than 
dees  the  convention  plan  which  sup- 
planted it. 

The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  nomi- 
nated Jackson  for  President  as  early  as 
October  1825.  Calhoun.  Van  Buren, 
Crawford  and  others  were  working  in 
various  sections  for  Jackson.  There  was 
no  congressional  caucus.  There  were 
"Adams  men"  and  "Jackson  men."  Cal- 
houn, of  South  Carolina,  and  Richard 
Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  the  candi- 
dates for  Vice  President.  Jackson's  elec- 
toral vote  was  178  to  Adams'  73.  While 
New  York  was  split  20  for  Jackson  and 
16  for  Adams,  the  other  large  States  were 
solid  for  Jack.'on:  Pennsylvania,  28;  Vir- 
ginia, 24;  Ohio,  18,  and  North  Caro- 
Una,  15. 

In  1831  and  1832  the  first  genuine 
I)arty  conventions  were  held.  Henry 
Clay's  supporters  met  as  National  Re- 
publicans and  selected  Clay  for  a  presi- 
dential candidate  and  John  Sergeant,  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  Vice  President.  Jack- 
son's administration  party  held  a  na- 
tional convention  in  Baltimore.  Jack- 
son was  the  vmquestioned  candidate  for 
President.  The  convention  was  called 
primarily  to  select  a  candidate  for  Vice 
President,  and  Van  Buren,  of  New  York, 
was  nominated.  Each  State  was  given 
the  right  in  the  convention  to  as  many 
votes  as  the  number  of  presidential  elec- 
tors it  was  entitled  to  choose.  Even 
though  the  rule  requiring  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  nominate  was  adopted,  the  dis- 
tribution of  votes  in  accordance  with  a 
State's  representation  in  the  electoral 
college  sealed  the  doom  of  the  small 
States.  The  large  States  started  out 
with  an  overpowering  strength  in  con- 
vention representation.  Potential  can- 
didates would  always  originate  from  a 
State  where  a  big  bloc  of  votes  was  as- 
sured. Prom  the  Members  of  Congress, 
the  power  to  nomination  was  to  be 
transferred  to  the  big-city,  big-State 
machine — the  political  bosses  and  ma- 
nipulators. Delegates  were  to  become 
the  puppets  to  decisions  made  by  a  hand- 
ful of  kingmakers  in  smoke-fllled  rooms. 
Prom  here  on  out  the  major  considera- 
tion was  who  controlled  the  big  States 
and  who  could  deliver  the  votes. 

Mr.   President,    the   convention    plan 
that  was  devised  for  nominating  candi- 


dates for  President  and  Vice  President 

is  a  sheer  travesty  of  the  Constitution. 
It  has  no  standing  in  either  reason,  law, 
or  morality.  Time  and  usage  ha.ve  mul- 
tiplied rather  than  cured  its  fundamen- 
tal evils.  Regardless  of  bow  many  States 
we  now  have  and  how  much  the  balance 
of  population  has  shifted  away  from  the 
large  States  and  into  the  now  so  numer- 
ous small  ones,  the  big  States  have  not 
only  been  able  to  maintain,  but  actually 
to  increase  their  dominant  power  in  the 
executive  and  judicial  branches  of  the 
Government. 

Currently  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  five  largest  States  have  151 
Members.  The  6th  through  10th  rank- 
ing States,  in  accordance  with  the  repre- 
sentation following  the  censxis  of  1950, 
have  80  Members.  Thus,  we  find  that 
the  10  largest  States,  with  231  Repre- 
sentatives, have  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  total  representation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  new  alinement  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  based  on  the  1960  cen- 
sus will  swing  the  preponderance  of  rep- 
resentation even  more  in  favor  of  the 
five  largest  States  and  the  6th  through 
the  10th  largest  States  that  now  exists 
in  that  body.  Based  on  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives containing  435  Members, 
the  five  largest  States  will  have  a  total 
of  154,  rather  than  151  Members.  The 
6th  through  the  10th  bloc  of  SUtes  will 
gain  1  Member,  making  a  total  of  81. 
Tills  totals  235  Members  out  of  435, 
where  in  the  present  Congress  the  10 
largest  States  have  only  231  Members 
out  of  437.  Unless  there  is  a  radical  and 
imf  oreseen  change  in  the  present  popula- 
tion trends  In  the  United  States,  there 
is  no  hope  in  the  foreseeable  future  for 
the  40  other  States  to  offset  the  prepon- 
derant representation  that  now  balances 
in  favor  of  the  10  largest  States  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  people  of  40  States,  representing 
almost  half  of  the  total  popiilation  of 
the  country,  are,  in  effect,  Uvlng  with 
a  noose  around  their  neck  and  within 
the  jaws  of  a  vise  that  prevents  them 
from  receiving  their  fair  share  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  throughout  the  vast 
executive  branch,  as  well  as  the  highest 
councils  of  the  judiciary,  and.  to  a  more 
limited  extent,  in  the  legislative  branch. 
When  Representatives  of  small  States  of 
the    U.S.    Senate    cooperate    and    join 
with    those   who    represent   the    larger 
States  to  change  rules  of  procedure  that 
would    give    to    the    larger    States    an 
even    greater    degree    of    control,    in- 
fluence  and   power,   they   are  doing   a 
disservice    to    the    people    they    rep- 
resent.    If  this  rule  is  changed,  resi- 
dents  of  these  smaller  States  will   be 
deprived  even  more  in  the  future  than 
they  have  in  the  past  of  the  opportunity 
of  participating  in  the  policy  decisions, 
the  management  and  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  establishment.    The  leading 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  that  would 
permit  the  closing  of  debate  by  a  mere 
majority  vote  of  the  Senate  are,  by  and 
large,  from  the  larger  States.    The  dis- 
tinguished senior  and  junior  Senators 
from  the  State  of  New  York  are  on  this 
resolution.    The  senior  and  junior  Sen- 


ators from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
are  on  this  resolution.  The  senior  and 
junior  Senators  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia are  on  this  resolution.  The  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois  is  on 
this  resolution.  Other  large  States 
represented  are  Senators  from  the  States 
of  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachu- 
setts. If  the  Senate  is  to  remain  a  forum 
and  council  of  sovereign  States,  every 
right,  power,  and  privilege  that  has  ever 
been  extended  to  those  representing  the 
smaller  States  in  the  Union  must  and 
should  be  retained.  There  is  no  right, 
privilege  or  power  that  better  protects 
the  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  smaller 
States  of  this  Union  than  that  of  un- 
limited debate.  If  Senators  destroy  this 
privilege,  they  go  a  long  way  toward  the 
complete  obliteration  of  power  and  In- 
fluence now  residuary  in  the  rules  and 
costumes  of  this  Senate  since  its  estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  short  period  of  slightly  more  than 
170  years,  the  United  States  has  grown 
and  prospered  from  a  group  of  scattered 
provincial  settlements  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  into  the  foremost  Nation  of 
the  world.  The  population  In  this 
period  Increased  from  less  than  4  mil- 
lion to  almost  180  million.  Our  people 
enjoy  greater  material  abundance  than 
any  other  people  on  earth  and  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  in  the  world. 
Even  more  important,  the  individuals 
who  comprise  our  Nation  have  through- 
out the  period  enjoyed  freedom  of 
thought,  speech  and  action,  and  It  ia 
this  very  individualism  in  which  lies  the 
secret  of  our  national  success. 

The  existence  of  individualism  In  the 
United  States  is  no  accident,  but  is  a 
direct  result  accomplished  by  the  system, 
of  Government  Inaugurated  through  the 
Constitution.  It  would  seem  logical  that 
all  of  us  who  share  in  the  unsurpassed 
benefits  of  our  governmental  system 
would  be  both  informed  on  the  me- 
chanics of  its  operation  and  jealous  pro- 
tectors of  both  the  word  and  the  spirit 
of  its  structure. 

It  is  Indeed  a  disillusioning  experi- 
ence to  be  confronted  with  such  Ig- 
norance of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  disdain  for  its  accomplishments, 
as  that  with  which  we  are  confronted 
in  the  US.  Senate  by  this  proposal 
to  alter  the  Senate  rules  with  regard 
to  limitation  on  debate.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  arguments  based  on  Rous- 
seau's treacherous  theory  of  "democ- 
racy"—  a  doctrine  as  alien  to  our  system 
of  government  as  any  of  the  foreign 
"Isms'"  which  we  find  so  repugnant. 
Rousseau's  philosophy  is  no  more  or  less 
than  rule  by  the  unbridled  will  of  the 
majority,  whether  the  majority  be  large 
or  small,  temporary  or  continuing.  In 
essence  it  is  the  rule  of  emotion,  provid- 
ing neither  protection  for  Individual 
rights  nor  orderly  conduct  of  society, 
which  Is  the  only  reason  for  govern- 
ment's existence.  Our  Government  la 
not  "democratic,"  but  is  a  federated 
constitutional  republic,  and  under  the 
explicit  terms  of  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
the  National  Government  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  insuring  to 
the  people  at  each  State  a  republican 


form  of  governoaent,  and  thereby, 
charged  with  preventing  the  institution 
of  a  "democracy"  in  any  State. 

Individual  rights  cannot  exist  where 
the  emotional  wUl  of  the  majority  Is 
absolute,  and  our  governmental  sys- 
tem rejects  "democracy"  for  that  reason. 
Throughout  our  entire  structure  of  gov- 
ernment there  are  checlu  instituted  on 
the  will  of  the  majority.  While  these 
checks  do  not  provide  an  aggressive 
weapon  for  the  individual,  or  the  indi- 
viduals within  a  minority,  they  do  insure 
the  existence  of  a  negative  weapon  by 
which  individuals  may  defend  their 
basic  rights  against  assaults  from  even 
the  majority. 

One  of  the  many  of  such  checks  on 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  embodied  in 
the  relative  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  This  check  would  be  even 
more  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  our 
governmental  structure  were  it  to  per- 
mit no  cloture  whatsoever.  The  present 
r\ile  provides  a  minimum  protection,  and 
a  forum  for  those  individuals  who  find 
themselves  temporarily  in  a  minority  in- 
sofar ••  representation  In  the  Senate  is 
concerned,  if  not  among  the  populace  as 
a  whole. 

The  design  of  the  Senate  as  an  insti- 
tution was  Intended  to  provide  a  degree 
of  stability  through  deliberation,  which, 
in  its  absence,  would  have  been  missing 
from  the   governmental  structure.     No 
les«  an  authority  than  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  himself,  attested  to  this  fact. 
It  is  related  that  shortly  after  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  Thomas  Jefferson 
upon  his   return  from  France,   break- 
fasted  with   Oecorge    Washington,    and 
their  conversation  centered  on  various 
aspects  of  the  Constitution.    During  the 
course    of    the    conversation.   Jefferson 
protested  to  George  Washington  against 
the  establishment  of  two  Houses  in  the 
Congress.    Washijigton  asked,  "Why  did 
you  pour  that  coffee  into  your  saucer?" 
"To  cool  It,"  Jefferson  replied.     "Even 
so,"  said  Washington,  "we  poiu-  legisla- 
tion into  the  senatorial  saucer  to  cool 
It."    Unfortunately,  in  the  last  few  dec- 
ades the  Senate  has  abdicated  its  in- 
tended function  as  a  damper  on  hasty. 
Impetuous  and  extreme  actions  by  the 
Congress.    There  remains,  however,  by 
virtue  of  the  relatively  free  debate  per- 
mitted under  rule  XXn,  a  forum  for 
those  who  cherish  Individualism  and  In- 
dividual rights,  even  for  those  individuals 
represented  by  a  minority  in  the  U.S. 
Senate;  and  quite  possibly  this  remain- 
ing check  serves  as  a  mltlgant  against 
the  excesses  of  the  majority. 

The  impetuosity  which  underlies  the 
currMit  effort  to  emasculate  rule  XXn 
constitutes  more  than  an  assault  on  the 
procedure  of  the  Senate.  This  impetu- 
osity Is  the  embodiment  of  a  completely 
radical,  political  philosophy,  which  is 
un-American  to  its  very  roots.  Its  im- 
mediate manifestation  Is  In  the  form  of 
an  attack  on  a  mode  of  procedure  that 
is  only  one  element — albeit  an  essential 
element — of  the  machinery  by  which 
Individualism  is  protected  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  the  initial  step  in  an  effort  to 
substitute  conformity  as  a  national 
characteristic  for  individualism,  the  very 
factor  responsible  for  our  Nation's  suc- 


cess. It  is  the  desire  of  the  adherents  of 
this  new  radical  pcOitlcal  phllos<H>hy  to 
achieve  abaolirtc  con4roi  of  the  national 
Oovcmmeiikv  and  tfarough  its  imimIt? 
and  nmnerous  liMti  uaK.iitalttIea»  to  de- 
sign a  pattern  of  condtrct  for  all  Ameri- 
cans and  enforce  their  conformity. 

A  distinguished  columnist.  Col.  W.  D. 
Workman,  recently  had  this  to  say  about 
the  threat  of  conformity's  cult: 

A  cult  at  confbnnlty  threatena  to  engtdf 
America — poctog  tb«  need  for  a  20tb -century 
Tbeseua  to  strike  down  those  who  would 
force  everyone  Into  s  Procrustean  pattern  of 
uniformity. 

Procrustes,  you  will  remember,  was  the 
fabled  Greek  bandit  who  fitted  all  hU  vic- 
tims to  his  OBe  ta-on  bed — forcibly  stretch- 
ing the  short  ones  to  proper  length,  or 
lopping  off  the  arms  and  legs  of  those  who 
were  too  big  to  be  otherwise  accommodated. 
His  counterparts  In  today's  society  shun 
such  violent  methods,  but  they  are  equally 
insistent  on  conformity  by  compulsion.  The 
modem  Procrustes  operates  In  various  guises 
and  In  many  fields.  But  always  his  goal  Is 
to  reduce  mankind  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator. 

The  political  Procrustes  calls  for  party 
loyalty  abore  all  else.  By  pressure,  by  ridi- 
cule, and  by  persuasion,  he  seeks  to  Instill 
a  sense  of  regularity  Into  all  participants. 
The  Individual  becomes  a  cipher,  of  value 
only  when  added  to  other  ciphers.  And  the 
Independent  Is  branded  as  a  maverick  to  be 
derided  and  denounced. 

The  academic  Procrustes  advocates  a  vast 
uniformity  In  curriculum.  In  student  bodies, 
and  even  In  Intelligence.  He  yeamc  to  saU 
upon  cahn  and  untroubled  waters  of  a  se- 
rene scholastic  sea,  sacrlflclng  everything  to 
placidity. 

The  sociological  Procrustes  would  share 
out  the  world's  goods  on  equal  terms  to  all 
comers,  whether  they  be  short  In  capacity 
or  long  in  competence.  And  his  ethnically 
motivated  colleague  longs  for  the  day  when 
all  racial  distinctions  will  fade  away  Into  one 
grand  light-tan  blend  which  acknowledges 
neither  white  nor  black,  nor  brown,  nor 
yellow. 

Nowadays,  the  rellglooB  curtain  Is  rising 
on  another  conformist — a  Protestant  Pro- 
crustes who  would  consolidate  many  of  the 
Protestant  faiths  Into  a  gigantic  organiza- 
tion which  at  once  achieves  those  twin  goals 
of  modern  America — bigness  and  uniformity. 
Theological  considerations  would  take  a 
back  seat  to  the  watchword — "organization." 
And  here  again,  hosts  of  Americans  would  be 
admonished  to  foUow  this  contemporary 
creed:  To  believe  as  others,  to  belong  with 
others,  and  to  behave  like  others. 

Well  intentioned  though  these  advocates 
of  merger  may  be,  they  nevertheless  threaten 
to  accelerate  the  already  too  fast  trend  to- 
ward conformity  In  all  things.  The  Indi- 
vidual is  becoming  lost  In  the  shuffle.  Di- 
vergence of  opinion  Is  becoming  distasteful 
In  the  eyes  of  our  preceptors.  "Noncon- 
formity" Is  a  dirty  word. 

But  let  us  pause  long  enough  to  weigh 

the  wo.ds  of  some  other  men  in  other  times 

who  were  concerned  over  the  same  problem. 

William   Penn,   no    firebrand,   voiced   his 

concern  in  these  words: 

"It  la  reasonable  to  concur  where  con- 
science does  not  forbid  a  compliance;  for 
conformity  Is  at  least  a  clvU  virtue.  But 
we  should  only  press  It  in  necessaries;  the 
rest  may  prove  a  snare  and  temptation  to 
break  society.  But  above  all  (conformity) 
is  a  weakness  in  religion  and  government, 
where  it  is  carried  to  things  of  an  Indiffer- 
ent nature,  since — besides  that  It  makes 
way  for  sorupleo — liberty  la  always  the  price 
of  it." 

John  Milton,  who  was  as  concerned  as  are 
today's  churchmen  over  petty  schisms  and 
numerous  denomlnationa,  naverthaleaa  de- 


clared that  It  Is  "mom  wholesome,  more 
prudKit,  and  more  Christian  that  many  be 
totaroted.  lather  than  all  compelled." 

MUtoa  ta— poke  tme  tolerance — that  will- 
ingness to  accord  each  man  the  sanctity  of 
hia  ovm  beUeXa.  This  la  tolerance  which 
neither  demands  nor  denies  conformity,  for 
to  do  either  Is  presumptuous.  Man  Is  hide- 
bound enoagh  wtth  goremmental  inhlbl- 
tlona.  In  other  realms,  let  him  retain  his 
InAlvtdualtty  lest  we  aU  become  automa- 
tons. 

As  novel  as  may  be  their  apinx>ach, 
and  despite  their  protests  to  the  con- 
trary, there  Is  nothing  new  about  the 
aim  the  conformists  seek  to  achieve.  It 
is  as  old  as  the  writings  of  Lenin  and 
Marx  and  is  best  known  as  state  social- 
Ism.  Nothing  could  be  more  Indicative 
of  state  socialism  than  the  Intolerance 
which  is  exhibited  by  the  proponents  of 
majority  cloture  in  the  VS.  Senate 
toward  the  expression  of  views  by  Sena- 
tors opposed  to  the  welfare  state  meas- 
ures and  to  the  destruction  of  federal- 
ism. I  am  optimist  enough  to  believe 
that  the  Senate  has  not  yet  degenerated 
to  a  point  at  which  It  will  renounce  its 
Intended  purpose  and  responsibility, 
and  abject^  surrender  to  the  autocratic 
forces  of  state  socisdism.  who  implore 
us  to  sacrifice  the  protection  of  Indi- 
vidualism on  the  treacherous  and  alien 
altar  of  majority  rule. 

There  is  no  solace  In  the  fact  that 
those  attempting  to  limit  debate  by  a 
majority  vote  in  the  Senate  are  satisfied 
to  do  so  by  stages.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  session  in  1959,  they  succeeded  in 
returning  to  a  provision  for  cloture  by 
the  smallest  number  of  Senators  who 
have  ever  in  the  history  of  this  body 
held  sach  power  and  it  Is  mider  that 
rule  that  the  Senate  now  operates. 
Just  as  the  Senate  is  a  contlnuiiig  body, 
the  attempts  to  provide  a  cloture  rule 
by  a  majority  vote  of  Senators  Is  a  con- 
tinuing effort.  This  effort  has  already 
been  too  successful  and  even  were  con- 
cessions made  to  the  proponents  of 
change  at  this  session,  they  would  be 
right  back  in  January  1963,  making  the 
same  fight.  They  will  not  be  satisfied 
until  the  Senate  can  be  controlled  by  a 
bare  majority  of  Senators. 

It  Is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  rule 
by  which  two-thirds  of  the  member- 
ship can  limit  debate  is  as  restrictive  of 
free  discussion  as  it  can  be,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  without  seriously  Infringing 
on  the  right  of  the  minority  to  be  heard, 
the  right  of  the  States  to  equal  repre- 
sentation, and  the  preservation  of  the 
Senate  as  a  great  and  unique  Institu- 
tion. 

The  Senate  is  the  last  forum  on  earth 
where  men  can  discuss  matters  of  vital 
importance  without  severe  restrictions 
on  debate.  This  circumstance  is  one 
reason,  perhaps  the  major  reason,  why 
the  Senate  has  become  known  as  the 
world's  greatest  deliberative  body  and 
why  the  great  English  statesman,  Glad- 
stone, described  the  Senate  as  "that  re- 
markable body,  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  inventions  of  politics." 

I  willingly  accept  the  fact,  so  fre- 
quently pointed  out  by  those  who  would 
Impose  gag  rule  on  the  Senate,  that  the 
rules  of  this  body  are  unusual.  Indeed, 
the  Senate  is  unique  among  parliamen- 
tary bodies.    It  Is  a  great  legislative 
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body,  and  all  the  greater  because  it  has 
not  been  constrained  to  bend  to  any 
popular  notion  of  what  rules  a  parlia- 
mentary body  should  follow. 

The  roots  of  the  Senate  rules  are 
founded  in  history.  At  the  time  our 
Constitution  was  being  framed,  there 
was  a  great  reluctance,  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  States,  to  surrender  any 
of  their  cherished  liberties  to  a  Federal 
government. 

At  that  time,  there  were  some  unusual 
laws  and  customs  in  most  of  the  indi- 
vidual States.  The  people  within  these 
States  were  wary  of  suiTendering  State 
sovereignty  to  a  Federal  government 
which  might  arbitrarily  and  hastily  nul- 
lify State  laws.  They  had  recently  freed 
themselves  from  tyrarmy  and  secured 
for  themselves  individual  liberty  in  a 
great  fight  for  independence.  Conse- 
quently, numerous  safeguards  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  States  were  built  into 
the  Constitution.  Before  they  would  as- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  this  supreme 
law.  however,  they  won  assurance  of 
early  approval  of  the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  These 
amendments,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "Bill  of  Rights."  constitute  the 
greatest  set  of  civil  and  individual  rights 
to  be  found  anywhere. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  value  the 
people  placed  upon  preserving  their  in- 
dividual liberties  and  the  rights  of  the 
States.  I  will  briefly  read  to  this  body 
the  BiU  of  Rights: 

ARTICLE    I 

CongresA  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom ot  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

ARTicuE  n 

A  well  regulated  Mllltla,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms  shall  not 
be  Infringed. 

AXTicxx  m 

No  soldier  shall,  In  time  of  peace  be 
quartered  In  any  house,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Owner,  nor  In  time  of  war,  but  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  law. 

ASnCLXIV 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  person,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  ca\ise,  supported 
by  Oath  or  afttrmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

ABTICLX   ▼ 

No  persons  shall  be  held  to  answer  for 
a  capital,  or  otherwise  Infanaoiis  crime,  \m- 
less  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
Grand  Jury,  except  In  cases  arising  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  Militia,  when 
in  actual  service  in  time  of  War  or  public 
danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for 
the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  Jeopardy 
of  Ufe  or  limb;  nor  shaU  be  compelled  In 
any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
shaU  private  property  be  taken  for  public 
uae,  without  Just  compensation. 

ABTICLX    VI 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  the^State  and 


district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ac- 
cusation; to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him;  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witness  In  his  favor, 
and  to  have  the  Assistance  of  Counsel  for  bis 
defence. 

ABTICLX  vn 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value 
in  controversy  shall  exceed  $20,  the  right  of 
trial  by  Jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact 
tried  by  a  Jury,  shall  be  otherwise  re-ex- 
amined In  any  Court  of  the  United  States, 
than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law. 

AXTicLX  vm 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  Imposed,  nor  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments  Inflicted. 

AKTICLX    IX 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

AXTICLK    X 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States,  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

One  of  the  principal  safeguards  built 
into  the  original  Constitution  was  the 
formation  of  a  Senate  in  which  every 
State  was  given  equal  representation. 
The  Senate  was  envisioned  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers  as  a  body  where  the 
rights  of  States  and  the  views  of  minori- 
ties would  be  given  unusual  considera- 
tion. During  the  course  of  the  debates 
of  the  Philadelphia  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787,  the  delegates  reached 
agreement  upon  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  elected  by  the  people  every 
2  years  and  based  upon  a  population 
ratio  divided  into  congressional  districts. 
After  this  action  was  taken,  the  smaller 
of  the  participating  Thirteen  States 
wondered  how  their  minorities  could  be 
adequately  protected  from  the  capricious 
whims  of  a  majority  in  the  House. 

After  long  debate,  which  was  at  times 
most  acrimonious,  and  which  actually 
threatened  to  break  up  the  Convention, 
the  solution  was  offered  by  the  wise  and 
venerable  Benjamin  Franklin;  namely, 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate  for 
every  State.  And,  to  make  sure  that 
that  representation  would  be  of  a  char- 
acter that  would  calmly  consider  and 
patriotically  and  unselfishly  act  on  laws 
under  which  all  the  people  would  have 
to  live,  it  was  provided  in  the  original 
instrument  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  be  elected  by  State  legislators 
and  not  by  popular  vote  and  given  a  term 
of  6  years. 

The  Founding  Fathers  also  wrote  into 
the  original  Constitution  other  safe- 
guards against  what  the  advocates  of  a 
rules  change  term  "majority  rule."  They 
provided  in  certain  instances  for  votes 
requiring  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  Here 
are  some  of  these  provisions  as  found  in 
the  Constitution: 

No  person  shall  be  convicted  on  impeach- 
ment without  the  concurrence  of  two- thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  (art.  I,  sec.  3) . 

Each  House,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  may  expel  a  Member  (art.  I,  sec.  6). 

A  bill  returned  by  the  President  with  his 
objections  may  be  repassed  by  each  House 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  (art.  I.  sec.  7). 


The  President  shall  have  power,  by  and 
with  the  adTlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur  (art.  II,  sec.  3). 

Congress  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  on 
the  application  of  two-thirds  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States  (art.  V). 

Congress  shall  propose  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Hoiues  shall  deem  it  necessary  (art.  V) . 

When  the  choice  of  a  President  shall  de- 
volve upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
quoriun  shall  consist  of  a  Member  or  Mem- 
bers from  two-thirds  of  the  various  States 
of  the  Union  (amendment  13). 

A  quorum  of  the  Senate  when  choosing  a 
Vice  President  shall  consist  of  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  Senators  (amend- 
ment 13). 

The  Constitution,  therefore,  does  not 
give  recognition,  in  all  cases,  to  the  right 
of  the  majority  to  control. 

By  analogy  it  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate  to  expel  one  single 
Member. 

Thus,  we  can  see  from  a  glance  back 
into  history  how  concerned  our  fore- 
fathers were  for  protecting  the  rights  of 
individuals,  minorities,  and  the  States  in 
drafting  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  Government.  From  the  start,  too, 
our  forefathers  recognized  that  these 
rights  could  only  be  secured  if  adequate 
protection  was  provided  by  established 
rules  of  procedure.  They  had  the  wis- 
dom to  realize  that  substantive  rights 
contained  in  the  supreme  law  might  be 
later  mutilated  or  trammeled  if  proce- 
dural safeguards  were  not  provided  to 
insure  long  and  careful  deliberations  of 
the  legislative  issues  which,  if  approved, 
might  restrict  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
uals, minorities,  and  the  States. 

Thus  we  find  the  great  statesman  and 
political  philosopher,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
saying  in  the  preface  to  his  "Manual." 
which  he  deposited  with  the  Senate  and 
which  became  the  recognized  guide  for 
all  our  legislative  bodies: 

Mr.  Onslow,  the  ablest  among  the  Speakers 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  used  to  say  It  was 
a  maxim  he  had  often  heard  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  from  old  and  experienced  mem- 
bers, that  nothing  tended  more  to  throw 
power  into  the  hands  of  administration,  and 
those  who  acted  with  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  than  a  neglect  of.  or 
departure  from,  the  rules  of  proceeding; 
that  these  forms,  as  Instituted  by  our  an- 
cestors, operated  as  a  check  and  control  on 
the  actions  of  the  majority,  and  that  they 
were,  in  many  Instances,  a  shelter  and  pro- 
tection to  the  minority  against  the  attempts 
of  power.  So  far  the  maxim  is  certainly 
true,  and  Is  founded  In  good  sense:  that  as 
It  is  always  In  the  power  of  the  majority, 
by  their  numbers,  to  stop  any  Improper 
measure  proposed  on  the  part  of  their  op- 
ponents, the  only  weapons  by  which  the  mi- 
nority can  defend  themselves  against  similar 
attempts  from  those  In  power  are  the  forms 
and  rules  of  proceeding  which  have  been 
adopted  as  they  were  found  necessary,  from 
time  to  time,  and  are  to  become  the  law  of 
the  House,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  which  the 
weaker  party  can  only  be  protected  from 
those  Irregularities  and  abuses  which  these 
forms  were  intended  to  check  and  which  the 
wantonness  of  power  is  but  too  often  apt 
to  suggest  to  large  and  successful  majorities. 

And  whether  these  forms  be  in  all  cases 
the  most  rational  or  not,  is  really  not  of  so 
great  Importance.  It  is  much  more  material 
that  there  should  be  a  rule  to  go  by,  than 
what    that  rule   is;    that    there   may   be    a 


imlformlty  of  proceeding  in  business  not 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  Speaker  or 
captiousness  of  the  members.  It  Is  very 
material  that  order,  decency,  and  regxihirlty 
be  preserved  in  m  dignified  public  body. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son had  this  to  say  concerning  the  pro- 
tection of  mincH-ity  interests: 

Bear  In  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that 
though  the  wUl  o€  the  majority  is  In  all 
cases  to  prevail,  that  will  to  be  rightful,  muat 
be  reasonable;  that  the  minority  possess 
their  equal  rights,  which  equal  laws  must 
protect,  and  to  vtohrte  would  be  expression. 

In  accordaru^  with  the  advice  of  Jef- 
ferson, the  rules  of  the  Senate  were 
framed  to  provide  for  a  check  on  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority.  The  tradition 
has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day. 
although  the  rules  of  the  Senate  have 
been  altered  on  some  few  occasions. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  recent  commen- 
taries on  how  well  the  Senate  rules  have 
served  their  purpose  in  preserving  mi- 
nority rights  without  adversely  affecting 
the  rights  of  the  majority  was  written 
by  Mr.  William  &  White,  distinguished 
jounuiUst  and  author  of  the  book  "Cita- 
del—The Story  of  the  United  States 
Senate."  It  is  appropriate  that  his  con- 
clusions be  presented  to  the  Senate  at 
this  time: 

Conacious  though  cme  is  of  the  abuse  of 
senatorial  power,  one  glories  nevertheless  in 
the  circumstances  that  there  is  such  a  place, 
where  big  Senators  may  rise  and  flourish 
from  sm&ll  States. 

Por  the  Inetltutton  protects  and  expresses 
that  last,  true  heart  of  democratic  theory, 
the  trl-umphant  dtettaction  and  oneness  of 
the  tndlvUiiua  and  of  the  Uttle  State,  the 
Infinite  vartety  in  Ckch  of  which  is  the  Juice 
of  national  Ufe. 

It  to  pcrbape  (»Xt«n  forgotten  that  the 
democratic  ideal  la  not  all  majority;  that, 
indeed,  at  its  most  exquisite  moments  the 
Ideal  is  not  for  the  majority  of  all  but  actu- 
ally for  the  minority  of  one. 

The  Senate,  theirefore.  may  be  seen  ■•  a 
Qnlqocly  constitattonai  place  in  tliat  it  is 
here,  azul  liere  alooe.  outalde  the  courts — to 
which  acccfls  is  not  always  easy — that  the 
minority  will  agaiA  and  again  be  defended 
against  the  majority's  most  pafslonate  will. 
This  is  a  large  part  of  the  whole  meaning 
of  the  tnstltuttaa.  Deliberately  it  puts 
Rhode  Island,  in  terms  of  power,  on  equal 
footing  with  Ullnola.  DeUberaUly  by  its 
tradition  and  practice  of  substantially  tin- 
Umlted  debate,  It  rarely  closes  the  door  to 
any  Idea,  however  wrong,  until  all  that  can 
posBlbly  be  said  has  been  said,  and  satd 
•gain.  Tha  prloe  aometimea  is  high.  The 
ttariomng,  sometlactM.  seems  kntolerable  and 
llBBgi  inns  The  license,  sometimes,  seems 
endless;  but  he  who  sUences  the  cruel  and 
irresponsible  man  today  must  first  recall 
that  the  brave  and  lonely  man  may  In  the 
same  way  be  silenced  tomorrow. 

For  illustration,  those  who  denounce  the 
fillbUBter  against,  say,  the  compulsory  civil 
rights  program,  might  recall  that  the  weapon 
has  more  than  o&e  blade  and  that  today's 
pL»«rting  minority  could  become  tomorrow's 
arrogant  majority.  They  might  recall,  too, 
that  the  techniques  ai  conununlcation,  and 
with  thera  the  drenching  power  of  propa- 
ganda, have  vaetliy  risen  in  our  time  when 
the  gaunt  aerials  thrust  upward  aU  across 
the  land.  They  might  recall  that  the  public 
.  is  not  always  right  all  at  onee  and  that  it  is 
.  perhaps  not  too  bad  to  have  one  place  in 
which  matters  can  be  examined  at  leisure 
even  If  a  leisure  uncomfortably  prolonged. 

It  Is,  In  the   very  nature   of  the  Senate. 
•bsotntely   neceeatiry  for  the   small   States 


to  mftln*^'"  the  concept  of  the  minority's 
veto  power,  having  In  mind  that  It  Is  only 
within  the  institution  that  his  power  can 
be  asserted  or  maintained. 

Wbere  a  powerful  majortty  really  wants  a 
Mil  it  win  find  meana  to  have  Its  way,  clo- 
ture or  no  cioture. 

Throughout  the  history  of  otir  coim- 
try,  majorities  hare  assailed  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  because  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  act  as  a  brake  on  the  will  of  the 
majority,  especially  a  radical  majority. 
I  shall  not  assign  base  motives  to  the 
various  majorities  who,  down  through 
the  years,  have  attempted  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  Fortunately  for  the 
United  States,  there  have  been  relatively 
few  cases  in  which  a  group  of  Senators, 
pressing  for  legislation,  was  not  moti- 
vated by  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the 
country.  We  can  take  it  as  a  general 
rule  that  the  majority  always  thinks 
it  is  right. 

Belienng  themselves  to  be  right,  the 
.  majority  side.  In  any  issue,  is  naturally 
vexed  and  even  angry  when  it  finds  its 
will  frustrated  by  a  minority.  It  re- 
sents seeing  a  group  which  it  believes  to 
be  in  the  wrong  obstructing  and  delay- 
ing the  enactment  of  legislation  it  be- 
lieves to  be  useful. 

This  is  a  frustration  which  can  cause 
a  great  mind  to  go  astray  and  fall  into 
error. 

I  think  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  for  exam- 
ple. Wilson  was  one  of  the  great  stu- 
dents of  our  government  long  before  his 
election  to  the  Presidency.  Writing  in 
1881.  in  his  "Congressional  Govern- 
ment," he  observed  that  "tlie  Senate's 
opportunities  for  open  and  unrestricted 
discussion,  and  its  simple,  comparatively 
unencumbered  forms  of  procedure,  un- 
questionably enable  it  to  fulfill  with  every 
considerable  success  its  high  functions 
as  a  chamber  of  revision." 

In  further  expressing  his  views  on  free 
debate  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Wilson  made 
this  statement: 

It  is  the  proper  duty  of  a  representative 
body  to  look  diligently  Into  every  affair  of 
government  and  to  talk  much  aboxrt  what 
it  sees.  It  Is  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and 
the  voice,  and  to  embody  the  wisdom  and 
will  at  lU  coDsUtutents.  Unlesa  Congress 
have  and  use  every  means  of  acquainting 
itself  with  the  acts  and  the  disposition  of 
the  administrative  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  country  must  be  helpless  to  learn 
how  It  Is  being  served;  and  imless  Con- 
gress both  scrutinize  these  things  and  sift 
them  by  every  form  of  discussion  the  coun- 
try must  remain  In  embarrassing,  crippling 
Ignorance  of  the  very  affairs  which  It  Is 
most  Important  that  it  should  understand 
and  direct. 

The  Informing  function  of  Congress 
should  be  preferred  even  to  Itx  legislative 
function.  The  argument  is  not  only  that 
discussed  and  interrogated  administration 
is  the  only  pxire  and  efficient  administra- 
tion, but  more  than  that,  that  the  only 
reaUy  self-governing  people  is  that  people 
which  discusses  and  Interrogates  its  ad- 
ministration. The  talk  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress which  we  sometimes  Justly  condemn 
is  the  profitless  squabble  of  word*  over 
frivolous  bills  or  selfish  party  Issues.  It 
would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  there  being 
too  much  talk  about  the  practical  con- 
cerns and  processes  of  government.  Such 
talk  It  is  which,  when  earnestly  and  pur- 
posefully conducted,  clears  the  public  mind 
and  shapes  the  demands  of  public  opinion. 


Long  afterward,  a  minority  of  the  Sen- 
ate killed  President  Wilson's  armed  neu- 
trality ship  bill.  We  all  remember.  I  am 
sure,  his  classic  excoriation  of  the 
Senate: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  the  only 
legislative  )x>dy  in  the  world  which  cannot 
act  when  the  majority  Is  ready  for  action. 
A  little  group  of  willful  men.  representing 
no  opinion  but  their  own,  have  rendered  the 
great  Government  of  the  United  States  help- 
less and  contemptible. 

This  is  one  example,  a  (lassie  one. 
There  have  been  many  cases  of  Sena- 
tors who  have  argued  for  greater  restric- 
tions on  debate  while  pressing  for  a  ma- 
jority point  of  view,  who  changed  their 
opinions  when  the  heat  of  debate  had 
cooled. 

This  point  was  deeply  impressed  on  my 
mind  when  I  recently  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  issue  of  free  debate  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  sure  that  many  others 
have  come  to  this  same  conclusion  after 
their  research  efforts  on  this  subject. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell],  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate's most  able  parliamentary  experts  of 
all  tune,  made  a  very  similar  observation 
when  testifying  before  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  in  1952.  Here  is  what  he  had 
to  say: 

I  have  studied  this  question  of  the  pro- 
posal to  Institute  a  more  restrictive  gag 
rule  in  the  Senate.  I  once  spent  a  couple 
of  weeks  in  going  back  over  the  various  oc- 
casions In  the  htstory  of  the  Senate  when 
these  motions,  these  efforts,  ha.ve  been  made 
to  change  the  rules.  I  was  interested  to  note 
two  things:  That  almost  always  those  who 
sought  to  change  the  rules  to  gag  his  ad- 
versary of  the  minority  when  he  was  in 
power  became  a  great  advocate  of  freedom 
of  debate  when  he  waa  ^zneiaXeA  from  the 
majority  to  the  minority.  Further,  almost 
invariably  men.  who  rame  to  the  Senat<!  de- 
termined to  change  the  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
if  they  stayed  there  long  enough,  came  to  de- 
fend the  rales. 

Perhaps  the  best  so-called  proof  oi  the 
pudding  on  this  point  lies  in  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  former  President  of  the 
United  States  while  serving  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  distinguished  body  during  the 
period  of  1915-20.  Listen  to  these  words 
of  the  late  Warren  G.  Hardingr: 

I  have  been  hearing  abotrt  the  refonnatlon 
of  the  Senate  since  I  first  entered  peptics; 
and  It  was  rather  an  Ironical  thing  the  other 
day  that  one  of  the  most  emphatic  speeches 
made  In  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this  rule 
was  uttered  by  the  very  latest  arrival  In  this 
body. 

But  the  reformation  of  the  Senate  has  long 
been  a  fad.  I  came  here  myself  under  the 
impression  that  there  ought  to  be  cloture 
and  limitations  on  debate;  and  the  longer  I 
sit  in  this  body,  the  more  convinced  do  I 
become  that  the  freedom  of  debate  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  one  of  the  highest  guarantees 
we  have  of  omt  American  tnstttuttons. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  take  my  seat  I 
vrtfih  to  say  that  the  length  of  a  speech  Is  not 
the  measure  of  Its  merit. 

While  the  Senate  may  not  listen,  because 
the  Senate  does  not  listen  very  attentively 
to  anybody,  I  discover,  though  Congress  may 
not  be  apparently  concerned  and  though 
the  galleries  of  this  body  may  not  be  filled 
to  add  their  inspiring  attention,  I  charge 
70U  BOW.  Mr.  Presldeut.  that  the  peof»le  of 
the  United  States  of  America  will  be  listen- 
ing. This  Is  the  one  central  point,  the  one 
<^;>en  Jortmi,  the  one  plaee  tn  AHaerlca  where 
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there  Is  freedom  of  debate,  which  Is  eeeen- 
tial  to  an  enlightened  and  dependable  pub- 
lic sentiment,  the  guide  of  the  American  Re- 
public. 

More  than  a  half  century  ago  Senator 
Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  made  this  point 
on  how  experience  can  change  minds : 

There  was  a  time  In  my  legislative  career 
when  I  believed  that  the  absence  of  a  clo- 
ture in  the  Senate  was  criminal  neglect,  and 
that  we  should  adopt  a  system  of  rules  by 
which  business  could  be  conducted;  but  the 
logic  of  my  long  service  has  now  convinced 
me  that  I  was  wrong  in  that  contention. 
There  is  a  virtue  In  unlimited  debate,  the 
philosophy  of  which  cannot  be  detected 
upon  a  surface  consideration. 

I  believe  that  I  understand  the  desire 
of  some  of  my  colleagues  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  They  are  anxious 
to  rush  into  law  certain  proposals  which 
they  believe  to  be  right  and  for  which 
they  believe  they  can  count  on  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  majority  has  been  right 
on  every  occasion  during  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  86th  Congress.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  for  a  moment,  but  let  us  sup- 
pose it.  If  we  accept  this  supF>osition, 
it  follows  that  the  work  of  the  Senate 
would  have  proceeded  more  quickly,  and 
more  legislation  would  have  been  passed, 
if  debate  had  been  severely  restricted. 
However,  those  who  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority has  always  been  right  during  the 
86th  Congress  would  hardly  have  the 
temerity  to  predict  that  the  majority 
will  always  be  right  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress, or  in  the  187th. 

There  inevitably  come  times  when 
the  majority  is  dead  wrong,  and  these 
are  times  when  the  will  of  the  majority, 
if  imchecked,  can  destroy  our  American 
Grovemment.  Some  of  the  best  examples 
of  majority  mistakes  and  wrongs  were 
best  summed  up  by  former  Senator 
James  A.  Reed,  of  Missouri,  during  the 
1917  debate  over  rule  XXn  with  these 
words: 

Majority  rule.  Where  is  the  logic  or  the 
reason  to  be  found  back  of  majority  rule 
except  In  the  mere  necessity  to  dispatch 
business?  The  fact  that  a  majority  of  1  or 
10  vote  for  a  bill  In  the  Senate  is  not  a  cer- 
tlflcatlon  that  the  action  is  right.  The  ma- 
jority has  been  wrong  oftener  th^n  it  has 
been  right  in  all  the  course  of  time.  The 
naajorlty  crucified  Jesus  Christ.  The  ma- 
jority burned  the  Christians  at  the  stake. 
The  majority  drove  the  Jews  into  exile 
and  the  ghetto.  The  majority  established 
slavery.  The  majority  set  up  innumerable 
gibbets.  The  majority  chained  to  stakes 
and  sxirrounded  with  circles  of  flame  martyrs 
through  all  the  ages  of  the  world's  history. 

Majority  rule  without  any  limitation  or 
cvirb  upon  the  particular  set  of  fools  who 
happen  to  be  placed  for  the  moment  in 
charge  of  the  machinery  of  a  government. 
The  majority  grinned  and  je«red  when  Co- 
lumbus said  the  world  was  round.  The 
majority  threw  him  Into  a  dungeon  for  hav- 
ing discovered  a  new  world.  The  majority 
said  that  Galileo  mxist  recant  or  that  Oallleo 
must  go  to  prison.  The  majority  cut  off  the 
ears  of  John  Pym  because  he  dared  to  advo- 
cate the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Many  other  such  examples  could  be 
cited  down  through  the  years  of  history. 
Since  Senator  Reed  made  his  great  flght 
to  preserve  free  debate  in  the  Senate,  an 


outstanding  example  of  majority  action 
has  cost  the  world  the  most  devastating 
war  of  all  times.  I  refer  to  the  action  of 
the  majority  in  placing  Hitler  in  power. 
Soon  after  this  occurred  he  had  a  100- 
percent  majority  in  the  German  Parlia- 
ment, but  even  this  did  not  make  Hitler's 
policies  right.  Nor  does  the  alleged  99- 
p>ercent  votes  of  the  people  of  Soviet 
Russia  in  support  of  the  Communist 
Party — together  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Supreme  Soviet  Presid- 
ium— make  the  p>olicies  of  the  Kremlin 
leaders  best  for  the  people  or  right,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word. 

There  is  no  worse  form  of  tyranny 
than  the  tyranny  imposed  by  51  percent 
of  the  people  on  the  other  49  percent. 

The  Senate  rules,  as  they  stand,  are 
an  important  safeguard  to  individual 
liberty. 

No  doubt  there  have  been  times  when 
desirable  legislation  was  delayed  because 
a  minority  of  the  Senate  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  which  the  rules 
afford  to  block  legislation.  But  there 
have  been  few  times,  if  any,  when  im- 
portant legislation  of  a  genuinely  desir- 
able nature  was  permanently  defeated 
because  a  minority  stood  against  it. 

The  rules  provide  opi>ortunities  for 
delay.  They  do  not  provide  a  method 
for  the  minority  to  impose  its  will  per- 
manently on  a  majority.  In  fact,  the 
record  shows  that  very  few  pieces  of 
legislation  have  been  defeated  by  resort 
to  extended  debate.  It  is  true  that  there 
have  been  delays,  but  of  the  35  bills 
which  have  been  subjected  to  extended 
debate  only  5  proposals  have  never 
passed.  One  of  these  proposals,  the  im- 
constitutional  bill  to  remove  the  poll  tax 
from  State  election  lawbooks,  was 
offered  on  four  different  occasions.  My 
State  of  South  Carolina  long  ago  re- 
moved the  poll  tax  voting  requirement, 
as  have  all  but  five  of  the  States  which 
originally  enacted  such  legislation.  The 
control  of  elections,  however,  is  a  power 
reserved  to  the  States,  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  business  repealing  a 
State  election  law.  That  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  the  anti-poll-tax  bills 
have  been  killed  on  four  occasions. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  us  as 
a  result  of  the  proposals  to  change  the 
Senate  rules  calls  for  the  utmost  in 
statesmanship  from  the  men  of  this 
body.  The  traditions  and  heritages  of 
the  Senate  as  an  institution,  once  re- 
nounced, will  be  difficult  to  reinstate. 
The  Members  of  this  body,  American 
citizens,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  world 
will  suffer  should  the  distinctive  features 
from  which  inure  the  greatness  of  this 
institution  be  sacrificed  to  expediency. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  Senate  to  re- 
affirm its  confidence  in  a  system  which 
has  been  a  boon  to  individual  liberty  by 
rejecting  the  proposed  alterations  in  the 
character  of  this  body. 


CENSORING  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP  DEFENSE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  ap[>eared  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
September  6  and  7  and  gave  testimony 


relating  to  Senate  Resolution  191,  which 
I  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  August  4, 
1961.  In  most  instances  he  specifically 
touched  on  the  matters  which  I  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  demonstrate  the  need  for  the 
investigation  proposed  in  Senate  Reso- 
lution 191. 

The  testimony  of  the  Secretary  is 
lengthy  and,  together  with  the  material 
which  was  subsequently  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  constitutes  a 
rather  massive  amount  of  material.  I 
have  attempted  to  review  both  the  Sec- 
retary's testimony  and  the  material  sub- 
sequently submitted,  although  It  is  ob- 
vious that  in  the  time  available,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  analyze  comprehensively 
this  bulk  of  material,  which  includes 
more  than  1,500  speeches. 

After  a  review  of  this  material,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  additional  material 
already  submitted,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  reinforce  the 
evidence  which  substantiates  the  need 
for  the  investigation  which  I  have  pro- 
posed. I  should,  therefore,  like  to  review 
some  of  the  testimony  which  was  given 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  content  of  the 
material  submitted  for  the  record. 

Initially,  however,  there  are  several 
matters  I  would  like  to  clarify  for  the 
committee,  the  Senate,  and  the  public 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  During  the 
hearings,  I  not  only  requested,  but  I 
pressed,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
furnish  to  the  committee  the  names  of 
the  censors  who  reviewed  each  specific 
address  submitted  for  review.  Liet  me 
make  it  clear  here  and  now.  as  I  at- 
tempted and  intended  to  do  at  the  hear- 
ings, that  I  in  no  way  question  the  loyalty 
or  patriotism  of  the  persons  who  do  the 
censoring  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  stated  in  one  of  my  questions  to  the 
Secretary  the  reason  for  my  desire  to 
know  the  identity  of  each  person  in  con- 
nection with  the  review  of  specific  ad- 
dresses, and  I  quote  from  page  105  of 
the  record,  where  I  stated: 

In  my  opinion,  this  committee  needs  to 
hear  personally  from  the  Individual  who  re- 
viewed this  address — 

And  in  this  instance  I  was  referring  to 
the  address  of  Admiral  Burke,  which  I 
read — 

on  what  criteria  he  based  the  decision  or 
recommendation  and  from  what  source  did 
he  determine  the  foreign  policy  which  he 
considered  to  be  discussed  by  this  state- 
ment. 

My  interest  in  the  Identity  of  the  cen- 
sor on  each  particular  speech  stems  from 
no  suspicion  of  the  individual,  but  rather 
from  a  desire  to  hear  from  him  as  to  the 
policy  on  which  he  based  his  decisions, 
and  as  to  the  source  of  such  policy.  Were 
each  censor  to  be  identified  with  his 
own  work,  it  would  be  much  easier  for 
the  committee  to  determine  whether 
whatever  variations  appear  in  such  cen- 
sorship patterns  as  appear,  stemmed 
from  variations  in  poUcy  from  time  to 
time  or  from  variations  in  interpreta- 
tions of  policy  among  the  various  imple- 
menting individuals. 

Let  me  again  give  assurance,  as  I  did 
at  the  last  executive  session  of  the  Armed 


Services  Committee,  that  I  am  interested 
neither  in  motives  nor  personalities.  It 
is  cause  and  effect  with  which  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

As  I  stated  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  its  last  executive  session, 
the  evidence  which  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention indicates  that  an  impression  has 
been  created,  justifiably  or  unjustifiably, 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
among  those  associated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense — and,  indeed, 
to  an  appreciable  extent  in  the  minds  of 
the  public — that  the  administration, 
and  particularly  the  Defense  De- 
partment, wants  anticommunism  soft- 
pedaled.  This  impression  did  not  derive 
solely  from  actions  taken  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  related  agen- 
cies, but  it  has  certainly  been  fostered 
and  reinforced  by  such  actions.  This 
impression,  together  with  the  actions  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  are  detract- 
ing from  our  strerxgth.  both  military  and 
moral.  Specifically,  they  are  retarding, 
and  r>ossibly  even  obstructing,  efforts  to 
provide  the  public  with  accurate  and  re- 
liable educational  information  on  the 
nature  of  the  Communist  menace  and  its 
methods  of  operation.  They  are  impair- 
ing the  usefulness  of  troop  information 
and  education  programs,  and  thereby 
the  proper  training  of  our  service  per- 
sonnel. They  are  impairing  the  morale 
of  our  military  personnel,  thereby  de- 
creasing their  effectiveness  as  a  force  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
military  posture. 

For  purposes  of  convenience  and  clar- 
ity, I  have  discussed  the  actions  of  the 
liepartment  of  Defense  within  the  con- 
text of  three  separate  categories,  which 
are:  first,  censorship;  second,  troop  in- 
formation and  education  programs;  and 
third,  the  use  of  mihtary  fticihties  and 
personnel  in  informational  programs 
for  the  general  public,  which,  for  pur- 
poses of  convenience,  can  be  referred  to 
as  the  category  of  seminars.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss and  refer  to  the  testimony  and  ex- 
hibits of  the  Department  of  Defense 
within  the  context  of  these  three  cate- 
gories. 

CCNSOBSIQt>   or   SPXECHKS 

Censorship  is  a  serious  matter  which 
is  antagonistic  to  our  concept  of  society. 
Even  in  the  area  where  security  require- 
ments make  it  essential,  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  censorship 
not  be  capricious  or  excessive.  It  is  also 
necessary  for  military  persons  to  refrain 
in  official  statements  from  speaking  on 
foreign  policy  matters.  Again,  how- 
ever, it  is  essential  that  foreign  policy 
not  be  so  broadly  interpreted  In  applying 
censorship  as  to  prevent  statements 
being  made  on  any  subject  which,  re- 
gardless of  by  whom  made,  might 
conceivably  influence  a  person  in  his 
thinking  concerning  foreign  peoples  or 
nations  or  our  relations  with  them. 

For  some  time  now  the  policies  of  cen- 
sorship of  military  si>eeches.  intention- 
ally or  unintentionally — and  again,  mo- 
tives are  relatively  unimportant — are 
contributing  to  the  impression  that  the 
administration  wants  anticommunism 
soft-pedaled.  I  gave  specific  examples 
of  the  type  phrases  deleted  at  the  last 


executive  session  of  the  committee  and 
I  questioned  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
concerning  other  censorship  changes 
when  he  was  before  the  committee. 

In  explaining  why  these  deletions  were 
made,  the  Secretary  stated  that — and  I 
quote  from  page  30  of  the  hearings: 

Certain  potential  provocative  language  was 
removed  at  the  time  when  in  the  minds  of 
those  responsible  for  our  foreign  policy  It 
seemed  wise  to  do  so,  specifically  the  period 
January  20-March  10. 

In  referring  to  the  10  examples  of  cen- 
sorship, the  Secretary  stated — and  I 
quote  again  from  page  30 : 

I  also  point  out  that  five  of  them  occurred 
in  the  period  prior  to  March  10.  This  was  a 
period  when  the  RB-47  fliers  were  being  re- 
leased, and  while  other  actions  were  taking 
place,  and  In  the  view  of  those  responsible 
for  our  foreign  policy,  it  seemed  wise  to  make 
these  deletions. 

I  might  say  that  at  another  point  the 
Secretary  also  mentioned  the  Vienna 
Conference  as  one  of  the  sensitive  nego- 
tiations during  which  period  "provoca- 
tive" language  was  deleted. 

Also,  when  I  questioned  the  Secretary 
concerning  the  deletions  from  Admiral 
Burke's  speech  of  March  25.  the  Secre- 
tary insisted  that  the  period  of  review 
was  early  March,  about  which  period 
he  stated — and  I  quote  from  page  107 
of  the  hearings: 

At  that  particular  time  we  were  being 
advised  to  be  firm,  but  not  provocative  in 

tone. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Secretary's  con- 
tinued reference  to  the  period  prior  to 
March  10  as  the  period  when  the  release 
of  the  RB-47  fliers  was  being  negotiated 
is  not  accurate.  The  release  of  the  RB- 
47  fliers  was  announced  by  President 
Kennedy  on  January  25,  1961,  and  the 
fliers  were  returned  to  this  country  on 
January  27,  1961.  These  negotiations, 
then,  could  hardly  have  been  the  basis 
of  softening  statements  for  the  period  of 
February  and  March.  The  Secretary  ac- 
knowledged, incidentally,  that  January 
25  and  27  are  the  correct  dates  as  indi- 
cated by  his  submission  for  the  record, 
which  appears  on  page  171  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  entire 
speech  of  Admiral  Burke,  which  was  re- 
jected by  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
the  basis  of  a  conflict  with  Department 
of  Defense  Guidance  No.  18  on  April,  6. 
was  for  delivery  on  April  11.  Some  of 
the  previous  phrases  to  which  I  had  re- 
ferred, and  which  the  Secretary  said 
were  deleted  during  this  "sensitive  pe- 
riod" were  contained  in  a  speech  for  de- 
livery on  March  9,  which  is  rather  re- 
mote from  January  25  or  27. 

The  Vienna  Conference,  to  which  the 
Secretary  alluded,  took  place  on  June 
4  and  5.  The  first  public  annoimcement 
concerning  Vienna  was  approximately  2 
weeks  prior  thereto.  If  it  was  the  policy 
to  censor  out  expressions  considered  to 
be  provocative  from  statements  during 
the  period  of  the  Vienna  Conference,  the 
Secretary  demonstrated  very  clearly  that 
his  policy  was  not  very  consistently  fol- 
lowed, for  he  quoted  to  us  dmlng  the 
hearings — and  this  appears  on  page  50 — 
a  statement  which  the  Secretary  con- 


sidered to  show  that  very  hard  state- 
ments concerning  communism  were 
passed  by  the  censors.  The  particular 
quotation  to  which  I  refer  is  one  from 
an  address  of  Gen.  George  Decker,  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  which  was  de- 
livered cm  the  first  day  of  the  Vienna 
Conference,  June  4,  and  which  was  re- 
viewed in  Uie  preceding  weeks.  I  quote 
from  the  hearing: 

The  word  "exploding"  is  often  and  aptly 
used  to  describe  this  envlroiunent — explod- 
ing in  technology,  population,  and  equally 
violently  In  social  and  political  unrest.  The 
great  revolutions  underway  In  these  fields 
are  made  more  dangerous  by  abnormal  ten- 
sions created  by  the  Conununlst  drive  for 
world  domination. 

Intensifying  the  dangers  of  this  world  en- 
vironment is  the  abnormal  tension  created 
by  Conununlst  ambitions  for  world  control. 
This  domination  Is  sought  through  the  use 
of  every  economic  and  Ideological  weapon, 
supported  by  the  most  modern  and  power- 
ful njlUtary  forces. 

If,  indeed,  there  existed  any  policy 
which  required  the  softening  of  state- 
ments of  military  persons  during  periods 
of  sensitive  negotiations,  that  poUcy  evi- 
dently did  not  get  through  to  the  censor 
or  censors  who  reviewed  General 
Decker's  address  to  be  delivered  during 
the  Vienna  Conference.  This  is  not  the 
only  instance  I  can  cite  to  refute  the 
Secretary's  contention  on  this  point. 

I  requested  the  Secretary  to  submit  for 
the  record  the  criteria  or  guidelines 
which  were  furnished  to  the  censors  from 
which  they  could  determine  the  policy 
which  should  govern  their  review  of 
speeches,  and  the  Secretary  agreed  to 
submit  this  material.  The  material  sub- 
mitted appears  on  pages  55  through  97. 
The  material  submitted  included  De- 
partment of  Defense  Directive  No. 
5230.13,  which  appears  on  pages  111  and 
112  of  the  hearings.  While  there  is  in 
paragraph  4  of  this  directive  a  reference 
to  the  fact  that  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  should  avoid  discussions 
of  foreign  policy  matters,  there  is 
neither  a  definition  of  foreign  policy 
matters  nor  any  reference  to  material 
where  such  information  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  remaining  material  is  sim- 
ilarly inadequate.  Material  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  not 
printed  in  the  record,  for  it  is  classified. 
It  refers  solely  to  statements  concern- 
ing weapons  and  weapons  systons  and 
to  statements  concerning  nuclear  de- 
vices. 

Subsequent  to  the  receipt  by  the  com- 
mittee of  this  information  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  examined  it  and 
realized  that  there  was  not  included  any 
copy  or  references  to  Department  of  De- 
fense Guidance  No.  18 — public  state- 
ments in  the  foreign  policy  area  and  re- 
lated activities.  I  requested  the  staff  to 
request  this  document  specifically,  since 
I  had  cited  it  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
as  the  basis  on  which  Admiral  Burkes 
speech  was  rejected,  and  on  the  basis  of 
which  I  know  other  materials  to  have 
been  rejected.  Pursuant  to  the  request 
by  a  staff  member  of  the  committee,  De- 
partment of  Defense  Guidance  No.  18 
was  submitted  and  it  appears  on  page  95 
of  the  hearings.    It  is  a  tranacript  of 
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Secretary  McNamara's  appearance  on 
Dave  Oarroway's  "Today"  ^ow. 

I  trust  the  members  of  the  committee 
will  read  the  Department  of  Defense 
Guidance  No.  18  and  form  their  own 
opinion  as  to  its  usefulness  as  a  basis 
for  censoring.  I  have  but  two  comments 
to  make  concerning  it.  First,  while 
there  is  again  stated  the  unchallenged 
principle  that  military  officers  in  their 
official  statements  should  not  speak  on 
foreign  policy,  there  is  no  guideline  or 
criteria  in  this  directive  as  to  what  is  for- 
eign policy  or  from  what  source  it  may 
be  determined.  I  also  submit  that  there 
is  a  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  a  tran- 
script of  a  television  interview  is  the 
proper  form,  or  contains  the  sound  rea- 
soned judgment  and  preciseness  of  lan- 
guage, that  is  essential  to  a  proper  state- 
ment of  policy  which  is  to  serve  as  a 
guidance  for  the  statements  of  military 
officers  and  for  the  censorship  of  those 
statements.  I  would  still  be  very  in- 
terested to  know  in  what  way  Admiral 
Burke's  speech  of  April  11,  which  I  read 
during  the  hearings — and  I  quote  from 
the  order  of  rejection,  signed  by  the  Di- 
rectorate of  Security  Review — "is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  policy  expressed  in  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Guidance  No.  18."  This 
question  still  has  not  been  answered  in 
any  fashion. 

The  Secretary  went  to  great  lengths 
to  quote  from  Admiral  Burke's  press 
conference  to  the  effect  that  military 
officers  were  not  muzzled  and  to  assure 
us  that  Admiral  Burke  was  in  no  way 
disturbed  by  censorship.  In  the  first 
place,  one  must  read  the  entirety  of  Ad- 
miral Biuice's  remarks  at  his  appearance 
before  the  National  Press  Club  In  order 
to  understand  the  full  import  of  his 
remarks.  As  to  Admiral  Burke's  atti- 
tude, I  can,  without  divulging  any  con- 
fidence, let  Admiral  Burke  speak  for 
himself  by  reading  to  you  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  dated  August  30,  1961,  In 
the  admiral's  own  handwriting.  Beyond 
this,  as  I  suggested  during  the  hearings, 
Admiral  Burke  should  be  requested  to 
speak  for  himself  directly  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  letter  of  Admiral  Burke  to 
me  is  as  follows : 

CEDAEvruj!,  Mich., 

Anptut  30. 1§61. 

DBAS  ScNATOs  Thuiimond  :  The  nice,  oool 
fishing  In  this  remote  part  of  lilcbli^n  cer- 
tainly la  cooler  and  quieter  than  Washing- 
ton appears  to  be  these  days.  I  do  thank 
you  for  your  kind  letter  of  August  18  and 
the  enclosed  Coxcressional  Recoko  of  Au- 
gxist  17.  I  have  read  the  Recokd — and  I  ap- 
preciate yonr  stanch  defense  of  these  sim- 
ple marlms  which  used  to  be  in  children's 
oopyboc^a — and  somehow  now  seem  to  have 
been  lost. 

Should  you  see  Senator  Mukst  will  you 
please  express  to  him  my  appreciation  also. 
It  Is  fortunate  that  there  are  so  many  excel- 
lent people  In  the  Senate.  I  am  still  naive 
enough  to  believe  that  the  truth  will  tri- 
umph— providing  people  fight  for  it. 

I  feel  a  bit  guilty  to  be  fishing  while  you 
are  working  so  hard — but  not  sufficiently  so 
to  glw  up  my  leaaons  In  fishing. 

With  warmest  personal   regards. 

Aelxich  Burks. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  hearings 
the  Secretary  volunteered  the  fact  that 
his  staff  bad  reviewed  1.500  statements 
or  addresses  which  had  been  submitted 


for  review.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  men- 
tioned these  addresses  repeatedly.  Be- 
fore discussing  these  statements  further, 
I  would  like  to  remove  any  false  imp>res- 
sion  that  might  have  been  created  by 
such  statements  that  military  officers 
are  indiscriminate  and  prolific  public 
spea  -in  on  the  subject  of  communism, 
foreign  policy,  or  things  of  that  type.  I 
have  reviewed  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  in  the  time  available  the 
speeches  to  which  the  Secretary  referred. 
We  received  machine  reproductions  of 
these  speeches  in  boxes  bound  together 
by  rubberbands  in  groups  of  20  to  30 
speeches.  I  selected  one  of  these  packets 
at  raiMlom  and  noted  the  nature  of  the 
speeches  in  that  packet.  There  were  23 
speeches  or  papers  within  the  packet. 

The  first  was  a  technical  address  by 
the  deputy  director  of  Telecommunica- 
tions to  the  American  Radio  Relay 
League. 

The  second  was  a  lecture  on  organiza- 
tion of  an  army  to  the  Brazilian  War 
College  by  a  member  of  one  of  our  mili- 
tary assistance  units. 

The  third  was  a  speech  on  Marine 
Corps  requirements  to  the  Armed  Forces 
Communication  Electronics  Association. 

The  fourth  was  a  si>eech  by  a  major 
general  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  to  the 
United  Services  Organization  on  military 
manpower  in  the  world  situation. 

The  fifth  was  a  speech  by  Rear  Adm. 
John  Coldwell  to  the  Engineers  banquet 
during  Engineers  Week. 

The  sixth  was  by  an  unidentified  in- 
structor entitled  "Financial  Manage- 
ment a,s  an  Element  of  Decisionmaking." 
and  was  delivered  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

The  seventh  was  a  6«)eech  by  the  Dep- 
uty Executive  Director  of  the  Military 
Traffic  Management  Agency  entitled 
"Coordination  of  Transportation  in  a 
National  Emergency,"  to  the  15th  Insti- 
tute on  Railroad  Management 

The  eighth  was  a  speech  entitled  "A 
Dual  Capable  Force,"  delivered  to  Gen- 
eral Motors  industralists  during  Armed 
Forces  Week. 

The  ninth  was  a  medical  paper  entitled 
"Radiological  Hazards  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,"  delivered  to  a  group  of  medical 
people. 

The  10th  was  a  paper  entitled  "In- 
ventory Control,"  delivered  by  Major 
General  Schofleld  to  one  of  the  service 
schools. 

The  11th  was  an  address  delivered  by 
Comdr.  £.  J.  Rawls  to  the  Ohio  State 
Movers  k  Warehousemen's  Association 
on  the  movement  of  household  goods  of 
military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  12th  was  an  address  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  Transportation.  Headquarters, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  to  the  annual  air  freight 
symposium. 

The  13th  was  an  address  entitled  "The 
Air  Force  Role  in  the  Development  of 
Turbines,"  by  the  commander.  Wright 
Ail'  Development  Division,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

The  14th  was  an  address  by  a  judge 
advocate  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  who  is 
serving  as  Chief  Attorney,  General  Law. 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  entitled  "Legal  Prob- 
lems of  Future  Space  Explorations  and 


Travel."  as  a  part  of  the  lectures  in 
space  medicine  at  the  U.S.  Aerospace 
Medical  Center  symposium. 

The  15th  was  a  speech  by  Col.  R.  E. 
Hemdon,  Jr..  ACIC.  to  the  Association 
of  American  Geographers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Space  Geography  in  Project 
Mercury." 

The  16th  was  entitled  "The  Army's 
Role  in  Surgical  Research"  by  a  briga- 
dier general  in  the  Medical  Corps  to  an 
unidentified  audience. 

The  17th  was  a  r>aper  prepared  for 
presentation  to  the  Lincoln  Laboratory 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology by  J.  W.  Mayer  on  "The  Appli- 
cation of  Low  Morse  Receivers  to  Radar 
and  Allied  Equipment" 

The  18th  was  an  address  by  the  Chief 
of  Transportation  of  the  Department  of 
Army  to  the  National  Defense  Trans- 
portation Association. 

The  19th  was  an  Armed  Forces  Day 
address  by  Brigadier  General  Austin  to 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania wing  of  tlie  American  Transporta- 
tion Association. 

The  20th  was  a  speech  by  a  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Higgins,  position  unidentified,  to 
the  Adjutant  General's  Association  Con- 
ference. 

The  21st  was  an  article  apparently  for 
publication  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Halme  describ- 
ing the  Armed  Forces  Radiobiology  Re- 
search Institute. 

The  22d  was  a  speech  by  Mr.  J.  Cobb, 
position  unidentified,  entitled  "Bacterial 
Activity  in  JP-4  Fuel  Storage. - 

The  23d  was  a  speech  to  ROTC  candi- 
dates and  their  families  entitled  "The 
Army  as  a  Career." 

Mr.  President,  as  it  happened,  there 
were  no  speeches  within  this  group 
which  touched  on  matters  concerning 
the  censorship  discussed  at  the  hearings. 
None  of  theee  addresses  were  to  cold  war 
seminars.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  the 
speeches  delivered  by  military  officers 
are  either  made  as  a  part  of  their 
assigned  duties  or  In  connection  with 
some  specific  field  of  endeavor  in  which 
they  specialize  in  the  service.  It  is  also 
clear  from  a  review  of  the  speeches  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Defense,  as 
hasty  as  my  review  necessarily  was,  that 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  an  as- 
sumption that  military  officers  are  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  speaking  regu- 
larly to  civilian  audiences  on  subjects 
concerning  which  they  have  no  special 
qualifications. 

As  I  stated,  the  great  preponderance 
of  speeches  submitted  were  of  a  tech- 
nical nature  and  in  a  field  of  specialty, 
and.  therefore,  have  no  relation  to  the 
subject  at  hand.  Those  speeches  which 
did  contain  material  about  communism 
or  the  Communist  threat  were  almost 
invarlal)ly  censored.  Let  me  make  it 
clear  that  there  is  not  by  any  means 
100  percent  consistency  in  this  censor- 
ship. For  example,  it  appears  that  there 
are  those  among  the  censors  who  pre- 
fer the  expression  "Sino-Sovlet  bloc"  to 
the  expression  "Communist-bloc." 
There  are  others  who  prefer  "Commu- 
nist-bloc" to  "Sino-Soviet  bloc."  On 
these  particular  expressions  there  is  a 
consistent  inconsistency.    There  are  also 
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a  number  of  delet  6ns  which  are  so  ab- 
surd that  they  are  hiunorous.  I  would 
find  it  difficult  to  ascribe  such  censor- 
ship to  another  than  complete  stupidity. 
For  instance,  in  the  introduction  of  one 
proposed  speech  the  submitting  officer 
included  a  reference  to  the  quotation 
from  Khrushchev:!  i 
We  will  bury  you. 

The  quotation  was  not  deleted,  but 
the  censor  penciled  in  the  margin: 
He  has  denied  that  be  meant  this  Uterally. 

One  censor  even  went  so  far  as  to 
delete  a  reference  to  Khrushchev  bang- 
ing his  shoe  on  the  table  during  the 
U.N.  session. 

The  pattern  of  censoring  out  hard 
phrases  against  communisnv,  however,  is 
relatively  consistent  wherever  such  ma- 
terial was  submitted.  Throughout  the 
speeches,  I  found  consistent  deletion  of 
any  use  of  the  word  "victory"  or  the 
word  "war." 

In  each  and  every  instance  that  I 
found,  such  words  were  deleted  and  a 
substitute  made  therefor.  Indeed,  these 
are  carried  to  rather  ridiculous  extremes. 
In  a  speech  of  a  technical  nature  pre- 
pared for  delivery  on  May  1,  1961,  the 
officer  used  the  following  sentence: 

The  X-16  is  the  "Man  of  War"  of  the 
stable  of  research  aircraft  today. 

The  phrase  "Man  of  War"  was  de- 
leted and  the  censor  wrote  in  the  mar- 
gin: 

Let's  use  another  steed — Zev,  Gallant  Pox, 
etc.,  but  not  this  one. 

Even  in  this  remote  connotation,  the 
term  "war"  cannot  be  used. 

In  a  number  of  speeches  I  have  found 
that  when  the  writer  proposed  to  refer 
to  "the  enemy"  almost  invariably  the 
censors  deleted  this  phrase  and  sub- 
stituted therefor  something  such  as  "a 
potential  aggressor"  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

In  one  instance  I  have  foimd  that  the 
remarks  of  a  very  high  ranking  military 
officer,  prepared  to  t>e  delivered  to  a 
committee  of  Congress  in  reference  to 
specific  legislation,  were  heavily  cen- 
sored where  they  dealt  with  Communist 
techniques  in  a  specific  area.  This  is  the 
only  instance  I  noticed  of  remarks  pre- 
pared for  delivery  to  a  congressional 
committee  being  censored,  and.  in  the 
short  time  I  have  had  to  review  speeches 
submitted,  it  is  Impossible  to  state 
whether  there  are  others. 

During  the  hearings  the  Secretary 
quoted  from  a  number  of  speeches  in  an 
effort  to  show  that  the  censorship  policy 
did  permit  hard  statements  about  com- 
munism to  be  made.  Two  facts  seem  to 
stand  out  from  an  examination  of  these 
quotations.  Most  of  the  speeches  from 
which  the  quotations  were  taken  were 
obviously  designed  to  sell  the  foreign- 
aid  program. 

It  appears  throughout  the  speeches  I 
have  examined  that  one  is  allowed  to  say 
much  more  concerning  the  horrible  na- 
ture of  communism,  and  to  use  much 
stronger  adjectives  in  describing  it.  when 
the  purpose  is  to  illustrate  a  need  for 
continued  foreign  aid.  This  fact  is  re- 
emphasized  by  the  Air  Force  policy  let- 


ter, which  I  inserted  In  the  Congrbs- 
siONAL  Record  on  August  17,  1961.  It 
urges  all  commanders  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  after  I  began 
speaking  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
about  muzzling  the  military,  material 
which  had  previously  been  deleted  was 
approved.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  an 
examination  of  the  speeches  which  have 
been  furnished  to  the  committee,  this 
date  appears  to  have  been  much  more 
significant  in  the  minds  of  the  censors 
than  any  dates  connected  with  sensitive 
negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  my  review  of  the 
speeches  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  substantiated  the  fact 
that  penetrating  statements  about  com- 
munism, particularly  Communist  ideol- 
ogy and  methods,  are  either  deleted  or 
softened.  I  have  noted  sufficient  of  the 
censorship  actions  in  these  speeches  to 
substantiate  this  beyond  equivocation. 

The  reasons  and  causes  for  such  cen- 
sorship have  not  been  disclosed.  As  I 
have  pointed  out,  the  Depai-tment  of  De- 
fense has  revealed  no  directive  or  policy 
guidance  which  would  explain  the  type 
of  censorship  to  which  I  refer.  There 
has  not  been  forthcoming  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  any  documentation 
indicating  that  the  policy  on  censoring 
remarks  concerning  communism  should 
be  restricted  during  specific  periods. 

It  may  well  be  that  it  has  been  ad- 
ministration policy  to  tone  down  state- 
ments about  communism  during  periods 
of  sensitive  negotiation.  If  such  a 
policy  does,  or  did,  exist,  the  policy 
should  be  exposed  and  changed.  Such  a 
policy  refiects  an  abysmal  ignorance  of 
communism  and  Communist  methods. 
Communist  tactics  do  not  change  or  re- 
act according  to  the  woi-ds  spoken  by  our 
people  or  our  leaders.  If  it  suits  Uie 
Communist  purpose  to  negotiate  on  a 
particular  subject — and  it  will  suit  their 
purp>ose  only  when  they  clearly  have 
somethirxg  to  gain — they  will  negotiate, 
regardless  of  what  we  have  to  say  about 
them,  or,  for  that  matter,  even  if  we  spit 
in  their  faces.  If  they  do  not  intend  to 
negotiate — and  they  will  not,  unless  they 
have  something  to  gain — no  sweet  words 
from  Western  officialdom  will  induce 
them  to  negotiate.  Just  because  we  re- 
act to  Communist  changes  in  tone  of 
speech  it>  by  no  means  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  they  do  likewise.  The  Com- 
munists react  only  to  raw  power,  not 
words. 

Statements  about  the  nature  of  com- 
munism and  the  methods  used  by  them 
are  not  in  the  area  of  foreign  policy. 
Those  who  so  interpret  foreign  policy  are 
interpreting  it  far  more  broadly  than 
any  logical  interpretation  would  justify. 
It  is  completely  baffling  to  me  how  state- 
ments concerning  the  nature  and  meth- 
ods of  communism  can  be  considered  as 
in  the  foreign  policy  area,  while  such 
statements  as  "the  African  countries  are 
of  more  importance  to  the  United  States 
than  Latin  American  countries"  are  in- 
terpreted as  being  without  the  ai'ea  of 
foreign  policy,  and  are  left  in  the 
speeches  of  military  officers. 


I  shall  be  glad  to  point  out  the  speech 
containing  the  statement  to  which  I 
just  referred  for  any  Senator  who  is  in- 
terested in  looking  at  it. 

It  also  seems  rather  strange  and  para- 
doxical that  although  it  is  stated  that 
military  officers  are  to  refrain  from 
speaking  on  partisan  political  issues, 
they  are  obviously  encouraged  to  speak 
out  in  l}ehalf  of  the  foreign-aid  program. 

CENSORSHIP    OF   MIUTAST    JOURNALS 

Censorship  in  the  Military  Establish- 
ment has  gone  far  beyond  the  speeches 
of  military  officers.  In  reviewing  the 
criteria  sutailtted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  censorship  actions,  it  would 
appear  that  at  least  the  stated  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  with  re- 
gard to  the  private  writing  by  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  personnel  remains  as  it 
has  been  for  some  years,  and  can  be  simi- 
marized  as  it  was  in  a  letter  by  a  former 
assistant  to  a  Secretary  of  Defense: 

The  established  policy  of  the  Department 
for  many  years  has  been  that  key  officials — 
civilian  and  military — may  not,  as  private 
individuals,  author  for  exclusive  publica- 
tion articles  or  books  dealing  with  national 
defense  plans,  policies,  or  programs,  except 
for  publication  in  official  or  unofficial  serv- 
ice journals  and  in  recognized  scientific  or 
professional  magazines,  journals,  encyclo- 
pedias, and  the  like. 

In  application,  however,  it  appears 
that  the  policy  has  changed,  for  now  not 
even  the  official  and  unofficial  service 
journals  are  immime  from  the  censors' 
objections. 

Mr.  President,  professional  journals 
must  necessarily  be  kept  free  from  heavy 
censorship,  so  that  ideas  can  be  ex- 
changed within  the  military  fraternity. 

Without  such  a  cross-fertilization  of 
ideas  among  military  men  and  students 
of  the  military,  military  F>olicy  and  pro- 
ficiency could  well  become  sterile.  For 
this  reason,  professional  journals  must 
be  kept  free  of  censorship,  with  the  ex- 
ception, of  course,  of  security  require- 
ments. Until  quite  recently,  service 
journals  were  allowed  broad  latitude, 
except,  again,  where  security  was  con- 
cerned; and  the  professional  journals 
have  themselves  exercised  a  high  sense 
of  responsibility. 

On  the  basis  of  Department  of  Defense 
Policy  Guidance  No.  18 — the  transcript 
of  Secretary  McNamara's  interview  on 
the  Dave  Garroway  show — professional 
journals  are  now  being  handicapped  by 
vigorous  censorship  at  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

I  should  mention  at  this  point  that, 
although  the  service  journals  each  pub- 
lish in  each  issue  a  disclaimer  that  any 
article  published  refiects  either  official 
views  or  the  views  of  the  journal,  not 
only  the  articles  submitted  by  military 
personnel,  but  also  those  submitted  for 
publication  by  persons  completely  with- 
out the  military,  must  be  submitted  for 
censoi*ship. 

I  shall  be  specific. 

Recently,  Capt.  J.  B.  Carroll,  of  the 
TJS.  Navy,  submitted  an  article  to  be 
printed  in  the  Naval  Institute  Proceed- 
ings. The  censors  objected  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  article,  because,  in  their 
opinion,  it  was  contrary  to  Department 
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of  Defense  Policy  Onidaace  No.  18, 
which  Is  baaed  on  Secretary  McNamAra's 
television  intenrlew  with  DaTe  Oarro- 
way.  The  article  has  been  rewritten  by 
the  author,  and  is  now  once  a^aln  pend- 
ing before  the  censors.  Several  other 
articies  for  the  Naval  Institute  I*roceed- 
ings  liave  received  similar  treatment. 

The  Air  University  Quarterly  Review 
is  having  similar  difBculties.  The  entire 
aerospace  issue  is  presently  before  the 
censors  again,  after  already  being  de- 
layed 3  months  by  rigid  censorship  under 
Policy  Guidance  No.  18 — the  Secretary's 
television  interview  with  Dave  Garroway. 

Another  professional  journal  experi- 
encing difQculties  is  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  Journal;  and,  as  I  have  stated, 
the  dlfiBculty  being  experienced  is  not 
limited  in  its  application  to  articles  sub- 
mitted by  military  officers,  but  also  ex- 
tends to  those  submitted  by  civilians. 
For  example,  on  the  6th  of  April,  the 
Department  of  Defense  objected  to  the 
publication  of  an  article  submitted  to 
the  JAG  Journal  by  Dr.  Oliver  J.  Lissi- 
tzyn,  a  professor  of  international  law  at 
Columbia  University.  The  article  was 
oititled  "Legal  Implication  of  U-2  and 
RB-47  Incidents."  The  basis  for  the 
refusal  was  Department  of  Defense  Pol- 
icy Guidance  No.  18 — the  Dave  Garro- 
way interview. 

The  nature  of  this  article  is  deserving 
of  further  explanation.  An  annual 
course  presented  at  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege is  comprised  of  studies  on  interna- 
tional law.  This  course  is  designed  for 
naval  officers.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  such  a  course  is  not  only  necessary, 
but.  indeed,  is  essentiaL  Consider  the 
fact.  Mr.  President,  that  naval  oflBcers. 
possibly  more  than  any  other  agents  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  are  concerned  di- 
rectly and  personally  with  international 
law.  For  example,  it  was  a  naval  officer 
who  had  to  deal  directly  with  the  Rus- 
sian trawlers  which  cut  or  damaged 
the  transatlantic  cables  last  year.  It 
was  a  naval  officer  who  had  to  deal 
directly  with  the  Cuban  ship  taken  over 
and  brought  into  Americadi  territorial 
waters  recently.  These,  of  course,  are 
but  the  more  spectacular  incidents  of 
American  naval  ofQcers  dealing  with  in- 
ternational law.  Less  spectacular  in- 
stances occur  frequently  and  regiilarly. 
for  our  naval  officers  must  make  on-the- 
spot  decisions  in  foreign  territorial  wa- 
ters, in  foreign  harbors,  and  on  the  high 
seas. 

Professor  Llssitzyn  Is  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  Russian  interpretation  of  in- 
ternational law.  The  paper  on  "Legal 
Implication  of  the  U-2  and  RB-47  In- 
cidents" had  been  delivered  as  a  part  of 
the  course  at  the  Naval  War  College  on 
international  law.  where  Professor  Lls- 
sitzyn Is  a  regular  participant  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty.  After  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  Journal  had  attempted 
unsuccessfully  for  60  days  to  obtain 
clearance  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  publish  this  article.  Professor 
Llssitzyn  withdrew  his  article  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  It  to  a  publication 
where  no  such  censorship  was  applied. 

Not  only  were  naval  officers  deprived 
of  the  Information  contained  in  the  ar- 


ticle, which  would  have  been  available  to 
them  in  a  professional  Journal  to  which 
they  regularly  subscribe,  but  I  doobt 
aeriousij  whether  Professor  Ussitsyn 
was  thereby  encouraged  to  further  co- 
operate with  military  educational  pro- 
grams. The  effects  of  tiiis  action  are 
not  limited  to  the  impact  on  Professor 
Ussitzyn.  however,  for  the  news — if  in- 
deed, it  is  any  longer  in  the  category  of 
news — of  such  incidents  does  have  a  way 
of  getting  around. 

T«OOP   IlfrOKMATIOir   AHD  XSUCATION   PmOCRAMS 
AKO  rXLUS 

Next  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
effect  of  policies  on  the  troop  informa- 
tion and  education  program.  During 
the  hearing  on  September  7. 1  questioned 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  reference 
to  Department  of  Defense  policy  on 
material  for  troop  information  and  edu- 
cation programs,  and  I  quote  from  page 
145  of  the  hearings,  begiruiing  with  the 
first  full  paragraph: 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  on  March  10,  1961, 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  by  mem- 
orandum for  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  stated,  and  I  quote: 
"There  Is  presently  being  established  within 
the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  cen- 
tralized procedures  for  evaluating  materials 
designed  for  Indoctrination  of  personnel  of 
the  Defense  Department  In  the  general  area 
ctf  International  affairs  and  related  fields. 
The  evaluation  vlU  apply  to  all  material, 
written,  pictorial,  or  audio,  used  In  training 
programs,  in  troop  Information  programs. 
and  will  be  In  conformance  with  the  secu- 
rity and  poUcy  review  regulations  of  the 
Defense  Department." 

Mr.  Secretary,  does  this  mean,  as  It  ap- 
pears to,  that  only  those  materials  evaluated 
and  approved  by  the  Defense  Department 
may  be  used  by  the  services  In  their  troop 
InXormatloQ  and  education  programs? 

The  Secretary  replied: 

No.  It  means  that  there  will  be  an  op- 
portunity for  the  services  to  obtain  the 
views  of  the  Defense  Department  on  the 
materials  they  proposed  to  utiliae. 

Quite  frankly,  the  Secretary's  answer 
left  me  puzzled,  for  the  implication  of 
the  paragraph  quoted  to  him  seems  very 
clearly  to  be  both  mandatory  and  ex- 
clusive in  its  terminology. 

Immediately  thereafter  I  directed 
questions  to  the  Secretary  specifically  to 
the  application  of  this  policy  to  the  film 
"Operation  Abolition,"  the  Secretary 
elaborated  as  fallows,  and  I  quote  from 
pa«e  146  of  the  hearings: 

It  stated  that  the  film  "Operation  AboU- 
tkui"  wlU  be  retained  In  the  film  Ubrarles 
on  an  on-call  basis  for  those  requesting  to 
view  tt,  but  will  not  be  prescribed  In  the 
training  of  personnel,  which  simply  means 
that  the  conunanders  are  not  being  directed 
to  utilize  this  film:  that  they  can  show  it  to 
those  who  wish  to  attend  the  showings. 

Subsequently,  In  furnishing  Informa- 
tion for  the  record  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion by  Senator  Bttsh,  which  appears  on 
page  150  of  the  hearings,  the  Secretary 
states  that  a  local  commander  could  not 
in  his  discretion  place  the  (Urn  "Opera- 
tion Abolition"  on  the  list  of  films  to  be 
shown  within  his  command  to  service 
personnel  at  scheduled  training,  m 
supplying  a  further  answer  for  the  rec- 
ord concerning  the  same  fUm.  the  Sec- 


retary furnished  the  foUoming  answer, 
and  I  quote  from  page  151 : 

While  tlM  local  oommander  could  not  re- 
quire his  troops  to  see  this  film,  be  could 

recommend  that  they  see  It. 

In  analyzing  the  testimony,  I  find  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  when  discus- 
sing his  directive  of  March  10,  staled 
that  the  materials  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  were  not  exclusive, 
but  that  on  specific  application  of  this 
directive  to  the  film  "Operation  Aboli- 
tion," the  directive  was  exclusive. 

An  examination  of  the  record  on  this 
point  certainly  indicates  that  whatever 
policy  exists  is  very  fuzzy  atvl  confiv- 
ing.  to  say  the  least. 

It  was  my  belief,  and  still  is,  that 
"Operation  Abohtion"  had  been  lised  in 
troop  training,  as  distinguished  frcwn  the 
information  programs,  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  prior  to  March  10.  1061,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  official  policy,  and  that  on  March 
10,  1961.  as  a  result  of  a  memorandum 
issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  status  of  the  film  was 
changed  to  an  on-call  basis — to  be  shown 
only  on  a  voluntary  basis — and,  as  a 
practical  effect,  this  prevented  any  use 
of  the  film  by  military  personnel  except 
as  they  might  choose  to  hazard  their 
military  careers. 

I  questioned  Mr.  McNamara,  as  did 
other  members  of  the  committee,  spe- 
cifically aix)ut  this  matter.  On  page  134 
of  the  hearings,  Mr.  McNamara  stated: 

The  memorandum  of  March  10  makes  it 
available  for  on  call,  which  I  am  told  was 
exactly  the  status  it  had  In  the  prerious 
administration. 

We  are  not  requiring  that  It  be  used  for 
training  purposes  because  we  believe  to  re- 
quire it  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  would 
utilize  material  that  was  not  as  effective  as 
other  material  In  the  Ubrary. 

This  was  in  reply  to  the  following 
question  which  I  directed  to  the  Secre- 
tary: 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  checked  with  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  Saturday.  July 
29,  and  was  advised  by  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  prior  to  March  10  both  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  by  ofSdal  policy  used  the  film 
"Operation  Abolition"  in  their  training  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  McNamara  subsequently  stated, 
and  this  appears  on  page  146: 

When  you  say  "It  is  taken  off.~  It  Is  not  my 
understanding  that  It  was  ever  on  the  list. 
The  memorandum  means  that  it  will  not  be 
placed  on  the  list,  and  that  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  exact  status  it  was  in  in  the 
previous  period. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  was  clearly 
not  fully  and  accurately  Informed  on  the 
previous  status  of  the  film  "Operation 
Abolition.- 

On  the  11th  of  October  1960,  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Army,  is- 
sued a  directive  over  the  signature  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Troop  Information  Division 
with  reference  to  the  film  "Operation 
Abolition."  The  first  two  paragraphs  of 
this  directive  advised  of  the  existence, 
whereabouts  and  availability  of  the  film 
"Operation  Abolition."  Tlie  third  para- 
graph stated: 

It  Is  recommended  that  MP  20-9281,  "Op- 
eration AbotlUon"  (4S-mlnnte  running  time) 
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be  utilized  in  the  troop  information  program 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

I  believe  this  leaves  Uttle  doubt  that 
the  film  was  used,  prior  to  March  10,  in 

training  programs  sis  a  matter  of  official 
policy  of  at  least  the  Army. 

Subsequent  to  the  Issuance  of  the 
memorandum  by  the  Office  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  March  10,  which  placed 
the  film  "Operation  Abolition"  on  an  on- 
call  basis,  the  Army  issued  another  di- 
rective which  quoted  the  memorandimi 
from  the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  also  appears  that  there  was  a  fur- 
ther change  in  status  of  the  film  "Opera- 
tion Abolition"  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  subsequent  to  the  memorandum 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
March  10,  1961,  for  on  May  19,  1961,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  issued  another 
directive  with  reference  to  this  film. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  latter 
dir-ective,  reference  is  made  to  the  Army 
directive  of  April  10,  1961,  and  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  is  as  follows : 

The  above  policy  still  pertains.  However, 
since  publication  of  reference  letter,  addi- 
tional Department  of  Defense  policy  has  been 
received  regarding  use  of  the  film  as  follows : 
"AU  Army  procured  prints  of  this  motion 
picture  are  available  In  designated  film  and 
equipment  exchange  on  an  'on  call'  basis 
for  Internal  use  only." 

The  Secretary  was  either  not  informed 
or  overlooked  advising  us  that  the  film 
had  also  t)een  restricted  to  internal  use 
only. 

The  effect  of  the  change  in  status  in 
practical  effect  goes  far  beyond  the  offi- 
cial letter  of  the  law  which  was  issued, 
and  I  will  cite  an  Instance  to  demon- 
strate the  point. 

The  instance  to  which  I  refer  occurred 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  June  of  this  year. 
Subsequent  to  the  Issuance  of  the  memo- 
randum of  March  10.  1961,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  concerning  "Opera- 
tion Abolition,"  the  following  TWX  was 
forwarded  to  a  number  of  units,  includ- 
ing the  2648th  Air  Reserve  Center  in 
SeatUe: 

Action  all  AP  Res  Reg,  all  trp  carr  WO,  det 
8Q  and  Air  Rescue  8Q,  all  Conac  bases,  all 
Air  Res  sectors,  all  Air  Res  centers,  all  AF  Res 
recovery  gps.  the  foUowing  msg  from  Safoi- 
6B  AlmaJ  7-6-Sl.  8  Apr  is  quoted  for  your 
Information :  "This  msg  in  two  parts. 

"Part  L  Effective  immediately,  the  film 
"Operation  AboUtloo.'  will  not  be  shown  dur- 
ing training  hours,  or  as  a  prescribed  train- 
ing or  Information  film.  The  foregoing  Is 
not  to  be  construed  as  a  ban  on  the  showing 
of  the  film  and  It  will  continue  to  be  stocked 
In  St.  Loiils  film  Ubrary  for  internal  use  only 
on  an  on-caU  basis  for  voluntary  viewing." 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  this  TWX  Is 
consistent  In  all  details  with  the  memo- 
randum issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Thereafter,  the  film 
"Operation  Abolition,''  was  obtained  and 
shown  to  Reserve  officers  of  the  2648th 
Air  Reserve  Center  under  the  following 
circumstances:  First,  it  was  shown  to  re- 
servists only;  second,  it  was  on  an  on- 
call  basis  in  that  it  was  requested  by 
members  of  the  unit;  and  third.  It  was 
voluntary,  in  that  It  was  shown  at  a 
corollary,  not  a  mandatory  meeting. 

Thereafter,  on  June  8,  1961,  after  a 
complaint,  an  Assistant  Inspector  Gen- 


eral, Lt  CoL  A  Feldman.  from  Conac, 
made  a  cursory  investigation. 

On  June  14, 1961,  Lt.  CoL  Fred  W.  Hol- 
bein, commanding  officer  of  the  2648th 
Air  Reseire  Center,  was  relieved  of  his 
command,  and  the  command  was  vested 
in  Capt.  Charles  I.  Johnson.  Maj.  Bob 
E.  Cooper,  on  the  same  day,  was  sus- 
pended from  duty  as  director  of  train- 
ing of  the  2648U1  Air  Reserve  Center. 
Tliese  actions  were  taken  by  special 
order  No.  28  of  the  2477th  Air  Force 
Reserve  sector — Conac — Vancouver  Bar- 
racks, Wash,  purportedly  for  violation 
of  the  Conac  TWX  of  April  10,  1961. 

I  submit  that  the  implication  of  an  on- 
call  status  for  this  film  is  demonstrated 
much  more  emphatically  and  reliably  by 
such  actions  as  this,  where  Reserve  of- 
ficers were  relieved,  than  by  verbal  ex- 
planation or  interpretation  before  the 
committee. 

The  film  "Operation  Abolition"  is,  of 
course,  only  one  film,  although  in  my 
opinion  a  good  one,  and  while  it  is  quite 
possible  that  better  films  can  be  pro- 
duced, I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  re- 
moval of  an  officer  from  command,  and 
the  director  of  training  from  his  position, 
indicates  that  the  decision  on  "Operation 
Abolition"  was  a  mere  establishment  of 
priority  or  preference  in  materials  to  be 
used.  It  ts  perfectly  plain  to  me  that 
the  memorandum  of  March  10,  1961,  al- 
though couched  Ln  careful  language, 
conveyed  the  distinct  impression  to  dis- 
cerning military  persormel  that  this  film 
was  to  be  shown  only  at  the  hazard  of  the 
individual's  military  career.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  appears  that  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Holbein  and  Major  Cooper  were  not 
discerning  enough  to  get  the  implied 
message  that  the  film  was  now  taboo. 

The  most  recent  of  the  films  produced 
and  released  by  the  Defense  Department 
is  entitled  "The  Challenge  of  Ideas."  I 
think  I  have  made  clear  my  opinion  of 
this  particular  film.  The  Secretary 
stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent film  and  that  those  with  whom 
he  had  discussed  it  were  in  agreement. 

I  have  discovered  that  others  also 
share  my  opinion.  I  must  admit  that  I 
am  not  at  all  proud  of  any  association 
with  the  source  of  agreement  to  which  I 
refer,  for  while  Uiis  source  and  I  are  in 
agreement  as  to  the  content  of  "The 
Challenge  of  Ideas,"  I  lament,  but  they 
rejoice  in  the  final  content  of  this  film. 
Their  rejoicing,  I  might  add,  concerns 
what  was  not  put  in  the  film  rather  than 
what  was. 

I  am  referring  to  a  magazine  entitled 
"The  Califomian."  I  will  refrain  from 
characterizing  it  in  any  manner,  but  I 
would  like  to  describe  the  articles  which 
appear  in  the  September  1961,  issue. 

The  first  article  appears  on  page  6  and 
is  entitled  "What  the  Little  American 
Is  Thinking:  'Pay  More  Attention  to 
West  Virginia.  Less  to  West  Berlin.'" 
The  second  article  is  entitled  "Our  New 
Allies,"  and  appears  on  pages  7,  8,  9,  10, 
11,  and  12. 

The  article  discusses  West  Germany 
and  attempts  to  prove  first,  that  West 
Germans  are  anti-Semitic;  and  second, 
that  both  the  West  German  Government 
and  West  German  business  are  run  by 
Nazis.    On  page  12  there  also  appears 


an  insert  entitled  "New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  of  March  31,  1945,  Revealed 
Nazis'  Postwar  Plans."  The  next  ar- 
ticle Is  entitled  "Gttbsek,  Rousselot,  Utt 
Among  Congressmen  Who  Praise  Nazi- 
Like  Sudeten  Germans,"  and  appears  on 
pages  13,  14,  and  15.  Also  on  page  15 
there  appears  an  article  entitled  "A  Hard 
Look  at  Congressman  Utt."  On  page  16, 
the  next  article  is  entitled  "Christian 
Anticommunism  Crusade  Caught  in 
False  Ads  for  School"  with  the  overline 
"Teller  Won't  Appear— Will  Dodd?"  I 
might  add  that  this  reference  refers  to  a 
seminar  scheduled  by  the  Christian  Anti- 
communism  Crusade  in  the  Los  Angeles 
sports  arena  for  August  28  through  Sep- 
tember 21.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr 
DoDOl  did  appear  and  made  a  splendid 
address,  although  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment refused  to  provide  a  marine  coloi 
guard  and  band  for  the  occasion.  Th€ 
remaining  articles  are  mostly  in  a  similai 
vein,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  the 
copy  of  the  magazine  which  I  have  ob- 
tained from  the  Library  of  Congress 
available  to  any  Senator  who  wants  tc 
see  it,  or  Senators  can  obtain  it  from  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  article  in  the 
magazine  which  ts  relevant  to  the  film 
"The  Challenge  of  Ideas,"  appears  on 
pages  19  and  20  of  the  September  issue, 
and  is  entitled  "Defense  Department 
Junks  Hoover  Report  'Operation  Aboli- 
tion' In  New  Film."  The  article  speaks 
for  Itself,  and  I  should  like  to  read  it  in 
its  entirety  to  the  Senate: 

The  Defense  Department,  after  lengthy 
study  of  the  Hoover  report  ("Communist 
Target — Youth")  and  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Comnfilttee  film  "Operation 
AboUtlon,"  has  now  thrown  both  Into  the 
scrap  heap.  In  its  new  film  "The  Challenge 
of  Ideas,"  for  which  both  the  Hoover  report 
and  the  HUAC  film  were  considered  as 
sources  of  information,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  used  neither. 

In  fact,  the  Defense  Department's  new  film 
makes  no  reference  at  all  to  the  student 
demonstrations  against  HUAC  In  San  Pran- 
cisco. 

Distorting  the  new  film  and  Its  meaning. 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  told  its  million 
readers  upon  release  of  the  film : 

"FXNTAOON    CKTS    NXW    ANTICOMlCmnSM    TXLU 

"Washinctok. — A  new  film  dramatizing 
the  struggle  against  communism  has  been 
produced  by  the  Defense  Department. 

"Entitled  'The  Challenge  of  Ideas.'  the  30- 
minute  movie  Is  to  substitute  for  'Operation 
Abolition.'  produced  for  the  Hoixse  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  and  'Commu- 
nism on  the  Map,'  privately  produced.  Con- 
troversy over  those  films  led  to  a  Pentagon 
order  banning  their  use  for  compulsory 
showing. 

''Here  are  the  facts : 

"At  first,  the  Defense  Department  was  us- 
ing 'Operation  AboUtlon'  In  its  troop  indoc- 
trination program.  When  the  uproar  over 
the  student  demonstrations  produced  a  mass 
of  conflicting  Information.  Defense  ordered 
withdrawal  of  the  film,  but  retained  It  on 
the  shelf  in  an  on-call  status.  Troop  units 
could  requisition  the  film  If  they  desired  to. 
but  It  was  not  required  as  a  training  aid. 

"While  being  kept  in  this  status,  the  De- 
fense Department  was  carefully  reviewing 
'Operation  Abolition'  and  the  Hoover  report 
in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  use 
them,  and  whether  or  not  to  tie  In  the  stu- 
dent demonstrations  with  communism  at  an. 
Having  gotten  wind  of  the  production  of  the 
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new  film,  the  Calif omlan  queried  Defense 
and  got  a  reply  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Arthur  Sylvester  stating  that  a  'fllro 
covering  the  tactics  employed  by  Ckjmmu- 
nlsts  to  manipulate  youth'  was  being  pre- 
pared through  the  Office  of  Armed  Forces 
Information  and  Education.    Said  Sylvester: 

"  'This  film  Is  being  produced  within  the 
framework  of  material  set  forth  In  "Commu- 
nist Target — Youth."  a  report  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  published  as  a  print  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
After  detailed  review,  this  film  will  be  used 
In  the  troop  Information  program.  This  film 
has  been  underway  since  September  I960.' 

"Not  long  after  receiving  this  letter,  the 
Calif  omlan  published  (April  Issue)  a  blast  at 
the  Defense  Department  and  laid  out  docu- 
mented evidence  that  the  Hoover  report  was 
fraudulent.  The  Callfornlan  asked  that  the 
Department  reevaluate  Its  plans,  sending 
along  the  April  Issue  refutation  of  the  Hoover 
report  to  support  the  request.  On  April  14, 
James  G.  Dunton,  the  Department's  Director 
of  Special  Activities,  told  the  Callfornlan: 

"'We  will  see  that  It  [the  April  Issue]  Is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Defense  au- 
thorities directly  concerned.' 

"Dissatisfied  with  this  reply,  the  Call- 
fornlan sent  more  Information  on  the  Hoover 
report  and  'Operation  Abolition'  to  Defense, 
Including  news  clippings  on  the  Meisenbach 
case.  Defense  was  told  that  both  HUAC 
and  the  FBI  had  the  Californian's  informa- 
tion and  had  been  unable  to  challenge  it. 
On  May  19,  Dunton  replied: 

"  'Secretary  Sylvester  has  asked  me  to 
thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  21,  offer- 
ing additional  background  information  for 
consideration  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
In  development  of  the  new  film  on  Com- 
munist tactics,  for  use  In  the  information 
program  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

"  'We  have  reviewed  the  San  Francisco 
newspaper  stories  to  which  you  refer,  and 
have  forwarded  a  copy  of  your  letter  and 
all  other  p>ertlnent  information  to  the  De- 
partment authorities  directly  concerned  with 
such  materials.  Tour  comments  will  be 
fully  considered.' 

"By  the  time  the  June  issue  had  to  be 
wrapped  up,  the  Callfornlan  still  had  not 
received  any  definite  answer  to  questions  on 
the  new  film,  and  so  again  a  poke  was  taken 
In  print  at  Defense.  Then,  at  last.  Defense 
announced  that  its  new  film  was  ready  and 
the  Callfornlan  once  again  asked:  Does  the 
new  film  contain  any  information  on  the 
student  demonstrations  against  HUAC  and 
is  there  any  attempt  in  the  film  to  link  this 
demonstration  with  communism — and  If  so, 
Is  thia  link  based  on  the  Hoover  report?  On 
July  28,  John  E.  Carland,  Deputy  Director 
of  Special  Activities  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, replied : 

"  'In  answer  to  your  question,  the  film 
"Challenge  of  Ideas"  contains  no  informa- 
tion on  the  student  demonstrations  against 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities in  San  Francisco.' 

"In  bis  sensitive  position,  this  is  all  As- 
sistant Secretary  Sylvester — at  whose  direc- 
tion Carland  wrote  this  reply — could  do  to 
inform  the  Callfornlan  that  the  Hoover  re- 
port had  been  thrown  out  the  window.  'Op- 
eration Abolition'  had  been  tossed  out  In  a 
public  announcement,  carried  by  daily  news- 
papers everywhere,  that  Defense  was  no 
longer  using  the  film,  even  on  an  on-call 
basis. 

"Therefore,  when  UJ3.  News  Sc  World  Re- 
port told  its  readers  that  the  new  Defense 
film  is  a  'substitute'  for  'Operation  Aboli- 
tion,' it  was  distorting  the  picttire.  The  film 
is  not  a  'substitute'  at  all.  The  film  serves 
to  Invalidate  any  attempt  to  link  the  stu- 
dent demonstrations  with  communism  by 
omitting  all  such  references  in  the  new  film 
after  this  had  been  studied  for  inclusion  in 
the  film. 


"In  fact,  as  admitted  by  Secretary  Sylves- 
ter, Defense  was  originally  planning— defi- 
nitely planning  [see  his  letter  above] — to  use 
the  Hoover  report  and  the  student  demon- 
strations in  the  new  film.  And  now,  after 
study,  these  plans  have  been  scrapped. 

"Further,  the  editor  of  the  Callfornlan  in- 
quired in  his  letter  of  July  19:  'If  this  new 
film  has  nothing  on  the  demonstration,  may 
I  also  ask  whether  or  not  the  Defense  De- 
partment plans  to  include  this  incident  in 
any  film?  If  not,  may  I  ask  whether  or  not 
information  given  to  you  by  the  Callfornlan 
had  anything  to  do  with  omitting  all  refer- 
ences to  the  student  demonstrations  in  any 
film  dealing  with  communism  and  Com- 
munist activity?'     To  this  Carland  replied: 

■'  'The  Department  is  constantly  revising 
all  troop  information  materials  in  the  light 
of  ciirrent  world  developments.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  instire  that  all  facts  are  objec- 
tively presented  and  are  accurate  and  un- 
biased. A  thorough  review  is  conducted 
under  established  evaluation  procedures 
prior  to  release  of  Tnaterials  into  official  pro- 
grams. You  may  be  assured,  therefore,  that 
nothing  will  be  Included  which  violates 
these  basic  principles  if  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided.' 

"This  humorous  reply,  couched  In  its  offi- 
cial language  because  of  the  sensitive  posi- 
tion of  the  Department,  nevertheless  gets 
the  message  across. 

"As  a  final  amusing  touch,  there  is  the 
New  York  Times'  coverage  of  the  release  of 
the  new  Defense  Department  film: 

"  'Washington,  July  16. — A  sober,  moving, 
and  nonglutlnous  portrayal  of  what  America 
is  and  the  kind  of  threat  it  faces  from  com- 
munism has  been  produced  [as  a  documen- 
tary film]  by  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
a  major  element  in  its  troop  indoctrination 
program.  The  iron  fist  of  communism  is 
shown,  not  by  windrows  of  massacred  Poles, 
but  by  Red  freighters  delivering  tons  of 
Industrial  equipment  at  the  port  of  an  unde- 
veloped Asian  country.'  " 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
original  intent  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  to  utilize  Mr.  Hoover's  report 
"Communist  Target — Youth"  in  "The 
Challenge  of  Ideas."  In  a  letter  of 
March  22,  1961.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  Arthur  Syl- 
vester, wrote  to  me: 

The  Office  of  Armed  Forces  Information 
and  Education  is  preparing  a  film  covering 
the  tactics  employed  by  Communists  seeking 
to  manipulate  youth.  This  film,  underway 
since  September  1960,  is  being  produced 
within  the  framework  of  material  set  forth 
In  "Communist  Target — Youth,"  a  report  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau'Of  Investigation,  published  as  a  print 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. After  detailed  review,  this  film  will 
be  used  in  the  troop  information  program. 

Indeed,  this  paragraph  is  a  paraphrase 
of  that  quoted  in  the  article  from  the 
Californian.  Judging  from  this,  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
the  quotas  by  the  Californian  of  corre- 
spondence from  Mr.  Sylvester. 

With  a  few  exceptions  insofar  as  the 
material  in  "The  Challenge  of  Ideas"  is 
concerned,  I  do  not  beheve  any  harm 
will  be  done  by  specifying  this  film  for 
troop  training.  The  exceptions  to  which 
I  refer  were  mentioned  in  my  questions 
to  Secretary  McNamara,  one  being  the 
the  statement  by  Mr.  Murrow : 

What  we  object  to  fundamentally  Is  the 
aggresive  natiu^  of  the  Communist  state — 

And  the  other  being  the  words  of  Mrs. 
Hayes,  which  imply  that  victory  over 


communism  cannot  be  obtained  for  gen- 
erations. Of  primary  Importance  Is  the 
material  that  is  not  included  In  the  film, 
but  which  was  quite  obviously  consid- 
ered and  rejected. 

Films  as  such,  of  course,  constitute 
only  a  portion  of  troop  information  and 
education  program.  Any  troop  informa- 
tion and  education  programs,  including 
that  portion  designed  to  inculcate  in  the 
servicemen  both  an  imderstanding  and 
appreciation  of  American  traditions  and 
institutions,  and  the  fallacious  nature  of 
the  Communist  ideology,  must  be  judged 
by  results,  rather  than  mere  offhand  esti- 
mates as  to  their  effectiveness.  The  Sec- 
retary testified  that  a  study  has  been 
initiated  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  troop  information  and  education  pro- 
grams, but  it  is  far  from  complete  at 
the  pnisent  time.  The  code  of  conduct 
was  promulgated  in  1954.  and  It  would 
appear  that  by  now,  some  determination 
would  have  been  made  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program,  which  should 
have  been  designed  to  insure  implemen- 
tation of  the  code  of  conduct. 

The  experience  of  Korea  showed  a 
crying  need  for  a  properly  designed 
troop  information  and  education  course. 
When  in  1954,  the  studies  of  the  experi- 
ences in  the  Communist  prisoner-of-war 
camps  in  Korea  were  completed  and  the 
serviceman's  code  of  conduct  promul- 
gated, it  was  generally  assumed  that  our 
Defense  Establishment  would  allow 
through  and  insure  the  maintenance  of 
a  program  of  information  and  education 
which  would  remedy,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  within  obvious  time 
limitations,  the  deficiencies  which  stood 
out  so  glaringly  in  the  Korean  war.  It 
is  obvious  from  both  the  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  exhibits 
which  he  submitted  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  that  no  such  compre- 
hensive and  effective  program  has  been 
maintained.  Indeed,  there  are  indica- 
tions from  numerous  sources  that  those 
weaknesses  which  were  demonstrated 
during  the  Korean  war  still  prevail,  and 
in  many  instances,  are  even  more  pro- 
nounced than  they  were  8  to  11  years 
ago. 

The  Secretary  testified,  and  I  quote 
from  page  145  of  the  hearings: 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  wide  diver- 
sity of  practices  here  as  we  discussed  yester- 
day. The  services  are  following  varying 
practices  with  respect  to  material,  with  re- 
spect to  troop  education  and  information 
programs,  and  with  respect  to  policies  for 
those. 

I  gather  frcmi  this  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  various  troop 
commanders  are  allowed,  or  have  been 
allowed  in  the  past,  rather  broad  latitude 
in  the  formation  of  troop  information 
and  education  programs  and  the  em- 
phasis which  should  be  placed  on  them. 
Such  latitude  and  discretion  in  troop 
commanders  is  obviously  necessary. 

The  methods  and  materiaU  used  for 
training  the  personnel  of  one  tjrpe  of 
command  coiild  well  be  inappropriate 
for  the  personnel  of  a  different  type  of 
unit  or  command. 

There  is  no  indication,  however,  Mr. 
President,  that  any  serious  effort  has 
been  made  to  impress  commanders  at  all 
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levels  with  either  Uie  necessity  for  main- 
taining troop  information  and  education 
programs,  with  the  needs  of  the  service 
personnel  for  particular  training  in  the 
areas  of  our  own  system  of  Government 
and  the  nature  of  the  Communist  men- 
ace, and — above  all — with  the  imperative 
need  for  conscientious  and  diligent  at- 
tempts to  Instill  in  all  service  personnel 
a  strong  sense  of  Individual  responsibil- 
ity. Nor  is  there  any  indication  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  made  se- 
rious and  effective  attempts  to  acquaint 
troop  commanders  with  the  materials 
and  devices  which  are  available  for  their 
use  in  conducting  troop  information  and 
education  programs. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  implementation  of 
the  program,  when  left,  as  it  should  be, 
to  the  various  troop  commanders,  is 
spotty  and  inadequate  in  both  applica- 
tion and  accomplishment. 

In  reviewing  the  materials  on  troop  in- 
formation and  education  programs  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  one  can- 
not escape  the  conclusion  that  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  reticent — 
to  say  the  least — in  facing  up  to  the  prob- 
lem of  brainwashing  techniques.  One 
could  conclude,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  word  "brainwashing"  is  consciously 
avoided. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  gets  pleasure  out 
of  recalling  the  success  of  Communist 
brainwashing  techniques  employed  on 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  Korea. 

We  all  realize  that  we  cannot,  and 
must  not,  recriminate  against  those  in- 
dividuals who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
succumb  to  the  skillful  techniques  em- 
ployed against  them  while  they  were 
prisoners  of  the  Communists;  for  the 
fault  lies  not  Just  with  these  individuals, 
but  with  our  system  of  training,  and. 
Indeed,  with  our  entire  society's  relaxed 
emphasis  on  absolute  values  over  a 
period  of  many  years. 

While  we  must  exercise  caution  not 
to  concentrate  on  the  individual  weak- 
nesses of  those  who  underwent  brain - 
washinir  in  the  prisoner-of-war  camps, 
we  must  not  allow  this  caution  to  pre- 
vent us  from  swjquainting  the  American 
public,  and  particularly  otir  troop  com- 
manders, with  the  weaknesses  which 
were  revealed  there,  and  the  techniques 
successfully  used,  to  exploit  those  weak- 
nesses. Unfortunately,  such  excess  cau- 
tion has  prevailed  and  still  prevails. 

While  I  hesitate  to  deal  in  personali- 
ties, even  to  prove  my  point,  I  am  fully 
cognizant  that  It  is  useless  merely  to 
state  a  matter  in  generalities.  I  have 
never  met  the  officer  about  whom  I  am 
to  refer,  nor  have  I  ever  corresponded 
with  him,  nor  for  that  matter  have  I  had 
any  contact  with  him  whatsoever. 

Maj.  William  E.  Majrer  was  one  of 
the  psychiatrists  who  examined  re- 
turnees from  the  Communist  prisons 
after  the  Korean  war.  Major  Mayer 
quite  obviously  became  most  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field  of  brainwashing, 
the  weaknesses  on  which  it  preyed,  and 
the  methods  which  were  utilized  in  its 
application.  Equipped  with  awch  knowl- 
edge. Major  Mayer  eould  have  been  used 


by  the  services  to  great  advantage  in 
the  troop  Information  and  education 
field,  and  particularly  in  a  Job  of  ac- 
quainting commanders  with  the  needs 
which  exist,  and  the  type  of  attack  which 
it  is  necessarv  to  train  service  persormel 
to  resist 

Apparently  Major  Mayer  was  assigned 
no  such  responsibility.  It  is  obvious  that 
his  studies  had  a  major  impact  on  Ma- 
jor Mayer,  and  having  no  other  outlet 
to  express  the  need  which  he  realized 
to  exist,  there  is  evidence  that  upon  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  he  accepted 
numerous  speaking  engagements. 

Not  only  does  it  now  appear  that  Ma- 
jor Mayer's  experience  and  studies  are 
not  being  utilized  by  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishme.it,  but  he  has  been  and  is  being 
discouraged,  if  not  completely  prohibit- 
ed, from  public  speaking  engagements. 
I  am  reliably  informed  that  in  compli- 
ance with  either  the  wishes  or  orders 
of  his  sup>eriors,  Major  Mayer  has  re- 
cently declined  almost  all  speaking  en- 
gagements, including  invitations  to 
speak  to  such  groups  as  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association,  the  Navy  League,  and 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  concerning 
Major  Mayer,  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army  stated: 

In  his  efforts  to  graphically  portray  the 
problems  of  Immaturity  in  a  small  group  of 
youthful  soldiers,  Major  Mayer  perhaps  un- 
duly emphasized  the  most  undesirable  char- 
acteristics of  American  youth.  The  Army 
Medical  Service,  on  the  other  hand,  prefers 
to  bring  out  the  positive  potential. 

This  paragraph  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral expresses  most  graphically  the  ex- 
cess caution  to  which  I  refer.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
text  of  a  tape  recording  made  by  MaJ. 
William  E.  Mayer  at  the  University  of 
California  in  1958,  which  I  have  secured, 
be  printed  in  the  CoHCRessioiiAL  Rdcxjbd 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

SXPAKTMZMT    OF   DEFENaS    NOWOOOPiaLMTOH    ON 
BEMnfABS 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  previously  documented  in  the  Cok- 
GKESsioNAL  Recou)  the  fact  that  Def ei^e 
Department  actions  are  resulting  in  the 
withdrawal  of  support  and  participation 
by  military  personnel  and  the  use  of  fa- 
cilities in  cold  war  seminars  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  civilian 
public  on  the  menace  of  the  cold  war. 
During  the  hearings  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  at  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  testified,  I  asked  the 
Secretary  the  following  question,  arkl  I 
quote  from  page  138  of  the  hearings: 

Mr.  Secretary,  does  the  Department  of  De- 
fense maintain  a  list  of  organizations  which 
are  approved  for  the  services  to  cooperate 
with  or  participate  with  in  programs  gen- 
erally informing  the  public  as  to  the  menace 
of  the  cold  war? 

In  reply  the  Secretary  stated,  "No,  we 
do  not.  We  rely  on  each  commander  to 
TTiftVp  that  decision  In  relation  to  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  his  local  com- 
munity, and  in  relation  to  the  compe- 


tency smd  capability  of  the  organizations 
in  that  community." 

Mr.  President,  I  then  queried  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  concerning  a  press  re- 
port which  appeared  in  the  Shreveport. 
La.,  Journal  of  August  14.  1961.  which 
stated — and  I  quote  from  the  hearings 
at  paee  144  : 

The  2 -day  seminar  Project  Alert  proposed 
by  the  chamber's  armed  services  committee 
with  backing  by  the  Long-McFarland  Post 
of  the  American  Legion,  and  other  groups, 
was  postponed  after  SL  G.  Singleton,  com- 
mittee chairman,  was  notified  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Arthur  Sylvester  that 
military  personnel  cannot  participate  in  your 
seminar  In  any  manner. 

In  response  the  Secretary  discussed 
the  correspondence  between  Mr.  R.  G. 
Singleton,  chairman  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices committee  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, Shreveport,  La.,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Sylvester.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs.  Mr.  Sylvester's  reply 
to  the  request  of  Mr.  Singleton  is  printed 
in  full  on  page  238  of  the  hearings  as  an 
appendix,  and  this  letter  speaks  for  it- 
self. The  fourth  paragraph  of  this  letter 
states: 

In  this  connection  we  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  enclosed  copy  of  Department  of 
Defensive  Directive  6230.18,  which  promul- 
gates Secretary  McNamara's  four  principles 
of  public  Information  policy  which  he  ex- 
plained in  his  press  conference  of  May  26. 
In  accordance  with  this  policy,  the  Depiu-t- 
ment  of  Defense  cannot  olficiaUy  sponsor  or 
participate  in  your  seminar  in  any  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  call  particular 
attention  to  the  last  sentoice  of  that 
paragraph  which  states : 

In  accordance  with  this  potlcy,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  cannot  officially  spon- 
sor or  participate  In  your  seminar  in  any 
manner. 

If,  indeed,  the  Department  of  Defense 
does  "rely  on  each  commander  to  make 
that  decision  in  relation  to  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  his  own  community."  I 
submit  that  such  policy  is  completely 
overridden  and  invsJidated  by  such  let- 
ters as  that  written  by  Mr.  Sylvester  to 
Mr.  Singletcm.  for  it  is  beyond  my  imagi- 
native capacity  to  believe  that  a  local 
commander  would,  with  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Sylvester's  letter,  participate,  neverthe- 
less, in  the  seminar  to  which  it  referred. 
If  Mr.  Sylvester's  letter,  and  the  policy 
on  which  it  is  purportedly  based,  do  not 
prohibit  official  participation  in  a  semi- 
nar connected  therewith,  it  should  be 
quite  obvious  to  all  that,  as  a  matter  of 
practicality,  that  is  the  effect. 

During  the  hearings,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  also  questioned  concerning 
a  seminar  which  was  planned  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  for  the  summer  of 
1961.  The  Secretary  stated  that  a  semi- 
nar had  been  held  in  the  Canal  Zone 
last  year  and  that  plans  for  a  seminar 
for  Reserve  perscffuiel  in  1961  were  made. 
The  Secretary  stated  that  he  was  look- 
ing into  the  matter  to  determine  why 
this  year's  seminar  was  not  held,  but  he 
had  not  yet  received  the  answers  con- 
cerning it.  I  specifically  asked  iiim 
whether  in  any  cuxler  wliich  liad  been 
issued,  seminars  of  any  type,  conducted 
by  the  miUtary.  had  been  restricted  to 
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the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States.  Subsequently,  in  the  record  of 
the  hearings  at  page  169,  the  Secretary 
submitted  a  statement : 

There  are  no  such  restrictions. 

After  this  reply  was  received  from  the 
Secretary,  I  communicated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  through  a  staff 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, the  number  of  the  order  in  which 
such  restriction  was  placed.  As  yet,  I 
have  received  no  further  comment  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  this 
matter. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  these  specific  instances 
of  censorship,  inadequacies  of  troop  in- 
formation and  education  programs,  and 
discouragements  of  cold  war  seminars. 
if  examined  only  in  the  context  of  the 
single,  specific  instance,  might  in  many 
cases  appear  to  have  no  far-reaching 
consequences.  The  sum  total  of  all  of 
these,  however,  is  quite  another  matter 
altogether,  for  when  considered  in  its 
entirety,  this  matter  goes  to  the  heart  of 
our  ability  to  survive  as  a  nation  against 
the  threat  of  international  communism. 

To  deprive  one  audience  of  hearing  a 
member  of  our  Military  Establishment 
speak  in  candid  and  accurate  terms  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  Communist 
menace,  or  of  the  inadequacies  of  our 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  Communist 
menace,  might  be  of  relatively  minor  im- 
port. ReiJeated  Instances  of  such  cen- 
sorship, however,  contribute  to  the  im- 
pression among  persons  in  our  Military 
Establishment,  and  among  the  American 
public,  generally,  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
our  Ckjvemment  to  soft-pedal  anticom- 
munlsm.  and  to  be  less  than  candid  in 
statements  and  speeches  concerning 
Communist  aims,  methods,  and  ideology. 
Similarly.  oflBcial  Department  of  De- 
fense reluctance  to  support  and  cooper- 
ate with  responsible  efforts  to  alert  and 
inform  the  American  people  concern- 
ing the  total  nature  of  the  Communist 
menace  again  contributes  to  the  same 
impression.  It  is  small  wonder,  imder 
such  circumstances,  that  the  troop  In- 
formation and  education  programs  in  our 
Military  Establishment  are  mostly  impo- 
tent, and  are  rarely  pursued  by  troop 
commanders  with  vigor  and  effectiveness. 
After  all,  even  the  troop  information  and 
education  materials  and  suggested  pro- 
grams, themselves,  are  diluted — or,  at 
least,  the  impression  is  created  that  they 
are  diluted — by  such  actions  as  those 
which  suppressed  the  film  "Operation 
Abolition"  and  the  ofiBcial  reluctance  to 
face  up  squarely  to  our  proven  vulner- 
ability to  brainwashing  techniques. 

The  sum  total  of  all  these  actions 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  what  should 
be  our  principal  strength  in  the  war 
against  the  godless  ideology  of  commu- 
nism. The  strength  to  which  I  refer  is 
the  morale  of  both  the  armed  services 
personnel  and  the  civilian  American 
public.  Without  good  morale,  the  will 
to  win,  and  the  belief  in  our  ability  to 
win,  the  protracted  conflict  with  com- 
munism carmot  be  resolved  in  our  favor. 

This  is  no  matter  which  can  be  rem- 
edied by  a  bureaucratese  approach,  such 
as  continued  scrutiny  by  the  Congress. 


It  yet  remains  to  be  determined  whether 
our  failures  in  this  area  are  due  to  fal- 
lacious policy;  to  the  lack  of  policy;  to 
inept  or  Inactive  implementation  of  pol- 
icy; to  inadequate  machinery  for  imple- 
mentation of  policy;  or  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  of  such  inadequacies. 
The  effect  should  be  apparent;  but  the 
cause  of  our  inadequacies  is  yet  to  be 
determined,  as  is  the  remedy — which,  of 
course,  will  be  contingent  on  the  deter- 
mination of  the  cause.  The  cause  of 
our  inadequacies  can  only  be  determined 
by  a  thorough  study  and  investigation. 

The  consequences  which  will  inevi- 
tably follow  from  failure  to  pursue  this 
matter  go  to  the  heart  of  our  ability  to 
survive.  Time  is  of  the  essence,  for  the 
enemy  is  aware  of  our  weaknesses,  and 
will  pursue  his  advantage  relentlessly. 
Now  is  the  time  to  act.  for  next  year — 
even  next  month — may  be  too  late. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Text  or  Tape  Recording  by  Maj.  William 

E.    Mates    at    Universitt    or   CALiroRNiA. 

1958 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  Ladles  and 
gentlemen,  Tm  going  to  talk  about  Commu- 
nist Indoctrination,  for  the  very  simple  rea- 
son that  only  in  the  last  few  years  have  we 
really  had  a  chance  to  learn  anything  about 
tt  that  wasn't  Just  horror  stories,  or  the 
sometimes  objective  but  statistically  insig- 
nificant stories  of  individuals  who'd  been 
held  in  Communist  captivity. 

The  facts  I  will  give  are  facts.  The  opin- 
ions and  conclusions  I  shall  draw  are  mine 
and  not  necessarily  those  of  any  agency  of 
the  United  States,  particularly  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  or  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Americans  are  in  danger  of  something 
connected  with  lethargy.  And  so  it's  time 
that  we  slipped  out  of  this  lethargy  a  Uttle 
and  tried  to  understand  communism.  Its 
mechanics,  and  its  intentions,  in  a  much 
more  specific  way.  We  haven't  ever  before 
overcome  any  kind  of  an  adversary  by  call- 
ing It  names  and  then  trying  not  to  think 
about  it  and  hoping  It  will  go  away. 

In  1950  the  first  random  samples  cross 
section  of  healthy  young  adult  Americans 
in  our  history  got  an  opportunity  to  live 
in  a  Communist  state.  They  lived  there  for 
almost  3  years.  We  viewed  these  men  as 
sources  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  informa- 
tion about  communism,  and  so  they  were. 
More  Important,  however,  they  proved  to  be 
a  tremendous  source  of  information  about 
Americans.  And  so  I'll  try  to  intertwine 
these  two  things  and  describe  to  you  what 
happened  to  them  and  how  they  reacted 
to  it. 

It  shook  us,  those  of  us  who  did  the  study, 
to  find  that  our  preconceived  Ideas — about 
bow  invulnerable  we  Americans  are  to  any- 
thing as  pointless  and  kind  of  stupid  and 
unrealistic  as  many  Communist  ideas  seem 
to  an  educated  man,  was  not  as  strong  and 
as  completely  invulnerable  as  we  had 
thought. 

There  were  7.000  Americans  soldiers — they 
were  mostly  Army  troops — who  were  cap- 
txired  in  Korea — and  they  provided  us  almost 
with  a  controlled  study  of  a  sort  of  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  Communist  state.  These  men 
were,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  and  I  wish 
to  reemphasize,  a  fair  cross  section  of  young 
American  males:  the  same  ones  that  worked 
in  your  shops,  they  were  not  garrison 
soldiers;  they  were  not  maladjusted  civilians 
who  sought  refuge  in  the  Armed  Forces:  at 
least  half  of  them  were  drafted  In  honor  of 
the  occasion.  And  these  men  were  also  not 
uneducated.  Compared  to  the  troops  who 
fought  in  World  War  n  they  were  slightly 


better  trained  on  the  whole,  militarily,  and 
of  a  slightly  higher  overall  public  educational 
level. 

They  fell  into  enemy  hands  not  because 
they  were  Incompetent  soldiers — which  is 
sometimes  true  of  prisoners.  They  fell  Into 
those  hands  because  they  were  suddenly 
surrounded  by  such  hordes  of  Chinese  tliat 
there  was  no  other  alternative  possible. 
Many  of  our  troops  were  captured  in  groups 
of  several  hundreds. 

Now  these  men  behaved  in  a  way  that  was 
so  profoundly  different  from  our  expectations 
about  the  behavior  of  American  soldiers 
under  prolonged  stress  that  we  began  search- 
Inf;  to  see  If  we  could  find  reasons — reasons 
outside  the  rather  narrow  framework  of  the 
Armed  Forces — for  their  behavior;  not  mis- 
behavior. And  in  trying  to  search  we  found 
that  the  men  who  fought  in  Korea  were  a 
strikingly  different  group  of  human  beings 
from  those  who  fought  in  World  War  n,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  selected  by 
the  same  procedure. 

During  the  war  we  expected  that  those 
men  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be- 
come prisoners  of  an  enemy  would  t>ehave 
as  Americans  had.  in  all  our  recorded  history, 
behaved  when  someone  attempted  forcibly 
to  deprive  them  of  their  individual  and  col- 
lective freedom. 

We  knew  that  In  the  past  Americans  sub- 
jected to  this  have  always  reacted  by  form- 
ing, first  of  all.  tight  little  units — called  the 
Buddy  System  in  the  service — units  of 
two  or  three  or  four  individuals.  And  this 
Buddy  System  operates,  before  organizations 
develop,  to  preserve  life  of  the  individual. 
From  these  tight  little  groups  develop  the 
characteristic  kinds  of  social  organization 
we're  used  to  seeing,  the  staff-typed  or- 
ganization: collections  of  groups  of  human 
beings  who  more  or  less  voluntarily  band 
themselves  together  under  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  competent  leadership,  impose 
certain  checks  on  this  leadership,  and  then 
support  It  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
strength.    This  never  happened  in  Korea. 

Secondly  we  know  that  Americans  when 
confined  have  an  almost  overwhelming  Im- 
pulse to  get  away.  And  the  Japanese  and 
Qermans  both  wrote  at  some  length  about 
the  most  uncooperative,  noisiest,  recalci- 
trant, stubbornest,  most  irreverent  prison- 
ers that  they  ever  tried  to  hold;  namely,  the 
Americans,  who  invariably  had  a  kind  of 
diabolical  sense  of  humor  along  with  their 
attempts  to  get  away.  This  apparently 
never  happened  in  Korea. 

WeU,  we've  seen  other  things  among  pris- 
oners. We've  seen  the  development  of  a 
system  of  Justice,  based  upon  the  presump- 
tion that  laws  and  not  men  must  govern. 
And  what  could  be  remembered  of  the  laws 
In  the  code  of  military  Justice  and  other 
codes  the  men  were  familiar  with  have  al- 
ways taken  precedence  among  groups  of  pris- 
oners and  been  established  as  the  laws  un- 
der which  men  live.  This  never  happened 
In  Korea. 

And  then  something  new  was  added.  Be- 
fore the  men  came  home  to  us  their  letters 
started  coming  home  to  us.  letters  written 
by  Pfc.  John  Smith,  VS.  Army;  8*4  years 
of  formal  education,  lower  middle-class  so- 
cial and  economic  background,  small  urban 
community;  and  a  letter  written  not  as  he 
learned  it  in  composition  class  In  9th  grade 
but  In  the  language  of  the  materialist  di- 
alectician exhorting  mother  to  band  together 
with  other  progressive  and  informed  citizens 
and  stop  the  senseless  slaughter  of  Innocent 
civilians  for  the  profit  of  the  Imperialist 
Wall  Street  warmongers. 

Now,  coming  from  Pvt.  John  Smith  this 
seemed  a  little  odd  and  especially  when  more 
and  more  of  these  came. 

Then  we  saw  articles  written  by  similar 
soldiers  appearing  in  those  well-known  doc- 
uments such  as  the  Daily  Worker  and  Masses 


and  Mainstream  and  the  Shanghai  Doily 
News,  also  written  by  Americans  and  also 
written  in  the  typical  Communist  dialectics, 
and  always  there  wan  something  about  the 
imperialist  Wall  Street  warmongers  "who 
sent  us  here." 

Well,  taking  all  these  things  into  accovmt, 
the  letters  and  the  newspaper  articles  and 
the  fact  that  nobody  seemed  to  be  getting 
out  of  these  camps  and  escaping  back  to 
our  lines,  and  nobody  ever  managed  to  steal 
enough  radio  equipment  from  the  Chinese 
to  communicate  with  \is — which  incidental- 
ly they  have  always  done  in  the  past — aU 
these  things  combined  led  us  to  believe 
something  strange  indeed  had  been  done 
to  this  group  of  young  men.  After  all  they 
couldnt  in  10  years  be  so  profoundly  differ- 
ent, could  they,  from  the  men  who  fought  in 
World  War  n? 

Then  they  came  heme.  We  took  about  a 
thousand  of  them  and  for  comparative  pur- 
poses had  several  hundred  troops  who  had 
also  been  prisoners  of  other  nationalities, 
particularly  Turks,  and  some  Colombians, 
and  we  studied  them  all  in  Japan,  before 
they  got  home. 

We  noticed  some  very  odd  things  about 
these  American  men.  First  of  all  we  no- 
ticed tliat  they  wouldn't  talk  to  each  other. 
They  would  talk  about  each  other  like  no 
Americans  we  had  ever  seen  before.  And 
then  when  they  were  checked  out  medically 
and  we  knew  they  were  OK  we  would  say, 
"You  can  go  downtown  on  a  pass  If  you 
like,  and  see  the  sights  and  sounds  and 
smells  of  Tokyo" — wblch  is  quite  a  city  to 
see — and  some  did,  about  1  out  of  8 
went  on  a  pass,  after  8  years  of  being  locked 
up.  And  those  that  did  go  on  a  pass  went 
on  pass  by  themselves,  which  soldiers  never 
do. 

Then  we  noticed  what  happened  when 
the  Red  Cross  came  by  with  a  wonderful 
proposition,  that  you  could  call  home,  call 
anybody  you  wanted,  your  friends  or  your 
girl  or  your  mother  or  your  wife,  if  you  had 
one — anybody,  any  pliice  in  the  United  States, 
talk  as  long  as  you  wioited  and  the  Red  Cross 
would  pick  up  the  tab — it  normally,  you 
know,  costs  $6  a  minute  from  Japan  and 
these  people  hadnt  been  paid.  We  found 
curiously  enough  that  more  than  half  of  the 
returning  prisoners  .lald  there  wasn't  any- 
body they  thought  they  wanted  to  talk  to. 
And  that  seemed  odd. 

Well,  we  Jumped  to  the  conclusion,  and  it 
was  an  easy  one,  basi«d  upon  our  apathetical 
approach  to  communism,  that  these  men  had 
been  subjected  to  a  strange  and  wonderful 
and  mysterious  and  irresistible  procedure 
called  brainwashing. 

Now,  It  doesnt  conform  to  any  of  otir  pre- 
conceived Ideas.  reoJly,  and  it  didn't  in 
North  Korea  as  the  Chinese  applied  it. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief  among  the 
■oldiers,  when  they  were  captured  nobody 
had  burning  bamboo  splinters  put  under 
their  fingernails;  in  fact  the  Chinese  didn't 
even  seem  to  be  interested  in  what  military 
information  they  had  and  never  did  interro- 
gate them  along  those  lines.  They  didn't 
use  any  special  drugs  to  coerce  o\ir  men,  and 
we  sort  of  thought  they  might. 

No,  what  we  found  in  use  on  them  was  a 
system  of  indoctrination,  of  education, 
really,  which  was  of  the  very  highest  order 
of  excellence  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
method  used  and  the  standpoint  of  the 
stewardship  shown  in  the  application  of  this 
education.  They  taught  them  as  they  woke 
up  and  they  taught  them  as  they  went  to 
bed  and  they  taught  them  on  the  way,  every 
day,  7  days  a  week.  And  with  a  great  deal 
of  evident  sincerity. 

It  was  a  procedure,  however,  which  differed 
from  most  of  our  preconceived  ideas  about 
the  nature  of  education  in  that  they  made 
an  attempt  to  employ  systematically  and 
deliberately  a  number  of  perfectly  sound 
and  familiar  and  teiited  principles  of  psy- 


chology and  psychiatry,  the  same  ones  we 
use  in  the  treatment  of  patients.  They  used 
these  backwards  by  oxir  standards,  not  In 
any  attempt  to  make  people  any  better  ad- 
justed, more  productive,  giving  adults;  but 
certainly  neither  In  an  attempt  to  deprive 
them  of  their  reason  or  their  power  of  choice 
or  their  ability  to  be  responsible. 

They  did  use  these  principles  in  an  at- 
tempt to  devalue  certain  very  fundamental 
values  which  we  hold  to  be  self-evident  and 
important  In  our  kind  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic system.  And  they  used  them  to  inter- 
fere with  the  basic  human  relationships 
without  which  we  would  have  no  commercial 
credit,  without  which  we  would  have  no 
free  enterprise,  no  healthy  competition;  and 
they  did  this  with  a  remarkable  degree  of 
success. 

I  have  here  a  document  which  I  would  like 
to  read  to  you.  What  I'm  going  to  read  you 
is  a  composite  of  two  or  three  documents  we 
intercepted  which  were  written  by  Commu- 
nists entirely  for  Communist  eyes.  These 
reports  were  evaluations  of  the  nature  of 
the  average  American  soldier,  the  average 
American  in  other  words.  They  were  writ- 
ten in  an  attempt  to  be  objective,  not  Just 
propagandlstlc,  and  they  were  written  by 
people  who  evidently  had  some  social  science 
background,  as  a  number  of  the  new  Soviet 
humans  do : 

"Based  upon  our  observations  of  American 
soldiers  and  their  officers  captxired  in  this 
war  for  the  liberation  of  Korea  from  capital- 
ist-imperialist aggression,  the  following  facts 
are  evident: 

"The  American  soldier  has  weak  loyalty 
to  his  family,  his  community,  his  country, 
his  religion,  and  to  his  fellow  soldier.  His 
oonceptc  of  right  and  wrong  are  hazy  and 
ill-formed.  Opportunism  is  easy  for  him. 
By  himself  he  feels  frightened  and  insecure. 
He  underestimates  his  own  worth,  his  own 
strength,  and  his  ability  to  survive.  He  is 
ignorant  of  social  values,  social  tensions,  and 
conflicts.  There  is  little  knowledge  or  \in- 
derstandlng  even  among  U.S.  university 
graduates  of  American  ix>litical  history  and 
philosophy,  the  Federal,  State,  and  com- 
munity organizations.  States  and  civil  rights, 
freedoms,  safeguards,  checks  and  balances, 
and  how  these  things  allegedly  operate  with- 
in his  own  system. 

"He  is  Insular  and  provincial  with  little  or 
no  Idea  of  the  problems  and  the  aims  of 
what  he  contemptously  describes  as  for- 
eigners and  their  countries.  He  has  an  un- 
realistic concept  of  America's  internal  and 
inherent  rather  than  earned  or  proven 
superiority  and  absolute  military  invincibil- 
ity. This  is  his  most  vulnerable  weakness. 
He  faUs  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  and 
the  necessity  for  military  or  any  form  of 
organization  of  discipline.  Most  often  he 
clearly  feels  that  his  mUitary  service  is  a 
kind  of  hateful  and  unavoidable  servitude 
to  be  tolerated  as  briefiy  as  possible  and  then 
escaped  from  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  as 
little  Investment  as  possible. 

"He  is  what  he  himself  calls  sometimes  a 
peacetime  soldier  and  both  of  these  latter 
types  look  upon  military  service  either  as  a 
soft  and  a  safe  Job  or  hardship  and  sacrifice 
which  are  unfair  and  unreasonable  to  them 
personally. 

"Based  upon  these  facts  about  the  im- 
perialist UJS.  aggressors  the  reduction  and 
and  reindoctrinatlon  program  for  American 
prisoners   procedes  as  planned." 

They  then  proceeded  to  educate  their 
Americans.  And  so,  what  they  did  with 
them  was  take  them  off  in  small  groups  and 
give  them  the  first  lesson  in  the  indoctrina- 
tion, one  that  was  prescribed  from  Peiplng 
and  was  given  in  the  same  words  all  over 
Korea  by  a  large  nvunber  of  young  Chinese 
instructors. 

These  instructors  were  there  in  a  ratio  of 
1  to  about  every  20  or  80  prisoners. 
They    were    graduates    of    American    edu- 


cational institutions.  university  level. 
Mostly  they  were  social  scientists.  They 
spoke  "1960  U.S.  English."  They  were 
famlUar  with  our  Idiom  and  with  our  atti- 
tudes and  with  our  primary  values.  They 
knew  all  about  batting  averages  and 
Cadillacs  and  big  buildings,  and  they  were 
still  Communists. 

And  one  of  these  Instructors  who  wore 
no  uniform  and  carried  no  weapon  would 
get  together  about  12  of  his  new  American 
students  and  he  would  give  this  speech, 
which  I  quote  almost  verbatim;  he  would 
say:  "Gentlemen,  we  welcome  you  to  the 
ranks  of  the  people.  We  are  happy  to  have 
liberated  you  from  the  imperialist  war- 
mongers who  sent  you  here.  We  know  that 
you  didn't  want  to  come  here,  you  didn't 
start  the  war,  you  really  don't  know  why 
you're  here" — which  was  true — "and  there- 
fore we  have  nothing  against  you  and  we 
want  to  offer  a  proposition.  The  proposition 
is  this" — it  was  a  deal;  in  fact  it  was  almost 
as  irresistible  as  the  deals  you  hear  over  the 
radio  and  in  the  want  ads  and  aU  the  other 
materialistic  "get-it-now,  don't  deny-your- 
self-a-thing"  philosophy  being  fostered  on 
the  American  public  today.  The  deal  was 
very  simple.  You  hardly  had  to  do  a  thing 
and  they  gave  you  everything.  All  they 
wanted  from  you  was  your  physical  coopera- 
tion: don't  fight  the  problem;  sit  back;  be 
like  other  people,  relax,  see  how  It  goes. 
Just  don't  fight. 

Now  in  retiim  for  this  they  offered  (1) 
No  work:  "There  are  no  slave  camps  here; 
that's  capitalist  propaganda  that  they  feed 
you  in  the  United  States.  We  have  no  coal 
mines  for  you,  no  road  gangs,  no  overaeen." 

Secondly,  they  said,  "We  wUl  give  you  the 
best  food  and  clothing  and  shelter  and 
medical  care  that  we  possibly  can.  Now  it 
won't  be  good;  we're  a  poor  country.  It 
will  be  the  best  we've  got." 

And  third,  "We'll  give  you  the  thing 
we  know  you  Americans  really  like  most  of 
all:  a  chsmce  to  leam  the  truth.  We're 
going  to  tell  you  what  we  think  is  the  truth, 
about  your  coxintry  and  ours;  what  Is  going 
on  in  the  world;  about  your  system  and 
ours;  about  how  the  people  are  rising  up 
today.  And  you've  only  heard  one  side  of 
the  story  before  because  It's  the  capitalist- 
imperialists  who  publish  your  papers  and 
nin  your  radio  stations  and  publish  your 
comic  books  and  your  textbooks,  and  aftw 
all,  what  other  side  of  the  story  have  you 
therefore  ever  been  allowed  to  hear?  And 
so  all  we  ask  of  you  is  a  little  American  fair- 
play.  Listen  to  both  sides.  And  after  you've 
heard  our  side,  make  up  your  own  mind 
what  the  truth  is.  And  when  the  impe- 
rialist Wall  Street  warmongers  have  decided 
they've  used  enough  of  the  excess  tanks 
made  by  General  Motors  and  the  excess  pe- 
troleum produced  in  Texas  and  the  profits 
are  large  enough  and  the  people  have  been 
exploited  enough  and  they  let  this  sense- 
less slaughter  end,  we  want  you  to  go  home 
to  your  own  good  homes  and  fine  famiUes 
and  simply  tell  them  the  truth  as  you  your- 
self decide   the  truth  to  be." 

WeU,  you've  got  to  admit,  this  beats  burn- 
ing bamboo  splinters  under  your  fingernails. 
It  didn't  turn  any  American  soldier  Into  a 
Communist  but  it  set  the  tone  and  the  at- 
mosphere for  the  years  that  were  to  follow 
in  this  kind  of  strange  new  type  captivity. 
For  about  6  months  there  was  no  fiuiJier 
indoctrination  at  all,  and  yet  even  during 
this  period — and  I  cant  believe  that  it  was 
due  to  only  one  speech — diu-ing  this  period 
we  saw  an  almost  total  absence  of  sponta- 
neous organization  smiong  men.  We  saw  in 
short  what  the  prisoners  called  a  "dog-eat- 
dog"  period,  a  period  of  every  man  for  him- 
self, of  a  living  out  of  a  fantastic  philosophy 
which  has  never  before  been  comprehensible 
to  Americtms,  which  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  such  as  "My  survival  is  going  to  be 
my  private  affair,  buddy,  and  yours  is  your 
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prtrate  affair.  Tou  leave  me  alone  and  111 
leave  you  alone." 

And  rt  was  during  thte  period  that  out 
ot  every  10  Ansertcane  captured,  4  Amert- 
ctuM  died;  the  largeat  death  rate  of  any 
group  ol  Americans  in  any  kind  of  cap- 
tivity or  in  any  war  In  any  country  In  any 
prison  since  the  American  Revolutloo.  Four 
oot  of  ten. 

Then  the  Communista  started  their  edu- 
cation. The  education  was  standard  Com- 
munist material.  It  was  success  stories  of 
American  capitalists,  with  a  fairly  objective 
evaluation  for  a  couple  of  months  of  the 
American  economic  system,  the  profltmalcing 
system.  But  then  to  offset  the  first  2  months 
of  reasonable  objective  description  of  how 
our  system  operates  there  followed  4  to  6 
months  of  discussions  about  how  this  sys- 
tem depends  for  Its  profits  upon  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  surplus  value  of  labor,  and  how 
the  people  mvist  be  thrown  sope  so  that 
theyll  stand  for  this. 

And  of  course  everybody  knows  examples, 
like  the  libraries  Mr.  Carnegie  built  so  we 
wouldn't  get  mad  about  how  Mr.  Carnegie 
got  his  moneri  and  the  found*  t  loos  that  the 
Pords  finance,  and  the  Rockefellers. 

And  in  the  course  of  this — It  w»a  a  19- 
phase  education  progiam:  the  cwrriculTrm 
was  printed  at  a  school  I'm  sure  you've  heard 
of,  the  Jefferson  School  of  Social  Sciences. 
It's  the  eastt  coast  equivalent  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Labor  School.  It  can  be  found  un- 
der "J*  on  the  Attorney  General's  Mst.  It's 
in  New  York  City  and  it  printed  a  IS-page 
curriculum  which  was  given  to  each  and 
every  student  so  that  he'd  know  what  hit 
34  months  of  education  were  going  to  In- 
clude. Actually  before  he  was  through  he 
had  received  more  hours  of  formal  struc- 
tiired  educstlcm  than  In  his  total  {devious 
education   In  the  United   States. 

They  tended  to  emp>hasize  chlefiy  the  very 
real,  perfectly  true  social  injustices  which 
have  been  committed  In  the  name  of  free 
enterprise  in  our  country,  and  in  Britain 
also.  They  talked,  for  example,  about  child 
labor.  Thwy  talked  about  "company  script" 
ta  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines,  and  of  eco- 
nomic l>ondage.  They  talked  about  slavery. 
They  talked  about  the  westward  expanston 
of  the  railroads  and  what  happened  to  the 
settlers  who  wouldn't  get  out  of  the  way — 
which  of  course  anyone  who  watches  TV 
knows — they  talked  about  murderous  plant 
police  which,  they  said,  every  big  business 
hires  "to  shoot  down  Innocent  labor  union 
organisers."  They  coxild  show  you  copies  ol 
the  Chicago  Tribune  not  too  nMny  yean 
ago  that  did  describe  some  pretty  bloody 
shootings  down  around  Gary  and  Indiana 
Harbor. 

They  talked  about  the  Oklahoma  farmers 
who  bad  to  take  off  when  the  dust  moved 
into  Oklahoma  and  mentioned  that  some 
of  those  farmers  worked  a  whole  day  for  as 
little  as  a  dollar  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 
That's  a  dollar  for  a  family  of  five,  you  un- 
derstand. And  they  had  books  by  John 
Steinbeck  and  others  to  prove  that. 

They  leaned  very  l>e*vlly  on  Steinbeck 
and  Dos  Paaaos  and  Hemingway:  and  on 
Charles  Dickens,  surprisingly.  If  you  look 
back.  Charles  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
things  lllLe  child  labor,  and  so  they  used 
blm  In  the  camp  library  in  every  camp. 

They  also  talked  about  current  things  and 
in  many  ways  did  a  very  realistic  )ob. 

Tou  know,  we  don't  do  too  much  talking 
to  our  eighteen-year-olds  about  these  sub- 
jects; and  I  suppose  partly  on  the  presump- 
tion that  they^e  really  not  Interested  and 
wouldn't  listen  to  us  anyway.  I  grant  you 
that  tite  Chinese  had  an  advantage;  They 
had  them  all  there  In  the  campe.  It's  juet 
remarkable  the  degree  of  participation  that 
they  managed  to  encourage  among  these 
kids,  talking  about  things  of  this  nature. 

Because  adolescents  are  concerned  with 
values;  they  want  to  know  about  things  of 


this  kind.  They  want  to  find  rlgbt  and 
principle — if  yoQ  give  tbem  a  chance.  And 
the  Chinese  gave  them  every  ehanee. 

Every  morning  there  was  a  leetore.  R 
started  about  7,  yo«  attemled  It  outdoors, 
standing  up,  and  it  lasted  4  or  5  or  •  boon, 
which  Is  standard.  In  many  Conuntmist 
teaching  environments. 

Following  the  lecture  the  studsnta  were 
an  divided  into  guided  diseusBion  gruupa, 
the  seminar  method.  Now  In  such  groups 
of  12  or  15  at  the  very  moat,  you  were  not 
required  to  agree  with  tiie  few  simple  pointt 
that  had  been  presented  and  reiterated 
agtdn  and  again  in  the  morningis  lecture; 
you  were  mer^  required  to  pxjt  them  into 
your  own  words  and  comment  upon  them 
any  way  that  you  vranted.  Tou  did  have  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion.  The  penalty 
for  not  doing  so  was  that  your  dtscusaton 
group  wasnt  allowed  to  have  supper  until 
you  did:  which  meant  that  the  pressures  of 
course  became  Internal.  They  came  from 
other  Americans,  not  from  the  Chinese. 

Now  this  was  the  basic  ontUne  of  the  edu- 
cation. Actually  there  wsa  a  great  many 
extracurricular  activities.  Par  example 
there  were  athletic  programs,  because  yoiing- 
sters  need  athletics. 

"If  you  want  to  pitch  for  the  baseball 
team,  yoo  don't  pitch  because  some  accident 
of  nature  endowed  you  with  a  good  pitch- 
ing arm  and  a  sharp  pitching  eye:  no,  that 
won  ids  t  be  fair.  Tou  can  pitch  for  the  ttass 
ban  team  if  you  wish  as  long  as  you  demon- 
strate in  your  atUtude  and  your  learning 
and  your  school  work,  and  mostly  your  atti- 
tude, that  you  are  a  progressive  and  worth- 
while and  deserving  member  ot  the  people's 
democracy. 

"And  Just  to  prove  It.  there  U  a  Uttls 
rally  that  you  take  part  in  before  tiie  base- 
ball games:  no  short-dressed  girls  twirling 
batons,  nothing  like  that;  a  bunch  of  boys 
marching  around,  carrying  banners  and 
shouting  riogans  in  unison,  which  is  very 
nuntng;  and  singing  rousing  songs  with  a 
osoral  ttke  'solidarity  forever,'  the  'Commu- 
nist International,'  and  then  you  play  base- 
ball." 

And  so,  even  a  baseball  game  becomes  a 
lesson.  As  did  tbe  art  classes  where  yon 
could  nt  draw  pietiires  of  girls,  because 
"that's  not  art."  But  you  could  draw  pic- 
tures of  the  workers  doing  .something  •  •  • 
throwing  off  the  shackles  of  Du  Pont.  Or  you 
could  draw  a  picture  of  Harry  Trunian  with 
bloody,  dripping  claws  gathering  up  us  ex- 
ploited tools  of  the  impcriaUst  wamumgers 
and  sacrificing  us  ou  the  altar  of  profits  in 
Korea,  with  General  Motcvs  and  Standard 
Oil  applaixling  in  the  background:  this  was 
considered  art.  Tou  conld  draw  it  all  you 
wanted.  Tou  got  paid  for  it.  In  the  only 
cxirmcy  that  matters  In  captivity,  like  cig- 
arettes, or  sugar,  or  a  little  currency  with 
which  to  buy  those  things.  And  it  was  this 
kind  ot  srt  we  started  seeing  all  over  the 
world  In  Cooununlst  propaganda  do'^uments. 

They  had  little  theater  groups  In  the  12 
different  camps  in  which  they  were  educating 
their  American  guests.  The  little  theater 
groups  Invariably  as  their  first  production 
jm%  on  the  Communist  version  of  the  non- 
Communist  Harriet  Beecher  Stoi^-e's  "Unde 
Toms  Cabin"  because  if s  such  a  good  lesson 
In  imperialist  exploitation. 

They  just  never  let  them  alone,  never. 
Well,  this  was  the  formal  structure  of  the 
education  but  the  thing  that  made  It  work  so 
well  for  the  overall  objective  was  the  gim- 
micks that  were  connected  with  It:  the  in- 
forming, the  self-criticism,  the  control  of  the 
soldiers'  mall.  Informing  Is  a  way  of  life 
In  the  people's  democracy.  Informing  be- 
comes not  a  miserable,  mean,  nasty,  renun- 
ciation erf  individual  loyalty;  it  becomes  an 
exercise  in  social  responsibility  which  is  ex- 
actly the  way  It  was  encouraged  and  exactly 
the  way  it  grew  even  among  Americana. 
And  this  is  the  thing  that  disturbs  us  most. 


that  It  can  be  done;  that  It  can  be  done  even 
to  us  indicates  not  that  we  have  gone  to  pot 
mmtmitam.  It  does  Indicate  that  some  at 
ovr  values  are  being  validated  because  tbey 
are  being  so  Intently  attacked. 

It  does  indicate  tli.-tt  some  of  these  values 
need  some  fxirther  strengthening. 

Now  we  found  that  men  were  encouraged 
to  Inform  agittnat  each  otter  aboot  little 
things.  Mot  mUitary  things:  stealing  a 
turnip:  not  using  a  latrine  properly.  They 
were  encouraged  to  inform  because  they 
were  given  materlat  rewards  promptly:  Com- 
munists paid  on  the  barrelhead.  They  were 
encouraged  to  Infurm  because  tbey  were 
given  status  and  approval,  publicly.  They 
were  held  up  as  examples  of  "worthwhile 
members  ol  the  people's  dentocracy  who  are 
really  Interested  in  your  welfare" — the 
Chinese  would  say  to  the  other  atnitents. 

The  nuua  informed  upon,  on  the  other 
band,  was  never  punished.  In  tte  past,  the 
man  wiio  was  inf  ormsd  upon  in  a  POW  camp 
usually  wound  up  dead,  but  then  so  did  the 
InfomMT.  And  that  usually  contrala  tbe  In- 
former system  very  nicely.  In  oar  culture 
ue  consider  informing  to  be  about  as  low  a 
human  activity  as  one  can  engace  in.  But 
here  we  saw  it  grow  and  grow  maA  grow  be- 
eanae  tbe  man  tatowmaA  upoa  was  simply 
taken  aiMa  by  one  d  tbMB  young  Cl>tnesc, 
who  wovld  put  bis  am  akeut  his  shoulder 
azui  woold  take  him  on  what  tbey  called 
'^Talking  conference." 

He  wooM  say  to  bint.  "Now.  George,  we 
know  you've  done  this,  don't  deny  it.  you're 
not  on  trial  taere.  That  lent  our  way.  We're 
disturbed  that  you've  dons  this  thing  which 
is  antlsorial  and  destructive  to  your  fellow 
members  a<  tbe  people:  not  to  us  Chinese, 
the  other  students.  We  want  you  to  confaaa 
that  it's  virrong."  Confession  is  terribly  Im- 
portant In  tbe  Communist  state. 

"Confess  that  It's  wrong  and  analyze  your 
confession  and  analyze  It's  wrong,  why  itl 
destructive.  Assert  your  determination  not 
to  do  it  again  in  the  future.  Axul  prefer- 
ably write  this  down  and  sign  It.  And  If 
you  do,  that's  all  we  want." 

AiMl  sure  enough,  that  vras  all  tbe  Cblneee 
seemed  to  want.  The  average  soldier 
thought.  "Gee,  tide  ta  silly;  it's  like  grade 
school.  It  cant  l>e  harmful:  m  not  giving 
away  mllitery  secrete  and  I  can't  get  very 
mad  at  whoever  Infanned  upon  me  because  I 
didn't  get  hurt."  This  simply  revealed  tl»e 
fact  thst  this  value  about  tbe  relationships, 
the  basic  relationships  between  individuals, 
was  bacy  in  tbe  mladi  ot  a  great  many 
youngsters. 

And  finally  tbey  Isolated  men  from  one 
another  and  really  introduced  them  Into  the 
most  supertrty  constructed  solitary  confine- 
ment cell  that  man  has  ever  constructed, 
not  out  of  steel  and  concrete  but  out  of  feel- 
ings and  attitudes,  a  psychological  and  emo- 
tional solitary  eonflr»en»ent  cell,  the  feeling 
of  being  alone  In  a  crowd  of  people.  They 
constructed  this  partly  by  simply  preventing 
them  from  having  their  faith  In  thetr  fam- 
ilies and  their  homes,  thetr  communities 
reaffirmed  by  the  kind  of  mall  that  every 
soldier  wante  to  get.  Every  soldier  overseas, 
whether  he's  a  private  first  class  or  a  lieu- 
tenant general,  needs  a  very  standard  form 
of  expression  basically:  It  should  say  some- 
thing about  "We  love  you  and  we  wslt  for 
you  and  we  pray  for  you  to  help  yon,  and 
we  don't  want  you  worrying  about  things 
here  at  home,  about  which  you  can  do  noth- 
ing. Just  come  home  safely  as  soon  as  you 
can." 

No  matter  how  sophisticated  a  way  In 
which  it  Is  put,  or  no  matter  how  simply, 
this  is  what  the  soldier  wants  to  know.  This 
kind  of  communication  gives  men  strength, 
because  men  flg^ht  not  for  very  large  abstrac- 
tion; they  fight  for  things  that  are  mean- 
ingful in  thetr  own  terms.  And.  so,  the 
Chinese,  knowing  this,  stmply  never  let  a 
soldier  get  that  kind  of  a  letter.     IT  it  was 
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warm  and  loving  and  reassuring,  you  Just 
didn't  see  It.  But  what  soldiers  call  "Dear 
John"  letters,  you  got.  Divorce  subpenas 
you  got.  Notices  from  collection  com- 
panies; complaining  letters  from  your 
mother;  or  the  notice  of  somebody  ill  in  yoiu- 
family:  this  letter  you  got — living  In  a  mud 
hut  in  Korea,  where  you  could  do  nothing. 
Well,  the  result  at  first  was  resentment  on 
the  part  of  the  soldier,  and  then  later  a  proc- 
ess of  denial  where  he  tried  simply  not  to 
think  alx>ut  It.  And  to  many  of  these 
youngsters  such  relationships  l>ecame  un- 
real; they  just  didn't  exist  in  a  way  that 
gave  them  strength  and  support.  It  began 
to  make  us  wonder  just  a  little  about  how 
much  dynamics  had  gone  on  In  the  families 
of  those  people  to  prevent  such  a  breakdown 
from  teklng  place  when  they  just  didn't  get 
mall. 

Well,  this  was  bratii washing.  Frankly  It 
did  everything  the  Communlste  wanted  It 
to  do.  It  didn't  turn  anybody  into  a  Com- 
munist because  It  wasn't  designed  to  turn 
anybody  Into  a  Conuuunlst.  A  small  per- 
centege  of  the  people  in  the  Communist 
world  are  Communists.  The  great  majority 
are  acquiescers.  The  great  majority  are 
simply  cowed  and  somehow  pushed  along  by 
this  system  which  doesn't  look  like  some- 
thing you  can  fight;  it's  not  very  dangerous - 
appearing:  it  Just  coritrols  you.  Tou  don't 
have  to  t>e  a  coward  to  give  In  to  it.  The 
majority  of  Amerlcani  in  a  sense  did  give 
in  to  It. 

Now  the  majority  of  Americans,  more 
than  half  in  these  camps,  never  did  anything 
they  could  really  be  criticized  for.  But  just 
doing  nothing  has  never  been  the  way  that 
America  in  168  years  got  the  work  done 
which  produced  this  fabulous  society.  When 
we  get  to  the  point  where  we  Just  do  noth- 
ing and  enjoy  It,  maybe  we've  become  an  old 
country  and  not  a  new  one,  and  maybe  we 
are  well  on  the  way  down  the  western  slope. 
This  U  a  valid  question  for  us  to  debate: 
whether  our  own  success  can  destroy  us? 

If  we  can  get  so  comfortable  and  so  secure 
and  BO  materialistic  in  our  outlook.  In  our 
objectives,  that  we  don't  recognize  a  threat 
when  It  exlste,  and  we  don't  keep  vital  the 
only  kinds  of  principles  which  work  against 
this  kind  of  a  threat,  the  abdication  of  our 
own  sovereignty  as  Individuals  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  a  few. 

There  were  229  Turks  captiu-ed.  They  were 
mostly  volunteer  soldiers.  They  were  not 
tough  old  professionals  of  a  Foreign  Legion- 
naire variety  and  they  were  subjected  to  ex- 
actly the  same  conditions  of  captivity  as  tbe 
Americans. 

At  the  end  of  almott  3  years  of  captivity, 
the  229  Turks  captured— exactly  229  Turks 
marched  back  through  Panmunjom.  The 
survival  rate  was  100  percent.  Now  how  did 
they  do  this? 

These  Turks  survived  very  largely  on  the 
basis  of  an  exercise  of  the  most  devoted  kind 
of  love  among  thenuelves. 

When  a  Turk  was  really  sick,  other  Turks 
bathed  him  and  fed  him  and  washed  his 
clothes  and  lay  beside  him  to  keep  him 
warm  and  In  general  Just  let  that  Turk 
know  he  wouldn't  die.  He  was  a  Turk  and 
they  were  going  to  take  care  of  him. 

Well,  secondly,  they  survived  on  the  basis 
of  very  hardheaded  practical  reality.  There 
was  a  major  in  command  of  the  Turks.  He 
took  command.  There  was  no  voting;  no- 
body told  him  "Just  run  along.  Buster,  be- 
cause you're  just  a  prisoner  like  we  are" 
which  Is  what  happened  to  our  majors  and 
our  sergeante  and  our  colonels.  He  took 
command.  He  assigned  this  detail  to  dig 
a  latrine  in  the  camp.  Some  of  our  camps 
had  no  latrines,  and  then  men  started  djring 
from  dysentery  because  they  were  contami- 
nated throughout  the  whole  camp;  because, 
simply,  they  rejected  leadership. 

Not  these  Tiirks.  This  group  led,  this 
group  dug  a  latrine,  this  group  scrounged 


for  food,  this  group  took  care  of  the  more 
seriously  sick  and  wounded.  And  the  major 
himself  talked  to  the  enemy.  Nobody  else 
talked  to  the  enemy,  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

So,  they  segregated  the  major  as  a  poison- 
ous individualist  and  a  lieutenant  took  over. 
He  did  not  take  over  three  ranks  below  the 
major;  he  Just  took  command,  that's  all. 
He  had  the  same  staff,  he  cH'ganlBed  the 
same  kinds  of  details.  And  he  alone  talked 
with  the  enemy.  He  was  segregated  as  a 
poisonous  individualist. 
A  sergeant  took  over.  He  was  segregated. 
The  Turks  finally  got  down  to  where  all 
they  had  was  a  couple  hundred  privates  and 
so  they  found  out  who  was  the  senior  pri- 
vate, had  been  a  private  longest,  and  he  was 
put  in  command.  And  the  Chinese  would 
come  In  and  throw  up  their  hands  In  disgust 
and  they'd  say;  "Now,  look,  we're  appoint- 
ing this  man  as  group  discussion  leader,  this 
man  as  dally  life  activities  leader,  and  this 
man  as  political  leader":  and  the  one  Turk 
who  was  In  command  would  stand  at  atten- 
tion, salute  them  and  say,  "Tes,  sir,  we  un- 
derstand perfectly.  Of  course  you  might  as 
well  tell  only  me  because  I'm  In  command." 
And  they  would  segregate  him.  And  the 
next  private  would  take  over.  There  were 
no  argvunente,  no  voting,  no  discussions 
about  this.  They  knew  somebody  had  to 
lead  and  the  others  had  to  support  him. 
The  Communists  finally  segregated  so  many 
Turks  that  they  were  all  back  together  again. 
And  they  lived,  a  hundred  percent. 

Love  your  neighbor.  To  a  great  many 
people  this  just  isn't  meaningful.  Because 
love  is  not  a  passive  thing  and  that  Isnt 
what's  meant  in  the  commandment  "Love 
thy  neighbor."    Love  Is  an  act. 

There  was  a  man  named  Gallagher.  He 
was  tried  and  convicted  in  New  Tork  in  a 
military  coiirt  on  two  charges  of  first  degree 
murder  In  a  POW  camp.  Gallagher  was  a 
monster.  He  was  in  a  hut  in  North  Korea 
and  there  were  some  men  In  the  hut  whom 
he  considered  socially  unacceptable;  they 
had  very  bad  dysentery,  they  were  smelling 
up  the  place,  and  so  he  threw  them  out.  It 
was  30  degrees  below  zero  outside  that  hut. 
And  they  died.    Right  away. 

So  we  tried  him  and  convicted  him  of 
murder.  Now  we  know  that  nothing  like 
saying  "Don't  hurt  your  fellow  Americans" 
is  going  to  reach  Gallagher  at  all,  or  the 
few  people  who  are  like  Gallagher.  But 
they're  really  not  our  problem  at  all:  I 
don't  think  they  ever  will  be.  They  couldnt 
possibly  be. 

We've  got  a  worse  problem  than  that.  The 
Gallagher-type  problem  you  can  see  and 
you  can  deal  vrlth;  you  can  fight  it.  The 
worst  problem  Is  the  one  that  this  point 
was  designed  for.  It  was  the  other  40  men 
In  the  hut.  It  was  the  witnesses  we  col- 
lected for  the  trial,  who  on  their  Interroga- 
tions would  go  through  soniethlng  like 
this; 

We'd  say:  "Soldier,  did  you  see  Gallagher 
throw  these  men  out  of  the  hut?"  The 
soldier  would  say,  "Tes,  sir.  I  did." 

"And  what  were  you  doing  at  the  time 
he  threw  them  out  of  the  hut,  soldier?" 

"Well.  I  was  huddling  together  with  every- 
body else  to  try  to  keep  warm;  It  was  very 
cold  up  there  and  you  had  to  Just  get  heat 
from  other  peoples'  bodies." 

"Well,  what  were  you  doing  to  try  to  keep 
Gallagher  from  throwing  these  men  out  in 
the  freezing  cold?" 
"WeU.  nothing,  sir." 
"And  why  not,  soldier?"  we'd  ask. 
And   Invariably   or  almost  Invariably   the 
answer  would  come  back;   "Well,  sir,  I  just 
didn't  feel   it   was  any   of  my  business  to 
Interfere."    And  so  men  died. 

When  we  get  to  the  point  where  loving 
your  neighbor  Is  a  totally  Inactive  thing, 
where  love  Is  no  longer  taking  the  responsi- 
bility for  other  peoples'  welfare,  where  we 


can  become  passive  witnesses — and  granted 
In  daily  life,  not  In  a  POW  camp,  what  we 
witness  la  often  not  quite  as  dramatic  as 
that — but  no  less  real — and  when  we  become 
passive  witnesses  to  those  who  destroy  us, 
then  we're  In  very  serious  trouble. 

Well,  the  final  point  I  want  to  mention  is 
really  a  one-sentence  Indictment  on  leader- 
ship. I'm  not  talking  about  two-star  gen- 
eral leadership.  I'm  talking  about  shop  fore- 
man leadership  and  leadership  In  peoples' 
families  and  In  Boy  Scout  troops  and  in 
school  cla8sro<Hus.  and  among  kids  who 
come  up  to  the  principal  and  want  their 
names  taken  off  the  honor  roll  because  the 
other  kids  make  fun  of  them  If  they're  on 
the  honor  roll. 

I'm  talking  about  being  different  and 
being  aggressive,  not  a  destructive  way,  but 
In  the  way  that  Is  healthy  American  com- 
petition because  it  becomes  clear  that  some- 
how we  are  not  teaching  about  the  attitude 
of  leadership,  the  willingness  to  take  this 
responsibility,  the  willingness  to  be  other 
than  merely  popular.  Oh,  we've  got  lote  of 
leaders  who  lead  on  this  basis;  personal 
popularity;  which  Is  only  a  version  of  the 
political  seduction  that  we're  subjected  to. 
Sort  of  "111  be  good  to  you  and  you  be  good 
to  me." 

Well,  these  are  our  problems.  Each  of 
these  points  reflects  a  very  serious  problem  In 
management  and  In  attitudes,  attitudes 
which  we  know  very  well  we  can't  really 
teach  to  an  18-ye€u--old  or  a  20-year-old,  be- 
cause it's  quite  late  then  to  do  It.  These 
are  attitudes  that  have  to  be  taught  pri- 
marily In  peoples'  families;  attitudes  about 
loyalty,  about  Initiative,  about  perseverance, 
about  having  a  set  ol  principles  that  you're 
virllllng  to  defend. 

And  contrary  to  what  I  hear  from  some 
educators  in  the  country  today,  I  think  also 
this  Is  the  responsibility  to  communicate 
on  the  part  of  the  public  educational  sys- 
tem. I'm  horrified  by  the  objectivity  which 
leads  to  the  point  where  the  teacher  also 
doesn't  commit  himself  to  his  studente; 
where  no  principle  is  taught.  Just  tech- 
niques or  methods. 

Now  we  know  that  no  simple  education 
In  American  history  or  In  civics  can  defend 
an  Individual  against  a  good  Communist 
dialectician,  and  ezperte.  We  know  that 
simply  knowing  about  how  this  country  de- 
veloped and  the  dates  the  battles  were 
fought,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Congress  and  the  President  have  these  dif- 
ferent functions  which  check  on  each  other — 
this  by  Itself  Isn't  going  to  defend  anybody. 

But  knowing  the  whys  behind  those  in- 
stitutions, a  meaningful  version  of  Ameri- 
can economic  and  political  history  which 
mxist  be  taught  primarily  In  schools,  I  think, 
often  with  the  help  of  private  Industry  If 
they're  Interested  in  helping — this  kind  of 
thing  can  defend  the  man  because  this  sys- 
tem is  actually  based  ultimately  on  these 
very  Individualistic  character  tralte,  loy- 
alty to  other  Individuals,  being  personally 
responsible. 

Well,  I'd  like  to  sum  up  by  quoting  a  eoI- 
dier  who  had  some  thoughte  about  this 
whole  subject,  Gen.  Lemuel  C.  Shepherd,  Jr., 
who  was  the  commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war. 

General  Shepherd  said  this:  "In  the  strug- 
gle against  commiinlsm  war  is  no  longer 
over  when  men  are  forced  to  give  up.  The 
prisoner  of  war  camp  is  only  another  kind 
of  battlefield.  For  they  must  be  taught 
years  before  to  carry  on  with  the  only  weap- 
ons remaining  to  them:  courage  and  faith 
and  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility." 

The  only  approach  lies  in  an  awakening 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  Nation  and  of 
the  individual,  you,  and  me,  to  the  need 
for  a  sense  of  conviction  and  dedication  to 
our  principles  and  our  cause,  which  exceeds 
that  shown  by  our  very  dedicated  enemy 
toward  his  own. 
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AMENDMENT     OF    DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA  SAUCS  TAX  ACT 

Mr.  BIBLB.    Mr.  Preikient,  I  aik  thai 

the  Chair  lay  before  the  Seriate  a  mew- 
sage  from  the  House  of  Representattres 
on  HJR.  258. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Psu. 
in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
messa^  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcinf  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  WD 
(HJl.  258) ,  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Sales  Tax  Act  to  increase  the 
rate  of  tax  imposed  on  certain  gross  re- 
ceipts, to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facilities  Act 
of  1942  to  transfer  certain  parking  fees 
and  other  moneys  to  the  highway  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  requesting 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  SMrrK 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Biblz,  and  Mr. 
Bkali.  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


CLOTURE — PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 

OP  RULE  xxn 

The  Soiate  resumed  the  eoDsideratian 
of  Mr.  Mansfibld's  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
a  resohitlon  to  amend  the  cloture  rule 
by  providing  for  adoption  by  a  three- 
fliths  vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
each  year  the  Senate  in  the  exercise  of 
its  constitutional  power  and  duty  to  ap- 
propriate the  funds  expended  by  the 
agencies  of  tlie  Ptederal  Government  au- 
thorizes the  spending  of  substantial 
sums  to  prevent  and  combat  the  ero&ion 
of  our  soiL 

For  many  years  now  there  has  been 
virtually  universal  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  a  continuing  program  of  soil 
conservation  is  vital  to  our  welfare  and 
siu^ival  as  a  Nation. 

That  is  as  it  should  be  and  anyone 
who  may  have  any  doubts  should  make 
it  a  point  to  inspect  for  himself  what 
happens  to  the  soil  upon  which  we 
humans  are  wholly  dependent  for  our 
sustenance  when  the  ravages  of  erosion 
go  unchecked. 

What  begins  as  a  mere  trickle,  widens 
into  a  gully  and  ends  in  a  wasteland. 

Fortunately  for  present  and  future 
generations,  the  problem  has  been  rec- 
ognized and  effective  measures  for  deal- 
ing with  it  have  been  devised  and  are 
being  implemented. 

I  make  the  point,  as  a  preface  to  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  more 
subtle,  but  nonetheless  equally-devas- 
tating, CToelon  which  threatens  to  vm- 
dermine  it  as  the  keystone  institution  of 
our  republican  form  of  government.  I 
refer  to  the  continuing  erosion  of  the 
right  of  freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate 
of  which  the  pending  resolution  is  a  par^ 


It  Is  an   erosion  wltMi  be^an  as  a 

trtefcle  wtth  the  adopitlcci  of  the  Senate's 
first  cloture  r\ibe  In  an  atmosphere  of  war 
hysteria  In  1917. 

It  is  an  eroak>a  which  reached  the 
proportkns  of  a  wash  in  1949  and 
widened  into  a  gnlly  in  1969. 

It  is  an  erosion  which,  if  fed  by  the 
flood  to  which  the  proposal  under  con- 
sideration would  open  the  gates,  can 
have  no  conclusion  but  to  render  the 
Senate  a  parliamentary  wasteland  in 
which  all  opfposition  will  be  trampled  and 
gagged  by  Impatient  and  arrogant  ma- 
jorities of  one. 

Such  an  eventuality,  would  be  as  dis- 
astrous to  our  form  of  Government  as 
would  be  the  loss  of  our  soil  to  civiliza- 
tion. 

It  te  the  earnest  hope  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Georgia,  that  this  debate 
win  serve  to  awaken  the  Senate  to  the 
urgent  necessity  of  giving  at  least  as 
much  attention  to  putting  an  end  to  the 
erosion  of  constitutional  government  as 
it  already  has  given  to  stopping  the  ero- 
sion of  our  soil. 

Instead  of  the  broken -record-like 
agonisings  about  majority  rule  and  world 
c^nion,  which  are  heard  over  and  over 
whenever  this  Issue  arises,  the  Senate 
should  give  its  attention  to  the  historical 
and  constituti<MiaI  facts  of  its  establish- 
ment as  one  of  the  principal  checks  and 
balances  of  our  unique  concept  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  distinguished  author  and  colum- 
nist. William  S.  White,  who  Is  one  of  the 
Nation's  foremost  contemporary  author- 
ities on  the  constitutional  role  of  the 
Senate,  has  observed  with  great  truth 
that  "rmrely  have  so  many  been  so  pro- 
foundly affected  by  so  grave  an  issue 
understood  by  so  few."  He  puts  it  into 
its  proper  perspective  in  the  following 
succinct  and  graphic  words: 

The  advanced  liberals  would  ftuidamen tal- 
ly alter  tbc  Senate  as  an  tastttotkm.  This 
tbcy  bitterly  deny:  but  It  Is  hlstorlcsUy  and 
demonstrably  tlie  truth.  For  the  Senate  vas 
deliberately  designed,  and  tor  near  two  cen- 
turtas  bai  ao  operated,  as  a  frank  check  on 
unqualified  majority  rule. 

The  advanced  hberals  can  fairly  argue  that 
the  Senate  ought  to  be  a  place  of  straight 
majority  rule.  Bvit  they  cannot  falrty  argue 
that  the  Constitution  baa  made  It  such. 

The  ultln\ate  vlctln»  of  halting  Senate  de- 
bete  by  a  simple  majority  would  be  any  or 
every  minority  and  any  or  every  minority 
Interest  or  Issue,  given  a  favorable  atmos- 
phere for  the  majority. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
reading  this  year  one  of  the  greatest 
books  I  have  ever  read,  the  "Rise  and 
Pall  of  the  Third  Reich,-  written  by  Wfl- 
liam  L.  Shirer.  The  warning  of  William 
S.  White  is  graphically  illustrated  in  the 
"Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich."  be- 
ginning with  page  198.  where  Mr.  Shirer 
points  out  that  the  German  Reichstag 
itself,  by  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
welfare  legislation  for  the  German  peo- 
ple, surrendered  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  the  dictatorship  of  Adolf  Hitler, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoiis  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  book  I  have 
underlined,  beginning  on  page  198  and 
ending  on  the  second  line  of  page  200,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcobs. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  answer  was  glvsn  2  days  later,  ou 
March.  23,  in  the  KroU  Opera  House  in 
Berlin,  where  the  Belchatag  convened.  Be- 
fore the  house  was  the  so-called  enabling 
act — the  "lav  for  removing  the  distress  of 
people  and  Reich  (Oesetz  zur  Behebung  der 
Mot  von  Volk  und  Reich) ."  as  it  was  offldaUy 
called.  Its  Ave  brief  paragraphs  took  the 
power  of  leglslatioa,  including  control  of  the 
Belch  budget,  approval  of  treaties  with  for- 
eign states  and  the  initiating  of  constl< 
tutlonal  amendments,  away  from  Parliament 
and  Htttwiiwi  It  over  to  ti^  Reich  cabinet  for 
a  porlod  of  4  years.  Moreover,  the  act 
stipulated  that  the  laws  enacted  by  the  cabi- 
net were  to  be  drafted  by  the  Chancellor  and 
might  deviate  from  the  constitution.  Now 
laws  were  to  affect  the  position  of  the  Belch- 
stag — Biirely  the  cruelest  Joke  of  all — and  the 
powers  of  the  President  remained  "undis- 
turbed." 

Hitler  reiterated  these  last  two  points  in 
a  speech  of  unexpected  restraint  to  the 
deputies  assembled  In  the  ornate  opera 
house,  which  had  long  spedaUzed  in  the 
lighter  operatic  works  and  whoae  aisles  were 
now  lined  with  brown-shlrted  storm  troop- 
ers, whose  scared  bully  faces  indicated  that 
no  nonsense  would  be  tolerated  from  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

The  goveriunent  |  Hitler  promised^  wlU 
nuika  use  of  these  powers  only  insofar  as 
they  are  aeeential  for  carrying  out  vitally 
necessary  measures.  Neither  the  existence 
of  the  Belchstag  nor  that  of  the  Beichsrat 
Is  menaced.  The  position  aiul  rights  of  the 
President  remain  uiudtered.  The  separate 
existence  of  the  Federal  states  will  tuit  be 
done  away  with.  Tiu  rights  of  U^  churches 
will  not  be  diminished  and  their  relation- 
ship to  tlie  state  will  not  be  modified.  The 
number  of  cases  in  which  an  internal  neces- 
sity exists  for  tiavlng  recourse  to  such  a  law 
is  in  itself  a  Umited  one. 

The  fiery  Nazi  leader  sovmded  quite 
moderate  and  almost  modest;  it  was  too  early 
in  the  life  of  the  Third  Reich  for  even  the 
opposition  members  to  know  full  weU  the 
value  of  Hitler's  pronUses.  Yet  one  of  them. 
Otto  Wells,  leader  ot  the  Social  Democrats,  a 
dozen  of  whose  deputies  had  been  detained 
by  the  police,  rose — amid  the  roar  of  the 
storm  troopers  outside  yelling.  "Full  powers 
or  else" — to  defy  the  would-be  dictator. 
Speaking  quietly  and  with  great  dignity. 
Wells  declared  that  the  government  might 
strip  the  Socialists  of  their  power  but  it 
could  never  strip  them  of  their  honor. 

"We  German  Social  Democrats  pledge  our- 
selves solemnly  In  this  historic  hour  to  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  Justice,  of  free- 
dom and  socialism.  No  enabling  act  can  give 
you  the  power  to  destroy  Ideas  wtilch  are 
eternal  and  Indestructible." 

Furious,  Hitler  Jumped  to  his  feet,  and  now 
the  assembly  received  a  real  taste  of  the  man : 
"Tou  come  late,  but  yet  you  come."  he 
shouted.  "Tou  are  no  longer  needed.  The 
star  of  Germany  will  rise  and  yours  will  sink. 
Torn:  death  knell  has  sounded.  I  do  not 
want  your  votes.  Germany  will  be  free,  but 
not  tiirough  you."     (Stormy  applause.) 

The  Social  Democrats,  who  bore  a  heavy 
responsibUlty  for  the  weakening  of  the  Re- 
public, would  at  least  stick  to  their  prin- 
ciples and  go  down — this  one  time — defiant- 
ly. But  not  the  Center  Party,  which  once 
had  successfully  defied  the  Iron  Chsncelior 
in  the  Kulturkampf.  Monslgnor  Kaas.  the 
party  leader,  had  deaoanded  a  written 
promise  from  Hitler  that  he  would  respect 
tlie  President's  power  of  veto.  But  though 
promised  before  the  voting.  It  was  never 
given.  Nevertheless  the  center  leader  rose 
to  announce  Uiat  his  party  would  vote  for  the 
bilL    Bruening   remained  silent.    The  vote 
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was  soon  taken:  441  fbr.  and  84  (all  Social 
Democrats)  against.  The  Nazi  deputies 
sprang  to  their  feet  shouting  and  stamping 
deliriously  and  then.  Joined  by  the  storm 
troopers,  burst  into  the  Horst  Wessel  song, 
which  soon  would  take  Its  place  alongside 
"Deutachland  uel^er  AUes"  as  one  of  the  two 
national  anthems: 

"Raise  high  the  flags.    Stand  rank  on  rank 

together. 
Storm  troopers  marcit  with  steady,  quiet 

tread." 
Thus  was  parliamentary  democracy  finally 
Interred  In  Germany.  Except  for  the  arrests 
of  the  Communists  and  some  of  the  Social 
Democratic  deputies.  It  was  all  done  quite 
legally,  though  accompanied  by  terror.  Par- 
liament had  turned  over  Its  constitutional 
authority  to  Hitler  and  thereby  committed 
suicide,  though  its  body  lingered  on  in  an 
embalmed  state  to  the  very  end  of  the  Third 
Reich,  serving  Infrequently  as  a  sounding 
board  for  some  of  Hitler's  thunderous  pro- 
nunclamentos,  Its  members  henceforth  hand- 
picked  by  the  Nazi  Party,  for  there  were  to 
be  no  more  real  elections.  It  was  this  En- 
abling Act  alone  which  formed  the  legal  basis 
for  Hitler's  dictatorship.  From  March  23, 
1933.  on.  Hitler  was  the  dictator  of  the  Reich, 
freed  of  any  restraint  by  Parliament  or,  for 
aU  practical  purposes,  by  the  weary  old  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
passage  demonstrates  clearly  how  an 
arrogant  majority  can  override  a  feeble 
minority  when  that  minority  does  not 
have  the  will  to  fight  or  the  protection 
of  a  parliamentary  riile  under  which 
free  debate  can  alert  the  people.  If 
members  of  the  German  Reichstag  had 
had  freedom  of  debate  and  a  minority 
of  80-odd  members  in  that  body  had  had 
the  will  to  resist,  they  could  have  alerted 
the  German  people  to  the  danger  before 
them.  Under  such  circumstances  It  is 
very  doubtful  that  the  dictatorship  of 
Adolf  Hitler  would  ever  have  arisen. 

Thus,  we  are  afforded  an  object  les- 
son of  recent  history  that  when  a  par- 
liamentary body  begins  to  tinker  with 
its  rules  to  accomplish  transient  objec- 
tives, a  dictatorship  itself  can  result 
therefrom. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that 
the  Senate  not  deceive  itself  as  to  what 
is  at  stake  in  this  debate. 

The  fact  that  opponents  of  free  de- 
bate come  back  session  after  session 
with  their  schemes  to  stifle  free  speech 
In  the  Senate  would  indicate  that  their 
purpose  far  transcends  the  mere  revi- 
sion of  rules  to  be  followed  in  this 
Chamber. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  has  char- 
acterized the  issue  as  one  of  "whether 
or  not  a  majority  in  Congress  shall  be 
able  to  force  into  law  proposals  which 
are  not  accepted  as  valid  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  States."  Columnist 
Walter  Lippmann  sees  it  as  a  constitu- 
tional question  involving  a  determina- 
tion of  what  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution. 

In  fact,  the  issue  is  one  with  ramifica- 
tions which  extend  to  the  very  heart  of 
our  form  of  government  and  candor 
compels  the  conclusion  that  the  effect — 
if  indeed  not  the  goal — of  these  repeated 
efforts,  if  successful,  would  be  to  repu- 
diate the  Senate's  assigned  constitu- 
tional role. 

In  truth.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
resolution  is  an  attack  upon  the  Seriate 


itself — ^upon  the  stature,  perquisites,  and 
prerogatives  of  each  Senator  In  national 
affairs  and  every  other  responsibility  in- 
cident to  the  senatorshlp. 

It  is  an  attack  which  threatens  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment— which  strikes  at  the  very  vitals 
of  representative  government— which 
aims  a  death  blow  to  the  States  as  polit- 
ical entities. 

It  is  part  of  the  continuing  attack 
which  seeks  to  destroy  the  best  aspects 
of  our  Federal-National  system  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  the  worst  aspects  of  a 
national  S3rstem — an  attack  which  seeks 
to  centralize  more  and  more  power  in 
Washington  and  to  make  big  govern- 
ment bigger  and  less  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  the  firm  convic- 
tion of  the  junior  Senator  of  Georgia 
that  the  Senate,  by  further  weakening 
rule  xxn,  will  be  inviting  a  sustained 
campaign  to  destroy  It  as  a  unique  and 
essential  Institution  of  government  and 
to  turn  It  into  a  useless  appendage  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  A  vic- 
tory for  the  advocates  of  gag  rule  today 
win  be  but  a  signal  for  an  assault  to- 
morrow on  the  seniority  system  and,  in 
turn,  all  the  other  safeguards  which 
have  given  stabiUty  and  responsibility 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  shape  of  things  which  would  be 
siire  to  come  if  the  Senate  further  com- 
promises its  rules  was  seen  earlier  this 
year  in  the  threats  which  were  made 
against  committee  chairmen  who  were 
in  honest  disagreement  with  portions  of 
the  platform  on  which  the  present  na- 
tional administration  was  elected. 

It  is  contended,  Mr.  President,  that 
rule  xxn  must  be  changed  to  make  pos- 
sible the  passage  of  force  legislation  in 
the  field  of  human  relations.  That 
contention  falls  of  its  own  weight,  be- 
cause the  Senate  has  passed  two  such 
force  bills  since  1957 — one  of  them  un- 
der a  rule  far  more  stringent  than  the 
compromise  cloture  formula  presently  in 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon's  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  published  an  article 
which  deals  with  that  particular  prob- 
lem written  by  the  able  columnist  Wil- 
liam S.  White.  Mr.  White  points  out 
very  forcefully  that  the  issue  now  before 
the  Senate  is  purely  political  in  all  its 
aspects.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  White's  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Civil  Rightists  Are    Ass.mled 
(By  WlUlam  S.  White) 

The  bitter  determination  of  northern  pro- 
fessional clvU  rightists  to  play  vote-catching 
politics  on  this  tragic  issue  to  the  end — and 
to  force  others  In  self-defense  into  the  sleazy 
game — is  now  proved  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt. 

They  are  going  on  demanding  extreme  ex- 
tensions of  Federal  force  in  tiie  racial  field 
In  sptte  at  all  these  undeniable  facts: 

1.  That  this  country  faces,  over  Berlin,  the 
gravest  foreign  crisis  since  the  Second  World 


War  and  never  so  needed  unity  at  home. 
North  and  South,  East  and  West. 

2.  Tiiat  school  desegregation  is  now  pro- 
ceeding reasonably  and  in  good  order — and 
in  most  cases  voluntarily — in  eight  Southern 
States. 

3.  That  this  responsible  and  orderly  prog- 
ress has  been  so  notable  as  to  bring  from 
President  Kennedy  himself,  who  Is  surely 
not  antlclvU  rights,  public  congratulations 
to  the  South  for  givizig  to  the  world  "a  con- 
vincing demonstration  of  the  American  peo- 
ple's respect  for  law." 

4.  That  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, which  is  anything  but  pro-Southern, 
has  long  since  ofQclally  foiind  that  in  com- 
plaints of  discrimination  not  involving  the 
schools — In  hiring  and  in  police  brutality  to 
Negroes,  for  examples — the  entire  South  is 
far  behind  a  mere  handful  of  States  in  the 
North. 

PEACEFUL    ADJUSTMENT 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  in  the  face  of  the 
observable  fact  that  the  South  Itself  is  peace- 
fully adjusting  to  a  reversal  of  cent\iry-old 
habits  and  ciistoms.  why  do  the  professional 
civil  rightists  demand  more  and  more  legis- 
lation openly  directed  only  at  the  South? 

Do  they  seek  progress  in  race  relations? 
Hardly.  For  progress  is  now  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  those.  North  or  South,  who  are 
willing  to  concede  that  some  measure  of 
popular  consent  is  necessary  In  a  govern- 
ment resting  on   consent  of  the  governed. 

I>o  they  seek  only  fair  play  for  the  Negro? 
Hardly.  For  no  new  Federal  law  is  needed 
to  stop  the  denial  of  Jolis  to  Negroes — a 
fairly  basic  civil  right  itself  to  Uiose  who 
like  to  eat — In  New  York,  in  Micliigan,  and 
elsewhere. 

Whatever  it  is  they  really  want,  what  they 
are  really  doing  is  continuing  to  ride  tills 
issue  for  predictable  political  results:  To 
use  the  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups 
in  the  North  to  drum  up  votes.  If  they 
really  wish  to  see  a  fair  settlement  of  this 
issue,  everything  they  do  runs  against  that 
wish.  Everything  they  do  can  only  prolong 
and   embitter   it. 

So,  is  sensibly  settling  the  issue  actually 
the  dominant  motive?  Or  is  it  next  year's 
congressional  elections?  Only  those  In- 
volved can  say  for  certain.  And  it  Is  also 
fair  to  observe  that  getting  reelected  Is  a 
thoroughly  understandable  and  human 
^  ambition. 

SENATX    EXTKKMISTS 

AU  the  same,  there  is  an  interesting  fact. 
The  tliree  most  violently  intolerant  extrem- 
ists in  all  the  Senate  for  more  and  more 
civil  rights  legislation  arte  all  up  for  reelec- 
tion in  1962 — Senators  Joseph  S.  Clark,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Watne  Mosse,  of  Oregon,  and 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  of  New  York. 

Their  motives  are  their  business;  these 
motives  and  these  men  are  not  lmp>ortant 
In  themselves.  What  is  important  is  for  the 
public  to  recognize  at  long  last  that  every 
single  Instance  of  true  progress  In  race  rela- 
tions has  l>een  mstde  by  moderate  and  tem- 
perate men.  In  both  parties  and  in  all 
sections. 

It  is  imp>ortant,  too,  to  recognize  at  last 
that  the  moderates.  In  t>oth  parties  and 
In  all  sections,  have  behaved  with  much 
quiet  courage  in  this  harsh  and  passionate 
matter.  It  was  a  moderate  southern  poli- 
tician, then  Senator  and  now  Vice  President 
Johnson,  who  caused  the  first  genuine  civil 
rights  enactments  In  80  years.  It  was  not 
easy  for  him  and  other  moderate  aouthern- 
ers — ^men  like  Senators  Smathess.  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Ooax.  of  Tennessee — whUe  south- 
ern extremists  howled  threats  at  their  backs. 

And  it  is  not  easy  for  such  a  northern 
politician  as  Senator  Dikksen,  of  Illinois, 
to  insist,  as  he  does,  upon  responsible  treat- 
ment al  such  an  Issue  wbUe  other  northern 
Senators  whip  up  the  vast,  exploited  Negro 
wards  against  him. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  ar- 
guments that  Senators  from  sovereign 
States  can  be  intimidated  from  voting 
their  true  convictions,  out  of  fear  of  so- 
called  filibusters,  Mr.  President,  are  a 
gross  Insult  to  the  character  and  integ- 
rity of  every  man  and  woman  who 
serves  in  this  Senate.  Those  who  so 
contend  would  do  well  to  reflect  upon 
Mr.  White's  observation  that: 

Many  fairly  decent  men— even  many  lib- 
erals— are  also  for  clvU  rights  but  reject  the 
extreme  view  on  how  far  and  how  soon  the 
country  can  go.  The  extremists  treat  re- 
spect for  constitutional  traditions  as  hos- 
tility to  civil  rights. 

We  are  told,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
must  change  rule  XXII  because  to  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  thwart  the  will  of 
the  majority. 

Such  a  thesis  ignores  the  very  essence 
of  our  republican  form  of  government: 
that  is,  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  As  we  already  have  noted  in 
historical  perspective,  it  is  not  a  part  of 
our  heritage  or  of  our  form  of  repub- 
lican, constitutional  government  that  the 
American  people  are  to  be  governed  by 
majority  rule. 

As  the  Saturday  E^rening  Post  editori- 
alized: 

It  is,  of  course,  popular  to  talk  of  majority 
rule  as  If  the  majority  were  Inevitably  right, 
when  the  fact  Is  that  we  have  a  BUI  of 
Rights  to  protect  minorities  and  Individu- 
als— and  sovereign  States — from  the  whims 
of  majorities.  And,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  strain  the  bonds  of  the  Federal  union 
even  more  than  they  have  been  strained  al- 
ready, Senators  will  give  sober  thought  to 
the  reasons  for  unlimited  debate  In  their 
body  before  sacrificing  an  Important  per- 
manent Federal  principle  to  Immediate  polit- 
ical  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  lead  editorial  of  this  after- 
noon's Evening  Star.  The  editorial,  en- 
titled "Filibuster  'Fight,' "  emphasizes 
that  the  question  pending  before  the 
Senate  is  a  political  issue,  and  that  the 
sole  purpose  of  those  who  are  sixjnsoring 
it  is  to  influence  votes  in  the  next  elec- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Sept.  18.  1961] 

Filibuster  Fight 

The  purely  partisan  political  aspects  of  the 
antlflllbiLster  "battle"  were  plainly  showing 
as  the  speechmaking  got  underway  in  the 
Senate  last  week. 

A  group  of  Republicans,  with  futiu-e  votes 
in  mind,  sought  to  blame  President  Kennedy 
for  the  failure  to  bring  up  the  proposed 
change  In  Senate  rules  at  the  outset  rather 
than  at  the  end  of  this  session.  Majority 
Leader  Mansfield,  of  course,  stoutly  disputed 
this,  insisting  that  the  blame,  if  any,  rested 
on  his  shoulders. 

To  the  extent  that  this  exchange  Is  to  be 
taken  serioxisly,  we  think  the  majority  lead- 
er Is  right.  The  Senate's  rules  are  the 
Senate's  business,  not  the  President's.  The 
President,  of  course,  can  always  exert  his 
influence  In  such  a  matter.  But  it  would 
have  been  an  act  of  folly  If  the  President  or 
the  majority  leader  had  tried  to  launch  this 


session  with  a  knockdown  fight  over  what 
we  think  Is  largely  a  specious  issue. 

The  issue,  if  it  can  be  called  that.  Is 
whether  a  Senate  rule  should  be  changed  to 
permit  shutting  off  debate  by  three-flfths 
rather  than  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting.  An  effort  to  m\uter  the 
two-thirds  vote,  which  will  be  necessary  If 
the  rule  Is  to  be  changed  now,  has  been  set 
for  tomorrow.  The  indications  are  the  effort 
will  fail,  and  we  hope  it  does.  For  the  exist- 
ing two-thirds  rule  Ls  not  a  real  barrier  to 
Senate  action  on  any  measxire  which  com- 
mands enough  support  to  jtistlfy  clamping 
down  on  debate.  The  proponents  of  change 
say,  of  course,  that  they  are  battling  in  the 
cause  of  civil  rights.  This,  we  believe,  is  a 
phony.  What  they,  or  most  of  them,  are 
battling  for  is  votes,  come  election  day. 

And  as  Mr.  Llppmann  observed: 
The  civil  rights  of  all  Americans  will  be 
safer    if    within    the    Senate,    which    repre- 
sents the  Federal  principle,  we  do  not  give 
absolute  power  to  simple  majorities. 

Through  the  medium  of  free  debate, 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  provides  the 
machinery  by  which  all  measures  affect- 
ing the  lives,  fortunes  and  sacred  honor 
of  the  American  people  can  be  put  to 
the  critical  test  of  unhurried  examina- 
tion by  the  collective  Intellect  of  a  body 
expressly  created  as  one  of  our  govern- 
mental checks  and  balances. 

Those  who  would  destroy  that  right 
contend  it  imperils  democracy  and 
thwarts  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  In 
their  zeal  they  forget  that  its  very  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  a  restraint  upon  the 
abuses  of  unbridled  majority  rule,  and, 
even  more  important,  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  minorities  of  this  Nation. 

Our  wise  Foimding  Fathers  were 
aware  that  the  excesses  of  democracy 
can  be  as  fearful  in  their  consequences 
as  are  the  excesses  of  totalitarianism. 
To  safeguard  against  both  extremes, 
they  gave  us  our  republican  government 
with  its  delicately  contrived  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  of  which  freedom 
of  debate  in  the  Senate  is  at  least  an 
implied,  if  not  an  actual  part. 

George  Haynes  in  his  book,  "The  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  Its  History  and 
Practice,"  made  this  point  with  the  fol- 
lowing apocryphal  story  foimd  on  page 
4  of  his  first  volume: 

There  is  a  tradition  that  on  his  return 
from  France,  Jefferson  called  Washington 
to  account  at  the  breakfast  table  for  hav- 
ing agreed  to  a  second  Chamber. 

"Why,"  asked  Washington,  "did  you  pour 
that  coffee  into  the  saucer?" 

"To  cool  It,"  quote  Jefferson. 

"Even  so,"  said  Washington,  "we  pour  leg- 
islation Into  the  senatorial  saucer  to  cool  it." 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  in  chapter  15  of 
his  book,  "Democracy  In  America,"  of- 
fered this  observation  on  the  danger  of 
unbridled  majority  rule: 

If  ever  the  free  Institutions  of  America 
are  destroyed,  that  event  may  be  attributed 
to  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  majority, 
which  may  at  some  future  time  urge  the 
minorities  to  desperation,  and  oblige  them 
to  have  recourse  to  physical  force.  Anarchy 
win  then  be  the  result,  but  It  will  have  been 
brought  about  by  despotism. 

All  of  the  great  injustices  of  history 
have  been  committed  in  the  name  of 
imchecked  and  imbridled  majority  rule. 


The  late  Senator  James  A.  Reed,  of 
Missouri,  In  one   of   the  most   forceful 
speeches  ever  delivered  before  the  Sen-  • 
ate,  observed  with  great  truth  that : 

The  majority  crucified  Jeeus  Christ. 

The  majority  burned  the  Christians  at  the 
stake. 

The  majority  drove  the  Jews  into  exile  and 
to  ghetto. 

The  majority  established  slavery. 

The  majority  chained  to  stakes  and  sur- 
rounded with  circles  of  flame  martyrs 
through  all  the  ages  of  the  world's  history. 

The  majority  jeered  when  Columbus  said 
the  world  was  round. 

The  majority  threw  him  into  a  dungeon 
for  having  discovered  a  new  world. 

The  majority  said  that  OalUeo  must  re- 
cant or  that  Oallleo  must  go  to  prison. 

The  majority  cut  off  the  ears  of  John 
Pym  because  he  dared  advocate  the  liberty 
of  the  press. 

Senator  Reed,  speaking  on  the  same 
subject,  also  declared: 

strike  down  this  safeguard  of  public  dis- 
cussion, apply  the  gag,  and  imagine,  if  you 
please,  that  It  Is  applied  only  to  pass  good 
measures,  only  to  accomplish  the  virtuous 
and  the  wise  and  the  holy,  only  to  bring 
the  thing  of  rectitude;  Imagine  that  if  you 
please.  He  Is  a  fool,  he  Is  every  kind  of  fool 
that  has  ever  cursed  the  earth  or  cursed 
himself,  who  thinks  that  any  power  will 
always  be  used  wisely  and  justly.  •  •  •  Why 
should  there  not  be  some  place  In  this  coun- 
try where  the  virtues  or  the  Iniquities  of 
proposed  legislation  could  be  exposed  with- 
out gag,  without  rule,  without  limit;  some 
place  where  every  public  act  must  come  un- 
der the  surveillance  of  men  who  have  com- 
plete freedom  of  speech? 

When  we  hear  the  cry  of  "majority 
rule"  in  the  Senate,  we  should  take  into 
account  a  few  simple  facts  about  the 
origin  and  composition  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  impossible  to  apply  to  this  body 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  prin- 
ciple of  popular  majority  rule  as  we  usu- 
ally consider  it.  The  very  composition 
of  the  United  States  where  all  States 
have  an  equal  vote  prevents  such  an  ap- 
plication. 

It  is  possible  for  various  combinations 
of  51  Senators  to  represent  anywhere 
from  20  to  80  percent  of  the  country's 
population. 

The  Senate,  in  the  light  of  history  and 
the  Constitution,  is  much  more  than  an- 
other legislative  body. 

It  is,  in  reaUty,  a  continuing  council 
of  States  sitting  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Federal  Establishment — a  protective 
repository  on  the  national  level  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sovereign  States. 

It  was  with  plain  design  that  our 
foimding  fathers  created  it  as  a  watch- 
man over  all  OFwrations  of  our  National 
Government. 

And  it  was  with  deliberate  intent  that 
they  conlerred  upon  it  the  broadest 
ITOwers  to  act  as  a  checkmate  on  un- 
warranted centralization  of  authority. 

Our  far-seeing  forefathers  well  real- 
ized that  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  be  both  too  large  and  too  im- 
permanent to  fulfill  those  desired  ob- 
jectives. 

They  knew  there  could  never  be  free 
debate  in  the  House  and  that  important 
bills  would  pass  that  Chamber  without 
sufficient  study  and  deliberation. 
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And,  perceiving  those  problems,  they 
put  their  faith  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
bestowed  iipon  It  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  keeping  faith  with  posterity. 

The  Senate  has  afforded  continuity 
and  stability  to  our  Government.  The 
Senate  has  stood  as  a  bulwark  against 
usurpations  of  power.  Now  is  no  time 
to  forget  the  lessons  of  history. 

Before  voting  to  stifle  freedom  of 
speech  on  an  issue  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  liberty  oif  each  citizen  of  this 
Nation.  Senators  should  ask  themselves : 
Do  we  not  know  that  when  gag  rule  is 
Imposed  minority  thought  and  opinion 
will  be  rendered  prostrate  and  defense- 
less against  the  tyrannical  abuses  of  the 
transient  majority? 

Have  we  forgotten  that  everyone,  at 
one  time  or  another,  Ijelongs  to  a  mi- 
nority? 

Have  we  lost  sight  of  the  unchanging 
truth  that  unbridled  majority  sway 
without  proper  restraint  is  mob  rule? 

Are  our  memories  so  short  that  we 
have  forgotten  the  maxim  that  free  gov- 
ernment, destroying  dissenting  opinion, 
thereby  destroys  itself? 

Have  we  forgotten  that  In  such  cir- 
cumstances dictatorship  of  one  form  or 
another  steps  Into  the  vacuxui  thus 
created  to  wrest  all  rights  from  all  peo- 
ple— minorities  and  majorities  alike? 

The  alternative  to  unlimited  debate  Is 
gag  rule,  which  was  aptly  defined  by  the 
late  Senator  Reed  as  "the  last  resort  of 
the  legislative  scoundrel."  It  was  he 
who  observed: 

As  long  as  we  can  keep  this  forum  free, 
as  long  as  a  vigorous  and  determined  minor- 
ity can  prevent  the  passage  of  a  statute,  so 
long  this  country  will  be  safe,  reasonably 
safe,  at  least,  for  no  great  act  of  treachery 
can  ever  be  oonsummated  where  there  are 
not  some  brave  souls  to  stand  In  its  resist- 
ance and  to  stand  to  the  end. 

The  Issue  at  stake  In  the  question  be- 
fore the  Senate,  as  we  have  observed,  is 
far  more  fundamental  than  any  mere 
question  of  enacting  legislation.  It  is 
as  basic  as  freedom  itself. 

Gag  rule,  and  its  stepchild,  censor- 
ship, are  abhorrent  to  and  incompatible 
with  our  American  heritage. 

Since  its  establishment  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  has  refused  to  be 
bound  in  a  strait  jacket. 

Despite  the  protestations  of  some  of  its 
detractors,  it  enjoys  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  the  nxasses  of  this  nation 
and  of  the  world. 

It  is  looked  upon  as  a  guardian  of 
American  liberties. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  this  attack 
on  the  rules  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate far  more  serious  than  the  funda- 
mental constitutional  objections  to  pro- 
posed force  bills  In  the  field  of  civil 
rights. 

Under  the  guise  of  agitating  for  pas- 
sage of  such  legislation,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  alter  our  form  of  government. 

It  Is  not  amiss  to  observe  that  through- 
out the  course  of  history  tyrants  have 
seized  power  through  the  camouflage  of 
some  allegedly -worthwhile  cause. 

The  very  groups  which  today  are  ad- 
vocating the  Imposition  of  gag  rule  in 
the  Senate  very  well  may  be  the  flrst  to 


suffer  under  it  when  the  pendulum  of 
national  politics  swings  as  it  surely  will. 
The  sum  and  substance  of  all  good 
legislation  can  be  stated  In  one  simple 
rule. 

It  is  a  rule  about  which  all  Americans 
should  know. 

It  is  the  rule  that  under  no  circum- 
stances should  extreme  and  far-reaching 
Federal  legislation  affecting  the  basic 
rights  of  all  people  of  the  Nation  be 
adopted  without  substantial  imanimity 
and  support  of  all  citizens. 

National  legislation  should  reflect  ma- 
ture, careful,  and  deliberate  thought  and 
discussion. 

And,  above  all  else,  it  should  be  con- 
ducive to  unity,  not  division  and  dis- 
ruption, among  our  people. 

Historically,  Mr.  Prp.sldent,  freedom  of 
debate  In  the  Senate  is  not  a  party  or  a 
sectional  device. 

It  has  served  the  whole  country  and 
both  parties  well  at  one  time  or  another. 
Legislative  matters  running  through 
the  whole  thread  of  American  life,  re- 
lating to  every  conceivable  facet  of  hu- 
man endeavor,  have  been  exposed  to  full 
debate  in  the  Senate. 

No  one  can  say  rightly  that  the  re- 
sults have  been  evil  or  that  the  country 
has  suffered. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  benefits  of 
freedom  of  debate  have  far  outweighed 
the  few  Instances  In  which  the  privilege 
may  have  been  abused.  Our  Nation's 
progress  furnishes  ample  proof  of  that. 
Free  debate  is  the  greatest  safeguard 
we  have  against  hidden  defects — either 
calculated  or  unintentional — in  bills 
which  might  result  in  unfairness,  dis- 
crimination, and  special  privilege  for  a 
favored  few. 

If  we  destroy  or  weaken  the  safeguard 
of  free  speech  In  the  Senate,  the  small 
States  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  large 
States  and  very  well  could  in  the  future 
reap  the  whirlwind  of  discrimination  In 
the  levying  of  Federal  taxes  and,  par- 
ticularly, in  their  expenditure. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  real  protection 
remaining  for  States  which  find  them- 
selves from  time  to  time  in  the  minority 
on  any  given  issue  in  this  Senate  is  In 
freedom  of  debate. 

I  plead  with  this  Senate,  Mr.  President, 
not  to  destroy  that  freedom  in  the  heat 
of  a  political  passion. 

I  beg  this  Senate,  Mr.  President,  In 
voting  on  this  question  to  recall  and 
heed  the  words  of  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  when  he  said : 

The  moment  a  mere  numerical  superiority 
by  either  States  or  voters  In  this  country 
proceeds  to  Ignore  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  minority,  and,  for  their  own  selfish  pur- 
poses or  advancement,  hamper  or  oppress 
that  minority  or  debar  them  In  any  way 
from  equal  privileges  and  equal  rights — that 
moment  will  mark  the  faUure  of  our  con- 
stitutional system. 

His  warning,  valid  then,  is  even  more 
vahd  today. 

It  is  a  concern  which  all  Americans 
share  In  full  In  this  hour. 

It  is  a  concern  which  this  Senate  can 
ignore  today  only  at  its  own  peril. 

Mr.  President,  freedom  Is  a  fragile 
flower  and  must  be  tended  by  the  people 


and  their  spokesmen  In  this  Senate  with 
that  close  watchfulness  necessary  to 
keep  our  Government  responsive  at  all 
times  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  prayer  of  all  Americans  who 
cherish  their  freedom  and  their  form  of 
government  today  is,  Mi-.  President,  that 
the  majority  of  this  Senate  will  vote 
down  this  effort  to  stifle  freedom  of 
speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS INVESTMENT  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  by  mis- 
take the  conference  report  deleted  sub- 
section 308(d)  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act.  It  was  not  the  intentipn 
of  the  conferees  to  eliminate  this  sec- 
tion. Accordingly.  I  am  submitting  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  would  re- 
scind the  signature  of  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  correct  the  enrolled  bilL 

This  has  been  cleared  with  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leadership. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Spetiker  pro  tempore  In  signing 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  902)  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  and 
for  other  pvirposes.  Is  hereby  rescinded;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  hereby  directed 
to  reenroll  said  bill  with  the  following 
corrections : 

In  the  text  of  section  11(d)  of  the  bill 
(1)  strike  out  "(d),  (e),"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "(e)"  and  (2)  strike  out  "(d)"  the 
second  time  It  appears  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "(e)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  Is  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  51)  was 
agreed  to. 

CLOTURE— PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 

OP  RULE  xxn 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
a  resolution  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  by 
providing  for  adoption  by  a  three-fifths 
vote. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  the  attempt  to  modify 
rule  xxn  will  fail. 

Historically,  it  has  been  the  function 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  the  minority  from  the  precipi- 
tate and  emotional  tyranny  of  a  ma- 
jority. 
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When  the  Conatltutlonal  Convention 
met  In  Philadelphia  In  1787  there  were 
two  major  plans  for  a  new  fundamental 
law  propounded  by  the  delegates  who 
attended.  One  was  known  as  the  Vir- 
ginia plan,  supported  by  the  large 
States;  and  the  other  was  known  as  the 
New  Jersey  plan,  supported  by  the  small 
States. 

So  far  as  the  Virginia  plan  was  con- 
cerned, the  organic  provisions  called  for 
the  establishment  of  a  bicameral  Con- 
gress to  be  composed  of  an  upper  House 
and  a  lower  House,  both  to  be  based  on 
proportional  representation;  that  Is, 
each  State  to  be  represented  according 
to  its  population.  According  to  this  plan, 
the  upper  House  was  to  be  chosen  by  the 
lower  House  from  nominations  submlt- 
te<l  to  it  by  the  Stales.  Of  course,  this 
plan,  favoring  the  large  States,  nat- 
urally was  opposed  by  the  small  States. 

The  New  Jersey  plan,  ably  advocated 
by  Governor  Paterson  of  New  Jersey, 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
cameral Congress,  with  each  State  to 
have  equal  representation. 

In  this  instance  the  great  and  excel- 
lent statesmanship  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin came  into  play,  and  the  compromise 
plan  known  as  the  Connecticut  compro- 
mise was  advocated.  This  was  subse- 
quently adopted  and  became  a  part  of 
our  Constitution.  It  called  for  a  lower 
House,  with  membership  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  according  to 
their  population:  and  for  an  upper 
House,  to  consist  of  two  representatives 
from  each  State  regardless  of  size,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  those 
States.  Of  course,  the  Constitution  has 
been  amended  subsequently  to  provide 
for  the  popular  election  of  Senators  from 
the  States.  Nonetheless,  it  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  small  States  as  corpo- 
rate entities  have  equal  rights  with  the 
large  States. 

Because  of  the  unique  makeup  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  has  per- 
formed well  its  historic  function,  which 
I  have  noted — that  of  protecting  the  mi- 
nority from  the  precipitate  and  emo- 
tional tjrranny  of  the  majority. 

It  is  true  that  proposed  legislation  can 
be  held  up  by  a  small  band  of  Senators 
representing  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  population,  but  also,  because  of  the 
character  of  this  body,  it  is  possible  that 
by  virtue  of  rule  XXn  a  relatively  small 
number  of  Senators  representing  a  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  can  hold  up  proposed  legislation 
which  they  believe  to  be  bad  or  harm- 
ful or  not  in  the  best  interests  of  their 
constituents. 

A  few  years  ago  a  book  was  published 
authored  by  the  noted  journalist  Wil- 
liam S.  White,  called  "Citadel:  The 
Story  of  the  U.S.  Senate." 

While  I  may  not  agree  with  every- 
thing Mr.  White  says,  I  think  this  book 
reveals  a  depth  of  understanding  of  the 
nature,  functions,  and  character  of  this 
great  institution  of  which  we  are  privi- 
leged to  be  a  part.  I  wish  to  j ead  a  pas- 
sage from  that  book. 

Quoting  from  Mr.  White's  book.  "The 
Citadel": 

It  is  perhaps  often  forgotten  that  the 
democratic  Ideal  Is  not  all  majority;   that, 


indeed,  at  Its  moat  exquisite  moments  the 
Ideal  Is  not  for  the  majority  of  all  but 
actually  for  the  minority  of  one.  The  prac- 
tice of  majority  rule,  in  some  things.  Is 
properly  revered.  But  who  would  surrender 
the  safeguard  that  1  of  12  jurors  may  pro- 
tect the  1  man  In  the  dock?  The  right  of 
Congress  by  majority  vote  to  make  the  laws 
Is  admirably  planned.  But  30  CongreMes 
supported  In  their  actions  by  90  percent  of 
the  American  people  will  20  times  make  their 
enactments,  and  20  times  have  them  thrust 
aside  If  they  seek  to  abridge  the  right  of  a 
single  American  to  publish  his  little  paper, 
however  odd,  or  take  up  his  little  religion, 
however  strange. 

The  Senate,  therefore,  may  be  seen  as  a 
uniquely  constitutional  place  In  that  It  is 
here,  and  here  alone,  outside  the  courts — 
to  which  access  Is  not  always  easy — that  the 
minority  will  again  and  again  be  defended 
against  the  majority's  most  passionate  will. 

This  is  a  large  part  of  the  whole  meaning 
of  the  institution.  Deliberately,  It  puts 
Rhode  Island,  In  terms  of  power,  on  equal 
footing  with  nunols.  Deliberately,  by  Its 
tradition  and  practice  of  substantially  un- 
limited debate,  It  rarely  closes  the  door  to 
any  idea,  however  wrong,  until  all  that  can 
possibly  be  said  has  been  said,  and  said 
again.  The  price,  sometimes.  Is  high.  The 
time  killing,  sometimes,  seems  Intolerable 
and  dangerous.  The  license,  sometimes, 
seems  endless:  but  he  who  silences  the  cruel 
and  irresponsible  man  today  must  first  re- 
call that  the  brave  and  lonely  man  may  in 
the  same  way  be  silenced  tomorrow. 

And  those  who  mock  the  Institution,  and 
demand  of  it  speed  and  yet  more  speed  and 
efficiency  and  yet  more  efficiency,  might  re- 
member that  there  is  altogether  a  good  deal 
of  both  at  present  In  American  life.  For 
Illustration,  those  who  denounce  the  fili- 
buster against,  say,  the  compulsory  civil 
rights  program,  might  recall  that  the  weapon 
has  more  than  one  blade,  and  that  today's 
pleading  minority  could  become  tomorrow's 
arrogant  majority.  They  might  recall,  too, 
that  the  techniques  of  communication,  and 
with  them  the  drenching  power  of  propa- 
ganda, have  vastly  risen  In  our  time  when 
the  gaunt  aerials  thrust  upward  all  across 
the  land.  They  might  recall  that  the  public 
Is  not  always  right  all  at  once  and  that  it 
Is  perhaps  not  too  bad  to  have  one  place  in 
which  matters  can  be  examined  at  leisure, 
even  if  h  leisure  uncomfortably  prolonged. 

They  might  be  Interested,  for  example,  in 
the  estimate  of  responsible  politicians  that 
at  one  time  in  our  history — specifically  in 
the  1920's — the  Ku  Klux  Klan  held  poUtlcal 
control,  overt  or  In  shadow.  In  as  many  as 
26  American  States.  The  point  arises  that 
this  conceivably  could  have  meant  52  pro- 
Klan  Senators  out  of  a  total  of  96.  The 
question  follows  thus:  Would  It  really  be 
wise  to  alter  the  Senate  rules  so  that  a  sim- 
ple majority  could  halt  a  filibuster  by  vot- 
ing cloture.  Instead  of  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  all  Senators,  or  64,  as  at  present?  It  Is 
a  rhetorical  question  In  one  sense,  and  an 
academic  one  In  another:  The  Senate,  de- 
pend upc<n  it,  will  make  no  such  alteration. 

Indeed,  the  degree  of  Senate  Intolerance 
toward  pr(^>osaIs  to  change  its  way  of  life 
Is  matchtid  only  by  the  degree  of  Senatorial 
tolerance  of  the  first  necessity  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  method — the  necessity  to  com- 
promise the  demands  of  the  sections  and  of 
the  Interests. 

The  body  preeminently  Is  an  amalgam 
of  the  States,  a  national  institution  only 
in  the  sense  that  it  Is  not  possible  to  avoid 
having  the  parts  sum  up  to  the  whole,  and 
thus  to  a  considerable  degree  it  Is  an  amal- 
gam of  the  sections.  It  was  the  Senate  that 
Inspired  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  an 
eminent  Senator  of  parts,  to  lay  down  the 
most  clafislcal.  and  still  the  most  irreplace- 
able dictum  of  our  practical  politics.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  concurrent  majority. 


In  which  Calhoun  postulated  that  this  was 
neesMarily  a  country  of  so  many  harsh  and 
fundamental  divisions  that  the  central  de- 
mand of  the  art  of  politics  was  to  accom- 
modate and  merge  and  thus  ameliorate  the 
divergencies  lest  they  become  Inflamed  be- 
yond cure. 

The  Senate  was  the  Ideal  home  for  this 
philosophy  (which  probably  has  kept  this  a 
two-party  rather  tlian  a  multiparty  Na- 
tion) since  aooonunodatlon  and  compromise 
lie  at  the  deepest  root  of  Its  tradition.  Cal- 
houn was  only  stating  what  was.  in  the  In- 
stitution, already  a  great  fact  of  its  life. 

The  fundamental  meaning  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  concurrent  majority  was,  and  la,  that 
to  pursue  political  differences  to  ultlmates 
in  the  mortal,  Balkan  sense  is  not  only  fruit- 
less but  extremely  unwise.  In  other  words. 
It  was  not,  and  is  not,  a  tenable  act  to  press 
ui>on  any  minority,  sectional  or  otherwise, 
policies  or  laws  that  are  quite  literally  intol- 
erable, though  of  course  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  equate  the  truly  Intolerable  with  the 
merely  repugnant.  This  concept  and  prac- 
tice, too,  upon  examination  will  be  seen  to 
fall  very  neatly  Into  the  great  spirit  of  the 
Constitution.  Tiiat  spirit  was  not  to  form  a 
TICCA  of  brothers  linking  arms  and  chant- 
ing glad  hoeannas  of  mutual  love  but  simply 
to  find  and  fix  upon  a  reasonable  modus 
Vivendi  by  which  the  differing  States  and 
peoples  could  live  as  well  as  might  be  in  the 
federated  life. 

It  might  be  urged  that  Calhoun's  doctrine 
fared  Ul  in  the  debates  that  preceded  the 
War  Between  the  States  and  far  worse  while 
the  guns  still  were  firing  tram  VIcksburg  to 
Gettysburg,  and  afterward  in  the  Recon- 
struction. But  then  It  would  have  to  be 
added  that  the  doctrine  plainly  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wise  and  sensible  policy  of 
the  first  and  greatest  Republican  President, 
Mr.  Lincoln;  that  had  It  been  followed  dur- 
ing the  Reconstruction  this  would  be  a  far 
different  country,  and  that  the  doctrine  has 
on  the  whole  gone  on  gathering  power  and 
validity  ever  since. 

Mr.  President,  Thomas  Jefferson  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  the  minority  had 
rights  which  must  be  defended.  He 
once  said  "the  will  of  the  majority  is  in 
all  cases  to  prevail  but  that  will  to  be 
right  must  be  reasonable."  There  are 
times  when  we  know  the  majority  is  im- 
reasonable.  History  Is  fraught  with 
many  instances  in  which  an  unreason- 
able majority  has  carried  a  whole  nation 
down  the  nxad  to  destruction. 

The  attempt  to  change  rule  XXU  is  in 
essence  an  attempt  to  alter  the  very 
character  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  good  of  generations  yet 
unborn,  this  attempt  must  fail. 

I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  points  frequently  made  by  those 
Senators  who  advocate  the  prop>osed 
change  of  Senate  Rule  XXII  is  that 
under  the  present  rule  the  Senate  never 
has  an  opportunity  to  "work  its  will"  on 
civil  rights  proposals.  I  believe  it  is 
obvious  in  reviewing  the  recent  history 
of  Senate  floor  consideration  of  so-called 
civil  rights  proposals  that  this  argiiment 
cannot  be  sustained. 

Both  in  1957  and  in  1960,  civil  rights 
bills  were  debated  and  passed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  worked  its  will  on 
those  occasions  not  only  by  passing  cer- 
tain civil  rights  prop>osal8  but  also  by 
rejecting  others.  For  example,  on  July 
24.  1957.  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  52  to  38 
adopted  the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ators Anderson,  Aucin.  and  Cask  strik- 
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ing  part  Ul  from  me  civil  rights  bill 
then  under  consideration.  On  August  1 
of  that  year,  and  in  the  same  debate,  the 
Senate  adopted  by  a  vote  of  51  to  42 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senators 
O'Mahoney,  Kefauver,  and  Church  to 
guarantee  jury  trials  m  all  criminal  c<m- 
tempt  cases.  The  six  highly  respected 
Senators  who  oCfered  these  two  amend- 
ments are  known  as  liberals  throughout 
the  Nation.  Their  will  was  worked  by 
the  adoption  of  their  amendments  by 
majority  votes  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  true  that  by  adopting  these 
amendments  the  Senate  rejected  more 
radical  proposals  offered  in  the  then 
pending  bills  under  the  banner  of  civil 
rights  but  it  is  equally  true  UiAt  the 
offerors  of  these  more  radical  proposals 
had  their  day  in  court.  They  simply 
could  not  get  their  proposals  approved 
by  the  conscientious  votes  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Senate. 

During  consideration  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  last  year,  the  Senate  not  only  passed 
the  provisions  which  became  law,  but  It 
again  rejected,  on  motions  to  table, 
many  other  civil  rights  proposals  some 
of  which  I  shall  enumerate : 

The  Johnson  motion  to  table  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Casi,  of  South 
Dakota,  which  proposed,  in  substance, 
the  same  radical  part  HI  proposal  which 
had  been  rejected  in  1957,  was  agreed  to 
55-38  on  March  10,  1960. 

The  Dirksen  motion  to  table  the  vot- 
ing registrar  proposal  of  Senators 
Douglas  and  Javits  was  agreed  to  53  to 
24  on  March  18.  1960. 

The  motion  by  Senator  Morse  to  table 
an  amendment  by  Senators  Clark  and 
Javits  and  11  other  Senators  which 
would  have  provided  for  appointment  of 
referees  or  enrollment  officers  to  take 
over  the  duties  of  local  registration  of- 
ficers was  agreed  to  51  to  43  on  March 
24,  1960.  No  responsible  person  would 
charge  that  Senator  Morse  is  not  for 
what  he  regards  as  sound  civil  rights 
proposals. 

The  Dirksen  motion  to  table  the  ad- 
minlnistratlon  proposal  to  create  a 
statutory  PEPC  Commission  Under  Gov- 
ernment Contracts  iu'las  agreed  to  48  to  38 
on  April  1.  1960. 

The  Mansfield  motion  to  table  an 
amendment  by  Senaior  Keating  author- 
izing financial  grantis  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  local  schools  complying  with 
school  desegregation  decision  was 
agreed  to  61  to  30  om  April  4.  1960. 

The  Dirksen  nuition  to  table  an 
amendment  by  Senator  jAvrrs  and  others 
which  was  another  version  of  part  III 
was  agreed  to  56  to  34  on  April  4,  1960. 

The  Dirksen  motion  to  table  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Hennings  and 
others  permitting  President  to  appoint 
Federal  enrollment  oCBcers  was  agreed 
to  58  to  26  on  April  4,  1960. 

On  August  30,  1961,  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  we  had  a  debatt  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  a  number  of  civil  rights 
amendments  to  the  State,  Justice,  and 
judiciary  appropriations  bill.  The  Sen- 
ate adopted  amendments  to  extend  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  for  2  years  and 
to  increase  by  $586,000  fimds  for  opera- 
tion of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  We 


rejected,  however,  other  civil  rights  pro- 
posals by  means  of  the  following  actions : 

The  Mansfield  motion  to  table  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Clark  to  extend 
Civil  Rights  Commission  indefinitely  and 
to  broaden  its  powers  was  agreed  to  56 
to  36  on  August  30,  1961. 

The  Mansfield  motion  to  table  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Javits  amount- 
ing to  a  restatement  of  the  proposal 
known  as  part  in  authorizing  civil  ac- 
tions to  be  instituted  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  civil  rights  relief,  including  in- 
junctions was  agreed  to  47  to  42  on 
August  30,  1961. 

The  Mansfield  motion  to  table  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Keating  authorizing 
appropriations  to  assist  States  in  car- 
rying out  court  orders  for  school  desegrre- 
gation.  Agreed  to  50  to  40,  on  August 
30.  1961. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  civil 
rights  efforts  were  made  under  the  pro- 
cedure whereby  the  rules  are  suspended 
to  permit  legislation  in  appropriation 
bills,  and  that  rule  XXII  was  in  no  way 
involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  opposed  the  civil 
rights  proposals  which  I  have  just  dis- 
cussed, though  I  have  supported  for 
many  years  civil  rights  proposals  which  I 
regard  as  reasonable.  As  long  ago  as  1937 
I  supported  as  a  State  senator  the  re- 
peal of  the  poll  tax  requirement  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  Even  now,  I  am  spon- 
soring and  I  have  sponsored  for  12  years 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  prevent 
the  imposition  of  poll  taxes  as  a  condi- 
tion to  voting  in  Federal  elections,  which 
I  regard  as  a  true  civil  rights  proposal 
inasmuch  as  it  would  remove  voting  im- 
pediments in  Federal  elections  which 
still  exist  in  five  States  for  both  white 
and  colored  citizens.  I  believe  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  Senate  has  had  and  now 
has  a  clear  opportunity  to  consider  this 
proposal  and  to  work  its  will  regarding 
it.  On  February  2.  1960,  on  my  motion, 
and  by  a  vote  of  72  to  16  the  Senate 
added  this  proposal  to  another  constitu- 
tional amendment  then  pending  and  on 
the  same  day  the  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  passed  by  the  two-thirds  vote  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution.  Chairman 
Emanuel  Celler,  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  later  advised  me  that  it  had 
been  necessary  for  tactical  reasons  to 
delete  the  antipoU  tax  amendment  from 
that  resolution,  but  he  then  committed 
himself  to  actively  assist  in  its  passage 
during  the  87th  Congress.  This  year  he 
has  reiterated  that  commitment. 

On  February  28,  1961,  I  reintroduced 
this  resolution  with  the  cosponsorship 
of  66  other  Senators — including  the 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — who, 
together  with  myself,  comprise  the  two- 
thirds  majority  required  for  passage.  In 
addition,  I  have  had  assurances  from  a 
number  of  other  Senators  that  they  will 
vote  for  the  resolution.  The  administra- 
tion hsw  publicly  stated  its  strong  co- 
operation and  support.  With  all  of  these 
favorable  factors,  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  this  resolution  will  pass 
the  Senate  and  House  during  the  present 
Congress  and  be  submitted  to  the  States 
for  ratification.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  regardless  of  rule  XXII.  the  Senate 


has  the  power  and  that  the  votes  are 
available  to  bring  up  this  resolution,  on 
which  committee  hearings  have  been 
completed  and  printed  at  least  three 
times,  whenever  the  leadership  shall  so 
decide. 

Since  the  Senate  has  so  freely  debated, 
considered,  and  voted  upon  all  of  these 
proposals.  Mr.  President,  there  can  be 
no  real  substance  to  the  argument  that 
rule  XXn  as  now  worded  prevents  the 
Senate  from  considering  civil  rights  pro- 
posals and  "working  its  will"  thereon  by 
majority  vote.  This  unsound  argximent 
is  advanced  by  those  who  want  to  go 
much  farther  In  adopting  so-called  civil 
rights  legislation  than  the  majority  of 
the  Senators  have  shown  themselves 
willing  to  go. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Filibuster 
'Fight' "  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  issue  of  September  18,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PILIBTJSTE8    "PIOHT" 

The  purely  partisan  political  aspects  of  the 
antlflllbuster  "battle"  were  plainly  showing 
as  the  speechmaking  got  underway  in  the 
Senate  last  week. 

A  group  of  Republicans,  with  future  votes 
in  mind,  sought  to  blame  President  Ken- 
nedy for  the  failure  to  bring  up  the  pro- 
posed change  In  Senate  rules  at  the  outset 
rather  than  at  the  end  of  this  session. 
Majority  Leader  Mansfield,  of  course, 
stoutly  disputed  this.  Insisting  that  the 
blame.  If  any,  rested  on  his  shoulders. 

To  the  extent  that  this  exchange  Is  to  be 
taken  seriously,  we  think  the  Majority  Leader 
Is  right.  The  Senate's  rules  are  the  Senate's 
business,  not  the  President's.  The  President, 
of  course,  can  always  exert  his  Influence  In 
such  a  matter.  But  It  would  have  been  an 
act  of  folly  If  the  President  or  the  Majority 
Leader  had  tried  to  launch  this  session  with 
a  knock-down  fight  over  wliat  we  think  is 
largely  a  specious  Issue. 

The  Issue,  If  It  can  be  called  that,  is 
whether  a  Senate  rule  should  be  changed  to 
permit  shutting  off  debate  by  three-fifths 
rather  than  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting.  An  effort  to  muster  the 
two-thirds  vote,  which  wlU  be  necessary  if 
the  rule  Is  to  be  changed  now,  has  been  set 
for  tomorrow.  The  Indications  are  the  effort 
win  fall,  and  we  hope  It  does.  For  the  exist- 
ing two-thirds  rule  Is  not  a  real  barrier  to 
Senate  action  on  any  measxire  which  com- 
mands enough  support  to  justify  clamping 
down  on  debate.  The  proponents  of  change 
say,  of  course,  that  they  are  battling  in  the 
cause  of  civil  rights.  This,  we  believe,  Is  a 
phony.  What  they,  or  most  of  them,  are 
battling  for  Is  votes,  come  election  day. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  of 
recent  date,  entitled  "Civil  Rightists  Are 
Assailed,"  written  by  William  S.  White, 
be  published  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Civn.  Rightists  Are  Assailed 
(By  WUUam  S.  White) 

The  bitter  determination  of  northern  pro- 
fessional civil  rightists  to  play  vote-catching 
politics  on  this  tragic  Issue  to  the  end — and 
to  force  others  In  self-defense  Into  the  sleazy 
game — Is  now  proved  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt. 
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Tbey  are  going  on  demanding  extreme  ex- 
tensions oX  Federal  lorce  In  tbe  racial  Qeld 
in  splta  of  all  Uiese  undeniable  facts: 

1.  That  tbU  country  faces,  over  Berlin, 
the  gravest  foreign  crisis  since  the  Second 
World  War  and  never  so  needed  unity  at 
home,  north  and  south,  east  and  west. 

a  That  school  desegregation  Is  now  ^garo- 
ceedlng  reasonably  and  in  good  order — and 
In  most  cases  voluntarily — In  eight  Southern 
States. 

3.  That  this  responsible  and  orderly  prog- 
ress has  been  so  notable  as  to  bring  from 
President  Kennedy  himself,  who  is  rurely 
not  antlclvil  rights,  public  congratulations 
to  the  South  for  giving  to  the  world  "a  con- 
vincing demonstration  of  the  American  peo- 
ple's respect  for  law." 

4.  That  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Oom- 
mtirslon  which  Is  anything  but  prosouthem, 
has  long  Elnce  officially  foxind  that  in  com- 
plaints of  discrimination  not  involving  the 
schools — in  hiring  and  in  police  brutality  to 
Negroes,  for  examples — the  entire  South  is 
far  behind  a  mere  handful  of  States  in  the 
North. 

PEACaCFTJL  AOJXTSTMnrT 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  in  the  face  of  the 
observable  fact  that  the  South  Itself  la  peace- 
fully adjusting  to  a  reversal  of  century-okl 
habits  and  customs,  why  do  the  professional 
civil  rightists  demand  more  and  more  legis- 
lation openly  directed  only  at  the  South? 

Do  they  seek  progress  In  race  relations? 
Hardly.  For  progress  is  now  snfflcient  to 
satisfy  all  those.  North  or  South,  who  are 
willing  to  concede  that  some  measure  of 
popular  consent  is  necessary  in  a  govern- 
ment resting  on  consent  of  the  governed. 

Do  they  seek  only  fair  play  for  the  Negro? 
Hardly.  For  no  new  Federal  law  is  needed 
to  stop  the  denial  of  Jobs  to  Negroes — a  fairly 
basic  "clvU  right"  Itself  to  those  who  like 
to  eat — to  New  York,  in  Michigan  and  else- 
where. 

Whatever  It  is  they  really  want,  what  they 
are  really  doing  Is  continuing  to  ride  this 
issue  for  predictable  political  results:  To 
use  the  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups 
In  the  North  to  drum  up  votes.  If  they  really 
wish  to  see  a  fair  settlement  of  this  issue, 
everything  they  do  runs  against  that  wish. 
Everything  they  do  can  only  prolong  and 
embitter  it. 

So.  Is  sensibly  settling  the  issne  actually 
the  dominant  motive?  Or  Is  It  next  year's 
congressional  elections?  Only  those  in- 
volved can  say  for  certain.  And  it  is  also 
fair  to  observe  that  getting  reelected  Is  a 
thoroughly  understandable  and  human  am- 
bition. 

BXNATE   EXTREMISTS 

All  the  same,  there  Is  an  Interesting  fact. 
The  three  most  violently  Intolerant  extrem- 
ists in  all  the  Senate  for  more  and  more 
civil  rights  legislation  are  all  up  for  reelec- 
tion in  1962 — Senators  Joskph  S.  Clark  of 
Pennsylvania.  Watnk  Morse  of  Oregon,  and 
Jacob  K.  Javtts  of  New  York. 

Their  motives  are  their  business;  these  mo- 
tives and  these  men  are  not  Important  in 
themselves.  What  is  Important  Is  for  the 
public  to  recognize  at  long  last  that  every 
single  Instance  of  true  progress  in  race  rela- 
tions has  been  made  by  moderate  and  tem- 
perate men.  in  both  parties  and  in  all  sec- 
tions. 

It  Is  Important,  too,  to  recognize  at  last 
that  the  moderates,  in  both  parties  and  In 
all  sections,  have  behaved  with  much  quiet 
courage  in  this  harsh  and  passionate  matter. 
It  was  a  moderate  southern  politician,  then 
Senator  and  now  Vice  President  Johnson. 
who  caused  the  first  genuine  civil  rights  en- 
actments In  80  years.  It  was  not  easy  for 
him  and  other  moderate  southerners — men 
like  Senators  Smathers  of  Florida  and  Gore 
of  Tennessee — while  southern  extremists 
howled  threats  at  their  backs. 


And  U  is  not  easy  for  sueh  a 
politician  as  Senator  Dirkskn  ol  IllinGte  to 
insist,  as  he  does,  upon  responsible  treatment 
of  such  (m  lasiie  while  other  northern  Sena- 
tors whi{>  up  the  vast,  exploited  Negro  wards 
against  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Preaident.  the 
pending  motion  to  consider  Senate  Reso- 
lution 4,  which  proposes  to  change  rule 
XXn  of  the  Senate,  goes  to  the  very 
fundamentals  not  only  of  procedure  but 
far  beyond  procedural  rules.  It  goes  to 
the  very  fundamentals  of  the  operations 
of  our  Goverrunent  as  well  as  the  kind 
of  government  that  we  have. 

The  resolution  before  the  Senate  to 
amend  rule  XXII  is  the  device  by  which 
it  is  proposed  to  take  another  step  in  a 
determined  effort  to  make  it  easy  to 
limit  debate  and  readily  gag  this  great 
deliberative  body.  Actually,  the  current 
move  to  amend  rule  XXII  is  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  heading  off  debate  prior 
to  further  consideration  of  additiotial 
civU  rights  legislative  proposals,  but  is 
an  attempt  to  change  our  whole  eco- 
nomic picture. 

The  advocates  of  these  measures  seek 
this  drastic  change  of  the  fundamental 
rules  of  the  Senate  to  pave  the  way  for 
enactment  of  special  measures  often  pro- 
posed as  the  result  of  political  pressure 
to  satisfy  minority  groups.  To  this  end. 
it  is  proposed  to  remove  one  of  the 
greatest  safeguards  to  the  liberties  of  all, 
majorities  and  minorities  alike,  in  order 
to  gain  these  temporary  advantages. 

Not  only  is  such  a  dangerous  move 
shortsighted  and  unwise,  but  it  is  im- 
necessary.  The  history  of  this  great 
body  reveals  that  proper  legislation  can 
be  enacted  even  when  debate  is  un- 
limited. 

Civil  rights  legislation  was  enacted  in 
1957.  In  oitler  to  appease  these  same 
minorities  who  were  imable  to  obtain  all 
that  they  wanted  because  their  proposals 
could  not  stand  tlie  test  of  unlimited  de- 
bate; and  over  the  objections  of  many 
Senatoi-s,  the  Senate  amended  its  rules 
in  1959  to  make  it  easier  to  invoke 
cloture  and  limit  debate.  This  was  the 
change  in  rule  XXII  which  was  to  end 
all  changes.  It  should  stand  as  the  end 
of  changes  in  this  rule. 

After  deep  and  careful  consideration 
of  this  proposal  to  limit  debate.  Senators 
should  realize  and  know  that  its  purpose 
is  not  to  Improve  the  fundamental  pro- 
cedure of  this  body.  No  one  seriously 
wants  to  limit  debate  generally.  Actu- 
ally, we  all  know  that  as  a  general  rule 
it  is  far  better  that  this  body  preserve 
the  privilege  of  unlimited  debate.  In  all 
candor.  Mr.  President,  let  ir.e  state  again 
that  the  real  purpose  of  this  proposal  is 
to  gain  the  temporary  advantage  for 
special  proposals,  for  minority  groups,  for 
political  pun?oses,  at  the  risk  of  for- 
feiting one  of  the  most  valuable  fiinda- 
mental  rights  in  our  Government. 

The  use  of  the  words  "imlimited  de- 
bate" is  not  wholly  accurate,  because  It 
Is  wen  known  that  under  the  present 
rules  of  the  Senate  there  Is  a  way  to 
limit  debate.  In  fact,  tlie  peiKling  mo- 
tion for  cloture  is  an  exercise  of  a  pres- 
ent rule  of  the  Senate.  Instead  of  pre- 
serving the  privilege  that  now  exists. 
It  Is  proposed  f  lu-ther  to  limit  debate  In 


this  body,  to  further  whittle  down,  to 
further  change,  to  further  limit  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  as  w«U  as  the 
responsibilities  of  each  Member  of  this 
great  body. 

I  repeat  that  this  effort  to  change  the 
Senate  rxiles  is  not  merely  a  civil  rights 
matter.  It  is  an  attempt  to  change  our 
whole  economic  structure. 

The  whole  Nation — ^not  merely  the 
South — is  vitally  affected  and  concerned. 

The  time  has  come  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  sound,  conservative  consti- 
tutional government  to  stand  firm  if  our 
Nation  Is  to  survive  along  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  It  was 
founded  and  through  which  It  has  grown 
to  true  greatness. 

Let  me  point  out  some  highly  signifi- 
cant but  little  observed  facts  on  the 
compositi(m  of  the  Congress. 

As  is  wen  known,  the  Constitution 
provides  that  each  State  has  the  same 
representation  In  the  Senate,  while  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  mem- 
bership from  each  State  is  based  on  itoQ- 
ulation.  A  change  in  the  Senate  rules 
to  cut  off  the  right  to  engage  in  extended 
debate  could  have  a  very  serious  and 
alarming  adverse  affect  on  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  the  States. 

For  example,  the  six  States  with  the 
largest  House  membership  are  New  York, 
43  members:  California,  30;  Piennsyl- 
vania,  30;  Illinois,  25;  Ohio,  23;  and 
Texas.  22. 

New  York,  with  Its  43  House  Members. 
has  10  percent  of  the  entire  437  House 
membership.  Together  or  combined,  the 
six  largest  States  have  a  total  of  173 
Members  or  a  controUing  bloc  (xi  any 
vote. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  States 
have  a  very  miix>r  voice  In  the  House. 
Por  example.  Wyoming.  Delaware,  Ne- 
vada, Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Vermont  have 
osily  one  Member  each. 

States  with  only  two  Members  each 
In  the  House  are  Utah.  New  Mexico. 
South  Dakota,  Rhode  Island.  Arizona, 
Idaho,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  and 
North  Dakota. 

The  present  Senate  rules  are  designed 
to  give  each  State — the  smallest  and  the 
largest — an  equal  voice,  and  that  voice 
can  be  heard  with  telling  effect. 

In  the  House.  Vermont,  for  example, 
can  get  no  protection  with  its  1  vote 
pitted  against  New  York's  43  votes,  while 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  protect  Vermont 
with  the  same  equal  vigor  ascribed  to 
New  York. 

The  six  largest  States  can  swing  173 
votes  in  the  House,  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  House  vote,  but  in  the  Senate  they 
have  only  12  votes,  2  for  each  State. 

And  the  effect  win  be  even  more  strik- 
ing after  the  congressional  reapportion- 
ment has  been  made,  reflecting  the  result 
of  the  1960  census,  which  wiU  be  ap- 
parent in  the  membership  of  the  House 
beginning  in  January  1963. 

Any  reference  tliat  I  make  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  the  utmost  admi- 
ration. No  one  has  ever  taken  his  seat 
in  that  fine  body  except  by  the  direct, 
expressed  vote  of  the  people  of  the  area 
that  the  Member  imrported  to  repre- 
sent. 
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Certainly  it  is  a  highly  important, 
vital,  and  essential  part  of  our  form  of 
Government. 

To  illustrate  the  limitations  that  the 
individual  Member  of  the  House  some- 
times finds  himself  up  against,  several 
years  ago  we  had  before  Congress  a  ma- 
jor bUl  Involving  far-reaching  policies, 
on  into  the  decades,  of  the  future.  It 
was  called  the  atomic  energy  bUl.  In- 
cluded within  it  were  far-reaching  pro- 
visions changing  the  basic  policy  with 
reference  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, which  is  a  national  institution, 
not  merely  a  regional  one.  One  of  the 
Members  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  my  State  represented  a  dis- 
trict in  which  every  county  was  served 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  That 
was  the  sole  source  of  their  power — in- 
dustrial power,  domestic,  and  every  other 
kind.  He  had,  of  course,  a  vital  interest 
and  the  greatest  concern  in  that  bill, 
because  his  jaeople  did. 

I  was  an  observer  in  the  House  during 
the  debate  on  that  important  measure. 
The  able  Representative  from  that  dis- 
trict was  permitted  tij  speak  only  5  min- 
utes on  the  bill.  He  spoke  3  minutes 
under  his  own  right  as  a  Representative, 
and  another  Representative  gave  him  2 
additional  minutes,  of  which  he  had  the 
control.  So  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  the  Representative  from  the  dis- 
trict in  my  State  was  permitted  to  speak 
5  minutes  and  was  not  allowed  to  offer 
an  amendment. 

That  bill  passed  and  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  debated  it  for  5  weeks, 
including  many  nights.  As  a  result  of 
our  power  of  debate  under  the  present 
rules,  and  our  power  to  offer  and  adopt 
amendments,  the  bill  was  drastically 
changed,  to  the  great  protection  of  many 
fundamental  rights  as  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  saw  it  and  is  the 
law  of  the  land  today. 

By  contrast,  the  Representative  from 
my  State,  who  represented  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  who  were  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  bill,  had  only  5 
minutes  in  which  to  speak.  He  had  no 
right  to  offer  amendments  to  the  biU.  I 
shall  always  remember  that  he  had  only 
3  minutes  in  his  owiti  right  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  and  borrowed  2  minutes 
from  a  friend.  That  is  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  operation  and  down-to- 
earth  aspects  of  the  operation  of  the 
rule. 

The  propKjnents  of  J  a  change  now  in  the 
Senate  rules  advocate  cutting  off  debate 
with  three-fifths  of  those  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  instead  of  a  two-thirds 
majority,  as  the  rules  now  require. 

If  that  were  the  case.  It  would  op>en  up 
the  Senate  to  the  easy  passage  of  bills 
and  policies  changing  our  whole  eco- 
nomic structure,  wljthdrawlng  the  pro- 
tection now  granted  to  the  small  States 
under  Senate  rules,  and  nullifying  the 
constitutional  concept  that  each  State — 
large  or  smaU — has  mi  equal  voice  in  the 
Senate. 

In  recent  years,  and  particularly  since 
1949,  there  has  been  a  concerted  effort 
to  limit  debate  in  the  Senate.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  change  made  in  1949  was  to 
make  any  motion  subject  to  cloture. 


In  1959,  the  number  of  Senators  re- 
quired to  invoke  cloture  was  reduced 
from  two-thirds  of  those  elected  and 
sworn  to  two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting.  At  the  present  time  34  Sena- 
tors of  the  51  constituting  a  quorum 
could  invoke  cloture.  Prior  to  1959,  67 
Senatora  would  have  been  required  to 
accomplish  this.  Proponents  of  free  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  saw  the  number  re- 
quired to  invoke  cloture  cut  by  one-half 
and  realized  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances a  minority  of  the  Senate  could 
limit  debate.  Current  proposals  now  be- 
ing considered  would  further  reduce  this. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  are  greatly 
accelerating  the  pace  toward  an  effective 
gag  rule,  enforced  at  the  whim  of  a  tran- 
sitory majority. 

Earlier  in  the  day  I  took  occasion  to 
refresh  my  memory  and  reflect  again 
up)on  what  I  believe  Is  one  of  the  very 
best  sentiments  that  has  been  expressed 
in  stone  around  here  at  any  time.  It 
is  the  Inscription  on  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

We  must  be  continuing  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  philosophy  represented  by 
that  quotation;  otherwise  we  would  not 
be  erecting  buildings  which  we  ourselves 
now  occupy,  including  the  one  erected 
in  1956.  The  inscription  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  New  Senate  Office  BuUd- 
ing  is: 

The  Senate  is  the  living  symbol  of  the 
union  of  States. 

Gradually  the  wings  of  the  States  are 
being  clipped.  Much  of  the  power  of 
the  States  is  being  taken  away  by  Con- 
gress, by  the  courts,  and  otherwise.  I 
am  speaking  now  not  only  of  the  civil 
rights  question,  but  of  all  questions. 
Many  of  the  fine,  strong  purposes, 
achievements,  and  accomplishments  of 
our  Government  are  going  out  when  the 
States  pass  over  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment their  p>ositions  of  responsibility  and 
power.  Much  of  the  soul,  the  spirit,  and 
the  understanding  of  our  people  toward 
the  Government  is  being  taken  away 
when  we  whittle  away  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  States,  their  powers,  and  their 
enjojmient. 

I  believe,  so  far  as  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment  is  concerned — and  with  aU 
deference  to  all  of  us,  the  crowning  part, 
so  far  as  the  States  are  concerned — Is  the 
body  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  which  men 
and  women  are  sent  to  represent  the 
statewide  responsibilities,  the  people  as 
a  whole  in  the  States,  and  the  States  as 
essential,  fundamental  units  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. There,  with  the  give  and  take, 
with  the  responsibUity  that  each  carries, 
with  the  deference  that  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  require  us  to  have  for  the  other 
Members  of  this  body,  and  the  deference, 
esteem,  and  respect  that  the  rules  require 
us  to  have  for  the  States  of  the  Union, 
I  believe  we  find  the  crowniiig  achieve- 
ment of  the  Federal  part  of  our  entire 
government.  As  a  whole,  it  serves  the 
cause  weU.  Much  of  the  better  part, 
much  of  the  foundation,  much  of  the 
spirit  and  the  very  soul  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, goes  out  when  we  reduce  the 
status  of  the  States  and  take  away  their 
responsibiUty  and  power. 


We  need  not  doubt  that  the  proposed 
change  in  rule  XXn,  even  though  it 
may  seem  minor  to  some  of  the  new 
Members  of  this  body,  when  we  reflect 
It  against  the  trend  which  has  already 
begim  in  the  last  few  years,  with  a  knock 
upon  the  door  not  to  change  It  merely 
to  provide  for  two -thirds  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting,  but  with  the  Insistent 
demand  which  already  is  being  heard 
today,  tomorrow,  and  every  day,  for  a 
majority  cloture — when  weighed  against 
that  background,  we  see  that  this  is  a 
well-designed  movement  which  Is  mak- 
ing some  headway  to  tear  apart  from 
this  body  its  special  features,  and  its 
best  features,  and  make  of  the  Senate 
only  another  agency  or  organ  of  the 
Government,  no  different  from  others, 
with  powers  and  responsibilities  and 
limitations  imposed  as  on  others. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
this  proposal  heralds  a  new  day,  a  differ- 
ent day,  one  which  wiU  not  work,  in  the 
long  nin,  for  the  strength  or  the  better- 
ment of  our  Nation  and  our  people,  but 
rather  will  weaken  them. 

TRANsrroET  majorities 

If  the  Senate  is  considered  to  be  just 
another  legislative  body — an  annex  of 
the  House  of  Representatives — then  rule 
XXn  cannot  be  sustained  on  logical 
groimds.  But  if  there  is  any  merit  in 
my  contention  that  the  Senate  has  a 
duty  to  represent  the  States,  then  there 
should  be  special  rules  to  protect  the 
power  and  rights  of  the  States. 

Centralization  of  government  is  now 
the  trend  in  national  affairs.  It  is  pro- 
ceeding with  breakneck  speed.  I  think 
that  the  Senate  on  some  sound  occasions 
has  attempted  to  brake  this  trend  of 
changing  seriously  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. I  feel  that  its  action  as  a  re- 
straining Influence  Is  a  major  part  of 
its  duty  and  purpose.  I  still  believe  that 
government  should  be  kept  close  to  and 
responsible  to  the  people  and  that  the 
effectiveness  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ment should  not  be  drastically  reduced 
by  iU-consIdered  and  unwise  legislation. 

Many  poUticaUy  expedient,  but  basi- 
cally unwise,  proposals  have  been  de- 
feated by  free  and  open  debate.  They 
have  gone  unlamented  into  oblivion  be- 
cause of  the  deliberative  power  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  beUeve  it  is  dangerous  to 
tamper  with  this  fundamental  char- 
acteristic of  this  institution  as  we  know 
it. 

I  believe  It  would  be  basically  unwise 
for  the  States,  as  well  as  the  people,  if 
this  deliberative  function  of  the  Senate 
were  cut  off  by  adoption  of  a  gag  rule. 

Yet  with  each  successive  change  in 
rule  XXII,  we  are  taking  giant  steps  in 
adoption  of  such  a  parliamentary  device. 
Freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate  is  ab- 
solutely essential  for  the  protection  of 
minority  rights.  None  of  us  can  tell  to- 
day when  we  may  be  in  the  minority  on 
some  future  issue  to  be  considered  here. 
We  are  certain  that  vital  issues  affecting 
our  States  and  people  and  the  country 
win  be  considered  soon.  If  debate  is  to 
be  for  all  practical  purposes  elimiiiated 
and  issues  decided  without  full  and  free 
debate— but    by    sheer    numbers— the 
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rights  and  powers  of  the  people  we  are 
elected  to  protect  will  be  greatly 
Jeopardized. 

Some  minority  rights  should  never  be 
overridden.  Individual  rights  are  rec- 
ognized in  the  Constitution,  particularly 
those  relating  to  criminal  laws.  An  ac- 
cused person  is  a  minority  of  1  in  a 
criminal  proceeding,  opposing  a  majority 
of  170  million.  Yet  few  of  us  would  seri- 
ously consider  taking  steps  to  deprive 
him  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  habeas 
corpus,  or  due  process  of  law,  or  any 
other  constitutional  right,  because  of  his 
being  in  a  hopeless  minority.  There  is 
Justification  for  any  lawful  obstruction 
to  the  enactment  of  measures  which 
would  tamper  or  override  any  individual's 
constitutional  right. 

Nothing  less  should  be  done  for  the 
States  themselves.  The  sovereign  States, 
whose  compact  made  our  Federal  CJov- 
emment  possible,  deserves  no  less  con- 
sideration in  interpretation  of  constitu- 
tional law  than  a  person  accused  of  a 
crime.  Further,  the  States  do  not  have 
the  protection  afforded  a  person  under- 
going criminal  trial  and  the  requirement 
of  xmanlmous  jury  verdict  required  for 
conviction.  Adoption  of  the  rule  change 
would  render  an  adverse  verdict  by  a 
mere  majority  vote  to  a  State  on  mat- 
ters of  vital  consideration  to  it  in  the 
only  forum  available  for  protection  of 
that  State. 

I  admit  this  rule  protects  minorities. 
By  making  a  gag  rule  depend  upon  more 
than  a  mere  majority  vote,  it  gives  Sen- 
ators In  a  minority  position  on  given 
matters  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  to  numerically  superior  forces,  and, 
more  Important,  It  provides  the  neces- 
sary time  for  public  reaction  to  make 
itself  felt  in  determining  the  Issues  then 
imder  consideration.  It  provides  the 
time  necessary  to  sound  the  warning 
against  Ill-considered  and  unwise  legis- 
lation. It  protects  the  vital  rights  of  the 
States  and  the  people  against  arbitrary 
and  summary  action  by  a  temporary  but 
Insistent  majority. 

We  must  remember  that  a  Senate 
majority  does  not  necessarily  represent 
the  majority  thinking  of  the  people  or 
even  of  the  States.  It  takes  time  for 
many  vital  measures  to  be  understood 
by  the  people  at  home  or  even  in  our 
State  Capitols.  Prolonged  debate  on 
truly  critical  measures  provides  the  op- 
portxmlty  for  constructive  thinking  at 
the  grassroots  level  by  local  leaders  of 
people  who  will  be  most  affected.  All  of 
us  who  have  had  experience  here  before 
have  seen  the  volume  of  serious  mail 
building  up  day  by  day  during  the  course 
of  debates  of  long  duration.  This  time 
enables  us  to  determine  the  thinking  of 
our  people  more  accurately;  and,  of 
com^e,  full  and  free  debate  on  contro- 
versial matters  provide  a  degree  of  pro- 
tection against  hasty  action  and  enables 
us  to  resist  the  clamor  of  well-organized 
groups  supporting  their  selfish  interests. 

DANGZX    TO    rXJNCnON    OF    SXNATX 

The  danger  of  a  change  in  procedure 
which  would  erode  and  threaten  to  de- 
stroy the  function  of  the  Senate  as  a 
deliberative  body  should  be  recognized 
by  all  thinking  persons  as  outweighing 


temporary  advantages  which  partisans 
would  gain  in  obtaining  prompt  action 
on  a  few  items  of  politically  expedient 
legislation.  And  even  those  partisan 
advocates  of  change  who  might  find 
themselves  able  to  ride  roughshod  over 
a  helpless  minority  today  might  them- 
selves be  on  the  losing  side  tomorrow 
and  might  then  regret  surrender  of  any 
part  of  the  right  to  discuss  questions  of 
principle  for  as  long  as  is  necessary  to 
make  the  people  of  the  Nation  realize 
fully  what  is  involved. 

POINTS  or  OBJXCTIOM 

I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  certain  addi- 
tional points: 

First.  A  material  limitation  on  Sen- 
ate debate — and  permitting  cloture  by 
a  smaller  vote  would  impose  a  material 
limitation — woiild  be  contrary  to  the 
basic  philosophy  of  oiir  plan  of  govern- 
ment. It  would  violate  the  spirit  of 
the  compact  which  made  our  Constitu- 
tional union  possible.  It  would  upset 
the  carefully  contrived  balance  among 
the  branches  of  our  Government.  It 
would  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Senate  as  a  guardian  of  States  rights 
and  individual  liberties. 

Second.  It  is  unnecessary  to  change 
the  rules  under  which  the  Senate  has 
functioned  satisfactorily  for  a  century 
and  a  half.  The  present  cloture  rule 
gives  adequate  protection  against  abuse 
of  the  privilege  of  extended  debate  by  a 
few  willful  men.  No  important  legis- 
lation has  been  permanently  blocked  by 
filibusters. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  us  to  con- 
sider proposed  changes  in  our  rules  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  immediate  ex- 
pediency but  in  the  light  of  the  back- 
ground and  traditions  of  their  body  and 
with  £in  eye  on  the  future. 

8ZNATX  IS  A  UNIQUX  BOOT 

Unlike  many  of  our  Institutions,  the 
Senate  was  not  established  as  a  copy  of 
some  existing  government  unit.  It  was 
uniquely  and  carefully  designed,  after 
long  and  arduous  debate  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  13  proudly  independ- 
ent States  which  were  willing  to  siu*- 
render  to  a  union  only  so  much  of  their 
sovereignty  as  was  essential  to  promote 
their  common  welfare. 

The  attitude  with  which  the  making 
of  oiu:  Constitution  was  approached  is 
evident  from  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Continental  Congress  adopted 
February  21,  1787,  calling  a  convention 
to  meet  in  Philadelphia  the  following 
May— 

For  the  sole  and  expreae  purpose  of  revis- 
ing the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  report- 
ing to  Congress  and  the  several  legislatures 
such  alterations  and  provisions  therein  as 
shall,  when  agreed  to  In  Congress  and  con- 
firmed by  the  States,  render  the  Federal 
Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
Cktvenunent  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union. 

The  difSculties  this  Convention  faced 
are  Indicated  by  George  Washington's 
statement  quoted  by  Gouvemeur  Mor- 
ris: 

It  is  too  probable  that  no  plan  we  propose 
will  be  adopted.  Perh&ps  another  dreadful 
conflict  is  to  be  sustained.  If  to  please  the 
people,  we   offer  what  we  ourselves   disap- 


prove, how  can  we  afterwards  defend  our 
work?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the 
wise  and  honest  can  repair.  The  event  la  in 
the  hand  of  Ood. 

From  May  to  September,  the  Conven- 
tion struggled  to  devise  a  plan  of  Fed- 
eral Government  which  the  delegates 
were  willing  to  defend  and  when  that 
task  was  completed,  the  work  of  obtain- 
ing approval  for  the  new  Constitution 
had  hardly  begim.  Ratification  by  nine 
States  was  necessary  before  it  could  be 
adopted.  The  people  of  the  States  had 
to  be  made  to  imderstand  the  virtues  of 
the  plan  and  the  necessity  for  conces- 
sions in  compromise  provisions  that  did 
not  completely  satisfy  anyone,  even  the 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 

an.T,  or  kights  pkoposxo 

The  first  Congress,  which  met  in  1789. 
responded  to  the  popular  demand  by 
proposing  12  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution in  a  resolution  which  stated: 

The  Conventions  of  a  number  of  States 
having  at  the  time  of  tbeir  adopting  the 
Constitution  expressed  a  desire,  in  order  to 
prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its  pow- 
ers, that  further  declaratory  and  restrictive 
clauses  should  be  added:  And  as  extending 
the  ground  of  public  confidence  in  the  gov- 
ernment will  best  Insure  the  beneficial  ends 
of  Its  Institution,  Resolved  •  •  •  That  the 
following  articles  be  proposed  as  amend- 
ments. 

These  first  amendments.  10  of  which 
were  adopted.  Included,  as  I  need  hardly 
remind  you,  the  ninth,  which  says: 

The  eniuneration  In  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people,  and  the  10th.  which  sajs:  "The  pow- 
ers not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respective- 
ly, or  to  the  people." 

The  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation  is 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  but  if 
he  Interprets  his  duties  as  permitting 
Interference  in  fields  reserved  for  State 
action,  who  shall  check  him?  The 
courts,  and  especially  the  Supreme 
Court,  are  interpreters  of  the  law.  but 
when  the  highest  court  conceives  of  Itself 
as  a  policymaking  body  and  Issues  orders 
involving  social  reforms  which  Interfere 
with  State  functions,  how  can  this  trend 
be  checked?  The  Congress,  in  addition 
to  having  the  power  to  make  laws,  has 
the  power  to  impeach  the  President  and 
other  officials,  but  what  if  the  popularly 
elected  representatives  yield  to  public 
clamor  and  endorse  proposals  which  in- 
fringe on  States  rights? 

sENATx  a  DzrzNDn  or  statss  kiorts 
It  is  when  an  answer  to  these  questions 
is  sought  that  the  unique  position  of  the 
Senate  in  our  system  of  government  be- 
comes apparent.  This  body  is  the  one 
place  where  the  sovereign  States  are 
represented  as  such  and  on  a  basis  of 
equality.  Even  though  Senators,  since 
adoption  of  the  17th  amendment,  are 
elected  by  the  people  instead  of  being 
chosen  by  State  legislatures,  they  still  are 
representatives  of  their  States  as  a  whole 
and  are  insulated  from  temporary  waves 
of  popular    sentiment  by  6 -year  terms 
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and  by  having  no  more  than  a  third  of 
the  Senate  seats  at  issue  in  any  one  elec- 
tion year. 
Madison  said : 

The  use  of  the  Senate  is  to  consist  in  Its 
proceeding  with  more  C(x>lnea6.  with  more 
system  and  with  mgce  wlsdocn  than  the 
popular  branch.  1 1 

As  vriW  be  recalled,  Washington 
described  the  Senate  to  Jefferson  as  a 
saucer  in  which  legislation  was  poured  to 
cool. 

That  traditional  function  of  the 
Senate  can  be  exercised  effectively  only 
so  long  as  this  body  remains  a  truly 
open  forum  in  which  each  spokesman  for 
a  sovereign  State  can  expound  his  views 
for  as  long  as  his  conscience  dictates 
when  the  rights  of  his  State  or  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
tects those  rights  are  threatened.  The 
Senate  will  become  no  more  than  a 
slower  House  of  Representatives  in  its 
net  results  if  a  simple  majority  can 
decide  when  discussion  should  be  stopped 
and  a  vote  taken. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  told  the 
Senate  in  its  early  days  that  the  only 
weapons  by  which  minorities  can  de- 
fend themselves  from  the  abuses  which 
"the  wantonness  of  power  is  but  too  often 
apt  to  suggest  to  large  and  successful 
majorities"  where  the  forms  and  rules  of 
proceedings  which  had  been  adopted. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  In  his  book  on  "Con- 
stitutional Government"  said: 

An  attempt  was  onoe  made  to  bring  the 
previous  question  into  the  practices  of  the 
Senate,  but  It  failed  of  success,  and  so  that 
imperative  form  of  cutting  off  all  further 
discussion  has  fortunately  never  found  a 
place  there. 

The  Senate's  opportunity  for  open  and  un- 
restricted ^lia^-nminn  and  its  Simple,  com- 
paratively, and  unencumbered  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding unquestionably  enable  it  to  fulfill 
with  very  considerable  success  its  high  func- 
tion as  a  chamber  of  revision. 

Ko  jTJsnncATinif  fob  chance 

Therefore.  I  say  that  before  we  tamper 
with  a  plan  of  iH-oceeding  which  has  been 
carried  oa  with  such  distinguished  ap- 
proval for  a  century  and  a  half,  we 
should  be  very  certain  that  there  is  justi- 
fication for  a  change. 

That  brings  me  to  another  point, 
which  Is  that  a  change  In  the  existing 
rules  is  unnecessary. 

We  are  told  that  a  majority  must  be 
given  the  power  to  cut  off  debate  after 
some  specified  period  of  time  in  order  to 
"break  the  power  of  the  filibuster." 

What,  then,  is  the  power  of  the  fili- 
buster and  how  has  it  been  used  to  the 
detriment  of  the  United  States? 

The  history  of  limitation  of  debate 
in  the  Senate  and  of  incidents  which 
led  to  attempts  to  impose  Limitation  has 
been  set  forth  so  effectively  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Public  Affairs  Bulle- 
tin No.  64  by  Dr.  George  Galloway  and 
that  study  is  so  well  known  to  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
details  here.  You  will  recall  that  the 
device  of  the  previous  question  for  end- 
ing debate,  which  was  allowed  in  the 
Continental  Congress  as  well  as  the 
British  Parliament,  was  carried  over  into 
the  rules  (^  the  Senate  in  1789  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  until  1806  before  it  was 


abolished  and  truly  free  debate  insti- 
tuted. During  the  first  17  years  the 
IM'evious  questicm  was  invoked  only  four 
times  and  used  only  three  times,  but 
that  was  enough  to  make  its  dangers 
evident  and  when  Henry  Clay  sought  to 
have  the  rule  revised  in  1841  he  failed. 
Nimierous  later  attempts  have  been 
made,  as  they  are  being  made  now,  to 
impose  restrictions  on  debate  but  It  is 
notable  that  the  general  tendency  has 
been  for  new  Members  of  the  Senate,  Im- 
patient with  what  seems  to  be  Its  de- 
liberate pace,  to  want  the  rules  changed 
and  then  for  those  same  Members,  as 
they  gain  more  experience,  to  recognize 
the  virtues  of  free  debate  and  to  defend 
the  existing  rule. 

STATES"    REPRESENTATION    Hf    THE   SENATE 

Damage  is  being  done  to  the  prestige 
of  the  States  by  this  debate. 

The  President,  any  President,  repre- 
sents the  Nation  as  a  whole.  His  primary 
responsibility  runs  to  the  people  them- 
selves. The  executive  branch  and  the 
vast  army  of  Federal  employees  are  not 
responsible  to  the  States.  Most  of  the 
officials  in  the  executive  branch  have 
never  been  elected  to  any  office  nor  are 
they  selected  by  the  electoral  process. 
The  people  cannot  bring  about  their  re- 
moval, and  complicated  administrative 
procedures  for  dismissal  or  impeachment 
proceedings  are  admittedly  difficult. 
These  are  the  only  ways  by  which  any 
official  may  be  punished  for  misconduct 
by  separation  from  public  service.  In 
neither  of  these  ways  do  the  people  have 
a  chance  to  act  directly. 

Member.,  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  elected  directly  by  the  people. 
Since  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution 
they  have  been  selected  from  geographi- 
cal subdivisions  of  the  State  and  are  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  voters  of  their 
districts.  While  all  of  them,  of  course, 
have  a  certain  loyalty  to  their  State,  it 
is  not  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  States  are  represented  directly. 

The  Federal  courts  certainly  do  not 
represent  the  States;  and.  In  fact,  re- 
cent decisions  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
have  shown  an  increasing  contempt  for 
and  disrespect  of  rights  to  the  States 
and  the  people  protected  by  the  9th  and 
10th  amendments.  I  personally  believe 
tliat  these  decisions  have  gone  much  too 
far,  but  certainly  tlieir  most  ardent  de- 
fenders would  not  contend  that  the  Fed- 
eral courts  have  been  relentless  in  de- 
fense of  rights  held  by  the  States. 

There  is  only  one  place  in  the  Federal 
Government  where  the  States  aie  repre- 
sented directly.  The  Senate  is  the  only 
defender  of  their  rights  and  powers. 

Within  the  Senate,  each  State  stands 
on  an  equal  footing  regardless  of  size, 
section,  econcanic  interests,  or  popula- 
tion. This  is  the  only  forum  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  the  only  place 
wliere  the  powers  of  States  and  rights 
of  people,  reserved  by  the  9th  and  10th 
amendments,  find  their  protectors. 

If  these  premises  be  true,  and  they  are 
true,  then  it  must  follow  that  the  Senate. 
as  an  institution,  and  the  Senators 
elected  from  their  States  are  the  trustees 
of  the  States'  powers  and  rights  under 
our  Constitution. 


None  of  us  here  had  anything  to  do 
with  creating  these  rights.  That  was  ac- 
complished when  the  BUI  of  Rig^hts  was 
adopted.  We  cannot  enlarge  these  rights 
except  by  following  the  constitutional 
provision  for  amendment  of  that  organic 
charter:  but  I  think  we  do  have  a  definite 
responsibility  whenever  Federal  legisla- 
tion anticipates  the  creation  of  a  new 
Federal  power,  and  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  the  States'  powers  to  see 
that  the  State  is  protected.  I  think  we 
have  a  duty  to  sur»port  corrective  legis- 
lation when  executive  prerogatives,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  Executive  orders 
and  regulations,  are  carried  too  far  and 
infringe  on  matters  of  State  jurisdic- 
tion. 

I  think  we  have  a  high  duty  to  support 
corrective  legislation  and  restore  to  the 
States  rights  and  ix>wers  they  have  lost 
by  judicial  decree  whenever  the  Cong;  ess 
feels  tiiat  the  decision  is  unwarranted. 
Most  of  us,  I  think,  feel  a  deep  responsi- 
bility to  the  State  which  sent  us  here  as 
trustees  of  their  power  to  retain  that 
bundle  of  powers  intact  during  our  ten- 
ure here  and  to  make  it  no  more  difficult 
for  those  who  will  succeed  us  to  defend 
the  sovereignty  of  our  State  against  the 
encroaching  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  that  this  attack  on  the 
Senate  rules  has  damaged  the  prestige 
of  the  Senate  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
our  covmtry  and  that,  therefore,  the 
States  prestige  and  power  to  defend 
themselves  have  been  damaged  to  some 
immeasurable  degree. 

To  my  mind,  the  further  limiting  of 
free  debate  In  the  Senate  would  be  a 
great  step  forward  In  limiting  the  r>owers 
of  the  States  to  be  heard  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  I  hope  that  Members 
of  this  body  will  carefully  consider  the 
question  In  this  context.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  woidd  willfuDy  participate  in 
the  loss  of  an  Incident  of  sovereignty  of 
our  State:  but,  in  my  c«Jinlon,  a  vote  to 
gag  the  Senate  or  hinder  free  debate  here 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  trust  of  the 
State  and  its  people  in  sending  us  here 
to  represent  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  close  on  a  bet- 
ter note  than  one  I  heard  struck  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  great  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI.  who,  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  addressed  the  Chair 
just  before  the  taking  of  a  vote,  said  he 
would  never  believe  that  the  people  of 
Oklahoma  had  sent  him  here  to  reduce 
the  stature,  the  power,  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and 
that  as  long  as  they  honored  him  with  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  he  would  not  vote  to 
add  further  strength  to  the  cloture  rule 
or  to  limit  the  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  a  Member  of  this  august  body. 

Mr.  Presid«it,  I  am  willing  to  rest  the 
case  on  those  sentim«its. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  battle  be- 
tween those,  such  as  mjrself ,  who  believe 
in  free  and  unlimited  debate  in  the  UJ3. 
Senate,  and  those  who  would  Impose 
even  more  limitation  of  debate  on  the 
Members  of  this  august  body  than  we 
now  have. 
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First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that,  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  we  do 
not  have  freedom  of  debate  at  this  time 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  but.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  can  require  the  other  one- 
toird,  or  a  total  representation  of  16  of 
our  sovereign  States,  to  silently  watch 
legislation  they  detest  be  passed  by  this 
body. 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  sincerely 
feel  that  there  are  many  legitimate  rea- 
sons why  the  Senate  should  have  un- 
limited debate,  the  American  public  has 
been  led  to  believe  that  there  Is  one  rea- 
son, and  one  reason  only,  why  a  small 
majority  in  the  Senate  cannot  shut  off 
debate,  and  that  the  only  reason  why  we 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  is  that  the 
iiouthern  Senators  use  freedom  of  debate 
a«  a  weapon  against  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  disservice  than  could  be  done  to 
the  citizens  of  this  country  than  to  so 
mislead  them  about  one  of  our  greatest 
institutions,  and  to  place  In  their  minds 
the  mistaken  conception  that  this  battle, 
which  has  been  fought  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate ever  since  its  inception,  is  a  civil 
rights  struggle. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  at  least  10 
very  good  reasons  why  the  Senate  should 
have  unlimited  debate — some  of  them,  of 
course,  much  better  than  others;  but 
each  on  its  own  merits  is  a  very  valid 
reason  for  continuing  this  situation  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  as  the  last  free  forum  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  sincere  effort  to 
shed  some  light  on  this  subject  that  has 
been  so  clouded  by  the  opponents  of  free 
discussion  In  the  Senate,  I  shall  list  some 
of  these  reasons,  and  shall  discuss  them, 
in  the  hope  that  we  can  disprove  the 
opposition's  theory  that  this  is  merely 
a  sectional  civil  rights  battle. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  tradi- 
tionally had  unlimited  debate  in  the 
Senate  and  have  not  resorted  to  the  ma- 
jority rule  which  prevails  in  most  of  our 
other  institutions,  is  the  very  cogent  fact 
that  minorities  have  rights  which  no 
majority  should  be  able  to  override. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution,  hav- 
ing full  knowledge  of  this  fact,  set  up  the 
Senate  as  a  separate  entity  without  any 
reference  to  the  population  of  the  States, 
so  that  a  simple  majority  of  our  popula- 
tion could  not  trample  down  the  rights 
of  a  minority.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
our  very  largest  minority  groups  who 
have  temporarily  gained  majority  In- 
fluence over  the  Congress  through  bloc 
voting  and  propaganda  efforts  unwisely 
lose  sight  of  the  valuable  contribution 
the  Senate  has  made  in  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  these  very  minorities. 
Unbelievably  at  this  particular  time,  they 
are  among  the  most  vocal  advocates  of  a 
change  in  the  very  rule  which  so  often 
has  protected  them. 

Another  reason  why  the  Senate  does 
not  have  majority  cloture  is  the  realiza- 
tion that  many  times  a  majority  of  Sen- 
ators do  not  represent  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Many  times 
in  the  past  Senators  of  the  large,  popu- 
lous States  have  fought  against  such 
changes  as  the  one  proposed  here  today. 


because,  as  they  have  pointed  out,  a  coa- 
lition oif  smaller  States  representing  a 
fragment  of  the  population  of  our  coun- 
try, but  a  majority  In  the  U.S.  Senate, 
could,  with  a  simple  majority  vote,  over- 
whelm the  vote  of  the  Senators  of  the 
larger  States,  even  though  the  senatorial 
minority  represented  by  far  a  majority 
of  the  pKjpulation,  the  wealth,  and  the 
tax  contribution  of  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately  again,  many  of  these 
Senators  are  at  this  time  on  the  other 
side  of  this  battle  and  now  clamor  for 
majority  cloture,  losing  sight  of.  or 
ignoring,  the  fact  that  their  predecessors 
in  their  infinite  wisdom  not  only  estab- 
lished unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate, 
but  fought  valiantly  to  protect  their 
right  to  speak  out  at  length  on  any 
subject. 

The  advocates  of  simple  majority  clo- 
ture, which  should  be  termed  "gag  rule" 
in  the  Senate,  many  times  have  pointed 
out  that  this  is  the  leist  bastion  of  free- 
dom of  debate  anywhere  in  the  world, 
and  have  cited  foreign  parliamentary 
bodies,  as  well  as  State  Senates  of  the 
great  States  of  our  own  Nation,  as  oper- 
ating^ under  rules  which  include  the 
"preTO>us  question  rule"  or  simple  ma- 
jority cloture.  Each  time  this  compari- 
son has  been  made,  the  Senators  flghting 
to  preserve  free  speech  in  this  body  have 
pointed  out,  as  I  shall  point  out  again, 
that  very  little  parallel  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween such  institutions  and  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

First  of  all,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  the 
unique  duty  of  sitting  in  an  appellate 
capacity,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  care- 
fully Inspect  proposed  legislation,  to  mull 
over  it,  chew  on  it.  and  digest  it,  and  we 
are  the  only  body  in  this  Congress  that 
has  the  time  or  the  rules  to  allow  such 
complete  consideration.  To  eliminate 
freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate  would 
be  to  make  this  body  nothing  more  than 
a  rubberstamp  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  reduce  the  Senate  to 
a  mere  shell  of  what  it  was  when  we 
were  elected  to  office. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  has  the  addi- 
tional unique  functions  of  giving  advice 
and  consent  to  the  President  on  treaties 
and  the  confirmation  of  appointments, 
which  are  functions  not  served  by  any 
other  body  in  our  Government,  and 
which,  in  themselves,  require  that  we 
have  generous  debate,  so  we  can  freely 
discuss  these  things  without  danger  of 
intimidation  by  the  tremendous  powers 
of  the  White  House.  To  remove  gener- 
ous debate  from  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  elimi- 
nate the  Senate's  function  of  acting  as  a 
curb  on  the  Presidency,  since  a  majority 
of  the  President's  party  could  railroad 
through  legislation  and  confirmation 
without  an  opportunity  for  minority  dis- 
sidents to  s{>eak  out  in  opposition. 

A  reason  frequently  given  by  pro- 
ponents of  cloture  in  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
that  needed  legislation  is  blocked  by  un- 
limited debate  and  we  must.  In  fact, 
have  majority  cloture  in  order  to  pass 
the  legislation  the  coimtry  needs. 

A  review  of  the  debate  on  legislation 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Senate 
Indicates  very  strongly  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  legislation  defeated  by 


generous  debate  was,  in  fact,  later 
recognized  as  bad  legislation:  and  the 
proponents  of  cloture  are  sadly  lacking 
in  examples  of  good  legislation  that  has 
been  defeated  by  unlimited  debate. 
Several  years  ago  in  this  body  in  debate 
on  this  same  question  it  was  pointed  out 
that  we  must  have  majority  cloture  if 
we  were  to  pass  foreign  aid  legislation, 
the  Federal  aid  Ic)  education  bill,  and 
civil  rights  measures. 

In  this  very  session,  operating  under 
the  existmg  rule,  as  far  as  debate  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  seen  the  largest  foreign 
aid  bill  ever  passed  go  out  of  this  body, 
we  have  seen  the  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  pass  this  body,  and  we  have 
seen  the  Civil  Rights  Commission's  life 
extended  for  an  additional  2  years,  even 
though  a  large  minority  of  the  Sen- 
ators feel  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion does  more  harm  than  good. 

If  we  remove  ourselves  from  the  world 
of  fancy  for  just  a  few  moments  and 
look  to  the  lessons  of  history,  a  more 
concrete  basis  from  which  to  draw  our 
conclusions,  we  will  see  that  very  rarely 
in  the  ptast  has  needed  legislation  been 
defeated  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  times  unwise  legislation  such  as 
the  Reconstruction  Act  of  Louisiana  and 
the  Force  bill,  which  would  have  put 
Federal  bayonets  around  our  ballot 
boxes,  has  been  defeated.  I  might  note 
that  later  it  was  acknowledged  by  the 
proponents  of  these  measures  that  the 
legislation  was  unwise  and  should  not 
have  been  passed. 

In  every  effort  to  sway  public  opinion, 
the  proponents  of  this  measure  in  the 
past  and  at  the  present  time  have  misled 
the  American  people  Into  thmklng  this 
entire  Ckivernment  was  set  up  so  that  a 
simple  majority  would  prevail  in  all 
functions.  It  has  been  p>ointed  out  time 
and  time  again,  and  it  hardly  seems 
necessary — but  unfortunately  it  Is  re- 
quired— that  I  point  out  that  the  very 
reason  the  Senate  was  set  up  was  so  that 
the  majority  of  the  population  in  this 
country  could  not  run  roughshod  over 
the  smaller  States  or  the  lesser  or  mi- 
nority group.  The  Senate  itself  was  a 
part  of  a  compromise  between  the  peo- 
ple who  wanted  majority  rule  and  those 
who  wanted  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
States. 

It  saddens  me  that  a  great  number  of 
people  across  this  land  of  ours  have 
chosen  to  disregard  or  have  completely 
forgotten  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers 
in  framing  this  Constitution  so  that  we 
could  not  have  an  impassioned  tempo- 
rary majority  running  wild  over  the 
rights  of  the  minority  and  using  the  very 
force  of  Government  which  is  supposed 
to  protect  the  minorities  to  grind  these 
unhappy  people  into  the  dust. 

The  Constitution  itself  provides  for 
yeas  and  nays  by  a  small  minority  of 
the  Senators  as  a  check  on  the  majority 
and  as  a  method  which  can  be  used  and 
has  been  used  as  a  dilatory  tactic.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Constitution  itself  pro- 
vides in  several  instances,  which  I  shsdl 
enumerate  later,  for  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Senators.  These  constitutional  re- 
quirements, along  with  the  constitu- 
tional provision  that  no  State  can  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  representation  in 
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the  Senate  without  Its  consent,  certainly 
stand  as  bulwarks  against  a  temporary 
majority  depriving  Senators  or  States  of 
their  votes. 

One  argument  frequently  used  by  those 
wishing  to  impose  gag  rule  on  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  possibility  of  a  minority  of 
the  Senators  holding  up  legislation  that 
the  majority  thinks  is  important.  What 
these  people  fail  to  see  is  that  there  is 
much  less  danger  from  a  minority  than 
there  is  from  a  majority.  Our  predeces- 
sors in  this  body  in  their  wisdom  estab- 
lished unlimited  debate  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  allowing  deliberations  to  go  to 
any  lengths  necessary  in  order  to  Insure 
good,  calm,  deliberative  action.  Nowhere 
in  their  efforts  to  Impose  this  gag  rule 
on  the  Senate  do  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  point  out  the  times  that  a  sin- 
gle Senator  or  a  small  handful  of  Sena- 
tors have  delayed  action  on  unwise  bills 
until  the  public  Indignation  could  rise  to 
such  a  point  that  the  small  minority  be- 
came a  majority  and  the  legislation  was 
subsequently  defeated. 

There  is  tx>t  a  Senator  who  is  not 
aware  that  hasty  action  creates  many 
mistakes,  and  that  time  after  time  the 
Senate  in  its  deliberations  on  various 
measures  has  recognized  mistakes  which 
the  House  has  made  In  bills  passed  in 
haste  and  corrected  them,  principally 
through  the  efforts  of  a  small  minority 
of  the  Senators  endeavoring  to  shed 
some  light  on  the  particular  subject. 

A  further  argument  for  majority  clo- 
ture that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
contention  I  was  jTist  discussing  is  the 
more  frightening  suggestion  that  un- 
limited debate  allows  a  small  minority 
to  block  much  legi&latiou.  This  par- 
ticular position  of  the  proponents  of  ma- 
jority cloture  fascinates  me  for  several 
reasons. 

First  of  all,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  many  times  the  Senate  with  rela- 
tive unlimited  debate  passes  more  bills 
in  a  session  of  Congress  than  does  the 
House  with  Its  strict  cloture  rule.  When 
this  fact  is  pointed  out  to  proponents  of 
majority  cloture  they  easily  shift  their 
line  of  logic  and  maintain  that  this 
phenomenon  occurs  because  of  a  fear  of 
the  majority  of  Senators  of  this  body 
that  one  Senator  may  block  some  pet 
proposal  of  theirs  if  they  block  his  pet 
proposaL  Not  only  does  this  glib  switch 
from  one  line  of  reasoning  to  another  re- 
fute their  contention  that  legislation  is 
blocked  by  luilimited  debate,  but  it  casts 
aspersions  on  every  Member  of  this  body 
who  is  conscientiovsly  seeking  to  repre- 
sent his  State. 

It  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  on  an 
issue  as  vital  as  this  which  concerns  the 
very  essence  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  *hat  all 
the  bad  should  be  pointed  out  and  in- 
deed magnified,  while  none  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  unhmlted  debate  are  given 
publicity. 

I  believe  that  unselfish  interests,  when 
properly  instructed  as  to  the  nature  of 
majority  cloture  and  the  very  real  pro- 
tections the  Senate  offers  to  minority 
groups  under  Its  present  rules,  will  favor 
the  retention  of  the  rules  we  now  have. 
It  seons  to  me  especially  worthy  of  note 
that  many  men  who  have  used  unlim- 
ited debate,  even  though  they  were  in  a 


small  minority  of  Senators,  to  protest 
action  when  great,  vital,  constitutional 
issues  were  at  hand,  hare  been  among 
those  considered  to  be  the  giants  of  the 
Senate. 

Three  such  men  who  were  violently 
opi>06ed  to  any  change  in  unlimited  de- 
bate have  their  portraits  hanging  in  the 
Senate  reception  room  right  outside  this 
Chamber.  They  represented  divergent 
views  on  most  other  issues  and  they  came 
from  different  sections  of  the  country, 
but  they  were  giants  of  the  Senate  and 
they  opposed  cloture.  I  speak,  of  course, 
of  John  C.  Calhoun  of  my  own  State  of 
South  Carolina.  Bob  La  Pollette,  from 
Wisconsin,  and  Daniel  Webster,  three 
Senators  selected  as  among  the  five 
greatest  in  our  history.  When  a  vital 
constitutional  issue  was  at  hand  in  the 
Senate,  none  of  these  men  would  flinch 
from  using  every  senatorial  power  at 
his  conunand  to  focus  public  attention  on 
what  he  considered  to  be  inopF>ortune 
acticHi  and  thus  bring  great  pressure  on 
this  body  to  act  in  a  more  wise  manner. 

Unfortunately  in  this  time  and  age  of 
fantastic  communication  devices,  people 
can  be  given  superficial  explanations  of 
issues  suod  can  be  aroused  to  a  fever  pitch 
on  the  wrong  side  of  any  question  in  a 
matter  of  hours.  In  order  to  adequately 
educate  the  public  on  Issues  of  vital  con- 
cern to  their  welfare  under  such  adverse 
conditions,  it  sometimes  becomes  neces- 
sary for  a  minority  of  the  Senators  to 
resort  to  lengthy  discussion  of  the  issues 
before  the  Senate  in  order  to  get  even  a 
cursory  mention  of  their  viewpoint. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  have  much 
faster  communications  in  our  day  and 
time  than  this  Nation  had  in  the  days  of 
such  stalwarts  of  oratory  as  Daniel 
Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  Bob  La 
FOllette,  it  is  also  a  truth  that  much  of 
our  communication  network  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  relatively  few  men,  and  In 
many  cases  there  is  presented  only  the 
side  of  an  issue  favorable  to  selfish  in- 
terests. 

One  of  the  things  that  will  be  lost  if 
this  body  adopts  majority  cloture  is  the 
opportunity  of  a  Senator,  when  he  feels 
m  his  heart  that  the  Senate  is  taking 
precipitate,  imwise  action,  to  take  the 
floor  and  by  sheer  length  of  debate  focus 
national  attention  on  what  he  considers 
to  be  the  true  Issues  at  stake. 

Many  times  since  I  have  been  in  this 
body  I  personally,  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, have  been  attacked  as  being 
provincial  because  we  still  believe  In  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Individual  States.  While 
the  press  of  modem  affairs  has  required 
a  much  greater  centralization  of  govern- 
ment, it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
we  must  abolish  the  system  of  govern- 
ment so  wisely  established  for  these 
United  States  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution. 

Ceitainly  every  Senator  must  concern 
himself  with  the  national  interest,  but  by 
no  means  does  this  require  that  a 
Senator  fall  to  represent  the  Interests 
of  his  State.  It  is  sad  but  true  in  many 
cases  that  the  only  voices  which  a  State 
may  have  to  protect  the  citizens  and  in- 
terests of  that  State  are  those  of  its  two 
Senators.  Unfortunately,  it  is  also  true 
that  many  times  when  a  Senator  raises 


his  voice  in  defense  of  his  State,  he  is 
accused  of  provincialism  and  held  up 
to  ridicule  before  the  people  of  the  other 
areas  as  though  there  were  no  longer  any 
sovereignty  vested  in  our  50  States. 

I  think  it  was  wise  indeed  to  realize 
when  this  great  Union  was  formed  that, 
while  we  had  much  in  common,  there 
would  forever  be  divergent  Interests 
among  the  States,  and  to  provide  each 
State  of  the  Union  with  two  voices  in 
this  body  which  could  not  be  removed 
without  their  consent. 

I  want  to  remind  every  Member  of 
this  body  that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  the 
only  place  where  the  State  has  a  voice 
representing  it,  and  where  the  rape  of 
the  State's  rights  can  be  protested. 

Unhappily,  certain  groups  in  our 
country  have  felt  it  to  their  interest  to 
ridicule  the  idea  of  the  Senators  as  aov- 
bassadors  of  their  States  by  refusing  to 
recognize  the  divergent  interests  of  our 
States  at  all,  but  using  the  dangerous 
world  situation  to  spotlight  only  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  and. 
consequently,  sneer  at  any  consideration 
of  the  Senators  as  being  their  States 
ambassadors. 

I  smcerely  pray  that  this  imfortunate 
view  will  be  exposed  for  what  it  is:  to 
wit,  an  effort  to  change  the  very  con- 
stitutional nature  of  our  Government 
and  to  eliminate  the  last  vestige  of 
States  rights  in  our  country.  I  think 
when  this  question  of  unlimited  debate 
is  removed  from  all  the  trappings  that 
have  l>een  placed  around  it  by  organized 
pressure  groups  and  misguided  advo- 
cates, we  shall  see  the  problem  a  lot  more 
clearly  and  a  lot  more  sensibly  before 
we  are  moved  to  vote  on  it. 

I  would  like  to  return  and  dwell  at 
length  on  the  fh-st  punt  I  made  and  in 
order  to  A\spe\  this  erroneous  notion 
that  the  fight  over  cloture  is  nothing 
more  than  a  civil  rights  battle  of  a  very 
recent  nature,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
s(xne  comments  of  Senators  who  have 
preceded  us  m  this  body  and  who  have 
ranged  over  a  period  of  a  half  a  century, 
speaking  of  cloture.  These  comments 
are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Cwn- 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration  in 
1947,  £Oth  Congress,  1st  session.  Calendar 
No.  85.  Report  No.  87,  and  should  dra- 
matically demonstrate  this  is  not  merely 
a  fight  on  one  narrow  legislative  ob- 
jective. William  Alden  Smith,  a  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  1907-19: 

The  proposed  new  rule  is  Intended  to  cur- 
tail the  Individual  right  and  power  of  Sen- 
ators. How  can  a  Senator  represent  his 
State  appropriately  In  a  crisis  If  a  few  Sen- 
ators may  decree  in  caucus  and  then  absent 
themselves,  leaving  the  State  to  its  fate, 
shorn  of  the  power  to  be  effective? 

I  have  never  seen  the  present  rule  abused. 
I  have  been  impatient  at  times  with  Sen- 
ators, but  good  hs«  come  to  the  country  In 
most  Instances  as  a  result  of  our  liberal 
latitude  In  debate. 

Much  good  and  no  harm  has  come  from 
unlimited  discussion  here;  and,  to  curtail  It 
and  deprive  ourselves  of  this  power  and 
privilege.  It  seems  to  me,  Is  not  called  for 
by  any  situation  now  exlsCLng. 

The  Instances  where  this  rule  of  unlimited 
debate  has  been  abused  and  has  worked  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Government  are 
very  rare  Indeed  and  the  cases  where  It  has 
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been  of  tremendotis  advantage  to  the  Oot- 
ernment  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  be  counted  by  hundreds  and 
hundreds. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Michigan  said: 

No  unlimited  debate,  as  I  define  it,  was 
such  a  protracted  and  prolonged  discussion 
as  to  bring  acutely  to  the  minds  of  Sen- 
ators the  necessity  of  composing  that  par- 
ticular situation. 

The  longer  I  stay  here  the  less  I  speak. 
Some  of  the  best  men  who  ever  served  in 
this  body  have  grown  to  dislike  verbal  con- 
troversy. 

Men  get  over  the  fascination  of  their  own 
speech;  but  U  the  occasion  should  require, 
or  if  some  injustice  was  sought  to  be  done, 
unlimited  debate  would  be  a  very  desirable 
and  potential  weapon  to  reside  in  the  sen- 
atorsiiip. 

It  is  not  that  a  Senator  wishes  to  be  heard 
at  great  length;  It  is  the  power  to  defend 
his  State  which  you  are  attempting  to  cur- 
tall. 

Take  away  the  right  of  unlimited  debate 
and  you  take  away  the  one  great  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  senatorial  procedure. 

A  great  deal  of  agitation  has  been  heard 
at  varying  times  concerning  the  necessity 
for  having  some  rule  that  would  limit  de- 
bate. There  were  those  of  us  who  did  not 
think  any  rule  at  all  was  necessary.  I  speak 
now  advisedly,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  when  I  say  that  Ihat  rule  was 
adopted  as  a  compromise  rule,  and  assiir- 
ances  were  given  tiiat  If  It  should  be  agreed 
to — as  It  was,  without  any  controversy — it 
would  end  this  matter  of  so-called  cloture 
legislation.     It  has  answered  Its  purpose. 

During  my  somewhat  protracted  member- 
ship of  this  body  a  few  filibusters  have  been 
engaged  in.  I  was  the  victim  of  one  of  those 
filibusters,  Mr.  President.  A  bill  in  which  I 
was  deeply  interested,  which  had  been  de- 
bated for  weeks  In  tills  body,  as  I  remember 
It,  was  at  the  end  of  a  session  defeated  by  a 
filibuster. 

At  that  time  I  felt  very  keenly  on  the  sub- 
ject but,  when  I  came  to  look  it  all  over,  I 
was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evils  that 
grew  out  of  our  present  system  were  Insig- 
nificant compared  to  the  l>eneflts  that  grew 
out  of  It. 

I  think  I  have  myself  participated  In  two 
filibusters  during  the  time  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  Ixxly,  and  I  have  never  had 
occasion  to  regret  it.  I  believed  that  they 
were  Justified.  I  believe  that  great  good 
eame  to  the  country  because  of  those  pro- 
tracted discussions. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  a  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  1893-1924.  stated: 

This  is  a  general  rule  to  limit  all  debate, 
indiscriminately,  on  every  measure,  whether 
trlfilng  or  of  the  gravest  Importance,  affect- 
ing the  Constitution,  the  welfare  of  the  en- 
tire country,  or  the  Interests  of  a  section  of 
the  country,  or  what  may  be  the  vital  in- 
terests of  a  single  State.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  a  rule  of  that  kind  is  thoroughly 
unsound  in  principle,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  retain  in  the  Senate  the  general  debate 
and  the  latitude  of  debate  which  we  now 
have. 

The  case  for  free  debate  In  the  Senate  has 
never  been  better  stated  than  In  a  paragraph 
I  am  al>out  to  read  from  a  well-known  book. 
It  is  there  said; 

"It  Is  the  proper  duty  of  a  representative 
body  to  look  diligently  Into  every  affair  of 
government  and  to  talk  much  alx>ut  what 
It  sees.  It  Is  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and  the 
voice,  and  to  embody  the  wisdom  and  will 
of  Its  constituents.  Unless  Congress  have 
and  use  every  means  of  acquainting  Itself 
with  the  acts  and  the  disposition  of  the 
administrative  agents  of  the  Oovernment. 
the  country  must  )>e  helpless  to  learn  how 


It  is  being  served :  And  unless  Congress  both 
scrutinize  these  things  and  sift  them  by 
every  form  of  discussion  the  country  must 
remain  in  embarrassing,  crippling  Ignorance 
of  the  very  affairs  which  It  is  most  Important 
that  it  should  understand  and  direct. 

"The  informing  function  of  Congress 
should  be  preferred  even  to  its  legislative 
function.  The  argxmient  is  not  only  that 
discussed  and  Interrogated  administration 
is  the  only  pure  and  efficient  administration 
but  more  than  that,  that  the  only  really  self- 
governing  people  Is  that  people  which  dis- 
cxisses  and  Interrogates  Its  administration. 
The  talk  on  the  part  of  Congress  which  we 
sometimes  Justly  condemn  Is  the  profitless 
squabble  of  words  over  frivolous  bills  or  self- 
ish party  Issues.  It  would  be  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  their  being  too  much  talk  about  the 
prsu:tical  concerns  and  processes  of  gov- 
ernment. Such  talk  It  is  which,  when  ear- 
nestly and  purposefully  conducted,  clears  the 
public  mind  cjid  shapes  the  demand  of 
public  opinion." 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  taken  from  Con- 
gressional Oovernment.  pages  303  and  304, 
written  by  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States  (Woodrow  Wilson),  and  I 
think  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more 
powerful  exposition  to  that  necessity  for 
debate  which,  I  think.  Is  infringed  on  by  this 
proposed  rule. 

Warren  G.  Harding,  a  Senator  from 
Ohio,  1915-20.  said: 

I  have  been  hearing  about  the  reformation 
of  the  Senate  since  I  first  entered  politics; 
and  it  was  rather  an  ironical  thing  the  other 
day  that  one  of  the  most  emphatic  speechea 
made  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this  rule 
was  uttered  by  the  very  latest  arrival  in  this 
body. 

I  have  l>een  observing  the  Senate  at  close 
range  now  for  3  years.  I  came  with  the 
notion  that  the  Senate  "fiddled"  away  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  time  in  debate,  and 
I  am  still  of  that  opinion;  but  the  debate 
that  needlessly  consumes  the  time  of  the 
Senate  is  not  reached  by  the  proposed  rule. 

I  want  to  feel  that  the  Senate  still  controls 
Its  own  destinies.  Moreover,  the  new  cloture 
rule  is  ample.  I  am  opposed  to  the  so-called 
reformation  of  the  Senate  in  the  name  of  a 
war  measure. 

But  the  reformation  of  the  Senate  has  long 
been  a  fad.  I  came  here  myself  under  the 
Impression  that  there  ought  to  be  cloture 
and  limitations  on  debate;  and  the  longer  I 
sit  in  this  body,  the  more  convinced  do  I 
become  that  the  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  one  of  the  highest  guaranties 
we  have  of  our  American  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  take  my  seat  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  length  of  a  speech  Is  not  the 
measure  of  its  merit. 

While  the  Senate  may  not  listen,  t>ecause 
the  Senate  does  not  listen  very  attentively 
to  anybody.  I  discover,  though  Congress 
may  not  be  apparently  concerned  and  though 
the  galleries  of  this  body  may  not  be  filled 
to  add  their  Inspiring  attention.  I  charge  you 
now.  Mr.  President,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  listening. 
This  Is  the  one  central  point,  the  one  open 
forum,  the  one  place  in  America  where  there 
is  freedom  of  debate,  which  Is  essential  to  an 
enlightened  and  dependable  public  senti- 
ment, the  guide  of  the  American  Republic. 

Hiram  M.  Johnson,  a  Senator  from 
California,  1917-45,  stated: 

But  in  this  day.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
something  else  that  I  see  as  well.  I  see  that 
we  have  transmuted  In  the  past  14  months 
our  Republic;  I  see  that  upon  which  we  have 
prided  ourselves  in  the  past,  that  of  which 
we  have  boasted  In  the  past,  that  which  we 
have  taken  unto  ovirselves  and  loved  dvulng 
all  of  the  years  that  this  Nation  has  t>een  a 


Nation — has  been  transmitted  under  the 
exigency  and  the  emergency  of  war,  and 
rightly  so,  into  an  autocracy  as  powerful  as 
any  autocracy  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  another  day 
coming  as  well,  and  Ir  transmuting  our  Gov- 
ernment temporarily  in  the  fashion  that 
we  have  done,  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
man  of  wisdom,  or  foresight,  with  an  atom 
of  statesmanship,  should  not  prepare  against 
that  day  when  it  will  be  his  duty  and  his 
obligation  as  great  as  Is  the  obligation  today 
to  win  this  war,  to  bring  back  this  Republic 
Into  its  own,  and  make  this  Oovernment  as 
It   has  been    in    all   the  years   of   the   past. 

It  is  that  day  when  we  must  finally  face 
the  ultimate  Issue  and  restore  this  Oovern- 
ment to  its  pristine  purity  and  its  pristine 
glory  and  to  Its  original  character — it  is  this 
day  I  guard  against  now  by  permitting  not 
the  entering  wedge  in  this  ixxly  and  with  its 
Meml>ers,  so  that  they  could  not  do  fully, 
freely,  wholly,  absolutely,  and  successfully 
their  duty  when  the  day  shall  come. 

The  last  place  In  all  this  world  where  free- 
dom obtains,  the  place  where  freedom  of 
speech  may  be  abused,  abused,  abused,  and 
abused  again,  but  the  last  free  forum  In 
that  day  will  then  have  l>een  destroyed,  and 
we  here  this  day  will  have  commenced  and 
made    easy    tiiat    destruction. 

Charles  E.  Townsend.  a  Senator  from 
Michigan,  1911-23.  said: 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  o\ir  Republic 
when  the  Senate  ceases  to  be  a  free  and  open 
forum. 

Not  cloture  but  intelligent  deliberation  is 
the  present  need.  This  la  an  Insidious  at- 
tempt, as  It  seems  to  me,  to  limit  debate 
and  confine  it  according  to  the  wishes  of 
people  not  connected  directly  with  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  have  l>een  a  Meml>er 
of  the  Senate  I  have  never  seen,  except  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  a  Congress,  any  bill 
defeated,  by  a  filibuster,  or  otherwise,  which 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  earnestly  desired 
to  pass.  It  has  never  been  done,  and  it  can- 
not l>e  done.  The  will  of  the  majority 
properly  determined  can  always  be  exercised, 
not  on  the  minute,  not  a  given  hour  pos- 
sibly, but  at  some  time  during  the  session, 
and  it  always  will  be  so. 

Public  sentiment.  Senators  seem  to  l>e 
fearful  of  public  sentiment.  The  only  sen- 
timent that  I  have  to  face  is  that  of  my 
constituents.  I  object.  Mr.  President,  to  hav- 
ing any  Senator  or  number  of  Senators  place 
any  restriction  upon  me  in  the  exercise  of 
my  duties  as  a  representative  from  my 
State. 

When  I  was  a  Memt>er  of  the  other  House, 
to  me  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate  was  that  there  was  an  op- 
portunity for  debate  and  full  consideration. 
I  did  not  expect  to  abuse  that  privilege,  and 
I  never  have  done  so. 

Most  new  Senators  are  instinctively  for 
reforming  the  rules. 

We  have  been  In  the  habit  of  condemning 
long  speeches  sometimes,  and  I  confess  that 
at  times  I  have  criticized  them,  too;  but  I 
have  recalling  that  sut>sequent  events  have 
shown  that  many  Senators  were  right  In 
apf>ealing  to  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
question  under  discussion,  and  It  was  their 
duty  to  make  those  appeals  to  the  Senate  if 
by  doing  so  they  had  any  hope  of  changing 
the  sentiments  of  the  Senators. 

James  E.  Watson,  a  Senator  from 
Indiana.  1916-33,  stated: 

If  this  had  l>een  the  rule  of  the  UJ3. 
Senate  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  formation  of  the  Union  many 
of  the  great  orations  that  challenged  the  at- 
tention of  mankind  and  fashioned  the  policy 
of  the  Republic  would  iiave  been  but  par- 
tially delivered. 
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If  this  had  \yttn  the  rule  of  the  XJS. 
Senate  for  the  first  50  years  of  Its  exist- 
ence John  C.  Calhoun  would  not  have  l>een 
able  to  thunder  forth  the  doctrines  in  which 
he  believed;  Hayne  could  not  have  announced 
on  the  floor  the  ideas  which  he  so  elo- 
quently espoused;  Henry  Clay  would  have 
been  unable  to  deliver  in  full  any  one  of 
the  score  of  speechea  that  accomplished  so 
much  for  his  country;  and  Daniel  Webster, 
imperious  orator  of  American  history,  could 
not  have  blazed  the  pathway  of  the  future 
In  that  historic  utterance  In  which  he  an- 
ounced  the  essential  policies  of  the  Republic 
If  its  Institutions  are  to  endure,  for  on  the 
floor  of  the  U£.  Senate  and  in  the  open 
forum  of  del>ate  he  in  a  sense  shaped  the 
destiny  of  the  Republic  and  molded  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Nation. 

If  this  had  been  the  rule  of  the  Senate 
even  in  our  day,  the  great  debates  that  have 
occurred  upon  the  flnanclal  and  economic 
problems  which  have  engaged  the  thought 
and  attention  of  the  Republic  could  not 
have  taken  place  to  the  full. 

Why,  Senators,  we  are  not  children;  we  are 
men.  We  are  not  engaged  in  some  sport  in 
which  a  man  Is  limited  to  a  certain  number 
of  strikes;  we  are  Senators,  chosen  l>ecause 
of  supposed  ability,  fitness,  and  character 
to  measure  up  to  the  great  demands  of 
statesmanship,  to  grf4)ple  with  the  eternal 
verities  that  underlto  all  progress  and  all 
enduring  government,  and  why  should  it  he 
thought  that  we  must  place  a  limitation 
upon  ourselves  else  we  shall  trample  upon 
the  rights  of  the  people  by  too  great 
speech? 

Asle  J.  Oronna,  a  Senator  from  North 
DakoU.  1911-21,  said: 

In  my  Judgment  this  rule  is  an  Insidious 
effort  to  throttle  free  speech  in  the  Senate. 
It  is  an  effort  to  shackle  the  meml)ership  of 
this  Ixxly;  it  is  the  forerunner  of  lx>8S  rule; 
it  is  the  kejrstone  to  the  foundation  of  a 
political  machine.  It  matters  not  what  time 
Is  allotted  to  any  Memlier.  the  rule  In  itself 
is  autocratic;  it  is  (icsj)otlc;  it  is  contrary 
to  democratic  principles  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. I . 

Reed  Smoot.  a 'Senator  from  Utah. 
1903-33.  stated: 

The  passage  of  thlH  resolution  means  that 
running  debate  will  iie  closed  In  the  future, 
and  I  say  now  that  there  has  been  more 
information  given  to  Senators,  actual  In- 
formation. Information  that  affected  the 
votes  of  Senators,  more  real  Information 
gained,  in  a  runnii\g  debate  where  ques- 
tions are  freely  asked,  than  there  is  in  all 
the  set  speeches  that  were  ever  made  in 
this  ixxly.  j  j 

James  D.  Phelnln.  a  Senator  from 
California,  1915-21,  said: 

It  is  the  history  c>f  this  body  that  there 
are  empty  benches  occasionally  when  a 
Senator  exceeds  whivt.  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  absentees,  may  be  a  reasonable  time 
limit.  I  believe  it  was  held  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that,  whereas  a  man  had  a 
right  to  speak,  he  hiid  no  right  to  be  heard. 

The  Senate  rules  nerve  by  arresting  hasty 
action.  Members  of  the  House  have  ap- 
pealed to  me  to  save  the  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  which  the  Meml>ers  of  the  House 
themselves  so  often  rely.  On  it  the  country 
relies  to  have  time  to  dellljerate  and  If 
necessary  protest. 

Men  are  carried  away  by  passion,  heat, 
and  rancor,  and  they  enact  laws  thought- 
lessly; again,  they  enact  laws  Ignorantly. 
Debate  restrains  passion:  Debate  restrains 
heat;  debate  restrains  rancor,  and  at  the 
same  time  del>ate  conunands  deliberation. 
Therefore  I  oppose  the  arbitrary  rule  and 
stand  for  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Sen- 


ate which  has  served  the  country  so  well  in 
this  war. 

Frank  B.  Brandegee,  a  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  1905-24,  stated: 

Mr.  President,  I  look  at  this  right  of  de- 
bate not  as  a  right,  much  less  a  privilege, 
which  we  are  conferring  upon  ourselves  as 
a  matter  of  favor.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  right 
which  attaches  to  the  sovereign  States  of 
this  Union,  each  of  which  is  represented  here 
by  two  Senators,  and  whose  sole  method  of 
putting  its  case  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  before  this  body  is 
through  the  voice  of  Its  two  Senators. 

So  I  say  that  this  is  the  forum  of  the 
States.  This  Is  a  federated  government,  in 
which  the  States  reserved  the  right  of  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  made  that  the  only  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  never  should  be  subject 
to  amendment. 

VICE    PRESn>ENT    DAWES 

At  the  beginning  of  a  special  session 
of  the  Senate  on  March  4,  1925.  Charles 
G.  E>awes,  who  took  the  oath  that  day 
as  Vice  President,  delivered  an  address  to 
the  Senate,  in  which  he  said: 

Reform  in  the  present  rules  of  the  Senate 
is  demanded  not  only  by  American  public 
opinion,  but  I  venture  to  say  in  the  indi- 
vldiuil  conscience  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
Iwrs  of  the  Senate  itself. 

With  special  reference  to  rule  XXII, 
the  new  President  of  the  Senate  stated: 

That  rule  which  at  times  enables  Senators 
to  consume  in  oratory  those  last  precious 
minutes  of  a  session  needed  for  momentous 
decisions,  places  in  the  hands  of  one  or  of  a 
minority  of  Senators  a  greater  power  than 
the  veto  power  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  limited  in  its  effectiveness  by 
the  necessity  of  an  alQnnatlve  two-thirds 
vote.  Who  would  dare  to  contend  that  under 
the  spirit  of  democratic  government  the 
power  to  kill  legislation  providing  the  rev- 
enue to  pay  the  expenses  of  government 
should,  during  the  last  few  days  of  a  session, 
ever  be  in  the  hands  of  a  minority  or  per- 
haps one  Senator?  •  •  •  Who  would  dare 
maintain  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  right 
of  the  Senate  Itself  to  act  should  ever  be 
subordinated  to  the  right  of  one  Senator  to 
make  a  speech? 

Lynn  Haines,  the  editor  of  a  monthly 
publication.  "The  Searchlight  on  Con- 
gress." wrote  letters  to  each  Member  of 
the  Senate  asking  for  a  statement  as  to 
his  opinion  of  the  proposal  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Dawes.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  some  of  the  replies  printed  in  the 
May  1925  issue  of  that  publication. 

William  E.  Borah,  a  Senator  from 
Idaho,  1907-40,  said: 

I  do  not  know  what  changes  Vice  President 
Dawes  proposes  with  reference  to  the  Senate 
rules.  In  a  general  way  it  seems  that  he 
would  adopt  strict  clottu*.  I  am  opposed  to 
cloture  in  any  form. 

I  have  never  known  a  good  measure  killed 
by  a  flilbuster  or  a  debate.  I  have  known 
of  a  vast  number  of  bad  measures,  un- 
righteous measures,  which  could  not  have 
t>een  killed  In  any  other  way  except  through 
long  discussion  and  debate. 

There  Is  nothing  in  which  sinister  and 
crooked  interests,  seeking  favorable  legis- 
lation, are  more  interested  right  now  than 
in   cutting    off    discussion    in   Washington, 

James  Couzens,  a  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, 1922-36,  stated: 

While  I  am  a  comparatively  new  Member 
and  not  a  good  parliamentarian,  it  seems 


to  me  that  rule  XXII,  as  amended  March 
8,  1917,  is  sufficient  cloture. 

When  the  importance  of  the  occasion 
seems  to  demand  It,  all  that  has  to  be  done 
is:  16  Senators  making  such  a  motion, 
same  being  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate,  they  can  prevent  a  filibuster.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  should  be  required, 
otherwise  the  majority  might  ride  rough- 
shod over  the  minority  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Dawes  has  not  pointed  out  any  real 
injury  that  has  occurred  to  the  country 
because  of  the  rules  he  complains  about. 
I  would  be  Interested  In  specific  Informa- 
tion of  the  damage  that  has  l>een  done. 

Smith  W.  Brookhart,  a  Senator  fiom 
Iowa,   1922-33,  said: 

I  do  not  think  the  Senate  rule  of  un- 
limited debate  will  be  materially  changed. 
It  is  this  rule  that  makes  the  U.S.  Senate 
the  one  great  open  legislative  forum  in  all 
the  world. 

The  rule  sometimes  delays  good  legisla- 
tion, but  never  kills  It.  Good  legislation 
always  comes  back,  and  finally  wins.  The 
rule  kills  a  great  deal  of  bad  legislation. 
That  class  of  legislation  which  cannot  stand 
the  light  of  publicity  will  always  be  killed 
by  unlimited  debate. 

Furnifold  McL.  Simmons,  a  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,   1901-31,  stated: 

I  am  utterly  op|K>sed  to  Mx.  I>awes'  views 
on  this  subject.;'  After  24  years  In  tiie  Sen- 
ate, I  am  satisfied  tiiat  the  rules  which 
prevent  arbitrary  cloture  of  debate  have 
been  a  great  protection  against  lll-«dvined 
legislation  and  have  brought  about  that 
thoroughness  of  discussion  which  is  impos- 
sible under  the  rules  of  procedure  obtaining 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Under  the  present  rules  of  the  Senate  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  can  at  any  time  restrict 
debate  within  reasonable  limits.  When  Mr. 
Dawes  becomes  familiar  with  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  I  think  he  will  become  less  radi- 
cal in  his  views. 

Royal  S.  Cop>eland,  a  Senator  from 
New  York,  1923-38,  stated: 

I  can  quite  understand  why  a  citizen  of 
Nevada  might  want  to  have  the  rules 
changed.  Nevada  has  77,000  population, 
and  yet  it  sends  2  Members  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. If  New  York  were  represented  In  the 
same  proportion.  It  would  have  144  Members 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  Instead  of  2. 

Here  Is  another  thing  to  think  atx>ut:  the 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Illinois, 
and  Michigan  pay  60  percent  of  the  Federal 
taxes.  The  combined  representation  of 
these  States  in  the  Senate  is  one-twelfth 
of  the  total.  Therefore,  these  States  are  to- 
tally submerged  so  far  as  voting  power  is 
concerned. 

New  York  State  has  as  great  a  population 
as  18  other  States  combined.  It  exceeds  the 
combined  population  of  Arizona,  Colorado. 
Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho.  Montana.  Nevada. 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota. 
Oregon.  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Vermont.  Wyoming,  Maine  and  Nebraska. 

Add  to  these  18  States  7  other  States — 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  West  Virginia.  Wash- 
ington, South  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Con- 
necticut, and  it  will  t)e  found  that  these 
25  States,  controlling  50  of  the  9^  votes, 
have  a  majority  vote  In  the  Senate?  These 
States  represent  less  than  20  percent  of  th? 
total  population  of  the  country  and  they 
pay  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  Federal 
taxes.  Mr.  Dawes'  cloture  rule  would  give 
this  minority  in  population  and  financial 
standing  at>solute  control  of  the  Senate. 

THI    SBCOKD    UNDEBWOOD   RESOLUTION 

On  June  4,  1926.  Senator  Oscar  W. 
Underwood,   of   Alabama,   moved  that 
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consideration  be  given  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 225  which  he  had  Introduced  on 
May  17  to  amend  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
to  provide: 

Whenever  a  bill  raising  revenue  or  a  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill  has  been  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  for  more  than  1 
calendar  day.  as  relating  to  such  bills,  there 
shall  be  a  motion  for  the  previous  question, 
which,  being  ordered  by  a  majority  of  Sen- 
ators voting,  if  a  quorum  is  present,  shall 
have  the  effect  to  cut  off  all  debate  and 
bring  the  Senate  to  a  direct  vote  upon  the 
immediate  question  or  questions  on  which 
it  has  been  asked  and  ordered.  The  pre- 
vio\is  question  may  be  asked  and  ordered 
upon  a  single  motion,  a  series  of  motions 
allowable  iinder  the  rules,  or  an  amendment 
or  amendments,  or  may  be  made  to  embrace 
all  authorized  motions  or  amendments  and 
Include  the  bill  to  its  passage  or  rejection. 
It  shall  be  In  order,  pending  the  motion  for, 
or  after  the  previous  question  shall  have 
been  ordered  on  its  passage,  for  the  presid- 
ing officer  to  entertain  and  submit  a 
motion  to  commit,  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions, to  a  standing  or  select  committee. 

2.  All  such  motions  for  the  prevlo\is  ques- 
tion shall,  before  being  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  be  seconded  by  a  majority  by  tellers, 
If  demanded. 

3.  When  a  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion has  been  seconded.  It  shall  be  In  order, 
before  final  vote  Is  taken  thereon,  for  each 
Senator  to  debate  the  propositions  to  be 
voted  upon  for  1  hour. 

The  following  extracts  from  argu- 
ments made  it  indicate  why  the  resolu- 
tion was  not  brought  to  a  final  vote. 

Joseph  T.  Robinson,  a  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  1913-37.  said: 

The  filibuster  has  been  invoked  compara- 
tively few  times  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, and  every  time  it  has  been  invoked  and 
proved  successful  it  has  been  Justified  in  the 
Judgment  and  in  the  conviction  of  the  pub- 
lic. If  It  had  not  been  for  the  filibuster 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  himself 
waged,  which  he  led  and  of  which  he 
boasted,  we  would  not  have  been  able  to 
defeat  a  bUl  which  authorized  the  Federal 
Government  to  permit  judgments  in  dam- 
ages against  counties  and  municipalities  for 
no  alleged  wrongful  act,  a  blU  which  took 
away  from  the  local  governmental  institu- 
tions the  few  remaining  powers  which  they 
are  permitted  to  exercise. 

The  force  bill  would  have  become  a  law 
but  for  the  organized  and  persistent  opposi- 
tion of  Senators  who  saw  in  its  provisions 
dangers  to  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
this  Republic.  They  defeated  it  by  fighting 
and  falling  back  and  fighting  again  until 
the  hosts  which  were  assaulting  them  real- 
ized that  the  attack  had  failed.  Never  since 
has  a  Congressman  or  a  Senator  said  that 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
planted  about  ballot  boxes  and  men  and 
women  who  exercise  the  power  to  vote  shall 
be  under  the  coercion  and  intimidation  of 
men  with  bayonets  in  their  hands.  The 
force  bill  and  all  that  was  associated  with 
It  went  by  for  all  time  and  a  filibuster  in  the 
US.  Senate  accomplished  It. 

Mr.  RxKO  of  Missouri.  The  late  Senator 
Lodge,  sponsor  for  what  is  called  the  force 
bill,  years  afterward,  indeed,  only  a  year  or 
two  before  his  lamentable  death,  stated  to 
me  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  he 
was  convinced  that  the  force  bill  was  wrong 
and  that  the  result  of  the  filibuster  had 
been  a  great  blessing  to  the  country. 

Mr.  RoBiKSON.  Of  course,  the  rules  could 
be  amended  and  improved,  but  that,  Mr. 
President,  la  not  the  question.  The  propo- 
siUon  is,  ShaU  the  voice  of  the  people 
through  their  Senators  be  stifled  and  sup- 
pressed? I  care  not  whether  Senators  come 
from    New    England    or    from    the    South, 


whetber  they  come  from  the  West  or  from 

the  East  the  proposition  is  that  here  Is  one 
forum  which,  under  traditions  and  prece- 
dents, affords  an  opportunity  for  the  public 
to  have  expreaalon  of  its  views  through  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

Should  we  adopt  the  rules  that  apply  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  advocated 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  Inataad  of 
correcting  whatever  evils  may  be  found  in 
the  Senate  rules  Insofar  as  the  public  inter- 
est may  be  concerned,  we  would  give  Im- 
petxis,  momentum,  and  power  to  forces  that 
do  not  want  open  expression  of  opinion  or 
free  discussion  anywhere. 

It  is  far  better,  sir.  for  that  flag  and  all 
it  typifies,  far  better  for  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  far  better  for  this  body 
and  the  body  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol, 
far  better  for  the  millions  who  are  the 
victims  or  the  beneficiaries  of  our  wise  or 
Improvident  action  in  legislating  that  legis- 
lation should  proceed  slowly  and  under  safe- 
guards, rather  than  hastily  and  In  darkness. 

When  I  recall  the  fact  that  under  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  one 
num  on  one  side  and  another  man  on  the 
other  side,  frequently  both  of  them,  really 
agreeing  as  to  the  proposition  in  dispute, 
actually  control  all  the  time  that  is  allotted; 
that  no  Member  may  speak  except  by  per- 
mission of  someone  else,  and  that  his  only 
remedy  Is  to  print  in  the  Rzcokd  a  speech 
wiUch  frequently  he  himself  does  not  com- 
prehend and  which  nobody  on  Ood's  earth 
will  ever  read,  I  am  willing  to  vindicate  this 
forum  of  open  debate  where  fools  may  be 
arrogant,  but  where  men  who  have  studied 
problems  still  have  a  chance  to  speak. 

James  A.  Reed,  a  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, 1911-29,  said: 

Clot\ire  mecuis  the  granting  of  a  power. 
Whenever  you  grant  a  power  you  must  as- 
sume that  the  power  wUl  be  exercised.  So. 
when  wo  discuss  this  proposed  rule,  we  must 
do  so  in  the  light,  not  of  how  it  may  be 
exercised  so  as  to  do  no  harm,  but  we  must 
consider  how  it  may  be  exercised  to  do  harm. 

I  need  not  pause  to  add  to  the  arg\unent 
already  made,  that  when  It  is  proposed  to 
bring  in  a  great  measure  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  vast  sums  of  money.  If  it  be  a 
bill  for  the  appropriation  uf  money,  or  a  bill 
for  the  collection  of  taxes  from  the  entire 
country,  affecting  intimately  the  industries 
of  the  country,  an  hour's  debate  upon  such 
a  bill  is  utterly  insufficient,  utterly  Inade- 
quate, and  that  a  rule  limiting  debate  to 
1  hour  would  mean  the  end  rf  debate. 
The  truth  is  that  this  measure,  if  adopted, 
will  empower  a  majority  to  tiirottle  freedom 
of  speech  upon  this  floor  and  enable  sinister 
and  wicked  measures  to  be  carried  to  con- 
sununatlon  without  the  country  being  ad- 
vised of  the  inequities  they  bear. 

Gag  rule  is  the  last  resort  of  the  legisla- 
tive scoundrel.  Gag  rule  is  the  surest  de- 
vice of  the  rascal  who  presides  over  a  politi- 
cal convention  and  proposes  to  accomplish 
something  which  will  not  bear  disciisslon. 
Gag  rule  is  the  thing  that  men  inexperienced 
In  legislative  proceedings  alwa]rs  advocate  at 
first,  and  if  they  have  any  sense,  nearly  al- 
ways retire  from  as  gracefully  as  passible 
after  they  have  seen  it  in  operation. 

There  Is  Justification  for  imllmlted  debate 
in  this  body.  I  am  getting  a  Uttle  tired  of 
hearing  about  the  sacred  rights  of  the  ma- 
jority; that  this  Is  a  country  ruled  by  the 
majority;  and  that  the  majority  has  the 
right  to  have  its  way.  This  is  not  a  country 
rilled  by  the  majority.  This  is  not  a  country 
of  majority  rule,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  written.  In  large  part,  to 
prevent  majority  rule.  The  Declaration  of 
Indei>endence  was  an  announcement  that 
there  are  limitations  upon  majority  rule. 

The  righU  to  life.  Uberty.  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  were  declared  in  the  Declara- 
tion  to   be   inalienable  rights.     They  could 


not  be  given  away  by  the  citizen  himself. 
Much  less  could  they  be  talcen  away  by 
temporary  agents,  sitting  in  legUlaUve 
bodies,  holding  a  limited  authority  of  brief 
duration. 

THX  CONSTmmON 

The  Constitution  Itself  Is  a  direct  limita- 
tion upon  the  majority  rule.  "You  shall  not 
take  property  without  due  process  of  law." 
says  the  Constitution,  and  before  we  can 
take  that  safeguard  away  what  must  we  do? 
We  must  obtain  not  a  majority  by  this  body, 
not  a  majority  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives, but  a  two-third  majority  in  each 
House  concurring  in  a  resolution,  and  thst 
resolution  must  be  approved  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  What  about  majority 
rule  in  connection  with  that  proposition? 

The  right  to  trial  by  Jury  cannot  be  taken 
away  by  majority  rule.  The  right  for  the 
habitation  of  the  citizen  to  be  free  from  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures  cannot  be 
taken  away  by  majority  rule.  If  It  eould 
have  been  so  taken  away  Volstead  and  his 
life  would  have  Invaded  every  home  in 
America  and  fanaticism  would  have  thrust 
its  ugly  face  Into  every  home  of  the  land 
long  ago.  Before  you  can  trample  upon 
certain  rights  of  the  American  people  you 
must  have  more  than  a  majority,  sir.  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  true  that  there  are  certain 
rights  which,  even  by  amending  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  we  cannot  take 
away  from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Majority  rule.  Where  Is  the  logic  or  the 
reason  to  be  found  back  of  majority  rule 
except  In  the  mere  necessity  to  dispatch 
business?  The  fact  that  a  majority  of  1  or  10 
vote  for  a  bUl  in  the  Senate  is  not  a  certi- 
fication that  the  action  is  right.  The  ma- 
jority has  been  wrong  oftener  than  It  has 
Ijeen  right  In  all  the  course  of  time.  The 
majority  crucified  Jesus  Christ,  the  ms- 
jorlfy  burned  the  Christians  at  the  stake. 
The  majority  drove  the  Jews  into  exile  and 
the  ghetto.  The  majority  established  slav- 
ery. The  majority  set  up  Inntmierable  gib- 
bets. The  majority  chained  to  stakes  and 
surrounded  with  circles  of  flame  martyrs 
through  all  the  ages  of  the  world's  history. 

Majority  rule  without  any  limitation  or 
curb  upon  the  particular  set  of  fools  who 
happen  to  be  placed  for  the  moment  In 
charge  of  the  machinery  of  a  government. 
The  majority  grinned  and  jeered  when  Co- 
lumbus said  the  world  was  round.  The  ma- 
jority threw  him  Into  a  dungeon  for  having 
discovered  a  new  world.  The  majority  said 
that  Galileo  must  recant  or  that  Galileo 
must  go  to  prison.  The  majority  cut  off  the 
ears  of  John  Pym  because  he  dared  advocate 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  majority  to  the 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  estab- 
lished the  horrible  thing  called  slavery,  and 
the  majority  north  of  it  did  likewise  and 
only  turned  reformed  when  slavery  ceased 
to  be  profitable  to  them. 

THX   PTJBIJC   BtTSINm 

Oh,  but  somebody  says — and  we  have 
heard  it  ad  nauseam.  Indeed,  until  the 
gorge  would  rise  in  the  gizzard  of  an  ostrich 
at  the  sheer  idiocy  of  the  statement — "We 
must  speed  up  the  public  bualnaes.  We 
must  enact  more  laws."  We  must  not  con- 
sider Uicm.  We  must  not  analyse  them.  We 
must  not  talk  about  them.  Of  course,  if  we 
cannot  talk  atMut  them  we  ought  not  to 
think  about  them.  There  are  a  good  many 
men  who  do  a  good  deal  of  talking  in  favor 
of  stopping  talking  who  never  stop  long 
enough  talking  themselves  to  do  any  think- 
ing themselves. 

What  we  need  to  do  U  to  stop  passing 
laws.  We  have  enoxigh  laws  now  to  govern 
the  world  for  the  next  10.000  years.  Every 
crank  who  has  a  foolish  notion  that  he 
would  Ilka  to  Impose  upon  everybody  else 
hastens  to  some  legislative  body  and  de- 
mands that  it  be  graven  upon  the  statutes. 
Every    fanatic    who    wants    to    control    his 
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neighbor's  conduct  is  here  or  at  some  other 
legialAtive  body  demanding  that  a  law  be 
passed  to  regulate  thiit  neighbor's  conduct. 

VKEtDOlC 

What  Is  it  has  made  this  race  great?  It  has 
not  been  the  proud  blood  of  any  lUustrloxis 
ancestry;  it  has  not  tieen  because  we  could 
trace  oxir  lineage  bacl:  to  kings  and  a  royal 
household;  it  has  not-  l}een  because  of  the 
peculiar  graces  or  abilities  of  those  im- 
migrants who  came  to  our  shores  and  from 
whose  loins  we  are  sprung.  It  is  simply  be- 
cause for  once  in  the  history  of  the  world 
the  chains  were  taken  from  the  arms,  the 
shackles  from  the  brain,  the  shadows  of  fear 
were  dissipated  by  the  sunlight  of  liberty 
and  freedom,  and  every  brain  of  every  hu- 
man being,  great  or  small,  was  at  liberty  to 
function,  every  arm  and  every  limb  was  at 
liberty  to  move.  So  wfe  unleashed  the  latent 
powers  of  a  race  of  people;  and  from  the 
cottage  of  poverty  there  came  forth  the 
genius,  and  from  the  house  of  man  of  hiun- 
ble  estate  there  emerged  the  child  who  could 
turn  the  dull  and  inexpressive  canvas  into 
plctvired  harmony  of  color,  light,  and  shade, 
and  paint  the  rainbow's  mingling  hues  and 
marvelous  tints. 

Prom  the  cottages  of  the  impoverished, 
from  the  homes  of  ancestors  who  had  been 
enslaved  and  enthralled,  there  came  forth 
children  who  in  the  full  lil>erty  of  our  civil- 
ization were  able  to  attack  every  problem 
and  to  undertake  every  great  vocation  of 
life;  so  that  within  one  generation  of  time 
we  produced  here  orators  whose  words  of 
flame  could  fire  the  hearts  of  all  the  people 
of  this  land;  poets  whose  words  will  be  read 
so  long  as  men  shall  love  the  music  of  our 
tongue,  and  a  citizenry  who  have  defended 
our  soil  and  our  flag  with  unexampled  valor 
in  every  contest  of  this  Republic.  AH  these 
triumphs  of  intelleoC,  all  these  great  ad- 
vances in  the  arts  and  In  the  sciences,  all 
our  wondrous  advance  In  wealth  are  due  to 
one  great  fact;  that  we  have  allowed  the 
Individual  in  this  land  the  opportunity  to 
develop,  the  opportunity  to  express  himself. 

TKtX   DEBATE 

Mr.  President.  wh4t  has  this  to  do  with 
the  question  I  am  dllscussing?  Everything, 
sir.  Before  any  law  Mo  bind  110  million  peo- 
ple could  be  passed  It  should  somewhere  be 
subject  to  free  debate;  oomewhere  it  should 
encounter  opposition;  somewhere  the  fires  of 
keen  Intellects  should  burn  their  heat  about 
it  and  test  it  for  its  metal;  somewhere  and 
somehow  It  should  be  determined  by  all  that 
the  Intellect  can  do  and  all  that  the  tongue 
can  express  whether  Xixt  particular  law  which 
is  proposed  is  fit  to  be  fastened  upon  110 
million  people  who  Chink  they  are  free  and 
who  once  were  free.  That  one  forum  re- 
served of  all  the  places  in  the  world  is  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Here  a  man 
can  stand  and  express  his  views  until  ex- 
haustion comes.  A|id  what  of  It?  Some 
rules  of  commonsense  and  decency  and 
gentlemanly  conduct  have  their  effect.  Not 
in  all  the  nearly  16  years  I  have  sat  in  this 
body  have  I  ever  seen  but  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  what  mllght  be  really  called  a 
filibuster.  i 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  seen  the  op- 
portunity under  the  rules  for  the  minority 
to  have  stood  and  obstructed  legislation,  but 
as  soon  as  debate  was  fairly  over  they  have 
Invariably  given  way  and  the  vote  has  come. 
In  the  two  or  three  Instances  which  I  re- 
member, a  very  simple  expedient  was  adopted. 
Freedom  of  speech  was  not  denied,  but  con- 
tinuance of  speech  was  demanded.  It  was 
Insisted  that  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
and  that  the  opponents  or  advocates  of  the 
bill  should  speak  for  or  against  It  and  that 
no  other  business  should  intervene. 

We  have  been  told  here  of  two  or  three 
bills — one  of  them  the  Force  bill.  The  Force 
bill,  if  It  had  been  esected,  would  have  kept 


alive  the  fires  of  hatred  between  the  North 
and  the  South  almost  as  bright  and  keen 
and  as  hot  as  they  were  at  the  close  of  the 
great  civil  strife. 

NEW  MEXICO  AMD  ARIZONA 

Another  example:  It  was  sought  here  to 
admit  New  Mexico  to  statehood  as  a  partisan 
measure  and  under  a  constitution  that  had 
been  written  by  the  corporations  of  New 
Mexico.  It  was  insisted,  upon  the  other 
hand,  that  New  Mexico  should  not  come  in- 
to the  Union  except  under  a  fairly  adopted 
constitution,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
Arizona  should  be  received.  What  hap- 
pened? One  or  two  men  stood  here  and 
held  their  ground;  and  a  short  space  of 
time,  a  few  months,  rolling  by,  both  States 
were  received  into  the  Union  with  proper 
constitutions. 

Sir,  I  know  it  is  popular  to  attack  the 
Senate.  So  many  an  ass  has  stood  and 
brayed  at  the  lions.  He  who  would  claim  for 
this  body  perfection  would  prove  himself 
a  fool.  But  the  more  imperfect  we  are,  the 
more  we  need  to  counsel  and  to  take  advice. 
The  less  we  know,  the  more  we  ought  to 
strive  to  know.  There  may  be  some  men 
of  such  supernatural  power  of  Intellect  that 
they  can  gain  nothing  by  the  discussions 
their  fellows  may  produce;  but  I  have  never 
seen  an  Important  bill  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  unless  there  was  some  political 
organization  in  control  determined  to  pass  It 
without  the  dotting  of  an  "1"  or  the  cross- 
ing of  a  "t,"  that  has  not  been  amended  and 
amended  to  its  benefit. 

A  ntExroauM 

As  long  as  we  can  keep  this  forum  free,  as 
long  as  a  vigorous  and  determined  minority 
can  prevent  the  passage  of  a  statute,  so  long 
as  this  country  will  be  safe,  reasonably  safe, 
at  least,  for  no  great  act  of  treachery  can 
ever  be  consummated  where  there  are  not 
some  brave  souls  to  stand  in  its  resistance 
and  to  stand  to  the  end. 

But  strike  down  this  safeguard  of  public 
discussion,  apply  the  gag.  and  imagine,  if 
you  please,  that  it  Is  to  be  applied  only  to 
pass  good  measures,  only  to  accomplish  the 
virtuous  and  the  wise  and  the  holy,  only 
to  bring  the  thing  of  rectitude;  imagine 
that,  if  you  please.  He  Is  a  fool,  he  Is  every 
kind  of  a  fool,  that  has  ever  cursed  this 
earth  or  cursed  himself,  who  thinks  that  any 
power  will  always  be  used  wisely  and  justly. 
Power  is  almost  invariably  abused. 

Has  there  ever  been  one  of  those  im- 
portant measures  discussed  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  when  It  was  not  found  that  many 
changes  were  necessary,  when  the  prop>onent8 
of  the  measure  have  not  been  willing  to  ac- 
cept amendment  after  amendment?  Why 
should  there  not  be  some  place  in  this 
country  where  the  virtues  or  the  iniquities 
of  proposed  legislation  could  be  exposed 
without  gag,  without  rule,  without  limit; 
some  place  where  every  public  act  must  come 
under  the  surveillance  of  men  who  have 
complete  freedom  of  speech,  so  that  the  good 
that  is  in  it  may  be  properly  exemplified 
and  the  evil  that  exists  may  be  properly 
exposed? 

Mr.  President,  those  Senators  I  have 
just  quoted  are  not  from  one  region, 
one  party,  or  one  Senate,  they  represent 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  Senate 
over  many  years. 

Second  only  to  the  civil  rights  smoke- 
screen over  this  question  is  the  added 
confusion  of  that  glorious  phrase, 
"majority  rule." 

Mr.  President,  while  speaking  on  this 
subject  of  majority  rule  for  this  great 
Nation  of  ours,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  observations  that  se^n  to  me  so  ap- 
parent I  cannot  possibly  understand  why 
they  seem  to  be  overlooked  by  the  pro- 


ponents of  majority  cloture,  or  else  ab- 
solutely ignored.  It  has  l>een  pointed 
out  many  times  in  this  body  but  sadly  it 
needs  repeating,  that  our  Constitution 
itself  provides  instances  wherein  the  ma- 
jority rule  shall  not  prevail. 

In  the  interest  of  brevity,  I  shall 
merely  mention  these  instances  at  this 
time  and  elaborate  only  on  several  which 
I  think  are  of  special  import  to  this 
question  we  are  here  considering.  For 
instance,  in  article  I,  section  5,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  each  House  with  the  concui-- 
rence  of  two-thirds,  may  expel  a  Mem- 
ber. It  is  provided  in  article  I,  section  3. 
that  no  person  shall  be  convicted  on  im- 
peachment without  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present. 

In  addition,  article  I,  section  7.  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  vote  to  override  a 
Pi-esidential  veto.  Furthermore,  article 
n,  section  2.  places  a  constitutional  re- 
quirement for  concurrence  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  to  complete  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for 
treaties.  In  article  5,  it  is  provided  that 
Congress  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution 
on  the  application  of  two-thirds  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States.  Also 
under  article  5,  it  is  provided  that  Con- 
gress shall  propose  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Hoiises  shall  deem  it  necessary. 

In  the  event  the  choice  of  President 
should  be  thrown  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  quonma  required  by  the 
12th  amendment  consists  of  a  Member 
or  Members  from  two-thirds  of  the  var- 
ious States  of  the  Union.  A  quorum  of 
the  Senate  when  choosing  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  ntunber  of  Senators  under  the  12th 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  requiring  two-thirds  quo- 
rum or  vote  should  by  themselves  con- 
vince the  Members  of  this  august  body 
that  simple  majority  rule  was  never  in- 
tended. Without  further  investigation, 
the  public  respnands  to  the  siren  song  of 
their  elected  representatives  who.  in 
turn,  in  many  instances,  dance  to  the 
tune  of  an  unsymphonic  choir  composed 
of  political  pressure  groups. 

The  average  man  in  the  street  today, 
when  he  reads  in  the  paper  that  the  Sen- 
atoi-s  are  embroiled  in  a  debate,  which 
seeks  to  provide  for  him  through  his 
representation  in  the  Senate  that  glori- 
ous old  institution,  majority  rule,  smiles 
with  a  satisfaction  that  comes  to  a  man 
only  when  he  knows  that  his  hero  is 
embroiled  in  a  ferocious  struggle  in  his 
behalf.  The  prose  and  poetry  of  the 
large  publications,  many  of  which  in  a 
self-seeking  manner  have  misled  him  as 
to  the  true  nature  of  our  constitutional 
Government,  have  done  a  wonderful  job 
of  convincing  many  modern  Americans 
that  this  country  always  has  been  and 
should  be  ruled  by  a  simple  majority. 
Unfortunately,  the  many  instances 
where  the  Constitution  prohibits  the  ma- 
jority from  acting  have  had  a  veil  drawn 
over  them  so  that  uninformed  public 
opinion  sees,  hears,  and  understan  Is 
only  that  glorious  phrase,  majority  rule. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
when  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
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provided  for  two  Houses  In  this  Congress, 
the  primary  purpose  of  this  institution 
known  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
was  to  prevent  the  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple through  their  representation  in  that 
body  across  the  way  from  running 
roughshod  over  the  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity. I  have  previously  discussed  this 
question,  so  I  shall  limit  my  remarks  on 
this  issue  to  the  statement  that  the  very 
existence  of  two  bodies  in  this  Congress 
constituted  as  they  are — one  to  represent 
the  population,  the  other  to  represent 
the  States — should  suffice  to  show  that 
we  were  never  intended  to  be  ruled  by  a 
simple  majority  in  all  respects  of  our 
Hfe.  Indeed,  to  re-create  the  Senate  in 
the  image  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  popular  election  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  absolute  majority  clotiu-e  is  to 
imdo  the  brilliant  work  done  by  those 
men  who  framed  this  Constitution  and 
established  these  bodies  after  shedding 
their  blood  for  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  much  more  logi- 
cal  argument  than  majority  rule  for  the 
Senate  would  be  a  proposal  for  the  elim- 
ination of  the  VS.  Senate  entirely.  I 
cannot  help  but  reach  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  Senate  is  patterned  after  the 
House  and  endowed  with  majority 
cloture,  that  in  place  of  the  great  delib- 
erative body  and  check  on  the  tremen- 
dous Presidential  powers  of  the  White 
House  that  the  Senate  now  constitutes, 
we  shall  make  of  ourselves  the  most  ex- 
pensive rubberstamp  in  the  history  of 
legislation. 

My  study  of  the  Congress  through  the 
years  of  our  history  and  especially  a  look 
into  the  period  when  these  bodies  were 
being  established  leads  me  to  the  ines- 
capable conclusion  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  were  endowed  with  an 
understanding  of  human  nature  and  an 
insight  into  the  problems  of  Government 
of  an  almost  supernatural  nature.  Con- 
sequently I  am  saddened  when  I  hear 
persons  who  should  know  better,  both 
Members  of  this  body  and  persons  who 
have  no  connection  with  the  Senate, 
maintain  that  the  Senate  has  no  f  imctlon 
but  to  guarantee  majority  rule.  My 
mind  invariably  reflects  on  the  fact  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  estab- 
lished as  one  legislative  body  controlled 
and  influenced  by  the  population  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  wishes  of  the 
majority,  while  the  Senate  was  consti- 
tuted not  only  of  representatives  of  the 
States  rather  than  the  population,  but 
instead  the  very  Members  constituting 
this  body  were  elected  by  the  State  legis- 
lators rather  than  by  direct  vote  of  the 
population. 

There  is  not  a  Senator  in  this  body  who 
is  not  aware  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Senate  was  originally  constituted  and 
of  the  very  excellent  reasons  it  was  so 
constituted.  There  also  is  no  one  in 
this  body  who  is  not  aware  that  it  was 
so  constituted  to  prevent  a  temporary 
majority  of  the  voters  from  running 
roughshod  over  unhappy  minorities 
through  their  Influence  on  their  elected 
representatives. 

In  my  opinion,  as  indicated  already, 
the  men  who  devised  this  governmental 
structure  were  men  of  such  outstanding 


attributes  as  to  be  veritable  seers.  Un- 
fortunately, over  the  years,  with  our 
constitutional  change  to  direct  election 
of  Senators  and  the  consequent  reaction 
to  a  simple  majority  of  the  population, 
the  system  has  seen  a  certain  amount  of 
deterioration.  Today  we  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  a  complete  abolition  of  the 
role  of  the  Senate  in  our  governmental 
structure.  There  are  those  who  main- 
tain that  the  Senators  should  not  only 
be  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  also  that 
they  should  be  similarly  ruled. 

The  proponents  of  this  change,  how- 
ever, do  not  concede  that  it  is  a  change 
at  aU.  On  the  contrary,  they  maintain 
that  this  is  what  our  constitutional 
framers  had  in  mind  when  they  created 
these  two  bodies.  Such  a  proposition, 
that  our  constitutional  framers  intended 
the  Seixate  should  operate  Just  as  the 
House  does,  leads  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  the  men  who  devised  this 
document  and  system  were  fools  rather 
than  seers.  It  has  always  seemed  in- 
congruous to  me  when  I  have  heard  ad- 
vocates of  changing  our  Senate  into  an- 
other House  of  Representatives,  telling 
our  people  that,  after  all,  the  Senate  was 
originally  intended  to  operate  on  the 
basis  of  majority  rule. 

If  such  a  proposition  were  true,  our 
wise  forefathers  made  a  ridiculous  ges- 
ture when  they  created  the  upijer  body. 
I  can  never  imderstand  how  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Senate  revision  can  keep  a 
straight  face  when  they  tell  the  i)eople 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in- 
tended both  Houses  to  do  the  same  thing. 
Under  the  proposed  change  in  our  rules, 
this  great  deliberative  body's  only  func- 
tions which  would  not  be  repetitious 
would  be  to  give  advice  and  consent  to 
the  President  on  treaties  and  nomina- 
tions, and  to  serve  a  minor  function  in 
the  rare  impeachment  proceedings 
brought  before  the  Congress. 

It  should  be  evident  that  a  so-called 
upper  body,  constituted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  responding  to  a  simple  majority  of 
the  population,  would  have  no  legitimate 
purpose  to  serve  in  legislation.  We 
would  all  have  to  search  our  experience 
and  our  history  in  great  detail  to  find 
anything  more  superfluous  than  a  US. 
Senate  so  constituted. 

Unfortunately,  however,  these  cold  re- 
flections have  little  effect  on  delibera- 
tions of  some  of  our  Senators  when  the 
hot  passions  inspired  by  the  organized 
voters'  ballot  are  focused  on  their  neck. 
I  am  wary  of  deliberations  conducted 
under  such  trying  circumstances. 

I  have  made  reference  earlier  in  this 
talk  to  the  great  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, Bob  La  Follette,  and  at  this  time, 
since  his  words  are  so  much  more  in- 
spiring than  anything  I  could  phrase 
myself,  I  should  like  to  quote  from  this 
great  giant  of  the  Senate.  Speaking  on 
this  same  topic.  Senator  La  Follette  said : 

Mr.  President,  believing  that  I  stand  for 
democracy,  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  for  the  perpetuation  of  free 
Institutions  *  *  *  I  shaU  stand,  while  I  am 
a  Member  of  this  body,  against  any  cloture 
that  denies  free  and  unlimited  debate.  Sir, 
the  moment  the  majority  imposes  the  re- 
strictions  contained    In    the    pending    rule 


upon  this  body,  that  moment  you  shall  have 
dealt  a  blow  to  liberty;  you  shall  have  broken 
down  one  of  the  greatest  weapons  against 
wrong  and  persuasion  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  posaasa.  This  Senate  is  the 
only  place  In  our  system  where  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  organization  power  behind 
any  measure  to  niah  Its  consideration  and 
to  compel  Its  adoption  *   *   *. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  interrupt  the  words  of  Senator 
La  Follette  to  add  a  few  of  my  own.  be- 
cause Senator  La  Follette  is  talking  about 
the  thing  I  fear  most  if  the  Senate  re- 
vises its  rules  to  suit  the  proponents  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Individual  power  can  be  a  wonderful 
thing,  and  rare  is  the  Instance  when  I 
fear  individual  power.  Organization 
power,  too.  can  be  a  wonderful  thing  for 
good;  but  when  organization  power,  as 
by  its  very  nature  it  frequently  does, 
seeks  only  self -serving  ends,  the  rights 
of  the  people  who  do  not  belong  to  a 
powerful  political  organisation  are  easily 
trampled  under  the  foot  of  the  organi- 
zation. That  term,  "organization."  It 
may  be  well  for  us  to  remember,  is  a 
euphemism  for  the  word  "mob." 

I  do  not  think  that  many  Americans 
nor  any  of  my  constituents  want  to  see 
mob  rule  in  this  country,  even  if  they 
can  be  a  member  of  the  mob. 

Consequently,  I  should  like  to  under- 
score the  last  sentence  I  have  quoted 
from  Senator  La  Follette: 

This  Senate  Is  the  only  place  In  our  system 
where  no  matter  what  may  be  the  organi- 
sation power  behind  any  measure  to  rush  Its 
consideration  and  to  compel  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  other 
points  I  would  like  to  make  before  I  close 
my  discussion  on  the  subject  of  cloture. 
I  would  like  to  make  them  as  brief  as 
possible  before  I  am  accused  of  en- 
gaging in  a  filibuster.  The  first  of  these 
points  is  that  which  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  a  review  of  previous  records 
and  hearings  on  the  question  of  cloture. 
The  particular  point  I  have  in  mind 
originally  came  to  my  attention  in  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland]  in  the  hearings 
conducted  on  Friday.  January  28.  1949, 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. Among  other  things,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland] 
noted  the  very  pertinent  fact  that  the 
main  demand  for  more  stringent  cloture 
has  traditionally  come  from  new  men  in 
this  body  and  that  once  these  men  have 
the  seasoning  of  experience  and  have 
the  opportunity  to  observe  the  protec- 
tion afforded  minority  groups,  the  States, 
and  individual  Senators  under  our  pres- 
ent rules,  and  the  importance  of  rule 
XXII  plays  in  these  safeguards,  have  In- 
variably changed  their  mind  on  this 
question.  One  of  the  Senators,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
used  as  a  reference  for  his  statement 
was  former  Senator  Moses,  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  said: 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  with  few  excep- 
tions the  demand  for  a  change  In  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  arises  from  those  whose  con- 
tact with  the  Senate  Is  either  brief  or  non- 
existent. Many  a  man  has  come  Into  the 
Senate  with  the  determlnalon  to  tame  It 
and  almost  without  exception  thAse  men 
themselves  have  been  tamed  by  the  8enat« 
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and  have  come  to  realize  the  true  value  of 
the  Senat*  Rules. 

There  was  a  time  In  my  legislative  career — 

Senator  Hoar,  saying — 

There  was  a  time  In  my  legislative  career 
when  I  believed  that  the  absence  of  a  cloture 
rule  in  the  Senate  wis  criminal  neglect  and 
that  we  shovild  adopt  a  system  of  rules  by 
which  business  could  be  conducted. 

Note  this  furthcar  quote  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Hoar: 

But  the  logic  of  my  long  senrlca  and  ob- 
servation has  ZU3W  oonvlnced  me  that  I  am 
wrong  In  that  contention.  There  Is  a  virtue 
In  unlimited  debate  the  philosophy  of  which 
cannot  be  detected  upon  surface  considera- 
tions. I 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

People  who  cry  for  a  change  In  the  Senate 
rules  have  never  been  In  the  Senate  or  have 
served  only  a  short  time. 

There  was  also  included  In  this  state- 
ment a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  signed  by  former  Senator 
Pittman  which  I  should  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

To  THK  Borroa  or  tkk  Nrw  Youc  Timks: 

The  campaign  of  Vice  President  Dawes  Is 
exciting  considerable  Interest  In  the  West. 
I  have  recently  be«n  requested  to  address 
several  semlclvll  societies  and  public  service 
clubs  vipon  this  subject.  I  hoped  that  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  In  the  Senate 
would  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the  attitude 
which  I  believe  a  majority  of  the  US.  Senate 
holds  in  opposition  to  the  position  taken  by 
the  Vice  President. 

The  subject  Is  not  only  very  Interesting 
but.  In  my  opinion,  of  vital  Importance  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government.  Much  has  t>een 
presented  to  the  public,  and  that  by  a  very 
prominent  and  earnest  Vice  President.  His 
life  has  been  spent  as  an  executive,  and 
largely  in  a  position  of  command.  There  Is 
no  position  of  command  In  the  legislative 
body. 

Every  legislator  stands  upon  an  equality 
with  every  other  member  of  his  body.  The 
States  and  dlstricto  of  the  United  States 
represented  by  Senators  and  Representatives 
are  as  widely  separated  as  the  most  di- 
vergent coiun tries  of  Eiirope,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  life,  commerce,  and  production 
are  equaUy  divergent.  In  the  very  nature 
of  things,  national  legislation  In  a  republic, 
therelore,  must  be  accomplished  through 
persuasion  or  compromise. 

Every  beginner  In  national  legislative  life 
Is  a  crusader.  On  my  entry  into  the  Senate 
In  1913  I  was  classified  as  a  fanatical  cru- 
sader. For  3  years  I  fought  for  the  same 
thing  tixat  Vice  President  Dawes  now  seeks 
to  force  upon  the  U.S.  Senate.  Experience, 
through  long  years  of  legislative  practice  has 
forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  In 
error. 

I  am  not  In  favor  of  unlimited  debate  In 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Unlimited  debate  does  not 
now  exist  In  the  UB.  Senate.  At  any  time 
two-thirds  of  that  body  may  limit  debate  on 
any  question  to  the  extent  that  a  Senator 
may  only  ^eak  oiKae,  and  then  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  1  hour.  This,  In  my  opinion, 
is  a  reasonable  limitation  and  is  sufficient. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  clo- 
ture rule  prevails.  The  country  has  wit- 
nessed the  result  otf  such  rule  in  the  House. 
I  expressly  disclaim  any  desire  or  any  In- 
tent to  criticize  that  body.  It  U  composed 
of  435  Members,  while  the  SeiuiU  has  only 
96.  It  Is  possible  that  business  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  transacted  In  the  House 
were  It  not  for  sucJi  clotxire  rule. 


Without  regard  to  the  necessity  of  the 
rule.  It  must  be  admitted  that  bills  of  great 
Importance,  containing  thousands  of  differ- 
ent Items,  are  passed  within  a  few  hours 
and  wltbont  niflfclent  debate  or  considera- 
tion. It  has  bean  the  extended  and  fuU 
debates  In  the  Senate  that  advised  th«  coun- 
try with  regard  to  vital  legislation,  and, 
throiigh  his  information,  molded  public 
opinion. 

The  Senate  was  fotinded  as  a  part  of  our 
Institutions  for  the  protection  of  minorities, 
not  alone  minority  parties,  tnit  minority 
populations  and  minority  principles.  To 
establish  a  cloture  such  as  they  have  In  the 
House  would  nullify  the  very  purpose  of  the 
U.8.  Senate.  It  Is  true  that  legislation  has 
been  delayed  by  extensive  debate,  but  when 
has  such  delay  caused  any  serlovis  harm  to 
our  Government? 

Let  those  who  contend  for  the  cloture 
point  to  particular  Instances,  If  they  can, 
wherein  the  rules  of  the  Senate  have  been 
destructive  of  the  progress  of  oxir  people. 
It  Is  possible  that  our  country  suffers  from 
too  much  legislation,  rather  than  too  little. 

Krr  PrrxMAi*, 
1/JS.  Senator  From  Nevada. 

San  PaAi«cisc»,  May  13, 1925. 

In  addition,  the  magazine  Searchlight 
on  Congress.  August -September  1925, 
page  14.  contained  a  copy  of  an  address 
to  the  Legislature  of  Florida  by  former 
Senator  Dimcan  U.  Fletcher  which  I 
should  also  like  to  read  to  the  Senate  so 
that  they  will  have  the  advantage  of 
Senator  Fletcher's  views. 

Propagandists  have  been  busy  apparently 
seeking  to  discredit  Congress  and  particu- 
larly the  Senate  in  the  public  mind. 

lliere-  must  be  some  purpose  back  of  the 
efforts  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
Senate  ts  a  huge  talking  machine,  time 
wasting.  Inefficient,  and  partisan  directed. 
We  hear  much  about  the  fUlbvister.  The 
Vice  President,  who  was  taking  a  comfort- 
able nap  at  the  only  time  he  could  vote  after 
his  lecture  on  efficiency.  Is  going  about  the 
country  advocating  a  change  In  the  Senate 
rules  In  order  to  have  cloture  In  the  Senate. 
I  can  UluBtrate  very  briefly  what  that 
means.  The  House  has  cloture  now.  The 
result  Is  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  who  Is 
privileged  to  recognize  whom  he  pleases, 
will  recognize  the  leader  of  the  majority  to 
make  any  motion  he  desires.  The  leader, 
we  may  suppose,  wishes  to  take  up  and  dls- 
.  pose  of  some  particular  bill.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Riiles  can  call  his  com- 
mittee together  In  his  room  adjoining  the 
Chamber  and  bring  in  a  rule  limiting  de- 
bate on  the  bill  to  3  hours  or  to  2  minutes. 
They  can  prevent  any  amendment  or  any 
dUciisslon.  So  that  three  men  In  the  House 
have  It  in  their  power,  with  their  party 
backing,  to  say  what  bills  shaU  be  laid  aside, 
what  bills  shall  be  considered,  and  In  what 
form  they  sliall  pass. 

Shall  we  amend  the  Senate  rules  In  order 
that  similar  conditions  will  prevaU  there? 
If  so.  three  men  In  the  House  and  three  In 
the  Senate  will  have  It  In  their  power  to 
enact  such  legislation  as  they  may  deter- 
mine, and  the  people  may  know  practlcaUy 
nothing  about  It  until  such  laws  are  writ- 
ten upon  the  statute  books. 

The  Senate  Is  today  the  only  branch  of 
the  National  Legislature  where  full  and  free 
discussion  Is  had  of  every  measure  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  have  enacted  Into  law,  and  I  think 
It  should  so  continue  In  the  jmbllc  Interest. 
Rule  22  provides  that,  on  motion  signed 
by  1«  Senators  and  a  vote  of  two-thirds  In 
Ita  favor,  debate  may  be  limited.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  a  fUibuster  U  rarely  suc- 
cessful, even  at  a  short  session  of  Congress, 
iiniAK*  it  Is  supported  In  sentiment  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate.  As  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 


I  had  charge  of  the  opposition  of  the  ship 
subtidy  bill.  That  bill,  In  effect,  meant 
practically  giving  away  our  superb  fleet  of 
merchant  ships,  which  had  cost  the  tax- 
I>ayers  over  $3  bUllon.  to  a  few  private  ship- 
owners, and  then  paying  them  $75  million  a 
year  for  10  years  out  of  the  money  In  the 
Treastiry  to  operate  those  ships.  So  It 
seemed  to  me.  and  I  felt  It  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Day  after  day,  as  the  debate  proceeded, 
I  had  assurance — sub  rosa — from  RepubU- 
cans  that  they  agreed  with  me.  and  offers 
of  help  if  It  was  needed;  however.  If  the 
bill  came  to  a  vote,  they  would  feel  obliged 
to  vote  for  It  because  the  administration 
was  so  strongly  urging  it.  The  bin  was 
finally  IsUd  aside,  not  because  of  the  so- 
called  ftlibuster,  really,  but  because  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  was  opposed  to  It,  al- 
though it  would  have  passed — if  a  vote  had 
been  reached. 

These  statements,  in  conjunction  with 
those  that  I  have  previously  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  should  serve 
very  well  to  show  that,  prior  to  the 
organization  of  tremendous  pressure 
groups,  once  a  Senator  had  the  actual 
opportimlty  to  observe  the  Senate  in  op- 
eration, he  invariably  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  generous  debate  was  our 
most  important  safeguard. 

At  times  when  I  refiect  on  this  ques- 
tion of  cloture  I  think  of  these  men  who 
hit  the  Senate  at  a  gallop  intending  to 
gag  this  body  but  later  were  not  only 
slowed  down  in  their  efforts,  but  stopped 
dead  in  their  tracks  and  became  a  stone 
wall  against  any  effort  to  further  fetter 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  wished 
to  speak  on  any  given  subject. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  day  and  time 
with  the  telegram,  the  telephone,  and  the 
special  delivery  letter,  as  well  as  the  rap- 
id transportation  which  allows  lobbyists 
to  come  from  any  point  in  the  United 
States  to  the  Senator's  door  in  less  than 
4  hours,  a  Senator  finding  himself  in  the 
same  position  as  these  earlier  galloping 
gaggers  is  never  allowed  to  slow  down, 
much  less  to  stop,  and  is  forever  main- 
tained on  the  whirling  treadmill  of  clo- 
ture logic,  going  round  and  round  and 
roimd.  kept  in  motion  by  the  impetus  of 
this  deluge  of  organization  material.  A 
calm,  deliberative  consideration  of  the 
factors  involved  in  this  problem  of  lim- 
iting debate  is  drowned  out  entirely  by 
the  sheer  physical  necessity  of  acknowl- 
edging so  many  commimications  and 
parrying  threats. 

The  other  point  which  I  should  like 
to  make  in  connection  with  this  ques- 
tion before  rounding  out  my  statement 
concerns  the  position  taken  by  many  who 
advocate  cloture  but  insist  they  do  not 
want  a  situation  such  as  exists  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  whereby  legis- 
lation can  be  railroaded  through  with- 
out even  allowing  a  voice  to  be  raised  in 
opposition.  The  statements  I  have  seen 
in  the  previous  hearings  on  this  ques- 
tion and  in  the  Congressional  Record 
invariably  maintain  that  "Oh.  we  do 
not  want  that  sort  of  situation  in  the 
Senate  and  it  can  never  happen  to  us 
because  the  Senators  would  not  allow 
such  a  travesty  on  this  distinguished  In- 
stltuUon." 

I  want  to  take  violent  objection  to 
such  an  optimistic  view  of  the  future  con- 
duct of  the  Senate  if  we  so  alter  our 
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niles  as  to  allow  a  bare  majority  of  the 
Senators  to  take  charge  at  their  pleasure. 
I  know  that  there  are  men  in  this  body 
at  the  present  time  who  have  made  such 
statements  and  who  make  such  state- 
ments in  this  very  debate  we  are  now 
having,  but,  regardless  of  my  {personal 
feelings  toward  these  Senators,  I  must 
reflect  my  own  opinion  which  is  so  con- 
trary to  theirs  that  in  many  ways  they 
appear  as  babes  in  the  woods  of  gov- 
ernmental reality. 

Down  through  the  pages  of  history 
whenever  we  have  seen  a  famous  insti- 
tution allow  a  simple  majority  to  con- 
trol absolutely  the  machinery  as  well  as 
the  pwlicy  of  government,  we  have  seen 
the  majority  oppress  the  minority.  The 
very  essence  of  our  own  constitutional 
setup  and  the  beauty  which  has  cap- 
tured the  hearts  of  men  throughout  the 
years  are  the  safeguards  instituted  here 
in  the  Senate  imder  the  Constitution 
and  subsequent  rules  to  prevent  a  ma- 
jority from  trampling  their  opposition. 
These  safeguards  were  maintained 
through  the  Constitution,  our  laws,  and 
our  Senate  rules  and  have  never  had  to 
rest  on  the  whim  of  any  group  of  men. 

WhUe  I  would  like  to  think  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  today  are,  and  in 
the  future  will  be,  of  such  a  caliber  that 
there  could  be  no  danger  that  they  would 
ever  take  advantage  of  a  simple  majority 
power  by  nmning  roughshod  over  un- 
hi^py  foes,  I  must  confess  that  the  les- 
sons of  history  and  the  nature  of  men 
give  me  no  reason  for  feeling  that  the 
UJ3.  Senate  can  escap>e  the  deterioration 
that  history  shows  us  is  inherent  in  al- 
lowing a  simple  majority  of  men  to  abso- 
lutely control  the  minority.  I  doubt  very 
seriously  that  these  few  words  spoken 
here  will  convince  many  of  the  Senators 
of  the  dangers  with  which  their  propo- 
sition is  fraught,  but  I  wanted  to  point 
out  my  own  position  and  ask  them  to 
give  diligent  attention  to  the  lessons  of 
previous  legislative  bodies  before  de- 
stroying the  very  things  that  have  made 
the  Senate  the  great  institution  that  de- 
mands the  world's  respect.  To  illustrate 
this  point,  I  would  Uke  to  cite  a  colloquy 
that  occurred  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
who  undoubtedly  has  more  governmen- 
tal experience  than  any  man  in  this 
body,  and  the  distinguished  former  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  Mr.  Ives.  This  col- 
loquy is  contained  in  "Hearings  Before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration." U.S.  Senate,  81st  Congress.  Ist 
session,  page  60: 

The  Cmaxmcan  (Mr.  Hayden ) .  May  I  make 
an  obeervatlon?  AH  of  thU  dUcuMlon,  It 
aeems  to  me,  U  ba«ecl  upon  the  aaaumptlon 
that  the  very  liberal  view  propoeed  by  the 
Senfttor  from  Oregon  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  then  thereafter  never  change. 

Wow,  mppoelng  there  waa  a  period  of  mad- 
neac  and  hyalerla,  euppoatng  there  waa  either 
•  very  radical  or  «  very  conaervatlve  0«n«t« 
that  wanted  to  «ct.  Under  the  rule  which 
the  Senator  propoeM,  a  majority  of  the  S^n* 
au  could  aubmlt  a  cloture  petition  to  amend 
the  rule,  and  right  there  they  could  bring  In 
a  rule  that  would  provide  for  the  previous 
question  just  as  it  U  now  in  the  House. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  danger,  the 
great  danger,  of  adopting  a  majority  cloture 
in  the  Senate  because  It  permlU  an  amend- 
ment of  the  rule  Itself  that  will  take  away 
freedom  of  debate. 


Senator  Ivss.  I  would  like  to  conrunent  on 
that.  If  I  may. 

The  CHAiaMAN.  Tea. 

Senator  Ives.  Assuming  that  such  a  situa- 
tion were  to  arise,  which  seems  almost  In- 
conceivable, but  assuming  It  would  arlae. 
If  It  were  to  be  as  violent  as  you  Indicate. 
I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  the  majority  In 
the  Senate  would  have  the  capacity  even  at 
that  moment  to  go  through  whatever  fili- 
buster might  be  necessary  and  mow  down 
the  opposition  and  finally  reach  their  ends, 
If  the  situation  were  as  serious  and  violent 
as  you  indicate. 

The  CHADtMAN.  They  would  have  much 
more  difficulty  If  the  requirement  were  two- 
thirds. 

Senator  Ivis.  More  delay,  but  that  Is  all. 
You  are  assuming  a  tremendous  upheaval  In 
the  country  for  a  situation  such  as  you 
picture. 

The  CHAniMAN.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  remarks  made  In  the  Senate  in  June 
1926,  by  the  very  able  Senator  from  Missouri, 
James  A.  Reed,  which  I  think  might  be 
pertinent  here.    He  said: 

"Cloture  means  the  granting  of  power. 
Whenever  you  grant  power  you  must  assume 
that  power  will  be  exercised,  so  when  we 
discuss  this  proposed  rule  we  must  do  so 
in  the  light  of  how  It  may  be  exercised  so 
as  to  do  no  harm,  but  we  must  also  con- 
sider how  It  may  be  exercised  to  do  harm." 

To  me  that  Is  perfectly  sound  reasoning. 

Senator  Ives.  I  agree  on  that,  but  I  can't 
see  that  that  answers  the  statement  I  Jiist 
made. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  Is  a  majority  In 
the  Senate  determined  to  carry  out  a  policy 
and  do  It  In  a  hurry,  the  rule  could  be 
amended  on  one  day  and  the  policy  put  Into 
effect  the  next. 

Senator  Ives.  But  the  situation  you  were 
citing  would  Indicate  a  preponderant  major- 
ity and  a  very  violent  shift  In  political  atti- 
tude In  the  country.  The  ordinary  majority 
la  something  else.  The  ordinary  majority, 
even  under  Senator  Morse's  proposal,  would 
grant  to  the  minority,  the  opposition — 
should  grant  to  them  ample  opportunity  to 
get  their  case  over  to  the  country. 

The  Chahiman.  If  the  Senator  had  served 
as  long  as  I  have  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  was  some  15  years,  he  would 
have  seen  a  majority  of  both  political  parties 
execute  their  will  without  permitting  the 
opposition  to  make  any  protest. 

Senator  Ivss.  If  the  able  Senator  will  per- 
mit me 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that 
kind  of  rule  adopted  In  the  Senate. 

Senator  Ivxs.  I,  too,  served  In  a  legislative 
body  where  that  could  be  done,  and  I  am  not 
In  favor  of  It.  I  am  Just  as  much  opposed 
to  that  situation  as  Is  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  But  this  proposal  will  grant  or 
should  grant  a  legitimate  time  for  debate. 

The  Chairman.  That  grant  of  a  legitimate 
time  for  debate  could  be  taken  away  by  a 
mere  majority  of  the  Senate  at  any  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  attempted  to  set 
forth  my  views  In  as  clear  and  concise  a 
manner  as  I  possibly  could,  documenting 
them  with  references  whenever  possible 
and  depending  on  earlier  Members  of 
this  body  who  were  of  divergent  political 
views  to  protest  the  proposition  that 
thi«  Is  merely  a  civil  rights  squabble.  I 
have  endeavored  to  point  out  in  as  log- 
ical a  manner  a«  possible  some  of  the 
many  reMons  why  I  oppose  and  fear 
simple  majority  cloture  In  the  Senate. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
three  terms  in  this  body,  and,  in  the 
short  time  since  I  have  b^n  here,  I,  my- 
self, have  heard  proponents  of  cloture 
maintain  that  as  long  as  rtile  Itxn  ex- 
isted in  the  Senate  we  could  have  no 


effective  foreign  aid  program,  no  civil 
rights  legislation,  no  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, and  no  admission  to  statehood 
of  Alaska  or  Hawaii.  Using  these  argu- 
ments and  a  well  mobilized  group  of 
pressure  organizations,  the  proponents 
of  cloture  in  the  Senate  have  constantly 
chipped  away  at  rule  XXII.  That  their 
argument  fails  is  evident  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  We  have  passed  civil 
rights  legislation,  and  only  this  term 
have  extended.  I  think  unwisely,  the  life 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  an- 
other 2  years.  My  view  that  this  exten- 
sion is  unwise  is  held  by  a  large  minor- 
ity of  the  Senators  of  this  body,  and.  if 
the  contentions  of  the  advocates  of  clo- 
ture were  true,  this  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion would  be  a  thing  of  the  past  today, 
or  would  never  have  existed  in  the  first 
place.  In  this  very  session  of  Congress 
we  have  seen  the  largest  foreign  aid  bill 
pass  the  Senate  in  the  history  of  the 
counti-y  and  this  same  session  of  Con- 
gress we  saw  a  general  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill  pass  through  the  Senate 
with  its  generous  debate  rule,  and  die 
in  the  House  where  they  not  only  have 
majority  cloture,  but  usually  a  minority 
cannot  speak  out  effectively  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  bill.  In  addition.  I  have  the 
honor  of  considering  as  my  friends  two 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
two  from  the  State  of  Hawaii  who,  if 
the  advocates  of  cloture  were  correct  in 
their  views,  would  not  be  sitting  in  this 
body  today  unless  rule  XXn  had  been 
changed  to  allow  a  simple  majority  to 
shut  off  debate. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  in  addition  to 
tremendous  organized  pressure  some 
advocates  of  majority  limitation  of  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  will  seize  upon  any 
issue  which  they  feel  can  muster  them 
additional  support  in  their  effort  to 
silence  opposition  in  this  great  delibera- 
tive body.  The  fact  that  their  dire 
forewamings  have  failed  in  every  in- 
stance should  suffice  to  awaken  many 
Senators  who  have  been  misled  into  their 
camp  and  raise  in  them  a  determination 
to  withstand  any  additional  deteriora- 
tion of  their  power  to  defend  their  States. 
I  am  aware  that  the  other  side  on  this 
question  will  say  that  certainly  legis- 
lation has  been  passed  in  these  fields 
but  that  it  has  been  affected  by  the 
threat  of  a  filibuster. 

I  do  not  think  any  wise  legislation 
ultimately  passed  by  this  body  has  been 
materially  affected  by  any  threat  of  fili- 
buster, but  certainly  much  legislation 
passing  through  this  body  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  a  large  minority  opinion. 
This  is  at  it  should  be.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  single  Senator,  a  Member  of 
this  body  today,  who  would  maintain 
that  the  views  of  30  or  40  Senators 
should  not  be  taken  into  account  even 
though  they  may  happen  to  be  a  minor- 
ity when  legislation  affecting  the  lives 
and  livelihoods  of  our  people  is  being 
considered. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  th*t  m  long  as 
this  Senate  exists  any  large  minority 
of  the  Senators  will  have  a  voice  in  the 
ultimate  enactment  of  legislation  ma- 
terially affecting  their  people.  In  clos- 
ing, I  should  just  like  to  remark  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out  In  my  talk,  that 
when   such   giants    of   the   Senate    as 
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Webster,  Borah.  Norrls,  La  Follette, 
Calhoun  and  Vandenberg  have  0[>posed 
efforts  to  whittle  away  the  position  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  I  must  protest  the  con- 
tention that  the  pi^esent  fight  is  that  of 
a  determined,  diehard,  provincial  group 
seeking  to  maintain  decadent  rules  in 
this  body.  I  hope  that  every  Senator 
before  he  casts  his  vote  will  calmly  con- 
sider the  dangers  Inherent  in  removing 
the  protections  for  our  minorities  and  in 
giving  absolute  dictatorial  power  to  a 
simple  majority  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smtth  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day,  when  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Rttsssll]  made  his  opening 
speech,  which  I  believe  was  one  of  the 
finest  speeches  on  this  subject  that  I 
have  ever  heard,  t  was  struck  by  some 
of  the  points  he  made  about  the  stabiliz- 
ing influence  of  this  body  on  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  agree  entirely  with  his  com- 
ments. One  of  the  points  he  discussed 
was  the  fact  that  the  inx>posed  rules 
change,  which  I  think  has  been  brought 
up  nearly  every  year  since  I  have  been 
here,  would  lead  one  to  beliere  that  the 
Senate  has  been  the  body  which  has  stood 
In  the  way  of  the  enactment  ot  what 
some  people  consider  to  be  progressive  or 
enlightened  legislation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  the  last 
few  years  mx>st  of  the  legislation  sup- 
ported by  Senators  who  are  so  interested 
in  changing  our  rules  has  not  failed  of 
passage  in  the  Senate.  They  have  not 
failed  of  enactment  through  full  con- 
sideration by  this  body.  They  have  been 
passed  in  the  Senate  and  have  been  de- 
feated, or,  rather,  obstructed  to  the  point 
of  defeat  in  the  other  body,  the  body 
which  has  the  kind  of  rules  which  the 
proponents  of  the  change  of  rule  xjujl 
want. 

So  It  is  a  rather  ironic  situation  in 
which  we  find  that  the  real  action  on 
what  is  usually  c&Qed  liberal  or  progres- 
sive legislation  has  been  taken  in  the 
Senate  under  the  existing  two-thirds 
rule,  whereas  the  real  obstruction  has 
arisen  in  the  House,  which  has  the  kind 
of  rule  which  does  not  permit  freedom 
of  debate. 

I  wonder  if  it  has  ever  occurred  to  the 
proponents  at  the  proposed  change  ol 
rule  XXII  that  the  obstruction  to  much 
of  the  legislation  which  most  of  them 
profess  an  interest  In  has  occurred  in 
the  other  body. 

Mr,  President,  it  is  with  a  sense  of 
profound  sadness  that  I  rise  once  again 
to  discuss  a  proposal  to  further  limit 
debate  in  the  Senate.  It  is  very  diiBcult 
to  think  of  anything  now  that  has  not 
been  said.    As  I  said  a  moment  ago  with 


reference  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  think  he  has  covered  this  sub- 
ject in  a  masterful  manner  and  leaves 
me  with  a  sense  of  inadequacy  as  to 
being  able  to  say  anything  new  or  sig- 
nificant on  the  subject. 

I  believe  that  the  cituens  of  this  coim- 
try  are  baffled  by  the  fact  that  this  body, 
year  after  3rear,  spends  enormous  time 
and  energy  on  this  issue.  Their  bewil- 
derment at  this  ritualistic  jousting  is 
justified.  I  share  their  bewilderment.  I 
have  since  I  first  came  to  the  Sraate  and 
participated  in  debate  agaii^t  various 
measures  directly  affecting  the  people  of 
the  South  in  the  earlier  period,  but  to- 
day more  broadly  menacing  the  rights 
of  any  minority  and  rights  of  all  small 
States.  Perhaps  we  should  set  aside  a 
designated  period  of  3  or  4  weeks  in  the 
session  each  year  to  debate  rule  XXII 
and  civil  rights  legislation.  We  would 
then  be  able  to  plan  other  Senate  busi- 
ness accordingly  and  let  those  who  tradi- 
tionally take  no  part  in  the  debate  en- 
gage in  more  rewarding  activities.  At 
least,  the  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
know  what  to  expect  and  advocates  of 
civil  rights  legislation  would  have  ample 
opportunity  annually  to  reaffirm,  their 
dedication  to  the  crusade.  It  would  be 
far  better  than  present  practice  when 
the  issue  is  liable  to  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  during  a  session. 

I  say  that  I  have  a  sense  of  sadness 
today.  I  think  in  reality  it  is  more  of  a 
sense  of  frustration  over  the  Senate's 
being  forced  to  undergo  another  useless 
and  time-consuming  debate  on  a  dan- 
gerous proposal  which,  in  my  opinion, 
serves  no  valid  national  interest  and  is 
advanced  for  primarily  political  reasons 
and  also  for  economic  reasons. 

This  proposal  to  change  rule  xxii  is 
desired  at  this  time  for  no  reason  other 
than  to  make  it  easier  to  get  any  kind 
of  radical  and  ill-considered  legislation 
including  so-called  civil  rights  legislation 
through  the  Senate.  The  sponsors  talk 
about  the  general  principle  of  "allowing 
the  majority  to  work  its  will  on  legisla- 
tion" but  the  legislation  they  liave  had 
in  mind  in  the  past  has  been  directed  at 
the  South.  The  accounts  in  the  press 
usually  link  civil  rights  and  the  cloture 
rule.  It  is  indeed  linfortunate  that  this 
tag  has  been  placed  on  a  proposition 
which  has  much  more  fundamental  sig- 
nificance to  preservation  of  our  form  of 
government.  The  net  result  is  that  the 
public  is  greatly  misled  and  has  little,  if 
any,  exposure  to  the  true  issues  involved 
in  this  debate.  As  long  as  the  press  and 
the  other  news  media  continue  to  link 
these  two  separate  and  distinct  issues 
there  is  little  hope  that  those  of  us  who 
oppose  further  curtailment  of  free  debate 
will  be  able  to  enlighten  the  public  on 
what  is  really  inrolred  in  this  struggle. 

The  issue  presently  before  us  is  not 
simply  a  proposed  step  toward  the  en- 
actment of  so-called  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. It  is  really  whether  or  not  we  are 
to  chance  the  relative  power  eX  the  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Ooremmenl 
It  is  an  effort  to  use  the  emotional  I4>- 
peal  of  civil  rights  to  obtain  not  only 
civil  rights  but  other  radical  legislation 
in  many  other  fields. 


The  nature  oX  the  American  experi- 
ment in  Government  is  unique.  Within 
the  historical  and  geographical  circum- 
stances which  determined  the  peculiar 
nature  of  our  national  development,  we 
have  successfully  welded  together  in 
governmental  and  economic  unity  people 
of  greatly  varying  racial,  religious,  and 
ethnic  origins.  A  great  factor  in  shap- 
ing the  national  experience  has  been  our 
expansive  and  diverse  geography.  Vast 
differences  in  climate,  terrain,  and  re- 
sources occur  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States.  Each  of  these  ele- 
ments contributed  to  a  particular  pat- 
tern of  development  and  growth  and 
largely  determined  the  forms  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  organization  within  a 
given  section.  Fortunately,  the  Nation's 
Founding  Fathers  found  a  happy  solution 
for  reconciling  diversity  within  imity. 
They  set  up  an  intricate  but  workable 
constitutional  balance  between  the  power 
of  the  majority  and  sectional  or  regional 
interests.  It  was  no  accident  that  this 
balance  was  agreed  upon  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention.  I  think  it  woiild 
be  worth  while  for  us  to  review  the  cir- 
cumstances at  the  convention  which  led 
to  the  creation  of  this  body. 

The  issue  which  threatened  to  wreck 
the  Constitutional  Convention  was  how 
the  second  branch  of  the  Legislature  was 
to  be  constituted.  The  Virginia  plan, 
which  provided  for  proportional  repre- 
sentation in  l)oth  legislative  bodies,  cre- 
ated deep  concern  in  delegates  from  the 
smaller  States.  They  saw  in  the  plan  a 
dire  threat  to  the  interests  of  the  smaller 
States.  Without  equal  representation  in 
the  Senate  the  small  States  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  large  States,  the  dele- 
gates feared.  Patterson,  of  New  Jersey, 
offered  a  counterplan  for  the  small 
States  which  was  explicitly  only  a  revi- 
sion of  the  outmoded  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. It  would  have  done  little  to 
effect  the  existing  sovereignty  of  the 
separate  States. 

The  debate  became  more  and  more 
bitter.  Various  suggestions  for  compro- 
mise were  proposed.  Franklin  summed 
up  the  issue  by  saj^g: 

If  a  proportional  representation  takes 
place,  the  small  States  contend  that  their 
liberties  will  be  In  danger.  If  an  equality  of 
votes  la  to  be  put  tn  Its  place,  ttie  large 
States  say  their  money  will  be  In  danger. 

He  went  on  to  suggest  as  a  compromise 
that  the  States  be  given  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Senators  who  would  vote  equally 
by  States  on  matters  affecting  State  sov- 
ereignty. But  on  money  matters  their 
vote  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  "sums 
their  respective  States  do  actually  con- 
tribute to  the  Treasury."  Madison  sug- 
gested representation  by  population  in 
both  branches,  but  counting  slaves  as 
free  in  one  body  and  not  at  all  In  the 
other.   Under  this  arrangement  he  said : 

Th«  Southern  StatM  would  hav*  th«  »d- 
Tsotsgs  in  on*  Houss,  and  tbs  Mortbcm  In 
the  oUwr. 

One  delegate  proposed  that  the  Mem- 
bers  of  the  Senate  be  appointed  by  the 
President  for  life  to  give  the  Nation  the 
"benefits"  of  an  aristocracy.  Hamilton 
took  a  more  extreme  position  and  advo- 
cated doing  away  with  the  States  alto- 
gether.   He  axid  other  delegates  feared 
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that  unless  a  workable  National  Oovem- 
ment  was  established,  the  European 
nations  woxild  step  In  and  form  alliances 
with  the  separate  States  or  regional  con- 
federacies. This  would  have  led  to 
spheres  of  influence  and  probably  de- 
stroy forever  any  hope  for  national 
imion. 

As  tempers  become  more  frayed  and 
it  appeared  that  the  Convention  was  at 
an  Impasse,  Pinckney  suggested  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  "devise  and 
report  some  compromise."  With  Gerry, 
of  Massachusetts,  as  chairman,  the  com- 
mittee began  the  difBcult  Job  of  recon- 
ciling the  extreme  views  of  the  small 
and  large  States.  It  is  said  that  Frank- 
lin made  the  motion  which,  as  modified, 
was  agreed  to  by  the  committee.  The 
plan  provided  for  proportional  repre- 
sentation in  the  House,  equal  represen- 
tation for  the  States  in  the  Senate,  and 
that  revenue  and  appropriation  bills 
originate  in  the  House,  with  no  power 
for  the  Senate  to  amend  or  alter  them. 
There  was  lively  discussion  and  criti- 
cism after  the  compromise  was  reported 
to  the  Convention.  The  debate  pro- 
gressed and  despair  of  reaching  an  agree- 
ment spread.  Randolph  favored  ad- 
journing sine  die.  The  matter  came  to 
a  head  on  the  morning  of  July  17  when 
a  number  of  delegates  from  the  larger 
States  met  before  the  Convention  re- 
convened. Although  there  was  great 
difference  of  opinion  at  the  meeting  the 
outcome  reassured  the  delegates  of  small- 
er States  that  the  large  States  would  not 
and  could  not  xinlte  in  opposition  to 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate. 
Prom  that  moment  on  the  end  was 
clearly  in  sight. 

This  settlement  which  is  rightfully 
called  the  Great  Compromise  was  the 
beginning  of  our  Federal  form  of  govern- 
ment. I  have  gone  into  this  historical 
note  in  order  to  show  that  the  Senate 
itself  is  the  product  of  a  drastic  com- 
promise which  protected  the  interests 
of  the  small  States.  It  was  a  deliberate 
plan  by  the  Pounding  Fathers  to  provide 
for  a  check  and  a  balance  upon  the  ma- 
jority. This  "great  anchor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment" as  Madison  called  it  was  de- 
signed to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
minority.  The  provision  that  no  State 
shall  be  deprived  of  equal  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate  without  its  consent 
is  the  only  provision  in  the  Constitution 
that  cannot  be  changed  by  the  usual 
method  of  amendment.  This  is  a  further 
restraint  on  possible  encroachment  on 
the  States'  representation  in  the  Senate. 

Madison  In  a  letter  to  Jefferson  fol- 
lowing the  closing  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  contrasted  the  roles  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  this  way: 

The  Senate  wUl  represent  the  States  in 
their  political  capacity:  the  other  House 
will  represent  the  people  In  their  Individual 
capacity. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
body  whose  rules,  of  necessity,  limit 
deliberation  and  extended  discussion  on 
legislation.  In  a  body  of  its  size  dis- 
cipline must  be  rigid  and  as  a  conse- 
quence it  is  more  of  a  working  body 
than  a  deliberative  body.  The  Senate. 
In  contrast,  is  more  of  a  body  of  indi- 
viduals than  an  organization.    Its  real 


character  and  significance  derives  from 
the  fact  that,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  said: 

It  does  not  represent  population,  but  re- 
gions of  the  country,  the  political  units 
Into  which  It  has.  by  our  singular  consti- 
tutional process,  been  cut  up.  Tbe  Senate, 
therefore,  represents  the  variety  of  the  Na- 
tion as  the  House  does  not.  It  does  not 
draw  Its  membership  chiefly  from  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  population 
la  most  dense,  but  draws  It  In  equal  parts 
from  every  State  and  section. 

Moncure  D.  Conway  related  this  story 
about  Washington's  view  of  the  function 
of  the  Senate: 

There  Is  a  tradition  that  on  his  return 
from  France,  Jefferson  called  Washington 
to  account  at  the  breakfast  table  for  having 
agreed  to  a  second  Chamber.  "Why."  asked 
Washington,  "did  you  po\ir  that  coffee  Into 
the  saucer?"  "To  cool  It,"  quoth  Jefferson. 
"Even  so."  said  Washington,  "we  pour  leg- 
islation Into  the  senatorial  saucer  to  cool 
It." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think  back 
over  the  last  few  years  and  remember 
the  bills  which  have  come  over  from 
the  House  after  hasty  action  that  re- 
quired major  surgery  in  the  Senate  to 
get  them  in  reasonable  shape  to  be  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  Senate  has  been 
guilty  of  sending  bad  bills  to  the  House 
also;  but.  in  all  fairness,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Senate  has  the  only 
opportunity  in  the  congressional  process 
for  closely  scrutinizing  legislation  once 
it  reaches  the  floor  for  debate.  I  know 
that  Senators  will  remember  in  particu- 
lar the  civil  rights  bill  which  the  House 
sent  over  in  1957.  This  bill  as  it  came 
to  us  was  a  wicked,  dangerous  piece  of 
legislation  which  those  of  us  in  opposi- 
tion pointed  out  in  a  prolonged  discus- 
sion of  the  measure.  I  doubt  that  there 
are  but  few  Members  of  this  body  who 
will  admit  that  this  educational  cam- 
paign, in  which  we  engaged,  resulted  In 
a  great  Improvement  in  that  bill.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  what  would  have 
happened  if  we  did  not  have  free  debate 
in  the  Senate  during  that  period.  If 
we  were  to  take  the  action  now  being 
urged  and  further  restrict  debate  in  the 
Senate,  it  is  quite  logical  to  assume  that 
this  educational  campaign  would  not 
have  been  possible. 

This  continuing  campaign  to  choke 
off  free  debate  in  the  Senate  is  prompted 
by  efforts  to  obtain  what  the  propo- 
nents refer  to  as  majority  rule.  I  sub- 
mit that  our  Pounding  Fathers  had  no 
intention  of  providing  for  majority 
rule  in  all  governmental  affairs.  The 
Constitution  is  replete  with  restraints 
upon  a  purely  mechanical  majority.  I 
will  not  recite  them  now  since  they  have 
been  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the 
perennial  moves  to  change  the  rules. 

Any  constitution  or  political  compact 
Is  in  effect  a  hmitation  on  the  power  of 
the  majority.  The  late  Charles  Nord- 
hoff  said: 

A  political  constitution  Is  the  instrument 
or  compact  In  which  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple who  adopt  It,  and  the  pwwers  and  respon- 
sibilities of  their  rulers,  are  described,  and 
by  which  they  are  fixed. 

The  chief  object  of  a  constitution  Is  to 
limit  the  power  of  majorities. 

A  moment's  reflection  wiU  tell  you  that 
mere  majority  rule,  unlimited,  would  be  the 
most  grinding  of  tyrannies:  the  minority  at 


any  time  would  be  mere  slaves  whose  rights 
to  life,  property,  and  comfort  no  one  who 
chose  to  Join  the  majwlty  would  be  bound 
to  respect. 

There  are  limitations  on  what  a  ma- 
jority can  and  should  do.  Rule  XXII  is 
such  a  limitation,  in  keeping  with  the 
role  which  the  delegates  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  envisioned  for  the 
Senate.  The  majority  is  not  always  right 
and  if  our  form  of  government  is  to  sur- 
vive there  must  continue  to  be  some  way 
a  large  and  significant  minority  can  pre- 
vent the  majority  from  taking  precipi- 
tous action  on  an  issue  vital  to  the  mi- 
nority's Interests.  Freedom  of  debate  In 
the  Senate  is  just  such  an  escape  valve. 

Haynes  in  his  book  "The  Senate  of  the 
United  States"  defined  a  filibuster  as 
follows : 

A  filibuster  Is  either  a  reprehenslve  artifice 
of  a  sinister  opposition,  or  an  Ingenious  and 
patriotic  device  of  our  friends  for  saving  the 
people.  A  filibuster  is  an  abomination  unto 
the  Lord,  and  a  very  present  help  In  troubl«« 

Some  of  my  liberal  colleagues  appar- 
ently agree  with  this  definition  since 
several  have  engaged  In  personal  fili- 
busters in  recent  years  but  now  are  in 
the  forefront  in  trying  to  tighten  rule 
XXII. 

President  Wilson's  request  for  a  clo- 
ture rule  in  1917  was  based  on  "a  crisis 
of  extraordinary  peril."  Earlier  Wilson 
had  said  this  about  freedom  of  debate 
in  the  Senate : 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  has  kept  Ito  orig- 
inal rules  of  debate  and  procedure  substan- 
tially unchanged  Is  very  slgnlflcant.  It  is  a 
place  of  Individual  voices.  The  suppres- 
sion of  any  single  voice  would  radically 
change  Its  constitutional  character:  and,  Its 
character  being  changed,  the  Individual 
voice  of  the  country's  several  regions  being 
sUenced.  there  would  no  longer  be  any  suffi- 
cient reason  for  its  present  constitution. 

It  is  well  known  that  Wilson  changed 
his  views  after  he  became  President,  but 

I  doubt  seriously  that  he  would  look  with 
favor  on  curtailing  debate  on  the  tyj)e 
of  measures  which  have  In  recent  years 
been  subject  to  extensive  discussion — 
FEPC;  antllynch;  anti-poU-tox;  and  on 
down  the  so-called  civil  rights  list.  By 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  it  be 
said  that  these  bills  are  vital  to  the  na- 
tional security.  In  fact,  those  of  us  who 
oppose  such  legislation  believe  that  they 
most  certainly  are  not  in  the  national 
interest  since  they  create  discord  and 
dissention  among  the  people. 

In  the  44  years  since  the  cloture  rule 
was  adopted  many  bills  have  been  sub- 
jected to  filibusters.  A  list  prepared  by 
Dr.  George  B.  Galloway,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  is  frequently  cited  by  civil 
rights  proponents  as  support  for  their 
case  to  tighten  rule  XXII.  On  examina- 
tion It  is  obvious  that  little  significance 
should  be  attached  to  this  list  of  filibus- 
tered bills.    Of  all  the  bills  listed  only 

II  did  not  eventually  become  law  and 
only  1  of  these  was  not  anti-South  In 
character.  So.  with  the  exception  of 
this  one  bill  no  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation has  been  defeated  by  unlimited 
debate  in  the  Senate.  No  issue  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Nation  has  ever  been 
defeated.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  continue  to  act  in  a  responsible 
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manner  in  a  "crisis  of  extraordinary 
peril"  and  pass  any  legislation  necessary 
to  our  security  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
istence of  rule  XXU.  The  real  danger 
to  our  system  is  that,  as  legislation  be- 
comes more  complex  and  prolific,  bills 
will  be  passed  by  the  Congress  without 
adequate  study  and  scrutiny.  There 
have  been  many  more  bad  bills  passed  in 
a  hurry  than  there  have  been  bills  killed 
by  extended  debate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has 
throughout  its  history  ably  fulfilled  the 
task  set  for  it  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 
I  agree  fully  with  this  statement  by 
Prof.  Lindsay  Rogers: 

Adopt  cloture  in  the  Senate  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  Oovenunent  wUl  be 
profoundly  changed. 

The  Senate  has  traditionally  been  the 
check  and  balance  in  our  system,  and 
imlimited  debate  is  the  vehicle  by  which 
this  body  is  able  to  carry  out  the  essen- 
tial function  of  protecting  the  minority 
from  imposition  of  arbitrary  power  by 
the  majority.  Hitler  and  Stalin  both 
received  tremendous  mechanical  major- 
ities at  the  polls,  but  their  actions 
against  minority  groups  comprise  some 
of  the  worst  crimes  against  humanity 
in  history.  The  majority  is  not  always 
right  and  we  as  politicians  know  that 
majorities  are  very  transient.  Freedom 
of  debate  in  the  Senate  is  one  of  the 
strongest  bulwarks  in  our  constitutional 
system  against  hasty,  intemperate  ac- 
tion by  a  temporary  majority. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  quote  a  pertinent 
statement  made  by  the  great  liberal. 
Senator  Robert  La  Pollette,  8r.,  during  a 
move  to  limit  debate  on  a  measure.  He 
said: 

This  Senate  Is  the  only  place  In  our  sys- 
tem where  no  matter  what  may  be  the  or- 
ganized power  behind  any  measure  to  rush 
Its  consideration  and  to  compel  Its  adoption, 
there  Is  a  chance  to  be  heard.  Where  there 
la  opportunity  to  speak  at  length,  and  where 
if  need  be,  under  tlie  Constitution  of  our 
country  and  the  rules  as  they  stand  today, 
the  constitutional  right  Is  Imposed  In  a 
Member  of  this  body  to  halt  a  Congress  or 
a  Mnlon  on  a  piece  of  legislation  which  may 
\uutermlne  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  be 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  which  Sen- 
ators have  sworn  to  support,  when  you  take 
that  power  away  from  Members  of  this  body, 
you  let  loose  in  a  democracy  forces  that  in 
the  end  will  be  heard  elsewhere  If  not  here. 

Senator  La  FoUette  was,  of  course, 
eminently  correct  in  his  understanding 
of  the  significance  of  free  and  full  de- 
bate in  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  follow  his  sage  advice  and 
defeat  this  effort  to  further  curtail  rule 
xxn. 

I  wish  to  remiiKl  my  colleagues  that 
during  the  past  2  or  3  years  democratic 
systems  all  over  the  world,  es[>ecially 
some  of  the  newer  governments,  which 
have  attempted  to  follow  the  principles 
implicit  In  so-called  majority  rule,  which 
is  the  ultimate  objective,  of  course,  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  change,  have  experi- 
enced tragic  results  from  this  approach. 
The  Senate,  with  its  rules  permitting 
relative  freedom  of  debate,  remains  as 
one  of  the  still  functioning  and,  I  think, 
reasonably  eCBciently  functioning,  demo- 
cratic bodies  left  in  the  world  today. 


I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  follow 
the  ill-considered  course  proposed  by  the 
sponsors  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  on  his 
statement  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
change  of  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  again  confronted 
with  at  least  two  pending  proposals,  the 
objectives  of  which  are  to  further  relax 
Senate  rule  XXn  by  permitting  the  cut- 
ting off  of  debate  by  a  mere  majority, 
or  by  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting. 

In  these  days  of  crises,  with  the  fate  of 
mankind  hanging  in  the  balance,  I  do  not 
intend  unduly  to  take  up  the  Senate's 
time  but  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  being 
strongly  opposed  to  any  further  relax- 
ation of  this  rule. 

Freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate  has 
served  our  great  Nation  well  over  the 
years.  Well  it  may  be  that  freedom  of 
debate  was  subject  to  a  few  abuses,  but 
the  benefits  which  have  been  derived  far 
outweigh  the  harm  that  would  be  done  if 
this  great  principle  was  not  preserved. 

I  know  of  no  major  legislation,  and 
this  includes  two  civil  rights  bills  in  the 
last  4  years,  which  has  ever  been  pre- 
vented from  consideration  or  passage  by 
reason  of  extended  debate.  Why  then 
is  there  a  necessity  for  further  relaxation 
of  this  rule? 

The  only  reason  that  comes  to  my 
mind  is  that  there  are  moments  when 
individuals  motivated  by  passion  or  zeal 
and  misled  by  misrepresentations  of  in- 
terested groups  call  for  the  expediency 
of  consideration  of  various  measvu-es 
which  may  later  be  found  not  to  have 
the  attraction  which  they  appear  to  have 
at  the  moment. 

No  one  attributes  any  ulterior  motive 
to  the  good  intentions  that  motivate  in- 
dividuals in  these  circumstances. 

Without  the  temperate  consideration 
of  all  measures  affecting  the  public  in- 
terest In  an  atmosphere  where  reason, 
justice,  and  truth  can  be  fully  explored, 
great  harm  could  come  to  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  It  is  with  this  thought 
in  mind  that  our  Founding  Fathers  cre- 
ated this  great  body  so  as  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  this  principle. 

Majority  rule  stampeding  its  will  in 
utter  disregard  of  minorities  could  in 
moments  of  great  passion  and  excite- 
ment wreak  havoc  on  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Such  an  emotional  and  ill-con- 
sidered course  of  action  destroys  the 
lights  of  reason  and  right,  and  inevitably 
leads  to  tyranny. 

In  his  "Manual  of  Parliamentary  Pro- 
cedure" Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  which  allow  fuU 
freedom  of  debate  are  designed  for  protec- 
tion of  the  minority,  and  this  design  Is  a 
part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  Consti- 
tution. You  cannot  remove  It  without  dam- 
aging the  whole  fabric.  Therefore,  before 
tampering  with  this  right,  we  should  as- 
sure ourselves  that  what  Is  lost  wUl  not 
be  greater  than  what  Is  gained. 

Note  the  careful  admonition  of  Jef- 
ferson "that  in  such  tamperiiig  with  this 
right  we  should  assure  ourselves  that 
what  is  lost  will  not  be  greater  than 
what  Is  gained."    This  is  sage  advice. 


It  cannot  and  should  not  be  taken  light- 
ly. It  is  the  foundation  upon  which  this 
great  Republic  has  and  continues  to  en- 
dure. 

Free  and  unfettered  debate  is  what 
gained  for  this  great  body  the  well  de- 
served reputation  of  being  the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  assembly.         

Any  further  relaxation  of  rule  XXII 
would,  in  my  opinion,  imduly  limit  free- 
dom of  debate  and  dangerously  destroy 
the  fundamental  basic  relationship  that 
presently  exists  consonant  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Wisdom, 
reason,  and  justice  dictate  that  only  in 
unlimited  debate  can  we  preserve  indi- 
vidual liberties,  maintain  a  government 
of  law,  and  fully  protect  the  right  of  each 
State  to  be  equally  represented  pursuant 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Only  by  preserving  this  great  principle 
can  we  insure  that  reason,  truth,  and 
justice  will  prevail. 

Often  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have 
sufficiently  pondered  the  Intricate  and 
interwoven  nature  of  our  political  sys- 
tem of  government.  I  must  confess  that 
I  am  continually  amazed  at  the  way  in 
which  every  feature  of  that  system  leads 
to  and  from  almost  every  other  facet  of 
the  structure. 

Our  Federal  Government,  and  the  po- 
litical system  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  like 
a  gigantic,  three-dimensional  web,  with 
every  strand  intimately  connected  to 
every  other.  Cut  one  strand  and  the  en- 
tire structure  is  immediately  warped  and 
weakened. 

The  various  elements  of  the  Federal 
Government,  of  the  State  governments, 
and  of  our  political  parties  are  connected 
by  a  complex  of  relationships,  formal  and 
informal,  legal  and  extralegal,  institu- 
tional and  traditional.  Each  supports 
the  others,  and  all  depend  upon  the 
existence  of  certain  objective  conditions. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  analogy 
that  nothing  in  that  system  may  ever  be 
changed.  While  I  yield  to  no  one  in 
my  admiration  for  the  work  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  I  am  quite  aware  that 
our  country  could  not  have  continued 
its  growth  and  stability  without  chang- 
ing in  some  respects  some  of  the  details 
of  the  structure  they  built.  The 
Fathers  themselves  were  quite  aware 
of  the  need  for  fiexibility  and  gave  us 
ample  leeway  for  any  alterations  the 
passage  of  time  might  make  necessary. 

But  in  certain  fundamentals,  the  men 
who  devised  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  knew  about  the  ways  in 
which  our  system  of  government  must 
operate  in  order  to  remain  viable.  For 
what  those  men  did  in  Philadelphia  174 
years  ago  was  to  construct  an  edifice 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
and  needs  of  this  coimtry.  They  based 
that  structure  upon  principles  rooted  in 
the  need  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
Nation.  The  political  house  in  which 
we  live  was  designed  by  political  archi- 
tects who  had  in  mind  traditions,  geo- 
graphical differences,  and  the  civic 
rights  of  the  people. 

We  have  considerably  expanded  that 
house  since  1787.  We  have  built  new 
wings  to  provide  shelter  for  more  diver- 
sity. But  we  have  never  altered  the 
basic  style  of  the  building.  We  have 
known,  and  known  only  too  well,  that 
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its  ftmdamental  structure  is  the  one  In 
which  we  can  best  flourish  and  remain 
strong.  Over  the  years  that  basic  style, 
that  devotion  to  especial  principles  of 
government,  has  been  stamped  upon  al- 
most every  feature  of  our  political 
system. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  To  me  it 
reflects  the  high  degree  of  political 
sophistication  we  have  attained.  It  il- 
lustrates the  way  in  which  those  basic 
principles  permeate  every  aspect  of  the 
way  in  which  we  govern  ourselves.  And 
it  is  a  further  proof  that  those  basic 
principles  do  indeed  nourish  the  liberties 
of  our  people. 

One  of  those  principles  was  perhaps 
best  explained  by  James  Madison.  Ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  Constitution  he  was  defend- 
ing in  the  Federalist  was  federal  or  na- 
tional in  character,  he  wrote: 

The  proposed  Constitution  Is,  in  strict- 
ness, neither  a  national  nor  a  federal  Con- 
stitution, but  a  composition  of  both.  In 
its  foundation  It  U  federal,  not  nattonaJ; 
in  the  sources  from  which  the  crdinary 
powers  of  the  Government  are  drawn.  It  la 
partly  federal  and  partly  national;  In  the 
operation  of  these  powers,  it  is  national,  not 
federal;  in  the  extent  of  them,  again.  It  is 
federal,  not  national;  and,  finally,  in  the 
authoritatiye  mode  of  Introducing  amend- 
ments. It  Is  neither  wholly  federal  nor  wholly 
national.     (PederalUt  No.  39). 

In  short,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  both  federal  and  na- 
tional in  character.  To  my  mind,  both 
aspects  of  that  character  must  be  main- 
tained to  insure  the  future  health  of 
the  Nation. 

The  embodiment  of  that  federal 
character  lies  in  the  States  of  the  Union 
and  in  our  own  great  legislative  body, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  House  of  Representatives  repre- 
sents the  people  of  this  country  as 
groups  divided  into  roughly  equal  popu- 
lation units.  Our  sister  House  in  this 
Government  was  thus  designed  to  give 
the  people  direct  representation. 

The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
created  to  represent  the  people  as 
States.  In  this  sense,  it  serves  an  elec- 
torate differently  from  that  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  of  the  President. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  continued  to 
make  use  of  this  federal  aspect  of  our 
system  not  for  sentimental  reasons,  not 
because  of  habit,  and  not  solely  for  the 
sake  of  reverence  for  tradition.  There  is 
nothing  mystical  about  the  necessity  for 
the  maintenance  of  States  rights  and 
for  the  continuation  of  a  system  of  sov- 
ereign States  within  a  sovereign  Union. 
We  have  kept  that  system  for  immensely 
practical  reasons. 

The  first  thing  we  believe  is  that  the 
closer  government  is  kept  to  the  people, 
the  more  responsive  it  will  be.  There  is 
nothing  more  practical  than  that. 

We  also  believe,  and  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  instinctively  recognize,  that 
our  political  system  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  difficulties  created  by  the  vast 
sioe  of  the  United  States,  by  its  enormous 
diversity  of  geographical  conditions, 
ecoiwmic  interests,  social  habits,  racial 
and  religious  backgrounds,  and  sectional 
problems. 


The  vehicle  for  the  representation  of 
this  multitude  of  interests  is  our  system 
of  States  represented  by  the  Senate. 
One  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  Senate 
is  to  act  as  a  compromiser  of  these  In- 
terests. The  unity  of  the  Republic,  and 
therefore  its  continued  existence,  de- 
pends upon  the  principle  that  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  States  and  sections 
must  be  reconciled  and  harmonized. 
The  Senate  is  the  preeminent  guardian 
of  this  system. 

Of  course,  the  Senate  has  other  basic 
functions  in  our  system.  One  of  these 
is  illustiated  by  the  story  told  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who,  on  his  return  from 
France,  where  he  had  served  during  the 
writing  of  the  Constitution,  called  on 
President  Washington.  At  the  break- 
fast table.  Jefferson  demanded  to  know 
why  Washington  had  agreed  to  a  second 
Chamber  in  the  Legislature: 

"Why,"  asked  Washington,  "did  you  pour 
that  coffee  into  the  sauoer?" 

"To  cool  It."  repUed  Jeffersoa. 

"Even  so,"  said  the  President,  "we  pour 
legislation  into  the  senatorial  saucer  to 
cool  It." 

James  Madison,  one  of  the  great 
scholars  among  the  Founding  Fathers 
wrote: 

The  use  of  the  Senate  Is  to  consist  In  its 
proceedings  with  more  coolness,  with  more 
system,  and  with  more  wisdom,  than  the 
popular  branch. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  on  innumer- 
able occasions,  and  by  every  scholar  of 
the  Senate,  this  body  was  meant  to  be  a 
deliberative  body.  It  was  meant  to  as- 
sure to  the  American  people  a  forum  in 
which  full  and  complete  debate  could 
take  place.  It  was  meant  to  provide  a 
balance  to  hurried  consideration  of  im- 
portant measures.  It  was  designed  as  an 
institution  In  which  the  coolness  of 
reason  and  fact  could  find  a  congenial 
haven,  with  time  for  consideration  and 
assessment.  It  has  developed  into  a  pri- 
mary organ  for  the  enlightenment  of 
public  opinion,  through  extensive  debate 
of  the  issues. 

The  reputation  of  the  Senate  as  a 
great  deliberative  body  was  earned  dur- 
ing the  19th  century.  Every  great  issue 
of  that  decade  was  pounded  out  in  indefi- 
nite detail  in  this  body.  Internal  Im- 
prcvements.  the  removal  of  the  deposits 
from  the  U.S.  Bank,  the  famous  Clay 
compromises,  the  bitter  conflict  over 
slavery,  tariff  and  railroad  legislation, 
the  control  of  monopoly — these  were  but 
a  few  of  the  great  problems  In  which  the 
Senates  deliberative  processes  played  an 
important  role. 

This  feature  of  our  Government  is  pre- 
cious to  the  well-being  of  the  country. 
No  other  nation  In  the  world  possesses 
it.  We  should  be  all  the  more  reluctant 
to  give  it  up. 

To  sum  up,  the  men  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  envisioned  a  Senate  with 
at  least  this  great  quality:  an  unparal- 
leled ability  to  provide  full  and  deliber- 
ate attention  to  all  important  measiu-es. 
with  safeguards  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  momentary  passions. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  basic  princi- 
ples I  mentioned  earlier:  a  system  com- 
bining the  essential  qualities  of  fed- 
eralism and  National  Government,  the 


elected  bodies  of  which  represent  the 
total  population  organized  Into  different 
electorates,  with  the  Senate  acting  as 
the  great  compromiser  of  State  and  sec- 
tional interests,  using  as  Its  primary  de- 
fense of  minorities  the  rights  of  resjjonsl- 
ble.  extended  debate. 

Today,  unfortvmately,  this  right  Is 
widely  viewed  solely  as  a  refuge  for  the 
South.  This  is.  of  course,  totally  untrue. 
In  this  very  session  of  Congress  we  have 
seen  that  right  exercised,  and  very  ably, 
not  by  a  southerner,  but  by  a  midwest- 
emer.  In  the  long  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  right  has  been  used  to  protect 
minority  interests  of  even'  kind  and  of 
every  section  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  used  by  liberals  and  conservatives. 

Frankly,  and  without  for  a  moment 
doubting  their  sincerity.  I  And  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  reasoning  of 
those  who,  while  they  inveigh  against 
the  right  of  unlimited  discussion,  do  not 
hntt&te  to  use  it  whenever  it  suits  their 
purpofies.  One  who  puts  himself  in  such 
a  position  in  effect  condones  the  theory 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 

In  my  view,  of  course,  the  means  In 
this  instance  is  a  perfectly  acceptable 
one.  Its  use  by  virtually  every  minority 
in  the  liistory  of  the  Senate  to  protect 
its  legitimate  interests  is  fully  in  accord 
with  the  basic  principles  of  our  political 
system.  In  fact,  its  very  usage,  in  the 
face  of  the  inevitable  distaste  and  con- 
demnation to  which  it  is  subject,  argues 
for  the  necessity  of  its  existence. 

Which  one  of  us  is  not  in  the  minority? 
Which  one  of  us  does  not  represent  some 
minority?  Who  in  this  counti-y  does 
not  belong  to  some  minority? 

The  fac*-  is  that  this  is  a  nation  of 
minorities.  The  very  concept  of  a  ma- 
jority, a  word  which  is  thrown  about 
wit^  great  abandon,  is  something  of  a 
half-truth  when  applied  to  the  legisla- 
tive process  in  this  country.  Majorities 
here  are  conglomerations  of  minorities 
united  for  varying  reasons  on  a  particu- 
lar issue.  Who  in  this  body  is  not  aware 
of  the  shifting  nature  of  these  coalitions 
and  alliances? 

Politics,  It  is  said,  makes  strange  bed- 
fellows. Of  course  it  does,  and  not  be- 
cause men  are  unprincipled,  but  because 
they  realize  that  legislative  progress  de- 
pends upon  these  marriages  of  conven- 
ience that  may  dissolve  overnight,  but 
bring  legislation  to  fruition.  A  viable 
government  is  possible  only  when  op- 
erated by  reasonable  men;  and  reason- 
able men  are  those  who  are  willing  to 
compromise. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  normal  course 
of  events  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
We  each  give  a  little  and  take  a  Uttle, 
and  arrive  at  the  best  we  can  obtain. 
If  we  did  not,  government  would 
collapse. 

But  what  is  the  situation  when  a 
minority  finds  itself  outnumbered  on  an 
issue  which  it  is  unable  to  compromise, 
an  issue  it  regards  as  vital  to  its  very 
existence? 

Here,  I  believe,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
crux  of  a  decisive  problem  in  American 
politics.  And  here  is  where  the  most 
delicate  judgment  is  required  if  the  pro- 
tection of  minorities  is  to  become  noth- 
ing more  than  an  empty  phrase. 
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I  recognize  the  complications  of  the 
situation.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether 
my  opponents  do.  I  acknowledge  the 
merit  of  many  of  the  arguments  put  for- 
ward by  those  who  are  eager  to  see  the 
will  of  the  majority  triumph.  I  hope 
they  will  equally  admit  that  the  matter 
is  not  as  simple  as  they  sometimes  make 
it  out  to  be. 

There  is  seldom  any  clarification  as  to 
what  kind  of  majority  we  are  talking 
about.  E>o  we  mean  a  bare  majority, 
one-half  plus  one  of  those  voting?  Do 
we  mean  a  majority  of  a  quorum?  Do 
we  mean  a  constitutional  majority? 

Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  democratic  ideal  that 
all  questions  be  decided  by  one  of  these 
majorities?  The  Constitution  itself 
denies  this  concept.  That  historic  and 
cherished  document  declares  that  cer- 
tain matters  must  command  varying 
types  of  majorities  for  passage. 

No  person,  says  the  Constitution,  shall 
be  convicted,  having  had  impeachment 
action  started  against  him,  without  the 
concurrence  of  two -thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present. 

Each  House  has  the  right  to  expel  any 
of  its  Members,  but  only  on  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  them. 

The  overriding  of  a  Presidential  veto 
requires  a  majority  consisting  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  two-thirds  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

When  the  choosing  of  the  President 
devolves  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  choice  is  made,  not  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members,  but  by  a  majority 
of  all  the  States. 

The  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  treaties  negotiated  by  the  President 
require  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  must 
be  proposed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  or  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  and  be- 
come valid  only  on  ratification  by  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  States. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  these  constitutional  provi- 
sions and  of  their  significance  from 
those  who  protest  the  inviolate  sanctity 
of  majority  rule.  Yet  the  explanation 
is  not  only  simple,  but  logical.  I  com- 
mented earlier  on  the  extraordinary  in- 
terdependence of  every  facet  of  our 
political  system,  and  here,  again,  is  an 
example  of  that  phenomenon. 

There  are  some  decisions,  the  drafters 
of  the  Constitution  agreed,  that  are  so 
significant,  so  vital,  so  crucial  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  and  to  the  true  ideals 
of  its  existence  that  a  majority  of  one- 
half  plus  one  will  not  suffice.  These  are 
decisions  of  such  moment  that  a  wider 
consensus  ts  justified.  These  are  deci- 
sions the  nature  of  which  is  such  that 
the  bare  majority  of  the  moment  can- 
not be  entrusted  with  the  final  word. 

One  would  think,  at  first  glance,  that 
impeachment  proceedings  have  no  place 
in  such  a  category.  Yet  the  explanation 
of  these  provisions  given  in  the  Fed- 
eralist letters  by  Alexander  Hamilton 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Hamilton 
wrote: 

A  well-constituted  court  for  the  trial  of 
impeachments  Is  an  object  not  more  to  be 
desired  than  difficult  to  be  obtained  in  a 


government  wholly  elective.  The  subjects  of 
Its  jurisdiction  are  those  offenses  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  misconduct  of  pubUc  men, 
or  in  other  words,  from  the  abuse  or  viola- 
tion of  scane  public  trust.  They  are  of  a 
nature  which  may  with  peculiar  propriety 
be  denominated  political,  as  they  relate 
chiefly  to  injuries  done  to  the  society  itself. 
The  prosecution  of  them,  for  this  reason, 
wiU  seldom  faU  to  agitate  the  passions  of 
the  whole  community,  and  to  divide  it  into 
parties  more  or  less  friendly  or  Inimical  to 
the  acctised.  *  *  *  In  such  cases  there  will 
always  be  the  greatest  danger  that  the  deci- 
sion will  be  regulated  more  by  the  compara- 
tive strength  of  parties  than  by  the  real 
demonstrations  of  innocense  or  guilt  (Ped- 
eralist,  No.  66). 

Mr.  President,  if  any  proof  of  the  ex- 
traordinary political  sagacity  of  our  fore- 
fathers were  required,  if  any  example 
of  their  phenomenal  prescience  were  de- 
manded, here  are  the  words  for  all  to 
see. 

How  incredibly  apt  and  accurate  are 
those  phrases,  when  applied  to  some  of 
the  issues  that  underlie  the  current  at- 
tempt to  further  modify  the  rules  of  this 
body. 

Some  matters,  observed  Hamilton, 
"agitate  the  passions  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  divide  it  Into  parties  more 
or  less  friendly  or  inimical."  In  such 
instances,  he  reminds  us,  the  greatest 
danger  arises  in  the  possibility  that  the 
decision  will  be  made  at  the  whim  of  the 
majority  of  the  moment,  and  not  made 
on  the  basis  of  facts  but  under  the  on- 
slaught of  passion. 

Mr.  President,  the  so-called  civil  rights 
issues  which  are  said  to  motivate  the 
attempt  to  curtail  minority  rights  in  this 
body  are  among  the  most  passionate  of 
our  day.  I  do  not  question  the  sincerity 
or  the  humanity  of  those  who  champion 
these  issues.  But  I  think  it  is  pertinent 
to  inquire  whether  they  are  driven  by 
reason  or  by  emotion. 

What  other  matters  appeared  to  the 
Pounding  Fathers  of  such  consequence 
as  to  require  more  than  the  concurrence 
of  a  bare  majority?  The  right  of  each 
House  of  Congress  to  expel  one  of  its 
Members  is  one.  The  overriding  of  a 
Presidential  veto,  surely  a  momentous 
event,  is  another.  The  choice  of  a  Pres- 
ident by  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
still  another,  and  here  we  ought  to  keep 
In  mind  that  this  was  expected  to  occur 
rather  frequently.  The  approval  of 
treaties,  a  rather  serious  check  upon  the 
power  of  the  President,  is  a  further 
instance. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  of 
these  unusual  decisions  was  to  be  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  Itself. 
And  here  the  sages  of  our  early  years 
decreed  the  widest  possible  agreement, 
an  affirmative  vote  of  no  less  thEUi  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  States. 

Why?  Why  did  those  who  so  long 
ago  wrestled  with  our  future  have  no 
compunctions  about  requiring  more  than 
the  usual  majority  for  decisions  of  this 
sort? 

The  reason,  as  I  have  suggested,  is 
both  simple  and  logical.  There  are  some 
matters  of  such  consequence  that  no  de- 
cision can  be  made,  without  endangering 
the  very  existence  of  the  Nation,  unless 
substantially  every  Important  minority 
In  this  coimtry  of  minorities  is  agreed. 


But  are  these  matters  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution  the  only  ones  of  such 
phenomenal  Importance?  Surely  not. 
We  could  hardly  expect  even  Madison, 
Hamilton.  Franklin,  Jay,  and  Washing- 
ton to  anticipate  each  and  every  issue  of 
the  decades  that  were  to  follow  their 
labors.  Instead,  they  and  their  suc- 
cessors provided  us  with  this  flexible  in- 
strument we  call  the  Senate.  And  here 
they  established  a  most  extraordinary 
and  almost  automatic  protection  for  the 
crucial  rights  of  minorities. 

The  operation  of  this  body  depends 
upon  the  delicacy  of  the  Judgment  of  Its 
Members.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  be 
open  to  irresponsibility.  So  is  freedom 
of  the  press.  So  Is  the  concept  that  a 
man  is  Innocent  until  proven  guilty.  So 
is  the  condemnation  of  double  Jeopardy. 
But  few  will  argue  that  the  basic  validity 
of  these  principles  is  diminished  by  the 
possiblUty  that  its  rules  may  become 
subject  to  abuse. 

In  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
Senate,  business  is  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  a  bare  majority.  The  minor- 
ities combine,  dissolve,  and  realine 
themselves  according  to  the  issues,  and 
those  matters  which  can  attract  to 
themselves  a  sufficient  number  of  minor- 
ities to  achieve  a  bare  majority  of  those 
present  and  voting  carry  the  day.  The 
conflicts  which  exist  in  the  majority  of 
the  moment  are  compromised  in  the  best 
Interests  of  all.  Surely,  no  one  will  dis- 
pute with  me  if  I  estimate  that  roughly 
99  percent  or  more  of  the  business  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  is  transacted  In 
this  manner. 

But  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the 
issues  that  come  before  the  Senate  are 
of  transcendent  importance  to  at  least 
one  or  more  of  the  minorities  here  repre- 
sented. These  are  issues  upon  which 
the  section,  the  interest,  or  the  minority 
involved  feels  in  its  heart  of  hearts  that 
it  can  accept  no  compromise.  Unavoid- 
ably there  are  such  issues,  and  the 
South  is  not  imique  in  the  number  it 
has  championed. 

When  I  use  the  phrase  "heart  of 
hearts"  I  hope  to  imply  the  profundity 
of  the  feeling  such  issues  arouse.  It  is 
only  such  an  Issue,  one  which  plumbs 
the  deepest  principles  and  interests  of  a 
minority,  that  can  persuade  a  group  of 
conscientious  Senators  to  resort  to  the 
ultimate  weapon  at  its  disposal. 

No  responsible  Senator,  no  responsible 
group  of  Senators  embarks  ujwn  the 
use  of  extended  debate  without  much 
searching  of  the  soul. 

The  physical,  mental,  and  emotional 
strain  is  not  easy  to  bear.  The  disap- 
proval of  fellow  Senators,  perhaps  the 
shattering  of  valued  friendships,  is  al- 
wasrs  a  gloomy  possibility.  One  is  al- 
most assured  of  a  flaying  in  the  press. 
It  goes  somewhat  against  the  grain  for 
men  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to 
the  prsMJtice  of  the  art  of  the  possible  to 
have  to  resort  to  tactics  so  opposed  to 
their  normal  activities.  Finally,  these 
men  very  well  know  that  they  are  per- 
haps endangering  the  successful  com- 
promise of  other  legislative  efforts  of  im- 
portance to  them,  singly  and  severally. 

These  and  many  other  factors  oper- 
ate against  the  use  of  extended  debate 
and  deliberation  except  under  the  most 
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crucliJ  conditions.  Nevertheless,  such 
conditions  do  occasionally  arise.  And 
when  they  do,  when  a  minority  is  driven 
to  this  last  extremity,  it  is  both  a  sym- 
bolic and  a  practical  act 

It  is  symbolic  in  that  it  brings  to  the 
attention  of  the  country  the  fact  that 
here  is  an  issue  so  vital  that  extraor- 
dinary tactics  have  been  decided  upon. 
It  puts  the  public  on  notice  that  at  least 
one  minority  feels  the  compromises  of- 
fered to  it  on  this  issue  are  not  suflBcient. 
Needless  to  say,  it  is  a  practical  act  in 
that  it  may  prevent  the  passage  of  of- 
fending legislation. 

I  repeat,  it  may  orevent  such  passage. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  do  so. 
And  here  again  there  is  a  sort  of  auto- 
matic compensation  in  the  system.  A 
single  Senator  may  delay  matters,  but 
seldom  defeats  the  object  of  his  protest. 
Two  or  three  Senators  will  probably  have 
little  more  success.  But  when  an  issue 
is  of  suflacient  significance  as  to  attract 
the  vigorous  objection  of  a  group  of 
Senators,  the  chances  of  success  become 
brighter. 

This,  I  maintain,  is  as  it  should  be. 
It  is,  I  believe,  as  the  system  was  meant 
to  be.  For  in  this  way  the  essential  unity 
of  the  Nation  is  maintained  and  the  vital 
interests  of  our  minorities  are  protected. 
In  this  way  the  tyranny  of  the  majority, 
an  evil  with  which  both  liberals  and 
conservatives  are  equally  familiar,  is 
ameliorated. 

Of  necessity,  the  employment  of  tac- 
tics to  thwart  such  a  tyranny  is  unpopu- 
lar. Majorities  almost  by  definition  are 
impatient.  But  brave  men,  men  who 
have  calculated  the  risks  and  who  are 
moved  by  the  profound  motives  I  have 
described,  deserve,  in  my  opinion,  to  have 
their  rights  protected. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  right  of  exten- 
sive debate  is  by  no  means  an  absolute 
one.  Before  1917  a  determined  minority, 
if  it  had  sufficient  stamina  and  deter- 
mination, could  actually  withstand  an 
overwhelming  majority.  But  since  1917 
this  has  most  certainly  not  been  the  case. 

Since  that  year  the  situation  has  been 
something  like  this.  A  minority  may, 
when  it  feels  the  issue  to  be  of  a  vital 
enough  nature,  force  the  Senate  into  a 
prolonged  debate.  But  it  is  always  on 
notice  that  it  cannot  withstand  the  uni- 
fied and  determined  opposition  of  every 
other  important  minority  in  the  country. 
When  and  if  such  unity  is  achieved  on 
any  issue,  the  debate  can  be  cut  off  and 
the  desired  legislation  can  be  passed. 
This,  in  effect,  is  the  procedure  presently 
prescribed  by  rule  XXII. 

In  other  words,  no  single  section,  in- 
terest, or  minority  group  has  the  power 
absolutely  to  forbid  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation if  it  i«  the  true  desire  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  to  obtain  it. 

I  think  we  have  had  ample  demon- 
stration that  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  minorities  is  usually  successful.  The 
impetus  behind  the  proposed  change  in 
tiie  rules  for  debate  in  the  Senate,  we 
are  tdd.  is  provided  by  the  issue  of  civil 
rights  legislation.  There  is  something 
ludicrous  in  this  contention.  One  would 
think  that  the  Senate  has  not  been  able 
to  pass  ciTil  rights  legislation  in  recent 


years.  Need  I  remind  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  such  legislation  has  in  fact 
passed  the  Senate  in  each  of  the  pre- 
vious two  Congresses?  Or  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  twice  been  ex- 
tended over  the  objections  of  numerous 
Senators? 

The  fact  is  tiiat  legislation  earnestly 
desired  by  the  majority  of  minorities  rep- 
resented in  this  body  is  usually  passed. 
And  it  is  equally  true  that  a  number  of 
propositions  which  were  Inimical  to  the 
public  interest  were  defeated  with  the 
aid  of  rule  XXn. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  present  debate 
procedure.  In  my  view,  it  is  in  accord 
with  the  principles  establi^€d  in  the 
Constitution  as  well  as  with  the  practice 
of  the  Senate  and  the  practical  neces- 
sities of  the  country. 

The  question  then  arises:  At  what 
point,  in  terms  of  numbers,  should  we 
establish  the  line  below  which  a  majority 
does  not  have  the  right  to  deny  action 
to  the  minorities  in  opposition  to  it? 
The  present  rule  sets  that  line  at  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting. 
This  is  considerably  less  than  the  provi- 
sion for  the  approval  of  three-fourths  of 
the  States  required  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitation,  but  it  is  in  accord  with  the 
two-thirds  vote  reqiiired  of  each  House 
of  Congress  to  initiate  the  amendment 
process. 

As  I  have  said,  such  matters  requii'e 
a  certain  delicacy  of  judgment  Per- 
sonally, I  am  willing  to  abide  by  the  two- 
thirds  rule.  Any  further  dilution  of  the 
formula,  in  my  view,  would  rob  the  rule 
of  its  basic  character,  and  rob  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  one  of  their  primary 
citadels  of  freedom. 

The  issue  before  us  is  as  basic  as  our 
freedom  itself.  Destroy  the  concept  of 
unlimited  debate  by  any  further  relaxa- 
tion of  Senate  rule  XXII.  and  we  will 
embark  upon  corrosion  of  liberty  iteelf. 

As  we  all  know,  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  86th  Congress,  after  lengthy  debate, 
this  rule  was  modified  by  providing  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  may  close  debate  on  any  measure, 
including  rule  changes.  At  that  time 
the  resolution  also  provided  an  affirma- 
tion that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body. 

The  present  cloture  rule  provides,  in 
my  opinion,  adequate  safeguards  against 
abuses  upon  the  right  of  unlimited  de- 
bate, and  the  Senate  has  proved  itself 
worthy  of  the  rules  under  which  it  now 
operates.  No  further  relaxation  of  this 
rule  is  necessary.  Let  us  not  move  in 
haste  and  repent  in  leisure. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


NEW  YORK  WORLDS  FAIR 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  desire  to  speak  briefly  regarding  the 
motion  before  the  Senate  and  the  pro- 
ceedings wtiich  will  take  place  tomor- 
row, but,  before  doing  so,  I  wish  to  speak 
briefly  on  another  question  which  arose 
yesterday  in  connection  with  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Star  which  op- 
posed any  Federal  funds  for  a  UJS. 
pavilion  at  the  New  York  World's  Pair. 

I  have  great  respect  for  this  fine  news- 
paper.   I  often  find  myself  in  complete 


agreement  with  its  editorials,  but  on 
this  occasion  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
me.  understand  its  position,  and  I  rise 
to  reiterate  the  argument  of  those  of 
us  who  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
1964-65  World  s  Fair. 

It  is  continually  thi-own  in  our  faces 
that  when  we  asked  to  have  the  World's 
Fair  in  New  York  City  we  said  that  it 
would  not  involve  Federal  funds.  It  nill 
not.  Tlie  resolution  r>ending  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  for  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  New  York 
World's  Fair.  It  does  not  even  appro- 
priate money  for  a  pavilion.  It  simply 
autliorizes  money  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Federal 
pai-ticipation  in  the  New  York  Fair. 
This  is  the  same  type  of  participation 
of  the  \JS.  Government  in  fairs  all  over 
the  world.  We  built  a  pavilion  at  Mos- 
cow. We  built  a  paviiioia  at  Brussels. 
We  have  had  exhibits  recently  in  India, 
in  London,  and  in  other  capitals  and 
major  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  to  me 
inconceivable  that  when  a  World's  Fair 
is  held  in  our  own  country  we  would 
have  a  lesser  participation  in  our  own 
fair. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  there  will  not 
be  any  Federal  money  involved  in  the 
actual  operation  of  the  New  York  World's 
Fair.  My  colleague  and  I  promised  this 
in  1959.  We  have  kept  our  promise.  As 
members  of  the  corporation  of  the  New 
York  Fair,  we  would  raise  very  serious 
objections  to  any  request  for  a  Federal 
.subsidy:  but  there  is  an  important  and 
basic  distinction  between  participation 
and  a  subsidy. 

In  1959.  when  a  world's  fair  bill  was 
debated  vigorously  on  the  Senate  floor,  I 
made  it  clear  that  the  only  Federal 
money  involved  in  the  New  York  World's 
Pair  would  be.  similar  to  1939,  money  for 
a  Federal  pavilion.  Although  my  re- 
marks appear  in  the  Record  last  week. 
I  repeat  a  paragraph  from  my  floor 
statement  of  September  13.  1959.  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  New 
York  held  the  1939  fair,  the  only  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  the  way  of  appropriations  was 
for  the  financing  of  the  Federal  buUdlng 
at  the  fair.  In  all  other  reepccta  It  was 
completely  financed  either  by  private  In- 
terests or  by  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  Washington  Star  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion at^ainst  Federal  participation  in  the 
New  York  World's  Fair.  I  feel  confident 
that  those  who  oppose  Federal  partici- 
pation do  not  have  all  the  facts.  I  am 
concerned  about  Federal  spending,  and 
I  want  us  to  cut  down  all  our  expendi- 
tures wherever  we  can,  but  I  do  not  by 
any  means  consider  the  World's  Fair  in 
the  area  of  frivolous  and  unnecessary 
Federal  spending. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  elements 
of  the  great  struggle  between  East  and 
West  is  the  battle  for  men's  minds,  the 
clash  of  ideologies.  The  great  threat 
that  the  Soviets  poee  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  who  are  not  committed  in 
this  struggle  is  both  economic  and  cul- 
tural. World  fairs  are  square  on  the 
the  battleground  in  this  economic  and 
cultural  onslaught 

What  could  be  more  convincing  to  a 
citizen  of  India,  or  Burma,  or  Indonesia 
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than  a  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
meaning  and  the  strength  of  our  free 
social,  economic  and  political  institu- 
tions? This  Is  what  Is  hoped  to  be 
achieved  by  the  New  York  World's  Pair. 
It  is  to  be  a  ringing  demonstration  of 
the  great  appeal  and  meaning  of  free 
government  and  free  enterprise.  It 
would  be  incredibly  unfortunate  if  the 
Russians  had  an  exhibit  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  and  we  did  not  Can  you 
Senators  imagine  a  citizen  from  a  neu- 
tral nation  or  even  a  committed  nation 
coming  to  the  United  States  to  a  World's 
Fair  and  having  a  Russian  Government 
outshine  the  host  nation  at  the  fair? 
The  Russians  have  already  indicated 
that  they  will  be  In  New  York.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  are  making  plans 
for  a  very  convincing  display  of  their 
powers  and  technological  advances. 

Just  this  morning.  I  talked  with  Gov- 
ernor Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  State,  who  is  a  very 
strong  proponent  of  the  fair  and  who, 
along  with  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. Is  deeply  cognizant  of  Its  Impor- 
tance to  American  prestige.  The  Gov- 
ernor Is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  act  on  this 
proposed  legislation.  If  we  do  not  get  the 
wheels  moving  on  a  study  this  year,  then 
we  are  very  likely  to  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  make  a  late  and  hasty 
decision  about  a  Federal  pavilion.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  when  the  chips  are 
down  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  be  represented  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league [Mr.  JAVITSI  and  myself,  sponsors 
of  the  companion  bill  of  the  world's  fair 
bill  which  passed  the  House,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Governor  of  New  York,  I 
again  express  our  strong  hope  that 
world  fair  legislation  will  be  enacted  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Rxc- 
otD  a  copy  of  the  Washington  Star  edi- 
torial which  I  mehtioned.  and  a  state- 
ment from  the  New  York  Times  last 
week,  which  expresses  the  exact  opposite 
position,  the  position  with  which  I  agree. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and    the    article    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star] 
FXDKaAL  Aio  Not  JusnnzD 
One  of  the  reasons  why  a  Presidential  com- 
mission chose  New  York  City  over  Washing- 
ton  as   the   site  for  the    1064   World's   Palr 
was  the  asserted  fact  that  Manhattan  had 
the  financial  resources  to  stage  such  an  ex- 
position without  Federal  aid.     It  U,  there- 
fore, somewhat  surprising  and  confusing  to 
learn  that  New  York  now  la  asking  Congress 
to  appropriate  $30  million  for  the  fair.     We 
are  wholly  In  accord  with  Senator  Lauschi'b 
stand  against  the   granting  of  any  Federal 
money  for  what  was  ballyhooed  as  a  New 
York-nnanced  enterprise. 

Washington,  In  making  Its  bid  for  the  fair, 
made  no  request  for  Federal  funds.  Neither 
did  New  York.  In  fact  New  York  Senator 
jAvrrs  told  the  Senate  "the  only  thing  New 
York  asks  the  Federal  Government  Is  •  •  • 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  Invite 
other  countries  to  participate."  And  Sena- 
tor Kkating  stressed  that  New  York  had 
handled  "such  affairs  requiring  substantial 
amounts  of  money  with  great  success  In  the 


past"  and  he  predicted  that  Washington 
would  be  forced  to  ask  the  Government  for 
help.  "I  doubt,"  he  said,  "that  Congress 
would  be  disposed  to  put  up  the  money." 

We  doubt  that  Congress  now  will  be  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  the  cry  for  help  from 
New  York  City,  either.  As  Senator  Lauscrz 
put  it,  to  give  this  aid  would  be  "&  breach 
of  commitment"  which  he  will  fight  to  the 
limit.    The  Ohio  Senator's  fight  Is  Justified. 


[From  the  New  York  Times] 
U5.  Paviuok  at  thx  Faie 

Senator  Lausche,  who  has  said  he  will 
block  consideration  In  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  Federal  spending  for 
the  New  York  World's  Fair,  seems  to  think 
that  Federal  funds  are  being  sought  to  help 
finance  the  fair.  This  Is  not  the  case.  All 
that  local  officials  are  asking  Is  that  the  UJS. 
Government  provide  a  pavilion  as  a  focal 
point  In  the  fair.  It  would  be  strange  If 
the  National  Government  of  the  host  city 
had  no  exhibit  at  an  exposition  in  which 
most  nations  of  the  world  will  have  displays. 

Senator  Laobchi:  should  take  another  look 
at  the  matter,  and  soon,  since  an  appropriate 
American  pavilion  cannot  be  buUt  in  time 
If  Congress  does  not  vote  funds  at  the  pres- 
ent session. 


CLOTURE— PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 

OP  RULE  xxn 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  4.  a  resolution  to  amend  the 
cloture  rule  by  providing  for  adoption 
by  a  three-fifths  vote. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion  filed  by  the  majority  leader  on 
Saturday.  The  time  for  debate  will  be 
very  limited  tomorrow.  The  subject  I 
am  about  to  discuss  will  be  not  debata- 
ble. Therefore,  I  think  I  must  take  a 
little  time  tonight  to  make  the  Record 
clear. 

On  Saturday,  I  propounded  to  the 
majority  leader  a  series  of  parliamentary 
inquiries  with  respect  to  the  cloture  vote 
and  the  pending  resolutions  to  amend 
rule  xxn.  The  purpose  of  these  in- 
quiries was  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
point  of  order  I  Intend  to  raise  against 
any  ruling  by  the  Presiding  Officer  which 
requires  more  than  a  majority  vote  for 
action  on  proposals  to  amend  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  two-thirds 
requirement  now  specified  In  rule  XXn 
for  shutting  off  debate  cannot  be 
squared  with  the  right  of  a  majority  of 
each  House  of  Congress  "to  determine 
the  rules  of  its  proceedings"  under  arti- 
cle I,  section  5.  clause  2,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  explained  the  basis  for  this 
opinion  at  considerable  length  In  re- 
marks which  I  delivered  in  the  Senate 
on  Thursday  of  last  week.  Copies  of  my 
remarks  were  delivered  In  advance  to 
both  the  Vice  President  and  the  majority 
leader. 

I  should  like  briefly  to  recapitulate  the 
argimient  in  support  of  the  point  of  order 
which  I  Intend  to  raise.  Essentially,  my 
argument  Is  that  xmless  the  Constitu- 
tion expressly  provides  otherwise — as  It 
does  In  five  Instances — the  authority  It 
provides  for  action  by  the  Senate  must 
be  subject  to  exercise  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate,  a  quorum  being  present.    On 


this  point.  I  do  not  believe  there  can  be 
much  dispute.  All  would  agree  that  the 
Senate  could  not  by  rule  provide  for  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  by,  let  us  say,  one-third  of 
the  Senate,  or,  conversely,  provide  by 
rule  that  all  bills  must  be  passed  by 
imanimous  vote. 

I  think  that  would  be  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Senate. 

Majority  rule  Is  the  general  principle 
of  action  In  legislative  bodies;  and  the 
Pounding  Fathers — by  stating  the  few 
exceptions  to  majority  rule  with  the 
greatest  specificity  in  the  Constitution — 
obviously  Intended  a  majority  to  govern 
in  all  other  circumstances.  For  this 
proposition  there  is  overwhelming  evi- 
dence In  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  precedents  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

It  is  my  contention  that  section  2  of 
rule  XXII,  although  It  purports  to  be 
simply  a  rule  for  limiting  debate,  Is 
really  a  rule  of  substance  under  which 
decisions  of  the  Senate  are  subject  to 
the  control  of  one-third  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  It  is,  therefore,  my  view 
that  the  rule  cannot  be  Invoked  to  pre- 
vent a  majority  of  the  Senate  from  act- 
ing on  a  bill  or  proposal  to  amend  the 
rules  without  violating  the  clear  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution.  On  tomorrow, 
therefore.  If  a  majority  of  the  Senate — 
although  not  two-thirds — should  vote 
for  the  cloture  petition — I  shall  chal- 
lenge any  ruling  by  the  Chair  against 
cloture  by  an  appeal  to  the  Senate  it- 
self. Such  an  appeal  will  of  course  be 
determined  by  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

My  arguments  were  buttressed  by 
three  events  on  last  Saturday.  The  first 
was  the  majority  leader's  filing  of  the 
cloture  motion  before  the  debate  on  the 
motion  to  take  up  Senate  Resolution  4 
had  begim.  We  all  know  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  a  man  of  great  patience. 
He  has  certainly  indicated  that.  We  all 
know  that  he  strongly  believes  in  the 
value  of  full  debate  in  shaping  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Senate.  But  we  also  know 
that  the  majority  leader  Is  a  realist  and 
that  he  deals  with  the  substance  and  not 
the  form  of  the  rules.  What  his  action 
on  Saturday  unmistakably  indicated  is 
that  as  a  realist  he  recognizes  that  on 
Tuesday  we  will  not  be  voting  on  whether 
to  limit  debate,  but  rather  on  whether 
we  are  going  to  amend  our  rules.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  he  does  not  also  recog- 
nize that  under  the  Constitution  such 
a  decision  must  be  made  by  a  majority, 
not  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

I  also  found  substantial  evidence  in 
some  of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
and  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI  on  Saturday 
to  confirm  my  view  that  rule  XXn  is  a 
rule  of  substance. 

That  has  been  repeated  in  substance 
today  by  several  Senators. 

I  refer  to  the  concession  almost  all  the 
opponents  of  majority  cloture  make  on 
frequent  occasions — in  fact,  they  make  it 
as  an  argument  for  not  changing  the 
rule — that  rule  XXII  has  prevented  the 
passage  of  legislation.  They  view  it  as 
harmful  legislation.    They  concede  that 
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the  rule  has  prevented  the  passage  of 
legislation.  That  it  certainly  has.  Of 
course,  it  Is  their  view  that  all  of  this 
legislation  was  bad  and  deserved  its  fate. 
But  this  really  is  beside  the  point.  The 
significant  fact  is  that  this  concession 
admits  that  rule  XXn  is  a  rule  of  sub- 
stance which  preserves  in  a  minority  of 
the  Senate  the  power  to  kill  legislation. 
This  is  a  power — which  I  Insist,  contrary 
to  their  view — the  Constitution  does  not 
allow  the  Senate  to  vest  in  any  minority 
of  its  Members. 

The  final  event  from  which  I  derived 
some  comfort  on  Saturday  was  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Vice  President  to  some  of 
my  parliamentary  inquiries.  The  Vice 
President  did  not  exactly  suggest  that  he 
agreed  with  my  interpretation  either  of 
the  Constitution  or  rule  XXII — I  would 
not  claim  that — but  he  did  not  state  a 
contrary  view,  either. 

He  chose  instead  to  exercise  his  pre- 
rogative not  to  give  the  Senate  the  bene- 
fit of  his  views  until  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  rule  on  a  point  of 
order  which  would  be  subject  to  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Senate.  Prior  to  taking  this 
position,  however,  the  Vice  President  did 
answer  several  parliamentary  inquiries 
with  respect  to  the  vote  on  the  motion 
to  take  up  Senate  Resolution  4.  His 
answers  established  two  highly  signifi- 
cant points:  one,  that  only  a  majority 
vote  of  Senators  present  and  voting,  a 
quorum  being  present,  is  necessary  to 
take  up  Senate  Resolution  4;  and.  sec- 
ondly, that  this  has  been  the  consistent 
practice  of  the  Senate  despite  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  explicit  provision  in  the 
Constitution  or  the  niles  on  what  vote 
is  required  for  such  a  motion.  Of  course 
I  agree  entirely  with  these  particiilar 
statements  by  the  Vice  President  since 
they  tend  to  show  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent accepts  the  position  abundantly 
supported  by  other  evidence,  that  except 
when  otherwise  explicitly  provided  in 
the  Constitution  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate must  determine  its  action. 

While  these  were  all  encouraging 
events,  I  do  not  want  to  give  them  more 
significance  than  they  deserve.  My 
argument  would  be  the  same  even  if  the 
majority  leader  had  not  filed  his  cloture 
motion  before  the  debate,  and  even  if 
our  distinguished  colleagues  had  not  ad- 
mitted that  rule  XXII  is  used  to  kill 
legislation,  and  even  if  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent had  not  answered  any  parliamen- 
tary inquiries.  My  argument  does  not 
rest  upon  anything  so  recent  and  tem- 
poral as  Saturday's  events.  It  rests 
rather  on  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Nation — the  greatest  docimient  of  gov- 
ernment ever  devised  by  man — and  the 
surest  basis  for  measuring  the  sound- 
ness of  any  judgment  affecting  the  body 
politic  which  I  know — the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

It  was  the  Constitution  which  Vice 
President  Nixon  relied  upon  In  his  classic 
opinion  In  1957  when  a  similar  situation 
confronted  the  Senate.  He  said  at  that 
time,  quoting  from  article  I,  section  5, 
clause  2,  of  the  Constitution,  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  constitution  provides  that  "Each 
House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings."     This     constitutional     right     is 


lodged  in  the  membership  of  the  Senate  and 
It  may  be  exercised  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  at  any  time. 

It  is  true  that  Vice  President  Nixon 
was  addressing  himself  to  the  situation 
at  the  convening  of  a  new  Congress.  But 
the  point  I  make  Is  that  there  is  nothing 
in  his  reasoning  which  should  apply 
only  at  the  beginning  of  a  session.  As 
we  all  know,  the  Constitution  requires 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  ratify  treaties. 
Could  the  Senate  anymore  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  session  than  at  any  other  time 
adopt  a  rule  requiring  a  unanimous  vote 
to  ratify  a  treaty?  By  the  same  token 
I  say — as  did  Vice  President  Nixon — that 
the  Constitution  requires  a  majority  vote 
to  determine  rules  of  proceedings — and 
any  rule  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  or  any  other  time  altering  this 
requirement  is  wholly  Inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution. 

Actually,  the  situation  is  much  clearer 
this  session  than  it  might  be  otherwise 
since  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session  expressly  voted  to  refer  the  con- 
sideration of  rule  XXII  to  committee 
when  proposals  with  respect  to  the  rule 
were  offered  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session.  It  cannot  therefore  be  said  by 
anyone  that  this  Senate  has  ever  acqui- 
esced In  the  rule.  There  was  no  occa- 
sion at  any  time  prior  to  Saturday  on 
which  section  2  of  rule  XXn  was  utilized 
in  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
during  this  session.  Only  If  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  should  determine  to  pro- 
ceed In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  tomorrow  could  it  rea- 
sonably be  argued  that  this  Senate  has 
acquiesced  In  this  rule  by  any  of  Its 
actions. 

Vice  President  Nixon's  opinion  also 
pointed  out  that  "any  provision  of  Sen- 
ate rules  adopted  In  a  previous  Congress 
which  has  the  expressed  or  practical 
effect  of  denying  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  In  a  new  Congress  the  right  to 
adopt  the  rules  imder  which  It  desires 
to  proceed  Is.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  unconstitutional. 

He  went  on  to  state  specifically  that 
the  then  section  3  of  rule  XXII  "in  prac- 
tice has  such  an  effect."  Section  3  at 
that  time  expressly  provided  that  there 
could  be  no  debate  limitation  whatever 
on  proposals  to  amend  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  There  Is  no  doubt 
from  the  reasoning  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  1957,  and  his  later  comments  in 
1959  and  1961,  however,  that  he  held 
the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
amended  version  of  i-ule  XXII  which 
was  adopted  in  1959.  This  is  most  clear 
from  Vice  President  Nixon's  explanation 
of  his  previous  opinion  when  he  was 
presiding  In  the  Senate  on  January  3 
of  this  year,  at  which  time  he  stated : 

What  the  Chair  held  as.  in  his  opinion, 
unconstitutional  was  the  attempt  of  the 
Senate  in  a  previous  Congress  to  inhibit 
the  right  of  the  Senate  In  a  practical  sense 
to  get  to  the  point  where  it  could  adopt 
rules  by  majority  vote. 

Indeed,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  on  that  occasion  asked  spe- 
cifically of  the  Vice  President: 

So  the  rule  which  the  Chair  thinks  un- 
constitutional In  the  body  of  the  Senate 
rules  Is  the  one  to  be  found  In  rule  XXII? 


To  which  Vice  President  Nixon  re- 
plied: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  Is  correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  attempted  in 
these  remarks  to  make  abundantly  clear 
my  views  as  to  the  procedure  which  the 
Senate  must  follow  tomorrow  if  It  is  to 
act  consistently  with  its  authority  under 
article  I,  section  5.  clause  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings.  It  is  my  desire  at  this  time 
to  propound  a  series  of  parliamentary 
Inquiries  to  the  Chair  so  that  the  Senate 
may  have  the  guidance  of  the  Chair  as 
to  the  appropriate  procedure  by  which 
this  issue  may  be  raised  tomorrow. 

My  first  inquiry  is  this:  If  a  majority 
vote  of  Senators  present  and  voting  but 
not  a  two-thirds  vote  Is  obtained  for  clo- 
ture tomorrow,  will  the  Chair  rule  that 
the  motion  for  cloture  has  been  ap- 
proved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SMrrH  of  Massachusetts  In  the  chair) . 
The  present  occupant  of  the  chair  could 
not  so  rule.  Rule  XXn  specifically  pro- 
vides that  a  two-thirds  vote  Is  required, 
and  Vice  President  Nixon,  as  late  as 
January  3,  1961,  In  response  to  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry,  stated : 

If  the  Chair  may  further  spell  out  the 
opinion:  Once  the  Senate  proceeds  to  con- 
duct substantive  business  without  acting 
upon  Its  rules  or  after  declining  to  act,  as 
the  Senate  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
Congress,  then  after  that  point  the  rules 
cannot  be  changed  except  under  the  rules 
previously  adopted  by  the  Senate,  whenever 
they  may  have  been  adopted. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  failed  to  hear  the 
very  first  part  of  the  Chair's  response  to 
my  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  could  not 
so  rule.  In  answer  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words,  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  declines 
to  state  what  the  ruling  tomorrow  will 
be.    Is  that  the  position  of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  could  not  rule  that  a  majority  vote 
would  Invoke  cloture. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words,  if  I 
understand  correctly,  the  Chair  will  rule 
that  if  a  majority  of  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  votes  for  cloture,  but 
two-thirds  do  not  vote  for  clotiu^,  the 
Chair  will  rule  that  the  motion  for  clo- 
ture has  not  prevailed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  second  inquiry 
is: 

Would  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  be  sub- 
ject to  an  appeal  to  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  read  rule  XX.  That  Is  the 
applicable  rule. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Not  until  I  have  com- 
pleted my  parliamentary  Inquiries. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  declines  to  yield. 

Rule  XX  reads : 

RxTLK  XX.  QmsnoNs  or  Oaon 

1.  A  question  of  order  may  be  raised  at 
any  stage  ot  the  proceedings,  except  when 
the  Senate  is  dividing,  and.  unless  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  shall  be  decided  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  without  debate,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Senate.  When  an  appeal  is 
taken,  any  subsequent  question  of  order 
which  may  arise  before  the  decision  of  such 
appeal  shall  be  decided  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer without  debate:  and  every  appeal  there- 
from shall  be  decided  at  once,  and  without 
debate:  and  any  appeal  may  t>e  laid  on  the 
table  without  prejudice  to  the  pending  prop- 
osition, and  thereupon  shall  be  held  as  af- 
firming the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer. 
(Jefferson's  Manual,  sec.  XXXm.) 

a.  The  Presiding  Officer  may  submit  any 
question  of  order  for  the  decision  of  the 
Senate.     (Jefferson's  Manual,  eec.  XXXm.) 

Mr.  K:EATING.  I  gather  from  that 
statement  that  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Would  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  be 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Senate?" 
would  be  in  the  affirmative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
basis  of  rule  XX;  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  At  what  point  in  the 
proceedings  must  such  an  appeal  be 
taken  and  In  what  manner? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Appeals 
must  be  taken  at  the  time  any  such 
action  occurs  against  which  the  point 
of  order  Is  made,  and  before  any  other 
business  Is  transacted. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  the  appeal 
from  the  ruling  oX  the  Chair  be  deter- 
mined by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
all  practices  of  the  Senate,  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  Chair  are  determined 
by  a  majority  of  those  present,  a  quonun 
being  present. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  last  clause  of 
rule  XXn  provides  that  "appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall  be  decided  without  debate."  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  would  an  ap- 
peal from  a  ruling  of  the  Chair  that  a 
two-thirds  vote  was  required  for  clo- 
ture after  a  majority  vote  had  been  ob- 
tained for  cloture  be  decided  without 
debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Rule 
XXn  specifies  thait  such  questions  are 
decided  without  debate  only  after  clo- 
ture has  been  invoked  under  rule  XXII; 
prior  thereto  this  provision  Is  not  ap- 
plicable. 

Mr.  KEATING.  So  under  rule  XXII 
as  now  worded  a  decision  to  the  effect 
that  a  two-thirds  vote  was  required  for 
cloture,  and  that  it  could  not  be  invoked 
by  majority  vote,  would  be  decided  with- 
out debate.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  decided  without  debate  until  cloture 
had  been  invoked. 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  question  Is — and 
I  may  not  have  made  myself  clear — if 
a  point  of  order  Is  made  against  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chair  that  the  motion  for 
cloture  has  not  carried,  and  the  Chair 
overniles  the  point  of  order.  Is  an  ap- 
peal from  such  a  ruling  decided  without 
debate? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  In 
that  case  It  would  be  debatable. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  would  be  debata- 
ble? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  debatable. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  it  la  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair,  as  apparently  it  is,  that 
such  an  api>eal  would  be  subject  to  de- 
bate, could  such  debate  be  terminated 
by  a  majority  vote  in  favor  of  a  motion 
for  the  previous  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  rule 
XXII  should  be  held  invalid,  nothing 
would  be  left  in  the  Senate  rules  to  cur- 
tail general  debate.  General  debate 
would  then  be  unlimited.  This,  of 
course.  Is  the  case  as  opposed  to  mo- 
tions to  table,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  discussed  on 
two  occasions  now,  since  the  filing  of  the 
cloture  petition,  the  basis  for  my  view 
that  section  2  of  the  rule  XXII  Is  an 
unconstitutional  abridgment  of  the 
right  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  to 
determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings. 
It  is  my  intention.  If  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  vote  for 
cloture,  to  make  the  point  of  order  that, 
under  article  I.  section  5,  clause  2,  of  the 
Constitution,  the  cloture  motion  has 
been  adopted.  Since  the  point  would  be 
academic  If  less  than  a  majority  or  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  should 
vote  for  cloture,  obviously  I  will  not  make 
a  point  of  order  under  either  of  those 
circumstances. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  imder  the 
practice  of  the  Senate  a  point  of  order 
raising  a  question  involving  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  Senate  rule  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  decision.  Will 
the  Chair  advise  whether  that  is  a  cor- 
rect understanding? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  KJEATING.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  such  a  point  of  order  csui- 
not  be  raised  until  the  Chair  announces 
the  result  of  the  vote  on  the  motion  for 
cloture.  Will  the  Chair  advise  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  If  that  Is  a  correct 
imderstanding  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  point 
of  order  cannot  be  made  against  a  trans- 
action imtil  it  has  occurred. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  us  say  specifically 
that  more  than  50  Senators  vote  for  clo- 
ture, but  less  than  two-thirds,  and  the 
Chair  announces  that  the  motion  for 
clotiu-e  has  failed.  Miist  the  point  of  or- 
der be  made  at  that  point?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  would  have  to  be  made  at 
that  point. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  cannot  be  made  be- 
fore that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  can- 
not.   It  is  a  moot  question  prior  thereto. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  ask  the  Indulgence  and  the  patience  of 
the  Chair  Just  a  little  further. 

Finally,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
point  of  order  cannot  be  raised  if  busi- 
ness Is  transacted  between  the  time  the 
Chair  announces  the  vote  on  the  motion 
for  cloture  and  the  time  the  point  of  or- 
der Is  made.  Will  the  Chair  advise 
whether  that  understanding  is  correct? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  Business  may  not  be  transacted 
between  the  two  events. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  desire  to  advise  the 
Chair  that  I  intend  to  raise  a  point  of  or- 
der if  the  conditions  I  have  outlined 
should  develop  tomorrow,  and  I  shall  be 
on  my  feet  for  that  purpose  when  the 
vote  Is  announced.  I  am  confident, 
therefore,  that  the  Chair  will  recognize 
me  to  make  the  point  of  order  after  the 
vote  has  been  announced,  so  that  that 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  before  the 
Senate  transacts  any  other  business. 

Mr.  President,  In  conclusion,  there  is 
only  one  point  I  wish  to  emphasize.  My 
object  In  this  debate  is  not  to  curb  the 
right  to  full  debate  in  the  Senate.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  defend  the  right  of 
full  debate  in  the  Senate.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  amendment  which  Is  offered 
by  my  cosponsors  and  myself  would  pro- 
vide far  more  debate  on  far  more  equi- 
table terms  than  does  the  present  rule 
XXn.  Thus,  Instead  of  2  days  before  a 
vote  on  cloture,  our  amendment  provides 
15  days  before  the  vote,  and,  instead  of 
1  hoxir  of  time  for  each  Senator  after  clo- 
ture, our  amendment  gives  the  minority 
a  full  50  hours  of  debate — the  same  as 
for  the  majority — no  matter  how  small 
In  niunber  the  minority  may  be.  The 
only  objective  of  otir  amendment  is  to 
restore  the  right  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  act  after  full  debate — a  right 
which  I  believe  derives  directly  from  the 
Constitution  and  which  I  regard  as  es- 
sential to  every  principle  of  repubUcan 
government  and  democratic  procedure. 

This  is  a  critical  Issue,  In  my  opinion, 
and  the  rulings  of  the  Chair  may  be  of 
decisive  importance  In  determining 
whether  the  Senate  Is  to  have  an  oppor- 
timlty  at  this  session  to  work  Its  will  on 
this  subject.  It  Is  for  this  reason  I  have 
taken  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  discuss 
this  Issue  again  before  tomorrow's  cru- 
cial votes.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  have 
a  further  opportunity  to  do  so  xmder  the 
procedures  tomorrow,  so  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  for  the  courtesy  and  patience  with 
which  he  has  Indulged  me. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.   I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Will  the  Senator,  within 
the  context  of  his  statement  today,  make 
the  distinction  which  he  made  on  Satur- 
day, that  is,  with  direct  reference  to  the 
point  of  order  and  the  procedure  which 
the  Senator  has  developed  In  his  parlia- 
mentary Inquiries,  between  the  situation 
which  will  face  us  tomorrow  on  the  vote 
on  the  cloture  petition  and  the  situation 
which  faced  us  at  the  opening  of  this 
Congress,  In  January  1961,  and  the  ad- 
visory views  expressed  then  by  the  then 
Vice  President?  Will  the  Senator  spell 
out  for  us,  as  he  sees  it,  whether  the 
situation  presented  under  parliamentary 
law  is  the  same  or  is  differoit? 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  I  said  the  other 
day — and  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
bringing  it  up  again,  because  the  point 
should  be  made  clear — the  Issue  raised 
by  the  Vice  President's  ruling  Is  quite 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  point 
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which  I  am  making  here.  The  Vice  Pres- 
ident's rviling  was  limited  solely  to  the 
situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 
It  needed  only  to  be  limited  to  that; 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  what  we 
lawyers  call  dictum.  He  did  not,  in  any 
way,  pass  upon  the  issue  which  will  be 
raised  by  the  point  of  order  against  a 
ruling  by  the  Chair  that  a  two- thirds 
vote  was  necessary  to  imp>ose  cloture. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
making  that  distinction,  because  I  think 
it  is  extremely  important  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  tomorrow's  proceed- 
ings, it  should  not  be  deemed  to  preclude 
a  procedure  similar  to  that  which  was 
imdertaken  at  the  opening  of  Congress — 
my  colleague  said  "session";  I  think  he 
meant  "Congress" — in  1963,  when  we 
shall  again  be  presented  with  the  same 
situation,  and  would  not  wish  at  a  differ- 
ent time,  and  under  different  circum- 
stances, to  be  precluded  in  any  way  from 
considering  or  having  Senators  argue 
that  there  is  a  precedent  in  whatever 
action  may  be  taken  by  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  my  judgment,  this 
would  in  no  way  preclude  that  and  would 
have  no  bearing  on  such  a  proceeding 
then. 

Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's making  that  point  clear.  I  know 
the  Senator  is  as  interested  as  I  am  or 
as  any  other  Senator  is  in  having  that 
distinction  widely  understood.  This  is 
the  time  to  do  it. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  in  his  par- 
liamentary inquiries  he  has  asked  wheth- 
er the  Chair  would  rule  upon  such  a 
point  of  order,  or  whether  in  raising  a 
constitutional  question  it  would,  under 
the  precedents  of  the  Senate,  be  directed 
to  the  Senate  without  a  ruling  by  the 
Chair  on  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  did  ask  that  ques- 
tion. I  am  informed  that,  under  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  a  constitu- 
tional question  wo'ild  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  Chair  would  not  rule 
on  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  had  ir  mind  earlier  in 
the  day  speaking  a  word  about  the  situa- 
tion which  faces  us  because  of  the  tragic 
developments  with  respect  to  the  decease 
of  Dag  Hammarskjold.  I  have  made  a 
statement  to  that  effect  for  the  Record. 
So,  for  the  moment  at  least.  I  shall  not 
deal  with  the  subject  further.  However, 
as  we  near  a  conclusion  of  the  debate  as 
to  whether  rule  XXn  shall  be  amended 
at  this  time.  I  wish  to  make  a  very  brief 
reference  to  that  situation  and  to  the 
situation  which  we  shall  face  tomorrow. 
First,  I  emphasize  the  point  just  made 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  who  is  present- 
ing us  with  a  novel  and  challenging  legal 
question  for  decision  tomorrow.  He  has 
indicated  that  there  is  a  very  clear  dis- 
tinction between  what  we  shall  be  doing 
tomorrow  and  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  a  Con- 
gress. I  shall  be  prepared,  because  I 
have  analyzed  the  precedents  and  the 
legal  briefs  which  were  available  to  the 
then  Vice  President  in  January,  and  are 
still  available  to  all  of  us,  to  discxiss  that 
point  further  tomorrow  in  direct  connec- 


tion with  the  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  question  and  the  point  of 
order. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  the  other  day 
there  was  considerable  debate  about  the 
declaration  made  by  a  number  of  Re- 
publican Senators  and  a  number  of 
Democratic  Senators  in  regard  to  the 
timing  of  this  particular  operation,  with 
a  strong  assertion  that  this  timing  is  not 
of  our  choosing,  and  that  it  is  unfortu- 
nate in  terms  of  not  affording  the  best 
opportunity  to  amend  rule  XXn.  I  wish 
to  reiterate  that  as  part  of  our  case. 

Most  important,  however,  and  far 
above  and  beyond  these  procedural  mat- 
ters. I  should  like  to  state,  further,  what 
to  me  seems  the  critical  element  in- 
volved here;  namely,  that  here  we  are 
dealing  with  a  means  by  which  civil 
rights  legislation  is  frustrated  by  Sena- 
tors who,  as  I  develop>ed  the  point  on 
Saturday,  consider  any  particular  civil 
rights  measure  unacceptable,  for  what- 
ever reason — whether  because  they  think 
it  includes  too  much,  or  because  they 
think  it  not  sufficiently  inclusive,  or  for 
whatever  other  reason — and  who  there- 
fore And  the  procedure  for  debate  under 
rule  XXII  most  congenial  as  a  means  to 
help  defeat  or  curtail  what  clearly  ought 
to  be  civil  rights  legislation,  in  view  of 
the  needs  in  connection  with  the  situa- 
tion presently  existing  in  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size the  implicit  inhibition  provided  by 
the  present  rules  for  debate,  which  are 
so  conducive  to  the  type  of  filibuster 
which  can  at  least  inhibit  and  curtail, 
when  it  cannot  prevent,  the  enactment 
of  such  urgently  needed  measures;  and  I 
also  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  character  or  type  of  meas- 
ure which  often  is  at  stake  in  connection 
with  extended  debate,  as  it  is  euphemis- 
tically called  here,  and  which  also  suffers 
from  the  filibuster  threat,  which — as  has 
been  stated  time  and  time  again — is  by 
no  means  confined  to  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, because  until  1933  no  civil  rights 
legislation  was  involved  in  any  of  the 
measures  against  which  the  filibuster 
was  used.  From  1933  on,  when  it  began 
to  be  used  against  some  civil  rights  meas- 
ures, it  also  was  used  against  the  British 
loan,  against  a  bill  relating  to  labor  dis- 
putes, and  against  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  as  I  have  mentioned,  in  1946  and  in 
1954.  In  addition,  we  know  how  very 
often  bills  are  amended  or  amendments 
are  accepted  or  other  accommodations 
are  made  when  it  is  known  that  unless 
that  is  done  the  filibuster  weapon  will 
be  used. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  overhanging 
ogre  of  the  Senate;  and  it  is  completely 
inconsistent  with  the  demands  of  modern 
times  and  the  need  for  a  precise  decision 
with  which  we  are  faced  in  connection 
with  measure  after  measure. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  rule  XXII  is 
finally  meaningfully  amended,  it  will 
represent  not  only  a  reform  of  archaic 
rules  of  this  body,  but  also  will  repre- 
sent, as  it  were,  the  opening  of  this 
Chamber  to  the  light  of  the  modern  day 
and  to  the  influence  of  the  modem  day. 
in  a  constructive  and  a  useful  way  which 
should  be  typical  of  a  republic,  rather 
than  to  enable  mere  rules  of  debate  to 


frustrate  what  should  be  done  in  the 
interests  of  the  country. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
so  much  talk  about  "gag"  rule  in  regard 
to  rule  XXII  and  the  allegation  that 
Senators  like  myself  are  trying  to  in- 
hibit or  "gag  "  debate,  that  I  should  state 
that  the  proposal  .ve  shall  put  before  the 
Senate  involves,  in  the  first  place,  15 
days  of  debate.  As  has  been  observed 
in  connection  with  such  debates  time 
and  time  again,  the  Senate  is  always 
very  reluctant  to  close  debate  until  there 
has  been  very  full  debate  which  would 
satisfy  anyone  who  was  at  all  reasonable 
in  his  desire  to  have  a  full  exposition  of 
the  subject  at  issue.  Rirthermore,  even 
if  cloture  be  invoked,  there  still  will  be 
50  hours  available  to  both  the  propo- 
nents and  the  opponents ;  and  in  view  of 
the  way  the  Senate  usually  proceeds 
with  debate  on  a  particular  issue,  with 
perhaps  5  to  6  or  7  hours  a  day,  50  hours 
will  mean,  in  round  numbers,  approxi- 
mately 1  week  or  10  days  of  debate,  plus 
the  15  days  also  provided  by  the  rule  for 
which  we  contend. 

Furthermore,  the  other  day  we  were 
told  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  this  effort  is  but  an  open- 
ing wedge  in  an  attempt  to  deprive  Sen- 
ators of  the  right  of  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  that  argument  is  often  made 
by  the  opponents  of  such  measures  here. 
But,  of  course,  if  the  Senate  does  not 
like  any  proposed  rule  or  any  other  pro- 
posed change,  the  Senate  does  not  have 
to  adopt  it.  We  shall  not  be  simply  sur- 
rendering our  prerogatives  if  we  finally 
bring  ourselves  to  act  in  accord  with 
reality,  under  rule  XXII,  instead  of  vest- 
ing an  unusual  amount  of  power  in  a 
small  minority  of  this  body— which,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  is  the  present 
situation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  nile  of 
reason  in  connection  with  this  effort  at 
long  last  to  unlock  the  door  of  this 
Chamber  to  the  needs  and  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  national  interest  in 
modem  times. 

Perhaps  the  most  conclusive  proof  of 
the  fact  that  what  we  are  pro[>osing  is 
not  very  drastic  at  all  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact — as  set  forth  in  the  report  on 
the  pendmg  measure.  Calendar  852 — 
that,  if  our  proposal  should  prevail,  in 
other  words,  that  debate  may  be  closed, 
after  15  days,  subject  thereafter  to  a 
100-hour-debate  rule,  by  a  constitu- 
tional majority  of  the  Senate — history 
demonstrates  that  in  only  9  times  out  of 
the  23  in  which  cloture  has  been  sought 
would  there  have  been  success  in  the 
attempt  to  effect  cloture. 

Mr.  I>resident,  under  the  existing  rule, 
on  only  four  occasions  has  there  been  a 
successful  effort  to  invoke  cloture;  and 
there  has  been  no  success  in  connection 
with  such  an  effort  since  1927. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  fact  alone— no 
cloture  during  the  last  34  years — 
demonstrates,  first,  that  the  present  rule 
is  unduly  oppressive  and  restrictive  and 
operates  against  the  best  interests  of  a 
lawfully  constituted  constitutional  body 
of  this  sort,  and  has  the  real  capability 
of  frustrating  proposed  legislation 
urgently  needed  in  the  public  interest 
and  the  national  interest;  and,  second, 
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that  the  amendment  of  the  nile  for 
which  we  contend  would  have  resulted 
in  cloture  in  connection  with  far  less 
than  half  of  all  the  measures  to  which 
cloture  was  sought  to  be  applied  during 
all  those  years,  going  back  to  1919. 
Thus,  it  is  clear  what  we  propose  is  not 
only  a  moderate  approach,  but,  indeed, 
as  I  believe,  is  a  conservative  approach 
and  that  the  proponents  of  it  are  not 
seeking  anjrthing  drastic. 

I  believe  that  the  arguments  about 
"8V"  rule  and  about  inability  to  make 
amendments  and  all  the  other  "scare" 
arguments  presented  here  are,  in  light  of 
the  facts,  dissipated  by  the  sheer  reason 
and  logic  of  what  is  here  being  at- 
tempted, which,  I  submit,  in  the  light 
of  history  and  in  view  of  the  cases  to 
which  it  could  have  been  applied  is  shown 
to  be  a  moderate  proposal. 

So  I  express  the  hope  that  tomorrow 
the  Senate  will,  at  long  last,  by  appro- 
priate procedure  assert  itself  as  a  body 
Intending  to  meet  such  grave  emer- 
gencies as  those  we  now  have  to  meet — 
including  the  one  which  has  arisen  only 
today,  as  a  result  of  the  very  untimely 
and  tragic  death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold; 
and  also  the  situation  in  regard  to  Berlin, 
an  area  of  such  grave  crisis  for  us,  which 
may  very  quickly  be  affected  by  what- 
ever governmental  shift  takes  place  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as  the 
result  of  yesterday's  election;  and  also 
the  endemic  problems  of  Laos,  other 
parts  of  Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  Latin 
America. 

I  therefore  believe — and  I  close  upon 
this  note — that  we  are  waging  a  battle 
which  is  urgent  in  the  highest  national 
interest,  and  in  which  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  progress.  Though  we 
do  not  believe  it  is  the  best  opportimity, 
it  is  still  an  opportunity  to  be  availed  of; 
and.  together  with  my  colleagues  who 
feel  as  I  do,  we  have  pledged  ourselves 
to  stay  here  and  to  do  our  utmost  to 
make  use  of  this  opportimity,  which  we 
do  not  consider  the  best,  but,  neverthe- 
less, Is  as  good  as  can  be  had  at  this 
time. 

Therefore,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate,  having  the  opportunity,  will  to- 
morrow take  the  action  which  the  na- 
tional interest  so  urgently  requires,  and 
will  liberalize  rule  XXn  so  that  it  will 
come  somewhere  within  the  rule  of 
reason.  I  empha^ze  the  fact  that  the 
liberalization  we  propose  is,  based  on  the 
history,  a  conservative  one.  rather  than 
one  which  is  liberal  or  radical. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


SYMPTOMS  OP  PLANNED  DESTRUC- 
TION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league in  the  House.  South  Dakota's 
distinguished  and  courageous  Congress- 
man. E.  Y.  Berry,  addressed  the  national 
meeting  of  the  Liberty  Lobby  last  Sat- 
urday in  Chicago.  Topic  of  his  address 
was  "Symptoms  of  Planned  Destruction." 

Congressman  Berry  shared  speaking 
honors  with  South  Carolina's  hard-hit- 
ing.  clear-thinking  Congressman  Wil- 
liam J.  Bryan  Dorn  who,  like  Berry, 
credited  the  congressional  conservative 
coalition   of    southern    Democrats   and 


rural  Republicans  with  slowing  down  the 
drive  toward  the  welfare  state  and  with 
stopping  some  of  the  most  excessive  ex- 
travagances of  the  New  Frontier. 

Both  speakers  indicated  that  the  folks 
back  home  can  get  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  want  in  Washington  and  that 
they  always  receive  the  type  of  govern- 
ment which  they  deserve.  Both  speak- 
ers pointed  out  that  when  the  day  comes 
that  conservatives  at  home  and  those 
desiring  a  return  to  thrift  and  economy 
in  Government  organize  themselves 
across  party  lines  to  support  candidates 
pledged  to  economy  and  dedicated  to  a 
reduction  in  the  growing  size  of  Gov- 
ernment it  will  quickly  and  surely  be 
possible  in  Washington  to  restore  sanity 
and  solvency  to  the  national  scene. 

In  the  final  analysis,  waste  and  the 
zest  for  personal  and  jxilitical  power  do 
not  originate  in  Washington;  rather 
they  result  from  indifference,  apathy, 
greed,  or  the  failure  of  mdividual  voters 
to  overcome  partisan  prejudice  in  their 
thinking  so  that  they  will  rise  above 
party  loyalties  to  vote  and  work  for  pub- 
lic officials  whose  performance  in  Wash- 
ington will  be  in  harmony  with  the  basic 
economic,  political,  and  social  policies 
of  the  folks  who  pay  the  taxes  and  keep 
the  home  fires  burning.  Only  a  change 
of  heart  and  a  change  of  voting  habits 
by  the  home  folks  will  consequently  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  our  times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Con- 
gressman Berry's  addre.ss  appear  at  this 
point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Symptoms  or  Planned  Destkuction 

ISx.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  we 
the  people,  and  we  of  the  Liberty  Lobby,  it 
is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  here  and 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  this 
wonderful  gathering  of  conservatives  from 
all  over  the  Nation.  We  have  here  conserva- 
tives of  both  political  parties  who  are  inter- 
ested, not  primarily  in  one  party,  one  fac- 
tion, or  one  group,  but  rather  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  way  of  life — a  way  of  life  that 
has  brought  more  good  things  to  more  peo- 
ple than  any  other  way  of  life  that  has  ever 
been  conceived. 

It  la  interesting  to  be  in  Chicago  tonight. 
Coming  in  this  afternoon  we  heard  on  the 
news  that  some  crook  had  broken  into  the 
Cook  County  Covirthouse  and  had  stolen  the 
returns  for  the  next  election. 

Congressman  Dorm  and  I  were  not  too  sure 
we  were  going  to  be  able  to  get  out  of  Wash- 
ington in  time  to  be  here  tonight.  The  way 
Congress  has  been  operating  reminds  me  of 
the  time  several  years  ago  when  one  of  the 
Members  was  returning  by  train  to  Wash- 
ington. The  train  stopped  at  a  commuter 
station  and  the  sheriff  got  on  with  about 
15  people.  Th*re  had  been  a  break  at  the 
State  mental  Institution;  the  sheriff  had 
rounded  them  up  and  was  bringing  them 
back  by  train.  The  conductor  counted  his 
tickets  and  then  counted  the  crowd  who 
were  seated  throughout  the  car.  He  counted, 
"One.  two,  three,  four,  five."  Coming  to  the 
Congressman,  he  said,  "Who  are  you?"  He 
replied,  "I'm  a  Congressman  from  such-and- 
such  a  State."  The  conductor  counted  him 
In — "six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten." 

No;  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
cra3^  to  be  a  Member  of  Congress,  but  the 
longer  I'm  in  Washington  the  more  I'm  con- 
vinced it  helps.  You  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  sit  In  the  gallery  down  there 
and   see    the    crazy   ways   they   spend   your 


money.  Tou  would  think  it  is  going  out  of 
style  the  way  they  are  trying  to  get  rid  of 
It.  Probably  they  are  right.  At  this  rate, 
there  wont  be  any  to  be  in  style  before  very 
long. 

But  there  Is  another  reason  why  I'm  par- 
ticularly happy  to  be  here  tonight,  and  that 
is  in  having  an  opportunity  to  appear  on  the 
same  program  with  my  good  friend  from 
South  Carolina,  Bryan  Dorn.  Bryan  Is  not 
only  one  of  the  great  conservatives  of  the 
Nation,  but  he  is  likewise  one  of  the  out- 
standing statesmen  of  the  Nation,  and,  for- 
tunately for  all  of  us,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
able  speakers  In  the  Nation.  I  say  to  you, 
my  friends,  you  are  In  for  a  treat  tonight — 
as  soon  as  I  have  finished — because  you  will 
hear  from  this  great  southern  Jeffersonian 
Democrat,  a  Democrat  who  believes  In  con- 
stitutional government.  This  man  has  not 
left  his  party;  his  party  has  left  him. 

While  Bryan  and  I  are  elected  from  differ- 
ent political  parties,  we  serve  the  same  po- 
litical faith.  We  are  elected  and  serve  the 
same  great  Nation.  Of  course,  we  both 
come  from  the  South — the  Deep  South — he 
from  South  Carolina  and  me  from  South 
Dakota. 

Tonight,  Bryak  will  talk  to  you  about  the 
conservative  coalition.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  the  symptoms  of  planned  de- 
struction of  the  free  enterprise  system  in 
America.  I  will  cover  the  cause — he  will 
cover  the  cure. 

During  the  30-odd  years  I  have  served  In 
public  life  in  one  form  or  another,  I  have 
come  to  the  realization  of  the  Socialists, 
or  welfare  staters  as  they  prefer  to  be  called, 
have  but  one  basic  purpose  in  mind,  and 
that  is  the  centralization  of  all  Ooveriunent 
in  Washington.  This  is  the  most  insidious, 
the  most  dangerous  thing  that  is  happening 
to  the  American  people  today. 

When  Khrushchev  said  he  would  bury  us, 
he  was  crtizy  as  a  fox.  We  have  the  shovel. 
We  are  burying  ourselves.  If  Khrushchev 
has  any  brains,  he  will  just  do  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle  and  let  us  do  the  rest. 

We  are  not  fighting  communism — we  are 
promoting  it.  We  are  promoting  it  by  po- 
litical spending  and  by  forcing  our  people 
Into  economic  dependence  upon  Washington 
through  unfair  import  competition,  driving 
our  farmers,  our  factories,  our  mines  out  of 
business,  and  our  labor  out  of  jobs,  while 
Washington  salves  the  idled  with  doles  and 
subsidies  and  grants.  ThU  is  what  I  refer 
to  as  planned  destruction. 

The  present  administration  and  the  radi- 
cals who  sxuTound  it  are  imbued  with  a  phi- 
losophy that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
medieval  ages.  That  Is  the  philosophy  that 
the  people  are  too  stupid  to  make  their  own 
decisions,  to  spend  their  own  money,  and 
that,  therefore.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the 
Central  Government  to  take  their  money 
away  from  them  and  then  to  give  it  or  loan 
It  back  to  them  to  spend  under  Government 
direction. 

Men  who  are  advising  the  President  have 
made  statements  that  if  Implemented  into 
law  and  public  policy  will  bring  an  end  to 
self-government  as  you  and  I  know  it.  They 
contend  that  the  people  have  too  much 
money,  that  they  are  spending  it  foolishly 
on  cars  and  clothes  and  TV  sets  and  boats 
and  personal  pleasvire — on  "personal  indul- 
gence," as  Mr.  Kennedy  called  it.  I  suppose 
he  dreamed  up  that  phrase  while  he  was 
on  hU  luxury  yacht  off  Cape  Cod. 

But  their  policy  is  to  take  ovir  money  away 
from  us  and  spend  it  for  \is.  Arthur  Schle- 
Binger,  one  of  the  top  Socialists  in  the  New 
rrontier,  said.  "There  are  new  and  potential 
sources  of  taxation  we  haven't  even  explored 
yet."  You  thought  they  had  gotten  to  us 
about  every  way  they  could. 

The  fact  is  that  even  now.  with  these  un- 
tapped "new  frontiers"  of  taxation,  the  aver- 
age American  is  turning  In  twice  as  much 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  taxes  as  he 
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is  spending  on  food.  He  works  1  hour  and 
39  mlnutee  each  day  to  pay  his  food  bill, 
and  2  hours  and  39  minutes  to  pay  his  tax 

wn. 

I  said  It  was  the  New  Frontiersmen  who 
were  harking  back  to  the  medieval  ages. 
Back  In  the  middle  ages  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
society.  It  was  the  king  and  his  court  who 
made  all  the  decisions  In  that  society.  I 
seem  to  see  a  striking  resemblance  between 
the  king  and  his  court  and  the  bunch  who 
are  running  Washington  today.  I  see  in  thU 
revitalized  medieval  program  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  planned  destruction  of  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

But  even  worse  than  all  this  Is  the  insidi- 
ous method  being  used  to  force  dependence 
upon  the  centralized  Government  in  Wash- 
ington. We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  farm 
probl(;m,  about  the  depressed  areas,  about 
pockets  of  unemployment,  and  last  fall  we 
heard  ^  lot  about  the  17  million  people  here 
In  the  United  States  who  were  going  to  l>ed 
hungry  every  night. 

But.  let  me  tell  you.  my  friends,  there  Is 
no  farm  problem.  There  Is  no  depressed  areas 
problem.  There  is  no  mining  and  mineral 
problem,  and  there  Is  no  problem  of  exces- 
sive unemployment,  except  as  these  prob- 
lems are  either  purposely  or  Intentionally 
created  by  the  planners  of  destruction  of  this 
Nation  through  unfair  and  unequal  and  un- 
just Import   competition. 

I  said,  there  Is  no  farm  pjroblem.  By  that. 
I  mean  there  Is  no  farm  surplus  as  such.  If 
the  American  fanner  were  permitted  to  raise 
and  market  just  a  major  part  of  the  food 
and  fiber  that  goes  onto  the  tables  of  the 
American  people  and  upon  their  backs.  We 
dont  have  acres  enough  today  to  produce  it. 

The  problem  is  that  these  same  planners 
In  Washington  can  only  make  the  farmer 
dependent  upon  the  Central  Government  in 
Washington  If  they  can  enforce  rigid  con- 
trols upon  his  production.  To  accomplish 
this,  they  are  constantly  reducing  Import 
duties,  quotas  and  tariffs.  They  are  enticing 
agricultural  Imports  Into  this  country,  in 
order  to  create  an  agricultural  surplus  so 
they  can  keep  the  farmer  under  the  heel  of 
the  bureaucrats,  and  so  they  can  make  him 
dependent.  If  you  please,  upon  the  Central 
Government   in   Washington. 

Permit  me  to  explain  briefly  what  I  mean. 
During  the  past  10  years  farm  support  pro- 
grams have  cost  the  American  taxpayer  about 
•26  billion.  During  the  same  period  we  Im- 
ported agricultural  products  valued  at  nearly 
«42   billion. 

While  this  was  going  on,  we  piled  up  In 
Government  storage  1.1  billion  bushels  of 
wheat,  1.4  billion  bushels  of  corn,  2  6  million 
pounds  of  tobacco,  and  about  336  million 
pounds  of  butter,  cheese,  and  dried  milk,  to 
name  Jxist  a  few.  Those  are  valued  in  Gov- 
ernment Inventories  at  $5.8  billion. 

In  1960  we  imported  live,  or  the  carcass 
equivalent  of,  1,504,000  head  of  beef,  1,341,- 
000  head  of  hogs,  1,105,000  head  of  sheep  and 
lambs. 

It  Is  dUBcult  to  determine  Just  how  many 
acres  are  required  to  produce  a  beef  or  a 
lamb  or  a  hog  and  put  it  on  the  market. 
The  Department  of  Agrlcultxire  estimates, 
however,  that  nationwide  It  requires  the  pro- 
duction of  about  20  acres  to  put  a  beef  on 
the  market.  In  other  words,  the  1,504,000 
head  of  beef  which  were  Imported  last  year 
supplanted  the  production  of  about  30  mil- 
lion American  acres.  The  entire  national 
wheat  base  is  only  55  million  acres.  There 
Isnt  a  wheat  farmer  In  America  who 
wouldn't  change  his  production  from  wheat 
to  beef  If  he  had  the  opportunity. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  national 
average  of  the  acreage  production  on  hogs 
and  sheep,  but  2Vi  million  head  supplanted 
the  production  of  a  good  many  thousand 
acres  of  good  farmland  In  this  country. 
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Sugar  Imports  last  year  supplanted  the 
production  of  1 .380.000  acres.  Until  2  years 
ago  1  million  oC  those  acres  came  directly 
from  Cuba.  When  they  took  the  sugar  quota 
away  from  Cuba,  do  you  think  they  gave  It 
to  the  American  farmer?  They  did  not. 
They  divided  It  among  the  other  foreign 
countries  of  the  world,  paying  a  premium  on 
these  Imports.  If  you  please,  of  3'/^  cents  per 
pound  over  the  world  market  In  order  to 
keep  the  American  farmer  from  picking  up 
that  acreage. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  It  would 
require  the  annual  production  of  from  SO  to 
75  million  acres  to  produce  the  wool  that 
is  Imported  for  use  in  this  country.  We 
raise  only  one-third  of  the  wool  that  Is 
used  In  this  country — the  balance  Is  im- 
ported. Our  farmers  can  produce  a  better 
grade  of  wool  than  any  that  U  Imported,  yet 
we  have  to  have  a  Brannan  plan  program  to 
keep  the  American  woolgrower  from  being 
completely  forced  out  of  business  by  this 
unjust,  unfair  foreign  competition.  Does 
anyone  think  these  50  to  75  million  acres 
would  not  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
so-called  farm  problem? 

The  bulk  of  the  feed  grains,  other  than 
corn,  that  we  have  in  Government  store- 
housee  today  has  been  imported.  Our  disap- 
pearance of  feed  grain  over  the  past  10  years 
has  been  greater  than  oiu-  production,  and 
yet  you  as  taxpayers  are  paying  some  $20 
million  a  year  to  store  what  is  termed  "sur- 
plus" feed  grains.  It  is  surplus,  to  be  sure, 
but  not  a  siuplus  created  by  the  overproduc- 
tion of  the  American  farmer.  It  is  created 
by  imports. 

Oh,  yes,  the  bureaucrats  tell  you  that  our 
agrlcult\u-al  Imports  amounted  to  only  $4',i 
billion  last  year  and  that  our  agricultural 
exports  amounted  to  about  $4V4  billion  and 
that,  therefore,  the  American  farmer  U  ex- 
porting as  much  as  Is  being  Imported.  But, 
remember  this,  a  large  portion  of  our  agricul- 
tural exports  were  either  given  away  under 
Public  Law  480  or  are  very  highly  subsidized 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  at  all,  and  every 
dime  of  agricultural  Imports  comes  into  this 
country  at  full  market  price.  They  go  onto 
American  tables  and  onto  Americans'  backs 
in  full  competition  with  the  jM-oduction  of 
the  American  farmer. 

Minions  of  American  acres  are  Idled  by 
these  imports  and  the  American  farmer  is 
required  to  reduce  his  production  to  make 
room  for  them.  Why  Is  this  being  done? 
It  Is  being  done,  my  friends,  so  they  can 
place  the  American  farmer  under  strict,  rigid 
controls  and  regulation.  This  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  overall  program  of  Govern- 
ment regimentation — another  of  the  symp- 
toms of  planned  destruction. 

What  about  American  mines?  Most  of  our 
mlnCTs  are  out  of  business,  as  our  farmers 
soon  will  be.  The  only  way  our  mines  can 
operate  is  under  a  subsidy  program  to  meet 
the  added  cost  of  domestic  production.  The 
only  gold  mine  still  operating  In  this  coun- 
try today  is  the  Homestake  Mine  of  South 
Dakota,  and  they  can't  last  long  selling  their 
product  at  the  1934  price  level— another 
symptom  of  planned  destruction. 

What  about  depressed  areas?  There  is  no 
such  thing,  except  insofar  as  industry  In 
these  areas  has  been  put  out  of  business  by 
cheap  foreign  Imports.  And,  what  U  the 
program  to  meet  this  situation?  Is  It  some 
kind  of  an  Unport  tax  or  tariff  on  competi- 
tive foreign  Imports?  It  is  not.  The  Federal 
Government  is  going  into  those  areas  with 
subsidies  to  industries  and  with  grants  and 
doles  and  relief  for  the  unemployed  labor. 

Yes,  the  17  million  people  who  were  told 
last  fall  they  were  going  to  bed  hungry  every 
night  have  had  their  jobs  stripped  from 
under  them  by  cheap  foreign  imports.  And 
we  have  only  seen  the  beginning  If  GATT,  the 
International  organization  known  as  Gen- 
eral Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Ttade,  is  to 


continue  setting  our  tariff  rates  for  vt».  This 
is  another  symptom.  If  you  ]:rie«ae,  of  planned 
destruction. 

American  farms,  American  mines,  and 
AoMrican  factories  can  meet  foreign  com- 
petition if  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so  on 
an  equal  basis,  but  thsy  can't  hope  to  do 
It  on  the  unequal  basis  that  the  bureau- 
crats in  Government  and  the  New  Frontier 
are  imposing  upon  them.  They  cant  com- 
pete with  planned  destruction. 

If  it  were  Just  the  difference  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  our  people  could  meet  that 
differential  through  greater  efficiency  of  in- 
dustry and  labor.  But  the  big  problem  Is 
that  America  Is  spending  some  $50  billion 
every  year  for  defense.  For  the  defense  of 
whOTn?  Not  for  the  defense  of  America 
alone  but  the  defense  of  the  entire  free 
world. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  that  defense  must 
be  added  to  the  sale  price  of  everything  that 
Is  produced  and  manufactured  In  this  coun- 
try. How  can  American  agriculture,  Ameri- 
can mines,  and  American  Industry  expect  to 
add  $266,  the  per  capita  share  of  defense, 
to  the  cost  of  their  production  and  still  com- 
pete  with  fcM^lgn  production?  How  can  the 
Anaerican  farmer  add  that  defense  bill  to 
his  beef  or  wool  and  still  compete  with  the 
farmer  from  Australia  or  South  America? 
How  can  the  American  miner  add  that  de- 
fense bill  to  his  minerals  and  still  compete 
with  the  miner  from  India  or  South  Africa, 
especially  when  their  labor  is  being  fed  with 
free  surplus  food  from  America,  paid  for  by 
this  same  American  taxpayer?  How  can 
American  texUles  ccanpete  with  texUles  from 
Japan  when  we  sell  our  raw  cotton  to  them 
at  8  cents  per  pound  cheaper  than  we  can 
sell  It  for  domestic  xisc  and  then  reduce  our 
tariffs  so  the  finished  product  can  be  shipped 
back   here   virtually   duty   free? 

Would  It  not  be  fair  to  ask  these  people 
to  ccmtrlbute  something  to  their  own  de- 
fense? Of  course,  we  caimot  levy  a  tax 
against  those  countries  to  compel  them  to 
contribute  directly,  but  we  could  compel 
them  to  pay  their  pro  rata  share  of  that  de- 
fense cost,  at  least  on  the  goods  and  pro- 
duction they  export  into  this  country.  It 
can  be  done.  Some  kind  of  an  Import  tax  or 
Import  duty  can  be  levied  upon  the  sales 
they  make  to  the  American  public  at  the 
point  of  entry. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  plan  of  the  wel- 
fare staters.  Their  plan  U  to  further  reduce 
our  people  to  a  state  of  dependency  upon 
the  National  Government.  This  has  already 
been  accomplished  to  the  extent  that  many 
of  our  people,  who  are  out  of  work  and  out 
of  production  because  of  foreign  Imports, 
now  think  it  U  the  function  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  afford  them  a  minimum 
standard  of  living. 

The  morale  of  our  people  Is  being  broken. 
They  are  turning  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— not  necessarily  from  choice,  but  from 
necessity.  We  are  exchanging  individual 
Initiative  and  individual  desire  for  security. 
The  Fabian -SociaUst  plan  Is  producing 
results.  The  Keynesians  and  the  one  world- 
ers,  the  New  Dealers,  and  the  New  Frontiers- 
men are  beginning  to  reap  the  harvest  of 
their  Insidious  plans. 

American  people  are  being  brought  to  their 
knees  by  planned  destruction  through  exces- 
sive spending,  excessive  taxation,  and  exces- 
sive foreign  imports.  The  problem  must  be 
attacked  now  and  it  must  be  attacked  at  iu 
roots.  You  who  believe  in  America  and  the 
preservation  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
must  redouble  your  efforts  to  remove  this 
cancerous  growth  before  it  is  too  late. 

There  is  an  old  French  folk  tale  about  a 
small  village  which  had  just  been  assigned  a 
new  priest.  The  villagers  decided  that  each 
would  bring  some  wine  to  be  put  into  a  large 
barrel  which  would  be  presented  to  the  priest. 
The    village    blacksmith,   being   a   wise   and 
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frugal  man,  decided  thikt  since  the  rest  were 
bringing  wine  he  would  bring  water.  No 
one  would  know  the  difference  anyway.  So 
when  it  came  time  to  put  the  contents  of  his 
jug  into  the  barrel,  he  poured  in  the  water. 
The  time  came  for  the  big  presentation  and 
when  they  turned  the  spigot  on  the  barrel, 
out  came  pure  water.  All  the  villagers  had 
been  wise  and  frxigal — each  had  depended 
upon  others  to  do  ths  job. 

If  you  as  conservatives  fall  in  your  task. 
If  you  leave  the  Job  to  someone  else.  If  you 
permit  them  to  dilute  oiu  wine  of  energy 
with  the  water  of  apathy,  this  Nation  Is  with 
certainty  headed  for  statlam. 

If  they  can  dilute  our  currency,  if  they 
can  destroy  the  moral  fiber  of  our  people 
by  wrapping  the  tentacles  of  bureaucracy 
around  each  of  us.  If  they  can  supplant  our 
industry,  our  labor,  our  farms  and  our  mines 
with  cheap  foreign  Imports,  then  they  will 
have  accomplished  their  purpose  and  this 
Nation  will  have  been  destroyed,  not  from 
without,  but  from  within. 

An  enemy  country  could  lay  waste  our 
cities,  our  factories,  our  mines,  and  our 
famu,  and  in  a  generation  we  could  rebuild 
them;  but  if  our  free  institutions  are  de- 
stroyed and  the  morale  and  the  desire  to  l)e 
free  Is  drained  from  our  people,  then  the 
generations  yet  unborn  will  live  In  a  state 
of  absolutism. 

Let  us  as  conservatives,  who  believe  In  the 
principles  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson  not  as 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  but  as  Americans 
who  reconglze  that  the  threat  of  destruction 
from  within  Is  much  more  devastating  than 
even  the  threat  from  without — let  us  go 
forth  now  with  the  resolve  that  we  shall  ttirn 
them  back  at  the  poUs  In  1962  and  again  In 
1964.     Time,  my  friends.  Is  running  out. 


TRANSACTION   OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: ^ 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED 

A  joint  resolution  was  Introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and,  by  imanlmous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By     Mr.     HART     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Clark)  : 

S.J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  award 
a  medal  to  Dr.  Gordon  S.  Seagrave;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AWARD  OP  MEDAL  TO  DR.  GORDON 
S.  SEAGRAVE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  all  ad- 
mire qualities  of  greatness  in  a  man,  and 
doubly  so  when  thl«  greatness  is  coupled 
with  a  worthwhile  humanitarian  cause. 
It  is  my  privilege  today  to  propose  ap- 
propriate recognition  to  such  a  man — a 
dedicated  teacher,  an  accomplished 
physician  and  surgeon,  and,  most  sig- 
nificantly, an  effective  ambassador  of 
American  basic  liberties — Dr.  Gordon  S. 
Seagrave. 

Known  to  millions  as  the  Burma  sur- 
geon, this  American  citizen  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  skillfully  ministering  to 
his  fellow  men.  While  concentrating  on 
curing  bodily  Ills  and  raising  health 
standards  In  Burma,  his  adopted  coun- 


try, by  example  he  has  successfully 
stamped  out  the  stigma  of  the  "ugly 
American."  With  determination  and 
purpose,  Dr.  Seagrave  has  won  millions 
of  supporters  for  freedom. 

A  brief  look  at  Dr.  Seagrave's  life  is 
the  best  indication  of  his  import  and 
impact  in  southeast  Asia. 

Operating  under  both  physical  and 
financial  handicaps.  Dr.  Seagrave  has 
built  a  medical  center,  which  has  served 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
throughout  the  years.  Prom  one  wooden 
shack,  his  hospital  facilities  have  grown 
to  include  four  hospital  buildings,  a 
nurses'  residence,  staff  houses,  a  labora- 
tory, and  a  storage  house.  Each  year 
this  hospital  treats  approximately  10,500 
outpatients  and  6,000  Inpatients. 

Since  1923  Dr.  Seagrave  also  has 
trained  some  700  Burmese  girls  as  nurses, 
all  who  have  completed  a  difficult  4*4- 
year  course  in  elementary  medicine,  ob- 
stetrics, and  nursing.  These  graduate 
nurses  In  turn  train  village  girls  to  as- 
sist In  health  centers  In  remote  areas 
of  Burma. 

A  graduate  of  Denlson  University  and 
the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine, 
Dr.  Seagrave  was  born  in  Rangoon, 
Burma.  In  1897,  the  son  of  Christian 
missionaries.  Upon  completing  his  In- 
ternship he  Immediately  returned  to 
Burma  with  his  wife  and  baby  daughter. 
There  since  the  early  twenties  he  has 
operated  under  adverse  conditions  but 
always  moving  forward  to  his  goal  of  a 
complete  medical  facility  for  persons  of 
the  area. 

During  the  Second  World  War  he 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  became  re- 
nowned throughout  the  world  for  his 
service  in  the  nhlna -Burma -India  thea- 
ter. He  and  his  nurses  marched  with 
Oen.  Joseph  Stllwell  and  his  troops 
through  the  jungle  during  retreat  and 
back  again  during  the  Allies'  recovery. 
His  hospital  unit,  since  rebuilt,  was 
bombed  out  during  the  Japanese  occu- 
pation. 

Dr.  Seagrave  fully  recognized  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  person,  ministering 
both  to  the  body  and  the  mind.  For 
nearly  40  years  he  has  followed  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  President  Kennedy's 
Peace  Corps.  An  inspiration  not  only 
to  our  young  people,  but  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, he  is  one  who  has  spent  his  life 
"doing"  for  his  country.  It  is  appro- 
priate then  for  his  country  to  recognize 
his  efforts  and  accomplishments  by  pro- 
viding a  medal  for  him — a  medal  as  a 
symbol  of  our  appreciation  to  him  and 
the  many  others  like  him  who  are  so 
ably  representing  the  United  States  to 
our  neighbors  throughout  the  world. 

Por  this  purpose,  on  behalf  of  myself, 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  award  to  Dr.  Seagrave,  In  the 
name  of  the  Congress,  a  gold  medal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  139)  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 


States  to  award  a  medal  of  Dr.  Gordon  S. 
Seagrave,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
(Currency. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "Kennedy  Honors  Burma  Sur- 
geon," published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  September  15,  1961.  and  an  editorial 
published  in  the  same  paper  of  Septem- 
ber 16,  1961,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  15,  1961) 
BlENNEDT  Honors  Bttrma  Surgeon 

President  Kennedy  has  commended  Dr. 
Gordon  S.  Seagrave  for  his  humanitarian 
services  In  Bvu-ma,  the  American  Medical 
Outer  for  Burma,  Inc.,  here,  said  yesterday. 

Dr.  Seagrave  will  begin  his  40th  year 
of  service  this  autumn  at  his  "hospital  In 
the  hills"  in  northern  Burma,  Just  2  miles 
from  Communist  China. 

President  Kennedy  said  the  physician  had 
"become  a  symbol  to  the  entire  world  of  the 
American  tradition  of  humanitarian  service 
abroad." 

The  Presidential  letter  of  commendation 
was  forwarded  to  Dr  Seagrave  by  John  Scott 
Everton,  UJS.  Ambassador  to  Bvu-ma. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  16.  1961] 
Burma  Surcbom 

For  40  years  Gordon  Seagrave  has  been  a 
missionary  doctor  in  Burma.  With  little 
reward  except  the  satisfaction  of  serving 
others,  he  has  saved  countless  lives  and  re- 
lieved the  sufferings  of  many  thousands  of 
human  beings. 

Diu-lng  the  Japanese  war  he  and  a  loyal, 
irrepresslbly  cheerful  contingent  of  Burmese 
nvu-ses  were  on  protracted  front-line  duty 
with  Allied  forces  in  Burma  treating  the 
wounds  and  sicknesses  of  a  dozen  different 
nationalities.  Today  his  hospital  In  the  re- 
mote Namkham  hills  of  North  Burma,  sup- 
ported by  contributions  from  the  United 
States,  ministers  to  more  than  15,000  in- 
dividuals a  year. 

President  Kennedy  has  appropriately  sent 
a  personal  letter  of  commendation  to  Dr. 
Seagrave  at  the  beginning  of  his  fifth  decade 
as  this  country's  famed  "Burma  svu-geon." 
No  other  American  In  his  field  Is  more  de- 
serving of  such  recognition.  Now  64  and 
often  in  111  health.  Dr.  Seagrave  devotedly 
carries  on  a  career  that  is  the  best  repre- 
sentation the  United  States  could  have  In 
his  part  of  Asia. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON   THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

John  A.  Rowland,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina  for  the  term  of 
4  years  vice  Dallas  A.  Gardner,  Jr.; 

Thomas  L.  Robinson,  of  Tennessee,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district 
of  Teimessee  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
Warner  Hodges;  and 

Thomas  M.  Dugan,  of  New  York,  to 
be  UJ3.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
Joseph  Stockinger. 
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On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee  before  Friday, 
September  22,  1961,  any  representations 
or  objections  they  may  have  concerning 
the  above  nominees,  with  a  further 
statement  whether  it  is  their  intention 
to  appear  at  any  healings  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
JUDICIAL  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  public  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  for  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 22, 1961,  beginning  at  II  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  OflBce  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Luther  M.  Swygert.  of  Indiana,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge,  seventh  circuit,  a  new 
position;  and 

Wade  Hampton  McCree.  of  Michigan, 
to  be  the  U.S.  district  judge,  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Michigan. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  these  hearings  may 
make  such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll  1, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pomc], 
and  myself  as  chairman. 


RECESS   TO    11   AJ^.    TOMORROW 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Mr.  President,  in 

accordance  with  the  previous  order,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  un- 
til tomorrow  at  11  ajn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  pjn.) .  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Senate  took 
a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1961.  at  11  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  September  18  (legislative  day  of 
September  16),  1961: 

PKonAi.  Powd  Commission 

Charles  Robert  Rooa,  of  Vomont,  to  be  a 
member  ot  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
32,  1964,  vice  Frederick  Stueck.  deceased. 

In  thx  Coast  Guabd 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  ofBcers.  W-4,  In  the  VS.  Coast 
Guard: 


Hudson  M.  Cooper 
Edmond  S.  Handor 
Thomas  R.  Warren 
Cecil  E.  Phillips 
Robert  H.  Doyle 
Gale  T.  Blundell 
Louis  Sandler 
James  B.  OalTney 
Harold  M.  Ball 


Kmlle  J.  Dreull 
Augustus  R.  Mackriss 
Rudolph  Grady 
Thomas  J.  Klernan 
Harold  M.  Schlffbauer 
Lloyd  M.  Probst 
Prank  J.  Macedonia 
Roscoe  Smith 
John  H.  Elliott 


The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  oacera.  W-3.  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Oiuurd: 


Alvln  R.  Rxitz 
Karl  V.  Macklln 
Carl  A.  Simon 
Raymond  C.  Buday 
Richard  R.  Spencer 
Boyd  M.  Smith 
Prank  E.  Smith 
Albert  Solberg 


Raymond  J.  White 
John  H.  Forbing 
Biuton  B.  Watklns 
Donald  H.  Bangs 
Herman  J  Lents 
John  C.  Horton 
William  O.  eagerly 
William  T.  Dickinson 


Joseph  W.  Ellis 
Henry  T.  Hutchlns 
Harold  A.  C.  Duchene 
Henry  N.  Marsh 
Herman  H.  Korf 
Earl  R.  Gard 
Norman  W.  Zelck 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  officers,  W-2,  in  the  U.8.  Coast 
Guard  : 


Starr  C.  Burgess 
Osborne  Br  telle 
Carl  P.  Michael 
Frank  B.  Wright 
Wendell  M.  Cahin 
Michael  O'Connell 


Robert  W.  Oviatt 
Harold  P.  McPherson 
Chester  R.  Brooks 
Robert  H.  Piper 
Earl  P.  Hauser 
Sam  Haas,  Jr. 
Herbert  M.  Collins 
Melvln  W.  Ellis,  Jr. 
H.  V.  Parkin  in 
Herbert  W.  Bagg 
Valentine  Gakta 


William  L.  Taylor 
Paul  R.  Saylor 
Laurln  J.  Wlersema 
Ivey  N.  McClure 
Joseph  A.  Kalczynskl 
Wayne  Kangas 
Francis  J.  Taddel 
Homer  T.  Austin.  Jr. 
Andrew  L.  Holeman 
Delaney  J.  Elliott 
John  H.  Lee 
Marv  in  L.  Olson 

Secuhities    and    Exchamcx    Commission 

Manuel  Frederick  Cohen,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  5. 1983,  vice  Edward  N.  Gadsby. 
resigned. 

Public  Health  Sehvicc 
The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion   In   the   Regular   Corps    of   the    PubUc 
Health     Service    subject    to     quallflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

To  be  surgeons 
F.  Gentry  Harris 
Ray  H.  Hayes 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion In  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualiacaUona 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

To  be  senior  surgeons 
William  Y.  Chen  Alan  L.  Klein 

Walter  C.  Clowers  Leon  Sokoloff 

Charles  M.  Grace  Patrick  J.  SulUvan 

Robert  P.  Hansen  George  N.  Wagnon 

Charles  E.  Homer 

To  be  TiirgeonM 

John  D.  Bgan 
Henry  M.  Gelfand 
Lyman  C.  Wynne 

To  be  senior  dental  surgeons 
Albert  C.  Adams  Oscar  B.  Tate 

Paul  N.  Baer  Oerson  Waaserman 

To  be  dental  surgeons 
William  O.  Engler 
Colie  H.  Mlllsap,  Jr. 

To  be  senior  sanitary  engineers 
Israel  Bernstein 
Norman  E.  Tucker 
Charles  L.  Weaver 

To  be  sanitary  engineer 
Clarence  E.  Cuyler 

To  be  senior  scientixt 
Joseph  H.  Schubert 

To  be  scientist 
Norman  A.  Clarke 

To  be  sanitarian 
John  H.  Frits 

To  be  veterinary  officer 
Winston  M.  Decker 

To  be  nurse  offlcert 
Margret  P.  Carroll 
Germalne  8.  Krysan 
Bemadette  T.  Mesl 

To  be  dUtitian 
Merme  Bonnell 

To  be  health  service*  ogictrt 
Delbert  L.  Nje 

Rachel  S.  Simmet 


POSTMASTSBS 

The  foIlowlDg-named  persons  to  be  poet- 
raasten: 

aSXBONA 

Marlon  L.  Massey,  Jr..  Claypool,  Arte.,  tn 
place  of  J.  8.  Raymond,  retired. 

R.  Odle  Shlpp.  Miami,  Arts.,  tn  place  of 
H.  P.  Williams,  retired. 

Helen  B.  Roberts,  Sedona,  Arte..  In  place 
of  P.  F.  Tanner,  retired. 

ASKANSAS 

W.  Hugh  Hudson.  BlythevUlc,  Ark.,  la 
place  of  R.  S.  Stevens,  retired. 

Norman  J.  Cox.  Bradford.  Ark.,  in  place  of 
H.  A.  WhlOey.  retired. 

C.tLirOKWIA 

Rose  E.  Tacherra,  BoUnaa.  Calif.,  in  place 
of  E.  S.  Hamilton,  deceased. 

Rosalind  M.  Marshall.  Hoopa,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  E.  C.  Marshall,  retired. 

Katherlne  L.  Coe.  Loomla.  Calif.,  In  place 
of  R  E.  Horton.  deceased. 

Harry  M.  Overly.  Novato,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  J.  M.  Morris,  resigned. 

Ralph  S.  ColoneU.  San  Diego.  Calif.,  In 
place  of  W.  E.  Krennlng,  removed. 

Richard  Manfredl.  Sanger,  Callf^  In  plac* 
of  Robert  deJournel.  deceased. 

Henry  Heyncn.  Sauaallto.  Calif.,  in  place 
of  T.  M.  Bradley,  retired. 

Frank  Ledesma,  Soledad,  CaUf..  In  place 
of  W.  C.  Barry,  resigned. 

Venore  M.  Delsman,  Strathmore,  Calif.,  la 
place  of  L.  B.  Wallace,  rcUred. 

COLOKAOO 

Manuel  T.  Lovato.  Saguache.  Colo.,  la 
place  oX  £.  M.  Fuson.  retired. 

Robert  B.  Mitchell.  Ballda.  Colo.,  in  place 
of  W.  W.  Wieck.  transferred. 

CONNECTICUT 

Stanley  B.  Gregory,  Cannondale,  Oonn.,  In 
place  of  R.  8.  Gregory,  retired. 

Ruth  C.  Soracchl.  Columbia.  Conn..  In 
place  of  L.  W.  Beck,  retired. 

GBOtCia 

Guy  D.  McXlnney,  Ball  Ground,  Ga..  la 
place  of  G.  D.  McKlnney.  resigned. 

Charles  A.  Smith.  Chambiee,  Oe.,  in  place 
of  E.  G.  Pierce,  retired. 

J.  Stacy  Roberta.  Elberton.  Ga.,  In  place 
of  L.  A.  Adams,  retired. 

Ferrell  E.  Carter.  Pearson,  Oa..  tn  place 
of  M.  E.  Harrell,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Frank  P.  Tost.  Godfrey,  ni..  In  place  of 
H.  E.  Calame.  retired. 

Henry  W.  Roehrkaaae.  Red  Bud,  111.,  in 
place  of  A.  H.  Brandt,  retired. 

Walter  D.  Stephens.  Rushvllle.  lU..  in 
place  of  H.  P.  Markell.  retired. 

Leonard  M.  Koeberleln.  Saint  Elmo,  IIU 
In  place  of  P.  E.  Ball,  retired. 

Harold  G.  Minor,  Windsor,  111..  In  place 
of  D.  M.  Wallace,  resigned. 

INDIANA 

Ifoel  A.  Booher.  Albany,  Ind..  In  place  of 
P.  E.  SheUer,  transferred. 

John  P.  Johnson,  Beech  Grove,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  Mary  Ru Hedge,  resigned. 

KAKsaa 

Mildred  L.  Staats.  CoaU,  Kans..  In  place 
of  a.  K.  HarvUle.  resigned. 

LoU  M.  Bleldlssel.  Scranton,  Kans..  In  place 
of  3.  P.  BeU,  resigned. 

KxirrucxT 

David  8.  Miranda.  Ashland,  Ky.,  in  place 
or  H.  D.  Shanklln.  retired. 

Robert  s  Reed.  Cynthlana.  Ky..  tn  place 
of  J.  M.  Magee.  retired. 

Kenneth  Fern,  Flemings  burg,  Ky..  In  place 
at  OUbert  Adams,  retired. 

Kdns  C.  Bverldge,  Garrett,  Ky..  in  place 
of  Willis  Conley.  retired. 
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iCArrtiiro 

William  E.  Schwartz,  Relsterstown.  lid.,  in 
place  of  W.  H.  L.  Slade.  retired. 

Emory  L.  Leonard.  Salisbury,  Md..  in  place 
of  J.  B.  Rawson.  retired. 

MICHtOAN 

Maurice  E.  Anderson.  Gladstone.  Mich.,  in 
place  of  B.  R.  Micks,  retired. 

Roger  A.  Camfleld,  Gobies,  Mich..  In  place 
of  L.  A.  Wauchek,  resigned. 

MINNSSOTA 

Lloyd  O.  Hanson,  BelUngham,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  L.  V.  Nelson,  transferred. 

Leonard  A.  Campe,  Fairmont,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  M.  T.  Hubs,  retired. 

Marlon  E.  Mayheu.  Ironton,  Mtnn.,  In  place 
of  R.  J.  Mayheu,  retired. 

Burton  R.  Thomas,  Lake  Crystal,  Minn., 
In  place  of  M.  R.  Olson,  retired. 

Albert  J.  Thelsmann,  Wabaaha,  Minn..  In 
place  of  8.  E.  Drury,  retired. 

Richard  A.  Nelson.  Warroad,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  8.  V.  Rader,  retired. 

MississiFn 

Prank  P.  Kaplan,  Drew,  Miss.,  In  place  of 
J.  P.  Bullock,  retired. 

Ruth  Black,  Tutwller.  Miss.,  In  place  of 
A.  C.  Hamilton,  retired. 

John  W.  Mllner,  Vaiden,  Miss.,  in  place  oX 
A.  B.  Collins,  retired. 

Missocai 

Clara  A.  Glbbs,  Braggadocio,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  Josle  Monan.  retired. 

William  B.  Waggoner,  Elsberry,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  J.  H.  Powell,  resigned. 

Edgar  G.  Hlnde,  Jr.,  Independence,  Mo., 
in  place  of  E.  O.  Hlnde,  retired. 

NXBSASKA 

Ernest  J.  Seyler,  Alma.  Nebr.,  In  place  of 

R.  H.  Rennecker,  retired- 
Bonnie  A.  Hogeland,  Bloomlngton.  Nebr.. 

m  place  of  J.  U  Mallck.  retired. 
James  I.  Pedersen,  Laurel,  Nebr.,  In  place 

of  G.  L.  O'Oara,  retired. 

mw  j'usii 

William  D.  Hand,  Wlson,  NJ.,  In  place 
of  Uward  Collins,  resigned. 

NEW  Mexico 

WlUlam  Fitch.  Jr..  Grants,  H.  Mex..  In 
place  of  M.  B.  McBrlde.  transferred. 

Patsy  A.  Chavez,  Navajo  Dam.  N.  Mex.. 
office  established  Jan.  10,  1959. 

HEW   TOKK 

John  P.  Larkln,  Brewster,  N.T..  In  place 
Of  8.  B.  Howes,  retired. 

Frank  W.  Palange.  CamiUus,  N.T..  In  place 
of  B.  F.  Griffin,  retired. 

Margaret  E.  Bolton,  Candor,  N.T.,  In  place 
of  C.  L.  Baker,  deceased. 

James  A.  Cogan,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.T., 
in  place  of  J.  T.  Bryant,  deceased. 

NOKTH    CAKOLINA 

Horace  C.  McSwaln,  Boiling  Springs,  N.C., 
In  place  of  Alda  McClure,  retired. 

Irene  E.  Israel,  McCSaln,  N.C.,  In  place  of 
E.  B.  Satterwhlte,  deceased. 

R.  Woodrow  Rader.  Newton,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  8.  D.  Mauney.  retired. 

A.  Dewey  Waters,  Jr.,  Roanoke  Rapids. 
N.C.,  In  place  of  L.  O.  Shell,  retired. 

OHIO 

Vernon  Jeffera,  BeallsTllle,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
Harry  Hamilton,  retired. 

Hugh  T.  Albright,  Dayton.  Ohio,  in  place 
of  G.  H.  Mundhenk.  retired. 

Eugene  H.  Schmersal,  Delphoe.  Ohio.  In 
place  of  E.  H.  Imber.  retired. 

Lavern  W.  Zwick,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  C.  B.  Holycross,  retired. 

Kenneth  W.  Bodey,  Satnt  Paris,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  H.  H.  Hill,  ret^«d. 
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A.  Thomas  Carty,  Lafayette  Hill,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  H.  a.  Mack,  retired. 

Marie  A.  Leo,  New  Albany,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  V.  J.  Mtirphy,  retired. 

PUIKTO   EICO 

OIgs  Arrillaga  de  Stella.  Anasco,  PJt.,  In 
place  of  C.  T.  de  Arrillaga,  retired. 

Andrea  Velaeques  Moralea,  Rinoon,  P.B.,  In 
place  of  A.  M.  de  Rivera,  retired. 

SOUTH    CASOUMA 

Richard  H.  Rice,  Bamberg.  S.C.,  In  place 
of  H.  N.  Folk,  retired. 

Lewis  G.  Leverett,  Langley,  S.C,  In  place 
of  L.  F.  Beard,  retired. 

Laura  W.  Rearden.  Montmorencl,  8.C.,  in 
place  of  J.  L.  Berrle.  deceased. 

Vanetha  8.  Matthews,  Norway,  8.C.,  In 
place  of  P.  P.  Able,  retired. 

SOUTH  DAKora 

Gregory  F.  Walsh,  Beresford,  8.  Dak..  In 
place  of  E.  L.  McMahon,  retired. 

Olen  K.  Trier,  Spearflsh,  8.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  O.  D.  Blake,  retired. 

Martha  A.  Robertson,  Speedwell,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  C.  E.  Monday,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Wayne  C.  Donaldson,  Fairfield,  Tex..  In 
place  of  T.  L.  P.  Llndley,  retired. 

Harry  A.  Tlnsley,  Henrietta,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  Lem  Ashlnhurst,  retired. 

C.  Max  Ofar,  Ranger,  Tex.,  In  place  of  A.  E. 
Crawley,  retired. 

A.  Neal  Brown,  Richland,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
A.  N.  Brown.  Jr.,  deceased. 

UTAH 

Carmela  P.  Peterson,  Castle  Gate,  Utah,  In 
place  of  J.  W.  Nielsen,  retired. 

VIBGINIA 

J.  Moeton  Agnor,  Fairfield,  Va.,  In  place  of 
J.  P.  Arehart,  deceased. 

William  H.  Ireland,  Hemdon,  Va.,  in  place 
ot  J.  R.  McLearan,  transferred. 

Howell  C.  Franklin,  McLean,  Va.,  In  place 
of  C.  8.  Geler.  retired. 

Hugh  F.  Burke,  Vienna,  Va.,  In  place  of 
L.  C.  Ruff,  retired. 

WEST    VIBGINIA 

MUdred  W.  Dunn,  Peterstown.  W.  Vs..  In 
place  of  B.  N.  Tuggle,  retired. 

WISOONSIX 

Robert  G.  Colbum,  Benet  Lake,  Wis..  In 
place  of  S.  A.  Odenbrett,  resigned. 

WTOMTNO 

George  D.  Holden,  Cokevllle,  Wyo.,  In  place 
of  V.  c.  Bennlon,  resigned. 

Frank  E.  Myers,  Worland.  Wyo.,  in  place  of 
P.  F.  McClure,  deceased. 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  VS. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain  In  the  line,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
Abercrombie,  Daniel     Bellng,  John  K. 

W..  m  Bennett,  Milton  D. 

Abrams.  Earle  B.  Berry,  Francis  J. 

Adams,  Robert  8.  Blee,  Ben  W. 

Adklns,  Aubyn  L.  Borop,  James  D.  W. 

Adrian,  Robert  N.  Boyd,  WUliam  W.,  Jr. 

Amme.  Robert  G.  Boydstun.  Howard  J. 

Anastasion,  Steven  N.  Brady,  Francis  X. 
Anderson.  Clyde  B.        Brambllla,  Marius  G., 
Aubrey,  Norbert  E.,  Jr.      Jr. 
Ault.  Frank  W.  Brand,  Ferdinand  L>. 

Baney,  Sidney  N.  Brega,  Richard  E. 

Barlow,  Jerry  M.  Brlggs.  Chester  E.,  Jr. 

Barrett,  AIcus  E.  Budding,  William  A.. 

Barrett.  John  M^  Jr. 

Bartlett,  Lewis  C.  Buslk ,  WUliam  S. 

Beadles,  Joe  W.,  Jr.        Bustard,  Melvin  £.,  Jr. 


Cafferata,  William  F.     Hawthorne,  Robert  S. 
Campbell,  James  M.      Haynle,  John  C,  Jr. 
Caney,  Lawrence  D.       Hazlett,  William  R. 
Cassell,  Ctoorge  L.  Helshman,  Jack  "C" 

Ofttes,  Clifton  B.,  Jr.      Hershey,  Merle  M. 
ChsmpUn,  Norman  D.  Heyworth, 
Charles,  Nelson  R.  Lawrence,  Jr. 

Cherbak,  Alfred  A.        Hitchcock, 
Colenda,  Frank  Edwin  N..  Jr. 

CoUeran,  Gerard  F.       Hoeppner, 
Collins,  Cecil  B.,  Jr.  Frederick  R. 

Connolly,  Bartholo-      Holcomb,  John  K. 

mew  J.,  ni  Hollingshead, 

Cooke,  Henry  J.  H.  Charles  W..  Jr. 

Coonan,  John  J.  Hudson,  WlUlam 

Cooper,  Charles  T.,  m      O.,  11 
Cormier,  Richard  L.      Humphrey, 
Cornell,  Leland  B.  William  8.,  Jr. 

Coste,  John  E.  Hunt,  Daniel,  Jr. 

Cox,  Albert  W.  Hunt,  WUUam  T. 

Cox,  Dale  W.,  Jr.  Hurst,  Thomas  C,  m 

Creecy,  Richard  B.  L.    Hussong, 
Cummings,  Edward  William  J.,  J^. 

J.,  Jr.  Hydlnger,  Marlln  C. 

Curtis,  Clifford  B.,  Jr.  Ischlnger,  Eric,  Jr. 
Cyr,  Richard  F.  Jackson,  Brwln  8. 

Dalley,  Elmer  W.,  Jr.     Johnson,  Earl  B. 
Dankworth,  Edwin  G.,  Johnson,  Silas  R. 

Jr.  Jones,  Jack  B. 

Dawklns,  M.  Vanoe       Jones,  James  A. 
Deltchman,  Vincent      Karcher,  Daniel  M. 
Dombroff,  Seymour       KaufiFman,  Hal  A. 
Donaldson,  James  C,    Kelley,  Hugh  A. 

Jr.  Kerr,  Edward  E. 

Doran,  Homer  M.,  Jr.    Kirkland, 
Dozler.  WlUlam  C,  Jr.     WlUlam  B.,  Jr. 
Drachnlk,  Joseph  B.      Klein,  Walter  C. 
Drew,  John  G.,  H  Knight,  Olyce  T. 

Drewelow,  Robert  W.  Kubel,  Howard  L. 
Duborg,  Robert  W.  Kuntse,  Archie  C. 
Dudley,  John  A.  Kurtz,  Lawrence  A, 

Durham,  Hugh  M.         Ladley,  Herbert  V. 
Edwards,  John  Q.,  m    Lang,  Harold  F. 
EUlB.  Nell  L.,  Jr.  Lanier,  Samuel  L. 

EmesBon,  Arthur  T.,     Larsen,  Frank 

Jr.  Lassell,  Donald  L. 

Erkenbrack,  Phillip  F.Lavrakas,  Lefterls 
Etherldge,  Melvln  R.     Law,  Richard  R. 
Pearnow,  Frederick  R.  Lawson.  Dunbar 
Felghtner,  Edward  L.    Lazenby,  Richard  D. 
Fernandez,  Caesar,  Jr.  Leavitt,  Guy  C. 
Field,  Leonard  E.  Leehey,  Patrick 

Flnley,  MUes  R..  Jr.      I.lndstrom,  Kenlth  V. 
Folta,  George  W.,  Jr.     Loomls,  David  F. 
Ford,  George  K.  Lovlngton,  Joeeph  A. 

Fox,  Elmer  L.  Mackey,  WendeU  C. 

Francis,  Arthur  B.  Madson.  Richard  O. 

Frangcr,  Marvin  J,         MarshaU,  Walter  L. 
Prr^zler,  Claude  R.         Martin,  James  N. 
Fretwell,  Uncas  L.         MaxweU.  George  T. 
Proschcr,  Clarence  T.   May,  AUan  E. 
Fry,  Harold  E.  McCain,  Audley  H. 

Gaines,  Robert  Y.  MoCants,  Thomas  R. 

Gallemore,  Roy  H.         McC:iiiley.  Brian 
Galvanl,  Amedeo  H.      McClellan,  Thomas  R. 
Gass,  Shelby  C,  Jr.       McClendon,  William  R 
Gaw,  Benjamin  D.        McClure,  Huston  B. 
Gebert,  Wesley  R.,  Jr.   McCormlck,  James  B. 
Gibson,  Freal  J.  McCrerey,  Homer  A 

Gift,  Ronald  P.  McCuddln,  Leo  B. 

OlUette,  Robert  W.       McCuUey,  WlUlam  M., 
Glllock,  Robert  H.  jr. 

Glaes.  James  G.  McGenn,  Patrick  H. 

Gordon,  Donald  McLlnn,  Frank  M. 

Greer,  Richard  D.,  Jr.   McManus,  PhlUp  8. 
Griffin.  Edwin  C.  McQuilkin.  William  R. 

Griffith,  John  "T"  McTlghe,  John  A. 

Grkovic,  George  Meyer,  Edgar  R. 

Grothjahn.  Harry  C.     Mitchell,  John  J. 
Gulmon,  Robert  H.       Moore,  Howard  8. 
Haisten.  Hcaner  H,  Jr.  Moore,  Sam  H. 
Hancock.  Alex  P.  Morton.  Samuel  I*. 

Hannon,  Edward  J..  Jr.Moulton,  Bernard  W. 
Hannon,  Paul  O.  Newland.  John  W.  Jr. 

Hanson,  Ralph  M.         Newlon,  Arthur  W. 
Hardcastle,  William      Newton,  Arthtir  Q. 

H.,  Jr.  Nichols,  John  L. 

Harnlsh,  WlUlam  M.     Nolan,  John  J. 
Harris.  Floyd  L.  Obey,  Roland  J. 

Hart,  Ralph  W..  Jr.       O'Brien,  James  M. 
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O'Connell,  Daniel  J.  6ollenb«rger.  Harold 
Oliver,  James  D.,  Jr.  D. 

Olsen,  Leslie  B.  Splelman,  James  S. 

O'Neill,  Martin  O.  Spreen,  Rofjer  E. 

Pace,  Joseph  J.  Stack,  Martin  J. 

Padget.  Paul  E.  Stark.  Robert  E. 

Page,  Horace  C.  Stastny,  Charles  E. 

Pardee  William  M.  Stecher,  Robert  W. 

Parlseau.  Joseph  A.  Sterrett,  David  S. 

Plttman,  Milan  L.,  Jr.  Strong,  Hope,  Jr. 

Potter,  Edward  H.,  Jr.  Stuart.  Robert  M. 

Poynter,  Drexel  E.  Suit,  George  H. 

Prldonoff,  Eugene  Sunu-all,  Elton  L. 

Pump,  Fred  W.  Swope,  James  S. 

Rapp,  Jerome  A.,  Jr.  Symons,  Floyd  M. 

Rapp,  William  T.  Taylor,  Robert  E. 

Rathbun,  Leon  H.,  Jr.  Tazewell,  John  P. 

Ray,  PrentlB  R.  Tefft,  John  E. 

Regan,  Robert  F.  Thlelges,  Bernard  A. 

Reh,  Frank  J.  Thomab,  John  M. 

ReUly.  Robert  F.  Thome,  Fred  H. 
Relnhardt.  William  C.Thxirmon,  Norman  E. 

Rlblett,  WUllam  R.  Tickle,  Paul  A. 

Rich.  Francis  E.  Tllden,  Charles  E. 

Richards,  John  M.  ToUeson,  Robert  T. 

Riddle,  Meredith  C.  Toran.  WUllam  P. 

Rles.  Herbert  H.  Traylor,  James  T.,  Jr. 

Riley,  Richard  Tuttle,  Louis  "K,"  Jr. 

Rlngenberg,  George  Umbarger,  Bernard  8. 

W.  Vanness.  Harper  E., 
Roble,  Edgar  A.  Jr. 

Robinson,  Samuel  Vltuccl,  Vito  L. 

J  .  Jr.  Volonte,  Joseph  E. 

Roblson,  Charles  D.,  Waldman,    Albert    C, 

Jr.  Jr. 

RosseU,  Robert  H.  Walker,  Lewis  W..  Jr. 

Rowell.  Ira  M.,  Jr.  Wall,  Mavtrlce  E. 

Ruffln,  Chester  E.  Wallace,  Kenneth  C. 

Ruiz.  Charles  K.  WaJton,  Donald  F. 

Ryan.  John  W.,  Jr.  Ward,  James  R. 

SahaJ,  Joseph  Warner,  Arthur  H.,  Jr. 

Sanders,  Charles  C.  Watson,  Samuel  E. 

Sapptngton,  Merrill  Welsh,  John  R. 

H.  Werthmuller.  Roy  W. 
Scherer,  Lee  R.,  Jr.  F. 

Scott,  David  A.  Westrup,  Warren  E. 

Seelinger,  Robert  A.  Wharton,    Claude    A.. 
Sell,  Leslie  H.  Jr. 

Selmer,  Robert  J.  Whisler,     George     H., 
Sestak,  Joseph  A.  Jr. 

Shaw,  Prank  J.  White,  Richard  B.,  m 

Shepard,  Tazewell  T  Wlssman.  Robert  O. 

jr  Wltmer,  Robert  M. 

Shepherd,  John  T.  Woodall,  Reuben  F. 

Shirley,  James  A.  w^*"^'i^T^*^- 

Shor.  Samuel  W.  W.  ?l'^J,%ii?j~'' ^- 

ow  _..    «  -^  Yarnell,  Lawrence  R. 

Short    James  W.  Young,  WlUlam  H. 

Slbold,  Arthur  P.,  Jr.  zalewskl.  Chester  V. 

Sinclair,  Andrew  M.  Zlmmermann,      Rich- 
Smith,  Robert  O.  ard  G. 

Snyder,  Gordon  A.  Zoeller,  Robert  J. 

COUJtCTOR   OP    CtJSTOMS 

Robert  M.  Fortson,  of  Indiana,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  40,  with  headquarters  at  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

U.S.  Marshal 

Thomas  M.  Dugan,  of  New  York,  to  be 
V&.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Joseph 
Stockinger. 

John  A.  Rowland,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
South  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Dallas  A.  Gardner,  Jr. 

U.S.  District  Judgk 
Wade  Hampton  McCree,  Jr.,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  US.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  vice  a  new  position. 

U.S.  CiRCTnT  Jmocc 
Luther  M.  Swygert,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit.    (A  new 
position.) 

U.S.  Attorney 
Thomas  L.  Robinson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Ten- 


nessee for  the  term  ot  4  yeMn.  vice  Warner 
Hodges. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18, 1961 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  Mr.  McCormack. 

Rev.  Thomas  Scannell,  pastor,  St. 
Michaels  Roman  Catholic  Church,  An- 
nandale.  Va.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

For  this  brief  minute  our  minds  are 
united  and  focused  on  Thee  our  God.  We 
address  ourselves  to  Thee  first  as  men, 
then  as  American  men,  and  finally  as 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Very  rightly,  as  human  beings  created 
by  Thee,  to  Thee  do  we  pay  our  homage. 
With  all  our  minds  and  hearts  and  souls 
we  acknowledge  Thee  our  Lord  God. 
Thee  alone  we  adore. 

Next  we  speak  as  American  citizens. 
We  offer  thanks,  deepest  heartfelt 
thanks,  for  all  the  tremendous  gifts,  spir- 
itual and  material,  that  You  have  lav- 
ished upon  us  and  upon  our  country. 

Next,  speaking  as  Members  of  this 
great  lawmaking  body,  we  earnestly  beg 
Your  divine  guidance.  Enlighten  our 
minds  so  that  we  may  know  what  is  best 
for  our  own  people  and  for  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  who  depend  on  us.  Move 
our  wiUs  to  act  always  as  You  would  have 
us  act. 

And  finally  we  speak  to  You  O  God  as 
sons  to  a  loving  Father.  We  well  know 
the  tremendous  responsibilities  resting 
on  our  shoulders.  The  future  course  of 
the  world,  perhaps  even  the  survival  of 
the  human  race,  depends  in  large  part  on 
the  vision,  the  courage,  the  selflessness 
that  we  exercise  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duties. 

And  only  too  well  we  know  our  human 
weaknesses.  Without  Your  help.  Lord, 
we  can  do  nothing;  with  You  beside  us 
we  can  and  we  shall  do  all  that  must 
be  done. 

So  help  us  God.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Saturday,  September  16,  1961,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Rzs.  213 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Overton  Brooks,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions   to   the   House   of  Repre- 


sentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  Its  business 
today,  stand  In  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday  next. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4317)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  incor- 
porate therein  provisions  for  the  pay- 
ment of  annuities  to  widows  and  certain 
dependents  of  the  judges  of  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8072)  entitled  "An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for 
other  purp>05es." 


CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  THE   GRANITE 
CREEK  AREA.  ALASKA 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2279)  to 
provide  for  the  withdrawal  from  the 
public  domain  of  certain  lands  in  the 
Granite  Creek  area,  Alaska,  for  use  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  at  Port 
Greely.  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "four  hundred" 
and  insert  "five  hundred  and  ninety". 

Page  a,  line  1,  after  "antemeridian),"  In- 
sert "however  excepting  therefrom  that 
portion  of  west  one-half  of  section  26, 
township  12  south,  range  10  east  Fairbanks 
meridian  lying  east  of  the  Richardson  High- 
way,", 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


1961 


AMBASSADOR  STEVENSON  ON  AD- 
MISSION OF  RED  CHINA  TO  THE 
U.N. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ther« 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Hon.  Adlai  Stevenson,  appeared 
on  'Meet  the  Press." 
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He  said  that  the  question  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  Chiim  to  the  United  Na- 
tions would  be  the  main  subject  for  con- 
sideration at  the  upcoming  session  of 
the  \JH.  General  Assembly.  He  also  said 
he  hoped  President  Kennedy  would 
make  a  major  speech  on  disarmament 
at  the  UJ^.  this  Thursday,  but  that  he, 
Stevenson,  has  made  no  calculation  of 
the  effect  of  such  a  speech  upon  the  Red 
China  debate.  In  other  words,  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  has  made 
no  calculation  of  the  effect  of  a  dis- 
armament speech  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  most  im(>ortant 
question  that  will  come  before  tlie  UJ>7. 
General  Assembly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won- 
der who,  if  anyone,  has  made  such  a 
calculation? 

Then  Ambassador  Stevenson  said  he 
didn't  know  what  the  American  people 
could  do  about  it  if  Red  China  did  get 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  American  people  could  do  plenty 
about  it,  if  they  should  want  to.  The 
American  people  still  have  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  the  Congress 
still  has  the  power  of  the  purse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ambassador  Stevenson's 
appearance  on  the  television  was  a  dis- 
turbing thing,  and  I  hope  he  does  not 
necessarily  speak  for  the  President  in 
every  particular  on  the  points  I  have 
mentioned. 


PEACE  CORPS 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (HJl.  7500)  to 
provide  for  a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the 
peoples  of  Interested  countries  and  areas 
in  meeting  their  needs  for  skilled  man- 
power, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and,  without  ob- 
jection, appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  Morgan,  Zablocki,  Kelly, 
MfAROW,  and  Jdod. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Consent  Calendar  Day.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  SURVEY  TO  DE- 
TERMINE THE  PRACnCABILITY 
OF  ADOPTING  THE  METRIC  SYS- 
TEM OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2049) 
to  provide  that  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  shall  conduct  a  program  of 
investigation,  research,  and  survey  to 
determine  the  practicability  of  the  adop- 
tion by  the  United  3tates  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  biU? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECOGNIZING  OFFICIAL  SAN  DIEGO 
AS  THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  NAVAL 
AVIATION  9 

The  Clerk  called  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  208. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  House  concurrent  resolution? 

Mr.  HARDY,  Mr.  LANKFORD,  and 
Mr.  RYAN  objected ;  and,  under  the  rule, 
tlie  concun-ent  resolution  was  stricken 
from  the  Consent  Calendar. 


DESIGNATING  THE  NEW  LOCK  ON 
THE  ST.  MARYS  RIVER  AT  SAULT 
STE.  MARIE,  MICH.,  AS  THE  "JOHN 
A.  BLATNIK  LOCK" 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  947)  to 
designate  the  new  lock  on  the  St.  Marys 
River  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  as  the 
"John  A.  Blatnik  lock." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CEX)ERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


NATIONAL  BOTANIC  GARDEN  IN 
HAWAII 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  5628) 
to  provide  for  a  study  and  investigation 
of  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  es- 
stablishing  and  maintaining  a  National 
Tropical  Botanic  Garden. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROTECTION  OP  CERTAIN  COMMU- 
NICATIONS FACILITIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1990)  to 
amend  section  1362  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  further  pro- 
tect the  internal  security  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  penalties  for  mali- 
cious damage  to  certain  communications 
facilities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1362  of  tiUe  18  of  the  United  BUtes  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  1362.  Communication  lines,  stations,  or 
systems 

"Whoever  wUlfully  or  maliciously  In- 
jures or  destroys  any  of  the  works,  property, 
or  material  of  any  radio,  telegraph,  telephone 
or  cable,  line,  station,  or  system  or  other 
means  of  communication,  operated  or  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States,  or  used  or 
intended  to   bo  used  for  military   or   civil 


defense  functions  of  the  United  States, 
whether  constructed  or  In  process  of  con- 
struction, or  willfully  or  maliciously  Inter- 
feres in  any  way  with  the  working  or  use 
of  any  such  line,  or  system,  or  wlUfully  or 
maliciously  obstructs,  hinders,  or  delays  the 
transmission  of  any  communication  over  any 
such  line,  or  system,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both. 

"In  the  case  of  any  works,  property,  or 
material,  not  operated  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States,  *his  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  lawful  strike  activity,  or  other  law- 
ful concerted  activities  for  the  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  and 
protection  which  do  not  Injure  or  destroy 
any  line  or  system  vised  or  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  military  or  clvU  defense  func- 
tions of  the  United  States." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  on  the 
table. 

House  Resolution  463  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  EASEMENTS  IN  REAL 
PROPERTY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8355) 
to  authorize  executive  agencies  to  grant 
easements  in,  over,  or  upwn  real  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  under  the  con- 
trol of  such  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  biU  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SURVEYS    OF    WATERSHED    AREAS 
FOR  FLOOD  PREVENTION 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HM.  3801) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
joint  Investigations  and  surveys  of 
watershed  areas  for  flood  prevention  or 
the  conservation,  development,  utiliza- 
tion, and  disposal  of  water,  and  for  flood 
control  and  allied  purposes,  and  to  pre- 
pare joint  reports  on  such  investigations 
and  surveys  for  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bUl? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  in  1948,  in  the  bill 
I  have  the  honor  to  handle,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  provided  that 
where  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  either 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ended  the  other  be- 
gan. At  that  time  we  were  having  trou- 
ble getting  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  fully 
meet  the  problem.  Left  was  a  sort  of  no 
man's  land.  In  1953  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Appropriations,  of  which 
I  serve  as  chairman,  set  up  the  pilot  wa- 
tershed program,  about  56  pilot  plants 
over  the  Nation.  This  has  led  to  the 
wonderful  watershed  and  flood  preven- 
tion programs  that  we  have  today,  and 
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with  the  E>epartment  of  Affriciilture  lead- 
ing the  way,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
now  cooperating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  my  colleague, 
the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Smith],  is  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  bill  and  if  the  gentleman  has  a 
question  concerning  it,  I  shall  try  to 
answer  it. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
something  proves  good  almost  everyone 
wants  to  move  into  the  act.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  all  this  present  interest  and  sup- 
port. On  the  particular  bill,  back 
through  the  years,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  tells  me,  as  does  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  that  we  have  had  complete 
cooperation  and  coordination  in  work- 
ing out  these  programs.  Each  has  the 
privilege  of  going  over  the  studies  and 
plans  of  the  other  and  does  do  so. 

As  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  can  see,  it 
is  highly  risky,  if  you  provide  for  a  joint 
survey  and  a  joint  report  as  this  bill  orig- 
inally proposed  the  plans  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  could  be  held  up  by 
the  corps  or  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

I  have  talked  to  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  that  Service  did  not 
and  does  not  recommend  this  bill.  I 
am  sure  that  they,  like  me,  would  op- 
pose it  unless  the  committee  carries 
through  with  its  assurance  that  the  bill. 
HJl.  3801,  be  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  first  section  the  following: 
"Provided,  That  the  project  authoriza- 
tion procedure  established  by  Public  Law 
566.  83d  Congress,  as  amended,  shall  not 
be  affected." 

And  further  the  committee's  commit- 
ment to  strike  out  section  2  as  follows: 
S»c.  a.  When  the  Congreaa  has  author- 
ized the  projects  recommended  in  such  Joint 
reports,  those  recommended  works  of  Im- 
provement located  on  or  along  a  stream  or 
other  waterway  having  a  drainage  area  above 
such  Improvements  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tboxisand  acres,  and  those  rec- 
ommended local  protection  worlu  situated 
within  the  boundaries  of  urban  areas  within 
drainage  areas  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acres  or  less  which  constitute 
a  substantial  part  of  the  recommended  works 
of  Improvement  for  such  drainage  areas,  shall 
be  prosecuted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended  and  supplemented: 
and  those  recommended  works  of  Improve- 
ment located  on  or  along  a  stream  or  other 
waterway  having  a  drainage  area  above  such 
Improvements  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand acres  or  less,  except  for  such  local  pro- 
tection works  as  are  mentioned  above,  shall 
be  carried  out  by  local  organizations  with 
assistance  from  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu-e 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended:  Provided,  That  such  Joint  reports 
shall  contain  an  economic  Justification  for 
the  recommended  system  of  works  of  Im- 
provement, and  no  further  economic  Justi- 
fication shall  be  required  In  connection  with 
plans  for  such  works  of  Improvement  pre- 
pared under  the  provisions  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1936,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, or  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended. 

As  I  say,  In  1948  we  provided  that 
where  one's  responsibility  ceased,  that 


of  the  other  started.  Certainly  they 
should  cooi>erate,  and  they  do  cooperate 
now  and  have  been  doing  so  for  many 
years  in  these  plans  and  In  these  pro- 
grams. I  do  know  the  Corps'  interest 
and  effort  in  this  area  has  lagged  far 
behind  that  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. If  these  changes  are  made 
in  the  bill  I  would  certainly  want  the 
assurance  of  the  gentleman  that  this 
legislation  will  not  be  used  in  such  a  way 
that  one  department  could  veto  the  pro- 
gram of  the  other,  because  that  could 
lead  to  a  slowdown  of  the  very  vital 
work  we  have  been  getting  through  the 
cooperation  of  these  two  departments. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  gentleman  makes  a  very  fine 
point,  and  I  would  certainly  agree  with 
him,  that  if  this  bill  were  to  ot>erate  in 
that  way.  it  would  be  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  overall  program  in  which  we  are 
all  interested.  But  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  joint  surveys  of  this  type  and 
joint  reports  would  only  be  undertaken 
where  both  agencies  have  felt  that  it 
was  desirable  to  do  this  and  where  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  joined  in  and 
asked  that  it  be  done.  It  is  further  my 
understanding  that  the  people  in  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  were  respon- 
sible for  the  drafting  of  this  bill  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  They  advise  me  that 
it  was  drafted  on  request,  that  they  did 
not  request  nor  approve  the  legislation. 
Further,  it  is  my  opinion  that  unless 
these  amendments  are  adopted,  they  are 
opposed  to  it.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  cooperating  in  the  planning  so  that 
each  would  fit  in  with  the  other;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  there  has 
been  some  fine  cooperation  in  some  of 
the  planning,  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  have  been  situations  where  there 
has  not  been  a  coordination  of  planning 
and  where  parallel  planning  operations 
have  been  going  forward  without  the 
degree  of  concentration  that  would  ben- 
efit the  public  and  the  Government  that 
we  would  like  to  see. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  For  the  gentleman's 
committee  to  inject  themselves  into  that 
area — with  the  best  of  intentions — does 
the  gentleman  think  that  would  improve 
that  situation  or  should  we  call  on  each 
of  the  services  to  cooperate  more  fully 
on  matters  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  intention  in  this  bill  to  strong- 
arm  cooperation  in  a  field  where  co- 
operation would  seem  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  everyone.  This  simply  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for  cooperative  effort 
where  it  appears  to  be  in  order  and 
where  both  agencies  are  agreeable  to 
that  approach.  We  do  not  have  that 
mechanism  in  the  law  today  for  joint 
surveys  and  reports. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  not  required  by 
law,  but  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  the  many  years  that  I  have  been 
here  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  consistently 
been  given  responsibility  in  different 
areas  and  have  cooperated  in  carrying 


them  out.  It  goes  back  to  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1946  which  affected  large 
sections  of  my  area.  Reports  covering 
the  facts  were  made  by  both  services,  in 
connection  with  plans  for  works  of  im- 
provement. That  act  provided  for  the 
responsibility  of  each.  May  I  say  again 
that  in  1948  we  provided  by  law  that 
where  the  responsibility  of  one  ceases 
the  other  begins.  May  I  say  further  that 
since  that  time  we  have  had  full  co- 
ordination between  the  departments.  I 
only  wish  we  could  have  gotten  the 
corps  to  move  more  speedily.  On  the 
gentleman's  assurance  that  we  will  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee to  keep  this  bill  from  being  used 
to  slow  down  the  operations  that  are 
going  on  now,  I  will  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  some  infor- 
mation. Within  recent  weeks  I  have 
been  processing  an  upstream  develop- 
ment project  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  It  appears  from  the 
consideration  of  this  project  that  the 
other  body  has  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting OflBce  to  make  a  report  of  the 
project  cost,  and  the  other  body  used 
that  as  a  means  of  objecting  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  project. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa or  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, is  there  anything  that  would 
authorize  the  calling  in  of  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce?  I  thought  they  were 
engaged  in  postaudit  activities  for  the 
Congress  and  were  not  in  the  position  of 
giving  advice. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
is  rather  broad.  Normally  they  pass  on 
whether  the  expenditure  of  money  is 
authorized  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  spent. 

On  the  assurance  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  that  that  would  not  be 
so  used,  I  have  withdrawn  any  objection. 
When  you  get  to  the  General  Account- 
ing OflBce,  may  I  say  that  those  of  us 
on  the  committee  handling  the  appropri- 
ations would  be  glad  to  cooperate  with 
the  gentleman  in  connection  with  his 
project,  but  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  study  what  the  General  Accounting 
Office  can  do  in  such  circumstances.  I 
would  presume  they  would  be  making 
some  point  that  certain  funds  were  not 
in  accord  with  authority. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  have  any  comment  on 
the  matter? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
is  apparently  referring  to  a  project  that 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee  rather  than  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  is  not  familiar  with  that 
particular  project  or  with  the  procedure 
the  gentleman  has  referred  to.  It  does 
seem  to  be  a  rather  unusual  approach 
to  the  justification  for  a  project,  but,  as 
I  say.  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  back- 
ground of  it  and  would  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  answer  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objcjction. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  regret  that  I  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  time  discussion  on  H.R. 
3801  started.  This  legislation  means 
much  to  water  resource  development 
throughout  the  country,  but  it  perhaps 
means  more  to  the  immediate  future  of 
our  flood  control  program  in  Missis- 
sippi than  any  othea*  item  now  before  the 
Congress.  All  of  the  leaders  in  water 
resources  legislation  in  the  Congress  are 
familiar  with  the  terms  of  the  bill  and 
concur  in  its  passage.  I  have  personally 
checked  with  most  of  them,  including 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Poage, 
the  co-author  of  the  Small  Watershed 
Act.  My  bill  has  been  carefully  drafted 
to  avoid  any  conflict  of  jurisdiction  in 
the  Congress.  It  is  designated  to  speed 
up  the  essential  work  in  this  field  which 
has  been  so  long  delayed. 

H.R.  3801  is  a  product  of  long  consid- 
eration by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Watershed  Development.  Members  of 
this  sul>committee  have  been  seeking 
every  possible  means  of  bringing  about 
better  coordination  of  the  important 
water  resource  programs  carried  on  by 
both  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

Members  of  our  committee  have  spe- 
cifically visited  areas  in  Mississippi 
where  joint  programs  are  just  begin- 
ning and  we  have  been  assured  by  all 
concerned  that  a  program  of  this  type 
will  greatly  l>eneflt  their  operations. 

I  regret  that  there  has  been  any  delay 
in  approval  of  this  legislation  by  the 
House.  It  is  one  of  the  major  steps  for- 
ward that  we  must  take  in  order  to 
achieve  our  goal  of  full  control  of  floods 
and  soil  erosion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreia  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  when  authorized  to  do  so  by 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, are  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  Joint  Investigations  and 
surveys  In  accordance  with  their  existing  au- 
thorities of  watershed  areas  in  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  to  prepare  Joint  reports  on  such  Inves- 
tigations and  surveys  setting  forth  their 
recommendations  for  the  Installation  of  the 
works  of  Improvement  needed  for  flood  pre- 
vention or  the  conservation,  development, 
utilization,  and  dlspceal  of  water,  and  for 
flood  control  and  allied  purposes.  Such 
Joint  reports  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress through  the  President  for  adoption 
and  authorization  by  the  Congress  of  the 
recommended  works  of  Improvement. 

Sec.  2.  When  the  Congress  has  authorized 
the  projects  recommended  In  such  joint  re- 
ports, those  recommended  works  of  im- 
provement located  on  or  along  a  stream  or 


other  waterway  having  a  drainage  area 
above  such  Improvements  of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  and  those 
reconunended  local  protection  works  sit- 
uated within  the  boundaries  of  urban  areas 
within  drainage  areas  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  acres  or  less  which  consti- 
tute a  substantial  part  of  the  recommended 
works  of  Improvement  for  such  drainage 
areas,  shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  and 
supplemented;  and  those  recommended 
works  of  Improvement  located  on  or  along 
a  stream  or  other  waterway  having  a  drain- 
age area  above  such  Improvements  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  or  less, 
except  for  such  local  protection  works  as 
are  mentioned  above,  shall  be  carried  out  by 
local  organizations  with  assistance  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  provlsons 
of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act,  as  amended:  Provided,  That 
such  Joint  reports  shall  contain  an  eco- 
nomic Justification  for  the  recommended 
system  of  works  of  Improvement,  and  no 
further  economic  Justification  shall  be  re- 
quired In  connection  with  plans  for  such 
works  of  Improvement  prepared  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  or  the  Wa- 
tershed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act, 
as  amended. 

Sic.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
such  sums  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  a,  line  11,  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided,  That  the  project  au- 
thorization procedure  established  by  Public 
law  566,  83d  Congress,  as  amended,  shall  not 
be  affected." 

Strike  out  "Sec.  2"  and  renumber  "Sec.  3" 
as  "Sec.  2". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REGISTRATION    AND    PROTECTION 
OF  TRADEMARKS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4333) 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  and  protec- 
tion of  trademarks  used  in  commerce,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  certain  in- 
ternational conventions,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  July  5,  1946.  as 
amended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  in  the  report 
on  this  bill  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Mr.  Dix- 
on, who  states  on  page  13  that  the  pro- 
posal to  amend  section  45  does  consid- 
erable violence  to  the  whole  theory  of  a 
"service  mark"  because  it  tends  to  give 
a  party  rendering  a  service  a  property 
interest  in  the  results  or  products  of  his 
service  which  are  not  related  to  the  serv- 
ice which  he  performs, 

I  wonder  if  there  is  someone  on  the 
committee  who  can  tell  me  whether  this 


objection  by  the  Chairman  of  the  FTC, 
has  been  met. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  the  only  agency  that 
wanted  to  make  changes  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial nature  to  this  bill.  This  amend--  j 
ment  makes  clear  in  the  law  the  position 
which  the  trademark  oflBce  has  had  for 
about  10  years.  It  is  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment stating  in  statutory  text  the  trade- 
mark oflace  practice  regarding  service 
marks.  If  the  FTC  wants  to  change  the 
law  in  this  area — and  it  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial change — then  it  should  be  done 
by  separate  legislation  and  not  by  this 
bill  which  is  primarily  a  housekeeping 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explanation,  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representaives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  1  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
registration  and  protection  of  trademarks 
used  in  commerce,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  certain  international  conventions,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  July  5,  1946  (60 
Stat.  427),  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "as  might  be  calculated  to  de- 
ceive" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  to 
be  likely,  when  applied  to  the  goods  of  such 
other  person,  to  cause  confusion,  or  to  cause 
mistake,  or  to  deceive";  and  by  striking  the 
words  "or  services"  from  the  proviso  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  language  beginning 
with  the  word  "confusion",  first  appearance, 
and  ending  with  the  word  "herewith"  at  the 
end  of  said  subsection  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "confusion,  or  to 
cause  mistake,  or  to  deceive:  Provided,  That 
when  the  Conunlssloner  determines  that 
confiislon,  mistake,  or  deception  Is  not  likely 
to  result  from  the  continued  use  by  more 
than  one  person  of  the  same  or  similar  marks 
under  conditions  and  limitations  as  to  the 
mode  or  place  of  use  of  the  marks  or  the 
goods  In  connection  with  which  such  marks 
are  used,  concurrent  reglstratlors  may  be 
Issued  to  such  persons  when  they  have  be- 
come entitled  to  use  such  marks  as  a  result 
of  their  concurrent  lawful  use  In  commerce 
prior  to  (1)  the  earliest  of  the  filing  dates  of 
the  applications  pending  under  this  Act;  or 
(II)  the  date  of  a  registration  Issued  under 
this  Act;  or  (Ul)  July  6,  1947.  In  the  case  of 
registrations  previously  Issued  under  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1881,  or  February  20,  1905,  and 
continuing  In  full  force  and  effect  on  that 
date;  or  (Iv)  July  6,  1947,  In  the  case  of 
applications  filed  under  the  Act  of  February 
20,  1905,  and  registered  after  July  6,  1947. 
Concurrent  registrations  may  also  be  Issued 
by  the  Commissioner  when  a  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  has  finally  determined  that 
more  than  one  person  Is  entitled  to  use  the 
same  or  similar  marks  In  commerce.  In  Issu- 
ing concurrent  registrations,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  prescribe  conditions  and  limita- 
tions as  to  the  mode  or  place  of  use  of  the 
mark  or  the  goods  In  connection  with  which 
such  mark  Is  registered  to  the  respective  per- 
sons." 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  is  amended  by  striking 
the  entire  section  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  require 
the  applicant  to  disclaim  an  unregistrable 
component  of  a  mark  otherwise  registrable. 
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An  applicant  may  voluntarily  disclaim  a 
component  of  a  mark  sought  to  be  registered. 

"(b)  No  disclaimer  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made,  or  made  under  pairgaraph  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  tbls  Act,  shall  prejudice  or  affect 
the  applicant's  or  registrant's  rights  then 
existing  or  thereafter  arising  in  the  dis- 
claimed matter,  or  his  right  of  registration 
on  another  application  if  the  disclaimed 
matter  be  or  shall  have  become  distinctive 
of  his  goods  or  services." 

Sec.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  7  is  amended  by  striking 
therefrom  the  word  "either";  by  striking  the 
words  "name  printed"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "signature  placed";  by 
striking  the  words  "and  attested  by  an  as- 
sistant commlsaloner  or  by  one  of  the  law 
examiners  duly  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner," and  by  striking  the  words  "and  a 
record  thereof,  together  with  printed  copies 
of  the  drawing  and  statement  of  the  appli- 
cant, shall  be  kept  In  books  for  that  pur- 
pose" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  ",  and  a  record  thereof  shall  be  kept 
In  the  Patent  Office."  The  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  7  is  amended  by 
striking  therefrom  the  word  "certificate" 
and  Inserting  the  word  "registration"  In  Ueu 
thereof;  by  striking  therefrom  the  words 
"the  drawing  of";  and  by  striking  the  words 
"the  grant  of". 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  7  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  entire  subsection  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "Upon 
application  of  the  registrant  the  Commis- 
sioner may  permit  any  registration  to  be 
surrendered  for  cancellation,  and  upon  can- 
cellation appropriate  entry  shall  be  made  In 
the  records  of  the  Patent  Office.  Upon  appli- 
cation of  the  registrant  and  payment  of  the 
prescribed  fee.  the  Commissioner  for  good 
cause  may  permit  any  registration  to  be 
amended  or  to  be  disclaimed  In  part:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  amendment  or  disclaimer 
does  not  alter  materially  the  character  of  the 
mark.  Appropriate  entry  shall  be  made  in 
the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  and  upon  the 
certificate  of  registration  or,  If  said  certificate 
Is  lost  or  destroyed,  upon  a  certified  copy 
thereof." 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  7  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "certificates  of";  by  add- 
ing an  "s"  to  the  word  "registration";  and 
striking  the  words  "a  chief  of  division"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  employee  of 
the  Office". 

Subsection  (f )  of  section  7  is  amended  by 
striking  from  Uie  first  sentence  the  words 
".  signed  by  the  Commissioner  and  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office";  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "certificate",  second  occur- 
rence; and  by  striking  the  word  "certifi- 
cate", third  occurrence,  and  Inserting  the 
word  "registration"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sxc.  6.  Section  9  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  entire  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sac.  0.  (a)  Each  registration  may  be  re- 
newed for  periods  of  twenty  years  from  the 
end  of  the  expiring  period  upon  payment  of 
the  prescribed  fee  and  the  filing  of  a  veri- 
fied application  therefor,  setting  forth  those 
goods  or  services  recited  in  the  registration 
on  or  In  connection  with  which  the  mark  Is 
still  In  use  In  commerce  and  attaching  there- 
to a  specimen  or  fasclmlle  showing  current 
use  of  the  mark,  or  showing  that  any  nonuse 
Is  due  to  special  clrciunstances  which  excuse 
such  nonuse  and  it  Is  not  due  to  any  inten- 
tion to  abandon  the  mark.  Such  applica- 
tion may  be  made  at  any  time  within  six 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
for  which  the  registration  was  issued  or  re- 
newed, or  it  may  be  made  within  three 
months  after  such  expiration  on  payment  of 
the    additional    fee   herein   provided. 

"(b)  If  the  Commissioner  refuses  to  re- 
new the  registration,  he  shall  notify  the  reg- 
istrant of  hl8  refusal  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. 


"(c)  An  applicant  for  renewal  not  domi- 
ciled In  the  United  States  shall  be  subject 
to  and  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1(d)  hereof." 

Sxc.  6.  Section  10  Is  amended  by  changing 
the  colon  following  the  word  "conducted" 
to  a  period  and  striking  the  words  "Pro- 
vided, That  any  assigned  registration  may  be 
canceled  at  any  time  If  the  registered  mark 
is  being  used  by,  or  with  the  permission  of, 
the  assignee  so  as  to  misrepresent  the  soxircc 
of  the  goods  or  services  in  connection  with 
which  the  mark  is  used";  and  striking  the 
sentence  "The  Commissioner  shall  keep  a 
separate  record  of  such  assignments  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  recording."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "A  separate  record  of  asslgn- 
men^ts  submitted  for  recording  hereunder 
shall  be  maintained  In  the  Patent  Office." 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  12  Ls 
amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  to  a  colon  and  Inserting  after  the 
colon  the  following:  "Provided,  That  In  the 
case  of  an  applicant  claiming  concurrent 
use,  or  In  the  case  of  an  application  to  be 
placed  In  an  Interference  as  provided  for 
in  section  16  of  this  Act,  the  mark.  If  other- 
wise registrable,  may  be  published  subject 
to  the  determination  of  the  rights  of  the 
parties  to  such  proceedings." 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  12  is  amended 
by  striking  therefrom  the  first  word  of  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  words  "Marks  published  under  this". 

Sec.  8.  Section  13  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "notice  of"  each  occurrence,  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  "An  opposition  may  be  amended 
iinder  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner." 

Sec.  9.  Section  14  Is  amended  by  striking 
said  section  In  its  entirety  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

"Sk:.  14.  a  verified  petition  to  cancel  a 
registration  of  a  mark,  stating  the  grounds 
relied  upon,  may,  upon  payment  of  the 
prescribed  fee,  be  filed  by  any  person  who 
believes  that  he  Is  or  will  be  damaged  by  the 
registration  of  a  mark  on  the  principal  reg- 
ister eetabUshed  by  this  Act.  or  under  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1881,  or  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1905 — 

"(a)  within  five  years  from  the  date  of 
the  registration  of  the  mark  under  this  Act; 
or 

"(b)  within  five  years  from  the  date  of 
publication  under  section  12(c)  hereof  of 
a  mark  registered  under  the  Act  of  March 
8,  1881,  or  the  Act  of  February  20,  1905;  or 

"(c)  at  any  time  If  the  registered  mark 
becomes  the  common  descriptive  name  of 
an  article  or  substance,  or  has  been  aban- 
doned, or  Its  registration  was  obtained 
fraudulently  or  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
section  4  or  of  subsections  (a),  (b),  or  (c) 
of  section  2  of  this  Act  for  a  registration 
hereunder,  or  contrary  to  similar  prohibi- 
tory provisions  of  said  prior  Acts  for  a  reg- 
istration thereunder,  or  if  the  registered  mark 
is  being  used  by,  or  with  the  p>ermlaslon  of, 
the  registrant  so  as  to  misrepresent  the 
source  of  the  goods  or  services  in  connection 
with  which  the  mark  is  used;  or 

"(d)  at  any  time  if  the  mark  Is  registered 
under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1881,  or  the  Act 
of  February  20,  1905,  and  has  not  been  pub- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  12  of  this  Act;  or 

"(e)  at  any  time  In  the  case  of  a  certifica- 
tion mark  on  the  ground  that  the  registrant 
(1)  does  not  control,  or  Is  not  able  legiti- 
mately to  exercise  control  over,  the  use  of 
such  mark,  or  (2)  engages  In  the  production 
or  marketing  of  any  goods  or  services  to 
which  the  certification  mark  Is  applied,  or 
(3)  permits  the  use  of  the  certification  mark 
for  purposes  other  than  to  certify,  or  (4) 
dlscrlmlnately  refuses  to  certify  or  to  con- 
tinue to  certify  the  goods  or  servlees  of  any 


person  who  maintains  the  standards  or  con- 
ditions which  such  mark  certifies: 

"Provided,  That  the  Federal  Trade  Coounls- 
slon  may  apply  to  cancel  on  the  grounds 
specified  In  subsections  (c)  and  (e)  of  this 
section  any  mark  registered  on  the  principal 
register  estabUshed  by  this  Act.  and  the 
prescribed  fee  shall  not  be  required." 

Sec.  10.  Section  15  Is  amended  by  striking 
"<c)  and  (d)"  In  the  first  paragraph  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "(c) 
and  (e)". 

Section  15  Is  amended  by  striking  "or 
trade  name"  from  paragraph  numbered  (4). 

Sec.  11.  Section  16  Is  amended  by  striking 
therefrom  the  word  "purchasers". 

Sec.  12.  Section  21  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  entire  section,  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  21.  (a)(1)  An  applicant  for  regis- 
tration of  a  mark,  party  to  an  Interference 
proceeding,  party  to  an  opposition  proceed - 
In;*,  party  to  an  application  to  register  as 
a  lawful  concurrent  user,  party  to  a  can- 
cellation proceeding,  a  registrant  who  has 
filed  an  affidavit  as  provided  In  section  8,  or 
an  applicant  for  renewal,  who  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  or 
Trademark  Trial  and  Appeal  Board,  may  ap- 
peal to  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  thereby  waiving  his 
right  to  proceed  imder  section  21(b)  hereof: 
Provided.  That  such  appeal  shall  be  dis- 
missed If  any  adverse  jMirty  to  the  proceed- 
ing, other  than  the  Commissioner,  shall, 
within  twenty  days  after  the  appellant  has 
filed  notice  of  appeal  according  to  section 
21(a)(2)  hereof,  files  notice  with  the  Com- 
missioner that  he  elects  to  have  all  further 
proceedings  conducted  as  provided  in  section 
21(b)  hereof.  Thereupon  the  appellant  shall 
have  thirty  days  thereafter  within  which  to 
file  a  civil  action  under  said  section  21(b), 
in  default  of  which  the  decision  appealed 
from  shall  govern  the  further  proceedings 
In  the  case. 

"(2)  When  an  appeal  Is  taken  to  the 
United  States  Coiirt  of  Cxistoma  and  Patent 
Appeals,  the  appellant  shall  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  Commissioner,  and  shall  file 
In  the  Patent  OflOce  his  reasons  of  appeal, 
specifically  set  forth  in  writing,  within  such 
time  after  the  date  of  the  decision  appealed 
from,  not  less  than  sixty  days,  as  the  Com- 
missioner appoints. 

"(3)  The  coxirt  shall,  before  hearing  such 
appeal,  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  Hi 
the  hearing  to  the  Commissioner  and  the 
parties  thereto.  The  Commissioner  shaU 
transmit  to  the  court  certified  copies  of  all 
the  necessary  original  papers  and  evidence 
In  the  case  specified  by  the  appellant  and 
any  additional  papers  and  evidence  specified 
by  the  appellee,  and  In  an  ex  parte  case  the 
Commissioner  shall  furnish  the  court  with 
the  grounds  of  the  decision  of  the  Patent 
Office,  in  writing,  touching  aU  the  points  in- 
volved by  the  reasons  of  appeal. 

"(4)  The  coiu^  shaU  hear  and  determine 
such  appeal  on  the  evidence  produced  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office,  and  the  decision  shaU 
be  confined  to  the  points  set  forth  in  the 
reasons  of  appeal.  Upon  its  determination, 
the  court  shall  return  to  the  Commissioner  a 
certificate  of  Its  proceedings  and  decision, 
which  ShaU  be  entered  of  record  in  the  Pat- 
ent Office  and  govern  the  further  proceed- 
ings In  the  case. 

"(b)  (1)  Whenever  a  person  authorized  by 
section  21(a)  hereof  to  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
Is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  Trademark  Trial  and  Appeal 
Board,  said  person  may.  unless  appeal  has 
been  taken  to  said  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  have  remedy  by  a  civil  su;tlon 
If  commenced  within  such  time  after  such 
decision,  not  less  than  sixty  days,  as  the 
Commissioner  appoints  or  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 31(a) .  The  coiirt  may  adjudge  that  an 
applicant  Is  entitled  to  a  registration  upon 
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the  application  Involved,  that  a  registration 
Involved  should  be  canceled,  or  such  other 
matter  as  the  Issues  In  the  proceeding  re- 
quire, as  the  facts  In  the  case  may  appear. 
Such  adjudication  shall  authorise  the  Com- 
missioner to  take  any  necessary  action,  upon 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  be  made 
a  party  to  an  Inter  partes  proceeding  under 
this  subsection,  but  he  shall  be  notified  of 
the  fUlng  of  the  complaint  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court  In  which  It  Is  filed  nnd  shall  have 
the  right  to  Intervene  In  the  action. 

"(3)  In  all  cases  where  there  Is  no  adverse 
party,  a  copy  of  the  complaint  shall  be 
served  on  the  Commissioner;  and  all  the 
expenses  of  the  proceedings  shall  be  paid  by 
the  party  bringing  them,  whether  the  final 
decision  Is  In  his  favor  or  not.  In  suits 
brought  hereunder,  the  record  in  the  Patent 
Office  shall  be  admitted  on  motion  of  any 
party,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
to  costs,  expenses,  and  the  further  cross- 
examination  of  the  witnesses  as  the  court 
imposes,  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
any  party  to  take  further  testimony.  The 
testimony  and  exhibits  of  the  record  in  the 
Patent  Office,  when  admitted,  shall  have  the 
same  effect  as  if  originally  taken  and  pro- 
duced In  the  suit. 

"(4)  Where  there  Is  an  adverse  party,  such 
suit  may  be  Instituted  against  the  party  In 
Interest  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Pat- 
ent Office  at  the  time  of  the  decision  com- 
plained of.  but  any  party  In  Interest  may 
become  a  party  to  the  action.  If  there  be 
adverse  parties  residing  In  a  plxirallty  of 
districts  not  embraced  within  the  same  State, 
or  an  adverse  party  residing  in  a  foreign 
country,  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion and  may  issue  sununons  against  the 
adverse  parties  directed  to  the  marshal  of 
any  district  In  which  any  adverse  party  re- 
sides. Svunmons  against  adverse  parties  re- 
siding In  foreign  countries  may  be  served  by 
publication  or  otherwise  as  the  court  di- 
rects." 

Sec.  13.  Section  23  Is  amended  by  striking 
from  the  last  paragraph  thereof  the  words 
"has  begun  the  lawful  use  of  his  mark  In 
foreign  commerce  and  that  he". 

Sec.  14.  Section  24  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing In  the  second  sentence  thereof,  following 
the  word  "time",  the  following:  ".  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  prescribed  fee  and  the  filing  of 
a  verified  petition  stating  the  ground  there- 
for."; and  by  Inserting  In  the  third  sentence 
following  the  word  "Board"  the  word 
"which". 

Sec.  is.  Section  29  Is  amended  by  deleting 
foUowlng:  "In  the  Patent  Office,  may";  and 
by  deleting  "so  to  mark  goods  l>earlng  the 
the  principal  register  established  by  this 
Act.  shall"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "In  the  Patent  Office,  may";  and 
by  deleting  "so  to  mark  goods  bearing  the 
registered  mark,  or  by  a  registrant  under 
the  Act  of  March  19,  1920,  or  by  the  regis- 
trant of  a  mark  on  the  supplemental  reg- 
ister provided  by  this  Act"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "to  give  such  notice  of  regis- 
tration,". 

Sec.  16.  Section  30  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "shall"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "may"; 
and  by  striking  therefrom  all  of  said  section 
except  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "The  ap- 
plicant may  file  an  application  to  register  a 
mark  for  any  or  all  of  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices upon  or  In  connection  with  which  he  Is 
actually  using  the  mark:  Provided,  That 
when  such  goods  or  services  fall  within  a 
plurality  of  classes,  a  fee  equaling  the  sum 
of  the  fees  for  filing  an  application  In  each 
class  shall  be  paid,  and  the  Commissioner 
may  issue  a  single  certificate  of  registration 
for  such  mark." 


Sec.  17.  Subsection  (1)  of  section  32  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  entire  subsection 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Any  person  who  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  registrant — 

"(a)  use  In  conunerce  any  reproduction, 
counterfeit,  copy,  or  colorable  imitation  of  a 
registered  mark  in  connection  with  the  sale, 
offering  for  sale,  distribution,  or  advertising 
of  any  goods  or  services  on  or  In  connection 
with  which  such  use  Is  likely  to  cause  con- 
fusion, or  to  cause  mistake,  or  to  deceive;  or 

"(b)  reproduce,  counterfeit,  copy,  or  col- 
orably  Imitate  a  registered  mark  and  apply 
such  reproduction,  counterfeit,  copy,  or  col- 
orable imitation  to  labels,  signs,  prints, 
packages,  wrappers,  receptacles  or  advertise- 
ments Intended  to  be  used  in  commerce 
upon  or  In  connection  with  the  sale,  of- 
fering for  sale,  distribution,  or  advertising 
of  goods  or  services  on  or  in  connection  with 
which  such  use  is  likely  to  cause  confusion, 
or  to  cause  mistake,  or  to  deceive, 
shall  be  liable  In  a  clvU  action  by  the  regis- 
trant for  the  remedies  hereinafter  provided. 
Under  subsection  (b)  hereof,  the  registrant 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  profits  or 
damages  unless  the  acts  have  been  commit- 
ted with  knowledge  that  such  imitation  Is 
Intended  to  be  used  to  cause  confusion,  or 
to  cause  mistake,  or  to  deceive." 

Paragraph  (b)  of  subsection  (2)  of  section 

32  Is  amended  by  striking  the  word  "pub- 
lished" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  "publisher". 

Sec.  18.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  33  Is 
amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  words 
"certificate  of"  In  the  first  line,  and  changing 
"certificate",  second  appearance,  to  "regis- 
tration". 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  33  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "certificate",  first  appear- 
ance, and  Inserting  the  word  "reglsratlon" 
in  Ueu  thereof  and  by  striking  therefrom 
the  word  "certificate",  second  appearance, 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "aflMavlt 
filed  under  the  provkions  of  said  section  15". 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 

33  is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the 
words  "has  been  assigned  and";  and  by 
striking  therefrom  the  word  "assignee"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "regis- 
trant or  a  person  in  privity  with  the  regis- 
trant". 

Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
33  is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the 
word  "the"  following  the  words  "date  prior 
to"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"registration  of  the  mark  under  this  Act 
or";  by  striking  therefrom  "(a)  or"  foUow- 
lng the  word  "subsection";  and  by  changing 
the  period  to  ";  or". 

Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
33  is  amended  by  inserting  the  words  "reg- 
istration under  this  Act  or"  after  the  word 
"the",  second  appearance;  by  striking  there- 
from "(a)  or"  following  the  word  "subsec- 
tion", first  appearance;  by  striking  from  the 
proviso  the  words  "only  where  the  said  mark 
has  been  published  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  section  12  and  shall  apply";  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "the  date  of"  following  the 
words  "prior  to"  in  said  proviso  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "such  registration  or 
such";  by  striking  therefrom  the  words  "un- 
der subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  section  12  of 
this  Act":  and  by  changing  the  period  to 
":  or". 

Sec.  19.  Section  36  is  amended  by  striking 
"31(1)  (b)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"32". 

Sec.  20.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  44  Is 
amended  by  striking  said  subsection  In  Its 
entirety  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(b)  Any  person  whose  country  of  origin 
Is  a  party  to  any  convention  or  treaty  relat- 
ing to  trademarks,  trade  or  commercial 
names,  or  the  repression  of  unfair  competi- 
tion, to  which  the  United  States  la  also  a 
party,  or  extends  reciprocal  rights  to  na- 


tionals of  the  United  States  by  law,  shaU  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  section  under 
the  conditions  expressed  herein  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  any  provision  of 
such  convention,  treaty  or  reciprocal  law.  In 
addition  to  the  rights  to  which  any  owner 
of  a  mark  Is  otherwise  entitled  by  this  Act." 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  44  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  word  "a"  In  the  second 
sentence  the  words  "certification  or  a";  and 
by  striking  from  said  second  sentence  the 
words  "application  for  or". 

Sec.  21.  Section  46  is  amended  as  follows: 
The  sixth  paragraph  of  said  section,  relating 
to  the  definition  of  "applicant,  registrant". 
Is  amended  by  changing  "and",  second  ap- 
pearance, to  ",  predecessors,". 

The  ninth  paragraph  of  said  section,  relat- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  terms  "trade  name" 
and  "commercial  name".  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting a  comma  between  the  words  "com- 
mercial" and  "agricultural". 

The  eleventh  paragraph  of  said  section, 
being  the  definition  of  "service  mark".  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  definition  In  Its 
entirety  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"The  term  'service  mark'  means  a  mark 
used  In  the  sale  or  advertising  of  services  to 
identify  the  services  of  one  person  and  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  services  of  others. 
Titles,  character  names  and  other  distinc- 
tive featiu-es  of  radio  or  television  programs 
may  be  registered  as  service  marks  notwith- 
standing that  they,  or  the  programs,  may 
advertise  the  goods  of  the  sponsor." 

The  fifteenth  paragraph  of  said  section, 
relating  to  use  in  commerce,  is  amended 
by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  said 
paragraph  to  a  comma  and  adding  the  words 
"or  the  services  are  rendered  In  more  than 
one  State  or  In  this  and  a  foreign  country 
and  the  person  rendering  the  services  Is 
engaged  In  commerce  In  connection  there- 
with." 

The  seventeenth  paragraph  of  said  sec- 
tion, relating  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"colorful  Imitation",  Is  amended  by  chang- 
ing "terms"  to  "term"  and  deleting  the 
word  "piuchasers"  at  the  end  thereof. 

The  final  paragraph  of  said  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  word 
"commence"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "commerce". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

1.  Page  2,  line  18,  Insert  after  "pending" 
the  words  "or  of  any  registration  Issued". 

Page  2,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out  "or  (11) 
the  date  of  a  registration  Issued  under  this 
Act' ". 

Page  2.  line  20,  change  "(Ul)"  to  "(U)". 

Page  2,  line  23,  change  "(Iv)"  to  "(Ul)". 

2.  Page  3,  line  14,  strike  out  "heretofore  or 
hereafter  made,  or"  and  substitute  ",  Includ- 
ing those". 

Page  4,  lines  14  and  15,  change  "cancella- 
tion" to  "cancelation". 

Page  6,  line  25,  change  "provided"  to  "pre- 
scribed". 

Page  6,  line  17.  change  "attaching"  to 
"having  attached". 

Page  13,  line  16,  change  "In"  to  "In". 

Page  18,  line  6,  change  "distinguished"  to 
"distinguish". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMPACT  BETWEEN  LOUISIANA 
AND  TEXAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7855) 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  an 
amendment  to  a  compact  ratified  by  the 
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states  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  and  relat- 
ing to  the  waters  of  the  Sabine  River. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  be 
assured  that  this  deals  only  with  Texas 
membership  on  this  commission  and  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  offshore  oil 
lands.  No  change  in  the  offshore  oil 
lands  boundaries  is  made  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  far  as  I  know,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  offshore  oil  lands, 
because  that  was  never  even  mentioned 
in  the  hearings  by  the  committee  when 
we  were  considering  the  bill.  This  au- 
thorization is  to  lengthen  the  time 
thereby  permitting  continuity  of  mem- 
bership. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to 
an  amendment  to  the  Interstate  compact 
relating  to  the  waters  of  the  Sabine  River 
and  to  its  tributaries  which  was  ratified  by 
the  Leglslatxire  of  the  State  of  Texas  and 
ratified  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  which  amendment  reads  as 
follows : 

"asticlk  vn — 

"(C)  The  Texas  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  six 
years;  provided,  however,  that  one  of  the 
original  Texas  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  to  establish  a  half-term  Interval 
between  the  expiration  dates  of  the  terms 
of  such  members,  and  thereafter  one  such 
number  shall  be  appointed  each  three  years 
for  the  regular  term.  One  of  the  Louisi- 
ana members  shall  be  ex-offlclo  the  Director 
of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Public 
Works;  the  other  Louisiana  member  shall  be 
a  resident  of  the  Sabine  Watershed  and 
shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana  for  a  term  of  four  years;  provided 
that  the  first  member  so  appointed  shall 
serve  untU  June  30.  1958.  Each  State  mem- 
ber shall  hold  office  subject  to  the  laws  of 
his  Sate  or  untU  his  successes  has  been  duly 
appointed  and  qualified." 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved.  This 
reservation  shall  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  vesting  of  rights  to  the  use  of 
water  pursuant  to  applicable  law  and  no 
alteration,  amendment,  or  repeal  of  this 
act  shaU  be  held  to  affect  rights  so  vested. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RECREATION  FACILITIES  IN 
RESERVOIR  AREAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4934) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  modify  certain  leases  entered  into  for 
the  provision  of  recreation  facilities  in 
reservoir  areas. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  notice  the  report 


indicates  that  the  bin  deals  only  with 
licenses  entered  Into  before  November 
1.  1956.  The  bill  strikes  out  that  lan- 
guage. Can  someone  on  the  committee 
handling  this  bill  tell  me  whether  the 
date  of  November  1.  1956  is  still  in  the 
bill,  and  if  not,  why  not? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
calendar. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLARIFY  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 
INSPECTION  ACT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (H.R.  7866) 
to  amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act  to  extend  the  application  thereof 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act  (71  Stat.  441)  Is  amended  by  striking 
section  4(a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"  ( a )  the  term  'commerce '  means  commerce 
between  any  State  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or 
between  points  within  the  same  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  through  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  within  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  the  term  'State'  Includes 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico." 

Witli  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  2.  after  "Puerto  Rico"  Insert 
"and  the  Virgin  Islands." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act  to  extend  the  application  there- 
of to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ABOLITION  OP  FEDERAL  FARM 
MORTGAGE     CORPORATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1040)  to 
abolish  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  only  like 
to  make  this  statement,  that  this  ought 
to  be  a  red  letter  day  in  the  history  of 
the  Government,  because  we  are  now 
abolishing  one  agency,  one  corporation, 
In  the  Government,  perhaps  saving  a 
little  money.  That  does  not  happen 
very  often. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  biU? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation, 
established  by  the  Act  of  January  31,  1934 
(48  Stat.  344;  13  n.S.C.  1030).  U  hereby 
abollahed;  and,  except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (d),  all  of  the  powers,  duties,  func- 
tions, and  authority  of  such  Corporation  are 
hereby  terminated. 

(b)  All  right,  title,  and  Interest  In  or  to 
real  property  other  than  reserved  mineral 
Interests  which  may  appear  of  public  record 
In  any  farm  credit  district  to  be  In  the  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  or  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  are  hereby  confirmed 
to  be  In  the  Federal  land  bank  of  said  dis- 
trict, and  said  bank  is  hereby  authorized  In 
Its  own  name  or  In  the  name  of  the  Federo.] 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  to  execute  any 
a^ignmeiit,  release,  satisfaction,  or  other 
Instrument  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate in  connection  therewith  to  perfect  title 
of  record  In  the  true  owners. 

(c)  All  right,  title,  and  Interest  to  any 
reserved  mineral  Interests  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  which  have  not 
been  disposed  of  otherwise  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  are  hereby  con- 
firmed to  be  In  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  imder  the  mineral  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (1)  all  cash,  ac- 
counts receivable,  and  other  asiets  owned  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  and 
(2)  aU  authority  of  such  corporation  relating 
to  the  collection  of  notes  receivable  from 
the  Federal  land  banks. 

(e)  Any  cash  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  any  moneys  collected  by 
him,  by  virtue  of  the  transfer  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  deposited  In  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Sac.  3.  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lawfully  oonmienced  by  or  against  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Mortgage  CorporaUon  shall  abate 
by  reaeoa  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  but 
the  court,  on  motion  or  supplemental  peti- 
tion filed  at  any  time  within  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  such  enactment,  may  al- 
low the  same  to  be  maintained  by  or  against 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec  8.  (B)  Sections  1.2.  3.  4.  5,  6.  12.  17, 
and  18  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration Act,  as  amended  (13  U.S.C.  1020, 
1020a-1020h,  9»3a.  733(r)).  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Sections  32  (except  the  fourteenth 
sentence  thereof) ,  33,  34,  and  35  of  the 
Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended  (12  UjS.C.  1016-1019.  except  1016 
(h).  second  sentence)  are  hereby  repealed, 
and  the  fourteenth  sentence  of  such  section 
33  (13  U.S.C.  1016(h).  second  sentence)  Is 
hereby  amended  by  deleting  therefrom  the 
word  "such". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  the  eighth  para- 
graph of  section  13  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  as  amended  (13  UB.C.  347),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  by  the  deposit  or  pledge 
of  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  bonds 
Issued  imder  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation  Act,". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended  (13 
US.C.  353),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"bonds  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration having  matiu-ities  from  date  of  pur- 
chase of  not  exceeding  six  months.*. 

(e)  The  fourteenth  paragraph  of  section  7 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  as  amended 
(13  U.S.C.  723(c)),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  fourth  sentence   thereof. 
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(f )  The  last  paragrtp^  of  section  12  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as  antended  (13 
use.  723),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Amiounts  transmitted  to  Federml  land 
bank  associations  by  Federal  land  banks  to 
me  loaned  to  its  members  shall,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  bank,  be  In  current  funds  or,  at 
the  option  of  the  borrower.  In  farm  loan 
bonds." 

(g)  Paragraph  Eighth  of  section  13  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as  amended  (13 
use.  781 ) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  fellows : 

"Eighth.  To  buy  and  sell  United  States 
Government  obligations  direct  or  fuUy 
guaranteed." 

(h)  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act,  as  amended  ( 12  UJS.C.  781 ) .  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  Fifteenth,  Six- 
teenth, and  Twentieth  thereof. 

(1)  Section  22  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act,  as  amended  (12  US.C.  897),  is  amended 
by  (1)  striking  out  clause  (e)  under  the 
heading  "In  the  case  of  a  Federal  land  bank", 
and  (2)  striking  out  clause  (e)  under  the 
heading  "In  the  case  of  a  joint-stock  land 
bank". 

(j)  Section  03  of  tJhe  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
103S,  as  amended  (12  VS.C.  1138b),  U 
amendsrt  by  striking  out  "the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgsg*  Corporatloit.'*. 

(k)  The  Act  of  June  4,  1936,  as  anoended 
(48  Stat.  1461;  12  U.SC.  77Sa) .  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation,"  and  "the  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner". 

(1)  Seetioa  7(b)  at  the  First  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act.  flaoal  year  1936.  approved 
June  33.  1996  (49  SUt  1684;  15  U  S  C.  713a 
(b)).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  Item  4 
thereof  and  by  redeslfnatlng  items  5  to  13. 
Inclusive,  as  4  to  13.  respectively. 

(m)  Ttas  Act  of  September  6.  1960  (64 
Stat.  769;  7  VS.C.  lOM),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  4  thereof. 

(n)  SecUon  7(a)  of  th«  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1953.  as  amended  (13  US.C.  63ef(a)).  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  and 
third  sentences  therecrf. 

(o)  The  second  sentence  of  section  433 
of  Utle  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act,". 

(p)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  493  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation '. 

(q)  Section  657  of  tlUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Fed- 
eral Farm  Mortgage  C<trporatlon,". 

(r)  Section  658  of  title  18  ot  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Fed- 
eral Farm  Mortgage  CorpKjratlon.". 

(s)  SecUon  1006  of  ilUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Fed- 
eral Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,". 

(t)  Section  1014  of  Utle  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
the    Federal   Farm   Mortgage   CorporaUon,". 

(u)  Section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poraUon Control  Act.  as  amended  (31  VS.C. 
846).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  CorporaUon;". 

(V)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (56  Stat.  741; 
12  UJB.C.  1020A-1),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  secUon  603  thereul. 

( w)  The  last  paragraph  of  section  32  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  as  amended  (12 
VS.C.  902.  003).  U  hereby  repealed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: |j 

Page  4.  line  8,  strikB  out  "(13  U.S.C.  732)" 
and  Insert  "12  U.S.C.  772)" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  «uid  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DURUM  WHEAT  PRODUCTION  IN 
TULELAKE,  CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bffl  (S.  1107) 
to  provide  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
existing  provision  for  a  minimum  wheat 
acreage  allotment  in  the  Tulelake  area 
of  California. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
Uon 334(1)  of  the  Agrtculttiral  Adjustment 
Act  ot  1988,  as  amended.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "1958  through  1961"  out 
of  the  first  sentence  thereof,  .mA  Inserting 
"1958  through  1963";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing additional  sentence:  "Any  provision 
of  law  providing  for  a  general  reductton  In 
farm  acreage  allotments,  or  for  an  acreage 
diversion  program,  for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat 
shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  farms 
for  which  acreage  allotments  are  increased 
under  the  provisions  hereof  unless  such  pro- 
vision of  law  is  made  applicable  specifically 
to   such    farms." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  1,  after  "1962"  Insert  "or 
1963". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  TO  PARM  CREDIT 
LAWS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1927)  to 
amend  further  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXCHANGE  OF  LANDS  BETWEEN 
THE  NAVY  AND  OREGON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  8924) 
to  amend  section  207  of  the  Military 
Construction  Act  of  1960  in  order  to 
clarify  the  authority  granted  under 
such  section  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  exchange  certain  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States  for  lands  owned 
by  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
two  or  three  questions :  First  of  all,  does 
this  bill  provide  for  the  fair  market 
value  in  the  proposed  exchange  of  lands 
where  there  is  a  difference  as  to  value? 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  my  understanding 
is  that  it  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  the  gentleman 
understands  that  it  does,  but  I  should 
like  a  little  more  assurance  than  that, 
that  it  does  provide  for  the  fair  market 
value. 


Mr.  NORBLAD.  It  does  provide  for 
the  fair  market  value. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right.  Now,  will  the 
gentleman  please  tell  me  the  meaning 
of  "missile  park"? 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  It  is  contemplated 
that  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Co,  will  go  in 
there  and  do  testing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  is  known 
as  the  missile  park;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  NORBLAD.    I  presume  so,  yes, 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  WU  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asiembled.  That  section 
207  of  the  Military  Construction  Act  of  1960 
(74  Stat.  166,  175)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
is  authorized,  tipon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine  to  be  in  the  public 
interest,  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Oregon 
all  or  part  of  or  Interests  in  the  lands.  In- 
cluding acquired  and  public  domain  lands, 
comprising  the  Boardman  Bombing  Range 
In  the  State  of  Oregon,  as  delineated  on  a 
map  designated  as  'War  Department.  Office 
of  the  Division  Engineer,  North  Pacific  Divi- 
sion, Real  Estate,  Boardman  Precision  Bomb- 
ing Range',  approved  February  17,  1947, 
drawing  numbered  0-31-52.  The  conveyance 
of  such  lands  to  the  State  of  Oregon  shall 
be  made  In  exchange  for  a  conveyarice,  with- 
out restriction  as  to  tisc  of  lands,  to  the 
United  States  of  such  lands,  or  interests 
therein,  of  the  State  of  Oregon  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  shall  find  suitable  for  use, 
with  any  lands  or  interests  retained  by  the 
Navy,  as  a  bombing  range,  and  upon  payment 
by  the  State  of  Oregon  to  the  United  States 
of  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
determines  to  represent  the  total  of  (1)  the 
difference,  if  any,  between  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  so  conveyed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  land  and  interests  in  lands  ac- 
cepted In  exchange  therefor,  and  (2)  the 
cost  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  of  pro- 
viding a  cotnplete  subsUtute  facility  on  the 
retained  lands,  if  any,  and  the  State  lands 
so  acqxiired. 

"(b)  The  State  of  Oregon  shall  agree  to 
be  primarily  liable  and  hold  the  United 
States  harmless  from  any  claims  for  personal 
Injury  or  property  damage  resulting  from  the 
condition  of  the  lands  conveyed  by  th* 
United  States. 

"(c)  Of  the  lands  retained  by  the  Navy. 
If  any,  together  with  any  lands  conveyed  to 
the  United  States  by  the  State  of  Oregon, 
37,320.31  acres  thereof.  Inclusive  of  any  re- 
tained public  domain  lands,  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  shall  become  public 
domain  lands  of  the  United  States  subject 
to  all  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable 
thereto,  but  shall  remain  withdrawn  from 
all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public 
land  laws,  including  the  mining  and  mineral 
leasing  laws,  and  shall  be  reserved  for  use 
as  a  bombing  range  under  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon  of  the  Department  of  the  Mavy  until 
such  withdrawal  and  reservation  Is  reveled 
by  cx'der  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  The  remaining  acreage  of  the  lands 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  shall  become 
a  part  of  the  lands  comprising  the  substi- 
tute bombing  range  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
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"(d)  The  money  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  In  connection  with  the  ex- 
change authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  dis- 
bursed as  follows:  (1)  The  difference  In  the 
fair  market  value  between  the  public  do- 
main lands  conveyed  by  the  United  States 
and  the  lands  designated  as  public  domain 
lands  under  subsection  (c).  exclusive  of  any 
retained  public  domain  lands,  shall  be  dis- 
tributed as  a  receipt  from  the  sale  of  public 
domain  lands;  (2)  the  difference  In  the  fair 
market  value  between  the  remaining  lands 
and  interests  exchanged  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  a  mlscellaneovis  re- 
ceipt; and  (3)  the  amount  received  to  defray 
the  cost  of  providing  a  complete  substitute 
facility  shall  be  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  for  the  construction  and 
acquisition  of  such  complete  substitute  fa- 
culty. 

"(e)  The  Department  of  the  Navy  shall 
not  be  required  to  relinquish  use  of  any 
lands  of  the  Boardman  Bombing  Range  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Oregon  until 
the  complete  substitute  facility  is  available 
for  use." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  4,  lines  3  to  6,  after  the  semicolon 
substitute  the  following:  "and  (3)  the 
amount  representing  the  cost  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  for  providing  a  com- 
plete substitute  facility  on  the  retained 
lands,  if  any,  and  the  State  lands  so  ac- 
quired, shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as 
a  miscellaneous  receipt." 

The  conmiittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISCLAIM  INTEREST  IN  CERTAIN 
RIGHTS  IN  LANDS  IN     NEVADA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2272)  to 
disclaim  interest  in  certain  rights  in  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  interest 
in  lands  which  it  may  have,  prior  to  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act,  acquired  by  virtue  of 
chapter  103  Stat.,  Nevada  1887.  or  by  any 
revisions  and  reenactment  thereof. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ANNUAL  AUDIT  OP  BRIDGE 
COMMISSIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8921) 
to  provide  for  the  annual  audit  of  bridge 
commissions  and  authorities  created  by 
act  of  Congress,  for  the  filling  of  vacan- 
cies in  the  membership  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  am  wondering  if  this  legislation  would 
provide  for  the  Congress  to  make  an 
annual  audit  of  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  DENTON.  The  bill  was  drawn 
so  as  to  specifically  exempt  the  New 
York  Port  Authority. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  title 
reads  "to  provide  for  the  annual  audit 
of  bridge  commissions  and  authorities 
created  by  act  of  Congress  for  the  filling 
of  vacancies  in  the  membership  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes."  It  is  the  con- 
tention of  many  that  any  compact  en- 
tered into  by  various  States  constitutes 
a  creation  by  Congress. 

Mr.  DENTON.  As  I  say,  this  bill  Is 
specifically  limited  to  these  five  com- 
missions. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprcsentatit>e5  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
esch  bridge  commission  and  authority  cre- 
ated by  Act  of  Congress  shall  provide  for  an 
annual  audit  of  its  financial  transactions  by 
an  Independent  public  accountant  of  recog- 
nized standing  in  such  maner  as  prescribed 
by  the  Governors  of  the  States  concerned  and 
in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  audit- 
ing standards.  Each  such  commission  and 
authority  shall  make  available  for  such  pur- 
poses all  books,  accounts,  financial  records, 
reports,  flies,  and  all  other  papers,  documents, 
or  property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  such 
commlssl(}n  or  authority.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  available  its  advice  on  any  matter  per- 
taining to  an  audit  performed  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

(b)  The  commission  or  authority  within 
four  months  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  audit  is  made  shall  sub- 
mit a  copy  of  the  audit  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  concerned  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  The  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall 
Include  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities, 
capital,  and  surplus  or  deficits;  a  statement 
of  surplus  or  deficit  analysis,  a  statement 
of  income  and  expense;  a  statement  of 
sources  and  application  of  funds:  and  such 
comments  and  Information  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  keep  the  Governor  of  the  States 
concerned  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Informed  of  the  operations  and  financial 
condition  of  the  commission. 

(c)  The  Governor  of  either  State  con- 
cerned or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of 
further  audits  of  any  bridge  commission  or 
authority  created  by  Act  of  Congress  if  the 
audit  report  submitted  under  subsection  (b) 
is  not  satisfactory  to  said  Governor  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  respectively. 

(d)  The  commission  or  authority  shall 
bear  all  expenses  of  the  annual  audit  of  Its 
financial  transactions  as  required  by  this 
section.  All  expenses  of  any  additional  audit 
required  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  by 
the  official  or  agency  requesting  such  addi- 
tional audit. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Each  person  who  is  a  mem- 
ber, on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  of 
a  bridge  commission  or  authority  created  by 
Act  of  Congress  shall  continue  in  office  until 
the  expiration  of  his  present  term,  except  as 
provided  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  where  provision  Is 
made  in  the  Act  creating  a  bridge  commis- 
sion or  authority  for  membership  thereon 
without  limitation  as  to  length  of  term  of 
office,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  on 
or  before  the  expiration  of  ninety  dajrs  after 
the  date  of  this  Act,  reappoint  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  persons  who  are  mem- 
bers of  such  bridge  commission  or  authority 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act  as 
members  of  such  bridge  conunisslon  or  au- 
thority for  a  term  of  two  years  from  the  date 


of  reappointment,  reappoint  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  members  of  such  bridge, 
conunisslon  or  authority  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and  reappoint  the  remaining  members 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  Thereafter,  the 
term  of  each  member  appointed  to  such 
commission  or  authority  shall  be  six  years, 
except  when  an  appointment  is  made  to  fill 
an  unexpired  term  or  when  an  incumbent 
member  wboee  term  has  expired  holds  over 
until  his  successor  is  appointed,  and  vacan- 
cies shall  b«  filled  as  provided  under  sub- 
section (c)   of  this  section. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  term  of  office  of  each  person  who 
is  a  member  of  the  White  County  Bridge 
Conunisslon,  created  by  the  Act  approved 
AprU  12.  IMl  (56  Stat.  140),  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire  on  the 
ninetieth  day  after  such  date  of  enactment. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  thereupon 
appoint  three  persons  as  members  of  the 
commission,  one  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
one  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  one  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  Each  person  appointed 
as  a  member  of  the  commission  thereafter 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
except  that  a  person  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy shall  serve  only  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  his  predecessor.  Each  person  ap- 
pointed under  this  subsection  shall  give  such 
bond  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Conamerce,  conditioned  upon  the  faithful 
performance  of  all  duties  required  by  this 
Act.  The  cost  of  such  bonds  shall  be 
deemed  an  operating  expense  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  desig- 
nate the  member  of  the  commission  who 
shall  serve  as  cliairman  and  the  member  who 
shall  serve  as  vice  chairman.  Vacancies  in 
the  commission  shall  not  affect  its  powers, 
and  shaU  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  appointments  were  made.  The 
conunisslon  shall  have  power  to  establish 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
its  business. 

(c)  A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  any 
bridge  commission  or  authority  to  which 
this  Act  Is  applicable  occurring  by  reason 
of  expiration  of  term,  falliue  to  qualify  as 
a  member,  death,  removal  from  office,  resig- 
nation, or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Incumbent  mem- 
bers whoae  terms  have  expired  shall  hold 
over  In  office  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed and  qualified. 

(d)  Each  member  appointed  under  this 
Act  shall  qualify  within  thirty  days  after 
appointment  by  filing  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  an  oath  that  he  will  faithfully 
perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by 
law. 

(e)  Each  member  appointed  under  this 
Act  shall  be  removable  for  cause  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(f)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  ex  officio  members  or  State  highway  de- 
partment members  of  such  bridge  commis- 
sions or  authorities. 

Sec.  3.  Each  bridge  commission  and  au- 
thority created  by  Act  of  Congress  shall 
submit  an  annual  report,  covering  its  opera- 
tions and  fiscal  transactions  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  its  financial  condition  and 
a  statement  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures 
during  such  period,  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States  concerned  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  not  later  than  four  months  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  audit  required  under  section  1  of  this 
Act  Is  made. 

Src.  4.  Authority  Is  hereby  granted  to 
transfer  all  functions,  [xjwers,  duties,  respon- 
sibilities, authority,  assets,  liability,  obliga- 
tions, books,  records,  property,  and  equip- 
ment of  any  existing  bridge  commission  or 
authority  created  by  Act  of  Congress  to  the 
highway  department  or  other  agency  of  the 
State  or  States  concerned,  or  to  joint  agen- 
cies established  by  interstate  compact  or 
agreement.    Such  transfer  shall  be  carried 
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out  in  a  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  or  au- 
thorized by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  States 
concerned.  Upon  such  transfer,  such  bridge 
commission  or  authority  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  AU  provltilons  of  Acts  of  Con- 
gress creating  bridge  oommisslons  or  author- 
ities may  be  enforced  or  the  violation  thereof 
prevented  by  mandamus,  injunction,  or  other 
appropriate  remedy  by  the  chief  legal  officer 
of  either  State  concerned,  in  any  court  hav- 
ing competent  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter  and  of  the  parties.  The  following 
provisions  of  law  are   hereby  repealed: 

Section  11  of  the  Act  approved  October 
30,  1951   (65  Stat.  699); 

Section  15  of  the  Act  approved  July  26. 
1956  (70  Stat.  676); 

Section  12  of  the  Act  approved  April  12, 
1941  (55  Stat.  144). 

(b)  Members  and  employees  of  bridge  com- 
missions and  authorities  created  by  Act  of 
Congress  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal 
officers  and  employees. 

(c)  The  members  of  such  bridge  commis- 
sions and  authorities  shall  each  be  entitled 
to  a  per  diem  compensation  for  their  services 
of  $30  for  each  day  actually  spent  In  the 
business  of  the  commission  or  authority,  but 
the  maximum  per  diem  compensation  of  the 
chairman  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed 
$3,000,  and  of  each  other  member  in  any  one 
year  shall  not  exceed  $2,000.  The  members 
of  such  commissions  and  authorities  shall 
also  be  entitled  to  receive  traveling  expense 
allowance  of  12  cents  a  mile  for  each  mile 
actually  traveled  on  tfcp  business  of  the  com- 
mission or  authority. 

Payments  under  tti|e  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shaU  be  in  lieu  of  any  other 
payments  for  salary  ot  expenses  authorized 
for  service  as  a  member  of  any  such  com- 
mission or  authority  under  the  provisions 
of  any  other  Federal  law  relating  to  such 
comnUsslon  or  authority,  but  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  affect  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  with  respect  to  the  funds  from 
which  any  such  payments  shall  be  naade. 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
bridge  or  causeway  commission  or  authority 
created  by  an  Act  o(  Congress,  the  entire 
membership  of  which  is  ex  officio. 

Sic.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  to  the  following  bridge  conunls- 
sions  and  authority : 

(1)  Arkansas-Mississippi  Bridge  Commis- 
sion, created  by  the  Act  approved  May  17. 
1939  (53  SUt.  747) ; 

(2)  White  County  Bridge  Commission, 
created  by  the  Act  approved  April  12.  1941 
(55  SUt.  140): 

(3)  City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Commission, 
created  by  the  Act  approved  December  21, 
1044  (58  Stet.  846); 

(4)  Sabine  Lake  Bridge  and  Causeway 
Authority,  created  by  the  Act  approved  Octo- 
ber 30.  1951    (65  Stat.  695);   and 

(5)  Muscatine  Brldfie  Commission,  created 
by  the  Act  approved  July  26,  1966  (70  Stat. 
660). 

Sac.  7.  If  any  provltdon  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  pi-ovision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  the  Act,  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  persons  tr  circumstances  other 
than  those  as  to  whkch  It  is  held  invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  U  OP  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT   OP    1958 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  9053) 
to  amend  title  n  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  with  respect 
to  the  periods  for  which  loans  under 
that  title  are  made. 


There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  205(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"academic  year  or  Its  equivalent,  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner,". 

(b)  The  ameiKlment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  academic  year  or  equivalent 
period,  as  determined  under  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  which 
began  before  July  1,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CORRECTING  INEQUITY  IN  THE  1962 
WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  fH.R.  8842) 
to  amend  subsection  (h)  of  section  124 
of  the  Agricultural  Enabling  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1961. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (h)  of  section  124  of  the  Agrlcul- 
tiu^  Enabling  Amendments  Act  of  1961  be 
aoMuded  by  striking,  following  the  word 
"subsection",  "(a)  or",  and  following  the 
words  "diverted  acres"  Insert  "of  the  1962 
allotment". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  beglnlng  on  line  5  strike  out  the 
word  "fcdlowing"  and  all  of  line  6  and  Insert 
"striking  out  the  words  'diverted  acres'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'acres  diverted  from 
the   1962   allotment'  ". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  1962  FEED  GRAIN 
PROGRAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8914) 
to  amend  subsection  (d)  of  section  16 
of  the  Soil  Con.servation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TOT  J  .EPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  Members  who  could  not 
be  present  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findlby],  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU 
is  a  classic  example  of  the  way  that  our 
farm  control  bills  are  liberalized  almost 
immediately  following  thdr  enactment. 
Earlier  this  year  Congress  passed  the 
"Agricultural  Act  of  1961."  Included  in 
this  law  was  a  special  1962  control  pro- 
gram for  wheat  farmers.  It  was  signed 
by  the  President  (xi  August  8.  1961.  Now 
this  afternoon,  just  40  days  and  40  nights 
later,  we  have  before  the  House  two 
bills  to  liberalize  that  law.  The  first 
bill,  H.R.  8842,  which  was  just  passed  on 
the  Consent  Calendar,  liberalized  the 
method  of  calculating  how  much  wheat 
can  be  released  from  the  storage  of  a 
previously  produced  crop. 

This  bill,  HM.  8914,  sets  up  special 
rules  for  wheatgrowers  in  western  Kan- 
sas and  in  other  summer  fallow  areas 
planting  winter  wheat  and  barley. 

This  bill  win  allow  certain  farmers  to 
plant  and  harvest  barley  now  and  in 
1962.  even  though  they  do  not  have  a 
1959-60  barley  base.  This  would  be  al- 
lowed at  the  same  time  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  be  paying  other 
farmers  for  not  growing  as  much  barley 
as  they  did  in  1959-60.  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  a  procedure  would  be  com- 
pletely illogical  and  inconsistent. 

Another  aspect  of  this  leglslatioa 
which  makes  it  wholly  unacceptable  is 
that  it  gives  a  special  loophole  to  wheat 
farmers  in  just  one  part  of  the  coimtry. 
Farmers  who  retire  Wheatland  under 
the  new  wheat  law  are  paid  from  45  per- 
cent to  60  percent  of  their  normal  yield 
for  doing  so.  Under  H.R.  8914  preferred 
farmers  would  not  only  receive  this  pay- 
ment, but  they  would  also  be  able  to 
plant  barley  on  those  idled  acres.  If 
that  barley  turned  out  well  next  spring, 
they  could  harvest  it  and  participate  in 
the  feedgrain  program.  If  it  turned  out 
poorly,  they  could  plow  it  under  and 
replace  it  with  other  spring-planted  feed 
grains.  This  preferential  treatment 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  warranted, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ample 
payment  is  made  for  establishing  cover 
crops  to  prevent  wind  erosion. 


RICE  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  9013) 
to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  rice  acre- 
age history  where  producer  withdraws 
from  the  production  of  rice. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 353  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  Off  1938.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1353).  be 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there<tf  a  new 
subsection  (f )  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)(1)  If  a  producer  in  a  State  in  which 
farm  rice  acreage  aUotments  are  determined 
on  the  basis  of  past  production  of  rice  by 
the  producer  on  the  farm,  dies,  his  history 
of  rice  production  shall  be  apportioned  in 
whole  or  in  part  among  his  heirs  or  devisees 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  they  may 
continue,  or  have  continued,  hia  fanning 
operations,  if  satisfactory  proof  of  such  suc- 
cession of  farming  operations  is  furnished 
the  Secretary. 

"(2)  if  a  producer  in  a  State  in  which 
farm  rice  acreage  allotments  are  determined 
on  the  basis  of  past  production  of  rice  by 
the    producer    on    the    farm    withdraws    in 
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whole  or  In  part  from  rice  production  In 
favor  of  a  member  or  members  of  his  family 
who  wUI  succeed  to  his  farming  operations 
that  portion  of  his  rice  history  acreage  as 
may  be  ascribed  to  such  withdrawal  may 
be  transferred  to  such  family  member  or 
members,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  satisfactory 
proof  of  such  relationship  and  succession  of 
farming  operations  by  such  family  member 
or  members  Is  furnished  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  If  a  producer  In  a  State  In  which 
farm  rice  acreage  allotments  are  determined 
on  the  basis  of  past  production  of  rice  by 
the  producer  on  the  farm  permanently  with- 
draws from  rice  production,  his  rice  history 
acreage  may  be  transferred  to  another  pro- 
ducer or  producers  who  have  had  previous 
rice-producing  experience,  provided  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  are  met:  ( 1 )  The  transferee 
must  acquire  the  entire  farming  operation 
pertaining  to  rice,  including  all  production 
and  harvesting  equipment,  any  irrigation 
equipment  not  permanently  attached  to  the 
land,  and  any  land  owned  by  the  transferor 
to  which  any  of  the  transferred  rice  history 
acreage  may  be  ascribed;  and  (11)  the  trans- 
feree must  actually  plant  at  least  90  per 
centum  of  his  total  producer  rice  acreage 
allotment.  Including  the  allotment  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  rice  history  acre- 
age acquired  from  the  transferor  for  at  least 
t^ree  out  of  the  next  four  years  following 
the  transfer.  Failure  by  the  transferee  to 
comply  with  condition  (11)  above  shall  re- 
sult in  cancellation  of  the  transfer  of  the 
rice  history  acreage.  The  transferor  of  rice 
acreage  history  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  a  producer  rice  acreage 
allotment  for  any  year  subsequent  to  such 
transfer,  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
allotment  may  be  based  on  rice  history  ac- 
quired In  a  year  (subsequent  to  the  trans- 
fer) for  which  rice  acreage  allotments  are 
not  In  effect. 

••(4)  Upon  dissolution  of  a  partnership  in 
a  State  in  which  farm  rice  acreage  allot- 
ments are  determined  on  the  basis  of  past 
production  of  rice  by  the  producer  on  the 
farm,  the  partnership's  history  of  rice  pro- 
duction shall  be  divided  among  the  part- 
ners In  such  proportion  as  agreed  upon  In 
writing  by  the  partners:  Provided.  That  If 
a  partnership  was  formed  In  a  year  in  which 
allotments  were  In  effect  and  is  dissolved 
in  less  than  three  consecutive  crop  years 
after  the  partnership  became  effective,  the 
rice  acreage  allotment  established  for  the 
partnership  and  rice  history  acreages  cred- 
ited to  the  partnership  for  each  of  the  years 
during  its  existence  shall  be  divided  among 
the  partners  In  the  same  proportion  that 
each  partner  contributed  to  the  allotment 
established  for  the  ptu-tnershlp  at  the  time 
such  partnership  was  formed.  The  rice  his- 
tory acreage  credited  to  each  of  the  partners 
for  the  years  prior  to  the  time  the  partner- 
ship was  formed  shall  revert  to  the  person 
to    whom   It    was   originally   credited." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley],  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  want  to  know  that 
this  is  one  more  nail  in  the  coflln  where- 
in lies  freedom-of-choice  farm  opera- 
tion. 

This  bill  permits  disposition  of  rice 
allotments    under    these    four    circum- 


stances: First,  the  producer  dies  or  is 
declared  incompetent  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction ;  second,  the  producer 
withdraws  in  whole  or  in  part  from  rice 
production  in  favor  of  a  son,  son-in-law. 
grandson,  or  nephew;  third,  the  pro- 
ducer permanently  withdraws  from  rice 
production;  or.  fourth,  a  partnership  is 
dissolved. 

The  bill  gives  statutory  blessing  to  an 
administrative  policy  which  separates 
the  right  to  grow  a  commodity  from  a 
particular  parcel  of  land. 

In  this  case,  rice  allotments,  which 
already  can  be  carried  out  in  the  farm- 
er's pocket,  can  be  willed  to  anyone,  and 
in  some  circumstances  sold  to  other  rice 
producers. 

Most  things  which  can  be  disposed  of 
in  a  will  can  also  be  bought  and  sold. 
If  the  trend  indicated  in  this  bill  con- 
tinues, we  can  soon  expect  to  see  the 
right  to  grow  commodities  bought  and 
sold  like  the  commodities  themselves, 
with  Uncle  Sam  serving  as  chief  broker. 

In  establishing  the  right  to  grow  as 
an  item  of  quasi-personal  property,  we 
open  challenging  new  frontiers  for  the 
tax  assessor. 

An  earlier  Consent  Calendar  this  year 
contained  H.R.  1022,  a  bill  authorizing 
the  transfer  and  leasing  of  tobacco  allot- 
ments. At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that 
a  leasehold  interest  in  property  is  much 
akin  to  outright  ownership  and  cautioned 
that  once  leasing  of  allotments  becomes 
habitual  sale  of  allotments  will  quickly 
follow. 

Supporters  of  H.R.  1022  loudly  de- 
clared they  would  never  permit  the  sale 
of  tobacco  allotments.  H.R.  9013  should 
be  a  warning  to  such  people,  because  it 
allows  the  sale  of  allotments  in  the  set- 
tlement of  partnership  interests  and 
opens  the  door  for  unrestricted  sale. 

This  bill  is  another  significant  step 
down  the  road  to  regimentation  in  agri- 
culture. 


INTER-AMERICAN  CHILDRENS 
INSTITUTE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8895)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  providing  for 
membership  and  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Inter-American 
Children's  Institute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  have  a  brief 
explanation  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
American  Children's  Institute  is  a  spe- 
cialized organization  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  It  serves  as  a  center 
of  information,  study,  research,  technical 
advice,  and  documentations  about  prob- 
lems relative  to  child  welfare  in  the 
Americas.  This  organization  has  been 
in  existence  since  1919,  and  the  United 
States  has  been  a  member  since  1928. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  we  may  shorten 
the  discussion,  this  is  another  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  40-percent  contribution  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  The  assessed  share  of 
the  United  States  in  the  expenses  of  this 
organization  at  the  present  time  is  40 


percent.  Currently  the  total  budget  is 
$80,000,  and  our  share  of  It  is  $32,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  organization  is  to  make  nutritional 
studies? 

Mr.  SELDEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yet  there  are  teams  of 
nutritional  experts  running  all  around 
South  America  and  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  at  heavy  expense  to  American 
taxpayers,  digging  up  information  on  the 
nutritional  needs  of  the  people  when  the 
health  departments  of  those  countries 
unquestionably  have  this  basic  informa- 
tion. 

I  wonder  when  we  are  going  to  demon- 
strate just  a  little  bit  of  sanity  around 
here,  and  stop  this  use  of  $50,  $75,  and 
$100  per  day  consultants. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  should  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  there  are  other  pro- 
grams undertaken  by  this  group.  One  of 
its  efforts  during  1960  was  to  bring  about 
Improvement  of  birth  registrations  as 
well  as  the  development  of  other  basic 
statistics  relating  to  children.  The  In- 
stitute during  1960  gave  special  consulta- 
tion to  Chile  in  connection  with  chil- 
dren's services  in  the  earthquake-torn 
area.  The  improvement  of  child  nutri- 
tion is  only  one  of  the  programs  in  which 
this  organization  has  been  active. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  other  committees 
dealing  with  these  contributions  to  inter- 
national agencies  by  the  United  States, 
will  get  busy  and  see  to  it  that  the  con- 
tributions of  American  taxpayers  are 
substantially  reduced  in  all  cases. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  February  16.  1900  (74  Stat.  3).  which 
amended  the  Act  of  May  3.  1928.  as  amended 
(22  use.  269b).  U  hereby  amended  by  de- 
leting the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  years  1961 
and  1962'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
phrase  "for  the  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 66,  which  is  similar  to  the  bill  H.R. 
8895  just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  Joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  of 
February  16,  1960  (74  Stat.  3) .  which  amend- 
ed the  Act  of  May  3.  1928.  as  UMDCtod  (22 
UJS.C.  269b),  Is  hereby  amended  by  deleting 
the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  years  1961  and 
1962". 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Seldxn:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
the  following:  "That  the  Act  of  February  16. 
1960  (74  Stat.  3).  which  amended  the  Act  of 
May  3,  1928.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C  268b).  Is 
hereby  amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  'for 
the  fiscal  years  1961  and  1962'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  'for  the  fiscal  years 
1963  and  1964'  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  8895)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  COLLECTION 
AND  PUBLICATION  OP  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE  AND  TRADE  STATIS- 
TICS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7791) 
to  amend  title  13  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  the  collection  and 
publication  of  foreign  commerce  and 
trade  statistics,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrett  assembled.  That  the 
analysis  of  title  13,  United  States  Code,  Im- 
mediately preceding  chapter  1  of  such  title. 
Is  amended  by  adding  Immediately  after 
and  underneath  Item  7  in  such  analysis  the 
following  new  Item : 

"9.  Collection     and     Publication     of 

Foreign  Trade  Statistics. 801." 

Sec.  2.  -ntle  13.  United  States  Code,  is 
further  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followin^g  new  chapter: 

"CHAPra   9 COIXECTION   AND   PUBLICATION   OF 

rORXIGN   COMMXRCS    AND    TRADE    STATISTICS 

"Sec. 

"301.  Collection  and|  publication. 
"302.  Rules,  regulatilons.  and  orders. 
"303.  Secretary  of  Treasury,  functions. 
"304.  Filing  export  Information,  delayed  fil- 
ings, penalties  for  failure  to  file. 
"305.  Violations,  penalties. 
"306.  Delegation  of  Junctions. 
"307.  Relationship  to  general  census  law. 
"J  301.  Collection  and  publication 

"The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  collect 
Information  from  all  persons  exporting  from, 
or  Importing  Into,  the  United  States  and  the 
noncontiguous  areas  over  which  the  United 
States  exercises  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or 
control,  and  from  all  persons  engaged  In 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  such 
noncontiguous  areas  and  between  those 
areas,  or  from  the  owners,  or  operators  of 
carriers  engaged  in  such  foreign  commerce  or 
trade,  and  shall  compile  and  publish  such  In- 
formation pertaining  to  exports.  Imports, 
trade,  and  transportation  relating  thereto,  as 
he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  enable 
him  to  foster,  promote,  develop,  and  further 
the  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign,  of  the 
United  States  and  for  other  lawful  purposes. 
"S  302.  Rules,  regulations,  and  orders 

"The  Secretary  may  make  such  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  orders  as  he  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter.  Any  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  Issued  pursuant  to  this  authority 
may  be  established  to  such  form  or  manner, 
may  contain  such  classifications  or  differen- 
tiations, and  may  provide  for  such  adjust- 
ments and  reasonable  exceptions  as  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  are  necessary  or 
proper  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter,  or  to  prevent  circumvention  or  eva- 


sion of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued 
hereunder.  The  Secretary  may  also  provide 
by  rule  or  regulation,  for  such  confiden- 
tiality, publication,  or  dLscloeure,  of  infor- 
mation collected  hereunder  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  In- 
terest. Rules,  regulations,  and  orders,  or 
amendments  thereto  shall  have  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  prior 
to  promulgation. 

"I  303.  Secretary  of   Treasury  functions 

"To  assist  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  collect  information  In  the 
form  and  manner  prescribed  by  the  regula- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  this  chapter  from 
persons  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  or 
trade,  other  than  by  mall,  and  from  the 
owners  or  operators  of  carriers. 
"I  304.  Filing    export    information,    delayed 

filings,    penalties    for    failure    to 

file 
"(a)  The  Information  or  reports  In  con- 
nection with  the  exportation  or  transporta- 
tion of  cargo  required  to  be  filed  by  carriers 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter  may  be  filed  after  the 
departure  of  such  carrier  from  the  port  or 
place  of  exportation  or  transportation, 
whether  such  departing  carrier  Is  destined 
directly  to  a  foreign  port  or  place  or  to  a 
noncontiguous  area,  or  proceeds  by  way  of 
other  ports  or  places  of  the  United  States, 
provided  that  a  bond  In  an  approved  form 
In  the  penal  sum  of  $1,000  Is  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may,  by  a  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  Issued  in  conformity  herewith,  pre- 
scribe a  maximum  period  after  such  de- 
parture during  which  the  required  informa- 
tion or  reports  may  be  filed.  In  the  event 
any  such  information  or  report  is  not  filed 
within  such  prescribed  period,  a  penalty  not 
to  exceed  $100  for  each  day's  delinquency 
beyond  the  prescribed  period,  but  not  more 
than  $1,000.  shall  be  exacted.  Civil  suit 
may  be  Instituted  In  the  name  of  the  United 


States  against  the  principal  and  surety  for 
the  recovery  of  any  penalties  that  may  ac- 
crue and  be  exacted  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  bond. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  remit  or  mitigate 
any  penalty  Incurred  for  violations  of  this 
section  and  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
thereto  If,  In  his  opinion,  they  were  In- 
curred without  willful  negligence  or  fraud, 
or  other  circumstances  justify  a  remissioa 
or  mitigation. 

"S  305.  Violations,  penalties 

"Any  person,  including  the  owners  or 
operators  of  carriers,  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  Issued  thereunder,  except  as  provided 
In  section  304  above,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  to  exceed  $1,000  In  addition  to 
any  other  penalty  Imposed  by  law.  The 
amount  of  any  such  penalty  shall  be  pay- 
able Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  be  recoverable  In  a  civil  stilt  in  the 
name   of   the   United   States. 

"J  306.  Delegation  of  functions 

"Subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  concerned,  the 
Secretary  may  make  such  provisions  as  he 
shall  deem  appropriate,  authorizing  the  per- 
formance by  any  officer,  agency,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  Government  depart- 
ments or  offices,  or  the  governments  of  any 
areas  over  which  the  United  States  exercises 
sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control,  of  any 
function  of  the  Secretary,  contained  In  this 
chapter. 

"i  307.  Relationship  to  general  census  law 

"The  following  sections  only,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
6,  7,  11,  21.  22,  23,  24,  211,  212.  213,  and  214, 
of  chapters  1  through  7  of  this  title  arc 
applicable  to  this  chapter." 

Sec.  3.  The  sections  of  the  Acts,  and  the 
Acts  or  parts  of  Acts,  enumerated  In  the 
following  schedule,  are  hereby  repealed.  Any 
rights  or  liabilities  now  existing  imder  such 
statutes  or  parts  thereof,  and  any  proceed- 
ings Instituted  under  or  growing  out  of,  any 
of  such  statutes  or  parts  thereof,  shall  not  be 
affected  by  this  repeal. 
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1  .^s  amended  by  acts  of  Feb.  14,  1903.  ch.  552,  {  10,  32  Stat.  829,  Aup.  23,  1912,  ch.  350,  1 1,  37  Stat.  407;  ^tar  4 
1913,  ch.  141,  i  1,  37  Stat.  736;  Jan.  26,  1919,  ch.  10,  40  Stat.  1055;  .Mar.  1,  1919,  oh   S6,  40  Stat   125(> 

«  As  amended  by  acts  of  Feb.  14,  1908,  ch.  562,  1 10,  32  Stat.  S29;  Aug.  23,  1912,  ch.  350,  { 1,  37  Stat.  407;  Mar.  4. 
1913,  ch.  141,  5 1,  37  Stat.  736;  Mar.  1,  1919,  ch.  86,  40  Stat.  1256. 

«  As  amended  by  acts  of  Mar.  3,  1893,  ch.  211,  {  1,  27  Stat.  689;  Feb.  14,  1903,  ch.  662,  1 10,  32  Stat.  829-  Aug  23 
1912,  ch.  350.  {  1.  37  Stat.  407;  -Mar.  4,  1913,  ch.  141.  §  i,  37  Stat.  736.  -  »     .  «  "«»i-  <"».  'vug.  m, 

«  As  amended  by  acts  of  .Mar.  3,  1875,  ch.  129,  {  1,  18  Stat.  352;  Feb.  14,  1903,  ch.  552,  ( 10.  32  Stat.  829;  Aug  23 

1912,  ch.  350,  }  1,37  Stat.  407;  Mar.  4,  1913.  ch.  141,  }  1.37  Stat.  736;  Mar.  1,1919.  ch.  86,  40  Stat.  1256 

•  As  amended  by  acts  of  Aug.  23, 1912,  ch.  350,  (  1.  37  Stat.  407;  Mar.  1, 1919,  ch.  86,  40  Stat.  1256. 

•  As  amended  by  acts  of  Feb.  14,  1903,  ch.  652,  5 10.  32  Stat.  829-  Aug.  23,  1912,  ch.  350,  i  1,  37  Stat.  407;  Mar  4 
1913^ch.  141,  1 1.37  Stat.  736;  Mar.  1,1919,  ch.  86,  40  Stat.  1256.  .<»•••. 

'  Only  part  referring  to  form  of  annual  statements  on  oommcroe  and  navigation  as  amended  by  acts  of  Feb  14. 
1903,  ch.  .S52,  i  10  32  Stat.  820;  Mar.  4, 1913.  ch.  141,  1 1,  37  Stat.  736. 

•  As  amended  by  .sets  ol  Jan.  12,  1895,  ch.  23,  §  17,  28  Stat.  603;  Feb.  14,  1903,  ch.  552,  (  10,  32  Stat.  829;  Mar  4. 

1913,  ch.  141,  n.  37  Stat.  736.  ^ 

•  As  amended  by  acts  of  Feb.  14,  1903,  ch.  552,  32  Stat.  828;  Mar.  4,  1913,  ch.  141,  37  Stat.  736;  Apr  7,  1948  eh 
177, 62  Stat.  161.  •     i       .  • 

«  As  amended  by  acta  of  June  16, 1938,  ch.  476,  §  2,  52  Stat.  789;  June  29, 1938,  ch.  821,  52  Stat.  l!J48. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  repealed  effective  on  the  date  this  Act 

take   effect  one   hundred    and   eighty   days  is  approved. 

after  approval,  except  that  the  last  sentence  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

of  section  337,  "Fifth"  of  the  Revised  Stat-  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 

utes,  and  the  requirement  for  oaths  as  found  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 

in  section  4200  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  slder  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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mOHWAY  POST  OFFICE  SERVICE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (Hit.  6695) 
to  amend  title  39  of  the  United  States 
Code  with  respect  to  the  transportation 
of  mail  by  highway  post  office  service, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  we  have  a  brief 
explanation  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  amendments  to  the  bill  were  of- 
fered and  approved  by  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  simply  facilitate  a  more  effec- 
tive and  economic  utilization  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  of  two  of  its  impor- 
tant transportation  authorities,  that  is, 
the  authorities  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  highway  post  office  service  and  con- 
tracts for  star  route  service. 

Three  major  substantive  changes  In 
existing  postal  policies  and  procedures 
in  this  respect  are  provided  by  HH.  6695. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  in  what  way  it  will  facilitate  it? 
I  have  been  having  trouble  in  my  area 
with  these  postal  deliveries  now.  It  is 
slowed  down,  and  people  are  complain- 
ing that  they  are  not  getting  their  mail 
on  time,  it  is  a  day  late,  and  so  on. 
WiU  this  help  that  sitviation  at  aU?  U 
80.  how? 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Postmaster  General  to  add 
new  segments  to  highway  post  office 
routes,  if  the  original  route  and  the  new 
segment  have  a  common  terminus  point. 
Another  change  authorizes  the  Post- 
master General,  with  the  consent  of  the 
contractor,  to  substitute  star  routes  for 
highway  post  office  service  under  a  high- 
way post  office  contract  with  the  sub- 
stituted service  to  put  in  a  new  negoti- 
ated rate,  determined  in  the  light  of 
pertinent  circumstances  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  existing  highway  post  office 
contract  rate.  Whether  this  new  au- 
thority that  they  have  will  speed  up  the 
service,  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  thinks  it 
might  not  hurt? 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  It  certainly 
should  be  more  effective  if  they  can  add 
new  routes  and  substitute  more  appro- 
priate services.  This  authority  is  given 
to  the  Postmaster  General  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  rub- 
aectlons  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  6352  of  title 
89.  United  States  Oode,  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Postmaster  General  in  contracts 
for  highway  postoflElce  service  may  provide 
for— 

"(1)  increasing  or  decreasing  the  mileage, 
or  the  addition  of  new  route  segments  pro- 
vided that  the  original  route  and  the  new 
segment  so  added  hare  at  least  one  com- 
mon terminus  point; 


*(2)  Increasing  or  decreasing  the  boura 
of  service  required; 

**(S)    other  service  changes; 

"(4)  the  readjustment  and  compensation 
either  upward  or  downward  to  reflect  the 
service  changes  and  Increased  or  decreased 
costs  attributable  to  changed  conditions  oc- 
curring during  the  contract  term  over  which 
the  Postmaster  General  or  the  contractor 
have  no  control  and  which  would  not  rea- 
sonably have  been  foreseen  at  the  time  the 
original  bid  was  made  or  the  i>ropoaal  for 
renewal  filed; 

"(5)  the  imposition  or  remission  of  fines 
and  penalties  by  the  Postmaster  General  for 
delinquencies  in  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tracts: and 

"(6)  other  matters  deemed  appropriate  by 
him. 

"(c)  If  the  Postmaster  General,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, shall  determine  that  highway  post 
office  service  is  no  longer  required  on  a  route 
already  under  contract,  he  may  alter  exist- 
ing highway  poet  office  contracts  so  as  to 
permit  the  substitution  of  star  route  eervlce 
In  lieu  of  highway  post  office  service  for  the 
remainder  of  the  contract  period  at  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  the  present  rate.  The  Post- 
master General  is  authorized  to  extend  or 
renew  said  contracts  for  subetltuted  star 
route  service  for  successive  periods  of  not 
more  than  4  years  at  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion prevailing  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
contract  term. 

"(d)  If  the  Postmaster  General  shall  can- 
cel any  contract  for  highway  post  office  serv- 
ice, he  shall  make  the  foUowlng  indemnities 
on  account  of  such  cancellation: 

"(1)  not  in  excess  of  one-twelfth  of  the 
compensation  which  would  have  been  earned 
In  one  year  if  the  service  discontinued  had 
been   performed:    and 

"(2)  an  equitable  allowance  on  account  of 
any  vehicle  made  surplus  resulting  from 
such  discontinuance  of  the  service.  The 
equitable  allowance  shall  be  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  depreciated  value 
which  the  vehicle  made  surplus  had  as  of  the 
time  the  vehicle  was  first  used  to  perform  the 
contract,  less  the  sum  of  the  foUowlng: 

"(A)  depreciation  on  account  of  the  use 
of  the  vehicle  in  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract, computed  by  multiplying  one  seventy- 
second  of  the  original  cost  of  the  vehicle 
when  new  by  the  number  of  months,  or  parts 
of  months,  the  vehicle  was  used  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract; 

"(B)  new  proceeds  realized  by  the  sale  or 
disposal  of  the  vehicle  made  surplus  by  the 
discontinuance  of  the  service.". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

(1)  Page  1,  strike  out  line  7  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  2  on  page  2,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(1)   increasing  or  decreasing  the  mileage; 

"(2)  the  addition  of  new  route  segments 
If  the  original  route  and  the  new  segment 
to  be  so  added  have  at  least  one  common 
terminus  point;". 

(2)  Page  3,  line  7.  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  "(3)"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(3)  Page  2.  line  9,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  "(4)"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(4)  Page  a,  Une  10,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert  "(6)"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(5)  Page  2,  Une  15,  strike  out  "woxild"  and 
Insert  "could"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(6)  Page  3.  line  18,  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
insert  "(6)"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(7)  Page  2.  line  21,  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
Insert  "(7)"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(8)  Page  2.  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  7  on  page  3.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  If  the  Postmaster  General  determines 
highway  poet  office  service  is  no  longer  re- 
qxilied  on  a  route  already  under  contract. 


the  Postmaster  General  may,  In  his  discre- 
tion, and  with  the  consent  of  the  highway 
poet  office  contractor,  alter  the  existing  high- 
way poet  office  contract  to  permit  the  substi- 
tution of  star  route  service  in  Ueu  of  high- 
way poet  office  service  for  the  remainder  of 
the  contract  period  at  a  rate  which  shall 
be  determined  by  negotiation,  taking  into 
ooosideration  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
star  route  service  and  other  pertinent  factors, 
but  which  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  rate 
being  paid  under  such  existing  highway  post 
office  contract.  The  Postmaster  General  is 
authorized  to  extend  or  renew  said  contracts 
for  substituted  star  route  service  for  suc- 
cessive periods  of  not  more  than  4  years 
at  the  rate  of  compensation  prcvaUing  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  contract  term.  The 
provisions  of  section  6420  of  this  title  shall 
not  apply  to  the  contracts  altered  or  re- 
newed pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred 
by  this  subsection." 

(9)  Page  4,  strtke  out  Hnee  T  to  93,  in- 
clusive, and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  an  equitable  allowance  on  account 
of  any  vehicle  made  surplus  resulting  from 
such  discontinuance  of  the  service.  The 
equitable  allowance  shall  be  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  difference  l>etween  the  depreciat- 
ed value  wiilch  the  vehicle  made  surplus  had 
as  of  the  time  it  was  first  used  to  perform 
the  contract  and  the  sum  of  (A)  deprecia- 
tion which  occurs  during  the  performance 
of  the  contract  and  (B)  the  proceeds  realized 
by  the  sale  or  disposal  of  the  vehicle  made 
surplus  by  discontinuation  of  the  service. 
For  the  purposes  of  determining  depreciated 
value  as  of  the  time  that  the  vehicle  was 
first  used  in  the  performance  of  the  contract 
and  the  depreciation  which  occurs  during 
the  performance  of  the  contract,  such  vehicle 
will  be  deemed  to  have  a  service  Ufe  of  72 
months  and  such  vehicle  will  be  deemed 
to  uniformly  depreciate  one  72d  of  its 
original  sales  price  for  each  month. 

"(e)  If  a  contract  is  altered  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c),  the  contractor  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  either  the  Indemnity  or  to  the 
equitable  allowance  provided  either  in  sub- 
section (d)  or  by  the  terms  of  his  contract." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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ELECTION  OP  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 
TO  RECEIVE  COMPENSATION  UN- 
DER SECTION  401  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES    PAY    ACT    OP    1945 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  8565)  to 
permit  certain  Government  employees  to 
elect  to  receive  compensation  in  accord- 
ance with  section  401  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Act  of  1945  in  lieu  of  certain 
compensation  at  a  saved  rate,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 208  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act 
Amendmenu  of  1954  (title  II  of  the  Act  of 
September  1,  1954;  68  Stat.  1111;  PubUc  Law 
763.  Eighty-third  Congress)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)(1)   Each  employee  who — 

"(A)  Is  on  the  rolls  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection, 

**(B)  is  within  any  class  of  employees  de- 
aoibed  In  subparagraph  ( 1 )  or  subparagraph 


(2)  of  section  401  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  (5  UJ8.C.  926), 
and 

"(C)  Is  receiving  aggregate  compensation  at 
a  saved  rate  by  reason  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  may  elect,  in  his  discretion,  by 
written  request  to  the  appropriate  authority 
concerned,  to  receive  basic  compensation  for 
his  position  in  acoordance  with  law  and 
premium  compensation  under  such  subpara- 
graph (1)  or  such  subparagraph  (2),  as 
applicable,  in  lieu  of  aggregate  compensation 
at  a  saved  rate  by  reason  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  All  such  elections  made  by  employees 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, and  payments  of  compensation  pur- 
suant to  such  elections,  which  would  have 
been  authorized  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  if  such  paragraph  had  been 
in  effect  at  the  times  when  such  elections 
and  payments  were  made  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  validated  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  such  paragraph  had  been  in  effect  at  such 
times.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
BOARD,  MARYLAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6759) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  School  Board,  Maryland. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  note  in  the  report 
that  the  Air  Force  is  very  much  op[>osed 
to  this  legislation.  I  read  one  sentence — 
I  do  not  care  to  take  a  great  amount  of 
time  of  the  House,  but  this  is  simply  to 
explain  the  reason  why  I  will  ask  to  have 
this  bill  put  over.  I  want  to  read  one 
sentence  which  appears  on  page  5  of 
the  report  in  which  the  Air  Force  says 
as  follows : 

In  1957,  with  full  knowledge  of  Jet  air- 
craft activity  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  the 
Prince  Georges  County  School  Board  saw  fit 
to  authorize  expenditure  of  funds  to  expand 
the  school  facllitle4  at  the  Forestville  Ele- 
mentary Schocri. 

In  the  light  of  that  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  on  a  Unanimous  Consent  Calen- 
dar, enact  legislation  here  which  will  un- 
doubtedly result  in  a  substantial  payout 
of  Federal  fimds  to  this  school  district 
in  Maryland.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  noise  around  Andrews  Field, 
but  we  should  not,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, pass  a  bill  that  may  well  establish 
a  precedent,  with  little  debate,  provid- 
ing that  the  Federal  Government  pay  to 
school  districts  the  full  costs  of  moving 
schools,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  school  district  ought 
to  go  first  to  the  Federal  courts  rather 
than  to  Congress  for  a  remedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  care  to  prolong 
this  statement,  because  I  know  what  I 
am  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  ACT  OP  APRIL 
29.  1941,  AS  AMENDED,  TO  AU- 
THORIZE ANY  FEDERAL  AGENCY 
TO  WAIVE  PERFORMANCE  AND 
PAYMENT   BONDS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  8741)  to 
amend  the  Act  of  April  29,  1941,  as 
amended  to  authorize  any  Federal  agen- 
cy to  waive  performance  and  payment 
bonds,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  AprU  29.  1941,  55  Stat.  147,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  270e),  U  hereby  amended  by— 

(a)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  before  "the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  and  before  "Coast 
Guard"; 

(b)  adding  a  comma  and  "or  the  head  of 
any  other  Federal  agency"  after  "the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury"; 

(c)  adding  "or  any  Federal  agency,"  after 
"Coast  Guard,";  and 

(d)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  term  'Federal 
agency',  as  used  in  this  Act,  means  any  ex- 
ecutive department  or  independent  estab- 
lishment in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  any  whoUy  owned 
Government  corfxtration,  or  any  establish- 
ment in  the  legislative  or  judicial  branch 
of  the  Government." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  AIR  FORCE  CRASH 
CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (H.R.  8958) 
to  remove  the  present  $5,000  limitation 
which  prevents  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  from  settling  certain  claims  aris- 
ing out  of  the  crash  of  a  U.S.  Air  Force 
aircraft  at  Midwest  City,  Okla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
•5.000  limitation  contained  in  section  2733  of 
title  10.  United  Stetes  Code,  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  claims  arising  out  of  the 
crash  of  a  United  States  Air  Force  aircraft 
at  Midwest  City,  Oklahoma,  on  August  25, 
1961. 

Sec.  2.  With  respect  to  claims  filed  as  a 
result  of  an  aircraft  crash  described  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  shall,  within  thirty  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  re- 
port to  Congress  on — 

(1)  each  claim  settled  and  paid  by  him 
under  this  Act  with  a  brief  statement  con- 
cerning the  character  and  equity  of  e^ch 
such  claim,  the  amount  claimed,  and  the 
amount  approved  and  paid;  and 

(2)  each  claim  submitted  under  this  Act 
which  has  not  been  settled,  with  support- 
ing papers  and  a  statement  of  findings  of 
facts  and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
each  such  claim. 

Sec.  3.  Payments  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  death,  personal  injury,  and  property 
loss  claims,  shall  not  be  subject  to  insurance 
subrogation  claims  in  any  respect.  No  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  In- 
clude any  amount  for  reimbursement  to  any 
insurance  company  or  compensation  Insur- 
ance fimd  for  loss  payments  made  by  such 
company  or  fund. 


Sec.  4.  No  part  of  the  amounts  awarded 
under  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  these 
claims,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  flnel 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  SI, 000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
Clerk  will  now  read  H.R.  4934  on  Consent 
Calendar  No.  318. 


RENEGOTIATION    OF   COMMERCIAL 
LEASES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4934) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  modify  certain  leases  entered  into 
for  the  provision  of  recreation  facilities 
in  reservoir  areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  this  bill  was  passed  and  signed 
by  the  President  and  therefore  there  is 
nothing  to  consider  so  far  as  this  bill  is 
concerned. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
gentleman  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  passed  over  without  prejudice? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That 
completes  the  call  of  the  bills  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  eligible  for  considera- 
tion today. 

PRIVILEGED  COMMUNICATIONS 

MADE  TO  ANY  MINISTER  OF  RELI- 
GION IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bUl  (H.R.  5486)  to 
prohibit  the  examination  in  District  of 
Columbia  courts  of  any  minister  of  re- 
ligion in  connection  with  any  communi- 
cation made  to  him  in  his  professional 
capacity  without  the  consent  of  the  party 
to  such  communication,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  in- 
sert: "That  no  priest,  clergyman,  rabbi,  or 
other  duly  licensed,  ordained,  or  conse- 
crated". 

Page  1,  line  5,  after  "religion"  Insert: 
"authOTized  to  perform  a  marriage  ceremony 
in  the  District  of  (Columbia  or  duly  accredited 
practitioner  of  Christian  Science". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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DISTRICT  OP  CX>LUMBIA  SALES  TAX 
ACT 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  tiie 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  ^^RR.  258)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales 
Tax  Act  to  increase  the  rate  of  tax  im- 
posed on  certain  gross  receipts,  to  amend 
the  District  of  Colim:ibia  Metor  Vehicle 
Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  td"  transfer 
certain  parking  fees  and  other  moneys 
to  the  highway  fund,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  without  objection,  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mc- 
MiJXAM,  BuRK£  of  Kentucky,  and  Bkoy- 

BTT.L. 


EXTENSION   OP   PUBLIC   LAWS    815 
AND  874 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
2393)  to  extend  for  2  additional  years 
the  expired  provisions  of  Pxiblic  Laws 
815  and  874,  81st  Congress,  and  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITtil    I — EXTEl»SION    OT    PUBLIC    LAWS    815    AND 
874,  CiaRTT-ITRST  CONGRESS 

Amendments  to  Public  Law  815 
Buc.  101.  (a)  The  Orst  sentence  of  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  as 
amended  (20  V£.C.  633),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1961"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1963". 

(b)  Subsection  (to)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "1961" 
each  time  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "1963",  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  "$40,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of  "»60,000,000". 

(c)  Paragraph  (15)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1958-1959" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1960-1961". 

Amendments  to  Public  Law  874 
Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Act  of  September  30, 
1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  236-244),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1961"  each  place 
where  It  appears  In  section  2(a),  3(b),  and 
4(a)  and  Inserting  "1963"  in  lieu  thereof  in 
each  such  place. 

Effective  date 

Sec.  103.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  be  effectlTe  for  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1.  1961. 

TTTLB     n — KXTXNSIOir     OF     HATIOIfAX.     OKTXNSK 
EDUCATION  ACT  OT  1958 

Amendments  to  title  II  (loans  to  students  in 
institutions  of  higher  education) 
Sxc.  201.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1956  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  student*  who  have  received 
a  loan  for  any  school  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1962"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "each  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1962,  and  for  the  two  succeed- 
ing fUcal  years,  and  cuch  sums  for  the  fiscal 


year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  students  who  have  re- 
ceived a  loan  for  any  school  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1964". 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1063"  each  place  where  It 
appears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•1964". 

(c)  Section  206  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1962"  each  place  where  It 
app>ear8  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1968". 

Amendments  to  title  III  (financial  assist- 
ance for  strengthening  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  modem  foreign  language  in- 
struction) 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
both  places  where  It  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  In  Ucu  thereof  "five  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  secUon  302(a)  (2) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strlklrg  out  "two 
fiscal  years  In  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1960,  and  ending  June  30.  1962"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "four  fiscal 
irears  In  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1960. 
and  ending  June  30,  1904". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  304(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "two 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

Amendment   to   title  TV   (national  defense 
fellowships) 

Sec.  203.  SecUon  402  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "three  succiaedlng  fiscal  years" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "five  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

Amendments  to  title  V  (guidance,  counsel- 
ing,  and    testing:   identification   and   en- 
couragement of  able  students) 
Sxc.  204.   (a)   Section  601  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  504(a) 
of  such  Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  "two 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   "four  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  504(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "three 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  611  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "three 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years'*. 

Amendments  to  title  VI  (language 
development) 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1962"  both  places  where  it 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1964". 

(b)  Section  611  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

Amendment  to  title  VII  (research  and  ex- 
perimentation in  more  effective  utilization 
of  educational  media) 

Sec.  206.  Section  763  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "tliree  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "five  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

Amendment  to  title  VIII  (area  tfocational 
education  programs) 
Sec.  207.  Section  301  of  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1946  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "five  succeeding  fiscal 
years". 


Amendment  to  section  1009  (improvement 
of  statistical  services) 
Sec.  208.  Section  1009(a)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "five  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second  only  for  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing debate  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  to  demand  a  sec- 
ond? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  the  House  suspended  the  rules 
and  passed  by  a  vote  of  378  to  32.  the 
bill  HJl.  9000.  This  bill  extended  for  2 
years,  without  change,  the  so-called  Im- 
pacted areas  aid  to  education  program 
and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

The  other  body,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  itself,  chose  to  act  on  its  own  bill, 
which  I  now  bring  before  the  House. 
As  It  was  sent  over  to  us.  It  is  identical 
with  the  bill  H.R.  9000  which  we  have 
already  enacted.  It  is  now  necessary 
for  the  House  to  pass  S.  2393  so  that 
there  is  a  bill  with  a  common  number 
to  send  forward  to  the  White  House. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  contents 
of  this  bill.  In  effect,  what  we  are  doing 
today  is  ratifjrlng  what  the  House  has 
already  done  in  passing  H.R.  9000  on 
September  6.  I  see  no  reason  for  any 
lengthy  debate,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  are 
Jtist  confirming  what  the  House  has  al- 
ready done:  that  is,  making  a  2-year 
extension  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Several 
Members  have  asked  just  what  this  bill 
contains.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  has  already  pointed  out 
that  this  bill  is  identical  with  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  House  when  they 
passed  H.R.  9000,  which  extends  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  and  the  so- 
called  Impacted  area  program.  There  is 
no  change  made  by  the  other  body  that 
differentiates  this  bill  from  the  one  al- 
ready passed  by  this  body. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  It 
one  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill  to  delay 
the  overall  action  on  the  educational 
program? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson] 
to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
answer  is  In  the  negative.  Public  Laws 
815  and  784  expired.  The  consensus  was 
that  the  National  Defense  Eklucation 
Act.  particularly  title  n.  the  loan  sec- 
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tion.  should  be  continued  for  2  years.  It 
has  no  connection  whatsoever  with  the 
matter  to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  HOFFltlAN  of  Michigan,  llr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  There 
was  some  nmior  that  we  extended  it  2 
years  so  that  next  year  Congress  would 
not  bring  in  a  bill  on  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation.   Is  that  right? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  Of  New  Jersey.  It 
has  been  a  rumor,  but  the  rumor  is  base- 
less. Any  law  can  be  brought  up  for 
amendment  at  any  time,  which  would 
make  without  foundation  the  nimor  to 
which  the  gentleman  alludes. 

Mr.  KIEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  Democratic  Party  leadership 
has  not  brought  up  a  bill  which  I  In- 
troduced some  time  ago  dealing  with  the 
provision  or  higher  facilities,  when  we 
have  continued  the  impacted  area  legis- 
lation and  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  for  2  years. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
think  I  could  answer  that,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  will  yield.  The 
majority  of  the  House  refused  to  vote 
for  consideration  of  the  proposal  when 
it  was  brought  forth^  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  Is  aware.  I  am  sure, 
that  had  the  House  voted  for  considera- 
tion It  would  have  been  the  same  as 
being  before  the  House  with  an  open 
rule,  and  the  gentleman  from  £*ennsyl- 
vania  could  have  offered  his  bill  as  a 
substitute.  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  the  gentleman  voted  to  consider,  but 
If  he  voted  In  the  negative  he  voted  to 
deprive  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
offer  that  fine  bill  to  which  he  refers.  He 
also  voted  against  all  school  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  It  would  have  been  a 
very  easy  thing  for  the  Democratic  lea- 
dership to  have  Included  the  higher 
f  aciUUes  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  What 
the  leadership  wsuited  was  to  give  the 
House  the  opportunity  to  work  Its  will. 
The  House  worked  its  will  and  in  so  doing 
denied  the  gentleman  f rwn  Pennsylvania 
the  opportunity  to  offer  his  bill  as  a 
substitute  or  as  an  amendment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  voted  himself  against  con- 
sidering his  own  or  anyone  else's  scbool 
construction  bill. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Now  we  will  not  have 
a  chance  to  consider  it  for  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laikd]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  several  questions  In  regard  to 
the  bill  which  was  placed  on  our  desks 
today.  The  title  of  this  bill,  copies  of 
which  were  distributed  here,  alludes  to  a 
1-year  temporary  extension  of  the  im- 
pacted aid  to  education  bllL 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 
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Mr.  HALI.ECK.  When  I  looked  at  the 
bill  I  had  the  same  concern  the  gentle- 
man has,  so  I  went  to  the  desk  and  there 
learned  that  the  engrossed  bill  is  over 
from  the  other  body  with  a  2-year  ex- 
tension. That,  of  course,  is  the  one  we 
are  acting  on. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  wanted  to  make  it  very 
clear,  because  the  bill  that  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  House  today  is  certain- 
ly not  the  bill  that  I  understood  had  been 
pa.s8ed  by  the  Senate;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  gentleman  clarify  this  particular 
point,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  clarify  It.  The  bill 
we  are  considering  Is  S.  2393,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  2-year  extension  of  both  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  copies  that  were  dis- 
tributed here  are  copies  of  another  bill. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  discovered 
this  when  I  got  Into  the  matter.  The 
copies  of  S.  2393  that  have  been  dis- 
tributed do  not  indicate  that  that  bill 
had  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  copies  of  S.  2393 
which  have  been  distributed  seem  to  pro- 
vide and  do  provide  for  a  1-year  cx- 
tensicxL  My  information  is  that  the 
copy  of  the  engrossed  bill  as  It  passed 
the  other  body  Is  at  the  da*,  and  I  would 
like  to  inquire.  If  it  Is  proper  as  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry,  whether  or  not  It 
does  provide  for  a  2 -year  rather  than  a 
1-year  extension. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  genUeman's  parliamen- 
tary Inqi^ry,  the  bill  S.  2393  which  Is  at 
the  Clerk's  desk  is  identical  with  HH. 
8900  as  it  passed  the  House,  and  that 
had  a  2-year  extension. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  That  does  provide  for 
a  2-year  extension.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  bill  as  It  came  from 
the  committee  in  the  other  body  did  pro- 
vide for  a  1-year  extension,  as  indicated 
in  the  copies  made  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers, but  because  of  action  taken  on  the 
floor,  an  extension  was  approved  for  a  2- 
year  period.  There  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  whether  it  should  be  a  1-year  or 
2-year  extension.  Formal  action  already 
taken  by  the  other  body  provides  for  a  2- 
year  extension,  as  does  the  bill  already 
approved  by  this  House. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  the  confusion  has 
been  cleared  up  here.  I  thought  it  was 
Important  before  we  acted  to  make  per- 
fectly clear  what  we  were  acting  on.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  reenactment  of  the 
Impacted  aid  bill  with  Its  present  In- 
equitable distribution  formula.  The 
schools  needing  the  most  help  because  of 
Federal  Impact  are  not  given  It  but  the 
area  surrounding  Washington  is  given 
more  help  than  it  deserves. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  another  ques- 
tion, and  that  has  to  do  with  the  reaaoa 


why  the  House  biH  HJl.  8900  was  not 
enacted  by  the  other  body? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILETY.  In  my  preliminary 
statement  when  I  moved  action  on  this 
bill.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  for  some 
unknown  reason  the  other  body  saw  fit 
to  substitute  its  own  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask,  the  time  not  to  be  taken  out 
of  that  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  that  the  Clerk  again  read  the 
airoUed  Senate  bill  so  the  Members  will 
know  exactly  what  is  before  the  House. 
The  bill  is  short. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  it 
Is  a  brief  bill,  but  I  think  the  gentleman 
can  be  satisfied  with  the  assurance  that 
It  is  precisely  the  bill  that  passed  the 
House  with  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
amendments  to  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
and  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  2393 

An  Act  to  extend  for  two  additional  years  the 
expired  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874.  Eighty-first  Congress,  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  and 
for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TTTLI    I ErtKMSIOM    OV   FUBUC    LAWS    SIS    AND 

874.     EIGHTT-ni£T    COIfCKESS 

Amendments  to  Public  Law  81S 
Itec.  101.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
8  of  the  Act  of  September  38,  1950,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  633),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1961"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1968". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "1961" 
each  time  It  appears  therein  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "1963",  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  "S40.000.000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "$60,000,000". 

(c)  Paragraph  (15)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1968-1969" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1960-1961". 

Amendments  to  Public  Law  874 
Sec  lOa.  (a)  The  Act  of  September  80. 
1950.  as  amended  (20  tT.8.C.  236-344),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1961"  each  place 
where  it  appears  in  sections  a(a),  8(b),  and 
4(a)  and  Inserting  "1968"  In  Ueu  thereof  In 
each  such  place. 

Effective  date 

6k.  103.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  be  effective  for  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1961. 

TTZLX  n ^KXTXMSIOM  OF  If ATIOMAI.  BEWTHKt 

MDVCAnOM    ACT    OF    1S6S 

Amendments  to  title  tl  {loans  to  ttuAenU  in 
institutions  of  higher  eAuoation) 
8k.  301.  (a)   Section  201  of  the  National 
Dctfense  Bducatlcm  Act  of  1968  U  amended 
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by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962.  and  such  suma  for  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  students  who  have  received 
a  loan  for  any  school  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1962"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "each  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1962,  and  for  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  students  who  have  received 
a  loan  for  any  school  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1964". 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1962"  each  place  where  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1964-. 

(c)  Section  306  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1966"  each  place  where  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1968". 

Av\endments  to  title  III  (financial  assist- 
ance for  strengthening  science,  mathemat- 
ics, arUi  modem  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion) 

Sxc.  202.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
both  places  where  it  appears  therein  and 
InMrtlng  in  lieu  thereof  "five  succeeding 
flaeal  years". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  302(a)  (2) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "two 
fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1960,  and  ending  June  30,  1962"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "four  fiscal 
years  in  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1960, 
and  ending  June  30,  1964". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  304(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "two 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

Amer^dment  to  title  IV  {national  defense 
fellowships) 

Sec.  203.  Section  402  of  the  National  De- 
fense education  Act  of  19S8  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

Amendments  to  title  V  {guidance,  counsel' 
ing.  and  testing;  identification  and  en- 
oouragement  of  able  students) 

Sao.  304.  (a)  Section  001  of  ths  National 
Dtfms*  Bduoatkm  Act  of  19M  u  amsndad 
by  striking  out  "thr*«  suooMdlnf  fiscal 
years"  and  inserting  In  ll«u  thereof  "five  ettc 
ceeding  fiscal  years". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  seetton  604(») 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "two 
sticeeedlng  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "four  succeeding  fiscal  ye«rs". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  S04(b)  of 
•ueb  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "three 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  511  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "three 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

Amendments  to  title  VI  {language 
development) 

Sxc.  205.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1962"  both  places  where 
it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "1964". 

(b)  Section  611  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five 
succeeding  fiscal  years". 

Amendment  to  title  VH  {research  and  ex- 
perimentation in  more  effective  utilization 
of  educational  media) 

Skc.  206.  Section  763  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
strilOng  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years". 

Amendment  to  title   VII!   {area  voeaf tonal 
education  progran^s) 

Sec.  207.  Section  301  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

Amendment  to  section  1009   {improvement 
of  statistical  services) 

Sec.  208.  Section  1009  (a)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five 
succeeding  fiscal  years". 

Mr.  KEARNS  ( interrupting  reading  of 
the  bill).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  and  I  move  its  adoption. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  do  not  object  to  the  reading 
aspect  of  the  request,  but  there  may  be 
some  additional  questions  with  regard  to 
moving  the  previous  question  on  suspen- 
sion. I  would  like  to  ask  in  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  what,  if  any,  amend- 
ments to  title  2  there  were  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  the  title  now  being  read,  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  bill  which  we 
have  at  the  desk  at  the  present  time 
available  to  Members? 

Mr.  BAILEY.   There  were  none. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  same  wording  as 
In  the  House  version? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    That  is  right. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
that,  generally  speaking,  Federal  aid  U 
needed  In  schools  in  impacted  areas,  and 
I  have  supported  this  in  the  past  and 
shall  today  approve  this  program.  How* 
ever.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  exceuet 
in  this  program  where  Federal  money 
U  soiight  and  obtained  simply  because 
It  U  available  and  not  because  it  U 
needed. 

I  feel  that  there  are  examples  of  this 
in  the  Washington  area  where  salaries 
are  high  and  parents  can  well  afford  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  their  children 
without  accepting  Federal  aid.  It  is  my 
hope  that  citizens  everywhere  and  my 
colleagues  will  Join  in  eliminating 
abuses  in  order  to  restrict,  not  expand, 
this  particular  type  of  Federal  aid  for 
education. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.] 
One  hundred  and  eighty  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  342,  nays  18.  not  voting  76, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  210] 
YEAS— 342 


Abbltt 

Evlns 

McDowell 

Abemethy 

Fallon 

McFall 

Adair 

Parbeteln 

Mclntire 

Addabbo 

Fenton 

McMillan 

Addonlzlo 

Flndley 

McVey 

Albert 

Plnnegan 

Macdonald 

Alexander 

Fino 

MacOregor 

Alford 

FUher 

Mack 

Alger 

Flood 

Madden 

Andersen, 

Flynt 

Magnuson 

Minn. 

Fogarty 

Mabon 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Forrester 

MaUlUrd 

Andrews 

Fountain 

Marshall 

Ash  brook 

Prellnhuysen 

Martin.  Mass. 

Ashmore 

Frledel 

Mason 

Asplnall 

Fulton 

MathlM 

Auchlncloss 

Gallagher 

Matthews 

Avery 

Garland 

May 

Bailey 

Garmatz 

Meader 

Baker 

Gary 

Merrow 

Baldwin 

Gathings 

Michel 

Baring 

Gavin 

MUler.  Clem 

Barrett 

GUbert 

MUler. 

Barry 

Glenn 

George  P. 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Goodling 

Miller.  NY. 

Bates 

Oranahan 

MlUlken 

Battin 

Grant 

MilU 

Becker 

Green.  Pa. 

Moeller 

Beckworth 

Griffin 

Montoya 

Beermann 

Griffiths 

Moore 

Belcher 

Oubeer 

Moorehead, 

Bennett.  Pla. 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Ohio 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Moor  head.  Pa. 

BetU 

Haley 

Morgan 

Blatnlk 

Halleck 

MorrU 

Blltch 

Hal  pern 

Morrison 

Boland 

Hansen 

Morse 

Boiling 

Harding 

Mosher 

Bolton 

Hardy 

Moss 

Bonner 

Hams 

Murphy 

Bow 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

Murray 

Boy  kin 

Harsha 

Natcher 

Brademas 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Nelaen 

Bray 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Nix 

Breeding 

Healey 

Norblad 

Brewster 

Hechler 

Nygaard 

BromweU 

HemphlU 

OBrten,  III. 

Broomfleld 

Henderson 

O'Brien  N.T. 

Brown 

Herlong 

OUara.  ni. 

Broyhlll 

HlesUnd 

OHara,  Mich. 

Bruce 

Hoffman.  Hi. 

Olsen 

Burke.  Ky. 

Hoffman,  Mich 

.  ONelU 

Burke.  Uaas. 

Hollfleld 

Osmers 

Burleson 

Holland 

Ostertag 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Horan 

Pstman 

CablU 

Hosmer 

Perkins 

Cannon 

HuddlMton 

Peterson 

Cederberg 
Chamberlain 

Hull 

Phil  bin 

Irhord  Mo. 

Pike 

Cbelf 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Pillion 

Cbenowetb 

Inouye 

?sr 

Chlperfleld 

Jnrman 

Church 

Jennings 

Price 

Clark 

Jensen 

Puetnskl 

Ck>belaa 

Joeison 

Qule 

CotUer 

Johnson,  Md. 

Randall 

Conte 

Jonae 

Ray 

Cook 

Jones,  AU. 

R##c# 

Corbett 

Judd 

Reifel 

Cramer 

Karsten 

Rhodes.  Arts, 

Cunningham 

Karth 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Curtin 

Kastenmeler 

Rlehlman 

CurtU.  Maes. 

Keams 

Riley 

CurtU.  Mo. 

Kee 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Daddarlo 

Keith 

Rivers,  S.C. 

DanteU 

Kelly 

RobMts 

Davis. 

Keogh 

Robieoo 

James  C. 

Kllday 

Rodlno 

Davis.  John  W. 

Kilgore 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

King.  Calif. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Dawson 

King,  N.Y. 

Roonay 

Delaney 

King.  Utah 

Rostenkowski 

Dent 

Kirwan 

Roudebush 

Denton 

Kitchln 

Roush 

Derounlan 

Knox 

Rousselot 

Devlne 

Kornegay 

Rutherford 

Dlggs 

Kowalskl 

Ryan 

Dole 

Kunkel 

St.  Germain 

Dominlck 

Kyi 

Schadeberg 

Donobue 

Landrum 

Schenck 

Dorn 

Lane 

Schneebeli 

Dowdy 

Langen 

Schwelker 

Downing 

Lankford 

Scott 

Doyle 

Latta 

Scranton 

Durno 

Leainskl 

Seely-Brown 

Dwyer 

Llbonati 

Selden 

Edmondson 

Lindsay 

Sheppard 

Elliott 

Lipscomb 

Shipley 

Ellsworth 

LoBcr 

Short 

Everett 

Mcculloch 

Shrlver 

1961 

Blbal 

Slices 

Siak 

Smith.  Oallf . 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Spenca 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.Tez. 


Ashley 

Clancy 

Connan 

Dlngeil 

FasoeU 

Feigban 
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Thompson  NJ. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tbombeiry 

ToU 

Telle  f  son 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

UUman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

VanPdl 

VanZandt 

WallhaxMer 

Walter 

Watts 

NATS— 18 

Oialmo 
Green.  Oreg. 
Gross 

Hays 

Johansen 

Laird 

NOT  VOnNO— 76 


Whalley 

Wharton 

Wbitener 

Whitten 

Wickersham 

WidnaU 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Winstead 

Wright 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


O'Konakl 

Baylor 

Bcherer 

Smith,  Iowa 

Taber 

Udall,  Morris  K. 


Harrison.  Va. 

Hubert 

Hoeven 

Holtzman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kllbum 

Kluczynskl 

Lennon 

McCormack 

McDonough 

McSween 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Minaball 

Monagatn 

Moulder 

Multer 

Norrell 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pfost 

jnicher 

Plmle 

Powell 


Rabaut 

Rains 

Reuss 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

St.  George 

BantAngelo 

Saund 

Schwengel 

Shelley 

Slier 

Black 

Staggers 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Ttiompson,  La. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Vinson 

Weaver 

Weis 

Westland 

Tatea 

Toung 

Tounger 


Anfuao 

Arends 

Ayres 

Baas,  N.H. 

BeU 

Berry 

Boggs 

Brooks 

Buckley 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Coad 

Colmer 

Cooiey 

Dague 

Derwlnskl 

Dooley 

EKilskl 

Ford 

Prazlsr 

OoodeU 

Gray 

HaU 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Anfuso  and  Mr.  Multer  for,  with  Mr. 
B>Tnes  of  Wisconsin  against. 

Mr,  Prazler  and  Mr.  Colmer  for.  with  Mr. 
Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Powell  for,  wltb  Itr. 
Harrtoon  of  Virginia  against. 

Mr.  MoCormack  and  Mr.  BeU  for,  with  Mr. 
Hoosevelt  against. 

Until  further  notlee: 

Mr.  Ttiompeon  ot  Louisiana  with  Mr, 
Arends. 

Mr.  Tbompeon  of  Tesae  with  Mr. 
Schwengel. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Oolifornla. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr    Derwlnskl. 

Mrs.  NorreU  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Raina  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  ReuBs  with  Mr.  Kllbum. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wlaconain  with  Mr.  BUer. 

Mr.  Tates  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Moulder  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Rabaut  with  MT.  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mrs.  Weis. 

Mr.  Oooley  with  Mr.  Ayree. 

Mr.  Thonuts  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Donough. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  MinshaU. 

Mr  Santangelo  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Weetland. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mrs.  PfoBt  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


LONGEVITY  STEP   INCREASES  FOR 
POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  aiul  pass  the  bill 
iS.  1458)  to  amend  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  longevity  step  increases  for 
postal  employees. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  section  3558  of  title  39 
of  the  United  States  Code  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  are  establLdied  for  each  em- 
ployee longevity  steps  A,  B,  and  C.  For  each 
longevity  step  to  which  he  is  entitled — 

"(1)  each  employee,  other  thcui  a  post- 
master at  a  poet  office  of  the  fourth  class  or 
a  rural  carrier,  shall  receive  an  amount  equal 
to   one   step   Increase    for   his   position, 

"(2)  each  rural  carrier  shall  receive  an 
amount  equal  to  one  step  Increase  for  salary 
level  PFS-4,  and 

"(3)  each  postmaster  at  a  post  oflloe  of  the 
fourth  class  shall  receive  an  amount  equal 
to  one  step  increase  for  salary  level  PFS-1  or 
to  6  per  centum  of  his  basic  salary,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser. 

In  computing  the  percentage  increase  un- 
der this  subsection  the  amoiint  of  the 
Increase  shaU  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 
dollar.  A  half  dollar  or  one-half  cent  ahall 
be  rounded  to  the  next  highest  dollar  oi 
cent,  respectively. 

**(b)  liach  employee  shaU  be  assigned  to — 

"(1)  longevity  step  A  at  the  beginning  of 
the  pay  period  following  the  completion  of 
ten  years  of  service;  and 

"(3)  k)ngevlty  step  B  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  pay  period  following  the  completion  of 
thirteen  years  of  service;   and 

"(3)  longevity  step  C  at  the  beginning  of 
the  pay  period  fallowing  the  completion  of 
sixteen  years  of  service." 

Sec.  2.  No  Increase  in  compensation  shall 
result  from  the  amendment  made  by  this 
Act  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  following  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  win  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Pennsylvania  LMrs.  Oranahan  1. 

Mrs.  ORANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  S.  1459  to  establish  * 
more  equitable  method  for  granting 
longevity  step  increases  for  postal  em- 
ployees as  a  reward  for  long  and  faith- 
ful postal  service.  This  legislation  will 
make  two  basic  changes  in  existing  law. 

First,  S.  1459  will  establish  the  prin- 
ciple that  longevity  grades  should  be 
equal  to  step  increases  provided  by  law 
for  the  various  levels  of  the  postal  field 
service.  Such  longevity  increases  in  an 
amount  equal  to  step  increases  already 
have  been  made  a  part  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  longevity  step  increase  system. 
I  believe  it  is  right  and  proper  that  the 
same  principle  should  now  be  extended 
to  the  postal  field  service.  The  longev- 
ity increases  presently  prescribed  for 
postal  employees  are  $100  for  each  of 
the  three  longevity  steps.    Under  this 


legislation  the  longevity  step  increases 
wiU  be  $130  in  level  1;  $135  in  level  2; 
$145  in  level  3;  and  $160  in  level  4;  and 
so  on  up  to  the  top  level.  Approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  all  postal  em- 
ployees, including  clerks  and  carriers, 
are  in  level  4. 

Second,  S.  1459  will  establish  the  con- 
cept that  longevity  pay  should  begin 
after  10  years  of  service  rather  than 
after  13  years  of  service,  and  that  in- 
tervals between  step  increases  for  lon- 
gevity purposes  should  be  uniformly  set 
at  3  years  instead  of  growing  progres- 
sively broader  as  the  years  of  service 
increase.  Present  law  provides  that 
postal  employees  shall  receive  longevity 
increases  after  13,  18,  and  25  years  of 
service. 

The  postal  employee  normally  reaches 
step  7,  the  top  automatic  step  of  his 
level,  after  the  completion  of  6  years  of 
service.  This  means  that  he  must  wait 
an  additional  7  years  before  reaching  his 
first  longevity  increase;  then  he  must 
wait  an  additional  5  years  before  reach- 
ing a  second  increase;  and  finally,  an 
additional  7  years  before  reaching  a 
tliird  increase. 

By  beginning  the  first  longevity  in- 
crease after  10  years  of  service,  the 
second  after  13  years,  and  the  third  after 
16  years,  the  intervals  will  be  spaced  with 
uniformity.  This  legislation  would  as- 
sure postal  employees  that  they  could 
anticipate  longevity  increases  at  3 -year 
intervals  after  having  reached  their  top 
automatic  step  in  a  particular  level. 

Open  hearings  were  held  on  this  pro- 
possd  and  all  witnesses  who  wished  to 
appear  and  testify  were  heard.  The 
sponsors  of  the  House  bills  and  all  the 
witnesses  except  representatives  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  favor  enactment 
of  S.  1459,  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Post  OfBce  Department  opposes  enact- 
ment 

The  main  objection  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  Is  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter not  to  make  any  basic  changes  In 
the  postal  compensation  system  at  the 
present  time,  but  that  we  should  wait 
tmta  twatc  reeoociUations  caa  be  ef- 
fected between  the  postal  service  system 
and  the  Classifieatkm  Act  system  as  a 
matter  of  Ooremment  poller. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  same  argument  by 
the  executive  branch  has  been  repeated 
over  and  over  again  almost  every  time 
a  proposal  is  made  for  a  forward  look- 
ing reform  in  our  Federal  compensation 
system.  The  Federal  Government  has 
been  playing  a  foot-dragging  role  with 
its  employees  for  the  past  several  years. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
begin  playing  the  pace-setting  role 
agam. 

Obviously  there  is  some  merit  In  the 
desire  to  equate  the  two  pay  systems,  but 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  justification 
for  delaying  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion for  this  reason.  The  estimates  of 
the  annual  cost  of  this  worthwhile  em- 
ployee benefit  run  all  the  way  from  $45 
to  $60.8  million.  I  believe  the  employee 
benefits  proposed  by  this  bill  more  than 
justify  this  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  received  very 
favorable  consideration  in  our  commit- 
tee and  I  am  sure  It  will  receive  favor- 
able consideration  here  today. 
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Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  be 
ever  vigilant  to  do  justice  and  see  that 
It  is  done ;  to  correct  inequities  whenever 
they  appear.  S.  1459  is  a  bill  intended 
to  correct  an  inequitable  situation  that 
adversely  affects  a  large  segment  of  de- 
voted Government  employees,  namely, 
postal  clerks  and  carriers,  in  excess  of 
80  percent  of  whom  spend  all  their  work- 
ing lives  in  one  salary  level  while  other 
Federal  employees  who  come  under  the 
Classification  Act  advance  to  other  salary 
levels. 

This  bill  will  equate,  to  a  degree,  those 
pyostal  employees  who  are  in  the  postal 
field  service  with  other  Federal  em- 
ployees who  commence  rcr.dering  their 
services  at  the  same  time  and  at  an  equal 
starting  salary. 

While  employees  under  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  are  granted  longevity  step 
salary  increases  with  10,  13,  and  16  years 
of  service,  postal  employees  are  granted 
such  increases  only  with  13,  18,  and  25 
years  of  service,  and  the  amounts  are 
not  the  same. 

When  a  comparison  of  figures  is  made 
between  employees  in  the  Poit  Office 
field  service  level  4  and  employees 
under  the  Classification  Act  grade  5, 
the  inequities  are  obvious  and  the  neces- 
sity for  correcting  them  are  compelling. 
The  figures  are  set  forth  in  a  letter  I 
received  from  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks,  which  letter,  without  ob- 
jection, I  submit  at  this  place  in  my 
remarks. 

Therefore,  I  urge  favorable  action  on 
this  very  meritorious  legislation. 

Septzmbek  16,  1961. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  Please  accept  my 
apologies  for  sending  you  a  mimeographed 
letter.  However,  the  time  element  precludes 
addressing  a  personal  one  to  you. 

As  you  probably  know.  Report  No.  1191  was 
filed  Friday  on  S.  1459.  It  Is  expected  to 
come  up  under  a  suspension  of  rules  on  Mon- 
day, September  18.  Postal  employees  will 
appreciate  your  support  of  S.  1459  without 
amendment.  Any  amendments  at  this  time 
would  only  delay  the  bill  to  the  extent  that 
there  would  be  no  hope  of  passage.  The 
Issue,  In  this  instance.  Is  the  correction  of 
an  inequity  that  exists  between  postal  and 
Federal  longevity  grades  and  Is  long  over- 
due. We  would  appreciate  your  noting  the 
following  salary  levels  as  listed: 


Step 

Post  office 

field  service, 

level  4 

ClassiflcAtion 
Act,  grade  5 

1 

K345 
4,505 
4,065 
4.829 
4,g6& 
.M45 
5,305 

5.405 
.V805 

6,eos 

K345 
4,510 
4,676 
4.S40 

,5  005 

2 _.. 

3 

4 „ 

5. 

• 

5  170 

7 

5,335 
5  500 

Lonsevity: 

7A  

7B 

siou 

7C 

5,830 

Post  office  clerks  and  letter  carriers  are  all 
in  level  4  of  the  postal  field  service  salary 
level,  a  corresponding  level  to  the  Classifica- 
tion Act,  grade  6.  They  t>oth  start  at  exactly 
the  same  salary  but  In  the  longevity  grades 
there  is  considerable  variance.  Postal  em- 
ployees In  the  longevity  grades  receive  an 


Increase  of  tlOO,  while  Federal  employees 
receive  an  in -step  increase.  It  Is  worthy  of 
note  that  in  excess  of  80  percent  of  post 
office  clerks  and  letter  carriers  spend  all  of 
their  working  life  in  the  one  salary  level, 
while  classified  employees  advance  to  other 
salary  levels. 

We  have  appreciated  your  support  in  the 
past,  and  will  further  appreciate  it  now  In 
the  passage  of  S.  1459,  without  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  O'Connor, 
Legislative  Director,  VFPC. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
commend  the  gentlewoman  and  her  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  for  the  fine  job 
they  have  done  on  this  matter.  The 
gentlewoman  has  shown  a  high  quality 
of  leadership  during  her  service  on  the 
committee  and  the  entire  House  is  in- 
debted to  her. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I,  too,  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  for  the 
splendid,  indeed,  superb  job  she  has  done 
in  connection  with  this  long-overdue. 
vitally  needed  legislation.  I  trust  it  will 
win  the  full  support  of  every  Member 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  enthusiasm. 
I  favor  and  support  this  postal  longevity 
legislation,  which  is  beneficial  to  the 
postal  employees  of  our  Government, 
who  give  good  and  faithful  service  over 
a  period  of  years.  Long  time  good  serv- 
ice of  postal  employees  merits  adequate 
longevity  law  provisions  as  a  matter  of 
decent  and  fair  treatment.  This  is  a 
must  for  Congress  to  provide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  received  very 
favorable  consideration  in  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  and  I 
recommend  that  it  receive  the  same  type 
of  consideration  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wallhauser]. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  1459.  I  served 
on  the  subcommittee  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mrs.  Granahan].  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  treat  all  Federal  employees  equally 
and  fairly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  fair  treatment  In- 
cludes pay,  and  leave,  and  fringe  bene- 
fits as  well.  Private  enterprise,  of 
course,  has  ways  of  rewarding  f>eople  for 
long  service.  Private  enterprise  can 
give  bonuses,  or  longer  vacations,  or  in 
other  ways  can  reward  people  who  have 
served  well  and  ably. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  postal 
service  employees,  most  of  them,  are  in 


level  4.  I  think  the  figures  in  regard 
to  this  are  rather  interesting.  Of  a  total 
of  505,000  postal  employees,  425,000  of 
them  are  in  level  4,  or  below.  They 
are  frozen  at  this  level.  Rarely  do  they 
ever  have  the  opportunity  to  move  to 
higher  levels.  So.  therefore,  longevity 
pay  is  very  impwrtant  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  begsm  back  in 
1945  when  the  law  was  originally  enacted 
and  amended  in  1949  as  an  inconsistency 
has  now  become  a  rank  injustice  and  I 
think  it  should  be  corrected.  Improved 
standards  of  living  and  increases  in  cost 
of  living  have  squeezed  the  original  $100 
increase  down  to  a  point  where  it  is  only 
worth  a  fraction  of  what  it  was  back  in 
those  years.  Of  course,  it  is  a  fact  that 
money  necessary  for  a  family  of  four  on 
the  average  was  40  percent  higher  in 
1959  than  it  was  in  1950.  I  believe  also 
that  adjusting  the  longevity  rates  will 
aid  In  recruitment  in  the  postal  service, 
because  it  will  make  it  more  attractive 
for  those  desiring  to  go  into  this  wonder- 
ful service  to  do  so.  They  will  know  that 
they  will  be  treated  fairly,  as  will  the 
classified  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  you  that  this 
House  has  an  obligation,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  the  postal  field  employees,  and 
I  hope  we  will  act  responsibly  and  favor 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Wallhauser]  for  his  excel- 
lent presentation  and  say  that  I,  too, 
served  on  the  Postal  Operations  Sub- 
committee and  join  wholeheartedly  with 
him  and  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee in  urging  favorable  consideration  of 
S.  1459.  This  legislation  received  over- 
whelming support  in  the  Senate  and  was 
supported  by  a  large  majority  of  our 
committee. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  place 
postal  employees  on  a  comparable  basis 
with  Federal  employees  subject  to  the 
Classification  Act  with  respect  to  the 
period  of  service  required  for  longevity 
step  Increases. 

Employees  whose  compensation  is 
fixed  by  the  Classification  Act  receive 
longevity  increases  after  10,  13.  and  16 
years  of  service  In  the  same  grade  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  regular  within-step 
increase  of  the  grade.  Within-step  in- 
creases start  at  $105  in  grade  GS-1  and 
Increase  with  each  higher  grade  to  a 
maximum  of  $260  at  the  top. 

In  the  postal  field  service,  however, 
employees  receive  longevity  increases  in 
the  fixed  amount  of  $100  after  13,  18, 
and  25  years  of  service. 

This  legislation  will  correct  this  in- 
equity by  providing  that  longevity  in- 
creases for  postal  employees  will  be  in 
the  same  amount  as  the  regular  c>eriodic 
within-step  increases  of  the  various  pay 
levels.  For  example,  in  level  4,  which  in- 
cludes most  postal  employees,  the  with- 
in-step increase  is  $160. 

The  other  major  change  to  be  made 
by  this  bill  Ls  to  reduce  the  service  re- 
quirement for  longevity  increases  from 
13,  18.  and  25  years  to  10,  13,  and  16 
years  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  10, 
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13,  and  16  years  wlthin-grade  require- 
ment under  the  Classification  Act. 

In  the  postal  service  over  two-thirds 
of  the  employees  are  in  level  4  with  little 
or  no  opportunity  to  be  promoted  to  a 
higher  level.  In  the  Classification  Act 
system,  on  the  other  hand,  most  em- 
ployees can  expect  to  be  promoted  sys- 
tematically to  one  of  the  higher  grades. 
The  postal  employees  who  enter  the 
service  as  clerks  or  carriers  In  level  4. 
with  few  exceptions  will  remain  in  level 
4  for  the  entire  period  of  their  careers 
in  the  postal  service.  Hence,  the  only 
equitable  way  for  establishing  a  true  sys- 
tem of  longevity  for  these  employees  is 
to  award  the  longevity  increases  on  the 
basis  of  total  service  in  the  postal 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  bill  has  re- 
ceived such  overwhelming  support  In  the 
Senate  and  in  our  cwnmittee,  I  am  sure 
it  will  receive  the  same  support  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
an  inequity  in  this  situation  that  ought 
to  be  taken  care  of.  I  suspect  the  argu- 
ment will  be  made  that  this  will  cost 
some  money;  that  we  should  have  a 
postal  rate  increase  precedent  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  who  has  never 
placed  consideration  of  postal  workers' 
salaries  on  the  basis  of  revenue  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  We  do  not 
apply  that  rule  anywhere  else  in  Govern- 
ment, and  I  refuse  to  apply  it  in  this 
instance,  or  any  other,  in  connection 
with  postal  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  position  and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSB31.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman irom  Iowa  very  much.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
his  word  is  very  weighty  in  this  case  and 
on  our  committee,  and  I  think  his  favor- 
able expression  should  be  given  full 
consideration. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1459  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  longevity  step  in- 
crease: for  postal  employees. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  P(>8t 
Office  and  Civil  Service  for  reporting  out 
this  very  important  piece  of  legislation. 
It  will  establish  a  more  equitable  method 
for  granting  longevity  step  increases  for 
postal  field  service  employees  as  a  re- 
ward for  long  and  faithful  service. 

The  legislation  will  make  two  bsisic 
changes  in  existing  law:  First,  it  will 
establish  the  principle  that  longevity 
step  increases  will  be  equal  to  step  in- 
creases provided  by  existing  law  for  the 
particular  grade  level.  Under  present 
law  longevity  step  Increase  in  an  amount 
equal  to  grade  step  increases  apply  to 
other  Government  employees  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  principle  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  postal  field  service.  Under 
this  legislation  the  longevity  step  in- 
creases win  be  $130  in  level  1;  $135  in 
level  2;  $145  in  level  3;  $160  in  level  4, 


and  so  forth.  Since  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  all  postal  employees,  including 
clerks  and  carriers,  are  classified  in  level 
4,  this  change  will  be  of  great  signifi- 
cance to  the  postal  employees. 

Second,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  longev- 
ity pay  for  postal  employees  should  be- 
gin after  10  years  of  service  instead  of 
13  years,  as  is  the  present  ruling,  and 
that  the  time  lapses  between  step  In- 
creases for  longevity  purposes  should  be 
set  imiformly  at  3  years  instead  of  grow- 
ing progressively  broader  as  the  amoimt 
of  service  increases  under  present  law. 
Under  this  law.  a  postal  employee  whose 
postal  service  generally  is  all  in  one 
grade  level,  will  be  able  to  anticipate 
longevity  increases  at  approximately 
3-year  intervals,  after  having  reached  the 
top  automatic  step  of  his  particular  level 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  is  inter- 
ested in  supporting  legislation  that  will 
equalize  the  postal  workers  with  other 
Government  workers  In  this  field,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  this  Important  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  this  bill,  S.  1459,  to  correct 
an  inequity  in  the  law  relating  to  lon- 
gevity step  increases  for  postal  em- 
ployees, has  been  scheduled  for  action 
today  by  the  House.  The  enactment  of 
this  legislation  is  long  overdue,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the  meas- 
ure today  so  that  it  can  become  law  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

On  March  30,  1961,  I  introduced  a 
similar  bill,  H.R.  6092,  but  I  t)elieve  the 
amendments  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  approved  by  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  have 
strengthened  the  legislation. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  place  postal  em- 
ployees on  comparable  basis  with  other 
Federal  classified  employees  with  respect 
to  longevity  increases.  At  the  present 
time,  Classification  Act  employees  receive 
longevity  increases  after  10,  13,  and  16 
years'  service  in  the  same  grade  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  regular  within-step 
increases  of  the  grade.  These  within- 
step  increases  range  from  $105  in  grade 
GS-1  to  a  maximum  of  $260  at  the  top. 

In  the  postal  field  service,  however, 
employees  receive  longevity  increases  in 
a  fixed  amount  of  $100  after  13,  18.  and 
25  years  of  service. 

The  bill  corrects  inequities  in  the  pres- 
ent law  in  two  respects :  First,  it  provides 
longevity  Increases  for  postal  employees 
after  10,  13.  and  16  years  of  service  in 
order  to  conform  to  present  law  relating 
to  classified  employees.  Second,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  amount  of  the  longevity 
increase  to  be  granted  postal  employees 
shall  be  the  amount  of  the  within-step 
Increase  which  is  the  present  law  with 
respect  to  classified  employees. 

This  means  that  for  the  vast  majority 
of  postal  employees  who  are  clerks  and 
carriers  the  longevity  increase  will  be 
$160  which  is  the  witliin-step  increase  in 
level  4. 

This  inequity  in  the  pay  structure  for 
postal  employees  which  is  being  corrected 
today  vmder  the  provisions  of  S.  1459 
has  existed  for  some  time.  In  1945  and 
again  in  1949  when  the  step  increases 


for  postal  employees  in  level  4  was  $100 
the  longevity  increases  were  set  at  $100 
each.  When  the  longevity  bill  for  classi- 
fied employees  was  passed,  the  longevity 
increases  under  their  pay  system  was  es- 
tablished at  an  amount  equal  to  the  step 
increase  within  the  grade.  All  this  bill 
does  is  to  bring  the  postal  employees  pay 
structure  for  longevity  increases  in  con- 
formity to  the  longevity  pay  structure  for 
classified  employees. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  postal  employ- 
ees are  in  level  4  and  most  of  them  are 
clerks  and  carriers.  The  majority  of 
these  employees  will  stay  in  level  4  for 
the  entire  period  of  their  postal  service 
and  most  of  them  will  never  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  promotion  to  higher 
grades.  Thus,  there  is  a  most  compelling 
reason  why  this  legislation  is  important 
and  should  be  enacted  at  this  time. 

Unfortunately,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  expressed  opposition  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  I  do  not 
believe  the  reasons  given  for  opposing 
this  legislation  are  merttorious  and  I 
urge  the  Members  to  approve  this  bill 
which  will  correct  the  injustices  which 
I  have  cited. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Haksha]. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1459.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  Congress  would  deliberately 
adopt  two  entirely  different  principles  of 
remuneration  for  longevity  in  the  same 
year,  one  for  postal  workers  and  one  for 
classified  employees,  and  yet  this  is  ex- 
actly what  Congress  did. 

To  correct  this  inequity,  this  bill  should 
be  passed.  Equality  of  pay  treatment 
for  all  Federal  employees  is  a  worth- 
while and  just  goal.  That  is  all  the 
p>ostal  employees  are  asking.  This  bill 
is  but  another  step  in  that  direction. 

Federal  employees  who  are  compen- 
sated under  the  Classification  Act  re- 
ceive longevity  increases  after  fixed 
intervals  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  reg- 
ular within-step  increase  of  the  grade  to 
which  the  position  that  they  occupy  is 
assigned.  That,  however,  is  not  true  in 
the  case  of  postal  employees.  Postal  em- 
ployees under  a  pay  provision  established 
many  years  ago  receive  longevity  in- 
creases at  a  fixed  amount  of  $100.  This 
creates  a  rather  anomalous  situation  in 
addition  to  the  discrimination  involved 
as  compared  to  the  treatment  received 
by  employees  under  the  Classification 
Act.    The  anomaly  is  as  follows: 

Wlien  an  employee  enters  the  postfil 
service — let  us  say  as  a  clerk  at  level  4. 
with  a  starting  salary  of  $4,345  per  an- 
num— after  the  completion  of  1  year's 
service,  he  received  a  periodic  increase 
of  $160  which  raises  his  salary  to  $4,405 
per  annum.  At  the  end  of  each  addi- 
tional year  of  service,  he  receives  a  simi- 
lar periodic  increase  until  he  reaches  the 
top  of  his  grade. 

Thereafter,  the  only  thing  he  has  to 
look  forward  to  is  the  longevity  Increase 
at  the  end  of  13  yearsMf  service,  a  second 
longevity  increase  at  the  end  of  18  years 
of  service,  and  a  final  longevity  increase 
at  the  end  of  25  years  of  service.  Each 
such  increa.se  is  a  fixed  amount  of  $100. 
This  $100  is  reduced  by  6V2  percent  for 
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retirement  purposes;  further  reduction 
is  made  for  life  Insurance :  and  a  further 
reduction  Is  made  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses. After  all  of  the  reductions  have 
been  made,  the  employee  receives  the 
balance  which  amounts  to  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $2  a  pay  period  or 
approximately  $1  a  week. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  counterpart 
under  the  Classification  Act  when  he 
becomes  entitled  to  a  longevity  Increase 
receives  the  same  amount  as  the  step 
increase  of  his  grade. 

The  bill  upon  which  we  are  acting  to- 
day corrects  this  situation  by  establish- 
ing the  concept  that  longevity  pay 
should  begin  after  10  years  of  service 
rather  than  after  13  years  of  service 
and  that  Intervals  between  step  in- 
creases for  longevity  purposes  should  be 
set  uniformly  at  3  years  instead  of  grow- 
ing progressively  broader  as  the  amount 
of  service  increases. 

Present  law  iRt>vldes  that  postal  em- 
Frioyees  shall  receive  longevity  step  in- 
creases after  13.  18,  and  25  years  of 
service.  The  postal  employee  normally 
reaches  step  7.  the  tcq;)  automatic  step 
of  his  level,  after  completion  of  6  years 
of  service. 

This  means  that  he  must  wait  an  ad- 
ditional 7  years  before  reaching  his  first 
longevity  increase.  He  must  wait  an 
additional  5  years  before  reaching  a  sec- 
ond increase  and  finally  an  additional 
7  years  before  reaching  a  third  increase. 

This  legislation  would  assure  a  postal 
etnvloyee  that  he  could  anticipate  lon- 
gevity increases  at  approximately  3- 
year  intervals  after  reaching  the  top  au- 
tomatic step  of  his  particular  level. 

This  bill  merely  brings  the  postal  em- 
ployees longevity  increases  in  line  with 
the  classified  employees  and  it  is  right 
and  proper  that  the  same  principle  be 
extended  to  the  postal  employees. 

I  urge  sTOur  wholehearted  support  in 
this  matter  and  ask  my  colleagues  to 
give  the  postal  employees  equal  treat- 
ment to  which  they  are  so  justly  en- 
titled. Let  us  wipe  out  discrimination 
against  the  postal  employee  that  exists 
in  the  present  law  and  adopt  S.  1459. 
It  is  a  very  fair  way  to  reward  their  vig- 
orous, able,  and  dedicated  service. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska   [Mr.  Cmnnc- 

HAM). 

Bfr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  legislation  came  out  of  the  Postal 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  which  the 
gentlewoman  from  Pennsylvania  fMrs. 
Granahan)  is  chairman  and  of  which  I 
am  the  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  happy  in  the  sub- 
committee to  make  the  motion  that  this 
legislation  be  reported  favorably.  We 
had  very  thorough  hearings  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  as  previous  speakers  have  said, 
it  does  correct  a  long-standing  inequity. 
The  present  setup  discriminates  against 
postal  employees  as  compared  with  clas- 
sified workers. 

Also  I  want  to  mention  that  I.  too.  like 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  fMr.  Gross  1 
do  not  believe  this  publicity  about  hav- 
ing to  operate  the  Postal  Establishment 
on  a  so-caDed  businesslike  basis,  mean- 
ing that  the  income  should  equal  the 


outgo.  This  Is  something  that  the 
former  Postmaster  General  made  pop- 
ular. I  am  sorry  that  some  people  are 
still  following  that  position.  Tb  show 
you  how  foolish  that  position  is.  that  the 
income  must  always  equal  the  outgo, 
there  are  going  to  be  many  incirases  in 
p>osta]  expenses  in  the  next  few  years. 
Salaries  are  going  to  need  adjustment; 
many  things  are  going  to  be  purchased 
at  higher  rates  because  of  the  inflation- 
ary spiral  that  is  always  with  us.  and  If 
we  foDow  this  procedure  of  saying  that 
we  shall  not  spend  more  than  we  take  in 
in  the  Post  Office,  we  will  wind  up  with  a 
25-cent  first-class  postage  stamp  in  the 
next  10  years.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
recommend  this  legislation. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  Join 
my  colleagues  in  urging  favorable  con- 
sideration of  S.  1459.  This  legislation 
received  overwhelming  support  in  the 
Senate  and  was  supported  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  our  committee. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  place 
postal  employees  on  a  comparable  basis 
with  Federal  employees  subject  to  the 
Classification  Act  with  respect  to  the 
period  of  service  required  for  longevity 
step  increases. 

Employees  whose  compensation  is  fixed 
by  the  Classification  Act  receive  longev- 
ity Increases  after  10,  13,  and  16  years 
of  service  in  the  same  grade  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  regular  wlthin-step 
increase  of  the  grade.  Withln-step  in- 
creases start  at  $105  in  grade  GS-1  and 
increase  with  each  higher  grade  to  a 
maximum  of  $260  at  the  top. 

In  the  postal  field  service,  however, 
employees  receive  longevity  increases  in 
the  fixed  amount  of  $100  after  13, 18,  and 
25  years  of  service. 

This  legislation  will  correct  this  in- 
equity by  providing  that  longevity  In- 
creases for  postal  emplosrees  will  be  in 
the  same  amount  as  the  regxilar  periodic 
wlthin-step  increases  of  the  various  pay 
levels.  For  example,  in  level  4,  which 
includes  most  postal  employees,  the 
withln-step  increase  is  $160. 

The  other  major  change  to  be  made 
by  this  bill  is  to  reduce  the  service  re- 
quirement for  longevity  increases  from 
13, 18,  and  25  years  to  10. 13.  and  18  years 
in  order  to  correspond  with  the  10.  13. 
and  18  years  wlthin-grade  requirement 
under  the  Classification  Act. 

The  Post  OfBce  E>cpartment  objects 
to  the  comparison  of  permitting  postal 
empl03^ees  to  count  all  of  their  postal 
.service  for  longevity  purposes,  whereas 
the  classified  employees  are  permitted  to 
count  only  the  service  within  a  particular 
grade.  I  find  no  basis  for  this  objection. 
In  the  postal  service  over  two-thtrds  of 
the  employees  are  in  level  4  with  little 
or  no  opportunity  to  be  promoted  to  a 
higher  level.  In  the  Classification  Act 
s3^tem,  on  the  other  hand,  most  em- 
ployees can  expect  to  be  promoted  sys- 
tematically to  one  of  the  higher  grades. 
The  postal  employees  who  enter  the  serv- 
ice as  clerks  or  carriers  in  level  4,  with 
few  exceptions  will  remain  in  level  4  for 
the  entire  period  of  their  careers  in  the 
postal  service.  Hence,  the  only  equitable 
way  for  establishing  a  true  ssrstem  of 
longevity  for  these  employees  is  to  award 
the  Icmgevity  increases  on  the  basis  of 
total  service  In  the  postal  service. 


Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  bill  has  received 
such  overwhelming  support  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  our  committee.  I  am  sure  it 
will  receive  the  same  supvport  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  F^ultonI. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  rise  to  support  very  strmigly  this 
postal  worker  longevity  legislation.  I 
have  a  bill  cosponsoring  this  present 
legislation.  H.R.  8473.  amending  the 
pirovislons  of  law  relating  to  longevity 
step  Increases  for  postal  employees. 
I  believe  these  postal  employees  should 
be  treated  equally  with  the  classified 
Government  employees  and  recommend 
prompt  passage  of  this  bill  for  the  bene- 
fit of  o«r  good  U.S.  postcl  employees. 

There  Is  a  large  percentage  of  level  4 
employees.  Pour  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  of  the  500.000  postal  em- 
ployees are  In  level  4  grade  and  below. 
Most  of  these  postal  employees  stait 
and  retire  at  that  level,  and  this  legis- 
lation is  necessary  at  this  time  to  give 
just  treatment  to  these  fine  krynl  work- 
ers. 

I  would  state  that  this  is  not  a  pay 
increa.se.  but  puts  postal  employees  on 
the  same  level  as  other  Ooremment 
classified  employees  In  their  treatment 
by  the  Government  over  the  years  as 
these  employees  continue  to  render  good 
and  satisfactory  service.  Improved  lon- 
gevity law  provisicms  win  make  the 
postal  service  more  efBclent.  We  cer- 
tainly should  not  wait  for  a  postal  rate 
increase  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
passage  of  this  proposed  legislation.  Re- 
ceipts clearly  should  not  be  tied  as  a 
condition  to  fair  and  good  longevity 
rules — these  postal  workers  are  surely 
entitled  to  this  consideration  at  this 
time. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  specific  fea- 
tures of  the  present  longevity  legisla- 
tion. The  le?risJftUon  is  Identical  to  that 
contained  In  my  own  bill.  H.R.  8473.  and 
I  sincerely  urge  Its  immediate  adoption. 
This  bill  will  correct  two  major  in- 
equities that  affect  postal  cmplojees  In 
present  law.  First,  it  will  imt  postal  em- 
ployees on  the  same  basis  as  Classifica- 
tion Act  employees  by  providing  for 
longevity  increases  for  them  after  10, 13. 
and  18  years  of  service.  Second,  It  pro- 
vides that  longevity  increases  shall  be 
in  an  amount  equal  to  their  wlthin-step 
increases,  which  is  also  provided  for 
Classifleatlon  Act  employees. 

The  Itmgevity  system  for  jMstal  em- 
ployees should  certamiy  be  on  a  basis 
which  takes  the  facts  into  consideration 
that  very  few  employees  in  the  postal 
service  in  level  4  are  ever  afforded  the 
opportunity  for  promotion  to  a  higher 
grade. 

The  Post  OfBce  Department  contends 
that  this  legislation  is.  In  fact,  a  pay  In- 
crease bill.  I  disagree  with  this  position 
of  the  present  administration.  Bills  em- 
bodying the  principles  of  longevity  pay 
were  first  introduced  In  the  70th  Con- 
press  of  1928.  The  principles  were  es- 
tablished at  that  time  that  longevity  In- 
creases should  not  be  considered  as  pay 
increases.  It  was  stated  at  that  time 
that  the  longevity  increases  must  be 
considered  as  a  reward  for  continuous 
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service  rendered.  The  application  of 
this  principle  has  been  accepted  con- 
tinuoiisly  ever  since.  It  is  considered  to 
be  good  employee  practice,  developing 
morale,  increasing  efflciency,  and  reduc- 
ing turnover.  The  pirinciple  of  longevity 
increases  has  a  wide  application  in 
private  employment  and  is  being  ex- 
panded constantly.  It  is  a  reward  for 
long  and  faithful  years  of  service  and 
experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  long 
overdue  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  give  it  their 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  LesinskiI. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service  and  to  all  those  who 
are  responsible  for  affording  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider this  legislation  to  provide  a  more 
equitable  longevity  system  for  postal 
employees. 

I  introduced  H.R.  8758,  which  is  iden- 
tical to  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 
S.  1459.  I  urge  your  favorable  consider- 
ation of  S.  1459  here  today. 

As  we  know,  the  principle  of  remuner- 
ation for  longevity  was  first  introduced 
m  the  postal  pay  schedules  in  1945 
through  Public  Law  134.  While  the 
formula  used  in  prescribing  the  longev- 
ity steps  at  that  time  was  appropriate,  it 
now  works  an  injustice  for  the  postal 
employees  fits  compared  to  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  employees.  Postal  employees 
now  get  longevity  increases  at  the  end 
of  13,  18,  and  25  years  of  service.  The 
increases  are  $100  each  which  were 
established  in  1946.  This  $100  was 
worth  almost  double  in  today's  dollar 
value.  The  bill  provides  for  only  $130 
in  level  1.  $135  in  level  2,  $145  in  level 
3.  and  $160  In  level  4.  On  the  other 
hand.  Classification  Act  wnployees  re- 
ceive longevity  step  mcreases  after  10, 
13,  and  16  years  of  service  in  the  same 
grade  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  r^ular 
within-step  increase  of  a  grade. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  Classification 
Act  employee  does  not  carry  his  longev- 
ity credit  with  him  when  he  is  promoted 
to  a  higher  grade,  the  majority  of  postal 
employees  on  the  other  hand  never  have 
the  promotion  opportunities  that  the 
Classification  Act  employees  have.  Most 
of  the  postal  employees  are  in  the  lower 
pay  levels  and  by  far  the  majority  of 
these  are  clerks  and  carriers  in  level  4. 
These  employees  have  little  anticipation 
of  ever  reaching  level  5  or  any  higher 
grade. 

Longevity  is  supposed  to  be  a  reward 
for  faithful  service.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
an  incentive  for  work  well  done.  The 
carrier  or  clerk  in  level  4  who  goes  to 
the  third  longevity  step  after  25  years 
of  service  will  receive,  imder  the  present 
law,  an  annual  increase  of  $100 — $1.80 
a  pay  period  or  90  cents  a  week — and 
this  after  25  years  of  faithful  service. 
I  hardly  believe  that  this  can  be  con- 
sidered much  of  an  incentive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation will  remove  an  inequity  that  has 
been  placed  upon  the  postal  employees. 


Since  my  bill,  HJl.  8758.  Is  Identical 
with  the  S^iate-passed  bill,  8.  1459,  I 
urge  that  favorable  action  be  taken  on 
the  Senate  bill  today. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
indeed  that  this  bill  is  now  before  the 
Hoiise ;  I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this 
very  worthwhile  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  someday  we 
shall  bring  our  postal  workers  to  a  posi- 
tion they  deserve.  For  many  years  I 
have  felt  they  have  been  too  far  down 
the  scale  of  Federal  pay  and  retirement 
levels. 

The  F>ostal  workers  are  fine  people, 
loyal  Federal  employees,  and  good  citi- 
zens in  my  congressional  district.  I  am 
proud  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mason  1. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
original  originator  of  longevity  bills  for 
Post  OCBce  employees  I  also  approve  this 
extension  of  it. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  FinoI. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  sponsor  and  sup- 
ixirters  of  this  piece  of  legislation,  which 
is  long  overdue.  This  bill  will  correct  a 
great  inequity  in  the  postal  service.  I 
am  happy  to  support  it  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  requires  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  accord  with  this  legisla- 
tion. As  one  who  has  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  iniquitous  situation  this 
bill  will  correct,  I  am  privileged  to  be 
identified  as  a  sponsor  of  the  measure, 
my  bill  being  H.R.  6502. 

In  saying  I  have  long  been  interested 
in  this  problem,  I  do  so  based  not  only 
on  my  role  as  a  legislator,  but  as  a  for- 
mer postal  employee.  I  can  speak  from 
both  levels  with  practical  experience. 

The  workers  in  our  postal  service  de- 
serve every  just  consideration  for  the 
vital  contribution  they  make  to  our 
everyday  lives.  Had  many  of  us  lived  In 
countries  where  the  post  oflBce  organiza- 
tion is  a  haphazard  or>eration  and  where 
the  safe  and  prompt  delivery  of  letters 
and  packages  is  indeed  an  uncertainty,  I 
think  we  would  be  more  appreciative  of 
the  efforts  of  American  postal  workers. 
Unfortunately,  all  too  often  their  service 
to  the  community  is  not  properly  rec- 
ognized nor  rewarded. 

Take  the  case  of  the  issue  before  us 
today.  I  am  sure  that  it  was  not  the 
intent  of  Congress  when  it  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  134  in  1945  to  discriminate 
against  the  postal  workers  In  this  mat- 
ter of  longevity  increases.  Yet  today  the 
postal  workers  are  at  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage in  relation  to  Federal  employees 
subject  to  the  Classification  Act.  Federal 
employees  who  are  compensated  \mder 
the  Classification  Act  receive  longevity 
increases  after  fixed  intervals — after  10. 
13,  and  16  years'  service — in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  regular  withln-step  Increase 
of  the  grade  they  occupy.    The  postal 


workers,  on  the  other  hand,  mtist  wait 
imtil  they  have  completed  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  service — 13,  18,  and  25  years  of 
service — and  then  they  receive  longevity 
increases  at  a  lower  fixed  amount  of  $100. 

This  difference  in  compensation  sched- 
ules is  more  unfair  than  it  superficisdly 
seems.  For  one  must  remember  that  a 
great  majority  of  postal  workers  enter 
and  retire  from  the  postal  service  in  the 
same  grade — grade  4.  For  the  first  6 
years  of  his  service,  a  postal  clerk  or 
letter  carrier  receives  a  periodic  in- 
crease— $160  if  he  is  a  grade  4 — every 
year.  Then  he  reaches  a  plateau  and 
the  only  thing  he  can  look  forward  to  is 
a  longevity  increase.  He  must  complete 
his  13  years  of  service  before  he  is  eli- 
gible for  such  an  increase.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  postal  workers  today  receive 
longevity  pay  as  against  only  6  percent 
among  the  classified  employees.  This  is 
true  because  the  classified  workers  have 
more  opportunities  for  promotion  to 
higher  grade  levels.  They  do  not  stay 
in  a  grade  long  enough  to  qualify  for 
longevity.  But  postal  workers,  many  of 
whom  have  few  changes  in  the  nature 
of  their  task  over  the  years,  tend  to  have 
very  limited  promotion  opportunities. 
Because  longevity  increases  are  more 
vital  to  the  livelihood  of  postal  workers, 
it  is  doubly  important  that  the  law 
should  offer  them  equal  treatment. 

This  bill  would  rectify  the  present  in- 
equity in  longevity  increases  and  would 
put  the  p>ostal  workers  on  a  comparable 
basis  with  the  classified  employees.  I  re- 
peat that  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation  to  adjust  the  postal 
workers'  longevity  pay.  Despite  the  un- 
warranted opposition  of  the  administra- 
tion to  these  bills,  I  feel  we  owe  it  to 
those  in  the  postal  service  to  enact  this 
legislation  before  this  congressional  ses- 
sion ends.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  committee  for  the 
Job  It  has  done  In  reporting  this  bill.  I 
fervently  hope  it  will  be  approved  over- 
whelmingly by  the  Members  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  msrself  in  a  strange 
and  paradoxical  situation.  Indeed.  I 
voted  against  the  bill  8.  1459  In  com- 
mittee, and  I  intend  to  vote  against  It 
here  today. 

The  paradoxical  situation  is  that  I 
find  myself  apparently  the  only  person 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle  speaking  in 
support,  at  least  so  far,  of  the  F>osition 
taken  by  the  administration.  The  con- 
tradiction goes  one  step  further.  I  find 
the  administration,  which  made  a  great 
campaign  Issue  of  the  fact  that  It  was 
the  party  with  a  heart  and  the  party 
that  cares,  offers  strong  and  valid  rea- 
sons why  this  bill  should  not  be  ap- 
proved, at  least  this  year. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  I  am  not 
satisfied,  after  the  discussions  in  our  full 
committee  and  after  the  shotgun,  ram- 
rod subcommittee  hearing  that  was  held 
in  order  to  vote  this  bill  out  and  bring 
it  to  the  full  committee,  as  to  where 
the  equities  or  inequities  do  lie.  It 
seems  the  administration  has  a  con- 
siderable point  In  calUng  attention  to  the 
fact    that   postal    employees,   generally 
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q^eaking.  hecamt  eligible  for  longevity 
ahead  of  the  classified  employees,  and 
that  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  classi- 
fied employee  must  acquire  10  years  ol 
service  in  a  givm  grade  before  he  be- 
comes eligible  for  longevity  benefits,  and 
Lf  he  has  acquired  longevity  benefits  and 
transfers  to  a  higher  grade,  while  he 
preserves  the  earnings  and  earning  rate 
that  be  had  at  the  time  of  the  promotion, 
he  loses  his  eligibility  in  his  grade  for 
longevity  and  has  to  again  serve  for  10 
years  in  that  grade. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  Departmofit. 
and  I  think  with  valid  grounds,  that  this 
legislation,  instead  of  curing,  actually 
creates  and  aggravates  inequities,  and 
it  would  be  against  the  classified  em- 
ployee. I  also  happen  to  be  impressed 
with  the  argument  that  with  a  study 
of  differences  and  comparisons  in  an 
effort  to  eliminate  inequities  between 
postal  pay  and  classified  pay,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  certain  effort  to  raise  both 
pay  scales  next  year,  it  would  be  in  order 
to  wait  until  that  stixiy  is  completed  and 
do  the  job  overall.  I  can  understand. 
of  course,  why  the  postal  employees  and 
those  who  speak  for  them  favor  this 
increase  now  because  it  will  assure  that 
any  pay  raise,  any  general  raise  voted 
next  year,  will  be  superimposed  on  the 
increased  pay  of  those  who  receive 
longevity. 

Now,  in  addition  to  those  two  points,  I 
want  to  speak  very  frankly  to  my  col- 
leagues about  what  I  think  is  the  most 
compelling  reason  why  this  bill  should 
not  pass  today.  On  last  Friday  this 
Hoiise  saw  fit  In  its  wisdom  to  insist  on 
consideration  of  the  administration-sup- 
ported postal  rate  bill  under  an  open  rule, 
and  as  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofltee  and  Civil  Service,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Corbbtt].  told 
the  House  on  last  Friday,  this  was  the 
death  knell  of  any  postal  rate  increase  in 
this  session.  The  House  in  effect  last 
Friday  refused  to  close  or  partially  dose 
the  gap  between  operating  costs  and  rev- 
enues of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

And,  let  me  interject  right  here  this 
word  of  reassurance  to  my  colleagxies 
who  have  testified  here  today  that  they 
do  not  believe  in  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment operating  on  a  break-even  basis.  I 
would  like  to  console  them  with  the  as- 
surance that  they  do  not  need  to  worry 
about  that  happening  if  we  are  going  to 
continue  on  the  procedure  that  was  fol- 
lowed last  Friday  and  the  procedure  that 
you  propose  to  follow  today  by  adding 
$60  million  a  year  extra  cost. 

I  think  it  is  not  fiscal  responsibility. 
and  I  want  to  be  impartial  and  eqxiitable 
in  the  distribution  of  my  comment  on 
this  matter. 

I  think  tt  Is  interesting  to  note  that  89 
Members  of  the  majority  party  deserted 
their  own  leadership  and  their  own  ad- 
ministration on  tUs  matter.  I  would 
like  also  to  point  out  to  some  of  my  very 
dear  conservative  friends  and  colleagues. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  would  not  be 
ftecal  responsibihty  in  this  matter  of  the 
operating  costs  as  against  the  revenne 
of  the  Departmot  as  a  result  of  their 
vote  on  last  Friday.    Tliia  biU   today 


means  a  $60  minion  additi<Hial  annual 
operating  cost  on  the  Department,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  the  House  may  very  well 
again  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  going  to 
practice  fiscal  responsibility  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  House  may  very  well  decide 
that  the  present  u&en  of  the  mails  will 
pass  more  of  their  postage  bills  on 
to  their  grandchildren  Uirough  deficit 
financing. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALOER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  to  Join  with 
him  and  to  assure  him  that  I  realize 
this  is  not  a  question  whether  some  are 
for  or  against  postal  workers  or  a  pay 
increase  as  such.  Certainly  no  one  will 
contend  that  Postmaster  General  Day  is 
not  for  the  postal  workers  or  not  for 
increased  pay,  including  longevity  pay. 
I  believe  that  all  of  us  feel  that  postal 
workers  should  be  adequately  paid.  I 
find  myself  in  accord  with  the  logic  of 
the  views  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan and  the  concern  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Day  as  expressed  in  the  letter  in  the 
repcMTt  on  page  2.  Mr.  Day  points  out 
that  liberal  pay  Increases  were  given 
durii^  the  past  fiscal  year  which  in- 
creased the  clei^s*.  carriers'  and  other 
postal  workers'  salaries  approximately  8 
percent. 

Secondly,  Postmaster  General  Day 
points  out  that  the  Postal  Departznent  is 
reviewing  the  pay  structure  for  postal 
workers  to  determine  whether  present 
pay  is  in  line  with  wages  and  salaries 
paid  by  private  employers,  the  conclu- 
sions of  which  he  expects  to  have  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  It  seems  self-evident 
to  me,  as  it  does  apparently  to  him,  that 
Congress  waits  until  receiving  this  in- 
formation before  acting  further  on  postal 
pay  increases.  As  Mr.  Day  points  out 
"piecemeal  changes  of  this  kind  in- 
crease, rather  than  decrease,  the  dif- 
ferences because  other  related  provisions 
remain  imchanged. "  He  was  compar- 
ing the  Postal  Field  Service  Compensa- 
tion Act  and  the  Classification  Act 
longevity  requirements  in  making  this 
statement.  He  painted  out  if  similarity 
were  desired  then  this  bill  falls  short. 
Whether  simflarity  or  dissimilarity  is 
required,  as  I  see  it.  we  should  have  the 
Department's  pay  study  before  taking 
legislative  action. 

Finally,  Mr.  Day  points  out,  "Because 
of  our  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  an 
additional  pay  raise  to  soon  after  the 
increases  given  last  fiscal  year  and  be- 
cause shortening  the  service  time  re- 
quirement for  postal  employees  would 
unnecessarily  add  to  the  existing  dif- 
ferences among  Federal  pay  systems,  we 
oppose  enactment  of  these  bills." 

While  we  are  agreed  that  postal  work- 
ers' pay  Khould  not  hinge  solely  on  postal 
receipts  balancing  postal  expenses,  yet 
we  cannot  remain  oblivious  to  the  in- 
creased deficit  of  $60  million  occasioned 
by  this  pay  increase  at  this  time  without 
an  increase  in  postal  rates.  This  is  Just 
sound  commonsense,  and  I  refuse  to 
believe  that  the  Postal  Department  can- 
not be  run  in  a  sound  financial  manner. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  related 
in  the  report  on  page  4 : 

The  apparent  purpose  of  thte  Wll  is  to 
bring  about  greater  comparabUity  between 
Vbm  salary  Ktructurea  of  ttie  postal  Held  serv- 
ice and  tlae  Classification  Act. 

And— 

The  objective  of  achieving  greater  com- 
parability between  the  ^deraJ  Oovernmenfs 
two  major  pay  systems  has  considerable 
merit.  Unfortunately,  H.R.  6092  would  not 
only  faU  short  of  this  obJecUve  but  would 
actuaUy  create  greater  inequities  than  now 
exist. 

The  Budget  Bureau  further  states: 
H.R.  6092  would  be  to  create  even  greater 

disparities  In  pay  treatment  of  Classification 

Act  and  postal  employees. 

And  then  concludes  by  saying : 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  opposes  the  en- 
actment of  HJt.  a09a.  since  In  our  view  tt 
would  change  the  postal  field  service  salary 
structure  on  a  piecemeal  basis  and  In  an 
unsound  way. 

It  is  my  view  that  invariably  Congress 
enacts  p>ostal  pay  increases  either  hastily 
and/or  because  of  the  political  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Congress  by  the 
postal  workers.  As  I  see  It.  posUl  pay 
raises  should  follow  careful  study  by  this 
Congress  rather  than  through  submis- 
sion to  pressure. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  continually 
I  am  placed  in  a  position  of  appearing  to 
be  against  ptostal  pay  increases  wiien  this 
is  not  my  position  at  all.  I  will  not 
apologize  for  demanding  fiscal  respon- 
sibility in  all  phases  of  the  operation  of 
our  Federal  Government,  so  long  as  we 
Congressmen  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  guarding  the  purse  strings 
for  the  heavily  burdened  taxpayer,  as 
we  expend  their  money.  I  believe  postal 
workers  should  t>e  well  paid.  I  believe 
that  seniority  and  longevity  should  be 
recognized  because  this  indicates  faith- 
fulness to  the  task.  I  also  believe  in  in- 
centive pay  so  that  men  with  ability  and 
hustle  can  get  ahead  compared  to  those 
who  lack  either  or  both. 

I  will  concede  there  is  much  T  do  not 
know  about  postal  pay  matters,  but  as  I 
read  the  report  and  see  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  Budget  Bureau's  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  and  the  reasons,  sensible 
as  they  are,  advanced  for  this  opposi- 
tion, I  am  unable  to  approve  the  longev- 
ity pay  lu'rangemo^t  in  this  way  at  this 
time.    I  think  it  is  premature. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  what  he  has  said  and 
associate  myself  with  his  views. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana IMr.  OlsenI. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
S.  1459,  Is  conceived  In  the  Interest  of 
fairness  and  equity.  It  is  corrective  leg- 
islation that,  in  my  opinion.  Is  long 
overdue. 

8.  1459  was  passed  by  the  other  body 
on  July  17  by  a  unanimous  vote  and 
is  recommended  by  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee.  ITie 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination against  postal  employees 
with  respect  to  longevity  pay  Increases 
by   providing    benefits    comparable    to 
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those  enjoyed  by  Mgtilar  civil  service 
employees. 

Under  present  law,  Federal  employees 
subject  to  the  Classiflcation  Act  receive 
longevity  increases  after  10,  13.  and  16 
years  of  service  within  a  given  grade, 
while  postal  employees  receive  longevity 
increases  after  13.  18,  and  25  years  of 
service.  This  bill,  S.  1459,  grants  postal 
employees  increases  after  10.  13,  and  16 
years  of  service. 

In  one  other  respect  the  postal  em- 
ployees are  discriminated  against.  Each 
longevity  pay  increase  under  the  Clas- 
sification Act  is  equal  to  the  regular 
within-step  increase  of  the  grade.  The 
increase  in  some  Instances  is  $260. 
Meanwhile,  postal  employees  receive 
longevity  increases  of  only  $100.  Under 
S.  1459,  postal  employees'  longevity  pay 
Increases  would  be  equal  to  the  within- 
step  pay  increases  for  the  grade  or  level 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  other 
Government  employees. 

I  know  there  will  be  attempts  and 
there  have  been  attempts  made  to  paint 
this  adjustment  as  a  pay  increase.  It  is 
not  a  pay  increase;  tt  is  merely  the  cor- 
rection of  a  gross  inequity.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  pay,  the  postal  onployees  are  also 
greatly  discriminated  against.  Under 
date  of  June  30,  1960,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  published  a  study  of  the  pay 
structure  of  the  Federal  civil  service. 
This  study  showed  the  average  pay  of 
Federal  employees  under  four  pay  sched- 
ules to  be  as  foUows:  Classified  Pay  Act, 
the  average  was  $5,697;  wage  board  em- 
ployees averaged  $5,386;  postal  em- 
ployees, $4,853;  and  employees  under 
other  acts  and  administrative  decisions 
averaged  $6,617.  I  find  this  most  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  The  vast  majority 
of  postal  employees  are  heads  of 
families;  they  have  responsible  posi- 
tions; and  are  entitled  to  equal  consider- 
ation with  other  Ooverrunent  workers. 

Again.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  this  is  not 
a  pay  bill;  It  is  a  bill  to  correct  a  long- 
existing  inequity.  This  inequity  should 
have  been  corrected  a  long  time  ago.  In- 
deed. I  find  it  most  ironic  to  learn  that 
the  first  longevity  pay  Increases  were 
provided  for  postal  employees — Uiis  was 
in  1945.  Now  today  we  find  that  the 
postal  workers  are  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
parade.  In  1949  the  longevity  provisions 
were  amended.  The  amoimt  of  the  lon- 
gevity increase  provided  was  $100  per 
year.  At  that  time,  this  was  exactly  the 
same  as  the  annual  increase  received  by 
clerks  and  carriera  In  1949  longevity 
increases  were  provided  for  employees 
imder  the  Classiflcation  Act;  the  amount 
of  the  longevity  Increase  was  defined  as 
the  amount  of  the  step  or  grade  increase. 
With  the  changes  of  the  pay  schedules 
the  amounts  of  longevity  increases  for 
classified  employees  have  gone  up  ac- 
cordingly. Only  the  postal  longevity  in- 
creases have  stood  still.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  modernize  the  postal  longevity 
schedule. 

Out  of  the  approximately  545.000  pos- 
tal employees,  392,000  are  In  level  4.  The 
nearest  comparable  pay  grade  under  the 
Classification  Act  is  grade  5.  Employees 
in  postal  level  4  and  classification  grade 
6  receive  exactly  the  same  pay  in  the 
Initial  step,  $4,345  per  annum.    When  It 


comes  to  longevity  pay,  however,  the 
postal  employee  is  the  poor  relative.  He 
receives  only  $100  per  year  and  waits 
longer  for  it  than  his  counterpart  In  the 
general  Government  field;  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  employee  receives  longevity  pay 
of  $165  per  year  and  he  receives  it  sooner. 
Are  we  going  to  pass  this  bill  that  pro- 
vides simple  justice  and  equity,  or  are  we 
going  home  and  tell  our  letter  carriers, 
our  clerks,  our  rural  carriers  "Cinderella, 
you  stay  with  your  rags,  with  your  pots 
and  pans — you  are  not  as  good  as  Uie 
other  members  of  the  family." 

We  must  not  fall  to  correct  this  gross 
Inequity.  Justice  and  righteousness  are 
virtues  of  the  soul.  We  must  correct  this 
problem  by  equal-handed  justice.  We 
cannot  continue  to  make  fiidi  of  one  and 
fowl  of  the  other. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  one  point  to 
which  I  have  briefly  referred.  There  is 
one  basic  difference  between  the  advan- 
tages for  advancement  in  the  classiflca- 
tion service  and  in  the  postal  service.  In 
this  area  we  find  the  postal  employee 
greatly  discriminated  against.  Out  of 
the  545.000  postal  employees,  435,000  are 
In  level  4  or  below.  On  the  other  hand, 
out  of  the  982,000  Classification  Act  em- 
ployees, 593.000  are  in  grades  above  grade 
5.  The  Classification  Act  employees 
move  up  to  higher  grades,  but  the  postal 
employees  are  largely  confined  to  the 
level  in  which  they  start  The  letter 
carrier  and  the  cleric  start  in  those  posi- 
tions and  also  retire  as  letter  carrier  or 
as  clerk.  I  know  that  a  limited  ntmiber 
are  promoted  to  supervisor,  but  the  per- 
centage is  extranet  low.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  letter  carrier  can  look  forward 
only  to  his  longevity  increase  and  to  his 
retirement. 

Longevity  pay  was  established  as  a 
reward  for  faithful  service  and  as  an 
incentive  to  keep  good  men  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service.  Let  us  see  what  type 
of  a  reward  and  what  type  of  an  incen- 
tive tt  has  become.  In  1945  an  increase 
of  $100  per  year  looked  pretty  good. 
Taxes  were  relatively  low,  the  letter  car- 
rier or  clerk  with  a  family  paid  no  in- 
come tax.  The  deduction  for  retirement 
purposes  was  3  Mi  percent  of  his  salary. 
Actually,  he  received  $96.50  out  of  the 
$100  increase.  This  $96.50  bought  a 
pretty  large  basket  of  groceries  in  1945. 
Today  the  letter  carrier  or  clerk  pays 
substantial  Income  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government;  he  pays  taxes  to  the  State 
and  in  many  cities  he  pays  taxes  to  the 
city.  He  contributes  6V2  percent  of  his 
pay  to  the  retirement  fund.  Let  us  see 
what  the  $100  longevity  increase  means 
today  in  take-home  pay. 

First,  we  will  consider  a  letter  carrier 
with  three  dependents — he  has  18  years 
of  service  and  Is  receiving  take-home 
pay  of  $171.57  for  2  weeks.  Seven  years 
later  as  a  reward  for  faithful  service, 
the  Government  increases  his  pay  to 
$175.17.  That  amounts  to  $3.60  per  pay 
period,  or  $1.80  per  week. 

How  much  of  an  Incentive  is  that? 
Not  enough  to  create  enthusiasm,  inspi- 
ration, or  even  thankfulness. 

With  the  passage  of  this  biU.  the 
longevity  step  increase  that  a  letter 
carrier  will  receive  will  amount  to  $5.58 
per  pay  period,  or  $2.79  a  week.    I  am 


sure  that  this  will  be  a  valuable  incen- 
tive. This  is  only  $1  a  week  more  than 
the  longevity  presently  granted  but  that 
$1  additional  would  grant  $2.79  a  week 
instead  of  $1.80  per  week — I  think  a 
little  more  valuable  incentive. 

Let  us  correct  our  failures  to  take 
proper  measures  for  the  past  12  years 
by  passing  this  legislation.  Let  us  in 
the  name  of  proper  procedures  put 
longevity  on  a  twasis  where  adjustments 
are  brought  about  in  an  orderly,  pro- 
gressive and  automatic  manner.  Let  us 
in  the  name  of  commonsense  and  jus- 
tice pass  this  bill  before  we  go  home  to 
face  the  postal  employees  in  the  437  dis- 
tricts in  the  50  States.  Justice  is  al- 
ways important.  Justice  is  always 
imperative;  it  should  not  now  be  de- 
ferred again. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Jakes  C.  Davis]. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  matter  of  longevity  step  increases 
I  have  long  felt  that  postal  employees 
should  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  other  Federal  civilian  employees. 
For  that  reason  I  supported  this  bill  in 
the  committee,  and  I  support  It  here  to- 
day. I  trust  it  will  pass  by  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

Mr,  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlonan  from  New 
York  [Mr.  AodabboI. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation,  suid  wish 
also  to  inform  the  House  that,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  which  held 
hearings  on  this  particular  legislation, 
full  and  extensive  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation were  held  for  2  days  and  all  of 
those  who  wished  to  be  heard  were  heard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subcommittee  unani- 
mously favorably  reported  this  bill  out. 
This  bill  corrects  the  inequitable  treat- 
ment of  the  postal  workers  and  rewards 
them  for  long  and  faithful  service  to  the 
people  and  our  Government. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cohelait]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  committee,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  and  especially 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Pennsylvania  [Mrs.  Grana- 
HAif]  for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  before  adjournment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would 
correct  an  uncalled  for  and  undesirable 
inequity  that  exists  between  the  longevity 
grades  of  postal  and  other  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employees. 

In  addition  to  correcting  this  ineq- 
uity— a  correction  which  is  long  over- 
due— this  measure  would  also  justly  re- 
ward our  older  pKJstal  employees  for  long 
and  faithful  service,  and  it  would  pro- 
vide added  incentive  for  qualified  em- 
ployees to  advance  to  management  posi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  fully 
merited  and  I  urge  the  House  to  approve 
it  today. 

CXNISAI.  LXAVX  TO  tXTESga 

Mr.   MURRAY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask    , 
unanimous   consent   that  all   Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
providing  equity  and  justice  to  postal 
workers.  Campaign  oratory  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  action.  We  now  have  the 
chance  to  act.  I  will  gladly  support  this 
bill  for  equal  longevity  pay  treatment  for 
all  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  will  support  S.  1459.  which 
is  an  amendment  to  the  law  to  provide 
longevity  step  increases  for  postal  em- 
ployees. 

The  reason  we  are  dealing  with  a  Sen- 
ate bill  here  today  is  that  this  measure 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  17. 
1961,  by  unanimous  vote.  If  the  pur- 
pose of  this  measure  could  be  defined  in 
a  simple  manner,  it  would  be  to  state 
that  this  is  a  bill  to  eliminate  discrim- 
ination against  postal  employees  with 
respect  to  longevity  pay  increases  by 
setting  up  benefits  comparable  to  those 
enjoyed  by  regular  civil  service  em- 
ployees. 

It  is  a  bill  which  has  as  its  essence 
fairness  and  equity  to  all  postal  em- 
ployees. If  it  has  been  described  as  cor- 
rective legislation,  may  we  hasten  to  add 
it  embodies  a  correction  which  is  long 
overdue.  We  submit  the  reasons  for  the 
above  statement  as  follows : 

Under  present  law,  the  regular  civil 
service  employees  receive  longevity  in- 
creases after  10, 13,  and  16  years  of  serv- 
ice within  a  given  grade.  While  postal 
employees  receive  longevity  increases 
only  after  13,  18.  and  25  years  of  service. 
This  bill,  S.  1459.  will  grant  to  postal 
employees  increases  after  10,  13,  and  16 
years  exactly  like  other  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

We  have  mentioned  one  discrimina- 
tion and  yet  there  is  another  which  is 
that  under  the  Classification  Act  each 
longevity  pay  increase  is  equal  to  the 
regxilar  wi  thin-step  increase  of  the 
grade.  This  amounts  in  some  cases  to 
$260.  On  the  other  hand,  postal  em- 
ployees receive  longevity  increases  of 
only  $100.  S.  1459  would  give  postal  em- 
ployees treatment  exactly  the  same  as 
other  Government  employees. 

It  will  doubtless  be  argued  this  is  a 
pay  adjustment — or  a  pay  increase.  It 
is  not  a  pay  incresise,  but  instead  is  the 
correction  of  a  longstanding  inequity. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  some 
figures  on  the  pay  structure  from  a  pub- 
lished study  of  June  30,  1960.  It  re- 
viewed the  average  pay  of  Federal  em- 
ployees In  four  pay  schedules:  First, 
Classification  Act,  the  average  was 
$5,697:  second,  wage  board.  $5,386;  third, 
employees  under  other  acts  averaged 
$6,617:  fourth,  postal  employees  aver- 
aged only  $4,853. 

We  should  all  remember  these  postal 
employees  are  heads  of  families.  They 
do  have  responsible  positions  and  are 
entitled  to  equal  consideration  with 
other  Ckjvemment  workers. 

If  this  bill  passes  today,  and  I  am  sure 
it  win.  so  I  should  say  when  this  bill 
passes,  we  will  have  done  something 
which  should  have  been  done  a  long  time 


ago.  It  was  not  until  1945  that  the  first 
longevity  legislation  pay  increase  was 
provided  and  not  until  1949  that  the  lon- 
gevity provisions  were  amended.  In 
that  same  year  of  1949.  longevity  was 
provided  for  employees  under  the  Classi- 
fication Act  as  the  amount  of  the  step  or 
grade  increase.  Only  the  postal  lon- 
gevity increase  has  stood  still. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
in  his  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
said  that  today  we  find  the  postal  worker 
at  the  tail  end  of  the  parade.  This  is 
just  about  as  good  a  description  as  we 
have  heard,  and  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  strongest  reasons  why  this  postal 
longevity  schedule  should  be  modernized. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
home  and  say  to  our  clerks  and  letter 
carriers  and  even  our  rural  carriers  that 
they  are  not  as  good  as  other  Federal 
employees. 

Before  we  conclude  our  remarks,  we 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  postal 
worker  may  be  under  another  disadvan- 
tage or  the  object  of  another  discrimina- 
tion and  that  is  because  advancement 
under  the  Classification  Act  is  easier. 
Here  is  what  we  mean:  Of  about  550.000 
postal  employees.  435.000  are  in  level  4 — 
or  below.  While  on  the  other  hand,  out 
of  980.000  employees  under  the  Classi- 
fication Act,  nearly  600,000  are  in  grade 
5  or  above. 

The  classified  worker  is  moved  to  a 
higher  grade,  but  postal  employees  many 
times  come  to  retirement  as  clerks  or  let- 
ter carriers.  Oh.  sure,  some  are  pro- 
moted and  some  even  become  sup>ervi- 
sors,  but  the  percentage  is  extremely 
low.  Why  do  I  mention  this?  Simply 
to  reemphasize  again  the  importance  of 
making  it  possible  for  clerks  and  carriers 
to  look  forward  to  fair  and  ample  lon- 
gevity increases. 

Today  we  can  make  up  for  some  of 
the  omissions  of  the  past  12  years,  by 
passing  this  legislation.  It  Is  only  com- 
monsense  and  justice  that  this  bill 
should  be  passed. 

For  my  part.  I  want  to  be  on  the  record 
squarely  and  affirmatively  for  S.  1459, 
because  I  cannot  go  home  and  face  my 
postal  employees  with  the  word  that  they 
will  have  to  wait  still  longer  or  that 
justice  must  even  be  longer  deferred. 

lONCEVITT    STBP   INCSEASCS    FOR    POSTAL 
EMPLOTKES    MTTST    BK    PmOVIDEO 

Mr.   GILBERT.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   am 

happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  cast  my 
vote  in  favor  of  S.  1459  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  longevity 
step  increases  for  postal  employees.  I 
have  long  urged  that  favorable  action  be 
taken  on  this  legislation. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination against  postal  employees 
with  respect  to  longevity  pay  increases 
by  providing  benefits  comparable  to  those 
enjoyed  by  regular  civil  service  em- 
ployees. This  is  only  common  justice  for 
our  faithful  postal  employees.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  most  of  them  enter 
and  retire  from  the  postal  service  in  the 
same  grade  level;  namely,  grade  4.  No 
matter  how  good  a  letter  carrier  may  be. 
the  odds  are  99  to  1  that  he  will  retire  at 
the  end  of  20  or  more  years  while  still  a 
letter  carrier,  at  the  top  o>  grade  4.  with 
only  longevity  Increases  to  look  forward 


to  during  his  years  of  service.  Postal  em- 
ployees in  the  longevity  grades  up  to  now 
have  received  an  increase  of  $100.  while 
Federal  employees  receive  an  In-step  in- 
crease. The  inequity  which  exists  be- 
tween postal  and  Federal  longevity 
grades  must  be  corrected  and  this  con- 
sideration has  long  been  overdue  our 
postal  workers.  We  should  be  ssrmpa- 
thetic  to  the  problems  of  our  loyal  and 
conscientious  postal  workers  who  deliver 
the  Nation's  mail;  they  ask  no  preferen- 
tial treatment:  they  ask  only  that  they 
receive  the  treatment  now  accorded 
other  Government  employees. 

In  view  of  ever-rising  living  costs,  it  is 
most  important  that  our  postal  workers 
be  given  the  assistance  provided  by  this 
bill.  To  eliminate  the  Inequities  they 
now  endure  will  also  bolster  their  mo- 
rale; it  will  be  a  recognition  of  the  fine 
service  they  E>erform  for  us,  all  of  which 
they  richly  deserve. 

POSTAL    LONGEVrrr    STZP    IHCKKASK8    BQUITASLK 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
favor  of  S.  1459.  a  bill  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  longevity  step 
increases  for  postal  employees. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
establish  a  more  equitable  method  for 
granting  longevity  step  increases  for 
postal  field  service  employees  as  a  re- 
ward for  long  and  faithful  service. 

This  legislation  will  make  two  basic 
changes  in  existing  law.  First,  it  will 
establish  the  principle  that  longevity 
step  increases  will  be  equal  to  step  m- 
creases  provided  by  existing  law  for  the 
particular  grade  level.  Longevity  step 
increases  in  an  amount  equal  to  grade 
step  increases  now  are  part  of  the  Clas- 
sification Act  longevity  step  mcrease 
system.  Therefore.  It  is  only  right  and 
proper  that  the  same  principle  be  ex- 
tended to  the  postal  field  service. 

Secondly,  this  legislation  will  estab- 
lish the  concept  that  longevity  pay 
should  begin  after  10  years  of  service 
rather  than  after  13  years  of  service,  and 
that  intervals  between  step  Increases  for 
longevity  purposes  should  be  set  uni- 
formly at  3  years  Instead  of  growing 
progressively  broader  as  the  amount  of 
service  Increases.  This  would  assure  a 
postal  employee,  such  as  a  clerk  or  a 
carrier,  whose  postal  service  generally 
is  all  In  one  grade  level,  that  he  could 
anticipate  longevity  increases  at  ap- 
proximately 3-year  intervals  after  hav- 
ing reached  the  top  automatic  step  of  his 
particular  level. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
equitable  legislation. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  will  ap- 
prove the  suspension  of  the  rule  and  en- 
act this  measure.  S.  1459.  without 
amendments  or  extended  delay. 

As  you  well  know,  S.  1459  is  designed 
to  provide  a  more  eqiiitable  method  for 
granting  longevity  step  Increases  for 
postal  employees  m  recognition  of  their 
loyal  and  faithful  service. 

In  order  to  establish  this  more  equi- 
table and  just  method,  two  changes  in 
the  existing  law  are  required,  and  the 
passage  of  S.  1459  will  accomplish  these 
changes.  The  language  proposed  in  S. 
1459  win,  first,  set  up  the  principle  that 
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longevity  step  Increases  will  be  eqioal  to 
step  increases  provided  by  current  law 
for  the  particular  grade  level,  and  un- 
questionably this  is  a  sound  principle  to 
extend  into  the  postal  service.  Second, 
the  bill  will  establish  the  concept  that 
longevity  pay  should  become  eflecUre 
after  10  years  of  service  rather  than  after 
13  years,  and  that  intervals  between  step 
increases  for  longevity  purposes  should 
be  set  uniformly  at  3  years  Instead  of 
growing  progressively  broader  as  the 
time  of  service  increases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  postal  employees 
have  a  history  of  superior  duty  perform- 
ance and  loyalty  to  this  country,  and 
I  submit  that  their  morale  should  be 
reas(Hiably  encouraged  by  passage  of  this 
proposed  legislation  which  will  also  serve 
as  a  further  inducement  for  recruit- 
ment. In  the  future,  of  the  most  desir- 
able individuals  for  postal  work. 

Following  this  actkm.  we  ^rauld  make 
every  effort  to  accomplish  basic  recon- 
ciliations between  the  postal  8er\'ice  pay 
system  and  the  ClaBsiflcation  Act  sys- 
tem as  a  matter  of  wise  Government 
policy  but.  In  the  meantime,  as  a  gesture 
toward  that  objective  we  should  take 
prompt  action  on  the  measiire  now  be- 
fore us.  I  sincerely  hope  our  colleagues 
here  will  Immediately  act  to  pass  this 
bill  aiMl  let  us  move  on  to  fiirther  impor- 
tant legislative  business. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill  to  provide  a  more 
equitable  method  ot  granting  longevity 
pay  increases  to  iwstal  employees.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  is  important  that  the  postal 
itiDgevity  benefits  be  made  to  more  close- 
ly correqxnd  to  the  civil  service  classi- 
fication system  benefits. 

The  employees  of  our  postal  service 
are  importsmt  memi>ers  of  our  Govern- 
ment. To  many  in  our  Nation.  contsM:t 
with  the  Post  Office  Department  is  the 
only  recular  contact  they  have  with  their 
GoveriunenL  The  dedication  and  the 
spirit  of  these  employees  has  long  been 
a  valuable  public  relations  ajsset  to  the 
entire  Fedieral  Government. 

It  is  important  that  we  make  the 
postal  service  attractive.  The  Post 
Office  Department  must  be  a  good  em- 
ployer if  it  is  to  attract  and  hold  the 
type  of  men  and  women  which  will  cmn- 
plonent  it  and  the  Nation.  The  bill  S. 
1459  makes  a  step  forward  In  this  area. 
I  support  It  and  I  urge  that  we  pass  It. 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Identify  myself  vith  those  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  sup- 
port In  orerwhelnxlng  fashion  S.  1459 
to  provide  longevity  step  increases  for 
postal  emirioyees. 

This  measure  elimhiates  discrimina- 
tion against  postal  employees,  a  condi- 
tion which  has  existed  far  too  long.  It 
provides  them  with  longevity  pay  in- 
creases and  salary  benefits  comparable 
to  those  which  other  Government  em- 
ployees In  the  civil  service  have  always 
enjoyed. 

This  situation  has  been  not  only  an 
Inconsistency,  but  a  genuine  Inequity. 
It  has  denied  the  postal  workers  of  the 
opportimity  of  moving  upward  in  salary 
scales.  It  has  resulted  in  deteriorating 
morale  and  we  owe  it  to  these  faithful 


and  dedicated  public  servants  to  correct 
these  inequities  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected. 

Our  postal  workers  take  pride  in  their 
work  and  in  their  Department.  "Riey 
are  entitled  to  recognition  for  merit  per- 
formance and  an  Incentive  reward. 
When  implemented.  8.  1459  will  Increase 
the  efficiency  of  these  employees  to  an 
extent  that  I  am  confident  will  more 
than  offset  any  threatened  increase  in 
the  postal  deficit — and  certainly  that 
would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

As  a  friend  of  the  American  postal 
workers,  I  am  gratified  that  this  87th 
Congress  will  eliminate  this  statutory 
inequality  and  remove  our  postal  force 
from  the  category  of  forgotten  men  and 
women. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  1459. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quonmn. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  359,  nays  4,  not  voting  72,  as 
follows: 

[tUM  No.  211] 
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Abbitt 

EroyhUl 

Dumo 

Abernethy 

Bruce 

Dwyer 

Adair 

Burke,  Ky. 

EcUaondson 

Adtebbo 

Burke,  Mass. 

ElUott 

Addonlzlo 

Burleson 

KDsworth 

Albert 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Kverett 

Alexander 

CahlU 

Evlns 

Alford 

Cannon 

ralton 

Aixtanen. 

Minn. 

OeUer 

FasoeU 

AnderBon.  VL 

Chamberl&ln 

Felghan 

AndFeifs 

Chelf 

Pen ton 

Aobbrook 

Cbenowetb 

Flndley 

AaUey 

CblperOeld 

Flnnegan 

Ashmore 

Church 

nno 

Aaplnan 

Clancy 

Flsber 

AuchlndoaB 

Clark 

Flood 

Avery 

Coad 

Flynt 

Bailey 

Cohelan 

Fogarty 

Baker 

Corner 

Forrester 

Baldwin 

Conte 

Fountain 

Baling 

Cook 

Frellnghuysen 

Barrett 

Corl)ett 

Friedel 

Barry 

Connan 

Pulton 

Baas.  NS. 

Craour 

Oallagber 

Baw.  Tenn. 

Oarland 

Bates 

CurUn 

Oarmatx 

Battln 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Oary 

BwXtr 

Daddarlo 

Beckworth 

Daniels 

Gtevln 

Beermann 

DSTlS, 

Olalmo 

Belcher 

Jamee  C. 

OUbert 

BenneU.  ns. 

Davis.  John  W 

Glenn 

Bennett.  MUcb 

Davis.  Tenn. 

OoodlUiff 

Betts 

Dawson 

Blatnik 

Dent 

Onuit 

BUtRh 

Denton 

Oray 

Bdand 

Derounlan 

areen,Occg. 

BoUlng 

Devlne 

Green.  Pa. 

Bolton 

Dlggs 

Orlffln 

Bonner 

DlngeU 

onffltbs 

Bow 

Dole 

Gross 

Brademas 

Domlnlck 

Gubser 

Bray 

Donohue 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Breedlnc 

Dom 

Ba8en,CalU. 

Brewster 

Dowdy 

Haley 

Bromwell 

Downing 

HaUeck 

Broom  field 

Doyle 

Halpem 

Brown 

Dulskl 

Hanaen 

Hardy 

Harris 

Magnuson 

Rooney 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Mahon 

Roetenkowekl 

Harsba 

MalUlard 

Roudfltottsh 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Martthall 

Housh 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Rousselot 

Healey 

Mason 

Rutherfort 

Hechler 

\iiL^ttlmM 

Ryan 

HemphlU 

Mattliews 

SCOermaln 

Henderson 

May 

aaylor                           i 

HartOBg 

Meader 

Schadeberg                     [ 

Hlestand 

Merrow 

Schenck 

Hoffman.  lU. 

MlQer,  Qeni 

Scherer 

Hoffman,  Mich 

.  Miller. 

SchneebeU 

Hollfleld 

George  P. 

Schwelker                         «• 

Holland 

Miller.  K.T. 

Br.hwengel 

Horan 

Ml'nt^^'" 

ScoU 

Hosmer 

Mills 

Scranton 

Huddleston 

MInfihall 

Seely-Brown 

HuU 

Moeller 

Selden                               \ 

Ichor*.  Mo. 

Montoya 

Sheppard 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Moore 

Shipley 

Inouye 

Aftoorebsad. 

Short 

Jarman 

Ohio 

Shrlver                            « 

Jennings 

Moorbead.P&. 

Slbal                                  t 

Jensen 

Slkes 

Joelson 

Morns 

8lBk                                  [ 

Johnson,  Md. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Jonas 

•Misws 

Smith,  Iowa                     > 

Jones,  Ala. 

■kMrm^^mr 

Smith,  Miss. 

Judd 

l^m 

fipeooe                              ( 

Karsten 

Murphy 

Springer                            l 

Karth 

Murray 

Stafford                           J 
Staggers                            [ 
Steed                                 ^ 

Kastenmeler 

Hatcher 

Keams 

Nelaen 

Kee 

Nix 

Stephens                          ' 

Keith 

Norblad 

Stratton 

Kelly 

Nyeaard 

Stubblefield                    '; 

Keogh 

O'Brien,  HI. 

Sullivan 

Kllday 

O'Brien,  N.T. 

Taylor 

KUgore 

O'Hara.m. 

Taagxie,  Tax.                    ,- 

King.  Calif. 

CHara.  Mich. 

Thompson,  N.J.                . 

King.  N.Y. 

O'Kooskl 

Thomson,  Wis. 

King.  Utah 

Olscn 

Thomberry 

Kirwan 

o-Ncin 

TOU 

Kitchln 

OeoterB 

ToUefson 

Knox 

Ostertag 

Trimble 

Komegay 

Passman 

Tuac 

Kowalskl 

Patman 

Tupper 

Kunkel 

Perkins 

TJdall,  Morrta  K. 

Kyi 

Peters(»i 

Laird 

PhUtatn 

Vanlk 

LAndnuB 

Pike 

Van  Pelt 

Lane 

Pmion 

Van  Zandt 

Langen 

Poage 

Wallfaauaer 

Lankford 

Poff 

Waltw 

Latta 

Price 

WatU 

Lennon 

Puclnskl 

WelB 

Leslnskl 

Quia 

Whalley 

Llbonatt 

Wharton 

Lindsay 

Ray 

•White  ner 

Upscomb 

Beece 

Whlttcn 

Ixjser 

Bdfel 

Wlckersham 

MoConosack 

Shod  es.  Arts. 

Wldnall 

McCuUoch 

Khode6.Pa. 

WlUlams 

McDoweU 

lUehlman 

WUUs 

McFan 

Rtley 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Melnttre 

Bl  vers.  Alaska 

Wilson.  Ind. 

McMlUan 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Wlnstead 

McVey 

Roberts 

Wright 

Mardonald 

BObtaoB 

Tates 

Bodlna 

Zablockl 

Mack 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Zelenko 

AI«w 

Tabor 

ITtt 

Johansem 

NOT  VOTDJO— 72 

Anfuao 

Harding 

PoweU 

Arends 

Harrison,  Va. 

Babaut 

Ayres 

Hays 

Rains 

Bell 

Hubert 

Reuss 

Berry 

Hoeven 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bosks 

HolCeaMin 

Roosevelt 

Boykln 

Johnson,  Calli 

.  St.  George 

Brooks 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Bantangelo 

Buckley 

Jones,  Mo. 

0aund 

Bymea.Wli. 

KUbura 

SbeUey 

Carey 

Kluczyaakl 

BUer 

Casey 

McDonough 

Slack 

Colmer 

McSween 

Smith.  Va. 

Oooler 

Martin.  Nebr. 

T>Bftgue.CaUf. 

Curtu.Maa. 

Mlrhel 

Dapue 

Monacan 

Thompson.  La. 

DeUney 

Moulder 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Derwlnskl 

Multer 

Vinson 

Dooley 

Morrell 

Weaver 

Fort 

Felly 

Westland 

Frazler 

Pfost 

Touaa 

GoodeU 

PUcher 

-younger 

BaU 

Plmle 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  the 
a£Dnnativ<e)  tlie  rules  were  suspended 
and  the  bill  was  passed. 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  H£b«^  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Prazler  with  Mr.  Ooodell. 

Ur.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Idi.  Byrnes 
of   Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Saund  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  L.oul8lana  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Idi.  Westland. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Kllburn. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Slier. 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  McDonough. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Younger. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


COMMUNIST  PROPAGANDA  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5751)  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to 
require  the  registration  of  certain  addi- 
tional persons  disseminating  political 
propaganda  within  the  United  States  as 
agents  of  a  foreign  principal,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 10  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Noncz     wrrH     respect     to     coiiMumsT 

PKOPAQANDA  DISTUBUTKD  BT   MAH. 

"Sec.  lOA.  In  order  to  alert  the  recipients 
of  mall  and  the  general  public  to  the  fact 
that  large  quantities  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda are  being  Introduced  Into  this  coun- 
try from  abroad  and  disseminated  In  the 
United  bcates  by  means  of  the  United  States 
malls,  the  Postmaster  General  shall  publi- 
cize such  fact  (1)  by  appropriate  notices 
posted  in  Post  Offices,  and  (2)  by  notifying 
recipients  of  mall,  whenever  he  deems  It 
appropriate  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  that  the  United  States 
malls  mcy  contain  such  propaganda.  The 
Postmaster  General  shall  permit  the  return 
of  mail  containing  such  propaganda  to  local 
Post  Offices,  without  cost  to  the  recipient 
thereof.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General 
to  open,  Inspect,  or  censor  any  mall.  The 
Postmaster  General  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation under  consideration  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  only  after  many  hearings 
and  deliberation  by  the  committee  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

The  reason  for  this  legislation  is  be- 
cause of  the  present  campaign  of  brain- 
washing in  which  the  Communists  are 
engaged. 

The  Cwnmittee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities was  criticized  by  some  segments 
of  the  pres^  because  of  the  many  hear- 
ings at  which  Irving  Fishman,  the  Dep- 
uty Collector  of  Customs,  testified.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  absolutely  essential  that 
this  expert  testify  in  order  to  develop  the 
picture  and  to  give  to  yoiu*  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  the  kind  of 
information  that  would  enable  it  intel- 
ligently to  legislate  in  this  very  sensitive 
field,  and  I  say  sensitive,  advisedly,  be- 
cause we  could  very  well  adopt  legisla- 
tion which  would  impinge  upon  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  our  citizens  and 
then  find  ourselves  in  many  many  years 
of  litigation  with  the  end  resiUt  of 
accomplishing  nothing. 

In  an  attempt  to  do  something  about 
the  influx  of  this  propaganda,  the  Treas- 
viry  Department  established  three  con- 
trol posts,  one  in  Sa:  Francisco  where 
propaganda  coming  from  the  Orient  was 
intercepted ;  one  in  New  Orleans,  to  deal 
with  the  large  quantity  of  information 
coming  from  South  America;  and  the 
other  in  New  York  to  deal  with  matter 
coming  from  Europe. 

These  three  control  points  make 
checks  on  the  millions,  literally  millions, 
of  items  of  Commiuiist  propaganda. 
This  is  for  the  most  part  fine  magazine 
material,  very  attractive.  It  goes  to 
mailing  lists  that  have  some  significance. 
Just  recently  the  Communists  have  en- 
gaged in  a  different  campaign,  a  cam- 
paign of  dissemination  of  information 
through  first-class  mail  which,  of  course, 
cannot  be  intercepted. 

The  new  technique  is  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  through  first-class 
mail.  This  is  arriving  by  the  ton,  lit- 
erally. No  legislation  that  we  would 
conceive  of  would  permit  the  opening  of 
this  first-class  mail  unless  we  would  do 
that  which  is  abhorrent  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, namely,  create  a  censor. 

In  order  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem,  I  direct  your 
attention  to  some  figures.  Communist 
propaganda  items  from  abroad  trans- 
mitted through  the  UB.  postal  service 
has  increased  in  the  year  1960  by  137 
percent  over  the  year  1959.  The  increase 
in  1959  over  1958  was  only  18  percent. 
During  the  period  from  1959  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  processed  over  6  million 
packages  of  Communist  propaganda  con- 
taining over  10  million  items.  In  1960 
over  14  million  packages  were  processed. 
So  this  is  not  a  trivial  matter. 


To  deal  with  It  your  committee  has 
considered  all  sorts  of  proposals.  We 
considered  one  that  was  contained  in 
an  amendment  to  the  postal  rate  in- 
crease bill. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  is  so 
vague  and  ambiguous  as  to  render  it  in- 
capable of  a  meaningful  legal  construc- 
tion. In  addition,  there  are  substantial 
doubts  as  to  its  constitutionality. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  bar  from  the 
U.S.  mail  matter  determined  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  be  Commimist  politi- 
cal propaganda,  but  it  in  no  way  defines, 
describes,  or  otherwise  creates  a  stand- 
ard as  to  what  constitutes  Communist 
political  propaganda.  ri 

We  concluded,  and  our  staff  of  experts 
concluded,  it  would  be  imconstitutional 
to  designate  the  Attorney  General  to 
screen  mail  going  through  a  department 
over  which  he  had  no  control. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  We  already 
screen  the  stuff  that  comes  through  the 
custom  service.  We  do  not  know  what 
is  in  it.    It  might  be  dope. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  judgment  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and 
disregard  my  own  feelings  In  the  mat- 
ter. Certainly  the  amendments  that  the 
gentleman  in  his  well-understood  anxi- 
ety to  do  something  about  this  are  en- 
titled to  attention.  The  gentleman  has 
been  most  zealous  over  the  years  in  try- 
ing to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  an  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  cold 
war.  But  I  am  afraid  if  we  adopt  some- 
thing that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  the 
courts  this  futile  gesture  will  delay  the 
time  when  we  can  do  something  con- 
structive about  this  problem. 

The  measure  before  you  directs  the 
Postmaster  General,  by  appropriate  no- 
tice posted  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  by  notifying  the  recipients  of  the 
mail  of  the  campaign  that  Is  now  being 
conducted. 

This  is  necessary  In  order  that  the 
recipients  of  this  very  attractive  looking 
material  will  understand  just  exactly 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
judgment  of  the  people  so  long  as  they 
are  not  deceived.  Any  program,  such  as 
that  proposed  by  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  would  create 
the  false  impression  that  the  American 
people  are  so  naive  and  gullible  that 
they  cannot  be  exposed  to  Commimist 
propaganda  without  the  danger  of  their 
being  adversely  influenced  or  corrupted 
by  Communist  doctrine.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  also  create  the  impression 
that  the  American  people  are  incapable 
of  recognizing  and  rejecting  Communist 
political  propaganda — much  of  which  is 
false  and  absurd  on  its  face. 

We  believe  that  the  measure  that  we 
have  before  us  today  will  materially  as- 
sist us,  and  without  doing  violence  to  the 
Constitution,  and  more  than  that,  giving 
an  opportunity  to  the  Communists  and 
the  well-meaning  frustrated  Idealists  to 
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go  into  the  courts  and  delay  the  action 
that  is  so  badly  needed.  It  has  taken 
more  than  10  years  and  3  appearances 
before  the  Supreme  Court  to  characterize 
and  designate  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  as  a  Communist  ac- 
tion organization  within  the  terms  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act — and  that  case 
is  still  pending  as  a  result  of  a  petition 
for  a  rehearing.  Many  of  the  legal  and 
constitutional  considerations  and  Imped- 
iments which  were  involved  in  that  case 
would  be  involved  in  a  program  of  the 
type  contemplated  by  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  regard,  and  I  have  always  sup- 
ported everything  that  the  gentleman 
has  brought  before  us,  mentioned  hear- 
ings. I  sent  to  the  document  room  for 
hearings  on  the  bill.  HH.  5751.  which 
is  now  before  us,  and  also  the  bill,  H.R. 
9120,  which  is  the  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  is  proposing.  The  page  came 
back  and  said  there  were  no  printed 
hearings. 

In  the  supplemental  views  there  Is 
mentioned  that  hearings  and  consulta- 
tions have  been  had  with  Justice,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  Treasury,  and 
State. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Waltir]  tell  me  if  hearings 
are  available,  and  If  not,  is  there  some 
written  evidence  that  those  of  us  who 
are  Interested  in  this  problem  can  peruse 
in  order  to  know  what  the  departments' 
views  are,  because  there  seems  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  hesitancy  upon  their  part 
to  take  a  stand  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  WALTER.  The  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  places  me  in  a  very  embarrass- 
ing position,  because  for  months  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
has  been  charged  with  holding  too  many 
hearings.  Now  the  gentleman  charges 
us  with  not  holding  any  hearings.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  this  subject  matter 
was  being  dealt  with  when  those  dis- 
graceful riots  were  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, when  the  first  futile  but  obvious 
attempt  took  place  to  prevent  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  from 
developing  the  fact  that  there  was  being 
received  In  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
millions  of  copies  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda annually,  lliat  was  one  of  the 
purposes  of  that  hearing.  The  people 
who  attempted  to  break  up  that  hearing 
did  it  because  they  did  not  want  your 
committee  to  develop  the  things  that  I 
have  Just  told  you  ttbout  with  respect  to 
the  quantity  of  material.  Yes;  the  San 
Francisco  hearings  are  available,  the 
hearings  which  were  held  in  Atlanta  are 
available,  the  hearings  held  in  Buffalo 
are  available,  the  hearings  held  in  New 
York  are  available,  and  the  hearings 
that  were  held  in  New  Orleans  are 
available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  hearings 
point  up  the  need  for  legislation  in  this 
field.  In  a  general  way  in  the  hearings 
there  is  discussed  the  bill  that  was  before 
the  committee.       !* 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentleman 
said  that  I.  perhaps,  was  making  critl- 
ciam  of  the  fact  that  no  printed  hearings 
were  held.  This  Is  not  true.  I  only 
want  Information  from  these  depart- 
ments for  our  Postal  Operations  Sub- 
committee which  has  not  had  such  in- 
formation available  to  it.  I  thought 
that  if  there  were  written  portions  as  to 
the  stand  of  these  departments  available, 
as  is  indicated  in  your  supplemental 
views,  I  only  ask  that  in  the  matter  of 
trying  to  get  into  this  problem  I  might 
know  where  they  might  be  available  so 
I  could  peruse  them. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  the  gentleman  who 
conducted  the  hearings  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  page  5  of  oiu*  repwrt,  the  gentle- 
man will  see  the  views  of  the  Depsu-t- 
ment  of  Justice  to  the  effect  that  "the 
Government  should  publicize  the  exist- 
ence of  such  propaganda  along  the  lines 
of  this  hearing." 

The  Department  of  Justice  took  a 
specific,  affirmative  position  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  have  page  5 
before  me,  and  I  just  asked  a  simple 
question:  Where  can  I  see  these  views? 

This  is  a  small  portion  of  them.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  written  views  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  have  just  been  in- 
formed that,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
the  hearings  have  not  been  printed,  but 
they  are  available.  Our  committee  has 
them.  The  testimony  of  all  the  depart- 
ments is  available. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Were  these 
hearings  held  this  year? 

Mr.  WALTER.  They  were  held  on  the 
13th  of  September. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Were  these  de- 
partment people  who  testified  in  favor  of 
this  bill?  And  will  the  hearings  be 
printed? 

Mr.  WALTER.  That  is  correct.  They 
testified  in  support  of  this  bill.  I  know 
of  no  opposition  to  the  bill.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  been  a  long  time  in 
taking  this  step  toward  alerting  the 
American  people  to  the  menace  which 
apparently  we  do  not  recognize,  and 
which  is  just  as  serious  as  any  of  the 
other  activities  of  the  common  enemy. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  some  additional  questions 
to  those  asked.  Does  the  administra- 
tion support  this  amendment  that  is  be- 
ing offered  to  the  present  bill? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Yes,  it  does.  I  just 
this  minute  said  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
Treasury  Department  all  endorse  it. 
And  I  might  say  that  the  Postmaster 
General  says  that  this  does  not  impose 
a  very  difficult  duty  on  the  Department. 


Mr.  LINDSAY.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  appropriate  notices  posted  in 
post  offices.  What  would  those  notices 
say?  

Mr.  WALTER.  Those  notices  would 
say  that  there  have  been  received  z 
number  of  bags  of  mail  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  addressed  to  boxholders  or 
to  various  clubs — things  of  that  sort. 
This  is  probably  Communist  propagan- 
da, because  at  the  moment  the  Russians 
are  engaged  in  a  long-range  program  of 
softening  up  the  American  people. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Suppose  the  box  hold- 
er opens  up  his  box  and  finds  he  has 
some  literature  or  mail  from  a  perfectly 
proc>er  domestic  organization  which  is 
advancing  a  point  of  view?  Must  he 
assume  from  that  that  there  is  some 
connection  between  the  sign  on  the  post 
office  wall  and  the  mail  that  he  is  re- 
ceiving? 

Mr.  WALTER.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  page  6  of  the  report  he  will  see 
in  answer  to  his  question,  which  is  a 
very  good  one,  how  will  these  proposed 
notices  be  effectuated.  We  even  suggest 
a  form  of  notice  to  be  sent  to  prospec- 
tive recipients  of  mail.  In  substance  it 
would  work  this  way.  Even  under  the 
present  law  the  postal  authorities  can 
open  up — they  cannot  break  the  seal — 
but  they  can  open  a  sack  of  mail.  They 
can  get  the  list  of  the  people  being 
propagandized  even  by  first-class  mail- 
ers. Then  the  bill  reads  that  the  Post- 
master General  shall  do  certain  things; 
and  we  suggest  that  the  Postmaster 
General  may  contact  these  people  with 
this  form  of  letter. 

Unsolicited  Communist  propaganda  is  be- 
ing disseminated  by  mail  and  other  means 
to  persons  in  this  country  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Soviet-bloc  coxmtrles,  Cuba,  and 
other  places  outside  the  United  States.  Such 
propaganda  is  one  means  of  attempting  to 
promote  the  objectives  of  the  international 
Communist  movement. 

Then  they  tell  those  people  in  effect, 
"You  are  going  to  be  receiving  mail. 
We  are  not  going  to  open  your  mail  but 
you  are  going  to  be  receiving  these  things 
and  you  should  be  on  guard." 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  How  many  persons  is 
it  anticipated  will  receive  such  notices 
from  the  Post  Office? 

Mr.  WALTER.  It  depends  entirely  on 
the  intensity  of  the  drive  as  they  are 
being  mailed. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  am  just  trying  to 
get  some  idea  of  the  administrative  pro- 
portions of  the  job. 

Mr.  WALTER.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral says  that  he  is  prepared  to  admin- 
ister this  sort  of  law  no  matter  what 
the  requirements  may  be.  It  would  not 
cost  as  much  as  it  did  under  the  other 
provision. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  How  wiU  the  recipient 
know  which  mail  he  can  retiun?  Sup- 
pose he  receives  a  lot  of  junk  mail? 
Who  makes  the  decision  whether  the 
mail  being  received  is  entitled  to  be  re- 
turned? 

Mr.  WALTER.  The  mall  comes  from 
abroad.    The  recipient  is  warned  what 
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Ik  is,  and  he  is  the  first  to  decide  that  he 
does  not  want  tt. 

I  happen  to  have  a  first -class  letter 
here.  This  man  sent  me  this  several 
w^eks  ago  with  a  very  pathetic  letter. 
This  has  not  been  opened.  I  examined 
it,  and  I  had  some  experts  examine  \t. 
This  man  wrote  me  a  letter  in  which 
he  said: 

TTiis  la  Communist  propaganda  and  I  do 
not  want  to  receive  It  because  If  I  do.  then 
ray  whereabout*  will  be  known  and  my  sta- 
ter will  be  affected. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  Post  Office  sends 
notice  to  the  recipient  that  Communut 
mail  is  coming  to  his  home.  Does  the 
Post  Office  specify  what  it  is? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Of  course  not.  be- 
cause the  Post  Office  does  not  know  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course  I  am  going  to  support  this  bill, 
but  this  is  a  powder-puff  approach  and 
it  certainly  will  not  do  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  this  Congress  to  do. 
and  that  is  to  stop  this  subsidizing  of 
Communist  political  pr(H>aganda. 

We  have  a  Russian  Uger  that  is  getting 
pretty  vicious.  He  used  to  be  in  the 
woods,  but  now  he  is  right  on  our  front 
doorstep.  This  bill  would  give  us  a 
powder  puff  to  fight  him  with  when  what 
we  need  is  a  sledgehammer  to  knock  him 
between  his  two  eyes.  I  do  not  know 
when  the  people  in  Oovemment  and 
some  of  the  pet^Ie  of  the  United  States 
are  going  to  realize  just  how  dangerous 
a  situation  we  are  in. 

What  the  proposal  here  before  you 
does  is  to  partially  reinstate  the  ar- 
rangement under  President  Truman  and 
President  Eisenhower  wherein  they 
would  Intercept  this  Communist  politi- 
cal propaganda  and  send  a  notice  to  the 
recipients  suggesting  they  may  receive 
some  Communist  propaganda.  Under 
the  Eisenhower  program  they  were  asked 
if  they  wanted  to  receive  It.  Of  coorse 
they  would  say  no.  Then  on  March  17 
the  President  rescinded  that  regulation, 
and  since  then  all  of  this  Communist 
political  propaganda  has  come  here  in 
huge  amounts.  In  July  I  believe 
1.200.000  pieces,  mostly  selling  us  and 
brainwashing  us  as  far  as  the  Commu- 
nist position  in  Berlin  is  concerned,  was 
received  at  ports  of  entry.  All  this  was 
delivered  free  by  our  postal  department 
under  the  Kennedy  order. 

The  administration  has  the  right  to 
reimpose  what  President  Truman  and 
President  Eisenhower  had  in  effect.  I 
do  not  know  why  they  do  not  have  the 
courage  to  come  right  out  and  do  it.  I 
do  know  that  millions  of  people  are 
disturbed  about  the  administration's 
action  on  March  17  of  this  year. 

Perhaps  the  administration  now  has 
no  objection  to  this  bill  so  that  the  Con- 
gross  does  it  when  in  effect,  they  are  the 
one  who  should  do  it.  This  could  be 
done  by  administrative  action.  I  said 
that  this  is  a  powder-puff  approach  to 
this  problem.  You  will  recall,  and  it  has 
been  discussed  here,  the  amendment 
which  I  had  placed  in  the  postal  rate 
bill,  and  also  the  separate  bill.  H.R.  9004, 


which  I  introduced.  That  Is  the  only 
way  we  are  going  to  stop  this  Red  polit- 
ical propaganda  from  entering  our  coun- 
try and  being  delivered  free  by  the  Postal 
Department. 

What  many  Members  probably  do  not 
understand  is  that  this  Involves  what  is 
called  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  This 
is  a  sort  erf  unofficial  treaty  arrange- 
ment and  is  as  old  as  this  country.  It 
provides  for  an  interchange  of  mail  be- 
tween about  104  countries.  Under  this 
arrangement,  if  you  want  to  send  a  let- 
ter to  Prance,  you  put  the  appropriate 
American  postage  stamps  on  it,  and  the 
letter  goes  to  Prance.  They  deliver  it. 
The  postage,  which  is  American,  we  re- 
tain here  in  our  Treasury.  If  you  want 
to  send  a  letter  from  Prance  to  the 
United  States,  you  put  the  French  poet- 
age  on  it  and  they  retain  the  money  and 
we  deliver  it  free.  This  is  a  good  ar- 
rangement, and  it  tends  to  balance  itself 
out.  But,  since  World  War  II,  since 
communism  has  been  on  the  ascendancy, 
trying  to  get  at  our  youth,  using  propa- 
ganda as  their  major  weapon,  they  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  Universal  Postal 
Union  arrangement.  They  have  vio- 
lated the  terms  of  the  agreement  just  as 
they  have  violated  ever>'thing  else. 
They  do  not  deliver  the  material  that  we 
send  over  to  the  Communist  countries. 
We  all  know  that.  They  win  not  even 
allow  our  radio  programs  to  get  to  their 
people  wheieas  we  admit  all  this  propa- 
ganda for  free  delivery.  So  we  know 
that  they  do  not  allow  our  material  to 
go  into  the  Russian-controlled  countries 
and  we  are  suckers  once  again.  We 
allow  their  stuff  to  come  here,  and  we 
deliver  it  free  of  charge  under  this 
agreement.  I  say  they  have  violated 
this  treaty  unilaterally  and  I.  certainly, 
think  we  ought  to  take  cognizance  erf  it 
and  say  that  no  longer  are  we  going  to 
be  suckers  and  distribute  their  millions 
and  millions  of  pieces  of  Communist 
propaganda  which,  as  I  say,  goes  to  our 
youth  primarily.  If  they  have  broken 
the  treaty  arrangement  why  should  we 
not  withdraw  fi"om  it  as  provided  in 
H.R.  9004? 

I  say  again  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  want  to  stop  this 
Red  subsidy,  and  I  might  say  also  to  re- 
doce  the  postal  deficit.  This  bill  does 
not  touch  that  problem. 

It  was  just  this  week  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  i-ecelved  this  Com- 
munist political  piece  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  from  the  Russian  Embassy  here. 
It  is  mailed  under  third-class  mail  and 
it  has  as  its  purpose  to  brainwash  us 
and  it  outlines  what  the  Communist  po- 
sition is  on  East  BerHn.  This  type  of 
Communist  propaganda  will  not  be  con- 
trolled and  the  committee's  proposal  be- 
fore us  will  have  no  effect  mi  it.  The 
bill  I  introduced  and  the  amendment  in 
the  postal  rate  bill  will  take  care  of  this 
scM-t  of  thing. 

The  proposal  before  us  has  three 
points.  It  mys.  first  of  an.  there  shafi 
be  a  notice  in  the  post  office.  A  notice 
in  the  post  office  does  not  mean  a  thing. 
I  am  a  former  employee  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  I  have  had  some 
experience  which  indicated  whether  peo- 
ple read  notices  on  the  post  ofBce  bulle- 


tin boards.  There  is  not  one  in  a  million 
who  win  look  at  a  notice  in  the  post  office 
unless  they  look  at  the  posters  that  say, 
"So-and-So  Is  wanted"  because  he  Is  the 
No.  1  criminal  In  the  country. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  before  us  says 
that  a  person,  if  he  gets  this  post  office 
letter,  may  say  that  he  does  not  want  It. 
Well,  you  cannot  do  that  under  the  pres- 
ent regulations  on  third-class  mall, 
which  most  of  this  is  I  know  there  has 
l>een  an  increasing  amount  of  third-class 
mail.  Only  on  first-class  mall  can  you 
write  the  word  "refused"  and  return  it  to 
the  Post  Office  Department.  I  say  that 
this  is  only  a  powder-puff  approach.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  step  which  this  Member 
of  Congress  will  support.  We  have  no 
other  course,  unless  and  until  we  ap- 
prove my  amendment  to  the  postal  rate 
bill  or  pass  the  separate  bill.  H.R  9004, 
which  I  introduced  on  August  31,  and 
which  many  Members  support  through 
the  Introduction  of  companion  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  be  fooled.  This  Is  not  going 
to  stop  the  inflow  of  this  material.  It  Is 
not  going  to  stop  us  from  being  suckers. 
By  delivering  it  free,  we  will  continue  to 
subsidize  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

I  hoF)e  the  American  people  will  not 
be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  I  hope  they  wlU  continue  to  demand 
that  we  stop  the  free  delivery  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  entering  this  coun* 
try.  And  the  only  way  this  can  be  ao 
complished  is  to  support  my  bill,  HJl. 
9004.  It  is  constitutional,  foolproof,  and 
will  cut  down  the  so-called  postal  deficit. 
The  bin  before  us  wiH  do  neither  of  these 
things.  In  fact,  it  win  add  to  the  Post 
Office  deficit  which  Is  an  Intolerable 
situation. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  propaganda  is  by  far 
the  most  effective  weapon  being  used 
against  us  in  the  so-called  cold  war  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged.  In  fact,  the 
Communists  consider  propaganda  as  the 
basic  and  essential  weapon  in  their  sub- 
version of  the  free  world. 

We  are  spending  billions  to  protect  this 
Nation  against  the  mLgi^iiyy  and  otlier 
nuclear  weapons  of  the  Soviets  should 
the  current  struggle  turn  into  a  shootiikg 
war.  Meanwhile,  we  are  doing  very  little 
to  combat  or  offset  the  Insidious  and 
diabolical  weapon  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda which  is  growing  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

Last  year  over  21  million  pieces  of 
clever,  vicious,  and  poisonous  propa- 
ganda printed  in  13  different  languages 
came  into  this  country  through  vhe  US. 
mail.  This  figure  does  not  include  first- 
class  mail  containing  propaganda  which 
is  increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate  dur- 
ing the  past  6  months. 

Under  the  opinion  of  Attorney  General 
Robert  Jackson  in  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
i-stration.  Customs  aixi  the  Poet  Office 
Department  held  up  a  smaU  part  of  the 
bulk  mail  which  was  unsolicited  and  un- 
labeled. On  March  17  of  this  year, 
President  Kennedy  by  Executive  order, 
in  effect,  reversed  this  Attorney  General's 
ruling  and  ordered  all  prcHDaganda  so- 
licited or  unsolicited  delivered  to  the 
addresses.     Since  this  order  went  into 
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effect,  the  flow  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda into  this  country  has  increased 
130  percent. 

Under  the  Foreign  Agents'  Registra- 
tion Act,  passed  in  1938,  foreign  political 
propaganda  is  required  to  be  labeled  so 
that  the  recipient  may  know  that  it  is 
propaganda  and  the  source  thereof.  He 
will  then  be  better  enabled  to  evaluate 
its  content.  It  is  analogous  to  our  pure 
food  and  drug  laws,  which  require  cer- 
tain medicines  and  food  products  to  be 
labeled  as  to  content  so  that  a  person 
might  know  what  he  is  putting  into  his 
stomach. 

The  present  Attorney  General  holds 
that,  under  the  Foreign  Agents'  Regis- 
tration Act,  it  is  impossible  to  compel 
the  labeling  of  propaganda  which  is 
mailed  into  this  country  from  outside 
tlie  United  States.  Therefore,  efforts  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Agents'  Registration 
Act  have  l>een  abandoned. 

The  CcMnmittee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities has  explored  a  number  of  legis- 
lative avenues  whereby  we  might  combat 
and  offset  the  effectiveness  of  the  flood 
of  Communist  propaganda  coming  into 
this  country  from  abroad.  Some  of  the 
procedures  and  programs  suggested  have 
met  with  practical,  legal,  or  constitu- 
tional objections  and  roadblocks.  Every- 
one consulted.  Including  the  members  of 
the  committee,  feel  that  there  cannot 
ix>ssibly  be  any  legal  or  constitutional 
objections  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Walter  bUl  before  us. 

One  can  readily  see  that  this  blU  car- 
ries out  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  For- 
eign Agents'  Registration  Act  passed  way 
back  In  1938.  Since,  as  I  have  said, 
under  the  Attorney  General's  opinion, 
we  cannot  force  the  labeling  of  this  ma- 
terial which  Is  mailed  from  abroad,  we 
can  and  do  by  this  bill,  In  effect,  label 
this  material  ourselves.  Those  who  are 
worried,  many  times  unduly,  about  cen- 
sorship should  certainly  support  this 
measure  since  there  is  no  censorship 
whatsoever. 

All  mall  Is  delivered  unopened  to  the 
addressee.  Under  this  bill  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States,  exercising  its 
right  of  free  speech,  calls  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  recipients  of  mall,  its  source, 
and  the  nature  of  the  mall  so  the  indi- 
vidual can  better  evaluate  what  he  Is 
reading. 

This  bUl  before  us  certainly  is  not  the 
complete  answer  to  the  problem.  It  may 
not  be  the  ideal  counterweapon  against 
the  Communist  propaganda  attack.  Un- 
der any  test.  It  is  better  than  doing 
nothing.  How  effective  It  will  be,  only 
time  will  tell.  We  uill,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, need  to  do  something  more.  This 
legislation  may  prove  to  be  a  positive, 
effective,  educational  counterweapon  in 
the  fight  against  internal  subversion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  there  are  some 
people  who  say  that  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  is  exaggerating 
and  overemphasizing  the  danger  of  the 
current  Communist  propaganda  cam- 
paign, and  that  this  propaganda  is  hav- 
ing no  substantial  effect  upon  the  people 
to  whom  it  is  directed.  Let  me  give  you 
just  one  or  two  examples  of  the  many 
that  have  been  disclosed  during  the 
hearings  of  our  committee;  of  just  how 
people  who  are  targets  of  this  propa- 


ganda feel  and  react  to  the  material  with 
which  they  are  being  bcmibarded.  In 
the  record  we  find  this  letter  written  by 
a  woman  to  a  postal  official  which  reads 
in  part,  as  follows : 

Lately  I  have  been  receiving  propaganda 
from  abroad.  I  do  not  know  who  sent  my 
name  In  or  bow  they  found  my  address. 
Please  return  this  material.  My  husband 
and  I  do  not  want  trouble  with  this  Govern- 
ment. 

One  person  begs: 

Please  do  not  let  these  things  pass 
through.    I  do  not  need  this  smelly  stuff. 

A  former  resident  of  Berlin  has  this  to 
say: 

I  would  like  to  advise  you  that  I  do  not 
want  any  mall  sent  to  me  sealed  from  Berlin. 
This  Is  a  black,  dirty  Communist  Party  liter- 
ature to  return  us  new  Americans  to  our 
native  countries.  I  am  loyal  to  my  new 
home,  the  I7nited  States  of  America,  and  do 
not  want  to  hear  any  of  that  kind  of  litera- 
ture.   Please  destroy  all  that. 

A  group  of  displaced  persons  wrote  as 
follows : 

We,  the  displaced  persons,  been  getting 
by  mall  Communist  propaganda  here  In  five 
different  languages.  First,  It  started  with 
small  sheets  now  they  are  mailing  large 
printed  sheets  over  every  other  month  call- 
ing us  back.  It  Is  our  duty  to  be  back  In 
your  own  country.  We  shorten  the  working 
hours  and  raise  the  pay  30  percent,  don't 
slave  there,  they  don't  want  you  there  where 
you  are  now  slaving  your  life  out. 

We  are  very  sorry  we  cannot  give  our 
names  and  addresses  In  this  letter;  we  are 
In  fear  of  danger  same  as  five  Russian  sea- 
men been  kidnapped  from  here,  moet  of  us 
are  as  citizen  now.  All  we  ask  kindly  to 
stop  the  propaganda  mall  coming  over  so 
we  can  live  peacefully;  we  don't  want  their 
propaganda  here  and  we  don't  want  to  be 
victims. 

A  professor  at  one  of  our  universities 
said  in  handing  the  committee  this 
magazine  with  three  attractive  girls  on 
its  cover : 

Here  is  a  bit  of  East  German  literary 
work.  It  Is  to  be  assumed  that  It  Is  being 
circulated  In  appreciable  quantity  in  this 
country  by  mall. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  Influence  of 
this  propaganda  upon  the  average  person 
In  this  country.  While  one  may  argue  that 
no  red-blooded  American  could  ever  be  af- 
fected by  this  literature,  It  is  my  experience 
that  It  requires  more  than  an  ordinary 
degree  of  sophistication  in  these  matters  to 
become  fully  aware  of  the  presumptuous- 
ness  of  this  magazine. 

This  Is  obviously  a  govertunent-subsldlzed 
venture;  no  East  German  publisher  Is  In  a 
position  to  finance  this  grade  of  translation 
which,  by  Iron  Curtain  standards.  Is  of  ex- 
cellent graphic  quality.  They  take  unfair 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  censorship  by 
the  U.S.  mall  to  further  their  shady  cause, 
which  Is  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  UJS.  posi- 
tion toward  Russia.  They  provide  addi- 
tional eyewash  for  those  who  are  eager  to 
forget  the  Hungarian  struggle  for  freedom, 
and  to  break  down  American  morale  by 
"proving"  that  the  Russians  aren't  so  bad 
after  all. 

This  Is  sneaky  business.  It  Is  an  example 
of  the  new  twist  in  Red  psychological  war- 
fare. 

The  stuff  Is  poisonous.  Maybe  some  edu- 
cation by  your  committee  of  potential  re- 
cipients of  such  propaganda  would  help. 

This  bUl  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day, will  do  exactly  what  this  professor 
suggests. 


George  Sokolsky  in  a  recent  column. 
In  his  usually  effective  way,  pinpoints 
the  issue.    He  wrote: 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  magazine  similar  to 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  that  have 
been  sent  Hungarians  living  In  the  United 
States,  which  shows  that  the  Communists  In 
Budapest  have  the  addreaaee  of  Hungarians 
In  the  United  States  In  detail.  It  Is  obvious 
that  this  Is  a  propaganda  magazine.  The 
question  that  bothers  me  Is  how  the  Com- 
munists got  the  addresses  of  all  the  Hun- 
garian refugees  In  the  United  States.  Is  the 
Post  Office  of  the  United  States  to  be  used 
to  put  pressure  upon  persons  living  within 
the  United  States?  Hungarians  In  this 
country  are  Incensed  at  receiving  these  un- 
solicited papers. 

The  Hungarians  could  not  have  had  all 
these  names  and  addresses  unless  they 
maintained  a  large  espionage  system  in  this 
country.  How  could  this  magazine  get  these 
addresses  in  such  minute  detail  unless  some- 
one In  the  United  States  compiled  a  list?  It 
takes  time,  labor,  and  expense  to  get  up  such 
a  list  of  hundreds  or  thovisands  of  persons 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States.  Who 
does  this  Job? 

Neither  the  State  Department  nor  any 
other  agency  of  the  Government  Is  entitled 
to  cover  up  for  spies  on  the  ground  that  we 
do  not  wish  to  have  bad  relations  with  a 
country.  Why  these  spies  are  permitted  to 
operate  Is  not  readily  explainable  except 
that  our  laws  give  them  an  advantage  that 
does  not  exist  In  any  other  country. 

Of  course,  I  would  not  want  to  lead 
you  to  believe  that  the  propaganda  is 
directed  solely  to  nationality  groups  and 
those  who  have  ties  in  Iron  Curtain 
countries.  In  fact,  only  a  small  f>ercent- 
age  of  the  total  propaganda  coming 
through  the  mails  is  devoted  to  this 
group.  Of  the  more  than  one  thousand 
different  types  of  these  periodicals  which 
come  to  our  shores  each  year,  the  great 
mass  is  printed  In  English  and  goes  to 
native-bom  Americans;  to  our  libraries, 
colleges,  seminaries,  and  to  people  with 
extreme  leftwing  propensities  who  are  in 
positions  to  mold  American  opinion. 

There  is  another  facet  to  this  Com- 
mimist  propaganda  offensive.  Some 
months  ago  the  country  was  fiooded  with 
what  purported  to  be  scientific  radio 
journals  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Great 
prominence  was  given  In  these  journals 
to  a  quiz  for  ham  radio  OF>erators.  A 
series  of  prizes  were  offered  to  the  win- 
ners. 

It  is  significant  that,  after  the  contest- 
ant had  answered  the  questions,  which 
in  themselves  were  filled  with  propa- 
ganda, he  was  asked  to  give  his  address, 
the  call  letters  of  his  radio  station,  and 
other  pertinent  Information  about  his 
activities  as  a  ham  operator.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  for  me  to  detail  how 
highly  valuable  such  information  is,  not 
only  to  the  propagandists  but  also  to  the 
Russian  secret  police. 

Our  postal  and  customs  officials  testi- 
fied that  of  the  tremendous  number  who 
participated  in  this  contest,  several 
thousand  won  the  second  prize.  It  was 
a  copy  of  a  publication  entitled  "Radio 
Moscow."  TTie  Communists  certainly 
got  a  lot  of  mileage  out  of  the  rubles 
spent  on  this  one. 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  develop- 
ment was  brought  to  light  In  hearings  at 
New  York.  These  hearings  were  being 
held  a  few  months  after  the  Hungarian 
revolution.    One  of  the  exhibits  was  a 
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magazine  dated  a  few  months  before  the 
Hungarian    freedom    fighter*    rebeiled 

against  Communist  oppression.  It  was 
published  in  Hungary,  but  printed  In 
English,  and  widely  distribated  in  the 
United  States. 

It  was  Interesting  to  read,  innnedlately 
after  the  revolution,  from  this  propa- 
ganda sheet  printed  immediately  before 
the  revolution,  how  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple were  happy  and  content  and  how 
they  were  prospering  under  the  Commu- 
nist regime.  This  piece  of  propaganda 
was  done  so  clererty  that,  had  not  the 
revolution  and  subsequent  Russian 
atrocities  taken  place,  thousands  of 
Americans,  particularly  those  of  Hun- 
gari£n  extraction,  would  have  been  duly 
convinced  of  the  alleged  success  of  a 
benevolent  Commuiist  regime  in  Hun- 
gary. 

Just  what  kind  of  material  have  these 
people  been  complaining  about? 

Here  is  a  highly  cultural  and  elevat- 
ing treatise,  thoxisands  of  which  have 
been  distribated  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  also  In  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  free  world.  It  is  part  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  from  the  mail  sacks  during 
the  hearings  of  our  committee  in  Buffa- 
lo. It  was  printed  in  Communist  China 
in  1958.  It  is  entitled.  "Data  on  Atroci- 
ties of  U.S.  Army  in  South  Korea.  Here 
are  a  few  choice,  high-level  quotes: 

From  the  very  first  day  of  their  occupa- 
tion, the  American  Imperlalista  have  been 
trying  hard  to  convert  South  Korea  Into  a 
project  for  aqueecing  out  mudminn  profit 
for  the  mUUonalrea  of  Wall  street  and  an 
outpost  for  tbelr  aggreaslon  of  the  Asian 
continent. 

A  little  fm-ther  on  we  read  this : 

The  American  Imperlallata  since  1950  have 
committed  atrocities  unprecedented  In  the 
history  erf  mankind  In  their  aggressive  war 
in  Korea.  They  have  mauacred  at  random 
innocent  peaf>le  In  Korea.  They  have  de- 
stroyed and  pUiaged  moe  than  5.000  schools. 
1.000  ho^ltalaand  elinles. 

Again  we  read: 

The  American  soldiers  arrested  Kim  Bu 
lag,  a  dock. worker  In  Inchon,  for  the  only 
reason  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  Wom- 
en's Union.  After  violating  and  tortnrlng 
her  by  every  means,  they  stripped  her  naked, 
burnt  her  with  a  heated  Iron  poker  and  then 
killed  her. 

On  another  page  we  find  this: 

Ttiat  same  month,  the  American  soldiers 
arrested  a  peasant  only  because  he  was  a 
model  farmer,  passed  wire  through  his  nose 
and  ears,  pierced  his  iiands  with  a  bayonet, 
nailed  the  words  "model  farmer"  on  his  fore- 
head and  dragged  him  around  the  village 
before  they  killed  him. 

This  highly  cultural  periodical  then 
proceeds  to  tell  what  the  American  sol- 
diers did  to  this  farmer's  daughter-in- 
law.  It  is  so  heniotis,  vile,  and  filthy 
that  I  am  unable  to  quote  what  It  says. 

As  late  as  February  25.  1958.  ft  is  al- 
leged that: 

U.S.  soldiers  beat  a  Korean  boy.  aged  IS, 
and  stabbed  with  a  knife  his  legs  and  arms 
on  the  false  charge  of  theft.  The  boy  was 
put  Into  a  box.  the  Ud  was  nailed  down.  It 
was  loaded  Into  a  helicopter  which  took 
the  box  north  oT  Seonl  where  the  cargo  was 
dimiped.  and  the  boy  left  to  die. 

This  piece  of  lying  propaganda  con- 
tains  accounts   of   hundreds   of   other 


similar  alleged  atrocities.  Being  un- 
marked and  anlabeled,  people  reading 
It  after  It  was  distributed  by  members 
at  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 

States  would  have  no  knowledge  whatso- 
ever ol  the  fact  that  ii  came  from  the 
propaganda  mills  of  Red  China,  particu- 
larly since  most  of  the  editions  were 
printed  in  English. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Walter  bin, 
persons  receiving  this  kind  of  propa- 
ganda would  be  notified  toy  the  Post 
Office  Department  as  to  the  nature  and 
source  of  this  material 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  SCHERER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  That  is  the  very  ques- 
tion that  has  me  puzzled.  Who  knows 
what  Is  being  received?  Suppose  a 
housewife  receives  a  communication 
from  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
decides  it  is  Cotumunist  propaganda  and 
sends  it  back  to  the  post  ofBce.  Who 
decides  whether  the  lady  is  entitled  to 
send  It  back. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  straining  the  gnats. 

Mr.  UNDSAY.  Who  makes  the  de- 
cision that  the  Post  Office  Department 
should  return  the  mail? 

Mr.  SCHERER  If  the  Individual  re- 
cipient of  the  mall  refuses  it  under  this 
bin  on  the  ground  that  it  Is  Communist 
propaganda,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  but  what  the  Post  Office  would  pay 
for  having  it  redelivered. 

Let  me  say  that  experts  in  this  field. 
who  have  been  handling  this  propa- 
ganda for  years,  can  spot  this  mall 
whether  it  comes  in  as  first-class  or  some 
other  class.  They  are  experts.  I  do  not 
have  time  to  go  Into  the  means  by  which 
they  do  this,  but  they  are  able  to  put 
their  finger  on  every  piece  of  Commu- 
nist propaganda  that  comes  in.  The 
costoms  and  post  office  experts  are 
aware  of  almost  every  piece  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  that  comes  into  this 
coiintry. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  How  does  the  house- 
wife know? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Probably  the  house- 
wife does  not  know,  but  she  is  warned 
that  she  has  gotten  Communist  propa- 
ganda. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  this  bill.  TlilB  Is  another 
example  of  the  danger  of  passttv  hastily 
thrown-together  bills  under  the  limited 
procedure  of  suspension  of  the  rules  in 
the  last  week  of  the  Congress. 

I  have  been  given  no  answer  to  the 
questions  that  I  have  raised.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
may  notify  recipients  of  Communist 
propaganda  that  they  are  receiving  such 
propaganda,  and  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral is  required  to  permit  the  return  of 
the  mailing  to  the  poet  office  There 
are  no  standards  and  no  definitions  In 
the  bill.  We  do  not  know  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  making  the  decision  that 
propaganda  Is  being  mailed,  and  from 
my  reading  of  the  k>ill.  if  a  housewife 
returns  a  piece  of  literature  from  the 
humane  society  to  the  post  office  under 
the  belief  that  it  is  Communist  propa- 
ganda, the  Post  Office  is  given  no  stand- 
ard imder  which  it  can  determine 
whether  it  is  or  not. 


Apparently  the  Post  Office  wiU  be 
required  to  assemble  a  list  of  persona 

in  the  United  States  receiving  Commu- 
nist propaganda;  if  not,  how  else  will 
the  Post  Office  be  able  to  notify  recip- 
ients of  such  mail  that  they  are  receiv- 
ing It? 

As  I  understand  it  from  the  remarks 
of  the  author  of  the  bill  on  the  floor, 
the  hearings  on  this  new  legislation  have 
not  even  been  printed.  Therefore,  how 
can  those  of  us  who  wish  to  examine 
a  matter  of  this  importance  with  some 
care  be  in  a  position  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  vaguely 
drafted  and  should  be  far  more  care- 
fully  considered. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERER.     I  yleW. 

Mr.  BECKER.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  have  received  mall  that  has  been 
turned  over  to  me  by  housewives  in  my 
district,  who  objected. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  That  Is  right.  I  have 
referred  to  some  of  the  people  who  have 
received  this  type  of  mail  and  have  ob- 
jected. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUI  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHERER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RYAN.  How  Is  the  recipient  go- 
ing to  be  notified  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Post  Office  this  is  Communist 
propaganda?  Is  it  going  to  be  by  sepa- 
rate letter  from  the  Post  Office  accom- 
panying each  piece  of  alleged  propa- 
ganda to  the  recipient? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  Post  Office  can 
send  a  separate  notice  with  the  propa- 
ganda or  a  general  notice  before  or  after 
the  same  Is  received. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Let  me  ask  this  further 
question. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  No,  let  me  finish. 
Let  me  say  to  the  Members  who  have 
been  worried  about  censorship,  and  many 
times  unduly  so  that  this  bin  pjrovidea 
no  censorship.  This  Is  an  exercise  of 
free  speech  by  this  Government  to  ad- 
vise people  of  the  type  and  the  source 
of  Communist  propaganda  with  which 
they  are  being  bombarded. 

It  happens  that  the  Communista  have 
found  a  lo<vhole  in  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  and  tliey  are  not  label- 
ing It.  Some  Members  of  the  House 
have  complained  about  our  attempts  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  because  it  would  amount,  so  they 
claim,  to  censorship.  We  get  away  from 
possible  claim  of  censorship  in  ijiLr  bill. 

Mr.  RYAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  one  further  question :  Does  this 
require  tlie  Postnuister  General  to  set 
up  and  maintain  a  list  of  so-called  recip- 
ients of  Communist  propaganda? 

Mr.  SCHERER,    No,  it  doea  not. 

Mr.  RYAN.  How  are  you  going  to  de- 
termine to  whom  to  send  tiiis  notice? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Because  the  post- 
master will  know.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example.  Many  timea  when  the  Com- 
munists want  a  certain  nationahty  group 
to  take  a  certain  position — is  lite  gentle- 
man listening? 

Mr.  RYAN.     I  am. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  Post  Office  and 
Customs  Departments  know  that  many 
times  when  the  Communists  want  a  cer- 
tain nationality  group  in  this  country  to 
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take  a  position  on  a  certain  political 
question  before  the  country,  that  partic- 
ular nationality  group  Is  flooded  with 
Communist  propaganda.  All  the  post- 
master has  to  do  is  to  send  a  general 
notice  to  those  In  the  particular  area 
where  the  nationality  group  resides. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  May  I  preface  my 
question  by  referring  to  the  report  in 
which  It  points  out: 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  deal 
with  certain  aspects  of  the  rather  complex 
problems  arising  by  reason  of  the  Influx  from 
abroad,  and  the  dissemination  within  the 
United  States  of  mlUlons  of  pieces  of  Com- 
munist propaganda,  largely  transmitted  in 
the  U.S.  malls  to  the  residents   thereof. 

My  question:  What  is  the  situation 
with  regard  to  Communist  propaganda 
which  originates  here  in  the  United 
States  and  is  disseminated  among  the 
people? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  This  bill  will  cover 
the  situation  the  ^ntleman  outlines. 
Furthermore  under  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Act.  which  I  hope  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  again  sustain  this 
month,  the  Communist  Party  here  Is  re- 
quired to  label  propaganda  it  dissemi- 
nates in  this  country. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  the  committee  cannot  ex- 
pose for  exposure's  sake.  They  carry 
this  theme  as  far  as  they  possibly  can  in 
all  their  decisions.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
your  committee  felt  this  was  the  oppor- 
tunity not  to  expose  for  exposure's  sake 
but  to  make  the  truth  known  for  Ameri- 
ca's sake? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  gentleman's  ob- 
servation is  correct. 

I  do  tK>t  think  this  bill  Is  the  final 
answer  for  combating  the  Communist 
propaganda  assault.  I  think  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  do  something  more.  But 
certainly  this  bill  Is  going  to  furnish 
an  educational  counterweapon  against 
this  vicious  Communist  proF>aganda. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  srleW  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  support  H.R.  5751,  the  bill  to  crack 
down  f urttier  on  Communist  propaganda 
entering  the  United  States  as  reported 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  I  am  disappointed  that  this 
bill  does  not  ko  as  far  as  the  Cunning- 
ham amendment  which  was  added  to  the 
Postage  Revision  Act»  HH.  7927,  which  I 
supported  vigorously  In  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  de- 
bate. 

The  Cunningham  amendment  would 
have  gone  much  further  in  insuring  that 
the  insidious,  subtle,  and  devious  propa- 
ganda now  flooding  this  country  from 
Communist  Russia,  its  satellites,  so- 
called  neutral  countries,  and  even  our 
allies  under  false  names  and  guises  be 
put  under  a  mcH-e  careful  control  of  the 
Attorney   General's    Office.    The   Cun- 


ningham amendment  to  the  Postage  Re- 
vision Act  would  have  demanded  a 
greater  surveillance  and  participation  on 
the  part  of  the  Govenunent  not  only  to 
Inform  the  American  putilic  of  the  kind 
of  literature  entering  the  country  but 
also  to  prevent  the  free  use  of  the  mails 
for  this  purpose  under  cultural  exchange 
and/or  other  international  postal  agree- 
ments. The  Cunningham  amendment 
was  constitutional  in  every  respect  ac- 
cording to  extensive  research  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska,  and  I  would  have 
much  preferred  to  have  seen  this  concept 
written  into  our  legislative  books. 

However,  the  bill  before  us  under  sus- 
pension of  rules  today  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WaltkrI  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  is  a 
bill  I  encourage  the  Members  to  support 
fully.  I  do  hope  that  the  concepts  pre- 
sented in  the  Cunningham  amendment 
will  somehow  be  enacted  Into  legislation 
in  the  very  near  future,  if  not  before 
Congress  adjourns  this  year. 

CEN^UI.   LEAVE   TO   KXTEKO 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  ail  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
bill.  nn.  5751 .  in  the  Rscoao. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  favor  this  effort  to  halt  the 
dangerous  flow  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda into  this  country,  and  hope  Hil. 
5751  will  be  overwhelmingly  approved. 
It  will  provide  a  much  needed  new  weap- 
on to  fight  subversive  forces  in  our  midst, 
and  to  check  the  subversion  of  our  peo- 
ple from  abroad. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  concern  voiced  in  my  district  about 
the  flow  of  CcHnmunist  propaganda  into 
this  country. 

The  organized  Communist  front  has 
been  protected  by  the  very  tenets  of  free- 
dom it  has  vowed  to  destroy.  While  mil- 
lions of  packages  of  alien  literature  have 
been  delivered  in  this  country,  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  customs 
authorities,  and  Post  Office  E>epartment 
have  been  helpless  bystanders.  If  a 
move  was  made  to  correct  this  paradox, 
it  was  done  on  a  temporary  basis. 
Those  who  opposed  the  interception  of 
propaganda  did  so  with  arguments  based 
on  the  first  amendment,  crying  that  this 
country  was  not  upholding  the  basic 
right  of  freedom  of  speech. 

Tliis  example  is  commonplace.  Liter- 
ature and  other  forms  of  propaganda 
are  delivered  daily  in  this  country.  This 
matter  would  be  easier  to  deal  with  if  it 
came  from  one  source,  but  the  Soviet 
Government  operates  through  a  variety 
of  front  groups.  These  organizations,  as 
official  as  Pravda,  are  located  all  over 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1959  saw  an  Increase  of 
40  percent  in  the  volume  of  this  ma- 
terial. Tlie  danger  of  Communist  prop- 
aganda lies  in  the  deception  of  its  argu- 
ments and  such  practices  as  extortion 
and  blackmail.  It  represents  a  true 
threat  to  this  country  by  attempting  to 
imdermlne  America's  ideals  from  with- 


in. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  call  upon 
the  membership  of  this  body  to  join  me 
in  support  of  this  legislation  to  take 
action  against  this  Communist  propa- 
ganda. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  compli- 
ment the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  for  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  House  for  action.  Communism  is  a 
constant  threat — a  threat  which  Imposes 
itself  upon  us  in  many  ways.  There  is 
the  awesome  and  fearsome  threat  of  the 
use  of  missiles  armed  with  nticlear  war- 
heads. There  is  the  economic  threat 
which  stands  as  a  cloud  on  the  horizon 
as  we  see  the  Communist -bloc  nations 
Increase  their  industrial  capacity.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  ominous  and 
deadly  of  all  threats  Is  one  which  stands 
as  a  silent  disease,  which  if  permitted  to 
go  by  \m  con  trolled,  gradually  will  de- 
prive us  of  our  greatest  strength.  I  re- 
fer to  the  threat  against  men's  minds 
which  comes  in  the  form  of  propaganda 
from  those  who  believe  in  the  principles 
of  communism. 

Although  the  Subversives  Control  Act 
of  1950  was  aimed  at  the  control  of  the 
activities  of  those  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations adhering  to  the  doctrines 
and  instructions  laid  down  by  Commu- 
nist theorists,  the  Communist  conspiracy 
still  has  managed  to  increase  the  fiow  of 
propaganda  items  through  the  U.S.  mail. 
In  1960  this  volume  increased  137  per- 
cent over  1959.  During  1959,  the  U.S. 
customs  service  processed  over  6  million 
packages  of  Communist  propaganda  con- 
taining over  10  million  items  of  printed 
matter.  In  1960,  over  14  million  pack- 
ages were  processed  containing  in  ex- 
cess of  21  million  items  of  printed  mat- 
ter. This  does  not  include  Items  of 
first-class  mail  containing  Communist 
propaganda,  now  increasing  in  amounts. 

The  objectives  of  this  propaganda  is 
to  advafice  the  policies  and  goal  of  the 
wortd  Communist  movement.  It  is  de- 
signed to  win  men's  minds  using  the  cor- 
rupt principle  that  the  end — which  is 
the  establishment  of  Commimist  totali- 
tarian dictatorships  In  countries 
throughout  the  world — justifies  any 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
end  and  as  the  committee  has  stated, 
"expressly  repudiates  the  spiritual,  moral 
compulsion  for  truth  and  decency  to 
which  the  United  States  and  other  free 
societies  in  principle  adhere." 

We  believe  that  the  most  effective  of 
all  weapons  against  this  propaganda  is 
the  truth  for  the  "truth  shall  make  us 
free."  This  legislation  will  inform  our 
F>eople  of  the  nature,  origin,  and  con- 
tents of  Communist  propaganda  activ- 
ity. Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
cordial  and  vigorous  support  of  H.R. 
5751,  authored  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  this  great  legisla- 
tive body,  on  which  committee  I  have 
now  had  the  responsibility  of  being  a 
member  for  about  14  years.  In  what 
miist  necessarily  be  a  brief  statement,  on 
account  of  the  parliamentary  situation, 
I  inform  the  House  that  a  couple  of 
years  ago  I  was  a  member  of  a  sul)com- 
mittee  which  sat  in  investigation  and 
had  hearings  on  this  very  problem  of 
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Communist  propaganda  being  received 
through  the  UJS.  mails  from  either  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  or  its  satellites.  So, 
I  speak  with  some  knowledge  of  the  vast 
quantities  of  Communist  propaganda 
items  entering  our  Nation  as  uninvited 
guests  to  American  citizens  who  have 
not  asked  to  be  recipients  of  this  Com- 
munist propaganda,  some  of  which 
comes  through  the  mail  sacks  of  for- 
eign embassies  and  some  which  comes 
through,  postage  paid. 

Just  recently  have  I  received  three 
pieces  of  mail,  second  or  third  class,  ac- 
cording to  UJS.  postal  rates,  by  postage 
paid  and  actually  delivered  by  the  letter 
carriers  in  one  of  the  cities  in  my  con- 
gressional district  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
Calif.  Each  of  the  three  recipients  re- 
delivered it  to  the  postmaster  with  in- 
structions to  return  it  to  the  Communist 
nation  satellite  from  which  it  had  been 
mailed.  The  postmswter  thereupon, 
with  the  consent  of  the  recipients,  sent 
it  to  me  for  my  information.  This  oc- 
cvured  just  last  week  and  I  have  asked 
the  Congressional  Library  to  furnish  me 
full  interpretation  of  all  the  contents 
thereof. 

This  bill  does  not  entirely  meet  the 
problem,  nor  will  any  one  piece  of  legis- 
lation, in  my  humble  judgment,  meet 
the  diflQcult  major  problem  involved. 
But,  my  colleagues,  it  will  help  stop  at 
least  some  of  the  damage  to  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  which  was  anticipated 
would  result  by  those  publishers  or  dis- 
tributors of  this  Communist  propa- 
ganda— always  attractively  printed. 
This  bill  put  into  active  effect  will  fool 
the  Communist  propagandists  in  a  very 
substantial  proportion  of  the  incidents, 
in  my  humble  judgment. 

It  is  true  it  does  not  go  as  far  as  some 
of  us  would  wish,  but  we  must  always 
only  pass  legislation  which  is  on  its  face 
constitutional  and  in  £u:cordance  with 
the  established  laws  of  our  beloved  Na- 
tion. We  should  not  do  less,  for  to  do 
so  would  only  postpone  the  coming  into 
effect  of  any  timely  legislation  designed 
to  help  stop  the  floodgates  of  Commu- 
nist propaganda  now  coming  en  masse 
to  American  citizens.  This  is  the  case 
because,  in  my  judgment,  without  a 
doubt  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States,  and  some  of  its  supporters 
and  joint  propagandists,  will  undertake 
court  tests  in  the  premises  to  cause  delay. 
We  may  anticipate  that  with  reasonable 
certainty,  I  believe.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
reaffirms  its  recent  majority  decision,  the 
text  of  which  I  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  few  weeks  ago,  when 
that  rehearing  comes  before  our  highest 
Court  next  month,  or  soon  thereafter, 
then  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
Suites  will  be  forced  to  register  because 
the  Coiu-t  will  have  again  found  it  to  be 
an  agent  of  a  foreign  nation.  And,  by 
that  reaffirmation  of  its  decision  in  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
case — reaffirmed  as  constitutional,  bind- 
ing and  factual,  the  language  in  legisla- 
tion and  reports  submitted  to  you  by 
your  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  will  again  be  approved. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  does  nothing 
to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  speech 


by  any  American  citizen.  When  put 
into  substantial  effect,  It  appears  to  me 
as  reasonably  certain  it  will  substan- 
tially interfere  with  the  freedom  of  ac- 
tivity of  subversive  communism  to  infil- 
trate the  very  Ufeblood  of  our  American 
citizens. 

And  so.  I  would  think  and  respectfully 
suggest  that  this  bill,  being  a  substantial 
beginning  in  an  area  which  must  needs 
have  the  most  urgent  and  immediate 
effective  legislative  control,  should  re- 
ceive, it  is  my  belief  and  hope,  unani- 
mous approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  last  week  I  received 
from  one  of  the  postmasters  in  my  dis- 
trict a  book  consisting  of  317  pages 
printed  In  the  Hungarian  language, 
beautifully  illustrated  in  color  on  almost 
every  page.  This  loook  had  been  re- 
turned to  said  postmaster  by  a  resident 
of  his  city  in  my  congressional  district 
with  word  from  the  citizen  he  did  not 
wish  to  receive  any  mail  from  Hungary. 
So,  I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
look  over  the  book  and  tell  me  briefly 
what  it  seemed  to  be.  Here  is  the  re- 
port to  me  from  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary dated  September  15,  1961: 

Trx  Libkabt  or  CoitamwB, 
Legslativx  RzratxMcx  Snvicx, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  IS,  19€1. 
To:  The  Honorable  Clyde  Doti^,  UJS.  Houae 

of  Representatives. 
Prom:    Elemer    Bako,   Hungarian    Reference 
Librarian,  Slavic  and  Central  European 
Division. 
Subject:    A    Magyar    Rirek   Kineses    Kalen- 
d&rluma,  1961. 

The  A  Magyar  Hlrek  Kineses  Kalend&rl- 
xuna  (Budapest,  1961)  Is  a  calendar  pub- 
lished by  Magyar  Hirek,  a  journal  of  the 
Magyarok  VU^lgSEdvets^ge  (World  Federation 
of  Hungarians)  In  Budapest.  It  contains 
articles,  short  stories,  poems,  quotations, 
statistical,  historical,  and  other  data  as  well 
as  semiofficial  material  on  Hungary  concern- 
ing political,  social,  economic,  and  other 
changes  which  have  occurred  since  the  Com- 
munist Party  seized  power  in  1948. 

While  the  professed  policy  of  the  pub- 
lishers (as  expressed  on  p.  36)  is  to  avoid 
Communist  propaganda  and  criticism  di- 
rected at  the  political  structure  of  the  coun- 
tries where  Hungarian  refugees  live,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  contributions  to  the  volume 
contain  remarks  or  statements  against  capi- 
talism, "warmongers,"  "champions  of  the 
cold  war  strategy,"  emigre  organizations,  the 
Free  Europe  Committee,  antl-Communlst  In- 
dividuals, etc. 

It  also  contains  numerous  misleading 
statements  on  the  actual  handling  of  the 
refugee  problem  by  Hungarian  authorities. 
While  Hungarian  newspapers  publish  nu- 
merous letters  and  articles  which  are  critical 
of  many  aspects  of  collective  production 
methods,  this  volume  contains  only  praise 
for  the  present  system  In  Hungary,  and 
propagandizes  state  agencies,  Communist  he- 
roes, holidays,  etc. 

However,  derogatory  or  critical  remarks  In 
the  form  of  direct  references  to  the  United 
States  are  few. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Scherer]  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walter]  and  other  col- 
leagues who  are  so  concerned  about  the 
free  distribution  by  the  postal  depart- 
ment of  Communist  literature  through- 
out the  United  States.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  distribute  propaganda  free;  it  is 
much  worse  when  it  is  material  designed 
to  subvert  our  society,  our  Government, 


and  our  free  way  of  life.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  for  their  valiant  work  in  op- 
posing the  distribution  of  this  Commu- 
nist literature  and  Join  with  them  in  this 
effort.  It  is  my  hope  and  my  appeal  to 
my  colleagues  that  we  will  not  rest  with 
this  bill  but  go  much  further  in  banning 
the  distribution,  free  or  otherwise,  of 
Communist  material  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
5751,  with  an  aunendment. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nasrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  369,  nays  2,  not  voting  64,  as 
follows: 

(Ron  No.  aia] 


TKAS— 369 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Alger 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews 
Aahbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmocv 
Asplnall 
Auchincloes 
Avery 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Barry 
Baas.  N.H. 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Bates 
BatUn 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Betts 
Blatnik 
BUtch 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 
Boy kin 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Brown 
Broyhm 
Bruce 
Burke.  Ky. 
Burke,  Mass, 
Burleson 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabin 
Cannon 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Chlperfleld 
Church 
Clancy 
Clark 
Coad 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conte 


Cook 

Oubser 

Corbett 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Corman 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Cramer 

Haley 

Cunningham 

Halleck 

Curtln 

Balpem 

Curtis,  Maas. 

Hansen 

CurtU.Mo. 

Harding 

DMldarlo 

Hardy 

Daniels 

Harris 

OavU, 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

James  C. 

Harsha 

Davis.  John  W. 

Harvey.  Ind. 

DavU.  Tenn. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Dawwm 

Healey 

Delaiiey 

Hechler 

Dent 

Hemphill 

Denton 

Henderson 

Derounian 

Herlong 

Devlne 

Hlestand 

Dlgga 

Hoffman,  lU. 

DlngeU 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Dole 

HoUlleld 

E>omlnlck 

Holland 

Donohue 

Koran 

Dom 

Hoamer 

Dowdy 

Huddleston 

Downing 

HuU 

Doyle 

Icbord.  Mo. 

Dulskl 

Tkard,  Tex. 

Dumo 

Inouye 

Dwyer 

Jarman 

Edmondson 

Jennlngi 

Elliott 

Jenaen 

Ellsworth 

JoelBon 

Everett 

Johansen 

Brlns 

Johnson,  Md. 

Fallon 

Jonas 

Farbeteln 

Jones,  Ala. 

Faaoell 

Judd 

Pelgban 

Karsten 

Fen ton 

Karth 

Flndley 

Kastenmeler 

Flnnegan 

Kearns 

Flno 

Kee 

Fisher 

Keith 

Flood 

Kelly 

Flynt 

Keogh 

Fogarty 

Kilday 

Forrester 

KUgore 

Fountain 

King.  CiOtf. 

Frellnhuysen 

King.  N.T. 

Frledel 

King.  Utah 

Fulton 

Klrwan 

Gallagher 

Kltchln 

Oar  land 

Knox 

OarmaU 

Kornegay 

Gary 

Kowalskl 

Gathlnga 

Kunkel 

Gavin 

Kyi 

Oialmo 

lAlrd 

Gilbert 

Landrum 

Glenn 

liana 

Goodling 

Granahan 

Lankford 

Grant 

Latta 

Gray 

Lennon 

Green.  Greg. 

Laalnskl 

Green.  Pa. 

UbooaU 

Grlffln 

Upaoomb 

Griffiths 

Loaer 

Gross 

McCormack 

1961 
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MoCuUoch 

O'Konakl 

mimx 

MrDowaU 

Olsan 

auNB 

McPall 

OWalU 

nsk 

Mclntlra 

Oanan 

amth.caitf. 

UcMlUaa 

OaCartas 

»aAttk.Vam% 

McVey 

PaaaauB 

amHh.MlaB. 

Macdonald 

Patman 

Smith,  Ta. 

MMOrafor 

FWldiM 

Spanea 

Mack 

PatetsoB 

spnnaw 

MAdden 

PhUbln 

Stafford 

Ma^nuson 

Plka 

Staggers 

Mahon 

PlUkm 

SteMl 

^UUUard 

Poaca 

Stepbens 

Marsbaa 

Poff 

Stratton 

Martin.  Maas. 

Price 

Stubbiefleld 

Mason 

Pudnskl 

Sullivan 

Mathlas 

Quia 

Taber 

Matthews 

RandaU 

Taylor 

May 

Ray 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Meader 

RCCCO 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Merrow 

aeifri 

Thombatry 

Michel 

Rhodes.  Ariz.      ToU 

MlUar.  Clem 

Rhodfts,  Pa.        Tollefaon 

Miller, 

Riehlman 

Trimble 

GaorgeP. 

Emey 

Tiiek 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Rivers,  Alaska     Tupper 

Milllkan 

Rivers,  SX;.          UdaU.  Morris  K 

Mills 

Roberts 

1          trilman 

mfit%«»>»n 

Roblaaa 

1           Utt 

MoeUer 

Rodlno 

Vanik 

Monagan 

BAgan.  Oolo.      Van  Pelt 

Montoya 

Moon 

Booney 

Wallha«iaer 

Moorehead, 

Rostenkowskl     Walter 

Ohio 

Roudebusti         Watta 

Mooitiaad,  Pm. 

Roush 

Wets 

Morgan 

Rouaadot 

Whalley 

MorrU 

Rutherfonl         Wharton 

Morrtam 

St.  GermjUn        Whltener 

Moras 

Baylor 

Whliten 

Moahar 

Schadebarg         Wtckersham 

Moaa 

Schenck 

WldnaU 

Murphy 

Scherer 

WUUavis 

Murray 

SchneebeU           Winis 

Hatcher 

Schwetkar            WUaon,  Calif. 

Neisen 

achwenge*           WUaon.  Ind. 

NU 

ScoU 

Wiitktcad 

Norblmd 

Scranton 

wnght 

Nygaard 

Seely-Brown        Yates 

O'Brien,  Ul. 

Belden 

Zablockl 

OIlrlen,N.Y. 

Shipley 

Zeleulu) 

OHara,  ni. 

Short 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Shrtver 

1 

NAY$— 2 
Undaay  Ryan 

NOT  VOTING — 64 


Anfuso 

Hays 

1 

RAins 

Arends 

Hubert 

Reiiss 

Ayrea 

Hoe  van 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bell 

Holtzma  v 

Rooaevelt 

Beiry 

Johnson. 

Calif 

St.  George 

Boggs 

Johnson. 

Wis. 

Santangeio 

Bmoka 

Jones,  MO 

. 

Saund 

Buckley 

KUburn 

Shelley 

Byrnes.  Wla. 

Klucaynakl 

tiheppard 

Carey 

McDonoagh 

Slier 

Oawy 

MoSwaen 

Slack 

Colmer 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Coolw 

Moulder 

Te««ue,  Tex. 

Da  sue 

Multer 

1 

Thomas 

Derwlnskl 

NocreU 

1 

Thompson,  La. 

Doolay 

PeUy 

Thompatm.  Tex 

Ford 

PXOBt 

Vinson 

Frazler 

PUcher 

Weaver 

GoodeU 

Plrnle 

Westland 

Hall 

Powell 

Young 

Harrison.  Va. 

Babaut 

Youngar 

Ur.  Balm  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Ifr.  Pally. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Silar. 

Mr.  Prasier  with  Mr.  Plrnla. 

Ur.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Thompaon  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Ckmtrol  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  provide 
for  notification  that  the  United  States 
malls  may  contain  Communist  propa- 
ganda introduced  into  the  United  States 
from  abroad,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


So  (two-thiixis  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  tiie  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  H.uiiBaii  of  Vln?inta  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  B^l. 
Mr.  Hdtzman  with  Mr.  McOonough. 
Mr.  Santangeio  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  PoweU  with  Mr.  DerwlnskL 
Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Kllbuj-n. 
Mr.  Bog^  with  Mr.  Qoodell. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Teague  of  CaMfomla. 
Mrs.  NorreU  with  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Mtilter  with  Mr.  Tounger. 
Mr.  Moulder  with  Mr.  Ayraa. 
Mr.    Thompaon    <A    XxMiislana    with    Mr. 
Hoaven. 

Mr.  SheUey  with  Mr.  Byrnea  of  Wlaconsin. 
Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Weatland. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION   APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1962 

Mr.  SHEPPARD  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(Hil.  8302)  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 


TELECASTING    OP    PROFESSIONAL 
SPORTS  CONTESTS 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
8us];>end  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  ( H  Jt. 
9096)  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws  to  au- 
thorize leagues  of  professional  football, 
baseball,  basketball,  and  hockey  teams 
to  enter  into  certain  television  contracts, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
antitrust  laws,  as  defined  In  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  October  15.  1914.  as  amended  (38 
Stat.  730),  or  In  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  as  amended  (38  Stat.  717) ,  shall 
not  apply  to  any  Joint  agreement  by  or 
among  persons  engaging  In  or  conducting 
the  organized  professional  team  sports  of 
football,  baaeball.  liasketball.  or  hockey,  by 
which  any  league  of  clubs  participating  In 
professional  football,  baseball,  basketball,  or 
hockey  contests  sells  or  otherwise  transfers 
an  or  any  part  of  the  rights  of  such  league's 
member  clubs  In  the  sponsored  telecasting 
of  the  gamea  of  football,  baseball,  basket- 
ball, or  hockey,  as  the  case  may  t>e,  engaged 
In  or  conducted  by  such  clubs. 

Sac.  2.  Section  1  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  Joint  agreement  described  In 
section  1  of  this  Act  which  prohibits  any 
person  to  whom  such  rights  are  sold  or 
transferred  from  televising  any  games  with- 
in any  area,  except  within  the  home  terri- 
tory of  a  member  club  of  the  league  on  a 
day  when  such  club  Is  playing  a  game  at 
home. 

Sec.  S.  Section  1  of  this  Act  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  Joint  agreement  described  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  which  permiU  the  tele- 
casting of  all  or  a  substantial  part  of  any 
professional  football  game  on  any  Pnday 
after  six  o'clock  postmeridian  or  on  any 
Satxu-day  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  second  Friday  In  September  and  ending 
on  the  second  Saturday  in  December  In  any 
year  from  any  telecasting  station  located 
within  seventy-five  mUes  of  the  game  site 
of  any  intercollegiate  football  contest  sched- 
uled to  be  played  on  such  a  date  if — 

( 1 )  such  Intercollegiate  football  contest  is 
between  Institutions  of  higher  learning  both 
of  which  confer  degrees  upon  students  fol- 
lowing completion  of  sufficient  credit  hours 
to  equal  a  four-year  course,  and 

(2)  siich  Intercollegiate  football  contest 
and  such  game  site  were  announced  through 
publication  In  a  dally  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  prior  to  March  1  of  such  a  year 


•a  being  regularly  achedulad  (or  such  day 
and  place. 

Sac  4.  Nothing  contained  In  thU  Act  ahaU 
be  deemed  to  change,  determine,  or  otherwise 
affect  the  appUcablllty  or  nonappUcabUlty 
of  the  antitrust  laws  to  any  act,  contract, 
agreement,  rule,  course  of  conduct,  or  other 
activity  by,  between,  or  among  persons  en- 
gaging in.  conducting,  or  participating  In 
the  organised  profeaalonal  team  q>orts  of 
footbaU,  baseball,  basketball,  or  hockey,  ex- 
cept the  agreements  to  which  aectlon  1  of 
this  Act  shall  apply. 

Sec.  6.  As  used  In  this  Act,  "persons" 
means  any  individual,  partnership,  corpora- 
tion, or  unincorporated  association  or  any 
combination  or  association  thereof. 

Sxc.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  affect 
any  cause  of  action  existing  on  the  effective 
date  hereof  in  respect  to  the  organised  pro- 
fessional team  sports  of  basebaU,  footbaU, 
basketball,  or  hockey. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  d^nanded? 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
msmd  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
is  the  so-called  sports  bill.  It  would 
amend  the  antitrust  laws  to  authorize 
leagues  of  professional  football,  baseball, 
basketball,  and  hockey  teams  to  enter 
into  certain  television  contracts,  and  for 
otlwr  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
member  clubs  of  a  professional  sports 
league  to  pool  their  separate  rights  in  the 
sponsored  telecasting  of  their  gcunes  and 
to  permit  the  league  to  sell  the  resulting 
package  of  pooled  rights  to  a  television 
network  or  other  purchswer  without 
thereby  violating  the  antitrust  laws. 

H.R.  9096  is  needed  to  supersede 
the  decision  of  Judge  Grimm  of  the 
UJS,  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  issued  July  20. 
1961,  in  the  case  of  United  States  against 
National  Football  League.  The  judge 
held  that  a  contract  between  the  Na- 
tional Football  League  and  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  which  grants  CBS 
the  exclusive  right  to  broadcast  league 
games  is  unlawful.  He  ruled  that  the 
contract  violates  the  antitrust  laws  and 
also  violates  the  final  judgment  entered 
in  the  case  in  1953  (116  P.  Supp.  319). 
That  judgment  had  enjoined  the  league 
and  its  member  clubs  from  contracting  to 
restrict  the  areas  within  which  telecasts 
of  league  games  might  be  made,  except 
in  the  home  territory  of  a  member  club 
when  the  club  was  playing  a  home  game. 

The  practical  result  of  this  decision 
is  that  the  National  Football  League  is 
prevented  from  selling  the  pooled  tele- 
vision rigtits  of  its  member  clubs,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  American  Foot- 
ball League,  a  competing  professional 
football  organization,  and  other  profes- 
sional sports  leagues  operate  imder  simi- 
lar package  contracts  with  networks. 
In  consequence,  an  apparent  inequity 
exists. 

Proponents  of  the  subject  legislation 
state  that  a  league  needs  the  right  to 
make   package   sales   of   the   television 
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rights  of  its  member  clubs  in  order  to  as- 
sure the  weaker  clubs  of  the  league  ade- 
quate television  Income  and  television 
coverage  on  a  basis  of  substantial  equal- 
ity with  the  stronger  clubs.  If  the  leagrue 
is  prohibited  from  doing  so,  they  assert, 
only  a  limited  nimiber  of  National  Foot- 
ball League  teams  will  have  access  to 
television  in  1962  when  present  commit- 
ments expire.  It  is  anticipated  that  foot- 
ball fans  in  Oreen  Bay,  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul,  Dallas,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  and 
even  such  cities  as  San  Francisco  and 
Philadelphia  may  be  unable  to  view  the 
road  games  of  their  home  teams  on  tele- 
vision. This  is  based  on  the  prediction 
that  the  networks  will  refuse  to  tele- 
vise the  road  games  of  each  team  back 
to  its  home  territory  unless  a  league 
package  sale  can  be  negotiated. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be- 
lieves that  imder  Judge  Grimm's  recent 
rilling  the  members  of  a  professional 
sports  league  cannot  lawfully  act  in  con- 
cert to  assure  member  clubs  with  weak 
teams  or  limited  home  territory  tele- 
vision markets  an  adequate  amount  of 
television  income  and  of  television  cov- 
erage for  games  played  away  from 
home.  Yet,  should  these  weaker  teams 
be  allowed  to  founder,  there  is  danger 
that  the  structure  of  the  entire  league 
would  become  impaired  and  its  con- 
tinued existence  imperiled. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  great 
public  interest  in  viewing  professional 
league  sports  warrants  some  accommo- 
dation of  antitrust  principles  in  order  to 
avoid  these  consequences.  HJl.  9096 
achieves  this  purpose  with  minimal  sac- 
rifice of  antitrust  principles.  With  two 
important  qualifications,  it  exempts  from 
the  antitrust  laws  joint  agreements  un- 
der which  a  league  sells  or  transfers 
pooled  television  rights  of  its  member 
clubs  to  a  purchaser. 

Accordingly,  section  1  of  H.R.  9096 
provides  that  the  antitrust  laws  shall 
not  apply  to  any  joint  agreement  by  or 
among  persons  engaging  in  the  organ- 
ized professional  team  sports  of  football, 
baseball,  basketball,  or  hockey  by  which 
a  league  sells  or  transfers  the  rights  of 
its  member  clubs  in  the  sponsored  tele- 
casting of  their  games.  The  sole  effect 
of  section  1  is  to  remove  a  league's  pack- 
age sales  of  the  rights  of  its  members 
from  under  the  antitrust  laws.  This  ex- 
emption applies  only  to  sales  of  rights 
in  sponsored  telecasting;  it  does  not 
apply  to  closed  circuit  or  subscription 
television. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Why  is  it  that  under  this 
decision  the  National  League  would  not 
be  permitted  to  make  package  contracts, 
yet  the  American  League  would? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Because  of  the  decision 
I  mentioned,  by  Judge  Grimm  in  the  case 
against  the  National  Football  League, 
which  was  an  interpretation  of  a  previous 
ruling  in  1953.  There  was  no  such 
original  decision  against  the  American 
Football  League. 

Mr.  GARY.  But  if  a  case  were 
brought  against  the  American  Football 
League  the  same  situation  would  be  true. 

Mr.  CELLER.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  WALTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 

gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  if  the  same  kind  of 
case  arose  attacking  a  contract  entered 
into  by  the  American  League  that  the 
precedent  would  be  followed,  because 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  is  a  valid  decision. 

Mr.  GARY.  Then  if  it  is  not  a  valid 
decision  all  they  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  seems 
to  me  this  is  a  legal  question  rather  than 
a  legislative  matter. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  a  legislative  mat- 
ter and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania put  his  finger  on  the  difHculty.  It 
is  true  that  the  National  Football  League 
did  not  appeal  the  decision.  They  felt 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor 
and  that  they  would  go  to  Congress  for 
relief.  If  we  do  not  grant  the  relief,  the 
contingency  the  gentleman  speaks  of. 
namely,  a  suit  against  the  American 
Football  League,  might  be  successful.  To 
avoid  that  situation  we  bring  forth  this 
bill  so  that  the  football  leagues  and  all 
professional  sport  leagues  could  enter 
into  package  television  contracts.  This 
bill  covers  baseball,  basketball,  hockey, 
and  football. 

Mr.  GARY.  On  yesterday  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  watching  three  different 
games.  There  were  three  different  games 
on  three  different  channels,  the  New 
York  Giants  playing  the  St.  Louis  Car- 
dinals, the  Baltimore  Colts  playing  the 
Los  Angeles  Rams,  and  the  New  York 
American  League  team  playing  the  Buf- 
falo team. 

Would  this  bill  prevent  them  from 
broadcasting  three  different  games  at 
one  time  and  permit  the  league  to  enter 
into  a  contract  so  that  only  one  game 
would  be  permitted? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  bill  does  not  pre- 
vent what  the  gentleman  saw  yesterday. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  antitrust  exemp- 
tion provided  by  the  bill  shall  not  apply 
to  any  package  contract  which  prohibits 
the  person  to  whom  lestgue  television 
rights  are  sold  or  transferred  from  tele- 
vising any  game  within  any  area  except 
the  home  territory  of  a  member  club  on 
the  day  when  that  club  is  playing  a 
home  game. 

Mr.  GARY.  Would  this  prevent  the 
Washington  network  from  broadcasting 
the  Redskins  football  games? 

Mr.  CELLER.     It  would  not. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation  is  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  league  to  enter  mto  a  tele- 
vision contract  with  a  broadcastmg 
organization,  something  which  they  have 
done  heretofore. 

Mr.  CELLER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  decision  in  Pennsylvania 
placed  the  National  Football  League  in 
such  a  F>osition  that  if  we  do  not  ap- 
prove this  legislation  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  one  league  coxild  do  something 
smd  another  league  could  not.  This  does 
not  prevent  your  seetog  on  Sunday, 
Monday,  or  any  other  day  of  the  week 


telecasts  of  any  professional  football 
games.  The  only  thing  the  bill  does  is 
allow  the  league  itself  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  televise  particular  games 
in  their  league.  It  does  provide,  con- 
sistent with  Judge  Grimm's  1953  deci- 
sion, that  there  can  be  a  blackout  in  the 
hometown  of  one  of  the  teams  when 
they  are  playmg  at  home. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  an  avid  sports  fan. 
I  follow  football,  baseball,  basketball, 
and  track,  and  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  all  sports.  But  I  am  also  interested 
in  the  people  of  the  United  States  being 
able  to  see  on  television  the  games  that 
are  played.  I  am  mterested  in  the  tele- 
vision audience.  I  want  to  know  that 
they  are  not  going  to  be  prohibited  from 
seeing  games  that  might  otherwise  be 
telecast. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  that  he  need  have  no 
fears  on  that  score. 

Mr.  GARY.  As  I  imderstand  it.  col- 
lege games  have  been  taken  care  of  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  have  taken  care  of 
all  college  football  games. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  we 
adopt  this  bill,  does  that  in  effect  repeal 
the  decision  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Waltu]  re- 
ferred? 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  would  supersede  that 
decision,  yes.     It  would  not  repeal  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  It  would 
overrule  It? 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  would  nullify  the 
effects  of  the  decision. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Without 
action  by  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Without  action  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
would  the  judge  take  Judicial  notice  of 
our  enactment? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  think  the 
judge  would  refuse  to  take  notice  of  the 
action  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  There 
should  be  no  limitation  that  he  would 
not  receive  any  Federal  money  for  salary 
if  he  goes  contrary  to  what  the  Congress 
writes? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Section  2  of  the  bill 
would  change  some  of  the  present  pro- 
cedures. If  I  am  permitted  to  refer  to 
that  section,  it  might  answer  some  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  2  of  the  bill  con- 
tains the  first  of  two  significant  limita- 
tions on  the  antitrust  exemption  pro- 
vided by  the  bill.  Section  2  states  that 
the  antitrxist  exemption  shall  not  apply 
to  any  joint  agreement  transferring  tele- 
vision rights  which  prohibit  the  televis- 
ing of  any  game  in  any  area,  except  in 
the  home  territory  of  a  member  club  on 
a  day  when  that  club  is  playing  a  game 
at  home.  The  effect  of  section  2  is  to 
allow  only  so  much  of  a  blackout  as  was 
recognized  as  reasonable  by  the  judge 
in  the  particular  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, although  opposed  to  the  enactment 
of  legislation  of  this  character,  has 
stated   that   if  the  committee  believes 
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that  a  bill  along  these  lines  is  in  the 
public  interest,  it  should  Include  a  limit- 
ing provision  of  the  nature  of  section  2. 

Section  3  contains  a  second  significant 
limitation  on  the  antitrust  exemption, 
which  was  added  as  a  result  of  testi- 
mony by  representatives  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

These  spokesmen  for  college  football 
state  that  a  principal  source  of  support 
for  the  vast  expenditures  on  athletic 
programs  conducted  by  the  colleges  is 
gate  receipts  from  Intercollegiate  foot- 
ball games.  They  urge  that  reason- 
able devices  to  protect  this  source  of  in- 
come are  in  the  public  interest.  They 
are  convinced  that  uncontrolled  tele- 
vising of  professional  football  games 
could  be  ruinous  to  what  is  known  as 
in-person  attendance  at  college  games. 
It  is  their  position  that  professional 
football  should  not  be  granted  exemp- 
tion from  the  antitrust  laws  for  package 
television  contracts  at  the  possible  ex- 
pense of  intercollegiate  football. 

Although  both  professional  football 
leagues  play  most  of  their  games  on 
Sunday  and  have  assured  the  commit- 
tee that  they  intend  to  continue  this 
practice,  the  committee  believed  that  a 
legislative  exemption  of  professional 
football  from  the  antitrust  laws  should 
be  specifically  conditioned  so  that  col- 
lege football,  upon  which  substantial 
educational  programs  depend,  is  not 
unduly  prejudiced.  Accordingly,  section 
3  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  antitrust 
exemption  shall  not  apply  to  any  joint 
agreement  which  permits  the  telecasting 
of  all  or  a  substantial  part  of  any  pro- 
fessional football  game  on  a  Friday  eve- 
ning or  on  any  Saturday,  afternoon  or 
evening,  during  the  period  beginning  the 
second  Friday  in  September  and  ending 
the  second  Saturday  in  December  with- 
in 75  miles  of  an  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball game  scheduled  to  be  played  on  that 
Friday  evening  or  Saturday.  This  ap- 
plies to  both  live  and  delayed  broad- 
casts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
dated  September  12,  addressed  to  me, 
that  reads  as  follows: 

We  were  delighted  to  receive  the  report 
that  the  Judiciary  Oammlttee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  voted  favorably 
upon  H.R.  9096  with  the  proviso  protecting 
Intercollegiate  foott>all  on  Friday  evenings 
and  throughout  Saturdays  from  the  second 
weekend  at  September  through  the  second 
Saturday  of  December. 

Please  accept  our  grateful  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation. I  speak  for  all  of  our  member 
Institutions  which  conduct  Intercollegiate 
football  programs.  This  Is  a  vital  piece  of 
legislation  and  will  prove  of  Invaluable  as- 
sistance to  our  Intercollegiate  and  physical 
training  programs.     I 

Again,  our  thanks.  I ' 
Best  regards, 

(Signed)     Walter  Bters. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  the  effect  of  this  bill  will  be 
such  that  there  will  be  no  interference 
of  the  right  of  contract? 

Mr.  CELLEIR.  There  will  be  no  inter- 
ference with  the  right  to  make  what  Is 


known  as  package  TV  contracts  by  the 
leagues  which  would  bind  the  member 
teams  of  that  particular  league. 

Mr.   WHITENER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr,  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee for  the  attitude  that  he  has  taken 
throughout,  along  with  other  members 
of  our  committee.  In  showing  an  inter- 
est in  the  preservation  of  college  and 
other  amateur  athletics.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  enjoy  watching  the  professional 
football  on  television  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  had  the  committee  not  come 
along  with  this  amendment  we  would 
not  have  done  any  favor  to  college  and 
high  school  athletics.  While  high  school 
athletics  is  not  mentioned,  this  Friday 
night  provision  would  in  effect,  even 
though  it  applies  to  colleges,  be  a  pro- 
tection of  Friday  nights  for  the  high 
schools  of  the  Nation. 
Mr.  CELLER.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  And  Is  It  not  true 
that  this  legislation  protects  the  Fri- 
days from  6  p.m.  through  Saturday 
midnight  from  the  second  Friday  in 
September  through  the  second  Saturday 
in  December  of  each  year? 

Mr.  CELLER.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  And  that  It  is  in 
keeping  with  the  wishes  of  the  college 
];}eople  as  those  wishes  were  communi- 
cated to  the  various  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  Is  correct;  not 
only  the  colleges,  but  the  high  com- 
missioner of  baseball,  Ford  Frick,  has 
agreed  as  to  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. Various  other  professional  sports 
leagues  such  as  the  National  Football 
League  and  the  American  Football 
League  have  likewise  agreed.  We  have 
conferred  with  all  and  sundry,  as  it  were, 
who  might  have  any  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter and  have  fashioned  a  bill  that  rec- 
ognizes the  Interests  of  all. 

We  now  have  a  bill  which  has  the  ap- 
proval and  the  support  of  all  those  whom 
I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  further 
question? 

Mr.  CKI.TiER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Is  It  not  true  that 
there  are  only  22  profitmaklng  sports 
organizations  In  football  as  opposed  to 
thousands  of  high  schools  and  many 
hundreds  of  colleges  that  are  concerned 
about  this  legislation ;  and  that  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  the  side  which  would 
protect  the  interests  of  amateur  athletics 
by  this  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  CELLER.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  This  bill  as  origi- 
nally drawn  was,  of  course,  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  relief  against  a  Federal 
court  decision.  Despite  that  laudable 
and  proper  purpose  I  was  somewhat  con- 
cerned, as  were  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  because  we 
thought  that  the  legislation  as  originally 
drawn  would  militate  against  college 
football.    However,   I  am  delighted  to 


report  that  after  collaboration  with  vari- 
ous members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walter]  we  came  up  with  an  amend- 
ment which  was  satisfactory  to  the  col- 
leges of  this  country.  In  other  words, 
we  now  have  a  bill  that  satisfies  the 
professional  football  league,  and  satis- 
fies the  colleges,  and  one  that  I  think 
is  equitable  and  fair  In  every  manner. 
I  am  heartily  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  this  House  will 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  one  of  my  colleagues  got  the 
impression  a  few  moments  ago  that  I 
was  opposed  to  college  athletics,  because 
of  the  questions  that  I  asked.  As  a  for- 
mer graduate  manager  of  athletics  of 
one  of  our  colleges,  I  am  primarily  In- 
terested In  college  and  amateur  sports, 
but  I  understood  they  had  been  taken 
care  of  In  the  bill  and  was  simply  Inquir- 
ing to  find  out  what  effect  the  legisla- 
tion would  have  on  the  broadcasting  of 
professional  games.  That  Is  the  reason 
my  questions  were  limited  to  professional 
games. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  Hil. 
9096,  a  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
to  authorize  professional  sports  leagues 
to  enter  into  package  television  con- 
tracts. 

As  has  been  explained  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Ckllkb, 
this  bill  Is  necessary  in  order  to  overrule 
the  effect  of  a  decision  of  Judge  Grimm 
In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  on 
July  20  of  this  year.  In  that  decision. 
Judge  Grimm  ruled  that  a  2-year  con- 
tract between  the  National  Football 
League  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  in  which  exclusive  rights  to 
televise  the  league's  games  was  granted, 
violated  the  antitrust  laws  and  a  prior 
ruling  of  the  court. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision,  the  Na- 
tional Football  League  will  not  be  able 
to  enter  into  a  package  television  con- 
tract for  the  1962  football  season.  Other 
professional  leagues,  notably  the  Amer- 
ican Football  League,  which  are  under 
no  similar  court  decree,  will  be  free  to 
follow  this  procedure.  In  view  of  this 
inequity,  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
authority  to  enter  mto  a  package  televi- 
sion contract  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
financial  and  business  interests  of  the 
weaker  teams  of  the  leagues,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  was  of  the  opinion  it 
would  be  desirable  to  grant  a  very  nar- 
row exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  exemption  is  narrowly  defined  for 
this  specific  purpose  only  and  will  not 
permit  other  variations  from  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

In  addition,  the  committee  considered 
that  the  professional  leagues  should  not 
be  granted  this  authority  without  there 
being  some  restriction  Imposed  for  the 
protection  of  college  football;  even 
though,  as  a  matter  of  actual  practice, 
the   professional   football  leagues   have 
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followed  a  practice  of  not  telecasting 
gsunes  which  conflict  with  major  Inter- 
collegiate football  contests.  This  pro- 
tection has  been  accomplished  by  provid- 
ing that  the  antitrust  exemption  granted 
by  the  act  shall  not  apply  to  package 
agreements  which  permit  the  telecasting 
of  professional  football  games  into  areas 
within  75  miles  of  an  intercollegiate 
game,  on  any  Friday  after  6:00  pjn.,  or 
on  Saturday  during  the  F>eriod  begin- 
ning on  the  second  Friday  in  September 
and  ending  on  the  second  Saturday  in 
December.  Thus,  any  violation  of  the 
provision  for  the  protection  of  college 
football  will  make  the  entire  contract 
subject  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

With  the  restrictions  which  the  com- 
mittee has  written  into  this  bill,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  it  permits  professional 
leagues  to  negotiate  contracts  with  the 
broadcasting  industry  which  are  desira- 
ble in  order  to  insure  an  adequate  source 
of  Income  for  the  weaker  member  teams 
of  the  league.  Therefore,  I  support  the 
purpose  and  spirit  of  H  R.  9096,  and  urge 
the  House  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch,    i  yield  to  the 

gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  one  who  be- 
lieves that  the  televising  of  professional 
football  games  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
American  people.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  pointed  out,  the  ar- 
rangement that  would  here  by  made 
would  provide  revenues  for  the  teams 
that  will  permit  them  to  carry  on  in 
real  competition,  and  likewise  will  make 
It  possible  for  those  programs  to  be 
seen  by  the  people  who  are  so  vitally 
Interested  In  that  sport. 

In  respect  to  the  objections  of  the  col- 
leges, it  so  happens  that  I  am  a  graduate 
of  Indiana  University.  Beyond  that, 
Purdue  University  is  located  In  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  heard  from  the 
athletic  departments  of  both  of  those 
schools  when  this  matter  first  came  up 
and  there  was  some  concern  about  what 
might  be  the  effect  on  collegiate  football, 
but  I  have  now  a  letter  from  the  direc- 
tor of  athletics  of  Indiana  University 
who,  referring  to  this  legislation,  said : 

The  above  legislation  la  extremely  vital 
to  collegiate  football.  I  urgently  encourage 
you  to  cast  a  favorable  vote  for  this  bill 
whenever  It  comes  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  final  vote. 

Prom  the  director  of  athletics  at 
Purdue: 

We  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
would  like  to  enlist  your  continued  support 
of  section  3  without  amendment  to  H.R. 
9096  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

In  other  words,  I  think  the  committee 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  having 
worked  out  a  satisfactory  solution  to  a 
very  difficult  situation,  not  only  making 
it  possible  for  television  viewing  of  these 
very  important  athletic  contests  which 
are  of  such  entertainment  value  to  the 
American  people  but  likewise  protecting 
collegiate  athletics  as  welL 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  appreciate  the 
contribution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  also  been  In- 
terested In  this  matter,  particularly  since 
it  Involved  the  televising  of  professional 
sports,  and  of  course  having  to  do  with 
the  protection  of  Intercollegiate  sports 
as  well.  I  also  want  to  congratulate  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  having 
worked  this  matter  out,  as  has  been  so 
well  explained  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCui-lochI. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  I,  too,  share 
the  same  views  with  reference  to  the  Im- 
portance of  broadcasting  professional 
sports  such  as  football,  baseball,  and  so 
forth.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
however,  is  it  not  true  that  this  proposal 
is  made  necessary  as  the  result  of  a  de- 
cision by  a  Federal  district  court  In 
Philadelphia  with  references  to  a  prob- 
lem involving  the  National  Football 
League  and  its  agreement  for  broadcast- 
ing professional  football  games  as  a 
league? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  The  answer  is  yes ; 
and  we  are  dealing  with  the  law  of  the 
case,  and  this  is  important — we  are 
dealing  with  the  law  of  the  case  and  not 
the  law  of  the  land,  necessarily. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  may  re- 
member a  few  years  ago,  I  have  forgotten 
just  how  long  ago  it  was,  the  Supreme 
Coiu^  Issued  a  decision  affecting  base- 
ball. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  I  might  also  invite 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  this,  as  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  in  that  decision  the  practical  ef- 
fect was  that  football  be  considered  a 
biisiness  and  baseball  considered  a 
sport;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  That  is  a  correct 
Interpretation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  My  question  Is  this. 
Does  this  bill  in  any  way  correct  what  I 
think  is  an  unfortunate  situation  that 
has  affected  our  professional  sports  since 
that  decision. 

Mr.  Mcculloch,  as  r>-  general  prop- 
osition, it  does  not  correct  the  difference 
in  the  law  with  respect  to  the  two  sports. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Although  I  agree  with 
the  committee  and  with  the  gentleman, 
and  I  want  to  commend  them  on  bring- 
ing out  this  legislation.  I  think  it  Is  im- 
fortunate  that  you  did  not  go  further 
and  correct  the  other  situation  where 
you  have  this  different  treatment  of  the 
two  sports. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  just  want  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  unless  this  legislation 
Is  enacted,  the  contract  already  entered 
into  between  the  American  Football 
League  and  the  broadcasters  will  be  In 
effect,  and  could  very  well  affect  our  in- 
tercollegiate sports. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  genUeman  will 
permit  me,  I  think  he  refers  to  the  Na- 
tional Football  League.    I  do  iwt  think 


this  affects  the  American  Football 
League. 

Mr.  WALTER.     Yes,  It  does. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  This  affects  the 
National  League  only,  at  this  time,  since 
we  are  dealing  with  the  law  of  the  case, 
and  we  are  not  dealing,  necessarily,  with 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Does  this  prohibit  an 
Individual  or  a  professional  team  from 
entering  Into  television  contracts? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.     No. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  And  It  is  not  a  trans- 
fer of  rights  to  the  league  itself? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  It  makes  a  con- 
tract that  does  that  legal,  which  would 
otherwise  be  illegal. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  understand  that.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes,  and 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicKl. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Section  1  of  the  act 
says  that  these  agreements  which  are 
listed  there  shall  not  be  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Section  2  of  the  act  says 
that  section  1  does  not  apply,  which 
means  that  the  agreements  listed  under 
section  2  are  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
Section  3  says  that  section  1  shall  not 
apply,  which  would  again  Indicate  that 
the  committee  thinks  they  are  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  Consequently,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  legislation  as  written  now  in 
its  present  form  would  mean  that  the 
very  agreements  you  are  talking  about, 
you  are  leaving  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  No,  I  could  not 
agree  with  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  II  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  these  are  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  exemptions  are 
limited,  and  that  is  why  it  is  worded  in 
that  form. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
careful  reading  of  the  language  will 
show  that  the  chairman's  analysis  of 
the  question  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  section  1  of  the 
act,  as  it  Is  written  here,  says  that  the 
antitrust  laws  shall  not  apply  to  certain 
joint  agreements  and  section  3  of  the 
act  says  that  section  1  of  this  act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  of  the  joint  agreements 
described  below.  It  would  mean  that  all 
of  the  provisions  listed  in  section  3,  so 
far  as  I  can  read  English,  are  subject  to 
the  operation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  answer  to  that  observation 
is  this :  That  section  is  so  written  to  pro- 
tect the  colleges  and  universities  who 
may  be  playing  football  on  Friday  nights 
or  on  Saturdays  during  the  time  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not 
want  a  minute.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  question  if  this  bill  would,  by 
any  chance,  help  the  Senators  or  the 
Redskins  win  a  few  games. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  We  would  do  any- 
thing that  was  proper  to  help  them  win 
a  few  games. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

GXNEKAI.    LXAVK   TO    KXTKNO 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that   all  Members 
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may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  R.ccord  at  this  point 
on  the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCULLOCH  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that^he  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Byrnes],  who  has  been  so 
interested  in  this  legislation  and  has 
been  so  helpful  for  a  number  of  weeks, 
be  permitted  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Hx.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  greatly  pleased  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  moved 
promptly  and  effectively  to  overcome  the 
serious  problem  confronting  the  National 
Football  League  teams  because  of  a  court 
ruling  that  they  cannot  negotiate  jointly 
for  the  televising  of  their  football  games 
without  violating  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  effect  of  this  ruling,  which  would 
apply  incidentally  to  no  other  sports 
league,  would  be  to  jeopardize  the  very 
existence  of  the  National  Football 
League.  Contrary  to  what  we  have  come 
to  think  of  as  the  spirit  of  our  antitnist 
laws,  it  would  make  the  strong  clubs 
stronger  and  the  weaker  clubs  weaker. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  televi- 
sion networks,  if  the  member  clubs  nego- 
tiated separately,  would  look  to  their 
own  economic  interests  and  negotiate 
contriujts  only  with  those  teams  which 
operate  in  areas  of  intense  viewer  con- 
centration. The  team  which  represent 
the  largest  metropolitan  areas  could 
obtain  lucrative  contracts  while  the 
other  teams  would  have  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining any  kind  of  contract  at  all. 

Thus,  the  televising  of  games  would 
be  largely  under  the  control  of  the  net- 
works. Many  fans  would  be  deprived  of 
watching  their  home  teams  play  its  out- 
of-town  games.  Since  television  revenue 
is  Important  in  the  economic  structure 
of  football,  some  teams  would  become 
richer  and  some  poorer,  but,  in  the  long 
run.  if  the  teams  are  not  balanced,  both 
financially  and  competitively,  they 
would  all  suffer  since  evenly  matched 
contests  are  the  essence  of  a  successfully 
operated  league. 

The  situation  brought  about  by  the 
court  ruling  is  of  particular  concern  to 
me  because  I  represent  a  city  which 
would  be  most  adversely  affected  by  the 
biU. 

The  Green  Bay  Packers,  from  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  one  of  the  first  professional 
football  teams  in  the  Nation,  have  been 
able  to  compete  successfully  against 
teams  representing  much  larger  cities 
because  of  the  wise  policies  of  the  Na- 
tional Football  League  which  strive  for 
balanced  teams.  Green  Bay's  popula- 
tion is  63,000.  The  team  is  owned  by  a 
nonprofit  corporation  which  has  had  its 
struggles,  through  lean  years,  to  field  a 
representative  club.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  club  has  strengthened  Its 
financial  position  through  increasingly 


successful  teams.    Green  Bay,  in  1960, 
was  the  western  division  champion. 

With  costs  moimtlng,  however.  Green 
Bay,  like  other  clubs,  is  increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  television  revenues.  Nego- 
tiating singly,  it  has  never  been  able  to 
sell  its  television  rights  at  the  level  of 
the  clubs  which  represent  the  large 
cities.  When  its  present  contract  ex- 
pires, and  if  it  is  forced  to  approach  the 
networks  on  its  own,  it  will  be  compet- 
ing against  clubs  who  offer  vastly 
greater  TV  markets,  and  it  could  wind 
up  without  any  television  contract  or 
with  one  at  a  greatly  reduced  figure. 
The  difference  the  size  of  the  TV  mar- 
ket makes  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
Green  Bay's  present  contract,  as  cham- 
pions, is  $120,000  for  radio-TV  rights, 
while  the  Washington  Redskins,  who 
finished  last  in  the  eastern  division  last 
year,  have  a  $250,000  contract.  Under 
a  contract  negotiated  by  all  of  the  clubs, 
and  subsequently  ruled  out  by  the  court, 
Green  Bay  and  all  other  clubs  would 
have  received  $325,000  in  1962  for  tele- 
vision. 

The  bill  before  us  would  allow  a  league 
and  its  members  to  negotiate  jointly 
with  the  television  networks,  while  pro- 
viding safeguards  against  interference 
with  college  football  games.  I  lu-ge  its 
passage  because  it  will  remove  the 
jeopard,  in  which  the  National  Football 
League  has  been  put,  insure  football  fans 
of  the  widest  possible  television  coverage 
of  the  out-of-town  games  of  their  favor- 
ite teams,  maintain  competitive  and 
financial  balance  among  National  League 
clubs,  and,  by  doing  all  of  these  things, 
strongly  uphold  the  spirit  of  our  anti- 

tifUStf  1&.WS 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  support  this  bill  and  to  heartily 
congratulate  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  bringing  to  the  House  a 
measure  which  seems  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  situation  created  as  a  result  of 
United  States  against  National  Football 
League  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet 
the  satisfaction  of  all  interested  parties. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  a 
great  public  interest  in  the  televising  of 
professional  athletics  which  should  be 
recognized,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
most  important  that  provision  be  made 
to  protect  our  amateur  and  intercollegi- 
ate athletics  from  being  squeezed  off  the 
television  screens  across  the  Nation. 

In  my  opinion,  section  3  furnishes  this 
protection  vei-y  satisfactorily. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  a  dis- 
trict which  has  within  its  boundaries 
14  colleges  and  universities,  2  of 
which  are  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Duke  University  and  which 
consistently  field  strong  and  outstand- 
ing athletic  teams  which  gain  national 
recognition  and  reputation,  while  many 
of  the  smaller  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  my  district  have  worth- 
while and  very  fine  athletic  programs. 
The  headquarters  for  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference  is  located  in  my  district  and 
its  very  able  commissioner,  Jim  Weaver, 
resides  there. 

While  many  in  the  Sixth  District  en- 
joy watching  the  Washington  Redskins 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  we  are  mightly 
interested  in  preserving  the  rights  and 


privileges  of  our  wonderful  intercollegi- 
ate teams  to  appear  on  the  television 
screens  on  Friday  night  and  Saturday. 
And,  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  again  to  this 
House  that  the  committee  has  done  an 
excellent  job  in  bringing  out  a  bill  which 
I  urge  every  Member  to  support. 

SPEINGFIELD    COLLEGE    FAVORS     BILL 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  HR.  9096,  to  amend  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  authorize  leagues  of  profes- 
sional football,  baseball,  basketball,  and 
hockey  teams  to  enter  into  certain  tele- 
vision contracts,  with  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  provide 
greater  protection  than  contained  in  the 
original  bill  for  in-person  attendance  at 
college  football  contests.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  extending  the  times  and  dates 
during  which  network  telecasting  by 
professional  football  games  sanctioned 
by  the  antitrust  exemption  may  not  in- 
terfere with  intercollegiate  football 
games. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  Edward  S.  Steitz, 
director  of  athletics  at  Springfield  Col- 
lege, In  my  home  city  of  Springfield, 
Mass.: 

Springfield  College  appreciates  the  action 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and  urges 
your  support  of  H.R.  9096,  section  3,  without 
amendment.  Many  thanks  for  your  coop- 
eration. 

The  amendment  I  am  speaking  of,  and 
reported  favorably  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  is  section  3.  It  provides 
that  the  antitrust  exemption  authorized 
by  section  1  of  the  bill  shall  not  apply  to 
a  joint  cgreement  which  permits  the 
telecasting  of  all  or  a  substantial  p£.rt  of 
any  professional  football  game  on  any 
Friday  evening  after  6  p.m.  or  on  any 
Saturday,  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  second  Friday  in  September,  and 
ending  on  the  second  Saturday  in  De- 
cember, within  75  miles  of  an  intercol- 
legiate football  game  scheduled  to  be 
played  on  that  Friday  evening  or 
Saturday. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
enable  the  member  clubs  of  a  profes- 
sional football,  baseball,  basketball,  or 
hockey  league  to  pool  their  separate 
rights  in  the  sponsored  telecasting  of 
their  games  and  to  permit  the  league  *o 
sell  the  resulting  package  of  pooled 
rights  to  a  purchaser,  such  as  a  television 
network,  without  violating  the  antitrust 
laws.  A  further  pvu-pose  is  to  prevent 
such  package  contracts  from  being  used 
to  impair  college  football  gate  receipts 
through  network  telecasts  of  profes- 
sional football  contests  at  times  when 
college  games  are  normally  played. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9096  and  I  wish  to  say 
for  the  record  that  it  is  now  possible 
to  support  this  biU  while  earlier,  before 
new  section  3  had  been  added  by  the 
committee,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  been  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

Tlie  president  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Dr.  Elmer  Ellis,  corresponded 
with  us  earlier  and  had  said  in  effect  that 
it  was  his  opinion  that  H.R.  9096  would 
do  great  harm  to  intercollegiate  athletics. 
We  have  listened  to  the  debate  today 
and  we  conclude  that  the  objections  to 
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the  bai  must  have  been  entered  some- 
time after  the  Introduction  of  the  bill  on 
September  7  and  prior  *o  the  time  this 
meaaxire  was  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  the  House  calendar  on 
September  13. 

It  is  true  that  before  the  committee 
amendment  contained  in  new  section  3, 
the  bill  was  silent  as  to  intercollegiate 
football  contests.  We  have  been  told  by 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
was  consulted  and  that  the  new  section 
3  was  added  after  consultation  with  the 
NCAA  and  that  the  75  mile  radius  was 
inserted  in  the  bill  as  being  about  that 
time  taken  to  make  a  IMj-hour  ride  by 
motorcar  and  is  the  75-mile  limit  put 
In  by  baseball  and  now  adopted  for  an  in- 
tercollegiate football  contest. 

This  amendment  has  been  put  In  since 
the  objections  interposed  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Big  Eight  Conference  in 
the  Middle  West,  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, and  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  bill 
will  not  now  militate  against  college 
football.  The  bill  which  was  heretofore 
silent  has  now  spelled  out  in  sufScient 
detail  provisions  for  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball contests  and  should  be  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  CtllctI  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H  Jl.  9096. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  siupended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
toble. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  1962  PEED  GRAIN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  CHU. 
8914)  to  amend  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
106(c)(4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
is  amended  by  changing  the  parenthetical 
statement  In  the  first  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  "(except  In  the  case  of  a  producer 
of  malting  barley  as  hereinafter  described 
and  except  In  the  case  of  a  producer  of 
barley  on  a  summer-fallow  farm  as  herein- 
after described)",  and  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  section  to  a  colon 
and  adding  the  following:  "Provided  further. 
That  no  producer  of  barley  on  a  farm  where 
summer  fallow  Is  the  normal  practice  shall 
be  required  to  participate  in  the  special 
agricultural  conservation  program  for  1962 
for  barley  If  he  (1)  does  not  knowingly  de- 
vote an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  in 
excess  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the 
farm  to  barley  In  1959  and  1960  plus  the 
acreage  devoted  to  simimer  fallow  in  1961 
which  is  diverted  from  Jie  production  of 
wheat  under  the  special  1963  wheat  program, 
and  (11)  does  not  knowingly  devote  any 
acreage  on  the  farm  to  com,  grain  sorghums, 
end  barley  in  excess  of  80  per  centxmi  of  the 
average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  com, 
grain  sorghums,  and  barley  m  1959  and 
1960." 

Sac.  a  Section  16(d)(1)  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servation  and   Domestic   Allotment   Act   U 


amended  by  changing  the  parenthetical 
statement  in  the  second  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  "(other  than  a  producer  of  malting 
barley  as  described  in  section  lOS(c)  (4)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  or  a  producer  of 
barley  on  a  summer-fallow  farm  m  described 
in  such  section)". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  deal  a  little  more  satisfactorily 
with  the  old  Dust  Bowl  problem.  In  a 
rather  extensive  area  of  the  southwest- 
em  United  States,  or  down  in  the  real 
Southwest  we  would  say  in  central  west- 
em  United  States,  there  is  what  we  know 
now  {^  the  Dust  Bowl  where  land  blows 
in  the  winter  and  spring  of  the  year  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  soil. 

Fortunately,  for  the  last  20  years  that 
situation  has  been  pretty  well  controlled 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
cover -cropping  arrangements,  and  with 
the  passage  of  the  recent  feed  grain  and 
wheat  bills  we  find  that  there  develops 
a  situation,  particularly  in  Kansas,  east- 
ern Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  possibly  the 
northern  counties  of  the  Panhandle  of 
Texas  and  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle 
where  individuals  have,  in  good  faith, 
prepared  their  wheat  lands.  The  wheat 
land  has  already  been  prepared.  The 
seeding  is  beginning  out  there:  it  has 
already  started.  Under  the  normal  prac- 
tices, where  the  farmer  allows  a  part  of 
his  land  to  lie  fallow  during  the  summer 
and  another  part  he  seeds  in  wheat. 
He  must  make  preparation  early  in  the 
year,  if  he  is  going  to  plant  wheat.  So, 
he  was  prepared  to  plant,  we  will  say, 
100  acres  as  his  allotment.  Under  the 
law  that  this  Congress  passed  recently, 
he  cannot  plant  but  90  acres,  and  we 
encourage  him  to  cut  that  down  to  60. 

We  hope  that  he  will  cut  it  down  to 
60  acres;  but.  in  any  event,  whether  he 
cuts  it  at  all  or  whether  he  simply  com- 
plies with  the  mandatory  cut,  he  is  going 
to  have  a  portion  of  his  land  laying  there 
that  he  cannot  plant  in  wheat.  Whether 
that  is  10  percent  or  40  percent  makes 
no  difference  from  the  standpoint  of 
principle.  It  cannot  be  planted.  The 
land  is  ready  to  plant  in  wheat.  That 
means  that  he  has  the  land  broken  and 
disked  and  that  he  has  pulverized  the 
land.  If  you  leave  that  kind  of  land 
lying  out  over  winter  in  this  dry  area 
where  they  probably  will  have  no  rain 
and  no  snow,  or  very  little  of  either,  and 
where  it  is  not  going  to  freeze  hard  as 
it  does  in  some  sections  of  the  United 
States,  that  land  is  going  to  blow  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring.  Where  land 
is  to  be  left  idle,  farmers  usually  leave 
stubble  on  it,  but  there  is  no  stubble  on 
this  land  because  there  was  not  any  crop 
there  this  year,  and  it  is  now  too  late 
to  put  a  crop  on  it;  it  was  too  late  when 
we  passed  the  bill. 

As  a  result,  something  has  got  to  be 
done  with  this  fallowed  land.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  there  is  nothing  the 


farmers  can  do  to  provide  a  winter  crop 
except  to  plant  b«rley.  We  had  a  sur- 
plus of  barley  last  year.  So.  obviously, 
that  Is  not  a  good  solution,  if  you  are 
simply  going  to  put  in  a  lot  more  barley 
and  add  that  barley  to  the  surplus.  This 
bill  does  not  do  that. 

What  this  bill  says  Is  that  yon  can 
plant  barley  on  that  land  provided  you 
have  a  feed-grain  base  and  that  next 
spring  you  will  reduce  your  feed-grain 
acreage  by  the  amount  of  barley  that 
is  planted  on  this  fallow  land. 

I  think  it  is  very  simple.  All  in  the 
world  that  is  involved  here  is  to  give 
these  people  in  that  area  the  right  to 
plant  a  winter  crop  to  keep  this  land 
from  blowing  and  then  next  summer 
make  a  comparable  reduction  from  their 
com  or  grain-sorghum  acreage.  There 
Is  no  way  whereby  the  total  acreage  in 
feed  can  be  Increased.  Any  increase  in 
barley  will  be  exactly  balanced  by  a  like 
reduction  in  corn  and  grain  sorghums. 

This  bill  says  to  them  that  instead  of 
making  your  reduction  in  a  winter  grain 
crop,  to-wit,  wheat,  or  barley,  which 
are  the  only  known  crops  available  to 
hold  the  land  from  blowing,  that  you  can 
make  the  reduction  In  a  simuner  grain — 
to  wit,  grain  sorghimi,  or  in  com — 
but  basically  it  means  grain  sorghum  as 
there  is  very  little  com  grown  In  this 
dry  region. 

It  requires  exactly  the  same  total  re- 
duction in  planting  acres.  We  do  not 
say  you  can  get  off  with  a  smaller  reduc- 
tion, but  say,  make  your  reduction  this 
summer  in  a  crop  which  is  not  going  to 
let  the  land  blow.  The  object  is  to  avoid 
a  disastrous  effect  to  the  land.  Let  us 
take  out  of  production  the  crop  which 
is  not  going  to  hurt  and  leave  these 
farmers  the  opportunity  to  use  a  winter 
cover  crop  where  it  is  needed. 

This  is  needed  for  only  1  year,  and 
the  bill  is  only  of  1  year  duration.  The 
reason  you  need  it  for  1  year  only  is  that 
these  people  prepared  their  land  before 
we  passed  the  wheat  bill.  At  that  time 
they  naturally  assumed  that  they  needed 
to  prepare  the  full  amount  of  their  then 
existing  allotment.  Next  year  they  will 
know  the  amount  of  land  they  can  plant 
in  wheat  aiul  there  will  not  be  any  neces- 
sity of  continuing  this  kind  of  legislation. 

I  think  it  is  a  rather  simple  proposition 
and  I  am  sure  there  Is  not  a  Member 
on  the  floor  who  does  not  believe  in  pro- 
tecting the  soil  of  this  Nation.  We  cer- 
tainly should  know  that  these  people 
in  this  dry  area  are  in  an  especiaUy 
difQcult  position,  and  we  should  allow 
them  to  handle  their  basic  croiis  so  it 
will  do  a  minimum  of  injury. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
be  good  enough — I  cannot  And  it  in  the 
report — to  tell  us  how  many  acres  are 
involved  and  how  many  people? 

Mr.  POAGE.  There  are  a  good  many 
acres  involved,  but  I  cannot  say  how 
many.  It  is  probably  nearly  10  percent 
of  the  wheat  acreage  in  these  States 
which  is  involved.  Those  are  the  biggest 
wheat  States  in  the  United  States.  Kan- 
sas is  by  far  the  largest  wheat  State  in 
the  Nation.    This  bill  Involves  a  mlnl- 
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mum  of  16  percent  of  that  total  acre- 
age, and  ft  will  involve  a  maximum  of 
40  percent,  but  of  course  we  know  ft  will 
never  reach  the  maximinn.  However,  it 
is  a  rather  substantial  acreage,  but  a 
farmer  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  bill 
unless  he  has  a  feed  grain  basis,  and 
that  feed  grain  basis  has  to  be  reduced 
next  year  by  the  same  amount  which  he 
plants  in  barley,  in  addition  to  the  20 
percent  reduction  in  feec  grains  which 
is  required  to  qualify  for  participation 
In  the  feed  grain  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Beckek], 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
listened  to  the  debate  for  many  years 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  reference 
to  price  supports,  surplus  commodity 
programs,  and  other  farm  programs,  I 
have  always  been  confused,  as  the  farm 
advocates  have  been  confused.  I  have 
heard  both  sides  of  the  proponents  of 
farm  price  supports  argue  with  one  an- 
other on  the  merits  of  the  various  pro- 
grams. I  have  voted  against  these  bills. 
No.  I  am  confused  about  this  bin. 

I  have  before  me  the  report,  and  I 
would  lik£  to  take  the  time  to  ask  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  to  give  me 
some  answers. 

On  page  2  of  tbe  report  there  is  a 
paragraph  dealing  with  costs.  It  is  con- 
fusing, and  I  want  to  read  it: 

The  coounlttee  Is  not  aware  at  any  addl- 
Uonal  direct  coat  to  the  Oovemment  as  a 
result  of  enactment  of  this  legislation  but 
it  believes  It  will  bring  about  a  wider  par- 
ticipation in  the  feed  grain  reduction  pro- 
gnun.  In  wtilch  case  there  would  be  the 
additional  coat  to  tttat  program  resulting 
from  the  additional  fwrtlcipatlon. 

To  me  this  sounds  like  doubletallc 
wrapped  up  in  one  paragraph  and  in 
Just  one  sentence. 

I  would  life*'  to  direct  questions  to  tb* 
members  of  the  cooomittee,  if  they  are 
paying  attention,  azul  ask  them  if  they 
can  tell  me  if  you  take  land,  farmers  are 
now  being  paid  to  take  out  of  production 
so  much  per  acre,  it  is  then  planted  with 
a  cover  crop  of  barley,  you  are  going  to 
get  paid  price  supports  and  have  a  sur- 
plus of  barley  that  Is  grown  on  this  same 
land.  They  want  to  get  paid  twice  for 
land  that  is  now  in  the  soil  bank;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  This  land  is  in  the 
sofl  bank  and  it  is  to  reduce  the  acreage 
of  this  summer  fallow  for  wheat.  As  I 
understand  it.  10  percent  of  that  must 
come  oat  of  production;  but,  actually, 
he  would  plant  90  acres  instead  of  100, 
if  he  had  100  to  start  with.  But  he 
needs  to  cover  tbe  10  percent  with  some 
kind  ol  crop.  If  be  reduces  this  from 
his  feed  grain  crop  next  sununer.  I  can 
see  no  additional  cost  to  the  Ctovem- 
ment.  because  the  10  percent  reduction 
does  not  ha?e  to  te  the  summer  fallow 
acreage.  Does  that  answer  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BECKER.  Is  barley  eligible  for 
price  supports? 


Mr.  BREEDINQ.  Yes;  barley  is  eligi- 
ble for  price  support  if  you  have  a  barley 
base. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question  in  this  manner:  This 
10  percent  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
has  been  fallowed;  it  has  been  prepared 
for  seeding.  This  land  is  ready  to  plant. 
This  land  was  prepared  before  we  passed 
the  feed  grain  bill.  To  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  this  program  under  this 
bill  the  farmer  will  have  to  have  a  feed 
grain  base.  He  will  have  to  lay  out 
some  of  the  land  which  he  would  plant 
to  feed  grain  in  the  spring  in  return 
for  land  which  he  plants  to  barley  un- 
der this  bill.  He  is  not  increasing  his 
total  grain  production.  He  is  simply 
substituting  barley  for  feed  grain. 

So,  the  effect  is  that  he  takes  out  the 
same   amount  of  land   overall   on   the 

same  farm. 

Mr.  BECKER.  But  on  the  land  he 
takes  out  he  is  getting  paid  for  that; 
is  he  not? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BECKER.  If  he  plants  a  cover 
crop  of  barley  on  the  land  he  has  taken 
out.  and  for  which  he  is  getting  paid, 
is  he  going  to  get  price  supports  for  the 
barley  he  plants  as  a  cover  crop? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes.  but  he  is  going 
to  have  to  take  out  and  not  get  price 
supports  for  a  corresponding  amount  of 
feed  grain  on  land  somewhere  else  on 
his  farm.  So  he  Is  Just  trading  one 
part  of  his  farm  for  another. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  tliat  it  Is  still  very  confusing. 
Why  can  they  not  plant  something  else 
for  a  cover  crop  rather  than  barley, 
for  which  price  supports  are  being  paid? 
There  are  many  other  things  that  can 
be  planted  as  a  cover  crop. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  What  else  can  be 
planted  as  a  fall  cover  crop? 

Mr.  BECKER.  There  are  other  things 
that  can  be  planted  on  this  land  in  the 
way  of  a  cover  crop. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  What? 
Mr.  BECKER.  You  can  plant  grass 
or  hay  or  anything  that  would  prevent 
soil  erosion.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  to  give  me 
an  answer  to  that.  I  am  not  a  farmer, 
but  I  was  raised  in  a  farm  area. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  finther,  this  land  is  fallowed  and 
then  the  seedbed  is  prepared  for  fall 
planting.  About  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  planted  in  the  fall  to  keep  the 
land  from  blowing  away  is  either  barley 
or  wheat.  In  order  to  participate  in  the 
program  this  bill  contemplates  that  the 
farmer  is  going  to  have  to  reduce  by  a 
corresponding  amount  from  some  other 
section  of  his  land  the  feed  grain  crop 
which  would  be  planted  In  the  spring 
and  for  which  he  would  get  price 
supports. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Why  do  they  say  In 
the  first  part  of  this  paragraph  that 
there  will  be  no  additional  cost,  and 
then  wind  up  by  saying  in  the  last  part 
that  there  would  be  an  additional  cost 
of  that  program  resulting  from  the  ad- 


ditional participation?  Certainly  they 
can  anticipate  that  this  is  going  to  cost 
more  money,  because  they  say  it  right 
here. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  r^xjrt  says  on  that. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  am  reading  from  the 
report. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  any  additional  cost  to 
the  Government  as  regards  this  par- 
ticular tract  will  be  offset  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  some  other  tract.  The  net  result 
is  zero. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  asked 
the  reason  for  that  language  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  It  is  simply  because  we 
believe  that  if  we  can  pass  this  legisla- 
tion that  we  will  get  a  much  larger  par- 
ticipation in  the  feed  grain  program,  and 
that  if  we  get  a  larger  participation,  ob- 
viously it  is  going  to  cost  you  money  to 
get  it.  But  we  think  it  is  a  desirable 
thing  to  have  a  large  participation  m 
the  feed  grain  program  because  we  be- 
lieve that  that  is  a  lot  cheaper  than  it 
is  to  grow  these  surplus  crops  aivd  htore 
them. 

May  I  also  answer  one  other  question 
for  the  gentleman  from  New  York?  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  asked  why 
we  did  not  plant  something  else,  grass,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  instead  of  bar- 
ley or  wheat.  This  is  in  a  high  altitude, 
dry  climate  country.  It  is  an  utter  im- 
possibility to  seed  gran  in  the  fan  of 
the  year  in  that  area.  You  Just  cannot 
do  it.  The  Lord  made  that  country,  and 
He  gave  us  less  than  20  inches  of  rain, 
and  He  gave  it  to  us  in  the  summertime, 
and  not  m  tbe  winter.  Tbat  is  why  we 
cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman tbat  I  am  not  convinced  and 
therefore  must  oppose  the  biU. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  enable  farmers  in  the 
summer  fallow  area  to  raise  barley  who 
have  not  raised  barley  before  or  who 
have  not  raised  enough  barley  to  cover 
the  acres  they  now  are  going  to  idle 
which  represent  10  percent  of  their 
wheat  acres.  What  they  want  to  do  also 
is  to  raise  a  crop  on  their  summer-fal- 
lowed land  on  which  they  have  built  up 
the  moisture  throughout  the  year  and 
idle  some  of  the  acres  on  thdr  farm  on 
which  a  grain  sorghum  crop  has  de- 
pleted the  moisture. 

In  the  feed  grain  program  this  year, 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  going  to 
have  a  greater  production  than  would  be 
expected,  due  to  the  reduction  in  acres. 
is  because  normally  farmers  take  their 
best  acres  to  plant  their  crops,  and  idle 
their  poor  acres.  Now  we  come  upon  a 
group  of  farmers,  doe  to  tbe  new  wheat 
and  feed  grains  programs  who  find  It  is 
not  easy  to  put  their  best  acres  into  pro- 
duction without  a  change  in  the  law.  So 
they  now  want  us  to  change  the  law  so 
they  can  do  the  same  thing  which  you 
are  deploring  that  other  farmers  have 
been  doing  all  the  time. 
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Let  us  look  at  the  controls  that  we 
have  put  on  agrlcxiltural  commodities  in 
the  past.  In  the  past  we  have  never 
really  controlled  production,  because 
where  the  cotton  fanners  reduced  their 
cotton  acres,  they  planted  something 
else — feed  grains,  in  direct  competition 
with  us  in  the  feed  grains  area.  When 
we  had  a  com  program  in  the  feed  grains 
areas,  we  reduced  our  acres  of  com.  But 
what  did  we  do  with  the  idle  acres?  We 
planted  soybeans  or  15  acres  of  wheat. 
In  the  wheat  production  areas,  they  cut 
back  on  their  wheat  acres,  but  they 
raised  feed  grains  on  their  acres  retired 
from  wheat.  Now  they  raise  some  grain 
sorghums  down  in  the  wheat  area  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  BREEDracl, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
DoLB],  and  they  want  us  to  change  the 
law  so  their  farmers  can  raise  some  bar- 
ley even  though  some  of  them  never 
raised  barley  before.  Their  argxunent  is 
that  they  want  to  prevent  the  acres  re- 
tired from  wheat  from  eroding.  Let  me 
tell  you  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  these 
farmers  from  planting  wheat  on  100  per- 
cent of  their  wheat  acres  and  then  30 
days  before  harvest  destroy  their  poor- 
est acres  and  get  their  price  supports, 
get  their  payments  for  idling  10  percent 
to  30  percent  of  their  wheatland.  We 
are  giving  these  farmers  an  increase  in 
price  support  from  $1.78  to  $2.00  a  bushel 
and  then  paying  them  45  percent  of 
what  they  normally  would  have  received 
on  those  idle  acres  for  not  raising  a 
crop.  That  ought  to  be  enough  for  them 
to  put  a  little  cover  crop  on  their  idle 
acres  and  prevent  erosion.  We  put  a 
cover  in  the  feed  grain  areas  on  oiu-  land 
to  prevent  erosion,  both  water  erosion 
and  wind  erosion,  but  it  is  mostly  water 
erosion  and  aren't  asking  permission  to 
harvest  those  cover  crops.  What  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  barley  of  these  farmers 
who  did  not  raise  barley  before  but  now 
can  raise  it  and  receive  price' 8upF>orts  on 
it  if  this  bill  passes?  That  barley  is  go- 
ing to  be  in  direct  competition  with  the 
barley  producers  in  the  great  feed  grain 
producing  areas. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  the  feed  grain 
program,  we  did  not  include  barley  un- 
der the  feed  grains  regulations  for  the 
1961  crop.  We  just  Included  com  and 
grain  sorghums.  But  the  Department 
came  to  us  later  and  said,  in  the  omnibus 
farm  bill,  please  pass  a  control  program 
for  barley  the  same  as  you  have  for  corn 
and  grain  sorghums.  The  only  way  you 
can  get  price  supports  on  corn  and  grain 
sorghums  is  if  you  reduce  your  acres  by 
20  percent  and  not  increase  your  acres 
of  barley;  the  same  is  now  true  for 
barley. 

So  we  have  a  program  in  the  omnibus 
farm  bUl  trying  to  prevent  an  increase 
in  the  production  of  barley,  passed  by 
the  Congress,  just  a  short  time  ago,  and 
then  some  people  come  in  and  ask  for 
another  program  to  encoiu-age  their 
farmers  to  raise  more  barley  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
concede  that  in  some  areas,  particularly 


in  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  parts  of 
South  Dakota,  as  well  as  other  areas 
mentioned,  the  small  grains,  wheat  and 
barley,  are  about  the  only  two  things 
they  can  grow? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right.  And  in 
that  area,  without  any  change  in  the 
law,  you  can  put  barley  in  the  acres  that 
you  have  summer-fallowed.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  that.  But  in  your 
area  where  you  have  not  raised  grain 
sorghums  or  other  feed  grains 

Mr.  BATTIN.     And  cannot. 

Mr.  QUIE.  And  cannot,  there  is  no 
way  you  could  put  additional  barley  in 
under  this  program  and  if  you  do  not 
have  a  barley  base  you  could  raise  no 
barley ;  while  in  the  summer  fallow  areas, 
where  grain  sorghum  is  raised,  a  farmer 
under  this  bill  could  begin  producing 
barley  even  though  he  never  raised  a 
kernel  before. 

You  have  to  have  the  grain  sorghums 
or  some  other  kind  of  feed  grain  in 
order  to  plant  barley  on  these  acres.  So 
in  Montana  you  cannot  comply  with 
this  bill  smce  you  cannot  raise  sorghums 
or  com.    

Mr.  BATTIN.  This  is  different  from 
the  provision  on  feed  grain  which  we 
passed  in  the  Agricultural  Extension  Act 
of  1961. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right,  barley  is 
considered  separately  from  com  and 
grain  sorghum.  If  they  were  all  called 
feed  grains,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  this  bill.  But  we  decided  in  the 
Congress  that  we  did  not  want  the  farm- 
ers to  lump  them  all  together,  we  wanted 
to  consider  com  and  grain  sorghum  as 
one  but  barley  as  something  separate. 
If  you  want  to  reduce  your  acres  of 
com  and  grain  sorghum  you  cannot  in- 
crease your  acreage  of  barley.  If  you 
are  going  to  reduce  your  acres  of  barley 
you  cannot  increase  your  acres  of  corn 
and  grain  sorghum.  You  cannot  reduce 
your  barley  acres  and  then  raise  the  com 
and  grain  sorghum  to  take  the  place  of 
the  barley  that  would  normally  be  raised. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Apparently  the  gentle- 
man suggests  it  would  have  been  a  good 
thing  if  the  committee  had  lumped  all 
these  feed  grains  together. 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  We  thought  of  that 
and  both  you  and  I  decided  if  we  were 
going  to  make  the  program  work  we 
would  have  to  treat  them  separately. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
decided  in  the  committee,  but  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  to  tell  the  House 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  lumped 
them  together. 

Mr.  QUIE.  No;  I  did  not  make  that 
statement. 

Mr.  POAGE.  What  we  do  do  for  these 
four  States,  this  drought-stricken  area, 
is  to  lump  them  together. 

Mr.  QUIE.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  POAGE.  What  is  wrong  with 
that  where  they  have  special  situations? 
The  reason  we  did  not  lump  them  to- 
gether over  the  Nation  was  that  we 
knew  there  were  areas  in  which  you 
could  grow  much  more  corn  than  by 
growing  grain  sorghums,  and  there  were 
other  areas  in  which  you  could  grew 


much  more  grain  sorghum  than  by 
growing  barley.  In  this  area  which  is 
in  the  center  of  things  you  have  almost 
an  equality  between  them.  An  individ- 
ual farmer  cannot  take  advantage  of 
this  because  he  must  have  a  feed  grain 
base  before  he  can  substitute  barley  for 
feed  grain. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  people  in  that  area 
have  something  that  other  farmers  in 
other  areas  would  undoubtedly  like  to 
have.  If  they  do  not  like  the  outlook  in 
the  spring  they  can  put  in  another  crop 
and  get  price  supports  on  that  also. 
If  we  continue  this  effort,  we  are  going 
to  ruin  the  attempt  we  made  this  year 
to  actually  reduce  total  crop  production. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  have  been  looking 
through  the  report  and  the  bill.  My 
memory  does  not  recall  from  the  con- 
versation we  had  about  this  piece  of 
legislation  In  the  committee,  if  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  are  taken  advantage 
of  by  this  wheat  farmer  and  he  elects 
to  seed  to  barley  the  land  that  he  is  re- 
quired to  retire  from  wheat  production 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  wheat 
bill,  is  he  going  to  be  eligible  for  the  land 
retirement  payment  which  is  provided 
for  in  the  wheat  bill,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes;  he  will  be  eligible 
for  the  land  retirement  pajnment.  be- 
cause all  he  has  to  do  then  is  to  select 
some  less  productive  acres  on  his  farm 
that  he  had  in  sorghum,  perhaps,  the 
year  before,  and  call  those  the  acres  he 
would  like  to  idle.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  that  right  now. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  do  not  see  anything 
in  the  committee  report  about  this, 
either.  If  I  may  ask  a  further  question. 
Does  this  bill  give  the  farmer  in  this 
particular  area  where  this  problem 
exists,  and  I  grant  It  does  exist,  al- 
though I  would  have  to  point  out  this 
is  not  the  only  area  that  makes  a  prac- 
tice of  summer  fallowiiig — we  do  about 
the  same  proportion  in  North  Dakota 
and  sections  of  Montana  and  maybe  out 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest — but  if  this 
barley  that  the  farmer  plants  on  the  re- 
tired acreage  he  normally  would  have 
planted  to  wheat,  if  he  plants  that  to 
barley  and  something  happens  to  the 
barley  crop  over  the  winter,  if  it  winter 
kills,  does  he  have  an  opportunity  then 
to  plant  these  same  acres  to  some  other 
spring  crops  such  as  grain  sorghum  or 
corn  or  oats  or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  recalls 
from  our  discussion  in  the  committee 
that  was  the  understanding  we  had.  that 
if  in  the  spring  the  barley  winter  kills, 
the  farmer  could  then  just  go  ahead  and 
put  grain  sorghum  in  those  same  areas. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Certainly,  being  a 
farmer,  I  hate  to  deny  a  farmer  the  op- 
portunity to  make  any  more  money  out 
of  his  farming  operation.  But,  I  think, 
perhaps,  in  all  honesty,  I  should  point 
out  this  is  an  opportunity  that  is  going 
to  be  offered  to  these  people  in  this  par- 
ticular area  that  is  perhaps,  for  reasons 
beyond  their  control  or  anyone  else's 
control,  an  opportunity  that  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  wheat  farmers  in  the  summer 
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fallow  areas  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  where  they  can  only  plant 
a  spring  crop. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
realize  along  the  same  line,  we  can  can- 
pliment  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Dole)  for  working  hard  for  his 
farmers  and  helping  them  to  plant  bar- 
ley on  these  acres  since  they  would  hate 
to  see  those  acres  lying  idle  when  they 
have  built  up  the  moisture.  I  never 
blame  a  Member  for  working  for  his 
constituents,  but  I  Just  disagree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
i'rom  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  say  the  legislation 
is  going  to  take  care  of  one  of  us,  Mr. 
Breeding  and  myseli.  but  I  do  not  want 
the  dust  to  take  care  of  both  of  us.  We 
have  this  peculiar  problem  in  Kansas  in 
the  western  end.  and  I  happen  to  repre- 
sent the  northwest  area  and  Mr.  Breed- 
ing the  southwest  area,  and  there  has 
been  some  inference,  perhaps,  that  the 
wheat  farmers  are  gettmg  a  special  bene- 
fit. I  think  this  is  simply  an  mterchange 
of  acres,  and  I  do  not  know  where  the 
benefit  might  come  or  being  given  any 
special  advantages.  Would  the  gentle- 
man point  that  out  to  me  under  this 
program? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Well,  the  special  advan- 
tage is  that  he  is  able  to  raise  barley 
when  he  has  no  barley  history.  In  the 
feed-grain  program  which  we  passed 
some  months  ago.  It  provided  that  no 
one  who  raised  barley  can  raise  more 
than  their  history  showed  for  1959-60. 
It  is  a  special  advantage  for  farmers  in 
your  area  to  raise  more  barley  than  their 
1959-60  history  and  still  receive  price 
supports. 

Mr.  DOLE.  He  must  have  a  feed- 
grain  base  to  participate  in  this  program. 
and  he  retires  an  equal  number  of  his 
acres  of  his  feed  grain  next  spring. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right.  He  may 
want  to  trade  grain  sorghum  for  barley. 
If  barley  was  not  In  trouble,  we  would 
not  have  a  barley  program. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  that  would  be  the 
only  crop  he  can  plant  where  he  actually 
would  have  any  benefit. 

Mr.  QUIE.  C*.  no,  you  can  plant 
wheat  for  a  cover  crop  or  you  can  raise 
rye.  I  imagine  you  could  raise  winter 
oats.  There  are  other  commodities 
than  barley  which  you  can  put  on  for  a 
cover  crop,  if  that  is  all  the  farmer  In- 
tends to  do.  which  would  work  just  as 
well.  But  you  want  them  to  be  able  to 
harvest  the  cover  crop  and  receive  price 
supports. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Page  3  of  the  re- 
port, section  16(a)  says: 

Sec.  le.  (a)  The  obligations  Incurred  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  for  any  calendar 
year,  the  prorlston*  of  section  7  to  14,  In- 
cluslT*.  ot  this  Act  ahiM  not  exceed  9600 
million. 


One  of  the  things  sold  to  us  in  passing 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1961 
was  that  we  were  going  to  save  $500  mfl- 
Uon.    Did  they  leave  this  out  purposely 


so  that  they  could  come  back  now? 
Since  this  program  has  already  cost  $750 
million,  to  the  extent  of  $2.20  per  bushel 
f m:  not  raising  com  and  feed  grains  and 
while  excess  soybeans  are  being  pro- 
duced, is  this  $500  million  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  saved  going  to  be  spent  now? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  could  not  answer  that 
question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  DoLKl. 

Mr.  DOLE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
appeal  to  the  Members  on  my  left,  and 
use  that  term  only  in  this  geographic 
context.     We  have  passed  bills  to  bene- 
fit postmCTi  and  football  players  today, 
and  now  have  an  opportunity  to  give  a 
little   consideration   to   farmers.     As   I 
mentioned     to     the     gentleman     from 
Minnesota    [Mr.   Qure)    a   minute    ago, 
this   happens   to   be   a   bill   introduced 
by   the   gentleman    from   Kansas    [Mr. 
Breeding],    we    both    live    in    western 
Kansas  and,  frankly,  the  bill  is  simi- 
lar  to    an   amendment   offered    in    the 
House  when  the  omnibus  farm  bill  was 
being  considered,  by  Congressman  Bat- 
tin.     The  amendment  was  adopted  by 
this  House,  but  later  on  in  the  Senate- 
House    conference,    it    was    eliminated. 
We  are  not  doing  anything  revolutionary 
by  passing  this  bill  today.    The  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Breeding]  has  a 
farm  and  imderstands  the  practicalities 
of  this  legislation.    We  have  all  seen 
the  dtist  fly  in  western  Kansas  and  I 
can  assure  you  we  are  not  asking  for  any 
additional  aid  or  benefits,  but  simply 
asking  that  our  farmers  be  permitted  to 
take  the  diverted  wheat  acres  and  plant 
them  to  barley  and  next  spring  take  an 
equal  number  of  acres  from  his  feed- 
grain  base  and  retire  that  acreage.    The 
farmer  is  not  getting  any  double  shot  at 
ansrthing.  as  has  been  intimated  here 
today.    I  think  this  bill  should  be  passed 
without  objection  from  anyone. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.     The  issue 
was  raised  in  the  colloquy  just  a  short 
time   ago   as  to  whether,  in   the  final 
analysis,  the  outcome  of  this  proposal 
would  not  be  to  peimit  these  farmers 
to  trade  a  fall  sown  crop  for  grain  sor- 
ghum, which  would  be  the  normal  paring 
sown  crop,  in  terms  of  acres.     Is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  DOLE.    Yes;  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.    That  would 
be  the  net  effect;  sow  barley  in  the  fall 
in  place  of  sorghums  next  spring.    Now, 
from  the  standpomt  of  dollar  income  to 
the  fanner,  if  you  put  it  on  that  basis 
alone,   is  there   any  general  indication 
that  a  farmer  would  make  more  money 
sowing  barley  this  fall  than  he  would  if 
he  plants  sorghum  next  spring? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  may  be  some  fig- 
ures on  that  That  was  discussed  in  com- 
mittee and  I  think  the  difference  is  very 
little,  if  any ;  in  fact,  my  offhand  think- 
ing is  he  might  receive  a  little  less  that 
way. 


Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  In  other 
words,  the  gist  of  it  is  that  in  reality  the 
average  farmer  in  this  area  would  not 
be  any  better  off  financially  from  this  ex- 
change. He  would  simply  be  given  a 
better  opportunity  to  protect  this  fallow 
land  that  would  otherwise  be  left  un- 
covered? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes;  the  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  this  is  the  basis  we  should 
approach  the  bill  on.  This  is  not  an 
attempt  to  give  the  farmer  additional 
benefits.  This  is  similar  to  H.R  8842 
which  passed  earlier  today  in  that  it  is  a 
corrective  piece  of  legislation,  aiKl  is 
needed  to  correct  an  evil  discovered  in 
the  1962  wheat  program. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tleman. Is  this  a  farm  solving  device  or 
a  farm  relief  program? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Whether  it  will  solve  the 
farm  problem,  I  do  not  know,  but  we 
are  going  to  decrease  participation  in 
the  feed-grain  program  if  this  bill  is 
not  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  state  that  when- 
ever new  programs  are  enacted  mistAke.s 
are  found  when  application  of  the  pro- 
gram is  initiated.  H.R.  8«42  passed 
today  by  unanimous  consent  was  a  bill 
to  correct  an  inequity  which  should  never 
have  occurred,  but  an  error  was  made 
and  I  was  advised  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  response  to  a  letter  dated 
August  16,  the  error  would  not  be  cor- 
rected by  administrative  order. 

On  August  17.  1961.  I  contacted  the 
Department  concerning  the  subject  of 
the  bill  before  us  today  and  on  August 
30  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
informed  me  legislation  was  necessary  to 
cure  the  defect.  I  frankly  fed  the  De- 
partment has  authority  to  correct  the 
present  situation  that  couM  hare  been 
remedied  xmder  existing  authority.  Pub- 
lic Law  87-128. 

The  basic  purposes  of  this  law  are: 
First,  improve  farm  income;  second,  ad- 
just feed  grain  production,  thus  saving 
on  Government  costs;  and  third,  es- 
tablish sound  soil  conserving  measures. 
If  large  areas  of  the  western  plains  are 
allowed  to  lie  idle  and  erode,  farm  in- 
come will  ultimately  suffer. 

If  barley  and  grain  sorghum  acreage 
reduction  were  more  mtcrchangeabie  a 
further  reduction  in  the  production  ot 
grain  sorghum  would  be  accomplished. 
There  is  now  a  greater  surplus  in  grain 
sorghum,  barley— May  31.  1961.  CCC 
figures  show  398,873,242  hundredweight 
of  sorghum  in  the  inventory  of  CCC  and 
13.613.151  hundredweight  imder  loan  for 
a  total  Government  commitment  of  $1.- 
051,946,201,  whereas  there  were  only 
53  693.536  bushels  of  barley  in  the  CCC 
inventory  and  42.173,992  bushels  under 
loan  for  a  total  Government  commitment 
of  $96,686,817. 

Your  particular  attention  is  called  to 
the  following  statutory  provisions: 

First.  In  "SubUtle  B:  Wheat"— sec- 
tions 124  (g)   and  (i)  provide: 

(g)  The  program  formulated  pursnant  to 
this  section  may  Include  such  terms  and 
condlUons,  In  addition  to  those  specifically 
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provided  for  herein,  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
oX  this  section. 

(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Second.  In  subtitle  C:  Peed  Grains — 
the  new  section  105(c)  (4)  of  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  pro- 
vides : 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  the 
1962  crop  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums  that 
the  producer  shall  partlcifMite  in  the  special 
agricultural  conservation  program  for  1962 
for  corn  and  grain  sorghiuns  to  the  extent 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  (except  In 
the  case  of  a  producer  of  malting  barley  as 
hereinafter  described)  shall  not  knowingly 
devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  In 
excess  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the 
farm  to  barley  In  1959  and  1960.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  price  support  on  the  1962  crop  of  htLtXty 
that  the  producer  shall  participate  In  the 
special  agricultural  conservation  program  for 
1962  for  barley  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  and  shall  not  knowingly  de- 
vote an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  corn  and 
grain  sorghums  In  excess  of  the  average  acre- 
age devoted  on  the  farm  to  corn  and  grain 
sorghums  In  1959  and  1960. 

Third.  New  section  16(d)(1)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  provides: 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  formulate  and 
carry  out  a  special  agricultural  conservation 
program  for  1962,  without  regard  to  pro- 
visions which  would  be  applicable  to  the 
regular  agricultural  conservation  program, 
under  which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  determines,  conser- 
vation payments  In  amounts  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  shall 
be  made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage 
from  the  production  of  com  and  grain 
sorghums,  and  barley,  respectively,  to  an  ap- 
proved conservation  use  and  increase  their 
average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  1959 
and  1960  to  designated  soil -conserving  crops 
or  practices  Inclxidlng  sunamer  fallow  and 
idle  land  by  an  equal  amount.  The  Secre- 
tary may  make  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of 
any  payments  to  producers  In  advance  of 
determination  of  performance. 

Fourth.  Section  134  which  provides : 
Sec.  134.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  may  place  such 
limits  on  the  extent  that  producers  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  special  feed  grain  conserva- 
tion program  for  1962  authorized  by  this  act 
as  he  determines  necessary  beca'ise  of  an 
emergency  created  by  drought  or  other  dis- 
aster, or  In  order  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  In  the  supply  of  corn,  grain  sor- 
ghums, or  barley. 

In  view  of  the  general  authority 
granted  by  the  act,  and  in  order  to  meet 
the  purposes  of  this  legislation.  I  sug- 
gested urgent  consideration  allowing  the 
interchange  of  sorghum  and  barley 
acreage. 

The  Department's  answer,  In  part, 
was: 

We  are  unable  to  concur  In  the  view  that 
fxistlng  law  permits  such  latitude.  It  does 
not  appear  that  compliance  with  the  barley 
part  of  the  1962  feed  grain  program  would 
result  In  such  an  Insufficiency  of  barley  as 
to  Justify  a  general  modification  under  sec- 
tion 134  of  Public  Law  87-128.  Any  exemp- 
tion from  the  minimum  compliance  require- 
ment of  20  percent  of  the  barley  base  acreage 


presumably  would  have  to  be  general  over 
the  counter. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  emphasize  farmers  in  western  Kanaas 
are  not  seeking  undue  advantage  or 
special  consideration  in  this  request. 
They  do  wish  to  operate  within  the 
framework  of  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
program  to  prevent  a  serious  erosion  loss 
and  to  carry  on  their  operations  as  they 
anticipated  they  would  when  entering 
the  1961  feed  grain  program.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  failure  to  grant  relief  will 
undoubtedly  limit  participation  in  the 
program  for  1962. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Breeding). 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREEDING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  wonder  if  my  colleague 
from  Kansas,  the  author  of  the  bill, 
could  advise  the  House  whether  or  not 
any  hearings  have  been  held  on  this 
measure  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  BREEDING.    Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Well.  I  think  It  is  es- 
sential that  this  bill  pass  this  session  of 
the  Congress,  because  I  understand  it  is 
an  amendment  to  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram for  1961,  so  if  we  do  not  complete 
action  on  the  bill  during  this  session, 
it  will  virtually  have  no  effect. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  I  understand  it  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  our 
own  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas, 
Senator  Carlson,  and  I  understand  that 
Senator  Buroicx  of  North  Dakota  was 
introducing  the  bill.  I  had  hoped  that 
it  would  pass  the  House  so  that  they 
could  take  it  up. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  think  this  will  serve 
as  an  admonition  to  them  to  give  fur- 
ther consideration  to  it.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  also  want  to  make  this  point.  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  DoliI  in  try- 
ing to  represent  one  district  in  Kansas, 
and  this  may  be  the  only  time  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress  when  we  are 
fighting  together  on  the  same  issue.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
efforts  here,  because  this  is  bipartisan. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  It  may  not  happen  again, 
but  it  happened  once. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  This  is  a  bipartisan 
approach  on  both  of  our  parts  to  ac- 
complish something  that  we  know  the 
people  in  our  area  are  interested  in.  I 
have  had  letters  and  wires  and  telegrams 
from  every  farm  organization  that  Is 
represented  in  my  area  in  behalf  of  this 
legislation.  This  morning  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  farm  bureau  of  my  State 
hoping  that  we  could  accomplish  this 
today  to  correct  a  bad  wrong.  This  is  a 
good  farm  bill.  I  have  lived  in  this  area 
for  33  years,  and  I  know  that  we  need 
to  plant  barley  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
In  answer  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Qun]  about 
planting  barley  when  we  do  not  have 
any  base  acreage,  I  can  say  this,  that 
in  a  lot  of  instances  my  farmers  do  not 
plant  barley  when  their  prospects  are 
good.  In  the  last  4  years  we  have  had 
good  wheat  crops  in  my  area  and  there 


has  been  little  reason,  if  any.  to  plant 
much  bcurley. 

The  consequence  wets  that  in  the  years 
1959  and  1960  on  which  this  barley  base 
is  established,  there  was  not  a  great  deal 
of  barley  acreage  in  my  country,  but  I 
have  also  seen  my  country  when  there 
has  been  huge  barley  acreage.  As  I  un- 
derstand this  bill,  unless  you  have  a  feed 
grain  proirram  or  feed  grain  base  on  your 
farm  you  would  not  be  permitted  to  take 
part  in  the  program  outlined  in  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  the  very  point 
that  makes  it  so  clear  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  the  implication  made  that  some- 
body is  getting  a  favored  position,  be- 
cause unless  feed  grain  is  normally  about 
of  the  same  productivity  as  barley,  a 
man  would  not  plant  it  and  would  not 
have  a  feed  grain  basis.  Certainly  it 
would  be  an  injustice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Down  in  my  country  a  man  would  not 
substitute  barley  for  feed  grain,  because 
the  feed  grains  normally  produce  the 
most.  Certainly  it  would  be  an  injus- 
tice in  the  Red  River  Valley  of  the  north 
to  substitute  feed  grain  for  barley  be- 
cause the  baiiey  normally  produces  the 
most;  but  in  this  particular  area  where 
the  production  is  almost  identical,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  IMr.  Dole]  he  must  have 
some  way  of  making  this  substitution. 
We  cannot  let  this  land  blow  away  for 
want  of  a  cover  crop. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  exactly  correct 
in  his  statements.  The  situation  is  Just 
exactly  as  he  states  it. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Would  the  pentleman 
comment  on  this  further  criticism  that 
people  could  plant  spring  crops  Instead 
of  fall  crops,  black -eyed  peas,  sunflowers, 
and  other  things;  but  the  people  who 
have  made  that  suggestion  all  unfortu- 
nately live  in  a  country  where  their  land 
is  protected  with  snow  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  BREEDING.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Those  who  have  hved  In 
this  part  of  the  country  know  that  most 
of  the  winters  there  is  no  snow  cover. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  The  gentleman  is 
right,  there  is  very  little  snow.  I  would 
like  to  ];x)int  out  sdso  that  grass  will  not 
grow  by  itself,  that  grass  has  to  have  a 
cover  crop  such  as  grain  or  some  crop 
like  that. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  wish  to  make  use  of 
this  minute  by  inquiring  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  whether  it  is  not  true 
that  based  upon  the  evidence  before  our 
committee  there  will  be  no  particular  in- 
come difference  to  farmers  in  his  area 
as  between  growing  barley  and  feed 
grains?  So  the  farmer  will  not  stand  to 
gain  more  money.  The  only  thing  he 
can  do  will  be  to  plant  a  crop  that  he 
can  harvest  on  land  that  might  otherwise 
be  blown  away. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  That  is  true  in  my 
past  experience  in  this  area.  I  will  say 
that  the  planting  of  barley  this  fall  on 
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this  land  perhaps  win  not  yield  as  much 
income  to  the  farmer  as  other  crops,  but 
he  will  be  able  to  raise  other  crops  next 
year. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  So  the  purpose  of  the 
feed  grain  bill,  to  reduce  feed  grains 
would  not  be  injured;  this  would  still 
be  consistent  with  that  program. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  I  think  so.  I  will 
also  say  that  if  the  farmer  is  permitted 
to  participate  in  this  program  he  will 
automatically  come  under  the  feed  grain 
program  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  8910? 

The  question  wsis  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  QuiE)  there 
were — ayes  64.  noes  26. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  213,  nays  151.  not  voting  71, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  213] 
TBA3— 213 

IflcCormack 

McDowell 

McFall 

McMillan 

McVey 

Macdonald 

Mack 

Madden 

MagnuBon 

Mahon 

Matthews 

May 

Miller.  Clem 

MUler, 

George  P. 
Mills 
Moeller 
Montoya 
Moorbead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Moss 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nix 

Nygaard 
O'Brien,  HI. 
OBrlen,  N.Y. 
OHara.  111. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Konski 
Olsen 
ONeiil 
Passman 
Patman 
Perkins 
Peterson 
PhUbln 
Poage 
Price 
Pucinski 
Randall 
Reifel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 
Rivers,  8.C, 
Roberts 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rooney 
Rostenkowskl 
Roudebush 
Rouab 
Rutherford 
Ryan 

Santangelo 
Soott 
Selden 
Sbeppard 


Abbltt 

Flood 

Abernethy 

Flynt 

Adair 

Pones  Uei 

Albert 

Fountain 

Alexander 

Frledel 

Alford 

Oarmaitc 

Andrews 

Gary 

Ashley 

Gathings 

Ashmore 

Gialmo 

Aspinall 

GUbert 

Avery 

Oranaban 

Bailey 

Grant 

Barlnc 

Gray 

Barrett 

Green.  Oreg. 

Battln 

Green,  Pa. 

Beck  worth 

Griffltlts 

Belcher 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Bennett.  Ra. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Blatnik 

BaUeck 

Blltch 

Hanseti 

Boland 

Hardlog 

Boiling 

Hardy 

Bonner 

Harris 

Boykln 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Brademas 

Hays 

Bray 

Healey 

Breeding 

Hechler 

Burke,  Ky. 

Hemphill 

Burke,  tAass. 

Hendeovon 

Burleson 

Hollfleld 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Horan 

Cannon 

HuddLeeton 

CheU 

Hull 

Cbenowetb 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Clark 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Coad 

Inouye 

Oohelan 

Jarmaa 

Cook 

Jennings 

Davis, 

Jones,  Ala. 

James  C. 

Karsten 

Davis,  John  W 

.   Karth 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Dawson 

Kee 

Delaney 

Keuy 

1 

Denton 

Keogh 

Diggs 

Kilday 

Dingell 

Kllgore 

Dole 

King,  Calif. 

l>oinlnick 

King,  Utah 

Donohue 

Klrwan 

Dowdy 

Kitchln 

Downing 

Kornegay 

Doyle 

Kowalski 

Edmondson 

Landrum 

Elliott 

Lane 

Ellsworth 

Lankford 

Everett 

LatU 

Evlns 

Lennon 

Farbsteln 

Leslnski 

Finnegan 

Llbonatl 

Fisher 

Loser 

Shlpler 

Stubblefleld 

Whltener 

Short 

SuUlvan 

Whitten 

Shriver 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wlckersham 

Bikes 

Thompson,  N.J 

WlllUms 

Slsk 

Thornberry 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Smith,  Iowa 

ToU 

Wlnstead 

Smith.  Miss. 

Trimble 

Wright 

Smith,  Va. 

Tuck 

Yates 

Springer 

UdaU,  Morris  K 

Zablockl 

Steed 

nilman 

Zelenko 

Stephens 

Watts 

NAYS— 151 

Addabbo 

Flndley 

Mllllkoi 

Addonizlo 

Fino 

Minshall 

Alger 

Fogarty 

Monagan 

Andersen, 

Frelinghuysen 

Moore 

Minn. 

Fulton 

Moorehead, 

Anderson,  111. 

Gallagher 

Ohio 

Ashbrook 

Garland 

Morse 

Auchincloss 

Gavin 

Mosher 

Baker 

Glenn 

Nelsen 

Baldwin 

Goodllng 

Norblad 

Barry 

Onffln 

Ostertag 

Baas,  N.H. 

Gross 

Pike 

Bates 

Gubser 

Pillion 

Becker 

Haley 

Poff 

Beennann 

Hal  pern 

Qule 

Bennett,  Mich 

.  Harrison,  Wyo. 

Ray 

Beta 

Harsha 

Reece 

Bolton 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Rlehlman 

Bow 

Herlong 

Roblson 

Brewster 

Hiestand 

Rodino 

Bromwell 

Hoffman,  III. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Broomfleld 

Hoffman,  Mich 

.  Rouaselot 

Brown 

Holland 

St.  Germain 

Broyhlll 

Hosmer 

Saylor 

Bruce 

Jensen 

Schadeberg 

CahUl 

Joelson 

Schenck 

Cederberg 

Johanaen 

Scherer 

Chamberlain 

Johnson,  Md. 

Schneebeli 

Church 

Jonas 

Schwelker 

Clancy 

Judd 

Schwengel 

Collier 

Keith 

Scranton 

Conte 

Ktog,  NY. 

Seely-Brown 

Corbett 

Knox 

Sibal 

Corman 

Kunkel 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cramer 

Kyi 

Stafford 

Cunningham 

Laird 

SUggers 

Curtln 

Langen 

Stratton 

Lindsay 

Taber 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Lipscomb 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Daniels 

Mcculloch 

ToUefson 

Dent 

Mclntlre 

Tupper 

Derounlan 

MacOregor 

Vanlk 

Devlne 

MatUlard 

Van  Pelt 

Dom 

Marshall 

Van  Zandt 

Dulskl 

Martin,  Mass. 

WaUhauser 

Durno 

Mason 

Walter 

Dwyer 

Mathias 

WeU 

Fallon 

Meader 

Whalley 

Fascell 

Merrow 

Wharton 

Felghan 

Michel 

Widnall 

Fenton 

Miller,  N.Y. 

WUson,  CaUf . 

NOT  VOTING- 

-71 

Anfuso 

Harrison,  Va. 

Rains 

Arends 

Hebert 

Reuss 

Ayres 

Hoeven 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Baas,  Tenn. 

Holtzman 

Roosevelt 

BeU 

Johnson,  Calif .  St.  George 

Berry 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Saund 

Boggs 

Jones,  Mo. 

Shelley 

Brooks 

Kearns 

Slier 

Bucltley 

Kllburn 

Slack 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kluczynski 

Spence 

Carey 

McDonough 

Taylor 

Casey 

McSween 

Teague,  Calif. 

CeUer 

•  Martin,  Nebr. 

Thomas 

Chiperlleld 

Morrison 

Thompson,  La. 

Colmer 

Moulder 

Thompson,  Tex 

Cooley 

Multer 

Utt 

Daddario 

Norrell 

Vinson 

Dague 

Osmers 

Weaver 

Derwinski 

Pelly 

Westland 

Dooley 

Pfost 

Willis 

Ford 

Pllcher 

Young 

Frazler 

Pirnle 

Younger 

OoodeU 
Hall 

PoweU 
Rabaut 

Mr.  Berry  and  Mr.  Arends  for.  with  Mr. 
Ford  against. 

Mr.  Anfuso  and  Mr.  Multer  fw.  with  Mr. 
Pirnle  against. 

Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Hcdtonan  for,  with 
Mr.  Hall  against. 

Mr.  Celler  and  Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr. 
Martin  of  Nebraska  against. 

Mr.  Boggs  and  Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  for, 
with  Mr.  McDonough  against. 

Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia 
for,  with  Mr.  Younger  against. 

Mr.  Shelley  and  Mr.  WiUls  for,  with  Mrs. 
St.  George  against. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Pllcher  for,  with 
Mr.  Bell  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  and  Mr.  (3olmer  for, 
with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  against. 

Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisi- 
ana for,  with  Mr.  Osmers  against. 

Mr.  Daddario  and  Mr.  Kluczynski  for,  with 
Mr.  Utt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mrs.   Pfost  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Moulder  with  Mr.  Slier. 

Mrs.  Norrell  with  Mr.  Chif>erfleld. 

Mr.  Rabaut  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Saund  with  Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  West- 
land. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  ADEKDNIZIO  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcalls  210,  211,  and  212  earlier  today 
I  was  unavoidably  absent  on  ofiQcial  busi- 
ness. Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  in  each  instance. 


So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  In 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  and  Mr.  Rains  for,  with  Mr. 
Kllburn  against. 

Mr.  Prazler  and  Mr.  Cooley  for,  with  Mr. 
Hoeven  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  and  Mr.  Buckley 
lor,  with  Mr.  Pelly  against. 


INCREASE  IN  TOP  GRADE 
POSITIONS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  7377)  to  increase  the  limitation  on 
the  number  of  positions  which  may  be 
placed  in  the  top  grades  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
on  the  number  of  research  and  develop- 
ment positions  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers for  which  special  rates  of  pay  are 
authorized;  to  fix  the  compensation  of 
hearing  examiners;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  reswi  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  th-e  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TTTLK    I — POSmONS    IN    TOP    GRADES    Or    CLAS8I- 
nCATION    ACT   OP    1B49 

Congressional  findings  and  declaration  of 
policy  with  respect  to  top  grades  of  clas- 
sification act  of  1949 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  public  interest  requires  that  effec- 
tive limitations  and  controls  be  established 
and  maintained  with  respect  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  positions — whether  by  law  or  bv 
administrative  action — to  grades  18,  17,  and 
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18  of  the  ClajBtflcatlon  Act  ct  1949 — the 
so-called  top  grades  below  the  Federal  exec- 
utive level  In  tbe  Government  service — in 
order  to  prevent  the  unwarranted  alloca- 
tion (rf  pxsaltlons  to  such  grades  and  to  pro- 
mote efflclency  and  economy  In  the  operation 
of  the  Oowmment; 

(2)  one  of  tbe  principal  purpoaes  of  the 
Clafstflcation  Act  of  1948,  as  originally  en- 
acted and  as  amended  from  time  to  time, 
wai,  and  continues  to  be.  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance,  by  specific  provi- 
sions of  such  Act.  of  a  coordinated  and  com- 
prehensive authority  and  control  over  the 
allocation  of  positions  to  these  top  grades 
of  such  Act: 

(8)  under  the  rules  of  tbe  Senate  and  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
applicable,  and  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1948.  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Post  OOoe  and  Civil 
Service  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
vested  with  exclusive  legislative  Jurisdiction, 
and  charged  with  the  duty  of  exercising  leg- 
islative oversight  and  supervision,  with  re- 
spect to  all  matters  within  the  purview  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949  and  the  ad- 
ministration thereof.  Inclxidlng  the  alloca- 
tion of  positions  to  these  top  grades  of  such 
Act; 

(4)  this  legislative  authority,  duty,  and 
Jurisdiction  of  such  committees,  and  the 
orderly  and  established  legislative  processes 
of  the  Ojngreas  generally  In  this  respect, 
are  being  undermined  by  the  Increasing 
practice,  resulting  from  certain  solicitations 
from  Individual  departments  and  agencies 
in  the  executive  branch  and  elsewhere,  of 
allocating  additional  numbers  of  positions 
to  such  top  grades  by  means  of  appropria- 
tion Acts  and  other  laws  and  reorganiza- 
tion plans  (other  than  the  Classification  Act 
of  1940)  which  disregarded  the  numerical 
limitations  or  the  standards  and  procedxires. 
or  both,  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
positions  to  such  grades; 

(5)  at  the  present  time,  therefore,  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949  do  not  reflect,  even  by  approxi- 
mation, the  existing  state  of  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  total  number  of  positions 
which  may  be  allocated  to  the  top  grades 
of  such  Act;  and 

(6)  this  state  of  affairs  subverta  and  un- 
dermines the  object  and  purpose  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to 
the  allocation  of  positions  to  such  top 
grades  of  such  Act. 

(b)  It  is.  therefore,  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Congress — 

(1)  that  the  matter  of  requesting  the 
allocation  of  additional  numbers  of  posi- 
tions to  the  top  grades  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  whether  by  groups  of  positions 
or  on  an  Individual  basis.  Is  properly  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  those  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives having  Jurisdiction  over  the  Clasrtflea- 
tlon  Act  of  1949  in  accordance  with  orderly 
and  established  legislative  processes — the 
Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

(3)  that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  United  SUtes  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  other  authority  designated 
by  the  President  exercise  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  authority  and  responsibility  of 
disapproving  requests  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  In  the  executive  branch  for 
Individual  exceptions  (to  be  attained 
through  the  enactment  of  laws  outside  the 
Jurisdiction  <rf  the  committees  above  re- 
ferred to)  from  the  numerical  limitations 
or  the  standards  and  procedures,  or  both. 
imposed  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 
with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  positions 
to  the  top  grades  ot  such  Act;  and 


(3)  that,  tf  need  should  develop  for  in- 
creasing such  numerical  limitations  or  waiv- 
ing such  standards  or  procedures,  or  both, 
in  Any  case  or  cases,  the  matter  should  be 
presented  promptly  to  the  Confess  in  a 
manner  ooosistent  with  ti>e  legislative  au- 
thority, duty,  responsibility,  and  Jurisdiction 
of  the  respective  Committees  on  Post  OOce 
and  Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Increase  in  number  of  authorized  top  grade 
positiom  under  CloMiflcation  Act  of  1949 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
605  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  1105(b)),  relating  to  the 
maximum  number  of  positions  authorised 
at  any  one  time  for  grades  16,  17,  and  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  such  Act,  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUovrs : 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsections  (c),  (d).  (e) , 
it).  (K).  (J),  and  (m)  of  this  section,  a 
majority  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
are  authorized  to  establish  and,  from  time 
to  time,  revise  the  maximum  numbers  of 
positions  (not  to  exceed  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-nine)  which  may  be  in  grades 
16,  17.  and  18  of  the  General  Schedule  at 
any  one  time." 

(b)  Subsection  (J)  of  such  section  605.  as 
amended  (6  U.S.C.  1105(J) ) ,  relating  to  posi- 
tions authorized  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  grades  16,  17.  and  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "three  hundred 
seventy-two  positions"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "four  hundred  twelve  positions". 

(e)  Such  section  505,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(m)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
is  authorised,  subject  to  the  standards  and 
procedures  prescribed  by  this  Act,  to  allot 
a  total  of  not  more  than  four  positions  in 
grades  16,  17.  and  18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule. Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  number  of  positions  authorized  to  be 
placed  In  such  grades  by  subsection  (b). 

"(n)  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  Agency  Is  authorized,  subject 
to  the  standards  and  procedures  prescribed 
by  this  Act.  to  allot  a  total  of  not  more  than 
fourteen  positions  in  grades  16,  17.  and  18 
of  the  General  Schedule.  Such  positions 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions authorized  to  be  placed  in  such  grades 
by  subsection  (b). 

"(o)  In  any  case  In  which,  during  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  provisions  are  in- 
cluded in  any  Act  of  Congress  (other  than 
those  contained  in  this  Act)  which  author- 
ize any  agency  of  the  Government  to  place 
additional  positions  In  grade  16,  17,  or  18 
of  the  General  Schedule,  the  Commission  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  withdraw  from 
such  agency  the  allotments  of  a  number  of 
positions  (equal  to  the  number  of  such  addi- 
tional positions  authorized  under  such  Act 
of  Congress)  made  by  the  Commission  for 
such  agency  out  of  the  number  of  positions 
authorized  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
to  the  extent  possible  in  the  light  of  the 
number  of  positions  so  allotted  to  such  agen- 
cy and  In  the  light  of  the  number  of  such 
additional  positions  authorized  under  such 
Act  of  Congress.". 

(d)  Subsection  (n)  of  section  60S  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  as 
added  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
which  provides  top  graide  positions  for  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  Agency,  shall 
not  be  in  effect  after  December  31,  1961,  \m- 
less,  on  or  prior  to  such  date,  such  agency 
shall  have  been  established  by  law. 

Conforming  changes  in  existing  law 
Sxc.  103.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  hereby  repealed : 

(1)  Subsections  (f).  (k).  and  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 505  of  the  Clasalflcatlon  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended    (5   USC.   llOS(f),    (k).  and    (1). 


authorizing  five  positions,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  poalUona.  and  twsnty-five  positions  in 
grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  General  Schedule 
of  such  Act  for  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Interstate  Oomunerce  Commission,  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  Sections  302(b)  and302<J)  of  the  Fed- 
eral AvlaUon  Act  of  1968  (72  Stat.  742  and 
747;  49  U.S.C.  132a(b)  and  1848(h)).  au- 
thorizing eight  positions  and  seventy  posi- 
tions in  grades  16.  17,  and  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Clasalflcatlon  Act  of  1949  for 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Federal 
Aviation   Agency,  respectively. 

(3)  Tbe  last  sentence  of  section  8(a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (73  Stet.  886;  15 
use.  6S4(a)),  authorizing  fifteen  positions 
in  grades  16,  17.  and  18  of  such  General 
Schedule  for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

(4)  Section  205(a)  (11)  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1980  (74  SUt. 
643:  Public  Law  80-fl60>.  authorizing  five 
positions  in  grades  18.  17,  and  lA  of  such 
General  Schedule  for  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency. 

(5)  The  proviso  in  the  paragraph  under 
the  heading  "Fzoskal  Powkx  Ck>i( mission" 
and  under  ths  subheading  "salaiixs  amd 
xxmnaa"  in  title  I  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriation  Act,  1961  (74  Stat.  439; 
Public  Law  86-626),  authorizing  six  posi- 
tions in  grades  18,  17,  and  18  of  such  Gen- 
eral Schedule  for  the  Federal  Power  Oom- 
mlsslon. 

(6)  The  proviso  In  ths  paragraph  under 
the  heading  "Civn,  Asbomadtics  Boaso"  and 
under  the  subheading  "SALaaiza  amd  sx- 
pxifsxs"  in  title  III  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1959  (72  SUt.  237;  49  U.S.C.  1322, 
note ) ,  authorizing  ten  positions  in  such 
grades  16,  17,  and  18  for  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

(7)  Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  of  September  23.  1959  (73  SUt.  700: 
5  UJ3.C.  1105.  note;  Public  Law  88-877), 
conUining  cerUln  proviaions  with  respect 
to  positions  in  such  grades  16,  17,  and  18 
in  the  Department  of  Csfense,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Tbe  toUl  number  of  positions  au- 
thoriaed  by  section  605(b)  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (S  UJS.C. 
1105(b)).  to  be  placed  in  grades  16,  17.  and 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  such  Act  at 
any  time  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  re- 
duced by  the  number  of  positions  In  such 
grades  allocated  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense immediately  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  respective  num- 
bers of  positions  authorised  by  such  section 
605(b)  to  be  placed  in  grades  17  and  18  of 
such  schedule  at  any  one  time  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  reduced  by  the  respec- 
tive numbers  of  positions  in  such  grades 
allocated  to  the  Department  of  Defense  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  daU  of  enactment  of 
this  Act." 

(8)  That  part  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 601  of  the  SupplemenUl  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act,  1958  (72  SUt.  8;  10  U.S.C.  1581, 
note),  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  E>efense 
to  place  ten  positions  in  such  grades  16.  17, 
and  18,  which  reads  as  follows:  ".  and  to 
place  tea  positions  In  grades  16,  17,  or  18  of 
the  General  Schedule,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  prescribed  in  the  Classification 
Act  of  1840,  as  amended". 

(9)  The  last  paragraph  under  the  heading 

"GXMBtAL   SxavlCES    ADMINISTRATION'*    In    title 

I  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act.  1967  (70  Stat  846;  Public  Law  633, 
Eighty-fourth  Congress),  authorizing  ten 
positions  In  grade  16  of  the  General  Schedule 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1IM9  for  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

(10)  That  part  of  tbe  second  sentence  of 
section  8  oC  BeorganlaaUon  Plan  Numbered  1 
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of  1956,  effective  July  1.  1958  (72  Stat.  1800; 
33  F.R.  4991),  authorising  not  to  exceed  ten 
positions  of  regional  director  of  the  regional 
offices  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  to  receive  compensation  under 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949  without  regard 
to  the  numerical  limiUtions  on  positions  in 
section  506  of  such  Act.  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "except  that  the  compensation  may  be 
fixed  without  regard  to  the  numerical  limi- 
tations on  positions  set  forth  In  section  505 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(6  use.  1105) •". 

(11)  The  paragrapOt  under  the  heading 
"CoMMOomr  Caxnir  XVjrposation"  in  chap- 
ter I  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1956  (60  Stat.  451;  15  U.S.C.  714h,  note), 
authorizing  the  position  of  sales  manager  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  be 
placed  In  grade  17  of  the  General  Schedule 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

(12)  Section  302  ot  the  Act  of  July  31, 
1956  (70  SUt.  743;  5  U.S.C.  517c),  author- 
izing three  positions  of  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  be  placed  in 
grade  16  of  such  General  Schedule. 

(13)  That  part  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
section  305  of  the  Public  Works  Approprl- 
aUon  Act,  1958  (71  8Ut.  423;  Public  Law 
85-167),  which  reads  as  follows:  "the  posi- 
tion of  Administrator  of  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration  shall  be  In  grade  GS- 
18  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  but  without  regard  to  the  numeri- 
cal limitation  conulned  in  section  505  of 
said  Act;". 

(14)  That  part  of  the  sixth  sentence  of 
section  3(a)  of  the  PLsh  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956  (70  Stat.  1120:  16  U.S.C.  742b(a)).  au- 
thorizing the  position  of  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries,  and  of  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, United  SUtes  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
£>epartment  of  the  Interior,  to  be  placed  In 
grade  17  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  which  reads:  "at 
Grades  GS-17  each". 

(15)  The  second  proviso  in  the  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "Civil  Axbonautics  Ad- 
ministration" and  under  the  subheading 
"Operation  and  RxctrLATioN"  in  title  I  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1959  (72  Stat.  228; 
49  U.S.C.  1343,  note),  authorizing  ten  posi- 
tions In  grades  16.  17,  and  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of   1949. 

Savings  provisions 
Sec.  104.  (a)  The  ohanges  In  existing  law 
made  by  sections  103  and  103  of  this  title 
shall  not  affect  any  position  existing  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
changes  in  existing  law,  the  compensation 
attached  to  such  position,  and  any  Incum- 
bent thereof,  his  appointment  thereto,  and 
his  entitlement  to  receive  the  compensation 
atUched  thereto,  until  appropriate  action  is 
taken  in  accordance  with  this  title. 

(b)  Positions  In  grades  16.  17,  or  18.  as 
the  case  may  be.  of  the  General  Schedule  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  daU  of 
this  section,  shall  reanaln.  on  and  afUr  such 
effective  date.  In  their  respective  grades, 
until  appropriate  action  is  taken  under  sec- 
tion 605  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  as 
in. effect  on  and  aftar  such  effective  date. 
TrTLi  n — scientific  and  paoncssioNAi,  posi- 
tions   AND   POSmONB    or   a   SECUaiTT    NATUSE 

Increase  in  number  of  positions  of  a  security 
nature   in   the  Nutional   Security   Agency 
under  the  Act  of  May  29,  1959 
Sec.  201.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  29, 
1959  (73  SUt.  63;  Public  Law  86-36).  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  establish 
positions  in   the  National  Security  Agency, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Not  more  than 
fifty    such   officers   and    employees    shall   be 
paid  basic  compensation  at  rates  equal  to 
rates    of    basic    compensation    conUlned    in 


grades  16.  17,  and  18  of  such  General  Sched- 
ule." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Not  more  than  seventy  such  officers 
and  employees  shall  be  paid  basic  compensa- 
tion at  rates  equal  to  rates  of  basic  compen- 
sation contained  in  grades  16,  17.  and  18  of 
such  General  Schedule.". 

Increase  in  number  of  scientific  and  profes- 
sional positions  under  the  Act  of  August  1. 
1947  (Public  Law  313,  Eightieth  Congress) 
Sec,  202.   (a)   The  Act   of  August    1.    1947 
(Public    Law    313,    Eightieth    Congress),    as 
amended   (6  U.S.C.   1161-1163).  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"That  (a)  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  establish  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation for  not  more  than  eight  scientific  or 
professional  positions  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  each  such  position  being  estab- 
lished to  effectuate  those  research  and  de- 
velopment functions  of  such  department 
which  require  the  services  of  specially  quali- 
fied personnel. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion for  not  more  than  twenty  scientific  or 
professional  positions  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  each  such  position  being  estab- 
lished to  effectuate  those  research  and  de- 
velopment functions  of  such  department 
which  require  the  services  of  specially  quall- 
fi^  personnel. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  esUbllsh  and 
fix  the  compensation  for  not  more  than 
thirteen  scientific  or  professional  positions 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  each  such  position  being  established 
to  effectuate  those  research  and  development 
functions  of  such  department  which  require 
the  services  of  specially  qualified  personnel. 
"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  author- 
ized to  establish  and  fix  the  compensation  for 
not  more  than  thirty  scientific  or  profes- 
sional positions  in  th*»  Department  of  Com- 
merce, of  which  not  less  than  five  shall  be 
for  the  United  SUtes  Patent  Office  In  lU 
examining  and  related  activities,  each  such 
pojition  being  established  to  effectuate  those 
research  and  development  functions  of  such 
department  which  require  the  services  of 
specially  qualified  personnel. 

"(e)  The  Postmaster  General  is  authorized 
to  esUbllsh  and  fix  the  compensation  for  not 
more  than  three  scientific  or  professional  po- 
sitions in  the  Post  Office  Department,  each 
such  position  being  established  to  effectu- 
ate those  research  and  development  func- 
tions of  such  Department  which  require  the" 
services  of  specially  qualified  personnel. 

"(f)  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  Agency  Is  authorized  to  esUb- 
llsh and  fix  the  compensation  for  not  more 
than  foxu-teen  scientific  or  professional  posl- 
tlctiS  In  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
Agency,  each  such  position  being  established 
to  effectuate  those  research  and  development 
functions  of  such  agency  which  require  the 
services  of  specially  qualified  personnel. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Positions  created  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  Included  in  the  competi- 
tive civil  service  of  the  United  States,  but 
appolntmenU  to  such  positions  shall  be 
made  without  competitive  examination  upon 
approval  of  the  proposed  appointee's  qualifi- 
cations by  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  or  such  officers  and  agenU  as 
the  Commission  may  designate  for  this 
purpose. 

"(b)  The  rates  of  compensation  for  posi- 
tions established  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  less  than  $12,500 
per  annum  nor  more  than  $19,000  per  annum 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
United  SUtes  Civil  Service  Commission. 

"(c)  In  any  case  in  which,  subsequent  to 
February  1.  1958.  provisions  are  included  in 
a  general  appropriation  Act  authorizing  an 
agency  of  the  Government  referred  to  In 
this  Act  to  establish  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion  of   scientific   or   professional   positions 


similar  to  those  authorized  by  this  Act,  the 
number  of  such  positions  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall,  unless  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, be  deemed  to  have  been  reduced  by 
the  number  of  positions  authorized  by  the 
provisions  of  such   appropriation  Act. 

"Sec.  3.  The  head  of  each  department  or 
agency  authorized  to  esUbllsh  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  positions  under  this  Act 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
December  31  of  each  year,  a  report  setting 
forth  the  number  of  positions  esUblished 
pursuant  to  this  Act  in  his  department  or 
agency  during  that  calendar  year,  and  the 
name,  rate  of  compensation,  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  qualifications  of  each  incum- 
bent, together  with  a  sUtement  of  the  func- 
tions performed  by  each.  In  any  instance 
In  which  any  such  department  or  agency 
head  may  consider  full  public  report  on 
these  items  detrlmenUl  to  the  national  se- 
curity, such  department  or  agency  head  is 
authorized  to  omit  such  Items  from  his 
annual  report  and.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  present 
such  Information  in  executive  sessions  of 
such  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  as  the  presiding  officers 
of  those  bodies  shall  designate." 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  of  August  1.  1947  (Public  Law  313. 
Eightieth  Congress),  as  amended,  as  added 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  which  pro- 
vides scientific  and  professional  positions  for 
the  United  States  Arms  Control  Agency,  shall 
not  be  in  effect  after  December  31,  1961, 
unless,  on  or  prior  to  such  date,  such 
Agency  shall  have  been  esUblished  by  law. 

Increase  in  number  of  scientific  and  profes- 
sional positions  in  Department  of  Defense 
under  section  1581(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code 

Sec.  203.  Section  1581(a)  of  title  10  of  tbe 
United  States  Code,  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  establish  not  more  than 
four  hundred  fifty  scientific  and  professional 
p>06itlons  In  the  Department  of  Defense,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "four  hundred  fifty 
civilian  positions"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "five  hundred  thirty-five  civilian 
positions". 

Increase  in   number  of  scientific  and   pro- 
fessional  positions  in  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  under  the  act  of  May  29,  1959 
Sec.  204.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  29, 
1959  (73  Stat.  63;  Public  Law  86-36) .  author- 
izing the  SecreUry  of  Defense  to  esUbllsh 
not  more   than  fifty  scientific  and   profes- 
sional   positions    In    the    National    Security 
Agency,   Is  amended  by  striking  out   "fifty 
civilian    positions"    and    inserting    in    lieu 
thereof  "sixty  clvUlan  positions". 
Increase  in  number  of  scientific  and  profes- 
sional positions  in.  the   Federal  Aviation 
Agency  under  section  302(h)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958 
Sec.  205.   (a)   Section  302(h)    of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958   (72  SUt.  746:   49 
U.S.C.    1343(f)),   authorizing    the   Adminis- 
trator   of    the   Federal    Aviation    Agency   to 
esUbllsh    not    more    than    fifteen   scientific 
and    professional    positions    In    the    Federal 
Aviation    Agency.    Is    amended    by    striking 
out  "fifteen  positions"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "twenty  positions". 

(b)  Section  302(f)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (72  SUt.  746:  49  UJS.C.  1343(d)  1, 
which  provides  for  not  to  exceed  ten  posi- 
tions in  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  at 
rates  of  annual  compensation  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $19,500.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"ten  positions"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "twenty  positions". 

iTicreose  in  number  of  scientific,  engineering, 
and  administrative  positions  in  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion under  section  203(b)(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1953 
Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  203(b)(2)  of  tha 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
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(73  Stat.  429;  42  V&.C.  2473(b)  (2) ).  author- 
izing the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlnlstraUon  to 
establish  not  more  than  two  hundred  and 
ninety  sclentl&c.  engineering,  and  admin- 
istrative positions  in  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  is  amended 
by  strllLlng  out  "two  hundred  and  ninety" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "three  hundred 
and  flfty-five". 

(b)  (1)  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  forty- 
five  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year 
a  report  which  sets  forth,  as  of  the  close  of 
such  fiscal  year — 

(A)  the  number  of  positions  established 
under  section  203(b)(2)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended    (42  U.S.C.  2473(b)(2)): 

(B)  the  name,  rate  of  compensation,  and 
description  of  the  qualifications  of  each  In- 
cumbent of  each  position  established  tinder 
such  section  203(b)(2),  together  with  the 
position  title  and  a  statement  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  performed  by  each  such 
Incumbent; 

(C)  the  position  or  positions  in  or  outside 
the  Federal  Government  held  by  each  such 
Incumbent,  and  his  rate  or  rates  of  com- 
pensation, during  the  five-year  period  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  appointment 
of  such  Inctunbent  to  such  position;  and 

(D)  such  other  information  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  deem  appropriate  or  which 
may  be  required  by  the  Congress  or  a  com- 
mittee thereof. 

Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection  shall 
require  the  resubmission  of  any  Information 
required  tinder  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
of  this  subsection  which  has  been  reported 
ptirsuant  to  this  subsection  and  remains  un- 
changed. 

(2)  In  any  instance  In  which  the  Adminis- 
trator may  find  full  public  disclosure  of  any 
or  all  of  the  matter  covered  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  national  security,  the  Administrator  Is 
authorized— 

(A)  to  omit  In  such  report  those  matters 
with  respect  to  which  full  public  disclosure 
Is  fotind  to  be  detrimental  to  the  national 
security; 

(B)  to  inform  the  Congress  of  such  omis- 
sion; and 

(C)  at  the  request  of  any  congressional 
committee  to  which  such  report  is  referred, 
to  present  all  Information  concerning  such 
matters. 

TUXK  in KZAUirZMKNT  or   COMPKNSATION    OF 

CKBTAIN  POSITIONS  UNOZa  THX  CLASSITTCA- 
TION  ACT  or  1949  AKD  THZ  rZOXEAL  KXXCU- 
TIVZ   PAT   ACT   or    19SS 

Removal  of  certain  positions  from  the  pur- 

vieiD  of  the  Federal  Executive  Pay  Act  of 

1956 

Bk.  301.  (a)  Section  107(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Pay  Act  of  1966,  as  amended 
(6  UJ3.C.  2206(a)),  providing  annual  com- 
pensation of  $17,500  for  certain  positions.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following 
paragraphs : 

"(2)  Administrator,  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration."; 

"(3)  Administrator,  Farmers'  Home  Ad- 
ministration."; 

"(4)  Administrator.  Soli  Conservation 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture."; 

"(9)  Chief  Forester  of  the  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture."; 

"(10)  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.**; 

"(11)   Commissioner  of  Customs."; 

"(12)  Commissioner.  Federal  Supply  Serv- 
ice. General  Services  Administration."; 

"(14)    Commissioner   of    Narcotics."; 

"(15)  Commissioner,  Public  Buildings 
Service."; 

"(17)   Commissioner   of    Reclamation."; 


"(22)  Manager,  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporatloo.  Department  of  Agriculttire."; 
and 

"(23)  Director  of  Coal  Research,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.". 

(b)  Section  107(b)  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Pay  Act  of  1966,  as  amended  (6  UwS.C. 
2206(b) ) ,  providing  annual  compensation  of 
$17,000  for  certain  positions,  is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"(2)   Treasurer  of  the  United  SUtes.". 

Conforming  changes  in  existing  law 

Bwc.  302.  (a)  The  proviso  contained  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  6(d)  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1953,  as  amended  (78  Stat.  387; 
12  n.S.C.  636d(d)),  providing  annual  com- 
pensation of  $17,600  for  not  more  than  three 
positions  of  deputy  governor  in  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  ":  Provided,  That  the  salary  of  not 
more  than  three  positions  of  deputy  governor 
each  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  the  maximum  scheduled  rate  of 
the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended". 

(b)(1)  There  Is  hereby  repealed  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  4201  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  providing  annual  com- 
pensation of  $17,600  for  each  member  of  the 
Board  of  Parole  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  reads  as  follows:  "The  annual  rate  of 
basic  compensation  of  each  member  of  the 
Board  shall  be  $17,500.". 

(2)  The  section  heading  of  such  section 
4201  is  amended  by  striking  out  ";  salaries". 

(3)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  311  of 
such  title  18  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"4201.  Board  of  Parole;  members;  salaries.** 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"4201.  Board  of  Parole;  members.". 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  rate  of  gross  annual  compensa- 
tion of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  shall 
be  an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  $17,600.  as 
inceosed  in  the  manner  provided  by  section 
4(r)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Increase 
Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  209;  PubUc  Law  86-462) 
and  section  117(g)  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Increase  Act  of  1960  (Part  B  of  the 
Act  of  July  1,  1960;  74  Stat.  304;  Public  Law 
86-568). 

(d)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection,  section  116(a)  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1960  (Part 
B  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1960;  74  Stat.  803; 
Public  Law  86-668)  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts. 

(e)(1)  Section  106(b)  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Pay  Act  of  1956,  as  amended  (6 
UJ3.C.  2205(b)).  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"(1)   Architect  of  the  Capitol.". 

(2)  Section  107(a)  of  such  Act.  as  amended 
(6  U.S.C.  2206(a)),  is  amended  by  striking 
out 

"(6)  Assistant  Architect  of  the  Capitol.". 

(f)  Section  202(e)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(e) ),  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$8,880"  where  it  first 
appears  in  such  subsection  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  highest  amount  which,  to- 
gether with  additional  compensation  au- 
thorized by  law,  will  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum rate  authorized  by  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$8,880"  at  the  second 
place  where  it  appears  in  such  subsection 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  highest 
amount  which,  together  with  additional 
compensation  authorized  by  law,  will  not 
exceed  the  maximum  rate  authorized  by  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended". 

(g)(1)  This  subsection  is  enacted  as  an 
exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  with  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  House 


of  Repreeentatlves  to  change  the  rule  amend- 
ed by  this  subsectk>n  at  any  time,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(2)  Clause  2B(e)  of  Rule  ZI  of  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlves  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$6JM0"  where  it  first 
appears  In  such  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  highest  amount  which,  together 
with  additional  compensation  authorized  by 
law.  win  not  exceed  the  maximum  rate 
authorized  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$8380"  at  the  second 
place  where  it  appears  in  such  clause  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  highest  amount 
which,  together  with  additional  compensa- 
tion authorized  by  law,  will  not  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  authorized  by  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended". 

Readjustment  of  certain  pay  levels  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Pay  Act  of  19S8  and  re- 
alinement  of  compensation  for  positions 
in  such  pay  levels  and  certain  positions  of 
Presidential  assistants  with  the  compensa- 
tion for  positions  in  grade  It  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949 

See.  303.  (a)  Section  106(c)  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956,  as  amended  (6 
U.S.C.  2205(c)).  providing  annual  compen- 
sation of  $18,000  for  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  107(a)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(8  U.S.C.  2306(a)),  providing  annual  com- 
pensation of  $17,500  for  certain  positions.  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "$17,500"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$18,500";  and 

(2)  by  adding  Immediately  below  para- 
graph (33)  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph (24) : 

"(24)  Commissioner  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  (3)." 

(c)  Section  107(b)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(6  U.S.C.  2206(b)),  providing  annual  com- 
pensation of  $17,000  for  certain  positions, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$17,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$18,000". 

(d)  Section  106  of  title  3  of  the  United 
States  Code,  providing  for  the  compensation 
of  certain  assistants  to  the  President,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$17,600"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$18,500". 

(e)  Section  106(a)  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Pay  Act  of  1966.  as  amended  (6  U.S.C. 
2205(a) ) ,  providing  annual  compensation  of 
$20,000  for  certain  positions,  is  amended  by 
inserting 

"(48)   General  Counsel,  United  States  Arms 
Control  Agency. 

"(49)  Public  Affairs  Advisor.  United  States 

Arms  Control  Agency." 
Immediately  following 
"(47)  Commissioner  of  Education.". 
Savings   provisions 

Sec.  S04.  Except  as  provided  by  subsections 
(a),  (c).  (d).  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of  section 
302  of  this  title,  each  position  specifically 
referred  to  In  or  covered  by  any  amendment 
made  by  sections  301  and  302  of  this  title 
shall  be  placed  in  the  appropriate  grade 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  such  Act.  The  inctunbent 
of  each  such  position  immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion which  he  weis  receiving  Immediately 
prior  to  such  effective  date  until  he  leaves 
such  position  or  until  he  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  higher  rate  In  ac- 
cordance with  law.  When  such  Incumbent 
leaves  such  position,  the  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  each  subsequent  appointee  to 
such  position  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Classincation  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended. 
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Effective  dates 

Sac.  806.  (a)  The  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  title  (except  sec  803(e))  shall  become 
effective  at  the  begiiming  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  the  60th 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Paragraphs  (48)  and  (49)  of  section 
106(a)  of  the  Federal  Executive  Pay  Act  of 
1966,  as  amended,  as  added  by  section  303(e) 
of  this  title,  which  establish  annual  com- 
pensation of  $20,000  for  the  positions  of 
General  Counsel  and  Public  Affairs  Advisor, 
respectively,  in  the  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency,  shall  not  be  in  effect  after  De- 
cember 31,  1961,  unlets,  on  or  prior  to  such 
date,  such  Agency  shall  have  been  established 
by  law. 

TTTLS  IV POSITIONS    IM   TOP   SALAKT   LZVZI.a   IN 

THX    POSTAL    niLO    SZSVICB 

Increase  in  number  of  authorized  top  salary 
level  potitiont  in  the  Postal  Field  Serv- 
ice 

Sec.  401.  Section  8801  of  Utle  89.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  positions  authorized  at  any  one 
time  for  salary  levels  17,  18,  19,  and  30  in 
the  postal  field  service,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  addition  to  the  number  of 
positions  prescribed  by  subparagraphs  (2)  to 
(6).  inclusive,  of  this  section,  the  Post- 
master General  Is  authorized  to  assign  a  to- 
tal of  not  more  than  forty  positions  among 
salary  levels  17.  18,  19,  and  20  as  he  may 
determine.".  ■ 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bin 
to  increase  the  limitation  on  the  number 
of  positions  which  may  be  placed  in  the 
top  grades  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  on  the  number  of 
research  and  development  positions  of 
scientists  and  engineers  for  which  special 
rates  of  pay  are  authorized,  and  for 
other  purpoees." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  demand  a  second.  Mr. 
Speaker.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PRCXIRAM 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  have  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  of  the  acting  majority  leader 
as  to  the  program  for  the  balance  of  the 
day  and  for  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
week  as  he  can  tell  us. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
vise the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  that  we 
plan  to  continue  with  the  suspensions 
that  have  been  programed  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  day. 

Tomorrow  is  Private  Calendar  Day 
and  we  will  go  on  with  bills  previously 
programed:  HJR.  9118.  establish  U.S. 
Arms  Control  Agency;  House  Joint 
Resolution  569.  Atomic  Energy  Act; 
H.R.  8847,  taxes,  dividend  distribuUon. 
The  conference  report  on  H.IL  8302,  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill 
MriU  probably  be  called  before  any  of 
these  bills. 


On  Wednesday.  HH.  7723.  Armed 
Forces,  per  diem  rates  increased,  and  the 
chaiiman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  desires  to  call  up  cer- 
tain bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  in  order  on  Wednesday 
next  for  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  to  call  up 
certain  bills  which  I  shall  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  S.  158,  adoption  peti- 
tion; S.  558,  exemption  of  fees;  S.  564, 
operation  expenses.  Woodrow  Wilson 
Bridge;  S.  1291,  drivers'  licenses,  increase 
fee,  learners'  permits;  S.  2397,  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency,  carry 
out  part  1. 

I  am  also  advised  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  consider 
the  following  bills: 

Hil.  221,  tax  on  tires  and  inner  tubes. 

HH.  7859,  credit  against  estate  tax. 

HJl.  8652,  Income  tax  treatment  con- 
version from  street  railway  to  bus  opera- 
tion. 

S.  1750,  to  strengthen  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  rollcall  votes,  except  those  on 
procedural  matters,  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 20,  be  postponed  until  Thursday, 
September  21. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  refers  to  certain  bills  out  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which 
will  be  called  up  imder  consent  request. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misimder- 
standing,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  look  over  those  bills  or  discuss  them 
with  our  members  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee;  so,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  have  made  no  agreement 
with  respect  to  them,  but  I  will  imder- 
take  to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  is 
satlsfactoi-y< 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  intends  to  call  each  biU  indi- 
vidually by  unanimous  consent. 
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INCREASE  IN  TOP-GRADE 
POSITIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Ii4r.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  leg- 
islation is  based  on  the  official  request 
of  the  administration  for  urgently 
needed  positions  at  higher  levels  of  re- 
sponsibility where  the  Government  faces 
difficulty  in  recruiting  and  retaining 
capable  management,  scientific,  and 
professional  peirsonnel  because  of  exist- 
ing limitations  on  numbers  of  positions 
at  the  appropriate  salary  levels. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  our  Man- 
power Utilization  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  James  C. 
Davis]  and  the  entire  membership  of  his 
subcommittee  for  their  excellent  work 
on  this  legislation.    The   bill  has   the 


unanimous  support  of  tiiat  subcommit- 
tee and  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  In  my  Judgment,  it 
represents  one  of  the  finest  products  of 
our  committee  system  which  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  this  year. 

The  subcommittee  conducted  ex- 
tensive hearings  during  the  period  June 
20  to  August  18,  and  held  a  number  of 
executive  sessions  before  reporting  this 
bill.  Aside  from  the  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee also  made  an  independent 
study  in  depth  of  the  requirements  of 
each  department  and  agency  with  re- 
spect to  all  of  the  various  categories  of 
positions  which  had  been  requested.  I 
can  personally  assure  the  membership 
that,  on  the  basis  of  the  thorough  com- 
mittee scrutiny  and  evaluation,  every  re- 
quest for  a  position  and  for  a  salary  level 
in  this  bill  has  been  fully  documented 
and  completely  justified. 

I  strongly  urge  approval  of  H.R.  7377. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gkoss]  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  witti 
reluctance  that  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  7377. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  base  my  support  on 
these  reasons:  First,  if  additional  top 
management  jobs  are  to  be  provided  the 
departments  and  agencies  it  must  be 
done  in  an  orderly  and  l^al  fashion; 
second,  there  are  places  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  where  some  additional 
top  management  and  research  and  engi- 
neering Jobs  are  needed;  and  third,  un- 
less the  Congress  recognizes  the  request 
for  additional  top  Jobs  then  we  will  likely 
have  a  much  more  costly  alternative  of 
high-price  consultants  and  excessive 
contractor  costs. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  provides  that  the  Senate  and  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
shall  have  jurisdiction  over  the  numbers 
and  pay  of  classified  employees.  Despite 
this  longstanding  legal  requirement,  we 
have  had  during  this  session  of  Congress 
as  wild  an  outburst  for  additional  super- 
grades  from  committees  other  than  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
as  I  have  ever  witnessed  during  my  years 
in  Congress.  We  can  never  hope  to  con- 
trol this  very  important  civil  service 
matter  unless  we  Insist  upon  its  orderly 
handling  as  prescribed  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reoi^anization  Act. 

After  hearing  from  several  different 
departments  and  agencies,  the  Man- 
power Utilization  Subcommittee,  which  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  by  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
for  controlling  sup>ergrades,  came  up 
with  this  bill,  and  our  recommendations 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  full 
committee.  We  believe  this  bill,  H.R. 
7377,  represents  the  orderly  and  legal 
way  for  Congress  to  recognize  the  need 
for  additional  top  Jobs  in  the  Federal 
Govemmoit. 

As  to  my  second  point,  H.R.  7377  by 
providing  an  additional  668  top-level 
Jobs  recognizes  additional  requests  and 
more  complex  functional  areas  in  such 
departments  as  Defense,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  and  the  Poet  Of- 
fice. The  rapid  growth  of  our  coimtry, 
as  reflected  in  the  operations  of  the  Post 
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Office  Department  and  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency,  and  the  increased  com- 
plexities of  some  phases  of  Government, 
as  revealed  by  the  cold  war  and  our  space 
program,  mean  additional  requirements 
for  top-level  people.  We  feel  that  this 
bill  adequately  meets  those  additional 
requirements. 

As  to  my  third  point,  unless  the  Con- 
gress does  provide  a  certain  number  of 
additional  top  jobs  to  the  departments 
and  agencies  we  can  undoubtedly  expect 
a  much  more  costly  alternative;  namely, 
the  $75  to  $100  per  day  consultants,  or 
the  more  expensive  cost-plus  contrac- 
tors. As  for  example,  during  the  hear- 
ings this  summer  on  H.R.  7377  our 
subcommittee  learned  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  that  the  E>e- 
partment  has  created  a  cost-plus  corpo- 
ration to  manage  its  missile  program; 
namely.  Aero  Space  Corporation,  which 
I  Is  paying  its  president  $75,000  a  year 

.' I  and  five  vice  presidents  at  salaries  rang- 

^1  ing  from  $35,000  to  $50,000  a  year.     I 

am  opposed  to  such  business  and  hope 
that  this  bill  will  at  least  put  the  brakes 
on  such  extravagant  manpower  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe,  and  again  I  say 
It  with  reluctance,  that  H.R.  7377  should 
be  passed. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Could  the  gentleman  ad- 
vise the  House  what  this  total  package 
is  going  to  cost? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  somewhere 
between  $3  and  $5  million.  It  is  not  easy 
to  estimate. 

Mr.  BOW.  Does  that  include  the 
supergrades  we  are  establishing  in  the 
form  of  other  specialist  positions?  Are 
they  included  in  the  $3  to  $4  million  that 
the  record  shows? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  that  would  be 
the  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  trial  run  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  control  the  super- 
grade  situation  which  is  rapidly  getting 
out  of  hand.  If  this  fails  then  we  may 
as  well  throw  civil  service  procedure  into 
the  discard  insofar  as  trying  to  control 
top  bracket  salaries  in  the  Government. 

The  original  mistake  was  made  when 
this  system  of  supergrades  was  estab- 
lished before  my  time  in  Congress.  This 
is  an  attempt  to  keep  a  bad  situation 
from  becoming  worse. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  James  C.  Davis]. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7377. 

The  three  basic  purposes  of  this  legis- 
lation are:  First,  to  reaffirm  by  declara- 
tion of  congressional  policy  that  requests 
for  additional  numbers  of  supergrade 
positions  are  properly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; second,  to  increase  the 
number  of  top-level  positions  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and,  third,  to  amend 
and  adjust  the  Federal  Executive  Pay 
Act  of  1956. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  in  the  House  has  for  some 
time  been  gravely  concerned  by  the  large 


nmnber  of  bills  that  each  year  come 
from  other  committees,  other  than  our 
committee,  to  provide  additional  super- 
grade  positions  for  the  executive  branch. 
During  this  first  session  of  the  87th 
Congress,  there  have  been  some  45  bills. 
In  my  opinion,  the  situation  simply  got 
out  of  hand. 

Section  101  of  this  bill  reaffirms  and 
puts  into  law  the  responsibility  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate  over  supergrades  in  the 
Classification  Act.  By  so  reaffirming 
and  putting  into  law  this  statement,  I 
believe  we  will  avoid  the  outbreak  of 
supergrades  from  committees  other  than 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  which 
has  become  so  noticeable. 

As  to  new  positions,  this  bill  provides 
for  a  total  of  668  additional  top-level 
jobs,  broken  down  as  follows:  414 
supergrades,  214  scientific  type,  and  40 
for  the  postal  field  service  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

The  Manpower  Utilization  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  spent 
considerable  time  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
heads  of  nine  other  departments  and 
agencies  concerning  their  needs  for  ad- 
ditional top  jobs.  As  a  result  of  these 
hearings  the  subconunittee  arrived  at 
the  finding  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 
I  am  proud  to  state  that  our  recom- 
mendations were  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

This  bill  provides  370  additional  super- 
grades  specifically  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  their  allocation  to  the 
departments  and  agencies. 

Several  Members  have  asked  questions 
as  to  the  specific  number  of  jobs  the 
bill  contains  for  particular  departments 
and  agencies.  Except  for  two  or  three 
departments,  notably  Defense,  the  ad- 
ditional p>ositions  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  re- 
assigned by  the  Commission  to  the  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  also 
given  additional  authority  under  H.R. 
7377,  over  451  supergrades  that  are  cur- 
rently allocated  to  14  departments  and 
agencies.  We  believe  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  should  have  this  additional 
authority  and  that  by  so  providing  we 
have  likewise  strengthened  the  control 
of  Congress  over  supergrade  positions. 

H.R.  7377  recognizes  the  need  in  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  in  de- 
partments and  agencies  for  greater 
fiexibility  in  the  use  of  supergrade  jobs 
by  removing  limitations  on  the  numbers 
of  positions  that  can  be  in  grades  GS- 
17  and  GS-18.  The  administration  re- 
quested this  removal  and  the  commit- 
tee concurred. 

In  recognition  of  the  growing  de- 
mands in  our  Government  for  emphasis 
on  research  and  the  applications  of  re- 
search, be  it  for  example  in  the  missile 
race,  aviation,  medicine,  or  food  preser- 
vation, this  bill  provides  for  214  sci- 
entific and  engineering  type  jobs  paying 
from  $12,500  to  $19,500  per  year.  The 
largest  numbers  were  earmarked  to  the 
Defense  Department;  namely,  85,  and 
65  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 


When  the  Federal  Executive  Pay  Act 
of  1956  was  passed  the  positions  receiv- 
ing the  lowest  rate  of  compensation  un- 
der that  act  were  paid  a  minimum  rate 
of  $500  less  than  the  maximum  rate 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
Since  1956  employees,  subject  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  received  two 
Increases  in  compensation,  but  no  gen- 
eral increases  have  been  granted  posi- 
tions under  the  Federal  Executive  Pay 
Act.  This  has  resulted  in  situations 
whereby  heads  of  agencies  and  bureaus, 
whose  positions  are  under  the  Federal 
Executive  Pay  Act,  are  receiving  as  much 
as  $1,000  per  year  less  than  their 
deputies  or  assistants  who  are  under 
the  Classification  Act. 

This  bill  removes  20  of  these  positions, 
as  for  example  the  positions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. Commissioner  of  Customs,  and 
Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice from  the  Federal  Executive  Pay  Act 
and  places  them  under  the  Classifica- 
tion Act.  Many  comparable  positions,  as 
for  example,  the  Director  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  Director  of  Census,  have  al- 
ways been  under  the  Classification  Act. 

Certain  other  positions  now  under  the 
Federal  Executive  Pay  Act,  as  the  Deputy 
Public  Printer  and  three  assistants  to 
the  President,  will  remain  under  this  act 
but  will  receive  salary  adjustments  of 
from  $500  to  $1,000  per  year  to  conform 
with  the  increases  received  by  the  Classi- 
fication Act  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  recent  weeks  the 
House  has  on  several  occasions,  and 
notably  last  week  on  the  Peace  Corps 
legislation,  voted  to  remove  supergrades 
from  bills  coming  from  other  commit- 
tees. We  indicated  that  the  committee 
was  developing  a  bill  to  provide  for  these 
additional  top  management  needs.  In 
my  opinion,  today,  we  have  before  the 
House  a  bill  that  meets,  for  the  present, 
the  administration's  requirements  for 
additional  top  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  support  of  all 
the  Members  for  the  passage  of  H.R. 
7377. 

The  omnibus  bill,  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  H.R.  7377,  is  being 
amended  today  to  include  14  scientific 
and  professional-tjrpe  jobs;  namely.  Pub- 
lic Law  313  positions,  and  14  supergrade 
positions  to  meet  the  requirements,  and 
two  positions  at  $20,000  a  year;  namely, 
the  General  Counsel  and  the  public  af- 
fairs adviser,  if  and  when  created,  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency. 

The  U.S.  Arms  and  Control  Agency 
will  be  discussed  later  today  under  H.R. 
9118.  That  bill  provides  for  45  scienUfic 
and  supergrade  tjT>e  positions.  After 
several  hours  of  discussion  with  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
and  with  the  Deputy  to  the  Adviser  to 
the  President  on  Disarmament,  Mr. 
Adrian  S.  Fisher,  we  have  reached  an 
agreement  whereby  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  bill,  now  under 
consideration,  will  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate niunber  of  top-level  jobs,  if  and 
when  the  Arms  Control  Agency  is  estab- 
lished. The  number  we  are  requesting 
in  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
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mittee  for  this  proposed  agency  is  30. 
This  nimiber  has  been  agreed  upon,  first 
by  Mr.  Fisher,  Adviser  to  the  President 
on  this  matter  and,  secondly,  by  Dr. 
Morgan. 

Later  today  when  the  House  considers 
H.R.  9118,  I  will  propose  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  the  45  supergrades  as  found 
in  the  bill  as  presently  written. 

The  purpose  of  this  Is  merely  to  con- 
tinue an  orderly  handling  of  the  top 
management  jobs  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; to  abide  by  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  and  by  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  Uie  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  given  Mr.  James  Webb,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  Jobs  in  our  Government.  Mr. 
Webb  Is  very  familiar  with  our  Govern- 
ment, both  from  the  standpoint  of  work 
within  the  Government  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  private  citizen.  Mr. 
Webb  was  Director  Of  the  Budget  for  a 
number  of  years  and  has  also  occupied 
a  high  office  in  the  State  Department. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Congress  has  done 
very  well  as  far  as  providing  adequate 
funds  for  the  program,  but  unless  we 
provide  adequate  personnel  we  may  as 
well  not  provide  the  funds.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  Civil  Service 
Commission  have  given  their  support 
to  revising  the  present  NASA  authoriz- 
ing legislation  to  include  an  additional 
135  excepted  positions.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  bill  provides  65 
positions. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
stated  that  NASA  could  come  back  be- 
fore his  subcommittee  In  January,  but 
It  is  my  understanding  that  NASA  has 
filled  all  but  five  of  these  positions,  that 
research  and  development  teams  are 
never  easy  to  organize  and  I  hope.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  other  body  will  restore 
these  positions  and  give  NASA  every 
chance  to  succeed  in  accomplishing  their 
most  difficult  mission. 

This  is  a  new  organization,  there  is  no 
real  history  to  go  by  but  the  personnel 
problemis  have  been  very  carefully 
worked  out  within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  within  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion there  was  already  a  considerable 
cut  In  the  number  of  excepted  positions 
requested  before  the  bill  ever  reached 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  am  glad  to 
comment  on  that  at  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  We  had  the 
head  of  that  agency  appear  before  our 
subcommittee  and  discuss  his  needs  in 
considerable  detail.  We  reached  the 
conclusion,  after  considering  that  evi- 
dence, that  the  65  scientific  and  profes- 
sional positions  which  are  included  in 
this  bill  are  ample  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  this  year  of  that  agency. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man is  thinking  about  until  January? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  We  feel  that 
If  they  can  fill  those  positions  by  that 
time  and  it  develops  that  they  are  not 


enough,  we  will  be  holding  sessions  be- 
ginning in  January. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  And  they 
could  come  back  before  the  committee 
sind  ask  for  more  positions  if  they  need 
them? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Yea,  We  will 
be  glad  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  view  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  about  the  disarmament 
agency,  what  would  be  the  position  of 
this  organization  if  the  bill  setting  it 
up  should  pass  and  the  bUl  we  are  now 
considering  should  not  pass  the  other 
body? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  They  would 
be  in  the  same  position  that  other  agen- 
cies depending  on  this  bill  would  be, 
but  I  think  that  is  a  very  remote 
possibility. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  thinks,  in 
other  words,  there  Is  a  good  chance  this 
bill  will  pass  the  other  body  before  we 
adjourn? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  have  been 
over  there  and  discussed  this  with  the 
majority  leader  of  the  other  body,  and 
was  told  by  him  that  this  bill  or  similar 
legislation  would  be  called  up  there  to- 
morrow or  Wednesday. 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hoffman  1. 

TBI   riNAL    BXStn.T 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  olden  days  neighbors 
meeting  to  discuss  matters  of  vital  in- 
terest sometimes,  yes.  frequently,  opened 
the  meeting  by  the  chairman's  saying. 
"Let  us  pray."  The  House  each  day  is 
opened  with  prayer,  although  very  few 
are  present.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  general  welfare  is  our  objective  as  we 
enact  legislation. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well,  in  view  of 
the  statement  made  the  other  day  and 
so  often  repeated  that  every  24  hours 
we  are  adding  $24  million  to  our  national 
debt,  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  effect 
ol  each  bill  as  it  came  time  to  vote. 

This  to  me  Is  a  very,  very  unpleasant 
day,  because  Members,  presumably  pa- 
triotic and  able  and  with  the  Nation's 
Interests  at  heart,  find  themselves  in  dis- 
agreement. A  great  deal  of  pleasure  was 
mine  as  my  colleague  from  Iowa  CMr. 
Gross]  the  champion.  I  might  add,  of 
economy  and  efficiency,  explained  that 
this  bill  which  came  from  the  committee 
of  which  he  is  a  working  member,  while 
it  would  cost  an  additional  $2  to  $5  mil- 
lions, is  that  not  correct,  will  my  friends 
advise? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  that  is  right; 
around  $4  million. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  We  add 
that  to  the  $24  million  that  each  day  we 
are  going  in  the  red? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Explain 
that;  the  enactment  of  this  bill  is  really 
a  saving  because  if  we  do  not  grant  this 
particular  increase  there  will  be  many 
more  expensive  measures  forced  through. 
Another    gentleman    from    Iowa    [Mr. 


JehsenI  nods  his  head  in  the  affirmative. 
Perhi^js  we  should  open  the  discussion 
of  every  bill  with  prayer  for  the  relief 
of  the  taxpayers  of  our  land.  In  any 
event,  here  we  find  ourselves,  and  those 
who  have  voted  conservative  like  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pul- 
TOHl  who  recently  joined  us  anew  in  a 
drive  for  economy  and  efficiency,  who 
stated  the  other  day  that  he  was  a  mod- 
erately conservative  Republican — I  am 
a  moderately  progressive  Republican. 

I  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  meant— "favors  this  legisla- 
tion." He  has  been  voting  with  the  con- 
servatives recently.  Permit  me  to  com- 
pliment our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  James  C.  Davis  1  who 
again  made  one  of  his  scholarly,  ex- 
haustive, factual,  and  logical  statements 
telling  us  what  the  situation  was.  He - 
supports  this  bill,  and  I  assume,  he  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1. 
is  it  correct  to  say  that  you  are  now  in 
favor  of  this  bill  because  you  fear  worse? 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  Is. 
if  we  do  not  take  this — it  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  disagreeable  dose  when 
mother  gave  us  castor  oil  and  she  would 
put  In  It  a  little  something  to  make  it  go 
down  easier — make  it  sweeter? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right.  That  is 
the  story. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You 
have  my  sympathy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Is  a  little  less  worse 
than  what  we  would  get.  If  we  do  not 
pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Thank 
you  for  tr3rlng  to  avoid  the  greater  evil. 
But  I  personally  have  little  faith  in  an 
executive  department  head  or  employee 
asking  or  willingly  taking  less.  In  view 
of  that  national  debt  of  almost  $200  bil- 
lion and  the  necessity  of  adding  $24 
million  each  day  we  might  well  lessen 
rather  than  increase  our  appropriations 
or  authorization. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  hsis  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  FuLTOwl. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  think 
we  need  some  specific  designations  about 
where  these  people  fit  in  this  philosoph- 
ical circle  here  because  when  you  look 
aroimd  here  at  the  two  parties,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  which  party  anybody  be- 
longs to.  I  do  rate  myself  as  a  mod- 
erate conservative  who  balances  the 
budget  but  wants  progress  and  human 
welfare  given  their  place  in  the  sun, 
too. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  that  the 
Congress  consider  further  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency  request 
for  136  Increase  in  number  of  scientific, 
engineering,  and  administrative  posi- 
tions in  NASA,  which  was  cut  by  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee to  65. 

For  the  best  managed  research  and 
development  UJS.  program  In  q^ace, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration needs  an  increase  from  290 
to  425  in  the  nimiber  of  scientific,  engi- 
neering and  administrative  personnel 
which  ttie  Administrator  may  appoint 
whose  rates  of  compensation  he  may 
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fix  up  to  a  limit  of  $19,000  a  year.  In- 
stead of  the  committee  increase  of  65, 
the  figure  of  increase  should  be  the  136 
extra  scientific,  engineering,  research, 
and  administrative  personnel  that  are 
necessary.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
these  manned  Mercury  space  progrrams 
are  to  keep  equal  with  Riissia,  we  need 
one-third  of  this  increase  in  the  central 
project  staff,  and  two-thirds  for  develop- 
ment and  technological  competence  are 
required  in  the  field  center  activities; 
90  to  95  percent  of  these  will  be 
scientists  and  engineers  and  only  a  few 
m  the  field  of  management.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun's 
group  at  the  Marshall  Space  Center  at 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  making  the  new  giant 
rockets. 

We  have  under  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  the  au- 
thority in  the  Administrator  to  fill  13 
positions  that  are  between  $19,000  and 
$22,000  for  these  high  level  research  and 
administrative  personnel.  I  believe  that 
should  be  increased  to  30  positions 
which  will  be  an  opportunity  for  up- 
grading in  legitimate  cases  for  out- 
standing ability.  My  recommended 
number  of  increases  would  make  the 
total  number  425  in  lieu  of  the  355  pkksI- 
tions,  which  is  the  committee  figure.  If 
amendments  were  possible  at  this  time  I 
would  strike  out  the  previous  position 
authorizing  the  Administrator  to  ap- 
point 13  in  the  upper  level  of  $19,000 
to  $21,000  and  giving  them  30  personnel 
in  these  positions. 

We  should  not  forget  over  the  next  10 
years,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency  is  going  to  spend  $35  bil- 
lion in  advance  study  and  advance  sci- 
ence and  technology  requiring  good  lead- 
ership and  good  people.  Eighty  percent 
of  these  funds  are  going  to  be  paid  out 
through  private  industry  and  likewise 
through  research  and  other  organiza- 
tions such  as  universities.  By  far,  the 
larger  part  of  it  will  be  spent  through 
private  industry.  In  order  to  have  good 
management  of  this  large  space  pro- 
gram, we  need  this  additional  scientific, 
engineering,  and  management  personnel. 
We  are  asking  for  135  extra  positions. 
I  hope  we  will  keep  even  with  Russia, 
and  not  only  keep  up  with  them  but 
leap-frog  them  into  space.  Think  of  the 
great  gains  to  our  people  and  the  world 
through  the  Tiros  weather  satellites,  to 
predict  hurricanes,  storms,  floods,  and 
droughts.  Also  think  of  the  gains  in 
worldwide  communications  through  our 
communications  satellite  programs, 
television  and  radio.  Our  programs  for 
navigation  satellites  will  make  travel 
by  sea  and  air  so  much  safer  and 
surer.  The  American  people  have  so 
much  to  gain  in  security  and  progress, 
through  well  managed  space  and  sci- 
ence programs  under  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Agency;  we  should 
give  this  Agency  the  persormel  to  do  an 
efficient  and  competent  job. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Murray  1. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson]. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJR.  7377.    It  was  my 


privilege  to  serve  on  the  subcommittee 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
have  preceded  me  in  urging  the  House 
to  enact  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  long  hours  in  the 
subcommittee  we  reported  this  bill  to  the 
full  committee.  It  has  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  committee.  While  the 
subcommittee  in  its  recommendations  to 
the  full  committee  cut  some  of  the  re- 
quests from  the  various  agencies,  both 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee were  satisfied  that  these  cuts  were 
justified  and  that  perhaps  some  of  the 
positions  were  not  needed  at  this  time; 
recognizing  that  the  subcommittee 
would  be  back  on  the  Job  In  January. 
Specifically  Is  that  true  In  regard  to  the 
NASA  request.  We  had  evidence  that 
about  half  or  perhaps  better  than  half 
of  these  requests  were  for  promotional 
purposes  and  that  It  would  take  over  a 
year  for  some  of  these  positions  to  be 
filled.  Consequently,  we  felt  we  were 
justified  in  reducing  the  requested 
amount  from  135  to  65  at  this  time.  Cer- 
tainly, the  action  does  not  maan  that 
this  agency  headed  by  a  distinguished 
North  Carolinian,  the  Honorable  James 
Webb,  will  not  be  able  to  receive  the  ad- 
ditional spaces.  If  the  experience  of  that 
agency  justifies  them  to  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to  enact 
H.R.  7377  and  remind  the  House  that 
the  subcommittee  has  done  Its  best  In 
reducing  what  we  thought  were  exces- 
sive requests  from  the  various  agencies. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  need. 

May  I  say  first,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  tak- 
ing the  time  In  opposition  to  this  bill  I 
recognize  the  fine  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  committee  that  has  charge 
of  this  bill  and  the  problems  they  have 
been  faced  with  by  varloiis  legislative 
committees  bringing  In  supergrades  and 
trying  to  get  them  into  legislative  bills. 
Invading  their  jurisdiction.  I  do  not 
think  that  should  be  done.  I  think  it  Is 
the  proper  prerogative  of  that  commit- 
tee, and  the  language  stating  It  specifi- 
cally In  the  act  Is  certainly  good. 

But,  I  recognize  In  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  an  Increase  of  new  positions,  but 
this  is  a  pay  raise,  for  practically  every- 
one who  will  benefit  by  this  legislation  Is 
on  the  payroll.  And.  I  recognize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  our  spending  budget  this 
year  has  been  $81  billion;  that  our 
spending  budget  for  next  year  will  be 
$88  billion.  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
within  perhaps  the  next  4  years  we  will 
be  spending  $100  billion  a  year,  and  we 
are  going  to  get  up  to  $114  billion  by 
1970.  Just  this  last  year  we  spent  $9 
billion  In  Interest  alone  which,  21  years 
ago,  paid  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Df  the  United  States.  And,  as 
someone  has  pointed  out,  we  are  spend- 
ing today  $1  million  more  every  hour 
than  we  are  taking  in.  We  are  going 
further  In  the  red  $24  million  a  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  opinion,  this  coun- 
try cannot  survive  under  those  condi- 
tions. You  cannot  say  that  this  missile 
program  or  national  defense  has  caused 
the  Increase  In  spending.  This  year 
only  one- fourth  of  the  Increase  Is  going 
for  national  security,  the  rest  for  do- 
mestic programs.    Now,  we  have  to  rec- 


ognize this,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  increase 
In  pay  for  many  of  these  people.  I  won- 
der that  It  has  not  been  pointed  out.  I 
think  we  are  also  increasing  salaries  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  make 
haste  to  remark,  not  to  Members.  I 
understand  that  under  this  bill  the  staff 
members  of  the  committees  of  the  House 
may  now  be  raised  to  $18,500  a  year, 
which  Is  a  substantial  Increase  in  our 
own  shop.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
there  Is  any  place  where  we  ought  to 
begin  to  cut  down  or  keep  the  level  and 
cut  out  Increased  spending  It  Is  right 
here.  Certainly  we  have  good  people  In 
these  jobs  now.  We  have  been  able  to 
keep  them.  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  a 
question  of  not  being  able  to  get  good 
people  In  the  positions,  but  this  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  Increasing  the  salsu-les  of  those 
we  have. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oeorgla. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  In  line  with  that 
observation  that  we  took  that  Into  con- 
sideration that  the  NASA  request  for  135 
was  reduced  to  65.  We  discussed  that 
with  them  and  they  very  frankly  told  us 
that  a  number  of  those  included  In  the 
request  were  already  In  their  employ.  It 
would  result  In  their  getting  an  increase, 
but  they  were  not  going  to  go  outside  and 
get  new  people,  so  we  took  that  Into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  who  knows  so  much  more 
about  this  than  I  do,  this  question :  How 
many  of  these  people  who  will  benefit  by 
these  Increases  are  presently  on  the  pay- 
roll? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  There  is  a 
pretty  substantial  percentage  of  them. 

Mr.  BOW.  Would  It  be  around  70  or 
75  percent? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  No,  the  per- 
centage would  not  be  that  high. 

Mr.  BOW.  Perhaps  in  the  supergrade 
];x)sitions  practically  all  of  them  are  now 
on  the  payroll. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Not  practi- 
cally all  of  them,  but  a  large  percentage 
of  them. 

Mr.  BOW.  But  the  new  i>osltlons  area 
would  be  In  the  scientific  and  profes- 
sional positions.    Am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  beUeve  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  the  super- 
grades  are  presently  employed  and  prob- 
ably 50  percent  of  the  G-13  positions. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
appreciate  his  observations,  because  he 
does  know  this  bill  and  this  subject,  but  I 
say  to  those  who  are  In  favor  of  this  bill 
who  generally  make  the  same  observa- 
tions I  am  making,  that  when  you  bring 
a  bill  of  this  kind  before  the  House  it 
ought  to  be  recognized  that  our  Govern- 
ment Is  In  debt  to  the  tune  of  $290  bil- 
lion, a  debt.  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  of 
more  than  the  combined  debt  of  every 
other  nation  In  the  world  combined.  We 
are  Increasing  the  debt  rather  than  hold- 
ing it  steady  or  reducing  It.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  national  security,  this  is  a 
domestic  program.  I  do  hoiie  that  the 
Congress  soon  will  find  some  way  to  hold 
the  line  and  make  some  savings  Instead 
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of  constantly  Increasing  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  can  stop  this  busi- 
ness, we  can  stop  creating  new  agencies 
and  spending  so  much  on  their  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes,  we  can  also  abolish 
some  of  these  temporary  agencies,  for 
the  most  permanent  thing  In  Washing- 
ton today  Is  a  temporary  agency.  Prob- 
ably some  of  these  supergrades  are  going 
into  the  temporary  agencies. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  George  P.  Miller  1. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  support  H.R.  7377.  al- 
though, frankly,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
some  of  the  cuts  that  have  been  made  in 
the  supergrades. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration personnel.  I  deny  that  these 
are  pay  raises  primarily  for  the  people 
on  the  payroll  at  the  present  time. 
These  raises  are  designed  to  attract  new 
people  and  to  hold  in  service  competent 
people  who  have  been  trained  and  In 
whom  the  Govermnent  has  a  great  in- 
vestment. These  Government  scientists 
and  technicians  are  attracted  by  private 
industry  and  by  the  contractors  for  the 
Government  in  this  field.  When  we 
enter  into  a  contract  with  one  of  these 
private  operations  for  the  development 
of  a  particular  vehicle  or  some  other 
facet  of  the  space  program,  we  pay  the 
salaries.  Therefore,  we  are  the  losers 
when  such  employees  are  attracted  to 
better-paying  jobs  in  private  Industry. 
Men  who  are  competent  In  the  special- 
ized field  which  NASA  offers  have  every 
opportxmity  to  leave  Federal  service  and 
to  receive  new  employment  and,  I  might 
say,  very  lucrative  employment  else- 
where. 

Since  May  25  this  Congress  has  added 
$662  million  to  the  budget  of  NASA  to 
proceed  with  Its  present  program.  Are 
we  going  to  spend  this  money  with  peo- 
ple who  are  not  capable,  or  who  are  m- 
efflcient  in  handling  It,  or  are  we  going 
to  get  the  best  people  we  can  to  ad- 
minister this  program? 

The  Administrator  of  NASA  told  me 
the  other  day  that  a  man  would  come 
with  the  Government  for  around  $21,000 
a  year  who  can  make  twice  that  much  on 
the  outside.  ThertJ  are  dozens  of  com- 
panies that  win  pay  tiiat  money. 

I  am  conscious  Of  the  fact  that  some 
time  ago  I  recommfnded  a  young  girl  for 
a  job  In  the  Biu-eau  of  Standards.  She 
was  just  completing;  college  and  had  gone 
through  school  on  scholarships,  gradu- 
ating very  high  as  a  physicist.  I  do  not 
know  what  her  salary  was  then  or  Is  now. 
I  related  this  story  to  the  executive  vice 
president  of  one  of  the  biggest  air  corpo- 
rations In  this  country,  and  as  I  left  he 
said: 

Mr.  MiLLKB.  you  wM-e  telling  me  about  this 
girl  who  went  to  «ork  for  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  I  will  glx-e  her  $50  more  a  month 
than  she  is  recelfing  from  the  Federal 
agency. 


I  said: 

How  do  you  know  what  she  is  worth?  How 
can  you  say  you  will  give  her  more  money? 

He  said: 

I  do  not  care  about  that.  Whatever  she 
Is  worth  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  she  Is 
worth  $60  a  month  more  to  me. 

That  is  how  you  lose  trained  technical 
people.  I  merely  make  these  remarks  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  the  future. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Lesinski]. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
supporting  H Jl.  7377  for  the  reason  basi- 
cally there  are  great  needs  for  these 
r>ositlons.  I  supported  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  James  C.  Davis],  last 
week  in  opposition  to  allowing  40  super- 
grade  positions  in  the  Peace  Corps  be- 
cause of  the  fact  this  bill  was  coming  up 
for  consideration.  Regardless  of  the 
Peace  Corps  needs,  there  is  no  reason 
for  giving  them  more  than  they  actually 
should  have.  This  bill  provides  positions 
for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission pool  we  have  370  supergrade 
positions.  If  an  agency  needs  more 
than  what  is  provided  for  m  this  bill, 
it  may  go  to  the  Commission  and  ask  for 
additional  positions  in  the  supergrade 
position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  suggest  that 
this  bill  be  supported  because  it  offers  an 
orderly  procedure  for  Increasing  the 
number  of  supergrades  in  the  Federal 
Government  without  any  chance  of  their 
hiring  too  many. 

Referring  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Bowl,  said,  this  will  save  the 
Government  money  for  If  not  passed  the 
Government  will  have  to  contract  to  pri- 
vate companies  projects  that  charge  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  similar  work  done 
because  of  overhead  and  cost-plus  al- 
lowances. 

This  bill  may  cost  money  but  It  actu- 
ally saves  money. 

The  following  are  the  positions  and 
salary  ranges  provided  In  the  bill: 

Sumber 
Supergrade    positions    16,    17,    and    18, 
$15,265  to  $18,500: 

Civil  Service  Commission  pool 370 

Department  of  Defense 40 

Federal  Home  Loan  Ba^k  Board 4 

Total.. ---  414 

Scientific     and     professional     positions, 
$12,600  to  $19,000: 

Agriculture 5 

Commerce ^ 

Defense 85 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 15 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 3 

Interior 3 

National  Security  Agency. 80 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 

minUtration 85 

Poet  Office 3 

Total 21* 

Poetal  field  service  positions: 
Post  Office  Department 40 

Total WS 

U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency 80 

Grand  total 698 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is,  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  7377),  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  305,  nays  53,  not  voting  77, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  214] 

TEAS— 305 


AbWtt 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Addonizlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alger 

Andersen. 

Minn. 
Anderson,  Dl. 
Andrews 
Ashley 
AsplnaU 
Auch'ncloss 
Avery 
Bailey 
BaMwin 
Baring 
BaiTett 
Barry 
Bass.  N.H. 
Bates 
Battln     - 
Becker 
Eeckworth 
Bennett.  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
BlatnUc 
Blltch 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Broyhlll 
Burke,  Ky. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Byrne.  Pa. 
CahUl 
Cannon 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Clark 
Coad 
Cobelan 
Collier 
Conte 
Cook 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Iifass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daniels 

Da  via, 
James  C. 

Davis,  John  W 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounian 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Domlnlck 

Donohue 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Dumo 


Dwyer 

Edmondson 

ElUott 

EUsworth 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

FasceU 

Felghan 

Fenton 

Plndley 

Flunegan 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Forrester 

Fountain 

FreUnghuyscn 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garland 

Oarmatz 

Gavin 

Glaimo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Good  ting 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Ortflln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoffman.  HI. 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

HuU 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 
.  Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Md. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

KUday 

Kilgore 

King,  Calif. 

Kmg,  Utah 


Klrwan 

Kltcbln 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kowalskl 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Lesinski 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCormack 

McDoweU 

McPaU 

Mclntire 

McBiUlan 

Macdonald 

MacOregor 

Mack 

Madden 

MagnuEon 

Mahon 

MailUard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mathias 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

MUler,  Clem 

Miller, 
George  P. 

MUler.  N.T. 

MlUlken 

MiUs 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Moss 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nix 

Norblad 

Nygaard 

O'Brien.  111. 

OBrien,  N.Y. 

O'Hara.  Dl. 

CHara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

ONelll 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Poff 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Randall 

Ray 

Relfel 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riehlman 

RUey 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Bodlno 
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•i'i 


11 V  i 


Rogsts,  Cola 

ShrtTer 

ToHefKn 

Raaen,yitt. 

«b«l 

Trtmbl* 

Booney 

nkea 

Tuck 

Rostenkowskl 

SLsk 

Tupper 

Roudebush 

Smith.  C&IU. 

Udall.  Morris  K. 

Rouah 

Smith.  Iowa 

mtaaaa 

RuttMcford 

Smith.  Mks. 

Vanlk 

Byan 

Spenc* 

VanPslt 

Springer 

Van  Zandt 

8«ntH«elo 

StaOOrd 

Wallbauser 

Sftylor 

Staggers 

Watts 

8clMdeb«rg 

Stee4t 

Wete 

Scherer 

Stephens 

Whalley 

Schneebrtl 

StrattoD 

Wharton 

Scbvetker 

BtQbbleBekt 

Whltener 

Sdiwengel 

SoUlvan 

Wlckerahaso. 

Sontt 

Taylor 

WldnaU 

Scran  ton 

Teague,  Tex. 

winis 

aeely-Brown 

.  WUson.  Oallt. 

Sdden 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Yates 

Sheppard 

Thorn  berry 

Zablockl 

Shipley 

ToU 

MAYS— 53 

Abemethy 

Harsha 

Nelsen 

Alford 

Hlestand 

Passman 

Aabbrook 

Hoffman,  ICdi.  Pillion 

Aahmore 

Koran 

Poage 

Jensen 

Reece 

Betta 

Jonas 

Rhodes,  Arte. 

Bow 

King,  NT. 

Rousselot 

Brown 

Kyi 

Schenck 

Bruce 

LatU 

Short 

Clancy 

Mcculloch 

Smith,  Va. 

Cunningham 

McVey 

Taber 

Devlnfl 

MarshaU 

Utt 

Dole 

Matthews 

WUIUms 

Dom 

Michel 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Fisher 

Mlnshall 

Wlnstead 

Gary 

Moore 

Wright 

Gathings 

Moorehead. 

Haley 

Ohio 

Harrison,  WJo 

.  Moaher 

HOT  VOnifO— 77 

Anfuao 

GoodeU 

Plmle 

Arends 

Hall 

Powell 

Ayres 

Harrison,  Va. 

Rabaut 

Baker 

Hebert 

Rains 

Hoeven 

Reuas 

Belcher 

Holtzman 

Rogers,  Tex. 

BeU 

.  Rooserelt 

Berry 

Johnson,  Wis. 

St.  George 

Boggs 

Saund 

BoyklQ 

Keams 

Shelley 

Brootu 

Kee 

SUer 

Buckley 

Kllbum 

Slack 

Byrueft.  Wis. 

KluczjmskJl 

Teague,  Calif. 

Carey 

Laird 

Thomas 

Casey 

McDonough 

Thompson,  La. 

Chlperfield 

McSween 

Thompeon.  Tex. 

Church 

Martin.  Nehr. 

Vinson 

Colmer 

Mason 

Walter 

Cooley 

Weaver 

Daddario 

MoiUder 

Westland 

Dague 

Multer 

Whltten 

DerwlnaU 

Norrell 

Young 

Dooley 

Osmers 

Younger 

Dowdy 

Pelly 

Zelenko 

Ford 

Pfoat 

Frazler 

PUcher 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  and  Mr.  Buckley  for,  wltli  Mr. 
Berry  against. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Shelley  for,  with 
Mr.  Hall  against. 

Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Anfuso  for.  with  Mr. 
Martin  of  Nebraska  against. 

Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Multer  for,  with  Vtc. 
Harrison  ol  Virginia  against. 

Mr.  Boggs  and  Mr.  Holtsman  for,  with  Mr. 
Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Rains  and  Mr.  Zelenko  for,  with  Mr. 
KUburn  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Rabaut  with  Mr.  Hoeren. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Kesms. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Ajres. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  SUer. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  VonL 


Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Ifr.  M^raMer  with  Mr.  Mascm. 

Ifr.  JoiinBao  at  Wisconsin  wKh  Mr.  Lairtl. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Coodell. 

Mr.  Ftaaier  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Oooivy  with  Mr.  Bjrmes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Norrell  with  Mr.  Tsague  of  Call- 
lornia. 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr  Westland. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mrs.  Church. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Chiperfleld. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Baas  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mrs.  Pfost  with  Mr.  Plrnle, 

Bir.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Walter  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Saund  with  Mr.  McDonough. 

Mr.  GARY  and  Mr.  BEERMAN 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bin  to  increase  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  positions  which  may  be  placed 
in  the  top  grades  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  on  the 
number  of  research  and  development 
positions  of  scientists  and  engineers  for 
which  special  rates  of  pay  are  author- 
ized, and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER     MESSAGE     FROM     THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  Con.  Res.  40.  Concurrent  resolutioo  ex- 
pressing regret  on  the  death  of  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold.  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  without  amendment 
bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House 

of  the  following  titles : 

HJ(.  1333.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  A.  N. 
Dcringer,  Inc.; 

HJl.  1507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Jacob  Habexle; 

H.R.  2179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ksale  V. 
Johnson; 

H.R.  2334.  An  act  for  the  reUcf  of  Wash- 
ington George  Brodber  Bryan; 

HJl.  2615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Victor  Wang  Ta  Ng  and  his  wife,  Alice  Siu 
Har  Ng: 

H.R.  2666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adellna 
Benedict  (nee  Rosasco); 

H.R.  3007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Luciano  (RocchI)  Rosasco; 

H.R.  3133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucille 
Collins: 

H.R.  3401.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatore 
Cairo; 

H.R.  4028.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lennon 
May; 

H.R.  4484.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  IDss  Liu 
Lai  Chlng: 

H.R.  4917.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albany 
County,  N.Y.; 

H.R.  5534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Helena  Sullivan; 

H.R.  5343.  An  act  to  amend  section  5021 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  5613.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  pyrnando 
Manni; 

H.H.  5754.  An  act  to  e^rrj  Into  effect  a  pro- 
vision  of   the   Convention  of   Paris   for  the 


Protection  of  Industrial  Property  as  revised 
at  Lisbon.  Portugal,  October  31.  1958; 

H.R.  8729.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  lands  held  for  Inclvislon  In 
the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Recre- 
ational Area.  N.C..  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJi.  6834.  An  act  to  amend  section  36  of 
title  18.  United  SUtes  Code; 

H.R.  7259.  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  VS.  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Lorulsiana,  Lafayette  Division,  hold- 
ing court  at  Lafayette.  La^ 

HJi.  7368.  An  act  to  antend  section  4126 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  compensation  to  prison  Inmates  for  in- 
juries incurred  in  the  course  of  employment; 

H  R  7873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Gonmlez  I^mandes  Long: 

H  R.  8336.  An  act  to  authorise  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  Judgments  In  favor  o( 
any  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Col- 
vllle  Reservation; 

HJI.  8341.  An  act  to  autborlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  cover- 
ing the  causes  and  prevention  of  Injuries, 
health  hazards,  and  other  health  and  safety 
coDdlttons  In  metal  and  nonmetallte  mines 
( excluding  coal  and  lignite  mines ) ; 

UJt  8490.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember a.  1958.  establishing  a  Commlsaloa 
and  Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure,  as  amended; 

H.B.  8871.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  of  1960; 

H  R.  9030.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to 
promote  the  edticatlon  of  the  blind,  approved 
March  3.  187V,  as  an>^TKled.  so  as  to  anthorise 
wider  distribution  of  books  and  other  special 
Instruction  materials  for  the  blind,  and  to 
Increase  the  appropriatlni^  authorised  for 
this  purpose,  and  to  otherwise  improve  such 
act; 

HJI.  9080.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  ft  Washington  Railroad 
Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
branch  sidings  over  First  Street  8W.  In  the 
District  of  Ooltmibla: 

H  J.  Res.  358.  Joint  reaolutiaii  authorizing 
the  President  to  tame  aanually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  ths  third  week  in  March 
as  National  Poison  Prevention  Week,  in  or- 
der to  aid  in  bringing  to  the  American  peo- 
ple the  dangers  of  accidental  poisoning. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

EJl.  5968.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Coliimbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amerKlment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  980.  An  act  to  make  available  to  chil- 
dren who  are  handicapped  by  deafness  the 
specially  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed 
to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  make  avail- 
able to  Individuals  suffering  speech  and 
hearing  impairments  the  specially  trained 
speech  pathologists  and  audiologlsts  needed 
to  help  them  overcome  their  handicaps. 

The  message  also  annotinced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJI. 
4998)  entitled  "An  act  to  assist  in  ex- 
panding and  improving  community  fa- 
cilities and  services  for  the  health  care 
of  aged  and  other  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes.*' 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  on  August  28,  1961, 
during  three  rollcalls. 

The  first  rollcall  was  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  HJI.  8181,  a 
bill  to  authorize  coixstruction  of  a  Na- 
tional Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Had  I  been 
present,  would  have  voted  "aye." 

The  second  rollcall  was  on  final  pass- 
age of  HJI.  8181.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

The  third  rollcall  was  on  H.R.  7176,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  initiate  a  national  hog  cholera 
eradication  program.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent. I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call No.  211  I  am  not  recorded.  I  was 
imavoldably  detained.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  on  roUcalls  Nos.  210 
and  211.  I  ask  that  the  Rccosd  show 
that  had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  both. 


COMMITTEE  SESSION  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  may  sit  tomor- 
row afternoon  during  the  session  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  During 
general  debate? 

Mr.  CELLER.     Yes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNEX  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING  OFFICE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  3019)  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  a  fireproof  annex  build- 
ing for  use  of  the  Ooverrunent  Printing 
OflBce,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk   read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enticted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  constructed  in 
accordance  with  plans  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Public  Printer,  a  fireproof  an- 
nex building  for  use  of  the  Oovernment 
Printing  Ofllce,  Including  the  mechanical 
equipment  for  the  building,  connections  with 
the  present  Ooveroment  Printing  Office 
buildings  and  utilities,  interconnections  with 
the  Capitol  Power  Plant  in  accordance  with 
platu  to  be  approved  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  access  facilities  over  or  under  pub- 
lic streets,  other  necessary  appurtenances  or 
facilities,  and  such  mechanical  and  other 
changes  In  the  present  Oovernment  Printing 
Office  buildings  as  may  be  necessitated 
thereby. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  1  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of 


General  Services  is  authorized  to  acquire  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  by  purchase, 
condemnation,  donation,  transfer  without 
relmbtirsement.  or  otherwise,  such  publicly 
or  privately  owned  real  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (Including  streets  and 
alleys  or  parts  thereof)  as  may  be  located 
In  the  area  extending  west  of  the  property 
line  at  the  rear  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  Building  Numbered  3,  along  H  Street 
west  of  North  Capitol  Street  to  the  alley 
connecting  G  and  H  Streets  and  south  to 
Jackson  Alley,  including  that  portion  of 
Jackson  Alley  adjacent  to  the  proposed  site 
bordered  on  the  south  by  present  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  property  and  to  the 
north  by  lots  numbered  823,  824.  47,  48.  49. 
68.  67.  and  Including  the  "T"  shaped  public 
alley  bounded  by  lots  64.  65.  and  66  on  the 
north,  lot  67  on  the  east.  Jackson  Alley  on 
the  south  and  lot  68  on  the  west,  in  square 
numbered  824  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  Any  proceeding  for  condemnation  (x- 
dered  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  pertinent 
provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  acquisition  of  land  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  tise  in  the  United 
States",  approved  March  1.  1929  (16  D.C. 
Code.  sees.  619-644). 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  demolition 
and  removal  as  expedltiotisly  as  possible  of 
any  buildings  or  other  structures  on.  or  con- 
stituting a  part  of.  such  real  property  as  may 
be  acquired  under,  or  made  available  tar  the 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

( d )  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
is  authorized  to  cause  the  building  herein 
provided  for  to  l>e  constructed  pursuant  to 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  479),  but  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  sections  7  and 
8(a)  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and  such  s\ims 
may  be  available  for  transfer  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  remain  avail- 
able  until   expended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  3019  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  is  needed 
legislation.  It  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion of  a  much  needed  annex  to  the  pres- 
ent Government  Printing  OflBce.  The 
annex  will  be  four  stories  and  a  basement 
and  will  be  used  primarily  for  paper 
storage.     Its  estimated  cost  is  $5,750,000. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Government 
Printing  OflBce  uses  a  warehouse  in  Pran- 
conia,  Va.,  which  is  located  some  15  miles 
from  Washington.  As  a  result  of  the 
roof  collapse  of  this  warehouse,  which 
the  Government  is  renting  at  Pranconia, 
back  on  April  15  last,  some  $55,000  worth 
of  paper  was  destroyed  and  there  was  an 
extensive  disruption  in  the  production 
and  delivery  schedules. 

The  annual  estimated  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed new  building  would  be  $41,800 
compared  with  the  present  operating  and 
rental  expenses  in  the  building  now  be- 
ing used  at  Pranconia,  which  amounts  to 
$316,454.  The  construction  of  the  new 
building  would  result  in  an  annual  econ- 


omy of  $274,654.  At  this  rate,  the  cost 
of  this  new  building  will  be  written  oflf  In 
20  years  and  11  months. 

The  construction  of  this  new  building 
will  result  in  a  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  will  provide  for  a  more 
eflBcient  operation  of  the  Government 
Printing  OflBce.    I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  con- 
sidered carefully  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  It  was 
unanimously  reported  out  and  endorsed 
by  both  committees. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJI.  3019? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

EXPANDING  AND  IMPROVING  COM- 
MUNITY PACILrnES  AND  SERV- 
ICES FOR  THE  HEALTH  CARE  OF 
AGED 

Mr.  HARRIS  submitted  a  conference 
reixjrt  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HJi. 
4998)  to  assist  in  expanding  and  im- 
proving community  faciUtles  and  serv- 
ices for  the  health  care  of  aged  and 
other  persons,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJI. 
7318)  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  a 
class  of  supplemental  air  carriers,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
101  of  the  Federal  AvUtlon  Act  of  1968  (49 
XJS.C.  1301)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (32)  and  (33)  as  (34)  and  (35), 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  paragraph  (31)  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

"(32)  'Supplemental  air  carrier"  means  an 
air  carrier  holding  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  authorizing  it  to 
engage   in  supplemental  air  transportation. 

"(33)  'Supplemental  air  transportation' 
means  charter  trips  in  air  transportation, 
other  than  the  transportation  of  mail  by  air- 
craft, rendered  pursuant  to  a  certiflcata  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  Issued  pur- 
suant to  section  401(d)(3)  of  this  Act  to 
supplement  the  scheduled  service  authorized 
by  certificates  of  pubUc  convenience  and 
necessity  issued  pursuant  to  sections  401(d) 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  401  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1371(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
certificate  to  engage  In  supplemental  air 
transportation,  the  Board  may  Issue  a  cer- 
tificate, to  any  applicant  not  holding  a  cer- 
tificate under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  authorizing  the  whole  or  any 
part  thereof  for  such  periods  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity. If  it  finds  that  the  applicant  is  fit, 
willing,  and  able  properly  to  perform  the 
transportation    covered    by    the    application 
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and  to  confann  to  the  proriatons  of  thim 
Act  and  tbm  rulea,  regulaaons.  and  requtre- 

mentfl  of  the  Board  thereunder.  Any  cer- 
tificate Uaued  pursuant  to  tlxia  paxagraph 
sball  contain  such  Umltattons  a«  the  Board 
shall  ftnd  neeeaBary  to  aaattirB  that  the  serr- 
ice  rendered  pursuant  thereto  will  be  lim- 
ited to  su{>plemental  air  transportation  as 
defined  In  thia  Act." 

Sac.  3.  Subsection  (e>  at  section  401  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (40  UB.C. 
1371  (e> )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TSBKS   AJfD   CONOrnOKS   OV    CXBTiriCATX 

''(e)(1)  Bach  certificate  Issued  under  this 
section  shall  specify  the  terminal  points  and 
intermediate  points,  if  any,  between  which 
the  all-  carrier  is  authorised  to  engage  in  air 
transportation  and  the  service  to  be  ren- 
dered; and  there  shall  be  attached  to  the 
exercise  at  the  prtrllegea  granted  by  the  cer- 
tificate, or  amendment  thw^to,  such  reason- 
able terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  as 
t>M  public  Interest  may  require. 

"(2)  A  certificate  Issued  tmder  this  sec- 
tion to  engage  in  foreign  air  transportation 
shall,  insofar  as  the  operation  is  to  take 
place  without  the  United  States,  designate 
the  terminal  and  Intermediate  points  only 
Insofar  as  the  Board  shall  deem  practicable, 
and  otherwise  shall  designate  only  the  gen- 
eral route  or  routes  to  be  followed.  Any  air 
carrier  holding  a  certificate  for  foreign  air 
transportation  ^all  be  authorized  to  handle 
and  transport  mall  of  countries  other  than 
the  United  SUtcs. 

"(3)  A  certificate  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion to  engage  in  supplemental  air  trans- 
portation shall  designate  the  terminal  and 
intermediate  points  only  Insofar  as  the 
Board  shall  deem  practicable  and  otherwise 
shall  designate  only  the  geographical  area  or 
areas  within  or  between  which  service  may 
be  rendered. 

"(4)  Mo  term.  c(H>dition,  or  limitation  of 
a  certificate  shall  restrict  the  right  of  an  air 
carrier  to  add  to  or  change  schedules,  equip- 
ment, accommodations,  and  facllitlee  for 
performing  the  authorised  transportation 
and  service  as  the  development  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  demands  of  the  public  shall 
require;  except  that  the  Board  may  impose 
such  terms,  conditions,  or  limitations  in  a 
certificate  for  supplemental  air  transporta- 
tion when  req\ilred  by  subsection  (d)  (8)  of 
this  section. 

"(5)  No  air  carrier  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  any  term,  condition,  or  limitation  of 
Its  certificate  by  landing  or  taking  off  during 
an  emergency  at  a  point  not  named  in  Its 
certificate  or  by  operating  in  an  emergency, 
under  regulations  which  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  between  terminal  and  inter- 
mediate points  other  than  those  specified  in 
Its  certificate. 

"(6)  Any  air  carrier,  other  than  a  supple- 
mental air  carrier,  may  perform  charter  trips 
or  any  other  special  service,  without  regard 
to  the  points  named  In  Its  certificate,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board." 

Sec.  4.  TlUe  IV  of  the  Federal  AvIaUon 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SPBCIAI.  OPBBATDfC  atTTHOBIZATIONS 

"Authority  of  Board  to  issue 
"Sec.  417.  (a)  If  the  Board  fijids  upon  an 
Investigation  conducted  on  its  own  initiative 
or  upon  request  of  an  air  carrier — 

"(1)  that  the  capacity  for  air  transporta- 
tion being  offered  by  the  holder  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
between  particular  points  in  the  United 
States  is,  or  wUl  be,  temporarily  insuffldent 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public  or 
the  postal  snrvlce;  or 

"(3)  that  there  to  a  temporary  requirement 
for  air  transportation  between  two  points, 
one  or  both  of  which  is  not  regularly  served 
by  any  air  carrier;  aixd 


"(S)  that  any  supplemental  sir  carrier  can 
provide  the  additional  service  temporarily 
required  in  the  public  Interest: 

the  Board  may  Issue  to  such  supplemental 
air  carrier  a  special  operating  authorization 
to  engage  in  air  transportation  between  such 
points. 

'Terms  of  authortxation 

"(b)  A  special  operating  authorization 
Issued  under  this  section — 

"(I)  shall  contain  such  limitations  or  re- 
quirements as  to  frequency  of  service,  size 
or  type  of  equipment,  or  otherwise,  as  will 
assure  that  the  service  so  authorized  will 
alleviate  the  Insufilclency  which  otherwise 
would  exist,  without  significant  diversion  of 
traffic  from  the  holders  of  certificates  for 
the  route; 

(2)  shall  be  valid  for  not  more  than  thirty 
days  and  may  be  extended  for  additional 
periods  aggregating  not  more  than  sixty 
days;  and 

"(3)  shall  not  be  deemed  a  license  within 
the  meaning  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act   (5  U.S.C.   1008(b) ) . 

"Procedure 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  estab- 
lish procedures  for  the  expeditious  investi- 
gation and  determination  of  requests  for 
such  special  op^^tlng  authorizations.  Such 
(M'ocedures  shall  Include  written  notice  to 
air  carriers  certificated  to  provide  service 
between  the  i>oints  involved,  and  shall  pro- 
vide for  such  opportunity  to  protest  the 
application  in  writing,  and  at  the  Board's 
discretion  to  be  heard  orally  in  stipport  of 
such  protest,  as  will  not  unduly  delay  Is- 
sxutnce  of  such  special  operating  authoriza- 
ticHi.  taking  into  account  the  degree  of 
emergency  involved." 

Szc.  6.  (a)  If  any  applicant  who  makes 
application  under  section  401(d)  (S)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  for  a  certificate 
for  supplemental  air  transportation  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shaU  show — 

(1)  that  it.  or  ita  predecessor  in  interest, 
was  an  air  carrier  authorised  to  fumlsta 
service  between  places  within  the  United 
States  under  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  issued  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  pursuant  to  order  K-1S4S6, 
adopted  January  28,  1969,  or  order  B-1419A. 
adopted  July  8,  1959,  or  that  It  was  given 
interim  authority  to  operate  in  interstate 
air  transportation  as  a  supplemental  air 
carrier  under  Board  order  E-9744  of  No- 
vember 15,  1955,  and  has  pending  before  the 
Board  an  application  for  certification  as  a 
supplemental  air  carrier  which  was  filed 
prior  to  July  14.  1980; 

(2)  that,  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  such  certificate  was  Issued  or  such 
interim  operating  authority  waa  coiiferred 
by  the  Board  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  such  applicant  or  his 
predecessor  in  Interest  lawfully  performed 
(A)  a  substantial  j>ortlon  of  the  transporta- 
tion authorized  by  such  certificate  or  In- 
terim operating  authority,  (B)  substantial 
operations  In  overseas  or  foreign  air  trans- 
portation, as  a  supplemental  or  large  irregu- 
lar air  carrier,  authorized  by  the  Board,  or 
(C)  substantial  operations  for  the  Ifilitary 
Establishment  of  the  United  States  author- 
ized by  the  Board; 

(3)  that  such  certificate  or  Interim  op- 
erating authority  had  not  been  revoked  or 
otherwise  terminated  by  the  Board  or  had 
not  otherwise  expired  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  Protfided,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  such  certificate  or 
operating  authority  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  revoked  or  terminated  if  the 
Board  has  issued  a  final  order  to  that  effect 
on  or  t>efore  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  notwithstanding  a  pending  judicial 
review  of  such  order;   and 

(4)  that  such  certificate  or  interim  opsrst- 
Ing  authority  Is  held  by  the  original  grantee 


or  has  been  transferred  to  the  applicant  with 
Board  approval  pursuant  to  section  401(b) 
of  the  FMeral  Aviation  Act  of  1958:  Pro- 
vided, tbrnt  application  under  thto  section 
may  also  be  made  by  a  person  wbo  on  the 
date  at  enactment  of  this  Act  had  on  file 
with  the  Board  an  appUcatkin  for  the  ap- 
proval of  transfer  to  him  of  a  certificate  for 
supplemental  air  transportation  or  interim 
operating  authority,  in  which  case  the  Board 
shall  Issue  to  such  person  a  new  interim 
certificate  or  new  Interim  operating  author- 
ity under  this  section  if  It  approves  the  trans- 
fer pursuant  to  section  401(h)  of  the  Federsl 
Aviation  Act  of   I96S: 

the  Board,  upon  proof  of  such  facts,  shall 
Issue  a  new  interim  certificate  or  new  interim 
authority  to  such  applicant  to  engage  in 
st4>plenaental  air  transportation  to  the  same 
extent  authorized  in  the  applicant's  cer- 
tificate or  interim  authority,  or  both,  and 
subject  to  the  tern»s,  conditions,  and  limita- 
tions attached  thereto,  pending  issuance  or 
denial  of  a  certificate  pursuant  to  section 
401(d)  O)  at  the  Federal  AvUtlon  Act  of  1968 
authorizing  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
transportation  covered  by  the  application. 

(b)  If  any  applicant  who  makes  applica- 
tion under  section  401(d)(3)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  for  a  certificate  for  sup- 
plemental air  tranmxjrtatloQ  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  ahow  that  It  or  its  predecessor  has  re- 
ceived Interim  operating  authority  trom  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Bosrd  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  the  first  section  of  Public  Law 
86-661  of  July  14,  I960  (74  Stat.  527).  the 
Board,  upon  proof  of  such  facts,  shall  issue 
new  Interim  authority  to  such  applicant  to 
engage  in  supplemental  air  transportation  to 
the  same  extent  authorized  In  the  applicant's 
Interim  authority,  and  subject  to  the  terms, 
conditions,  aiul  limttation.s  attached  thereto, 
peiKllng  issuancs  or  denial  of  a  certificate 
pursuant  to  section  401  (d)  (3)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  authorizing  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  transportation  covered  by 
the  application. 

(c)  A  new  interim  certificate  or  new  In- 
terim authority  issued  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  license  within  the 
DMuUng  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  (6  UB.C.  1008<b>). 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If  any  air  carrier,  or  ita  prede- 
cessor in  Interest,  was  an  air  carrier  author- 
ized to  furnish  service  t>etween  places  within 
the  United  States  by  a  oertlfleate  of  public 
convenience  and  iMcesalty  issued  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautlca  Board  pursuant  to  order 
E-13436,  adopted  January  28.  1959,  or  order 
E-14196,  adopted  July  8,  1959,  or  It  or  Its 
predecessor  received  Interim  operating  au- 
thority from  the  Board  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  the  first  section  of  Public  Law 
86~e«l  of  July  14,  1980  (74  Stat.  537).  It 
may  perform  operations  under  Its  existing 
authority  for  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  If  it  has  filed 
application  pursuant  to  section  401(d)(3) 
of  the  Federal  AviaUon  Act  of  19&8  within 
said  thirty  days,  until  the  Board  has  granted 
or  denied  a  new  interim  certificate  or  new 
Interim  authority  under  section  6  of  this 
Act.  Any  air  carrier  whose  application  for 
certification  as  a  supplemental  air  carrier 
la  pending  before  the  Bosrd  and  which  (A) 
has  operated  In  Interstate  air  transportation 
as  a  supplemental  air  carrier  pursuant  to 
authority  granted  under  the  Board  order 
£-0744  of  November  15.  1965.  and  (B)  had 
such  application  for  a  certificate  as  a  sup- 
plemental air  carrlsr  pending  before  the 
Board  on  July  14.  1960.  may  continue  to  op- 
erate in  interstate  air  transportation  under 
iU  existing  authority  for  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  if  It 
has  filed  application  pursuant  to  section 
401(d)(3)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968  within  said  thirty  days,  until  the  Board 
has  g(ranted  or  denied  a  new  Interim  certlfl- 
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cate  or  new  interim  authority  tuider  section 
6  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  certificates  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  issued  by  the  Board  pursuant 
to  order  E-13436  adapted  January  28.  1959, 
and  order  E-14196,  adopted  July  8,  1969,  aiul 
the  Interim  operating  authority  Issued  by 
the  Board  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  the 
first  section  of  Public  Law  86-661  of  July  14, 
I960  (74  SUt.  627).  and  the  exemption 
authority  Issued  by  the  Board  tmder  order 
E-9744  of  November  16,  1955,  and  prior 
authority  under  individual  exemptions  or 
Letters  of  Registration  reinstated  by  the 
Board  under  order  E-10161  of  April  3,  1956, 
shall  terminate  on  the  date  of  an  order  of 
the  Bocu-d  granting  or  denyiiig  a  new  interim 
certificate  or  new  interim  authority  under 
section  6  of  this  Act,  or  if  the  carrier  files 
no  application  under  section  401  (d)(3)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  at  the  end  of  said  thirty-day 
period. 

(c)  Any  air  carrier  whose  operating  au- 
thority in  interstate  air  transporlaUon  under 
Board  order  1-9744  is  continuing  solely  by 
virtue  of  a  Judicial  stay  of  a  Board  order 
which  otherwise  would  terminate  such 
operating  authority,  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
continue  to  operate,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions and  limitations  contained  tn  order 
E-9744  or  imposed  by  the  court,  until  the 
coiut  shall  lift  such  stay  or  imtil  the  final 
disposition  of  the  judicial  review  proceeding 
of  such  Board  order,  whichever  shall  first 
occur. 

Sec.  7.  The  provlskins  of  this  Act  shall  in 
no  way  affect  the  authority  of  the  Board — 

(1)  to  maintain  any  enforcement  or  com- 
pliance proceeding  or  action  against  the 
holder  of  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  Issued  pursuant  to  Board  order 
E-13436  of  January  38.  1969,  or  Board  order 
K-14196  of  July  8.  19ee.  or  against  the  holder 
of  any  Interim  operating  authority  conferred 
by  the  Board  under  paragraph  (2)  of  the 
first  section  of  Public  Law  86-661  or  under 
Board  order  E-9744  of  November  15.  1955, 
which  proceeding  or  action  U  pending  be- 
fore the  Board  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act;  or 

(2)  to  institute,  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  any  enforcement  or 
oompUarxce  proceeding  or  action  against  the 
holder  of  any  certificate  or  Interim  operating 
authority  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  violation 
of— 

(A)  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 

(B)  the  provisions  of  such  certificate, 

(C)  the  terms  of  such  operating  author- 
ity, or 

(D)  the  reguUtlODs  of  the  Board, 
without  regard  to  when  such  violation  oc- 
curred. 

Any  sanction  which  the  Board  lawfiilly 
could  have  imposed  on  the  operating  author- 
ity of  the  holder  of  any  certificate  or  interim 
operating  authority  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  section  for  any  violation  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section, 
which  violation  occurred  prior  to  the  issu- 
ance to  such  holder  of  a  new  interim  certifi- 
cate or  new  interim  authority  under  section 
6  of  this  Act  or  the  issuance  to  such  holder 
of  •  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  to  engage  in  supplemental  air 
transportation  under  paragraph  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 401(d)  of  the  Federal  AviaUon  Act  of 
1968.  may  be  imposed  on  the  certificate  or 
other  operating  authority  issued  to  such 
holder  imder  section  5  of  this  Act  or  tmder 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  401(d)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  oC  1958. 

Sec.  8.  Any  application  of  an  air  carrier 
heretofore  consolidated  Into  the  Board  proc- 
oeedlng  known  as  the  Large  Irregular  Air 
Carrier  Investigation,  Docket  Numbered  6182 
and  others,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 


finally  disposed  of  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

8»c.  9.  Section  901  (a)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  UB.C.  1471(S))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Safety,  economic,  and  postal  offenses 
"Sec.  901.  (a)  (1)  Any  person  who  violates 
(A)  any  provtston  of  title  m,  IV,  V,  VI.  vn, 
or  Xn  of  this  Act.  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  Issued  thereunder,  or  under  section 
1002(1),  or  any  term,  condition,  or  limita- 
tion of  any  permit  or  certificate  issued  under 
title  rv,  or  (B)  any  nile  or  regulation  Issued 
by  the  Postmaster  General  under  tills  Act, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  violation.  In 
the  case  of  a  violation  of  a  provision  of  title 
rv  or  VII  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
issued  thereunder,  or  under  section  1002(1), 
or  any  term,  condition,  or  limitation  of  any 
permit  or  certificate  Issued  under  title  IV,  if 
such  violation  is  a  continuing  one,  each  day 
of  such  violation  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense:  Provided.  That  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  those  civilian  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  while  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties;  and  the 
appropriate  military  authorities  shall  be 
responsible  for  taking  any  necessary  disci- 
plinary action  with  respect  thereto  and  for 
making  to  the  Administrator  or  Board,  as 
appropriate,  a  timely  report  of  any  such 
action  tfUten. 

"(2)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  the  Administrator  in  the  case 
of  violations  of  titles  m.  V,  VI.  or  xn.  or 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  Issued  there- 
under or  by  the  Board  In  the  case  of  viola- 
tions of  titles  rv  or  VII.  or  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  Issued  thereunder,  or  under 
section  1002(1)  or  any  term,  condition,  or 
limitation  of  any  permit  or  certificate  Issued 
under  title  IV.  or  by  the  Postmaster  General 
in  the  case  of  regulations  Issued  by  him. 
The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally 
determined,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon  in 
compromise,  may  be  deducted  from  any 
sums  owing  by  the  United  States  to  the  per- 
son charged." 

Sec.  10  Section  902(a)  of  the  Federal  AvU- 
tlon Act  of  1968  (49  UB.C.  1472(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"General 
"Sxc.  902.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this 
Act  (except  tiUee  in.  V,  VI,  vn.  and  XU). 
or  any  order,  rule,  or  regulation  issued  under 
any  such  provision  or  any  term,  condition,  or 
limitation  of  any  certificate  or  permit  Issued 
under  title  IV.  for  which  no  penalty  is  other- 
wise provided  In  this  section,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  subject  for  the  first 
offense  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5(X),  and 
for  any  subsequent  offense  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $2,000.  If  such  violation  is  a 
continuing  one,  each  day  of  such  violation 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense." 

8«c.  11.  (a)  That  portion  of  the  table  of 
contents  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appetu-s 
under  the  heading  "Titlx  IV— Ant  Carxixr 
Economic  Regulation"  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec  417.  Special  operating  authorizations. 

"(a)  Authority  of  Board  to  Issue. 
"(b)  Terms  of  authorization. 
"(c)  Prooedtire." 
(b)  That  portion  of  such  table  of  contents 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Ssc.  901. 
Civil  penalties."  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"(a)  Safety  and  postal  offenses."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Safety,  economic,  and 
postal  offenses." 

The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.     Is  a 
second  demanded? 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  i^^eaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  re- 
ferred to  in  what  is  commonly  known  to 
so  many  Members  of  the  House  and 
others  interested  in  the  problem  as  the 
supplemental  air  carrier  bill.  This  leg- 
islation will  keep  the  supplemental  air 
carrier  industry  in  business.  This  is  a 
matter  that  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
concern  for  some  time. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the 
last  Congress  we  passed  a  stopgap  bill 
to  permit  the  continued  operation  of  the 
supplemental  air  carriers  for  20  months 
in  order  that  there  might  be  sufBcient 
time  to  conduct  hearings  and  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  problem,  and 
arrive  at  an  adequate  solution. 

Everyone  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
common  carrier  system  of  this  Nation 
is  very  important  and  that  we  must  con- 
tinue our  common  carrier  system  on  a 
sound  basis.  The  public  demands  this. 
It  is  recognized  that  in  the  field  of  avia- 
tion, supplemental  service  in  certain 
fields  is  very  necessary. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  held  extensive  hear- 
ings into  this  subject  and  recommends 
to  you  a  bill  that  we  believe  meets  this 
problem  and  comes  as  near  resolving  the 
Issue  between  the  parties  involved  as  we 
could  expect  or  hope  to  arrive  at. 

Under  this  reported  bill.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  authorized 
to  issue  certificates  to  supplemental  air 
carriers  to  conduct,  first,  charter  opera- 
tions. Second,  the  Board  would  be  au- 
thorized to  permit  carriers  to  furnish 
individual  ticketed  services  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  in  order  to  meet  certain  situa- 
tions where  additional  air  transportation 
is  needed  such  as  is  required  for  holiday 
seasons  or  resort  transportation  and 
similar  cases. 

ULr.  Speaker,  the  witnesses  that  came 
before  the  committee  and  who  were 
heard  favored  the  continuation  of  the 
supplemental  airlines.  This  seems  to  be 
rather  unanimous. 

H.R.  7318  was  introduced,  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  request  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  After  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  held 
hearings,  the  committee — and  I  think 
appropriately  so — thought  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Board  were  a  little 
too  broad.  Consequently,  the  bill  was 
rewritten,  and  it  is  a  substitute  bill  that 
we  are  presenting  to  you  today.  We 
feel  the  substitute  bill  more  adequately 
establishes  a  program  that  will  give  true 
supplemental  airline  service.  Still  it 
provides  restrictions  that  will  protect 
regular  scheduled  airline  service  and  the 
general  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring  this  bill  to  you 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  commend  it  to 
the  membership  of  the  House. 
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li4r.  Speaker,  I  urge  tiie  adoption  of 
thebiU. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  read  the  hearings,  of  course, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  what  particular  language  in- 
volved in  the  bill  gives  to  the  CAB  au- 
thorization beyond  what  they  have  to 
grant  freight  carriers  opportunities  to 
function  in  the  competitive  field  against 
the  so-called  scheduled  people? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  legislation  does 
not  deal  with  that  subject.  This  deals 
with  the  supplemental  air  carriers  as 
such.  The  gentleman  from  California 
is  thinking  about  cargo  carriers? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Cargo  carriers,  and 
also  carriers  of  military  freight,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  a  combination  of  operations 
in  which  at  the  present  time  they  do  not 
have  the  same  oi>erational  prerogatives 
as  the  so-called  scheduled  lines  have. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  does  not  deal 
with  the  cargo  carriers  at  all. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  This  has  no  influ- 
ence in  that  field? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Shep- 
PARD]  that  in  regard  to  the  cargo  car- 
riers there  was  an  amendment  which 
was  offered  and  accepted  in  the  other 
body  which  would  authorize  the  CAB  to 
issue  supplemental  air  carrier  certificates 
to  cargo  carriers.  However,  our  commit- 
tee had  not  considered  that.  The  mat- 
ter had  not  t>een  presented  to  us  and. 
therefore,  our  committee  did  not  deal 
with  the  problem. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  May  the  gentleman 
from  California  assume  from  the  gentle- 
man's response  that  in  conference  with 
the  Senate  that  item  might  be  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  conference? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  an  issue  to  be  considered  in  confer- 
ence because  the  language  is  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body.  But  it  is  not 
in  our  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  made  on  the  bill  H.R. 
3019. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee [Mr.  Williams!. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  is  needed  to 
stabilize  the  supplemental  air  carrier 
industry,  which  has  been  existing  in  a 
state  of  imcertainty  for  many  years. 

In  1955,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
attempted  to  give  supplemental  carriers 
legal  status  by  exempting  them  from  the 
certification  requirements  of  the  law 
but  this  procedure  was  knocked  down 
by  the  courts. 

In  1959,  with  two  members  dissenting, 
the   Board   granted   temporary   certifi- 


cates to  25  supplemental  carriers,  au- 
thorizing unlimited  planeload  charter 
service,  plus  authority  to  conduct  not 
more  than  10  flights  a  month  between 
any  single  pair  of  points  carrying  in- 
dividually ticketed  passengers  or  indi- 
vidually waybilled  property. 

This  decision  was  challenged  in  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which,  on  April  7,  1960,  found 
that  the  Board's  action  was  illegal  in 
that  terminal  and  intermediate  points 
were  not  specified,  that  the  limitations 
were  in  violation  of  the  act,  and  that 
findings  as  to  fitness  were  inadequate. 

The  Board  then  came  to  Congress  for 
authority  to  issue  limited  supplemental 
certificates.  After  considering  a  draft 
bill  submitted  by  the  Board,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
last  year  decided  that  time  remaining 
in  the  session  would  not  permit  a 
thorough  study  of  the  problem  and 
recommended  stopgap  legislation  to 
protect  the  rights  of  these  carriers  to 
operate  until  Congress  could  consider 
pei-manent  legislation. 

Subsequently  Congress  did  enact  stop- 
gap legislation,  which  expires  March  14, 
1962.    That  was  PubUc  Law  86-661. 

The  bill  we  bring  to  the  House  today 
is  permanent  legislation.  The  reported 
bill  would : 

First.  Permit  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  issue  the  supplemental  carriers 
certificates  to  conduct  charter  opera- 
tions. 

Second.  Permit  the  Board  to  authorize 
the  supplemental  to  provide  individual- 
ly ticketed  service  on  a  temporary  basis 
in  situations  where  additional  air  trans- 
portation is  needed.  These  situations, 
for  example,  would  include  holiday  and 
vacation  travel,  and  such  things  as 
transportation  to  summer  resorts  or  va- 
cation spots  where  transportation  facil- 
ities are  deficient. 

Third.  The  Board  could  exp)edite  pro- 
cedures in  the  issuance  of  these  special 
operating  permits,  so  that  temporary  or 
unexpected  needs  for  air  transportation 
could  be  provided  without  undue  delay. 

Fourth.  Grant  interim  operating  au- 
thority in  the  nature  of  grandfather 
rights  to  permit  operations  to  continue 
until  the  Board  can  pass  upon  applica- 
tions for  new  certificates. 

Fifth.  Give  the  Board  additional  au- 
thority to  enforce  its  economic  regula- 
tions. 

Witnesses  who  testified  in  the  hearings 
agreed  that  there  is  a  need  for  supple- 
mental service.  The  only  question  in 
disagreement  was  whether  the  supple- 
mental should  be  authorized  to  carry 
individually  ticketed  passengers  or  in- 
dividually waybilled  property. 

The  supplementals  insisted  that  such 
authority  is  necessary  if  they  are  to  sur- 
vive. The  scheduled  industry  opposed 
the  Board's  request  for  authority  to  per- 
mit such  service  without  specifying  the 
terminal  and  intermediate  points  to  be 
served,  on  the  grounds  that  such  opera- 
tions are  diverting  trafDc  from  the 
scheduled  carriers,  whose  earnings  have 
reached  almost  the  vanishing  point. 

It  is  believed  that  the  special  operat- 
ing authority  which  the  Board  would 
be  authorized  to  grant  under  the  terms 


of  the  substitute  bill  would  permit  the 
supplementals  to  provide  the  supple- 
mental service  needed  without  Injury  to 
the  scheduled  carriers,  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  providing  service  to 
meet  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity in  good  season  and  bad. 

The  supplemental  carriers  provide 
essential  service  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

During  the  Berlin  airlift,  with  only  5 
percent  of  the  Nation's  civil  air  trans- 
port capacity,  these  carriers  moved  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  the  passengers 
and  57  percent  of  the  cargo  carried  by 
civilian  aircraft. 

In  1950  the  supplementals  supported 
the  Korean  airlift  by  supplying  over  half 
the  commercial  capability  requested  by 
the  military. 

The  supplementals  flew  the  first  planes 
to  Vienna  in  1956  to  provide  airlift  for 
the  Hungarian  refugees. 

In  the  Lebanon  crisis  the  supple- 
mentals offered  the  military  38  four- 
engine  aircraft  within  4  hours. 

In  a  letter  to  the  committee,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  stated: 

The  continued  existence  oi  the  Irregular 
air  carrier  fleet  la  of  real  value  In  tenna  of 
national  defense,  and  It  Is  evident  that  the 
future  ability  of  the  Irregular  air  carriers  to 
service  the  military,  as  they  are  doing  now 
and  have  done  so  ably  In  the  past,  depends 
upon  their  ability  to  operate  their  planes  In 
commercial  activities  when  not  engaged  In 
service  for  the  military.  In  this  regard,  the 
current  (April  1,  1941)  allocation  of  aircraft 
to  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAT)  pro- 
gram shows  that  there  are  8  supplemental 
air  carriers  participating  In  this  program, 
which  now  Includes  22  air  carriers. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee dated  June  19,  1961.  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  stated: 

Of  a  total  of  212  aircraft  allocated  by  the 
Department's  Defense  Air  Transportation 
Administration  to  the  basic  CRAF  program, 
40  have  been  allocated  from  supplemental 
air  carrier  inventories.  In  addition,  the  air- 
craft remaining  in  such  air  carrier  Inven- 
tories after  CRAP  requirements  have  been 
met  (approximately  123  in  number)  are  sub- 
ject to  DATA'S  allocation  authority  for  pur- 
poses of  £>OD  domestic  wartime  require- 
ments, such  as  the  Navy's  qulcktrans  and  the 
Air  Force's  logalr  operations,  and  for  the 
needs  of  the  civil  economy  under  the  war 
air  service  pattern  program. 

In  December  1955  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  characterized  the  supplementals 
as  "a  reserve  air  fleet  capable  of  being 
called  into  action  to  meet  emergency 
transportation  needs  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  notice." 

The  legislation  under  consideration  is 
needed  to  stabilize  this  important  seg- 
ment of  the  air  transportation  industry. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  permit  the 
industry  to  make  plans  for  future  op- 
erations and  to  complete  financial  ar- 
rangements for  the  purchase  of  modem 
equipment  requiring  amortization  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BARING.  Section  6(c)  of  the 
bill  provides  that  supplemental  carriers 
operating  under  Judicial  stays  may  con- 
tinue to  operate  until  the  court  lifts  the 
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stay  or  until  fln&l  dispoeition  of  the  Judi- 
cial rerlew  proceeding,  whichever  first 
occurs.  If  such  a  carrier  is  successful 
In  the  review  proceeding  and  the  court 
remands  Its  case  to  the  Board  for 
further  hearings,  would  this  carrier  have 
to  stop  operating  even  though  it  had  won 
its  appeal? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  answer  is  "No." 
If  the  court  should  remand  this  case  to 
the  Board  for  further  proceedings,  the 
carrier  could  continue  to  operate  \mtil 
the  Board  decided  the  case. 

Section  6(c)  affect*  four  carriers  given 
authority  to  perform  supplemental  serv- 
ice by  order  E^744.  In  which  the  Board 
sought  to  exempt  the  supplementals 
from  the  certification  provisions  of  the 
act.  These  carriers  have  no  applica- 
tions for  certificates  pending  before  the 
Board  because  their  operating  authority 
imder  the  exemption  order  was  termi- 
nated specifically  by  the  Board  in  order 
E-13436.  These  carriers  appealed  the 
Board's  order  denying  a  certificate  and 
revoking  their  exemption  authority  to 
the  courts  and  now  are  operating  under 
a  Judicial  stay  pending  review.  Certi- 
orari has  been  denied  by  the  Supreme 
Court  but  a  petition  for  reconsideration 
Is  pending.  Carriers  in  this  category 
are  Central  Air  Transport.  Inc..  Curry 
Air  Transport.  Ltd..  Great  Lakes  Air- 
lines, Inc.,  and  Trans- Alaskan  Airlines. 
Section  6(c)  provided  that  these  car- 
riers are  authorized  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate subject  to  all  conditions  contained 
in  order  E-9744  or  Imposed  by  the  court 
imtil  the  court  shall  lift  its  stay  or  until 
final  disposition  of  the  Judicial  proceed- 
ing. 

Mr.  BARINO.  I  ttiank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  COLLIER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chairman  has 
stated,  this  bill  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  represents,  I  am 
sure,  what  the  House  committee  believes 
Is  essential  to  be  the  proper  regulation 
of  the  supplemental  air  carriers  in  the 
field  of  commercial  aviation. 

Because  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  its  ruling  of 
April  7.  1960.  stated  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  had  exceeded  its  author- 
ity in.  granting  certain  supplemental 
certificates,  it  became  necessary  for  this 
Congress  to  provide  the  ground  rules,  so 
to  speak. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  all  of 
us  recognize  that  there  is  a  positive  role 
for  the  supplemental  airlines  in  the  field 
of  commercial  aviation.  At  the  same 
time,  we  also  realize  that  this  role 
should  be  limited  to  providing  service 
which  the  scheduled  carriers  cannot 
adequately  provide  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  regulated  industry.  In  any 
case,  supplemental  air  transportation, 
looking  at  the  broad  picture,  should 
supplement,  not  replace,  commercial 
service  and  the  certificates  granted 
should  stand  the  test  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity.  Obviously,  when 
the  supplemental  carriers  move  into 
high  density  markets,  they  are  not  serv- 
ing the  purpose  lor  which  they  were 
originally  created  and  certificated. 


Basically,  the  prime  service  for  sup- 
plemental carriers  is  that  of  charter 
service.  Within  the  limits  of  addi- 
tional service,  it  seems  only  proper  that 
the  supplementals  operate  where  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  service  offered  by  the 
regularly  scheduled  lines,  particularly 
in  peak  seasons.  This  legislation  will 
meet  this  requirement.  In  fact,  it 
specifically  provides  that  the  CAB  may 
grant  individually  ticketed  authority 
where  public  convenience  and  necessity 
can  be  established. 

But  the  continuation  of  individually 
ticketed  authority  for  supplementals  as 
it  has  been  conducted  in  the  past  in- 
volves the  perpetuation  of  unsound  reg- 
ulatory principles.  I  submit  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  recognized  this  fact  in  bring- 
ing this  legislation  before  the  House 
today. 

I  believe  this  is  sound  and  essential 
legislation — legislation  which  will  have 
a  very  favorable  long-range  Impact  upon 
the  business  of  commercial  aviation  in 
this  country.  I  am  pleased  that  while 
it  is  late  in  this  already  overextended 
session  of  Congress,  this  bill  comes  up 
for  action  by  the  House  today.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  long  hours  of  work  by  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Ck>mmerce  in 
proposing  this  legislation  will  receive  the 
unanimous  endorsement  of  the  member- 
ship of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Rous- 
selot]. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  iiu^lude  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  provides  for  the  continuance  of  sup- 
plemental air  carriers.  There  are  many 
important  aspects  to  the  biU  HR.  7318. 
some  of  which  reach  into  my  own 
district  and  I  do  not  feel  should  go  un- 
noticed by  the  membership  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  have  no  criticism  of  the 
committee.  The  committee  has  done  an 
excellent  Job  in  tightening  up  what  I  feel 
have  been  very  loose  restrictions  on  some 
of  the  supplemental  air  carriers  that  op- 
erate In  this  covmtry.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  the  committee  has  not  gone  far 
enough  in  demanding  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  be  required  to  see 
that  the  supplemental  air  carriers  act 
responsibly  in  the  field  of  air  safety  and 
In  their  financial  operations. 

It  so  happens,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
were  two  young  men  from  my  district 
who  were  members  of  the  football  team. 
Cal-Poly,  a  college  in  California,  that 
were  involved  in  a  crash  at  Toledo,  Ohio, 
on  one  of  these  supplemental  air  carriers. 
As  was  brought  out  in  the  CAB  hearings, 
it  was  because  very  slipshod  safety  re- 
quirements existed  that  this  plane  went 
down.  In  a  recent  air  disaster  in  Shan- 
non. Ireland,  another  one  of  these  sup- 
plemental air  carriers  crashed.  It  can- 
not be  determined  if  this  was  the  result 
of  faulty  operational  procedin'e  because 
the  full  reports  of  the  CAB  are  not  yet 


complete.  However,  as  the  House  com- 
mittee report,  which  we  have  here  be- 
fore us.  Indicates  on  page  12: 

Tta*  ao-eaUad  oartlflestea  iasned  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  the  supplementals 
were  illegal.  This  Illegality  was  not  a  mere 
t.^/'hnt/Mti    infraction    ot    the    act.      It    was 

fundamental. 

The  Government  shares  the  responsi- 
bility for  these  disasters,  according  to 
that  language. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  this.  I  do  not  believe  this  legislation 
goes  far  enough  in  making  sure  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Boaird  and  the  PAA 
are  required  to  demand  adequate  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  these  supplemental 
air  carriers.  I  ask  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  read  very  carefully  the  ma- 
terial I  am  inserting  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  today  which  items  fully  docu- 
ment and  very  carefully  point  out  the 
tremendous  weaknesses  that  exist  in 
the  supplemental  air  carriers'  ability  to 
properly  serve  the  pubhc  interest.  I  per- 
sonally believe,  that  in  some  instances 
these  classes  of  carriers  operate  in  col- 
lusion. If  I  had  my  way,  this  bill  woxild 
go  back  to  committee  for  further  study. 
I  encourage  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  very  carefully  review  what  I  feel  has 
been  an  irresponsible  approach  to  the 
financial  capability  of  these  air  carriers. 
Now  that  does  not  imply  that  I  oppose 
small  business  operators  in  the  field  of 
air  traCBc,  in  fact  I  favor  small  air  car- 
riers. They  fulfill  a  needed  service.  But 
we  must  be  sure  that  groups  who  charter 
these  flights  can  be  assiu-ed  of  safe 
passage.  This  opinion  was  concurred  in 
in  the  case  of  United  Air  Lines  versus 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  a  decision  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
handed  down  on  April  7,  1960.  I  have 
inserted  that  particular  court  decision 
in  the  Rscoui  today. 

Further,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
nm  headlong  into  a  situation  where  we 
in  effect  are  giving  these  supplemental 
airlines  what  are  commonly  known  as 
grandfather  rights  without  assurance 
that  the  CAB  will  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  financial  responsibility  of  these  car- 
riers prior  to  granting  such  rights.  I 
would  now  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, if  he  is  convinced  that  under  this 
legislation,  as  it  is  now  drawn,  that  the 
CAB  is  required  to  insure  the  financial 
responsibility  of  these  supplemental  air 
carriers. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  First,  let  me  say  I  share 
the  views  of  the  gentleman  as  to  the 
requirement  for  these  and  any  other 
aiilines  that  are  operating  and  providing 
service  to  the  public,  to  operate  in  safety 
and  with  safety  to  the  public  and  also 
to  be  responsible  for  that  operation.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman,  this  bill 
does  not.  as  such,  provide  grandfather 
rights  in  the  operation.  There  are  some 
25  or  so  supplemental  airlines  that  are 
in  operation  today  that  will  be  permitted 
to  continue  to  operate  imtil  the  CAB  has 
sufficient  time  to  smalyze  their  case  and 
process  their  application  for  supple- 
mental carrier  operations. 
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That  includes  the  charter  operation  as 
well  as  the  other  service  that  is  provided 
in  this  bill.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  wish  to  comment  on  this? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  of  course  the 
merits  of  his  argument  or  the  points  that 
he  has  raised  are  quite  obvious.  It  is 
not  the  intention  or  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  in  reporting  this  legislation 
to  give  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  carte 
blanche  authority  to  grant  certificates  in 
the  absence  of  Rowings  of  fitness  and 
financial  responsibility.  With  respect  to 
the  safety  of  the  operation,  that  is  a 
matter  that  comes  primarily  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  which  Agency  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  certificating  aircraft,  certifi- 
cating airmen,  and  so  forth.  In  the  case 
of  the  Arctic-Pacific  Airlines  at  Toledo, 
a  very  unfortunate  accident  which  took 
the  lives  of  the  football  team,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  that 
the  plane  was  overloaded  by  about  2,000 
pounds  and  took  cflf  in  weather  condi- 
tions near  zero  visibility.  Now,  the 
Board  has.  of  course,  investigated  but 
has  not  made  an  accident  report.  There- 
fore we  do  not  know  what  conclusion  the 
Board  reached  with  respect  to  the  rea- 
sons for  the  accident.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  had  revoked  the  pilot's 
certificate  of  Capt.  Donald  Cheshire, 
charging  eight  instances  of  deliberate 
violations  and  the  circumvention  of  six 
sections  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  regula- 
tions. But,  the  certificate  remained 
valid  under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
through  appeal  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  which  had  not  completed  action 
on  the  appeal  at  the  time  for  this  tragic 
accident. 

I  would  certainly  think  that  in  view 
of  the  court  decision  and  in  view  of  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
House  as  to  the  legislative  history  of  this 
legislation,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
would  certainly  give  close  attention  to 
the  fitness  of  these  carriers  to  give  safe 
operation  and  also  as  to  their  financial 
responsibility. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  another 
question :  Is  he  convinced  that  this  leg- 
islation will  force  both  the  FAA  and  the 
CAB  to  insure  to  a  greater  degree  that 
no  further  occurrences  of  this  kind  will 
happen? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  cannot  give  him  any  assur- 
ance what  the  FAA  is  going  to  do.  This 
bill  places  on  the  Board  definite  respon- 
sibilities in  the  issuance  of  certificates 
for  supplemental  air  carriers.  The  law 
itself  requires  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  assume  its  responsibility  to 
require  safe  operation,  as  safe  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.     Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  With  respect  to  the 
Arctic-Pacific  Airline  accident,  where 
the  plane  was  2.000  pounds  overloaded, 


and  took  off  under  weather  conditions  of 
near  zero  visibility,  had  that  plane  gone 
through  to  its  destination  without  ac- 
cident and  had  a  report  been  made  to 
the  CAB  of  the  conditions  under  which 
that  plane  took  off,  I  am  certain  that 
the  question  of  continuing  their  certifi- 
cate would  be  a  matter  for  consideration 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  How  often  do 
these  certificates  have  to  come  up  for 
renewal  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  a  matter 
the  committee  leaves  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Board.  On  page  9  of  the 
bill  you  will  find  in  the  language  relat- 
ing to  the  authority  of  the  Board  to 
issue  a  certificate  for  supplemental  air 
transportation,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Board  may  authorize — "the  whole  or  any 
part  thereof  for  such  periods  as  may  be 
required  by  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  if  it  finds  that  the  applicant 
is  fit,  willing,  and  able  properly  to  per- 
form the  transportation  covered  by  the 
application." 

Does  that  answer  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  only  wish  to  comment  that 
as  I  understand,  about  85  percent  of  the 
revenue  of  these  supplemental  carriers 
comes  from  the  military  which  pays 
them  about  $20  million  a  year  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  in  areas  where 
regular  airlines  are  not  available.  Since 
they  are  providing  these  services  I  feel 
there  is  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  make  sure  they  operate 
responsibly. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute  in 
order  to  clarify  one  point.  In  this  leg- 
islation the  Congress  does  not  spell  out 
any  rules  of  financial  responsibility  or 
even  fitness.  That  is  now  embodied  in 
the  act  as  it  now  exists,  and  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  our  committee  or 
this  House,  for  that  matter,  to  attempt 
to  spell  out  or  detail  rules  of  financial 
responsibility  in  this  field.  This  has 
been  entrusted  to  the  CAB,  and  I  think 
properly  so;  and  for  that  reason  to  at- 
tempt even  to  deal  with  this  subject  mat- 
ter in  this  legislation  would,  of  course, 
be  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  With  respect  to  the 
safety  records  of  the  supplemental  car- 
riers. I  think  it  compares  favorably  with 
the  safety  record  of  our  regular  carriers. 
I  would  refer  the  gentleman  to  a  letter 
signed  by  E.  R.  Quesada,  Administrator 
or  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  which 
appears  at  page  120  of  the  hearings.  I 
read  the  letter: 

Federal  Aviation  Acemct. 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  21,  1960. 
Mr.  Clayton  L.  Bubwell, 
President,  Independent  Airlines  Association. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Burwell:  I  am  impressed  by  the 
fine  safety  record  made  by  your  association's 
member  airlines,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the 
reassurances  such  an  outstanding  record 
gives  to  the  flying  public. 

Tou  have  set  an  enviable  goal  for  the 
rest   of    the    Industry.      Yovu-    achievement 


speaks  well  for  rigid  safety  standards  and 
careful  adherence  to  the  principles  of  air 
safety. 

My  congratulations  for  6  years,  3>4  million 
passengers,  and  6  billion  passenger -miles  of 
safe  flying. 

Sincerely, 

E.  R.  Qtjesada. 

Administrator. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  have  inserted  in  the  Rxcoro  at 
this  point  in  today's  proceedings  mate- 
rial which  I  think  every  Memt>er  of  this 
body  should  have  a  chance  to  review  re- 
garding H.R.  7318. 

To  quote  from  House  Report  No.  1171. 
87th  Congress.  1st  session,  relative  to 
H.R.  7318: 

Supplemental  carriers  on  occasion  have 
entered  into  illegal  pooling  arrangements  to 
provide  what  amounts  to  scheduled  service 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Board.  Board 
efforts  to  end  such  practices  have  been  frus- 
trated by  protracted  litigation.  Judicial 
stays  of  Board  orders  have  permitted  the 
continuation  of  highly  profitable,  although 
palpably  Illegal,  operations  by  some  of  the 
carriers. 

These  illegal  pooling  arrangements 
have  resulted  in  a  monopoly  described  in 
the  following  articles  taken  from  the 
June  7-11,  1959,  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner: 

(Prom     the   Los  Angeles  Examiner,  June  7, 
19591 

The  Strange  Case  or  the  Santa  Clatts 
Bank — Hidden  Checks  Finance  Huge  An 
Operations — U.S.  Acenct  Chief  Herb 
Reveals  He  Was  Duped 

(By  Tom  Devlin  and  Henry  Sutherland) 

When  the  little  Sun  Valley  National  Bank 
collapsed  and  was  sold  last  December  1.  it 
appeared  Just  another  routine  case — with  a 
$928,000  shortage,  arrest  of  the  cashier,  and 
involvement  of  neighboring  businessmen. 

But  inquiry  by  the  Examiner  has  re- 
vealed a  complex  of  interesting  and  unusual 
relationships  extending  all  the  way  from  this 
obscure  bank  in  a  San  Fernando  Valley 
suburb  to  the  highest  political  levels  In 
Washington. 

While  not  illegal,  these  connections  could 
trigger  major  explosions  In  national  politics. 

They  unveil  an  entrenched  favoritism  for 
a  select  few. 

They  uncover  a  tightly  organized  monopoly 
of  contracts  for  transportation  of  military 
personnel  by  nonscheduled  airlines. 

They  reveal  that  resurrected  World  War  II 
aircraft,  some  sold  at  surplus  for  ground  use 
only  for  as  little  as  $200,  have  become  "flying 
cash  registers"  earning  $200,000  and  more 
yearly  per  single  plane. 

They  disclose  that  two  weary  C-46  Curtlss 
Commandos  have  brought  in  more  in  a  year 
for  Col.  Oeorge  Gordon  Moore,  Jr.,  than  his 
distinguished  brother-in-law — Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower^recelves  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

reaches  into  many  agencies 

Relationships  reach  into  such  agencies  as 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  the  CivU 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Military  Establish- 
ment, and  the  United  States  Treasury. 

They  involve  the  office  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  which— in- 
credibly— ordered  a  $3  million  overseas 
troopllft  contract  given  one  of  the  men  ac- 
cused in  the  bank  case  7  days  after  the  case 
broke  publicly. 

Troubles  of  the  Sun  Valley  National,  the 
"Santa  Claus  bank,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
date  from  last  November  19,  when  a  reported 
"employee's  tip"  launched  a  complete  audit 
by  Federal  bank  examiners. 

A  comparatively  young  bank,  located  at 
8125   San  Fernando   Road.   Sun   Valley  Na- 


tional had  appeared  to  prosper  since  opening 
for  business  June  6,  1952,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $200,000. 

But  bank  examiners,  aided  by  FBI  audi- 
tors, found  all  far  from  well. 

They  found  some  3,000  checks  totaling  ap- 
proximately $928,000  hidden  In  at  least  seven 
different  places — In  desk  drawers.  In  the 
bank  vault,  even  in  the  basement. 

Some  checks  dated  from  1954.  All  had 
been  cashed  and  returned  to  the  bank,  but 
it  was  alleged  they  never  had  been  credited 
to  accounts  of  the  payors,  all  having  insuf- 
ficient funds  and  some  actually  overdrawn 
on  November  19. 

REASONS   REMAIN   UNCLEAR 

UJ3.  Attorney  Laughlin  E.  Waters  charged 
that  John  E.  Petersen.  48,  cashier  and  a  Sim 
Valley  vice  president  since  the  bank's  incep- 
tion, had  withdrawn  the  checks  from  normal 
banking  channels  and  had  concealed  them. 

Reasons  for  this  asserted  action  still  have 
not  been  made  clear. 

The  case  of  the  "Santa  Claus  bank"  was 
revealed  officially  late  December  I.  It  burst 
on  public  attention  In  the  Examiner  and 
other  newspapers  the  following  morning. 

Simultaneous  announcements  told  of  the 
huge  shortages,  of  Cashier  Petersen's  arrest, 
and  that  Sun  Valley  National  had  been  sold 
to  the  Security-First  National  Bank  of  Los 
Angeles  to  "protect  the  interests  of  de- 
positors." 

Sale  of  the  Sun  Valley  National,  apparent- 
ly arranged  over  the  weekend  with  consent 
of  the  U.S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  be- 
came effective  at  the  opening  of  business  on 
Monday,  December  1.  The  purchase  cer- 
tificate was  not  signed  until  December  9. 
however,  and  terms  of  the  agreement  never 
have  been  made  public. 

LOSS    BORNE    BT    STOCKHOLDERS 

In  a  separate  announcement  ex-offlcers  of 
Sun  Valley  National  said,  and  the  U.S.  At- 
torney's office  conceded,  that  the  entire  loss 
was  borne  by  stockholders,  and  depositors 
In  the  bank  lost  nothing. 

By  December  12  Federal  authorities  had 
arrested  13  other  persons  in  the  case,  Mau- 
rice Ratner.  53,  fired  Sun  Valley  president, 
two  other  bank  officials,  and  10  San  Fernando 
Valley  business  people  accused  of  writing 
"holdout"  checks  for  totals  ranging  from 
$3,312  to  $296,067. 

Then  two  developments  upset  the  apparent 
routine  of  the  case. 

First,  it  was  learned  that  Los  Angeles' 
underworld  had  been  referring  to  Sun  Val- 
ley National  as  the  "free  sample  bank." 

Second,  observers  became  aware  of  a  cli- 
mate of  reluctance  to  have  details  of  Sun 
Valley's  business  beoome  public. 

The  precipitate  sale  of  the  troubled  bank 
probably  prevented  its  going  into  Federal 
receivership,  in  which  case  its  records  would 
have  been  open. 

While  liquidating  such  business  as  Secu- 
rity-First National  did  not  take  over.  C.  L. 
Kiningsworth,  former  Sun  Valley  executive 
vice  president  and  board  chairman,  and  M. 
J.  Bristol,  ex-secretary,  reiterated  that  the 
entire  loss  was  borne  by  stockholders. 

But  Sun  Valley's  December  31.  1957.  state- 
ment listed  Its  capital  stock  at  $300,000.  and 
its  surplus  as  $235,000,  sind  Assistant  UJS. 
Attorney  Norman  N«ukom  said  that  at  the 
time  of  transfer  these  items  totaled  "about 
$600,000." 

If  so,  where  did  the  additional  $328,000 
come  from  to  make  up  the  $928,000  short- 
age? Was  it  contributed  by  the  stockhold- 
ers?   And.  If  so,  who  were  the  stockholders? 

CONTRIBUTORS   STILL    SECRET 

KUUngsworth  and  Bristol  declined  to  name 
them.  Their  identities  still  remain  secret, 
and,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  none  of  them 
ever  has  complained  publicly  of  his  loss. 

When  asked  if  be  had  ever  heard  the 
nickname.  "Free  Sample  Bank,"  applied  to 


Sun  Valley  National,  Bristol  said  he  had  not, 
but  added  with  a  rueful  laugh: 

"I  have  heard  it  called  the  Santa  Claus 
Bank." 

First  indictments  In  the  case,  retvimed 
February  11,  showed  Federal  attention  fo- 
cused on  3  of  the  14  persons  arrested, 
because.  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Neukom 
said: 

"We  feel  we  can  show  clearly  that  a  con- 
spiracy  existed   among   these    three." 

three  indicted;  watt  trial 

Indicted  on  charges  of  conspiracy  and 
misapplication  of  national  bank  funds  were : 

John  E.  Petersen,  flred  Sun  Valley  vice 
president  and  cashier. 

George  8.  Patterson.  42.  sole  owner  of 
S.S.W..  Inc..  doing  business  as  Universal 
Airlines.  Inc..  a  supplemental  air  carrier. 

George  E.  Batchelor.  38.  operator  of  two 
firms.  International  Airports.  Inc.,  doing 
business  as  International  Aircraft  Mainte- 
nance Co.,  and  Batchelor  Enterprises. 

Universal  Airlines  and  International  Air- 
craft Maintenance  Co.  are  located  in  the 
same  building,  hangar  No.  3  at  Lockheed 
Air  Terminal,  Burbank. 

Universal  was  an  airline  that  owned  no 
airplanes,  but  operated  extensively  under 
Government  contracts  using  planes  rented 
from  Batchelor's  International. 

All  three  men  pleaded  innocent,  and 
await  setting  of  the  case  for  trial.  After 
several  continuances  this  matter  is  now 
calendared  for  June  15  before  Federal  Judge 
Pierson  M.  Hall. 

Patterson  was  accused  by  the  FBI  of 
writing  188  "holdout"  checks  for  a  total  of 
$200,559  between  July  15  and  November  10 
against  his  Universal  account,  which  con- 
tained only  $894  at  the  time  of  the  audit. 

Batchelor  was  accused  of  Issuing  302 
"holdout"  checks  for  a  totel  of  $152,152.98 
between  February  24  and  November  14,  1958. 

One.  for  $22,887,  allegedly  was  drawn  on 
Batchelor  Enterprises,  which  had  a  Novem- 
ber 19  balance  of  $5,060.  and  the  remaining 
301  on  International  Aircraft  Maintenance 
Co.,  which  was  found  by  the  FBI  to  be  over- 
drawn $43.50. 

Last  March.  Batchelor's  lawyer  demanded 
return  of  all  302  checks  on  the  ground  that 
the  $152,162.98  has  since  been  made  good, 
but  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Neukom  resisted 
this  successfully,  arguing: 

"Batchelor  knew  when  he  accepted  some 
18  of  Patterson's  (holdout)  checks  for  some 
$54,500  that  Patterson  had  insufficient  funds 
in  the  bank  ( and  these  checks  have  not  been 
made  good)." 

Comparatively  few  of  the  checks  listed 
by  the  FBI  were  mentioned  In  the  indict- 
ment, however. 

CONSPIRACT   count   ON    ALL   THREE 

In  the  misapplication  counts,  ex-cashier 
Petersen  was  charged  with  hiding  out  14 
checks  each  issued  by  Batchelor  and  Patter- 
son, and  the  three  were  linked  in  one  count 
of  conspiracy. 

Neukom  explained  that  a  count  could  have 
been  based  on  each  check,  but  that  this 
would  have  made  an  unwieldly  indictment, 
and  that  the  14  checks  each  were  equally 
sufficient. 

Nothing  in  the  indictment  suggests  the 
far-reaching  complex  of  relationships  uncov- 
ered by  the  examiner  except  1  of  25  overt 
acts  alleged  in  support  of  the  conspiracy 
charge. 

CONCERNS    mats   CONTRACT 

This  asserted  act.  No.  23,  reads: 
"That  on  or  about  November  14,  1958,  at 
the  offices  of  International  located  in  Bur- 
bank,  Calif.,  the  defendants  Petersen  and 
Batchelor  had  a  conversation,  and  at  said 
time  and  place  the  defendant  Batchelor 
caused  to  be  prepared  and  written  a  letter 
dated  November  14,  1958,  directed  to  Small 
Business    Administration.    312    West    Fifth 


Street.  Los  Angeles  18.  Calif.  The  defend- 
ant Petersen  signed  said  letter  and  a  copy  of 
said  letter  was  directed  to  Mr.  George  S. 
Patterson.  S.S.W..  Inc.  (doing  business  as 
Universal  Airlines)." 

The  examiner  has  learned  what  lies  be- 
hind overt  act  No.  23: 

During  the  summer  of  1958,  Patterson's 
Universal  Airlines  submitted  the  low  bid  on 
a  Military  Air  Transport  Service  (MATS) 
contract. 

This  contract  called  for  transportation  to 
Europe  of  1.600  military  personnel  monthly 
in  pressurized  four-engine  aircraft,  and  Its 
estimated  value  was  about  $3  million. 

OWNED    NO   AIRCRArr 

Patterson's  airline  owned  no  four-engine 
aircraft  or.  for  that  matter,  any  airplanes 
whatever. 

A  separate  corporation  organized  by 
Batchelor.  however,  was  at  this  time  pur- 
chasing two  $775,000  DC-6B  aircraft  from 
American  Airlines,  with  an  option  on  a 
third,  to  be  rented  to  Universal  for  $23,500 
per  month  each. 

Had  Universal  obtained  the  MATS  con- 
tract, the  $3  mUllon  proceeds  would  have 
paid  for  36  months'  rental  of  the  two  air- 
craft, a  total  of  $1,692,000,  and  an  operatmg 
balance  of  $1,308,000. 

For  Batchelor's  corporation,  the  36  months 
rental  would  have  paid  the  fuU  $1,550,000 
cost  of  the  two  airplanes  and  left  a  balance 
of  $142,000  for  Interest  and  Incidentals. 

UNIVERSAL'S  BID  REJECTED 

Universal's  low  bid  was  rejected  by  MATS 
Contracting  Officer  Robert  P.  Hlnger,  how- 
ever, on  the  ground  of  inadequate  finances 
indicating  "a  state  of  Insolvency." 

A  few  days  later,  September  16,  MATS 
awarded  the  contract  to  a  higher  bidder, 
Capitol  Airways,  Inc.,  of  Nashville,  Term., 
headed  by  Jesse  F.  Stalllngs. 

Universal  then  protested  loss  of  the  $3  mU- 
llon contract  to  the  Air  Force  and  the  U.S. 
Comptroller  General. 

The  Comptroller  General's  Office  in  (an 
October  14)  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  held  that  regulations  required 
the  Small  Business  Administration — not 
MATS — to  rule  on  financial  competence  of 
bids  submitted  by  smaU  business  concerns. 

ASKED  TO  SUBMIT  EVIDENCE 

A  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  attorneys 
for  Universal  with  instructions  to  "im- 
mediately submit  any  additional  evidence  of 
credit  and  capacity  to  the  contracting 
officer." 

Overt  act  No.  23  alleged  a  Batchelor- 
Petersen  conversation  and  Petersen's  sign- 
ing a  letter  to  the  Small  Business  Admln- 
Utration  in  Los  Angeles  on  November  14. 
On  Noveml>er  19  the  Federal  audit  of  Sun 
Valley  National  Bank  began. 

And  6  days  later  Small  Btislness  Admin- 
istration here  advised  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  that  if  it  had  been  asked  to  Investi- 
gate it  would  have  certified  Universal  Air- 
lines competent  as  to  credit  and  capacity. 

In  Washington,  November  28,  Lyle  S.  Gar- 
lock.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  Financial  Management,  asked  the  Comp- 
troller General  what  to  do  about  the  $3 
mUllon  contract  already  awarded  to  Capitol 
Airways. 

SBA  OFFICIALS  SHOCKED 

Came  the  morning  of  December  2,  and 
Small  Business  Administration  officials  here 
were  shocked  by  news  of  the  Sun  Valley 
National  Bank  shortages  and  cashier  Peter- 
sen's arrest. 

They  teletyped  SBA  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, pointing  out  that  the  decision  fa- 
vorable to  Universal  Airlines  was  based  on  a 
letter  signed  by  Petersen. 

Later  the  same  day  they  dispatched  a  sec- 
ond message  advising  SBA  chiefs  that  other 
Sun  Valley  officers  disclaimed  knowledge  of 
the  Petersen  letter. 
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Donald  McClaman,  regional  SBA  director 
here,  has  since  declined  to  confirm  reports 
current  elsewhere  that  the  letter  asserted 
Sun  Valley  National  would  support  Univer- 
sal to  the  extent  of  $300,000. 

"DUPED"  SAYS  ornciAi. 

But  of  the  letter  Itself,  McClaman  said: 

"It  was  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  Induce 
this  office  to  believe  that  Mr.  Patterson's  air- 
line was  solvent,  when  It  was  not.  We  were 
duped." 

Asked  what  steps  SBA  took  to  make  sure 
the  letter  was  authentic,  Oeorge  Rands,  fi- 
nancial assistance  division  chief,  said  he 
asked  Petersen,  the  signer,  about  it,  and  was 
assured  by  Petersen  that  it  was  bona  fide. 

Batchelor  and  11  others  were  arrested  in 
the  bank  case  December  8,  with  Patterson's 
surrender  following  4  days  later. 

But  in  Washington  as  of  December  9. 
Joseph  Campbell.  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  had  not  gotten  the  word.  He 
signed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  which  ended  with: 

"We  must  conclude  that  rejection  of  the 
(bid)  submitted  by  Universal  Airlines  was 
erroneous  and  that  the  contracting  officer 
was,  therefore,  without  authority  on  Sep- 
tember 16  to  award  (a  contract)  upon  higher 
bid  prices. 

AIRUNE  ADJUDCKD  BANKRUPT 

"Accordingly,  cancellation  of  such  award 
should  be  accomplished  by  your  Department 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date." 

Some  3  months  later,  on  March  20,  Patter- 
son's Universal  Airlines.  Inc.,  was  adjudged 
bankrupt  by  a  Los  Angeles  Federal  referee. 
Patterson's  review  of  possible  sources  of 
revenue  said  in  part: 

"The  bankrupt  is  possessed  of  a  cause  of 
action  against  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  Illegal 
cancellation  of  a  contract  for  transportation 
of  military  personnel.  The  amount  of  this 
claim  Is  $600,000." 
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(From  the  Los  Angeles   Examiner,   June  8, 
19591 

Thx  Stsangk  Cask  op  the  Santa  Claus 
Bank — Monopoly  in  U.S.  Nonskeo  Troop 
Lift  Pacts  Barxo 

(By  Tom  Devlin  and  Henry  Sutherland) 

(Inquiry  by  the  Examiner  into  "The 
Strange  Case  of  the  Santa  Claus  Bank" — lit- 
tle Sun  Valley  National — has  revealed  a 
complex  of  unusual  and  Interesting  relation- 
ships extending  all  the  way  from  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  to  highest  political  levels 
in  Washington.  While  not  illegal,  these 
connections  could  trigger  major  explosions 
in  Washington.  Following  is  second  article 
of  a  series.) 

George  S.  Patterson's  success  in  winning 
back  a  $3  million  oversea  trooplift  contract 
after  rejection  of  his  low  bid  on  the  ground 
of  "insolvency"  is  less  astounding  when  the 
man  is  viewed  in  liis  full  stature. 

The  Air  Force  gave  the  contract  to  Capitol 
Airways,  Inc..  renter  of  one  of  two  C-46 
planes  which  have  brought  in  more  in  a  year 
for  Col.  George  Gordon  Moore,  Jr..  than  the 
annual  salary  of  his  brother-in-law,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Patterson  was  not  well  known  in  Los  An- 
geles last  December  when  he  was  arrested  as 
one  of  14  persons  involved  in  asserted 
manipulations  which  collai>sed  the  Sun  Val- 
ley National  Bank  with  $928,000  in  shortages. 

But  when  U.S.  Comptroller  General  Jo- 
seph Campbell  ordered  the  $3  million  con- 
tract awarded  to  him  7  days  after  public 
disclosure  of  the  "Santa  Claus  bank"  case, 
the  examiner  took  another  look  at  Patterson. 

This  look  showed  that  Patterson.  42,  was 
far  more  than  owner-president  of  Universal 
Airlines,  Inc.,  a  small  nonscheduled  carrier 
operating  with  a  handful  of  rented  war  sur- 
plus planes. 


PArmaoN  national  hkro 

Actually  he  was  a  national  flgiure — 
1958-59  president  of  the  Independent  Air- 
lines Association,  a  powerful  21 -carrier 
group  enjoying  the  particular  favor  of  the 
Government. 

This  association  has  held  a  virtually  ex- 
clusive agreement  with  the  Armed  Forces  for 
commercial  air  movement  of  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  continental  United  States 
since  1953. 

Association  airlines  also  have  qualified 
under  a  "small  business"  allocation  in  the 
Defense  Department's  appropriation  for 
oversea  commercial  trooplift — about  25  per- 
cent of  $80  million  in  1958-69. 

They  benefited  additionally  from  a  policy 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which  au- 
thorizes no  more  supplemental  air  carriers, 
and   thus  exclude*  possible  competitors. 

REVTNtJES    rave   BEEN    HUGE 

During  the  6-year  life  of  the  domestic 
trooplift  agreement,  it  is  estimated  that 
lAA  member  airlines  have  grossed  up  to 
$100  million  on  Government  contracts,  and 
Patterson's  own  revenues  have  been  huge. 

His  quarterly  reports  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  show  Universal  Airlines. 
Inc..  grossing  $2,659,942.31  in  the  21  months 
ending  last  September  30. 

How  Government  contracts  sluice  from 
the  Pentagon  to  lAA  member  airlines  was 
described  by  Patterson  in  a  Los  Angeles  Su- 
perior Court  affidavit  dated  October  I,  1957. 

This  affidavit  was  filed  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  in  a  dispute 
over  registration  of  a  C-46  airplane.  CAA  No. 
Nil  IE.  which  in  1948  was  sold  as  surplus  by 
the  Government  for  only  $200. 

APPmAvrr  on  airplane 

It  read  in  part: 

"Nil IE  has  been  utilized  by  our  company 
In  commercial  air  movements  (CAM)  of 
military  passengers.  These  are  obtained  by 
awards  from  the  military,  represented  by 
an  office  in  the  Pentagon  under  command  of 
General  Lasher,  to  the  Independent  Airlines 
Association  (lAA),  which  is  the  represenU- 
tive  of  the  supplemental  air  carriers. 
lAA  than  designates  the  member  carrier 
which  is  to  handle  the  movement." 

Brig.  Oen.  Edmund  Chauncey  Rockefeller 
Lasher,  52,  former  (1954)  Army  Assistant 
Chief  of  Transportation,  is  an  imposing 
figure. 

But  lAA  President  Patterson,  operating 
from  association  headquarters  at  1328  I 
Street  NW..  in  Washington,  would  be,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  on  first  name  terms  with 
many  powerful  figures  In  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  association's  fabulously  lucrative  con- 
tract with  the  Government  Is  entitled, 
"Joint  Military  Air  Transportation  Agree- 
ment No.  6  (lAA)."' 

SIX  acsxements 

signed  June  27,  1958.  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  it  notes  cancellation  of  "agree- 
ment No.  6  (lAA),"  indicating  that  there 
have  been  six  siich  annual  agreements. 

Entering  the  1956-69  agreement  for  the 
Government  was  the  Military  Traffic  Manage- 
ment Agency,  U.S.  Army,  acting  for  the 
Army,  Air  Force.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast 
Guard,  National  Guard  Bureau,  and  other 
Government  agencies. 

It  was  signed  by  Brig.  Gen.  I.  Sewall 
Morris,  USA,  for  the  Government  and  Maj. 
Gen.  John  P.  Doyle,  USAF  (retired),  then 
lAA  executive  director,  for  the  association, 
the  document  noting  that: 

"This  agreement  applies  only  to  the  move- 
ment of  military  traffic  on  charter  service  by 
one  or  more  of  the  carriers  between  points  la 
the  conUnental  United  States,  whether  or 
not  such  movement  Is  part  of  a  movement 
beyond  such  points." 


KXCLUDKS   OVKSSZA   TROOPLITTS 


The  effect  of  this  Is  to  exclude  oversea 
trooplifts,  which  are  contracted  by  the  Air 
Force's  Military  Air  Transport  Service 
(MATS),  usually  under  a  system  of  com- 
petitive bidding,  as  in  Patterson's  disputed 
$3  million  contract. 

This  system  was  protested  by  General  Doyle 
on  behalf  of  lAA  at  a  hearing  on  the  MATS 
budget  request  before  a  division  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  last  July  15. 
He  told  the  Senators : 

"It  Is  our  belief  that  procurement  by 
sealed  competitive  bidding  has  no  place  in 
regulated  Industry.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  exists  to  protect  all  shippers — includ- 
ing the  Government. 

"We  recommend  that  Congress  direct  the 
Government  departments  that  all  trans- 
portation procurement  be  carried  out  on  a 
basis  of  previously  filed  tariffs  as  must  be 
done  by  civilian  shippers." 

EXCLUSIVE  EPPECT   TOLD 

The  exclusive  effect  of  ttie  lAA  ageement 
for  domestic  trooplifts  was  evidenced  by 
testimony  of  Melvln  N.  Chapman  of  VS. 
Aircoach  In  seeking  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
approval  of  an  airplane  lease  last  July  24. 

During  the  hearing  in  Washington.  Chap- 
man's attorney.  Albert  F.  Beltel,  Inquired: 

Question.  The  organization  of  lAA  as  you 
describe  It.  does  lAA  procure  the  military 
business  for  Its  members? 

Answers  ( by  Chapman ) .  They  act  as  th» 
bidding  agency,  the  procurement  agency. 

Question.  Then  It  would  not  be  necessary 
for  U.S.  Aircoach  to  have  It  own  personnel 
for  the  purpose  of  bidding? 

Answer.  I  understand  It  Is  possible  for  a 
person  to  go  down  to  some  public  building 
where  these  fUgbts  are  posted  on  the  board 
and  bid  on  them,  and  so  forth,  but  I  don't 
believe  anyt>ody  is  doing  that. 

Question.  It  will  be  lAA  who  does  that  for 
you? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Chapman's  testimony  also  showed  how 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  policy  appears  to  ex- 
clude  possible   competitors  of   lAA  airlines. 

He  had  listed  a  supplemental  air  carrier 
certificate  held  by  U.S.  Aircoach  as  a  $150.- 
000  asset,  and  CAB  Examiner  Leslie  G.  Don- 
ahue asked  why  he  believed  the  valuation  to 
be  legitimate. 

Chapman  replied: 

"At  this  point,  it  is  impossible  for  a  person 
such  as  myself  who  U  Interested  in  starting 
In  the  supplemental  air  transportation  busi- 
ness to  get  operating  authority  from  the 
Board.  I  have  at  previous  times  even  dis- 
cussed a  part  45  operation  with  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. 

(A  part  45  certificate  permits  operation 
within  a  State,  but  not  as  a  common  carrier 
in  Interstate  filghts.) 

"However,  even  with  that  he  would  expe- 
rience difficulty  from  the  association  and  be 
very  restrictive  Insofar  as  operating. 

CONVENIENCE  TO  MILITART 

"It  appeared  to  me  that  actually  this  $150,- 
000  valuation  was  put  on  by  the  previous 
management,  but  I  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept that  as  a  fair  value  of  the  certificate, 
due  to  the  fact  that  you  can't — the  Board 
does  not  authorize  any  more  supplemental 
carriers." 

It  Is  apparent  from  the  Army-IAA  agree- 
ment, however,  that  the  virtually  exclusive 
use  of  lAA  airlines  for  domestic  commercial 
trooplift  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  mili- 
tary agencies. 

It  provides  for  operation  by  the  commer- 
cial air  carriers  under  the  familiar  mili- 
tary system  of  TRs  (transportation  re- 
quests), using  regular  Army  forms  and  pay 
vouchers  in  the  same  manner  employed  in 
military  troop  movements. 
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The  agreement  gives  lAA  airlines  a  fur- 
ther staggering  advantage  over  possible 
competitors  by  authorizing  the  association 
to  spot  representatives  at  military  installa- 
tions to  "assist"  local  transportation  officers. 

GIVES    lAA    INSIDE   TRACK 

In  addition  to  militfiry  business,  this  pro- 
vision gives  lAA  the  "Inside  track"  on  so- 
called  furlough  fllgbts,  or  plane  charters 
paid  for  by  the  troops  themselves  during 
holidays  when  large  nimibers  are  en  route  to 
their  homes. 

All  of  this  business  funnels  through  head- 
quarters of  the  Independent  Airlines  Asso- 
ciation in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  it  Is 
parceled  out  to  member  airlines  at  the 
association's  dlscretloc. 

Members  of  lAA  Usted  In  the  1958-59 
agreement  with  the  Ajmy's  BTTMA  were: 

Air  Cargo  Express.  Inc.;  Airline  Transport 
Carriers,  doing  business  as  California 
Hawaiian  Air  Lines;  All  American  Airways, 
Inc.;  Arctic-Pacific,  Inc.;  American  Flyers 
Airline  Corp.;  Associated  Air  Transport,  Inc. 

Aviation  Corp.  of  Seattle,  doing  btisiness 
as  Westair  Transport;  Capitol  Airways,  Inc.; 
Central  Air  Transport,  Inc.;  Currey  Air 
Transport.  Ltd.;  Gkineral  Airways,  Inc.; 
Great  Lakes  Airlines,  Inc.;  Miami  Airlines, 
Inc.;  Modern  Air  TraiUiport.  Inc. 

Overseas  National  Airways;  Purdue  Aero- 
nautics Corp.;  Quaker  City  Airways,  Inc.; 
Reglna  Cargo  Airlines,  Inc.;  S.S.W.,  Inc..  do- 
ing business  as  Universal  Airlines;  Trans- 
ocean  Air  Lines,  and  Unit  Export  Co. 

With  this  huge  organization  and  multi- 
million-dollar operation  behind  him,  per- 
haps it  is  no  great  wonder  that  Patterson,  as 
lAA  president,  possessed  Influence  with 
Government  agencies. 

What  is  amazing  is  that  Patterson  shoiild 
be  accused  of  issuing  188  "holdout"  checks 
totaling  $200,559  on  Sun  Valley  National — 
the  "Santa  Claus  bank" — during  the  4 
months  between  July  16  and  November  10, 
1958. 

This  Lb  particularly  astonishing  in  the 
light  of  Patterson's  report  to  the  CAB  that 
his  Universal  Airlines  grossed  $667,103.49 
during  a  90-day  period  ending  September  30. 

It  is  almost  equally  amazing  that  George 
E.  Batchelor.  38,  from  whose  concerns  Pat- 
terson rented  planes,  should  be  accvised  of 
writing  302  "holdotit"  checks  aggregating 
$162,152.98  between  February  24  and  Novem- 
ber 14. 

RENTALS    PAID   BATCHELOR 

Patterson  reported  that  during  the  same 
July  l-September  30  period  in  1958  Uni- 
versal paid  $62,500  in  plane  rentals  to 
Batchelor's  firms. 

Patterson  reported  paying  $606,250  In 
plane  rentals  during  the  21  months  ending 
September  SO,  a  period  during  which  he  told 
the  CAB  Universal  grossed  $2,659,942.31. 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of  1958  his 
reports  to  the  CAB  show  Universal  grossing 
$1,568,130.26,  and  paying  $168,000  in  aircraft 
rentals  to  Batchelor's  concerns. 

Astonishing,  still.  Is  the  fact  that  Patter- 
son piled  up  these  huge  grosses  and  paid 
such  large  plane  rentals  with  an  average  of 
three  to  six  aging  sircraft,  most  of  them 
resurrected  World  War  n  C-46  Curtlss 
C<nnmando8. 

One  such  C-46  ranted  by  Universal  from 
Batchelor  was  the  $2(X)  surplus  plane.  Nil  IE, 
which  figured  in  Patterson's  affidavit. 

The  affidavit  added  that  Nil  IE  had  been 
modified  into  what  is  known  as  a  CW-20 
type  airplane  at  a  cost  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars. 

PLUSH     INIVRIOR    REQUIRZO 

Aside  from  certain  structural  changes, 
such  modifications  require  installation  of  a 
plush  Interior  in  the  basic  airframe.  Pat- 
terson's affidavit  said: 

"There  are  only  a  few  airplanes  of  this 
type    In    the    United    States    today.    Basic 


C-46's  are  no  longer  permitted  to  be  so  op- 
erated for  passengers  in  the  United  States." 

The  expense  was  perhaps  jiistified,  how- 
ever, for  official  lAA  reports  show  that  dtir- 
ing  the  13  months  ending  August  81,  1968, 
Nil  IE  grossed  $237,034.37  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  it  in  fiying  military  personnel. 

So  while  there  are  many  wonders  connected 
with  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  at  all  that 
some  pilots  call  the  old  C-46's  "cash  registers 
with  wings — flying  cash  registers." 

But  a  final  source  of  wonder  is  this: 

That  no  one,  neither  accused  persons  nor 
Federal  authorities,  has  offered  any  explana- 
tion why — if  such  huge  sums  were  passing 
through  the  hands  of  Patterson  and  Batche- 
lor,   or    through    the    Sun    Valley    National 


thorizes  no  more  supplemental  air  carriers, 
and  thus  excludes  airmen  who  might  com- 
pete with  its  members. 

It  is  estimated  that  lAA  airlines  have 
grossed  up  to  $100  million  on  Government 
contracts  since  1953. 

Now  it  appears  that  a  substantial  portion 
of  this  huge  sum  was  discounted  on  a  com- 
mission basis  by  a  corporation  owned  by  the 
brother-in-law,  the  sister-in-law.  and  the 
nephew  of  President  Eisenhower. 

Air  Transit  Services'  1959  report  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Superintendent  of  Corpo- 
rations listed  Moore  as  president,  his  wife  as 
a  director,  and  Richard  Gill,  Jr.,  25,  her  son 
by  a  previous  marriage,  as  vice  president  and 
secretary. 

NO  OTHER  OFFICERS 


Bank — at  least  some  of  the  holdout  checks 

were  not  covered?  There  are  no  other  officers  save  Mary  Lou 

Hodges,  treasurer,  according  to  the  report; 

Citnl  Aeronautics  Board,  statement  of  profit  and    when    asked    before    the    congressional 

and   loss,  S.S.W.,  Inc..   Universal  Airlines,  group,  "Who  is  with  you  in  this  venture?" 

Sept.  30,  1958  Moore  replied: 

Operating  revenues:  "^"8*  rayself,  sir. 

Transportation:  "^  have  other  interests,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 

1  Passenger. $501,753.  18  t^**  ^  °^y  business  " 

2  Freight                                                0  Colonel  Moore  is  described  in  Washington 

3  Excess  baggage         '."".         1,556.78  ^  »  ^^^  ^^'^  »  "passion  for  anonymity," 

4  Contract  and  charter...     163, 820.  53  ^^o  has  avoided  the  limelight  so  assiduously 

5  Other   transportation...                0  that  few  of  the  Capital's  best  informed  men 

6  ToUl  transports-  '^^^^'^  recognize  him  on  sight. 

tion  (items  1  However,  he  and  Mrs.  Moore  are  familiar 

through    6)    -             667  130  49  figures  at  the  White  House,  sometimes  guests 

7  Other   than    transport^-  »<^  °®<=1*>  functions  honoring  foreign  dignl- 

tion  tarles. 

8  Total  ope'rkVlM"  rev-  "  Washlngtonians  seeking  to  telephone  the 

enues  (ltem6plus  Moores    report    that    they    can    be    reached 

item  7)                         667  130  49  through  the  White  House  switchboard. 

SISTERS  INSEPARABLE 

This  is,  perhaps,  understandable,  since 
Mrs.  Moore  (nicknamed  Mike)  and  her 
famous  sister,  Mrs.  Mamie  Eisenhower,  are 
inseparable. 

Some  2  years  younger  than  the  First  Lady, 
whom  she  closely  resembles,  Mrs.  Moore 
spends  much  time  with  her  sister,  and  they 
are  frequent  traveling  companions. 

Moore  emerged  from  the  obscurity  he 
cultivates  on  March  17,  1958,  when  he  ap- 
peared voluntarily  before  the  House  Special 
Subcommittee    on    Legislation    Oversight. 

This  was  the  same  subcommittee  which 
3  months  later  rode  roughshod  over  Sher- 
man Adams,  rlghthand  man  of  President 
Eisenhower,  resulting  in  Adams'  resignation 
under  fire  the  following  September  22. 

Earlier,  in  February,  the  subcommittee 
had  dismissed  its  chief  investigator.  Dr. 
Bernard  Schwartz.  New  York  University  law 
professor. 

CHARGES  CLIQUE 

Dr.  Schwartz  then  charged  existence  of  a 
"White  House  clique,"  and  said  he  had  been 
about  to  expose  "the  manner  in  which 
votes  have  been  bought  and  sold  in  the 
granting  of  multimillion-dollar  licenses  and 
franchises." 

He  named  Adams,  Moore.  White  House 
Counsel  Gerald  Morgan.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Sinclair  Weeks  and  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  former  New  York  Governor  and  Re- 
publican presidential  candidate,  as  mem- 
t>ers  of  the  "clique." 

This  blast  apparently  moved  Moore  to  go 
before  the  subcommittee,  his  only  appear- 
ance during  almost  8  years  In  Washington. 

At  one  point  in  the  hearing  Represent- 
ative Joseph  P.  O'Hara,  Republican,  of  Min- 
nesota, asked  about  the  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  Moore  answered: 

"The  Air  Transit  Service,  Inc.,  is  a  finance 
house.  We  buy  Government  receivables 
frc»n  undercapitalized  companies. 

"As  an  example,  an  airplane  can  fly  out 
$10,000  or  $150,000  worth  of  business  in  a 
month.  The  company  fiying  the  business 
does  not  have  enough  capital  to  wait  for 
their  money.  They  have  to  finance  it  in 
some  way.  I  finance  It,  and  discount  the 
paper." 


I  From   the   Los   Angeles   Examiner,  June  9, 
1961) 

The    Strange    Case    of    the    Santa    Claus 
Bank — Ike  Kin   Financed   Air  Chief  In- 
dicted IN  Check  Probe 
(By  Tom  Devlin  and  Henry  Sutherland) 
Criminal  charges  pending  against  George 
S.  Patterson,  1958-59  president  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-favored Independent  Airlines  Asso- 
ciation,   become    completely    fantastic    with 
disclosure  that: 

Patterson's  personal  financial  agent  in 
Washington  was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This  money  broker  is  George  Gordon  Moore. 
Jr..  66,  whose  wife,  Mrs.  Frances  Doud  Gill 
Moore,  is  the  younger  sister  of  Mrs.  E>wight 
D.  Eisenhower. 

Colonel  Moore,  as  he  is  usually  called, 
served  as  factor,  or  financial  middleman,  for 
Patterson's  wholly-owned  Universal  Airlines, 
Inc.,  in  its  dealings  with  the  Government. 

He  performed  this  service  through  a  family- 
owned  finance  company.  Air  Transit  Services, 
Inc..  of  734  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

acted  por  half 

Documents  in  the  Examiner's  possession 
also  show  that  Moore  has  acted  similarly  for 
more  than  half  of  the  carrier  members  of 
Patterson's  Independent  Airlines  Association. 

Colonel  Moore's  own  testimony  before  a 
congressional  committee  appears  to  Indicate 
that  he  has  financed  all  lAA  members  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  that  this  is  the  sole 
business  of  Air  Transit  Services. 

For  6  years  the  association  has  held  a  vir- 
tually exclusive  agreement  with  the  Armed 
Forces  for  transporting  of  military  personnel 
In  the  United  States. 

Additionally,  a  generous  slice  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  $80  million  appropriation 
for  oversea  commercial  trooplift  in  1958-69 
is  earmarked  for  "small  bvisiness,"  a  term 
practically  defining  lAA  member  airlines. 

EXCLUDES  COMPETITORS 

IAA  has  benefited  further  through  a  policy 
Of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,   which   au- 
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HOW    SXXVICES   DISI>ENSED 


Huw  the  services  dispensed  by  Moore  look 
to  a  small  supplemental  air  carrier  was  re- 
vealed by  testimony  of  Melvln  N.  Chapman 
of  VA.  Alrcoach  In  seeking  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  approval  of  a  plane  leBse  last  July  34. 

Chapman,  a  successful  appUc&nt  for  lAA 
membership,  was  asked  by  Herbert  Ellsh, 
representing  CAB's  Bureau  of  Air  Opera- 
tions : 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  personal  cap- 
ital to  Invest  In  U.S.  Alrcoach? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  the  operation 
can  be  carried  on  successfully  without  any 
capital? 

Answer.  Yes,  because  (of)  •  •  •  the  fact 
that  we  are  factoring  with  Colonel  Moore 
and  getting  Immediate  payment.  His  policy 
Is  Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  TR  (mili- 
tary transportation  request)  the  money  is 
deposited  in  yoxir  account.  We  will  have , 
sufficient  capital. 

The  banking  connection  through  which 
Moore's  financing  business  Is  accomplished 
is  the  American  Security  tt  Trust  Co..  sit- 
uated at  the  comer  of  15th  Street  NW.  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  opposite  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  and  a  block  from  the 
White  Hotise. 

CONVIKIENTLT    LOCATED 

Air  Transit  Services,  Inc.,  Is  located  con- 
veniently next  door  to  the  bank  and  also 
opposite  the  Treasury,  with  which.  Moore 
testified,  100  percent  of  its  business  U  trans- 
acted. 

Yet  despite  connections  with  this  political 
prestige  and  financial  power,  and  despite  this 
availability  of  ready  cash,  lAA  President  Pat- 
terson awaits  trial  in  Los  Angeles  with  two 
others  on  charges  of  conspiracy  and  mis- 
applying national  bank  funds. 

The  bank  In  question — the  so-called 
Santa  Claus  bank — Is  the  Sun  Valley  Na- 
tional, suburban  Los  Angeles  institution 
which  collapsed  with  $928,000  in  shorUgcs 
and  was  precipitately  sold  last  December  1. 

Patterson  reported  grossing  $667,130.49  be- 
tween July  1  and  September  30,  1958 — a 
period  when  Moore  presumably  was  dis- 
counting its  Government  troopUft  bills  and 
providing  the  airline  with  immediate  cash. 

But  Patterson  is  accused  of  writing  188 
bad  checks  for  a  total  of  $200,559  between 
July  15  ..nd  November  10  against  a  Universal 
Airlines  account  containing  only  $894  when 
Federal  bank  examiners  moved  in  last 
November  19. 

Indicted  with  Patterson  were  George  E. 
Batche;or,  38,  operator  of  concerns  from 
which  Universal  rented  Its  aircraft,  and  John 
E.  Petersen,  48.  fired  Sun  Valley  vice  presi- 
dent-cashier accused  of  "hiding  out"  checks 
of  both  men. 

nfTLUKMCE   HrVKSTIGATSD 

At  the  time  of  Moores  appearance,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Over- 
sight was  investigating  reports  that  "White 
House  influence"  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  had  been  used  to 
help  a  subsidiary  of  NaUonal  AirUnes  win  a 
television  license  In  Miami. 

Moore  denied  having  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  TV  matter,  and  testified  that  he 
was  "not  familiar"  with  any  such  entity  as 
a  "White  House  clique." 

Committeemen,  however,  took  time  to  in- 
quire into  Moore's  spectacvUar  success  as  a 
businessman  in  Washington  during  a  period 
coinciding  almost  exactly  with  that  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

As  the  hearings  began,  the  chairman.  Rep- 
resentative Oren  H/uuus,  Democrat,  of  Arkan- 
sas, inquired: 

QuesUon.  At  the  outset.  Colonel.  I  think 
we  might  establish  the  record.  You  married 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  Eisenhower? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 


Question.  You  and  General  Elsenhower 
were  brothers-in-law  by  the  fact  that  you 
married  sisters? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  are  fairly  close  to  the  White 
House,  aren't  you? 

Answer.  Only  in  a  social  way,  Mr.  HAsais. 

Question.  Weil,  in  a  family  way,  I  would 
think? 

Answer.  In  a  family  way,  yes,  but  that  Is 
all. 

At  another  point  In  Moore's  interrogation. 
Representative  Heseiton,  Republican,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, asked  : 

Question.  I  take  it  that  you  visit  the 
White  House  occasionally? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  With  your  wife? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  do  you  attend  certain  social 
functions  at  the  White  House? 

Answer.  Yes,   sir. 

ASKED  or   WEALTH 

Moore,  a  lieutenant  colonel  until  1951, 
when  he  took  an  Army  discharge  "to  make 
money"  (as  he  was  quoted  as  saying),  now 
Is  reputed  to  be  wealthy. 

Representative  Hakbis  asked: 

"Now.  you  have  heard  the  charge  that  in 
1952  or  1953  •  •  •  you  started  your  business 
without  any  substantial  capital,  but  that 
during  these  years  intervening  •  •  •  you 
have  become  a  rather  wealthy  man.  Is  there 
anything  to  that? 

Moore  replied: 

"Well,  Mr.  Habxis,  I  have  turned  over  my 
returns,  my  records  and  everything  to  the 
staff  investigators.  My  business  makes 
money,  but  I  will  say  this:  That  all  of  the 
money  I  have  made  In  the  last  6  years  has 
come  out  of  my  personal  business." 

One  physical  evidence  of  Moore's  success 
Is  that  he  and  Mrs.  Moore  live  in  a  hand- 
some brick  home  in  Washington's  fashion- 
able Kllngle  Road  section. 

Another  Is  that  they  own  a  605-acre  fancy 
stock  farm  near  Leesburg  in  the  Virginia 
"fox-hunting  country." 

Moore's  background,  briefly,  is  this: 

He  was  born  in  Galveston,  Tex..  January 
I,  1904.  a  son  of  George  Gordon  Moore  8r.. 
now  81.  board  chairman  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Galveston  and  retired  president  of 
the  Galveston,  Houston  and  Henderson 
Railroad. 

MXRCHANDISINC  BROKEB 

Educated  in  Galveston  public  schools  and 
St.  Mary's  Ronuui  Catholic  Seminary  at 
LaPorte,  Tex.,  he  later  became  a  merchan- 
dise broker  with  the  Eveling-Moore  Com- 
pany of  San  Antonio. 

He  and  Mrs.  Moore,  formerly  Mrs.  Frances 
Doud  Gill,  were  married  at  Denver  in  1940, 
and  now  have  two  teenaged  daughters,  Ellen 
and  Mamie,  the  later  named  for  the  First 
Lady. 

The  marriage  was  Moore's  first,  but  Mrs. 
Moore  has  two  sons  by  her  previous  union. 
Richard  Gill.  25.  an  officer  of  Air  Transit 
Services,  and  Michael  Gill,  22,  who  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Young  Republi- 
cans' National  Committee  a  year  ago. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  In  1942,  Moore 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Army  Quartermaster  Corps. 

He  served  In  Europe  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, rising  to  major,  and  In  1946  be  was 
Integrated  In  the  Regular  Army  in  that 
rank.  Following  the  war,  Moore  served  in 
Panama  and  at  San  Antonio,  being  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  colonel  January  2.  1949. 

The  Army  Register  shows  that  he  took  his 
discharge  on  September  7.  1951. 

Air  Transit  Services  was  Incorporated  at 
Dover.  Del.,  a  little  over  a  year  later,  on 
October  2.  1963 — 33  days  before  the  election 
of  President  Elsenhower. 


An    CAXBIXB    AGBZZMSirT 

lAA'B  agreement  with  the  Armed  Forces 
for  commercial  air  movement  of  troops  In 
the  Continental  United  States  dates  from 
July  1.  1953. 

By  a  clause  In  agreement  No.  6  (lAA), 
effective  from  July  1.  1968,  to  June  30.  1969* 
the  Government  ST>ecifically  reserved  the 
right  to  use  any  form  or  mode  of  passenger 
transportation  necessary. 

Subject  to  that  reservation,  however,  the 
associations  agreement  for  domestic  airlift 
of  troops  would  appear  to  be  virtually  ex- 
clusive. 

The  extent  to  which  Moore  has  financed 
carrier  members  of  the  Independent  Airlines 
Association  was  implied  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  special  subcommittee. 

At  one  point  he  was  asked  by  Representa- 
tive John  Bell  Wn.LiAM8  (Democrat).  Mis- 
sissippi, about  his  relations  with  Trans 
Caribbean  Airways,  Inc.,  then  an  active  lAA 
member. 

Moore  had  testified  that  in  1952  he  was 
employed  by  Trans  Caribbean,  70  percent 
owned  by  O.  Roy  Chalk.  51.  spectacular  law- 
yer-real estate  man-promoter  who  acquired 
the  District  of  Columbia  transit  system  as  a 
subsidiary  of  his  airline  in  1056. 

"When  you  left  Trans  Caribbean,  did  you 
sever  all  connections  with  that  airline?" 
Representative  Williams  asked  . 

"Yee,  sir,  I  did."  answered  Moore.  "Dont 
forget  that  they  had  a  business  just  like 
all  the  rest  of  these  people  where  they  were 
fliianclng  through  me." 

Thia  would  appear  to  Indicate  that  Moore 
financed,  or  has  financed,  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Independent  Airlines  Association. 
However,  he  added : 

"I  think  (Trans  Caribbean)  did  business 
with  me  for  a  year,  maybe  longer,  and  then  I 
think  they  obtained  a  direct  loan  from  a 
bank  and  did  their  own  financing.  •   •   ••• 

If  Moore  began  "without  any  substantial 
caplUl."  as  RepresenUUve  Habbis  implied, 
and  if.  as  he  testified,  he  finances  "under- 
capitalised companies"  wtilch  cannot  wait  for 
the  Government  to  pay  them  for  $100,000  to 
$150,000  worth  of  business,  his  prime  asset 
must  have  been  an  agreement  with  a  bank. 

This  would  be  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  which.  Moore  told  the  sub- 
committee, he  has  used  throughout  his  busi- 
ness career  in  Washington. 

American  Security  and  Trust  Is  headed  by 
one  of  the  most  respected  figures  In  the 
Capital. 

He  Is  Daniel  W.  Bell,  67.  career  Treasury 
Department  official  since  1911.  former  acting 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
1940-46  Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Bell  ended  84  years  of  public  service  De- 
cember 31,  1945,  and  15  days  later  he  moved 
across  Pennsylvania  avenue  to  become  presi- 
dent of  American  Security  *  Trust  Co. 

HIGHEST   BECABD 

Both  major  political  parties  have  the 
highest  regard  for  Bell.  A  prized  budget  aide 
to  President  Roosevelt,  he  served  in  1946 
and  1947  as  a  member  of  President  Truman's 
three-man  Price  Decontrol  Board. 

In  1950  President  Truman  appointed  him 
a  special  ambassador  to  the  Philippines,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  probably  endeared  him- 
self to  the  Republicans,  then  campaigning 
against  "that  mess  In  Washington." 

With  characteristic  bluntness.  Bell  re- 
ported that  "some  $3  billion"  In  loans 
and  gifts  exp)ended  In  the  Philippines  since 
V-J  Day  had  been  mostly  squandered,  much 
of  It  corruptly. 

Some,  not  businessmen,  have  wondered 
that  American  Security  &  Trust  does  not 
itsrif  finance  supplemental  airlines  without 
the  Intervening  brokerage  of  Air  Transit 
Services,  Inc. 
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However,  one  ainnss  who  explored  this 
possibility  reported  that  a  bank  aAclal  told 
him: 

"We  factor  only  through  Colonel  Moore." 

The    Stbance    Cask    ivt    thb    Santa    Claus 

Bank — 85   Pxbcxkt  or   Moobe's   Business 

Is  With   UJS.   Govbbnmxmt 
(By  Tom  Devlin  and  Henry  Sutherland) 

George  Gordon  Moore,  Jr.,  who  less  than  8 
years  ago  gave  up  tlie  Spartan  life  of  an 
Army  lieutenant  colonel  to  "make  money." 
is  wealthy  today.  doin(g — ^he  has  testified — 85 
percent  of  his  buslniss  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

How  he  managed  to  achieve  this  Is  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  Washington  "success 
stories"  of  recent  tlmra. 

Moore  la  a  brother-in-law  of  President 
Eisenhower — husband  of  Mrs.  Prances  Doud 
Gill  Moore,  younger  sister  of  the  First  Lady. 

During  an  appearance  before  the  House 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Over- 
sight last  year  he  testified  that  his  .ntcrests 
include  five  corporations,  all  concerned  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  Government  con- 
tracts. 

Three  of  the  Moore  corporations  are  finance 
companies,  factors  clipping  commissions 
from  bllU  due  air  and  ground  carriers — 
mostly  from  the  VS.  Treasury — in  return 
for  making  the  cash  Immediately  available. 

They  are  Air  Transit  Services,  Inc..  which 
Moore  described  as  his  principal  business, 
G3X.  (Government  Bills  of  Lading)  Serv- 
ices, Inc.,  and  Air  Freight  Clearings,  Inc. 

It  was  through  a  client  of  Air  Transit 
Services  that  the  Examiner's  attention  was 
attracted  to  Moore's  booming  prosperity  in 
the  capital. 

nOHTLT    OBCAmzED    GBOU7 

This  client  was  George  8.  Patterson,  42, 
sole  owner  of  Universal  Airlines.  Inc.,  and 
1958-59  president  of  the  Independent  Airlines 
Association. 

lAA,  a  tightly-organized  group  of  some 
21  supplemental  aircMTlers,  has  held  a  vir- 
tually exclusive  agreement  with  the  Armed 
Forces  for  commercial  air  movement  of  mili- 
tary personnel  In  the  United  States  since 
1053. 

Association  airlines  also  qualify  under  the 
Defense  Department's  "small  business"  allo- 
cation for  commercial  airlift  of  troops  over- 
seas. 

It  Is  estimated  that  they  have  grossed 
$100  million  on  Government  contracts  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years,  and  Air  Transit  Serv- 
ices. Inc.,  has  financed  at  least  half — perhaps 
all — of  ttoe  member  airlines  at  one  time  or 
another. 

Patterson,  the  association  president,  awaits 
trial  In  Los  Angeles  with  two  others  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  and  misapplying  funds 
of  a  national  bank. 

He  was  one  of  14  persons  arrested  for  as- 
sorted manipulations  which  led  to  the  col- 
lapse and  precipitate  sale  of  Los  Angeles' 
Sun  Valley  National — the  so-called  Santa 
Claus  bank — last  December. 

Patterson  reported  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  that  his  Universal  Airlines  grossed 
$667,130.49  during  the  3  months  ending  last 
September  30. 

Yet  he  Is  accused  of  Issuing  188  bad  checks 
totaling  $300,550  between  July  15  and  No- 
vember 10  against  a  Universal  account  found 
by  Federal  bank  examiners  to  contain  only 
$894  as  of  November  19.   1958. 

Moore,  in  testifying  before  the  House 
special  subcommittee,  identified  his  remain- 
ing two  corporations  as  Leaseair,  Inc.,  and 
Comlease  Corp. 

Each  has  been  engaged  solely  in  leaaing 
a  resurrected  World  War  II  type  Curtiss  Com- 
mando plane  to  an  airline  member  of  lAA 
fiying  Government  military  contracts. 

Some  airmen  call  these  aging  C-46s  "flying 
cash  registers."     Moore's  two  have  brought 


him  $113,658.64  a  year  in  rentals — ^more  than 
the  $100,000  annual  salary  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

How  two  of  the  three  Moore  finance  com- 
panies deal  exclusively  in  bills  due  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts  was  described  In  testi- 
mony before  the  special  subcommittee  when 
Representative  John  K.  Moss,  Democrat, 
California,  inquired: 

Question.  Air  Transport  Services,  Inc.,  Air 
Freight  Clearings,  Inc.,  and  Government  Bills 
of  Lading,  Inc.,  are  those  factoring  firms  all 
doing  business  with  airlines  who  are  dealing 
In  Government  contracts? 

Answer  (by  Moore).  No.  We  handle  some 
commercial  paper. 

Question.  In  all  of  them  or  in 

Answer.  No,  Air  Freight  Clearings  handles 
mostly  commercial  paper.  We  do  not  put 
any  commercial  paper  in  GBL. 

Question.  And  you  handle  commercial 
paper  In  Air  Transit? 

Answer.  No. 

Moore  explained  In  reply  to  further  ques- 
tions that  GBL  services  handles  bill  due 
trucking  companies  for  haulage  of  Govern- 
ment freight,  saying  In  part: 

"Many  of  these  companies  cannot  afford 
to  put  $50,000,  or  $75,000.  or  $100,000  into 
a  package  that  would  take  them  as  an 
example  60  days  to  get  repaid  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. So  they  factor  the  paper  and  the 
house  that  factors  it  makes  a  very  small  per- 
centage." 

When  asked  what  proportion  of  his  busi- 
ness Is  transacted  with  the  Government, 
Moore  estimated  about  85  percent. 

BTWOBD   IN    WASHINGTON 

It  was  apparent  from  Moore's  other  testi- 
mony, however,  that  the  story  of  his  suc- 
cess in  Washington  Is  bound  up  with  that 
of  the  Independent  Airlines  Association  and 
his  connection  with  one  of  Its  founders. 

This  man  Is  O.  Roy  Chalk,  51,  high-flying, 
flamboyant  New  York- Washington  lawyer, 
real  estate  spec\ilator,  and  promoter  credited 
with  amaaslng  a  $10  million  fortune  in  a  wide 
range  of  ventures. 

Little  known  elsewhere  until  recently. 
Chalk's  name  Is  a  byword  in  Washington, 
where  his  reputation  for  obtaining  Govern- 
ment favors  is  fabulous. 

He  Is  70-percent  owner  of  Trans  Caribbean 
Airways,  Inc.,  a  reputed  $6-mllllon-a-year 
operation  which  be  is  said  to  have  founded 
In  1948  with  three  war  surplus  airplanes 
and  $60,000  in  cash. 

A  business  magazine  said  of  him  recently 
that  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war: 

"Chalk  formed  the  Independent  Military 
Air  Transport  Association — with  Trans  Carib 
and  10  other  nonskeds — ^to  woo  business 
from  the  services  for  his  •  •  •  aircraft. 
Soon  the  members  were  splitting  $1  million 
a  month  worth  of  charter  flights.  The  busi- 
ness has  grown  more  than  fourfold  since." 
Independent  Military  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation Is  the  same  organization  as  lAA.  It 
changed  Its  name  to  Independent  Airlines 
Association  in  1957. 

Chalk  startled  Washington  In  1966  when 
he  took  over  the  District  of  Columbia  transit 
system — as  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Trans  Caribbean,  then  a  nonscheduled  air- 
line member  of  lAA. 

He  gained  possession  of  the  $17  million 
D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc..  as  he  renamed 
it,  with  the  blessing  of  Congress,  a  20-year 
franchise,  and  only  $500,000  of  his  own 
money,  which  he  may  have  recovered  in  a 
"rapid  tax  writeoff." 

Last  April  Chalk  made  more  headlines  by 
offering  to  buy  the  troubled  $2  billion  New 
York  subway  and  bxis  system  from  the  New 
York  Transit  Authority  for  a  sum  reportedly 
In  excess  of  $500  million. 

For  alnnen,  however,  the  measure  of 
Chalk's    achievement    came    in    1957    when 


Trans  Caribbean  became  the  first  non- 
scheduled  airline  to  graduate  to  scheduled 
rank  In  20  years,  with  regular  flights  from 
New  York  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Moore's  testimony  before  the  special  sub- 
committee indicated  that  his  association 
with  Chalk  and  the  Independent  Military 
Air  Transport  AsBoclation  (LAA)  began 
soon  after  he  left  the  Army  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  on  September  7,  1951. 

Representative  John  Bell  Williams, 
Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  inquired: 

Question.  Prior  to  the  year  1952  I  believe 
you  were  working  for  this  IMATA  group  •  •  • 
weren't  you? 

Answer.  Yes.  sir. 

Question.  Mr.  Chalk  was  primarily  respon- 
sible for  yotir  going  to  work  for  IMATA? 

Answer.  That  is  correct,  he  was  president 
of  IMATA. 

Williams  pursued: 

Question.  In  early  1952  or  late  1951  Mr. 
Chalk  severed  his  connection  with  IMATA, 
didn't  he.  after  having  some  policy  disagree- 
ments with  the  members  of  the  board  of 
directors? 
Answor.  That  is  right. 

Question.  However,  you  remained  on  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  until  shortly  before 
the  Republican  Convention  (July  7-12, 
1953).  Isn't  that  correct? 
Answer.  I  think  that  is  so,  yes  sir. 
Question.  What  happened  after  you  left 
IMATA? 

Answer.  I  went  to  work  for  Mr.  Chalk. 
Question.  At    that    time    Mr.    Chalk    was 
president  of  Trans  Caribbean,  was  he  not? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Soon  after  you  went  to  work  for 
Mr.  Chalk  you  and  Mr.  Chalk  attended  the 
Republican  Convention  in  Chicago  together, 
did  you  not? 
Answer.  Yes.  sir. 

Question.  You  went  at  Mr.  Chalk's  ex- 
pense, didn't  you? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  did  not.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  paid  for  Mr.  Chalk's  railroad  ticket. 
He  picked  up  the  tab  at  the  hotel,  but  you 
know  •   •   •  • 

"I  stand  corrected."  said  Representative 
Williams. 

The  Chicago  convention,  of  course,  nomi- 
nated Moore's  brother-in-law.  General 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  as  Republican  can- 
didate for  President. 

Representative  Williams  continued: 
Question.  Soon  after  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  you  were  elevated  to  the 
p>osition  of  vice  president  of  Trans  Caribbean 
Airlines,  were  you  not? 

Answer.  Mr.  Williams,  I  do  not  know 
MbhethM'  I  went  to  work  (for  Chalk)  as  a  vice 
president  or  whether  they  made  me  a  vice 
president  at  that  time.    I  don't  recall. 

Question.  How  long  did  you  bold  that 
position? 

Answer.  Four  or  five  or  six  months.  I  got 
out  and  opened  my  own  business. 

Moore's  Air  Transit  Services  was  inccn'po- 
rated  at  Dover.  Del.,  on  October  3,  1952,  with 
250  no  par  value  shares  of  stock  authorized 
and  a  minimum  starting  capital  of  $1,000. 

Thirty-three  days  later,  on  November  4, 
Moore's  brother-in-law  was  elected  President 
of  the  United  States. 

At  another  point  in  the  hearing  Repre- 
sentative Moss  inqviired: 

"Were  you  associated  In  any  way  with 
Mr.  Chalk,  or  did  he  give  you  any  assistance 
in  establishing  the  factoring  business  which 
you  are  operating?" 
"No,  sir,"  returned  Moore,  "he  did  not." 
President  Elsenhower  was  Inaugurated  on 
January  20,  1953. 

Exactly  2  months  later,  on  March  30,  the 
previoiisly  unincorporated  Independent  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Association — later  lAA — 
was  Incorporated  at  Dover,  DeL 

Curiously,  the  original  Incorporators  of 
IMATA  were  the  same  three  who  acted  for 
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Moore's  Air  Transit  Services — E.  E.  Boylea, 
M.  R.  Hall,  and  M.  P.  Oorsuch.  all  of  Dover. 
The  resident  agent  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions also  was  the  same.  United  States  Corpo- 
ration Co.,  129  Soutta  State  Street,  Dover, 
Del. 

CBAUC    BZAOS   DIEKCTOE   LIST 

By  this  time  Chalk  apparently  had  com- 
posed whatever  policy  disagreements  he 
had  with  the  IMATA  board  the  year  before. 
For  heading  the  list  of  directors  of  the 
newly  incorporated  association  was  the  name, 
"O.  Roy  Chalk,  200  West  67th  Street,  New 
York  City." 

Conclusions  of  IMATA-IAA's  first  virtually 
excliislve  agreement  with  the  Army's  Mili- 
tary Traffic  Management  Agency  for  com- 
mercial air  movement  of  military  personnel 
In  the  United  States  followed  shortly. 

It  went  into  effect  July  1,  1953,  within  4 
months  after  the  association's  Incorporation, 
and  a  little  less  than  6  months  after  Inaugu- 
ration of  President  Elsenhower. 

Chalk's  association  with  Moore  apparently 
came  to  an  abrupt  end  following  Moore's 
voluntary  appearance  before  the  House 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Over- 
sight March  17, 1963. 

The  next  month,  April,  is  the  last  in  which 
Chalk's  Trans  Caribbean  Airways  appears  in 
1958   lAA    reports    as    an    active   member. 

And  on  the  following  July  1  Chalk's  name 
disappeared  for  the  first  time  as  a  member 
of  the  Independent  Airlines  Association 
board  of  dlrectcs-s. 

But  by  that  time  Moore  was  rated  a 
wealthy  man,  a  familiar  in  the  White  House, 
living  in  an  exclusive  Washington  residential 
district,  and  owning  a  605- acre  fancy  stock 
farm  near  Leesburg,  Va. 

STEPSON'S    VISITS    TO    CIA    TOLD 

At  another  point  In  the  subcommittee 
hearing  last  year  the  chairman.  Representa- 
tive Orin  Hakris,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  In- 
quired: 

Question.  Colonel  Moore,  did  It  ever  occur 
to  you  that  the  fact  that  you  are  a  brother- 
in-law  of  the  President,  in  these  various 
business  adventures,  might  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  influence  on  the  decisions  and  out- 
come of  them? 

Moore  replied  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  question,  saying: 

Answer.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Harus.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  answer  •   •   •. 

Question.  I  want  you  •  •  •  to  understand 
thoroughly  what  I  have  In  mind.  The 
charge  has  been  made  that  it  was  [through] 
your  influence  that  certain  things  were  at- 
tempted, and  that  (it  was)  because  of  your 
relationship  to  the  White  House  that  you 
had  been  invited  on  many  of  them. 

Did  It  ever  occiu-  to  you  that  (due  to] 
the  fact  that  you  did  have  this  relationship, 
they  were  using  you  in  that  position  and 
relationship  to  affect  the  outcome  of  these 
various  business  adventures? 

Answer.  Mr.  Harris,  I  may  have  been  used 
in  one  Instance  6  or  7  years  ago,  but  cer- 
tainly I  have  not  been  used,  and  I  am  very 
careful  of  every  one  of  my  business  ventures 
to  be  s\ire  that  someone  is  not  using  me. 

Question.  Now,  none  of  your  business 
comes  before  the  regulatory  agencies? 

Answer.  I  do  not  even  go  to  the  (Civil 
Aeronautics)  Board  any  more,  Mr.  Harris; 
have  not  been  down  there  in  3  years  even 
though  I  own  •  •  •  airplanes  and  occasion- 
ally would  like  to  go  down  there  and  flnd 
out  some  of  the  things  I  want  to  know.  I 
have  tried  to  be  circumspect  In  everything  I 
have  done. 

Washlngtonians  report,  however,  that 
Moore's  stepson,  Richard  Gill,  Jr.,  25,  a 
nephew  of  the  President,  visits  the  CAA. 
Gill  has  been  an  officer  of  Air  Transit  Serv- 
ices, Inc.,  since  February  of   1958  at  least. 

Under  further  questioning  by  Representa- 
tive Williams.  Moore  admitted  that  "within 
recent  months"  Chalk  had  approached  him 


"about  the  possibility  of  accepting  a  direc- 
torship in  D.C.  Transit  •  •  •  miuX  possibly 
also  Trans  Caribbean." 

He  told  the  subcommltt**  be  refused,  be- 
cause: 

"I  know  Mr.  Chalk,  he  Is  a  bUBlneasman, 
and  I  think  he  probably  asked  me  to  be  a 
director  In  D.C.  Transit  in  the  event  he  ever 
got  involved  with  the  (District  of  Columbia) 
Commissioners  and  wanted  somebody  to  go 
down  there  to  talk  with  them. 

"I  would  have  to  do  it,  and  I  said,  'No.  I 
can't.  I  cannot  be  a  director  In  D.C. 
Transit.'  " 

Moore  said  he  refused  a  directorship  in 
Trans  Caribbean  Airways  for  the  same  rea- 
son, and  that,  "I  think  It  would  be  highly 
improper  for  me  to  go  In  any  regulatory 
agency  for  anything." 

When  Representative  Willums  asked, 
"Wliat  was  the  basis  of  your  feeling  In  this 
regard?"  Moore  replied: 

"Having  lived  in  Washington  a  little  longer 
than  I  was  at  flrst  and  began  to  understand 
some  of  the  things  that  take  place  in  Wash- 
ington, I  didn't  think  it  was  proper  for  me 
to  accept  any  position  that  would  cause  me 
to  go  before  any  of  the  boards  or  any  of  the 
regulatory  agencies,  or  do  anything  with 
the  Government." 

Representative  Williams.  Colonel,  permit 
me  to  say  or  just  make  the  observation  that 
in  refusing  these  directorships.  I  think  you 
acted  quite  properly  and  I  commend  you 
for  doing  so. 

MoORE.  Thank  you.  sir. 

Asked  how  it  felt  "to  go  before  an  inves- 
tigating committee  after  a  career  of  avoid- 
ing the  limelight."  Moore  was  quoted  as 
replying: 

"I'm  thoroughly  In  favor  of  the  congres- 
sional investigating  process  and  I  think  it 
plays  an  Important  role  In  Government.  But 
I  never  want  to  have  to  participate  In  one 
again." 

Washington  columnist  George  Dixon  re- 
ported Moore  as  saying : 

"Being  Ike's  brother-in-law  Is  more  of  a 
liability  than  a  help." 


CHANOKB  HAKD8 


Leased    ro>    $112,058    a    Year — Moore    Does 
Well  Wrrn  Two  Old  Planes 

"I  have  always  been  Interested  in  airplanes 
•  •  •  and  I  feel  that  they  will  make  money 
if  they  are  properly  handled  and  properly  run. 
I  think  they  are  a  good  property  to  own." 

George  Gordon  Moore,  Jr.,  made  the  fore- 
going statement  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Oversight  during  a  voluntary  appearance 
March  17.  1958. 

In  evidence  of  how  right  he  was,  two 
World  War  II  C-46  aircraft  owned  by  Moore 
have  been  leased  for  a  combined  total  of 
$112,658.64  yearly. 

RENTED 

The  Moore  planes  were  rented  to  air  carrier 
members  of  the  Independent  Airlines  Asso- 
ciation. 

Both  renters.  Associated  Air  Transport, 
Inc..  of  Miami,  and  Capitol  Airways,  Inc.,  of 
Nashville.  Tenn.,  have  reportedly  discounted 
their  bills  due  on  Government  contracts 
through  Moore's  Air  Transit  Services.  Inc. 

One  of  Moore's  Commandos.  No.  N3958A. 
has  a  curious  history,  beginning  when  the 
Air  Force  released  it  as  surplus  in  India  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  and  It  was  acquired 
by  the  Indian  Government. 

On  April  4.  1954,  India  sold  the  plane  to 
CLJ)".  Aviation  Corp.,  of  233  Broadway. 
New  York  City,  which  registered  It  under 
its  present  CAA  number  and  mortgaged  it 
for  $40,000. 

In  October  of  1954,  the  Commando  was 
sold  to  a  Florida  aviation  firm.  This  com- 
pany, in  turn,  sold  It  to  Cia  Aeria  El  Burrito 
(the  Little  Burro)  8.  A.  of  MedelUn,  Colom- 
bia, but  bought  it  back  almost  2  years  later, 
on  September  1,  1956. 


The  "Little  Bvirro"  plane  then  changed 
hands  several  times,  and  on  May  31.  1957, 
wound  up  under  ownership  of  Moore's  Com- 
lease  Corp.,  subject  to  two  mortgages 
totaling  $268,338.50,  both  signed  by  Richard 
Gill,  Jr.,  as  Oomlease  vice  president. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board  records  disclose 
that  the  largest  of  the  two  mortgages  for 
$233,358.50  and  originally  negotiated  by 
Comlease  with  the  L.  D  Smith  Corp.  of 
Ohio,  is  held  by  American  Security  h  Trxist 
Co.  As  of  June  1,  1967,  the  "Little  Burro" 
was  flying  for  Associated  Air  Transport  Serv- 
ice. Inc.,  a  one-aircraft  member  of  Inde- 
pendent Airlines  Association  at  that  time. 
The  current  lease,  at  $6388.22  monthly,  ex- 
pires during  the  present  month. 

During  a  13-month  period  ending  in  Au- 
gust 1958.  official  lAA  reports  show  that  the 
"Little  Burro'  grossed  $322,398  for  Asso- 
ciated, the  bulk  of  which  was  paid  by  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  commercial 
military  airlift. 

The  second  Moore  C-46,  CAA  No.  N4719N.  is 
handled  by  a  separate  corporation,  Leasealr. 
Inc.,  which,  as  far  as  has  been  learned,  has 
no  other  business. 

This  aircraft  was  one  of  the  five  bought 
from  the  Air  Force  along  with  26,000  pounds 
of  spare  parts  by  Slick  Airways  of  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  on  July  21,  1947.  Slick  paid 
$110,000  for  the  lot. 

oNc  or  nvK 

In  January  of  1954  Slick  sold  N4719N  to 
Airplane  Enterprises,  Inc.,  of  855  Sixth  Av- 
enue, New  York  City,  which,  in  December  of 
that  year,  sold  it  to  Capital  Airways,  Inc. 

Jesse  F.  Stallings.  head  of  Capitol,  pre- 
ceded George  S.  Patterson  as  president  of 
Independent  Airlines  Association  in  1957-58. 

On  March  6,  1967— one  day  after  Leasealr's 
incorporation — the  Moore  firm  bought 
N4719N  from  Capitol  under  a  bill  of  sale 
signed  by  Stallings  for  "$1  and  other  valuable 
considerations." 

On  April  18,  however.  Moore  as  Leaeealr 
president,  and  Gill  as  secretary,  filed  a  slsiied 
document  mortgaging  the  aircraft  to  Lewis 
Gottlieb  and  James  H.  Boyce,  In  care  of  the 
Harvey  Machinery  Co.  of  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
for  $100,000. 

Curiously.  Leasealr's  1968  report  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  superintendent  of  cor- 
porations listed  James  H.  Boyce  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  that  firm  and  the  1960  report  of 
Comlease  listed  Boyce  as  a  director. 

During  the  special  subcommittee  hearing 
Boyce  was  identified  as  "a  rather  substantial 
contributor  to  the  Democrats  for  Elsenhower 
Organization  in  Louisiana,"  and  as  "very  ac- 
tive in  behalf  of  Eisenhower's  candidacy" 
during  the  1952  and  1956  presidential  cam- 
paigns. 

The  change  of  ovmership  apparently  did 
not  alter  operation  of  N4719N,  however,  for 
on  March  25,  1967,  Leasealr  rented  the  plane 
back  to  Capital  Airways.  Inc.,  under  a  24- 
months  lease  at  $3,000  per  month. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  June  11. 

1969] 
Summary  of  the  Santa  Claus  Bank  Case — 
Trial  Schedule  To  Start  on  June  15 
(EorroR's  Note. — Inquiry  by  the  Examiner 
Into  "The  Strange  Case  of  the  Santa  Claus 
Bank"— little  Sun  Valley  National— has  re- 
vealed a  complex  of  unusual  and  interesting 
relationships  extending  all  the  way  from  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  to  highest  political 
levels  in  Washington.  While  not  Illegal, 
these  connections  could  trigger  major  ex- 
plosions in  Washington.  They  probably  are 
Irrelevant  to  the  bank  case  itself,  however, 
and  will  not  figure  in  trials  pending  here. 
The  fifth  and  final  article  of  a  aeries 
follows : ) 

(By  Tom  Devlin  and  Henry  Sutherland) 
A  fantastic  political  hinterland  to  the  Sun 
Valley  National  Bank  case  has  been  revealed 
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by  the  Examiner,  but  it  Is  unlikely  that  this 
will  be  developed  during  pending  trials. 

For  one  reason,  most  of  it  probably  wovild 
lae  legally  Irrelevant,  FacU  of  the  so-called 
"Santa  Claus  bank"  ease,  Itself,  are  relative- 
ly simple. 

Indicted  on  charges  of  conspiracy  and  mis- 
application of  nationnl  bank  funds  February 
11  were  George  S.  Patterson,  42,  George  E. 
Batchelor.  38,  and  John  E.  Petersen,  48. 
former  Sun  Valley  vice  president  and 
cashier. 

The  3  were  among  14  persons  arrested 
for  asserted  manlpuOatlons  which  led  to  the 
collapse  of  the  bank  with  $938,000  in  short- 
ages and  its  precipitate  sale  last  December  1. 
Cashier  Petersen  was  accused  of  hiding 
some  $360,000  In  checks  Issued  by  Patterson 
and  Batchelor,  and  tit  falling  to  apply  them 
to  business  accouHits  having  insvifflclent 
funds. 

Setting  of  their  oases  for  trial,  continued 
many  times.  Is  now  scheduled  for  10  aJn. 
June  15  before  Federal  Judge  Plerson  M. 
Hall. 

Judge  Hall  has  indicated  that  trial  will  be 
assigned  to  Judge  John  D.  Martin  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  chief  Judge  of  the  Sixth  Federal 
Judicial  District,  who  Is  expected  to  sit 
temporarily  In  Los  Angeles. 

million-dollar-a-month  contracts 
However.  In  delving  Into  the  background 
of  the  case,  the  examiner  learned  that  Pat- 
terson, sole  owner  of  Universal  Airlines,  Inc., 
was  also  1958-59  president  of  the  Independ- 
ent Airlines  Association. 

lAA  is  an  organization  of  21  nonsched- 
uled  airlines  which  for  6  years  has  held  a 
virtually  exclusive  agreement  with  the 
Armed  Forces  for  domestic  commercial  air- 
lift of  military  personnel. 

This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  asso- 
ciation airlines  are  the  sole  commercial 
transporters  of  troops  within  the  Nation. 

lAA's  agreement  is  limited  to  military 
traffic  on  air  charter  fiights  between  points 
in  the  continental  United  States,  and  the 
Government  reserves  the  right  to  use  any 
form  or  mode  of  transportation  necessary. 
Railroads,  buslines,  and  large  scheduled 
airlines  also  bid  on  transportation  of  mili- 
tary personnel,  with  contracts  awarded  at 
Government  discretion. 

Also,  within  the  past  year  another  asso- 
ciation was  formed,  the  Supplemental  Air 
Carriers'  Conference,  apparently  as  a  rival 
to  lAA. 

However,  the  agreement  has  brought  lAA 
airline  members  $1  million  a  month  in  Gov- 
ernment contracts— estimated  grosses  rang- 
ing up  to  $100  million  since  1953. 

Nevertheless,  lAA  officials  deprecate  the 
implication  that  airline  members  have  made 
large  profits,  saying  the  margin  has  been  so 
slim  that  several  carriers  recently  have  been 
forced  to  abandon  the  business. 

Association  airlines  also  qualifled  under  a 
"small  business"  aUocatlon  in  the  Defense 
Department's  appropriation  for  oversea 
commercial  troopUft,  about  25  percent  of 
$80  million  in  1958-59. 

They  t>eneflted  additionally  from  a  pol- 
icy of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which 
authorized  no  more  supplementary  air  car- 
riers, and  thus  excluded  possible  competitors 
of  the  lAA. 

However,  this  policy  was  disavowed  last 
January  28  when  a  decision  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  stated  that  the  "door  is 
open"  to  new  supplemental  air  carriers  ap- 
plying. 

Patterson,  who  assertedly  found  It  neces- 
sary to  write  bad  checks  on  the  Sun  Valley 
National  Bank,  reported  to  the  CAB  that  his 
Universal  Airlines  grossed  $2,659,941.31  dur- 
ing the  21  months  ending  last  September  30. 
Further  inquiry  disclosed  that  Patterson's 
financial  agent  in  Washington  was  Col. 
George  Gordon  Moore,  Jr.,  brother-in-law 
of  the  President  ftf  the  United  States. 
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Moore  acted  as  factor,  or  middleman,  for 
Patterson's  airline,  clipping  commissions 
from  bills  due  the  carrier  on  Oovemment 
trooplift  contracts  in  return  for  making  the 
money  immediately  available. 

He  did  this  through  a  family-owned  fi- 
nance company.  Air  Transit  Services,  Inc., 
and  Wnshlngton's  American  Security  & 
Trust  Co.,  both  located  a  block  from  the 
White  House  and  opposite  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

Owners  and  officers  of  Air  Transit  Services 
are  Moore  himself;  his  wife,  Mrs.  Frances 
Doud;  Gill  Moore,  younger  sister  of  Mrs. 
Eisenhower;  and  Richard  Gill,  Jr..  25,  Mrs. 
Moore's  son  by  a  previous  marriage. 

Moore  is  known  to  have  financed  more 
than  half  of  the  airline  members  of  lAA,  Just 
as  he  did  Patterson's  Universal. 

His  testimony  before  a  House  subcommit- 
tee last  year  Indicated  that  he  had  financed 
all  lAA  airlines  at  one  time  or  another,  and 
that  this  was  the  sole  business  of  his  family 
firm. 

Still  further  inquiry  disclosed  that  Air 
Transit  Services  was  incorporated  October  2, 
1952 — 33  days  before  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Moore,  a  World  War  II  Quartermaster 
Corps  officer  integrated  into  the  Regular 
Army,  took  his  discharge  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  September  7.  1951,  "to  make  money," 
as  he  assertedly  remarked. 

His  subcommittee  testimony  shows  that 
shortly  thereafter  he  went  to  work  for  O.  Roy 
Chalk,  whose  reputation  for  obtaining  Gov- 
ernment favors  is  fabulous. 

Chalk  was  president  of  Independent  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Association,  then  unin- 
corporated, which  In  1957  changed  its  name 
to  lAA — the  Independent  Airlines  Associa- 
tion. 

Shortly  before  the  Republican  National 
Convention  of  1952  Moore  left  IMATA  and 
went  to  work  for  Chalk  ag£iln — with  Chalk's 
floiu-lshlng  Trans  Caribbean  Airways,  Inc.,  an 
airline  member  of  IMATA-IAA, 

ACRZEVES    BCHEDTTLED    STATUS 

In  1956  Trans  Caribbean  took  over  the 
$17  million  book  value  District  of  Columbia 
Transit  System  as  a  subsidiary.  In  a  deal 
blessed  by  Congress,  which,  because  of  tax 
wrltet^,  may  have  cost  Chalk  no  cash  what- 
ever. 

In  1957  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  smiled 
on  Chalk,  and  Trans  Caribbean  became  the 
flrst  nonscheduled  airline  to  achieve  sched- 
uled status  in  20  years,  with  a  8 -year  au- 
thorization for  traffic  from  New  York  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

Moore,  became  a  vice  president  of  Trans 
Caribbean  in  1952,  but  resigned  within  a 
short  time  to  found  Air  Transit  Services, 
Inc. 

Two  months  after  the  Inauguration  of 
President  Elsenhower,  IMATA-IAA  under- 
went Incorporation,  and  on  the  following 
July  1,  1953,  the  first  of  Its  domestic  com- 
mercial trooplift  agreements  was  installed. 

Chalk  remained  a  director  of  IMATA-IAA 
continuously  untU  June  30,  1958,  some  3 
months  after  Moore's  voluntary  appearance 
before  the  House  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Oversight. 

By  that  time  Moore  was  rated  a  wealthy 
man,  a  familiar  at  the  White  House,  living 
in  Washington's  fashionable  Elllngle  Road 
district,  and  owning  a  605-acre  stock  farm 
near  Leesburg,  Va. 

Moore's  other  interests  include  the  corpo- 
rations Comlease  and  Leasealr,  each  renting 
a  resurrected  World  War  n  Curtlss  Com- 
mando plane  to  an  lAA  airline  member. 

Some  airmen  call  such  aging  C-46's  "flying 
cash  registers."  Moore's  two  have  produced 
more  in  annual  rentals  than  his  brother-in- 
law  earns  as  President  of  the  United  States. 


TWO     OTHER    riNANCS    OOMPAjriXS 


In  addition,  Moore  has  two  other  finance 
companies.  OBL  (Government  Bills  of 
Lading)  Services,  Inc,  and  Air  Freight  Clear- 
ings, Inc. 

He  told  the  House  subcommittee  that  Air 
Freight  Clearings  handles  mostly  commer- 
cial papers,  but  that  none  Is  placed  with 
GBL  or  Air  Transit  Services,  Inc. 

When  aaked  what  proportion  of  his  busi- 
ness Is  transacted  with  the  Government, 
Moore  estimated  about  85  percent. 

All  of  this,  however,  is  probably  irrele- 
vant, legally,  to  the  bad  check  charges  at 
Sun  Valley  National,  and  it  Is  apparent  from 
study  of  the  "Santa  Claus  bank"  case  that 
many  interesting  questions  may  go  un- 
answered. 

Batchelor,  accused  with  Patterson,  would 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  complex 
background  only  Indirectly,  in  that  his  In- 
ternational Aircraft  Maintenance  Co.  rented 
planes  to  Universal  Airlines,  which  owned 
none. 

Patterson's  reports  to  the  CAB  Indicate 
that  Universal  paid  $560,250  in  aircraft  rent- 
als to  International  during  the  21  months 
ending  September  30. 

When  Federal  bank  examiners  moved  Into 
Sun  Valley  National  last  November  19,  they 
assertedly  found  188  hidden  checks  for  a 
total  of  $200,559  written  by  Patterson  on  his 
Universal  account  then  allegedly  containing 
$894. 

The  Patterson  checks  were  dated  during  a 
4-month  period  from  July  16  to  November 
10, 1958. 

Federal  men  reported  finding  302  hidden 
checks  In  the  bank,  totaling  $152,162.98  and 
allegedly  written  by  Batchelor  between  Feb- 
ruary 24  and  November  14. 

They  said  one,  for  $22,887,  was  drawn  on 
the  account  of  Batchelor  Enterprises,  con- 
taining $6,060,  and  the  other  301  on  that 
of  International  Aircraft  Maintenance  Co., 
which  was  overdrawn  $43.50  at  the  time  of 
the  audit. 

Only  14  checks  each,  assertedly  written  by 
Batchelor  and  Patterson,  flgtire  in  the  in- 
dictment, however,  and  when  innocent  pleas 
were  entered  by  the  two  men  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  Norman  Neukom  stipulated  that 
these  constituted  all  of  the  check  counts 
with   which   they  were  charged. 

Neukom  explained  out  of  court  that  a 
count  could  have  been  based  on  each  check, 
hut  that  this  woiUd  have  made  an  unwieldly 
indictment  and  that  the  14  checks  each  were 
equally  sufficient. 

Another  tantalizing  question  which  is 
likely  to  go  vmanswered  is  how  the  Sun 
Valley  National  Bank  managed  to  pay  out 
some  $300,000  more  than  its  capital  stock 
and  surplus  totaled. 

Effective  as  of  the  opening  of  business  De- 
cember 1  the  bank  was  sold  to  the  Security- 
First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  depositors. 

At  the  same  time  It  was  announced  that 
the  entire  loss,  ultimately  fixed  at  $928,000, 
had  been  borne  by  Sun  Valley  National  stock- 
holders, and  that  depositors  would  lose 
nothing. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Neukom  said  that 
at  the  time  of  Its  transfer  Sun  Valley's  capi- 
tal stock  and  reserves  totaled  about  $600.- 
000. 

All  of  the  assertedly  hidden  checks  had 
been  cashed.  Thus  the  bank  must  have  paid 
out  $928,000,  leaving  the  question:  Where 
did  the  remaining  $328,000  come  from? 

Sale  of  the  Sun  Valley  National,  appar- 
ently approved  by  the  UJS.  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  over  the  November  29-30  week- 
end, probably  prevented  the  bank's  going 
into  Federal  receivership,  in  which  case  Its 
records  wovild  have  been  open. 

Identities  of  stockholders  in  Sun  Valley, 
who  bore  the  loss,  never  have  been  nutde 
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public,  nor,  •■  fsr  u  can  be  learned,  have 
any  complaints  been  made  by  tbem. 

DEMANDED  KKTinU*  Or  CHICKS 

Batchelor  haa  aald  repeatedly.  In  person  or 
through  his  attorneys,  that  all  of  his  $162,- 
152.98  In  checks  has  been  made  good. 

When  he  was  arrested  last  December  8, 
Batchelor  said  he  had  been  making  restitu- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $2,500  a  day,  and  had 
then  repaid  $79,000.  Next  day.  however,  he 
said  In  a  belligerent  statement  that; 

"I  don't  have  to  return  anything  to  the 
bank  because  I  don't  owe  th^  bank  a  nickel. 
The  bank  has  never  lost  a  dime  on  our  ac- 
count, and  this  Is  true." 

In  March,  Batchelor's  attorneys  de- 
manded that  his  checks  be  returned  to  him, 
arguing  that  since  they  had  been  made 
good  they  were  his  property,  but  this  was 
denied  by  Federal  Judge  Ben  Harrison,  who 
on  March  23  ordered  the  checks  Impounded 
as  evidence. 

Thus  Batchelor's  checks  became  a  matter 
of  public  record,  but  the  188  checks  for 
$200,559  issued  by  Patterson  never  have 
been  released,  and  the  identities  of  payees 
are  still  largely  unrevealed. 

Neukom  said  that  the  Ooverment  had  no 
objection  to  release  of  the  Patterson  checks 
If  Sun  Valley  National  wished  to  release 
them. 

When  this  was  proposed,  however,  the  re- 
ply issuing  from  remains  of  the  "Santa 
Claus  bank"  sounded  remarkably  like 
"Jingle  Bells." 

The  reply  was  made  March  27  by  C.  L. 
Kllllngsworth,  former  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  board  chairman,  then  busy  with 
M.  J.  Bristol,  ex-secretary.  In  liquidating 
such  Sun  Valley  National  business  as  the 
purchasing  bank  did  not  take  over. 

Kllllngsworth,  a  former  Federal  bank  ex- 
aminer, said  solemnly: 

"As  representative  of  the  stockholders  who 
suffered  the  loss,  the  Sun  Valley  Bank 
doesn't  want  to  do  anjrthlng  to  Incur  the 
enmity  of  anyone." 

"Not  even  the  enmity  of  Patterson,  who  U 
accused  of  chpplng  the  stockholders  of 
$200,559  with  188  bad  checks?"  he  was  asked. 

"Not  even  him,"  the  banker  replied. 

The  facts  stated  in  these  articles 
taken  from  the  Examiner  have  never 
been  refuted. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  recent 
crash  in  Shannon,  Ireland,  of  the  Presi- 
dent Air  Lines  plane,  in  which  82  per- 
sons— the  total  number  of  persons 
aboard — were  killed.  This  crash  is  re- 
viewed in  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  September  11,  1961.  is- 
sue of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner: 

I  From  the  Loe  Angeles  Examiner, 
Sept.  11,  1961] 

Mud  or  Shaioton  Sifted  fob  Aik  Crash 
Victims 

Shannon,  Ikeland. — Rescue  workers  dug  In 
Shannon  estuary  mudbanks  Sunday  to  re- 
cover victims  of  the  worst  disaster  ever  to 
befall  a  U.S.  commercial  plane  abroad. 

Eighty-three  persons — 77  of  them  Euro- 
pean farmers  and  their  families  en  route 
for  a  tour  of  the  American  Cornbelt.  and 
a  6-member  U.S.  crew,  perished  when  a 
chartered  DC-e  of  President  Air  Lines 
crashed  into  the  Shannon's  swirling  tides 
Just  after  taking  off  before  dawn  for  New 
York. 

First  reports  from  Shannon  and  a  U.S. 
Air  Force  spokesman  in  London  erroneously 
Identified  the  passengers  as  American  Army 
personnel,  their  wives,  and  children  flying 
home  from  Germtiny. 

Later  the  error  was  explained  because  a 
chartered  plane  carrying  the  Americans  had 
been  called  for  takeoff  at  the  same  time. 

Slxty-flve  Germans  and  a  handful  of 
Swiss,    Dutch,    and    Austrlans    were    aboard 


the  Ul-fated  flight.  All  Including  one  in- 
fant, died  In  a  horror  of  muck  and  tangled 
wreckage. 

Working  at  times  knee  deep  In  mud,  rescue 
workers  recovered  63  bodies  before  the  In- 
coming tide  lapped  over  most  of  the  wreck- 
age and  Interrupted  operations  late  Sunday. 

The  Red  Cross,  In  reporting  the  death 
total,  said  one  body  was  washed  ashore  at 
Kllly   Dysart,   6   mUes  from  Shannon. 

The  DC-6  had  been  chartered  from  Presi- 
dent Air  Lines,  a  charter  firm  based  at  Bur- 
bank,  Calif.,  by  Ma n nesmann - Regner ,  a  Ger- 
man company  which  builds  farm  spraying 
equipment,  to  carry  the  Europeans  to 
Chicago. 

The  big  fovu--englne  plane  took  off  last 
night  from  Duesseldorf,  West  Germany. 
Shannon  was  a  refueling  stop. 

Tlie  DC-6  pilot  was  Capt.  Edward  Tonnen- 
sen,  40,  of  Corona  Del  Mar,  Calif.;  divorced,  he 
leaves  two  daughters — Kay.  16,  and  Kerry. 
15 — who  lived  with  him  In  Corona  Del  Mar. 

The  line  identified  the  other  crew  mem- 
bers as: 

Copilot  Robert  C.  Budlnich.  28.  Bogota. 
N.J.,  a  bachelor:  Flight  Engineer  Alvln  O. 
Krueger.  40,  Los  Angeles,  married,  one  child; 
Navigator  Thomas  P.  Johnson,  38,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  married,  two  children:  Stewardess 
Rita  Jackson,  22,  Jamaica,  N.Y.;  and  Stew- 
ardess Erlka  Urban.  21.  Massapequa,  N.Y. 

The  passengers  planned  a  3-week  visit  to 
the  United  States,  paid  for  out  of  their  own 
pockets,  for  sightseeing  and  studying  Ameri- 
can farming  methods. 

The  plane  reached  Shannon  on  schedule, 
took  off  In  a  light  fog  at  3:50  a.m.  and 
crashed  in  the  estuary  within  a  mile  of  the 
end  of  the  runway. 

Shannon's  river  rescue  squad — reinforced 
and  reequlpped  after  an  almost  Identical 
crash  In  which  28  died  7  years  ago — sped 
launches  with  searchlights  into  the  estuary. 

The  boatmen  saw  two  bodies  float  away 
toward  the  Atlantic. 

Then  the  lights  picked  out  a  girl,  about 
25.  standing  chest  deep  In  the  water.  Badly 
Injured  about  the  head,  she  mumbled  In- 
coherently as  the  rescuers  pulled  her  into  a 
launch.  Still  unidentified,  she  died  In  the 
airport  hospital. 

In  a  normal  takeoff  the  plane,  by  the  time 
of  the  crash,  should  have  reached  800  feet 
and  made  a  right  tiu-n.  Instead  It  made  a 
left  turn  and  hit  the  water  In  a  banking 
position. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  general  man- 
ager of  President  Air  Lines  is  George  S. 
Patterson.  This  is  the  man  who  was  for- 
mer president  of  the  Independent  Air- 
lines Association  monopoly,  president  of 
the  bankrupt  Universal  Airlines,  and  a 
principal  in  the  Sun  Valley  National 
Bank  scandal.  As  general  manager  of 
President  Air  Lines,  he  testified  before 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  in  favor  of  H.R.  7318. 

The  political  aspects  of  the  supple- 
mental airlines  industry  are  reviewed  in 
the  August  18,  1939,  issue  of  Look  maga- 
zine in  an  article  entitled,  "The  Strange 
Story  of  Mrs.  Elsenhower's  Brother-in- 
Law."  The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
[From  Look  magazine,  Aug.  18,  1959] 

The  Steange   Stoht   or  Mks.  Eisenhowzs's 
Broth  er-in-Law 

(By  Fletcher  Knebel) 

George  Gordon  Moore,  Jr.,  an  amiable  55- 
year-oid  gentleman,  retired  8  years  ago  from 
the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps  as  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  He  had  scant  capital  and 
little  means. 

Today,  he  Is  the  talk  of  the  Virginia  horse 
country.  He  owns  a  550-acre  horse  farm  In 
the  fashionable  Leesburg  area,  supervises  a 
racing  stable  for  Texas  millionaires,  pays  a 


hefty  income  tax,  flnanoes  air-transport 
companies  hauling  Government  cai-go,  and 
Is  on  a  flrst-name  basis  with  big  men  of 
Government  and  industry. 

None  of  this  recent  prosperity  would  be  a 
matter  of  special  note  except  for  three  facts. 
First,  Colonel  Moore,  as  he  la  known.  Is 
Mamie  Elsenhower's  brother-in-law.  Sec- 
ond, his  rise  to  affluence  has  paralleled  al- 
most precisely  the  Elsenhower  political  era 
from  1952  to  date.  Third,  many  of  his  deals 
have  Involved  people  doing  business  with 
the  Government. 

Although  he  has  been  investigated  once 
by  a  congressional  subcommittee,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  G.  Gordon  Moore  peddles  in- 
fluence. A  study  of  the  fringe  benefits  of 
U.S.  politics,  however,  would  find  Moore  an 
Interesting  case  history : 

He  had  few  assets  In  1962.  yet  he  was  able 
to  gain  large  credits  from  a  Washington  bank 
to  establish   an  airline  financing  operation. 

Although  he  had  no  experience  In  the 
field,  a  foreign  dictator  hired  him  in  1955  to 
comanage  a  shipyard  construction  project 
for  him. 

He  was  a  novice  of  only  3  years'  experience 
In  the  complex  business  of  training  and  rac- 
ing horses,  yet  a  group  of  Texas  millionaires 
picked  him  to  supervise  their  racing  stable. 

Colonel  Moore's  Holiday  Hills  Farm  repre- 
sents an  Investment  of  well  over  $100,000. 

The  farm  orlglnaUy  concentrated  on  crops 
and  cattle.  Including  an  overflow  from  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  Gettysburg  property,  on 
which  gift  stock  had  been  showered.  Two 
years  ago,  however.  Moore  switched  to  horse 
breeding  and  training. 

This  year,  as  a  result,  he  has  pastured 
and  trained  a  half-dozen  horses  of  the 
Murcaln-Byars  Stable,  a  racing  syndicate 
composed  of  wealthy  Texana — Clinton  W. 
Murchlson.  Wofford  Cain,  and  B.  G.  "Billy" 
Byars  They  have  shipped  some  $200,000 
worth  ol  horseflesh  to  Moore.  One  stallion, 
worth  $30,000.  was  given  to  him  outright. 

Tongues  wagged  in  the  Virginia  horse 
country  over  the  arrangement.  People  ask 
one  another  whether  such  a  newcomer  to 
racing  would  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
stable  II  he  had  not  been  the  brother-in- 
law  of  the  wife  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

MOOBE  WAS  the  MmOLEMAN 

Moore  himself  sees  no  cause  for  surprise. 
He  spoke  quite  frankly  of  his  various  ven- 
tures In  an  interview  In  his  Washington  of- 
fice. "They  would  have  stabled  with  me  re- 
gardless of  who  was  In  the  White  House." 
he  said.  "I've  known  Billy  Byars  for  years 
In  Texas.  The  group  has  confidence  In  me. 
The  farm  Is  centrally  located  for  eastern 
tracks.  Anyway,  there's  no  money  In  it  for 
me.  All  I  get  Is  $3  a  day  for  each  horse 
while  It  Is  on  the  farm." 

But  Colonel  Moore  was  the  middleman,  at 
a  fat  fee,  for  twin  deals  Involving  the  recent 
sale  of  the  Charles  Town,  W.  Va.,  race  track, 
which  Is  valued  at  between  $4  and  $5  mil- 
lion 

On  May  7,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Boyle  sold  the  track 
to  a  Texas  syndicate  led  by  Murchlson  and 
Byars.  Two  weeks  later,  the  syndicate  sold 
to  the  owners  of  the  big  Plmllco  track  in 
Baltimore.  Negotiations  for  the  deals  were 
carried  on  by  Colonel  Moore.  A  reliable 
source,  familiar  with  details  of  the  transac- 
tions, said  that  Moore's  commission 
amounted  to  $140,000. 

"I'd  tried  for  a  couple  of  years  to  get  Mrs. 
Boyle  to  lease  the  track  to  the  Texas  group, 
but  the  Plmllco  people  got  the  lease,"  Moore 
explained.  "The  Texas  people  wanted  the 
track  so  they  could  give  the  earnings  to  the 
Ochsner  Clinic  in  New  Orleans.  Finally,  I 
was  able  to  get  the  track  for  them.  The  sale 
to  the  Plmllco  group  largely  accomplished 
their  purpose— the  gift  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  to  the  clinic." 

Despite  his  horse  farm,  his  home  In  Wash- 
ington,  for   which  he  has   refused  $75,000, 
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and  a  Washington  business  that  puts  him 
in  a  fairly  high  income  bracket.  Moore  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  "slow  payer"  on 
some  of  his  horse  bUls. 

SON    or    A    EAILROADEm 

George  Gordon  Moore  was  born  In  Galves- 
ton, Tex.,  the  son  of  a  railroader  who  be- 
came president  of  a  Texas  railroad.  He  was 
schooled  briefly  In  theology  at  St.  Mary's 
Seminary  at  La  Porte,  Tex.,  then  entered 
the  wholesale  grocery  business.  He  met 
Frances  (Mike)  Doud,  Mamie's  younger  sis- 
ter, and  they  were  married  In  Denver  In 
1940.  They  have  two  teenage  daughters. 
Mrs.  Moore  has  two  older  sons  by  a  previous 
marriage. 

A  man  of  medium  height,  Moore  has  a 
ready  smile  and  a  handsome  face  under 
graying  hair.  He  dresses  neatly.  His  per- 
sonality is  easy-going,  but  like  Ike,  he  has 
flafches  of  temper.  He  and  Mrs.  Moore  are 
frequently  guests  at  the  White  House  and 
occasionally  at  Gettysburg.  The  Eisen- 
howers, in  turn,  have  called  at  the  Moore's 
Kllngle  Road  home  in  Washington  and  at 
the  Virginia  farm.  (Last  year,  Ike's  use  of 
the  Presidential  plane  to  fly  Mamie  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Moore,  to  the  plush  Maine 
Chance  beauty  ranch  In  Arizona  provoked  a 
flurry  of  criticism.) 

Moore  spent  9  yeart  In  the  Army  during 
and  after  World  War  11.  His  operations  In 
Washington  began  soon  after  he  left  the 
Army  Quartermaster  Corps  In  1951,  at  a  time 
when  Eisenhower  was  being  widely  discussed 
as  a  Republican  presidential  possibility.  As 
a  brother-in-law  of  Mamie,  Moore  began  to 
meet  important  people. 

One  of  these  was  O.  Roy  Chalk,  a  self- 
made  entrepreneur  who  headed  Trans  Carib- 
bean Airways  and  presided  over  the  Inde- 
pendent Military  Air  Transport  Association, 
a  group  of  small  airlines  specializing  in  haul- 
ing troops  and  military  freight. 

With  Chalk's  backing.  Moore  went  to  work 
for  IMATA  at  the  modest  salary  of  $8,000. 
He  was  fired  and  rehired  several  times  In  a 
factional  dispute.  Some  executives  of  the 
association  wanted  Moore  out  because  they 
thought  that  the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft  would  lick  Ike  for  the  GOP  nomination 
and  that  Moore's  name  then  would  be  of 
slight  value.  Chalk,  however.  Insisted  that 
Moore  retain  the  Job. 

Chalk  finally  left  IMATA  in  a  policy  ex- 
plosion. Moore  followed  him  out  and  went 
to  work  for  Chalk's  Trans  Caribbean.  He 
became  a  vice  president  of  the  airline,  but 
spent  only  a  few  months  at  the  task. 

In  October  1952  as  Blsenbower  was  driving 
toward  election  as  President,  Moore  opened 
his  own  business  In  Washington.  The  busi- 
ness is  that  of  factoring — or  extending  cred- 
it ^to  small  airlines  without  much  capital. 
The  companies  haul  freight  and  troops  for 
the  military  services,  but  have  to  wait  30 
to  90  days  to  be  paid.  In  need  of  capital, 
they  borrow  on  the  Government  vouchers 
from  Colonel  Moore,  who.  In  turn,  borrows 
from  the  American  Security  &  Trust  Co.  In 
Washington.  Moore  charges  1  percent  for  his 
services,  and  the  bank,  one-half  of  1  percent. 
He  makes  approximately  $40,000  a  year  from 
the  factoring  business. 

ETEBROWS    WERE    RAISED 

Moore's  chief  company  was,  and  is,  Air 
Transit  Services,  Inc.,  although  he  has  sev- 
eral allied  companlM  In  the  same  field. 
Testifying  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Legislative  Oversight,  he  said  that  about 
85  percent  of  the  business  he  handles  for 
the  airlines  derives  from  Government  con- 
tracts. 

Moore  gained  an  extension  of  credit  from 
American  Security  &  Trust  through  Robert 
C.  Baker,  then  executive  vice  president  and 
now  president.  Eyebrows  have  been  raised 
in  Washington  over  the  fact  that  Moore 
made  the  arrangement  without  noticeable 
capital  at  a  time  when  Ike  was  headed  for 


the  Presidency.  Moore  says  there  is  another 
side  to  the  story. 

"It's  true  I  dldnt  have  any  money  when 
I  came  out  of  the  Army,"  be  said,  "but  what 
people  forget  is  that  Mrs.  Moore  did.  Her 
mother,  Mrs.  Doud,  is  pretty  well  off.  Also, 
If  politics  had  so  much  to  do  with  my  credit 
in  starting  up  In  business,  why  did  three 
banks — one  In  Washington  and  two  In  New 
York — turn  me  down?  The  fact  Is  that  it 
was  a  sound  proposition,  and  American  Se- 
curity recognized  It." 

The  White  House  once  took  o£Bclal  note  of 
Colonel  Moore's  business  connections.  On 
April  13,  1954,  It  announced  the  corporate 
connections  of  15  men  Invited  to  a  Presi- 
dential stag  dinner.  Moore,  Identified  as  the 
president  of  Air  Transit  Services,  Inc.,  was 
one  of  those  listed. 

At  the  time  that  he  started  his  factoring 
business  In  October  1952,  Colonel  Moore  also 
Invested  In  VS.  Airlines,  a  faltering  cargo 
carrier  with  a  handful  of  old  airplanes,  half 
of  which  were  damaged.  Fred  A.  Miller,  a 
former  Flying  Tiger  executive,  took  over  the 
company  and  Installed  Moore  as  a  vice  presi- 
dent and  director.  The  company's  stock  was 
then  selling  at  24  cents  a  share.  Moore  also 
got  the  factoring  business  for  the  airline,  the 
chief  activity  of  which  was  hauling  on  Gov- 
ernment contract. 

In  the  same  month  that  Moore  became 
connected  with  the  company.  U.S.  Airlines 
leased  six  C— 46  planes  from  the  Air  Force's 
Air  Materiel  Command  at  $1,500  a  month 
each.  Moore  was  thus  vice  president  of  a 
company  that  hauled  Government  personnel 
and  cargo  on  planes  that  It  had  leased  from 
the  Air  Force.  Moore  said  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  leasing  the  planes. 

MOORE  HELPED  THE  STOCK  CLIMB       .. 

"1  have  been  at  the  Air  Materiel  Com- 
mand only  once,"  he  said,  "and  that  was  In 
trying  to  speed  up  payment  for  one  of  the 
airlines  for  which  I  was  the  factor.  The 
papers  were  bogged  down." 

Moore's  connection  with  the  company 
helped  its  stock  climb.  It  once  got  as  high  as 
80  cents  a  share.  Then,  In  1953,  U.S.  Airlines 
went  bankrupt,  and  its  stock  dropped  to  a 
fraction  of  a  cent.  Moore  left  the  company 
around  this  time.  Moore  received  $3,000  pay 
from  the  airline,  but  told  the  House  sub- 
committee he  lost  about  $2,500  on  the  stock. 

In  1955,  Moore  became  Involved  In  two 
ventures  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  which 
required  the  good  will  of  Generalissimo 
Rafael  TruJlUo,  the  dictator  of  the  little 
Caribbean  nation.  Moore  got  to  know  Tru- 
Jlllo  and  was  entertained  by  him  several 
times  in  Ciudad  Trujlllo,  the  capital  city. 

In  Moore's  first  Dominican  deal,  he  brought 
about  7,000  tons  of  raw,  or  so-called  green, 
sugar  Into  the  United  States.  The  value  of 
this  to  Moore,  acting  as  the  broker,  is  not 
known.  But  he  paid  a  legal  retainer  of  $3,000 
while  doing  it. 

While  Moore  was  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, he  also  became  a  good  friend  of  Manuel 
de  Moya,  then  Trujlllo's  righthand  man  and 
later  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
Among  other  friends  of  Moore  were  two  direc- 
tors of  National  Airlines — his  attorney,  John 
Cross,  and  George  W.  Gibbs,  Jr.,  a  Jackson- 
vUle,  Fla.,  shipyard  contractor.  The  two 
men.  In  company  with  James  H.  Boyce  of 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  had  contracted  with  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  build  a  shipyard  for 
Trujlllo. 

The  Irascible  Trujlllo  became  dissatisfied 
with  Glbbs'  handling  of  the  shipyard  and 
flew  Into  a  rage.  De  Moya  suggested  Moore 
as  a  replacement.  Moore  was  summoned  to 
the  palace,  where  De  Moya  asked  him  to  in- 
form Glbbs  that  he  was  through.  Reluc- 
tantly, Moore  did  so  and  was  promptly  In- 
stalled as  vice  president  of  the  shipyard.  He 
stayed  on  the  Job  4  months  and  collected  a 
fee  of  $8,000. 

All  this  wheeling  and  dealing  with  the 
dictator  of   a   foreign  country,   which    was 


receiving  V£.  aid  from  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, amazed  some  members  of  the 
Hotise  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Over- 
sight. Under  questioning,  Moore  admitted 
that  he  "did  not  know  anything  about  a 
shipyard." 

"Well,"  said  Representative  Peter  F.  Mack, 
Democrat,  of  Illinois,  "for  a  man  knowing 
nothing  about  a  shipyard,  I  would  think 
$8,000  was  a  fairly  adequate  fee." 

Moore's  name  obviously  had  become  valu- 
able for  business  piu-poses.  On  September 
30,  1955,  the  American  Security  &  Trust  Co, 
established  a  working  relationship  with  the 
Central  Bank  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Robert  Baker  of  the  bank,  Moore's  friend, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Trujlllo,  expressing  appre- 
ciation for  "this  contact  with  your  excellent 
country."  He  added:  "Mr.  Moore  Joins  with 
me  In  extending  to  you  ovir  personal  regards." 

In  the  first  Elsenhower  term,  there  were 
some  qualms  among  members  of  the  White 
House  staff  about  Moore's  activities.  After 
a  Drew  Pearson  story  about  Moore,  in  which 
the  columnist  Indicated  that  the  relation- 
ship with  Mamie  Elsenhower  was  helping 
Moore's  business,  Sherman  Adams,  assistant 
to  the  President,  called  Moore  and  demanded 
an  explanation. 

Moore  offered  to  open  his  records  for  in- 
spection, and  soon  Government  agents  ap- 
peared to  comb  his  books.  This  secret  Gov- 
ernment check  apparently  satisfied  Adams. 
At  any  rate,  he  and  Moore  rode  together  to 
the  Capitol  In  January  1958,  to  hear  Ike's 
state  of  the  Union  message.  IronicaUy, 
Adams  himself  resigned  later  that  year  after 
revelations  that  he  had  accepted  exp)enslv« 
gifts  from  Bernard  Goldflne,  textile  mil  • 
Uonalre. 

THE    StTBCOMMITTEE    WAS   INTERESTED 

Moore's  friendship  with  three  officials  of 
National  Airlines.  Directors  Glbbs  and  Cross 
and  President  George  T.  Baker,  naturally 
brought  him  under  scrutiny  when  the  House 
Legislative  Oversight  Subcommittee  began  an 
Investigation  of  the  award  of  TV  channel  10 
In  Miami  to  a  National  Airlines  subsidiary  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Bernard  Schwartz,  counsel  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  a  brief  period,  declared  on  Febru- 
ary 17.  1968,  that  there  were  "numerous  alle- 
gations In  Florida"  that  Moore  "was  a  key 
factor"  In  swinging  Republican  votes  on  the 
FCC  to  National  Airlines  for  ownership  of 
the  TV  channel. 

Moore  flatly  denied  any  connection  wltb 
the  case,  said  he  had  never  Intervened  on  be- 
half of  National  Airlines  and  offered  to  let 
subcommittee  Investigators  Inspect  his 
books.  After  the  inspection,  Moore  appeared 
voluntarily  before  the  subcommittee  to 
answer  questions. 

No  evidence  was  produced  to  show  that 
Moore  had  Intervened  in  the  Miami  case,  but 
Representative  Mack  said  later,  "I  think  from 
our  testimony  it  Is  clear  that  Mr.  Bakei 
depended  heavily  upon  his  friendship  with 
Colonel  Moore  in  his  efforts  to  secure  chan- 
nel 10." 

Moore  told  the  subcommittee  he  avoided 
exerting  political  Influence,  but  said  he  rea- 
lized "people  drop  my  name  around  in  vari- 
ous places."  He  also  conceded  his  name  had 
commercial  value.  Of  his  position  as  an  of- 
ficial of  VS.  Airlines,  Moore  said,  "In  retro- 
spect, I  think  they  rather  did  not  want  me  as 
much  as  they  wanted  my  name." 

When  his  friend  Roy  Chalk  acquired  con- 
trol of  the  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  he  In- 
vited Moore  to  become  a  director  of  the  com- 
pany, which  serves  the  Nation's  Capital  with 
bus  and  trolley  transportation.  Moore  de- 
clined. 

"He  Is  a  businessman,"  Moore  told  the 
House  subcommittee,  "and  I  think  he  prob- 
ably asked  me  to  be  a  director  In  D.C.  Tran- 
sit In  the  event  he  ever  got  Involved  with 
the  Commissioners  (of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) and  wanted  somebody  to  go  down 
there  to  talk  with  them.  I  woidd  have  to  do 
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It.  and  I  said.  TYo,  I  cant.    I  cannot  be  a  di- 
rector In  D.C.  Tranait." '' 

Moore  said  that  hla  only  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  the  Washington  transit  sys- 
tem was  making  an  Introduction  for  Chalk. 
"He  wanted  to  buy  the  DC.  Transit  System. 
and  I  told  him  I  knew  the  man  who  had  the 
deal  right  on  hla  desk.  Bob  Baker  of  Ameri- 
can Security.  I  took  Chalk  around  to  the 
bank  and  Introduced  him.  That  was  that. 
I  didn't  get  any  fee." 

RK    IS    A    BT7ST   MAN 

In  addition  to  his  factoring  business  and 
the  ventures  already  described.  Moore  has 
made  money  in  a  number  of  airline  deals. 
In  one  operation  alone,  arranging  $500,000. 
In  financing  for  Resort  Airlines.  Moore  re- 
ceived a  fee  of  $15,000.  In  partnership  with 
James  Boyce.  he  owns  two  planes  which  are 
leased  to  airlines. 

Moore  is  sensitive  to  charges  that  his  close- 
ness to  the  White  House  has  helped  his  busi- 
ness. 

"I  talked  to  a  colunuilst  friend  one  day," 
he  said.  "I  told  him  that  I  was  operating  a 
legitimate  business  and  working  hard.  I 
asked  him  how  I  could  stop  these  stories 
about  me.  He  grinned  and  said,  'Divorce 
your  wife  and  move  out  of  town."  All  I  can 
eay  Is  I'U  be  glad  when  January  1961  comes 
and  Ike  leaves  the  White  Hovise." 

It  Is  no  sin  to  make  money.  Perhaps 
George  Gordon  Moore  would  have  done  as 
well  far  removed  from  Washington  and  Its 
fragile  relationships  of  Government  and 
business,  but  this  course  he  did  not  pursue. 
The  moral  of  the  Moore  story  would  seem  to 
be  this: 

If  a  relative  of  the  President's  wife  is  will- 
ing to  do  business  in  the  Nation's  CaplUl 
with  concerns  holding  Government  con- 
tracts— and  with  a  foreign  government  re- 
ceiving U.S.  aid — he  is  almost  certain  to  do  a 
thriving  business. 

In  the  case  of  United  Air  Lines.  Inc.  v. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (278  Fed.  2d 
446)  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit,  held  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  violated  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  in 
certificating  supplemental  airline  car- 
riers. The  decision  of  the  court  reads 
as  follows: 

Proceedings  on  petitions  for  review  of  or- 
ders of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The 
Court  of  Appeals.  Prettyman,  Chief  Judge, 
h»ld  that  certificates  authorizing  supple- 
mental air  carriers  to  operate  between  any 
point  in  any  State  of  United  States  or  In 
District  of  Columbia  and  any  other  point 
In  any  State  of  United  States  or  in  District 
of  Columbia,  with  respect  to  persons  and 
property,  violated  provision  In  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  that  certificate  shall  specify  the 
terminal  points  and  Intermediate  points.  If 
any. 

Order  set  aside  and  proceedings  remanded. 

1.  Aviation  <3=376:  Certificates  authorizing 
supplemental  air  carriers  to  operate  between 
any  point  In  any  State  of  United  States  or 
In  District  of  Colvunbla  and  any  other  point 
In  any  State  of  United  States  or  In  District  of 
Columbia,  with  respect  to  persons  and  prop- 
erty, violated  provision  in  Federal  Aviation 
Act  that  certificate  shall  specify  the  termi- 
nal points  and  intermediate  points,  if  any 
(Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  sec.  401(e) 
49  VS.CJi.  sec.  1371(e)). 

2.  Aviation  e=>75 :  Certificates  limiting  the 
operations  of  supplemental  air  carriers  to 
10  flights  each  calendar  month  in  same  di- 
rection between  the  same  2  points  violated 
pirovlslon  In  Federal  AvUtlon  Act  that  no 
term,  condition,  or  limitation  of  certificate 
shall  restrict  right  of  air  carrier  to  add  to  or 
change  schedules  (Federal  AvlaUon  Act  of 
l»o8.  sec.  401(e),  4»  U£.C_A.  sec.  1371(e)). 


S.  Aviation     4=375;     ConstltutloiMa     Law 

<E=>77:  If  the  requirements  In  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  that  air  carrier's  certificate  shall 
specify  terminal  points  and  intermediate 
points  of  the  operation,  if  any,  and  that 
certificate  shall  not  restrict  carrier's  right 
to  add  to  or  change  schedules  Interpose  an 
Insuperable  obstacle  to  full  development  of 
supplemental  air  service,  the  problem  Is  for 
Congress  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
should  present  it  there,  and  the  Board  should 
not  strike  the  requirements  from  the  statute 
on  ground  that  supplemental  air  service  is 
In  the  public  interest  and  that  the  overall 
statutory  scheme  and  legislative  history  In- 
dicate an  intention  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  empower  the  Board  to  issue  certificates 
when  It  finds  certificates  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest  (Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  sec. 
401(e),  49  U.S.CA.  sec.  1371(e)). 

4.  Statutes  C=181(2):  The  courts  cannot 
rewrite  plain  statutory  terms,  unless  the  in- 
advertent result  of  plain  wording  is  absurd 
when  applied  to  certain  facts. 

5.  Aviation  C=73:  In  provision  In  Federal 
Aviation  Act  authorizing  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  Issue  to  air  carrier  a  certificate  au- 
thorizing the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  trans- 
portation covered  by  the  applicant  If  the 
Board  finds  that  the  applicant  U  fit,  willing 
and  able  to  perform  such  transportation 
properly,  the  word  "such"  refers  to  the  trans- 
portation authorized  by  the  certificate  (Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958,  sec.  401(d)(1),  49 
use  A.  sec.  1371(d)(1)).  (See  publication 
"Words  and  Phrases."  for  other  Judicial  con- 
structions and  definitions  of  "such.") 

6.  Aviation  C=73 :  In  proceeding  on  appli- 
cation of  supplemental  air  carrier  for  certifi- 
cate to  operate  between  any  two  points  In 
United  States,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
could  consider  going-concern  status  and  fi- 
nancial position  of  carrier  only  Insofar  as 
such  status  and  position  indicated  qualifi- 
cation for  the  authorized  operation  (Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  sec.  401(d)(1),  49 
U.S.C.A.  sec.  1371(d)(1)). 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Stem,  Chicago.  HI.,  with 
whom  Mr.  WillLim  M.  Dickson  was  on  the 
brief  for  petitioner  In  No.  15025,  argued  for 
all  petitioners,  htr.  James  Francis  Rellly. 
Washington,  D.C.  also  entered  an  appearance 
for  petitioner  in  No.  15025. 

Mr.  B.  Smythc  Gambrell,  Atlanta.  Qa.,  was 
on  the  brief  for  petitioner  In  No.  15027. 

Messrs.  Robert  C.  Bernard,  Washington, 
D.C,  and  John  C.  Plrie,  New  York  City,  were 
on  the  brief  for  petitioner  in  No.  15032. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Feeney,  Jr.,  Chicago.  Hi.,  was  on 
the  brief  for  petitioner  in  No.  15034. 

Mr.  Jnmes  K.  Crlmmins.  New  Tork  City, 
was  on  the  brief  for  petitioner  In  No.  15035. 
Mr.  James  D.  Simpson.  New  Tork  City,  also 
entered  an  appearance  for  petitioner  In  No. 
15035. 

Messrs.  Howard  C.  Westwood  and  William 
H.  Allen,  Washington,  DC,  were  on  the 
brief  for  petitioner  In  No.  15045.  Messrs. 
Gerry  Levenberg  and  Alfred  V.  J.  Prather, 
Washington.  D.C,  also  entered  appearances 
for  petitioner  in  No.  15045. 

Mr.  R  S.  Msiurer,  Atlanta,  On  .  was  on  the 
brief  for  petitioner  in  No.  15047.  Messrs. 
Joseph  J.  O'Connell,  Jr..  Robert  Reed  Gray 
and  James  W.  Callison.  Washington.  DC. 
also  entered  appearances  for  petitioner  In 
No.  15047. 

Mr.  C.  Edward  Lea.rure,  Washington.  DC. 
was  on  the  brief  for  petitioner  in  No.  150'jO. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Fitzgerald,  Washington, 
DC.  was  on  the  brief  for  petitioner  In  No. 
15051.  Mr.  Andrew  T.  A.  MacDonald,  Wash- 
Ington,  DC.  also  entered  an  appearance  for 
petitioner  in  No.  15051. 

Mr.  O.  D.  Ozment,  Arsocinte  General  Coun- 
sel. Litigation  and  Research,  civil  Aeronau- 
t:c8  Board,  with  whom  Mr.  FrankUn  M. 
Stone,  General  Counsel,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Mr.  John  H.  Wanner,  Deputy  General 
Couniael,  CivU  Aeronautics  Board,  Mr.  Robert 


L.  Tootney.  attorney.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
and  Mr.  Richard  A.  Solomon,  attorney.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  were  on  the  brief,  for 
respondent. 

Mr.  Albert  F.  Beltel.  Washington.  D.C, 
who  was  on  the  brief  for  intervenor.  Modern 
Air  Transport,  Inc.,  and  certain  other  In- 
tervenors,  argued  for  all  intervenors. 

Mr.  Dewltt  T.  Yates,  Washington.  D.C. 
was  on  the  brief  for  Intervenor.  U.S.  Overseas 
Airlines,  and  also  entered  an  appearance  for 
intervenor.  Supplemental  Air  Carrier  Con- 
ference, In  Nos.  15034.  15035,  and  15045.  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Eaton,  Washington.  D.C.  entered 
an  appearance  for  Intervenors.  U.S.  Overseas 
Airlines  and  Supplemental  Air  Carrier  Con- 
ference In  Nos.  15034,  15035.  and  15045. 

Before  Prettyman.  chief  Judge  and  Wllbtu- 
K.  Miller  and  Fahy,  circuit  Judges. 

Prettyman,  chief  Judge. 

[1|  This  is  another  phase  of  the  problem 
of  the  supplemental  air  carriers.'  The 
Board  decided  to  certificate  In  this  service 
those  carriers  which  quallUed  for  certifica- 
tion under  Its  views  of  the  criteria  for  quali- 
fication. Accordingly  it  Issued  certificates  to 
certain  of  our  Intervenors  here  (order  No. 
E-13433).  Those  certificates  purported  to 
authorize  operation  "[b|etween  any  point  In 
any  State  of  the  United  States  or  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  any  other  point  In 
any  State  of  the  United  States  or  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  respect  to  persons 
and  property." 

The  authority  to  Issue  certificates  is  con- 
ferred on  the  Board  by  section  401  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.'  Paragraph  (e) 
of  that  section  provides  In  part; 

"Each  certificate  Issued  under  this  section 
shall  specify  the  terminal  points  and  inter- 
mediate points.  If  any.  between  which  the 
air  carrier  Is  authorized  to  engage  In  air 
transportation  and  the  service  to  be  ren- 
dered:  •  •  •." 

It  seems  plain  l)eyond  possibility  of  debate 
that  a  blanket  authorization  to  operate  be- 
tTTccn  any  two  points  In  the  United  States 
Is  not  a  specification  of  the  terminal  points 
and  the  Intermediate  points.  If  there  be  any 
Intermediate  stopping  points,  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  legislative  history  supports  this 
clear  reading. 

[2 J  The  certificates  Issued  here  also  con- 
tained a  limitation  of  the  operation  to  10 
flights  each  calendar  month  in  the  same 
dlA-octlon  between  the  same  2  points.  Sec- 
tion 401  (e)  of  the  act  contains  this  provision: 
"No  term,  condition,  or  limitation  of  a  cer- 
tl.lcate  shall  restrict  the  right  of  an  air  car- 
rier to  add  to  or  change  schedules  •  •  •." 
Failure  of  these  certificates  to  observe  this 
prohibitive  restriction  seems  clear. 

(3.  4]  The  board  and  the  Intervenors  argue 
that  supplemental  air  service  Is  In  the  public 
Interest  and  that  the  overall  statutory 
scheme  and  the  legislative  history  Indicate 
an  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
empower  the  Board  to  Issue  certificates  when 
it  finds  certificates  to  be  In  the  public  In- 
terest. But  these  generalities  of  Intent  and 
history  cannot  strike  from  a  statute  peremp- 
tory, unambiguous  directives.  If  the  re- 
quirements of  section  401(e)  interpose  an 
Insuperable  obstacle  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  supplemental  air  service,  which  they 
may  well  do,  the  problem  Is  for  the  Congress. 
The  Board  should  present  It  there.  The 
courts  cannot  rewrite  plain  sUtutory  terms, 
luiless  the  Inadvertent  result  of  plain  word- 
ing Is  absurd  when  applied  to  certain  facta. 

(5,  6)  Section  401(d)(1)  of  the  act  pro- 
vides that  "the  Board  shaU  Issue  a  certifi- 
cate authorising  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
transportation  covered  by  the  application.  If 


'Large  Irregular  Carriers.  Exemptions.  11 
C.A3.  009  (I960):  American  Airltnet  v.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  98  VS.  App.  D.C.  848, 
235  F.  2d  845  (D.C.  Ctr.  19S8) 

»72  Stat  754,  49  UACA.  see.  1871. 
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It  finds  that  the  ^>pllcant  is  flt,  willing,  and 
able  to  perform  such  transportation  prop- 
erly •  •  •." 

The  Board  gave  the  same  nationwide  cargo 
and  passenger  authority  to  each  of  the  ap- 
plicants to  which  It  Issued  certificates.  In 
many  Instances  the  prior  operations  of  Indi- 
vidual applicants  had  been  small  or  special- 
ized, and  In  many  Instances  the  financial 
resources,  adequate  for  the  types  of  opera- 
tions theretofore  conducted  by  the  carriers, 
were  obviously  Inadequate  for  operations  of 
the  scope  authorized  by  the  certificates. 

The  Board  argues  that  it  gave  weight  to 
going-concern  status  (which  petitioners 
call  the  renewal  aspect)  and  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  carriers'  financial  position 
and  managerial  makeup.  But  we  think  some 
effect  must  be  given  the  word  "such"  In 
the  above-quoted  part  of  section  401(d)(1). 
The  applicant  must  be  found  fit,  willing, 
and  able  to  perform  "such"  transportation, 
obviously  referring  to  the  transportation  au- 
thorized by  the  certificate.  Since  these  cer- 
tificates were  nationwide  In  scope  and  broad 
In  authority,  the  qualifications  of  the  appli- 
cants for  that  sort  and  kind  of  operation  Is 
the  statutory  prescription.  Within  that  gen- 
eral concept,  going-concern  status  and  fi- 
nancial positions  are  Important  considera- 
tions. But  they  must  be  considered  only 
Insofar  as  they  Indicate  qualifications  for 
the  operation  authorized  In  the  certificate. 
Those  considerations  In  less  expansive  meas- 
ure might  well  be  the  criteria  for  more  lim- 
ited certifications. 

The  Board  says  that,  based  upon  experi- 
ence with  these  carriers.  It  determined  that 
authority  for  these  supplen\ental  oi}eratlons 
need  not,  and  should  not,  be  parceled  out 
in  limited  segments  of  the  overall  supple- 
mental picture.  The  Board  says  It  concluded 
that  the  certification  of  a  number  of  car- 
riers, left  basically  free  to  pick  and  choose 
for  themselves  the  phases  of  the  program  In 
which  they  would  operate,  would  beet  meet 
the  needs  of  the  public.  But  the  Congress 
put  Into  Its  statute  clear  requirements  as 
to  certificates,  and  those  requirements  for 
specified  terminal  points  and  Intermediate 
points.  If  any,  are  counter  to  the  sweeping 
plck-and-choose  concept  which  the  Board 
says  guided  It.  It  may  be  that  the  supple- 
mental air  carrier  problem  had  not  fully  de- 
veloped when  the  original  statute  was  en- 
acted,' or  It  may  be  that  Congress  meant  the 
pattern  to  be  precisely  as  It  delineated  It, 
but  In  either  event  a  scheme  of  certifica- 
tion different  frcon  the  one  Congress  spelled 
out  is  a  problem  for  the  Congress. 

We  do  not  have  before  us  In  the  present 
case  exemption  authority  under  section  416 
of  the  act  and  so  express  no  opinion  on  that 
matter. 

The  orders  of  certification  embraced  in 
Board  order  No.  E-13436  must  l>e  set  aside 
and  the  proceedings  remanded. 

The  petitions  for  review  also  Include  an 
order  of  the  Board  •  which  denied  petition- 
ers' motions  for  reconsideration  of  the  orders 
of  the  Board  entered  In  1955.'  Those  orders 
were  set  aside  by  this  covu-t  In  American  Air- 
lines V.  Ciril  Aeronautics  Board.*  But  the 
Bofird  says  Its  imderlylng  findings  of  a  pub- 
lic necessity  for  a  supplemental  air  service 
were  not  disturbed  by  this  court's  opinion 
and  decision,  and  remain  available  as  a 
premise  for  Its  new  order '  granting  the  cer- 
tificates. Petitioners  say  the  statute  re- 
quires a  finding  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  for  each  grant  of  a  certificate.  I.e.. 
for  each  certificated  carrier.  They  therefore 
say  the  Board  la  required  to  reopen  Its  old 


•The  predecessor  statute,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938,  did  not  differ  In  perti- 
nent part  from  the  current  act. 

♦Order  No.  E-1843S. 

•  Orders  Nos.  E-9744  and  E-9884. 

•98  U.S.  App.  D.C.  348,  235  F.  2d  846  (1968) . 

*  Order  No.  E-13436. 


orders  on  this  issue.  Since  we  hold  that  the 
certificates  granted  are  not  authcnlzed,  we 
do  not  reach  the  question  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  underlying  findings.  Moreover  we 
think  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  Board 
reopen  the  old  orders  to  supply  a  lack,  U 
any  there  be.  In  whatever  new  orders  the 
Board  may  Issue.  The  sufficiency  of  the 
support  of  any  such  new  orders  must  depend 
upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  support 
upon  which  the  Bocu-d  then  relies.  That 
question  will  arise  If  such  orders  are  entered 
and  are  attacked.  We  Intimate  no  opinion 
upon  that  Issue.  We  regard  the  problem 
posed  by  the  challenge  to  order  No.  E-13435 
as  not  now  before  us.  In  view  of  our  action 
In  respect  to  the  principal  order  under  re- 
view, the  order  granting  the  certificates.' 

Order  No.  E-13436  set  aside  and  proceed- 
ings remanded. 

Fahy,  circuit  Judge  (concxxrrlng  in  the 
result  and  generally  In  the  opinion) . 

I  agree  that  the  order  of  certification  must 
be  set  aside  and  the  case  remanded.  I  also 
agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  coiu-t  except 
that  I  think  the  Board  had  adequate  basis 
In  the  record  to  find.  In  accordance  with 
section  401(d)(1)  of  the  act,  that  the  ap- 
plicants were  fit.  willing  and  able  to  perform 
the  transportation  properly. 

Furthermore,  House  Report  1177,  above 
cited,  states: 

The  so-called  certificates  Issued  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  the  supplementals 
were  Illegal.  This  Illegality  was  not  a  mere 
technical  infraction  of  the  act.  It  was 
fundan^iental. 

In  the  United  Airlines,  Inc.,  against 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  case,  above 
cited,  the  court  says : 

The  Board  argues  that  It  gave  weight  to 
going-concern  status  (which  petitioners  call 
the  renewal  aspect)  and  careful  consideration 
to  the  carriers'  financial  position  and  mana- 
gerial makeup. 

That  the  CAB  has  not  applied  a 
stringent  test  of  financial  solvency  to 
applicants  for  supplemental  air  carrier 
certificates  is  evident  in  the  following 
hearing  transcript  of  the  CAB,  docket 
No.  9703-9714,  July  24.  1958: 
DoCKKT  No.  9703-9714 

(Civil  Aeronautics  Board  hearing  transcript, 
July  24, 1958) 

IN    THE    MATTER    OF  U.S.    AIRCOACH    AKD   MELVIN 
N.  CHAPMAN,  DOCKET  NO.  8703-9714 

The  above-entitled  matters  came  on  for 
hearing  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  o'clock 
ajn. 

Before  Leslie  G.  Donahue,  examiner. 

Appearances : 

Albert  F.  Beltel,  730-16th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C,  appearing  for  U.8.  Air- 
coach  and  Melvln  N.  Chapman. 

Herbert  Ellsh,  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board, 
representing  the  BAO. 

PROCEEDINGS 

Examiner  Donahue.  We  will  be  in  order, 
gentleman. 

The  Board  by  notice  has  directed  that  a 
hearing  be  held  at  this  time  and  place  In 
docket  No.  9703  entitled  "In  the  Matter  of 
the  Application  of  U.S.  Alrcoach  for  an  ex- 
emption. (To  lease  an  airplane  from  a  per- 
son engaged  in  a  phase  of  aeronautics)  for 
approval  of  Interlocking  relationships  and  in 
the  alternative  for  a  waiver,"  and  also  In 
docket  No.  9714  entitled  "In  the  Matter  of 
the  Application  of  Melvln  N.  Chapman  for 
approval  of  control  under  Section  408  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  as  amended." 

Are  you  ready  to  proceed,  gentleman? 

Mr.  BxtTKL.  We  are  ready. 


•  Order  No.  E-13436. 


Mr.  Elish.  I  have  one  matter.  Attorney 
for  the  applicant  did  not  answer  all  the  re- 
quests for  evidence  of  bureau  counsel.  I 
have  spoken  to  counsel,  and  Informed  him 
that  we  are  ready  to  proceed  on  the  under- 
standing that  those  requests  will  be  an- 
swered on  direct  examination. 

Mr.  Beitel.  It  was  easier  to  do  It  on  direct 
examination  than  It  was  to  prepare  exhibits. 

Mr.  Elish.  I  Just  wanted  to  make  that 
perfectly  clear.    I  have  no  complaints. 

Examiner  Donahtte.  Mr.  Beltel,  you  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  Beitel.  We  will  call  Mr.  Chapman  as 
ovu'  witness.    May  he  be  sworn? 

Melvln  N.  Chapman  was  called  as  a  wit- 
ness, and  after  first  being  duly  sworn,  was 
examined  and  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  Examination  by  Mr.  Beitel: 

Question.  For  the  record,  will  you  state 
your  full  name  and  address? 

Answer.  Melvln  N.  Chapman,  52  Basswood 
Road,  Levlttown,  Pa. 

Question.  Are  you  the  applicant  in  docket 
No.  9714? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Have  you  read  the  applications 
in  docket  9703  and  97147 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Is  the  information  contained  In 
those  applications  true  and  correct  to  the 
best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beitel.  Mr.  Examiner,  at  this  time  we 
would  like  to  have  marked  for  Identification 
exhibits  Nob.  U.S.  1  through  U.S.  8,  which 
have  been  previously  distributed. 

Examiner  Donahue.  Exhibits  U.S.  I 
through  8  may  be  marked  for  Identification. 

(Exhibits  U.S.  1  through  8  were  marked 
for  Identification.) 

Mr.  Bettel.  I  will  give  the  original  to  Mrs. 
Beebe,  and  here  Is  a  duplicate  set. 

By  Mr.  Beitel: 

Question.  Were  exhibits  n.S.  1  through 
U.S.  8  Inclusive  prepared  by  you  or  under 
your  supervision  and  direction? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  there  a  correction  to  be  made 
on  exhibit  VS.  8? 

Answer.    Yes. 

Question.  What  is  that  correct? 

Answer.  The  articles  provide  for  a8,(X)0 
shares  of  stock,  or  authorize  25,000  shares  of 
stock.     There  are  only  15,000  shares  Issued. 

Question.  With  that  correction.  Is  the  In- 
formation contained  In  the  exhibits  true  and 
correct  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and 
belief? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Mr.  Chapman,  did  you  resign  as 
an  ofllcer,  as  president  and  director  of  V3. 
Alrcoach? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  And  was  that  resignation  ac- 
cepted by  the  corporation? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beitel.  Mr.  Examiner,  I  have  here  a 
certified  copy  of  the  resolution  showing  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Chapman,  and  his  re- 
election subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board.  Would  you  want  that  In  exhibit 
form,  or  should  I  Just  present  it  to  bxireau 
counsel  to  examine  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Elisr.  I  see  no  reason  why  It 
shouldn't  be  put  into  the  record,  if  you  can 
dispense  with  that  copy. 

Mr.  Beitel.  If  you  wlU  allow  me  to  with- 
draw It,  I  will  submit  two  copies  for  the  rec- 
ord and  a  copy  to  bureau  counsel  and  to  the 
examiner. 

Examiner  Donahue.  Do  you  wish  to  mark 
It  for  Identification? 

Mr.  Beitel.  May  It  be  marked  for  Identlfl- 
catlon  as  "U.S.  9"? 

Examiner  Donahue.  It  will  be  so  marked, 
and  you  have  permission  to  withdraw  It  tem- 
porarily for  purposes  of  duplicating  It. 

(Exhibit  U.S.  9  was  marked  for  Identlflca- 
Uon.) 
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By  Mr.  BxrrzL: 

Question.  Mr.  Chapman,  are  you  now  an 
officer,    director,    partner,    trustee,    receiver, 
manager,     attorney,    agent,    or    controlling 
stockholder  or  employee  of  any  business? 
Answer.    I  am  not. 

Question.  Can  you  describe  what  In  your 
opinion  the  public  benefits  are  which  will 
bo  gained  from  the  approval  of  the  applica- 
tions which  are  filed  here? 

Answer.  At  this  time,  It  will  give  the  mili- 
tary an  additional  supplemental  air  carrier 
to  use  for  the  movement  of  troops.  It  would 
also  allow  the  UJS.  Government  to  settle  the 
claim  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
against  VS.  Alrcoach.  I  have  made  those 
arrangements  with  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  they  have  released  a  stop  order  on  the 
payments,  and  I  have  told  them  that  I  will 
submit  substantiating  data  on  the  several 
flights  In  question  that  payments  were  made 
upon,  and  after  that  period  whatever 
amount  Is  left  we  will  make  a  settlement 
with  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Question.  As  I  understand  It,  Mi-.  Chap- 
man, you  have  told  the  Government  Account- 
ing Office  that  all  claims  which  the  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office  has  against  U.S. 
Alrcoach  will  be  paid  by  U.S.  Alrcoach  out 
of  the  proflu  to  be  gained  from  the  opera- 
tion? 

Answer.  That  is  correct.  We  have  sub- 
stantiating data  for  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  tb€  claim,  and  the  balance  will  be 
paid  out  of  the  operating  profits. 

Question.  How  much  is  the  claim  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office? 
Answer.  »i25,000. 

Question.  Have  you  examined  the  records 

of  VS.   Alrcoach   to   determine   whether   or 

,^,^  not   there    Is   substantiating   data   available 

j|a|  which   will  show  that  some  or  aU  of  that 

■  •- '  •  claim  Is  not  actually  a  valid  claim? 

Answer.  I  have  examined  the  records   to 
t  c« '  ^«  extent  that  I  feel  that  we  can  subetan- 

■■  Uate  at  least  »115,000  of  the  claim. 

*■  *  "^  Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  com- 

panies which  have  had  claims  in  similar 
amounts  presented  by  the  General  Account- 
:  Ing    Office    where    they    have    been    able    to 

substantiate  large  percentages  of  the  claims? 
Answer.  I  believe  that  all  of  the  regular 
carriers  had  these  claims  against  them,  and 
Mr.  Porte,  at  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
has  verlfted  the  fact  that  mcst  of  the  carriers 
were  able  to  substantiate  up  to  90  percent  of 
the  claims  which  the  General  Accounting 
Office  had  against  them. 

Question.  Is  that  because  the  form  In 
which  the  original  bills  were  sent  to  General 
Accounting  Office  did  not  have  the  necessary 
documentation  to  allow  approval  of  the 
charge  by  the  General  Accounting  Office? 
Answer.  At  that  time,  they  did  not  require 
flight  papers  to  substantiate  the  charter 
agreements  and  show  that  the  flights  had 
been  performed  as  bid. 

Question.  Well,  then,  the  substantiation 
of  the  claim  amounts  to  showing  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  that  the  flights  were 
performed  In  accordance  with  the  charter 
agreements? 

Answer.  That  Is  correct,  tx)  substantiate 
the  ferry  mileages,  which  is  the  greatest 
question  in  most  of  these  cases. 

Question.  Is  any  of  the  stock  of  U.S.  Air- 
coach  under  pledge  at  the  present  time? 

Answer.  The  entire  amount  of  the  stock  is 
pledged  at  this  time  to  Plying  Tiger  Line — 
Question.  Plrst,  by  whom  is  it  pledged? 
Answer.  Pledged  by  Prltz  Hucheson. 
Question.  And  to  whom  is  it  pledged? 
Answer.  To  the  Flying  Tiger  Line. 
Qtiestlon.  And  what  are  the  circumstances 
stUToundlng  the  pledge  of  that  stock? 

Answer.  The  main  outstanding  obligation, 
aside  from  GAO.  is  to  the  Flying  Tiger  Line. 
There  is  a  claim  In  excess  of  178.000  plus 
interest  that  Is  in  litigation  at  present  in 
the  courts  of  California. 

<>•  How.  Mr.  Chapman,  tximlng  to  another 
subject,   in   the    applications    filed   in   this 
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proceeding,  a  request  was  made  for  a  waiver 
from  the  nonoperatlng  provision  of  order 
0744.  that  Is  the  appendix  to  the  decision 
in  docket  6183  wiiich  states  that  if  a  car- 
rier does  not  have  revenue  flights  during 
two  consecutive  calendar  quarters,  his  letter 
of  registration  or  operating  authority  will  be 
subject  to  revocation.  Why  did  you  request 
a  waiver  from  that  provision  of  the  order? 
Answer.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Board 
did  not  allow  the  exemption  to  go  through 
before  the  30th.  and  we  had  to  have  a  hear- 
ing  

Question.  You  mean  the  application  for 
an  exemption  to  lease  the  airplane? 

Answer.  To  lease  the  aircraft.  We  then 
requested  a  waiver  to  cover  this  period  of 
nonoperatlon  due  to  oiu'  delay  because  of 
the  Board  hearing. 

Question.  Will  you  state  the  reasons  for 
there  being  two  leases,  one  to  you  and  one 
from  you  to  U.S.  Alrcoach  rather  than  only 
one  lease  from  International  Aircraft 
Maintenance  Co.  to  Alrcoach? 

Answer.  Yes,  because  in  the  lease  from 
International  Aircraft  Maintenance  through 
myself  there  is  a  provision  to  build  up 
equity  in  the  aircraft.  At  this  time,  through 
the  claims  against  U.S.  Alrcoach.  we  did  not 
desire  to  put  an  aircraft  Into  the  company 
that  would  build  up  assets.  At  such  time 
as  these  clalnu  are  settled,  then  the  air- 
craft will  be  turned  over  to  U3.  Alrcoach 
when  the  equity  is  built  up. 

Question.  Will  you  describe  all  of  the  op- 
erations of  U.S.  Alrcoach  from  July  1,  1957, 
to  date? 

Answer.  The  records  I  have  examined  show 
there  was  one  flight  performed  on  the  17th 
of  October.  1967.  It  was  a  charter  by  Great 
Lakes  Airlines  from  Burbank  to  San  Diego. 
c-UTTlng  20  pissengers.  flown  by  a  U5.  Alr- 
coach crew.  The  rcvpnxie.  I  believe,  was  f  120. 
Exhibit  U.S.  8.  which  Is  the  balance  sheet, 
shows  that  the  revenue  was  $120.  The  op- 
erating expenses  were  a  total  of  9306.58,  leav- 
ing minus  $18658  operating  Income.  The 
alrplnne  was  leased,  and  a  lease  was  filed 
with  the  Board  and  had  a  provision  for  the 
lease  to  be  canceled,  and  shortly  after  the 
flight  was  msde — the  airplane  had  been 
leased  from  Standard  Alrwa3r8.  and  shortly 
after  the  flight  was  made  the  plane  was  sold 
by  Standard.     It  was  a  DC-3  airplane. 

Question.  Since  then  the  company  has  had 
no  operation  whatsoever? 
Answer.  That  is  correct. 
Question.  What  portion  of  your  time  vrlll 
you   devote    to   the   operation   of   U5.   Alr- 
coach? 

Answer.  PuTl  time. 

Question  Mr.  Chapman,  do  you  believe 
that  the  ojjeratlon  of  U.  S.  Alrcoach  under 
your  management  can  result  In  a  profltable 
operation? 

Answer.  I  do  believe  that  it  can. 
Question.  Would    you   explain,   please,    to 
Bureau  counsel  and  the  examiner  why  you 
bellev3  you  will  be  able   to  make  a  profit 
through  the  operation  of  this  company? 

Answer.  I  am  going  to  devote  my  full  time 
to  It.  The  previous  management  was  en- 
gaged in  other  businesses,  such  as  the  lum- 
ber business  and  things  such  as  that,  and 
was  not  devoting  proper  time  to  the  busi- 
ness. I  have  been  in  aviation  as  a  pilot.  I 
had  a  flight  school  at  one  time,  and  have 
managed  aviation  businesses,  off  and  on  for 
the  past  19  years.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
CAM  operations  having  flown  them  when  I 
was  a  captain  for  Mohawk.  I  have  flown  as 
s  captain  with  Meteor,  and  I  have  also  flown 
some  CAM  operations  with  Capital  Airways, 
ana  I  believe  from  the  operating  standpoint 
that  I  win  be  able  to  successfully  operate 
the  company  In  this  type  of  operation. 

Exammer  DoNAnxrE.  That  Is  with  the  one 
aircralt  that  you  have  a  lease  upon? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  and  we  had  hoped  to 
acquire  additional  aircraft,  but  the  situation 
that  has  arisen  In  the  put  3  vreeks  has  made 


it  very  diiBcult,  evidently,  to  secure  addi- 
tional aircraft  at  a  favorable  rental  agree- 
ment. 

Examiner  Donahdk.  But  in  stating  that 
the  company  could  be  operated  profitably, 
you  believe  that  is  so  with  the  one  aircraft 
that  you  have  under  lease? 

The  WrrNxas.  I  certainly  do,  or  I  wouldn't 
be  contrlbuUnif  my  full  time  in  such  an 
enterprise. 

By  Mr   Bainx: 

Question.  I  think  what  the  examiner 
would  Uke  to  have  is  a  statement  from  you 
as  to  whether  or  not  any  other  company 
has  been  able  to  operate  with  one  airplane. 

Answer.  There  are  various  compames  that 
have  started  with  one  plane — Associated  Air 
Transport  last  year  started  with  one  air- 
plane. I  believe  ArcUc-Paclfic  up  to  re- 
cently operated  with  one  DC-3. 

Question.  And  have  those  companies 

Answer.  Those  companies  have  stayed  in 
business  and  have  operated  profiUbly. 

Mr.  BzrrxL.  There  U  one  other  point  Mr 
Examiner.  I  would  like  the  record  to  reflect 
the  fact  that  in  docket  5132.  Examiners 
Wlsir  and  Walsh,  U.S.  Alrcoach.  the  appli- 
cant here,  was  found  qualified  for  exam- 
ination. 

Xxmmlxker    Donahtti.  The    examiner    will 
take  ofllelal  notice  of  the  decision  of  Messrs 
Wlslr  and  Walsh. 

Mr.  Bcrrxi..  That  completes  the  direct 
•xaminaUon  of  the  witness.  Should  I  offer 
my  exhibits  at  thU  Ume? 

Examiner  Donahtte.  After  cross-examina- 
tion. 

Do  you  care  to  cross-examine,  Mr  XIlshT 

Mr.  Elish.  Yes. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Eubh: 

Question.  Mr.  Chapman,  could  you  please 
tell  us  where  the  principal  business  of  U.S 
Alrcoach  will  be  under  your  management? 

Answer.  The  operation  definitely  will  be 
started  at  Burt>ank.  Calif.,  the  reason  for 
that  being  that  all  of  the  present  company 
operated  at  Burbank,  the  CAA  office  U  famil- 
iar with  the  past  operation  of  U.S.  Alr- 
coach. We  wiU  be  able  to  reactivate  the 
company  with  the  same  times  on  the  air- 
craft engine,  and  so  forth,  that  previously 
were  allowed.  If  we  started  in  another 
region,  we  would  experience  much  greater 
difficulty,  because  we  would  be  a  new  opera- 
tor, the  company  would  be  a  brandnew 
operator  in  that  region  we  were  activated  in. 

QuesUon.  Is  It  true  that  UB.  Alrcoach 
will  be  vlrtuaUy  a  new  operator  at  thU  time 
since  it  hasn't  been  operating  to  any  degree, 
any  substantial  degree,  for  quite  a  bit  more 
than  a  year? 

Answer.  To  some  extent,  except  that  the 
same  type  of  equipment  wlU  be  operated  as 
previously  was  being  operated. 

Question.  Couldnt  the  same  type  of 
equipment  be  operated  at  a  different  loca- 
tion? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any 
good  WiU  remaining  which  goes  to  the  com- 
pany at  this  time  even  though  It  hasnt 
been  operating  for  better  than  a  year? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Would  you  please  turn  to  ex- 
hibit Ko.  US.  3?  You  state  there  that  you 
were  employed  by  Mohawk  Airlines  as  an 
airline  pilot,  and  the  above-described  actlvl- 
ties  ceased.     Coiild  you  please  tell  us  when? 

Answer.  I  was  employed  by  Mohawk  the 
12th  of  December  1949.  as  a  copilot.  I  be- 
came a  captain  with  Mohawk,  I  believe.  In 
1961  and  continued  In  that  capacity  until 
I  resigned  November  15.  1955. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  the  reasons  for 
your    leaving? 

Answer.  They  were  more  or  less  personal. 
I  had  marital  diflknilty  and  decided  to  leave. 

Question.  Under  the  heading  "October 
1956"  you  state  that  Chapman  Ah-  Service 
bought  and  sold  aircraft  and  engine  parts. 
Could  you  tell  us  the  people  to  whom  you 
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sold  and  from  whom  you  bought  these  air- 
craft and  parts? 

Answer.  At  that  time  I  made  various  trips 
to  India,  ferrying  and  returning  sxirplus 
military  aircraft  to  American  Air  Motive  at 
Miami;  I  also  had  a  ferry  trip  from  Formosa 
to  Miami  for  Delta  Airlines,  and  on  one  of 
the  C-46  aircraft  they  had  purchased.  On 
one  of  these  trlpe^  if  I  had  the  opportunity. 
I  would  purcham  siui>lus  radio  or  aircraft 
equipment  that  would  be  available  and  sell 
it  to  various  people,  dealers  around  the  Mi- 
ami Airport.  I  sold  radio  equipment  to 
Little.  I  sold  some  DC-3  parts  to  Aaxico. 
They  actually  were  small  amounts,  but  we 
included  it  because  there  actually  will  be 
transactions  In  various  surplus  aircraft 
parts. 

Question.  Are  you  presently  employed  at 
this  time  In  any  capacity  other  than  with 
U.S.  Alrcoach? 

Answer.  I  was  flying  as  a  captain  for 
Quaker  City  up  until  the  16th  or  17th  of 
this  month.        j 

Question.  Of  JMly? 

Answer.  Of  July. 

Question.  And  you  resigned  that  position? 

Answer.  Right.  I  have  severed  all  con- 
nections with  them  at  this  time. 

Question.  Would  you  please  turn  to  ex- 
hibit UjS.  6.  financial  statements  of  \iA. 
Alrcoach.  May  we  assume  that  the  finan- 
cial statements,  or  the  balance  sheet  Is  the 
same  as  of  this  date  as  It  was  on  Decem- 
ber 31? 

Answer.  Yes,  ftnom  my  inspection  of  the 
books,  and  I  filed  a  third-quarter  ref>ort  that 
Indicated  that  tht  balance  sheet  is  the  same, 
is  still  existing. 

Question.  Would  you  please  refer  to  the 
listing  under  "Assets,"  the  entry  for  the 
supplemental  air  carrier  certificate  of  $150,- 
000.  Would  you  please  explain  why  you 
believe  this  certificate  Is  worth  that  much? 

Answer.  This  certificate  has  been  carried 
on  the  books  at  $150,000  valuation.  I  be- 
lieve other  carriers  have  carried  them  for  as 
high  as  a  million  dollars. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  this  Is  a 
fair  figure? 

Answer.  Until  docket  5132  Is  decided.  It  Is 
difficult  to  answer  that  question,  but  at  this 
time  I  would  say  "yes." 

Question.  If  I  would  tell  you  that  none 
of  the  other  supplemental  carriers  at  this 
time  carry  the  oertificate  on  their  books  at 
any  valuation  whatsoever,  would  you  still 
say  that  this  was  a  fair  valuation? 

Answer.  At  this  time,  as  hard  as  I  have 
tried  to  get  Into  the  business,  to  obtain  an 
operating  right.  I  feel  that  It  is  a  fair  valu- 
ation as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Elish.  I  «nll  ask  the  examiner  to  take 
official  notice  of  the  form  342  reports  of 
supplemental  carriers  which  will  show  that 
this  certificate,  this  type  of  certificate  is  not 
carried   at   any   asset   valuation  whatsoever. 

Examiner  Donahxtx.  I  will  take  notice  of 
them.  For  what  period  of  time?  The  last 
filing? 

Mr.  EusH.  The  last  quarter. 
By  Mr.  Elish  : 

Question.  Under  notes  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable, you  have  a  listing,  an  entry  of  $46.- 
394.19.  Will  jrooi  please  explain  what  the 
nature  of  that  aooount  is? 

Answer.  These  are  various  notes,  various 
accounts  receivable  that  have  been  carried 
forward  on  the  books  of  the  corporation  that 
had  not  been  collected.  They  were  on  the 
books  at  the  time  I  Inspected  them.  They 
have  been  entered  on  this  last  report.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  them  will  be  \uicol- 
lectlble  items. 

Question.  Hav'e  you  checked  into  them  to 
see  exactly  what  they  were? 

Answer.  If  we  are  successful  In  getting 
approval  on  this,  we  are  having  an  auditing 
firm  come  in  and  audit  the  entire  set  of  books 
and  records  to  try  to  see  how  much  of  this 
can  be  recovered. 


Question.  Do  you  know  how  long  these 
accoiuits  have  been  carried  on  the  books? 

Answer.  Some  of  them,  some  of  the  ac- 
counts are  through  1953, 1958.  and  1964. 

Question.  And  do  you  know  the  last  date 
on  which,  or  the  approximate  date  on  which 
an  account  receivable  was  collected? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Was  it  within  the  last  year? 

Answer.  There  have  been  no  financial 
transactions  in  UJS.  Alrcoach  in  the  last  year, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  flight  that  was 
made  on  October  17, 1957. 

Question.  In  other  words,  as  far  as  you 
know.  It  could  be  that  all  of  these  accounts 
will  be  noncollectlble  accounts? 

Answer.  That  Is  possible. 

Question.  Would  you  please  explain  what 
the  entry  for  $357.29  in  flight  equipment 
represents? 

Answer.  Yes;  some  spare  Instruments, 
parts,    and    so  forth. 

Question.  Now,  turning  to  the  notes  and 
accounts  payable,  could  you  please  describe 
in  full  that  entry? 

Answer.  The  $78,396.41  Is  mainly  the  obli- 
gation to  the  Flying  Tigers  which  Is  In  liti- 
gation. There  Is  also  an  account  of  $1,100 
to  Al  Forsythe  for  tariffs. 

Question.  Would  you  please  tell  us  who 
Mr.  Forsythe  Is? 

Answer.  The  tariff  agent  In  Washington 
who  represents  U.S.  Alrcoach  In  the  flUng  of 
Its  tariffs. 

Question.  Is  that  the  only — are  those  the 
only  accounts  there  are? 

Answer.  There  Is  another  account  which  is 
possibly  in  dispute  on  Insurance  in  the 
amovmt  of  $15,222. 

Question.  Is  that  the  Brown  Co.? 

Answer.  That  Is  the  Brown  Co.,  and  at  this 
point  we  can't  even  locate  Mr.  Brown  or  his 
company. 

Question.  How  about  the  claim  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office? 

Answer.  That  claim  Is  for  125.  That  Is 
in  dispute  also.  Why  it  was  not  listed  on 
this  report.  I  don't  know. 

Examiner  Donahue.  That  is  $125,000? 

The  Witness.  That  Is  right. 

By  Mr.  Eush: 

Question.  In  other  words,  the  liabilities 
of  the  company  should  be  Increased  by  ap- 
proximately $150,000  from  what  they  are 
listed  here? 

Answer.  Well,  with  the  exception  that  we 
have  the  flight  papers  and  documentary  evi- 
dence which  we  feel  is  going  to  substantiate 
$115,000  to  $118,000  of  the  $125,000  GAO 
claim. 

Question.  Then  at  least  it  would  be  in- 
creased by  $35.000 — the  $10,000  to  the  GAO, 
the  $11,000  to  Mr.  Forsythe,  and  the  $15,000 
to  the  Brown  Co. 

Answer.  I  would  say  It  is  closer  to  $7,500 
to  GAO,  at  least  from  my  lnsi>ectlon  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Forsythe  has  already  offered  to 
settle  for  $1,100. 

Question.  He  has  already  agreed  to  that? 

Answer.  Right,  and  from  the  last  efforts 
that  Mr.  Hucheson  made  to  settle  the  Brown 
Co.  claim,  Mr.  Brown  went  out  of  bxisiness 
and  it  appears  he  was  willing  to  settle  for 
somewhere  between  $500  and  $1,500  for  his 
claim. 

Question.  But  you  have  not  contacted 
him? 

Answer.  I  have  made  every  effort  to  con- 
tact him.  We  know  he  is  In  the  employ  of 
Boeing,  I  have  traced  him  to  Cape  Canaveral, 
Fla.,  and  there  the  Boeing  Co.  refuses  to 
give  Information  as  to  his  address  or 
whereabouts. 

Question.  Would  you  please  explain  how 
this  $125,000  claim  of  the  OAO  came  about 
Bpeclflcally? 

Answer.  Yes.  through  unsubstantiated  fer- 
ry mileage. 

Question.  In  other  words,  you  knew  these 
flights  and  they  refused  to  pay  this  amount 
of  money? 


Answer.  U.S.  Alrcoach  knew  these  flights, 
and  UJ5.  Alrcoach  was  paid,  and  then  later 
on.  in  an  audit,  flight  papers  did  not  sub- 
stantiate the  various  amounts  of  ferry  mile- 
age that  had  been  flown.  I  believe  you  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  this  happened 
to  be  almost  the  entire  supplemental  air 
carrier  group. 

Question.  And  your  agreement  with  the 
GAO  is  that  you  vrill  pay  the  amount  re- 
maining out  of  the  profits  which  you  will 
make  from  UJ3.  Alrcoach? 

Answer.  That  Is  correct.  We  are  going  to 
start  supplying  them  with  the  prrjper  flight 
papers,  and  at  such  time  as  all  of  the  flight 
papers  and  records  have  been  Introduced 
and  they  have  agreed  to  accept  them — we 
realize  there  will  be  some  there  will  be  arbi- 
tration over — then  we  will  settle  the  remain- 
ing amount. 

Question.  You  mentioned  a  stop  order 
in  your  direct  examination.  Will  you  please 
explain  the  nature  of  that  and  Its  status 
at   this   time. 

Answer.  Yes.  V3.  Alrcoach  and  Its  previ- 
ous management  had  made  no  effort  to  work 
with  the  GAO  in  the  settlement  of  this 
claim.  They  had  not  submitted  flight  data, 
and  they  had  been  uncooperative  to  a  high 
degree.  The  GAO  as  a  result  of  new  man- 
agement was  willing  to — the  GAO  put  a  stop 
order  on  all  Government  payments  to  VS. 
Alrcoach.  On  the  basis  of  the  new  manage- 
ment and  operation.  GAO  was  vrtlllng  to  lift 
the  stop  order  to  allow  VS.  Alrcoach  to  go 
back  Into  operation  so  we  could  substantiate 
the  claim  and  pay  off  whatever  balance  there 
was. 

Question.  Will  you  tell  us  what  at  this 
time  yoxir  personal  current  investment  in 
U.S.  Alrcoach  is? 

Answer.  My  personal  Investment  to  this 
date  would  consist  of  my  travel  expenses 
between — I  have  had  approximately  6  ot  7 
trips  to  the  west  coast,  and  my  attorney 
fees.  I  could  give  an  approximate  flgure. 
If  you   want   a   figure. 

Question.  There  is  no  more  than  that.  Just 
your  expenses  and  attorney's  expenses? 
Answer.  That  Is  correct. 
Question.  Turning  to  exhibit  VS.  5,  page 
1,  woTild  you  please  explain  what  the  price 
for  the  stock  of  VS.  Alrcoach  was  that  you 
agreed  with  Mr.  Hucheson  about? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  am  making  a  settlement 
with  Flying  Tigers  whose  releasing— orig- 
inally the  Flying  Tiger  claim  was  against 
both  Hucheson  and  U.S.  Alrcoach.  I  am 
making  a  settlement  with  Flying  Tigers, 
and  I  am  giving  Mr.  Hucheson  notes  in  the 
amount  of  $15,000  for  his  remaining  inter- 
est in  VS.  Alrcoach. 

Question.  How  much  are  you  going  to  set- 
tle the  claim  with  Flying  Tigers  for? 

Answer.  At  this  time,  the  discussions  with 

Mr.  Bennlger 

Question.  Would  you  tell  us  what  his  po- 
sition Is? 

Answer.  He  is  executive  vice  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Flying  Tiger  Lines.  He 
has  indicated  that  he  will  settle  this  for 
an  amount  in  the  vicinity  of  $15,000.  his 
reason  being  that  there  aren't  any  assets  In 
U.S.  Alrcoach  that  they  can  acquire  even 
if  they  are  successful  In  the  final  analjrcls 
In  this  litigation. 

Question.  How  will  you  pay  this  $16,000? 
Answer.  I  have  arranged  for  a  loan  from 
the  American  Security  &  Trust,  subject  to 
the  CAB  approval  of  my  acquisition. 

Question.  Would  you  tell  us  what  the 
terms  of  that  loan  are? 

Answer.  Yes,  It  is  a  loan  set  up  In  such 
a  manner  that  the  TR's  issued  by  the  mili- 
tary are  to  be  factored 

Mr.  Beitel.  When  you  say  "TR."  you  mean 
"transportation  request"  against  which  the 
Federal  Government  will  pay  money  to  the 
carrier  when  presented  to  the  Government 
for  payment? 
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Answer.  Yes.  They  wUl  be  factored  by  air 
transit  serrlcee.  We  have  an  arrangement 
whereby  air  transit  services  will  deduct  10 
percent  from  the  TR's  to  repay  the  note  at 
the  American  Security. 
By  Mr.  Blish: 

Quastlon.  In  other  words,  10  percent  of 
your  revenue  from  flying  for  the  Government 
will  go  to  paying  off  the  loan? 

Answer.  That  Is  right,  but  this  money, 
actually  this  Is  a  Judgment,  and  as  I  under- 
stand It,  It  Is  definitely — I  am  more  or  less 
loaning  this  money,  making  the  money  avail- 
able for  the  settlement  of  this  claim,  and 
that  Is  the  reason  it  Is  being  set  up  In  this 
manner,  that  10  percent  of  the  TR's  will 
repay  the  loan. 

Question.  Could  you  please  tell  us  what 
arrangements  you  have  with  Mr.  Hucheson 
for  paying  off  your  note  to  him? 

Answer.  It  will  be  a  note,  a  1-year  note 
that  Is  renewable  at  6  percent  Intereest. 

Question.  And  what  Is  the  collateral  for 
that  note? 

Answer.  He  at  this  point — to  go  back  fur- 
ther, his  attorney  fees  and  obligations  were 
very  high  in  the  Plying  Tiger  claim  and  he 
Is  willing  to  accept  this  as  his  opportunity  to 
recover  part  of  his  Investment  in  UJ3.  Air- 
coach  and  his  attorney  fees  up  to  this  point. 
He  was  not  interested  in  operating  U.S.  Air- 
coach  because  of  his  interest  in  a  lumber 
mill  and  other  enterprises.  That  Is  his 
reason. 

Question.  What  Is   the   collateral  on  the 
loan,  for  the  loan  from  American  Security? 
Answer.  I  have  two  R-2800-C  engines. 
Question.  Are  they  your  personal  property? 
Answer.  Those  are  my  personal  property. 
Question.  Free  and  clear? 
Answer.  Free  and  clear. 
Question.  Unencumbered? 
Answer.  Unencumbered. 
Question.  The  contract  between  you  and 
U.S.  Aircoach  sUtes  that  Mr.  Hucheson  will 
sell   all   of  his  right,   title,   and   Interest   In 
VB.  Aircoach  to  you;  is  that  correct? 
Answer.  That  is  correct. 
Question.  Your  application  stetes  that  you 
will  acquire  51  percent  of  the  stock  of  U  8 
Aircoach. 

Answer.  In  the  original  application,  that 
was  at  the  time  of  the  agreement,  I  was  go- 
ing to  settle  the  Flying  Tiger  claim,  that  was 
51  percent.  Since  that  time,  the  work  In- 
volved with  OAO,  with  you  people,  he  has 
been  willing  to  relinquish  his  entire  stock  of 
U.S.  Aircoach  to  me  for  this  additional 
915,000. 

Question.  In  other  words,  the  considera- 
tion that  you  are  paying  to  purchase  all, 
complete  Interest  in  VS.  Aircoach  U  a  note 
for  $15,000  to  Mr.  Hucheson  plus  the  settle- 
ment of  the  claim  of  Flying  Tiger  for  approx- 
imately $15,000? 

Answer.  That  Is  correct.  It  will  not  be  less 
than  tlS.OOO.  but  it  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  916.000. 

Question.  At  what  time  will  Flying  Tiger 
relinquish  its  claim  on  the  stock  of  US 
Aircoach? 

Answer.  At  such  time  as  I  provide  the  cash 
or  certified  check  to  satisfy  them,  and  that 
I  can't  obtain  from  American  Security  & 
Trust  until  I  have  approval  in  this  case. 

QuesUon.  Mr.  Hucheson  will  still  serve  as 
director  of  U.S.  Aircoach? 

Answer.  At  this  time,  because  he  is  the 
only  one  who  U  still  familiar  with  the  op- 
eration and  the  people  who  we  will  be  in 
business  with,  as  far  as  maintenance,  and 
getting  office  space  at  the  Burbank  terminal, 
with  the  CAA,  and  so  on,  we  felt  we  wotUd 
keep  him  in  that  capacity.  He  will  not  be 
devoting  full  time  to  it.  but  only  such  time 
as  Is  necessary  to  aid  me  In  setting  up  the 
operation. 

Question.  He  will  also  be  vice  president- 
is  that  correct? 

Answer.  At  this  time;  yes. 

Question.  Will  he  receive  any  salary  for 
his  fimcUon? 
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Answer.  There  isn't  any  salary  set  up  for 
him  at  this  time. 

Question.  Do  you  Intend  giving  him  any? 
Answer.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  under- 
take this — I  realize  I  have  a  big  effort  ahead 
of  me,  and  he  was  willing  to  help  me  part 
time  until  we  got  started  and  established, 
so  we  will  carry  him  as  vice  president. 

Question.  On  page  3  of  exhibit  UB.  6,  Mr. 
Hucheson  states  that  In  the  contract  the 
only  claims  against  the  corporation  are  those 
of  GAO,  the  Brown  Ck).,  and  A.  Forsythe. 
Shouldn't  the  Plying  Tiger  Line  be  Included 
In  that  list? 

Answer.  No,  because  at  such  time  as  he 
executes  this  sale,  it  will  be  after  approval 
of  the  Beard,  and  when  the  Board  gives  ap- 
proval, I  can  satisfy  the  Plying  Tiger  claim. 
In  other  words,  he  will  not  execute  this  until 
such  time  as  the  Plying  Tiger  claim  Is  satis- 
fied. 

Question.  It  Is  a  vicious  circle. 
Answer.  It  certainly  Is. 
Question.  What    was    the    nature    of    the 
claim  of  the  Plying  Tiger  Line  in  view  of  your 
statement  the  claim  was  against   both  Mr. 
Hucheson  and  the  corporation? 

Answer.  Due  to  the  fact  that  there  weren't 
any  assets  in  U.S.  Aircoach,  Plying  Tiger  Line 
filed  a  claim  against  both  U.S.  Aircoach  and 
Its  only  stockholder,  Mr.  Hucheson. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  me  how  the  Plying 
Tiger  claim  arose? 

Answer.  Yes.  As  a  result  of  maintenance. 
The  Plying  "Hger  Line  at  the  time  of  this  op- 
eration, when  It  went  Into  debt  so  badly. 
was  leasing  aircraft  to  U.S.  Aircoach.  From 
the  record  It  Indicates  that  U.S.  Aircoach 
had  27  engine  failures  in  a  period  of  30  days. 
Plying  "Hger  was  still  charging  for  the  main- 
tenance they  did  at  that  time.  It  would 
seem  to  me  if  I  had  been  in  management  at 
that  time  I  would  have  had  a  suit  filed  the 
other  way. 

Mr.  Bktix.  Might  I  ask  a  question  there? 
I  don't  think  your  question  was  fully  an- 
swered. That  was  the  claim  against  VS. 
Aircoach? 

The  WiTNxsfi.  Yes. 

Mr.    BxTTEi..  How    did    the    Flying    Tigers 
assert  a  claim  against  Hucheson  personally? 
Mr.  Elish.  My  understanding  was  that  the 
original  arrangement  with  Flying  Tiger  was 
one  whereby  Mr.  Hucheson  signed  the  agree- 
ment personally  because  VB.  Aircoach  had 
no  assets;  is  that  correct? 
The  Wn-Nisa.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  Birm.  All  right. 
Mr.  Elish.  That  was  my  tmderstandlng. 
The  WrrNESs.  There  weren't  any  assets  for 
them   to   recover,   so   when   they   sued   they 
sued  the  principal  stockholders. 
By  Mr.  Eush: 

Question.  In  exhibit  No.  6.  page  3,  the 
release,  what  claim  would  Mr.  Hucheson 
have  against  U.S.  Aircoach  that  this  release 
took  care  of? 

Answer.  There  arent  any  claims.  This  Is 
the  general  release  Mr.  Beltel  drew  up  In 
the  event  at  a  later  date  he  should  try  to 
make  any  claim  or  hold  any  claim  against 
US.  Aircoach. 

Question.  But  there  are  none  to  your 
knowledge? 

Answer.  There  are  no  claims  carried  on  the 
books  at  this  time. 

Examiner  Dokahxjt.  Has  he  ever  asserted 
any  claim  to  your  knowledge? 

The  WrTNEss.  No.  he  has  not.    He  has  said 
he  has  no  claims,  but  we  wanted  It  to  be 
taken  care  of  in  this  manner. 
By  Mr.  Elish: 

Question.  In  exhibit  VB.  6,  page  4,  the  last 
sentence  on  the  page  reads  that  he — I  as- 
sume that  Is  Mr.  Hucheson;  no,  that  is  Mr. 
Chapman — has  agreed  to  settle  all  claims 
against  U.S.  Aircoach  In  such  manner  that 
the  present  owner,  I  assume  that  Is  Mr. 
Hucheson,  will  not  be  personally  liable. 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Does  that  have  reference  to  the 
Flying  Tiger  claim  solely? 


Answer.  Flying  Tiger,  OAO,  and  the  Brown 
Co.  Mr.  Hucheson  does  not  want  to  find 
himself  involved  in  any  proceeding  he  has 
been  In  In  the  last  3  years,  as  well  as  the 
stipulation  that  any  action  we  have  to  take 
wlU  secure  the  fact  there  will  be  no  claims 
against  him  personally. 

QuesUon.  In  exhibit  VS.  7.  you  speak  of 
your  plans  for  the  future  operation.  I  ask 
you  to  read  Into  the  record  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  letter  from  Ellen  Plnney, 
written  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  on 
March  19  of  this  year,  referring  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  operating  a  supplemental  air  carrier, 
and  ask  about  your  views  of  this  statement. 
Answer.  The  first  paragraph? 
Question.  Yes. 

Answer.  You  want  me  to  read  that? 
Question.  Yes,  please. 

Answer.  "VS.  Aircoach  as  a  certificated 
supplemental  air  carrier  has  In  the  past  year 
since  the  cessation  of  operation  under  Board 
order  attempted  to  find  an  economically 
feasible  operation  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  As  you  and 
other  members  of  the  Board  are  well  aware 
from  the  required  carrier  reports  when  a 
supplemental  air  carrier  goes  Into  a  full 
transcontinental  feeder-type  operation  under 
the  allowable  10  tripe  per  month  between 
any  a  given  points.  It  operates  primarily 
under  contract  to  the  military,  and  a  sizable 
amount  of  operating  capital  Is  necessary  be- 
fore an  operation  can  even  be  initiated." 

I  believe  that  they  had  always  looked  to 
the  point  that  they  were  anticipating  some 
type  of  a  common  carriage  operation,  that 
is  why  they  felt,  from  this  letter,  that  they 
would  need  a  large  amount  of  capital  from 
the  standpoint  of  setting  up  their  various 
procurement  agencies  for  the  passengers,  and 
so  on.  I  feel  that  I  can  do  It  with  less  cap- 
Itol,  because  we  are  not  at  this  time  planning 
a  common  carrier  operation. 

Question.  You  mean  not  an  operation — 
excuse  me,  go  ahead. 

Answer.  Not  a  route-type  operation  such 
as  Universal  or  USOA,  or  those  carriers  have. 
I  do  not  want  to  rule  out  the  possibility 
that  at  some  later  date,  when  our  financial 
situation  has  Improved,  but  I  would  want 
to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  10  trips, 
or  whatever  number  of  trips  the  Board  al- 
lows supplemental  carriers  to  operate,  but 
we  feel  In  order  to  get  started  and  to  put 
U.8.  Aircoach  back  on  Its  feet  and  take  care 
of  the  GAO  claim  that  we  are  going  to  oper- 
ate as  a  CAM  operator,  due  to  the  fact  when 
we  fiy  we  are  paid  for  It.  we  don't  take  any 
chance  of  having  to  take  a  trip  across  the 
coimtry  with  10  passengers  on  It,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  other  personal 
capital  to  Invest  In  VS.  Aircoach  at  thU 
time? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  the  operation 
can  be  carried  on  successfully  without  any 
capital? 

Answer.  Yes.  Because  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  aircraft  and  the  fact  that  we  are 
factoring  with  Colonel  Moore  and  getting 
Immediate  payment,  his  policy  Is  Immedi- 
ately upon  receipt  of  the  TR  the  money  Is 
deposited  to  your  account,  we  will  have 
sufficient  capital. 

Question.  For  how  long  a  period  of  time 
do  you  estimate  It  will  take  to  pay  the  GAO 
claim  by  the  siphoning  off  of  your  profits 
to  them? 

Answer.  That,  of  coxirse.  Is  going  to  de- 
pend upon  what  the  final  flgtire  Is  that  U 
reached,  but  I  will  anticipate 

Question.  Assuming  it  Is  $10,000? 

Answer.  Assuming  it  Is  $10,000  we  antici- 
pate payment  of  it  in  a  period  of  not  over 
1  year. 

Question.  The  arrangement  with  them  Is 
for  what  i>ercentage  of  the  income  to  go  to 
them? 
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Answer.  We  do  not  have  any  such  arrange- 
ment at  this  time  -vltlx  GAO  to  that  effect. 

Question.  Have  you  discussed  arrange- 
ments? 

Answer.  No.  They  said  at  such  time  after 
we  have  determined  what  the  amount  would 
be.  the  balance  with  the  admission  of  the 
flight  data,  then  we  would  determine  the 
method  of  payment. 

Question.  Would  you  estimate  what  you 
would  think  would  be  a  fair  percentage  or 
manner  of  payment  to  keep  you  In  solvent 
operation? 

Answer.  Yes.  No  more  than  the  arrange- 
ment that  we  now  have  with  American 
Security. 

Question.  Ten  percent? 

Answer.  In  the  amount  of  10  percent. 

Question.  In  other  words,  you  expect  that 
your  gross  revenues  for  the  first  year  will 
be  approximately  $100,000? 

Answer.  I  would  hope  they  would  be  In 
excess  of  that.  X  would  expect  a  gross  reve- 
nue of  no  less  than  $200,000. 

Question.  Have  you  made  application  to 
the  lAA  for  membership? 

Answer.  We  can't 

Examiner  Doniutue.  What  Is  the  lAA? 

Mr.  Elish.  Independent  Airline  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Witness.  We  have  discussed  it  with 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Roach.  We  have  the  ap- 
plication forms.  We  can't  make  applica- 
tion until  such  time  as  we  have  an  air  car- 
rier operating  oertiflcate.  We  are  back  in 
the  vicious  circle,  we  can't  get  the  certificate 
until  we  get  an  aircraft  that  can  be  leased. 

Question.  Is  It  true  you  also  can't  be- 
come a  member  of  lAA  until  such  time  as 
you  have  an  aircraft  that  is  operating? 

Answer.  Right. 

Question.  Do  you  Intend  to  pilot  the  air- 
craft yourself  at  present? 

Answer.  I  expect  to  continue  flying  a  maxi- 
mum of  25  or  30  hours  a  month.  I  naturally 
want  to  maintain  my  proficiency  and  not 
completely  stop  flying  after  the  length  of 
time  I  have  been  flying  as  a  pilot. 

Question.  You  will  hire  a  pilot  to  do  the 
Job  right  away? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  You  speak  of  drawing  a  reason- 
able salary  for  your  future  services.  Could 
you  tell  us  whether  this  salary,  your  In- 
come from  VS.  Aircoach,  how  much  you 
draw  from  the  company,  will  be  a  constant 
figure,  or  will  vary  according  to  the  income 
of  the  carrier? 

Answer.  My  wife  plans  to  take  care  of  the 
accounting  and  a  large  part  of  the  opera- 
tions work.  She  was  with  Meteor  for  3  years 
In  the  operations  part  of  the  company.  Be- 
tween us,  we  expect  to  draw  no  more  than 
$1,000  a  month,  and  In  the  event  It  Is 
necessary,   we   are   prepared   to   take  less. 

Question.  In  other  words.  It  won't  be  a 
constant  salary.  It  will  be  according  to  how 
much 

Answer.  I  hope  It  will  be  constant,  but  If 
It  can't  be,  we  will  accept  less.  We  aren't 
going  to  put  the  company  out  of  business  to 
maintain  our  salary. 

Question.  You  state  that  you  will  lease 
aircraft  to  U.S.  Aircoach  in  the  future  on 
exhibit  7,  the  third  line  from  the  bottom:  Is 
that  correct? 

Answer.  We  have  found  it  the  most  practi- 
cal way.  until  aU  claims  are  settled  against 
U-S.  Aircoach,  to  secure  equity  for  both  our- 
selves and  U.S.  Aircoach.  They  will  be 
leased  through  me  to  Uj8.  Aircoach.  When 
the  claims  are  settled,  I  Intend  to  t\irn  the 
aircraft  over  to  U.S.  Aircoach,  but  at  this 
time  we  are  building  up  equity — If  U.S.  Air- 
coach was,  before  we  completely  settled  the 
claims.  It  would  be  possible  I  would  lose  my 
Investment  and  U.S.  Aircoach  would  have 
nothing.  Hiat  Is  the  only  reason  for  this 
type  of  a  leasing  arrangement  being  set  up. 
Question.  Well,  I  would  like,  then,  to 
turn  to  the  cuirent  leases  that  are  In  issue. 
Answer.  All   right. 


Question.  Exhibit  UjS.  4.  the  last  sentence 
on  the  page  states  that  it  Is  believed  that 
this  win  be  the  best  for  meeting  the  rental 
obligation  because  the  company  can  prepay 
rentals  during  the  good  months  and  Mr. 
Chapman  can  carry  the  company  If  neces- 
sary during  the  less  profitable  months. 

Now,  OS  I  understand  the  lease,  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  December,  you  will  pay  Inter- 
national airports  $6,000  per  month? 

Answer.  That  Is  correct. 

Question.  And  the  other  months  of  the 
year  you  will  pay  them  $4,500? 

Answer.  $4,500. 

Question.  My  first  question  Is  why  Decem- 
ber Is  out  of  chronological  order? 

Answer.  December,  from  past  experience, 
we  know  that  December  has  a  high  volume 
of  business  from  the  Independent  Airline 
Association.  The  lAA  secxires  a  great  num- 
ber of  common  carriage  loads  from  the  vari- 
ous military  bases  of  military  personnel  go- 
ing home  on  furlough  for  the  holidays,  and 
In  some  Decembers  it  has  almost  approxi- 
mated some  of  the  poorer  summer  months; 
therefore;  we  feel  that  December  Is  a  month 
that  the  high  obligation  can  be  met. 

Question.  Now,  the  company  is  paying  the 
same  amount  every  month. 

Answer.  The  $5,250  actually  is  the  aver- 
age of  $6,000  and  $4,500. 

Question.  You  say  here  the  company  will 
prepay  rentals  during  the  good  months. 
That  is  not  actually  correct.  The  company 
is  not  prepaying,  they  are  paying  the  same 
amount  every  month. 

Answer.  If  they  are  paying  $5,250  to  me 
during  tlie  month  I  pay  $4,500.  there  will  be 
a  balance  built  up. 

Question.  They  are  paying  $5,250  to  you 
during  the  months  when  you  are  paying 
$6,000,  during  the  good  months? 

Answer.  Right. 

Question.  I  don't  see  how  this  is  a  pre- 
payment by  them. 

Answer.  Well,  1  see  what  you  are  getting 
at.  We  felt  that  in  the  event  a  payment 
could  not  be  made  from  UJS.  Aircoach  to 
me  I  would  be  able  to  carry  them  for  that 
period. 

Question.  It  would  seem  to  me,  then,  that 
It  would  be  better,  if  that  was  the  purpose 
of  this  type  of  transaction,  it  might  be  better 
If  U.S.  Aircoach  would  pay  less  during  the 
poorer  months  and  more  during  the  good 
months  than  have  you  carry  them  that  way 
and  you  pay  whatever  amount  to  carry 
thenL 

Answer.  As  the  lease  was  drawn  up  be- 
tween International  Airports  and  myself, 
with  VS.  Aircoach  we  put  down  the  average 
amount,  the  same  yearly  rental,  and  we  felt 
if  VS.  Aircoach  could  not  make  a  payment 
of  $5,250  I  would  have,  say,  in  the  month  of 
November,  If  they  paid  $5,250  to  me  and  I 
wanted  to  pay  $4,500,  I  would  be  accruing 
a  balance  that  could  be  applied  to  January 
If  they  couldn't  make  the  $5,250  payment. 

Question.  In  other  words,  for  the  purposes 
of  these  leases  and  the  reasons  for  this  type 
of  payment  arrangement,  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes,  you  and  UJS.  Aircoach  are  one  and 
the  same. 

Answer.  Right. 

Question.  You  personally  will  carry  the 
company,  pay  more  during  the  good  months, 
and  win  pay  less  during  the  poor  months? 

Answer.  That  is  right. 

Question.  Will  there  be  any  mingling  of 
your  funds  with  U.S.  Aircoach? 
Answer.  Not  at  this  time. 

Question.  The  reason  I  ask  that  question 
Is  that  this  type  of  arrangement  seems  to 
me  to  be  one  where  you  are  acting  as  if  you 
were  U.S.  Aircoach? 

Answer.  No;  It  would  Just  be — in  other 
words,  I  would  be  willing  to  have  U.8.  Air- 
coach owe  me  X  dollars  if  they  were  unable 
to  make  their  full  payment. 

Question.  I  understand  that;  but  my  prob- 
lem arises  In  the  fact  that  you  are  paying 


more  during  the  good  months  and  they  are 
paying  less.  The  chances  of  them  owing  you 
money  during  the  good  months  is  much  lees. 

Answer.  May  I  put  it  this  way :  If  it  would 
satisfy  the  Board,  I  would  be  willing  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  lease  with  exactly  the  same  pay- 
ment schedule  made  up  as  the  one  that  I 
have.  If  it  would  clarify  it,  or  if  you  feel 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  UJS.  Air- 
coach, I  would  be  willing  to  do  it. 

Question.  My  reason  for  going  into  this  ao 
specifically  is  that  I  Just  wanted  to  see 
whether  you  were  divorcing  your  own  per- 
sonal business  from  that  of  UJS.  Aircoach. 

Answer.  I  will  not  have  any  business  ex- 
cept U.S.  Aircoach. 

Question.  I  realize  that,  but  I  mean  your 
own  personal  funds  from  those  of  VS.  Air- 
coach? 

Answer.  They  definltrly  will  be  separate. 
To  be  frank  with  you,  I  feel  that  perhaps  In 
setting  this  lease  up  we  made  an  error  in 
not  making  it  exactly  the  same  as  the  other 
lease.  We  put  down  the  average,  we  felt 
in  the  case  they  couldn't  make  the  $5,250  pay- 
ment that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  my  carry- 
ing them  on  the  books  as  owing  me  so 
many  dollars,  and  I  could  still  make  the 
payment  myself.  As  I  say.  If  It  would  please 
the  Board,  I  would  be  willing  to  execute  a 
lease  exactly  the  same  aa  the  payment 
schedule  that  I  have  made. 

Question.  Just  another  question  on  the 
same  point:  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  UB. 
Aircoach,  considering  the  reasons  far  the 
spUtup  as  you  expressed  them,  the  difference 
in  payment  during  the  different  6-month 
periods,  wouldn't  it  be  better  if  U.S.  Aircoach 
would  make  lower  payments  during  the 
poorer  months  and  higher  payments  during 
the  more  profitable  months? 

Answer.  I  agree  with  you;  I  think  It  would 
be. 

Mr.  Beitix.  If  you  are  leaving  that  sub- 
ject, I  want  to  ask  about  U.S.  4.  I  think 
there  may  have  been  a  slight  misunder- 
standing, where  it  says  the  company  can 
prepay  rentals  during  the  good  months, 
you  mean  prepay  rentals  to  Chapman 
during  the  good  months. 

Mr.  Elish  That  still  leaves  me  In  the 
dark,  because  the  company  is  not  prepay- 
ing rentals  to  anybody.  During  the  good 
months  they  are  paying  less  than  Mr.  Chap- 
man Is  paying  to  International  airports, 
which  doeent  seem  to  me  to  be  a  prepay- 
ment by  U.S.  Aircoach  to  Mr.  Chapman.  I 
dont  want  a  hassle  over  this.  I  think  the 
facts  are  on  the  record. 

Mr.  BErrEL.  But  It  Is  obvious  to  me  if 
the  company  pays  2  months'  rental  In 
advance 

Mr.  Elish.  The  company  could  pay  the 
rental  any  time  they  wish,  but  I  am  talking 
about  paying  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  lease. 

The  WiTNES^.  This  is  not  so  designed  In 
any  way  to  give  me  any  additional  Income. 
You  see,  over  the  period  of  a  year  UJS.  Air- 
coach will  pay  the  same  rental  as  I  will 
pay,  and  in  the  event  that  this  is  not  ac- 
ceptable. It  Is  perfectly  all  right  with  me 
to  negotiate  a  new  lease  in  exactly  the  same 
form  as  the  one  that  I  have  made. 

By  Mr.  Elish: 

Question.  You  stated  on  direct  examina- 
tion that  the  purposes  for  the  two  leases 
were  so  that  you  could  b\iUd  up  equity  In 
the  aircraft  which  you  have  leased. 

Answer.  So  that  I  can,  but  I  intend  to  turn 
that  eqviity  over  to  U.S.  Aircoach  at  such 
time  as  all  claims  have  been  satisfied  against 
U.S.  Aircoach. 

Question.  Would  you  please  explain  to 
me  from  an  examination  of  the  lease  what 
provisions  of  the  lease  allow  you  to  build 
up  equity?  It  appears  to  me  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  straight  lease  of  an  aircraft. 
Examiner  Donahux.  When  you  are  refer- 
ring to  the  lease,  which  exhibit? 
Mr.  Elish.  Exhibit  A,  Mr.  Examiner. 
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Examiner  Donarttz.  For  the  record,  ex- 
hibit A  refers  to  an  exhibit  attached  to  the 
application  of  US.  Alrcoach  In  docket  No. 
9703. 

Mr.  Betel.  Off  the  record. 
Examiner  DoNAiraz.  Off  the  record. 
(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
Examiner  Donahxtk.  On  the  record. 
By  Mr.  Elish: 

Question.  Mr.  Chapman,  you  have  handed 
me  a  copy  of  an  option  to  purchase  the  air- 
craft which  is  In  issue,  the  lease  of  which 
is  in  issue  In  this  proceeding.  Will  you  sup- 
ply copies  of  this  for  the  record,  please? 

Mr.  Beit«l.  We  will  supply  them,  Mr.  Ex- 
aminer. May  that  be  marked  for  identlflca- 
tlon  as  "Exhibit  U.S.  10." 

Examiner  Donaitdx.  It  may  be  so  marked 
for  identification. 

(Exhibit  U.S.  10  was  marked  for  identifi- 
cation.) 

By  Mr.  Elish: 

Question.  Mr.  Chapman,  do  you  expect  to 
exercise  this  option? 

Answer.  I  expect  that  either  myself  or  U.S. 
Alrcoach  will  exercise  the  option. 

Question.  At  what  time  do  you  believe  you 
will  be  able  to  exercise  the  option? 

Answer.  I  would  say  probably  at  the  end 
of  the  2-year  p>erlod. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  idea  at  this 
time— I  realize  it  U  a  little  early  to  tell — 
do  you  have  any  Idea  at  this  time  how  you 
would  go  about  making  payment? 

Answer:  The  reason  I  have  the  a-year 
period  is  on  the  basis  of  this  option  to 
purchase,  at  that  time  there  would  be  an 
equity  In  excess  of  $75,000  in  the  aircraft. 
Normally,  then,  one-third  of  the  payment 
would  be  made  on  the  aircraft  and  at  that 
time  normally  you  can  secure  financing 
through  conventional  channels. 

Question.  Would  you  please  explain  the 
situation  in  the  last  2  weeks  that  has 
caused  difficulty  in  acquiring  additional  air- 
craft? 

Answer.  Yes;  the  fact  that  the  operators 
all  feel  because  of  the  Middle  East  crisis 
that  perhaps  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 
will  go  into  operation,  with  the  result  that 
DC-4  aircraft,  which  would  mean  a  lot  more 
work  for  the  C-46-type  aircraft,  and  nat- 
urally with  the  prospect  of  increased  work 
through  the  winter  months  It  will  make  the 
value  of  the  aircraft  or  It  has  made  the 
value  of  the  aircraft  much  higher. 

Question.  Have  you  deposited  the  « 10.500 
with  International  which  you  are  obligated 
to  do? 

Answer.  No.  I  have  not. 
Question.  No  money  has  passed? 
Answer.  No  money  has  passed.  That  Is 
right  now  a  piece  of  contention  with  this  in- 
creased valuation  of  aircraft.  I  have  only 
been  able  to  hold  them  back  at  this  point 
because  everything  U  subject  to  Board  ap- 
proval. 

Question.  How  long  after  you  acquire 
Board  approval,  if  such  approval  Is  forth- 
coming, will  it  take  you  before  you  go  Into 
operation? 

Anawer.  As  a  result  of  discussions  with 
the  local  CAA  office  at  Burbank,  the  fact 
that  the  manuals  with  only  minor  changes 
are  acceptable,  and  new  manuals  are  being 
prepared  for  filing,  it  appears  it  U  only  a 
matter  of  at  the  most  2  or  3  days.  The 
chief  pilot,  the  man  who  will  be  acting 
chief  pilot,  is  a  CAA  designee  at  Burbank  and 
acceptable  to  them.  The  crews  whom  I  will 
hire  they  know,  having  flight  checked 
through  their  office.  The  only  possible  de- 
lay will  be  getting  the  Insurance  approval 
through  MTMA.  the  MUltary  Traffic  Man- 
agement Agency.  They  have  at  times  In  the 
past  required  that  an  actual  copy  of  the 
policy  from  I/>ndon  showing  the  entire 
group  of  participating  twokers  be  on  file 
y/ith  them,  other  times  they  have  accepted 
Just  a  form  from  the  Stewart  Smith  Agency 
stating  that  the  Insurance  was  In  effect 
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Question.  You  would  also  have  to  gain 
membership  in  the  lAA  before  you  began 
operations? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  discussed  that  with  the 
secretary  and  with  several  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  they  have  assured  me  that 
upon  payment  of  the  membership  fee  that 
the  board  of  directors,  through  telegrams, 
will  give  their  approval  of  U.S.  Alrcoach,  and 
that  It  will  be  fully  confirmed  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Question.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what 
position  Ellen  Plnney  now  holds  with  the 
company.  If  any? 

Answer.  She  has  no  position  whatever 
with  U.S.  Alrcoach. 

Question.  No  connection? 

Answer.  No  connection  whatever.  The 
only  one  of  the  former  people  who  had  asso- 
ciation with  XJS.  Alrcoach  even  listed  as  In 
the  employ  is  Hucheson,  and  he  Is  not  on  a 
salary,  as  I  explained  before. 

Mr.  Elish.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Beitel.  I  have  Just  one  question  I 
would  like  to  ask  to  clarify  the  record. 

Examiner  Donahuk.  All  right. 

KKDIKCCT   KXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  BxnxL : 

Question.  The  organization  of  lAA  as  you 
described  it,  does  lAA  procxire  the  military 
business  for  its  members? 

Answer.  They  act  as  the  bidding  agency, 
the  procurement  agency. 

Question.  Then  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  US.  Alrcoach  to  have  its  own  personnel 
for  the  purpose  of  bidding? 

Answer.  I  understand  it  is  possible  for  a 
person  to  go  down  to  some  public  building 
where  these  filghts  are  posted  on  the  board 
and  bid  them,  and  so  forth,  but  I  dont 
believe  anybody  is  doing  that. 

Question.  It  wUl  be  lAA  who  does  that 
for  you? 

Answer.  Yes. 
Mr.  BciTEL.  That  is  all. 
Examiner  Donahue.  Very  well. 
Mr.  Beitil.  I  have  no  further  redirect.  Mr. 
Examiner,  but  I  would  like  to  offer  exhibits 
U.S.  1  through  10  in  evidence. 

Examiner   Donahxjx.  Is   there   any   objec- 
tion? ■" 
Mr.  Elish.  No  objection. 
Examiner  Donahue.  They  may  be  received. 
(Exhibits  U.S.  1  through  10  were  received 
in  evidence.) 

Mr.  Bettel.  I  would  like  to  have  permis- 
sion to  withdraw  exhibits  9  and  10  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  copies,  the  necessary 
copies  for  the  record  and  counsel. 

Examiner  Donahue.  Permission  is  granted. 
I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Chapman  a  couple 
of  questions. 

What  assurance  have  you  that  you  will  get 
the  volume  of  CAM  business  that  you  anti- 
cipate here  in  your  testimony? 

The  Wn-NEss.  Only  through  the  past  rec- 
ords that  have  been  published  by  the  In- 
dependent Airline  Association  as  to  mUltarv 
traffic. 

Examiner  Donahue.  Do  you,  as  a  member 
of  the  association  when  you  became  a  mem- 
ber, have  an  absolute  right  to  any  portion 
of  this  business? 

The  Witness.  The  policy,  the  present 
policy  of  the  association  Is  to  equitably 
divide  the  dollar  Income  of  the  association 
among  the  carriers  as  far  as  is  permissible 
according  to  the  tariffs. 

In  other  words,  they  cant  bid  a  carrier  to 
bring  his  dollar  volume  up  if  his  tariff 
should  be  higher  than  another  carrier  sitting 
beside  him.  but  as  far  as  it  Is  possible,  they 
try  to  keep  the  dollar  voliune  of  each  carrier 
on  the  same  level. 

Mr.  Elish.  Mr.  Examiner,  I  think  that  the 
lAA  operates  as  Is  explained  in  the  opinion 
and  Board  order  approving  the  last  lAA 
tender,  where  they  apportion  the  flights  both 
by  positioning  of  the  aircraft,  where  they 
are  positioned,  according  to  where  the  flight* 


are  going  to  Uke  place,  as  well  as  appor- 
tioning to  volume. 

The  Witness.  I  can  give  the  exact  formula. 
On  a  C-M  aircraft,  the  military  approves  it 
for  45  passengers,  military  passengers.  The 
number  of  days  the  aircraft  Is  available  to 
the  association,  on  any  day  you  may  have 
maintenance  or  such,  you  are  obligated 
morally  to  advise  the  association  that  the 
plan  is  not  available.  Any  day  you  have 
flown  It  on  other  business  that  you  have 
procured  also.  The  number  of  days  that  the 
plane  has  been  available  to  the  aasoclaUon 
times  45  will  give  you  so  many  seat-days 
that  your  aircraft  has  been  available.  They 
then  take  the  total  number  of  seat-days  of 
all  the  members  and  through  dividing  your 
seat-days  into  that  get  a  percentage  of  what 
dollar  revenue  you  are  entitled  to  for  that 
month.  If  you  have  been  plus  or  minus,  the 
next  month  they  try  to  adjust  it  accord- 
ingly 

Examiner  Donahue.  Is  there  any  lack  of 
equipment  presently  available  for  CAM 
movements? 

The  Wn-NEss.  There  are  definitely  during 
the  5  summer  months,  there  has  always  been 
a  lack  of  equipment  available  for  the  CAM 
movements. 

Examiner  Donahue.  Has  that  been  true 
during   the   current   siunmer   months? 

The  Witness.  There  have  been  days  defi- 
nitely during  the  summer  months  this  year 
when  the  lAA  could  not  supply  the  equip- 
ment to  the  military  that  was  desired. 

Examiner  Donahue.  But  generally  the 
presently  available  equipment  is  adequate 
to  supply  the  demand  for  the  CAM  move- 
ments, is  It? 

The  Wn-NBSS.  I  know  that  right  now  In 
the  past  week  they  haven't  been  able  to 
come  anywhere  near  supplying  the  equip- 
ment to  move  the  military  personnel. 

Examiner  Donahue.  That  has  been  due  to 
the  international  situation? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Examiner  Donahue.  And  prior  to  that 
there  was  no  lack  of  equipment,  generally 
was  there? 

The  WriNEss.  During  the  4  cm-  5  summer 
months  there  is  always  lack  of  equipment. 
The  bids  come  in  early  in  the  season  for 
the  movements  of  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  personnel  and  almost  totally  take  the 
availability  of  the  fleet.  Then  the  addi- 
tional movement  that  the  normal  military 
move,  they  usually  are  left  begging  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  a  cerUln  extent  they  are. 
Examiner  Donahue.  And  during  the  other 
months,  that  would  be  7  or  8  months  of  the 
year,  U  there  a  surplus  of  aircraft  available? 
The  Witness.  In  the  past  there  has  been 
a  sxirplus,  but  I  believe  the  Board  U  familiar 
with  the  new  deal  of  trying  to  approve  this 
air  charter  traffic  exchanges. 

Mr.  Elish.  Commercial  charter  exchange. 
The  Wftness.  They  feel  that  will  alleviate 
the  situation  during  the  winter  months. 

Mr.  Elish.  That  exchange  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  the  past  3  years,  I  beUeve. 

The  Wn-NEss.  Well,  there  U  a  new  method 
of  procurement. 

Mr.  Bettel.  The  docket  in  that  case.  I 
don't  have  the  number,  but  the  docket  in 
that  case  will  reflect  that  the  Association 
asked  for  the  removal  of  certain  restrictions 
which  have  prevented — 

Mr.  Elish.  It  is  docket  No.  5880.  I  believe, 
and  the  request  there  Is  an  extentlon  for  a 
3-year  period  of  this  exchange  for  domes- 
tic traffic,  and  an  extentlon  of  the  exchange 
for  overseas  and  international  traffic. 

Mr.  BxrrxL.  Plus  the  elimination  of  the 
restriction  as  to  number  of  flights  which 
can  be  operated  per  day.  I  think. 

Examiner  Donahue.  Well,  the  docket  will 
speak  for  itself  on  that.  I  was  trying  to  get 
the  record  clear  that  for  7  or  8  montlis  of  the 
year,  there  appears  to  be  more  aircraft  avail- 
able than  there  are  requesU  for  the  use  of  it. 
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The  Witness.  If^  approximately  seven, 
but  we  have  a  situation  this  winter  that 
will  be  different  In  that  U80A  previously 
they  supplied  in  excess  of  25  percent  of  the 
available  seats  of  the  association. 

Exaiminer  Donabve.  USOA,  United  States 
Overseas  Airlines? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  and  they  have  resigned 
as  a  member  of  thie  Independent  Airline  As- 
sociation. I  believe  they  have  secured  other 
contracts.  Navy  c(>n tracts,  plus  their  com- 
mon carriage  operation  which  is  utilizing 
their  aircraft,  which  actually  means  this 
winter  there  should  not  be  the  large  sur- 
plus of  seats  there  prevlovisly  has  been. 

Examiner  Donahue.  Now,  referring  to 
exhibit  A  attached  to  the  application  of 
U.S.  Alrcoach  in  docket  No.  9703,  in  para- 
graph 10.  what  is  the  purp>ose  of  naming  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  as  colnsured? 

The  Witness.  I  went  to  the  record  sec- 
tion of  CAA  to  chiack  for  liens  and  so  forth 
against  the  aircraft  and  found  that  Interna- 
tional Airports  had.  secured  a  loan  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  with  this 
aircraft  and  I  believe  two  other  of  their 
aircraft. 

Examiner  Donabve.  In  Inspecting  the  rec- 
ords, did  it  appear  that  International  Air 
ports.  Inc.,  was  the  legal  owner  of  this  air- 
craft mentioned  here.  M-74174? 

The  Witness.  There  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate otherwise.  The  people  in  the  record- 
ation section  advised  me  that  to  the  best 
of  their  belief,  and  the  records  on  the  plane 
Indicated  clear  title  with  the  exception  of 
the  Small   Buslneas  Administration  loan. 

Examiner  Donahue.  This  is  not  a  C-46 
that  is  owned  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Is 
under  lease? 

The  Witness.  Mo.  As  I  recall,  the  records 
indicated  that  it  was  purchased  from  Avia- 
tion Corporation  of  Seattle  by  International 
Airports.  There  was  a  chani^e  from  Trans- 
Ocean,  to  Seattle,  to  International  Airports. 
Examiner  Donahue.  Will  you  tell  me  the 
reasons  that  caused  you  to  believe  that  the 
valuation  of  $150,000  on  the  supplemental 
air  carrier  certifloate  to  U.S.  Alrcoach  Is  a 
legitimate  valuation? 

The  Witness.  Ait  this  point,  it  Is  Impossi- 
ble for  a  person  such  as  myself,  who  Is  in- 
terested in  starting  in  the  supplemental  air 
transportation  business  to  get  operating  au- 
thority from  the  Board.  I  have  at  previous 
times  even  discuGfied  a  part  of  45  operation 
with  Mr.  Rosenthal.  However,  even  with 
that  he  would  experience  difficulty  from  the 
Association  and  be  very  restrictive  insofar 
as  operating.  It  appeared  to  me  that  actual- 
ly this  $150.(X)0  valuation  was  put  on  by  the 
previous  management,  but  I  would  be  willing 
to  accept  that  also  on  the  books  as  a  fair 
value  of  the  certificate,  due  to  the  fact  that 
you  can't — the  Board  does  not  authorize 
any  more  supplemental  carriers. 

Examiner  Donahue.  How  long  would  you 
say  it  would  require  you,  If  you  acquire  the 
U.S.  Alrcoach  as  your  property,  to  earn 
$150,000  in  profits? 

The  WrTNEss.  In  profits,  in  cash,  it  would 
take  a  considerable  amount  of  time,  but  as 
far  as  equity  in  the  aircraft,  to  the  corpora- 
tion, it  can  be  done  in  less  than  a  3-year 
period. 

Examiner     Donahue.  The     equity    would 
have  to  be  built  i^  out  of  profits,  wouldn't 
It? 
The  WrrNESs.  Yes.  equity  in  the  aircraft. 
Examiner  Donasue.  It  would  be  the  same 
thing? 
The  Witness.  The  same  thing;  yes,  sir. 
Examiner   Donahue.  You  say  a  consider- 
able period  of  time.    Could  you  fix  that  more 
accurately? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  I  would  say  3  years 
with  a  one-airplane  operation. 

Examiner  Donahue.  You  could  earn 
$150,000  In  profits? 


The  Witness.  You  would  have  an  equity 
in  the  aircraft  of  $150,000. 

Examiner  Donahue.  That  equity  would 
be  profits  that  you  had  invested  In  the  air- 
craft. 

The  Witness.  Right. 

Examiner  Donahue.  So  it  would  be  profit? 

The  WrrNESS.  That  Is  right. 

Examiner  E>onahue.  Are  there  any  further 
questions  of  this  witness? 

Mr.  Elish.  I  have  one  question.  Just  to 
clarify  an  answer  which  Mr.  Chapman  re- 
cently gave. 

ke-cboss-examination 

By  Mr.  Elish: 

Question.  You  spoke  of  the  increiise  of  the 
possibility  of  your  getting  more  business 
through  lAA  because  of  the  resignation  of 
USOA  from  your  organization.  Isnt  It  true 
that  USOA  has  Joined  another  supplemental 
air  carrier  organization  and  intend  to  bid 
for  the  same  filghts  as  lAA  does  at  present? 
Answer.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  another  association,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  also  have  obligated  a  large  part 
of  their  equipment  to  the  Navy  contract, 
they  also  have  committed,  evidently,  a  por- 
tion of  it  to  their  route-type  operation 
which  they  were  not  operating  before.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  the  amount  of  aircraft 
the  USOA  has  or  what  they  have  committed 
to  the  new  association,  but  it  would  appear 
to  me  as  an  Industry  observer  that  they  have 
considerable  less  equipment  available  to  the 
military  operation  than  they  had  a  year 
ago  when  they  were  depending  solely  on 
lAA. 

Mr.  Elish.  Thank  you. 
Examiner  Donahue.  You  may  be  excused, 
Mr.  Chapman. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Examiner  Donahue.  Is  there  anything 
further.  Mr.  Beltel? 

Mr.  Beitel.  I  have  no  further  evidence  to 
offer,  sir. 

Examiner    Donahue.    Mr.    Elish,    do    you 
have  anything  to  offer? 
Mr.  Elish.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Bettel.  Off  the  record  for  a  moment. 
Examiner  Donahue.  Off  the  record. 
(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
Examiner  Donahue.  On  the  record. 
The    applicants    and    the    Bureau    of    Air 
Operations    waive     all     further     procedural 
steps  up  to  the  Examiner's  initial  decision, 
except   that   the  Bureau  of   Air  Operations 
will  file  on  or  before  July  31  a  statement  of 
its    position   and    its    recommendation,    and 
will  serve  a  copy  upon  Mr.  Beltel,  attorney 
for  the  applicants. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  rec- 
ord will  be  closed. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:46  o'clock  a.m.,  the 
hearing  in  the  above-entitled  matter  was 
closed.) 

Mr.  Chapman's  testimony  at  this  hear- 
ing proves  his  lack  of  financial  solvency 
and  managerial  experience.  Yet.  the 
CAB  gave  him  a  certificate  to  operate 
a  supplemental  airline. 

After  the  court  decided  that  the  cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  CAB  to  supple- 
mental air  carriers  were  illegal.  Congress 
quickly  enacted  stopgap  legislation — 
identified  as  Public  Law  86-661 — which 
continues  these  carriers  in  business  until 
March  1962. 

Soon  after  Public  Law  86-661  took 
effect,  the  tragic  crash  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
of  the  Arctic  Pacific  Air  Lines  plane 
carrying  16  members  of  the  California 
Polytechnic  College  football  team  oc- 
curred. Mr.  Jack  Germain,  managing 
editor  of  the  Alhambra  Free  Press,  a 
newspaper  published  in  the  25th  Con- 


gressional District  of  California,  sum- 
marized this  tragedy  in  these  words: 

In  the  Toledo  fog  Saturday  night,  a  big 
piece  of  America  was  lost. 

The  following  articles  taken  from  the 
Blade,  a  newspaper  printed  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  gives  a  full  account  of  this 
disaster : 

4  From  the  Blade,  Oct.  30.  19601 
AiELiNER  Wtth  48  Crashes  at  Airport;  Foot- 
ball Team  Aboard.  20  Are  BLilled — Plane 
Plunges  Attempting  To  Take  Off  in 
Heavy  Fog — California  Polt  Just  Plated 
AT  BGSU;  Craft  Burns  After  Falling  to 
Runway 

A  chartered  C-46  airliner — carrying  mem- 
bers of  the  California  State  Polytechnic  Col- 
lege football  team  from  San  Luis  Obispo — 
crashed  and  burned  while  attempting  to  take 
off  last  night  from  fog-covered  Toledo  Ex- 
press Airport. 

Of  the  48  passengers  aboard,  20  were  knowa 
dead.  25  were  injured,  and  3  were  missing. 

Visibility  at  the  airport  was  zero  when 
the  twin-engine  Arctic  Pacific  Air  Lines 
plane  plunged  back  to  the  runway  seconds 
after  It  left  the  ground.  It  apparently  fell 
from  about  100  feet. 

The  passengers  boarded  the  plane  at  the 
airport  minutes  before  the  disaster.  The 
California  football  team  had  played  Bowling 
Green  State  University  at  Bowling  Green 
earlier  in  the  day. 

The  airport  was  closed  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  the  tragedy  when  the  UJS.  Weather 
Bureau  at  the  airport  reixjrted  visibility  was 
less  than  one-sixteenth  of  a  mile. 

The  plane's  flight  plan  had  been  cleared 
through  the  control  tower  at  the  airport.  All 
commercial  airline  flights  scheduled  for  the 
airport  had  been  canceled  by  8  p.m.,  2  hours 
before  the  crash. 

E.  D.  Richards,  traffic  controller  in  the  air- 
port tower,  said  he  talked  to  the  pilot  of  the 
plane  as  it  taxied  onto  the  runway  for  take- 
off. 

Mr.  Richards  told  reporters  that  because 
of  the  dense  fog  he  could  not  see  the  burn- 
ing wreckage  from  the  control  tower,  al- 
though the  crash  was  only  440  yards  away. 

WATTED  ABOUT  2  HOURS  FOR  PLANE 

The  football  party  had  been  waiting  for  the 
plane  at  the  airport  for  about  2  hours.  They 
expected  to  leave  the  airport  at  about  8  pjn. 
The  chartered  plane  brought  the  team  from 
Santa  Maria.  Calif.,  to  Toledo  Thursday.  The 
plane  continued  on  to  Youngstown  where  It 
took  aboard  members  of  the  Youngstown 
University  football  team  for  a  flight  to  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

After  the  Youngstown -Southern  Connecti- 
cut College  football  game  there  earlier  yester- 
day, the  plane  returned  the  Youngstown 
team  safely  to  Youngstown. 

Reports  from  Youngstown  indicated  the 
plane  left  the  airport  there,  bound  for 
Toledo,  at  about  7:20  last  night. 

Leroy  Hughes,  head  coach  of  the  California 
football  team,  said  after  the  game  at  Bowling 
Green  yesterday  that  "the  kids  are  tired 
and  will  get  a  chance  to  sleep  on  the  flight 
home." 

Police  and  ambulance  crews  battled  heavy 
fog  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 

Many  emergency  vehicles  fought  the  dense 
fog  along  Chicago  Pike  in  the  race  to  the 
airport.  Hundreds  of  residents  along  the 
way  attempted  to  help  the  rescue  efforts 
by  helping  direct  traffic  with  flashlights. 

TAKE  extinguishers  TO   SCENE 

About  50  to  75  noncommissioned  officers  of 
the  Ohio  National  Guard  were  taking  part  in 
a  Halloween  party  In  a  hangar  at  the  east 
end  of  the  airport  at  the  time  of  the  crash. 

"All  at  once  we  heard  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion and  roar,"  explained  Capt.  Robert 
Stephens  of  the  group. 
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Another  member  of  the  group,  Sgt.  Ken- 
neth Pence,  fire  chief  of  the  air  guard  unit, 
led  others  to  the  scene  with  fire  extin- 
guishers. 

"We  Just  tried  to  pick  up  all  the  live  ones." 
be  saM.    "My  God,  it  was  horrible." 

Other  DLembers  of  the  group  told  reporters 
the  plane  was  torn  In  half  and  only  the  tall 
section  and  what  appeared  to  be  a  cargo 
door  were  distinguishable  when  they  sighted 
the  wredkwgK. 

They  described  the  scene  as  "a  mountain 
of  debris." 

Bowling  Green  State  University  represent- 
atives accompanied  the  California  school 
party  to  the  airport  from  Bowling  Green. 

Walter  Williamson,  24,  El  Monte,  Calif., 
the  team's  backfleld  coach,  was  among  the 
survivors.  He  was  Interviewed  by  a  reporter 
at  Toledo  Hospital  where  he  was  treated  for 
an  ankle  Injiu-y. 

"The  plane  went  up  about  100  feet,"  Mr. 
Williamson  said.  "It  seemed  to  lose  power, 
veered  up  and  then  crashed." 

Mr.  Williamson  was  seated  near  the  rear 
of  the  aircraft. 

Al  Bounds,  1631  Woodland  Avenue,  and 
Prank  Harman.  0023  Bapst  Avenue,  said  they 
heard  the  plane  "buzc"  u  It  ttartsd  tb« 
take  off, 

"It  might  have  been  an  tngln*  b«ckflr«," 
Mr.  Bounds  Mid,  "Th«n  thnrt  was  a  tre* 
mendous  explosion  which  shook  tbs  build* 
Ing,  The  tow«r  Mll«d  airport  83— th« 
•mergcncy  slennl, 

Vprlnfffield  Township's  voluntttr  Art  d«* 
ptftmcnt  WM  th«  flrit  firs  unit  to  rtach  th« 

dlMltJI"  MMM/ 

'TlantM  fhot  »t  iMct  900  fMt  In  th«  «tr," 
M«ortftnf  to  Oftpt,  0«orf«  thoinnM,  ot  th« 
•pringflfUl  Township  rMcu«  u^yitd. 

"B041M, "  tM  Mid,  "w«r«  louMt  /rom  30  to 
300  t—%  from  (bo  wrockH*/' 

A  spokMRittn  for  BMtorn  Aininot  %i  tho 
airport  toUl  *  roportor  •(  about  i  p,m.,  that 
tbo  iMt  MBiBMrofaU  fllftot  Into  ths  airport 
lM(  ntffht  WM  Ml  BMtorn  flight  wtolcb  tendMl 
at  9:33  p.m. 

One  other  Eastern  flight,  due  to  land  at 
13:40  a.m.  from  Detroit,  was  canceled  after 
the  airport  was  closed,  he  said.  The  Detroit 
airport  was  not  closed  at  the  time 

A  Capital  Airlines  spokesman  said  a  flight 
of  that  airline — from  Chicago  to  Philadel- 
pbla — passed  over  the  airport  here  at  about 
8:30.    It  did  not  make  its  normal  stop  here. 

Decision  To  Tak«  Orv  Lett  in  Hands  or 
Pilot — Aikpoht  AtTTHoarnis  Can  Bar 
Landinos,     CAA     Sats,     bttt    Not     Plank 

DEPABTTTaZS 

A  pilot  can  exercise  his  own  discretion 
as  to  whether  he  will  take  off,  no  matter 
how  poor  the  flying  weather,  officials  in  the 
control  tower  at  Toledo  Express  Airport  said 
last  night. 

Even  in  those  cases  where  the  airport  is 
completely  blanketed  by  fog,  they  said,  a 
plane  cannot  be  prevented  from  taking  off. 
If  a  pilot  requests  clearance,  it  must  be 
given. 

The  tower,  however,  can  tell  the  outbound 
pilot  Just  when  to  take  off  and  which  run- 
way to  use. 

Incoming  flights  are  something  else.  Ac- 
cording to  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
officials,  no  plane  can  land  at  the  Toledo 
airport  if  there  is  not  at  least  a  300-foot 
celling  and  1  mile  of  visibility. 

Before  a  pilot  takes  off,  CAA  officials  said, 
he  must  file  a  flight  plan  and  check  with 
the  weather  bureau. 

The  weather  picture  is  given  again  to  the 
pilot,  via  radio.  Just  before  takeoff,  the 
officials  said. 

Last  night  the  field  was  closed  to  Incom- 
ing planes  at  8:37  pjn.,  when  visibility  was 
less  than  one-half  mile,  and  It  became 
progressively  worse,  officials  said. 

The  ill-fated  C-46"8  flight  plan  had  been 
cleared  by  the  control  tower,  officials  said. 


SuBvivoKfl    DsaoiBB    Night    or    Hosaoa    as 
Ckaft    Falls,    Boxst*    Into    Plamxb — In- 

TKMSX      HXAT      BaBS      RXBCUX      OV      ViCTIlfS 

TsAPPBD  nt  Waxcx 

Survivors  of  the  plane  crash  at  Toledo  Ex- 
press Airport  described  the  experience  as  a 
night  of  horror. 

The  outline  of  the  shattered  plane  against 
the  fog-shrouded  horizon,  presented  an  eerie 
scene  to  them  as  flames  roared  through  prac- 
tically all  of  the  plane  except  the  severed 
tall  section. 

TAILS    SEEMS    TO    DROP 

Screams  and  moans  came  from  the  burn- 
ing section  of  the  plane  as  rescuers  attempted 
to  save  those  trapped  inside,  but  were  driven 
back  by  the  intense  heat. 

Both  P.  Sheldon  Harden,  assistant  coach 
of  the  California  team,  and  Jim  Fahey,  a 
halfback  from  Oilroy,  Calif.,  said  the  plane 
began  flshtalUng  as  it  took  off. 

"Just  as  we  left  the  ground,  the  tall  seemed 
to  drop  and  the  plane  fell  off  to  the  left,"  Mr. 
Harden  said. 

"The  next  thing  I  knew."  be  said,  "I  was  on 
my  bands  and  knees,  trying  to  crawl  out." 

Mr.  Harden  pulled  at  least  four  passengers 
from  the  wreckage.  Then,  he  said,  bs  saw 
the  flames  creeping  near  and  wm  forced  to 
crawl  to  safety.  "The  main  problem  was 
just  to  get  out  of  there," 

Mr,  Pah«y,  who  Mcapod  with  bMd  eut«. 
Mid  tb«  plane  "started  jumping  up  and  down 
•On  taking  off,"  The  motors  ctartod  sput« 
torlng,  ha  Mid,  and  then  tha  laf  (  motor  ap- 
parantly  stoppfd. 

Its  dsMTlbad  tha  plana  m  "making  a  aom* 
puts  flipWlop— tha  UU  want  right  ovar  tha 
t<^  of  It  in  tha  air, ' 

Mr,  rah^T'  Matad  In  tha  rMr  part  of  ti>a 
plan«,  Immadlatalf  unbtickUd  hU  M«t  bait 
aftar  tha  plana  erashad  and  jumpad  (rom  tha 
wraekag*  along  with  •  tcamouta.  Don 
Adams,  a  halfback  (rom  Modesto,  Oatlf. 

The  two  MW  that  soma  of  their  teammates 
were  Injured  and  In  shook.  They,  along  with 
the  stewardess,  Mrs.  Danny  Miller,  34,  Seat- 
tle, began  dragging  them  (rom  the  wreckage 
as  the  flames  spread. 

Mr.  Adams  flnally  collapsed  as  he  was 
helping  rescue  those  still  in  the  plane  and 
was  helped  to  safety  himself. 

"It  was  foggy,"  Fred  Brown,  a  coach,  said. 
"We  didn't  want  to  take  off  to  begin  with. 
You  could  sense  we  weren't  going  to  make 
it  too  high.  I  flipped  over  and  then  I  got 
out  as  fast  as  I  could. 

"A  lot  of  the  guys  were  staggering  around. 
I  ran — and  then  I  went  back.  The  Are 
wasn't  as  bad  as  we  had  thought  it  was." 
He    escaped    with   minor   cuts   and   bruises. 

The  first  persons  to  reach  the  scene  of  the 
crash  from  the  airport  buildings  were  flve 
men  who  rode  on  a  United  Air  Lines  tractor 
and  baggage  cart. 

Because  of  the  fog,  they  couldn't  see  the 
wreckage,  but  they  knew  there  had  been  a 
crash.  Heading  the  tractor  toward  the  spot 
from  where  the  sounds  had  come,  they  flnally 
reached  the  wrecked  and  burning  plane. 

Prank  Harman,  a  station  agent  for  United, 
said  he  was  in  the  back  room  in  the  airport 
building  when  he  heard  a  conversation  over 
the  radio  between  the  airport  tower  and  the 
captain  of  the  plane. 

He  listened,  he  said,  because  be  was  bui- 
prised  that  a  plane  would  attempt  a  take- 
off in  the  dense  fog.  Curious,  he  stepped 
outside,  but  couldn't  see  a  thing  because  of 
the  fog. 

HKAXO   PLANX   STKIKX 

"I  heard  the  plane  gun  its  engines  and 
take  off — then  suddenly  the  engine  noise 
stopped,"  he  said.  "Everything  was  quite — 
then  I  heard  the  plane  strike  the  ground." 

Mr.  Harman  said  he  ran  to  the  tractor  and 
baggage  cart  parked  outside,  grabbed  a  flrst- 
ald  kit  and  Are  extinguishers  and  drove  onto 


the  ramp.  Four  other  men,  including  R.  W. 
Coombs,  senior  agent  here  for  United,  and 
Al  Bounds,  a  skycap  for  United  Jumped 
aboard  and  rode  to  the  scene. 

"I  guess  we  were  one  of  the  flrst  pieces 
of  mobile  equipment  to  reach  the  plane,"  he 
said.  "We  had  a  hard  time  finding  the  plane 
because  of  the  fog,  but  we  Just  followed 
the  taxiways  until  we  cotild  see  it. 

VICTIMS   WANDEX    IN    DAZX 

"The  front  was  on  flre.  But  the  back  of 
the  plane  seemed  to  be  ahead  of  the  front 
part.  Uniforms,  which  had  been  packed  In 
bags,  were  scattered  around.  Some  of  the 
boys  were  wandering  around  dazed;  some 
w?re  lying  on  the  ground,  and  some  were 
burled  In  the  plane. 

"There  was  moaning  and  crying.  Some 
of  the  bodies  were  on  fire.  We  couldn't  get 
very  close  to  the  part  of  the  plane  that  was 
burning.  We  turned  the  extinguishers  on 
some  of  the  passengers  who  were  aflre.  Then 
we  managed  to  pull  several  of  them  from  the 
wreck." 

Mr.  Harman  said  everyone  cooperated  and 
pitched  In.  He  Mid  the  entire  airport  crew 
has  bad  training  in  such  rescue  work  and 
has  seen  movies  on  the  subject,  "but  this 
WM  something  different." 

Mr,  Coombi  said  he  heard  the  crMh,  but 
the  reaction  was  hard  to  explain, 

"There  was  Just  one,  large  roar,"  he  said. 

roo  eMBOtTM  TftAOtOT 

Mr.  Cormibe  Mid  be  hMrd  the  engine  back, 
flre  and  knew  the  plane  bad  orMbed,  al« 
thtnigh  he  couldn't  m0  anything  beesusa 
o(  tha  fog, 

"Whan  we  got  there,"  he  Mid,  "the  plane 
WM  MAttarad  around.  People  were  lying 
around,  moening.  Our  tirt  extingutebara 
ware  too  enull,  §o  we  eoneentratad  on  gat* 
ting  the  pasMngers  (rom  tha  parte  o(  the 
plane  which  weren't  burning," 

"Al  Bounds  did  the  work  o(  10  men,"  Mr. 
Coombs  said,  "In  getting  the  victims  out  ot 
the  plane.    He  seemed  to  be  everywhere." 

It  seemed  to  be  about  10  minutee  UUr, 
Mr.  Coombe  said  that  flre  equipment  (rom 
the  Air  National  Guard  base  and  (rom  the 
Springfield  Township  Volunteer  Flre  De- 
partment arrived  and  extinguished  the 
blaze. 

DCSCKIFTIONS  SIMILAK 

Mr.  Bounds  gave  a  similar  description  o( 
the  takeoff  and  appearance  of  the  wreckage. 

Ray  Hutchinson,  Rural  Delivery  1,  Mon- 
clova,  who  was  standing  along  the  fence  in 
front  of  the  administration  building,  ran  to 
the  airport  flre  truck  at  the  west  end  of  the 
building,  and  sped  to  the  crash  scene.  He 
and  others  on  the  truck  were  among  the  flrst 
at  the  scene.  They  tried  to  extinguish  the 
blaze  with  foam,  and  were  aided  when  other 
flre  equipment  arrived. 

Calitohnia  College  Town  Inckedulotts  at 
Report  of  Grid  Team's  Plane  Crash — 
FAcrrLTT  Members  Called  in  To  Aid 
Stricken    Families 

San  Luis  Obispo.  Calw.,  October  39. — 
News  of  the  crash  of  a  chartered  plane  carry- 
ing its  football  team  home  from  Bowling 
Green.  OhiO,  stunned  Cal  Poly  and  this  city 
of  18,000  persons  tonight. 

All  facility  members  of  the  California 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
were  called  to  the  college  to  assist  families 
of  football  players  who  reported  there  to  re- 
ceive reports  from  the  Toledo  airport. 

"My  God,  it  can't  be  the  Cal  Poly  team," 
Mrs.  Gary  Van  Home,  8r..  mother  of  the 
team's  star  fullback  cried  when  she  flrst 
heard  the  news.  Her  son,  Gary,  was  aboard 
the  plane  and  she  wasn't  sure  whether  he 
was  among  the  survivors. 

Her  cry  of  incredulity  wu  the  general  pat- 
tern as  telephone  exchanges  of  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  were  Januned  all  through 
San  Luis  Obispo  County. 
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Since  the  college  team  Is  made  up  prin- 
cipally of  boys  from  the  area,  the  circle  of 
people  personally  involved  was  very  wide. 

Not  all  those  aboard  were  football  players. 
John  Nettleshlp,  sports  editor  of  the  San 
Luis  Obispo  Telegram-Tribune,  and  John 
Bachlna,  a  leading  Insurance  agent  In  San 
Luis  Obispo,  were  passengers  on  the  plane. 

Local  telephone  operators  said  calls  flooded 
In,  some  from  shocked  parents  and  relatives 
who  were  so  emotionally  distraught  they  had 
difficulty  In  making  themselves  understood. 

John  Healy,  public  relations  director  for 
the  college,  said  the  news  came  during  a 
high  school  football  game  on  the  Cal  Poly 
fleld.  As  It  spread  through  the  crowd,  col- 
lege officials  and  local  newsmen  hurriedly 
left  the  administrative  building  which  was 
turned  into  a  command  post. 

Cal  Poly  is  a  member  of  the  California 
State  college  system.  It  has  two  campuses, 
the  other  at  San  Dlmas,  Calif.  It  specializes 
in  air  conditioning,  agricultural,  and  allied 
engineering  and  other  courses. 

Crash  Wrrn  Enttrk  Team  Believed  Ftter  in 
Thi  UMrrEo  Statcs 

Nrw  ToxK,  October  30. — The  plane  crMh 
at  Toledo  tonight  that  killed  members  o(  the 
CalKomta  Poly  football  team  U  believed  to 
be  the  Artt  o(  lU  kind  In  the  United  StatM, 

Available  records  do  not  list  any  prevkms 
crMhM  ot  chartered  alrplanM  Involving  an 
entire  athletic  team. 

In  raoant  year*  traveling  by  plane  hM 
buOBH  routine  for  major  league  bMeball 
taama  m  wall  u  (or  teams  in  tha  national 
bMfcatball  aaaoekition  and  (or  manf  aollaga 
football  and  baaketball  teams, 

FlANB   LfNI    OfMRATM    MaINLT    IW    FACtFlO 

Oaklamd.  CALir,,  October  39,— Artie  Paclfle, 
Inc„  operators  of  the  chartered  plane  which 
crMhed  tonight  with  Cal  Poly  football  team 
Is  •  nonMheduled  carrier  based  at  Oakland 
International  Airport. 

It  operatM  chiefly  in  the  Pacific. 

The  line  has  held  many  Military  Air  Trans- 
portation servioe  contracts  for  passenger 
filghts  fom  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  to 
the  Far  East  carrying  military  personnel. 

The  line  recently  was  awarded  a  National 
Safety  Council  plaque  for  operational  safety. 

(From  the  Blade,  Oct.  31,  1960] 
StTRVivoRS    React    'ro    Crash    With    Prater, 

THANKnTLNESS~-SORROW    WEIGHS    HEAVILT 

ON    34    CoNPiNED    IN    Toledo    Hospitals; 

Accounts  Vart  Little 

Yesterday  was  a  Sunday  of  prayer  and 
thankfulness  for  the  26  survivors  of  the 
crash  at  Toledo  Express  Airport  which  took  22 
lives. 

But  the  thankfulness  was  overshadowed 
by  sorrow  for  their  dead  friends  and  team- 
mates on  the  Cal  Poly  football  team. 

Typical  of  the  reaction  of  the  survivors 
was  that  of  General  Owens,  Jr.,  21,  Barstow, 
Calif.,  a  member  of  the  football  team  who 
escaped  with  a  severe  nose  Injury. 

Tears  edging  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes, 
the  all-around  fullback  said,  "Kids  all  around 
me  died — kids  that  I  had  played  slde-by-slde 
with.  I  don't  know  how  I  was  spared.  But 
I  thank  God  that  I'm  alive." 

Twenty-four  of  the  twenty-six  injured 
were  in  three  hospitals  yesterday.  Twelve 
were  in  Toledo  Hospital,  nine  in  Mercy,  and 
three  in  Maumee  Valley. 

All  but  four  were  in  good  or  fair  condi- 
tion. Two  were  on  the  critical  list,  two  on 
the  serious  list. 

Accustomed  to  scenes  of  suffering,  hospital 
attendants  neveatheless  were  visibly  affected 
by  the  sight  of  the  young,  sturdy  football 
players  lying  helpless  and  in  pain  in  their 
beds.  Nurses  seemed  to  put  forth  an  extra 
bit  of  effort  to  make  them  comfortable. 


tolxdoans  orm  help 

Toledoans  held  out  helping  hands  to  assist 
the  injured  and  their  relatives.  Hospital  per- 
sonnel reported  many  Toledoans  telephoned 
and  called  In  person  yesterday  to  offer  their 
homes  to  the  Injured  and  their  families. 

None  of  the  injured  wanted  to  think  about 
the  tragedy.  And  none  of  them  was  anxious 
to  talk  about  it.  The  night  was  one  they 
wanted  to  forget. 

Reconstructing  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  crash,  several  of  the  injured  recalled 
that  they  hadn't  wanted  to  take  off  in  the 
dense  fog.  During  the  bus  ride  from  Bowling 
Green  to  the  airport,  the  conversation  cen- 
tered on  the  possibility  that  the  flight  might 
be  delayed  until  the  weather  cleared. 

Of  the  Injured  interviewed  yesterday,  all 
of  them  agreed  that  one  or  both  of  the  plane's 
engines  had  been  sputtering  and  missing  as 
the  craft  was  t>elng  warmed  up  before  takeoff. 

James  Fahey,  24.  Gilroy,  Calif.,  and  Don 
Adams,  25,  Modesto,  Calif,  teammates  and 
good  friends,  were  seated  together  in  the 
rear  of  the  plane.  Mr.  Fahey  escaped  with 
an  eye  Injury,  and  Mr,  Adams  with  severe 
cuts  and  bruises, 

roKM  Rcecvi  tsam 

BecaUM  their  injuries  were  less  Mvere  than 
most  of  the  passengers,  they  were  able  to  rM< 
cue  many  of  the  Injured  from  the  wrack- 
age.  The  two  worked  m  a  team  to  drag  a 
victim  from  the  plane  to  a  safe  distance 
from  the  Are,  then  return  for  another  and 
another, 

Mr,  Pahey,  from  hie  hoepiui  bad,  cave  « 
clear  daaerlptlon  ui  tha  preparatlona  for  tha 
flight,  tha  eraah,  and  tha  raeetia  afforta, 

"Both  of  tha  anglnM  eaamad  ^9ry  oold  and 
It  took  a  long  time  to  warm  tham  up,"  ha 
Mid,    "Thay  coughed  and  sputtered, 

"Then,  when  the  pilot  started  revving  up 
the  engine  for  the  takeoff,  they  sounded 
funny  to  me,  I  knew  something  wm  wrong, 
Don  (Adams)  had  his  SMt  reclined,  I  told 
bim  to  put  up  the  SMt  Jtut  In  esM  some- 
thing happened, 

"We  rode  the  same  plane  here  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  the  engines  hadn't  sounded  like 
that  before.  We  couldn't  see  a  thing  out- 
side because  of  the  fog. 

"As  the  plane  moved  forward  on  the  run- 
way, it  started  flshtalUng,  Just  as  a  car  would 
act  on  a  sharp  curve.  I  heard  one  engine 
missing  and  the  plane  started  bouncing  up 
and  down.  I  didn't  know  If  we  were  on  the 
ground  or  off,  but  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  in 
the  air. 

"The  plane  veered  to  the  right,  then 
veered  to  the  left.  Then  the  engine  noise 
stopped.  The  plane  flip-flopped  over  on  its 
left  side  and  the  nose  went  down. 

"The  next  thing  I  knew,  I  wan  upside  down 
in  my  seat.  'How  are  you?'  I  asked  Don 
'OK,'  he  said.  We  unstrapped  our  seat  belts 
and  lowered  ourselves  to  the  ground.  When 
we  got  outside  we  saw  flames  In  other  parts 
of  the  plane. 

"We  worked  together  to  drag  them  one  by 
one  from  the  plane,  getting  them  Just  as  far 
away  as  we  thought  would  be  safe,  and  then 
going  back  for  another  one.  We  tried  to 
carry  them,  but  couldn't.  So  we  Just  dragged 
them.  It  was  necessary  to  unfasten  the 
seat  belts  from  some  of  them  so  we  could 
get  them  out. 

"After  a  while,  Don  collapsed.  He  was 
bleeding  a  lot  from  a  head  wound.  By  that 
time,  others  had  arrived  and  were  helping 
get  them  out." 

Karl  Bowser,  23,  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  was 
seated  with  Billy  Ross,  25,  also  of  Bakers- 
field,  about  halfway  back  in  the  cabin. 

"When  I  saw  we  were  going  to  hit,"  Mr. 
Bowser  said,  "I  rolled  up  Into  a  ball.  The 
next  thing  I  knew  I  was  In  the  midst  of 
wreckage.  I  don't  know  how  many  times  I 
got  up  and  then  fell  down  again." 

PITLLEO    FROM    WRECKAGE 

With  flames  surrounding  him,  Mr.  Bowser 
pulled  Mr.  Ross  from  the  wreckage.    Mr.  Ross 


was  biimed  critically  over  the  lower  half  of 
his  body. 

Richard  McBrlde,  19,  Redondo  Beach, 
Calif.,  said  he  and  Ted  Tollner,  21,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif.,  had  been  concerned  about  the 
weather  dviring  the  bus  ride  from  Bowling 
Green.  There  was  considerable  discussion  in 
the  bus  about  the  possibility  of  staying  over, 
he  said. 

Seated  together  in  the  midsection  of  t'he 
plane,  both  were  thrown  clear  in  the  crash. 
Neither  of  them  could  walk,  but  they  were 
pulled  away  from  the  wreckage  by  other 
players. 

Among  the  first  of  several  parents  of  the 
football  players  to  come  here  yesterday  was 
Alfred  T.  Tollner,  father  of  Ted.  who  arrived 
at  Maumee  Valley  Hospital  before  noon.  He 
fortunately  was  able  to  obtain  a  Mat  on  a 
Jet  flight  leaving  California  at  midnight.  His 
son  suffered  a  severely  dislocated  ankle, 

Roger  Kelly,  20,  San  Luis  Obispo,  said  he 
and  Robert  Johnson,  23,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
were  seated  together  In  the  front  part  of  the 
cabin.  He  said  he  didn't  remember  a  thing 
after  the  crash  until  he  found  hinuelf  lying 
on  the  grass  beside  the  runway. 

none  EaCAffVO  XMJVIT 

Mr.  Owene  eald  tha  accident  wm  "too  ter- 
rible to  describe,"  Ka  Mid  he  thought  he 
heard  a  popping  sound  when  the  pilot  revved 
up  the  englnM  before  taking  off,  "I  had  • 
fMling  than  that  wa  might  eraah,"  ha  Mid, 

Ma  managed  to  atagger  away  from  lile  aMt, 
which  WM  near  tha  canter  ot  the  cabin, 
When  hie  etunnad  condition  passed,  he  joined 
In  tha  raMtta  •ttoru, 

No  one  who  wm  In  tha  plana  aeeepad  In' 
jury,  but  thoM  who  bad  been  Mated  In  tha 
rear  half  Mamed  laM  eerloualy  hurt,  Tha 
flre  WM  eonflnad  to  tha  front  part  of  tba 
fuMlaga, 

TWCWTT-TWO  X>KAD,  TWEWTT-BCT  JlTjmMES  DT 

Plawi    caASK— Foot,    Coklot,    Suctkn 

MCMBCM   or  TBAK   ABS  ViCTIMe 

Twenty-two  persoiu  died  and  20  others 
were  injured  In  the  crMh  Saturday  night  of 
an  airliner  carrying  the  California  State 
Polytechnic  College  football  team  from  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

Among  those  killed  were  the  pilot,  copilot, 
16  members  of  the  team  and  the  team  man- 
ager. 

The  mother  and  sister-ln-law  of  the  co- 
pilot, also  killed;  were  traveling  to  Oakland, 
Calif.,  to. meet  the  copilot's  wife  of  a  few 
days. 

DEAD 

Donald  I.  Shcsser,  37,  Oakland,  the  pilot. 

Howard  Perkovlch,  30,  Martinez,  Calif.,  the 
copilot. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Perkovlch,  60,  Elkton,  Md.,  co- 
pilot's mother. 

Mrs.  Betty  Perkov,  30,  Elkton,  Md.,  co- 
pilot's slster-ln-law. 

Peter  Bachlno,  38,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Insur- 
ance man  and  team  booster. 

Walter  Miner,  Los  Angeles,  team  manager. 

Roderick  Baughn,  31,  San  Gabriel,  Calif., 
tackle. 

John  Bell,  26,  Chicago,  halfback. 

Victor  Hall,  21,  Los  Angeles,  halfback. 

Guy  Hennegan,  20,  Los  Angeles,  tackle. 

Cxirtls  Hill,  21,  Bakersfleld,  Calif.,  end. 

James  Led  better,  19,  Sacramento,  center. 

Lynn  Lobaugh,  20,  Huntington  Park,  Calif., 
guard. 

Wayne  Sorenson,  20,  Loe  Angeles,  quarter- 
back. 

Larry  Austin,  23,  Bakersfleld,  end. 

William  A.  Stewart,  19,  Sunset  Palisades  In 
San  Luis  Obispo,  end. 

Gary  Van  Horn,  22,  Paso  Robles,  Calif., 
halfback. 

Oliver  Dean  Carlson,  20,  Lompoc,  Calif., 
halfback. 

Ray  Porras,  27,  Los  Angeles,  fullback. 

Franklin  Copeland,  23,  Bakersfleld,  Center. 
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Donald  OltleAn,  35,  Madera,  CalU.,  half- 
back. 

Marshall  Kulju,  30,  Antioch,  Calif.,  half- 
back. 

XNXCIXD 

Maumee  Valley  Hospital 

Karl  Bowser,  23,  fullback.  Bakersfleld, 
Calif.,  fair. 

Ted  Tollner.  21,  quarterback.  Redondo 
Beach.  Calif.,  fair. 

Richard  McBride,  10,  Redondo  Beach, 
Calif.,  good. 

Mercy  Hospital 

Leroy  Hughes,  54.  head  coach,  good. 

Jerry  WUllams,  19,  SanU  Monica,  Calif.. 
good. 

Geiveral  Owena,  Jr.,  21,  fullback,  Barstow, 
CaUf..  good. 

Howard  CDaniels,  52,  assistant  coach,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  fair. 

Dr.  Arthur  James.  38,  team  physician,  Ar- 
rayo  Grande.  Calif.,  fair. 

Brent  Jobc.  19,  end,  Vista,  Calif.,  fair. 

James  Pahey.  24.  Gilroy,  Calif.,  fair. 

John  Nettleshlp.  45,  sports  editor,  San  Luis 
Obispo  Telegram-Tribune,  poor. 

Toledo  Hospital 

Russell  P.  Woods.  21,  guard,  of  Gridley, 
Calif.,  serious. 

Billy  Ross,  25,  tackle.  Bakersfleld,  Calif., 
critical. 

Fred  Brown,  20,  end,  Albany,  Calif.,  good. 

Roy  Sclalabba.  18.  guard,  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.,  good. 

Gil  Stork.  19,  center,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
good. 

Jotm  Brennan,  19,  tackle,  Glendale.  Calif., 
good. 

Al  Marlnal,  20,  guard,  San  Francisco, 
serious. 

Donald  Adams,  25,  halfback,  Modesta. 
Calif.,  good. 

Roger  KeUy.  20.  halfback,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Calif.,  good. 

Bin  Daulphln,  19,  tackle,  Shafter,  Calif., 
good. 

Walter  Shlmek,  23,  tackle.  Picture  Butte, 
Alberta,  Canada,  previously  listed  as  dead 
fair. 

Robert  Johnson,  23,  guard.  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  fair. 

KELJCASKO  rsOM   HOSPITAI. 

P.    Sheldon    Harden,   45,    assistant    coach. 
Walt   Williamson,  24,  assistant   coach.  El 
Monte,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Denny  Miller,  34,  Seattle,  Wash., 
stewardess. 

Coach  Skes  End  of  Pootbau,  at  Calitoknia 
Stati   Polt — Dangxk   or   Ant   TaAvrt   fob 
Teams  Emphasized  bt  Disaster,  He  Sats 
P.    Sheldon    Harden,    assistant    coach    of 
California  State  Polytechnic  College  football 
team,  predicted   that  Saturday  nl^fs  dis- 
aster would  end  football  at  the  5,000-student 
school  in  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Mr.  Harden,  45,  has  been  coaching  Cal 
Poly  12  years.  He  escaped  with  minor  cuts 
and  brtiises. 

"Other  colleges  will  be  doing  a  lot  of 
thinking  about  air  travel  now,  too,"  he 
added. 

"One  of  the  reasons  Jackie  Jensen  quit 
baseball  was  that  he  was  afraid  of  planes. 

"Every  time  I  get  In  a  plane  I  get  Jittery. 
If  I  get  In  another  one  I'll  probably  panic." 

LONGEST    FLIGHT 

The  Mustang  team  has  made  frequent 
flights  over  the  years,  but  until  Saturday 
had  never  ventured  fvirther  east  than  Peoria 
m..  Mr.  Harden  said. 

Saturday's  60-6  loss  to  Bowling  Green 
State  University  left  It  with  a  1-5  record, 
with  three  games  remaining  on  the  sched- 
^•-    The  iMt  three  games  will  not  be  played. 

"We  lost  a  lot  more  than  the  game  Satur- 
day." the  MBlatant  coach  continued.  "A  lot 
mor*." 


He  said  no  one  yelled  before  or  after  the 
crash.  "This  was  the  beat  group  of  indi- 
viduals I  ever  had  dealings  with  in  a  serious 
situation,"  he  aald.  "Everyone  h*ld  his 
head— -everyone  who  cotild  helped." 

Several  of  the  injured  were  placed  at  first 
on  the  taxi  strip  but  later  were  moved  aside 
in  fear  they  would  be  struck  by  emergency 
vehicles  hurrying  through  the  fog,  Mr.  Har- 
den said. 

COMFOBTS  INJT7BZD 

The  assistant  coach,  a  husky  blond  who 
played  tackle  and  guard  at  Santa  Clara  Uni- 
versity, puffed  Incessantly  on  a  pipe  as  he 
talked,  then  switched  to  a  cigar  when  he 
ran  out  of  tobacco.  "Sorry."  he  said  apolo- 
getically, "but  this  seems  to  be  the  only 
thing  that  soothes  my  nerves." 

His  coat  was  blood-specked,  his  shoulder 
sore  and  he  was  visibly  affected  by  the  or- 
deal. He  talked  of  Vic  Hall,  the  dead  half- 
back who  could  run  the  quarter  mile  In  46.3 
and  the  100-yard  dash  in  9.5.  Later,  he 
visited  survivors  and  comforted  them. 

"I  guess  the  Good  Padre  Just  was  on  my 
side  this  time."  he  said. 

CAB   Begins   Inquirt   in   Cbash   at   Airport 
Killing    16   Platers.   6   Others  on   Foot- 
ball  Plane— Field   Phase  of  Study   Mat 
Require  Week— Thboncs  of  Cubious  Get 
Remote  View  of  Twisted  Wbeckacs 
An    investigation    directed    by    the    Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  began  yesterday  into  the 
fateful  crash  Saturday  night  of  a  chartered 
C-46   alrUner   at    fogbound   Toledo    Express 
Airport. 

The  carrier,  with  48  persons  aboard  in- 
cluding members  of  the  CalifomU  State 
Polytechnic  College  football  team  from  San 
Luis  Obispo,  went  down  while  attempting  to 
take  off,  then  burst  into  flames.  The 
smashup  and  flre  claimed  22  lives  and  In- 
jured 26  other  occupants.  Sixteen  of  the 
dead  were  members  of  the  football  team. 

Even  as  a  team  of  investigators  flew  Into 
Toledo  from  several  points,  efforts  were  being 
made  to  Identify  all  of  the  dead. 

The  airport  was  closed  to  Incoming  planes 
from  8  pjn.  Saturday  until  7:20  a.m.  yester- 
day. The  plane  wreckage  caused  no  inter- 
ference when  full-scale  operations  resumed, 
but  airliners  were  not  permitted  to  use  3.000 
feet  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  runway. 

Hundreds  of  curiosity  seekers  converged 
on  the  airport  all  day  long  for  a  remote 
glimpse  of  the  twisted  wreckage  at  the  east 
end  of  the  runway. 

SAFETY    unit    INQUIRT 

Inquiry  Into  various  aspects  of  the  cause 
of  the  crash  Is  being  conducted  by  the  safety 
InvestlgaUon  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Safety  of  the  CAB. 

John  M.  Cyrocki.  Washington.  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Division,  predicted  that  the  fleld 
invesUgatlon  would  require  about  a  week. 
Then  will  follow  several  other  phases,  and 
he  said  it  might  take  weeks  before  a  flnal 
report  Is  submitted  to  the  CAB. 

"We  are  not  In  a  position  to  guess  at  these 
things,"  Mr.  Cyrocki  said.  "We  are  not  in 
the  business  of  putting  the  blame  where  it 
does  not  belong." 

If  the  investigation  uncovers  some  defici- 
ency or  negligence  connected  with  the  acci- 
dent, then  the  report  will  recommend  to  the 
appropriate  agency  corrective  action,  Mr.  Cy- 
rocki said. 

Clarence  Stlllwagon.  from  the  CAB's  Kan- 
sas City  fleld  office,  is  the  investigator  in 
charge.  He  will  be  aided  by  a  team  of  about 
15,  covering  operation,  structures,  power- 
plants,  weather  Information,  witnesses,  and 
human  factor. 

AIRLINE  MEN  COMING 

Mr.  Cyrocki  said  representatives  of  the 
Arctic  Pacific  Air  Line,  owners  of  the  ill- 
fated  plane,  also  were  due  at  the  scene,  but 
he  did  not  know  what  role  they  would  have 
in  the  investigation. 


Headquarters  for  the  investigators  are  in 
the  Ohio  Air  National  Guard  Building. 

Mr.  Cyrocki  said  the  CAB  will  be  supported 
In  the  Inquiry  by  specialists  from  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  and  from  Industry. 

He   would  not  comment  on  whether   the 

pilot  of  the  chartered  plane  should  have or 

had  the  right  to— Uke  off  in  the  heavy  fog 
Nor  would  Mr.  Cyrocki  go  Into  the  question 
of  the  plane's  serviceability  except  to  say 
that  moat  C4es  have  had  at  least  10.000 
flying  hours  and  some  up  to  40,000. 

He  said  facU  on  such  matters  as  these 
would  have  to  be  developed  from  several 
sources. 

Officials  in  the  Toledo  BxpreM  Airport  con- 
trol tower  said  Saturday  night  that  no  mat- 
ter  how  poor  the  flying  weather,  a  pilot  may 
exercUe  his  own  Judgment  as  to  whether  he 
takes  off.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  can  prohibit 
landings  if  there  is  not  at  least  a  300-foot 
celling  and  1  mUe  of  vislbUity,  the  officials 
explained. 

start  STXrOT  PROMPTLY 

Several  of  the  investigators  went  to  work 
within  3  hours  after  they  arrived  and  were 
briefed  on  the  situation.  They  had  been 
alerted  by  Mr.  Cyrocki  early  yesterday,  shortly 
after  he  received  preliminary  details  of  the 
crash  from  the  CAB's  Chicago  field  office. 

William  L.  Lamb,  who  will  direct  the  op- 
erations study,  and  Ralph  E.  Stokes,  in 
charge  of  the  structures  Investigation,  flew 
here  from  New  York  City. 

Prom  Washington  came  Walter  A.  Gon- 
nound.  heading  the  powerplant  phase.  C.  M. 
Anderson,  in  charge  of  the  structures  group, 
and  Billy  M.  Hopper,  supervising  the  human 
factor  phase. 

They  were  also  Joined  by  Melvin  Gough, 
director  of  the  safety  investigation  division, 
and  John  S.  Leak,  director  of  the  structures 
engineering  unit. 

Dr.  Lester  Adelson,  Cleveland.  PAA  pa- 
thologist consultant;  MaJ.  Wayne  Otto.  Army 
doctor  assigned  to  FAA;  and  Capt.  Harrison 
McMlchel.  Air  Force  pathologist,  also  are 
assigned    to    the    investigation. 

Mr.  Stlllwagon  was  accompanied  by  R.  B. 
Fenlmore.  also  an  investigator  from  the 
CAB'S  Kansas  City  fleld  office. 

The  operations  men  will  trace  the  opera- 
tions of  the  plane  from  the  time  it  left  its 
original  point  until  the  time  of  the  crash. 
The  structures'  investigation  will  attempt  to 
document  the  position  of  the  wreckage,  with 
investigators  taking  out  piece  after  piece  for 
doee  examination  and  latx>ratory  tests  and 
the  thorough  checking  of  instruments  for 
any  clues  to  the  cause  of  the  crash. 

Witness  examiners  will  scout  the  area  for 
anyone    who   saw    or    heard    anything    that 

might    have   some    bearing   on    the   crash 

whether  the  men  In  the  control  tower  or  lay 
witnesses  heard  any  indication  of  engine 
failure,  for  example.  Mr.  Cyrocki  empha- 
sized that  there  is  no  presumption  of  such. 
Powerplant  investigators  will  seek  to  deter- 
mine the  Intensity  of  power  on  the  engine 
at  the  time  of  impact  and  any  indication  of 
malfunction. 

The  hiunan  factor  element  involves  au- 
topsies, checking  the  posiUon  of  occupants 
in  the  cockpits  or  passenger  seaU  and  other 
human  factors  that  might  lend  valuable 
clues  to  future  safety. 

■VAI.UATE    WKATRZX    DATA 

WhUe  all  of  this  U  going  on,  William  L. 
Halnon.  a  meteorologist  in  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau  in  Washington  will  be  collecting  and 
evaluating  weather  data  to  ascertain  what 
part  it  played. 

Mr.  Cyrocki  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  highway  patrol.  To- 
ledo police,  sheriff's  deputies,  and  Lyle 
Koepke,  Commissioner  of  Aviation,  especially 
for  their  sectiring  the  area  of  the  wreckage. 

The  value  of  this  foresight  was  proved  yes- 
terday morning  when  many  persons  climbed 
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a  fence  near  the  airport  entrance  on  Chicago 
Pike  and  advanced  to  within  160  yards  of  the 
scene.  They  were  warded  off  by  police  and 
later  members  of  the  CItU  Air  Patrol. 

State  highway  patrolmen  banned  all  park- 
ing along  Chicago  Pike  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
airport.  But  hundreds  of  motorists  parked 
on  private  property  and  alongside  roads  and 
walked  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  to 
points  where  they  could  view  the  crash  scene 
from  another  quarter  to  half  a  mile. 

Highway  patrolmen  also  closed  at  least  two 
side  roads  that  lead  around  the  airport 
property.  4| 

CRASH    FLANE   NOT   SERVICKO    DURING 
YOUNDSTOWN    STOP 

The  plane  which  crashed  here  Saturday 
night  did  not  receive  engine  service  when 
it  stopped  at  Toungstown  Municipal  Airport 
Friday  and  Saturday  night,  Don  Glass,  air- 
port manager,  said  today. 

The  Cal  Poly  team  was  brought  here  on 
the  charter  flight  from  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Calif.,  stopping  en  route  at  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex..  and  Kansaa  City. 

After  the  Cal  Poty  team  was  left  at  Toledo 
Express  Airport,  the  plane  continued  to 
Toungstown,  where  it  picked  up  the 
Toungstown  College  football  team  and  took 
It  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  a  game  with 
Southern  Connecticut  College. 

Nearly  600  gallons  of  gasoline  was  taken 
on  by  the  plane  lYlday  at  the  Toungstown 
airport,  but  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  was 
noted,  according  to  Mr.  Glass. 

On  the  return  trip,  the  Toungstown  team 
was  landed  at  the  airport  about  6  pjn. 
Saturday  (Toledo  time)  and  the  plane  con- 
tinued on  to  Toledo.  It  stayed  at  Toungs- 
town only  about  30  or  26  minutes  on  the  re- 
turn trip  and  received  no  service,  Mr.  Glass 
said. 

None  of  the  men  who  were  on  duty  at 
the  airport  Saturday  night  could  recall  any 
indication  of  trouble,  he  said. 

FOO    MOT    DBTBRBKNT    TO    TAKEOFF,    PILOTS    SAY 

Several  Toledo  pilots  agreed  today  that 
fog  is  not  especially  a  deterrent  to  the 
takeoff  of  a  plana,  although  certain  skills 
are  required  to  get  the  aircraft  up  safely. 

The  pilots,  who  asked  that  they  not  be 
identified,  said  flying  during  foggy  condi- 
tions is  an  accepted  practice. 

One  pilot,  who  flies  a  plane  for  a  Toledo 
industry,  said  he  Is  apprehensive  about  tak- 
ing off  during  a  fog  because  of  a  fear  that 
his  plane  might  not  be  able  to  land  if  trouble 
should  develop  after  the  takeoff. 

"If  I  would  have  to  land  after  a  few  sec- 
onds or  minutes  In  the  air,  I  would  be  Jiut 
out  of  luck,"  be  said. 


Copilot's  Bbioe  Widowbs  Again  by  Toledo 
An  Cbash 

Oakland,  Calif..  October  31. — It  has  been 
a  luckless  life  for  Mrs.  Angela  Perkovlch. 

Several  years  ago  her  husband  and  their 
four  children  died  In  an  automobile  accident. 

Tuesday,  she  married  copilot  Howard  Per- 
kovlch. 30.  of  Oakland.  He  was  killed  Sat- 
urday night  at  Toledo  In  the  flaming  crash 
of  the  chartered  C-46. 

Dying  with  him  were  his  mother,  Mabel, 
and  his  sister-in-law,  Betty.  They  were  en 
route  to  visit  the  new  bride. 


lURMTlFlCATIOH       OF      VICTIMS       Is      DIFFICULT 

Task — Pingkbrfints,      Papers,      Dknturbi 
Pbovb  Hklffui. 

The  grim  task  of  Identifying  the  dead  In 
the  crash  of  the  chartered  C-46  airliner  Sat- 
urday night  at  the  Toledo  Express  Airport 
was  not  completed  until  4:30  p.m.  yesterday. 

Dr.  Harry  Mlgnerey.  assistant  coroner,  gave 
credit  to  Sheldon  Harden,  an  assistant  coach 
of  the  California  Polytechnic  State  College 
football  team,  for  tremendous  help  in  iden- 
Uflcatlon  of  the  bodies. 

Saturday  night,  In  the  Improvised  morgue 
In  the  corridor  at  the  administration  build- 


ing at  the  airport,  four  victims  were  posi- 
tively identlfled.  Three  others  were  Identl- 
fled  by  papers  and  other  means  at  hospitals. 

Mr.  Harden  made  some  other  tentative 
Identifications  Saturday  night.  Testerday, 
at  9:30  ajn.,  he  Joined  Dr.  Mlgnerey,  State 
highway  patrol  officers  and  Capt.  Ted  Kwla- 
towskl,  on  a  totir.  of  seven  mortuaries. 

Fingerprinting,  one  of  the  surest  means  of 
Identification  proved,  helpful  in  only  three 
instances,  so  badly  were  the  bodies  burned 
or  mutilated. 

The  team  relied  greatly  on  Iifr.  Harden's 
recollection  of  the  position  of  players  on  the 
plane  before  its  takeoff. 

Dentures  also  were  valuable  In  two  in- 
stances, Dr.  Mlgnerey  said.  They  helped 
correct  one  mistaken  identification,  and  also 
determined  the  identification  of  Mrs.  Mabel 
Perkovlch,  mother  of  the  copilot. 

INSUBANCI     on      disaster      held     bt     AIRLINE, 
COLLZGB 

The  crashed  plane  was  covered  by  $50,000 
insurance  for  each  occupant,  plus  public  lia- 
bility and  property  damage  coverage,  accord- 
ing to  the  Independent  Airlines  Association 
In  Washington. 

George  Clucas,  dean  of  finance  and  devel- 
opment at  Cal  Poly,  said  the  players  were 
covered  by  a  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation medical  policy  which  provides  up 
to  $5,000  for  hoepitallEatlon  of  each  injxired 
person. 

Another  policy,  he  said,  gives  the  asso- 
ciated student  body  $300,000  total  maximum 
coverage  for  a  major  accident  of  this  sort. 

MAYOR  MOVES  QUICKLY  TO  AID  IN  DISASTER 

After  spending  much  of  Saturday  night  at 
Toledo  Hospital,  where  many  of  the  in  J  tired 
plane  victims  were  admitted.  Mayor  Damas 
spent  most  of  yesterday  at  the  Toledo  Ex- 
press Airport. 

He  had  Loxils  Thomson.  Jr.,  city  publicity 
director,  set  up  an  emergency  information 
station  in  the  office  of  the  aviation  com- 
missioner. 

On  Saturday  night.  Mayor  Damas  asked  the 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel  to  provide  accom- 
modations for  any  of  the  survivors  who  were 
able  to  leave  hospitals.  He  said  that  the 
city  would  take  care  of  their  expenses  if 
necessary. 

CoLLRCE  Town   Holds  Skrvicr  for  Players 

KixxxD     IN     Crash — Nondenominational 

Rn-BS  Arranged  for  16  m  San  Luis  Obispo 

Schools  Gym 

Sam  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.,  October  31. — 
Thousands  of  California  State  Polytechnic 
College  students  will  bow  their  heads  at 
memorial  services  today  for  16  members  of 
their  football  team  who  died  In  a  flaming 
plane  crash  at  Toledo. 

The  solemn  nondenominational  services 
were  to  be  held  at  the  strikingly  modem 
gymnasium  here. 

The  crash  Saturday  night  killed  22  and  In- 
jured 26  more.  All  but  five  of  the  dead  were 
from  the  college  or  from  the  town  of  San 
Luis  Obupo. 

There  were  eight  married  students  on  the 
trip.  Five  of  them  were  killed  including  a 
father  of  four  and  star  halfback  Garry  Van 
Home,  whose  wife  is  expecting  her  second 
child. 

XMTIRB  CAMFUS  GLUM 

Sunday  morning  the  entire  camp\is  was 
glum  and  somber.  But  by  afternoon  girls 
in  bright  capri  pants  talked  and  laughed 
near  their  dormitories.  Several  male  stu- 
dents were  playing  basketball  spiritedly  on 
an  outside  court  at  the  campus  which  is  set 
against  the  Santa  Lucia  Mountains  midway 
between  Sim  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

"When  the  radio  and  TV  bulletins  started 
Saturday  night,  our  campus  almost  died," 
one  girl  recalled.  "I  told  a  girl  who  dated 
one  of  the  players  about  the  crash  and  she 
backed  up  against  the  wall  and  began 
screaming  *youTe  kidding,  you're  kidding.' " 


Mrs.  Karen  Watson,  wife  of  a  student  liv- 
ing here,  said:  "There  was  a  Halloween  hay- 
ride  and  dance  set  for  Saturday  night.  We 
were  in  the  truck  all  ready  to  go  when  word 
came  over  a  car  radio. 

"Couple  by  couple,  everyone  got  up  and 
went  home.  I've  never  seen  anything  like 
It  in  my  life." 

When  the  news  was  announced  at  a  down- 
town movie,  many  coeds  broke  into  sobs. 

relativks  callxd 

Harried  school  officials  worked  through  the 
night,  calling  relatives  and  answering  calls. 
One  observer  likened  the  atmosphere  to  the 
hours  following  a  mining  disaster  when 
families  wait — suspecting,  hoping,  but  not 
wanting  to  face  the  terror  of  the  truth  they 
fear. 

Saturday,  November  6,  was  to  be  home- 
coming for  Cal  Poly's  Mustangs.  A  girl,  her 
eyes  glistening  near  tears,  said,  "Homecom- 
ing.   There's  no  one  left  to  come  home." 

The  school  canceled  the  homecoming  game 
with  Los  Angeles  State  and  the  other  two 
remaining  games  on  its  football  schedule. 

In  downtown  San  Luis  Obispo  large  post- 
ers read  "Welcome  Poly  Back."  Nearby 
newspaper  racks  headlined  the  tragedy  in 
2-inch  type. 

Players  Call  Stewardess  Crash  Heroine- 
Only  Survivor  of  Plane  Crew  Minimizes 
Her  Role 

Surviving  members  of  the  Cal  Poly  foot- 
ball team  bestowed  the  title  of  heroine  on 
Mrs.  Etanny  Miller,  34,  SeatUe.  Wash.,  stew- 
ardess of  the  plane  which  crashed  Saturday 
night  at  Toledo  Express  Airport. 

Mrs.  Miller,  a  veteran  of  14  years  as  a 
stewardess,  was  the  only  survivor  among  the 
tbree-member  crew  of  the  plane.  She  suf- 
fered a  wrist  injury. 

From  her  bed  yesterday  In  Mercy  Hospital. 
Mrs.  Miller  denied  that  she  was  anything 
like  a  heroine,  but  admitted  she  aided  about 
15  persons  from  the  wreckage. 

OCCUPIED    REAR    SEAT 

Sobbing  quietly,  the  stewardess  recalled 
the  events  of  the  night  before.  "We  took 
those  bo3rs  east  from  California,"  she  said, 
"and  I  got  to  know  quite  a  few  of  them.  It 
was  a  terrible  thing." 

Mrs.  Miller  said  she  occupied  the  rear  seat 
of  the  plane  during  the  takeoff,  as  is  cus- 
tomary. As  far  as  she  knew,  there  was  no 
engine  trouble,  she  said. 

Also,  she  said,  there  was  no  vibration  to 
give  a  warning  of  an  lmi>endlng  crash.  Dur- 
ing her  years  as  stewardess,  Mrs.  Miller  said 
she  has  flown  often  under  similar  weather 
conditions. 

When  the  ship  crashed,  she  climbed  out 
through  a  door  on  the  right  side.  Because 
the  front  half  of  the  plane  was  burning 
fiercely,  she  said,  nothing  could  be  done  to 
aid  those  in  that  section.  She  and  passen- 
gers who  were  not  hurt  seriously  concen- 
trated their  rescue  efforts  toward  those  in 
the  tall  section. 

ASSISTED   INJT7BXO 

She  and  the  others  began  unfastening 
safety  belts  of  the  Injured  and  assisted  them 
away  from  the  wreckage.  She  said  she  was 
fearful  that  an  explosion  might  add  to  the 
Injuries. 

Mrs.  Miller  said  she  Joined  Arctic-Paciflc 
Airlines  about  September  1.  Previously  she 
had  been  a  stewardess  for  Pan-American  and 
Northwest  Airlines,  as  well  as  several  char- 
ter companies. 

Released  from  the  hospital  last  night,  Mrs. 
Miller  said  she  planned  to  return  imme- 
diately to  her  home  In  Seattle. 

No  less  tragic  than  the  crash  is  the 
inability  of  persons  Injured  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  those  killed  In  the  crash  to 
receive  just  compensation  for  their  losses 
from  the  now  defunct  Arctic-Pacific  Air 
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Lines.  The  aftermath  of  the  disaster  is 
discussed  in  the  following  articles  taken 
from  the  Alhambra  Free  Press.  These 
articles  describe  the  terrible  plight  of  the 
survivors  and  the  families  of  the  dead: 

[Prom  the  Alhambra  Free  Press, 

Sept.   6,   1961) 

Responsible? — Federal    Relief    Sought    foe 

Air  Crash  Victims 

Should  the  failure  of  a  regulatory  agency 
of  the  VS.  Government  to  properly  exercise 
the  responsibilities  within  its  Jurlsdlctioil 
subject  the  Federal  authority  to  liability  for 
damages  suffered  by  a  person  or  persons  as 
a  direct  or  indirect  result  of  such  failure? 

This  question,  loaded  with  explosive 
political,  legal  and  moral  Implications,  may 
soon  be  posed  to  the  Nation's  lawmakers, 
the  Free  Press  revealed  today,  in  a  dramatic 
move  designed  to  gain  legislative  relief  for 
surviving  and  dependent  victims  of  the  Cal 
Poly  football  team  air  tragedy  last  October. 

Basis  for  the  move — the  details  of  which 
will  be  made  public  within  the  next  few 
days — is  a  far-reaching  allegation  of  failures 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  (FAA)  to  prop- 
erly enforce  civil  air  regulations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  ill-fated 
Arctic  Pacific  Air  Lines  plane. 

An  unofficial,  but  highly  Informed  source, 
in  an  exclusive  interview  prior  to  departxire 
for  Washington.  D.C.,  yesterday,  assured  the 
Free  Press  that  a  strong  and  determined 
effort  will  be  made,  probably  from  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  obtain 
rapid  congressional  approval  of  a  measure 
that  would — 

(1)  Authorize  payment  of  an  undisclosed 
sum  of  tax-free  public  moneys  as  personal 
and  punitive  damages  to  all  passengers 
aboard  the  chartered  Arctic  Pacific  C-47  at 
the  time  of  the  crash  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 

(2)  Establish  by  concession  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Government  aviation  agencies 
for  allowing  Arctic-Pacific  to  operate  in  the 
face  of  several  known  violations  and  obvious 
financial  insolvency. 

Spurring  the  action  Is  the  fact  that  Arctic- 
Pacific,  within  days  of  the  crash,  formally 
declared  bankruptcy  and  technically  re- 
moved Itself  from  any  further  possibility  of 
damage  payment  to  the  survivors  of  the  17 
young  football  players  killed  in  the  crash,  or 
the  half  dozen  others  severely  Injured. 

In  addition,  the  CAB  hearing  on  the  ac- 
cident concluded  that  the  Arctic-Pacific 
plane  was  not  airworthy,  thereby  allowing 
the  Insurance  carrier,  Lloyds  of  London,  "off 
the  hook"  for  the  950,000  policies  taken  out 
on  each  of  the  men  by  the  college. 

Since  that  time  a  total  of  some  96^^  mil- 
lion in  damage  suits  has  been  filed  against 
the  airline,  the  school,  and  the  State  of 
California,  with  c\irrently  little  hope  for 
early  recovery  or  relief  of  the  claimants.  Six 
of  those  killed  were  married.  A  total  of  11 
children  are  listed  among  the  dependents. 

Reports  indicate  that  at  no  time  during 
the  CAB  hearing  was  any  effort  made  to 
fully  identify  full  ownership  of  Arctic  Pacific. 
Airlines  President  James  Springer  said  only 
that  he  "owned  stock  in  the  company,"  but 
did  not  state — and  was  not  asked  to  state — 
the  Identity  of  other  stockholders. 

The  hearings  further  disclosed  that  normal 
route  checks  by  Federal  aviation  regulators 
bad  not  been  made  on  the  Arctic-Pacific 
operation  for  "over  a  year"  prior  to  the  ac- 
cident. 

Questions  raised  at  the  hearing  over  the 
sobriety  of  the  pilot,  who  was  never  con- 
clusively Identified,  as  well  as  th«  possibility 
that  the  copilot  was  actually  at  the  controls 
on  takeoff  in  "zero  visibility"  weather  con- 
ditions have  never  been  publicly  answered. 

These  and  other  even  more  startling  ques- 
tions may  be  asked  again  if  the  new  course 
of  action  at  the  congressional  level  is  suc- 
cessful, although  the  Free  Press  was  advised 


that  "tremendous  coverup  pressures"  could 
develc^  if  the  introduction  of  the  Cal  Poly 
relief  bill  leads  to  open  debate  on  the  floor 
of  either  House. 

This  warning  hinted  of  the  possible 
violent  reaction  of  prominent  figvires  in 
Washington,  and  throughout  the  vast  net- 
work of  independent  airline  operations  from 
coast  to  coast,  to  any  move  aimed  at  a  deep- 
er prope  of  Arctic-Pacific  or  other  "nonsked" 
irregularities. 

Ironically,  the  reported  legislative  move 
comes  on  the  heels  of  a  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration (S.  1969)  which  could  give 
the  CAB  broader  authority  in  Issuing 
operating  certificates  to  supplemental  air 
carriers.  And.  strangely  one  of  the  carriers 
named  in  the  bill  in  a  list  of  exclusive  cor- 
porations which  the  measure  will  benefit 
is  Arctlc-Paclflc,  Inc. 

Prime  backers  of  S.  1969,  which  was  Intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  CAB.  are  the 
Independent  Airlines  Association  and  its 
close-knit  membership  of  some  21  supple- 
mental air  carriers.  A  former  lAA  president 
and  now  head  of  lAA-member  President 
Airlines,  Inc.,  is  George  S.  Patterson, 
one  of  the  principal  figures  In  the  1959 
"Santa  Claus  Bank  Scandals."  Arctic-Pacific 
is — or  was — a  member  of  lAA,  also. 

The  Lo«  Angeles  Examiner,  in  an  exclusive 
series  by  Tom  Devlin  and  Henry  Sutherland 
covering  that  bank  conspiracy  case  2  years 
ago.  Identified  Col.  O.  Gordon  Moore, 
brother-in-law  of  former  President  Elsen- 
hower, as  another  key  figure  In  the  Inde- 
pendent airline  Industry.  Moore  at  one  time 
admitted  handling  "most  of  the  financial 
matters"  of  the  lAA  which,  he  said,  was  "86 
percent  Government  contract"  operation. 

Though  hopes  for  the  passage  of  a  meas- 
ure for  the  relief  of  the  Cal  Poly  crash  sur- 
vivors would  appear  to  enjoy  considerable 
sentimental  support,  the  entire  general  In- 
ference of  Federal  responsibility  due  to  al- 
leged negligence  on  the  pmrt  of  the  CAB  or 
the  FAA  Is  likely  to  trigger  volatile  opposi- 
tion. 

Cal  Poly  football  coach  Roy  Hughes,  who 
was  among  the  few  occupants  of  the  plane 
to  escape  serious  Injury,  recently  reported 
that  public  donations  to  the  Cal  Poly  Memo- 
rial Fund  have  amounted  to  some  975.000, 
all  of  which  has  already  been  spent  for  hos- 
pital and  medical  bills  still  accumulating. 
There  remains  an  acute  financial  burden  for 
the  injured  svirvlvors  as  well  as  the  widows 
and  children  of  the  crash  victims.  Total 
need  has  been  estimated  at  a  minimum 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Some  additional  assistance  is  expected  to 
come  from  the  staging  of  the  Mercy  Bowl 
football  game  at  the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  23  between 
Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  University  and  an 
undetermined  California  college  team. 

The  tragic  crash,  which  stunned  the 
American  sports  public  last  October  29.  oc- 
curred at  the  fog-shrouded  Toledo  Airport  a 
few  hours  after  Cal  Poly's  grid  team  lost  to 
Bowling  Green  In  an  intersectional  contest. 

Cal  Poly,  located  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  was 
forced  to  cancel  the  remainder  of  Its  1960 
football  schedule.  Including  Its  planned 
Homecoming  Day  game  against  Los  Angeles 
State  College  1  week  after  the  crash. 

Two  of  the  crash  victims  were  local  pro- 
ducts. Rod  Baughn  of  San  Gabriel  and  Bill 
Stewart  of  Monterey  Park. 


(From  the  Alhambra  Free  Press. 
Sept.  13,  1961] 

NONSKEDS    FLT     HIOB    ON    FEDERAL    SmStDT 

Pais  in  Hitman  Lives 

The  Federal  Government  U  saving  you 
money.  It  is  paying  off  Its  subsidy  of  non- 
scheduled  airlines  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis — 
with  hiunan  lives. 

And  the  policy  is  proving  so  successful 
that  Congress  may  vote  this  week  to  make 
It  a  permanent  arrangement. 


Backed  by  the  gold-plated  Influence  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  combines  in  the  history 
of  American  politics  and  garbed  in  a  paper 
cloak  of  public  convenience  and  national 
defense.  Senate  bill  1069  (or  Its  companion 
House  bill  7318)  lies  quietly  on  the  table 
of  a  committee  room  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today  awaiting  the  call  onto 
the  floor  for  consideration  and  passage. 

This  proposed  legislation,  which  has  drawn 
little  or  no  attention  from  the  Nation's 
usually  Intrepid  news  brigade,  is  designed 
to  create  a  permanent  class  of  supplemental 
air  carriers  (nonscheduled.  certificated  air- 
lines supplementing  the  major  scheduled 
lines)  and.  as  the  title  of  the  bill  so  mod- 
estly declares,  "for  other  purposes." 

This  unimposlng  title  page,  however,  be- 
lles the  critical  Importance  of  the  measure 
involved.     Its  passage  Intact  can  mean: 

1.  Millions  of  dollars  in  potential  new 
Income  for  one  of  the  shrewdest,  most  com- 
plex and  powerful  monopolies  ever  con- 
structed. 

2.  A  step-up  In  troop  airlift  operations 
under  an  exclusive  permanent  military  con- 
tract arrangement  which  Is  already  providing 
upward  of  85  percent  of  the  total  revenue 
of  members  of  the  Independent  Airlines 
Association. 

3.  Perpetuation  of  flnanclally  irresponsible 
"front"  airline  companies  such  as  the  in- 
famous Arctlc-Paclflc,  Inc.,  which  declared 
bankruptcy  immediately  after  delivering  16 
Cal  Poly  football  players  and  six  other  per- 
sons to  their  deaths  in  a  fiery  crash  at 
Toledo.  Ohio,  last  year. 

4.  Continued  Government  sanction  of  pas- 
senger-carrying airlines  which  2  years  ago 
were  declared  by  the  District  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  Washington.  D.C..  to  be  unfit  for 
certlflcatlon  under  the  standards  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1B38. 

A  hint  of  the  vital  Interest  behind  the 
total  nonsked  industry  came  when  Congress, 
within  a  period  of  about  3  months  after  the 
court  ruling,  drafted  and  passed  Public  Law 
86-661  which  disregarded  the  court's  fltness 
findings  by  granting  the  airlines  Involved  a 
20-month  interim  operating  sanction  to  al- 
low for  "further  study." 

Three  months  after  Public  Law  86-661  was 
enacted,  the  Arctlc-Paclflc  C-46  aircraft  (fly- 
ing with  16  violations  against  it  and  flown 
by  a  pilot  whose  license  had  been  revoked) 
crashed  at  Toledo.  Had  Public  Law  86-661 — 
purely  stopgap  legislation — not  been  passed 
Arctlc-Paclflc  would  not  have  been  able  to 
accept  the  Cal  Poly  charter  flight. 

Two  of  the  primary  arguments  offered  by 
proponents  of  the  stopgap  legislation  as  well 
as  the  currently  proposed  bill  are  (1)  the 
supplemental  airline  industry  is  a  vital  ad- 
junct to  the  national  defense  in  time  of 
emergency,  and  (2)  the  supplemental  car- 
riers are  not  subsidized  by  the  Government 
and  therefore  should  receive  every  possible 
consideration  to  promote  their  solvency  in 
times  of  peace. 

With  the  termination  of  the  20-month 
Interim  operating  authority  granted  to  the 
supplemental  carriers  due  In  March  of  1962. 
the  continued  existence  of  the  majority  of 
these  lines  rests  squarely  on  Senate  bill  1969. 

With  this  bill  also  rides  millions  of  dollars 
In  potential  military  and  civilian  air  trafllc. 
a  ready  market  for  the  existing  regular 
scheduled  airlines  to  dispose  of  obsolete 
equipment  (a  critical  Item  during  the  period 
of  conversion  to  Jet  aircraft),  and  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  well  protected  lAA  and 
its  prominent  and  influential   stockholders. 

Of  interesting  note  among  a  fantastically 
complex  web  of  intrigue,  coverup.  white- 
washed Irregularities  and  enormotuly  wealthy 
personalities  Is  the  fact  that  President  Air- 
lines of  Burbank.  operators  of  the  DC-6B 
which  crashed  on  takeoff  at  Shannon.  Ire- 
land, Saturday  night,  killing  all  83  aboard. 
Is  also  a  member  of  the  lAA  standing  to 
benefit  by  S.  1969. 
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Ironically,  2  of  the  8  planes  operated  by 
President  AirUnes  were  at  Shannon  Air- 
port at  the  time  of  the  crash.  The  death 
plane,  as  with  the  Arctic-Pacific  plane  at 
Toledo,  was  on  a  chartered  flight.  The  other 
President  craft  at  Shannon  was  on  a  mili- 
tary contract  flight  carrying  Army  personnel 
to  Paris. 

General  manager  of  President  Airlines 
is  George  S.  Pattcraan,  one  of  the  principal 
figures  in  the  sensational  Sun  Valley  ("Santa 
Claus")  Bank  scantlal  in  1959.  He  was  for- 
merly president  of  the  LAA  and  of  the  now 
bankrupt  Universal  Airlines.  President  Air- 
lines took  over  the  operating  certificate  of 
the  now  defunct  Oal-Eastern  Airlines.  And 
thus  the  confounding  web  continues. 

The  Free  Press  talked  to  Patterson  shortly 
after  the  Shannon  crash.  In  answer  to  a 
direct  question,  he  said  that  President  Air- 
lines owned  all  its  planes  and  had  acquired 
them  In  an  outright  purchase.  However,  a 
check  of  ClTll  Aeronautics  Board  records  in 
Washington  shows  the  fatal  DC-6B  to  have 
been  leased  from  tlie  Ayers-Unes  Co.  of  New 
York,  a  leasing  firm.  They  had  been  pur- 
chased by  Ayers-Lines  from  American  Air- 
lines, a  major  scheduled  route  carrier. 

It  was  noted  that  Ayers  Lines  also  leases 
planes  to  several  other  lAA  member  supple- 
mental airlines. 

The  fact  that  President  AirUnes  does  not 
own  the  equipmenit  it  operates  could  signal 
the  beginning  of  an  all-too-frequent  pattern 
such  as  occurred  with  the  Arctic-Pacific 
tragedy,  whereby  the  airline  company,  own- 
ing no  phjrsical  assets  of  note,  quickly  slipped 
into  bankruptcy  ajad  thereby  escaped  pay- 
nient  of  claims  by  survivors  and  dependents 
■§einst  It. 

This  is  a  pattern  of  back-door  operation 
which  the  Congres,  the  CAB.  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  have  sanctioned  in  the 
past  and  now  ooaslders  condoning  In  the 
future  through  enactment  of  Senate  bill  1909 
or  its  companion  House  measure. 

This  is  a  pattern  which  has  flourished  for 
two  basic  reasons:  (1)  the  failure  at  Con- 
gress to  enact  Isiws  reqtilrlng  more  rigid 
standards  of  flnanolal  resftonslbllity  requisite 
to  certification  mad  (2)  the  hlt-or-mlss 
(mostly  miss)  enforcement  of  economic  and 
safety  operating  resgulations  by  the  CAB  and 
the  FAA. 

And  these  are  the  patterns  which  are  cur- 
rently being  scrutlnlaed  by  several  highly 
incensed  legislators  In  regards  to  a  possible 
congressional  move  aimed  at  flxtng  Govern- 
ment responsibility  for  the  Arctic-Pacific  dis- 
aster and  securing  early  financial  relief  for 
the  hard-hit  survivors  and  dependents  of  the 
Cal  Poly  accident. 

Reports  late  yeeterday  Indicated  that  the 
Senate  t»lll  could  hit  the  floor  of  the  House 
within  a  matter  of  hours.  Just  what  course 
of  action  opponents  to  8.  1960  might  take 
was  still  a  mystery,  but  as  of  press  time  there 
still  remained  an  almost  certain  potential 
that  the  year-old  Arctic-Pacific  crash  could 
become  the  center  of  exploeive  political 
activity.  j  j 

It  is  significant  that  the  report  of  the 
CAB  relative  to  the  crash  is  void  of  any 
mention  of  a  blood  alcohol  test  on  the 
pilot.  There  is  evidence  indicating  that 
the  pilot  had  been  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages  immediately  prior  to  the  time 
of  departure  of  the  plane  from  Toledo. 

Now,  we  are  being  asked  to  approve 
H.R.  7318  which  would  give  grandfather 
rights  to  such  airlines  as  Arctic-Pacific 
and  President.  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand why  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Edward  Qudeman  in  a  letter  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  Hon- 
orable Okkv  Harris,  chairman  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  relative  to  HJl.  7318  advises 


that  his  Department  supports  this  leg- 
islation and  at  the  same  time  says: 

The  act  would  also  be  amended  to  reduce 
the  present  standards  of  fitness  required  for 
certification  as  an  air  carrier  so  that  only 
general  findings  of  fitness  need  be  made  for 
supplemental  service.  H.R.  7512  would  aLso 
provide  for  grant  of  statutory  operating 
rights  to  the  existing  holders  of  supplemental 
air  carrier  certificates,  in  the  nature  of 
grandfather  rights. 

The  full  text  of  the  Under  Secretary's 
letter  follows: 

The  Sbcretaet  or  Commekcx, 
Waihington,  D.C..  June  19, 1961. 
Hon.  Oeem  Harkis, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  House  of  Representa- 
tives.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  CHAixMAir:  This  la  in  response  to 
yotir  request  of  June  9.  1961.  requesting  the 
views  of  the  Department  on  HJt.  7318  and 
HJl.  7512.  bills  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
a  class  of  supplemental  air  carriers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

HJl.  7318  would  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  so  as  to  provide:  for  certlflcatlon  of 
a  class  of  direct  air  carriers  distinctive  from 
the  claas  of  air  carriers  historicaUy  certifi- 
cated under  sections  401(d)  (1)  and  (2)  of 
the  act.  the  new  class  to  be  known  as  supple- 
mental air  carriers;  that  such  carriers  may 
request,  and  be  authorized  to  perform,  lim- 
ited services  supplemental  to  those  furnished 
by  the  regular  air  carriers;  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  be  expressly  authorized  to 
issue  certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  for  supplemental  service  contain- 
ing limitations  on  the  typ>e  and  extent  of 
service  authorized;  that  the  Board  be  au- 
thorized to  grant  blanket  authorization  with- 
out having  to  designate  specific  points. 

The  act  would  also  be  amended  to  reduce 
the  present  standards  of  fltness  required  for 
certification  as  an  air  carrier  so  that  only 
general  findings  of  fitness  need  be  made  for 
supplemental  service.  HH.  7318  would  also 
provide  for  grant  of  statutory  operating 
rights  to  the  existing  holdere  of  supplem>in- 
tal  air  carrier  certificates,  in  the  nature  of 
grandfather  rights. 

H.R.  7512  would  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  6o  as  to  provide:  for  certification 
of  a  class  of  direct  air  carriers  distinctive 
from  the  class  of  air  carriers  historically 
certificated  under  rection  401(d)  (1)  and 
(2)  of  the  act,  the  new  class  to  be  known  as 
supplemental  air  carriers;  that  such  carriers 
may  request  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  which  limits  the 
holder  to  performance  of  unlimited  plane- 
load charter  operations,  limited  individually 
ticketed  passenger  or  Individually  waybllled 
cargo  operations,  and  the  right  of  first  re- 
fusal In  the  operation  of  all  charter  opera- 
tions; that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  be 
authorized  to  grant  a  blanket  authorization 
without  having  to  designate  specific  points. 

The  act  would  also  be  amended  to  reduce 
the  present  standards  of  fltness  required  for 
certlflcatlon  as  an  air  carrier  so  that  only 
general  findings  of  fitness  need  be  mtide  for 
supplemental  service.  HJl.  7512  would  also 
provide  for  grant  of  statutory  operating 
rights  to  the  existing  holders  of  supplemen- 
tal air  carrier  certificates  in  the  nature  of 
grandfather  rights. 

On  January  28.  1959.  In  the  large  irregular 
air  carrier  Investlg.-xtion.  CAB  docket  5132. 
the  Board  Issued  temporary  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  for  suppie- 
meatal  air  carrier  operation  in  interstate  air 
transportation.  Under  these  certificates, 
supplemental  air  carriers  were  authorized  to 
conduct  without  reference  to  any  speclfled 
terminal  or  intermediate  points  not  more 
than  10  flights  carrying  individually  ticketed 
passengers   or   individually   waybllled   prop- 


erty In  the  same  direction  between  any  single 
pair  of  points  in  any  calendar  month,  and 
to  render  unlimited  planeload  charts  serv- 
ices. 

The  issuance  of  such  cotlficates  was  chal- 
lenged in  the  courts  by  regularly  authorized 
air  carriers,  i.e.,  air  carriers  certificated  to 
render  route-type  service.  On  April  7.  1960. 
the  U£.  Court  at  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Oblumbla  Circuit  set  aside  the  Board  action 
of  January  28,  1959.  United  Air  Lines  et  al. 
v.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (278  F.  Sd  446). 
The  court  found  that  the  certificates  issued 
for  supplemental  air  service  did  not  specify 
the  terminal  and  intermediate  points  be- 
tween which  air  transportation  had  been 
authorized,  contained  limitations  as  to  the 
number  of  flights  contrary  to  section  401(e) 
of  the  act.  and  were  not  based  on  standards 
of  fitness  for  appUcants  for  certificate  re- 
quired by  section  401(d)  of  the  act. 

As  a  Etoi>gap  measure  to  avoid  immediate 
cessation  of  25  supplemental  air  carrier  au- 
thorizrtttons.  the  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  86-661.  approved  July  14.  1960.  Such 
legislation  was  designed  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  of  the  supplemental  air  carriers 
for  up  to  20  months  after  enactment  so  as 
to  permit  further  consideration  to  be  given 
the  entire  matter  of  supplemental  air  trans- 
portation without  Interim  cessation  of  the 
then -existing  authority  of  the  carriers  In- 
volved. 

This  Department  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
continued  existence  of  the  supplemental  air 
carrier  fleet  is  of  real  value  in  terms  of  na- 
tional defense.  At  the  present  time  eight 
supplemental  air  carriers  liave  executed  civU 
reserve  air  fleet  (CRAF)  standby  contracts 
which  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  air  trans- 
portation on  an  intemational  scale  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  In  the  event  of  war  or 
national  emergency. 

Of  a  total  of  212  aircraft  allocated  by  the 
Departments  Defense  Air  Transportation 
Administration  to  the  basic  CRAF  program, 
40  have  been  allocated  from  supplemental 
air  carrier  Inventories.  In  addition,  the  air- 
craft remaining  In  such  air  carrier  Inven- 
tories after  CRAF  requirements  have  been 
met  (approximately  123  in  number)  are  sub- 
ject to  DATA'S  allocation  authority  for  ptir- 
poees  of  Department  of  Defense  domestic 
wartime  requirements,  such  as  the  Navy's 
qulcktrans  and  the  Air  Force's  logalr  opera- 
tions, and  for  the  needs  of  the  civil  economy 
under  the  war  air  service  pattern  program. 

The  Department  also  concludes  that  it 
would  be  unrealistic,  as  well  as  inherently 
unsound,  for  the  continued  existence  of  the 
supplemental  air  carriers  to  be  entirely  de- 
pendent in  peacetime  upon  military  busi- 
ness. Therefore,  we  agree  that  supplemental 
airlines  should  be  eligible  to  operate  their 
planes  in  peacetime  in  commercial  air 
services. 

The  Department  supports  the  purpose  of 
theee  two  similar  bUls  but  considers  the  pro- 
visions of  HJl.  7318  as  being  more  likely  to 
achieve  their  desired  aims.  We  recommend 
against  the  provUion  in  HJl.  7512  that  would 
give  the  supplemental  carriers  the  right  of 
firft  refusal  in  the  operation  of  all  charter 
tripe  in  Interstate,  oversea,  and  foreign  air 
transportation.  It  is  our  view  that  such  a 
provision  would  give  the  supplemental  car- 
riers an  unwarranted  competitive  advantage 
over  the  regularly  authorized  air  carriers  and 
that  it  could  cause  undue  burden  on  those 
persons  desiring  charter  filghts  by  limiting  at 
the  outset  their  choice  of  carrier. 

Furthermore,  the  provisions  In  H.R.  7512 
limiting  the  frequency  of  individually  tick- 
eted or  individually  waybllled  cargo  opera- 
tions to  192  flights  per  year  appears  to  be  ar- 
bitrary. We  are  of  the  opinion  that  HJt. 
7318  gives  authority  to  the  Board  to  furnish 
the  necessary  protection  without  setting  a 
limitation  that  may  be  harmful  to  the  sup- 
plemental carriers,  the  regularly  certificated 
carriers  and  the  traveling  public. 
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The   Btireau   of   the   Budget  advises   that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely   yours, 

EOWAKD   OlTDEMAN, 

Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  evidence  presented  herein  com- 
pels me  to  ask  that  H.R.  7318  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice  so  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest  will  be  protected. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  fMr.  Hemphill],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port this  measure. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert]  ,  the  acting  majority  leader. 

PROGRAM    POR    WEDNESDAY    AND    THURSDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  first  of  all  to  advise  the  House  that 
on  Thursday  next,  September  21,  at 
12:30.  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
Peru,  Dr.  Manuel  Prado.  will  address  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Congress. 

SUSPENSION  OF   RULES  ON    WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  in  order  for  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  at  any  time  on  Wednesday, 
September  20,  to  entertain  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not, 
I  would  like  to  have  the  acting  majority 
leader  clarify  the  situation  as  to  the  bills 
that  may  be  called  under  this  consent 
request,  if  it  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  in  response  to  the  minority  leader 
that  the  bills  to  be  called  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  on  Wednesday  are : 

nn.  5628.  relating  to  the  Hawaii  Bo- 
tanical Gardens. 

S.  302,  Minnesota,  funds,  Superior  Na- 
tional Forest. 

H.R.  4172,  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
on  Arts. 

All  of  these  were  on  the  calendar  for 
today. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  OkltOioma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  7318,  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill,  S.  1969. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Motion  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
August  33,  1958,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by 


redesignating  paragraphs  (13)  through  (31) 
as  (14)  through  (33)  and  Inserting  therein 
a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows : 

"(13)  'Charter  service"  means  air  trans- 
portation performed  by  an  air  carrier  hold- 
ing a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  where  the  entire  capacity  of  one  or 
more  aircraft  has  been  engaged  for  the 
movement  of  persons  and  their  baggage  or 
for  the  movement  of  property  on  a  time, 
mileage,  or  trip  basis,  but  shall  not  Include 
transportation  services  offered  by  an  air 
carrier  to  Individual  members  of  the  general 
public  or  performed  by  an  air  carrier  under 
an  arrangement  by  which  any  person  pro- 
vides or  offers  to  provide  transportation  serv- 
ices to  individual  members  of  the  general 
public,  other  than  as  a  member  of  a  group 
on  an  all-expense-paid  tour." 

(b)  Section  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (32)  and  (33)  as 
(35)  and  (36),  respectively,  and  Inserting 
therein  two  new  paragraphs  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(33)  'Supplemental  air  carrier'  means  an 
air  carrier  holding  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  authorizing  It  to 
engage  In  supplemental  air  transportation. 

"(34)  'Supplemental  air  transportation' 
means  charter  service  and  other  air  trans- 
portation rendered  pursuant  to  a  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  Issued 
pursuant  to  section  401(d)  (3)  of  this  Act  to 
supplement  the  service  authorized  by  cer- 
tificates of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
Issued  pursuant  to  sections  401(d)  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  401  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  to  subsection  (d) 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)(i)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for 
a  certificate  to  engage  In  air  transportation 
as  a  supplemental  air  carrier,  the  Board  may 
issue  a  certificate,  to  any  applicant  not  hold- 
ing a  certificate  under  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  authorizing  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  transportation  covered  by 
the  application,  and  for  such  period,  as  may 
be  required  by  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity.  If  it  finds  that  the  applicant  is  fit, 
willing,  and  able  properly  to  perform  such 
transportation  and  to  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  requirements  of  the  Board  hereunder. 
In  determining  whether  an  applicant  for 
such  a  certificate  is  fit.  willing,  and  able 
within  the  meaning  of  this  paragraph  the 
Board  shall  give  consideration  to  the  con- 
ditions peculiar  to  the  type  of  supplemental 
air  transportation  for  which  authority  Is 
sought,  including  the  nature  of  the  public 
need  therefor  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
applicant  will  be  required  to  provide  such 
air  transportation. 

"(11)  Any  certificate  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  authorizing  individually 
ticketed  or  waybllled  service  shall  contain 
such  limitations.  Including  the  term  thereof, 
as  the  Board  finds  are  required  to  Insure 
that  such  service  will  not  result  In  signifi- 
cant diversion  of  traffic  from  any  air  carrier 
authorized  to  render  service  between  the 
same  points  by  a  certificate  or  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  Issued  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  401  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"TERMS   AND   CONDITIONS  OF  CERTIFICATE 

"(e)(1)  Each  certificate  Issued  under  this 
section  shall  specify  the  terminal  points  and 
Intermediate  points,  If  any,  between  which 
the  air  carrier  Is  authorized  to  engage  in  air 
transportation  and  the  service  to  be  ren- 
dered; and  there  shall  be  attached  to  the 
exercise  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  cer- 
tificate, or  amendment  thereto,  such  reason- 


able terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  u 
the  public  Interest  may  require. 

"(2)  A  certificate  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion to  engage  in  foreign  air  transportation 
shall.  Insofar  as  the  operation  Is  to  take 
place  without  the  United  States,  designate 
the  terminal  and  Intermediate  points  only 
Insofar  as  the  Board  shall  deem  practicable, 
and  otherwise  shall  designate  only  the  gen- 
eral route  or  routes  to  be  followed.  Any  air 
carrier  holding  a  certificate  for  foreign  air 
transportation  shall  bo  authorized  to  han- 
dle and  transport  mail  of  countries  other 
than  the  United  States. 

"(3)  A  certificate  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion to  engage  in  supplemental  air  trans- 
portation uhall,  with  respect  to  charter  serv- 
ice, designate  the  terminal  and  intermediate 
points  only  Insofar  as  the  Board  shall  deem 
practicable  and  may  designate  only  the 
geographical  area  or  areas  within  or  between 
which  service  may  be  rendered. 

"(4)  No  term,  condition,  or  limitation  of  a 
certificate  shall  restrict  the  right  of  an  air 
carrier  to  add  to  or  change  schedules,  equip- 
ment, accommodations,  and  facilities  for 
performing  the  authorized  transportation 
and  service  as  the  development  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  demands  of  the  public  shall 
require;  except  that  the  Board  may  Impose 
such  terms,  conditions,  or  limitations  in  a 
certificate  for  supplemental  air  transporta- 
tion when  required  by  subsection  (d)  (3)  (11) 
of  this  section. 

"(5)  No  air  carrier  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  violated  any  term,  condition,  or  lim- 
itation of  Its  certificate  by  landing  or  tak- 
ing off  during  an  emergency  at  a  point  not 
named  in  Its  certificate  or  by  operating  in 
an  emergency,  under  regulations  which  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Board,  between  ter- 
minal and  Intermediate  points  other  than 
those  specified  In  iU  certificate. 

"(6)  Any  air  carrier,  other  than  a  supple- 
mental air  carrier,  may  perform  charter 
service  or  any  other  special  service,  without 
regard  to  the  points  named  In  Its  certificate, 
or  the  type  of  service  provided  therein,  un- 
der  regulations   prescribed   by    the    Board." 

Sec.  4.  Clause  (3)  of  section  406(b)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "each  such  air  carrier"  the  words 
"(other  than  a  supplemental  air  carrier)". 

Sec.  5.  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

"special    operating    AUTHORIZATIONS 

"Authority  of  Board  to  issue 

"Sec.  417.  (a)  If  the  Board  finds  upon  an 
investigation  conducted  on  Its  own  initia- 
tive or  upon  request  of  an  air  carrier — 

"(1)  that  the  capacity  for  air  transporta- 
tion being  offered  by  the  holder  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
between  particular  points  in  the  United 
States  is,  or  will  be,  temporarily  insufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public  or  the 
postal  service;  or 

"(2)  that  there  Is  a  temporary  require- 
ment for  air  transportation  between  two 
points  one  or  both  of  which  Is  not  regularly 
served  by  any  air  carrier;  and 

"(3)  that  any  supplemental  air  carrier 
can  provide  the  additional  service  tempo- 
rarily required  In  the  public  Interest; 
the  Board  may  Issue  to  such  supplemental 
carrier  a  special  operating  authorization  to 
engage  In  air  transportation  between  such 
points. 

"Terms  of  authorization 

"(b)  A  special  operating  authorization 
issued  hereunder  shall — 

"(1)  contain  such  limitations  or  require- 
ments as  to  frequency  of  service,  size  or  type 
of  equipment,  or  otherwise,  as  will  assiire 
that  the  service  so  authorized  will  alleviate 
the  Insufficiency  which  would  otherwise  exist, 
without  significant  diversion  of  traffic  from 
the  holders  of  certificates  for  the  route; 
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"(2)  b«  valid  for  not  more  than  thirty 
days  and  extended  not  more  than  twice;  and 

"(3)  not  be  deemed  a  llcetue  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(5  UB.C.  1001,  et  seq.,  as  amended) . 

"i^rocedure 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  estab- 
lish procedures  for  the  expeditious  Investi- 
gation and  determination  of  requests  for 
such  special  operating  authorizations.  Such 
procedures  shall  Include  written  notice  to  air 
carriers  certificated  to  provide  service  be- 
tween the  points  Involved,  and  shall  provide 
for  such  opportunity  to  protest  the  applica- 
tion In  writing,  and  at  the  Board's  discretion 
to  be  heard  orally  in  support  of  such  pro- 
test, as  will  not  tmduly  delay  issuance  of 
such  special  operating  authorization,  taking 
into  account  the  degree  of  emergency 
involved." 

Sec.  6.  Section  901  (a)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"ClVji;   PENALTIES 

"Safety,   economic,   and   postal  offenses 

"Sec.  901.  (a)  (1)  Any  person  who  violates 
(A)  any  provUlon  of  title  HI.  IV,  V,  VI,  VII, 
or  XII  of  this  Act.  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  Issued  thereunder  or  under  section 
1002(1),  or  any  term,  condition,  or  limita- 
tion of  any  permit  or  certificate  Issued  under 
title  IV.  or  (B)  any  rule  or  regulation  Issued 
by  the  Postmaster  General  under  this  Act, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  91.000  for  each  such  violation.  In  the 
case  of  a  violation  of  a  provision  of  title  IV 
or  Vn  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  Issued 
thereunder,  or  under  section  1002(1),  or  any 
term,  condition,  or  limitation  of  any  permit 
or  certificate  Issued  under  title  IV,  if  such 
violation  Is  a  continuing  one,  each  day  of 
such  violation  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense:  Provided,  That  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  or  those  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense  who 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  while  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties;  and 
the  appropriate  military  authorities  shall  be 
responsible  for  taking  any  necessary  disci- 
plinary action  with  respect  thereto  and  for 
making  to  the  Administrator  or  Board,  as 
appropriate,  a  timely  report  of  any  such 
action  taken. 

"(2)  Any  such  elvU  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  the  Administrator  In  the  case 
of  violations  of  title  III.  V,  VI.  or  xn,  or  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued  thereunder, 
and  by  the  Board  In  the  case  of  violations 
of  titles  rv  and  VII,  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  Issued  thereunder,  or  under  section 
1002(1),  or  any  term,  condition,  or  limita- 
tion of  any  permit  or  certificate  Issued  under 
title  rv,  or  the  Postmaster  General  In  the 
case  of  regulations  Issued  by  him.  The 
amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally  deter- 
mined, or  the  amount  agreed  upon  in  com- 
promise, may  be  deducted  from  any  sums 
owing  by  the  United  States  to  the  person 
charged." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  If  any  applicant  who  makes 
application  under  section  401(d)(3)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  for  a  certificate  for 
supplemental  air  transportation  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  show — 

(1)  that  It,  or  Its  predecessor  In  Interest, 
was  an  air  carrier  authorized  to  furnish  serv- 
ice between  places  within  the  United  States 
either  by  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  Issued  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  pursuant  to  order  E-1343fl,  adopted 
January  28.  1969,  or  order  EJ-14196.  adopted 
July  8,  1969.  or  that  It  was  given  interim 
authority  to  operate  In  Interstate  air  trans- 
portation as  a  supplemental  air  carrier  under 
Board  order  E-9744  of  November  15,  1966, 
and  has  pending  before  the  Board  an  appli- 


cation for  certification  as  a  supplemental  air 
carrier  which  was  filed  prior  to  July  14,  1960; 

(2)  that  between  January  1,  1960.  and 
May  26,  1961,  the  applicant  or  his  predeces- 
sor In  Interest  lawfully  performed  either  (A) 
any  portion  of  the  service  authorized  by  the 
certificate  or  Interim  operating  authority,  or 
(B)  any  operations  In  oversea  or  foreign  air 
transportation,  as  a  supplemental  or  large 
Irregular  air  carrier,  otherwise  authorized  by 
the  Board,  or  (C)  any  operations  for  the 
Military  Establishment  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  that  such  certificate  or  Interim  oi}er- 
atlng  authority  had  not  been  revoked  or 
otherwise  terminated  by  the  Board  or  had 
not  otherwise  expired  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  such  certificate  or  operating 
authority  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
revoked  or  terminated  If  the  Board  has  Issued 
a  final  order  to  that  effect,  notwithstanding 
a  pending  judicial  review  of  such  order;  and 

(4)  that  such  certificate  or  Interim  oper- 
ating authority  Is  held  by  the  original 
grantee  or  has  been  transferred  with  Board 
approval  pursuant  to  section  401(h)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act:  Provided,  '^hat  appli- 
cation under  this  paragraph  may  also  be 
made  by  a  person  who  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment hereof  had  on  file  an  application  to 
the  Board  for  the  approval  of  transfer  to 
him  of  a  certificate  for  supplemental  air 
transportation  or  interim  operating  author- 
ity, in  which  case  the  Board  shall  extend  the 
authority  hereunder  If  It  approves  the 
transfer  pursuant  to  section  401(h)  of  such 
Act; 

the  Board,  upon  proof  of  such  facts,  shall 
Issue  a  new  Interim  certificate  or  new 
interim  authority  to  such  applicant  to  en- 
gage In  supplemental  air  transportation  to 
the  same  extent  authorized  In  the  appli- 
cant's certificate  and/or  other  operating 
authority  and  subject  to  the  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  limitations  attached  thereto  pend- 
ing Issuance  or  denial  of  a  certificate  pur- 
suant to  section  401(d)(3)  of  such  Act 
authorizing  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
transportation  covered  by  the  application. 

(b)  If  any  applicant  who  makes  applica- 
tion under  section  401(d)  (3)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  for  a  certificate  for  supplemen- 
tal air  transportation  within  30  da3r8  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  show 
that  It  or  its  predecessor  has  received  interim 
operating  authority  from  the  Board  pursu- 
ant to  section  1(2)  of  Public  Law  86-661  of 
July  14.  1960  (74  Stat.  527),  the  Board,  upon 
proof  of  such  facts,  shall  issue  new  interim 
authority  to  such  applicant  to  engage  In 
supplemental  air  transportation  to  the  same 
extent  authorized  In  the  applicant's  Interim 
authority  and  subject  to  the  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  limitations  attached  thereto 
pending  issuance  or  denial  of  a  certificate 
pursuant  to  section  401(d)(3)  of  such  Act 
authorizing  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
transportation  covered  by  the  application. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  If  any  air  carrier,  or  its  pred- 
ecessor in  interest,  was  an  air  carrier  au- 
thorized to  furnish  service  between  places 
within  the  United  States  either  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
Issued  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  pur- 
suant to  order  E- 13436.  adopted  January  28. 
1959,  or  order  E-14196,  adopted  July  8,  1959, 
or  It  or  Its  predecessor  received  Interim  op- 
erating authority  from  the  Board  ptirsuant 
to  section  1(2)  of  Public  Law  86-661  of  July 
14.  1960  (74  Stat.  627),  It  may  perform  op- 
erations iinder  Its  existing  authority  for 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  If  It  has  filed  application  pur- 
suant to  section  401(d)(3)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  within  said  thirty  days,  until 
the  Board  has  granted  or  denied  Interim 
authority  under  section  7  of  this  Act.  Any 
air  carrier  whose  application  for  certification 
as  a  supplemental  air  carrier  Is  pending  be- 
fore the  Board  and  which  (A)  has  operated 


In  interstate  air  transportation  as  a  supple- 
mental air  carrier  pursuant  to  authority 
granted  imder  Board  order  E-9744  of  No- 
vember 15,  1955.  and  (B)  had  such  applica- 
tion for  a  certificate  as  a  supplemented  alr 
carrler  pending  before  the  Board  on  July  14, 
1960,  may  continue  to  operate  In  Interstate 
air  transportation  under  Its  existing  author- 
ity for  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Act,  and  If  It  has  filed  applica- 
tion pursuant  to  section  401(d)(3)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  within  said  thirty  days, 
until  the  Board  has  granted  or  denied  In- 
terim authority  under  section  7  of  this  Act. 
The  certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  Issued  by  the  Botutl  pursuant  to 
order  E-13436  adopted  January  28,  1959,  and 
order  E-14196,  adopted  July  8,  1959,  and  the 
interim  operating  authority  Issued  by  the 
Board  piirsuant  to  section  1(2)  of  Public 
Law  C"-661  of  July  14,  1960  (74  Stat.  627), 
and  any  exemption  authority  Issued  by  the 
Board  under  order  E-9744  of  November  16. 
1055.  and  prior  authority  under  Individual 
exemptions  or  Letters  of  Registration  rein- 
stated by  the  Board  under  order  E-10161  of 
April  3,  1956,  shall  terminate  on  the  date  of 
an  order  of  the  Board  granting  or  denying 
interim  authority  under  section  7  of  this 
Act.  or  if  the  carrier  files  no  application 
under  section  401(d)  (3)  within  30  days  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  at  the 
end  of  said  30-day  period.  Any  carrier 
whose  operating  authority  in  Interstate  air 
transportation  under  Board  order  Ei-9744  Is 
continuing  solely  by  virtue  of  a  Judicial  stay 
of  a  Board  order  which  would  otherwise 
terminate  such  operating  authority,  is  here- 
by authorized  to  continue  to  operate,  sub- 
ject to  all  conditions  and  limitations  con- 
tained in  order  E-9744  or  imposed  by  the 
court,  until  the  court  shall  lift  such  stay 
or  until  the  final  disposition  of  judicial  re- 
view proceeding,  whichever  shall  first  occ\xr. 

(b)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  in  no 
way  affect  any  enforcement  or  compliance 
proceeding  or  action  against  the  holder  of  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity Issued  pursuant  to  order  E-13436  or 
order  E-14196  or  against  the  holder  of  in- 
terim authority  Issued  under  section  1(2)  of 
Public  Law  86-661  pending  before  the  Board 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  Public  Law  86- 
661  or  this  Act.  or  the  power  of  the  Board 
to  institute  any  enforcement  or  compliance 
action  against  such  holder  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
violations  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  or  pro- 
visions of  the  certificate  or  interim  authority 
or  the  Board's  regulations  which  may  have 
occurred  prior  to  such  date.  Any  sanction 
which  the  Board  might  lawfully  have  Im- 
posed on  the  operating  authority  of  an  air 
carrier  for  violations  occurring  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  an  interim  certificate  or  other 
interim  authority  under  section  7  or  the 
Issuance  to  such  carrier  of  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  for  supple- 
mental air  transportation  under  section  401 
(d)(3)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  may  be 
Imposed  upon  such  interim  certificate.  In- 
terim authority  or  certificate  Issued  to  such 
air  carrier. 

(c)  Any  application  of  an  air  carrier  here- 
tofore consolidated  Into  the  Board  proceed- 
ing known  as  the  Large  Irregular  Air  Carrier 
Investigation,  Docket  Nxmibered  5182  et  al.. 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  finally  disposed 
of  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  That  portion  of  the  table  of 
contents  contained  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
under  the  heading  "TITLE  IV — AIR 
CARRIER  ECONOMIC  REGULAIION"  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  417.  Special  operating  authorizations, 
"(a)  Authority  of  Board  to  Issue. 
"(b)  Terms  of  authorization. 
"(c)  Procedure." 
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(b)  That  p<»tlon  of  the  table  of  contenta 
contained  In  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Sec.  901.  Civil  Penalties."  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Safety,  economic  and  postal  offenses. 

"(b)  Liens. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  S.  1969  and  Insert  the  provisions  of  HH. 
7318  as  Just  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  7318)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  LATE  DAG  HAMMARSKJOLD 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 49. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution, 
as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  49 

Whereas,  Dag  Hammarskjold,  of  Sweden, 
served  as  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  since  April   1953;    and 

Whereas  Mr.  Hammarskjold  worked  tire- 
lessly to  strengrthcn  the  United  Nations  as 
a  force  tor  world  peace  and  Justice;  and 

Whereas  he  served  the  cause  of  peace  with 
patience,   determination,   and   courage:    and 

Whereas  his  wisdom  and  leadership  for 
peace  won  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
peoples  throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas  Secretary  General  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold gave  his  life  In  the  service  of  the 
United  Nations  and  for  the  cause  of  peace: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
RepresentatijKi  concurring) ,  That  our  deep 
and  sincere  regrets  are  expressed  to  Mr. 
Hanunarskjold's  family,  to  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  United  Nations  for  the 
loss  of  a  great  man  and  a  great  soldier  for 
peace. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely death  of  United  Nations  Secre- 
tary General  Dag  Hammarskjold  has 
shocked  the  world.  That  he  should 
have  met  death  in  the  pursuit  of  recon- 
ciling hostile  factions  witnesses  to  the 
singiilar  dedication  with  which  he  ap- 
proached his  responsibilities. 

As  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  Mr.  Hammarskjold  labored 
endlessly  to  conciliate  disputes  between 
nations  which  threatened  to  erupt  into 
world  conflagration.  His  conception 
of  an  active  role  for  the  Secretary  Cien- 
eral  Inevitably  brought  him  imder  bit- 
ter attack  from  the  Communists,  which 
resulted  in  Premier  Khrushchev's  de- 
mand last  fall  that  he  be  replaced  by  a 
three-man  committee.  It  was  his  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  Force  in  the 
Congo  which  disappointed  severely  Mos- 


cow's hopes  of  continued  chaos  and 
early  establishment  of  a  satellite  gov- 
ernment in  the  heart  of  Africa. 

A  man  of  rare  Intellectual  and  literary 
abiUty,  Dag  Hammarskjold's  consecrated 
dedication  to  his  almost  impossible  Job 
is  an  example  to  all  the  world.  We  ex- 
tend heartfelt  condolences  to  his  Swedish 
compatriots,  who  have  now  lost  two  of 
their  greatest  statesmen  in  the  service 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Truly  the  world  is  diminished  by  his 
death,  as  John  Donne's  sublime  "Medita- 
tion No.  XVn"  comes  to  mind: 

No  man  is  an  Island,  entire  of  itself; 

Every  man  Is  a  piece  of  the  continent. 

A  part  of  the  main; 

If  a  clod  be  washed  away  by  the  sea, 

Europe  Is  the  less. 

As  well  as  If  a  promontory  were. 

As  well  as  If  a  manor  of  thy  friend's 

Or  of  thine  own  were; 

Any  man's   death  diminishes  me. 

Because  I  am  Involved  In  mankind; 

And  therefore 

Never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls; 

It  tolls  for  thee. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
announcement  that  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold, is  dead  we  realize  that  the 
world  at  large  has  lost  a  friend.  He  was 
the  outstanding  international  civil  serv- 
ant of  our  time.  He  was  a  man  dedi- 
cated to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  he 
possessed  the  capacity  to  be  an  effective 
instrument  for  that  peace. 

What  will  happen  to  the  position  that 
is  now  vacant  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
It  would  be  a  difficult  task  at  any  time 
to  find  someone  to  replace  such  an  able 
administrator.  At  present,  it  will  no 
doubt  prove  even  more  difficult. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  dream  that  all  men  will  one 
day  live  under  the  rule  of  law  and  of 
reason.  His  constant  concern  was  for 
the  good  of  all  men.  His  capacity  for 
impartiality  and  careful  reason  was  ex- 
traordinary. His  Interest  was  for  the 
welfare  of  even  the  smallest  group  of 
men.  The  staff  of  the  UJ^.  Secretariat 
and  of  delegation  personnel  were  also 
on  his  mind.  He  offered  his  strong  sup- 
port for  World  House,  a  project  for 
which  I  have  responsibility  under  the 
YMCA  of  Greater  New  York.  It  would 
provide  for  the  recreational  and  tem- 
porary housing  needs  of  U.N.  personnel. 
He  had  time  to  discuss  with  us  the  very 
great  need  that  exists  and  the  possible 
ways  of  meeting  that  need. 

This  man  is  truly  irreplaceable.  The 
whole  world  will  mourn  his  passing. 
And  indeed  it  should.  In  a  world  torn 
by  clashing  Interests  and  Irreconcilable 
ideologies,  the  loss  of  a  man  with  the 
Secretary  General's  ability  to  tmite.  to 
develop  accord,  to  mediate,  to  persuade 
is  like  the  loss  of  a  battalion  to  a  belea- 
guered army — the  army  of  peace. 

Let  us  hope  one  thing  at  IcAst.  Let 
us  hope  that  his  life  will  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  each  of  us  in  every  nation 
to  work  with  our  whole  will  for  the  kind 
of  world  Dag  Hammarskjold  strived  to 
create,  a  world  of  peace  and  of  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  years  and  the  centuries  to  come 
the   name  of   Dag  Hammarskjold  will 


be  an  inspiration  to  those  whose  faith  Is 
in  peace  and  for  its  attainment  would 
give  unto  the  last  breath  of  life.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa,  I  feel  deep  concern  over  the  re- 
percussions that  will  follow  his  tragic 
death. 

When  the  Congo  attained  its  inde- 
pendence and  there  were  disturbances 
that  threatened  the  progress  of  a  new 
sovereign  nation.  Secretary  General  Dag 
Hammarskjold  was  intrusted  by  the 
United  Nations  with  the  great  responsi- 
bility of  both  restoring  peace  and  saving 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  new 
republic.  The  United  Nations  troops 
under  his  direction  were  from  many  na- 
tions, mostly  African,  and  none  Ameri- 
can.   He  won  the  plaudits  of  the  world. 

Then  the  bitter  denunciation  of  Khru- 
shchev and  his  puppets  and  their  loud 
demands  that  Dag  Hamman;kjold  should 
be  removed.  Dag  Hammarskjold  stood 
firm.  He  was  pledged  to  the  mission  of 
peace  and  the  preservation  of  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo.  Prom  that  mission  he  could  not 
be  swerved. 

Recently  came  the  Katanga  episode, 
and  some  In  the  West  were  beginning  to 
join  with  Khrushchev  in  denouncing 
him.  Again  he  stood  firm  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  mission  of  bringing 
peace  and  unity  to  a  new  nation  and 
without  violation  of  its  territorial  in- 
tegrity. In  his  mission  of  peace  and  of 
preserving  territorial  Integrity  he  went, 
as  the  dedicated  servant  of  peace  and 
of  honor  that  he  was,  into  an  area  where 
he  must  have  known  the  dangers  he 
faced. 

His  passing  is  a  loss  to  the  world  the 
extent  of  which  we  cannot  at  this  time 
measure.  I  have  the  faith  he  is  now 
reunited,  this  prince  of  peace  of  our 
times,  reunited  in  the  heavenly  home 
with  that  Prince  of  Peace  who  died  on 
the  cross  that  there  should  be  on  earth 
peace  and  good  will  among  all  men. 
With  bowed  head,  and  a  prayer,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  pending  resolution. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  the  privilege  of  extending 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  49,  and  on  the  life 
and  services  of  the  late  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  FARM  CREDIT 
LAWS 

Mr.    POAGE.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1927)  to 
amend  further  the  Federsd  Farm  Loan 
Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  PoaciI? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  12  of  the  Federal  Parm  Loan  Act, 
as  amended  (12  Ufl.C.  771),  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  substituting  "a  fixed  number  of  one 
at  more  Installments  each  year"  for  "a  fixed 
number  of  annual  or  semiannual  Install- 
ments" In  paragraph  "Second"  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  substituting  In  the  fourth  sentence 
of  paragraph  "Sixth"  thereof  the  following 
for  all  that  comes  after  "but  no  such  loan 
shall  be  made  to  a  corporation":  "unless  the 
principal  part  of  Its  Income  Is  derived  from 
farming  operations  and  unless  owners  of 
stock  In  the  corporation  assume  personal 
liability  for  the  loan  to  the  extent  required 
under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.". 

(b)  Section  302(c)  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act.  as  amended  (12  U.SC..  supp.  II. 
sec.  1033),  Is  amended  by  changing  the  word 
"five"  to  the  word  "seven". 

Sxc.  3.  The  Farm  Creilt  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  subsection  to 
secUon  5  thereof   (12  UjS.C.  11311): 

"(f)  The  revolving  funds  created  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (•)  of  this  section  are  hereby 
combined  Into  a  single  revolving  fund  which 
shall  be  available  for  all  purposes  for  which 
both  such  funds  were  heretofore  avaUable, 
and  reference  In  any  provision  of  law  to  the 
revolving  fund  created  by  said  subsection 
(a)  or  said  subsection  (e)  shall  be  deemed  a 
reference  to  the  single  revolving  fimd  cre- 
ated by  this  subsection."; 

(2)  by  changing  section  32(a)  thereof  (12 
U.S.C.  1131f(a) )  to  read: 

"(a)  Each  prottuctlon  credit  association 
shall,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  jrear,  apply  the 
amount  of  Its  earnings  for  such  year  in  ex- 
cess of  operating  expenses  (Including  pro- 
vision for  valuat^lon  reserves  against  loan 
assets  In  an  amovnt  equal  to  one-half  of  1 
per  centum  of  loans  outstanding  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  to  the  extent  that  earn- 
ings for  the  year  In  excess  of  other  operating 
expenses  permit,  until  such  reserves  equal 
or  exceed  3^  per  oentimi  of  loans  outstand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  beyond 
which  3V4  per  centum  further  additions  to 
such  reserves  are  not  required  but  may  be 
made) ,  first,  to  the  restoration  of  the  Im- 
pairment, If  any,  of  capital;  and,  second,  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  sur- 
plus account,  the  mlnlmimi  amount  of 
which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Federal  In- 
termediate credit  bank";   and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  subsection  to 
section  36  thereof  (12  U.SC.  11341)  : 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  In  the  case  of  liquidation  or 
dissolution  of  any  present  or  former  bor- 
rower from  a  bunk  for  cooperatives,  the 
bank,  may,  In  accordance  with  rules  and  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, retire  and  cancel  any  capital 
stock  or  allocated  surplus  and  contingency 
rewrres  or  other  equity  Interest,  In  the  bank 
owned  by  such  borrower  at  the  fair  book 
value  thereof,  not  exceeding  par,  and.  to  the 
extent  required,  corresponding  shares  and 
aUocaUons  or  other  equity  Interests  held  by 
the  regional  bank  In  the  central  bank  shall 
be  retired.". 

The  bill  was  omdered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RENEGOTIATION   OF   COMMERCIAL 
LEASES 
Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 


mediate consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
4934)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  modify  certain  leases  entered 
into  for  the  provision  of  recreation  facil- 
ities in  reservoir  areas. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  what  committee  this 
bill  comes? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  From  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  eiuicted  by  the  Seruite  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Chief  of  Forest  Service,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Is 
authorized  to  amend  any  lease  entered  Into 
before  November  1,  1966,  providing  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
conunerdal  recreational  facilities  at  a  water 
resoiu'ce  development  project  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu^ 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  adjustment,  either 
by  Increase  or  decrease,  from  time  to  time 
during  the  term  of  such  lease  of  the  amount 
of  rental  or  other  consideration  payable  to 
the  United  States  under  such  lease,  when 
and  to  the  extent  he  determines  such  ad- 
justment or  extension  to  be  necessary  or 
advisable  In  the  public  interest.  No  adjust- 
ment shall  be  made  tinder  the  authority  of 
this  Act  so  as  to  Increase  or  decrease  the 
amoiuit  of  rental  or  other  consideration 
payable  tinder  such  lease  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  adjustment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "Chief  of  Forest 
Service,  under  the  supervision  of  the". 

Page  1,  line  4,  delete  the  comma  after  the 
word  "Agrlculttire". 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  the  words  "be- 
fore November  1,  1956,"  and  Insert  "with 
respect  to  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Forest  Service". 

Page  1,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "water 
resource  development  project  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture" 
and  Insert  "Federal  reservoir  project". 

Page  2,  Une  8,  strike  out  "or  extension". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  AMEND  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5968)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, with  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and.  without 
objection,  appoints  the  following  con- 


ferees:   Messrs.    Abesnztht,   Jairs    C. 
Davis,  St.  Oesicain,  Kearns,  and  Broy- 

HILL. 


UNITED  SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  a  telegram. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  surviving  veterans  of  the  war 
of  63  years  ago  are  gathered  at  Little 
Rock  in  Arkansas  for  the  annual  en- 
campment of  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans.  It  had  been  my  hope  to  be 
with  my  comrades  on  this  occasion,  but 
the  legislative  situation  has  made  that 
imixjssible.  I  have  wired  to  the  encamp- 
ment this  message,  which  I  am  sure 
reflects  the  sentiment  of  all  my  col- 
leagues in  this  historic  body,  where  92 
veterans  of  the  war  with  Spain  have 
served  and  I  remain,  the  last: 
UNrrsD  Spanish  War  Vkteeans  Encampment, 
Adjutant  General  HcKlmot, 
Marron  Hotel, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.: 

Prcnn  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  greet  you 
In   the  unconquerable  spirit  of   '98. 

For  six  decades  and  mm-e  the  veterans  of 
the  war  with  Spain  have  kept  afiame  the 
fire  of  patriotism  handed  down  by  the  vet- 
erans of  the   earlier  wars  of  our  Republic. 

As  the  evening  deepens,  and  otir  ranks 
diminish,  we  still  stand  at  attention,  salut- 
ing Old  Olory  and  proud  In  the  knowledge 
that  always  we  have  kept  the  faith  with  otir 
country  and  her  destiny. 

Our  country,  right  or  wrong,  our  country, 
and  where  the  people  rule  as  In  our  repre- 
sentative democracy  and  all  decisions  come 
from  the  people  there  Is  a  stonewall  shield 
against  that  which  Is  wrong  for  mankind. 

Ours  has  been  an  America  unafraid  of 
any  power  on  earth  however  strong  In  evil 
design  and  equally  unafraid  of  any  sacrifice 
of  our  lives  or  property  that  otir  own  se- 
ctuity  and  otir  guardianship  of  the  bastion 
of  democracy  might  demand. 

That  is  the  spirit  of  "98  that  as  soon  as  the 
last  of  us  has  answered  the  final  rollcall 
we  shall  leave  as  a  heritage  to  succeeding 
generations. 

In  defense  of  freedom  and  International 
morality.  Old  Glory  has  never  retreated  be- 
fore expediency  because  when  dangers 
threatened,  American  hearts  have  never  been 
faint.  Always  may  It  wave  in  dignity  and 
In  honor  over  a  land  truly  of  the  free  and 
the  brave. 

I  had  hoped  and  looked  forward  fondly  to 
being  with  you.  As  the  Congress  Is  In  dally 
session  and  the  times  are  trying,  I  know 
you  would  wish  me  to  remain  at  my  post  of 
duty.     That,  too,  is  In  the  spirit  of  "98. 

Ood  bless  my  surviving  conu-ades  of  the 
war  that  started  our  ootintry  on  its  road  of 
world  destiny.     Ood  bless  the  widows  and 
the  families  of  otir  departed  comrades. 
Baxratt  O'Haka, 
Member  of  Congress. 

GCNKHAI.   LXAVX   TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  desire  to  do  so 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  me  that  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans  are  now  holding  their  63d  na- 
tional encampment  In  the  city  of  Little 
Rock.  Ark.  The  encampment  began  on 
September  17  and  will  continue  through 
September  21. 

We  in  Arkansas  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  this  group  of  fine  American 
patriots  again  selected  our  State  and 
our  capital  city  for  their  annual  con- 
vention. I  Join  with  all  of  my  fellow 
Arkansans  in  extending  to  each  Spanish 
War  veteran  a  welcome  and  best  wishes 
for  a  highly  successful  encampment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  am  aware  of  the 
notable  work  which  is  done  by  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  through 
their  representatives  in  appearances  be- 
fore the  various  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  carrying  out  the  policies  of 
the  organization  and,  particularly,  in 
promoting  the  welfare  and  interests  of 
Spanish  War  veterans.  In  this  regard, 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
laudable  and  aggressive  manner  in 
which  officials  of  the  organization  repre- 
sent its  members  before  the  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  Governor 
and  my  fellow  Arkansans  in  congratu- 
lating this  organization  on  its  63d  na- 
tional encampment  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
and  in  extending  to  each  and  every 
Spanish  War  veteran  the  best  wishes 
of  my  entire  State.  I  know  their  meet- 
ing will  be  a  successful  and  pleasant 
one. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  glad  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  niinois  [Mr.  O'HaraI 
has  called  attention  to  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Spanish-American  War 
veterans. 

The  entire  Western  Hemisphere  owes 
an  enduring  debt  of  gratitude  to  these 
brave  men,  whose  ranks  include  our  be- 
loved colleague  from  Illinois. 

As  they  meet  in  their  national  conven- 
tion, freemen  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
face  a  new  threat  to  freedom  from  an 
even  deadlier  enemy  of  liberty— interna- 
tional communism. 

May  we  meet  our  challenge  of  the 
1960s,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  same  cour- 
age and  unselfish  dedication  to  duty  that 
marked  the  service  of  our  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans,  more  than  60 
years  ago. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Join- 
ing in  all  good  wishes  to  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  I  wish  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  affection  to  the  memory  of  a 
past  commander  in  chief  of  that  fine  vet- 
eran organization,  the  late  Cornelius 
Kelly,  of  the  district  that  I  am  privileged 
to  represent.  ComeUus  Kelly  was  my  be- 
loved friend  and  was  tireless  as  a  civic 
leader  in  all  good  works  in  the  ward  I 
represented  in  the  City  Council  of  Chi- 
cago. He  was  a  noble  representative  of 
the  veterans  of  the  War  with  Spain 

Mrs.  QRIPPrniS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
greetings  and  good  wishes  to  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  now  convened  in 
annual  encampment. 

Michigan  occupies  a  large  and  honored 
place  in  the  history  of  the  War  with 
Spain.  Both  Secretary  of  War  Alger 
and    General    Shafter.    commander    in 
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chief  of  the  expeditionary  force  at  the 
siege  of  Santiago  in  Cuba,  were  from 
Michigan.  The  second  volunteer  regi- 
ment to  land  in  Cuba,  following  by  a 
day  or  two  the  Rough  Riders,  was  the 
33d  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry,  in 
which  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara],  the  last  surviving 
veteran  of  that  war  In  the  Congress,  was 
a  corporal.  Mr.  O'Hara  was  15  when  he 
enlisted,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  one 
of  seven  members  of  the  sophomore  class 
in  the  Benton  Harbor  High  School  who 
joined  up  with  Company  I  of  the  33d 
Michigan  would  indicate  that  there  were 
many  in  the  fighting  force  who  were  un- 
der the  formal  18-year-old  requirement. 
Colonel  Boynton  and  his  33d  Michigan 
was  at  the  extreme  left  of  Shafter's  at- 
tacking force  on  July  1  and  2,  1898,  the 
line  extending  from  San  Juan  Hill  to 
Port  Aguadores,  where  the  33d  Michi- 
gan was  posted.  The  largest  Michigan 
casualties  were  in  Company  M.  composed 
exclusively  of  sons  of  Civil  War  veterans. 
The  Spanish  War  veterans  have 
served  faithfully  and  well  their  country 
in  war  and  peace.  I  am  happy  that  to- 
day the  House  is  taking  notice  of  their 
annual  encampment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  to  extend  for  myself  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  our  congratulations  to  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  on  the 
most  successful  commencement  of  their 
annual  encampment  and  our  sincere 
wish  that  every  minute  of  their  reunion 
will  be  filled  with  Joy  and  a  sense  of 
high  and  patriotic  accomplishment.  I 
wish  to  compUment  the  members  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  USWV  on 
the  fine  manner  in  which  always  they 
have  cooperated  with  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  privileged  to  be  chairman. 
They  have  set  a  pattern  for  the  effective 
working  together  of  the  Congress  and 
the  veteran  organizations  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  veterans  of  all  our 
wars. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bugle  spilled  Its  stirring  notes  of  assem- 
bly at  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  today  where  at 
their  62d  encampment,  the  veterans 
of  the  Spanish  American  War  are  as- 
sembled. Here  the  heroes  of  that  vic- 
tory met  to  renew  the  old  camaraderie 
that  has  been  celebrated  for  many  dec- 
ades in  the  past.  These  happy  and 
spirited  veterans  mull  over  the  memories 
of  the  encampments  of  yesteryear.  The 
great  strength  that  the  United  States 
developed  militarily  and  commercially 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  after  the 
Spanish  American  War  was  a  direct  re- 
sult of  thij  respect  and  recognition  that 
these  valiant  heroes  earned  for  their 
country. 

The  Veterans  of  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can War  continue  during  peace  to  con- 
tribute their  services  to  develop  the 
sinews  of  government — many  of  them 
serving  in  very  important  capacities  both 
in  public  and  private  life.  We  have  but 
to  point  to  the  career  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  realize 
the  Impetus  given  to  his  pohtlcal  career 
through  lus  distinguished  and  heroic 
services  with  the  Rough  Riders  in  that 
war. 


Our  versatile  and  brilliant  orator  and 
lawyer,  Barratt  O'Hara.  formerly  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Illinois,  and  for 
msmy  terms  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  served  with  honor  at 
San  Juan  Hill  and  the  Cuban  campaign. 

We  hope  there  may  be  many  such  en- 
campments in  the  future  where  these 
heroic  veterans  will  meet  again.  It 
would  come  with  a  sad  feeling  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  each 
within  himself  understands  the  cruel 
philosophy  of  life,  that  everything 
passes — to  so  contemplate  the  great  loss 
to  the  Nation  of  their  influence  for  patri- 
otic and  civic  good  which  can  never  be 
replaced  in  the  future  because  of  their 
patriotic  devotion  to  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hold  the  highest  de- 
gree of  admiration  for  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  and  we 
pray  that  the  blessings  of  God  will  rest 
upon  them  that  they  may  continue  in 
their  valiant  work  for  God  and  country 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remaiks  of  the  distingiiished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  in  connection  with  the 
annual  encampment  of  the  Spanish 
War  veterans.  A  nimiber  of  these  vet- 
erans live  in  my  district  and  while  I 
know  that  not  very  many  of  them  have 
been  able  to  plan  to  make  this  trip,  they 
are  nonetheless  interested,  and  because 
of  their  interest  I  too  am  interested. 

It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  they  have  a 
wonderful  meeting  and  I  hope  for  them 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  view  their  problems 
sympathetically. 


NATHAN  STRAUS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  Nathan  Straus  last  Wednesday  is 
mourned  by  millions  in  New  York  and 
throughout  the  Nation  who  appreciated 
his  combination  of  crusading  idealism 
and  practical  wisdom.  Although  I  never 
had  the  privilege  of  close  personal  friend- 
ship with  him.  I  admired  his  character 
and  achievements,  and  I  feel  a  deep  sense 
of  loss. 

Nathan  Straus  acquired  his  abiding 
interest  in  housing  as  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Senate  from  the  upper 
West  Side  of  Manhattan,  an  area  which 
I  have  the  honor  now  to  represent  in 
Congress.  It  is  good  to  feel  that  we.  his 
neighbors  of  the  West  Side,  or  otir  par- 
ents, had  the  wisdom  to  send  this  intel- 
ligent and  pubUc-spirited  man  to  Albany, 
where  he  served  the  State  and  the  West 
Side  with  distinction  from  1921  to  1926 
and  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  great 
career  in  houshag.  He  saw  the  need  for 
legislation  to  regulate  housing,  for  pub- 
lic planning  and  public  construction, 
and  for  pubUc-spirited  activity  In  the 
field  of  private  housing.  After  his  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  State  senate, 
he  sponsored  the  privately  owned  lim- 
ited  dividend   housing   project   in   the 
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Bronx  known  aa  Hillside  Homes  and 
served  as  its  first  president. 

As  NRA  administrator  of  New  York 
State  in  1934.  as  special  housing  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City  to  make  a  Euro- 
pean housing  svu-vey  in  1935,  as  member 
of  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
In  1936.  Nathan  Straus  built  a  reputation 
as  an  able  executive — one  who  could  see 
what  needed  to  be  done  and  who  made 
sure  that  what  needed  to  be  done  was 
done.  In  1937  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  appointed  Nathan  Straus  head 
of  the  TT.s.  Housing  Authority,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  served  until  1942,  administer- 
ing an  $800  million  housing  program  and 
establishing  policies  that  have  inspired 
governments,  associations,  and  private 
Investors  and  builders  in  some  of  the 
most  beneficial  planning  and  building. 

Since  1943  Mr.  Straus'  infiuence  has 
been  exerted  through  WMCA  and  its 
associated  radio  stations  He  has  been 
a  vigorous  champion  of  the  right  and 
duty  of  radio  to  express  editorial  opinion, 
clearly  labeled  as  such;  and  the  growing 
importance  of  the  brief  editorial,  in  radio 
and  television,  is  largely  to  be  credited 
to  his  pioneering  efforts. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  the  people  of  New  York  City, 
owe  honor  and  gratitude  to  the  memory 
of  this  consistent  champion  of  liberal 
and  democratic  causes.  He  was  a  good 
neighbor  to  all  of  us.  Our  sympathy 
goes  out  to  his  widow,  his  brother,  his 
four  sons,  and  his  grandchildren. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  associate 
with  my  remarks  the  eloquent  tribute  to 
Nathan  Straus  which  appeared  in  the 
editorial  colxmuis  of  the  New  York  Times 
on  September  14: 

NAVBAJf   SnATS 

AU  formx  ot  pompoalty  w«r«  polaon  to 
HaUian  Strmua.  Bom  to  wealth  and  aodal 
preatlgs.  he  ipeot  hla  life  crusading  for  slum 
clearance,  dvll  rtfhts  and  the  ameUoration 
of  ur^nt  community  problems.  As  admin- 
istrator of  the  n.a.  Housing  Authority  under 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  he  carried 
through  an  $800  million  public  housing  pro- 
gram. But  his  greetest  delight  was  In  bat- 
tling the  timorous  traditions  at  the  radio  In- 
dustry and  turning  his  Independent  station. 
WMCA.  Into  a  forthright  champion  of  liberal 
causes.  Hla  death  at  73  deprives  New  York 
of  one  of  Its  most  enterprising  and  engaging 
dtlaenc 


which  is  of  great  economic  Importance 
to  Alabama,  a  great  majority  of  the  In- 
d^;>endent  feed  dealers  and  growers  will 
face  certain  bankruptcy. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  crux  of  the 
problem  is  overproduction  caused  by  a 
surplus  of  laying  hens  in  breeder  flocks. 
Contributing  to  this  overproduction,  in 
large  measure,  is  a  practice  which  hsa 
grown  up  in  the  industry  known  as  ver- 
tical integration — a  practice  by  which 
PKHiltry  production  is  overencouraged  by 
large  feed  manufacturers  with  Uttle  re- 
gard to  the  crucial  relationship  between 
supply  and  demand.  One  does  not  have 
to  draw  pictures  to  show  what  happens 
to  the  price  of  a  commodity  in  which  the 
supply  greatly  outnimabers  the  demand. 

Quick  relief  must  be  found  to  alleviate 
this  growing  distress  in  the  poultry  in- 
dustry. As  one  immediate  solution, 
therefore.  I  urge  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  purchase  from  15  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  breeder  hens  in  the  industry 
for  use  in  the  school  lunch  program  and 
other  food  programs  imder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  have  some- 
thing to  work  on  before  the  House,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as  reen- 
acted  by  the  Agricultural  Marketmg 
Agreements  Act  of  1937.  The  amend- 
ment is  for  the  authorization  of  market- 
ing orders  primarily  for  quotas  or  set- 
asides  to  reduce  supplies.  The  effect  of 
this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  be  to  turn 
the  price  of  broilers  up  again  toward  an 
economically  feasible  level  without  the 
need  fM*  Government  price  fixing  or  sub- 
sidies to  the  broiler  growers. 

This  is  the  same  bill  as  was  Introduced 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Senator  Tal- 
iiAOGE.  and  with  whom  several  other 
Senators  from  broiler-growing  States 
joined  in  its  sponsorship. 


ECONOMIC    PUGHT    OP    NA-nON^S 
BROILER  GROWERS 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  from  broiler-producing  areas  have, 
for  many  months,  been  watching  with 
grave  concern  the  continued  worsening 
of  the  economic  plight  of  the  Nation's 
broiler  growers.  A  crisis  of  the  meanest 
proportions  can  now  be  observed  when 
we  see  that  in  many  areas  the  price 
which  growers  are  receiving  for  their 
broilers  has  fallen  as  low  as  10  cents 
per  pound  as  compared  to  a  production 
cost  of  about  14  cents.  Unless  some  re- 
Hef  is  soon  prorided  for  this  industry 


NORTHERN   VIRGINIA    HIGHWAY 
SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchwewgelI  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  Inform  the  House  of  a  most  un- 
fortunate and  uncalled  for  criticism 
made  of  the  Congress  by  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  General  Assembly  and  to 
set  the  record  straight  regarding  the 
problem  of  the  Shirley  Highway  in 
northern  Virginia. 

On  Thursday,  August  17  last,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Public  Roads  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  I*ublic 
Works  held  a  hearing  on  the  Shirley 
Highway  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  September  6.  During  the 
hearing,  several  members  of  the  sub- 
committee spoke  critically  of  the  high- 
way services  provided  by  the  State  of 
Virginia  for  Its  taxpayers  In  the  north - 
em  Virginia  area  where  many  Members 
of  the  House  reside  while  Congress  is  in 
session.  I  took  the  occasion  to  point  out 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Vir- 
ginia receive  Federal  benefits  over  and 
above  those  granted  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  In  Iowa  we  have 


to  build  our  own  bridges  and  do  not  get 
any  extra  bridges  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  following  day,  Friday,  August  18. 
the  Northern  Virginia  Sun.  a  daily  news- 
paper of  wide  circulation  in  Arlington 
and  Fairfax  Counties,  printed  on  its 
front  page  a  story  about  the  hearixkg.  It 
was  headlined.  "Congressmen  Hit  Vir- 
ginia Traflac"  and  quoted,  accurately.  I 
believe,  many  of  the  criticisms  voiced 
during  the  hearing. 

In  the  column  adjoining  this  story  was 
an  item  headed,  "Mann  Hits  Back." 
Its  first  sentence  said: 

Arlington  Delegate  Harrison  Mann  toesed 
back  a  few  criticisms  today  at  do-nothing 
Congressmen  who  aired  their  views  about 
Virginia  Thursday. 

Further  down,  it  quoted  Mann  as 
saying : 

Prom  1955  to  1959  these  blowhard  critics 
and  the  10th  E>lstrlct  Congressman,  Repre- 
sentative Joel  T.  BaoTHnj,,  sat  (m  their 
hands  and  did  nothing  to  Implement  this 
agreement. 

The  agreement  he  referred  to  was  for 
the  improvement  of  Shirley  Highway. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  two  stories  from  the  Northern 
Virginia  Sun  of  August  18,  1961,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

COHGRESSMEN    HiT    ViKCIKIA    TRAITIC HIGH- 
WAYS  AnE   Called   Jungles 

Congressmen  living  In  northern  Virginia 
aired  so  many  views  critical  of  Virginia 
traffic,  and  Virginia  in  general,  that  a  House 
subcommittee  ran  out  of  time  to  act  on  a 
Shirley  Highway  bill  Thursday. 

An  Alabama  Congressman,  who  bucks  Shir- 
ley jams  every  day,  painted  a  bitter  picture 
of  rush  hour  Shirley  : 

"A  jungle  of  vehicles  in  a  no-man's  land." 
where  a  traffic-stalled  motorist  will  never  see 
a  policeman  if  he  stays  out  there  till  dooms- 
day." 

Representative  Robert  E.  Jones,  Democrat. 
of  Alabama,  said  he  had  left  his  house  at 
1340  Martha  Custls  Drive.  Alexandria,  at  6 
minutes  of  9  and  didn't  get  to  the  House 
Office  Building  imtU  10  ajn. 

He  wanted  assurance  that  Virginia  will 
police  Shirley  Highway  when  It  takes  over 
ownership  of  the  federally  owned  subvirban 
section. 

Jones  and  other  House  Roads  Subconunlt- 
tee  members  living  m  northern  Virginia  have 
a  sort  of  "hometown"  interest  in  the  Shirley 
bUl  before  the  committee. 

An  "ironclad  agreement,"  guaranteeing 
that  Virginia  will  maintain  the  highway  and 
Pentagon  network,  was  demanded  by  sub- 
committee member  Prank  E.  Smtth,  Demo- 
crat, of  Mississippi,  who  lives  at  904  And- 
over  Drive,  Alexandria. 

Representative  Smith  testified  that — 
•*The  only  work  I've  ever  seen  done  on 
highways  in  Virginia  was  by  convict  road 
gangs  and  they're  always  escaping.  •  •  • 
The  guards  are  so  stupid  that  when  two  con- 
victs ran  off  one  day,  my  wife  bad  to  call  up 
officials  and  tell  them  they'd  escaped." 

The  Mississippi  Congressman  allowed 
that  he's  sorely  disappointed  at  the  service 
Virginia  gives  her  taxpayers  and  added: 

"Kothlng'B  ever  been  done  for  northem 
Tlrglnla — ezceipt  by  tte  Fe<lerai  Covevn- 
■icnt." 

Like  sentiments  were  caressed  by  lowm 
Republican,  Fred  Schwengel,  of  400&  NeUla 
Cuetis  Drive.  Arlington,  who  complained 
ttiat  "out  in  Iowa,  we  build  our  own  bridges 
and  we  dont  get  all  ttwse  extra  bridges  built 
for  VIS."" 
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DlBtrlct  of  Ck>liunbla  funds  that  finance 
Potomac  bridge  building  are  appropriated  by 
Congress. 

The  District  and  Virginia  get  Federal  bene- 
fits "over  and  above  those  granted  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States,"  he  said. 

The  State  of  Virginia's  attitude  toward 
Federal  employees  swelling  the  population  of 
its  northern  borders  seemed  to  puzzle  Repre- 
sentative John  A.  Blatnik,  Republican,  of 
Minnesota,  who  lives  at  2900  North  Kensing- 
ton, Arlington. 

"Virginia  seems  to  look  on  Federal  em- 
ployees as  a  burden  •  •  •  I  wish  Minnesota 
had  such  a  burden." 

Representative  Waltib  L.  McVrr.  Repub- 
lican, of  Kansas,  of  1400  South  Joyce  Street, 
Arlington,  suggested  that  truck  traffic  ac- 
counted for  much  of  Shirley's  traffic  diffi- 
culties. 

Federal  Highway  Commissioner  Rex  Whlt- 
ton  offered  the  comforting  promise  that  the 
Capital  Beltway  will  siphon  most  trucks  off 
Shirley  Highway. 

Mann   Htts   Back 

Arlington. — Arlington  Delegate  Harrison 
Mann  tossed  back  a  few  criticisms  today  at 
do  nothing  Congressmen  who  aired  their 
views  about  Virginia  Thursday. 

Virginia  agreed  in  1965  to  take  over  Shir- 
ley Highway  and  the  Pentagon  network  on 
Federal  terms,  Mann  said,  and  then  waited 
vainly  for  4  years  for  the  United  States  to 
take  advantage  of  her  agreement. 

"From  1955  to  1959  these  blowhard  critics 
and  the  10th  District  Congressman  (Republi- 
can Representative  Joel  T.  Brothh^)  sat  on 
their  hands  and  did  nothing  to  Implement 
this  agreement,"  Mann  declared. 

The  Arlington  delegate  said  that  in  1959 
Virginia  'was  forced  to  rescind  the  agree- 
ment, as  conditions  on  Shirley  Highway  had 
become  so  bad  that  the  original  contract  was 
out  of  date." 

Mann  suggested  that  If  the  critical  Con- 
gressmen "do  not  represent  their  constit- 
uents any  better  than  they  represent  the 
national  Interest  in  the  metropyolltan  area, 
they're  doing  a  sorry  Job  Indeed." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  actively  en- 
gaged in  politics  becomes  accustomed  to 
being  criticized  and  called  names.  I 
know  I  have  been.  I  am  sure  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  our 
able  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Virginia's  10th  Congressional  District, 
Mr.  Broyhill,  have  been  called  names  on 
many  occasions. 

Many  of  us  do  not  believe  in  answer- 
ing name  callers  in  kind,  because  by  so 
doing  we  would  simply  lower  ourselves  to 
their  level.  The  fact  is  that  politicians 
usually  resort  to  name  calling  to  cover 
up  their  own  shortcomings.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  practice  is  a  mark  of  small- 
ness. 

In  this  case,  my  curiosity  was  aroused 
by  such  an  unexpected  spate  of  invective. 
It  was  particularly  surprising  because  the 
harshest  remarks  by  subcommittee  mem- 
bers during  the  hearing  to  which  I  have 
referred,  came  from  members  of  Mr. 
Mann's  own  political  party— from  the 
Democratic  side — and  because  Mr.  Broy- 
hill spoke  not  a  word  of  criticism. 

I  have  been  making  inquiries.  The 
answers  have  been  interesting.  For  one 
thing,  I  have  found  nothing  to  indicate 
any  exception  to  the  generalities  I  spoke 
of  a  moment  ago  about  political  name 
callers. 

Morning  and  evening  rush-hour  traflQc 
is  bad  on  all  main  highways  in  northern 
Virginia,  particularly  in  Arlingtoa    Mr. 
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Harrison  Mann  represents  Arlington  in 
the  Virginia  General  Assembly.  Resi- 
dents of  the  area  long  have  contended, 
and  have  cited  figures  to  prove,  that  they 
get  back  from  the  State  far  less  in  high- 
way and  other  services,  than  they  pay  in 
in  taxes.  Clearly,  the  State  government 
has  spent  less  on  highway  work  In 
northern  Virginia,  in  proportion  to  its 
population  and  revenue  production,  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  and 
when  Mr.  Mann  has  spoken  out  strongly 
on  this  matter  in  the  State  legislature. 
Not  only  Shirley  Highway  but  other 
northern  Virginia  arteries  such  as 
Arlington  Boulevard  and  Lee  Highway 
long  since  .should  have  been  widened  and 
improved  fo  ease  the  daily  bumper-to- 
bumper  traffic  jams.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  would  have  been  im- 
proved, had  Mr.  Mann  and  his  northern 
Virginia  colleagues  Insisted  strenuously 
on  a  fair  and  proper  return  distribution 
of  the  State's  revenue  Income. 

I  can  only  repeat  that  politicians 
usually  resort  to  name-calling  to  cover 
their  own  shortcomings,  and  that  the 
practice  is  a  mark  of  smallness. 

Having  gotten  into  the  subject,  I  have 
also  explored  the  history  of  the  move  for 
improvement  of  Shirley  Highway,  which 
Mr.  Mann  intimates  would  have  been  ac- 
complished earlier  if  we  "blowhard 
critics  *  and  Mr.  Broyhill  had  not  sat  on 
our  hands. 

As  a  result  of  this  digging,  I  can  tell 
the  House  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  there  would  have  been  no  agree- 
ment for  widening  of  Shirley  Highway; 
there  would  have  been  no  enabling  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  House,  and  the 
project  still  would  be  a  matter  for  some 
time  in  the  future,  had  It  not  been  for 
the  efforts  of  our  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia's 10th  District. 

If  there  has  been  any  foot-dragging  on 
this  project.  It  has  been  on  the  part  of 
Virginia.  Its  officials,  up  until  now,  had 
steadily  presented  what  they  knew  were 
imrealistic  demands  In  order  to  prevent 
or  delay  the  expenditure  of  even  the 
State's  tiny  share  of  the  cost  of  widen- 
ing Shirley  Highway.  Congressman 
Broyhill,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
and  the  appropriate  congressional  bodies 
all  have  realized  fully  the  urgent  need 
for  the  project  and  have  sought  dili- 
gently to  bring  it  to  fruition. 

Among  those  who  have  been  the  most 
critical  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
alleged  delay  in  this  matter,  have  been 
Arlington  Delegate  Harrison  Mann  and 
Arlington's  State  Senator  Charles  R. 
Fenwick.  And  yet  I  can  find  no  record 
of  any  attempt  by  either  to  persuade  the 
State  highway  department,  over  which 
Virginia  State  legislators  have  the  same 
degree  of  Influence  as  we  in  Congress 
have  over  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  to 
accept  a  reasonable  and  realistic  com- 
promise. 

Officials  holding  elective  office  from 
the  same  area  have  an  obligation  to  work 
together  for  their  area's  good,  regardless 
of  the  specific  jurisdiction  of  the  office 
to  which  they  have  been  elected.  But 
from  my  search  of  the  record  In  this  in- 
stance, it  is  obvious  that  these  Arlington 
County  members  of  the  State  legislature 


complained  loud  and  long  about  the  Fed- 
eral Government  without  making  any 
effort  to  end  the  stalemate  on  the  State 
end.  And  an  end  to  the  stalemate  was 
what  was  urgently  desired  by  residents 
of  the  area  they  purport  to  represent. 

Congressman  Broyhill.  on  the  other 
hand,  has  conferred  repeatedly  with  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  officials,  with 
chairmen  of  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees,  with  committee  mem- 
bers, and  all  other  interested  officials  In 
Washington.  Not  only  has  he  worked 
diligently  in  his  own  official  sphere,  but 
on  at  least  two  occasions  he  has  gone 
to  Richmond  to  try  to  do  the  job  of 
achieving  State  action  which  Messrs. 
Mann  and  Fenwick  have  failed  to  do. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
members  of  the  Pubhc  Roads  Subcom- 
mltee  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  dire 
need  to  get  this  project  In  motion  and 
have  done  everything  they  could  to  en- 
courage all  concerned  to  reach  an  ac- 
ceptable compromise.  When  this  finally 
was  done,  the  legislative  action  was 
promptly  initiated  by  the  subcommittee. 

Yet  this  Mr.  Harrison  Mann  now  has 
the  effrontery  to  say  that  Mr.  Broyhill 
and  "these  blowhard  critics  sat  on  their 
hands." 

I  say  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  un- 
derlying reason  for  political  name  call- 
ing usually  Is  to  cover  up  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  name  caller. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  further  verification 
of  the  above  by  inserting  a  full  history 
of  the  Shirley  Highway  negotiations. 
The  Shoujct  Hiohwat 

The  Shirley  Highway  In  Virginia  was  built 
under  the  Defense  Highway  Act  of  1941. 
which  provided  for  construction  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  certain  highways 
deemed  essential  to  the  war  effort.  The  act 
stipulated  that  all  such  roads  would  be 
transferred  ultimately  to  the  States  through 
which  they  traveled,  under  conditions  agree- 
able to  State  and  Federal  officials.  The 
Shirley  Highway  Is  the  only  highway  built 
under  this  act  which  Is  still  owned  by  the 
Federal   Government. 

There  were  desultory  discussions  between 
Virginia  and  Federal  officials  during  the 
postwar  years  on  the  statxis  of  Shirley  High- 
way but  nothing  definite  ever  occurred.  In 
May  of  1954.  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  In- 
formally asked  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Highways  to  assume  the  maintenance  of  the 
highway  from  Virginia  Route  7  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  so-called  Pentagon  network, 
near  the  Army-Navy  Country  Club.  In 
further  negotiations,  the  Federal  Bureau 
proposed  that  the  State  also  take  over  and 
maintain  the  Pentagon  network. 

By  letter  dated  February  9,  1955,  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Roads  put  this  pro- 
posal in  writing,  and  said  the  Bureau 
planned  to  ask  legislation  whereby  the  roads 
would  be  Improved  and  turned  over  to  Vir- 
ginia and  the  State  henceforth  would  own 
and  maintain  them. 

On  March  24.  1955,  the  Virginia  State 
Highway  Commission  approved  a  resolution 
accepting  the  Bureau's  proposal. 

On  April  16,  1956,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce transmitted  to  both  branches  of 
Congress  legislation  authorizing  Federal  Im- 
provement of  Shirley  Highway  and  the 
Pentagon  network,  and  their  subsequent 
transfer  to  the  State  for  ownership  and 
future  maintenance.  On  June  27,  1956,  the 
able  gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr.  Fallon, 
as  chairman  of  the  Public  Roads  Subcom- 
mittee, Introduced  the  bill  and  a  hearing 
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was  held  on  July  11.  Congress,  however, 
adjourned  before  any  action  could  be  taken 
on  the  blU. 

The  following  year.  1957.  the  Commerce 
Department  resul»n)tt«d  the  draft  legisla- 
tion on  February  6  and  and  It  was  intro- 
duced anew  by  Mr.  Fallon  on  February  30. 
Mr.  Fallon  plaimed  to  seek  action  on  the 
bill.  By  this  time,  however,  the  interstate 
highway  program  had  been  started,  and 
there  was  a  delay  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's formal  report  on  the  bllL  It  finally 
reached  Congress  In  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  dated  July  10,  1957, 
asking  that  legislative  action  be  withheld 
while  the  Department  determined  whether 
the  work  could  be  performed  as  part  of  the 
Interstate  System.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
further  action  that  year. 

On  October  29.  1958.  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  B.  D.  Tallamy  wrote  Vir- 
ginia Highway  Coaunisaloner  Samuel  D.  May 
setting  forth  a  specific  proposal;  briefly,  it 
was  that  part  of  the  proposed  Improvements 
would  be  carried  out  under  the  Interstate 
System  with  a  9$-«  division  of  cosU,  and 
part  would  be  unflcrtaken  entirely  by  the 
Federal  Oovemmeoit.  On  November  24.  the 
State  replied;  it  pleaded  lack  of  funds  and. 
asked  that  the  agreement  provide  a  similar 
95-6  division  of  costs  on  two  other  major 
highway  projects  in  northern  Virginia.  On 
December  31,  the  Federal  Bureau  replied  that 
there  was  no  legal  authorlzaUon  to  accept 
theee  additional  provisions. 

From  my  personal  knowledge  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Roads  Subcommittee.  I 
know  that  throughout  this  period  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bbothux)  was 
doing  everything  t.n  fcls  power  to  bring  about 
the  quickest  possible  Improvement  of  Shirley 
Highway.  On  May  19,  1959.  hoping  for  a 
break  in  the  apparent  stalemate,  he  took  It 
np  with  the  Honorable  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  then 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  He  outlined  the 
entire  case  and  declared  his  beUef  that  "It 
la  time  the  Department  of  Commerce"  took 
a  firm  hand  In  this  matter,  particularly  by 
resubmitting  enabling  legislation  under  ad- 
ministration Eponsonihlp. 

Under  date  of  June  8,  1959,  Secretary 
Stratus  replied  in  some  detail.  He  concluded 
that  the  Department  was  "sympathetic  to 
the  need  for  Shirley  Improvements  but  that 
it  felt  it  had  cooperated  to  the  utmost  in 
trying  to  work  out  the  problem,  and  that  U 
felt  the  next  more  was  up  to  the  State. 

On  September  24,  1959,  the  Virginia  SUte 
Highway  CommlsEion  rescinded  Its  previous 
resolution  agreeing  to  accept  title  to  the 
Shirley  Highway  and  the  Pentagon  network. 
There  ensued  minor  exchanges  of  corre- 
spondence between  Federal  and  State  ofB- 
clals  expressing  hope  that  agreement  could 
be  arranged.  From  a  practical  standpoint, 
however,  there  was  no  progress  toward 
breaking   the  deadlock. 

This  past  winter.  Congressman  Bbothu-l, 
impressed  by  the  worsening  of  Shirley  High- 
way traffic  conditions  throughout  these  years 
of  futile  and  fruitless  negotiations,  deter- 
mined that  the  deadlock  had  to  be  broken 
and  Improvement  work  started  promptly. 

In  Janviary  of  this  year,  he  made  a  trip 
to  Richmond  to  dlsruse  the  matter  with  State 
officials.  He' brought  back  a  proposal  where- 
by Virginia  would  accept  the  Shirley  High- 
way If  Federal  officials  would  agree  to  per- 
mit a  parallel  route  to  be  built  through  the 
corridor  under  the  90-10  Interstate  System 
financing. 

Back  In  WaEhtrgton,  Mr.  BaoTHOJ.  dls- 
c\issed  the  matter  anew  with  Federal  Bureau 
of  Public  Boad4  officials.  They  told  him 
there  could  not  be  more  than  one  road 
tlirough  any  corridor  under  the  Interstate 
System.  Nevertheless,  on  March  23  be  Intro- 
duced HH.  6831,  Which  represented  the  Vir- 
ginia position. 

He  did  BO  in  the  logical  belief  that  the 
best  way  of  breaking  the  stalemate  would  be 


to  bring  the  entire  matter  into  the  open  and 
subject  it  to  the  glare  of  public  Interest  and 
pressures. 

In  April,  Mr.  Bbothill  personally  asked 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  PubUc 
Roads  Subcommittee  to  arrange  early  hear- 
Isg*  on  the  bilL  On  May  16,  a  hearing  was 
hekl  In  which  Federal  witnesses  supported 
the  section  of  the  bill  calling  for  widening 
and  Improvement  of  Shirley  Highway,  but 
opposed  the  section  providing  for  designation 
of  a  second  Interstate  highway  tlirough  the 
corridor. 

Dxirlng  the  next  few  weeks,  Mr.  BxoTHnx 
engaged  In  numerous  conferences  with  inter- 
ested officials,  including  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator Rex  M.  Whltton,  Deputy  High- 
way Cocnmlssloner  Francis  C.  Turner,  and 
several  of  their  staff  aids.  Th^  net  result 
was  a  softening  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads'  previous  Insistence  that  Shirley 
should  be  widened  to  cmly  six  lanes.  Instead 
of  eight. 

Next,  Mr.  BBOTHn,L  again  went  to  Rich- 
mond and  again  tried  to  persuade  State  offl- 
cials  to  accept  an  eight- lane  Shirley  without 
Insisting  on  a  second  highway;  futiU'e  de- 
velopments showed  that  he  did  ease  the 
State's  position. 

On  July  12,  the  Public  Roads  Subcom- 
mittee held  another  hearing  on  Mr.  BaoT- 
miL's  bin.  m  that  hearing,  Mr.  H.  H.  Harris., 
the  State  highway  commissioner,  agreed  that 
the  State  would  accept  and  maintain  Shirley 
Highway,  without  any  reference  to  a  second 
parallel  highway.  If  the  Biu-eau  of  Public 
Roads  would  agree  that  Shirley  be  widened 
to  eight.  Instead  of  six  lanes. 

The  State's  new  position  met  with  general 
approval  of  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  of  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  officials 
present.  All  concerned  agreed  to  explore 
the  poeslbilities  with  the  utmost  speed  and 
repwrt  back  to  the  subcommittee.  On 
Thursday,  July  27,  Federal  Highways  Com- 
missioner Whltton  and  State  Highway  Com- 
missioner Harris  reached  a  final  agreement. 
On  August  4,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
formally  recommended  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee  new  draft  legislation  which  would 
In  effect  authorize  consummation  of  the 
agreement  tind  the  bill  was  Introduced  in- 
dividually by  Messrs.  Buckltt,  Fallow,  and 
BKOTHnx.  On  August  17,  the  Public  Roads 
Subconunittee  held  another  hearing  and  on 
August  22  it  reconunended  Mr.  BucicLrr's 
bill,  with  amendments,  to  the  full  Public 
Works  Committee.  On  August  24,  the  full 
committee  voted  to  report  the  bill  favorably 
to  the  House. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  the  story  of 
the  Shirley  Highway  bill  we  have  passed. 
Clearly,  it  resulted  from  the  dedicated, 
nonpartisan  efforts  of  a  few  persons  like 
Congressman  Broyhill.  Clearly,  It  has 
been  handled  by  the  Public  Roads  Sub- 
committee without  any  injection  of  par- 
tisan political  considerations. 


THE  HONORABLE  F.  DICKINSON 
LETTS 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  selfless 
American,  one  of  Iowa's  favorite  sons 
and  a  friend  of  mine  whom  I  admire,  who 
was  recently  retired  from  the  UJ3.  dis- 
trict court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  tlie  Honorable  F. 
Dickinson  Letts  of  whom,  now  in  his 
86th  year,  it  may  justly  be  said,  "His 
youth  'gainst  time  and  age  hath  ever 
spumed." 

During  his  Judicial  career  which  spans 
a  period  more  than  40  years  on  the  State 
and  Federal  bench.  Judge  Letts  has  had 


a  rich  and  varied  experience  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  our  court  system  in- 
volving a  multitude  of  civil  and  criminal 
cases.  His  retirement  from  the  Federal 
judiciaiT  after  years  of  outstanding  and 
dedicated  service  leaves  a  void  which  will 
not  be  easily  filled.  His  life  is  a  testi- 
nKmy  to  the  Blackstonlan  observation: 
"They  are  the  depositaries  of  the  laws; 
the  living  oracles,  who  must  decide  in  all 
cases  of  doubt,  and  who  are  bound  by  an 
oath  to  decide  accorc&ng  to  the  law  of 
the  land." 

I  consider  myself  fortunate  sind  indeed 
proud  to  represent  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  was  so  ably  represented  by 
Judge  Letts  during  the  69th,  70th,  and 
71st  Congresses. 

F.  IXckinson  Letts  was  bom  on  a  farm, 
ill  Washington  County,  Iowa,  April  26. 
1875.  the  son  of  David  Grove  Letts  and 
Hannah  Gale  Dickinfion  Letts,  direct 
descendant  of  Nathaniel  Dickinson, 
Hadley.  Mass,,  who  was  bom  in  Cam- 
bridge, England,  and  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts In  1630  and  of  Neliemiah  Letts 
a  revoluntlonary  ancestor.  His  father 
served  in  the  Civil  War. 

Judge  Letts  received  his  secondary 
education  in  the  public  school  system  of 
Iowa.  The  first  school  he  attended  wa& 
Pine  Grove  which  was  constructed  on 
one  corner  of  the  family  homestead,  do- 
nated to  the  school  by  David  Grove  Letts. 
His  first  religious  training  was  received 
in  the  Bethel  Presbyterian  Church 
erected  at  the  opposite  comer  of  the 
homestead,  likewise  donated  by  his 
father.  He  graduated  with  a  B.S.  from 
Parsons  College.  This  same  institution 
paid  tribute  to  Its  outstanding  alumnus 
by  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws. 

Ever  inclined  toward  the  law,  he  at- 
tended Columbia  University  and  the 
University  of  Iowa  schools  of  law.  grad- 
uating from  the  latter  in  1899.  Admit- 
ted to  the  Iowa  bar,  he  Immediately 
entered  the  private  practice  of  the  law 
at  Davenport,  Iowa,  a  focal  point  from 
which  he  engaged  in  a  wide  range  of 
civil  practice.  His  work  encompassed 
both  trial  and  appellate  activities.  In 
March  ISll.  then  Governor  Carroll  ap- 
pointed him  judge  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict. He  served  in  the  capacity  of  State 
district  judge,  with  the  exception  of 
2  years,  imtil  his  resignation  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1925.  Thereupon  he  was  elected 
to  this  body  where  he  served  capably, 
always  upholding  the  interests  of  his 
constituents.  During  this  period  he 
served  on  various  committees,  including 
Banking  and  Currency,  Elections,  Ex- 
penditures in  the  executive  depart- 
ments. Indian  Affairs,  Patents  and  Pub- 
lic Lands.  The  Congressional  Record 
testifies  to  his  intense  and  lively  inter- 
est In  copyrights  and  Indian  affairs. 

On  May  5,  1933.  President  Herbert 
Hoover  appointed  him  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  now 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  He  served  as  chief  judge 
from  November  15.  1958  until  August  6, 
1959.  Contemporaneous  with  hfs  early 
Federal  Judicial  service,  Judfre  Letts  lec- 
tured in  the  Washington  College  of  Law 
on  damages  and  in  tJte  National  Uni- 
versity Law  School  on  mortgages. 
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Judge  Letts'  many  years  in  the  ju- 
diciary were  "sprinkled"  with  cases  in- 
volving novel  situations  and  problems  of 
national  significance:  cases  which  have 
left  a  lasting  imprint  in  the  annals  of 
the  law.  As  a  State  district  judge  he 
awarded  a  judgment  for  $750,000,  the 
largest  sum  up  to  that  time  in  a  civil 
suit  in  Iowa.  In  another  case  which  in- 
volved a  disputed  signature,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  render  an  opinion  based  on 
his  own  experience  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Iowa  in  recognition  thereof  up- 
held the  decision. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench,  Judge  Letts  ruled  against  the 
right  of  apartment  house  proprietors  to 
sub-meter  gas  to  their  tenants  for  a 
profit.  This  opinion  was  followed 
throughout  the  country.  Another  case 
at  which  he  presided,  which  likewise  re- 
ceived national  attention,  was  an  action 
brought  in  an  attempt  to  restrain  the 
Secretary  of  State  from  exercising  his 
official  duties  to  declare  the  repeal  of  the 
18th  amendment.  He  presided  over  a 
large  number  of  important  and  much 
publicized  criminal  cases,  including  the 
wartime  trial  of  George  Sylvester  Vie- 
reck,  and  more  recently  the  trial  of  a 
murderer  of  a  District  law  enforcement 
officer. 

The  last  3  years  of  Judge  Letts'  ca- 
reer have  been  among  the  most  strenuous 
he  has  experienced.  His  name  became 
known  from  length  to  breadth  of  the 
country  in  his  handling  of  the  case  to 
enjoin  James  M.  Hoffa's  right  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  president  of  the  Teamsters 
Union.  Out  of  that  action  came  the  ap- 
pointment by  Judge  Letts  of  a  board  of 
monitors  commissioned  to  see  to  it  that 
reforms  were  brought  about  in  the  union. 
His  judicious  handling  of  this  much 
publicized  case  has  led  one  observer  to 
remark:  "The  firm  and  patient  manner 
in  which  Judge  Letts  handled  this  diffi- 
cult and  tedious  matter  is  a  tribute  to 
his  career  on  the  bench.  Many  younger 
men  might  have  found  the  strain  on 
both  patience  and  energy  too  great." 

Judge  Letts  was  married  to  Josephine 
Nell  Haney  of  Muscatine.  Iowa,  July  20, 
1916.  They  have  no  children,  but  raised 
Dorothy  Hyla  Haney,  a  niece,  as  if  she 
were  their  own. 

Judge  Letts  is  a  32d  degree  Mason  and 
a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  State  Historical  Society  of 
Iowa,  Chevy  Chase  Club,  Lawyers  Club 
of  Washington  and  a  former  trustee  of 
Parsons  College.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Beta  Theta  Pi  Fraternity.  Phi  Delta  Phi 
Legue  Fraternity  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi 
Honorary  Fraternity.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Chevy  Chase  Presbyterian  Church. 

All  lowans  and  every  American  has 
every  reason  to  feel  pride  in  his  career, 
and  length  and  devotion  to  public  serv- 
ice. I  know  that  I  express  the  sentiments 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State  which  I  have 
the  honor  in  part  to  represent  when  I 
wish  for  Judge  Letts  many  years  of 
health  and  happiness  and  continued  use- 
fulness to  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  story 
published  recently  in  the  Davenport 
Times,   Davenport,   Iowa   that   reflects 


further  on  the  marvelous  record  of  this 
Iowa  statesman: 

F.  Dickinson  Lnrs,  86,  Dean  or  U.S.  Diamucr 

COUBT,    RZTDUES 

(By  Dorothy  WUliama) 

Washington. — Anyone  who  thinks  that 
Iowa-born  Judge  F.  Dickinson  Letts  is  quit- 
ting the  Federal  bench  here  Just  because 
he  says  he  wants  to  retire  Is  wrong. 

The  86-year-old  dean  of  the  U.S.  district 
court  here  still  hopes  to  don  his  Judicial 
robes  from  time  to  time  and  sit  on  the 
bench  under  a  law  which  allows  retired 
Judges  to  help  out  In  Federal  courts. 

GOOD    REST 

"If  I  retire,"  Letts  explained.  "I  am  not 
under  a  requirement  to  sit  but  I  am  privi- 
leged to  carry  on.  It's  my  hope,"  he  added, 
"that  after  a  good  rest  this  summer,  I  can  go 
ahead  with  work  this  fall." 

After  his  retirement,  Letts  hopes  to  go 
with  his  wife.  Josephine,  to  Massachusetts 
to  summer  on  the  north  side  of  Cape  Cod — 
the  other  side  of  the  Cape  from  where  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  his  family  have  their 
homes. 

"I  found  that  the  heavy  winter  here  this 
past  year  tired  me."  Letts  said,  "and  I  want 
to  be  free.  If  we  should  have  more  weather 
like  that,  to  go  somewhere  and  soak  up  some 
sunshine."  He  could  have  stepped  down 
from  the  bench  16  years  ago  at  full  pay.  but 
he  prefers  to  remain  active. 

UVED    IN    DAVENPOKT 

Letts,  who  was  born  April  26.  1875  In 
Washington  County,  Iowa,  and  lived  for 
many  years  In  Davenport,  first  came  here  as 
a  Republican  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  from  that  area.  He  recalls 
that  E.  P.  Adler.  the  late  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Times,  was  the  one  who  persuaded  him 
to  run  for  that  congressional  seat. 

His  legislative  service  was  ended  when 
President  Herbert  Hoover  appointed  him  to 
his  present  post  on  May  5.  1931.  From  No- 
vember 14,  1958,  to  August  6.  1959,  he  served 
as  chief  Judge  of  the  court. 

Although  Letts  is  best  known  nationally 
for  his  creation  of  the  board  of  monitors  to 
supervise  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  he  does  not  look  upon  this  as 
cither  his  most  important  or  most  interest- 
ing Judicial  experience. 

Two  other  cases  come  to  mind  when  he 
looks  back  over  the  30  years  on  the  bench. 

One  was  a  patent  case  with  so  many  liti- 
gants from  the  United  States  and  abroad 
that  they,  with  their  counsel,  completely 
filled  Letts'  courtroom.  The  dispute  con- 
cerned rival  claims  over  the  rights  to  a  proc- 
ess of  hardening  gypsum  for  the  purpose  of 
making  building  material. 

It  developed  in  the  course  of  the  testi- 
mony that  trade  publications  long  had  been 
suggesting  possible  ways  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  a  suitable  binder  for  gypsum. 

EXPERIMENTS 

Then  came  a  publication  that  advised  try- 
ing a  su'3stance  derived  from  boiled  seaweed 
as  a  binder.  Apparently  this  recommenda- 
tion led  to  experiments  by  a  host  of  com- 
panies. 

Letts  found  In  favor  of  the  U.S.  Gypsum 
Co.  since  In  his  opinion  that  company  was 
the  first  to  reduce  the  boUed  seaweed  proc- 
ess to  a  commercial  practice. 

The  lowan  also  recalls  with  Interest  a  case 
that  brought  another  courtroom  full  of  liti- 
gants to  Washington  for  the  sale  of  200  to 
300  acres  of  a  Federal  Government  reserva- 
tion In  Alaska. 

"They  all  had  to  come  here,"  Letts  eK- 
plalned,  "because  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  necessary  party,  could  only  be  sued 
here." 


KINO    MAN 


A  kindly  man  with  a  warm  friendliness, 
Letts  treasures  most  from  his  experience 
"the  confidence  and  good  will  which  I  think 
I  have  had  from  members  of  the  bar  and  as- 
sociates on  the  bench. 

"I  think,"  he  volunteered,  "that  it  is  im- 
portant to  every  Judge  to  have  that  relation- 
ship." 

Letts  expresses  one  of  his  basic  beliefs 
when  he  says  "I  think  you  must  always  give 
every  other  person  with  whom  you  deal  the 
benefit  of  good  Intentions  until  you  find 
your  faith  is  not  justified. 

TREAT   OTHERS 

"You  can't  get  along  well,"  he  said.  "If  you 
treat  others  in  a  spirit  of  dlstnut. 

In  this  Letts  Is  practicing  what  he 
preaches  when  he  Instructs  Jurors  that  under 
the  American  system  the  accused  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent  until  hU  guilt  is 
proven. 

The  Jurist  and  his  wife  have  one  daughter. 
Mrs.  O.  R.  McGuire,  Jr..  the  wife  of  a  mem- 
ber of  a  prominent  District  of  Columbia 
law  firm,  and  a  grandson  and  grand- 
daughter. The  McOulrea  live  in  nearby 
Vienna,  Va. 


WHY  THE  DISCRIMINATION? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point. 

Early  this  year  it  was  my  understand- 
ing that  if  I  obtained  100  cosponsors 
to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  4,  a 
hearing  would  be  granted  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  there  shall  be  no  further 
concessions  granted  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
which  must  be  extended  next  year  by  the 
Congress  or  it  will  die. 

Seventy-two  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  me  as  cosponsors,  but  we  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  have  our  day  in 
court. 

Whereas,  normally,  I  do  not  care  to 
criticize  a  committee  of  the  House,  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  concluded  hearings 
on  a  bill  which  would  not  only  place  a 
tariff  on  shrimp  but  would  impose  im- 
port quotas. 

That  bill  had  12  sponsors. 

Our  bill  has  73  sponsors. 

Our  bill  does  no  violence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity;  it  merely  calls  for 
a  temporary  halt  in  concessions  until  a 
more  thorough  study  may  be  made  of 
the  administration  of  this  program  and 
its  impact  upon  the  domestic  economy. 

The  shrimp  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  straight  protectionist  bill,  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act. 

How  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  must  73  Mem- 
bers wait  for  our  day  in  court? 

There  is  a  real  need  to  reexamine, 
with  great  care,  the  impact  of  foreign 
trade  on  our  domestic  economy.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  in  spite  of  a 
general  economic  upswing,  employment 
continues  to  fall  in  my  State. 
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Latest  data  prepared  by  official  sources, 
show  unemployment  in  July  was  11.9 
percent  as  against  11.7  percent  in  June, 
and  11.6  percent  in  July  of  1960. 

Here  are  some  t.igniflcant  figures  for 
industries  directly  jind  adversely  impact- 
ed: Glass  products,  15  percent  unem- 
ployed; pottery  and  related  products, 
3.1  percent  unemployed;  coal  mining, 
38.9  percent  unemployed. 

My  colleagues  may  wonder  why  I  wage 
this  fight  to  bring  some  sanity  into  the 
foreign  trade  program.  These  data  are 
all  the  justification  I  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  remarkable 
changes  in  today's,  world  is  the  inability 
of  our  industries  m  compete  with  those 
of  foreign  countajies  in  our  own  and 
in  foreign  markets.  Traditionally,  al- 
though we  have  maintained  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world,  we  have 
been  able  to  compete  with  other  coun- 
tries because  of  mass  production 
methods  and  of  technical  superiority. 
Today  we  are  no  longer  assured  of 
primacy. 

Since  World  War  n  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  worldwide  "giveaway"  pro- 
gram in  which  we  have  advanced  finan- 
cial aid  to  other  countries  in  order  that — 
in  the  immediate  postwar  years — such 
nations  might  rebuild  their  wartom 
economies  to  a  viable  position  and,  in- 
evitably, take  over  some  of  our  markets. 
Later,  we  began  a  similar  program  of 
technical  assistance  and  other  aid  to  the 
less -developed  countries  so  that  they 
might  industrialize  in  a  short  period  of 
time — a  process  that  took  two  to  three 
centuries  for  today's  industrialized  na- 
tions. Here,  we  entperlenced  discrimina- 
tion against  our  pi-oducts  in  order  to  per- 
mit such  nations  to  establish  an  indus- 
trial base. 

Concomitantly  with  our  aid  program, 
we  have  cooperated  with  other  nations 
in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — GATT — under  what  is  euphemis- 
tically called  a  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program.  As  a  result,  we  have 
consistently  lowered  our  tariff  rates  until 
today  they  are  only  a  fraction  of  their 
original  amount.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
other  nations  have  not  lowered  their 
tariffs  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  Perhaps 
this  was  inevitable  given  the  postwar  dif- 
ficulties in  the  free  world.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  remains. 

Thus,  today  we  are  faced  with  the  seri- 
ous problems  of  import  competition  and 
comp>etition  in  world  markets  which  are 
largely  the  result  of  our  own  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy.  A  stronger  [>osition 
against  dollar  discrimination  might  have 
alleviated  the  situation.  Billions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  to  reconstruct  and 
modernize  foreign  industries,  much  of 
which  has  come  from  the  pockets  of 
American  taxpayers.  Lowered  tariffs 
have  permitted  entry  of  foreign  products 
to  our  domestic  markets  in  a  veritable 
flood — products  which  can  sell  much 
cheaper  than  our  locally  produced  goods 
because  wages  are  lower,  raw  material 
prices  are  more  favorable  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  industry  is  more  modem  than 
ours. 

Small  wonder  that  Congress  has  never 
given  formal  approval  to  the  GATT  and 


that  each  year  there  is  deeper  and  deep- 
er concern  when  the  foreign-aid  program 
comes  up  for  consideration. 

Today,  the  proverbial  chickens  have 
come  home  to  roost.  We  find  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  badly  out  of  balance; 
with  the  exception  of  1957  when  there 
was  a  small  surplus,  there  has  been  an 
adverse  balance  every  year  since  1950. 
True,  only  in  1958,  1959,  and  1960  did 
it  reach  unmanageable  proportions.  We 
cannot  permit  such  an  outfiow  as  oc- 
curred in  these  3  years  to  go  on  for  any 
length  of  time.  Today,  it  is  more  favor- 
able but  it  has  required  appyeals  to  other 
nations,  a  costly  export  promotion  pro- 
gram, restrictions  on  U.S.  travelers 
abroad  and  other  measures  to  alleviate 
the  situation.  I  do  not  imply  that  im- 
ports are  the  sole  cause  of  this  anomaly, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  they  are  one 
of  the  chief  bases.  Indirectly,  import 
competition  has  caused  such  other  fsw;- 
tors  as  increased  foreign  investment 
which  contribute  to  the  diflBculty. 

Indirectly  the  gold  outfiow  dampens 
our  own  industrial  activity  because  it 
adds  to  the  pressure  on  the  Treasury 
Department  to  increase  interest  rates  on 
current  and  future  borrowing.  Natural- 
ly, the  more  costly  investment  is,  the  less 
there  will  be. 

So  serious  has  become  the  problem  of 
import  competition  that  many  Ameri- 
can firms  have  established  branches 
abroad  so  that  they  can  reap  the  benefits 
of  lower  production  costs,  which  enables 
them  to  supply  foreign  markets  on  a 
competitive  basis  with  other  nations. 
Many  American  firms  now  produce 
abroad  for  the  American  market. 

Needless  to  say,  with  our  aid  foreign 
countries  have  made  tremendous  strides 
in  improving  the  productivity  of  labor. 
Since  wage  rates  abroad  are  much 
lower — sometimes  as  much  as  75  per- 
cent— American  industry  finds  it  difficult 
to  compete,  particularly  in  labor-inten- 
sive industries.  Recently  the  French 
National  Institute  of  Statistics  and 
Economic  Studies  surveyed  hourly  wages 
and  fringe  benefits  in  manufacturing 
industries,  April  1959,  with  the  follow- 
ing results — in  U.S.  dollars: 


Country 


Italy 

Netlierlands 

France 

West  Oennaay... 

Brlfdnm 

Switn-rland 

l'nit«U  Kingd(»n. 

Sweden 

United  States 


Hourly 
wage 


10.35 
.44 
.47 
.54 
.66 
.67 
.68 
.94 
2.22 


Frtojee 
lienents 


Total 

cost  per 

hour 


10.26 
.13 
.24 
.34 
.17 
.10 
.10 
.14 

>.4« 


w.ei 

.57 
.71 
.78 
.73 
.77 
.78 
1.08 
2.68 


>  Excludes  7.3  cents  in  paid  lunch  and  rest  periods, 
travel  and  makcready  time,  which  are  not  considered 
social  charges  In  other  countries. 

The  recent  action  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  proposing  that  any  coun- 
try receiving  foreign  aid  must  agree  to 
limit  exports  of  any  industry  aided 
by  our  mutual  security  program  to  10 
percent  of  annual  production  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  but  will  not,  of 
itself,  prove  adequate. 

In  the  remainder  of  my  remarks,  I 
shall  address  myself  to  the  situation  in 


three  industries  which  are  important  to 
West  Virginia  and  show  the  effect  of  our 
present  program  upon  West  Virginia's 
economy. 

West  Virginia's  coal  industry  is  strug- 
gling for  survival.  It  is  my  State's  most 
important  industry.  Bituminous  coal 
production  in  1958-60  was  the  lowest  for 
any  3 -year  period  since  the  depression 
of  the  1930's.  Gas  and  fuel  oil  have  al- 
most entirely  superseded  coal  as  home 
heating  fuels ;  the  introduction  of  electric 
and  diesel  fuel  locomotives  on  our  rail- 
roads have  almost  eliminated  coal  from  a 
second  major  market.  As  more  pipe- 
lines are  constructed,  both  natural  gas 
and  oil  penetrate  into  more  markets 
where  coal  was  either  the  major  or  the 
only  available  fuel. 

In  West  Virginia  about  30  percent  of 
all  U.S.  coal  is  mined.  Coal  production 
in  the  United  States  was  621  million  tons 
in  1947.  but.  in  1960,  it  had  declined  to 
about  417  million  tons.  The  National 
Coal  Association  estimates  that  1961  pro- 
duction will  be  about  423  million  tons. 
West  Virginia  has  suffered  concomitantly 
with  this  national  decline  in  soft  coal 
production.  State  mining  emplosonent 
dropped  from  138,000  in  1948  to  68,000 
in  1958.  In  mid-April  1961  only  45,800 
were  employed,  a  decline  of  12.300  from 
mid-April  1960.  It  would  be  presumptu- 
ous of  me  to  say  that  all  of  the  difficulties 
of  West  Virginia's  coal  industry  are  the 
result  of  import  competition.  However, 
I  do  contend  that  a  fair  position  with 
respect  to  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil 
and  natural  gas  would  materially  aid  my 
State's  coal  industry. 

The  Federal  Government  has,  by  re- 
ducing tariffs  on  residual  fuel  in  1952 
and  by  liberal  quotas  for  imports  of 
such  oil  in  most  years  since  that  time, 
permitted  a  vast  increase  in  the  imports 
of  residual  oil  in  the  past  dozen  years — 
from  53  million  barrels  in  1948  to  181 
million  barrels  in  1958  and  to  approxi- 
mately 200  million  barrels  in  1960. 

In  1960  residual  oil  imports  displaced 
about  48  million  tons  of  coal  produc- 
tion, or  about  8 '72  percent  of  total  pro- 
duction. This  is  a  small  percentage, 
perhaps,  but  it  strikes  with  devastating 
effect  on  the  coal-producing  sections  of 
West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
eastern  Kentucky,  and  contiguous  areas. 

Mandatory  import  controls  on  re- 
sidual imports  have  done  little  to  allay 
this  problem.  In  fact,  they  frequently 
have  been  breached  to  accommodate 
those  importers  who  claim  that  their 
allowances  were  too  small  initially  or 
whose  customers  want  more  oil. 

Additionally,  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  importation  of 
natural  gas  from  Canada.  During  the 
summertime,  when  demand  is  slack, 
natural  gas  is  dumped  at  less  than  cost 
under  utility  boilers.  This,  I  contend, 
is  a  wasteful  use  of  a  premium  fuel  when 
adequate  supplies  of  coal  are  available. 

American  coal  resources  are  virtually 
unlimited.  Our  known  petroleum  re- 
serves could  last  20  to  40  years,  available 
natural  gas  fewer  years  than  that  even 
with  Mexican  and  Canadian  sources. 

Residual  imports,  of  course,  help  in 
prolonging  the  life  of  our  petroleiun  and 
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natural  gas.  but  what  M  war  comes?  As 
In  the  past,  much  reliance  would  neces- 
sarily be  placed  on  coal.  It  is  true  that 
coal's  productivity  increases  rank  above 
virtually  all  other  industries  and  that 
cost  has  remained  practically  stationary 
since  1950,  but  import  discrimination 
must  cease  if  the  industry  is  to  survive. 
As  an  example  of  the  loss  from  im- 
port competition,  I  quote  from  the  Con- 
gressional RxcoRO  of  August  21,  1961: 

Joseph  E.  Moody,  president  of  the  National 
Coal  Policy  Conference,  laat  month  gave  a 
House  subcommittee  this  picture: 

Baaed  on  1959  figrires,  coal  at  the  mouth 
of  a  West  Virginia  mine  was  worth  95.12 
a  ton.  Since  the  average  production  for  the 
West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania.  Virginia,  and 
east  Kentucky  area  Is  10.63  tons  per  man  a 
day,  this  would  mean  that — In  the  value  of 
the  coal  alone — each  million  barrels  of  resi- 
dual oil  replacing  coal  would  mean  a  iocs 
cf  11,229,000  at  the  mines. 

LOSE   22,580   DATS 

The  number  of  man-days  lost  would  be 
22.580.  That  would  mean  a  pay  loss  of 
$587,000  to  the  miners.  Supervisory,  clerical, 
and  other  employees  would  lose  another 
$96,000. 

Since  local  and  State  taxes  average  about 
15  cents  a  ton,  that  would  represent  a  loss 
of  $36,000  In  tax  moneys. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  welfare  fund, 
which  gets  40  cents  a  ton  royalty,  would 
lose  $96,000. 

Mining  concerns  spend  about  $1.50  a  ton 
for  mine  supplies,  power,  rental,  and  depre- 
ciation.   That  would  be  another  $360,000. 

Vta-tually  ail  coal  moves  to  the  eastern 
markets  by  rail.  The  railroads  get  an  aver- 
age of  $4  a  ton  for  shipping  costs.  The  rail 
revenue  loss  would  be  $960,000. 

When  all  these  figures — and  others — are 
put  together,  Moody  told  the  Congressman, 
the  total  loss  for  every  million  barrels  of 
Imported  residual  fuel  which  takes  the  place 
of  coal  runs  to  more  than  $4,400,000. 

LOSE   araxioif   wacks 

"Imports  In  1961  are  expected  to  be  about 
T7  million  barrels  greater  than  they  were  in 
the  1957  base  year."  Moody  said.  "When  we 
multiply  the  lo«  of  $4,400,000  per  1  million 
barrels  by  77,  I  think  everyone  can  begin  to 
comprehend  Just  how  serious  the  total  cumu- 
lative effect  of  excess  residual  fuel  oil  can 
be  to  the  economy  of  a  substantial  part  of 
the  Nation. 

"Wage  loss  alone  In  the  mining  areas  for 
mineworkers,  employees  of  suppliers,  and 
railroad  employees,  for  every  million  barrels 
of  residual  fuel  oil  which  displaced  coal  is 
equal  to  more  than  $1  million." 

The  quotation  was  inserted  into  tlie 
Record  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia.  Representative  Kkn 
Hkchlkr.  reprinting  an  Associated  Press 
article  which  had  appeared  in  one  of  the 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  papers. 

In  my  opinion.  President  Kennedy 
made  a  serious  error  when  he  returned 
for  further  study  the  recent  Tariff  Com- 
mission recommendation  to  raise  tariffs 
on  crown,  cylinder,  and  sheet  glass. 
Unanimously,  the  six  Commission  mem- 
bers had  ruled  that  an  increase  was  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  domestic  industry 
from  serious  injury  fi-om  import  com- 
petition. Pour  of  the  six  Commission- 
ers agreed  that  rates  should  be  increased 
by  amounts  ranging  from  1.3  to  3.5  cents 
a  pound,  while  the  other  two  recom- 
mended even  higher  rates  of  1%  to  3^4 
cents  per  pound. 

Surely  anyone  who  has  followed  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  American  glass  in- 


dustry for  any  length  of  time  can  see 
the  need  for  protection. 

The  ratio  of  imports  to  total  domes- 
tic shipments  in  1955  was  15.4  percent; 
by  1958  it  had  jumped  to  27.2  percent; 
and  In  1960  it  reached  the  high  point  of 
32.5  percent. 

During  the  same  period  U.S.  export* 
of  sheet  glass  declined  substantially; 
they  now  amount  to  less  than  1  percent 
of  total  domestic  shipments.  Of  neces- 
sity, this  fact  has  jeopardized  thousands 
of  American  jobs. 

In  1950  Imports  of  sheet  glass  were 
31.7  million  pounds:  by  1959  they  totaled 
502.6  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  1,485 
percent  in  a  decade. 

Exports  declined  from  13.4  million 
pounds  to  4.3  million  pounds  in  the  same 
period. 

Meanwhile,  the  tariff  rates  on  sheet 
glass  had  declined  from  60  i>ercent  in 
1939  to  14.8  percent  in  1959.  The  latest 
series  of  tariff  reductions  were  in  1958 
with  a  consequent  jump  in  the  import 
ratio  to  total  production  from  17.1  per- 
cent in  that  year  to  27.2  percent  in  1959. 

The  chief  importer  of  window  glass  is 
Belgium  with  40  percent  of  total  Imports. 
Japan  is  coming  up  rapidly.  In  1956 
she  exported  to  the  United  States  about 
10  percent  of  our  total  imports;  by  1959 
she  sent  15  percent  of  our  total.  Be- 
tween 1958  and  1959  imports  from  Ja- 
pan more  than  doubled. 

In  summary  of  the  glass  Industry  sit- 
uation, the  Tariff  Commission  deter- 
mined that  between  1955  and  1960  cyl- 
inder, crown,  and  sheet  glass  Imports 
Increased  64  percent  while  domestic  pro- 
duction for  the  same  period  declined  18 
percent,  the  quantity  shipped  dropped 
20  percent  and  the  dollar  value  of  sales 
decreased  by  25  percent.  EHiring  the 
same  period  the  share  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket supplied  by  U.S.  producers  declined 
from  87  to  75  percent.  Employment  In 
the  Industry  declined  from  8,523  In  1955 
to  7,134  In  1960 — these  Tariff  Commis- 
sion estimates  are  for  16  U.S.  plants  pro- 
ducing sheet  glass.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
13  glass  companies  in  the  Wheeling, 
W.Va.  area  alone  have  ceased  operations 
in  the  last  decade. 

These  figures  should  be  pondered  by 
every  thinking  American. 

Our  pottery  and  related  products  in- 
dustry has  declined  from  almost  5.000 
employees  in  1957  to  3,300  in  April  1961. 
This  constitutes  a  drop  of  400  from  April 
1960.  Average  weekly  earnings  declined 
from  $73  00  in  April  1960  to  $68.90  in 
April  1961. 

The  situation  has  become  so  serious 
that  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Operative  Potters  has  recently  approved 
a  resolution  seeking  relief  from  foreign 
competition  through  a  "fair  and  just 
tariff." 

Throughout  this  presentation  I  have 
neglected  to  mention  the  human  fac- 
tors. Many  West  Virginians,  particu- 
larly in  coal  mining,  have  been  un- 
employed for  1, 2  or  3  years.  Once  their 
unemployment  Insurance  Is  exhausted 
they  have  reHed  on  odd  jobs.  State  em- 
ployment, migration,  and  whatever  other 
means  available  In  order  to  subsist.  I 
have  previously  pointed  out  the  tremen- 
dous decline  in  employment  in  the  coal 
mining,  glass,  and  pottery  industries. 


"BACKGROUND,  BERLIN,  1961"— 
FORMER  PRESIDENT  EISENHOW- 
ER COMMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  LauoJ  i£  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, September  7. 1  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  asking  the  State  Department  to 
witlidraw  its  pamphlet,  entitled  "Back- 
ground Berlin,  1961"  until  certain  in- 
accuracies could  be  corrected.  This 
pamphlet  contained  a  deliberate  mis- 
representation regarding  the  background 
of  the  Berlin  situation.  The  most  glar- 
ing example  was  contained  on  page  5  of 
the  pamphlet,  and  I  quote: 

The  Western  armies  could  have  captured 
Berlin  or  at  least  joined  n  capt\iring  It.  But 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  OenerxU 
Eiaenliower,  believed  that  they  could  be  more 
usefully  employed  against  the  major  German 
forces  elsewhere.  As  a  result,  the  Soviets 
captured  Berlin,  but  when  Germany  sur- 
rendered, the  Western  armies  held  much 
more,  and  the  Soviets  much  leas,  than  the 
areas  assigned  to  them  by  the  lour  power 
occupation  agreement  of  September  1944. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  following 
my  remarks,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Dean  Rusk,  called  former  President 
Eisenhower  in  Gettysburg  and  expressed 
his  regret  over  the  wording  of  this  sec- 
tion. As  of  this  date,  although  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State.  I  have  recclTcd  no  word  as  to 
whether  the  second  printing  of  this 
pamphlet  has  been  corrected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  wish  to  include  in  the  Recokd  a 
letter  which  I  received  this  past  week 
from  former  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower: 

OrrrrsBU«o,  Pa.,  September  12, 1991. 
Ron.  MxL  Laikd. 
The  Houae  of  Be^retentattvea, 
Washtngton,  DC 

DsAB  Max.:  Not  only  does  the  State  De- 
partment pamphlet  confuse  history  by  its 
attempt  to  telescope  Into  a  sentence  or  a 
paragraph  the  events  of  months,  but  I 
think  It  Is  clear  that  there  are  erroneous 
Implications  and  Inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  the  document.  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  told  me  that  none  of  these  were  In- 
tended. 

Testerday,  here  in  Oettysburg ,  when  asked 
in  press  conference  about  the  1M4-46  events 
surrounding  this  Berlin  matter,  I  responded 
in  some  detaU.  The  enclosed  copy  of  my 
press  conference  remarks  may  help  clarify 
the  very  complex  situation  that  existed  17 
years  ago. 

Some  salient  points  are  these: 

1.  The  political  leaders  of  the  day  deter- 
mined long  before  the  closing  campaign  of 
the  war  upon  dividing  Germany,  for  occu- 
pational purposes.  They  decided  upon  this 
course  despite  contrary  military  advice. 

2.  I  urged  a  different  solution  for  Berlin 
than  was  agreed  upon  in  London,  and  which 
I  have  always  understood  was  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  hends  of  government  at  Yalta. 
(The  pamphlet  gives  September  1944  as  the 
date  of  final  approval.) 

3.  In  the  light  of  political  decisions  al- 
ready reached  to  dispose  of  central  Germany, 
it  was  futile,  especially  when  there  were  im- 
portant military  tasks  to  be  perforxned 
elsewhere,  to  expend  military  resources  in 
striving  to  capture  and  hold  a  region  which 
we  were  obligated,  by  prior  decision  of  a 
higher  authority,  to  evacuate  once  the 
fighting  was  over. 
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4.  Being  unfette-ed  by  political  decision 
as  to  other  areas,  I  directed  troop  advances 
toward  Denmark  and  Atistrla. 

6.  The  Western  Allies  front  being  some 
260  or  more  miles  to  the  west  of  Berlin  when 
the  Soviets,  with  a  bridgehead  already  es- 
tablished west  of  the  Oder,  were  36  miles  to 
the  east  of  Berlin,  it  Is  Indeed  a  venture- 
some military  critic  who  would  now  contend 
that  the  Western  forces  might  have  taken 
Berlin  before  the  Soviets  could  or  did. 

8.  Any  Inference  that  military  action, 
taken  subsequently  to  the  political  decision 
for  occupation,  played  a  significant  role  In 
producing  the  political  situation  today  pre- 
vailing In  Germany  Is  not  correct. 

With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely. 

DWICHT  D.  ElSENHOWEB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  transcript  of  the  press  conference  held 
with  former  President  Eisenhower  at 
Gettysburg  on  September  11: 

General  Elsenhower  first  explained  that 
the  Congressmen  present  had  graciously  re- 
linquished 10  minutes  oi  their  time  allotted 
for  quastlons.  The  Congressmen  would 
therefore  have  20  minutes  for  questions,  the 
press  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Battin.  of  Montana.  Question  regard- 
ing Department  of  State  Bulletin  "Berlin. 
19«1."  This  statement  relative  to  World 
War  n  appeared,  and  I  quote:  "The  Western 
annies  could  have  captured  Berlin  or  at 
least  joined  in  capturing  it,  but  the  Supreme 
Allied  Command  under  General  Elsenhower 
believed  they  could  be  more  usefully  em- 
ployed In  a  major  offensive  elsewhere."  The 
Impression  left  In  reading  the  article  Is  that 
the  decision  made  then  is  a  primary  cause 
of  the  troubles  there  now.  I  wonder  If  you 
would  care  to  comment  on  this. 

General  EisxNHowxa.  I  have  read  short 
extracts  from  this  report.  The  SecreUry  of 
SUte  called  me  up  this  morning  to  say 
there  is  a  misapprehension — that  his  De- 
partment never  meant  this  language  to  be 
critical  but  wanted  It  to  be  completely  his- 
torical. But  the  problem — he  mentioned 
this — is  that  when  you  try  to  compress  6 
years  of  activity,  or  6  months  of  activity.  Into 
a  single  paragraph,  you  probably  give  birth 
to  some,  if  not  Inaccuracies,  at  least  misin- 
terpretations or  misunderstandings.  Now, 
according  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  they 
meant  to  question  nothing  that  was  then 
done.  But  without  attempting  to  answer  any 
of  the  specific  statements,  because  I  dont 
know  what  all  of  them  are,  a  short  back- 
ground might  be  useful  to  clarify  this  thing. 

There  was  In  London — most  of  the  news- 
paper people  In  this  room  have  heard  me 
tell  this  story  several  times — all  during  1944 
the  European  Advisory  Council.  This  was 
made  up  of  representatives  from  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Soviets.  It  sat  In 
London  to  do  a  lot  of  coordinating,  but  what 
we  were  Interested  In  was  that  it  developed 
the  plan  for  dU-ldlng  up  Germany  after  It 
was  captured.  Now,  this  Council  agreed 
upon  certain  boundaries  as  a  political  de- 
cision. These  w«re  approved  by  the  heads 
of  government,  and  they  became  the  occu- 
pied areas.  As  I  understood  it  at  that  time, 
the  final  approval  of  the  three  heads  of 
government  was  given  at  Yalta,  in  January 
of  1946,  but  I  see  this  document — I  don't 
question  its  accvracy:  It  may  be  correct  In 
this  regard — says  It  was  In  September  of 
1944  that  this  approval  was  given  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  Mr.  Churchill  and  the  Generalis- 
simo. 

In  any  event.  I  sent  my  chief  of  staff  to 
Malta,  when  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
met  there  preliminary  to  going  to  Yalta,  to 
say  that  we  did  not  believe  there  should  be 
a  division.  We  felt  that  there  should  be  a 
single  Germany  administered  by  four  repre- 
sentatives, and  here   I  should   explain  the 


fo\irth  representative.  France  was  not  orlgl- 
naUy  given  any  sector  or  any  part  In  the 
government.  Britain  and  the  United  States 
felt  that  they  sho\ild  have  representation, 
but  the  only  way  we  could  bring  that  about 
was  to  take  It  out  of  our  own  sectors,  not 
out  of  the  Russians'.  They  wouldn't  give 
any  area;  they  didn't  care  whether  Prance 
was  in  it  or  not. 

Now.  since  the  "powers  that  be"  said  there 
had  to  be  four  sectors,  and  the  boundaries 
for  the  sectors  in  such  a  way  that  they 
started  from  in  Lubeck  In  the  north, 
Eisenach  in  the  middle,  and  then  all  the 
way  down  toward  Llnz,  It  was  obvious  that 
any  area  we  captured  thereafter  we  were 
going  to  have  to  evacuate.  That  was  the 
situation  we  faced. 

The  area  was  so  laid  out  that  Berlin  was 
110  miles  Inside  the  Soviet  zone.  So  the 
next  suggestion  was  made.  Remember — get 
this  straight — we  were  then  soldiers;  we 
were  just  making  suggestions;  we  were  not 
poUtlcos  trying  to  make  decisions,  that  was 
not  our  province.  But  we  as  well  as  some 
of  the  poUtlcos  had  had  experience  with 
these  Soviets  and  knew  how  difficult  they 
were  to  get  along  with.  So  now  we  sug- 
gested the  building  of  a  cantonment  type 
of  capital.  This  wasn't  accepted  either. 
But  we  thought  that  if  we  could  put  this 
cantonment  at  the  Junction  of  the  British. 
American  and  Rusian  zones  we  would  have 
less  trouble.  At  that  time,  anyway,  Berlin 
was  a  pit  of  rubble.  But  with  the  capital 
established  there,  people  moved  back.  Con- 
struction went  up,  and  It  became  again  a 
great  city. 

Now,  that  was  the  situation  that  existed 
politically  when  we  planned  our  last  attack. 
The  allied  forces  were  on  the  Rhine,  260  to 
300  miles  from  Berlin,  with  that  city  lying 
beyond  the  Elbe,  which  Is  no  mean  military 
obstacle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  last  Rus- 
sian attack,  had  brought  the  Russians 
within  30  miles  of  Berlin.  Already  they  had 
bridgeheads  west  of  the  Oder — that  Is,  they 
were  ready  to  move  against  Berlin  whenever 
they  wanted  to,  with  no  obstacle  between. 
My  job  was  to  destroy  the  German  forces  on 
my  front  and  then  to  gain  as  much  of  the 
ground  as  had  not  been  given  away  by 
political  decision.  The  remaining  ground 
was  In  Austria  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left 
to  make  sure  the  Russians  did  not  get  Into 
Denmark.  They  did  get  into  the  Island  of 
Bornholm,  and  later.  It  was  difficult  to  get 
them  out. 

So  as  soon  as  we  got  to  Leipzig,  which 
was  150  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  limit- 
ing line  for  occupation,  I  shot  Patton  and 
E>evers  down  as  far  as  Llnz  and  possibly  a 
little  further.  We  made  sure  that  the 
Soviets  could  never  go  further. 

Now,  it  is  easy  enough  to  say  we  could 
have  participated  In  the  Berlin  reduction. 
But  remember,  we  had  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  completed  In  midwinter.  The  first 
crossing  of  the  Rhine  was  the  7tb  of  March 
at  Remagen,  where  we  captured  the  bridge. 
On  the  23d  Patton  made  a  surprise  crossing 
further  up  the  river,  and  down  on  the  left 
we  were  planning  a  power  crossing  by  Mont- 
gomery, helped  by  the  American  9th  Army, 
on  the  24th. 

This  was  less  than  6  weeks  from  the  date 
when  the  war  ended.  How  we  could  have 
gotten  all  the  equipment  up  to  cross  the 
Elbe  and  made  s\u-e  that  we  could  have  gone 
on  and  taken  Berlin  is  a  little  beyond  me, 
because  much  as  we  wanted  to  go  faster,  the 
conditions  on  Montgomery's  fianks  were  such 
that  he  could  not  make  his  attack  earlier 
than  the  24th.  He  had  floods  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  to  contend  with. 

So  to  say  that  any  military  decision,  no 
matter  what  it  was  then,  would  have  saved 
the  present  difficulty  with  Berlin,  is  just — 
well,  history  is  being  written  by  someone 
who  just  doesn't  know  what  took  place. 
That  is  all  there  Is  to  it. 


General  Eisenhower  then  reminded  his 
questioners  that  they  were  supposed  to 
Identify  themselves  before  each  question. 

Tom  Schbocb  (Congressional  Quarterly). 
At  least  one  of  the  members  that  you  had 
with  you  today  Is  a  member  of  the  John 
Birch  Society.  Will  you  give  us  your  opin- 
ion of  the  John  Birch  Society? 

General  Eisenrowkb.  No,  and  I  don't 
think  that  Is  a  proper  question. 

Mr.  McGszGOK  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  President, 
going  back  to  your  answer  a  moment  ago  in 
connection  with  the  BerUn  situation,  if  I 
recall  correctly  there  was  a  military  decision 
to  mount  an  airborne  assault  on  Lubeck  to 
deny  to  the  Riissians  the  control  of  the  Kiel 
Peninsula.  Am  I  correct,  sir.  In  thinking 
that  there  was  also  a  military  plan  made  by 
you  or  your  staff  about  an  airborne  assaxilt 
on  Berlin,  but  that  plan  was  countermanded 
at  a  higher  or  political  level? 

General  Eisenhowek.  No,  I  think  there 
was  no  plan  for  attacking  Be:-lin.  Rldgway 
had  the  XVIII  Corps;  Rldgwuy  was  turned 
over  to  Montgomery  to  make  sure  that  we 
had  the  northern  flank  secured  and  Den- 
mark safe,  but  I  don't  think  we  ever  planned 
any  airborne  attack,  and  had  It  been  done 
I  would  have  had  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  McGHECoa  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  President, 
continuing  this  same  line  of  thinking,  your 
administration  was  criticized  for  brinksman- 
shlp  on  occasion.  We  have  continued  in  the 
current  administration  to  have  repetitive 
crises.  With  hindsight  better  than  fore- 
sight, would  you  care  to  comment  on 
whether  or  not  this  Is  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent communism? 

General  Eisenhower.  Well,  you  know  that 
people  like  to  pin  labels  on  an  idea,  pre- 
sumably they  mean  something.  Take  this 
label  of  "brlnksmanship."  Now,  we  say  to- 
day we  are  going  to  be  firm,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  get  into  war.  That  Is  all  brlnks- 
manship Is.  You  are  jtist  saying  you  will  not 
be  shoved  around.  I  say  that  Is  the  only 
way  that  you  can  be  best  guaranteed  against 
getting  Into  war — to  be  sure  that  the  other 
fellow  knows  every  minute  that  you  are 
ready  to  go  to  war  if  he  damages  your  vital 
Interests  or  Is  contempuous  of  your  rights 
and  convictions  when  you  know  you  are 
working  under  moral  law  and  principles. 
Well,  that  Is  the  only  way  you  are  going  to 
save  peace. 

Now,  I  dont  know  just  what  is  happen- 
ing In  Washington  today.  But  I  say  this. 
As  long  as  we  are  dealing  in  an  atmosphere 
of  crisis,  whatever  Is  planned  and  programed 
by  our  President,  we  have  got  to  support, 
because  that  is  the  only  way  the  United 
States  can  be  unified.  He  is  the  constitu- 
tional spokesman  for  the  United  States  In 
foreign  affairs;  when  we  are  Into  this  kind 
of  thing  we  have  got  to  stand  right  with 
him.  This  does  not  mean  that  when  we  look 
at  things  In  the  past,  whether  a  week, 
months,  5  years  or  20  years  ago,  we  must  be 
silent.  After  all,  we  are  people  of  intelli- 
gence and  we  can  comment  as  we  please. 

But  when  It  comes  to  policies,  I  say  you 
have  to  be  firm,  but  you  ought  to  be  concil- 
iatory, you  ought  never  to  be  truculent,  but 
you  just  ought  to  say  "we  cannot  be  pushed 
around."  We  have  got  the  strength  to  make 
siire  that  we  will  not  be.  But  we  should 
always  be  conciliatory.  We  should  not  get 
up  and  make  nasty  speeches  Just  like  Khru- 
shchev does.  We  are  not  going  to  be  nasty. 
I  think  it  is  better  Just  to  say  no  and  then 
go  on  about  your  business.  And  don't  say 
no  every  day.  Just  say  It  and  let  them 
know  you  mean  it. 
Mr.  President. 

Bnx  ScaANTON,  of  Pennsylvania.  In  view 
ctf  the  present  state  of  world  tension,  do 
you  think  this  is  a  good  time  to  start  ne- 
gotiating about  Berlin  and  If  so,  what  is 
negotiable? 

General  Eisenhower.  Well,  I  don't  know 
what  top  people  are  talking  about  nogotla- 
tion  at  this  moment.    8o  far  as  I  know,  Mr. 
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Adenaaer  and  West  Oenxutny  ha-re  always 
been  flrm  In  tbelr  contention  that  lite  prob- 
lem of  Berlin  ooakl  not  be  met  except  In 
the  context  of  uniting  Oemwny.  And  as  for 
the  Allies.  I  think  that  Britain.  oureelveB, 
and  France  took  that  same  attitude  all  the 
time  I  was  In  the  White  House.  If  we  are 
conunltted  to  presaging  the  status  quo, 
then  I  think  ws  are  getting  a  little  bit  ab- 
surd, if  we  are  talking  about  giving  some- 
thing away  because  the  statiis  quo  represents 
not  only  our  rights  but  the  principle  of  free- 
dom aa  opposed  to  the  principle  of  dicta- 
torship. Communist  domination  is  the  Issue 
at  stake.  So  I  don't  think  there  Is  any- 
thing particularly  to  negotiate. 

BsAO  MoBsE  of  Massachusetts.  Three  years 
ago,  Mr.  President,  we  experienced  a  crisis 
In  Berlin  apparently  much  like  the  one  we 
confront  today.  Under  your  leadership,  the 
situation  was  resolved  without  the  sacrifice 
of  American  rights  or  the  rights  of  the  West- 
em  allies,  without  a  cold  war  mobilization 
or  a  drastic  budgetary  incresae.  In  what 
respects.  Mr.  President,  do  you  regard  the 
current  situation  as  being  more  complicated 
than  the  1958  situation? 

General  Eiskkbowzb.  Of  course,  here  Is 
an  answer  that  Is  very  difficult  to  give  off  the 
top  of  your  head  because  the  only  informa- 
tion I  have  is  that  given  normally  In  the 
newspapers.  The  only  difference  that  I  know 
of  Is  that  Mr.  Krushchev  seems  to  be  talking 
more  loudly  and  more  often  and  more  bit- 
terly, and  he  Just  keeps  talking.  1  tried  to 
say  during  all  the  years  since  this  war  was 
over,  and  long  before  It  was  started,  that 
In  all  of  this  business  of  taking  care  of 
your  own  security.  It  is  essential  to  develop 
your  own  defense  plans  to  keep  them  up  to 
date,  to  keep  them  vital,  vigorous,  and  ade- 
quate, but  the  last  thing  you  must  do  Is  to 
Increase  your  forces  every  time  there  Is  new 
alarm  on  the  horizon  or  on  the  other  hand, 
to  reduce  them  when  there  seems  to  be  a 
quiet  spell  In  the  offing. 

Now,  through  our  history  we  have  been 
too  complacent,  feeling  too  secxire  behind 
our  two  oceans,  and  getting  In  trouble  as 
a  result.  I  think  that  if  we  would  pursue 
a  properly  thought  out  program  of  our  own. 
we  would  not  have  to  respond  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev everytime  he  yells  "yap"  or  "wow" 
or  anjrthlng  else.  That  Is  what  he  does.  I 
think  one  thing  he  Is  trying  to  do  Is  to  spilt 
va  away  from  our  allies.  Remember  this, 
we  are  bound  together  by  basic  principle,  but 
every  nation  sees  certain  of  the  results  in 
settling  a  particular  question  differently  than 
we  do.  Britain  couldn't  possibly,  with  its 
background,  see  everything  the  way  we  do. 
Prance  would  be  different  from  both  of  us. 
In  partic\ilar  answers.  What  we  have  got 
to  say  Is.  "talk  and.  try  to  divide  all  you 
want  to,  we  are  together,  we  are  unified, 
because  we  are  supporting  humans  in  their 
dignity  and  th.ir  rights  and  their  liberties.' 
That  Is  what  we  are  doing.  It  will  keep  our 
realization  of  those  values.  Then  I  think 
his  efforts  to  split  us  apart  will  be  doomed. 

Mr.  President.  Sir.  could  you 

General  Eisxnhowxk.  Walt  a  minute,  one 
more  congressional  question. 

Dick  Schwdkis  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the 
basis  of  your  experience,  what  do  you  think 
the  real  reasons  are  for  Khrushchev's  re- 
suming atomic  tests? 

General  Eiskmhoweb.  I  really  don't  know. 
As  I  say  again.  I  think  It  is  basically  some- 
thing to  try  to  split  us  apart.  Many  of  our 
scientists  believe  that  the  Soviets  have  been 
testing  all  this  time,  and  our  sdenttsts  have 
been  very,  very  Impatient.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  back  as  far  as  October,  I 
thought  It  was  time  that  we  ouraelvea — hav- 
ing already  antMunced  the  right  to  do  so — 
to  get  ready  to  test  again.  But  when  I  made 
thU  decision,  I  also  decided  that  aa  long 
as  there  was  a  different  philoaophy  coming 
Into  the  White  House  as  a  result  of  the  elec- 
tion— that  unfortunate  election — the  hands 


at  the  new  President  ought  to  be  freed,  so 
I  kept  my  mouth  afaut. 

Jk>Bir  Rocssbjot,  of  CaUfomla.  Realizing 
this  Is  probably  a  hard  question,  and  cer- 
tainly you  would  want  to  answer  It  within 
the  bounds  of  propriety,  would  you  favor 
U.S.  armed  intervention  In  Cubs  if  it  Is 
possible  to  take  it  t>ack  this  way,  or  help 
In  taking  It  back. 

General  StsKNHowca.  I  don't  think  you 
could  answer  a  question  so  suppositious  as 
that.  If  Castro  tried  to  do  something  to  us 
that  I  thought  required  armed  Interven- 
tion, of  course  I  would  say  sure,  no  matter 
what  the  result.  But  just  to  move  In  with- 
out some  better  excuse  or  reason  than  jiist 
being  unhappy  with  this  man  for  the  mo- 
ment would  be  pretty  bad.  Because  we  are 
committed  to  two  policies.  One  U  to  keep 
communism  out  of  this  hemisphere.  Tlie 
other  is  nonintervention  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  every  single  American  State.  So 
you  have  to  approach  this  in  such  a  way 
that  you  ore  not  intervening  in  tills  affairs 
of   another   State. 

PmcB  DoMiNicK.  of  Colorado,  I  wondered 
if  you.  from  your  knowledge  of  Russia  and 
international  conununlam.  would  expect 
probes  in  other  areas  of  the  world  at  this 
point  in  order  to  increase,  or  offset,  or  divert 
attention,  from  Berlin. 

General  Ekemhowb.  Well.  I  dont  know 
that  they  would  do  it  Just  for  that  purpose. 
I  would  say  that  they  will  bring  up  more; 
certainly  they  will.  In  my  opinion.  Tliey 
did  In  Laos.  There  seems  now  to  be  a  sort 
of  quiescent  period  there.  I  don't  know  just 
exactly  why — maybe  they  have  gotten  what 
they  wanted — I  wouldn't  know.  But  this 
morning  the  new6pai>ers  said  there  were 
new  threats  by  the  Soviets  against  Iran, 
telling  the  Iranians  they  bad  to  get  us  out. 
There  are  going  to  be  these  things  going 
on  all  over  the  world,  not  only  along  the 
periphery  of  the  Eurasian  land  mass,  but 
also  In  Africa.   South  America,  everywhere. 

Bailxt,     of     Cowles     Publications. 

Two  questions,  not  rela^d.  I  wonder 
whether  you  could  tell  us  first  how  much 
contact  and  of  what  kind  you  have  had  with 
your  successor,  and  secondly.  I  wonder  if 
you  could  comment  on  reports  that  were 
rather  widely  printed  that  you  had  some 
kind  of  a  plan  of  action  for  Cuba  under 
formation  or  study  while  you  were  still  in 
office. 

General  Eisehhowek.  Well,  first  aa  to  con- 
tacts. I  have  had  several  telephonic  or  other 
conversations,  of  a  briefing  character,  and 
under  his  direction  two  or  three  officers 
have  at  times  given  me  information.  I  am 
not  used  as  a  consultant  or  as  an  adviser  nor 
am  I  part  of  the  administration  in  any  way. 
of  course. 

Now — Cuba.  We  had  done  nothing  further 
In  Cuba  except — realizing  that  these  refu- 
gees did  have  a  great  desire  to  go  back  to 
their  own  country  and  get  rid  of  Castro — 
to  help  refugees  organize  and  to  give  them 
some  weapons  with  which  to  train,  we  gave 
them  some  Instructors  at  different  places. 
Beyond  that  we  could  not  go.  because  there 
was  no  recognized  leader  of  the  Cuban  dis- 
sidents.   I  bellev;  that  a  man.  what  Is  his 

name.    ,    was    elected    by    the    other 

Cuban  leaders  In  March  of  1961.  We  had  no 
operational  plan. 

Question.  Would  you  like  to  see  Mr.  Nixon 
run  again  In  1964? 

General  Eisknhowct.  I  think  1  will  wait 
until  he  decides  that  before  making  myself 
heard. 

Question.  To  go  back  to  Cuba,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  your  administration  had 
not  made  any  positive  plans  about  the  in- 
vasion, no  more  than  Just  training  some  of 
the  refugees? 

General  EtszKRown.  Absolutely  correct 
Nothing  more.  In  March — I  was  going  to 
say  March  17  but  maybe  that  is  wrongs 
In  March  of  1900  there  was  a  meeting  in  my 
office  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  go 


ahead  and  train  these  people  and  give  them 
some  equipment.     That  decision  was  oaade. 

Thereafter  I  set  up  a  little  group  that  was 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  whole  situation 
and  keep  me  Informed.  But  there  was  never 
any  operational  planning  of  any  kind  what- 
soever. 

EowAao  03XIKN.  of  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat. In  earlier  questions  on  the  possibility 
of  negotiations  with  Khrushchev,  you  said 
"So  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  to  nego- 
tiate." Do  you  mean,  sir,  that  we  should  not 
participate  in  talks  or  go  In  there  to  keep 
oiur  position? 

General  Eiscnhowkx.  Maybe  I  didn't  make 
myself  as  clear  as  I  should  hare.  I  said  this, 
If  we  mean  by  "negotiate"  making  conces- 
sions, I  don't  know  what  concession  there  Is 
to  make  in  order  to  keep  the  status  quo.  Now 
if  they  give  us  something  that  we  need  and 
want,  and  we  can  then  concede  something 
that  is  another  story.  I  always  believe  in 
keeping  the  table  open  and  the  chair  there. 
If  these  governments  can  get  together  and 
talk  over  anything  that  will  bring  us  one 
step  toward  peace,  I  am  for  It  more  than 
most  of  the  people  of  this  world,  I  think. 
But  I  dont  wsnt  to  say  negotiate,  meaning 
that  I  am  ready  to  give  away  something  In 
order  to  keep  what  I  have  now.  As  I  said, 
I  think  we  are  in  Berlin  as  a  ouitter  of  legal 
and  moral  right. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  Is  best  for 
the  Republicans  In  the  1962  elections;  what 
issues  do  you  think  are  best  for  the  Republi- 
cans; what  plans  do  you  have  to  help  them? 

General  Kisknhowki.  First  of  all  I  would 
aay  that  assuming  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  defense  In  which  we  are  secure,  I  believe 
that  any  real  issue  Is  almost  certain  to  be 
domestic.  Because  you  can't  make  an  Issue 
between  parties — that  Is,  a  political  issue — 
over  whether  or  not  you  should  have  16  di- 
visions or  14  divisions  or  660  planes  or  430. 
That  Just  doesn't  make  aeoM*.  Tou  have  to 
agree  that  you  are  going  to  support  an  ade- 
quate defense  and  then  support  that  defense. 
Thereafter  I  would  aay  the  finest  Issue  I  can 
think  of  Is — to  stop  spending  so  blamed 
much  money.    Period. 

Question.  As  a  Pennsylvania  farmer,  are 
you  in  favor  of  giving  the  Russians  free  access 
to  our  farm -production  methods — teach 
them  how  to  grow  more? 

General  EisxMHOWKa.  I  have  not  thought 
about  that  particularly.  I  did  support  such 
exchanges  between  farmers  and  farmers,  en- 
gineers and  engineers.  poUtical  leaders  and 
political  leaders.  The  reason  la  this:  All  the 
people  in  the  world  want  peace.  There  is  no 
pec^le  that  wants  war.  unless  a  few  savage 
tribes.  Any  UUrate  people  want  peace. 
The  only  thing  that  keeps  them  from  hav- 
ing it  Is  governments.  Therefore,  I  think 
that  what  we  have  got  to  do  Is  to  get  people 
understanding  other  peoples  better,  ai^. 
finally,  they  will  make  the  governments  con- 
form. So  my  theory  would  be  to  exchange 
everything  you  can.  I  would  like  to  do  It 
in  such  numbers  that  the  Soviets  cant  just 
select  Indoctrinated  people  to  come  over  here 
who  want  to  destroy  us.  We  want  people 
who  want  peace  just  as  much  as  we  do. 

Chuck  Von  PteMD.  CBS  television.  I  want 
to  make  sure  I  have  correct  just  what  you 
■aid  In  answer  to  an  earlier  question.  Tou 
said.  "We  must  keep  our  defenses  adequate, 
but  we  should  not  have  to  build  up  every 
crisis  that  appears  on  the  horizon."  Does 
that  indicate  that  you  don't  favor  aome  of 
the  moves  that  President  Kennedy  Is  taking? 

General  Kisknrower.  No.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  think  this:  Apparently  thU  admin- 
istration beUeves  that  our  defenses  will  be 
much  better  If  we  have  more  ground  forces 
and  some  other  thln^— I  forget  what  all  they 
are.  But  if  this  Is  the  kind  of  thing  we 
want  to  carry  for  50  years  ahead,  then  I 
would  have  to  say  we  carry  the  responsi- 
bility and  we  have  got  to  do  it — meaning 
this  Congress  and  this  administration.  But 
I  do  say  that  we  must  not  respond  to  every 
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manufactured,  artlflelal  crisis  by  saying,  "AH 
right;  we  will  increase  our  expenditures  10 
percent."  Finally,  you  get  to  the  point — In- 
deed, you  can  get  to  the  point — where  weap- 
ons dont  defend  you  any  more.  When  you 
have  gotten  all  the  power  you  need,  there 
l8  no  point  piling  more  on.  There  Is  no 
point  using  a  sledge  hanuner  to  drive  a  tack. 
That  Is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  at  times, 
I  think. 

Nnx  Prncc,  Congressional  Quarterly.  It 
has  been  reported  that  Pennsylvania  Repub- 
licans are  still  urging  you  to  run  for  the 
Senate  next  year.  Is  your  mind  closed  on 
this  question? 

General  Ei3ENHO«fin.  I  suppose  I  should 
say.  "Well,  how  coTiId  they  do  better?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  wish  to  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  letter  dated  September  11, 
1961,  which  I  received  from  Secretary 
of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  concerning  the 
State  Department  publication,  "Back- 
ground Berlin,  1961."    The  letter  follows: 

Septxmbu  11,  1961. 
Hon.  MZLViM  R.  LAtao. 
House  of  Repreientativet. 

Deas  Ma.  Laied:  I  have  your  telegram  of 
September  7  requostlng  withdrawal  from 
circulation  of  the  Department  publication 
"Berlin — 1961  •*  pending  amendment  of  a 
statement  on  page  S  of  the  publication  con- 
cerning the  election  of  the  Western  armies 
to  attack  nuUn  enemy  forces  rather  than 
capture  Berlin  In  the  spring  of  1945.  You 
Indicate  the  statement  Is  disproved  by  rec- 
ords In  the  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense. 

I  should  like  to  assure  you  that  the  De- 
partment cast  no  reflection  on  General  El- 
senhower or  suggested  that  Allied  mUltary 
action  was  not  fully  under  the  direction  of 
responsible  governments.  The  portion  of 
the  pubUcatlon  which  seems  to  have  dis- 
turbed you  was  aln)*d  at  rejecting  the  Soviet 
claim  that  the  capture  of  Berlin  by  Soviet 
forces  somehow  gave  them  some  superior 
position  with  respect  to  that  city  regardless 
of  Allied  agreements  We  tried  to  point  out 
that  Allied  forces  In  fact  captured  three  Ger- 
man provinoes.  with  a  population  of  8  mil- 
lion people,  which  were  turned  over  to  the 
Soviets  in  compliance  with  the  same  four- 
power  occupation  agreement  which  provided 
for  oxir  rlchts  in  Berlin. 

These  political  aftd  military  choices,  which 
were  made  by  thosr  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  are  a  matter  of  full  public 
record.  Some  of  the  military  considera- 
tions which  led  to  the  continued  Allied  at- 
tacks on  main  German  forces  rather  than 
attack  toward  Berlin  were  set  fcM-th  in  books 
by  General  Elsenliower.  General  Bradley, 
and  other  accounts  of  that  period. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  the  purpose 
of  this  portion   of   the   publication   was  to 
meet  a  point  of  Soviet  propaganda. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DzAN  Rusk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary's  letter 
does  not  face  up  to  the  facts  and  I  again 
call  on  him  to  immediately  correct  the 
great  Injustice  done  to  General  Eisen- 
hower. Although  the  Secretary  has  ex- 
pressed his  regrets,  I  believe  we  are  en- 
titled to  know  whether  a  correction  will 
be  made  before  a  new  printing  is  au- 
thorized, "nils  matter  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  Secretary  Rusk  before  a 
second  order  was  placed  with  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  wish  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  report  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment under  date  of  September  11,  1961, 


covering  the  coets  and  distribution  of  the 
pamphlet,  "Background  Berlin,  1961." 
This  information  was  secured  for  me  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bowl: 
Backokound  BxauM,  1061 

1.  The  pamphlet  "Background  Berlin, 
1961,"  was  printed  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$6,000  for  the  SS.OOO  copies  requested  by  the 
Department  of  State.  The  exact  cost  wlU 
not  be  known  untU  bUling  is  received  from 
GPO. 

2.  The  distribution  made  Is  according  to 
the  attached  list.  GPO  has  requested  10.000 
of  State's  35,000  copies,  pending  a  rerun,  as 
the  demand  has  been  extensive  and  their 
stock  Is  exhausted. 

5.  The  prepMU-atlon  and  printing  of  the  pa- 
per was  decided  upon  because  of  the  in- 
creased demand  from  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic for  factual  Information  regarding  the 
Berlin  situation. 

4.  The  pamphlet  was  drafted  In  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

6.  The  Bureau  of  European  Affairs  (sev- 
eral staff  members)  reviewed  the  pamphlet 
for  factual  content;  the  format,  technical 
review  etc.,  was  made  In  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs. 

DlSTBIBUTION  OF  "Backosound  Beblim,  1961" 

P/ON:  100  copies. 

Departmental  distribution :  400  copies. 

Foreign  Service  posts  (list  will  foUow)  : 
2.400  copies. 

Officials  of  other  Government  agencies  and 
Member  of  Congress  who  have  requested  all 
our  materials:  500  copies. 

Distribution  centers  (GPO)  :  600  copies. 

Display  racks  throughout  the  Department : 
400  copies. 

Display  libraries  (public)  U.S.:  500  copies. 

Nationality  groups:  70  copies. 

National  and  local  organizations:  1,100 
copies. 

Publications  and  media  groups  requesting 
such  materials :  300  copies. 

Key  individuals  requesting  such  materials: 
2,700  copies. 

Mr.  Paul  Block,  Documents  Distribution 
Unit.  USUN :  300  copies. 

VS :  5  copies. 

USIA/ICS — Mrs.  Rose  AUegretto,  room  317, 
SA-2:  300  copies. 

H — Fo.-  Members  of  Congress:   625  copies. 

USIA/IPS— Mr.  Abernathy.  room  240.  1776 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.:  400  copies. 

Mr.  James  O.  Dunton.  Director,  Office  of 
Public  Services,  Department  of  Defense,  room 
2X772.  Pentagon :  700  copies. 

GER — Mr.  Cox :  2(X}  copies. 

Additional  distribution  through  organiza- 
tions: 3,000  copies. 

DSIA.  Mr.  James  Scott.  Office  of  Private 
Corpxjratlon :   500  copies. 

White  Hoxise :  20  copies. 

Belgrade  Conference:  200  copies. 

Congressman  Olson  :  60  copies. 

Congressman  Wright:  15  copies. 

Congressman  O'Haea:  50  copies. 

Congressman  Dowdt:  110  copies. 

USIA,  Office  of  Emergency  Planning:  150 
copies. 

Congressman  Evxxrrr :  50  copies. 

Senator  Tasbobough  :  30  copies. 

NEA :  40  copies. 

PSI,  Mr.  Miles:  100  copies. 

Congressman  Fasckll  :  50  copies. 

Congressman  Ooodumg:  50  copies. 

SO   (operations  center)  :  200  copies. 

Congressman  Cahill  :  50  copies. 

Congressman  Wallace:  50  copies. 

Total  copies:  16,225. 

Balance  will  be  used  to  meet  requests 
similar  to  last  16  entries  above. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  wish  to  include  at  this  p>oint  in  the 
Record   an   editorial   appearing  in  the 


Washington  Dally  News  on  September 
13, 1961.    The  editorial  follows: 
CoPT  Reaooi  Needed 

It  was  gracious  of  Dean  Rusk  to  call  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  In  tacit  apology  for  re- 
marks in  a  State  Department  publication. 
We  trust  he  also  lectured  the  sleepy  his- 
torian who  bumbled  into  one  of  the 
touchiest  subjects  connected  with  American 
policy  In  the  Second  World  War. 

In  a  State  Department  pamphlet  It  is 
stated  that  "The  Western  armies  could  have 
captured  Berlin  or  at  least  joined  In  cap- 
turing it.  But  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander, General  Eisenhower,  believed  they 
could  be  more  usefully  employed  against  the 
major  German  forces  elsewhere." 

A  lot  of  unpleasant  history  stems  from 
action  at  that  time,  including  the  pecviL*ar 
nature  of  the  present  Berlin  crisis.  But 
memories  differ  as  to  how  some  of  the  key 
events  developed. 

Why  this  might  be  so  is  understandable  if 
the  circumstances  are  recalled.  After  nearly 
6  bloody  years  of  war  the  Nazis  were  on  the 
run.  The  Soviets  were  the  heroes  of  Stalin- 
grad and  our  allies.  Japan  stiU  was  to  be 
beaten.  Death  had  forced  a  chaJige  In 
American  Presidents.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  Western  leaders  didn't  anticipate  later 
Soviet  betrayal  of  the  alliance. 

General  Elsenhower  said  In  Gettysburg 
Monday  It  would  have  been  Impossible  to 
place  a  major  force  In  Berlin  ahead  oi  the 
Russians.  And  he  rei>eated  that  carving 
Germany  Into  sectors  and  leaving  Berlin  deep 
Inside  the  Soviet  zone  was  a  poUtlcal.  rather 
than  a  military,  decision. 

According  to  some  accounts  this  was  a  de- 
cision made  much  earlier  by  Roosevelt, 
Churchill,  and  Stalin,  and  confirmed  by 
President  Truman,  despite  growing  qualms 
of  Churchill,  because  events  appeared  to 
leave  him  no  alternative. 

Whether  It  might  have  been  wise,  or  pos- 
sible, for  the  Western  troops  to  reach  Ber- 
lin first  Is  a  matter  on  which  military  men 
differ.  On  his  total  war  record  and  on  his 
unique  knowledge  of  the  existing  situation 
we  would  have  to  ride  with  General  Elsen- 
hower. 

But  whoever  brings  up  this  subject  should 
realize  Its  Implications.  Certainly  Dean 
Rusk's  State  Department  dldnt  Intend  to 
stir  up  a  divisive  argument  at  a  time  when 
national  accord  Is  vital.  What  the  Depart- 
ment apparently  needs  Is  a  copy  reader.  That 
is  the  painstaking  hand  around  a  newspaper 
office,  who  doublechecks  the  articles  before 
they  go  to  the  printers,  trying  to  keep  them 
on  the  beam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  wish  to  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  1961.  The  editorial  follows: 
Brum  Backgbottnd 

There  certainly  was  ample  reason  for  the 
annoyance  with  which  former  President 
Blsenhower  Is  reported  to  have  received  word 
of  a  State  Department  publication  pictur- 
ing him  as  responsible  for  the  decision  to 
let  the  Russians  capture  Berlin  In  World 
War  II.  For  thlo.  to  say  the  least,  was  a 
grossly  distorted  version  of  history,  and 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  was  well  advised  to 
disclaim  any  Intent  to  criticise  the  wartime 
role  of  General  Eisenhower. 

Some  day,  presumably,  the  whole  story 
of  the  Berlin  decision — a  decision  which 
confronts  us  now  with  a  monstrous  di- 
lemma— wUl  become  public  property.  As 
of  today,  however,  only  some  of  the  facts 
are  known. 

It  seems  clear  that  General  Eisenhower, 
as  the  war  was  drawing  to  Its  close,  did  not 
consider  Berlin  to  be  a  major  military  ob- 
jective, and  advancing  American  forces  vers 
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held  up  at  the  Elbe  some  75  inlles  from  the 
capital  of  Nazi  Oermany.  Under  political 
agreements  previously  made,  however,  oiir 
troops  would  have  had  to  pull  back  even 
If  they  had  taken  Berlin. 

The  original  agreement  was  negotiated 
In  London  in  September  1944,  by  the  Eviro- 
pean  Advisory  Commission,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  Britain, 
and  Russia.  Our  representative  was  the  late 
Ambassador  John  G.  Winant  who,  some  3 
years  later,  took  his  own  life. 

It  was  this  agreement  which  established 
the  zones  of  occupation  In  conquered  Ger- 
many, with  Berlin  110  miles  Inside  Commu- 
nist-held territory  and  with  no  guaranteed 
routes  of  access.  But  who  was  responsible 
for  this  monumental  error  of  Judgment, 
later  ratified  by  the  chiefs  of  state  at  Yalta? 
It  is  hardly  credible  that  Mr.  Winant,  at  the 
level  of  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  made  this  decision  on  his  own 
responsibility.  He  must  have  acted  In  con- 
sultation with  or  with  the  approval  of  his 
superiors  In  Washington.  But  the  public 
record  on  this  point  reveals  little  or  nothing. 
All  that  one  can  be  sure  of  Is  that  the 
political  decision  of  1944,  based  apparently 
on  a  naive  trust  In  Russian  good  faith.  leaves 
UB  today  faced  with  what  Is  probably  the 
gravest  crisis  In  our  national  history. 


THE  87TH  CONGRESS  HAS  SERVED 
THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST  WELL. 
BUILDING  Dim  ECONOMY,  OUR 
DEFENSES.  AND  OUR  NATIONS  IN- 
TERNATIONAL ALLIANCES  FOR 
PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  oi^er  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EvinsI  is 
recognized  for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  EVTNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach adjournment  of  the  Congress, 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  look  at 
the  record  of  our  achievements  in  this 
session.  It  has  been  a  long  and  stren- 
uous session.  We  have  been  meeting 
continuously  for  more  than  8  months  in 
one  of  the  most  significant  and  most 
productive  sessions  in  many  years. 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, notably  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  our  distinguished  Speaker — 
Speaker  Ray  burn — have  served  in  some 
of  the  most  historic  Congresses  In  our 
history.  Yet,  I  wonder  if  anyone  will 
find  in  the  illustrious  records  of  the  Con- 
gresses of  the  past  half  century  a  session 
which  was  faced  with  more  momentous, 
more  complex,  and  more  difficult  prob- 
lems and  challenges  than  the  session 
now  approaching  adjournment — the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

The  legislative  accomplishments  of 
this  session  are  many,  and  they  bear  on 
all  aspects  of  our  national  life  in  all  sec- 
tions of  our  beloved  country.  But  above 
all,  this  Congress  has  concentrated  on 
the  all -Important  task  of  building  up 
the  Nation's  total  strength  to  meet  new 
challenges  in  the  struggle  to  preserve 
hberty.  both  at  home  and  abroad,  against 
the  aggressions  of  Communist  tyranny. 

As  a  result  of  programs  completed 
and  action  taken  during  this  session,  our 
country  now  is  engaged  in  a  broadscale 
buildup  of  our  military  strength,  ex- 
tending to  every  part  of  our  Defense 
Establishment.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  embarking  on  long-range  programs 
to  build  up  our  domestic  economy,  and 


third,  we  are  building  up  our  inter- 
national alliances — allies  and  friends — 
through  programs  approved  by  Congress 
for  economic  developments  and  broader 
diplomatic  initiatives.  The  Congress  has 
thus  st't  in  motion  legislative  actions  to 
build  up  and  strengthen  our  military, 
economic,  and  international  affairs.  We 
have  begim  what  is  essentially  a  national 
mobilization — a  mobilization  in  peace- 
time to  meet  the  unprecedented  condi- 
tions both  at  home  and  abroad — 
conditions  created  by  the  cold  war  of 
Communist  aggression. 

When  we  opened  this  session  last  Jan- 
uary, we  faced  a  multitude  of  great  prob- 
lems and  challenges;  among  them: 

The  grievous  problem  of  an  economic 
recession  which  posed  a  real  danger  of 
turning  into  a  depression. 

The  threat  to  peace  posed  by  a  grow- 
ing belligerence  of  the  more  and  more 
arrogant  rulers  of  the  Communist  na- 
tions— the  threat  of  Communist  expan- 
sion. 

The  continued  dismaying  evidence  that 
in  military  power  and  the  field  of  space 
exploration  and  space  missiles  we  were 
still  disturbingly  behind  the  Russians. 

The  clear  evidence  that  despite  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions  in  mutual  aid  funds 
to  help  underdeveloped  new  nations  of 
the  world,  we  were  failing  signally  to 
win  their  respect  and  support  in  our 
great  aid  of  extending  freedom  and 
guaranteeing  peace. 

The  realization  that  as  a  nation  and 
a  people  we  lacked  a  sense  of  direction 
and  purpose  and  leadership  in  mobilizing 
ourselves  and  our  resources. 

And  finally,  the  challenges,  as  well  as 
the  problems,  which  arise  from  the  in- 
augural of  a  new  President  and  a  change 
in  the  executive  branch,  not  only  in 
personnel,  but  in  attitudes,  outlook, 
policy,  direction,  and  leadership. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  faced  a  na- 
tional emergency  that  was  different  from 
any  that  our  Nation  has  faced  before,  an 
emergency  that  required  a  new  kind  of 
national  mobilization  of  our  material, 
human,  and  spiritual  resources. 

It  is  easy  to  mobilize  when  the  threat 
to  national  security  is  immediate,  defi- 
nite and  brutally  clear.  It  is  far  more 
difficult  to  do  so  when  as  In  this  period 
of  uncertainty,  the  climate  of  world 
relations  changes  from  day  to  day  and 
when  there  are  differences  in  opinion  not 
only  among  ourselves,  but  also  among 
our  friends  and  allies  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  threat  and  the  best  methods  and 
means  of  meeting  the  problems  and 
challenges,  with  which  we  are  today 
confronted. 

Time  and  events  have  added  addition- 
al problems  and  challenges.  We  have 
experienced  a  series  of  international 
crises,  from  Laos  to  Cuba  and  Berlin. 
We  have  been  daily  and  constantly  con- 
fronted with  increasingly  urgent  domes- 
tic and  foreign  affairs. 

During  this  session.  President  Ken- 
nedy delivered  or  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  15  messages  on  major  legisla- 
tive policies  and  programs,  along  with 
45  major  administration  bills  and  a  se- 
ries of  Government  reorganization  plans. 
More  than  12,000  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced during  this  session. 


The  record  shows  that  this  Congress, 
under  the  democratic  leadership  In  the 
Hovise  of  Speaker  Rayburn,  Majority 
Leader  McCormack.  and  majority  whip, 
Carl  Albert,  has  approved  33  major 
bills,  recommended  by  the  President. 

The  87th  Congress  has  set  a  new  high 
mark  in  the  history  of  modem  legisla- 
tive achievement.  The  33  major  legisla- 
tive enactments  approved  during  this 
session  contrast  with  the  12  approved  in 
the  1st  session  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's 1st  Congress  in  1953.  and  with 
11  major  enactments — all  dealing  with 
1  subject — the  domestic  economy — ap- 
pi-oved  in  the  1st  session  of  the  73d  Con- 
gress in  1933  at  the  beginning  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  administration. 

Today,  the  sense  of  drifting,  uncer- 
tainty and  complacency,  which  was  evi- 
dent in  the  national  mood  when  we  be- 
gan this  session,  is  rapidly  changing  to 
a  growing  sense  of  unity  of  purpose. 

The  determination  to  prevent  war 
from  occurring  and  to  achieve  victory 
for  liberty  throughout  the  world  is  more 
evident  to  our  friends  as  we  build 
strength  for  America  and  the  free  world. 

Our  own  task  here  in  the  Congress  is 
made  easier  by  the  same  growing  unity 
of  purpose  of  our  Nation  and  the  rising 
determination  of  our  people  to  make 
volimtarily  the  sacrifices  that  must  be 
made  to  achieve  our  national  purposes. 
There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  we  are 
once  more  on  the  move  as  a  Nation,  ac- 
cepting the  challenges  of  this  difficult 
age,  and  meeting  them  with  our  char- 
acteristic American  energy,  inventive- 
ness, boldness,  and  purposefulness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  that  this  change 
in  the  national  mood  Is  the  best  and  most 
significant  evidence  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  actions  which  this  Congress  has 
taken  in  cooperation  with  the  President 
and  the  executive  branch. 

Let  us  look  In  greater  detail  at  the  way 
this  Congress  has  acted  to  meet  the 
problems  and  challenges.  Generally 
speaking  the  accent  all  along  the  line  has 
been  on  larger  undertakings,  a  greater 
national  effort  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

THE    DOMESTIC    BXnLOUP 

The  most  immediate  and  pressing  of 
the  problems  we  faced  in  January  was 
that  of  a  recession  which  saw  a  post- 
war peak  in  unemployment  and  a  re- 
duction of  national  productivity  in  some 
industries  by  as  much  as  50  percent. 
The  President  and  the  Congress  acted 
quickly  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

Under  authority  previously  granted  by 
congressional  acts,  the  President  eased 
the  tight  money  policy  which  in  the  view 
of  many  economists  had  contributed  to 
bringing  about  the  recession.  The  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  number  of  measures  to 
provide  for  an  expanding  economy  and 
to  encourage  a  higher  rate  of  economic 
growth. 

The  reaction  has  been  gratifying.  An 
upward  trend  is  shown  in  nearly  every 
economic  statistic;  in  personal  income, 
total  employment.  Industrial  production, 
average  factory  workweek,  new  orders 
for  durable  goods,  retail  sales,  stock  mar- 
ket averages  and  other  reliable  indica- 
tors. The  consensus  of  economic  observ- 
ers is  that  these  gains  should  continue, 
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leading  us  to  a  new  high  in  productivity 
and  growth — assuming  that  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  maintaming  peace. 
iimmonE 

For  the  past  neveral  years  we  have 
seen  our  agricultural  economy  declin- 
ing while  surpluses  of  crops  and  the  cost 
of  obtaining  and  storing  them  incresised 
by  billions.  The  previous  policies  of 
lowering  price  supports  with  lowering 
production  had  produced  a  vicious  circle 
in  which  farmers  tried  to  keep  their 
armual  income  up,  despite  falling  prices, 
by  producing  more  per  acre.  While  farm 
Incomes  decreased,  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment programs  of  assistance  to  farmers 
increased,  and  billions  of  bushels  of  sur- 
plus crops  lay  unused,  eating  up  storage 
costs.  Efforts  of  the  Congress  In  the 
past  several  sessions  to  return  the  farm 
program  to  some  semblance  of  rationality 
met  with  stubborn  presidential  vetoes. 

The  new  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress has  been  able  to  take  steps  to 
break  this  vicious  circle.  An  emergency 
feed  grain  program  was  enacted  Into  law 
early  In  the  session,  providing  for  a  1- 
year  voluntary  cut  In  acreage  of  feed 
grain  crops  and  increased  price  sup- 
ports for  the  participating  farmers.  This 
emergency  program  has  met  with  great 
success.  Crop  harvests  and  reports  indi- 
cate that  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  this  year's  harvests  of  lmix)rtant 
feed  grains  will  not  provide  an  excess 
surplus  over  our  annual  consumption 
that  has  to  be  stored.  In  fact,  in  some 
crops  we  will  be  able  to  cut  into  the 
stocks  of  surplus  grains  produced  in 
previous  years. 

Meanwhile  the  Congress  considered 
and  after  much  study  and  work  enacted 
a  broad-scale  and  long-range  farm  pro- 
gram— the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961. 

Under  this  new  law  the  incomes  of 
producers  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
should  be  increased  by  $600  million  to 
$800  million  in  the  1962  wheat  year. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  has 
estimated.  Better  farm  incomes  can 
also  be  expected  as  the  result  of  provi- 
sions of  the  new  act  that  expand  and 
improve  the  supervised  credit  service  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

This  act  also  provides  for  a  3-year  ex- 
tension of  our  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modity distrlbuUcn  program,  giving  us 
greater  opportunities  to  expand  the  utili- 
zation of  our  agricultural  abundance  to 
help  further  economic  growth  in  other 
nations.  It  puts  our  f ood-for-peace  pro- 
gram in  operation  at  top  pace. 

The  act  extends  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram— contributing  better  health  and 
nutrition  to  millions  of  American  chil- 
dren— for  5  years.  It  extends  the  Armed 
Forces  dairy  program  for  3  years. 

Emergency  relief  In  droughts  and  other 
disasters  caused  by  the  forces  of  nature, 
has  also  been  provided  In  a  new  Federal 
farm  assistance  program. 

Taxpayers  will  [realize  substantial  sav- 
ings in  reduced  sltorage  costs  under  the 
new  wheat  and  feed  grains  programs. 
For  the  1962  crop  year  alone,  estimated 
savings  will  be  between  $750  million  and 
$1  billion,  as  agaijnst  the  costs  under  the 
old  program.        ! 

A  series  of  other  important  measures 
in  the  field  of  agriculture  were  enacted 


by  this  Congress  and  have  been  signed 
into  law.  These  Include  a  measure  au- 
thorizing the  disposal  of  an  additional 
$2  bilhon  in  surplus  commodities  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act:  also 
a  program  increasing  the  proportion  of 
appropriated  farm  loan  funds  available 
for  individual  farms  with  a  debt  over 
$10,000  from  10  to  25  percent,  and  a  new 
law  permitting  the  approved  harvesting 
on  conservation  reserve  acreage  under 
approved  conditions. 

Another  important  agriculture  meas- 
ure enacted  is  the  new  Sugar  Act  of 
1961.  fixing  quotas  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign producers,  for  15  months  to  Jime 
30.  1962,  and  continuing  the  President's 
authority  to  exclude  Cuban  sugar  ex- 
ports and  to  reallocate  and  embargo  the 
quota  of  sugar  from  Cuba. 

AREA   REDEVELOPMITNT 

The  Congress  followed  up  the  quick 
emergency  measures  to  Improve  the 
economy  with  legislation  for  compre- 
hensive longer  range  programs  to 
strengthen  and  increase  the  growth  of 
our  productivity.  One  of  the  serious 
problems  of  our  time  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  depressed  areas  In  various 
sections  of  our  country,  and  In  the  rural 
areas  particularly,  as  a  result  of  the 
movement  of  Industry  from  one  section 
to  another,  the  depression  of  such  for- 
merly great  Industries  as  coal  mining, 
and  the  fact  that  higher  mechanization 
of  farming  provides  fewer  employment 
opportunities  for  our  farm  population. 

For  the  past  two  sessions  the  Con- 
gress had  attempted  to  deal  with  this 
problem  with  a  program  of  area  redevel- 
opment. But  unfortiuiately,  this  effort 
too  was  immobilized  by  Presidential 
vetoes.  This  year,  we  again  passed  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  it  has  be- 
come law  and  Is  now  In  effect. 

The  4-year  program  launches  a  wide 
attack  on  the  twin  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment and  industrial  decline  In  urban 
areas,  and  the  growing  problem  of  under- 
developed rural  areas.  The  $394  million 
4-year  program  sets  up  a  loan  fund  for 
the  development  of  new  industrial  facil- 
ities, and  also  authorizes  both  loans  and 
grants  to  assist  local  communities  In  the 
construction  of  new  public  facilities.  It 
provides  technical  aid  for  long-range 
planning  at  the  local  level.  It  encour- 
ages the  local  communities  to  engage  in 
the  Important  work  of  technical  train- 
ing and  retraining,  which  is  increasingly 
essential  in  this  day  of  automation. 
This  program  has  been  rather  aptly  de- 
scribed as  operation  "seed  com"  for  the 
American  community.  It  will  give  real 
irbi>etu8  to  industrial  decentralization, 
which  must  be  speeded  up  In  the  Interests 
of  a  stable  national  economy  and  to  pro- 
mote equality  of  opportunity  In  every 
area  of  our  country. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  provides 
exceptional  promise  for  the  improvement 
of  the  economy  in  our  own  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. For  the  past  decade  we  have 
been  greatly  troubled  by  the  fact  that  in 
most  rural  areas  of  our  State,  there 
are  not  enough  Jobs  for  the  population. 
Millions  of  people,  esp)ecially  our  younger 
people,  have  been  forced  to  migrate  to 


the  cities  and  to  other  States,  seeking 
gainful  employment. 

The  area  development  program  should 
provide  assistance  in  helping  resolve  this 
problem  by  providing  greater  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  our  residents. 
Several  Tennessee  counties  have  already 
been  designated  as  eligible  for  participa- 
tion under  this  program  authorized  by 
Congress. 

NEW    HOUSINC    ACT 

Another  major  legislative  achievement 
was  the  passage  of  the  5-year  $4.9  bil- 
lion housing  progrsmi.  This  greatly  ex- 
panded housing  program  provides  a  vast 
array  of  tools  for  financing  and  building 
a  better  order  in  the  towns  and  cities  of 
America.  The  provisions  for  FHA  mort- 
gage financing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  have  been  extended  on 
liberalized  terms.  The  new  act  author- 
izes Federal  grants  for  urban  renewal 
projects  and  open  space  development. 
Congress  has  provided  for  loans  for 
needed  college  dormitory  construction. 

Farm  housing  and  housing  for  elderly 
citizens  has  also  been  authorized  and 
extended.  The  public  facilities  loan 
program  for  cities  has  been  extended 
to  aid  our  cities  both  large  and  small  in 
financing  needed  municipal  improve- 
ments. 

Practically  every  city  and  town  in 
our  State  of  Teimessee  is  participating 
in  one  or  more  aspects  of  this  legisla- 
tion, authorized  and  expanded  by  Con- 
gress, to  assist  community  development 
and  industrial  growth  and  development. 

SICALL  BXTSINESS  AIDS 

The  Congress  has  granted  the  Small 
Business  Administration  a  greater  role 
in  Federal  procurement  policy  in  order 
to  assist  small  business  to  participate  in 
Government  contracts  and  subcontracts 
on  a  broader  scale.  We  have  provided 
additional  lending  authority  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  for 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Compa- 
nies in  order  that  they  may  assist  small 
business  enterprises  of  the  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  1  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  charged  with  overseeing  the 
operations  of  the  SBA,  I  have  urged  ad- 
ministrators of  this  potentially  great 
agency  to  take  more  positive  and  vigor- 
ous action  in  using  the  tools  provided 
by  the  Congress  for  assisting  our  small 
business  commimity.  It  is  Indeed  grati- 
fying to  see  those  potentialities  being 
used  more  vigorously  by  the  new  SBA 
Administrator,  Mr.  John  E.  Home. 

Mr.  Home,  the  able  Administrator,  and 
his  staff  certainly  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  accomplishment. 

Perhaps  the  better  known  function  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  en- 
tails the  granting  of  loans  to  eligible 
small  business  concerns  unable  to  obtain 
financial  assistance  from  private  lending 
institutions.  These  loans  are  all  secured 
by  collateral  and  are  repaid  with  Inter- 
est. Since  Mr.  Home  took  office,  a  much 
greater  number  of  loans  has  been 
granted,  which  has  served  to  assist  small 
business  to  participate  in  the  economic 
growth. 

During  the  first  7  months  of  1961,  SBA 
approved  3,705  business  loans  for  $190,- 
838,000,  an  increase  of  59  percent  over 
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the  2.234  loans  approved  for  $110,252,000 
during  the  like  1960  period.  The  8.370 
applications  for  $539,108,000  received 
was  65  percent  greater  than  the  5,074 
applications  for  $311,775,000  received  in 
January- August  1960. 

During  the  7-month  period,  SBA  ap- 
proved 1,020  disaster  loans  for  $11,- 
479,000  to  help  persons  whose  homes  or 
businesses  had  suffered  economic  injury 
because  of  drought,  excessive  rainfall, 
or  other  disaster.  This  was  more  than 
double  the  395  loans  for  $7,904,000 
approved  in  the  same  period  in  1960. 

These  loans  have  been  made  in  all 
cases  when  local  banks  either  would  not 
or  could  not  make  them.  These  loans 
have  provided  several  hundred  thousand 
jobs  which  otherwise  would  not  be  avail- 
able and  the  impact  on  wages  from  these 
jobs  has  in  turn  greatly  stimulated  the 
Nation's  economy. 

RKSOUKCES    DKVKLOPMEMT 

In  the  Public  Works  Appropriations 
bill  of  1961.  Congress  has  provided  funds 
for  new  starts  in  resources  development 
at  a  faster  pace  than  in  previous  years. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  TVA.  our 
Reclamation  Bureau,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  our  National  Park  Service, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
and  our  great  regional  power  programs 
will  all  expand  their  activities  under  new 
legislative  actions  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. In  our  public  works  program  we 
are  making  greater  capital  investments 
in  America,  to  preserve  and  develop  our 
self-financing  program,  which  the  Con- 
gress approved  a  few  years  ago.  TVA's 
are  making  greater  capital  investments 
in  America,  to  preserve  and  develop  our 
natural  resources  in  response  to  increas- 
ing demands  of  our  swiftly  growing  pop- 
ulation. Decreasing  water,  forest  and 
mineral  resources — and  actual  scarcities 
in  some  areas — underscore  the  urgency 
of  this  need  which  Congress  has  recog- 
nized as  important  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

This  session  has  marked  another  long 
stride  in  carrying  forward  the  great  re- 
gional development  recommendations 
creatively  expressed  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  While  programs  for 
other  regions  in  the  country  have  re- 
ceived Congressional  attention.  TVA  has 
continued  to  grow  and  develop,  and  it 
is  expanding  now  largely  through  its 
self -financing  program,  which  the  Con- 
gress approved  a  few  years  ago.  TVA's 
payment  of  more  than  $51  million  into 
the  U.S.  Treasury  this  year — from  pro- 
ceeds on  power  sales  and  $301  million 
over  the  years,  has  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  Congress's  action  in  this  great 
undertaking  in  the  public  interest. 

At  this  session,  a  TVA  type  vigorous 
fight  was  made  for  congressional  enact- 
ment of  a  proposal  to  harness  the  steam 
from  the  new  atomic  energy  powerplant 
now  nearing  completion  at  Hanford, 
Wash.,  and  put  the  resultant  electricity 
to  work  producing  both  plutonium  for 
weapons  for  defense  and  for  serving 
peaceful  industrial  uses  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Although  this  conversion  project  failed 
of  approval  in  the  House,  the  public 
Interest  clearly  demands  that  the  fight 
for  this  project  be  pushed  to  a  successful 


conclusion.  The  Pacific  Northwest,  as 
are  other  areas  of  our  common  country, 
is  in  need  of  additional  power  to  assure 
the  region's  growth. 

A  great  and  significant  victory  in  the 
western  part  of  our  coimtry  was  achieved 
in  the  public  interest  when  Congress  ap- 
proved the  construction  of  an  all-Federal 
transmission  line  system  for  the  Colorado 
storage  project — to  use  electric  power 
from  the  three  great  multipurpose  dams 
being  built  in  the  West  to  serve  people 
of  that  area  of  the  United  States. 

Although  power  production  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  great  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  a  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  prevent  floods,  provide  water 
for  irrigation,  industrial  and  municipal 
uses.  Uke  TVA,  these  great  power 
dams  and  lines,  in  addition  to  providing 
new  energy  for  the  region's  economic 
growth,  create  revenue  sources  which 
make  the  whole  development  largely 
self-financing. 

The  contract  for  a  proposed  corporate 
utility  owned  transmission  line,  which 
Congress  rejected,  would  have  jeopard- 
ized the  economic  feasibility  of  the 
whole  project  and  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers and  consumers  in  excess  of  $300 
million  above  normal  cost  estimates. 

A  new  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
was  approved  during  this  session — evi- 
dencing the  Nation's  concern  for  an  ade- 
quate water  supply.  Another  act  in- 
creases the  funds  for  grants  to  States 
and  interstate  agencies  for  both  opera- 
tion and  construction  of  new  sewage 
plants,  thus  encouraging  and  stimulat- 
ing the  purification  of  our  water  supply 
throughout  the  Nation. 

BOAOa 

This  Congress  has  aided  the  work  of 
building  a  stronger  America  by  advanc- 
ing the  new  Federal  interstate  highway 
construction  program.  To  keep  that 
program  for  a  system  of  some  40,000 
miles  of  superhighways  on  schedule. 
Congress  increased  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's share  from  $25  to  $37  billion. 
The  new  authorization  extends  for  an 
additional  2  years  the  incentive  bonus 
for  States  to  enter  into  agreements  for 
control  of  billboard  advertising  along 
the  interstate  highway. 

OOCIAL    SKCURITT 

Congress  took  action  to  Increase  the 
minimum  old  age  insurance  benefits  for 
our  elderly  citizens,  liberalized  the  dis- 
ability provision  of  the  act,  and  provided 
that  men  may  exercise  the  option  to  re- 
tire at  62  instead  of  65,  with  benefits 
adjusted   accordingly. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  amended 
to  permit  States  to  use  matching  Fed- 
eral grants  to  aid  children  of  the  needy 
and  unemployed. 

VXTKRANS 

Congress  extended  the  OI  home  loan 
bill  for  World  War  n  and  Korean  war 
veterans  until  July  25,  1967,  and  author- 
ized $1.2  billion  in  appropriations  to  vet- 
erans for  direct  loans  in  rural  and  small- 
town areas. 

Funds  were  approved  for  compensa- 
tion and  pensions,  hospital  and  medical 
care  programs  and  other  vital  services  to 
our  veterans  in  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion budget  of  approximately  $5  billion. 


Included  were  funds  for  continuation  of 
our  veterans'  hospital  construction  and 
modernization  program. 


Legislation  creating  73  new  Federal 
judgeships,  greatly  needed,  was  approved 
by  Congress.  Three  of  these  authorized 
will  be  in  Tennessee. 

TAXES 

Extension  of  thr  existing  corporate  In- 
come tax  rate  and  the  prevailing  sched- 
ule of  excise  taxes  was  authorized. 
President  Kennedy's  tax  reform  pro- 
gram, based  on  the  principle  of  tax  in- 
centives for  new  Investment,  did  not 
progress  beyond  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  but  the  committee 
promised  to  take  It  up  early  next  year 
and  seek  a  quick  House  vote.  An  im- 
portant new  step  in  the  tax  reform  field 
is  getting  underway  under  a  measure  ap- 
proved at  the  1961  session,  broadening 
the  authority  of  the  House  Judiciary  and 
Senate  Finance  Committees  for  study  of 
all  matters  relating  to  State  taxation 
which  affect  business  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

■xcuamxs 

A  2 -year  study  of  ihe  Nation's  stock 
exchanges  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  was  ordered  by  the 
Congress,  on  the  initiative  of  the  House. 
The  stock  market  has  recently  set  new 
alltime  highs  and  public  interest  in 
securities  has  been  exceeded  only  by  the 
Interest  preceding  the  1929  crash.  This 
condition  of  the  market  plus  the  fact 
that  25  years  have  elapsed  since  a  full- 
scale  investigation  of  the  country's  stock 
markets  prompted  the  House  to  pass  this 
legislation. 

KOUCATION 

Congress  extended  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  for  2  years  and  pro- 
vided for  a  program  for  impacted  school 
areas,  with  Federal  funds  to  be  chan- 
neled to  communities  with  heavy  con- 
centrations of  Federal  employees  with 
schoolchildren  crowding  local  school 
districts  throughout  the  country.  These 
two  bills  were  important  parts  of  the 
administration's  comprehensive  educa- 
tion program  which  were  considered 
during  this  lengthy  session.  The  fight 
for  needed  assistance  for  public  school 
construction,  college  facilities,  college 
student  loans  and  scholarship  recom- 
mendation will  be  reconsidered  in  the 
next  session. 

T«AIW,   TKAVSL,    AND    TBANSrOltTATION 

Congress  took  positive  steps  to  encour- 
age development  of  our  tourist  industry, 
through  passage  of  an  act  for  establish- 
ment of  a  new  OfSce  of  International 
Trade  and  Travel  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  This  program  is  designed  to 
give  coordinated  planning  and  vigorous 
promotion  both  at  home  and  abroad  to 
measures  which  will  stimulate  travel  in 
this  country  by  tourists  from  overseas. 

This  legislation  provides  practical  and 
realistic  Federal  assistance  to  private 
enterprise  in  a  field  where  such  con- 
certed action  long  has  been  needed.  A 
bilUon-dollar  gap  exists  between  what 
American  tourists  annually  spend 
abroad  and  what  foreign  visitors  spend 
in  our  country. 
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Congress  has  thus  provided  a  great 
opportimity  to  make  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  our  balance  of  interna- 
tional payments  through  well  planned 
and  consistent  efforts  to  develop  new 
tourist  facilities  and  to  eliminate  bar- 
riers to  international  travel.  A  large 
opportunity  also  exists  to  make  more 
friends  for  America  around  the  world, 
for  experience  has  shown  that  an  actual 
on-the-scene  view  of  America  and  free- 
dom is  the  best  antidote  for  the  distorted 
and  false  impressions  which  the  enemies 
of  our  country  are  busily  circulating. 

To  provide  assistance  to  the  distressed 
transportation  industries,  particularly 
the  railroads.  Congress  expanded  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  au- 
thority to  make  loans  to  railroads  for  a 
period  of  27  months — to  June  30.  1963. 

Congress  passed  several  laws  also  to 
assist  aviation  and  to  promote  aviation 
safety. 

We  approved  a  bill  authorizing  $300,- 
000  for  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  the  1964-65  New  York  World's  Fair. 

EXORCANIZATION 

Congress  approved  the  reorganization 
amendment  of  1961,  extending  to  June  1, 
1963,  the  President's  authority  to  submit 
reorganization  plans  which  will  become 
effective  after  60  days  unless  disapproved 
by  a  simple  majority  of  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  Congress  displayed  a  new  reor- 
ganization initiative  of  its  own,  notably 
in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  reform,  at  the  same 
time  that  It  evidenced  a  cooperative  at- 
titude toward  the  Executive  in  seeking 
reforms  that  will  make  the  independent 
agencies  more  independent  as  well  as 
more  efficient. 

These,  in  the  main,  were  the  domestic 
legislative  actions  which  kept  Members 
of  Congress  on  the  double  quick  through 
the  long  1961  session.  There  are,  in- 
evitably and  as  usual,  some  who  feel 
that  Congress  accomplished  too  little 
and  some  who  think  it  achieved  too 
much.  However,  by  any  standard,  this 
was  an  exceptionally  productive  and 
positive  session  on  Capitol  Hill.  For  a 
new  start  toward  a  totsil  American  effort 
in  the  domestic  sphere,  the  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress  set  a  pace  that  has 
not  been  matched  since  the  1st  session 
of  the  73d  Congress,  which  made  the 
first  100  days  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  administration  famous. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE    BtTTUTDP 

There  were  no  recommendations  be- 
fore Congress  this  session  more  impor- 
tant than  those  to  provide  for  our  Na- 
tion's military  buildup  which  President 
Kennedy  proposed  and  the  Congress 
provided. 

The  Congress  approved  a  record  peace- 
time budget  of  some  $46.6  billion — an  in- 
crease of  $6.4  billion  over  the  defense 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1961.  This  is 
$4.8  billion  more  than  was  requested  for 
national  defense  In  the  budget  of  the 
previous  administration. 

The  extra  defense  dollars  are  going 
to  provide  greater  national  strength  and 
a  better  overall  defense  program. 

This  budget  includes  the  funds  needed 
for  an  all-out  effort  in  the  development 
of  missiles  and  rockets  and  other  new 


space-age  weapons;  for  the  continued 
buildup  of  our  atomic  and  nuclear  ar- 
senals, and  for  acceleration  of  our 
nuclear-powered  submarine  and  long- 
range  bomber  programs.  Additional 
funds  were  provided  for  our  space  ex- 
ploration program,  which  now  is  pro- 
ceeding at  a  rapid  pace. 

Funds  are  provided  for  the  develop- 
ment of  paramilitary  forces — to  give  us 
new  weapons  with  which  to  meet  Com- 
munist guerrilla  tactics. 

Funds  are  included  for  the  build-up 
of  our  logistical  and  military  transport 
forces,  for  expanded  military  construc- 
tion, for  Civil  Defense  shelters  and  other 
civil  defense  projects. 

While  funds  are  included  for  more 
rockets  and  more  weapons  of  the  very 
expensive  highly  technical  type,  funds 
are  also  Included  for  improved  light 
rifies  and  the  standard  military  hard- 
ware necessary  to  fight  any  type  of  war. 

Increased  defense  appropriations  will 
provide  for  a  bigger  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps. 

Total  U.S.  Forces  are  to  niunber  2,- 
743,227.  This  includes  an  Army  of  1,- 
008,000,  a  Navy  of  657,000.  a  Marine 
Corps  of  190,000  and  an  Air  Force  of 
888.227. 

The  new  military  program  is  designed 
to  give  us  a  strong  nuclear  striking  force 
which  could  survive  any  Initial  attack 
and  thereby  provide  a  strong  deterrent 
against  nuclear  war.  It  is  also  designed 
to  provide  a  force  capable  of  meeting 
any  small  aggressive  action  promptly 
and  decisively.  The  overall  program  will 
give  us  greater  power  and  greater  flexi- 
bility— capable  of  meeting  any  war 
threat.  - 

In  short,  the  military  buildup  repre- 
sents comprehensive  and  balanced  pre- 
paredness on  a  scale  that  this  Nation 
never  before  attempted  except  in  a  pe- 
riod of  declared  hostilities. 

BtriLOING     STKONGEK     AU.IANCXS 

Alliance  for  Progress,  food  for  peace, 
and  the  Peace  Corps  are  works  that 
identify  a  vastly  expanded  American  ef- 
fort, undertaken  during  this  session  of 
Congress,  to  strengthen  our  interna- 
tional alliances,  build  fpiends,  and  but- 
tress the  foundations  of  freedom  around 
the  world. 

Most  Americans  apparently  agree  that 
foreign  aid  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
overall  defense  strategy.  Our  military 
assistance  programs  help  to  support 
armed  forces  and  installations  abroad 
that  would  take  a  great  many  more  of 
our  American  tax  dollars  and  much  of 
our  own  manpower  if  we  were  trying  to 
go  it  alone.  Our  economic  and  techni- 
cal assistance  programs  are  designed  to 
create  conditions  which  contribute  vi- 
tally to  the  maintenance  of  strong 
friendly  governments  around  the  world. 

There  exists  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  means  of  im- 
plementing the  foreign  aid  program. 
The  chief  difference  has  been  between 
the  administration  and  a  considerable 
segment  of  the  Congress  on  certain 
financing  provisions  of  the  foreign  aid 
or  mutual  assistance  program. 

The  administration  asked  for  author- 
ity to  obtain  funds  for  long-term  devel- 
opment loans  by  borrowing  from  the 


Treasury.  The  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly the  House,  felt  that  this  bypassed 
or  seriously  diluted  the  important  appro- 
priations function  of  Congress,  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Constitution. 

This  difference  was  resolved  in  legis- 
lation which  eliminated  the  Treasury 
borrowing  provision  and  reafllnned  the 
principle  of  congressional  review  and 
annual  appropriations  by  Congress. 

This  outcome  puts  into  force  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  program  which  marks 
a  bold  new  start  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional development  undertakings  and 
provides  funds  for  mutual  security  pro- 
grams in  various  countries. 

Another  new  agreement  is  bringing 
other  industrial  nations  into  more  active 
partnership  with  the  United  States.  Our 
allies  are  being  called  upon  to  assume 
larger  shares  of  the  financial  costs  and 
to  otherwise  participate  in  helping  them- 
selves in  these  cooperating  endeavors. 

A  major  step  in  this  direction  was 
taken  during  this  session  when  the  Sen- 
ate ratified  a  treaty  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment. This  treaty  provides  for  Ameri- 
can membership  in  the  OECD  with  18 
other  nations,  implementing  a  consoli- 
dated effort  to  help  and  assist  less-devel- 
oped nations. 

m  ANOTHER  TREATY  ACTION 

Twenty  of  the  twenty -one  republics  of 
Latin  America  formally  joined  with  us 
in  launching  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
the  recent  Inter-American  Economic 
Conference  at  Uriiguay  with  Castro's 
Cuba  definitely  excluded  from  the  pro- 
gram so  long  as  Cuba  remains  under 
Communist  domination. 

Even  before  this  alliance  was  break- 
ing new  groimd  in  Latin  America  earlier 
this  year  the  Congress  provided  funds 
for  the  previously  authorized  Latin 
American  assistance  program  by  appro- 
priating $600  million.  This  Included 
$100  million  for  disaster  relief  in  Chile 
and  another  $100  million  for  loans  and 
grants  by  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration. 

Congress  also  gave  new  scope  to 
strengthening  our  allies  through  passage 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act.  Under  an  expanded 
food-for-peace  program,  $2.5  billion 
worth  of  surplus  farm  commodities  will 
be  shipped  overseas  during  the  months 
ahead  for  needy  people  around  the 
world. 

THE   PEACE   CORPS 

Congress  approved  the  new  Peace 
Corps  as  a  new  aid  and  a  new  idea  to 
give  our  Nation's  youth  a  chance  and 
opportunity  to  work  for  understanding 
and  promotion  of  the  caiise  of  peace. 

Too  often  we  have  provided  gims  to 
our  friends  instead  of  understanding. 
Too  often  have  we  tried  to  buy  allies 
with  impersonal  dollars  instead  of  per- 
sonal relationships.  This  new  program 
stresses  the  importance  of  the  need  to- 
day for  our  country  to  be  understood 
for  what  we  are,  not  a  group  of  material- 
ists serving  only  mammon,  but  a  Nation 
of  free  men  and  free  women  believing  in 
the  virtues  of  freedom,  liberty,  and 
democracy. 
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The  Peace  Corps,  recommended  by 
President  Kennedy,  will  screen  appli- 
cants thoroughly  before  they  are  accepted 
into  the  Corps  for  oversea  service. 
After  3  months  of  rigorous  training  in 
the  United  States,  the  volunteer  Peace 
Corps  men  will  be  sent  overseas  for  21 
months  of  service  in  teaching  and  train- 
ing in  designated  countries. 

Under  provisions  of  the  bill,  those  serv- 
ing in  the  Corps  will  live  in  the  foreign 
countries  in  a  simple  smd  inexpensive 
way.  The  young  men  and  women  wUl 
have  the  gratification  of  teaching  their 
respective  skills  to  people  of  the  newly 
independent  and  emerging  nations  of  the 
world.  They  will  work  on  projects,  train 
and  teach  and  above  all,  set  examples. 
Their  service  will  give  people  of  other 
countries  an  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  America,  Americans  and  American 
techniques  in  farming,  roadbuilding, 
teaching,  business,  craftsmanship,  and 
government  processes — more  about  our 
country  and  democracy. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  new  approach — 
a  fresh  approach — to  telling  the  story  of 
freedom  and  liberty.  There  Is  no  guar- 
antee of  success  of  the  program  except 
the  determination  of  the  young  Ameri- 
cans to  help  serve  our  country  in  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  peace.  This 
new  plan  is  a  move  in  the  direction  of 
explaining  America  and  explaining 
liberty. 

Properly  administered,  the  program 
should  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  understanding  and 
peace. 

Other  important  actions  taken  by 
Congress,  at  this  sesoion,  to  strengthen 
America's  position  in  international  af- 
fairs, include  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  with  its  continuation  of  the  Presi- 
dents' authority  to  exclude  Cuban  sugar 
imports;  ratification  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
cooperative  development  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,  a  bill  strengthening  the  Fugi- 
tive Felon  Act.  which  provides  new  legal 
weapons  to  deal  with  such  international 
crimes  as  the  hijacking  of  airplanes. 

These  numerous  legislative  actions  all 
add  up  to  a  giant  stride  toward  a  total 
American  effort  in  the  economic  defense 
and  diplomatic  affairs  to  battle  for  free- 
dom. 

With  these  new  programs  we  are  mov- 
ing forward  again  on  the  path  to  secu- 
rity and  peace  that  was  charted  by  Ten- 
nessee's own  Cordell  Hull  in  his  work  for 
America's  good  neighbor  policy  and 
other  enlightened  policies  of  Democratic 
statesmanship. 

We  now  face  a  situation  that  has  many 
meaningful  parallels  with  the  interna- 
tional picture  that  confronted  the  Nation 
at  the  time  Mr.  Hull  became  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  1933.  With  propheOc 
vision,  he  saw  that  time  was  nmnlng  out, 
that  the  rising  tyrannies  of  communism, 
fascism,  and  nazism  in  Europe  and  Jap- 
anese imperialism  in  Asia  were  bent  on 
world  conquest,  and,  that  the  United 
States  must  hasten  to  put  its  own  house 
in  order  before  the  storm  broke. 

My  illustrious  and  distinguished  prede- 
cessor in  the  Congress  Judge  Cordell  Hull 
worked  well  and  constantly  to  set  a 
standard  of  decency  in  international  re- 
lations— the  standard  of  the  good  neigh- 


bor, the  earnest  Christian — which  alone 
will  sustain  an  order  of  freedom  and 
p>eace.  in  honor  and  justice.  He  set  for 
us  all  a  standard  of  dedication  which 
our  Nation  could  well  emulate  to  pro- 
mote good  will,  understanding,  freedom. 
and  peace. 

Once  again,  the  hour  is  late.  The 
greatest  tyranny  ever  conceived  now 
casts  lengthening  shadows  across  the 
world.  For  people  who  cherish  liberty, 
only  a  total  effort,  a  total  commitment, 
will  suffice.  Toward  such  a  mobilization 
of  the  national  purpose,  this  Congress 
has  worked  earnestly,  conscientiously 
and  with  dedication.  The  87th  Con- 
press  has  served  well  the  pubUc  interest, 
buildmg  our  economy,  our  defenses  and 
our  Nation's  international  alUances  for 
peace. 


THE   ORIGINAL   UNCLE   SAM 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  G.irlahdJ.  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcokd 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  all  the  recent  talk  about  the  origin 
of  "Uncle  Sam"  and  who  he  was,  it  be- 
hooves me  to  settle  this  matter  once  and 
for  all.  The  following  letter  from  Mr. 
John  Gould,  editor  of  the  Enterprise, 
Lisbon  Palls.  Maine,  should  leave  no 
doubts  in  anyone's  mind  that  Uncle 
Sam— rugged  individualist  that  he  was— 
could  not  possibly  have  come  from  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States  but  the 
glorious  State  of  Maine: 

Trx  Ewminiiss. 
Lisbon  Falls.  Maine. 
Hon.  Prm  A.  GASuiiro, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

DcAK  Pbthi  :  Somewhere  In  the  outer  fringe 
of  Important  things,  some  of  the  CongreM- 
men  are  disputing  over  who  was  the  "orig- 
inal" Uncle  Sam.  We  havent  heard  too 
much  about  It  In  Maine,  and  havent  see  that 
you  mixed  Into  it.  ActuaUy.  It  should  con- 
cern you,  and  we  take  pen  In  hand  to  give 
you  the  ammunition. 

Seba  Smith,  bom  in  Maine  in  1792,  was 
graduated  from  Bowdoln  College  in  1818. 
and  In  1829  founded  the  Portland  Courier — 
a  newspaper  thoughtful  people  might  wish 
was  still  publlahlng.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing,  as  they  say. 

Now  In  1830.  Smith  Introduced  Into  his 
paper  an  Imaginary  character  (who  was 
really  Seba  Smith)  by  the  name  of  MaJ.  Jack 
Downing.  He  was  a  shrewd,  simple,  home- 
spun, down-east  peddler,  who  was  to  set  the 
pace  for  the  literary  development  of  Amer- 
ican h\mior.  Also,  he  was  to  be  the  basis 
for  the  long  line  of  similar  political  com- 
ment which  has  become  an  American  jour- 
nalistic tradition.  Judge  Pattangall,  for  In- 
stance, used  exactly  the  same  technique  In 
doing  the  Meddybemps  Letters — Stephen  A 
Douglas  Smith  who  wrote  letters  to  the 
Machlas  Union  was  Judge  Pattangall. 

Now.  when  MaJ.  Jack  Downing  first  started, 
he  dealt  with  local  matters,  and  gained  con- 
siderable attention.  Later,  he  went  off  Into 
political  comments,  but  he  did  It  with  sim- 
ple shrewdness  and  without  seeming  to  be- 
come partisan.  He  went  through  a  develop- 
ment under  Seba's  hand,  until  finally  he 
became  a  confidant  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and 


In  this  connection,  he  was  a  national  sensa- 
Uon.  HUtorlcally.  Mr.  Dooley,  WIU  Bogers. 
and  about  everybody  else  who  did  that  sort 
of  thing  owe  a  great  deal  to  MaJ.  Jack 
Downing. 

Now,  MaJ.  Jack  Downing  was  the  prototype 
of  "Uncle  Sam."  When  he  became  widely 
copied  by  other  papers  and  began  to  be  Imi- 
tated by  other  editors  who  wrote  their  own 
"Jack  Downing"  pieces,  the  cartoonists  began 
drawing  his  picture,  and  out  of  this  developed 
the  long-legged,  goateed,  claw-hammered 
"Uncle  Sam-  as  a  symbol  of  the  United 
States. 

You  will  find  all  this  In  the  Congressional 
Library,  along  with  collected  works  of  Smith, 
copies  of  newspapers  that  carried  his  letters, 
and  Uterary  appraisals  of  his  fame  and  In- 
fluence. Uncle  Sam.  like  Paul  Bunyan,  was 
born  In  the  State  of  Maine — and  these  Con- 
gressmen who  are  claiming  him  for  come- 
lately  States  and  strange  places,  are  playing 
It  pretty  far  from  the  facts.  We  suggest  you 
grab  the  subject  and  nail  It  down.  Doing  so 
would  at  least  lighten  the  moment,  and  in- 
sert Into  National  Affairs  a  much-needed 
comic-relief.    And  so  on. 

Kindest  regards  all  around.  Mother  has 
made  pickles. 

JOHW    OOTTLO, 

Sdttor,  the  En  terprise. 
Lisbon  Faixs.  Mains. 


COLRAIN,    MASS.,    BICENTENNIALr- 
1761-1961 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  CokteI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
6.  1961.  the  btUe  town  of  Colrain.  Mass.. 
nestled  In  the  foothills  of  the  Berk- 
shires,  celebrated  Its  200th  anniversary. 

In  1753  Colrain  was  settled,  originally 
by  Scotch -Irish  from  Northern  Ireland. 
It  is  believed  that  the  town  was  named 
for  Lord  Colralne.  an  Irish  peer.  In 
1761  Colrain  became  an  incorporated 
village. 

At  about  the  year  1818.  the  begin- 
ning of  manufacturing  brought  into 
Colrain  an  influx  of  French-Canadians. 
There  was  then  erected  a  Catholic 
church  conducting  services  in  the  French 
language  only.  Just  a  few  years  ago  the 
transition  to  English  was  made  by  a 
priest  who  spoke  both  languages. 

The  original  settlers  of  Colrain  were 
a  courageous  people,  industrious,  hard- 
working, frugal,  and  high-principled 
men  and  women.  Their  lives  were  rug- 
ged, for  they  had  to  be,  to  subdue  the 
wilderness,  battle  the  hostile  Indians, 
and  stand  up  to  the  tyrarmy  of  King 
George  the  Third. 

Located  nearby  stands  Fort  Morrison, 
a  defense  bulwark  against  the  Indians 
and  the  French  from  1754  to  1763. 
What  a  thrilling  story  the  waUs  of  this 
fort  could  tell  of  the  magnificent  stand 
the  people  of  Colrain  made  against  the 
invaders.  The  patriotism  they  dis- 
played In  those  days  carried  on  to  our 
modem  civilization  as  the  boys  of  Col- 
rain marched  off  to  war  In  defense  of 
their  country  hi  1861,  1898,  1917,  1941, 
and  1950.  And  they  stand  ready  again 
today,  If  the  need  should  arise,  to  do 
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their  part  to  defend  America,  the  great 
nation  that  their  forebears  helped  to 
foimd. 

As  the  years  passed,  Colrain  advanced. 
Sheep  raising  was  its  most  important  in- 
dustry until  the  Civil  War.  Today,  Col- 
rain boasts  of  its  small  cider  mill,  and 
two  plants  manufacturing  absorbent 
gauze. 

In  May  1812.  there  occurred  an  event 
in  Colrain.  unnoticed,  and  without  fan- 
fare, that  is  today  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  contributions  to  the  American 
way  of  life.  I  refer  to  the  raising  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  over  an  Ameri- 
can schoolhouse  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  great  land  of  ours.  This 
historymaking  ceremony  took  place  at 
a  little  log  schoolhouse  situated  on  Cata- 
mount Hill,  in  Colrain,  Mass.  This  cere- 
mony led,  in  later  years,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  custom  which  we  today  look 
ui>on  as  a  pari  of  the  daily  life  of  our 
millions  of  schoolchildren.  From  this 
little-known  event  many  years  later  grew 
a  movement,  an  enthusiastic  movement, 
in  which  educators,  lawmakers,  and  pa- 
triotic citizens  participated  for  comp>el- 
ling  the  exhibition  of  the  American  flag 
at  or  on  schoolhouses.  and  still  later  led 
to  the  observance  of  June  14  each  year 
as  Flag  Day.  Today  more  than  half  of 
our  States  have  laws  on  their  statute 
books  requiring  the  display  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  on  all  the  schoolhouses  with- 
in those  States.  All  this  because  a  pa- 
triotic group  of  Americans  in  the  little 
town  of  Colrain.  Mass.,  on  a  bright  day 
in  May  1812,  were  so  proud  of  their  flag 
that  they  thought  it  should  be  placed  on 
view  so  that  all  could  see  it.  Today,  at 
the  site  of  that  little  log  schoolhouse, 
there  stands  a  monument,  commemora- 
tive of  the  event,  with  this  inscription: 

The  first  U.S.  flag  raised  over  a  public 
school  was  floated  In  May  1812  from  a  log 
schoolhouse  which  stood  on  this  spot.  It 
was  made  by  Mrs.  Rhoda  Shlppee,  Mrs.  Lois 
Shlppee,  Mrs.  Sophia  Willis,  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  Hale  and  was  raised  by  Amasa  Shlp- 
pee. Paul  Davenport  and  the  loyal  families  of 
Catamount  Hill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  trying  days  when 
the  dimensions  of  life  seem  to  be  drawn 
to  national  and  international  scale,  when 
our  minds  and  efforts  are  directed  to- 
ward the  problems  of  the  world,  I  want 
to  pause  for  a  moment  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  little  town  of  Colrain,  Mass.,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  bicentennial,  and  to 
express  the  gratitude  of  this  great  Nation 
of  ours  for  the  heroic  part  this  typical 
American  community  has  played  in  the 
building  of  America,  and  in  playing  its 
part  in  the  shaping  of  this  great  Republic 
of  ours. 


OZARK  RIVERS  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord],  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, earlier  this  session  I  introduced  H.R. 
5712  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ozark  Rivers  National 
Monument  in  southeastern  Missouri. 
All  of  the  said  monument  is  located 
in    seven    counties    of    Missouri,    and 


six  of  those  counties  are  situated  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  which  I 
represent.  Our  distinguished  U.S.  Sena- 
tors from  Missouri,  Senators  Symington 
and  Long,  have  Introduced  an  identical 
bill  in  the  VS.  Senate. 

The  area  involved  has  long  been  con- 
sidered for  the  purpose  of  being  made  a 
part  of  our  national  park  system.  The 
National  Park  Service  made  its  first 
study  of  the  area  back  in  1956  and  in 
the  86th  Congress,  money  was  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Park  Service 
for  a  more  detailed  study.  The  study 
was  completed  and  rep>ort  made  in  1960. 

The  proE>osed  monument  lies  within 
the  most  scenic  portion  of  Missouri's 
Ozark  Mountains  and  is  readily  accessi- 
ble for  enjoyment.  It  is  within  a  day's 
drive  for  more  than  20  million  people 
and  is  only  175  miles  from  St.  Louis  and 
250  miles  from  Kansas  City. 

During  recent  years  considerable  at- 
tention has  been  devoted  to  the  need  for 
setting  aside  in  public  ownership  the 
unspoiled  ix)rtions  of  our  river",  lakes, 
and  ocean  shorelines.  The  Current- 
Eleven  Point  River  counti-y  with  its  nat- 
ural unsurpassed  beauty  represents  an 
outstanding  opportunity  for  preserva- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  Nation.  Here 
are  the  beautiful,  cold,  clear,  free-fiow- 
ing  streams  of  Jacks  Fork  and  the  Cur- 
rent and  Eleven  Point  Rivers.  Here  are 
some  of  the  largest  springs  in  the  world. 
Big  Spring,  for  example,  on  the  Current 
River  has  fiowed  as  much  as  840  million 
gallons  a  day  and  it  has  averaged  over 
the  last  20  years  better  than  250  million 
gallons  a  day.  The  area  includes  6 
springs  which  flow  more  than  65  million 
gallons  per  day  each.  It  also  includes 
13  other  springs  of  great  size  and  many 
small  ones.  Within  the  boundaries  are 
13  named  caves,  11  interesting  geological 
sites,  40  archeological  sites,  a  number  of 
splendid  ecological  sites,  and  many  sinks. 
It  is  a  land  of  beautiful  forests  abound- 
ing with  wildlife  and  over  1,500  different 
kinds  of  plant  life.  Its  spring-fed  rivers, 
containing  plenty  of  bass  and  goggle  eye, 
have  become  famous  for  "floating"  and 
float  flshing.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  area  where  so  much  natural 
beauty  and  variety  can  be  preserved  by 
setting  aside  so  little.  This  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  concentration  of  all  these 
features  in  the  narrow  river  valleys  of 
the  area. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  en- 
dorsed the  proposal  to  make  the  area  a 
part  of  our  National  Park  System  and  I 
am  accompanying  the  Honorable  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  on  an  inspection  tour  of  the 
area  this  week.  It  is  hoped  that  H.R. 
5712  and  S.  1381  will  receive  favorable 
action  during  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

MEDICAL   AID   FOR    THE    AGED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
there  have  been  volumes  of  speeches  de- 
livered and  articles  written  in  regard 
to  the  crying  need  of  our  senior  citizens 
for  a  workable  health  insurance  pro- 
gram. There  have  been  even  more 
speeches  and  articles  written  against 
such  legislation.  As  we  are  aware,  the 
heart  of  the  opposition  to  the  President's 
health  insurance  proposal,  as  to  the 
Forand  bill  before  it,  has  come  from  the 
leadership  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

I  say  the  "leadership"  of  that  or- 
ganization because  I  have  always  enter- 
tained serious  doubts  that  the  AMA 
lobbyists  and  officials  truly  sp>oke  for 
the  rank  and  file  of  America's  medical 
profession. 

Recently,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished physicians  in  the  city  of  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  Dr.  Morton  J.  Goodman, 
spoke  before  the  equally  distinguished 
forum  of  the  Portland  City  Club,  on  this 
subject. 

Dr.  Goodman,  in  addition  to  being  an 
outstanding  medical  practitioner,  has 
also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Medical 
Care  Committee  of  the  Oregon  State 
Welfare  Commission.  He  hais  observed 
and  participated  in  Oregon's  frustrating 
attempt  to  devise  a  workable  State  med- 
ical care  plan  under  the  Kerr-Mills  bill. 
He  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

Dr.  Goodman's  sp>eech  before  the  City 
Club,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of  the  best 
single  expositions  of  the  problem  and  a 
most  persuasive  argument  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  King-Anderson  bill,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  SF>eech  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mkoical  Aid  fob  the  Aged  :  The  Case  for  the 

Social  Sectteitt  Approach 

(By  Morton  J.  Goodman,  MJ3.) 

Mr.  Beatty.  members  of  the  City  Club,  and 
guests.  It  Is  with  humility  and  some  trepida- 
tion that  I  stand  at  this  rostrum  of  the  City 
Club  of  Portland.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
this  distinguished  organization  for  20  years. 
I  have  listened  here,  to  some  of  the  great 
scholars,  some  of  the  outstanding  personal- 
ities of  my  generation.  I  have  never  before 
presumed  that  I  would  have  anything  con- 
structive to  contribute  to  the  thinking  of 
this  group.  I  must  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
am  not  well  informed  in  many  of  the  fields 
which  relate  to  the  topic  which  I  would  like 
to  discuss  with  you.  I  am  not  a  student  of 
government;  I  have  no  talent  in  the  field  of 
political  phUosophy  or  economics.  I  am  no 
expert  on  Insurance.  I  am  a  physician,  and 
I  feel  that  I  am  somewhat  knowledgeable  in 
the  field  of  medical  care.  Furthermore,  I 
have  had  4  years  of  experience  on  the  State 
welfare  commission  and  as  chairman  of  its 
committee  on  medical  care,  I  have  learned 
something  about  the  medical  needs  of  our 
older  citizens  and  how  they  are  being  tragi- 
cally neglected  today.  I  hope  that  you  may 
be  Interested  In  my  comments  on  suggested 
remedies  to  meet  those  needs.  As  some  of 
you  may  be  aware,  my  position  Is  somewhat 
less  than  popular  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  In  order  that  I  not  be  misun- 
derstood, or  misquoted,  I  ask  your  Indulgence 
If  I  adhere  rather  closely  to  my  manuscript. 

Every  student  of  the  subject  knows  that 
the  provision  of  better  health  care  for  the 
aged  is  a  serious  and  rapidly  growing  prob- 
lem. Thanks  to  medical  progress,  the  num- 
ber of  the  aged  Is  Increasing  rapidly.  In 
1930,  there  were  6  million  people  in  the 
United  States  over  the  age  of  65.  Today, 
there    are    over    16    million    and    by    1970 
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tbere  will  be  over  20  million.  For  many 
of  these  older  men  and  women,  longer  life 
has  meant  shrunken  Incomes,  Increased 
sickness,  loneliness,  and  fear  that  costly  Ill- 
ness will  force  on  them  the  Indignity  of 
seeking  public  charity.  Over  half  of  these 
people  have  an  income  of  less  than  91.000  a 
year.  Over  13  million  of  them  have  an 
income  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year  and  these 
figures  include  those  who  are  still  working. 
Most  of  those  in  this  age  group  have  little 
or  nothing  in  the  form  of  liquid  assets  to 
fall  back  on  in  case  of  illness.  The  medical 
and  hospital  needs  in  thi^  group  are  much 
higher  than  those  of  younger  people.  They 
go  to  the  hospital  more  often,  they  stay 
longer  than  their  younger  neighbors,  and 
their  illnesses  are  far  more  costly.  Most  of 
them  cannot  afford  meaningful  health  in- 
surance. A  third  of  them  have  some  type 
of  coverage,  to  be  sure,  but  in  most  cases. 
It  is  very  limited  and  Inadequate.  These 
older  people  represent  a  high  cost,  high  risk, 
low  income  group.  For  them,  insurance 
premiums  are  prohibitively  high  and  the 
benefits  are  very  restricted.  Many  of  them 
have  chronic  health  problems  and  they  can't 
get  any  insiirance  at  all.  How  do  these  people 
get  by?  The  answer  is  that  they  barely  do. 
Most  of  them  live  marginally  with  barely 
enough  for  the  necessities  of  life.  Even 
those  that  do  have  some  security  and  mod- 
erate resources  which  have  been  buUt  up  In 
their  working  years  are  in  constant  danger 
of  having  these  reserves  wiped  out  by  illness 
or  hospitalization,  forcing  them  to  turn  to 
their  children  or  to  public  charities  for  aid. 
The  issue  is  not  is  there  a  problem,  but  how 
to  meet  the  problem. 

Two  major  approaches  have  been  devel- 
oped to  solve  the  problem  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged.  The  President,  in  his  health 
message  to  the  Congress,  recommended  that 
a  program  of  hospital  Insurance  and  other 
benefits  be  Included  under  the  social  security 
system.  This  has  been  implemented  in  the 
King-Anderson  proposal  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Congress.  Organized  medicine  is 
outspokenly  opposed  to  this  plan.  It  sup- 
ports, on  the  other  hand,  the  Kerr-Mills  law 
which  offers  Federal  matching  funds  to  the 
States  to  expand  their  welfare  programs. 
This  Is  designed  to  offer  health  services  to 
the  "near  needy,"  or  the  "medically  in- 
digent." as  they  are  called.  I  hope  that  I 
am  successful  in  keeping  these  two  general 
approaches  clearly  in  focus  for  you  so  that 
we  can  consider  briefly  the  merits  and  the 
shortcomings  of  both  plans. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  social  security  ap- 
proach, or  the  King-Anderson  bill,  or  what 
I  like  to  call  the  Kennedy  plan;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tax-supported  welfare  ap- 
proach of  the  Kerr-Mllls  law. 

What,  in  brief.  U  the  Kerr-Mllls  program? 
This  is  the  law  which  was  passed  by  the  last 
Congress  which  extends  the  tax-supported 
welfare  program.  The  Federal  Government 
offers  generous  matching  grants  to  the  States 
to  supply  limited  medical  care  to  thoae  who 
•re  medically  indigent,  those  who  have  just 
enough  for  food  and  shelter  and  clothing, 
but  who  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  their 
medical  needs.  Each  State  may  set  lt«  own 
standards,  determine  its  own  benefits,  or  It 
may  chooee  not  to  enter  the  plan  at  all. 
The  Kerr-Mllls  plan  is  financed  entirely  by 
Federal.  SUte  and  county  taxes.  It  is  a 
program  designed  to  help  older  people  after 
they  have  become  dependent,  after  their  re- 
sources have  been  depleted,  requiring  them 
to  turn  to  public  assistance. 

How  many  States  have  adopted  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  bill?  Even  though  the  bill  went  on 
the  statute  books  almoet  a  year  ago.  In 
October  1960,  only  eight  States  have  a  pro- 
gram in  effect  and  four  more  have  submitted 
the  plan  for  approval  of  HEW.  The  pro- 
gram la  In  legislative  proeeas  in  9  other 
States  and  no  action  Is  anticipated  in  1961 
In  almost  30  others. 


It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  support- 
ers of  the  Kerr-Mills  bill,  as  we  were  told 
a    weeks    ago,   that    "it   will    guarantee    to 
every  American  who  needs  it  the  health  care 
that  he  reqtilrea."    This  Is  virtually  impos- 
sible.   Most  of  the  States  are  too  poor  even 
to   fill   out   their  current   welfare   programs 
up   to   their   own   minimum   standards,    let 
alone  amplify   them  under   the   Kerr-MlUa 
formula.      In    spite    of    the    very    generous 
matching    grants,    in    some    cases    4    Fed- 
eral dollars  for  every  State  dollar,  a  number 
of  State  legislatures  in  the  past  year  have 
passed  up  the  offer  because  the  State  funds 
Just  weren't  available.    From  my  experience 
on  the  welfare  commission.  I  have  learned 
of  the  desperate  plight  of  the  welfare  pro- 
grams in  many  of  these  States.     Seven  or 
eight  of  the  large  manufacturing  States  in 
the  country,  and   those  States  which  have 
offshore  oil  rights  are  solvent.     Most  others 
can't  afford  any  meaningful  increase  in  State 
taxes  to  take   advantage  of   the   Kerr-Mllls 
law.     Some  of  the  States  are  almost  bank- 
rupt and  their  Kerr-Mills  plans  are  mean- 
ingless.   In  Kentucky,  for  instance,  the  Kerr- 
Mills   plan   allows   only   6  days   of   hospital 
care  and  doctor  services  only  for  acute  life- 
endangering  emergencies.    In  Oklahoma,  the 
Kerr-Mills    plan    permits    two   doctor    visits 
per  month,  and  then  only  for  sight  or  life- 
saving   illnesses.     Some  of   the    State   pro- 
grams exclude  everyone  with  incomes  over 
$1,000  a  year,  or  $1,500  for  a  couple.    Oregon 
has   a  fair   plan   and   it  will  go   Into   effect 
November  1.    Its  benefits,  however,  are  very 
limited.     It   supplies   limited   hospital   and 
nursing  home  care,  some  X-ray  and  labora- 
tory service,  no  drugs.    To  make  it  actviarlally 
sound,  deductibles  had  to  be  inserted.    The 
patient  must   pay,    for   instance,   the   first 
$50    of    his    doctor's    bill.      This    places    a 
very   unfortunate   barrier  between  a   needy 
person  in  this  age  group,  and  medical  care. 
Most  of  these  people  who  are  medically  indi- 
gent dont  have  $50  to   pay   for   their  doc- 
tor bUl  If  they  become  Ul.    If  they  do,  the 
supermarket,  the  rent,  and  the  fuel  bill  take 
priority.     The   result    is   that   they    neglect 
and  delay  much-needed  medical  care  until 
their    situation    becomes    desperate    or    in- 
curable.    The  Kerr-Mllls  plan,  in  my  opin- 
ion, doesnt  begin  to  meet  the  medical  care 
needs  of  the  large  group  of  our  older  citizens. 
It  swats  files  instead  of  draining  the  swamp. 
I  was  astonished  to  hear  from  this  roetriun 
2  weeks  ago  the  suggestion  that  if  the  City 
Club    would    send   Rudy    Wllhelm    down   to 
Salem     with    appropriate    instructions,    we 
could  add  drugs,  dentures,  spectacles  to  our 
Kerr-Mllls  program  and  Increase  the  income 
ceiling  from  $1,500  to  $3,000.    I  am  s\ire  that 
we  all  have  the  greatest  respect  for  one  of 
our  ablest  and  most  effective  legislators,  but 
Rudy  isn't  a  magician.     I  am  no  expert  in 
finance,  so  I  asked  one  of  the  State  tax  ex- 
perts   for    an    estimate    of    what    these    in- 
creased   benefits   would   cost.      Our    present 
budget  estimate  for  a  biennium  for  this  pro- 
gram is  $12  million.     The  estimate  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  benefits  which  I  have  just 
listed  would  be  a  minlmimi  of  $35  million. 
and  probably  closer  to  $40  million.     Where 
would   this   money   come  from?     I  am  in- 
formed that  it  would  mean  a  huge  increase 
in  the  property  tax  and   a  subsUntlai  in- 
crease  In   our   State   Income    tax.     Medical 
care  is  expensive  and  is  becoming  more  costly 
all  the  time.    To  expand  health  care  for  the 
aged    to    any    meaningful    level    under   the 
Kerr-Mllls  formula  would  put  a  fantastic 
drain  on  the  State  trei  siu-ies. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  more  thing  about 
the  Kerr-Mllls  law  which  Un't  generally  ap- 
preciated. In  order  to  qiiallfy  for  help  under 
the  Kerr-Mills  program,  every  applicant  must 
take  a  means  test.  This  is  the  pauper's 
oath.  He  must  submit  to  an  elaborate  In- 
Testlgatlon  of  his  needs  and  resources  and. 
in  many  cases,  his  children  must  do  likewise. 
It  is  degrading  for  our  citizens  who  have  been 


financially  independent  all  of  their  lives  to 
have  to  go,  hat  in  hand,  to  a  welfare  agent 
in  order  to  prove  poverty  or  that  one's  chil- 
dren cannot,  or  will  not,  support  them. 

Having  pointed  out  what  I  feel  are  the 
limitations  and  shortcomings  of  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  approach  to  the  medical  care  for  the 
aged.  I  must  say  in  all  fairness  that  some 
type  of  legislation  of  this  sort  is  needed  to 
take  care  of  the  small  group,  apin-oximately 
IVi  million,  who  cannot  qualify  for  social 
security,  or  those  under  the  social  security 
program  with  incomes  and  resoiu-ces  that  are 
so  marginal  that  they  will  need  this  addi- 
tional welfare  type  of  assistance. 

What  about  the  Kennedy  plan,  the  social 
security  approach,  as  implemented  by  the 
King- Anderson  bill?  It  is  a  modest,  con- 
servative approach  which  U  fiscally  sound 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  any  reasonable 
person  who  has  read  the  bill  and  understands 
it  doesn't  favor  it.  It  makes  good  sound 
sense.  It  Is  an  Insurance  program  under 
the  social  security  system.  It  is  aimed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  want  to  pay  their  own  way  and 
don't  want  to  receive  care  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense.  These  are  the  people  whose  savings 
and  reserves  can  be  completely  wiped  out  by 
a  large  and  crushing  hospital  bill,  forcing 
them  to  go  to  their  children  or  to  the  char- 
ities. The  benefits  of  the  Kennedy  plan  are 
sulistantial.  Briefiy,  it  will  pay  for  3  months 
of  hospital  care  for  any  one  illness;  up  to 
6  months  of  nursing  home  care:  for  out- 
patient diagnostic  services,  including  X-ray 
and  laboratory  studies,  with  a  small  de- 
ductible to  discourage  ovenise  and  malinger- 
ing. The  plan  will  also  pay  for  visiUng 
nurses  care  and  homemakers  services  which 
will  enable  many  people  to  get  care  in  their 
own  homes  without  requiring  costly  hospital 
facilities.  The  benefiU  will  be  available  for 
all  persons  over  65  who  are  eligible  for  social 
security.  It  is  estimated  that  14'i  million 
people  will  be  eligible  for  this  program  by 
January  of  1963.  It  U  to  be  financed  by  a 
small  Increase  in  the  social  security  tax  for 
each  worker  and  employer  and  a  slight 
broadening  of  the  taxable  base.  It  is  a  plan 
which  would  do  very  much  like  what  Blue 
Cross  has  been  doing  for  a  nimiber  of  years; 
it  woxild  pay  for  the  hospital  bills  without 
interfering  with  hoeplUl  operaUons.  In  fact, 
the  whole  program  could  be  administered 
through  the  existing  Blue  Cross  mechanism, 
as  suggested  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Amer- 
ican  Hospital    Association. 

How  can  this  generous  type  of  health  in- 
surance be  financed  with  such  a  small  In- 
crease in  the  social  security  tax?  The  an- 
swer is,  of  course,  that  while  everyone  that 
is  covered  by  social  security,  virtually  the 
whole  working  force  of  the  Nation,  will  con- 
tribute, not  everyone  eligible  for  benefits  be- 
comes sick.  In  this  respect,  it  is  like  fire 
Insxirance — many  contribute  but  not  every- 
one's house  bums  down.  Another  reason 
this  t]rpe  of  insurance  can  be  purchased  so 
cheaply  is  that  the  social  security  system  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  operations  in  our 
national  history.  The  adminUtratlve  cost  is 
only  2  percent  of  beneflu  paid  out.  The 
Kerr-Mills  plan  will  run  about  8  percent  ad- 
ministrative cost.  Our  welfare  conunission 
operates  at  11  percent.  Most  private  insur- 
ance companies  operate  on  a  lfr-20  percent 
"loading  factor,"  as  they  call  It;  some  as 
high  as  20  percent  or  even  SO  percent. 

How  much  will  it  cost?  About  $1>^  billion 
during  the  first  year,  and  it  will  go  up  to 
•2  billion  In  1970.  The  Kerr-MilU  bill. 
Incidentally,  fully  Implemented.  wlU  cost 
about  the  same.  To  keep  this  figure  in  per- 
spective, let  lu  remind  ourselves  that  in  this 
country  we  spend  $4  billion  every  year  for 
face  creams  and  deodorants,  $7  billion  on 
tobacco  and  $12  billion  on  liquor. 

Under  the  Kennedy  plan  there  Is  no  de- 
grading means  test.  Everyone  who  qualifies 
for  socUl  security  U  eligible  for  the  care. 
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It  18  entirely  In  keeping  with  the  dignity  of 
the  Individual.  Each  person  is  entitled  to 
the  benefits  be  receives  because  he  has  paid 
for  them  over  his  working  years.  His  medi- 
cal care  thus  becomes  a  right  and  not  a  dole. 
Let  us  leave  the  figures  for  a  moment,  and 
talk  about  people.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C,  let's 
call  them  Clark,  have  been  patients  and 
good  friends  of  mine  for  a  good  many  years. 
Mr.  Clark  is  now  72  and  his  wife  is  70.  He 
had  a  good  job  in  a  wholesale  grocery  firm. 
Their  own  needs  and  the  res{>onsibility  of 
paying  $1S0  a  month  tor  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Clark's  aged  mother  in  a  nursing  home 
prompted  Mr.  Clark  to  take  all  of  his  assets 
a  number  of  years  ago.  plus  a  loan,  and  buy 
a  small  family-tjpe  grocery  Ftore.  The 
mother  died  3  years  ago  at  the  age  of  92. 
He  and  his  wife  operated  this  store  suc- 
cessfully, and  they  were  able  to  save  a  little 
and  maintain  some  private  hospital  insur- 
ance. Two  years  ngo.  a  large  supermarket 
was  built  near  his  store.  His  business 
dwindled  and  he  sold  out  at  a  considerable 
loss.  Last  year  he  had  a  prostate  operation 
and  a  cancer  was  found.  He  had  a  surgical 
complication  and  was  in  the  hospital  for  5 
weeks.  Total  medical  and  hospital  cost, 
largely  hospital,  was  $2,600.  His  insurance 
covered  only  $700  of  this  and  the  policy 
was  canceled  when  he  left  the  hospital.  The 
Clarks  have  now  an  income  of  $86  social 
security  and  $50  a  month  from  rooms  which 
Mrs.  Clark  rents  out.  Mrs.  Clark  has  dis- 
abling arthritis  and  caring  for  roomers  is 
becoming  more  difficult.  Each  month  they 
dip  into  their  rapidly  dwindling  reserves, 
now  less  than  $3,000.  Mr.  Clark  faces  pro- 
gressive deterioration  and  death  within  2 
to  3  years.  Much  of  this  time  will  be  spent 
in  the  hospital  or  In  a  nursing  home  as  his 
wife  is  unable  to  care  for  him.  How  will 
they  afford  this  care? 

A  71-year-old  widow,  we  win  call  her  Mrs. 
Wilson,  bad  been  »  nurse  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage. Mr.  Wilson  was  the  olfice  manager  of 
a  department  store.  When  he  died  10  years 
ago  he  left  a  $10,000  insurance  policy,  equity 
in  their  home  and  $6,000  in  Government 
bonds.  She  gets  $78  a  month  social  security. 
Mrs.  Wilson  has  been  living  modestly,  has 
supplemented  her  Income  by  renting  out  a 
room,  but  over  thS  years  her  principal  has 
dwindled.  Bight  months  ago  she  fell  and 
broke  her  hip.  She  had  two  operations  and 
was  in  the  hospital  for  6  weeks  and  in  a  con- 
valescent home  for  over  3  months,  learning 
how  to  walk  again.  Total  medical  and  hos- 
pital costs,  again  largely  hospital.  $3,300. 
She  had  two  sickness  and  hospital  insiirance 
policies;  one  was  canceled  when  she  had 
pneumonia  3  years  ago;  the  other  expired 
when  she  reached  the  age  of  70.  She  tried  to 
have  it  renewed  but  the  new  premium  was 
prohibitively  high.  Her  only  present  Income 
is  the  $78  social  security  check.  Her  assets 
are  rapidly  shrinking  as  she  must  maintain 
a  part  time  housekeeper.  She  has  a  daugh- 
ter who  herself  is  111  and  Is  \inable  to  help. 
She  called  to  see  me  a  few  meelcs  ago  and 
asked  for  my  best  estimate  of  how  long  she 
would  live.  She  has  a  bad  heart  and  will 
probably  need  some  type  of  hospital  or 
nursing  home  care  soon.  She  was  specific 
and  Insistent.  "I  will  never  go  on  welfare." 
she  said,  "and  I  want  to  make  my  plans."  I 
have  known  her  for  many  years  and  I  know 
exactly  what  she  means.  Neither  she  nor  I 
had  to  spell  thosn  plans  aloud.  When  her 
funds  run  out.  rather  than  turn  to  charity, 
she  intends  quietly  and  unobtrusively  to  take 
her  own  life.  She  Is  a  former  nurse  and 
knows  how  to  do  ft. 

I  hare  chosen  these  two  examples  of  the 
Clarks  and  Mrs.  Wilson  from  my  very  cur- 
rent experience,  as  these  people  are  average, 
decent,  responsible  Americans  who  have  been 
successful  in  buUding  up  some  moderate 
security  and  reserves  for  old  age  and  because 
in  each  Instance  they  had  private  hospital 
aiKl  health  insurance  when  they  entered  the 
retirement     period.       In     txAh     instances. 


catastrophic  hospital  bills  and  sickness  re- 
duced them  to  near  Indigency.  Every  phy- 
sician can  supply  many  similar  cases  from 
his  own  files.  What  about  the  thousands, 
the  millions  of  people  who  have  been  less 
fortunate  and  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  have  little  or  no  reserves  and  cannot 
afford  any  meaningful  slclmess  and  hospital 
insurance?  These  are  the  millions  who  are 
living  on  their  small  social  security  checlu 
and  on  other  small  Incomes  such  as  pensions, 
or  are  being  helped  by  their  children.  What 
happens  when  they  become  ill  and  need 
costly  hospital  care?  These  are  some  of  the 
lu-gent  problems  to  wlilch  the  richest  coxintry 
In  the  world  must  address  itself.  These  are 
the  problems  to  which  the  King-Anderson 
bill,  the  social  security  approach  to  health 
insurance,  offers  a  reasonable,  a  conserva- 
tive, a  modest  solution. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  some 
of  the  other  aspects  of  these  plans.  It  has 
t>een  claimed  repeatedly  that  the  Kerr-Mllls 
program  is  a  voluntary  program  and  that 
the  social  seciu-ity  prograjn  is  compulsory. 
This  is  not  true.  All  taxes  are  compulsory. 
Kerr-Mills  funds  come  from  compulsory 
taxes  which  all  of  us  pay  to  the  Federal, 
State,  and  county  governments.  The  social 
security  tax  is  paid  for  by  the  potential  bene- 
ficiary himself,  during  his  working  years. 
Wliat  is  wrong  with  it  being  compulsory  that 
a  man  Insure  himself  against  the  needs  of 
his  old  age?  Why  shouldn't  a  person  earn- 
ing a  good  salary  be  made  to  set  aside  a 
small  amount  each  month  so  that  when  he 
becomes  65  he  doesn't  have  to  have  his  hos- 
pital bills  paid  for  by  his  children  or  by  pub- 
lic welfare  funds? 

It  has  l>een  claimed  that  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  will  "destroy  free  choice  of  phy- 
sicians." The  social  security  plan  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  physician.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  medical  care.  It  Is  merely  hos- 
pital Insurance  and  actuiUly  I  think  this  Is 
one  of  Its  major  shortcomings.  I  think  the 
bill  is  not  inclusive  enough,  and  that  the 
program  should  pay  tar  physicians'  services, 
drugs  and  certain  other  forms  of  medical 
care.  And  here  I  am  delighted  to  find  my- 
self In  agreement  with  the  speaker  of  2  weeks 
ago,  and  I  quote  from  his  tape.  "The  King- 
Anderson  bill  does  not  In  any  sense  of  the 
word  provide  total  medical  care.  It  makes 
no  provision  for  the  payment  of  doctor  bills; 
it  makes  no  provision  for  the  payment  of  ex- 
pensive drugs;  all  the  bill  provides  Is  a 
limited  period  of  hospitalization  and  nurs- 
ing home  care,  and  diagnostic  outpatient 
services.  "  (Nine  months  is  not  so  'limited.") 
I  agree  that  he  has  called  attention  to  a 
major  defect  of  the  1>111.  I  think  It  should 
provide  for  the  payment  of  doctor  bills,  and 
especially  for  diagnostic  services  in  the  doc- 
tors' offices.  The  hospital  outpatient  de- 
partments couldn't  possibly  handle  this  load. 
And  I  think  the  plan  should  include  pay- 
ment for  certain  drugs.  The  speaker  2 
weeks  ago  vigorously  criticized  the  bill  be- 
cause it  didn't  contain  these  features.  I 
would  like  to  ask,  "If  these  extra  benefits 
were  added  to  the  bill,  would  he  then  sup- 
port It?"  "And  did  he  report  these  major 
shortcomings  of  the  legislation  as  he  sees  it 
to  the  congressional  conunlttee  as  he  re- 
ported them  to  us?"  I  would  like  to  see 
these  benefits  Inserted  Into  the  plan  and 
think  the  bill  should  be  amended  In  this 
direction,  and  I  would  welcome  his  support. 

The  irony  oC  the  sltxiatlon  Is  that  these 
benefits  were  In  the  original  program  as  It 
was  first  outlined  3  to  4  years  ago,  but  were 
removed  becaused  of  the  opposition  of  or- 
ganized medicine. 

Let  me  make  It  clear,  in  justice  to  my  so- 
ciety, that  the  record  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  in  scientific  and  public  liealth 
areas  is  brilliant — in  Improving  the  standards 
of  medical  education.  In  closing  the  diploma 
miUs,  In  Its  relentless  war  on  medical  quack- 
ery. In  sponsoring  laws  for  purer  food  and 


drugs.  In  supporting  the  establishment  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  In  sup- 
porting medical  research  In  countless 
ways,  in  raising  the  standards  of  hospitals — 
of  these  accomplishments  every  physician  is 
proud  and  every  American  should  be  grate- 
ful. But  In  the  socioeconomic  field.  Its 
record  is  somewhat  less  than  distinguished 
or  enlightened. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  social  secinlty 
approach  to  medical  care  is  socialized  medi- 
cine. This  is  not  so.  This  Is  not  socialized 
medicine,  nor  will  it  lead  to  it.  Under  so- 
cialized medicine,  the  Government  owns  the 
hospitals  and  supervises  the  medical  facili- 
ties and  its  policies,  pajrs  the  salaries  of  the 
doctors  and  other  personnel.  The  Marine 
and  Veterans'  Hospital  Administrations,  the 
psychiatric  and  tuberculosis  hospitals,  State 
and  Federal,  are  good  examples  of  socialized 
medicine.  The  Armed  Forces  Medical  Serv- 
ices which  helped  to  save  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  lives  in  recent  wars  are 
pure  socialized  medicine.  The  Walter  Reed 
Hospital,  which  twice  saved  the  life  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  Is  socialized 
medicine.  The  University  of  Oregon  Medi- 
cal School  Hospital,  to  which  our  Ooremor 
is  rushed  when  he  becomes  ill,  practices  pure 
socialized  medicine.  This  term  Is  a  smoke- 
screen designed  to  frighten  the  American 
people  and  the  doctors,  but  it  no  longer 
frightens  me. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  back  to 
1932  and  1933  when  prepaid  medical  care 
plans  were  first  proposed.  These  progranis 
vrere  the  prectn-sors  of  what  are  now  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield.  They  were  pointed 
to  with  alarm  as  forms  of  socialized  medi- 
cine. These  programs  were  called  threats 
to  the  American  way  of  life,  which  would 
produce  poorer  health  care  for  the  American 
people.  We  vrere  warned  about  a  Govern- 
ment czar  who  would  soon  tell  the  doctors 
how  to  ijractice  medicine.  I  remember  the 
talk  about  the  "erosion  of  our  democracy." 
Over  the  years  we  have  heard  the  same 
charges  every  time  there  has  been  any  plan 
to  improve  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people.  We  heard  it  when  old  age  benefits 
were  increased,  when  unemployment  insur- 
ance was  introduced,  when  disability  bene- 
fits yrere  allowed,  when  the  maternal  and 
child  welfare  program  was  introduced.  I 
have  heard  this  same  old  record  played  so 
many  times  over  the  years  that  I  must  con- 
fess I  am  getting  a  little  tired  of  it.  The 
Kennedy  plan  is  not  socialized  medicine.  It 
is  merely  a  mechanism  to  aid  the  working 
people  in  buying  hospital  and  other  insur- 
ance which  they  would  be  otherwise  unable 
to  afford,  to  protect  them  against  the  ex- 
pense of  medical  catastrophes  in  later  years. 

This  type  of  medical  insurance  has  been 
called  an  alien  philosophy  which  had  its 
origins  with  the  dictators  of  Europe — Bis- 
marck, Hitler,  and  Hirohito,  as  we  were  told 
2  weeks  ago.  Actually,  It  goes  back  fin^her 
than  that.  It  goes  back  to  John  Adams,  sec- 
ond President  of  the  United  States.  In  1798 
the  Congress  set  up  the  first  medical  in- 
surance plan  under  the  U.S.  Marine  Hospital 
Service.  The  scheme  was  financed  by  de- 
ducting from  the  seamen's  wages,  contribu- 
tions to  pay  for  their  hospital  expenses. 
Walter  Llppmann.  who  has  called  attention 
to  this  interesting  bit  of  medical  Americana, 
says  that  the  Founding  Fathers  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  hobgoblins  that  seem  to  frighten 
so  many  people  today.  He  comments  wryly, 
"If  this  program  was  socialized  medicine,  the 
Founding  Fathers  were  blandly  unaware  of 
It." 

It  Is  said  that  the  Kennedy  proposal  might 
result  in  overcrowding  of  hospitals,  and  I 
think  this  Is  true.  "Itiis  is  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility but  any  Increase  in  the  use  of  the 
hospitals  will  be  tMnporary.  There  Is  a  tre- 
mendous backlog  of  needed  medical  services 
among  our  aged  people.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  them  need  hernia  repair  to  make  them 
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•ctlve  and  vueful;  cataract  eztractionjB  to 
rMtore  uaeful  vlalon.  PatlenU  with  falling 
hearts  and  high  blood  preesure  need  hocpital 
care  for  the  initiation  of  their  treatment. 
Thouaanda  of  diabetics  need  management 
and  regulation  In  hoepltals;  Innumerable 
women  require  neglected  pelvic  surgery  and 
diagnostic  biopsies  to  detect  early  cancer. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  older  men  with  prostate 
trouble  need  short-term  hospitalization  for 
diagnostic  studies  and  surgery  to  make  them 
comfortable  and  to  save  them  from  fatal  kid- 
ney damage.  This  is  part  of  the  tremendous 
backlog  wtach  will  have  to  be  overcome  be- 
fore the  pressures  on  the  hoepltals  will  sub- 
side. The  real  pressure  will  be  on  the  nurs- 
ing homes.  The  President  has  submitted 
plans  for  low-cost  loans  to  double  the  nurs- 
ing home  capacity  in  this  country. 

Actually,  the  King-Anderson  bill  imple- 
ments only  a  small  part  of  the  President's 
health  program  which  he  submitted  to  the 
C!ongress.  He  calls  not  only  for  more  hos- 
pitals and  more  nursing  homes  and  other 
health  facilities  but  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  need  more  doctors,  more  den- 
tists, and  other  health  personnel.  His  other 
health  proposals  will  help  meet  these  urgent 
needs.  He  lias  proposed  a  Federal  program 
of  aid  to  medical  and  dental  schools.  He 
has  proposed  Federal  scholarships  for  bright 
students  who  wish  to  study  medicine  or  den- 
tistry and  who  need  financial  help.  All  these 
proposals  are  of  tremendous  Importance  in 
our  drive  toward  better  health  for  all  of  the 
American  people. 

It  has  been  stated,  and  It  was  stated  here, 
that  the  social  security  approach  to  health 
needs  will  result  in  a  poorer  quality  of  med- 
ical care.  This  is  an  astonishing  and  a 
shocking  statement,  and  I  think  that  all  con- 
scientious physicians  will  challenge  it  em- 
phatically. It  does  a  disservice  to  the  doctor 
and  to  his  profession  to  impute  that  his 
treatment,  that  his  care  of  his  patients  will 
be  determined  by  who  is  paying  the  bill. 

Finally,  I  feel  that  I  must  speak  out  on  a 
delicate  and  sensitive  matter  which  disturbs 
me  deeply.  I  must  say  to  those  who  profess 
so  freely  to  speak  on  these  matters  for  the 
doctors — I  must  say  to  them  that  they  do  not 
speak  for  me,  and  that  they  do  not  speak  for 
a  rapidly  growing  niunber  of  thoughtful 
physicians  all  across  the  land.  They  do  not 
speak  for  a  great  majority  of  those  physicians 
who  are  engaged  in  research,  and  in  teach- 
ing in  the  medical  schools.  They  do  not 
represent  the  doctors  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, those  engaged  in  group  prac- 
tices in  some  of  our  finest  medical  organiza- 
tions and  most  significantly,  they  do  not 
speak  for  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
younger  doctors.  They  do  not  speak  for 
these.  I  have  been  delighted  and  astonished 
by  the  number  of  physicians  who  have  ap- 
proached me  in  recent  weeks  since  I  first 
spoke  out  on  this  subject,  and  who  have  in- 
dicated their  interest  and  their  support.  I 
am  deeply  disturbed,  however,  at  their  fre- 
quent request  that  I  not  mention  their 
names,  nor  reveal  their  feelings  on  these 
matters.  They  are  In  real  fear  of  profes- 
sional reprisals  and  they  remain  silent  in 
their  professional  contacts  and  are  not 
heard  from,  or  represented,  in  the  councils 
of  the  medical  societies,  either  at  the  local 
or  national  level. 

In  siunnaary,  I  would  like  to  submit  that 
the  social  security  system  is  the  only  effec- 
tive mechanism  for  the  Americah  people  to 
build  up  for  themselves  an  adequate  measure 
of  health  protection  in  their  old  age.  We,  in 
this  richest  country  In  the  world,  should  no 
longer  allow  any  member  of  our  society, 
tiu'ough  no  fault  of  his  own,  to  be  robbed  of 
Independence  and  dignity  in  his  old  age. 
We  cannot,  we  must  not  permit  Illnesses  In 
older  people  to  go  untreated  or  to  permit 
disabilities  which  could  be  corrected  to  add 
torment  and  anguish  to  wlrnt  should  be  the 
golden  years  of  our  older  men  and  women. 


We  need  to  move  forward  into  a  new  era, 
when  our  senior  citizens  will  have  more  of 
the  blessings  of  the  society  which  they 
helped  to  build.  These  are  the  practical,  the 
conservative,  the  sound  objectives  of  the 
social  security  approach  to  health  insurance 
for  the  aged.  This  is  the  program  which  all 
reasonable  and  ail  informed  Americana  will 
support. 

Dr.  Goodman's  speech  did  not  go  un- 
noted. In  the  Oregon  Labor  Press  of 
September  15,  there  appeared  an  excel- 
lent editorial,  pointing  to  the  contrast 
between  Dr.  Goodmans  carefully  rea- 
soned statement  and  the  "abusive  and 
often  misleading'  propaganda  of  the 
AMA.  This  editorial  raises  again  the 
question,  "Who  does  speak  for  the  medi- 
cal profession?" 

A   DocTOB   Speaks 

Do  the  abiisive  and  often  misleading  at- 
tacks of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(AMA)  on  the  Anderson-Kerr  bill  reflect  the 
opinion  of  Its  members? 

The  bin  would  provide  medical  assistance — 
chiefly  hospital  and  nursing  home  care — for 
older  citizens  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

Recent  rumblings  suggest  that  they  do 
not.  The  vigorous  campaign  in  support  of 
the  bill,  laimched  by  Stanford  University 
medical  men,  caught  on  like  a  prairie  fire 
and  spread  through  the  bay  area  to  northern 
California.  (See  the  July  14  issue  of  the 
Lalx>r  Press.) 

Last  Friday.  Dr.  Morton  J.  Ooodman.  dis- 
tinguished Portland  physician,  spoke  out 
courageously  for  the  bUl  in  a  talk  to  the  City 
Club. 

A  member  of  the  AMA  and  a  2S-year  mem- 
ber of  the  Oregon  State  Medical  Society.  Dr. 
Goodman  served  4  years  on  the  State  welfare 
commission.  As  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion's medical  care  committee,  he  learned 
firsthand  about  the  medical  needs  of  older 
citizens  and  how  they  are  being  tragically 
neglected. 

Against  this  background,  he  compared  the 
two  major  approaches  to  solving  the  problem 
of  medical  care  for  the  aged:  the  Kerr-MlUs 
law,  supported  by  the  AMA,  and  the  Ander- 
son-Kerr bill,  so  stridently  oppoaed  by 
organized  medicine. 

In  those  States  that  match  available  Fed- 
eral funds  and  participate  in  the  program, 
the  Kerr-MlUs  law  provides  limited  medical 
care  to  the  so-called  medically  indigent. 
There  are  citizens  who  have  taken  a  means 
test — pauper's  oath. 

Dr.  Goodman  called  It  degrading  for  our 
citizens  who  have  been  financially  inde- 
pendent all  of  their  lives  to  have  to  go.  hat 
m  hand,  to  a  welfare  agent  in  order  to  prove 
poverty. 

He  gave  this  shocking  example  of  an  aver- 
age citizen's  reaction  to  the  help  available 
under  the  Kerr-Mills  law: 

A  71 -year -old  widow,  who  worked  most 
of  her  active  years  as  a  nurse,  recently  broke 
her  hip.  Hospital  and  siirglcal  expenses 
of  $3,200  cut  sharply  into  her  savings.  Her 
only  Income  is  a  $78  monthly  social  security 
check. 

She  has  a  bad  heart  and  recently  she  called 
on  the  doctor.  She  was  specific.  "I  will 
never  go  on  welfare  and  I  want  to  make  my 
plans." 

"I  know  exactly  what  those  plans  are," 
Dr.  Goodman  said.  "Rather  than  accept 
charity,  when  her  remaining  savings  are  ex- 
hausted, this  woman  intends  quietly  and 
unobtrusively  to  take  her  own  life. 

"The  Kerr-Mllls  plan,  in  my  opinion, 
doesnt  begin  to  meet  the  medical  care 
needs  of  the  large  groups  of  our  older  citi- 
zens." the  doctor  declared.  "It  swats  flies 
instead  of  draining  the  swamp." 

Turning  to  the  Anderson-King  bill,  he 
called    it    a    modest,   conservative    approach 


which  Is  fiscally  sound  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  any  reasonable  person  who  has 
read  the  bill  and  understands  it.  doesn't 
favor  It. 

He  exposed — and  disposed— of  two  false 
charges  made  against  the  measure : 

1.  That  It  would  destroy  free  choice  of 
physicians  "This  bill  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  physician.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  medical  care.  It  is  merely  hospital  in- 
surance and  I  think  that  Is  one  of  its  major 
shortcomings.  I  think  the  bUl  is  not  inclu- 
sive enough, "  Dr.  Goodman  declared. 

2.  The  charge  that  It  would  result  In  "so- 
cialized medicine"  he  called  a  "smokescreen 
designed  to  frighten  the  American  people 
and  the  doctors." 

"This  Is  not  socialized  medicine,  nor  will  it 
lead  to  It."  he  told  the  City  Club.  The  ma- 
rine and  veterans'  hospitals.  State  and  Fed- 
eral tuberculosis  and  psychiatric  hospitals — 
these  are  good  examples  of  socialized  medi- 
cine. "The  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School  Hospital,  to  which  our  Governor  is 
riished  when  he  becomes  ill.  practices  pure 
socialized  medicine."  he  said. 

Spokesmen  who  make  these  charges 
against  medical  care  for  the  aged  under  so- 
cial security  "do  not  speak  for  me,"  Dr. 
Ooodman  told  the  audience.  Nor,  he  added, 
do  they  speak  for  a  great  majority  of  those 
physicians  engaged  In  research  or  as  teach- 
ers, nor  for  the  rapidly  increasing  number  ol 
younger  doctors. 

Do  they  speak  for  the  majority  of  the 
country's  doctors?  Or  U  it  time  for  the  AMA 
to  make  an  agonizing  reappraisal  and  move 
into  the  1960'8? 
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LEAVE   OP   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Church  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck),  on  account  of  oflQcial  busi- 
ness, to  attend  the  16th  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations,  to  which  she 
has  been  named  a  delegate  for  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Shxllet  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SiSK) ,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  MuLTER  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ryan),  for  an  Indefinite  j?eriod  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mrs.  NoRRELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mills),  for  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Laird,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  EviNs.  for  40  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Devine  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kyl),  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  IcHORO  of  Missouri  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  5  minutes  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  PoGARTY  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Philbin  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr.  Boland,  during  debate  on  the  bill 
HR.  9096,  and  to  Incltide  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.ALcnt 

Mr.  LnnWAY. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyi.)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Pulton. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyi)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Toll  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Grant. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  eiu'olled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore. 

H.R.  1325.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Seto  Ylu  Kwel; 

HR.  1369.  An  aa|  for  the  relief  of  Zsuz- 
sanna  Relsz; 

H.R.  1378.  An  aot  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  an  exchange 
of  certain  land  in  Madera  County,  Calif., 
with  Mary  Saunders  Moses; 

H.R.  1394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laszlo 
Hamorl; 

HJl.  1398.  An  aCt  for  the  relief  at  Mrs. 
Joeefa  Pldlao«ui  aad  daughter.  AnnabeUe 
Pidlaoan; 

HJl.  1422.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Agavnl  Tazicloglu; 

HR.  1459.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EN/2 
Hideo  Chuman,  Ufl.  Navy; 

HJl.  1490.  An  aot  for  the  relief  of  Aloysius 
van  de  Velde; 

H.R.  1532.  An  aot  for  the  relief  of  Jeanlne 
Ruth  Tabacnlk; 

HJl.  1S50.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Garza  Lopez: 

II  R.  1561.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim -Ok 
Yun; 

H.R.  1509.  An  «ct  for  the  relief  of  Isel 
Sakioka: 

HR.  1581.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Falato  Colaclcco; 

H.R.  1583.  An  aot  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Chung-Huang  Tang  Kao; 

H.R.  1814.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Byron 
K.  Bfthimiadls; 

H.R.  1630.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carma 
Pereira  de  BustlllOB; 

H.R.  1646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joan 
Josephine  Smith; 

H.R.  1714.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
J.  Katsaros; 

H  R.  1898.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isabel 
Brown; 

H.R.  1901.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 
J.  Makrls; 

H.R.  2136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hajlme 
Misaka; 

H.R.  2145.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joglnder 
Singh  Toor; 

HJl.  2280.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  certain  public  lands  40  mUes  east 
of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  for  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  as  a  Nike  range; 

H  R.  2283.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  certain 
lands  in  the  Big  Delta  area,  Alaska,  for  con- 
tinued use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
at  Fort  Oreely,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2555.  An  act  to  authorize  pay  with 
respect  to  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States  In  cases  of  emergency  evacuations, 
to  consolidate  the  laws  governing  allotment 
and  assignment  of  pay  by  such  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R. '^655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mra. 
Pamela  Gough  Walker; 


HJl.  2822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gregoire 
A.  Kublln; 

HJl.  2024.  An  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  extending  the  time  in  which  to  file 
adverse  claims  and  institute  adverse  suits 
against  mineral  entries  in  the  district  of 
Alaska,"  approved  June  7,  1910  (36  Stat. 
459); 

H.R  313S.  An  act  for.  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  A.  Schmoldt; 

H.R.  3393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Istvan 
Zsoldoe; 

H.R.  3404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elemer 
Christian  Sarkoey: 

H.R.  3718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mat- 
thias Nock,  Jr.; 

H.R.  4221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Abrams  Atiramowltz; 

HJl.  4384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Fordham; 

H.R.  4499.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Ruda  Daniel; 

H.R.  4553.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zbigniew 
Ryba; 

H.R.5136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comp- 
ton  Jones  and  Hulbert  Jones; 

H.R.  6138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cisco Joaquim  Alves; 

HJl.  5141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vlto 
Recchia; 

H.R.  5735.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Steven 
Mark  Halllnan; 

HJl.  6007.  An  act  to  amend  section  505(d) 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  certain  positions  In  the 
General  Accounting  Office; 

H.R.  6168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adolpbe 
C.  Verhejm; 

HJl.  7576.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  8072.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  im- 
provement and  strengthening  of  the  inter- 
national relations  of  the  United  States  by 
promoting  l>etter  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  through  educational  and 
cultural  exchanges;  and 

HR.  8678.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  portion  of  the  Henry  O.  Shirley 
Memorial  Highway  and  other  highways  on 
the  Pentagon  road  network  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  enrolled  bills 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

8.902.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purp>oses;    and 

S.  2237.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  and  for  other 
purposes. 


lands  in  the  Ladd-Elelson  area.  Alaska,  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  the 
Yukon  Command  training  site,  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  2S85.  An  act  relating  to  the  credits 
against  the  employment  tax  in  the  case  of 
certain  successor  employers  and  to  provide 
an  election  for  past  taxable  years  with  re- 
spect to  the  determination  of  gross  income 
from  mining  in  the  case  of  quartzite  and 
clay  used  in  the  production  of  refractory 
products; 

H.R.  3920.  An  act  to  auttiorize  an  exchange 
of  land  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center; 

H.R.  5652.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  towing  carriage  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  to  increase  the 
duty-free  exemption  of  persons  arriving  in 
the  United  States  who  are  not  returning  resl- 
den';s  thereof; 

HJl.  6193.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  the  county  of 
Fremont,  Wyo.; 

HJl.  6494.  An  act  to  provide  for  withdrawal 
and  reservation  for  the  use  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  of  certain  pubUc  lands  of 
the  United  SUtes  at  NeUls  Air  Force  Range, 
Nevada,  for  defense  purposes; 

H.R.  7057.  An  act  relating  to  the  determi- 
nation of  gross  Income  from  the  property  for 
taxable  years  prior  to  1961  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain clays  and  shale  which  were  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  clay  products; 

HJl.  8414.  An  act  to  amend  section  5011  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
use  its  revolving  supply  fund  for  the  repair 
and  reclamation  of  personal  property; 

H.R.  8762.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  and 

H  J.  Res.  558.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  printing  copies  of  "Cannon's  Proccdtire 
in  the  House  of  Representatives." 


BILLS      AND     JOINT      RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  2281.  An  act  to  reserve  for  use  by  the 
Depwrtment  of  the  Army  at  Port  Richardson, 
Alaska,  certain  public  lands  in  the  Camp- 
beU  Creek  area,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  2282.  An  act  to  provide  for  tlie  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  certain 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

T^e  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  25  minutes  pjn.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  September  19,  1961.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1319.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  review  of  interservice  utilization 
of  aeronautical  equipment  and  supplies 
within  the  Department  of  Defense:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1320.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an  applica- 
tion for  a  loan  for  the  Klamath  Busin 
Improvement  District  In  Klamath  County, 
Greg.,  pursuant  to  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1956  (as  amended  June  5, 
1957.  71  Stat.  48);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior   and    Insular    Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CHeric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SHEPPARD:  Committee  of  confer- 
ence. H.R.  8302.  A  blU  making  appropria- 
tions   for    military    construction    for    the 
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Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1962.  and  for  other  pur- 
poeea  (Rept.  No.  1201).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MILUS:  Committee  on  Wajm  and 
Means.  8.  1750.  An  act  to  strengthen  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1202).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  558.  An  act  tc  amend 
the  acts  of  March  3,  1901.  and  June  28,  1944, 
so  as  to  exempt  the  District  of  Columbia, 
from  paying  fees  In  any  of  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1204).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colxmibla.  S.  564.  An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  apportioning  the  expense  of  main- 
taining and  operating  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  Bridge  over  the  Potomac  River  from 
Jones  Point,  Va..  to  Maryland:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1205).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  1291.  An  act  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1926. 
as  amended,  .to  increase  the  fee  charged  for 
learners'  permits;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  120«) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  2397.  An  act  author- 
izing the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  to  carry  out  part  1  of  Its  transit  de- 
velopment program  and  to  further  the  objec- 
tives of  the  act  approved  July  14.  I960  (74 
Stat.  637);  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1207).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORRESTER :  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  5393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  as  amended;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1208).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  (Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  4998.  A  bill  to  assist  in  expanding  and 
improving  community  facilities  and  services 
for  the  health  care  if  aged  and  other  per- 
sons, and  for  other  pxirposes  (Rept.  No.  1209) 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  168.  An  act  to  con- 
fer upon  the  domestic  relations  branch  of 
the  municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine 
the  petition  for  adoption  filed  by  Marie 
Taliaferro;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1203).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports 

of   committees    were    delivered    to   the 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills   and   resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 

H.R.  9273.  A  bill  to  repeal  obsolete  laws  re- 
lating to  military  bounty  land  warrants  and 
to  provide  for  cancellation  of  recorded  war- 
rants; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRANT: 

HJl.  9274:  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  several  States  In  carrying  on  a  program 
of  forestry  research,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD  (by  request): 

H.R.  9276.  A  bill  to  donate  to  the  Stock- 
brldge-Munsee  community  some  submar- 
ginal  lands  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  to  make 
such  lands  parts  of  the  reservation  involved; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  MAY : 

H.R.9276:  A  bill  to  authorize  the  naming 
of  the  reservoir  to  be  created  by  the  Little 
Ooo«e  lock  and  dam.  Snake  River.  Wash., 
in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Enoch  A.  Bryan;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works^ 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.9277.  A  bill  to  place  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Conunlsslon  to  delete  previously 
assigned  very  high  frequency  television 
channels,  to  give  the  Commission  certain 
regulatory  authority  over  television  receiving 
apparatus,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KYL: 

HJl.  9278.  A  bill  to  provide  a  government 
for  the  Trust  Territory  of  Micronesia,  and 
for   other   purpose*;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 

H.R.  9279.  A  bill  to  deny  the  use  of  the 
U.S.  postal  service  for  the  carriage  of  Com- 
munist political  propaganda;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H  Ji.  9280.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  July  31.  1947  (61  Stat.  681),  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  9281.  A  bill  to  deny  the  use  of  the  U.S. 
postal  service  for  the  carriage  of  Communist 
political  propaganda:   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   ELLIOTT: 
H.R.  9282.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Agrlcul- 
tiu-al  Adjustment  Act  as  reenacted   by  the 
Agricultural    Marketing    Agreement    Act    of 
1937;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky: 
HJ  Res.  679.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GRANT: 
H.  Res.  469  Resolution  providing,  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  should 
not  adopt  any  action  requiring  present  very- 
high-frequency  television  stations  to  change 
Its  operation  to  any  channel  other  than  an- 
other of  the  present  channels;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    CONTE; 
H  R  9283.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tomasso 
DlOlola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mrs.  DWYBR; 
H.R.  9284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kazlmlerz 
Brzeskl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H  R.  9285.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hel/nita 
K.  Stephenson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Ur.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  9286.  A   bill    for   the    relief   of  Yung 
Chul   Kang.  his  wife.  Bok   Nam  8\ih   Kang, 
and  their  minor  daughter,  U  Rl  Hang  Kang; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HR  9287.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of   MarU 
Mereghettl  (Mother  BenedetU);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  9288.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annunzl- 
ata  Colombo  (Mother  Cherubina);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina- 
H.R.  9289.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
Thomas  King.  hU  wife.  8l-Llng  Chang  King; 
and   his   stepdaughter.   Hsiao-ling  King;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Scfrice 


on  the  Appropriations 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11.1961 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
serving  my  19th  year  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Believe  me.  service  on 
the  committee  is  quite  an  experience. 

We  hold  hearings  from  10  each  morn- 
ing unUl  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with 
an  hour  off  at  lunch — practically  every 
day  of  the  session.    We  attend  to  our 


other  duties  before  and  after,  and  by 
interruption. 

Many  of  our  constituents  write  us  to 
obtain  appropriations  for  public  works 
projects  and  many  other  programs  and, 
in  the  same  mail,  write  us  not  to  appro- 
priate money. 

Even  our  colleagues  come  before  our 
committee,  ask  for  appropriations  in 
huge  sums,  and  some  frequently  nie  a 
carbon  copy  of  their  statement  with  the 
committee,  send  the  original  to  the 
press;  then  if  we  appropriate  the  money 
a  news  release  is  issued  as  to  what  ap- 
propriations our  friend  got  and,  of 
course,  anything  not  obtained  was  the 
fault  of  that  "old  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee." All  of  this  is  OK,  of  course, 
under  the  rules  of  the  political  game. 


After  all.  those  of  us  on  the  committee 
are  no  different.  We,  too,  like  to  pro- 
vide for  those  things  in  which  we  believe, 
especially  when  our  people  agree  with  us. 

Actually,  sometimes  the  inconsisten- 
cies are  lots  of  fun  to  watch.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Denver  Post  berated  the 
committee  for  refusing  to  appropriate 
$2  million  to  eradicate  bark  beetles 
which  plague  that  area— and  in  the 
same  paper  severely  criticized  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  "spending 
the  Nation's  money  far  too  liberally." 

I  wrote  the  editor  that  while  most  peo- 
ple were  for  saving  money,  every  section 
had  its  "bark  beetles'  and  when  you 
added  up  the  cost  of  meeting  all  of  them 
the  total  greatly  exceeded  the  national 
income. 
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Incidentally,  wnen  the  justification 
for  these  funds  was  later  based  on  pro- 
tecting the  watershed,  instead  of  the  al- 
most valueless  timber,  funds  were  ap- 
propriated. 

In  my  own  area,  perhaps  the  best 
example  came  when  I  made  the  success- 
ful motion  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  the  Public  Works  appropriation 
bill  in  1959.  Most  of  the  leadership  of 
both  parties  were  opposed  to  my  motion, 
though  for  different  reasons.  After 
standing  up  to  about  a  2-hour  fight  with- 
in the  Appropriations  Committee,  my 
motion  to  override  the  veto  carried  by 
a  vote  of  19  to  17.  The  Greenville  Har- 
hOT  project  was  saved ;  so  were  the  Pasca- 
goula  and  Memphis  projects,  along  with 
about  60  other  new  starts. 

When  the  House  approved  the  action, 
the  press  carried  smiling  pictures  of 
those  leaders  who  had  opposed  my  mo- 
tion :  and  in  the  areas  where  I  hoped  for 
big  headlines  about  my  successful  ef- 
forts, the  press  stressed  the  fact  that  In 
saving  these  projects  funds  for  many 
other  continuing  projects  had  been 
slightly  reduced,  listing  by  name  those 
which  were  reduced. 

With  all  of  that,  I  would  not  trade  my 
place  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee— where  we  take  some  beatings  and 
where  money  Is  often  appropriated  for 
programs  In  which  I  do  not  believe — for 
any  In  the  Congress.  My  membership 
on  the  committee  which  controls  the 
purse  strings  means  I  am  in  the  middle 
of  the  show  and  have  a  real  opportvmlty 
for  service.  Certainly,  my  membership 
on  this  committee  has  contributed  great- 
ly in  my  own  State  to  the  Boll  Weevil 
Laboratory,  the  Poultry  Laboratory,  the 
Soils  Laboratory,  the  many  flood  control 
and  watershed  projects,  soil  conserva- 
tion, REA,  Extension  and  4-H  Club 
programs,  the  Greenville  and  Pas- 
cagoula  Harbor  projects,  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program,  and  many 
others  which  I  have  been  able  to 
promote. 

It  may  be  that  It  is  the  President  who 
makes  appointinents  within  the  limits  of 
the  civil  service  law;  It  Is  the  Congress, 
however,  which  makes  appropriations 
and  says  what  the  money  shall  be  used 
for. 

I  know  my  long-time  membership  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  en- 
abled me  to  help  keep  up  our  Investment 
In  our  own  country — before  others  give 
everything  away  In  foreign  aid.  After 
all,  our  own  country  Is  the  base  on  which 
all  these  other  commitments  must 
depend. 

This  year  I  am  proud  to  say  we  pro- 
vided Increased  funds  for  watershed 
protection  and  flood  prevention,  for  do- 
mestic public  works — including  $70,725,- 
100  in  funds  for  the  lower  Mississippi, 
Increased  funds  for  the  Big  Sunflower, 
provided  for  additional  surveys,  In- 
creased funds  for  other  Mississippi  proj- 
ects and  kept  work  on  harbor  develop- 
ment going  forward. 

Whoever  may  get  the  credit,  this  in- 
vestment in  the  development  and  pro- 
tection of  our  country  Is  absolutely 
sound.  We  must  put  our  own  country 
flrst. 


Retohition  on  VHP 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  GRANT 

or    AI.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18, 1961 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  a  resolution  pointing  out 
the  value  to  rural  and  farm  families  of 
the  very  high  frequency  television  chan- 
nels— channels  2-13 — through  the  wide- 
area  service  they  deliver. 

I  have  asked  that  no  action  be  taken 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  require  any  VHP  facility  to 
change  to  the  ultra  high  band,  and. 
thereby,  deprive  farm  and  rural  families 
of  high  quality  dei)endable  service.  In 
the  State  of  Alabama  many  thousand 
rural  and  farm  families  in  central  and 
south  Alabama  would  be  deprived  of  all 
television  service  If  the  FCC  requires 
Channel  12  in  Montgomery  to  change 
from  VHP  to  UHF.  There  would  be  far 
more  deprived  of  information  from  the 
State  Capital  If  this  action  were  taken. 

I  have  introduced  this  resolution  In 
the  sincere  hope  that  more  careful  con- 
sideration can  be  given  this  measure  and 
so  that  the  Commission,  In  light  of  pro- 
tests from  central  and  south  Alabama, 
will  abandon  Its  proposed  Intent  to  de- 
prive the  citizens  of  our  State  of  their 
use  of  channel  12. 

This  resolution  suggests  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  not 
take  any  action  at  this  time  until  they 
have  a  chance  to  hear  the  results  of  the 
UHF  experiments  in  New  York  for  which 
the  Congress  authorized  $2  million.  And 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  from  a  rural 
district,  I  oppose  the  Commission's  tak- 
ing this  television  service  away  from  the 
farm  families. 


Educational  and  Cnltnral  Exchanf  e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or   PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1961 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  events 
In  countries  all  over  the  world  becoming 
more  and  more  serious,  it  is  vital  that  we 
make  use  of  every  possible  means  to  give 
a  favorable  Impression  of  ourselves  to 
all  other  nations  of  the  globe.  Every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  see  that  the  50.000  foreign 
students  visiting  America  have  a  correct 
understanding  of  our  country  and  our 
ways.  We  cannot  afford  to  allow  these 
students  to  leave  the  United  States  with 
wrong  or  biased  viewpoints.  It  is  vital, 
therefore,  that  we  create  a  dynamic  pro- 
gram to  make  sure  that  these  students 
have  a  favorable  impression  of  the  people 
and  ix)licies  of  the  United  States. 

Recently  a  study  wsus  made  of  500 
foreign  students  attending  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  as  a  means  of  learn- 


ing their  experiences  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  their  impressions  of 
our  coimtry.  Though  this  study  was 
limited  to  students  at  Perm,  the  authors, 
John  F.  Melby  and  Elinor  K.  Wolf,  Indi- 
cated that  problems  faced  by  this  Institu- 
tion are  closely  related  to  the  problems 
the  Nation's  schools  face  as  a  whole. 
This  study  brought  out  several  speciflc 
problems  which  need  to  be  exposed.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  supply  the  initiative  if  we  are 
to  meet  and  realistically  solve  these 
problems. 

First  of  all,  the  orientation  program 
which  the  foreign  student  receives,  if 
any.  is  not  equipped  to  be  the  helpful 
program  it  should  be.  This  need  Is  espe- 
cially critical  when  the  foreign  student 
flrst  arrives  in  the  country.  When  the 
student's  mind  is  most  likely  to  be  open 
to  all  points  of  view,  we  fall  miserably. 
This  Is  the  time  when  the  student  should 
be  told  that  all  Americans  do  not  drive 
convertibles;  that  all  Americans  do  not 
live  in  a  sprawling  ranch  house :  and  that 
all  Americans  do  not  live  by  the  creed  of 
equal  rights  for  all.  Unfortunately,  the 
student  is  left  to  flnd  out  himself.  Of 
the  500  students  at  Penn,  only  25  percent 
had  any  kind  of  orientation  course,  and 
of  this  group  only  7  persons  had  an  ex- 
tended course  over  several  weeks,  which 
has  proved  to  be  the  most  successful 
typ>e.  Thirty-flve  percent  of  the  group 
had  never  even  known  that  such  a  course 
existed.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
group  pleaded  lack  of  time  or  felt  no  need 
for  such  a  course.     The  report  stated: 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  a  great  major- 
ity of  students  wanted  and  would  have 
profited  from  the  right  kind  of  course  as 
indicated  by  their  own  statements. 

Had  the  money  been  available  a  much 
larger  orientation  program  would  have 
been  conducted  for  the  foreign  students. 

Secondly,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that, 
except  for  a  language  problem  in  Eng- 
lish, the  foreign  student  does  acceptable 
academic  work.  It  is  vital,  however,  that 
the  student  have  a  working  knowledge 
of  English  if  he  Is  to  succeed  In  his 
college  work.  Almost  invariably  the 
study  points  out  a  relationship  between 
poor  grades  and  poor  English.  In  addi- 
tion, the  problem  Is  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  students  be- 
lieve that  they  have  a  good  understand- 
ing of  English.  Consequently,  many 
students  are  not  aware  of  their  English 
deflclencles  until  it  is  too  late.  Thus, 
it  is  extremely  important  that  we  have 
a  plan  that  can  cope  with  these  needs. 
If  we  are  able  to  enact  a  program  along 
these  lines,  we  will  be  doing  much  to  al- 
leviate this  problem.  It  is  quite  neces- 
sary that  additional  English  courses  be 
sponsored  so  that  all  foreign  students 
will  have  an  equal  chance  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  their  work.  It  can  certainly 
be  assumed  that  those  with  the  greatest 
ability  in  English  will  have  the  best 
chance  to  understand  the  ideas  and  cus- 
toms of  our  country. 

Thirdly,  we  must  enact  some  kind  of 
program  to  aid  the  foreign  student  in 
finding  adequate  housing.  Because  of 
overcrowded  dormitory  conditions,  80 
percent  of  the  students  were  forced  to 
seek   shelter   off   campus.     TTie    study 
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describes  the  student  as  being  himgry. 
conluaed.  and  on  the  verge  of  panic  be- 
cause he  did  not  know  how  he  was  to  be 
housed.  An  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  which  appeared  on  Jime  3,  1961, 
describes  the  dilemma  faced  by  the  for- 
eign student  In  the  area  of  housing. 
Wlien  the  student  Is  able  to  find  housing, 
It  Is  usually  in  subpar  neighborhoods. 
I  might  add  tiiat  only  27  percent  found 
their  accommodations  through  the  uni- 
versity; the  rest  located  their  living 
places  through  various  means.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  these  circumstances,  it 
U  completely  Illogical  to  expect' th«  for- 
iBlgn  student,  a  guest  of  our  country,  to 
fain  a  favorable  viewpoint  of  the  wealth- 
1st  and  most  advanced  Nation  in  the 
world.  If  anything,  under  present  con- 
ditions, seeds  of  hate  will  begin  to  grow 
within  the  student  from  the  moment 
he  arrives. 

Fourthly,  the  study  Indicates  that 
many  foreign  students  are  unable  to  see 
many  of  our  cultural  sights,  because  of 
the  great  cost  involved.  Specifically.  80 
percent  of  the  students  wanted  to  see 
more  works  in  music,  the  theater,  and 
the  arts,  but  were  unable  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  financial  difficulties.  It  is  vital 
for  these  young  men  and  women  to  see 
more  than  Just  a  college  campus  while 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  paramount 
that  we  make  sure  these  students  see  our 
historic  shrines,  our  theaters,  galleries, 
our  movies,  in  other  words  our  American 
way  of  life.  We  are  on  tiial  before  these 
ambassadors  from  all  over  the  world.  It 
is  important  that  the  facts  are  presented 
before  them,  so  that  they  can  make  a  fair 
and  objective  decision.  Let  no  foreign 
student  be  able  to  say  that  he  was  con- 
fused and  uncertain  about  the  United 
States,  Decause  he  saw  too  little  of  it. 

There  are  many  ways  we  can  seek  out 
and  attack  this  problem  if  we  so  desire. 
We  could  form  contracts  with  theaters, 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  would 
pay  for  part  of  the  admission.  We  could 
supplement  college  programs  already 
providing  such  a  service  thoxigh  on  a  far 
too  limited  scale.  We  could  set  up  simi- 
mer  employment  programs  so  that  the 
students  could  pay  the  costs  themselves. 
I  might  add  that  in  the  study  40  percent 
of  the  students  were  unable  to  find  jobs 
when  they  applied.  Indeed  the  problem 
is  not  in  helping  these  students;  it  Is  to 
make  ourselves  interested  enough  to 
provide  the  means  we  already  have  to 
supply  the  help.  When  78  percent  of  the 
students  said  they  would  be  willing  to 
take  an  extra  course,  completely  unre- 
lated to  their  regular  course,  on  some 
aspect  of  American  life,  we  need  not  fear 
whether  they  are  Interested. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  the  foreign  student  has  many 
confusing  and  conflicting  ideas  on  Amer- 
ican policy.  A  lack  of  general  knowledge 
on  the  official  policy  in  such  controver- 
aial  areas  as  race  relations,  business  ac- 
tivities, capitalism  versus  socialism,  and 
foreign  affairs  is  d  source  of  much  con- 
cern to  the  foreign  student.  It  is  here 
that  we  must  concentrate  our  most  dil- 
igent efforts  to  correct  this  situation. 
We  have  a  tremendous  opportunity  to 
present  our  side  of  the  picture  to  the 
world.     Moreover,  we  must  not  forget 


that  every  abident  when  he  retvims  to 
his  native  land  win  fan  out  his  Impres- 
sions of  the  United  States  to  hundreds 
of  his  fellow  countrymen.  We  cannot 
afford  to  allow  one  of  these  students  to 
distribute  in  feelings  about  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  wish  to  mislead 
my  colleagues.  I  am  not  advocating  a 
huge  Federal  agency  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem; that  is  wholly  unneoeasary.  All 
that  is  needed  to  relieve  this  unsatisfac- 
tory situation  is  to  supplement  with 
Federal  funds  the  programs  already  in 
existence  in  colleges  and  community 
centers,  and  make  sure  that  these  pro- 
grams are  effective.  In  a  day  and  age 
when  we  speak  of  billions  in  foreign  aid. 
we  can  certainly  afford  to  allocate  a 
minimum  amount  of  money  to  further 
the  true  image  of  America. 

Since  the  conference  report  on  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961  has  been  approved, 
the  administration  and  Members  of 
Congress  can  seriously  consider  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  this  statement. 


The  Ri^ht  to  Equality 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PSMNSTLVAIinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18. 1961 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
the  Honorable  Jacob  Javits,  of  New 
York,  which  appeared  in  the  September 
1961  issue  of  the  magazine  Americas: 

The  Right  to  Equautt 
(Article  by  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs  In  tiie  September 

1961  Issue  of  the  magazine  "Americas") 

(Jacob  K.  Javtts  has  been  a  U.S.  Senator 
since  1956.  He  previously  served  four  terms 
In  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresentatlTes  and  2 
years  as  New  York  State  Attorney  General. 
He  has  consistently  championed  civU  rights 
programs,  snonsorlng  and  serving  as  a  floor 
leader  for  much  of  the  recent  leglslaUon  In 
this  field.) 

The  struggle  against  the  remaining  racial 
and  religious  discrimination  In  the  United 
States  engaged  my  Interest  and  action  long 
before  I  entered  public  life.  I  cannot  em- 
phasize too  strongly  the  primary  Importance 
of  this  struggle  to  the  tranqulUlty  of  our 
country  and  lU  moral  leadership  of  the  free 
world.  Patience  and  determination  are  basic 
qiialltles  for  success,  law  U  the  necessary 
equipment,  but  most  essential  of  all  Is  the 
support  of  a  well-informed  public  opinion. 
This  book  Is  my  contribution  to  the  effort  to 
provide  Information  and  to  stimulate  dls- 
cuaalon  and  study  of  one  of  the  major  Issues 
of  our  time. 

I  was  born  In  1904,  and  I  remember  vividly 
my  life  as  a  small  boy,  the  son  of  Jewish 
immigrants,  m  a  janitor's  flat  on  Orchard 
and  Stanton  Streets  on  the  lower  Bast  Side 
of  New  York  City.  My  father  nuwle  pants 
and  doubled  as  janitor  of  the  tenement,  then 
later  worked  full  time  as  the  janitor  far  $30 
»  month,  plus  rooms,  kfy  mother  sold 
crockery  and  dry  goods  from  a  puahcart.  In 
school  I  read  about  denu)cracy  an^j  about 
the  equality  of  all  In  America,  but  to  a  poor 
Jewish   boy,   running  errands  for  a   candy 


shop,  scratching  for  a  penny,  watching  my 
father  get  out  the  vote  for  93  a  head  paid 
by  a  saloonkeeper  who  was  a  Tammany 
Hmll  captain,  th*  words  "democracy*'  and 
"eqnaUtj**  aeemed  just  ao  many  distant. 
high-sounding  phrases.  I  had  little  thought 
that  I  could  win  social  acceptance,  not  to 
speak  of  being  permitted  to  serve  in  the  high 
public  offices  of  Congrenman,  attorney  gen- 
eral of  New  York  State,  and  VB.  Senator. 

My  own  experience  la  symptomatic  of  th* 
•octal  revolution  which  has  marked  American 
lift  line*  the  turn  of  the  aoth  century.  The 
United  State*  of  the  early  1900't  was  a  "white. 
Protestant.  Anglo-Saxon"  oountry.  m  people 
\iMd  to  My.  Millions  of  cltlE^ns  were  not 
white  or  Protestant  or  "Anglo-Saxon"  (mean- 
ing descended  from  western  Ivropean  stock), 
but  the  dominant  aeaxunptlon  was  that  they 
should  be  satlsfled  with  the  ■kimpter  educa- 
tions, the  dirtier  jobs,  and  a  eerarely  limited 
right  to  advance  in  the  economic  or  poUUeai 
world.  In  1900  the  top-ranking  colleges  ad- 
mitted only  a  handful  of  students  from 
minority  families,  and  most  of  these  came 
from  decidedly  exceptional  drcumstanees. 
It  was  difficult  for  a  Catholic  of  Irtsb  or 
southern  European  background,  and  still 
harder  for  an  eastern  European  Jew,  to  rise 
high  In  the  basic  Indusuies,  In  the  profes- 
sions, or  In  the  realm  of  arU  and  letters.  No 
realistic  person  would  have  thought  of 
proposing  anyone  but  an  old-stock  white 
Protestant  for  the  Presidency  or  the  Vice 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  As  for  the 
average  Negro.  In  either  the  North  or  the 
South,  he  was  lucky  to  And  a  Uvellbood  that 
kept  him  In  ramahackle  houclng  and  grubby 
food. 

During  the  decades  after  World  War  I.  the 
United  States  went  on  chipping  away  at  the 
crust  of  caste.  There  were  years  when  the 
Nation  seemed  to  turn  backward,  but  over- 
all It  headed  toward  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  baals  of  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

By  the  late  1960'b,  the  highest  prestige  col- 
leges were  competing  with  each  other  to  en- 
roll outstanding  students  regardlesa  of  fam- 
ily background.  More  miles  of  trim  suburbia 
were  stretching  out,  now  Inhabited  not  only 
by  the  old-stock  executive  group  but  by  the 
mlddle-claas  and  workliig -class  sons  of  im- 
migrants. The  only  Federal  civil  righU  law 
since  Reconstruction  days  was  passed  In 
1957,  and  was  followed  3  years  later  by  fur- 
ther civil  rights  legislation.  In  one  area  of 
U.S.  life  after  another,  Negroes  scored  more 
firsts.  A  partictilarly  striking  event  occurred 
In  1958.  For  decades  the  top  echelon  of  the 
U.S.  diplomatic  service  had  been  considered 
a  special  preserve  of  the  well  born.  On  Jan- 
uary 33,  19M,  President  Elsenhower  ap- 
pointed Clifton  R.  Wharton  Minister  to 
Rumania,  the  first  Negro  to  be  named  U.S. 
chief  of  mission  to  a  country  of  predomi- 
nantly white  population. 

All  the  while,  the  1B54  Supreme  Court 
decision  ordering  the  end  of  the  color  line 
In  public  schools  was  doing  Itn  work.  De- 
segregation was  resisted  by  efforts  ranging 
from  the  portentous  to  the  ridiculous.  In 
Arkansas.  Gov.  Orval  Paubxis  so  brazenly 
defied  the  Supreme  Court  that  President 
Elsenhower  ordered  Federal  troops  into  Little 
Rock.  In  Florida.  Henry  Balch,  coliminlst 
for  the  Orlsndo  Sentinel,  thundered  that  a 
children's  book  telling  about  the  marriage  of 
a  white  and  a  black  rabbit  was  a  plot  of  the 
-integrating  desegregatlonists,"  and  hounded 
the  volume  off  the  shelves  of  the  public  U- 
braxies.  (The  author.  Garth  WUliams,  mused 
sadly:  "It  was  written  for  chlUiren  from  2 
to  5  who  wUl  understand  It  perfectly.  It  was 
not  written  for  adults,  who  will  not  under- 
stand it  because  it  Is  only  about  a  soft  furry 
love  and  has  no  hidden  message  of  hate.") 
Under  the  circumstances,  desegregstion 
moved  ahead  slowly.  In  1960,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  court  decision,  tlie  statistics 
showed   that  only  9  percent  of   the  Negro 
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students  in  the  southern  and  border  States 
were  attending  integrated  schools — and  the 
percentage  was  zero  In  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina. 
Tet,  whatever  the  rate  of  speed,  whatever 
the  obstacles,  the  Nation  was  going  ahead 
desegratlng  Its  schools. 

Today,  I  am  confident,  the  United  States 
Is  entering  a  period  when  th*  walls  of  dis- 
crimination will  go  on  tumbling — and  being 
tumbled — down.  The  election  of  a  Catho- 
lic to  the  presidency  Is  already  a  fact.  By 
th*  year  2000,  It  U  ooncelvabl*  that  w*  may 
M*  th*  el*ctlon  of  a  Negro  to  th*  Presidency 
or  th*  Vic*  Presidency.  Th*  appointment 
of  a  Negro  Secretary  of  Stat*  does  not  seem 
far-fetched  when  a  msn  like  Ralph  Bunch* 
la  considered.  A  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  this  distinguished  American  Negro 
Is  Moond  only  to  Secretary  General  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  at  the  United  Nations;  he  has, 
and  has  richly  earned,  an  International  rep- 
utation as  a  peace  negotiator  and  statesman. 
Negro  leaders  have  told  me  that  they  feel 
It  will  be  politically  feasible  to  name  a  Negro 
to  the  Supreme  Court  within  the  next  10 
years. 

In  the  proximate  future  we  may  well  see 
a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Negroes 
In  Congress.  The  national  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  spurred 
on  by  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
acts  of  1967  and  1960,  has  launched  a  drive 
to  triple  Negro  registration  in  the  South 
and  thus  to  put  it  on  a  par  with  the  present 
60  percent  registration  of  eligible  white  vot- 
ers. I  believe  that  the  number  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  likely  to  grow  steadily, 
and  that,  from  the  Negro  10  percent  of  ovir 
population,  between  80  and  40  qualified  per- 
sons may  be  elected  as  Representatives  to  the 
106th  Congress  by  the  year  2,000.  Long  be- 
fore then,  I  expect  to  see  the  first  Negro 
since  the  Reconstruction  era  taking  his  place 
in  the  US.  Senate. 

By  1965,  public  school  integration  should 
be  well  on  its  way  even  in  the  Deep  South. 
The  next  two  Congresses,  those  which  con- 
vene in  1961  and  1963.  will  probably  bring 
an  end  to  the  archaic  Senate  -ule  XXII  and 
therefore  to  the  filibuster,  which  has  been 
the  special  and  stubborn  hurdle  on  the  road 
to  civil  rights  legislation.  I  make  this  pre- 
diction on  the  strength  of  my  own  experi- 
ence In  the  Senate  and  on  the  basis  of  my 
observation  of  the  mood  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  clvU  rights  debates  of  1967  and  1960. 
There  is  a  new  generation  in  the  United 
States — and  of  those  who  live  below  the 
Mason-Dixon  line.  Today  the  South  is  pro- 
ducing an  ever  increasing  number  of  en- 
lightened citizens  who,  while  still  opposed  to 
general  civil  rights  legislation,  do  not  carry 
over  the  ancient  southern  opposition,  Indeed 
revulsion,  to  the  idea  of  accepting  Negroes 
as  the  equals  of  whites  in  public  affairs.  For 
example,  during  the  civil  rights  discussions 
of  recent  years,  a  notable  number  of  south- 
ern leaders  conceded  that  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  ballot  belongs  to  the  Negro  as 
well  as  to  the  white  man. 

If  the  country's  past  argues  for  a  con- 
tlnulnc  social  upsurge,  the  country's  present 
certainly  does  not  gainsay  it.  The  Negro 
group,  latest  of  the  groups  to  make  Its  bid 
for  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities,  is 
certain  to  increase  In  political  power  and 
certain  to  use  that  power  to  win  more  op- 
portunities. Since  1960,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, the  potential  nonwhlte  vote  has 
catapulted  25  percent  in  New  York,  60  per- 
cent in  Chicago.  62  percent  in  Los  Angeles. 
By  the  year  2,000,  one  out  of  every  three 
voters  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  one  out 
of  two  voters  In  Los  Angeles,  may  well  be 
nonwhlte.  Population  shKts  of  minority 
groups  to  urban  areas  are  creating  a  tide 
that  could  elect  a  nonwhlte  mayor  In  New 
York,  Chicago.  Philadelphia,  or  Los  Angeles, 
before  many  years.  In  the  South,  as  a  result 
of  the  civil  rights  legislation  already  passed 


and  the  additional  laws  that  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  come,  the  Negro  will  vote  more  and 
more.  And,  as  all  American  groups  have 
done,  he  will  use  the  vote  to  broaden  oppor- 
tunities for  himself. 

Outside  the  South,  the  antidiscrimina- 
tion forces  can  count  on  a  hard  reality  of 
modern  U.S.  life;  prejudice  has  proved  to  be 
Ineffective  politics.  In  the  past,  bigotry  and 
hate  may  have  had  some  success,  but  today 
they  simply  do  not  work.  In  my  own  career 
In  politics.  I  have  had  no  little  experience 
with  religious  smear  campaign*.  In  the  lat« 
part  of  the  •enatorlsl  campaign  In  1966, 
literature  appeared  In  New  York  City— 
which  has  a  large  Jewish  population— car- 
rying the  Innuendo  that  I  hod  forsaken  the 
Jewish  faith.  The  matUr  was  brought  out 
into  the  open  during  a  television  interview 
when  viewers  telephoned  in  the  question:  "Is 
It  true  that  you  changed  your  Jewish  faith?" 
Questions  such  as  this,  as  every  public  figure 
knows,  are  like  that  old  verbal  trap  which 
calls  for  a  yes  or  no  answer  to  the  question : 
"Have  you  stopped  beating  your  wife  yet?" 
Air  time  ran  out  before  I  could  reply  that  I 
had  not  changed  my  religion.  Yet,  accord- 
ing to  my  analysis  of  the  1956  results,  the 
question  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  voters 
of  New  York  State. 

The  most  spectacular  proof  that  appeals 
to  religious  prejudice  do  not  work  In  modern 
U.S.  politics  came  in  the  West  Virginia 
presidential  primary  battle  In  1960  between 
Senator  John  Kennedy,  a  Catholic,  and  Sen- 
ator Hubert  Humphett,  a  Protestant.  Al- 
though Senator  Humphrey  made  It  rlngingly 
plain  that  he  wanted  no  votes  gained  from 
religious  bias,  anti-Catholicism  was  a  blatant 
part  of  the  campaign.  Seasoned  observers 
thought  the  prejudice  might  well  have  a  de- 
cUlve  effect:  West  Virginia  is  95  percent 
Protestant  and  was  supposed  to  have  a  strong 
antl-Cathollc  tradition.  But  when  the  votes 
were  counted.  Ketmedy  had  won  a  thumping 
three-to-two  victory.  He  was  hurt  little 
or  not  at  all  by  the  antl-Cathollc  campaign. 
On  the  contrary,  apparently  he  was  actually 
helped  by  it.  Heavily  Protestant  West  Vir- 
ginia seemed  the  more  determined,  to  give 
the  Senator,  a  Catholic,  a  victory  as  a  way 
of  showing  that  It  wanted  no  part  of  elec- 
tions determined  by  irrelevant  questions  of 
religion. 

There  are  approximately  18  million  Negroes 
in  the  United  States,  one-half  of  whom  live 
in  the  South,  and  another  third  In  five  ur- 
ban centers  in  the  North.  Statistics  offer 
a  dramatic  picture  of  how  meagerly  they 
share  in  our  expanding  economy.  In  1939, 
the  median  Income  for  white  workers  was 
$1,112  a  year;  for  nonwhlte  workers.  It  was 
$460.  In  1955,  white  workers  had  a  median 
Income  of  $3,986,  contrasted  with  $2,342  for 
nonwhlte  workers.  These  figures  make  plain 
that  while  the  nonwhlte  population  has 
shared  in  our  general  prosperity  and  reduced 
the  difference  between  Incomes,  the  Negro 
nevertheless  continues  to  pay  a  severe  price 
solely  becavise  of  the  color  of  his  skin.  To- 
day, two  out  of  every  five  Negro  famUles 
earn  less  than  $2,000  a  year.  Average  Negro 
Incomes  are  still  far  below  white  incomes. 

There  is  a  final  fact  about  the  results  of 
discrimination,  the  most  Important  of  all. 
The  futxire  of  our  Nation — Indeed,  Its  very 
existence — may  well  depend  upon  whether 
nonwhltes  living  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries  choose  communism  or  freedom. 
The  great  contest  revolves  around  the  1,200 
million  people — largely  Negro  and  oriental — 
who  live  in  the  Far  East,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Africa.  This  global  picture  is  crucially 
related  to  our  domestic  struggle  over  civil 
rights  and  the  ending  of  discrimination.  It 
is  so  Importantly  related  because  the  non- 
whites  are  watching  closely  to  see  whether 
we  practice  what  we  preach  about  equality 
and  jxistlce. 

No  U.S.  domestic  situation  gives  the 
Soviet  Union  and   the  international  Com- 


munist Party  more  fuel  for  their  propaganda 
machines  than  our  two  faces  on  civil  rights. 
In  terms  of  world  prestige,  Little  Rock  cost 
\is  more  In  1  day  of  violent  prejudice  than 
the  launching  of  all  the  Russian  space 
satellites. 

Even  more  damaging  to  our  prestige  was 
the  reaction  of  the  press  In  the  uncommitted 
areas  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa. 
Typically,  the  Times  of  Inclonesla  declared: 
"It  is  hard  to  reaUze  that  this  Is  taking 
plac*  In  a  country  proclaiming  lu  democratic 
liberties  for  all  to  hear."  We  simply  cannot 
hope  to  win  the  nonwhlte  peoples  of  th* 
world  conclusively  to  our  side  if  they  doubt 
that  w*  will  consider  them  equals.  They 
win  continue  to  doubt  just  as  long  a*  we 
wave  our  Constitution  at  them  with  one 
hand,  ond  with  the  other  tolerate  the  denial 
to  a  substantial  part  of  our  citizens  In  a 
broad  region  of  our  own  country  of  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution. 

As  the  United  States  hurries  along  th* 
road  toward  genuine  democracy,  all  kinds  of 
efforts  will  help.  The  agitation  of  organiza- 
tions will  have  Its  Importance;  so,  too,  will 
the  labors  of  dedicated  Individuals  and  the 
studies  of  psychologists,  sociologists,  econo- 
mists, and  historians.  But  the  prime  need  Is 
law — more  firm,  carefully  formulated  legis- 
lation on  the  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
levels  directed  toward  making  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities  ultimate  realities. 
Law  is  the  Indispensable  advance  guard  of 
social  change.  It  gives  well-intentioned  men 
a  standard  to  which  they  can  repair.  It 
nudges  the  indifferent  and  it  tames  the 
hostile. 

In  this  connection,  too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  spends  more  than  $30  biUion 
a  year  on  contracts  with  private  firms.  This 
means  that  hundreos  of  thousands  of  jobs 
are  placed  where  the  Government  has  the 
FKjwer — Indeed,  the  responsibility — ^to  see 
that  they  are  filled  without  regard  to  religion 
or  color,  but  the  Congress  has  to  help.  In 
1953,  by  Executive  order.  President  Eisen- 
hower established  the  Federal  Committee 
on  Government  Contracts,  the  main  purpose 
of  which  Is  to  combat  discriminatory  prac- 
tices In  Industries  fulfilling  Government  con- 
tracts. The  Committee  has  done  some  good 
work,  but  It  is  hampered  by  Inadequate  funds 
and  staff  and  especially  by  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  have  the  authority  of  an  institution 
established  by  Congress.  (Since  1953,  it  has 
investigated  only  837  complaints,  and  settled 
to  its  satisfaction  only  245.) 

In  1959,  as  part  of  his  package  civU  rights 
proposals.  President  Elsenhower  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  statutory 
Federal  Conunlssion  on  Equal  Opportunity 
Under  Government  Contracts.  New  York 
State  pioneered  in  this  field  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  State  conunlssion  against  dis- 
crimination. This  agency's  experience  and 
Its  success  fully  justify  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation. The  Elsenhower  prop>osal  was 
lost  In  the  Senate  compromises,  but  Its  ulti- 
mate enactment  is  cf  prime  Importance. 

Action  Is  needed  to  bring,  in  all  50  States, 
the  enactment  of  legislation  already  exist- 
ing in  5  States,  which  forbids  discrimina- 
tion in  any  housing  aided  by  federally  guar- 
anteed mortgages  under  th»>  Federal  Housing 
Administration  (FHA)  or  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration (VA).  The  existing  State  laws 
authorize  agencies  or  commissions  to  deal 
with  discrimination  on  a  basis  of  conciliation 
and  mediation  and,  if  these  fall,  by  civil  ac- 
tion in  the  courts.  But  a  big  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  driving  Jim  Crow  out  of  the 
housing  field  must  be  assumed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government — and  It  could  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  it  Is  presently  attempting. 
It  should  be  fundamental  Federal  policy  for 
all  agencies  connected  with  housing  to  push 
vigorously  for  equal  opportunity  to  a  decent 
home.  Every  effort  should  be  made — ^par- 
ticularly    every     administrative     effort — to 
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bring  about  compliance  by  builders  who  se«k 
tbe  aid  of  FHA  and  VA  mortgages.  The 
urban  renewal  program  ahows  that  tfaU 
can  be  done. 

Those  of  us  who  live  In  States  like  New 
York,  where  public  sentiment  and  eyery  re- 
qxmslble  governmental  agency  are  on  record 
against  any  Inequality  of  opportunity,  have 
a  special  responsibility  to  practice,  and  prac- 
tice in  highly  positive  terms,  what  we 
preach.  If  aovrthem  segregatlonallsts  are  to 
be  deprived  of  their  most  cherished  distor- 
tion— that  racial  or  religious  discrimination 
which  persists  in  the  North  gives  a  license 
tor  Jim  Crowlam  in  the  South — then  none 
among  us  can  be  a  mere  bystander  In  the 
Bght. 

It  Is  a  fight  filled  with  Its  upe  and  downs, 
its  nagging  complexities,  Its  shocking  deser- 
tions, as  I  am  only  too  well  aware  from  my 
Tears  In  public  office.  It  is  also  a  fight 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  only  nation  In 
all  of  man's  long  history  that  ever  dared  mix 
ao  many  different  races,  nationalities,  and 
religions  and.  having  mixed  them,  dared  to 
declare  that  the  end  product  could  be  equal 
riglits  and  equal  opportunity  for  all.  That 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  the 
dcatre,  the  strength,  and  the  faith  to  go  on 
pushing  toward  this  goal  has  been  said  many 
times,  but  It  was  once  said  in  a  way  that  car- 
ries Its  special  force  over  all  the  Intervening 
decades.  In  1880.  U.S.  Senator  B.  K.  Bruce 
nse  to  support  a  pending  bill.  His  remarks 
mored  to  the  subject  of  the  general  meaning 
of  the  country's  experience,  and  he  said: 
"As  a  people,  our  history  is  full  of  sur- 
mounted obetacles.  We  have  been  scaling 
dlfflcult  problems  for  more  than  100  years. 
We  have  been  (and  will  continue  to  be) 
ttltng  material,  moral,  and  great  political 
4«H>tlaos  that  t>efore  our  era  had  been 
uasolTed." 

B.  K.  Bruce  was  a  Negro,  bom  Into  human 
slavery,  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
Mississippi  amid  all  the  anti-Negro  bitterness 
and  violence  of  Reconstruction  days.  His 
speech  was  in  support  of  a  bill  protecting 
the  civil  rights  and  extending  the  oppor- 
tiinltles  of  the  An^rlcan  Indian. 

Many  predict  that  racial  tensions  in  the 
United  States  will  get  worse  before  they  get 
better.  I  am  well  aware  of  these  predictions 
•nd  of  the  possibility  that  they  could  be 
correct,  but  I  still  have  great  faith  In  the 
resoin-ceful  genius  of  our  country.  When 
public  indignation  is  raised  here  there  is 
no  denying  relief.  To  save  ourselves — and 
do  It  Just  in  time — there  must  be  those  who 
will  not  permit  themaelves  to  be  still  and 
compliant  or  permit  their  fellow-cltlzens 
to  be  complacent  in  the  face  of  the  Incen- 
diary injustices  of  discrimination  and  segre- 
gation which  persist  In  our  aoclety. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Septemher  18,  1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  Newsletter 
of  September  16, 1961 : 

Wasiiin6to>i  Kzpobt 
(By  Congressman   Bhttcz  AijBkx.  Ptfth   Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

As  adjournment  nears.  Congress  adopted 
the  usual  procedure  of  pushing  through.  In 
record  time,  a  backlog  of  critical  legislation. 
This  Is  not  good  gorernment.    There  Is  dan- 


ger of  passing  legislation  without  adequate 
debate  and  carefiil  consideration.  This  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  has  been  marked 
by  an  unusual  lack  of  direction  and  purpose. 
The  House  has  met  only  eight  Fridays  since 
January.  This  week  marlu  the  first  Satiirday 
session.  The  Rules  Conunlttee  fight  held 
up  the  organization  of  conxmittee  assign- 
ments for  weeks.  The  Federal  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30  and  here,  at  the  middle  of 
September,  Congress  has  not  yet  cleared  all 
the  appropriation  bills.  Then  on  one  day 
(Wednesday  of  this  week)  the  House  took 
the  following  action:  (and  this  is  only  a 
partial  list  of  Wednesday's  business)  ap- 
proved the  conference  reports  on  military 
construction  appropriations;  State,  Justice 
and  Judiciary  appropriations:  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission  appropriations;  Federal  As- 
sistance to  Airports  Act;  amending  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  regarding  alien 
orplians;  expand  and  extend  the  saline  water 
conversion  program,  and  others.  In  addi- 
tion the  Hoxise  passed  a  Public  Works 
appropriation  bill  in  the  amount  of  $3,662.- 
548,500  and  carrying  increased  public  power 
projects,  amended  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act,  granted  addi- 
Uonal  authority  to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
amended  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of  1920,  and 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  debated  and 
approved  the  Peace  Corps.  Reeponfible 
government  calls  for  responsible  leadership 
in  Congress  and  the  orderly  conduct  ot  the 
peoples'  business. 

One  victory  was  chalked  up  for  the  advo- 
cates of  free  enterprise.  For  the  third  time 
the  House  refused  to  approve  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon  to  oper- 
ate the  Hanford  atomic  energy  project  for 
the  production  of  public  power.  The  Senate 
amendment  to  include  the  public  power  fa- 
cility was  rejected  251  to  155.  I  voted 
against  it. 

The  fight  on  the  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tion bill  was  marked  by  efforts  to  expand 
public  power  facilities.  An  attempt  to  re- 
duce funds  for  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
basin  and  eliminate  construction  of  trans- 
mission lines  for  the  development  of  public 
power  was  defeated,  224  to  182.  I  voted  to 
reduce  the  funds  and  eliminate  the  trans- 
mission lines.  On  final  passage  I  opposed 
the  whole  bill.  This  is  no  time  to  be  spend- 
ing millions  on  public  works  projects  when 
it  is  necessary  to  spend  so  much  on  military 
preparedness  to  meet  the  Communist  plans 
for  aggression. 

Most  ill-advised  action  of  the  week  was  ap- 
proval of  the  Peace  Corps  (H.R.  7500)  with 
a  budget  of  $40  million  for  fiscal  1962.  Two 
very  disturbing  elements  in  connection  with 
this  bill  (1)  the  absence  of  guidelines  for 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  legislaUon 
and  (2)  in  the  50- page  bill  Prealdential 
power  is  outlined  in  63  instances.  This  un- 
limited power  given  to  the  Executive  is 
further  depletion  of  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  Congiess  and  moves  us  Just  a  little 
closer  to  dictatorship  (all  decisions  and  ac- 
tions controlled  by  one  man) .  Example — on 
Just  one  page  the  bill  provides  "That  the 
President  may  waive,  such  provisions  of  the 
act  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  (in- 
cluding provision  for  loyalty  oath)  the  serv- 
ice of  a  volunteer  may  be  terminated  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  •  •  •  the  Presi- 
dent may  enroll  in  the  Peace  Corps  •  •  • 
volunteer  leaders."  Additional  startling  ex- 
amples of  delegations  of  power:  "The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  carry  out  programs  in 
furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine •  •  •.  The  President  may  exercise 
any  fxmctions  vested  in  him  by  this  Act 
through  such  agency  or  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Government  as  he  shall  direct  •  •  •.  The 
President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  proce- 
dures to  assure  coordination  of  Peace  Corps 
acUvlties  •  •  •.  The  President  may  en- 
roll* •  •  quaMfled  citizens  •  •  •  under 
terms  and  conditions  •  •  •  which  the  Presi- 


dent may  prescribe  •  •  •  volunteers  shall 
be  provided  with  such  living,  travel,  and 
leave  allowances,  and  such  housing,  trans- 
portation, supplies,  equipment,  subsistence, 
and  clothing,  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary,"  and  so  on  and 
on  and  on.  Congressman  Ososa  (Iowa) 
summed  up  arguments  against  the  bill  elo- 
quently: "We  hare  before  us  today  a  shin- 
ing example  of  that  for  which  Congress  is 
becoming  notorious — legislative  approval  of 
a  pig  In  a  poke  •  •  •  this  latest  Interna- 
tional gimmick  was  spawned  some  15  months 
ago  on  the  basis  of  a  $10,000  appropriation 
for  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  Youth  Corps  •  •  •  today.  thU  latest  in- 
tern-itlonal  boondoggle,  without  benefit  of 
permanent  legislation,  without  congression- 
al scrutiny  of  program  or  plan,  has  already 
spent  and  initiated  projects  costing  some 
$17,500,000." 

The  Peace  Corps  was  approved,  287  to  97. 
In  my  opinion,  we  may  regret  the  action. 
The  project  was  too  hastily  planned,  with- 
out adequate  study,  gives  far  too  much  power 
to  the  President,  and  no  provision  is  made 
for  adequately  training  and  equipping  per- 
sonnel for  the  awesome  responsibility  we  are 
asking  them  to  assume. 

In  spite  of  my  efforts  to  Include  funds 
for  the  Dallas  Federal  Building  (approved  by 
Public  Works  Committee — newsletter  Augiut 
12,  1961 )  In  the  deficiency  appropriation  bill, 
the  House  leadership  failed  to  do  so.  I  will 
do  all  possible  to  have  the  funds  put  into 
the  regular  appropriation   bill   next  year. 


Dedicatory  Address  hj  RepreseBtatrre 
Hemphill,  of  Soatii  Caroiiaa,  at  N«- 
tioiial  Goard  Armory,  CloTcr,  S.C. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  September  18.  1961 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "Citizen-Soldier:  Back- 
bone of  the  Nation's  Strength"  delivered 
by  Congressman  Robekt  W.  Hemphill  of 
the  Fifth  South  Carolina  Congressional 
District  at  the  dedication  of  the  National 
Guard  Armory  at  Clover.  8.C.,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1961.3  p.m. 

Congressman  Hemphill  in  this  ad- 
dress has  given  relevant  and  Informative 
information  concerning  the  role  of  the 
citizen  soldier  in  the  defense  of  this 
country  through  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion, He  portrayed  the  important  part 
the  members  of  the  mlUtla,  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserve  have  played  in 
the  defense  of  our  Nation.  The  distln- 
giilshed  Congressman  from  the  Fifth 
District  Is  to  be  commended  for  this 
splendid  address,  and  I  hof>e  as  many 
people  as  possible  will  take  occasion  to 
read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

CrnzxM-Soujnta :  Backboni  or  thb  Nation's 
Strength 
MaJ.  Gen.  Pinckney,  MaJ.  Gen.  Godfrey. 
Colonel  Harvey.  Captain  Murphy,  distin- 
gulEhed  platform  guests,  members  of  the 
Clover,  S.C,  National  Guard  vmlt.  ladles  and 
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gentlemen,  here  today,  in  the  shadow  of 
jcingi  idountain.  we  cannot  but  feel  excite- 
ment and  pride  that  our  heritage  Is  so  great, 
our  obligation  to  the  citizen-soldiers  of  the 
Revolution  so  strong,  and  our  purpose  so 
patriotic  that  we  meet  here  today  to  carry  on 
for  those  who  died  on  yonder  hills  Uiat  we 
might  be  free.  Gathered  among  us,  I  am 
sure,  are  the  spirits  of  those  brave  men  of 
another  day,  and  if  w«  were  not  true  to  those 
of  our  heritage,  how  fruitless  would  be  our 
efforts,  how  empty  our  ceremony,  and  how 
disgustingly  shallow  our  accomplishments: 
We,  too,  should  use  the  gifts  we  have  been 
given  for  the  preservstion  of  freedom. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  business  of  the 
day. 

This  armory  is  more  than  a  building  of 
cold,  hard  stone.  It  is  a  living  thing.  It 
symboiiaas  the  determination  of  all  of  you 
here  M  well  as  the  determination  of  the 
American  people,  to  sacrifice  their  time,  their 
fortunes,  and  even  their  lives  in  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom.  We  arm  for  liberty,  not 
tyranny.  That  we  have  always  built  our 
forces  on  the  dtiaen-soldler  stands  as  testi- 
mony of  our  deep  and  profound  love  for 
peace,  order,  and  freedom.  The  National 
Guard  is  the  instrument  of  the  citizen-sol- 
dier— and  a  mighty  weapon  it  has  been  in 
our  Nation's  history. 

You  will  remember  that  the  fight  for  in- 
dependence against  British  colonial  domi- 
nation was  carried  forwarded  by  the  militla- 
man  of  the  13  colonies.  These  were  the  now 
famous  mlnutemen  wlio  have  been  Justly 
heralded  in  every  American  history  txx>k. 
They  fought  bravely  and  honorably  for 
American  independence.  Without  their  ef- 
forts, we  still  might  be  under  the  power  of 
foreign  influences.  They  shed  their  blood 
at  Saratoga,  at  Conoord,  and  at  Lexington. 
They  also  fcmgbt  and  died  in  the  swamps  of 
Georgia  and  tlie  woods  of  the  Carolinas. 
They  were  tiardy  men,  providing  us  with  an 
example  wiiich  we  can  well  follow.  This 
armory  is  buUt  and  is  dedicated  in  the  spirit 
of  these  militiamen— the  fOTerunners  of  the 
National  Qxiard. 

No  leas  a  person  than  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington, the  father  of  our  country,  paid  tribute 
to  the  indispensable  role  which  the  militia 
played  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  was 
largely  through  his  untiring  work  that  a 
well-regulated  militia  was  made  the  basis 
for  the  Nation's  national  defense.  In  his 
"Sentiments  on  a  Peace  Establishment," 
Washington  wrote:  "It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  primary  position,  and  the  basis  of  our 
system  that  every  eitisen  who  enjoys  the 
protection  of  a  free  government,  owed  not 
only  a  proportion  of  his  property,  but  even 
of  his  personal  services  to  the  defense  of  it, 
and  consequently  the  citizens  of  America, 
from  18  to  60  years  of  age,  should  t>e  borne 
on  the  militia  roils,  provided  with  uniform 
arms,  and  so  far  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
them,  that  the  total  strength  of  the  country 
might  be  called  forth  at  short  notice. 

Pollowlng  Washington's  suggestion.  Con- 
gress passed  the  MUitia  Act  of  1792.  It  laid 
the  basis  for  a  truly  national  militia  system 
that  was  to  endure  tor  over  a  hundred  years 
until  the  passage  of  the  Dick  Act  of  1003. 
Each  State  was  empowered  to  enroll  every 
free,  able-bodied  male  citizen  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  4S  years  into  a  State  militia 
which  was  to  be  ready  to  serve  in  times  of 
State  or  national  emergency. 

This  was  wise  legislation.  It  provided  the 
framework  through  which  the  States  and 
the  Nation  could  muster  sufflcient  military 
manpower  to  cope  with  foreign  and  domestic 
adversaries.  When  the  War  of  1812  began. 
Army  strength  stood  at  about  one-fifth  of 
its  authorized  level  of  35,603.  The  SUte 
militias  were  asked  t»  make  up  the  difference 
and  to  expand  the  Military  Establishment 
in  ttM  war  against  England.  The  Congress 
requested  30,000  volunteers  and  80,000  men 


from  existing  militia  twits  to  carry  the  war 
to  the  enemy.  With  characteristic  vigor, 
thousands  of  militiamen — our  first  reserv- 
ists— responded  to  the  colors.  They  fought 
gallantly  until  the  invader  was  driven  from 
our  shores.  Who  can  forget  the  impressive 
victory  which  Jackson  won  at  New  Orleans? 
Many  of  the  troops  which  battled  behind 
tlM  cotton  bales  he  stacked  across  the  port 
area  of  New  Orleans  were  militia  soldiers 
from  a  cross  section  of  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

The  next  challenge  to  American  security 
and  independence  occurred  in  1846.  On 
May  II,  1846,  President  James  Polk  sent  a 
message  to  Congress  which  stated  that  "After 
reiterated  menaces,  Mexico  has  passed  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  has  invaded 
our  territory,  and  shed  American  blood  upon 
the  American  soil."  Congress  quickly  re- 
sponded to  the  President's  recommendation 
to  declare  war  on  the  Mexican  Government 
because  it  knew  where  it  could  secure  the 
men  and  military  tools  to  force  the  aggres- 
sors from  American  territory.  It  was  cer- 
tain that  the  State  military  units  would  lie 
ready  and  willing  to  fight  for  the  honor  of 
the  Nation.  When  General  Wlnfield  Scott 
marched  triumphantly  into  Mexico  City, 
there  were  hundreds  of  militiamen  among 
his  conquering  troops.  The  citizen-soldier 
had  again  displayed  the  courage  and  forti- 
tude that  had  marked  his  service  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of  1812. 

Again  in  1860  the  State  militia  made  ready 
for  battle.  Now,  however.  State  was  divided 
against  State;  brother  against  brother.  In- 
stead of  Joining  their  strength  into  an  nn- 
iMtttable  combination.  Confederate  gray  op- 
posed Federal  Union  blue.  Both  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  North  and  President 
Jefferson  DavLs  in  the  South  appealed  to  the 
States  under  their  command  for  troops  to 
fight  for  their  respective  causes.  The  great 
Civil  War  which  we  commemorate  this  year 
was  fought  in  great  part  by  militiamen 
brought  into  the  service  of  Confederate  and 
Union  Armies.  As  before,  these  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  fighting  lines  demonstrated  that 
rare  quality  of  courage  and  devotion  to  duty 
which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  citizen-soldier.  Por  4  painful  years,  the 
strength  of  the  Nation  was  sapped  In  a 
bloody  contest  for  noble  political  objectives. 
Although  the  South  laid  down  its  arms  at 
Appomattox,  it  could  still  hold  its  honor 
high.  Its  brave  soldiers  had  performed  well 
in  the  cause  of  the  South — no  less  than  the 
courageous  men  of  blue  in  the  North. 

Por  almost  40  years  the  Nation  tended  its 
wounds  suffered  in  the  great  battles  erf  the 
Civil  War — at  Gettysburg,  at  Bull  Run,  and 
at  Antietam.  Those  wounds  healed  slowly, 
but  they  healed  firmly.  When  the  Nation 
went  to  war  against  Spain  in  1808,  a  united 
Nation  Joined  against  the  common  foe. 
Yankee  and  southerner  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  against  the  Spanish  Army.  Every 
State  of  the  Union  contributed  troops.  In  a 
vwy  few  months,  the  war  was  over.  The 
militia  system  had  proven  adequate  to  the 
task  of  war. 

With  the  advent  of  the  20th  century,  many 
military  officials  saw  the  need  for  more,  not 
less,  reliance  on  the  militia  dvu-lng  times 
of  national  crisis.  To  achieve  an  efficient 
peacetime  establishment.  Congress  passed  the 
Dick  Act  in  1903.  It  was  designed  "to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  militia."  This 
act  marked  a  milestone  in  the  development 
of  tlie  militia.  The  Militia  Act  of  1792  was 
now  left  behind,  and  the  Nation  entered  the 
modern  era  with  the  development  of  the 
National  Guard. 

The  Ettck  Act  provided  that  the  militia  was 
to  consist  of  every  male  citizen  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  45,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  the  Organized 
Militia  to  be  known  as  the  National  Guard 
of  each  State  or  territory,  and  the  Reserve 
TTitnti^  which  was  to  be  the  remainder  of 


the  manpower  pool  of  the  age  group.  Annual 
drill,  instruction,  and  target  practice  were 
required.  The  Secretary  of  War  was  author- 
ized to  Issue  arms  and  equipment  for  the 
State  National  Guard  units  within  his  charge 
and  to  provide  facilities  for  encampment, 
maneuvers,  and  field  instruction.  Inspec- 
tion of  National  Guard  units  was  also  pre- 
scribed and  the  Secretary  of  War  could  detail 
Regular  Army  officers  for  duty  with  the 
Organized  Mliltla,  subject  to  revocation  by 
the  State  Governors.  The  Dick  Act  was  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  National  Defense 
Act  of  1916  which  provided  for  Reserve 
officers  and  offered  more  assistance  to  the 
States  to  develop  effective  guard  units. 
These  laws  made  the  National  Guard  the  first 
line  of  the  Nation's  defense.  Washington's 
dream  of  a  well -organized  and  efficiently 
administered  national  militia  force  had  be- 
come a  reality.  In  the  words  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson :  "We  must  depend  in  every 
time  of  national  peril,  not  upon  a  standing 
army,  but  upon  a  citizenry  trained  and  ac- 
customed to  arms." 

These  words  were  prophetic.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  now  fully  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government,  again  was  equal  to  the 
challenge  during  World  War  I.  Thousands  of 
National  Guard  men  from  every  corner  of 
America  entered  their  country's  service  to 
fight  the  hated  central  powers.  They  dis- 
tinguished themselves  at  Chateau  Thierry,  at 
St.  Mlhiel,  and  at  Meuse-Argonne.  When 
the  Armistice  was  declared  on  November  11, 
the  Nation  tirlefly  understood  the  value  of 
the  National  Guard  once  more. 

Unfortunately,  between  1920  and  1940,  the 
NaUon  quickly  f<»^ot  ite  debt  to  tiie  Na- 
tional Guard.  Public  opinion  poorly  sup- 
ported the  efforts  of  fighting  men  In  every 
State  of  the  Union  to  keep  the  military 
strength  of  the  Nation  at  peak  levels  through 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  National  Guard. 
Despite  years  of  budgetary  famine,  many 
farsighted  men  gave  their  energies  to  the 
preservation  of  the  guard.  The  Nation  was 
grateful  for  their  imselflsh  work  in  behalf 
of  the  guard.  National  Guard  units  were 
the  first  to  fight  against  the  Fascist  powers 
in  World  War  n.  Even  l>efore  America's 
entry  into  the  war,  National  Guard  men  had 
been  activated  and  deployed  in  foreign  bases 
throughout  the  world.  They  were  ready  for 
the  Japanese  when  they  landed  in  the  Phil- 
ippines; they  were  prepared  for  the  massive 
Japanese  assault  against  Corregidor.  Men 
like  Roger  Young  of  t.he  Ohio  National  Guard 
gave  their  lives  so  that  America  could  live. 
Such  modem  mlnutemen  gave  the  Nation  the 
time  it  needed  to  organize  its  hiunan  and 
material  resoiuxes  In  the  crusade  for  free- 
dom. 

Sadly  history  repeated  itself  after  the 
Second  World  War.  The  Nation  quickly  de- 
mobilized its  great  military  machine  com- 
posed of  over  12  million  men  and  women. 
Again,  farsighted  men  who  saw  the  neces- 
sity for  a  trained  and  ready  guard  were  ig- 
nored. The  postwar  era  were  lean  years  for 
the  National  Guard.  Without  financial  aid 
or  moral  comfort,  guardsmen  continued  to 
train  and  make  themselves  ready  to  defend 
their  Nation  in  any  future  conflict.  Thank 
heavens  they  were  not  submerged  by  a 
complacent  public  opinion.  Diulng  the 
Korean  war,  the  National  Giiard  and  Re- 
serve forces  formed  the  basis  for  a  swift  re- 
mobillzatlon  of  our  Military  Establishment. 
The  American  people  finally  learned  their 
lesson.  Today  the  guard  la  the  most  ef- 
ficient reserve  organization  In  the  Nation's 
history.  Note  that  President  Kennedy 
turned  to  the  guard  for  help  to  meet  the 
Berlin  crisis  as  well  as  the  other  Commu- 
nist military  threats  to  the  free  world's 
security.  Over  75,000  reservists — men  who 
in  many  Instances  have  already  served  their 
country  in  two  wars — have  responded  with 
characteristic  enthusiasm  to  the  President's 
plea  for  aid.     These  men  do  not  like  war. 
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nor  do  they  honor  the  killing  and  wound- 
ing of  other  men.  They  want  peace  and 
Jiutlce,  and  are  ready  to  fight  for  these  goals 
when  the  Nation  calls  upon  them. 

This  armory  which  we  dedicate  today  Is 
a  tribute  to  the  millions  of  guardsmen  who 
have  fought  to  preserve  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  Nation  In  every  war 
in  which  the  Nation  was  Involved.  It  Is  an 
indication  of  our  firm  purpose  to  stand 
against  the  new  tyranny  which  has  arisen 
in  Europe  and  which  extends  its  blood- 
stained hands  across  the  globe.  This  armory 
Lb  our  answer  to  the  Communist  challenge. 
When  freemen  combine  against  tyranny  It 
cannot  prevail.  The  armory  will  prepare 
men  for  the  fight.  It  will  give  them  the 
tools  they  will  need  to  win  the  struggle. 
Let  there  be  no  doubt  of  the  outcome.  The 
citizen-soldier  will  prevail. 


Reopening    the    National    Serrice    Life 
Intarance  Pro-am 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

or   LOITISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1961 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been 
making  a  valiant  fight  to  give  World  War 
n  and  Korean  veterans  a  second  chance, 
for  a  limited  time,  to  take  out  national 
service  life  insurance.  He  points  out  that 
under  what  is  now  generally  known  as 
the  Long  amendment  some  16  million 
veterans  could  be  potential  beneficiaries, 
most  of  whom  were  at  one  time  covered, 
but  that  these  veterans  allowed  their 
policies  to  lapse  following  separation 
from  service,  partly  out  of  ignorance 
that  the  program  was  to  be  suspended 
and  partly  out  of  economic  necessity. 

In  a  recent  memorandum  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  described  the 
situation  as  follows : 

The  act  of  April  24,  1951,  which  ter- 
minated the  NSLI  program,  went  into  effect 
immediately  upon  enactment,  without  giving 
these  veterans  any  warning  that  the  pro- 
gram was  being  ended.  It  had  been  the  in- 
tention of  an  undeterminable  number  of 
thenx  to  reinstate  their  insurance  at  some 
future  time,  when  their  resi>onslbllltle8  and 
financial  ability  were  more  nearly  com- 
mensurate with  doing  so.  The  measure 
would  cost  the  Government  relatively  little, 
since  the  administrative  costs  of  the  new 
policies  would  be  borne  by  the  new  p>ollcy- 
holders  themselves.  The  element  of  Govern- 
ment competition  with  commercial  Insurers 
is  negligible;  many  Insurance  people  feel 
that  reopening  the  NSLI  program  for  a 
limited  period  might  well  stimulate  a  hither- 
to untapped  Insurance  market. 

Incidentally,  If  Members  of  Congress  will 
briefly  review  the  advantages  of  Government 
insurance  which  they  have  provided  for 
themselves  and  other  Federal  employees, 
with  an  added  benefit  occasioned  by  their 
former  wartime  service,  they  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  subscribe  to  the  argument 
that  veterans,  having  once  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  a  Government  Insurance  op- 
portunity, should  be  forever  foreclosed.  For 
a  Member  of  Congress,  for  example,  his 
period  of  active  military  service  Is  added  in 
arriving  at  retirement  benefits.  He  Is  not 
required  to  pay  anything  at  all  for  this  addi- 
tional coverage   and   benefit.     Any   Member 


of  Congress  who  did  not  take  advantage  of 
retirement  Insurance  available  to  him  may 
pick  It  up  even  unto  this  day. 

If  It  can  be  regarded  as  evil  for  a  person 
to  have  Government  Insurance  as  a  result  of 
his  connection  with  the  Federal  Government, 
why  do  we  provide  so  much  of  It  for  our- 
selves? Incidentally,  veterans'  Insurance  is 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  volume  of  Gov- 
ernment Insurance  for  death,  disability,  and 
retirement  benefits. 

The  foregoing  and  the  many  other 
arguments  advanced  are  very  persuasive. 
And  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
does  not  stand  alone.  The  other  body 
adopted  the  Long  NSLI  amendment  five 
times  in  the  past  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  When  added  to  the  bill.  H.R.  879. 
on  July  17  of  this  year,  the  amendment 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  75  to  0. 

Now,  I  understand  that  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs entertain  different  views.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  does  not  surprise  me  at 
all.  I  have  been  a  lawyer  for  35  years, 
a  State  senator,  and  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  quite  a  spell  of  time.  I  have 
long  since  found  out  that  except  for  the 
Ten  Commandments  there  are  usually 
two  sides  to  every  argimient. 

But  to  those  standing  on  the  side,  so 
to  speak,  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  in- 
telligent decision  until  the  views  of  the 
contending  parties  are  unfolded  in  de- 
bate. In  this  instance,  however,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  listen  to  the  usual 
process  of  arguments  in  the  House  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  This  has  been 
due  to  an  unfortunate  impasse  of  long 
duration  between  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Congress. 

Without  rehashing  what  took  place 
previously,  I  think  it  might  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
action  thus  far  taken  in  this  session  con- 
cerning the  legislative  effort  on  behalf 
of  these  veterans. 

On  June  5.  1961.  the  House  passed  a 
disabled  veterans'  comperiSation  meas- 
ure. H.R.  879,  and  the  Senate  added  the 
Long  NSLI  amendment  to  it.  This  bill. 
H.R.  879.  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  has 
been  lying  on  the  Speaker's  desk  for 
quite  some  time. 

Some  time  ago  the  House  also  passed 
the  bill.  H.R.  856,  designed  to  permit  cer- 
tain veterans  who  already  hold  national 
service  life  insurance  policies  to  convert 
them  from  term  to  some  other  forms  of 
life  insurance.  In  addition  to  adding  the 
Long  amendment  to  H.R.  856,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  also  added  sis  an 
amendment  the  substance  of  H.R.  879. 
the  disabled  veterans'  compensation 
measure  above  referred  to.  In  fact,  the 
amendment  to  H.R.  856  contained  the 
same  provisions  as  the  original  House- 
passed  H.R.  879.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  points  out  that  the  net 
result  was  that  KH.  856  as  it  passed  the 
Senate  became  something  of  an  omni- 
bus veterans'  bill.  The  provision  relat- 
ing to  optional  conversion  plan  for  out- 
standing NSLI  policies  was  amended  to 
include  the  veterans'  pension  increase  as 
that  proposal  had  passed  the  House,  as 
well  as  the  Long  NSLI  proposal.  This 
broad  bill,  H.R.  856,  has  also  been  lying 
on  the  Speaker's  desk. 

Then,  on  September  6,  the  House, 
rather  than  acting  on  H.R.  856  with  the 


two  Senate  amendments,  or  H.R.  879, 
as  amended,  suspended  the  rules  and 
added  the  substance  of  the  veterans'  pen- 
sion bill.  H.R.  879,  to  the  orphans'  edu- 
cation bill.  S.  2051.  Only  a  very  care- 
ful reading  of  the  Record  on  that  date 
would  reveal  that  the  compensation 
amendment  had  been  added.  It  was  not 
labeled  as  a  compensation  Increase.  The 
fact  that  the  compensation  measure  had 
been  added  was  ascertainable  only  by  a 
close  reading  of  the  entirety  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  em- 
phatically clear  that  I  am  not  being 
critical  of  anyone  who  might  disagree 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  am  simply  outlining  the  various  par- 
liamentary situations  which  have  devel- 
oped during  this  session  of  the  Congress 
with  regard  to  his  proposal. 

In  fact,  as  indicated,  maybe  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana  is  wrong. 
And  maybe  the  other  body  was  wrong 
five  times  in  agreeing  with  him.  But 
then  maybe  they  are  right.  The  only 
way  to  find  out  would  be  to  bring  up  the 
proposal  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
consideration  and  I  very  much  hope  that 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard  and  warm  personal  af- 
fection, will  see  fit  to  reconsider  his  po- 
sition and  lend  his  aid  in  seeing  this  log- 
jam untangled  in  a  democratic  fashion 
by  debating  and  voting  upon  each  of  the 
several  proposals,  including  the  Long 
NSLI  amendment,  on  their  merits.  We 
still  have  time  to  resolve  these  problems 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress.  Let 
us  bring  up  the  Long  amendment,  let  us 
debate,  and  let  us  vote  on  it  on  its  merits. 


Institute  of  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ~ 

Monday,  September  18,  1961 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  therein  an  ar- 
ticle from  a  recent  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times,  entitled  'Wide  Scope  Urged 
for  Law  Schools." 

This  article  cites  and  describes  the 
proposals  of  Dean  Erwin  N.  Griswold  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  to  establish 
several  institutes  of  law  to  conduct  re- 
search into  a  broad  range  of  problems. 

Dean  Griswold  referred  to  the  prob- 
lems of  automobile  accidents,  of  crime, 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  of  fair  trial,  of 
public  service  and  of  standards  of  the 
bench  and  bar.  He  also  advocated  es- 
tablishment of  an  Institute  of  Foreign 
and  Comparative  Law. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  what 
Dean  Griswold's  enumeration  of  certain 
extremely  difficult  problems  should  be 
carefully  considered  and  acted  upon  by 
the  Congress. 

This  Nation  prides  itself  that  it  op- 
erates under  the  rule  of  law.    Yet  our 
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efforts  to  improve  the  functioning  of  our 
system,  our  \egkl  procedures  and  the 
development  of  proper  organization  and 
facilities  to  make  the  law  more  meaning- 
ful, effective  and  fair  in  its  various  legal, 
social,  and  economic  aspects  would  seem 
to  be  feeble  and  unrealistic. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  re- 
garding the  functions  of  the  modem  law 
school,  one  believing  that  it  should  train 
lawyers  for  practice,  and  the  other  feel- 
ing that  it  should  give  more  attention  to 
research  and  the  training  and  develop- 
ment of  legal  teachers  and  possibly 
judges.  There  is  logically  no  reason  why 
our  law  schools,  in  the  same  sense,  could 
not  perform  both  f  imctions. 

Dean  Griswold  has  pointed  to  several 
fields  where,  clearly,  much  research  and 
work  need  to  be  done  in  order  to  imple- 
ment programs  designed  t^  remedy  and 
impi*ove  certain  definite  shortcomings  in 
meeting  the  problem  of  world  peace  in  its 
legal  and  procedural  aspects,  as  well  as 
in  substantive  terms. 

I^r  example,  little  or  no  emphasis  is 
placed  in  current  international  relations 
upon  setting  up  and  utilizing  truly  Justi- 
fiable methods  of  handling  disputes  be- 
tween Nations. 

All  too  often,  we  tend  to  give  lip  serv- 
ice rather  than  heart  service  to  pro- 
posals to  Improve  the  very  vital.  Judicial, 
international  institutions  which  should 
he  the  real  hope  of  the  world  for  substi- 
tuting the  civilized  instruments  of  argu- 
ment, debate  persuasion  and  use  of  legal 
and  equitable  principles  and  procedures 
for  the  present  haphazard  negotiation 
processes  which  are  practically  devoid  of 
suitable  guiding  principles  having  to  do 
with  providing  broader  instrumentalities 
for  achieving  Justice  that  should  be 
readily  available  and  usable  by  contend- 
ing parties. 

In  this  respect,  the  rule  of  law  which 
we  are  supposed  to  cherish  and  develop  to 
maximum  usefulness  is  swept  to  one  side 
in  favor  of  rather  superficially  prepared 
and  inadequately  implemented  personal 
negotiations  leaving  to  individual  or 
group  negotiators  functions  that  could 
best  be  performed  by  judicial  or  quasi- 
judicial  bodies. 

The  same  is  true  of  automobile  acci- 
dents, crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  fair 
trial,  public  service,  the  standards  of 
bench  and  bar,  and  other  vital  problems 
to  which  much  study  has  been  given 
with  practically  ivo  discernible,  organ- 
ized effort  to  try  to  solve  these  great 
problems  by  the  development  of  addi- 
tional, effective  legal  and  judicial  proce- 
dures. 

Most  of  these  problems  relate  to  so- 
cial well-being  as  well  as  political  and 
economic  rights.  The  question  of  fair 
trial  is  of  primary  importance  as  is  the 
question  of  fair  hearing,  whether  before 
the  courts,  administrative  bodies  or  con- 
gressional or  other  official  committees. 

The  Congress  is  very  properly  giving 
great  attention  to  certain  medical  and 
health  problems  designed  to  enable  us 
to  make  more  effective  attack  upon 
killer  diseases  and  other  physical,  men- 
tal, or  nervous  ailments  presently  caus- 
ing untold  suffering,  premature  death, 
anxiety,  and  high  expense  aixl  huge 
social  costs. 


As  the  dean  points  out,  it  is  important 
to  tackle  these  problems  with  aotne  ref- 
erence to  the  impact  of  law  iipon  them 
and  to  develop  effective  instrumoitali- 
ties  for  coping  with  many  challenging 
social  and  economic  conditions  which 
are  hampering  peace  settlements,  pro- 
moting all  kinds  of  confusion,  delay,  be- 
wilderment and  injustice  in  our  relation- 
ships, both  national  and  international. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  give  its  atten- 
tion to  this  proposal  for  creating  and 
supporting  several  institutes  of  law 
which  has  been  suggested  by  Dean  Gris- 
wold and  give  encouragement  and  sup- 
port, assidously  and  comprehensively,  in 
several  important  fields  where  some  im- 
provement is  so  strongly  indicated. 

It  is  an  ironical  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Government,  through  its  Institute  of 
Law  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences, 
is  working  in  these  fields  and  this  Na- 
tion cannot  afford  to  be  behind  efforts 
made  anywhere  to  try  to  step  up  the 
effectiveness  of  our  own  rule  of  law  and 
system  of  justice. 

Admittedly,  the  Soviet  system  does  not 
see  eye  to  eye  with  the  free  world  on 
basic  questions  relating  to  personal  Ub- 
erty  of  the  individual  and  the  general 
question  of  freedom. 

However,  this  ^s  all  the  more  reason 
why  we  should  make  sure  that  our  sys- 
tem of  justice,  that  our  law  schools  and 
other  agencies,  working  in  the  legal  field, 
should  be  given  every  help  in  develop- 
ing the  new  techniques  needed  to  render 
more  effective  our  entire  system  of  dis- 
pensing Justice. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  Dean  Gris- 
wold's proposals  and  hope  that  some 
program  along  the  lines  he  suggests  can 
be  developed  and  supported  by  the 
Congress: 

Wnw  ScoPK  Urczs  roK  Law  Schools — Gris- 
wold Calls  for  iMSTmrras  on  Societt's 

Problems 

(By  Fred  M.  Hecliinger) 

Dean  Ei^irtn  N.  Oiiowold  of  the  Harrard 
Law  School  believes  that  American  lainren 
have  a  "restricted  and  self-centered  Tlew" 
of  society's  problems. 

To  counteract  this,  be  has  urged  In  his 
annual  report,  several  Institutes  of  law 
should  be  established  in  the  United  States 
to  conduct  research  into  a  broad  range  of 
problems.  He  mentioned  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  ways  of  combating  automobile 
accidents  and  crime  and  dellnqtWDcy. 

He  also  advocated  establishment  of  an  In- 
stitute of  Foreign  and  Comparative  Law,  and 
suggested  that  the  Harvard  Law  School  was 
well  equipped  to  operate  such  an  Institute. 

Dean  Griswold  asserted  that  by  concen- 
trating almost  entirely  on  the  teaching  of 
common  law.  American  law  schools  contrib- 
uted to  what  he  called  the  United  States 
Isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I.EOAL  CENTERS  CITKD 

He  noted  that  a  number  of  law  schools 
"have  come  to  call  themselves  legal  centers." 

But  he  declared  that  nothing  short  of  in- 
stitutes of  law,  doing  research  comparable 
to  that  being  condxieted  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  medicine,  could  counteract  the 
"great  pressures  in  our  law  schools  today 
toward  a  life  which  Is  more  narrowly 
oriented." 

Dean  Griswold  said  that  little  was  known 
in  this  country  about  Moslem  or  African  law. 

He  said  that  this  was  also  true  about  the 
law  of  India,  Japan,  Indonesia,  and  China, 
"particularly     Communist     China."      Even 


though  contacts  may  be  limited  at  present, 
he  said,  "a  university  should  be  planning  for 
the  future." 

He  pointed  to  the  Russian  Institute  of  Law 
of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  as  an 
effort  to  deal  with  broctder  problems. 

Last  year.  Dean  Griswold  said,  the  United 
States  spent  $8,400  million  for  scientific  re- 
search, including  dtienae  research.  In  the 
same  period  he  said,  about  $840,000  was  ^>ent 
by  the  Nation's  law  schools  on  l^al  research. 

While  concentrating  on  preparing  their 
students  for  the  severely  limited  number  of 
clerkships  in  law  offices,  he  charged,  the 
Nation's  law  schools  neglect  both  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  society  and  the  student's  ideal- 
ism. Serving  private  clients,  though  impor- 
tant, is  too  much  in  the  forefront  of  goals 
in  the  present  American  law  school,  he  said. 

He  said  that  the  problems  of  automobile 
accidents,  of  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency, 
of  fair  trial,  of  public  service  and  of  "stand- 
ards of  the  bench  and  bar"  were  neglected. 

"The  problems  of  automobile  accidente  and 
of  crime  are  surely  as  important  to  society, 
and  no  less  difficult,  than  the  problem  of 
cancer."  Dean  Griswold  wrote. 

He  asked  whether,  in  addition  to  the  thou- 
sands of  persons  devoted  to  the  essential 
maintenance  of  defense,  there  should  not  be 
"at  least  a  thousand  working  in  and  out  of 
the  Government  In  the  manifold  problems  of 
the  maintenance  of  peace." 


HJL  4333,  a  Bfll  To  Amesd  the  So-CaUed 
Lanhan  Trademwk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18. 1961 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  by  this  opportunity  to  speak  on 
my  bill,  H.R.  4333,  to  amwid  the  so- 
called  Lanham  Trademark  Act,  and  I 
urge  Its  passage  today. 

This  bill  represents  some  13  years  of 
painstaking  effort  and  experience  in 
ctmjunction  with  the  administration  of 
the  Lanham  Act.  The  bin  has  wide  sup- 
port throughout  the  country  among 
trademark  owners,  lawyers,  and  associ- 
ations of  the  bar  including  the  TJS. 
Trademark  Association,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  t^e  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers,  the  Philadelphia 
Bar  Association,  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers  Association,  and  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  purpose  of  ttiis  bill  is  to  first,  cor- 
rect various  typographical  errors  that 
appeared  by  inaidvertence  in  the  present 
act:  second,  clarify  the  meaning  of  sev- 
eral provisions  whose  language  is  incon- 
sistent or  obscure;  and  third.  Introduce 
some  changes  in  procedural  details  that 
experience  has  shown  to  be  desirable. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  relate 
wrnie  of  the  history  of  the  trademark 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  led  up 
to  the  legislation  now  at  hand. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  Trade- 
maiic  Act  of  19441,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Lanham  Act,  there  appeared  need 
for  some  revision  in  the  statute.  That 
was  to  be  expected  as  its  administra- 
tion got  tmderway.  Work  toward  nec- 
essary revision  began  In  1948  when  a 
group  of  lawyers,  representing  various 
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bar  associations,  and  the  U.S.  Trade- 
mark Association  formed  a  group  which 
was  known  as  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee.    It  consisted  of  representatives  of 
some  26  associations.     This  committee 
held  numerous  meetings  in  Washington, 
Chicago,  and  New  York  and  achieved 
substantial    agreement    on   appropriate 
changes  in  the  law.     A  bill,  including 
proposed  changes,  was  introduced  in  the 
82d  Congress  as  S.  1957.    It  became  the 
subject   of   considerable   study   and    of 
further  suggestions  from  individuals,  as- 
sociations and  Government  departments. 
On  July  31, 1953,  a  bill  representing  many 
such  suggestions  was  introduced  in  the 
83d  Con,gress.    That  was  S.  2540,  and  it 
was  the  subject  of  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks, 
and  Copyrights  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary   on  March  25.    1954. 
That  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  but 
no  action  was  taken  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

S.  215  of  the  84th  Congress  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  S.  2540.  No  action 
was  taken  on  it. 

S.  2429  was  introduced  in  the  86th 
Congress  on  July  23,  1959.  It  was  simi- 
lar to  the  previous  bills  but  did  not  cover 
all  of  the  features  contained  in  them. 
It  was  referred  to  as  a  "housekeeping 
bill"  and  was  considered  to  be  substan- 
tially noncontroversial.  The  various 
Government  departments  interested  in 
the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  submitted 
reports  of  their  views  and.  with  the 
exception  of  certain  technical  amend- 
ments, there  was  no  objection  by  the 
departments.  S.  2429  was  favorably  re- 
ported on  June  24,  1960.  It  passed  the 
Senate  but  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

My  bUl.  H.R.  4333.  is  exactly  the  same 
as  S.  2429  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  86th  Congress.  The  bill 
would  make  numerous  amendments  to 
the  Trademark  Act.  none  of  which  is 
considered  to  be  of  a  substantive  nature. 
Subcommittee  hearings  were  held  on 
this  measure  on  August  16th  and  no 
substantial  objections  to  the  merits  of 
this  biU  were  filed  by  any  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  concerned.  The  full 
Judiciary  Committee  unanimously  or- 
dered this  measure  to  be  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  House. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  Mr.  James  F.  Hoge, 
a  distinguished  New  York  attorney,  well 
known  in  the  trademark  field.  Mr.  Hoge 
served  as  chairman  of  the  bar  associa- 
tion coordinating  committee. 

Mrs.  Daphne  Leeds,  of  Washington. 
D.C.,  has  also  been  of  enormous  assist- 
ance to  us.  Mrs.  Leeds  is  also  a  distin- 
guished trademarks  attorney  and  has 
written  widely  on  the  subject.  She  has 
served  as  Chief  Administrator  of  the 
Registration  provisions  of  the  Lanham 
Act. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  proponents  of  this  legis- 
lation that  the  bill  does  not  affect  the 
substantive  provisions  of  the  Lanham 
Act  or  of  the  trademark  law  generally. 
I  realize  that  the  word  "substantive"  is 
subject  to  definition  and  some  possible 
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disagreement,  but  the  amendments  are 
advocated  as  being  procedural  or  admin- 
istrative and  corrective.  They  are  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "housekeeping" 
amendments  and  they  are  designed  to 
be  just  that. 


Meant  Vernon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18,  1961 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  letter  which  I  have  today 
written  to  the  Honorable  Alan  Bible, 
Senator  from  Nevada,  and  chairman  of 
the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  expressing  my  interest 
and  concern  regarding  legislation  which 
has  been  introduced  in  both  bodies  which 
will  assure  protection  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  Maryland  shore  opposite 
Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  George  and 
Martha  Washington. 

Also  included  are  copies  of  editorials 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Providence 
Evening  Bulletin  and  the  Westerly  Sim 
on  this  subject,  as  well  as  several  letters 
I  have  received  from  Rhode  Islanders 
expressing  their  views  on  this  legislation. 

I  am  certainly  hopeful  that  favorable 
action  will  be  taken  on  these  measures 
to  protect  the  national  shrine  of  Mount 
Vernon  before  this  Congress  adjourns: 

SEPTxuBn  18.  1961. 
Hon.  Alan  Biblx. 

Chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee. 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab  Ms.  Chairman:   I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press to  you  my  deep  Interest  and  real  con- 
cern   In    pending    legislation,    House    Joint 
Resolution  459  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
97,  which  will  assure  protection  for  the  con- 
servation  of   the   Maryland   shore    opposite 
Mount    Vernon,    the    Home    of    George    and 
Martha  Washington. 

As  you  know,  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  has  launched  a  nation- 
wide campaign  In  support  of  these  resolu- 
tions. I  think  you  will  agree  with  me.  as  a 
visitor  many  times  to  Mount  Vernon,  that 
It  would  be  a  shame  to  allow  the  obstruc- 
tion of  this  view  that  has  been  preserved 
for  so  many  years.  I  hope  that  you  wlU  do 
everything  you  can  to  have  this  resolution 
reported  to  the  Senate  and  passed  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

With  warmest  personal  regards, 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Pocabtt, 
Member  of  Congress. 

A  Sewage  Disposal  Plant  Opposfte  Mount 
Veknon  ? 

The  flght  to  preserve  open  space  In  this 
country  against  misguided  urban  sprawl 
grows  more  sharp  every  day.  Seldom  are  the 
terms  of  the  conflict  stated  more  clearly 
thap  In  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  mag- 
nificent vista  from  Mount  Vernon  on  the 
Potomac  from  a  further  ugly  and  unneces- 
sary Intrusion  of  urban  sprawl. 

The  Immediate  issue  is  a  plan  to  con- 
struct a  large  sewage  treatment  plant  on  the 


Maryland  shore  of  the  river  across  from 
Mount  Vernon.  In  Itself,  such  a  plant 
would  be  a  monstrous  Intrusion  on  relatively 
unspoiled  countryside.  But  Its  construction 
will  open  square  miles  of  land  to  a  rash  of 
residential  plata. 

Pressing  for  the  plant  Is  a  group  of  real 
estate  developers.  Now  there  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  business  of  developing  real 
estate  to  the  profit  of  dealers  and.  pre- 
siunably.  to  the  long-term  benefit  of  fam- 
ilies which  will  move  Into  the  plats.  And 
certainly.  Washington  and  lu  sateUlte 
communities  are  growing  fast. 

But  we  simply  do  not  believe  that  the 
need  for  housing  In  the  Washington  area— 

the  Capital  U  about  16  miles  from  the  site 

is  so  great  that  It  must  be  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  magnificent  national  heritage, 
the  vlsU  from  Mount  Vernon  which  Is  as 
much  a  glorious  part  of  the  shrine  as  the 
home  Itself. 

The  trouble  In  the  Immediate  situation 
Is  that  the  developers  are  pressing  for  a 
start  on  the  plant.  The  Maryland  agency 
Involved  Is  the  Washington  Suburban  Sani- 
tary Commission,  and  the  developers  want 
it  to  use  Its  power  to  condemn  land  to 
acquire  the  site  opposite  Mount  Vernon  for 
the  sewage  treatment  plant. 

Three  bills  are  pending  In  Congress  to  en- 
able the  Government  to  acquire  by  gift  or 
ptirchajse  about  1.180  acres  opposite  the 
home  and  to  confirm  deed  restrictions  on 
an  additional  1,410  acres.  But  unless  the 
bUls  are  passed,  there  Is  every  chance  that 
a  start  will  be  made  on  the  treatment  plant. 
The  fight  to  get  the  bills  passed  U  being 
led  by  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladles  Associa- 
tion of  the  Union,  which  has  owned  Mount 
Vernon  since  1858  and  has  maintained  the 
structure  as  an  historic  shrine,  a  major  tar- 
get of  tourists  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
association  Is  wholly  private,  a  public  serv- 
ice organization. 

The  association  has  suppmrt.  of  course,  in- 
cluding "sympathetic  letters"  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Rhode  Island  congressional  dele- 
gation. But  It  needs  the  massed  support 
of  every  American,  particularly  those  who 
have  been  to  Mount  Vernon  and  know  first- 
hand what  damage  would  be  done  by  the 
proposed  development  across  the  river. 

These  are  difficult  days  In  Washington  as 
Congress  tries  to  clear  Its  docket  of  business 
and  as  the  tensions  of  the  cold  war  tend 
to  distract  public  attention  from  issues  of 
lesser  size  than  the  Berlin  crisis.  It  Is  this 
kind  of  situation  which  Is  tallormade  to  the 
Interests  of  the  proponents  of  the  treatment 
plant. 

It  Is  our  earnest  hope  that  every  Rhode  Is- 
lander who  Is  concerned  with  preserving  the 
national  heritage  will  write  to  members  of 
our  congressional  delegation,  asking  them  to 
do  whatever  they  can  do  In  committees  and 
on  the  fioors  of  both  Houses  to  get  action 
on  the  three  protective  bills. 

It  will  be  an  unhappy  day  for  the  Nation 
If  the  bills  faU  even  to  get  to  the  fioor.  It 
Is  a  shameful  kind  of  progress  which  would 
destroy  a  significant  part  of  the  national 
heritage.  Can't  this  Nation  preserve  from 
change  In  the  name  of  "progress"  a  few 
hundred  acres  of  land  along  the  Potomac 
River? 

Pbovtdencb,  R.I., 

August  11.  1961. 
Dkas  Sir:  One  more  vote  for  passage 
of  three  bills :  for  the  Government  to  acquire 
by  gift  or  purchase  1.180  acres  opposite 
Mount  Vernon  and  to  confirm  deed  restric- 
tions  on   an   additional    1.410   acres. 

KaTREBINE    W.    OlXABT. 

Cramc   or  Mount  Ve«non   ENDANOEarD 
Gen.  George  Washington,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  certainly  had  an 
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eye  for  a  good  view  when  he  acquired  the 
land  where  Mount  Vernon  now  stands.  Lo- 
cated on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac 
River  below  Washington,  It  overlooks  a  vast 
expanse  of  river  frontage  and  the  green 
bUls  of  Maryland  beyond. 

Mount  Vernon  has  been  preserved  by  the 
American  people  and  for  the  American  peo- 
ple as  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  shrines. 
A  walk  around  the  grounds,  among  the 
gardens,  and  through  the  mansion  Itself 
takes  one  back  to  early  hlstorymaklng  years 
of  our  country.  One  can  Just  Imagine  "hon- 
est George"  and  wife  Martha,  sitting  on  the 
wide  front  veranda  enjoying  a  view  unparal- 
leled anywhere. 

But  this  magnificent  view — as  much  a  part 
of  Mount  Vernon  as  the  grounds  them- 
selves— may  be  doomed,  unless  the  American 
people  wake  up  to  their  possible  loss  and 
act  Immediately.  A  mammoth  sewage  dis- 
posal plant  Is  planned  for  the  opposite  shore. 

Maryland  real  estate  promoters  wish  to 
develop  this  land  Into  housing  units  for 
rapidly  growing  Washington  and  all  Its  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  This  requires  a  large 
sewage  treatment  plant — plunk  In  the  mid- 
dle of  Mount  VemoD'B  view. 

While  the  real  estate  men  are  exerting 
pressure  for  the  purchase  and  development 
of  this  land  through  the  Washington  Subur- 
ban Sanitary  Commission,  there  are  three 
bills  before  Congress  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  acquire  part  of  this  land  and  re- 
strict deeds  on  other  land  opposite  Mount 
Vernon.  Involved  in  either  a  gift  transaction 
or  an  outright  purchase  by  the  Government 
are  1,180  acres  of  land  across  the  Potomac 
from  Mount  Vernon.  An  additional  1,410 
acres  will  have  deed  restrictions  confirmed. 

Many  national  shrines  have  been  preserved 
throughout  the  United  States.  Others,  such 
as  Cape  Cod,  have  recently  been  added  to 
the  list  of  beauty  spots  of  America.  Mount 
Vernon  must  be  preserved  with  Its  peaceful 
charm  of  the  18th  centiiry. 

It  can  be  preserved — If  all  of  us  do  our 
part.  We  suggest  letters,  telegrams,  and 
postal  cards  to  the  various  Representatives 
and  Senators  In  Congress — particularly  your 
own  from  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut — 
requesting  prompt  action  on  these  bills  now 
before  Congress.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
International  situation  pigeonhole  these  land 
purchase  measures. 

Write  to  your  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators.   Do  it  today. 

PaoviDEMCt,  RJ..  August  1. 1961. 
Hon.  John  E.  Poca«tt, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Fooaktt:  As  vice  regent  for 
Rhode  Island  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladles' 
Association,  and  Its  former  Regent  for  over 
10  years,  I  am  writing  to  you  to  urge  you  to 
use  your  Infiuence  in  all  possible  ways  in 
support  of  the  resolutions  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  (and  the  House)  for  the  conser- 
vation of  the  Maryland  shore  opposite  Mount 
Vernon,  the  home  of  George  and  Martha 
Washington.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  97 
(Introduced  by  Senator  Clinton  P.  Andes- 
son,  Chairman,  Senate  Interior  Committee) 
and  House  Joint  Resolution  7852  (introduced 
by  Representative  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  chair- 
man. House  Interior  Committee)  are  shortly 
I  believe  to  be  under  subcommittee  discus- 
sion. 

The  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, Dr.  Ira  Gabrlelson,  rhalrman,  has 
launched  a  natlonwkle  campaign  In  support 
of  these  resolutions. 

At  present  the  view  from  the  mansion 
across  the  Potomac  Is  uninterrupted  and 
much  as  It  was  In  General  Washington's 
lifetime. 

I  beg  your  support  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hope  Pearl   Harkness. 
Mrs.  Albert  Harkness. 


The  Rhode  Isu^nd 

HiaTOEICAL  SOCIXTT, 

Providence,  R.I.,  August  3, 1961. 
Hon.  John  E.  Pooartt, 

House  of  Representatives,  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sn:  I  was  shocked  to  bear  that 
Mount  Vernon  Is  threatened  by  a  proposal  to 
construct  a  huge  sewage -treatment  plant 
across  the  river  which  coxild  be  seen  from 
Mount  Vernon  and  from  the  parkway  ap- 
proaches to  the  property.  I  understand  that 
It  would  also  destroy  the  archaeological  evi- 
dence of  one  of  the  most  Important  Indian 
villages  In  the  East. 

I  hope  that  you  will  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  469  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive John  P.  Satlor  and  H.R.  7852  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Committee. 

As  director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
I  cannot  believe  that  we  have  come  to  the 
place  where  we  cannot  protect  the  property 
which  the  ladles  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladles' 
Association  have  struggled  so  long  and  faith- 
fully to  maintain.  I  know  that  you  will  do 
your  best  to  keep  Mount  Vernon  a  spotless 
shrine. 

Very  truly  yovu^, 

CLirrORD    P.    MONAHON, 

Director. 


WasTERLT,  RJ.,  September  11. 1961. 
Representative  Fogartt,  of  Rhode  Island, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  prevent  a  sewage 
disposal  plant  opposite  oui  beautiful  herit- 
age. Mount  Vernon. 
Thanking  you. 

N.  H.  Anokews. 


Genodde  CoBventioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or  pennstlvakia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElTrATTVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1961 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  25. 
1961,  I  inserted  in  the  Congressiomal 
Record  a  letter  written  by  Will  Maslow 
of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  This  let- 
ter, which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  May 
21,  1961,  urged  the  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  deplored  the  fact  that  while 
64  Nations  have  ratified  the  convention, 
the  United  States  has  not.  I  am  in  full 
agreement  with  Mr.  Maslow's  position. 

Genocide  has  always  shocked  man- 
kind, but  warnings  have  not  been  heeded. 
With  the  weapons  that  modem  science 
has  placed  in  our  hands,  we  have  come 
to  a  time  when  the  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  is  imperative.  No 
longer  can  we  procrastinate.  A  man  sat 
recently  in  a  glass  booth  in  an  Israeli 
courtroom.  Had  the  booth  been  a  mir- 
ror, rather  than  clear  glass,  the  man 
could  have  seen  his  own  reflection  and 
known  that  the  crime  of  Adolf  Eichmann 
was  the  crime  of  mankind.  For  the  first 
time  in  history,  the  means  exist  to  help 
wipe  out  the  scourage  of  genocide;  the 
Genocide  Convention  must  be  utilized. 

On  December  11,  1946,  the  United  Na- 
tions declared  genocide  to  be  a  crime 


imder  international  law  and  established 
the  right  of  intervention  in  behalf  of 
minorities  destined  for  destruction.  The 
United  Nations  Resolution  No.  96  also 
called  for  a  "Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide."  Although  the  United  States 
did  become  a  signatory  state  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1948,  we  still  have  not  deposited 
any  instrument  of  ratification.  The 
Genocide  Convention  has  been  in  force 
since  January  12,  1951,  90  days  after  20 
Nations  had  either  ratified  or  acceded,  as 
provided  by  the  convention.  Since  then, 
44  other  Nations  have  ratified  the  con- 
vention, including  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  United  States  now  occupies  a  con- 
spicuously poor  position  as  regards  the 
convention. 

Many  criticisms  have  been  hurled  at 
the  provisions  of  the  convention,  but 
under  careful  analysis  they  do  not  stand 
up.  Perhaps  the  most  frequent  criticism 
concerns  the  Constitution  and  the 
treaty-making  p>owers  of  Congress. 
Oliver  Schroeder,  a  faculty  member  of 
the  Western  Reserve  University  School 
of  Law  has  done  extensive  research  on 
this  question.    He  concludes: 

The  Genocide  Convention  does  satisfy 
the  constitutional  requirements  as  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  treaty-making  authority:  Its 
subject  matter  Is  International,  It  does  not 
clash  with  any  specific  or  fixed  provision  of 
our  Constitution;  It  merely  redefines  the 
highly  flexible  boundary  between  Federal 
and  State  Jurisdictions  •  •  •;  It  rests  on 
the  Judicial  and  legislative  precedents  of 
many  decades  which  permit  Federal  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  Including  seciuity 
from  violence. 

He  further  states: 

Article  I,  section  8,  grants  constitutional 
validity  to  a  Federal  statute  providing  for 
trial  and  punishment,  domestically  and  In- 
ternationally, of  persons  accused  of  the  new 
world  crime  of  genocide. 

It  Is  hoped  that  Mr.  Schroeder's  re- 
search will  allay  any  fears  still  lingering 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  ratification 
on  our  Constitution. 

The  convention  received  Executive 
endorsement  when  President  Truman 
stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate  on  June 
16, 1949: 

America  has  long  been  a  symbol  of 
freedom  and  democratic  progress  to  peoples 
less  favored  than  we  have  been  and  •  •  • 
we  must  maintain  their  belief  In  us  by  our 
policies  and  our  acts.  By  the  leading  part 
the  United  States  has  taken  In  the  United 
Nations  In  producing  an  effective  Interna- 
tional legal  Instrument  outlawing  the  world- 
shaking  crime  of  genocide,  we  have  estab- 
lished before  the  world  our  firm  and  clear 
policy  toward  that  crime.  By  giving  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  this 
convention,  which  I  urge,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  demonstrate  that  the 
United  States  Is  prepared  to  take  effective 
action  on  its  part  to  contribute  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  principles  of  law  and  Justice. 

President  Truman  has  considered  In 
this  letter  two  important  points  which 
must  be  recognized.  The  first  is  that  the 
United  States  took  a  large  part  in  the 
drafting  of  the  convention  during  the 
United  Nations  sessions;  yet,  when  it 
came  time  to  ratify  the  convention,  the 
United  States  was  conspicuously  absent. 
The  second  point,  and  most  important,  is 
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that  the  United  States  must  play  a  lead- 
ing role  it  genocide  Is  to  become  ex- 
tinct. 

Tilie  United  States  must  accept  the  ob- 
ligation of  taking  the  lead  in  further- 
ing principles  of  freedom  and  Justice. 
As  Dean  Rusk,  then  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  said  In  1950 : 

It  la  an  inescapable  fact  that  otber  na- 
tlooa  oi  the  world  expect  the  United  States 
to  aasert  moral  leadership  In  International 
affairs.  The  United  States  has  a  record  of 
humanitarian  diplomacy  beginning  with  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic  •  •  •  prevalUng 
international  conditions  make  it  imperative 
that  the  United  States  continue  to  play  this 
role.  We  ail  know  too  well  that  millions  of 
human  beings  are  still  subjected  to  the  dom- 
ination of  ruthless  totalitarian  reglnes.  and 
that  the  spector  of  genocide  still  haunts  man- 
kind. It  should  be  made  clear  to  such  gov- 
ermnents  that  the  United  States  and  other 
clvUlzed  countries  do  not  ctMdone  such  con- 
duct now  any  more  thsua  In  the  past. 

Rusk's  speech  Is  as  timely  today  as  it 
was  in  1950. 

The  Ideas  of  Dean  Rusk  were  also  the 
conclusions  of  Robert  B.  Patterson,  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  the 
United  Nations  Genocide  Convention. 
He  asserts  the  following  principles: 

The  mass  destruction  of  hiunan  beings 
according  to  groups  on  lines  of  nationality. 
race,  or  religion  has  been  an  abominable 
evil,  an  evil  that  has  shocked  the  conscience 
of  mankind.  That  It  is  of  grave  interna- 
tional concern  because  it  is  the  concomitant 
of  aggreealon  against  other  nations;  be- 
cause It  arouses  the  most  deep-seated  re- 
sentment in  members  of  the  group  that  are 


persecuted;  and  because  it  causes  wholesale 
dislocations  of  people  and  the  problems  of 
caring  for  those  people  by  neighboring 
states.  That  It  calls  for  collective  action  by 
the  family  of  nations.  And  that  it  calls  for 
leadership,  moral  leadership,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Peoples  of  all  religions  lend  their  sup- 
port to  the  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  Jacob  Blausteln,  president 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee  testi- 
fied In  1950: 

First,  and  dwarfing  aU  other  considera- 
tions, is  the  fact  that  genocide  is  the  most 
appalling  crime  in  all  recorded  history.  It 
was  practiced  in  centuries  prior  to  the  re- 
cent excesses  of  the  Nazis,  and  can  occur 
again.  Second,  genocide  destroys  economic, 
cultural,  and  spiritual  values  and  debases 
mankind.  Third,  genocide  is  a  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Fourth,  the  present  con- 
vention, when  ratified,  will  serve  as  an  ef- 
fective deterrent.  Fifth,  the  Genocide  C!on- 
vention  not  only  flUs  a  gap  in  international 
law.  but  Is  fully  consistent  with  interna- 
tional legal  precedent  and  with  American 
constitutional  principles.  Sixth,  there  is 
need  for  prompt  U.S.  action  on  this  question 
In  order  to  discharge  our  responsibilities  as 
the  foremost  advocate  of  international 
morality. 

The  Catholic  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Peace  endorsed  ratification  say- 
ing: 

The  position  which  the  United  States  holds 
in  the  world  affairs  today,  and  in  particular 
our  belief  In  the  good  and  the  right,  obliges 
us  to  take  whatever  steps  we  can  in  the  de- 
fense of  humanity.  This  occasion  to  ratify 
a  convention  on  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  of  genocide  is  a  unique 
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16,  196n 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President 

The  Chaplain.  Rer.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God.  with  soiled  faces  and 
hands  unclean  with  the  dust  of  earthly 
toil,  in  this  moment  of  communion  with 
the  unseen  and  the  eternal,  we  would 
come  to  the  still  waters  of  Thy  restoring 
grace. 

As  those  set  aside  to  prescribe  for  the 
ills  of  an  ailing  social  order,  we  pray  that 
Thou  wilt  first  cleanse  our  own  souls 
from  moral  pollution  and  that  Thou  wilt 
dispel  our  mental  darkness. 

In  a  world  where  the  worst  wars  con- 
stantly against  the  best,  open  our  eyes  to 
the  invisible  allies  which  fight  by  the 
side  of  those  who  keep  step  with  the 
drumbeat  of  Thy  will — Invincible  forces 
which  at  last  will  bend  and  break  the 
spears  of  evil. 

When  the  sadness  of  the  world  creeps 
into  our  own  eyes,  and  we  are  plagued 
with  our  own  Inadequacies  in  these  baf- 
fling times,  stand  out  in  splendor  before 
us  like  the  Ught,  like  love  all  lovely,  like 
the  morning  which  slays  the  shadows. 


We  ask  It  in  the  name  of  that  One 
whose  life  is  the  light  of  the  world. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfiild.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Monday.  September  18. 
1961,  was  approved  without  reading. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5968)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 


opportunity  for  us  to  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  we  claim  to  Htb. 

At  the  same  time  the  Provincial  Elders 
Conference,  executive  board  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church  in  America,  stated: 

We  fiirther  beUeve  It  U  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  take  the  lead  wherever 
possible  in  upholding  the  highest  ethical 
and  moral  standards  for  national  and  inter- 
national conduct. 

The  labor  movement  also  came  out 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. In  a  letter  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  1950. 
James  Carey,  then  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  CIO  wrote: 

Mass  destruction  of  national,  racial. 
andor  religious  groups  shakes  the  con- 
science of  mankind  and  Inflicts  great  loss  on 
humanity.  Labor  suffers  from  this  crime 
whether  It  Is  inflicted  by  Nasi,  Communist, 
or  Fascist  regimes.  The  term  applied  to 
these  sufferings  Is  genocide.  We  have  urged 
and  shall  continue  to  urge  Senate  approval  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

It  is  difficult  to  contemplate  something 
so  shocking  as  the  crime  of  genocide. 
Genocide  grows  like  a  poisonous  fungus, 
pulling  man  down  to  the  level  of  mere 
animals.  God  has  endowed  man  with 
the  ability  to  think;  but  it  Is  man's  re- 
sponsibility to  use  this  gift.  We  cannot 
shirk  our  responsibility;  we  must  use  it 
to  destroy  a  blight  which  casts  a  shadow 
on  the  face  of  mankind.  I  urge  each 
Member  of  this  body  and  each  citizen  of 
the  United  States  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  this  most  urgent  matter. 


Compensation  Act,  as  amended;  asked 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr  Absrnkthy,  Mr.  James 
C.  Davis,  of  Georgia.  Mr.  St.  Oirmaim, 
Mr.  Kkakns.  and  Mr.  Brothiu.  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


ENPIOLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President : 

H  Jl.  8072.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  la 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1962.  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

HJl.  8464.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  im- 
provement and  strengthening  of  the  Inter- 
national relations  of  the  United  States  by 
promoting  better  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  through  educational 
and  cultural  exchanges. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  JOINT  SESSION 
ON  THURSDAY  TO  HEAR  ADDRESS 
BY  PRESIDENT  OF  PERU 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  an- 
nounce that  on  Thursday,  September  21, 
there  will  be  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  to  hear  an  address 
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by  the  distinguished  President  of  Peru. 
Dr.  Manuel  Prado.  The  joint  meeting 
will  convene  at  12:30  pjn. 


CLOTURE— PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 
OF  RULE  XXn 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4.  a  resolution  to  amend  the  cloture 
rule  by  providing  for  adoption  by  a 
three-fifths  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  will  not  request  unanimous 
consent  for  a  morning  hour  at  this  time; 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  1  hoiu- 
for  debate  remains  on  the  pending  ques- 
tion, I  should  like  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  1  hour  be  divided  equal- 
ly between  the  leadership — the  distin- 
guished mmority  leader  and  myself,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  on  the  other. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  should  be  a  quorum  call,  with 
the  call  of  the  roll  to  proceed  at  least 
for  a  few  minutes,  to  permit  Senators 
to  come  to  the  Chamber,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  quorum  call  is  con- 
cluded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  With  the 
time  required  therefor  charged  equally 
to  both  sides? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The   VICE    PRESIDENT.     The    clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roU.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KBATiK(i]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  is  yielded  3  minutes. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  at  noon  today  will  determine 
wheth3r  the  Senate  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity during  this  session  of  Congress 
to  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings. 
The  pending  motion  Is  in  the  form  of  a 
limitation  on  debate,  but  every  Member 
knows  that  the  substance  of  what  is  be- 
fore us  is  whether  the  Senate  will  amend 
rule  XXII. 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  make  a  point  of 
order  If  the  motion  is  approved  by  a 
majority  vote  of  all  Senators  present 
and  voting.  It  is  my  hope,  of  course, 
that  I  shall  be  recognized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  that  point  of  order  at 
the  appropriate  time  and,  if  necessary. 


to  appeal  to  the  Senate.  The  point  of 
order  obviously  will  not  be  made  if  the 
motion  receives  a  vote  of  more  than 
two-thirds  or  if  it  receives  less  than  a 
majority. 

The  point  of  order  will  be  based  on  the 
fact  that  this  Senate  has  not  acquiesced 
in  the  two-thirds  vote  requirement  speci- 
fied in  rule  XXII.  since  it  referred  all 
proposals  to  amend  this  requirement  to 
committee  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session. 

In  other  words,  the  Senate  deferred  a 
decision  on  whether  to  adopt  or  continue 
this  provision  of  rule  XXII  until  this 
very  moment  in  the  session.  In  this  situ- 
ation, in  my  opinion,  under  the  prece- 
dents of  the  Senate  the  pending  motion, 
like  all  other  motions,  requires  a  simple 
majority  for  approval. 

I  hope  that  the  motion  will  be  ap- 
proved and  that  the  limitation  on  de- 
bate will  be  granted  so  we  can  get  on 
with  our  work.  The  Senate  must  be  en- 
abled to  restore  the  principle  of  majority 
rule,  after  fuU  debate,  to  this  great  de- 
liberative body. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits] 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  an  opportunity  today  to  de- 
cide some  extremely  important  and  in- 
teresting questions,  both  of  law  and  of 
policy. 

I  notice  the  press,  which  we  all  love, 
has  been  advertising  this  as  a  kind  of 
exercise  in  frustration.  It  is  up  to  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  to  decide  whether 
it  is.  This  can  be  an  exercise  in  Ubera- 
tlon  and  in  striking  down  the  shackles 
which  bind  our  hands.  If  we  will  it. 
Merely  because  it  has  been  written  up 
as  an  exercise  in  frustration  does,  not 
mean  that  people  will  not  be  delighted  to 
be  surprised  by  the  action  the  Senate 
takes. 

The  opportunity  is  not  given  to  us  too 
often  within  the  context  and  frame- 
work established  by  both  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  session  an  effort  was  made  to 
amend  the  rules,  as  was  done  in  1953 
and  in  1957.  I  joined  in  the  effort  in 
1959,  representing  the  exercise  of  an 
effort  by  those  who  were  not  In  the  lead- 
ership. Now  there  is  an  effort  by  those 
who  are  in  the  leadership.  Hence,  it 
seems  to  me  the  framework  is  especially 
auspicious  for  action  In  the  Senate,  if 
we  will  take  action. 

People  like  myself  have  felt  that,  be- 
cause of  the  length  of  the  session,  and 
because  Members  of  the  Senate  are  anx- 
ious to  keep  other  engagements,  this  is  a 
bad  time  to  do  it,  but  the  majority,  by 
taking  the  bit  in  its  teeth,  can  demon- 
strate it  is  the  right  time,  because  the 
frame  of  reference  is  entirely  appropri- 
ate now  for  the  Senate,  if  It  chooses,  to 
work  its  will.  It  can  work  its  will  in  an 
effective  way  on  the  motion  to  change 
the  cloture  rule  from  two-thirds,  which 
we  think  is  excessive,  and  also  on  the  op- 
portunity which  will  be  afforded  to  act 
on  the  constitutional  question  to  be 
raised  on  the  point  of  order  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  to 
which  he  has  just  referred. 


I  hope  the  Chair  will  give  us  the  op- 
portunity later  in  the  day  to  discuss  the 
legal  question;  but,  for  the  moment,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that,  by  means  of 
the  motion,  the  constitutionahty  of  this 
rule  will  be  tested  In  terms  of  Inhibiting 
the  Senate  from  rewriting  its  own  rules 
at  any  time  during  the  session  of  the 
Congress.  Thereby  the  power  of  the 
majority  may  be  restored  to  decide  the 
question. 

The  majority  of  the  Senate,  if  it  de- 
cides to  do  so,  can  decide  the  question  on 
the  unconstitutional  restraint  on  its  own 
p>ower,  and  at  one  and  the  same  time  de- 
cide what  change  should  be  made  in  the 
rule  which  inhibits  it;  namely,  the  clo- 
ture  which  is  imposed  by  rule  XXn,  if 
it  is  held  to  apply  to  the  rulemaking 
powers  of  the  Senate. 

I  say,  for  that  reason,  that,  rather 
than  an  exercise  in  frustration,  it  can 
prove  to  be  an  exercise  in  liberation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.   JAVITS.    I   thank   the   Senator 
from  Montana  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
engaged  in  boxing  with  a  strawman. 
One  of  the  tragic  conditions  existing  in 
our  Nation  today  arises  from  the  fact 
that  it  Is  politically  profitable  in  certain 
areas  to  chastise  the  South.  That  is 
what  Is  occurring  at  the  present  time. 
The  charges  made  to  justify  the  effort 
to  gag  Senators  are  without  foundation 
in  fact. 

The  first  charge  is  that  It  is  necessary 
to  silence  Senators  from  the  South  in 
order  to  get  action  on  civil  rights  bills. 
The  fact  that  this  statement  is  without 
foundation  In  truth  is  illustrated  by  the 
action  of  the  Senate  in  1957  and  in  1960. 
The  second  charge  which  Is  made  to 
justify  this  proceeding  is  that  some  18, 
or  19,  or  20  southern  Senators  will 
thwart  the  will  of  the  other  82  or  81  or 
80  Members  of  the  Senate  if  they  are 
not  denied  the  right  to  speak. 

When  I  hear  that  charge  made,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  cartoon  of  Maggie  and 
JIggs  I  saw  many  years  ago.  This  car- 
toon showed  Maggie  and  Jiggs  In  Madrid, 
Spain.  Jiggs  learned  that  there  was  a 
self-protective  society  of  husbands  exist- 
ing there  under  the  name  of  the  Kazooks. 
whose  members  were  bound  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  any  brother 
Kazook  whenever  such  brother  became 
involved  in  controversy  with  his  wife. 
Much  to  his  comfort  and  delight,  Jiggs 
was  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
Kazook  Society. 

This  cartoon  showed  that  as  Jiggs  was 
walking  along  the  streets  of  Madrid  with 
Maggie,  some  argument  arose  between 
them,  and  Maggie  began  to  lay  Jiggs  out. 
So  Jiggs,  remembering  the  protection  to 
which  he  was  entitled  at  the  hands  of 
the  Kazook  Society,  gave  the  word  of 
distress,  which  w&s  "kazook." 

In  this  cartoon  at  least  1,000  members 
of  the  Kazook  Society  came  running  to 
Jiggs'  assistance  in  obedience  to  their 
oath.  Maggie  took  her  umbrella  and 
laid  out  all  of  them. 
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The  last  plctiire  In  the  cartoon  showed 
Jiggs  in  the  hospital,  all  swathed  In 
bandages.  Jiggs,  philosophized  in  this 
fashion:  "The  idea  behind  the  Kazook 
Society  is  good,  but  the  trouble  is  that 
it  does  not  have  enough  members. " 

When  an  assertion  is  made,  as  it  has 
been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  time 
and  time  and  time  again,  that  a  little 
handful  of  southerners — numbering  18 
or  19  or  20  at  most — can  thwart  the  will 
of  82  or  81  or  80  other  Senators,  I  am 
always  reminded  of  Maggie,  Jiggs,  and 
the  Kazooks.  The  South  is  like  the 
Kazook  Society.  It  simply  does  not  have 
enough  members  to  thwart  the  will  of 
the  Senate.  Fortunately  for  the  country, 
-r    s  however,    many    Senators    from    other 

iprft  axe$a  share  the  reverence  of  the  South 

for  the  Senate  as  an  institution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McOez  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  third 
change  which  is  made  to  justify  the  pro- 
posal that  a  majority,  or  60  percent,  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  should  be 
allowed  to  deny  adequate  representation 
in  the  Senate  to  States  which  are  repre- 
sented by  Senators  with  whom  such  ma- 
jority, or  60  percent,  disagree,  is  that 
filibusters  are  used  only  against  civil 
rights  bills. 

Since  the  year  1841  there  have  been 
47  or  more  so-called  filibusters  conducted 
in  the  Senate.  In  giving  this  number. 
I  am  leaving  out  of  consideration  many 
talkfests  which  those  who  professed  to 
abhor  filibusters  called  "educational  de- 
bates." I  merely  refer  to  what  were  un- 
doubtedly filibusters. 

One  of  the  filibusters  was  directed 
against  the  Force  bill  of  18fl0.  That  was 
a  bill  under  which  it  was  proposed  that 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  should  be 
sent  into  the  Southern  States  to  take 
charge  of  elections  there.  'That  is  the 
first  filibuster  which  could  rightly  be 
charged  to  southerners. 
J  These  southerners  were  fighting  for  a 

constitutional  principle;  namely,  that 
there  should  be  no  invasion  of  a  State 
by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  without  the  consent  of  its  Gov- 
ernor or  legislatiu-e.  except  in  time  of 
foreign  invasion. 

Mr.  RUSSFT.T.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  If  he  has  noted  how  the  alleged 
filibusters  are  treated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes. 

Whenever  a  bill  Is  aimed  at  the  South, 
OS  mentioned,  the  debate  1«  immediately 
heralded  throughout  the  land  as  a  fili- 
buster.   On  other  issues,  debate  may  be 


carried  on  by  one  man  for  1  day.  2  days, 
or  3  days,  and  that  is  merely  an  exercise 
of  the  right  of  the  Senator  to  which  he 
is  entitled. 

If  a  southerner  makes  a  speech  of  that 
length,  he  is  Immediately  damned  for 
conducting  a  filibuster. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  has  noted 
a  great  truth.  I  venture  the  assertion 
that  southern  Senators  probably  rpend 
less  time,  per  capita,  speaking  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  than  Senators  from 
other  areas  of  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  queer  things  about  the  ef- 
fort to  "gag"  Senators  is  the  fact  that 
usually  those  who  are  most  zealous  in 
such  effort  are  the  ones  who  are  most 
talkative  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  filibuster  against  the  force  bill 
might  well  be  called  a  civil  rights  fili- 
buster. 

There  were  two  filibusters  against 
antilynch  proposals,  one  in  1922  and  one 
in  1938.  Those  who  were  filibustering  on 
those  occasions  were  also  trying  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  had  been  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
scores  of  cases.  This  is  true  because  the 
antilynch  proposals  were  clearly  un- 
constitutional. 

Pour  of  the  filibusters  against  so- 
called  civil  rights  bills  occurred  during 
the  period  between  1942  and  1948,  and 
were  conducted  against  proposals  to  out- 
law State  poll  taxes  as  prerequisites  to 
voting  by  a  simple  enactment  of  the 
Congress.  It  was  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  not  later 
than  1937,  in  the  case  of  Breedlove 
against  Suttles,  reported  in  302  U.S.  Re- 
ports at  page  277,  that  a  State  has  a 
constitutional  right  to  impose  a  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  voting. 

These  things  being  true,  the  first 
seven  filibusters  against  so-called  civil 
rights  proposals  were  carried  on  by  Sen- 
ators who  were  obedient  to  their  oaths 
to  support  the  Constitution. 

There  were  also  two  filibusters  against 
so-called  PEPC  bills  in  1948  and  1950. 

One  filibuster  was  conducted  by  one 
Member  of  the  Senate  against  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  bUl  in  1957. 

The  last  filibuster  in  this  category  oc- 
curred in  1960  and  was  provoked  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Senate  when  there 
was  no  bill  pending  referring  to  civil 
rights. 

This  leaves  at  least  36  other  filibusters 
which  occurred  subsequent  to  1841.  "Vir- 
tually all  of  them  were  conducted  by 
Senators  from  areas  outside  the  South. 
None  of  them  had  any  relation  whatever 
to  civil  rights. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  To  recapitulate,  there  is 
no  basis  for  the  argument  that  southern 
Senators  can  thwart  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate.  There  Is  likewise 
no  basis  for  the  argument  that  filibusters 
are  conducted  only  against  so-called 
civil  rights  bills. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr,  Prertdent,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  tbe  dlstlnfftUsbed  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 


Mr.  GORE.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  one  (rf  thoee  who  prepared 
and  sought  adoption  of  the  present  rule 
requiring  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  to  brir,g  about  clo- 
ture. That  effort  was  fought  at  the  time, 
but  we  suceeded  in  passing  that  liberali- 
zation of  the  rule.  1  hold  it  to  be  a  sound 
and  good  rule. 

If  one  studies  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  as  I  have  done— indeed, 
if  one  studies  parliamentary  procedure 
generally,  as  I  have  done,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent— one  finds  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
a  departure  from  regxilar  procedure  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  majority.  We  find  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  requires  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  The  same  rule  prevails 
in  the  Senate.  The  two-thirds  require- 
ment has  ample  precedent  in  the  Con- 
stitution— overriding  a  veto,  ratification 
of  a  treaty,  impeachment,  and  expul- 
sion. I  know  of  no  precedent  for  60 
percent  in  the  Constitution  or  in  the 
parliamentary  rules  of  the  House,  the 
Senate,  or  of  any  other  body. 

We  need  not  follow  precedent  in  all 
instances.  But  I  submit  that  established 
rules  of  procedure  constitute  the  invest- 
ment of  the  wisdom  and  the  experience 
of  ages.  These  rules  of  procedure  are 
designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  promote 
orderly  legislation  and  orderly  consid- 
eration of  legislation;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  designed  to  give  protection  to 
the  rights  of  those  who  may  at  a  particu- 
lar time  hold  a  minority  view. 

In  supporting  the  present  rule,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  was  a  liberalization  of  the 
rule  formerly  obtaining,  I  thought  the 
Senate  would  be  in  conformity  with  the 
general  rules  of  parliamentary  proce- 
dure, smd  with  several  constitutional  pro- 
visions. I  believe  it  is  a  good  rule.  I  am 
prepared  to  support  it. 

I  crossed  the  Atlantic  yesterday  after- 
noon; I  read  the  debate  that  took  place 
in  the  Senate  on  Saturday. 

I  commend  a  careful  reading  of  that 
RicoRD  to  students  of  parliamentary 
procedure  and  to  those  who  treasure  the 
Senate,  who  hold  the  Senate  in  high  re- 
gard as  an  institution  unique  in  nature, 
stable  in  character,  careful  in  considera- 
tion, dependable  in  performance.  I 
found  the  debates  enlightening. 

I  rise  today  to  urge  the  Senate  to  re- 
tain the  present  rule  of  procedure  with 
respect  to  closure  of  debate,  and  to  defeat 
the  pending  petition  for  closure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  any  quality  at 
all.  he  hopes  he  Is  a  very  practical  man. 
I  believe  we  are  inviting  the  possibility 
that  for  this  afternoon  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  that  the  country 
will  witness  one  of  the  greatest  exercises 
In  futility  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to 
apply  cloture  on  the  change  of  the  rule. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  three- 
fifths  is  much  better  than  two- thirds, 
and  I  think  that  a  clear  majority  Is  the 
best  procedure  of  all.  In  a  cloture  vote, 
moreover  assxuing  every  Member  of  the 
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Senate  an  opportunity  to  express  his 
opinion  on  any  Important  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  is  being  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  In  the 
Senate  who  feel  that  they  will  not  sign 
cloture  or  vote  for  cloture  If  It  comes  to 
the  question  of  a  rule  change  as  such. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  feels 
that  if  we  can  apply  cloture  at  all,  we 
can  apply  cloture  specifically  and  im- 
mediately on  civil  rights  as  readily  as 
we  can  apply  it  to  a  rule  change. 

Insofar  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  concerned,  it  would  be 
his  judgment  that  this  whole  matter 
should  be  postponed  until  the  first  part 
of  next  year,  if  possible.  I  know  that 
the  suggestion  will  be  resisted.  But  I  be- 
Ueve  the  l)est  way  to  accomplish  our  ob- 
jective— and  I  am  speaking  now  as  one 
who  would  advance  civil  rights — Is  to 
have  the  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing the  first  few  weeks  of  1962  send  us  a 
civil  rights  bill.  Then  let  us  fight  it  out. 
and  see  if  we  can  apply  cloture  to  the 
Issue  of  civil  rights  then  before  us. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said.  Otherwise 
we  will  witness  here  this  afternoon  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week  one  of  the 
most  famous  exercises  in  futility  that 
will  ever  be  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  Senate.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  Is  left  on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan in  the  chair*.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  has  9  minutes  remaining.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sponsive to  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  just  said, 
sometimes  an  exercise  in  futility  can 
have  value  also.  However,  there  is  more 
Involved  here.  I  recall  vividly  a  meeting 
In  my  office  on  the  10th  of  January, 
when  there  was  some  consternation  about 
the  poaslbility  that  a  President  might 
be  inaugxirated  and  the  Senate  con- 
fronted with  extended  discussion  of  rule 
XXn,  so  that  conceivably  we  might  have 
a  President  taking  the  oath  of  office 
without  being  fortified  by  a  Cabinet  that 
could  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  So 
we  met  in  the  best  of  good  feeling  and 
discussed  the  matter  at  length.  It  was 
determined  at  that  time,  with  every 
viewpoint  represented,  that  it  might  be 
the  part  of  prudence  and  discretion  to 
send  this  matter  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  since  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  is  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  and,  as  every 
Senator  knows,  and  as  the  country 
Icnows,  his  word  is  his  bond.  When  he 
said  that  he  would  see  to  it  that  a  mea- 
sure was  reported  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  the  Senate  before  the  session 
expired,  he  not  only  gave  his  word  at 
that  time,  but  he  has  now  acted  on  the 
word.   The  resolution  is  here  today. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  this  is  a 
battle  of  fractions:  two-thirds  versiu 
three-fifths.  I  suppose  one  could  make  a 
whimsical  speech  on  the  subject.  I  do 
not  minimize  the  importance  of  the 
seven  additional  votes  that  might  be  in- 


volved. Involved,  of  course,  is  the  good 
faith  of  the  minority  leader  and  the  ma- 
jority leader,  for  the  Rzcoai)  will  show 
that  on  the  10th  of  January,  when  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  was  Sf)eak- 
ing,  he  said,  "Further,  the  minority 
leader  joins  with  me  in  assuring  the 
Senate  that  we  shall  do  everything  In 
our  power  to  bring  such  a  measure  to  a 
vote  in  this  body." 

The  resolution  is  now  here  for  the 
Senate  to  impress  Its  will  upon  this 
matter. 

We  could  not  concur  in  any  postpone- 
ment without  breaking  faith.  So  let 
the  matter  come  on  apace  and  let  the 
Senate  decide  whether  it  wants  to  in- 
voke cloture  on  this  new  version  of  rule 

xxn. 

I  expect  to  support  the  majority 
leader.  I  have  signed  the  cloture  peti- 
tion. If  it  should  prevail,  there  will  be 
at  least  a  potential  100  hours  available, 
an  hour  for  each  Senator,  if  he  proposes 
to  exercise  his  right  to  speak  for  an  hour, 
for  the  purpose  of  further  discussing  the 
matter  and  before  coming  to  a  vote. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  matter  cannot 
be  resolved,  that  we  cannot  determine  it 
now. 

It  must  go  to  a  vote  now,  so  that  we 
can  say  in  truth  and  in  fact  to  the  coun- 
try that  we  who  have  espoused  this 
matter  and  have  assured  those  in  inter- 
est that  the  matter  would  come  on  for 
action  in  the  Senate  that  it  has  had  its 
day  in  court.  We  can  go  no  further,  to 
propose  that  it  might  be  postponed.  We 
have  an  obligation  and  a  responsibility 
to  go  through  with  the  matter,  and  I 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  in  the  course 
that  he  is  pursuing  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  my  distingiiished  colleague 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  beginning  of  our  Republic  the  Con- 
stitution created  a  Senate  in  which  there 
was  no  Umitation  on  debate.  That  situa- 
tion existed  imtil  1917,  when,  in  a  period 
of  war  hysteria,  the  first  cloture  rule  was 
adopted.  It  provided  that  the  votes  of 
two-thirds  of  those  Senators  present  and 
voting  would  be  required  to  limit  free 
speech  in  the  Senate. 

During  the  period  of  unlimited  debate 
In  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  this  coun- 
try grew  from  a  wilderness  into  a  nation 
spanning  this  continent.  It  became  the 
most  powerful  country  in  the  world  with 
its  citizens  enjoying  the  highest  standard 
of  living  that  mankind  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. And  aU  this  was  accom- 
plished while  giving  all  citizens  the  great- 
est amount  of  individual  liberty  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  a  breed 
of  politicians  develop  in  our  coimtry 
which  seeks  to  profit  politically  by  at- 
tacking the  U.S.  Senate  as  an  institution. 
That  Is  the  motivation  of  this  current 
attack  on  the  Senate.  Those  who  are 
pressing  It  do  not  like  the  Senate  because 
It  does  not  pass  enough  laws  fast 
enough  to  suit  certain  partisan  pressure 
groups  In  this  country.  Thus,  they  want 
to  gag  the  Senate  so  they  can  enact  their 
force  bills  Immediately  and  without 
debate. 


I  am  sure  Senators  can  recall  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Adolph  Hitler 
set  up  the  Third  Reich.  It  happened  at 
a  meeting  of  the  German  Reichstag  at 
which  Hitler  sought  the  passage  of  a 
so-called  welfare  law. 

What  did  that  law  provide?  In  five 
brief  paragraphs,  it  took  the  power  of 
legislating — including  the  control  of  the 
Reich  budget,  the  approval  of  treaties 
with  foreign  states,  and  the  initiating 
of  constitutional  amendments — away 
from  the  lawmakers  and  handed  It  over 
to  the  Reich  Cabinet  for  a  period  of  4 
years.  What  happened  when  that  bill 
went  before  the  German  Reichstag? 
There  being  no  freedom  to  debate  in  the 
Reichstag,  the  bill  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  441  to  84  In  2  days'  time.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  my  col- 
league from  Georgia,  if  he  desires  to  use 
it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  German  Reichstag  had  had  free  de- 
bate, and  if  some  brave  soul  had  raised 
his  voice  against  the  dictatorship  which 
was  proposed,  I  believe  the  German  peo- 
ple would  have  awakened  and  demanded 
that  the  misnamed  bill  be  defeated. 

Hitler's  Nazi  Party  had  received  only 
44  percent  of  the  votes  and  did  not  have 
the  backing  of  the  majority  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  But  It  prevailed  because 
no  voice  of  protest  was  raised  In  the 
German  Reichstag. 

Do  we  want  to  run  the  risk  of  having 
a  similar  situation  develop  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  President,  one  who  does  not  profit 
by  the  lessons  of  history  Is  destined  to 
relive  history.  I  do  not  want  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  destroyed  as  an  institution.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  destroy  itself. 
I  beg  the  Senate  to  heed  the  lessons  of 
history. 

I  thank  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia,  for  his 
generosity  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
does  the  time  stand? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  5  minutes 
remaining ;  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  placed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  one  of  the  local  news- 
papers, the  Evening  Star.  The  edito- 
rial, while  sympathetic  to  the  proposal 
of  civil  rights,  pointed  out  clearly  that 
the  proposal  before  the  Senate  to  change 
the  rules  is  nothing  more  than  politics, 
aimed  at  Ingratiating  certain  Individuals 
when  they  sought  reelection,  while  doing 
great  violence  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

If  anyone  had  been  seeking  to  p«M  a 
civil  rights  bill,  all  he  would  have  had  to 
do  would  be  to  get  together  on  the  kind 
of  civil  rights  bill  he  wanted  to  have 
passed.  I  recall  very  well  in  1957  when 
there  was  a  so-called  filibuster,  and  one 
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Senator  held  the  floor  for  as  long  as  24 
hours.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  speech, 
the  majority  leader,  who  was  then  the 
Senator  from  California,  Mr.  Knowland, 
took  the  floor  and  said  that  if  Senators 
insisted  on  continuing  the  debate,  he  had 
the  votes  necessary  to  impose  cloture, 
and  votes  to  spare.  We  who  represented 
the  South  knew  that  that  was  the  sit- 
uation. The  same  thing  has  been  true 
on  other  occasions. 

The  right  of  free  debate  has  made  it 
possible  to  defeat  many  ridiculous  and 
obnoxious  provisions  in  some  of  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  bills ;  but  so  far  as  the 
ability  to  bring  reasonable,  sensible  bills 
to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  is  concerned,  the 
right  of  free  debate  has  never  prevented 
that  from  occurring.  That  happened 
both  in  1957  and  1959. 

So  Senators  who  wish  to  cram  some 
sort  of  obnoxious  legislation  down  the 
throat  of  the  South  are  determined  upon 
that  course.  If  they  can  merely  unite 
upon  what  they  are  seeking  to  do,  they 
have  the  votes  to  do  it,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  traditions  and  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  Of  course,  if  all  they  are 
bent  upon  is  simply  to  seek  the  satisfac- 
tion of  going  home  and  saying,  "See  what 
we  did;  we  ch£inged  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  it  easier  to  trample  upon  the 
South,"  then  that  is  violence  upon  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  and  it  is  a  course 
they  may  freely  decide  to  choose.  Any 
student  of  the  U.S.  Senate  must  agree 
that  the  right  of  free  debate  is  one 
of  the  great  bulwarks  of  minorities;  in- 
deed, it  is  the  protection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  rights  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  In  my  judgment,  it 
would  be  a  disgrace  if  the  Senate  should 
make  the  mistake  of  voting  to  surrender 
the  prerogatives,  power,  and  position  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  merely  as  a  matter  of 
political  expediency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  under  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  provided  I  have  the 
remaining  4  minutes  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  cloture  petition.  I  am  a 
signer  of  it.  I  support  a  change  in  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  I  believe  such  a 
change  is  long  overdue  and  needed.  I 
have  not  taken  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  address  myself  at  length  to  this  sub- 
ject, because  I  think  everything  that 
could  be  said  has  been  said,  not  once,  or 
a  dozen,  but  a  himdred  times.  That  is 
why  I  signed  the  cloture  petition.  I 
believe  there  is  no  need  of  further  debate. 
I  hope  the  rules  of  the  Senate  will  be 
changed  to  make  them  more  applicable 
to  the  needs  of  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  time. 

We  are  approaching  the  time  when  a 
vote  on  the  petition  for  cloture,  signed 
by  21  Senators  of  both  parties,  will  be 
taken.  Before  that  decision  is  reached. 
I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  certain  pertinent  factors 
which  I  think  should  be  known. 


In  my  opinion.  Senate  Resolution  4 
could  not  have  been  reported  favorably 
by  the  Rules  Committee  because  the  votes 
simply  were  not  there  for  a  favorable 
report.  The  Rules  Committee,  despite 
what  I  think  was  the  inherent  opposition 
of  many  of  its  members,  nevertheless.  In 
the  interest  of  helping  the  leadership  to 
keep  its  word,  subordinated  personal 
feelings  on  this  most  important  matter 
and  allowed  the  resolution  to  be  reported 
without  recommendation. 

As  far  as  my  own  personal  feeling  Is 
concerned,  prior  to  last  January  10,  I 
did   not   believe  that  a  change  In  the 
present  two- thirds  present  and  voting 
procedure  was  imperative  nor  did  I  be- 
lieve in  signing  a  petition  for  cloture. 
However,  there  comes  a  time,  when  in 
a  position  of  this  nature,  the  Interest 
of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  rises  above  the 
preference  of  an  individual  Senator.    I, 
therefore,   support   without  reservation 
the  Anderson -Morton  resolution  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  affirmatively 
on  the  question  of  cloture  now  pending. 
The  Senate  may  recall  that  on  Satur- 
day last  I  made  the  statement  that  under 
certain  conditions  I  would  consider  the 
filing  of  another  petition  for  cloture  and 
that  under  certain  other  conditions,  I 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  let  this  mat- 
ter go  over  until  next  year.    I  have  not 
discussed  with  any  of  my  colleagues  what 
these  conditions  should  be,  but  I  have 
decided  that  the  procedure  which  I  will 
follow  will  be  based  on  the  vote  soon  to 
be  taken.    If  this  vote  is  fairly  close  and 
the  proponents  of  this  resolution  lose,  I 
shall  immediately  file  another  petition 
for  cloture  in  the  hope  that  the  necessary 
favorable   change   in   the   vote   can   be 
achieved  within  the  next  2  days.    If  the 
vote  is  not  close  and  is  not  likely  to 
change  In  a  second  test,  I  will  not  file  a 
second  petition  for  cloture.    If  no  further 
action  is  taken  at  this  time.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 4  will  still  remain  on  the  calendar. 
I  make  these  statements  to  explain  my 
position,  and  to  emphasize  the  serious- 
ness of  this  matter.    I  am  deeply  con- 
cemed  with  the  question  of  a  change  in 
rule  XXII.    But  I  am  not  interested  In 
listening  to  the  same  arguments  over  and 
over  again.    I  am  not  interested  in  dila- 
tory tactics  and  there  have  been  none  to 
date.     I  am  interested   in   getting  the 
business  of  the  Senate  done.    If  any  mo- 
tion is  made  to  postpone  debate  on  Sen- 
ate Resolution  4  to  a  day  certain  next 
year,  the  Senate  will  understand  that 
the  motion  is  debatable  and  that  we  can 
remain  here  for  days,   weeks,  or  even 
months.    I,  personally,  am  prepared  to 
remain  here  through  the  rest  of  the  year, 
if  need  be,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  wear 
down  the  Senate  through  tactics  which 
I  think  would  be  open  to  question. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  pardon  me  for 
making  a  detailed  explanation  of  my  po- 
sition, but  I  think  Senators  are  entitled 
to  know  where  I  stand  and  I  think  the 
record  should  show  just  what  the  lead- 
ership contemplates  in  the  consideration 
of  the  matter  now  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  having  ar- 
rived,  the  Chair,  under  paragraph  2  of 
rule  XXII,  lays  before  the  Senate  the  mo- 
tion submitted  on  September  16  by  Mr. 
Mansfield,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Dirksen. 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  Senate 
Resolution  4,  to  amend  the  cloture  rule 
by  providing  for  adoption  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote. 

The  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  mqulry:  Will  a  "yea" 
vote  be  In  favor  of  Invoking  cloture,  and 
a  "nay"  vote  be  opposed  to  invoking  clo- 
ture? 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU,  for  the  as- 
certainment of  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  208] 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beau 

Bennett 

Btble 

Boggs 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Caae.  N  J. 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Engle 

Brvln 

Pong 

Fulbrlght 


Oore 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlta 

Johnston 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lauache 

Long.  Hawaii 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McNamara 

Meicalf 

MUler 

Monroney 


Mora* 

Mundt 

Mxiakle 

Pastore 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxnilre 

Randolpih 

Robertson 

Rusaell 

Saltonstall 

Smathers 

Smith.  Mass. 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparknum 

Stennla 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wiley 

Williams.  N.J. 

WlllUms.  I>el. 

Yar  borough 

Young.  N   Dak 

Toung.  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grueninc],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  HicKEYl,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  LoncI,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  J.  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  J,  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  ScHOEPPEL]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate  to  attend  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference  in  Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton  1.  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  1,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton] 
are  necessarily  absent. 
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The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Banxia]  Is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [lir. 
BusHl  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Fund  and  World  Bank  in  Vienna. 

The  Senates:  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott  1  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  Chair  now  submits  to  the  Senate 
the  quesion.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

Under  the  rule,  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered;  and  the  Secretary  will  call  the 
rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss]  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Allott ].  Were  they  present 
and  voting,  they  would  vote  "yea." 
Were  I  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MKTCALP  (when  his  nsime  was 
called).  On  this  vote  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI 
and  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  jvuiior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  HickeyI. 
If  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  we  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  the 
junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BurdickI  and  I  would  vote  "yesL"  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  I>akota  [Mr. 
BurdickI.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grueninc],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  IficxEY),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  LoNQl,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavk]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Raktke]  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Long]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senators  from  Indiana  and  Missouri 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  ScHOEPPEL]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott  1.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senators  from  Oregon  and  Pennsyl- 
vania would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Grueninc]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  AikkmI  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott] and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL  1  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  to  attend  Uie  Interparliamentary 
ConfereiM^e  in  Brussels. 


The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cottoh],  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona Llir.  GoLowATBBl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MoktovI  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush  ]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  to 
attend  the  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Fund  and  World  Bank  in  Vienna. 

The  ipair  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  has  been  previously 
aimounced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bush]  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AxKXNl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  each  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Am  I  recorded  on  the 
roU? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  recorded. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  the  Chair's  indulgence 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
mand the  regular  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  regvilar 
order  is  demanded. 


The  yeas 

and  nays  resulted — yeas  37 

nays  43,  as  follows: 

[No.  309] 

YEAS— 37 

— 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

BarUett 

Jackson 

PeU 

Beau 

Javita 

Proxmlre 

Carroll 

Keating 

Randolph 

Caae.  N  J. 

Kuchel 

BaltonstaU 

Clark 

Lausche 

Smith.  Mass. 

Cooper 

Long,  HawaU 

Smith,  Maine 

Dlrkaen 

Magnuaon 

Symington 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Dotiglas 

McCarthy 

Williams.  N.J. 

Engle 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Pong 

Morse 

Hart 

Muskle 

NAYS— 43 

Bennett 

Fulbrlght 

Mundt 

Bible 

Bayden 

Prouty 

Bogga 

Hlckenlooper 

Robertson 

BuUer 

HUl 

RuBseU 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Smathers 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Ca,nnon 

Johnston 

StennlB 

Cak>ehart 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Carlson 

Kefauver 

Thurmond 

Case.  8.  Oak. 

Kerr 

Tower 

Church 

Liong,  La. 

Williams,  Del. 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Yar  borough 

Eastland 

McOee 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Ellender 

MUler 

Krvln 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Aiken 

Curtla 

Metcalf 

Allott 

Gold  water 

Morton 

Bridges 

Gore 

Moss 

Burdlck 

Oruenlng 

Neuber^r 

Bush 

Hartke 

Schoeppel 

Chaves 

Hlckey 

Soott 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  are  37  and  the  nays  43. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  presoit  not 


having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  mo- 
tion, under  the  nUe,  Is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Neuberger]  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
ScHOEFPKLl.  If  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon were  present  she  would  vote  "yea." 
If  the  Senator  from  Kansas  were  present 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
consider  Senate  Resolution  4. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT.     The    yeas 
and  nays  are  requested.    Is  there  a  suffi- 
cient second? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  consider  Senate  Res- 
olution 4.     The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Win  the  President 
of  the  Senate  explain  to  the  Senate  the 
significance  of  the  motion? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  has  made  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  consider 
Senate  Resolution  4.  If  Senators  favor 
tabling  the  motion  to  consider,  they 
should  vote  "yea."  If  they  opi>ose  ta- 
bling, they  should  vote  "nay." 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  motion  to 
table  should  be  agreed  to,  would  it  mean 
that  Senate  Resolution  4  would  still  re- 
main on  the  calendar,  subject  to  being 
called  up  at  a  later  date? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  an 
appropriate  inquiry.  The  Senator's  con- 
clusion is  correct. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll,  and  Mr.  Akderson  voted  in  the 
affirmative  and  Mr.  Bastlett  voted  in 
the  negative  when  their  names  were 
called. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  refrain 
from  conversation.  The  clerk  will  not 
continue  until  Senators  have  taken  their 

seats.  

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  rollcall 
is  in  progress. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name 
of  Mr.  Beall. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  suspend  until  there  is  order  in  the 
Chamber. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  a  mo- 
tion l^  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Manshelb]    to  table  a  motion  by  the 
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Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
to  consider  Senate  Resolution  4. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  made  a 
motion  to  consider  Senate  Resolution  4. 
He  filed  a  cloture  petition  with  respect 
to  the  motion.  The  cloture  petition  lost. 
Now  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
made  a  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
consider. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  motion  to 
table  is  agreed  to.  it  will  mean  the  Sen- 
ate can  go  on  to  other  business.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Yes. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Senate  Resolution  4 
would  preserve  its  status  on  the  calendar, 
and  could  be  called  up  at  any  time,  could 
it? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  Chair  that  Is  a 
proper  parliamentary  inquiry;  and  the 
Senator  is  correct.  This  would  in  no  way 
affect  Senate  Resolution  4. 

The  clerk  will  continue  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALP  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
HicKEY].  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Btjrdick],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueninoJ.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  HicKEY],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerJ,  are  absent  on 
ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BuRDicKl.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nextbercer], 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  ScHOEppELl  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate  to  attend  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference  in  Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from 


Arizona  [Mr.  Ooldwatir],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  Is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Fund  and  World  Bank  in 
Vienna. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Cxtrtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  GoLDWATER]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
1  Mr.  Schoeppel  ]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas,  47, 
nays  35.  as  follows: 

[No.  210| 
YEAS— 47 


AndersoD 

Ervln 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Fulbrlght 

Mundt 

Bible 

Oore 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Butler 

Hlckeiilooi>er 

RusseU 

Byrd.  Va. 

HUl 

Saltonstall 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Smathers 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Capehart 

Johnston 

StennU 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Caae.  S.  Dak. 

Kerr 

Thurmond 

Church 

Long.  La. 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Williams.  Del. 

Dworshalc 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

McOee 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Ellender 

MUler 

NAYS— 35 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Beall 

Javits 

Pell 

Carroll 

Keating 

Proxmlre 

Case.  NJ. 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Cooper 

Lauscbe 

Smith.  Mass. 

Dodd 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smith.  Maine 

Douglas 

Magniiaon 

Symington 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Pong 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hart 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

NOT  VOTING- 

-18 

Aiken 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Allott 

CurtU 

MetcaU 

Bridges 

Ooldwater 

Morton 

Burdlck 

Oruenlng 

Moss 

Bush 

Hartke 

Neuberger 

Chavez 

Hlckey 

Schoeppel 

So  Mr  Mansfield's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to 
consider  Senate  Resolution  4  was  agreed 
to. 


ELECTIONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  unfinished  business  iae 
laid  before  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  consideration 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8444)  to  amend  the  act  of  August  12, 
1955.  relating  to  elections  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats.  The  Chair  is  informed  by 
the  Parliamentarian  that  the  motion, 
taken  up  in  the  morning  hour.  Is  not 
debatable. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  at  this  time  make  in- 
quiry of  the  majority  leader  with  re- 
spect to  the  calendar,  now  that  the 
unfinished  business,  on  which  I  think 
there  is  a  time  limitation,  has  been  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
is  not  debatable.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  there  any 
time  limitation  on  the  vote  which  would 
prevent  final  consideration  of  a  very 
important  national  defense  bill? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  8444)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  12.  1955.  relating  to  elections  in 
the  Dlotrict  of  Columbia, 


CLOTURE— PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 
OF'  RULE  XXn 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  which  would  seek  to  set  aside 
an  hour  before  the  time  allotted  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  elections  bill,  to 
take  care  of  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell]  and  others. 
I  wish  to  state  that  had  the  vote  on  the 
petition  for  cloture  been  close,  it  was  my 
intention,  in  conjunction  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  to  file  an- 
other petition  for  cloture.  The  signa- 
tures are  on  the  cloture  petition.  Those 
who  signed  the  petition  were  ready  to 
proceed  under  the  right  circumstances. 
The  signatures  on  the  second  proposed 
cloture  petition  would  have  included  the 
following— not  that  other  Senators  would 
not  have  signed— because  many  others 
would  have : 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  DIRKSEN].  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore].  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie].  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
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from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  several  other  Sen- 
ators addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  yield :  and.  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  complete  my  statement. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  vote 
turned  out  in  a  way  that  I  did  not  antici- 
pate— with  37  voting  in  favor  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  . 
myself,  and  19  other  Senators,  and  43 
voting  against  it — it  was  our  joint  opin- 
ion that  there  was  no  reasonable  situa- 
tion existing  in  which  another  petition 
to  invoke  cloture  should  be  offered. 
Therefore,  despite  the  fact  that  we  were 
ready,  able,  and  willing,  and  had  the 
necessary  signatures  to  do  so.  I  wish  to 
announce  to  the  Senate  that  I  do  not 
think  the  moment  is  propitious. 


DISPOSITION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  request  to  make.  The  Senate  is 
operating  on  allotted  time.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  hour  be  set  aside 
for  the  disposition  of  routine  business, 
that  hour  not  to  be  applied  to  the  time 
allotted  imder  the  District  of  Columbia 
election  bill,  and  that  hour  to  be  used 
before  the  Senate  turns  to  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  if 
he  would  be  willing  to  modify  the  re- 
quest and  extend  the  time  another  20 
minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  ask  that  an 
hour  and  a  half  be  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose indicated. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  procedural 
question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  I  know  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
majority  leader.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  second  cloture  petition, 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
referred,  and  on  which  I  am  a  signator, 
now  that  the  other  subject  has  come  up 
to  which  he  has  referred,  is  no  longer 
in  operation  and  will  not  be  used? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  not,  because 
It  would  be  a  sham  gesture  to  use  it.  If 
there  were  a  reasonable  chance  for  its 
success,  it  would  have  been  used.  There 
was  no  chance,  based  upon  the  vote 
taken.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  best  to 
let  the  petition  lie.  I  wanted  the  Sen- 
ate to  know  that  the  minority  leader  and 
I  had  gone  to  this  particular  length  and 
were  prepared  to  file  a  similar  petition 
anew  if  the  time  were  propitious. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  request  of  the  Senator 
frmn  Montana  that  an  hour  and  a  half 


be  set  aside  for  disposition  of  routine 
business,  the  time  not  to  be  taken  from 

the  time  allotted  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  election  bill.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT   laid   before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 
Repost    on    Agreements    Conclctded    Undex 

AcaictJLTtJEAL     Tkaoe     Development     and 

Assistance  \cr  or  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  agreements  concluded  during  August 
1961,  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Overoblication  of  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  overobligation  of  the  first  quar- 
ter apportionment  of  the  appropriation 
"Military  Personnel,  Army  1961"  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  on  Review  of  NoNCOMPErmvE  Pro- 

CTJREMENT    OP    AERONAUTICAI.    REPLACEMENT 

Spare     Parts     Within     Department     of 

Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  s  report  on  the  review  of  noncompeti- 
tive procurement  of  aeronautical  replace- 
ment spare  parts  within  the  Department  of 
Defense,  dated  September  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Suspension  op  Deportation  of  Certain 
ALmra 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturp  izatlon  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmiitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with 
accompanying  papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  or  Section  4369.  Title  39. 
United  States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  4369  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

Amendment  of  Title  39.  United  States 
Code,  Relating  to  Official  Correspond- 
ence OF  Vice  President  and  Members  of 
Congress 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  oflBclal  correspondence  of  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 


mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILKT: 

S.  2572.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Moritt- 
Chapman  &  Scott  Corp.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Btrd  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Bennett)  : 

S.  2573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
to  prohibit  certain  activities  of  labor  organi- 
zations In  restraint  of  trade,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  2574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constantlna 
Caralscou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

S.  2575.  A  bill  to  repeal  obsolete  laws  re- 
lating to  military  bounty  land  warrants  and 
to  provide  for  cancellation  of  recorded  war- 
rants; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METCALP: 

S.  2576.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cbuang 
Han  Chlng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  2577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  2578.  A  bill  to  make  further  provision 
concerning  the  ratification  of  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  conventions  in  the  several 
States:  and 

S.  2579.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  equitable 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced    the    first    above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

S.  2560.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  leasing  of 
certain  public  lands  within  railway  rights- 
of-way  In  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

SJ.Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  315(a)  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S  J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  assure  equitable  representa- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
dealing  with  the  organization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  may  remain  at  the 
desk  for  the  remainder  of  this  week,  so 
that  other  Senators  may  join  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  biU  (S.  2577)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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introduced  by  Mr.  Clakk.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last 
spring,  the  Commission  on  Money  and 
Credit  made  its  long-awaited  report,  fol- 
lowing the  most  comprehensive  review 
of  the  Nation's  money  system  since  the 
Aldrich  report  of  1907  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

The  Commission  was  created  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development.  Its  Chairman 
was  Fiazar  B.  Wilde,  chairman  of  the 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Its  members  represented  a  wide  range  of 


experience  and  leadership  In  the  fields 
of  finance,  business,  labor,  agriculture, 
and  education. 

The  degree  of  unanimity  among  the 
members  in  their  recommendations  was 
striking. 

I  believe  the  legislative  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report  deserve  the  most 
serious  attention  of  the  Congress.  To 
carry  them  into  efifect  would  require  the 
attention  of  several  committees.  In  or- 
der to  provide  a  basis  for  discussion  and 
action  on  some  of  the  recommendations, 
the  bill  I  introduce  today  incorporates 
those  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion dealing  with  the  organization  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  While  I  find 
myself  in  general  agreement  with  the 


views  of  tlie  Commission.  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily agree  on  all  the  aspects  of  all  of 
their  recommendations.  However,  where 
there  may  be  disagreement,  the  bill  re- 
flects their  views  rather  than  my  own. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  included  in  the  Rkcoks.  at  this 
point,  a  summary  of  the  recommenda- 
tions incorporated  in  the  bill,  crossrefer- 
enced  to  the  pertinent  page  of  the  report 
and  section  of  the  bill,  with  a  note  in  each 
case  as  to  whether  the  Commission  was 
unanimous.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  included,  also,  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations and  list  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Recommendations  of  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit  covered  in  propoacd  bUl 
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RocommcnUatloa 


The  Comniiasion  recommends  that  all  Insured  commercial  banks  should  be  requlrcl  to  become  members  of  the  Federal  Reaerve 
System. 

The  FRB  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  should  be  designated  by  the  President  from  among  the  Boar'ls  membership  to  serve  lor 
4-yfar  terms  coterminous  with  the  President's. 

The  FRB  shoul<l  consist  of  5  members,  with  overlapping  10-year  terms,  1  expiring  each  o<ld-numbered  year;  members  should  b« 
eligible  (or  reappoint ineut. 

The  FRB  Cliairni;ai  fho  Id  he  the  chlol  cxerutlre  otncer  of  the  Board,  empowered  to  handle  administrative  matters  The  hw 
should  be  clarifietl  to  anthorir.e  the  Beard  to  delegate  to  Board  committee-,  or  to  Board  lueniben  livlividu;iUy,  ur  to  unuv  stail 
officers  of  the  Board,  any  of  its  functions  In  the  a<lmliiistMtioa  of  Its  powers  In  regard  to  lhe«n[>ervH..n  of  the  bnnlctngstnictare 
such  as  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  the  antitrust  laws  In  rngnrd  to  mergcn,  and  appHcatloiis  for  charters  and  branctaei' 
Any  actions  so  <ielei»aled  •'hould  he  subiect  to  review  In  the  Board's  discretion. 

Oocuiiational  and  geotrraphical  (lualific-aticns  for  Hoard  inonil)ori  shoulil  be  climinatetl.  Instead  the  statute  should  stipulate  that 
meinhers  shall  l>e  iKisltivcly  qualified  by  e\[«oricn(v  or  e<luc:ition.  co[ni>otcnce,  in.leixiidoiice,  and  (b)»«ctlvlly  commensurate 
with  the  Increased  respoasihllitle?*  recomniendfvl  for  them  In  the  ach*evement  of  low  levcfci  of  unempk.ytnent,  an  adequate  rale  of 
economic  growth,  and  reiisonahle  stablUty  of  price  lerels  in  the  economy.  Salaries  of  top  ottirialF  tliruutrliout  the  fiovcrnment 
sboa  Id  he  sharply  increase<l,  and  In  view  of  the  gravity  of  their  responsibUliies,  FRB  memlws  should  U-  c<»mi>ewate'l  at  tlu  highwt 
salary  level  availi\Me  for  appointive  ofliccs  in  the  Ooverrttnent. 

The  present  statutory  Fe  Icral  .Vdvi.virv  Council  sliouM  t*  re;>l  ice  1  by  an  advisory  council  of  12  members  appointe'l  by  the  Board 
from  nominees  prosente<l  by  thebo  ir'ls  of  directorsof  the  Fe  l«ral  Reserve  banks.  At  least  J  nominations,  not  more  tlian  1  of  them 
from  any  single  sector  of  the  economy,  should  be  presented  by  each  bank.  The  Hoard  should  luike  its  selection  1  from  each  dt-;. 
trlct,  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  secure  a  Council  broadly  re->resenfatlve  of  all  aspects  of  the  American  economy.  Council  mombers 
should  serve  for  3-year  terms,  not  Imme-liately  renewable.  The  Ooundl  should  meet  with  the  Pwleral  Re«erve  Board  at  least 
twice  a  year. 

An  Important  infernal  source  of  advice  should  he  further  recognise  1  and  strenstliene<l.    The  law  shoul  1  l«)rraally  twnstimte  the  12 
Fe<lerHl  ResiTVkbank  [>resi' !nnis  as  a  conference  of  Feileral  Reserve  bank  presidents,  to  meet  at  least  4  times  a  ye;»r  with  the  Board 
and  oftener  as  tlie  Board  funis  iiec«,s.s.iry.  • 

The  deterndnalion  of  open  market  policies  should  1*  vested  In  the  Board.  In  establishing  its  open  market  policy  the  Board  should 
be  required  to  consult  with  the  12  Federal  Reserve  bank  presi'ients. 

Tlie  determination  of  the  ndiscount  rate  (the  same  for  ail  Reserve  banks)  should  be  vested  with  the  Board      In  estahlishtnr 
tbta  nite  the  Board  should  be  re<iulred  to  consult  with  the  12  Federal  Reeerve  bank  pnMtaU. 

The  determuiaUon  of  reserve  renuirements  should  continue  to  Ih'  vested  in  the  Board.     In  eatablLshlng  these  reaulrcments  the 
Board  should  be  required  to  consult  with  the  12  Federal  Reserve  bank  presldi'nts. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  tlie  present  form  of  capital  stock  of  the  Fefleral  Reserve  banks  shoul<l  be  retired      In.stead 
membership  in  the  System  should  be  evidenced  by  a  noneaming  certificate  of,  say.  $«»,  tlie  same  tor  each  membw  b*nk 


Vote  of  Com- 
mbetkia 
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Mkmbctship  or  thx  Commission  on  Monkt 
AND  Credit 

Prazar  B.  Wilde.  Chairman:  chairman, 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co. 

H.  Christian  Sonne,  Vice  Chairman  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  New  York.  N.Y.  (with- 
drew to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department  Latin  American  Task  Force). 

James  B.  Black,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Joseph  M.  Dodge,  chairman  of  the  board, 
the  Detroit  Bank  &  Trtiat  Co.  (resigned  Oc- 
tober 7.  1960). 

Marrlner  S.  Eccles,  chairman  of  the  board. 
First  Security  Corp. 

Lamar  Fleming.  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
board,  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co. 

Henry  H.  Fowler,  Fowler,  Leva,  Hawes  ti 
Symington  (resigned  Feb.  3,  1961.  on  his  ap- 
pointment as  Under  Secretary  of  Treasury ) . 

Gaylord  A.  Freeman,  Jr.,  president,  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  (appointed 
April  29.  1960) . 

Fred  T.  Greene,  president.  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  Indianapolis  (died  March  17. 
1961). 

PhUlp  M.  Klutznick.  Park  Forest,  III.  (re- 
signed Feb.  8,  1961.  on  his  appointment  as 
US.  representative  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Coxmcll  of  the  United  Nations). 

Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Isador  Lubln,  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt  pro- 
fessor of  public  affairs.  Rutgers  University. 


riianlmous 

2dlaKnts 

UnauiuMNU 

do 

do 

do 

do 

I  dlaeenl  In  |>art 

1  dissent 


J.  Irwin  Miller,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Cununlns  Engine  Co. 

Robert  R.  Nathan.  Robert  R.  Nathan  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

Emli  Rleve.  president  emeritus.  Textile 
Workers  of  America.  AFL-CIO  (appointed 
May  19,  1960). 

David  Rockefeller,  president,  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank. 

Beardsley  Ruml,  New  York,  N.Y..  (died 
April  18.  1960). 

Stanley  Ruttenberg,  director,  department 
of  research,  AFL-CIO. 

Charles  Sawyer.  Taft,  Stettlnlus  ft  HolUster. 

William  F.  Schnltzler,  secretary-treasurer. 
AFL-CIO   (resigned  April  28,  1960). 

Earl  B.  Schwulst,  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board,  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank. 

Charles  B.  Shuman.  president,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Jesse  W.  Tapp.  chairman  of  the  board. 
Bank  of  America.  NT.  and  S.A. 

J.  Cameron  Thomson,  retired  chairman  of 
the  board.  Northwest  Bancorporatlon. 

Wlllard  L.  Thorp,  director.  Merrill  Center 
for  Economics.  Amherst  College. 

Theodore  O.  Yntema.  chairman,  finance 
committee.  Ford  Motor  Co. 


resolution  to  amend  section  315  ^a)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  and 
allow  debate  to  take  place  In  the  mayoral 
campaign  for  the  city  of  New  York  be- 
tween the  candidates  for  mayor,  presi- 
dent of  the  city  council,  and  comptroller, 
which  will  be  analogous  to  the  debates 
we  allowed  to  take  place  by  such  special 
legislation  in  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1960. 

A  similar  joint  resolution  Is  being  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  140)  to 
amend  section  315ia)  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Javits.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  SIS^A)  OF 
FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT 
OF  1934 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  1962— AMENDMENT 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee.  I  would  like  to  express  a 
most  deepfelt  disappointment  concern- 
ing the  deliberations  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  which  resulted  last  week  in  a 
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$37,500  cut  In  the  1M2  annual  budget  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
Youth  Council. 

This  slash  will  cut  the  lifeline  of  an- 
other Important  youth-serving  institu- 
tion in  the  Capital—the  Commissioner's 
Youth  Council. 

By  cutting  the  $37,500  from  the  Coun- 
cil's budget,  Congress  has  eliminated  five 
of  the  seven  area  Board  workers  who  or- 
ganized the  efforts  of  people  in  the  city's 
most  delinquency-prone  sections  to  help 
themselves  and  to  help  their  children 
stay  free  from  the  crippling  disease  of 
juvenile  crime  that  mounts  from  year  to 
year  in  the  District  and  in  the  entire 
Nation. 

By  eliminating  tflje  five  trained  area 
workers  from  the  Youth  Council,  we  have 
not  lost  only  five  people.  With  a  strike 
of  the  congressional  pen.  the  Council  has 
lost  several  thousand  volunteer  area 
Board  members  and.  in  turn,  thousands 
of  their  affiliates  in  the  city  blocks  and 
neighborhoods  where  these  people 
worked  to  organize  clothing  distribution, 
juvenile  gang  control,  youth  employment 
training,  child  counseling,  parent  group 
participation,  work  with  referrals  from 
the  police  youth  aid  division,  and  other 
projects. 

And  still  this  is  not  all  that  has  been 
lost.  I  think  by  this  action  we  have  lost 
the  most  important  element  imderlying 
the  efforts  of  the  Youth  Council  and  of 
any  similar  undertaking :  The  will  of  the 
people  in  the  city  to  struggle,  to  work, 
and  to  hope  for  a  better  neighborhood 
to  live  in,  and  for  a  better  future  for 
their  children. 

The  district  will  not  save  anything  by 
this  cut  in  the  Youth  Council's  budget. 
It  will  lose  money. 

It  will  lose  money  in  court  costs  for 
youngsters  who  have  been  denied  this 
opportunity  to  lead  more  constructive 
lives.  It  will  lose  money  in  police  work, 
it  will  lose  it  in  placing  and  keeping 
children  in  institutions,  it  will  lose  many 
times  over  the  $37,500  cut  from  the 
budget. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  at  the 
same  time  that  Congress  has  denied  this 
token  amount  to  help  prevent  our  youth 
from  undertaking  careers  of  crime,  it  has 
approved  a  $100,000  increase  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  tree  care  program ;  it  has 
approved  $60,000  to  pave  over  the  street- 
car tracks  on  Georgia  Avenue;  and  it  has 
approved  $70,000  to  reinforce  the  pave- 
ment on  New  York  Avenue.  Important 
as  these  projects  may  be,  shall  we  con- 
cede that  trees  and  cold  pavements  have 
priority  over  the  needs  and  the  lives  of 
children? 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
appropriate  the  full  budget  proposed  by 
the  District  Commissioners  Youth  Coun- 
cil and  concurrence  in  this  by  the  Senate 
represents  a  shortsighted  approach  to 
delinquency.  I  propose  that  we  re- 
evaluate our  thinking  with  respect  to  our 
efforts  in  behalf  of  this  city's  youth,  or 
pay  the  penalty  of  seeing  crime  rates 
grow  even  higher  than  is  presently  the 
case. 

I  reemphasize  that  we  have  been  de- 
linquent in  serving  Washington's  young 
people  in  several  ways.  The  Board  of 
Education  has  been  frustrated  by  budg- 


etary eliminations.  Positions  for  school 
counselors,  for  teachers,  for  admin- 
istrative officials  have  been  stricken  out. 
District  school  officials  from  year  to  year 
have  been  denied  funds  for  school  con- 
struction and  for  other  projects  of  vital 
necessity  if  the  schools  are  to  absorb  the 
increasing  number  of  students  expected 
to  enter  during  the  coming  years.  Even 
at  present,  schools  are  populated  above 
capacity  both  in  terms  of  student- 
teacher  ratios  and  in  terms  of  classroom 
space. 

I  hope  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  each  and  every 
individual  Member  of  this  body  will  pay 
closer  heed  in  the  future  to  the  needs  of 
the  city's  youth  and  that  we  take  all 
steps  to  rectify  the  detrimental  effects  of 
cutting  the  proposed  budget  of  the  Com- 
missioners' Youth  Council  and  of  hav- 
ing neglected  to  give  adequate  aid  to  the 
District's  schools,  to  the  juvenile  court, 
and  thiis  to  a  large  segment  of  the  youth 
of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  President,  I  hereby  propose  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  H.R.  9169,  to  add 
$37,500  to  the  1962  budget  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvunbia  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing this  amount  to  the  Commission- 
ers' Youth  Council.  I  ask  that  this 
measure  receive  favorable  consideration. 
I  also  ask  that  in  support  of  it  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  res- 
olution recently  accepted  by  the  national 
convention  of  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Dodd 
is  as  follows: 

On  September  16.  1961.  at  the  national 
convention  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C..  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
Whereas  the  rising  tide  of  Juvenile  and 
youth  crime  seriously  concerns  the  members 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association;  and 

Whereas  the  Commissioners'  Youth  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been 
most  effective  in  preventing  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  In  rehabilitating  disturbed 
youth;  and 

Whereas  the  Juvenile  delinquency  commit- 
tee of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  greatly 
regrets  that  the  limited  funds  requested  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the  Youth 
Council  have  been  reduced  by  the  Appropri- 
ations Committees  of  the  U.S.  Congress: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  be  requested 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the  Youth 
Council. 


that  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  H.R.  115.  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  An  act  (H.R. 
115)  for  the  allocation  of  costs  on  the 
Wapato-Satus  unit  of  the  Wapato  In- 
dian irrigation  project. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  will  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  115. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
OF>en  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  115)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


WAPATO-SATUS  UNIT  OP  THE  WA- 
PATO INDIAN  IRRIGA'nON  PROJ- 
ECT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  recently  passed  S.  1581.  a  bill  for 
the  allocation  of  costs  on  the  Wapato- 
Satus  unit  of  the  Wapato  Indian  irriga- 
tion project.  An  identical  bill,  HH.  115. 
is  pending  in  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee. In  order  that  the  measure  may 
go  on  to  the  White  House  for  Presiden- 
tial  action.  I  ask  vmanimous   consent 


CREATION  OF  AMERICAN  NE- 
GRO EMANCIPATION  CENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  15.  1961.  the  names 
of  Senators  Long  of  Missouri.  Dirksen, 
and  Clark  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
138)  to  create  the  American  Negro 
Emancipation  Centennial  Commission, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  1961. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  19,  1961,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (8.  2237)  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Excerpts  from  radio  address  delivered  by 
himself  over  Wisconsin  radio  stations  on  the 
weekend  of  September  16-17, 1961. 
ByMr.METCALF: 

Article  entitled  "Phlllpsburg  Has  New  Tim- 
ber Industry  To  Replace  Mines,"  published 
in  the  Great  Palls  (Mont.)  Tribune  of  Sep- 
tember 13. 1961. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Address  delivered  by  himself,  introducing 
Hon.  James  E.  Webb.  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, at  the  West  Virginia  Klwanls  conven- 
tion banquet,  at  Blackwater  Lodge  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  1961. 

By  Mr.  CARROLL: 

Address  delivered  by  himself  before  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Commission  of  the 
American  Legion,  In  Denver,  Colo.,  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1961. 
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CLOTURE— PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 
OP   RULE   XXU 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  yielding  to 
me  with  his  usual  graciousness  and  fair- 
ness. I  shall  be  very  brief.  The  proce- 
dure chosen  in  January  was  not  of  the 
choosing  of  those  who  seek  an  amend- 
ment to  rule  XXII  to  liberalize  it.  This 
cloture  petition  was  not  of  our  choosing. 

Very  briefly,  the  procedure  adopted  in 
January  to  commit  this  question  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion was  not  of  the  choosing  of  Senators 
who  contended  for  a  rules  change;  43 
Senators  voted  against  the  cloture  pe- 
tition, which  most  of  us  did  not  sign, 
and  it  was  not  of  our  choosing. 

The  time  in  which  the  question  was 
brought  up  at  the  very  end  of  the  session 
was  not  of  our  choosing.  Nonetheless, 
we  loyally  felt.  In  our  devotion  to  the 
cause  we  espoused,  that  we  stay  here 
and  vote  for  it,  since  it  was  proper  to  do 
so.  I  make  that  statement  only  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  do  not  consider  this  to  be 
a  reverse  for  the  cause  for  which  we  are 
contending.  I  consider  it  to  be  an  ill- 
timed  move  which  has  reaped  the  re- 
wards of  being  ill-timed,  a  responsibility 
assumed  by  the  leadership  in  this 
Chamber,  which  it  had  a  right  to  assume, 
but  which  miscarried. 

I  wish  to  say  for  myself — and  probab- 
ly what  I  say  reflects  the  view  also  of 
many  other  Senators — that  we  should 
not  be  dismayed  and  have  no  right  to  be 
dismayed  in  carrying  on  this  struggle 
at  a  more  propitious  time.  The  resolu- 
tion is  still  on  the  calendar.  We  will 
have  the  opportunity  next  year,  and  at 
the  opening  of  a  new  Congress  in  1963, 
with  all  that  that  implies.  I  merely 
wanted  to  state  for  myself — and  I  be- 
lieve I  state  the  opinion  of  many  others 
also,  who  feel  the  same  way — that  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  an  essential  cause  in  the 
interest  of  the  Nation  and  its  role  In 
the  world,  and  shall  continue  to  flght  for 
it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress an  inquiry  to  the  majority  leader. 
Perhaps  he  has  not  reached  a  conclu- 
sion. 

Would  the  majority  leader  be  able  to 
tell  us  at  this  time  whether  it  would  be 
his  intention  to  bring  up  a  change  in 
rule  XXII  early  in  the  next  session? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No,  it  would  not. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Or  during  the  next 
session? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    It  would  not. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Conserving  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  right  to  the  floor,  I 


should  like  to  ask  the  dlstingxilshed  ma- 
jority leader  this  question.  First  of  all. 
Senate  Resolution  4  still  remains  on  the 
calendar.  Consequently  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  at  any  time,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  so  desires,  he  can  make  a 
motion  to  bring  a  Senate  resolution  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  further  considera- 
tion during  the  present  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Any  Senator 
can  make  a  motion  to  take  up  anything 
on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  believe  in 
sham  battles.  I  do  not  believe  in  fake 
engagements.  If  there  were  a  reason- 
able chance  of  having  the  Anderson- 
Morton  resolution  adopted,  which  would 
reduce  the  flgure  from  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting  to  three-fifths 
of  those  present  and  voting.  I  would  be 
among  the  first  to  be  willing  to  bring  up 
the  resolution  again. 

However,  when  we  have  a  vote  of  37 
in  favor  of  a  particular  proposal  relat- 
ing to  the  Anderson-Morton  resolution, 
and  43.  a  majority,  against.  I  do  not 
see  what  can  be  gained.  I  certainly  do 
not  intend  to  delay  the  action  of  the 
Senate  by  any  tactics;  nor  do  I  intend 
to  engage  in  sham  battles  which  will 
have  no  beneficial  effect,  but  which  will 
take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  and  keep 
it  from  doing  the  business  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  doing  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  country. 

If  there  were  a  chance,  may  I  say 
again.  I  would  do  so.  The  minority 
leader  and  I  were  prepared  and  had 
handy  a  petition  for  cloture  which  we 
would  have  presented.  However.  I  do 
not  want  to  fool  the  Senate,  nor  do  I 
want  to  be  fooled  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  yield  for  one 
more  observation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  would  like  to 
know  with  some  sense  of  finality  whether 
the  majority  leader  contemplates  at  the 
present  session  any  further  action  on 
rule  XXn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  a  small  mat- 
ter of  business  that  I  wish  to  present 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  Before 
I  do  so,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am 
glad  that  by  virtue  of  the  vote  just  taken 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  still  permit  Sen- 
ators to  come  to  the  "walling  wall"  of 
the  Senate  with  their  lamentations  over 
the  unfavorable  disposition  of  issues.  For 
my  part  I  believe  the  Senate  has  lived 
up  to  its  highest  and  noblest  traditions 
in  the  vote  that  has  just  been  recorded. 
A  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  voted  to  preserve  the  unique 
and  priceless  characteristics  of  this  body. 

The  only  regret  I  have  is  that  by  vir- 
tue of  the  majority  vote  against  cloture 
I  will  be  deprived  of  accompanying  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York,  on  his  expedition  into 
the  Wonderland  of  Alice. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
cannot  hear  the  Senator.  The  Senator 
will  suspend.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order.    The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  My  regiet  is  that  I 
could  not  accompany  the  Senator  on  his 
voyage  to  find  Alice  and  her  other  asso- 
ciates in  Wonderland,  to  discuss  with 
them  his  proposition  to  declare  that  botii 
Houses  of  the  Congress  have  been  un- 
constitutional ever  since  they  were  first 
organized. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  This  is  one  matter 
upon  which  we  agree.  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  parliamentary  situation 
was  such  that  that  interesting  jwint 
could  not  be  raised.  I  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  and  I 
may  be  able  to  debate  it  at  length  on 
some  future  occasion. 

Mr.  RUSSELIx  The  Senator,  of 
course,  has  planned  this  expedition  at  a 
rather  late  day  in  his  career.  He  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  15 
or  16  years,  I  believe.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  House. 
Under  the  rules  of  that  body,  there  are 
several  situations  which  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  bring  up  a  measure  to  pass 
it  by  a  majority  vote.  The  Senator  did 
not  discover  during  those  years  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  imconsti- 
tutional.  He  has  been  a  Member  of  this 
body  now  for  some  time.  He  must  be 
familiar  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
which  require  a  two-thirds  vote  In  cer- 
tain circumstances,  such  as  to  suspend 
a  rule  of  the  Senate.  Only  recently,  the 
Senate  utilized  this  rule  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  amend  an  appropriation 
bill  with  legislation  extending  the  life  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

I  was  intrigued  by  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion and  vas  looking  forward  with 
great  anticipation  to  accomp>anying  the 
Senator  from  New  York  into  Wonderland 
to  get  the  views  of  the  Queen,  the  Mad 
Hatter,  the  Walrus,  the  White  Rabbit, 
and  others  on  the  Senator's  point  of  or- 
der that  rules  adopted  under  the  Constl- 
tuUon  specifically  permitting  each  body 
to  make  its  rules  were  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  believe  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  the  change  in  the  rule  is  the 
only  occasion  where  a  two -thirds  vote  is 
required,  except  as  provided  precisely  m 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, where  the  Senator  served 
with  great  distinction,  one  cannot  get 
anything  before  the  House  without  ap- 
proval of  the  Rules  Committee  except  by 
a  two-thirds  vote.  That  certainly  is  a 
form  of  cloture  that  is  worse  than  the 
requirements  of  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
this  body  to  impose  cloture.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  the  suspension  of  rules 
of  this  body  to  bring  up  a  proposal  out 
of  order.  Nevertheless,  in  the  years  that 
lie  ahead  I  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to 
Join  the  Senator  on  that  delightful  and 
fascinating  trip  into  that  land  where 
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our  imagination  can  nm  riot  and  we  can 
deal  with  these  matters  as  dreams  in- 
stead of  realities. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  RESERVE  COM- 
PONENTS OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  H.R.  5490, 
in  order  that  the  Senate  may  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5490)  to 
provide  for  more  effective  participation 
In  the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was,  in  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  the 
Senate  amendment.  Insert: 

That  section  6  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act,  as  amended  (50 
V3.C.  App.  456),  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (c)(2)(E)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(E)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  President,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  may  pro- 
vide that  any  person  enlisted  in  the  Ready 
Reserve  of  any  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  paragraph  or  under  section  262 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended,  or  any  member  of  the  National 
Guard  deferred  from  training  and  service  by 
clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  or  any  person 
enlisted  or  appointed  In  the  Ready  Reserve 
of  any  reserve  component  of  the  armed  forces 
(Other  than  under  section  611(b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code),  the  Army  National 
Guard,  or  the  Air  National  Guard  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  amended  clause,  but 
prior  to  his  attaining  the  age  of  26.  who  falls 
to  serve  satisfactorily  as  a  member  of  such 
Ready  Reserve  or  National  Guard  or  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  another  reserve  component 
of  which  he  becomes  a  member  may  be 
selected  for  training  and  service  and  Inducted 
into  the  armed  force  ot  which  such  reserve 
component  Is  a  part,  prior  to  the  selection 
and  induction  of  other  persons  liable  there- 
for."; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  words  "in  such 
unit"  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  sentences 
of  subsection  (d)(1)  and  amending  the  fifth 
and  sixth  sentences  of  that  subsection  to 
read  as  follows:  "If.  at  the  time  of,  or  subse- 
quent to,  such  appointment,  the  armed  force 
la  which  such  person  Is  commissioned  does 
not  require  his  service  on  active  duty  In  ful- 
fillment of  the  obligation  undertaken  by  him 
in  compliance  with  clause  (B)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph,  such  person  shall 
be  ordered  to  active  duty  for  training  with 
such  armed  force  In  the  grade  in  which 
he  was  commissioned  for  a  period  of  active 
duty  for  training  of  not  less  than  three 
months  or  more  thaa  six  months  (not  In- 
cluding duty  performed  vmder  section  270(a) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code),  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  to  be  necessary  to 
qualify  such  person  Cor  a  mobilization  as- 
signment. Upon  being  commissioned  and 
assigned  to  a  reserve  component,  such  per- 
son shall  be  required  to  serve  therein,  or  In 
a  reserve  component  of  any  other  armed 
force  In  which  he  Is  later  appointed,  untU 
the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  receipt  of  such 
conuniselon  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section". 

Sec.  2.  Section  270  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof : 

"(c)  Any  person  who  becomes  a  member 
ot  th«  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
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States  or  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  after  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection  and  who  fails  in  any  year  to 
perform  satisfactorily  the  training  duty  pre- 
scribed by  or  under  law  for  members  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  National 
Guard,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  concerned,  may.  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  terri- 
tory. Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Canal  Zone,  or  the 
commanding  general  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia National  Guard,  whichever  is  con- 
cerned, be  ordered,  without  his  consent,  to 
perform  additional  active  duty  for  training 
for  not  more  than  forty-five  days.  A  member 
ordered  to  active  duty  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  ordered  to  duty  as  a  Reserve  of  the 
Army  or  as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  as  the 
case  may  be." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3261  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  designation  "(b)" 
in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  the  desig- 
nation "(c)"  in  place  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  "(c)"  and  inserting  the  following 
new  subsection  (b) : 

"(b)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  a  person  who  en- 
lists or  reenllsts  in  the  Army  National  Gtiard. 
or  whose  term  of  enlistment  or  reenllstment 
in  the  Army  National  Guard  is  extended, 
shall  be  concurrently  enlisted  or  reenllated, 
or  his  term  of  enlistment  or  reenllstment 
shall  be  concurrently  extended,  as  the  case 
may  be.  as  a  Reserve  of  the  Army  for  service 
in  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States." 

SIC.  4.  Section  8261  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — • 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  designation  "(b)" 
In  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  the  designa- 
tion "(c)  "  in  place  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  "(c)"  and  inserting  the  following 
new  subsection  (b) : 

"(b)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  a  person 
who  enlists  or  reenllsts  In  the  Air  National 
Guard,  or  whose  term  of  enlistment  or  re- 
enllstment in  the  Air  National  Guard  Is 
extended,  shall  be  concurrently  enlisted  or 
reenllsted,  or  his  term  of  enlistment  or  re- 
enllstment shall  be  concurrently  extended, 
as  the  case  may  be,  as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air 
Force  for  service  in  the  Air  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  6.  Title  32,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Section  302  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"i  302.  Enlistments,  reenllstments.  and  ex- 
tensions 

"(a)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  original  enlist- 
ments In  the  National  Guard  may  be  ac- 
cepted for — 

"(1)  any  specified  term,  not  less  than 
three  years,  for  persons  who  have  not  served 
in  an  armed  force;  or 

"(2)  any  sp>eclfled  term,  not  less  than  one 
year,  for  persons  who  have  served  In  any 
armed  force. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  reenllstment  In 
the  National  Guard  may  be  accepted  for 
any  specified  period,  or.  If  the  person  last 
served  In  one  of  the  highest  five  enlisted 
grades,  for  an  unspecified  period. 

"(c)  Enlistments  or  reenllstments  in  the 
National  Guard  may  be  extended — 

"  ( 1 )  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  concerned,  at  the  request  of 
the  member,  for  any  person  not  less  than 
six  months;  or 

"(2)  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  if 
Congress  declares  an  emergency,  until  six 
months  after  termination  of  that  emer- 
gency." 


(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 

"802.  Enllstments.- 

and  inserting   the  following  item  in  place 

thereof: 

"302.  Enlistments,  reenllstments,  and  ex- 
tensions." 

Sec.  6.  The  amendnients  made  by  sections 
3,  4.  and  5  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  any 
enltstment.  reenllstment,  or  appointment 
entered  into  or  made  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  29(a)  of  the  Act  of 
August  10.  1956.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  30r) . 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "fis- 
cal year"  wherever  they  appear  therein  and 
substituting  the  words  "calendar  year"  in 
lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Except  with  respect  to  substitute 
postal  employees,  the  amendments  made  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  become 
effective  as  of  January  1.  1961.  and  with  re- 
spect to  substitute  postal  employees  such 
amendments  shall  become  effective  as  of 
January  1.  1962. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  om- 
nibus amendments  to  the  laws  relating 
to  the  6 -month  training  program  and 
participation  in  the  Reserve  components. 

The  principal  difference  in  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  was  on  whether  per- 
sons enlisting  in  the  6 -month  training 
program  should  incur  a  6-  or  an  8 -year 
service  obligation.  Under  existing  law 
persons  enlisting  in  the  6-month  train- 
ing program  before  reaching  the  age  of 
18  Vi  incur  an  8-year  obligation,  while 
f>ersons  enlisting  in  such  programs  after 
reaching  the  age  of  I8V2  have  a  6 -year 
obligation.  The  House  version  of  HJl. 
5490  equalized  the  obligation  of  all  6- 
month  trainees  at  8  years.  The  Senate 
version  reduced  this  obligation  to  6  years 
and  this  reduction  would  have  applied 
on  a  retroactive  basis  to  all  categories 
of  personnel  who  now  have  an  8-year 
obligation. 

The  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  on  H.R.  5490  contemplates 
deferment  of  a  decision  on  whether  this 
obligation  should  be  6  or  8  years  until 
next  year.  Accordingly  the  law  on  this 
particular  point  would  be  left  unchanged 
until  the  committees  can  give  renewed 
consideration  to  whether  the  service  ob- 
ligation of  6 -month  trainees  should  be 
6  or  8  years. 

The  bill  that  would  result  from  Senate 
concurrence  in  the  House  amendment  to 
the  Senate  amendment  contains  other 
important  provisions.  The  features  of 
the  bill  are: 

First,  to  provide  authority  for  the 
priority  induction  of  persons  who  enlist 
in  the  6 -month  training  program  after 
reaching  the  age  of  18 '2  and  who  fail  to 
participate  satisfactorily.  Existing  au- 
thority for  such  priority  induction  is  lim- 
ited to  those  who  enlist  before  reaching 
the  age  of  18  Mj- 

Second,  to  provide  authority  for  re- 
quiring an  additional  45  days  of  train- 
ing for  members  of  the  National  Guard 
who  fail  to  participate  satisfactorily  In 
Reserve  training.  Existing  authority  for 
45  days  of  additional  active  duty  for 
training  as  an  enforcement  measure  is 
limited  to  members  of  the  Reserve. 

Third,  to  provide  flexibility  in  the 
terms   of    enlistment   in   the   National 
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Guard.  The  law  now  provides  that 
original  enlistments  in  the  guard  shall 
be  for  3  years  and  reenlistmenta  for  pe- 
riods of  1  or  3  years.  The  bill  proposes 
to  provide  that  enlistments  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  may  be  accepted  for  any 
specified  term  not  less  than  3  years  for 
p>ersons  with  no  prior  service  and  for 
any  specified  term  not  less  than  1  year 
for  persons  who  have  had  prior  service. 
The  requirement  that  original  enlist- 
ments must  be  for  3  years  has  acted  as 
a  de*€rrent  to  enlistments  of  i>ersons 
who  have  a  remaining  Reserve  obliga- 
tion of  less  than  3  years. 

Fourth,  to  modify  a  requirement  that 
ROTC  graduates  who  are  not  needed  on 
extended  active  duty  must  perform  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  for  6  months. 
The  Department  of  Defense  indicates 
that  the  necessary  training  can  be  given 
in  less  than  6  months  and  desires  to 
substitute  a  variable  period  of  3  to  6 
months  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  but  with  the  require- 
ment that  the  initial  period  of  active 
duty  for  training  be  of  sufficient  length 
to  qualify  the  officer  for  mobilization 
assignment. 

Fifth,  to  revert  to  a  calendar  year 
basis  for  computing  the  15  days  of  an- 
nual leave  with  pay  to  which  reservists 
who  are  Federal  employees  are  entitled 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  active 
duty  for  training.  Until  Public  Law 
86-559  was  enacted,  the  15  days  of  leave 
with  pay  were  credited  on  a  calendar 
year  basis.  The  change  to  a  fiscal  year 
basis  caused  difficulties  for  a  reservist 
who  performed  training  duty  in  August 
of  1960,  for  example,  and  whose  unit 
was  ordered  to  training  duty  again  In 
Jime  of  1961. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ANTITRUST  LAWS  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1961 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to 
prohibit  certain  activities  of  labor  or- 
ganizations in  restraint  of  trade,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
measure  lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week,  or 
until  the  adjournment  of  this  session  of 
the  87th  Congress,  if  that  occurs  earlier. 
so  that  other  Senators  who  may  desire 
to  do  so  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
have  their  names  entered  as  cosponsors 
of  the  measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  ask  that  the  names  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byro]  and  the  distingxiished 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett! be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill, 
their  requests  having  come  to  me  since 
I  came  to  the  Senate  Chamber  today 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text'  of 


the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2573)  to  amend  the  anU- 
trust  laws  to  prohibit  certain  activities 
of  labor  organizations  in  restraint  of 
trade,  and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Bennett), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Antitrust  Laws 
Amendments  of  1061". 

SBKKICAN    ACT   AMENDMENTS 

Skc.  a.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies", 
approved  July  2.  1890  (26  Stat.  209.  as 
amended;    16  U.S.C.    1)    Is  amended   by — 

(1)  Inserting,  Immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion designation  "S«c.  1.",  the  subsection 
designation  "  ( a )  ";    and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  It  shall  be  unlawful  and  con- 
trary to  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  any  labor  organization  In  concert 
with  any  employer  or  with  any  other  labor 
organization  (whether  or  not  affiliated  with 
the  same  national  or  International  labor 
organization ) ,  to  call  for,  conduct,  engage 
or  participate  In.  any  strike,  action,  plan  of 
action,  agreement,  arrangement,  or  combi- 
nation directed  against  any  employer  In 
trade  or  conunerce  who  Is  engaged  In  the 
transportation  of  persons  or  property  among 
the  several  States  or  with  foreign  naUons 
If  the  effect  of  such  strike,  action,  plan  of 
action,  agreement,  arrangement  or  combina- 
tion may  be  to  restrain  substantially  the 
transportation  of  persons  or  property  In 
trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States, 
or  with  foreign  nations. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  every  contract,  agreement  or 
understanding,  express  or  Implied,  between 
any  labor  organization  and  any  employer 
engaged  In  the  transportation  of  persons 
or  property  In  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations, 
whereby  such  employer  undertakes  to  cease, 
or  to  refrain  from,  purchasing,  using,  sell- 
ing, handling,  transporting,  or  otherwise 
dealing  In  any  of  the  products  or  services 
of  any  producer,  processor,  distributor,  sup- 
plier, handler  or  manufacturer  which  are 
distributed  In  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  to 
cease  doing  business  with  any  other  per- 
son, shall  be  unlawful. 

"(3)  Every  person  who  violates,  attempts 
to  violate,  or  combines  or  conspires  with  any 
other  person  to  violate,  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  flne  not  exceeding  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punish- 
ments. In  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C.  3)  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting,  Immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion designation  "Sec.  3.".  the  subsection  des- 
ignation "(a)";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  It  shall  be  unlawful  and  con- 


trary to  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  any  labor  organization  in  concert 
with  any  employer  or  with  any  other  labor 
organization  (whether  or  not  affiliated  with 
the  same  national  or  International  labor  or- 
ganization), to  call  for.  conduct,  or  engage 
or  participate  In,  any  strike,  action,  plan  of 
action,  agreement,  arrangement  or  combina- 
tion directed  against  any  employer  who  Is 
engaged  In  the  transportation  of  persons  or 
property  In  trade  or  commerce  In  any  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  between  any  such  territory 
and  another,  or  between  any  such  territory 
or  territories  and  any  State  or  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  with  foreign  nations, 
or  between  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any 
State  or  States  or  foreign  nations,  if  the  effect 
of  such  strike,  action,  plan  of  action,  agree- 
ment, arrangement,  or  combination  may  be 
to  restrain  substantially  the  transportation 
of  persons  or  property  In  any  such  trade  or 
commerce. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  every  contract,  agreement,  or  under- 
standing, express  or  implied,  between  any 
labor  organization  and  any  employer  engaged 
In  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property, 
whereby  such  employer  undertakes  to  cea«e, 
or  to  refrain  from,  purchasing,  using,  selling, 
handling,  transporting  or  otherwise  dealing 
In  any  of  the  products  or  services  of  any  pro- 
ducer, processor.  dUUibutor.  supplier,  han- 
dler, or  manufacturer  which  are  distributed 
in  trade  or  commerce  in  any  territory  of 
the  United  Sutes  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  between  any  such  territory  and  another. 
M-  between  any  such  territory  or  territories 
and  any  State  or  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  State  or 
States  or  foreign  nations,  or  to  cease  doing 
business  with  any  other  person  shaU  be  un- 
lawful. 

"(8)  Every  person  who  violates,  attempU 
to  violate,  or  combines  or  conspires  with  any 
other  person  to  violate,  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  flne  not  exceeding  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punish- 
ments, in  the  discretion  of  the  coxirt." 

(c)  SecUon  8  of  such  Act  (16  U.a.C.  7) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  8.  As  used  In  this  Act— 
"(a)  the  term  'person',  or  'persons',  shall 
be  deemed  to  Include  corporations  and  as- 
sociations existing  under  or  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  either  the  United  States,  the 
laws  of  any  of  the  territories,  the  laws  of 
any  State,  or  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country. 
"(b)  the  term  'labor  organization'  means 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency 
or  employer  representation  commiUee  or 
plan.  In  which  employees  participate,  and 
which  exists  for  the  piu-pose  In  whole  or  In 
part,  of  dealing  with  employers  concerning 
grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of 
pay.  hours  of  employment,  or  conditions  of 
work,  and  Includes  any  national  or  inter- 
national labor  organlzaUon  or  federation 
thereof,  and  any  conference,  general  com- 
mittee. Joint  or  system  board,  joint  council, 
or  parent,  regional.  State,  or  local  central 
labor  body. 

"(c)  the  term  'employee'  shall  include 
any  employee  and  any  Individual  employed 
by  an  employer,  and  shall  not  be  limited 
to  the  employees  of  a  particular  employer, 
and  shall  Include  any  individual  whose  work 
has  ceased  as  a  consequence  of,  or  In  con- 
nection with,  any  current  labor  dispute. 

"(d)  the  term  'employer'  Includes  any 
employer,  any  person  acting  as  an  agent  of  an 
employer,  directly  or  IndlrecUy.  and  any  per- 
son engaged  In  any  trade  or  industry  as  a 
manufacturer,  producer,  distributor,  sup- 
plier, carrier,  or  handler  of  any  article,  com- 
modity, or  service,  and  in  the  case  of  any 
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corporate  employer.  Includes  all  subsidiary 
corporations  of  the  same  parent  corporation 
engagwl  In  the  manufacture,  production,  dis- 
tribution, furnishing,  transportation,  or  han- 
dling of  articles,  commodities,  or  services 
of  the  same  kind. 

"(e)  the  term  'strike'  means  any  strike 
or  other  oonceried  stoppage  of  work  by  em- 
ployees (including  a  stoppage  by  reason  of 
the  expiration  of  a  collective  b«trgalnlng 
agreement)  and  any  concerted  slowdown  or 
other  concerted  Interruption  of  or  Interfer- 
ence with  operations  by  employees." 

CLAYTON    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  d  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
Unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  18,  1914 
(38  Stat.  781;  15  U.8.0.  17).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  The  labor  of  a  human  being  Is  not 
a  commodity  or  article  of  conunerce.  Noth- 
ing contained  In  the  antitrust  laws  shall  be 
construed  to  forbid  the  existence  and  opera- 
tion of  labor,  agricultural,  or  horticultural 
organizations,  instituted  for  the  purposes  of 
mutual  help,  and  not  having  capital  stock  or 
conducted  for  profit,  or  to  forbid  or  restrain 
Individual  members  of  such  organizations 
from  lawfully  carrying  out  the  legitimate 
objecU  thereof;  nor  shall  such  organizations, 
or  the  members  thereof,  be  held  or  con- 
strued to  be  Illegal  oombinatlons  or  con- 
spiracies In  restraint  at  trade  under  the  antl- 
tnjst  laws,  except  as  provided  by  sections 
Kb)  and  3(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies',  approved 
July  2.  1890  (26  Stat.  208.  as  amended;  16 
U.S.C.  1,  3,  as  amended)",  and 

(b)  Section  20  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  62) 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "That"  In  the 
first  paragraph  thereo(f,  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "Except  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  a  violation  of  sec.  1(b),  or  3(b) 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect  trade 
and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints 
and  monopoUes.  '  apporuved  July  2,  1890  (26 
SUt.  209,  as  amended;  16  UJ5.C.  1.  3,  as 
amended) ;  and 

(2)  following  the  word  "And"  where  It  first 
appears  In  the  second  paragraph  thereof. 
Insert  the  words  "exoept  fOT  the  purpose  of 
preventing  a  violation  of  section  1(b)  or 
3(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies',  approved  July  2, 
1890  (26  SUt.  209.  as  amended;  15  U.S.C. 
1,  3,  as  amended) ;"  and 

( 3 )  striking  out  the  words  "any  law  of  the 
United  States"  In  the  second  paragraph 
thereof,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "any  other  provision  of  the  antitrust 
Uws  of  the  United  Stataa". 

jrraisDicTioii  or  couvn 
Sbc.  4.  The  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting 
In  equity  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations 
of  sec.  1(b)  and  3(b)  of  the  Act  entlUed 
"An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  Doonopolies. 
approved  July  2.  1890  (26  Stat,  as  amended; 
15  U.S.C.  1,  as  amended),  as  amended",  in 
this  Act.  shall  not  be  limited  by  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
and  to  define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
courts  sitting  in  equity  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, approved  March  23,  1932  (U.S.C., 
Supp.  VII.  title  29,  sec.  101-115)". 

BOOPX   or   JUDGMENTS 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  a  Judgment  for  damages 
Is  granted  against  a  labor  organization  under 
Sec.  4.  of  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopoltes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, 38  Stat.  731,  15  U.S.C.A.  15",  collection 
of  such  Judgment  stoall  be  limited  to  the 
assets  owned  or  controlled  by  such  labor  or- 


ganization; and  such  Jiidgment  shall  not  be 
enforceable  against  any  individual  member. 

NONEXCLUSIVE    lEMEDrra 

Sac.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
remedies  provided  herein  shall  not  be  ex- 
clusive, but  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
statutory  provisions  and  legal  or  statutory 
remedies  provided  for  protection  against  the 
same  or  similar  actions  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State. 

SXPABABIUTT 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstances,  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  any  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  thoae  as  to  which  Its 
application  Is  held  Invalid,  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

ErrxcTivz  date 
Sec.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth 
month  beginning   after   the  date   of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators  and  others 
who  may  be  interested,  I  have  prepared 
a  concise,  factual  analysis  of  the  bill.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  analysis 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analsrsis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analtsis 

The  proposed  bUl,  to  be  known  as  the 
"Antitrust  Laws  Amendments  of  1961" 
would  amend  the  antitmst  laws  (the  Sher- 
man and  Clayton  Acts),  to  prohibit  certain 
activities  by  labor  unions  which  may  have 
the  effect  of  restraining  trade  or  commerce 
In  industries  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  persons  or  property  among  the  several 
States  and  territories  and  with  foreign  na- 
tions. 

Under  existing  Federal  law,  as  construed 
by  the  courts,  labor  unions  are.  for  all  prac- 
tical piu-poses.  whoUy  Inuniuie  from  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws.  The 
sole  exception  Is  the  rare  situation  In  which 
a  labor  union  combines  or  conspires  with 
an  employer  to  engage  In  conduct  which  the 
Sherman  Act  or  the  Clayton  Act,  as  con- 
strued, now  makes  unlawful  when  engaged 
In  by  employers. 

The  bill  amends  section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Act  to  make  It  unlawful  for  any  labor  union, 
as  defined  In  the  bill,  acting  In  concert 
with  any  employer,  as  defined  in  the  bill, 
or  with  any  other  labor  union,  even  If  It 
Is  a  sister  local  of  the  stune  national  or 
International  union,  to  caU  for  or  to  en- 
gage or  participate  In  any  strike  or  any 
other  form  of  conduct  such  as  picketing, 
blacklisting,  boycotting,  placing  on  an  un- 
fair list,  refusing  to  patronize,  using  threats, 
coercion  or  violence,  If  such  conduct  Is  di- 
rected against  any  emplo3rer  (1)  who  is  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  transporting  persons 
or  property  between  two  or  more  States  or 
between  any  State  and  any  fcwelgn  nation, 
and  (2)  if  the  effect  of  such  conduct  may 
be  to  restrain  transportation  of  this  type 
substantially,  that  Is,  where  it  may  reduce 
appreciably  the  availability  of  this  type  of 
service  to  the  public. 

The  bin  further  amends  section  1  of  the 
Sherman  Act  by  outlawing  every  form  of 
"hot  cargo"  agreement  between  a  labor  union 
and  an  employer  engaged  In  the  business 
of  transporting  persons  or  property  between 
States  or  between  any  State  and  any  foreign 
nation. 

Violations,  attempts  to  violate,  or  con- 
spiracies to  violate  the  foregoing  provisions 
are  misdemeanors  punishable  by  a  fine  not 


exceeding  tSO.OOO.  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  1  year,  or  by  both. 

The  biU  amends  section  3  of  the  Sherman 
Act  by  adding  to  that  section  the  Identical 
provisions  described  above  with  this  sole 
difference — that  the  employers  protected 
against  the  prohibited  conduct  are  those  en- 
gaged In  the  transportation  of  persons  or 
property  in  any  territory  of  the  United 
States  or  In  the  District  of  Coltmibia,  or  be- 
tween any  territory.  State,  foreign  nation, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  separate 
treatment  for  employers  operating  In  the 
territories  or  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
Identical  with  the  separate  treatment  given 
such  employers  In  the  existing  provisions  of 
the  Sherman  Act. 

The  bill  amends  section  8  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  which  defines  the  term ''person ."  by  add- 
ing definitions  of  the  terms  "labor  organiza- 
tion." "employee."  "employer,"  and  "strike." 
All  of  these  definitions,  except  that  of  the 
term  "strike,"  are  based,  with  some  neces- 
sary modifications,  on  the  definitions  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum-Oriffln  Acts. 
The  term  "labor  organization"  Is  defined 
broadly  so  as  to  Include  any  organization 
In  which  labor  unions  participate  for  any 
purpose  which  has  a  concrete  bearing  on 
the  relations  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment in  the  field  of  collective  bargaining 
and  Its  necessary  accompaniments.  Thus, 
It  Includes  not  only  unions  which  directly 
engage  in  such  bargalcing,  but  also  any 
organization  to  which  lal)or  unions  belong 
or  in  which  they  participate,  like  a  State 
federation,  a  district  council,  or  a  central 
labor  body,  which  plays  any  role,  even  if  In- 
direct, In  collective  bargaining  or  In  con- 
nection with  strikes,  boycotts,  blacklists, 
unfair  lists,  or  any  other  type  of  union  ac- 
tivity designed  to  make  the  unions  collective 
bargaining  activities  more  effective.  The 
approach  Involved  here  Is  that  used  In  the 
definition  In  the  Landrum-Oriffln  Act,  but 
broadened  so  as  to  Include  labor  organiza- 
tions which  the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act  falls 
to  cover  such  as  State  or  local  central  bodies. 
The  term  "employee"  Is  defined  substan- 
tially as  it  Is  In  both  Taft-Hartley  and  Lan- 
drum-Oriffln, to  mean  any  employee  of  any 
employer.  Including  employees  who  are  on 
strike.  The  definition  omits  the  limitations 
which  are  In  the  Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum- 
Orlffin  definitions  and  which  are  appropri- 
ate only  to  those  statutes. 

The  term  "employer"  Includes  all  employ- 
ers In  the  dictionary  sense  of  that  term,  any 
agent  of  an  employer,  any  manufacturer, 
producer,  distributor,  supplier,  carrier,  or 
handler  of  any  article,  commodity,  or  serv- 
ice, and  any  subsidiary  of  a  parent  corpora- 
tion performing  the  foregoing  functions.  It 
Is  broader  than  the  definitions  in  Taft- 
Hartley  and  Landrum-Oriffln  because  It  does 
not  include  the  exemptions  contained  in 
those  statutes. 

The  term  "strike"  is  defined  to  include 
any  concerted  stoppage,  slowdown  or  in- 
terruption of  work  by  employees. 

The  bill  amends  section  8  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  which  provides  that  labor  unions  shall 
not  be  held  to  be  illegal  combinations  or 
conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade,  by  adding 
language  denying  tills  Immunity  to  unions 
which  have  violated  the  new  provisions  which 
this  bill  would  add  to  the  Sherman  Act  and 
which  have  been  described  above. 

It  also  amends  section  20  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  which,  subject  to  certain  qualifications, 
limits  the  authority  of  Federal  courts  to 
issue  restraining  orders  and  injunctions  In 
labor  disputes  and  against  certain  conven- 
tional types  of  union  activity,  by  removing 
such  limitations  on  the  Judicial  power  In 
cases  Involving  violations  of  the  new  provi- 
sions which  this  bill  would  add  to  the  Sher- 
man Act,  as  described  aboTe. 
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The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  which 
would  remove  the  restrictions  on  the  Juris- 
diction of  Federal  courts  under  the  Norrts- 
La  Ouardia  Act  In  cases  Involving  labor 
disputes,  where  the  case  brought  before  a 
Federal  court  Involves  a  violation  of  the  new 
provisions  added  to  the  Sherman  Act  by  this 
bill  and  described  above. 

The  bill  speclflcally  provides  that  the  col- 
lection of  any  judgment  granted  against  a 
labor  union  under  section  4  of  the  Clayton 
Act  shall  be  limited  to  the  assets  owned 
or  controlled  by  such  union,  and  that  such 
judgment  shall  not  be  enforceable  against 
any  individual  member  of  the  union. 

And  finally,  there  Is  a  provision  in  the 
bill  which  prevents  the  Federal  Government 
from  preempting  this  field  of  law  by  pro- 
viding speclflcally  that  the  bill's  provisions 
and  remedies  shall  not  be  exclusive,  but  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  other  provisions  and 
remedies  in  the  same  area  which  are  avail- 
able under  any  other  Federal  law  or  under 
any  State  law. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  an 
examination  of  the  foregoing  analysis 
will  clearly  show,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  apply  the  antitrust  laws  in 
a  limited  way  to  certain  activities  of 
labor  unions  which  represent  or  attempt 
to  represent  employees  in  the  trans- 
portation industries.  It  would  amend 
sections  1  and  3  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  and  would  also  make  appro- 
priate amendments  to  the  Clayton  and 
Norris-LaGuardia  Acts  to  restore  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  courts  to  protect 
the  public  by  restraining  violations. 

It  will  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  effects  of  this  prop)osed  law  would 
be  limited  strictly  to  the  transportation 
industries.  I  have  restricted  its  appli- 
cation and  effects  to  unions  in  the  trans- 
portation mdustries  purposely  and  with 
the  intent  to  deal  with  a  problem  that 
is  immediate,  the  danger  and  menace 
of  which  is  increasing,  and  the  dire  con- 
sequences of  which  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  occur. 

Every  strike  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry, even  the  most  insignificant  one, 
has  some  undesirable  side  effects ;  every 
such  strike  burdens  or  injures  someone 
who  is  not  a  party  to  the  dispute.  Of 
course,  the  more  nearly  the  effects  of  a 
strike — of  any  strike — can  be  confined 
to  the  participants  only,  the  less  harm 
and  injury  results  to  others  who  are  not 
involved  and  the  less  concern  such  strike 
may  be  of  public  law. 

A  shutdown  of  any  major  part  of 
transportation,  however,  even  in  one 
commimity.  can  immediately  become  a 
public  disaster.  The  very  life  today  of 
a  metropolitan  community  depends  upon 
its  day-to-day  external  and  internal 
ti-ansportation  systems.  Whoever  has 
the  power  to  control  or  stop  the  opera- 
tion of  those  transportation  systems,  or 
any  major  part  of  them,  has  in  his  grasp 
the  power  of  economic  life  or  death  over 
the  commimity.  The  exercise  and  use  of 
such  lethal  power,  as  we  all  know,  may  be 
inspired  by  the  personal  vanity,  greed, 
exhibitionism,  caprice,  or  whim  of  the 
person  possessing  it,  or  for  some  unde- 
fined, unannounced,  and  ulterior  pur- 
pose wholly  inconsistent  with  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  the  public  welfare. 

When  fallible  human  beings  are  per- 
mitted to  possess  such  an  exorbitant 
power,  the  economic  life  of  a  community 


and  the  well-being  and  happmess  of  its 
people  may  well  hang  upon  such  frailties 
of  human  nature,  unless  we,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  whose  duty  it  is  to  do 
so,  act  to  invoke  the  restraining  hand  of 
law  to  protect  it.  It  is  that  protection 
for  our  society  and  economy  and  the  col- 
lective rights  of  our  citizens  that  I  am 
seeking  to  provide  by  the  amendments 
which  I  am  proposing  in  this  bill  to 
amend  our  existing  antitrust  laws. 

The  stoppage  of  any  one  of  the  major 
forms  of  transportation  alone  can  men- 
ace the  economic  life  of  a  community,  of 
an  area,  or  even  of  the  entire  Nation. 
One  may  ask :  Does  any  such  tremendous 
unrestrained  power  now  exist  in  the 
transportation  labor  unions  and  the 
leaders  thereof?  It  does  And,  one  may 
also  £isk:  Is  there  any  threat  or  danger 
of  such  power  being  used  and  abused? 
There  is. 

There  is  an  active  and  persistent 
threat,  already  publicly  announced. 
Men  m  control  of  international  unions 
which  dominate  several  forms  of  trans- 
portation are  scheming  and  striving  to 
achieve  a  combination,  a  federation,  or 
an  overall  understanding  and  working 
arrangement  for  mutual  help,  whereby 
unions  in  these  key  industries  would  co- 
operate, lend  mutual  assistance  and  sup- 
port to  each  other  in  labor  disputes,  and 
act  in  concert  in  applying  power  pressure 
to  impose  their  will  and  to  attain  their 
objectives. 

Thus,  by  combining  competing  or  sup- 
plementary forms  of  transportation,  or 
all  forms  of  transportation,  under  the 
heavy  hand  of  a  single  union  czar,  or 
even  imder  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  the 
public  more  quickly  could  be  brought  to 
a  state  of  helples.*:  desperation  in  any 
matter  or  issue  involving  an  interest  of  or 
controversy  with  these  imions.  The  re- 
sulting situation  could  easily  become  so 
intolerable  and  unendurpble  that  there 
would  be  no  alternative  to  the  employer 
and  the  public  except  abject  surrender 
and  submission  to  the  exorbitant  and  op- 
pressive demands  that  an  arbitrary  and 
dictatorial  union  leadership  might  im- 
pose. 

In  those  situations,  the  public  becomes 
the  principal  victim  of  such  combina- 
tions and  power  plays.  The  pressures 
upon  the  individual  employer  are  not 
necessarily  increased  by  such  tactics;  the 
individual  employer  becomes  only  the 
nominal  target  and  party  at  interest. 
The  lethal  pressure  of  this  sort  of  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade  is  directed 
mainly  to  a  prime  target,  the  public;  and, 
through  the  public,  to  a  secondary  tar- 
get, the  Government  itself. 

When  a  community  or  an  area  or  the 
entire  Nation  is  deprived  of  access  to 
the  necessities  of  life  by  a  stoppage  of 
transportation,  in  desperation  it  turns 
to  the  one  force — to  the  one  source — 
which  it  beUeves  has  the  authority  to  act 
effectively  in  its  behalf— to  the  Federal 
Government.  Yet,  we  have  witnessed  in 
the  past  certain  governmental  unwilling- 
ness, if  not  impotence,  to  exercise  the 
necessary  authority  and  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
problem. 


Such  tremendous  unrestrained  power 
to  stop  the  wheels  of  transportation  and 
produce  such  a  crisis  should  not  be  pos- 
sessed by  any  man,  by  any  imlon,  or  by 
any  group  of  men.  No  business  or  owner 
thereof  is  entrusted  with  such  power; 
and  no  labor  union  or  leader  thereof 
should  be. 

A  stoppage  of  public  transportation 
by  order  of  the  owner  or  business  man- 
agement, resulting  in  a  restraint  of  trade 
that  deprives  the  public  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  would  bring  prompt  action 
to  punish  and  prevent  repetition.  The 
same  action  by  order  of  the  owner  or 
management  of  a  labor  union,  produc- 
ing the  same  result,  should  also  be  sub- 
ject to  restraint  and  quick  relief.  Jus- 
tice and  equity  dictate  that  the  real  test 
should  be  not  merely  "who  committed 
the  offense?"  but  rather  "does  the  of- 
fense, irrespective  of  its  source,  result 
in  public  Injury?"  The  Inconvenience, 
loss,  suffering,  and  injury  to  the  public 
can  be  just  as  severe  and  great,  whether 
the  stoppage  is  caused  by  the  action  of 
management  or  labor,  or  both.  And  the 
remedy  provided  by  law  in  each  instance 
should  be  fully  adequate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  the  largest  union  in  the 
transportation  field,  is  powerful  enough 
by  itself  to  put  a  strangle  hold  on  our 
Nation's  economy  by  the  calling  of  a 
nationwide  strike. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hoffa  stated  in  his 
"Meet  the  Press"  interview  on  July  9, 
1961,  that  while  he  could  as  head  of  that 
union  call  a  nationwide  strike  of  the 
teamsters,  he  does  not  mtend  to  do  it — 
he  would  not  do  it.  It  is  very  nice  to 
have  that  reassurance;  but  I  would 
rather  have,  and  I  believe  the  American 
people  would  rather  have,  some  law  to 
rely  upon  for  protection,  rather  than  the 
mere  word  of  the  head  of  the  Teamsters' 
Union.  This  is  a  direct  admission  by 
him  that  the  power  is  present,  that  it  is 
reposed  in  him,  and  that  he  can  use  it  if 
and  when  he  will.  That  compelling 
power — power  to  compel  obedience  to  his 
will — should  not  be  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Hoffa  or  permitted  to  remain  in  his  pos- 
session, or  in  the  possession  of  any  other 
man. 

During  the  past  3  years.  Mr.  Hoffa  has 
vigorously  promoted  a  pact  of  trans- 
portation unions.  He  has  quite  openly 
been  lining  up  a  master  contract  for  his 
truckdrivers  with  a  common  expiration 
date — making  it  possible  and  tremen- 
dously easy  to  call  a  countrywide  strike 
to  intimidate  and  coerce  the  trucking  in- 
dustry and  the  public  into  capitulation, 
forcing  them  to  yield  to  his  arbitrary  and 
excessive  demands. 

I  think  it  should  be  observed,  and  it  is 
quite  significant,  that  Mr.  Hoffa  has  in 
recent  years  been  enthusiastically  woo- 
ing Harry  Bridges,  the  Red-sjrmpathlz- 
ing  boss  of  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union  on  the  west 
coast.  As  early  as  December  17,  1958. 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  published  a  study  entitled 
"The  Alliance  of  Certain  Racketeer  and 
Communist-Dominated  Unions  In  the 
Field  of  Transportation  as  a  Threat  to 
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National  Security."  This  study  clearly 
pointed  out  the  danger  to  the  coimtry 
from  an  alliance  between  Harry  Bridges 
and  Jimmy  Hoffa  and  the  unions  respec- 
tively controlled  by  them. 

Many  of  those  who  have  made  a  study 
of  commimism  and  who  know  the 
records  of  both  Bridges  and  Hoffa  ap- 
pear to  feel  that  Jimmy  Hoffa  is  no 
match  for  Bridges  and  are  apprehensive 
that  the  Hoffa-Bridges  association  will 
open  opportunity  flor  Communist  infil- 
tration of  the  Teamsters — with  the 
strong  probability  that  Bridges  ulti- 
mately will  dominate  both  unions. 

Harry  Bridges,  as  we  all  know,  is  re- 
puted to  be  one  of  the  top  Communists 
in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Interest  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Mr.  Bridges 
is  not  so  coy  as  Mr.  Hoffa  regardmg  a 
nationwide  paralyzing  strike  in  the 
transportation  industry. 

According  to  the  April  10,  1961,  issue 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror.  Mr.  Bridges 
is  quoted  in  his  interview  with  reporter 
Dan  Swinton  as  saying  that  any  Govern- 
ment attack  on  him  and  Mr.  Hoffa  would 
mean  a  paralyzing  strike  on  the  Nation's 
land  and  sea  transportation  system. 

He  further  said :  | 

We  have  the  powe*".  We  can  tie  up  the 
country  from  coast  to  coast.  •  •  •  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  a  cam- 
paign speech,  said  he  would  get  me.  Me  and 
Hoffa.    Let  them  try  It. 

Who  will  say  there  is  no  danger?  Is 
this  not  a  threat?  Does  it  not  menace 
the  security  and  well  being  of  our  coun- 
try? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  a  growing 
alliance  between  Hoffa  and  Bridges. 
According  to  the  June  19.  1961,  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times,  these  two  interna- 
tional unions  had  formed  a  regional  pact 
in  northern  California.  The  Teamsters. 
I  understand,  also  have  a  mutual  assist- 
ance pact  with  the  Red  dominated  Mine, 
Mill  &  Smelter  Workers  Union  which 
quite  some  time  ago  was  kicked  out  of 
the  CIO  because  it  was  Communist  con- 
trolled. 

In  a  speech  at  Atlantic  City  on  July 
7,  1960.  to  the  Over-the-Road  and  Gen- 
eral Hauling  Trade  Division  of  the  East- 
em  Conference  of  Teamsters.  Mr.  Hoffa 
said: 

When  I  came  to  this  office.  I  recognized  the 
futility  of  trying  to  flght  and  pit  one  union 
against  the  other  and  I  traveled  to  the  west 
coast  to  sit  down  with  Harry  Bridges  and 
his  organization. 

In  an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
April  11.  1961.  issue  by  Dan  Swinton.  Mr. 
Hoffa  was  quoted  as  saying  in  a  long 
distance  telephone  address  to  a  joint 
Teamsters-Longshoremen's  meeting  in 
Oakland.  Calif.,  last  December: 

I  have  dreamed  of  a  night  like  this  for  a 
long  time — the  Longshoremen,  Warehouse- 
men, and  Teamsters  under  one  root  with 
International  officers  talking  from  the  same 
platform.  We  used  to  flght  like  hell.  Now 
we  are  holding  handa.  I  hope  the  brotherly 
love  keeps  up  for  a  long  time. 

Bridges  reciprocated  and  personally 
appeared  at  the  Miami  conference  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 


where — according  to  the  Communist 
paper  the  Worker  of  July  16.  1961— he 
got  a  tremendous  ovation  from  the 
Teamsters  as  he  reached  a  new  high  in 
rabble-rousing  with  the  shout: 

To  hell  with  the  Kennedy-Landrum-Orlf- 
fln  law. 

This  same  Worker  article  quoted 
Bridges  as  having  told  the  Teamsters: 

(Jimmy  and  I|  have  a  number  of  things 
In  common.  Among  them  the  many  efforts 
the  Government  has  made  to  Jail  us — but 
without  success. 

The  National  Guardian  of  July  17, 
1961,  on  page  4,  reported  on  the  "eco- 
nomic fruits  of  unity"  as  being  "verified" 
with  a  consummation  of  a  joint  effort  of 
Bridges  and  Hoffa. 

Today,  these  two  men,  if  not  Mr. 
Hoffa  alone — and  I  think  he  has — have 
the  greatest  unrestrained  and  the  most 
potential  economic  pKJwer  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  distressing  to  think  of  what 
he  or  they  can  and  may  do  with  it.  But 
even  more  frightening  and  imthinkable 
would  be  the  realization  of  Hoffa's  am- 
bition to  create  a  so-called  conference 
on  transportation  unity  which  would 
involve  a  mutual  aid  arrangement  be- 
tween all  or  most  of  the  approximately 
50  transportation  unions  in  this  country 
with  more  than  3  million  members 
who  are  engaged  in  maintaining  and 
operating  facilities  for  the  transportation 
of  goods  and  people  on  land,  on  sea,  and 
in  the  air. 

I  proiX)se  with  this  legislation  to  curb 
those  powers  and  insure  that  the  su- 
premacy of  Government  shall  not  be  thus 
challenged. 

I  digress  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  at 
this  moment,  under  the  Constitution, 
does  not  have  the  power  to  legally  close 
down  the  transE>ortation  facilities  of  this 
country.  Both  Hoffa  and  Bridges  ac- 
knowledge they  have  such  power.  Where 
did  they  get  it?  How  are  they  going  to 
keep  it?  Are  they  going  to  keep  it?  A 
promise  by  one  of  them  that  they  will 
not  use  it  is  not  adequate  when  the  other 
one  boasts  that  they  have  the  r>ower  and 
can  use  it. 

Where  is  the  responsibility  for  the 
continuation  of  the  threat  and  the  men- 
ace of  which  I  speak?  It  is  right  here  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Do 
we  have  the  vision,  the  understanding, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  courage  to  deal 
with  it  effectively?  I  hope  we  have.  On 
them  mry  well  depend  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  this  country  in  the  critical  pe- 
riod immediately  ahead  of  us.  Nobody 
knows  yet  just  how  great  is  the  crisis 
confronting  us.  Nobody  knows  what 
perils  tomorrow  may  bring.  If  we  are 
told  they  will  not  strike  in  time  of  war. 
I  answer  that  the  record  refutes  it.  They 
will  if  they  think  they  can  use  the  power 
and  pressure  they  have  to  enforce  and 
compel  obedience  to  their  will.  I  did  not 
think  they  would  strike  at  our  defense 
and  missile  plants  when  we  were  in  a 
race  with  a  deadly  enemy.  I  did  not 
think  they  would  strike  on  frivolous  is- 
sues. But  they  have,  and  they  did,  and 
we  are  further  behind  Russia  today  be- 
cause of  those  strikes  at  our  missile  sites. 


Whose  fault  is  that?  In  the  final 
judgment  the  fault  lies  with  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  has 
the  power  and  the  constitutional  duty  to 
enact  laws  which  are  fair  and  right  for 
labor  and  management  as  well.  Our 
laws  in  this  area  of  enterprise  should 
protect  the  public  interest  and  be  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  public  welfare. 

I  propose  this  legislation  to  curb  the 
excessive  powers  now  reposed  in  these 
imions  and  their  leaders.  I  propose  that 
we  maintain  and  defend  the  supremacy 
of  Government  over  the  power  and 
authority  of  any  union  or  any  leader 
thereof. 

We  should  no  longer  by  neglect  or 
indifference  fail  to  psiss  laws  to  protect 
our  economy  and  our  society  against  ac- 
tions in  restraint  of  trade  that  do  vio- 
lence to  the  principles  of  right  and  Jus- 
tice as  well  as  insufferable  injury  to  the 
public  welfare. 

In  conclusion,  I  make  no  contention 
that  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
in  its  present  form  reach  and  treat  every 
situation  that  may  cause  substantial  re- 
straints of  trade  in  the  transportation 
field  and  that  may  be  of  suflflcient  im- 
portance to  warrant  legislative  atten- 
tion and  relief.  It  is  hardly  possible  for 
a  single  statute  to  be  effective  against 
every  evasive  practice  which  later  may 
be  devised  and  attempted  in  order  to 
nullify  its  purpose  and  effect. 

I  expect  this  measure  to  meet  with 
stubborn  opposition. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  political 
risks  one  takes  when  he  insists  that  we 
should  have  a  rule  of  law  and  not  a  rule 
of  economic  force  in  those  areas  involv- 
ing the  national  security  and  welfare. 
We  need  a  rule  of  law  to  diminish  the 
area  of  labor  disputes  in  our  transporta- 
tion industries  and  to  protect  the  public. 

I  know  what  I  am  doing  is  not  popular 
politically,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  what 
I  seek  to  do  will  make  the  Government 
more  secure.  It  will  prevent  paralyzing 
strikes  which  could  occur,  and  which  I 
predict  some  day  will  occur,  if  this  union 
of  these  interests  continues  to  grow,  to 
season  and  strengthen.  Their  word — a 
promise  that  they  will  not  use  this  power 
to  bring  about  a  paralyzing  strike  in 
transportation — is  of  doubtful  validity  at 
best,  and  it  simply  is  not  enough  to  give 
us  that  assurance  up>on  which  we  can 
rely.  We  should  have  the  law  say  "they 
shall  not  do  it." 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this 
effort.  Let  us  pass  a  law  which  is  right 
and  fair  and  just,  which  will  protect  our 
country,  our  economy,  and  our  society. 
There  are  ways  to  obtain  proper  wages 
and  working  conditions.  The  President 
recently  appointed  a  commission.  It 
has  no  sanction  of  law.  However,  there 
might  well  have  been  passed  a  statute 
to  create  such  a  commission.  Invested 
with  the  same  powers  the  President  has 
conferred  upon  it  by  Executive  order,  to 
settle  the  problems,  rather  than  to  let 
the  public  be  made  the  victim  of  the 
whim,  caprice,  unreasonableness,  and 
arbitrariness  of  some  labor  leaders  who 
have  the  power  that  we  have  let  them 
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have  and  now  hesitate  to  take  away 
from  them,  (or  various  reasons,  I  sup- 
pose. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today 
ought  to  be  examined  critically.  I 
know  it  is  not  perfect. 

No  one  wants  to  do  an  injustice  to 
organized  labor  or  to  the  working  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  If  I  thought  this 
bill  would  have  that  overall  effect,  I 
would  not  introduce  it.  On  study  and 
careful  consideration,  it  may  well  be 
found  that  changes  and  revisions  are 
needed  in  the  language  it  now  contains. 
It  may  need  some  modifications.  On 
the  other  hand,  thorough  consideration 
may  well  indicate  that  it  needs  strength- 
ening. 

Anyway,  this  bill  marks  an  important 
step  in  applying  the  principle  of  anti- 
trust laws  to  restrain  the  use  of  exces- 
sive union  power  under  certain  circum- 
stances in  an  indispensable  industry. 
The  amendments  I  have  proposed  in  this 
measure  at  least  provide  a  starting  point 
for  study  of  this  grave  problem.  I  hope 
that  public  hearings  on  this  measure 
will  be  held  early  in  the  next  session  of 
the  Congress  and  that  all  interests  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  I 
shall  so  request.  I  invite  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  will  do  so  to  cosponsor  this 
measure  with  me  and  join  me  in  urging 
its  enactment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  address  my- 
self to  the  bill  which  the  Senator  has 
introduced,  which  I  have  not  read,  but  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  has  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  challenge  which  It 
ought  to  meet  in  its  deliberations  next 
year. 

I  served  for  5  years  on  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  a  contro- 
versial committee,  and  one  on  which  it 
is  difficult  to  get  Senators  to  serve.  I 
believe  that  Members  of  the  Congress 
believe  that  true  collective  bargaining 
ought  to  be  protected,  encouraged,  and 
strengthened. 

The  Senator  has  brought  to  our  at- 
tention circumstances  which  have  been 
developing  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
which  lead  us  to  inquire  whether  true 
collective  bargaining  is  practiced  always 
and  whether  the  national  Interest  is 
protected. 

First,  the  Senator  brought  to  our 
attention  several  months  ago,  following 
the  work  of  his  committee's  investiga- 
tions, the  great  abuses  of  the  principle 
of  collective  bargaining  taking  place  at 
our  missile  and  defense  bases.  The  Con- 
gress ought  to  face  up  to  this  situation, 
which  is  a  threat  to  oiu-  national  secu- 
rity. I  do  not  think  we  can  always  leave 
action  to  the  President  or  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  Congress  should  legis- 
late to  protect  its  Defense  Establish- 
ment against  the  abuses  of  collective 
bargaining,  against  unwarranted  strikes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce—I hope  I  can  do  so  this  week— a 
bill  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  strikes 
in  our  defense  installations.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult bill  to  draft.  So  was  the  bill  I  have 
today  introduced. 

No  one  wishes  to  do  anything  to  hurt 
the  men.    No  one  wishes  to  deprive  the 


workingmen  of  their  proper  rights. 
However,  we  would  like  to  do  something 
to  keep  the  men  from  being  used  by  their 
leaders,  or  misled  into  striking  for  frivo- 
lous reasons  and  to  shut  down  the  work 
on  our  defense  plants. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  seems  to  me  the  cri- 
teria could  be  spelled  out,  by  the  Con- 
gress relating  immediately  and  directly 
to  unwarranted  or  continued  strikes  at 
defense  plants  which  affect  the  security 
of  this  Nation,  and  procedures  could  be 
established  to  protect  the  national  In- 
terest. Some  of  the  strikes  at  the  mis- 
sile plants  were  actually  strikes  against 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  the  Senator 
has  stated  is  all  that  I  am  asking  in  the 
bill.  I  believe. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  that  legisla- 
tion could  be  spelled  out  relative  to 
strikes  at  defense  plants  vitally  con- 
nected with  national  security  without 
violating  the  principles  of  true  collective 
bargaining. 

Second,  it  has  become  more  apparent. 
I  believe,  in  the  past  few  years  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
relate  to  strikes  which  affect  national  se- 
curity and  health  are  not  wholly  ade- 
quate. I  believe  the  Congress  ought  to  go 
into  this  issue  again  next  year  to  see  if 
these  provisions  could  be  made  more 
adequate.  Such  action  would  not  be 
with  the  purpose  of  restricting  true  col- 
lective bargaining,  but  to  meet  the  issue 
that  when  collective  bargaining  has 
failed,  there  ought  to  be  more  effective 
procedures  to  protect  the  security  of  the 
country  and  the  public  welfare  and  in- 
terest. Surely  industry  and  labor  cannot 
object  to  protecting  the  country. 

As  I  said.  I  do  not  address  myself  to 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator,  but 
he  has  raised  the  issue  which  should  be 
considered  by  Congress. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  I  hope — as  I  am 
sure  they  will — that  all  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  give 
careful  study  to  the  measure.  As  I 
pointed  out,  it  is  not  perfect.  It  may 
need  modifications. 

I  would  not  press  the  bill,  or  any  pro- 
vision in  it.  If  I  thought  it  would  do  real 
violence  to  proper  collective  bargaining. 

I  do  not  believe  I  mentioned  in  my  pre- 
pared remarks  that  legitimate  labor,  in- 
cluding the  AFL-CIO  and  its  leadership, 
which  expelled  Mr.  Hoffa's  union  from 
the  house  of  labor,  had  better  take  warn- 
li\g.  The  power  that  is  reposed  in  this 
union  and  this  combination  of  unions 
is  such  that  it  can.  and  in  my  judgment 
probably  will,  unless  restraints  are  ap- 
plied, swallow  up  what  we  know  today  as 
tlje  AFL-CIO.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
ambition,  the  purpose,  or  the  restriction 
against  the  aims  of  what  is  in  the  making 
in  this  scheme.  We  j-hould  face  it.  Con- 
gress needs  to  face  the  issue  early  next 
year.  I  am  not  sure  that  time  will  not 
be  too  late. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  after  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  introduced  his  bill  to  make 
transportation  unions  subject  to  the 
antitrust  laws,  the  testimony  which  I 
gave  in  February  1950.  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


ciary on  S.  2912,  a  bill  I  had  Introduced 
to  make  all  unions  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws,  including  all  the  exhibits 
which  I  presented  to  that  subcommittee; 
and  also  a  statement  made  before  the 
subcommittee  in  behalf  of  my  bill  by 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Miller,  formerly  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  who  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
honor  graduate  of  Washington  &  Lee 
University;  an  honor  graduate  of  Har- 
vard Law  School,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  ablest  lawyer  who  has  served  in  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Office  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 

Statkmint  or  Hon.  A.  Wilus  Robebtson,  a 

US.  Senatob  Fsoic  THK  Stats  or  Vibginia 

Senator  Roboitson.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  committee.  It  la  the  boaat 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  legal  Jurispru- 
dence, aa  you  distinguished  lawyers  well 
know,  that  there  la  no  wrong  without  a  rem- 
edy; and  yet  we  face  a  situation  in  which 
many  segments  of  our  national  Industry  are 
being  grievously  hurt  and  In  which  all  con- 
sxuners  of  coal  are  being  hurt,  with  appar- 
ently no  adequate  remedy.  A  partial  remedy 
la  now  being  sought  In  the  courts  under  the 
Injunctive  processes  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
We  are  waiting  with  Interest  to  see  whether 
or  not  that  Is  even  a  partial  and  temporary 
remedy.  .  Certainly  It  can  be  no  more,  at 
best,  than  a  temporary  remedy  So  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
my  bin.  S.  2912,  which  la  Intended  to  pro- 
tect trade  and  commerce  against  unreason- 
able restraint  by  labor  organizations. 

This  bill  was  written  following  hearings 
which  I  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  The  committee 
report,  following  these  bearings,  concluded 
that  "the  order  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Imposing  a  3-day  workweek  Is  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  collective  bargaining.  If  this  usur- 
pation and  abuse  of  the  power  to  control  pro- 
duction and  price  is  tolerated  by  the  Con- 
gress. Its  unbridled  use  wUl  quickly  spread 
from  union  to  union,  from  Industry  to  In- 
dustry, and  the  Congress  will  never  regain 
Its  own  narrowly  circumscribed  power  to  con- 
trol the  economy  of  the  Nation  consistently 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. - 

My  bill  was  predicated  upon  these  find- 
ings In  the  belief  that  labor  leaders  and 
labor  unions  have  the  power,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  power  untU  Congress  acta, 
to  unreasonably  restrain  trade  to  any  ex- 
tent their  whims  dictate.  Including  control 
of  production  and  prices  by  unlawful  means 
as  well  as  lawful  means. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  offer  for  the 
files  of  your  conunlttee.  the  printed  hear- 
ings upon  the  economic  power  of  labor 
organizations  which  were  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee  from 
July  25  to  Augmt  26.  1949. 

Senator  Donnell.  May  I  Inquire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  a  copy  of  those  hear- 
ings will  be  available  aeparately  to  each 
member  of  the  subcommittee? 

Senator  Eastland.  They  will  be. 

I  would  like  to  place  In  the  record  a  copy 
of  a  report  by  the  Library  of  Congress  con- 
taining a  brief  history  of  antitrust  legis- 
lation in  this  country. 

(The  report  referred  to  Is  as  follows:) 
Thk  Librart  or  Conckess, 
Washington,  DC.  February  17,  1950. 
Mr.  Maukice  W.  Coveht, 

Counsel.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Room 
424.  Senate  Office  Building,  Wathing- 
ton.  D.C. 

Deab  Mx.  Coveht:  I  am  attaching  a  cor- 
rected copy  of  a  report  on  the  antitrust  laws 
and  union  activity.  This  was  originally  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  Congressman  Win- 
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gate  H.  Lucas,  of  Texas.  Although  the  re- 
port was  practlcaUy  completed  by  the  time 
Senator  Robebtson  Introduced  the  bUl  which 
Is  presently  the  subject  of  hearings  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  mention  was 
made  of  the  bill  without  any  attempt  at 
analysis. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service,  the  report  Is  an 
analysis  of  the  problems  Involved  and  makes 
no  reconunendatlons  (or  or  against  specific 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oustav  Peck, 
Senior  Specialist  in  Labor. 

"ANrriBUBT  Laws,  CoMPrniioN,  Unions,  and 
UNION  Activitt — The  Application  or 
Antitbust  Laws  to  Labob  Pbactices  Harm- 
ruL  TO  Market  Competition 

"(Prepared  at  the  request  of  Congressman 
Wlngate  H.  Lucas  by  Oustav  Peck,  senior 
specialist  In  labor,  assisted  by  Charles  D. 
Matthews,  January  27,  1950) 

"Combinations  which  tend  to  limit  the 
scope  or  Intensity  of  oompetition  in  business 
are  discouraged  or  prevented  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws.  The  Intention  of 
the  antltnut  laws  Is  that  competition  should 
prevaU  In  all  business  transactions  and  that 
monopoly  or  attempts  to  achieve  monopoly 
should  be  prohibited.  After  a  checkered  his- 
tory of  the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws 
to  unions  and  union  activity,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  finally  ruled  that  restraints  of  the 
antltrxut  laws  apply  as  a  general  proposition 
only  with  respect  to  combinations  of  busi- 
nessmen and  to  such  of  their  practices  as 
tend  to  limit  competition  and  create  monop- 
olies. However,  the  antitrust  laws  do  apply 
to  unions  and  union  activity  when  such 
activity  Is  carried  on  in  association  with  em- 
ployers to  limit  competition  or  to  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly.  In  the  Allen  Bradley  case 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  union 
could  not  have  been  restrained  under  the 
antitrust  laws  If  It  had  achieved  the  same 
monopolistic  results  but  had  acted  without 
the  cooperation  of  employers. 

"BBIEr   HISTOBT    Or   APPLICATION   OP    ANTITRUST 
LAWS   TO    UNIONS    AND    UNION    ACTIVITT 

"The  Immimlty  of  unions  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  has  not  always  been  as  extensive 
as  It  Is  today.  This  Immunity  developed 
partly  out  of  specific  legislation  exempting 
unions  and  some  of  ttieir  activities  from  the 
application  of  the  antdtriist  laws,  partly  from 
changing  Judicial  Interpretations,  and  partly 
from  the  evolution  of  labor  policy  in  other 
legislation  designed  tc  encourage  the  growth 
of  combinations  of  Morkers  and  exempting 
practices  of  unions  fnim  the  restraints  upon 
combinations  and  monopolistic  practices  Im- 
posed upon  business. 

"Analysts  of  these  phenomena  mark  out 
an  early  period  long  before  the  existence  of 
the  antitrust  laws  when  the  organization  of 
workers  Into  unions  for  purposes  of  mutual 
aid  and  bargaining  with  employers  was  Il- 
legal. Concerted  action  by  a  union  of  work- 
ers was  considered  a  conspiracy  against  the 
public  Interest.  Workers  were  Indicted  and 
held  guilty  under  the  conspiracy  laws  for 
combining  to  raise  their  wages.  Combina- 
tions of  workers  or,  as  we  would  say  today, 
the  forming  of  a  union  and  making  demands 
for  the  workers  as  a  unit  had  been  Illegal  for 
centvirles  under  British  law  and  this  was  car- 
ried over  Into  American  law.  In  other 
words,  It  may  be  sakl  that  during  the  pe- 
riod of  Industrial  history  extending  until 
approximately  the  third  quarter  of  the 
19th  century,  society,  as  expressed  through 
the  legislature  and  the  courts,  was  hostile 
to  the  development  of  combinations  or 
unions  among  workers. 

"In  the  meanwhile  small  unions  of  Jour- 
neymen continued  to  develop  In  the  United 
States  and  to  endeavor  by  united  action  to 
Improve  their  position  with  respect  to  their 
employers.    Distinctions  began  to  be  made 


in  cases  before  the  courts  between  lawful  and 
unlawful  acts  of  unions — a  recognition  that 
tuilons  might  act  lawfully.  WhUe  some 
union  activities  were  restrained,  others  were 
not.  In  the  United  States,  particularly  after 
the  decision  In  Commonwealth  v.  Hunt 
(Mass.)  In  1842,  the  legality  of  unions 
as  such  was  recognized.  However,  In 
the  subsequent  period  the  problem  re- 
mained that  of  determining  which  actions  of 
unions  were  legal  and  which  Illegal. 

"It  was  In  this  second  phase  of  public 
reaction  to  unions — the  one  frequently 
characterized  as  that  of  toleration  rather 
than  hostility — that  the  controversy  as  to 
whether  unions  should  be  subject  to  the 
antitrust  laws  developed.  The  antltrxist 
laws  grew  out  of  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
the  growth  of  trusts  and  business  combina- 
tions and  the  power  such  combinations  ex- 
ercised over  other  business  and  consumers. 
There  has  been  a  historic  controversy  as  to 
whether  contracts  In  restraint  of  trade  made 
Illegal  by  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  of 
1890  Included  or  were  intended  to  Include 
the  activities  of  trade  unions.  This  con- 
troversy has  been  more  or  less  effectively 
determined  by  successive  legislative  acts 
and  by  Supreme  Court  decisions  regarding 
congressional  Intent  and  the  full  meaning 
of  the  antltnjst  laws. 

"When  the  Sherman  Antltriut  Act  was 
under  dlscxisslon,  specific  question  was 
raised  In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
considering  the  bill  and  also  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  as  to  whether  the  activities  of 
trade  unions  might  be  considered  as  In 
restraint  of  trade.  The  act  as  passed  said 
nothing  specific  about  trade  unions.  Thus, 
after  the  act  became  effective  the  con- 
troversy continued  as  to  whether  union  ac- 
tivity could  be  restrained  under  It.  In  case 
after  case  the  courts  were  confronted  with 
problems  of  apparent  restraints  on  trade  In 
which  unions  were  Involved.  The  Supreme 
Court  finally  had  to  act  on  such  a  case,  the 
famous  Danbury  Hatters  case.  The  court 
ruled  that  the  secondary  boycott  Instituted 
by  the  United  Hatters  of  America  against 
Loewe  Sc  Co.  was  'a  combination  In  restraint 
of  trade  and  commerce  cmiong  the  several 
States.  In  the  sense  In  which  those  words 
are  used  In  the  [Sherman]  act.'  Thus  we 
arrived  at  the  position  that,  while  unions 
as  such  were  legal — at  least  the  act  of  or- 
ganizing Into  a  union  was  no  longer  re- 
garded as  a  conspiracy  against  the  public — 
their  activities  could  be  restrained  by  the 
provisions  In  the  Sherman  Antltriist  Act. 
In  this  case  a  peaceful  boycott  was  declared 
Illegal  and  damages  Imposed  because  the 
boycott  Interfered  with  Interstate  transac- 
tions. 

"With  the  growth  of  corporations,  larger 
business  units,  and  trusts,  there  developed 
not  only  an  Increasing  fear  that  business 
combination  and  monopoly  would  take  the 
place  of  competition  among  many  smaller 
units,  but  also  a  more  favorable  reaction  to 
the  arguments  of  labor  spokesmen  that  la- 
bor was  not  a  commodity  and  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  laws  enacted  relative  to  mo- 
nopolies In  production  and  commerce  and 
to  the  conduct  of  competitive  business.  If 
the  final  version  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  did  not  succeed  In  making  this  dis- 
tinction prevail,  the  Clayton  Act.  passed  in 
1914,  attempted  to  do  so  more  emphatically. 

"This  act,  while  It  deals  with  restraints  of 
trade  and  monopolies  like  the  Sherman  Act, 
also  tried  to  spell  out  the  applicability  of 
the  restraining  measures  to  unions  and 
union  activity.  It  avers  that  nothing  In  the 
antitrust  laws  shall  be  construed  to  forbid 
the  existence  or  operation  of  labor  organiza- 
tions and  that  labor  organizations  shall 
not  be  construed  to  be  Illegal  com- 
binations or  conspiracies  In  restraint  of 
trade.  There  are  a  number  of  other  pro- 
visions In  the  Clayton  Act  regarding  the 
protection  of  unions  and  limitations  on  the 
Issue  of  Injunctions  in  labor  disputes. 


"The  passage  of  the  Clayton  Act  was  en- 
thusiastically received  by  the  spokesmen 
for  organized  labor  and  they  thought  that 
now  at  last  they  were  freed  from  the  re- 
straints of  the  Sherman  Act.  However,  the 
courts  Interpreted  the  act  In  actual  cases 
before  them  In  such  a  way  as  to  restore  the 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  labor  organizations.  If  not  labor 
organizations  as  such,  were  still  subject  to 
the  antitrust  laws.  In  Duplex  Co.  v.  Deering 
(1921)  the  Supreme  Court  restrained  the 
Machinists  Union  from  engaging  In  a  sec- 
ondary boycott.  'By  no  fair  or  permissible 
construction.'  said  the  Supreme  Court,  'can 
It  (the  Clayton  Act)  be  taken  as  authorizing 
an  activity  otherwise  vmlawful.  or  enabling 
a  normally  lawful  organization  to  l>ecome  a 
cloak  for  an  Illegal  combination  In  restraint 
of  trade  as  defined  by  the  antitrust  laws.' 
In  a  number  of  other  cases  criminal  prosecu- 
tions and  actions  for  damages  were  sus- 
tained even  though  the  cause  of  the  action 
were  ordinary  objectives  of  unions  in  a  labor 
dispute.  Labor-union  activity  which  ob- 
structed Interstate  commerce  continued  to 
be  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

"In  subsequent  years  suits  continued  to  be 
brought  against  xuilon  activities  both  under 
the  Sherman  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act.  In 
Apex  Hosiery  Co.  T.  Leader  (1940)  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  union  activity  which 
does  damage  to  a  plant  or  a  business  or  Inter- 
rupts Interstate  commerce  Is  not  therefore 
a  conspiracy  In  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  This  left  out  of  the  sphere  of  antitrust 
law  action  all  those  union  activities  which 
were  designed  to  cope  with  an  employer  In 
a  labor  dispute  and  might  be  hurtful  to  such 
an  employer  but  which  had  only  Incidental 
effects  on  the  market  and  prices.  This  case 
made  clearer  than  ever  that  the  antitrust 
laws  were  to  apply  to  attempts  to  restrict 
production  or  control  the  market  to  the  det- 
riment of  piirchasers  and  consumers  of  goods 
and  services  rather  than  to  union  activity. 
It  left  serious  doubt  whether  any  of  the 
normal  activities  of  labor  unions  In  their  own 
Interest  were  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  United 
States  v.  Hutcheson  (1941)  reinforced  this 
conclusion.  The  Immunity  was  made  well- 
nigh  airtight  In  Hunt  v.  Crumboch  (1945), 
In  which  the  Court  held  that  a  union's  ac- 
tion's In  refusing  to  admit  to  membership 
employees  of  a  nonunion  employer,  while  at 
the  same  time  refusing  to  permit  union  em- 
ployees to  work  for  this  employer,  did  not 
violate  the  antitrust  laws  though  these  ac- 
tions destroyed  the  business. 

"In  1932  Congress  had  passed  the  Norrls- 
La  Ouardla  Act,  which  Is  generally  regarded 
as  an  act  dealing  with  the  Issue  of  Injunc- 
tions In  labor  disputes.  However,  one  other 
provision  of  the  Norrls-La  Guardla  Act  Is 
an  Important  landmark  In  the  removal  of 
union  activity  from  the  restraints  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  This  was  the  broadening  of 
the  definition  of  a  labor  dispute  to  Include  is- 
sues not  only  between  an  employer  and  his 
employees,  but  also  between  a  union  or 
group  of  employees  and  an  employer,  or  be- 
tween several  unlonp  and  one  or  more  em- 
ployers or  employers'  associations.  The  per- 
sons Involved,  therefore,  need  not  stand  In 
the  relation  of  employer  and  employee. 
One  who  Is  engaged  In  the  same  Industry, 
trade,  craft,  or  occupation  In  which  the  dis- 
pute occurs  may  be  considered  a  partici- 
pant. One  who  has  a  direct  or  Indirect  In- 
terest In  the  dispute  may  be  considered  a 
participant.  A  member,  officer,  or  agent  of 
a  union  or  an  employers'  association,  en- 
gaged In  the  same  Industry,  trade,  craft, 
or  occupation  In  which  the  dispute  occurs 
may  be  a  participant.  The  union  or  asso- 
ciation may  be  composed  either  In  whole  or 
In  part  of  persons  engaged  In  the  Industry, 
trade,  craft,  or  occupation. 

"This  broadened  definition  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute not  only  greatly  widens  the  range  of 
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activity  at  unions  by  making  It  poulble  for 
unions  or  tbelr  officers  to  engage  In  dis- 
putes with  employers  who  may  not  even  em- 
ploy any  members  of  the  union  or  may  be 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
the  locale  of  a  union  which  regards  Its  in- 
terests as  affected,  but  also,  because  in  this 
and  In  other  laws,  actions  performed  In  the 
course  of  a  labor  dispute  are  frequently  ex- 
empted or  given  special  treatment  under 
the  terms  of  such  laws.  Broadening  the 
definition  of  a  labor  dispute  broadens  the 
exemption  or  area  of  special  treatment  for 
all  matters  which  come  up  or  are  tied  to  a 
labor  dispute. 

"In  the  Hutcheson  case  this  broadened 
definition  of  a  labor  dispute  played  an  Im- 
portant part.  The  Court  ruled  that  the  facts 
charged  were  within  the  free  scope  accorded 
workers  by  the  Clayton  Act.  'unless  the  de- 
fendants cannot  invoice  that  act  because 
outsiders  to  the  immediate  dispute  also  share 
In  the  conduct.'  The  Court  then  went  on  to 
say:  'Congress  in  the  Norrls-La  Guardla  Act 
has  expressed  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  defined  its  conception  of  a  "labor 
dispute  "  In  terms  that  no  longer  leave  room 
for  doubt.'  This  broadening  of  the  Im- 
munity of  union  activity  was  made  possible 
by  the  definition  of  a  labor  dispute  In  the 
Norrls-La  Ouardia  Act.  No  longer  did  It  make 
any  difference  if  outsiders  to  the  Immediate 
dispute  also  shared  In  the  strike  and  boycott. 

"In  Allen  Bradley  Co.  v.  Local  Union  No.  3 
{ 1946 ) ,  the  inununlty  of  unions  and  union 
activity  from  the  operation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  was  limited  when  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  unions  cannot  with  Impunity  aid 
and  abet  businessmen  who  are  violating  the 
antitrust  laws  and  that  business  activities 
In  restraint  of  trade  cannot  hide  under  the 
Immunity  of  vuiions.  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Court  acknowledged  that.  If  the  union 
had  been  able  to  achieve  the  same  monopo- 
listic results  without  the  cooperation  of  em- 
ployers, It  could  not  have  been  restrained 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  The  peaceful  ac- 
tivities of  unions  pursued  In  their  own  In- 
terest In  a  labor  dispute  were  not  to  be 
regarded  as  coming  within  the  restraints  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  even  though  It  could  be 
shown  that  an  obstruction  to  Interstate  com- 
merce has  resulted. 

"Other  cases  In  the  Supreme  Court  and 
In  the  lower  courts  have  since  followed  the 
rulings  In  the  Apex,  Hutcheson.  Crumboch. 
and  Allen  Bradley  cases.  As  this  Is  not  a 
legal  brief,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  cite 
all  the  cases.  The  object  Is  to  point  out  the 
steps  by  which  the  original  doubt  as  to 
whether  unions  and  union  activity  were 
subject  tc  the  antitrust  laws  have  been  re- 
solved In  favor  of  union  Immunity  from  these 
laws. 

"COVEKNMXNT   POLICT   WTTH    REFEaEMCZ  TO 
COMBINATIONS  OF  EMPLOTEXS 

"While  combinations  of  business  which 
tended  to  restrain  competition  and  to  achieve 
monopoly  were  made  Illegal  under  the  anti- 
trust laws,  combinations  of  workers  for  mu- 
tual aid  and  protection  came  to  be  encour- 
aged as  a  national  policy.  We  have  reviewed 
the  earlier  history  when  unions  were  first 
regarded  as  conspiracies  against  the  public 
and  then  legalized  as  organizations  which 
had  as  their  purpose  the  benefits  of  em- 
ployees rather  than  harm  to  third  parties  or 
to  the  public. 

"There  are  students  of  the  antitrust  laws 
who  hold  the  position  that  Congress  never 
Intended  labor  organizations  to  be  subject  to 
this  legislation.  Whatever  the  conclusions 
might  be  regarding  congressional  Intent  In 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  of  1890.  It  Is  clear 
that  In  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914  and  in  the 
Norrls-La  Qcardia  Act  of  1932.  Congress  did 
Intend  to  give  labor  organizations  some  sort 
of  Immunity  from  the  antitrust  laws.  We 
have   traced   through   a  few  of  the  leading 


cases  to  show  bow  the  Supreme  Court  finally 
arrived  at  this  conclusion. 

"Beginning  with  the  Norrls-La  Ouardia  Act 
and  continuing  through  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act  of  1933  and  the  Wagner 
Act  of  1935,  successive  Congresses  clearly  de- 
veloped the  policy  not  merely  of  tolerating 
imlons  but  of  protecting  the  conditions  of 
their  development  and  encouraging  their 
growth.  The  Norrls-La  Ouardia  Act  empha- 
sized the  public  importance  under  modem 
economic  conditions  of  protecting  the  right 
of  employees  to  organize  Into  unions  and  to 
engage  In  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  and  other  mu- 
tual aid  and  protection.  Now  unions  are 
combinations  of  workers  which  attempt  to 
have  within  their  membership  all  employees 
of  the  same  class,  craft,  or  industry,  depend- 
ing upon  the  particular  way  In  which  they 
are  organized. 

"Having  foreshadowed  the  public  policy 
of  protecting  unions,  widened  the  concept 
of  Industrial  disputes,  and  greatly  relieved 
unions  from  the  Injunctive  process  In  the 
Norrls-La  Ouardia  Act,  the  Government  em- 
barked on  a  program  In  1933  In  the  NIRA 
which,  under  section  7(a),  established  the 
right  of  workers  to  organize  and  to  bargain 
collectively  with  their  employers.  When  this 
right  was  challenged  or  when  question  about 
Its  application  arose,  the  Government  sent 
agents  Into  the  field  to  try  to  effectuate  the 
national  policy.  The  first  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  was  established  under  the 
NIRA,  with  Senator  Wagner  himself  as  Chair- 
man, and  this  Board  tried  to  give  meaning 
and  content  to  the  right  to  organize  and  to 
the  right  of  workers  to  select  unions  of  their 
own  choosing  embodied  In  the  NIRA. 

"The  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  which 
was  passed  In  1935,  avowedly  adopted  this 
same  principle  of  protecting  the  right  to  or- 
ganize and  to  combine  Into  unions.  No  se- 
rious question  seems  to  have  been  raised  In 
responsible  legislative  councils  that  some 
labor  combinations  might  tend  to  lessen 
competition  or  create  monopoly.  Unions 
were  very  weak  at  the  time,  with  hardly  more 
than  3  million  members  In  the  whole  Nation 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Norrls-La 
Ouardia  Act,  and  these  were  concentrated 
In  a  few  industries  like  mining,  railroads, 
newspaper  printing,  and  the  apparel  trades. 
At  that  time  there  was  practically  no  effec- 
tive union  organization  In  such  basic  manu- 
facturing Industries  as  steel,  chemicals,  au- 
tomobiles, rubber,  and  electrical  products  or 
In  the  utilities  or  services. 

"The  foundation  of  the  NLRA.  as  Indi- 
cated in  Its  preamble.  Is  that  employers  are 
strong — strong  enough  to  dictate  the  terms 
of  employment — and  that  Individual  work- 
ers are  weak  and  helpless  In  dealing  with 
these  aggregations  of  capital  which  are  our 
representative  corporations.  Employers  have 
fought  unions  In  the  past  and  had  In  a 
measure  been  protected  In  their  opposition 
by  older  legal  concepts.  All  this  was  now 
to  be  changed.  Employers  were  told  that 
they  must  cease  and  desist  from  engaging  in 
specific  practices  which  would  hinder  work- 
ers who  desired  to  combine  Into  unions  and 
also  that  they  must  bargain  with  such  union 
as  the  workers  selected   to  represent  them. 

"After  a  period  of  operation,  the  Wagner 
Act  came  to  be  regarded  as  one-sided  by 
many  critics.  In  that  It  placed  obligations 
on  the  employer  to  do  certain  things  and 
to  refrain  from  doing  other  things,  while  It 
placed  no  obligations  on  the  unions  with 
respect  to  collective  bargaining.  Collective 
bargaining  was  not  defined  under  the  Wag- 
ner Act.  Thus,  later  on  employers  charged 
that,  when  imlons  were  strong  enough,  some 
of  them  refused  to  bargain  or  tried  to  dictate 
terms  to  the  employers.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme.  all  sorts  of  subjects  later  were  brought 
to  the  bargaining  table  which  never  had  been 


regarded  as  matten  for  coIlectlTe  bargain- 
ing at  the  tlHM  of  Xti»  passage  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act. 

"Howerer,  the  historical  record  Is  clear  that 
the  Congress  piupoaely  and  Intentionally 
made  the  NLRA  one  sided.  It  did  so  be- 
cause of  the  prevailing  opinion  that,  despite 
the  existence  of  the  antitrust  laws  for  some 
40-odd  years,  business  had  grown  big  and 
powerful  and  that  individual  workers  were 
not  able  to  bargain  effectively  regarding  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment.  The 
purpose  of  the  Wagner  Act  was  to  carry  out 
the  promise  of  section  7(a)  of  the  NLRA: 
to  protect  the  right  to  organize;  to  penalize 
employers  who  Interferred  with  such  right; 
and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  trade  unions 
or  combinations  of  workers  for  mutual  aid 
and  protection. 

"Experience  with  the  Wagner  Act  created 
problems  which  had  not  been  anticipated 
when  the  act  was  first  passed.  Some  of  the 
Individual  States,  having  pasred  little  Wag- 
ner Acts,  soon  began  to  modify  these  acts 
to  place  obligations  upon  unions  and  to 
develop  other  procedures  and  controls  on 
the  course  of  collective  bargaining.  The 
Congress  seriously  considered,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed,  a  radical  revision 
of  the  Wagner  Act  In  1941;  but.  after  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  efforts  at  such  modi- 
fications were  dropped  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  Numerous  bills  were  Introduced 
after  the  war.  and  In  the  debates  In  Con- 
gress these  finally  eventuated  In  a  new  law — 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act — which  Is  an  elaborate 
amendment  to  the  Wagner  Act  and  contains 
many  new  provisions  which  have  the  effect 
of  placing  obligations  on  labor  organizations 
and  greatly  Influencing  the  practices  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

"However,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  like  the 
Wagner  Act.  continues  the  national  policy 
of  encouraging  combinations  of  employees 
Into  unions.  It  attempts  to  eliminate  coer- 
cion with  respect  to  such  organization  and 
Its  severest  critics  allege  that  It  has  the  effect 
of  reverting  to  a  large  degree  to  Individual 
bargaining.  But  this  view  Is  rather  extreme; 
It  is  made  by  those  who.  having  become 
accustomed  to  the  relative  freedom  of  activ- 
ity of  unions,  revolted  against  the  limitations 
on  union  activities  which  are  embodied  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  Is  true  that  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  unions  may  not  now 
engage  In  certain  practices.  The  act  also 
makes  certain  strikes  Illegal.  But  the  funda- 
mental proposition  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
remains  that  of  creating  conditions  under 
which  It  Is  made  {>os8lble  by  legal  means  for 
workers  to  organize  into  unions  and  to  select 
representatives  of   their  own   choosing. 

"QUESTIONS  BAISEO   BT   THE   CXOWTH   OF  UNION 
POWEX 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  positive  provi- 
sions In  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
have  protected  the  right  of  workers  to  or- 
ganize free  of  the  opposition  or  Interference 
of  employers  and  that  It  has  resulted  In  a 
sharp  Increase  In  union  activity  and  union 
power.  The  Increase  In  union  membership 
Is  most  striking.  From  a  low  point  of  ap- 
proximately 3  million  members  In  1932. 
union  membership  has  lncreas(Hl  to  approxi- 
mately 16  million  members  today.  More- 
over, this  Is  not  a  membership  dispersed 
over  many  plants  without  real  power  In  the 
shops.  It  represents  the  consummation  of 
some  50,000  or  more  contracts  with  employers 
In  all  the  Industries  of  the  country.  There 
are  no  longer  any  Industries  of  Importance 
that  do  not  recognize  and  deal  with  their 
workers  as  combinations  of  employees  repre- 
sented by  a  vmlon. 

"The  Increase  In  union  membership  and 
union  contracts  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  steady  Increase  In  the  subjects  concerning 
which  collective  bargaining  Is  conducted.  At 
first  such  bargaining  was   necessarily  on   • 
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local  basis;  but.  as  unions  Increased  in  power 
and  Influence,  the  national  organization  and 
even  the  federations  played  Increasingly  Im- 
portant rolee  In  the  bargaining  process. 
There  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  national 
and  industrywide  bargaining  In  one  form 
or  anoUier.  In  such  bargaining,  union  rep- 
resentatives have  used  whatever  devices  were 
at  hand  and  practically  all  of  them  were 
legal.  Some  devices  proved  more  effective 
than  others.  Even  the  simplest  and  most 
generally  approved  device,  that  of  refrain- 
ing from  work  under  conditions  not  accept- 
able to  the  workers,  takes  on  entirely  differ- 
ent aspects  and  consequences  when  Indulged 
in  by  a  union  of  50.000  or  100,000  or  several 
hundred  thousand  workers  In  an  Industry 
where  the  union  controls  all  the  employees 
of  such  an  Industry.  Strikes  originally  were 
called  against  Individual  companies  as  a 
means  of  forcing  them  through  competitive 
pressure  to  accede  to  union  conditions. 
Throughout  most  of  the  history  of  unions 
there  was  generally  a  nonunion  sector  in  all 
industries  and  this  tended  to  preserve  com- 
petitive conditions  and  to  make  the  union 
shop  competitive  as  well.  Even  the  power- 
ful United  Mine  Workers,  whose  history  as 
an  effective  union  of  workers  goes  back  to  the 
l»th  century,  had  to  contend  with  impor- 
tant nonunion  mines  rlpht  up  to  the  period 
of  the  NRA  and  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  When  a  mine  or  an  area  or  a 
district  was  struck,  the  rest  of  the  Industry 
located  In  different  States  In  the  Nation 
continued  to  operate.  The  same  was  true 
m  the  apparel  Industry  or  in  various  machine 
shops  and  foundries  where  a  certain  amount 
of  union  organization  was  to  be  found. 

"With  the  centrallHBtlon  of  union  activity 
and  the  growth  of  regional,  national,  and 
Industrywide  bargaining,  the  power  to  with- 
hold the  labor  supply  of  the  entire  Industry 
and  effectively  to  prevent  others  from  work- 
ing was  seen  as  the  power  to  determine  when 
and  on  what  terms  such  Industries  were  to 
operate.  In  recent  years  at  different  times, 
although  somewhat  overlapping,  the  coal- 
mining Indxutry,  tbe  steel  industry,  the 
automobile  Industry,  and  the  electrical 
manufacturing  Industry  were  effectively  shut 
down  and  for  weeks  or  months  no  member 
of  the  Industry  under  the  control  of  the 
union  In  that  Industry  engaged  In  produc- 
tion at  all. 

"It  Is  this  power  to  determine  when  and 
on  what  terms  whole  Industries  shall  operate 
which  Is  now  pointed  to  when  critics  speak 
of  labor  monopoly.'  The  term  'labor  monop- 
oly' does,  however,  have  a  more  generalized 
meaning.  In  earlier  discussions,  'labor 
monopoly'  meant  the  closed  shop,  while  the 
'open  shop,'  now  regarded  as  the  nonunion 
shop,  Implied  that  union  and  nonunion 
workers  might  be  employed  side  by  side. 
SuccessfvU  unions  are  or  try  to  be  monop- 
olies in  this  sense  because  they  have  as 
their  aim  inclusion  within  their  member- 
ship of  all  the  workers  employed  In  the  craft, 
trade,  or  Industry.  The  condition  when 
unions  bargained  only  for  their  members 
while  there  were  large  numbers  of  nonunion 
members  In  the  plant  was  short-lived  In 
American  history. 

"The  closed  shop  as  such  as  now  Illegal  un- 
der the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  but  the  union  shop 
is  legal  If  favored  in  an  election  by  a  majority 
of  thoae  eligible  to  vote.  The  union  shop 
means  that  only  members  of  the  union  may 
be  employed  In  the  occupation  or  industry 
after  a  probationary  period  and  that  the 
employer  must  discharge  a  worker  who  re- 
fuses to  pay  union  duee.  While  regarded 
as  leea  monopolistic  than  the  closed  shop, 
since  It  leaves  with  the  employer  rather 
than  the  union  pow<er  to  enlarge  and  select 
his  employees,  the  union  nonetheless  repre- 
sents all  the  employees  and  acta  for  them  as 
a  unit.  It  the  test  or  monopoly  la  the  abU- 
Ity  to  control  the  entire  labor  supply  or  to 
withhold  the  services  of  the  entire  labor  sup- 


ply until  some  matter  or  other  of  Interest  to 
the  union  as  a  whole  Is  settled  to  Its  satla- 
factlon,  all  successful  unions  are  labor 
monopolies,  or  at  least  they  strive  to  become 
labor  monopolies.  Tbe  established  right  to 
'monopoly'  In  this  sense  Is  only  another  term 
for  'union.* 

"However.  It  should  be  noted  that  such  a 
generalized  concept  of  monopoly  carries  over 
Into  the  field  of  industrial  relations,  where 
'monopolies'  of  this  sort  are  encouraged,  con- 
cepts which  grew  out  of  ptirely  business 
transactions.  Under  our  laws,  to  control  the 
market  for  commodities  with  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  competition  and  creating 
monopolies  is  Illegal;  but  to  control  the  mar- 
ket for  labor  for  the  purposes  of  permitting 
one  or  more  designated  representatives  of 
labor  to  bargain  over  wages  and  other  con- 
ditions of  their  work  has  been  encouraged  as 
public  policy  and  is  perfectly  legal. 

"There  is  now  a  powerful  tradition,  but- 
tressed by  law  and  court  decisions,  that  Gov- 
ernment should  protect  the  weak  against 
the  strong.  In  labor  relations  this  has  meant 
that  Government  should  protect  the  right 
of  workers  to  organize  In  order  to  be  able 
to  deal  on  equal  terms  with  aggregations  of 
capital  and  that  it  should  lay  down  mini- 
mum standards  regarding  employment, 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions.  Be- 
yond these  minimum  standards  collective 
bargaining  is  depended  upon  to  attain  fair 
adjustments  which  the  economy  can  afford 
and  can  bear.  To  Interfere  with  the  organ- 
ization or  practices  of  either  side  in  collective 
bargaining  is  regarded  as  unfair  or  discrim- 
inatory by  those  who  have  come  to  believe 
that  collective  bargaining  always  results  in 
an  Ideal  solution  for  the  parties  at  Interest 
and  for  .he  general  public.  Particularly  they 
feel  that  the  alternatives  to  collective  bar- 
gaining— individual  bargaining  or  the  Gov- 
ernment fixing  of  wages  and  prices — would 
be  even  less  satisfactory. 

"However,  dissatisfaction  with  the  effects 
of  certain  practices  of  collective  bargaining 
upon  the  public  interest  and  upon  the  com- 
petitive economic  system  has  brought  forth 
numerous  proposals  and  legislative  enact- 
ments in  botii  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  modify  laissez-faire  in  col- 
lective bargaining.  This  means  modifying 
the  law  and  practice  of  collective  bargaining 
and  the  conduct  of  Industrial  relations. 
Considering  both  State  legislation  and  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  complete  freedom  of  the 
parties  has  already  been  modified  in  numer- 
ous ways,  such  as  formalizing  the  steps 
which  must  be  taken  before  any  strikes  are 
permitted,  making  strikes  for  certain  objec- 
tives Illegal  and  outlawing  certain  types  of 
strikes,  protiibltlng  the  inclusion  of  specified 
matters  in  collective-bargaining  agreements. 
Imposing  legal  obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties on  unions,  designating  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices of  unions  and  eliminating  certain 
union  practices,  such  as  the  closed  shop, 
secondary  boycotts,  and  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes. In  addition,  legal  requirements  have 
been  imposed  on  the  internal  management 
of  unions,  such  as  limitations  on  Initiation 
fees  and  dues,  tlie  publication  of  financial 
statements,  protection  of  members  from  dis- 
missal and  laying  down  conditions  of  quali- 
fication for  union  officers.  Modifications  of 
law  have  also  been  made  with  respect  to 
employers,  such  as  granting  them  the  right 
to  petition  for  an  election  for  union  repre- 
sentation, guaranteeing  their  right  to  non- 
coercive free  speech,  limiting  the  type  of 
employee  concerning  whom  they  are  obli- 
gated by  law  to  bargain  collectively,  and 
stipulating  the  conditions  under  which  they 
might  be  permitted  to  handle  individual 
grievances  without  the  intervention  of  union 
representatives. 

"ThvB,  even  though  unions  and  union 
practices  are  now  effectively  outside  the 
scope   of   the   antitrust   laws   unless   unions 


combine  in  restrictive  practices  with  em- 
ployers, they  are  not  free  of  regulation  by 
law.  If  certain  union  activity  Is  regarded 
as  not  In  the  public  Interest,  such  activity 
could  be  restricted  or  eliminated  by  law. 
Restraints  on  the  freedom  of  action  of  unions 
are  not,  however,  limited  to  the  antitrtut 
laws. 

"QUESTION    or    UNION    INlXtTKNCE    ON    PBODUC- 
TION,     PSICES,     AND     COMPTriTION 

"The  Influence  of  unions  and  union  activ- 
ity on  production,  prices,  and  competition 
has  come  under  Increasing  scrutiny  in  re- 
cent years.  One  school  of  thought,  objecting 
to  treating  tmlon  activity  and  labor  cost  in 
the  same  frame  of  economic  reference  as 
other  economic  phenomena — regarding  such 
treatment  as  odious  because  labor  is  not  a 
commodity — emphasizes  the  ntimerous  dif- 
ferences between  commodity  markets  and 
labor  markets,  between  commodity  pricing 
and  the  behavior  o;  unions  and  the  workers 
they  represent.  This  school  tends  to  empha- 
size the  noneconomlc  rationale  In  the  be- 
havior of  unions  and  in  the  wage-making 
process.  Their  emphasis  is  on  wages  as  In- 
come and  on  unions  as  comprehensive  insti- 
tutions representing  the  Industrial,  social, 
and  even  political  interests  of  the  working 
man.  Another  school  of  economists  is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  infiuence  of  union  prac- 
tices and  union  wages  and  wage  policies 
on  labor  costs,  on  the  efficiency  of  industry, 
and  on  the  competitive  system.  Part  of  their 
analysis  has  to  do  with  the  alleged  monopoly 
power  of  organized  labor,  regarding  wages 
and  other  labor  cost  factors  in  nonunion 
plants  as  competitive,  even  if  not  perfectly 
competitive. 

"To  the  degree  that  unions  Influence  wage 
rates  and  wage  rates  infiuence  prices,  unions 
have  always  had  some  Infiuence  on  prices. 
Unions  claim  to  be  able  to  increase  wages; 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  they 
have  a  marked  influence  on  money  wages, 
although  their  influence  on  real  wages  and 
on  wages  as  a  whole  is  still  a  matter  of  fun- 
damental uncertainty.  In  this  connection 
It  mtist  be  noted  that  the  union  aim  is  not 
wage  discrimination  within  the  particular 
class,  but  rather  the  Imposition  of  uniform 
labor  costs  on  all  competitors  by  establish- 
ing a  union  scale — national  In  scope,  if  pos- 
sible— and  preventing  competition  In  wages 
below  such  scale.  In  ruling  that  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act  was  not  Intended  to 
consider  the  effect  on  competition  inherent 
In  the  union  efforts  to  raise  wage  standards. 
Justice  Stone,  speaking  for  the  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Apex  case,  stated: 
'Successful  union  activity  •  •  •  may  have 
some  influence  on  price  competition  by  elim- 
inating that  part  of  such  competition  which 
Is  based  on  differences  in  labor  standards. 
*  *  *  (But)  since,  in  order  to  render  a  labor 
combination  effective,  it  must  eliminate  the 
competition  from  nonunion  goods,  •  •  •  an 
elimination  of  price  competition  based  on 
differences  in  labor  standards  Is  the  objective 
of  any  national  labor  organization.'  More- 
over, since  union  contracts  extend  for  a  fixed 
period — generally  a  year  or  more — union 
rates  could  be  more  stable  than  nonunion 
rates,  at  least  for  short  periods.  But,  say  the 
critics,  such  'stability'  is  a  very  touchstone 
of  monopoly. 

"Collective  bargaining  for  a  luxlon  wage  Is 
a  means  of  Inducing  employers  to  pay  the 
highest  wages  they  are  willing  to  pay  or  to 
run  the  risk  of  halting  production  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Even  If  the  employer  per- 
mits the  cessation  of  production,  he  may 
still  come  to  the  conclusion  finally,  after  a 
strike  of  greater  or  lesser  dvuratlon,  that  It 
is  better  to  meet  the  tinlon  demand  and  re- 
open shop.  This  control  or  attempted 
control  of  a  union  over  the  buyer  of  labor — 
the  employer — la  the  source  of  union  power. 
The  question  Is  whether  this  Is  a  'monopoly' 
power.    Since  the  employer  cannot  generally 
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under  the  present  tlawB  and  policies  substi- 
tute other  workersT  willing  and  able  to  work 
at  the  wages  the  present  employees  rejected, 
even  If  such  workers  could  be  found  In  the 
volume  needed,  the  union  has  removed  the 
most  important  factor  In  the  determination 
of  a  competitive  price  for  labor  within  that 
field.  The  purpose  of  the  union  Is  to  pre- 
vent just  such  competition  among  workers 
by  controlling  the  labor  supply  and  prevent- 
ing the  employer  from  hiring  other  workers 
not  under  its  discipline  and  control.  Of 
course,  this  is  occasionally  done  by  an  em- 
ployer dealing  with  a  weak  union;  but,  where 
an  employer  is  successful,  he  has  broken  the 
union.  Such  replacement  of  workers  In  an 
'economic'  strike  Is  legal;  but  it  Is  rarely 
practical,  and  the  unions  do  all  they  can  to 
prevent  it. 

"There  are  supplementary  devices  which  a 
union  might  use  to  establish  a  favorable 
poflltlon,  such  as  restrictions  on  union  mem- 
bership or  limitations  on  hours  or  days 
worked:  but  the  final  effectiveness  of  a  union 
llM  In  Its  control  over  the  employer  who  Is 
pledged  to  abide  by  the  union  rate  and  to 
deal  only  with  the  union  in  wage  deter- 
mination. 

"Such  union  power,  even  if  regarded  as 
essentially  restrictive,  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  no  limits  to  the  heights  which 
union  wages  may  reach.  The  employer  may 
not  be  able  to  hire  nonunion  workers  or  in- 
dividual members  of  the  union  who  might 
agree  to  a  rate  lower  than  the  union  is  de- 
manding; but  he  may  resist  the  union  de- 
mand effectively  by  persuasion  or  by  out- 
lasting it  in  a  strike.  The  union.  In  turn, 
because  of  fear  of  possible  consequencen, 
such  as  high  prices  or  unemployment  or  be- 
cause of  Internal  politics,  public  opinion,  or 
Government  intervention,  may  moderate  its 
demands  to  levels  below  'what  the  traffic  will 
bear,"  Lalsor  leaders  know  that  there  is  more 
to  competition  than  competition  among 
workers  in  the  same  trade  or  Industry.  Com- 
petition and  price  relations  between  indus- 
tries, the  need  and  wisdom  of  differentials  in 
wages  based  on  skill  and  responsibility,  and 
comparisons  in  wages  in  different  industries 
continue  to  play  important  parts  In  limiting 
union  demands. 

"There  are  those  who  regard  this  usual 
collective-bargaining  situation  as  monopolis- 
tic; that  is,  endeavoring  to  bring  all  (com- 
peting) workers  under  the  control  of  the 
union,  bargaining  for  all  of  the  workers  as 
a  luilt,  exerting  pressure  against  employers, 
preventing  the  employer  from  substituting 
new  workers  for  those  on  strike.  With  the 
growth  of  iinionism  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  and  in  the  key  industries,  the  power 
to  do  these  things  was  seen  as  the  power  to 
have  much  to  say  about  the  tempo  of  pro- 
duction and  the  level  of  prices,  even  when 
such  decisions  are  not  always  made  uni- 
laterally. 

"The  power  of  unions  to  cause  an  increase 
in  costs  and  prices  is  inherent  in  their  func- 
tioning. Such  power  Is  increased  when 
unions  are  able  to  bargain  on  a  regional  or  an 
industrywide  basis.  They  are  then  able  to 
get  employers  to  agree  on  industrywide 
wage  rates  and  thus  'take  wages  out  of  com- 
petition." Competition  among  Arms  in  the 
industry  with  reference  to  this  important 
element  in  cost  and  prices  disappears.  In 
practice  this  means  that  the  basic  cost  fac- 
tor in  most  materials  and  products  is  deter- 
mined by  the  results  of  the  collective-bar- 
gaining process.  Competition  on  the  basis 
of  other  elements  in  price  remains  and,  of 
course,  there  Is  Interindustry  competition 
among  different  items  for  the  consumer's 
dollar.  But  even  the  wage  rates  In  different 
industries  may  be  affected  by  'settlements' 
in  other  Industries.  However,  the  ability  of 
different  industries  to  pass  on  cost  increases 
Into  higher  prices  will  differ,  since  the  de- 
mand for  their  products  and  their  place  In 


the  economy  will  differ.  The  'monopoly 
power'  of  unions  is  said  to  run  roughshod 
over  such  distinctions. 

"Industrywide  bargaining  has  the  further 
effect  of  forming  a  united  front  in  absorbing 
the  gains  of  productivity  in  higher  wages 
rather  than  in  lower  prices.  Since  all  the 
firms  in  the  industry  tend  to  be  equally 
affected  in  their  wage  costs  in  industry-wide 
bargaining  and  the  demands  on  all  the  firms 
In  the  Industry  are  made  when  their  'ability 
to  pay'  is  great,  cost  reduction  is  not  per- 
mitted to  work  itself  out  in  lower  prices,  but 
rather  in  a  higher  level  of  wages.  How  much 
expected  continuing  increases  In  wage  costs 
restrain  the  more  efficient  firms  from  making 
price  reductions — feeling  that  the  time  to 
hold  on  to  their  larger  margin  of  profits  is 
when  they  have  them^-cannot  be  known. 

"As  a  consequence  of  some  of  the  inher- 
ent forces  in  trade-unionism  and  collective 
bargaining,  the  local  union  of  employees 
in  a  particular  plant  has  been  subordinated 
to  the  increasing  control  of  national  unions. 
These  national  unions  and  their  officers  are 
generally  more  skilled  and  experienced  ne- 
gotiators than  local  officers  and  they  are 
better  Informed  regarding  conditions  In  the 
entire  Industry.  With  better  technical 
equipment  and  facilities  they  are  able  to 
assist  locals  to  hold  out  for  terms  which 
they  know  have  been  obtained  elsewhere  or 
which  their  economists  and  leaders  say  the 
Industry  can  afford  to  pay.  The  union  Is 
relieved  from  the  limitations  of  the  Influ- 
ences of  the  local  labor  market  as  local 
weaknesses  are  covered  by  national  strength 
and  greater  power  Is  generated  than  Is  pos- 
sessed by  most.  If  not  all,  of  the  firms  with 
which  the  union  has  to  deal. 

"Without  going  into  all  the  factors  which 
have  increased  the  Influence  and  power  of 
the  national  unions  in  relation  to  their 
locals,  it  is  clear  that  this  centralizing  tend- 
ency has  its  roots  in  the  increasing  size  of 
plants  and  the  concentration  of  industry, 
wider  areas  of  competition  and  commodity 
competition,  increasing  union  functions,  the 
elimination  or  improvement  of  substandard 
conditions,  the  control  of  strikes  by  the  na- 
tional office,  and  the  constant  quest  for  sta- 
bility. Some  nationals  have  authority  to 
supervise  or  remove  local  officers  and  revoke 
local  charters,  while  In  a  few  cases  they  may 
even  be  able  to  'reorganize'  locals.  It  Is  not 
uncommon  for  nationals  to  prevent  conces- 
sions to  local  employers  which  might  pos- 
sibly cause  an  increase  or  prevent  a  decrease 
in  local  employment,  but  which  are  believed 
to  be  harmful  to  the  interests  of  the  union 
membership  as  a  whole.  Aside  from  the 
more  serious  effects  on  the  public  of  work 
stoppages  involving  all  workers  in  an  indus- 
try, the  Influence  of  the  national  union  may 
be  as  great  whether  the  negotiations  are 
actually  conducted  on  an  industry-wide 
basis  or  on  a  more  limited  basis,  such  as 
collective  bargaining  for  a  geographical  area, 
or  with  various  types  of  employers'  associa- 
tions, or  'pattern'  bargaining,  where  the 
terms  agreed  to  by  a  dominant  company 
become  the  terms  for  an  entire  industry.  In 
addition,  there  are  other  ways  in  which  a 
national  union  may  exert  its  influence  on  a 
local,  such  as  having  its  representatives 
present  when  local  negotiations  take  place, 
developing  a  standard  or  uniform  agreement 
to  be  used  by  all  locals,  requiring  the  ap- 
proval of  the  national  office,  and,  in  some 
Instances,  by  the  national's  control  of  the 
union  label. 

"The  principle  of  unionism  is  to  establish 
and  hold  the  wage  rate  and  to  make  indus- 
tries compete  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
union  scale,  which  they  continue  to  try  to 
improve.  New  or  expanding  companies  have 
to  be  at  least  as  efficient  overall  to  pay  the 
level  of  wages  already  attained  in  the  indus- 
try. With  reference  to  possible  employment 
at  lower  wages  In  new  industries  or  lower- 


cost  locations,  the  position  of  the  union  Is 
that  they  should  not  sacrifice  their  Interest 
in  established  locations  for  the  possible  bene- 
fit of  some  possible  larger  employment  at 
lower  wages  of  workers  who  are  not  even 
members  of  the  union  or  who,  if  they  were 
to  become  members,  could  be  instruments  for 
reducing  existing  labor  standards.  Anyway, 
to  attain  such  an  objective,  unionism  as  it 
has  developed  in  the  United  States  would 
have  to  become  inoperative  or  ineffective, 
since  their  very  purpose  is  the  elimination  of 
competition  based  on  differences  in  labor 
standards.  Thus  the  end  product  of  union 
pressure  is  industry-wide  bargaining,  al- 
though for  one  reason  or  another  this  may 
take  different  forms.  Uniform  labor-coet 
standards,  however  achieved,  enable  the 
union  to  establish  what  it  regards  as  a  fair 
base  for  competition. 

"Industrywide  bargaining  is  thus  a  his- 
torical development  of  collective  bargaining 
at  the  local  level  because  the  standardization 
and  maximization  of  wage  rates  is  the  goal 
of  all  collective  bargaining.  The  aim  Is  a 
uniform  or  standard  wage  for  similar  work 
on  the  operation  of  the  Joint  principles  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  taking  wages 
out  of  competition. 

"Those  who  regard  industry-wide  bargain- 
ing as  monopolistic  want  to  hold  bargaining 
to  local  areas  and  individual  firms  to  give 
greater  scope  to  local  labor  market  condi- 
tions and  to  the  particular  economic  status 
of  Individual  firms.  Their  arg\iment  is  that 
bargaining  on  a  wider  basis,  particularly  in- 
dustry-wide bargaining,  tends  to  promote 
collusion  among  employers,  to  raise  prices, 
squeeze  out  the  smaller  fimu,  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  new  firms  to  enter  business,  and 
favor  the  more  established  industrial  areas. 
It  further  restricts  competition  by  making 
employers  feel  they  are  no  worse  off  than 
their  competitors,  and  by  reducing  the  in- 
ducements for  capital  to  migrate  or  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  lees  Industrialized  and  lower- 
wage  areas.  As  the  employer's  resistance  to 
wage  demands  made  on  all  firms  in  an  in- 
dustry is  lowered,  he  becomes  an  unwilling 
ally  of  the  union,  hoping.  If  he  cannot  absorb 
the  additional  cost,  to  be  able  to  recoup 
wage  concessions  in  price  increaaes. 

"It  has  been  said  by  some  critics  that  un- 
ions tend  to  be  aggressive  enterprises  whose 
wares  are  manpower  rather  than  commodi- 
ties but  who  use  all  the  devices  of  the  mo- 
nopolist to  obtain  the  best  possible  price  for 
that  which  they  control.  Among  these  are 
to  limit  competition  by  exclusive  representa- 
tion and  by  restricting  membership  and  by 
the  device  of  seniority;  charging  what  the 
traffic  will  bear  by  negotiating  during  peaks 
of  production;  keeping  the  strike  threat  over- 
head and  insisting  on  open  end  contracts; 
giving  as  little  for  as  much  as  possible  by 
establishing  standards  of  production  and 
make-work  rules  and  featherbeddlng  where 
possible;  by  resisting  change  and  opposing 
mechanization  and  migration;  and  by  avoid- 
ing excessive  production  on  the  lump-of- 
labor  theory  that  they  could  work  themselves 
out  of  a  Job.  While  all  these  practices  are 
not  common  with  all  unions  at  all  times, 
they  have  characterized  the  activities  of  some 
unions  at  different  times.  In  these  and  In 
other  respects  there  is  a  distinction  between 
monopoly  behavior  and  tough  bargaining. 

"The  use  of  the  term  'labor  monopoly'  for 
industry-wide  bargaining  Is  ridiculed  by 
labor  spokesmen  who  regard  such  develop- 
ment as  inevitable  if  we  are  to  have  strong 
and  effective  unions.  Behind  the  whole  de- 
velopment of  industry-wide  bargaining  is  the 
quest  of  both  aides — the  unions  almost  uni- 
versally, and  on  the  management  side,  par- 
ticularly by  the  smaller  employer — for  equal- 
ity of  bargaining  power,  for  stability  in  labor 
cost  and  industrial  relations  and  for  rational 
and  Improved  labor  standards.  The  monop- 
oly Issue  is  sensed  as  a  factor  In  this  quest, 
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but  It  Is  a  term  loosely  \ised  to  describe  a 
variety  of  courses  of  action. 

"The  rules  and  regulations  concerning 
which  oollective  bargaining  has  been  broad- 
ened In  recent  years  frequently  have  Impor- 
tant Influences  on  costs,  prices,  and  the  oper- 
ation of  the  competitive  system.  There  are 
some  formal  provlsloOB  and  more  informal 
understandings  which  fix  prices  directly,  as 
among  barbers  and  other  service  trades. 
There  are  rules  and  practices  which  restrict 
the  number  of  compeUng  employers  and  pre- 
vent the  start  of  new  enterprises.  These  are 
union  rules  which  require  installation  work- 
ers to  use  products  manufactured  only  by 
certain  unions  or  in  certain  localities.  There 
are  all  those  'unecanomic'  union  actions 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  attempted 
to  prevent  in  the  anOitrust  sulu  it  brought 
before  World  War  II  against  different  un- 
ions— ^refusal  to  use  cheaper  materials,  im- 
proved equipment,  and  more  efficient  meth- 
ods; compulsion  Imposed  by  unions  to  hire 
unnecessary  labor  or  to  compel  payment  of 
graft  or  extortion;  the  use  of  economic  or 
other  coercion  to  compel  the  observance  of 
flxed  commodity  prices:  pressure  to  disrupt 
legally  established  collective-bargaining  rela- 
tions. While  the  Supreme  Court  had  ruled 
that  such  actions  were  not  remedial  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  cwo  of  these  practices 
have  since  come  under  control  in  the  adop- 
tion of   the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

"In  addition  to  the  effects  on  wages,  prices, 
production,  and  competition  which  grow  out 
of  union  activity,  the  Industry-wide  bar- 
gaining attempted  and  effected,  and  the  cost 
of  union  rules  and  regulations,  there  Is  the 
cost  of  strikes  and  stoppages  which  also  have 
an  effect  on  production,  prices,  and  com- 
petition. A  strike  is  a  stoppage  of  produc- 
tion and  it  carries  with  it  in  the  major 
industries  secondary  and  tertiary  losses  in 
production  as  its  effects  are  felt  in  the  econ- 
omy. An  example  Is  a  nationwide  coal 
strike,  which  causes  the  shutdown  of  steel 
plants  and  the  layoff  of  railroad  workers 
engaged  in  transporting  coal,  which  reduces 
employment  In  the  automobile  and  other 
steel-using  industries,  which  further  lessens 
shipment  and  employment  by  railroads  and 
trucks,  and  which  may  further  reduce  trade 
in  aUnoet  every  locality  in  the  country. 

"The  effects  of  union  activity  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  economy  are  thus  very  extensive. 
The  part  played  by  unions  in  promoting 
equality  of  bargaining  power,  making  it 
possible  for  workers  to  participate  in  the 
decisions  which  so  vitally  affect  their  lives, 
stimulating  Increased  output,  and  creating 
machinery  for  the  fair  handling  of  matters 
of  mutual  Interest  must  be  balanced  against 
the  effects  of  abuses  that  are  possible. 
Neither  individual  bargaining  nor  the  Gov- 
ernment fixing  of  wages  and  prices  Is  an  ac- 
ceptable substitute  for  collective  bargaining. 
The  problem  is  to  have  collective  bargain- 
ing without  its  abuses,  and  the  prevention 
of  the  abuses  without  weakening  the  benefi- 
cent values  in  collective  bargaining. 

"COWTEOL  OF  XTNtOM  ACTIVTrY  BT  OTHKR   MEAS- 
UKKB  THAN  THB  aMTmUST  LAWS 

"Whatever  the  orljgtnal  Intent  and  the 
tortuous  history  of  the  antitrust  laws  In  re- 
lation to  imlons,  the  major  activities  of 
unions  are,  as  of  the  present,  outside  the 
sphere  of  these  laws.  Little  room  was  left 
in  successive  Supreme  Court  decisions  for 
distinctions  in  union  (Motions,  so  long  as  they 
were  performed  In  connection  with  a  labor 
dispute  as  defined  tinder  the  Norrls-La 
Ouardla  Act.  The  only  Important  distinc- 
tion remaining  was  when  union  activities 
were  combined  with  employer  connivance  to 
restrain  trade  and  then  It  was  charged 
against  the  employer  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  although  the  union  too.  was  not  per- 
mitted to  aid  and  abet  the  employer  to  re- 
strain competition. 


"Presumably  this  development  of  union 
Inununlty  from  the  antitrust  laws  could  be 
reversed  by  a  modification  of  the  pertinent 
provisions  in  the  three  laws  which  pertain  to 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  and  the 
relation  of  labor  disputes  thereto:  the  Sher- 
man Act,  the  Clayton  Act,  and  the  Norrls- 
La  Ouardla  Act.  Whether  that  would  put  all 
union  activity  under  the  same  Jeopardy 
which  existed  before  the  passage  of  these 
acts  and  the  favorable  Judicial  rulings  under 
them  is  not  at  all  certain,  because  the  com- 
bination of  workers  into  unions,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  right  to  organize,  and  the 
procedures  and  practices  of  collective  bar- 
gaining have  since  been  given  very  great 
latitude  by  specific  legislative  enactment. 

"An  attempt  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  labor  or- 
ganizations was  made  In  section  11  of  H.R. 
4908  of  the  79th  Congress  (the  Case  bill). 
This  bill  sought  to  nuike  secondary  boycotts 
by  unions  In  restraint  of  commerce  unlaw- 
ful and  subject  to  prosecution  of  restraint 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  Such  boyootte 
were  placed  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act  by 
amending  sections  6  and  20  of  the  latter 
act  to  provide  that  such  activities  in  re- 
straint of  trade  should  not  be  considered 
as  legitimate  activities  of  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

"This  amendment  sought  to  resolve  the 
longstanding  controversy  of  nearly  60  years 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  the  legislative 
Intent  that  the  antitrust  laws  should  apply 
to  certain  activities  of  labor  organizations. 
Had  it  been  approved,  these  laws  thereafter 
would  have  applied  to  secondary  boycotts. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  change  in 
the  definition  of  'labor  dispute'  as  em- 
bodied in  section  a(a)  (3)  of  this  bill,  a  sub- 
stantial change  would  have  been  effected  In 
the  field  of  labor  legislation. 

"The  President,  In  vetoing  the  bill,  ob- 
jected that  the  scope  of  section  11  went 
far  t>eyond  the  Interdiction  of  the  secondary 
boycott  and  could  be  used  against  legiti- 
mate union  activities.  While  agreeing  that 
the  Jurisdictional  strike  was  unjustifiable, 
he  was  nevertheless  convinced  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  were  not  designed  to  solve  labor 
problems  unless  they  involve  combinations 
between  employers  and  unions  to  restrain 
competition.  Section  11(c) ,  he  said.  In  effect 
would  rescind  the  Norrls-La  Ouardla  Act 
with  respect  to  antitrust  actions  against 
labor  organizations  and  would  invite  the 
return  of  government  by  injunction.  While 
he  opposed  the  use  of  injunctions  by  private 
employers,  he  made  clear  his  position  on 
injunctions  requested  by  the  Government 
itself  and  designed  to  restrain  strikes 
against  the  Oovernment  which  produce  a 
condition  of  national  emergency.  Such  In- 
junctions, he  said,  are  an  essential  element 
of  Government  authcM-lty.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  later  adopted  this  point  of  view. 

"After  the  failure  of  the  79th  Congress  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  the  Case  bill, 
the  newly  organised  80th  Congress  set  to 
work  to  write  a  new  labor  law.  The  first  part 
of  title  Ul  of  H.R.  3030  (the  Hartley  bUl)  as 
reported,  dealt  with  monopolistic  practices 
of  labor  organizations,  and  provided  changes 
In  the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Norrls-La  Guardia 
Act  which  would  have  the  effect  of  removing 
some  of  labor's  immunities  from  antitrust 
action.    In  the  words  of  the  report: 

"  'Section  301  contains  the  amendments 
to  the  Clayton  Act  that  were  Included  In  the 
Case  bill  of  last  year  and  which  at  that  time 
passed  the  House  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity.' 

"The  minority  opposed  this  provision  of 
the  bill,  their  position  being  that  the  history 
of  attempted  applications  of  the  antitrust 
laws  to  labor -management  relationships  was 
strong  evidence  that  such  laws  were  of  little 
use  in  the  promotion  of  harmonious  labor- 
management  relations. 


"In  spite  of  the  vigorous  opposition  of 
many  Members,  Hit.  3020  was  passed  on 
April  17,  1947,  and  sent  to  the  Senate  for 
their  action. 

"The  Senate  began  debate  on  S.  1126.  the 
Senate  labor  bill,  on  AprU  23.  1947.  This  biU 
as  reported  did  not  contain  provisions  regu- 
lating unlawful  combinations  of  labor  or-^ 
ganizations  as  did  section  12  of  HJt.  SOao.  and 
no  provisions  comparable  to  title  irr  tIm 
supplemental  views  of  Senators  Taft.  BaU. 
E>onneU,  and  Jenner  In  the  Senate  Report  No. 
105  on  S.  1126.  however,  did  suggest  possible 
amendments  embodying  restraints  on  Illegal 
combinations  of  worklngmen. 

"On  the  fourth  day  of  debate.  Senator  BaU 
Introduced  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  Senators  Byrd,  George,  Smith,  and 
Jenner,  restricting  to  some  extent  Industry- 
wide bargaining.  This  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  one  vote  on  May  7,  1»47. 

"The  amendment  suggested  by  Senators 
Taft.  Ball,  DMineU,  and  Jenner  in  the  sup- 
plemental views  to  Senate  Report  No.  106 
were  subsequently  Incorporated  Into  8.  1136. 
The  bill  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Senate,  and 
under  a  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
House  bill  was  considered  as  being  amended 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  8.  1126  substituted  in  lieu  thereof.  So 
HM.  3020,  as  amended,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  May  13,  1947. 

"Ehirlng  the  course  of  the  conference  on 
the  two  different  bills,  the  provisions  of 
section  801  of  the  Hartley  bUl  were  omitted 
from  HJl.  3020.  The  House  Conference  Re- 
port No.  600.  in  explaining  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  reason  for  this  omission 
said: 

"  'Section  301  of  the  House  bill  contained 
a  provision  amending  the  Clayton  Act  so  as 
to  withdraw  the  exemption  of  labor  organ- 
izations under  the  antitrust  laws  when  such 
organizations  engaged  In  combinations  or 
conspiracies  In  restraining  of  commerce 
where  one  of  the  purposes  or  a  necessary 
effect  of  the  combination  or  conspiracy  was 
to  Join  or  combine  with  any  person  to  fix 
prices,  allocate  costs,  restrict  production, 
distribution,  or  competition,  or  Impose  re- 
strictions or  conditions  upon  the  purchase, 
sale,  or  use  of  any  product,  material,  ma- 
chine, or  equipment,  or  to  engage  In  any  un- 
lawful concerted  activity  (as  defined  In  sec. 
12  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  under 
the  House  bill).  Since  the  matters  dealt 
with  In  this  section  have  to  a  lar^  measure 
been  effectuated  through  the  use  of  boycotts, 
and  since  the  conference  agreement  contains 
effective  provisions  directly  dealing  with 
boycotts  themselves,  this  provision  is 
omitted  from  the  conference  agreement.' 

"Thus  It  was  that  the  subjection  of  unions 
to  the  antitrust  laws  was  finally  omitted  from 
H.R.  3020,  which  was  passed  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  on  June  23,  1947,  and  became  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947 
(the  Taft-Hartley  Act). 

"However,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  did  outlaw 
both  secondary  boycotts  and  Jurisdictional 
strikes  by  making  them  unfair  practices  of 
labor  organizations.  A  number  of  other  un- 
ion practices  are  made  unfair  and  thus  pro- 
hibited by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Still  other 
practloes  and  procedures  of  unions  are 
brought  under  one  or  another  type  of  control 
by  that  act. 

"investigation  OF"  ECONOMIC   POWER  OF   LABOB 
ORGANIZATIONS 

"The  debate  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of 
the  81st  Congress  on  the  eUminatlon  or 
modification  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  dealt 
with  the  effects  of  the  act  as  a  whole  and 
with  the  operation  of  specific  provisions. 
There  was  a  little  further  dlccus&lon  of  the 
type  of  economic  activity  and  effect  with 
which  this  report  is  concerned.  However,  the 
irregular  stoppages  in  the  coal  Industry  since 
the  stimmer  of  1949  and  the  establishment  of 
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the  3-day  week  by  order  ot  the  union  has 
revived  dlsciisslon  of  the  power  of  unlona 
to  limit  the  production  of  an  Industry,  to 
determine  which  parts  of  It  should  operate 
and  which  they  should  not,  and  thus  greatly 
to  Influence  costs,  prices,  and  competition  in 
the  Industry.  Through  lu  secondary  effects 
on  the  steel  Industry,  on  transportation  and 
on  the  automobile  and  other  manufacturing 
Industries,  this  combination  of  strike  and 
restricted  production  has  served  to  revive  the 
controversy  regarding  additional  controls  on 
union  activity  which  have  undesirable  effects 
on  the  economy. 

"To  look  further  Into  this  matter,  hearings 
were  held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  In  July 
and  August  of  1049.  These  are  printed  In  two 
volumes  under  the  caption  of  'The  Economic 
Power  of  Labor  Organizations.'  They  deal 
principally  with  the  economic  effects  of  the 
3-day  week  In  the  coal  Industry  and  the 
operation  of  the  miners'  welfare  fund,  but 
also  with  other  phases  of  union  activity  In 
the  coal  Industry  and  Its  effects  on  other  In- 
dustries. A  niunber  of  proposals  were  made 
by  various  witnesses  to  handle  the  specific 
problem  of  coal  and  the  general  problem  of 
preventing  union  activity  which  has  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  economy. 

"On  January  10,  1950,  the  committee  Is- 
sued a  report  based  on  the  hearings  and  in- 
vestigation, also  under  the  title  of  "The 
Economic  Power  of  Labor  Organizations." 
The  report  reviewed  the  adverse  effects  of 
the  3 -day  week  Imposed  by  the  union  on 
production,  prices,  credit,  small  business,  re- 
tailing, and  the  economy  as  a  whole.  The 
conclusion  of  the  report  is  that  the  3-day 
week  severely  limits  the  amount  of  coal 
available  to  Industry  and  consumers,  while 
it  also  causes  a  wastage  of  coal  and  greater 
hazards  on  account  of  frequent  shutdowns: 
it  raises  coal  prices  substantially  by  limiting 
the  use  of  facilities,  causing  Idle  overhead 
costs,  and  in  effect  subsidizing  high -cost 
mines  while  it  lowers  profits;  it  starves  those 
industries  which  depend  on  a  free  flow  of 
coal  for  efficient  or  profitable  operation;  it 
causes  losses  to  many  types  of  business  fur- 
ther removed  from  coal  production,  such  as 
retailing,  lumber,  and  bus  transportation; 
in  all  these  ways  It  cumulatively  causes  a 
great  loss  to  the  economy  as  a  whole  and 
lowers  national  Income.  The  committee  Is 
concerned  to  point  out  that  while  it  is  a 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  it  felt 
impelled  to  go  Into  these  matters  because  of 
the  far-reaching  influence  of  this  type  of 
union  activity  over  banking  and  credit,  prices 
and  production,  small  business  and  economic 
stabilization — matters  which  are  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

"The  committee  concluded  that,  as  the 
present  status  of  the  antitrust  laws  and 
their  Interpretation  by  the  courts  precludes 
effective  prosecution  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  as  it  has  no  power  to  recommend 
amendments  to  the  Antitrust  Act — this  being 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee — it  can  do  no  more  than  forward 
the  report  and  the  record  of  the  hearings 
to  that  committee  of  the  Senate.  The 
minority  members  stated  that  they  were 
willing  to  transmit  the  report  without  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  its  Information,  but  added  that  this  did 
not  mean  that  they  approved  of  its  con- 
tents. 

"A  short  time  thereafter  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cxirrency  which  had  submitted 
the  repeat,  introduced  a  bill  (S.  2912)  which 
would  apply  the  antitrust  laws  'when  a  labor 
organization  or  the  members  thereof  have 
unreasonably  restrained  trade  or  commerce 
among  the  several  States,  or  with  foreign 
nations,  in  articles,  commodities,  or  services 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
economy,  health,  or  safety,  or  any  substan- 


tial segment  thereof.'  As  phrased,  this  bill 
would  amend  the  Sherman  Act,  the  Clayton 
Act,  and  the  Norris-La  Ouardia  Act. 

"WHAT  WOULD  BX  ACCOMPUSHID  BT  PLACING 
UNION  ACnVITT  OTTDBI  THI  AWTITIUBT 
LAWS 

"The  antitr\ist  laws,  beginning  with  the 
Sherman  Act,  assert  as  a  major  principle  of 
public  Interest  and  policy  the  maintenance 
of  market  competition  for  the  products  of 
Industry  and  trade.  Six  decades  of  judicial 
interpretation  have  established,  within  this 
broad  principle,  clear  and  certain  standards 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  interest  in 
the  market.  Borderline  uncertainties  occxir, 
but  the  major  criteria  of  actions  which 
violate  the  antitrust  laws  are  sharply  de- 
fined. 

"Monopoly  behavior  which  infringes  the 
antitrust  laws  is  judged  with  respect  to  pur- 
pose, means,  and  effects.  The  essence  of 
monopoly  behavior  by  Industry  Is  found  in 
the  attempt  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  the 
market,  and  to  control  its  operation.  In 
particular,  attempts  to  restrict  or  prevent 
access  to  the  market  by  new  enterprises  or 
potential  competition,  efforts  to  fix  prices, 
to  restrict  output,  to  cut  off  supply  of  a 
commodity,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
new  technology,  to  use  'tying'  contracts,  or 
to  engage  in  deliberate  discrimination 
against  suppliers,  competitors,  or  customers 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  competition 
in  the  market  for  a  product,  all  of  these 
restrictive  practices  are  violations. 

"Injury  to  the  public  Interest  In  competi- 
tion Is  therefore  the  necessary  outcome  of  at- 
tempts to  Impose  unreasonable  restraints 
upon  the  market.  Whether  it  involves  collu- 
sion concerning  prices,  or  'sharing'  mar- 
kets by  fixing  conditions  of  sale  for  products, 
or  creating  artificial  scarcity  as  a  means  of 
controlling  supply  or  price,  the  crux  of  the 
monopolistic  behavior  is  restrictive  action 
aimed  at  the  public  interest  in  competitive 
conditions  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  com- 
modities. 

"The  demand  for  labor,  like  the  demand 
for  Industry  Itself.  Is  in  reality  a  demand 
for  the  products  of  labor.  Hence,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  antltrtist  laws  to  Include  anti- 
competitive behavior  by  labor,  as  a  major 
factor  In  the  process  of  production,  is  to  be 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public 
Interest  in  the  market.  The  existence  of 
labor  organizations,  and  their  relations  with 
employers  where  such  conduct  affects  only 
the  exclusive  interests  of  management  and 
employees  would  not  be  at  issue.  The  stand- 
ards of  the  antitrust  laws  would  apply  to 
those  restrictive  practices  which,  on  the  part 
of  labor,  correspond  in  purpose,  means,  or 
consequences  in  the  market  to  restraints  by 
Industry.  Thus,  attempts  by  labor,  like  at- 
tempts by  corporations  singly  or  in  concert, 
to  restrict  access  to  the  market,  to  fix  prices 
for  commodities,  to  control  techniques  In 
order  to  eliminate  competition,  to  engage 
in  discrimination  for  the  purpose  of  monop- 
olizing a  commodity,  to  restrict  output  by 
an  unreasonable  restraint  upon  the  market 
for  products,  or  to  employ  methods  result- 
ing In  direct  and  substantial  Injury  to  the 
public  Interest  In  competition  among  prod- 
ucts would  automatically  cross  the  botmda 
of  legitimate  conduct. 

"Neither  the  right  to  strike  nor  reductions 
in  supply  resulting  merely  from  stoppages 
of  work  would  be  Involved  until  and  unless 
the  extent  or  degree  of  the  behavior  was 
clearly  aimed  at  coercing  the  market,  or  at- 
tempting to  use  public  necessity  as  an  in- 
strument to  achieve  monopoly  control  of  the 
product  or  seeking  to  control  market  opera- 
tions subsequent  to  the  production  of  the 
conunodlty.  With  exactly  parallel  applica- 
tion, the  basic  national  policy  of  competi- 
tive markets  for  commodities,  and  the  public 
interest  In  prohibiting  restrictive  devices  in- 


tended to  control  the  supply  or  price  of 
commodities  permit  definite  distinctions  to 
be  made  when  either  management  or  labor 
imposes  restraint  upon  commerce.  The 
standards  now  well  recognized  by  Indxutry 
and  the  courts  with  respect  to  restrictive 
practices  are  capable  of  providing  fully  de- 
veloped criteria  of  difference  between  those 
labor  practices  which  are  a  part  of  the  bar- 
gaining process  of  Industrial  relations  and 
those  which  overreach  these  limits  and  aim 
at  the  market. 

"In  consequence.  It  would  appear  from  this 
perspective  that  Inclusion  of  restrictive  labor 
practices  within  the  scope  of  jurisdiction  of 
the  antitrust  laws  would  not  encroach  upon 
labor  organization  and  bargaining  any  more 
than  upon  corporate  organization  and  bar- 
gaining In  the  productive  process,  but  would 
prevent  the  monopolization  of  commerce, 
the  exclusive  control  of  supply  of  commodi- 
ties, or  the  use  of  unreasonable  restrictions 
upon  the  market.  The  public  Interest  as  de- 
fined in  the  antitrust  laws  would  then  in- 
clude both  industry  and  labor  to  the  end 
that  genuine  competition  In  the  market  for 
production    should    prevail." 

Senator  Robutson.  I  might  add  there  If  I 
may.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  that  report  and  naturally 
was  pleased  and  gratified  to  find  in  that  re- 
port of  that  group  of  distinguished  lawyers, 
acting  In  a  very  Impartial  way,  of  course,  a 
concluding  paragraph  stating  that  putting 
restrictive  labor  practices  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  would  prevent  unreasonable  re- 
strictions upon  the  market  which  are  against 
the  public  Interest. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  should  like  to 
offer,  as  part  of  your  record.  Senate  Report 
No.  1234,  81st  Congress.  2d  session,  which  re- 
sulted from  these  hearings  and,  as  an  ex- 
hibit, a  topical  digest  of  the  testimony. 

Senator  Eastland.  Without  objection,  it 
will  be  received  and  made  a  part  of  this 
record. 

( The  said  report  Is  as  follows : ) 

"|S.  Rept.  No.  1234.  Slst  Coiig  ,  Ist  sess.] 

"THE     CCONOmC    POWKX     OF    LABOB 
ORGANIZATIONS 

"JANUABT  10.   1950. 

"The  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  from  July  S  to 
August  26.  1949.  have  fully  justified  the  de- 
cision of  this  committee  to  inirestlgate  the 
economic  power  of  labor  organizations. 
"Part  I.  Matters  falling  particularly  tcithin 
the  fuHsdiction  of  the  committee 

"No  one  will  deny  that  banking  and  credit, 
price  and  production  controls,  consumer 
prices,  national  stabilization,  and  small 
business  fall  categorically  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee. 

"Banking  and  Credit 

"Testimony  under  oath  has  definitely  es- 
tablished that  certain  policies  of  labor  organ- 
izations have  an  adverse  effect  upon  our 
banking  and  credit  structures. 

"For  Instance,  Mr.  George  H.  Love,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pittsburgh  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  testified  as  follows: 

"  'Operators  cannot  go  to  a  banker  and 
get  money  and  build  a  new  coal  mine  If  the 
banker  knows  that^this  mine  may  work  only 
2  or  3  days.  There  is  no  way  for  operators 
to  amortize  their  Investments'  (bearinKs. 
p.  16).  V  ». 

"Mr.  Ixjve  explained  further  as  follows: 

"  'Discontinuance  or  slowdown  of  opera- 
tlon  In  the  coal  Industry  means  losing  th« 
return  on  investment'  (hearings,  p.  40). 

"This  has  a  serious  effect  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  our  banking  institutions,  because,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Love : 

"  'In  a  modem  mine  there  la  an  Invest- 
ment of  from  110,000  to  $16,000  per  employee' 
(hearing,  p.  40). 
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"Mr.  Harry  M.  Moses,  president  of  the 
H.  C.  Prick  Coke  Co.,  conctirred  when  he 
stated: 

"  'Many  substantial  Investments  will  prove 
to  be  ill  advised,  in  view  of  the  3-day  week' 
(hearings,  p.  24). 

"Mr.  John  D.  Battle,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Coal  Association,  after 
stressing  that  the  'bituminous  coal  Industry 
is  becoming  highly  mechanized'  (hearings, 
p.   53),  asserted: 

"  'Industry  has  been  unable  to  attract  risk 
capital  because  of  labor  troubles'  (hearings, 
p.  63). 

"Attorney  Rolls  D.  Campbell,  of  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  explalnM  the  effect  of  union 
policies  upon  local  credit,  as  follows: 

"  'The  miners'  earnings  are  reduced  by  40 
percent  or  more.  This  has  the  very  harmful 
effect  on  the  miners  and  their  families  by 
reducing  their  standard  of  living,  on  the  mer- 
chant and  the  local  businessman  by  reducing 
sales.  Local  credit  has  to  be  tightened.  The 
railroads  and  trucklines  lose  Inbound  traffic 
and  everybody  in  the  whole  community 
suffers'  (hearings,  p.  182). 

"Mr.  John  D.  Rhodes,  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  American  Association,  Inc., 
offered  the  following  graphic  account  of  the 
effect  of  the  3-day  week  upon  credit  policies: 

"'I  serve  the  city  of  Middlesboro  [Ken- 
tucky] as  sanitation  oommissloner.  In  this 
capacity  I  manage  the  operation  of  the  sani- 
tary sewer  system  and  disposal  plant.  I  am 
trying  to  repay  an  overdue  loan  of  $200,000 
made  to  the  city  on  revenue  bonds  by  the 
RFC.  The  increase  in  delinquent  subscrib- 
ers has  been  alarming.  There  are  some  2,0(X) 
connections.  80  percent  of  which  are  at  the 
minimum  rate  of  $1.1$  per  month.  Most  of 
the  subscribers  are  quite  positive  that  this 
is  a  service  least  likely  to  be  discontinued 
and  for  that  reason  allow  their  accounts  to 
fall  in  arrears'  (hearings,  p.  598). 

"To  the  same  effect  Mr.  James  H.  Harless. 
president,  Gilbert  Lumber  Co.,  of  Gilbert. 
W.  Va..  testified  as  follows  with  regard  to 
the  consequences  of  tlie  3-day  week  in  the 
coal  industry: 

"  'After  learning  that  I  was  to  testify  be- 
fore this  committee  I  l>egan  canvassing  the 
supply  houses,  hardware  establishments,  and 
stores  over  an  area  of  four  counties.  I  found 
that  all  of  them  noticed  a  decline  In  busi- 
ness ranging  from  25  to  60  percent  of  their 
normal  volume  since  the  imposition  of  the 
3 -day  week  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

"  'I  also  found  that  some  of  the  smaller 
merchants  were  allowing  their  stock  to 
dwindle  to  practically  nothing.  After  ques- 
tioning I  found  the  reason.  Most  of  the 
miners  and  workers  In  affiliated  industries 
were  insisting  upon  so  much  credit  that  the 
small  merchant  was  not  financially  able  to 
carry  them.  Instead  of  the  merchant  saying 
"No"  when  asked  for  credit  he  pursued  the 
policy  of  not  having  the  merchandise  to  sell. 
If  this  short  workweek  continues,  this  situ- 
ation will  gradually  grow  worse  and  spread 
to  the  larger  stores  and  supply  houses. 

"  'I  also  thought  that  the  committee  would 
be  interested  in  any  information  which  I 
could  obtain  trom,  banks  situated  in  the 
coalfields.  After  q.ue8tlonlng  I  found  that 
there  had  been  a  notloeable  Increase  in  with- 
drawal of  savings,  and  increase  In  the  nvun- 
ber  of  savings  bonds  being  cashed  and  a 
tighter  credit  policy  being  pursued'  (hear- 
ings, p.  619). 

"Price  and  Production  Controls 

"Most  witnesses  who  discussed  the  im- 
position of  a  3-day  week  upon  the  coal  In- 
dustry regarded  this  policy  as  a  method  of 
curtailing  the  production  of  coal  and  its 
price. 

"Mr.  John  D.  Battle  expressed  himself  as 
follows  ufKtn  the  matter: 

"  'If  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
decree  (of  a  3-day  W9«k]  can  stand  the  legal 


test,  the  whole  matter  rests  in  the  union  and 
any  and  all  production  can  be  controlled  with 
the  ultimate  result  that  prices  will  be  con- 
trolled and  this  highly  competitive  Industry 
become  no  more  than  a  pawn  in  a  game,  to  be 
moved  around  as  the  union  sees  fit.  *  *  *  If 
the  power  rests  with  the  union  to  decide  how 
many  days  an  industry  or  any  substantial 
segment  thereof  can  use  its  facilities  to  pro- 
duce, then  we  have  reached  the  stage  where 
all  of  us  should  understand  that  we  live  and 
function  at  the  discretion  of  the  labor  unions 
and  that  there  is  no  equality  under  the  law' 
(hearings,  pp.  56  and  57) . 

"Other  sworn  statements  to  the  same  effect 
follow : 

"  'Economic  stabilization  of  the  Industry 
has  been  long  an  objective  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  They  have  sought 
this  stabilization  heretofore  through  legisla- 
tion. 

"  'Now  it  has  come  out  for  the  direct  use 
by  the  union  of  Its  own  economic  power  to 
control  output.  We  think  this  is  something 
new.  We  think  it  gives  evidence  of  an  in- 
tent and  desire  that  the  union  has  long 
entertained,  and  which  It  has  actually  exer- 
cised in  the  past  under  the  pretense  of  some- 
thing else  such  as  the  memorial  period 
strikes,  and  the  strikes  against  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  and  the  strikes  against  this  and 
that,  but  they  all  had  the  same  effect,  which 
was  to  decrease  the  supply  of  coal  and  to 
cause  an  increase  in  price,  hardship  on  the 
buyers,  and  to  soften  up  the  producers  so 
they  would  grant  the  demands  of  the  miners' 
(Attorney  Rolls  D.  Campbell,  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  hearings,  p.  125) . 

"  'I  understand  that  the  union  claims  that 
the  decree  of  the  3 -day  workweek  is  a  plan  to 
reallocate  demands,  that  the  entire  industry 
may  operate  in  a  restricted  output  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  the  uniform  condi- 
tions of  an  industry-wide  contract.  The 
union,  to  maintain  economically  unjustifi- 
able standardized  conditions  of  employment, 
resolves  to  use  its  monopoly  of  labor  to 
Impose  regulation  of  output  on  the  industry' 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Moody,  president.  Southern  Coal 
Producers  Association,  hearings,  p.  164) . 

"The  danger  of  the  present  status  of  the 
antitrust  laws  is,  in  the  words  of  former 
trustbuster  Thurman  Arnold,  that  'it  forces 
employers  into  combinations  to  restrict  pro- 
duction and,  if  allowed  to  thrive,  employers 
will  quickly  give  in'  (hearings,  p.  74). 

"(Other  references  to  the  same  subject 
may  l>e  found  at  the  following  pages  of  the 
hearings:  pp.  2,  3,  8,  13,  18,  21,  24,  32.  76.  119. 
123.  443.  468,  685.) 

"Increase  in  Price  to  Consumer 

"All  witnesses  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee agreed  that  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America's  3-day  week  will  increase  the 
price  of  coal  substantially  even  more  than 
the  cost,  because  it  creates,  in  addition  to 
higher  costs,  a  scarcity. 

"Mr.  Harry  M.  Moses  asserted  unequivo- 
cally that  'consumer  Interest  and  product 
prices  are  completely  controlled  by  the  labor 
organization  in  the  coal-mining  industry' 
(hearings,  p.  24) . 

"Mr.  Moses  went  into  particulars,  when  he 
stated: 

"  'The  Increased  cost  of  coal  to  the  con- 
sumer ranges  between  different  mines,  the 
characteristic  of  the  mine,  the  thickness  of 
the  seam,  and  other  general  characteristics 
make  the  cost  range  from  a  few  mines  where 
with  3  days  a  week,  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  is  able  to  break  even  or  make  a  little 
profit,  to  a  larger  group  where  the  losses 
range  from  20  to  30  cents,  and  to  the  older 
group  where  the  losses  are  as  high  as  $1.10, 
the  old  mines,  with  a  range  through  the 
month  of  July  [1949]  of  about  20  cents  a 
ton  loss  on  Its  [the  corporation's]  entire 
production  over  and  above  the  selling  price' 
(hearings,  pp.  30  and  31). 


"The  eventual  cost  to  the  consumer  will  be 
still  higher  because  of  Irreparable  losses  of 
coal  from  failure  of  coal  pillars  caused  by 
abandonment  of  the  mines  under  the  3-day 
week.  Mr.  Moses  explained  that  point  as 
follows: 

"  'Losses  from  failure  of  coal  pillars  is  un- 
estimated.  Most  of  United  States  Steel 
Corp. '8  mines  use  ttiis  method  of  pillar  ex- 
tracting. It  is  an  efficient  method  of  mining 
and  the  safest.  The  failure  of  coal  pillars 
may  cause  damage  for  years  and  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  go  into  the  mines  safely  and  extract 
the  coal'  (hearings,  pp.  30,  31,  and  33). 

"Mr.  George  H.  Love  rep>orted  upon  the  in- 
creased cost  to  the  consumer  which  Is  bound 
to  result  for  the  consumer  as  follows: 

"  'As  a  result  of  the  3-day  week,  there  la  a 
loss  ranging  from  30  cents  to  considerably 
over  60  cents  per  ton.  Pittsburgh  Consoli- 
dation Coal  Co.  thinks  in  terms  of  40  to 
45  cents  per  ton'  (hearings,  p.  40) . 

"Mr.  John  D.  Battle  testified  that  reports 
coming  to  the  National  Coal  Association 
indicated  an  increase  in  cost  of  production, 
as  a  result  of  the  3-day  week,  of  25 
to  75  cents  per  ton  of  coal  (hearings,  p.  66). 
Mr.  Battle  pursued  the  subject  to  Its  nat- 
ural conclusion,  as  follows: 

"  'Many  companies  will  try  to  stand  the 
Increased  costs  of  the  3 -day  week  for  a  while 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  over. 
Otherwise  they  must  do  one  of  two  things — 
raise  prices  or  quit'  (hearings,  p.  56). 

"Mr.  Lee  C.  Gunter,  president  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Coal  Operators  Association.  Knox- 
vllle.  Tenn.,  supplied  the  following  informa- 
tion upon  increased  costs  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky : 

"  'Such  a  setup  of  operations  [due  to  the 
3-day  week]  is  bound  to  Increase  costs.  In 
our  district  a  survey  of  24  miles  showed  an 
Increased  cost  of  69  cents  per  ton.  To  add 
this  figtu-e  to  an  already  high-priced  prod- 
uct is  to  turther  narrow  an  already  shrink- 
ing market'    (hearings,  p.  100). 

"Mr.  Gunter  followed  this  up  with  the 
following  warning: 

"  'Coal  companies  generally  cannot  absorb 
an  Increased  cost  of  production  due  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  3-day  week.  They  can't 
help  but  pass  that  increased  cost  to  the 
consumer'  (hearings,  p.  104). 

"Mr.  Justin  Potter,  president  of  the  Cres- 
cent Coal  Co.,  Central  City.  Ky.,  faced  the  is- 
sue squarely  as   follows: 

"  'Of  course,  we  will  attempt  to  raise  otir 
prices  so  we  can  come  out. 

"  'At  the  prices  at  which  we  were  selling 
coal,  the  present  indications  are  that  we 
would  lose  money,  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
costs  we  think  will  go  up  about  80  cents  at 
our  Crescent  mine  and  probably  45  or  50 
cents  a  ton  at  our  Williams  mine  [because 
of  the  3-day  week]. 

"  'Coal  is  now  selling  somewhere  around 
$3.50  a  ton,  f.o.b.  mine.  That  is,  for  the 
average  of  all  sizes. 

"  "That  was  otir  sales  price.  Our  cost  at 
that  particular  mine,  I  think,  was  about  $3. 
That  would  make  it  about  $3.80  (with  50 
cents'  profit,  it  would  be  $4.30  sales  price) ,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  slightly  under  a  30-per- 
cent increase'  (hearings,  p.  144). 

"Admiral  Ben  Moreell,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  president,  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,  summed  up  the  whole 
subject  clearly  and  concisely  with  this  ob- 
servation : 

"  'The  price  increases  and  restrictions  on 
production  which  result  from  formal  agree- 
ments between  labos  and  management  are 
not  so  clearly  evident  to  the  public.  But 
the  public  pays  the  bill  just  the  same. 

"  'In  the  rising  market  of  recent  years,  in- 
creases in  wages  in  any  Industry,  which  have 
not  been  balanced  by  increases  in  production 
or  reductions  in  other  costs,  have  been 
psissed  on  to  the  constmilng  public.  When 
labor  cost  Increases  are  not  counterbalanced 
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by  Increased  pixxluctlon.  It  meana  that  labor 
gets  a  bigger  slice  of  tbe  pie,  and  since  ttae 
size  of  tbe  pie  remains  tbe  same,  tbe  rest 
of  tbe  public  gets  a  smaller  portion'  (bear- 
ings, pp.  711  and  712). 

"Tbe  above  remarks  assume  an  even 
greater  tinp>ortance,  when  one  realizes,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  George  H.  Love  and 
Mr  Jobn  O.  Battle,  tbat  '60  percent  of  tbe 
cost  of  ooal  Is  labor'  (hearings,  pp.  41  and 
53). 

"(Other  testimony  p>ertalning  to  the  In- 
creased cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer  may 
be  found  at  the  following  pages  of  the  hear- 
ings: pp.  8,  9.  12,  15.  16,  17,  18.  24.  30,  32, 
35.  43,  100.  108.  109,  126.  132.  141.  148.  230, 
234.  244.  279.  288.  290,  291,  292-298.  299. 
300,  566,  567.  568.  569.  618.  619,  711,  712.  714.) 

"MaUonal  Stabilization 

"Ttils  Nation  is  still  on  a  coal  economy 
(hearings,  p.  9).  Therefore,  the  effects  of 
allowing  a  labor  organization  to  control 
the  production  and  prices  of  coal  are  not 
limited  to  tbe  coal  industry  alone.  They 
spread  to  several  other  allied  industries  and 
have  a  serious  Impact  upon  our  whole 
economy. 

"Mr.  Harry  M.  Moses  had  this  to  Eay  about 
this  matter: 

"  'A  national  wage  agreement,  pliis  the 
union's  power  to  shut  off  production  at  any 
mine  or  group  of  mines,  gives  it  an  economic 
power  which.  If  abused,  becomes  detrimen- 
tal to  tbe  Industry  and  the  entire  national 
economy.  The  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  have  demonstrated  an  arbitrary 
abuse  of  this  economic  power  that  should 
cause  grave  concern  as  to  our  ability  to  con- 
tinue the  levels  of  production  which  are 
required  by  our  economy,  as  well  as  our 
ability  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  oiir 
operations. 

"  'The  wage  agreements  which  have  been 
brought  about  in  tbe  bltumlnous-coal  in- 
dustry, during  and  since  the  recent  war.  were 
not  negotiated  agreements.  They  were  the 
result  of  ultimatums  that  were  enforced 
under  manufactured  crises  by  the  force  to 
the  economic  power  wielded  by  the  union. 

"  "The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  baa 
evidenced  a  complete  contempt  of  laws  which 
were  Intended  to  bring  a  restraint  to  such 
power,  and  it  has  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  enforce  pressure  upon  the  Industry  to  ac- 
cept bargaining  results  which  the  union  now 
claims  removes  It  from  obligation  either 
under  the  law  or  under  the  wage  agree- 
ment. It  has  called  national  strikes,  me- 
morial periods,  and  a  so-called  stabilizing 
period  of  Inaction  at  will,  and  now  has  cre- 
ated a  situation  whereby  tbe  production  fa- 
cilities In  Eastern  United  States  are  arbi- 
trarily restricted  to  operate  the  first  3  days 
of  each  week  and  those  In  Western  United 
States  to  the  first  5  days  of  each  week. 
This  creates  the  unheard-of  situation  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  without 
benefit  of  contract  of  any  kind  and  without 
agreement  with  anyone,  saying  to  the  coal- 
mine owners  of  America  "We  will  permit  you 
to  operate  your  wholly  owned  facilities  3 
days  a  week  because  we,  the  officers  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  by  means 
of  the  public  press  and  letters  to  our  local 
unions,  are  advising  our  membership  that 
after  Wednesday  of  each  week  they,  the 
membership,  are  not  willing  or  able  to  work 
until  the  following  Monday."  This  can  be 
changed  to  1  day  or  to  4  days,  or  produc- 
tion can  be  stopped  entirely  by  the  same 
means,  without  notice  to  anyone  and  with- 
out regard  for  the  public  need,  the  welfare 
of  the  miners,  or  the  solvency  of  the  In- 
dustry. 

"  "The  Impact  of  these  arbitrary  actions 
will.  In  my  opinion,  be  severely  damaging 
to  the  economy  of  the  coal  Industry  and 
to  our  national  economy.  Coal-producing 
facilities   are   brought   Into   being   by   sub- 


stantial Investments  of  private  capital. 
Those  who  thus  invest  their  money  do  so 
in  the  belief  that  they  will  be  privileged 
to  operate  their  facilities  to  satisfy  the  mar- 
kets for  which  they  are  designed. 

"  "The  restrictions  which  are  now  being 
imposed  by  the  union  make  It  quite  ap- 
parent that  many  substantial  Investments 
may  prove  to  be  111  advised.  Inasmuch  as  the 
production  which  Is  being  realized  under 
the  union's  restrictive  action  does  not  Justify 
the  capital  Investment  Involved.  Certainly 
no  rational  person  will  make  or  authorize 
further  substantial  Investments  In  coal- 
producing  facilities  without  some  guarantee 
that  the  facilities  thus  created  will  be  able 
to  produce  In  the  volume  for  which  they  are 
designed. 

"  'My  conception  of  a  wage  agreement  does 
not  accept  the  theory  that  a  labor  union 
be  empowered  to  arbitrarily  shut  off  pro- 
duction when.  In  Its  opinion,  a  period  of 
overproduction  exists.  The  economic  re- 
quirements of  the  coal  Industry  cannot  be 
met  by  restricting  production  to  a  level  that 
is  lower  than  market  demand.  In  my  opin- 
ion, any  Interruption  of  tbe  free  flow  of  com- 
merce in  our  Industry  by  a  restriction  of 
production  by  any  means  Is  a  backward  step 
that  can  only  lead  to  a  deterioration  of  the 
industry  in  efficiency,  safety,  and  progres- 
sive management. 

'■  'The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
has  made  It  plain  that  It  will  attempt  to 
impose  some  form  of  production  restriction. 
Last  year  at  its  convention  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  the  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  is  reported  to  have  made  a  number 
of  statements  bearing  on  this  matter,  among 
which  were  the  following: 

So,  if  needs  must,  the  mine  workers 

are  prepared  to  move  into  that  field  of  sta- 
bilization of  this  Industry,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  starve  in  this  Industry  at  any  time, 
we  will  Just  all  starve  together. 

So,  next  year,  in  1949  or  at  any  other 

time,  when  evil  days  come  upon  this  in- 
dustry you  will  find  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  moving  in,  and  if  there  are  only 
3  days'  work  in  this  Industry  we  will  all 
have  3  days'  work'  "  (hearings,  pp.  23  and 
24). 

"Mr.  George  H.  Love  stressed  the  na- 
tional Importance  of  the  orderly  development 
of  the  coal  Industry  In  these  words: 

"  'In  addition  to  making  numerous  useful 
chemicals  out  of  coal,  we  could  convert  it 
back  to  fuel.  Coal  is  a  very  valuable  natural 
resource,  the  production  and  distribution 
of  which  should  be  on  a  sound  and  funda- 
mental economic  basis.  This  country  will 
be  as  progressive  as  its  coal  industry,  and 
we  should  not  do  anything  to  retard  the 
progress  of  coal  mining'    (hearings,  p.   45). 

"To  the  same  effect  was  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  John  D.  Rhodes,  when  he  stated: 

"  'Any  attempt  to  stabilize  as  highly  com- 
petitive business  as  bituminous  coal  produc- 
tion is  bound  by  the  very  standard  of  free 
enterprise  to  be  unsuccessful.  The  most 
stable  and  progressive  operators  feel  that 
they  should  not  be  required  to  carry  along 
to  market  the  less  efficient  mines.  "By  fair 
competition  let  the  most  fit  survive"  has 
long  been  the  policy  under  the  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  Do  away  with  competition 
and  there  will  not  only  be  less  ambition 
and  progressive  thinking  in  production  In- 
dustries, as  in  the  coal  mines,  but  in  all 
other  biisinesses'  (hearings,  p.  509). 

"(Other  testimony  to  the  same  effect  may 
be  found  in  the  hearings  at  the  following 
pages:  14,  44,  230.  443.) 

"Small  Business 
"Mr.  George  H.  Love  testified  that  'progres- 
sive and  efficient  small  business  enterprises 
will  be  adversely  affected  by  the  3-day  week 
In  the  same  manner  as  large  enterprises* 
(hearings,  p.  0). 


"Mr.  Harry  M.  Moses  stated:  'Small  busi- 
ness enterprises  In  the  coal  mining  industry 
are  often  better  off  than  larger  ones,  because 
of  less  overhead,  etc.,  when  mines  are  shut 
down'  (bearings,  p.  24) . 

"It  is  significant  that  the  heads  of  the 
two  largest  coal  producers  in  the  Nation 
were  the  only  witnesses  before  the  committee 
discussing  this  point  who  did  not  assert 
that  small  business  la  particularly  and  more 
seriously  Injured  by  the  3 -day  week. 

"There  are  nuiny  small  business  mines  In 
the  United  States.  Upon  this  point,  Mr. 
John  D.  Battle  testified  as  follows: 

"  'Mines  producing  less  than  200,(MO  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  per  year  account  fur 
some  213  million  tons,  which  is  in  excess  of 
one-third  of  the  entire  production  for  the 
year  1947. 

"  'No  one  bituminous  coal  company  pro- 
duces more  than  S  percent  of  the  total  out- 
put of  bituminous  coal  or  of  the  total  capac- 
ity to  produce. 

"  "There  are  only  a  few  companies  that 
produce  as  much  as  1  percent  of  tbe  total 
production  of  bituminous  coal'  (hearings, 
p.  M). 

"Mr.  Lee  C.  Gunter  discussed  the  effect 
of  the  order  for  a  3-day  week  as  follows: 

"  'The  point  which  interests  me  most  is 
the  effect  of  this  order  on  the  small  coal  pro- 
ducer. I  represent  an  area  in  Tennessee 
and  southeast  Kentucky  which  is  composed 
entirely  of  coal  operators  who  would  be 
classed  as  small  operators;  the  average  pro-  - 
ductton  of  our  membership  is  about  150,0C0 
tons  annually  per  member.  •   •   • 

"  "The  plight  of  these  operators,  who 
might  be  called  the  little  businessmen  of 
the  coal  industry,  is  serious  under  the 
operation  of  the  3-day  week.  •  •  •  Some 
of  the  smaller  mines  In  our  district  have 
already  lost  tonnage  on  account  of  tbe  lim- 
ited workweek'  (hearings,  p.  100). 

"Many  other  small  businessmen  have  been 
affected  adversely,  according  to  Mr.  Gunter. 
who  proceeded  as  follows: 

"  'Retail  merchandising  has  lost  business 
very  materially  as  a  result  of  the  3-day  week. 
The  same  has  happened  to  lumber,  mine 
supplies,  automobile  and  bus  transportation. 
etc  (hearings,  p.  112). 

"Attorney  Rolls  D.  Campbell  concurred  as 
follows : 

"  "The  effect  of  this  labor  monopoly  on 
small  coal  producers  is  very  drastic  and  very 
marked'  (hearings,  p.  126). 

"Mr.  Justin  Potter,  president  of  Crescent 
Coal  Co.,  which  has  a  dally  capacity  of  70 
carloads  per  day,  and  of  Williams  Coal  Co., 
which  has  a  dally  capacity  of  30  carloads  of 
coal  per  day.  explains  that  his  mines  have  no 
contact  whatsoever  with  those  that  negotiate 
with  Mr.  Lewis  for  them.  The  operators  of 
his  small  mines  are  not  asked  their  advice  or 
consent  to  wage  agreements.  They  Just  read 
about  It  In  the  newspapers.  They  are  not 
given  a  chance  to  vote  upon  whether  or  not 
certain  provisions  or  all  provisions  are  agree- 
able to  them  (hearings,  p.  152) . 

"Mr.  Pred  A.  Vlrkus.  chairman,  Conference 
of  American  Small  Business  Organizations, 
expressed  his  views  as  follows: 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  which  has  that 
most  efficient  Subcommittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, has  made  this  investigation.  I  know 
this  subcommittee  and  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  is  doing  a  better  Job  for 
small  business  than  has  ever  been  done  be- 
fore, and  personally  I  would  like  to  see  this 
Jurisdiction  over  small  business  remain  in 
this  committee  (hearings,  pp.  605  and  606). 
"  'You  know,  when  big  business,  as  in  the 
case  of  coal,  which  we  have  before  us  now, 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  labor  on  cer- 
tain provisions  in  contracts,  increased  wages. 
shorter  hours,  pensions,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  which  In  1947  was  called  merely  a  bust, 
small  business  has  got  to  follow  the  lead,  and 
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it  suffers  more  because  it  can  afford  less; 
and,  in  labor-union  monopoly,  that  is  our 
principal  cause  of  worry  today'  (hearings, 
p.  606). 

"The  bearings  are  replete  with  similar 
testimony,  such  as  tbat  of  J.  Raymond  llf- 
fany,  general  counsel.  National  Small  B\isi- 
ness  Men's  Assoclatloh.  who  stated  for  his 
association : 

"  'Any  practice  that  totally  ignores  local 
and  competitive  conditions  is  prejudicial  to 
small  business  and  wUl  inevitably  drive  small 
manufacturers  into  mergers,  because  only 
big  business  can  stand  up  to  big  union 
tactics'  (hearings,  p.  674). 

"Mr.  Tiffany  then  added: 

"'These  actions  (abuses)  by  unions  ad- 
versely affect  small  businessmen — affect 
them  more  disastrously  than  they  do  big 
business  because  small  businessmen  do  not 
have  tbe  financial  strength  to  withstand  the 
attacks — they  are  compelled  to  surrender  or 
be  put  out   of  business'  (hearings,  p.  679) . 

"Adm.  Ben  Moreell  s|>oke  in  the  same  vein 
when  he  stated: 

"  'In  the  process  dioscribed  above  smaller 
enterprises  have  usually  been  injured  com- 
petitively more  than  the  large  companies  be- 
cause the  demands  of  labor  have  been  geared 
to  the  paying  abilities  of  the  large  mass  pro- 
ducers who  operate  with  greater  efficiency 
and  at  lower  unit  cost'  (hearings,  p.  713). 

"Similar  examples  were  given  by  witnesses 
testifying  about  other  industries,  such  as 
by  Judge  Thurman  Arnold  (hearings,  p.  73), 
Attorney  Theodore  R.  Iserman  (hearings, 
pp.  235,  236,  245),  Attorney  George  B.  Chrls- 
tensen  (hesirlngs,  pp.  251  and  253),  Col.  H. 
W.  Shawhan,  president,  Appalachian  Wood 
Preserving  Corp..  Charleston,  W.  Va.  (pp. 
614-616),  Mr.  James  H.  Harless,  president, 
Gilbert  Lvunber  Co.,  Gilbert,  W.  Va.  (pp. 
617-620). 

"(Additional  testimony  to  the  same  effect 
may  be  found  in  the  hearings  at  the  follow- 
ing pages:  4,  40,  130,  140,  158.  466,  467, 
468.  567,  668,  595.  664.  673.  684,  685.  721, 
722,729,730.) 

"From  the  above-quoted  testimony.  It  be- 
comes evident  that  labor  organizations  wield 
a  very  far-reaching  economic  power  over 
banking  and  credit,  price  and  production 
controls,  consvuner  prices,  national  stabili- 
zation and  small  business.  These  are  ob- 
jects particularly  committed  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cvurency 
Committee  under  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  No  one  could  deny  that 
this  conunlttee  possesBes  the  inherent  power 
to  report  to  the  Senate  legislation  to  cor- 
rect any  adverse  effect  that  any  person, 
group,  or  entity  may  have  upon  these  ob- 
jects. Otherwise,  this  conunlttee  would  not 
possess  the  power  to  protect  the  objects 
committed  to  its  care  and  supervision  by 
that  act.  This  committee,  therefore,  could 
report  legislation  whereby  any  person  or 
organization  would  be  shorn  of  the  power 
to  Impose  undesirable  restrictions  on  indus- 
try—restrictions which  directly  control  pro- 
duction, materials,  prices,  and  quality,  or 
which  unduly  hamper  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  small  business  enterprises. 

"However,  if  the  most  direct  means  of  ac- 
complishing this  result  is  through  the 
amendment  of  specific  legislation  com- 
mitted primarily  to  another  conunlttee,  this 
committee  may,  out  of  deference  to  this 
other  committee,  bow  to  its  traditional  han- 
dling of  such  problems.  A  study  of  the  par- 
ticular problem  Involved  will  reveal  the  wis- 
dom of  this  procedure. 

"Part   II.     The   problem— The    3-day   work- 
loeek  in  the  coal  mining  industry 

"The  necessity  for  the  Investigation  of  the 
coal  industry  was  originally  suggested  by 
the  report  that  a  single  individual  would  be 
authorized  to  speak  for  the  coal  Industry  in 
contract  negotiations  and  that  he,  with  a 


single  representative  of  labor  in  the  indus- 
try, could  determine  not  only  wage  but  also 
production  levels. 

"The  committee  was  pleased  to  be  reas- 
sured by  Mr.  George  H.  Love  that  'No  seg- 
ment of  the  bituminous  coal  industry  ever 
contemplated  establishing  a  czar  to  bring 
stabilization  in  limiting  or  controlling  pro- 
duction' (bearings,  p.  6) . 

"Mr.  Harry  M.  Moses  likewise  denied,  the 
existence  of  such  a  plan  (hearings,  pp*.  20 
and  33). 

"The  current  3 -day  week  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry and  'stabilization'  strikes  empha- 
sized the  need  for  an  investigation  of  the 
economic  power  of  labor  organizations. 

"The  3-Day  Workweek,  the  Creature  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America 

"The  3-day  workweek  was  first  proposed 
by  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  to  mine  operators 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

"Mr.  George  H.  Love  testified  that  Mr. 
Lewis  made  the  suggestion  that  the  coal  in- 
dustry be  closed  down  3  days  a  week,  at  a 
meeting  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  that  Mr. 
Love  had  with  him  (hearings,  p.  45;  see  also 
pp.  12  and  46). 

"Mr.  Harry  M.  Moses,  who  was  individually 
In  one  of  the  three  conferences  apart  from 
the  northern  operators,  received  the  same 
proposal  from  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Moses  gave 
the  details  of  this  proposal  as  follows: 

"  'Well,  the  only  suggestion  I  have  about 
it  was  following  a  meeting  of  the  northern 
conference  in  which  Mr.  Love  was  the  spokes- 
man. I  had  a  scheduled  meeting  with  Mr. 
Lewis  at  some  hour  following  this  meeting. 
I  ran  into  him  in  the  corridor  of  the  hotel 
where  the  meetings  were  being  held,  and 
we  had  an  Informal  discussion  of  It  Just 
standing  in  the  corridor,  and  he  told  me  the 
proposal  that  he  made  to  the  northern  con- 
ference, and  made  the  same  proposal  to  me 
at  that  tlmie'  (hearings,  p.  34;  see  also  p.  21) . 

"Mine  operators  were  opposed  to  the  3- 
day  week  from  the  start  (hearings,  pp.  10 
and  45). 

"The  following  colloquy  establishes  clear- 
ly what  took  place  thereafter: 

"  'Mr.  Moses.  I  did  not  agree  (to  the  3- 
day  week],  and  reported  back  to  him 
[Lewis]  later. 

"  'Senator  Robertson.  But  you  do  have 
the  3-day  week? 

"  'Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

"  'Senator  Robertson.  Then  it  was  forced 
on  you  over  your  objection? 

"'Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir'   (hearings,  p.  34). 

"It  becomes  Important  at  this  point  to 
consider  the  status  of  the  coal  industry  at 
the  time  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica imposed  the  3-day  workweek  upon  them. 

"The  Coal  Industry  in  the  United  States — 
Coal  Mining 

"Bltumlnoxis  coal  mining  in  the  United 
States  is  an  Industry  of  about  7,500  mines 
of  conunerclal  size  which  are  managed  by 
more  than  5,000  individuals  or  operating 
companies  (hearings,  p.  21) 

"The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Is 
recognized  by  and  has  a  wage  agreement 
with  coal  operators  who  produce  about  80 
percent  of  the  national  production  of  coal 
(hearings,  p.  21) . 

"Bituminous  coal  mines  are  spread 
throughout  the  Nation — 28  or  29  States 
(hearings,  p.  61). 

"About  83  percent  of  the  coal  produced 
at  bltximinous  mines  is  moved  by  railroad 
and  the  remainder  is  moved  by  water  or 
truck  or  some  of  it  may  be  used  locally  at  the 
mines  (hearings,  p.  53) 

"From  a  financial  standpoint  the  bitimil- 
nous  coal  Industry  has  not  been  a  prosperous 
one  over  a  period  of  years.  In  order  to  keep 
up  as  best  It  could  with  the  competitive  sit- 
uation from  outside  as  well  as  from  within 
tbe  Industry,  it  has  been  necessary  to  plow 


back  Into  the  industry  every  dollar  possible. 
A  study  of  the  record  erf  Treasury  reports 
and  annual  reports  of  publicly  held  com- 
panies Indicate  that  over  the  period  of 
years  from  1929  through  1948,  after  taxes, 
the  actual  profit  per  ton  was  2.6  cents,  while 
during  this  same  period  of  time  the  industry 
paid  in  Federal  taxes  4.04  cents  per  ton 
(hearings,  p.  53). 

"A  compilation  of  the  net  Income  of  the 
anthracite  Industry  and  the  bitimainous  coal 
Industry  from  1920  to  1947,  inclusive,  simply 
shows  that  the  anthracite  Industry  has  a 
loss  for  1931  to  1940,  inclusive,  every  year; 
and  the  working  capital  of  the  anthracite  in- 
dustry (current  assets  minus  current  liabili- 
ties) decreased  from  1926,  when  it  was  (ill 
million  to  a  deficit  of  $27  million  In  1938. 
That  means  that  in  1938  the  anthracite  In- 
dustry had,  as  a  total,  ciurent  liabilities  ex- 
ceeding current  assets  by  $27  million  (hear- 
ings, p.  59). 

"The  record  of  the  bituminous  coal  in- 
dustry is  Just  as  bad.  The  bituminoiis  coal 
Industry  began  losing  money  in  1925  and 
continued  to  lose  money  until  1939.  Both 
the  anthracite  Industry  and  the  bltimiinous 
coal  Industry  began  to  make  money  under 
the  impact  of  World  War  n,  and  they 
probably  had  the  best  year  in  the  history 
of  both  industries  In  1948  (hearings,  p.  59). 

"The  coal  Industry  is  now  facing  the  con- 
ditions of  the  decade  of  1939-48  (hearings. 
P   60). 

"There  is  a  probability  that  the  coal  in- 
dustry will  lose  money  in  the  next  10  years 
(hearings,  p.  60). 

"Prom  1920  until  World  War  II,  through 
1945  (excluding  Canada,  to  where  always  a 
substantial  portion,  about  25  million  tons, 
is  exported),  exports  were  negligible — about 
1  percent  of  the  supply  (hearings,  p.  60). 

•In  1945.  1946,  1947,  and  1948,  we  exported 
to  Europe,  especially  In  1947,  as  much  as  40 
million  tons  of  coal  in  order  to  help  out 
Europe — a  little  more  than  7  percent  of  the 
supply.  These  exports  are  now  way  down. 
They  were  exports  under  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration  and  some  before 
that  agency  was  set  up. 

"There  is  good  reason  to  believe  exports 
of  coal  to  EJurope  will  fall  off.  The  ECA 
has  published  a  report  which  indicates  that 
exports  of  VS.  coal  to  participating  coun- 
tries will  be  about  10  million  tons,  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1950,  as  compared  to 
approximately  41,100,000  net  tons  in  1947 
(hearings,  pp.  62  and  63). 

"Industry  in  general  has  fared  better  than 
bituminous  coal  mining  (hearings,  p.  261). 

"Each  man  turns  out  about  6  tons  of  coal 
per  day  in  the  Pittsburgh  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  for  example.  That  is  about  tour  times 
the  per-man  production  in  British  mines 
(hearings,  p.  40) . 

"In  1948,  Pittsburgh  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  the  largest  conunerclal  coal  producer  in 
the  world,  earned  $22  million  after  taxes,  or 
about  75  cents  a  ton,  but  the  earnings  have 
not  amounted  to  the  amount  of  money  put 
into  the  properties.  The  company  reinvested 
more  than  Its  earnings  each  year.  This  was 
done  by  sale  of  capital  assets,  sale  of  coal 
lands,  things  not  directly  connected  with 
the  coal  Industry  (hearings,  p.  41). 

"Seventy-five  cents  a  ton  is  the  highest 
profit  Pittsburgh  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  has 
ever  had.  Over  5.000  stockholders  share 
those  profits  (hearings,  p.  42). 

"(For  more  data  upon  the  coal  Industry, 
see  hearings  at  pp.  8,  9.  12,  16,  17,  18,  21,  22, 
25,  30,  32.  37,  38,  39.  40,  41,  42.  44,  45,  61, 
52,  53,  59.  60,  61,  62.  63,  82,  104,  105,  110, 
111,  115,  117,  131,  154,  156,  259,  260,  261, 
262,  264,  265.  267,  268.  269,  272,  278,  286, 
287,  443,  446,  447,  448-450.  451,  467,  469, 
462,  501,  802,  603.  664,  666,  668,  607-610, 
683.) 
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"Wages  and  Hours 

"With  respect  to  the  «tat\u  of  the  miners 
the  basic  wage  rate  In  the  coal  Industry  be- 
ginning In  1941,  has  advanced  rapidly  from 
•6  a  day  to  $14.05  a  day.  The  average  earn- 
ings of  the  employees  In  United  States  Steel 
Corp.'s  mines  during  the  6-day-week  period 
prior  to  June  1.  1949,  were  $17.13  (dally) 
per  man  employed,  productive  worker.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  rate 
(hearings,  p.  36). 

'The  average  wages  earned  per  miner  In 
1948  was  $3,774.  This  Is  an  average  and 
Includes  those  men  who  worked  only  1,  2,  or 
3  days,  as  well  as  those  who  worked  fxill  time 
(hearings,  p.  53). 

"Wages  were  Increased  In  the  middle  of 
1948.  The  high  rates  and  earnings  are.  of 
course,  outside  of  any  special  funds  paid  to 
the  union  for  welfare.  Insurance,  or  pension 
purposes.  The  miner's  rate  of  pay  Is  the 
highest  of  any  major  group  reported  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (hearings,  p. 
63). 

"The  hovirs  of  work  under  the  last  (1948) 
agreement  with  the  union  are  5  days  per 
week,  with  overtime  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-half  for  any  time  In  excess  of  8  hours 
per  day  or  40  ho\irs  per  week.  The  actual 
worktlme  today  Is  about  6',  2  hours  dally,  or 
32 ^/i  hours  per  week  on  the  6-day-week  basis. 
Besides  the  30-mlnute  period  for  lunch  paid 
at  the  full  rate,  travel  time  to  and  from  the 
mine  entrance  to  the  working  place  Is  also 
paid  for  at  the  full  rate  (hearings,  p.  53) . 

"(For  more  data  on  wages  and  hours  of 
miners,  see  hearings,  pp.  9.  30,  36,  47,  48,  63, 
62,  93,  103,  110,  125,  126,  130.  139,  230,  377, 
279,  305-311.  504.  505.  700.  847.) 

"It  was  In  this  setting  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  Imposed  the  3 -day  week 
upon  the  coal  Industry. 

"Effects  of  the  3-Day  Workweek 

"The  disastrous  effects  of  the  3 -day  week 
upon  banking  and  credit,  price  and  produc- 
tion controls,  consumer  prices,  national  sta- 
bilization, and  small  biislness  have  already 
been  dlscxissed  above.  However,  a  large 
number  of  other  evils  flow  from  the  imposi- 
tion of  this  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day workweek  which  we  will  but  briefly 
mention  here  as  follows: 

"For  Instance,  about  400,000  tons  of  coal 
were  not  produced  by  some  of  Pittsburgh 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.'s  mines  In  August 
1949  and  customers  turned  to  oil  (hearings, 
p.  14). 

"The  coal  Industry  will  lose  many  cus- 
tomers through  the  3-day  week  (hearings, 
p.  14). 

"The  3-day  week  will  cause  emplcyment  to 
drop.  Sixty  percent  of  the  cost  of  coal  Is 
charged  to  labor,  as  compared  to  8  percent 
of  the  cost  of  oil,  to  which  fuel  many  are 
converting  (hearings,  p.  15). 

"For  Instance,  Pittsburgh  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  has  closed  a  mine  operating  for  40 
years  and  It  will  remain  closed  because  It 
couldn't  operate  on  a  3-day  week  (hearings, 
p.  18). 

"Coal  is  lost  forever  by  props  falling  in 
because  of  the  3-day  week.  This  constitutes 
a  waste  of  a  great  natvu-al  resource  and  adds 
to  the  cost  of  production   (hearings,  p.  19). 

"Miners,  especially  those  in  debt,  receive 
inadequate  pay  during  a  3-day  week  period 
(hearings,  p.  32). 

"Employment  in  the  railroad  industry  has 
dropped  because  of  the  3-day  week  (hear- 
ings, p.  33). 

"Conununitles  dependent  upon  mining 
operations  suffer  (hearings,  p.  40). 

"The  3-day  week  restricts  production,  dis- 
arranges markets,  and  generally  makes  the 
operation  of  the  mines  costly  and  more  un- 
profitable as  time  goes  on  (hearings,  p.  56). 

"Coal  mines  are  now  generally  operating 
In  the  red  (hearings,  p.  55). 


"The  union  will  next  demand  a  6-day  p«y 
for  a  S-day  week  because  the  earnings  are 

Inadequate  (hearings,  p.  126). 

"The  3-day  week  Is  hampering  the  coal  In- 
dustry and  gives  a  coxnpetltlve  advantage  to 
other  fuels  (hearings,  p.  8). 

"Technological  Improvement,  so  sorely 
needed  If  real  wages  are  to  continue  to  In- 
crease and  prices  are  to  be  lowered,  will 
cease  under  the  3-day  week  (bearings,  pp.  15, 
39,  43.  53.  278.  279.  586.  713) . 

"Employment  in  the  mines  will  now  de- 
crease as  competition  with  gas  and  oil  grows 
(hearings,  p.  109). 

"(For  more  data  on  competition  which 
coal  Is  receiving  trom  other  fuels,  see  hear- 
ings at  pp.  42,  43,  52.  54,  58.  64.  100,  101,  109, 
130.  141,  144,  156,  157,  175.  234,  267  268,  299, 
301-304,  451,   462,  565.   569.  598,  706,  707.) 

"Despite  these  drastic  effects  upon  the 
miners,  their  families,  mine  operators,  allied 
industries,  and  consumers,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  usurp  the  Congress'  exclusive  right  to  leg- 
islate upon  production  and  price  controls. 
Their  spokesman,  Mr.  Lewis,  did  not  consult 
with  a  representative  of  the  consumer  inter- 
ests (hearings,  p.  35).  In  fact,  he  made  no 
request  to  bargain  with  Independent  opera- 
tors (hearings,  p.  92).  He  made  no  proposal 
at  all  to  the  southern  operators  (hearings,  p. 
100).  By  July  27,  1949,  the  UMWA  had  not 
told  the  Southern  Coal  Producers  Associa- 
tion what  It  wanted  Incorporated  in  a  new 
contract  (hearings,  p.  113).  The  order  of  the 
UMWA  Imposing  a  3-day  workweek  Is  the 
very  antithesis  of  collective  bargaining.  If 
this  usurpation  and  abuse  of  the  power  to 
control  production  and  price  is  tolerated  by 
the  Congress,  Its  unbridled  use  will  quickly 
spread  from  union  to  union,  from  Industry 
to  Industry,  and  the  Congress  will  never  re- 
gain Its  own  narrowly  circumscribed  power 
to  control  the  economy  of  the  Nation  con- 
sistently with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"Part  III.  The  solution 

"It  would  seem  that  the  above-described 
usurpation  of  a  power  which  was  committed 
exclusively  to  the  Congress  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  Its  abuse 
causing  such  widespread  and  disastrous  ef- 
fects upon  o\ir  national  economy,  would  al- 
ready be  condemned  as  criminal  by  exist- 
ing law.  A  study  of  the  present  status  of 
the  antitrxist  laws  makes  it  quite  doubtful 
whether  a  prosecution  under  the  antitrust 
laws  could  he  svistalned  in  the  present  state 
of  Judicial  precedents. 

"Only  two  witnesses  Indicated  that  they 
believed  s  successful  prosecution  of  Mr. 
John  L.  Lewis  might  be  Initiated  under  the 
present  statiu  of  our  antitrust  laws. 

"Attorney  H.  A.  Toulmln,  Jr.,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  ventured  the  following  opinion: 

"  'Now  I  would  approach  this  question,  if  I 
was  in  the  Attorney  General's  ofllce,  by  su- 
ing Mr.  Lewis  not  because  he  Is  a  union,  but 
I  would  sue  him  because  he  is  in  business, 
and  then  I  would  put  the  burden  on  blm 
for  the  exemption  Instead  of  permitting  the 
reverse'  (hearings,  pp.  581  and  682). 

"The  following  colloquy  reveals  Attorney 
Donald  Rlcbberg's  thinking  upon  the  mat- 
ter: 

"  'Senator  Capxhast.  At  the  moment  do 
you  feel  that  either  John  Lewis  or  the  mine 
workers  are  violating  any  law  In  respect  to 
their  3-day  week? 

"  'Mr.  RiCHBESG.  If  you  ask  my  opinion  as 
a  lawyer,  having  no  clients  on  either  side 
of  the  situation  and  speaking  Just  ex 
cathedra.  I  would  say  It  was  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  existing  laws;  yes,  that  Is  my 
personal  opinion. 

"  'Senator  Capehart.  I  might  ask  this 
question:  Do  you  think  he  could  be  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  in  the  Supreme  Court? 

"  'Mr.  RicuBKBG.  I  would  not  cay  that  he 
could  not  be,   because  of  the  fact  that  al- 


though It  was  a  one-sided  activity,  and  the 
mine  operators  were  wise  enough  or  well 
enough  advised  so  that  they  did  not  agree  to 
It.  a  prosecution  might  He  on  the  basis  of  the 
showing  of  the  surrounding  facts  as  to  the 
purposes,  and  so  forth,  which  were  not  in 
pursuit  of  a  legitimate  activity. 

"  "The  danger  of  the  situation,  in  Tlew  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions,  is  that  since  he 
claims  to  restrict  production,  in  the  interest 
of  maintaining  a  fair  wage  scale,  with  the 
latitude  that  has  been  given  under  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  far  from  certain  what 
decision  the  Court  would  arrive  at'  ( hearings, 
p.  639). 

"Status  of  the  Antitrust  Laws 
"Almost  all  the  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  committee  felt  keenly  that  those  who 
enacted  our  antitrust  laws  never  Intended  by 
exempting  unions  from  their  provisions  that 
such  exemptions  would  be  used  to  restrict 
production,  destroy  values,  and  bring  about 
a  production  limitation  of  an  Industry  by  the 
union  simply  because  of  the  immunities 
granted  under  the  act. 

"This  assert M  power  of  labor  organiza- 
tions to  control  production  and  prices  came 
about  as  a  direct  result  of  laws  which  were 
adopted  by  Congress.  The  basic  law  affect- 
ing all  groups  is  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act, 
which  primarily  consists  of  sections  1  and  2 
dealing  with  restraints  of  trad*  and 
monopolies. 

"In  1914.  Congress  passed  the  Clayton  Act. 
and  section  6  of  that  act  stated  that  the 
labor  of  a  human  being  Is  not  a  commodity 
or  article  of  commerce.  It  goes  on  to  say: 
"  'Nothing  contained  In  the  antitrtist  laws 
shall  be  construed  to  forbid  the  existence 
and  operation  of  labor,  agricultural,  or  horti- 
cultural organizations.  Instituted  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  help,  and  not  having 
capital  stock  or  conducted  for  profit,  or  to 
forbid  or  restrain  Individual  members  of 
such  organizations  from  lawfully  carrying 
out  the  legitimate  objects  thereof." 

"That  act,  however,  did  not  have  the  effect, 
according  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
of  exempting  unions  from  the  prohibitions 
of  sections  1  and  2. 

"In  1932.  however.  Congress  passed  the 
Norris-La  Ouardla  Act,  vastly  limiting  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  in  labor- 
relation  cases,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  con- 
struing provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act  and 
the  Norris-La  Ouardla  Act  as  evidentiary  of 
congressional  Intent,  has  now  held  that  wh»re 
a  union  acts  by  Itcelf  It  can  exert  Its  eco- 
nomic power  free  from  any  penalties  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  That  was  very  clearly  held 
in  the  Allen  Bradley  Co.  case  (326  U.S.  797) 
in  1945. 

"Theoretically,  if  a  union  conspires  with 
an  employer  or  a  group  of  employers  to 
restrain  trade,  or  to  monopolize  trade,  the 
exemption  of  the  antitrust  laws  does  not 
apply. 

"In  former  trustbiister  Thurman  Arnold's 
words,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  read  the  words  'legitimate  objects' 
out  of  the  Clayton  Act  and  left  the  union 
free  from  either  injunction  or  criminal  In- 
dictment regardless  of  the  objectives  which 
they  sought  to  obtain  (hearings,  p.  70). 

"(For  other  views  upon  the  development 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  see  hearings  at  pp.  8, 
21.  69.  70.  71,  74.  75.  77,  79,  98,  172,  173.  247. 
248.  249.  250.  261.  466.  555.  556.  574,  578.  681, 
582.  631  639.  640.  680.  681.  851-853.  858,  859.) 
"What  then  can  be  done  to  curb  the  power 
of  labor  organizations  which  are  l»*ft  free, 
under  the  antitrust  laws  as  Judicially  inter- 
preted, to  uptset  the  banking  and  credit  struc- 
tures of  the  country,  regiment  Industry 
under  productlou  and  price  controls,  raise 
consunter  prices  at  will,  affect  adversely 
national  stabilization,  end  drive  small  buEl- 
ness  enterprise  out  of  the  national  economy 
or  allow  It   an  estate  by  sufferance  at  the 
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whim  and  caprice  m  •  labor  organization? 
Surely,  our  forefathers  have  not  left  the 
Congress  defenseless  in  the  face  of  such  an 
unexpected  development. 

"Reoonunendations 

"Almost  every  witness  before  the  commit- 
tee agreed  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  had  a  complete  monopoly,  not  only 
over  the  labor  supply  in  the  coal  industry, 
but  over  the  management  and  business  of 
the  Industry  itself,  as  demonstrated  by  Its 
imposition  of  a  3-day  workweek  upon  that 
Industry. 

"(For  a  discussion  of  the  efllcacy  of  this 
monopoly,  see  hearings  at  pp.  3,  4,  6,  8,  9, 
13,  18,  21,  22,  24,  26.  27.  28,  30,  32,  34, 
35,  44,  46.  48,  51,  56,  64,  68,  69,  71,  72,  75, 
79,  101,  117,  119,  120,  121,  122,  124.  137,  128, 
136.  139,  142,  144,  145,  150,  151,  162,  153, 
159.  234,  235,  236,  337,  238,  241,  242.  243, 
253.  254.  466.  667,  572,  603.  619.  632.  633,  642, 
664,  665,  666.  667-«69.  675-680,  711-716,  779- 
787.  841.  846.  847  ) 

"Because  of  the  great  stress  placed  upon 
this  monopoly  phase  of  the  problem,  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses  recommended  an  amend- 
ment to  the  antitrust  laws  aimed  at  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  monopoly  Itself  (hearings,  pp. 
101.  103,  137.  138,  139,  140,  144,  146,  164, 
188,  338,  339,  340,  241,  364,  356,  366,  357. 
663,  664,  674,  682,  715-717,  730,  764,  891). 

"No  one  can  doubt  that  a  bill  forbidding 
in  general  terms  the  monopolization  of  labor 
would  straighten  out  the  present  situation. 
Judge  Thurman  Arnold  conceded  that  point. 
However,  he  proceeded  to  explain  that  It  is 
not  a  practical  solution.  That  power  Is 
recognized  in  unions  today.  'Give  them  that 
power.'  Arnold  stated,  'but  define  the  objec- 
tives for  which  that  power  can  be  used.' 

"  'There  Ls  no  way  of  defining  the  objectives 
precisely.'  be  explained.  'In  all  antitrust 
cases,  you  will  have  to  trust  the  Court  to 
make  findings  of  fact,'  he  concluded  (hear- 
ings, p.  75). 

"Judge  Charles  I.  Dawson,  of  Louisville. 
Ky.,  concurred  when  he  stated: 

"  'I  do  not  think  Congress  should  prohibit 
industry-wide  bargaining'  (hearings,  p.  661). 

"This  was  the  view  taken  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  Labor-Management  Act  of  1947.  This 
act  presupposes,  or  at  least  It  does  not  negate 
the  Idea,  that  unlorus  may  organize  indefi- 
nitely and  infinitely.  Tertlcally  and  hori- 
zontally, and,  with  but  minor  exceptions. 
exercise  any  degree  of  economic  power  and 
control  which  they  can  muster  (hearings, 
pp.  247  and  248). 

"Recommendations  of  amendments  to  the 
antitrust  laws  ranged  from  the  extremely 
stringent  approach  of  wiping  away  all  dis- 
tinctions in  the  exemptions  to  the  antitrust 
laws  between  labor  and  management  (hear- 
ings, p.  678) ,  and  the  comparatively  mild  but 
direct  approach  of  making  Illegal  and  crim- 
inal such  admittedly  nefarious  means  as  di- 
rect production  and  price  controls,  and  the 
use  of  a  labor  organization's  coercive  power 
to  restrain  trade  for  purposes  which  are  not 
reasonably  related  to  wages,  hours  of  labor, 
health,  and  safety  of  Its  members. 

"As  the  more  direct  approach  Is  through 
a  special  amendment  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
and  therefore  within  the  si>eclflc  type  of 
legrlslatlon  committed  by  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  we  forward  this  dociunent 
and  the  problems  It  and  the  hearings  reveal 
for  their  study  and  consideration. 

"(For  additional  recommendations  for 
amendments  to  the  antitrust  laws,  see  hear- 
ings at  pp.  8.  24.  36.  72.  73,  74.  76.  79.  80.  81. 
136.  466.  666.  657.  558.  561,  567.  672.  673.  674. 
575,  678,  679,  684,  631,  634,  636,  637.  688.  766. 
766.) 

"loifOBtrr  vnwB 

I    "jAiCTJAaY  12.  1960. 
"In  the  conslderatlcm  of  the  report  on  the 
economic  power  of  Labor  Organizations  sub- 
mitted   by    Senator   Sobkstson    (Democrat, 
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Virginia)  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. January  10.  1950.  we.  the  under- 
signed, were  willing  to  Join  our  oolleagties  in 
transmitting  the  report  without  recommen- 
dation to  the  Judiciary  Coounittee  for  its 
information. 

"But  we,  the  undersigned,  did  not  intend 
by  this  vote  to  signify  approval  of  all  the 
contents  of  the  report.  It  was  our  under- 
standing that  the  committee  action  was 
likewise  limited  to  approval  of  its  transmis- 
sion, not  of  Its  contents. 

In  this  respect  the  minutes  of  the  com- 
mittee action  seem  to  us  correct  in  stating 
merely  that  the  committee  agreed  to  send 
the  report  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
"Gliw  H.  Taylor, 
"Paul  H.  Douglas, 

Senatori." 

Senator  Robektson.  I  thank  you.  I  might 
point  out  here  that  although  these  hearings 
were  held  at  my  suggestion  because  of  an 
acute  situation  which  existed  with  regard  to 
the  coal  industry,  oiu*  inquiry  was  not  con- 
fined to  that  Industry  but  covered  the  whole 
industrial  field. 

I  might  Interpose  there  to  say  that  that 
testimony  was  under  oath  as  I  put  every 
witness  under  oath  before  he  testified  in 
those  hearings. 

At  these  hearings  we  asked  witnesses  to 
tell  us  whether  or  not  labor  unions  were 
using  monopolistic  powers  in  an  effort  to 
control  prices  or  production  in  a  manner 
that  was  adverse  to  the  public  interest  in 
any  industry  and  we  also  asked  those  con- 
curring in  this  view  to  suggest  possible 
remedies. 

Witnesses  heard  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Coounittee  told  us  that  labor  monop- 
olies exist  in  various  stages  of  the  process  of 
nuiklng  numerous  conunodlties.  Detailed 
information  was  given  as  to  how  this  monop- 
oly power  has  been  exercised  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Union  and  the  direct  and 
indirect  effect  of  this  on  transportation, 
manufact\u-lng,  and  other  industries,  on 
conunercial  enterprises,  and  on  private  indi- 
viduals. 

It  was  testified,  for  example,  that  John  L. 
Lewis  first  proposed  to  the  coal-mine  opera- 
tors that  a  3-day  workweek  be  Instituted  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  If  the  operators  had  con- 
sented, of  course,  they  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  action  under  the  antitrust  laws  for 
entering  Into  a  conspiracy  with  the  union 
to  control  production.  The  possibility  of 
such  prosecution  was  clearly  shown  by  the 
action  in  the  case  of  Allen  Bradley  v.  Local 
Union  No.  3,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  (325  VS.  797). 

But  when  the  operators  refused  to  Join 
in  such  a  conspiracy,  Mr.  Lewis,  on  June  30. 
1949,  addressed  a  letter  to  all  of  his  local 
unions  in  which  he  "advised  and  instructed" 
the  miners  as  follows: 

"All  members  in  all  mines  heretofore  under 
contract  will  return  to  work  Tuesday,  July 
6,  and  produce  coal  3  days,  namely,  Tuesday. 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  Each  following 
week  thereafter,  until  you  are  ftirther  ad- 
vised, the  workdays  will  be  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  on  which  days  coal  will  be 
produced.  All  other  work  except  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  may  be  performed  without  re- 
strictions in  accordance  with  the  usual  prac- 
tice." 

Note  that  statement,  if  you  please.  Here 
was  a  nationwide  Industry  which  is  basic 
to  our  industrial  system  and  which  Is  es- 
sential to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation.  Tet  one  Individual 
writes  a  letter  and  says  that  hereafter  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  are  the  only 
days  on  which  coal  will  be  produced. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  this  order 
was  effective  and  for  most  of  the  time  since 
It  was  Issued,  coal  has  been  produced  only 
on  those  3  days  In  each  week. 

At  the  end  of  his  letter  Mr.  Lewis  said: 
•*The  cooperation  of  each  member  with  this 


policy  is  requested."  He  did  not  have  to 
remind  the  miners  of  what  might  happen  to 
anyone  who  failed  to  "cooperate." 

But  to  let  the  coal  operators  know  where 
they  stood  in  the  matter  he  also  said  in  this 
circular  letter: 

"Operators  of  all  mines  will  be  expected 
under  this  policy  to  maintain  the  same 
terms,  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment heretofore  existing  under  the 
agreement  expiring  June  30.  Local  unions 
will  inunediately  report  to  their  proper  dis- 
trict the  Identity  of  any  coal  company  refus- 
ing to  cooperate  with  this  policy." 

Here,  then,  in  this  country  which  boasts  it 
is  the  home  of  free  enterprise,  we  have  a 
spokesman  for  labor,  who  is  vested  with  mo- 
nopolistic powers,  able  to  use  and  using  that 
power  to  tell  the  owners  of  the  coal  mines 
when  and  how  they  can  operate  their  busi- 
nesses and  use  their  property. 

Of  course,  if  the  union  can  say  coal  will 
be  mined  only  3  days  a  week  It  can  say  coal 
will  be  mined  only  2  days  or  1  day,  and  It 
might  Just  as  logically-  say  that  coal  shall 
not  be  mined  unless  it  Is  to  be  sold  for  a 
certain  price.  It  is  a  clear-cut  case  of  the 
use  of  union  power  not  to  Increase  wages  or 
to  Improve  working  conditions  but  to  con- 
trol prices  and  production. 

The  future  of  small  companies  was  Jeop- 
ardized because  they  could  no  operate  prof- 
itably on  a  3-day-week  basis  or  were  unable 
to  meet  their  commitments  to  fill  orders. 
Much  coal  was  lost  permanently  because  trf 
cave-ins  where  supports  were  not  adequate 
during  the  layoff  periods. 

Senator  Donnell.  May  I  inquire,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  an  interruption,  inas- 
much as  this  matter  Involves  the  interests  of 
labor  as  well  as  those  of  management  and 
those  of  the  public.  I  assume  that  labor  rep- 
resentatives have  been  notified  of  this  hear- 
ing? I  understand,  from  the  letter  that 
Mr.  Covert  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  a 
little  while  ago,  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  specifi- 
cally known  of  this  hearing.    Is  that  correct? 

S«iator  Eastland.  Yes,  sir.  The  chairman 
has  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lewis  in  wliich  he 
states  the  following: 

"Due  to  our  preoccupation  In  meetings 
this  week  required  by  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  will  have  to  defer  ap- 
pearance before  your  committee  until  a  later 
date." 

Senator  Dowkill.  Is  that  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Lewis  to  the  chairman? 

Senator  Eastland.  Yes.  If  you  so  desire,  I 
will  put  It  In  the  record. 

Senator  Donnkll.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  do  that. 

Senator  Eastland.  Without  objection,  the 
letter  dated  February  13,  1950,  from  Mr.  John 
L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

UNrrxo  Minx  Woxkxxs  op  America, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  13.  1950. 
Hon.  Jajces  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  US.  Senate,  Washington.  B.C. 

Mr  DxAX  SxNATOB  Eastland:  Acknowledg- 
ment Is  hereby  made  of  your  letter  of 
February  9,  with  respect  to  the  hearings 
scheduled  to  begin  on  S.  3912,  Thursday, 
February  16,  at  10  ajn.,  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Comn^ttee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  VS.  Senate. 

Due  to  our  preoccupation  In  meetings 
this  week  required  by  the  UJS.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  will  have  to  defer 
appearance  before  your  committee  until  a 
later  date. 

Trtisting  you  will  understand  the  circum- 
stances, I  am. 

Sincerely  youn.  * 

John  L.  Lewis. 
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Senator  Eastland.  I  will  place  In  the  rec- 
ord at  this  point,  copies  of  letters  sent  to 
a  number  of  persons  Informing  them  of 
these  hearings. 

The  letters  were  sent  to  the  following: 

Mr.  A.  E.  Lyon,  executive  secretary-treas- 
urer. Railway  Labor  Executives  AsGoclatlon, 
10  Independence  Avenue  SW.,  Washington, 
DC 

Mr.  John  T.  Corbett,  national  secretary. 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Engineers,  10  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Harry  See,  national  secretary.  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Trainmen,  130  Third  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  J.  Howard  McGrath,  the  Attorney 
General,  Department  of  Justice,  Washington, 
DC 

Hon.  Maxirlce  J.  Tobln,  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  PhUip  Murray,  president.  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  718  Jackson  Place 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  William  Green,  president,  American 
Federation  of  Lat>or,  901  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  John  L.  Lewis,  president.  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  900  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C. 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows: ) 
U.S.  Sen  ATX, 
COMMnm  ON  THS  Jttdiciart, 

February  10,  1950. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Lton, 

Executive  Secretary -Treasurer,  Railway  La- 
bor Executives  Association,  Washington, 
DC. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Lyon:  This  is  to  inform  you 
that  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  on 
S.  2192  In  room  424  of  the  Senate  Office 
Bxilldlng  on  Thursday,  February  16,  1950,  at 
10  ajn.  Said  hearings  are  to  be  held  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  subcom- 
mittee consisting  of  Senator  O'Connor,  Sena- 
tor Donnell,  and  myself.  A  copy  of  S.  2192 
in  herewith  enclosed. 

You  su-e  invited  to  be  present  or  to  have 
someone  present  to  represent  you  at  said 
hearings. 

Sincerely, 

James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee. 

VS.  Senate, 

COMMrTTEE  ON  THE  JTTDICIART, 

February  10,  1950. 
Mr.  John  T.  Corbett, 
National  Secretary. 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Engineers, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Corbett:  This  is  to  Inform 
you  that  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  on 
S.  2192  In  room  424  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building  on  Thursday,  February  16,  1960,  at 
10  a.m.  Said  hearings  are  to  be  held  before 
a  subconunlttee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  VS.  Senate,  the  subcom- 
mittee consisting  of  Senator  O'Conor,  Sena- 
tor Donnell,  and  myself.  A  copy  of  S.  2192 
is  herewith  enclosed. 

You  are  invited  to  be  present  or  to  have 
someone  present  to  represent  you  at  said 
hearings. 

Sincerely, 

James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee. 


U.S.  Ssnatk. 
CoMMrrrES  on  the  Judiciakt, 

February  10,  1950. 
Mr.  Harrt  Sxs. 
National  Secretary, 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Sxk:  This  is  to  inform  you 
that  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  on  S. 
2192  in  room  424  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing on  Thursday,  February  16,  1050,  at  10 
a.m.     Said  hearings   are   to   be   held   before 


a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  VS.  Senate,  the  subconunlt- 
tee consisting  of  Senator  O'Conor,  Senator 
Etonnell,  and  myself.  A  copy  of  S.  2192  Is 
herewith  enclosed. 

You  are  invited  to  be  present  or  to  have 
someone  present  to  represent  you  at  said 
hearings. 

Sincerely, 

James  O.  Eastlaitd, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Jtjdiciart, 

February  10,  1950. 
Hon.  J.  Howard  McGeatb, 
The  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  DBAS  Mr.  Attorney  General:  This  is 
to  inform  you  that  hearings  are  scheduled 
to  begin  on  S.  2192  in  room  424  of  the  Senate 
Office  Building  on  Thursday,  February  16. 
1950,  at  10  ajn.  Said  hearings  are  to  be  held 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  sub- 
committee consisting  of  Senator  O'Conor, 
Senator  Donnell.  and  myself.  A  copy  of  S. 
2192  is  herewith  enclosed. 

You  are  Invited  to  be  present  or  to  have 
someone  present  to  represent  you  at  said 
hearings. 

Sincerely, 

James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee. 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMmXE    ON    THE    JUDICIARY, 

February  10,  1950. 
Hon.  Maurice  J.  Tobin, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  Is  to  Inform 
you  that  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  on  S. 
2192  in  room  424  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing on  Thursday,  February  16,  1950,  at  10 
a.m.  Said  hearings  are  to  be  held  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  subcommit- 
tee consisting  of  Senator  O'Conor,  Senator 
Donnell,  and  myself.  A  copy  of  S.  2192  Is 
herewith  enclosed. 

You  are  invited  to  be  present  or  to  have 
someone  present  to  represent  you  at  said 
hearings. 

Sincerely, 

James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee. 


V.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

February  9,  1950. 
Mr.  Philip  Murray. 

President,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, Washington,  D.C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Murray:  This  is  to  Inform 
you  that  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  on 
S.  2192  in  room  424  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building  on  Thursday.  February  16,  1950,  at 
10  ajn.  Said  hearings  are  to  be  held  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  subcom- 
mittee consisting  of  Senator  O'Conor.  Senator 
Donnell,  and  myself.  A  copy  of  S.  2192  is 
herevsrlth  enclosed. 

You  are  Invited  to  be  present  or  to  have 
someone  present  to  represent  you  at  said 
hearings. 

Sincerely, 

James  O.  Evstland. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee. 


U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrrEE  on  the  Judiciakt, 

February  9, 1950. 
Mr.  William  Green. 

President,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Green  :  This  Is  to  inform  you 
you  that  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  on 
S.  2193  in  room  434  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 


ing on  Thursday,  February  16,  1950,  at  10 
ajn.  Said  hearings  are  to  be  held  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  VS.  Senate,  the  subcommittee 
consisting  of  Senator  O'Conor,  Senator  Don- 
nell. and  myself.  A  copy  of  8.  3192  is  here- 
with enclosed. 

You  are  invited  to  be  present  or  to  have 
someone  present  to  represent  you  at  said 
hearings. 

Sincerely, 

James  O.  Eastland. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee. 


V.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

February  9,  1950. 
Mr.  John  L.  Lewis, 

President,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mm.  Lewis:  This  Is  to  inform  you 
that  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  on  S. 
2192  in  room  434  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing on  Thursday,  February  16,  1950,  at  10 
a.m..  Said  hearings  are  to  be  held  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  VS.  Senate,  the  subcom- 
mittee consisting  of  Senator  O'Conor,  Sen- 
ator Donnell,  and  myself.  A  copy  ot  S.  2193 
Is  herewith  enclosed. 

You  are  invited  to  be  present  or  to  have 
someone  present  to  represent  ycu  at  said 
hearings. 

Sincerely, 

James  O.  Eastland. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee. 

Senator  Robertson.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I 
may  be  p>ermitted  to  do  so,  may  I  ask  whether 
or  not  the  committee  has  received  a  report 
on  this  bill  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  from  the  Department  of  Labor? 

Senator  O'Conor.  We  have  not  as  yet. 

Senator  Eastland.  The  chairman  is  In- 
formed that  no  reports  have  been  received  at 
this  time,  but  that  the  Department  of  La- 
bor has  promised  a  report  this  afternoon. 

Senator  Robertson.  May  I  ask  whether  the 
chairman  plans  to  sisk  the  Department  of 
Justice,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  antitrust 
laws,  to  make  a  report? 

Senator  Eastland.  A  letter  has  been  placed 
in  the  record  which  was  addressed  to  the  At- 
torney General. 

Senator  Robertson.  In  connection  with 
the  question  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  would  like  to  tell 
the  committee  that  on  several  occasions, 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  group  conducting  the  hearings  on 
the  monopolistic  power  of  labor  unions.  I 
publicly  announced  that  our  committee 
would  be  very  glad  to  hear  all  representatives 
of  labor  on  the  issue.  I  sent  letters  to  Mr. 
John  L.  Lewis.  Mr.  William  Green.  Mr.  Philip 
Murray,  and  Mr.  Walter  Reuther  personally 
Inviting  them  to  appear  and  testify.  None 
of  them  accepted.  Most  of  them  did  not 
even  answer  the  letter,  but  Mr.  Lewis  did 
answer  and  said,  in  effect,  that  if  anything 
developed  in  the  hearings  which  he  thought 
was  worthy  of  his  notice,  he  would  let  me 
know  about  it.     There  the  matter  rested. 

Senator  Donnell.  He  has  not  let  you  know 
of    anything   that   has  developed    thus   far? 

Senator  Robertson.  Apparently  nothing 
developed  that  concerned  him.  He  did  not 
ask  to  be  heard  on  it. 

If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  analyze 
the  testimony  which  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  permit  me  to  make  a  part  of  this 
record,  the  synopsis  of  Important  portions, 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
were  some  things  that  developed  that  should 
have  been  of  concern  to  him. 

The  coal  industry  as  a  whole  lost  to  com- 
petitors such  as  gas  and  oil  because  indus- 
tries were  unable  to  get  or  were  afraid  to 
depend  on  their  accustomed  source  of  fuel. 

Employment  figures  and  payrolls  dropped 
sharply  because  60  percent  of  the  cost  of 
producing    coal   Is   labor   cost    as    compared 
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with  8  percent  for  tht  oil  to  which  many 
plants  shifted.  Railroad  traffic  and  rail- 
road employment  were  reduced.  Commu- 
nities dependent  on  mining  operations  had 
general  business  depressions. 

May  I  pause  there  to  aay  that  the  morning 
papers  indicate  that  tlna  railroads  have  been 
required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  discontinue  about  one-half  of 
their  coal-burnlng  engines.  Some  of  the 
railroads  run  dlesel  engines  which  burn  oil, 
and  those  are  still  operating.  The  Interrup- 
tion in  railway  traffic  la  this  Nation  now  Is 
very  serious. 

Yesterday  I  saw  an  Item  In  the  Roanoke 
Times,  which  newspaper  Is  published  where 
the  Norfolk  &  Western,  a  very  large  coal- 
hauling  railroad,  is  located,  which  indicated 
that  that  railroad  has  been  forced  to  lay  off 
nearly  5,000  men  because  of  this  coal  short- 
age. Those  are  laboring  men.  They  are 
members  of  a  union,  and  they  are  suffering 
because  the  head  of  another  union  seys: 
"You  cannot  have  the  coal  necessary  to  run 
your  trains,  and  you  cannot  have  the 
freight,"  which  for  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
is  about  80  percent  of  its  freight  revenue, 
"to  haul."  Norfolk  &  Western  was  forced  to 
say  to  Its  men,  "We  want  to  protect  you. 
We  are  being  wronged,  but  there  Is  no  rem- 
edy. All  we  can  do  la  to  lay  you  off  until 
Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  gives  us  permission  to 
haul  coal  again  cm'  until  the  Congress  says 
that  no  one  individual  U  more  powerful  than 
this  Nation  and  that  In  a  contest  of  that 
kind  the  public  Interests  must  be  given  pri- 
ority." 

Tomorrow  this  committee  will  hear  con- 
siderable testimony  from  retail  coal  dealers 
showing  bow  they  have  been  put  out  of 
business  and  how  they  have  been  \uiable  to 
fill  the  orders  from  their  local  customers 
because  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Eastland.  Is  that  not  true  In 
every  case  where  you  have  an  Industrywide 
strike? 

Senator  Robertson.  To  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, sir.  It  Is.  Dvirlng  our  coal  hearings, 
we  were  presented  with  alternative  methods 
of  reaching  this  problem.  Some  of  the  wit- 
nesses strongly  urged  tiiat  we  recommend  an 
amendment  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law  prohib- 
iting industrywide  bargaining. 

Senator  Eastland.  Well,  Is  that  not.  In  ef- 
fect, what  this  bill  would  do? 

Senator  Robertson.  Ob,  by  no  means,  sir. 
This  bill  does  not  destroy  a  labor  monopoly. 
This  bin  does  not  prohibit  industrywide 
bargaining.  This  bill  does  say  that  where 
you  are  dealing  with  a  commodity  or  service 
affecting  the  national  economy,  health,  or 
welfare,  no  labor  union  shall  use  its  monopo- 
listic power  to  unreasonably  control  produc- 
tion or  to  unreasonably  control  prices. 

Senator  Eastland.  If  there  Is  any  Industry- 
wide strike  In  any  basic  Industry  In  the 
United  States  to  enforce  wage  demands,  this 
bill  would  not  apply? 

Senator  Robertson.  This  bill,  I  will  be 
frank  to  say,  will  not  reach  that  situation. 
It  does  not  prohibit,  in  any  sense,  bona  fide 
collective  bargaining  affecting  wages  and 
working  conditions,  nor  does  It  prohibit  a 
strike  to  enforce  reasonable  demands  for 
those  legitimate  purposes. 

All  that  It  does  Is  to  go  beyond  a  strike 
affecting  wages  to  one  which  Is  clearly  an 
effort  to  control  production.  The  court  can 
then  say.  If  It  is  of  national  Import  or  a 
major  segment  thereof  affecting  the  na- 
tional economy,  health,  or  welfare  whether 
It  Is  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  It  is  the 
very  essence  of  our  antitrust  laws  as  written 
and  so  construed  through  the  years  that  you 
cannot  write  in  specific  prohibitions  or 
speclflc  allowances  to  do  this.  that,  or  the 
other.  It  all  turns  on  what  the  court,  in 
each  particular  case,  shall  determine  Is  rea- 
sonable or  unreasonable.  If  it  Is  unreason- 
able with  respect  to  toe  control  of  produc- 


tion or  prices,  under  this  bill  the  court  can 
make  the  union  subject  to  a  civil  suit  or 
triple  damages.  It  can  also  be  made  subject 
to  a  criminal  charge,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  O'Conor.  Are  there  any  standards 
prescribed  as  to  what  Is  reasonable? 

Senator  Robertson.  There  are  absolutely 
none  because  we  could  not  undertake  to 
bind  the  hands  of  the  court.  Some  very 
expert  lawyers  In  the  field  of  antitrust  leg- 
islation worked  for  weeks  to  try  to  spell  It 
out,  and  they  could  not,  at  least  to  my 
satl&factlon,  do  so.  They  spelled  out  some 
things,  but  when  you  spelled  out  those 
things,  you  had  to  spell  out  what  they  could 
do,  and  I  finally  discarded  all  of  that  effort 
as  being  utterly  unworkable  and  Imprac- 
tical, and  I  fell  back  upon  the  established 
language  of  our  antitrust  laws.  I  Just  fol- 
lowed those  laws  and.  In  a  word,  just  said 
that  hereafter  the  ruling  In  the  Hutcheson 
case.  Interpreting  the  Norrls-La  Guardla  Act, 
shall  not  apply  to  the  monopoIlsUc  control 
of  production  of  prices. 

Senator  O'Conor.  Do  you  consider  that 
this  act  would  amend  the  Norrls-La  Guardla 
Act? 

Senator  Roeehtson.  It  does  not  amend 
the  Norrls-La  Guardla  Act  to  the  extent  that 
Congress  Intended  that  act  to  apply,  but  it 
dues  amend  the  Norrls-La  Guardla  Act  as 
construed  by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  In  the 
Hutcheson  case  where  he  said  that  If  you 
cannot,  under  the  Norrls-La  Guardla  Act, 
bring  an  injunction  against  a  strike  no  mat- 
ter what  the  strike  Is  doing,  then  nothing 
that  a  labor  union  can  do  Is  subject  to  con- 
trol by  the  courts. 

Senator  O'Conor.  At  that  point.  Senator, 
because  of  your  knowledge  and  grasp  of  this 
whole  situation.  I  would  like  to  read  one 
sentence  from  that  decision  In  the  Hutche- 
son case,  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  which 
decision  I  was  reading  this  morning  in  or- 
der to  refresh  my  memory,  and  which  case 
was  decided  In  1941 : 

"The  relation  of  the  Norrls-La  Guardla  Act 
to  the  Clayton  Act  Is  not  that  of  a  tightly 
drawn  amendment  to  a  technically  phrased 
tax  provision,  but  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
Is  to  protect  the  rights  of  labor  In  the  same 
manner  that  Congress  Intended  when  It 
enacted  the  Clayton  Act." 

Senator  Robertson.  May  I  Interrupt  you 
there? 

Senator  O'Conor.  Yes. 

Senator  Robertson.  That  grew  out  of  what 
was  known  as  the  yellow-dog  contract  where 
the  employer  would  make  them  sign  an 
agreement  called  a  yellow-dog  agreement 
that  they  would  work  without  joining  the 
union.  The  union  would  want  to  strike  over 
that  thing,  and  then  the  employer  would  get 
an  Injunction  against  them.  The  Norrls- 
La  Guardla  Act  was  aimed  at  wiping  out  that 
situation.  If  a  majority  of  the  employees 
wanted  to  go  Into  a  union,  they  could  do  so, 
and  the  company  would  have  to  recognize 
that  and  could  not  get  an  Injunction  over 
that  Issue. 

Senator  O'Conor.  To  your  knowledge  has 
the  Hutcheson  case,  which.  If  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, was  decided  In  1941 — 9  years  ago — 
ever  been  overruled? 

Senator  Robertson.  On  the  contrary,  It 
has  been  followed.  I  am  going  to  discuss 
that  case  as  I  get  to  It  and  the  case  that 
followed  It.  the  Court  feeling  bound  by  the 
decision.  The  Hutcheson  case  was  a  S-to-4 
decision,  and  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  gave  a  very 
vigorous  dissent  which  I  will  get  to  In  a  few 
moments. 

Senator  O'Conor.  The  reason  I  ask  that 
at  all  Is  this:  Do  you  consider  that  this  act 
In  any  sense  modifies  or  amends  the  Clayton 
Act? 

Senator  Robertson.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
say  Just  how  much  the  Court  was  influenced 
by  the  Clayton  Act  and  how  much  it  was  In- 
fluenced by  the  Norrls-La  Guardla  Act.    The 


Clayton  Act  was  an  act  passed  solely  for  the 
protection  of  labor.  When  the  Court  had 
held,  imder  the  Sherman  Act,  that  all  com- 
binations of  labor  were  violative  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  the  Congress  after  that  decision 
made  three  or  four  different  attempts  to  get 
a  bill  through  declaring  that  labor  was  not 
an  article  of  commerce.  Finally  in  1914  the 
Clayton  Act  was  passed  which  said  that  labor 
is  not  an  article  of  commerce  and  that  strikes 
that  do  not  affect  Interstate  commerce  are 
not  violations  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Now  my  bill  says  that  notwithstanding 
what  the  Clayton  Act  says  on  that  subject 
and  notwlttistandlng  what  the  Norrls-La 
Guardla  Act  says  on  that  subject,  the  ruling 
of  the  Court  In  the  Hutcheson  case  Is  no 
longer  law.  It  will  free  their  hands  because 
numerous  members  of  the  Court — and  I  will 
quote  from  Mr.  Justice  Black  later  on — have 
declared  that  abuses  exist  that  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated,  but  they  say  that  it  Is  up 
to  the  Congress  and  that  their  hands  have 
been  tied  by  Congress. 

Senator  O'Conoe.  The  Clayton  Act,  If  I 
remember,  in  one  of  Its  sections,  section  6. 
I  believe,  says  that  none  of  the  antitrust 
laws  are  to  apply  to  the  operation  of  labor 
organizations  or  any  Individual  members. 

Senator  Robertson.  That  Is  correct.  That 
is  the  reason  I  told  your  distinguished  chair- 
man that  my  bill  does  not  reach  collective 
bargaining.  It  does  not  reach  industrywide 
bargaining.  It  does  not  break  up  strikes. 
They  can  still  strike,  but  it  must  be  for  a 
legitimate  purpose. 

Senator  Eastland.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  ask.  If  there  was  a  strike,  an  Industry- 
wide strike.  In  a  basic  Industry  of  this  coun- 
try for  Increased  wages,  better  working  con- 
ditions, would  it  be  a  question  of  fact  then 
for  the  Court  as  to  whether  or  not  those 
demands  were  reasonable? 

Senator  Robertson.  Oh,  no.  The  Court 
would  have  no  Jurisdiction,  under  my  bill, 
to  enter  the  field  of  collective  bargaining 
for  wages  and  safety  and  general  working 
conditions.  The  only  thing  that  the  Court 
can  pass  on  Is  whether  or  not  the  action  goes 
beyond  anything  relating  to  the  legitimate 
objectives  of  collective  bargaining  and  very 
definitely  restrains  production  In  an  unrea- 
sonable manner. 

Senator  Eastland.  It  goes  beyond  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  considers  whether  the 
purpose  is  to  control  production? 

Senator  Robertson.  That  is  right.  The 
only  criticism  I  have  heard  from  any  source 
about  my  bill  was  that  it  was  too  mild,  that 
it  does  not  really  come  to  grips  in  a  firm  way 
with  the  problem  that  confronts  us. 

Senator  Eastland.  What  about  Mr.  Lewis, 
what  have  his  demands  been?  Have  they 
been  to  Increase  wages? 

Senator  Robertson.  He  started  his  nego- 
tiations In  May  on  a  contract  that  expired 
on  June  30,  and  up  to  this  date  coal  friends 
have  told  me  that  he  has  never  yet  spe- 
cifically told  them  what  his  exact  demands 
are.  Never.  But  there  have  been  hints  and 
suggestions  that  he  wanted  95  cents  a  day 
more  so  as  to  raise  the  wages  up  to  $15. 
They  are  already  the  highest  In  the  Nation 
and  In  the  world,  for  that  matter.  He  wants 
a  30-cent  royalty  fund,  and  he  wants  an 
able-and-wllllng-to-work  clause  under  which 
he  can  shut  down  production  whenever  he 
wants  a  mourning  period.  Any  time  that 
he  thought  production  was  going  better 
than  he  thought  It  should,  they  could  shut 
down  and  mourn  for  a  while. 

Senator  Eastland.  Is  It  your  contention 
then  that  his  demands  are  not  for  better 
wages,  I  mean,  that  his  strike  was  not  for 
better  wages,  not  for  better  working  condi- 
tions, and  not  for  a  welfare  fund,  but  to 
control  the  production  of  coal? 

Senator  Robertson.  Well,  I  bad  better 
state  It  rather  than  accept  your  analysis  of 
It.    I  think  he  started  out  to  ask  for  things 
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that  definitely  related  to  wages  and  welfare 
funds  and  safety  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
When  he  found  that  the  operators  were  un- 
willing to  voluntarily  say,  "We  cannot  afford 
to  be  shut  down,  and  we  will  give  you  this 
and  give  you  that,"  he  would  say,  "Oh,  no. 
that  Is  not  enough."  He  would  say,  "How 
much  am  I  bid?"  until  they  got  It  up  to 
the  point  he  had  In  mind.  They  would  not 
do  that.  Then  to  force  them  to  their  knees 
and  to  penalize  the  consuming  public  of  our 
Nation,  he  engaged  In  what  I  claim  was  an 
Improper  and  an  unreasonable  method; 
namely,  taking  charge  of  production. 

Senator  Eastuvnd.  If  he  was  striking  to 
enforce,  say,  a  wage  scale  of  91.50  an  hoxu*, 
plus  a  50-cent-per-ton  contribution  to  the 
welfare  fund,  would  your  bill  apply  to  those 
conditions? 

Senator  Robertson.  I  do  not  think  so.  If 
he  Just  called  a  strike  and  sat  tight  on  that. 
I  do  not  think  my  bill  would  reach  him. 
That  Is  the  reason  why  I  have  been  told  by 
some  that  my  bill  is  not  strong  enough. 

I  am  not  hostile  to  labor.  I  spent  the 
early  part  of  my  legislative  career  In  the 
State  senate  working  for  more  liberal  provi- 
sions for  labor.  I  started  out  without  any- 
thing. I  came  out  of  college  with  a  big  debt 
that  I  had  to  pay  at  6  percent  compound 
interest,  and  my  sjrmpathies  were  with  the 
man  who  was  not  born  with  a  silver  spoon 
in  his  mouth,  and  who  had  to  work  for 
what  he  got.  I  saw  the  discrepancy,  between 
the  haves  and  the  have-nots,  and  the  self- 
ishness of  the  haves  and  of  the  big  corpo- 
rations, and  I  saw  the  struggle  of  the  have- 
nots  to  get  even  the  necessities  of  life.  I 
went  to  work  for  a  workman's  compensation 
act  and  for  women's  protection  and  chil- 
dren's protection  in  industry.  Then  when 
I  came  to  Congress,  spending  10  years  work- 
ing on  tax  laws,  I  tried  to  iT&me  tax  laws 
that  would  be  geared  to  the  ability  to  pay. 
All  through  my  legislative  career — as  I  hope 
my  votes  show — I  have  believed  in  the  fun- 
damental Jeffersonlan  principle  of  equality 
for  all.  But  Jefferson  was  Just  as  much  op- 
posed to  special  privilege  for  any  group  as 
anybody  could  be.  and  that  Is  my  approach 
to  special  privileges. 

Senator  Eastland.  Of  course.  I  know  that 
what  the  Senator  has  said  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect about  his  record.  Your  position,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  that  the  coal  strike  Is  now 
penalizing  labor;  Is  that  it? 

Senator  Robertson.  It  Is  penalizing  all 
labor.  Why,  of  course  it  is,  and  it  is  hurting 
the  miners.  I  will  say  later  on  in  my  pre- 
pared statement  that  I  want  to  protect  them 
from  dictatorial  action.  They  are  never 
permitted  to  vote.  They  have  never.  Insofar 
as  I  know,  in  the  last  10  years  ever  had  the 
privilege  of  voting  as  to  whether  they  would 
have  a  strike  or  would  not  have  a  strike  or 
as  to  what  kind  of  a  contract  they  would  be 
permitted  to  accept.  They  were  told,  as  I 
will  say  later,  that  they  would  work  on  cer- 
tain days  and  on  no  other  days.  They  were 
told,  "You  win  go  back."  or  "you  will  come 
out,"  and  that  is  all  it  is  for  400.000  men. 

Before  I  finish  I  will  cite  the  case  of  one 
man  who  said.  "Well.  I  think  a  man  who 
does  that  to  us  Is  a  dictator,"  and  they  then 
kicked  him  out  of  the  union,  took  his  union 
card  away  from  him,  yet  he  does  not  know 
how  to  do  anything  except  dig  coal.  They 
have  said  to  him  that  he  will  never  dig  any 
more  coal  unless  he  goes  to  some  nonunion 
mine  in  the  West. 

Senator  Donneix.  Senator,  so  that  the 
record  may  contain  a  succinct  statement  of 
Just  what  the  legal  basis  of  yoxjr  bill  la,  let 
me  ask  you  whether  or  not  this  is  a  correct 
statement  of  it:  First,  you  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  of  1890,  it  is  unlawful  for  a  labor 
organization  or  the  members  thereof  to  un- 
reasonably restrain  trade  or  commerce 
among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  na- 


tions in  articles,  conunoditles,  or  services 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
economy,  health,  or  safety,  or  any  substan- 
tial segment  thereof? 

Senator  Robertson.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Donnkll.  In  the  second  place, 
what  your  bill  does  or  would  do  if  enacted 
is  to  provide  that  such  conduct  as  I  have 
Just  stated  which,  under  your  theory.  Is 
illegal  under  Sherman  antitrust  law  shall 
not  be  made  lawful  by  the  Clayton  Act  or 
the  Norris-La  Ouardia  Act  nor  shall  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  any  court  of  the  United  States 
to  issue  an  injunction  against  any  such  con- 
duct be  restricted  or  removed  by  either  the 
Clayton  Act  or  the  Norris-La  Ouardia  Act? 

Senator  Robertson.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Senator  Donnell.  Then  there  is  a  correla- 
tive section  relative  to  territories,  the 
States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Senator  Robertson.  That  was  put  in  to 
make  it  all  embracing. 

Senator  Donnell.  But  that  Is  the  theory 
of  your  bill;  Is  it  not? 

Senator  Robertson.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri,  with  his  usual  keen 
and  analytic  mind,  has  gone  right  to  the 
heart  of  this  bill.  That  is  Just  what  it  does 
and  no  more.  But  there  will  probably  be 
witnesses  appearing  before  this  committee 
that  will  put  several  long  horns  and  a  long 
tall  on  this  bill  and  claim  that  its  purpose 
is  to  destroy  labor  unions.  They  may  even 
label  it  a  slave-labor  bill  before  they  finish. 
This  bill  is  as  mild  an  approach  as  I  know 
which  would  give  us  any  relief  from  what 
I  regard  as  an  intolerable  situation. 

Senator  Donnell.  The  term  "slave-labor 
bill"  has  been  applied  to  some  other  pieces 
of  legislation;  has  it  not? 

Senator  Robertson.  Yes;  but  It  did  not 
affect  my  vote  thereon. 

The  effects  of  allowing  this  labor  organ- 
ization to  control  the  production  and  prices 
of  coal  were  not  limited  to  the  coal  Industry. 
They  spread  to  other  allied  Industries  and 
had  a  serious  impact  upon  our  whole  econ- 
omy. The  country  has  refused  to  accept 
monopolistic  dictation  by  industrial  leaders 
and  it  should  not  be  required  to  accept  any 
such  dictation  by  a  labor  leader. 

It  is  true  that  Congress  has  given  certain 
Inununlty  to  labor  unions  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  has 
also  contributed  to  making  all  labor  and 
pseudo  labor  activities  safe  from  any  correc- 
tive action  by  any  court.  Rightness  or 
wrongness,  wisdom  or  unwisdom,  selfishness 
or  unselfishness  and  the  gravity  of  the  effect 
on  the  national  welfare  and  security  have 
now  become  factors  which  labor  unions  can, 
if  they  desire,  disregard. 

Not  only  do  we  here  have  an  example  of 
monopoly  by  a  labor  leader  over  business, 
but  I  call  your  attention  to  an  editorial  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  commenting 
upon  the  monopoly  exercised  by  this  same 
leader  in  suspending  from  the  union  for  6 
months  one  of  Its  members  who  spoke  out  in 
disagreement  to  the  actions  of  this  leader. 
In  this  connection.  I  also  call  your  attention 
to  a  letter  printed  by  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, February  3,  In  their  coliunn  the 
"Voice  of  the  People."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  those  two  editorials  in  the 
Record  without  taking  the  time  to  read 
them. 

Senator  Eastland.  Without  objection,  It  Is 
so  ordered. 

(The  editorials  referred  to  are  as  follows: ) 

"(From  the  'Voice  of  the  People'  In  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  Feb.  3,  1950] 
"miner's  wite  speaks  out 
"To  the  Editor  or  the  Inquirer; 

"I  wish  I  were  an  Important  person  who 
could  make  everyone  sit  up  and  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  sentiments  I  express  in  this  letter, 
but  being  only  a  miner's  wife  they  will  pass 
unnoticed.  However,  every  miner's  wife  feels 
as  I  do  and  that  makes  them  lmiK>rtant. 


"In  the  first  place,  we  are  all  beginning  to 
wonder  what  our  forefathers  died  for  when  it 
is  getting  so  that  no  one  can  express  his 
feelings  in  free  speech.  A  union  is  a  wonder- 
ful thing  until  It  begins  dictating  what  a 
person  should  do  and  when  he  shall  work 
and  what  he  shall  pay. 

"The  men  want  to  work  but  the  "great" 
John  Lewis  says  "No,"  so  everyone  has  to 
suffer  for  It.  The  news  In  our  PottsvlUe 
Republican.  January  27.  shows  to  what  de- 
spair men  are  being  driven  when  their  wives 
and  children  are  going  hungry  and  they  can 
do  nothing  about  it. 

"Is  this  anything  for  the  mine  union  to 
be  proud  of?  Why  cant  the  men  t^iem- 
selves  vote  when  It  comes  to  an  Important 
decision?  And  then  there  Is  the  probability 
that  Lewis  will  not  be  retired  at  the  age 
of  70.  Isn't  it  time  soon  he  gave  up  his 
dictating  and  let  another  man  have  a  chance, 
one  who  will  give  the  men  a  voice  In  the 
union? 

"A  coal  miner  from  Library.  Pa.,  is  being 
called  before  his  union  local  because  he 
called  Lewis  a  dictator.  How  right  he  Is.  and 
he  should  be  upheld  in  expressing  his  opinion 
because  everyone  feels  the  same  but  is  afraid 
to  say  so  because  it  would  cost  him  his  Job. 

"A  Miner's  Wirx. 

"MiNERsviLLE,  Pa.,  January   31." 


"(From  the  Evening  Star.  Washington,  D.C., 
Feb.  6.  1950) 

"MR.    LEWIS    ON    'rsXKMXN' 

"In  his  letter  to  President  Truman.  John 
L.  Lewis  said  that  the  mine  workers  are 
'free  citizens  in  a  free  country'  and  that 
they  have  an  'inherent  right'  to  pass  upon 
the  considerations  under  which  they  will 
work.  The  experience  of  Joseph  Dickmon 
shows  Just  how  'free'  the  miners  really  are. 
Just  how  destitute  they  are  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary rights  of  free  citizens  In  a  free 
country. 

"Mr.  Dickmon.  a  young  Navy  veteran, 
married  and  father  of  a  child,  wanted  to 
work  5  days  a  week  Instead  of  the  3  de- 
creed by  Mr.  Lewis.  He  said  that  Mr.  Lewis 
was  a  dictator,  and  that  the  miners  should 
Ignore  his  3-day  week.  He  wrote  to  Pitts- 
burgh  newspapers,  pointing  out  that  Mr. 
Lewis  is  not  'starving.' 

"For  this  he  was  hauled  before  a  meeting 
of  his  local  branch  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  and  charged  with  violating  a  sec- 
tion of  the  mlneworkers'  constitution  which 
forbids  'false  statements'  about  union  leaders. 
Mr  Dlckmon's  statement  In  his  letter  was 
not  false.  John  L.  Lewis  enjoys  a  salary 
from  the  mine  workers  of  $50,000  a  year. 
He  definitely  Is  not  starving.  Was  it  false 
to  say  that  Mr.  Lewis  Is  a  dictator?  Mr. 
Dlckmon's  local  evidently  thought  so,  for 
he  was  adjudged  guilty  and  suspended  for 
6  months,  which  means  that  he  cannot  work 
at  his  trade  during  that  time. 

"Other  people  may  differ  with  that  Judg- 
ment. It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  no  Individ- 
ual miner  can  openly  oppose  Mr.  Lewis  with- 
out penalty.  Most  of  them  probably  have 
no  desire  to  oppose  him.  But  for  any  who 
may  wish  to  do  so,  the  experience  of  Joseph 
Dickmon  stands  as  lesson  and  warning. 
Within  the  union,  the  power  of  John  L.  Lewis 
is  absolute.  And  he  uses  that  power,  not 
only  to  crush  opposition  within  his  union, 
but  In  an  attempt  to  Impose  his  will  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"It  Is  In  this  power  enjoyed  by  union 
bosses,  not  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  that  one 
finds  real  enslavement  of  the  American 
worker.  Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  If  the 
mlneworkers  were  compelled  to  obey  it, 
Joseph  Dickmon  could  not  be  expelled  for 
opposing  Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  one  reason  why 
Mr.  Lewis  does  not  like  the  law.  And  it  may 
be  hoped  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  remember  the  case  of  Joseph 
Dickmon  when   he  again  considers  lending 
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the  prestige  of  his  ofllee  to  the  attack  by 
the  union  bosses  on  what  they  like  to  call 
the  Taft-Hartley  'slave  labor'  law." 

Senator  Eabtland.  Would  the  bill  apply  to 
a  condition  such  as  you  have  Just  described, 
the  suspension  of  a  man  for  6  months  who 
took  issue  with  Mr.  Lewis? 

Senator  Robertson.  No.  That  would  be 
arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  the  union 
which  we  would  deplore,  but  this  bill  would 
not  reach  that  situation.  It  would  put  the 
union  In  a  position  wtiare  I  do  not  think  It 
would  undertake  to  do  what  it  is  now  doing. 
If  that  should  happen,  then  it  would  not  be 
an  occasion  for  a  member  of  the  union  to 
complain  of  dictatorial  powers,  and  If  he  did 
not  complain  of  dictatorial  powers,  he  would 
not  be  put  out  of  the  tmlon.  So  indirectly, 
the  bill  would  reach  him,  but  directly  it 
would  not. 

This  monopoly  power  In  all  of  its  ramifica- 
tions and  arrogance  has,  since  the  close  of 
our  hearings  and  the  Introduction  of  my 
bill,  been  exercised  and  abused  daily.  I  need 
not  detail  for  your  committee  the  manner  in 
which  this  monopoly,  accompanied  with 
utter  defiance  and  disregard  of  public  needs, 
rights,  and  Interests,  has  aroused  our  en- 
tire Nation  to  a  recognition  and  demand  for 
some  corrective  legislation.  In  any  contest 
for  power  between  tbe  public  represented 
by  the  Government  and  any  group,  large  or 
small,  there  shoxild  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
as  to  which  contestant  must  win.  This  coun- 
try can  not  afford  dictators — Government  or 
private. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  go  Into  the  testi- 
mony offered  as  to  the  potentiality,  at  least, 
of  something  similar  happening  in  other 
basic  Industries,  but  you  will  find  it  In  the 
hearings.  And  there  are  numerous  such  In- 
stances. I 

The  evidence  at  our  hearings,  In  general, 
gave  point  to  the  warning  of  another  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  the  Honorable  James  E. 
Murray,  who  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  be  regarded  as  biased  against 
labor.  In  January  1947  this  colleague  aptly 
said:  "If  democracy  is  to  survive.  It  must 
be  vigilant,  strong,  and  constantly  able  to 
defend  Itself  against  amy  force  or  organiza- 
tion which  sets  Itself  up  to  dictate  to  the 
Government.  When  rules  of  Industrial  um- 
pires, when  rulers  of  big  unions,  when  any 
economic  power  grow*  so  big  and  becomes 
so  arrogant  as  to  threaten  the  state,  then 
Indeed  Is  the  people's  government  in  Jeop- 
ardy. This  has  become  such  a  time.  I 
underscore  the  words  "such   a  time." 

Senator  Donkell.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
another  question.  You  were  asked  by  one 
of  the  other  member*  of  the  committee 
whether  or  not  yovu-  biU  sets  forth  any  stand- 
ards on  which  unreasonableness  or  restraint 
of  trade  shall  be  determined.  I  ask  you. 
Senator,  whether  any  such  standards  are 
set  forth  In  the  Sherman  Act  and  whether 
it  is  true  or  not  true  that,  notably  in  the 
Standard  Oil  case  some  years  ago,  the  Su- 
preme Court  applied  a  rule  of  reason  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  definition  existing 
in  the  statutes,  speclOcally;  is  that  correct? 

Senator  Robertson.  As  usual,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  Sherman  Act  did  not  fix  any 
standards,  but  the  Supreme  Court  did  lay 
down  certain  standards,  and  they  have  been 
satisfactorily  followed  since  that  time.  As 
each  antitrust  case  against  Industry  has 
come  up  the  Court  has  analyzed  the  facts 
and  has  then  attempted  to  apply  the  rule 
of  reason  as  to  whether  what  had  been  done 
was  reasonable  or  unreasonable  with  respect 
to  precise  competitive  actions  or  restraint  of 
trade  in  any  other  way. 

Senator  Donnell.  The  Senator  may  recall 
the  language  to  that  general  effect  In  the 
case  of  Board  of  Trade  v.  The  United  States 
(246  V3.  201): 

"The  true  test  of  Itgallty  Is  whether  the 
restraint  Imposed  is  such  as  merely  regulates 


and  perhaps  thereby  promotes  competition 
or  whether  It  Is  such  as  may  suppress  or 
even  destroy  competition." 

Senator  Robertson.  That  Is  the  thought 
that  I  had  In  mind  In  gaming  this  legisla- 
tion. I  tried  to  parallel  the  language  of 
what  had  been  Interpreted,  as  I  thought, 
satisfactorily  through  the  years,  and  then  I 
was  willing  to  trust  the  Court. 

Now,  with  all  due  deference,  some  persons 
have  told  me:  If  you  trust  the  Court  on 
labor  matters  and  as  to  what  Is  reasonable 
and  unreasonable,  you  may  wind  up  like 
Asa  of  whom  It  Is  said  he  put  his  faith  In  the 
doctors  and  slept  with  his  fathers,  but  I  am 
willing  to  trust  the  Court. 

I  happen  to  know  personally  most  of  the 
members  of  that  Court;  and  In  a  matter 
where  the  real  welfare  of  this  Nation  Is  at 
stake.  If  we  fix  the  language  of  t.  Is  statute 
which  does  not  bind  them,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  held  they  were  previously  bound 
and  are  now  bound.  I  am  willing  to  trust  this 
Court  in  determining  what  is  unreasonable 
restraint  of  production  by  a  labor  union.  I 
cannot  Imagine  why  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  any  member  of  any  labor  union 
should  object  to  being  subjected  to  that 
extent  to  the  same  kind  of  laws  that  every- 
body Insists  shall  apply  to  an  industry. 

Senator  Donnell.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  Just  one  more  question? 

Senator  Eastland.  Proceed. 

Senator  Donnell.  I  take  It  that  In  the 
case  of  an  Injunction  proceeding  ordinarily 
the  question  of  reasonableness  or  unreason- 
ableness would  rest  with  the  Court  itself  as 
distinguished  from  the  Jury? 

Senator  Robertson.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Donnell.  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether  or  not.  In  the  case  of  criminal  pro- 
ceedings for  damages,  the  question  of  rea- 
sonableness or  unreasonableness  would  be  a 
question  of  law  to  be  decided  by  the  Court 
or  a  question  of  fact  to  be  decided  by  the 
Jury? 

Senator  Robertson.  As  the  Senator  knows. 
I  have  been  out  of  active  practice  for  17  years. 
When  I  was  elected  to  the  Congress.  I  figured 
that  this  was  a  full-time  Job  and  that  It 
needed  more  than  all  of  my  brains  and  all 
of  my  time  to  do  It  right.  So  I  retired  at 
some  financial  sacrifice  from  the  practice  of 
law  and  have  devoted  ray  attention  to  the 
making  of  law. 

But  my  assumption  Is  that  the  Jury  would 
find  the  facts  and  apply  the  law  as  the  court 
Instructed  them  to.  Then,  of  course,  the 
court  would  have  the  right  to  review  the 
findings  and  if  there  was  no  evidence,  it 
could  set  them  aside.  The  Judge  certainly 
would  give  the  Jury,  where  the  matter  went 
to  a  Jury,  instructions  on  what  the  law  was 
with  reference   to  reasonableness. 

Senator  Donnell.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  O'Conor.  Senator.  I  have  Just  one 
question.  Would  you,  for  the  record,  indicate 
what  would  be  accomplished  that  could  not 
be  accomplished  under  the  present  Taft- 
Hartley  bill.  For  example,  we  have  had  an 
experience  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  last  few  days  as  to  the  issuance  of  an 
injunction  by  Justice  Keech. 

Senator  Robertson.  That  Is  the  reason  why 
at  the  opening  I  said  that,  If  we  got  any 
remedy  at  all,  the  next  few  weeks  woxild  de- 
termine whether  we  got  any  because,  as  I 
understand,  Mr.  Lewis  Is  going  to  claim  that 
he  told  the  men  to  go  t>ack  to  work  and 
that.  If  they  did  not  go  back  to  work.  It  was 
not  his  fault.  Now,  the  distinguished  Jus- 
tice Ooldsborovigh,  with  whom  I  served  in 
the  House  and  who  is  from  the  great  State 
of  Maryland,  met  the  issue  head  on  and  said: 
"I  will  br\ish  aside  this  technicality  and  act 
on  the  reasonable  assumption  that  the  man 
who  has  always  had  power  to  tell  them  when 
to  go  In  and  when  to  go  out  Is  still  exercising 
that  power;  Mr.  Lewis,  you  are  flined."  Mr. 
Lewis  took  it  to  a  higher  cotirt,  and  they 
said:  "Mr.  Lewis,  you  stay  fined." 


Now,  Just  what  is  going  to  happen  In  this 
next  hearing  I  do  not  know.  But  Mr.  Lewis 
Is  a  smart  man,  and  his  lawyers  are  smart. 
I  predict  that  they  will  not  make  the  same 
mistake  twice,  and  It  will  not  be  as  easy  this 
time  as  It  was  before.  I  do  not  know  how  he 
Is  to  come  out;  but,  even  If  they  get  the  In- 
junction and  even  If  they  can  force  the  men 
to  work  under  that  Injunction,  It  will  last 
for  only  80  days.  Now,  when  that  ends,  your 
remedy  Is  gone.  Suppose  that  It  would  start 
all  over  again.  Where  are  you?  Up  "Salt 
Creek." 

And  so  I  say  we  should  have  permanent 
legislation.  The  railroads  have  lost  not  less 
than  $750  million  by  reason  of  this  uiuea- 
sonable  restraint  of  the  production  of  coal. 
Suppose  that  the  union  starting  that  knew 
that  the  railroads  could  sue  them  for  triple 
damages?  Suppose  they  knew  that  all  of 
these  coal  retailers  who  are  being  put  out 
of  business,  each  one  In  his  own  Jurisdiction, 
would  start  a  suit  for  triple  damaiges?  Sup- 
pose these  mine  operators,  who  say  that  this 
thing  Is  costing  them  from  45  to  50  cents  a 
ton  Increase,  and  who  are  unable,  on  the 
basis  of  3  days  a  week,  to  pull  the  pillars, 
as  they  cut,  out  of  the  room  In  time  so 
that  the  pillars  give  way  and  the  coal  falls 
in  and  can  never  be  recovered  again,  sue  the 
union  for  all  of  the  accumulated  damages? 
Do  you  not  imagine  that  the  leader  of  that 
union  would  think  twice  before  he  would 
risk  a  court  decision  on  all  of  those  cases 
all  over  the  United  States  on  the  question 
of  triple  damages  as  well  as  on  whether  he 
had  acted  reasonably  or  vmreasonably.  I 
cannot  Imagine  a  better  restraining  Influence 
than  to  have  a  law  of  this  kind  to  which 
the  public  could  resort  in  the  last  analysis 
If  anybody  were  to  be  so  ruthless  as  to  force 
them  to  that  ultimate  remedy. 

But.  as  the  matter  now  stands.  I  frankly 
do  not  see  any  remedy  except  what  the  dis- 
tinguished member  from  Maryland  referred 
to:  that  is,  a  temporary  injunction  which 
may  or  may  not  work  temporarily  but,  under 
which,  after  It  is  over,  the  unions  are  still 
free  to  start  all  over  again,  doing  whatever 
they  please.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  spon- 
soring this  bill.  That  Is  the  reason  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  Join  with  me  In  writing  It 
Into  law. 

Senator  Eastland.  Let  us  proceed,  Sena- 
tor. 

Senator  Robertson.  If,  then,  action  is  re- 
quired against  a  condition  which  Jeopardizes 
the  peoples'  Government,  the  next  question 
Is:    Where  shall  we  find  the  remedy? 

The  objective  of  my  bill  is  to  restore  to 
the  Sherman  Act  the  meaning  which  Con- 
gress always  Intended  It  to  have.  In  fact, 
the  Supreme  Court  accepted  that  meaning 
until  in  1941  five  members  of  the  Court  gave 
it  a  new  interpretation.  They  then  declared 
that  the  Norrls-La  Ouardia  Act  (29  U.S.C.) 
had  modified  the  antimonopoly  laws  so  as 
to  give  Immunity  to  all  labor  activities.  Up 
to  that  decision  in  1941  the  Supreme  Court 
had  previously  said,  time  after  time,  that 
this  had  never  been  intended  by  Congress. 

Under  Justice  Franltfurter's  decision  In 
the  Hutcheson  case  of  1941  ( United  States  v. 
Hutcheson,  312  U.S.  219),  no  injunction  can 
be  issued  and  nothing  can  be  a  criminal 
offense  or  the  subject  of  a  suit  If  It  arises 
out  of  any  kind  of  labor  dispute.  This  state 
of  the  law  gives  labor  an  unlimited  license 
to  do  anything  it  chooses,  by  unlawful  as 
well  as  lawful  means,  and  still  be  safe  from 
prosecution.  Injunction,  or  liability  under 
the  Sherman  Act. 

My  bill  would  modify  the  ruling  in  the 
Hutcheson  case,  supra,  to  the  extent  that 
when  a  labor  union  or  its  members  have  un- 
reasonably restrained  trade  In  commodities 
or  services  essential  to  the  national  economy, 
health,  or  safety,  they  cannot  use  the  cloak 
of  the  Norrls-La  Ouardia  Act  to  escape  a 
criminal  prosecution  or  Injunction. 
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The  public  can  be  hurt  jvut  as  badly  when 
restraints  are  Imposed  by  a  labor  union  as 
It  can  when  these  restraints  are  Imposed  by 
business  combinations.  In  fact,  no  btisl- 
ness  combination  of  which  I  have  ever  heard 
has  achieved  the  tOnd  of  arbitrary  power  and 
control  that  John  L.  Lewis  now  possesses 
and  wields. 

In  the  case  of  coal,  John  L.  Lewis  has  been 
dictating  to  the  Industry  in  such  a  way  as 
to  govern  production  and  prices.  If  this 
continues,  the  whole  Industry  will  be  run 
at  the  discretion  of  one  man.  That  tends 
to  drive  out  small  business  and  put  the  re- 
maining big  business  under  the  control  of  a 
monopolist.  My  Interest  Is  In  the  general 
public  and  the  health  of  the  national 
economy.  I  am  also  Interested  In  the  mine 
workers.     They  too  have  been  hurt. 

In  the  Supreme  Coiurt  decision  In  the 
Allen  Bradley  case,  supra.  In  1945,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black,  speaking  for  the  Court  acknowl- 
edged the  Inconsistency  of  a  law  which 
allows  labor  unions  to  destroy  competition 
provided  they  act  alone.     He  said: 

"This,  It  Is  argued,  brings  about  a  wholly 
undesirable  result — one  which  leaves  labor 
unions  free  to  engage  in  conduct  which  re- 
strains trade.  But  the  desirability  of  such 
an  exemption  of  labor  unions  Is  a  question 
for  the  determination  of  Congress." 

Let  us  see,  then,  briefly,  how  labor  ob- 
tained Its  exemption  from  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  when  it  restrains  trade  in  a 
manner  which  Is  prohibited  to  the  managers 
of  industry. 

Generally  speaking,  until  1842.  organiza- 
tions of  wage  earners  were  held  to  be  crim- 
inal conspiracies  In  restraint  of  trade.  In 
that  year.  In  the  case  of  Commonwealth  v. 
Hunt  (45  Mass.  (4  Metcalf)  111).  Massachu- 
setts held  to  the  contrary  and  thereafter 
peaceful  combinations  of  workers  to  better 
working  conditions  were  generally  recog- 
nized as  lawful.  As  we  developed  more  com- 
plicated processes  of  manufacture  calling  for 
greater  capital  Investments  than  any  one 
man  could  command,  or  any  partnership 
could  conveniently  handle,  we  developed  of 
economic  necessity  the  corporate  form  by 
which  sulQclent  capital  could  be  assembled 
to  construct  the  large  plants  and  acquire 
complicated  and  expensive  machinery.  The 
growth  of  unions  followed,  on  the  correct 
theory  that  the  individual  could  not  bargain 
on  terms  of  equality  with  employers. 

Because  industrial  units  became  larger  and 
more  powerful  and  some  tended  to  engage 
In  monopolistic  practices,  the  Congress  In 
1890  passed  the  Sherman  Act  (26  Stat.  209: 
15  U.S.C.) ,  which  declared  unlawful  "every 
contract,  combination,  In  the  form  of  trust 
or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy  In  restraint  of 
trade  or  conunerce  among  the  several 
States." 

Enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Act  has  va- 
ried from  time  to  time,  but,  generally 
speaking.  It  has  succeeded  In  preventing  any 
single  corporation  or  combination  of  capi- 
tal (excluding  labor  organizations)  from 
gaining  a  throttlehold  on  any  section  of  the 
economy  and  has  pre%'ented  any  business 
group  from  exercising  the  same  autocratic 
powers  now  possessed  by  unions. 

In  1908,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  Danbury  Hatters  case  (Loew 
V.  Ls]f>ler,  208  U.S.  274),  held  that  the  Sher- 
maih  Act  applied  to  labor  unions  as  well  as 
to  business  organizations.  The  Court  stated 
in  Its  opinion  that  the  act  "made  no  dis- 
tinction between  classes.  It  provided  that 
'every'  contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  trade  was  Illegal." 

Senator  Dowwtll.  Indeed,  Senator  Rob- 
KKTSow,  in  that  case  the  Supreme  Court  sus- 
tained the  view  that  there  was  individual 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  Individual 
members  of  unions  for  damage  ]ud(;ment8 
rendered  against  the  organization;  is  that 
correct? 

Senator  Robzstson.  Yes.  and  wiped  them 
out  in  a  damage  suit. 


Senator  Donnxll.  Now,  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  does  not  follow  that  theory,  but 
contains  a  specific  provision  to  the  effect  that 
judgments  against  labor  unions  shall  be 
against  the  entity  itself,  and  money  Judg- 
ments are  not  enforceable  against  the  mem- 
bers; is  that  correct? 

Senator  Robkktson.  That  Is  correct. 

The  records  of  Congress  shows  that  sev- 
eral efforts  were  made  to  exempt,  by  legisla- 
tion, organizations  of  farmers  and  laborers 
from  the  operation  of  the  act  and  that  all 
such  efforts  failed. 

Then.  In  1914,  Congress  passed  the  Clayton 
Act  (38  Stat.  731),  and  section  6  of  that  act 
stated  that  the  labor  of  a  human  being  is 
not  a  commodity  or  article  of  conunerce.  It 
goes  on  to  say: 

"Nothing  contained  In  the  antitrust  laws 
shall  be  construed  to  forbid  the  existence 
and  operation  of  labor,  agricultural,  or  horti- 
cultural organizations.  Instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  help,  and  not  having 
capital  stock  or  conducted  for  profit,  or  to 
forbid  or  restrain  Individual  members  of 
such  organizations  from  lawfully  carrying 
out  the  legitimate  objects  thereof." 

Senator  Donnell.  Do  you  mind  putting  In 
the  concluding  clause  of  that  section  6  also? 

Senator  Robebtson.  Will  the  Senator  do 
that  for  me,  please? 

Senator  Donnkll  (reading): 

"Nor  shall  such  organizations  or  the  mem- 
bers thereof  be  held  or  construed  to  be  il- 
legal combinations  in  restraint  of  trade 
under  the  antitrust  laws." 

Senator  Robertson.  That  act.  however, 
did  not  have  the  effect,  according  to  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  exempting 
unions  from  the  prohibitions  of  sections  1 
and  2  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  deal- 
ing with  restraints  of  trade  and  monopolies. 
Historically,  the  Supreme  Court  has  taken 
the  position  that  labor  was  subject  to  the 
antitrust  laws  as  evidenced  by  Loewe  v. 
Lawler  (208  U.S.  274);  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Co.,  v.  Deering  (254  U.S.,  443);  Coro- 
nado  Coal  Co.  v.  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  (268  U.S.  296);  VJS.  v.  Brins  (272 
U.S.  549) ;  Bedford  Cut  Stone  Co.  v.  Journey- 
man Stone  Cutters'  Association  (274  U-S. 
37). 

I  might  pause  here  to  add  that  when  my 
present  testimony  Is  over  I  have  a  brief  syn- 
opsis of  all  these  cases  I  have  mentioned 
which  I  do  not  discuss  In  full  later  In  this 
statement.  The  conunlttee  may  want  to 
question  me  about  the  holding  In  those  spe- 
cific cases,  or  may  want  me  to  put  those 
analyses  in  the  record. 

Senator  Eastxamd.  I  think  they  should  be 
placed  In  the  record. 

Senator  Donnkll.  So  do  I. 

Senator  Robebtson.  Then,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement,  I  will  offer  for  the 
record  the  analyses  of  the  cases  which  I  am 
not  discussing  in  my  prepared  statement. 

Senator  Eastland.  That  will  be  ordered. 

Senator  Robxstson.  The  jvulsdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts  in  labor  relations  cases 
was  further  restricted  in  1932  when  Congress 
passed  the  Norrls-La  Guardia  Act,  which  was 
In  name  an  antl-lnjunctlon  act. 

The  public  generally,  and  I  am  sure  most 
Members  of  Congress,  regarded  that  law 
merely  as  a  law  regulating  court  procedure 
and  greatly  limiting  the  use  of  injunctions 
in  labor  cases.  Actually,  however,  it  has 
been  construed  as  an  amendment  of  the 
Sherman  Act  and  Clayton  Act  and  has  re- 
sulted, through  Its  interpretation.  In  giving 
unions  almost  complete  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Senator  Donnkix.  Do  you  mind  If  I  state 
for  the  record  the  official  title  of  the  Norria- 
La  Guardia  Act? 

Mr.  Robebtson.  I  Would  like  to  have  It. 

Senator  E>onnxix.  The  Norrls-La  GuardU 
Act  is — "An  act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
and  to  define  and  limit  the  jurisdiction  o< 
courts  sitting  in  equity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 


Senator  Robbbtson.  That  Indicates  just 
what  I  have  said.  It  never  was  Intended  as 
an  amendment  of  either  the  Sherman  Act  or 
the  Clayton  Act;  but,  as  I  will  point  out.  it 
has  been  so  construed  by  the  courts,  and  that 
Is  what  we  are  trying  to  get  away  from. 

Reverting  from  a  long  line  of  decisions 
that  labor  was  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws, 
the  Supreme  Court,  In  the  Apex  case  {Apex 
Hosiery  v.  Leader,  310  U.S.  469),  concluded 
that  labor  Is  not  liable  under  the  antitrust 
acts  where  Its  conduct  did  not  result  In  con- 
trolling price  and  restraining  competition. 
The  court  justified  its  position  by  holding 
that  "the  congressional  end  was  the  preven- 
tion of  restraints  of  free  competition  in 
business  and  commercial  transactions  which 
tended  to  restrict  production,  raise  prices,  or 
otherwise  control  the  market  to  the  detri- 
ment of  purchasers  or  consumers  of  goods 
and  services,  all  of  which  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  special  form  of  public  Injury." 

I  underscore  those  last  words,  a  special 
form  of  public  Injury,  because  that  Is  the 
very  issue  that  we  are  dealing  with  now. 

"The  court  developed  the  "price  and  compe- 
tition" test  from  the  legislative  history  and 
reviewed  earlier  decisions  only  to  find  that 
the  activities  "affecting  interstate  commerce 
were  directed  at  control  of  the  markets  and 
were  so  widespread  as  substantially  to  affect 
It." 

Shortly  thereafter.  In  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Hutcheson  (312  U.S.  219) ,  the  Court 
asserted  the  legality  of  a  union's  conduct 
even  when  directed  against  Interstate  sales 
and  customers,  so  long  as  It  Is  peaceful  and 
otherwise  within  the  Clayton  and  Norrls- 
La  Guardia  Acts. 

Against  this  reasoning,  Mr.  Justice  Roberts 
vigorously  dissented,  sajrlng: 

"By  a  process  of  construction  never,  as  I 
think,  heretofore  indulged  by  this  Court,  it 
Is  now  found  that,  because  Congress  forbade 
the  issuing  of  injunctions  to  restrain  certain 
conduct.  It  Intended  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Sherman  Act  authorizing  actions  at 
law  and  criminal  prosecutions  for  the  com- 
mission of  torts  and  crimes  defined  by  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  doctrine  now  announced 
seems  to  be  that  an  indication  of  a  change 
of  policy  in  an  act  as  respects  one  specific 
Item  In  a  general  field  of  law.  covered  by  an 
earlier  act.  justifies  this  Court  In  spelling  out 
an  Implied  repeal  of  the  whole  of  the  earlier 
statute  as  applied  to  conduct  of  the  sort 
here  involved.  I  venture  to  say  that  no  court 
has  even  undertaken  so  radically  to  legislate 
where  Congress  haa  refused  to  do  so." 

That  is  the  end  of  dissenting  opinion  in 
that  case  by  Mr.  Justice  Roberts.  Since,  as 
I  have  previously  indicated,  the  Supreme 
Court  has,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Rob- 
erts, undertaken  so  radically  to  legislate 
where  Congress  has  refused  to  do  so.  It  now 
becomes  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  legis- 
late again  on  what  the  Court  has  legislated 
on.  That  Is  the  purpose  of  my  bill — to  over- 
rule the  decision  of  the  Court  in  the  Hutch- 
eson case.  If  this  becomes  a  law. 

As  Mr.  Thurman  Arnold  put  It,  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Hutcheson  case  (supra) 
read  the  words  "legitimate  objects  '  right  out 
of  the  Clayton  Act  and  left  the  union  free 
from  either  injunction  or  criminal  indict- 
ment regardless  of  the  objectives  which  It 
sought  to  obtain. 

The  Hutcheson  case,  as  some  of  you  may 
recall,  grew  out  of  a  dispute  between  ma- 
chinists and  carpenters  over  who  should  In- 
stall machinery  for  a  brewing  company  In  St. 
Louis.  The  carpenters  attempted  to  boycott 
the  brewery's  products  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  they  practically  stopped  all  build- 
ing operations  in  St.  Louis  because  of  their 
dispute  with  another  union,  yet  the  court 
refused  to  uphold  an  indictment  against 
them  under  the  Clayton  Act. 

In  another  case  that  originated  in  New 
Orleans  the  Teamsters  Union  prevented  a 
group  of  trtickers  from  entering  the  city 
because   the    truckers   were   dealing    with   a 
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CIO  union  which  bad  been  certified  as  the 
proper  bargaining  agent  by  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  but  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  hear  and  affirmed  without  opinion 
a  dismissal  of  the  indictment  against  the 
teamsters  (U.S.  v.  BuiUUng  and  Construction 
Trades  Coiuncil  of  Neu  Orleans  et  al.,  313 
U5.  639). 

In  a  third  case  arising  In  Chicago,  the  hod 
carriers  Insisted  that  ready -mixed  concrete 
should  not  be  used;  that  concrete  should  t>e 
mixed  by  the  old  puddle  method,  or,  if  the 
employer  chose  to  use  these  concrete  mixers, 
then  he  should  have  enough  people  standing 
around  to  fill  the  complement  which  would 
be  necessary  if  the  puddle  method  had  been 
used.  That  prevented  the  importation  of 
concrete  mixers  in  Chicago.  It  raised  the 
cost  of  building  and  lowered  the  quality 
of  building  materials.  Thurmon  Arnold 
thought  surely  that  was  not  a  legitimate 
union  purpose.  However,  a  dismissal  of  the 
Indictment  in  that  case  was  affirmed  by  the 
Court  without  opinion  and  without  even  the 
oprmrtunlty  of  filing  briefs  {United  States  v. 
International  Hod  Carriers  and  Common 
Laborers  District  Council  of  Chicago  and 
Vicinity  et  al .  313  U.S.  539). 

Thurman  Arnold  then  took  the  cue  from 
the  Court  and  concluded  that  It  seemed 
there  was  no  limitation  whatever  upon  the 
power  of  a  lab<n-  union  to  engage  In  any  ac- 
tivities whatever. 

Even  the  Antlracketeerlng  Act  of  1934. 
which  makes  criminal  the  use  of  force, 
violence,  or  coercion  to  obtain  money  or 
other  valuable  consideration  was  incapable 
of  halting  featherbeddlng  by  unions.  The 
Supreme  Court  {United  States  v.  Local  i07. 
315  U.S.  521)  held  that  the  exemption  in  this 
statute  for  "the  payment  of  wages  by  a  bona 
fide  employer  to  a  bona  fide  employee  applied 
to  Instances  where  members  of  the  Teamsters 
forced  payment  of  wages  from  employers  or 
nonunion  truckdrivers  to  members  who 
tendered  their  services  by  riding  in  trucks." 

The  Supreme  Court  said  this  exemption 
may  be  applied  to  a  union  which  uses  or 
threatens  violence  to  find  employment  for 
its  members,  though  the  offer  to  work  Is 
rejected  and  payment  Is  made  for  protection 
rather  than  for  services  rendered.  After 
that  case  had  been  decided.  Congress  patched 
the  loopholes  by  repealing  this  exemption 
in  the  Hobbs  bill  (60  SUt.  430,  18  U.S.C. 
1951.  Supp   1948). 

Again,  in  Junt  v.  Crumboch  (325  U.S.  821 ) . 
decided  In  1945,  a  union  refused  to  permit 
members  to  work  for  one  employer  and  re- 
fused to  permit  his  employees  to  join  the 
union.  So  they  completely  destroyed  his 
business  in  revenge  for  his  previous  hostility. 
The  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
such  a  conspiracy  to  pimlsh  an  employer  was 
a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  rights  of  con- 
certed action  with  which  labor  organiza- 
tions have  been  endowed  by  Federal  law. 
Four  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  dis- 
sented In  that  case,  holding  that  the  con- 
spiracy was  within  the  prohibition  of  the 
Sherman  Act  and  not  within  any  inuniuilty 
conferred  by  the  Clayton  Act.  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson,  In  one  of  tlM  dissenting  opinions, 
made  the  following  trenchant  observation: 

"With  this  decision,  the  labor  movement 
has  come  full  circle." 

After  pointing  out  bow  the  workers  had 
struggled  long  for  their  freedom  from  eco- 
nomic oppression,  he  continued: 

"This  Court  now  sustains  the  claim  of  a 
union  to  the  right  to  deny  participation  In 
the  economic  world  to  an  employer  simply 
because  the  union  dislikes  him.  This  Court 
I>ermits  to  employees  the  same  arbitrary 
dominance  over  the  economic  sphere  which 
they  control  that  labor  so  long,  so  bitterly, 
and  so  rightly  asserted  should  belong  to  no 
man." 

Now,  mind  you,  that  language  was  used 
by  a  great  liberal  on  the  Court,  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson. 


As  a  result  of  these  decisions  we  find  otir- 
selves  with  no  protection  against  the  abxise 
of  labor's  power  except  the  limited  declara- 
tion In  the  Allen  Bradley  Co.  case  (supra) 
that  the  antitrust  laws  apply  to  labor  unions 
when,  and  only  when,  they  conspire  with 
business  organizations  to  restrain  trade. 

It  Is  this  inconsistency  that  I  wish  to  cot- 
rect  through  S.  2912.  I  wish  to  put  an  end 
to  this  unlimited  license  granted  to  the 
union  to  do  anything  it  chooses  by  unlawful 
as  well  as  lawful  means,  and  still  be  safe 
from  prosecution.  Injunction,  or  liability 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  I  am  convinced 
that  Congress  never  intended  such  a  result. 

The  text  of  the  bill  which  I  have  offered  Is 
an  amendment  to  section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Act  (15  U.S.C..  sec.  1).  as  follows: 

"Section  1  of  the  act  of  July  2.  1890,  en- 
titled An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,' 
as  amended  (U.S.C.  title  15,  sec.  1),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  'Provided 
further.  That  when  a  labor  organization  or 
the  members  thereof  have  unreasonably  re- 
strained trade  or  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  or  with  foreign  nations.  In  ar- 
ticles, commodities,  or  services  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  economy, 
health,  or  safety,  or  any  substantial  segment 
thereof,  such  conduct  shall  not  be  made 
lawful,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  any  court  of 
the  United  States  to  issue  an  Injunction 
against  any  such  conduct  shall  not  be  re- 
stricted or  removed,  by  the  act  of  October  15, 
1914,  entitled  "An  act  to  supplement  existing 
laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  mionop- 
olles  and  for  other  purposes"  as  amended, 
or  the  act  of  March  23,  1933,  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define 
and  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting 
in  equity,  and  for  other  purposes."  '  " 

There  is  a  second  section  identical  In  lan- 
guage to  what  I  have  just  read,  amending 
section  3  of  the  Sherman  Act  which  deals 
with  trade  and  conunerce  involving  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  as  distinguished  from  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  and  with 
foreign  nations.  This  second  section  of  the 
amendment  merely  conforms  section  3  to 
section  1. 

The  objective  of  the  bill  Is  not  to  change 
the  Sherman  Act  Itself  In  any  way,  but  to 
restore  to  the  Sherman  Act  the  meaning 
which  Congress  always  intended  It  to  have, 
and  which  the  Supreme  Court  had  always 
said  it  had,  until  five  members  of  that  Cotirt, 
speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  in 
the  Hutcheson  case  (312  U.S.  219),  declared 
In  1941  that  the  Norrls-La  Guardia  Act,  an  act 
purporting  to  deal,  and  Intended  by  Congress 
to  deal,  solely  with  the  availability  of  in- 
junctive relief,  was  Interpreted  by  the  Court 
to  have  modified  both  the  Sherman  Act  and 
the  Clayton  Act  so  as  to  inununlze  all  labor 
activities  from  the  Sherman  Act,  a  result 
which  the  Supreme  Cotu-t  had  previously 
said  time  after  time  had  never  been  Intended 
by  Congress. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  would 
overrule  the  Hutcheson  case  to  the  extent 
that  when  a  labor  union  or  Its  members 
have  unreasonably  restrained  trade  In  com- 
modities or  services  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  economy,  health,  or 
safety  they  cannot  use  the  close  of  the 
Norrls-La  Guardia  Act  or  the  Clajrton  Act  to 
escape  a  criminal  prosecution  or  injunction 
which  Congress  in  the  Sherman  Act  Itself 
declared  were  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
methods  for  dealing  with  unlawful  activity 
of  thU  kind. 

Senator  £>onnxi.i..  In  addition,  there  wotild 
be  the  right  to  triple  damages,  if  not  dou- 
ble damages.  That  right  was  created  under 
the  Sherman  Act,  was  It  not? 

Senator  Robbbtson.  Absolutely,  and  that 
would  all  be  restored.  In  my  opinion,  that 
would  probably  be  the  most  valuable  feature 
of  my  bill  in  Its  restraining  influence. 


Senator  EasTLAm).  Do  you  refer  to  the 
triple  damages? 

Senator  Robebtson.  That  is  right.  In  its 
restraining  influence. 

In  the  course  of  our  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, a  number  of  other  kinds  of  legislation 
were  proposed  for  dealing  with  this  situation. 
One  proposed  method  was  to  outlaw  union 
activity  on  a  nationwide  basis.  An  extreme 
meastire  of  that  kind  cannot  enlist  my  sym- 
pathy or  support.  Another  method  propoeed 
was  to  define  especially  and  to  spell  out  the 
particular  kinds  of  labor-union  activities 
which  are  legal,  and  those  which  are  Illegal. 
Such  a  task  has  seemed  to  me,  after  studying 
all  the  proposals  that  were  made,  an  almost 
lmp>o6sible  objective.  The  difficulty  is  that, 
once  a  list  is  made  of  the  specific  activities 
which  are  declared  to  be  unlawful,  the  list 
must  always  be  qualified  by  some  sort  of 
exemption  of  activities  of  these  kinds  when 
they  are  clearly  piirsued  with  the  primary 
purpose  of  furthering  a  legitimate  union 
objective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  in  line  with  jrour 
suggestion  as  to  what  Is  permitted  and  what 
is  not  permitted  under  my  bill.  I  Just  could 
not  undertake  to  spell  It  out,  and  I  do  not 
believe  anybody  else  could  do  a  proper  job 
if  they  were  to  spend  months  on  It,  because 
we  know  that  no  matter  how  much  we  look 
forward  to  the  future  there  are  cases  when 
something  new  arises  that  we  never  thought 
about. 

Once  such  a  qualification  Is  introduced, 
the  whole  matter  of  intention  and  purpose — 
i.e.,  whether  the  primary  purp>ose  Is  in  fur- 
therance of  legitimate  union  objectives  like 
bettering  working  conditions,  or  whether  the 
primary  purpose  is  to  control  production  or 
prices — becomes  controlling.  Thus  the  final 
decision  of  whether  the  conduct  is  lawful 
or  unlawful  again  comes  back  to  a  finding 
by  the  court  to  which  the  matter  is  sub- 
mitted, and  I  believe  that  the  better  ap- 
proach is  to  let  the  original,  general  language 
of  the  Sherman  Act  Itself  ntand,  making  no 
attempt  to  spell  out  particular  kinds  of  con- 
duct which  are  lawful  or  unlawful,  but 
merely  prohibiting  unreasonable  restraints 
of  trade  and  monopolies. 

Some  suggestions  have  been  made  of  mod- 
ifying the  Sherman  Act  by  outlawing  labor 
monopolies  rather  than  by  attacking  un- 
reasonable restraints  of  trade  by  labor.  In 
other  words,  such  a  proposal  would  amend 
section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act.  dealing  with 
monopolies,  rather  than  section  1,  which 
deals  with  restraints  of  trade. 

I  think  there  Is  a  bill  on  the  House  side 
that  does  just  what  I  am  talking  about.  It 
just  outlaws  labor  monopolies.  I  do  not 
care  for  that  approach,  and  I  did  not  put 
that  In  my  bill. 

However,  although  either' business  or  labor 
can  engage  In  restraints  of  trsule  which  to 
any  falrminded  court  would  seem  to  be 
unreasonable  obstructions  to  the  free  flow 
of  conunerce,  and  the  free  play  of  competi- 
tion, the  monopoly  provisions  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  cannot  be  said  to  have  the  same 
sort  of  application  to  labor  unions  as  they 
have  to  business  combinations.  At  least, 
that  Is  my  personal  viewpoint.  Every  labor 
unlon  is  seeking  to  monopolize  the  supply 
of  labor,  either  on  a  comparatively  limited 
scale  or  on  a  national  scale.  That  kind  of 
monopolization  is  the  avowed  objective  of 
labor  unions,  and  It  has  been  approved  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy  by  Congress,  not 
only  In  the  Wagner  Act  but  also  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  I  have  no  intention  or  desire 
of  asking  that  Congress  outlaw  that  type 
of  labor  monopolization,  strongly  as  I  do 
feel  that  restraints  of  trade  by  labor  can  t>e 
as  vicious  and  far  reaching  as  any  restraint 
of  trade  ever  attempted  by  a  business  com- 
bination. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Sherman  Act 
was  to  prevent  restraints  of  trade  and  mo- 
nopolizations Intended  to  restrict  produc- 
tion,   fix    prices,    or    otherwise    control    the 
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market  to  the  detriment  of  the  ponBumlng 
public.  The  public  can  be  hurt  aa  badly 
when  restraints  are  Imposed  by  a  labor  union 
as  when  these  restraints  are  Imposed  by 
business  combinations;  and,  In  fact,  no  busi- 
ness combination  of  which  I  have  ever  heard 
has  achieved  the  kind  of  arbitrary  power 
and  control  that  John  L.  Lewis  now  possesses 
and  wields.  My  bill  will  not  abolish,  or  even 
threaten,  the  existence  of  nationwide  unions, 
or  their  right  to  strike.  It  will  not  destroy 
Industrywide  bargaining,  as  will  be  obvious 
to  anyone  who  reads  cases  like  United  Mine 
Workers  v.  Coronado  Coal  Co.  (259  U.S.  344 
(1923));  (268  U.S.  295  (1926)).  Nor  wlU 
my  bill  undertake  to  police  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  to  regulate  the  internal  affairs  of 
\inlons.  Under  the  doctrine  of  the  Apex 
Hosiery  Co,  case,  supra,  decided  less  than  a 
year  before  the  Hutcheson  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  the  regulation  of  union 
affairs  is  not  governed  by  the  Sherman  Act, 
but  Is  to  be  controlled  by  the  acts  dealing 
with  labor,  such  as  the  Wagner  Act. 

My  bill  would  overrule  the  Hutcheson  case. 
It  would  not  overrule  the  Apex  case  or  any 
of  the  other  cases  through  which  over  a  pe- 
riod of  50  years,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  had  forged  the  Sherman  Act, 
pursuant  to  the  will  of  Congress,  Into  a  vital 
and  potent  force  in  keeping  our  economy  a 
free  one — free  not  only  from  the  unreason- 
able restraints  Imposed  by  business  combi- 
nations but  also  free  from  the  unreasonable 
restraints  which  labor  had  Imposed  and 
might  seek  to  Impose.  The  Apex  csise  shows 
that,  burled  beneath  the  artificial  veneer 
with  which  Mr.  Justice  Frankf\irter  in  the 
Hutcheson  case  had  coated  the  Clayton  and 
Norrls-La  Guardia  Acts,  the  Sherman  Act 
still  condemns  restraints  of  trade,  by  labor 
as  well  as  by  business,  in  the  same  forceful 
language  this  Congress  enacted  In  1890. 
Labor  unions  today  are  immune  only  because 
of  what  I  believe  was  a  completely  erroneous 
Interpretation  by  the  Supreme  Coiirt,  In  the 
Hutcheson  case,  of  these  two  subsequent  acts 
of  Congress.  The  control  of  production  and 
the  fixing  of  prices  by  union  action,  In  com- 
modities or  services  essential  to  the  public 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  seems  to  me 
just  as  objectionable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  ultimate  effect  on  our  economy  as  similar 
action  by  employer  groups.  The  bill  which 
I  have  offered  would  in  plain  and  simple  lan- 
guage remove  the  Immunizing  effect  of  the 
Clayton  and  Norrls-La  Ouardla  Acts  from 
conduct  which  up  until  1941  had  been  almost 
universally  branded  as  Illegal  and  against  the 
public  Interest,  and  which  had  always  been 
regarded  as  outlawed  by  the  Sherman  Act. 
It  would  leave  the  Oovernment  free  to  go 
into  a  co\irt,  and  it  would  leave  the  coiu^ 
free  to  put  a  stop  to  labor-union  practices 
which  are  so  detrimental  to  the  national 
welfare  that  some  remedy,  beyond  the  tem- 
porary stopgap  remedy  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  is  essential  to  protect  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  Sherman  Act  would  then  again 
serve,  as  it  originally  served,  as  a  brake  on 
unions  which  seek  to  put  their  own  activities 
ahefid  of  the  national  welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  now  have  permission 
to  file  for  the  record  the  synopses  of  the  vari- 
ous cases  I  have  referred  to  birt  have  not  dis- 
cussed in  my  prepared  statement? 

Senator  Eastijind.  Without  objection.  It  is 
so  ordered. 

(The  synopses  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

"'apex    HOSIXXT*    v.    IXAOn'     (310     U.S.     4t»), 
1940 

"This  case  was  a  civil  action  for  treble 
damages  under  the  Sherman  Act  against  the 
union  which  had  shut  down  the  employer 
by  use  of  sitdown-strike  tactics.  The  strike 
was  marked  by  considerable  violence  and, 
although  the  Jury  only  found  an  Intent  by 
the  union  to  conduct  a  sltdown  strike,  there 
was  specific  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
strikers  had   refused    to   permit   the   with- 


drawal of  finished  merchandise  from  the 
manufacturer's  factory  for  shipment  to  fill 
out-of-state  orders. 

"The  union  argued  that  union  activities 
shovild  be  granted  an  immunity  under  the 
Clayton  and  Sherman  Acts.  The  Court  re- 
jected this  theory  as  such  but  held  that  the 
Sherman  Act  did  not  apply  in  any  case, 
whether  or  not  involving  labor  CM^anlzatlons 
or  activities,  unless  there  was  some  form  of 
restraint  upon  commercial  competition  in 
the  marketing  of  goods  and  services  and 
could  not  apply  In  cases  of  local  strikes  con- 
ducted by  Illegal  means  in  a  production  in- 
dustry except  where  it  was  shown  that  the 
restriction  on  shipments  had  operated  to 
restrain  commercial  competition  in  some 
substantial  way." 


"thx  oobonaoo  cases 

"/.  'The  United  Mine  Worken'  v.  'Coronado 

Coal  Company'  (259  U.S.  344) 

"This  case  decided  In  1923  was  known  as 
the  first  Coronado  case.  The  facts  are  that 
some  Arkansas  mines  which  had  been  operat- 
ing xmder  union  contracts  decided  to  attempt 
to  operate  on  an  open-shop  basis.  A  strike 
followed  and  there  was  considerable  violence. 
Including  fighting  and  the  flooding  of  cerUin 
mines.  An  Injunction  was  secured  and  non- 
union miners  were  brought  in  from  outside 
of  the  State.  Some  of  the  strikebreakers 
were  shot  in  an  attack  by  the  union  forces. 

"The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  judg- 
ment against  the  union,  holding  that  the 
obstruction  to  coal  mining  was  not  a  direct 
Interference  with  Interstate  commerce  in 
coal,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  may 
be  affecting  it  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
coal  carried  in  commerce.  The  fact  that  the 
UMW  pressed  the  xmionization  of  mines  not 
only  as  a  direct  means  of  bettering  condi- 
tions of  the  workers  but  also  as  a  means  of 
lessening  Interstate  competition  for  union 
operators  was  held  to  be  only  an  ancillary 
motive.  In  effect,  the  Court  held  that  the 
evidence  did  not  show  any  primary  plan  to 
control  competition. 

"//.  Coronado  Coal  Company  v.  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  {268  U.S.  295) 

"This  case  which  was  decided  in  1925  was 
known  as  the  second  Coronado  case.  It  grew 
out  of  a  new  trial  which  was  granted  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  case.  New  evidence 
was  introduced  at  the  second  trial  which 
tended  to  show  that  the  major  purpose  of  the 
strike  was  to  prevent  the  nonunion  coal  from 
competing  with  coal  produced  by  union 
mines.  Evidence  about  union  meetings  and 
testimony  by  former  union  officials  indicated 
that  great  concern  of  the  union  over  that 
part  of  the  industry  not  covered  by  union 
contracts.  The  new  evidence  also  showed 
that  the  productivity  of  the  mines  in  ques- 
tion was  much  greater  than  had  been  indi- 
cated In  the  first  opinion  of  the  Court  and 
would  have  an  effect  upon  the  general  price 
level  of  coal. 

"The  Supreme  Court  held  In  the  second 
case  that  there  was  substantial  evidence  to 
show  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  strike 
was  to  stop  the  production  of  nonunion 
coal  and  to  prevent  its  shipment  to  markets 
in  other  States  where  it  would  be  in  com- 
petition tending  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
commodity  and  affect  injuriously  the  main- 
tenance of  wages  for  union  labor  in  compet- 
ing mines.  On  the  basis  of  this  evidence, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  against  the  union." 

"  'HUNT'  V.  'caUMBOC'    (339  17.8.  S21),   1S4S 

"This  case,  decided  in  1945,  emphasised  the 
position  of  the  Supreme  Court  taken  in  the 
Hutchison  case  to  the  effect  that  motive  and 
wisdom  are  inmiaterial  in  considering 
whether  the  union  is  subject  to  the  Clayton 
Act.  In  the  Hunt  case,  the  union's  grievance 
stemmed  whoUy  from  a  personal  dislike  tor 
the  employer  and.  as  a  result  of  this  dislike. 


the  union  withheld  its  labor  from  the  em- 
ployer for  the  specific  purpose  of  destroying 
the  employer's  business.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  employer  offered  to  sign  a 
closed-shop  contract,  the  union  refused  to 
permit  lu  members  to  work  In  his  shop. 
Such  conduct  was  held  to  be  lawful  under 
the  doctrine  of  the  Hutchison  case  on  the 
theory  that  laborers  may  sell  or  not  sell  their 
labor  on  such  terms  as  they  please.  The  em- 
ployer was  destroyed  but  left  without  legal 
recourse. 

"(Note. — A  brief  outline  of  the  facts  in 
this  case  is  set  forth  in  the  text  of  Senator 
Robertson's  statement)." 


"  'BEOrORO  CUT  STONE  CXIMPANT'  V.  'JOUBNET- 
MAN  STONE  CUTTEKS'  ASSOCIATIOH'  (274  UJ. 
37),    ISST 

"In  this  case  the  union  issued  a  general 
order  directing  stone  cutters  under  Its  juris- 
diction not  to  work  on  stone  which  had  been 
partly  cut  by  nonunion  labor  and  which  was 
transported  to  various  parts  of  the  country 
in  Interstate  commerce.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  order  constituted  undue  and 
unreasonable  restraint  of  interstate  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman 
Act  inasmuch  as  the  necessary  consequences 
of  the  union  order  resulted  in  restraint  of 
conunerce  and  It  was  immaterial  that  the 
means  adopted  to  bring  about  the  contem- 
plated restraint  w.is  effective  only  after  the 
physical  transportation  of  the  stone  had 
ended." 


"  'ALLEN  BBADLET  COMPANT'  V.  'LOCAL  UNION 
NO.  3,  INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OP 
ELECTRICAL    WORKERS'     (32S    U.S.     797),     194S 

"The  question  in  this  case  is  whether  It  Is 
a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  for  labor 
unions  and  their  members  to  combine  with 
employers  and  with  manufacturers  or  to  re- 
strain competition  and  to  monopolize  the 
marketing  of  goods  when  their  motivation  is 
the  desire  to  secure  and  hold  jobs  for  them- 
selves at  good  wages  and  under  high  working 
standards.  The  facts  are  that  the  plaintiffs 
were  manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment 
and  their  places  of  manufacture  were  out- 
side of  New  York  City  with  a  majority  being 
outside  of  the  SUte  as  well.  They  brought 
the  action  against  the  union  because  of  their 
desire  to  sell  their  products  In  New  York 
City,  a  market  area  that  had  been  closed  to 
them  by  the  union  and  others.  The  union 
waged  an  aggressive  campaign  to  obtain 
cloeed-shop  agreements  with  all  local  elec- 
trical-equipment manufacturers  and  con- 
tractors. Under  these  agreements  contrac- 
tors were  obligated  to  purchase  equipment 
from  none  but  purely  local  manufacturers 
who  also  had  closed -shop  agreements  with 
the  local  and  the  manufacturers  themselves 
were  obligated  to  confine  their  New  York 
City  sales  to  contractors  employing  local 
union  members.  In  the  course  of  time  this 
individual  employer-employee  agreement  ex- 
panded into  industrywide  understandings 
as  to  price  and  market  control. 

"The  Supreme  Court  held  that  thU  com- 
bination by  the  union  and  the  employers 
constituted  a  violation  of  sections  1  and  2 
of  the  Sherman  Act." 

"  'LOEWE'   V.  'LAWLER'    (208  VA.    974),    1908 

"This  case  was  decided  in  1908  and  is  bet- 
ter known  as  the  Danbury  Hatters  case.  The 
action  was  initiated  for  treble  damages 
against  the  union  and  was  brought  by  a  hat 
manufacturer  employing  approximately  230 
people.  The  union,  through  a  nationwide 
secondary  boycott,  attempted  to  exert  pres- 
sure against  wholesalers  and  retailers  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  them  from  buying 
the  plaintiff's  hats  for  the  end  purpose  of 
forcing  the  hat  m.anufacturer  to  consent  to 
the  closed  shop. 

"The  Supreme  Court  ruled  against  the 
union   and  construed  the  Sherman  Act  as 
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prohibiting  any  combination  whatever  which 
essentially  obstructed  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce between  the  States  or  restricted  the 
liberty  of  a  trader  to  engage  in  business. 
Thus,  under  this  deaision,  any  distinction 
between  labor  and  business  combinations 
under  the  Sherman  Act  was  repudiated  by 
the  Supreme  Coiirt  at  Its  first  opportunity." 

"  'DUPLEX  PRINTINC  PRESS  COMPANY'  V.  'DEERINC' 
(294     UJI.     <443),     1921 

"In  this  case  the  defendant  union  and  a 
larger  organization  of  national  scope  with 
which  the  union  was  affiliated  entered  Into 
a  combination  to  interfere  with  and  restrain 
the  manufactiirer's  inbarstate  trade  by  means 
of  a  secondary  boycott  centered  partlcul.irly 
in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  where  many 
of  the  manufacturer's  presses  were  marketed. 
The  purpose  of  the  secondary  boycott  was  to 
enforce  the  imposition  of  a  closed  shop  after 
failure  to  accomplish  this  end  through  a 
strike.  The  union  also  sought  to  secure  an 
8-hour  day  and  the  union  scale  of  wages. 
Ciutomers  of  the  manufacturer  in  and  near 
New  York  were  warned,  under  the  tlireat  of 
sympathetic  sixikes  in  other  trades,  not  to 
purchase  or  Install  the  manufacturer's 
presses:  a  trucking  company  usually  em- 
ployed by  customers  wias  notified  not  to  haul 
the  presses;  repair  shops  were  Instructed  not 
to  repair  them;  and  union  men  were  coerced 
by  threats  of  the  loss  of  union  cards  if  they 
assisted  in  installation  of  the  presses.  All 
of  the  above  activities  seriously  interfered 
with  the  interstate  trade  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  caused  great  loss  in  business. 

"The  Supreme  Court  held  that  this  con- 
stituted a  combination  and  (xmspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  interstate  commer<x  against  which 
the  manufacturer  was  entitled  to  relief  by 
injunction  under  the  Sherman  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Clayton  Act." 

Senator  Eastland.  Senator,  you  have  made 
a  fine  statement. 

Senator  Donnell,  Do  you  have  any  ques- 
tions? fj 

Senator  Donkell.  no  questions. 

Senator  Eastland.  Can  you  give  us  an  Il- 
lustration of  the  type  of  dispute  to  which 
your  bill  would  apply? 

Senator  Robebtson.  Well,  the  best  one 
that  I  could  give  you  Is  the  present  coal  dis- 
pute. If  we  had  had  this,  Mr.  Lewis  could 
not  have  told  his  men:  "You  will  work 
Mondays.  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays,"  and 
have  gotten  away  with  It. 

Senator  Eastland.  Well,  if  its  purpose  was 
to  get  higher  wages,  would  it  have  applied 
if  he  had  told  them:  Now.  you  work  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays?  In 
other  words,  if  his  purpose  had  t>een  to  slow 
down  production  so  as  to  enforce  demands 
for   higher   wages,   would   the   bill  apply? 

Senator  Robebtson.  The  bill  absolutely 
would  apply  t>ecause  the  bill  says  that  you 
cannot  have  a  legitimate  objective  which 
you  are  trying  to  reach  in  an  illegitimate 
manner.  Now  you  can  do  legitimate  things, 
but  you  cannot  do  certain  things  that  are 
unreasonable  and  are  not  legitimate. 

Senator  Eastland.  Suppose  he  had  said: 
"We  are  not  going  to  work  any  days.  We 
want  a  dollar  and  a  half  an  hour."  Would 
the  bill  have  applied? 

Senator  Robertson.  If  they  had  called  a 
strike  over  a  dollar  and  a  half — we  had  bet- 
ter make  it  a  little  more  realistic  and  make 
It  two  dollars  and  a  half  an  hoiir. 

Senator  Eastland.  All  right. 

Senator  Robebtson.  If  he  had  then  closed 
the  mines  down  and  had  said:  "That  is  all; 
that  is  the  issue.  We  get  $2.50  an  hour 
or  we  do  not  work."  If  the  union  then  were 
to  vote  and  go  out  or  follow  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Lewis,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past, 
frankly,  I  do  not  tbittk  this  bill  would  reach 
them. 

Senator  Eastland.  It  would  not  reach 
them  U  they  did  not  work  at  aU.  but  it 


would  reach  them  if  they  worked  3  days  a 
week. 

Senator  Robertson.  It  would  reach  them 
if,  instead  of  calling  a  strike  over  a  specific 
wage  issue,  he  declined  to  specify  his  wage 
and  other  demands  and  then  put  a  strangle- 
hold upon  production  to  soften  them  up,  to 
beat  them  to  their  knees,  so  that  they  would 
be  in  a  more  receptive  mood  when  finally 
he  said:   "These  are  my  demands." 

I  will  tell  you  again  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
advised — and  I  may  be  in  error — from  last 
May  up  to  this  time  Mr.  Lewis  has  never 
told  them  in  direct  terms  his  specific  de- 
mands for  wages  and  welfare  funds  and 
other  provisions  of  the  contract. 

Senator  Donnell.  May  I  ask  this  question. 
Senator:  Under  the  Sherman  Act  you  have, 
as  I  understand  it,  in  effect,  conceded  that 
the  United  Mine  Workers  could  not  have 
been  enjoined  from  shutting  down  the  mines 
completely  for  7  days  a  week  if  the  object 
of  that  strike  was  to  Increase  wages? 

Senator  Robertson.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Donnell.  Well,  now,  do  you  think 
that  that  is  a  concession  that  you  are  forced 
to?  Do  you  think  that  your  concession 
should  have  been  made?  The  thought  I 
am  getting  at — and  I  would  like  to  get  your 
ideas  on  this — is  as  follows:  Where  there  is 
a  public  utility,  for  instance,  involved,  and 
let  us  take  as  an  example  a  light  company 
or  a  water  (xtmpany  or  a  street-railway  com- 
pany or  something  of  the  sort,  do  you  think 
that  a  labor  union  has  the  absolute  right 
to  strike  in  such  cases  as  those  where  the 
result  would  be  the  shutdown  of  a  public 
utility?  Do  you  think  that  labor  has  the 
absolute  right  to  strike  in  the  case  where 
it  is  employed  by  government? 

Senator  Robertson.  The  rights  of  people 
to  the  necessities  of  life  rise  above  the  rights 
of  labor  to  strike  in  a  monopolistic  manner 
in  control  of  those  essentials  to  life. 

Senator  Donnell.  Well  then,  if  that  be 
true,  does  not  the  same  reasoning  apply,  or 
does  it.  to  a  great  industry,  such  as  the  coal 
industry  which,  when  it  shuts  down,  shuts 
down  industry  of  all  kinds  throughout  the 
country?  In  other  words,  the  point  I  am 
making.  Senator,  and  the  pcAnt  I  am  asking 
you  about — and  I  am  not  stating  a  position 
on  it  at  the  moment — is  this:  Suppose  that 
the  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act  had  not  come  into 
existence  and  that  the  Clayton  Act  had  not 
come  into  existence  and  that  the  Hutcheson 
decision  and  subsequent  decisions  had  not 
come  into  existence  and  that  we  Just  had 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  Suppose  fur- 
ther that  Mr.  Lewis  had  issued  an  order 
shutting  down  all  the  mines  or  substantially 
all  of  them  In  the  United  States.  Are  you 
sure,  in  your  own  mind,  that  the  Sherman 
Act  would  not  liave  l^een  applicable  there? 
Are  you  sure  that  an  Injunction  could  not 
have  then  been  granted  by  the  courts  on  the 
basis  that  it  was  an  unreasonable  restraint 
of  trade  and  commerce,  regardless  of  the  p\ir- 
pose  for  which  a  strike  was  called? 

Senator  Robertson.  I  think  that  if  we  did 
not  have  the  Clayton  Act  and  Norrls-La- 
Guardla Act,  a  union  would  clearly  be  sub- 
ject to  action  under  the  Sherman  Act. 

Senator  Donnell.  Your  view,  as  I  take  it, 
from  your  last  answer,  is  that,  if  we  did  not 
have  the  Clayton  Act  nor  the  Norris-La- 
Guardia  Act  nor  the  Hutcheson  decision  nor 
the  subsequent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  Just  had  the  Sherman  Act  of  July 
2.  1890.  and  if  Mr.  Lewis  had  called  a  strike 
the  sole  purpoee  of  which  was  to  bring  about 
an  increase  in  wages  to  $2.50  an  hour,  and  if 
the  effect  of  that  strike  would  be  to  shut 
down  all  the  mines  in  the  country,  thereby 
making  people  cold  and  hungry,  interfering 
with  the  railroads,  and  so  forth,  as  I  under- 
stand your  statement  Just  now.  under  the 
Sherman  Act  the  Court  would  have  <»used 
to  issue  an  injunction  to  reste-ain  Mr.  Lewis 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  from  putting 


into  effect  such  a  strike  notwithstanding 
that  the  purpose  of  it  was  solely  for  the  In- 
crease in  wages.     Am  I  correct? 

Senator  Robertson.  Undoubtedly  so,  es- 
pecially if  the  shutdown  lasted  to  the  point 
where  the  aboveground  supply  of  coal  was 
virtually  exhausted  and  grave  damage  was 
immediately  threatened  to  the  consuming 
public  of  the  Nation. 

Senator  Donnell.  Is  it  not  a  fact.  Senator, 
that  back  at  the  time  of  a  certain  noted 
strike  in  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Coolidge  issued 
a  statement,  and  I  have  forgotten  whether 
that  took  place  when  he  was  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  although  I  rather  think  he 
was.  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  absolute  right  to  strike? 

Senator  Robertson.  He  did,  and  that  did 
as  much  to  elect  him  President  as  anything 
he  did,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Donnell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  also  that 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  changed  the  language 
of  the  Wagner  Act  which  asserted  an  abso- 
lute right  to  strike,  and  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  recognized  only  a  limited  right 
to  strike? 

Senator  Robertson.  That  is  correct. 

I  want  to  franldy  confess  that  I  do  not 
regard  myself  as  an  expert  in  antitrust  leg- 
islation. Neither  would  I  expect  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  be  bound  by  any  interpreta- 
tion I  may  give  to  a  bill  that  I  secured  the 
best  experts  I  could  find  to  help  me  draft. 
I  am  Just  giving  you  what  I  think  the  bill 
means.  I  may  not  be  fully  advised  as  to 
what  it  means. 

Senator  Donnell.  Is  it  not  correct  also. 
Senator  Robertson,  that  in  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Kansas,  the  citation  of 
which  I  do  not  recall,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  expressly  declared  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  absolute  right 
to  strike? 

Senator  Robertson.  Undoubtedly  that  is 
true. 

Senator  Donnell.  That  is  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  held  in 
that  case,  was  it  not? 

I  will  supply  the  citation.  Mr.  Chairman. 
(See  citation  at  p.  67,  these  hearings.) 

Senator  Robertson.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  always  held,  as  I  recall,  no  matter  what 
any  Member  of  Congress  may  say  as  to  what 
his  intention  was  or  what  he  thought  was 
the  meaning  of  the  language,  that  they,  that 
is,  the  Court,  had  the  final  say-so  as  to  what 
a  bill  meant;  and,  if  the  language  in  it  was 
clear,  they  (x>nstrued  it  according  to  the 
language  and  not  according  to  what  anybody 
in  (Congress  said  he  thought  it  means. 

Now,  I  have  tried  to  draw  a  bill  that  just 
follows  right  along  the  language  of  the  old 
Sherman  Act.  I  have  not  tied  the  hands  of 
the  Court,  but  have  left  the  whole  thing 
right  up  to  the  Court. 

Senator  Donnell.  I  would  like  to  say  this, 
too.  Senator  Robertson,  if  I  may.  I  am  not 
implying  by  any  question  I  have  asked  or 
any  observation  that  I  have  made  that  I 
necessarily  concur  in  this  bill.  I  am  not 
passing  on  that  at  this  moment,  that  is, 
whether  I  am  for  it  or  against  it.  But  I 
want  the  Senator  to  know  also  that  various 
points  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  his 
testimony  which  I  regard  as  very  valuable  to 
our  committee.  I  would  like  to  concxir  with 
the  chairman  in  expressing  appreciation  for 
the  scholarly  and  thorough  treatment  of  the 
subject  which  has  been  given  to  us. 

Senator  Eastland.  Are  there  any  further 
questions? 

Senatcn*  Donnell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Eastland.  Is  there  anything  else. 
Senator? 

Senator  Robertson.  I  Just  want  to  say 
this:  In  my  opinion,  my  bill  Is  a  relatively 
mild  approach.  Now,  I  do  not  know  what 
those  who  are  experts  in  the  language  I  have 
used  may  think.  There  may  be  a  great 
difference  of  opinion.    Some  persons  may  say 
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that  It  Is  very  much  weaker  than  I  say  It  Is 
and  will  not  amount  to  anything.  Others 
may  say  that  this  thing  Just  wipes  out  all 
the  powers  that  labor  unions  have  and  could 
permit  the  courts  to  say  In  any  strike:  "No; 
that  Is  not  reasonable  as  a  wage  demand. 
You  are  vitally  affecting  commerce,  produc- 
tion, or  something." 

There  may  be  great  differences  of  opinion. 
I  have  Just  given  you  my  own  opinion  with- 
out claiming  to  be  even  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  antltnxst  laws. 

Senator  Eastland.  Thank  you.  Senator. 


Stattmknt  or  Edward  H.  Miller,  Attornet 
AT  Law,  Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  O'Conor.  You  are  Edward  H. 
Miller,  are  you  not,  sir? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  O'Conor.  Mi.  Miller,  for  the  rec- 
ord, would  you  kindly  give  us  your  address? 

Mr.  Miller.  1623  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Senator  O'Conor.  Do  you  have  a  prepared 
statement,    sir? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  O'Conor.  Would  you  prefer  to 
Just  read  your  statement  completely,  or 
would  It  at  all  Interfere  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  your  statement  If  questions  were  to 
be  propounded  to  you  during  the  progress  of 
the  statement,  B4r.  Miller? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  would  not 
bother  me. 

I  might  say  I  am  not  proposing  to  read 
the  entire  statement,  which  is  rather  lengthy. 
but  to  read  excerpts  from  it,  if  I  may.  and 
I  would  ask  leave  to  &le  the  statement. 

Senator  O'Conor.  If  it  will  be  agreeable  to 
you,  we  will  consider  the  statement  as  part 
of  the  record  and  you  may  proceed  as  you 
wish. 

I  might  also  suggest  that  you  might  Indi- 
cate the  pages  to  which  you  have  reference 
as  you  proceed  so  as  to  enable  us  to  follow 
your  statement. 

Mr.  Miller.  All  right,  sir.  I  may  chop  It 
up  a  little  bit  but  when  I  do  any  major 
skipping  I  will  let  you  know. 

Senator  O'Conor.  Very  well.  You  may 
proceed  now. 

Mr.  Miller.  My  name  Is  Edward  H.  Miller. 
I  am  a  practicing  lawyer  In  Washington  and 
am  appearing  before  this  subcommittee  at 
the  invitation  of  Its  chairman.  I  represent 
no  one  in  presenting  this  statement,  and  the 
views  I  express  are  entirely  my  own. 

Before  I  entered  the  private  practice  of 
law  In  Washington,  I  served  for  over  4  years 
as  a  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States  (n  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  In 
the  course  of  that  experience.  I  was  working 
constantly  with  problems  arising  under  the 
Sherman  Act  and  the  other  antitrust  laws, 
an  experience  which.  I  believe,  prompted 
Senator  A.  Willib  Robertson  to  ask  me  to 
testify  during  the  course  of  the  hearings  he 
conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  last  July  and  Au- 
gust. I  have  given  careful  consideration  to 
Senator  Robertson's  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Sherman  Act  emboidied  in  S.  2912.  as 
well  as  to  other  possible  methods  of  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  with  which  this  bill 
attempts  to  deal,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
Senator  Robertson's  approach  is  the 
soundest,  fairest,  and  most  practical  solu- 
tion for  this  difficult,  but  most  urgent, 
problem. 

Today  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  is.  for 
practical  purposes,  a  nullity  as  far  as  labor 
union  activities  are  concerned.  Labor 
unions  can  do  practically  anything  they 
please  to  impose  unreasonable  restraints  on 
the  Interstate  commerce  of  this  Nation,  free 
from  any  fear  of  injunction,  criminal  prose- 
cution, or  treble  damage  suit.  For  what- 
ever value  it  may  have  to  this  committee,  I 
shall  try  to  analyze  some  of  the  vagaries  of 
the  antitrust  laws  as  they  have  been  applied 


to  labor  unions,  by  sketching  the  evolution 
of  these  laws  to  their  current  state,  and  by 
pointing  out  how  they  immunize  labor 
unions  from  all  the  normal  legal  sanctions 
applicable  to  other  groups.  Natxirally,  any 
future  antitrust  legislation  will  be  Inter- 
preted against  the  background  of  past  ex- 
perience under  the  Sherman,  Clayton,  and 
Norrls-LaGuardla  Acts.  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  past  application  of 
these  acts  to  unions,  and  thus  gain  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  steps  by  which  labor  has  achieved 
Its  present  immunity  from  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Under  the  common  law  of  England,  all 
combinations  of  labor  for  any  purpose  were 
originally  outlawed,  and  the  cases  so  hold- 
ing were  the  very  cases  relied  on  by  our 
Supreme  Court  in  defining  and  building  up 
the  nonstatutory  concept  of  criminal  mo- 
nopoly by  business.  The  British  Parliament 
gradually  liberalized  by  statute  the  com- 
mon law  restrictions  on  labor  unions.  Just 
as  the  restrictions  on  combinations  of  capi- 
tal were  also  eased.  Thus  restraints  of  trade 
and  monopolies  by  labor  were  not  entirely 
foreign  to  the  antitrust  problem  where  the 
Sherman  Act  was  passed  In  1890. 

With  this  background  In  mind.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  the  Sherman  Act  was  origi- 
nally interpreted  to  apply  to  labor  unions, 
although  It  was  not  passed  In  my  Judgment 
with  that  specific  purpose  In  mind.  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Sherman  Act  provides: 

"Every  contract,  combination  In  the  form 
of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  Illegal." 

This  language  Is  unambiguous  and  un- 
qualified. Read  literally,  It  Includes  every 
combination  and  conspiracy  In  restraint  of 
trade,  whether  engaged  in  by  labor  organiza- 
tions or  others.  Thus,  those  who  contend 
that  the  Sherman  Act  was  not  originally 
Intended  to  apply  to  labor  are  forced  to  rely 
chlefiy  on  the  Sherman  Act's  legislative  his- 
tory. In  the  debate  In  the  Senate  It  was 
argued  that  the  bill  if  enacted  In  Its  origi- 
nal form — for  which  Senator  Hoar  was  largely 
responsible — would  be  employed  to  oppress 
labor  and  agricultural  organizations.  Sena- 
tor Sherman  offered  a  proviso  exempting 
the  activities  of  such  organizations  from  the 
act.  Senator  Edmunds  attacked  this  pro- 
viso on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the 
bill  was  then  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Senator  Edmunds  was 
chairman.  The  language  of  the  bill  was 
materially  altered  by  the  committee  and 
no  proviso  exempting  labor  was  Included. 
Senator  Edmunds,  who  had  vehemently 
opposed  the  exemption,  professed  himself 
satisfied,  and  no  reference  to  the  labor  prob- 
lem appears  in  the  subsequent  debates  in 
either  the  Senate  or   the  House. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  elimination 
of  Senator  Sherman's  labor-exemption  pro- 
viso clearly  Indicates  that  Senator  Edmunds' 
view  prevailed.  If  so.  why  then  did  not  the 
protagonists  of  labor  voice  their  objection  to 
It?  On  the  other  hand,  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  the  revised  bill,  by  using  lan- 
guage normally  applicable  only  to  business 
combinations,  made  any  specific  exemption 
of  labor  unions  unnecessary,  but  the  latter 
argument  begs  the  question  and  leaves  Sen- 
ator Edmunds'  acquiescence  unaccounted 
for.  A  solution  which  will  explain  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  conflicting  senatorial  posi- 
tions is  that  while  the  revised  bill  was  re- 
garded as  not  exempting  labor  entirely.  It 
was  accepted  as  applying  only  to  unlawful 
labor  activities.  The  bill  to  which  the  pro- 
viso had  been  appended  originally  gave  Justl- 
flable  grounds  for  believing  that  activities  of 
labor  unions  which  had  been  previously  re- 
garded as  lawful  would  be  In  violation  of  Its 
terms.  The  removal  of  this  threat  by  the 
revision  of  the  bill  sufficed  to  satisfy  the 
advocates  of  the  proviso,  without  giving  to 


labor  a  blanket  immunity  which  would  have 
met  with  the  continued  opposition  to  Sen- 
ator Edmunds. 

The  Supreme  Court  first  applied  the  Sher- 
man Act  to  l&bot  unions  in  Loewe  v.  Lawlor 
(206  VS.  274  (1908)).  known  as  the  Dan- 
bury  Hatters  case.  This  case  was  a  treble 
damage  action  against  a  union  brought  by  a 
bat  manufacturer  employing  about  230 
people. 

Three  years  later  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United  States  (221  U.S. 
1  (1911)).  held  that  Illegal  combinations 
could  be  dissolved  under  the  Sherman  Act. 
This  caused  union  leaders  to  become  appre- 
hensive that  unions  might  be  dissolved  un- 
der the  act  regardless  of  the  extent  of  their 
activities.  Concurrently — and  of  more  Im- 
mediate Importance  to  labor — the  labor  In- 
junction was  assuming  a  more  prominent 
role  In  labor  disputes  as  a  strikebreaking 
device.  Organized  labor  trained  Its  guns  on 
both  the  labor  Injunction  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Sherman  Act  to  union  status 
and  activities,  and  protection  against  these 
threats  was  promised  in  the  Democratic 
platform  In  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1912.  These  promises  to  labor  were  dealt 
with  In  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914. 

Section  20  of  the  Clayton  Act  prevents  the 
granting  of  injunctions  by  Federal  courts 
against  certain  specific  labor  activities 
which  even  at  that  time  were  generally  con- 
sidered legal,  such  as  peaceful  picketing. 
By  Implication  It  left  undisturbed  the  Il- 
legality attached  to  certain  other  conduct. 

Section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act.  after  declar- 
ing that  "the  labor  of  a  human  being  Is 
not  a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce," 
provides: 

"Nothing  contained  In  the  antitrust  laws 
shall  be  construed  to  forbid  the  existence 
and  operation  of  labor  •  •  •  organizations 
•  •  •  or  to  forbid  or  restrain  Individual 
members  of  such  organizations  from  law- 
fully carrying  out  the  legitimate  objects 
thereof  nor  shall  such  organizations,  or  the 
members  thereof,  be  held  or  construed  to  be 
Illegal  combinations  or  conspiracies  In  re- 
straint of  trade,  under  the  antitrust  laws." 

This  section  was  the  answer  to  the  other 
promise  made  In  1912.  following  the  appre- 
hensions engendered  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
decision.  It  removed  all  doubt  of  the  right 
of  labor  to  organize  in  unions,  and  affirmed 
the  legality  of  their  status.  However,  by  the 
use  of  such  language  as  "legitimate  objects." 
and  by  legalizing  not  the  acts  of  labor  or- 
ganizations or  their  members  but  only  the 
organizations  and  members  themselves.  It  Is 
plainly  confined  to  an  attempt  to  protect 
labor  unions  against  a  charge  of  an  unlaw- 
ful stattis. 

With  the  Clayton  Act,  as  with  the  Sher- 
man Act.  the  Supreme  Court  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  refute.  In  very  explicit  lan- 
guage, the  suggestion  that  the  Clayton  Act 
had  created  any  blanket  Immunity  for  la- 
bor unions.  In  Duplex  Printing  Press  Com- 
pany v.  Deering  (254  U.S.  443  (1921)).  a 
majority  of  the  Court  held  that  section  6 
of  the  Clayton  Act  protected  only  the  ex- 
istence of  labor  organizations.  The  act  was 
said  to  be  merely  declaratory  of  the  prior 
substantive  law — merely  declaratory  of  what 
the  best  practice  always  had  been  for  the  * 
granting  of  Injunctions. 

Since  the  Clayton  Act  allowed  Individuals 
as  well  as  the  Government  to  seek  Injunc- 
tions, the  Injunction  problem  became  In- 
creasingly acute  in  the  eyes  of  labor  organi- 
zations. The  question  of  what  a  union  could 
or  could  not  do  legitimately  to  further  Its 
Interests  was  frequently  litigated  in  the 
twenties,  and  the  now  famoxu  labor  dissents 
of  Justices  Holmes.  Brandels.  and  Stone  were 
mostly  concerned  with  the  question  of  the 
Justifiable  extent  of  a  labor  union's  inter- 
est in  industr3rwlde  conditions,  in  how  far 
a  union  could  go  to  further  the  welfare  o< 
Its  members. 
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In  addition  to  those  decisions,  there  was  a 
majority  decision  which  recognized  the  rights 
that  labor  had,  including  the  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Taft  in  the  American  Steel 
Foundries  case. 

In  spite  of  these  favorable  legal  demonstra- 
tions, unions  still  found  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  Acts  embarrassingly  restrictive,  and 
the  use  of  the  iuJunctlOD  as  a  strikebreaking 
weapon  increasingly  onerous,  aa  unions  ex- 
panded and  sought  greater  power. 

The  result  of  labor's  hue  and  cry  was  the 
Norrls-La  Guardla  Act  of  1932.  which  broadly 
and  unequlvocably  removed  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  Federal  court  to  issue  any  restraining 
order  of  Injunction  in  practically  any  case 
arising  out  of  a  labor  dispute.  Thus,  labor 
finally  secured  Immunity  from  the  injunc- 
tions that  had  plagued  so  many  of  its  organ- 
izing campaigns. 

The  main  object  of  the  Norrls-La  Guardla 
Act  was  to  remedy  what  was  felt  to  be  an 
existing  evil,  namely,  a  too-liberal  use  by  the 
Federal  courts  of  their  equity  power  to  issue 
injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  Labor  unions 
and  their  partisans  h&d  contended  that 
whatever  power  labor  might  possess  through 
collective  action  was  effectively  canceled  by 
the  ability  of  employers  to  secure  temporary 
restraining  orders  against  strikes,  picketing, 
and  other  concerted  aatlvltles.  merely  by  fil- 
ing an  affidavit.  In  a  Federal  district  court, 
without  notice  to  the  opposing  party.  To 
remedy  this  situation,  the  act  provided  In 
substance  that  the  Federal  courta  should  no 
longer  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  restraining 
orders  or  temporary  or  permanent  Injunc- 
tions in  any  case  involving  or  growing  out  of 
a  labor  dispute. 

With  the  law  In  this  posture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  1939  began  a  Natlon-wlde 
campaign  against  racketeers  In  the  building 
trades,  where  labor  unions  were  prohibiting 
the  \1M  of  new  building  techniques,  imposing 
wasteful  feather -bedding  practices  on  em- 
ployers, and,  in  general,  restraining  trade 
through  callous  abuse  of  their  power.  No 
clearer  example  of  restraints  of  trade  can  be 
conceived  than  the  poUcy  of  certain  unions 
of  excluding  from  a  geographical  area  the 
products  of  companies  in  competition  with 
local  employers  of  union  labor. 

Criminal  prosecutions  under  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acts  were  begun  on  a  Nation- 
wide basis,  and  numerous  Indictments 
seciired.  The  whole  campaign,  however, 
came  to  naught  when  the  Supreme  Court 
held  in  United  States  v.  Hutcheson,  312  VS. 
219  (1941),  that  labor  activities  exempted 
from  injunction  by  the  Norrls-La  Guardla 
Act  were  by  implication  exempted  com- 
pletely from  the  prohibitions  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  This  case  involved  an  employer  caught 
In  the  middle  of  a  Jurisdictional  dispute  be- 
tween the  Carpenters  Union  and  the  Machin- 
Uts  Union.  The  majority  opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter  was  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  Norrls-La  Guardla  Act  had  in  effect 
amended  both  the  Clayton  Act  and  the 
Sherman  Act  to  Immunize  all  concerted  la- 
bor activities  where  pursued  by  labor  unions 
acting  In  their  own  Interests  and  where  such 
activities  were  Involved  in  or  grew  out  of 
labor  disputes  as  defined  In  the  Nonis-La 
Guardla  Act.  This  bombshell  was  fatal  to 
the  I>epartment  of  Jiutlce's  attempts  to  re- 
move these  logjams  In  the  stream  of  Inter- 
state conunerce  and  explains  why  the  Depart- 
ment cannot  adequately  deal  with  problems 
like  the  present  coal  situation. 

The  Hutcheson  case  marked  the  practical 
realization  of  the  complete  immunity  of  la- 
bor from  the  antitrust  laws.  Between  1914 
and  1941  the  courts  wore  considering  the  ex- 
tent and  scope  of  the  statutory  Immunity  of 
labor  created  by  the  Clayton  and  Norrls-La 
Guardla  Acta.  While  the  statutory  immu- 
nity was  still  regarded  as  Incomplete,  the 
courts  also  were  conslderlnr  the  companion 
problem  of  what  types  of  union  restraints 
were  Illegal  imder  the  Sherman  Act  Itself. 


"nils  Is  now  a  purely  academic  question  to 
most  lawyers,  but  peculiarly  of  interest  to 
this  committee,  since  the  effect  of  removing 
by  legislation  part  of  labor's  Immunity  will 
be  to  reinvigorate  and  rejuvenate  the  con- 
cept at  unreasonable  restraints  of  trade  as 
developed  prior  to  the  Hutcheson  case. 

While  the  basic  language  of  the  Sherman 
Act  is  unchanged  the  Supreme  Covu-fs  ver- 
sion of  Its  meaning  has  been  subjected  to 
modifications.  The  rule  as  to  which  re- 
straints are  illegal  adopted  in  Loewe  v. 
Lawlor,  which  held  illegal  a  secondary  na- 
tionwide boycott  of  a  small  hat  manufac- 
turer, was  thus  stated  by  the  Court: 

"The  act  prohibits  any  combination  what- 
ever to  secure  action  which  essentially  ob- 
structs the  free  flow  of  commerce  between 
the  States,  or  restricts,  In  that  regard,  the 
liberty  of  a  trader  to  engage  In  business." 

This  concept  was  subjected  to  modification 
by  the  Standard  OU  case  (221  VS.  1  (1911) ). 
That  case  first  established  the  "rule  of  rea- 
son," which  declared  that  only  those  con- 
tracts which  "unreasonably"  restrained  trade 
were  outlawed  by  the  Sherman  Act.  The 
opinion  contains  an  elaborate  analysis  of 
the  common  law  dealing  with  monopolies. 
Later,  the  rule  of  reason  was  declared  ap- 
plicable to  labor  restraints,  in  Sational  As- 
sociation of  WiTidow  Glass  Manufacturers  v. 
UniUd  States  (263  U.S.  403  (1923)). 

A  different  approach  is  reflected  in  United 
Mine  Workers  v.  Coronado  Coal  Co.  (2£9  U.S. 
344  ( 1922) ) .  Chief  JusUce  Taft,  speaking  for 
a  unanimous  Court,  reversed  and  remanded 
a  Judgment  against  a  union  entered  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  strike  accompanied  with  consider- 
able violence  in  the  Arkansas  coalfields. 
Some  Arkansas  mines  which  had  been  op- 
erating as  union  mines  decided  to  operate 
as  an  open  shop.  The  strike,  fighting,  and 
flooding  of  the  mines  followed.  An  injunc- 
tion was  secured,  and  nonunion  miners  were 
brought  In  from  outside  the  State.  Some 
of  the  strikebreakers  were  shot  in  an  attack 
by  the  union  forces. 

The  Court  held  that  obstruction  to  coal 
mining  Is  not  a  direct  obstruction  to  inter- 
state commerce  in  coal,  although  It  may  be 
affecting  It  by  reducing  the  amount  of  coal 
to  be  carried  in  commerce.  The  UMW 
pressed  the  unionization  of  the  mines  not 
only  as  a  direct  means  of  bettering  the  con- 
ditions of  the  workers  there  but  also  as 
a  means  of  lessening  Interstate  competition 
for  union  operators.  But  this  latter  was 
held  to  be  only  an  ancillary  motive,  with 
the  actuating  force  in  a  given  case  neces- 
sarily dependent  upon  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances to  which  It  Is  sought  to  make 
It  applicable.  According  to  the  Court,  if 
unlawful  means  had  been  \ised  by  the  \uilon 
to  unionize  miners  whose  product  was  Im- 
portant, actually  or  potentially,  in  affecting 
prices  In  interstate  commerce,  the  union 
would  be  guilty  of  an  actionable  conspiracy 
under  the  Sherman  Act,  but  here  the  evi- 
dence was  held  not  to  show  any  primary 
plan  to  control  competition.  Loewe  v.  Law- 
lor was  distinguished  on  the  ground  that  the 
direct  subject  o.  attack  there  was  Inter- 
state commerce.  The  Supreme  Court  said 
that  the  capacity  of  the  mines  affected  was 
not  shown  to  be  large  enough  to  affect  sub- 
stantially the  market  price  of  coal,  and  the 
decision  of  the  lower  co\irt  was  reversed. 

A  new  trial  was  granted,  which  resulted 
In  a  directed  verdict  for  the  defendants, 
and  the  case  was  brought  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  second  time  (268  U.S.  295 
(1925)).  New  evidence  was  Introduced  at 
the  second  trial  to  show  that  a  major  purpose 
of  the  strike  was  to  prevent  the  nonunion 
coal  from  competing  with  coal  produced  by 
union  mines.  Evidence  about  union  meet- 
ings, and  testimony  by  former  union  offi- 
cials, indicated  the  great  concern  of  the 
union  over  that  part  of  the  Industry  not 
covered  by  union  contracts.  New  evidence 
also  showed  that   the   productivity  of  the 


mines  In  question  was  much  greater  than 
had  been  indicated  in  the  first  opinion  of 
the  Court  and  could  have  an  effect  upon 
the  general  price  level  of  coal.  The  Supreme 
Coiu-t  held  that  there  was  substantial  evi- 
dence at  the  second  trial  to  show  that  the 
purpose  of  the  strike  was  to  stop  the  pro- 
duction of  nonunion  coal  and  to  prevent 
its  shipment  to  markets  In  other  States 
where  it  would  be  In  competition  tending  to 
reduce  the  price  of  the  commodity  and  af- 
fect Injuriously  the  maintenance  of  wages 
for  union  labor  In  competing  mines. 

This  confusion  remained  relatively  static 
until  in  1940  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
itpez  Hosiery  Co.  v.  Leader  (310  VS.  469), 
a  civil  action  for  treble  damages  under  the 
Sherman  Act  against  a  union  which  had 
shut  an  employer  down  by  use  of  sltdown- 
strlke  tactk:s.  The  strike  was  marked  by 
violence:  and  although  the  Jury  only  found 
an  intent  by  the  union  to  conduct  a  sit- 
down  strike,  there  was  specific  testimony 
that  the  strikers  refused  to  permit  the 
withdrawal  of  finished  merchandise  from 
the  manufacturer's  factory  for  shipment  to 
fill  out-of-state  orders. 

The  union  argued  once  again  that  union 
activities  should  be  granted  an  immunity 
under  the  Clayton  and  Sherman  Acts.  Once 
again  this  was  rejected.  Stating  that  mere 
violent  interference  with  interstate  com- 
merce, such  as  a  train  robbery.  Is  not  neces- 
sarily a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  Mr. 
Justice  Stone  conceived  the  question  as 
•■•  •  •  whether  a  conspiracy  of  strikers  In  a 
labor  dispute  to  stop  the  operations  of  the 
employer's  factory  in  order  to  enforce  their 
demands  against  the  employer  is  the  kind 
of  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  at  which 
the  act  Is  aimed,  even  though  a  natural  and 
probable  consequence  of  their  acts  and  the 
only  effect  on  trade  or  conunerce  was  to  pre- 
vent substantial  shipments  Interstate  by  the 
employer." 

In  other  words  a  restraint  on  competition 
in  the  course  of  trade  in  articles  moving  In 
interstate  commerce  Is  not  enough  unless 
the  restraint  Is  shown  to  have,  or  have  been 
Intended  to  have,  an  effect  upon  prices  In 
the  market,  or  otherwise  to  deprive  pur- 
chasers or  consumers  of  the  advantages 
which  they  might  derive  from  free  competi- 
tion. It  was  observed  that  In  each  of  the 
cases  where  the  act  was  held  applicable  to 
labor  unions,  the  activities  affecting  Inter- 
state commerce  were  directed  at  the  control 
of  the  market  and  were  so  widespread  as  to 
affect  It  substantially. 

Thus,  after  13  years,  an  attempt  at  a  defini- 
tive statement  of  the  application  to  labor 
unions  of  the  antitrust  acts  was  finally  given. 
Unfortunately,  It  has  had  little  practical 
value  yet,  because  the  next  year.  In  the 
Hutcheson  case,  labor  unions  were  accorded 
the  Immunity  from  the  Sherman  Act  which 
they  bad  been  denied  In  the  Apex  case. 

The  Apex  case  shows  that.  If  this  Congress 
should  strip  away  from  the  Clayton  and 
Norrls-La  Guardla  Acta  a  meaning  which  this 
Congress,  in  my  Judgment,  never  Intended 
those  acts  to  have — a  meaning  which  was 
read  into  those  acts  by  the  majority  opin- 
ion In  the  Hutcheson  case — the  Sherman 
Act  would  again  emerge,  not  really  amended 
but  rather  restored,  to  condemn  restraints  of 
trade  in  the  same  forceful  and  tinequlvocal 
language  as  in  1890.  Labor  unions  are  Im- 
mune only  because  of  the  Supreme  Cotxrt's 
construction  of  the  subsequent  statutes,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  recently  held  that 
there  Is  no  constitutional  ground  requiring 
the  exemption  of  any  group  from  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

As  I  see  It,  Senator  Robertson's  bill  would 
accomplish  only  one  result,  but  that  result 
would  be  an  extremely  Important  one  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  national  welfare.  To- 
day, under  the  Hutcheeon  case,  labor  has 
what    amounts    to    an    absolute    Immunity 
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from  criminal  prosecution.  Injunction,  or 
treble-damage  suit  based  on  the  Sherman 
Act.  The  Sherman  Act,  until  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Hutcheson 
case  In  1941,  was  the  only  really  effective 
deterrent  to  unreasonable  restraints  Im- 
posed by  labor  unions  on  Interstate  com- 
merce. If  the  Hutcheson  case  were  nullified, 
as  It  would  be  by  S.  2912,  the  Government 
could.  In  the  event  a  labor  union  luadertook 
to  lmp>ose  restraints  on  interstate  commerce 
so  unreasonable  as  to  prejudice  the  national 
economy,  health,  or  safety,  move  against 
the  union  either  by  a  criminal  prosecution 
or  a  suit  for  an  injunction,  or  both.  To 
bring  about  this  change  In  the  law  would 
require  no  modification  of  the  language  of 
the  Sherman  Act.  Congress  would  merely 
read  out  of  It  and  out  of  the  Clayton  Act 
a  meaning  which  this  Congress,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, never  Intended  either  of  those  acts 
to  have — a  meaning  which  was  read  Into 
those  two  acts  by  the  Supreme  Court's  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Norrls-La  Ouardla  Act  In  the 
majority  opinion  In  the  Hutcheson  case. 

Today  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are 
closed  to  the  Qovernment,  as  far  as  applying 
the  Sherman  Act  to  labor  union  activity  Is 
concerned.  Senator  Robkbtson's  bill  would 
open  that  door.  Once  the  Oovernment  had 
then  come  Into  a  Federal  court  and  named 
a  labor  union  as  a  defendant,  the  Oovern- 
ment would  have  the  burden  of  convincing 
the  court  that  the  labor  union  activity  com- 
plained of  was  not  legitimate  labor  union 
activity  but  was  so  unreasonable  and  so  un- 
related to  any  legitimate  labor  union  objec- 
tive that  It  fell  within  the  prohibition  of  the 
Sherman  Act  as  an  unreasonable  restraint 
of  Interstate  commerce.  The  Government 
would  have  the  further  biu'den  of  showing 
that,  however  unreasonable  the  restraint  the 
union  had  imposed,  the  restraint  had  been 
Imposed  on  articles,  commodities,  or  services 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
economy,  health,  or  safety.  Under  these 
quallflcations  and  this  heavy  burden  of 
proof,  the  Government  could  not  be  expected 
to  proceed  against  a  labor  union  under  the 
Sherman  Act  unless  the  union  had  gone  far 
beyond  what  any  fairmlnded  citizen  would 
believe  was  legitimate  union  activity,  and 
unless  the  case  was  so  important  that  the 
union  activity  was  really  seriously  prejudic- 
ing the  national  welfare. 

In  each  case  it  would  be  up  to  the  court, 
or  up  to  a  Jury,  under  appropriate  guidance 
from  the  court,  to  decide  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  an  unreasonable  re- 
straint of  trade  had  been  Imposed. 

Senator  Donncll.  Might  I  Interrupt,  Mr. 
Miller? 

Mr.  MiLLCi.  Tm,  sir. 

6f  nator  DonMctL.  You  My :  "In  cMh  cm« 
It  wouM  b«  up  to  ttM  court,  or  up  to  •  jury, 
umUr  ftpproprlAM  fuldanc*  from  tb«  court, 
to  (Ueldc  the  uttliiMt«  quMtion  ot  wh«th«r 
or  not  ftti  unrcMoiMblc  rtctfAlnt  of  trMU 
tMd  bun  impogtd." 

Om  fott  auu,  In  four  judfmtnt,  who  wtu 
lMV«  ttM  uitlm«t«  jud(pn«nt  in  th«t  dtcUlon? 
Will  It  b«  th«  court  or  the  jury? 

Mr.  Mu,LU,  I  WM  thinklnc  tbiit  In  a  ertm* 
ln«l  CAM  It  wouUl  be  up  to  th«  Jury  un4«r 
tb«  fuUtone*  of  tb«  court,  and  in  »  treble 
(Umaf*  cult,  it  might  b«  up  to  tb«  Jury  under 
the  guidance  of  the  court;  but  in  an  injunc- 
tion suit  It  le  always  up  to  the  court. 

Senator  Dommkll.  Of  coivee,  in  an  injunc- 
tion suit  the  court  could  ask  the  jury  to 
adversely  decide  on  the  facte. 

Mr.  Mn.LKB.  Certainly.  80  it  could  be  a 
jury  In  any  of  the  three. 

In  each  case  it  would  be  up  to  the  coiu't, 
or  up  to  a  Jury,  imder  appropriate  guidance 
from  the  court,  to  decide  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  an  unreasonable  re- 
straint of  trade  had  been  Imposed.  Of 
coxirse,  a  union  could  not  come  Into  court 
and  successfully  insist,  no  matter  what  it 
had  been  doing,  that  Its  primary  purpose  was 


to  obtain  better  wages  or  working  condi- 
tions, and  thus  preclude  the  coxirt  cxr  Jury 
from  looking  behind  that  statement  and  de- 
termining whether  such  a  motive  was  a  pri- 
mary one.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  could 
the  Government  preclude  the  court  or  Jury 
from  determining  that  the  primary  puri>ose 
of  the  union  was  to  obtain  better  wages  or 
better  working  conditions.  In  each  case  It 
would  be  a  question  of  fact,  although  there 
are  certain  activities  which  any  covu-t  would 
be  obliged  to  hold,  under  controlling  Su- 
preme Coiu-t  decisions,  are  per  se  violations 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  such  as  price  fixing  and 
nationwide  secondary  boycotts. 

Nothing  in  Senator  Robertson's  bill  would 
prevent  the  right  of  labor  to  organize,  to 
strike,  or  to  work  for  legitimate  union  objec- 
tives, on  a  nationwide  basis  or  otherwise. 
The  sole  purpose  of  this  act.  as  I  see  It,  Is 
to  give  the  Government  a  chance  to  go  Into 
a  court  and  to  convince  that  court  that  cer- 
tain labor-imlon  activity  has  been  so  out- 
rageous, so  shocking  to  principles  of  rlght- 
ness  and  wrongness,  so  unrelated  to  any 
legitimate  union  objective,  and  so  far  reach- 
ing as  to  prejudice  the  national  economy, 
safety  or  health,  that  the  court,  if  It  agrees 
with  the  Government,  can  take  appropriate 
steps  to  stop  conduct  which  carries  with  It 
all  these  elements  of  shocking  unreasonable- 
ness. I  have  difficulty  in  understanding  why 
anyone  who  has  the  welfare  of  this  Nation 
at  heart  should  object  to  entriisting  his  Gov- 
eriunent  with  this  kind  of  power. 

Senator  O'Conoe.  Mr.  Miller,  we  are  in- 
debted to  you  for  your  very  well  considered 
statement. 

I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not.  in 
addition  to  what  you  have  already  stated, 
you  have  any  further  comments  to  make  as 
to  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  the  word 
"unreasonably."  as  mentioned  on  page  1,  line 
8,  of  the  bin? 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  mean  as  to  whether  It 
would  be  advisable  to  try  to  define  the  word 
"unreasonably"  ? 

Senator  O'Conor.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mn,LER.  Senator,  I  gave  that  matter  a 
good  deal  of  thought,  and  I  have  seen  a  good 
many  attempts  at  definitions  of  what  is  rea- 
sonable and  what  is  unreasonable.  I  reached 
the  definite  conclusion  that  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  dealing  with  this  problem  would 
be  not  to  try  to  define  It.  I  say  that  for 
this  reason:  That  It  is  quite  possible  to 
Bi>ell  out  a  list  of  activities  which  Congress 
might  feel  should  be  In  the  unreasonable 
categories. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  is  very  dlfllcult  to 
•pell  those  out,  and  perhaps  tmpoeslble, 
without  making  a  qualification  to  the  effect 
that  these  things  may  become  unreasonable 
if  they  are  carried  on  with  a  motive  which 
le  not  the  motive  which  appears  on  the  face 
of  them. 

In  other  words,  if  there  hae  to  be  eueh  a 
4U«tlfl««tlon,  a  Itet  of  pra«tl«ee  that  would 
be  declared  reaeonabte  or  unreaeonable,  I 
think  you  eannot  get  away  from  uelng  the 
word  "reaeonable"  somewhere  In  the  deflnl* 
tlon  or  the  exception,  and  I  think  that  brings 
jrou  right  back  to  wttere  you  are  with  the 
broad,  general  language,  which  has  been  so 
effective  with  business,  at  least,  ae  far  ae 
the  busineee  is  concerned. 

Senator  O'Cohor.  Mr.  Miller,  do  you  have 
any  apprehensions  about  different  or  differ- 
ing Interpretations  by  district  courts  that 
might  affect  adversely  the  right  to  strike, 
with,  of  course,  the  resultant  delays  on  ap- 
peals to  the  CCA  and  ultimately  to  the 
Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  Mn.LER.  It  was  my  thought.  Senator, 
that  this  ultimate  decision  had  to  be  en- 
trusted to  someone  to  decide  whether  the 
particular  circumstances  were  really  un- 
reasonable and  really  to  the  detriment  of 
the  national  welfare.  Perhaps  since  every 
case  would  be  different,  since  each  case 
would  involve  a  real  Inquiry  into  what  the 


true  motives  were,  to  get  at  this  question 
of  reasonableness  and  unreasonableness,  the 
most  appropriate  place  to  leave  that  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  Federal  court.  I  think 
it  Is  virtually  certain  that  different  Judges 
would  have  different  Ideas  about  what  way 
to  apply  the  standard  of  reasonableness. 
That  has  been  true  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  has  been  true  In  the  lower  coiurts. 

That  was  the  real  purpose  I  had  In  mind 
in  not  trying  to  spell  anything  out  but 
rather  leaving  it  Just  the  way  the  Sherman 
Act  had  always  been. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  think  that  adding  the 
word  "unreasonable"  here  may  mean  very 
much,  because  the  rule  of  reason  has  al- 
ready been  read  into  the  act  Just  as  if  It 
had  been  there  originally.  But  I  did  think 
that  by  the  restrictive  language  of  making 
this  bill  only  apply  to  where  the  restraints 
were  so  serious  and  widespread  as  to  affect 
the  national  economy  or  health  or  safety, 
that  there  would  be  some  safeguard  as  to 
how  far  a  covu-t  could  go  in,  let  us  say,  a 
small  local  labor  controversy.  It  would  keep 
it  to  cases  where  the  general  public  interest 
is  involved. 

Senator  O'Conor.  Do  you  have  any  ques- 
tions, Senator  Donnell? 

Senator  Donnell.  Mr.  Miller,  you  touched 
on  a  distinction  in  your  statement  which  I 
did  not  observe  In  the  bill.  You  speak  about 
a  strike  which  would  prejudice  the  national 
economy,  safety,  or  health.  I  see  nothing 
In  the  bill  that  restricts  the  operation  of  the 
bill  to  such  strikes,  except  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  only  commerce  in  articles,  commodities, 
or  services  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  economy,  health,  or  safety  that 
the  bill  has  application. 

The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Tou  say 
in  your  statement  In  one  place:  "If  the 
Hutcheson  case  were  nullified,  as  it  would  be 
by  S.  2912,  the  Government  could,  in  the 
event  a  labor  union  undertook  to  Impose  re- 
straints on  Interstate  commerce  so  unrea- 
sonable as  to  prejudice  the  national  econ- 
omy, health,  or  safety,  move  against  the 
union  either  by  a  criminal  prosecution  or 
a  suit  for  an  Injunction,  or  both." 

I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  in  this 
bill  that  limits  the  Government  from  pro- 
ceeding against  the  unions  to  cases  In  which 
the  restraints  are  so  unreasonable  as  to 
prejudice  the  national  economy,  health,  or 
safety.  I  would  like  to  know  where  you  find 
that  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  language  of  the  bill,  of 
course,  le  general.  Senator.  What  I  under- 
stood it  to  mean  Is  that,  in  the  first  place, 
it  would  only  apply  where  It  was  trade  or 
commerce  In  certain  tfpee  of  articles.  In 
other  words.  It  would  not  apply  maybe  to  a 
case  involving,  well,  lollipop  sticks  or  f»ome- 
thing  like  that. 

In  the  second  place,  the  uee  ot  the  word 
"national"  there  Indlcatee  to  me  that  even 
If  It  were  aomething  like  milk,  that  Kit  were 
•trictljr  a  local  milk  eltuatton,  In  a  partic* 
ular  email  area,  a  small  umn,  fur  example, 
the  word  "national"  would  keep  the  act 
from  applying  to  that  situation  becauae  the 
word  "national"  Implies  something  that  Is 
the  national  health  or  safety  or  welfare, 

Senator  Domncll.  It  eeeme  to  me  that  the 
bill  makes  Its  only  reference  to  the  national 
economy,  health,  or  safety  In  a  definition  of 
the  articles  of  trade  or  commerce  to  com- 
merce In  which  the  bill  applies.  I  do  not  see 
where  it  says  that  when  a  labor  organization 
or  the  members  thereof  have  unreasonably 
restrained  trade  or  commerce  among  several 
States  in  such  articles,  that  it  follows  that 
this  bin  would  only  have  application  in — 
to  quote  your  language — "cases  in  which 
union  activity  had  been  so  outrageous,  so 
shocking  to  principles  and  Tightness  and 
wrongness,  so  unrelated  to  any  legitimate 
union  objective,  and  so  far  reaching  as  to 
prejudice  the  national  economy,  safety,  or 
health." 
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I  am  really  just  tflstifylng  here  for  the 
moment,  if  you  will  permit  me.  Mr.  Miller. 
I  can  see  how  the  union  can  come  in  here 
and  (perfectly  reasonably  say  that  what  they 
are  afraid  of  here  is  that  this  bill  will  pro- 
hibit, make  unlawful,  any  nationwide  re- 
straint of  trade  in  these  particular  articles 
no  matter  whether  it  is  an  unreasonable  re- 
straint, or  not.  True,  it  says  "unreasonable 
restraint,"  but  the  union  may  say  "We  fear 
that  this  bill  would  prevent  the  right  of 
labor  to  strike  on  a  nationwide  basis  in  an 
Industry  which  deals  in  articles,  commodi- 
ties, or  services  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  economy,  health,  or  safety." 

Therefore,  the  union  might  say  that  this 
bill  would  in  effect  absolutely  prohibit  a 
nationwide  strike  in  ooal. 

Do  you  think  the  titll  would  prohibit  a 
nationwide   strike    in   coal,   ipso   facto? 

Mr.  MuXER.  No,  I  do  not.  Senator. 

Senator  Donnell.  What  would  be  neces- 
sary, in  your  Judgment,  In  addition  to  the 
fact  that  the  strike  would  be  applicable  na- 
tionwide and  applicable  to  coal,  which  is, 
I  take  It,  we  will  agree,  essential  to  the  na- 
tional economy?  What  other  element  would 
have  to  exist  before  there  would  be  an  il- 
legality in  that  strike? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  will  t«U  you  how  I  see  it. 

Senator  Donnell.  I  am  referring  to  Illegal- 
ity under  S.  2912. 

Mr.  Miller.  Exactly;  and  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  to  resolve 
about  this  bill.  It  seems  to  me.  Senator, 
that  I  would  have  no  h«altation  in  answering 
your  question  that  it  would  not  Ipso  facto 
prohibit  a  nationwide  strike  In  any  com- 
modity. It  seems  to  me  that  there  would 
have  to  be  circumstances  about  the  conduct 
of  the  labor  union  In  connection  with  that 
strike  which  would  appear  to  the  court  un- 
reasonable. 

Senator  Donnell.  Do  you  mean,  for  in- 
stance, that  violence  would  be  employed  or 
something  like  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  might  possibly  be  the  meth- 
od which  was  used.  For  example.  It  might 
be.  as  In  the  Coronado  coal  case,  the  second 
Coronado  case.  It  might  be  that  the  means 
used  by  labor  were  so  unreasonable  and  so 
shocking  that  a  coxirt  would  feel  that  the 
whole  restraint  was  unreasonable. 

In  other  words,  as  I  see  It,  every  strike, 
every  work  stoppage,  in  fact,  even  every  con- 
tract, is  a  restraint  of  trade.  A  contract  be- 
tween businessmen  restrains  their  ability  to 
engage  in  trade  freely.  Any  strike  by  labor 
is  a  reetraint  of  trade.  But  if  you  tie  the 
word  "unreaeonable"  to  that  language  "re- 
straint of  trade,"  then  I  would  say  that  if  a 
labor  union,  for  example,  stopped  the  pro- 
duction of  ooal  on  a  nationwide  basis,  If 
they  stopped  It  and  refused  to  negotlau,  a 
court  ml^t  well  feel  that  that  was  such  un< 
reasonable  conduct  that  the  unreasonable* 
neee  Ulnted  the  reetraint  and  made  It  Illegal, 
It  might  be  that  the  vtrlke,  even  thotigh  ne- 

Klatlotte  were  ent«twd  Into  euppoee  the 
or  union  took  the  poeltlon  that  unleee 
wagee  were  trebled  imtnedUtely  they  would 
produce  no  fttrther  coal,  that  might  be  so 
unreaeonable  a  demand  ae  to  destroy  the 
bona  fidenese  of  the  bargaining  and  there- 
fore taint  the  reetraint. 

Senator  Dowmox.  Let  me  give  you  this  Il- 
lustration: Suppose  that  a  labor  union,  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  would  advocate,  we 
will  eay,  a  comparatively  small  Increase  in 
wages.  This  is  Just  to  illustrate  my  point. 
Suppose  that  they  would  strike,  demand  a 
dollar  a  day  additional  increaee  In  wages  for 
all  their  members  on  the  average.  All  right, 
ttiat  is  the  sole  purpose  of  the  strike.  But 
the  strike  is  nationwide.  It  closes  every 
mine  operated  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  stay  closed 
down  day  after  day  because  the  operators 
aay,  "We  cannot  pmy  another  dollar  a  day 
for  these  miners." 


Would  the  maintenance  of  that  strike,  in 
your  judgment,  constitute  an  unreasonable 
reetraint  on  trade  prohibited  by  S.  2912? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  l>elleve  it  would. 
Senator.  But  I  believe  that  if  the  demand 
were  $20  additional  a  day  It  probably  would. 

Senator  Donnell.  So  that  in  determining 
the  unreasonableness  of  the  restraint,  which 
would  be  prohibited  by  this  bill,  you  think 
that  a  court  or  Jxiry  would  have  to  go  Into 
the  question  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
demands  made  by  the  labor  union;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do.  Senator.  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate,  but  I  think  It  is  true. 

Senator  Donnell.  Might  not  that  lead  to 
what  Senator  O'Conor  was  referring  a  little 
while  ago,  to  a  situation  in  which  one  Jury, 
In  one  part  of  the  country,  as.  for  illustra- 
tion, a  Jury  in  Pennsylvania,  a  Jury  might 
be  sympathetic  there  to  the  miners  and  they 
would  hold  that  It  would  be  perfectly  proper 
to  ask  for  an  Increase  of  a  large  amount  per 
diy,  perhaps  not  $20,  but  $6  or  $8  per  day. 
They  would  say  their  living  costs  are  such 
that  it  Is  perfectly  reasonable  to  ask  for 
that  increase,  whereas  a  jury  out  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  might  hold  exactly  the  contrary. 

80  on  the  same  Identical  state  of  facts, 
might  you  not  have  situations  in  which  one 
court,  in  passing  on  a  statement  of  facts, 
would  say  that  the  action  of  the  labor  union 
was  unreasonable,  and  the  other  one  would 
hold  It  was  reasonable? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  is  exactly  true. 

Senator  Donnkll.  I  am  interested  to  Icnow 
your  construction  of  this  bill,  to  the  effect 
that  the  purpose  of  the  strike,  as  I  take  It, 
would  have  to  be  inquired  Into  by  the  court 
or  Jury. 

Mr.  MnxER.  That  is,  I  think,  correct. 

Senator  Donnell.  Possibly  they  would 
have  to  inquire  also  into  the  means  em- 
ployed in  the  strike,  such  as.  for  Illustration, 
violence  or  the  absence  of  it. 

Tou  referred  to  having  in  mind  a  certain 
purpose  in  not  spelling  out  the  meaning 
of  "unreasonably."  If  this  violates  any  pro- 
fessional confidence,  Mr.  Miller,  please  do 
not  feel  obligated  to  tell  us  and  I  will  strike 
the  question,  but  I  am  wondering  whether  or 
not  you  are  quite  familiar  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  bill  from  its  conception. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.    I  consulted  with  Senator 
Robertson  in  Its  preparation. 

Senator  Donnell.  Let  me  repeat  that  if 
you  feel  it  is  a  violation  of  confidence  I  will 
strike  that  question.  I  just  thought  it 
would  be  of  Interest  to  know  whether  or  not 
anyone  connected  with  the  authorship  of 
this  bill  was  testifying. 

Mr.  Mn.LKR.  I  won't  mind. 

Senator  Donncix.  Would  you  tell  us, 
then,  what  you  had  to  do  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MfLLCR.  Senator  ItoacRTeoN  le  an  old 
and  very  warm  friend  of  mine.  When  he 
became  intereeted  in  this  problem  he  knew 
of  my  experience  in  antitruet  work  and  he 
aeked  me  if  I  would  eoneult  with  him  at>out 
an  appropriate  kind  of  bill.  I  dteoueeed  it 
with  him  and  I  dieetieeed  the  varlotie  other 
approaciiee  to  this  problem.  He  wae  Inter- 
eeted, I  think,  In  trying  to  find  some  solu- 
tion that  would  be  a  fair  one.  Bo  I  worked 
rather  cloeely  with  him  when  the  bill  was 
being  drafted. 

Senator  Donmell.  May  I  aek  you:  Did 
you  draft  ttie  bill? 

Mr.  MtLLKR.  I  helped  him  draft  it. 

Senator  Donnkll.  You  and  he  together 
drafted  it.  U  that  rtght? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  state- 
ment. 

Senator  Donnell.  Tills  bill  does  not  say, 
in  using  the  word  "unreasonably."  that  by 
the  term  "unreasonably"  is  meant  such  "as 
to  prejudice  the  national  econbmy.  safety 
or  health,"  does  it?  It  does  not  say  that, 
does  it? 


Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;   it  does  not. 

Senator  Donnell.  But  the  jury  or  the 
court  might  use  wide  discretion  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  the  word  "unreason- 
ably,"  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Donnell.  One  jury  might  place 
great  emphasis  on  the  effect  on  the  national 
health,  economy,  or  safety,  and  another  jury 
might  not  place  so  much  emphasis  on  it. 
That  is  true.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  think  so;  yes. 

Senator  Donnell.  One  jury  might  place 
emphasis  on  the  amount  that  is  asked  by 
the  union  In  the  strike,  the  amount  of  In- 
crease in  wages,  we  will  say,  and  another 
Jury  might  regard  that  quite  differently  from 
what  the  first  one  did;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.    Miller.  That   Is   correct. 

Senator  E>onnell.  You  say  that  is  an  un- 
fortunate situation  but  it  is  one  that  you 
think  camnot  be  avoided  and  that  it  is  the 
best  we  can  do,  to  handle  it  in  that  manner: 
is   that  right? 

Mr.  Mn.T.ER.  That  is  my  feeling.  Senator. 

Senator  Donnell.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  MlUer. 

Senator  O'Conor.  We  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Miller.  You  have  cer- 
tainly been  of  great  assistance  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Donnell.  I  would  say  that  the 
statement  iir.  Miller  has  given  us  Is  an  ex- 
tremely  interesting,   historical   statement. 

Senator  O'Conor.  Yes;  it  was  very  well 
prepared. 

HURRICANE  CARLA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  share  with  the  citizens  of  Texas  the 
hoc>e  that  the  tremendous  damage  done 
by  Hurricane  Carla  last  week  will  be 
quickly  repaired;  and  that  normal  life 
can  be  resumed  in  the  devastated  areas 
in  the  near  future. 

While  the  high  winds  of  the  hurricane 
were  dissipated,  the  hurricane  traveled 
many  miles  northwest  and  Into  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  United  States,  bringing 
heavy  rains  and  great  damage  to  parts 
of  Missouri  and  the  Middle  West. 

And  now  we  are  faced  with  a  new  hur- 
ricane emergency,  here  on  the  east 
coast. 

As  the  Senate  is  about  to  consider  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill,  I  re- 
spectfully ask  that  we  remind  otirselves 
of  the  need  for  continued  Investment  In 
reaervoiri.  dams,  and  levees  which  will 
provide  protection  from  the*e  damaf Ing 
floods  in  the  future. 

Much  hM  been  don«  In  the  pMi,  but 
mueh  work  remslnf  before  the  gosl  of 
full  protection  from  flooding  csn  be 
schievad,  •«  iMi  week'f  dlSMt«rf  h*ve 
thown.  Once  M*ln,  hMvy  lotee*  in 
term*  of  dolUrf  snd  property  show  wh«t 
s  high  return  is  received  from  the  in- 
vestment In  water  control  and  flood  pro- 
tection project*. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  telegram  from  the  Honorable 
H.  Roe  Bartle,  mayor  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  an  article  from  the  Kansas  City 
Times  of  September  14,  1961,  entitled 
"Huge  Loss  in  Blue  River  Flood";  an 
article  from  the  Kansas  City  Star  of 
September  14,  1961,  entitled  "Water 
Bogs  Big  Plants";  an  article  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star  of  September  13,  1961. 
entitled  "Flood  Woes  Growing  Here";  an 
article  from  the  Kansas  City  Star  of 
September    14,    1961,    entitled    "Threat 
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Easing";  an  article  from  the  St.  Joseph 
Gazette  of  September  14,  1961,  entitled 
"Danger  Rises  in  Tributary  Flooding"; 
an  article  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch of  September  17.  1961,  entitled 
"Plood  Damage  in  Missouri  put  at  $28 
million";  a  telegram  from  Mr.  W.  D. 
HoUis,  president  of  the  Salisbury,  Mo., 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  dated  September 
15.  1961;  and  a  telegram  from  Bishop 
G.  Leslie  DeLapp.  dated  September  14. 
1961,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  telegrams  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

^fe>TKMBCR   14,   1961. 

Hon.  John  M.  Dalton, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.: 

Kansas  City  has  suffered  Its  most  devastat- 
ing flood  Insofar  as  the  Blue  River  area  Is 
concerned  In  Its  corporate  history.  The  total 
damage  is  estimated  at  $9,415,814.  The  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  railroad  losses  ex- 
ceed $5,200,000.  The  loss  of  Individuals  in- 
sofar as  their  homes  and  personal  property 
are  concerned  Is  estimated  at  $500,000  plus. 
The  losses  to  Kansas  City  municipal  proper- 
ty are  cvurently  estimated  at  $1,798,314,  con- 
sisting of  water  department,  $3,000;  sewer 
department,  $298,000;  public  works  depart- 
ment, $935,000:  welfare  department,  $22,555: 
fire  department,  $500,000;  parlt  department, 
$14,362:  public  schools,  $10,000. 

An  additional  $1  million  Is  estimated  as  the 
governmental  lOM  outside  the  corporate  lim- 
its of  Kansas  City  In  the  Blue  Valley  Basin 
Including  county.  State,  and  highway  depart- 
ments and  other  units  of  government.  The 
agricultural  loss  Including  crops  and  live- 
stock Is  estimated  In  excess  of  $750,000.  I 
respectfully  request  and  petition  you  in  my 
capacity  as  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Kansas 
City  to  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  declare  the  Blue  Valley  Basin  as  a 
disaster  area.  Our  municipality  Is  operating 
on  the  closest  and  the  tightest  budget  since 
the  depression  three  decades  ago.  Our  budg- 
etary program  does  not  have  any  funds  allo- 
cated or  available  for  contingencies.  In  spite 
of  our  financial  plight  all  departments  of 
governmenta  have  been  xxsed  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  used  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
problems  that  relate  to  the  disaster  area. 

Your  deep  and  sincere  cooperation  during 
these  trying  hours  Is  deeply  appreciated  by 
our  citizenry. 

H.  Roe  Bartxe. 

(From  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times,  Sept.  14, 

19611 
Hucx  Loss  IN  Bluk  Rivnt  Flood — Mant  Peh- 
SONS  Axx  Dkiven  Fbom  THEim  Homes  and 

iNDUSTmiAI,     PU^NTS     IN     THE     BLUK     VaLLEY 

Suffix  Damagxs  Amounting  to  Several 
Million  Dollars — A  Big  Tieup  or  Traffic — 
Threatened  Area  Is  Declared  Unsafe  and 
Bartle  and  Wkatherford  Ask  Help  or 
IIOth  Enginxxrs  in  Holding  Down  Loss 
and  Preventing  Looting 

(By  Arthur  Huey) 

Ploodwaters  from  the  swollen  Blue  River 
last  night  swept  Into  homes  and  Industrial 
plants,  causing  damages  estimated  at  several 
million  doUars. 

At  the  scene  of  a  rescue  about  10:30  o'clock 
of  50  to  60  men  from  the  Union  Wire  Rope 
Co..  2100  Manchester  Avenue,  City  Manager 
Robert  P.  Weatherford  said  total  damages 
would  amount  to  at  least  $3  million. 

The  recordbreaklng  crest  was  expected  to 
reach  Independence  Avenue  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  at  1  o'clock  this  morning.  As 
the  crest  moved  downstream  past  critical 
points,  the  flood  water  behind  began  to 
recede. 


The  heavy  rains  ceased  as  remnants  of  the 
tropical  storm  Carla  moved  eastward,  and  the 
weather  bureau  predicted  no  further  rain. 
In  a  24-hour  period  ending  at  6  o'clock  yes- 
terday 5.43  inches  of  rain  fell  in  Kansas  City. 

The  inundation  of  the  low-lying  areas  near 
the  Blue  and  the  Little  Blue  Rivers  forced 
hundreds  of  persons  to  flee  their  homes. 

Plants  Invaded  by  the  flooding  water  In- 
cluded the  Sheffield  Steel  Co.,  the  Old  Ameri- 
can Asphalt  Co.,  the  Butler  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Black.  Slvalls  &  Bryson.  Inc..  the  Vendo 
Co.,  the  Certain-teed  Roofing  Co.,  and  the 
Chevrolet  plant  In  the  Leeds  Industrial 
district. 

The  Little  Blue  flood  disrupted  the  In- 
dependence sewage  disposal  plant.  Dan 
Thurman,  plant  superintendent,  said  It  was 
hoped  the  facility  would  be  operating  today. 

He  said  the  pressure  from  the  high  water 
prevented  the  plant,  3  miles  east  of  Inde- 
pendence on  the  Lake  City-Buckner  Road, 
from  discharging  the  sewage. 

On  the  request  of  Mayor  H.  Roe  Bartle, 
the  450  members  of  the  110th  Engineer  Com- 
bat Battalion  of  the  Missouri  National  Guard 
were  ordered  Into  Inundated  districts  to  do 
whatever  was  necessary  to  preserve  lives  and 
property. 

quick  to  bring  aid 

Racing  the  moving  crest,  the  Red  Cross 
units  were  the  first  to  begin  evacuation  op- 
erations. With  streams  fiooding  In  a  four- 
county  area,  shelters  were  established  at 
schools,  churches,  and  other  institutions. 

Seven  shelters  were  set  up  east  of  the  Blue 
River.  Shelters  also  were  being  operated  In 
the  city,  north  of  the  Missouri  River  and  in 
Wyandotte  and  Johnson  Counties. 

Only  three  routes  were  open  yesterday 
afternoon  across  the  Blue  River,  and  heavy 
traffic  jams  resulted.  On  U.S.  40.  cars  were 
lined  up  with  motorists  attempting  to  get 
to  their  homes  east  of  the  river. 

Cars  were  backed  up  as  far  as  the  Paseo. 
The  police  department  h<id  100  men  on  the 
street  in  an  effort  to  unsnarl  the  traffic. 

The  only  alternate  routes  for  motorists 
were  UJB.  24  and  23d  Street. 

SOME   REFUSE   TO    CO 

One  Of  the  largest  areas  evacuated  was  In 
the  Leeds  Industrial  district,  where  flood - 
waters  threatened  the  Chevrolet  plant.  Al- 
though some  residents  refused  to  leave,  the 
Red  Cross  used  six  trucks  in  moving  resi- 
dents and  belongings  from  homes  in  an  area 
ea£t  of  the  Blue  bounded  by  35th  Street, 
40th  Street,  and  Bennington  Avenue. 

City  Manager  Robert  P.  Weatherford  de- 
clared the  district  unsafe  at  1:30  o'clock 
after  consulting  Stanley  Palmer,  city  engi- 
neer. Keeping  a  close  watch  on  flood  condi- 
tions, the  city  manager  set  up  emergency 
headquarters  in  the  office  of  the  city  engi- 
neer in  the  city  hall. 

The  Bendlx  Corp.  plant  at  95th  Street  and 
Troost  Avenue  announced  that  operations 
bad  been  suspended  for  a  week  after  flooding 
d.unaged  some  of  the  faculties. 

POWEHPLANT    FLOODED 

William  F.  Sharpe,  labor  relations  man- 
ager, said  a  powerplant  and  other  buildings 
were  flooded.  Only  maintenance  crews  will 
be  used  the  rest  of  the  week  to  restore  the 
facilities  and  clean  up  the  buildings. 

The  rising  water  also  caused  the  Rival 
Manufacturing  Co..  the  General  Diecastlng 
Co..  and  Waverly  Products,  all  In  the  Leeds 
district,  to  send  employees  home. 

Anticipating  the  big  job  of  cleanup  after 
the  water  has  receded,  Willard  R.  Wilkinson, 
secretary  of  the  Missouri  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Council,  said  several  thou- 
sand workers  would  be  available  early  this 
morning  for  any  work  needed. 

The  Heavy  Construction  Lsborers  Locals 
Nos.  663  and  1290:  Hoisting  Engineers  Local 
No.  101.  and  Teamsters  Local  No.  641  plan 


to    open    their    offices    at    6:30   o'clock    this 
morning. 

BXZ    A   CAR    DISAPPKAR 

An  unidentlfled  man,  who,  according  to 
two  youths,  disappeared  with  his  car  in  the 
flood  waters  of  the  Blue  River  In  Swope 
Park,  has  not  been  found. 

DISRXCARDS    A    WARNING 

Tom  AUen,  18,  of  2244  West  77th  Street 
Terrace,  and  Ralph  Benton,  17.  of  8132  Oak 
Street,  said  the  car  was  swept  Into  water 
estimated  to  be  40  to  50  feet  deep.  They 
said  the  car  was  being  driven  on  Gregory 
Boulevard  toward  Oldham  Road,  and  the 
driver  failed  to  heed  their  warning  about  the 
water. 

CREST   or    44.5    FKCT 

The  Blue  River  began  receding  at  Ban- 
nister Road  when  the  rain  stopped  early  in 
the  afternoon.  The  crest  was  44.5  feet, 
nearly  23  feet  above  flood  stage.  As  the  crest 
moved  downstream,  other  residential  com- 
munities and  industrial  districts  were 
threatened. 

The  crest  was  scheduled  to  reach  23d 
Street  at  midnight  and  Independence  Avenue 
about  1  o'clock. 

Although  there  was  no  Immediate  estimate 
on  the  damage.  Mayor  Bartle  called  the  flood 
the  worst  in  the  history  of  the  Blue  River. 

The  mayor  and  other  city  officials  met  at 
3  o'clock  In  the  armory  at  3620  Main  Street 
with  representatives  of  tbe  Red  Cross  and 
the  National  Guard  to  organize  evacuation 
procedures  and  security  precautions. 

"The  provost  marshal  wUl  command  aU 
territory  in  distress."  the  mayor  aald. 

GUARD    AGAINST    LOOTING 

The  provost  marshal,  Lt.  Col.  Norman  H. 
Gosney.  commander  of  the  110th.  said  the 
flood  area  would  be  patroled  by  armed  men 
to  prevent  looting. 

The  colonel  said  there  were  many  hundreds 
of  sandbags  ready  to  build  walls  against  the 
floodwater  and  35  trucks  were  available  for 
use  in  evacuation. 

Clarence  Kelley,  police  chief,  said  that 
members  of  the  police  department  would  be 
working  on  12-hour  shifts. 

The  police  dispatcher.  Lt.  Mike  Borello. 
said  traJDc  Jams  continued  into  the  night. 

"I  was  a  dispatcher  in  the  1951  flood." 
BoreUo  said,  "and  the  calls  I  am  receiving 
are  very  similar." 

A  12-hour  fight  to  save  the  quarter-mUe 
clay  dam  at  Weatherby  Lake  in  Platte  County 
was  won  at  4  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon. 

About  300  Clay  and  Platte  County  civil 
defense  volunteers  and  sheriff's  officers  and 
ParkvlUe  and  Platte  City  firemen  paKlci- 
pated. 

WALL    ON    TOP   or    DAM 

A  5-foot  wall  was  constructed  on  top  of 
the  dam.  using  hundreds  of  tons  of  gravel 
hauled  by  trucks  from  rock  quarries  and 
spread  by  two  bulldozers. 

Stan  McKee.  17.  Weatherby  Lake,  said 
waves  about  knee  deep  were  going  over  the 
dam  when  he  arrived  about  3:30  o'clock.  He 
said  he  had  slept  in  his  clothing  expecting 
such  an  event. 

Strong  winds  hampered  sandbagging  op- 
erations. 

George  H.  Pease,  a  deputy  who  lives  at 
the  lake,  said  five  families  were  taken  to 
the  Presbyterian  Community  Church  In 
ParkvlUe. 

A  30-foot  break  appeared  in  the  dam  of 
Ehinlop  Lake,  a  20-acre  fishing  lake  just 
below  Weatherby.  when  the  lake  was  fliled 
by  the  excessive  overflow  from  Weatherby. 
A  farmhouse  near  the  lake  was  surrounded 
by  water. 

The  Platte  County  Red  Cross  chapter  pro- 
vided food  and  hot  coffee  during  the  opera- 
tion. 
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J.  E.  Vandlver,  a  voltmteer,  said  that  about 
1.800  acres  of  farmland  he  owns  south  of 
the  lake  was  under  water. 

rLOOD     AT     BXCKLSIOR 

The  high  school  football  field  at  Excelsior 
Springs  was  flooded  as  Fishing  River  broke 
its  banks.  Most  of  the  lumber  that  had 
been  hauled  to  the  field  to  construct  new 
bleachers  floated  away. 

City  officials  said  water  was  5  feet  deep  In 
the  administrative  building  basement  and 
4  feet  deep  In  the  fire  station  basement. 
Residents  complained  of  flooded  basements 
from  sewers  which   backed   up. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Whitney,  teacher  at  the  Moeby 
country  school  on  Lancaster  road  In  Clay 
County,  just  east  of  Liberty,  said  the  elec- 
tric power  was  off  about  2  hours  yesterday 

Seven  families  left  their  homes  In  Mosby. 

A  Red  Cross  unit  served  coffee  and  placed 
several  cots  in  the  school  building.  How- 
ever, the  families  elected  to  stay  with  rel- 
atlTss  and  friends. 

Mayor  Nell  McCrary  said  the  river  started 
receding  about  5:30  o'clock. 

ONE     ROAD     Uat     OPEN 

Water  swamped  sections  of  four  access 
roads,  blocking  traffic  for  several  hours.  The 
principal  access  road  from  U.S.  71  remained 
open.  No  major  road  goes  through  the 
town. 

A  four-passenger  airplane,  piloted  by  Gene 
Schley,  city  marshal,  cleared  the  river  by 
only  a  few  feet  as  it  took  off  on  a  muddy 
runway.  Schley  decided  to  fly  the  plane 
out  when  It  appeared  the  field  would  be 
flooded.    It  was  later  flooded. 

Families  evacuated  were  those  of  Warren 
MoUohan,  Paul  Hanklns,  a  councilman, 
Henry  Parsons,  Tom  Boley,  Harold  Knox. 
Marion  Roberts  and  Virgil  Ealey. 

RCCRDKS     AT    BMITHVILLR 

Civil  Defense  officials  reported  that  fiood- 
water  from  the  Little  Platte  River  began 
receding  at  Smlthvllle  about  6  o'clock  last 
night. 

Bill  Bliar.  civil  defense  warning  coordina- 
tor for  Clay  and  Platte  Counties,  said  the 
water  reached  a  depth  of  6  feet  in  the 
north  section  of  town.  Inundating  six  houses. 
The  families  found  temporary  quarters. 

A  wall  of  sandbags  was  built  around  the 
Smlthvllle  community  hospital  and  business 
dUtrlct. 

Residents  and  operators  of  businesses  at 
Knobtown  at  U.S.  $0  and  Noland  Road 
were  evacuated  yesterday  morning  as  water 
from  the  Little  Blue  Inundated  the  valley. 

C.  J.  Smith,  operator  of  the  HI  50  bait 
shop,  said  the  water  rose  to  a  depth  of 
4  feet  In  a  service  station  next  to  his  shop. 
In  1951.  Smith  said,  the  floodwaters  reached 
at  the  most  a  depth  of  6  inches. 

CATTLE    SWtPT    AWAT 

Smith  said  he  and  several  other  men  lost 
a  fight  to  save  six  Hereford  cattle  stranded 
on  a  highway  bridge.  One  was  rescued,  but 
the  others  were  swept  away. 

Two  miles  up  the  river  near  Old  Bannister 
Road  four  families  abandoned  their  homes. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Mattocks  waded  in  hip- 
deep  water  and  climbed  a  steep  hill  to  safety 

The  Little  Blue  River  Inundated  the  Inde- 
pendence Memorial  Airport  2  miles  east  of 
Independence  on  R.  D.  Mlze  Road  under 
about  4  feet   of   water. 

Maj.  Harry  8.  Palmltier.  708  the  Paseo. 
commanding  officer  of  squadron  1  of  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  said  about  30  volunteers 
led  by  Lt.  George  Willis,  3534  Cherry  Street, 
moved  all  but  about  15  of  the  60  airships 
to  higher  ground  before  the  water  became 
too  high  for  further  rescue  operations. 
About  half  of  the  airplanes  at  the  private 
airport  belong  to  the  patrol  or  members  of 
the  patrol.  Major  Palmltier  said. 

Louis  Sohn  and  his  brother,  Chris  Sohn, 
were    trapped    5    hows    In    their    home    on 


Old  Bannister  until  rescued  by  boat.  Mrs. 
Louis  Sohn  said  water  rose  to  the  window 
sill  of  the  house,  the  highest  the  water  had 
reached  in  90  years,  four  generations,  in 
which  the  family  had  lived  there. 

Sohn  lost  45  hogs. 

At  Belton,  an  earthen  dam  in  the  north 
part  of  town  overflowed  and  endangered  oc- 
cupants of  a  trailer  park  and  several  homes. 
Robert  Saunders,  an  adnUnistrative  aid,  said. 

READT    AT    BELTON 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  city  council. 
Mayor  William  J.  Moeby  declared  a  state  of 
emergency  and  preparations  were  made  to 
house  evacuees  in  churches.  The  water  re- 
ceded late  In  the  afternoon,  removing  the 
threat  that  the  dam  would  break. 

Four  families  in  the  Selsa  station  area, 
39th  and  Selsa  Road  east  of  Independence, 
were  evacuated  late  in  the  afternoon.  Robert 
White,  Jackson  County  sheriff's  dispatcher, 
said,  and  two  families  northeast  of  Grain 
Valley  were  rescued  after  Sni-a-Bar  Creek 
overflowed. 

A  Gulf.  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  freight 
train  was  derailed  yesterday  at  Snl  Creek, 
5  miles  west  of  Odessa,  Mo.,  apparently  be- 
cause flooding  had  weakened  the  roadbed. 
No  one  was  injured. 

A  dispatcher  for  the  O.M.  &  O.  said  42 
cars  were  off  the  track,  tying  up  the  road's 
main  line.  Of  the  cars  off  the  track  25  were 
loaded  and  17  empty. 

An  eastbound  train  was  stopped  at  Blue 
Springs  and  sent  back  to  Kansas  City.  The 
derailed  train  was  westbound. 

High  water  plagued  many  famUles  who 
were  not  In  direct  line  of  the  flooding.  The 
5.43-inch  rain  fUled  hundreds  of  basements 
with  water,  and  resulted  in  heavy  demand 
for  pumps. 
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Water  Bogs  Big  Plants — Sheffield  Steel  Is 
Largest  or  Industries  in  Blue  Valley 
Area  Out  of  Operation  Because  of  Flood- 
ing From  Rampaging  Blue  River — Damage 
Is    High — Total    Includes    Much    Heavy 

eqinpment  in  the  manufacturing  units 

At  Work  All  Night — Employees  Stat  on 
Job  Attempting  To  Protect  Valuable 
Machinery 

Factory  personnel  and  homeless  families 
waded  through  the  receding  floodwaters  of 
the  Blue  River  today  to  count  up  a  toll  of 
damage  in  the  millions  of  dollars  and  clean 
up   the   mess   the  river  left  behind. 

Although  the  crest  of  the  flood  reached  the 
Missouri  River  long  before  dawn,  water  re- 
mained in  many  buildings  and  homes  along 
the  Blue. 

CROWD     the     shelters 

Red  Cross  shelters  throughout  the  south- 
em  half  of  Greater  Kansas  City  were 
crowded  with  families  whose  homes  were 
Inundated   by   the  muddy   water. 

"The  water  Is  still  6  feet  deep  in  otir 
plant,"  said  E.  K.  Campbell,  board  chairman 
of  the  E.  K.  Campbell  Co.,  which  is  located  at 
1809  Manchester  Trafficway,  directly  on  the 
river  bank. 

"As  soon  as  we  can  get  in,  we'll  go  back 
and  clean  up  and  get  back  into  business." 

The  company  manufactures  heating  equip- 
ment. 

Damage  was  heaviest  In  the  Leeds  and 
Blue  Valley  industrial  districts,  where  In- 
dustrial v^ipment  was  covered  with  water 
in  many  plants.  Although  hundreds  of  elec- 
tric motors  and  other  pieces  of  equipment 
were  raised  to  keep  them  above  flood  waters, 
damage  probably  will  be  higher  than  in  any 
previous  Blue  River  flood. 

a  record  high 

The  weather  bureau  said  the  river  crested 
at  44.5  feet  at  Bannister  Road  yesterday,  5V^ 
feet  above  the  crest  of  the  worst  previous 
flood  in  1928. 


Work-bound  trafllc  this  morning  again 
was  clogged  by  the  swollen  Blue.  Raytown 
Road,  U.8.  60,  and  Truman  Road  were  closed 
by  high  water,  leaving  the  city  with  only 
three  major  entry  points  from  the  east. 

Motor  cars  crept  bumper -to-bumper  along 
U.S.  24  from  Fairmont  to  the  Sheffield  Steel 
plant.  Traffic  was  hami>ered  at  Blue  Ridge 
cutoff  at  U.S.  40. 

At  the  Sheffield  Steel  plant,  where  the 
Blue  River  courses  through  the  company's 
900  acres  of  land,  water  Inundated  about 
one-half  of  the  plant's  facilities  with  the 
heaviest  damage  in  the  furnaces. 

"We  can't  produce  a  pound  of  steel,"  a 
spokesman  said  today. 

A  company  official  said  it  may  be  a  week 
before  the  damage  can  be  fully  assessed. 

FURNACES    IN    DANGER 

Preliminary  estimates,  however,  indicate 
the  damage  at  "well  over  $600,000."  a  spokes- 
man said.  It  appeared  that  of  the  plant's 
six  steel  furnaces,  the  two  expensive  electric 
furnaces  were  damaged  heavily  with  water 
still  about  2  feet  high  around  them  at  mld- 
momlng,  and  two  open-hearth  furnaces  re- 
ceived substantial  damage. 

The  damage  estimate  does  not  Include  the 
loss  on  the  electric  furnaces,  the  spokesman 
said.  Plant  officials  hope  to  get  the  bolt  plant 
and  part  of  the  wire  mill  in  operation  to- 
morrow. 

The  Sheffield  operation,  which  normally 
produces  1.800  tons  of  steel  dally,  was  under 
8  feet  of  water  In  some  of  the  storage  areas. 

Only  supervisors,  maintenance  and  clean- 
up crews  and  electricians  were  working  today 
at  the  plant,  where  about  3,500  persons  are 
employed. 

Management  and  union  employees  battled 
through  the  night,  aided  by  the  plant's  two- 
way  radio  system,  sandbagging  vital  areas 
and  moving  equipment  to  higher  ground. 

The  employees  were  commended  today  by 
Robert   F.    Kuhnleln,    general   manager. 

Plant  employees  were  told  to  contact  their 
Immediate  supervisors  to  find  out  when 
they  will  be  called  back  to  work. 

UNION  WIRE  ROPE  HIT 

Damage  at  the  Union  Wire  Rope  Corp., 
located  at  2100  Manchester  Avenue  near  the 
river,  was  expected  to  be  heavy.  Water  rose 
11  Inches  on  the  floor  of  the  office  building, 
highest  building  at  the  plant. 

In  the  rest  of  the  plant  it  was  5  or  6  feet 
deep  this  morning.  A  plant  spokesman  said 
the  water  had  receded  from  the  office  build- 
ing. 

Milo  Sawyer,  president  of  the  Chrome  Fix- 
ture Manufacturing  Co.,  164th  Street  and 
Mission  Road  In  Johnson  County,  said  his 
plant  suffered  $100,000  In  damage. 

He  said  5  feet  of  water  rushed  Into  the 
factory  yesterday  when  the  Blue  River  topped 
dikes  In  the  area.  Officials  of  Dannen  Mills, 
Inc.,  said  several  thousand  bushels  of  wheat 
stored  in  former  oil  tanks  in  the  same  area 
may  have  been  ruined  by  the  water. 

ESCAPES  THE  DAMAGE 

Narrowly  missed  by  heavy  flooding  was 
the  Vendo  Co.,  7400  East  12th  Street.  Duane 
ByrcHn,  maintenance  superintendent,  said  he 
watched  as  the  river  rose  6  inches  an  hour 
until  about  1  o'clock  this  morning. 

"It  was  just  11  Inches  from  getting  into 
the  plant,"  he  explained.  "We  kept  pumps 
going  all  night  to  keep  down  the  leakage  In 
the  basement." 

Other  plants  missed  by  heavy  flooding  were 
the  Old  American  Ruberoid  Co.,  7600  Truman 
Road,  the  Oertaln-teed  Products  Corp.,  1248 
Crystal  Avenue  and  Black,  Slvalls  &  Bry- 
son. 7500  East  12th  Street.  The  Certain- 
teed  firm  was  not  touched  by  the  rising 
water. 

STILL  SOME   WATER 

Water  receded  from  the  floor  of  the  Chev- 
rolet plant  in   Leeds,  but  was  still  present 
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today  In  plU  which  carry  conveyor  belta  on 
retxim  trips  along  the  motorcar  aaaembly 
lines. 

The  water  caused  the  wood  floor  of  the 
plant  to  bucUe.  Extra  help  was  called  In  to 
replace  the  floor  of  the  strike-tied  plant.  No 
estimate  of  the  damage  had  been  made. 

Members  of  the  110th  JSnglneer  Combat 
Battalion  of  the  Missouri  National  Guard 
were  policing  the  Heart  of  America  trailer 
court  today  to  prevent  looting.  The  big 
court,  at  7000  East  U.S.  40,  was  still  under 
water. 

Salvage  operations  were  permitted  in  a  few 
trailers  after  the  identities  of  persons  enter- 
ing were  checked. 

Creeks  in  other  areas  of  greater  Kansas 
City  caused  considerable  damage.  A  plank 
bridge,  probably  more  than  30  years  old.  was 
washed  out  at  the  103d  Street  crossing  of  In- 
dian Creek. 

In  the  creek  valley  from  Martin  City  to 
V3.  71  many  families  were  returning  to 
homes  today  that  were  under  water  yester- 
day. The  foaming,  muddy  waters  of  the 
creek  were  still  high  today  but  were  confined 
to  the  creek  bed. 

Along  the  upper  watershed  of  the  Blue 
River  near  the  flooded  Kenneth  community, 
residents  retxirned  to  homes  and  began 
cleaning  up. 

Buildings  in  the  area  around  Kenneth  and 
Redel  have  been  hit  before  by  the  high 
waters.  Little  permanent  damage  was  vis- 
ible today. 

Furniture  was  piled  outside  on  porches 
to  dry  out  while  shovels  and  brooms  were 
applied  inside.  Cities  in  northeast  Johnson 
County  reported  some  streets  damaged  and 
repair  crews  out  on  the  job. 

OTTT  nf  roRcx 

More  than  100  employees  of  the  Jackson 
County  Highway  Department  today  were  re- 
moving debris  and  mud  from  county  roads 
and  bridges,  particularly  those  in  the  Little 
Blue  watershed. 

Jack  Bell,  maintenance  superintendent  of 
the  highway  department,  said  that  dam- 
age to  small  bridges  in  the  county  was  ex- 
tensive. 

Bridges  were  washed  out  on  Twyman  Road 
and  on  Hamilton  Road  in  southeast  Jack- 
son County,  he  said. 

Roads  closed  because  of  high  water  In- 
cluded Selsa  Road,  Valley  View  Road  and 
Necessary  Road,  all  east  of  Independence, 
Velie  Road  south  of  Independence,  Chlpman 
east  of  Lee's  Summit,  Howell  northeast  of 
Grain  Valley  and  Sam  Peterson  in  eastern 
Jackson  County. 

The  bridge  over  Old  Bannister  Road  east 
of  Raytowu  Road  was  dangerously  damaged. 
Bell  said,  and  schoolbuses  are  not  allowed 
to  pass  over  it. 

A  200-foot  section  of  pavement  on  Ray- 
town  Road  at  123d  Street  was  washed  away. 
The  ro«Kl  will  be  open  only  for  one-lane 
trafllc  for  several  dajrs. 

MissiKG  Man  Safb 
A  young  man  believed  missing  in  a  boat 
on  the  floodwaters  last  night  returned  home 
at  a  o'clock  this  mormng.  Melvin  Ooin, 
Blue  Springs,  told  his  family  he  was  unable 
to  call  because  flood  waters  had  put  tele- 
phones out  of  operation  near  where  he  was 
conducting  rescue  operations. 


[Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  Sept.  18. 
1961 J 

Flood  Woks  Growing  Here — Evacuation  or 
FAifn.nw  iw  Low-Lting  Arxas  Nxas  Rivers 
AND  Crkxks  Is  Dnderwat — Mant  Artxxiks 
Ark  Blocked  and  Flooding  or  Basements 
Is     WmESFREAo — Pear    for    Lake    Dams — 

ABOXTT    300    V(H.ITNTEXRS    USE    SanDBAGS    To 

Raise  Level  at  Wbathxrby — Residents  on 
Cedar  Creek  Near  Lake  Olathe  Move  to 
Higher  Groitns 

Slanting  in  on  30-mlle-an-hovur  gusts  of 
wind,  rain  from  the  fading  tropical  storm 


Carla  pxished  the  swollen  Blue  River  to  rec- 
ord levels  today  and  threatened  to  bring  it 
tonight  to  a  ptolnt  at  least  3  feet  above  tha 
wont  previous  flood  in  1928. 

The  5.32  Inches  of  rain  that  fell  here  yes- 
terday and  up  until  11 :30  o'clock  today  drove 
some  families  to  the  roofs  of  their  homes  as 
basements  and  ground  floors  were  flooded. 

Small  rivers  and  creeks  throughout  Greater 
Kansas  City  were  flooding,  and  many  trafllc 
arteries  were  blocked.  Police  dispatchers  re- 
ported receiving  dozens  of  calls  from  persons 
asking  for  help  in  leaving  homes  surrounded 
by  water. 

ON    BOTH    STREAMS 

Both  the  Blue  River  and  the  Little  Blue 
were  expected  to  flood  along  most  of  their 
length  through  Kansas  City.  The  flood  on 
the  larger  stream  was  expected  to  be  the 
most  severe. 

At  10  o'clock  this  morning  the  Blue  had 
reached  a  record  high  at  Bannister  Road  with 
a  stage  of  40.78  feet,  19  feet  above  flood 
stage.  It  was  expected  to  reach  59  feet  at 
71st  Street  by  9  o'clock  tonight  and  29  to  30 
feet  at  Independence  Avenue  by  5  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

Workmen  at  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
Blue  Valley  worked  feverishly  to  prepare  for 
the  flood.  Buildings  were  being  sandbagged 
to  keep  out  water,  and  equipment  was  being 
moved  to  upper  floors. 

"All  we  can  do  is  do  all  we  can  and  then 
swim  out,"  commented  J.  H.  Hatch,  general 
manager  of  the  Union  Wire  Rope  Corp. 

SHELTERS   SET   TTP 

The  Kansas  City  and  Jackson  County 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  set  up 
facilities  to  care  for  temporarily  homeless 
families  at  the  Red  Cross  building.  417  East 
13th  Street,  and  at  the  Seventh-day  Adven- 
tlst  Church  at  Llnwood  Boulevard  and 
Charlotte  Street. 

Dams  on  two  area  lakes.  Lake  Olathe  and 
Weatherby  Lake,  were  being  threatened  by 
the  rising  water.  About  300  volunteers 
worked  to  raise  the  level  of  the  Weatherby 
Lake  dam.  Most  of  the  homes  around  the 
lake  have  been  evacuated. 

One  of  the  first  volunteers  at  Weatherby 
Lake  was  Bruce  Moseman,  17,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fred  Moseman,  who  live  on  a  farm 
near  Parkville. 

"About  4  o'clock  this  morning  waves  were 
coming  over  the  center  of  the  dam  about 
knee  deep,"  he  said. 

Residents  on  Cedar  Creek  south  of  Lake 
Olathe  were  alerted  to  move  to  higher  areas. 

Meanwhile,  the  weather  bureau  forecast 
continuing  and  occasionally  heavy  rain  for 
the  rest  of  today.  The  rain  was  expected  to 
diminish  tonight.  Strong  northerly  winds 
blowing  today  are  expected  to  diminish  to- 
night. Cooler  temperatures  were  expected 
tonight. 

HELICOPTERS    IN    USE 

Rescuers  turned  to  helicopters  after  dawn 
today  in  efforts  to  move  stranded  residents 
from  the  tiny  community  of  Kenneth  on 
the  Blue  River  In  Johnson  County. 

The  Blue  rose  swiftly,  surrounding  and 
inundating  the  town.  James  Martley,  who 
made  his  way  to  safety  from  his  farm  home 
near  Kenneth,  said  about  80  persons  still 
were  stranded. 


[From  the   Kansas   City    (Mo.)    Star,   Sept. 
14,  1961) 

Threat  Easing — Waters  Continue  Retreat 
IN  Most  Missouri-Kansas  Areas — Rising 
Around  Ottawa — Marais  des  Ctcnes 
Waters  Expected  To  Crest  Above  Flood 
Levzx 

The  worst  appeared  to  be  over  this  morn- 
ing in  much  of  the  Missouri -Kansas  area 
battered  or  threatened  by  floodwaters  yester- 
day and  last  night. 

The  major  remaining  threat  appeared  to  be 
the  Marais  des  Cygnes  River,  a  longtime  of- 


fender in  Kansas  flood  history.  Serious  flood- 
ing downstream  from  Quenemo  toward  Ot- 
tawa and  Osawatomie  was  expected  as  the 
crest  moves  eastward  toward  Missouri. 

UP    3    INCHES    ROURLT 

The  Marais  des  Cygnes  had  risen  to  41.4 
feet  at  11  o'clock  this  morning  at  Osawatomie 
and  was  continuing  to  rise  3  inches  an  hour. 
Flood  stage  is  28  feet. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  expects  the  crest 
at  some  time  tonight.  In  the  devastating 
flood  In  1951,  the  river  reached  51  feet. 

Adding  to  the  peril  at  Osawatomie  was 
overflow  from  Pottawatomie  Creek,  which 
Joins  the  Marais  des  Cygnes  In  the  southeast 
part  of  town.  Between  90  and  100  families 
had  been  forced  to  flee  their  homes  and  a 
shelter  for  the  homeless  and  for  rescue  work- 
•;r8  was  set  up  In  the  Methodist  church. 

hospital  to  aid 

Patients,  employees,  and  trucks  of  the 
Osawatomie  State  Hospital  answered  a  call 
from  Kenneth  Cook,  Osawatomie  chief  of 
police,  and  many  of  them  worked  all  night 
helping  evacuate  residents  and  remove 
property  from  flooded  homes  here  as  the 
water  rose  to  depths  of  a  foot  or  more  in 
streets  and  yards  in  low-lying  sections  of  the 
city. 

The  patients  working  included  20  teen- 
agers and  about  60  adults  who  had  been  care- 
fully selected  by  nurses  and  doctors  after 
answering  the  call  for  volunteers  to  assist 
In  the  rescue  work. 

Elsewhere  the  flood  picture  in  Kansas 
was  brighter.  The  crest  of  the  Marmaton 
River  passed  Fort  Scott  during  the  night 
but  the  overflow  remained  high  in  the  area. 
In  the  east-central  and  southeastern  part 
of  the  State,  the  Neosho  below  Burlington 
and  the  lower  Verdigris  Rivers  still  were 
flooding  some  areas. 

SOLOMON  ON  RAMPAGE 

The  Solomon  River,  always  quickly  respon- 
sive to  heavy  rains,  pushed  its  crest  to  near 
Glasco  this  morning  but  the  river  had  flat- 
tened out  somewhat,  the  Weather  Bureau 
reported.  It  will  not  reach  as  high  as  had 
been  expected  earlier. 

There  was  less  runoff  than  expected  along 
the  big  Kansas  River  between  Lawrence  and 
Manhattan,  reducing  the  flood  threat  there. 

To  the  etist  in  Missouri,  the  Missouri  River 
went  over  flood  stage  at  Lexington  this 
morning,  reaching  25.26  feet.  Flood  stage 
is  22   feet. 

A  levee  broke  at  Willow  Creek,  north  of 
Lexington,  but  damage  was  light.  The  over- 
flow covered  M-13  but  traffic  was  moving 
through. 

UNDER  CLEAR  SKIES 

Clearing  skies  throughout  the  two-SUte 
area  hit  by  heavy  rains  In  the  wake  of  Hur- 
ricane Carla  added  a  bright  note  to  the  huge 
cleanup  task  that  is  Just  beginning. 

A  Weather  Bureau  prediction  of  no  more 
rain  proved  heartening  to  those  engaged  In 
the  rescue  work. 

Many  roads  Inundated  yesterday  had  been 
opened  this  morning  in  both  States  and 
more  were  expected  to  be  open  later  in  the 
day. 

The  Kansas  Highway  Department  said  12 
roads  remained  closed  but  that  11  have  been 
reopened. 

The  Missouri  Highway  Department  re- 
ported 16  roads  still  closed. 

AREA    BRIDGE    OUT 

Only  on  K-32  south  of  Edwardsville  In 
Wyandotte  County  will  there  be  much  deUy 
in  getting  the  road  back  Into  service.  A 
bridge  was  washed  out  there. 

At  Ottawa,  Kans.,  residents  were  thankful 
for  a  Corps  of  Engineers  project  underway 
there  on  the  Marais  des  Cygnes.  The  work 
is  not  completed  but  damage  was  much  less 
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than  it  would  have  beeb  without  the  chan- 
nel-widening project  Chat  is  partly  com- 
pleted. 

The  water  was  at  29 Va  feet  at  Ottawa  at 
8  o'clock  today  and  was  expected  to  rise 
about  2  feet  more  by  midnight. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  work  completed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  responsible 
for  holding  the  water  level  about  8  feet  un- 
der what  it  would  have  been  before  the  work 
was  done. 

WATB    OOWC    DOWN 

At  Pleasant  Hill,  the  water  from  Big  Creek 
and  an  overflow  at  tbe  Bock  Island  and 
Missoiiri  Pacific  Lakes  was  receding. 

Fears  last  night  that  the  overflow  from 
Weldon  River  at  Princeton,  Mo.,  might  again 
reach  the  city's  riectrlc  and  water  plants 
west  of  town  were  past  this  morning.  The 
water  reached  to  within  about  5  feet  of  dikes 
around  tbe  two  plants,  which  were  exten- 
sively damaged  in  the  1951  flood. 

There  was  heavy  loss  to  soybean  and  corn 
crops  In  the  Princeton  area.  It  was  esti- 
mated as  much  as  20.000  acres  had  been  cov- 
ered by  water. 

Many  families  moved  out  or  were  helfied 
from  the  flooded  areas  in  both  States. 

rLEE  FROM  HOMES 

At  Ottawa,  about  40  families  in  the  east 
part  of  town  were  moved  out  of  danger. 
They  went  to  the  homes  of  friends  or  to  a 
Red  Cross  shelter  set  up  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church. 

National  Guard  troops  were  assisting  with 
the  task. 

At  Osawatomie.  Kans..  between  40  and  50 
families  in  low-lying  areas  were  helped  to 
safety  by  National  Guard  troops  and  other 
rescue  workers.  Water  closed  U.S.  160  in  the 
business  district,  whlob  was  flooded  In  the 
south  i>art  of  town. 

The  Oerald  McDowell  family  in  the  south 
part  of  Osawatomie  suffered  a  double  loss 
during  the  night.  Approximately  3,000  tur- 
keys were  swept  away  by  the  flood  after 
the  family  had  moved  to  a  safer  location. 
A  fire  damaged  their  home. 

DAMAGE  TO  CROPS 

Heavy  crop  losses  were  reported  near  Ot- 
tawa, but  no  estimate  of  the  number  of  acres 
covered  by  water  was  available.  Com  and 
soybeans  were  burled  under  overflow  from  the 
Marais  des  Cygne. 


[From  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)    Gazette,  Sept. 
14,    1961] 

Danger  Rises  in  TribvTart  Flooding — Crop 
Losses  Mat  Br  Hi«a  in  Lowi^ands — Some 
Homes   Evacuated;    Several  Roads  Closed 

(By  Bob  Waldrop) 

Numerous  midland  empire  rivers  and 
streams  were  flooding  last  night  after  pro- 
longed rain  Tuesday  night  and  Wednesday 
morning. 

Runoff  from  waterlogged  soil  prompted 
the  evacuation  of  families  In  several  com- 
munities. 

Swollen  streams  and  creeks  already  have 
seriously  endangered  thousands  of  acres  of 
crops. 

Many  highwajrs  and  rofkls  have  been 
blocked  by  water  or  are  still  partially  closed. 
High  water  has  forced  the  removal  of  some 
live  stock  to  higher  ground. 

Offlcials  in  many  areas  last  night  were  at- 
tempting to  estimate  the  extent  of  the 
damage. 

The  Clay  Ocmnty  sheriff's  office  at  Liberty, 
Mo.,  reported  that  overflow  from  the  east 
fork  of  tha  Platte  Rtyer  forced  at  least  10 
famillsB  to  b*  evacuated  at  Smlthville.  The 
sheriff's  office  said  last  night  that  water  had 
entered  at  leest  a  half-doaen  homes,  and 
other  families  had  heen  evacuated  as  • 
precautionary  measure.  Smlthville  hospital, 
however,  had  not  been  evacuated,  they  said. 
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FAMILIES    FLEZINe 

The  Weldon  Rhrer  ta  Mercer  County 
lanndated  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  that 
oosmty  and  last  night  was  tlireatening  the 
power  and  light  plants  at  Princeton.  Several 
families  were  reported  preparing  to  evacuate 
their  homes  in  Princeton  last  night  as  the 
Weldon  continued  to  rise. 

The  river  was  rising  at  the  rate  of  about 
4  Inches  an  hour  and  was  creeping  up  to  a 
dike  protecting  the  power  and  light  plants. 
However,  officials  said  the  river  was  not  ex- 
pected to  flow  over  the  dike. 

A  5-foot  dike  was  constriicted  around  the 
plants  after  a  flood  in  1959.  and  is  situated  on 
top  of  a  former  railroad  right-of-way.  The 
water  was  lapping  at  the  top  of  the  right-of- 
way  but  was  expected  to  be  held  back  by  the 
dike. 

A  40-foot  gap  which  had  been  left  In  the 
dike  to  provide  truck  access  to  the  plants  was 
closed  hurriedly  yesterday  by  vising  two 
heavy  earthmovers  in  order  to  prevent  flood- 
ing at  that  point. 

BEANS    damaged 

No  major  highways  were  reported  closed 
in  Mercer  County,  but  several  county  roads 
were  out,  including  one  west  of  Mercer  and 
another  west  of  Mill  Grove.  Livestock  near 
Mill  Grove  was  moved  to  higher  ground. 

Crop  damage  was  said  to  be  heavy  In  the 
lowlands  In  Grundy  County.  Beans  particu- 
larly were  In  danger.  With  a  flood  stage  of 
21  feet,  the  Grand  River  yesterday  evening 
had  reached  21.06  feet  and  was  still  rising. 
A  total  of  5.25  inches  of  rain  was  reported 
during  the  24- hour  period  including  the 
downpour. 

Roland  Hill,  highway  engineer,  said  Honey 
Creek  had  covered  Highway  95  6  miles  south 
of  Trenton  and  the  route  was  limited  to 
one-way  trafllc.  Stoop's  salvage  yard  north- 
west of  Trenton  was  under  water,  but  the 
house  there  was  safe  on  higher  ground. 

Corn  and  soybean  crops  in  Gentry  County 
were  reported  to  be  heavily  waterlogged,  with 
additional  damage  by  strong  winds.  Spokes- 
men there  said  the  foremost  danger  is  the 
fear  of  any  additional  moisture. 

HOMES   evacuated 

About  12  homes  were  evacuated  in  Beth- 
any, Mo.,  along  the  north  side  of  Big  Oeek. 
Harrison  County  residents  said  the  water 
level  was  the  highest  in  SO  years. 

Several  roads  in  Harrison  County  were 
closed  and  livestock  was  moved  from  the 
county  farm  to  higher  ground.  A  total  of 
5.94  inches  of  rain  was  reported. 

Roads  closed  Included  U.S.  69  a  mile  north 
of  Bethany.  Route  A  between  69  and  Ridge- 
way  and  other  rural  roads.  Route  B  near 
Mount  Moriah  was  open  but  covered  with 
water.  Highways  136  and  69  south  of  Beth- 
any were  covered  with  water  and  it  was  an- 
ticipated that  both  would  be  closed. 

The  Platte  County  sheriffs  office  at  Platte 
City.  Mo.,  reported  the  Platte  River  was  near 
flood  stage  and  still  rising.  Officers  there 
said  that  while  much  bottomland  was  cov- 
ered, serious  trouble  was  not  expected  for 
about  48  hours,  when  crests  from  farther 
north  reach  the  Platte  County  area. 

Route  Z  between  Dearborn  and  Bdgertoa 
was  closed  in  Platte  County.  Other  roads, 
including  92  and  several  county  routes,  were 
closed  earlier  but  opened  by  late  yesterday. 

SUlfiB   IN   RIVER 

Independence  Valley  School  north  of 
Atchison,  Kans.,  was  closed  yesterday  when 
Independence  CTrcek  covered  Highway  7,  but 
the  road  was  open  later  in  the  day.  Walnut 
Creek  sovrth  of  Atchison  earlier  was  over 
Highway  7,  and  Highway  9  at  Monrovia  was 
covered  by  water,  but  was  open. 

The  Grand  River  at  Chllllcothe,  Mo.,  by 
6  pjn.  yesterday  climbed  to  MM  feet,  with  a 
flood  sta^e  of  M  feet.  "Hm  river  posted  a 
reading  of  7.30  feet  at  7  a.m.,  and  Jumped 
to  26.35  feet  by  1  p.m. 


This  morning  the  103  River  Is  expected 
to  crest  at  18  feet,  with  a  flood  stage  of  14 
feet  at  MaryvUle.  The  Platte  River  will 
crest  about  noon  at  Agency  at  24  feet,  with 
a  flood  stage  of  30  feet. 

The  Orand  River  was  to  crest  at  1  this 
morning  at  Pattonsburg  at  33  or  34  feet, 
with  a  flood  stage  of  25  feet.  At  Gallatin 
the  crest  will  be  28  or  29  feet  at  6  a.m.,  with 
a  flood  stage  of  24  feet. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Sept.  17. 
1961) 

Flood    Damage    in    Missouri    Put    at    f28 

MiLLIOM 

Kansas  Citt,  Mo.,  September  16. — This 
week's  floods  in  Bflssourl  caused  $28  million 
damage  In  Missouri  and  $8  mlllian  in  Kansas, 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  estimated  to- 
day. The  Missouri  figure  includes  a  previous 
estimate  by  the  corps  of  $9,500,000  damage 
in  the  Blue  River  Valley  in  Kansas  City. 

Lt.  Col.  Earle  L.  Valenstein,  acting  district 
engineer,  said  there  would  be  further  flood- 
ing, particularly  on  the  Missouri  River  and 
on  the  Osage  River,  which  will  be  taking  the 
load  from  the  Marais  des  Cygnes  In  Kansas. 

The  Missouri  crested  at  26.4  feet  tl^  morn- 
ing at  Boonville,  5^  feet  above  flood  stage. 
The  crest  at  Jefferson  City  is  expected  to  be 
about  26  feet  at  1  a.m.  Sunday. 

The  second  crest  on  the  Grand  River  passed 
Chllllcothe  in  the  night,  hitting  31.9  feet,  8 
feet  above  flood  stage.  Sumner  is  expected 
to  get  a  crest  of  3714  to  38  feet,  about  13 
feet  above  bank  full,  Sunday  morning. 

The  Army  Engineers  said  it  appeared  about 
850,000  acres  would  be  included  in  the  flooded 
areas  of  the  two  States.  This  figure  includes 
225,000  acres  along  the  Missouri  downstream 
from  Kansas  City,  175,000  acres  upstream 
from  Kansas  City,  and  200,000  acres  in 
tributary  streams,  such  as  the  Grand,  Blue, 
Blackwater,  Osage,  and  smaller  streams. 

Included  in  the  Kansas  total,  tbe  engi- 
neer estimate  said,  were  250.000  acres,  mainly 
along  the  Marais  des  Cygnes,  Solomon, 
Saline,  Republic,  and  Big  Blue. 

The  Marais  des  Cygnes  flood,  which  set  a 
record  at  Osawatomie,  Kans.,  will  cause  the 
second  major  flood  of  the  year  on  the  Osage 
when  the  crest  reaches  Schell  City.  Mo., 
about  the  middle  of  next  week.  The  crest 
is  expected  to  be  3414  feet.  10  feet  above 
bank  full.  The  Osage  la  expected  to  crest  at 
24  feet.  2  feet  above  flood  stage,  at  Osceola, 
Mo.,  next  Saturday. 

The  North  Grand,  which  Joins  the  Missouri 
at  Brunswick,  Mo.,  was  at  a  stage  of  17.8 
feet.  Flood  stage  is  12  feet.  A  Monday 
morning  crest  of  20  feet  was  forecast.  Up- 
stream as  far  as  Gallatin  the  North  Grand 
was  still  about  flood  stage,  but  falling. 

cm  the  Chariton  River,  the  level  at 
Novlnger,  Mo.,  was  only  11.77  feet,  against 
flood  stage  of  20  feet,  but  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau forecast  a  crest  of  23  feet  at  Novlnger 
Monday  morning. 

The  Bla<*water  River  at  Blue  Lick,  Mo.,  was 
at  36.2  feet.    Flood  level  is  25  feet. 

Salisbubt.  Mo.,  September  15, 19€1. 
Hon.  Stuart  Stminotok, 
Senator,  care  0/  U.S.  Senmte. 
Wmshiugton,  D.C.: 

Heavy  rains  causing  worst  floods  in  history 
of  Chariton  Basin.  Approximately  one-third 
of  crop  lands  in  Chariton  County  inundated. 
Heavy  loss  to  farmers  and  to  our  bxisiness 
economy  in  the  area.  Extremely  urgent  you 
do  all  possible  to  assure  approval  of  1 18,000 
appropriation  for  survey  funds  of  tributaries 
of  East  Fork,  Middle  Fork,  and  Mussel  Fork 
of  Chau'lton  River.  This  will  enable  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  ccMnplete  surrey  now  under 
way. 

W.  D.  Hosxsi, 
President,  Salisbury,  Mo.,  Chamber 
0/  Commerce. 
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INDKFENDBNCK,  Mo.,  September  14, 1961. 
Senator  Stuakt  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Extensive  flood  damage  Blue  and  Little 
Blue  Riven,  flanking  Independence,  Mo. 
Property  and  work-hour  loeses  high.  Any 
help  for  study  of  eliminating  problem  ap- 
preciated. 

Bishop  O.  Ljesuz  DxLapp. 


ACTION  NEEDED  TO  HELP  BROILER 
PRODUCERS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Last  Friday  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Georgia  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  more  facts  about 
the  crisis  in  one  of  our  biggest  agricul- 
tural enterprises,  the  broiler  poultry 
Industry. 

This  crisis  results  from  bankruptcy 
prices ;  and  those  prices  result  from  over- 
production, which  indeF>endent  members 
of  the  industry  cannot  prevent  under 
present  circumstances. 

Some  4  months  ago,  representatives 
of  the  broiler  industry  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  At  that  time  they  said 
they  did  not  want  authority  for  market- 
ing order  provisions  of  the  1961  farm 
bill. 

But  2  months  later,  last  July,  at  the 
season  of  peak  demand  for  broilers,  the 
very  bottom  fell  out  of  the  broiler  mar- 
ket; and  many  members  of  the  poultry 
industry  thereupon  changed  their  minds. 

Whereas  it  costs  about  14  cents  to 
produce  a  pound  of  broiler  chicken,  the 
price  first  fell  to  12,  then  11  and  then  10 
cents  in  the  great  broiler-raising  terri- 
tories of  the  South,  including  the  broiler 
district  of  my  State  of  Missouri. 

Now,  prices  have  gone  down  to  9  cents, 
and  may  soon  touch  8. 

And  the  production  trend  is  still  up. 
Many  of  the  producers  face  bankruptcy, 
whether  they  cut  back  production  or 
keep  it  up. 

This  will  mean  wholesale  ruin  for  in- 
dependent producers  unless  they  find  a 
way  to  stabilize  the  total  national  pro- 
duction of  their  industry. 

When  the  crisis  became  apparent 
nearly  2  months  ago,  at  the  time  the 
1961  farm  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  I 
suggested,  and  Senator  McCarthy  of- 
fered, an  amendment  to  allow  the  broiler 
industry — if  it  so  decided  through  hear- 
ings and  referendums — to  adopt  the  one 
method  foremost  authorities  on  this 
problem  say  could  properly  stabilize  the 
broiler  industry;  namely,  a  system  of 
marketing  orders  and  agreements. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  amendment. 
But  this  plan  failed  of  passage  in  the 
other  body  by  a  vote  of  94  to  97. 

Therefore,  authority  for  marketing 
orders  on  chickens  and  chicken  hatch- 
ing eggs  was  dropped  from  the  farm 
bill,  in  conference.  I  believe  it  was 
dropped  because  members  of  the  broiler 
industry  did  not  impress  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  Congress  that  they  had 
reconsidered,  and  changed  their  views 
since  May. 

Last  Friday,  however,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
presented  evidence  of  a  rapid  and  m£is- 
sive  crystallization  of  opinion  within  the 


industry,  pointing  out  that  it  needs  the 
right  to  resort  to  marketing  orders. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  placed  in 
the  RscoRo  Friday  a  reix)rt  on  action 
taken  at  a  meeting  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sep- 
tember 12,  by  over  40  broiler  indus- 
try representatives  from  12  Southern 
States — including  most  of  the  principal 
broiler-producing  States,  and  including 
most  States  whose  representatives  op- 
posed marketing  orders  only  last  May. 

That  meeting  in  Atlanta  drafted  and 
endorsed  a  proposed  amendment  to 
existing  farm  law  which  would  give  the 
broiler  industry  the  right  to  adopt  mar- 
keting orders. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  introduced 
that  draft  measure  as  S.  2559,  and  urged 
that  Congress  rise  to  the  emergency 
before  we  end  this  session;  and,  in  ef- 
fect, pass  the  enabling  measure  that 
failed  to  survive  with  the  farm  bill  some 
6  weeks  ago. 

Similar  recognition  of  the  need  for 
emergency  action  now  was  voiced  at  that 
time  on  this  floor  by  eight  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

I  join  in  urging  that  the  Congress 
correct  the  recent  omission  and  act  be- 
fore adjournment  to  empower  broiler 
producers  to  stabilize  their  own  industry 
through  marketing  orders  and  agree- 
ments— on  broiler  chickens,  or  hatching 
eggs,  or  both — according  to  their  own 
decision. 

This  economic  crisis  is  now;  and, 
therefore,  the  industry  should  have  free- 
dom now,  so  as  to  find  the  most  effective 
means  for  saving  itself. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  6 
months  or  a  year  of  further  delay  will 
mean  that  even  if  broiler  production 
eventually  is  stabilized,  it  will  be  too  late 
to  benefit  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  pro- 
ducers now  in  the  business.  They  will  be 
bankrupt. 

We  acknowledge  that  time  for  legisla- 
tive action  this  year  is  limited ;  that  time 
for  extensive  hearings  is  past  until  next 
year;  and  that  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  has  ended  its  business 
for  this  session  unless  its  members  agree 
to  reconvene  by  unanimous  consent. 

But  I  submit  that  it  is  not  beyond  the 
capacity  of  Congress  to  act  on  this  mat- 
ter before  the  session  ends — with  such 
overwhelming  evidence  of  urgency,  and 
with  this  rising  sentiment  for  market- 
ing order  authority  within  the  industry. 

The  hearings  and  referendums  inci- 
dent to  the  formulation  of  a  marketing 
order  program  insure  that  only  the  will 
of  a  majority  of  the  industry  will  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Assistant  Secretary  Ralph  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  letter  out- 
lines how  a  marketing  order  might  be 
adapted  to  chicken  hatching  eggs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  op  Agriculturz, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  7,  1961. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Sbnator  Symington:  Pursuant  to  a 
request  of  Mr.  Stanley  Flke,  of  your  office. 


we  are  outlining  below  suggestions  as  to  how 
a  marketing  order  might  be  adapted  to 
chicken  hatching  eggs. 

If  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  as  amended  were  further 
amended  to  Include  chicken  hatching  eggs, 
the  following  steps  would  have  to  be  taken 
In  the  development  and  promulgation  of  an 
order  for  this  commodity  First.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  a  producer  group  to  request  an 
order,  and  If  after  appropriate  study  and 
consultation  with  producers  It  was  deter- 
mined that  an  order  was  feasible  and  In  the 
public  Interest,  the  following  procedure 
would  be  followed. 

A  public  hearing  would  be  held,  a  rec- 
ommended decision  based  on  the  evidence 
In  the  record  would  be  Issued  subject  to  ex- 
ceptions being  tiled  thereto,  and  a  flnal  de- 
cision would  then  be  Issued  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  two-thirds  of  the  producers  voting 
In  the  referendum  that  were  to  be  affected 
by  the  order.  If  an  order  were  approved,  an 
administrator  or  administrative  conunlttee 
would  be  appointed  to  administer  the 
program. 

There  would  be  many  problems  In  develop- 
ing a  marketing  order  on  chicken  hatching 
eggs,  and  a  program  would  have  to  be  de- 
veloped In  a  manner  that  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  broiler  Industry  and  at  the  same 
time  not  have  adverse  effects  on  other  seg- 
ments of  the  poultry  Industry.  With  this 
thought  In  mind  It  might  be  possible  to  de- 
velop a  program  to  operate  over  a  produc- 
tion period  (a  year  or  more)  by  diverting 
hatching  eggs  from  Incubation  when  such 
action  was  determined  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  producers  and  the  public,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  egg  setting  and  chick  placement 
statistics  of  the  Department.  Our  poultry 
economists  have  found  these  statistics  use- 
ful and  reasonably  accurate  In  providing 
background  for  projecting  producer  prices 
a  period  ahead.  The  amount  of  diversion 
required,  both  in  terms  of  absolute  quantity 
and  percentage  in  order  to  stabilize  the 
marketings  of  broilers,  would  usually  be  very 
small.  If.  for  example,  we  were  approaching 
a  period  where  these  statistics  indicated 
marketings  would  t>e  excessive  10  to  13  weeks 
ahead,  a  program  could  be  put  into  effect 
requiring  that  egg  settings  In  subsequent 
weeks  not  exceed  the  level  for  the  most  im- 
mediate preceding  week  or  weeks.  In  other 
words,  if  egg  settings  and  chick  placements 
appeared  to  be  in  excess  of  a  level  which 
would  result  in  stable  marketings  and  fair 
producer  returns  some  13  weeks  ahead,  re- 
stricting hatchings  to  the  level  of  some  pre- 
ceding week's  level  would,  in  most  Instances, 
Btabtlt?e  marketings  and  effect  the  designed 
results. 

An  outlet  would  have  to  be  found  for  the 
diverted  eggs  such  as  a  commercial  egg 
market,  or  diverting  into  egg  products 
(frozen  or  dried),  export  outlets,  or  such 
other  outlets  that  might  be  developed.  It 
would  be  necessary  of  course,  as  stated  above, 
to  avoid  disrupting  the  market  of  the  com- 
mercial egg  producer. 

This  Is  one  approach  that  has  occurred  to 
us  that  might  be  adopted  In  an  order  pro- 
gram for  chicken  hatching  eggs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  T.  Ralph, 
Assiatant  Secretary. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
immediate  assistance  to  this  Industry,  I 
urge  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
continue  to  buy  broilers  for  the  school 
lunch  program. 

In  order  to  reduce  broiler  production 
to  what  the  market  will  take  at  reason- 
able prices.  I  would  also  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia's  proposal  that  the  Department 
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of  Agriculture  buy  at  least  6  to  8  mil- 
lion broiler  laying  hens  for  serring  under 
the  school  lunch  program. 

I  further  urge  that  these  birds  be  pul- 
lets which  have  Jui^  started  laying  the 
eggs  that  will  be  broilers  3  months  from 
now. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Dixon, 
of  Monett  Hatcheries,  Monett.  Mo.,  pres- 
ident of  the  Mi;ssourl  Broiler  CounciL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MottFTT  Hatchery. 
Monett,  Mo.,  September  7, 1961. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
U.S.  Senate,  Wa.<ihingtan,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Symimtcton:  Thank  you  for 
keeping  me  Informed  on  the  actions  of  Con- 
gress and  the  various  committees  working 
on  the  broiler  Industry  situation.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciated  thla  information. 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  August  29 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  regard- 
ing their  buying  e  to  8  million  laying  hens 
which  I  assume  would  be  under  a  subsidized 
price.  I  think  this  Is  fine  but  may  I  make  one 
suggestion?  The  hens  they  are  considering 
buying  should  be  pullets  which  were  hatched 
in  Febnnry,  March.  April,  and  May  of  1961. 
In  other  words,  these  are  the  hens  that  will 
be  laying  eggs  for  hatching  more  broiler 
chicks  starting  about  October  or  November 
of  this  year. 

The  sale  of  this  many  hens  which  will 
come  Into  production  soon  viill  definitely 
help  correct  the  broiler  prices  for  the  next 
12  months.  Figures  «toow  we  had  about  a 
14-  to  Ifl-percent  increase  in  broiler  pullet 
placements  during  the  first  5  months  of  this 
year. 

If  something  Isn't  done  to  stop  this  extra 
surplus  of  pnllets  from  laying  eggs,  we  will 
be  back  into  the  same  situation  by  January 
or  February  of  1M2.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
enough  hens  have  already  been  sold  to  car- 
tall  the  egg  surplus  for  broiler  chick  hatches 
from  now  until  the  first  of  October. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OHaRLRS    DtXOM. 

President,  Missouri  Broiler  Council. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  not  advocate  any  permanent  re- 
lapse into  the  discredited  business  of 
coping  with  a  surplus  by  having  the 
Government  buy  it  up. 

But  there  is  legitimate  use  for  a  large 
quantity  of  broilers  and  broiler-produc- 
ing pullets  in  the  Nation's  school  lunch 
diet. 

If  we  could  give  some  help  on  broiler 
prices  right  now  and,  at  the  same  time, 
remove  10  percent  of  the  pullets  now  be- 
ginning to  lay  eggs  for  hatching  broiler 
chicks,  the  effect  would  be  to  ease  broiler 
overproduction  in  coming  months;  and 
this  could  be  during  the  period  the 
necessary  long-range  measures  for 
stabilizing  this  industry  were  being 
worked  out. 


DAG  HAMMARSKJOLD 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Natk>ns  and  all  peace-loving 
nations  have  lost  a  great  statesman,  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  U.N. ,  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold.  His  stature  and  effectiveness 
in  working  for  world  peace  Is  perhaps 
no  better  attested  to  than  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Communist  imperialists  of 


the  Soviet  Union,  through  their  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations,  to  the  action 
of  the  Security  Council  yesterday  in 
praising  him  as  an  outstanding  leader 
who  had  strengthened  world  peace. 
There  are  some  who  no  doubt  sincerely 
disagreed  with  Dag  Hammarskjold's  con- 
cept of  the  role  the  United  Nations 
should  play  in  preserving  world  peace; 
but  there  could  be  no  one  who  doubted 
his  complete  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
world  peace.  Thanks  to  the  free  press, 
it  is  well  known  throughout  much  of  the 
world  that  this  great  Secretary  General 
had  the  strength  of  character  to  politely 
but  firmly  resist  all  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  imperialists  to  impose  their 
policy  of  rule  or  nun  over  the  United  Na- 
tions. That  he  possessed  the  courage  to 
do  90  no  doubt  sprang  from  his  deep  and 
abiding  faith  in  the  United  Nations  as  an 
instrument  of  moral  law,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  cynical  and  material- 
istic concept  of  the  Communists  that  the 
United  Nations  should  serve  as  a  vehicle 
for  Communist  aegiession  through 
domination  of  its  policies  and  its  officers 
by  the  Soviets. 

One  of  Dag  Hammarskjold's  greatest 
displays  of  courage  came  when  the 
Soviet  delegation  stupidly  but  viciously 
demanded  his  resignation  and  coupled 
this  demand  with  a  proposal  to  replace 
him  with  a  three-man  secretariat,  repre- 
senting the  free  world,  the  Communist 
world,  and  the  so-called  neutral  nations, 
with  a  veto  power  in  each  of  the  three 
secretaries.  As  was  not  unexpected, 
Mr.  Hammarskjold  steadfastly  refused 
to  resign  and  rejected  the  so-called 
troika  proposal. 

Now  that  he  is  gone,  the  Soviets  will 
no  doubt  threaten  to  use  their  veto  in 
the  Security  Council  unless  the  Council, 
which  must  recommend  a  successor  to 
the  General  Assembly  for  ai^Jointment. 
proposes  someone  who  either  agrees  with 
them  or  does  not  appreciate  the  menace 
of  communism  or  recommends  the  so- 
called  troika  system  as  a  change  in  the 
U.N.  Charter.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the 
other  members  of  the  Security  Coimcil, 
including  particularly  the  United  States, 
will  maintain  a  solid  wall  of  opposition 
to  such  action  and  will  do  so  in  a  way 
which  will  point  out  before  all  the  world 
precisely  the  rule-or-ruin  policy  of  the 
Soviets.  Indeed,  this  might  offer  a  suit- 
able occasion  for  action  to  expel  the 
Soviets  from  mcmi>ership  so  that  the 
United  Nations  may  truly  exist  as  a 
group  of  peace-loving  states. 

After  the  Belgrade  conference  of  so- 
called  neutral  nations,  the  danger  of  the 
troika  system  should  be  all  too  appar- 
ent. We  now  know  that  the  neutral 
nations  are  neutral  in  name  only;  that 
their  use  of  this  word  is  artificial  and 
carries  with  it  no  more  depth  than  the 
friendship  which  rises  or  falls — not  on 
the  roots  of  morality  and  loyalty  but  on 
the  slender  thread  of  expedience.  The 
mere  acticm  of  this  group  of  nations  iier- 
mitting  the  delegation  from  Cuba  to  sit 
in  at  the  so-called  neutral  conference 
tipped  their  hand,  as  did  their  failure  to 
do  more  than  wink  their  eyes  at  the 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing  in  the  at- 
mosphere  by   the   Soviets.    There   are 


some  who  try  to  explain  the  situation  by 
saying  that  these  so-called  neutrals  are 
still  suspicious  of  free  world  nations  be- 
cause of  their  past  history  of  colonialism, 
but  the  answer,  of  course,  is  that  if  this 
is  really  so  then  they  should  be  at  least 
equally  suspicious  of  the  imperialistic 
actions  of  the  Communist  world.  Others 
say,  and  perhaps  accurately,  that  the  so- 
called  neutrals  ai-e  not  afraid  of  Western 
aggre.ssion  but  they  do  fear  Communist 
aggression  and  so  do  not  want  to  antag- 
onize the  Soviets.  The  answer  to  this 
one  is  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
neutrality  where  moral  principles  are 
involved.  The  Communist  philosophy 
of  aggression  is  immoral,  and  the  sooner 
these  so-called  neutrals  get  enough 
backbone  to  recognize  this,  to  realize 
that  you  can't  be  neutral  with  a  cancer, 
the  better  off  they  and  the  world  will  be. 
However,  what  I  have  said  merely  points 
up  the  fact  that  a  troika  system  would, 
mean  that  the  free  world  would  be  out- 
voted and  outvetoed  whenever  it  was  to 
the  interests  of  the  Soviets  to  do  so. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  the  curtain  has 
run  down  on  a  truly  great  character 
on  the  world  stage.  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold's native  Sweden  can  be  entirely 
proud  of  him  and  particularly  of  the 
principles  for  which  he  stood.  But  in 
his  passing,  let  us  remember  that  his 
greatest  wish  would  have  been  that  "the 
show  must  go  on."  This  is  not  the  end 
of  the  United  Natitms.  Indeed,  it  really 
is  only  the  beginning  of  a  new  drama, 
with  newer  and  greater  challenges.  New 
leaders  are  available  to  fulfill  the  roles, 
and  who  among  us  would  suggest  that 
Dag  Hammarskjold  would  have  desired 
it  otherwise? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  editorials  in  praise 
of  Dag  Hammarskjold  appearing  in  to- 
day's editions  of  the  New  York  Times, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer be  printed  in  the  Rscoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Tlmea,  Sept.  19.  18611 
Dag  Hammabskjold 

But  for  the  patient,  indefatigable  leader- 
ship of  Dag  Hammarskjold,  the  United  Na- 
tions might  not  exist  today.  Quietly, 
shrewdly,  persistently  he  labored  to  main- 
tain it  against  heavy  odds  and  to  enhance 
Its  effectiveness  in  a  world  that  teeters  on 
the  brink  of  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Hammarskjold  established  his  office 
and  the  United  Nations  as  instruments  of 
a  code  of  moral  law.  If  humanity  survives 
the  menace  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  that  he 
strove  so  valiantly  to  avert,  history  will  sure- 
ly mark  his  career  as  one  of  the  great  forces 
for  a  better  world. 

He  began  his  tenure  at  the  United  Nations 
modestly,  the  epitome  of  a  devoted  inter- 
national civil  servant.  By  displaying  abso- 
lute neutrality  and  fairness,  by  showing  ab- 
solute discretion  in  keeping  confidences,  he 
gained  the  trust  of  all  parties  and  built  up 
his  role  as  peaceful  arbiter. 

Such  successes  as  his  quiet  negotiation  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  Gaza 
strip,  the  establishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Emergency  Force  to  keep  the  peace 
there  and  his  handling  of  the  confused 
Congo  situation  are   outstanding  examples 
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of  hia  diplomatic  and  organizing  abilities. 
In  these  and  other  moves  he  based  his  au- 
thority on  the  spirit  of  the  charter  and  a 
liberal  Interpretation  of  United  Nations  in- 
structions which  he  often  inspired.  This 
enabled  him  to  act  with  Independence  In 
the  pattern  of  the  responsible  leader  of  a 
world  parliament. 

Mr.  Hammarskjold's  death  Is  an  incalcula- 
ble loss.  He  bad  built  himself  and  his  of- 
fice into  one  of  the  great  hopes  for  world 
peace.  He  came  to  represent  what  was 
honorable  and  rational  in  a  chaotic  world 
full  of  hate  and  suspicion.  There  could  be 
no  better  tribute  to  him  than  to  bring  his 
body  back  in  state  and  bury  It  In  United 
Nations  ground  under  a  fitting  monument 
to  remind  all  men  of  the  values  for  which 
he  lived  and  died. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Sept. 
19.  1961] 

Hx    Livid    and    Dixd    fob    thi    UJJ. — Dag 
Ham  mahsk  jolo 

The  death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  in  a 
plane  crash  in  Africa  is  a  threefold  tragedy. 

It  Is,  of  course,  an  overwhelming  personal 
tragedy.  Pew  men  at  any  time  in  history 
have  worked  more  diligently  and  devotedly 
for  world  peace;  few  men  have  brought  to 
the  task  keener  qualities  of  mind  and 
sti^dier  traits  of  character. 

If  intellect  and  patience  alone  could  have 
solved  the  world's  problems.  Dag  Harrunar- 
skjold's  8  years  at  the  U.N.  might  have 
brought  the  nations  closer  to  lasting  peace 
than  they  seem  today.  The  UJf.,  quite  lit- 
erally, was  his  life. 

Although  few  outsiders  knew  him  when 
he  succeeded  Trygve  Lie  as  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, his  labors  over  the  years  brought  Ham- 
marskjold International  renown  and  made 
his  name  respected  throughout  the  world. 
He  met  and  mastered  more  than  one  crisis, 
working,  for  the  most  part,  silently  and  clr- 
ciimspectly  In  accordance  with  his  concept 
of  quiet  diplomacy. 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  the  admira- 
tion in  which  he  was  held,  here  no  less  than 
elsewhere,  was  the  open  shock  expressed  by 
people  on  the  streets  of  New  York  yester- 
day— people  for  whom  "Dag"  personified  the 
U.N.  and  who  Instinctively  knew  this  rather 
aloof  and  Intellectual  diplomat  as  a  friend. 

Por  the  Congo  also,  the  death  of  Dag 
Hammarskjold  is  calamitous.  However 
opinions  may  vary  on  the  motives  and  meth- 
ods of  the  U.N.  Intervention  in  Katanga, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  Hammar- 
skjold's  Intent:  to  bring  peace  and  \mity  to 
a  riven  and  warring  land. 

It  Is  tragic  that  despite  the  best  endeavors 
of  the  U.N.  the  Congo,  more  than  a  year 
after  it  received  Its  independence,  remains 
a  political  jungle  and  a  world  danger  spot. 
With  Hammarskjold  gone,  the  simple  me- 
chanics of  arranging  and  maintaining  a 
cease-fire  take  on  a  new  complexity. 

But  to  the  world  at  large,  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  all  Is  that  the  crash  of  the  Sec- 
retary General's  plane  may  have  struck  a 
severe  blow  at  the  foundations  of  the  U.N. 
Itself.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  world  or- 
ganization Is  confronted  by  the  gravest  chal- 
lenge of  Its  16-year-old  history. 

That  challenge  did  not  begin  with  the 
Congo:  It  began  when  the  Communist  bloc 
of  nations  announced  their  intention  of  un- 
seating Mr.  Hammarskjold  and  replacing 
him  with  a  three-headed  directorate  subject 
to  Soviet  veto.  Por  those  who  would  wreck 
or  ruin  the  U.N.  the  death  of  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold provides  a  new  opportunity  which 
undoubtedly  will  be  exploited  with  brutal- 
ity and  cynicism. 

To  guard  against  such  a  disaster  now  be- 
comes an  essential  and  urgent  task. 

When  the  League  of  Nations  became  fu- 
tile and  IneffecUve.  World  War  II  followed. 


There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  another 
world  calamity  would  ensue  were  the  U.N.  to 
collapse.  Men  of  good  will  In  all  nations 
must  bend  their  wills  and  their  minds  to 
see  to  It  that  this  ultimate  catastrophe  is 
averted.  No  cause,  certainly,  could  be  a 
more  worthy  memorial  for  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold, who  gave  his  life  to  it. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  19.  19«1] 
Dag  Hammarskjold 

Dag  Hammarskjold,  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations,  is  dead.  The  tragedy 
mvist  aflOict  personally  all  who  knew  him; 
but  that  private  tragedy  Is  overwhelmed  and 
eclipsed  by  the  public  tragedy  that  has  taken 
place.  The  dimensions  of  that  tragedy  at  the 
moment  cannot  be  known.  The  world  now 
knows  only  that  he  Is  dead;  It  will  not  know 
for  many  months  how  much  of  the  United 
Nations  died  with  him. 

Private  grief  may  be  felt  that  he  died  far 
short  of  the  span  of  years  of  useful  life  that 
might  have  been  bis;  but  it  will  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  sense  of  public  calamity  that  he 
died  far  short  of  the  fulfillment  of  his  pur- 
pose at  the  head  of  the  United  Nations. 

To  say  that  a  public  man  Is  Irreplaceable 
and  Indispensable  is  a  commonplace  of  the 
language  of  bereavement  so  often  used  as  to 
be  divested  of  much  of  Its  Import,  but  this 
may  be  said  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  In  full 
truth  and  with  all  accuracy.  His  whole  serv- 
ice to  the  United  Nations  was  marked  by 
dedication  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
charter  and  he  uniformly  conducted  his  high 
office  with  an  appropriate  regard  to  the  long 
shadow  that  his  every  act  would  cast  across 
the  future  conduct  of  international  affairs. 
There  would  have  been  an  enormous  sense 
of  loss  at  his  departure  from  the  United  Na- 
tions at  any  time;  but  that  loss  Is  multiplied 
manyfold  by  the  nature  of  the  unsettled 
Issues  that  presently  envelop  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Plrst,  and  most  Immediately,  there  Is  the 
Congo  crisis  that  led  to  the  death  of  the  Sec- 
retary General.  Por  the  first  year  In  the 
Congo,  the  United  Nations,  In  Hammar- 
skjold's  own  words,  "refused  to  permit  the 
weight  of  Its  (United  Nations)  resources  to 
be  used  In  support  of  any  faction  so  as  to 
thereby  prejudge  In  any  way  the  outcome  of 
a  choice  which  belonged  solely  to  the  Congo- 
lese people."  It  was  as  Secretary  Hammar- 
skjold said,  "a  thankless  and  easily  mis- 
understood role  for  the  Organization  to 
remain  neutral  In  relation  to  a  situation  of 
domestic  conflict."  But  he  thought  It,  "the 
only  manner  In  which  the  Organization  can 
serve  Its  proclaimed  purpose  of  furthering 
the  full  Independence  of  the  people  In  the 
true  and  unqualified  sense  of  the  word." 

This  policy,  however,  he  intimated  In  his 
Introduction  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  General,  was  binding  up  to  the 
point  when  Parliament  reassembled  and  In- 
vested a  new  national  government  with 
power.  Since  then,  the  United  Nations  has 
edged  toward  the  use  of  power,  at  the  re- 
quest of  that  government.  The  conflict  in 
Katanga  is  the  result.  Hammarskjold  died 
In  the  midst  of  this  policy  transition,  with 
events  still  to  settle  the  effectiveness  or  Jus- 
tice of  the  change. 

Second,  and  even  more  ominous,  is  the 
larger  issue  of  the  character  of  the  United 
Nations  Itself.  As  the  Secretary  General 
pointed  out.  the  charter  contemplated  an  ex- 
ecutive that  Is  the  servant  of  no  national 
power  and  one  beyond  instructions  by  any 
member  state;  but  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
jected a  very  different  kind  of  United  Na- 
tions— a  sort  of  continuing  International 
conference  with  a  secretariat  representative 
of  member  states,  Inferentlally  responsive  to 
their  Instructions.  This  fundamental  con- 
flict might  have  been  put  off  until  the  end 
of  Mr.  Hammarskjold's  term  In  April  of  1963. 
Now  It  becomes  an  Immediate  order  of  busi- 


ness. To  attempt  the  compromise  of  these 
two  views  Is  to  attempt  the  reconciliation  of 
Irreconcllables.  It  will  be  difficult.  IX  not  Im- 
possible for  the  Security  Council  to  And  a 
Secretary  General  who  can  subscribe  at  once 
to  these  two  views  of  the  United  Natlotu  ex- 
ecutive. Perhaps  some  sort  of  Interim  care- 
taker executive  may  be  the  only  way  out.  A 
more  awkward  time  to  settle  the  basic  con- 
flict hardly  could  have  been  picked. 

The  greatest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to 
Secretary  General  Dag  Hammarskjold  is  to 
say  that  at  this  unhappy  juncture  no  man's 
loss  could  have  more  diminished  the  world's 
already  declining  hope  for  peace. 


[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Sept.   19. 
19611 

Hs  Livid   and   Died   roa   Pxacx 

Dag  Hammarskjold  died  as  he  had  lived — 
in  dedicated  service  to  the  United  Nations 
in  the  cause  of  peace. 

His  untimely  death  is  a  grave,  perhaps 
disastrous,  blow  to  the  XJJi.  and  to  the  hopes 
of  mankind  that  orderly  solutions  may  be 
found  for  chaotic  problems  that  plague  this 
turbulent  and  tumultuous  world. 

Mr.  Hammarskjold  was  one  of  the  great 
men  not  only  of  our  time  but  of  all  time. 
He  pioneered  on  paths  without  precedent  in 
the  practice  of  International  diplomacy  for 
the  promotion  and  preservation  of  peace. 
Only  In  the  perspective  of  historians  of  the 
future,  and  possibly  only  In  the  aftermath 
of  global  catastrophe,  will  his  Ideas  for  the 
advance  of  world  order  be  fully  appreciated. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  In  a  stirring 
tribute  to  Mr.  Hammarskjold.  "his  name  will 
be  treasured  high  among  the  peacemakers 
of  history." 

In  his  8  years  of  dedicated,  devoted  serv- 
ice as  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Mr.  Hammarskjold  gave  to  that  office 
the  qualities  of  patience  and  perseverance 
that  were  so  sorely  needed  In  the  never- 
ending  confrontation  of  crisis  upon  crisis. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  interna- 
tional diplomacy  has  one  man  been  en- 
trusted so  often,  by  so  many,  to  do  so  much, 
with  the  stakes  so  high. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Hammarskjold  that 
he  not  only  served  the  U.N.  faithfully  and 
well  but  that  he  did  so  while  maintaining 
a  delicate  state  of  equilibrium  In  his  nego- 
tiations with  conflicting  forces,  an  unflinch- 
ing impartiality  consistent  with  peace  and 
Justice,  and  a  firm  loyalty  to  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

His  missions  for  peaceful  and  humani- 
tarian purposes  during  the  past  8  years — to 
Moscow.  Pelplng.  Suez,  Gaza.  Lebanon,  Laos, 
Kashmir.  Tunis,  the  Congo,  among  others — 
recall  troubled  times  and  explosive  situa- 
tions In  which,  were  It  not  for  VH.  decisions 
translated  Into  action  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, big  wars  might  have  begun. 

Mr.  Hammarskjold  was  the  target  of  bitter 
denunciations  and  ouster  attempts  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Peace  and  order  do  not  fit  into 
the  Communist  scheme  of  things.  To  the 
everlasting  credit  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold.  he 
vigorously  opposed  the  Soviet  proposals  for 
a  "troika."  or  three-headed  Secretariat  that 
would  paraljrze  the  U.N.  and  make  It  Ineffec- 
tive In  time  of  crisis. 

The  Soviets,  we  may  be  sure,  will  renew 
their  efforts  to  weaken  the  UJ*.  In  the  wake 
of  Mr.  Hammarskjold's  death. 

Although  the  U Jf.'s  operations  in  the  Con- 
go remain  inconclusive  and  surrounded  by 
uncertainty,  much  of  the  progress  made 
there  during  the  past  14  months  Is  attribu- 
table to  the  leadership  of  Secretary  General 
Hammarskjold.  The  UJJ.'s  present  activities 
in  Katanga  unfortunately  have  been  dealt 
a  severe  setback  by  Mr.  Hammarskjold's 
death  just  as  he  was  en  route  to  a  conference 
that  might  have  brought  about  a  peaceful 
solution. 
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The  serious  state  of  affairs  in  the  Oongo 
and  other  trouble  spots  of  the  world  makes 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold  even  more 
tragic  than  It  would  be  under  any  circum- 
stances. Now,  of  all  times,  the  U.N.  needs 
to  be  a  strong  force  on  the  side  of  peace. 
Loss  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold  is  Irreparable. 

He  was  truly  a  man  of  peace.  He  lived 
and  died  for  the  United  Nations  and  for  the 
peace  of  all  men. 


FRUSTRATED  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
yesterday  entitled  "Frustrated  Reform." 
which  bears  out  my  argument  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  conference  report  on  the  im- 
migration bill — the  truncated  and  most 
inadequate  immigration  bill  which  we 
passed  by  approving  the  conference 
report  the  other  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prustrated  Retorm 

Under  circumstances  which  are  at  the  very 
least  deplorable.  Congress  has  again  been 
denied  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  reason- 
able revisions  of  our  Immigration  laws. 

The  bill  that  has  now  cleared  Congress 
makes  some  belated  concessions.  Some  18,000 
close  relatives  of  Immigrants  already  estab- 
lished In  this  country,  who  have  been  kept 
out  by  the  discriminatory  workings  of  the 
national  origin  quota  system,  can  now  be 
admitted.  The  alien  orphan  adoption  pro- 
gram, which  was  allowed  to  expire  In  June, 
Is  revived  and  made  permanent  under  very 
tight  regulation.  Racial  and  ethnic  ques- 
tions are  to  be  removed  from  Immigration 
questionnaires,  and  there  are  other  limited 
Improvements.  But  Id  the  end.  according  to 
Its  sponsor.  Representative  Walter,  "this  bill 
does  not  provide  for  the  admission  of  one 
more  person"  than  would  have  been  ad- 
mitted anyhow.  Mr.  Walter  has  merely 
Juggled  some  quotas. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Waltss  managed  to  burden 
these  small  changes  with  a  widely  opposed 
retraction  of  the  judicial  due  process  of 
aliens  facing  deportation.  The  targets  here 
are  the  "racketeers  and  subversives"  who 
have  "mocked  and  abused  judicial  process," 
Mr.  Walter  says.  But  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation has  found  that  "lees  than  2  per- 
cent" of  all  deportation  orders  are  appealed 
in  the  courts,  and  that  all  but  a  fraction  of 
these  are  settled  without  trial. 

In  refusing,  as  it  has  three  times  since 
1956.  to  approve  unwarranted  limitations  of 
aliens'  civil  rights,  the  Senate  at  least  sensed 
that  compounding  infrequent  abuse  of  the 
courts  by  a  sweeping  abuse  of  due  process 
was  not  the  answer.  President  Kennedy  has 
often  Indicated  that  he  would  sign  revisions 
Into  law.  He  has  specifically  endorsed  steps 
to  liberalize  rather  than  restrict  the  rights 
of  aliens.  The  necessity  of  his  signing  this 
bill,  which  Attorney  General  Kennedy  sup- 
ported, may  well  be  an  unpleasant  decision. 


MAJOR     CHALLENGES     CONFRONT- 
ING THE  U.N.  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  16th 
session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
promises  to  be  explosive. 

On  the  agenda  are  great  issues  of  real 
significance  to  the  free  world  and  to 
peace. 

The  tragic  death  of  Secretary  General 
D£ig  Hammarskjold  casts  a  veil  of  sor- 


row over  the  UJ^.  The  high  stature  of 
statesmanship  in  Mr.  Hammarskjold's 
work  reflects  high  credit  not  only  u(>on 
himself  but  upon  the  Secretary  Gteneral. 

The  U.N.,  of  course,  now  faces  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  finding  a  replacement.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  Job  will  be  complicated  by 
efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  change  the 
nature  of  the  ofiBce  of  Secretary  General 
to  a  triumvirate — representing  the  Com- 
munist, free  world,  and  so-called  non- 
Communist  blocs. 

The  major  issues  confronting  the  As- 
sembly, then,  include  the  following: 

Replacing  the  esteemed  and  respected 
Dag  Hammarskjold  with  an  individual 
of  similar  high  qualities. 

Preventing  the  Soviet  Union  from  re- 
placing the  single,  workable  Secretariat 
with  a  three-headed,  self-nullifying 
monster  called  the  Troika — representing 
the  Communist,  Western,  and  so-called 
neutral  blocs,  each  with  a  veto  power. 

Blocking  the  seating  of  Red  China. 

Presenting  a  realistic  disarmament 
proposal  to  the  wcrld. 

Protecting  Western  rights  and  obliga- 
tions in  Berlin,  including  emphasis  on 
the  universally  recognized  right  of  self- 
determination  by  the  citizens  of  Berlin 
and  Germany. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  expected  again  to 
harp  upon  the  issue  of  colonialism.  To- 
day, however,  communism  represents  the 
greatest  colonial  power  in  the  world. 
Consequently,  the  West  can — and 
should — stuff  the  issue  down  their 
throats. 

Currently,  too,  there  are  whisi>erings 
of  an  effort  to  move  the  U.N.  out  of  the 
United  States.  The  U.N..  itself,  of  course, 
must  determine  whether  or  not  this 
should  be  done.  Because  of  costs  alone, 
however,  such  a  move— estimated  at  mil- 
lions of  dollars — seems  extremely  un- 
likely in  the  immediate  future.  If  a  deci- 
sion is  reached,  however,  I  believe  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  United 
States  oppose  efforts  to  transfer  head- 
quarters to  any  area  within  the  Soviet 
bloc — and  this  includes  West  Berlin. 
Why?  By  unhappy  experiences,  we 
have  learned  how  the  Communists  are 
willing  to  interfere  with  anyone  and 
everyone  not  willing  to  conform  to  their 
way  of  thinking. 

This,  I  am  sure,  could  well  include 
harassment  of  the  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations — if  things  do  not  go  their 
way. 

The  agenda  of  the  Assembly,  of  course, 
includes  a  great  many  other  significant 
issues.  In  these  critical  times,  the  world 
will  be  watching  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness with  which  the  General  Assembly — 
as  a  significant  subdivision  of  the  U.N. — 
contributes  to  its  responsibilities  in  pro- 
moting peace. 


WEST  VIRGINIA'S  SENATOR  ROB- 
ERT C.  BYRD  CONTINUES  TRADI- 
TION OF  SERVICE  TO  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA  CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  in 
the  September  17  issue  of  the  Washing- 


ton Star  there  is  a  most  perceptive  arti- 
cle by  Staff  Writer  Grace  Bassett,  and 
previously  referred  to  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  which 
carries  high  praise  for  the  work  of  my 
colleague  from  West  Virginia.  Senator 
Robert  C.  Btrd,  as  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
join  in  this  commendation  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  for  the 
diligent  and  effective  discharge  of  his 
responsibilities  in  a  position  which  is 
generally  not  considered  the  most  de- 
sirable which  this  body  offers. 

As  one  who  served  14  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  House 
District  Committee  and  7  years  as  its 
chairman,  I  am  cognizant  of  the  many 
problems  which  my  colleague  faces  in  his 
present  committee  assignment.  I  am 
familiar  also  with  the  imigue  features  of 
representing  a  voteless  constituency  as 
chairman  of  one  of  the  congressional 
District  Committees. 

But  these  are  hazards  which  have  not 
deterred  West  Virginians  from  serving 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  this  capacity. 
On  the  contrary,  my  predecessor,  Frank 
L.  Bowman,  in  the  House  had  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee, as  did  West  Virginia's  Repre- 
sentative Stuart  F.  Reed  in  the  68th 
Congress.  And  the  late  Senator  Mat- 
thew M.  Neely,  to  whose  unexpired  term 
I  was  elected  in  1958,  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  District  Committee. 

My  diligent  and  respected  colleague  is, 
I  believe,  the  first  Senator  from  our 
State  to  occupy  this  particular  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  chairmanship. 
In  his  brief  tenure  in  that  position  he 
has  already  brought  added  distinction  to 
the  "tradition,"  one  might  say,  of  West 
Virginians'  service  in  Congress  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  am  most 
pleased,  therefore,  to  join  with  the  writ- 
er of  the  article  in  the  Washington 
Star,  and  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  of  praise  from  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGekJ. 


TRIBUTE  TO  B.  H.  TRIERWEILER, 
PRESIDENT.  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL 
AGENTS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
one  of  Wyoming's  outstanding  county 
agricultural  agents,  Mr.  B.  H.  Trier- 
weiler.  from  Torrington,  Wyo.,  was 
elected  the  1962  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  County  Agricul- 
tural Agents. 

We  in  Wyoming  are  very  proud  of  the 
recognition  that  has  been  given  to  Mr. 
Trierweiler,  and  we  have  always  been 
proud  of  the  vital  roles  that  our  county 
agents  play  in  assisting  our  Wyoming 
farmers  and  ranchers.  The  consistent 
and  invaluable  assistance  which  our  23 
county  agents  have  so  tirelessly  given 
is  a  principal  reason  why  farming  and 
ranching  play  such  a  significant  role  in 
the  economy  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  a  recent 
radio    broadcast    interview    with    Mr. 
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Trlenreiler,  carried  orer  Mutual  net- 
work's "Parm  World"  program,  be  In- 
cluded at  this  place  in  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RsooKB,  &s  follows  : 

Mr.  KBA0T.  Here  !■  the  nrw  ptMldent  of 
tlM  National  Aasoolatloa  of  Oountjr  Afrl«ttl> 
tural  Affsntfl,  B.  H.  Trl«rw«U«r,  of  CkMiMn 
County,  Wyo. 

Mr,  TfeiMWBi,n.  W«U,  tlM  soustf  sfcat. 
•a  tmpUfft  at  tt»  nuaatoa  atntic*.  mud* 
tote  btiflf  witH  tlM  pMMf*  ol  the  ffflltti' 
UvMT  A«t  of  If  14.  Slid  hu  work  wm  to  "ftld 
•nd  tflffus*  smoflf  tlM  peopl*  of  ttM  United 
ftatet  UMfMl  MM  pfMtleat  infoniMtioii  en 
reUced  titbjeettf  of  efrtMitttire  md  bone 
•eoBomlet,  and  to  eaeottraf*  tbe  applteation 
et  MOM."  Tbw  bM  bMn  utie  tbrottfb  Um 
feert  and  dtiu  is,  beeauss  sducstlon  is  a  duty 
td  •st«nslon  worfcsrs,  Tbsf  vt  tsscbsrs 
and  tbslr  elsssrooou  srs  tbs  snttrs  county. 
Ths  roU  of  ttw  eounty  af  ent  l«  ehangtnc  *n<l 
evpandinf  to  lneltid«  providing  ntor*  in* 
formattoa  on  •Oct^ncy  in  production,  oon- 
wrraUon  and  um  of  resoorcM.  and  in  mar- 
Icetlng  and  utilization  oi  farra  producta  and, 
ol  courae.  more  iielp  la  needed  for  problems 
of  family  living,  community  reaource  devel- 
opment, and  in  working  wtih  our  most  pre- 
cious of  all — that  Is  youth.  The  county  agent 
la  doing  more  to  teach  people  to  understand 
each  other  and  to  bring  the  faj-mer  and  the 
businessman  and  the  consumer  closer  to- 
gether so  that  they  may  understand  one 
another's  problems.  County  agents  are 
spending  more  time  telling  the  story  of  agri- 
culture so  consumers  will  have  a  l>etter  un- 
derstanding of  why  Americans  are  the  best 
fed  and  tbe  beat  clothed  people  on  earth. 

Allow  me  to  give  ;.n  example :  Food  for  tbe 
American  worker  la  the  best  buy  In  the 
world.  Only  7  years  ago  a  factory  employee 
had  to  work  &!  hours  to  feed  an  average- 
size  family  a  montli.  Today  he  works  less 
than  40  hours  to  do  the  same.  And  labor 
receives  almost  as  much  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  M  the  farmer.  Of  the  $57.7  billion 
Americans  spent  for  food  In  1968,  for  ex- 
ample, the  producer  received  $204  billion, 
and  labor  received  $17.5  billion.  Tbe  re- 
mainder went  for  processing,  transportation, 
taxes,   and  other   costs. 

With  the  migration  of  people  to  urban 
areas,  county  agents  are  called  upon  to  help 
urbanltes  with  their  problems.  Nothing  Is 
so  constant  as  change,  and  the  county  agents 
must  change  with  the  times. 


LAS  VEGAS:  IDEAL  CONVENTION 
SITE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  I  requested  that  an  entry  be 
made  in  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
item  was  an  editorial  that  had  appeared 
in  a  newspaper  in  my  home  city,  the 
Las  Vegas  Review  Journal.  It  castigated 
the  American  Medical  Association  for 
issuing  a  public  statement  that  the  city 
of  Las  Vegas  was  not  a  fit  place  to  hold 
their  annual  convention. 

As  a  result,  I  received  many  letters 
from  doctors  throughout  the  United 
States,  all  of  whom  indicated  an  interest 
in  visiting  Las  Vegas  as  soon  and  as 
often  as  possible.  One  doctor  stated  that 
he  would  much  rather  go  to  Las  Vegas 
than  attend  an  AMA  convention. 

My  purpose  in  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  to  re- 
mind the  American  Medical  Association 
that  many  of  their  kindred  organiza- 
tions have  enjoyed  well-attended  con- 
ventions In  the  greatest  convention  city 


of  them  all.  Las  Vegas.  Nev.  A  partial 
list  is  as  follows: 

American  College  of  Foot  Surgeona. 
February  16-18.  19M. 

Western  Society  ol  Perlodontolocy, 
March  15-17.  1959. 

American  Surgical  Trade  Association. 
western  region.  April  21-23,  1959. 

Paclfl«  Coaat  Oto-Opthalmoiofleal, 
Mar  3-7,  1959. 

California  Society  of  Amerlean  Oolligd 
of  General  Practitioners  in  Oetoop»tlU« 
ModlclSM  Mid  •uricrr.  •ducaltooal  ton- 
fertno0«  lopUmber  l»O0,  IfM, 

Waetom  §UU$  OMoop*thl«  fodotr  of 
ProetoloffF.  October  ft-7,  IfM, 

American  Academy  of  Oeneral  Prac- 
tice, flan  Dt«fo,  CftUf ,  ehiMMdr,  Novembtr 
12-U,  1M«. 

Pacific  Coast  Fertility  Society,  Novem- 
ber 12>15,  1959. 

Intermotmtaln  Pediatric  Society, 
March  27-28.  1960. 

Western  Society  of  Perlodontolocy, 
March  27-29.  1960. 

Southwestern  Surgical  Congress. 
March  28-31.  1960. 

Society  of  Orthotlsts  and  Prosthetists, 
May  14-15.  1960. 

Southwest  Obstetrical  and  Gynecologi- 
cal Society,  Pacific  Coast  Pertilitj  So- 
ciety, November  10-13.  1960. 

International  College  of  Surgeons, 
western  region,  November  20-22,  1960. 

American  Uro logical  Association,  west- 
em  section,  February  6-9,  1961. 

Western  Society  of  Perlodontology, 
March   1961. 

American  Surgical  Trade  Association, 
western  region.  May  18-19.  1961. 

National  ChircH^ractlc  Association. 
June  11-16.  1961. 

In  addition  to  the  above  is  the  follow- 
ing partial  list  of  medical  meetings 
scheduled  for  the  future. 

American  Osteopathic  Association. 
January  15-18.  1962. 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
March  25-31,  1962. 

American  Academy  of  General  Prac- 
tice. AprU  8-12,  1962. 

American  College  of  Proctology,  spring, 
1963. 

American  Society  of  Oral  Surgeons. 
November  4-7.   1964. 

American  Dental  Association.  Novem- 
ber 1965. 

American  Society  of  Plastic  and  Re- 
constructive Surgery,  fall,  1967. 

I  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  contact 
the  various  groups  and  request  a  report 
on  the  experience  their  conventions  have 
had  in  Las  Vegas. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS, 
1ST  SESSION.  87TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
draws  to  a  close,  I  would  like  to  submit 
a  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
dxu-ing  this  session,  together  with  an  es- 
timate of  what  we  shall  try  to  accom- 
plish during  the  next  session. 

This  has  marked  my  first  session  as 
chairman  of  this  committee,  having  siic- 


ceeded  the  late,  beloved  Senator  from 
Montana,  Jim  Murray. 

Beginning  with  a  new  Congress  and 
A  new  administration,  our  work  began 
early  with  processing  the  executive  nom- 
inations for  Cabinet  and  other  high  level 
posltioas  requiring  Senate  eot\flrmation. 
We  have  continued  with  a  great  number 
of  hearings  into  all  phases  of  committee 
jurisdiction, 

Ths  goals  s«t  by  th«  eommlttos  have 
been  important,  and  in  my  estimation 
W9  have  Meempllsliod  a  great  deal.  We 
have  also  set  the  sugs  to  amvimpllsh 
more  In  the  sseond  somilon  of  this  Con- 
urtm  In  the  areas  of  unnnhhed  busi- 
ness. Thus  far,  43  bllU  have  been  proe- 
e«wd  by  our  committee  and  signed  Into 
law  by  the  President,  We  rseognlze  that 
ntfflibers  akme  are  not  stgniflesnt,  but 
it  la  Important  to  remember  that  the 
leglflatlon  before  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  covers  diverse 
subjects  from  minerals  to  territories.  I 
believe  the  number  of  bills  referred  to 
our  committee  iz  the  second  highest  re- 
ferred to  any  committee  of  the  Senate, 
with  only  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ceiving more. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  the  major 
areas  of  activity  and  accomplishment 
for  the  record,  bearing  In  mind  that  the 
overall  goal  we  are  trying  to  achieve  is 
Uie  conservation  and  wise  utilization  of 
our  natural  and  human  resources. 
KECRiATTON  nsowcra 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Biblx],  has  re- 
ported 36  bills  relating  to  the  National 
Park  Service.  Outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources are  among  the  most  valuable  we 
possess  as  a  Nation.  As  our  population 
mushrooms  we  must  increase  our  activi- 
ties in  this  area. 

i:>uring  this  session  the  committee 
achieved  many  of  the  goals  we  set  out 
to  accomplish. 

One  of  the  Nation's  most  pressing 
needs  Is  the  development  of  adequate 
facilities  for  our  people  to  secure  healthy 
outdoor  ex»-cisc  and  recreation.  Oiu: 
fine  system  of  national  parks  and  for- 
ests along  with  our  growing  system  of 
State  parks  and  forests  provide  Ameri- 
ca with  great  scenic  and  recreational 
assets. 

A  major  accomplishment  which  de- 
serves special  mention  was  the  passage 
of  S.  174,  the  wilderness  bill.  By  using 
the  unique  opportunity  to  preserve  ex- 
isting Federal  lands  for  the  permanent 
good  of  all  of  the  people,  a  relatively 
small  but  vital  scenic,  scientific,  and  rec- 
reational resource  may  be  kept  forever 
natural  This  bill  is  the  culmination  of 
many  years  of  hard  work  by  many  dedi- 
cated people.  I  believe  the  committee 
found  a  way  to  provide  sensible  protec- 
tion for  existing  rights  and  to  preserve 
the  great  natural  beauty  of  our  wilder- 
ness areas  for  all  time. 

America's  coastal  shorelines  and  In- 
land waters  have  a  great  recreational  po- 
tential. 8.  543,  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate almost  unanimously,  i*ill  provide  for 
Federal -State  cooperation  in  a  great  na- 
tional tmdertaklng  of  encouraging  the 
retention  for  public  use  of  the  now  fast 
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shrinking  unspoiled  areas  on  seashores, 
lakes,  and  rivers.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  study  16  specific  areas,  on 
both  coasts  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  as  well  as  Lake  Ta- 
hoe  and  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  12,000 
lakes  and  21,000  major  streams  in  the 
national  forests  which  lie  in  41  States 
will  be  reviewed  by  U)e  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. The  States  will  be  aided  In 
a  positive  way  to  acquire,  develop,  and 
maintain  coastal,  lake,  and  river  shore- 
line. 

Early  In  ths  session  the  Congress  ex- 
tended the  rsportlnir  date  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Rosources  Review  Com- 
mission study.  ThI*  action  will  permit 
a  comprehensive  and  complete  report 
from  that  agency,  which  was  established 
throtigh  the  efforts  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

Several  specific  recreational  areas  bills 
were  considered  and  passed.  Cape  Cod 
is  now  a  new  addition  to  our  great  sys- 
tem of  national  parks.  The  C.  Ic  O.  Canal 
way  along  the  Potomac  River  Is  pro- 
tected. The  threat  that  the  view  from 
President  George  Washington's  home  at 
Mount  Vernon  would  be  marred  by  a 
sewage  treatment  plant  and  hodge  ixidge 
development  has  been  stopE>ed. 

The  Senate  passed  committee  bills  to 
create  new  parks  at  Point  Reyes.  Calif., 
and  at  Great  Basin  in  Nevada. 

Work  has  gone  forward  on  suggested 
park  areas  at  Padre  Island.  Tex.,  the 
Current  and  Eleven  Point  Rivers  in  Mis- 
souri. Sleeping  Bear  and  Pictured  Rocks 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  Oregon  and 
Indiana  Dunes.  Further  field  hearings 
will  be  held  during  the  recess  so  that 
action  may  be  taken  on  a  number  of 
these  proposals  in  the  next  session. 

WATXE   AND   LAND    RESOU«CES   DEVELOPMENT 

PLANNING 

America's  expanding  population  will 
require  by  the  year  2000  that  this  Nation 
apply  a  degree  of  prudence  to  land  and 
water  management  which  will  dwarf 
whatever  achievements  we  believe  we 
have  reached  today. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  our  type  of 
society  will  be  the  wisdom  we  show  in 
finding  water  and  resource  management 
techniques  which  enhance  the  vigor  of 
our  political  structure.  Extensive  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  two  major  bills, 
S.  239  and  S.  2246.  If  enacted,  S.  239 
would  create  a  Council  of  Conservation 
Advisers  in  the  OflSce  of  the  President. 
A  water  resources  planning  council 
would  be  created  at  the  Cabinet  level  if 
S.  2246  Is  adopted. 

These  bills  constitute  major  legisla- 
tion and  thus  will  receive  careful  scru- 
tiny and  review.  While  the  work  of  the 
committee  on  this  legislation  is  well  im- 
derway  it  is  far  from  complete,  and  we 
exf>ect  to  proceed  with  our  deliberations 
in  the  second  session. 

The  committee  acted  on  11  bills 
dealing  with  irrigation  and  reclamation 
which  were  subsequently  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

These  ranged  from  the  authorization 
of  the  Navajo-San  Juan  projects  as  par- 
ticipating units  of  the  upper  Colorado 
River  storage  project  to  committee  ap- 
proval of  extending  compact  negotia- 


tions among  the  States  along  the  Little 
Missouri  River. 

Three  other  bills,  S.  230,  authorizing 
the  Garrison  diversion  project,  S.  970, 
the  Nebraska  mid-State  project,  and  S. 
2008,  amending  the  Spokane  Valley 
Project  Act,  have  been  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  committee. 

Hearings  have  been  held  on  other 
bills  In  this  subject  area  by  the  commit- 
tee. Irrigation  and  reclamation  activ- 
ity continues  to  be  an  Important  func- 
tion of  the  committee, 

SALIWS  WATBS 

On  much  of  the  earth's  surface  man 
is  foreclosed  from  teal  opportunity  be- 
cause of  chronic  shortages  of  usable 
water.  In  many  places  the  available 
water  is  either  salty  or  alkaline  and  thtis 
unusable. 

Projects  to  make  water  usable  have  oc- 
cupied much  of  man's  effort  since  the 
t}eginning  of  time  but,  at  long  last,  we 
hope  we  are  reaching  the  point  where 
the  removal  of  salts  and  alkalies  from 
water  will  be  an  economic  reality. 

Our  committee  recognizes  that  success 
in  this  important  scientific  endeavor  re- 
quires meaningful  efforts  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  Interior  Committee  reported 
S.  2156.  a  bill  to  extend  and  revitalize 
the  saline  water  program.  After  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  we  sent  the  Pres- 
ident a  bill  which  authorizes  $75  million 
over  a  6-year  period  for  research  and 
development. 

We  also  extended  the  period  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  plants 
from  7  to  12  years  as  well  as  protected 
the  right  of  the  public  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  research  done  with  public  funds. 

Five  demonstration  plants  are  now  in 
process;  the  Freeport  plant  was  tempo- 
rarily disabled  by  Hurricane  Carla.  We 
expect  the  cost  of  converting  water  to  go 
down  below  $1  per  thousand  gallons  soon. 
With  the  accelerated  research  author- 
ized this  year  we  hope  we  will  have  the 
cost  come  closer  to  the  average  of  30 
cents  E>er  thousand  gallons  which  is  the 
average  in  the  Nation. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  beneficial  con- 
version of  saline  water  is  one  of  the  great 
hopes  of  mankind.  It  is  a  powerful 
weapon  with  which  great  good  can  be 
done  not  only  in  our  own  country  but  in 
the  arid  regions  throughout  the  world. 

I  think  the  action  of  Congress  to  con- 
tinue our  advance  in  this  field  is  one  of 
the  most  constructive  acts  accomplished 
this  year. 

MINERALS    AND    FUELS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Minerals  under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  IMr.  Carroll]  has^ given  con- 
sideration to  two  major  bills.  One,  by 
the  Senators  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson  and  Mr.  Jackson],  S.  981, 
would  extend  the  authority  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  to  areas  outside  the 
national  domain.  This  bill  passed  the 
Senate.  If  enacted,  it  will  facilitate  otir 
research  and  knowledge  of  the  ocean  and 
other  areas  outside  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  the  Greo- 
loglcal  Survey  is  now  limited. 

S.  1747  would  stabilize  the  lead  and 
zinc  industry.  The  Minerals  Subcom- 
mittee held  several  public  hearings  this 


year  on  the  problems  facing  this  troubled 
domestic  industry.  The  solution  appears 
to  be  a  tighter  control  of  the  abundant 
supplies  available  for  a  reduced  market. 
The  oversupply  is  caused  by  excessive 
imports  of  foreign  production.  8.  1747 
is  intended  to  bring  a  balance  to  the 
market  whereby  both  the  domestic  and 
foreign  producer  will  benefit.  Because 
of  a  UrtfT  feature  in  the  bill,  after  It  was 
reported  by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  it  was  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee, 

One  of  the  more  significant  actions 
taken  by  the  committee  was  the  ap- 
proval of  Senate  Resolution  10ft,  provid- 
ing for  a  national  fuels  and  energy  study. 

It  was  felt  by  the  committee  that  It  Is 
Important  for  Congress  to  have  a  careful 
appraisal  of  our  present  and  potential 
fuel  supplies  and  requirements.  The 
committee  has  already  imdertaken  the 
preliminary  efforts  toward  a  complete 
and  thorough  study. 

With  the  passage  of  Senate  Resolution 
105.  the  Senate  has  authorized  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  committee  to  com- 
plete this  work. 

INDIAN    AITAHS 

The  Government's  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  Indian  affairs  continues  to  be 
an  important  one,  involving  the  lives  of 
nearly  a  half  million  Indians  in  this 
country. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Citurch]  held  numer- 
ous meetings  and  was  confronted  with 
considerable  legislation.  Twenty -nine 
bills  reported  by  the  committee  relating 
to  Indians  have  passed  the  Senate. 
Many  of  these  have  t>ecome  law. 

S.  108  is  intended  to  aid  Indians  in 
securing  industrial  and  economic  devel- 
opment by  allowing  a  longer  leasing  of 
Indian  lands.  Present  law  limits  leases 
to  25  years.  S.  108,  which  ptissed  the 
Senate,  permits  leases  up  to  99  years, 
thus  attracting  long-term  development. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act 
was  amended  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  to  April  10, 1967.  Additional 
time  is  needed  to  complete  action  on 
pending  dockets. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  and  diflfi- 
cult  problems  in  Indian  matters  relates 
to  Indian  heirship  lands.  Last  January 
the  committee  issued  a  two-part  study 
on  heirship  lands.  A  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject, S.  1392,  was  introduced  based  on 
the  study,  and  hearings  were  held  dur- 
ing this  session.  About  50  percent  of  all 
Indian  allotted  lands  are  in  heirship 
status.  The  cost  of  administering  this 
land  is  high  and  the  benefits  to  the  In- 
dians appear  to  be  little.  Proper  dis- 
position of  these  lands  is  a  major  target 
of  the  committee  and  would  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Indians  and  the 
Government.  Although  action  could  not 
be  taken  this  year,  it  is  one  of  the  "must" 
items  for  the  next  session  of  Congress  by 
the  committee. 

INSULAR  AFT  AIRS 

The  responsibility  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  includes  juris- 
diction over  the  territories  owned  by  the 
United  States  far  from  the  continent. 
This  involves  the  welfare  of  the  people 
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of  Guam  and  American  Samoa  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  committee  approved  legislation  to 
Increase  self-government  in  Puerto  Rico 
by  removing  a  federally  imposed  limita- 
tion on  borrowing  authority  by  the 
Commonwealth  and  its  mimicipalities. 

In  the  Virgin  Islands  recent  growth  has 
greatly  increased  the  need  for  additional 
electric  power  generating  facilities. 
Two  5,000-kilowatt  generators  will  be 
installed  in  the  islands  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  a  bill  to  permit  the  Govern- 
ment-owned Virgin  Islands  Corporation 
to  increase  its  borrowing  authority. 

Further  inquiry  will  be  made  into  legis- 
lation pending  before  the  committee  to 
authorize  representation  in  V/ashington 
by  an  elected  delegate  from  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

PKOGRAM   TOR   2D  SESSION,   87TH  CONCKKSS 

Despite  the  good  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  this  session  substantial 
tasks  remain  before  the  committee. 
During  the  fall  hearings  will  continue 
on  pending  business  and  staff  work  will 
progress  on  work  conmienced  during  this 
session. 

During  the  second  session  I  look  for- 
ward to  advancement  in  the  following 
fields: 

First.  National  water  resources  plan- 
ning and  achievement  based  on  com- 
prehensive river  basin  development  with 
full  participation  by  State,  Federal,  and 
local  governments. 

Second.  A  continuation  of  the  na- 
tional fuels  study  begun  this  year. 

Third.  Revision  of  the  public  land  laws 
and  assurance  of  multiple-use  manage- 
ment when  applicable  to  public  lands. 

Fourth.  Authorization  of  specific  out- 
door recreation  facilities  and  continued 
appraisal  of  the  resumption  of  interest 
In  our  national  park  system. 

Fifth.  Consideration  of  the  final  re- 
port by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  and  develop- 
ment of  a  national  recreational  policy. 

Sixth.  Improvements  In  our  Indian 
policy  including  concentrated  efforts  to- 
ward solution  of  the  heirship  problem. 

Seventh.  Consideration  of  a  minerals 
policy  for  this  country.  This  question  of 
an  overall  policy  is  one  that  must  be 
answered.  We  have  jumped  from  one 
temporary  program  to  another  since  the 
close  of  World  War  II.  It  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Nation  for  Congress 
to  define  the  policy  guidelines  relating 
to  our  domestic  minerals  industry. 

The  committee  members  have  been 
diligent  in  attention  to  bills  upon  the 
calendar  and  in  their  consideration  of 
national  resource  policy  improvements. 
I  believe  that  the  progress  we  have  made 
is  substantially  greater  than  this  simi- 
mary  would  indicate  because  we  have 
broken  new  ground  and  created  a  new 
zeal  and  interest  in  facing  the  problems 
before  us.  All  of  the  members  deserve 
credit  for  the  hard  work  they  have  done, 
and  I  want  to  express  my  deep  personal 
appreciation  for  their  efforts. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  when  It 
was  necessary  for  me  to  be  absent  from 
the  city  due  to  a  recent  illness,  members 


of  the  committee  carried  out  the  pro- 
gram of  the  committee  in  an  excellent 
fashion.  I  particularly  wish  to  thank  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], who  acted  as  chairman  in  my 
absence. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  cooperation  the  committee 
has  received  from  the  able  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfuld],  in  scheduling  Senate  con- 
sideration of  bills  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  looking  forward  to  next 
year  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  con- 
tinued progress  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  under  his  able  and  dedicated 
leadership. 

TREASURY  POSITION  ON  DEPLE- 
TION CUTOFF  POINT  FOR  THE 
URANIUM  AND  CRUSHED  STONE 
INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
uranium  and  crushed  stone  industries 
have  been  very  much  concerned  about  a 
recent  retroactive  change  In  the  policy 
of  the  Treasury  Department  with  re- 
spect to  the  cutoff  point  for  depletion 
purposes  as  it  applies  to  their  indus- 
tries. The  effect  of  the  change  was  to 
disallow  the  concentrating  of  uranium 
into  yellow  cake  as  part  of  mining  for 
depletion  purposes;  and  to  disallow 
crushing  and  grinding  as  part  of  mining 
for  depletion  purposes  with  respect  to 
the  crushed  stone  industry,  including 
limestone,  granite,  and  marble. 

As  a  result.  I  introduced  S.  2452  to  re- 
store the  historical  practice  of  allowing 
such  processes  and  intended  to  offer  it 
as  an  amendment  to  HJl.  7057  when  It 
was  considered  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  August  30.  However,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Stanley 
E.  Surrey  agreed  at  the  August  30  meet- 
ing to  reverse  the  new  Treasury  policy, 
with  respect  to  years  prior  to  1961. 
Therefore.  I  did  not  offer  my  bill  as  an 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  my- 
self and  Secretary  Surrey  confirming 
this  understanding  be  included  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Seftzmbik  6,    1961. 
Mr.  Stanlit  S.  SuiuiET. 

Assistant     Secretary,     Department     of     the 
Treasury,  Washington,  D.C. 

DsAR  Mr.  Surrey:  As  you  know,  I  Intro- 
duced S.  2452  with  the  Intention  of  pressing 
for  Its  approval  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. However,  during  the  discussion  of 
H.R.  7057  before  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
and  other  members  of  the  committee  were 
pleased  by  your  statement  that  the  Treasury 
felt  that  it  could  handle  administratively  the 
problems  which  S.  2452  sought  to  handle  leg- 
islatively for  the  uranium  industry  and  the 
crushed  stone  industry  (including  limestone, 
granite,  marble,  and  the  like),  at  least  for 
the  years  prior  to  1981. 

In  accordance  with  our  brief  personal  con- 
versation after  the  meeting,  this  letter  is  a 
request   that    you   confirm   in    writing   the 


statements  you  made  to  the  committee  with 
resjsect  to  the  cutoff  point  for  years  prior 
to  1981  for  uranium  and  for  the  crushed 
stone  industry.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Treasury  position  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  concentrating  of  uranium  Into  yel- 
low cake  will  be  treated  as  part  of  mining 
for  depletion  purposes  for  all  years  prior  to 
1961,  as  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past. 

2.  For  the  crushed  stone  industry,  includ- 
ing limestone,  granite,  marble,  and  the  like, 
for  years  prior  to  1981  crushing  and  grind- 
ing but  not  fine  pulverization  will  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  mining  for  depletion  pur- 
poses. It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
the  Service  proposes  to  modify  revenue  rul- 
ing 61-17  to  reflect  this  decision. 

As  you  have  pointed  out,  there  Is  a  prob- 
lem in  determining  where  grinding  ends  and 
fine  pulverization  begins,  but  this  is  a  prob- 
lem that  the  service  and  members  of  the  in- 
dustry have  had  to  face  for  many  years.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  commitment 
which  you  made  In  the  executive  session  of 
the  Finance  Committee  last  week  on  behalf 
of  the  service  to  allow  crushing  and  grinding 
but  not  fine  pulverization  to  the  crushed 
stone  industry  is  not  intended  to  foreclose 
either  the  service  or  members  of  the  industry 
from  arguing  as  to  where  fine  pulverization 
begins. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  confirmation 
of  my  understanding  as  above  set  forth  at 
yo\ir  earliest  possible  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Wallacs  F.  BEMNm. 

TRKASURT  DxpArrmirr, 
Wa:^hington,  D.C,  September  19,  1991. 
Hon.  V/alu^cx  F.  BENifrrr, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Bennett:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  September  6,  1961,  in  which 
you  request  the  position  of  the  Treasury 
with  respect  to  the  cutoff  point  for  deple- 
tion purposes  for  uranium  and  for  the 
crushed  stone  industry  for  years  beginning 
before  January  1,  1961. 

In  the  case  of  uranium,  several  unpub- 
lished ruling  letters  have  been  sent  to  tax- 
payers in  the  past.  These  ruling  letters 
took  the  position  that  the  cutoff  point  for 
uranium  occurs  after  the  tiranlum  has  been 
processed  into  so-called  yellow  cake.  This 
position  is  to  be  maintained  for  all  taxpay- 
ers processing  uranium  into  yellow  cake  for 
the  years  prior  to  1961.  If,  because  of  addi- 
tional Information  acquired  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  uranium  Industry,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  proposes  a  change  in  this 
cutoff  point  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
such  change  would  be  applied  prospectively 
from  the  time  the  new  position  is  talcen. 

In  the  case  of  the  crushed  stone  industry, 
the  question  of  the  cutoff  point  for  years 
prior  to  1961  has  been  raised  by  various 
Industry  members.  Several  conferences  have 
been  held  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
at  which  these  industry  representatives  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views.  As  a  result  of  these  conferences,  the 
Revenue  Service  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that,  for  years  prior  to  1961,  crushing  and 
grinding  should  be  treated  as  allowable 
mining  processes.  In  order  to  reflect  this 
decision,  the  Revenue  Service  proposes  to 
modify  Revenue  ruling  81-17. 

Although  it  has  been  contended  that 
there  are  no  clear-cut  definitions  of  the 
terms  "crushing"  and  "grinding"  in  the 
crushed  stone  industry,  it  is  clear  that 
neither  term  includes  fine  pulverization. 
Therefore,  the  Service  is  also  actively  con- 
sidering the  question  of  the  point  at  which 
further  size  reduction  of  crushed  stone 
should  be  disallowed  as  fine  pulverlBStlon. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  this  question  can  be  re- 
solved in  the  near  futxire. 
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I   hope   that  this  confirms   your   under- 
standing   of    the    Treasury    poeition    with 
respect   to  these  matters. 
Sincerely  youre. 

1    Staitlet  8.  SxTntrr. 


VAST  MAJORITY  OP  THE  PEOPLE  OP 
UTAH  OPPOSE  FEDERAL  CON- 
STRUCTION OP  UPPER  COLORADO 
PROJECT  TRANSMISSION  LINES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  Utah  oppose 
Federal  construction  of  transmission 
lines  to  serve  the  upper  Colorado  River 
storage  project.  They  believe  that  water 
conservation  and  development  is  much 
more  important  than  public  power. 
Therefore,  they  resent  the  loss  to  irriga- 
tion projects  of  $160  million  to  build 
public  power  transmission  lines.  Like- 
wise, they  oppose  the  initial  Federal  in- 
vestment of  $136  million  by  the  Federal 
taxpayers,  which  should  go  to  vitally 
needed  irrigation  projects  rather  than 
to  unneeded  powerllnes  which  duplicate 
existing  private  lines. 

The  people  of  Utah  know  that  power 
from  the  upper  Colorado  project  will  be 
delivered  to  load  centers  in  the  upper 
basin  at  a  cost  of  6  mills,  regardless  of 
who  builds  the  lines.  They  know  that 
preference  customers  can  obtain  the 
power  at  these  load  centers  at  6  mills. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  some  of  the  leading  Utah  organiza- 
tions which  have  passed  resolutions  in 
opposition  to  Federal  construction  of  the 
lines  be  included  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

List  or  Utah  Organizatioms  Which  Hatz 
Pas&xo  Resolutioks  in  OpposmoH  TO 
Federal  CoNsTRucrnoN  or  Power  Trans- 
mission Lines  To  Serve  the  TTpper  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project 

Apartment  Association  of  Utah. 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America. 

Central  Utah  Federation  of  Labor.  APIj- 
CIO. 

Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 

Home  Builders  Association  of  Greater  Salt 
Lake. 

Illuminating  Engineering  Society. 

Industrial  Relatlona  Council. 

Intermountain  Electrical  Association. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  Local  57. 

Liberty  Fuel  Co. 

Metropolitan  Wateb'  District  of  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Ogden  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Provo  Water  Users  Association. 

Salt  Lake  Association  of  Insurance  Agents. 

Salt  Lake  Butchers  &  Grocers  Association. 

Salt  Lake  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Salt  lAke  City  Jaycees. 

Bait  Lake  Real  Estate  Board. 

Salt  Lake  Retail  Grocers  AssocUtlon. 

Twenty-One  Counties  Committee. 

Utah  Bankers  Association. 

Utah  Building  &.  Construction  Congress. 

Utah  Consumers  Finance  Association. 

Utah  Engineering  Council. 

Utah  Fximlture  Association. 

Utah  Home  Builders  Association. 

Utah  Manufacturera  Association. 

Utah  Mining  Association. 

Utah  Motor  Transportation  Association. 
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Utah  Plumbing  and  Heating  ContnMrtors 
Association. 

Utah  State  Medical  Association. 
Utah  State  Restaurant  Association. 
Utah  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 
Utah  Taxpayers  Association. 
Utah  Water  Users  Association. 
Utah-Wyoming  Coal  Operators  Association. 
Weber  County  Industrial  Bureau. 


CENTRAL  UTAH  FEDERATION  OF 
LABOR  AFL-CIO  OPPOSES  FED- 
ERAL CONSTRUCTION  OP  UPPER 
COLORADO  PROJECT  TRANSMIS- 
SION LINES 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Twice  in  the  past  6 
months  the  Central  Utah  Federation  of 
Labor,  AFL-CIO,  has  advised  me  of  Its 
opposition  to  Federal  construction  of 
transmission  lines  to  serve  the  upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project.  The 
federation  is  obviously  motivated  solely 
by  its  wish  to  do  what  is  best  for  Utah 
and  for  Utah  workers. 

I  join  the  federation  in  its  position,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Lamont.  secretary  of  the  fed- 
eration, be  Included  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Central  Utah  Federation  or 

Labor,  AFL-CIO, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  September  12. 1961. 
Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  At  our  meeting  held  re- 
cently by  the  Central  Utah  Federation  of 
Labor  in  Salt  Lake  City,  our  members  in- 
structed me  write  to  you  and  protest  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  bill  9076. 

We,  the  affiliated  unions  of  the  Central 
Utah  Federation  of  Labor,  still  feel  that  these 
transmission  lines  should  not  be  buUt  by  the 
public  power  interests  but  by  private  power 
utUities  whose  employees  are  local  people  and 
who  have  the  Interests  of  the  State  of  Utah 
at  heart,  and  whose  jobs  at  this  time  are 
being  threatened  by  this  bill. 

I  am  asking  you  at  this  time  that  when 
this  bill  comes  up  to  the  Senate  for  action 
please  vote  "no." 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  M.  Lamont, 

Secretary. 


FIVE  IMPORTANT  UTAH  PREFER- 
ENCE CUSTOMERS  OPPOSE  FED- 
ERAL CONSTRUCTION  OF  UPPER 
COLORADO  PROJECT  TRANSMIS- 
SION LINES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  represented  to  Congress  that  cer- 
tain public  power  groups  speak  for  all 
of  Utah's  preference  customers,  who  un- 
der federal  laws  are  given  first  prefer- 
ence to  buy  power  frwn  reclamation 
projects.  I  have  received  commimica- 
tions  from  five  municipalities  in  Utah — 
the  cities  of  Blanding,  Brigham  City, 
Helper,  Monticello,  and  Price — who  make 
it  quite  clear  that  they  oppose  Federal 
construction  of  the  transmission  lines  to 
serve  the  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project.  Rather,  they  believe  that  the 
private  utilities  should  be  permitted  to 
do  the  job  and  save  an  Initial  investment 


cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayers  of  $136 

million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
letters  i^ppear  in  the  Rkcori}  f(dlowing 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Jxnn  20,  1961. 
Re    transmission    of    power    to    preference 
users  from  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project. 
The  Honorable  Carl  Hatdek, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatden:  At  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Blanding  City  Coxmcil,  held  on 
the  above  date,  the  referenced  matter  was 
thoroughly  discussed.  Following  the  disctis- 
slon,  this  letter  as  an  expression  o*  the  coun- 
cils' feeling,  was  ordered  submitted. 

Our  interpretation  of  the  law  Is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  we  have  certain  rights  as  preference 
users  to  power  which  will  be  generated  In 
connection  with  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project.  With  respect  to  those  rights  and 
our  position  regarding  them,  please  be  ad- 
vised that  although  certain  associations  or 
groups  have  indicated  that  they  spwak  for 
us  and  represent  us  in  this  matter,  we  have 
not  affiliated  with  any  group  or  association 
and  this  letter  represents  solely  the  position 
and  attitude  of  the  governing  body  of  this 
city  as  well  as  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  citizens  whom  we  represent.  We  have 
not  been  and  do  not  now  choose  to  be  rep- 
resented by,  or  intervened  for,  by  any  in- 
termediate group,  and  elect  to  deal  directly 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  ourselves 
in  this  matter. 

For  the  past  several  years  our  electric  en- 
ergy needs  have  been  served  by  the  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Co.  Our  association  with 
them  has  been  highly  satisfactory  and  it  Is 
our  hope  that  the  future  will  afford  them  and 
others  in  the  public  utUlty  field,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  In  the  free  enterprise 
service  which  has  proved  so  worthwhile  and 
necessary  in  the  growth  of  our  great  land. 

Further,  It  Is  our  feeling  that  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  construct  power  trans- 
mission lines,  duplicating  the  already  exist- 
ing lines  of  privately  owned  power  companies 
is  not  only  a  waste  of  the  tax  dollar  but  a 
marked  encroachment  upon  the  free  enter- 
prise system  to  which  thU  Nation  owes  its 
existence. 

We  shall  appreciate  your  consideration  of 
these  views  during  the  period  of  your  de- 
liberations concerning  appropriations  for  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  project. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Blanding  City  Council: 
William  Rilxt  Hitxst, 

Mayor. 

Brigham  Crrr  Corp.. 
BHgham  City,  Utah,  June  29, 1961. 
The  Honorable  Senator   Carl  Hatden. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatden:  This  letter  con- 
cerns our  feelings  relative  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  electric  power  from  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  to  preference  users  such 
as  our  city. 

We  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Intermountain  Consumers  Power  Association 
officials  do  not,  in  fact,  represent  this  com- 
munity's thinking  In  this  matter,  nor  does 
the  Colorado  Blver  Basin  Consumers  Power, 
Inc.,  represent  our  community.  It  is  our 
feeing  that,  under  the  law,  we  have  rights 
as  preference  users  of  this  power  and  that 
these  rights  are  valid  without  the  inter- 
vention of  an  intermediate  party.  It  would 
be  our  choice  to  deal  directly  with  the  Bu- 
reau   of    Reclamation    ourselves,    providing 
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there  1b  benefit  to  our  city  to  pxirchaae  power 
from  the  Colorado  River  project. 

Further,  we  have  had  satisfactory  rela- 
tions with  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  C3o.  on 
our  power  supply  for  many  years.  Inas- 
much as  there  wUl  be  necessity  to  further 
transport  the  power  from  lead  centers,  we 
feel  that  satisfactory  agreements  can  be 
worlud  out  with  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 
to  wheel  the  project  power  to  the  preference 
customers.  It  Is  also  our  feeling  that,  since 
we  wo\ild  deal  directly  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  In  any  event,  that  the  Bureau 
too,  should  work  out  wheeling  agreements 
■with  the  utility  to  avoid  imnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  facilities  which  cost  us  all,  as  tax- 
payers, additional  money.  We  believe  that 
the  cost  of  power  to  preference  customers 
would  be  no  mcve  under  this  arrangement 
than  If  the  Bureau  undertook  to  build  du- 
plicating transmission  lines. 

In  your  deliberations,  concerning  appro- 
priations for  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  would  you  please  consider  these 
views. 

Very  truly  yours, 

RUEL  M.   ESKELSXN, 

Mayor. 
vxu.  l.  pxtcbson, 
Olov  Zundel, 
John  Hadiixlo, 
Don  E.  Chasz, 

Councilmen. 

HzLPn  Municipal  Corp., 
Helper,  Utah,  July  3,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Casl  Hatoen, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Senator  Hatden:  Officials  of  the 
Intermountaln  Consumers  Power  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  have  stated  that  they  represent  all 
of  the  communities  operating  municipal 
electric  systems  In  Utah.  In  the  case  of 
Helper  City,  this  simply  is  not  true. 

For  many  years  Helper  City  has  piirchased 
electric  power  from  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co., 
at  resale  or  wholesale  rates.  These  rates 
compare  very  favorably  with  other  areas,  our 
relations  with  the  investor -owned  utility 
have  been  good  and  said  utility  pays  taxes 
for  the  support  of  our  schools,  roads,  local 
and  Federal  governments.  We  are  also  very 
much  Interested  In  the  Investor-owned  com- 
pany's steam  generating  plants  which  are 
located  In  our  county,  using  coal  that  Is 
mined  by  our  people. 

We  feel  that  the  Job  of  wheeling  project 
power  to  customers  should  be  done  by  the 
Investor-owned  utilities  who  pay  taxes  in 
support  of  our  schools  and  government.  We 
believe  that  these  companies  can  deliver  the 
project  power  at  a  saving  to  the  taxpayer  and 
at  no  increase  in  cost  to  the  project  custo- 
mers. We  do  not  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  In  competition  with  its  taz- 
paylng  citizens. 

We  respectfully  request  that  yoiu-  commit- 
tee   consider    these    views    in    appropriating 
funds  for  the  upper  Colorado  storage  project. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Chris  P.  Joutlas, 

Mayor. 
Stan  J.  Diamanti, 
Luke  Cormani, 
Albert  S.  Veltri, 
William    J.    Honter, 
Arthur  Dalpiaz, 

Councilmen. 

July  6. 1961. 
Hon.  CI.ARENCE  Cannon, 
House  Appropriations   Committee, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  concerns  our  feelings 
relative  to  the  transmission  of  electric  power 
from  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  to 
preference  users  such  as  our  city. 

We  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Intermountaln  Consumers  Power  Association 
officials  do  not,  in  fact,  represent  this  com- 


munity's thinking  in  this  matter,  nor  does 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Consumers  Power, 
Inc.,  represent  our  community.  It  Is  our 
feeling  that,  under  the  law,  we  have  rights 
as  preference  users  of  this  power  and  that 
these  rights  are  valid  without  the  Interven- 
tion of  an  intermediate  party.  It  would  be 
our  choice  to  deal  directly  with  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  ourselves,  providing  there  is 
benefit  to  our  city  to  purchase  power  from 
the  Colorado  River  project. 

Further,  we  have  had  satisfactory  rela- 
tions with  Utah  Power  Sc  Light  Co.  on  our 
power  supply  for  many  years.  Inasmuch  as 
there  will  be  necessity  to  further  transport 
the  project  power  from  load  centers  to  our 
city,  and  our  present  supplier  already  has 
facilities  in  place  to  do  this  Job,  we  feel  that 
we  can  work  out  satisfactory  agreements 
with  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  to  wheel  proj- 
ect power  to  us.  It  is  also  oiur  feeling  that, 
since  we  would  deal  directly  with  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  in  any  event,  that  the  Bureau 
too,  should  work  out  wheeling  agreements 
with  the  utility  to  avoid  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  facilities  which  cost  us  all,  as  tax- 
payers, additional  money.  We  believe  that 
the  cost  of  power  to  us  would  be  no  more 
under  this  arrangement  than  if  the  Bureau 
undertook  to  build  duplicating  transmission 
lines. 

In    your   deliberations   concerning   appro- 
priations for  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect, would  you  please  consider  these  views. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Morris  E.  Nelson, 
Mayor.  City  of  Monticello,  Utah. 
Philip   K.   Palmer, 

Office  Manager. 


JULT    11.    1961. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Carl  Hatden, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatden:  At  our  regular 
meeting  of  July  10.  1961,  the  subject  of 
transmission  of  electric  (>ower  from  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  was  discussed 
as  it  relates  to  preference  users,  which  in- 
cludes our  city. 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that 
possibly  the  Intermountaln  Consumer  Power 
Association  and  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Consumers  Power,  Inc.,  may  be  representing 
themselves  as  spokesmen  for  our  city.  This 
is  to  advise  that  neither  of  these  organiza- 
tions represent  us  nor  are  we  members  of 
either  association. 

It  is  quite  plain  to  us  that  we  have  rights 
as  preference  users  to  use  of  Colorado  River 
storage  power  and  we  desire  to  make  use  of 
these  rights  by  other  means  and  agencies 
that  are  open  to  us.  rather  than  through 
either  of  the  above  mentioned  associations. 
We  feel  that  if  it  is  of  benefit  to  our  people 
that  we  would  prefer  to  deal  directly  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  the  use  of 
these  rights. 

We  have  been  purchasing  power  from  the 
Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  for  many  years  and 
have  found  this  to  be  a  most  convenient  ar- 
rangement. Our  relationship  with  the  UP. 
&  L.  Co.  Is  one  that  we  value  highly  and  we 
appreciate  the  Investments  that  they  have 
placed  in  our  area  and  the  use  to  which  they 
have  put  our  resources. 

The  Investments  of  the  U.P.  &  L.  Co.  In- 
clude transmission  lines  near  the  area  of 
the  source  of  Colorado  River  storage  power 
and  we  agree  that  we  can  work  out  any 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  utility  to 
wheel  project  power  to  us.  We  also  believe 
that  It  would  be  most  economical  to  have 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  work  out  wheel- 
ing arrani^ements  with  the  utility  since  we 
conceivably  could  be  dealing  directly  with 
the  Bureau.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  best 
method  would  be  to  use  already  existing 
facilities  of  the  utility  to  accomplish  the  task 
of  wheeling  the  power. 


It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  cost  of  the 
power  to  us  would  be  no  more  under  an 
arrangement  of  this  type  than  if  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  undertook  to  build  dupli- 
cating transmission  lines. 

We  would  sincerely  appreciate  your  giving 
our  views  your  consideration  and  ask  that 
they  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
Respectfully  yours, 

William    J.    Welsh,    Jr.. 

Mayor. 
Walter  T.  Axelcaro, 
Harold  O.  Patterick, 
Walter  H.  Maynard, 
Kenneth  Masset. 
Murray   Mathis, 

Councilmen. 


OPERATION  ALERT— CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST  COMMUNISM 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  an  important 
and  vital  program  called  Operation 
Alert,  which  has  recently  been  Initiated 
throughout  the  United  States.  Every 
American  citizen  should  be  made  aware 
of  Operation  Alert — a  program  whose 
ultimate  goal  is  to  stop  the  insidious 
spread  of  communism  within  our  coim- 
try. 

This  drive  Is  based  primarily  on  the 
massive  distribution  of  one  of  the  finest 
books  ever  written  on  communism  in 
America.  This  Is  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  new 
and  enlightening  novel  "Masters  of  De- 
ceit." which  gives  an  authentic  and  real- 
istic account  of  domestic  Communists 
and  their  method  of  operation.  Com- 
munism is  threatening  every  facet  of 
our  American  way  of  life,  and  I  commend 
Mr.  Hoover  on  making  such  a  worthwhile 
document  available  to  the  p>eople. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.C,  Operation  Alert  organiza- 
tion is  doing  one  of  the  most  significant 
jobs  of  distributing  the  book  throughout 
our  Palmetto  State.  Last  month  they 
shipped  5,500  copies  of  Mr.  Hoover's  book 
to  freshmen  entering  24  South  Caro- 
lina universities  and  colleges.  These 
men  and  women  are  doing  their  country 
a  great  service,  as  their  work  on  Opera- 
tion Alert  will  help  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom and  democracy  our  country  cher- 
ishes. 

We  must  not  hide  the  fact  that  danger 
from  Communist  subversion  lies  within 
our  own  midst.  I  hope  men  and  women 
in  every  State  will  take  note  of  the 
Myrtle  Beach  Operation  Alert  and  begin 
a  similar  program  in  their  State. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
I  am  keenly  aware  of  Communist  activity 
in  the  United  States. 

We  have  received  information — and 
I  understand  this  has  been  made  public 
through  the  press — that  the  Communists 
intend  this  week  in  New  York  to  open  up 
a  new  Communist  front  against  the 
Supreme  Court  in  an  attempt  to  reverse 
certain  Supreme  Court  decisions  which 
have  placed  Communists  on  the  run. 

The  movement  takes  on  the  name  of 
the  "National  Assembly  for  Democratic 
Rights,"  but  behind  this  drive  Is  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  has  as  its  ultimate 
goal  the  penetration  of  political,  labor, 
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racial,  religious,  educational,  profes- 
sional, and  other  organizations.  The 
Communists  thus  have  come  out  in  the 
ot>en  with  their  drive  against  the  anti- 
Communist  movements  and  organiza- 
tions in  this  country. 

The  first  goal  of  the  Ccnnmunist  Party 
is  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  upholding  convictions 
under  the  Smith  aid  McCarren  Subver- 
sive Acts. 

I  call  on  Americajis  everywhere  to  join 
Operation  Alert  as  one  of  the  finest 
movements  in  this  country  to  alert  all  of 
our  people,  especially  our  young  people, 
of  the  dangers  of  Communist  activity 
and  how  communifin  spreads  and  tries 
to  take  over  the  miivds  of  our  people. 

I  think  Edgar  Hoover  s  book  "Masters 
of  Deceit"  is  a  natural  reply  to  the  Com- 
munist conspirators  in  the  battle  to  cap- 
ture the  minds  of  men. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  important  editorial  written 
by  Lyle  C.  Wilson  entitled  "Operation 
Alert,"  which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 15  edition  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News.  Sept.  16. 
1061] 

Operation  Alest 

(ByLylaC.  Wltaon) 

Operation  Alert  Is  a  prime  answer  to  the 
worried  patriot  who  wants  to  do  something 
to  hold  the  line  against  communism  inside 
the  United  States. 

"What  can  I  do?'*|is  a  question  Members 
of  Congress  are  bearlklg  from  the  voters  back 
home.  Senator  Karl  E.  Mttnot,  Republican, 
of  South  Dakota  has  been  hearing  a  lot  of 
that  from  his  constituents. 

Senator  Mundt  la  telling  these  worried 
voters  about  Operation  Alert.  This  South 
Dakota  Senator  Is  among  the  too  few  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  ^e  aware  of  the  threat 
of  American  Communists  to  the  American 
way  of  life.  Operation  Alen  Is  Intended  to 
Inform  the  next  generation  of  the  facts  of 
communism  inside  the  United  States. 

The  alert  program  Is  based  primarily  on 
the  distribution  to  secondary  school  and 
college  students  and  to  educators  copies  of 
the  beet  book  available  on  communism  In 
the  United  States.  This  book  Is  "Masters 
of  Deceit."  written  by  the  FBI's  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  best  Inlprmed  U.S.  citizen  on 
domestic   Communist^  and  their  ways. 

For  example,  In  Mlpland,  Tex.,  a  civic  or- 
ganization called  Mlflland-for-Amerlca  dis- 
tributed more  than  600  copies  of  "Masters 
of  Deceit"  to  Midland  high  school  seniors. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Religious  Emphasis 
Foundation  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  radio  sta- 
tions, individuals,  b4nks  and  other  Insti- 
tutions have  dl8trlbii|Ced  copies  of  the  book 
to  students. 

The  alumni  of  universities  and  colleges 
in  South  Carolina  tfe  financing  the  most 
ambitious  program  Recorded  so  far.  The 
Myrtle  Beach  (S.C.)'  Operation  Alert  last 
month  shipped  5,500  copies  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
book  to  freshmen  entering  24  South  Caro- 
lina colleges  and  universities. 

With  each  volume  was  this  message :  "This 
book  is  given  to  you  by  the  alumni  of  your 
college  through  Operation  Alert  of  Myrtle 
Beach,  an  organization  dedicated  to  fighting 
communism." 


When  all  of  the  alumni  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  in  a  great  State 
are  mobilized  to  get  something  done,  things 
are  likely  to  begin  to  happen.  The  South 
Carolina  Oi>eratlon  Alert  Is  Just  beginning. 
The  Myrtle  Beech  operators  are  making  a 
mall  appeal  to  all  alumni  for  more  financial 
aid. 

"Masters  of  Deceit"  was  published  by  Holt, 
Rlnehart  &  Winston,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York  17.  N.Y.  Tlie  publishers 
probably  will  make  a  price  concession  on  the 
book  for  larger  orders. 

The  patriotic  individual  who  wants  to 
contribute  toward  distribution  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  book  should  not  approach  the  pub- 
lishers. Contributions  should  be  to  a  local 
organization,  town,  city,  county  or  State. 
When  a  sizable  sum  1$  collected,  buy  the 
books  anc'  put  them  In  the  malls. 

Any  college  or  university  should  be  willing 
to  furnish  its  alumni  mailing  list  for  such 
a  cause. 


THE   SITUATION  IN  THE   CONGO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  report  we  have  received  concern- 
ing the  loss  of  the  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral will  give  rise  to  incalculable  difficul- 
ties in  the  perilous  months  ahead.  I 
hope  with  all  my  heart  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  understand  how  this 
great  loss  should  cause  us  to  reflect  most 
soberly  about  the  world  conditions  which 
confront  us.  Just  now  I  want  to  at- 
tempt a  partial  clarification  of  one  situ- 
ation which  has  been  approached  with 
anything  but  the  sober,  judicial  temper 
which  should  mark  our  deliberations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  much  too  soon  for 
any  conclxisive  interpretation  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  Katanga  or  for  any 
analysis  in  depth  of  specific  occurrences. 
However.  I  think  it  very  Important  that 
the  American  public  be  warned  against 
coming  to  any  hasty  conclusions  about 
what  is  going  on,  not  only  in  the  Katanga 
but  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  as  a 
whole.  Such  developments  stem  from  a 
highly  complex  background  and  they 
defy  interpretation  through  the  use  of 
phrases  which  are  commonly  applied  to 
the  cold  war  or,  more  aptly,  to  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  great  powers. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate's  Sub- 
committee on  African  Affairs,  and  as 
one  who  visited  Elisabethville  and  Leo- 
poldville  last  December,  I  am  keenly 
aware  that  nothing  will  add  less  to  our 
understanding  of  the  Congo  situation 
than  attaching  oversimplified  labels  to 
the  political  forces  and  individuals  in 
that  vast  and  baffling  country.  Yet  we 
seem  Incurably  addicted  to  the  habit  of 
creating  doctrinaire  explanations  for 
whatever  occurs  in  the  world  and  forcing 
them  onto  situations  where  they  have 
scarcely  any  relevance. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a 
translation  of  an  article  on  the  Congo 
appearing  in  the  Moscow  New  Times  of 
September  8  was  inserted  in  the  Record 
on  September  13  as  a  guide  to  an  ex- 
planation of  the  current  developments 
in  the  Congo.  I  am  somewhat  aston- 
ished that  we  would  seek  guidance  from 
a  second-line  Soviet  publication  which, 
I  am  told.  Is  largely  designed  to  piurey 
propaganda  to  foreign  audiences.  In 
this  connection,  let  me  say  that  this  par- 
ticular article  in  the  Moscow  New  limes 
is  a  reasonably  typical  example  of  the 


deliberately  misleading  tripe  which  is 
spewed  out  from  the  Communist  bloc  on 
a  daily  basis.  It  is  literally  crammed 
with  distortions  and  inaccuracies. 

For  example,  according  to  our  best  in- 
formation, the  number  of  ministers  and 
state  secretaries  who  could  be  termed 
"possible  Glzenglsts"  in  the  Congo  Gov- 
ernment created  in  early  August  is  prob- 
ably al)Out  14,  as  against  the  Moscow 
New  Times  claim  of  27.  At  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  portfolios  are  held  by  ap- 
pointees of  the  central,  or  Kasavubu. 
Congolese  regime,  now  headed  by  Prime 
Minister  Cyrille  Adoula.  Thus,  the  im- 
plication that  people  opposed  to  the  cen- 
tral government  constitute  any  sort  of 
majority  is  completely  false.  Obviously, 
since  the  Soviet-supported  Stanleyville 
regime  has  come  to  terms  with  the  cen- 
tral government,  the  Communist  bloc 
has  to  try  to  deny  its  setback  by  exag- 
gerated claims  that  Gizenga  supporters 
control  the  Adoula  government.  If  the 
Congo  Parliament  is  supposedly  con- 
trolled by  infiltrators,  why  did  they  fail 
to  elect  Gizenga  as  Premier  in  the  first 
place? 

Because  the  article  in  question  is  writ- 
ten in  wholly  distorted  language.  It  is 
fruitless  to  go  through  it  sentence  by 
sentence,  challenging  the  interpretation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  recital  of  certain 
points,  which  are  in  accord  with  the  best 
Information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
should  make  It  clear  that  the  whole 
article  is  without  any  foundation  in 
truth. 

The  facts  as  we  know  them  are  these. 
Prime  Minister  Adoula  retains  the  port- 
folio of  Minister  of  Defense  in  his  own 
hands  and  shows  no  inclination  whatso- 
ever to  relinquish  it.  Second,  General 
Mobutu  remains  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Congelese  Army  and  there  is  no 
known  agreement  or  decision  to  replace 
him  with  Gen.  Victor  Lundula.  Third, 
the  U.N.  appointee  of  President  Kasa- 
vubu remains  as  charge  d'affaires  of  the 
Congo  mission  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
there  has  been  any  decision  to  replace 
him  with  someone  selected  personally 
by  Mr.  Gizenga.  Fourth,  there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  basis  for  a  statement  that  the 
Adoula  government  is  committed  "to 
carry  out  all  decisions  made  earlier  by 
the  Lumumba  government."  But 
enough  of  this  distasteful  examination 
of  a  piece  of  Communist  propaganda. 

Mr.  President,  from  all  the  Informa- 
tion which  I  have  received  over  a  period 
of  many  months.  Prime  Minister  Adoula 
is  highly  regarded  by  Western  diplomats 
as  a  moderate,  capable,  and  tough  ad- 
ministrator dedicated  to  the  attempt  to 
maintain  one  Congolese  nation  against 
all  efi^orts  to  divide  It  Into  a  collection 
of  tribally  based  states  carrying  on  civil 
warfare  against  each  other.  He  is  also 
dedicated  to  the  absolute  indeiiendence 
of  his  country,  free  of  any  outside  con- 
trol. The  very  fact  that  Antoine  Gi- 
zenga has  abandoned  his  attempt  to 
maintain  an  independent  Stanleyville 
regime  indicates  the  new  vitality  and 
strength  of  the  central  government  at 
LeopoldviUe,  which  is  the  only  one  rec- 
ognized by  most  Western  nations,  as  well 
as    by    most    African-Asian    and    bloc 
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countries.  Efforts  to  support  Mr. 
Tshombe  and  his  regime  in  a  contest 
against  the  Adoula  government — espe- 
cially on  the  basis  that  Tshombe  is  an 
anti-Communist — seem  to  me  to  invite 
Just  those  centrifugal  forces  and  chaotic 
conditions  which  the  Soviet  bloc  seelcs 
to  establish  anywhere  it  can  in  Africa. 
Apparently  we  have  forgotten  that  only 
a  matter  of  weeks  ago  Mr.  Tshombe 
called  a  press  conference  to  announce 
that  he  was  going  to  seek  the  support 
and  assistance  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  Un- 
der these  circumstances.  I  am  more 
inclined  to  regard  Tshombe  as  an  op- 
portunist whose  personal  interest  in 
political  power  is  dividing  the  Congo 
and  creating  a  danger  to  African  peace 
and  stability.  Acceptance  of  bloc  aid 
by  an  uncommitted  and  underdeveloped 
country  just  does  not  tell  us  very  much 
about  the  ideological  views  and  political 
opinions  of  the  nation's  leaders. 

Now.  at  least  one  point  should  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  action  of 
the  United  Nations  in  Katanga.  There 
has  been  talk  about  the  U.N.  operation 
being  in  some  way  illegal,  as  distinct 
from  unjustified.  In  this  regard.  I  hope 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Utah  will  not  object  if  I 
quote  from  the  Joint  report  we  made  to 
our  respective  Senate  committees  fol- 
lowing our  return  from  Africa  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year: 

We  left  the  Congo  with  the  following  Im- 
pressions. First,  the  role  of  the  UJf.  should 
be  clarified  and  strengthened,  especially  In 
terms  of  military  activity  and  control 
designed  to  make  a  political  settlement  pos- 
sible. Secondly,  a  new  constitutional  con- 
ference of  the  leaders  of  the  various  political 
and  geographical  segments  should  be  called, 
to  Include  representatives  of  all  factions.  In 
the  third  place,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
the  reestabllshment  of  parliamentary  back- 
ing for  a  Congo  government. 

In  fact,  the  United  Nations  last  Febru- 
ary adopted  the  sort  of  resolution  which 
we  considered  urgently  required  to  pre- 
vent civil  wax  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Congo  as  a  nation.  The  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution,  also  endorsed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  certainly  provides  a  legal 
basis  for  the  operations  of  the  U.N.  forces 
in  the  Congo  as  a  whole. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  imply  that  I  am 
not  greatly  concerned  about  the  develop- 
ing events  in  the  Katanga.  I  just  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
alternative  to  the  actions  which  are  tak- 
ing place.  But  let  us  look  at  this  ques- 
tion with  open  minds  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  U.N.  has  acted  in 
complete  concert  with  the  one  recog- 
nized government  of  the  Congo.  I  say 
this  in  full  awareness  that  the  days 
ahead  will  be  extremely  diflflcult  and 
fraught  with  danger,  and  without  any 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  problem 
has  had  to  be  confronted  in  this  way. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  stress  once  more  the  urgent  need  for 
Americans  to  study  the  true  situation  in 
the  Congo  and  for  reflection  about  its 
meaning  before  we  leap  to  conclusions 
which  have  little  or  no  relevance  to  what 
is  actually  going  on  In  the  heart  of 
Africa. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Moscow  New  Times  article  of  September 
8  to  which  I  referred,  and  an  incom- 
parably more  triistworthy  piece  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
U.N.    Endorsed    Use    or    Porcx    in    Coitoo — 

CotTNCU.   AtTTHORIZID  STRONG   STEPS  TO  BaB 

CrviL  War 

(By  Thomas  J.  Hamilton) 

Unffed  Nations,  N.Y.,  September  13. — The 
United  Nations'  intervention  In  Katanga  to- 
day was  apparently  based  on  a  Secvirlty 
Council  resolution  authorizing  the  crganlca- 
tlon  to  use  force  In  the  last  resort  to  prevent 
civil  war  In  the  Congo. 

A  United  Nations  spokesman  declined  to 
give  any  explanation  of  today's  action  on  the 
ground  that  no  report  had  yet  been  received 
here  of  what  the  United  Nations  bad  actually 
done  in  Katanga. 

However,  one  clooe  student  of  the  Congo 
situation  drew  attention  to  a  section  of  a 
resolution  that  was  adopted  by  the  Security 
Council  last  February  21  and  was  subse- 
quently endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

In  this  section  the  Security  Council: 

"1.  Urges  that  the  United  Nations  take  Im- 
mediately nil  appropriate  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  civil  war  In  the  Congo, 
Including  arrangements  for  cease-fires,  the 
halting  of  all  military  operations,  the  pre- 
vention of  clashes,  and  the  use  of  force.  If 
necessary,  in  the  last  resort; 

"2.  Urges  that  measures  be  taken  for  the 
Immediate  withdrawal  and  evacuation  from 
the  Congo  of  all  Belgian  and  other  foreign 
military  and  paramilitary  personnel  and  po- 
litical advisers  not  under  the  United  Nations 
command,  and  mercenaries." 

According  to  a  cabled  summary  of  a  news 
conference  held  m  Leopoldvllle  today  by 
Cyrllle  Adoula.  the  Congolese  Premiere,  the 
United  Nations  Intervened  at  the  request  of 
the  central  government. 

For  several  weeks  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  support  of  the  Congolese  Govern- 
ment, had  been  exerting  pressure  on  the 
Katanga  Government  to  dismiss  foreign  of- 
ficers and  noncommissioned  officers — mostly 
Belgians — serving  with  the  Katanga  Army. 

Some  of  these  men — described  as  "mer- 
centales"  In  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion— were  recruited  directly  by  the  Ka- 
tanga Government.  Others  were  Belgians 
who  had  been  assigned  to  the  Congolese 
Army  and  stayed  on  with  the  Katanga  units 
when  the  province  declared  Its  secession 
shortly  after  the  Congo  gained  independ- 
ence last  year. 

It  was  understood  that  Secretary  General 
Dag  Hanunarskjold,  who  arrived  In  Leoprald- 
vUle  today,  was  attempting  to  obtain  a  final 
settlement  of  the  Katanga  Issue  before  the 
General  Assembly  opens  Its  16th  session 
next  Tuesday.  Premier  Khrushchev's  cam- 
paign to  oust  the  Secretary  General,  which 
began  last  year.  Is  based  on  charges  that 
the  United  Nations  followed  a  pro-Western 
policy  In  the  Congo  and  did  not  restrain 
the  secessionist  Katanga  Government. 

Another  possible  basis  for  the  United  Na- 
tions' action  in  Katanga  Is  the  original  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  on  the  Congo 
adopted  July  14,  1960,  after  the  Congolese 
Government  had  appealed  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Belgian  forces.  These  troops  were 
flown  In  after  Belgium's  grant  of  independ- 
ence to  the  Congo  was  followed  by  a  mu- 
tiny In  the  Congolese  Army  and  attacks  on 
Belgian  residents. 

This  resolution  authorized  the  Secretary 
General  to  provide  the  Congo  "with  such 
military  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
until,  through  the  efforts  of  the  United  Na- 


tions, the  national  Mctirlty  forces  may  be 
able,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  to 
meet  fully  their  task." 

This  declaration  has  been  generally  In- 
terpreted as  meaning  that  the  United  Na- 
tions force,  which  Mr.  Hammarskjold  then 
organized  and  sent  to  the  Congo,  should 
keep  order  until  Congolese  forces  were  able 
to  do  so. 

No  resolution  by  either  the  Security  Coun- 
cil or  the  General  Assembly  specifically  au- 
thorizes the  United  Nations  force  to  end  the 
secession  of  any  part  of  the  Congo.  How- 
ever, supporters  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold  main- 
tain that  the  United  Nations  has  the  Implied 
power  to  prevent  the  Congo  from  breaking 
up  Into  separate  provinces. 

Neither  the  United  States  delegation  nor 
any  other  was  willing  to  comment  on  to- 
day's developments  pending  more  complete 
Information. 

(Excerpts  from  the  article  by  E.  Primakov, 
"The  Development  of  the  Events  in  Con- 
go." Moscow  New  Times,  No.  37,  Sept.  8, 
1961) 

"On  August  2,  a  new  government  was 
formed  In  the  Congo  composed  of  27  minis- 
ters and  17  state  secretaries.  Cyrllle  Adoula 
was  appointed  Prime  Minister.  According 
to  the  Stanleyville  newspaper,  Uhuru,  the 
members  of  political  parties  of  the  national 
bloc  which  was  headed  by  Patrice  Lumumba 
have  23  seats  in  this  government,  or  an 
absolute  majority.  The  composition  of  this 
new  Cabinet  proves  that  the  adventurous 
effort  to  liquidate  the  government  of  Lu- 
mumba  completely   failed. 

The  decision  of  the  Parliament  commits 
the  new  government  to  carry  out  all  de- 
cisions made  earlier  by  the  Lumumba  gov- 
ernment, and  factually  cancels  as  Illegal  the 
decisions  of  the  so-called  Ileo  government. 
In  accordance  with  this  decision  Adoula  In- 
vited all  the  countries  recognizing  the  legal 
government  of  Lumumba-Glzenga  who  had 
their  diplomatic  missions  In  Stanleyville  to 
transfer  their  missions  to  Leopoldvllle. 

On  Augiist  16-19,  Cyrllle  Adoula  carried 
out  In  StanleyvUle  negotiations  with  Antolne 
Glzenga  on  different  questions  of  internal 
and  International  character.  Valentin  Lu- 
buma,  chief  of  Antolne  Glzenga'  Chancery, 
announced : 

"In  the  course  of  negotiations  Glzenga 
and  Adoula  expressed  mutual  desire  to  liqui- 
date the  crisis  and  help  Uj  pacify  the  coun- 
try, continuing  the  work  of  the  Congolese 
Parliament  In  this  direction." 

In  accordance  with  this.  Prime  Minister 
Adoula  and  First  Vice  Premier  Glzenga  made 
Important  decisions  which  are  indicated  in 
the  telegram  from  Glzenga  to  C3rrllle  Adoula. 
released  by  Valentin  Lubuma  at  his  press 
conference  on  August  28.  Glzenga  is  ask- 
ing Adoula  to  Inform  him  how  the  decisions 
about  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Victor 
Lundula  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
United  Congolese  Army  and  about  appoint- 
ments of  Glzenga  followers  to  the  posts  of 
Minister  of  Defense  and  representative  in 
the  United  Nations  have  been  carried  out. 
Glzenga  In  his  telegram  emphasized  Immedi- 
ate necessity  of  transfer  of  the  post  of  com- 
mander in  chief  of  Congolese  Army  to  Lun- 
dula "in  order  to  stop  mass  murders  of  civil- 
ian population  in  different  areas  of  the 
country,  to  end  the  separatist  activity  in 
Katanga,  to  preserve  the  territorial  unity 
of  the  Republic  within  the  framework  of 
the  policy  of  Patrice  Liunumba,  our  ad- 
herence to  which  we  have  declared." 

Lubuma  released  to  the  Journalists  the 
text  of  another  telegram  sent  by  Glzenga  to 
Adoula.    Here  is  the  text: 

"Simultaneously  with  taking  the  neces- 
sary measures  In  relation  to  Mobutu  as  we 
agreed  in  StanleyvUle,  It  Is  necessary  to  re- 
move from  the  arm  all  soldiers  and  officers 
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who  are  against  the  unity  of  the  country. 
The  complete  restoration  of  security  In  the 
country  Is  impossible  without  solution  of  the 
army  problem." 

Antolne  Glzenga  at  the  meeting  on  August 
18  declared: 

"The  genuine  nationalists  realize  that  cer- 
tain persons  who  played  very  negative  roles 
In  the  fate  of  our  country  had  entered  Into 
the  new  government." 

The  participation  of  such  elements  in  the 
government  became  possible  as  a  result  of 
direct  Intervention  of  Imperialist  forces. 
The  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  has 
broken  Its  promises  to  guarantee  the  com- 
plete freedom  of  self-eKpreselon  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congolese  Parliament  during  the 
formation  of  the  government  and  discussion 
of  the  candidacy  for  the  ministerial  posts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  much  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  has  taken 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  to  discuss 
developments  in  the  Congo  and  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo.  The 
Senator  knows  that  I  share  some  of  his 
views  on  this  subject.  We  both  sat 
through  a  hearing  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  when  the  experts  from 
the  Department  of  State,  including  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs  and  the  technicians  of  that  par- 
ticular division,  explained  to  ur,  some  of 
the  developments  in  the  Congo,  particu- 
larly the  developments  In  the  province  of 
Katanga,  and  the  relationships  of  the 
United  Nations  forces  to  those  develop- 
ments. ^ 

It  was  on  Saturday.  September  16. 
rather  late  In  the  <lay.  I  regret  to  say. 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
joined  the  Issue  In  the  Senate  in  very 
much  the  same  W()rd8  of  caution  the 
Senator  from  Idah^  has  expressed  to- 
day. I  urged  then  that  we  should  not 
prejudge  these  matters,  or  make  up  our 
minds  entirely  on  the  basis  of  news- 
paper reports. 

I  remind  the  Senate  of  a  newspaper 
report  out  of  the  Congo  only  yesterday 
morning,  telling  of  the  conference  be- 
tween the  now  deceased  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold and  Moise  Tshombe.  a  con- 
ference which  never  took  place.  Yet 
the  newspaper  article  was  written  as  If 
it  had  all  happened — the  events,  the 
personalities,  where  they  met.  and  the 
car  In  which  they  drove  off.  It  was  com- 
plete fiction. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mixmesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  in  this  statement. 
I  think  it  is  particularly  unfortunate  to 
make  charges  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
based  on  reports  published  in  a  Com- 
munist publication.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  quite  Incredible. 

What  I  have  called  for  today  is  a 
calm,  objective  appraisal  of  what  has 
actually  taken  place  In  the  Congo  in 
the  light  of  all  the  facts,  when  we  have 
assembled  them,  because  my  own  ex- 
perience there  lead.s  me  to  feel  that  the 
situation  is  most  complex.  It  simply  is 
not  susceptible  to  the  easy  attachment 
of  labels. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  He  has  acquired 
experience  in  this  area.  He  has  visited 
the  Congo  and  is  acquainted  with  some 


of  the  persons  involved.  I  feel  certain 
he  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  this  Is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  tn^ng  situ- 
ations that  the  UJ3.  Government  and  the 
United  Nations  have  ever  faced. 

The  Soviet  Union  declared  war  on  Dag 
Hammarskjold  and  the  United  Nations 
after  the  United  Nations,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Dag  Hammarskjold,  had 
thwarted  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Communist  International  movement 
to  take  hold  of  and  control  the  Congo. 
The  Congo  Is  the  prize  of  Africa,  and  it 
was  to  the  Congo  that  the  Communist 
movement  was  sending  its  infiltrators 
and  its  conspirators  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  control.  It  was  the  United  Na- 
tions that  stopped  the  Communists  In 
the  Congo,  and  thereby  thwarted  the 
Communist  plan  to  use  the  Congo  as  a 
center  for  controlling  all  of  Africa. 
Rather  than  criticizing  the  United  Na- 
tions, I  think  we  ought  to  be  encouraged 
by  the  success  of  the  United  Nations  in 
stabilizing  the  situation  in  the  Congo, 
and  preventing  the  Communists  from 
gaining  power. 

The  United  Nations  actions  in  the 
Congo  has  been  so  successful  in  block- 
ing the  Communists,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  the  Soviet 
Union  would  never  again  permit  the 
United  Nations  to  make  a  decision  or  to 
take  an  action  which  was  contrary  to 
Soviet  Interests.  On  that  day  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev said  that  the  Secretary  General 
had  to  be  removed.  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral is  now  gone.  Throughout  the  world 
there  are  people  grieving  because  of  his 
death.  They  know  full  well  that  it  is 
not  only  the  death  of  a  man.  but  that 
it  may  be  the  death  of  the  United  Nations 
itself. 

I  intend  to  address  this  body  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  because  I  think  it 
is  very  dangerous  for  the  U.S.  Senate  or 
the  U.S.  Government  to  prejudge  the 
situation  on  the  basis  of  rather  loose 
reports. 

When  I  heard,  for  example,  as  if  it 
were  a  fact,  that  Glzenga  was  to  appoint 
the  chief  of  staff,  I  was  concerned.  But 
it  is  not  a  fact.  When  I  heard,  as  if  it 
were  a  fact,  that  Glzenga  was  to  appoint 
the  ambassador  from  the  Congo  to  the 
United  Nations,  I  was  concerned.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  a  fact. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  Kasavubu.  the  anti- 
Communist,  is  President  of  the  Congo 
and  that  Adoula,  the  Premier,  is  the 
leader  of  the  Congo. 


ELECTIONS    IN    THE    DISTRICT    OP 
COLUMBIA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair).  The  hour  of  2 
o'clock  having  arrived,  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent order  previously  entered, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  House 
bill  8444.  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8444)  to  amend  the  act  of  August  12, 
1955,  relating  to  elections  in  the  District 
of  Colvimbia. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  CONGO 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phret]  for  his  remark. 

Let  me  say  that  yesterday  I  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  inquir- 
ing Into  this  matter;  and  I  took  up  with 
the  representatives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment there  the  very  charges  contained 
in  the  Communist  publication  which  has 
been  referred  to,  and  I  asked  them 
whether  they  had  any  information, 
through  their  regular  channels,  which- 
would  tend  to  corroborate  any  of  these 
charges.  The  answer  in  each  case  was 
that  there  was  no  information  to  cor- 
roborate any  of  the  charges. 

Let  me  say  that  in  the  Second  World 
War,  when  we  were  engaged  in  mortal 
combat  against  Nazi  Germany,  certainly 
we  did  not  rely  on  Mr.  Groebbels'  reports 
from  Hitler's  propaganda  ministry  in 
Berlin  for  our  battle  information.  Is  it 
so  different  to  make  such  serious  charges 
regarding  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Congo  on  the  basis  of  a 
Communist  publication?  Yet  I  submit 
the  record  shows  that  is  what  has  been 
done,  and  the  press  has  soberly  repeated 
it  to  the  Nation. 

I  merely  wish  to  set  the  record 
straight:  So  far  as  our  own  sources  of 
Information  are  concerned,  the  charges 
in  the  Communist  publication  are  en- 
tirely without  foundation;  I  think  the 
hearing  yesterday  bore  that  out. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  say  that  in  connec- 
tion with  any  matter  so  impKsrtant  as 
the  United  Nations  mission  in  the  Con- 
go, it  is  a  disservice,  even  on  the  basis 
of  normally  reliable  reports,  to  hastily 
condemn  the  United  Nations  and  asso- 
ciate it  with  some  kind  of  Communist 
conspiracy,  but  I  must  say  it  Is  no  less 
than  astonishing  to  do  so  on  the  basis 
of  charges  contained  in  a  Communist 
publication. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  He  has  done  a 
great  service  to  his  country,  again,  and 
he  has  also  done  a  service  to  the  cause 
of  justice  and  peace. 

Let  the  Record  show  clearly  that  to- 
day Mr.  Kasavubu.  the  President  of  the 
Congo,  is  an  anti-Communist.  Mr. 
Adoula,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Congo, 
is  an  an ti -Communist.  The  Minister  of 
Defense  of  the  Congo  is  an  anti-Commu- 
nist. Mr.  Mobutu,  his  Chief  of  Staff, 
surely  is  an  anti-Communist. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  should  let  such 
charges  go  unanswered,  and  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  let  them  go  unanswered  the  other 
evening. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  United  Nations 
is  at  the  crossroads  of  Its  very  life.  Now 
that  Dag  Hammarskjold  has  passed 
away,  the  Soviet  Union  will  do  every- 
thing within  its  power  to  destroy  the 
U.N.  Not  only  will  the  Communists  try 
to  control  selection  of  a  new  Secretary 
General;  more  significantly,  they  will 
seek,    as    they   have   been  seeking,    to 
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change  the  whole  basic  structure  of  the 
executive  machinery  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  warn  the  Senate  that  the  United 
Nations  may  be  nearing  the  end  of  its 
existence  as  an  effective  instnmient  un- 
less we  are  able  to  put  a  stop  to  Soviet 
aggression  against  its  very  charter  and 
its  very  purpose. 

Tomorrow,  I  shall  address  the  Senate 
on  the  subject  of  the  Congo,  to  support 
the  work  and  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  very  much.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  present  to- 
morrow, due  to  a  mission  I  have  to  un- 
dertake in  the  West,  for  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs.  But,  on 
that  account,  I  doubly  appreciate  the 
effort  the  Senator  has  made  to  be  here 
during  the  course  of  these  remarks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1927)  to  amend  further  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate,  severally 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1040.  An  act  to  abolish  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage   Corporation,   and   for   other   pMr- 


8. 1107.  An  act  to  provide  a  S-year  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  provision  for  a  m'n'Ttnin 
wheat  acreage  allotment  in  the  Tulelake  area 
of  California; 

8. 1908.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
•upplemenUl  air  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

8  J.  Res.  M.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  membership 
and  participation  by  the  United  Ststes  In 
the  Inter-American  Children's  Institute. 

Tb«  m««Mtfe  further  announced  that 
the  Houfe  h«d  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  retolutionf  of  the  Senate: 

8.  Con  Res.  40.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  au- 
tlMfMng  the  printing  as  a  8enate  document 
of  the  40th  biennial  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf; 
and  providing  for  additional  copies; 

8.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  certain  hearings  before  the  Internal 
Secttrlty  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  In  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian 
languages: 

8.  Con.  Res.  49.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
presftlx^  regret  on  the  death  of  Dag  Ham- 
niar&kjold.  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  51.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
make  a  correction  In  the  enrollment  of  S. 
902.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House: 

HJLSM8.  An  act  to  ametul  Utle  10, 
United    States    Code,    with    respect   to    an- 


nuities based  on  retired  or  retainer  pay.  and 
for  other  porposes;  and 

HJl.  7720.  An  act  to  authorise  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  ooiiatrles 
and  the  extension  of  certain  naval  vessel 
loans  now  in  existence. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  453)  relating  to  deportation  of 
certain  aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  3019.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  fireproof  annex  building  for  use 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.3801.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultiu'e  to  make  Joint  investigations  and 
surveys  of  watershed  areas  for  flood  preven- 
tion or  the  conservation,  development,  utili- 
zation, and  disposal  of  water,  and  for  flood 
control  and  allied  purposes,  and  to  prepare 
Joint  reports  on  such  investigations  and 
surveys  for  submission  to  the  Congress,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4333.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration 
and  protection  of  trademarks  vised  In  com- 
merce, to  carry  out  the  provlstons  of  certain 
international  conventions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." approved  July  5,   1946.  as  amended: 

H.R.  4934.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  modify  certain  leases 
entered  Into  for  the  provision  of  recreation 
facilities  In  reservoir  areas; 

H.R.  5751.  An  act  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  notification  that  the  U.S.  malls  may 
contain  Communist  propaganda  introduced 
into  the  United  States  from  abroad,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  6695.  An  act  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation of  maU  by  highway  post  oOce  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  7791  An  act  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion and  publication  of  foreign  commerce 
and  trade  statistics,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7855.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  an  amendment  to  a  compact  rat- 
ified by  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas 
and  relating  to  the  waters  of  the  8ablne 
River; 

HJl.  78M.  An  act  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Product*  Inspection  Act  to  extend  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  the  Commonwealth  ot 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands: 

H  R  8565.  An  act  to  permit  certain  Oov- 
ernment  employees  to  elect  to  receive  com- 
pensation In  accordance  with  section  401 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946  In 
lieu  of  certain  compensation  at  a  saved  rate, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8741.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  29,  1941,  as  amended,  to  authorise  any 
Federal  agency  to  waive  performance  and 
payment  bonds,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8842.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (h) 
of  section  124  of  the  Agricultural  Enabling 
Amendments  Act  of  1961; 

H  Jt.  8924.  An  act  to  amend  section  907  of 
the  Military  Construction  Act  of  1960  in 
order  to  darlfy  the  authority  granted  un- 
der such  section  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  exchange  certain  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  for  lands  owned  by  the  State 
of  Oregon; 

H.R.  8958.  An  act  to  remove  the  present 
$5,000  limitation  which  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  from  settling  oertaln 
claims  arising  out  of  the  crash  of  a  U.S. 
Ah-  Force  aircraft  at  ICldwest  Oty,   Okla.; 

an.  9013.  An  act  to  provide  fcr  ttie  trans- 
fer  of  rice  acreage  history  where  prodi 
withdraws  from  the  production  of  rice; 


H.R.  9053.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  with 
respect  to  the  periods  for  which  loans  under 
that  title  are  made;  and 

HJR.90M.  An  act  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  to  authorize  leagues  of  professional 
football,  baseball,  baskethsll,  and  hockey 
teams  to  enter  into  certain  television  con- 
tracts, and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE   BILLS  REFERRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H  Jl.  3019.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  fireproof  annex  building  for 
use  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  anU 
for  other  purposes:   and 

H.R.3801.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  Joint  Investigations  and 
surveys  of  watershed  areas  for  flood  preven- 
tion or  the  conservation,  development, 
utilization,  and  disposal  of  water,  and  for 
flood  control  and  allied  purposes,  and  to 
prepare  Joint  reports  on  such  investigations 
and  surveys  for  submission  to  the  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  4333.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration 
and  protection  of  trademarks  used  in  com- 
merce, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  oertaln 
international  conventions,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  July  6,  1946,  as 
amended; 

H.R.  5751.  An  act  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  provide 
for  notification  that  the  United  States  malls 
may  contain  Communist  propaganda  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  from  abroad, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8741.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  29,  1941,  as  amended,  to  authorize  any 
Federal  agency  to  waive  performance  and 
pa]rment  bonds,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  8958.  An  act  to  remove  the  present 
•5,000  limitation  which  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  from  settling  certain 
claims  arising  out  of  the  crash  of  a  UJB.  Air 
Force  aircraft  at  Midwest  City.  Okla.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  4934.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  modify  certain  leases 
entered  into  for  the  provision  of  recreation 
facilities  in  reservoir  areas; 

H.R.  7866.  An  act  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  extend  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 

HJI.  8843.  An  act  to  amend  enbeeetlon  (h) 
of  section  184  of  the  Agrlculttiral  Enabling 
Amendments  Act  of  1961;  and 

H.R.  9013.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  rice  acreage  history  where  producer 
withdraws  from  the  production  of  rice;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

HJI.  6695.  An  act  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  traiu- 
portatlon  of  mall  by  highway  poet  ofSoe  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7791.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  foreign  commerce 
and  trade  statistics,  and  for  other  piupoees; 
and 

HJI.  8565.  An  act  to  permit  oertaln  Gov- 
ernment employees  to  elect  to  receive  com- 
pensation in  accordamce  with  section  401  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946  In 
lieu  of  certain  compensation  at  a  saved  rate, 
and  (Or  other  parposes;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Poet  OMoe  and  Clrll  Service. 

HJL  7865.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
OoBgreae  to  an  aiaenrtment  to  a  compact 
ratified  by  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas 
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and  relating  to  the  waters  of  the  Sabine 
River;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  8924.  An  act  to  amend  section  207  of 
the  Military  Construction  Act  of  1960  in  or- 
der to  clarify  the  authority  granted  under 
such  section  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
exchange  certain  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  for  lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon; placed  on  the  calendar. 


ELECTIONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8444)  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  12,  1955,  relating  to  elec- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  mean  to 
have  the  time  required  for  the  quorum 
call  taken  out  of  the  time  available  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  quorum  call  not  be 
charged  to  the  time  available  to  either 
side  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested:  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  sus- 
r>ended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COAST      GUARD     OCEANOGRAPHIC 
RESEARCH— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MaonvbonI  may  submit  a  conference 
retx>rt,  without  charging  It  to  the  con- 
trolled time,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  biU,  HM.  6845,  to 
amend  title  14  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  for  an  expansion  of  the  fimc- 
tlons  of  the  Coast  Guard.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

<For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  September  21,  1961,  p. 
20547,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Record,  there  was  practically  no  dis- 


agreement between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  conferees.  The  Senate  had  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  which  allowed  the  Coast 
Guard,  when  it  did  oceanographic  work, 
to  assemble  the  data,  which  provision 
was  not  contained  in  the  House  lan- 
guage, and  the  House  accepted  that  lan- 
guage. The  report  was  signed  by  all 
members  of  the  conference. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  5968,  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Unemployment  Compensation 
Act,  as  amended. 

The  Presiding  Oflflcer  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  5968)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act,  as  amended,  and  request- 
ing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  MoRSi, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
Prouty  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


LOGJAM  ON  DISABILITY 
COMPENSATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  KeatinoI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes, 

Mr,  KEATXNG,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  rather  alarming  situation 
with  regard  to  Important  legislation  af- 
fecting veterans  with  service -connected 
disabilities.  My  remarks  are  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a  reminder,  as  I  know, 
even  in  the  rush  of  business  of  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  present  session,  that  this 
subject  Is  not  far  from  the  minds  of 
most  Senators. 

I  refer  to  the  logjam  that  appears  to 
have  developed  on  the  passage  of  neces- 
sary increases  in  compensation  for  dis- 
abled veterans  of  the  American  armed 
services.  These  increases  themselves  are 
in  no  way  controversial.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  rising  cost  of  living  has 
made  it  essential  that  increased  benefits 
be  provided  for  these  brave  men  who 
suffered  up  to  100  percent  disability  while 
defending  the  American  cause  in  time 
of  war.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
in  the  current  session  on  two  separate 
occasions  voted  their  approval  of  these 
increases. 

TTie  controversy  revolves  around  a 
different  but  related  matter  on  which 


there  is  disagreement.  Because  of  the 
failure  of  the  other  body  to  give  separate 
consideration  to  the  reopening  of  eligi- 
bility for  national  service  life  insurance. 
a  measure  which  is  favored  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Senators,  the  Sen- 
ate has  twice  insisted  that  the  insurance 
measure  be  considered  along  with  the 
compensation  increases. 

The  last  time  this  matter  was  before 
us,  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
made  a  rather  appealing  case  for  capitu- 
lating on  this  issue  in  order  to  assure 
passage  of  the  compensation  increases 
in  the  other  body.  A  number  of  Sena- 
tors, moved  no  doubt  by  humanitarian 
feelings  and  their  sense  of  duty  to  the 
veterans,  voted  with  him  at  that  time. 

Other  Senators,  however,  pointed  out 
with  great  eloquence  that  the  whole 
question  of  equality  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  had  become  involved 
in  this  issue.  The  Senate  was  not  stub- 
bornly sticking  to  its  position  in  the  face 
of  the  opposition  of  the  other  body.  Not 
at  all.  The  Senate  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing the  view  of  the  other  body  on  this 
matter.  The  fact  is  that  the  proposal 
to  reopen  national  service  life  insurance 
has  never  been  considered  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Senator  Long  and 
other  Senators  rightly  pointed  out  that  if 
the  other  body  is  unwilling  to  accept  this 
proposal,  it  should  express  its  opposition, 
and  we  would  then  iron  out  the  problem 
in  a  reasonable  way  in  conference  com- 
mittee, as  is  done  on  so  many  other 
issues.  For  the  Senate  to  submit,  be- 
fore the  other  body  had  even  considered 
the  matter,  would  indeed  place  the  Sen- 
ate in  a  subservient  and  ignoble  position. 

Along  with  the  majority  of  Senators, 
I  accepted  this  argument  for  maintain- 
ing the  dignity  and  the  equality  of  the 
Senate.  We  were  told  that  the  matter 
would  not  rest  there  and  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  have  the  matter  con- 
sidered in  the  other  House.  Appeals 
would  be  directed  to  high  authority  to 
assure  an  honorable  settlement  of  this 
difference. 

But  what  has  happened  since?  Ab- 
solutely no  progress,  so  far  as  I  can  tell, 
has  been  made  toward  persuading  the 
other  body  to  take  our  differences  to  a 
conference  at  which  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment could  be  reached. 

Last  week  the  House  once  again  sent 
us  the  compensation  increases  as  a  rider 
to  the  Philippine  education  bill.  We 
responded  by  sending  back  the  Philip- 
pine education  bill  as  a  rider  to  the  In- 
dian Wars  veterans  bill. 

There  now  seems  every  prospect  that 
we  will  continue  to  engage  in  this  game 
of  legislative  badminton  until  the  end 
of  the  session.  The  result  will  be  that 
Congress  will  adjourn  with  neither  the 
compensation  increases  nor  the  reopen- 
ing of  national  service  life  insurance  en- 
acted. I  simply  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  offer  this  result  to  the  disabled  vet- 
erans of  this  country,  many  of  whom  are 
in  dire  need,  with  a  clear  conscience. 

I  urge  the  leadership  of  the  Senate — 
and  I  know  that  they  are  greatly  con- 
cerned over  this  matter — to  strain  all  of 
their  resources  to  find  some  way  to  break 
this  unfortunate  impasse.  There  is  good 
will  on  all  sides  of  this  question.    The 
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need  is  clearly  recognized.  Surely  we  can 
find  some  means  to  give  our  veterems  the 
belp  that  they  so  richly  deserve. 


AIR  POLLUTION  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  many 
lU'ban  areas  in  this  Nation  are  faced 
with  a  serious  problem  of  air  pollution. 

The  problem  differs  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  some  cities,  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  pollution  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  fumes  from  indu.strial  plants  into 
the  atmosphere.  In  others,  the  trouble 
springs  chiefly  from  the  exhaust  fumes 
from  the  motors  of  vast  numbers  of 
automobiles.  In  still  others,  a  combina- 
tion of  smoke  and  fog.  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "smog,"  may  be  the  major 
problem. 

Although  the  exact  natiire  of  the 
problem  differs,  its  general  character  is 
the  same. 

At  its  recent  meeting,  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Association  called 
upon  the  President  to  convene  a  nation- 
al conference  to  study  and  review  all  of 
the  knowledge  that  is  now  available  on 
this  complicated  subject.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  of  the 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Associa- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereaa  the  contamination  of  our  Na- 
tion's community  air  supplies  have  become 
an  Important  national  problem;  and 

Whereas  many  pubUc  and  private  groups 
and  associations  are  conducting  activities 
directed  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem; 
and 

Whereas  a  better  common  understanding 
of  the  goals,  requirements,  and  problems  of 
theee  many  groups  and  communities  would 
facilitate  a  more  rapid  solution  to  the  basic 
pr 0*31  em;   and 

Whereas  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Asso- 
ciation has  long  supported  all  constructive 
efforts  to  further  understanding  of  the 
causes  and  dimensions  of  the  air  pollution 
problem,  and  to  provide  an  effective  exchange 
of  views  and  opinions  relevant  to  its  solu- 
tion; and 

Whereas  these  purposes  were  served  in  an 
outstanding  fashion  by  the  1958  National 
Conference  on  Air  Pollution,  convened  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved — 

1.  That  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Associa- 
tion does  hereby  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  U.S.  Surgeon 
General  to  convene  another  National  Con- 
ference on  Air  Pollution  during  the  year 
1961  or  1962. 

2.  That  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Asso- 
ciation extend  its  cooperation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In 
the  development  of  a  suitable  progreun. 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  north,  the  great  nation  of 
Canada,  there  is  a  long  history  of  basic 
good  will  and  vmderstanding.  But  at 
the  same  time  there  is  an  increasing 
amount  of  criticism,  of  misunderstand- 
ing, of  what  we  might  call  "Irritationi- 


tis  Americanus."  In  view  of  the  serious 
crisis  becoming  steadily  more  urgent 
between  the  free  world  and  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  it  Is  important  for  both 
nations  to  make  a  greater  effort  to  un- 
derstand one  another  and  to  respect  the 
important  distinctions  and  differences 
between  our  two  great  and  free  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  challenging  article  by  Clifford  Car- 
penter, editor  of  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  in  which  Mr.  Carpenter 
presents  a  very  shrewd  and  perceptive 
analysis  of  some  of  the  gripes  on  both 
sides  of  the  border.  This  article  makes 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  understanding  between  our  two  na- 
tions, and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  widely 
seen  and  read  in  the  Rscobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Is  It  Oor  Fault  oa  Canadian  Ultkassnsi- 
TivrrY? — Why  Oua  Good  NsiCHBoa,  Can- 
ada, Raps  Us 

(By  Clifford  Carpenter) 

Our  great  and  good  neighbor,  Canada,  only 
a  3-hour  outboard  motorboat  ride  to  the 
north  of  Rochester,  keeps  breaking  out  In  a 
rash  we  might  call  '■Irrltationitls  American- 
us." With  some  Canadians.  Uncle  Sam  Is 
about  as  popular  as  the  man  who  came  to 
dinner  •  •  •  and  stayed  on  and  on  and  on. 

This  newspaper  olQce  gets  a  steady  trickle 
of  literature,  magazine  and  newspaper  clip- 
pings, reloyed  to  us  by  our  friends  who  thinlc 
there  ought  to  be  more  medication  applied 
to  this  "Irrltationitls  Americanus." 

Why  does  our  northern  friend  wax  hyper- 
sensitive about  us,  and  even  cranky?  Why 
do  we  catch  brickbats  when  we  think  we 
ought  to  get  posies?  Why  does  such  a  ma- 
jor North  American  newspaper  as  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mall,  In  a  lead  editorial 
entitled  "Shadows  of  War,"  charge  the 
United  States  with  "applying  the  fatal 
spark"  to  the  Berlin  problem  and  to  further 
charge  that  "There  is  always  the  possibility 
that  in  a  moment  of  crisis  the  wild  men  in 
the  Pentagon,  or  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  may  take  matters  Into  their  own 
hands." 

Why  does  another  Province  of  Ontario 
newspaper,  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record, 
say  that  "Canada's  striving  to  achieve  the 
statxis  of  an  Independent  nation,  and  to 
retain  her  national  Integrity,  requires  a  spe- 
cial quality  of  alertness  to  the  almost  over- 
powering attraction  exerted  by  the  United 
States?" 

The  Record  made  this  remark  In  endors- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Publications  which  would  divert 
to  Canadian  publications,  advertising  money 
now  spent  by  Canadian  firms  In  U.S. -owned 
periodicals.  Behind  the  commission's  recom- 
mendation, says  the  Record,  is  "recognition 
that  an  effective  periodical  press  is  necessary 
so  long  as  Canada  pretends  to  be  a  sovereign 
society.  Critical  analysis,  the  Informed  dis- 
course and  dialog  which  are  Indispensable 
to  national  Independence,  could  be  provided 
only  by  a  truly  Canadian  printing  press." 

"niose  are  powerful  words. 

We  sought  the  answer  the  other  day  in  one 
of  those  exquisite  miniature  gardens  In  the 
Georgetown  section  of  Washington,  listening 
to  two  people  who  have  the  answers  If  any- 
body does.  They  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Allan  Farquharson.  Urbane,  ctiltured  Bob 
Farquharson  is  Minister-Counselor  at  the 
Canadian  Embassy  in  Washington.  In  charge 
of  Canadian  Information  In  the  United 
States.  At  one  time  he  was  director  of  In- 
formation for  NATO;  for  9  years  previous  to 
that,  numaglng  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe 


and  Mall.  His  wife,  Maude,  has  an  impres- 
sive avmwptper  background  including  cover- 
age of  Canadian  national  affairs,  and  has  been 
and  still  is  a  radio  personality  In  Canada. 

What  follows  now  la  our  synthesis  of  the 
Farquharsons'   frank   and   friendly   answers. 

First  of  all,  Canada  stUl  suffers  "Intellec- 
tual hangovers"  and  psycholo^csl  shock 
from  what  Is  called  the  brlnksznanshlp  of  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  John  Poster  Dulles, 
and  the  epidemic  of  McCurthyism,  even 
longer  ago. 

Many  Canadians  just  cannot  understand  a 
political  system  in  which  a  McCarthy  ranges 
freely,  spreading  scatlUng  indictments  of 
public  figures,  conducting  hearings  which 
seem  to  violate  all  the  rules  of  falrplay. 
They  do  not  quite  understand  the  American 
system  of  politics.  They  expect  that  when 
a  McCarthy  pops  off.  somebody  In  an  official 
Government  capacity  should  answer  him — 
all  proper  political  give  and  take  in  the 
British  pattern — challenge  by  the  critic,  re- 
spouse  by  the  Government. 

Along  the  same  line,  neither  do  the  Cana- 
dians understand  how  In  public  hearings  of 
congressional  committees,  generals  and  ad- 
mirals can  say  things  which  might  be  di- 
rectly against  Government  policy.  Who 
speuks  for  our  Government?  The  picture 
Is  fragmented.  *  *  *  It  has  no  resemblance 
to  deliberate  and  orderly  government,  which 
Is  more  to  the  Canadian  liking. 

Here  the  painfully  fair  Mr.  Farquharson 
quickly  Interpolated  that  Canada  Is  accus- 
tomed to  the  pleasures  of  more  deliberate 
government  because  In  a  blUngual  nation, 
nothing  can  happen  very  fast.  •  •  •  It  takes 
too  long  to  translate. 

The  Canadian  attitude  toward  "brlnks- 
manshlp"  goes  about  like  this:  "Why  do 
you  Americans  always  have  to  say  that  you 
are  going  to  fight  for  something  or  other? 

•  •  •  Why  are  you  so  emotional?  •  •  • 
Why  do  you  plunge  into  attitudes  and  state- 
ments before  the  facts  are  in?  Why  does 
your  Senate  meet  In  angry  public  session 
over  a  plane  hijacking,  while  the  plane  Is 
still  In  the  air  and  nobody  reaUy  knows 
what  happened?" 

The  Canadians  want  It  better  understood 
in  America  that  they  can  and  do  orltlclae 
our  global  politicking  in  some  cases  (as  with 
the  Globe  and  Mall  editorial),  but  at  the 
same  time  can  and  do  side  with  us  against 
Russia  *  *  *  In  fact  Canada  reports  to  the 
contrary,  have  not  much  faith  In  the  chances 
of  rapport  with  Russia. 

Lest  we  place  Mr.  Farquharson  In  a  diplo- 
matic Jam  here,  let  It  be  repeated  that  he 
and  his  wife — in  this  synthesis — are  trying 
to  project  Canadian  feeling,  not  necessarily 
their  own.  We  don't  want  the  charming 
couple  conked  by  a  vodka  bottle. 

The  Canadians  are  convinced,  on  what 
they  see  and  hear,  that  any  American  politi- 
cian with  a  cause  can  push  doorbells  in  Con- 
gress or  the  Pentagon,  and  soon  find 
somebody  to  support  that  cause  voclferoiisly 

•  •  •  however  extreme  the  cause.  And  this 
in  turn  Is  why  some  Canadian  politicians 
find  they  can  make  capital  by  charging  Amer- 
ica  with   dangerous   foreign   policy   hijlnks. 

There  Is  probably  no  such  creature  as  the 
average  Can.idlan  •  •  •  any  more  than 
there  is  an  average  American.  Trying  to 
create  an  average  Canadian  from  the  two 
great  blocs  of  British  and  French  Canadians 
Is  as  Impossible  as  creating  an  average  Amer- 
ican from  the  ingredients  of  this  melting  pot 
of  ours. 

So  C.inadl.in  scratchlness  doesn't  cut 
through  the  public  •  •  •  It  Is  more  apt 
to  be  found  on  academic  levels. 

Canada  has  a  giant  Inferiority  complex. 
And  it  doesn't  seem  to  do  much  good  for 
Americans  to  say  that  they  don't  mean  to 
do  this  to  Canada.  The  crushing  weight 
of  American  culture  does  It,  whether  we 
want  to  be  responsible  for  some  of  our  shady 
culture   or  not. 
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On  one  point  the  Farquharsons  are  firm: 
Americans  don't  know  enough  about  Canada; 
In  fact  there  Is  a  general  failure  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  countries. 
Verbiage?  Yes,  plenty.  But  almost  all  of  It 
is  written  by  Americans  for  Americans,  or  by 
Canadians  for  C&nadians.  A  seminar  con- 
ducted at  Ooddard  College  in  Vermont  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  resulted  "in  a 
dearth  of  information  on  the  other  side." 

The  Globe  and  Mall  does  not  necessarily 
represent  Canadian  editorial  sentiment. 
Many  Canadian  papers  are  saying  that  "anti- 
Americanism  Is  a  luxury  Canada  cannot  af- 
ford" •  •  •  a  diplomatic  way  of  saying  let's 
stop  raking  America  over  the  coals  and  get 
on  with  building  a  vigorous  Canada. 

Yes,  there  are  strong,  fresh  currents  of 
Canadian  nationalism:  they  stem  from  such 
"Irrltationitls  Americanus"  as  American  ma- 
jority holdings  In  Canadian  businesses.  But 
this  feeling  doesn't  necessarily  funnel  down 
to  the  man  on  the  street  In  Canada  •  •  •  too 
often,  he  Just  wants  to  come  to  America  to 
live. 

Another  area  of  irrltationitls  rash  has  to 
do  with  tourists. 

Why  can't  Americans  understand — Cana- 
dians want  to  know — that  the  American 
tourist  business  isn't  one  massive  boon  to 
Canada?  Actually  Canadian  tourists  for  the 
last  6  years  spent  more  money  In  America 
than  vice  versa;  the  Canadian  Government 
esUmates  a  $100  mUllon  tourist  trade  deficit 
for  those  6  years  In  America's  favor. 

Why  cant  Americans  understand  that  rov- 
ing Canadian  tourists  hit  America  In  such 
numbers  that  nearly  250.(XX)  of  them  go  to 
Florida  in  the  winter? 

But  If  Americans  dont  quite  understand 
these  points,  nevertheless  they — through 
their  Industries — are  doing  a  better  Job  In 
Canada  than  ever  before;  their  branch  plants 
and  operations  In  Oanada  are  being  tightly 
oriented  to  Canadian  governmental  and  civic 
affairs. 

Thus  some  of  the  elements  of  Canadian 
feeling,  as  the  Farquharsons  thought  them 
over  aloud.  Oh — but  no  question  of  Cana- 
dian attitudes  is  complete  without  a  refer- 
ence to  Canada's  doing  business  with  Red 
China,  such  as  shipping  wheat.  When  we 
resent  this,  CanadlaJis  shake  their  heads 
patiently  and  try  to  point  out  that  other 
nations  all  over  the  earth  are  doing  bvislness 
with  CoL.ununlst  lands,  and  still  are  power- 
ful Western  Allies,  because  the  business  they 
do  is  not  In  strategic  commodities.  Why  do 
you  Americans  worry  about  this  anyway, 
they  ask  •  •  •  there  aren't  enough  dollars 
in  Red  China  to  make  wheat-shipping  much 
of  a  business. 

Summing  It  up.  the  Farquharsons  are  not 
concerned  over  the  spats  and  frictions,  for 
beneath  these  evidences  of  "Irrltationitls 
Americanus"  they  see  powerful  new  bonds 
forming.  They  see  a  growing  understanding 
In  America  that  wants  to  be  treated  on  a 
completely  equal  footing  •  •  •  and  they  see 
a  growing  understanding  In  Canada  that  the 
almost  oppressive  impact  of  American  movies, 
magazines.  Industrial  products,  television 
sLows  and  even  fashions  and  gadgets.  Is  not 
an  International  evil,  but  simply  a  spUllng 
over  of  the  American  economy. 

The  good  neighbors  are  better  neighbors 
than  ever  becaxise  the  mutual  respect  Is 
growing. 


Mr.  BIBLR  Mr'.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  CasiI  from  the  time 
on  the  bilL 


DAG  HAMMARSKJOLD  AND  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  have 
a  few  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
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future  of  the  United  Nations.  It  hap- 
pens that  on  t^e  day  Dag  Hammarskjold 
met  his  untimely  and  unfortunate  death 
there  was  published  in  the  magazine  To- 
gether for  October  1981.  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Dag  Hammarskjold  entitled  "The 
U.N.  Is  Here  To  Stay." 

In  the  article,  which  seems  prophetic. 
Dag  Hammarskjold  speaks  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  peacwnaker.  Oddly  enough, 
in  the  article  he  refers  to  the  life  of  a 
Chinese  philosopher  who  lived  350  years 
before  Christ,  and  cites  a  quotation  from 
a  biography  of  this  Chinese  philosopher 
to  tell  the  lot  of  the  man  who  went  from 
one  group  to  another  seeking  to  compose 
their  differences  and  to  avert  war  in  that 
time.  The  problems  found  by  the  Chi- 
nese philosopher  in  that  day  bear  strik- 
ing similarity  to  the  problems  which  Dag 
Hammarskjold  himself  found  as  he  went 
from  one  nation  to  another  seeking  to 
adjust  differences  and  to  persuade  peo- 
ple there  was  a  better  way  than  war  to 
settle  their  rivalries. 

The  article  is  probably  one  of  the  last 
statements  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  on  the 
problems  of  peace  and  the  shape  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  think  it  will  be  of 
Interest  to  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  entitled  "The 
U.N.  Is  Here  To  Stay,"  written  by  Dag 
Hammarskjold  and  published  in  the 
magazine  Together  for  October  1961, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Tbx  VH.  Is  Hkkx  To  Stat 

(By  Dag  Hammarskjold.  Secretary  General  of 

the  United  Nations) 

Eight  years  ago  I  was  Inducted  Into  my 
present  c^ce,  to  which  I  had  been  cata- 
pulted without  previous  soundings;  Indeed, 
without  any  prewarnlng.  I  felt  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  accept  it,  not  because  of  any 
feeling  of  confidence  in  my  personal  capacity 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  might 
arise,  but  because,  under  the  conditions  then 
prevailing,  It  seemed  to  me  that  anyone  to 
whom  the  call  was  Issued  was  duty  bound 
to  respond. 

The  tiuniUtuoiis  situation  that  faced  me 
at  the  very  outset  has  proved  not  to  be 
unique.  Others  equally  grave  have  arisen 
several  times  In  the  past  few  years.  I  was 
reminded  of  this  the  other  day  as  I  read  a 
book  by  Arthur  Waley.  well  known  as  one  of 
the  great  Interpreters  of  Chinese  thought 
and  literature  and  as  one  of  those  great  stu- 
dents of  humane  letters  who  have  so  splen- 
didly enriched  our  cultural  tradition.  In 
the  book,  Waley  quotes  what  an  early 
Chinese  historian  had  to  say  about  the 
philosopher  Sung  Tzu  and  his  followers 
some  350  years  before  Christ.  To  one  who 
works  in  the  United  Nations,  the  quotation 
strikes  a  fanUliar  note.    It  Is  this: 

"Constantly  rebuffed  but  never  discour- 
aged, they  went  round  from  state  to  state 
helping  people  to  settle  their  differences, 
arguing  against  wanton  attack  and  pleading 
for  the  suppression  of  arms  that  the  age  in 
which  they  lived  might  be  saved  from  Its 
state  of  continual  war.  To  this  end,  they 
Interviewed  princes  and  lectured  the  com- 
mon people,  nowhere  meeting  with  any  great 
success,  but  obstinately  persisting  In  their 
task,  till  kings  and  commoners  alike  grew 
weary  of  listening  to  them.  Yet  undeterred 
they  continued  to  force  themselves  on  peo- 
ple's attention." 


Is  this  a  description  of  a  quixotic  group, 
whose  efforts  are  doomed  to  failure?  The 
wording,  with  Its  tone  of  frustration,  may 
lead  us  to  think  so.  However,  I  believe  that 
this  Interpretation  would  be  wrong.  The 
historian  tells  us  about  a  group  engaged  In 
a  stni^Ie  he  considers  very  much  worth- 
whUe,  and  one  which  will  have  to  go  on 
until  success  is  achieved. 

The  half -ironical,  half -sad  note  which  he 
strikes  indicates  only  his  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  which  human  nature  puts  In  the 
way  of  such  work  for  peace.  His  pessimism 
Is  tempered  by  the  mUd  sense  of  humor  and 
the  strong  sense  of  proportion  of  a  man  see- 
ing his  own  time  in  the  long  perspective  of 
history.  Today,  we  can  learn  from  his  atti- 
tude, both  In  our  efforts  to  move  toward 
peace  and  in  our  work  for  universal  recog- 
nition of  human  rights. 

We  know  that  the  question  of  peace  and 
the  question  of  human  rights  are  closely  re- 
lated. Without  recognition  of  hvunan 
rights,  we  shall  never  have  peace,  and  it  Is 
only  within  the  framework  of  peace  that 
human  rights  can  be  fully  developed. 

In  fact,  the  work  for  peace  is  basically  a 
work  for  the  most  elementary  of  human 
rights:  the  right  of  everyone  to  security  and 
to  freedom  from  fear.  We,  therefore,  recog- 
nize It  as  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  govern- 
ment to  take  measures  in  order  to  safeguard 
for  its  citizens  this  right.  But  we  also  rec- 
ognize It  as  an  obligation  for  the  emerging 
world  community  to  assist  governments  In 
safeguarding  this  elementary  human  right 
without  having  to  lock  themselves  behind 
walls  of  armaments. 

The  dilemma  of  our  age,  with  Its  infinite 
possibilities  of  self-destruction.  Is  how  to 
grow  out  of  the  world  of  armaments  Into  a 
world  of  International  security,  based  on 
law.  We  are  only  now  at  the  very  beginning 
of  such  a  change.  The  natural  distrust  In 
the  posslblUty  of  progress  Is  nourished  by 
unavoidable  setbacks,  and  when  distrust  Is 
thus  strengthened,  this  In  turn  increases  our 
difficulties. 

The  effort  may  seem  hopeless.  Certainly 
It  will  prove  hopeless  unless  peoples  and 
governments  alike  are  willing  to  take  some 
Immediate  risks  In  order  to  have  a  better 
chance  of  avoiding  the  final  disaster  threat- 
ening us  If  we  do  not  manage  to  turn  the 
cotu-se  of  developments  In  a  new  direction. 

The  United  Nations  finds  Itself  In  a  dif- 
ficult stage  of  Its  development.  It  Is  still 
too  weak  to  provide  the  security  desired  by 
all,  yet  it  Is  strong  enough  and  alive  enough 
to  point  out  effectively  the  direction  In  which 
the  solution  must  be  sought.  In  its  present 
phase,  the  organization  may  look  to  many 
like  a  preacher  who  cannot  Impose  the  law 
he  states  or  realize  the  Gospel  he  Interprets. 
It  is  understandable  If  those  who  have  this 
Impression  turn  away  In  distrust  or  with 
cynical  criticism,  forgetting  that  setbacks  In 
efforts  to  Implement  an  Ideal  do  not  prove 
that  the  Ideal  Is  wrong,  and  overlooking,  also, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  great  changes  In 
human  society  there  must  always  be  a  stage 
of  such  frailty  or  seeming  Inconsistency. 

It  Is  easy  to  say  that  It  is  pointless  to  state 
the  law  if  it  cannot  be  enforced.  However,  to 
do  so  Is  to  forget  that  if  the  law  Is  the 
Inescapable  law  of  the  future.  It  would  be 
treason  to  the  future  not  to  state  the  law 
simply  because  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
present.  Indeed,  how  coiUd  It  ever  become  a 
living  reality  If  those  who  are  responsible  for 
Its  development  were  to  succumb  to  the  Im- 
mediate difficulties  arising  when  It  Is  still  a 
revolutionary  element  In  the  Life  of  society? 

The  United  Nations  Is  something  definite 
also  In  the  sense  that  the  concepts  and  Ideals 
It  represents,  like  the  needs  It  tries  to  meet, 
will  remain  an  Ineluctable  element  of  the 
world  plctxire.  That  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  embodiment  of  the 
groping  efforts  of  mankind  toward  an 
organized    world    community    represents    a 
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definite  shape  for  all  time.  The  United 
Nations  La,  and  should  be,  a  living,  evolving, 
experimental  Institution.  If  It  should  ever 
cease  to  be  so.  It  should  be  swept  aside  for 
a  new  approach. 

The  growth  of  social  Institutions  Is  a  phase 
during  which,  step  by  step,  the  form  which 
adequately  meets  the  need  Is  shaped  through 
selection  or  out  of  experience.  Thus,  an 
effort  that  has  not  yielded  all  the  results 
hoped  for,  has  not  failed  if  It  has  provided 
positive  experience  on  which  a  new  approach 
can  be  based.  An  attempt  which  has  proved 
the  possibility  of  progress  has  served  the 
cause  of  progress,  even  If  it  has  had  to  be 
renewed  again  and  again,  and  in  new  forms 
or  settings  in  order  to  yield  full  success. 

When  we  look  back  at  the  experiences  in 
the  United  Nations  over  the  past  few  years, 
we  may  differ  among  ourselves  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  this  or  that  particular  stand,  and  we 
may  have  doubts  about  the  end  result  of  this 
or  that  step.  But  I  think  we  can't  dispute 
the  value  and  historical  Importance  of  cer- 
tain developments. 

First  of  all.  it  proved  possible  in  an  emer- 
gency to  create  for  the  first  time  a  truly 
International  force.  This  force,  although 
modest  in  size  and,  for  constitutional  rea- 
sons, also  modest  in  aim,  broke  new  ground 
which  inevitably  will  count  in  future  efforts 
to  preserve  peace  and  promote  Justice. 

Lasting  peace  is  not  possible  without  rec- 
ognition of  fundamental  human  rights,  and 
those  himnan  rights  cannot  reach  their  full 
development  unless  there  is  peace.  The 
United  Nations  cannot  lay  down  the  laws 
for  life  within  any  national  community. 
Those  laws  have  to  be  established  In  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
In  the  forma  Indicated  by  their  chosen  con- 
stitution. But  Jxist  as  the  United  Nations 
can  promote  peace,  so  it  can,  in  Joint  delib- 
erations, define  the  goals  of  hiunan  rights 
which  should  be  the  laws  of  the  future  in 
each  nation.  Whatever  the  distance  between 
these  goals  and  the  everyday  reality  we  meet 
all  around  the  world,  1«^  is  not  vain  thus  to 
set  the  targets  as  they  present  themselves  to 
the  most  mature  political  thinking  of  our 
age. 

The  universal  declaration  of  human  rights, 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  13  years 
ago,  Is  not,  of  course,  a  treaty.  It  has  in 
itself  no  force  of  law;  but  as  a  common  stand- 
ard of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all 
nations.  It  crystallizes  the  political  thought 
of  ovir  times  on  these  matters  in  a  way  in- 
fluencing the  thinking  of  legislators  all  over 
the  world.  The  relationship  of  man  to  so- 
ciety is  a  relationship  for  which  every  gen- 
eration must  seek  to  find  a  proper  form.  In 
a  world  where  the  memory  is  fresh  of  some 
of  the  worst  Infringements  on  human  rights 
ever  experienced,  the  declaration  should  be 
our  guide. 

The  United  Nations  has  for  years  struggled 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  translate  the 
declaration  of  human  rights  Into  the  text  of 
an  international  convention  or  conventions. 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  in  a  world  with  very 
different  cultural  traditions,  and  among 
countries  showing  very  different  degrees  of 
advancement  of  social  institutions,  such  a 
translation  has  proved  difficult.  But  the 
failure  so  far  to  reach  agreement  over  the 
whole  field  should  not  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  work  to  realize  fundamental  human 
rights  has  come  to  a  standstill. 

The  work  for  peace  must  be  animated  by 
tolerance,  and  the  work  for  human  rights  by 
respect  for  the  individual.  A  student  of  the 
growth  of  human  rights  through  the  ages 
will  recognize  its  close  relationship  to  the 
development  of  tolerance  Inspired  by  ethical 
concepts  of  religious  origin.  Attempts  are 
made  to  link  the  development  of  human 
rights  exclusively  to  the  ideas  which  broke 
through  to  predominance  in  the  age  of  en- 
lightenment. However,  to  do  so  seems  to 
me  to  be  overlooking  the  historical   back- 


ground of  those  ideas.  It  means  cutting  our 
ties  to  a  source  of  strength  that  we  need  In 
order  to  carry  the  work  for  human  rights  to 
fruition  and  to  give  to  those  rights  their 
fitting  spiritual  content. 

To  some,  the  word  '"tolerance"  may  sound 
strange  In  a  time  of  cold  war  and  of  negotia- 
tions from  positions  of  strength;  It  may  have 
an  overtone  of  meekness  or  appeasement. 
And  yet,  have  we  reason  to  believe  that  what 
was  true  in  the  past  is  no  longer  true?  It 
Is  not  the  weak  but  the  strong  who  practice 
tolerance,  and  the  strong  do  not  weaken 
their  position  In  showing  tolerance.  On  the 
contrary,  only  through  tolerance  can  they 
Justify  their  strength  in  the  face  of  those 
counteracting  forces  that  their  own  strength 
sets  in  motion. 

I  am  sure  that  this  holds  true  of  all  those 
in  the  present  world  situation  who  may  be, 
or  may  consider  themselves  to  be,  strong — 
be  it  the  industrialized  West  In  relation  to 
the  underdeveloped  countries,  be  it  the 
powers  whose  military  resources  give  them 
key  positions,  or  be  it  those  who  have 
achieved  a  state  of  democracy  toward  which 
others  still  are  groping. 

I  remember  in  this  context  words  from  an- 
other translation  by  Arthur  Waley,  this  time 
from  Tao  Te  Chlng.  Its  paradoxical  form 
and  mystical  background  should  not  lead  us 
to  overlook  its  realism:  "Heaven  arms  with 
pity  those  whom  it  would  not  see  destroyed." 

Over  the  ages  and  over  the  continents 
these  words  join  with  those  of  the  psalmist: 
'There  is  forgiveness  with  Thee,  that  Thou 
may  est  be  feared." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  fate  of  the  United  Na- 
tions probably  will  be  determined  by  the 
ability  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
establish  human  rights.  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  calls  attention  to  declarations  on 
that  subject.  He  also  notes  that  the 
United  Nations  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  static  organization,  but  should  be 
a  growing,  living  organism.  For  that 
reason  from  time  to  time  changes  in  its 
structure  or  composition  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  observe 
that  one  of  the  problems  of  the  United 
Nations  as  to  its  acceptance  among  the 
people  of  the  world  today  is  the  unit 
vote  which  is  given  to  all  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  regardless  of 
their  population  and  regardless  of  their 
contribution  to  the  budget  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  was  a  weakness  in  the  structure  of 
the  organization  of  the  United  Nations 
which  ought  to  be  corrected,  if  it  could 
be,  at  some  date. 

I  believe  originally  there  was  a  pro- 
vision in  the  United  Nations  Charter 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  should 
be  reviewed  at  the  end  of  10  years.  It 
is  entirely  probable  that  today,  before 
the  U.N.  succeeds  in  selecting  a  satis- 
factory successor  to  Mr.  Hammarskjold, 
that  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
question  of  the  voting  strength  of  the 
individual  members,  along  with  other 
possible  questions  on  the  structure  and 
functioning  of  the  organization.  To 
those  who  struggle  with  that  question.  I 
commend  the  article  I  have  had  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  also  venture  the  personal  suggestion 
that  it  seems  to  me  the  voting  strength 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  for  its  membership 
offers  a  clue  to  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem.     The    Interparliamentary    Union 


antedates  the  United  Nations  by  many 
years,  having  been  organized  in  1885  or 
thereabouts.  The  Interparliamentary 
Union  discovered  it  weis  necessary  to 
weight  the  votes  of  the  different  dele- 
gations in  order  to  have  a  viable  or- 
ganization. Two  measures  of  weighting 
the  votes  are  provided  in  the  regulations 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

Each  member  nation  in  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  has  a  certain  number 
of  votes  as  a  minimum.  Each  member 
nation  has  a  basic  vote  based  upon  its 
population.  It  also  has  an  additional 
quota  of  votes  based  upon  the  number  of 
members  in  its  largest  parliamentary 
iKKly.  The  vote  of  the  United  States,  in 
part,  is  based  upon  our  population.  In 
part,  it  is  based  upon  the  membership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Through  this  system  of  weighted  votes, 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  has 
achieved  a  viability  which  commends 
the  idea  for  consideration.  I  mention  it 
at  this  time  in  this  connection  because 
I  think  the  question  of  weighted  votes 
may  be  a  part  of  the  mechanics  by  which 
the  future  of  the  United  Nations  wlU 
be  determined. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  and  thank  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada for  his  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  29.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ok  Nyu  Choi 
(Ann  Wollmar) ; 

S.  158.  An  act  to  confer  upon  the  domestic 
relations  branch  of  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  determine  the  petition  for  adoption 
filed  by  Marie  Taliaferro: 

S.  262.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Constantlnos 
Georglou  Stavropoulos; 

S.  263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oulseppe 
Glorioso; 

S.  264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Franklin  Leong; 

S.  647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Young  Jei 
Oh  and  Soon  Nee  Lee; 

S.  553.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olga  G. 
Coutsoubinas  and  Spyridon  O.  Coutsoubinas; 

S.  592.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nishan  Der 
Simonian; 

S.  976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Trela 
Terpak; 

S.  1053.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David  Lew 
Huie; 

S.  1234.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Max 
Haleck; 

S.  1355.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Harolan; 

S.  1637.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Renee 
Deri: 

S.  1585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margherlta 
FerrelU  D'Amico; 

S.  1750.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act; 

S.  1786.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herlpslme 
Hovnanian; 

S.  1787.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oiovanna 
Vitlello; 

S.  1880.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johann 
Czernopolsky; 

S.  1906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fares 
Salem  Salman  Hamameh; 

S.  1947.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annemarle 
Herrmann; 

S.  2070.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kabalan 
Farrls;  and 
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8.2118.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Dr.  John 
Loplnto  Arsaga.  1 1 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  470)  to 
amend  sections  1  and  3  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registratiotl  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  further  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  8302)  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ELECTIONS   IN    THE    DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8444)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  12,  1955,  relating  to  elections 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  Tliis  is  a  happy  task 
which  we  perform  today,  for  we  are  pro- 
viding the  IcRal  machinery  which  Anally 
will  bring  to  the  citiaens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  little  bit  of  that  most  pre- 
cious right — self-goverrunent. 

That  we  have  made  great  strides  in 
the  struggle  to  enfk*anchl8e  the  citizens 
of  the  District  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
question  debated  here  today.  Some  of  us 
can  remember  when  the  question  was 
whether  anyone  who  resided  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  ever  vote.  Now 
we  are  concerned  with  how  soon  one  may 
vote  after  moving  into  the  District  of 
Columbia.  So.  again  I  say,  this  is  a  glad 
occasion  and  if  we  did  nothing  more  than 
approve  the  House  bill  with  its  21 -year 
age  limit.  1-year  residence,  and  more  re- 
strictive absentee  ■voting  privileges — it 
would  still  be  a  happy  event  for  the  vote- 
starved  citizens  of  tiie  District. 

However,  that  is  not  the  case  for  we 
have  in  the  best  tradition  of  our  legisla- 
tive 83rstem,  made  important  changes  in 
the  bill  received  from  the  House. 

It  is,  of  course,  important  to  provide 
legal  machinery  which  will  give  every 
qualified  voter  who  is  a  bona  fide  resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  the  franchise  extended 
to  him  by  the  23d  amendment.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  H.R.  8444.  as  amended  by 
the  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  does  just  that. 

Since  we  have  provided  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  a  model  elections  bill,  our 
efforts  now  must  be  to  hold  that  bill  in 
the  conference  that  will  follow.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  let  such  efforts  prevent 
passage  of  an  adequate  election  law  this 
year  for  time  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

All  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  to 
testify  on  this  bill,  urged  prompt  action. 
The  record  shows  that  representatives  of 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
District  Central  Committees  were  most 
forceful  in  asking  for  action  during  this 
session  of  Congress.  The  president  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  made  a  spe- 
cial point  of  asking  that  there  be  no 
delay.  Speed  is  necessary  if  the  District 
Board  of  Elections  ia  to  complete  all  of 


the  work  needed  to  iM-epare  for  the  next 
presidential  election.  The  Board,  for 
instance,  must  be  prepared  to  handle 
five  or  six  times  as  many  voters  as  voted 
in  the  disappointingly  small  primary 
election  turnouts  of  1956  aiKl  I960.  One 
of  the  most  important  Jobs  facing  the 
Commissioners  is  that  of  securing  ade- 
quate appropriations.  The  estimates  for 
such  appropriations  must  be  submitted 
in  the  appropriation  requests  for  fiscal 
1964.  We  must  not  forget  tha^  the  Board 
of  EHections  of  the  District  6i  Columbia 
had  no  funds  to  conduct  its  first  election 
until  1 '  2  months  prior  to  the-actual  elec- 
tion day.  So  wliile  I  think  that  con- 
siderations of  age,  residence,  and  absen- 
tee voting  are  important,  I  miist  say,  at 
this  time  that  any  differences  between 
H.R.  8444  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  as  it  was  amended  by 
the  Senate,  are  not  important  enough 
to  allow  them  to  jeopardize  passage  of 
a  bill  during  this  session. 

In  closing.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Senator  Bible,  for  his  patient,  con- 
siderate and  able  leadership,  not  only 
on  this  bill,  but  on  all  of  the  commit- 
tee's work.  The  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Nation,  and  the  Senate  are,  indeed, 
most  fortunate  to  have  him  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland.  I 
wish  to  reciprocate  and  tell  him  what  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  experience  it  has 
been  to  work  with  him  on  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  may  I  make  an  inquiry  of 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Yes.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  What 
voting  age  is  provided  in  the  text  of  the 
biU? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  As  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  bill  provides  for  a  voting  age  of 
18  years. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Was 
there  any  move  within  the  committee 
to  change  that  age,  or  to  make  it  21, 
which  is  the  minimum  voting  age  in 
most  States? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  A  motion  was  made  in 
the  committee  to  change  the  minimum 
age  to  21.  The  motion  lost  by  a  vote  of 
4  to  3.  The  committee  is  a  7-member 
committee. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Appar- 
ently the  committee  was  pretty  evenly 
divided  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Almost  as  close  as  the 
Detroit  Tigers  and  the  New  York 
Yankees  in  some  of  their  recent  games. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
a  4-to-3  vote  might  have  been  a  little 
closer  than  some  of  the  New  York 
Yankees  and  Tigei^  games. 

If  the  Senator  will  indulge  me,  I 
should  like  to  make  £in  observation.  We 
are  here  plowing  new  ground  so  far  as 
voting  rights  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  concerned.  It  seext^s  to  me 
that  conservatism  would  be  in  order.    A 


large  body  of  new  voters  would  be 
brought  into  voting  rights  imder  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada is  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  interested  in  voting  rights  for  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  both 
on  the  local  level  and  the  presidential 
level. 

My  personal  Judgment  is  that  we 
would  make  a  great  stride  forward  by 
establishing  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Preseident,  or  for  the  elec- 
tors. It  would  be  more  judicious  if  the 
voting  rights  were  established  for  those 
21  years  of  age  and  over.  That  is  the 
voting  age  in  most  States  of  the  Union. 

My  understanding  is  that,  as  reported 
to  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  bill  provides  21  years  as 
the  minimum  voting  age.  Therefore  I 
express  the  hope  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  House  has  voted  for  the  21- 
year  age  as  the  minimum,  and  that  the 
vote  in  the  Senate  committee  was  as 
closely  divided  as  4  to  3,  when  the  con- 
ferees meet  with  the  House  conferees 
they  may  shield  to  the  Hoxise  position  and 
establish  the  minimum  age  at  21.  I 
recognize  that  any  Senator  would  be 
within  his  rights  in  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  change  the  proposed  voting  age. 
I  would  not  want  to  propose  such  an 
amendment  if  it  would  lead  to  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote.  I  have  no  objection  to 
stating  my  own  feeling  in  this  regard, 
but  I  hesitate,  in  view  of  the  other  legis- 
lation to  be  considered  today  and  in  view 
of  what  has  already  transpired,  to  In- 
ject another  yea-and-nay  vote  at  this 
time.  But  I  express  my  hope,  as  one  who 
has  demonstrated  his  friendship  for  vot- 
ing rights  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
that  on  this  point,  the  House  having 
voted  for  a  21 -year-age  minimum,  and 
the  Senate  committee  having  been  di- 
vided 4  to  3  on  the  question,  the  Senate 
conferees  will  yield  to  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  observation  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
great  friends  of  the  District  of  Colimibia, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  voting  rights,- 
and  the  constitutional  amendment, 
which  was  finally  adopted,  and  now  on 
the  enabling  legislation.  The  problem  of 
reaching  the  correct  voting  age  limit  is 
one  that  is  subject  to  a  great  deal  of 
debate  and  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  It  is  true  that  in  46  States  the 
age  limit  is  21.  Two  States  have  a  limit 
of  18  years  for  the  voting  age.  It  is 
equally  true  that  our  most  recent  States. 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  have  voting  ages  of 
19  and  20,  respectiTely.  The  feeling  in 
the  committee  was,  as  the  vote  indicates, 
very  close.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the 
observation  of  the  Senator  frc«n  South 
Dakota.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEPAUVKR.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press myself  on  this  subject.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  I  have  spon- 
sored constitutional  amendments  on  the 
subject  of  the  voting  age.  The  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  did  ex- 
actly right  in  fixing  the  voting  age  at  18. 

We  know  of  the  modem  methods  of 
communications,  the  advancements  in 
education,  the  interest  of  young  people 
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in  public  affairs,  and  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple are  living  longer  than  they  used  to 
live.  In  order  to  get  a  fair  balance  of 
the  electorate  and  in  order  to  give  our 
young  people  a  chance  to  participate, 
there  is  every  reason  why  the  voting  age 
should  be  set  at  18,  as  was  decided  upon 
by  the  committee.  I  hop>e  that  the  con- 
ference committee,  if  this  bill  is  passed 
in  this  form,  will  insist  upon  its  position 
because  it  is  right,  fair,  just,  and  forward 
looking. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
For  a  long  time  I  have  had  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  proposal  before  the 
Senate  to  provide  that  in  presidential 
elections  we  should  set  the  age  at  18. 

The  argument  is  often  made  that  if 
a  man  is  old  enough  to  fight,  he  is  old 
enough  to  vote.  That  is  not  the  only 
reason  why  I  believe  in  setting  the  age 
limit  at  18.  Our  young  people  today 
have  more  education  in  government,  a 
better  balance,  and  more  knowledge 
about  what  goes  on  in  the  world  and  are 
better  able  to  select  those  who  should 
govern  them  than  certainly  was  the  case 
when  I  was  21.  I  believe  that  would  be 
true  of  a  good  many  Senators. 

I  am  glad  that  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  bill  with  the  age  of  18  included 
in  it. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
It  is  significant  that  the  two  latest 
States  to  Join  the  Union,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  set  the  limit  at  20  and  19,  which 
shows  a  trend  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  speaking. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  only  two  minutes  remaining 
on  the  biU. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  gratified  that  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colimibia  has  recommended 
establishing  age  18  as  the  minimimi  age 
for  qualified  voters  in  the  pending  bill. 

As  is  known  to  my  colleagues,  I  have 
long  advocated  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  extend  the  voting 
right  to  18-year-olds  and  above.  During 
the  period  of  my  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  hearing  was  held  on 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
for  that  purpose.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  remembers  the  testi- 
mony well.  It  included  a  very  forth- 
right and  helpful  statement  by  the  then 
Governor  of  Georgia,  Ellis  Arnall.  with 
reference  to  voting  right  for  18-year-old 
citizens,  which  I  advocated  in  the  House 
and  have  advocated  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  on  the  subject  which  is 
pending  in  the  Senate.  I  was  privileged 
to  testify,  as  was  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, who  has  been  an  ardent  and 
articulate  advocate  of  this  proposal,  in 
hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 


With  reference  to  the  rights  of  the 
electorate  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  August  22,  1961,  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  diligent 
and  knowledgeable  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible  1.  In  that  communica- 
tion I  presented  my  reasons  for  en- 
franchising 18-year-old  citizens.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  to 
which  I  have  made  reference  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  It 
sets  forth  my  thoughts  not  only  on  the 
question  of  the  18  year  age,  but  also  on 
the  period  of  time  of  residency  In  the 
District. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    SiNATK. 

Coacxrmz  on  Labob 

AND    PTTBLIC    WeLFAEK. 

April  22,  1961. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible. 

Chairman.  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

E>i:ak  Alan:  The  23d  amendment  was  a 
signal  achievement  In  the  extentlon  of  de- 
mocracy, and  It  la  now  the  privilege  and 
responsibility  of  your  conunlttee  to  help  Im- 
plement this  advancement  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  realistic  and  modern  voting  regu- 
lations for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  respectfully  restate 
my  long  advocacy  of  voting  rights  for  18- 
year-olds  and  above.  As  you  may  know.  Mr. 
Chairman,  In  1942  I  submitted,  as  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  a 
House  Joint  resolution  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  woulu  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18  years. 

Hearings  were  conducted  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  my  resolution  In 
October  1943,  at  which  Gov.  Ellis  Arnall,  of 
Georgia,  testified — Its  having  been  during 
his  administration  that  Georgia  became  the 
first  State  to  reduce  the  voting  age  to  18. 
Since  that  time,  measures  to  reduce  the 
voting  age  to  18  have  passed  In  at  least  one 
house  In  the  legislatures  of  14  States,  and 
the  States  of  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Kentucky 
have  voting  ages  of  20,  10,  and  18.  respec- 
tively. 

The  voting  age  of  21.  established  originally 
on  medlevallstlc  premises  regarding  the  age 
of  manhood,  has  long  since  been  outmoded 
In  the  United  States  by  the  advancement  of 
free  public  education  and  the  extension  of 
the  arts  of  communication.  It  would  seem 
to  me  most  fitting  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  take  Its  place  In  the  vanguard 
of  those  Jurisdictions  which  have  acknowl- 
edged this  change  and  adjusted  their  voting 
regulations  accordingly.  I  therefore  sin- 
cerely hope  that  your  committee  will  report 
a  bill  which  will  enfranchise  the  many  Dis- 
trict citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21 
who  already  bear  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship without  Its  privileges. 

Of  equal  Importance  Is  the  necessity  for 
residence  requirements  which  are  realisti- 
cally attuned  to  the  mobility  and  changing 
circumstances  of  the  American  people.  It 
Is  reliably  estimated  that  some  40  million 
Americans  change  their  places  of  residence 
every  year.  8  million  of  whom  were  dis- 
franchised In  the  last  presidential  election 
because  of  their  fallvire  to  fulfill  local  and 
State  residence  requirements.  With  more 
than  20  percent  of  our  population  on  the 
move  every  year.  It  Is  most  incongruous  that 
the  majority  of  the  States  still  retain  resi- 
dence requirements  established  during  a  pe- 
riod of  considerably  less  advanced  technology 
and  mobility.  For  this  reason,  the  require- 
ment which  prevails  In  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia,  among 
others,  of  a  year's  residence  prior  to  voting 


in  presidential  elections  is.  I  believe,  tmjust 
and  unrealistic. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  go 
to  the  other  extreme  which  has  been  rec- 
ommended and  adopted  In  some  States.  A 
residence  requirement  of  6  months  would 
offer  a  reasonable  compromise  between  pro- 
viding tor  a  highly  mobile  population  and 
the  need  to  maintain  a  proper  regard  for  the 
Importance  and  gravity  of  participating  In 
presidential  elections. 
Sincerely, 

JzNNiNGS  Randolph. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  1  more  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  referred  to  the 
hearings  held  in  the  House  in  1943. 
However.  I  should  like  to  state  that  since 
that  time  measures  to  reduce  the  voting 
age  to  18  have  been  passed  in  at  least 
one  house  in  the  legislatures  of  14 
States,  and  the  States  of  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Kentucky  have  voting  ages  of  20,  19, 
and  18,  respectively. 

The  voting  age  of  21,  established,  in 
my  opinion,  on  a  medieval  premise  re- 
garding the  age  of  manhood,  has  long 
since  been  outmoded  in  the  United 
States  by  the  advancement  of  free  public 
education  and  the  extension  of  means 
of  communication.  It  would  seem  to 
me  most  fitting  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  take  its  place  in  the 
vanguard  of  those  jurisdictions  which 
have  acknowledged  this  change  and  ad- 
justed their  voting  regulations  accord- 
ingly. 

I  therefore  sincerely  hope  that  action 
on  this  bill  today  will  embrace  the  18 
rather  than  the  21  year  criterion  as  the 
age  for  voting  eligibility,  with  the  privi- 
leges appertaining  thereto. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible]  and  the  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  worked  on  this  impor- 
tant matter.  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating),  for  affording  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  Senator  has  expired. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  "9-8- 
61— B." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11. 
beginning  with  "(E)"  on  line  22.  strike 
out  all  through  the  i>eriod  on  line  2, 
page  12,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

(E)  who.  for  the  purpose  of  voting  in  a 
presidential  election  under  this  Act,  has 
resided  In  the  District  for  the  ninety-day  pe- 
riod ending  on  the  day  of  the  presidential 
election,  or  for  the  purpose  of  voting  in  any 
other  election  held  pursuant  to  this  Act.  has 
resided  in  the  District  for  the  twelve-month 
period  ending  on  the  day  of  such  election. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
KEFAtrvERl  may  be  added  as  a  sponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.    KEATINO. 

minutes. 

The  amendment  places  a  90 -day  limit 
on  residence  requirements  for  voting  in 
presidential  elections  only.  It  is  iden- 
tical to  the  provision  recommended  by 
the  Kennedy  administration  in  its  pro- 
posed District  of  Columbia  Election 
Code.  It  is  also  identical  to  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I 
nave  introduced  calling  for  a  national 
maximum  of  90  days  on  residence  re- 
quirements for  voting  in  presidential 
elections.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Kefattver]  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Judicial^  Committee  which 
has  conducted  hearings  on  a  number  of 
prop>osed  electoral  reforms.  I  believe 
that  this  view  represents  a  realistic  posi- 
tion on  this  issue.  Our  residence  re- 
quirement resolution  for  national  elec- 
tions has  been  reported  favorably  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  direction  of 
the  future.  The  District  of  Columbia 
cannot  use  an  outmoded  election  code 
rooted  in  the  past.  Congress  must  set 
the  pace.  With  modern  techniques  and 
careful  vigilance,  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  90  days  is  an  adequate 
residence  requirement.  Why  should 
anyone  be  prohibited  from  voting  in  a 
presidential  election,  so  long  as  he  is  a 
citizen,  because  he  moved  from  one  place 
to  another  shortly  prior  to  election  day? 

This  does  not  apply  to  local  elections. 
In  local  elections,  the  issues  are  such 
that  a  longer  residence  requirement  can 
be  Justified,  but  this  is  certainly  not  true 
of  presidential  elections. 

I  have  taken  a  deep  Interest  in  this 
issue.  Several  months  ago,  I  canvassed 
all  of  our  Governors  on  residence  require- 
ments. It  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
five  States  have  already  taken  steps  to 
lower  residence  requirements  for  voting 
for  President  and  Vice  President  below 
90  days.  They  are:  Wisconsin,  Ohio, 
California,  Missouri,  and  Oregon.  Six 
States  have  legislation  pending  to  liber- 
alize residence  requirements  for  presi- 
dential elections. 

All  of  us  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
problem  of  voters  being  disenfranchised 
because  of  residence  requirements.  In 
the  1960  election.  I  received  himdreds  of 
letters  from  citizens  who  were  very  much 
disturbed  about  this  situation.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  as  many  as  7  million  Ameri- 
cans were  not  permitted  to  vote  in  1960 
because  of  stringent  residence  require- 
ments. 

Who  is  hurt  by  these  requirements? 
A  great  part  of  the  time  it  is  the  intel- 
ligent, educated  citizen,  who  moves  from 
one  Job  to  another.  Rajrmond  Moley 
made  this  very  clear  in  a  recent  column 
in  which  he  said: 

Great  corporations  engaged  In  manufac- 
turing or  oil  production  and  distribution  or 
cbalnstores  must  of  necessity  shift  man- 
agers, salesmen,  and  other  executives  con- 
stantly. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  made  the 
same  point  in  an  article : 

By  and  large,  the  "lost  voters"  are  the  bet- 
ter   educated,    more   informed    people    who 


reasonably  could  be  expected  to  ballot  with 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  In  mind  and  not 
for  selfish  reasons. 

A  number  of  large  corporations  have 
urged  the  liberalizing  of  residence  re- 
quirements because  they  find  it  neces- 
sary to  move  their  personnel  frequently 
and  because  it  is  disturbing  to  them  to 
thereby  deprive  active  and  intelligent 
citizens  of  their  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  main  argrument 
against  lower  residence  requirements  is 
that  fraud  is  ix>ssible.  Fraud  is  always 
possible.  But,  in  an  area  as  compact 
as  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an 
active  and  energetic  press,  and  with  close 
surveillance  of  the  processes  of  govern- 
ment, I  firmly  believe  that  a  90 -day  re- 
quirement is  adequate.  Who  is  going 
to  spend  90  days  here  just  to  get  the 
vote  for  President,  when  to  do  so  would 
jeopardize  his  vote  in  his  previous  resi- 
dence? The  laws  of  every  State  prevent 
voting  twice.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
economically  infeasible  if  nothing  else 
to  bring  a  sufficient  number  of  voters  into 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  affect  the 
outcome  of  a  presidential  election.  To 
sneak  them  in  is  fraud  anyway,  regard- 
less of  a  residence  requirement. 

This  amendment,  I  believe,  is  sensible 
in  terms  of  the  period  prescribed.  It 
would  permit  adequate  enforcement 
through  the  legislative  process,  and  it 
would,  above  all,  give  more  Americans 
the  right  to  vote,  which  is  our  bread  and 
butter  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  has  been  dis- 
cussed on  so  many  occasions  that  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  it 
further. 

I  was  delighted  to  read  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning  a  penetrating 
editorial  which  supports  the  amendment. 
I  call  attention  also  to  editorials  which 
were  published  in  the  Superior,  Wis., 
Telegram  of  September  2,  1961;  the 
Providence,  R.I.,  Journal  of  September 
6.  1961:  the  Springfield,  Mass..  Union 
of  September  2,  1961,  and  the  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.,  Times  Union  of  September  1, 
1961,  all  of  which  support  the  joint  reso- 
lution sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  and  me  with 
respect  to  other  elections,  but  which,  of 
course,  by  inference,  would  certainly 
cover  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  the 
only  offices  for  which  we  are  providing 
the  right  to  vote  are  those  of  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Similar  editorials  also  appeared  in  a 
number  of  other  newspapers  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  published  in  the 
newspapers  I  have  named  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  19,  19611 
District  or  Colxtmbia  Votz  Bill 

The  end  to  be  sought  through  the  District 
Presidential  vote  bill,  scheduled  to  come  up 
for  a  resumption  of  debate  today.  Is  a  maxi- 
mum participation  of  qualified  voters.  As 
voting  in  the  final  elections  here  will  neces- 
sarily be  limited  to  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  candidates,  it  is  especially  im- 
portant to  make  it  as  attractive  as  possible. 
The  modem  trend  Is  toward  broadening  of 


the  electorate,  and  this  is  wholly  In  acoord 
with  sound  democratic  practice. 

It  follows  that  arbitrary  restrictions  on 
voting  should  be  eliminated.  Probably  the 
most  arbitrary  restriction  in  the  bill  before 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  In  the  House  bUl.  Is 
the  provision  that  citizens  must  live  in  the 
District  for  1  year  before  they  can  vote. 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  transients  in 
Washington  this  requirement  would  inake 
serloiis  Inroads  into  the  potential  vote/here. 

A  1-year  resident  requirement  hy  local 
elections  can  l>e  defended  becauie  new- 
comers require  time  to  get  acquainted  with 
local  candidates  and  Issues.  But  citizens 
moving  here  from  Maine,  Texas,  or  Idaho 
shortly  before  election  day  will  be  as  well 
prepared  to  vote  for  or  against  the  presi- 
dential candidates  as  are  oldtlme  residents. 
The  Senate  would  show  good  Judgment, 
therefore,  by  adopting  the  proposed  Keatlng- 
Kefauver  amendment  reducing  the  residence 
requirement  of  the  District  vote  bill  from 
1  year  to  90  days. 

Another  device  for  broadening  voter  par- 
ticipation, which  is  already  in  the  Senate 
District  Committee's  bill.  Is  the  mlnlmvmi- 
age  requirement  of  18  years.  This  seems  to 
us  less  important  than  a  short  residence 
requirement,  but  in  any  event  the  Senate 
would  do  well  to  retain  the  provision  in 
its  bill.  If  the  90-day  residence  provision 
Is  accepted  by  the  Senate  and  If  it  becomes 
necessary  to  compromise  with  the  House  to 
keep  It  there,  the  votes-at-18  prop>06al  could 
be  sacrificed.  The  country  has  not  yet  made 
up  Its  mind  about  votes  at  18.  but  there 
ought  to  be  no  controversy  anjrwhere  about 
helping  people  of  voting  age  to  register  their 
views  at  the  polls. 

[Prom  the  Superior   (Wis.)    Telegram,  Sept. 
2,  1961] 

A  Bill  of  Right 

Americans  of  any  State  and  of  any  politi- 
cal party  should  heartily  support  a  proposed 
constltuitonal  amendment  that  would  en- 
franchise minions  of  citizens  who  find  them- 
selves denied  the  vote  at  every  presidential 
election. 

These  are  the  people  who,  simply  because 
they  have  moved  to  a  new  State  and  have  not 
yet  met  residence  requirements,  are  not  able 
to  participate  In  the  choice  of  the  man  who 
is  suppx)sed  to  represent  all  Americans. 

The  amendment  has  been  Introduced  by 
Senators  Estes  KEi-AtrvEE,  Democrat,  of  Ten- 
neesee.  and  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  York.  It  would  waive  length- 
of-resldence  requirements  and  allow  any 
voter  who  was  qualified  to  vote  at  his  fMTner 
home  to  vote  at  his  new  one  In  a  presidential 
election. 


[Prom  the  Providence   (R.I.)   Journal,  Sept. 
6,  1961] 

Mobility   of   Americans   Calls   for   Voting 
Law  Changes 

A  serious  effort  has  bc;n  launched  In  Con- 
gress to  broaden  the  opportunity  of  Ameri- 
cans to  vote  In  presidential  elections  In  this 
age  of  mobility.  Surveys  report  that  one 
of  every  five  Americans  moves  every  year, 
and  residence  requirements  In  State  election 
laws  tend  to  deprive  anyone  whc  moves  In 
a  presidential  election  year  of  his  right  to 
vote  for  his  candidate  for  the  White  House. 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  mobile  voter  to  cast  a  presi- 
dential ballot  has  been  offered  by  Senators 
Estes  BLefattver,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  and 
Kenneth  B.  Keating,  Republican,  of  New 
York.  The  bipartisan  natiire  of  the  spon- 
sorship Indlctates  that  the  problem  of  tem- 
porarily "lost"  voters  concerns  both  parties. 
In  fact,  bipartisan  support  may  win  speedy 
approval  of  the  amendment. 

Under  its  t«ins,  a  voter  newly  arrived  in 
any  State  would  face  a  mftTinnnm  residence 
requirement  of  only  90  days  for  presidential 
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Totlng.  It  also  would  specify  that  any  voter, 
qualified  to  vote  In  the  district  from  which 
he  move<l,  shall  be  premltted  to  vote  lu  his 
new  residence  even  If  he  has  lived  there  f>.r 
less  than  90  days,  providing  he  meets  other 
qualifications  In  his  new  Jurisdiction. 

The  amendment  would  not  Interfere  In 
any  way  with  State  laws  governing  partici- 
pation In  elections  for  State  and  local  offices. 
This  fact  will  make  It  easier  for  States  to 
accept  the  amendment  If  It  clears  the  Con- 
gress and  gets  to  State  legislatures.  Even  a 
hint  of  Federal  Interference  In  State  and 
local  elections  would  spell  sure  death  for 
the  amendment. 

The ,  proposal.  In  fact,  does  no  more  than 
make  It  easier  for  voters  to  take  part  In  an 
election  of  profound  importance  to  their 
covmtry  and  to  the  world.  By  easing  require- 
ments first  fixed  In  an  age  of  far  less  mo- 
bility than  the  country  now  enjoys,  it  would 
extend  simple  Justice  in  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  without  damaging  the  Nation's 
political  structure. 

(From  the  Springfield   (Mass.)   Union,  Sept. 
2.1961] 

Bnx  or  Right 

A  constitutional  amendment  has  been 
proposed  that  would  enfranchise  millions  of 
citizens  who  find  themselves  denied  the  vote 
In  every  presidential  election. 

These  are  the  people  who,  because  they 
have  moved  to  a  new  State  and  have  not 
yet  met  State  residence  requirements,  are 
ujaable  to  participate  in  the  choice  of  the 
man  who  is  supposed  to  represent  the  entire 
MaUon. 

The  amendment  has  been  introduced  by 
Senator  Kefauveb,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee. 
and  Senator  Kxatimg,  Republican,  of  New 
York.  It  would  waive  length-of-resldence 
requirements  and  allow  any  person  quali- 
fied as  a  voter  at  his  former  home  to  vote 
from  his  new  one  In  a  presidential  election. 
Americans  of  all  States  and  political  affilia- 
tions can  support  it. 


[From   the   Rochester    (N.T.)    Times  Union, 
Sept.  1,  1961] 

Resioekcx     Shouldn't     Bak     Presioentul 

VOTX 

Only  68  percent  of  New  York  civilians  over 
the  age  of  31  cast  ballots  in  the  presidential 
election  last  November.  Most  of  the  dlsen- 
franchlaed  were  those  who  couldn't  meet 
the  State's  stiff  1-year  residence  require- 
ment. SinUlar  restrictions  cost  millions 
their  ballots  in  other  States. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  residence  require- 
ments in  State  and  local  elections,  they 
shouldn't  apply  to  national  presiden- 
tial elections.  A  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  has  been  introduced  in  Ck>n- 
gress  to  set  a  maximum  residence  require- 
ment of  90  days  for  voting  for  President  and 
Vice  President. 

The  amendment  was  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ators EsTES  KKTAinrER.  Democrat,  Tennes- 
see, and  New  York's  Republican  Km  Keat- 
utG.  Congress  ought  to  pass  that  amend- 
ment, or  one  like  it.  If  that  happened  dur- 
ing this  congressional  session,  the  ratifica- 
tion process  could  be  completed  well  before 
1964  voting. 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  I  hope  that  my 
amendment  will  be  adopted.  This  is  a 
I>osition  which  I  have  taken  for  quite 
some  time  and  an  issue  in  which  I  and 
many  other  Senators  are  deeply  in- 
terested. It  supports  the  administra- 
tion. It  represents  an  important  forward 
step.  , 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  I  upon  his 


leadership  in  this  field  and  upon  being 
the  chief  sponsor  of  the  23d  amend- 
ment, which  confers  voting  rights  upon 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Colimibia  for 
presidential  electors.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  New  York  also  upon  the 
interest  he  has  taken  In  having  progres- 
sive, far-seeing,  modem  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  proposed  enabling  legisla- 
tion, setting  forth  the  age  limit  and  the 
resident  requirements  for  voters  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  am  happy  to  be 
associated  with  him  in  this  effort  to 
amend  the  Senate  committee's  bill  so  as 
to  provide  a  90-day  residence  require- 
ment for  voters  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  President,  the  23d  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  extending  the  right  to 
vote  in  presidential  elections  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  was  a  milestone  in  the 
development  of  our  democracy.  Whether 
the  Nation  be  regarded  as  a  repubUc  or 
a  democracy,  this  was  a  long  overdue 
correction  of  a  great  injustice.  There 
was  never  any  logical  or  just  reason  why 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  living 
in  the  District  of  Colimabia.  containing 
its  seat  of  government,  should  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  choice  of  the  President. 
Extending  the  franchise  to  them  com- 
pares with  the  amendments  which  fol- 
lowed the  War  Between  the  States,  and 
for  the  direct  election  of  Senators  and 
women's  suffrage.  It  is  another  step  to- 
ward a  more  perfect  realization  of  the 
principle  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  be  a  Government 
of.  by.  and  for  all  the  people  who  are 
governed  by  it. 

We  are  now  concerned  with  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  constitutional  gain, 
and  we  should  be  most  careful  that  the 
fruits  of  this  victory  are  not  lost.  The 
right  to  vote  can  be  diluted  by  arbitrary 
restrictions  which  unnecessarily  or  un- 
fairly prevent  large  numbers  of  citizens 
from  exercising  the  franchise. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
BiBLKl  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  for  the  work 
they  have  done  and  for  the  many  pro- 
gressive and  sensible  features  of  the 
proposed  legislation  which  they  have 
reported.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
fair  and  liberal  absentee  ballotmg  pro- 
visions are  contained,  and  that  the 
voting  age  was  set  at  18,  both  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  August  17.  In  the 
letter,  I  urged  that  the  voting  age  be 
18  years,  that  there  be  liberal  provision 
for  absentee  balloting,  and  that  the  resi- 
dence requirement  be  only  90  days. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

August  17.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Alan  Bible, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    the    District    of 
Columbia.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Senatos  Bible:  I  was  keenly  disap- 
pointed to  read  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


voting  law  which  has  been  recommended 
by  the  House  District  Committee.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  residence  require- 
ments, the  age  for  voting,  and  absentee  bal- 
loting provisions. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  has  held  extensive  bearings  on 
proposed  amendments  concerning  the  Fed- 
eral elections  system.  Included  among  these 
are  proposals  concerning  residence  require- 
ments for  voting  In  presidential  elections 
(S.J.  Res.  14  and  S.J.  Res.  90)  and  proposals 
for  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  (S.J.  Res. 
20,64,67.  and  71). 

The  evidence  developed  at  our  hearing 
clearly  demonstrated  a  crying  national  need 
for  modernization  of  residence  requirements 
for  voting  in  presidential  elections.  Figures 
published  by  the  American  Heritage  Founda- 
tion point  up  the  unnecessary  and  unfair 
disfranchisement  of  millions  of  mobile  adult 
Americans.  The  foundation  estimated  that 
8  million  of  our  citizens  were  denied  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  1960  presidential  elec- 
tion because  they  were  unable  to  meet  State, 
coiuity.  or  precinct  residence  requirements. 
Many  were  unable  to  meet  lengthy  residence 
requirements  in  States  to  which  they  had 
recently  moved  and  could  not  vote  by  ab- 
sentee ballot  in  the  State  from  which  they 
came. 

The  residence  requirements  of  most  States 
are  obsolete  and  are  not  geared  to  the  mo- 
bility of  our  present-day  population.  Thirty- 
five  States  require  1  year  of  residence  in  the 
State,  3  demand  2  years,  and  13  call  for  6 
months.  Victims  of  these  "horse  and  buggy 
restrictions  Include  many  of  our  better 
educated  and  more  responsible  dtlaens — 
educators,  business  executives,  professional 
persons,  and  Oovemment  officials.  No  proof 
is  needed  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
uniquely  subject  to  influx  of  people  of  this 
type. 

The  Council  of  State  Governments  has 
been  engaged  In  a  program  since  1963  to 
encourage  the  States  to  lower  residence  re- 
quirements for  voting  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. It  is  recognized  that  some  period  to 
become  acquainted  with  local  problems  and 
issues  may  be  desirable  before  voting  for 
State  and  local  officials,  but  merely  moving 
across  a  State  line  should  not  Influence  the 
voter's  choice,  or  affect  his  right  to  vote  for 
President.  Ohio  now  requires  only  40  days' 
residence  for  new  residents.  In  California, 
the  period  is  54  days  and  in  Missouri  it  is 
60  days.  Wisconsin  and  Oregon  allow  new 
residents  to  vote  in  presidential  elections  if 
they  meet  other  requirements  and  were 
qualified  to  vote  in  the  States  of  their  prior 
residence.  Similar  legislation  was  passed 
recently  in  New  Jersey  but  was  vetoed  by 
the  Governor  upon  advice  that  It  violated 
the  State  constitution.  As  a  result,  the  New 
Jersey  Association  of  County  Boards  of  Elec* 
tion  petitioned  the  Congress  to  take  action 
in  this  area. 

A  1959  Gallup  survey  showed  that  three 
out  of  four  American  adults  favor  uniform 
State  residence  requirements  for  all  gen- 
eral elections  with  6  months  as  the  mazl- 
mum  period. 

Thus,  there  Is  a  clear  and  worthwhile 
trend  toward  liberalization  of  residence  re- 
quirements for  voting  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. However,  many  of  these  obsolete 
requirements  are  built  Into  State  constitu- 
tions and  cannot  be  easily  remedied.  For 
this  reason.  Senator  Keating  and  I  favor  a 
Federal  constitutional  amendment  on  this 
subject.  But  Congress  can  act  now  for  the 
DUUlct  of  Columbia  and  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  for  Congress  to  Ignore  this 
trend  to  enfranchise  our  mobile  population. 

I  believe  that  S.  1883,  of  which  you  are 
the  principal  sponsor,  provides  for  a  90-day 
residence  period.  This  Is  certainly  adequate 
to  guard  against  possible  voting  frauds  and 
I  hope  it  is  favorably  reported  by  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  and  enacted  Into  law  by  the 
Congress. 
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I  also  hope  the  committee  will  recommend 
the  establishment  of  the  voting  age  at  18 
in  accordance  with  your  bill  and  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations.  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  part  I  of  the  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amendments, 
which  contains  statements  by  Senators 
Keating  and  Randolph  and  myself  in  sup- 
port of  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.  The 
national  chairmen  of  both  parties  whole- 
heartedly endorsed  IB-year-old  voting  at 
later  hearings.  Here,  too,  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  be  in  the  forefront  of  the 
movement  to  broaden  the  franchise  and  end 
the  unrealistic  and  unfair  discrimination 
against  our  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21. 

I  also  hope  that  your  committee  will  not 
concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  House 
District  Committee  which  limits  absentee 
voting  to  servicemen.  Only  five  States  have 
no  absentee  balloting  procedure  of  any  sort 
for  civilians. 

The  American  Heritage  Foundation  esti- 
mates that  5  million  adults  were  unable  to 
vote  In  1960  because  they  were  kept  from 
the  polls  by  illness,  hoapitalizaUon,  etc.  An- 
other 2.600.000  who  were  traveling  were  im- 
able  to  obtain  absentee  ballots  under  their 
State's  laws.  According  to  a  Gallup  poll, 
79  percent  of  the  American  people  approve 
absentee  ballots  for  travelers  and  87  percent 
favor  some  legislation  to  make  It  easier  for 
the  ill,  disabled,  and  hospitalized  to  vote  by 
mall. 

All  SUtes  extend  the  privilege  of  absentee 
voting  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  civilian  voter 
who  is  otherwise  qualified  should  forfeit  his 
ballot  because  he  is  physically  unable  to  go 
to  the  polls  on  election  day. 

I  urge  your  committee  to  recommend  some 
provision  for  liberalized  absentee  balloting. 
You  might  specifically  consider  the  approach 
of  my  own  State  of  Tennessee  where  an  ab- 
sentee ballot  may  be  used  by  any  qualified 
voter,  or  the  wife  of  any  such  voter  accom- 
panying her  husband,  who  by  reason  of 
business,  occupation,  health.  educaUon,  or 
travel,  is  required  to  be,  or  who  expects  to 
be  absent  from  the  county  of  residence  on 
election  day.  or  by  reason  of  Ulness  or  physi- 
cal disability  is  unable  to  appear  at  the  polls 
on  election  day. 

The  battle  to  enfranchise  the  citizens  of 
the  District  was  long  and  difficult.  The  23d 
amendment  is  a  milestone  for  democracy, 
comparable  to  the  amendments  following 
the  War  Between  the  States,  direct  election 
of  Senators,  and  women's  suffrage.  It  would 
nullify  this  victory  to  a  great  extent  for  Con- 
gress to  obstruct  the  ballot  box  with  archaic 
voting  laws. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JBSTES  Ketauvex. 

'  Chairman. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  However,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  respectfully  believe  that  in  one 
important  respect  the  bill  reported  falls 
short  of  the  mark. 

The  President  and  the  District  Com- 
missioners recommended  a  residence  re- 
quirement of  90  days.  However,  the 
committee  reported  a  provision  requiring 
a  full  year  of  residence  before  voting  m 
the  presidential  election.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  and  I 
feel,  as  evidenced  by  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  we  are  supporting, 
and  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, that  90  days  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  legitimate 
punx)se  of  a  residence  qualification  for 
voting  in  presidential  elections. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  should  be 
pom  ted  out  again,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York   [Mr.  Keating]   has  already 


noted,  that  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
this  morning  this  proposal  was  highly 
commended  in  a  thoughtful  editorial, 
and  I  beUeve  he  has  placed  the  editorial 
In  the  Record.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  persons  who  move  into  other  coun- 
ties, cities,  or  States  would  have  to  reside 
there  for  some  time  in  order  to  learn 
the  local  problems  and  the  candidates, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  vote  intelUgently ; 
but  that  when  persons  move  into  the 
District  of  Columbia,  whether  they  come 
from  Alaska,  from  Tennessee,  or  from 
any  other  part  of  the  coimtry,  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  make  any  difference 
where  they  have  previously  lived  in  the 
United  States,  insofar  as  voting  in  presi- 
dential elections  Is  concerned,  because 
regardless  of  where  they  previously  had 
been  living,  they  certainly  would  know 
the  names  of  the  presidential  candidates, 
the  parties  under  whose  auspices  they 
were  running,  and  the  issues  they  were 
sponsoring.  Thus  they  would  be  able  to 
vote  as  intelligently  after  living  for  only 
a  short  time  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  they  would  when  living  in  the  State 
from  which  they  had  come. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  was  shocked,  at  its  recent 
hearings  on  the  Federal  elections  sys- 
tem, to  learn  of  the  great  number  of 
otherwise  qualified  American  citizens 
who  are  barred  from  the  ballot  box  in 
presidential  elections  by  outmoded  resi- 
dence requirements  for  voting.  The 
American  Heritage  Foundation  estimates 
that  8  million  adult  Americans  were 
disqualified  in  the  1960  presidential 
election  by  State,  county,  or  precinct 
residence  requirements.  These  require- 
ments in  the  States  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  requirements  of  20th  century 
America.  Our  population  is  increasingly 
mobile,  as  people  move  about  the  coun- 
try to  take  advantage  of  new  opportuni- 
ti3s.  Great  business  and  industrial  or- 
ganizations freely  move  people  about  the 
country,  as  they  progress  within  their 
organizations  and  as  new  divisions  and 
branches  aie  opened. 

In  the  July  1960  issue  of  Good  House- 
keeping magazine,  there  appeared  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Eugene  Burdick,  coauthor  of 
"The  Ugly  American."  entitled  "The 
Iron  Curtain  Around  the  Ballot  Box." 
Mr.  Burdick  discussed  and  illustrated 
very  dramatically  the  effects  which  out- 
moded residence  requirements  have  ujwn 
the  citizens  who  are  penalized  by  them. 
Referring  to  residence  requirements,  he 
stated: 

Who  are  the  people  hurt  by  the  invisible 
wall  around  the  ballot  box?  In  general,  they 
are  precisely  the  people  who  act  in  the  best 
American  tradition — those  who  have  the 
gumption  to  pull  up  stakes  and  move  to 
take  advantage  of  new  opportunities.  Wil- 
liam Whyte,  author  of  "The  Organization 
Man,"  the  study  of  the  business  executive, 
has  proved  that  the  person  who  moves  most 
often  U  usually  in  the  higher  income 
brackets.  The  authors  of  "They  Went  to 
College"  have  discovered  that  the  higher  the 
educational  level  of  an  individual,  the  more 
he  will  move  about  the  country,  seeking  the 
best  opportunities. 

Mr.  Burdick  went  on  to  consider  the 
effects  of  depriving  such  people  of  their 
vote  for  such  trivial  reasons.  Of  course, 
the  possible  effect  upon  election  results 


is  an  obvious  consequence.  However, 
the  effect  upon  the  citizens  themselves 
is  equfdly  disturbing.  Mr.  Burdick 
stated: 

It  is  not,  however,  the  final  result  of  the 
elections  which  causes  sociologists  and  psy- 
chologists to  be  concerned.  They  are  much 
more  worried  about  the  psychological  dam- 
age to  a  citizen  who  is.  time  after  time,  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote.  Part  of  the  American 
promise,  a  glowing  part  of  our  tradition, 
driven  home  to  us  from  childhood.  Is  that 
each  of  us  can  share  in  the  shaping  of  our 
political  life  by  casting  a  ballot.  But  for  ut- 
terly trivial  reasons  we  now  find  millions  of 
citizens  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Burdick's  entire  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Iron  Curtain  Around  the  Ballot  Box 
(By  Eugene  Burdick) 

Most  States  provide  that  ex -felons,  in- 
sane persons,  and  noncitlzens  cannot  vote 
in  elections.  This  seems  reasonable.  But 
there  is  a  huge  group  of  people  who  are  In- 
telligent and  sane,  who  have  not  been  In 
prison,  and  who  are  citizens — but  who  can- 
not vote.  They  cannot  vote  for  a  single 
reason:  They  are  mobile.  No  one  thinks 
this  is  particularly  reasonable,  but  no  one  is 
doing  much  about  it.  Meanwhile,  there  are 
a  vast  and  steadily  growing  number  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  currently  disenfranchised. 

Most  States  require  that  before  you  can 
vote,  even  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  you  must  have  lived  in  your  State, 
county,  and  voting  district  certain  lengths 
of  time.  Usually  the  periods  are  1  year  in 
the  State,  90  days  in  the  county,  and  30  days 
in  tlie  district,  but  ttiey  are  much  longer  in 
some  States.  If  you  merely  move  across  the 
street  30  days  before  an  election,  you  can 
lose  your  right  to  vote.  Only  recently  have 
we  come  to  realize  that  this  antiquated  vot- 
ing requirement  is  depriving  a  great  many 
people  of  one  of  their  most  fundamental 
rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States — that 
is,  their  right  to  vote. 

Take  the  case  of  Jim  Mainard  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  the  system  works.  The  name 
is  changed,  but  the  facts  are  true.  Jim,  36 
years  old  and  a  college  graduate  with  an  IQ 
of  132,  is  regarded  by  his  corporation  as  a 
promising  executive.  His  wife  is  also  a  col- 
lege graduate,  and  they  have  three  children. 
Jim  was  recently  transferred  from  New  York 
to  California  as  the  result  of  a  promotion, 
which  also  raised  his  salary  to  $9,600  a  year. 
The  company  plans  for  Jim  to  spend  2  years 
in  Los  Angeles  and  then  to  move  to  San 
Francisco  and  there  take  over  management 
of  its  west  coast  headquarters. 

The  Malnards  were  unable  to  vote  for  the 
Governor  and  XJS.  Senator  and  Congressman 
in  California  last  year,  and  this  year  they 
wUl  be  unable  to  vote  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States — to  say  nothing  of  the 
possibility  of  a  whole  range  of  ballot  prop- 
ositions which  could  affect  them  very  di- 
rectly. The  Malnards — to  put  It  quite 
bluntly — have  been  disenfranchised. 

"We  have  been  moving  around  so  much," 
Jim  says,  "that  I  haven't  voted  even  once 
since  I  left  coUege.  To  have  been  able  to 
vote  in  New  York,  I  would  have  had  to  have 
lived  in  the  State  1  year,  the  county  4 
months,  and  the  district  30  days.  I  lived  In 
the  State  1  year  all  right,  but  I  was  on  a 
training  program  which  moved  me  from  one 
branch  of  the  company  to  another,  each  in 
a  different  county.  Also,  the  company,  like 
most  large  organizations,  makes  a  point  of 
moving  you  in  the  middle  of  the  summer 
so  that  your  children  can  start  the  school 
year  without  missing  time.    As  a  result,  we 
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always  arrived  in  the  new  coxinty  In  August. 
This  never  gave  us  time  to  qualify  for  the 
4  months'  county  reeWency  before  the  No- 
vember election  rolled  around." 

Not  only  do  most  companies  move  their 
executive  penonnel  during  the  summer,  but 
In  many  large  cities  the  fall  Is  moving  time. 
As  a  result,  there  Is  a  great  flow  from  the  city 
to  the  suburbs  and  from  one  district  within 
the  city  to  another.  Many  of  these  people, 
xinless  they  have  taken  elaborate  precautions, 
have  found  themselves  unable  to  vote  when 
the  next  election  came.  This  August,  when 
JUn  Mainard  Is  transferred  to  San  Pran- 
cLsco,  he  will  again  have  to  meet  a  county 
residency  requirement  in  time  to  vote  this 
year. 

This  is,  you  might  say.  an  exceptional  sit- 
uation, one  of  the  tiny,  but  unavoidable, 
cases  that  occur  in  a  complex  modem  so- 
ciety. You  would  be  wrong.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  abstracts  and  sociological  studies 
indicate  that  somewhere  between  S  and  10 
million  people  move  In  the  United  States 
every  year.  Most  of  these  mobiles,  as  they 
are  cailed.  will  be  unable  to  vote  in  the 
year  they  move.  Indeed.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  If  these  p)eople  were  allowed  to  vote 
many  State  and  even  presidential  elections 
would  turn  out  differently.  Scholars  have 
noted,  for  example,  that  presidential  elec- 
tions are  usually  decided  by  very  narrow  mar- 
gins. Even  In  the  landslide  choice  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  In  1956,  If  4  percent  of  the 
voters  had  voted  differently,  Adlai  Stevenson 
might  be  President  today. 

It  is  not.  however,  the  llnal  result  of  the 
elections  which  causes  sociologists  and 
psychologists  to  be  concerned.  They  are 
much  more  worried  about  the  psychological 
damage  to  a  citizen  who  Is,  time  after  time, 
denied  the  right  to  vote.  Part  of  the  Ameri- 
can promise,  a  glowing  part  of  our  tradition, 
driven  home  to  us  from  childhood.  Is  that 
each  of  us  can  share  in  the  shaping  of  our 
political  life  by  casting  a  ballot.  But  for 
utterly  trivial  reasons  we  now  find  millions 
of  citizens  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote. 

Who  are  the  people  hurt  by  the  invisible 
wall  around  the  ballot  box?  In  general, 
they  are  precisely  the  people  who  act  in  the 
best  American  tradition — those  who  have  the 
gumption  to  pull  up  stakes  and  move  to 
take  advantage  of  new  opportunities.  Wil- 
liam Whyte,  author  of  "The  Organization 
Man,"  the  study  of  the  business  executive, 
has  proved  that  the  person  who  moves  most 
often  is  usually  In  the  higher  Income  brack- 
ets. The  authors  of  "They  Went  to  College- 
have  discovered  that  the  higher  the  educa- 
tional level  of  an  individual,  the  more  he 
win  move  about  the  country,  seeking  the 
best  opportunities. 

There  are  a  substantial  nimiber  of  mobiles 
who  do  not  fit  this  description,  of  course. 
This  group  is  made  up  of  migratory  workers; 
workers  In  such  seasonal  Jobs  as  lumber, 
construction,  and  dam  building;  drifters; 
and  a  sizable  number  of  what  we  used  to 
call  hoboes.  In  general,  these  people,  psy- 
chologists tell  us,  have  little  political  Inter- 
est and  little  political  information.  They 
seldom  wish  to  register,  and  they  seldom 
vote.  However,  there  is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  if  there  were  a  simple,  \xnder- 
stood  -nanner  of  registration  their  political 
Interest  would  be  stimulated.  It  is  alto- 
gether possible  that  they  might  be  turned 
into  active,  participating  citizens.  We 
should,  in  any  case,  make  the  effort. 

There  is  a  third  great  group  of  Ameri- 
cans discriminated  against  by  the  present 
voting  laws.  This  consists  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  loyal  Americans  who  make 
their  careers  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  Corps  or  who  spend  several  years  in 
these  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  part 
of  their  military  obligation.  The  theory  is 
that  a  serviceman  and  his  family  will  keep 
up  political  ties  in  their  home  State.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  many  career  people  never 


serve  in  their  home  State,  know  little  or 
nothing  of  Its  politics,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
are  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  the  localities 
in  which  they  live.  A  revision  or  elimination 
of  the  residency  laws  would  allow  theae 
people  to  enter  the  political  life  of  the  com- 
munltiea  in  which  they  are  stationed. 

Residency  requirements  grew  out  of  the 
need  to  prevent  rigged  elections.  Candidates 
xised  to  organize  their  supporters  like  small 
armies,  having  them  march  from  poll  to  poll 
and  vote  agsln  and  again,  giving  new  name 
and  address  at  each  polling  place.  Some  city 
machines  began  to  import  voters.  For  ex- 
ample, large  numbers  of  voters  were  brought 
into  Memplils  from  Arkansas,  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  These  visitors  voted  and  re- 
voted  in  the  city.  In  cities  such  as  Phila- 
delphia, it  was  not  unusual  to  have  60,000 
illegal  votes  cast  in  a  single  election.  The 
only  restraint  on  multiple  and  corrupt  vot- 
ing was  the  ability  of  the  opposition  to  stop 
it.  Voting,  originally  conceived  as  a  right  of 
every  citizen,  was  becoming  a  right  which 
was  exercised  In  an  atmosphere  of  guerrilla, 
rowdy,  alcoholic  warfare. 

By  1890  most  States  were  moving  to  correct 
these  flagrant  outrages  through  a  registra- 
tion procedure  calling  for  a  residency  re- 
quirement, which  stated  that  a  voter  had  to 
have  lived  in  the  State,  county,  and  district 
a  set  time.  The  residency  requirement  made 
sense  for  two  reasons.  First,  It  allowed  voting 
officials  to  verify  the  voters  by  checking  their 
names  against  the  addresses.  Second,  it  was 
reasonable  to  assume  that  It  would  take  a 
new  resident  some  time  to  learn  the  issues 
and  personalities  Involved  in  State  and  local 
politics. 

Today,  however,  the  conditions  which  made 
fraudulent  voting  possible  have  almost  com- 
pletely disappeared.  The  big  city  boss,  for 
example,  no  longer  has  great  masses  of 
newly  arrived,  politically  Ignorant  immi- 
grants to  deploy  and  have  vote  as  he  sees  fit. 
Voting  officials  have  also  developed  sound 
techniques,  along  with  a  corps  of  people  who 
understand  them  well.  Today  both  the  vot- 
ing officials  and  representatives  of  the  polit- 
ical parties  watch  elections  like  hawks,  ready 
to  pounce  at  the  faintest  sign  of  Irregularity. 

There  are  available  any  nvunber  of  sensible 
procedures  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
newcomers  to  vote  and  which  would  still 
eliminate  fraudulent  voting.  One  ingenious 
possibility,  among  many,  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  rapidity  and  skill  with  which 
modern  electronic  machinery  can  handle 
cards  and  Information.  With  this  system, 
each  newcomer  would  merely  Identify  him- 
self properly  when  he  entered  a  new  State. 
He  would  then  be  Issued  a  voting  license, 
which  would  indicate  the  district  and  county 
in  which  he  lived.  This  information  would 
be  coded  onto  a  card  and  kept  in  the  State 
capital,  along  with  separate  cards  for  ail 
other  voters.  At  voting  time  the  voter  would 
receive  a  keyed  card,  which  would  tell  him 
where  to  vote.  A  duplicate  of  the  card  would 
go  to  the  designated  polling  place.  When 
the  voter  moved  out  of  the  district  or  county, 
he  would  merely  droii  his  "license"  in  the 
mall,  indicating  his  new  address,  and  the 
machines  would  automatically  assign  him  to 
a  new  precinct.  Such  a  procedure  not  only 
would  be  workable  and  avoid  the  ponderous 
registration  procedures  now  effective  in  most 
States,  but  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
cheaper  than  the  present  system. 

Today,  moreover,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  a  person  to  have  lived  a  year  in  a  State 
before  he  understands  its  politics.  In  recent 
years  we  have  developed  our  means  of  com- 
munication and  education  in  enormotis 
strides.  If  a  person  has  been  in  a  State  a 
short  time,  he  has  had  access  to  enough 
Information  on  which  to  base  a  political  de- 
cision— through  newspapera.  television,  and 
radio,  and  through  the  activities  of  such  non- 
partisan organizations  aa  the  League  of 
Women    Voters.     Also,    all    candidates    and 


parties  go  to  elaborate  pains  to  put  their 
programs  before  the  voters. 

There  Is  every  indication  that  American 
mobility  will  Increaae.  rather  than  decrease, 
in  the  future.  Air  travel  is  getting  even 
quicker  a^d  less  expensive.  Railways  have 
developed  family  plans  that  make  it  easier 
to  move  cross  country.  The  unrolling  of  the 
freeways  across  America  is  a  constant  in- 
vitation to  the  venturesome  to  strike  out  for 
new  frontiers.  Whole  communities  of 
trailers  now  dot  the  Nation.  Around  the 
cities  are  thick  belts  of  suburban  homes 
which  are  built,  flnanced,  and  designed  for 
a  rapid  turnover  in  occupancy.  It  has  be- 
come almost  effortless  for  a  family  to  wind 
up  its  affairs,  move  a  thousand  miles,  and 
set  up  a  new  home.  The  rotation  and  train- 
ing plans  of  big  corporations  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  the  natural  hnpulse  of 
Americans  to  move  on,  the  Increased  ease  of 
moving — all  assure  sociologists  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  our  population  will 
become  mobile. 

The  need  for  doing  something  to  protect 
the  voting  rights  of  this  growing  number  of 
mobile  citizens  Is  made  more  urgent  by  the 
fact  that  this  year  we  will  again  vote  for  a 
President.  If  the  voting  laws  remain  un- 
changed, at  least  6  miiUon  intelligent  voters 
will  be  denied  the  privilege  of  casting  their 
ballot. 

This  is  not  a  party  issue.  The  denied  vote 
cuts  across  party  lines.  It  is  a  national  is- 
sue, and  it  Is  time  something  was  done  about 
it  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  many 
have  recognized  the  need  for  corrective 
legislation  in  the  States,  to  remedy  this 
disfranchisement  of  mobile  Americans. 
Since  1952,  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments has  been  working  within  the 
States  to  secure  liberalized  residence  re- 
quirements for  presidential  elections.  It 
is  generally  recognized  that  some  period 
of  time  within  a  State  may  be  logically 
required  before  voting  for  local  officials; 
but  the  Piesident  of  the  United  States 
represents  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  person's  Intelligent  choice 
for  President  is  not  likely  to  be  affected 
merely  by  moving  from  one  State  to  an- 
other. At  this  point,  let  me  emphasize 
that  we  are  dealing  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  an  election  which  will  be 
exclusively  presidential.  The  unfairness 
resulting  from  State  residence  require- 
ments is  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  most 
States  no  distinction  is  made  between 
presidential  and  local  elections.  The 
residence  requirement  for  State  and  lo- 
cal officials,  therefore,  applies  in  presi- 
dential elections.  The  Congress,  in  leg- 
islating for  the  District  of  Columbia,  will 
have  no  such  excuse  if  It  adopts  an  un- 
fair and  unreasonable  residence  require- 
ment. 

As  a  result  of  efTorts  at  the  State  level. 
a  clear  but  slow  trend  has  developed  to 
alleviate  this  inequity.  Since  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments  began  its  ef- 
forts. Missouri  has  adopted  a  60-day  re- 
quirement for  new  residents  to  vote  In 
presidential  elections.  California  has 
adopted  a  54-day  residence  period,  and 
Ohio  a  40-day  period.  Wisconsin  and 
Oregon  allow  new  residents  to  vote  in 
presidential  elections  if  they  are  other- 
wise qualified  to  vote  and  if  they  would 
have  been  qualified  to  vote  had  they 
remained  In  the  States  from  which  they 
moved.  As  a  result,  a  new  resident  in 
Wisconsin  need  be  present  only  10  days 
before  the  election,  in  order  to  register 
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before  the  election  books  are  closed. 
Connecticut  has  adopted  a  sort  of  re- 
verse approach,  by  allowing  a  voter  who 
moves  from  Connecticut  to  continue  to 
vote  there  by  absentee  ballot  for  as  long 
as  2  years  if  he  does  not  become  quali- 
fied to  vote  under  the  residence  require- 
ments of  another  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pkll 
in  the  chair).  The  10  minutes  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  additional 
time  to  me? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  2  minutes  of  the  time  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York — inasmuch  as  I  am  running  out  of 
time. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  I  am  associated  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  connection 
with  this  amendment,  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.     Very  well. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  should  do  no  less  for  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  than  these 
progressive  States  have  done  for  their 
citizens.  It  will  be  a  great  blow  to  this 
worthwhile  movement  for  the  Congress 
to  take  a  backward  step  for  the  District 
by  adopting  a  1-year  residence  require- 
ment. I  understand  that  proposed  leg- 
islation Is  pending  in  several  other  States 
which  will  follow  this  lead.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  State  constitutions  are  a 
barrier  to  correction  of  residence  require- 
ments by  legislative  action.  The  Con- 
gress has  a  unique  opportunity  in  legis- 
lating for  the  District,  since  we  are 
starting  afresh  without  the  obstacle  of 
any  constitutional  prohibition.  We 
should  seize  our  opportunity  to  set  an 
example  for  the  States  in  this  vitally 
important  area.  Toward  this  end.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Keating]  and  myself. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  may  be  required  to 
respond  to  the  arguments  presented  by 
the  Senators  from  New  York  and 
Tennessee. 

The  question  of  length  of  residence  to 
be  required  in  voting  for  President  and 
Vice  President  was  very  carefully  and 
exhaustively  considered  by  our  full  com- 
mittee. As  a  result  of  that  deliberation, 
the  full  committee  by  a  vote  of  6  to  1 
agreed  that  the  residence  period  should 
be  1  year. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  that  in  the 
United  States  today  35  States  require  a 
1-year  residence,  12  States  require  a  6 
months'  residence,  and  3  States  still 
require  a  2 -year  residence.  There  have 
been  arguments  in  practically  every  con- 
stitutional convention  called  in  each  of 
the  various  States  over  the  years  as  to 
what  the  length  of  residence  should  be. 
I  think  one  of  the  last  indications  came 
from  the  most  populous  State,  New  York, 
where,  in  1938,  the  constitutional  con- 
vention adopted  a  1-year  residence 
requirement  for  voting  for  President  and 
Vice  President. 


In  making  their  comment,  the  con- 
vention did  it  very  briefly  and  succinctly. 
They  stated: 

The  question  at  resfdenee  requirements 
has  been  argued  in  every  constitutional 
convention.  It  has  been  a  question  of 
adopting  them  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
convenience  of  the  legitimate  voter,  without 
letting  down  the  barriers  against  fraud. 

I  would  say,  in  this  connection,  in  ar- 
riving at  the  residence  requirement  of 
1  year,  the  committee  was  motivated  by 
the  fact  that  this  would  be  the  first  time 
in  the  entire  history  of  our  Nation  that 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  allowed  to  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President. 

I  think  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  not  voted  for  almost  90 
years.  Some  90  years  ago,  in  1865  or 
1870,  they  did  elect  a  mayor  and  council. 
They  have  never  exercised  the  right  of 
franchise  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
They  have  never  had  that  right,  and  in 
the  case  of  some  elective  officials  they 
have  not  had  that  right  for  90  years. 

It  was  felt  that  since  this  was  to  be  a 
new  experiment  and  experience  in  the 
District  of  Columbia — strengthened,  of 
course,  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution- 
al amendment — it  would  be  wise  to  be  a 
little  cautious  in  adopting  the  residence 
requirement. 

In  addition  to  those  reasons,  I  think 
it  can  well  be  said  that  the  present  law, 
which  permits  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  national  conventions  and  permits  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  vote 
for  national  committeemen  and  commit- 
teewomen.  delegates,  and  alternates, 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  prescribes 
a  1-year  residence. 

This  is  the  experience  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  had.  I 
think  we  have  moved  considerably  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  Senators  from 
New  York  and  Tennessee  in  the  adoption 
of  the  so-called  Miller  amendment  when 
we  completed  our  deliberations  last  Fri- 
day evening.  The  Miller  amendment 
was  adopted  after  experience  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  States  which  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  mentioned.  In  those 
cases,  where  one  was  qualified  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  for  example,  or  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  or  in  my  own 
State  of  Nevada,  to  vote,  and  later 
moved  into  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
was  a  resident  short  of  the  1-year  period 
of  time,  upon  a  certification  from  the 
proper  officer — I  presume  the  county 
clerk  of  the  county  in  which  he  was 
registered  or  the  registrar  of  the  county 
in  which  he  was  registered  in  any  one  of 
those  three  States — to  the  registrar  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  fur- 
ther affidavit  that  he  did  not  intend  and 
would  not  vote  elsewhere,  the  registrar 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  per- 
mitted to  allow  that  particular  individ- 
ual to  vote  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  seems  to  be  a  trend  in  the  right 
direction.  If  my  memory  is  correct,  five 
States  have  written  such  a  provision  into 
their  statutory  law.  Two  other  States 
have  a  somewhat  modified  procedure,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  very  criticism  the  two 
Senators  have  been  making  about  the 


v£ist  number  of  people  in  the  United 
States  who,  come  election  day,  find  them- 
selves without  the  right  of  franchise. 

I  think  we  have  gone  a  long,  long  way. 
in  the  bill  that  is  now  before  the  Senate, 
in  an  attempt  to  take  care  of  this  very 
situation  in  the  adoption  of  the  so-called 
Miller  amendment. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  absentee  voter  provision.  I 
could  not  agree  more  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  in  his  observations  on 
that  score.  I  felt  the  bill  as  it  came  to 
the  Senate  was  too  restrictive  in  that 
connection  and  i)ermitted  only  those  in 
the  military  service  to  vote  in  absentee 
ballots.  It  did  not  take  care  of  people 
who  might  be  ill  on  election  day,  who 
might  be  engaged  in  pursuits  elsewhere 
and  who  had  to  be  absent  from  the  city, 
particularly  those  in  the  transportation 
industry. 

The  Senate  version  contains  what  I 
believe  is  a  liberalization  in  the  exercise 
of  the  very  important  privilege  of  ex- 
ercising the  franchise  by  means  of  an 
absentee  voter's  ballot. 

As  I  have  said,  the  1  year's  residency 
requirement  was  carefully  analyzed  by 
the  committee.  We  felt  the  decision 
which  was  made  by  the  committee  was 
one  that  not  only  conformed  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  requirements  of 
the  other  States,  but  here,  where  it 
was  being  used  in  the  initial  voting 
experiment  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  it 
was  a  wise  safeguard.  When  read  in 
connection  with  the  Miller  amendment, 
I  believe  it  is  a  sound,  workable,  and  fair 
requirement  as  to  residence. 

Mr;  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  the  Miller 
amendment  is  some  improvement,  all 
right,  but  the  trouble  with  the  amend- 
ment is  that  it  discriminates  against 
some  people,  according  to  the  States  they 
come  from.  As  I  recall,  the  Miller 
amendment  provides  that  if  a  citizen  is 
otherwise  qualified  in  the  State  he  came 
from,  he  could  vote  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  waiting  a  year. 

Mr.  BIBLE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  trouble  is 
that,  if  the  18-year-old  provision  is 
adopted,  and  a  citizen  came  from  a 
State  which  had  a  requirement  that  a 
voter  be  21  years  of  age,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  vote  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia without  waiting  for  the  full  year.  If 
he  came  from  the  State  of  Georgia, 
where  there  is  an  18-year-old  require- 
ment, or  from  other  States  with  a  sim- 
ilar requirement,  then  he  could  vote  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  So  there 
would  be  discrimination  against  citizens 
from  States  that  had  other  requirements 
from  what  we  are  going  to  adopt  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  the  statement  is 
partly  correct,  but  not  entirely  correct, 
because  there  are  only  four  States  which 
have  an  age  requirement  of  under  21 
years  for  voting.  Georgia  and  Ken- 
tucky  have   an   18-year-old   provision. 
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The  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  a 
requirement  of  19  and  20  years  of  age, 
resc>ectively.  In  any  event,  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  was  to  be 
adopted,  the  voting  age  requirement 
would  not  be  changed.  It  would  simply 
go  to  the  question  of  residence. 

My  analysis  is:  First,  that  a  year's  re- 
quirement is  a  sound,  safe,  and  work- 
able requirement;  second,  if  a  citizen  is 
qualified  in  any  State,  he  can  qualify  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  As  a  practical 
matter,  this  argument  would  go  only  to 
those  States  that  have  different  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Under  the  Miller 
amendment,  if  the  voting  requirement 
were  an  age  of  21  in  the  State  from 
which  the  citizen  came,  or  if  the  voter 
were  required  to  pay  a  poll  tax,  the  citi- 
zen would  not  be  permitted  to  vote  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  until  he  waited 
1  year.  He  would  not  be  permitted  to 
vote  unless  he  had  paid  a  poll  tax  in  the 
State  from  which  he  came,  if  the  State 
required  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  the  citizen  would 
have  to  be  qualified  in  the  State  from 
which  he  came.  By  the  same  token,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see and  the  Senator  from  New  York  re- 
lates to  a  question  merely  of  residence 
and  not  of  age. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pill 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada has  20  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time  and  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  frCMn  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stknnis]  who  wishes  to  call 
up  a  conference  report,  which  is  of  course 
a  privileged  matter. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1962— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  further 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  No.  2,  and  the  amendment  of  the 
House  thereto,  to  the  bill  (HJl.  8302) 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  have  submitted  a  unanimous 
report.  All  items  in  the  bill  heretofore 
have  been  approved  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate  except  the  one  relating  to 
Natick,  Mass.    This  has  been  settled  and 


agreed  to  on  the  amount  being  kept  in 
the  appropriation  bill.  The  Senate 
amendment  will  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  explanation  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  conferees  have  approved  t3.812,000  for 
the  Quartermaster  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center,  Natick,  Mass.,  as  prof>osed  by 
the  Senate  with  the  understanding  that  no 
part  of  these  funds  shall  be  obligated  luitU 
specific  approval  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  Prior 
to  requesting  such  approval  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Is  expected  to  conduct  a  fair  and 
Impartial  study  of  the  proposed  move  of 
the  Pood  and  Container  Institute  from  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  to  the  Quartermaster  Research  a-id 
Development  Center.  NaUck.  Mass.  De- 
tailed analysis  should  be  made  of  other  pos- 
sible solutions  to  the  provision  of  adequate 
facilities  for  the  Pood  and  ConUlner  In- 
stitute Including  continuation  of  this  func- 
tion In  the  Chicago  area  at  the  present  site 
or  other  locations  that  might  be  available 
from  governmental  or  private  sources.  Ade- 
quate time  should  be  allowed  for  the  proper 
presentation  and  Impartial  analysis  of  pro- 
posals from  responsible  Interested  groups  In 
the  Chicago  area. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  table  setting  forth  the  ap- 
propriations for  military  construction. 
Department  of  Defense,  for  fiscal  year 
1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


, .^.      ...„„  ...^  w^ii  o^bbicu  cuiu       Hii  luiiows: 

Appropriatians  for  mililary  construction,  fiscal  year  1062,  showing  1.961  appropriations,  1962  estimates,  and  congressional  action 


Ameod- 

ment 

No. 


TltiS 
0) 


.\pproprl- 
lition.o.  IWl 


(2) 


Military  conslruption.  Deportment  of  T>eAMiae. 

Loran  stations,  l)ei)artnient  of  Defenae 

Military  construction,  .\rmy 

Military  construction.  Navy '.'.'.'.'.'.'." 

Military  construction,  Air  Force "" 

Military  construction.  Army  Reserve ..'.'.'. 

Military  con.struction.  .\av;il  Reserve ." 

Military  construction.  Air  Force  Reserve 

Military  construction.  Army  National  (Juard.. 
Military  construction.  Air  National  Uuard 


Total. 


$10. 

148, 

162, 

609. 

18, 

4. 

4, 

17. 

13, 


000,000 
407.000 
.'>19. 000 
501.000 
038.000 
000,000 
000,000 
540.000 
850.000 


004,85.5,000 


Bud«et 
Mtlmste, 

O) 


$27,000,000 

10.  Odd,  000 

IW,  H77.  IHXI 

■205,  J 11,  (100 

5»10,  3H0.  000 

13.000.000 

7.000.000 

4.000,000 

1'2.000.000 

14. 000. 000 


1.047.  568.000 


Uouse 
action 


(4) 


$1.S000,000 

10,  000.  (MX) 

147,  45<).(KI0 

1>*1.3K7.(XI0 

479.  .laS,  000 

13,000.000 

7,000.000 

4.000.000 

IZ  000. 000 

14. 000. 000 


883,390,000 


Senate 
action 

(8) 


$27,000,000 

10.000.(100 

17ti,.M2,  000 

aM.iw,  (MX) 

530,  243, 000 

14.381,000 

7,000,000 

4.608.000 

21,868.750 

18,275,000 


l,(nO,14fi,7SO 


Senate  compared  with — 


Bud«et 
estimate 

(•) 


-$l<t.4«IS,0OO 

-3,Wi2,000 

-21,137.000 

+  1.381.000 


4-«08.000 
+0.  M8. 750 
+4,275,000 


-27.421,280 


nouse 


(7) 


+$12,000,000 


+20,0(12,000 

+10,872.000 

+90.721,000 

+  1.381,000 


+«06.000 
+0. 868.  750 
+4,278.000 


+136.  787. 780 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  unless 
there  are  questions,  that  completes  my 
explanation  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


Conlprenoe 
action 


(S) 


$27,000,000 

10. 000. 00(1 

157. 034.  (WO 

102.278.000 

408. 846. 000 

14.381,000 

7,000.000 

4.608.000 

21,868.000 

18.275.000 


081.600,750 


ELECTIONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8444)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  12,  1955,  relating  to  elections 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  prepared  to  do  likewise,  but  be- 
fore doing  so  I  wish  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  back  his  remaining 
time? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then 
the  Senator  must  request  unanimous 
consent  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  Otherwise  the  time  necessary 
for  the  call  of  the  roll  will  be  taken  from 
the  time  allotted  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  that  the 
time  necessary  for  the  call  of  the  roll 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  been  yielded  back.    The 
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question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KeatimcI.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  CaabollI.  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellkndeb].  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  IMr.  Hickby],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  TMr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moese],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neubercek] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annotmce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  alasent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellsnokb]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Cabboll]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  HiCKSY]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mobse].  II 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Bxtrdicx].  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ckavez],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubebcebI 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
LOTT]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  to  attend  the  Interparliamentary 
Conf  eraice  in  Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Cttrtis],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are 
necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  BRn>cEs]  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  World 
Bank  in  Vienna. 

The  Senator  from  Hilary  land  [Mr.  Btjt- 
leb],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  WU.KY]  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business.  \Y 

If  present  and  vWing,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MobionI 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 


Barttett 
Bossa 
Case.  VJ. 
Case,  S.  Oak. 
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CUrk 
Dodd 
Douglas 


Oore 
Hart 
Hruaka 
Humphrey 


JavlU 

Keating 

Kefauv«r 

Kucbel 

Loug.  Hawaii 

McCarthy 


Anderson 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Blbl« 

Brrd.  V*. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Cooper 

Dlrkaen 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

gngle 

■rvln 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Hayden 


McNamara 

Metcalf 

Muaklc 

PeU 

Prounirc 

Randolph 

NAYS— 4fl 

Hirkenlooper 
Hill 

Holland 
Jackaon 
Johnston 
Jordan 
Ken- 
La  uBChe 
Long.  La. 
MagnuBon 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McOee 
MUler 
Monroney 
Mundt 
Pastore 


Scott 

Smith,  Mass. 
WUUams.NJ. 
WUllama,DeL 


Prouty 

Robertson 

Russen 

SaltonstaU 

Sotathers 

Smith.  Maine 

Spiarkman 

Stennla 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tar  borough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Toung.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — ^33 


Atken 
Allott 
Bridges 

Burdick 

Bush 

Butler 

Carlson 

CarroU 


Chavez 

Cotton 

Curtis 

EUender 

Goldwater 

Oruenlng 

Hartka 

Hlckey 


Long.  Mo. 

Morse 

Morton 

Neuberger 

Moss 

Schoeppel 

WUey 


8o  Mr.  Keating 's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHRE^.r.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR  MON 
C.  WALLGREN,  OP  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  personal  sadness  that  I  an- 
nounce the  death  of  a  distinguished 
former  Member  of  this  body,  the  Hon- 
orable Mon  C.  Wallgren.  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  The  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson] 
and  I  have  lost  a  close  friend,  as  have 
many  other  Members  of  this  body  who 
served  with  Senator  Wallgren. 

Senator  Wallgren  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  American  politics.  He  served 
as  an  able  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  4  terms.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  1940.  In  1944,  he  de- 
cided to  run  for  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Washington  and  was  elected.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  all  three  positions. 

Senator  Wallgren  was  a  member  of  the 
famous  Truman  committee.  With  his 
service  on  that  committee  began  his  long 
personal  friendship  with  Senator  Tru- 
man, who  afterward  became  President 
of  the  United  States. 

After  serving  a  term  as  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  Mr.  Wallgren 
was  called  upon  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

During  all  that  time,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  practically  alongside 
Senator  Wallgren  during  his  many  polit- 
ical campaigns  and  political  battles 
throughout  his  distinguished  career  both 
In  Congress  and  as  Governor  of  my  State. 

One  could  point  to  many  accomplish- 
ments both  in  my  State  and  throughout 
the  Nation  in  which  Senator  Wallgren 
played  a  prominent  part  as  a  sponsm-; 
but  I  suppose  he  will  be  remembered  in 


the  State  of  Washington  longer  than  any 
other  person.  perhaf>s,  because  of  his 
help  and  encotwagement  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  creating  the 
majestic  Olympic  National  Park.  I  re- 
member that  at  the  dedication  of  the 
park  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  for- 
mer President  suggested  that  perhaps 
tlie  park  should  be  named  the  Wallgren 
National  Park  instead  of  the  Olympic 
National  Park. 

I  could  name  many  other  achieve- 
ments and  accomplishments  which  were 
a  part  of  this  distinguished  American's 
career.  He  was  a  fighter  for  the  things 
in  which  he  believed ;  yet  he  was  a  friend 
of  those  with  whom  he  disagreed.  Sen- 
ators who  are  present  today  and  who 
served  with  Senator  Wallgren  will,  I 
loelieve,  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that 
he  was  one  of  the  best  liked  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
harbored  any  malice  toward  Mon  Wall- 
gren. 

Senator  Wallgren  had  always  been 
in  good  health.  However,  he  suffered 
a  serious  accident  a  few  weeks  ago  from 
which  he  did  not  recover,  although 
some  of  us  thought  he  might.  I  grieve 
at  his  loss  because  I  considered  him  one 
of  my  closest  friends. 

To  his  most  charming  and  devoted 
wife,  Mabel,  who  was  at  his  side  when 
he  died,  and  who  also  is  very  ill,  and 
who  also  is  a  good  friend  of  Senator 
Jackson's  and  myself,  I  offer  my  deep- 
est sympathy. 

The  funeral  of  Senator  Wallgren  will 
be  held  in  his  hometown  of  Everett, 
Wash.,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  at  the 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church. 

I  regret  that  It  will  not  be  possible  for 
me  to  attend  the  funeral  of  my  dear 
friend.  However,  I  feel  certain  that  if 
Senator  Wallgren  could  speak  now,  he 
would  suggest  that  my  colleague  from 
Washington  and  I  remain  here  and  do 
for  the  State  of  Washington  and  the 
Nation  the  kind  of  work  which  he  did 
so  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  relating  to  the  death 
of  former  Senator  Wallgren,  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  today,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1961.  The  article  Is  signifi- 
cant of  the  national  standing  of  Senator 
Wallgren  and  is  evidence  of  his  great 
public  career. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mon  Wallgren,  Ez-Senatos,  Dna — Gover- 
NOE  or  Washington,  1944-48,  Ltd  PPC 
Oltmpia,  Wash.,  September  18. — ^Mon  C. 
Wallgren,  former  Democratic  Governor  of 
Washington,  U.S.  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive, died  In  a  hospital  tonight.  He  was  70 
years  old. 

Mr.  Wallgren  had  been  in  the  hospital 
for  Injxirles  sustained  July  8  In  an  automo- 
bile accident.  He  suffered  a  relapse  early 
today. 

Several  bones  had  been  fractured  In  Mr. 
Wallgren 's  legs.  His  right  leg  was  amputated 
and  his  left  was  placed  In  a  cast. 

IN  POLITICS  ao  txars 

Mr.  Wallgren  went  Into  politics  during 
the  national  Democratic  landslide  of  1932 
and  stayed  In  for  nearly  20  years. 

Bom  In  Des  Motnes,  Io>wa.  he  was  named 
Monrad   Charles.      After    moving   with   his 
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parents  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  then  to  Ev- 
erett, Wash.,  he  graduated  from  the  Wash- 
ington State  School  of  Optometry  In  1914. 
He  practiced  optometry  for  a  time  and  helped 
In  hla  father's  Jewelry  and  watch-repair 
business. 

He  enlisted  as  a  private  during  World  War 
I  and  was  discharged  as  a  lieutenant.  He 
subsequently  became  active  In  civic  affairs 
and  in  1932  he  ran  for  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  seat  from  Washington's 
Second  Ck)ngressional  District.  He  won 
handily,  becoming  the  first  Democrat  ever 
elected  from  the  district. 

He  was  reelected  In  1934,  1936,  and  1938. 
While  In  Congress,  he  quickly  made  a  repu- 
tation as  a  soft-spoken  New  Dealer  and,  like 
many  of  his  Western  colleagues,  a  stanch 
advocate  of  the  development  of  public  pow- 
er facilities. 

Mr.  Wallgren's  chief  legislative  triumph 
during  these  years  was  the  act  creating  a 
new  national  park  on  Washington's  Olym- 
pic Peninsula,  over  the  heavy  opposition  of 
the  lumber  interests. 

In  1940,  he  decided  to  run  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  After  defeating  Eric  Johnston,  then 
a  chamber  of  commerce  official  and  now 
jM'esldent  of  the  Association  of  Motion  Plc- 
tiire  Producers,  in  the  Democratic  primary, 
he  won  the  election  from  his  Republican  op- 
ponent by  62,000  votes. 

ON   TRUMAN    COMMrTTEE 

One  of  the  committees  he  served  on  in 
the  Seiuite  was  the  special  Senate  com- 
mittee investigating  contracts  under  the 
national  defense  program  ( the  Truman  com- 
mittee, hetided  by  then  Senator  Harry  S. 
Truman).  This  led  to  a  lifetime  friendship 
with  Mr.  Truman. 

In  1944,  Mr.  Wallgren  resigned  to  run  for 
GovernOT  against  the  Republican  incum- 
bent, Arthur  B.  Langlie,  and  won  by  22,000 
votes. 

During  his  administration,  Mr.  Wallgren 
was  credited  with  modernizing  the  State's 
school  system.  Introducing  a  comprehensive 
Forest  Act  to  check  exploitative  practices 
and  developing  model  flood-prevention  and 
soil-conservation  programs.  However,  when 
he  ran  for  reelection  in  1948,  he  was  defeated 
by  Mr.  Langlie. 

Soon  afterward.  President  Truman  an- 
nounced that  he  was  nominating  Mr.  Wall- 
gren for  Chairman  of  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board.  This  touched  off  a  heated 
congressional  battle. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
prompted  by  Senator  Harry  B.  Cain,  Repub- 
lican, of  Washington,  decided  that  Mr.  Wall- 
gren lacked  the  necessary  industrial  experi- 
ence for  the  Job  and  refused  to  approve  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  Truman  withdrew  the  nomination, 
declaring  publicly  that  hU  faith  in  Mr.  Wall- 
gren remained  "undiminished."  However, 
Mr.  Triunan  named  his  friend  as  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  the 
Senate  approved.  Mr.  Wallgren  later  was 
named  Chairman  of  the  Conunission,  and  he 
retired  in  1951. 

Mr.  Wallgren,  a  tall,  well-built  man  with 
clear  blue  eyes,  was  among  other  things, 
expert  at  billiards  and  at  telling  Swedlsh- 
dlalect  stories. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  able  and  distinguished  senior  col- 
league from  Washington. 

Mon  Wallgren  came  from  my  home- 
town of  Everett,  Wash.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  him  all  my  life.  He 
was  bom  in  Iowa.  When  he  was  a  young 
child,  his  family  moved  to  Galveston, 
Tex.,  where  he  lived  for  2  or  3  years. 
In  1901,  the  family  was  washed  out  in 
the  great  Galveston  flood.     They  then 


moved  to  the  State  of  Washington,  where 
Mon  Wallgren  grew  up  and  spent  his 
formative  years  in  Everett. 

He  served  in  World  War  I.  After  his 
return  from  service,  he  resumed  his  re- 
tail jewelry  business  in  Everett. 

He  was  the  first  member  of  his  party 
to  be  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  Washington.  I  had  the  honor  of  suc- 
ceeding him  in  that  office.  He  was  the 
first  man  in  the  history  of  our  State 
to  have  served  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  U.S.  Senate,  and  as 
Governor. 

Following  his  service  as  Governor,  he 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  In  recent  years,  he  had 
been  engaged  in  business  in  California 
and  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mon  Wallgren  was  a  warm  and  friend- 
ly man.  Everyone  who  was  associated 
with  him  knew  of  his  fine  character  and 
his  devotion  to  public  service. 

As  my  senior  colleague  has  stated,  Mon 
Wallgren's  great  contribution  in  Con- 
gress w£is  in  the  field  of  resource  de- 
velopment. He.  more  than  anyone  else, 
was  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
Olympic  National  Park. 

He  worked  closely,  in  the  initiation  of 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  the  develop- 
ment of  irrigation  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin. 

Mon  Wallgren  was  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Washington.  All 
of  us.  who  knew  him  personally  will  miss 
his  presence. 

I  extend  to  his  wife.  Mabel,  and  to 
the  other  members  of  his  family,  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield  to  me?  * 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  the 
great  State  of  Washington.  I  have 
known  Governor  Wallgren  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  close  and  dear  friend. 
To  know  him  was  to  love  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  delightful  persons  who 
ever  lived.  Like  former  Vice  President 
Barkley.  Mon  Wallgren  covered  much 
of  his  wisdom  by  the  brilliance  of  his 
intellect  and  his  humor.  Basically  he 
was  a  great  American.  My  wife  and  I 
wish  to  extend  our  deep  sympathies  to 
his  family  on  the  passing  of  this  great 
American. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
years  ago,  on  the  first  day  I  commenced 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  became  acquainted  with  Mon  Wallgren. 
Over  the  years  he  was  my  close  personal 
friend.  I  desire  to  attest  my  devotion 
to  this  great  American  and  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
other  Senators  today.  Mon  Wallgren 
had  a  fine  record  of  public  service.  In 
his  lifetime  he  enjoyed  the  friendship 
and  respect  of  another  great  American, 


former  President  Harry  S.  Tnmaan.  who 
appointed  him  as  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Mon  Wallgren 
was  a  dedicated  public  servant.  He  was 
a  most  personable  and  kindly  man.  He 
will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  who  knew 
him  and  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy 
his  friendship. 

I  feel  that  the  State  of  Washington 
and  the  entire  Nation  which  he  served 
so  outstandingly  have  lost  a  fine  citi- 
zen whose  career  was  truly  that  of  a 
great  American  public  servant. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  from  the 
Northwest,  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson  and 
Mr.  Jackson),  the  distinguished  Sena- 
ator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington  1. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  YotJNGl,  and  other  Senators  who 
have  spoken  on  the  passing  of  Mon  Wall- 
gren. 

Mon  Wallgren  was  a  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  a  Representative 
in  the  National  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  and  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  from  the 
State  of  Washington.  In  those  capaci- 
ties he  was  well  known  and  well  liked  In 
Montana.  Our  contacts  with  Mon  Wall- 
gren were  close  and  intimate.  He  was 
always  helpful  to  us  when  we  needed 
help,  and  he  was  a  real  public  servant 
of  the  Northwest. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  his  family  the  deep 
regret  of  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  myself.  I 
desire  to  say  to  them  that  we  greatly 
sympathize  with  them  in  their  loss,  and 
that  we  shall  miss  him  greatly. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  Mon  Wallgren. 
I  am  greatly  saddened  at  the  news  of 
his  passing.  I  associate  myself  with  the 
sentiments  so  genuinely  expressed,  first 
by  the  able  and  distinguished  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  and  sub- 
sequently by  many  other  Members  of 
this  body. 

I  recall  well,  as  do  all  those  who  served 
with  Mon  Wallgren  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, his  quality  of  kindness,  and 
yet  on  occasion  his  firmness.  He  al- 
ways had  a  sincere  desire  to  approach 
legislative  matters  from  an  affirmative 
and  objective  viewpoint. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  221.  An  act  to  amend  section  4071 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

H  R.  7869.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  estate  tax  for  Federal  estate  taxes 
paid  on  certain  prior  transfers  In  the  case  of 
decedents  dying  after  December  31.  1947;  and 

H  R.  8652.  An  act  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  losses  sustained  in 
converting  from  street  railway  to  bus  opera- 
tions. 
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The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

H.R.  221.  An  act  to  amend  section  4071 
of  the  Internal  Reveiiiue  Code  of  1954; 

H.R.  7859.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1999  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  estate  tix  for  Federal  estate 
taxes  paid  on  certain  prior  transfers  In  the 
case  of  decedents  dying  after  December  31. 
1947;  and 

H.R.  8652.  An  act  relating  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  losses  sustained  in 
converting  from  street  railway  to  bus  opera- 
tions. 


ELECTIONS    IN    THE    DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  8444)  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  12,  1955,  relating  to  elec- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
beginning  with  "(E)"  on  line  22,  it  Is 
proposed  to  strike  out  all  through  the 
period  on  line  2,  page  12,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(E)  who.  for  the  purpose  of  voting  in  a 
presidential  election  under  this  Act,  has  re- 
sided in  the  District  for  the  six-month  period 
ending  on  the  day  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, or  for  the  purpose  of  voting  in  any 
other  election  held  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
has  resided  In  the  District  for  the  twelve- 
month period  ending  on  the  day  of  such 
election. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  briefly 
to  me?  I  j 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.! ! I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  indicated  that  he  will  request  the 
ordering  of  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Yes.  I  will. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  In  view  of  the  present 
attendance  of  Senators,  perhaps  we  can 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  now. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  is  a  subject  on 
which  I  spoke  briefly  in  remarks  In  this 
forum  last  week— that  subject  being,  of 
course,  the  residence  requirement  for 
voters  •  ithin  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
ti.e  exercise  of  their  responsibility  and 
privilege  in  voting  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Notwithstanding  the  colloquy  which 
transpired  on  this  subject  last  Friday, 
September  15, 1  still  advocate  a  residence 
requirement  shorter  than  1  year. 

With  all  respect  to  the  diligent  and 
generally  laudable  deliberations  of  the 
Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 


the  recommended  residence  requirement 
of  1  year  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
other  more  modern  provisions  of  the 
pending  measure.  On  the  subject  of  the 
residence  requirement,  the  committee 
has  invoked  in  support  of  its  recom- 
mendation the  fact  that  35?  other  States 
have  such  provisions;  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  M114XER]  stressed 
the  Importance  of  this  mattfer  in  con- 
nection with  the  committee  decision 
when  he  stated  in  debate,  last  Friday: 
It  was  pretty  generally  accepted  that  the 
1-year  requirement  was  a  reasonable  re- 
quirement, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  35  other  States  have  the  same  require- 
ment. 

I  would  respectfully  not-e.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  logic  was  abandoned  when 
the  committee  recommended  a  voting 
age  of  18  and  above,  while  46  States 
retain  the  age  21  limitation. 

I  would  further  observe  that  the  com- 
mittee decision  begs  the  question.  When 
one  Is  confronted  with  the  task  of  stipu- 
lating modem  voting  regulations  which 
are  relevant  to  the  habits  of  a  mobile 
population,  it  is  hardly  the  soundest 
logic  to  justify  one's  decision  by  refer- 
ence to  regulations  established  in  the 
19th  century  and  the  early  decades  of 
this  century. 

The  validity  of  my  objection  is 
strengthened.  I  believe,  when  we  con- 
sider the  difficulties  of  amending  the  con- 
stitutions of  many  of  our  States.  In  this 
respect.  I  would  suggest  that  the  fact 
c'  the  existence  of  such  residence  re- 
quirements is  no  assurance  that  they 
serve  the  needs  of  the  democratic  process 
or  that  they  would  be  approved  by  the 
electorate  if  it  were  less  difficult  to  alter 
them. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the 
thoughtful  junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  has  genuine  merit,  and  it 
would  enfranchise  those  with  less  than 
a  year's  residence  who  have  been  quali- 
fied voters  In  another  jurisdiction.  But 
it  does  not  touch  upon  the  problems  of 
young  persons  who  have  never  qualified, 
nor  does  it  address  the  problems  of  per- 
sons who  have  moved  to  the  District  from 
other  States  which  may  have  more 
stringent  voting  regulations. 

Therefore,  I  offer  the  amendment  that 
residence  requirements  for  voting  in 
presidential  elections  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  established  at  6  months,  a 
period  which  is,  I  believe,  consistent 
with  the  increasing  mobility  of  our 
populations,  but  which  still  retains  a  suf- 
ficient waiting  period  to  impress  the 
voter  with  the  significance  of  presiden- 
tial elections.  It  would  seem  appropriate 
in  this  regard,  as  in  the  matter  of  voting 
age,  that  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
be  In  the  vanguard  of  those  States  and 
jurisdictions  which  have  adopted  truly 
20th  century  voting  regulations. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  How  much  time  remains 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  30  minutes  re- 


maining on  the  amendment;  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  shall  speak  very  briefly 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

It  seems  to  me  the  same  basic  reasons 
which  I  gave  In  my  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  Let  me  run  down  those 
arguments  very  briefly. 

I  think  we  by  now  have  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  35  States  have  a  1-year 
residence  requirement.  I  think  we  have 
also  made  it  clear  that  three  States  have 
a  2-year  residence  requirement.  I  think 
it  is  equally  clear  that  12  States  have  a 
6  months'  residence  requirement. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  this  will  be  the  first 
time  in  their  entire  history  that  they 
have  ever  voted  for  a  President  and  Vice 
President.  They  have  never  exercised 
the  right  of  franchise  for  nearly  90  years. 
This  is  a  new  experience,  a  long  overdue 
experience  to  the  disenfranchised  voters 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  think 
it  should  be  approached  on  the  cautious 
side. 

I  would  also  add  this :  A  few  years  ago 
a  law  was  passed  enabling  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  vote  for  na- 
tional committeemen  and  national  com- 
mitteewomen,  delegates,  and  alternates 
to  the  national  conventions.  This  law, 
which  is  now  on  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States  and  governs  residence  re- 
quirements in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
prescribes  a  1  year's  residence. 

I  point  out,  just  as  I  did  earlier,  this 
question  had  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  the  committee.  By  a  vote  of  six 
to  one.  a  1-year  residence  requirement 
was  voted  out  of  the  conmilttee.  I  think 
it  is  workable.  I  think  It  is  sound.  I 
think,  particularly  when  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  helpful  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller],  who  is  now  present  on  the 
floor,  this  bill  makes  a  fine  election  meas- 
ure in  the  case  of  voting  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  as  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  be  allowed  to  do 
under  this  implementing  legislation. 
The  proposal  implements  the  23d 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BIBLE.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  amendment  simply  provides  that 
where  a  E>erson  was  qualified  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President  in  another 
State,  by  reason  of  residence  require- 
ments, and  so  forth,  and  he  comes  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  lives  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  6  months,  he  wUl 
be  qualified  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia after  living  here  6  montiis? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  allude  to  the  Miller  amend- 
ment or  to  the  Randolph  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  allude  to  the  Ran- 
dolph amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  amendment  requires 
a  6  months'  residence.    That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  PROXMTRE.  This  amendment 
wovild  not  affect  the  people  who,  as  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  stated,  have 
lived  in  the  District  for  years  and  have 
never  voted,  becaxise  those  people  would 
not  be  able  to  vote,  anyway.  It  would 
be  only  those  who  had  lived  in  Iowa, 
Idaho,  and  certain  other  States,  who 
came  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
lived  here  for  6  months,  who  would  be 
able  to  vote.  The  others  still  would  be 
disfranchised  because  they  had  not  lived 
here  for  the  full  1  year. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  There  is  an  alternate  in 
the  amendment.  For  example,  if  a  per- 
son lived  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
which  I  believe  has  a  requirement 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  Wisconsin  we 
have  a  30  days'  residence  requirement 
for  voting  for  the  President,  but  a  1-year 
requirement  for  voting  for  other  officials. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  If  a  person  was  qualified 
imder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  came  into  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, under  the  Miller  amendment,  and  if 
he  carried  with  him  a  certificate  from 
the  registrar  or  the  proper  officer  in  the 
coimty  or  precinct  in  Wisconsin,  and 
presented  it  to  the  registration  official  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  vote  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
lived  here  for  a  year,  or  6  months,  or  3 
months,  because  the  Miller  amendment 
provides  any  period  less  than  1  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  that  person 
were  a  Negro  from  a  Southern  State  who 
had  not  been  able  to  vote  in  that  State 
and  he  came  into  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, he  obviously  would  not  be  able 
to  have  such  relief;  but  if  he  were  a 
white  person  from  a  Northern  State  who 
had  been  able  to  vote,  he  would  be  able 
to  vote  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  would  not  analyze  it 
as  to  a  particular  specific  situation,  but 
I  think  the  amendment  generally  quali- 
fies a  person  who  was  qualified  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  from  which  he 
came. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  wiD  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Much  of  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  said  is  undoubtedly  true.  It  is  a 
matter  of  where  to  draw  the  line.  I  do 
not  think  this  involves  a  question  of 
whether  this  is  the  20th  century  or 
whether  we  are  talking  about  the  horse- 
and-buggy  days,  so  far  as  residence  re- 
quirements are  concerned.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  proof.  The  problem  is  how  to 
prove  or  disprove  how  long  a  person 
has  been  a  resident  in  a  jurisdiction. 
The  amount  of  proof  necessary  would 
ordinarily  be  much  easier  to  sustain  if 
there  were  a  1-year  requirement,  com- 
pared to  30  days.  It  would  be  easier  to 
sustain  if  the  requirements  were  for  6 
months  instead  of  30  days. 

Thirty-five  States  have  decided  that 
1  year  is  a  period  which  gives  rise  to 
reasonable  proof  and  is  a  pretty  good 
standard.  To  that  extent  I  do  not  tiiink 
it  makes  any  difference  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  1961  or  whether  some  of 
the  residence  requirements  were  legis- 
lated in  1900.  It  Is  all  a  matter  of 
proof. 


What  I  object  to  is  not  covering  the 
gap  provided  by  current  mobility.  That 
was  the  purp)ose  of  my  amendment.  I 
like  to  think  the  trend  is  such  that  In 
the  years  ahead  we  shall  find  many 
States,  particularly  as  they  look  at  the 
District  of  Columbia  election  law,  pro- 
viding similar  requirements. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  many 
States  will  have  similar  provisions,  us- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  law  as  a 
model  and  as  a  standard,  to  cover  the 
mobility  of  at  least  most  people. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  lose  sight  of 
the  importance  of  proof.  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  need  to  remind  any  Senator  of  the 
fact  that  over  the  years  evidence  has 
been  disclosed  of  voting  frauds,  of  people 
who  have  voted  in  one  jurisdiction  in  the 
morning  and  in  another  jurisdiction  In 
the  afternoon.  When  the  prosecution  of 
such  people  is  attempted,  often  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  prove  a  person  did  not  reside 
in  one  place  30  days  or  60  days,  or  in 
some  other  place  30  or  60  days.  When 
there  is  a  1-year  period  of  residence  re- 
quired, the  standard  is  better. 

I  would  take  exception  to  the  logic  or 
to  the  arguments  of  my  good  friend  from 
West  Virginia  on  that  point.  As  I  have 
said,  many  of  the  other  things  he  point- 
ed out  in  his  remarks  are  quite  true. 

I  think  this  involves  the  matter  of 
proof.  The  1-year  provision  should  be 
adhered  to.  particularly  since  It  is  rec- 
ognized by  35  States  as  being  a  reason- 
able i>eriod. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas  1. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
voted  for  the  Keating  amendment.  It 
is  my  intention  to  vote  for  the  Ran- 
dolph amendment.  I  think  this  is  one 
opportunity  the  Federal  Government  has 
to  try  to  remove  one  of  the  great  barriers 
to  voting  in  this  country  and  to  pre- 
vent the  virtual  disfranchisement  of  mil- 
lions of  people. 

About  5  million  people  cross  State 
lines  each  year,  yet  voting  provisions  are 
cumulative.  Voting  authority  is  claimed 
by  each  State.  The  general  provision  is 
that  one  must  be  a  resident  of  a  State 
for  a  year  and.  in  addition,  one  must 
be  a  resident  of  a  county  for  varying 
periods  of  time  from  3  months  to  6 
months,  and  a  resident  of  a  precinct  for 
30  days.  If  one  moves  from  one  pre- 
cinct to  another,  in  many  States,  one 
loses  his  right  to  vote  for  county  officials, 
for  State  officials,  and  even  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  disentangle  these 
qualifications  which,  as  I  say.  are  cumu- 
lative in  nature. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  we  shall 
have  an  election  solely  national  in  char- 
acter, not  local  in  character.  It  seems 
to  me  we  should  provide  for  mobility  of 
people.  These  people  have  been  citizens 
of  the  United  States  throughout  their 
lives.  They  would  have  been  eUgible  to 
vote  had  they  stayed  in  the  States  in 
which  they  previously  resided.  Why 
should  we  pile  on  a  further  qualification 
of  a  year? 

Frankly,  I  should  like  to  see  an  inter- 
changeability  of  qualifications  to   vote 


for  President  as  among  the  States.  Since 
the  standards  are  set  by  the  States,  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  power  to  so 
provide.  The  one  opportunity  we  have 
to  set  an  example  is  in  connection  with 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  thought  the 
3-month  requirement  of  residence  for 
voters,  if  otherwise  qualified,  was  proper. 
Certainly  I  think  the  6 -month  require- 
ment is  proper.  I  hope  very  much  the 
Senate  will  agree  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

My  colleague  from  Iowa  has  indicated 
that  my  logic  is  in  part  correct  and  that 
it  is  in  error  in  another  respect.  He 
speaks  about  the  mobility  of  our  popula- 
tion. I  am  sure  he  must  associate  that 
mobility  with  the  era  of  which  I  spoke, 
the  20th  century,  not  the  19th  or  18th 
centuries.  This  is  a  condition  of  the  20th 
century,  Is  that  not  correct,  I  ask  my 
colleague  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  indeed 
it  is.  That  Is  the  point  I  was  endeavor- 
ing to  make.  The  mobility  is  a  mobility 
of  the  20th  century.  That  Is  the  reason 
why  I  offered  my  amendment  to  take 
care  of  the  problem  of  mobility, 

I  parted  company  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  I  believe,  in  respect 
to  his  effort  to  relate  the  20th*  century 
and  the  era  in  which  we  live  to  some  of 
the  1-year  residence  requirement  stat- 
utes enacted  by  legislatures,  by  pointing 
out  that  we  are  not  considering  that  so 
much  as  the  question  of  evidence  or 
proof  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
fraudulent  elections. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing which  would  be  worse  than  for  us 
to  pass  an  election  law  covering  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  out  of  which  might 
grow  some  election  frauds. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  an  additional  2  minutes  from 
the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  time  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thought  the  Presiding 
Officer  announced  the  time  had  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yielded 
himself  1  minute. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Very  well.  The  Senator 
may  use  his  own  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  regret  that  Sen- 
ators did  not  see  fit  to  go  along  with 
the  "three  K"  amendment,  and  to  march 
down  the  aisle  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  President  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York. 
We  wished  to  travel  the  road  of  reducing 
the  residence  requirement  to  90  days. 

At  least,  we  ought  to  go  halfway. 
One  might  say  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment represents  a  rather  weakened 
Presidential  position.     The  Senate  has 
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shown  an  unwillingness  to  go  all  the 
way.  I  hope  Senators  will  go  part  of 
the  way. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  the  commendable 
Interest  he  has  taken  in  the  Important 
subject  of  electoral  reform.  Unless  we 
make  a  start  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
we  shall  have  little  hope  of  achieving 
what  many  of  us  feel  are  necessary  na- 
tional electoral  reforms. 

I  hope  very  much  the  amendment  will 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauscheI. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template supporting  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
I  think  the  6-month  i>eriod  will  guard 
against  two  contingencies  which  are 
Intended  to  be  protected.  First,  the  time 
iB  adequate  to  prevent  a  rapid  transition 
from  one  State  to  another,  and  thus 
prevent  the  perpetrating  of  a  fraud  in 
elections.  Second,  the  6-month  period 
deals  with  elections  on  a  national  scale 
and  not  on  a  State  scale,  and  therefore 
the  period  of  6  months  not  only  will  pre- 
vent frauds  but  also  will  provide  justice 
to  all  voters  who,  because  of  circiun- 
stances.  have  to  move. 

The  90-day  period  was  too  short.  I 
think  the  6-month  period  guards  against 
both  contingencies;  and  I  will  support 
the  amendment.       1 1 

Mr.  RANDOLPBT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  if  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [  Mr.  Randolph  1 . 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Cleric  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
DicK].  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ClarkI,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrubnincI.  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  HickeyI,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  LonoI,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorseI,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  1  Mr.  Moss  1 .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NetjbergerI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
sow],  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 


Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr.  Ellender]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hickey]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  1,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long] ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nectberger] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate  to  attend  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference  in  Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  fMr. 
CxTRTis],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater].  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bruges  1  Is  absent  because  of 
Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  to 
attend  the  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Fund  and  World  Bank  In  Vienna. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  Carlson]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JAvrrs]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33. 
nays  43.  as  follows: 

(No.  3121 
YEAS— 33 


Anderson 

Gore 

Mundt 

BarUett 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Keating 

Proxmlre 

CarroU 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Case.  VJ. 

Lauscbe 

Scott 

Caee.  S.  Dak. 

Long.  HawaU 

Smith.  Mass. 

Church 

Magnuaon 

Wiley 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

WlUUuns.  N.J 

nncld 

McNamara 

Williams,  Del 

Doviglas 

Metcair 

NAYS--43 

Yar  borough 

BeaU 

Dirksen 

Hay den 

Bennett 

Dworshak 

Hlckenlooper 

Bible 

Eastland 

Hill 

Byrd.  Va. 

Engle 

Holland 

Cannon 

Krvln 

Jackson 

Capehart 

Fong 

Johnston 

Cotton 

Pulbrlgbt 

Jordan 

Kefauver 

Pastore 

Symington 

Kerr 

Prouty 

Talmadge 

Long,  La. 

RusseU 

Thurmond 

ManRfleld 

Raltonstall 

Tower 

McClellan 

Smatben 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Mca«e 

Smith,  Maine 

Young,  Ohio 

MUler 

Sparkman 

Monroney 

Stcnnlc 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Aiken 

Clark 

Javlts 

Allott 

CurtU 

Long.  Mo. 

Bridges 

EUender 

Morse 

Burdlck 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Bush 

Oruenlng 

Moss 

Butler 

Hart 

Neuberger 

Carlson 

Hartke 

Robertson 

Chavez 

Hickey 

Sctioeppel 

So  Mr.  Randolph's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11. 
line  18.  beginning  with  "(C)"  strike  all 
down  to  and  including  "eighteen"  on  line 
19;  and  renumber  the  other  sections. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  submit  this  amendment  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland].  The  pur- 
pose is  very  simple.  I  would  merely  let 
the  voting  age  stay  at  21,  Instead  of 
reducing  it  to  18. 

So  far  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  concerned,  he  sees  no  par- 
ticular point  In  qualifying  a  man  or 
woman  to  vote  prior  to  the  age  at  which 
he  is  responsible  for  signing  a  contract 
or  prior  to  the  time  when  he  would  be 
responsible  for  a  tort  or  civil  wrong. 
I  realize  that  the  argiiment  is  made 
that  If  a  man  Is  old  enough  to  fight,  he 
Is  old  enough  to  vote.  That  argument 
has  never  had  very  much  appeal  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  for  the 
reason  that  I  can  show  a  grreat  many 
freshmen  football  players  on  Louisiana 
State  University  team  who  at  the  age  of 
17  are  the  physical  equal  of  any  man 
in  this  body.  That  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  as  quedlfled  to  vote  today  as 
they  will  be  after  they  have  acquired 
more  maturity  at  a  more  advanced  age. 

Upon  that  basis,  it  seems  to  me  that 
21  Is  a  desirable  age.  It  Is  the  accepted 
age  when  a  young  man  or  woman  as- 
sumes resi>onsibilIty.  I  feel  that  the 
voting  age  should  remain  the  same  as 
it  is  in  the  Hoiue  bill.  Upon  that  basis. 
I  should  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment,  to  keep  the 
age  at  21. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  committee  position, 
of  course.  Is  opposed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  The 
vote  in  committee  was  very  close  on 
this  point.  This  point  could  be  argued 
all  day  and  far  into  the  night,  that  is, 
whether  the  age  should  be  18  or  19  or 
20  or  21.  before  a  person  is  permitted 
to  vote.  The  record  is  very  clear  that 
46  States  permit  a  person  to  vote  at 
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age  21.  The  State  of  Georgia  permits 
a  person  to  vote  at  age  18.  and  Kentucky 
at  18.  I  believe  the  trend  in  the  right 
direction  was  shown  when  the  last  two 
States  Joined  the  Union.  The  State  of 
Alaska  permits  a  person  to  vote  at  age 
19.  That  provision  was  adopted  after  a 
long  deliberation.  The  State  of  Hawaii 
permits  a  person  to  vote  at  age  20. 

I  submit  that  in  this  .age.  with  the 
improvements  in  education  and  the 
greater  alertness  of  our  young  people,  the 
age  should  be  18.  This  was  one  of  the 
strong  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  when  he  sent 
the  measure  to  us.  He  said  he  felt  the 
youth  of  today  was  qualified  to  vote.  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  be  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BIBLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  not 
correct  that  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  placed  the  age  at  21? 

Mr.  BIBLE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  vote  in  the  committee  on 
this  proposal  was  4  to  3,  which  is  a  very 
close  vote? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  said  it  was  a  close  vote. 
As  I  told  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
earlier  today,  it  is  like  some  of  the  base- 
ball scores  lately.    The  vote  was  close. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  matter  of  the  voting  age  should 
be  a  matter  of  national  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph  i  has  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  establish  the 
national  minimum  age  for  voting.  I 
think  that  is  the  right  approach,  rather 
than  by  State-by-State  approach,  to 
establish  the  minimum  voting  age. 

For  that  reason,  since  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  States,  including  my  own 
State,  still  retain  age  21  as  the  voting 
age,  I  intend  to  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BIBLE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, persons  18  years  of  age  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile 
court.  Apparently,  we  take  the  view 
that  they  are  not  so  responsible  as  per- 
sons over  18,  so  far  as  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law  is  concerned. 

If  we  take  this  step,  it  se«ns  to  me 
we  shall  be  placed  in  a  contradictory 
position.  We  will  be  saying  that  up  to 
age  18  a  person  is  not  so  responsible;  yet 
we  propose  to  say  that  we  are  willing  to 
allow  persons  to  vote  at  age  18.  What 
is  the  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
completely  imderstand  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  DOE».  I  understand  that  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  young  persons  up 


to  the  age  of  18  are  imder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Juvenile  court  if  they  violate 
the  law. 

Mr.  BIBLE.     That  U  true. 

Mr.  DODD.  This  proposal  suggests 
that  at  age  18  they  are  old  enough  to 
vote.  To  me.  that  is  a  conflict.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  say  they  are  not  old  enough 
to  be  held  responsible  for  their  actions; 
whereas  persons  over  18  are  held  re- 
sponsible. It  seems  to  me  we  are  creat- 
ing a  conflict. 

Mr.  BIBLK  There  may  be  some 
slight  conflict.  The  bill  provides  that  a 
person  may  not  vote  until  he  is  18.  I 
caiuiot  see  the  conflict. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing, I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut; but  I  think  the  jurisdiction  in  Ju- 
venile court  is  up  until  age  18.  I  think 
what  is  proposed  in  the  bill  is  plain.  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  It  is  true  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  constitutional  amendment, 
but  I  believe  that  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
we  can  set  up  exhibit  A.  I  think  we  can 
permit  persons  to  vote  when  they  have 
passed  the  age  of  the  jurisdiction  for  ju- 
venile delinquency.  As  I  look  upon  some 
adults.  I  think  there  is  some  adult  de- 
linquency, too. 

In  my  opinion,  the  time  has  come  to 
take  a  step  forward.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  provision  of  the  bill  in  this 
particular. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
youngest  Member  of  this  body,  I  am  in- 
clined to  favor  youth.  However,  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  oppose  the 
provision  of  the  bill  which  would  fix  the 
voting  age  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  18  years  of  age. 

It  has  been  said  that  with  the  better 
educational  facilities  which  are  avail- 
able these  days,  young  people  are  better 
able  to  make  decislorvs.  It  is  true  that 
their  Intellectual  ability  may  be  better, 
but  is  their  maturity  of  judgment  any 
better  than  it  has  been  traditionally? 
Under  our  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  Juris- 
prudence, as  it  has  developed  in  this 
country,  age  21  Is  recognized  as  the  age 
of  discretion.    So  it  should  remain. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  a  vote  "yea"  is  a  vote  for  age 
21;  and  a  vote  "nay"  indicates  a  vote 
for  age  18? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDiCK].  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  BtedJ.  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clabk),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Eio-endsr].  \he  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Grueniwg}.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  i  Mr.  HabiJ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hastkji].  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hickiy], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Mokse], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskikI.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Nbuberceh], 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening).  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss  1.  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskix].  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  NeubergerJ  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  ByrdJ  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana (Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  J.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robertson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Akin]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT 1  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
ScKosppKL]  are  al>sent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  to  attend  the  Interparliamentary 
Conference  in  Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
GoLDWATER].  the  Senator  fr(Mn  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
atwent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges  J  is  a]i>sent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Fund  and  World  Bank  In 
Vienna. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
BuTLBR]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  would 
vote  "nay." 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  38. 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

[No.  2U] 
TBAS>-M 


Anderson 

Harden 

Mundt 

BeaU 

BexuMtt 

HUl 

HximeU 

Capebart 

HoIUnd 

Saltonstall 

Com.  S.  Dak. 

Hruaka 

Scott 

Church 

Johnston 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Jordan 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Kerr 

Biennis 

Dworshak 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Errln 

McClellaa 

Wiley 

Ful  bright 

MUler      • 

NAYS-^^ 

Bartlett 

Humphray           Pastors 

Bible 

Jack  son 

Pell 

Hoggs 

Keating 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Smith.  Mass. 

CarroU 

Long.  HaiRaU      Smltti.  Maine 

Case,  N  J. 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Williams,  KJ. 

Dtrkaen 

McOee 

Williams,  Del. 

Douite« 

McNamata           Tarborough 

Fonc 

MetcaU 

Toung.  N.  Dak 

Oore 

Monrone} 

Toung,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Aiken 

Clark 

1          liOocMo. 

Allott 

Gurus       1          Morae 

Bridge* 

Ellender 

Morton 

Burdlck 

Ooldwater           Moss 

Bush 

Gruening 

Muskle 

Butler 

Hart 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hartke 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Hlcksy 

1           Bchoeppel 

Chares 

JaTtts 

1 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendments  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  tJhe  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stood that  no  Senator  desires  to  have 
further  debate  on  this  measure.  There- 
fore, the  minority  is  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  under  its 
control,  provided,  of  course,  the  able 
acting  majority  leader  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask 
how  much  time  remains  under  my  con- 
trol 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  the  request;  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  under  my  con- 
trol. 

The  PRESIDING  OWICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  BIKjE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  PRESIDING  OPnCER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BcRDicx].  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  fMr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neubercer], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bdrdick],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hickey],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neubercer]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott] and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  to  attend  the  Interparliamentary 
Conference  in  Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATER],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

•nie  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Fund  and  World  Bsmk  in 
Vienna. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  LMr.  Young]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 


tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  . 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
virATBR].  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits].  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66. 
nays  6,  as  follows: 


(No.  214] 

YEAS— 66 

Anderson 

Pulbrlght 

McNamara 

Bartlett 

Gore 

Met^air 

Beau 

Hayden 

MlUer 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Monroney 

Bible 

HIU 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Holland 

Ptistore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Pell 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

CarroU 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Case,  N  J. 

Jordan 

SaltonstaU 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Keating 

8cott 

Church 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Smith,  Mass. 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Smith.  Maine 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Long.  Hawaii 

Symington 

Douglas 

Long.  La. 

Wiley 

Dworshak 

Magnuson 

Williams.  N  J. 

Engle 

Mansfield 

Williams,  DeL 

Ervln 

McCarthy 

Yar  borough 

Fong 

MoOee 

NAYS— 6 

Young,  Ohio 

Eastland 

StenniB 

Thurmond 

McCl^lan 

Talmadge 

Tower 

NOT  VOTING— 28 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Morton 

Allott 

Ellender 

Moss 

Bridges 

Ooldwater 

Musktff 

Burdlck 

Gruening 

Neuberger 

Bush 

Hart 

Robertson 

BuUer 

Hartke 

RuseeU 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hickey 

Schoeppel 

Carlson 

Javits 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Chavez 

Long,  Mo. 

Clark 

Morse 

So  the  bill  (HH.  8444) 

was  passed. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  DIRKSEN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  schedule  for  to- 
day, and  when  he  contemplates  con- 
vening tomorrow,  and  also  what  will  be 
considered  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised,  there  will  be  no  further 
legislation  considered  today,  but  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  has  a  speech  to 
make.  That  statement  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  noncontroversial  bills  will 
not  be  brought  up  tonight,  provided  there 
is  not  much  time  taken  up  on  them ;  but 
there  will  be  no  rollcalls. 

For  tomorrow,  the  nomination  of 
Philleo  Nash  to  be  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  will  be  the  first  order  of 
business.  Then,  but  not  necessarily  In 
this  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of: 

Calendar  No.  749.  HH.  4«8,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  1073  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act. 
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Calendar  No.  888,  H.R.  4682,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell 
and  convey  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

Calendar  No.  960,  S.  1732,  to  increase 
the  limitation  on  the  number  of  positions 
that  may  be  placed  in  the  top  grades  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed, and  the  limitation  on  the  number  of 
research  and  development  positions  of 
scientists  and  engineers  for  which  spe- 
cial rates  of  pay  are  authorized;  to  fix 
the  compensation  of  hearings  examin- 
ers; and  for  other  purposes. 

Other  measures  may  also  come  along. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  allow  me  to  retain  the  floor 
briefly,  I  should  like  to  bring  up  a  few 
noncontroversial  matters  at  this  time. 
Will  he  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  indicate  when  the  Senate 
will  convene  tomorrow? 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   12 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PAYMENT  OF  ANNUITIES  AND  RE- 
TIRED PAY  TO  OFFICERS  AND  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
is  unavoidably  absent,  and  has  asked  me 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  memorandum 
answering  a  part  of  the  debate  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  1 
on  the  so-called  Hiss  Act  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  that  the  memorandum  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum 

Senator  Williams  of  E>«laware'8  Senate 
statements  In  1960  and  1961  on  bill  to  limit 
the  application  of  the  act  of  September  1. 
1964  (Public  Law  83-769)  to  cases  Involv- 
ing the  national  security  (H.R.  6141-87- 
H.R.  4601-86). 

Colloquy    between    Senator    Williams    of 
Delaware  and   Senator  Clark  after  passage 
of   H.R.   6141    by   Senate   on   September    12 
1961: 

"Mr.  Clark.  I  regret  that.  In  my  judgment 
what  he  said  2  years  ago  and  what  he 
said  today  is  substantially  Inaccurate. 

"Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  I  challenge 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  cite  one 
specific  point  I  made  which  was  inaccurate" 
(p.  19112). 

A.  Errors  in   Senator   Williams'  statements, 
September  12.  19G1 

Error  No.  1 
Statement:   "What  we  shall  do.  if  we  pass 
the  bill,  as  presented  by  the  committee,  is 
to  restore  retroactively  full  retirement  bene- 
fits of  every  convicted  crook  and  scoundrel 


who  has  ever  worked  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment" (p.  19107). 

Facts:  The  bill  would  not  restore  retire- 
ment benefits  (1)  to  those  convicted  of 
crimes  involving  the  national  security;  (3) 
to  those  who  had  plead  the  fifth  amend- 
ment in  such  cases;  (3)  to  those  who  had 
applied  for  and  received  the  funds  they  had 
paid  into  the  retirement  system. 

Error  No.  2 

Statement:  "On  two  preceding  occasions 
the  bill  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  and 
sent  back  to  the  committee"  (p.  19107). 
(Similar  statement  on  p.  19111.) 

Pacts:  The  bill  was  recommitted  to  com- 
mittee once,  on  May  12,  1960,  by  voice  vote 
without  opposition,  with  a  handful  of  Sena- 
tors on  the  floor. 

Error    No.    3 

Statement:  "The  present  law  relates  only 
to  certain  crime(s)  such  as  embezzlement, 
accepting  bribes,  and  so  forth,  in  situations 
connected  direct (ly)  with  their  official  du- 
ties as  Government  employee(s)"  (p.  19107). 
(Similar  statement  on  p.  19110.) 

Pacts:  Federal  employment  is  not  an  ele- 
ment under  many  criminal  statutes  listed  in 
the  1954  act;  e.g.:  18  U.S.C.  201  (making  of- 
fer or  gift  to  a  Government  employee  to  In- 
fluence decision):  18  U.S.C.  204  (offer  or 
gift  to  Member  of  Congress):  18  U.S.C.  286 
(conspiracy  to  defraud  Government);  18 
use.  287  (presenting  false  claim  against 
United  States);  most  of  the  listed  posted 
offenses  in  the  1954  act.  etc. 

Error   No.   4 

Statement:  "Any  crime  which  might  be 
committed  by  the  employee  after  he  leaves 
the  U.S.  Government  has  no  bearing  on  the 
argument  here"  (p.  19107). 

Facts:  Conviction  of  one  of  a  number  of 
crimes  listed  in  Public  Law  83-769  (see  ex- 
amples listed  in  third  error  above)  "commit- 
ted by  the  employee  after  he  leaves  the  U.S. 
Government"  has  operated  to  terminate 
(from  conviction  date)  an  annuity  already 
earned  and  granted. 

Error  No.  5 

Statement:  "When  the  bill  concerning 
this  question  came  to  the  Senate  (in  1954), 
the  Senate,  knowing  full  well  what  it  was 
doing,  enlarged  the  bill  to  exclude  from  re- 
tirement benefits  public  officials  who"  (ac- 
cepted bribes  or  embezzled) .     (P.  19107.) 

Pacts:  The  Senate,  when  It  approved  the 
bill  which  became  Public  Law  83-769  in  1954. 
did  not  adopt  any  amendments  enlarging 
its  scop>e.  and  It  had  reason  to  believe  the  bill 
was  limited  In  Its  application  to  persons  con- 
victed of  more  limited  offenses  than  was 
actually  the  case,  to  wit; 

(a)  Senator  Mundt  (Aug.  12,  1954)  :  "This 
makes  a  very  closely  drawn,  clear-cut  legal 
instrument  for  depriving  Alger  Hiss,  and 
others  like  him,  from  receiving  their 
pensions.   •    •   •" 

Senator  Williams:  "The  Senator  is 
correct." 

Senator  Mundt:  "I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  waive  consideration  of  our  bills  and  have 
the  House  bill  passed,  because  any  one  of 
the  three  bills  would  achieve  the  desired 
result,  namely,  to  deny  to  Alger  Hiss,  who 
will  be  eligible  for  parole  sometime  In  the 
next  60  or  90  days,  the  opportunity  to  live 
the  rest  of  his  life  on  the  taxpayers  of  Amer- 
ica •  •  •."  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  100, 
pt.  11.  p.  14780.) 

(b)  Senator  Willums  (Aug.  17,  1954)  : 
"All  we  are  passing  upon  Is  the  right  of  a 
Government  employee  who  has  misused  his 
office  or  who  has  betrayed  his  country  to  be 
carried  on  the  retirement  rolls"  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  100,  pt.  11,  p.  14782). 

Error  No.  6 
Statement:   "The  bill  before  us  would  re- 
store to  the  retirement  rolls  every  Director 


of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  every 
top  official  in  the  revenue  department  who 
was  convicted  of  soliciting  and  accepting 
bribes  for  fixing  tax  cases.  I  challenge  any- 
one to  deny  this  assertion"  (p.  19108). 
(Similar  statement  on  p.  19110.) 

Pacts:  Convicted  revenue  officials  not  re- 
stored by  the  bill  would  Include  those  (1) 
who  have  applied  for  and  received  funds 
paid  to  the  retirement  system;  (2)  those 
who  have  received  pardons. 

Error  No.  7 

Statement:  "(Referring  to  convicted  high 
public  officials)  •  •  •  now  we  are  ask  to  say 
that  the  offenses  which  they  committed 
were  not  too  bad  •  •  •"  (p.  19112). 

Pacts:  HJl.  6141  does  no  such  thing.  The 
bill  merely  recognizes  that  criminal  penal- 
ties in  the  nature  of  fines  or  imprisonment 
for  conviction  of  crimes  other  than  national 
security  offenses  constitute  full  and  suffi- 
cient pmyment  of  debt  to  society  without  ad- 
ditional civil  penalties  in  the  nature  of  re- 
moval of  retirement  benefits. 

Error  No.  8 

Statement:  Senator  Williams  asserted 
that  Senator  Clark  had  cited  an  automobile 
accident  case  as  falling  within  the  purview 
of  the  1954  act  (p.  19107.  col.  1). 

Pacts:  Senator  Clark  referred  to  no  such 
case.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  If 
a  Federal  employee  whose  job  la  to  drive  a 
Government  vehicle,  is  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter or  any  other  felony  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  while  driving 
such  vehicle  during  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment, he  might  be  denied  benefits  under 
section  2(A)   of  Public  Law  83-769. 

Error  No.  9 

Statement:  Senator  Williams  referred  on 
page  10108  (col.  2)  and  on  page  19110  (col. 
1)  to  administrative  denials  of  retirement 
benefits  before  passage  of  Public  Law  83- 
769,  during  Its  operation  and  after  passage 
of  H.R.  6141  and  asserted  that  "the  argu- 
ment has  been  made  that  It  Is  only  under 
this  law  that  the  pension  right  Is  taken 
away  •  •  •"  (p.  19110). 

Facts:  Such  administrative  action  has  no 
application  to  employment  under  the  civil 
service  retirement  system.  No  such  argu- 
ment as  Senator  Williams  referred  to  on 
page  19110  (see  above)  was  made. 

B.   Errors   in   Senator   Williams'  statements, 
May  12,  1990 

Senator  Clark  placed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  106.  part  11.  pages 
14530-14534,  memorandums  prepared  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  detailing  a  number  of 
inaccuracies  and  misleading  irrelevancles  In 
Senator  Williams'  statement  In  the  Senate 
on  May  12.  1960,  during  the  debate  on  a  bill 
(H.R.  4601)  to  amend  the  act  of  8eptemt>er  1. 
1954  (Public  Law  83-769).  There  were  addi- 
tional Inaccuracies  In  Senator  Williams" 
statements  on  May  12,  1960,  which  could  be 
detailed  upon  request. 


SPOKANE  VALLEY  PROJECT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1023,  S. 
2008. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2008)  to  amend  the  act  of  September 
16,  1959  (73  Stat.  561,  43  U.S.C.  615a), 
relating  to  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Spokane  Valley 
project. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line  21, 
after  the  word  "Irrigators",  to  strike  out 
"may"  and  insert  "shall",  and  on  page 
3,  line  3.  after  the  word  "figure",  to 
strike  out  ■$7,230,000"  and  insert  "$7,- 
232,000";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
or  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Mtembled,  That  the  Act 
of  September  16,  1959  (73  Stat.  661,  43  VS.C. 
615a)  be  amended  as  follows: 

Section  1.  By  amending  section  1  thereof 
to  add  domestic,  municipal,  and  Industrial 
uses  as  purposes  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  By  amending  section  2  to  read  as 
follows:  "In  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  Spokane  Valley  project,  the 
Secretary  shall  be  governed  by  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws.  Act  of  June  17.  1903,  32 
Stat.  388.  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  thereto),  except  that  (1)  he 
may  extend  the  base  period  of  any  contract 
enter«d  into  under  section  9  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Project  Act  of  1988  (53  Stat.  1187;  43 
use.  48S(h)),  as  amended,  to  not  more 
than  fifty  years,  exclusive  of  a  development 
period  If  he  finds  such  to  be  proper;  (2) 
Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  alloca- 
tion to  domestic,  municipal,  and  Industrial 
water  supply  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  con- 
struction Is  Initiated,  on  the  basts  of  the 
computed  average  Interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding  market- 
able public  obligations  whJfh  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen 
years  from  date  of  Issue;  (3)  the  remaining 
cost  of  the  project  beyond  the  amount  to  be 
reimbursed  or  returned  by  the  water  users 
shall  be  accounted  for  In  the  same  manner 
as  provided  In  Item  (c)  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  July  37.  1954  (68  Btat.  568)  and  power 
and  energy  required  for  Irrigation  pumping 
for  the  Spokane  Valley  project  shall  be 
made  avallaMe  In  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided for  therein.  The  amount  to  be  repaid 
by  the  irrigators  shall  be  collected  by  the 
contracting  entity  through  annual  assess- 
ments baaed  upon  combination  turnout  and 
acreage  charges  and  through  the  use  of 
■uch  other  methods  as  It  and  the  Secretary 
may  agree  upon." 

8bc.  3.  Section  3  thereof  U  amended  by 
deleting  therefrom  the  figure  "$6.100.000 " 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  figure  "$7,233,- 
000-.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1042),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso, 
as  follows: 

The  Spokane  Valley  project  was  author- 
ised by  the  act  of  September  16.  1950,  Pub- 
lic Law  86-376.  The  authorization  was  spe- 
cific as  to  acreage  of  lands  to  be  eenred  with 
inigatkm  water  sBd  ■•  to  maximum  proj- 
ect cost  and  minimum  water-user  repay- 
ment. However,  It  developed  that  about  30 
percent  of  the  landowaers  did  not  desHe  to 


participate  In  the  project,  that  a  need  for 
domestic  water  service  exists,  and  that  cer- 
tain design  modifications  which  would  In- 
crease the  capital  cost  were  desirable.  Ac- 
cordingly, S.  3008  was  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  the  authorization  in 
those  respects.  As  reported  favorably  by 
the  committee  with  two  minor  clarlfjrlng 
amendments,  S.  2008  will  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

description  or  the  project 

As  now  proposed,  the  Spokane  Valley 
project  would  provide  a  replacement  water 
supply  for  irrigation  to  7,250  acres  of  land 
In  the  Spokane  River  Valley  In  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
water  for  domestic  xise.  Irrigation  water 
service  to  the  project  lands  and  adjacent 
lands  has  for  many  years  been  furnished 
through  a  gravity  siu^ace  water  system  uti- 
lizing water  of  the  Spokane  River.  The 
existing  works  are  In  a  seriously  deteriorated 
condition,  and  continued  operation  and 
maintenance  of  those  worka  Is  becoming 
progressively  more  difficult  and  more  expen- 
sive. 

The  project  plan  Is  to  abandon  the  works 
now  serving  the  project  lands  and  to  sub- 
stitute closed-pipe  pressure  distribution 
systems  utilizing  water  pumped  from  wells 
In  the  abundant  ground  water  aquifer  un- 
derlying the  area.  Turnouts  from  this  sys- 
tem will  provide  water  for  Irrigation  of 
farms  and  small  tracts  as  well  as  for  de- 
livery to  non-Pederal  domestic  water  dis- 
tribution  and  delivery   systems. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  development  is 
$7,178,000.  based  on  January  1961  cost  in- 
dexes. Of  this  total.  $6,141,000  Is  allocated 
to  irrigation  and  Is  reimbursable  without  In- 
terest, and  $1,037,000  Is  allocated  to  domestic 
water  service  which,  together  with  $54,000 
Interest  during  construction.  Is  reimbursa- 
ble with  interest.  The  primary  reasons  for 
the  increase  In  cost  over  the  authorized  proj- 
ect are  the  addition  of  capacity  and  facilities 
to  serve  domestic  water  requirements  and 
the  substitution  of  corrosion -resistant  pipe 
for  the  plain  steel  pipe  originally  specified 
In  recognition  of  difficulties  which  have  been 
encountered  by  use  of  plain  steel  pipe  on 
other  valley  lands  under  similar  conditions. 

Repayment  of  all  reimbursable  costs  by 
the  water  users,  except  for  about  $1,209,000 
of  the  Irrigation  allocation  Is  In  prospect 
during  a  50-year  repayment  period.  The 
$1,369,000  would  be  paid  from  revenues  de- 
rived from  sale  of  power  and  energy  at 
Chief  Joseph  Dam. 

The  project  Is  economically  Justified,  with 
a  benefit -coet  ratio  of  8.89  to  1,  based  on  a 
l(X)-year  period  of  analysis.  An  overall  ir- 
rigation district  has  been  formed  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  district  have  expressed  their 
agreement  with  the  plan  and  the  report 
and  their  willingness  to  enter  Into  a  re- 
payment contract. 

IDAHO    UMOa 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  committee 
that  of  the  190  acres  of  land  In  the  State 
of  Idaho.  Included  In  the  original  Spokane 
Valley  project,  authorized  September  16, 
1959,  owners  representing  approximately  30 
acres  of  land  still  desire  and  expect  to  be 
serviced  through  the  presently  proposed 
project. 

The  committee  position  In  reference  to 
these  Idaho  lands.  Is  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  shall  cause  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  this  area,  and  through  this  project, 
water  and  service,  comparable  to  that  served 
project  lands  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
at  the  same  cost,  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.    If  there 


be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2008)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


REDESIGNATION  OP  JEFFERSON  DI- 
VISION, EASTERN  DISTRICrr  OP 
TEXAS,  AS  MARSHALL  DIVISION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1055,  S. 
2102. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGisLAxrns  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2102)  to  redesignate  the  Jefferson  divi- 
sion of  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  as 
the  Marshall  division. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bin. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port cNo.  1075),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  amend  section  124(c)  (5)  of  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  so  as  to  make  the  now  Jeffer- 
son division  of  the  ea8t«-n  district  of  Texas 
the  Marshall  division  of  the  eastern  district 
of  Texas. 

STATEMENT 

This  legislation  Is  approved  by  the  Judi- 
cial council  of  the  fifth  circuit,  of  which  the 
State  of  Texas  Is  a  part. 

For  many  years  Jefferson  has  been  the 
place  of  holding  court  In  the  Jefferson  divi- 
sion of  the  eastern  district  of  Texas.  Ac- 
cording to  information  received  by  the  com- 
mittee, due  to  the  age  of  the  courthouse  in 
Jefferson,  it  is  not  economically  feasible  to 
Invest  Government  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  court  facilities  there;  whereas.  In 
the  city  of  Marshall,  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  city  of  Marshall  has  a  building  which 
can  easily  be  converted  into  proper  court 
facilities  and  wovild  answer  the  ptirpose  for 
many  years  in  the  future.  Ttie  committee  is 
further  informed  that  the  facilities  In  the 
Jefferson  division,  at  the  best,  could  only  be 
patched  up  and  made  to  work,  at  a  great  in- 
convenienoe  to  everyone,  and  in  due  time 
would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  change  In 
the  composition  of  counties  made  by  this 
legislation.  They  remain  exactly  the  same. 
The  only  effect  that  the  legislation  will  have 
will  be  to  rename  the  Jefferson  division  to 
the  Marshall  division  and  change  the  place 
of  holding  court  from  Jefferson  to  Marshall. 
Jefferson  is  in  Marlon  County,  Tex.,  while 
Marshall  Is  In  Harrison  County.  Tex.  The 
two  cities  are  only  16  miles  apart,  so  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  aoceeslbllity  for  at- 
torneys and  others,  there  Is  no  difference  in 
this  respect.  The  1950  census  showed  Jef- 
ferson to  have  a  population  of  10,173.  while 
Marshall  had  a  population  of  47,745.  ttxe 
1960  census  indicated  that  Jefferson  had 
dropped  down  to  8,049,  and  Marshall  to 
45,594.  It  win  be  seen  that  Marshall  is  over 
five  times  as  large  as  Jefferson,  and  the  ac- 
commodations which  would  be  available  to 
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court  personnel,  attorneys,  and  litigants 
would  be  much  greater  In  Marshall  than 
they  would  In  Jefferson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (8.  2102)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
124(c)(5)  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  The  Marshall  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Camp,  Cass.  Harrison,  Hopkins, 
Marlon,  Morris,  and  Upshur. 

"Court  for  the  Marshall  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Marshall." 


MODIFICATION  FOR  NAVIGATION 
PURPOSES  OP  KASKASKIA  RIVER. 
ILL. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  calendar  No.  1061.  S. 
520. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
520)  to  authorize  certain  modification 
of  the  existing  project  for  the  Kaskauskia 
River,  HI.,  for  navigation  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  1.  line  7,  after  the  word 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  second  time. 
to  strike  out  "District  Engineer.  Saint 
Louis  District.  Corps  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army"  and  insert  "Chief 
of  Engineers  contained  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  44.  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
modification  of  the  existing  project  for  the 
Kaskaskia  River  in  the  State  of  Illinois  in 
order  to  improve  the  channel  for  modern 
barge  transportation  between  Payettevllle 
and  the  Mississippi  River,  as  recommended 
In  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  con- 
tained in  Senate  Document  Numbered  44, 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  is  adopted  and 
authorized  to  be  prosecuted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  recommended  In 
such  report  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
set  forth  therein,  at  an  estimated  initial 
cost  of  $58,200,000. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kaskaskia  River  is  a  small  stream  which 
flows  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  a 
point  in  east-central  Illinois  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  a  point  about  70  miles 
below  St.  Louis. 

It  flows  through  an  area  of  Illinois 
which  is  underlaid  with  some  of  the  finest 
coal  deposits  anywhere  in  the  world  and 
it  is  estimated  that  within  15  miles  of 


the  streambed  there  is  a  potential  of 
1,800  millions  tons  of  coal  which  can  be 
utilized  and  sent  to  market  if  there  is 
a  prospect  that  competitive  prices 
through  proper  freight  rates  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

In  August  of  1954  the  Senate  requested 
a  review  of  the  Kaskaskia  project  and 
from  that  day  to  this  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  survey  and  examination  and 
these  have  been  intensively  conducted 
so  that  every  aspect  of  the  matter  could 
be  presented  in  the  report  which  was 
filed  in  the  form  of  Senate  Document  No. 
44.  this  Congress,  and  only  recently  re- 
leased. 

This  report  has  had  the  attention  of 
Army  Engineers,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Governor  of  Illinois,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, and  on  this  basis,  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  has 
recommended  the  improvement  of  the 
Kaskaskia  River  for  navigation  with  a 
9-foot  deep  channel  200  feet  wide  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Fayetteville. 
111.  This  will  require  the  enlarging  of 
the  present  channel,  eliminating  sharp 
bends  and  the  installation  of  a  single 
dam  and  a  lock  which  will  be  84  feet 
wide  and  600  feet  long.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $58,200,000  and  the  Army  Engi- 
neers report  that  on  an  amortization 
basis  of  50  years  the  benefit -cost  ratio 
is  1.9  to  1.  On  the  basis  of  100  years 
it  would  be  2.7  to  1. 

Already  there  is  a  real  indication  that 
this  improvement  will  bring  industry  to 
this  area,  including  additional  steam 
powerplants  which  depend  upon  ade- 
quate supplies  of  a  good  grade  of  coal. 

On  page  19  of  the  Engineers  report  is 
a  summation  showing  the  availability  of 
this  coal  reserve  ranging  from  1  to  15 
miles  from  the  streambed. 

The  report  contained  all  appropriate 
requirements  with  respect  to  local  co- 
operation, the  removal  of  bridges,  in- 
cluding railroad  bridges,  flood  control, 
storage,  the  availability  of  an  adequate 
water  supply,  even  in  slack  and  dry  sea- 
sons, and  every  other  factor  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  connection  with 
a  proposal  of  this  kind.  I  know  of  no 
single  thing  that  has  been  overlooked  in 
the  70-page  report  which  the  Engineers 
have  flled  and  I  am  certain  that  on 
the  basis  of  cost  versus  benefit  ratios 
this  project  is  fully  Justified. 

It  will  serve  an  area  in  Illinois  not 
too  far  from  areas  that  have  been  here- 
tofore cataloged  as  distressed  and  in 
need  of  area  redevelopment.  Here  is  the 
best  solution  anyone  can  imagine  for  this 
type  of  a  problem  because  this  trans- 
portation artery  will  make  it  possible 
to  utilize  a  larger  and  almost  inexhausti- 
ble resource  in  this  area  and  supply  jobs 
in  quantity  to  provide  a  durable  solution 
for  the  unemployment  problems  which 
have  beset  this  area  in  years  gone  by. 
I  hope,  therefore,  this  can  have  the  im- 
mediate approval  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1081),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

pumposx 

The  purpose  of  S.  520.  as  amended.  Is  to 
authorize  modlflcatlon  of  the  existing  proj- 
ect for  the  Kaskaskia  River,  m..  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  Senate  Document  No.  44. 
87th  Congress,  at  an  estimated  Federal  cost  of 
$58,200,000.  and  to  authorize  appropriation  of 
amounts  necessary  to  carry  out  the  improve- 
ments. 

DcsaiiPTiON  or  psoject 

Location:  The  Kaskaskia  River  rises  in 
Champaign  County  In  eastern  Illinois  and 
flows  southwesterly  about  325  miles  to  the 
Mississippi  River  at  a  point  60  miles  down- 
stream from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  short  distance 
above  Chester.  111. 

Authority  for  report:  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  resolution  adopted  August  17. 
1954.  The  report  has  been  transmitted  to 
Congress  and  printed  as  Senate  Document 
No.  44.  87th  Congress. 

Existing  project:  The  original  Federal  Im- 
provement of  the  river  for  navigation  by 
deepening  to  3  feet  to  mile  12,  and  removing 
snags  to  mile  22.  was  abandoned  in  1805. 
The  river  Is  not  used  by  commercial  craft  at 
the  present  time.  The  exictlng  Federal  proj- 
ect for  flood  control  an'l  other  purposes  on 
the  Kaskaskia  River  provides  for  dams  and 
reservoirs  at  Carlyle  and  Shelbyville.  and 
levees  between  Cowden  and  Vandalla,  below 
Carlyle.  and  New  Athens.  Carlyle  Reservoir 
is  under  construction  and  planning  is  under- 
way on  the  Shelbyville  project.  Work  has 
not  started  on  the  levees.  The  reservoirs,  in 
addition  to  reducing  fluodflows,  would  aid 
navigation  by  augmenting  flows  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  provide  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply,  benefit  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  afford  opportunity  for  recreational 
developments 

Navigation  problems:  Local  interests  de- 
sire a  9-foot  navigation  channel  in  the  lower 
50  miles  of  the  Kaska'-kia  River  to  facilitate 
the  outbound  movements  of  coal  and  grain, 
and  to  augment  the  local  economy. 

Recommended  plan  of  Improvement:  Pro- 
vides for  a  channel  9  feet  deep  and  200  feet 
wide  from  the  mouth  of  Kaskaskia  River  to 
Payettevllle.  111.,  by  enlarging  the  present 
channel  where  required,  and  making  over- 
bank  cuts  to  eliminate  sharp  bends;  and  a 
dam  at  mile  4  with  a  single  lock  84  feet  wide 
and  600  feet  long.  The  plan  of  improvement 
also  provides  for  modification  of  the  storage 
allocations  in  the  Carlyle  and  Shelbyville 
Reservoirs,  to  provide  water  for  Kaskaskia 
River  navigation  in  lieu  of  Mississippi  River 
navigation:  and  future  reallocation  of  stor- 
age in  the  two  reservoirs  when  additional  wa- 
ter is  needed  for  navigation,  if  the  use  of  such 
storage  is  found  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
to  be  feasible  and  more  economical  than 
pumping  water  from  below  the  dam  into  the 
navigation  pool. 

Estimated  cost 
[Price  level,  January  1960] 

Federal $58,  200,  000 

Non-Federal 2, 300.  000 


Total.. _     60,500,000 

Project  economics 


Federal 

Non- 
Federal 

Total 

.\nnaal  charges; 
Inb>rest  and  amorti- 
zation  

12,223,300 

270,000 
17.700 
19.000 

$119,000 

0 
0 
0 

$2,342,300 

Maintenance  and  op- 
eration  

270,000 

Replacements 

Navigation  aids 

17,700 
19,000 

Total 

2.530,000 

119,000 

2,M9,000 

1961 
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Annual  benefits:  Transportation  savings 
on  coal  movements.  $6,120,000. 

BeD«flt-cost  ratio:   1.9. 

Local  cooperation :  Provide  without  cost  to 
the  United  States  all  lands,  easements,  and 
rlghU-of-way;  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  free  from  damages;  make  all  neces- 
sary alterations  to  aewer,  water  supply, 
drainage,  and  other  utility  facilities;  bear  a 
proportionate  share  oif  the  cosu  of  reloca- 
tions of  railroad  and  highway  bridges;  re- 
move one  highway  bridge  at  own  expense; 
maintain  all  bridges  over  the  Improved 
waterway;  provide  necessary  loading  and 
mooring  facilities;  provide  terminal  and 
transfer  facilities;  and  establish  agency  for 
controlling  withdrawal^  of  water  from  river 
below  Carlyle  Dam.     1 1 

COMMENTS  or  THE  STATT  AND  rSDEKAL  AOENcntS 

Department  of  the  Interior:  No  objection. 
Department  of  Agriculture:  No  objection. 
Department  of  Commerce:  No  objection. 
State  of  Illinois:  Approve  project. 

COMMENTS  or  THE   BOtEAU  OP  THE  BUDGET 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  notes  that  the 
Acting  Chief  of  Engineers  refers  to  the  un- 
certainty of  railroad  rate  adjustments  that 
may  be  proposed  in  the  future  and  the  action 
that  the  Interstate  Oommerce  Commission 
may  take  thereon,  and  tha'.,  he  recommends. 
If  the  project  is  authorised,  a  reevaluatlon  of 
project  economic  justification  In  light  of 
rates  then  existing,  would  be  made  when 
funds  are  requested  for  construction.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  concurs  in  this  rec- 
ommendation. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
further  advises  that  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  the  proposed 
report  to  the  Congress. 

Benefits:  The  major  benefits  that  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
lower  Kaskaskia  Plver  for  navigation  are 
transportation  savings  for  movement  of  coal. 
Coal  reserves  adjacent  to  the  Kaskaskia  River 
are  substantial,  with  an  estimated  1.8  to 
2  billion  tons  located  within  15  miles  of 
the  proposed  navigation  project.  Coal  re- 
quirements for  market  areas  in  which  this 
coal  can  compete  are  said  to  be  increasing 
rapidly.  The  improved  waterway  would  per- 
mit the  movement  of  a  maximum  of  about 
20  million  tons  of  coal  annually.  The  esti- 
mated annual  benefits  are  based  on  an 
average  annual  waterborne  movement  of 
about  15,200,000  tons  throughout  the  life  of 
the  project,  at  a  transportation  savhig  of 
about  $0.35  per  ton.  Benefits  from  the  Im- 
provement in  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
area  are  real,  but  have  not  been  evaluated. 
The   economic   ratio   fw    the   project   is    1.9 

Jl 

The  PRESIDINO'  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  520)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay,  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


VIROm  ISLANDS  CORPORATION 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1046,  H.R. 
4750. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
(H.R.  4750)  to  amend  section  6(a)  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  "figure",  to  strike  out  "$13,500,000" 
and  insert  "$16,000,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1065),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCHPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4750,  as  amended,  is 
to  increase  by  $5  million  the  amount  which 
the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  borrow  from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  ad- 
ditional funds  will  be  used  to  purchase  elec- 
trical generating  equipment  In  order  to  take 
care  of  load  growth  over  the  next  few  years. 

H.R.  4750  was  introduced  following  receipt 
of  an  executive  communication  dated  Jan- 
uary 13,  1961,  from  Fred  A.  Seaton,  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation,  re- 
questing that  this  be  done.  The  request  was 
renewed  in  a  further  communication  from 
Secretary  Udall  dated  March  3,  1961.  An 
identical  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Jackson,  S.  1743. 

NEED 

The  Virgin  Islands  Corporation,  a  CSovern- 
ment  owned  and  controlled  organization,  was 
created  by  the  act  of  June  30.  1949  (63  Stat. 
350,  48  use.  1407-14071).  One  of  Its  prin- 
cipal functions  is  that  of  supplying  electric 
energy  to  consumers  on  the  Islands. 

The  growth  rate  of  the  power  systems  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  has  been  exceptional  and 
far  exceeds  any  normal  growth  pattern  In 
the  continental  United  States.  From  Jan- 
uary 1  through  August  31,  1961,  the  monthly 
Increase  in  peakloads  for  the  St.  Croix  and 
St.  Thomas  power  systems,  as  compared 
with  the  same  i>erlod  for  1960.  has  averaged 
16  and  27  percent  respectively. 

The  most  serious  problem  facing  the  Cor- 
poration Is  the  lead  time  necessary  to  meet 
the  expected  power  demands.  The  necessary 
engineering  studies,  placement  of  orders, 
and  installation  of  equipment  require  ap- 
proximately a  2-year  period  after  funds  are 
available.  If  the  Corporation  is  to  meet  the 
demand  for  power  which  will  exist  In  the 
years  1963-64,  It  Is  essential  that  Immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  acquire  the  necessary 
generating  equipment.  According  to  In- 
formation provided  the  committee.  It  is  the 
plan  of  the  Corporation  to  Install  two  5,000- 
kllowatt  steam  turbine  units — one  on  each 
Island — at  an  approximately  cost  of  $6 
million. 

In  view  of  the  clear  need  for  additional 
power  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  committee 
has  amended  H.R.  4750  by  Increasing  the 
amount  of  borrowing  authority  available  to 
the  Corporation  by  $5  million. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HJl.  4750)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


LIMITATION  OP  NUMBER  OF  POSI- 
TIONS IN  TOP  ORADES  OF  THE 
CLASSIFICATION  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  960,  S.  1732,  and  that  it  be  made  the 
pending  busine.««. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1732)  to  increase  the  limitation  on  the 
niunber  of  positions  that  may  be  placed 
in  the  top  grades  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  research  and  de- 
velopment positions  of  scientists  and 
engineers  for  which  sp>ecial  rates  of  pay 
are  authorized;  to  fix  the  compensation 
of  hearings  examiners;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  section  505  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (6  U.S.C.  1105),  Is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsections  (c)  to  (1), 
Inclusive,  of  this  section,  a  majority  of  the 
Civil  Service  Conunlssioners  are  authorized 
to  establish  and,  from  time  to  time,  revise 
the  maximum  nvimbers  of  positions  (not 
to  exceed  foxarteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven)  which  may  be  In  grades  16,  17,  and 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  at  any  one  time, 
except  that  under  such  authority  such  maxi- 
mum number  of  positions  shall  not  exceed 
three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  for  grade  17 
and  one  himdred  and  sixty  for  grade  18,  and 
not  to  exceed  an  additional  one  hundred 
such  positions  may  be  established  by  the 
Commission  upon  a  determination  by  the 
President  of  Initial  need  therefor." 

(2)  Subsection  (g)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  "and  a  total  of  six 
positions  in  grade  16  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule"; and  by  Inserting  the  word  "grades"  In 
place  of  the  word  "grade"  In  the  second 
sentence; 

(3)  In  subsection  (j)  strike  out  "three 
hundred  seventy-two"  and  Insert  "four  hun- 
dred". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  of  September  23,  1959  (73  Stat.  700), 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Positions  in  grade  16,  17,  or  18,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
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OUMlflcAtlon  Act  of  1949,  m  amended.  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  thla 
•ectlon,  shall  remain,  on  and  aft«r  such  effec- 
tive date,  In  their  respective  grades,  until 
other  action  U  taken  under  the  provisions 
of  section  509  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  as  In  eSTect  on  and  after  such  effective 
date. 

Bmc.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  May  29.  1959 
(73  SUt.  63;  PubUc  Law  86-36),  la  amended 
by  Inserting  "sixty-two"  In  place  of  "fifty". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  secUon  of  the  Act  of 
Augxist  1,  1947.  as  amended  (Public  Law  313, 
Eightieth  Congress:  6  tJ.S.C.  1161) .  Is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (d) ,  by  Inserting  "eight" 
In  place  of  "five"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (e),^by  Inserting  "eight- 
een" In  place  of  "fifteen"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (f),  by  Inserting 
"thirteen"  m  place  of  "ten";  and 

(4)  In  subsection  (g).  by  Inserting 
"twenty-eight"  in  place  of  "twenty- five". 

(5)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(1)  The  Postmaster  General  is  author- 
ized to  establish  and  fix  the  compensation 
for  not  more  than  three  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional positions  In  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, each  such  position  being  established 
to  effectuate  those  research  and  develop- 
ment fimctlons  of  such  Department  which 
require  the  services  of  specially  qualified 
personnel. 

"(J)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  is  author- 
ized to  establish  and  fix  the  compensation 
for  not  more  than  four  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional positions  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, each  such  position  being  established 
to  carry  out  research  and  development  func- 
tions of  the  Library  which  require  the  serv- 
ices of  specially  qualified  pesonnel." 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentence:  "This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  positions  in  the 
Library  of  Congress." 

(c)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare"  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  Postmaster  General."  and  by 
Inserting  after  "Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare"  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing:   "the    Post    Office    Department.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1581(a)  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "five  hundred  twenty-fl-e"  in  place 
of  "four  hundred  fifty". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  29.  1959 
(73  Stat.  63;  Public  Law  86-36).  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "sixty"  in  place  of  "fifty". 

(c)  Section  302(f)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  746;  49  U.S.C. 
1343(d))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "twenty- 
five"  in  place  of  "ten". 

(d)  Section  302(h)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  746;  49  U.S.C. 
1343(f))  is  amended  by  inserting  "twenty" 
in  place  of  "fifteen". 

(e)  Section  203(b)(2)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat 
429;  42  U.S.C.  2473(b)(2))  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "four  hundred  and  twenty-five" 
In  place  of  "two  hundred  and  ninety". 


UJS.  IMMIGRATION  POLICY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress draws  to  a  close,  I  wish  to  comment 
on  our  immigration  policy. 

Except  for  the  full-blooded  Indian, 
all  of  us  are  immigrants  or  descendants 
of  immigrants.  Throughout  our  history 
immigrants  have  brought  talents,  ambi- 
tions and  a  sense  of  patriotism  of  incal- 
culable value  to  our  land.  They  have 
seen  America  with  a  fresh  enthusiasm 
and  a  new  Idealism.    The  newcomer  has 


reawakened  native-born  Americans  as 
to  their  great  good  fortune  to  live  in  this 
land  blessed  by  divine  providence.  The 
willlnfimess  of  the  immigrant  to  work  and 
accept  hard  knocks  without  complaint 
has  many  times  served  as  a  reminder 
that  sweat  and  toil  have  helped  build  the 
standard  of  living  we  enjoy. 

Consider  these  famous  names,  and 
consider  how  much  poorer  America 
would  have  been  without  them:  John 
Barry,  from  Ireland,  to  found  our  Navy; 
Alexander  Hamilton,  from  the  West 
Indies,  to  fight  for  Independence  and 
then  become  one  of  the  architects  of 
our  new  Nation;  Carl  Schurz,  from  Ger- 
many, to  fight  against  slavery  and  then 
serve  in  the  Senate;  Edward  Bok.  from 
Holland,  to  become  a  great  Journalist 
and  reformer. 

Or  consider  but  a  few  of  those  who 
have  made  their  mark  in  our  own  time: 
Felix  Frankfurter,  from  Austria,  to  be- 
come a  famous  professor  of  law  and  Su- 
preme Court  Justice;  Jaques  Barzun 
from  France,  to  become  a  great  teacher 
at  Columbia;  Enrico  Fermi,  from  Italy, 
to  continue  his  great  research  in  atomic 
physics;  David  Sarnoff.  from  Russia,  to 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  electronics  and  be- 
come Mr.  RCA;  Spyros  Skouras,  from 
Greece,  to  become  a  leader  in  the  motion 
picture  industry;  and  Albert  Einstein, 
from  Germany,  to  change  our  concept  of 
the  universe. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  continue  to  en- 
courage this  transfusion  of  new  blood 
and  muscle  and  brainpower  to  refresh 
and  revitalize  America. 

We  must,  as  well,  give  hope  to  those 
who  would  leave  their  native  land  or 
some  refugee  camp  because  of  injustice 
or  totalitarian  oppression.  America 
must  still  provide  a  chance  for  those 
who  would  come  here  because  of  lack  of 
opportunity  or  overpopulation  in  their 
homeland. 

Admittedly  sections  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws  have  long  been  in  need  of  ma- 
jor revision.  A  reading  of  both  party 
platforms  for  1960  shows  agreement  on 
this  point. 

The  Republican  platform  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  immigrant  in  the 
growth  and  intellectual  enrichment  of 
America.    It  pointed  out: 

The  Republican  administration  had  given 
refuge  to  over  32.000  victims  of  Communist 
tyranny  from  Hungary,  ended  needless  delay 
In  processing  applications  for  naturalization, 
and  had  urged  other  enlightened  legislation 
to  liberalize  existing  restrictions. 

The  Republican  platform  then  stated : 

Immigration  has  been  reduced  to  a  point 
where  It  does  not  provide  the  stimulus  to 
growth  that  it  should,  nor  are  we  fulfilling 
our  obligations  as  a  haven  for  the  oppressed. 

Finally,  the  Republican  platform  pro- 
posed : 

1.  The  annual  number  of  immigrants  we 
accept  be  at  least  doubled. 

2.  Obsolete  Immigration  laws  be  amended 
by  abandoning  the  outdated  1920  census  date 
as  a  basis  and  substituting  the  1960  census. 

3.  The  guidelines  of  oui  immigration  pol- 
icy be  based  upon  Judgment  of  the  individual 
merit  of  each  applicant  for  admission  and 
citizenship. 

The  1960  Democratic  platform  made 
sweeping  criticisms  of  existing  immigra- 


tion laws,  and  especially  the  national 
origins  quota  system;  it  also  said  that 
sweeping  revisions  of  these  laws — as  op- 
posed to  piecemeal  changes — could  be 
expected  in  the  event  of  a  Democratic 
victory. 

In  an  effort  to  carry  out  our  Republi- 
can platform  pledge,  I  was  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  551,  introduced  on  January  23.  1961, 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl.  and  of  S.  552,  intro- 
duced on  the  same  date  by  my  other  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ke.\tinc1.  These  bills  were  intended  to 
correct  obvious  defects  in  our  immigra- 
tion laws. 

The  first  major  defect  in  the  present 
law  is  that  the  quota  system  is  based  on 
national  origins  as  determined  by  the 
1920  census. 

Second,  the  larger  quotas  are  given  to 
such  nations  as  Great  Britain,  with  no 
overpopulation  problem  or  with  little 
pressure  to  migrate.  Consequently  these 
quotas  have  always  gone  unfilled. 

Third,  much  smaller  quotas  are  given 
other  nations  faced  with  strong  pres- 
sures for  migration  due  to  poverty  or 
overpopulation — Greece  and  Italy,  for 
example. 

Under  the  1924  law,  the  total  number 
of  immigrants  was  made  proportionate 
to  the  1920  total  population.  Since  then, 
our  population  has  increased  between  70 
and  80  million.  S.  551  therefore,  would 
double  the  total  to  over  300,000  immi- 
grants per  year. 

Next,  the  national  origins  quotas 
would  be  based  upon  the  1960  census, 
and  the  quotas  would  t)e  increased  for 
countries  where  there  is  a  strong  pres- 
sure for  migration.  These  two  changes 
would  increase  the  annual  quota  of  Italy 
from  about  5.700  to  almost  20.000;  for 
Greece,  the  increase  would  be  from  a 
little  over  300  to  almost  3,000. 

8.  552  is  concerned  with  improving 
the  laws  relating  to  refugees  and  victims 
of  totalitarian  oppression.  It  would  im- 
prove the  machinery  with  i:^sr>ect  to 
processing  refugee  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States. 

It  would  authorize  the  issuance  of 
40.000  special  nonquota  Immigration 
visas  for  refugees -escapees  from  Com- 
munist tyranny  and  other  areas. 

It  would  allow  the  F*resident  to  direct 
the  Attorney  General  to  accept  into  the 
U.S.  refugees  from  an  uprising  simUar 
to  the  fight  for  freedom  in  Hungary,  or 
the  Cuban  situation. 

I  have  mentioned  only  some  of  the 
major  aims  of  these  two  bills.  They  also 
contain  provisions  aimed  at  correcting 
many  other  inequities  or  failings  In  our 
present  law. 

These  proposals  are  not  new.  Many 
of  them  were  contained  in  8.  3225,  In- 
troduced by  our  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DraKSEN],  at 
the  request  of  President  Eisenhower,  on 
March  18,  1960.  I  joined  him  In  spon- 
soring that  bill. 

Some  charged  that  President  Eisen- 
hower was  playing  election-year  politics 
In  requesting  such  legislation,  but  the 
truth  was  that  he  had  sent  similar  mes- 
sages and  legislative  proposals  to  Con- 
gress ever  since  the  first  year  of  his 
administration. 
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I  had  hoped  for  favorable  action  on 
the  problems  contained  in  S.  551  and  S. 
552  in  the  present  session.  I  have  been 
working  for  these  goals  for  many  years. 

But  as  the  hour  for  adjournment  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  ap- 
proaches, all  we  can  point  to  for  immi- 
gration legislation  is  S.  2237,  enacted 
last  Friday.  Thia  Is  a  family-reuniting 
and  alien  orphan  bill,  and  it  does  some 
helpful  things  in  those  limited  areas. 
But  it  is  more  of  the  piecemeal  legisla- 
tion, which  does  not  really  solve  the 
fundamental  problems. 

We  have  not  considered  nor  approved 
the  major  changes  promised  by  both 
parties.  Many  of  the  old  inequities  still 
remain.  Many  of  the  campaign  prom- 
ises are  unfulfilled. 

Has  the  situation  changed?  Is  there 
no  longer  a  need  for  Immigrants  in  our 
country?  Is  there  no  longer  a  heartfelt 
desire  on  the  part  of  people  from  many 
lands,  or  refugees  from  Communist 
tyranny,  to  come  to  America?  I  suggest 
that  we  agree  now  to  pass  some  immi- 
gration laws  in  our  next  session.  We 
should  not  evoke  promises  at  campaign 
time,  only  to  forget  them.  The  problem 
deserves  the  serious  and  sympathetic 
consideration  of  all  of  us. 

Let  us  remember  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
sculptored  by  an  Italian,  given  to  us  by 
France,  welcoming  immigrants  from  all 
over  the  world  to  a  city  founded  by  the 
Dutch, 


HEALTH    CARE    UNDER    SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently it  was  my  privilege  to  write  an  ar- 
ticle In  support  of  the  social  security 
approach  to  financing  health  care  for 
elderly  Americans,  which  appeared  in 
the  September  9,  1961.  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HZALTH  Ca«E  UNDES  SOCIAL  SECTJHrrT 

(By  Senator  Htjb»t  H.  HuuPHarr ) 

The  White  House  Conference  on  the  Ag- 
ing was  an  eye  of>ener  for  many  of  the  dele- 
gates who  came  to  Washington  early  this 
year.  They  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
reasonable,  responalble  citizens — who  are 
completely  opposed  to  socialized  medicine — 
can  support  social  security  financing  of 
health  care  for  elderly  Americans.  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  word  "financing."  As  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  declared:  "This  is  not  a  pro- 
gram of  socialized  medicine.  It  is  a  program 
of  prepajrment  of  health  costs  with  absolute 
freedom  of  choice  guaranteed.  Every  person 
will  choose  his  own  doctor  and  hospital." 

Too  often,  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession foresee  bureaucratic  controls  and 
Federal  redtape  interfering  in  their  freedom, 
lowering  the  high  quality  of  medical  care, 
and  Imposing  dismal  mediocrity  on  Amer- 
ica's doctors.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  tele- 
vision debate  with  Dr.  Edward  Annis.  I  have 
a  high  regard  for  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociatioa  and  for  the  contributions  of  Amer- 
ican medicine  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  American  people.  I  know  that  American 
doctors  contribute  a  great  deal  of  work  for 
which  they  get  no  compensation.    Therefore, 


I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the  wide- 
spread misunderstanding  that  I  have  en- 
countered among  my  friends  in  the  medical 
profession  on  the  subject  of  social  security 
financing  of  health  care  for  aged  people. 

I  give  full  credit  to  the  wonders  of  modern 
medical  science  and  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion for  the  startling  increases  In  the  pro- 
portion of  our  population  over  66  years  of 
age.  We  now  have  about  17  million  Ameri- 
cans over  65.  and  by  1970  this  nimiber  may 
rea  :h  20  mUllon.  These  elderly  people  spend 
twice  as  many  days  a  year  In  hospitals  and 
have  two  to  three  times  as  great  an  Incidence 
of  Illness  as  the  rest  of  the  population.  Less 
than  half  have  any  kind  of  health  insurance. 

What  about  the  Kerr-Mllls  program? 
Doesn't  it  meet  the  need  of  low-income 
elderly  people  for  health  insurance?  This 
program  Increases  Federal  payments  to  the 
States  to  expand  existing  public  assistance 
medical  care  programs,  and  it  sets  up  a  new 
program,  authorizing  Federal  payments  on 
a  matching  (formula)  basis  to  the  States,  to 
help  people  over  65  who  cannot  afford  ade- 
quate medical  care,  even  though  they  are  not 
on  the  public  relief  rolls.  There  Is  no  limit  on 
the  Federal  liability  under  the  Kerr-Mills 
program.  If  all  the  States  took  advantage 
of  this  law,  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  go  sky-high — and  it  would  all 
come  out  of  general  taxes,  out  of  the  Federal 
budget.  This  la  the  worst  kind  of  fiscal  Ir- 
responsibility. Furthermore,  the  Kerr-MUls 
program  fails  to  Include  the  vitally  Impor- 
tant principle  of  freedom  of  choice,  a  prin- 
ciple I  supported  last  year  during  the  debate 
on  this  program.  The  Senate  adopted  my 
"freedom  of  choice"  proposal  this  year,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  joint  Senate-House  con- 
ference committee  dropped  this  amendment 
to  the  Kerr-Mills  program.  I  might  add  that 
the  freedom  of  choice  protection  for  doctor 
and  patient  is  specifically  included  in  ovu* 
social  security  health  care  program.  The 
Federal  Government  puts  up  50  to  80  percent 
of  the  money  under  the  Kerr-Mllls  Federal- 
State  program.  Even  with  this  inducement, 
the  program  has  stalled  because  most  States 
simply  cannot  afford  this  added  cost.  They 
cannot  or  will  not  put  up  the  necessary 
matching  money. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  regard  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  program  as  completely  useless.  On  the 
contrary.  I  believe  it  can  supplement  the 
social  security  health  care  program.  If 
health  care  for  the  vast  majority  of  elderly 
people  is  financed  through  social  security, 
the  Kerr-Mllls  program  can  be  used  to  pay 
for  medical  services  to  needy  people  who  are 
not  eligible  for  social  security  retirement 
benefits. 

Can  private  Insurance  solve  the  health 
cost  problems  of  our  elderly  citizens?  Un- 
fortunately the  answer  Is  "No."  Premivma 
costs  are  high  because  aged  people  are  poor 
health  risks.  Policies  are  often  canceled, 
cancelable,  or  not  available  for  people  over 
65.  And  lor  those  who  do  have  some  kind 
of  health  Insvu-ance,  protection  Is  too  often 
Inadequate  or  hedged  about  with  restrictive 
limitations.  A  typical  health  policy  for  a 
person  over  65  costs  $6.50  a  month,  but 
offers  only  $10  a  day  for  31  days  In  the  hos- 
pital, a  $200  maximum  for  surgery,  and  a 
$100  maximum  for  other  expenses.  This 
premium  Is  too  high  for  the  average  oldster 
whose  monthly  social  security  check  Is  less 
than  $75,  and  the  benefits  are  certainly  not 
adequate  when  serious,  disabling,  long-term 
Illness  strikes. 

Let  me  outline  the  social  security  health 
care  program  which  I  am  sponsoring  with 
Senator  Clinton  Anderson  on  behalf  of  the 
Kennedy  administration.  This  program  will 
provide  hospitalization,  nursing  home,  and 
home  nursing  services  to  the  14  million  men 
and  women  aged  65  and  over  who  are  receiv- 
ing social  security  retirement  benefits.  The 
plan  Includes  hospital  outpatient  diagnostic 
services,  but  It  does  not  pay  for  physicians' 


services  in  the  home  or  office,  and  it  does  not 
Include  fees  for  sxirgery.  A  hospital  patient 
could  get  up  to  90  days  of  hospital  care  for 
each  Illness,  but  he  would  have  to  pay  $10 
a  day  for  the  first  9  days,  with  a  minimum 
payment  of  $20.  Skilled  nursing  home  serv- 
Ices — up  to  180  days — would  be  available 
after  a  patient  Is  discharged  from  a  hospital, 
and  up  to  240  days  of  visiting  nursing  serv- 
ices In  the  home.  There  Is  a  maximum  of 
150  units  of  benefits,  with  1  unit  equal  to  1 
day  of  hospital  care,  2  days  of  nursing  home 
care,  and  2%  days  of  home  care.  This 
legislation  establishes  the  policy  that  less 
expensive  nursing  home  and  home  care  serv- 
ices shall  be  utilized  whenever  possible  In 
lieu  of  hospitalization. 

To  reassure  those  who  fear  Federal  con- 
trols, I  want  to  quote  from  the  opening 
statement  of  our  proposal,  where  we  state 
that  these  health  benefits  will  be  provided 
to  elderly  people — "In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  each  In- 
dividual, without  interfering  In  any  way 
with  the  free  choice  of  physicians  or  other 
health  personnel  or  faculties  by  the  Individ- 
ual, without  the  exercise  of  any  Federal 
supervision  or  control  over  the  practice  of 
medicine  by  any  doctor  or  over  the  manner 
In  which  medical  services  are  provided  by 
any  hospital." 

If  the  burden  of  hospital  expenses  is  eased 
for  our  elderly  citizens,  I  am  convinced  that 
they  wUl  be  In  a  better  position  to  pay 
the  remaining  expenses  of  doctors'  fees  for 
consultation,  diagnosis,  treatment,  or  sur- 
gery. Thus,  social  security  financing  for 
hospitalization  and  related  services  wUl  Im- 
prove the  prospects  for  payments  to  physi- 
cians and  win  virtually  eliminate  the  need 
for  unpaid  charity  care  of  elderly  people 
by  American  doctors. 

How  will  we  pay  for  these  health  bene- 
fits? The  same  way  we  pay  for  social  secur- 
ity retirement  benefits.  We  will  use  the 
time-tested,  proven  principles  of  social  In- 
surance to  spread  the  costs  of  retirement 
benefits  over  the  citizens'  working,  earning 
years.  Congress  has  been  scrupulously  care- 
ful to  keep  payments  lor  social  security 
benefits  In  line  with  Income  of  the  social 
security  trust  fund  over  the  past  25  years. 
Here  is  what  Mr.  Marlon  S.  Folsom,  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  President  Eisenhower,  said  last  August 
about  the  social  security  system : 

"The  record  of  Congress  In  the  past  25 
years  In  maintaining  the  system  on  a  sound 
basis  has  been  good.  The  latest  estimates 
indicate  that  the  present  system  Is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis.  That  Is  to  say,  the  cost  of  benefits 
now  provided  as  projected  ahead  over  a  long 
period  of  years  Is  about  In  balance  with  con- 
tributions as  presently  scheduled  and  like- 
wise projected." 

Thus,  we  have  already  the  records,  the  sta- 
tistics, the  administrative  know-how,  and 
the  trained  personnel  to  set  up  the  health 
insurance  program  under  social  security 
without  great  expansion  of  administrative 
costs.  These  costs  come  to  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  present  social  secxirlty  program. 
Private  Insurance  carriers  are  fortunate  If 
administrative  costs  are  as  low  as  5  percent, 
and  they  often  reach  10  or  20  percent  of 
benefit  payments. 

We  propose  to  raise  the  base  Income  In 
which  social  security  taxes  are  paid  from 
$4,800  to  $5,000.  Furthermore,  we  propose 
to  Increase  the  tax  rate  paid  by  employers 
and  employees  by  one-quarter  of  1  percent, 
raising  the  total  payroll  contribution  by 
one-half  of  1  percent.  Self-employed  peo- 
ple covered  by  social  security  would  pay  only 
three-eighths  of  1  percent.  These  two 
changes  will  bring  $1,600  million  a  year  Into 
the  trtist  fund.  With  these  two  small 
changes,  the  social  security  trust  fund  will 
be  actuarially  sound.  There  Is  no  danger 
that   outgo   will   exceed   Income,     We   have 
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carefully  limited  and  delayed  benefits  to 
make  sure  that  this  program  will  be  properly 
financed  with  an  adequate  reserve  on  sound 
insurance  principles. 

This  program  will  lift  an  enormous  burden 
from  private  conunercial  and  nonprofit  in- 
surance plans  and  enable  them  to  provide 
health  Insurance  for  younger  people  with 
lower  health  risks  at  lower  cost.  P\irther- 
more.  local  welfare  agencies,  hospitals,  and 
private  charities — not  to  mention  doctors — 
now  providing  so  much  free  service  for  elder- 
ly people  will  also  be  relieved  of  serious  fi- 
nancial sacrifices.  If  the  major  costs  of  hos- 
pitalization and  nursing  home  care  are  met 
by  social  Insurance,  these  elderly  people  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  meet  necessary 
costs  of  physicians'  services.  Similarly,  the 
Federal  Government,  which  now  spends 
more  than  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  a  year 
on  health  care  for  the  aged  under  public 
assistance  and  veterans'  programs,  would 
save  substantial  sums  from  its  general  tax 
revenues. 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  It  clear  that  a 
program  of  health  benefits  for  the  elderly  is 
not  socialized  medicine.  Our  proposal  for 
social  security  financing  of  these  benefits  is 
designed  to  minimize  the  need  for  unpaid 
charity  by  putting  the  major  costs  of  health 
care  for  the  elderly  within  a  soundly  fi- 
nanced, proven  social  insurance  program.  By 
so  doing,  we  will  enhance  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  America's  medical  profession. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
PERFORMING  IMPORTANT  SERV- 
ICE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Select  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  have  been  keenly 
interested  in  and  have  followed  very 
closely  the  problems  of  small  businesses 
throughout  our  country. 

President  Kennedy  and  this  admin- 
istration have  focused  sharp  attention 
on  the  increasingly  significant  role  of 
this  vital  sector  of  our  economy  can — 
and  should — fulfill  in  strengthening  and 
expanding  the  economic  development  of 
the  Nation. 

It  is  therefore  with  very  great  pride 
and  considerable  enthusiasm  that  I  cite 
the  unprecedented  performance  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  which 
has  provided  greater  service  in  each  of 
its  major  programs  in  the  last  7  months 
than  in  any  comparable  period  in  the 
agency's  history. 

In  following  the  directives  of  President 
Kennedy  and  the  expressed  desires  of 
the  administration  and  the  Congress, 
John  E.  Home,  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  has  ef- 
fectively inaugurated  new  and  expanded 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  small  firms. 
Under  his  guidance,  accelerated  activi- 
ties and  liberalized  policies  have  resulted 
in  an  across-the-board  increase  in  serv- 
ices to  small  businesses  and  provided 
maximum  aid  to  small  firms  and  com- 
munities in  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment. 

This  enthusiasm,  this  warm  and  prac- 
tical determination  to  bolster  the  Na- 
tion's 4 ''2  million  small  firms,  employing 
30  million  people  and  accounting  for 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  country's 
total  business  activity,  is  both  a  credit 
to  this  administration's  philosophy  and 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration's 
i«cord  progress  of  assistance  in  the  past 
7  months. 


It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  should  all 
be  proud  of  the  eflaclency  and  stepped- 
up  activity  of  the  SBA  in  its  efforts  to 
prx)vide  greater  services  and  assistance 
to  the  deserving  little  fellows  of  our  busi- 
ness community. 

I  note  with  particular  interest  and 
complete  concurrence,  that  the  SBA,  for 
example,  established  a  record  high  in 
business  loans  made  during  the  month 
of  June — a  70-percent  increase  in  num- 
ber and  91  percent  in  dollar  amount  over 
the  loans  made  in  Jime  of  last  year.  It 
is  particularly  encouraging  to  me,  and, 
I  am  sure,  to  my  colleagues,  that  during 
tlie  past  7  months  the  agency  approved 
59  percent  more  loans  and  received  65 
percent  more  loan  applications  than  in 
the  comparable  1960  period.  I  am  more 
than  pleased  to  note  that  155  small  firms " 
received  loans  totaling  more  than  $6 
million  to  expand  and  modernize  during 
this  period. 

The  accelerated  programs  of  the 
agency — all  designed  to  give  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  to  this  vital  sec- 
tor of  our  economy — have  resulted  in 
record  set-asides  for  exclusive  bidding 
by  small  firms  on  Government  contracts 
and  actual  contract  awards  during  this 
period.  In  Minnesota  alone  250  con- 
tracts, totaling  $12.5  million,  were 
awarded  small  firms.  Nationally,  con- 
tract awards  to  small  firms  were  up  74 
percent  over  like  1960  period. 

Local  development  company  loans  to 
help  commvmities  and  speed  employ- 
ment more  than  doubled  during  the  pe- 
riod, with  eight  approved  for  $220,485 
in  my  own  State  of  Minnesota.  Disas- 
ter loans,  provided  to  help  persons  and 
businesses  suffering  injury  from  natural 
disasters,  were  more  than  double  those 
provided  in  the  like  I960  period. 

Twice  the  number  of  certificates  of 
competency  were  issued  bi  the  SBA  dur- 
ing January-July  which  enabled  small 
firms  to  receive  contracts  totaling  $63.5 
million— and  which  saved  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment an  estimated  $4.1  million. 

In  the  field  of  private  finance,  the 
agency  has  done  a  remarkable  job  of  li- 
censing 177  small  business  investment 
companies  during  this  time — a  number 
equal  to  those  licensed  in  the  prior  2 '''2 
years.  This  makes  available  nearly  $300 
million  for  investment  in  small  firms 
which  have  difflculty  securing  needed 
equity  capital  and  long-term  loans. 

In  those  areas  of  substantial  labor  sur- 
plus, SBA  has  instituted  special  and 
priority  programs  of  assistance  and  pro- 
vided a  4-percent  interest  rate  on  its 
loans  to  firms  in  these  areas. 

Similarly,  small  V'usinesses  sustaining 
economic  injury  and  forced  to  relocate 
because  of  federally  aided  urban  re- 
newal, highway,  and  other  construction 
programs,  are  now  eligible  for  low-inter- 
est, long-term  loans  from  SBA  under 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  this 
spring. 

The  following  illustrations  clearly 
show — much  more  clearly  than  words  or 
statistics — just  how  valuable  this 
agency's  services  can  be.  In  my  own 
State  of  Minnesota  a  loca^  development 
company  wanted  to  help  in  establishing 
a  new  small  business — a  producer  of 
dehydrated  mashed   potatoes — by   con- 


structing a  building  to  lease  to  the  firm. 
This  development  corporation  raised 
$40,000  by  popular  subscription  and  ap- 
plied to  the  SBA  for  a  loan  of  $60,000  to 
complete  requirements. 

The  agency  was  impressed  by  local 
initiative  and  the  soundness  of  the  plan 
and  agreed  to  assume  a  90  percent  par- 
ticipation in  a  10-year  loan  of  $60,000  at 
5V2-percent  interest.  A  local  bank  pro- 
vided the  other  10  percent  of  the  loan. 
This  agreement  created  40  new  jobs. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
now  sei-viiig  the  Nation's  small  business- 
men in  a  much  improved  and  accelerated 
manner  under  the  liberalized  policies 
and  expanded  propram  instituted  by  the 
agency's  capable  administrator. 

This  expansion  of  its  services  and  pro- 
grams is  based  on  solid  and  practical  op- 
erations and  a  policy  geared  to  strength- 
ening and  maintaining  a  free  enterprise 
system. 

It  most  certainly  would  not  be  in  the 
public  interest — particularly  at  a  time 
when  we  need  every  resource  at  our  com- 
mand— to  curtail  any  of  the  services  of 
this  agency  and  particularly  the  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  to  small 
businesses. 

Instead,  I  feel — as  I  am  sure  most  of 
my  colleagues  do — that  the  SBA  should 
be  provided  every  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance in  fulfilling  its  responsibilities 
assigned  by  this  Congress. 


AMERICAN     LEGION     FOURTH     ES- 
TATE AWARD  TO  JACK  WARNER 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  the  American  Legion  at  its 
national  convention  presented  the 
Fourth  Eotate  Award  to  a  dlsting\iished 
American,  a  recognized  leader  in  the 
motion  picture  industry.  Mr.  Jack 
Warner,  of  Warner  Brothers  Motion  Pic- 
ture Studios,  in  California. 

Americans  are  proud  of  leaders  like 
Mr.  Warner.  His  fellow  Californians 
are  particularly  proud  that  he  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  group  of  American  vet- 
erans who  belong  to  the  American 
Legion  for  this  distinguished  award,  rec- 
ognizing the  service  he  has  performed 
In  the  field  of  communications. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Warner's  address  in  accepting  the 
Fourth  Estate  Award  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AODRXSS    BT    J.    L.    WaSNEB    IN    ACCEPTINO 

American  Legion  Fourth  Estate  Award 

I  am  indeed  honored  to  accept  this  plaque. 
I  will  always  be  proud  of  your  recognition 
of  my  efforts  in  the  field  of  communications. 
I  Join,  sincerely,  with  you  In  recognizing  the 
real  imporUince  of  all  communications  in 
the  struggle  raging  tliroughout  the  world 
today. 

We  in  the  United  States  cherish  our  tradi- 
tion of  a  free  and  responsible  press — one 
which  is  responsive  to  the  needs  and  best 
interests  of  the  American  people.  The  eye 
of  motion  picture  and  television  cameras, 
the  voice  of  radio  microphones,  are  free  to 
span  our  Nation   from   coast  to  coast. 

The  great  American  ideal  of  freedom  and 
justice  freely  flourishes  because  we  have 
nothing  to  hide.    Contrast  this  with  Sorlet 
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Russia,  Red  China,  Castro  Cuba,  and  other 
areas  of  the  world  which  suffer  under  the 
yoke  of  fear  and  oppression. 

There  is  no  freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
Communist  world.  Nor  can  there  erer  be 
under  communism. 

Russian  communication  with  the  free 
world  IB  erratic  and  deceitful.  It  is  as  dis- 
torted and  as  devious  as  Soviet  diplomacy. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  Communist 
press  has  given  new  meaning  to  as  pure  a 
word  as  "peace."  The  came  Khrushchev  who 
speaks  of  "peacej'ul  coexistence"  also  has 
warned  that  he  plans  to  bury  us.  To  the 
Soviet  Union  peace  actually  means  sur- 
render— surrender  of  the  free  world — on  the 
installment  plan. 

Since  communication  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States  has  become  little  more 
than  a  one-way  concourse,  I  question  the  va- 
lidity of  so-called  irultural  exchanges.  These 
cultural  exchanges  were  launched  years  ago 
for  a  very  noble  purpose;  but  from  the  out- 
set, they  liavo  unquestionably  been  dis- 
torted by  the  Kremlin  to  promote  the  Inter- 
national Conimunist  cause. 

Let  us  remember  at  all  times  that  the 
musicians,  the  dancers,  the  athletes,  and 
others  who  have  visited  the  United  States 
as  emlMaries  of  tkc  Soviet  Union  are  merely 
a  facade.  Behind  the  overtures  of  friend- 
ship made  by  these  talented  Russians,  there 
continues  to  flow  «n  endless  stream  of  anti- 
American  viliflcatkin,  conspiracy,  and  in- 
trigue. 

We  must  remember ^and  never  forget — if 
and  when  the  Communists  feel  we  are  suf- 
ficiently softened  and  ready  to  have  the  Iron 
Curtain  close  around  us.  if  and  when  the 
Soviets  are  confident  that  we  have  been  suf- 
ficiently subjugated  morally,  mentally,  and 
spiritually,  and  aj^  ready  to  be  physically 
subdued — you  can  be  sure  they  will  not  send 
divisions  of  baUel  dancers  over  here  to  try 
to  do  it. 

In  the  past  quarter  century,  the  deadly 
tentacles  of  Communist  imperialism  have 
reached  out  from  Rtiasia  until  today  they 
enmesh  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  one-third  of  her  people. 
Nearly  1  billion  men.  women,  and  children 
are  now  slaves  under  Communist  oppression. 

To  these  people,  communications  are  little 
more  than  instruments  for  spreading  propa- 
ganda. 

Contrast  this  with  the  communication 
facilities  of  the  United  States  which  have 
made  tremendous  strides  forward  during 
your  lifetime  and  mine.  Never  before  have 
so  many  people  been  given  the  benefit  of  so 
much  knowledge  •  •  •  concerning  so  broad 
a  field  of  subject*  •  •  •  as  Is  true  in  our 
country  today. 

Motion  pictures  have  played  a  vitally  Im- 
portant role  in  this  cultural  and  educa- 
tional advancement — providing  a  basis  for 
greater  trust  and  understanding  not  only 
here  In  the  United  States  but  wherever 
American  films  are  permitted  to  l>e  shown. 

We  at  Warner  Bros,  are  proud  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  film  industry  since  the 
inception  of  silent  movies.  I  am  proud  that 
Warner  Bros,  gave  sound  and  voice  to 
motion  pictures  and  I'm  also  proud  of  our 
company's  tradition  of  defending  Ameri- 
canism and  exposing  subversive  enemies, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  who  would  de- 
stroy our  democratic  heritage. 

Since  I  have  been  In  the  motion  picture 
business  I  have  always  been  cognizant  of 
what  motion  pictures  can  do — and  have  been 
aware  of  our  indxistry's  responsibility  In 
alerting  Americans  to  dangers  confronting 
them. 

When  America  entered  World  War  I  In 
1917,  Warner  Broe.  fUmed  "My  Pour 
Years  In  Oermanjr."  by  James  W.  Gerard, 
the  then  American  Ambassador  to  Germany, 
which  exposed  conditions  which  were  soon 
to  embroil  America  In  the  First  World  War. 
Some  20  years  later,  we  produced  "Confes- 


sions of  a  Nazi  Spy."  a  film  which  served 
as  a  major  weapon  in  warning  the  world  of 
the  Hitler  menace.  More  recently,  we  have 
heli>ed  to  focus  the  spotlight  of  public  at- 
tention upon  the  treacherous  nature  of 
world  communism  through  productions  such 
as  "I  Was  a  Communist  for  the  FBI"  and 
The  FBI  Story." 

Some  people  of  doubtful  loyalty  have  in- 
filtrated the  motion  picture  industry — Just 
as  they  have  sought  to  corrupt  all  other 
areas  of  endeavor  in  the  United  States.  We 
at  Warner  Bros,  recognize  that  Communist 
writers,  directors  and  actors  are  completely 
lacking  in  the  qualities  of  Intellectual  hon- 
esty and  integrity.  That  Is  why  we  insti- 
tuted a  policy  more  than  15  years  ago  of  not 
knowingly  engaging  Communists  at  our 
studios. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  understand  why  any 
legitimate  motion  picture  company  or  indi- 
vidual would  engage  a  known  Communist 
or  a  person  whose  very  actions  prove  that 
he  Is  subject  to  the  Communist  Party's  bid- 
ding. In  our  industry,  propaganda  does  not 
have  to  be  aggressive  to  make  a  telling  im- 
pression. By  subtly  deriding  and  tearing 
down  the  high  Ideals  which  we  hold  sacred, 
a  handful  of  Communists  can  do  irreparable 
harm.  We  will  not  tolerate  them  at  Warner 
Bros.;  and  we  stand  completely  opposed  to 
the  actions  of  any  American  film  producer 
or  distributor  who  does. 

There  were  commies,  party  liners,  fellow 
travelers  and  sacred  cows  who.  In  1947,  took 
the  fifth  amendment  and  hid  out  abroad. 

Many  of  these  people  have  worked  under 
phoney  names,  a  few  have  been  brazen 
enough  to  use  their  own  names. 

I  am  very  thankful  none  of  them  were 
working  at  our  studios  then,  nor  have  they 
worked  here  since,  nor  wUl  they  ever  work 
here. 

In  the  latter  1940's  my  brothers  and  I 
Joined  in  helping  sponsor  the  Friendship 
Train,  a  train  which  crossed  the  United 
States  collecting  many  carloads  of  food  few 
the  hungry  people  of  Kurope.  Now  I  would 
propose  another  special  train,  an  Express  for 
Anti-Americans,  to  provide  transportation 
for  all  home-grown  Communists  who  pro- 
fess to  prefer  life  under  the  Soviet  system 
to  that  in  the  United  States.  Let's  offer 
them  free  rides  to  the  nearest  international 
air  terminal  or  seaport;  and  then  let's  hand 
them  one-way  tickets  to  the  Soviet  Union 
or  any  other  part  of  the  Communist  world. 
There  won't  be  many  takers  among  those 
who  really  know  what  conditions  are  like 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  You  can  bet  on 
that. 

As  America  looks  to  the  future,  we  see  the 
need  for  continued  vigilance,  continued 
strength,  continued  determination.  No  one 
recognizes  this  fact  more  fully  than  the 
American  Legion,  and  no  one  has  been  more 
forceful  In  protecting  the  American  way 
of  life. 

Before  closing  may  I  digress  for  a  moment 
to  touch  on  a  subject  that  is  close  to  each 
of  you.  I  know  It  is  to  me.  It  has  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  American  Legion 
since  the  Legion's  Inception. 

I  want  to  talk  briefly  about  a  much  ma- 
ligned and  abused  subject  caUed  patriotism 
and  Its  imperative  need  today. 

In  some  circles  it  has  become  unfashion- 
able to  profess  patriotism.  Many  Americans 
appear  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  richness  of 
our  way  of  life.  Some  strange  complex 
seems  to  compel  an  attitude  of  apology  for 
our  great  strength  and  this  Nation's  produc- 
tiveness. I  suspect  that  this  attitude  may 
have  been  Inspired  by  our  enemies.  If  some 
Americans  go  along  with  It,  I  am  sure  they 
don't  really  mean  to.  Because  most  Ameri- 
cans do  recognize  that  this  Nation's  might 
is  power  for  good,  for  the  whole  hvunan  race. 

I  want  to  sound  a  call  to  all  Americans 
to  Join  with  this  organization  of  patriots, 
the  American  Legion,  In  a  reaffirmation  of 


positive,  outspoken  pride  of  citizenship  In 
these  United  States.  To  fly  the  flag  in  their 
homes,  in  their  shops,  in  their  hearts,  and  in 
all  their  thoughts.  ~ 

The  Communist  nightmare  that  threat- 
ens the  world  today  calls  for  positive  patri- 
otism. The  headlines  today  from  Berlin  re- 
mind us  of  the  overwhelming  demands  for 
readiness,  preparedness,  fco'  ready  power. 
Our  efforts  to  negotiate  disarmament  have 
failed.  The  nuclear  testing  truce  has  been 
wantonly  violated.  Only  strength  can  pre- 
vent the  posElbility  of  Communist  domina- 
tion of  the  whole  world  In  our  lifetime.  The 
strength  of  character  of  the  individual 
American  and  of  the  Nation.  The  strength 
of  a  powerful  and  ready  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps. 

It  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  nobody,  not 
even  a  Soviet  madman.  Is  willing  to  Jump 
on  a  man  with  a  baseball  bat  in  his  hands. 

Patriotism — it  Is  more  than  pride  and 
allegiance.  It  means  devotion  and  deter- 
mination to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

Americans  can  convert  patriotism  into 
positive  action  through  education.  Through 
t>eing  informed  about  the  Communist 
menace  in  all  its  devious  devices  and  In- 
sidious Infiltration.  Through  refusal  to  be 
deluded.  Hitler  invented  the  big  lie — but 
the  Communists  have  perfected  It.  Do  not 
accept  or  circulate  poison -pen  pictures  of 
our  allies — or  ourselves.  Do  not  contribute 
in  any  way  to  the  besmirchment  and  destruc- 
tion of  a  true  American  image  at  home  and 
abroad.  Beware  of  the  enemy's  use  of  scorn, 
ridicule,  cynicism — they  still  are  potent 
Communist  weapons. 

Every  American  should  be  proud  to  raise 
his  band  with  schoolchildren  across  the 
land  as  they  recite  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  our  fiag.  And  by  the  same  token,  I  can 
see  absolutely  no  Justification  for  the  re- 
peated attacks  which  have  lieen  launched 
against  loyalty  oaths,  the  Government  em- 
ployees security  program  and  related 
measures  Involving  offices  of  public  trust 
and   responsibility. 

Give  our  youth  constructive  alms  in  edu- 
cation and  in  work.  Dont  be  used  as  a  dupe 
by  Communists  or  their  fellow  travelers.  Be 
careful  about  any  loan  of  a  precious  per- 
sonal possession,  your  name,  in  connection 
with  any  doubtful  cause  or  questionable 
cmsade. 

Support  your  Government,  your  Presi- 
dent, your  FBI.  your  local  organizations  of 
law  and  order. 

To  sum  it  up:  Be  informed  and  aware; 
be  on  guard;  be  strong  and  ready;  be  united; 
be  determined — be  Americans,  sind  be  proud 
of  being  Americans. 

Our  significant  gains  in  the  art  of  living 
win  not  soften  our  determination  to  sur- 
vive and  to  preserve  our  way  of  life.  Let 
the  Communist  predators  beware  of  any 
delusions  to  the  contrary,  as  we  continue  to 
endeavor  to  share  our  advancements  in  liv- 
ing with  all  the  peoples  of  all  the  world. 

Never  be  afraid  to  exclaim,  "I  believe  in 
my  God;  I  believe  in  my  country;  I  believe 
in  myself."  With  these  simple  but  power- 
ful sentiments  we  wUl  never  be  forced  to  live 
under  slavery. 

Legionnaires.  I  salute  you.  And  I  thank 
you  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  join  my  friend 
from  California  In  paying  tribute  to  a 
fine  American,  and  congratulate  Mr. 
Warner  upon  receiving  this  outstanding 
award  from  the  American  Legion.  I 
think  it  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that 
the  Senator  from  California  should 
commend  Mr.  Warner  and  the  Legion, 
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and  I  wish  to  be  associated  with  him  in 
his  remarks. 

Mr.    KUCHEL.    I    thank    my    able 
friend  very  much. 


FEDERAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE  ACT 
OP  1956  NEEDS  IMPLEMENTATION 
NOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
one  of  the  most  tragic  consequences  of 
Hurricane  Carla,  which  I  observed  in 
my  survey  of  its  damages  last  week,  was 
the  destruction  and  heavy  damage  to  the 
many  dwelling  places  of  Texas  coastal 
residents.  Many  homes  that  had  been 
secure  through  many  previous  severe 
storms  and  hurricanes  were  washed  away 
in  this  latest  disaster.  For  many  fami- 
lies the  savings  and  investment  of  a  life- 
time were  washed  away  by  the  hurri- 
cane's tides.  Many  of  them  will  still 
owe  substantial  si'jns  on  mortgages  for 
these  homes  now  washed  away,  but  sadly 
enough  no  commercial  insurance  is  gen- 
erally available  against  damages  from 
floods  or  rising  waters. 

Congress  recognized  this  fact  in  1956 
when  it  passed  the  Federal  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act,  a  wise  and  sound  measure 
sponsored  by  many  Senators  over  the 
years  and  endorsed  by  Presidents  Tru- 
man and  Eisenhower.  This  act  was  to 
have  provided  a  beginning  program  of 
flood  insurance  similar  to  Federal  crop 
insurance  to  cover  the  gap  left  in  com- 
mercial policies.  The  1956  act  would 
have  established  a  Federal  Government 
pilot  program,  and  through  example,  and 
reinsurance  provisions,  encouraged  the 
writing  of  commercial  flood  insurance. 

Unfortunately  this  act  has  never  been 
implemented.  Problems  of  its  admin- 
istration were  never  adequately  resolved 
in  1956  and  1957  and  no  appropriations 
have  ever  been  made  for  its  implementa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  Hur- 
ricane Carla  disaster  illustrates  once 
again  the  great  need  for  a  program  of 
this  nature.  I  call  upKjn  the  administra- 
tion to  throw  itself  with  vigor  into  the 
problems  of  effectively  implementing  the 
1956  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  in 
order  that  homes  may  be  protected; 
I  pledge  my  cooperation  to  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  score. 

I  am  sure  that  Congress  stands  ready 
to  enact  any  further  legislation  that  may 
be  needed  to  clarify  the  responsibilities 
under  the  program  and  to  appropriate 
the  funds  needed  to  begin. 


LOCATION  OF  THE  SPACE  LABORA- 
TORY OP  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Space  Research  Laboratory  for 
Manned  Plight  is  an  event  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Its  location  in  Texas  will 
have  a  great  and  beneficial  effect  on  the 
economy  of  the  State;  its  scientific  and 
educational  life  as  well. 

This  scientific  research  center  will  uti- 
lize the  skills  and  the  intellects  of  the 
largest  single  concentration  of  scientists 
of  this  decade,  as  man  prepares  for  his 
first  voyage  to  the  stars. 

As  a  Texan.  I  am  proud  of  this  great 
coming  of  the  scientific  age  to  the  gulf 


coast  of  our  State.  I  commend  NASA 
for  their  good  judgment  in  choosing  this 
spot — with  its  availability  of  a  dedicated 
labor  force,  good  water,  transportation 
facilities,  and  mild  climate,  enabling  a 
maximum  number  of  working  days  a 
year,  and  fine  scientific  educational  cen- 
ters— for  the  location  of  one  of  man- 
kinds greatest  scientific  efforts  of  all 
time. 

The  location  of  the  space  vehicle  man- 
ufacturing plant,  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  the  location  of  the  space 
laboratory  at  Houston,  will  cause  a  great 
wave  of  intellectual  activity  around  the 
rim  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  All  scientific 
learning  will  be  stimulated  there;  its 
universities  will  expand  greatly,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  work  done ;  men 
will  strive  for  great  things,  and  the 
human  race  may  well  witness  an  intel- 
lectual advance  around  the  gulf  rim  ri- 
valling that  which  swept  the  Greek  world 
around  the  rim  of  the  Mediterranean 
more  than  20  centuries  ago. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  VERSUS  UN- 
NEUTRAL NEUTRALITY 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  we 
may  be  staggering  blindly  on  the  road 
to  disaster:  and  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know  it.  We  not  only 
fail  to  see  the  light;  we  seem  not  even  to 
know  that  we  are  in  the  dark. 

"What  is  good  for  the  country?"  has 
become  "What  will  the  world  ever  think 
of  us?"  We  encourage,  and  even  re- 
ward, nations  whose  policies  would  lead 
us  into  the  valley  of  our  own  undoing. 

Is  the  face  of  America  the  same?  Has 
the  picture  in  the  window  to  the  world 
been  changed?  Is  the  image  of  bold 
Uncle  Sam  now  the  image  of  the  timid 
old  J.  Alfred  Prufrock  who  cautiously 
wonders  each  morning? 

Uo  I  dare? 

Do  I  dare? 

Do  I  dare 

Disturb  the  Universe? 

No!  I  am  not  Prince  Hamlet,  nor  was  meant 

to  be: 
Am  an  attendant  lord,  one  that  will  do 
To  swell  a  progress,  start  a  scene  or  two. 
Advise  the  prince;  no  doubt,  an  easy  tool. 
Deferential,  glad  to  be  of  use. 
Politic,  cautious,  and  meticulous; 
Pull  of  high  sentence,  but  a  bit  obtuse; 
At  times.  Indeed,  almost  ridiculous — 
Almost,  at  times,  the  fool. 

I  am  tired  of  our  fawning  and  truck- 
ling to  win  the  allegiance  of  the  uncom- 
mitted nations.  We  often  act  "as  if  we 
were  engaged  in  a  debate  with  the  Com- 
munists in  a  sort  of  Oxford  Union  where 
the  uncommitted  or  neutral  nations  act 
as  moderators  and  award  a  prize  after 
hearing  all  arguments" — "The  New  Cult 
of  Neutralism."  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  page 
26.  the  Reporter,  November  24,  1960. 

To  avoid  offending  what  is  called 
world  opinion.  President  Kennedy  re- 
fused to  let  his  country  resume  nuclear 
testing.  I  am  sure  that  this  action  met 
with  widespread  approval. 

Glory  was  to  be  ours  and  shame  would 
fall  upon  the  Soviet  Union  when 
Khrushchev  became  the  first  to  break 
the  test  ban.    This  was  the  theory. 

What  price  glory? 


Indeed,  what  a  price  for  no  glory  at 
all. 

Assuming  the  stance  of  dictator  of  the 
world,  Khrushchev  did  not  just  take  the 
lead  in  resuming  nuclear  testing — in- 
cluding testing  of  the  most  powerful 
hydi"Ogen  bombs  the  world  has  ever 
known.  He  started  testing  above 
ground — the  method  that  causes  the 
greatest  poisoning  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere. 

Twenty-four  so-called  neutral  nations 
were  sitting  in  the  jury  box  at  Belgrade 
when  the  Soviet  Union  announced  its  in- 
tention— since  carried  out — to  resume 
nuclear  explosions. 

And  what  was  the  verdict  of  this  jury 
we  have  been  so  assiduously  courting? 
"Not  quite  guilty." 

Nehru  said: 

I  am  not  in  a  position  and  I  suppose  no 
one  else  here  is  in  a  position  to  know  all  the 
facta  underlying  the  decision — military,  po- 
litical or  nonpoUtlcal.  whatever  they  may  be. 

But  I  know  this  decision  makes  the  situa- 
tion much  more  dangerous.  This  is  obvi- 
ous to  me.     Therefore,  I  regret  It  deeply. 

President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  said  he 
understood  why  Moscow  had  decided  to 
resume  nuclear  testing :  Nasser  was 
simply  shocked.  The  rest  were  eloquently 
silent. 

The  shrieking  shame  on  you,  Russia 
hoped  for  by  the  White  House,  turned 
out  to  be  a  whispwred  version  of  "Miss 
Otis  regrets  she  is  unable  to  lunch 
today." 

About  the  only  character  missing  from 
the  very  tragic  comedy  in  Belgrade  was 
the  fictional  creation  of  Lewis  Carroll 
who  said: 

I  am  very  brave  generally  only  today  I  hap- 
pen to  have  a  headache. 

Joseph  Alsop  nailed  to  the  wall  for 
all  time  the  naive  code  of  leading  U.S. 
policymakers — the  code  that  lets  a 
synthetic  world  opinion — not  enlightened 
self-interest — shape  the  policies  of  this 
Nation.    Alsop  said: 

If  you  listen  to  persons  of  this  school  of 
thought  you  might  suppose  that  foreign  pol- 
icy could  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of 
Sir  Galahad — "my  strength  is  as  the  strength 
of   10.  because  my  heart  Is  pure." 

The  truth  is.  alas,  that  naked  power  counts 
far  more  in  this  sad  world  than  virtuous 
intentions. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  did  not  give  a  hoot 
about  world  opinion.  He  was  brutally 
frank  about  his  reason  for  resuming  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  at  this  time. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times. 
Khrushchev  told  some  leftwlng  British 
visitors,  he  is  doing  it  to  terrorize  the 
Western  Powers  into  negotiations  on 
Berlin,  Germany,  and  disarmament — on 
his  own  terms. 

The  so-called  neutral  nations  issued 
a  communique  summing  up  their  5-day 
parley. 

The  communique  called  for  peace  but 
dealt  chiefly  with  colonialism. 

The  neutralists  saw  colonial  exploita- 
tion in  the  existence  of  the  U.S.  naval 
base  at  Guantanamo  Bay.  The  base, 
they  said,  "affects  the  sovereignty  and 
integrity  of  Cuba." 

The  neutralists  demanded  immediate 
evacuation  of  French  armed  forces  from 
Tunisian  soil. 
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The  neutralists  also  called  for  imme- 
diate freedom  for  Portugal's  African 
colony  of  Angola. 

No  neutralist  at  Belgrade  said  any- 
thing about  the  cruel  treatment  of  the 
citizens  of  East  Berlin,  the  Chinese  occu- 
pation of  Tibet,  or  India's  refusal  to 
allow  a  plebiscite  In  Moslem  Kashmir. 

There  was  no  sorrow  expressed  in  Bel- 
grade about  the  enslavement  of  Hun- 
garians and  othen*  Eastern  Europeans. 

The  Soviet  Union's  breach  of  the  ban 
on  the  testing  of  thermonuclear  weapons 
brought  no  rebuke — not  even  a  scold- 
ing— from  the  neutralist  delegates. 

President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  did 
find  time,  however,  to  demand  that  the 
West  accept  the  Soviet  solution  for  Ber- 
lin and  Germany. 

Tragic  to  say.  the  |6  billion  of  UJ3. 
aid  to  the  24  neutralist  nations  evoked 
no  kind  words,  no  support  for  the  Amer- 
ican vlewFKjint. 

Naked  power,  does,  indeed,  count  for 
more  in  this  sad  world  than  pureness  of 
heart. 

Sukarno  has  received  from  the  United 
States  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Nehru  and  Tito,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, got  $2  billion  apiece  In  UJ3.  aid. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  it  Is 
now  more  profitable  to  oppose  us  than 
to  appease  us. 

I  have  a  table,  taken  from  U.S.  News  k 
World  Report,  which  breaks  down  the  $6 
billion  we  gave  the  24  neutralist  nations 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Six   BauoN   DoixAU  to  th»  ''NnmuiLs" — 

Who  Oct  How  Uuch? 

Between   the  end  of   World   War  IT  and 

March  31,  1961,  the  United  States  gave  and 

loaned  more   than   94  billion   to   24  "non- 

allned"  nationi.  w  follows : 
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I  Small  amoant,  exact  flgures  not  available. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  la  said  that  what's 
past  is  prologue  and  what  is  to  come  may 
be  the  formless  ruin  of  oblivion. 

If  we  wish  to  aroid  oblivion,  we  would 
do  well  to  look  back  at  the  years  the  lo- 


custs have  eaten.  There  are,  indeed, 
traces  in  the  devastation.  I  shall  ex- 
amine but  one  of  them. 

India  has  left  Its  mark  in  the  United 
Nations — a  mark  of  support  for  Moscow 
or  a  mark  of  abstention  from  any  issue 
that  might  embarrass  the  Soviet  Union. 
Here  is  a  part  of  the  record: 

Germ  warfare,  October  21,  1952:  India 
abstained  from  voting  on  a  motion  de- 
manded by  the  Soviet  Union  to  investi- 
gate charges  that  the  United  States  used 
germ  warfare  in  Korea.  The  free  world 
overwhelmingly  voted  against  it. 

Red  China,  October  25.  1952 :  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  voted  to  postpone  con- 
sidering Red  China  for  membership  in 
the  United  Nations.  The  Communist 
bloc  voted  against  postp>onement.  So 
did  India. 

U.S.  spying,  March  26,  1953:  When  the 
Communists  accused  the  United  States 
of  "spying"  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the 
resolution  was  defeated  by  the  votes  of 
the  free  world.  India  abstained  from 
voting. 

Germ  warfare,  March  27,  1953:  The 
Communists  again  demanded  a  hearing 
on  charges  that  the  United  States  used 
germ  warfare  in  Korea.  India  voted 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  but  the  proposal  was 
beaten  again. 

Red  China,  September  15,  1953:  The 
General  Assembly  again  postponed  the 
question  of  Red  China  entering  the 
United  Nations.  The  Soviet  bloc  op- 
posed delay.    So  did  India. 

Korean  atrocities,  December  3,  1953: 
When  a  U.S.  resolution  was  offered  in  the 
U.N.  Assembly  to  condemn  Red  atrocities 
which  had  caused  30.000  deaths  in  Korea, 
and  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
free  world.  India  abstained  from  voting. 

Red  China,  September  21,  1954:  The 
consideration  of  a  U.N.  seat  for  Red 
China  was  postponed  again.  The  Rus- 
sian bloc  supported  China.    So  did  India. 

American  prisoners  in  China,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1954:  When  the  General  As- 
sembly condemned  the  Red  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment for  keeping  war  prisoners  in 
violation  of  the  Korean  truce,  the  Com- 
munist bloc  voted  against  the  resolution. 
Nehru  abstained  from  voting. 

Red  China,  September  20,  1955:  The 
General  Assembly  again  voted  to  post- 
pone considering  Red  China's  request  for 
a  seat  in  the  United  Nations.  The  Com- 
munist bloc  voted  against  delay.  So  did 
India. 

Hungary,  November  9, 1956:  When  the 
VJi.  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  de- 
nouncing Soviet  intervention  in  Hungary 
and  demanding  that  Russian  troops  be 
withdrawn  and  free  elections  held,  India 
was  the  only  non-Communist  govern- 
ment in  the  world  to  vote  against  the 
resolution. 

Hungary,  November  21,  1956:  The 
General  Assembly  demanded  Soviet 
troops  withdraw,  that  U.N.  observers  be 
permitted  to  enter  Hungary,  and  that 
deportations  to  Russia  stop.  India  sup- 
ported observers  but  abstained  on  the 
two  parts  of  the  resolution  relating  to 
troop  withdrawal  and  deportations. 

Hungary,  December  4,  1956:  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  repeated  the  demand  for 


Russian  troop  withdrawal  from  Hungary 
and  entry  of  United  Nations  observers. 
The  Soviet  bloc  voted  against.  India 
again  abstained. 

Hungary,  December  12,  1956:  On  this 
day,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  the  U.N.,  the  General  Assem- 
bly voted  to  condemn  Russian  interven- 
tion in  Hxmgary  and  repeated  its  demand 
that  troops  pull  out.  Communist  bloc 
opposed  the  resolution  and  India  ab- 
stained. 

In  a  speech  on  November  9,  1956, 
Nehru  justified  India's  abstention  on  the 
November  4  resolution  by  referring  to 
the  military  action  in  Hungary  as  civil 
conflict,  and  the  situation  as  very  con- 
fusing. In  the  same  remarks,  he  Is 
reported  to  have  given  in  detail  and  with- 
out a  trace  of  counterbalance  the  justifi- 
cation for  the  Soviet  attack  that  he  had 
received  from  Bulganin. 

How  different  was  Nehru's  attitude 
when  he  attacked  repeatedly  and  in  the 
harshest  terms  the  Anglo-French  Inva- 
sion of  Egypt  in  the  fall  of  1956.  He 
sent  a  vigorous  message  to  Secretary 
General  Hammarskjold,  stating  that 
India  was  profoundly  shocked  and  urg- 
ing the  United  Nations  to  take  "stror^" 
measures. 

The  Hungarian  crisis  which  had  been 
in  process  since  October  1956,  called 
forth  no  public  statement  from  Nehru 
until  November  5  of  that  year  when  he 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  two 
major  world  powers. 

Nehru's  imwUlingness  to  recognize  the 
threat  of  world  communism  has  been 
evident  even  since  the  Hungariam  revolt 
In  1956. 

Two  years  later  we  saw  the  revolt  In 
Tibet,  followed  In  1959  by  the  violation 
of  the  traditional  northern  frontier  of 
India  by  the  Red  Chinese.  In  each  case 
Nehru  reacted  more  slowly  and  more 
mildly  than  Informed  opinion  In  India. 

In  his  work,  "Nehru,  Nasser,  and 
Nkrumah  on  Neutralism,"  Ernest  W. 
Lef  ever  has  this  to  say : 

Nehru's  mild  response  to  Pelplng  harass- 
ment of  Indiana  in  Tibet  drew  sharp  ciitl- 
cism  from  some  joxirnalists  and  politicians. 
The  Times  of  India  commented:  "Is  there 
no  limit  to  the  humiliation  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  at  China's  hands?"  One  cor- 
respondent said  that  for  the  first  time  since 
1937  when  Nehru  became  India's  foreign 
affairs  expert.  "Indian  opinion  affirmed  it- 
self instead  of  waiting"  to  hear  from  Nehni. 
He  added:  "Indians  are  fed  up  with  Chln« 
and  weary  of  Nehru's  wisdom." 

When  China  violated  the  border  of 
India.  Nehru's  response  was  criticized 
by  Parliament  and  the  press.  Opposi- 
tion members  charged  him  with  appease- 
ment. 

Robert  Trumbell,  writing  In  the  New 
York  Times  on  September  5,  1959,  said: 

A  study  of  leading  Indian  newspapers  sug- 
gests that  Mr.  Nehru  has  been  so  far  behind 
public  opinion  on  Communist  China  In  re- 
cent months  that  he  may  have  to  run  to 
catch  up. 

In  the  General  Assembly  of  1960  at- 
tacks on  the  West  by  such  leaders  as 
Nehru,  Nasser,  Sukarno,  and  Nkrumah, 
were  sharp  and  direct:  those  on  the 
Communist  bloc  bltmted,  cautious,  and 
ambiguous. 
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Henry  A.  Kissinger  characterizes  the 
action  of  the  neutralists  as  follows: 

Almost  every  speech  by  these  leaders  at- 
tacked Western  imperialism.  Not  a  single 
reference  was  made  to  the  unprovoked  So- 
viet threat  against  Berlin — not  to  speak  of 
other  Soviet  policies  In  Eastern  Europe. 

Nor  did  the  uncommitted  nations  that 
were  supposed  to  have  been  alienated  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev  rush  to  the  defense  of 
the  Secretary  General  when  he  was  un- 
der the  sledge-hammer  blows  of  Kremlin 
spokesmen. 

While  Nehru  did  fail  to  support  the 
Russian  proposal  for  a  change  in  the 
U.N.  Charter  with  respect  to  the  Secre- 
tary General,  he  later  proposed,  as  Kis- 
singer suggests,  organizational  changes 
whose  practical  consequence  came  very 
close  to  meeting  Mr.  Khrushchev's  aims. 

This  persistent  pattern  was  in  bold  re- 
lief last  year  when  the  neutralists  voted 
yes  with  the  U.S.SJI.  while  the  United 
States  abstained,  on  three  arms  control 
resolutions. 

Indeed,  there  has  never  been  a  time 
In  the  history  of  the  United  Nations 
when  the  so-called  uncommitted  voted 
together  to  challenge  or  condemn  a  pol- 
icy of  a  Communist  nation. 

This  is  the  record,  Mr.  Neutralist. 

Nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 

Shall  lure  It  back  to  cancel  half  a  line. 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  It. 

NEUTRALITY 

Neutrality  and  neutralism  each  mean 
different  things  in  different  places  and 
at  different  times.  They  can  even  mean 
different  things  in  the  same  place  and 
at  approximately  the  same  time — see 
"Neutrality:  Varying  Tunes."  Hamilton 
Pish  Armstrong;  Foreign  Affairs,  October 
1956.  page  57.  Armstrong  points  out 
that  on  June  6,  1956,  President  Eisen- 
hower defended  the  right  of  nations  to 
be  neutral  and  ^  days  later  Secretary 
Dulles  said  that  neutrality  is  "immoral." 
The  President  and  Mr.  Dulles  were  talk- 
ing about  different  things. 

The  traditional  meaning  of  the  term 
"neutrality"  is  legal  in  nature  and  refers 
to  a  state's  position  of  nonpar ticipation 
in  time  of  war.  Neutrality  brings  certain 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities  to  the 
neutral  state  and  the  states  in  combat, 
and  international  law  declares  the  rules 
that  should  govern  this  relationship. 

Neutrality  in  a  specific  instance  is 
often  termed  "ad  hoc"  neutrality.  An 
example  of  this  type  would  be  the  neu- 
trality followed  by  the  United  States  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  First  World  War. 

Another  variation  of  this  concept  is 
that  of  permanent  or  perpetual  neutral- 
ity. This  type  of  neutrality,  sometimes 
called  "institutionalized"  neutrality  and 
exemplified  by  Switzerland,  is  frequently 
recognized  in  some  legal  form.  A  per- 
manently neutral  state  attempts  to  be 
neutral  in  every  war. 

In  Europe  two  countries  are  "neu- 
tralized" by  international  agreement. 
They  are  Switzerland  and  Austria — the 
former  by  an  agreement  of  1815.  and  the 
second  by  international  law  and  inter- 
national recognition  by  the  United 
States.  Britain,  Prance,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1955. 


Finland,  imder  the  shadow  of  the 
sword  of  the  Soviet  Union,  has  been 
neutral  by  law  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 

Sweden  and  Ireland  have  both  been 
neutral  as  a  matter  of  policy  for  a  great 
number  of  years— the  former,  since  the 
Napoleonic  wars. 

In  Asia  there  have  been  at  least  two 
internationally  neutralized  states.  Laos 
and  Cambodia  were  forbidden  by  the 
Geneva  Armistice  Agreement  of  1954 
from  entering  military  alliances  or  allow- 
ing foreign  military  bases  on  their  terri- 
tory. 

Throughout  a  great  part  of  its  history 
the  United  States  pursued  a  policy  of 
genuine  neutrality,  and  even  acted  as 
the  protagonist  for  the  rights  of  neutrals 
to  cari-y  on  activities  without  hindrance 
from  the  parties  at  war. 

NEUTRALISM 

The  term  "neutralism"  entered  the  vo- 
cabulary of  the  cold  war  about  15  years 
ago. 

Although  the  dictionaries  frequently 
define  neutralism  as  a  synonym  for  neu- 
trality nothing  could  be  more  harmful 
than  to  confuse  the  two  as  they  relate 
to  the  present  world  situation. 

At  the  heart  of  neutralism.  Eugene 
Lyons  suggests,  is  the  intolerable  prem- 
ise that  the  cold  war  is  simply  a  con- 
ventional confiict  between  two  power- 
hungry  countries,  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.;  that  the  Soviet  bloc  of 
nations  and  the  American  bloc  are  real- 
ly the  same  breed  of  animal — "The 
Anatomy  of  Neutralism."  Eugene  Lyons; 
National  Review.  July  18,  1856,  page  9. 

By  explaining  away  the  Kremlin's 
crimes,  said  Lyons,  and  inventing  or 
exaggerating  American  sin,  the  neutral- 
ist seeks  to  obliterate  the  moral  gulf  that 
separates  the  two  worlds — Lyons,  Eu- 
gene, in  the  work  cited,  page  10. 

Thus,  craft  and  credulity  stifle  reason 
and  morality. 

How  has  the  United  States  reacted 
toward  neutralism?  Let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment turn  back  the  pages  of  history. 

The  division  of  the  world  in  two  ma- 
jor armed  camps  began  with  Soviet  ex- 
pansion into  eastern  Europe  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War. 

By  1948,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, East  Germany.  Hungary.  Po- 
land, and  Rumania  were  forced  under 
Soviet  control. 

In  the  Far  East  Communists  took  over 
in  Outer  Mongolia,  China,  North  Korea, 
and  North  Vietnam. 

Facing  the  threat  of  further  Soviet 
advancement,  the  free  nations  of  West- 
em  Europe  and  the  United  States  and 
Canada  formed  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

After  Communist  China  became  poised 
for  aggression  in  a  second  theater,  the 
United  States  took  the  lead  in  bringing 
about  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  the 
Baghdad  Pact  and  other  collective  se- 
curity arrangements.  These  pacts  are 
the  backbone  of  our  defense  system. 

Americans  did  not  express  much  con- 
cern about  "neutralism"  until  the  bloody 
fighting  of  the  Korean  war.  As  lists  of 
American  dead  and  wounded  grew 
larger  and  larger,  many  in  the  United 


States  became  bitter  toward  the  coun- 
tries that  failed  to  assist  the  United 
Nations. 

American  awareness  of  the  neutralist 
question  mounted  as  the  United  States 
joined  or  encouraged  SEATO  and  other 
military  defense  pacts  and  as  neutralists 
became  sharply  critical  of  these  pacts. 

Consciousness  of  the  question  also 
grew  as  the  Soviet  gradually  extended 
its  influence  into  Africa  and  Asia  through 
aid  and  trade. 

Before  the  war  in  Korea  was  over,  the 
free  world  community  proved  itself  a 
myth. 

In  the  words  of  Arnold  Wolf  er : 

The  world  had  been  divided  not  Into  two, 
but  Into  three  parts,  one  of  which  consisted 
of  nations  determined  to  remain  uncom- 
mitted to  either  of  what  they  called  the 
military  blocs  and  to  take  no  share,  there- 
fore, in  the  U.S.  collective  defense  effort.' 

What  motivates  newly  independent 
countries  to  become  neutralists?  A  Li- 
br.iry  of  Congress  study  gives  this 
answer: 

Their  strong  anti-Western,  anticolonial 
feeling.  They  are  so  emotionally  antagonis- 
tic to  those  who  were  only  a  short  time  ago 
their  rulers  and,  in  their  view,  their  ex- 
ploiters, that  they  And  the  Idea  of  cooperat- 
ing with  them  now  emotionally  repugnant.* 

John  Foster  Dulles  drew  no  real  dis- 
tinction between  neutrality  and  neutral- 
ism. He  saw  in, them  both  a  pretense 
"that  a  nation  can  best  gain  safety  for 
itself  by  being  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
others.  This."  he  said,  "has  increas- 
ingly become  an  olasolete  conception  and, 
except  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, it  is  an  immoral  and  short- 
sighted conception." 

After  the  death  of  Dulles,  the  pen- 
dulum began  its  dramatic  swing  in  an- 
other direction.  On  October  14.  1960. 
President  Eisenhower  told  15  African 
leaders : 

You  cannot  afford  to  waste  your  money 
which  is  needed  to  buUd  the  hospitals,  the 
schools,  the  roads  that  your  people  need  — 
you  cannot  afford  to  put  that  money  into 
costly  armaments. 

PAST    AND     PRESENT    ATTITUDES    OF    THE    SOVIFTT 
UNION    TOWARD    NEUTRALISM 

The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
friendly  toward  neutralism  and  tries  to 
encourage  it.  Things  were  not  always 
thus. 

In  a  recent  article.  George  Ginsburgs 
shows  the  zigzag  course  of  Soviet  con- 
duct in  this  area  of  international  diplo- 
macy—"Neutrality  and  Neutralism  and 
the  Tactics  of  Soviet  Diplomacy." 
George  Ginsburgs.  the  American  Slavic 
and  East  European  Review,  December, 
1960,  pages  531-560. 

In  1946,  he  said,  Moscow  seemed  to 
think  the  moment  ripe  and  the  Soviet 
Foreign  OflBce,  apparently  counting  on 
the  success  of  its  prolonged  propaganda 


■  "Allies,  Neutrals  and  Neutralists  in  the 
Context  Of  U.S.  Defense  Policy."  Arnold 
Wolfers.  This  article  appears  in  Neutralism, 
a  volume  published  by  the  Washington 
Center  of  Foreign  Policy  Research,  p.  40. 

»"The  Problem  of  Neutrality.-  Foreign 
Affairs  Division.  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, Library  of  Congress,  p.  11. 
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campaign  against  neutrals  in  general, 
and  Turkey  in  particular,  presented  An- 
kara with  the  demand  for  a  Communist 
role  in  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles. 
Turkey's  rejection  of  the  Soviet  plan  met 
with  the  strongest  kind  of  vituperation — 
Ginsburgs.  George,  in  the  work  cited, 
pages  535-536. 

Mr.  Ginsburgs  summarizes  Moscow's 
attitude  toward  neutrals  in  the  immedi- 
ate p>ostwar  period  as  follows: 

Even  those  nations  which,  like  Sweden, 
indicated  early  in  the  cold  war  that  they 
would  adhere  to  a  policy  of  neutrality  in 
peace  or  war.  met  no  encouragement  from 
Moscow  and  wer*  indiscrlminatlngly  rele- 
gated to  the  camp  of  imperialism  to  the 
destruction  of  w!blch  the  U.8.S.R.  declared 
itself  dedicated.  Nor  did  Asian  neutralists 
fare  any  better >  'At  this  stage  of  Soviet 
diplomacy.*  I 

When  the  growing  strength  of  Western 
Europe  deterred  advances  there  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Kremlin  sought  con- 
solation in  Asia  and  Africa. 

There  were  practical  considerations 
behind  this  decision. 

By  sponsoring  neutralist  tendencies  the 
Soviet  statesmen  hope  to: 

First.  Surround  the  U.S.S.R.  with  a 
buffer  zone  of  friendly,  or  at  least  un- 
committed, nations: 

Second.  Deny  the  use  of  lands  border- 
ing on  the  U.S.S.R.  to  foreign  military 
installations; 

Third.  Weaken  any  Western  collective 
security  system  by  wooing  away  from  it 
as  many  candidates  for  membership 
therein  as  tx)ssible; 

Fourth.  Deprive  the  Western  powers 
of  their  sources  of  essential  raw 
materials; 

Fifth.  Aggravate  the  struggle  by  the 
allied  states  for  fast  dwindling  world 
markets  by  depriving  them  of  colonial 
outlets  and  by  expanding  them  in  the 
newly  Independent  areas — Ginsburgs, 
George,  in  the  work  cited,  page  555. 

In  pursuit  of  these  goals,  the  Soviet 
Union  flatters  neutralists  about  the 
"positive  role  "  they  have  played  in  the 
interests  of  peace.  It  constantly  espouses 
all  neutral  claims  against  pro-Western 
states  regardless  of  their  merits.  From 
time  to  time  the  Kremlin  expresses  the 
view  that  war  is  no  longer  inevitable  so 
long  as  the  so-called  zone  of  peace — 
the  Soviet  Empire  and  the  friendly 
neutralists — is  adequately  strengthened. 

Khrushchev  continually  attempts  to 
identify  the  interests  and  policies  of  the 
neutralist  countries  with  those  of  the 
Communist  bloc. 

This  has  been  reflected  in  the  United 
Nations  and  other  organizations.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  been  urging  a  much 
larger  role  for  neutrals  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  international  bodies  newly 
established  and  has  tended  to  equate 
neutrals  with  Communist  countries  in 
counting  the  members  of  international 
bodies  in  order  to  obtain  a  kind  of  equal- 
ity between  East  and  West.  The  United 
States  has  oppwsed  these  attempts  to 
link  neutrals  with  the  Communist  camp. 
But  many  of  the  neutralist  countries 
have  given  an  impression  of  supporting 
the  Soviet  theory  of  membership. 


*  Olnsburga,  O«orge.  op.  clt.,  p.  636. 


When  the  Communist  states  boycotted 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Space,  both  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  India  boycotted  it 
also. 

The  Soviet  bloc  has  also  supplied  eco- 
nomic, technical,  and  military  aid  to 
many  of  the  uncommitted  states.  Among 
these  are  Yugoslavia,  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  Iraq,  Yemen,  Ethiopia,  Afghan- 
istan. India,  Nepal,  Burma,  Cambodia, 
Ceylon,  and  Indonesia. 

How  long  will  Moscow's  present  sup- 
port of  neutrality  and  neutralism  last? 
Probably  until  the  Soviet  Union  has  over- 
turned the  balance  of  p>ower  in  its  favor. 

If  that  day  ever  comes,  the  neutrals 
will  one  by  one  be  pinned,  wriggling,  to 
the  wall  like  stuck  butterflies. 

Before  the  Berlin  crisis  began  to  heat 
up,  it  was  often  said  that  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  East  and  West  was  transferred 
from  the  military  sphere  to  the  economic 
and  ideological  sphere. 

This  repre.sents  the  worst  kind  of  wish- 
ful thinking.  The  so-called  peaceful 
competition  campaign  has  a  direct  con- 
nection with  military  power  and  policy. 

NEUTRALISM  VERSUS  U.S.  DEPENSE  POLICY 

There  are  three  categories  of  nations 
lying  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  bloc,  and  changes  in  the  attitudes 
of  any  of  them  could  result  in  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  U.S.  defense  position. 

The  first  category  consists  of  allies  of 
the  United  States,  countries  bound  by 
agreement  or  otherwise  to  support  the 
U.S.  collective  defense  effort;  second,  are 
the  genuinely  neutral  countries  which 
neither  support  the  United  States  nor  the 
Communist  camp;  and  finally,  there  are 
the  new  neutralists  whose  marked  bias 
against  the  West  brings  trouble  to  Amer- 
ican defense  policies. 

The  Communist  bloc  will  be  the  winner 
if  there  is  any  transfer  of  U.S.  allies  to 
the  category  of  neutrals,  of  neutrals  to 
the  category  of  neutralists,  of  neutralists 
to  the  category  of  complete  satellites  of 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  China. 

The  studies  of  one  observer  disclose 
that  no  country  except  Cuba  and  Iraq — 
the  latter  never  directly  allied  with  the 
United  States — has  ever  voluntarily 
changed  from  alliance  to  either  neutral- 
ity or  neutralism. 

A  switch,  however,  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's major  European  allies  fi-om  alliance 
to  neutrality  could  make  NATO  unwork- 
able. 

In  an  excellent  article,  Arnold  Wolf- 
ers ix)ints  out  that  it  is  not  always  ap- 
preciated abroad  why  the  United  States 
set  out  to  establish  a  widespread  alliance 
system  and  why  it  stands  to  suffer  if 
additional  areas  of  the  world  come  under 
neutral  rather  than  allied  control. 

Wolfers  had  this  to  say: 

In  order  to  be  able  to  contain  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  bloc  inside  the  Eurasian  land  mass, 
the  United  States  must  be  able  to  project 
Its  military  power  across  the  great  oceans. 
It  can  do  so  only  If  given  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  the  deployment  of  American 
forces  and  facilities  overseas  and  if  assured 
of  military  cooperation  by  local  allied 
forces  stationed  in  the  Eurasian  danger 
zones.  Thanks  to  ita  geographic  location, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  no  similar  need — 
whether  for  its  own  protection  or  that  of 


its  allies — of  engaging  in  peacetime  deploy- 
ment of  forces  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
bloc.  This  asymmetry  of  the  geographic 
position  of  the  two  great  powers  gives  the 
Soviet  Union  a  marked  propagandistic  ad- 
vantage. It  has  nothing  to  fear  and  muc.i 
to  gain  from  arousing  hostility  against  mili- 
tary blocs  and  the  stationing  of  troops  on 
foreign  soil.' 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  United 
States  would  profit  if  all  non -Communist 
nations  were  prepared  to  join  our  al- 
liance system. 

If  a  country  has  little  attraction,  mil- 
itarily, and  is  so  exposed  that  an  effort 
to  safeguard  it  exceeds  U.S.  capabilities, 
there  is  a  peril  that  failure  to  live  up  to 
a  commitment  to  defend  It  may  have  the 
much  feareji  "domino"  effect  of  driving 
other  allies  into  the  arms  of  the  Soviets. 
Furthermore,  efforts  to  protect  such  a 
country  may  be  so  expensive  or  provoca- 
tive that  the  United  States  is  worse  off 
as  a  result  of  the  alinement  than  if  the 
country  in  question  remained  uncom- 
mitted— Wolfers,  Arnold,  in  tjie  work 
cited,  page  50. 

Even  though  many  Americans  disap- 
prove of  neutrality,  it  is  here  to  stay 
and  we  might  as  well  resign  ourselves 
to  it.  Certainly  genuine  neutrality  is 
less  harmful  to  the  United  States  than 
neutralism  or  neutralist  unneutrality  of 
the  type  practiced  by  the  newly  inde- 
I>endent  nations. 

Each  time  a  part  of  a  colonial  empire 
disappears  and  is  supplanted  by  a 
neutralist  government  antagonistic  to 
the  West,  our  ability  to  fight  limited  wars 
is  cut  back  sharply. 

The  newly  governed  territory  becomes 
unavailable  for  possible  American  and 
allied  oversea  bases  and  staging  areas. 

The  sharp  difference  between  genuine 
neutrality  and  neutralism  rests  in  the 
fact  that  those  who  advocate  the  latter 
demand  a  "positive"  role  in  world  af- 
fairs. 

It  is  hard  to  take  seriously  their  pro- 
fessions of  neutralism.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  Irishman  who.  when  told  that  his 
country  was  neutral,  asked :  But  who  are 
we  neutral  against? 

The  world  trend  toward  neutralism 
would  be  slightly  less  disturbing  if  the 
new  neutralist  leaders  would  but  recog- 
nize that  they  are  able  to  strike  such  a 
pose  only  because  of  the  power  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies. 

The  more  they  condemn  American 
bases  overseas,  the  more  the  neutralists 
prevent  the  deployment  of  our  forces 
abroad,  the  more  they  weaken  U.S. 
strength,  the  only  safeguard  of  their  in- 
dependence. 

One  expert  has  said  that  the  neutral- 
ists have  all  been  more  interested  in  in- 
veighing against  the  nuclear  arms  race 
than  in  examining  concrete  proposals 
for  tackling  the  control  problem.  For 
this  reason,  he  said,  they  have  almost 
always  endorsed  tacitly  or  explicitly  the 
Soviet  propaganda  position  in  the 
United  Nations  and  outside. 

An  escapist  version  of  neutralism  now 
endangers  the  relationships  between 
America  and  her  allies. 


*  Wolfers.  Arnold,  op.  clt..  p.  tf . 
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The  majority  of  delegates  to  the  1960 
Conference  of  the  British  Labor  Party 
went  on  record  in  favor  of  the  unilateral 
nuclear  disarmament  of  Great  Britain. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  about  1,300 
Britons  were  arrested  for  carrying  on 
civil  disobedience  in  support  of  their 
"Ban  of  the  Bomb"  demonstration. 

This  attitude  does  not  represent  ma- 
jority thinking  In  the  United  Kingdom 
and  probably  never  will.  OflBcial  ap- 
proval of  such  a  view  would  mean,  God 
forbid,  no  bases  on  British  soil  and 
quite  likely  no  NATO. 

CONCLirSION — WHZXK    Wl    AMX    AND    WHEKX    WX 
SUOULO  BZ  GOING 

For  a  time  we  acted  as  if  the  only  Im- 
portance of  the  new  nations  was  as  fu- 
ture military  allies;  neutrality  was 
scorned  as  "immoral."  Our  policy  now 
goes  180  degrees  in  the  opposite  direc- 
Mon. 

We  do  not  just  encourage  neutralism; 
we  exalt  it. 

In  the  view  of  leading  US.  policy- 
makers, our  paramount  object  Is  to  en- 
gage in  a  race  to  please  the  uncom- 
mitted and  to  avoid  at  all  costs  offending 
the  myth  called  world  opinion. 

The  worshipers  of  world  opinion  pre- 
vailed upon  the  White  House  to  deny  air 
cover  to  the  Cuban  rebels  and  the  in- 
vasion was  a  flop. 

The  worshipers  of  world  opinion 
envisioned  a  great  victory  if  the  Com- 
munists broke  the  nuclear  test  ban  and 
they  saw  their  victory  turn  into  a  hand- 
ful of  dust — radioactive  dust. 

As  Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  writing  for 
the  New  York  Times  has  so  wisely  said: 

It  will  avail  the  United  States  little  to 
try  to  curry  favor  with  the  neutralists  by 
trimming  Its  policies  to  their  preferences; 
neutralism  feeds  on  this  kind  of  wealuiess. 
Rather,  we  must  pursue  clearly  defined, 
strongly  executed  and  ably  presented  poli- 
cies to  a  successful  conclusion,  thereby 
demonstrating  to  all  concerned  that  we 
knotr  what  we  are  about  and  that  It  does 
not  pay  to  cross  us. 

Tragic  to  say,  there  are  some  in  high 
places  in  this  country  who  have  not 
turned  deaf  ears  to  those  who  would 
have  us  pursue  the  cult  of  world  opinion 
rather  than  enlightened  self-interest. 

Our  situation  calls  to  mind  the  story 
that  is  told  of  a  man  in  Paris  during  the 
upheaval  in  1848,  who  saw  a  friend 
marching  after  a  crowd  toward  the  bar- 
ricades. Warning  him  that  they  could 
not  be  held  against  the  troops,  that  he 
had  better  keep  away,  and  asking  why 
he  followed  those  people,  he  received 
the  reply,  "I  must  follow  them.  I  am 
their  leader." 

It  is  possible,  as  Kissinger  suggests,  to 
accept  the  desire  of  a  new  nation  to 
remain  neutral  without  transforming 
that  acceptance  into  "an  exaltation  of 
noncommitment." 

We  ought  at  least  to  acknowledge  that 
some  of  the  new  countries  are  in  need 
of  a  time  of  peace  and  unentanglement 
to  put  their  domestic  house  in  order. 

Moreover,  we  should  harbor  no  illu- 
sions about  pushing  our  precise  form  of 
government  on  peoples  who  do  not  yet 
have  the  sophistication  to  operate  it. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  concepts  of  liberty 
and  our  American  values  evolved  and 


have  been  refined  over  a  nimiber  of 
centuries. 

We  cannot  expect  the  newest  of  the 
emerging  societies  to  gain  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  them  overnight. 

Let  it  be  said  also  that  as  a  nation 
we  welcome  the  aspirations  of  the  new 
countries  for  a  better  life  for  their  peo- 
ple. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  we  can 
have  arms  reduction  under  a  realistic, 
enforceable  agreement,  the  United  States 
and  all  the  Western  Powers  will  have  at 
hand  resources  which  can  be  used  to 
further  these  aspirations. 

NEUTRALS  AS  ARLrrXRS 

To  attain  respect  for  their  sovereignty, 
many  of  the  new  neutralists  use  the 
United  Nations  as  a  forum  from  which 
their  voices  can  be  heard. 

While  this  activity  does  not  solve  their 
disquieting  problems  at  home,  it  does  give 
them  a  heady  feeling  about  playing  a 
role  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  they 
rather  like  it. 

But  when  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
die,  they  ought  to  ask  themselves 
whether  they  can  really  abandon  the 
passivity  practiced  by  traditional  neu- 
trals and  still  expect  the  prerogatives  of 
genuine  neutrals,  and  even  more. 

At  this  very  hour  the  group  from  the 
Belgrade  debacle  is  attempting  to  impose 
its  will  upon  President  Kennedy. 

Some  of  the  neutralists  attempt  to  play 
the  arbiter  in  highly  technical  disputes 
such  as  the  arms-control  Inspection  con- 
troversy when  they  have  no  fellow  coim- 
trymen  expert  enough  to  tell  them  what 
some  of  the  problems  really  are. 

V.  K.  &ishna  Menon,  India's  Defense 
Minister,  criticized  the  Soviet  tests  In 
New  Delhi  on  September  14,  but  he 
viewed  the  Russian  atmospheric  tests 
and  the  American  underground  tests  as 
equal  menaces  to  humanity. 

Indeed,  the  Associated  Press  says  he 
"implied  atmospheric  tests  would  have 
less  fallout  because  they  do  not  suck 
up  earth  and  contaminate  it,  while 
the  American  tests  are  potentially 
more  dangerous  because  they  Involve 
the  ground." 

The  propaganda  weed  has  been  snuffed 
out  by  the  Washington  Post.  On  Sep- 
tember 16  the  Post  said: 

Those  who  see  no  distinction  between  the 
dangers  are  scientifically  stupid,  hopelessly 
uninformed,  or  Communist  alined.  There  Is 
not  one  shred  of  Eclentlflc  evidence  for 
[Krishna  Menon's]  assumption. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Post 
editorial  be  inserted  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
on  the  wrong  road — and  I  have  gone  far 
enough. 

The  American  people  did  not  believe 
that  the  $6  billion  we  gave  the  Belgrade 
neutralists  would  buy  us  friends,  least 
of  all  reliable  friends:  they  had  a  right 
to  expect  that  we  would  not  be  purchas- 
ing enemies. 

We  draw  the  designs  of  our  policies  for 
this  world  jury  and  they  will  not  sec 
them:  we  plead  our  case  and  they  will 
not  hear  it. 


Their  tactics  call  forth  memories  of 
an  African  fable  which  suggests  how 
smaller  neutralist  nations  can  benefit 
by  the  cold  war.  The  fable  goes  like 
this: 

A  clever  weasel  who  desires  to  become 
king  of  the  beasts  challenges  the  strong- 
est animals  to  a  contest.  He  proposes  a 
tug  of  war,  but  makes  the  rope  so  long 
that  the  contestant  cannot  see  his  op- 
ponent on  the  other  end. 

The  wily  weasel  puts  one  large  beast 
against  another  and  then  claims  victory 
over  the  loser.  He  repeats  the  perform- 
ance and  eventually  calls  himself  king 
of  the  beasts. 

I  hope  the  Belgrade  neutralist  does 
not  draw  too  much  comfort  from  this 
fable  because  if  the  West  should  fall 
in  the  East-West  struggle,  he  will  find 
the  rope  in  the  hands  of  the  Red  l)east 
and  it  is  quite  long  enough  to  encircle 
his  neck. 

Although  Khrushchev  has  given  some 
aid  to  neutralist  nations,  basically  he 
has  acted  on  the  theory  that  "neutrals 
respect  i>ower  and  threats  more  than 
cash  and  kind  words."  This  policy  has 
paid  off  for  Moscow. 

We  cannot  give  aid  In  great  quanti- 
ties forever  and  ever  to  neutralists  who 
lean  to  Russia  more  than  to  the  United 
States. 

President  Kennedy  added  a  significant 
postscript  when  he  signed  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  which  I  hope  represents  a  defi- 
nite change  in  policy  more  than  "pique." 

The  President  said : 

It  is  my  beUef  that  In  the  administration 
of  these  funds  we  should  give  great  attention 
and  consideration  to  those  nations  who  have 
our  view  of  the  world  crisis. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  at  this  time  that 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  offered  an 
amendment,  which  was  accepted  and  in- 
cluded in  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill,  and  which  carries  out  almost  ver- 
batim the  President's  views,  which  he 
expressed  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  bill. 

I  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  most  highly  for  his  action  in 
incorporating  this  provision  in  the  bill. 
This,  I  hope,  will  encourage  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  his  statement  the  germ  of  a 
new  approach  which  will  end  Indiscrim- 
inate American  support  for  alined,  as 
well  as  nonalined,  and  neutralist  coun- 
tries. 

For  my  own  part — I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  we  scale  down,  and  where 
appropriate  end,  all  foreign  aid  com- 
mitments to  neutralist  nations  who  man- 
ifest varying  degrees  of  bias  in  favor 
of  the  Communist  bloc. 

I  recommend  with  equal  vigor  a  com- 
plete reappraisal  of  our  oflQcial  position 
on  all  Issues  in  which  allies,  as  well  as 
neutralists,  have  a  stake.  In  truckling 
to  "neutralist"  opinion — too  often  we 
overlook  our  friends. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  I  said : 

We  may  be  staggering  bUndly  on  the  road 
to  disaster. 

I  mean  every  word  of  It. 

Arnold  Wolfers  says,  and  I  agree: 

Our  failure  to  differentiate  between  tyi>e8 
of  nonallnement  will  put  a  premltun  on  the 
most  radical  forms  of  neutralism  and  will 
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counteract  the  dynamic  which  tends  to  con- 
fine the  radical  type  of  policy  to  a  small  mi- 
nority. 

Mr.  President,  the  opening  session  of 
the  16th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York  today  marks  a 
grave  turn  in  world  affairs. 

This  Is  particularly  true  since  the 
tragic  death  of  Secretary  General  Dag 
Hammarskjold.  He  was  a  great  man,  a 
man  dedicated  to  peace.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed.  I 

For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning 
of  the  U.N.  in  1945.  the  Communist  bloc, 
with  the  aid  of  sympathetic  neutrals, 
may  well  be  in  effective  parliamentary 
control  of  the  United  Nations  machinery. 

One  observer  has  said: 

The  newly  conaolldated  Red  bloc  will  not 
be  strong  enough  to  enact  their  own  reorgan- 
ization scheme  tor  the  U.N. — a  step  which 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote  In  the  Assembly— 
but  It  win  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  frus- 
trate virtually  all  afBrmatlve  proposals  for 
peace  and  orderly  development,  as  offered  by 
the  West.  Thus,  the  session  promises  only 
frustration  and  humiliation  for  the  dues- 
paying  NATO  powers.* 

Lawrence  Sullivan  points  out  the  great 
drive  for  Kremlin  direction  of  the  UJ*. 
which  began  with  Khrushchev's  arrival 
In  New  York  last  September.  On  an 
Assembly  roUcall  on  October  5,  1960 — 
on  only  a  routine  procedural  question — 
the  West  garnered  but  1  vote  out  of  24  In 
Africa;  7  out  of  21  in  Asia;  and  13  out  of 
20  in  Latin  America — for  a  total  of  21 
out  of  65  among  the  so-called  under- 
developed countries. 

Analysis  of  the  U.N.  rollcall — now  99 
members — suggests  this  division  as  be- 
tween the  three  principal  blocs: 

West,  50 ;  Communist,  12 ;  neutrals,  37. 

This  precarious  allnement  may  mean 
that  the  U.N. — once  the  beacon  hope  of 
freedom — may  become  an  Instrument  of 
chaos  and  world  disorder. 

The  words  I  have  spoken  today  do  not 
come  easily  from  the  throat  of  one  who 
has  given  his  voice  and  his  vote  to  meas- 
ures which  would  aid  the  underde- 
veloped nations. 

The  world  has  revolved  a  number  of 
times  since  I  first  gave  my  wholehearted 
support  to  our  aid  program.  I  have 
tried  to  understand  the  mlsjudgments 
and  Indeed  the  folly  of  the  Infant  and 
more  advanced  emerging  societies. 

Now,  however,  we  are  but  minutes 
away  from  the  hour  of  vital  decision 
when  all  may  be  won  or  lost. 

Let  us  talk  dollars  to  the  neutralists 
only  when  they  tjilk  sense  to  us. 
KxHiBrr  1 
Onk  Voice  Less 

An  appalling  accumulation  of  radioactive 
debris  has  been  put  Into  the  skies  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  10  atmospheric  tests  of 
thermonuclear  devices,  and  will  descend.  In 
the  months  ahead  to  poison  the  world's  food 
and  to  Imperil  th«  health  of  all  persons  now 
living  and  the  genetic  Integrity  of  all  their 
descendants. 

This  is  the  grim  scientific  opinion,  re- 
ported in  the  Washington  Poet  yesterday. 
And  this  dreadful  news  Is  only  half  the 
atory.  The  worst  U  yet  to  come.  If  and  when 
the   Soviet   Union   explodes   the   great    100- 

» Draft  of  newspaper  article  by  Lawrence 
Sullivan,  coordinator  of  Information,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 


megaton  bombs,  two  of  which  will  equal  all 
the  radioactive  byproducts  of  all  atomic  tests 
hitherto  conducted. 

There  ought  to  be  a  worldwide  outcry 
against  the  continuation  of  these  tests.  No 
great  power  has  the  moral  right  to  put  the 
health  of  peaceful  people  around  the  globe 
In  such  dread  peril.  This,  by  any  rational 
definition,  is  an  act  of  aggression  against  all 
the  countries  within  the  fallout  pattern. 
Surely,  the  nonnuclear  powers,  in  the 
United  Nations,  through  every  diplomatic 
channel  and  by  every  kind  of  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  the  world,  should  be  seeking 
to  stop  this  grievous  and  unprovoked  attack 
upon  the  safety  of  all  mankind. 

War  in  the  future  may  be  made  more 
terrible  by  the  perfection  of  arms  furthered 
by  underground  thermonuclear  tests  such  as 
those  the  United  States  now  undertakes;  but 
peace  itself  today  Is  made  terrible  by  the 
atmospheric  tests  that  Soviet  Russia  Is  con- 
ducting. One  is  a  present  horror;  the  other 
Is  a  future  horror  which  patient  negotiation 
still  may  forefend. 

Those  who  see  no  distinction  between  the 
two  dangers  are  scientifically  stupid,  hope- 
lessly uninformed — or  Ctommunlst  alined. 
In  any  case,  such  apologists  for  the  Soviet 
explosions,  never  again  can  speak  in  accents 
of  credibility  for  any  humanitarian  cause  In 
any  forum  of  the  world.  V.  K.  Krishna 
Menon,  India's  E>efense  Minister,  and  its 
representative  at  the  United  Nations,  has 
utterly  destroyed  his  effectiveness  in  world 
councils  by  his  incredible  responses  to  ques- 
tlonlng  at  a  New  Delhi  press  conference 
Thursday. 

In  October  1957,  he  spoke  with  some  force 
and  effect  when  In  the  debate  on  the  reiluc- 
tlon  of  armaments,  he  told  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly's  main  political  com- 
mittee: 

"There  Is  no  safe  level  of  radiation.  Every 
explosion  of  a  hydrogen  bomb  equivalent  to 
a  million  tons  of  TNT  could  produce  bone 
cancer  in  1.000  people.  This  does  not  take 
Into  account  the  effects  on  children  before 
or  after  birth." 

He  was  appealing  to  the  consclonce  of  this 
country,  and  of  all  mankind,  in  1956  when  he 
angrily  threatened  to  demand  that  the 
United  States  be  taken  before  the  World 
Court  for  nuclear  weapons  tests  planned  In 
our  trust  territories. 

He  criticized  the  Soviet  tests  in  New  Delhi 
Thursday;  but  he  saw  the  Russian  atmos- 
pheric tests  and  the  American  underground 
tests  as  like  tnenaces  to  himianity.  The  As- 
sociated Press  says  he  Implied  atmospheric 
tests  would  have  less  fallout  because  they  do 
not  suck  up  earth  and  contaminate  It  while 
the  American  tests  are  potentially  more  dan- 
gerous because  they  Involve  the  ground. 

There  is  not  one  shred  of  scientific  evi- 
dence for  this  assumption.  Nothing  In  the 
nature  of  radioactive  debris  has  escaped  any 
underground  tests  hitherto  conducted. 
There  can  be  no  explanation  for  this  kind  of 
mischievous.  Communist-serving  utterance 
that  will  leave  an  iota  of  ".redlblllty  In  any 
non-Communist  audience  for  anything  V.  K. 
Krishna  Menon  may  say.  The  most  charita- 
ble Inference  that  can  be  drawn  from 
this  piece  of  nonsense  is  that  the  military 
defense  of  India  is  in  the  hands  of  a  scien- 
tific Ignoramus.  That  is  alarming  enough. 
And  other  conclusions  about  these  views  of 
a  man  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  India,  so  powerful  In  its 
military  affairs,  so  influential  in  Its  foreign 
policy,  are  even  more  alarming. 

The  real  tragedy  of  such  misguided  re- 
actions to  atmospheric  testing,  of  course.  Is 
the  destruction  of  one  more  moral  restraint 
upon  great-power  thermonuclear  competi- 
tion. There  are  few  enough  who  still  speak 
authoritatively  In  the  name  of  the  non- 
alined people  and  countries.  There  are  few 
enough  who  can  be  heard  in  the  cabinets  of 
great  powers  when  moral  Issues  arise.  There 
will  be  one  less  hereafter. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  for  a 
thoughtful  and  important  message,  one 
which  I  hope  will  receive  wide  attention. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  force- 
fully and  plainly  put  into  words  what 
has  disturbed  many  of  us  who,  for  a 
long  time,  have  supported,  as  he  has,  the 
general  concept  of  foreign  aid.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

If  I  may  have  his  permission,  I  should 
like  to  add  some  further  comments. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Peimsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Recently  we  heard  much 
about  a  possible  deal  with  the  Russians 
whereby  the  United  States  woxild  recog- 
nize Outer  Mongolia,  or  would  support 
Outer  Mongolia,  for  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  if  the  Russians,  in  turn, 
would  support  the  admission  of  Maure- 
tania.  This  was  a  "heads  I  win,  tails 
you  lose"  proposition.  It  was  about  as 
great  a  piece  of  folly  as  could  have  been 
conceived;  it  is  diflScult  to  understand 
how  sensible  men  could  even  have  toyed 
with  the  idea,  considering  it  on  its  mer- 
its. It  is  more  understandable  if  one 
concludes  that  perhaps  some  persons 
toyed  with  the  idea  as  a  means  of  open- 
ing the  door  to  the  admission  of  Red 
China;  or  If.  perhaps,  they  were  consid- 
ering that  once  the  Soviet's  oldest  satel- 
lite and  ally  was  admitted,  the  doors 
would  be  open  to  others. 

But  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
effect  of  that  proposal,  which  appears  to 
have  been  considered  seriously  in  some 
quarters  in  this  country. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  clearly 
pointed  out  the  tenuous  situation  in  the 
United  Nations,  with  50  nations  presum- 
ably committed  to  the  forces  of  freedom: 
37  unalined,  as  they  call  themselves;  and 
12  Communist.  The  proposal  of  the  Rus- 
sians, which  was  nibbled  at  as  tempting 
bait  by  some  persons  in  this  country, 
would  have  offered  to  us  and  to  the 
world  the  addition  of  one  Communist 
nation  and  one  more  unalined  nation, 
but  no  nation  clearly  and  overtly  alined 
with  the  forces  of  freedom.  In  other 
words,  we  were  expected  to  be  willing 
to  settle  in  order  to  admit  another  Com- 
munist nation  and  another  unalined  na- 
tion, and  thus  further  reduce  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  free  forces  of  the  world 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, as  I  see  it.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  brought  out  that 
point.  It  is  vitally  important.  I  think 
the  American  people  should  be  conscious 
of  what  might  have  been  done  except, 
perhaps,  for  the  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion, which  is  being  developed  by  such 
persons  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Public  opinion  is  our  last 
refuge  in  the  legislature,  because  if  we 
can  find  out  soon  enough,  and  If  the 
public  can  find  out  soon  enough,  what 
some  misdirected  and  rather  fuzzy  and 
imclear  thinkers  are  up  to,  we  can  trust 
public  opinion,  because  public  opinion  In 
tiie  United  States  is  informed. 
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I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  made  a  distinction  regarding  what 
is  sometimes  known  as  world  opinion, 
because  world  opinion  implies  that 
throughout  the  world  people  are  well  in- 
formed on  matters  of  great  importance 
to  their  freedom  and  to  world  freedom; 
whereas  we  know  that  the  percentage  of 
literacy  Is  very  low  in  many  countries. 
Throughout  the  world,  most  people  have 
no  idea  of  the  fight  which  is  taking  place 
between  the  enslaved  and  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  Thus,  when  we  hear 
of  some  person  getting  up  and  saying, 
"I  speak  for  this  country,"  or  "that  coun- 
try," we  too  often  tend  to  assxime  that, 
in  fact,  he  does. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  true.  But  ob- 
viously it  is  impossible. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  we  should  revise  our  think- 
ing, and  recognize  that  the  so-called 
spokesmen  of  some  of  the  so-called  un- 
developed coim tries  very  often  are  ex- 
pressing something  they  learned  at  Ox- 
ford or  something  they  learned  while 
they  were  in  jail,  or  something  they 
learned  in  their  home  countries  or  imder 
certain  other  circumstances  which  color 
and  temper  their  views  and,  because  of 
the  illiteracy  or  the  imsophistication  or 
the  lack  of  political  awareness  of  the 
people  of  their  countries,  is  accepted  as 
the  view  of  millions  of  people?  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  agree  that 
that  is  very  misleading? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Certainly  it  is.  Fiu-- 
thermore,  the  people  of  some  of  these 
countries  are  just  emerging  from  the 
tribal  level,  and  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  understand  all  the  facts  of  life  as  we 
see  them. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Within  the  hour  the 
press  has  carried  stories  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Gromyko,  the  representative  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  has  positively 
asserted  that  the  Soviet  Government  not 
only  will  fight  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
upon  whose  views  they  feel  they  could 
reasonably  rely,  but  that  they  also  in- 
tend to  resiome  their  fight  for  a  three- 
headed,  impotent-monster  Secretariat; 
and  Mr.  Gromyko  when  asked  whether 
they  would  consider  the  appointment  of 
a  Secretary  General,  bluntly  rephed  in 
three  words.  "Troika,  troika,  troika." 

The  Russians  know  how  to  be  blimt. 
and  they  know  the  usages  of  naked  pow- 
er. They  imderstand  that  the  so-called 
unalined  nations  understand  that  naked 
power  can  compel  even  men  of  reason 
and  good  will  to  fail  to  take  their  stand 
alongside  the  peoples  of  the  free  world. 

The  free  nations  of  the  world,  led  by 
the  United  States,  should  not  be  intimi- 
dated by  mere  threats  of  the  use  of  naked 
power,  but  should  realize  the  great  force 
which  is  operating  against  those  who,  I 
believe,  would  be  our  friends  if  they 
dared. 

I  assume — and  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  whether  he  agrees  with  me — 
that  some  of  them  might  be  willing  to 
become  our  friends  if  we  did  two  things : 
first,  what  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
have  suggested,  namely,  use  more  care 
and  be  more  alert  with  respect  to  those 
who  share  oiir  concerns  and  our  cause 
and  those  who  are  our  friends  and  are 


willing  to  be  oiu:  friends;  and,  second, 
be  more  positive,  more  alert,  more  affirm- 
ative, and  more  willing  to  make  clear  to 
the  world  that  we,  too,  have  power — in 
fact,  greater  power  than  that  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  all  its  satellites — and 
that  that  power  will  not  be  intimidated 
by  blustering  or  shoe  hammering  on 
desks,  but  that  that  power  is  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  holding  the  line  for  free- 
dom and  to  advancing  that  line  wher- 
ever we  see  an  opportunity  to  advance 
it.  Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
agree  that  those  two  points  could  be 
better  made? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  agree  wholehearted- 
ly. I  think  that  is  something  we  must 
do;  and  if  we  fail  to  tak^  direct  action 
in  that  respect,  I  believe  we  are  going  to 
lose  the  cold  war.  We  must  convince 
the  neutralist  nations  and  other  nations 
that  we  are  more  powerful  than  any 
other  coimtry  in  the  world,  and  that  we 
are  not  going  to  back  down ;  that  we  will 
negotiate  where  that  is  pMjsslble,  that  we 
will  search  for  every  avenue  for  peace; 
but  that  if  there  is  no  alternative  to 
fighting,  we  are  prepared  to  fight,  and 
to  die,  if  necessary,  because  there  are 
some  things  worth  more  than  life  itself, 
and  one  of  them  is  the  right  to  be  free. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  yield  briefly  once  more,  I 
should  like  to  state  that  last  Friday,  I 
stated  on  the  floor  that  some  of  the  so- 
called  neutralist  or  unalined  nations 
have  assumed  the  position  that  while 
they  are  not  entirely  for  freedom,  they 
are  not  entirely  against  it,  either.  Does 
not  the  Senator  from  Vermont  believe 
that  is  a  highly  unsatisfactory  position 
from  our  standpoint?  If  the  unalined 
nations  cannot  make  up  their  minds  in 
regard  to  whether  they  are  entirely  for 
freedom  or  entirely  against  it,  perhaps  it 
devolves  upon  us.  Great  Britain,  Prance, 
Italy,  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  to 
make  it  clear  that  alinement  with  the 
free  world  Is  not  only  the  way  of  right, 
but  is  also  the  way  of  ultimate  security 
in  this  world.  We  must  convince  them  it 
is  to  their  interest  to  dare  something  for 
freedom;  and  that  we  are  not  so  much 
concerned  with  the  position  which  some 
of  them  now  hold;  namely,  that  they  are 
willing  to  take  cash  from  us.  but  take 
their  instructions  from  the  Russians. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
think  that  is  a  responsibility  which  we 
must  exercise.  Certainly  we  must  do  our 
level  best  to  show  them  the  advantages 
of  freedom  and  show  them  that  their 
security  rests  entirely  on  us.  Surely  if 
they  accept  blandishments  and  propa- 
ganda and  even  some  aid  from  the  Rus- 
sians they  must  realize  that  they  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  Russians  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel.  We  have  no  territorial  am- 
bitions. Our  only  purpose  is  to  secure 
peace  in  the  world  and  to  enable  all  the 
people  of  the  world  to  enjoy  peace  in 
their  own  coimtries. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  hope  all  will  realize 
that  the  defense  of  the  United  States  de- 
pends upon  the  vigor  with  which  our 
country  maintains  its  policies  and  the 
courage  and  determination  with  which 
it  expounds  its  principles. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEIATING.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  was  kind  enough  to  provide 
me  with  a  copy  of  the  fine  address  he 
has  made;  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
excellent  presentation  and  for  his 
thorough  research  and  for  the  penetrat- 
ing comments  he  has  made  on  the 
subject  of  the  "Not-So-Neutral  Neutral 
Nations." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  had  a  long 
and  conscientious  record  of  support  of 
the  United  Nations  and  of  suppwrt  of 
economic  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  call  he  has  so  eloquently 
stated  for  reevaluation  of  \JS.  policies 
toward  the  giving  of  aid  to  so-called 
neutral  nations  therefore  carries  unusual 
weight. 

As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
said,  during  ihe  consideration  of  the 
foreign-aid  appropriation  bill  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  which  would  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  that  great 
attention  and  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  nations  which  share  our 
view  In  regard  to  the  world  crisis.  Al- 
though the  amendment  does  not  mention 
the  neutral  countries  by  name,  it  means 
that  the  United  States  must  concen- 
trate its  efforts  and  energies  on  helping 
nations  which  have  a  real  recognition 
of  the  values  of  freedom  and  a  real  com- 
prehension of  the  motives  and  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States. 

I  am  constrained  to  refer  to  a  com- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania;  namely,  his  com- 
ment about  the  admission  of  Outer  Mon- 
golia to  the  United  Nations.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  it  is  certainly  not 
a  dead  issue,  but,  instead,  that  it  is 
still  very  much  alive,  and  that  In  the 
administration  there  are  those  who  are 
pressing  it  with  great  vigor.  I  think 
there  is  still  a  danger  that  the  "deal" 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Pemisyl- 
vania  has  referred  might  be  consum- 
mated. 

I  regret  that  up  to  this  point  the  Con- 
gress has  not  seen  fit  to  express  its 
views  on  that  subject.  I  feel  sure 
Members  of  Congress  would  be  unitedly 
opposed  to  recognition  of  Outer  Mon- 
golia or  admission  of  Outer  Mongolia  to 
the  U.N.  Such  opposition  should  have 
considerable  bearing  on  the  views  of 
those  who  are  seeking — if  not  openly, 
then  by  other  means — to  bring  about 
that  result. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  if  that  issue 
were  put  to  a  vote  in  either  House  of 
Congress,  few,  if  any.  v.ould  support  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  feel  confident  that 
that  is  so.  A  number  of  us  were  con- 
sidering amending  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bill  with  a  sense  of  Congress 
resolution,  but  the  idea  was  abandoned 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  might  not 
have  been  considered  germane  to  tl.c  bill. 
It  might  have  raised  complications  which 
we  wanted  to  avoid  in  order  not  to  im- 
peril in  any  way  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill.    However,  I  think  we  must 
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continue  to  be  alert  to  the  possibility 
that  efforts  may  be  made  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, in  his  fine  address,  has  made  an 
important  distinction  between  neutral- 
ity—that is,  the  position  traditionally 
taken  by  such  nations  as  Switzerland 
and  Sweden — and  neutralism,  which 
seems  to  be  more  and  more  a  synonym 
for  pro-Commuiust  sympathies.  Inso- 
far as  neutralism  seems  to  arise  from  a 
calculated  unwillingness  to  see  and  un- 
derstand the  Wettem  point  of  view  on 
international  issues,  insofar  as  neu- 
tralism seems  to  stem  from  a  complete 
acceptance  of  Soviet-spawned  propa- 
ganda, and  insofar  as  neutralism  seems 
to  flourish  as  a  result  of  the  direct  threats 
and  intimidations  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Conmaunist  China,  It  is  clearly  not  a 
position  that  the  United  States  should 
encourage  or  m  any  way  support  through 
foreign  aid  expenditures  in  the  countries 
where  this  attitude  persists. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  confere(!S  on  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill  will  not  meet  until 
Thursday.  I  sinwrely  hope  that  at  that 
time  the  Senate  conferees  will  make  a 
real  effort  to  retain  this  Senate  amend- 
ment in  the  bin.  Even  though  the 
amendment  only  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress,  I  behete  it  Is  important  to  re- 
tain this  provision  in  the  appropriation 
bill  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  disturbed 
and  disappointed  by  the  actions  of  these 
so-called  neutralist  nations  and  that  we 
would  be  foolish  indeed  if  we  did  not 
take  this  factor  into  consideration  in 
planning  our  foreign  aid  programs.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  who 
has  made  such  a  careful  study  of  this 
subject,  will  agree  that  the  Senate  should 
strongly  insist  on  the  retention  of  this 
amendment  in  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator,  and  I  can  think  of  no  rea- 
son why  there  should  be  any  objection 
to  It  on  the  iJart  of  any  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Is  true. 

With  the  coming  session  of  the  United 
Nations  which  will  be  faced  by  some  of 
the  most  difficult  decisions  and  hardest 
problems  In  the  history  of  the  United 
Nations  to  date,  it  is  important  for  the 
United  States  to  make  its  position  very 
clear  to  these  neutral  nations.  It  is  the 
small  nations,  many  of  whom  are  now  in 
neutral  ranks,  which  have  the  most  to 
gain  from  a  strong  and  independent 
United  Nations  organization  which  is 
able  and  ready  to  take  action  to  combat 
aggression  and  preserve  peace.  In  the 
conflicts  which  will  surely  ensue  over  a 
successor  to  Dag  Hammarskjold — indeed, 
over  the  whole  problem  of  whether  we 
will  continue  to  have  a  Secretary  Gen- 
eral or  whether  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
Impose  the  so-called  troika  plan — which 
would  be  the  death  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— and  In  the  conflicts  which  will 
ensue  over  Outer  Mongolia,  the  admis- 
sion of  Red  China,  and  possibly  over  the 
crisis  in  Berlin,  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations  as  an  effective  peacemaking 
body  will  be  at  stake.  Neutralism  will 
be  on  trial  In  these  considerations,  and 
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I  sincerely  hope  President  Kennedy,  in 
his  address  and  in  his  conferences  aiKl 
his  contacts,  will  make  it  very  clear  that 
a  heavy  responsibility  rests  on  every 
single  independent  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  If  neutralism  continues  to  out- 
weigh objective  criteria  of  right  and 
wrong  in  the  minds  and  policies  of  cer- 
tain United  Nations  members,  tlien  the 
United  States  will  have  to  weigh  very 
seriously  not  only  its  foreign  aid  com- 
mitments, but  also  its  support  for  the 
United  Natloiis.  both  moral  and  fi- 
nancial. There  is  no  room  in  the  world 
today  for  neutralism  between  the  forces 
of  freedom  or  tyranny,  of  world  peace  or 
nuclear  warfare,  and  of  effective  U.N. 
operations  or  Communist  belligerence 
and  aggression. 

That  is  something  which  I  trust  the  so- 
called  neutralist  members  of  the  United 
Nations  will  continue  to  bear  in  mind. 

Again  I  unreservedly  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
his  fine  address.  It  will  go  down  in  the 
record  as  one  of  the  great  addresses  of 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  It  shows 
such  deep  thought  and  research  and  is 
so  well  phrased  that  I  hope  it  will  re- 
ceive wide  attention. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  and  thank  him  most  sin- 
cerely for  the  contribution  he  has  made. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I.  too,  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  a 
very  well  organized  speech — one  which 
shows  detailed  research,  and  eloquent 
style.  I  commend  him  also  for  raising 
an  lmix)rtant  issue  before  the  Senate, 
the  Congress,  and  our  coimtry — and  be- 
cause his  speech  expresses  his  own  deep 
conviction. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  many  of 
the  basic  conclusions  he  reaches  In  his 
speech.  I  agree,  and  I  think  all  of  us 
agree,  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  should  primarily  and  fun- 
damentally be  based  upon  the  vital  in- 
terests of  our  security,  UF>on  our  own 
national  interest,  and  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  our  freedom.  We  cannot  sub- 
ordinate our  vital  interests  of  security 
and  freedom  to  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  certainly  not  to  evanescent 
world  opinion.  In  fact  these  vital  inter- 
ests coincide  with  the  Interests  of  the 
nonallned  countries. 

Also,  as  one  who  has  at  times  spoken 
in  the  Senate,  approving  the  right  of  the 
new  nations  to  be  truly  nonalined,  I 
must  say  that  I  was  not  only  dis- 
appointed, but  shocked,  by  the  resolu- 
tions approved  by  the  Belgrade  confer- 
ence. I  thought  that  its  failure  to  place 
responsibility  upon  Russia  for  the  com- 
mencement of  nuclear  tests  In  the  at- 
mosphere— nuclear  tests  against  which 
the  nonalined  nations  have  long  pro- 
tested— and  the  failure  to  express  cor- 
rectly the  situation  In  Berlin,  was  not 
only  incorrect  upon  the  facts,  but  also 
showed  an  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  those  nations  to  face  up  to  the  world 
crisis  which  affects  them  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  and  to  meet  their  world 
responsibilities  as  nonalined  nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  showed  a  lack  of 
regard.  If  not  contempt,  for  their  opinion 


and  feeling,  by  initiating  nuclear  tests 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Belgrade 
meeting,  and  I  fear  that  some  of  the 
countries  succumbed  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  threat. 

While  I  am  in  basic  agreement  with 
those  conclusions  of  the  Senator  that  I 
have  noted,  I  raise  certain  questions 
about  the  intent  of  his  speech — as  to 
what  policy  he  advises  we  should  follow 
toward  these  nations.  I  have  experi- 
enced some  difficulty  in  studying  the 
Senator's  speech,  as  I  often  find  true 
with  my  speeches,  in  determining  the 
reconmiendations  he  makes  as  to  oiu- 
pohcy  toward  these  countries. 

I  gather  the  Senator  thinks  we  ought 
to  use  our  aid  program  as  an  instru- 
ment to  bring  the  nonalined  countries 
of  the  world  into  closer  alinement  with 
the  United  States.  Such  a  proposal — if 
It  Is  intended — ^has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  very  imsatisfactory  method  of 
securing  support — and  would  be  more 
hkely  to  have  the  opposite  effect. 

I  have  made  several  speeches  in  this 
body  on  our  foreign  aid  program  dur- 
ing the  last  5  years.  I  suppose  not  many 
people  remember  them,  but  I  did  set  out 
my  ideas  as  to  the  ways  our  foreign  aid 
program  could  be  strengthened  and  made 
more  effective. 

Last  year,  and  several  times  this  year, 
I  suggested  four  or  flve  points  to  make 
our  aid  more  effective. 

One  point  was  that  we  should  not  be 
coerced  by  any  country  requesting  aid — 
which  said  to  us  in  effect.  "We  will  go 
to  the  Soviet  Union."  It  is  my  view 
that  we  should  tell  them  to  go  to  the  So- 
viet Union  and  that  we  will  conduct  our 
program  in  our  own  way. 

I  have  said  also  that  we  should  not 
advance  aid  to  countries  unless  their 
plans,  which  we  should  study  thorough- 
ly, and  their  own  efforts,  gave  reasonable 
promise  of  success. 

I  believe  also  that  we  should  be  more 
selective,  regarding  the  countries  we  aid. 
and  certainly  the  volimie  of  aid  we  ad- 
vance. 

I  have  made  these  points  in  Senate 
W>eeches,  and  also  in  specific  recom- 
mendations to  the  State  Department, 
and  to  President  Kennedy. 

I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  argu- 
ment that  our  aid  program  ought  to  be 
withheld  from  the  neutralist  or  non- 
alined covmtries.  In  giving  our  aid,  we 
should  take  into  accotmt  whether  the 
coimtries  have  at  least  some  sympathy 
and  understanding  of  American  foreign 
policy.  We  can  be  wise  in  the  advance- 
ment of  aid,  even  to  withholding  aid. 
But  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take to  try  to  use  our  aid  program  as  a 
club  to  bring  these  countries  into  agree- 
ment with  our  foreign  policy.  It  would 
have  exactly  the  opposite  result.  It 
would  only  drive  those  countries  further 
away  from  the  United  States. 

We  are  in  a  very  perilous  situation 
today.  We  are  perhaps — in  the  Berlin 
crisis — in  the  most  dangerous  situation 
we  have  faced  since  World  War  n.  We 
have  spent  blUions  of  dollars  for  se- 
curity. Yet  we  act  as  if  we  are  unsure 
about  our  national  defense  and  our  se- 
curity. We  have  helped  countries  all 
over  the  world.    And  we  feel  frustrated 
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and  angry  because  we  are  not  sure  where 
they  stand  in  this  crisis. 

The  situation  we  face  creates  a  mood 
of  frustration  and  exasperation  which 
calls  for  action — sometimes  for  any  kind 
of  action,  and  perhaps  wrong  action  as 
well  as  right  action.  We  should  have 
more  confidence.  For  I  do  not  think  our 
alternatives  are  only  those  of  impulsive 
or  wrong  action  and  defeat.  And  an  im- 
pulsive action,  a  mistaken  action,  would 
be  to  cut  off  aid  as  a  matter  of  policy  to 
the  nonalined  nations. 

These  countries  are  groping  their  way 
up  out  of  colonialism  and  their  peoples 
suffer  low  living  standards — and  millions 
are  illiterate.  The  great  mass  of  their 
peoples  live  at  the  very  bedrock  of  exist- 
ence, of  food  and  clothing. 

It  is  one  objective  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, as  we  look  to  the  future,  that  these 
countries  will  become  stronger  political- 
ly and  economically — strong  enough  to 
resist  the  Soviet  and  Communist  power, 
and  to  become  a  stronger — if  nonalined — 
force  for  democratic  values  in  the 
world. 

Whether  we  admit  it  or  not,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Communist  powers  of 
the  world,  and  the  United  States  and 
the  democratic  countries  of  the  world, 
are  attempting  to  alter  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  world,  and  that  balance  of 
power  rests  with  the  1  billion  people  in 
the  nonalined  coimtries  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  means  that 
we  should  give  up  our  efforts  to  strength- 
en the  forces  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence in  these  countries.  If  the  Senator 
means  that,  then  I  disagree  with  him. 
If  we  did  this,  it  would  show  a  lack  of 
faith  in  our  objectives  and  in  democracy 
itself. 

Looking  to  the  futiu-e,  I  have  more 
confidence  in  the  objectives,  the  pur- 
poses, the  democratic  ideas  of  our 
country,  and  in  the  belief  that  they 
wiU  be  recognized  ultimately  by  many 
of  the  nonalined  countries.  I  would  not 
dismiss  them  and  say,  "Let  them  go  to 
the  other  side." 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  means 
that  the  United  States  should  do  this. 
But  in  this  time  of  crisis,  of  exaspera- 
tion and  frustration,  some  people  urge, 
and  urge  only — as  I  judge  from  letters 
I  receive — that  there  must  be  action. 
And  unfortunately,  the  only  reaction  of 
some  people  in  this  country  today  is, 
"We  must  act,  even  if  we  act  wrongly." 
I  do  not  agree  this  is  a  proper  policy. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  I  think 
we  must  continue  our  effort  to  reach  the 
1  billion  people  of  the  world — our  effort 
to  form  closer  associations  and  under- 
standing with  them.  Disappointed  as 
we  are  with  the  Belgrade  Conference,  our 
long-term  aims  should  rule  our  minds. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  certainly  not 
suggesting  that  we  should  completely 
write  those  people  off.  We  should  make 
every  effort  to  understand  their  prob- 
lems, as  we  have  done  in  the  past.  Many 
of  those  people  are  illiterate  and  back- 
ward from  our  standpoint,  but  their 
leaders  certainly  should  be  wise  enough 
to  realize  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 
Let  us  consider  the  problem  of  atomic 
testing.  We  can  remember  the  mid- 
forties,  when  the  United  States  volun- 


tarily offered  to  turn  over  our  atomic 
monopoly  to  the  United  Nations. 

In  1957  the  Russians  sabotaged  the 
United  Nations  Disarmament  Committee. 

At  Geneva  for  the  past  3  years  the 
United  States  has  been  trying  to  nego- 
tiate on  the  question  of  nuclear  weapons 
or  control  of  nuclear  weapons.  Probably 
for  at  least  2  years  of  this  period  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  planning  the  explosions 
which  they  set  off  in  recent  days  and 
weeks. 

I  think  the  neutralist  leaders,  at  least, 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  our 
attitudes  and  those  of  Russia. 

I  think  the  principal  consideration  of 
any  sovereign  nation  is  its  own  enlight- 
ened self-interest.  If  these  nations  are 
going  to  ignore  us,  if  they  are  going  to 
side  with  Russia  in  the  United  Nations 
and  perhaps  destroy  the  United  Nations 
as  well  as  deny  to  themselves  a  forum  in 
world  affairs,  I  do  not  think  we  owe 
them  any  great  responsibility. 

I  think  we  should  lise  all  the  persuasion 
at  our  command  to  make  them  see  and 
feel  much  the  way  we  do.  We  are  not 
attempting  to  mold  them  into  our  image; 
that  would  be  impossible. 

I,  for  one,  feel  that  the  leaders  of  those 
countries,  at  least,  should  understand 
very  clearly  that  the  security  of  their  na- 
tions and  their  hopes  for  the  future  rest 
with  the  Western  Powers. 

If  fear  motivates  the  neutrals  at  the 
present  time,  let  us  make  them  feel  very 
sure  that  we  are  as  strong  as  any  other 
power  in  the  world,  if  not  stronger. 

In  all  probability  our  country  faces  its 
greatest  peril  in  history.  But  so  do  the 
Russian  people.  I  believe  we  should  keep 
that  point  before  the  world  as  much  as 
we  can.  Certainly,  we  want  to  avoid 
war.  We  are  going  to  every  possible  and 
honorable  length  to  avoid  war.  But  we 
must  be  realistic.  I  think  in  this  day  and 
age  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, and  some  others,  respect  power.  I 
think  we  have  not  exercised  sufBcient  in- 
fluence to  bring  them  to  our  way  of 
thinking.  What  I  have  said  is  not  a 
criticism  of  the  present  administration. 
It  has  been  our  policy  for  quite  a  number 
of  years.  I  have  gone  along  with  some  of 
the  thinking  that  has  prevailed.  I  have 
supported  foreign  aid  ever  since  I  became 
a  Member  of  Congress,  and  have  hoped 
that  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  underde- 
veloped nations.  But  I  think  we  have 
now  reached  a  point  at  which  these  na- 
tions must  definitely  consider  our  point 
of  view.  The  underdeveloped  nations 
had  better  give  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  world.  I  hope 
that  they  will  recognize  before  too  long 
that  their  interests  are  our  interests  as 
well. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Commenting  on  Mr. 
Hammarskjold's  death  yesterday,  and 
several  days  ago  while  speaking  about 
the  Belgrade  Conference,  I  said  that  the 
present  session  of  the  U.N.  would  test 
the  newly  independent  and  nonalined 
countries,  as  to  the  attitude  they  take 
toward  the  so-called  troika  proposition 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Whatever  their 
local  interests,  I  hope  that  the  neutral 


countries  of  the  world  will  understand 
that  a  United  Nations  that  can  act — 
unshackled  by  the  Soviet  veto — is  as  im- 
portant to  their  security  and  independ- 
ence and  freedom  as  it  is  to  ours.  We 
shall  see  what  happens  at  this  session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  their  attitude 
on  that  particular  question  will  be  a 
conclusive  test  as  to  whether  they  will 
be  at  least  partially  friendly  to  us,  or  go 
the  other  way. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Huuphrey]  is  waiting. 
I  shall  address  myself  to  another  ix)int 
in  the  Senator's  speech  and  then  I  shall^ 
take  my  seat.  The  Senator  was  kind 
enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  his  sF>eech 
and  it  is  an  imE>ortant  sp>eech.  It  was  a 
good  speech.  The  Senator  did  not  tell 
me  so,  but  I  believe  he  sent  me  a  copy 
of  his  speech  because  a  part  of  it  refer*  :. 
to  India,  and  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru. 
I  assume  the  Senator  sent  me  a  copy 
because  I  served  as  Ambassador  to  India 
for  18  months. 

While  in  India  I  made  a  number  of 
speeches  in  which  I  tried  to  lay  out  the 
basis  of  American  foreign  policy — in 
Europe,  in  Asia,  on  disarmament,  and 
on  economic  issues.  In  those  speeches 
I  said  many  times  that  while  the  Indian 
Government  found  fault  with  our  alli- 
ances, I  thought  history  would  prove 
that  our  determination  to  defend  our 
freedcMn  and  the  freedom  of  other  coun- 
tries had  a  great  part  in  protecting  the 
newly  emerging  countries,  and  in  giving 
them  a  greater  opportunity  to  develop 
independent  policies. 

I  pointed  out  the  chain  of  events  initi- 
ated by  the  Soviet  Union  which  had 
caused  us  to  enter  alliances  to  protect 
our  freedom,  and  the  independence  of 
other  coimtries,  against  the  aggressive 
action  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  ex- 
pressed aim  of  world  domination. 

Also,  in  talks  with  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  I  expressed  the  reasons  for  our 
policy.  India  opposes  communism  very 
strongly  in  her  own  country.  She  does 
not  take  a  similarly  strong  position  in 
internaticnal  affairs.  I  believe  that  it 
must  be  taken  into  account  that  Russia 
and  Communist  China  are  on  the 
borders  of  India.  This  is  a  geographical 
situation  which  we  do  not  face. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
enumerated  certain  statements  of  Prime 
Minister  Nehru,  and  decisions  taken  by 
India  against  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  Senator  has  mentioned  four 
or  five  occasions  on  which  India  voted  to 
have  the  question  of  Communist  China's 
admittance  to  the  United  Nations  de- 
bated in  the  United  Nations— a  position 
opposite  from  ours.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations.  But  I  point  out  that 
several  of  our  allies,  such  as  Great 
Britain,  have  recognized  China.  Some 
of  our  allies  support  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations, 
or  at  least  having  a  vote  upon  the  issue. 

While  I  disagree  with  India's  position 
in  this  case,  its  position  is  not  different 
from  other  countries,  including  our 
Western  allies,  i  believe  that  India's 
position  on  Hungary  and  on  germ  war- 
fare, enumerated  by  the  Senator,  was 
wrong — and  particularly  on  Hungary. 
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I  make  this  statement  about  India  not 
merely  because  I  represented  our  coun- 
try there  but  to  bring  what  I  believe  are 
proper  elements  of  balance  into  this  dis- 
cuMion.  And  I  can  do  this  with  the 
knowledge  that  while  in  India,  my  first 
desire  and  duty  was  to  represent  the 
United  States.  I  was  sympathetic  to 
their  great  problems  and  efforts,  but  my 
first  interest  was  that  of  my  country. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  has 
every  right  to  be.  and  we  are  proud  of 
the  work  he  did  as  Ambassador. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  return  to  the  point 
that  if  freedom,  the  right  of  people  and 
nations  to  determine  their  governments, 
law  and  order  are  to  iiltimately  prevail — 
and  I  have  faith  that  they  will  prevail — 
one  of  the  elements  will  be  that  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  in  the  nonalined  countries 
will  be  able  to  assert  themselves  strongly 
on  the  side  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  in  his  speech.  I  have 
talked  with  him  many  times  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  know  him.  He  is  not  a  total- 
itarian in  any  sense  of  the  word,  and  the 
use  of  force  is  against  his  convictions. 
The  Senator  may  say  that  my  state- 
ment is  not  represented  in  positions 
taken  by  his  country  where  the  Soviet 
Union  is  concerned,  but  I  know  it  is  his 
inner  feeling.  And  our  country  should 
not  forget  that  Nehru's  efforts  are  di- 
rected to  strengthening  India  as  an 
Independent  and  democratic  country. 
His  country  is  next  to  Russia  and  Com- 
munist China  with  their  power— and  yet 
he  does  not  vary  from  his  efforts  to 
strengthen  India  as  an  independent 
country — with  democratic  values. 

And  at  Belgrade  it  was  Nehru  who 
said  to  the  conference  that  colonialism 
was  not  the  immediate  and  pressing  issue 
but  the  issue  of  war  or  peace. 

India  has  a  freely  elected  parliament, 
independent  courts,  and  pubUc  opinion. 
The  Senator  himself  referred  to  the  fact 
that  public  opinion  in  India  had  at  times 
expressed  itself  before  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. He  is  correct.  India  does  assert 
public  opinion.  And  the  people  accept 
democratic  values  as  easily  as  we  do. 

The  same  statement  can  be  made  for 
the  economic  drive  of  India.  Despite 
the  example  of  Russia  and  China  north, 
and  their  easy  promises  for  quick  ad- 
vancement. India  has  not  accepted  their 
coercive  methods.  Its  economic  advance 
has  been  directed  by  democratic  meth- 
ods. I  foresee  that  in  time  this  great 
country,  with  a  great  population  and 
great  leadership,  will  be  a  great  force 
for  freedom  in  the  world. 

I  make  these  points  to  balance  the 
comments  that  the  Senator  made  in  his 
speech. 

I  return  to  my  theme,  I  point  out 
that  in  this  time  of  crisis  we  should  have 
faith  that  our  principle  of  freedom  is 
more  vital  and  more  powerful  than  the 
Soviet  Union's  communism.  Having 
that  faith,  we  will  feel  no  need  to  take 
impulsive  action  in  every  situation  with 
which  we  are  displeased.  I  believe  that 
our  country  will  solve  the  Berlin  crisis 
with  honor  and  that  democratic  values 
and  freedom  will  be  strengthened  in  the 
world. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
have  the  Senator's  comment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
delivered  a  very  thought-provoking 
speech.  It  is  extraordinarily  well  pre- 
pared. It  shows  considerable  research. 
The  Senate  is  Indebted  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  laying  before  it  a  point 
of  view  which  he  espwuses,  and  for  being 
willing  to  discuss  that  point  of  view  in 
good  spirit  for  constructive  purposes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  need  to  take 
a  kinder  look  at  the  interests  of  our 
allies.  By  a  kinder  look  I  mean  we  need 
to  have  more  than  a  military  interest  in 
them.  I  believe  we  must  have  a  kinder 
look  in  terms  of  the  economies  of  oiu* 
allies,  and  a  kinder  look  from  the  stand- 
point of  information,  propaganda,  and 
political  policy.  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  real  weaknesses  in  American  foreign 
policy,  which  has  persisted  through  the 
years.  Is  its  constant  military  orienta- 
tion. I  do  not  mean  so  much  military 
orientation,  as  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
properly  balanced  with  the  other.  We 
need  the  military  posture.  We  need 
more  of  it  than  W2  have  now.  However, 
although  we  have  a  united  military 
command  in  NATO,  we  do  not  have  a 
united  economic  policy  with  our  allies. 
Even  if  tomorrow  we  were  to  declare  an 
economic  embargo  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  would  be  no  machinery  to 
bring  our  allies  into  concerted  action. 
We  need  to  have  a  propaganda  policy 
with  our  allies.  We  have  no  basic  po- 
litical policy  with  our  allies.  We  have 
been  acting  like  19th  century  generals 
and  colonels. 

Congress  is  the  most  guilty  in  that  re- 
spect. It  Is  certainly  more  guilty  than 
the  executive  branch.  We  equate  power 
with  guns.  The  Senator's  speech  proves 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  pub- 
lic opinion  is  more  imjwrtant  than  guns. 
Let  me  tell  the  Senate  why. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  should  say 
that  I  believe  it  is  time  for  us  to  look 
carefully  at  our  policy  relating  to  the 
so-called  nonalined  nations.  I  do  not 
take  exception  to  much  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said.  What  I  do  take  exception 
to  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  discussion, 
because  I  believe  that  what  we  need  is 
frank  discussion,  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  Intended  to  precipitate. 
That  is  what  the  Senate  is  for.  We  are 
not  here  to  be  angry  with  each  other. 
We  are  here  to  discuss  these  subjects. 
We  talk  about  the  Senate  being  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 
We  deliberate  less  and  do  more  maneu- 
vering and  take  up  more  time  with  pro- 
ccdvu-al  gymnastics  than  any  other 
political  body  in  the  world.  Prank,  open 
debate  in  this  l)ody  is  about  as  unusual 
as  a  flood  in  the  Sahara  Desert.  Both 
are  needed  occasionally.  At  least,  a 
moderate  rain  would  be  of  help. 

Some  of  the  references  the  Senator 
has  used  have  great  appeal  to  me.  Dr. 
Kissinger  is  a  man  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect.  Dr.  Ernest  LeFever  also 
is  an  expert  in  his  field.    He  worked  for 


me  for  2  years.  He  is  an  outstanding 
political  scientist.  He  is  a  capable 
writer.  He  is  a  keen  student  of  inter- 
national affairs. 

The  Senator  has  emphasized  the  point 
that  we  have  been  overly  concerned  with 
what  we  call  the  opinion  of  the  neu- 
tralists, the  opinion  of  the  so-called 
nonalined  nations.  I  believe  there  has 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  in 
our  deep  concern  over  what  their  opin- 
ion is.  However,  the  Senator's  speech 
is  conclusive  evidence  to  me  that  public 
opinion  is  important.  Why  do  the  neu- 
tralists act  as  they  do? 

They  acted  that  way  before  Belgrade, 
before  Khrushchev  started  to  threaten 
the  world.  They  have  acted  that  way 
for  a  long  time.  They  have  been  critical 
of  the  United  States.  They  have  been 
critical  of  the  British  and  critical  of  the 
French.  One  might  ask.  Why.  then, 
have  they  not  been  equally  critical  of 
Russia? 

I  was  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
in  1956,  when  the  Himgarian  ret>ellion 
took  place,  when  the  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters  made  headlines  all  over  the 
world.  I  remember  that  little  Burma 
stood  by  the  United  States.  I  remember 
that  Ceylon  stood  by  our  point  of  view. 
It  stood  by  what  I  thought  was  just. 
The  Soviet  Union  took  a  beating  in  pub- 
lic opinion  throughout  the  world,  and  it 
has  spent  years  trying  to  repair  or  re- 
establish its  image  with  other  nations. 

I  say  with  full  respect  for  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  they  need  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion spends  more  money  in  propaganda  in 
1  year  in  the  subcontinent  of  Asia  than 
we  do  in  5  years  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator's  observation  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Soviet  Union 
spends  more  of  its  personnel  and  re- 
sources in  information  and  propaganda 
in  1  year  throughout  the  world  than 
we  spend  in  10.  We  put  military  assist- 
ance all  over  the  world.  We  have  mili- 
tary bases  all  over  the  world.  At  one 
time  we  had  a  monopoly  on  atCHnic 
power.  We  have  B-47's  and  B-52's. 
They  have  not  frightened  the  Soviets. 
Nor  do  they  frighten  the  neutralists. 

However,  a  Communist-sponsored  pa- 
perback book  program  in  Latin  America 
today  is  doing  more  to  bring  Latin  Amer- 
ica around  to  communism  and  Castroism 
than  we  are  doing  to  bring  them  around 
to  what  we  call  freedom,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  money  we  are  spending.  A 
grreat  deal  of  the  money  that  we  put  into 
a  country  never  gets  down  to  the  peo- 
ple. When  we  start  a  book  program, 
we  send  them  books  that  sell  for  $5  a 
copy.  The  leading  family  in  the  province 
has  money,  but  they  already  have  a  fam- 
ily library. 

We  are  cutting  back  on  our  bock  pro- 
grams. We  have  reduced  our  library 
program,  because  Congress  does  not  seem 
to  understand  the  power  of  ideas  as  well 
as  it  understands  the  power  of  guns. 

We  can  put  through  the  Senate  a  de- 
fense budget  of  $45  or  $50  billion  with- 
out anyone  asking  questions  or  making 
any  comment,  except  possibly  to  say.  "I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  this 
budget. "  or  "I  wish  to  associate  myself 
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with  this  defense  budget  against  commu- 
nism." However  we  fail  to  provide  ade- 
quate money  to  build  a  stronger  radio 
station,  to  be  used  in  broadcasting  to 
Latin  America,  than  the  one  that  Castro 
has.  Cuba  we  say  is  on  the  economic 
rocks  but  it  has  a  radio  transmitter 
which  is  used  in  broadcasting  to  Latin 
America  that  is  many  times  more  power- 
ful than  anything  we  have,  yet  we  are 
the  richest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  public  opinion.  To  be 
sure,  some  of  the  neutralists  do  not  al- 
ways identify  themselves  with  us — but 
let  us  look  down  the  years.  India  was  a 
colony  for  many  years.  There  is  anti- 
British  feeling  still  in  this  country.  We 
had  our  fight  with  Britain  in  1776. 
Most  of  us  remember  that  Bill  Thompson 
was  elected  mayor  of  Chicago  in  the 
1920's  in  a  campaigr>  against  King 
George.  He  was  elected  on  the  plat- 
form literally,  "I  will  spit  right  in  the 
eye  of  King  George."  That  was  one 
of  his  campaign  slogans. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Did  he  not  say, 
"I'll  bust  King  George  in  the  snoot"? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  said  that.  too. 
Let  us  take  another  country.  Indonesia 
is  a  former  Dutch  colony.  The  issue  of 
colonialism  runs  deep.  It  v,'ill  not  be 
erased  in  a  few  years.  We  sz^j  we  are 
anticolonial.  I  know  this  to  be  true  but 
we  have  had  some  instances  in  Congress 
of  what  we  called  guilt  by  association. 
We  have  seen  people  fired  from  Govern- 
ment because  their  neighbor  was  a  Com- 
munist, Or  because  their  cousin  read  the 
Daily  Worker.  Guilt  by  association.  If 
we  are  going  to  dismiss  people  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  on  the 
shallow  evidence  of  what  we  call  guilt 
by  association,  we  shall  not  expect  some 
of  those  countries,  whose  people  had 
their  lives  demeaned  and  their  homes 
destroyed,  to  be  very  much  in  love  with 
the  Western  industrial  nations  who 
ruled  them  for  years. 

Of  course  we  have  problems.  The 
main  problem  we  have  with  the  neutrals 
is  that  we  have  no  real  identity  with 
them.  When  we  talk  about  those  coun- 
tries— and  they  are  all  poor,  every  last 
one  of  them — what  does  Khnishchev  do? 
He  says  he  is  for  the  poor.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  this  in  our 
democracy.  We  say  we  are  a  Judeo- 
Christian  society.  The  Bible  says, 
"Blessed  are  the  poor."  But  do  we  be- 
lieve it?  I  am  afraid  we  believe, 
"blessed  are  the  rich."  But,  very  few 
rich  people  are  left  in  the  world. 

Khrushchev  spends  his  time  identify- 
ing Soviet  Russia  with  the  sick,  the 
weary,  the  heavy  laden,  and  the  poor. 

That  goes  over  big,  because  there  are 
so  many  of  them.  Then  he  says.  "What 
do  the  British,  the  Americans,  and  the 
French  identify  themselves  with?  The 
steel  companies,  the  rich,  the  powerful." 
I  know  this  is  not  true.  I  know  there 
is  no  society  in  which  there  is  more  basic 
social  Justice  than  our  own  society.  I 
know  and  you  know  that  Khrushchev 


lies,  but  the  people  of  these  faraway 
countries  do  not  know  this. 

No  amount  of  money  and  no  amount 
of  military  assistance  can  blot  out  ra- 
cial discrimination.  Let  me  make  it 
clear.  We  could  pave  the  streets  of  the 
African  villages  with  gold;  but  until  the 
white  man  accepts  the  black  man  as  an 
equal,  particularly  in  countries  where 
the  white  and  the  black  live  alongside 
each  other,  there  will  never  be  a  favor- 
able public  opinion  in  Africa  or  Asia 
and  they  will  never  Join  with  us.  Ra- 
cial prejudice  in  America  is  a  danger  to 
our  security. 

What  about  the  Russians?  The  Rus- 
sians do  not  have  Africans.  The  black 
men  have  never  been  under  Russian  im- 
perialism, but  they  have  been  under 
French  and  British  colonialism.  They 
have  never  been  vmder  Russian  imperial- 
ism, but  they  have  been  under  English. 
Dutch,  or  Portuguese  colonialism.  I 
happen  to  like  the  British,  the  Dutch, 
the  French,  and  the  Portuguese.  I  like 
them  because  I  know  them.  I  think 
they  are  basically  good  people.  Their 
history  is.  in  a  sense,  a  part  of  our  his- 
tory. That  is  why  we  are  a  part  of 
them. 

But  every  time  when  someone  in 
America  is  denied  full  justice,  full  equal- 
ity, throughout  the  colored  areas  of  the 
world  we  have  suffered  a  defeat.  The 
Soviet  Union  points  that  out.  We  say, 
"Wait  until  those  Communists  get  you. 
They  are  much  worse."  The  trouble  is 
that  the  Communists  have  not  got  them 
yet. 

It  is  very  diflBcult  to  make  people  un- 
derstand by  admonition,  what  will  hap- 
pen to  them.  I  have  spent  some  time 
trying  to  tell  my  children,  "You  ought 
not  to  do  this;  you  ought  not  to  do  that. 
Your  dad  has  been  through  this  and 
that."  Other  Senators  have  done  the 
same  thing.  What  do  our  children  say? 
They  say,  "Oh,  dad,  things  are  different 
now."  They  will  never  understand  until 
it  happens  to  them.  We  learn  by  and 
from  the  exE)erience  of  living. 

If  such  things  happen  in  our  own 
families,  they  can  and  do  happen  in  the 
world.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  until 
the  United  States  finds  out  that  its  money 
will  not  buy  friends,  there  is  no  hope  for 
this  country,  or  any  other  country  simi- 
larly situated. 

We  have  Just  as  big  a  bomb  as  Khru- 
shchev has,  and  the  people  know  it. 
But  Khrushchev  has  been  spending  his 
time  identifying  his  country  with  other 
countries.  What  is  the  background  and 
the  backdrop  of  Khrushchev's  plan?  I 
will  tell  Senators  what  it  is.  There  are 
no  Russians  shooting  down  people  in 
Angola.  Let  us  face  it.  Perhaps  Rus- 
sians have  stirred  up  the  natives  in  An- 
gola. Or  perhaps  they  may  not  have 
been  Russians,  but  native  Communists 
trained  in  Russia.  I  only  say  that  the 
Russians  did  not  shoot  down  Angolans. 
But  the  Portuguese  did.  So  when  the 
neutrals  or  the  Soviets  say  they  want 
freedom  for  Angola,  that  goes  over  big  in 
Angola.  When  the  United  States  ab- 
stained in  the  U.N.  from  voting  on  this 
question,  it  hurt  us.  Yet,  when  we  voted 
against  our  Portuguese  ally  in  the  recent 
session  of  the  United  Nations,  many  na- 


tions said,  "There  is  a  nation  which  is 
leaving  its  ally." 

Many  countries  have  good  reason  not 
to  be  very  happy  about  us.  If  I  lived  in 
Tunis  or  Tunisia.  I  would  not  want  the 
French  to  be  in  Bizerte.  Tunisia — I  want 
to  make  that  quite  clear — any  more  than 
I  would  want  to  have  the  British  occupy 
part  of  America.  Tunisians  want 
Tunisia  for  the  Tunisians.  Moroccans 
want  Morocco  for  the  Moroccans.  Their 
young  and  their  old  have  been  shot  down 
in  the  sand.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they 
occasionally  turn  against  us  when  we  fail 
to  support  them.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
wipe  this  blood  from  one's  hands.  It  is 
easy  for  Americans  to  say,  "I  do  not 
understand  why  they  do  not  like  us." 
but  I  think  we  really  understand  why 
they  do  not  always  support  us — we  seem 
not  to  be  genuinely  close  to  them  in  their 
hour  of  travail  and  sorrow. 

Many  people  learned  during  the  de- 
pression that  the  rich  could  be  generous 
with  their  gifts.  But  this  was  not 
enough.  The  bank  had  closed  its  doors, 
or  it  was  required  to  call  in  a  loan  and 
the  people  did  not  like  the  banker.  No 
matter  how  many  alms  and  gifts  he  gave 
to  the  poor,  the  people  did  not  like  him. 
Elvery  Member  of  this  body  knows  that, 
because  he  is  a  p>olitician. 

What  is  the  secret  of  politics?  It  is 
the  understanding  of  human  nature. 
Why  is  it,  I  ask  Senators,  that  some  per- 
sons are  elected,  and  some  are  not?  It 
is  because  those  who  are  elected  identify 
themselves  with  people.  They  have 
learned  that  that  is  the  first  thing  they 
must  do.  One  can  have  all  the  so-called 
special  interests  on  his  side — but  there 
are  not  enough  of  them  in  a  country 
where  public  opinion  counts — and  every- 
where public  opinion  counts  to  some  ex- 
tent. It  may  not  count  very  much  in  to- 
talitarian countries,  to  be  sure;  but  all 
countries  are  not  totalitarian. 

Tunisia  has  a  free  government.  Mo- 
rocco has  a  free  government.  India  has 
a  free  government.  Ceylon.  Burma,  and 
other  nations  have  free  governments.  I 
think  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  lead- 
ers of  some  of  these  countries  act  the 
way  they  do  is  that  they  are  as  smart 
as  we  are.  They  have  their  pwlitical 
finger  up  all  the  time,  feeling  the  pwliti- 
cal  winds.  When  they  are  in  Belgrade, 
they  find  it  is  not  good  politics,  back 
home,  to  be  for  the  United  States,  and 
not  to  be  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  done  a  better  Job  on 
convincing  their  people. 

I  noticed  the  other  day  that  the  Pres- 
ident appointed  a  committee  to  find  out 
why  we  were  in  such  trouble  with  the 
nonalined  nations.  I  should  like  to 
help  him  a  little  on  that  committee. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  had 
so  much  trouble  is  that  we  have  had 
ambassadors — not  like  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] — 
who  went  down  to  Argentina  and  put 
their  arms  around  Peron  30  days  before 
Peron  was  kicked  out  of  the  Argentine 
by  his  own  people;  ambassadors  who 
rode  down  the  street  with  Batista;  am- 
bassadors who  went  around  sp>ending 
their  time  with  Jimenez,  of  Venezuela, 
and  with  the  former  chief  of  police  of 
Caracas,  who  was  a  brute.     Then  we 
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wonder  why  we  are  not  liked  by  other 
people. 

It  is  pleasant  to  spend  time  in  social 
clubs.  I  enjoy  it.  too.  But  we  ought 
to  understand,  better  than  anyone  else, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  identity 
with  the  basic  needs  of  the  people.  That 
is  why  I  want  to  see  our  foreign  aid 
program  get  close  to  the  people.  Still, 
when  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  to  support  farm  coop- 
eratives, it  was  said,  "What  do  you 
mean?  Are  you  not  for  private  enter- 
prise?" Yes.  I  am.  but  how  much  of 
the  world  has  private  enterprise?  There 
is  very  little  of  It  in  many  areas  of  the 
world.  What  little  private  enterprise 
there  is  in  some  parts  of  the  world  is 
all  too  often  owned  by  people  who  are 
neither  enterprising  nor  do  they  believe 
in  freedom,  but  rather  in  exploitation. 

When  we  see  in  Latin  America  an 
average  income  of  under  $100  a  year; 
when  we  go  to  Nicaragua  or  Honduras  or 
go  to  the  colonies  and  see  people  grovel- 
ing to  live  on  $75  or  $100  a  year:  and 
then  we  see  ^hem  get  their  independ- 
ence: do  Senators  think  they  like  us? 
Not  on  your  life.  It  is  really  very  hard, 
then,  to  go  around  and  explain  that 
we  are  good  fellows:  that  we  are  mis- 
understood; that  we  want  to  realine 
our  policy. 

I,  too,  am  dlteouraged  by  what  hap- 
pened in  Yugoslavia.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  Nehru  fails  in  India,  the 
balance  of  power  in  this  world  will  have 
irretrievably  moved  into  the  hands  of 
the  Communists.  If  the  375  million 
people  of  India  lose  their  political  free- 
dom even  with  all  the  limitations  of 
Nehru,  and  considering  all  the  unbe- 
lievable things  that  Krishna  Menon 
says — if  India  falls  over  the  precipice 
into  totalitarianism,  then  we  in  the 
United  States  will  live  on  borrowed  time. 
The  balance  of  f>ower  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Communists.  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  if  I  were  the  leader  of  India 
and  had  700  million  Chinese  with  one 
of  the  most  powerful  armies  in  the  world 
breathing  down  my  back.  I  would  not 
be  careful  about  what  I  said. 

If  I  were  the  leader  of  the  people  of 
India  and  if  right  next  to  me  was  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  a  common  frontier, 
I.  too,  would  be  a  little  concerned.  It 
is  very  easy  for  us  to  talk  when  we  are 
so  far  away.  But  the  people  of  India 
are  very  close  to  a  billion  people  of  China 
and  Russia  armed  to  the  teeth. 

It  is  understandable  that  Mr.  Nehru 
becomes  a  little  worried  about  saber 
rattling.  Yet  let  this  Record  show  that 
Mr.  Nehru  saved  the  United  Nations  a 
year  ago  when  he  took  his  stand  in  sup- 
port of  E>ag  Hammarskjold  as  Secretary 
General.  He  dki  not  give  in  to  the  Com- 
munists. I 

In  this  connwtion.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Labor  Party  in 
Britain,  in  regard  to  the  pacifist  move- 
ment. Yes,  in  1960.  the  Labor  Party 
supported  the  pacifist  movement.  But 
the  Labor  Party  reversed  that  position 
in  1961,  and  since  then  the  leaders  of 
the  Labor  Party  have  been  fighting  the 
neutralist  element. 

One  of  the  great  things  about  our 
country  is  its  spirit  and  its  great,  abiding 


desire  to  find  ways  and  means  for  people 
to  live  in  peace. 

Certainly  I  believe  in  a  speeded  up 
program  for  our  defenses.  I  support  it, 
as  does  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  And 
I  believe  in  foreign  aid. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  time 
that  we  begin  to  be  realistic  about  the 
foreign  aid  we  give.  If  some  country 
says  to  the  United  States,  "If  you  do  not 
give  us  what  we  want,  we  will  get  it  from 
Russia,"  my  advice  is  that  we  tell  that 
country  to  go  ahead  and  get  it  from 
Russia.  Similarly,  if  one  of  the  imder- 
developed  countries  says  to  the  United 
States,  "If  you  do  not  give  us  the  steel 
plant  we  want,  we  will  get  it  from  Mos- 
cow," my  advice  is  that  we  invite  that 
country  to  take  a  one-way  ticket  to  Mos- 
cow, and  then  see  just  how  happy  it  is, 
once  it  gets  the  steel  plant  from  Moscow. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  agree  100  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  must  begin  to 
get  our  message  to  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people  of  these  countries;  and  we 
must  also  begin  to  develop  long-term 
plans  and  programs. 

I  was  in  Moscow  at  the  time  the  recent 
7-year  plan  was  announced.  There 
were  thousands  of  students  there;  and 
when  I  reached  the  airport,  it  was 
jammed  with  students.  The  Russians 
train  them  by  the  thousands,  and  do  not 
worry  about  whether,  later  on,  the  stu- 
dents will  like  them.  The  7-year  plan 
was  not  a  reality,  but  it  was  a  promise; 
it  was  a  promise.  7  years  ahead,  to  the 
Russian  people.  They  live  on  promises, 
too.  The  Russians  make  promises  7 
years  ahead  to  the  peoples  of  other  parts 
of  the  world,  too.  Of  course,  we  laugh 
about  that;  but  there  is  not  one  Member 
of  this  body  who  did  not,  before  he  was 
elected,  make  some  promises  which  have 
not  been  fulfilled.  We  are  the  discov- 
erers and  designers  of  promises  beyond 
human  comprehension.  But  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  international  mat- 
ters, we  say,  we  must  be  careful.  We 
must  not  promise  too  much.  So  we  do 
not  make  long-range  plans  nor  do  we 
excite  the  imagination  of  people. 

For  example,  have  we  announced  that 
we  would  be  interested  in  helping  with 
the  training  of  more  teachers  in  Latin 
America  and  in  helping  with  the  con- 
struction of  more  classrooms  there?  I 
should  like  to  see  our  country  start  mak- 
ing some  of  these  promises  and  I  think 
we  could  fulfill  a  big  share  of  them.  Why 
don't  we  say  to  the  world  that  we  are 
prepared  to  educate  and  train  and  re- 
move from  the  bondage  of  illiteracy  some 
25  million  people  for  the  next  10  years, 
and  that  we  give  our  bond  and  our  oath 
that  we  are  prepared  to  do  that?  We 
can  do  it. 

But,  no;  we  do  not  say  it.  Instead,  we 
all  too  often  say.  "Join  with  us.  and  we 
will  give  you  tanks  over  a  period  of  10 
years."  But  many  of  the  people  of  these 
countries  do  not  want  tanks.  I  have 
seen  rusting  tanks  sitting  on  the  desert, 
where  no  one  seems  to  know  how  to  run 
them. 

When  we  visit  those  countries,  we 
often  ask  the  p)ersonnel  of  our  agencies 
there,  "Where  are  the  books?" 

They  reply,  "We  had  to  cut  them  out; 
we  can't  do  everything." 


And  we  ask,  "Where  are  the  libraries?" 
But  many  of  the  libraries  are  closed. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  the  most 
popular  book  in  many  of  these  countries 
is  the  Sears,  Roebuck  catalog.  But 
our  agencies  and  libraries  there  say  they 
do  not  have  the  money  or  do  not  have 
the  space  to  keep  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
catalog  available  to  those  who  would 
like  to  read  it.  Instead,  we  propose  to 
give  the  people  of  those  countries  arma- 
ments. 

I  suggest  that  the  speech  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  a  convincing  expo- 
sition of  the  imiJortance  of  public 
opinion. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  world  opinion 
is  not  on  our  side — because  we  have  not 
tried  to  get  it  on  our  side. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
yes,  we  must  reexamine  our  policies  with 
the  nonalined  and  the  so-called  neu- 
tralist countries.  We  must  consider  why 
we  have  not  done  better  with  them. 

I  realize  that  in  a  country  that  is 
ruled  by  a  dictator,  public  opinion  means 
very  little.  But  certainly  we  could  do 
better  in  our  relationships  with  some  of 
the  countries  that  are  free.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  do  better. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
said,  we  must  have  patience.  We  are 
going  to  need  these  countries  badly,  and 
we  are  also  going  to  need  our  friends  in 
Latin  America. 

I  was  in  the  United  Nations  when  the 
leader  of  the  Latin  American  delegation 
said  to  me,  "Senator,  you  North  Amer- 
icans have  taken  us  for  granted  far  too 
long,  and  we  are  tired  of  it." 

I  reported  this  to  Mr.  Lodge,  our  Am- 
bassador. 

But  the  Latin  American  leader  said  to 
me,  "You  have  taken  us  for  granted  far 
too  long.    You  think  you  own  us." 

Yet  our  Government  continued  to  in- 
sist. "We  always  have  22  votes  from 
Latin  America."  It  is  true  that  we  de- 
livered the  votes,  but  no  longer  can  we 
deliver  them.  They  are  standing  on 
their  own.  They  do  not  want  to  be  had. 
Neither  do  I.  The  only  way  to  gain  their 
respect  is  to  earn  it.  We  will  earn  it 
when  we  identify  ourselves  with  what 
the  people  of  these  countries  want  and 
need. 

Incidentally,  the  things  the  people  of 
these  countries  want  and  need  are  the 
same  things  that  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate work  for.  I  watch  Senators  work 
for  their  constituents. 

I  have  served  notice  on  this  admin- 
istration— of  which  I  am  a  part — that  I 
am  going  to  watch  it  like  a  detective 
and  see  whether  it  stops  fattening  those 
who  already  are  fat  and  stops  helping 
enrich  those  who  already  are  too  rich, 
and  I  am  going  to  make  sure  that  it  be- 
gins to  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done 
for  the  people  who  need  help. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
will  cooperate  with  us  in  doing  that,  be- 
cause this  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  non- 
alined countries  on  our  side. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
many  more  Senators  would  be  here  ex- 
cept for  the  lateness  of  the  hour.    The 
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attendance  is  small,  but  I  have  rarely 
heard  the  cause  of  democracy  and  the 
exposition  of  the  fact  that  the  way  one 
makes  a  friend  is  by  letting  him  do  a 
favor,  too,  and  the  exposition  of  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  trying  to  go, 
expressed  as  well  and  as  lucidly  as  was 
done  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

When  we  are  in  a  difficult  position  with 
respect  to  some  of  our  bills,  I  wish  an 
argument  could  be  presented  as  force- 
fully as  was  done  this  evening  t>y  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota;  then  there 
would  be  no  question  of  the  vote. 

Also,  I  point  out  that  in  the  last  dozen 
years  not  a  single  nation  or  area  where 
the  people  have  been  reasonally  well  fed 
and  educated  has  gone  under  Communist 
rule. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  op- 
ponents of  foreign  aid  to  the  effect  that 
it  does  no  good,  but  none  of  those  op- 
ponents have  ever  been  able  to  show  that 
a  nation  well  fed  and  well  educated  has 
succumbed  to  communism. 

Therefore,  I  go  back  to  the  argimient 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  It  is  our 
hope  that,  before  our  children,  or  per- 
haps our  grandchildren,  die,  the  whole 
world  will  be  well  fed  and  well  educated. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  too  far-reaching 
an  objective  to  have. 


SOVIET  UNIONS   ECONOMIC 
BANDITRY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  using  a  form  of  economic 
banditry  as  another  weapon  in  its  im- 
perialistic scheme. 

I  urge  a  greater  cooperative  effort 
among  nations  to  meet  the  commercial 
offensive  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  offensive  may  not  be  as  dramatic 
as  the  disputes  over  Berlin  and  in  the 
United  Nations,  but  its  effects  may  be 
Just  as  significant  in  the  long  struggle 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  free 
world  nations. 

The  Soviet  Union's  economic  offensive 
Is  a  carefully  thought-out  plan  to  disrupt 
normal  commercial  cooperation  between 
the  industrial  nations  of  the  West  and 
the  underdeveloped  nations  which  need 
capital. 

It  is  an  offensive  designed  to  snare 
other  nations  into  economic  dependence 
on  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  promote  fric- 
tion within  the  Western  alliance. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  stepped  up  its 
purchases  of  new  products  and  manu- 
facturing  equipment   in   the  West. 

The  procurement  agents  of  the  Krem- 
Un  come  out  well  in  these  deals.  They 
pay  for  the  physical  equipment,  to  be 
sure,  but  not  for  the  costs  and  hazards  in 
developing  the  new  ideas  embodied  in 
the  equipment. 

They  are  not  bound  by  any  interna- 
tional patent  rights,  and  their  internal 
laws  do  not  recognize  industrial  property 
rights. 

The  technological  value  to  the  Soviet 
Union  from  such  deals — majiy  with 
Western  E^irope  nations — are  immense, 
but  the  dollar  value  of  their  purchases 
for  the  West  is  relatively  smail. 

The  Soviet  Union  recently  has  in- 
creased its  efforts  in  petroleum  trade. 

Ttoe  Soviet  Union  is  now  offering  pe- 
troleum prodijcts  in  selected  markets  at 


20  to  35  percent  below  going  market 
prices.  In  addition,  it  offers  to  accept 
payment  in  local  currency  or  in  local  ex- 
port products. 

The  volume  of  oil  thrown  In  by  the 
Russians  dealt  a  distinct  shock  to  an  al- 
ready saturated  market. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  attempting  to  in- 
duce less  developed  nations  to  expell 
Western  oil  companies  as  both  producers 
and  sellers. 

I  deplore  the  feast  and  famine  pattern 
of  Soviet  trade  with  smaller  or  less  de- 
veloped nations. 

As  examples,  Soviet  exports  to  India 
dropped  50  percent  in  1959,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  all  but  halted  rice  purchases 
from  Burma  in  1958. 

The  mere  threat  of  pulling  out  of  a 
market  is  often  enough  to  force  a  small 
country  in  line  politically. 

The  Soviets  do  not  hesitate  to  suspend 
negotiation  on  an  annual  trade  agree- 
ment, as  it  did  to  Finland  in  December; 
1958,  to  remind  a  trade  partner  of  Its 
dependence  on  Soviet  bloc  trade. 

The  Soviet  commercial  offensive  is 
closely  coordinated  with  the  permanent 
political  campaign  conducted  from  Mos- 
cow against  the  unity,  prosperity,  and 
stability  of  the  free  world. 

Concerted,  cooperative  action  in  com- 
merce by  Western  nations  and  the  pro- 
motion of  industry  in  less  developed 
nations  are  needed  to  improve  the  interr 
national  trade  climate  and  halt  the 
economic  offensive  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


EXPANDED  OPERATIONS  OP  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  operations  of  the  Small 
Business  Adnunistration  and  the  work  of 
its  Administrator,  John  E.  Home. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  provided  greater  service  in  each  of 
its  major  programs  in  the  last  7  months 
than  in  any  comparable  period  in  the 
agency's  history. 

The  SBA  approved  59  percent  more 
loans  in  7  months  this  year  than  during 
the  same  period  in  1960. 

I  wish  to  report  the  following  figures 
on  the  SBA's  operations  during  7 
months  of  1961:  first,  155  small  firms 
received  loans  totaling  more  than  $6 
million  to  expand  and  modernize;  sec- 
ond. Government  contract  awards  to 
small  firms  increased  74  percent  over 
1960.  In  Minnesota  alone,  250  con- 
tracts worth  $12.5  million  were  awarded 
to  small  firms;  and  third,  local  develop- 
ment company  loans  and  disaster  loans 
doubled  over  the  same  period  of  1960. 

I  wish  to  laud  the  work  of  the  Small 
Busine.ss  Administration  to  help  speed 
recovery  in  economically  depressed 
areas. 

In  those  areas  of  substantial  labor  sur- 
plus, SBA  has  instituted  special  and  pri- 
ority programs  of  assistance  and  pro- 
vided a  4 -percent  interest  rate  on  its 
loans  to  firms  In  those  areas. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
now  serving  the  Nation's  small  business- 
men in  a  much  improved  and  accelerated 
manner,  under  the  liberalized  policies 
and  expanded  program  instituted  by  the 
agency's  capable  Administrator. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  fron?  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (KM.  7377)  to 
increase  the  limitation  on  the  number  of 
positions  which  may  be  placed  in  the  top 
grades  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  and  on  the  number  of  re- 
seaich  and  development  positions  of 
scientists  and  engineers  for  which  spe- 
cial rates  of  pay  are  authorized,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  bill  (H.R.  7377)  to  Increase  the 
limitation  on  the  number  of  positions 
which  may  be  placed  in  the  top  grades 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  on  the  number  of  research 
and  development  positions  of  scientists 
and  engineers  for  which  special  rates  of 
pay  are  authorized,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
placed  on  the  caler.dar. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjoununent 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat 
7  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.).  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednes- 
day. September  20.  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  19  (legislative  day  of 
September  16),  1961: 

COLLBCTOK  or  CUSTOMS 

John  C.  Schweers.  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  collector  of  customs  for  customs  collec- 
tion  district  No.    16,   with   beadquArters   at 

Charleston,  S.C. 

SECxnirrizs  awd  Exchamgs  Commission 
Jack  Melville  Whitney  II.  of  minols,  to  be 
a  member  erf  the  Seeurltlea  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  5.  1964.  vice  Earl  Freeman 
Hastings,  resigned. 

National  Capital  Teanspoitatiov  Acemct 
Edwin   T.   HoUacd.    of    Virginia,    to   be   a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency. 

1  ■         *■»  »• 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiE.SDAY,  September  19,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  Mr.  McCorm  ack. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Epheslans  9:  11:  Pvt  on  the  whole 
armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  he  able  to 
stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  Devil. 

Almighty  God,  as  we  go  forth  to  meet 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
new  day,  may  we  eagerly  and  earnestly 
accept  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  over- 
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tures  of  Thy  divine  companionship  and 
counsel. 

Grant  that  Thy  spirit  may  be  the  de- 
terminating and  dominating  infiuence 
in  our  life,  inspiring  us  to  lead  groping 
and  struggling  humanity  out  of  darkness 
and  despair  into  the  wonder  and  great- 
ness of  Thy  love. 

May  our  hearts  expand  with  pride  that 
our  beloved  country  is  seeking  to  mobi- 
lize those  great  intangible  moral  and 
spiritual  resources  and  that  there  is  a  ris- 
ing tide  of  loyalty  and  enthusiasm 
among  the  young  people  who  are  ready 
to  enlist  as  the  messengers  and  ambas- 
sadors of  peace  and  good  will. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THfi  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bUl  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title:    [I 

HM.  116.  An  act  for  the  allocation  of  costs 
on  the  Wapato-Satus  unit  of  the  Wapato 
Indian  irrigation  project. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  470.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1  and 
3  of  the  Foreign  Agents  RegUtratlon  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended; 

H.R.  2181.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Dom  Yong; 

H.R.  4797.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens; 

H.R.  6668.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  annuities  based 
on  retired  or  retainer  pay.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  7726.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  the  extension  of  certain  naval  vessel 
loans  now  In  existence; 

H.R.  8765.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;   and 

H.J.  Res.  542.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  admission  of  certain  adopted  children. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  joint  resolu- 
tions, and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  67.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Samuel 
Hale; 

8.296.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hanna 
Gbosn; 

S.  429.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ale.  Percy  J. 
Trudeau; 

8.531.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
Chrzastowski; 

S.  1270.  An  act  tor  the  relief  for  Mltsuko 
Nahara; 

S.  1441.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CUlta 
Elizabeth  Ingrova; 

S.  1587.  An  act  ftir  the  relief  of  Ginko  Von 
Weyerhausen; 

S.  1691.  An  act  to  provide  that  any  Juve- 
nile who  has  been  determined  delinquent 
by  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  may 
be  committed  by  the  court  to  the  custody 
of  the  Attorney  Gtneral  for  observation  and 
study; 


S.  1776.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prances  E. 
Sarcone; 

S.  1791.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tzy- 
cheng  Peng; 

8. 1792.  An  act  for  the  relief  erf  Jessie 
Bamer; 

8.  1832.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susanne 
Rae  Deremo; 

8.  1866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Berch- 
mans  Rloux; 

8.  1870.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
Blanca  Cianto  Rosa; 

8.  1888.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laxira 
Celanl; 

8. 1895.  An  act  to  repeal  section  791  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  extend 
the  application  of  chapter  37  of  title  18, 
relating  to  espionage   and   censorship; 

8.  1954.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  escape  or  attempted  escape  of  Juvenile 
delinquents; 

8.  2096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ding  Lam 
Tam  and  Ding  Yun  Tam; 

S.  2149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugo 
Kolberg; 

S.  2385.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hau 
Cheong  Kwaan,  his  wife.  Tech  Phalk  Loul 
Kwaan,  and  their  daughter,  Laura  Wai  Man 
Kwaan; 

S.  2396.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana: 

8.2476.  An  act  to  amend  section  207  of 
the  Military  Construction  Act  of  1960  in 
order  to  clarify  the  authority  granted  under 
such  section  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  exchange  certain  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  for  lands  owned  by  the 
State  of  Oregon; 

S.J.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  month  of  May  of 
each  year  as  "Senior  Citizens  Month"; 

8.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Saint  Augustine  Quadrlcentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes; 

SJT.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  proclaim  September  17  of  each  year 
General  von  Steuben  Memorial  Day  for  the 
observance  and  commemoration  of  the  birth 
of  Gen.  Frledrlch  Wllhelm  von  Steuben; 
and 

8.  Con.  Res.  51.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
make  a  correction  In  the  enrollment  of  8. 
902,  a  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  258)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales 
Tax  Act  to  increase  the  rate  of  tax  im- 
posed on  certain  gross  receipts,  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  to  transfer 
certain  parking  fees  and  other  moneys 
to  the  highway  fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Smith 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bible,  and  Mr. 
Beall  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  5968)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
pensation Act,  as  amended,"  disagreed  to 
by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Smith  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Mr.  Prouty  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 


bill  (H.R.  5490)  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  participation  in 
the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6845)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  title 
14  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  an  expansion  of  the  functions  of  the 
Coast  Guard." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  Mr.  Hartke.  had 
been  excused  as  a  conferee  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  4670)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  indecent  publications 
in  the  District  of  Columbia."  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Morse. 
had  been  appointed  in  his  stead. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  call  up  four  bills  which  he 
planned  to  call  up  tomorrow,  and  which 
are  listed  on  page  20073  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  yesterday.  The  rea- 
son for  calling  these  up  today  is  that  we 
understand  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  will  hold  its  last  meeting  tomor- 
row. 


AMENDMENT   OF  SMALL   BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  imimediate 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  51. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

Resolved  by  th(  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  in  signing 
the  enrolled  bUl  (8.  902)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes,  Is  hereby  rescinded;  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  is  hereby  directed  to 
reenroll  said  bill  with  the  following  correc- 
tions: 

In  the  text  of  section  11(d)  of  the  bill  (1) 
strike  out  "(d) .  (e) ,"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "(e)"  and  (2)  strike  out  "(d)"  the  second 
time  it  appears  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"(e)". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE   ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTlVri'IES 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
\_^  Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.      Mr. 

Speaker,  may  we  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WaltkkJ.  In  the  morning  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  which  intimates  its 
concern  about  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  there  is  a  statement  that  the 
House  provided  for  the  printing  of  36.000 
additional  copies  of  the  report  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
entitled  "Communist-Led  Riots  Against 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  in  San  Francisco."  that  raises 
this  question.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
the  committee  should  be  abolished  or 
something  done  to  suppress  it? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  must  understand  by 
this  time  that  the  moving  picture  taken 
by  the  San  Francisco  newspapers  show- 
ing the  im- American  activities  of  Com- 
mimist-led  yoimg  people  has  hurt  the 
Communists  a  great  deal,  and  all  of  the 
leftwing  press,  particularly  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  have  been  very  critical  of 
this  motion  picture.  Now  I  would  Uke 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  to  get  this 
straight. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  filming  of  that  motion  picture. 
We  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
my  understanding,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  referred  to  the  left- 
wing  press;  does  he  mean  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  from  my  experience  here. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
editorial  was  not  written  by  a  former 
member  of  the  Commimist  fronts  who 
writes  editorials  for  the  Washington 
Post.  It  soimds  like  the  line  he  usually 
indulges  in. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  As  I 
have  read  the  Post  over  the  years  they 
seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

Mr.  WALTER.  They  are  lending  great 
aid  and  comfort  to  this  international 
conspiracy. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  TRAFFIC  ON 
INDEPENDENCE  AVENUE 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
Mr.  McCloskey  is  not  an  ordinary  con- 
tractor, but  I  wonder  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  his  contract  that  permits  him 
to  completely  block  Independence  Ave- 
nue in  the  nish  hour  of  the  morning.  If 
it  is  not  completely  blocked  it  is  cut 
down  to  one  lane.  It  seems  to  me  some 
arrangement  should  be  made  between 
him  and  the  Capitol  Building  Commis- 
sion whereby  Independence  Avenue 
would  not  be  blocked  or  even  partially 
blocked  during  the  rush  hour  when 
Members  and  their  staffs  are  trying  to 
get  to  work. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 1962,  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  SHBPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  HJl. 
8302,  making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  he  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows; 

Confidence  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1201) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hou.iea  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  a.  and 
the  amendment  of  the  House  thereto  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  8303)  "making  appropriation*  for 
military  construction  far  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962,  and  for  other  purpoees,"  having  m«t, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

Amendment  numbered  2.  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Hoiise  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  the  House  Insert 
'•$157,934,000";  and  the  House  agree  to  the 
same. 

Habxt  R.  Shefpakb, 
robdt  l.  f.  sik^ 
Cxuantcx  Cannom, 
CaAU.aB  R.  Jonas. 
JoHx  Tabkk, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  Stkmnis. 
R.  B.  RcssBu., 

MiKX  MOMBOMXT, 

Haxht  F.  Btio, 
LEVnUTT  Saltanstall, 
Sttlbb  Bbidqkb. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  amendment  numbered 
2  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  8303) 
making  appropriations  for  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962.  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report  as  to  this  amendment, 
namely: 

Amendment  No.  2 — MUitary  construction. 
Army:  Appropriates  $157,934,000  Instead  of 
$147,450,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$176,512,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  reduction  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  the  following 
additions  to  the  amounts  and  line  items  as 
proposed  by  the  House : 

Fort     Bennlng,     Oa.:      Academic 

building $300.  000 

Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Mo.:   Health 

facility 375.  OOO 

Army  Chemical  Center,  Md.:  Su- 
pertoxlc  laboratory 3,234.000 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va. :  Fljrlng  faculties.       248.  000 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.:  Consoli- 
dated   facility 250,000 


Quartermaster  Research  and  De- 
velopment Center.  Natlck.  Mass.  $3,812,000 

VA.  MlUtary  Academy.  NY.:  U- 
brary 222.000 

Sandla  Base,  N.  kCez.:  Coininunl- 
catton    faclltttes 750.000 

Fort  Buckner,  Okinawa:  Hos- 
pital  1,281.000 

Montmorlllon,    France:     Tralnflre 

range 140,  OOO 

Minor  construction 750.000 

Access  roads 250.  000 

In  addition  the  conferees  have  reduced 
the  total  funds  available  for  this  approprla- 
Uon  by  $3,000,000  instead  of  $5,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House,  and  will  expect  the 
Army  to  meet  this  funding  reduction  by 
recoupment  of  funds  from  prior  appropria- 
tions. 

The  conferees  have  approved  $3,812,000  for 
the  Quartermaster  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center,  Natlck,  Mass..  as  prop<ised  by 
the  Senate  with  the  understanding  that  no 
part  of  these  funds  shall  be  obligated  until 
specific  approval  has  been  obtained  from 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
Prior  to  requesting  such  approval  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Is  expected  to  conduct  a 
fair  and  impartial  study  of  the  proposed 
move  of  the  Food  and  Container  Institute 
from  Chicago,  lU.,  to  the  Quartermai>tcr  Re- 
search and  Development  Center,  NaUck. 
Mass.  DeUlled  analysis  should  be  made  of 
other  possible  solutions  to  the  provision  of 
adequate  faculties  for  the  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  Including  continuation  of 
this  function  In  the  Chicago  area  at  the 
present  site  or  other  locations  that  might 
be  available  from  governmental  or  private 
sources.  Adequate  time  should  be  allowed 
for  the  proper  presentation  and  impartial 
analysis  at  proposals  from  responsible  inter- 
ested groups  in  the  Chicago  area. 

The  approval  of  the  funds  for  the  Installa- 
tion at  Natlck,  Mass.,  is  the  only  change 
made  in  the  amendment  previously  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  two. 

The  conferees  have  deleted  the  amount  of 
$383,000  added  by  the  Senate  for  tbe  con- 
struction of  an  elementary  school  at  Fort 
Clayton.  Canal  Zone,  and  are  in  agreement 
that  the  cost  of  this  school  should  be  pro- 
vided from  funds  avaUable  to  the  Canal 
Zone  Oovernment. 

Haekt   R.   Shxfpakd. 
R.  L.  F.  Suus, 
Cuulemcz  Cannom, 
CHAauEs  R.  Jonas, 
John  Tabek. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hotue. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  a  tabulation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  pre- 
viously the  House  and  Senate  have 
agreed  on  all  amendments  to  this  bill 
except  amendment  No.  2.  Involving  the 
military  construction  program  of  the 
Army.  The  only  project  In  disagree- 
ment in  this  program  was  the  proposed 
move  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  Food 
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and  Container  Institute  from  Chicago. 
HI.,  to  Naticlc.  Mass.  The  conferees 
have  reached  an  agreement  which  ap- 
proves funds  for  this  move  subject  to 
an  impartial  review  by  the  Secretary 


of  Defense  and  further  approval  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  this  procedure  Is  con- 
curred by  those  concerned  in  the  re- 


spective congressional  delegations.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Recoro 
at  this  point  a  table  showing  the  result 
of  the  conference  action. 


Ji 


Military  con*lruction  appropriaiiona  bill,  fiscal  year  1962 


Title 


MillUry  canstructioq.  Department  of  Defense 

Lotah  station 

Military  oonstrurtion, 
M  ilitary  construction. 
Military  con.siruction. 
Military  t-on.strurtion, 
Military  corv'tructlon. 
Military  oonstrurtioit, 
Military  con.<<trurti(Hi, 
Military  ooostructkin. 


Army 

Navy ...... 

Air  Force 

Army  Kcserve 

Naval  Hcjw  ve 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Army  National  Ousrd. 
Air  National  Ouard 


Totsl. 


t- 


Bndret  esti- 
mates (revised) 


'$27,000,000 

10. 000. 000 

1»4.  977,000 

205,:ill.000 

6r«,3Mi,ooo 

13, 000. 000 

7.  000.  000 

4,000,000 

IZ  000. 000 

14, 000,  000 


1,047,8(8,000 


Passed  Honse 


$15,000,000 

10. 000, 000 

147,  4.%,  OOO 

181.387.000 

470.522,000 

13,000.000 

7.000,000 

4,  OOU,  UNJ 

12. 000,  aio 
11000,000 


883,399.000 


Passed  Senate 


'$27,000,000 

10.  OflO,  000 

176.512,000 

201.259.000 

539,  243. 000 

14.  3X1,000 
7.000,000 
4,6(M,0a0 

21.868,750 

15,  275,000 


1, 030, 148, 780 


Conference 


'$27,000, 

10,000, 

157,  g34, 

192,278, 

4116,340, 

14,381. 

7.000, 

4.606, 

21,808, 

18,275, 


000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
7S0 
000 


051, 080, 780 


Coafnenee  action  conipared  with— 


EsUmstes 


-$37,043,000 

-12,«33,fl00 

-62,034.000 

+1,381,000 


-1-608,000 
-(-9, 886. 780 
4-4,275.000 


-95, 877, 280 


Hoose 


-»-$12,000,000 


-1-10,484,000 

-1-10.  881,000 

-t-18,  824.000 

-1-1,381,000 


-H»e,000 
-1-9, 868.  760 
-H.  275, 000 


-HB.  331. 750 


Senate 


-$18,678,000 

-8,961,000 

-40,887,000 


-63.456,000 


>  Includes  budget  astimatw  of  $12,000,000  In  H.  Doc.  170  not  considered  in  the  House. 


FORTIETH  BIENNIAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  CONVENTION  OP  AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direcUon 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 40,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  amcurring) ,  That  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  fortieth  blezmlal 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deiif.  held  In  Salem.  Oregon, 
In  June  19«1.  t>e  printed  with  Illustrations  as 
a  Senate  document,  and  that  four  thousand 
additional  copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


HEARING    OP   THE    INTERNAL    SE- 
CURITY  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 44.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  two  thousand  copies  each 
of  translations  into  the  Spanish.  French,  and 
Italian  languages  of  a  hearing  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  on  June  2, 
1961,  containing  the  testimony  of  Richard 
Helms,  assistant  director.  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  on  the  subject  of  Commu- 
nist forgeries. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXPENSES  OP  INVESTIGATION  CON- 
DUCTED BY  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 


ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 453,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  the  Investi- 
gation and  study  to  be  conducted  by  the 
select  committee  created  by  H.  Res.  403,  not 
to  exceed  tSO.OOO,  Including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  Investigators,  attorneys, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assist- 
ants, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
thereof,  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

The  official  stenographers  to  committees 
may  be  used  at  all  meetings  held  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbla  unless  otherwise  officially 
engaged. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "♦60.000"  and 
Insert  "»40,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMEJTOING  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker  s  table  the  bill  (H.R.  6668)  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  annuities  based  on  retired  or 
retainer  pay,  and  for  other  puri>oses. 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows : 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  3,  4.  and  5,  and 
insert:  "That  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  title  of  chapter  73  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  'chapter    73. — RETIRED    SERVICEMAN'S 
FAMILY   PROTECTION    PLAN* 

"(2)  The  chapter  analysU  of  subtitle  A 
and  the  analysis  of  part  II  of  subtitle  A  are 
each  amended  by  Btrlklng  out  the  following 
Item: 

"  '73.  Annuities   Based  on  Retired  or 

Retainer  Pay 1431'  " 


and  Inserting  the  following  Item   In  place 
thereof : 

"  '73.  Retired    Serviceman's    Family 

Protection  Plan 1431"' 

Page  2,  lines  15  and  16,  strike  out  "he  is 
retired  or  granted  retired  or  retainer  pay." 
and  insert  "the  first  day  for  which  retired 
or  retainer  pay  is  granted." 

Page  3,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "he  retires 
or  becomes  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer 
pay"  and  Insert  "the  first  day  for  which 
retired  or  retainer  pay  is  granted." 

Page  3,  line  8,  strike  out  all  after  "if"  down 
to  and  Including  "revocation."  In  line  10 
and  Insert  "made  less  than  three  years  be- 
fore the  first  day  for  which  retired  or  retainer 
pay  Is  granted." 

Page  4,  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out  "becoming 
entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay."  and 
insert  "the  first  day  for  which  retired  or 
retainer  pay  is  granted,". 

Page  6,  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  "deduc- 
tions from  his  retired  or  retainer  pay"  and 
Insert  "amonnts  by  which  retired  or  retainer 
pay  is  reduced". 

Page  5,  line  7,  strike  out  "sentences"  and 
Insert  "sentence". 

Page  5,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  "This 
subsection  does  not  apply  to  actions  taken 
under  section  1445  of  this  title." 

Page  6,  line  7,  after  "chapter;"  Insert 
"and". 

Page  6,  line  23,  strike  out  "value"  and 
insert  "amount". 

Page  6,  line  24,  strike  out  "to  be". 

Page  7,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  "If  he 
were  to  retire  upon"  and  Insert  "the  first 
day  for  which  retired  or  retainer  pay  Is 
granted  were  to  be". 

Page  7,  line  16,  after  "of"  insert  "enact- 
ment of". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  LOAN  OP  NAVAL  VES- 
SELS TO  FRIENDLY  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HM.  7726)  to 
authorize  the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to 
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friendly  foreign  countries  and  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now 
in  existence,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Page  a,  line  18,  after  "emergency"  Insert 
"as  a  replacement  tor  a  ship,  covered  under 
an  existing  loan,  lost  by  enemy  action  or 
an  act  of  God". 

Page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  all  after  "gov- 
ernment" down  to  and  Including  "loan" 
In  line  14. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  does  not  in  any 
way  increase  the  number  of  ships  to  be 
loaned? 

Mr.  HARDY.  It  does  not  increase  the 
number  of  ships-  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  tightens  the  matter  up  a  little  because 
of  the  conditions  which  are  imposed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

The  Senate  admendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Private  Calendar  day. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  individual 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MIN-SUN  CHEN 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  316)  for 
the  relief  of  Min-Sun  Chen. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GIUSEPPE  ANTKI.LO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1352) 
for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe  Aniello. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSTANTINOS  GEORGIOU 
STAVROPOULOS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  262)  for 
the  relief  of  Constantinos  Georgiou 
Stavropoulos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpooes  of  sections  101(a)(a7)(A)  and 
206  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 


Constantinos  Oeorglou  Stavropouloe  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  minor  nat- 
ural-born alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
D.  Stavropoulos,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  natural  parents 
of  Constantinos  Oeorglou  Stavropoulos  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


NISHAN  DER  SIMONIAN 


GUISSEPPE  GLORIOSO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  263)  for 
the  relief  of  Guisseppe  Glorioso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  of  September  22.  1959 
(Public  Law  86-363).  Oulsseppe  Glorioso 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of 
section  4  of  that  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  FRANKLIN  LEONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  264)  for 
the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
Leong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  the  provisions  of  the  proviso 
to  section  201(a)  shall  not  be  applicable  is 
the  cases  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Leong, 
natives  of  Burma. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OLGA  G.  COUTSOUBINAS  AND  SPY- 
RIDON  G.  COUTSOUBINAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  553)  for 
the  relief  of  Olga  G.  Coutsoubinas  and 
Spyridon  G.  Coutsoubinas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Olga  O.  Coutsoubinas  and  Spy- 
ridon O.  Coutsoubinas  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fees. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  aliens  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  the  required 
numbers  from  the  appropriate  quota  or 
quotas  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  or 
quotas  aTb  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  592)  for 
the  rehef  of  Nishan  Der  Simonian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Ntshan  Der  Simonian  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural - 
born  alien  child  of  Bearge  M.  Hagoplan.  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  CHOW  CHXn  HA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1934)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chow  Chui  Ha. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARLIN  DAVID  ENGLISH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  6226) 
for  the  relief  of  Arlin  David  English. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Arlln 
David  English,  who  lost  United  SUtes  citi- 
zenship under  the  provisions  of  section  349 
(A)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1952,  may  be  naturalized  by  taking 
prior  to  one  year  after  the  effective  data  of 
this  Act,  before  any  court  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (2)  of  section  310  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  or  before  any  naturaliza- 
tion court  In  the  United  States,  the  oaths 
prescribed  by  section  337  of  the  said  Act. 
Prom  and  after  naturalization  under  this 
Act,  the  said  Arlln  David  English  shall  have 
the  same  citizenship  status  as  that  which 
existed  Immediately  prior  to  its  loss. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  4,  strike  out  "349(A)(3)" 
and  insert  "349(a)(3)". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PAUL  VASSOS   (PAVLOS  VEIZIS) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1720) 
for  the  relief  of  Paul  Vassos  (Pavlos 
Veizis) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
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Paul  Vassos  (Pavloe  Veizis)  shall  be  held  and 
lered  to  be  the  natural  bom  alien 
child  of  CharlM  O.  fimlttk.  a  cltlaen 
of  the  United  SUtee. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provlskMi  of 
section  212(a)  (17)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Paul  Vaaeoe  (Pavloe  Veizis) 
may  be  tevued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  Stetea  for  permanent  rcaldenee  if 
he  is  found  to  bs  otherwise  admissible  un- 
der the  provisions  of  that  Act:  Provided, 
That  this  exemption  ahaU  apply  only  to  a 
ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
thU  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  tlie  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

That  for  the  poirposes  of  the  Act  of  July 
14,  1960  (74  Stat.  504),  Paul  VasKM  (Pavloe 
Veizis)  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
eligible  for  parole  Into  the  United  States 
and  for  adjustment  of  his  status  as  provided 
In  that  Act. 


to 


The  committee  amendment  waa  agreed 

I. 

The  hill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  8EELAFIN  T.  ORTIZ 

The  CTerk  called  the  bin  (HJl.  5324) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Serafln  T.  Ortiz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RejfresentativM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Serafln  T.  Ortiz  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
realdence  as  of  June  22,   1055. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  6,  strike  out  "June  22,  1955" 
and  Insert  "June  23.  1955". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARIB  TALIAFERRO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  158)  to 
confer  upon  the  domestic  relations 
branch  of  the  municipal  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  determine  the  petition  for  adoption 
filed  by  Marie  Taliaferro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Jxirlsdlctlon  U  hereby  conferred  up>on  the 
domestic  relations  branch  of  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  hear, 
determine,  and  retKler  a  final  or  Interlocu- 
tory decree  of  adoption  upon,  the  petition 
for  adoption  filed  by  Marie  Taliaferro  and 
now  pending  before  such  court  (adoption 
numbered  A52-60>. 

(6)  Proceedings  for  the  determination  of 
such  petition  shall  be  in  the  same  maimer  as 


In  the  case  of  a  petition  for  adoption  regu- 
larly filed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  prescribe  and  regulate  the 
procedure  for  adoption  In  the  District  of 
Colimabia".  approved  June  8,  1954  (68  Stat. 
240) ,  except  that  the  provisions  of  section  4 
of  such  Act  providing  that  no  petition  shall 
be  considered  oy  the  court  unless  petition- 
er's spouse,  if  he  has  one.  Joins  In  the  peti- 
tion shall  not  be  applioable. 

Sac.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  directing  the  domestic  relations 
branch  of  the  miuiiclpal  court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  grant  the  petition  for 
adoption  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELATING  TO  DEPORTATION  OP 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
453)  relating  to  deportation  of  certain 
aliens,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  3.  strike  out  line  19. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OK  NYU  CHOI  (ANN  WOLLMAR) 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  29)  for  the 
relief  of  Ok  Nyu  Choi  (Ann  Wollmar) . 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  this  a  bill 
that  would  have  been  on  the  Private 
Calendar? 

Mr.  WALTER.  This  bill,  as  well  as 
the  other  bills,  would  have  been  on  the 
Private  Calendar.  They  have  all  been 
approved  unanimously  by  the  commit- 
tee and  they  come  within  the  category 
of  private  bills  that  we  always  pass. 
This  one  happens  to  be  an  adoption  pro- 
ceeding, involving  the  adoption  of  a 
minor  by  an  employee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration, 
formerly  stationed  abroad. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  not  being  derelict 
in  our  duty  in  this  particular  instance, 
because  we  have  not  even  seen  the  legis- 
lation. I  am  not  going  to  object,  but  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  assure  me  that 
so  far  as  my  obligation  is  concerned  here, 
I  am  fully  protected. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Well,  the  gentleman 
has  the  assurance  of  the  chairman  of  the 


Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality that  each  of  these  bills  comes 
within  the  category  of  bills  that  are 
passed  imanlmously.  They  are  all  Sen- 
ate bills  with  the  exception  of  one.  They 
are  called  up  now  because  of  an  agree- 
ment that  we  had  with  the  Senate  to 
call  their  bills  if  they  would  call  ours, 
and  I  trust  that  when  we  dispose  of 
these  bills,  the  Senate  will  do  the  same 
thing  for  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objecticm,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand from  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  WALTBt]  if  I  could  have 
his  attention,  that  there  are  a  number 
of  these  bills  which  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee intends  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  consideration  this  morning? 

Mr.  WALTER.  There  are  15  Senate 
bills,  and  1  House  bill  for  the  adoption 
of  a  minor  child  who  has  lived  in  the 
family  of  an  American  Army  oflacer  who 
has  just  received  orders  to  come  back 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  do  not  want  to  cre- 
ate the  impression  that  the  objectors  on 
this  side,  at  least,  in  any  way  question 
the  judgment  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, although  from  time  to  time  we  do 
find  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  ob- 
ject to  an  occasional  bill.  I  wonder, 
however,  if  the  gentleman  could  assure 
us  that  this  procedure  will  largely  end 
the  consideration  of  private  bills,  or  may 
we  atnticipate  others? 

Mr.  WALTER.  This  wiU  end  the  con- 
sideration of  private  bills  for  this  ses- 
sion, and  I  might  say  that  but  for  the 
urgency  in  each  one  of  these  cases  they 
would  not  be  called  up  today.  They 
come  within  the  category  of  this  case 
of  an  Army  oflBcer  coming  hcune,  and 
things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Ok  Nyu  Choi  (Ann  WoUmar)  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  upon  pajrment  of  the  required 
visa  fee :  Provided,  That  the  natxiral  parents 
of  the  said  Ok  Nyu  C9»ol  (Aim  Wollmar) 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


YOUNG  JEI  OH  AND  SOON  NEE  LEE 
Mr.   WALTER.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

imanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  547)  for  the 
relief  of  Young  Jei  Oh  and  Soon  Nee  Lee. 
The  Clerk  read  tbe  title  of  the  biU. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arui  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  children.  Young  Jel  Oh  and  Soon  Nee 
Lee,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
minor  alien  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
J.  Riddell,  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  no  natural  parent  of  the 
beneficiaries,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
shall  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MARIA  TRELA  TERPAK 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  976)  for  the 
relief  of  Maria  Trela  Terpak. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Maria  Trela  Terpak,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Terpak, 
Junior,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  natural  parents  of  the  said 
Maria  Trela  Terpak  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  priv- 
ilege, or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MARGHERITA  PERRELLI  D'AMICO 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1585)  for 
the  relief  of  Margherita  Ferrelli  D'Amico. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child,  Margherita  Ferrelli  D'Amico, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natu- 
ral-born alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent 
D'Amico,  both  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
said  Margherita  Ferrelli  D'Amico  shall  not, 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GIOVANNA  VmELLO 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1787)  for  the 
relief  of  Giovanna  Vitiello. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child.  Giovanna  Vitiello,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Antonio  Vitiello,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natu- 
ral parents  of  the  said  Giovanna  Vitiello 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PARES  SALEM  SALMAN  HAMARNEH 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1906)  for  the 
relief  of  Pares  Salem  Salman  Hamarneh. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am,erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child,  Fares  Salem  Salman  Hamar- 
neh, shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sami  Khalaf  Hamarneh,  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  the  said  Fares  Salem  Salman 
Hamarneh  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, by  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


KABALAN  FARRIS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2070)  for  the 
relief  of  Kabalan  Farris. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  September  22, 
1959  (Public  Law  86-363).  Kabalan  Farrls 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of 
section  4  of  that  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


YOKO  TAKAYASHIKI 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HH.  2640)  for 
the  relief  of  Yoko  Takayashiki. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27(A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Toko  Takayashiki,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Chief  Warrant  Officer  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  I.  Also,  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  the  natxiral  parents  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DAVID  LEW  HXHE 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1053)  for  the 
relief  of  David  Lew  Huie. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  David  Lew  Huie  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  RENEE  DERI 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1537)  for  the 
relief  of  Mrs.  Renee  Deri. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  bjf  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Renee  Deri  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  reduce  by  one  number  the  number  of 
refugees  who  may  be  paroled  into  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  sections  1  and  2(a)  of 
the  Act  of  July  14,  1960  (74  Stat.  504)  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


HELEN  HAROIAN 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1355)  for  the 
relief  of  Helen  Haroian. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  «/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(6)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Helen  Haroian  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  be 
admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  for  permanent 
residence  if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act 
under  such  conditions  and  controls  which 
the  Attorney  Genen^l,  after  consultation  with 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  may  deem  necessary 
to  impose:  Provided,  That  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  213  of  the  said  Act:  i4nd 
provided  further.  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  at  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  tableJ 


HERIPSHWE 


HOVNANIAN 


Mr.   WALTER.     Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1786)  for  the 
relief  of  Heripsime  Hovnanian. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
Be   it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding   the    provisions    of    paragraph 
(25)    of  section  2ja(a)    of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality   Act,   Heripsime   Hovnanian 
may   be  Issued  an  Immigrant   visa  and   ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence   If  she   la  found   to  be  otherwise 


admissible  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act: 
Provided,  That  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to 
grounds  for  exclusion  under  such  paragraph 
known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  At- 
torney General  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JOHANN  CZERNOPOLSKY 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1880)  for  the 
relief  of  Johann  Czernopolsky. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(6)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Johann  Czernopolsky  may  be  Issued  a  visa 
and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  If  he  Is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions 
of  such  Act,  under  such  conditions  and  con- 
trols which  the  Attorney  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
may  deem  necessary  to  imp>ose:  Provided, 
That  unless  the  beneficiary  is  entitled  to  care 
under  chapter  55,  title  10,  United  States 
Ckxle,  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 
be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  Pro- 
vided further.  That'  this  exemption  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MAX  HALECK 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1234)  for  the 
relief  of  Max  Haleck. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem^bled.  That,  for 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Max  Haleck  shall  be  held  to 
have  been  born  in  American  Samoa,  and  be 
regarded  as  residing  therein  on  February  16, 
1900,  and  shall  further  be  held  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  section  325  of  the  said  Act. 
and  he  may  be  naturalized  in  any  court 
having  naturalization  Jurisdiction. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  JOHN  LOPINTO  ARZAGA 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2118)  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  John  Lopinto  Arzaga. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  John  Lopinto  Arzaga 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of 
section  319(a)  of  that  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ANNEMARIE  HERRMANN 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1947)  for  the 
relief  of  Annemarie  Herrmann. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  and 
respect  for  him.  I  am  sure  he  knows 
that.  But  I  should  like  to  say  that  if  I 
am  back  here  next  year  I  do  not  see  how 
I  could  consent  to  permit  this  sort  of 
legislative  action  on  so  many  bills.  I 
took  the  time  to  read  the  Private  Calen- 
dar— and  I  do  not  mean  to  emphasize  the 
personal  pronoun — over  the  last  week- 
end. I  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  what  was 
contained  in  the  bills  passed  on  the 
House  Private  Calendar.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done 
in  all  these  bills.  I  am  relying  upon  the 
good  judgment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  so  are  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  But  in  the  future  I 
will  be  constrained  to  object  to  this  sort 
of  procedure  because  I  think  the  panels 
on  the  Private  Calendar  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  ought  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  look  at  these  bills.  I  say  that  again 
with  all  the  respect  in  the  world  for  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can 
say  to  the  gentleman  is  that  but  for  the 
unusual  conditions  surrounding  each  of 
these  cases  we  would  not  have  called  up 
these  Senate  bills  today.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  last  bill,  the  jserson  in- 
volved is  the  fiance  of  an  honorably  dis- 
charged airman  who  has  returned  from 
Germany  and  who  wants  to  bring  her 
here  with  him.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  should  wait  until  next  year  to  let 
him  do  that  or  not.  It  seemed  to  all  of 
us — and  it  came  out  of  the  committee 
unanimously,  as  did  all  these  bills — that 
these  cases  all  involved  urgency.  For 
that  reason  we  determined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  good  nature  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  call  the  bills  up 
today  in  this  fashion. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand.  If  it  had 
been  two  or  three  bills,  they  could  have 
been  explained.  I  am  not  going  to  ob- 
ject to  the  schedule  the  gentleman  has 
because  it  would  brealc  the  agreement 
he  has  with  the  other  body.  But  I  in- 
sist this  procedure  not  occiu-  again  next 
year. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion confronting  us  simply  means  that 
the  Senate  has  held  up  our  bills  to  the 
last  minute  and  now  they  are  sajrlng, 
"We  want  these  bills  passed  before  we 
pass  your  bills."  I  do  not  like  that  kind 
of  action. 

Mr.  WALTER.  That  is  part  of  the 
situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  held  up  quite 
a  few  Senate  bills  ourselves  in  order 
to  make  sure  they  acted  on  the  House 
bills.  Maybe  we  have  contributed  some- 
what to  this  situation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Annemaiie  Herrmann,  the 
flanc6e  of  Kenneth  D.  Hobble,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
visa  as  a  nonimmigrant  temporary  visitor 
for  a  period  of  three  months :  Provided,  That 
the  administrative  authorities  find  that  the 
said  Annemarie  Herrmann  Is  coming  to  the 
United  States  with  a  bona  fide  Intention  of 
being  married  to  the  said  Kenneth  D.  Hobble 
and  that  she  U  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  Immigration  laws.  In 
the  event  the  marriage  between  the  above- 
named  persons  does  not  occur  within  three 
months  after  the  entry  of  the  said  Anne- 
marie Herrmann,  she  shall  be  required  to 
dep«u-t  from  the  United  States  and  upon 
failure  to  do  so  shall  be  deported  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  sections  342  and 
243  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
In  the  event  that  the  marriage  between  the 
above-named  persons  shall  occur  within 
three  months  after  the  entry  of  the  said 
Annemarie  Herrmann,  the  Attorney  General 
is  autliorlzed  and  directed  to  record  the 
lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence  of 
the  said  Annemarie  Herrmann  as  of  the  date 
of  the  payment  by  her  of  the  required  visa 
fee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LOSSES  SUSTAINED  IN  CONVERT- 
ING FROM  STREET  RAILWAY 
TO     BUS     OPERATIONS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HM.  8652)  re- 
lating to  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
certain  losses  sustained  in  converting 
frwn  street  railway  to  bus  operations, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  with  amendments. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That — 

(a)  In  General. — In  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion which  sustained  a  net  operating  loss  for 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31,  1960,  and  before  January  1,  1959,  prin- 
cipally as  the  result  of  conversion  from 
street  railways  to  b\u  operations  with  re- 
spect to  part  or  all  of  the  company's  oper- 
ations, then  its  unused  conversion  loss  will 
be  subject  to  the  treatment  provided  in 
subsection  (c). 

(b)  Unxtsed  Conversion  Loss  Detinbo. — 
The  amount  of  the  unused  conversion  loss 
shall  be  the  aggregate  of  the  losses  for  years 
described  In  subsection  (a)  reduced  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  been  used  as  net  oper- 
ating loss  carryovers  or  carrybacks  to  reduce 
taxable  income  for  any  taxable  yecur  begin- 
ning before  January  1,  1960. 

(c)  Treatment  or  Undsrd  Conversion 
Loss. — If  a  taxpayer  has  an  unused  conver- 
sion loss,  then  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1959 

(1)  such  loss  sliaU  be  treated  as  a  net 
operating  loss  Incurred  in  the  latest  taxable 
year  which  began  before  January  1,  I960, 
and 

(2)  the  net  operating  losses  entering  such 
unused  conversion  loss  shall  not  otherwise 
be  talcen  into  account  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 172  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

This  subsection  shall  apply  only  for  years 
In  which  the  taxpayer  is  engaged  In  the 
furnishing  or  sale  of  transportation  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1503(c)(1)(A)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954). 

(d)  Recttlations. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  or  his  delegate,  may  prescribe  by 
regulation  such  rules  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  4.  5.  and  6.  and  in- 
sert : 

"(a)  In  Gxnerai.. — If  a  corporation  has  a 
net  operating  loss  for  the  taxable  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1953,  or  the  taxable  year 
ending  December  31.  1954,". 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "losses"  and  in- 
sert "net  operating  losses". 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  6  to  15.  inclusive, 
and  Insert : 

"(c)  TRSATUxirr  of  Unused  Conversion 
Loss — If  a  taxpayer  has  an  unused  conver- 
sion loss,  then  in  determining  the  amount 
of  the  net  operating  loss  carryover  from  the 
taxable  year  ending  December  31.  1959,  to 
each  of  the  5  taxable  years  following  such 
taxable  year  for  purposes  of  section  172  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  such  un- 
used conversion  loss  shall  be  treated  as  a  de- 
ductible loss  sustained  during  the  taxable 
year  ending  December  31.  1950." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MTT.T.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
IlUnois  [Mr.  Mason]  and  I  may  extend 
our  remarks  following  each  of  these  bills 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  explanation  of  them. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill. 
HJl.  8652,  which,  with  amendments,  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  provides  that 
in  the  case  of  a  net  operating  loss  sus- 
tained by  a  corporation  In  the  years  1953 
or  1954,  which  was  principally  the  re- 
sult of  the  conversion  from  street  rail- 
way to  bus  operations,  this  loss,  to  the 
extent  not  offset  against  income  in  the 
years  before  1960,  will  be  available  to 
the  corporation  as  a  net  operating  loss 
carryover  for  the  year  1960  and  the  4 
subsequent  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  present  law,  net 
operating  losses  incurred  in  1  year  may 
be  carried  back  to  the  three  immediately 
preceding  years  and  then,  to  the  extent 
not  absorbed  by  Income  realized  in  those 
years,  may  be  carried  forward  to  the  5 
succeeding  years  after  the  year  in  which 
the  losses  occurred.  In  effect,  this  pro- 
vides a  limited  averaging  device  to  pro- 
vide relief  in  situations  where  business 
income  fluctuates  markedly,  since  most 
companies  earn  sufficient  income  during 
the  carryback  and  carryover  period  to 
absorb  most  of  any  business  losses 
against  business  income. 

As  Members  of  the  House  are  no  doubt 
aware,  rapid  transit  companies  in  recent 
years  have  been  faced  with  a  special 
problem  due  to  the  very  large  losses  they 
have  Incurred  In  converting  from  street- 
car to  bus  operations.  Ordinarily,  these 
conversion  losses  are  spread  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  so  that  a  sufficiently  long 
period  will  be  available  to  insure  that 
these  losses  may  be  offset  against  income 
of  other  years.  However,  a  situation 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  your  com- 
mittee in  which  the  conversion  from 
streetcar  operations  to  bus  operations 
was  completed  in  an  18-month  period. 
As  a  result  of  the  concentration  of  losses 
in  this  short  period,  the  carryback  and 
carryover  period  available  to  the  corpo- 
ration was  too  short  to  permit  these 
losses  to  be  absorbed  by  income  realized 
during  the  carryover  period.  Your  com- 
mittee was  advised  that  this  imprudent 
concentration  of  conversion  losses  in  a 
short  period  was  attributable  to  com- 
pany mismanagement  which  failed  to 
follow  the  advice  of  financial  counsel  to 
the  effect  that  the  looses  were  of  such 
a  magnitude  that  they  could  not  be  ab- 
sorbed within  the  carryforward  perkxi 
provided  under  our  tax  laws. 

Your  committee  bellf'ves  that  in  cases 
of  this  type,  where  ordinary  prudent 
management  would  have  spread  the  con- 
version over  a  number  of  years,  the  ex- 
tension of  a  longer  carryforward  of  any 
unused  conversion  losses  attributable  to 
a  situation  of  this  sort  is  justified.  This 
treatment  seems  warranted  in  view  of 
the  serious  problem  faced  by  rapid  tran- 
sit systems  because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
our  mass  transportation  systems.  More- 
over, It  Is  likely  that  the  users  of  this 
particular  transportation  service  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  up  this  company's 
unused  conversion  losses  In  the  form  of 
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increased  fares  unless  the  company  is 
permitted  to  utilize  such  losses  as  an  off- 
set against  income  in  future  years. 

The  bill,  H.R.  8652.  provides  that  any 
unused  conversion  losses  that  are  prin- 
cipally attributable  to  the  conversion 
from  streetcar  to  bus  operation  shall  be 
considered  a  net  op>erating  loss  which 
may  be  offset  against  income  for  the 
year  1960  and  the  4  subsequent  years. 
However,  this  treatment  is  to  apply  only 
for  years  in  which  the  taxpayer  is  en- 
gaged in  furnishing  or  sale  of  transporta- 
tion on  an  intrastate,  suburban,  munic- 
ipal or  interurban  transit  system  in  a 
situation  in  which  the  rates  for  such 
transportation  must  be  approved  by  a 
governmental  unit,  a  public  service  or 
public  utility  commission,  or  some  sim- 
ilar governmental  entity. 

In  the  particular  case  brought  to  your 
committee's  attention,  there  is  an  unu.sed 
conversion  loss  of  some  $5  million  for 
the  years  1953  and  1954  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  based  upon  anticipated  rev- 
enues of  the  company  involved,  from  $2 
to  $3  miUion  of  this  loss  may  be  offset 
against  income  tn  the  additional  5-year 
carryover  period  provided  under  the  bill. 

I  should  point  out  that  had  this  con- 
version been  made  under  prudent  man- 
agement, the  company  would  have  been 
able  to  offset  its  losses  against  income 
under  present  law  and  would  have  not 
needed  legislation.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  had  this  situation  prevailed, 
the  effect  on  revenue  would  be  the  same 
as  that  proposed  here. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
of  our  Nation's  urban  areas  the  mass 
transportation  companies  have  been 
confronted  with  a  special  problem  that 
has  arisen  from  the  substantial  income 
losses  that  have  been  incurred  in  con- 
verting from  streetcar  to  bus  operation. 
The  magnitude  of  such  losses  has 
prompted  the  transit  company  manage- 
ment in  the  respective  cities  to  spread 
the  conversion  over  a  period  of  many 
years  so  that  sufficient  income  will  be 
realized  to  absorb  the  losses  under  the 
net  operating  loss  provisions  of  our  tax 
law.  It  will  be  recalled  that  under  ex- 
isting law  the  net  operating  loss  carry- 
back and  carryforward  provides  that 
business  losses  incurred  in  1  year  can  be 
carried  back  to  the  3  prior  years  and 
then  carried  forward  to  the  5  succeeding 
years. 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
that  one  transit  company  has  been  un- 
able to  offset  Its  losses  against  income 
because  of  fraudulent  acts  on  the  part 
of  its  previous  management.  In  the  case 
of  this  particular  transit  company  the 
conversion  from  streetcars  to  buses  was 
completed  within  an  18-month  period. 
Information  was  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  indicating 
that  the  conversion  in  this  short  period 
of  time  was  a  part  of  the  scheme  of 
fraudulent  acts  by  the  previous  man- 
agement. 

The  company  involved  has  since  been 
reorganized  and  those  guilty  of  the 
fraudulent    acts   have    been    punished. 


However,  the  tax  consequences  of  the 
conversion  from  streetcars  to  buses  in 
the  18-month  period  could  not  be  un- 
done. To  assist  the  new  company  to 
maintain  itself  in  a  solvent  condition 
and  to  make  available  to  that  company 
a  tax  consequence  that  ordinarily  would 
have  been  available  to  a  company  under 
prudent  management,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  approved  the  bill 
which  has  just  passed  the  House  to  pro- 
vide that  in  the  case  of  net  operating 
losses  incurred  in  the  calendar  years  1953 
and  1954  which  primarily  resulted  from 
a  conversion  from  streetcar  to  bus  op- 
erations, an  additional  5-year  carry- 
forward will  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  that  this 
legislation  should  be  approved. 


CREDIT  AGAINST  ESTATE  TAX  FOR 
TAX  ON  CERTAIN  PRIOR  TRANS- 
FERS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  7859)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939  to  provide  a  credit  against  the  es- 
tate tax  for  Federal  estate  taxes  paid  on 
certain  prior  transfers  in  the  case  of 
decedents  dying  after  December  31, 1947, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  could  not  take  just  1  minute  or 
maybe  2.  if  necessary,  to  let  the  less-in- 
formed Members  of  the  House  know  just 
what  these  bills  may  do. 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill.  H.R.  7859,  which 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939  to  provide  a  credit  against  the  es- 
tate tax  for  Federal  estate  taxes  paid  on 
certain  prior  transfers  in  the  case  of 
decedents  dying  after  December  31, 
1947.  During  the  last  Congress,  a  sim- 
ilar bill  was  unanimously  passed  by  the 
House. 

Section  812(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1939  provided  a  deduction  in 
computing  estate  tax,  as  distinguished 
from  a  credit,  for  the  value  of  property 
left  to  a  decedent  within  5  years  of  his 
death  if  such  property  had  been  taxed 
as  a  part  of  the  estate  of  the  donor- 
decedent  or  had  been  subject  to  gift  tax. 
However,  because  of  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  interrelationship  of  section 
812(c)  and  the  marital  deduction  pro- 
vided by  section  812(e) ,  no  deduction  for 
prior-taxed  property  was  allowed  to  the 
extent  that  property  in  question  ex- 
ceeded 50  percent  of  the  decedent's  es- 
tate and  had  been  acquired  from  the 
decedent's  spouse.  As  a  result,  double 
taxation  resulted  where  more  than  50 
percent  of  a  decedent's  estate  was  ac- 


quired from  his  spouse,  because  no  mari- 
tal deduction  had  been  allowed  to  the 
extent  of  the  excess  over  50  percent.  To 
eliminate  this  double  taxation,  the  1954 
code  in  section  2013  provided  a  credit, 
which  was  in  turn  extended  to  estates 
of  decedents  dying  after  December  31, 
1951,  and  before  August  16,  1954,  by 
Public  Law  417,  84th  Congress. 

H.R.  7859  will  extend  the  treatment 
provided  by  Public  Law  417  to  the  estates 
of  decedents  dying  after  December  31, 
1949,  in  cases  where  the  death  of  the 
husband  or  wife  of  the  decedent  occurred 
within  3  years  of  the  decedent's  death 
but  after  December  31,  1947.  By  so  do- 
ing, H.R.  7859  will  eliminate  cases  of 
hardship  which  have  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  since  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  417. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation.  It  was 
very  enlightening,  and  I  am  certain 
every  Member  of  the  House  understands 
the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
814  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  is 
hereby  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  "December  31,  1951"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1949"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "within  two  years" 
wherever  appearing  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "after  December  31.  1947.  and  within 
three  years";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  Reduction  or  CREorr  in  certain 
cases. — If  the  transferor  predeceased  the  de- 
cedent by  more  than  two  years,  the  credit 
shall  be  80  percent  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  (1) 
and  (2)." 

Sec.  2.  A  timely  claim  based  upon  a  deduc- 
tion for  property  previously  taxed  under 
section  812(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939  may  be  deemed  to  be  a  claim  based 
upon  a  credit  for  prior  taxed  property  under 
section  814  of  such  Act  as  amended  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  No  interest  shall  be  allowed  or 
paid  on  any  overpayment  resulting  from  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation would  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1939  to  provide  that  a  credit 
would  be  available  against  the  estate  tax 
for  estate  taxes  i>aid  on  certain  prior 
transfers  in  the  case  of  decedents  dying 
after  December  31,  1947. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1954 
code,  the  1939  code  provided  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  estate  for  the  value  of 
property  left  to  a  decedent  within  5 
years  of  his  death  where  such  property 
was  taxed  as  part  of  the  estate  of  a 
prior  decedent.  However,  where  such 
property  passed  to  a  spouse,  the  1939 
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code  deduction  under  certain  circum- 
stances resulted  in  the  double  taxation 
of  such  property  for  estate  tax  purposes 
and  as  a  consequence  the  Congress  sub- 
stituted a  credit  for  this  deduction  in  the 
1954  code.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
1954  code  was  prospective  in  its  applica- 
tion. However,  in  1966  the  Congress  rec- 
ognized that  a  hardship  resulted  from 
limiting  this  credit  to  cases  coming  un- 
der the  1954  code  and  as  a  consequence 
Public  Law  417  of  the  84th  Congress 
made  the  1954  code  change  applicable 
to  years  coming  under  the  1939  code 
provided  the  current  decedent  died  after 
December  31,  1951. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  which  has  just 
passed  the  House  is  to  make  that  code 
change  aiH>licable  to  estates  of  decedents 
dying  after  December  31,  1949,  so  that 
the  credit  would  be  available  where  the 
death  of  the  first  spouse  occurred  within 
3  years  prior  to  the  death  of  the  sur- 
viving spouse  but  after  December  31. 
1947.  In  addition  the  bill  would  provide 
that  where  the  deaths  of  the  husband 
and  wife  occurred  more  than  2  years 
apart,  the  credit  for  prior  estate  taxes 
would  be  80  percent  instead  of  100  per- 
cent. 

This  legislation  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  it  is  appropriate  that  it 
should  paiss  the  House  at  this  time. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  FEDERAL 
FIREARMS  ACT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1750)  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  Firearms  Act, 
which  was  also  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act,  as  amended 
(52  Stat.  1250;  15  U.S.C.  901-909).  Is  further 
amended  by  repealing  paragraph  (6).  by 
deleting  the  words  "crime  of  violence"  in 
paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year",  and  by 
renumbering  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  as 
paragraphs  (6)  and  (7). 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  words  "crime  of  violence"  in 
subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  'crime  punishable 
by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl, 
S.  1750,  would  expand  the  scope  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
which  deal  with  prohibiting  the  trans- 
portation of  firearms  and  ammunition 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  As 
passed  by  the  other  body,  this  bill  is 
Identical  to  the  bUl,  HM.  7191.  which 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  present  law,  it  is 
unlawful  for  any  person  who  is  a  fugitive 
from  justice  with  respect  to,  or  who  is 
under  iiMiictn^nt  for  or  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence,  to  ship 
or  receive  firearms  or  ammunition  in 
mterstate  or  foreign  commerce.  The 
term  "crime  of  violence"  includes  the 
more  serious  criminal  offenses  such  as 
murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  mayhem, 
and  the  like.  Under  present  law,  it  is 
also  unlawful  for  anyone  to  ship  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  to  any  such  person 
if  the  shipper  has  knowledge  or  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  recipient 
is  within  the  prohibited  category. 

The  bill,  S.  1750,  would  expand  this 
prohibited  category  to  include  F>ersons 
indicted,  convicted,  or  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice with  respect  to  any  crime  that  is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
exceeding  1  year.  Imprisonment  for  this 
period  of  time  is  the  Federal  standard  of 
what  constitutes  a  felony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  to  strengthen 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  in  this  regard 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  as  an  aid 
to  Federal  law  enforcement  oflBcers  in 
their  effort  on  organized  crime.  The  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  of  America  is  also 
on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
existing  law  there  is  a  prohibition  on  the 
shipnnent  of  firearms  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  by  persons  under  in- 
dictment or  convicted  of  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence. In  addition  there  is  a  prohibitio.n 
in  the  receipt  of  firearms  by  persons  con- 
victed of  such  crimes  or  by  fugitives 
seeking  to  avoid  prosecution  for  such 
crimes  or  endeavoring  to  avoid  giving 
testimony  in  any  criminal  proceedings. 
These  prohibitions  apply  under  a  defi- 
nition of  the  terra  "crime  of  violence"  to 
certain  prescribed  offenses. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  so  as 
to  make  the  prohibitions  to  which  I  have 
referred  applicable  to  persons  indicted, 
convicted,  or  fleeing  as  a  consequence  of 
any  crime  which  measures  up  to  the 
Federal  standard  of  a  felony. 

The  committee  was  unanimous  in 
favorably  reporting  this  legislation. 


IMPOSITION  OF  TIRE  TAX  ON  TIRES 
DELIVERED  TO  MANUFACTURER'S 
RETAIL  OUTLET 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  (HH.  221)  to 
amend  section  4071  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  which  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  with  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4071  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on  tires  and  inner 
tubes)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 


tions (b)  and  (c)  as  (c)  and  (d)  and  by  In- 
serting after  subsection  (a)  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(b)  Spccui.  Hjjim  ros  MxirvTACTunxaa 
Who  Sxu.  at  Rstail.^ — Undar  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
if  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  Importer 
of  any  tire  or  inner  tube  delivers  such  tire 
or  tube  to  a  retail  store  or  outlet  of  such  man- 
ufacturer, producer,  or  Importer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  sold  by  htm  at  retail,  he  shall 
be  liable  for  tax  under  subsection  (a)  in  re- 
spect of  such  tire  or  tube  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  it  had  been  sold  at  the  time  it 
was  delivered  to  such  retaU  store  or  outlet. 
This  eubEectlon  shall  not  apply  to  an  article 
in  respect  of  which  tax  has  been  imposed 
by  subsection  (a).  Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  an  article  in  respect  of  which  tax 
has  l>een  imposed  by  this  subsection." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  flrat  day  of  the 
first  calendar  month  which  begins  more 
than  20  days  after  the  date  on  which  this 
Act  is  enacted. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4226  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  floor  stocks 
taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Tax  on  CnTAiN  Tnxa  and  Tvwma. — 
On  tmy  tire  or  Inner  tube  which,  on  the 
flrst  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which 
begins  more  than  20  days  after  the  daUi 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  is  held 
at  a  retail  store  or  outlet  of  the  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  Importer  of  such  tire  or 
tube  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  by  him 
at  retail,  he  shall  l>e  liable  for  tax  under 
section  4071(a)  In  the  same  manner  as  if 
such  tire  or  inner  tube  had  been  sold  by  him 
on  such  flrst  day.  This  subsection  shaU  not 
apply  to  an  article  In  respect  of  which  tax 
has  t>een  imposed  by  section  4071  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964.  Such  section 
4071  shall  not  apply  to  an  article  In  respect 
of  which  tax  has  been  Imposed  by  this  sub- 
section." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  Une  I  strike  out  "outlet"  and  Insert 
"retail  outlet". 

Page  2,  line  2.  strike  out  "for  the  purpofe 
of  being  sold  by  him  at  retail". 

Page  2.  Une  11,  strike  out  "month"  and 
Insert  "quartet". 

Page  2  line  19,  strike  out  "month"  and 
Insert  "quarter". 

Page  2.  line  21.  strike  out  "outlet"  and 
Insert  "retail  outlet". 

Page  2,  line  23,  strike  out  "for  the  purpoee 
of  being  sold  by  him  at  retaU". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  221. 
which  was  introduced  by  our  colleague 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  Honorable  Burr  P.  Harrison,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  which,  with  amendments,  was 
unanimously  reported  by  your  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  provides  that 
if  a  manufacturer  of  tires  and  tubes  de- 
livers such  items  to  a  retail  store  or  out- 
let that  is  owned  by  such  manufacturer, 
the  excise  tax  on  such  items  Is  to  be  im- 
posed at  the  time  of  delivery. 

Under  present  law,  the  manufacturer's 
excise  tax  In  such  a  situation  is  not  im- 
posed until  the  items  are  sold  by  the 
manufacturer  from  his  retail  store  or 
outlet.  This  permits  manufacturers 
who  have  their  own  retail  outlets  to 
accumulate  an  inventory  of  items  at  such 
outlets  without  having  paid  tax  thereon 
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whereas  competing  independent  dealers 
are  only  able  to  accumulate  such  an  in- 
ventory after  tax  has  been  paid. 

The  bill  removes  the  competitive  dis- 
crimination against  independent  deal- 
ers in  this  situation  by  providing  for  the 
imposition  of  tax  on  the  manufacturer 
at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  items 
to  their  retail  stores  or  outlets.  Deliv- 
ery to  a  "retail  store  or  outlet"  Includes 
delivery  to  the  Immediate  vicinity  of 
such  locations  for  use  therein,  such  as 
to  a  local  warehouse,  and  so  forth.  The 
bill  also  imposes  a  floor  stock  tax  on  tires 
and  tubes  held  at  manufacturer-owned 
retail  outlets  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  bill  on  the  flrst  day  of  the  flrst  cal- 
endar quarter  beginning  more  than  20 
days  after  enactment. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  bill  will  result 
In  a  nonrecurring  revenue  gain  of  about 
$2  million. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation which  has  just  passed  the  House 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
60  as  to  provide  that  the  manufacturer's 
excise  tax  on  tires  and  inner  tubes  in  the 
case  of  manufacturer-o^Tied  retail 
stores  will  be  Imposed  at  the  time  of  de- 
livery to  such  stores  rather  than  at  the 
time  the  articles  are  sold. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
seek  to  eliminate  an  existing  tax  In- 
equity that  affects  the  competitive  sit- 
uation existing  between  manufactm*er- 
owned  stores  and  independent  tire 
dealers. 

The  legislation  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  it  is  appropriate  that  it 
should  be  favorably  considered  by  the 
House. 


TO    ESTABLISH    A    U.S.    ARMS 
CONTROI    AGENCY 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  462)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Conunittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJR. 
9118)  to  establish  a  tTnited  States  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  blU  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rlM  and  report  the  bUl  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previoiu  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recoQunlt. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Evi- 
dently a  quorum  U  not  present. 
CVn 1280 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  215] 

Alexander  Frazler  PUcher 

Anfuao  OoodeU  Plmle 

Arends  Oray  PoweU 

Ayres  Hall  Rabaut 

Bass,  Tenn.  Harrison.  Va.  Raiiu 

BAtUn  Hubert  Rfeece 

BeU  Hoeven  Reuas 

Berry  Icbord,  Mo.  Roosevelt 

Blltch  Johnson.  Wis.  St.  George 

Boggs  Jones.  Ala.  Saund 

Buckley  Jones.  Ifo.  Scherer 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Kearns  SheUey 

Carey  Kllbum  Short 

Cellar  Laird  Slkes 

Church  McDonou^  Slier 

Colmer  M&cGregor  Spence 

Cooley  Martin,  Nebr.  Thompson,  La. 

Dagua  Michel  Thomi>son,  N  J. 

Dent  Miller.  N.T.  Vinson 

Derwinskl  Morrison  Weaver 

Dooley  Moulder  Westland 

Dowdy  Norrell  Willis 

Parbateln  O'Brien.  N.Y.  Younger 

Fisher  Osmers  Zelenko 

Fogarty  Pelly 

Ford  Pfost 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  356  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  /consent,  f  urthef  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEHlx  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 

Mr.    JOELSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 

Friday,  on  rollcall  No.  208  I  was  absent. 

1  should  like  the  Record  to  indicate  that 
had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

TO  ESTABLISH  A  U.S.  ARMS 
CONTROL  AGENCY 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  fol- 
lowing which  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  462  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  9118, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Arms  Control 
Agency.  The  resolution  provides  for  an 
open  rule,  waiving  points  of  order,  with 

2  hours  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  9118  does  not  reflect  any  inten- 
tion that  the  United  States  give  a  higher 
priority  to  disarmament  than  to  defense, 
or  that  we  Intend  to  disarm  In  the  face 
of  a  military  threat. 

We  believe  that  the  day  will  come 
when  it  will  be  possible  to  assure  our  own 
security  and  world  peace  with  only  a 
fraction  of  the  manpower  and  the  re- 
sources now  devoted  to  military  func- 
tions. It  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  our  policy  to  hasten  the  realization 
of  this  objective. 

At  the  same  time  we  do  not  Intend  to 
disarm  when  such  a  course  will  endanger 
our  security. 

The  horrors  of  nuclear  warfare,  com- 
bined with  the  existence  of  the  United 


Nations  to  focus  world  opinion  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament  and  to  facili- 
tate negotiation,  assure  that  the  United 
States  will  be  Increasingly  concerned 
with  problems  of  the  limitation,  reduc- 
tion, and  control  of  armaments. 

These  problems  are  complex  and 
highly  technical,  involving  considera- 
tions of  scientific  development,  foreign 
policy,  and  military  strategy.  We  can 
br3t  assure  that  our  security  will  not  be 
endangered  If  we  are  able  to  bring  to 
bear  on  these  problems  all  of  the  perti- 
nent knowledge  and  skill  which  we 
possess. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  provide 
the  organization  and  the  resources  to 
accomplish  this  objective,  not  In  the 
belief  that  disarmament  is  Just  around 
the  comer,  but  to  make  sure  that  what 
we  do  is  consistent  with  our  ultimate 
objective  as  well  as  with  our  security. 

Functions  authorized  to  be  performed 
by  the  Agency  Include: 

First.  Research  with  regard  to  such 
matters  as  nuclear  disarmament  pro- 
posals, regional  disarmament  plans,  the 
appropriate  structure  of  international 
control  organizations,  measures  for  the 
control  of  conventional  forces  and  arms, 
techniques  for  monitoring  missiles  and 
other  weapons  delivery  systems,  avoid- 
ance of  war  by  accident  or  miscalcula- 
tion, and  methods  of  preventing  surprise 
attack  and  many  other  problems. 

Second.  Negotiation  for  treaties  relat- 
ing to  arms  control  and  disarmament, 
supplying  personnel  for  delegations  en- 
gaged in  negotiations,  communicating 
instructions  to  delegations  during  nego- 
tiations, and  drafting  treaty  language. 

Third.  Supplying  information  con- 
cerning UJS.  disarmament  proposals  and 
guiding  the  US.  Information  Agency's 
disarmament  information  programs. 

Fourth.  Preparation  for  or,  as  may  be 
authorized  by  law.  operation,  direction, 
or  otherwise  assuming  responsibility  for 
VS.  participation  in  Inspection  and 
control  systems  which  may  result  from 
UJS.  disarmament  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  462. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  462  author- 
izes consideration  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  of  the  biU  H.R.  9118.  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate.  This  is  an  open  rule, 
with  the  exception  that  points  of  order 
are  waived,  which  I  understand  Is  neces- 
sary because  there  Is  involved  some 
transfer  of  funds. 

H.R.  9118  I  think  started  out  with  a 
number  of  other  bills  as  more  or  less  a 
disarmament  agency.  H.R.  9118  now  is 
entitled  "To  Establish  a  XJS.  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency."    It  will  be  a  new  agency. 

It  would  appear  to  me  from  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  from  reading  the  bill  &nd  the  re- 
port that  this  will  be  a  rather  elaborate 
setup.  They  will  start  out,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  with  a  Director,  an  Assistant 
Director,  and  four  Deputy  Assistant  Di- 
rectors, anticipating  probably  about  243 
employees,  an  authorization  of  $10  mil- 
lion, with  the  anticipation  that  some  $6 
millioQ  will  probably  be  used  the  flrst 
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year.  It  can  grow  like  Topsy.  As  a 
new  agency,  it  is  almost  unlimited  under 
the  language  of  the  bill.  I  am  informed 
there  will  be  some  amendments  offered 
thereto.  Possibly  they  will  improve  the 
measure,  if  possible. 

We  are  placed  again  in  a  position 
something  like  the  juvenile  delinquency 
bill.  If  we  oppose  a  measure  like  this 
we  may  be  accused  of  being  against 
motherhood  or  in  favor  of  sin.  There 
Is  no  one  in  this  body  or  In  the  United 
States  that  is  not  in  favor  of  arms  con- 
trol, that  is  not  in  favor  of  disarmament. 
We  want  to  do  everything  we  can.  If 
$10  million  would  do  that  we  would  cer- 
tainly proceed  immediately  to  spend  that 
or  a  much  larger  sum  if  we  could  have 
any  certainty  in  our  minds  we  could 
accomplish  that  purpose. 

I  personally  feel  that  until  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  all  the  people  that  follow 
him  will  say  to  the  world :  "Yes.  I  want 
peace:  we  will  disarm,  we  will  have  an 
appropriate  inspection  system."  Until 
that  time  comes  I  am  unable  to  see  In 
my  own  mind  that  we  will  be  able  to 
have  appropriate  arms  control.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  must  look  forward  to 
these  things.  I  believe,  and  try  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  world  and  at  least  indicate 
that  we  are  in  favor  of  arms  control. 

I  rather  think  that  under  the  present 
setup  of  the  last  administration  and  this 
one — they  have  been  working  on  this — 
they  probably  in  my  opinion  should  be 
able  to  handle  it.  but  the  testimony  in- 
dicates that  they  want  to  have  this  sep- 
arate Agency.  As  I  understand,  it  will 
not  be  under  the  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  It  has  a  sort  of  tie-in 
with  the  State  Department  and  with  the 
President. 

Personally,  I  find  myself  a  bit  con- 
fused. We  passed  a  defense  bill,  the 
largest  in  our  history.  Subsequently, 
President  Kennedy  made  a  speech  re- 
questing more  money.  In  conference  we 
added  several  billions  more.  Following 
the  defense  bill  we  passed  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  We  will  have  a  conference  re- 
port probably  Thursday  on  that,  with 
several  more  billions  of  new  money. 
Then  we  had  a  Peace  Corps.  That  is 
in  conference.  There  will  be  a  large 
nimiber  of  employees  in  that  new 
agency — defense  on  the  one  side  and  now 
the  Peace  Corps  to  go  out  and  handle  the 
authority  that  that  particular  bill  gives 
to  them.  Now  we  come  along  with  this 
Arms  Control  Agency,  a  new  setup,  to 
try  to  control  arms.  Then  following  this 
bill  we  will  have  a  resolution  which  will 
permit  the  waiving  of  the  60-day  waiting 
period  so  that  the  agreement  recently 
entered  into  between  President  Kennedy 
and  Prance  can  take  immediate  effect 
and  we  can  send  our  atomic  weapons 
over  to  Prance  for  possible  necessary 
use  over  there.  So  I  do  not  wonder  that 
some  of  us  find  ourselves  confused,  and 
undoubtedly  many  of  the  public  are  also 
confused. 

I  find  further  confusion  on  my  part 
that  one  of  my  constituents.  Maxine 
Miller,  a  writer,  teacher,  and  lecturer, 
who  has  spent  a  good  many  years  assist- 
ing the  Government  of  Iran,  was  recent- 
ly awarded  the  highest  medal  of  Iran, 
for  having  written  a  book  about  Iian  en- 
Utled  "Bright  Blue  Beads."    It  is  a  best- 


seller. She  went  over  there  and  it  was 
presented  to  her,  the  only  time  a  woman 
has  received  such  a  medal.  During  the 
10  days  she  was  over  there  being  enter- 
tained by  the  Shah  and  royalty,  and  so 
forth,  not  once  did  any  member  of  our 
American  Embassy  contact  her.  attend 
any  of  the  meetings,  or  express  any  in- 
terest at  all.  It  was  quite  embarrass- 
ing to  the  Shah  and  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment. They  brought  it  to  her  attention 
and  they  brought  It  to  the  attention  of 
some  of  us  over  here,  because  if  in  our 
country  we  had  extended  such  an  honor 
to  one  of  their  citizens  their  Embassies 
and  all  the  officials  would  have  attended 
and  expressed  appreciation  to  the  U.S. 
Government  for  doing  it. 

At  the  same  time  while  they  were  over 
there,  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  was  show- 
ing certain  television  programs.  One  of 
them  was  the  program  "The  Untouch- 
ables." The  people  in  Iran  who  have 
television,  saw  it.  Immediately  they 
went  to  the  Millers  and  said,  "If  that  is 
the  way  you  operate  in  the  United  States, 
we  fail  to  see  how  you  or  the  Peace  Corps 
or  anything  else  from  the  United  States 
can  help  us,  if  those  are  the  conditions 
in  the  United  States." 

So  I  find  myself  confused  with  the 
State  Department  and  with  the  USIS 
and  the  USIA  in  these  particular  pro- 
grams. Yet.  here  we  are  now  attempting 
to  establish  a  new  agency  to  control 
arms.  I.  however,  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule.  I  think  there  will  possibly 
be  some  objection  to  the  bill  and  some 
amendments  offered.  With  that  in 
mind,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  leg- 
islation is  one  of  those  rather  odd  meas- 
ures which  comes  before  the  Congress 
ever  so  often.  It  is  for  a  very,  very  great 
objective,  and,  of  course,  its  purpose  is 
seeking  to  find  a  way  to  disarm  and  to 
bring  about  peace  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
bill  which  is  difficult  to  vote  against. 
Yet,  as  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  stated,  the  measure  does  carry  within 
it  a  number  of  provisions  which  are  ques- 
tionable, to  say  the  least. 

It  is  my  understanding  there  will  be 
offered  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
when  the  appropriate  times  comes  sev- 
eral amendments  to  correct  or  even  de- 
lete certain  sections  of  this  bill.  Per- 
sonally. I  expect  to  offer  one  amendment 
that  would  delete  the  section  which 
would  authorize  this  new  Agency  to  set 
up  a  publicity  branch  in  the  United 
States  to  propagandize  the  American 
people.  If  we  need  to  do  any  propa- 
gandizing, we  should  propagandize  for- 
eign peoples  rather  than  our  own. 

Of  course,  it  is  realized  by  all  of  us 
who  have  been  here  for  some  time  that 
ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  these 
same  kind  of  activities  have  been  under- 
way through  different  officials,  commit- 
tees, or  persons.  Down  at  the  White 
House,  in  the  Office  of  the  President,  we 
have  had  special  Presidential  assistants 
or  commissioners  named  to  arrange  and 
attend  conferences  in  the  attempt  to 
obtain  some  sort  of  disarmament  or  arms 
limitation  agreement,  to  get  something 
down  in  black  and  white  by  which  all  na- 
tions might  be  bound.  I  realize  fully  we 


have  just  recently,  through  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Cloy,  the  representative  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  Moscow,  to  dis- 
cuss arms  control  or  disarmament  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev  and  other  Russians.  Of 
course,  It  Is  well  known  to  all  of  us  that 
Russia  has  consistently  and  constantly 
propagandized  the  world  as  to  how 
Russia  seeks  peace  and  seeks  disarma- 
ment, but  the  Russians  always  have  been 
unwilling  to  agree  to  any  sort  of  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  many  representatives 
of  this  country  to  set  up  a  system  of  in- 
spection that  would  guarantee  no  nation, 
no  country,  no  peoples  could  possible  vio- 
late any  disarmament  or  arms  limita- 
tion agreement  which  might  be  reached. 

Of  course.  It  Is  necessary,  In  my  opin- 
ion, to  continue  our  efforts,  through  one 
way  or  another,  to  attain  peace  in  this 
world.  Mankind  has  been  attempting 
to  do  that  for  thousands  of  years.  I 
believe  such  efforts  must  be  continued. 
It  is  the  prayer  of  all  of  us  that  in  some 
way  or  another,  the  proper  answer  may 
be  found. 

However,  I  do  think  we  should  look  at 
this  bill  very  closely  and,  while  we  may 
support  the  objectives,  we  should  be  very 
careful  to  write  into  the  bill  any  limiting 
amendments  which  may  be  necessary 
for  the  full  protection  of  the  American 
people  themselves. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Bennett). 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  much  for  this  rule 
and  for  this  bill.  There  may  be  some 
amendments  needed  to  make  it  a  better 
bill  and  strengthen  it,  but  basically  It 
Is  something  very  much  needed.  It.  of 
course,  does  not  provide  for  unilateral 
disarmament  nor  does  It  even  provide 
for  worldwide  disarmament.  It  does 
provide  for  technical  disarmament  re- 
search and  for  training  disarmament 
negotiators. 

The  testimony  shows  there  are  good 
sound  reasons  for  this  bill.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  already  talking,  and  have 
been  talking  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
at  pretty  regular  intervals,  holding  dis- 
cussions about  disarmament.  We  have 
done  this  and  must  continue  to  do  It, 
although  In  many  Instances  we  have  not 
had  people  representing  us  who  were 
properly  researched  to  do  the  work, 
properly  trained  to  do  the  work,  and 
we  did  not  In  all  Instances  have  the 
coordination  and  cooperation  we  should 
have  had. 

We  know  we  are  going  to  have  these 
discussions,  we  know  we  are  going  to 
conduct  disarmament  talks;  there  is  no 
way  to  avoid  them,  we  ought  not  to 
avoid  them,  but  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
handle  these  things  for  the  security  of 
our  country  with  quickness  and  alacrity. 

On  page  31  of  the  testimony  you  will 
see  where  ex-Presldent  Elsenhower  and 
others  have  pointed  out  that  this  Is 
the  safest  way  to  proceed.  As  to  quick- 
ness, former  Ambassador  Lodge  at  page 
59  points  out  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
able  to  handle  such  matters  In  a  prompt 
manner. 

We  need  specialists  In  this  sort  of 
work.     We  have  them  to  a  degree  in 
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our  Government  at  the  present  time. 
Considerable  work  is  being  done  in  this 
area  right  along.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
something  In  excess  of  $100  million  Ls 
spent  every  year  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  field  of  disarmament. 
Presently  the  work  is  not  coordinated, 
but  is  spread  out  through  various  agen- 
cies of  Government.  Those  engaged  in 
this  work  should  have  a  degree  of  secu- 
rity of  employment.  That  is  another 
thing  this  bill  will  do  by  establishing 
a  permanent  agency.  We  will  give  a 
degree  of  security  or  permanency  to  the 
people  who  are  going  to  be  employed. 
This  should  be  a  permanent  agency  in 
order  to  attract  the  best  qualified  em- 
ployees. If  these  people  are  to  be  in 
a  temporary  agency  they  will  not  be  at- 
tracted to  stay  on.  Unquestionably  you 
can  get  better  service  from  people  who 
know  they  are  going  to  have  some  de- 
gree of  retention  rights  in  Federal  serv- 
ice. This  bill  will  have  the  result  of 
attracting  the  best  people  to  this  work. 

General  Lemnltzer.  on  page  83.  and 
former  Secretary  Gates,  at  page  94,  have 
stated  that  this  Agency  will  enhance  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  They 
point  out  why  this  is  so.  Secretary 
Gates  goes  on  to  say  that  the  timing 
of  the  creation  of  this  Agency  by  law 
is  good.  He  says  on  page  93  that  he 
thinks  it  is  fortunate  that  we  have  such 
a  strong  posture,  that  this  is  the  time 
to  talk,  that  you  cannot  talk  from  weak- 
ness. 

I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
change  the  title  because  of  the  testimony 
given  before  the  committee  and  because 
of  my  deep  conviction.  It  Is  said  in  the 
testimony  by  former  Ambassador  Lodge 
that  the  UB.  Government  is  not  organ- 
ized as  it  should  be  for  big,  bold  strokes 
In  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 

Dr.  JuDD,  on  page  83,  testifying  before 
this  committee,  stated  that  people  are 
assuming  that  the  Russians  "are  trying 
to  get  the  same  thing  we  are  after;  but 
it  is  not  so.  We  want  peace;  they  want 
conquest." 

I  think  there  should  be  a  change  to 
get  away  from  the  limiting  view  of  re- 
stricting this  title  to  disarmament. 
Where  it  says  "US.  Disarmament 
Agency."  we  should  call  it  "VS.  Peace 
Agency  for  Disarmament  and  World  Se- 
curity." In  other  words,  we  should 
stress  the  thought  of  peace  wherever 
possible. 

"Arms  control"  as  defined  by  witnesses 
means  something,  but  just  what?  They 
leave  the  definition  in  fuzziness. 

Secretary  Gates  suggested  "Agency  for 
World  Peace  and  Security"  as  a  good 
title. 

The  words  "disarmament"  or  "arms 
control"  In  the  title,  would  lead  some 
people  to  believe  that  we  are  going  to  do 
things  unilaterally  whereas  the  desirable 
end  to  be  achieved  Is  world  peace  and  no- 
body approves  of  unilateral  disarma- 
ment, certainly  not  myself— 

So  at  the  proper  time  I  shall  offer  this 
amendment  to  the  title  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  this  Is  a  peace  agency. 

I  do  hope  we  can  enact  this  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  LMr.  HoitmanI. 


V.a.  ASMS  CONTROL  AGENCY 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  prestmiably  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  similar  to  what  we  had  In 
mind  when  the  House  passed  the  bill  to 
establish  the  Peace  Corps,  that  is,  to 
implement  Christianity.  No  appropria- 
tion would  be  too  great  If  the  possibility 
of  establishing  permanent  world  peace 
is  attainable. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have 
listened  to  very  eloquent  and  persua- 
sive oratory— John  A.  Logan,  candidate 
for  Vice  President;  Teddy  Roosevelt,  a 
crusader  who  headed  the  Bull  Moose 
with  the  slogan,  "We  never  quit  until  the 
hearse  comes  around";  Henry  Woodfln 
Grady  from  the  South;  then  later  Tom 
Reid.  William  McKinley,  William  Borah. 
Hiram  Johnson,  and  our  own  Senator 
Vandenberg.  All  very  eloquent  and  very 
persuasive.  But  never  did  listeners  hear 
more  persuasive,  emotional  argmnents 
than  those  which  came  to  us  a  few  days 
ago  from  the  Member  from  Ohio  IMrs. 
Bolton]  and  from  our  colleague  from 
Illinois  [Mrs.  ChttrchI. 

Between  5  and  20  votes  may  have  been 
changed  on  the  floor  from  opposition 
to  support  of  the  Peace  Corps  bill  by 
their  heartbreaking  pleas.  It  seldom 
happens  here  that  even  one  vote  Is 
changed  by  the  debate. 

Our  colleague  from  Illinois  said  it  had 
been  charged  she  would  make  an  emo- 
tional appeal.  She  did.  and  reminded 
us  that  we  should  "be  understood  for 
what  we  are,  not  a  group  of  materialists 
serving  only  n:iammon.  but  a  group  of 
freemen  and  freewomen  believing  in  the 
virtues  of  liberty  as  appUed  on  our  own 
soil  and  proven  by  our  competency." 

As  everyone  knows,  it  was  the  desire 
of  our  forefathers  for  liberty  and  their 
willingness  to  make  sacrifices  that  gave 
us  freedom  as  a  nation,  liberty  as 
citizens. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  our  desire 
to  reform  the  world,  force  people  to  con- 
form to  our  way  of  thinking  and  living 
by  joining  international  organizations, 
we  have  lost  a  part  of  our  national  sov- 
ereignty, much  of  our  freedom,  for  no 
longer  are  we  the  masters  of  our  own 
policy. 

If  memory  serves  correctly,  appeals  to 
the  emotions  are  the  ones  that  move  us. 

It  was  the  desire  for  freedom  of  our 
citizens,  our  anger  at  Great  Britain, 
that  brought  the  War  of  1812,  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  British  Navy,  and  dem- 
onstrated that  Britain  was  no  longer 
mistress  of  the  seas. 

It  was  emotion,  was  it  not,  forgiveness, 
compassion,  generosity,  that  caused 
Christ  to  say,  "Father,  forgive  them;  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do"? 

Is  that  not  the  spirit  in  all  of  us  when 
we  get  right  down  to  fundamentals? 
Is  there  anyone  who  does  not  want  to  be 
kind,  generous,  forgiving,  and  helpful? 
So  it  was  with  the  two  colleagues  we 
listened  to  the  other  day  when  they 
told  us  of  their  experiences  abroad. 

Our  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Church]  told  of  her  trips  abroad. 
She  wished  we  could  have  been  with 
her;  could  have  attended  a  club  meet- 
ing of  native  women  where  one  had 
carried  a  10 -day -old  baby  17  miles  in  or- 


der to  attend ;  of  another  who  had  been 
taken  to  a  village  for  an  operation  and, 
on  her  return,  had  told  the  women  of  her 
tribe  many  of  the  things  she  had  learned. 
Permit  me  most  humbly  to  suggest  to 
our  colleague  that  she  need  but  to  step 
In  my  car  at  the  Capitol  door  and  within 
5  minutes  I  can  show  her  privation, 
want,  suffering,  and  misery  right  here  in 
Washington,  similar  to  that  she  found 
in  deepest  Africa. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that  all  people 
are  not  wealthy;  that  all  people  cannot 
appropriate  other  people's  funds  for  the 
relief  of  misery  here  at  home  or  abroad, 
but  that  some,  yes,  many,  not  only  can 
but  do,  as  they  go  about  their  dally  liv- 
ing, ease  the  want,  the  misery  and  the 
sorrow  of  those  they  meet. 

True  charity,  kindness,  and  generosity 
are  not  confined  to  gifts  made  to  char- 
itable agencies.  True  helpfulness  origi- 
nates in  the  heart — a  willing  spirit 
translates  it  into  action — not  now  and 
then — ^not  occasionally  when  emotionally 
aroused,  but  day  by  day  as  we  meet  those 
in  dire  distress. 

Our  colleague  from  Illinois  said  that 
while  we  doled  out  millions  of  dollars, 
while  we  have  given  material  things  to 
people  throughout  the  world,  we  did  not 
hit  the  spot,  we  had  made  no  appeal, 
at  least  a  successful  appeal,  for  the  minds 
of  men. 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Dr.  Judd].  as  have 
others,  for  years  has  brought  that  issue 
before  us.  We  have  spent  millions,  done 
many,  many  things  in  the  attempt  to 
reach  the  minds  of  men. 

While  we  are  talking  about  that,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  here  at  home, 
laefore  we  start  to  Impose  our  superiority, 
because  that  is  what  it  means,  upon  other 
people  throughout  the  world,  we  should 
take  a  look  at  our  own  housekeeping. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  House  passed 
a  bill  which  created  an  agency  or  a  com- 
mittee to  learn  some  way  of  taking  care 
of  delinquents  here  in  our  ovni  home- 
town, right  here  In  Washington.  That 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
not  necessarily  the  best  one.  But  there 
is  a  housecleaning  job  that  might  well  be 
done  before  a  Peace  Corps  goes  abroad. 
The  Peace  Corps  recruits  are  im- 
doubtedly  fine,  self-sacrificing,  sincere, 
patriotic  young  Americans;  but,  if  they 
are  to  leave  our  soil  to  teach  others. 
they  should  not  carry  with  them  any 
false  ideas  as  to  our  own  decency,  patri- 
otism, or  willingness  to  obey  the  law. 
They  should  have  in  their  minds,  as  they 
go  into  other  lands,  an  idealistic  Ameri- 
ca. It  might  be  a  little  difficult  to  teach 
the  people  of  other  countries  good  habits, 
clean  living,  if  they  carried  with  them, 
a  smeared  image  of  the  homeland. 

An  example?  Permit  me  to  give  you 
one.  Sunday  morning,  over  here  in  the 
Methodist  Building,  where  I  live,  there 
came  to  me  at  least  four  calls  fi-om 
strangers  wanting  to  know — and  why 
they  called  me  I  do  not  know — why  the 
Congress  did  not  do  something  about 
looking  after  the  welfare  of  our  own 
young  people. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross],  handed  me  this  Peace 
Coi-ps  pamphlet  put  out  by  the  agency 
here  in  Washington,  giving  plctiu-es  and 
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the  records  of  many  of  these  young  peo- 
ple, young  men  and  young  women,  who 
have  Joined  the  Peace  Corpa.  And  I 
wonder  what  we  are  doing  to  protect 
their  minds,  to  reach  their  minds,  to  get 
them  on  the  straight  and  narrow  road 
before  they  leave. 

WiU  they  depart  with,  in  their  minds, 
a  picture,  not  only  of  a  comfortable, 
prosperous  land,  but  of  the  ideal  Ameri- 
can citizen,  family,  and  community — of 
a  people  who  have  the  highest  ideals: 
who  live  constructive,  orderly,  moral 
lives?  Without  such  a  remembrance, 
they  will  be  able  to  teach  but  little  that 
is  good  to  the  people  of  other  nations. 

But  back  to  the  Sunday  phone  calls. 
When  those  calls  came  in  I  wondered 
what  it  was  all  about,  and  some  said, 
"We  want  to  tell  you  about  this  play, 
'A  Taste  of  Honey,'  shown  down  here 
at  the  National  Theater  last  night." 
They  did.  I  listened  awhile  and  then 
said,  "Well,  let  me  look  at  the  review  in 
my  paper."  Readmg,  what  did  I  find? 
That  here  in  Washington,  right  down 
on  a  main  street  there  is  a  theater  which 
is  showing  this  play  and  which  this  re- 
view states  was  written  by  a  young 
woman  some  19  years  of  age  who  lives  in 
England.  The  reviewer  wondered  where 
she  got  her  information  as  to  what  the 
play  was  about.  Here  is  the  substance 
of  the  review. 

One  of  the  principal  characters  in  the 
play,  the  mother,  was  a  tramp.  You 
know  what  "tramp"  means.  The  daugh- 
ter, well,  she  made  a  misstep.  They 
cannot  leave  out  the  segregation  issue, 
so  the  show  plays  that  up.  And,  all 
through  the  dialog  were  obscene, 
dirty  words,  and  profane  words — I  do 
not  know  why.  And  then  the  daughter 
goes  to  bed  with  a  colored  sailor,  and 
the  result  is  a  child.  And  then,  who  is 
the  hero?  Who,  in  this  deplorable  situ- 
ation, comes  along  and  helps  out?  The 
only  one  in  the  cast  to  offer  help  is  a 
homosexual,  the  hero. 

The  reviewer  comments  that  the 
author  of  the  play  feels  "a  womanly 
pity"  and  that  "the  eflfects-of  this  feel- 
ing, combined  with  the  style  or  her  writ- 
ing, imbue  the  play  with  a  freshness  that 
puts  an  altogether  different  face  upon 
elements  of  the  play  which,  in  other 
hands,  seem  not  merely  shocking,  but 
calculated  to  shock."  Pew  will  agree 
with  the  reviewer. 

Dirt,  filth,  and  immorality  cannot  in 
this  world  of  ours  be  described  as  having 
a  freshness,  and  no  form  of  writing  can 
glorify  it.  In  fact,  several  who  saw  the 
play  say  they  were  nauseated  and  left 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act. 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  Congress  take 
a  look  at  what  we  are  doing,  corrupt- 
ing the  minds  of  the  young  folks  here 
at  home,  before  we  send  them  overseas 
to  teach  other  people  how  they  should 
live  and  what  they  should  do? 

The  volvmteers  to  the  Peace  Corps, 
as  pictured  in  this  pamphlet  which  I 
have  Just  shown  you  and  in  which  the 
descriptions  that  are  given  indicate 
they  are  fine  yoimg  Americans,  between 
the  ages  of  20-  and  30-odd,  and,  pre- 
simiably,  if  they  are  going  to  teach 
others  Christianity  and  how  to  become 
prosperous,  contented  citizens  in  an- 
other land,  are  themselves  of  the  highest 


type — should  carry  with  them  pictures 
of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  as 
honest,  clean,  moral  Christians. 

Then  our  colleague  from  Illinois  [  Mrs. 
Church]  said  she  sent  out  a  question- 
naire, and  I  think  61  percent  of  the 
answers  were  in  favor  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  Well,  to  my  mind  that  was  like 
asking  kids  around  the  5th  or  10th  of 
December  whether  or  not  they  want  a 
Christmas  tree. 

Question  29  reads:  "Do  you  approve 
of  a  Peace  Corps  for  oversea  service  if 
the  volunteers  are  carefully  selected  and 
trained?"  There  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate what  the  Peace  Corps  would  cost, 
what  it  would  do,  or  under  whose  direc- 
torship it  would  act,  nor  what  the  vol- 
unteers would  do  after  they  ended  their 
service  and  returned  to  this  country. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  this  meas- 
ure before  us  today  and  of  the  Peace 
Corps  seem  to  suppose  they  not  only 
have  superior  knowledge  of  what  can  be 
done,  but  are  the  exclusive  possessors 
of  all  Christian  virtues,  and  that  those 
of  us  who  do  not  go  along  with  them  are 
heathens,  love  and  advocate  sin  of  all 
types,  favor  war. 

In  opposmg  the  Peace  Corps  bill,  at- 
tention was  called  by  me  to  the  10  cru- 
sades centuries  ago  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  were  lost,  many  of 
them  children,  in  an  effort  to  retake  the 
Holy  Land. 

I  also  said  that  long  ago,  a  desired 
objective  was  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men.  Our  colleague  from  Dlinols 
commented  that  despite  all  the  failures, 
truth  and  hope  remained,  the  dream  of 
peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men 
still  exists,  the  crusades  are  still  going 
on. 

True,  and  no  one  would  have  them 
end,  but  some  desire  they  be  made  effec- 
tive, have  something  other  than  just  an 
idea,  a  hope,  or  a  prayer.  There  is  no 
reason  and  less  sense  in  sacrificing  need- 
lessly, wastefully.  with  ultimate  harm  to 
many. 

In  substance,  our  colleague  said :  "We 
are  all  in  favor  of  crusades."  Sure  we 
are.  What  did  I  hear  last  night  again 
over  the  radio?  Prom  the  crowd  in 
Philadelphia,  the  cradle  of  liberty,  sing- 
ing at  a  Billy  Graham  revival  meeting. 
"I  love  to  tell  the  story  of  unseen  things 
above,  of  Jesus  and  his  glory,  of  Jesus 
and  his  love.  I  love  to  tell  the  story,  be- 
cause I  know  'tis  true,  it  satisfies  my 
longmgs  as  nothing  else  can  do." 

Are  we  not  all  for  a  better  life,  a  better 
world?  Sure,  we  are  all  willing  to  keep 
on  trying,  but  let  us  do  it  in  some  prac- 
tical way  so  we  know  what  we  are  doing, 
and  let  us  use  tools  that  will  be  effective. 
Let  us  not  send  a  group  of  young  folks 
over  there  who  have  been  subjected  to 
this  rotten  propaganda  such  as  we  have 
down  here  right  in  our  own  Capital 
City,  under  the  nose  of  the  Congress. 

Our  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mrs. 
Church]  opening  her  statement  said: 
"Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  easy  to  follow 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
and  to  find  oneself  immersed  in  the 
aroma  which  he  shed  upon  those  who 
support  this  bill." 

She  followed  that  statement  by  add- 
ing, "Neither  is  it  easy  to  accept  as  a 
definition  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  mag- 


nificent sample  of  American  youth,  the 
appellation,   kiddie  corps.'  " 

Knowing  our  colleague  from  Illinois 
to  be  a  kind,  generous,  considerate,  su- 
perlatively well  educated  woman  who 
would  never  resort  to  sarcasm — inas- 
much as  "aroma "  is  defined  to  be  a 
•distinctive,  agreeable  fragrance."  In 
which  the  supporters  of  the  Peace  Corps 
were  immersed,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
understand  why  it  was  "not  easy"  to 
accept  that  classification. 

The  aroma  one  gets  from  the  review 
of  the  play  to  which  reference  has  Just 
been  made  is  something  else  again. 

Even  on  the  Hill  with  the  doors  closed, 
we  can  still  smell  something  wrong. 
Until  we  do  something  about  it.  the  vol- 
unteers to  the  Peace  Corps  might  well 
be  isolated  from  the  theater  and  any 
other  similar  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night.  I  listened  to 
Billy  Graham.  He  has  a  crusade  going 
on.  and  may  God  bless  and  help  him. 
He  told  us  we  left  our  Christianity  behind 
when  we  left  home.  That  we  should  take 
and  keep  it  with  us  always. 

Our  colleague  also  cited  the  crusades 
that  our  young  people  have  gone  into  in 
recent  years  and  the  wars  that  have  been 
fought.  I  could  not  get  it  out  of  my 
mind,  because  I  occasionally  drive  past 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  walk  up  the 
hill  to  Arlington  Cemetery,  and  there  as 
I  reach  the  top  of  the  hill.  I  see  that  big 
monument  which  marks  the  burial  place 
of  what  was  left  of  2.200  Americans  who 
died  in  the  Civil  War.  Down  across  the 
field,  if  one  cares  to  go,  there  is  row  on 
row  of  little  white  stones  which  tell  of 
another  American  who  died  to  make  the 
world  a  better  place  to  live. 

Some  may  have  been  down  toward 
Predericksburg,  Va..  Just  across  the 
Rappahannock  River,  and  gone  up  that 
little  hill  to  St.  Marye's  Heights,  and 
what  do  you  see  again?  Just  stones;  no 
names.  Just  a  mark  sometimes  where 
22  are  buried  \n  1  grave.  Sure;  they 
were  on  a  crusade.  Sure;  in  that  par- 
ticular case,  the  result  was  worth  the 
cost  to  the  Nation,  to  us.  But  what  do 
we  have  here? 

No  one  for  one  moment  would  aban- 
don in  the  slightest  degree  the  desire, 
the  effort,  to  give  us  a  better  world — 
peace  instead  of  war. 

Proof  that  that  is  the  American  de- 
termination and  that  our  people  are  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  in  every  way  to  bring 
it  about  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  the 
last  few  years,  millions  of  American  fa- 
thers, mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and 
brothers  have  been  deprived  forever  of 
their  loved  ones  who  lie  buried  in  other 
lands  or  in  the  seas. 

Por  years,  it  was  the  proud  boast  of  the 
British  Empire  that  the  sun  never  ceased 
to  shme  on  the  British  flag.  Today,  it 
may  be  truthfully  said  that,  because  of 
our  desire  to  help  others,  to  carry  free- 
dom and  a  better  life  to  other  people 
throughout  the  world,  wherever  dark- 
ness falls — on  land  or  sea — there  lies 
buried  an  American  man  or  boy. 

And  thousands  of  American  women, 
serving  with  our  Armed  Porces  or  as  mis- 
sionaries, have  shared  a  like  fate. 

Let  not  those  who  support  a  United 
Nations,  mutual  security,  a  peace  corps 
or  disarmament,  assume  they  are  the 
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only  ones  who  want,  or  are  willing  to 
work  for,  a  better  world. 

All  those  of  us.  who  cannot  go  along 
with  some  of  their  planning,  desired  or 
asked  is  that  we  face  the  facts  as  we  go, 
and  be  permitted  to  insist  that  the  goal, 
if  not  attainable,  may  at  least  be 
brought  nearer;  that  the  lives  of  our 
people  be  not  sacrificed  needlessly  and 
in  vain. 

As  other  Members  have  many  times 
pointed  out,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  Department  to  attempt,  and 
it  has  attempted,  to  solve  the  issue  of 
disarmament  and  permanent  peace. 

Everything  which  this  Agency  can  do, 
everything  which  the  Peace  Corps  can 
do,  can  be  done  under  existing  Pederal 
agencies. 

The  interest  charge  on  our  national 
debt  is  now  approximately  $9  billion  a 
year.  Repeatedly  we  have  been  re- 
minded that  our  national  debt  is  ap- 
proaching, if  it  has  not  exceeded,  $300 
billion,  and  that  to  that  debt  we  are 
adding  $1  million  every  hour  of  every 
24  hours.  (Authority:  Mr.  Cankon, 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.) 

The  President  Just  called  to  the  colors 
the  24th  Wisconsin  Division  and  the 
armored  division  from  Texas.  This  was 
considered  necessary  to  protect  our 
country  from  an  enemy  who  threatens 
us. 

Such  being  the  situation,  I  caimot 
bring  myself  to  vote  for  measures, 
which,  however  acceptable,  because  of 
our  great  need  at  this  time,  might  im- 
pair our  ability  to  make  secxire  the  future 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  HosmirI. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live 
in  a  risky  world,  full  of  hazards.  Any- 
thing we  can  do  to  reduce  those  hazards 
is  a  good  idea.  It  is  a  good  idea  not  only 
for  ourselves,  but  even  for  those  who 
oppose  us.  But  there  is  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence between  a  reduction  of  hazards, 
which  is  what  arms  control  implies,  and 
disarmament,  which  is  a  hazardous  busi- 
ness for  any  nation  that  gets  into  it 
unless  it  does  so  with  complete  and  abso- 
lute realism,  and  to  the  limited  extent 
only  which  such  realism  dictates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  past  generations  have 
lived  in  risky,  dangerous  and  hazardous 
times,  too.  Sometimes  past  generations, 
goaded  by  emotional  hysteria  and  fear, 
have  bought  one  peace  panacea  or  an- 
other, of  which  unrealistic  disarmament 
very  easily  can  be  one.  When  they  have 
done  so.  their  corpses  have  become 
strewn  on  the  pages  of  history. 

If  this  rule  passes,  those  who  favor  this 
legislation  must  assure  us  that  the  pro- 
posed Agency  is  going  to  function  in  be- 
half and  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  by  ferreting  out  means  for  the 
reduction  of  hazards,  and  not  propose 
naive  schemes  which  can  only  result  In 
the  increase  of  hazards  by  propelling  us 
into  areas  where  the  traps  and  dangers 
are  manifold.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
be  assured  that  the  Agency  is  not  going 
to  get  mto  the  hands  of  nutballs.  or  the 
bleeding  hearts,  or  the  "peace  at  any 
price"  crowd  or  the  "better  Red  than 


dead"  bunch.  We  must  be  assiired 
that  it  will  be  maimed  by  brave  and 
patriotic  Americans  who  will  steer  us 
away  from  dangers,  not  Into  them. 
Americans  who  are  as  ruthless  In  their 
determination  to  keep  our  country  from 
being  exterminated  as  are  the  people 
who  are  determined  to  exterminate  us. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  assurances  given 
i  and  the  Agency's  work  actually  carried 
on  coldly,  calculatedly,  and  intelligently, 
with  an  unswerving  determination  not 
to  yield  an  inch  as  regards  the  security 
of  our  coimtry,  then  this  bill  can  be  a 
good  idea,  and  the  Agency  can  be  bene- 
ficial. If  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the 
wrong  people  then  it  can  be  suicide.  I 
sincerely  hope  these  assurances  can  be 
given  because  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
everyone  that  we  employ  our  best  ef- 
forts toward  making  this  world  a  safer 
place  in  which  ♦x)  live.  If  they  are  given, 
I  will  support  the  legislation. 

I  state  this  because  arms  control  aims 
at  a  multilateral  approach  to  armament 
policy,  including  not  only  the  amoimt 
and  kinds  of  weapons  and  forces  in 
being,  but  also  their  development,  de- 
ployment and  utilization  in  periods  of 
relaxation,  tension  or  war.  It  seeks  the 
reduction  of  international  hazards  be- 
low levels  existing  without  agreement, 
rather  than  a  reduction  of  armaments 
per  se. 

Arms  control  may  be  accomplished  by 
formal  agreement  such  as  that  concern- 
ing Antarctica  or  by  tacit  agreement 
such  as  that  which  limited  the  scope 
and  intensity  of  the  Korean  war.  It  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  disarmament 
which  connotes  a  general  reduction  of 
armaments  to  minimum  levels  pre- 
scribed by  some  authority. 

To  be  negotiable  a  specific  arms  con- 
trol proposal  must  offer  a  reduction  of 
hazards  to  all  the  parties  Involved.  It 
is  naive  to  expect  one  power  to  negotiate 
a  proposal  reducing  the  hazards  facing 
another,  but  which  does  little  to  reduce 
its  own. 

To  be  realistio-a  specific  arms  control 
proposal  must  in  fact  reduce  hazards. 
If  its  short-  or  long-range  effect  so  weak- 
ens one  side  that  an  inviting  opportu- 
nity for  successful  armed  aggression  Is 
presented  to  the  other.  It  is  defective 
because  it  increases  rather  than  reduces 
hazards. 

Basically  armaments  are  servants  of 
the  national  purposes,  one  of  which  is 
survival.  Minimum  armaments  neces- 
sary for  survival  are  diflflcult  to  assess 
since  the  word,  in  this  context,  means 
more  than  Just  physical  survival  of  in- 
dividual persons.  It  also  encompasses 
survival  as  a  nation,  survival  of  stand- 
ards of  living  and  survival  of  the  society 
or  civilization  of  which  the  nation  is 
part. 

Abstract  questions  have  been  raised  as 
to  the  morality  of  certain  armaments, 
particularly  nuclear  weapons.  How- 
ever, from  the  standpoint  of  arms  con- 
trol, the  question  Is  not  so  much  the 
morality  of  particular  weapons  stocked 
in  defense  arsenals  to  guarantee  survival 
as  the  immorality  either  of  failing  to 
make  the  guarantee  or  using  more  vio- 
lence than  needed  to  meet  It. 

As  to  national  puiisoses  over  and  above 
survival,  the  extent  to  which  particular 


nations  are  willing  to  employ  armaments 
to  achieve  them  is  a  matter  of  individual 
policy.  Brief  consideration  of  these  par- 
ticulars Is  essential  in  achieving  an  in- 
telligent military  posture  and  engaging 
on  safe  and  sane  courses  of  arms  control. 
Often  we  regard  our  own  national  pur- 
poses only  in  the  restricted  scope  of  de- 
fense and  survival.  Actually,  and  more 
apparent  to  others  than  ourselves,  they 
are  wider  in  scope.  The  United  States 
was  bom  in  revolution  against  the  older 
orders  of  tsn-anny.  Always  it  has  stood 
for  the  right  of  all  people  to  national  and 
individual  freedom.  In  this  regard  the 
United  States  today  remains  as  truly  a 
revolutionary  force  in  the  world  £is  it  was 
in  1776.  As  such  we  pose  a  steady  threat 
to  societies  rejecting  the  principles  of 
freedom.  Its  significance  from  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc's  viewpoint  Is  emphasized  by 
De  Tocqueville's  still  valid  observation 
made  over  a  century  ago,  "the  principal 
instrument  of  America  is  freedom,  of 
Russia,  servitude." 

The  American  threat  Is  generally 
regarded  as  moral,  not  military,  in  na- 
ture since  rather  consistently  we  have 
reserved  the  use  of  arms  for  defensive 
security  purposes  and  employed  non- 
military  means  to  implement  our  ex- 
ternal goals.  But  to  the  Sino-Sovlet 
bloc  this  amounts  only  to  a  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  threat.  It  does  not 
diminish  its  magnitude.  To  the  non- 
Communist  world  VS.  armaments  in 
and  of  themselves  are  not  seriously 
regarded  as  threats  to  world  peace.  But 
U.S.  goals,  laudable  though  they  may  be, 
are  regarded  by  many  as  possibly  dan- 
gerous enough  in  Communist  eyes  to  pro- 
voke an  attack,  to  which  U.S.  arma- 
ments, having  failed  to  deter,  would 
respond.    That  is  the  fear. 

The  fear  is  heightened  because  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  consistently  has  made 
clear  its  purpose  that  the  world  shall 
be  communized.  It  views  itself  locked 
in  total  conflict  with  all  that  is  non- 
Communlst  for  as  long  as  needed  to 
achieve  this  end.  Further,  Its  philoso- 
phers view  the  conflict  extending  across 
the  full  spectrum  of  human  activity — 
from  the  least  violent  to  the  most  vio- 
lent actions  In  which  man  can  Indulge. 
Communist  dogma  Insists  that  the  de- 
gree of  violence  employed  at  a  partic- 
ular time  shall  be  fixed  by  historical  cir- 
ciunstances.  It  Is  that  degree  which 
best  advances  Communist  goals.  Thus 
to  the  Communists  cold  war  and  hot 
war  are  but  the  two  sides  of  the  same 
strategic  coin,  conflict,  to  be  rotated  as 
needed  best  to  reflect  circumstances  of 
the  moment. 

With  the  possibility  of  war  above  zero, 
the  basic  goals  of  East  and  West  in  con- 
flict and  mutual  distrust  high,  discus- 
sion of  arms  control  may  seem  academic. 
It  is  not  because  there  are  hazards  and 
costs  of  mutual  advantage  to  all  to  re- 
duce. Accidental  war  is  an  example. 
Spiraling  costs  of  competition  In  weap- 
ons technology  Is  another.  However,  the 
dlfliculties  of  going  about  it  are  im- 
mense. 

Basically  Involved  is  determining 
what  Is  to  be  controlled,  how  to  control 
It,  the  consequences  of  violation  to  in- 
nocent   parties    and  the   penalties   for 
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violation  upon  guilty  parties.    Each  is 
interdependent  with  the  other. 

What  is  agreed  to  be  controlled  must 
be  inherently  controllable,  otherwise 
means  for  control  cannot  be  devised. 
Actual  control  of  even  inherently  con- 
trollable subjects  will  not  be  achieved 
in  fact  unless  the  control  system  con- 
fronts a  potential  violator  with  more 
than  a  nominal  risk  of  getting  caught. 
The  consequences  of  violation  must  not 
be  so  disastrous  to  one  party  that  non- 
compliance by  another  is  encouraged. 
Nor  can  the  penalty  facing  a  would-be 
violator  be  too  insignificant  to  create  a 
reasonable  deterrent  to  violation. 

It  is  obviously  unwise  to  negotiate  on 
arms  control  proposals  that  fail  to  meet 
these  criteria.  At  most  only  an  illusion 
of  hazards  reduction  can  be  achieved. 
At  best  only  time  and  opportunity  for 
meaningful  negotiation  are  lost.  At 
worst,  whole  nations  could  be  entrapped 
and  perish. 

How  to  approach  arms  control  pro- 
posals to  meet  these  criteria  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  assess  than  how  not  to.  But 
at  least,  risk  of  entrapment  can  be 
lessened  and  meaningful  avenues  spot- 
lighted by  discussing  and  eliminating 
past  failures.    Amongst  these  are: 

First.  Unilateral  disarmament:  Ad- 
mitting its  patent  inadequacies,  unila- 
teral disarmament  is  nevertheless 
urged  by  some  on  the  theory  that  nu- 
clear war  would  destroy  tlie  human  race 
and  life,  even  in  slavery,  is  preferable 
to  extinction.  The  theory  is  defective 
in  that  as  terrible  as  the  consequences 
of  nuclear  war  may  be — and  thus  vital 
the  need  to  reduce  its  possibility — they 
do  not  include  extinction  of  the  human 
race  and  to  most  people  they  are  pref- 
erable to  the  consequences  of  surren- 
der to  communism. 

Second.  Uncontrolled  disarmament: 
The  idea  of  reducing  tensions  by  pro- 
gressive arms  reduction,  eventually  to 
police  force  levels,  was  popular  in  the 
period  between  the  World  Wars.  Con- 
trols in  the  nature  of  self-enforcing 
mechanisms  were  not  common  in  the 
many  proposals  suggested.  However, 
establishment  of  some  kind  of  an  inter- 
national security  system  of  mutual  guar- 
antees and  pledges  of  assistance  were 
conditions  precedent  in  many  of  them. 
Uncontrolled  disarmament  proved  in- 
feasible  because  even  among  Western 
nations  the  problem  of  treaty  violation 
proved  insurmountable.  Vis-a-vis  the 
Communists  who  actively  have  utilized 
treaty  violation  as  an  instrument  of 
policy,  this  approach  is  even  more  naive. 
Third.  Supranational  authority :  Arti- 
cle Vnr  of  the  League  of  Nations  Cov- 
enant and  chapter  VII  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  envisioned  a  supra- 
national authority  to  spike  aggression, 
otherwise  police  international  friction, 
and  thereby  sharply  diminish  the  neces- 
sity for  large  national  arms  establish- 
ments. In  both  cases  implementation 
foundered  upon  the  troublesome  matter 
of  persuading  nations  to  surrender  up 
any  of  their  sovereignty.  A  more  basic 
weakness  of  this  approach  is  that  should 
international  amity  reach  Xhe  point 
where  surrender  of  sovereignty  could  be 
negotiated,  it  would  already  have  passed 
the  point  where  the  less  complicated  job 


of  negotiating  oat  troubles  calling  for 
a  supranational  authority  could  be  ac- 
complished. 

Fourth.  Supranational  technology 
trust:  This  approach  was  conceived  by 
the  Baruch  plan  freely  offering  up  the 
UA  nuclear  technology  monopoly 
to  internationalization.  Unfortiinate- 
ly  this  historic  magnanimity  failed 
to  prevent  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Even  though  the  United  States 
agreed  to  destroy  its  nuclear  stockpile, 
erasing  the  technology  from  the  minds 
of  our  scientists  was  impossible  and  the 
Soviets  were  unwilling  to  forgo  acquir- 
ing it  for  themselves.  Apart  from  this 
circumstance,  a  general  handicap  to 
establishing  international  technology 
trusts  is  that  weapons  develop  so  swiftly 
and  negotiations  proceed  so  slowly  that 
new  sj-stems  become  entrenched  in  mili- 
tary strategy  before  agreement  to  keep 
them  out  can  be  consummated. 

Fifth.  Prevention  of  surprise  attack: 
Exemplified  by  the  Soviet  ground -ob- 
server and  Eisenhower  open-skies  pro- 
posals, this  approach  to  hazard  reduction 
proved  nonnegotiable  because  of  the 
large  gap  between  the  value  assigned  to 
"internal  privacy"  by  the  Communist 
world's  closed  society  and  the  free 
worlds  open  society.  Its  feasibility  is 
somewhat  doubtful  anyway  due  to  first, 
the  indistinguishabilitr  of  training  alert 
sorties  by  manner  aircraft  from  a  sur- 
prise attack  sortie ;  and,  second,  the  un- 
likelihood of  a  missile  attack  warning 
arriving  before  the  maximum  30  minutes 
intercontinental  flight  time  elapses.  A 
unilateral  approach  to  the  problem  Is  be- 
ing taken  by  the  United  States  in  devel- 
opiiag  its  SAMOS  spy  in  the  sky  orbital 
surveillance  system. 

Sixth.  Self -enforcing  mechanisms : 
These  various  approaches  have  insuffi- 
ciently satisfied  the  realistic  criteria  for 
hazards  reduction  in  the  nuclear  era,  and 
the  need  for  It  mounting,  the  United 
States  proceeded  to  the  Geneva  test  ban 
negotiations  in  1958  with  a  fresh  and 
promising  new  idea.  It  involves  writing 
into  formal  agreement,  along  with  the 
promises,  so-called  self -enforcing  mech- 
anl'^ms  to  make  more  certain  they  are 
kept.  Essentially  this  amounts  to  inspec- 
tion and  violations  detection  machinery 
aimed  not  at  100 -percent  efficiency,  but 
posing  enough  risks  of  cheating  being 
detected  to  deter  it. 

Unfortunately  application  at  Geneva 
of  this  principle  was  clouded  by  the  ex- 
tension of  negotiations  into  areas  where 
it  cannot  be  applied.  This  occurred  be- 
cause scientific  data  available  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  negotiations  was  inade- 
quate to  assess  what  testing  can,  and 
what  testing  cannot,  be  policed,  either 
first,  at  all  within  the  limits  of  present 
technology,  or.  second,  within  the  limits 
of  acceptability  of  available  system  to 
closed  societies. 

In  any  event,  even  trying  this  approach 
was  rejected  by  the  Soviets  when  they 
torpedoed  the  Geneva  Conference  and 
resumed  their  testing. 

Throughout  their  course  these  futile 
negotiations  at  Geneva  were  plagued  by 
the  legitimate  side  issue  of  the  wisdom  or 
unwisdom  of  the  United  States  contin- 
uing its  self-imposed  weapons  test  mora- 
torium while  the  negotiations  dragged 


on.  In  any  event,  the  abrupt  resump- 
tion of  testing  by  the  Soviets  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1  amply  Illustrates  that  nego- 
tiation was  never  undertaken  In  good 
faith  on  their  part.  Their  sole  objec- 
tive was  to  proloi^  a  condition  of 
U.S.  nontesting  without  controls  on 
themselves  for  so  long  as  it  suited  their 
purposes. 

Thus  the  traps,  pitfalls,  and  blind 
alleys  inherent  in  the  subject  of  aims 
control  are  manifold  and  the  extent  to 
which  arms  control  can  achieve  a  re- 
duction of  international  hazards  below 
cxi.sting  levels  is  limited. 

Moreover,  unless  those  dealing  with 
the  subject  fcr  our  country  are  wholly 
realistic,  unless  they  realize  these  limi- 
tations and  are  constantly  aware  of  dan- 
gers consequent  from  illusory  arms  con- 
trol schemes,  much  more  harm  than 
good  can  come  from  the  proposal  before 
us  today. 

They  must  acknowledge  and  base  their 
efforts  on  the  firm  conviction  tliat  this 
proposal  does  not  contemplate  disarming 
ourselves  in  face  of  the  Red  threat.  It 
does  not  contemplate  entering  any  trea- 
ty with  the  Riissians  whereby  we  would 
disarm  and  they  would  break  the  treaty 
and  do  what  they  please.  In  fact,  the 
legislation  does  not  contemplate  disarm- 
ament at  aU. 

What  this  Agency  should  aim  at  is  not 
a  reduction  of  armaments  but  the  reduc- 
tion of  international  hazards  and  ten- 
sions which  contribute  to  the  outbreak 
of  war.  It  should  not  aim  at  reducing 
all  hazards,  willy-nilly,  but  only  those 
which  are  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all 
sides  to  reduce — and  therefore  in  which 
all  sides  have  a  self-interest  in  comply- 
ing. Thereby  the  fatally  risky  business 
of  "trusting"  the  Communists  to  comply 
can  be  eliminated.  Since  Communists 
will  never  comply  with  anything  that 
does  not  benefit  them,  there  should  be 
no  time  whatsoever  devoted  by  the 
Agency  to  matters  in  that  category. 

Of  course,  going  about  this  business  of 
reducing  international  hazards  involves 
some  risks.  We  cannot  go  into  it  half- 
cocked,  otherwise  the  Communists  will 
skin  us  alive.  But  if  we  go  about  it  in- 
telligently and  with  commonsense.  the 
risks  need  not  be  great.  In  fact,  they  can 
be  less  than  the  risks  involved  in  not  go- 
ing about  it. 

Thus,  the  way  I  see  it  is  simply  that 
our  own  risks  from  not  attempting  the 
reduction  of  international  hazards  by  a 
try  at  arms  control  are  greater  than 
those  of  attempting  it.  Therefore,  it  is 
a  value  to  our  country  to  do  so. 

I  may  be  quite  wrong  in  this  analysis, 
but  it  has  been  arrived  at  after  very 
many  hours  of  thought,  research,  and 
study.  I  feel  the  odds  are  that  my  analy- 
sis is  right,  rather  than  wrong.  This 
does  not  involve  advance  approval  of 
anything  such  an  agency  or  the  President 
might  come  up  with— which  should  be 
scrutinized  realistically  and  minutely. 
And,  most  importantly,  it  presupposes 
assurances  will  be  given  and  carried  out 
that  the  personnel  of  this  Agency  shall 
be  hardheaded  realists  who  are  fully 
capable  of  spotting  and  dealing  effec- 
tively with  all  the  dirty  tricks  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy  can  and 
will  toss  in  our  direction. 
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Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI. 


U.S.    DISARMAMENT    AGENCY    FOR 
WORLD  PEACE  AND  SECURITY 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  8V2 
months  we  have  considered  some  of  the 
most  vital  leglslatdon  ever  to  come  before 
this  body.  Public  laws  resulting  from 
our  actions  affect  the  welfare  of  mil- 
lions of  not  only  Americans  but  citizens 
now  living  in  all  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  importance 
of  the  bills  that  have  passed,  and  of 
many  on  which  action  has  been  deferred. 
But  before  us  now  is  a  bill  that  tran- 
scends all  present  expediencies  and  tem- 
poral requirements.  In  dehberating 
upon  disarmament,  we  are  dealing  with 
destiny. 

But  many  have  asked  from  around  the 
country  and  in  this  very  building  why 
do  we  discuss  disarmament  at  this  time? 
We  are  now  even  more  aware  of  Rus- 
sia's threat  to  peace.  In  the  past  few 
weeks  we  have  seen  the  Red  terror  strike 
in  East  Berlin.  In  the  past  few  days  we 
have  breathed  the  air  contaminated  once 
again  by  their  bombs.  We  are  perhaps 
closer  to  a  general  war  today  than  at 
any  other  time  since  1945.  We  know 
this.    The  world  knows  it. 

Our  President  has  responded  promptly 
and  courageously  in  the  face  of  the 
threat  to  peace.  Under  his  leadership, 
all  components  of  our  military  system 
are  already  being  strengthened.  By  his 
actions  and  those  of  the  Congress,  Rus- 
sia and  the  world  must  realize  that  we 
will  neither  be  forced  out  of  Berlin  nor 
coerced  into  compromise. 

It  Is  because  of  our  present  military 
strength  that  this  bill  now  before  us  is 
so  vital  at  this  very  moment.  Were  we 
to  speak  from  a  position  of  weakness, 
our  words  would  have  no  meaning.  But 
from  our  position  of  strength,  our  words 
and  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  re- 
sound throughout  the  world,  bringing 
hope  to  those  millions  on  all  continents 
who  so  desperately  yearn  for  a  life  free 
from  the  threat  of  arms. 

Russia's  recent  actions  could  have  ig- 
nited the  spark  of  war.  Our  action  to- 
day can  ignite  the  spark  of  peace. 

By  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity, we  shall  not  immediately  guaran- 
tee the  achievement  of  disarmament,  and 
a  secure  peace.  It  may  be  even  after 
our  generation  that  progress  is  made 
toward  such  achievement.  But  by  estab- 
lishment of  the  Agency  as  a  permanent 
arm  of  our  Government,  we  shall  drama- 
tize before  the  eyes  of  the  world  our 
sincere  dedication  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

There  are  those  who  fear  the  Director 
of  the  Disarmament  Agency  may  at  some 
unknown  future  date  be  somehow  per- 
verted from  his  mission  and  initiate  a 
unilateral  disarmament  program  which 
would  be  inimical  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. They  cite  the  tragic  Disarmament 
Conference  held  in  Washington  40  years 
ago  this  coming  winter.  They  remember 
that  while  we  actually  scrapped  major 
combatant   vessels,   England   only   tore 


up  plans  and  Japan  ignored  the  whole 
treaty.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Dis- 
armament Act.  such  a  perversion  from 
his  mission  could  not  happen,  for  the 
Director  serves  under  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  President. 

The  President  has  expressed  himself 
well  and  often  on  his  fundamental  belief 
in  the  utter  need  to  retain  our  military 
preeminence.  In  our  many  meetings, 
none  of  the  50  of  us  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  cosponsored  the  legisla- 
tion in  this  body  ever  harbored  a  thought 
that  we  should  not  continue  to  improve 
and  strengthen  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
prompt  and  near-unanimous  vote  by  the 
Congress  in  approving  the  President's  re- 
quest for  manpower  buildup  and  pro- 
curement authorization  is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  determination  of  all  to 
keep  our  defenses  as  strong  as  possible. 

Rearmament  efforts  and  disarmament 
studies  are  not  incompatible.  We  must 
continue  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  We 
must  no  less  vigorously  continue  to  seek 
what  has  been  impossible. 

I  shall  not  cite  the  organization  and 
specific  functions  of  the  Agency.  These 
were  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  distin- 
guished and  learned  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  his  equally  distin- 
guished committee  colleagues.  I  believe 
I  should  point  out.  however,  that  the 
committee,  well  known  for  the  intellec- 
tual attainment  and  independence  of  all 
its  Members,  was  unanimous  in  its  re- 
p>ort  to  the  House. 

President  Kennedy  has  said  that 
'peace  cannot  be  brought  about  by  con- 
centrating solely  on  measures  to  control 
and  eliminate  weapons."  The  reverse  is 
also  true:  lasting,  honorable  peace  for 
the  world  will  not  ever  persist  without 
disarmament.  As  one  of  my  constituents 
put  it,  "We  must  end  the  arms  race  be- 
fore the  arms  race  ends  the  human 
race." 

There  is  a  marked,  perhaps  fateful, 
historical  significance  to  the  choice  be- 
fore us  today.  For  165  years  ago  today, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  Farewell  Address, 
our  first  President  delivered  this  counsel 
to  all  Americans,  not  only  his  own  con- 
temporaries, but  citizens  and  leaders  of 
the  future: 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all 
nationc:  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with 
all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  con- 
duct, and  can  It  be  that  good  policy  does  not 
equaUy  enjoin  It?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a 
free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period, 
a  great  naUon,  to  give  to  mankind  the  mag- 
nanimous and  too  novel  example  of  a  people 
always  guided  by  an  edited  justice  and 
benevolence. 

At  this  moment  we  stand  with  our  Na- 
tion and  the  entire  world  at  what  may  be 
the  crossroads  of  all  human  destiny. 
Let  us  now  give  to  all  mankind  the  ex- 
ample the  Father  of  our  great  Country 
urged  in  his  prophetic  valedictory. 

I  pray  that  today  will  be  remembered 
by  unborn  generations  of  free  men 
everywhere.  It  will  be  if  we  now  enact 
this  Magna  Carta  of  humanity. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  the  remaining  8  minutes 
on  this  side  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  some  questions  about  this 


bill  because  I  doubt  very  much  there 
will  be  any  time  in  general  debate ;  there 
seldom  is  when  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee controls  the  time.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
a  question  or  two.  I  would  like  to  know 
first  of  all  why  the  word  "disarmament" 
was  dropped  from  the  title  of  the  bill. 
Can  the  gentleman  shed  any  light  on 
that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  "arms  control" 
is  more  accurate  and  more  realistic. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  the  word  "dis- 
armament" have  been  dropped  from  the 
title  because,  as  was  stated  in  the  gen- 
tleman's committee,  the  American  Le- 
gion and  other  veterans'  organizations 
are  opposed  to  disarmament  as  I  am  im- 
der  the  conditions  that  are  likely  to  pre- 
vail for  a  long  time?  That  was  suggested 
in  the  gentleman's  committee,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
remember  it  quite  that  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  be  glad  to  read 
the  statement  in  the  hearings  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Briefly. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  in  my  opinion  the  title  of 
the  bill  was  changed  because  some  of  us 
wanted  to  make  it  very  clear  that  this 
was  not  going  to  be  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whether  it  is  unilateral, 
multilateral,  or  any  other  kind  of  lateral 
the  committee  dropped  the  word  "dis- 
armament" from  the  bill. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  tryhig  to  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  why  we  did  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  I  know;  because 
in  the  committee  hearings  it  was  said 
in  effect  that,  "We  wanted  to  get  the 
American  Legion  and  other  veterans'  or- 
ganizations off  our  backs." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  yield  at  this 
time.  I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  a  question,  which  is:  Why, 
since  the  United  Nations  Charter  pro- 
vides for  arms  control  and  disarmament, 
this  subject  is  not  before  the  United 
Nations?  - 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
this  fall. 

Mr.  GROSS.    What  is  that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  is  on  the  United 
Nations  agenda  every  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Arms  control  and  dis- 
armament? 

Mr.  MORGAN.    Disarmament;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  has  been  before 
the  United  Nations  for  16  long  years  and 
nothing  has  been  done  about  it? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Negotiations  have 
been  carried  on  for  16  long  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  Mr.  Harold  Stassen,  who  had 
some  years  of  experience  in  this  field, 
was  called  to  testify  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  this  disarmament 
bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.    No.  he  was  not  called. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  why  not.  since  he 
has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  this 
field? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  did  not  call  on 
anybody  to  testify.     All  the  witnesses 
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who  appeared  before  the  committee  ap- 
peared voluntarily. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  were  all  volun- 
tary witnesses? 

Mr.  MORGAN.    That  is  right 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Briefly. 

Mr.  HAYS.  After  all  the  statements 
the  gentleman  and  his  party  have  made 
concerning  Mr.  Stassen.  we  did  not  think 
he  would  be  a  credible  witness. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Enough  money  was 
spent  on  Mr.  Stassen  and  this  matter 
of  disarmament  in  years  gone  by  to  have 
produced  some  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man about  this  provision  in  the  bill  on 
page  13  regarding  advisory  boards: 

Establish  advisory  boards  to  advise  with 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Director 
on  U.S.  disarmament  policy  and  activities. 
The  members  of  such  boards  may  receive  the 
compensation  and  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses specined  for  consultants  by  section 
41(d)    of  this  act. 

How  many  advisory  boards  are  you 
going  to  have?  Are  you  going  to  have 
1  in  each  of  the  50  States?  This  lan- 
guage is  unlimited. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  will  be  one 
principal  advisory  board,  just  as  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  In  addition  there 
will  be  advisory  groups  of  scientists  and 
others  working  on  specific  problems. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  did  you  not  put  a 
limitation  in  this  bill  on  that?  You  can 
have  under  this  language  any  number  of 
boards  with  any  number  of  members, 
so  far  as  this  provision  is  concerned. 
Why  was  there  not  a  limitation  put  on 
it  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  know  the  genUe- 
man,  as  is  his  custom  to  carefully  read 
all  bills,  reports,  and  hearings,  did  note  in 
the  hearings  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  was  concerned  about  the  num- 
ber of  advisory  boards  that  would  be 
made  available.  The  gentleman  asked 
Mr.  McCloy  to  provide  an  estimate  for 
the  record,  but  the  answer  was  not 
received  prior  to  the  printing  of  the 
hearings.  The  committee  has  received 
a  letter  dated  September  15  from  Mr. 
McCloy,  the  President's  adviser,  who 
states: 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  drafters  of  the  leg- 
IslaUon  that  advisory  boards  and  consult- 
ants be  utilized  only  when  the  personnel  of 
the  agency  is  Inadequate  to  perform  all  the 
necessary  functions  of  research  and  the  eval- 
uation of  arms  control  proposals. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is 
therefore  satisfied  that  the  boards  will 
be  limited. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
McCloy  is  on  his  way  out,  and  the  gen- 
tleman knows  it.  Moreover,  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy has  no  meaning  so  far  as  the  law 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.    No,  I  cannot. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  legislative  his- 
tory, however,  will  limit  the  number  of 
boards. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Maybe  the  legislative 
history  will  limit  it  and  maybe  it  will  not. 
Legislative  history  is  not  mandatory. 

As  to  these  advisory  boards,  the  mem- 
bers will  be  paid  $100  per  day  and  ex- 
penses as  are  individual  consultants,  and 
this  pay  can  run  for  100  days.  But  con- 
sultants may  also  be  hired  through  con- 
tract organizations  at  $100  per  day,  plus 
expenses,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  limit 
in  this  bill  on  that  kind  of  hiring.  I  defy 
anybody  to  tell  me  any  different.  You 
can  hire  them  through  organizations  at 
$100  a  day.  It  is  unlimited.  The  pay 
for  the  members  of  the  advisory  boards 
is  also  $100  a  day  plus  expenses,  and  this 
for  100  days.  The  only  limit  on  this  is 
the  amount  of  money  provided  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Certainly  the  limit  in 
the  bill  is  $6  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  got  through  saying 
it  is  subject  only  to  the  action  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  They  can  be 
hired  at  the  annual  rate  of  $36,000  a 
year.  The  only  limitation  you  put  on  is 
$100  and  100  days  for  the  individual. 
There  is  no  limitation  on  the  number 
you  can  employ  under  contract.  This  is 
a  super-duper,  plush  organization  such 
as  we  have  not  had  before  this  House  in 
a  long,  long  time. 

I  assume  that  the  45  supergrades  and 
scientific  and  professional  people  will 
go  out  of  this  bill  since  the  House  pro- 
vided 30  of  these  to  start  off  this  organi- 
zation only  yesterday. 

Now.  the  conflict-of-interest  provision 
on  page  15:1  doubt  if  there  is  going  to  be 
anything  left  of  the  conflict-of-interest, 
dual-compensation  limitation  In  terms 
of  this  section  44.  I  hope  all  Members 
will  read  this  provision  before  they  vote 
for  this  bill.  Here  is  where  the  retired 
military  personnel  will  be  hired. 

Then  it  is  proposed,  as  I  understand  it. 
that  this  organization  be  so  equipped 
with  authority  and  money  that  they  can 
go  out  and  contract  for  laboratories. 
They  may  not  be  able  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill  to  construct  laboratories  but 
they  can  go  out  and  contract  for  them. 
Why  in  the  world  should  we  permit  this 
sort  of  thing  with  all  kinds  of  labora- 
tories, research  and  development,  and 
experts  already  in  this  Government? 
Why  all  this  expensive  duplication? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE   ON   GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  have  until 
midnight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  AGENTS 
REGISTRATION  ACT  OF  1938 
Mr.  LIBONATI.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 


Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  370)  to 
amend  sections  1  and  3  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  "any". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  we  cannot  hear  the 
gentleman's  request. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  This  has  to  do  with 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 

Mr.  BROWN.  What  is  the  Foreign 
Aid  Reeistration  Act? 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  It  is  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act.  The  term  "any" 
was  removed  from  the  bill  by  the  other 
body  because  it  was  considered  super- 
fluous, and  was  not  part  of  the  amend- 
ment that  we  sent  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  BROWN.     What  is  the  act  about? 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man said  "foreign  aid."  and  that,  per- 
haps, it  might  be  an  improvement  in  that 
operation. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  I  am  sorry  the  gen- 
tleman misunderstood,  and  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  Inquiry  to  clarify  the 
situation. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  may  have 
until  midnight  Wednesday  to  file  a  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHING  A  U.S.  ARMS 
CONTROL  AGENCY 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  9118)  to  establish 
a  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  9118,  with 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr, 
Davis]  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
MoBCAifl  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  I  Mrs. 
BoLTowl  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  MobganJ. 

Mr.     MORGAN.    Mr.     Chairman,    I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  HR.  9118. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  more  misun- 
derstanding conoemlng  what  this  bUl  is 
all  about  than  any  piece  of  legislation 
which  I  can  recall.  A  good  many  people 
apparently  have  the  idea  that  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  set  up  a  special  agency  to 
deal  with  matters  relating  to  disarma- 
ment to  work  against  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  They  seem  to  think  the 
proposed  Agency  is  supposed  to  favor 
disarmament  as  opposed  to  defense.  I 
note  that  there  ore  various  groups  with 
pacifist  leanings  who  favor  the  bill  be- 
cause they  think  it  is  antimilitary.  and 
various  veterans  organizations  oppose 
the  bill  apparently  for  the  same  reason. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  nothing  antimiUtary  about  the  bill. 
The  new  Agency  will  make  our  defenses 
strcmger  rather  tlian  weaker. 

The  committee  received  testimony 
strongly  supporting  the  bUl  from  the 
Honorable  Roswell  L.  Gilpatric.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  present  ad- 
ministration— Secretary  McNamara  was 
unavailable  at  the  time — and  from  the 
Honorable  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr..  who 
was  Secretary  of  Defense  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  Gen.  Ly- 
man L.  Lemnitzer.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  also  testified  in 
favor  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  received  strong  support  from 
former  President  Eisenhower;  from  Hon. 
John  McCloy;  from  Gen.  Albert  Gruen- 
ther;  from  Arthur  Dean;  from  Frederick 
Eaton;  from  General  Hull;  from  Leland 
Hay  worth;  from  Hon.  Christian  Herter; 
from  Gen.  Lucius  Clay;  from  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  our  former 
representative  to  the  United  Nations; 
from  the  Honorable  Adlal  E.  Stevenson, 
and,  of  course,  from  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  and  from  the  President. 
None  of  these  people  can  be  regarded  as 
having  pacifist  leanings  and  none  of 
them  is  in  favor  of  weakening  our  de- 
fenses in  the  face  of  the  present  Com- 
munist threats. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  believe  in 
disarmament  and  favor  disarmament  by 
the  United  States  when  and  if  we  can 
do  so  without  endangering  our  security. 
Most  of  us  believe  also,  as  did  all  of  the 
witnesses  who  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee on  the  subject,  that  the  only 
way  to  attain  progress  toward  disarma- 
ment Is  to  work  for  It  and  that  the 
United  States  should  be  ready  and  will- 
ing to  work  toward  disarmament  when- 
ever there  is  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time,  none  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  us  foresaw 
any  immediate  prospect  of  disarmament, 
and  all  agreed  that  It  would  take  a  long 
time  and  that  a  long  hard  road  lies 
ahead. 

The  need  for  a  new  agency  devoted  to 
arms  control  and  disarmament  is  to  en- 


able our  Oovemment  to  do  a  better  job 
in  the  conduct  of  disarmament  negoti- 
ations than  we  have  been  able  to  do  in 
the  past.  Doing  a  better  job  does  not 
mean  the  planning  of  more  enticing  con- 
cessions to  offer  to  the  Russians  but  pri- 
marily the  working  out  of  realistic  plans 
which  assure  adequate  protection  of  our 
own  defenses.  This  is  a  highly  technical 
matter  which  involves  full  acquaintance 
with  military  strategy  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  latest  scientific  devel- 
opments, particularly  with  respect  to  nu- 
clear weapons,  together  with  the  skill 
and  understanding  of  foreign  policy  and 
diplomacy.  It  requires  the  focusing  of 
the  best  brains  of  the  country  on  prob- 
lems of  disarmament  and  providing  the 
possessors  of  these  brains  with  access  to 
military  information,  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  atomic  science,  and  the  foreign 
policy  guidance  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

It  has  been  our  experience  in  the  past 
that  responsibility  for  disarmament  has 
not  fitted  very  well  into  any  one  of  the 
executive  departments  which  is  directly 
Involved.  While  the  State  Department 
probably  is  most  directly  concerned, 
there  are  matters  Involving  atomic  en- 
ergy and  military  strategy  which  are 
outside  the  normal  functions  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  State  Department.  In  the 
same  way.  the  Defense  Department  is 
not  well  suited  for  disarmament  respon- 
sibility either.  There  are  matters  of  for- 
eign policy  and  atomic  weapons  which 
are  outside  the  Defense  Department 
sphere  of  operation,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  whole  attitude  and  emphasis  of 
the  Defense  Department  should  be 
pointed  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
disarmament. 

In  the  pa.st,  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations  have  met  this 
situation  by  appointing  ad  hoc  com- 
missions or  groups,  usually  reporting 
directly  to  the  White  House,  to  either 
conduct  or  to  backstop  disarmament 
negotiations.  President  Kennedy  called 
in  the  Honorable  John  J.  McCloy.  a  Re- 
publican and  one  of  our  most  able  and 
distinguished  Americans,  to  study  this 
entire  problem  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations. Mr.  McCloy  stated  that  study 
and  research  must  be  a  prime  function 
of  the  new  agency.  He  said  in  the  hear- 
ings: 

In  the  course  of  the  past  several  years,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  fill  the  need  for 
research  and  study  by  a  numt}er  of  investi- 
gations of  various  aspects  of  disarmament 
by  ad  hoc  panels  of  distinguished  scienUsts, 
weapons  specialists,  military  strategists,  law- 
yers, political  scientists,  military  officers,  and 
other  experts.  These  efforts  have  been  of 
great  value  in  supplementing  the  small  but 
dedicated  disarmament  staff  of  the  State  De- 
partment, but  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  panel  technique  Is  no  substitute  for  the 
thorough  research  required.  Consultants 
win  continue  to  be  Important  but  an  ade- 
quate research  program  also  requires  the 
full-time  service  of  highly  competent  pro- 
fessionals who  are  continuously  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  disarmament.  These 
c<Mnp>etent  professionals  can  be  obtained  only 
If  there  Is  a  permanent  organization  which 
has  been  given  express  authority  to  perform 
the  necessary  research. 

The  bill  which  I  am  presenting  today 
is  the  result  of  Mr.  McCloy's  work.  He, 
as  well  as  the  several  present  and  pre- 


vious Cabinet  members  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  is  convinced  that  we  need  a 
permanent  organization  of  highly  quali- 
fied people  working  continuously  on  dis- 
armament problems  if  we  are  not  to  be 
at  a  disadvantage  in  conducting  negoti- 
ations in  this  field. 

The  bill  sets  up  an  agency  which  I 
think  can  be  most  accurately  described 
as  independent,  although  it  has  a  rather 
special  relationship  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Director  of  the  Agency  un- 
der this  bill  will  serve  as  the  principal 
adviser  to  the  President  on  disarma- 
ment matters  but  shall  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  will  have,  however, 
primary  responsibility  within  the  Gov- 
ernment for  disarmament  matters. 

The  bill  provides  also  that  the  Agency 
shall  rely  upon  the  Department  of  State 
for  general  administrative  services  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  and  it  Is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Agency  will  be  housed 
within  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Director  of  the  Agency  under  the 
law  will  fimction  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
but  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ti^ns- 
mitting  the  draft  legislation  on  the  mat- 
ter before  us  that  the  Director  of  the 
Agency,  since  he  serves  as  the  principal 
adviser  to  the  President  In  the  disarma- 
ment field,  will  have  direct  access  to  the 
President,  but  will  notify  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  to  the  occasion  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  advice  he  offers. 

One  of  the  major  functions  of  the 
Agency  is  research.  The  Director  Is  re- 
quired to  exercise  his  powers  In  such 
manner  as  to  Insure  the  acquisition  of  a 
fund  of  theoretical  and  practical  knowl- 
edge concerning  disarmament.  He  is  to 
Insure  the  conduct  of  necessary  research 
by  other  agencies,  both  governmental 
and  private,  and  when  necessary.  Is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  research  himself. 
He  is  to  serve  as  the  coordinator  of  re- 
search In  the  field  of  disarmament  by  or 
for  other  Government  agencies. 

The  Agency  is  also  given  responsibility 
for  the  formulation  of  disarmament  pol- 
icy. The  conduct  of  negotiations  con- 
cerning disarmament  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Director  is  authorized  to  communi- 
cate and  consult  with  representatives  of 
other  nations  or  international  oi-ganiza- 
tions  and  with  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Director  to 
hire  personnel  and  make  expenditures 
necessary  to  conduct  the  operations  for 
which  he  is  responsible.  His  estimated 
annual  budget  is  $6  million  and  the  bill 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  Agency,  the  funds  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  The  purpose 
is  not  to  provide  the  Director  with  more 
than  the  $6  million  he  estimates  he  needs 
for  the  first  year,  but  to  give  him  an  au- 
thorization Eidequate  for  him  to  get  into 
operation  with  the  expectation  that  when 
he  needs  more  money,  he  will  come  back 
to  the  Congress  and  ask  for  it. 

The  Director  himself  Is  to  receive  a 
salary  of  $22,500  per  year,  which  is  the 
rate  of  compensation  given  to  an  Under 
Secretary;  a  Deputy  Director  at  $21,500 
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per  year  is  authorized,  together  with 
four  Assistant  Directors  at  salaries  of 
$20,000  per  year. 

The  committee  redrafted  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  covering  security  re- 
quirements. These  are  as  tight  or  tight- 
er than  any  agency  of  the  executive 
branch. 

The  bill  provides: 

standards  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
security  clearance  of  persons  within  any 
category  referred  to  In  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  less  stringent,  and  the  Investigation  of 
such  persons  for  such  purposes  shall  not  be 
less  Intensive  or  complete,  than  In  the  case 
of  such  clearance  of  persons  In  a  correspond- 
ing category  under  the  security  procedures 
of  the  Government  agency  or  agencies  having 
the  highest  security  restrictions  with  respect 
to  persons  In  such  category. 

That  is  the  language  of  the  bill.  It 
simply  states  that  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Agency  who  has  contact  with  any 
officer  or  employee  of  any  other  agency 
pertaining  to  any  function  of  the  other 
agency  must  have  a  security  clearance 
equal  to  the  person  with  whom  he  is  in 
communication,  if  not  higher.  In  other 
words,  any  employee  of  the  Agency  who 
handles  sensitive  and  classified  informa- 
tion will  have  a  security  clearance  no  less 
stringent  than  any  employee  of  another 
agency  who  has  access  to  and  handles  in- 
formation of  a  comparable  nature.  This 
in  itself  appears  to  me  to  be  a  protection 
which  will  safeguard  the  proposed 
Agency  from  any  possible  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  personnel  who  would  not  be 
worthy  of  our  confidence. 

The  bill  establishes  rigid  security  re- 
quirements for  all  personnel  of  the 
Agency,  as  well  as  consultants,  persons 
detailed  from  other  Government  agen- 
cies, members  of  the  Agency's  advisory 
boards,  contractors,  subcontractors  and 
their  officers  and  employees.  All  are  re- 
quired to  have  a  full  field  investigation 
by  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  bill  requires  the  submission  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  January  31  of 
each  year,  a  report  concerning  activities 
of  the  Agency.  The  Congress  will  re- 
ceive, for  the  first  time  I  might  add,  de- 
tailed and  systematic  information  on  the 
progress  of  our  disarmament  efforts  and 
the  results  of  our  disarmament  studies. 

In  conclusion  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  we  have  in  this  Congress 
attempted  to  give  our  Government  a 
defense  establishment  that  is  fully  ade- 
quate to  protect  our  security.  We  can  do 
no  less  than  to  give  our  Government,  in 
addition,  an  organization  that  can  ef- 
fectively and  safely  work  for  peace. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  in  connection  with  the  func- 
tions now  being  performed  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy.  How  much  of  a  staff  operation 
does  he  have  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MORGAN.    Seventy-three  people. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Is  it  contemplated  that 
his  existing  staff  will  be  taken  over  by 
this  new  Agency? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  There  is  a 
transfer  clause  in  the  bill. 


Mr.  HARDY.  I  understood  there  was 
a  transfer  clause.  But  is  there  any  In- 
dication as  to  whether  Mr.  McCloy  him- 
self will  continue  to  play  a  major  part 
in  this  Disarmament  Agency? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  McCloy  indi- 
cated during  the  hearings  he  would  be 
glad  if  invited  to  do  so  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board,  but  was 
not  available  to  serve  as  the  Director 
of  the  new  Agency. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Over  a  period  of  time, 
as  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  different  tem- 
porary agencies  or  ad  hoc  conunittees 
working  on  this  problem.  Would  this 
be  a  continuation  of  or  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  several  different  groups 
that  are  working  in  this  field? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  would  be  a 
permanent  agency  that  brings  them  all 
together. 

Mr.  HARDY.  There  are  several  agen- 
cies working  in  the  area  of  disarmament 
now,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  bill  would  co- 
ordinate their  work  and  bring  them  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  HARDY.  And  would  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  have  any  supervision  over 
this  new  Agency  at  all? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  have  supervision  over  the 
housekeeping  portion  of  the  Agency  and 
he  serves  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  major  aspect  of  diplomacy 
has  to  do  with  disarmament,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  would  have  no  control 
over  the  Agency? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  All  intemaUonal  ne- 
gotiations are  required  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
it  is  the  President's  direction  that  the 
Director  has  access  to  the  President,  but 
that  he  is  to  inform  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  to  the  occasion  and  the  sub- 
stance of  his  advice  to  the  President. 

Mr.  HARDY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  9118.  As  the  chairman  has  gone 
pretty  much  in  detail  on  the  bill,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  do  so.  Instead  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  which 
is  very  simple.  It  is  to  provide  a  central 
agency  within  the  Government  to  deal 
with  disarmament  policy  and  planning, 
disarmament  negotiations,  and  meeting 
the  Soviet  propaganda  on  disarmament. 
Underlying  its  ability  to  perform  these 
tasks  in  a  manner  which  will  increase 
our  national  security  will  be  strategic 
studies  and  research  on  inspection  and 
control  systems.  Such  study  and  re- 
search must  be  conducted  by  an  agency 
having  primary  responsibility  for  and 
Interest  in  this  field. 

All  too  often  the  United  States  has 
gone  to  conferences  ill  prepared;  she 
has  not  had  the  benefit  of  careful  study 
and  real  consideration,  deep  considera- 
tion of  the  problems  that  had  to  be  met. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  speak  for  a 
moment  on  the  title.  We  felt  in  the 
committee  that  if  we  came  out  with  a  bill 
for  disarmament  as  such,  it  sounded  a 
bit  as  though  we  were  just  saying  to  the 
world  "Here  we  are  laying   down  our 


arms."  That,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  just  the 
last  thing  we  are  doing;  we  are  not  lay- 
ing down  oiu-  arms.  We  are  preparing 
to  do  so,  yes.  but  when?  In  the  some- 
what distant  future.  I  am  afraid  that 
as  long  as  the  Russians  are  still  sending 
off  their  bombs  and  their  missiles,  as 
long  as  they  are  still  untrue  to  every- 
thing we  believe  in,  as  long  as  they  ne- 
gate everything  that  is  real  to  us,  that 
is  honorable  to  us.  that  mean  loyalty 
in  our  way  of  life,  until  such  time  ar- 
rives actual  disarmament  will  not  be 
possible. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  am  very  happy  to 
hear  the  gentlewoman  make  the  point 
she  is  making  at  the  present  time,  be- 
cause I  have  received,  and  I  am  sure 
many  Members  have  received,  communi- 
cations which  ask  us  not  to  support  this 
legislation  on  the  ground  that  it  does 
constitute  appeasement  or  unilateral  dis- 
armament. I  have  just  received  a  card 
which  I  hold  here  which  says  that  this 
bill  would  abrogate  our  right  to  defend 
our  national  integrity  and  security,  and 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman  if 
this  legislation  would  in  any  way  have  a 
tendency  toward  that  end. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  seems  to  me  if  this 
legislation  does  anything,  it  improves  our 
whole  situation  in  the  matter  of  security. 
If  we  cannot  find  adequate  ways  of  con- 
trolling the  situation  of  arms,  then  we 
are  certainly  unsecure. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  told  you, 
the  agency  will  coordinate  the  various  re- 
search programs;  it  will  bring  together 
the  work  done  by  many  others. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  take  no 
action  that  will  so  strengthen  our  hand 
in  the  immediate  years  ahead  than  to 
pass  HR.  9118. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  very  earnest 
hope  that  this  House — this  Congress — 
will  see  fit  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ZablockiI. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9118,  the  Arms 
Control  Agency. 

It  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  no 
one  who  understands  this  bill  will  op- 
pose it.  I  am  sure  that  the  reaction  of 
many  has  been  the  same  as  my  own 
initial  attitude  when  I  first  heard  refer- 
ences to  a  proposed  disarmament  bill.  I 
had  the  feeling  that  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent critical  world  situation  we  should 
be  concentrating  on  armament  rather 
than  disarmament  and  that  the  whole 
concept  was  badly  timed. 

After  hearing  the  explanation  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  distinguished  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  th^  committee  and 
supported  the  bill,  and  after  the  careful 
study  of  the  bill  made  by  the  committee 
and  the  revisicms  adopted  during  the 
markup,  I  am  convinced  that  this  legis- 
lation is  urgently  needed  and  wUl  in- 
crease our  security. 
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I  have  never  found  anyone  who  was 
opposed  to  disarmament  when  and  If  the 
United  States  can  safely  do  so.  The  key 
to  the  disarmament  problem  Is  for  us  to 
be  able  to  move  in  that  direction  with- 
out letting  down  our  guard  and  making 
ourselves  vulnerable  to  a  sneak  attack. 

The  legislation  before  us  does  not  pro- 
vide for  unilateral  disarmament.  The 
fundamental  objective  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  the  United  States  at  all  times 
with  a  staff  of  experts  and  a  fund  of 
knowledge  In  order  that  we  are  always 
fully  ready  to  negotiate  in  the  field  of 
disarmament  with  complete  confidence 
that  we  know  what  we  are  doing.  We 
want  to  be  ready  to  evaluate  any  pro- 
posals made  by  others,  including  our 
avowed  enemies,  so  that  we  can  see  all 
of  their  implications;  and  we  want  to  be 
sure  that  any  proposal  or  counterpro- 
posal we  make  is  based  on  complete  un- 
derstanding of  its  significance  to  our 
own  defenses  and  our  own  security. 

Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer,  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  among 
others,  appeared  before  our  committee 
and  strongly  supported  this  bill.  There 
is  no  one  who  doubts  General  Lemnitzer's 
capacity  as  a  military  man  nor  his 
patriotism  and  eeal  for  our  defense. 
General  Lemnitzer  made  clear  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  been  almost  continuously  engaged  in 
disarmament  negotiations  during  recent 
years  and  the  probability  that  we  will 
continue  to  be  bo  engaged  during  the 
years  Immediately  ahead,  we  need  to  be 
better  equipped  to  conduct  such  negotia- 
tions in  the  future  than  we  have  been  in 
the  past.  General  Lemnitzer  made  this 
statement : 

Our  natural  desires  to  make  progress  to- 
ward this  goal  (disarmament)  must,  how- 
ever, be  tempered  with  the  understanding  of 
the  hard  practicalities  of  the  situation  In 
which  we  find  ourtelvea.  We  can  hope  for 
progress  only  If  ve  maintain  such  clear 
military  strength  that  others  wlU  also  be 
made  to  hope  for  progress.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  let  our  guard  down  at  any  time,  and 
we  must — at  all  steps  along  the  way — be  sure 
beyond  doubt  th^X  we  do  not  Jeopardize 
our  security. 

An  idea  apparently  has  been  accepted 
by  a  number  of  people  and  certain  or- 
ganized groups  that  this  bill  is  being 
proposed  in  order  to  set  up  a  new  agency 
to  try  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  our 
Defense  Department  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  so  that  we  can  give 
disarmament  priority  over  defense. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

This  bill  has  the  strongest  support 
from  the  present  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  from  his  predecessor,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  S.  Gates.  Jr..  who  testified  be- 
fore our  comjnittee.  It  has,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  the  support  of  General  Lem- 
nitzer. of  former  President  Elsenhower, 
of  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  and  other  out- 
standing Americans  whose  backgrounds 
and  Interest  haTe  been  primarily  mili- 
tary. 

,  There  are  two  basic  problems  involved 
In  conducting  disarmament  negotiations. 

First.  The  subject  matter  has  become 
so  highly  technical  that  decisions  have 
to  be  made  and  agreements  reached  on 
matters  involving  the  most  advanced 
phases  of  scientific  research  as  well  as 


considerations  of  military  strategy  and 
foreign  poUcy. 

Second.  The  subject  matter  involved  is 
such  that  none  of  the  existing  executive 
departments  is  organized  in  such  a  way 
that  its  personnel  or  its  responsibilities 
encompass  the  entire  field,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan]   has  pointed  out. 

During  the  past  several  years  we  have 
set  up  ad  hoc  committees  and  working 
groups  to  conduct  and  to  backstop  dis- 
armament negotiations,  usually  report- 
ing directly  to  the  White  House.  Al- 
though these  committees  and  groups 
have  on  the  whole  done  a  good  job,  they 
have  been  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
continuity  of  their  personnel  and  the 
absence  of  a  permanent  staff  of  highly 
qualified  specialists  working  continuously 
to  keep  up  to  date  in  the  disarmament 
field.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide an  organization  to  do  just  this. 

The  current  estimate  is  that  the  cost  of 
the  Agency  will  be  $6  million  for  fiscal 
1962,  of  which  about  one-half  will  be 
spent  for  personnel  and  administration 
and  about  one-half  for  research.  The 
bill  authorizes  $10  million,  which  permits 
a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  in  case 
the  Agency  finds  greater  need  for  re- 
search funds  than  has  been  anticipated 
but  at  the  same  time  is  small  enough 
to  require  that  the  Agency  return  to 
Congress  for  additional  authorization  if 
it  is  to  continue  operations  on  the  scale 
contemplated  for  longer  than  1  year. 

The  committee  gave  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  possibility  that  the  Arms 
Control  Agency  might  duplicate  research 
facilities  or  actual  research  activities  al- 
ready in  existence  or  underway.  The 
bill  clearly  indicates  the  intent  of  the 
committee  that  there  should  be  no  dupli- 
cation in  either  facilities  or  in  research. 
Section  31  of  the  bill  directs  the  Agency 
to  insure  the  acquisition  of  a  fund  of 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  con- 
cerning disarmament,  but  it  is  antici- 
pated that  this  fund  of  knowledge  will 
be  developed  as  a  result  of  the  coordina- 
tion of  research  be':"'^;  done  by  others, 
the  conduct  of  research  by  both  govern- 
mental and  private  agencies  vmder  con- 
tract with  the  Agency,  and  only  as  a 
last  resort  by  the  research  activities  of 
the  Agency  itself. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  none  of  the 
officials  of  the  executive  branch  urging 
the  approval  of  this  legislation  indicated 
any  belief  that  disarmament  was  just 
around  the  comer.  All  made  very  clear 
their  realization  that  it  would  take  years 
before  the  United  States  could  expect 
significant  results.  They  all  recognized, 
however,  that  disarmament  is  one  of 
the  major  international  issues  of  the 
day.  Disarmament  ranks  high  on  the 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
United  States  must  always  be  ready  to 
discuss  disarmament  matters  or  to  en- 
gage in  serious  negotiations  if  we  are 
to  make  clear  to  the  world  our  attitude 
on  this  matter.  We  cannot  afford  to  al- 
low the  Russians  to  assiune  the  role  of 
the  principal  advocates  of  disarmament. 

This  bill  not  only  gives  notice  to  the 
world  that  arms  control  has  a  major 
place  in  our  national  policy,  but  it  gives 


assurance  to  our  own  people  that  we  will 
be  able  to  enter  into  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations fully  equipped  with  the  neces- 
sary facts  which  will  enable  us  to  main- 
tain our  security. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Merrow]. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9118,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency.  The 
purpose  of  this  measure,  as  stated  in 
section  2  of  the  act,  is  as  follows: 

An  ultimate  goal  of  the  United  State*  is  a 
world  which  is  free  from  the  scourge  of  war 
and  the  dangers  and  burdens  of  armaments; 
in  wldch  the  use  of  force  has  been  subordi- 
nated to  the  rxile  of  law;  and  In  which  in- 
ternational adjustments  to  a  changing  world 
are  achieved  peacefully.  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  provide  Impetxis  toward  this 
goal  by  creating  a  new  agency  of  peace  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  reduction  and  con- 
trol of  armaments  looking  toward  ultimate 
world  disarmament. 

The  purposes  of  the  proposed  Agency 
are  set  forth  in  the  same  section; 

(1)  The  conduct,  support,  and  coordina- 
tion of  researcli  for  disarmament  poUcy 
formulation;  (2)  the  preparation  for  and 
direction  of  United  States  participation  In 
international  negotiations  in  the  disarma- 
ment field;  (S)  the  disseminatkin  and  coor- 
dination of  pubUe  Information  concerning 
disarmament;  (4)  the  preparation  for.  opera- 
tion of,  or,  as  appropriate,  direction  of  United 
States  participation  In  such  control  systems 
as  may  become  part  of  United  States  dis- 
armament activities. 

The  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency  is  to  be 
headed  by  a  Director.  This  legislation 
provides  for  a  Deputy  Director  and  for 
four  Assistant  Directors.  There  is  to 
be  a  general  advisory  committee  not  to 
exceed  15  members  who  will  be  appointed 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Director  is  given  power  to  estab- 
lish within  the  Agency  such  offices,  bu- 
reaus and  divisions  as  he  deems  essential 
to  carry  out  his  responsibilities. 

This  Agency  is  a  necessary  part  of  wise 
planning  for  national  security.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  generally  uniform  belief 
that  the  Agency  will  enhance  our  na- 
tional security  are  most  realistic.  Our 
search  for  workable  plans  for  controlling 
armaments  will  greatly  reinforce  the  will 
of  our  allies  and  the  desire  of  neutral 
nations  to  support  us  in  this  difficult 
period.  I  hasten  to  say  that  In  the  light 
of  current  developments,  we  must  be 
fully  and  adequately  prepared  for  any 
emergency  and  we  must  have  the  will, 
if  it  becomes  necessary,  to  employ  our 
forces. 

There  is  need  for  competence  in  nego- 
tiations and  planning  in  connection  v^ith 
the  control  of  arms  and  this  is  the  com- 
pelling reason  why  the  proposed  Agency 
will  help  in  promoting  national  security. 
The  United  States  has  set  itself  the  goal 
of  designing  effective  inspection  and  con- 
trol systems  to  verify  compliance  with 
disarmament  agreements.  There  will  be 
negotiations  with  respect  to  the  subject 
of  disarmament  unless  and  until  we  are 
actually  engaged  in  a  war.  We  tJiere- 
fore  must  be  able  to  evaluate  promptly 
and,  if  necessary,  refute;  also,  if  possible, 
accept  proposals,  which  will  continue  to 
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be  made  by  dthers  across  the  negotiating 
table  or  in  international  fonuns. 

During  the  current  session  of  the  16th 
General  Assembly  of  the,  United  Na- 
tions— which  has  been  made  critical  and 
most  difflcult  by  the  tragic  death  of  the 
Secretary  General,  Dag  Hammarskjold — 
the  question  of  arms  control  will  be 
most  virorously  debated.  In  view  of 
Communist  activities,  we  cannot  enter- 
tain much  hope  of  success,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  there  will  be  talks  and  we  must  be 
prepared  to  state  our  positions  to  the 
world.  The  fact  that  conversations 
about  the  control  of  arms  are  going  to 
continue  makes  it  necessary  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  an  Agency  as  we 
propose  today  which  might  properly  be 
called  a  Peace  Agency. 

We  must  ourselves  continue  to  design 
and  put  forward  practical,  realistic,  and 
understandable  proposals.  These  pro- 
posals must  be  strategically  sound  in  that 
they  must  not  impair  our  national  secu- 
rity. This  careful  analysis  from  the 
military  point  of  view  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  accomplished  by  persons 
within  the  Agency  of  great  military  com- 
petence in  order  that  our  plans  may  be 
militarily  sound  from  the  begining.  The 
scope  of  their  competence  must  be  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  persons  doing  a 
strategic  analysis  for  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  in  the  oflQce  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  the  passage  of 
the  Arms  Control  Act.  I  was  one  of  the 
70  Members  who  introduced  bills  relating 
to  the  establishment  of  an  Agency  to 
study  and  present  proposals  for  disarma- 
ment. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  establish  such  a  Peace  Agency, 
but  I  emphatically  state  that  under  no 
circumstances  must  we  disarm  unilater- 
ally for  such  action  would  jeopardize 
most  seriously  our  national  security. 
This  is  what  the  Soviet  Union  would  like 
to  have  us  do.  We  must  produce  weap- 
ons adequate  to  protect  ourselves  and — 
in  view  of  increasing  world  tensions,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  critical  situation  in 
Berlin — our  Armed  Forces  must  be  in- 
creased. It  is  essential  to  be  in  such  a 
strong  position  that  no  one  will  dare 
attack  us. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  Com- 
munists will  break  agreements  with  im- 
punity when  such  action  serves  their 
purpose.  It  appears  that  negotiations 
to  them  are  only  a  means  of  carrying  on 
the  cold  war.  We  can  move  to  the  con- 
trol of  arms  when  the  Communists  are 
willing  to  accept  an  ironclad  system  of 
inspections  and  control.  Unless,  and 
until,  this  is  accomplished,  there  is  little 
hope  of  reaching  an  understanding  on 
the  the  control  of  arms.  An  ironclad 
inspection  and  control  system  is  the  only 
insurance  that  the  Communists  will 
honor  any  agreement  they  make  on  arms 
control. 

The  proposed  Arms  Control  Agency  is 
necessary.  It  can  be  most  helpful  in 
subsequent  arms  negotiations.  It  is  a 
step  forward  in  our  struggle  to  win  the 
peace.  There  certainly  is  opportunity 
for  a  most  essential  contribution  by  this 
new  Agency  which,  as  the  measure  states, 
is  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  reduction 
and  control  of  annaments  working 
toward  ultimate  world  disarmament. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PriciI. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  anyone 
who  has  been  remotely  concerned  with 
disarmament  negotiations  over  the  last 
16  years  either  as  a  participant  or  as  an 
interested  citizen,  has  realized  that  our 
planning  and  preparation  for  these  in- 
ternational conferences  has  been  peril- 
ously casual.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
feeling,  therefore,  that  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  9118  for  I  am  convinced 
that  it  will  give  this  country  something 
which  has  been  long  overdue — an  or- 
ganization which  will  strengthen  our 
Government's  capability  to  deal  with  the 
disarmament  problem  dynamically,  vig- 
orously, and  continuously,  insuring  the 
mobilization  and  steady  application  of 
our  best  talents  to  one  of  the  most  ur- 
gent questions  of  our  time. 

Prom  the  Geneva  summit  meeting  in 
1955,  through  the  London  Conference  of 

1957,  the  Surprise  Attack  Conference  in 

1958,  the  nuclear  test  ban  talks,  right  up 
to  1960  and  the  Ten-Nation  Conference 
on  Disarmament,  our  approaches  in  this 
field  so  vitally  concerned  with  our  na- 
tional security  have  been  characterized 
by  a  lack  of  continuity  in  top  personnel 
and  a  paucity  of  planning  and  research 
efforts.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  handling  of  practi- 
cally all  the  disarmament  debates  in 
the  United  Nations  from  January  1953 
to  September  1960,  put  it  this  way  when 
he  appeared  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs : 

Prom  this  experience  has  come  the  convic- 
tion that  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government  Is  "ot  organized  as  It  should  be 
for  big,  bold  strokes  In  the  field  of  foreign 
relations.  We  have  often  done  extremely 
well,  but  It  Is  often  more  in  spite  of  the  sys- 
tem than  because  of  It. 

During  the  years  since  the  close  of 
World  War  n,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
not  developed  a  sufiBcient  corps  of  profes- 
sional experts  in  the  arms  control  field; 
in  many  areas  it  has  not  even  evolved 
fundamental  policy  objectives. 

Here  is  the  experience  of  General  Hull, 
who  as  commander  in  chief.  Far  East 
Command,  and  of  the  United  Nations 
Forces  in  Korea  from  1953  to  1955,  had 
first-hand  experience  with  the  difficul- 
ties involved  in  arms  control  and  in  car- 
rying adequate  inspections  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Korean  armistice 
agreement.  General  Hull  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  committee  by  letter,  a 
paragraph  of  which  reads  as  follows  : 

In  the  late  summer  of  1958,  I  was  asked  by 
President  Elsenhower  to  head  a  delegation 
which  would  negotiate  with  Soviet  Russia 
on  the  establishment  of  measures  to  prevent 
a  surprise  attack.  In  looking  Into  this  prob- 
lem during  several  days  of  Intensive  study, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that,  prior  to  selecting 
the  delegates,  no  preparation  had  been  made 
for  the  negotiations,  no  U.S.  position  had 
been  developed  or  existed,  and  In  fact  no  per- 
sonnel with  prior  experience  in  disarma- 
ment were  as  yet  a  part  of  the  delegation  to 
be.  After  obtaining  some  appreciation  of 
the  length  of  time  Involved  In  this  assign- 
ment. I  reluctantly  asked  the  President  to 
relieve  me. 

Fredrick  M.  Eaton,  our  negotiator  to 
the  10-Nation  Conference  in  March 
1960,  recalled  similar  circumstances  in 


his  Senate  testimony  supporting  the 
creation  of  a  new  agency.  Stated  Mr. 
Eaton: 

I  believe  that  a  future  negotiator  should 
not  be  put  In  the  position  In  which  our  dele- 
gation found  Itself  In  January  of  last  year 
when  we  were  scheduled  to  sit  down  on  the 
15th  of  March  In  a  multlnatlon  conference, 
without  an  agreed-upon  position  within  o\ir 
own  Government,  let  alone  an  agreed  posi- 
tion with  our  allies. 

I  am  hopeful  that  that  situation  has  Im- 
proved today  •  •  •,  but  nothing  will  take 
the  place  of  getting  a  centralized  control 
where  directions  and  lines  of  authority  are 
clear. 

The  record  indicates.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  have  gone  into  each  successive 
disarmament  conference  with  positions 
hastily  and  often  superficially  prepared. 
It  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception for  ad  hoc  groups  to  be  called  to 
Washington  to  prepare  policies  and  posi- 
tions on  a  crash  basis.  The  contribu- 
tions of  these  dedicated  Individuals  have 
been  important,  but  placing  the  respon- 
sibility for  disarmament  studies  and 
policy  formulation  on  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee or  on  part-time  consultants  is  as 
inappropriate  as  placing  our  defense 
policy  in  the  hands  of  part-time  gen- 
erals. General  Hull,  who  worked  as  the 
chairman  of  one  of  these  panels  in  de- 
veloping the  latest  U.S.  position  on  dis- 
armament told  the  House  committee 
that  he  was  shocked  to  find  that: 

since  World  War  II  different  groups  or 
committees  had  worked  on  the  problem  but 
without  any  apparent  continuity  of  policy 
or.  In  fact,  of  U.S.  position. 

The  general  went  on  to  say : 

These  {>ersonal  experiences  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  necessity  of  an  established 
agency  of  Government,  staffed  with  the  most 
competent  people  we  can  find,  to  give  con- 
tinuous attention  to  the  development,  re- 
view, and  flnallzatlon  of  the  U.S.  position  In 
nxatters  of  disarmament  and  arms  control. 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that.  In  my 
view,  this  Is  too  Important  to  our  national 
security  to  leave  In  the  hands  of  temporary 
or  ad  hoc  groups  brought  together  from  time 
to  time,  with  Inadequate  background  and 
experience,  to  recommend  a  position  and  to 
participate  In  negotiations  on  this  most  com- 
plicated matter. 

The  record  also  indicates.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  the  exception  of  our  distin- 
guished Ambassador  Arthur  H.  Dean, 
that  we  have  failed  to  continue  to  use 
the  outside  man  with  special  skills,  the 
fresh  approach,  or  the  wide  public  rec- 
ognition, who  has  come  in  from  private 
life  to  lead  our  delegation  to  these  nego- 
tiations. In  the  course  of  a  lengthy 
conference  he  will  learn  a  great  deal 
about  his  staff,  about  disarmament,  and 
about  the  negotiating  process  in  gen- 
eral. When  he  returns,  he  will  be  on 
his  way  to  expertise.  But  when  the  text 
conference  takes  place,  someone  else 
will  lead  the  delegation.  In  comparison 
with  Soviet  delegations,  American  rep- 
resentatives who  come  to  their  tasks  de 
novo  are— to  put  it  mildly— at  a  disad- 
vantage. The  Soviet  teams  are  com- 
posed of  seasoned  veterans  who  have 
had  long  experience  in  both  arms 
control  and  American  affairs — well 
grounded  in  languages,  weapons  sys- 
tems, and  previous  negotiations. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  American  who 
believes  sincerely  in  the  cause  of  peace, 
I  am  concerned  over  our  apparent  fail- 
ure to  mobilize  our  efforts  to  overcome 
the  shortcomings  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Any  perpetuation  of  these 
inadequacies  in  the  future  will  render 
stillborn  the  hope  that  a  solution  to 
world  catastrophe  will  be  found  before 
we  are  all  overtaken  by  the  holocaust  of 
nuclear  war. 

The  stakes  are  too  high — the  risks  too 
great  to  play  so  lightly  with  our  national 
security.  Arms  control  is  not  an  ama- 
teur's game.  It  is  clearly  worth  the  full- 
time  attention  of  a  staff  of  highly  trained 
specialists  of  many  different  back- 
grounds, the  frequent  counsel  of  experts 
in  all  phases  of  Government  jxilicy,  and 
the  continuous  interest  of  the  highest 
officers  of  Government.  It  seems  to  me 
a  matter  of  national  prudence,  and  of 
simple  commonsense,  that  we  organize 
ourselves  to  meet  the  challenges  that  lie 
ahead  just  as  quickly  and  as  effectively 
as  possible.  EJvery  one  of  the  exr>ert  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  testified  that 
this  could  best  be  done  by  enacting  H.R. 
9118. 

Speaking  from  the  negotiator's  point 
of  view,  Mr.  Lodge  was  most  specific. 
He  said: 

It  is  eeaential  for  the  man  who  represents 
the  United  States  at  the  conference  table — 
and  I  speak  with  personal  feeling  about 
this — to  have  an  agency  In  Washington 
which  gives  him  imaginative,  energetic,  and 
timely  backing.  As  one  who  has  been  on 
the  receiving  end  for  almost  8  years.  I  know 
that  It  is  indispensable  for  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  be  In  a  position  to  make  counter- 
proposals promptly  and  to  show  up  fallacies 
promptly.  In  fact,  no  forward  motion  on 
the  disarmament  question  Is  possible  unless 
there  Is  an  agency  capable  of  rapid  and  pene- 
trating an&lysis,  ot  detection  of  errors,  and 
of  imagtmitlvely  creating  new  and  construc- 
tive proposals.  The  need  to  do  these  things 
la  aaaentlal  If  progress  Is  going  to  be  made 
on  disarmament. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  inaugural 
address  eloquently  stated  that  "we  must 
never  negotiate  out  of  fear,  but  we  must 
never  fear  to  negotiate."  Thank  God  we 
have  never  been  afraid  to  come  to  the 
conference  table.  The  West  has  always 
been  and  always  will  be  ready  to  enter 
into  honest,  meaningful  negotiations  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes. 

Disarmament  discussions,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  surely  going  to  continue,  for 
they  have  become  the  focus  of  East- West 
conversation.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  our  Government  will  be  intensively 
engaged  in  these  negotiations  and  that 
they  will  be  increasingly  important.  We 
are  living  in  a  period  in  which  we  can 
expect  the  reciurence  of  political  and 
military  crises.  It  just  may  be  that  the 
ebb  of  tension  as  a  particular  crisis 
passes  new  possibilities  will  open  for 
discussion  and  negotiation.  If  we  are 
prepared,  we  will  be  able  to  exploit  every 
chance  for  useful  agreement.  We  must 
meet  these  opportunities  with  imagina- 
tion and  initiative — with  constructive 
policies  that  are  more  than  just  an  Inch 
or  so  ahead  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
New  York  Times.  If  our  failure  or  in- 
ability to  do  so  Is  rooted  In  the  lack  of 
skillful  and  determined  preparation,  dis- 


aster will  only  be  a  question  of  time,  for 
each  new  crisis  will  be  made  more 
dangerous  by  the  relentless  advances  in 
weapons  technology,  production  and  pro- 
liferation. The  passage  of  HH.  9118 
will  give  us  the  best  assurance  of  being 
"at  the  ready"  for  these  future  confer- 
ences of  high  moment  to  our  own  secu- 
rity and  that  of  the  free  world. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9118,  to  establish  a 
U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency.  If  we 
in  Congress  are  making  an  all-out  ef- 
fort to  build  military  strength,  then  it  is 
even  more  urgent  and  imperative  to 
make  a  similar  effort  to  end  the  arms 
race  and  wage  a  relentless  search  for 
genuine  worldwide  peace.  An  exces- 
sive reliance  upon  defense  measures  and 
armed  strength — vital  though  these 
are — would  preclude  the  hope  of  achiev- 
ing some  measure  of  control  over  the 
ever  expanding  upward  spiral  of  arma- 
ments. The  tragedy  of  the  arms  race 
is  that  it  has  been  forced  upon  the 
United  States  and  many  other  nations 
who  tried  sincerely  in  1945  to  save  suc- 
ceeding generations  from  the  scourage 
of  war,  which  twice  in  our  lifetime  has 
brought  untold  sorrow  to  mankind.  The 
American  people  bear  arms  regretfully 
and  only  becatise  of  necessity. 

Ever  since  its  onset,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
cold  war  has  been  marked  by  crises. 
The  spotlight  has  shifted  as  the  drama 
has  ebbed  and  flowed  from  one  world 
stage  to  another;  from  Greece  to  Korea, 
to  Indochina,  to  Hungary,  to  Suez,  to 
Algeria,  to  the  Congo,  to  Cuba,  to  Berlin. 
Nor  are  these  all.  While  these  events 
have  captured  the  world's  attention,  a 
quiet  drama  has  been  taking  place  in 
the  conference  rooms  and  at  the  negoti- 
ating table.  Yet  it  is  a  drama  which  is 
as  fraught  with  vital  consequences  for 
humanity  as  the  more  spectacular  events 
which  get  the  headlines.  I  am  referring, 
of  course,  to  disarmament,  a  multifac- 
eted,  agonizingly  complex  problem  on 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  Russians  for  15 
years.  More  than  once  we  have  seemed 
close  to  an  agreement,  only  to  have  our 
hopes  dashed. 

The  United  States  has  conducted  these 
long  and  difficult  negotiations  in  good 
faith,  but  we  have  not  been  well  served 
in  the  publicity  they  have  received.  All 
too  often  the  impression  has  been 
gained  abroad  that  the  Russians  really 
want  disarmament,  and  that  we  have 
blocked  it  by  insistence  on  urmecessary 
technicalities.  There  is  no  question 
that  by  seizing  on  glittering  generalities, 
by  making  sweeping  proposals,  the  Rus- 
sians have  often  gained  a  propaganda 
advantage  on  us.  We  need  to  tell  our 
story  better,  because  It  Is  thoroughly 
creditable.  If  people  really  imderstand 
the  problems  involved,  I  am  confident 
that  public  opinion  will  swing  to  our 
side.  Indeed,  there  Is  some  evidence 
that  by  their  recent  and  deadly  resump- 
tion of  nuclear  testing  the  Russians 
have  drawn  down  their  spurious  credit 
as  champions  of  peace.  At  any  rate,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  address  my- 


self to  the  problems  of  disarmament, 
and  outline  what  each  side  has  wanted, 
where  they  disagree,  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  what  the  picture  looks 
like  for  the  future. 

At  the  outset,  disarmament  proposals 
were  fragmented.  They  concerned 
atomic  disarmament  or  conventional 
disarmament.  Then  disarmament  pro- 
[>osals  began  to  be  tied  together  In  pack- 
ages, nuclear  disarmament  combined 
with  so  much  conventional  force  reduc- 
tion. Finally,  the  question  of  nuclear 
testing  was  brought  into  those  packages, 
and  they  became  more  complicated  than 
ever.  But  nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  fundamental  difference 
between  ourselves  and  the  Russians  has 
always  been  the  same.  We  have  always 
wanted  genuine  international  inspection 
and  control.  The  Russians  have  always 
essentially  opposed  this,  even  though 
they  have  at  times  given  it  lipservice.  At 
present  things  appear  to  have  reached 
an  impasse.  The  prospect  is  certainly 
discouraging,  but  I  believe  the  conscience 
of  the  world  demands  that  we  keep  on 
trying. 

The  first  significant  step  toward  dis- 
ai-mament  which  this  coimtry  took  after 
World  War  n  was  the  Baruch  plan,  ad- 
vanced in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  on  June  14, 
1946.  These  proposals  called  for  the 
setting  up  of  an  international  authority, 
under  the  Security  Council,  which  would 
own.  control,  or  license  all  activities  in 
the  atomic  energy  field,  from  mine  to 
finished  product.  This  international 
control  body  would  have  conducted  con- 
tinuous inspection  of  all  phases  of  the 
production  of  fissionable  materials,  and 
it  would  have  had  exclusive  rights  lo 
conduct  atomic  weapons  tests  and  to 
carry  on  research  in  atomic  weapons. 

The  Baruch  plan  did  not  mean  an  im- 
mediate shift  to  international  control. 
Things  would  proceed  step  by  step. 
Once  an  adequate  control  system  had 
been  worked  out,  the  manufacture  of 
A-bombs  would  stop,  and  existing  bomb 
stocks  would  be  disposed  of.  Most  im- 
portant of  all.  the  Baruch  plan  called 
for  "condign  pimishments"  for  violators, 
and  provided  that  the  veto  could  not  ap- 
ply. In  short,  the  United  States  favored 
giving  the  U.N.  a  complete  monopoly  of 
atomic  energy  for  peace.  There  would 
be  no  atomic  energy  for  warlike  pur- 
poses. 

Remember.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Baruch 
plan  was  advanced  when  the  United 
States  had  an  atomic  monopoly.  Yet  we 
proposed  to  give  up  this  advantage,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  provided  that 
there  were  adequate  safeguards  that  this 
great  new  force  would  be  used  only  for 
peaceful  purposes.  This  was  only  right 
and  prudent. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  utterly  rejected 
the  plan.  Instead  they  said,  "Let  us  out- 
law immediately  the  production  and  use 
of  atomic  bombs,  and  then  let  us  destroy 
all  stockpiles  as  quickly  as  possible." 
And  how  did  they  propose  to  accomplish 
this?  Simply  by  a  treaty.  Of  course, 
the  Soviets  made  a  gesture  in  the  direc- 
tion of  international  control  machinery, 
but  they  were  pretty  vague  about  par- 
ticulars. Atomic  energy  would  be  de- 
veloped by   Individual  nation*,   rather 
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than  internationally.  Furthermore  they 
Insisted  that  the  veto  must  apply  to  any 
recommendation  made  by  international 
authority.  In  summary,  the  Soviets  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  an  unenforced 
treaty  would  be  sufficient  to  control 
atomic  weapons.  This  soiands  terribly 
naive,  but  if  we  remember  that  it  was 
coupled  with  a  demand  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  atomic  stockpiles,  we  see  that  it 
would  have  left  the  Soviet  Union  with  an 
enormous  advantage  in  conventional 
armaments,  an  advantage  sufficient  for 
her  to  dominate  the  world  scene.  But 
the  Soviets  made  our  perfectly  under- 
standable opposition  appear  to  be  mere 
obstruction — at  least  to  the  unin- 
formed— and  they  foimd  an  effective 
slogan  in  "ban  the  bomb."  A  number 
of  trusting  souls  the  world  over  could 
never  seem  to  understand  why  America 
did  not  just  ban  the  bomb. 

In  November  1946,  the  Soviet  Union 
also  advanced  a  rather  transparent  pro- 
posal concerned  with  conventional  arms 
limitation.  They  said  that  the  members 
of  the  U.N.  should  report  the  number  of 
troops  they  maintained  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  tied  that  proposal  to  a  demand 
for  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  the 
prohibition  of  atomic  production  for 
military  purposes.  The  proposal  was 
transparent,  for  it  was  patently  a  means 
for  pressuring  us  to  remove  our  troops 
from  overseas  while,  with  no  provisions 
for  any  international  supervision,  Soviet 
troops  woiild  remain  in  the  compliant 
satellites. 

In  1948  the  Soviets  called  for  a  one- 
third  reduction  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Coimcll.  Again  this  could  be  taken  as  a 
reasonable  proposal,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  was  coupled  with  a  demand 
for  the  unconditional  banning  of  all 
atomic  weapons.  Once  again,  America 
would  have  been  placed  at  a  tremendous 
disadvantage.  What  is  more  the  whole 
thing  was  meaningless,  since  the  Soviet 
Union  never  bothered  to  reveal  the  ex- 
tent of  its  armed  forces,  and  then  op- 
posed all  measures  of  real  verification, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  veto  a  French 
proposal  for  the  collection,  verification, 
and  publication  of  information  on  con- 
ventional armed  forces. 

Thus.  Mr.  Chairman,  an  impasse  was 
reached,  with  respect  to  both  nuclear 
and  conventional  weapons.  But  the 
basic  situation  was  to  be  changed  when 
the  Soviet  Union  exploded  its  first 
atomic  bomb  in  1949.  From  a  situation 
characterized  by  a  balance  of  power  be- 
tween our  atomic  monopoly  and  Soviet 
conventional  superiority,  where  decisive 
power  was  essentially  in  our  hands,  the 
world  moved  to  what  has  been  called  a 
balance  of  terror,  where  each  side  pos- 
sessed the  capacity  to  destroy  the  other. 
What  is  more,  given  what  is  delicately 
called  the  state  of  the  art,  with  nuclear 
production  constantly  increasing,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  it  would  be  virtually 
impossible  to  detect  the  existence  of  each 
and  every  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons. 
But  it  was  to  take  the  nations  several 
years  to  realize  this. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war 
this  countiT  became  concerned,  quite 
naturally,  with  the  reconstruction  of  its 
conventional  military  strength.    Yet  we 


did  not  abandon  the  search  for  disarma- 
ment. We  agreed  to  permit  both  nu- 
clear and  conventional  disarmament  to 
be  considered  together,  which  was  a  con- 
cession to  the  Soviet  point  of  view.  But 
we  continued  to  insist  on  progressive  dis- 
closure and  verification  of  all  armed 
forces  and  weapons  first,  with  such  veri- 
fication to  be  based  on  effective  interna- 
tional inspection.  The  Soviet  Union 
clung  to  its  demand  for  an  immediate 
unconditional  ban  on  atomic  weapons, 
and  now  switched  its  argument  and 
called  for  separate  discussion  of  conven- 
tional and  atomic  arms  control.  Fur- 
thermore the  Russians  stated  that  they 
would  disclose  no  information  about 
their  forces  unless  we  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  reduction  by  one-third.  Need- 
less to  say,  their  proposal  was  unac- 
ceptable to  the  West,  but  they  rigidly 
insisted  on  it.  It  was  their  way  or  no 
way  at  all.  Any  attempt  to  set  up  a  gen- 
uine inspection  system  was  denounced  as 
a  cover  for  seeking  intelligence  Informa- 
tion about  Soviet  armaments.  So  dis- 
armament negotiations  got  nowhere 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  and  the 
Russians  went  so  far  as  to  make  the 
infamous  charge,  in  the  U.N.'s  Disarma- 
ment Commission,  that  we  were  engag- 
ing in  bacteriological  warfare  in  Korea. 
We  not  only  vigorously  denied  the 
charge,  but  used  the  occasion  to  propose 
that  a  sjrstem  of  disclosure  and  certifi- 
cation which  would  rule  out  the  use  of 
bacteriological  weapons.  The  point  was 
lost  on  the  Russians,  however. 

In  1953  President  Eisenhower  offered 
his  famous  atoms-for-peace  proposal  at 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
He  called  upon  the  governments  prin- 
cipally involved  to  contribute  from  their 
atomic  stockpiles  to  an  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  which  would  be 
set  up  under  United  Nations  auspices. 
This  Agency  would  cooperately  utilize 
these  contributions  for  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  proposal  was  not  a  dis- 
armament measure,  but  it  struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord  with  the  delegates, 
particularly  those  from  the  smaller  and 
weaker  nations.  As  a  result  the  Soviet 
Union  indicated  a  willingness  to  partici- 
pate in  talks  growing  out  of  this  pro- 
posal, but  it  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  pleas 
for  a  positive  approach  as  far  as  dis- 
armament generally  was  concerned. 

During  this  period  I  suppose  it  could 
be  alleged  that  the  Russians  had  a  good 
reason  for  their  standpat  attitude. 
Do  not  forget  that  1953  marked  the  death 
of  Stalin,  following  which  there  had  to 
be  the  process  of  elimination  by  which  a 
new  Russian  leader  would  be  selected. 
While  this  was  going  on  the  Soviets 
could  not  very  well  commit  themselves  to 
important  changes  in  policy.  Once  Mr. 
Khrushchev  felt  sure  of  himself,  how- 
ever, the  peaceful  coexistence  line  began 
to  get  a  heavy  play.  Part  of  this  cam- 
paign involved  new  Soviet  initiatives  on 
disarmament. 

Now  the  British  and  the  French  had 
advanced  a  plan  in  1954  which  would 
have  established  an  operating  control 
ccmmission,  then  would  have  passed  to  a 
reduction  of  armed  forces  and  conven- 
tional weapons,  and  finally  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  nuclear  weapons.   The  United 


State'-,  had  adhered  to  a  revised  version 
of  this  plan  in  1955.  Then  the  Soviets 
came  along  with  what  seemed  to  be  im- 
portant concessions.  They  professed 
themselves  willing  to  accept  the  Western 
view  that  reduction  of  conventional 
weapons  must  precede  complete  prohibi- 
tion of  nuclear  armaments.  They  even 
abandoned  their  previous  Insistence  on  a 
one-third,  across-the-board  cut  in  con- 
ventional weapons  and  forces.  Instead 
the  Soviets  accepted  ceilings  on  conven- 
tional forces  embodied  in  the  previous 
British  and  French  proposals.  But  the 
Russians  spoiled  the  picture  by  linking 
these  reasonable  concessions  to  one  the 
West  could  only  reject ;  namely  the  aban- 
donment of  US.  oversea  bases.  In  addi- 
tion they  spoke  of  the  need  for  safe- 
guards against  surprise  attack,  but  their 
plan  did  not  really  provide  them. 

However,  the  mere  mention  of  surprise 
attack  Indicated  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  technological  situation  had 
changed.  As  I  stated  earlier,  the  nations 
were  slow  to  recognize  that  not  all 
atomic  materials  could  be  tracked  down. 
But  by  1955  they  knew.  This  knowledge 
was  reflected  in  President  Eisenhower's 
open-skies  plan,  advanced  at  the  summit 
conference  of  1955.  The  President  sim- 
ply proposed  that  both  sides  exchange 
complete  blueprints  of  their  respective 
military  establishments,  with  each  coun- 
try being  afforded  facilities  for  the  aerial 
Inspection  of  the  other.  Presumably  an 
effective  early  warning  system  would 
thus  be  established,  massive  surprise  at- 
tack would  become  Improbable.  If  not 
Impossible,  and  the  resultant  relaxation 
of  tensions  might  bring  further  settle- 
ments In  its  train.  The  Russians  dis- 
played little  enthusiasm  for  the  Idea,  al- 
though outwardly  appearing  reasonable 
about  It.  But  at  a  subsequent  foreign 
ministers'  conference  they  made  it  clear 
that  they  regarded  It  as  a  final,  rather 
than  an  initial,  step.  They  stated  that 
it  would  actually  Intensify  fear  of  sur- 
prise attack,  and  would  not  prevent  at- 
tack from  oversea  bases.  In  1958.  when 
there  was  a  conference  on  surprise  at- 
tack, held  at  our  initiative,  the  Soviet 
Union  again  showed  reluctance  toward 
accepting  aerial  surveillance  as  the  key 
to  prevention.  This  gulf  has  still  not 
been  bridged.  Our  Interest  has  not 
flagged,  however,  and  President  Elsen- 
hower was  going  to  propose  aerial  recon- 
naissance by  the  United  Nations  at  the 
summit  conference  a  year  or  so  ago, 
which  Khrushchev  so  rudely  torpedoed. 

In  1956  and  1957  there  was  again  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
coming  around.  In  their  proposal  at 
the  UJ^.  Disarmament  Subcommittee  in 
1956  the  Russians  indicated  that  the  In- 
spectors of  any  International  control 
commission  should  have  unimpeded  ac- 
cess at  all  times  to  all  objects  of  control, 
including  financial  records.  They  also 
indicated  that  this  control  organ  should 
be  set  up  "in  good  time  "  to  carry  out  Its 
functions.  This  may  sound  innocuoiis, 
but  the  fact  is  that  for  years  the  Rus- 
sians had  Insisted  that  the  prohibition 
of  atomic  weapons  and  the  establishment 
of  International  control  should  come 
about  simultaneously,  which  meant,  of 
course,  that  the  organ  of  international 
control  would  not  be  in  a  poeition  to  ob- 
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serve  the  Implementation  of  disarma- 
ment for  some  time  after  It  was  supposed 
to  have  begun. 

Of  course,  the  Soviets  again  attached 
unacceptable  conditions,  and  the  next 
year,  1957,  they  retreated  from  their 
seeming  acceptance  of  a  powerful  inter- 
national control  body.  But  they  modi- 
fled  their  demand  for  the  complete 
liquidation  of  foreign  bases.  Well,  we 
need  not  go  into  all  the  details.  The 
point  is  that  in  those  2  years  the  Rus- 
sians gave  us  some  reason  to  think  that 
there  was  give  in  their  position,  that 
they  were  prepared  to  move.  The  result 
was  for  the  West  to  undertake  thorough- 
going consultations,  and  emerge  with  a 
comprehensive  plan  covering  stoppage  of 
nuclear  production,  cessation  of  nuclear 
testing,  reduction  of  existing  stockpiles, 
first-step  conventional  force  reduction, 
aerial  lnst)ection  against  surprise  attack, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional control  organization.  But  what- 
ever hopes  we  had  that  this  plan  would 
serve  even  as  a  basis  for  negotiations 
with  the  Russians  were  dashed  when 
the  Soviet  delegate  suddenly  made  a  i 
bitter  attack  on  the  West  on  August  27, ' 
1957,  and  then  abruptly  rejected  the 
Western  plan  2  days  later.  But  the  XJH. 
General  Assembly  endorsed  it,  and  it  is 
on  the  record. 

Since  1957.  then.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
drive  for  general  disarmament  has  been 
like  an  ancient  automobile.  It  has 
ground  along,  creaking  and  whining,  but 
seemingly  going  nowhere.  Since  nego- 
tiations within  the  United  Nations  had 
generally  failed,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  work  something  out  outside  that  body. 
The  Big  Pour  foreign  ministers,  meeting 
In  Geneva  In  1959  agreed  to  entrust  new 
disarmament  talk«  to  a  10-natlon  group, 
consisting  of  the  United  States,  the 
U.8.8.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  Prance, 
Bulgaria,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Italy. 
Poland,  and  Rumania.  You  can  see  that 
the  group  was  evenly  balanced  between 
Western  and  Iron  Ciirtain  representa- 
tives. 

This  group  had  to  operate  against  the 
background  of  the  plan  that  Khrushchev 
had  presented  to  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly on  his  visit  here  in  1959.  In  that 
speech  Khrushchev  called  for  a  "general 
and  complete  disarmament,"  a  nice 
sweeping  phrase  of  the  kind  of  which  the 
Russians  are  so  fond.  They  have  a  neat 
propagandistic  value  but  mean  very 
little.  What  Is  more  Mr.  Khrushchev 
said  we  ought  to  bring  about  this  bliss- 
ful consiunmatlon  in  4  years'  time. 
He  did  propose  an  international  control 
organ,  but  its  powers  were  extremely 
vague. 

In  any  event,  the  Russians  presented 
a  proposal  at  the  10-natlon  confer- 
ence based  on  this  Khrushchev  proposal. 
The  West's  counterproposal  stressed  the 
need  for  verlfjring  compliance  with  a 
proposed  three-stage  disarmament  plan. 
A  stalemate  was  quickly  reached,  and 
the  Conference  was  recessed  to  await  the 
summit  meeting  between  Khrushchev 
and  President  Eisenhower  scheduled  for 
May  1960. 

The  outcome  of  that  meeting  we  know 
only  too  well  It  didn't  have  an  out- 
come, really,  for  Mr.  Khrushchev  tor- 


pedoed it  at  a  ttimultuous  press  confer- 
ence In  his  real  or  simulated  fury  at  the 
U-2  Incident.  Despite  this,  the  10-na- 
tion  conference  reconvened,  with  the 
Russians  in  attendance.  This  time  the 
Soviet  Union  appeared  to  endorse  a  1959 
French  proposal  to  abolish  the  means  of 
delivering  nuclear  weapons  in  the  flrst 
stage  of  any  disarmament  plan.  They 
also  called  for  a  U.N.  police  force,  and 
for  the  liquidation  of  our  oversea  bases. 
Once  again  there  seemed  to  be  ele- 
ments of  compromise  in  their  position, 
and  our  delegate  flew  home  for  instruc- 
tions. He  returned  to  Geneva  with  new 
proposals,  but  before  he  could  present 
them  the  Russians,  apparently  taking 
their  cue  from  their  leader,  launched  a 
series  of  violent  attacks  on  the  West,  and 
the  conference  broke  up.  But  the  Amer- 
ican proposals  were  entered  in  the  rec- 
ord, and  they  show  once  again  our  con- 
cern with  preventing  surprise  attack, 
and  this  time  with  the  pKJssible  elimina- 
tion of  the  means  of  delivering  a  nuclear 
attack. 

Last  year  there  was  one  more  try  at 
general  disarmament.  In  both  the  U.N. 
Disarmament  Commission  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  United  States  pro- 
posed either  the  Immediate  or  gradual 
stoppage  of  all  production  of  fissionable 
material  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons. 
We  even  offered  to  transfer  30  tons  of 
enriched  uranium  from  weapons  stock- 
piles to  peaceful  purposes,  provided  of 
course,  that  the  Russians  would  do  the 
same,  and  provided  also  that  there 
would  be  effective  verification. 

The  Russians  had  a  new  proposal  of 
their  own.    They  still  talked  about  "gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament,"   but 
they  dropped  their  insistence  on  its  at- 
tainment in  4  years.    They  seemed  to  ac- 
cept a  U.N.  police  force  under  Security 
Council  control,  and  inspection  of  all 
disarmament  measures.     But  this  time 
the  Russians   added   a   demand   for  a 
three-man   directorate    to    r^lace    the 
SecreUry-General    of    the    UJ^.,     Mr. 
Hammarskjold.     This    is    the    famous 
"troika"  principle,  named  after  a  Rus- 
sian sleigh  drawn  by  three  horses,  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his  flam- 
boyant shoe-poimding  visit  to  the  United 
Nations  last  fall.    This  proviso  rendered 
the  whole  Soviet  proposal  vmacceptable 
to  the  West.    Is   is  a  very   dangerous 
change,  Mr.  Chairman,  for   by   It   the 
Soviets  are  attempting  to  alter  the  whole 
basis  of  international  negotiation.    Now 
what  they  are  trjdng  to  say  is  that  if 
things  do  not  come  out  their  way,  they 
will  not  play.     "There  are  no  neutral 
men,"  said  Mr.  Khrushchev,  hence,  he 
implies,  there  can  be  no  Impartial  Inter- 
national civil  servant  or  tribunal,  hence 
the  Soviet  Union  must  have  a  veto  over 
just  about  everything.   To  introduce  this 
kind  of  a  concept  into  a  disarmament 
proposal  is  to  nullify  it  by  its  very  terms. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  since  last  year  there 
have  been  no  formal  discussions  on  gen- 
eral disarmament.    Occasional  Informal 
meetings,  yes,  and  there  may,  be  some 
proposals  at  the  upcoming  General  As- 
sembly meeting.     But  as  long  as  the 
Berlin  issue  remains  at  fever  heat,  prog- 
ress seems  highly  improbable. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  that  prog- 
ress on  any  phase  of  disarmament  is 
highly  improbable  at  this  point.  Take 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Conference,  which 
was  going  on,  on  and  off,  at  Geneva, 
since  October  31,  1958.  The  United 
States  did  not  test  all  that  time,  al- 
though President  Eisenhower  ended  a 
voluntary  moratoriiun  at  the  close  of 
1959  and  although  he  indicated  we  would 
not  resimie  testing  without  prior  an- 
nouncement. Now  there  Is  intense  pres- 
sure to  resume  testing,  for  many  think 
our  security  demands  it.  The  Russian 
decision  to  resume  testing  makes  the 
point  even  stronger. 

Yet  this  was  not  always  the  case.  In 
the  first  year  of  negotiations  a  number 
of  articles  of  a  draft  treaty  were  agreed 
upon,  covering  such  points  as  the 
treaty's  duration — as  long  as  Its  terms 
were  carried  out — the  principle  of  con- 
trol and  inspection  and  the  broad  out- 
lines of  a  control  organization,  the 
periodic  review  of  controls  to  evaluate 
their  effectiveness,  consent  to  explosions 
for  peaceful  purposes,  and  the  adherence 
of  other  nations. 

Now  such  agreement  as  had  been 
based  on  inspection  procedures  elab- 
orated at  a  conference  of  experts,  which 
was  held  in  1958  just  before  the  opening 
of  the  Test  Ban  Conference.  But  in  1959 
a  panel  of  American  scientists  headed 
by  Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Berkner,  an  outstanding 
authority  in  the  field,  recommended  an 
improved  detection  program.  This  re- 
port pointed  out  that  it  was  possible  by 
what  is  known  as  decoupling — con- 
ducting explosions  in  large  underground 
cavities,  to  muffle  seismic  signals.  For 
months  the  Soviets  chose  to  ignore  this 
evidence,  and  declined  to  admit  the 
existence  of  a  detection  problem.  Even- 
tually, the  Soviet  Union  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple, however,  to  a  treaty  which  would 
ban  all  aboveground  tests,  and  all  un- 
derground tests  above  a  certain  magni- 
tude. The  Russians  also  agreed  to  an 
Anglo-American  request  for  a  research 
program  to  work  out  effective  inspection 
techniques.  In  return  the  West  accepted 
the  Soviet  request  for  a  moratoriimi  on 
underground  tests  below  a  certain  point, 
although  we  did  not  relish  it  because 
we  felt  such  tests  were  necessary  if  ade- 
quate detection  methods  were  to  be 
evolved.  Then  the  Soviets  said  they  had 
no  objection  to  a  strictly  limited  number 
of  such  tests  after  all. 

But  It  was  not  long  before  the  Soviets 
lost  Interest  in  improving  seismic  detec- 
tion capabilities.  Their  delegate,  Mr. 
Tsarapkin,  even  repudiated  the  views  of 
his  own  scientists  on  this  point,  and  the 
Russians  have  since  done  absolutely 
nothing  along  these  lines.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1961  it  was  still  a  point  of 
disagreement. 

In  addition,  there  was  continuing  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  niunber  of  on-site 
inspections.  Although  the  experts  had 
agreed  on  a  worldwide  network  of  180 
inspection  stations,  both  sides  would  not 
be  able  to  Identify  all  imderground  ex- 
plosions that  might  be  conducted  in  vio- 
lation of  a  test  ban  treaty.  The  difficulty 
lay  in  distinguishing  such  explosions 
from  earthquakes,  and  onslte  inspection 
teams   were   necessary   for   this.     The 
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West  felt  that  at  least  20  onsite  inspec- 
tions a  year  were  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  during  1960  the  Soviets  held 
out  for  no  more  than  3.  This  number 
the  West  considered  utterly  inadequate. 
Once  again  the  Russians  demonstrated 
their  aversion  to  effective  inspection. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  keen 
on  international  inspection  teams.  She 
wanted  to  inspect  herself.  After  much 
negotiation,  the  Russians  agreed  to  let 
experts  from  other  nations  be  placed  on 
the  teams,  but  they  insisted  that  half 
the  personnel  of  inspection  teams  as  well 
as  the  chief  of  each  control  post  or  in- 
spection unit  be  a  national  of  the  state 
being  inspected.  We  were  most  reluctant 
to  accept  this. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  the  new  administration 
assumed  office.  High  hopes  were  held 
out  for  success  when  the  test  ban  talks 
resumed  in  March,  and  our  delegation 
made  a  nimiber  of  important  concessions 
to  the  Russian  point  of  view,  which  I 
will  not  elaborate  lest  we  be  drowned  in 
details.  Obviously,  our  spirit  was  willing. 
Obviously,  we  were  willing  to  walk  the 
extra  mile,  to  exert  every  effort  to  lift 
the  shadow  of  the  nuclear  cloud  which 
hangs  over  mankind. 

What  was  the  Soviet  response?  It 
was  to  reverse  its  own  position,  suddenly 
and  inexplicably,  as  it  has  done  before 
when  man's  hopes  for  disarmament 
progress  were  pinned  on  it.  This  re- 
versal of  position  came  about  through  a 
new  insistence  on  the  troika  in  a  de- 
mand that  the  control  commission  now 
be  composed  of  a  Communist,  Westerner, 
and  a  neutral,  in  contrast  to  Russia's 
previous  acceptance  of  a  single  head  for 
the  organization.  As  the  State  Depart- 
ment white  paper  on  the  test  ban  talks 
puts  it.  "Under  the  Soviet  proposal,  in 
short,  no  staff  would  be  hired,  no  control 
posts  established,  no  instruments  set  up, 
no  interpretation  of  seismic  data  made, 
and  this  in  effect  no  onsite  inspections 
undertaken  without  the  consent  of  the 
Soviet  representative  on  the  troika." 
In  addition,  the  Russians  demanded  that 
the  French  cease  nuclear  testing,  argu- 
ing that  France  was  passing  along  in- 
formation from  such  tests  to  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
ignored  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  both  opposed 
French  testing,  and  it  assumed  that  we 
could  somehow  eradicate  General  de 
Gaulle's  determination  that  France 
would  have  her  own  nuclear  capability. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  tragic  circum- 
stances, this  contention  would  be  laugh- 
able. 

The  Russian  attitude  almost  broke  up 
the  Conference,  but  not  quite.  We  went 
back  again,  with  yet  another  proposal, 
but  the  Soviets  said  that  the  test  ban 
talks  would  have  to  be  merged  with 
talks  on  general  disarmament.  This 
was  another  repudiation  of  a  long-held 
Russian  view,  for  the  Soviets  used  to  say 
that  banning  nuclear  tests  was  some- 
thing wholly  separate,  and  a  solution  of 
this  problem  was  independent  of  other 
disarmament  problems.  They  seemed 
to  hop)e  that  if  they  combined  all  the 
disarmament  issues,  the  test  ban  prob- 
lem, and  their  sorry  record  on  it,  would 


just  fade  away.  Then  came  their  an- 
noimcement  that  they  were  resuming 
tests.  Thus  after  almost  3  years  of 
work,  there  was  another  failure;  and 
the  blame  can  be  laid  squarely  at  the 
Soviet's  door. 

There  you  have  the  situation.  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  is  immensely  complicated 
and  technical,  and  I  have  not  even  at- 
tempted to  list  all  the  proposals  that  both 
sides  have  made.  But  I  am  proud  of 
America's  record  in  seeking  disarma- 
ment. I  think  it  is  wholly  honorable. 
I  think,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  that  the 
story  has  to  be  told  better.  People  can 
be  made  to  understand  that  our  insist- 
ence on  adequate  inspection  was  because 
we  were  sincere. 

Most  of  all.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  let  continuing 
rebuffs  dim  our  determination  to  pursue 
this  matter.  We  have  concrete  evidence 
of  that  determination  in  the  bill  now 
before  Congress  to  set  up  an  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency.  I  am  proud  to  be  the 
sponsor  of  a  similar  bill.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  establishment  of  such  an 
agency  will  be  a  landmark,  for  as  far 
as  I  know,  this  will  be  the  first  nation 
in  the  world  to  create  a  government 
agency  devoted  solely  to  disarmament. 
Not  only  is  this  Agency  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  broad  research  that  must 
underlie  intelligent  planning  for  dis- 
armament, but  its  establishment  will  be 
a  brilliant  stroke  of  psychological  war- 
fare as  well.  It  will  constitute  proof 
positive  of  America's  commitment  to  the 
search  for  peace.  It  will  put  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  defensive,  or  force  it  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  fervently  hope  that  this  body 
today  completes  the  favorable  action 
already  taken  in  the  other  body. 

In  my  enthusiasm  for  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency.  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage 
the  efforts  of  the  dedicated  and  devoted 
people  who  have  worked  in  this  field  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  am  confident  that 
the  comprehensive  American  disarma- 
ment plan  now  being  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  McCloy.  the  President's 
disarmament  adviser,  will  be  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  settlement  of  this 
most  complex  and  difficult  problem.  I 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  prove 
more  receptive  to  our  genuine  overtures. 
But  whatever  fate  awaits  this  plan,  I 
believe  we  must  continue  to  think  and 
plan  about  disarmament  on  a  long-range 
basis,  that  we  must  continue  to  work 
for  it  however  the  odds  may  be  against 
us.  In  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Amer- 
ica is  to  be  true  to  its  highest  principles, 
it  can  do  no  less. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field  1. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9118  to  estab- 
lish an  Arms  Control  Agency. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  bill  be- 
fore the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, a  number  of  witnesses  testified  that 
this  new  Agency  would  provide  our  Na- 
tion with  a  focal  point  upon  which  our 
arms  control  and  disarmament  planning 
could  be  based. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  there 
is  only  one  way  to  achieve  national  se- 


curity, and  that  is  through  the  creation, 
the  invention  and  the  production  of 
bombs  with  a  bigger  bang,  with  greater 
destructive  power,  and  with  surer  and 
more  deadly  means  of  delivery. 

The  world  is  fast  api  caching  the  point 
where  all  of  us  have  the  feeling  that  we 
are  living  in  one  gigantic  powder  mag- 
azine. All  somebody  has  to  do  is  light 
a  match,  and  up  we  will  go. 

Is  there  an  alternative  to  this  race 
toward  total  armament?  I  think  there 
is,  and  I  believe  we  have  one  of  the  al- 
ternatives before  us  today. 

Dpputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Ros- 
well  Gilpatric  told  our  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  that  there  are  ways  of 
achieving  national  security  without  in- 
creasing arms  expend.tures  and  the 
dangers  they  present  to  the  lives  of  our 
citizens  and  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 

He  said,  and  I  quote: 

There  are  conditions  under  which  our 
Eccurlty  may  be  enhanced  by  reductions  in 
military  power.  This  poEslblllty  Is  Illus- 
trated by  International  arrangements  which 
Involve  all-around  reductions  In  arms  In  a 
balanced,  controlled,  and  verlOed  way. 

If  we,  the  Russians  and  the  other 
major  powers  of  the  world  could  agree  on 
arms  control  with  absolute  guarantees 
against  "cheating."  then  we  and  the 
world  have  gained.  We  have  removed 
one  point  of  possible  conflict.  We  have 
made  possible  the  reduction  of  our  mili- 
tary budget,  thereby  permitting  us  to 
expand  necessary  domestic  programs,  or 
even  more  desirable,  permitting  our 
Federal  Government  to  take  off  the 
backs  of  our  taxpayers  some  of  the  load 
which  is  such  a  burden  to  them. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  is 
no  time  to  be  talking  about  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  because  we  have 
the  matter  of  Berlin  and  atomic  tests  on 
our  hands.  These  are  the  precise  rea- 
sons why  I  believe  that  this  is  the  proper 
time  for  these  discussions,  because  the 
need  for  arms  control  should  never  be 
more  apparent  than  today. 

Certainly,  we  don't  want  war  and  we 
beUeve  that  the  people  of  Russia  don't 
want  war.  So  let  us  give  ourselves  and 
the  world  a  chance  for  peace,  not  peace 
at  any  price,  but  peace  based  upon  jus- 
tice. Let's  give  ourselves  an  agency 
which  can  help  turn  peace  into  a  posi- 
tive force  for  building — not  destroying — 
the  world. 

In  its  final  goal,  this  Arms  Control 
Agency  would  be  working  to  make  peace 
as  effective  and  vital  a  consideration  as 
the  waging  and  preparation  for  war. 

I  think  General  Clay,  who  was  a  hero 
of  many  battles  in  World  War  n,  who 
again  was  a  hero  during  the  Berhn 
blockade  and  who  once  again  is  in  Ber- 
lin as  the  i)ersonal  representative  of  our 
President,  stated  the  case  for  this  bill 
very  well. 

He  said: 

It  Is  my  strong  feeling  that  the  most  se- 
rious challenge  which  this  country,  and  In- 
deed mankind,  faces  Is  the  necessity  of  con- 
trol. If  not  eliminating  the  use.  of  nuclear 
and  thermonuclear  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion by  the  nations  of  the  world.  If  we  do 
not  do  so,  we  and  our  children  are  at  best 
faced  with  a  life  of  constant  fear  and  dan- 
ger, destruction  not  only  of  our  morale,  but 
of  our  traditional  Institutions  and  way  of 
life.     To  remove  this  debilitating  and  con- 
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stant  threat  is  one  of  the  great  demands  of 
statesmanship  today. 

Let  us  put  some  of  our  great  creative 
abilities  to  work  as  vigorously  toward 
construction  as  we  have  toward  destruc- 
tion. Let  us  renew  our  belief  in  the  basic 
dignity  of  man  and  take  steps  to  see  that 
he  simply  does  not  become  fodder  for 
an  atomic  furnace. 

Commonsense  and  our  traditional 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  fellow 
men  requires  the  establishment  of  an 
agency  of  this  kind. 

So  does  oiu-  natiraial  security.  Former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Gates  shares  this 
view.  He  told  our  committee  that  the 
ultimate  effective  control  of  modem 
arms  must  assume  equal  importance 
with  our  military  power  when  we  plan 
for  our  national  security. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair  1. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
some  basic  questions  that  need  to  be 
kept  in  mind  concerning  this  legislation. 
First  of  all,  It  does  not  provide  for  a 
completely  new  function.  There  are 
people  now— today — in  the  Department 
of  State  performing  to  the  degree  that 
they  can  do  so  imder  existing  orders, 
laws,  and  budgetary  limitations  these 
functions.  Under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, that  group  would  become  a  part 
of  the  new  Agency.  If  this  legislation  is 
enacted,  it  will  define,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  their  responsibilities  and  place 
wholesome  limitations  upon  their  activi- 
ties. It  will  also  authorize  funds.  The 
bill  carries  an  authorization  of  $10  mil- 
lion, of  which  $6  million  are  expected  to 
be  used. 

A  question  was  raised  a  little  while 
ago  as  to  why  the  title  of  the  bill  had 
been  changed  from  "Disarmament"  to 
"Arms  Control  Agency."  I  think  the  an- 
swer to  that  is  very  simple  but  very  sig- 
nificant. We  wanted  to  make  it  entirely 
clear  that  those  who  vote  for  this  legis- 
lation are  not  voting,  for  an  instant,  for 
any  weakening  of  our  defense  posture. 

This  is  the  la<t  thing  that  I  as  an  in- 
dividual would  support,  and  it  is  the  last 
thing  that  this  House  would  support. 
Rather,  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  if  we 
adopt  this  legislation,  is  to  provide  our- 
selves with  the  means  by  which  at  ap- 
propriate times  and  places,  wise  and  in- 
formed negotiators  may  represent  our 
country. 

Such  men  would  be  prepared  and 
qualified  to  protect  our  national  inter- 
ests. 

Too  often  In  the  past  we  have  found 
that  when  we  sent  teams  of  negotiators, 
men  who  were  trying  to  reach  deter- 
minations of  great  international  ques- 
tions, they  went  with  inadequate  prepa- 
ration; they  went  without  the  basic 
knowledge,  the  detailed  information 
that  they  should  have  had.  This  fre- 
quently put  our  negotiators  at  a  disad- 
vantage. If  this  legislation  is  enacted 
we  will  have  a  continuing  flow  of  infor- 
mation which  will  strengthen  the  arm 
of  our  negotiators  and,  accordingly,  our 
national  strength.  But,  I  repeat,  I 
think  that  we  must  all  remember  this 
is  not  designed  in  any  way  to  weaken 
our  defense  posture,  to  weaken  our  mlll- 
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tary  situation.  This  we  must  not  and 
will  not  do.  It  is  designed  to  supple- 
ment our  armed  strength — even  on  oc- 
casion to  see  that  we  do  not  improperly 
reduce  our  armaments. 

We  are  here  providing  ourselves  the 
means  by  which  we  can  engage  at  proper 
times  and  places  in  international  con- 
ferences in  such  way  that  our  point  of 
view  can  be  presented  in  the  strongest 
and  best  pKjssible  manner.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  about  to  begin  to 
believe  the  promises  which  the  Com- 
munists make.  This  does  not  indicate 
that  we  are  going  to  put  credence  in  the 
things  which  they  say  to  us;  but  it  does 
mean,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  going 
to  put  oiu-selves  in  a  position  where  we 
have  the  facts  with  which  to  answer 
and  confront  them. 

There  is  another  thing  that  ought  to 
be  said  about  this  bill.  To  a  consider- 
able degree  it  takes  this  organization 
away  from  the  State  Department  and 
makes  it  directly  and  primarily  respon- 
sible to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  this  is  a  gexxi  thing. 
Under  our  Constitution  the  President 
has  the  basic  responsibility  for  our  for- 
eign relations  and  this  bill  makes  it  clear 
that  the  responsibility  is  squarely  upon 
him. 

Of  course,  there  are  several  places  in 
the  bill  where  reference  is  made  to  the 
fact  that  consultations  shall  be  had,  in- 
formation shall  be  supplied,  or  negotia- 
tions carried  on  under  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  the  basic  responsibility  is 
that  of  the  President. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  we  have  made  provi- 
sion for  the  very  strongest  type  of  secu- 
rity check  on  the  people  who  are  to  be- 
come a  part  of  this  organization.  It  is 
required  by  the  express  terms  of  this 
legislation  that  there  shall  be  security 
checks,  and  that  if  there  is  anything 
found  which  would  lead  to  questions  as 
to  their  loyalty,  those  things  shall  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Director, 
and  it  is  up  to  him,  to  assure  himself 
beyond  doubt  before  any  Individual  is 
taken  into  or  retained  in  the  Agency. 

In  short,  we  want  to  make  stronger 
our  great  country  and  yet  prepare  for 
the  day — for  in  the  future,  I  fear — 
when  serious  international  negotiations 
can  be  imdertaken  looking  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  throughout  the 
world.  Honorable  and  Just  peace  lies 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhead]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  America  and  the  entire 
free  world  face  hostile  Communist  foes 
bent  on  the  conquest  not  just  of  land  but 
of  the  souls  of  men.  Communist  propa- 
ganda about  disarmament  has  been  part 
of  the  struggle  for  the  souls  of  men. 

Today,  barbed  wire  in  Berlin  and  nu- 
clear fallout  from  Siberia  show  to  the 
world  the  true  face  of  international  com- 
munism. 

Today,  the  UJS.  Congress  should  show 
to  the  world  the  truth  about  America's 
honest  desire  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 

Today,  America  should  take  the  initia- 
tive.   Too  often  we  have  merely  reacted 


in  a  faltering  way  to  Communist  propa- 
ganda. 

Today,  we  have  the  right  opportunity, 
at  the  right  time  to  act  in  the  right  way. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people,  the  UJS. 
Congress,  should,  at  this  time  of  world- 
wide tension,  enact  H.R.  9118,  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency.  For  a 
year  and  a  half  I  have  supported  such 
legislation.  In  1960,  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  create  a  National  Peace  Agency,  and 
again  this  year  I  introduced  the  admin- 
istration-sponsored bill  to  create  a  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

At  a  time  of  barbed  wire  in  Berlin  and 
deadly  fallout  from  Siberia  the  interna- 
tional psychological  effects  of  such  an 
action  by  the  representatives  of  the 
American  i)eople  would  be  tremendous. 

To  Americans  this  Agency  would  be  a 
concrete  step  toward  our  universally  ac- 
cepted goal  of  peace  with  honor. 

Today,  there  is  a  need  for  bold,  imagi- 
native, creative  thinking  by  an  Agency, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  State,  but  unfettered  from  other 
normal  duties  of  diplomacy. 

In  actual  practice  what  might  such  an 
Agency  do? 

Any  major  step  toward  disarmament 
seems  out  of  the  question  at  this  mo- 
ment in  history. 

The  most  we  can  hope  for  at  this  time 
is  a  stabilization  of  the  world  situation 
which  will  discourage  the  Soviets  from 
starting  all-out  nuclear  war  and  mini- 
mize the  risks  of  nuclear  war  beginning 
by  accident  or  as  a  result  of  escalation  of 
limited  war. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives  the 
Arms  Control  Agency,  extraordinary  as 
it  may  seem,  would  undoubtedly  concur 
in  the  increases  and  changes  in  emphasis 
in  our  military  budget.  The  fact  that 
these  decisions  are  backed  by  an  Agency, 
whose  personnel  have  as  their  prime 
function  the  search  for  peacie,  will  give 
these  decisions  greater  acceptance  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  present  instability  of  the  world 
situation  results  in  part  from  our  mili- 
tary posture.  We  adopted  policies  which, 
with  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  were 
clearly  erroneous.  We  relied  on  a  policy 
of  "massive  retaliation"  to  answer  every 
situation  from  bnishfire  war  to  Berlin. 
We  neglected  our  conventional  forces. 
We  relied  on  a  deterrent  force  which  we 
did  not  make  invulnerable  to  svirprise 
attack. 

This  military  posture  is  being  changed. 
A  portion  of  our  Strategic  Air  Force  is 
now  always  airborne  and  invulnerable. 
Our  invulnerable  Polaris  submarine  sys- 
tem is  being  increased.  Our  missile  sites 
are  being  hardened.  Our  long-neglected 
conventional  forces  are  being  modern- 
ized and  expanded. 

When  these  programs  are  completed 
we  can  say  to  the  Communists  that  war, 
though  possible,  can  no  longer  be  a  ra- 
tional part  of  their  strategy.  If  they 
start  a  brushfire  war  we  can  defeat  it. 
We  need  not  resort  to  nuclear  weapons 
unless  they  escalate  the  war.  Surprise 
Soviet  nuclear  attack,  though  possible, 
will  no  longer  be  rational  because  of 
the  absolute  certainty  that  our  invul- 
nerable missiles  would  destroy  Russia. 
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There  would  be  less  chance  of  an  acci- 
dental war  because  our  missiles  would 
be  so  secure  that  we  would  not  have  to 
rush  to  fire  them  to  save  them  from 
destruction  by  what  appeared  to  be  a 
Russian  attack. 

This  does  not  mean  peace.  It  means 
a  more  stable  world — a  world  where  there 
may  be  hope  for  significant  negotiations. 

When  that  time  comes,  negotiation 
may  be  meaningful.  In  the  words  of 
President  Kennedy: 

We  dare  not  tempt  them  with  weakness. 
Por  only  when  our  arms  are  sufficient  beyond 
doubt  can  we  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that 
they  will  never  be  employed. 

In  the  meantime  what  can  the  Agency 
accomplish  ? 

America  desperately  needs  study  and 
research  into  the  whole  problem  of  arms 
control  in  a  nuclear  age.  In  the  past  our 
disarmament  negotiating  groups  have 
been  hastily  assembled  and  not  well  pre- 
pared. Arthur  T.  Hadley  in  his  excellent 
book,  "The  Nation's  Safety  and  Arms 
Control."  says  that  the  1958  Geneva  Con- 
ference "exposed  dramatically  the  lack 
of  any  adequate  U.S.  homework  on  dis- 
armament." 

When  William  C.  Foster  reported  to 
the  Senate  after  representing  America 
at  the  Surprise  Attack  Conference,  he 
said: 

I  think  that  by  hard  work  and  deep 
thought  and  putting  together  competent 
people  to  work  on  this,  not  on  a  part-time 
basis  but  on  a  full-time  basis,  something 
very  valuable  could  be  established.  ThU  Is 
something  we  had  not  really  done  prior  to 
the  Intensive  preparations  which  we  engaged 
In  this  fall. 

The  Arms  Control  Agency  will  do  just 
that. 

Then  even  if  the  Commimists  are  not 
ready  to  negotiate  the  United  States  can 
demonstrate  to  the  world  its  true  desire 
for  peace  by  announcing,  in  the  words 
of  President  Kennedy: 

Serious  and  precise  proposals  for  the  in- 
spection and  control  of  arms  •   •   *. 

Before  that  time  the  Agency  can  ex- 
plore limited  areas  where  there  is  some 
hope  for  negotiation.  Such  areas  might 
include  Antarctica  and  outer  space.  The 
Agency  could  use  the  occasion  of  our  pro- 
posed underground  nuclear  tests  to  de- 
velop and  perfect  our  detection  methods. 

What  immediate  question  should  con- 
cern such  an  Agency? 

Particularly  in  view  of  the  tragic  death 
yesterday  of  the  first  citizen  of  the  world. 
Dag  Hammarskjold,  the  Agency  might 
well  begin  with  the  explosive  problem  of 
Berlin.  If  a  deadlock  in  the  Security 
Council  should  occur  in  providing  for  a 
new  Secretary  General,  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  whole  could  become 
dark.  The  vetoless  General  Assembly 
could  become  the  world's  great  hope  for 
peace.  I  would  like  to  have  the  U.S. 
Agency  consider  whether  a  special  ses- 
sion or  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  should 
be  held  in  Berlin.  Such  a  proposal,  not 
subject  to  Communist  veto,  would  give 
the  United  States  the  initiative  in  a  sit- 
uation where  we  have  merely  been  re- 
sponding to  Soviet  pressure  tactics.  If 
a  General  Assembly  meeting  were  held 
in  Berlin,  it  would  be  difBcult  for  the 


Commimists  to  block  access  to  Berlin 
to  the  representatives  of  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  it  would  be  almost  as  dif- 
ficult to  block  access  to  others  when  a 
United  Nations  session  was  m  progress 
or  in  prospect.  If  such  a  session  could 
be  held,  the  contrast  between  free  and 
Communist  Berlin  would  be  brought 
home  dramatically  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  The  holding  of  such  a  session 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  morale 
of  the  embattled  people  of  West  Berlin. 
If  the  Communists,  by  pressure  tactics, 
successfully  blocked  the  adoption  of  such 
a  resolution  in  the  United  Nations,  I  be- 
lieve that  world  opinion  would  favor  our 
attempt  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  Berlin  crisis  and  would  tend  to  re- 
strict Communist  action  over  Berlin  in 
the  future. 

Almost  2,000  years  after  they  were 
first  uttered,  the  words  "peace  on  earth, 
good  will  toward  men"  remain  the  eter- 
nal goal. 

Today,  when  the  death  of  civilization, 
and  even  of  all  life  on  earth,  is  a  pos- 
sibility, this  goal  deserves  our  greatest 
attention. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  scientific, 
technological,  legal,  and  economic  prob- 
lems in  achieving  this  goal  require  an 
unfettered  agency  which  can  carry  on 
the  study  and  research  which  will  pre- 
pare us  so  thoroughly  that  if  that  fleet- 
ing moment  comes — when  the  political 
situation  in  international  communism  is 
such  that  they  are  willing  to  negotiate 
meaningful  arms  control  or  disarma- 
ment— we  will  be  prepared. 

Otherwise,  without  intensive  research 
and  study  by  the  Agency  we  ought  to  be 
reluctant  to  negotiate  with  the  Com- 
munists because  we  might  not  know 
when  we  had  given  too  much  away.  Our 
increased  military  strength  and  the 
studies  of  the  Disarmament  Agency  work 
together  to  make  us  ready  and  com- 
petent to  negotiate.  Both  are  necessary 
if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  President's 
pledge  in  his  inaugural  address  when 
he  said:  "Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of 
fear,  but  let  us  never  fear  to  negotiate." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  two  excellent  editorials 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  in 
support  of  this  legislation: 

I  Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Oazette  and  Sun- 
Telegraph,    Aug.    14.    1961 1 

Ir  PkACK  BaoKK  Oxrr 

If  the  prospect  for  peace  were  suddenly 
to  loom  on  the  diplomatic  horizon,  would 
the  United  States  be  prepared  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  It?  A  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
ators, with  Senator  Hdbzrt  Humphret  as 
their  spokesman,  thinks  the  United  States 
is  not  well  enough  prepared  to  meet  such  a 
contingency.  Therefore  they  have  Intro- 
duced, with  the  administration's  backing,  a 
bin  to  create  a  Federal  Disarmament  Agency 
for  World  Peace  and  Security.  The  measure 
not  only  has  the  support  of  a  bipartisan 
group  In  Congress,  but  also  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  former  President  Elsenhower  and 
was  recommended  by  John  J.  McCloy,  a  Re- 
publican who  Is  special  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  disarmament. 

The  bin  would  not  set  up  Just  another 
unwieldy  Federal  bureaucracy.  The  Agency 
would  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  It  would  not  formulate  or 
Implement  policy  Independently  of  the  State 
and  Defense  Departments.  Rather  It  would 
work  In  conjunction  with  these  Departments. 


But  It  would  represent  the  first  organized 
Oovernment  effort,  pursuant  to  the  expressed 
wUl  of  Congress,  to  conduct  research  on  how 
war  may  be  prevented,  arms  reduced,  and 
peace  preserved.  As  Senator  Humphbzt  ex- 
plained it,  the  Agency  would  attempt  to 
gather  together  a  limited  number  of  highly 
qualified  and  well-trained  people  from  many 
fields  who  would  combine  their  talents  and 
energy  for  solving  some  of  the  political, 
legal,  and  technical  problems  of  verifying 
the  reduction  and  control  of  national 
arsenals;  devising  plans  to  prevent  surprise 
attack,  war  by  miscalculation,  subversion  of 
free  governments,  and  threats  of  war 
through  the  rise  of  political,  economic,  and 
social  tensions  among  rival  states. 

While  the  chances  for  disarmament  look 
dim  at  the  moment,  the  United  Stat««  should 
always  be  prepared  for  changes  In  national 
attitudes  caused  by  shifts  in  regimes  or  by 
new  consciousness  of  the  disaster  threatened 
by  the  continuation  of  the  arms  race.  Such 
preparation  requires  that  the  United  States 
keep  abreast  of  modern  weapons  development 
In  order  to  determine  what  technical  ayi- 
tem  of  inspection  and  control  are  ne«d«d. 
In  some  past  negotiations  this  country  has 
been  technically  unprepared  at  a  time  when 
the  possibility  for  agreement  seemed  promis- 
ing. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
is  scheduled  to  hold  hearings  this  week  on 
the  Disarmament  Agency  legislation.  It  de- 
serves favorable  consideration.  The  tims 
should  never  occur  when  the  United  States, 
for  lack  of  effort,  is  unready  for  the  outbreak 
of  peace. 


[From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Oazette  and  Sun 
^'     Telegraph.  Sept.  12.  l»ei| 

Paioarrr    fob   DiSAXMAifzirr 

After  a  series  of  test  votes  in  which  op- 
position was  beaten  down,  the  Senate  last 
Friday  passed  a  modified  version  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Disarmament  Agency  bill. 
The  Senate-approved  measure  would  create 
an  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
for  World  Peace  and  Security.  Its  primary 
function  would  be  to  conduct  extensive  re- 
search on  the  requirements  of  disarmament 
and  the  maintenance  of  International  peace 
and  security,  and  its  Initial  budget,  under 
the  Senate  bill,  would  be  $10  million,  with 
no  limit  on  when  the  money  is  to  be  spent. 
In  passage  the  legislation  was  modified  to 
make  the  new  Agency  a  division  of  the  State 
Department  rather  than  an  independent 
agency,  as  the  administration  had  originally 
requested.  This  should  not  be  a  defect  un- 
less the  State  Department  is  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  its  mission. 

Fortunately  the  Senate  rejected  a  pro- 
posal by  Senate  Minority  Leader  Dikksxn  to 
shelve  the  measure  until  next  year  and  by 
Republican  Senator  Ooldwateb  to  deny  the 
Agency  authority  to  conduct  research.  One 
of  the  most  heated  arguments  of  opponents 
was  that  It  would  be  wrong  to  vote  for  a 
disarmament  agency  at  a  time  when  the  Na- 
tion Is  building  up  its  military  strength  be- 
cause of  the  crisis  over  Berlin.  Tuls  con- 
tention, of  course,  overlooks  the  points  that 
disarmament  continues  to  be  the  Nation's 
long-range  goal,  that  with  the  technological 
prospect  of  ever  mc»-e  destructive  weapons 
it  offers  the  beet  hoi>e  of  world  stability,  that 
the  Nation's  posture  of  strength  and  reso- 
luteness has  already  been  made  so  indis- 
putably clear  with  regard  to  Berlin  that  it 
can  hardly  be  put  in  a  different  light  by 
the  disarmament  bill. 

In  fact,  the  disarmament  bill  has  the  virtue 
of  reflecting  an  encouraging  ray  of  hope 
in  an  otherwise  somber  national  front.  It 
shows  that  we  have  long-term  confidence 
in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Berlin  and 
other  ugly  disputes.  It  helps  to  dUpel  the 
notion,  particularly  among  weaker  nations, 
that  the  main  reliance  of  U.S.  diplomacy  la 
on    militaristic    measures.      Certainly    It   Is 
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true  that,  regardless  of  the  discouraging  state 
of  East- West  relations  at  present.  It  Is  not 
too  early  to  be  putting  more  effort  Into  de- 
vising BubetltutoB  for  war  as  a  means  of  rec- 
onciling divergent  national  Interests.  The 
House  should  now  recognize  this  and  jjaes 
the  bill,  thus  starUng  the  United  States  on 
the  path  of  doing  something  about  the 
opinion  of  every  major  world  leader  that  dis- 
armament is  an  Issue  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance. 


mi 


Mr.    MOORHEAD    of    Pennsylvania. 

•  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 

.  to  include  an  editorial. 

/      The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Moeller]. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HR.  9118.  the  clean  till  to 
establish  an  Arms  Control  Agency  to 
gather  together  all  the  work  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  this  vital  field  and 
propose  concrete  and  specific  proposals 
that  can  serve  as  alternatives  to  nuclear 
war. 

As  a  longtime  supporter  of  such  legis- 
lation. I  am  most  gratified  to  have  an 
opportuiiity  to  speak  in  behalf  of  this 
bill. 

During  the  86th  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  10505,  to  create  a  National 
Peace  Agency.  Then  in  January  of  this 
year,  I  joined  some  30  of  my  colleagues 
In  sponsoring  similar  legislation. 

On  June  29  of  this  year,  after  our 
efforts  to  gain  consideration  for  this 
measure  appeared  to  be  bearing  some 
fruit,  I  again  Joined  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  sponsoring  H.R. 
7941.  to  establish  a  UJS.  Disarmament 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security. 

Earlier,  on  March  6,  1961,  I  wrote  to 
the  President,  commending  him  for  his 
interest  in  this  vital  subject  and  assuring 
him  of  the  support  of  a  large  segment  of 
the  House  for  such  legislation. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
give  their  bipartisan  support  to  H.R.  9118. 
To  my  mind,  this  bill  represents  a  no- 
table step  forward  in  our  Nation's  quest 
for  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  It  stands 
In  striking  contrast  to  the  recent  missile 
rattling  and  nuclear  blackmail  attempts 
of  the  Communist  camp. 

We  should  note  the  wide  support  this 
bill  has  already  mustered.  Former  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  and  the  1960  Repub- 
lican vice  presidential  candidate — and 
former  XJH.  Ambassador  from  the  United 
States — Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  in  par- 
ticular, have  made  strong  statements  in 
favor  of  a  real,  concerted  effort  to  explore 
the  fields  of  arms  control,  nuclear  test 
bans,  and  controlled  disarmament. 

The  arms  control  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  our  increased  military  buildup  to 
counter  the  threatened  Communist  ad- 
vances in  Europe  and  around  the  world. 
We  are,  by  this  buildup,  impressing  the 
Russians  with  our  firm  resolve  not  to  al- 
low any  further  encroachment,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  must  initiate  specific 
and  concrete  measures  to  prepare  for 
peace,  to  insure  that  the  chances  for  an 


enforceable  nuclear  test  ban  and  a  con- 
trolled system  of  disarmament  do  not 
fall  by  the  wayside. 

The  Berlin  crisis  and  the  resumption 
of  nuclear  weapons  testing  merely  add 
urgency  to  our  endeavors.  We  must  find 
a  way  out  of  our  present  difficulties  if  we 
are  to  defend  and  preserve  our  freedoms 
and  our  American  way  of  life, 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoiic  I  Mr.  OstertagI. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
recent  deterioration  of  international 
conditions  caused  by  the  aggres.<^ive 
moves  of  the  Communists,  has  prompted 
a  new  buildup  ol  our  military  forces  to 
deal  with  the  threats  against  freedom. 
At  the  same  time  the  critical  situation 
has  served  to  underscore  the  need  for 
greater  efforts  to  resolve  international 
differences  and  reduce  chances  of  the 
nuclear  holocaust  which  would  result 
from  a  conflict  using  today's  horrendous 
weapons. 

I  believe  this  proposal  to  create  a  U.S. 
Arms  Control  Agency  can  give  great  im- 
petus to  our  efforts  for  peaceful  solu- 
tions, without  weakening  our  national 
defense  in  any  way.  For  many  years  I 
have  lu^ed  the  creation  of  a  strong  and 
separate  department  or  agency  wiUiin 
the  Federal  Government  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  for  improving  international 
relations,  and  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion for  that  purpose  on  several  oc- 
casions. The  proposal  for  a  separate 
Arms  Control  Agency  follows  that  pat- 
tern, even  if  on  a  more  limited  basis 
than  I  proposed. 

With  the  same  goals  in  mind.  Presi- 
dent Eisenliower  last  year  created  a  U.S. 
Disarmament  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Stat^  to  coordinate  and 
step  up  our  efforts  in  this  critical  area. 
This  latest  proposition  before  the  Con- 
gress encompasses  that  idea  and  pro- 
vides an  independent  agency,  with 
greater  authority,  resources  and  re- 
sponsibilities— all  important  to  the 
achievement  of  desirable  results  and  a 
workable  disarmament  agreement  among 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  new  Arms  Control  Agency  would 
have  primary  responsibility  for  our  arms 
control  efforts,  coordinating  the  activi- 
ties in  this  field  by  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate groups.  The  Agency  would  carry 
out  much  needed  research  and  study  on 
the  many  phases  of  arms  control — de- 
tection. Inspection,  monitoring,  and  lim- 
itations, to  list  a  few — and  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  consequences  of  dis- 
armament. The  Agency  Director  would 
be  the  principal  adviser  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  on  policy 
matters  in  this  field  and  would  handle 
negotiations  and  our  participation  in 
any  system  of  arms  reduction  and  con- 
trol. 

In  our  experiences  of  recent  years, 
arms  control  has  proven  to  be  a  very 
difficult  and  complex  matter.  Admitted- 
ly, efforts  for  arms  reduction  entail  cer- 
tain risks,  for  our  national  security  Is  in- 
tertwined with  the  entire  program.  An 
inadequate  disarmament  agreement,  for 
example,  could  give  an  enemy  a  military 
advantage  and  increase  the  danger  to 


our  national  security,  rather  than  im- 
prove conditions.  There  must  be  cau- 
tion that  disarmament  efforts  never  pro- 
duce an  unwarranted  lowering  of  our 
guard. 

At  the  same  time  a  workable  and  en- 
forcible  agreement  would  be  a  major 
stride  toward  averting  a  war  that  could 
destroy  our  civilization.  A  satisfactory 
agreement,  including  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion system  to  assure  compliance  and 
prevent  cheating,  would  safeguard  the 
security  of  all  nations  and  release  tre- 
mendous added  resources  and  manpower 
for  building  and  improving  civilization. 
The  opportunity  to  attain  such  an  agree- 
ment is  what  continues  to  demand  our 
constant  efforts. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  my  prc.ious 
proposals  to  Congress  in  tiiis  field  have 
encompassed  more  than  our  disanna- 
ment  efforts.  I  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  an  entire  Department  of  Peace 
to  coordinate  and  concentrate  all  our 
programs  for  improving  international 
relations.  The  Department  would  bring 
under  single  direction  our  programs  of 
foreign  economic  assistance,  surplus  food 
disposal,  international  information  and 
education,  and  cultural  exchanges,  as 
well  as  disarmament.  Under  coordinated 
direction  these  programs  could  be  made 
much  more  effective  and  meaningful  in 
the  struggle  for  world  peace. 

My  proposal  also  included  the  recom- 
mendation to  establish  a  National  Peace 
College,  dedicated  to  waging  peace.  The 
College  would  carry  out  training  and  re- 
search on  international  relations  with 
particular  reference  to  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  conditions  which  lead  to 
wars. 

Certainly  the  great  need  and  desire  to 
head  off  a  nuclear  war  requires  that  we 
spare  no  effort  to  seek  ways  of  reducing 
the  tensions  and  threats  which  exist.  Of 
course,  any  agreement  requires  two  par- 
ties; we  cannot  afford  to  reduce  arms 
unilaterally  so  long  as  the  Communists 
retain  their  arrogant  and  treacherous 
policies.  However,  marshaling  our  arms 
control  efforts  in  a  new  and  stronger 
agency  should  improve  our  efforts  in  this 
direction  if  and  when  conditions  for  a 
realistic  agreement  do  develop.  We 
must  be  totally  prepared  for  all  phases 
of  the  search  for  peace.  For  these 
reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the 
objective  of  this  legislation  creating  a 
U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  receive  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress before  final  adjournment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  Prelinghxtysen]. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  the  problem  of  Berlin  coming 
increasingly  to  the  forefront,  there  are 
those  who  argue  that  now  is  no  time  to 
be  discussing  disarmament.  I  do  not 
agree.  I  feel  it  entirely  appropriate  that 
Congress  should  now  be  considering  this 
legislation,  that  would  set  up  a  U.S.  Arms 
Control  Agency.  I  feel  it  should  be  en- 
acted now. 

To  quote  from  the  bill,  "an  ultimate 
goal  of  the  United  States  is  a  world 
which  is  free  from  the  scourge  of  war 
and  the  dangers  and  burdens  of  arma- 
ments; In  which  the  use  of  force  has 
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been  subordinated  to  the  rule  of  law ;  and 
in  which  international  adjustments  to  a 
changing  world  are  achieved  peacefully." 
A  new  agency,  specifically  set  up  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  this  country's 
policy  on  disarmament,  could  be  of  ma- 
jor importance  in  reaching  this  goal. 

Establishment  of  an  Arms  Control 
Agency  should  in  no  sense  be  considered 
a  sign  of  softness.  It  should  not  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  the  United 
States  would  be  gullible  enough  to  dis- 
arm unilaterally  in  the  face  of  Soviet 
threats.  Quite  to  the  contrary.  What 
Is  sought  Is  a  buttressing  of  the  means 
by  which  the  Nation's  security  is  assured. 

The  threat  of  a  devastating  war  has 
produced  pressing  demands  for  discus- 
sing disarmament.  To  develop  sound 
policies  in  this  area  we  need  adequate 
machinery  for  the  evaluation  of  policy, 
for  research  into  the  many  complex 
issues  involved,  and  for  the  coordination 
of  policies  within  the  various  Govern- 
ment agencies.  While  we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  maintain  our  military 
strength,  we  need  also  to  show  our  read- 
iness to  agree  to  a  suitable  relaxation  of 
tensions. 

There  has  been  impressive  testimony 
in  favor  of  the  bill  now  before  us  to 
create  an  Arms  Control  Agency.  The  bill 
has  been  carefully  designed  to  achieve  a 
specific  purpose.  It  will  authorize  better 
machinery  than  we  now  have  available 
to  us.  It  will  enable  us  to  deal  more 
competently,  with  more  continuity  and 
effectiveness  with  the  complex,  frustrat- 
ing, and  compellingly  important  subject 
of  disarmament. 

An  Arms  Control  Agency  would  be 
useful.  I  believe,  in  helping  to  make  such 
decisions  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  should  halt,  or  resume, 
nuclear  testing.  It  is  apparent  now  that 
at  the  time  we  ceased  testing  not  enough 
was  known  about  methods  of  inspection 
and  detection,  so  the  Soviet  Union  may 
in  fact  have  continued  its  own  testing 
program  since  1958.  In  other  words  the 
decision  to  suspend  tests  was  not  backed 
up  by  proper  research.  Had  an  agency 
such  as  we  are  now  considering  been 
functioning  there  might  not  have  been  a 
moratorium  unless  the  Soviet  Union  first 
gave  certain  assurances. 

Again,  to  what  agency  can  the  Presi- 
dent now  turn.  when,  as  he  did  2  weeks 
ago,  he  made  his  decision  to  resmne  test- 
ing? Were  all  factors,  scientific,  politi- 
cal, and  psychological,  taken  into  ac- 
count so  that  this  country's  case  would 
be  stated  in  the  proper  manner?  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  President  does  not 
have  final  responsibility  for  a  decision  of 
this  kind.  Of  course  he  does,  and 
should.  And  yet  an  Arms  Control 
Agency  could  have  been  of  great  value  to 
him  in  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  about 
resuming  tests. 

Let  me  take  another  example  of  the 
way  in  which  the  new  Agency  could  be 
useful.  Section  31(h)  of  the  bill  author- 
izes research  into  "the  economic  and 
political  consequences  of  disarmament, 
including  the  problems  of  readjustment 
arising  in  industry  and  the  reallocation 
of  national  resources." 

The  significance  of  this  provision  may 
not  be  fully  appreciated  on  first  read- 


ing. Nonetheless  it  could  be  of  great 
significance  should  the  time  ever  come 
when  expenditures  for  military  pur- 
poses could  be  significantly  reduced.  An 
agency  specifically  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  exploring  this  whole  question 
and  planning  for  the  necessary  readjust- 
ments could  ease  what  otherwise  could 
be  a  severe  shock  to  the  Nation's 
economy. 

As  a  specific  illustration,  I  should  like 
to  mention  the  recent  decision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  close  a  major 
military  Installation  In  my  own  district. 
Raritan  Arsenal,  with  2,600  employees, 
is  to  be  closed  down  during  a  3 -year 
phaseout  period.  This  is  to  occur  in  an 
area  which  had  almost  9  percent  unem- 
ployment at  the  time  of  announcement. 
In  this  case  the  Federal  Government  is 
assuming  the  responsibility  for  trying  to 
ease  the  Impact.  But  if  the  impact  were 
widespread  throughout  the  country  the 
economic  consequences  might  be  disas- 
trous. Planning  ahead  for  such  con- 
tingencies is  surely  of  major  importance. 

It  is  significant  that  the  urgent  need 
for  such  an  agency  has  been  stressed  by 
so  many  responsible  officials  from  both 
the  past  and  present  administrations. 
These  men  have  been  primarily  involved 
with  the  national  security.  Some  have 
been  key  figures  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Others  have  been  charged  with 
important  negotiating  functions  under 
the  State  Department.  Not  only  did 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Gllpatric 
urge  this  step  on  behalf  of  the  Defense 
Department,  joined  by  General  Lemnit- 
zer,  but  also  former  Defense  Secretary 
Gates  urged  passage  now.  Former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  Lovett,  former 
Defense  Director  of  Research  and  Engi- 
neering York,  and  General  Gruenther 
also  submitted  statements  supporting 
this  legislation. 

Postponement,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  a  grave  mistake.  Probably  there  will 
never  be  an  Ideal  time  to  consider  an 
issue  of  this  kind.  On  the  contrary,  the 
world  situation,  being  what  it  is  now, 
may  be  a  wise  time  for  this  country  to 
improve  Its  disarmament  machinery. 
Everyone  who  testified  stressed  the  Im- 
portance, from  both  a  military  and  a 
foreign  affairs  viewpoint,  of  a  focus 
within  Government  for  Intelligent  pol- 
icymaking In  this  field. 

This  bin  will  enable  us  to  obtain  the 
key  people  whose  continuous  judgment 
we  need  in  this  area.  The  need  for  such 
people  Is  great,  and  will  continue  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Just  as  surely  as  I 
am  standing  here  today  we  will  be  dis- 
cussing arms  control  and  disarmament 
In  the  U.N.  tomorrow,  and  negotiating 
about  it  again  In  the  near  future.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  talk  and  negotiate 
competently.  We  must  be  able  to  arrive 
quickly  at  sound  conclusions  on  disarma- 
ment proposals  which  other  nations  may 
submit.  That  Is  why  the  need  Is  Im- 
mediate and  serious. 

As  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  former  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  stated 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee : 

Let  me  alao  recaU  my  preceding  statement 
that  thlB  propoeed  Disarmament  Agency 
could,  by  bringing  about  greater  unity 
within    the   U.S.    Government,    advance   the 


unity  within  the  XJS.  Oovernment,  advance 
the  unity  of  the  free  peoples.  It  Is  easy 
to  Imagine,  when  you  see  the  paper  this 
morning,  that  a  crisis  will  arise  over  Berlin 
which  will  Increase  the  need  and  the  desire 
for  Interallied  unity  to  a  degree  greater 
than  we  have  ever  dreamed  to  be  conceiv- 
able. This  possibility  makes  the  present  a 
particularly  appropriate  time  to  create  this 
new  Agency,  which  will  greatly  Improve  the 
decisionmaking  capacity  of  the  Oovernment, 
and  thus  will  put  the  United  States  In  a 
better  position  to  advance  with  other  free 
nations  toward  free  world  unity. 

As  Secretary  Rusk  stated: 

The  Berlin  crisis  brings  Into  sharp  focus 
the  need  for  this  Agency  and  the  urgency 
of  the  task. 

This  view  was  echoed  by  Secretary 
Gllpatric  In  saying : 

I  believe  In  a  time  of  crisis  and  of  great 
military  strength  on  both  sides  It  is  Im- 
portant that  more  attention  be  given  to  the 
latter  two  of  these  ways  of  Improving  U.S. 
security:  namely,  to  arms  reduction  and  to 
arms   control. 

Witnesses  were  In  general  agreement 
on  the  Immediate  need  for  a  new  agency, 
the  basic  purpose  of  which  will  be  to 
design  sound  proposals  in  this  area. 
Only  thus  can  we  Improve  this  country's 
effectiveness  in  dealing  with  Soviet  nego- 
tiating tactics.  We  must  not  Ignore  the 
need  for  Improving  our  governmental 
machinery,  and  the  skilled  men  whose 
minds  can  contribute  so  much,  because 
of  the  Berlin  crisis.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  gathering  of  an  effective 
organization  requires  time.  We  must 
remember  also  that  even  more  time  will 
be  needed  to  do  the  research  which  may 
be  required  to  develop  sound  Inspection 
and  control  systems. 

Dr.  Herbert  York,  who  was  Defense 
Research  and  Development  Director  un- 
der President  Eisenhower,  had  this  to 
say  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee: 

The  practical  fact  is.  in  my  opinion,  that 
we  should  have  established  such  an  organiza- 
tion several  years  ago,  at  the  very  least. 

The  phrase  "long  overdue"  was  used 
by  Secretary  Lovett.  Such  negotiators 
as  the  Honorable  Frederick  Eaton  and 
the  Honorable  James  Wadsworth  were 
even  more  detailed  In  expressing  this 
attitude. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  expressing 
concern  that  the  crisis  in  Berlin  requires 
postponement  of  congressional  consider- 
ation of  this  problem  are  mistaken. 
They  are  doing  exactly  what  I  am  sure 
they  would  decry.  They  are  simply  re- 
acting to  Soviet  pressure. 

Given  the  Berlin  crisis,  I  myself  am 
confident  that  our  own  people  and  our 
allies,  and  Indeed  the  neutrals  also,  ex- 
pect us  to  behave  wisely  with  our 
strength.  I  believe  also  that  by  creating 
this  Agency  which  we  admittedly  need, 
we  reassure  the  world  of  our  peaceful 
purposes.  I  would  not  for  one  minute 
suggest  the  creation  of  a  new  Agency 
simply  to  secure  a  propaganda  victory, 
or  to  make  a  shallow  gesture  for  support 
In  the  U.N.  next  month.  But  given  the 
real  need  for  the  Agency  it  would  be 
sheer  stupidity  to  delay  Its  creation  and 
throw  away  those  beneficial  public 
effects. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kastenmeier ] . 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  comment  briefly  on  only  two 
aspects  of  this  bill,  and  thereby  join  with 
my  colleagues  who  have  already  com- 
mented somewhat  on  other  points; 
namely,  the  need  for  such  an  agency, 
and  the  need  for  such  an  agency  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  go  into  detail  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  House  that  we  already 
have  been  lax  in  our  arms  control  and 
disarmament  research.  Anyone  ac- 
quainted with  the  problem  is  well  aware 
of  the  Inadequacies.  However,  the 
words  of  a  few  people  who  are  eminently 
qualified  to  testify  to  this  may  be  useful. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Frederick  M.  Eaton, 
who  wai,  appointed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower as  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Ten-Nation  Conference  on 
Comprehensive  Disarmament,  testified 
for  the  bill  as  follows: 

I  believe  It  Is  crucial  that  the  committee 
act  favorably  on  this  legislation  at  this  time, 
even  though  International  tensions  do  not 
make  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  par- 
ticularly propitious. 

He  further  stated: 

The  executive  branch  has  never  been  ade- 
quately organized  or  staffed  to  handle  the 
complicated   problem   of   disarmament. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

From  firsthand  experience  I  know  that 
extremely  competent  men  are  engaged  In  dis- 
armament work  In  our  Government.  Their 
number  Is  Inadequate,  their  authority  un- 
defined, and  their  effectiveness  severely  lim- 
ited by  lack  of  any  central  direction. 

Mr.  Eaton  Is  one  man  who  was  at  "the 
end  of  the  wire"  waiting  for  instructions 
from  the  State  Department  which  were 
never  adequate.  But  he  Is  not  the  only 
one  who  has  testified  to  the  need  for  this 
Agency.  He  has  been  joined  by  former 
President  Elsenhower,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  former  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Herter.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Roswell  Gllpatric,  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  Lovett,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  Gates, 
Gen.  Lyman  Lemnitzer.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  Gruenther. 
and  many  other  renowned  men  who  have 
looked  into  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly  the  issue  is 
neither  partisan  nor  political.  States- 
men, politicians  and  military  leaders 
have  volunteered  their  opinions  that  we 
have  not  done  enough  and  we  must  do 
more.  In  fact,  the  man  who  wrote  this 
bill — Mr.  John  J.  McCloy — is  a  man  who 
is  both  statesman  and  experienced  in  the 
military. 

Let  anyone  who  says  we  do  not  need 
this  Agency  look  further  Into  the  ques- 
tion himself — or  ask  those  respected  and 
eminent  Americans  who  have  Investi- 
gated the  question.  I  believe  the  only 
Informed  answer  is  that  we  have  not  been 
doing  our  disarmament  and  our  arms 
control  homework. 

A  second  problem  immediately  arises: 
Even  if  it  is  admitted  that  we  have  not 
been  doing  our  disarmament  research, 
some  would  say  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  point  in  It  anyway.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
understand  this  port  of  fatalism.     My 


belief  is  that  there  is  one  common  groimd 
which  all  men  share.  We  know  that  we 
have  the  ability  to  destroy  each  other. 
Humankind  now  knows  that  war  would 
be  not  only  disastrous  for  the  partici- 
pants but  for  the  unwarrlng  as  well.  And 
for  this  reason,  everyone  has  an  Interest 
In  what  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  re- 
cently called  "the  blunt  truth  that  the 
further  evolution  of  civilization  cannot 
take  place  until  global  war  is  abolished." 
The  general  was  not  talking  merely 
about  arms  control.  To  come  to  terms 
on  even  the  most  modest  control  meas- 
ures, we  need  solid  research  and  hard 
work.  This  means  an  agency  which  can 
do  the  job  right. 

Some  have  said  that  even  though  It  is 
clear  that  we  need  this  Agency — we  do 
not  want  to  establish  it  now,  in  the  midst 
of  the  present  crisis. 

Others  have  testified  to  the  need  at  the 
moment. 

John  J.  McCloy  has  said: 

There  are  Incidents  In  the  arms  race  that 
do  create  a  certain  Instability  and  •  •  •  It 
Is  Imperative  of  statesmen  to  •  •  •  bring 
the  best  talents  to  bear  that  we  know  how 
to  find  and  produce  to  cope  vrtth  this  prob- 
lem. 

When  asked  specifically  whether  the 
moment  was  opportune,  Thomas  Gates, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  said: 

When  you  are  engaged  In  a  cold  war  with 
an  adversary  who  has  unchanged  objectives 
for  world  domination,  there  is  never  going 
to  be  a  good  time.  We  are  going  to  live  with 
crises,  depending  on  what  kind  of  tactics  our 
adversaries  want  to  use. 

I  think  It  Is  a  good  time  under  stress  to 
assert  our  moral  responsibilities  and  to  stand 
up  for  our  long-term  principles  for  peace  and 
world  law  and  justice,  and  I  take  some  com- 
fort In  the  fact  that  we  can  do  so  from  a 
position  of  great  strength,  both  political  and 
military,  today. 

And  he  goes  on  to  say: 

So  I  think  that  timing  Is  an  asset,  and  the 
timing  Is  good. 

I  would  add  only  that  the  President  Is 
to  speak  to  the  U.N.  within  a  week,  pre- 
sumably on  the  subject  of  disarmament 
as  well  as  others.  Passing  this  bill  would 
be  a  great  asset  to  him  and  it  would  be  a 
concrete  demonstration  of  our  concern 
with  disarmament. 

So  I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  need 
for  this  agency  and  a  need  for  It  now. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts    [Mr. 

CONTE  ] . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intro- 
duced a  companion  bill.  I  strongly 
favor  the  bill  before  us  today. 

As  I  rise  today  in  support  of  this  bill. 
I  am  very  conscious  of  the  rapid  ad- 
vance which  man  has  made  in  order  to 
bring  about  his  own  destruction.  The 
consequences  of  fission  and  fusion  have 
led  to  a  revolution  In  scientific  thinking 
and  practice  which  still  has  a  good  way 
to  go,  but  it  is  clear  enough  already  that 
our  civilization  can  be  destroyed  over- 
night if  ever  these  great  forces  are  re- 
leased for  our  destruction,  to  remove 
this  debilitating  and  constant  threat  Is 
one  of  the  great  demands  on  statesmen 
today — and  so  It  should  be — providing 
that  our  natural  desires  to  make  prog- 
ress are  tempered  with  an  understand- 


ing of  the  harsh  practicalities  of  the 
world  situation  In  which  we  find  our- 
selves. 

The  case  for  a  disarmament  agency  Is 
simple,  and  in  my  belief,  unquestionable. 
Negotiations  on  disarmament  and  re- 
lated subjects  are  among  the  key  diplo- 
matic matters  of  the  future;  and  as  a 
world  power,  we  should  be  as  expertly 
prepared  as  possible  for  any  negotia- 
tions. In  the  past,  America's  efforts  in 
this  field  have  been  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  specific  organization  and  the  re- 
sources needed  to  prepare  adequately  for 
negotiations  and  to  prosecute  our  inter- 
est in  them.  Unfortunately  for  us,  the 
essential  political  and  scientific  research 
in  this  area  has  been  retarded  by  the 
absence  of  such  concentrated  and  co- 
ordinated activity  and,  as  a  result,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  over  15  years,  this  major 
aspect  of  our  foreign  policy  is  being 
dealt  with  by  scattered,  uncoordinated 
groups  at  many  different  levels  all  over 
the  Nation.  This  is  an  Impossible  situa- 
tion for  the  United  States  to  find  itself 
in,  for  if  we  are  to  competently  meet  the 
challenge  of  our  adversaries  when  nego- 
tiations take  place,  we  must  be  as  ex- 
pertly prepared  as  possible.  I  shudder 
to  think  how  inadequately  equipped  we 
have  been  on  arrival  at  the  international 
conference  table  during  these  years  and 
I  want  to  impress  up>on  my  colleagues 
the  remarks  made  by  Arthur  Dean,  one 
of  America's  current  disarmament  nego- 
tiators when  he  recently  pointed  out  that 
since  1945,  at  least  19  different  people 
have  had  the  responsibility  for  our  dis- 
armament negotiations.  Do  we  realize 
the  full  significance  of  this,  I  wonder? 
It  means  that  there  has  been  a  change, 
on  an  average,  every  10  months  in  the 
individual  responsible  for  this  major 
category  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The 
result  has  been  lack  of  continuity,  lack 
of  expert  advice,  lack  of  research,  and  a 
general  lack  of  information  that  hurt 
the  United  States  when  negotiations 
were  undertaken. 

I  submit  that  the  complexities  of  this 
problem  need  sustained  and  dedicated 
attention  if  we  are  to  realize  the  begin- 
nings of  progress.  Hence,  there  is  a  real 
necessity  for  an  agency  to  focus  Its  at- 
tention solely  on  disarmament  and  re- 
lated subjects — an  agency  with  no  other 
responsibilities  to  divert  it  from  this  vital 
concern.  This  Agency  whose  establish- 
ment we  are  contemplating  today,  would 
be  independent  of  the  regular  bureaus 
and  channels  of  the  Department  of 
State,  but  its  head  would  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  President. 
This  arrangement  would  assure  that  dis- 
armament affairs  were  closely  coordi- 
nated and  integrated  at  all  times  with 
the  related  facets  of  our  dealings  with 
other  nations  and  international  institu- 
tions. 

Some  have  contended  that  an  agency 
of  this  nature  would  only  foster  the 
making  of  concessions  by  this  country 
to  its  adversaries.  I  submit  that  this 
criticism  misses  the  point  entirely.  It 
would  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  United 
States  by  giving  our  Government  the 
highest  technical  competence  in  the 
complex  field  of  disarmament.  We  need 
such  comjjetence  in  the  very  Interests 
of  protecting  our  national  security  and 
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It  would  give  us  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing what  we  can  safely  do  and  what  we 
cannot  safely  do.  This  knowledge  has 
not  always  been  available  to  us  in  the 
past.  The  administrator  and  staff  otf  a 
disarmament  agency  would  see  to  it  that 
we  are  always  adequately  prepared  for 
disarmament  negotiations  and  meetings 
and  make  certain  that  our  policies  are 
given  carefuly  scrutiny  to  determine 
their  proper  relationship  to  the  objective 
of  the  United  States  in  strengthening 
the  prospects  and  institutions  of  peace — 
to  our  commitments  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  regional  and  bi- 
lateral agreements  and  to  our  long -held 
principle  that  arms  reduction  must  al- 
ways be  accompanied  by  sxriflcient  inter- 
national inspection  and  control.  As  I 
see  it,  the  Agency  would  have  primary 
responsibility  for  all  U.S.  disarmament 
activities.  including  research  and 
studies,  policy  formulation  and  coordi- 
nation, international  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations, public  information,  and  the 
participation,  along  with  other  nations 
and  international  organizations,  in  the 
(V)eration  of  any  control  system  estab- 
lished by  International  agreement.  A 
maximum  of  cooperation  would  be  re- 
quired on  a  mutual  basis  between  the 
Agency  and  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  other 
Government  agencies  to  Insure  Intimate 
collaboration  so  that  In  all  of  their  activ- 
ities U.S.  disarmament  policies  would  be 
kept  continuously  coordinated. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  Agency  be 
staffed  with  people  of  the  highest  caliber 
and  competence  recruited  from  both 
governmental  agencies  and  outside 
aources.  Throughout  its  history,  this 
country  has  held  an  attraction  to  men 
and  women  who  have  felt  that  our  free 
competitive  society  presented  the  re- 
quired stimulant  for  the  development  of 
their  talents.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
society  richly  endowed  with  people  well- 
quallfled  in  technical,  scientific,  and 
visionary  genius.  I  would  hope  that  the 
President,  in  appointing  the  permanent 
advisory  committee,  will  employ  the  best 
minds  this  country  has  available  to  ad- 
vise and  render  judgment  on  any  matter 
referred  to  it  by  the  administrator.  The 
Agency  would  issue  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress and  tn  this  way  keep  it  regularly 
and  currently  informed  regarding  its 
functions  and  the  extent  of  its  success 
in  making  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
reducing  the  threat  of  war,  curbing  the 
arms  race,  and  furthering  the  cause  of 
peace. 

If  we  are  to  give  life  to  this  Agency— 
and  I  v«T  much  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  do  so— it  must  have  the  means  to 
deal  with  all  the  aspects  of  the  disarma- 
ment problem  to  which  I  have  referred. 
It  should  not,  for  example,  have  to  rely 
primarily  on  other  agencies  for  the 
study  and  research  on  which  disarma- 
ment and  arms  limitation  proposals  are 
based,  but  it  should  be  able  to  request 
and  contract  for  certain  kinds  of  re- 
search from  expert  groups  in  other  parts 
of  the  Government  and  in  private  in- 
stitutkMis  aiKl  industry. 

To  those  people  In  this  country  who 
are  afraid  we  may  be  accused  of  appease- 
ment because  we  desire  to  establish  a 


Government  agency  whose  ultimate  ob- 
jective is  the  Insurance  of  peace  in  the 
world,  I  would  say  this:  When  it  comes 
to  disarmament,  no  sign  of  weakness  or 
appeasement  is  shown  by  having  the 
courage  to  take  the  initiative  and  face 
one's  adversary  in  negotiation.  Fax  too 
many  people  are  intimidated  by  the  fear 
of  being  labeled  appeasers  if  they  dare 
raise  their  voices  to  challenge  the  ever- 
lasting sanctity  of  status  quo.  We  must 
never  allow  ourselves  to  decide  questions 
on  life  or  death  by  epithets  like  appease- 
ment. I  certainly  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  a  jugular  vein  to  prove 
we  are  virile  people. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  let  me  make 
one  point  more  with  which  I  am  most 
concerned.  It  is  this.  It  is  the  lack 
of  understanding — the  lack  of  informa- 
tion— on  the  part  of  the  leaders  and 
governments  of  the  newly  emergent  na- 
tions which  has  led  them  to  accept  too 
readily  the  Soviet  position.  Further,  I 
wonder  if  the  absence  of  informed 
opinion  in  these  areas  is  the  only  cause? 
I  wonder  if  it  is  that  some  leaders  are 
intimidated  by  the  expansionist  policies 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  they  tend  to 
equate  the  Soviet  and  United  States  posi- 
tion. It  is  certainly  disappointing  that 
at  the  Belgrade  Conference,  the  non- 
alined  coimtrles  did  not  take  a  more 
forthright  stand  against  the  atmospheric 
testing  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Perhaps 
the  answer  lies  in  the  weakness  In  our 
foreign  policy  In  that  everything  we  do 
tends  to  be  directed  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  in  an  attempt  to  convince  them 
of  our  sincerity,  whereas  there  is  a  con- 
siderable area  of  opinion  outside  the 
Soviet  bloc  in  which  we  can  maximize 
our  Influence.  I  believe  the  very  act  of 
establishing  a  disarmament  agency  will 
have  an  encouraging  Impact  upon  the 
peoples  of  the  world— it  will  put  the 
United  States  in  the  forefront  of  the 
peacemakers  and  be  living  proof  that  as 
a  nation  we  are  ready  and  able  to  initiate 
serious  and  practical  efforts  to  Insure  a 
more  peaceful  world. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  stress  that  or- 
ganization, machinery  and  competent 
people  alone  will  not  guarantee  the  suc- 
cess of  the  mission  of  this  country  to 
create  lasting  conditions  of  peace.  But 
this  mission  is  so  vital  that  we  must  not 
hesitate  to  provide  it  with  all  possible 
means  to  encourage  its  success.  Peace 
is  worthy  of  no  less  than  our  best  efforts. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  BarrtI. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  ever 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  great 
powers  have  been  searching  for  a  for- 
mula for  disarmament.  In  the  interim, 
weapons  have  grown  increasingly  com- 
plex, and  the  difficulties  of  reaching  a 
disarmament  agreement  have  increased 
in  proportion.  One  of  the  most  exas- 
perating aspects  of  the  disarmament 
negotiations  has  been  the  on-again,  off- 
again  attitudes  of  the  Soviets.  At  times 
they  have  appeared  genuinely  to  seek 
areas  of  agreement.  At  other  times  they 
have  been  bitter,  sarcastic,  and  recalci- 
trant. More  than  once,  when  agreement 
has  appeared  imminent,  they  have 
dashed  Western  hopes.    But  in  all  this 


time  the  West  has  been  learning,  learn- 
ing about  the  possibilities  of  inspection 
and  control,  and  our  proposals  have  im- 
proved to  the  point  where  the  U5BJI. 
often  loses  the  world  opinion  battle  on 
disarmament. 

Disarmament,  or  more  accurately  arms 
control,  has  several  phases.  There  is  the 
key  question  of  inspection  and  control, 
which  affects  every  aspect  of  the  issue. 
Then  there  are  the  questions  of  general 
disarmament,  of  conventional  arms 
limitation,  of  safeguards  against  surprise 
attack,  of  the  cessation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests,  of  the  control  of  outer  space, 
and  of  regional  disarmament.  Our  basic 
disagreements  with  the  Soviets  are  on 
Inspection  and  control  and  on  whether 
disarmament  should  be  a  step-by-step 
process  or  an  overnight  affair. 

Ever  since  it  offered  the  Baruch  plan 
of  1946.  the  United  States  has  stood  for 
strict  inspection  to  insure  compliance 
by  signatories  to  any  arms  limitation 
agreement,  under  an  international  con- 
trol agency,  while  the  Soviet  Union  has 
exhibited  a  continuing  reluctance  to 
agree  to  real  inspection.  It  is  true  that 
once  or  twice  the  Soviet  Union  appeared 
to  accept  the  Western  position  on  In- 
spection, only  to  back  off  when  their 
position  was  proved,  claiming  that  in- 
si>ection  was  nothing  but  a  plot  by  the 
Western  World  to  get  spies  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Insofar  as  general  disarmament  is 
concerned — that  is,  plans  for  combining 
conventional  and  nuclear  features — the 
SoTlet  Union  Is  now  proceeding  on  the 
basis  of  Khrushchev's  "general  and 
complete  disarmament"  formula,  the 
kind  of  proposition  the  Soviets  love  to 
put  forward,  since  it  Involves  a  minimum 
of  detail  and  a  maximum  of  propaganda 
appeal.  The  West  has  advanced  a  sen- 
sible and  comprehensive  disarmament 
plan,  one  that  would  provide  for  ade- 
quate controls  to  see  that  every  step  was 
faithfully  carried  out.  In  the  wake  of 
the  abortive  summit  conference  In  Ge- 
neva In  May  1960,  the  Russians  walked 
out  of  the  Ten-Nation  Disarmament 
Conference,  however,  and  then  at  the 
United  Nations  session  last  year  they 
followed  up  Mr.  Khrushchev's  shoe 
pounding  with  a  disarmament  plan 
linked  to  the  troika  idea,  whereby  a 
three-man  directorate  would  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Secretary  General. 
They  have  made  a  very  crucial  decision, 
that  no  man  can  be  truly  neutral.  This 
rendered  their  proposal  wholly  unac- 
ceptable, and  since  that  time  formal  dis- 
ciissions  on  general  disarmament  have 
been  in  abeyance. 

I  would  hope  that  within  the  next  few 
days  Russia  could  bury  the  hatchet 
enough  to  join  with  peace-loving  people 
all  over  the  world  in  selecting  a  Secretary 
General  to  take  the  place  of  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold. 

In  the  matter  of  reduction  of  con- 
ventional forces  the  West  insists  on 
measures  of  verification  which  are  more 
stringent  than  those  the  Soviets  profess 
to  be  satisfied  with.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  linked  substantive  disarmament 
measures  to  the  preventicxi  of  surprise 
attack,  while  the  United  States  feels 
safety  against  surprise   attack   lies  in 
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aerial  reconnaissance  and  Inspection  of 
the  weapons  by  which  surprise  attack 
might  t>e  launched. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  disappointment 
of  all  has  been  the  outcome  of  the 
almost  3  years  of  Interrupted  confer- 
ences on  a  nuclear  test  ban.  Agreement 
seemed  so  close.  In  March  our  new 
negotiating  team  went  back  to  Geneva 
with  seven  concessions  to  the  Soviet 
point  of  view,  only  to  be  met  by  a  new 
demand  for  the  troika,  the  three-headed 
Inspectorate,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
had  previously  agreed  to  a  single  admin- 
istrator for  the  control  agency.  This 
plan  would  Impose  a  Soviet  veto  upon 
the  launching  of  any  investigation  of  a 
seismic  disturbance.  Nevertheless,  we 
walked  the  extra  mile.  We  came  back 
with  new  proposals,  and  were  answered 
by  the  Soviet  announcement  that  they 
were  resuming  nuclear  testing.  This 
com]3elled  us.  for  our  own  security  to 
resume  U.S.  testing,  though  our  tests  are 
underground  and  carry  with  them  no 
danger  of  fallout.  Even  then  we  made 
one  more  proposal  to  the  Soviets,  asking 
for  a  ban  on  atmospheric  tests.  No  in- 
spection machinery  would  be  necessary 
as  with  our  present  detection  devices 
we  can  accurately  determine  whether  or 
not  there  has  been  a  test  anywhere  In 
the  world  down  to  quite  a  small  bomb. 

During  all  this  time  our  proposals 
have  become  more  and  more  effective 
as  we  have  learned  more  about  the  tech- 
nological problems  of  arms  control.  It 
has  been  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
U.8JB.R.  to  talk  Its  way  out  of  accepting 
our  offers.  Nonetheless,  there  is  much 
to  be  done  in  the  study  of  arms  control. 
We  must  have  our  position  on  disarma- 
ment researched  In  even  greater  depth. 
We  need  to  be  prepared  for  the  twists 
and  turns  of  the  Soviet  line.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  for  our  negotiators  to 
return  to  Washington  for  Instructions 
every  time  the  U.S.S.R.  proposes  some- 
thing new.  A  disarmament  agency, 
working  full  time  on  the  inmiensely 
complex  and  challenging  problems  posed 
by  arms  control,  should  enable  this  Gov- 
ernment to  anticipate  and  counter  both 
genuine  Soviet  initiatives  and  continu- 
ing Soviet  obstructionism.  Moreover, 
the  more  we  develop  our  understanding 
of  the  extremely  complex  problems  of 
disarmament,  the  greater  degree  of 
unanimity  we  can  expect  among  the 
Western  powers  and  this,  of  course,  will 
put  us  in  a  much  better  bargaining  po- 
sition as  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  respect  we 
will  gain  by  being  the  only  Government 
in  the  world  with  a  bureau  devoted  to 
the  full-time  study  of  the  problems  of 
disarmament.  It  will  not  be  easy  for 
Soviet  propaganda  to  counter  this  evi- 
dence of  genuine  concern  for  the  future 
of  arms  control  in  the  world.  It  would 
go  far  toward  discrediting  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the  cham- 
pion of  the  cause  of  peace  which  has 
been  all  too  convincing  abroad,  where 
the  complexities  of  the  problem  of  dis- 
armament are  not  always  understood, 
and  where  the  Soviet  proposals  of  com- 
plete and  Immediate — though  unin- 
spected— disarmament  are  most  appeal- 
ing.    It   will    help   to   put    the   Soviet 


Union  in  a  position  of  having  to  prove 
its  good  faith. 

Nor  is  the  establishment  of  a  dis- 
armament agency  Inconsistent  with  the 
buildup  of  our  military  strength.  The 
latter  is  necessary  if  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  are  to  have  a  chance 
of  success.  The  U.S.S.R.  will  make  no 
arms  control  agreement  if  they  feel  they 
can  win  by  force  of  arms.  It  Is  certainly 
commensurate  with  our  highest  Interests 
to  search  out  the  paths  to  peace,  and 
continue  to  press  for  them.  The  bene- 
fits to  mankind,  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  democracy,  which 
would  result  from  the  creation  of  the 
Disarmament  Agency  would  be  Immense. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  FlNDLEYl. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  arms 
control  and  disarmament  are  laudable 
goals,  but  in  a  period  when  we  are  ac- 
tually at  war  with  an  international  con- 
spiracy, an  accelerated  effort  to  achieve 
these  goals  is  at  best  confusing  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

I  compliment  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  renaming  the  Agency 
"Arms  Control"  Instead  of  "Disarma- 
ment." Unhappily,  this  action  Is  un- 
likely to  change  the  terminology  In 
which  the  public  speaks  of  this  Agency. 
It  was  EHsarmament  In  the  papers  last 
night,  and  It  will  be  Disarmament  to- 
morrow and  next  month, 

I  have  received  several  letters  from 
constituents  urging  support  for  this  pro- 
posal. They  are  from  sincere,  thoughtful 
citizens  who  seek  a  way  to  reduce  the 
awful  tax  burden  of  the  armaments  race, 
and  to  reduce,  too.  the  hazard  of  nuclear 
war. 

In  my  Judgment,  they  overlook  sev- 
eral Important  considerations. 

First.  You  caimot  do  business  with  a 
crook  like  Khrushchev.  To  the  Commu- 
nists, words  are  but  weapons  of  the  cold 
war,  to  be  used  to  suit  their  own  ugly 
purposes.  Even  if  Khrushchev  signed  an 
ironclad  arms  control  agreement  in  his 
own  blood,  what  would  it  amount  to? 
Nothing.  The  Commimlsts  have  broken 
almost  every  major  agreement  concluded 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Second.  Any  plan  for  arms  control 
must  necessarily  Include  Red  China. 
Otherwise,  the  disarmed  nations  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  Red  China.  Are  we 
ready  to  give  the  diplomatic  recognition 
to  Red  China  which  would  be  required  in 
order  to  enter  into  disarmament  nego- 
tiations with  that  government?  If  we 
are  unwilling  to  go  that  last  essential 
mile,  what  is  the  purpose  In  starting? 

Third.  In  this  critical  hour,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  disarmament  agency — or  arms 
control,  if  you  prefer,  would  cause  dis- 
may and  confusion  among  our  allies  and 
among  the  so-called  unalined  nations. 
Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  unfortunate 
affair  in  Cuba,  would  it  tend  to  give  them 
confidence  in  our  imderstanding  of  the 
Communist  threat?  Quite  the  contrary. 
It  would  cause  them  to  wonder  at  a  great 
nation  which  in  this  hour  places  such 
emphtisls  on  signing  one  more  worthless 
document  with  a  bunch  of  international 
criminals. 


Our  time  and  money  would  be  better 
spent  trying  to  convince  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  that  the  United  States  is 
alert  to  the  Communist  conspiracy,  that 
we  will  not  yield  an  Inch  of  free  territory 
to  Khrushchev,  and  we  are  determined 
to  have  the  military,  moral,  and  spiritual 
resources  with  which  to  meet  the  Com- 
munist threat  whenever  and  wherever  it 
may  appear. 

Our  need  in  this  hour  is  not  for  arms 
control  or  for  arms  reduction,  but  for 
superior  weapons  backed  by  firmness  in 
the  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  order  to  equalize 
the  time,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  since  she  has  32 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morgan]  has  27 
minutes  remaining. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Halpern]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
particularly  privileged  to  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  9118  because  of  my  strong  con- 
viction of  the  need  for  this  legislation 
and  my  close  Identity  with  It. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  Congress  I  have 
been  concerned  with  the  need  for  or- 
ganizing machinery  in  our  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  studying 
means  for  achieving  a  peaceful  world. 

During  the  86th  Congress  I  sponsored 
H.R.  11676  to  establish  a  National  Peace 
Agency.  On  January  25  of  this  year, 
in  the  spirit  of  bipartisanship,  I  joined 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr,  Kastekmeitr ]  in  intro- 
ducing similar  legislation,  H.R.  3282.  In 
April  of  this  year,  following  considerable 
deliberation  to  perfect  the  legislation,  a 
new  bill  was  drafted  In  cooperation  with 
the  administration  and  the  President's 
adviser  on  disarmament,  Mr.  McCloy. 

I  was  privileged  to  join  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  who  has  done 
such  an  effective  job  in  this  field,  in  the 
early  sponsorship  of  the  bill.  This 
Is  the  same  legislation  which  has  now 
won  over  70  sponsors,  representing  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
what  we  can  truly  call  nonpartisansliip 
in  the  Nation's  interest.  This  has  been 
further  evidenced  by  the  strong  advo- 
cacy of  this  bill  by  the  President  and  by 
former  President  Eisenhower,  as  well  as 
by  national  leaders  of  both  parties. 

The  legislation  now  under  considera- 
tion provides  for  the  establishment  of 
an  advisory  council  appointed  by  the 
President,  research  on  economic  impact 
of  disarmament,  training  of  personnel 
for  control  functions,  and  annual  re- 
ports of  Congress. 

All  of  these  provisions  are  in  response 
to  the  vast  need,  which  many  of  us  felt, 
for  a  focal  point  of  effort  within  the 
Government  to  design  ways  by  which 
we  might  achieve  a  more  stable  and 
peaceful  world.  In  general,  there  has 
been  a  necessity  for  hard  facts  before 
we  could  biUld  a  sensible  policy  on  dis- 
armament and  other  related  world  issues. 

The  legislation  that  you  are  now  con- 
sidering today  wovdd  serve  all  of  the 
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functions  of  the  earlier  proposals  I  men- 
tioned with  one  important  improve- 
ment— that  the  Director  of  the  proposed 
Agency  shall  report  both  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  to  the  President, 
and  this  provision  in  the  bill  assures 
that  the  results  of  the  research  and  study 
carried  out  by  this  new  agency  and  the 
policies  resulting  from  its  work  will  have 
a  practical  day-to-day  impact  upon  our 
constant  negotiations  concerning  this 
matter. 

In  view  of  the  primary  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  over  negotiations, 
it  is  essential  that  the  Director  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretary  in  this  regard, 
and,  therefore,  section  34  of  this  bill  em- 
phasizes such  a  relationship.  The  same 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  relationship 
of  the  Director  to  the  Secretary  in  sec- 
tion 34(b) .  providing  information  to  the 
USIA  with  respect  to  disarmament  as  it 
affects  our  foreign  information  program. 
But  in  the  last  analysis  only  the  Presi- 
dent can  coordinate  research  and  de- 
velopment in  this  field  as  it  affects  other 
agencies  of  the  Government,  and  only 
the  President  can  make  the  final  deci- 
sions affecting  disarmament,  decision 
which  would,  in  effect,  create  national 
policy.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  a  prac- 
tical necessity  that  the  Director  serve 
as  the  principal  adviser  to  the  President 
on  disarmament  matters,  and  provision 
for  this  is  made  in  section  22  of  the  bill. 

I  understand  from  the  committee  testi- 
mony of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
able  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
JuDD]  that  a  similar  right  to  go  to  the 
President,  enjoyed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
was  essential  and  highly  effective  in  per- 
mitting him  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
that  office  in  the  late  1940's. 

The  Agency  will  participate  in  the 
formulation  of  overall  policy  in  areas 
related  to  disarmament,  such  as  basic 
national  security  policy,  strengthening  of 
the  peace-maintaining  machinery  of  in- 
ternational institutions,  and  procedures 
for  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes and  the  reduction  of  tensions 
among  nations.  Here  are  the  things  the 
Agency  will  be  responsible  for:  First,  the 
conduct,  support,  and  coordination  of  re- 
search for  disarmament  policy  formula- 
tion; second,  the  preparation  for  and 
direction  of  U.S.  participation  in  inter- 
national negotiations  in  the  disarmament 
field;  third,  dissemination  and  coordina- 
tion of  public  Information  concerning 
disarmament;  and  fourth,  the  prepara- 
tion and  operation  of  any  international 
control  system  that  might  become  part 
of  the  U.S.  disarmament  activity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  emphasize  my 
support  for  this  legislation,  not  simply 
because  it  will  permit  us  to  deal  with 
this  acute  problem  more  effectively  but 
because  it  offers  hope  in  the  years  ahead 
that  we  may  be  able  to  advise  a  practical 
program  to  end  the  arms  race,  to  reduce 
tension,  and  to  begin  to  create  a  more 
rational  and  safer  world. 

In  his  inaugural  address.  President 
Kennedy  said,  "Man  holds  in  his  mortal 
hand  the  power  to  abolish  all  forms  of 
human  life."  The  sensitive  situation  in 
the  world  today,  with  scientific  know- 
how  tied  so  closely  to  international  ten- 
sions, the  chance  of  an  accidental  war 


being  brought  on  by  the  mistaken  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  very  great. 

If  the  arms  race  continues  at  the  pace 
it  is  going,  I  can  see  nothing  short  of 
total  destruction  for  civilization.  The 
only  answer  is  U.S.  leadership  toward 
world  disarmament.  The  agency  pro- 
posed by  this  bill  would  be  the  focal 
point  for  such  action.  This  does  more, 
Mr.  Chairman,  than  anything  else  we 
could  possibly  do  to  gain  the  respect  and 
allegiance  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

There  are  some  who  say  this  may  not 
be  the  time  for  such  legislation.  In 
answer.  I  say  that  there  can  be  no  time- 
table for  peace.  Actually,  however, 
there  could  be  no  better  time  than  now. 
At  this  point,  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  over- 
played his  hand.  Russia's  massive  re- 
sumption of  the  tests  has  had  a  boomer- 
ang effect  and  has  disgusted  all  decent 
humans  throughout  the  world.  What 
better  time  to  convince  the  world  that 
we  are  a  peaceful  nation  and  that  we 
are  doing  something  about  it  in  con- 
trast to  the  Russian  sloganism  concept. 

Russia's  greatest  conquests  thus  far 
have  been  psychological.  Let  us  think 
of  the  psychological  effect  such  legisla- 
tion as  this — as  well  as  the  practical 
effect — will  have. 

None  of  us  should  minimize  the  need 
for  such  firm  determination  to  meet  the 
current  crisis  and  the  similar  crisis 
which  we  may  expect  to  follow.  To 
consider  the  massing  of  arms  and  to 
continue  to  use  them  as  our  only  hope 
for  the  future  would  be  to  fail  In  our 
fundamental  duty  as  legislators  to  plan 
wisely  for  a  more  hopeful  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  heartily  and  urgently 
appeal  for  the  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  reiterate,  the  need  for  it  could 
not  be  greater  than  at  this  most  critical 
moment. 

Our  action  here  today  will  serve  no- 
tice on  the  world  that  America  means 
what  it  says  about  peace;  that  our 
deeds  back  up  our  words;  that  we  have 
effectuated  meaningful  permanent  ma- 
chinery to  strive  for  this  goal;  that  as 
much  as  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the 
threat  of  war,  we  are  fully  prepared  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  peace. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  all  the  peace-loving  people 
of  the  world  are  looking  for  one  thing, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  discussing  today, 
ultimate  peace.  We  cannot  just  hope 
toward  that  end;  it  is  something  that 
we  have  to  work  for,  and  I  am  happy  to 
state  that  we  are  in  xmity.  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  in  joining  our 
efforts  toward  that  final  end. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  tell  me  Just  exactly  what 
powers  this  bill  confers  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  he  does 
not  now  have;  I  think  that  is  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Agency,  as  established 
in  September,  the  USDA  is  merely  an 
agency  under  the  State  Department.  It 
has  no  power  other  than  that  given  by 


the  State  Department,  with  no  direct 
access  to  the  President. 

The  bill  before  us  will  give  statutory 
status  to  the  Agency.  U-S.  disarmament 
efforts  in  the  past  have  suffered  from 
lack  of  expert  advice,  lack  of  research 
support,  lack  of  adequate  preparation, 
and  lack  of  coordination. 

To  answer  the  gentleman,  it  does  give 
statutory  status  and  some  semblance  of 
permanency  and  authority  to  an  agency 
which  is  recognized  as  a  needed  organ- 
ization to  meet  the  great  challenge  of 
nuclear  catastrophe. 

Mr.  HALEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  I  would 
like  to  state  that  since  World  War  n  we 
have  had  70  international  discussions 
toward  peace.  We  know  that  in  those 
conferences  we  have  not  had  the  leader- 
ship, we  have  not  had  the  means  of  re- 
search, nor  the  information  to  intelli- 
gently participate  in  these  international 
meetings.  It  is  hoped  that  through  the 
medium  of  this  bill,  having  statutory 
status,  such  an  agency  would  put  the 
United  States  in  the  forefront  of  the 
peacemakers.  I  feel  that  America  should 
be  the  leader  not  only  in  the  great  fight 
against  the  cold  war,  but  should  be  the 
leader  toward  world  peace. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  neu- 
tral nations  and  the  smaller  coimtries 
look  to  the  United  States  for  leadership. 
And  I  am  afraid  in  the  past  America 
has  failed  to  give  the  leadership  that  is 
expected  of  as  great  a  country  as  ours. 
Through  this  Agency  it  would  be  the 
first  ccHnparable  Agency  at  this  level  of 
government  In  the  world. 

May  I  say,  that  action  on  this  impor- 
tant measure  is  timely.  We  have  been 
branded  by  the  Russians  as  a  war- 
monger, that  we  are  the  ones  that  are 
advocating  war.  There  are  neutral 
countries  that  have  taken  the  position 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  correct  in  his 
statement.  If  nothing  more,  the  meas- 
ure before  us.  when  enacted,  would  show 
to  those  friendly  countries  that  we  are 
peace  loving,  that  we  have  for  our  aim 
living  uiKler  God  in  a  peaceful  world. 

Unfortunately  the  original  title  of  the 
bill  is  somewhat  a  misnomer  in  that 
part  of  the  public  looks  on  this  as  solely 
a  disarmament  bill.  Certainly  at  this 
time  of  grave  crisis,  we  do  not  intend 
to  disarm  when  such  a  course  will  en- 
danger oin-  security. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  program. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  an  agency  that 
has  been  in  existence  for  some  years 
imder  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  disarma- 
ment is  not  just  around  the  comer,  but 
beheve  by  giving  statutory  recognition 
to  this  Agency  we  can  go  forward  and 
build  for  tomorrow  some  semblance  of 
peace  in  the  world  what  is  needed. 

OJ5.    ABMa   COJCTBOL    AOKNCT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brad- 
wfASl.  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9118.  a 
bill  to  establish  a  U.6.  Arms  Control 
Agency. 

This  legislation  has  received  strong 
and  widespread  support  from  many  dis- 
tinguished American  citizens  of  both  po- 
litical parties.  President  Kennedy  has 
urged  that  Congress  pass  the  bill  at  this 
session.  Former  President  Eisenhower 
has  given  it  his  warm  endorsement.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  his  pred- 
ecessor. Christian  Herter;  VB.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson  and  his  predecessor.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge;  Presidential  Disarmament 
Adviser  John  J.  McCloy;  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen.  Lyman 
L.  Lemnitzer,  and  other  high  officials 
of  the  Defense  Department  of  both  the 
present  and  past  administrations:  and 
former  NATO  commander.  Gen.  Alfred 
M.  Gruenther  have  all  strongly  endorsed 
this  legislation. 

Recently  the  distinguished  President 
of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  in  my 
congressional  district,  the  Reverend 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  C.S.C..  wrote  a 
letter  to  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
giving  his  strong  support  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  best  state- 
ments I  have  seen  in  support  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  arms  control  agency 
is  the  following  editorial  from  the  Sout^i 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  of  August  16.  1961, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record:        ' 

[From  the  South  Bend   (Ind.)   Tribune, 
Aug.   IS.  1961] 

Skabch   Mttst   Oo  On 

If  President  Kennedy  has  hla  way.  Con- 
gress will  In  Its  current  session  create  a 
national  peace  agency  bearing  the  formal 
title  of  the  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  for 
World  Peace  and  Security.  It  would  have 
top-level  responsibility  for  all  U.S.  disarma- 
ment activities.  It  would  be  seml-lndepend- 
ent.  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State. 

Whether  this  new  approach  will  be  any 
more  successful  than  previous  efforts  to  start 
the  ball  rolling  toward  practical  disarma- 
ment remains  to  be  seen.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  over  the  question  of  whether 
this  Is  the  time  for  continued  action  along 
this  line  or  whether  further  efforts  aimed 
at  disarmament  should  be  abandoned  until 
things  quiet  down  on  the  International  scene. 
The  United  States  must  champion  the  cause 
of  disarmament  at  all  times,  even  when  It 
Is  beefing  up  militarily  as  It  is  now  to  face 
a  potential  emergency. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  are  In  agree- 
ment on  this. 

The  proposed  Agency,  In  fact,  would  super- 
sede one  set  up  last  September  by  President 
Elsenhower  as  a  division  of  the  Department 
of  State.  It  woiuld  have  a  staff  at  least 
three  times  the  size  of  the  Elsenhower  Dis- 
armament Administration  staff  and.  If  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  proposal  Is  approved,  have 
•8  million  to  work  with  compared  with 
•800,000  as  the  yearly  budget  of  the  Dis- 
armament Administration. 

The  presence  of  the  Agency  is  Intended 
to  make  certain  that  research  on  Inspection 
and  detection  systems  and  all  political,  mili- 
tary, and  economic  aspects  of  disarmament 
continue  on  a  planned  and  orderly  basis. 
This  is  Intended  to  guarantee  that  workable 
disarmament  plans  could  be  ready  at  any 
moment  that  tensions  have  eased  or  there 
Is  evidence  of  possibility  of  reaching  sub- 
stantial   International    agreements. 

There  Is,  of  course,  little  If  any  evidence 
to   Indicate    that    a   breakthrough   may   be 


fcM^comlng  on  the  disarmament  horizon. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  are  poles 
apart  on  even  a  treaty  to  ban  further  nuclear 
weapons  tests.  And  the  Russians  walked 
out  on  the  Ten-Nation  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence at  Geneva.  Red  China,  meanwhile, 
stands  in  the  wings  trumpeting  the  inevita- 
bility of  war  between  capitalist  society  and 
the  Communist  bloc. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  miist  keep 
trying.  To  give  up  would  only  encourage 
the  Reds  to  crank  up  to  a  new  high  pitch 
their  propaganda  that  the  United  States- 
led  free  world  is  a  warmonger  In  peace's 
clothing.  Somehow  we  must  seize  the  ini- 
tiative and  hold  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  an  enduring  peace,  we  must 
maintain  a  strong  defense,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  we  must  work  toward  an  effec- 
tive control  of  arms,  on  the  other.  Ob- 
viously, unilateral  disarmament  is  no 
solution  to  the  problem  of  war  but  would 
only  invite  intensified  Communist  ag- 
gression. If  we  mean  business  about 
negotiating  soundly  based  and  effective 
agreements  to  control  arms,  however,  we 
must  pay  more  attention  to  the  highly 
complex  and  technical  problems  that  are 
Inevitably  involved  in  this  field. 

The  establishment  of  a  U.S.  Control 
Agency  would  not  only  make  clear  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  that  we  in  the 
United  States  are  genuine  in  our  desire 
for  peace  and  that  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
our  planet  plunged  into  the  horrors  of 
nuclear  war.  The  establishment  of  this 
Agency  will  also  enable  us  to  get  down  to 
the  practical  business  of  getting  the  best 
information  possible  on  the  control  of 
armaments  and  to  study  its  implications 
for  our  foreign  and  defense  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Agency  to  be  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation  will  prove  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  security  of 
our  country  as  well  as  an  essential  in- 
strument for  the  forging  of  a  peaceful 
world.  I  am  glad  to  give  H.R.  9118  my 
strong  support. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Rous- 

SELOT]. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  H.R.  9118, 
now  before  us,  which  would  establish  a 
U.S.  Disarmament  and  Arms  Control 
Agency. 

My  reasons  for  objecting  to  this  bill  do 
not  take  into  account  my  strong  feeling 
that  there  is  a  great  need  to  begin  to  re- 
duce armaments.  That  this  need  exists 
cannot  be  denied.  My  reasons  are  based 
on  the  conviction  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  even  consider  disarmament  when  our 
mortal  enemy,  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  devotes  full  time  to 
massing  armaments  and  armed  forces 
for  our  ultimate  destruction. 

None  of  us  would  throw  away  our 
rifles  if  we  lived  with  our  families  in  re- 
mote and  wooded  jungle  areas  in  the 
deepest  heart  of  Africa  where  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  families  could  be  im- 
periled at  any  moment  by  attacks  of  sav- 
ages. I  think  there  is  a  similarity  be- 
tween this  kind  of  situation  and  the  one 
by  which  we  are  faced  today. 

So  again  I  say  I  am  opposed  to  this 
legislation,  not  because  I  am  against 
peace — as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  one  of 
its  strongest  advocates — but  because  we 


cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  weaken- 
ing our  position  by  even  discussing  this 
subject  while  our  mortal  enemy,  the 
Communists,  continue  their  massive  pro- 
duction and  headlong  direction  toward 
increased  armaments. 

HR.  9118  has  several  bad  features 
which  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  sup- 
port it. 

First.  Section  34  of  title  HI,  entitled 
"Negotiations  and  Related  Functions," 
gives  the  Director  the  power  to  "consult 
and  communicate  with  or  direct  the 
consultation  and  communication  with 
representatives  of  other  nations  or  of 
international  organizations  and  commu- 
nicate in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  with 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  this  country  and  abroad." 

As  I  interpret  this  section,  and  ap- 
parently many  others  read  it  as  I  do, 
it  means  that  the  Director  of  the  Agency 
would,  in  conjunction  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  be  able  to  complete  nego- 
tiations with  international  organizations 
which  could  well  abridge  the  sovereign 
rights  of  our  country  to  build  arma- 
ments. It  also  could  mean  that  we  would 
allow  this  new  Agency  to  negotiate  away 
our  rights  as  a  sovereign  people  to  es- 
tablish military  policies  which  are  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  kind  of  armed 
capabihty  that  is  presently  needed  to 
keep  this  country  strong  and  free.  In 
addition,  we  should  maintain  the  right 
to  determine  our  defense,  independent 
of  international  intervention.  If  the  in- 
ternational organizations  that  deal  in 
the  field  of  disarmament  guaranteed  us 
certain  basic  rights,  that  would  be  one 
thing;  but  they  do  not.  As  one  Con- 
gressman. I  refuse  to  vote  for  a  bill  that 
will  permit  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  even  have  the  remotest 
ability  to  deal  away  our  right  to  main- 
tain a  vigorous  Defense  Eistablishment. 

Second.  Section  47  of  title  IV  entitled 
"Transfer  of  Activities  to  Agency,"  pro- 
vides as  follows : 

The  President,  by  Executive  order,  may 
transfer  to  the  Director  [  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency]  any  activities  or  facilities  of  any 
Government  agency  which  relates  primarily 
to  disarmament.  In  connection  with  any 
such  transfer  the  President  under  this 
section  or  other  applicable  authority  provides 
for  appropriate  transfer  of  records,  property, 
civilian  personnel,  and  funds. 

Although  this  section  gives  Congress 
60  days  in  which  to  veto  transfers  which 
the  section  would  allow,  the  fact  is  the 
real  power  of  transfer  would  rest  with 
the  President.  The  President  could  or- 
der a  transfer  while  Congress  is  not  in 
session,  thus  making  the  transfer  a  fact 
before  Congress  can  exercise  its  veto 
powers. 

Major  changes  in  the  organization  of 
the  executive  branch  should  be  made  and 
ihitiated  by  Congress.  It  is  conceivable 
that  this  section  would  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  move  entire  segments  of  the  mili- 
tary to  the  Arms  Control  Agency.  The 
transfer  could  be  made  so  firm  that  Con- 
gress would  have  to  accept  it  by  acqui- 
escence. 

Third.  I  believe  that  psychological 
views  apparent  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
resulting  from  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  indicate  a  definite  letdown  and 
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weakness  on  our  part  to  defend  vigor- 
ously not  only  ourselves  but  our  allies  and 
friends  against  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  It  is  my  view  that 
the  Communists  would  herald  passage  of 
this  legislation  as  a  major  victory  for 
peace — that  is,  on  their  terms — and  that 
by  even  considering  disarmament  at  a 
time  when  we  need  to  maintain  the  of- 
fensive both  militarily  and  psychologi- 
cally, we  will  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
free  world. 

Fourth.  We  are  presently  spending 
nearly  a  million  dollars  annually  on  dis- 
armament studies  in  the  present  Division 
of  Arms  Control.  There  is  no  sense  to 
this  proposal  that  we  increase  these  ex- 
penditiu-es  by  creating  an  agency  with 
broad  powers  to  deal  away  our  sov- 
ereignty and  ability  to  protect  ourselves. 

Fifth.  In  section  3  of  title  I  entitled 
"Definitions,"  the  term  "disarmament" 
includes  the  phrase: 

Elimination  of  nrmed  forces  and  arma- 
ments of  all  kinds  under  International  agree- 
ment Including  the  necessary  steps  taken  un- 
der such  an  agreement  to  establish  an 
effective  system  of  International  control. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  in  the  near  future  or 
in  the  far  future  when  we,  as  a  nation, 
can  afford  to  eliminate  armed  forces  and 
armaments  of  all  kinds.  The  definition 
under  this  act  to  include  the  word  "elim- 
ination" is  inappropriate.  It  would  be 
like  saying  all  policemen  will  no  longer 
carry  guns  for  the  enforcement  of  law. 
To  me  this  is  a  very  bad  feature. 

Sixth.  It  is  my  belief  that  under  title 
IV  the  Director  of  the  Agency  is  dele- 
gated far  too  broad  a  scope  of  power 
which  he  could  utilize  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  This  does  not  mean  that 
he  would  not  normally  check  with  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State,  but 
this  title  does  give  him  the  authority  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  disarmament 
without  proper  checking  from  either  the 
Congress  or  the  President. 

There  are  many  other  very  undesirable 
features  of  this  bill  which  would  prevent 
Congress  from  exercising  a  check  on 
actions  of  international  agencies  partici- 
pating in  the  disarmament  program  out- 
lined in  the  bill.  For  these  reasons  and 
several  others,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  loosely  drawn  legis- 
lation. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBROOKl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  I  sincerely  hope  in  the  bal- 
ance of  the  debate  somebody  will  dis- 
cuss the  bill  before  us  and  not  the  ideals. 
The  ideals  are  all  splendid,  we  all  ap- 
prove of  them,  but  nobody  has  yet  dis- 
cussed this  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  average  reasonable  mind  might  weli 
suggest  that  we  have  done  just  about 
everything  we  can  in  honor  do  to  go  half- 
way— more  than  halfway — in  the  ac- 
complishment of  peace  in  our  times. 
However,   our   national   purpose   today 


seems  to  be  reflected  more  by  a  pen- 
chant toward  conciliation,  appeasement, 
and  negotiation  than  in  winning  from 
our  godless  adversary,  communism.  I 
mention  our  foe  because  In  most  of  these 
debates  on  this  subject.  Members  of  the 
House  appear  to  be  forgetting,  first,  our 
enemy;  second,  the  record  of  Communist 
perfidy;  third,  the  terrible  Communist 
record  of  negotiations  on  disarmament, 
nuclear  testing  and  anything  which  re- 
quires faith  in  word  and  honor  in  action. 

Prom  the  start,  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  adopted  a  policy  of  civility 
toward  the  Communist  conspiracy  with 
the  charitable  but  impractical  idea  that 
by  treating  the  Russians  and  satellites 
as  if  they  were  civilized  members  of  the 
community  of  nations,  they  would  re- 
spond in  kind.  That  policy  has  been 
bankrupt  from  the  start  and  has  seen 
Khrushchev  meet  concession  with  pro- 
vocative advance,  offer  with  abuse, 
weakness  with  a  show  of  strength.  That 
policy  has  been  impractical  and  I  fear 
that  the  proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  a  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency  will 
be  likewise.  One  gets  the  distinct 
impression  that  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration looks  with  oflflcial  horror  upon 
the  prospects  of  winning  in  this  struggle 
with  the  Commimlsts  who  are  bent  on 
our  annihilation.  The  time  to  seriously 
consider  disarmament  is  after  the  fall  of 
or  destruction  of  communism.  We  can- 
not wish  this  threat  away. 

A  high-ranking  member  of  the  Ken- 
nedy team  recently  set  the  tone  for  this 
appeasing  doctrine  by  rejecting  the 
spirit  which  has  always  caused  Ameri- 
cans to  stand  patriotically  for  their 
country  and  fight,  if  necessary,  to  prove 
the  right.  In  a  recent  speech  this  lead- 
er of  politicians  if  not  leader  of  men  re- 
ferred to  the  minutemen.  the  Alamo,  the 
winning  of  the  West,  and  the  charge  up 
San  Juan  Hill  as  exhilarating  adven- 
tures and  added: 

But  that  was  in  the  days  of  our  youth, 
and  we  now  live  in  a  far  more  difficult  and 
more  dangerous  world — a  world  In  which  we 
must  come  of  age. 

This  approach  to  the  lofty  problems 
of  the  world  represents  the  thinking  of 
many  who  want  the  United  States  to 
"come  of  age."  I  cannot  help  but  offer 
the  thought  that  those  who  look  upon 
these  epic  moments  in  our  history  as 
youthful  impetuosity  are  already  sig- 
naling an  advanced  cancer  on  our  na- 
tional body  which  means  we  have  lost 
the  courage  to  keep  the  faith  of  those 
who  secured  our  heritage.  How  can  we 
ever  hoi>e  to  win,  how  can  we  ever  hope 
to  encourage  our  allies  that  we  mean 
business  in  this  life  and  death  struggle 
when  we  move  in  this  concihatory  direc- 
tion at  a  time  when  our  unbending  foe 
is  moving  in  the  direct  opposite? 

We  have  urged  our  NATO  allies  to  in- 
crease their  military  effort.  We  have 
told  our  people  that  we  must  add  $6  bil- 
lion over  and  above  the  $40  billion  con- 
tained in  the  original  Federal  budget  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  a  war  we  may  not 
want  but  which  might  be  forced  on  us, 
for  a  war  which  will  be  headed  off  not  by 
negotiation  of  this  type,  already  shown 
fruitless,  but  in  resolute  strength  of  the 
type  which  is  now  so  matter-of-factly 
disparaged.    All    history     shows     that 


power  and  a  willingness  to  use  it  are  the 
sine  qua  non  which  hold  back  tyrants 
and  aggressors.  Mr.  Khrushchev  knows 
that  we  have  power.  Our  Cuban  fiasco 
and  the  general  lifelessness  of  our  for- 
eign policy  during  these  past  few  months 
may  have  already  given  him  confidence 
that  he  may  justifiably  doubt  the  Pres- 
ident's willingness  to  use  it.  To  add  this 
further  evidence  of  our  national  posture 
might  be  the  crowning  blow. 

Am  I  saying  that  we  should  not  con- 
structively make  efforts  to  control  arms 
and  continually  work  for  world  peace 
through  mutual  respect  and  law?  Ab- 
solutely not.  We  must  continue  our  ef- 
forts even  though  we  know  they  are 
completely  one  sided.  The  point  we 
need  to  make  here  is  threefold :  First,  we 
do  not  need  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
we  seek  peace  and  a  control  of  arms. 
Our  entire  history  gives  testimony  to 
our  good  intentions.  Our  recent  history, 
however,  shows  us  as  the  uneasy  guard- 
ian of  the  peace  and  we  increasingly 
see  doubts  throughout  the  world  as  to 
whether  we  are  winning  the  cold  war, 
whether  we  have  the  fortitude  or  even 
the  desire  to  win.  Only  the  blindness  of 
an  enemy  could  envision  America  as  the 
aggressor,  the  warmonger,  and  the 
threat  to  peace.  We  do  not  need  an 
agency  to  underscore  our  preoccupation 
with  peaceful  pursuits.  Second,  we  are 
not  ill  equipped  with  the  tools  to  work  for 
peace.  Nor  is  this  something  new.  Our 
Government  is  currently  doing  this  with- 
out a  super-agency  or  supra -agency  and 
not  even  the  sponsors  can  show  that  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  will  make  our  ef- 
forts any  more  sincere,  any  more  ex- 
haustive, any  more  fruitful.  Quite  the 
opposite.  It  could  well  increase  tensions 
and  the  prospect  of  war  by  showing 
weakness.  Third,  this  Agency  will  in  my 
judgment  play  completely  into  the 
hands  of  the  one-worlders,  the  "I'd  rath- 
er be  Red  than  dead"  boys  and  those 
who  think  that  no  sacrifice  of  sovereign- 
ty, honor,  or  principle  is  too  great  to 
make  in  pursuit  of  the  illusive  goal  of 
peace.  Judging  by  the  past  record  of  the 
State  Department,  this  Agency  might 
better  be  called  the  Surrender  Agency. 

The  testimony  Is  replete  with  evidence 
which  indicates  that  this  Agency  may 
well  be  the  back  door  for  the  one- 
worlders  to  accomplish  their  goal  of  the 
mandatory  international  world  court,  a 
repeal  of  the  Connally  reservation,  and 
a  subservience  of  American  sovereignty 
to  some  superbody.  It  is  also  the  back 
door  to  the  recognition  of  Red  China 
diplomatically.  Charles  S.  Rhyme,  for- 
mer head  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, recently  wrote  this  in  a  letter  of 
support  of  this  measure: 

I  am  certain  that  nations  will  not  aban- 
don the  protections  they  now  ftnd  in  their 
arms  until  security  Is  provided  by  another 
means.  We  should  be  first  in  looking  for 
that  other  means.  We  cannot  replace 
arms  with  nothing.  We  will  get  rid  of  arms 
only  by  replacing  them  with  law  rules  and 
legal  Institutions  plus  a  legally  controlled 
International  police  force. 

Pass  this  bill,  set  up  this  Agency  and  I 
preUlct  you  will  see  this  international 
police  force.  Will  it  curb  the  Russians? 
No.  Will  it  circumvent  your  individual 
rights   and   constitutional   protections? 
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Unfortunately,  I  am  sure  the  answer  to 
this  wiU  be  "Yea." 

This  Agency  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
"Peace  Agency,"  as  a  "Disarmament 
Agency"  and  has  ended  up  with  a  softer 
classification  as  "a  U.S.  Arms  Control 
Agency."  The  broad  powers  which  are 
delegated  here  make  it  entirely  possible 
that  these  bureaucrats  who  head  this 
Agency  can  negotiate  with  foreign  na- 
tions, commit  the  United  States  to  inter- 
national agreement  and  circumvent  the 
constitutional  safeguards  which  give  to 
the  peoples'  representatives  control  over 
this  area.  The  language  of  the  billis  so 
broad  that  this  superagency  can  gain 
access  to  the  atomic  energy  secrets  and 
could  well  undercut  the  work  of  the  De- 
fense Department. 

The  most  Important  single  objection 
to  the  bill  Is  this :  By  approving  this  bill, 
the  administration  will  have  an  expres- 
sion of  Intent  from  this  body  which  will, 
In  my  judgment,  encourage  It  to  make 
broad  advances  toward  world  govern- 
ment. 

The  New  York  Times  of  August  17 
carried  a  news  story  which  suggested 
that  the  United  States  would  propose  to 
the  United  Nations  a  broad,  new.  com- 
prehensive program  to  include  world- 
wide disarmament,  the  Increase  of  power 
of  the  World  Court,  and  the  setting  up 
of  a  world  police  force.  This  would 
be  a  long  step  toward  world  government 
In  the  spirit  of  the  UH.  Charter  and 
could  make  the  U.N.  a  world  government. 
A  world  government  at  this  time  would 
be  a  world  Socialist-Communist  govern- 
ment and  we  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  It.  1 1 

The  time  ma^r  come  when  reasonable 
minds  may  achieve  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  the  proWem  of  world  insecurity 
but  we  would  only  play  into  the  Com- 
munists' hands  at  this  time.  Do  you 
realize  that  world  government  could  be 
the  end  of  our  constitutional  rights? 
Do  you  realize  that  U.N.  law  and  treaty 
law  could  well  be  over  the  law  of  the 
land?  This  would  be  no  step  forward 
but  retrogression  to  slavery  and  absolute 
control  of  our  lives.  A  strong  America 
is  the  only  hope  for  world  peace  and 
freedom  throughout  the  world  and  we 
should  be  considering  means  of  strength- 
ening our  country  rather  than  weaken- 
ing it. 

Another  leading  member  of  the  Ken- 
nedy team  recently  stated  that  a  U.S. 
plan  for  disarmament  should  contain 
the  following  elements: 

1.  Complete  disarmament  of  all  nations 
rather  than  reduction  or  limitation  of  ar- 
maments. 

2.  Permanent  world  police  force  under  in- 
ternational authority  to  forestall  or  sup- 
press any  breach  of  disarmament  or  other 
violation  of  world  law. 

3.  As  a  part  of  the  disarmament  treaty,  a 
world  law.  In  constitutional  and  statutory 
form  applicable  not  only  to  nations  but  also 
to  Individuals  whose  activities  endanger  In- 
ternational peace. 

4.  World  Judicial  tribunals  to  Interpret 
and  apply  this  world  law. 

6.  Extensive  revision  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  which  would  Include — 

(a)  Universal  membership  in  the  world 
organization. 

(b)  Revision  of  voting  procedures  to  as- 
sure larger  and  more  powerful  nations  having 


equitable  voice  and  vote  In  on«  General  As- 
sembly with  no  veto. 

(c)  One  development  authority  to  admin- 
ister economic  and  social  council  among 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 

(d)  Executives  elected  to  this  Assembly 
holding  much  the  same  relationship  to  the 
Assembly  as  the  BrltUh  Cabinet  does  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

(e)  Its  own  revenue  system  for  the  world 
organization  to  provide  operating  budgets  to 
sustain  the  world  police  force,  for  the  an- 
nual cost  of  operating  the  limited  world 
organization  outlined  above,  and  for  pro- 
posed development  auth(»-lty. 

Now,  just  how  stupid  can  we  get?  The 
first  premise  is  fallacious — that  we  can 
get  all  nations  to  disarm.  Russia  does 
not  have  any  intention  to  disarm  and  we 
should  not  believe  this  traitor  nation  if 
the  Reds  would  say  they  were  willing. 
Their  plan  has  not  changed  from  com- 
munism's inception — eventual  subjuga- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  establishment 
of  their  brand  of  freedom  and  workers' 
paradise.  In  the  first  place,  they  will 
not  disarm  because  it  does  not  suit  their 
objectives — objectives  which  those  who 
are  supporting  this  bill  either  fail  to  see 
or  do  not  want  to  see.  Second,  how 
can  you  consider  their  disarmament 
while  the  uneasy  tyrant  over  800  million 
oppressed,  captured  people?  The  entire 
record  of  the  Communists  is  one  of  lies, 
deceit,  murder,  and  treachery  which 
makes  this  gesture  verge  on  the  ridicu- 
lous. The  real  danger  comes  from  the 
strong  likelihood  that  we  are  foolish 
enough  to  proceed  with  a  plan  of  the 
type  described  without  Russian  partici- 
pation or  based  on  their  fraudulent 
promises. 

In  an  age  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
carrying  on  a  reckless  romance  with  so- 
cialist-internationalist theories  which 
will  do  nothing,  I  fear,  but  destroy  our 
hard-earned  freedoms,  I  do  not  suppose 
many  here  in  this  Chamber  today  will 
find  the  statement  of  Patrick  Henry 
germane  at  this  time.  However,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  he  well  answered  our 
present  deliberations  in  his  historic 
speech  to  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates, March  23,  1775,  a  time  which,  I 
might  add,  was  equally  critical  in  our 
Nation's  history.    He  said: 

It  Is  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter. 
The  gentleman  may  cry,  peace!  peace!  But 
there  Is  no  peace.  The  war  has  actually 
begun.  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the 
north  win  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of 
resounding  arms.  Our  brethren  are  already 
In  the  field.  Why  stand  we  here  Idle?  What 
Is  It  that  the  gentlemen  wish?  What  would 
they  have?  Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet 
as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains 
and  slavery?  Forbid  It,  Almighty  God.  I 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take; 
but  as  for  me.  give  me  Ulaerty.  or  give  me 
death. 

I  suggest  that  we  will  come  closer  to 
peace  when  our  leadership  displays  a 
strength  that  gives  neutral  nations  a 
meaningful  choice  in  this  cold  war.  I 
suggest  that  we  are  not  in  a  popularity 
contest  but  a  struggle  with  a  foe  whose 
purpose  has  been  unswerving  in  its  brief 
and  bloody  history.  I  suggest  the  idea 
that  "we  should  be  first"  is  bankrupt. 
We  heard  the  same  type  of  people  sug- 
gest unilateral  cessation  of  nuclear 
testing.  We  hear  these  same  people 
suggesting   unilateral   disarmament  on 


our  part  to  encourage  our  foe  to  do  like- 
wise. I  suggest  that  this  bill  is  the 
avenue  to  internationalize  this  country 
"first"  in  the  hopes  that  others  will  do 
likewise.  Each  of  us  truly  hopes  that 
we  will  see  a  day  when  all  people  can 
be  secure  in  their  individual  freedom 
without  a  resort  to  war.  Anyone  who 
thinks  that  time  is  here  now  is  blind  to 
world  events,  to  our  Communist  enemy's 
goals  and  poUcies  and  to  the  mortal  dan- 
ger of  this  country.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  follow  the  one-worlders'  idea  that 
we  be  "first"  in  conciliation,  "first"  in 
laying  down  our  arms,  "first"  in  submit- 
ting to  the  international  control  of  some 
superbody.  To  be  "first"  in  this  would 
be  the  last  of  us. 

An  agency  of  this  tjrpe  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  all  we  need  for  a  national 
nervous  breakdown.  Loaded  with  bu- 
reaucrats of  the  type  who  readily  put 
everyone's  interest  before  that  of  the 
United  States — and  we  already  see  this 
in  the  areas  of  our  fiscal  policy  and  our 
foreign  economic  and  trade  policies — 
they  would  cause  us  to  resemble  the 
brick  mason  who  lays  one  brick  with  the 
right  hand  and  removes  two  with  the 
left  hand.  Again  we  see  the  same 
facade  that  covered  the  Peace  Corps. 
High  sounding  in  purpose,  lofty  in  Ideals, 
but  with  a  foundation  in  quicksand.  We 
are  always  told  of  the  promise  in  these 
bills  but  never  the  danger.  We  were 
given  the  same  platitudes  at  the  time 
we  adopted  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment, when  we  joined  the  United  Na- 
tions, and,  in  fact,  at  the  start  of  each 
and  every  frustrating  disarmament  con- 
ference. 

A  far  more  appropriate  action  at  this 
time  would  be  the  adoption  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  444.  Uie  "victory  res- 
olution" which  would  categorically  state 
that  we  intend  to  defeat  international 
communism.  This  resolution,  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bruce]  Is  sovmd  In 
every  respect  but  of  course  makes  too 
much  sense  to  a  State  Department  com- 
mitted to  concession,  weakness,  and 
bankrupt  policies  and  they  have  voiced 
their  opposition  to  it  and  similar  res- 
olutions. The  world  will  be  a  far  safer 
place  when  we  assert  leadership  of  the 
tjrpe  which  will  signal  the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  Russian  communism.  Re- 
gardless of  its  motives,  the  proposal  for 
a  UJ5.  Arms  Control  Agency  would  not 
be  a  forward  step.  Combined  with  a 
resolute  statement  of  our  will  and  de- 
termination to  win  such  as  that  em- 
bodied In  House  Joint  Resolution  444, 
this  proposal  might  have  true  promise. 
Standing  alone,  it  is  but  one  more  in- 
dication of  our  weakness  and  national 
posture. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  MONAGAN]. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9118,  and  I  am 
happy  that  the  clarification  of  its  pur- 
pose has  been  offered  by  the  chairman 
and  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  and 
by  other  speakers  to  the  effect  that 
neither  this  bill  nor  the  Agency  it  es- 
tablishes is  in  any  way  an  Instrument  of 
unilateral  disarmament  or  an  Instru- 
ment of  appeasement,  but  that  these 
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constitute  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  our 
Government,  looking  ahead  to  an  oppor- 
tune time  as  we  have  had  opportune 
times  in  the  past,  to  have  negotiations 
and.  above  all,  to  have  the  knowledge 
and  the  information  and  the  technical 
know-how  to  proceed  with  negotiations 
when  the  opportunity  may  arise. 

Now,  I  think  that  there  are  ^leciflc 
things  in  the  bill  that  are  worthy  of 
some  comment,  and  in  the  brief  time 
that  I  have  I  should  like  to  point  out 
some  of  them,  because  these  are  specific 
points  of  operation  that  this  Agency 
would  direct  itself  to.  For  example,  on 
page  2  we  find  this  language : 

It  (thla  organization)  must  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  following  primary  functions: 
(1)  the  conduct,  support,  and  coordination 
of  research  for  disarmament  policy  formu- 
lation. 

As  Mr.  McCloy  and  others  have 
pointed  out.  this  is  a  very  complicated 
and  increasingly  complicated  field,  and 
therefore  there  is  the  need  that  men  of 
science  and  men  of  information  get  the 
facts  that  are  necessary  just  to  talk  with 
people  on  the  other  side  about  this 
subject. 

There  is  as  set  out  in  section  2  the 
"preparation  for  and  direction  of  U.S. 
participation  in  international  negotia- 
tions in  the  disarmament  field"  which 
is  more  or  less  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  John- 
son] has  pointed  out.  some  70  meetings 
in  an  attempt  to  reach  some  agreement 
in  this  field.  While  it  is  true  that  pres- 
ent times  appear  not  to  be  particularly 
appropriate  for  discussion,  nevertheless 
we  hope  that  at  some  time  in  the  future 
there  may  be  others.  This  section  would 
permit  a  basis  for  those  negotiations. 

Section  3  concerns  the  dissemina- 
tion and  coordination  of  public  informa- 
tion. I  think,  contrary  to  what  some 
have  said  in  this  debate,  that  the  public 
needs  to  be  informed  in  the  greatest 
possible  detail  about  this  subject. 

No.  4,  and  finally,  in  this  section  has 
to  do  with  the  preparation  for,  opera- 
tion of  or  participation  in  by  the  United 
States  in  such  control  system  as  may 
become  a  part  of  U.S.  disarmament 
activities. 

There  is  another  section  of  this  bill 
that  is  also  8i)ecific  in  its  delineation  of 
the  fimctions  of  this  agency  and  I  think 
it  should  be  noticed.  That  is  the  section 
beginning  on  page  6.  of  the  bill  under 
Title  m:  Functions,  that  has  to  do  with 
research.  That  sets  forth  specifically 
some  of  the  operations  and  some  of  the 
functions  that  might  be  performed  by 
such  an  agency.  First  of  all  is  the  de- 
tection of  weapons.  Paragraph  (b) 
touches  the  techniques  and  systems  of 
detecting  nuclear  tests.  That  is  some- 
thing, I  might  say  parenthetically,  which 
would  have  great  Importance  at  the 
present  time.  Section  (c)  concerns  the 
study  of  expenditures  by  other  countries 
for  armaments.  These  and  the  other 
paragraphs  under  this  section  set  out  in 
detail  the  field  of  activity  of  the  Agency 
and  the  Director  under  this  legislation. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we 
formalize  this  Agency  that  has  been  ac- 
tually working  for  some  time.    While  it 


is  true  that  our  efforts  have  not  proven 
successful  in  the  past.  stiU  contrary  to 
others,  I  feel  that  this  is  no  reason  to 
stop  trsrlng  and  I  locA  at  this  legislation 
as  a  guarantee  that,  while  remaining 
strong,  we  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  our 
national  quest  for  lasting  peace. 

I  should  like  to  close  with  a  quotation 
from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  McCloy  before 
our  committee  when  he  sisked  "Why  talk 
about  a  disarmament  bill  at  this  time?" 
and  answered  "on  the  one  hand,  we  are 
trying  to  build  up  our  forces  and  main- 
tain our  strength,  at  the  same  time  we 
talk  about  a  disarmament  agency  and 
the  necessity  for  having  a  bill  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  it 
this  impetus  at  this  time.  The  only  thing 
I  can  say  to  that,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
complete  answer,  is  this:  I  believe  this 
situation  in  the  world  is  so  precarious 
today — there  are  these  fires  around, 
these  dangers  around — and  this  is  the 
time,  of  all  times,  when  we  ought  to  be 
directing  our  attention  to  it. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton], 
for  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  measure. 
I  came  to  this  conclusion,  however,  only 
after  the  most  profound  examination 
and  debate.  When  the  proposal  was  first 
advanced  for  the  establishment  of  an 
arms  control  agency  as  a  separate  agency 
in  the  goveriunental  establishment,  I  im- 
mediately asked  myself  "Why  do  we  need 
a  separate  agency  for  peacemaking  and 
the  promotion  of  peace?"  Does  not  this 
leave  the  implication  that  all  other  agen- 
cies are  engaged  in  warmaking?  Every 
agency  in  the  governmental  establish- 
ment ought  to  have  one  goal  in  mind 
only:  that  of  working  toward  arms  con- 
trol, disarmament,  and  peace,  consistent 
with  safety  and  good  judgment.  I  was 
concerned  that  by  implication  and  exclu- 
sion we  so  compartmentalize  our  foreign 
policy  that  we  consider  arms  control  as 
a  subject  apart  from  and  independent  of 
foreign  policy. 

The  second  question  that  I  had  related 
to  the  further  dissipation  and  dilution 
of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  the  chief  lieutenant  of  the  President 
under  the  Constitution  as  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. If  arms  control  and  the  waging 
of  peace  are  not  part  of  foreign  policy, 
then  our  foreign  policy  is  woefully  Inade- 
quate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  finally  concluded  that 
legislation  of  this  kind  was  eminently 
worthy  of  support,  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  business  of  arms  control  has 
become  so  complex  and  so  technical  that 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  any  ne- 
gotiator or  diplomat  to  deal  in  this 
dangerous  and  complex  area  of  foreign 
affairs,  without  having  at  his  fingertips 
at  all  times  a  total  knowledge  of  the 
techniques  and  scientific  language  that 
accompany  the  problem  of  arms  control. 

Our  negotiator  in  Geneva,  Mr.  Arthur 
Dean,  for  example,  has  been  required 
to  master  an  entirely  new  language. 
He  has  had  to  merge  his  skills  as  a  ne- 


gotiator and  a  diplomat  with  the  think- 
ing and  knowledge  of  a  scientist.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  to  be  equipped 
to  talk  In  terms  of  megatons  and  not 
just  In  the  traditional  language  of  di- 
plomacy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concluded 
that  it  was  necessary  to  give  statutory 
authority  and  statutory  status  to  this 
very  important  subject.  The  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  must  have 
the  tools  at  hand  which  wUl  enable 
them  to  deal  with  this  subject. 

Now,  what  about  my  second  ques- 
tion— the  dilution  of  the  powers  and 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State? 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  did 
not  report  out  the  Senate  version  of  this 
bill.  The  Senate  bill  places  the  Arms 
Control  Agency  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Director  i$  made  responsi- 
ble directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  power  also  to  report  directly  to 
the  President.  The  Senate  bill  thereby 
gives  solid  recognition  to  the  principle 
that  arms  control  is  an  aspect  of  and 
a  function  of  foreign  policy.  If  it  is  not, 
then  our  foreign  policy   is  delinquent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  considered 
offering  amendments  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule  to  bring  this  aspect  of  this 
bill  in  line  with  the  Senate  bill,  to  put 
this  Agency  in  the  State  Department 
and  not  diminish  or  dilute  the  powers 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  prin- 
cipal peacemaker  under  the  President. 
But  on  reconsideration  I  can  see  these 
amendments  would  be  far  too  complex 
at  this  stage,  and  that  too  many  changes 
to  too  many  sections  of  the  bill  would 
be  required  at  a  time  when  the  bill  has 
troubles  enough.  But  I  hope  that  In 
conference  the  Senate  version  wlU 
emerge  over  this  one. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  Is  also  true  to  say  that 
the  armed  services,  the  Pentagon,  are  an 
arm  of  our  foreign  policy.  But  surely 
the  gentleman  does  not  suggest  that  they 
be  put  under  the  Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  one  of  the  things  that 
worries  me  about  this  administration  is 
the  running  of  foreign  policy  out  of  the 
Pentagon  instead  of  out  of  the  State 
Department.     That  Is  my  answer. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
adequate  answer.  If  what  be  says  U 
tnie,  this  bill  will  help  correct  It.  It  en- 
ables the  Secretary  of  State  clearly  to 
direct  policy,  but  it  does  not  tie  him 
down  to  the  day-to-day  operations  any 
more  than  he  should  be  tied  down  to 
supervision  of  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  Pentagon  as  It  supports  and  carries 
out  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  regard  to  putting  this 
Agency  in  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  State  himself  testified  on 
page  40  of  the  hearings  that  this  Agency 
"should  not  be  simply  another  bureau 
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In  the  Department  of  State."    And  Gen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay  testified  at  page  32: 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this  highly 
Important  subject  Is  one  which  should  be 
dealt  with  In  a  bureau  of  a  department  of 
the  Oovemment  subjecting  It  to  all  the 
layers  of  authority  which  that  Involves. 

I  also  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
this  Agency  is  going  to  have  to  deal  with 
other  independent  agencies,  as  provided 
in  section  35  of  the  bill ;  and  in  order  that 
It  can  deal  with  them  on  a  footing  of 
equality  it  also  should  have  similar 
status. 

The  gentleman  says  he  is  not  going  to 
offer  an  amendment,  so  we  may  not  have 
occasion  to  discuss  this  later.  I  there- 
fore express  the  hope  our  conferees  will 
stick  very  strongly  to  the  House  version 
In  preference  to  the  Senate  version. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  respect  his  views,  but  under 
present  circumstances  I  have  seen  too 
many  instances  where  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  have  been  diminished 
and  where  the  subject  of  foreign  pobcy 
1  has  been  removed  from  the  area  where 
it  ought  to  be  concentrated.  That  is 
why  I  adhere  to  my  view  that  the  Senate 
version  is  the  better  version. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Clem 
MlLLKl  ] . 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  9118.  In  spite 
of  the  gloomy  prospects  for  world  sta- 
bility existing  at  thft  present  time.  It  is 
an  essential  bill.  Ii>  point  of  fact,  the 
present  situation  maikes  such  legislation 
all  the  more  necessary.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared with  the  facts  of  disarmament  and 
arms  control.  We  must  have  them  If 
we  are  to  maintain  oar  position  when  the 
occasion  arises. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  the  bill 
lies  in  section  22.  The  greatest  difficulty 
lies  in  how  the  authority  for  the  work  of 
disarmament  shall  be  distributed.  It  is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  Department  of 
State.  Its  orientation,  direction,  and 
policy  must  be  meshed  with  overall  de- 
partmental policy.  At  the  same  time, 
this  work  is  of  immediate  and  intimate 
concern  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  It  must  have 
the  fiexibility  to  coordinate  with  these 
other  agencies  of  government. 

Further,  because  world  peace  is  the 
highest  goal  of  our  civilization,  the  de- 
cisions on  disarmament  must  be  always 
available  directly  to  the  President. 

To  accomplish  all  of  this  is  most  dif- 
flcult.  There  is  no  convenient  form  of 
organization  which  will  respond  com- 
pletely to  the  varying  need. 

It  seems  to  me  that  H.R.  9118  performs 
this  delicate  task  in  the  best  terms  avail- 
able to  us.  There  are  those  who  would 
like  to  see  the  Agency  completely  inde- 
pendent. Those  of  us  who  worked  on  the 
original  language  of  the  bill  leaned  in 
this  direction.  There  are  others  who 
would  like  to  see  disarmament  a  com- 
pletely subordinate  unit  of  the  State  De- 
partment or  the  Department  of  Defense. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  all  of  those  fundamen- 
tally Interested  in  the  most  workable 
and  yet  most  respKinslve  form,  that  there 


was  substantial  agreement  on  section  22 
of  H.R.  9118. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  gratified  to  ob- 
serve the  wide  support  In  this  body  for 
the  bill,  and  for  the  bill  in  its  present 
form.  I  have  great  hopes  that  it  sur- 
vives as  it  is  now.  I  also  hope  that  we 
on  our  side  shall  prevail  when  the  bill 
goes  to  conference  with  the  other  body. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  other  body  could 
not  have  fully  comprehended  the  con- 
sequences of  its  action  in  modifying  this 
section.  I  am  sure  that  the  logic  of 
maintaining  the  Agency  with  semi- 
autonomous  status  will  prevail.  It  is 
fully  responsive  to  the  Department  of 
State,  to  the  other  departments  of  in- 
terest, and  yet,  with  access  to  the  Presi- 
dent, its  overriding  obligations  are  fully 
recognized. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Gallagher]. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
perhaps  I  could  best  use  my  time  by 
yielding  it  to  my  Republican  colleagues 
to  continue  their  disagreement.  How- 
ever, in  the  spirit  of  bipartisanship,  I 
seek  agreement  between  both  parties  and 
the  existing  divisions  therein. 

I  am  interested  in  one  of  the  points 
that  was  brought  up  In  the  debate 
earlier.  I  believe  that  the  greatest  prob- 
lem that  has  entered  into  this  debate  is 
that  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  bill.  There  are  some  who  feel 
that  this  bill  is  based  on  an  argument 
between  defense  and  disarmament,  which 
is  really  not  the  issue  at  all.  I  believe 
that  we  must  remain  strong  and  firm, 
and  it  would  be  unthinkable  to  enter  into 
any  unilateral  contract  of  disarmament. 
But  if  the  world  is  to  enter  into  the  next 
century,  then  the  day  must  be  anticipated 
when  we  will  have  a  desire  for  multi- 
lateral disarmament. 

I  think  that  what  this  arms  control 
agency  will  do,  however,  is  to  fortify  our 
thinking  when  and  if  the  day  arrives 
when  disarmament  can  be  a  matter  that 
we  can  properly  discuss.  The  compli- 
cated aspects  and  the  complex  nature  of 
the  disarmament  issue,  in  my  opinion, 
absolutely  comiJel  having  a  highly  tech- 
nical agency  established  that  can 
evaluate  any  offers  made  by  our  adver- 
saries and  at  the  same  time  properly 
evaluate  any  concessions  that  we  our- 
selves may  enter  Into.  All  of  this  will 
require  a  thorough  technical  knowledge 
that  is  necessary  in  this  highly  com- 
plicated field  of  weat>onry,  rocketry,  and 
missilery.  The  real  Issue  of  this  bill,  is 
whether  or  not  we  will  have  a  highly 
complex  agency  that  can  handle  all  the 
technical  ramifications  of  disarmament. 
There  must  be  research,  development  of 
methods,  countless  details  of  detection, 
inspection,  and  control,  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  Armed  Forces  so  that  we 
are  not  yielding  any  strength  that  we 
may  possess  and  are  not  yielding  any- 
thing that  may  be  In  the  Interest  of 
national  security. 

Well-meaning  negotiators  who  are  ap- 
pointed on  an  ad  hoc  basis  may  mean 
well,  but  imless  they  have  a  source  of 
competent  information  at  their  finger- 
tips they  may  well  be  jeopardizing  our 
own  security.  So  this  bill  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  national  security.    I  believe 


that  we  should  desire  peace,  but  our 
desire  for  peace  should  not  be  greater 
than  our  will  to  resist. 

We  dally  recognize  the  Increase  In  ra- 
dioactivity In  the  atmosphere,  so  that 
wai-  itself  is  not  the  great  danger  to  hu- 
manity but  the  testing  of  the  tools  of 
war  is  dally  endangering  the  possibility 
of  continuing  existence  on  this  earth. 

I  believe  further  that  we  shoiild  dem- 
onstrate our  willingness  to  exercise  our 
responsibility  to  humanity  by  exerting 
every  effort  to  preclude  the  carrying  out 
of  the  suicide  pact  of  another  war.  We 
should  demonstrate  our  willingness  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  as  well  as  the 
desirability  of  peace.  I  strongly  urge 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9118.  I  am  suffering 
under  no  delusions  that  we  will  enter 
into  any  type  of  disarmament  In  the 
near  future.  I  have  strongly  supported 
the  continual  arming  of  our  country  to 
make  sure  we  have  an  adequate  defense. 
I  think  we  need  to  be  tough.  I  think 
passing  this  legislation  is  also  laeing 
tough  with  our  enemy  so  that  we  might 
know  what  should  be  done  In  studying 
the  economic  aspects  of  our  arms  ex- 
penditures and  arms  control  of  the  fu- 
ture and  that  we  might  know  and  might 
be  able  to  tell  other  countries  what  we 
will  propose  in  the  way  of  arms  control 
in  the  event  the  present  crisis  should 
diminish  and  we  might  find  a  way  to 
live  together  without  war.  I  look  at  this 
as  an  opportunity  by  which  we  can  con- 
tinue to  wage  the  cold  war  without  turn- 
ing to  arms  and  weapons  and  actually 
fighting  a  war. 

I  think  it  is  shortsighted  if  we  think 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  push  back 
the  Communist  infiuence  is  by  the  use  of 
weapons.  I  think  it  was  because  of  a 
lack  of  knowledge  on  our  part  that  the 
Communist  Infiuence  Is  spreading 
throughout  the  world  as  far  as  it  has 
today.  I  look  at  that  influence  infil- 
trating any  type  of  arms  and  armed 
might  just  as  we  saw  in  a  movie,  "The 
Ten  Commandments."  when  the  angel 
moved  through  the  streets  in  Egypt  to 
kill  the  first  bom  of  the  Egyptians,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  weapons  the  Egyp- 
tians had,  we  saw  that  cloud  infiltrating 
through.  This  is  the  way  the  Infiuence 
of  the  Communist  Ideology  Is  Infiltrating 
through  the  world  right  now.  I  think 
unless  we  know  quite  clearly  how  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  detect  nuclear  tests 
and  nuclear  explosions,  and  unless  we 
know  through  research  what  the  eco- 
nomic effect  of  arms  buildups  and  arms 
changes  are  going  to  be  in  this  country 
and  in  other  countries,  we  will  be  short- 
sighted. Unless  we  continue  this  kind 
of  study  so  that  we  may  know  all  the 
facts,  we  cannot  negotiate  effectively. 
Unless  we  know  what  we  are  doing,  what 
the  possibilities  are,  and  what  direction 
we  are  going,  we  will  be  shortsighted. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kor- 

NEGAY]. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  and  enthusiastically  supported 
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the  President's  three  separate  requests  to 
increase  the  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  when  the  appropriation  bill 
for  this  purpose  was  before  the  House. 
It  might  appear  at  first  glance  that  the 
approved  program  to  increase  our  mili- 
tary strength  and  national  preparedness, 
and  the  proposal  to  establish  an  arms 
control  agency,  are  mutually  exclusive 
propositions  and  that  it  might  be  incon- 
sistent. If  not  downright  hypocritical,  to 
endorse  and  support  both  propositions. 
When  we  keep  in  mind,  however.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  words  in  his  May  25  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  and  if  we  recall 
the  temper  of  this  House  when  we  passed 
the  increased  Department  of  Defense 
budget — which,  in  my  opinion,  reflected 
the  President's  views — we  will  realize 
that  there  is  no  inconsistency  and  no 
hypocrisy  in  our  supporting  this,  the 
first  U.S.  agency  dealing  with  arms  con- 
trol to  be  given  statutory  status  by  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

Let  me  repeat  the  President's  words : 

Our  urns  do  not  prepare  for  war.  They 
are  efforts  to  dlscoxirage  and  resist  the  ad- 
ventures of  others  that  could  end  In  war. 
That  Is  why  It  Is  consistent  with  these  ef- 
forts that  we  continue  to  press  for  properly 
safeguarded  disarmament  measures. 

Let  us  face  it:  in  the  past  few  years 
our  military  might  has  been  far  more 
effective  than  our  diplomatic  abilities  in 
maintaining  our  position  and  world 
peace.  In  creating  an  arms  control 
agency,  we  are  placing  an  emphasis  on 
and  making  an  effort  to  improve  our 
diplomacy  in  the  cause  of  world  peace 
that  is  long  overdue. 

It  is  relatively  recently,  in  terms  of 
years,  that  the  United  States  has  been 
catapulted  into  the  position  of  world 
leadership  as  a  result  of  our  military 
might  and  potential,  which  were  brought 
about  almost  overnight  as  a  resiilt  of  our 
capabilities  to  produce,  our  inventive 
genius,  and  our  abilities  for  mass  produc- 
tion. Now  the  time  has  come.  If  we  are 
to  be  the  true  leaders  of  the  free  world 
and  lead  the  way  to  avoidance  of  a  cata- 
strophic war,  when  we  must  realistically 
assess  the  failure  on  the  part  of  our 
diplomatic  efforts  to  attain  this  most 
desirable  end.  We  must  put  forth  every 
effort  and  exert  every  concentrative 
power  on  the  developing  of  an  effective 
diplomatic  medium,  such  as  this  kind  of 
agency,  which  should  possess  the  ability, 
the  trained  and  technical  personnel,  and 
the  suflacient  mandate  to  cope  success- 
fully with  international  problems  at  the 
conference  table  which  concern  the  most 
basic  of  all  problems  which  confront  us, 
and  that  is,  shall  civilization  as  we  now 
know  It  be  wiped  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  or  shall  we  agree  as  nations  to 
harness  the  awesome  power  of  the  atom 
for  the  advancement  of  man's  welfare  in 
a  still  more  civilized  world. 

Such  an  agency  as  this  would  gain  an 
enviable  "first"  for  the  United  States, 
since  it  would  be  the  first  comparable 
agency  at  this  level  of  government  to  be 
established  in  the  world.  When  we  re- 
view the  postwar  efforts  and  types  of  or- 
ganizational structures  set  up  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  arms  control  and  at- 
tendant matters,  we  realize  that  from 
1946  to  the  present  we  have.  In  a  cer- 


tain meaning  of  the  phrase,  been  send- 
ing a  boy  to  do  a  man's  errand.  This  is 
not  intended  to  minimize,  in  any  way, 
the  efforts  of  the  individuals  and  organi- 
zations to  do  a  first-rate  job  with  the  am- 
munition they  had.  The  difficulty  was 
that  the  ammunition  was  insufficient, 
that  the  organization  lacked  both  suffi- 
cient stature  and  statute.  This  legisla- 
tion is  an  effort  to  put  peace  on  a  par 
with  preparedness,  to  have  law  rule  in- 
stead of  armed  larceny,  and  to  achieve 
world  order  instead  of  world  chaos  and 
confusion. 

This  new  Agency,  although  small — it 
will  operate  on  a  budget  far  less  than  the 
cost  of  one  missile — can  set  in  motion  an 
idea  that  may  ring  around  the  world  and 
capture  the  imagination  of  people  every- 
where. It  is  a  modest  beginning,  it  is 
true,  but  as  the  mighty  oak  springs  from 
the  minute  acorn,  so  may  this  small 
Agency,  with  proper  backing  and  sup- 
port, perform  a  great  service  to  our  Na- 
tion and  the  world  in  the  years  and  gen- 
erations which  we  hope  and  pray  lie 
ahead. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  KarthJ  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  9118  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  UjS.  Arms  Control  Agency. 

Today,  more  importantly  than  ever, 
it  is  imperative  that  people,  all  over 
the  world  carry  the  image  of  the  United 
States  as  a  peace-loving  and  a  peace- 
seeking  nation.  It  is  only  appropriate 
that  this  be  recognized  and  known,  for 
it  Is  the  Indisputable  truth. 

Some  well-meaning,  serious-minded 
and  unquestionably  loyal  Members  will 
argue  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  obvi- 
ates a  sign  of  weakness.  Each  time, 
they  will  point  out.  that  we  made  super 
efforts  to  maintain  our  status  as  a  peace- 
loving  nation,  we  became  embroiled  in 
war.  In  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n,  our  respective  U.S.  Presidents  main- 
tained we  would  not  become  engaged  in 
the  conflict.  In  spite  of  the  oft-repeated 
position  we  were  uncontrollably  In- 
volved. It  has  therefore  been  claimed 
that  our  peace  talk  caused  our  involve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  periods  of  history 
and  our  unwilling,  but  subsequent  par- 
ticipation in  war  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  history  of  today.  I  should  like 
to  point  out,  that  during  the  two  great 
World  Wars,  while  we  were  talking  peace, 
we  were  not  prepared  for  war.  No  one 
at  that  time  cared  whether  we  partici- 
pated or  not  because  of  our  lack  of  prep- 
aration and  power.  Today  we  speak 
for  peace,  but  we  have  learned.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  prepared  for  war.  We 
are  prepared  not  only  to  defend  our- 
selves, but  also  we  are  prepared  to  de- 
fend free  nations  everywhere  from 
aggression.  Well  have  we  learned  to 
speak  softly  and  carry  the  big  stick.  We 
are  the  greatest  military  power  on  earth. 
Everyone,  including  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
should  know  that. 


In  conclusion  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub- 
mit, that  if  the  great  powers  fail  to  seek 
the  peace,  then  peace  cannot  possibly 
be  ours.  Then  the  only  eventual  out- 
come will  be  world  devastation.  And  so 
we  must  be  the  leader  in  the  universal 
quest  for  peace  while  remaining  power- 
ful to  deter  the  aggressor  whoever  or 
wherever  they  be.  This  bill  is  a  step  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Cohklan]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee.  I  wish  I  had 
more  time.  As  you  know,  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  in  that  capacity  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  become  keenly  aware  dur- 
ing the  last  3  years  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems and  requirements  of  our  defense 
posture. 

In  addition  to  that,  this  year  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  be  invited  to  Co- 
lumbia University's  Arms  Control  Con- 
ference imder  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Assembly  at  Arden  House  in 
New  York.  You  may  recall  that  at  my 
request,  the  assembly  very  kindly  sent  to 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  a  book 
which  was  published  as  a  result  of  this 
conference,  entitled  "Arms  Control: 
Issues  for  the  Public." 

Subsequently,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
in  July  of  this  year  to  attend  an  inter- 
national conference  on  the  same  subject 
in  Switzerland.  I  sincerely  hope  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  be  sent  copies  of 
any  published  results  of  this  conference 
as  well.  There  are  two  publications 
issued  recently,  which  I  understand  we 
all  have  on  our  desks,  and  which  I 
strongly  urge  you  to  read.  These  are 
the  books  which  were  authored  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Hadley,  "The  Nations  Safety 
and  Arms  Control,"  and  still  another  and 
more  substantial  volume  edited  by  the 
distinguished  MIT  scientist.  Dr.  Donald 
Brennen,  treating  on  the  subject  of  arms 
control.  If  you  can  find  time  to  read 
any  of  these  books  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  urgent  need  for  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion will  be  clearly  understood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  perilous  times 
which  we  find  ourselves  living  in  today, 
there  is  no  legislation  more  important 
than  this  bill  to  establish  a  UJS.  Arms 
Control  Agency  to  promote  world  peace 
and  security. 

In  the  limited  time  I  have  available, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  point  in  par- 
ticular I  would  like  to  make.  We  are 
asking  for  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment which  is  verified  and  balanced.  By 
balanced  I  am  referring  to  strategic  bal- 
ance so  that  the  stages  of  disarmament 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  Very  care- 
ful study.  Indeed,  is  needed  if  we  are  to 
determine  what  constitutes  such  bal- 
ance and  how  much  room  there  is  for 
error  in  any  calculations  which  must  be 
made.  This  function  alone  will  require 
a  highly  experienced  staff  of  strategic 
planning  and  weapons  development  ex- 
perts; this  function  alone  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  research  function 
of  this  new  Agency. 

The  control  system  and  the  means  of 
inspection  and  verification  of  compli- 
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ance  constitute  an  exceptionally  difficult 
task.  It  is  obvious  that  we  must  be  re- 
assured of  such  cooipliance  for  none  of 
us  would  trust  the  Soviets  in  its  absence. 
But  adequate  inspection  of  the  Soviet 
land  mass,  its  industry,  its  laboratories, 
and  its  people  is  not  something  we  can 
plan  with  a  panel  of  ad  hoc  experts  in 
a  90-day  period.  This  is  an  extremely 
complex  industrial  and  scientific  prob- 
lem and  we  must  have  men  of  exception- 
al comF>etence  whose  judgment  we  can 
trust. 

I  emphasize  the  imtiortance  of  per- 
sonnel because  this  Agency  will  be  com- 
peting for  these  skilled  persons  with  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Rand  and  Mitre 
Corps.,  as  well  as  colleges  and  industry, 
and  I  do  not  think  (hat  anything  should 
be  done  which  would  cripple  this  Agen- 
cy's ability  to  obtair.  the  very  best  people 
available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tfiis  point  was  made 
very  clear  by  James  KiUian,  who  served 
as  Chairman  of  former  President  Eisen- 
hower's Science  Advisory  Commission, 
and  who  is  now  Chairman  of  President 
Kennedy's  Foreign  International  Ad- 
visory Board,  when  he  said: 

We  badly  need  an  agency  which  is  free  of 
departmental  commitments  to  provide  the 
eiaential  staff  work  and  to  coordinate  the 
views  of  the  several  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  Involved.  Experience 
convinced  me  that  no  single  existing  de- 
partment or  agency  of  our  Government  is 
In  a  position  to  serve  the  President  and  the 
Congress  in  this  way. 

I  attach  great  importance  to  such  an 
agency's  being  so  pQanned  that  it  is  in  a 
position  to  have  acoess  to  the  President  so 
that  he  may  have  the  direct  benefit  of  its 
analjrsis,  research  and  planning  in  dealing 
with  the  broad  policy  questions  which  are 
his  responsibility. 

I  urge,  too.  that  the  agency  be  so  con- 
stituted that  it  can  build  a  high-level  staff 
and  avail  itself  of  highly  competent  con- 
sultants. The  competence  of  its  personnel 
should  embrace  all  the  elements  involved — 
political,  military,  atid  technical.  Only  by 
achieving  a  proper  oumbinatlon  of  political, 
legal,  military  and  technical  factors,  can  a 
balanced  approach  to  arms  limitation  be 
achieved.  Only  by  such  a  balanced  approach 
can  we  achieve  the  ossential  understanding 
to  insure  adequate  t  safeguarded  policies 
and  plans.  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  need  to  em- 
phasize the  magnitude  of  the  arms  race 
confronting  us  today.  When  we  note 
that  every  day  over  $330  miUion  is  spent 
on  weapons — a  figure  which  amounts  to 
more  than  $120  billion  per  year,  or  the 
equivalent  of  the  total  Income  of  the 
world's  underdeveloped  nations  in 
1957 — the  dimensions  are  obvious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recognizing  these  fac- 
tors, I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  approve  this  bill  today;  I  urge  them  to 
approve  it  for  arms  control  and  ulti- 
mate disarmament  are  moral  impera- 
tives in  a  world  fraught  with  tensions 
and  an  uneasy  peaoe. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  tMr.  Judd]  is  recog- 
nized for  13  minutes. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  other 
day  we  had  the  Peace  Corps  bill  before 
us.    When  that  bill  was  first  proposed, 


I  was  all  for  it,  but  the  more  I  examined 
it,  the  more  doubts  I  had  about  whether 
it  would  actually  do  what  we  know  needs 
to  be  done.  When  this  arms  control  bill 
was  first  proposed  under  the  title  dis- 
armament bill,  my  first  reaction  was  to 
be  against  it,  but  the  more  I  studied  it 
the  more  I  became  for  it. 

I  had  doubts  about  It  because  of  the 
misrepresentations  regarding  it  that  I 
had  heard  and  which  I  find  have  become 
current  in  our  country.  I  hawi  doubts 
about  passing  It  right  when  we  have  got 
to  be  stronger  and  tougher  than  we  have 
been.  It  might  weaken  our  position 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  to  pass  a  bill 
to  set  up  a  so-called  Disarmament 
Agency  at  the  very  time  we  are  trying 
to  convince  Khrushchev  that  we  will  not 
yield  on  Berlin,  and  so  on. 

But  I  listened  to  all  the  testimony,  and 
I  must  say  that  in  all  the  years  I  have 
been  here  I  have  never  heard  more  able 
and  convincing  statements  before  a  com- 
mittee than  by  the  witnesses  on  this  bill, 
consisting  of  distinguished  and  experi- 
enced officials  of  previous  administra- 
tions and  of  this  administration,  emi- 
nent civilians  volunteering  to  appear  on 
behalf  of  this  legislation  because  they 
believe  it  is  so  important. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  I  could  do  would 
be  to  read  parts,  for  example,  of  Secre- 
tary Rusk's  statement  beginning  at  page 
43  of  the  hearings.  After  presenting  his 
official  written  statement,  he  went  ahead 
out  of  his  heart  to  make  an  extempora- 
neous statement  on  our  world  situation 
and  America's  remarkable  record  of 
sincere  efforts  to  get  peace  down  through 
the  years  that  was  as  comprehensive,  as 
penetrating,  as  pertinent,  and  as  moving 
as  anjrthing  I  have  ever  heard  in  Con- 
gress, in  church,  or  anywhere  else. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Gates 
came  before  us.  and  if  I  have  time  later 
I  will  read  parts  of  his  persuasive  state- 
ment from  the  hearings.  It  begins  on 
page  90.  Remember,  he  has  worked  day 
and  night  for  years  to  build  up  our  mili- 
tary strength,  yet  he  is  convinced  today 
that  to  approach  this  arms  control  effort 
in  the  right  way  from  a  position  of 
strength  can  increase  our  security,  not 
weaken  it. 

The  concise  statement  by  former  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  of  six  or  seven  sharp  rea- 
sons why  and  how  this  legislation  would 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  security  in  today's  troubled 
world  begins  on  page  59. 

Please  read  also  the  testimony  of  Gen- 
eral Lemnltzer.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  thinks  this  can  help, 
not  hurt,  our  efforts  to  protect  our  coun- 
try and  world  peace. 

Perhaps  we  can  begin  by  saying  what 
the  legislation  does  not  do.  We  have  all 
had  letters  from  some  of  the  peace 
groups  and  from  groups  that  are  pinks 
or  pro-Communist,  urging  passage  of 
this  legislation.  Why?  Because  they 
thought  it  meant  that  we  are  going  to 
throw  our  arms  away.  We  have  also  had 
letters  from  patriotic  groups,  such  as 
veterans'  organizations,  strongly  oppos- 
ing this  legislation.  Why?  Because 
they  thought  it  meant  that  the  United 
States  is  going  to  throw  its  arms  away. 


In  both  cases  the  views — for  and 
against — were  based  on  total  misconcep- 
tions of  the  purpose  and  nature  of  the 
bill.  This  is  not  a  bill  for  unilateral 
disarmament  or  for  unilateral  weaken- 
ing of  our  defenses.  We  must  make  sure 
above  all  else  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  does 
not  have  such  a  misunderstanding  and 
think  this  bill  would  mean  we  are  going 
soft.  We  must  make  sure  that  our  allies 
do  not  misunderstand  and  think  we  are 
going  to  weaken  ourselves  and  not  be 
able  or  willing  to  assist  them  in  accord- 
ance with  various  pacts  and  agreements 
we  have  made  with  them  for  mutual  de- 
fense. 

Again,  this  bill  does  not  set  up  an 
agency  to  operate  outside  the  regular 
agencies  dealing  with  this  general  prob- 
lem: such  as  the  State  Department,  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  so  forth.  Quite  the  contrary — that 
is  what  we  have  had  in  much  of  the  past 
and  which  we  want  to  correct.  We  have 
gone  to  disarmament  conferences  under 
16  different  chiefs  since  1946.  Their 
staffs  were  temporarily  put  together  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis.  Some  were  in  the  State 
Department. 

Others  were  outside  it.  It  has  been 
tried  with  an  informal  agency  directly 
under  the  President,  that  is  in  the  White 
House — getting  its  wires  crossed  with 
the  regular  departments  and  other 
agencies. 

After  all  of  these  not-too-successful 
experiences,  this  is  an  attempt  to  put 
authority  in  one  agency  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  so  that  we  can  make  a  com- 
prehensive, correlated,  better  prepared, 
and  therefore  more  effective  effort  in 
this  field.  Diplomacy  is  involved,  science 
is  involved,  economics  is  involved,  de- 
fense is  involved.  All  of  these  are  nec- 
essary components.  They  must  all  be 
used  and  correlated  if  we  are  going  to 
have  an  intelligent,  a  respected,  success- 
ful program  in  support  of  our  own  and 
world  security  through  world  control 
and  reduction  of  arms.  Since  we  have  to 
work  in  this  field,  let  us  get  ourselves 
into  position  to  work  competently. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  now,  there  are 
others  who  have  said  this  is  an  inde- 
I>endent  Agency.  The  gentleman  says 
it  is  not. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  answer  is,  look  at  the 
biU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  looked  at  the 
bill.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  it 
is  or  is  not. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  is  a  separate  Agency 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  it  is  not  with- 
in the  State  Department,  because  it  must 
deal  with  so  many  factors  and  forces 
not  managed  by  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  is  like  all  the  rest 
of  these  organizations,  it  is  under  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  there  is 
one  absolutely  essential  proviso  which 
enables  the  Director  of  this  Agency,  if 
he  cannot  get  coordination  of  the  various 
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agencies  or  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment ot  State,  to  go  to  the  President 
himself,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  our  experience 
under  the  Marshall  plan.  The  ECA  Act 
as  it  was  proposed  to  us  in  1948  estab- 
lished the  Economic  Cooperative  Admin- 
istration as  a  separate  agency,  somewhat 
like  this,  but  under  the  overall  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  sure 
it  carried  out  our  foreign  policy.  The 
bill  had  a  provision  in  it  which  gave  the 
Secretary  by  statute  the  right  to  go  to 
the  President  in  case  of  any  unresolved 
disagreements  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  new  ECA.  Some  of  us  said  that  if 
that  was  good  one  way.  it  ought  to  be 
good  the  other  way  too.  So  we  reversed 
the  names  and  provided  that  the  ECA 
Administrator  had  the  right  to  go  to  the 
President  if  he  could  not  resolve  any  dis- 
agreements he  had  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Paul  Hoffman  told  our  commit- 
tee later  that  without  that  authority,  he 
never  could  have  succeeded.  He  said  he 
never  had  to  use  the  authority,  but  the 
fact  that  everyone  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, especially  the  lesser  oflBcials.  knew 
he  had  by  statute  the  right,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Secretary,  to  go  to  the 
President,  enabled  him  to  get  coopera- 
tion and  results. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  in  the  case  of  the  ECA.  after  being 
kicked  around  all  over  the  place,  at  one 
point  being  in  State,  at  another  being  in- 
dependent, they  at  long  last  discovered 
It  should  be  reorganized  and  they  now 
call  it  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  put  back  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  because  it  is  considered 
to  be  an  arm  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  ECA  was  set  up  as  a 
separate  agency  and  operated  that  way 
4  years  very  successfully.  The  trouble 
developed  when  its  status  was  changed 
and  made  unclear.  I  am  still  not  sure 
its  present  location  in  State  will  solve  its 
problems. 

Look  at  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lodge: 

1  believe  the  blU  meets  Its  prime  pur- 
pose, which  la  to  give  the  Director  of  the 
propoaed  Agency  a  clearly  established  right 
to  go  to  the  President.  This  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  matter.  We  may  as  weU  face 
the  fact  that  the  man  who  occupies  this 
post  will  have  to  step  on  a  great  many  toee. 
There  wiU  always  be  sincere  differences  of 
view  in  the  various  agencies  of  Government 
on  matters  which  are  far  reaching  and  which 
involve  the  most  vital  Interests  of  the  coun- 
try. After  the  EMrector  has  exhausted  the 
procedure  of  trying  to  compose  the  difTer- 
ences  between  the  departments  himself — 
which  eventually  he  will  in  many  instances — 
he  must  go  up  to  the  President,  and  I  believe 
the  bill  makes  this  possible. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  examine  the  bill  voted  out 
by  the  Senate,  he  will  know  that  the 
Director  has  the  right  to  go  directly  to 
the  President  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
that. 

Mr.  JX7DD.  If  you  put  an  agency 
within  a  department,  It  does  not  have 
the  authority  or  the  ctature  to  enable 


It  to  go  to  other  departments  or  to  bodies 
like  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as 
it  must,  and  get  real  cooperation  or  co- 
ordination from  them.  If  the  Director 
is  an  Under  Secretary  or  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  he  is  an  Under  Secre- 
tary or  an  Assistant  Secretary,  and  he 
does  not  have  the  authority  and  cannot 
hope  to  have  adequate  authority  or  in- 
fluence— call  it  rank — to  correlate  the 
activities  of  others  to  whom  he  is 
inferior. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree  that  the  United  States  has 
been  losing  the  cold  war  to  the  Soviet 
Communist  conspiracy  for  the  past  25 
years  until  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  are  endangered  and  are  most 
worried  about  our  survival.  These  losses 
throughout  the  world  were  not  caused  by 
our  military  inferiority  or  by  war;  they 
were  caused  solely  by  the  pro-Communist 
attitudes  that  exist  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Whether  we  look  at  Berlin,  the 
crisis  in  Berlin,  which  was  a  diplomatic 
fiasco  and  a  diplomatic  loss,  or  whether 
we  look  at  the  loss  of  Cuba,  the  takeover 
of  Cuba,  or  look  back  at  the  continuous 
losses  and  pro-Communist  attitudes  of 
the  State  Department,  does  the  gentle- 
man now  believe  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  going  to  change  its  attitude? 
Does  the  gentleman  entrust  this  impor- 
tant measure  to  the  hands  of  the — I 
would  not  say  "gentlemen" — people  in 
the  State  Department? 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  first  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question,  insofar  as  I  can 
give  it,  is  that  this  biU  does  not  put  the 
Director  of  this  Agency  in  the  State  De- 
partment. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  present 
Secretary  of  State.  I  know  that  there 
are  some  within  his  Department  who  re- 
sist any  change  and  have  recommended 
policies  all  during  the  years  that  if  we 
will  just  let  down  our  friends,  that  will 
somehow  convince  our  enemies  that  they 
ought  to  become  our  friends,  so  we  can 
do  the  same  to  them. 

Mr.  PILLION.  In  consultation  with 
our  experts  upon  disarmament,  this  bill 
is  not  necessary.  This  bill  will  be  re- 
ixjrted  throughout  the  world  as  a  dis- 
armament bill  passed  by  the  Congress, 
another  sign  of  weakness,  anotlier  sign 
of  our  willingness  to  surrender  and  re- 
treat and  give  away  Berlin.  This  Is  a 
bad  time,  a  very  bad  time,  to  pass  such 
a  bill  as  this. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  is  your  job  and  mine 
to  tell  the  people  here  and  abroad  the 
truth,  and  make  clear  that  it  does  not  do 
that.  Anybody  who  represents  it  ask- 
ing what  you  have  said  is  misleading 
people  or  has  not  taken  the  time  to 
study  it  carefully.  As  I  started  to  say 
earlier,  this  is  not  a  unilateral  disarma- 
ment bill.  It  ia  not  to  weaken  our  se- 
curity, but  an  effort  to  strengthen  our 
security  and  that  of  all  free  peoples. 
The  arms  race  is  here,  the  deadly  weap- 
oru  are  here.  Let  us  be  In  a  position 
to  deal  with  the  problem  competently 
and  comprehensively  and  not  on  a  more 
or  less  hlt-or-miss  basis  as  we  have  done 
in  some  70  previous  conferences. 


It  does  not  represent  a  change  In  na- 
tional policy;  it  represents,  we  hope,  an 
Intelligent,  constructive  effort  to  pursue 
our  national  policy  more  successfully. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  In  answer  to  the  pre- 
vious question  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay  1  In  the  colloquy 
between  yourself  and  Secretary  Rusk, 
which  appears  on  page  50  of  the  hear- 
ings, the  following  colloquy  occurred: 

Mr.  Jttdd.  Harold  Stassen  led  a  disarma- 
ment agency  that  was  supposed  to  be  under 
or  a  part  of.  or  at  least  related  with  the  State 
Department,  but  there  obviously  wasn't 
proper  coordination  either  in  poUcy  or  in 
day-to-day  management.  Tou  think  there 
is  enough  change  in  this  setup  to  be  able  to 
avoid  the  dlfflcultlee  that  arose  at  that  time? 

Secretary  Rxtsk.  I  do  think  this  arrange- 
ment wUl  be  entirely  workable.  I  would 
comment,  however,  that  any  iiiiamimniiiU 
will  work  only  because  we  are  in  It  and  deter- 
mined to  make  it  work.  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing that  we  can  move  on  with,  with  con- 
siderable competence. 

I  believe  Mr.  McCloy  discussed  with  you 
yesterday  this  point,  but  the  Disarmament 
Agency  wUl  be  having  some  oversight  func- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  President  with  respect 
to  certain  agencies  and  activities  over  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  himself  does  not  have 
norn\ai  control,  for  example,  in  the  research 
programs  in  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  So  we  think 
this  arrangement  by  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  Is  In  full  direction  of  poUcy  on  behalf 
of  the  President  and  those  aspects  which  are 
central  to  the  fiuictlons  of  the  Departnvent 
of  State,  such  as  negotiations  and  guidance 
and  information  policy,  will  be  clearly  luader 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Director  of  the  Disarmament  Agency  would 
carry  out  certain  other  coordinating  fiinc- 
tions  in  effect  on  direct  authority  of  the 
President,  but  I  would  be  closely  informed 
and  In  close  touch  with  It  at  all  stages. 

Mr.  JuDD.  And  you  would  be  cognizant  of 
even  its  relations  with  other  organizations 
like  the  ASC  and  so  on?  Nothing  would  be 
done  in  that  field  without  your  being  in 
general  charge.  Tou  wouldn't  have  immedi- 
ate control  over  all  activities,  but  you  would 
be  aware  of  them,  so  that  If  either  you  or 
the  Director  wished  he  could  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent  

Secretary  Rosk.  That  Is  right.  The  agen- 
cies that  are  most  directly  Involved  In  this 
arrangement  do  meet  frequently  at  the 
Cabinet  level  for  arrangements  for  anything 
that  has  to  be  done  in  this  field. 

Mr.  JTJCfD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  IX>yli1. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  timely  bill.  This  Con- 
gress Euid  several  of  our  congressional 
committees  for  years  past  have  declared 
as  policy  a  determination  to  triumph 
over  the  Communist  conspiracy;  both 
domestic  and  international.  So,  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  mere  declaration  of 
policy  any  longer  that  is  longer  neces- 
sary. It  is  one  of  efficient,  positive  ac- 
tion. In  early  Augiist  I  filed  the  bill. 
H.R.  8733.  for  the  same  purpose  as 
stat«d  in  the  bill  before  us  today.  I  look 
forward  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  as 
another  major  step  toward  a  safe  and 
sound  America,  In  a  world  ot  enduring 
peace.    We  must  never  weaken  our  mlll- 
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tary  defenses  tmless  we  have  satisfactory 
evidence  and  are  absolutely  safe  in  so  do- 
ing, in  good  faith  cooperation  with  any 
possible  antagonist,  for  the  same  high 
purpose  of  achieving,  in  good  faith,  a 
world  status  of  a  gradual  lessening  of 
the  burdensome  race  in  arms  for  war. 

This  bill  does  not  anticipate  unilateral 
disarmament  by  us,  either  a  little  or  a 
lot.  I  do  not  favor  that.  But  this  bill 
does  take  a  major  advance  which,  to- 
gether with  our  keeping  militarily  ready 
with  our  defenses  against  any  possible 
bad  faith  (h-  deception,  we  can  then 
safely  join  other  nations  in  good  faith 
and  in  a  fully  informed  status.  So.  we 
can  more  safely  negotiate  to  a  peace 
status  than  we  ever  have  heretofore. 
Let  us  work  and  lead  for  a  negotiated 
statxis  which  will  lead  to  a  safe  America 
in  a  world  safe  from  world  war. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  this 
question:  Does  this  propKJsed  law  give 
this  Agency  or  the  President  and/or  the 
Secretary  of  State  any  power  or  author- 
ity to  embark  on  a  program  of  disarma- 
ment without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress? II 

Mr.  MORGAN.  n4.  I  want  to  read 
from  the  report:  I 

It  is  clear  that  there  Is  no  authority  to 
commit  the  United  States  to  any  such  con- 
trol system  unless  the  action  Is  taken  pur- 
suant to  an  International  agreement  which 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate  or  otherwise  au- 
thorized or  approved  by  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  also  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  that  during  the  reading  of  the 
bill  under  the  5-minute  rule  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  has  a  further 
perfecting  amendment  to  tighten  this 
up.  The  committee  is  going  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have 
previously  observed,  this  is  the  age  of 
the  perilous  peace.  Although  I  suppose 
that  most  of  us  thought  that  World 
War  n  would  be  followed  by  a  protracted 
era  of  warmth  and  international  coop- 
eration, what  we  have  actually  experi- 
enced is  the  onrush  of  revolutionary 
change,  taking  place  against  the  back- 
drop of  the  unrelenting  struggle  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  cold  war  has  indeed  grown  bitter 
cold  and  chills  the  marrow  of  mankind's 
hopes  for  peace.  Yet,  as  long  as  the 
cold  winds  have  not  been  transformed 
into  a  nuclear  fire  stMin.  there  is  reason 
to  hope.  More  than  that,  there  is  an 
obligation  incumbent  on  every  one  of  us 
to  join  actively  in  the  search  for  sanity 
and  to  continue  with  every  available 
means  at  our  disposal  the  quest  for 
peace,  while  we  maintain  our  defenses. 

I  was  pleased  to  take  a  positive  step  in 
this  direction  by  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. I  have  introduced  H.R.  7959,  one 
of  the  bills  to  establish  a  Disarmament 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security, 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  United  States 
will  be  the  only  natk>n  in  the  world,  if 
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an  agency  for  disarmament  is  created, 
to  have  a  Goverimaent  agency  devoting 
its  entire  effort  to  the  problem  of  elimi- 
nating arms.  We  will  be  able  to  let  the 
peoples  of  the  world  know  that,  in  the 
words  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  "Amer- 
ica actively  engages  in  the  search  for 
peace." 

What  is  the  need  for  such  an  agency? 

Although  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security  Af- 
fairs, within  the  Pentagon,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  have  been 
concerned  with  aspects  of  the  disarma- 
ment problem,  the  only  group  devoted 
to  the  issue  full  time  is  the  Disarma- 
ment Administration  within  the  State 
Department.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  some  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Disarmament  Administration  and  have 
been  greatly  impressed  with  their  ability 
and  devotion.  However,  there  are  be- 
tween 65  and  85  persons  working  full 
time  in  this  area.  So  short  handed  is  the 
U.S.  Disarmament  Administration  that 
legal  advisers  have  been  known  to  have 
to  do  their  own  sliderule  work  to  figure 
out  disarmament  statistics. 

The  total  annual  budget  for  disarma- 
ment study  has  been  aroimd  $1  million. 
Compare  this  figure  with  about  $50  bil- 
lion the  American  taxpayers  will  spend 
on  defense  this  year.  It  boils  doun  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  spending  $1  million 
for  strategies  for  peace  and  $50  billion 
for  strategies  for  war. 

Some  may  ask  whether  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  pass  a  bill  directed  toward  achiev- 
ing disarmament  at  a  time  when  Khru- 
shchev is  building  100-megaton  bombs. 

The  reckless  action  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  resuming  nuclear  tests  Is  a  grim  re- 
minder of  one  of  the  great  paradoxes  of 
the  nuclear  age.  Although  the  United 
States  is  stronger  militarily  now  than 
ever  before  in  its  history,  its  security  is 
threatened  as  never  before.  The  way 
out  of  this  dilemma  Is  disarmament  with 
effective  controls.  This  goal  will  not  be 
achieved  unless  we  are  willing  to  allocate 
the  resources,  employ  the  best  talent 
available,  and  are  determined  to  conduct 
extensive  research  into  the  problem. 
The  establishment  of  the  proposed 
Agency  will  not  only  show  the  world  our 
sincere  dedication  to  peace,  but  will  en- 
able us  to  travel  the  long,  hard  road 
toward  national  security  through  dis- 
armament. 

The  proposed  Agency  would  be  headed 
by  a  Director,  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  would  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  have  direct 
access  to  the  President.  Although  the 
Director  would  work  in  complete  coop- 
eration with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Agency  would  be  semiautonomous.  This 
is  an  important  feature  of  the  bill.  This 
is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
perhaps  no  more  important  issue  facing 
us  than  disarmament.  Gen.  Lucius  Clay 
stated  the  need  for  this  bill  on  August  24, 
He  said: 

I  believe  that  the  Agency  charged  with  con- 
ducting the  studies  and  making  recommen- 
dations in  this  field  should  have  statutory 
authority,  a  budget  of  Its  own,  and  confirma- 
tion of  Its  high  ofllclaU  by  the  Senate,  and 
submit  a  yearly  report  to  Congreee,  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  highly  Important  subject 


should  be  dealt  with  In  a  bureau,  subjecting 
it  to  all  the  layers  of  authority  which  that 
involves. 

The  Agency  will  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  negotiations  and  for 
basic  research.  The  categories  into 
which  the  new  Agency  will  be  author- 
ized to  conduct  research  Illustrate  the 
sweeping  range  of  problems  which  any 
comprehensive  inquiry  into  disarmament 
policy  must  cover.  In  addition  to  the 
technical  questions  of  "detection,  iden- 
tification, inspection,  monitoring,  limita- 
tion, reduction,  control  and  elimination 
of  armed  forces  and  armaments,  includ- 
ing thermonuclear,  nuclear,  missile,  con- 
ventional, bacteriological,  chemical  and 
radiological  weapons."  the  Agency  will 
have  the  authority  to  investigate  such 
areas  as  "the  economic  and  political  con- 
sequences of  disarmament,  including  the 
problems  of  readjustment  arising  in  in- 
dustry and  the  reallocation  of  national 
resources."  The  latter  considerations 
go  hand-in-hand  with  the  other  areas 
of  research  and  are  vitally  important. 
Disarmament  is  a  p>olitical  question  as 
well  as  a  technical  one.  The  history  of 
disarmament  negotiations  has  shown 
that  r>olitical  factors  have  played  a  high- 
ly important  role.  By  investigating  this 
area,  the  new  Agency  can  make  a  real 
contribution  toward  achieving  the  goal 
of  arms  elimination. 

The  new  Agency  will  have  to  do  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  economic  research, 
analyzing  national  budgets,  determining 
the  amounts  of  money  and  percentages 
of  their  income  that  various  coxmtries 
spend  for  arms  and  suggesting  proposals 
for  reallocation  of  natural  resources. 
The  economic  consequences  at  home, 
where,  after  all,  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  industry  is  tied  to  defense  exi)end- 
itures,  need  analysis. 

While  I  heartily  approve  of  establish- 
ing an  agency  devoted  to  disarmament, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  changes 
in  the  present  bill  which  I  consider  de- 
sirable. 

Section  32  of  the  original  administra- 
tion bill  provides  that  tJie  Director  "may 
construct  such  new  laboratories  as  he 
deems  necessary."  Unfortimately,  there 
is  no  mention  of  this  authority  for  a 
laboratory  In  the  bill  before  us.  Without 
its  own  laboratory,  the  new  Agency  will 
have  to  depend  upon  outside  scientific 
research.  While  it  will  be  possible  to 
engage  the  services  of  highly  regarded 
scientists  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  it  might 
be  diflcult  to  employ  highly  skilled  sci- 
entists full  time  without  providing  them 
with  laboratory  facilities.  At  least  the 
Agency  should  have  the  authority  to  con- 
struct a  laboratory  if  the  Director  deems 
it  necessary. 

As  far  back  as  January.  I  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  Peace  Agency.  The  ad- 
ministration revised  the  Peace  Agency 
bin  and  approved  a  bill  called  the  U.S. 
Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security.  Hearings  were  held  on 
that  bUl,  and  H.R.  9118  is  subsUntially 
the  same  as  the  Disarmament  Agency 
for  World  Peace  and  Security  bill. 
However,  the  name  has  been  changed 
again,  this  time  to  "U.8.  Arms  Control 
Agency." 
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The  name  of  the  Agency  is  important 
as  it  denotes  the  goal  and  spirit  of  the 
Agency.  While  arms  control  may  be  an 
important  step  up  the  tall  ladder  of  dis- 
armament, it  is  disarmament  and  peace 
to  which  we  are  committed  as  our  ulti- 
mate goals.  To  make  that  crystal  clear, 
I  think  that  it  would  be  preferable  that 
the  name  of  the  Agency  include  the 
words  "disarmament"  and  "peace." 

Before  I  close,  may  I  sum  up  the  rea- 
sons for  my  enthusiasm  concerning  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  Agency. 

First.  It  will  forcefully  demonstrate 
that  the  United  States  not  only  under- 
stands but  fully  sympathizes  with  the 
most  deep-seated  desire  of  the  people  of 
the  world — the  desire  for  peace. 

Second.  It  will  indicate  that  we  are 
ready  to  go  beyond  mere  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  place  the  full  resources  of 
the  U.S.  Government  behind  the  search 
for  paths  to  a  relaxation  of  tensions  and. 
xiltimately,  to  the  establishment  of  last- 
ing peace. 

Third.  It  will  centralize  and  place  on 
a  continuing  basis  the  fragmented  and 
somewhat  episodic  past  efforts  of  the 
United  States  to  develop  a  r>olicy  on  dis- 
armament. 

Fourth.  It  will  mean  that  our  disarm- 
ament negotiators  will  have  the  benefit 
of  consultation  with  those  who  are  con- 
tinuously investigating,  thinking,  and 
writing  on  the  problems  of  disarmament. 

Fifth.  It  will  be  a  propaganda  stroke 
of  the  best  kind  in  the  cold  war — an  ac- 
tion which  will  be  considered  admirable 
because  its  very  purjwse  is  admirable. 
Here  is  an  endeavor  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  those  of  all 
mankind  indisputably  coincide. 

An  agency  for  peace  and  disarmament 
has  been  a  long  time  in  coming.  In  fact, 
it  is  overdue.  I  hope  and  believe  that 
Congress  will  approve  it,  for  we  need  to 
begin  the  steps  toward  converting  the 
quest  for  peace  into  the  reality  of  peace. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimoxis  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  July  3.  when  I  had  the  privilege 
of  introducing  H.R.  7996,  a  companion 
bill  to  the  original  Disarmament  Agency 
bill.  I  said: 

As  the  itockplles  of  H-bombe  and  other 
Incredible  weapons  grow,  there  grows  with 
them  the  Incontestable  certainty  that  there 
ts  no  sane  alternative  to  disarmament  and 
to  peace. 

The  creation  of  a  top-level  agency,  of  the 
sort  envisaged  In  this  administration  pro- 
posal, bringing  together  the  talents  and  all 
the  authority  needed  for  this  task.'toay  well 
be  the  mo6t  Important  single  thing  this  87th 
Congress  can  do. 

Since  I  sp>oke  those  words,  much  has 
happened  to  make  this  bill  even  more 
urgent,  even  more  essential  legislation 
for  this  House  to  consider. 

This  bill,  as  has  been  said,  will  create 
an  agency  which  will  bring  together  the 
talent  and  the  authority  needed  to  con- 
duct research,  to  evaluate  disarmament 


proposals,  to  make  useful  and  reliable 
assessments  of  Inspection  plans,  to  plan 
for  the  impact  which  disarmament 
would  have  upon  our  economy.  The  Dis- 
armament Agency  will  not,  of  course, 
be  as  mammoth  as  the  Pentagon;  it  will 
not  spend  as  much  money,  or  have — sad 
to  say — anywhere  near  as  impressive  a 
public  relations  budget.  But  it  will  be 
able  to  do  a  Job  that  desperately  needs 
doing — that  is,  literally,  as  necessary  to 
the  very  survival  of  the  Nation  as  is  the 
work  of  the  Defense  Department. 

The  contention  is  heard  on  so  many 
sides  that  disarmament  is  an  unattain- 
able ideal.  Nothing  in  the  desirability 
of  a  goal  ensures  its  attainability.  But 
if  we  do  not  make  the  effort — if  we 
assimie  beforehand  that  it  is  not  worth 
trying — if  we  think  it  is  too  much  trouble, 
we  will  have,  in  Lincoln's  words,  "meanly 
lost  the  last,  best  hope  of  earth." 

Some  of  those  who  have  supported 
this  bill  have  been  accused,  falsely,  of 
being  inspired  by  the  motto,  "Better  Red 
than  dead."  There  are  many  things 
worth  dying  for,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  none 
of  us  are  going  to  live  forever  anyway. 
But  I  do  say  that  we  would  be  better  off 
to  "try  than  to  die."  We  would  be 
better  off,  even  dead,  if  we  can  say  to 
ourselves  that  every  avenue  of  disarma- 
ment was  explored.  If  we  join  the  bron- 
tosaurus — who  also  died  of  stupidity — 
because  our  minds  were  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis incapable  of  finding  a  way  to  lay 
down  our  arms — then  at  least  there  will 
have  been  a  reason  for  our  perishing. 
But  if  we  plunge  into  world  war  in — 
if  the  deadly  mushroom  of  the  H-bomb 
grows  on  our  universal  funeral  pjn-e — 
and  we  have  not  had  the  courage  or  the 
will  to  have  tried  to  avoid  it,  then  we 
shall  have  richly  deserved  the  oblivion 
into  which  millenia  of  human  striving 
will  disappear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try— and,  I  suspect — the  people  of  other 
nations,  too,  know  what  to  expect.  In  a 
recent  Gallup  poll  it  was  demonstrated 
that  over  60  percent  of  the  American 
people  do  not  expect  to  survive  a  ther- 
monuclear war.  We  could  leave  this 
Chamber  if  we  reject  this  bill  and  tell 
the  people  who  have  asked  us  to  dedi- 
cate our  lives  and  honor  in  their  cause 
that  we  did  not  believe  in  again  trying 
to  find  the  road  to  disarmament.  We 
can  do  that,  if  we  wish.  But  I  could  not 
return  to  my  neighbors  and  tell  them 
that  their  lives  and  their  hope  of  a  fu- 
ture were  that  imimportant  to  me. 

We  will  hear,  during  this  debate,  as  we 
have  already  heard  on  some  sides,  the 
contention  that  we  have  to  arm  in  order 
to  survive.  It  may  be  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  arm.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
not  fool  ourselves,  and  let  lis  quit  trying 
to  fool  the  American  people.  We  will  not 
use  the  weapons  in  our  thermonuclear 
stockpiles  in  order  to  survive,  because 
their  use  and  survival  are  mutually  in- 
compatible terms.  Use  them — we  may 
find  ourselves  compelled  to  do.  But  we 
will  not  be  using  them  to  guarantee  our 
survival.  On  the  contrary,  we  will  use 
them  only  in  the  siu-e  knowledge  that 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  dies  with 
us. 

Unfortunately,  war  is  not  impossible 
just  because  it  is  unthinkable.    The  fact 


that  it  is  insane  does  not  mean  that  it 
will  not  happen.  And,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  fact  that  our  grandfathers  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  able  to  talk  realis- 
tically about  winning  a  war  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  lie  to  ourselves 
and  to  those  whom  we  are  governing  and 
talk  about  "winning"  world  war  in. 
Wishing  we  were  In  the  19th  century  will 
not  make  it  so,  and  wishing  that  the 
H-bomb  would  not  kill  most  of  us  will 
in  no  way  save  a  single  one  of  us. 

War,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  possibility. 
But  it  is  a  possibility  which  no  sane, 
responsible  public  official,  in  any  country 
whatever  can  possibly  rationally  desire. 
The  world  has  been  likened  to  two 
scorpions  in  a  bottle,  each  capable  of 
killing  the  other,  neither  capable  of  self- 
protection,  nor  of  escape.  It  is  with 
frankly  diminishing  optimism  that  I 
voice  the  hope  that  we  are  possessed,  as 
human  beings,  of  a  little  more  intelli- 
gence than  those  scorpions.  Certainly 
all  the  centuries  of  human  experience, 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  world's  teachers 
and  philosophers,  all  the  counsel  of  man- 
kind's religious  leaders  and  prophets — 
all  of  these,  Mr.  Chairman,  spurred  on 
by  simple  self-interest,  ought  to  be  able 
to  help  us  find,  as  the  scorpions  cannot 
find,  a  way  out  of  the  bottle. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  in  and  of  itself  will  save 
the  world.  It  will  take  more  work,  more 
creative  thinking,  more  applied  common- 
sense  than  has  been  seen  in  the  field 
of  international  relations  in  many  gen- 
erations if  we  are  to  save  the  world. 
But  the  defeat  of  this  bill  may  well  be 
the  straw  that  breaks  the  proverbial 
camel's  bcu:k.  This  may  well  be  one  of 
our  last  opportunities  to  be  rational 
about  our  future. 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  ridicule  the 
idea  of  disarmament.  It  is  easy  to  wave 
the  flag — and  say  only  those  who  arm 
patriotic.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the 
Russians  would  not  agree  to  a  workable 
disarmament  plan.  I  say.  let  us  try. 
Let  us  try  once  more,  and  once  more 
after  that,  and  right  up  to  the  edge  of 
Armageddon  itself.  We  take  no  risks, 
we  drop  none  of  our  guard,  we  do 
nothing  that  will  make  our  times  any 
more  precarious  than  they  already  are — 
if,  indeed,  that  is  possible.  All  we  do 
in  passing  this  bill  is  to  equip  ourselves 
to  make  wiser  decisions  than  the  ones 
we  have  been  able  to  make  In  the  past. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

HOLiriELDl. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  the  bill  (H.R.  9118 »  which 
establishes  a  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency. 
I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  the 
House,  along  with  the  other  body,  pass 
this  bill  and  cause  its  enactment  into  law 
at  this  session. 

In  my  work  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  of  which  I  now  have 
the  honor  to  serve  as  chairman,  and  also 
in  my  work  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Operations,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned for  years  with  the  problems  of  our 
defense  and  our  disarmament  policies 
also  for  many  years.  Much  of  my  ef- 
forts as  a  member  of  these  committees 
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involved  strengthening  the  defenses  of 
the  United  States. 

I  supported  the  development  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb  in  1949-1952.  I  backed 
Admiral  Rickover  in  his  fight  to  build  a 
nuclear  fleet.  And  I  say  that  that  fleet 
operates  today  as  one  of  the  most  invul- 
nerable bastions  of  our  defense;  and  it 
is  invulnerable  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  evasive,  it  is  hard  to  And,  and  each 
one  of  its  submarines  carries  four  times 
the  power  of  all  the  bombs  dropped  in 
World  War  U. 

Our  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
has  devoted  many  hoiu's  of  hearings  to 
the  issues  of  radiation  and  fallout  from 
nuclear  weapons  teste  and  detection  and 
identification  of  these  tests  when  there 
was  hope  for  an  effective  test  ban  agree- 
ment that  could  be  negotiated  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  when  that  hope  was 
dashed  to  the  groimd  by  Soviet  intransi- 
gence and  by  their  destructive  efforts 
I  saw  early,  more  than  2  years  ago.  the 
'•  fact  that  we  needed  to  resume  those 
tests. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  our  mili- 
tary defenses  I  have  also  urged  that  the 
Government  press  forward  with  an  ag- 
gressive program  in  civil  defense  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens  in  the  event  of  war. 

In  my  work  on  these  vital  projects  re- 
lated to  our  national  security  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  nature  of 
modern  weapons.  I  know  their  destruc- 
tive power.  I  have  seen  them  exploded 
in  the  South  Pacific  to  the  tune  of  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  explosive  force.  And  I 
know  what  they  could  do  to  humanity 
If  they  are  ever  usett  in  an  all-out  nu- 
clear war. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
strongly  supported  efforts  in  the  arms 
control  field  which  could  bring  us  greater 
and  more  stable  international  security 
than  modem  armaments  under  unre- 
strained national  control  can  provide. 

When  I  look  back  on  the  16  years  since 
World  War  II  it  is  imfortunate  that  time 
after  time  we  have  lacked  organized 
preparation  for  the  more  than  70  dis- 
armament conferences  which  have  taken 
place  during  that  p)erlod.  We  went  into 
those  conferences  unprepared  and  we 
made  mistakes  time  and  time  again. 

To  be  candid,  the  United  States  has 
not  been  able  to  do  its  homework  in  the 
disarmament  negotiations  in  the  past. 
We  lacked  good  technical  advice  based 
on  solid  research.  This  has  resulted  in 
our  not  obtaining  important  answers  to 
some  of  our  questions  on  Inspection  and 
control. 

In  the  test  ban  conference,  for  exam- 
ple, we  were  placed  tn  the  embarrassing 
position  of  having  to  modify  our  own 
technical  evaluation  of  the  proposed  con- 
trol system.  We  made  a  mistake.  We 
gave  a  formula  to  the  Russians,  or  wc 
offered  a  formula  to  them  based  on  one 
underground  te.st.  and  it  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  tallacious  because  we  had 
not  done  our  homework.  It  put  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  people 
in  an  embarrassing  position  because  we 
were  not  prepared  to  do  the  Job  that 
needed  to  be  done  when  we  started  to 
talk  about  controlling  these  terrible 
weapons.  We  had  not  done  the  neces- 
sary research  on  the  requirements  for  a 
test  ban  control  system. 


I  helped  to  get  the  program  passed 
which  appropriated  $60  million  for  a  de- 
tection system  which  included  seismo- 
loglcal  and  acoustical  devices  so  we 
could  know  what  is  being  done  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  penetrate.  So  I  yield  to  no 
man  in  patriotism  and  the  claim  of  be- 
ing interested  in  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 

The  great  shield  of  the  United  States 
has  an  eagle  on  it.  In  one  of  its  claws  it 
holds  13  spears  and  in  the  other  claw  an 
olive  branch.  We  want  to  make  that 
olive  branch  Just  as  effective  as  we  have 
made  the  spear. 

I  know  that  the  creation  of  this  new 
Agency  will  not  give  us  security  or  arms 
control  as  we  would  like  to  have  It  in 
this  world  we  live  in,  and  it  will  not  make 
the  Soviets  act  the  role  of  a  responsible 
world  power.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
can  proceed  in  our  arms  control  in  a 
half-hearted  way. 

This  is  a  serious  business,  this  world 
we  live  in  today.  It  Is  a  terrible  world 
to  contemplate.  President  Eisenhower 
once  said  that  nuclear  war  was  un- 
thinkable. It  is  unthinkable  when  you 
think  about  the  damage  that  can  be 
caused.  Our  Job  as  Representatives 
today  Is  to  think  about  the  unthink- 
able and  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
prevent  this  kind  of  war  from  happen- 
ing. If  we  can  spend  $47  billion  on  a 
defensive  mechanism  which  cannot  de- 
fend this  Nation  against  Intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  delivery  and  inter- 
mediate range  ballistic  missile  delivery, 
which  leaves  the  people  of  this  country 
naked  to  an  attack  by  a  ruthless  and 
Godless  enemy,  then  I  say  the  effort  we 
could  make  imder  this  Disarmament 
Control  Agency  is  a  vital  effort;  it  is  an 
effort  we  can  put  a  few  million  dollars 
In  for  God's  sake  and  the  sake  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  blU. 

^r.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlepian  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  wish  to  subscribe  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  applaud  him  for  making 
them.  I  Introduced  a  resolution  for  a 
research  agency  here,  and  a  companion 
bill  to  the  administration  bill  this  sum- 
mer, and  I  support  HJl.  9118. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  vital  problem  of 
organization  and  staffing. 

The  Agency,  which  H.R.  9118  would 
establish,  should  correct  many  of  the 
glaring  inadequacies  in  the  formulation 
of  our  disarmament  policy.  There 
would  be  created  for  the  first  time  a 
group  in  Government  whose  primary 
purpose  would  be  arms  control  research 
and  arms  control  policy. 

The  Agency  needs  to  be  staffed  with 
personnel  of  the  highest  quality.  This 
means  that  the  provisions  In  HJl.  9118 
for  a  certain  number  of  excepted  p)OSl- 
tions,  that  is  supergrades,  must  be  re- 
tained. The  Government  today  Is  hav- 
ing difficulty  recruiting  scarce  skills. 
Weapons  designers,  scientists  with 
knowledge  in  fields  of  weapons  detec- 


tion, and  military  strategists  are  some 
of  the  specialists  that  the  new  Agency 
will  ne^.  Such  talent  has  been  at- 
tracted to  private  industry  and  to  pri- 
vate research  institutions.  The  salary 
scales  there  have  been  higher  generally 
than  in  the  Government  But  It  would 
be  dangeroiis  for  the  new  Agency  not  to 
have  high  caliber  people  working  on  our 
disarmament  studies  and  proposals. 
These  will  involve  our  national  security 
and  our  survival  Just  as  much  as  our 
military  preparedness.  We  must  be 
sure  that  any  matter  which  affects  our 
national  security  receives  only  the  best 
of  talent. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
sponsor,  in  this  Congress,  of  a  similar 
bill  (H.R.  7950)  I  most  earnestly  urge 
my  colleagues  here  to  conscientiously 
consider  the  basic  objective  of  the  legis- 
lative proposal  contained  in  this  meas- 
ure (H.R.  9118)  to  establish  a  UJ5.  Arms 
Control  Agency. 

To  my  mind  the  fundamental  objec- 
tive of  this,  and  companion  bills,  is  to 
provide  a  concrete  demonstration  of  our 
willingness  to  explore  every  honorable 
means  and  avenue  of  reducing  and  elim- 
inating the  terrible  potentialities  of  a 
nuclear  catastrophe  being  visited  upon 
this  Nation  and  the  world. 

I  realize  there  are  some  very  sincere 
individuals  who  question  the  timing  of 
this  legislation  toward  arms  control 
agreement  when  the  two  strongest  na- 
tions in  the  world  are  engaged  in  an 
arms  race.  However,  in  my  considered 
opinion.  It  is  Indeed  just  the  time  when 
there  is  the  greatest  urgency  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  The  heightening  tensions, 
and  the  increasing  arms  race,  is  just  the 
period  when  we  ought  to  devote  our  best 
efforts  to  find  the  means  to  avoid  war 
and  cut  down  the  arms  development 
competition  because  of  the  frightening 
dangers,  that  are  contained  in  such  com- 
petition, of  a  worldwide  holocaust. 

Associated  with  this  primary  purpose 
of  conscientiously  attempting  to  prevent 
total  destruction  of  humanity,  there  is 
the  vitally  Important  propaganda  bene- 
fit that  surely  would  accrue  to  us,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  of 
an  official  agency  of  this  Government  to 
seek  peace  through  honorable  agreement 
for  arms  control. 

Thus  far,  and  unfortunately,  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  the  deceptions  and 
falsifications  of  Communist  propaganda 
announcements  have  beent  extremely 
difficult  to  overcome  and  have  tended  to 
influence  imwitting  and  unknowing 
peoples  elsewhere  toward  the  conviction 
that  it  Is  the  Kremlin  leaders  rather 
than  ourselves  who  are  honestly  seeking 
peaceful  negotiations. 

The  United  States  has  certainly  been 
most  earnest,  most  serious,  and  most 
honest  in  Its  aims  for  world  peace;  we 
are  not  an  aggressor  nation.  We  are 
not,  however,  a  spineless  people  who 
shun  war  when  the  alternative  is  base 
servitude;  as  our  glorious  history  dem- 
onstrates, we  can  fight,  when  forced  to, 
and  we  can  win.  but  as  a  God-fearing 
people  and  Nation  we  prefer  honorable 
peace. 

What  this  new  Agency,  proposed  to  be 
established  in  our  Government  by  this 
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legislation,  would  do  for  us  would  be  to 
find  realistic  ways  to  bring  about  a  re- 
duction in  armaments,  to  find  formulas 
which  would  protect  the  national  In- 
terest, and  at  the  same  time  promote  the 
cause  of  peace. 

Very  likely  some  well-intentioned  per- 
sons, will  be  inclined  to  say  that  the 
creation  of  an  Arms  Control  Agency  im- 
plies that  we  may  be  bowing  to  the  op- 
position and  moving  toward  a  modified 
pacifism  as  a  national  policy.  An  exam- 
ination of  our  history,  our  traditions  and 
our  intentions  clearly  demonstrates  that 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact. 

What  we  are  demonstrating  to  the 
world,  however,  is  that  the  United  States, 
first  among  all  the  nations,  has  estab- 
lished in  its  ofiBcial  Government  pattern 
a  conscientious  effort  for  a  policy  of 
peace.  An  effective  Arms  Control  Agen- 
cy certainly  does  not  mean,  or  imply, 
that  we  are  willing  to  settle  for  peace 
at  any  price ;  but  it  will  most  surely  prove 
to  any  enemy,  and  the  world,  that  we 
are  not  afraid  to  pay  the  price  of  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  earnestly  urge  the 
Members  here  to  exercise  their  patriotic 
judgment  of  the  merit  and  value  this 
legislation  would  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  position  of  world 
leadership  today  and  approve  this  meas- 
ure without  extended  delay. 

TALOM    or   THE    OLIVE    BRANCH 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9118.  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency.  I  was 
one  of  the  many  House  sponsors  of  this 
vital  and  necessary  legislation,  my  bill 
being  numbered  H.R.  8710.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  recom- 
mended a  change  in  the  name  of  the 
Agency  from  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency 
for  World  Peace  and  Security,  but  the 
purpose  of  the  Agency  remains  the  same. 
I  think  that  the  new  title  better  explains 
the  mission  of  the  Agency. 

Since  filing  my  bill,  H.R.  8710,  on  Au- 
gust 15,  1961,  I  have  received  letters 
from  constituents  concerned  about  dis- 
armament legislation  in  Congress  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  is  engaged 
in  a  crisis  with  the  Soviet  Union  over 
Berlin  and  Germany;  and  is  strengthen- 
ing the  armed  services  through  a  speed- 
up in  draft  calls,  a  callup  of  reserve 
xmits.  and  in  appropriations  of  addi- 
tional millions  of  dollars  for  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  allay 
these  fears.  President  Kennedy  warned 
our  potential  enemies  and  notified  the 
American  people  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  last  January  30  of  admin- 
istration policy,  in  these  words: 

On  the  Presidential  coat  of  arms,  the 
American  eagle  holds  In  his  right  talon  the 
olive  branch,  while  In  his  left  Is  held  a 
bundle  of  arrows.  We  intend  to  give  equal 
attention  to  both. 

President  Kennedy  has  thrown  his  full 
support  behind  this  bill  and  has  said  it 
is  "must"  legislation  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  The  committee  report  plainly 
states  that  this  legislation  does  not  re- 
flect any  intention  that  the  United  States 
give  a  higher  priority  to  disarmament 
than  to  defense,  or  that  we  intend  to 
disarm  in  the  face  of  a  military  threat. 


The  United  States  believes  that  the 
day  will  come  when  it  will  be  possible  to 
assure  our  own  security  and  world  peace 
with  only  a  fraction  of  the  manpower 
and  the  resources  now  devoted  to  mili- 
tary functions.  It  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  our  policy  to  hasten  the 
realization  of  this  objective.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  intend  to  disarm 
when  such  a  course  will  endanger  our 
security. 

The  Western  nations  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  both  possess  the  military  and  tech- 
nological capacity  to  laurch  an  all-out 
nuclear  war.  Each  has  the  weapons  of 
destruction.  Each  has  the  method  of 
delivering  nuclear  weapons  to  target 
areas,  military,  or  civilian. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  our  civilization  is  to 
be  saved  from  destruction  and  our  free- 
dom preserved,  we  must  maintain  our 
military  strength,  help  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  underdeveloped  and 
new-emerging  nations  of  the  world,  and 
take  the  lead  in  developing  world  condi- 
tions in  which  nations  can  reduce  their 
armaments,  without  risking  freedom, 
thus  minimizing  the  dangers  of  an  un- 
controlled arms  race  and  accidental  nu- 
clear war. 

In  January  1961.  John  J.  McCloy  was 
appointed  as  Adviser  to  the  President  on 
Disarmament.  During  the  last  several 
months  groups  of  experts  met  to  discuss 
and  formulate  recommendations  on  U.S. 
disarmament  policies.  Their  reports 
were  submitted  to  Mr.  McCloy  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  June  and  July.  In  his 
May  25,  1961.  special  message  to  Con- 
gress on  urgent  national  needs.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  creation  of  such  an  agency  in  these 
words: 

I  cannot  end  this  discussion  of  defense 
and  armaments  without  emphasizing  our 
strongest  hope:  the  creation  of  an  orderly 
world  where  disarmament  will  be  possible. 
Our  arms  do  not  prepare  for  war — they  are 
efforts  to  discourage  and  resist  the  adven- 
tures of  others  that  could  end  in  war  •  •  • 
we  are  determined  to  keep  disarmament  high 
on  our  agenda  •  •  •  to  make  an  intensified 
effort  to  develop  acceptable  political  and 
technical  alternatives  to  the  present  arms 
race.  To  this  end  I  shall  send  to  the  Con- 
gress a  measure  to  establish  a  strengthened 
and  enlarged  Disarmament  Agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  imder  this  legislation 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency  will  have 
primary  responsibility  in  dealing  with 
policies,  problems,  and  efforts  to  reduce 
and  control  armaments  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  Director  of  the 
Agency  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  He  would  be  the  principal  ad- 
viser to  the  President  on  disarmament, 
and  would  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President 
in  coordinating  U.S.  disarmament  activi- 
ties. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  re- 
search on  such  subjects  as  nuclear 
disarmament  proposals;  structure  of 
international  control  organizations ; 
techniques  for  control  of  conventional 
forces  and  monitoring  nuclear  weapons 
systems  to  avoid  war  by  accident; 
methods  of  preventing  surprise  attacks 
and  related  problems.  It  also  author- 
izes activities  relating  to  U.S.  participa- 


tion in  arms  control  and  disarmament 
negotiations,  the  supplying  of  person- 
nel for  delegations  engaged  in  such 
negotiations,  and  drafting  of  treaty 
language. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
imanimously  pass  this  legislation  so  that 
a  real  effort  can  be  made  immediately 
to  achieve  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
United  States:  a  world  which  is  free 
from  the  scourge  of  war  and  the  dangers 
and  burdens  of  armaments;  a  world  in 
which  the  use  of  force  has  been  sub- 
ordinated to  the  rule  of  law  and  In  which 
international  adjustments  to  a  changing 
world  are  achieved  peacefully. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  administration's 
bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Arms  Control 
Agency  which  is  before  us  for  considera- 
tion. I  indicated  my  support  by  cosix)n- 
soring  the  measure. 

It  is  conceded  that  we  must  maintain 
our  military  strength  and  take  all  nec- 
essary measures  to  insure  our  adequate 
defense  and  preservation  of  our  free- 
dom, and  that  of  the  Western  nations. 
In  view  of  the  Berlin  crisis,  increased 
Soviet  threats,  resumption  of  Soviet  nu- 
clear testing,  it  is  only  wise  that  we  give 
full  attention  to  maintenance  of  a  mili- 
tary force  sufficient  to  meet  attack ;  this 
in  itself  is  a  deterrent  of  war. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
should  take  the  lead  in  improving  and 
developing  world  conditions  In  which  na- 
tions can  reduce  their  armaments  with- 
out jeopardizing  their  freedom;  the  dan- 
gers of  an  uncontrolled  arms  race  and 
accidental  nuclear  war  will  thus  be  mini- 
mized. 

Passage  of  the  bill  before  us  will  clear- 
ly indicate  to  the  entire  world  that  the 
United  States  sincerely  seeks  peace.  We 
will  have  a  permanent  agency  established 
working  toward  disarmament  and  arms 
control.  To  achieve  success  we  must 
have  a  workable  international  plan  for 
arms  control  developed  by  the  coordi- 
nated application  of  our  knowledge,  re- 
search, energy,  and  resources,  through  a 
highly  competent  Arms  Control  Agency 
in  our  Government.  These  are  the  aims 
of  the  bill  before  us. 

One  of  our  foremost  concerns  is  to  help 
raise  the  living  standards  of  the  under- 
developed and  newly  emerging  nations  of 
the  world.  Once  a  workable  interna- 
tional plan  for  arms  control  is  achieved, 
nations  will  be  relieved  of  their  present 
crushing  and  demanding  military  bur- 
dens ;  resources  now  utilized  in  the  arms 
race  and  defense  areas  can  be  rechan- 
neled  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  to 
raise  living  standards,  promote  educa- 
tion, increase  the  health  and  well-being 
of  all. 

This  Congress  has  met  its  responsi- 
bihty  regarding  our  military  and  defense 
programs.  It  should  now  give  its  favor- 
able consideration  to  this  bill  creating 
an  agency  for  disarmament  and  arms 
control,  for  both  policies  must  be  pur- 
sued if  we  are  to  avert  disaster.  Pa- 
tience, sound  judgment,  strong  leader- 
ship are  required  on  our  part  if  we  are  to 
achieve  the  creation  of  an  orderly  world 
where  disarmament  will  be  possible. 
This  is  the  hope  of  our  President  and  of 
all  of  us  who  pray  for  a  lasting  peace. 
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Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9188 
which  implements  President  Kennedy's 
proposals  to  create  a  U.S.  Disarmament 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security. 

This  measure  is  before  us  today  not  as 
a  partisan  or  political  measure.  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  as  a  bipartisan  proposal 
which  may  well  determine  the  peace  and 
security  of  future  years.  Leading  mem- 
bers of  the  previous  administration  have 
appeared  before  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees in  support  of  this  meritorious 
legislation. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  evident. 
In  light  of  the  recent  restunption  of  test- 
ing on  part  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  will  be  many  pleas  for  a 
workable  disarmament  system  at  this 
year's  session  of  the  United  Nations 
which  oijens  today. 

In  coming  years  more  and  more  na- 
tions will  come  to  possess  nuclear  weap- 
ons. France  has  ah'eady  begim  testing. 
China  is  expected  to  have  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  1962.  Other  nations  are  also  ex- 
pected to  begin  planning  and  testing  in 
the  next  several  years. 

As  former  President  Eisenhower  has 
said.  "There  is  no  longer  any  alternative 
to  peace."  Today  a  nuclear  war  is  un- 
thinkable as  a  means  of  settling  inter- 
national disputes.  In  the  coming  years 
it  will  be  even  more  so. 

While  many  may  think  that  the  in- 
creasing tensions  over  Berlin  will  pre- 
cipitate war.  it  can  also  be  said  that  the 
growing  threat  of  a  nuclear  war  and  its 
total  devastation  will  also  make  men 
realize  the  horror  of  an  atomic  holocaust 
and  increase  these  efforts  toward  a  work- 
able disarmament  program. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  growing  need  for 
some  arms-control  system  it  is  ironic  that 
a  question  of  such  great  importance  has 
received  so  little  attentioa  in  the  past. 
Our  previous  efforts  in  this  area  have 
been  shallow  and  imcoordinated.  Our 
diplomats  have  had  little  time  or  money 
to  study  this  problem  intensively  or  to 
learn  the  techniques  of  negotiating  in- 
telligently with  the  Soviet  experts  across 
the  bargaining  table.  It  was  recently 
revealed  that  we  are  now  spending 
$50,000  on  armsiments  for  every  dollar 
on  disarmament. 

In  light  of  these  facts  there  is  little 
wonder  why  no  progress  has  been  made 
in  previous  negotiations.  One  would  also 
be  led  to  suspect  any  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  or  any  nation  which  would  be 
made  under  such  conditions.  Could  we 
ever  expect  to  achieve  any  real  disarma- 
ment program  which  would  provide  us 
with  peace  and  security  when  our  ex- 
perts in  this  field  are  so  unprepared? 

There  can  be  no  doub.  that  the  prep- 
aration of  even  a  limited  disarmament 
agreement  will  require  a  painstaking 
amount  of  research,  study,  planning, 
and  diplomatk:  skill.  As  things  stand 
now,  none  of  these  essential  prerequisites 
appear  to  have  been  met. 

The  purpose  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals, which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing along  with  30  of  my  col- 
leagues, is  to  redress  this  imbalance  in 
our  disarmament  planning  and  negotia- 
tions. 


This  bill  would  provide  a  central  unit 
in  which  all  aspects  of  this  problem 
would  be  coordinated.  This  new  Agency 
would  conduct  disarmament  research, 
train  our  diplomats  in  conducting  dis- 
armament negotiations,  and  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  feel  that  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
world  cannot  stand  a  nuclear  war,  nor 
can  it  afford  the  more  subtle  dangers  of 
world  contamination  and  slow  death  by 
fallout  from  nuclear  testing.  We  must 
begin  anew  and  make  every  effort  to- 
ward a  workable  arms  control  agree- 
ment— our  survival  may  depend  upon  it. 

I  include,  under  unanimous  consent 
heretofore  granted,  with  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  thought- 
provoking  article  by  Sydney  J.  Harris, 
which  was  published  recently  in  the 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Patriot: 
The  Next  War — There's  No  Longer  a  Noble 
Choice 
(By  Sydney  J.  Harris) 

I  had  a  strange  and  disttirblng  dream  last 
night.  I  dreamed  that  the  atomic  war  had 
finally  burst  upon  us.  And  I  dreamed  also 
that  the  United  States  bad  won  it. 

Of  course,  60  million  of  our  citizens  were 
dead,  and  millions  of  others  were  dying.  But 
we  had  knocked  out  Russia  and  China:  the 
Communist  threat  was  no  longer  with  us. 

Our  Bide  was  now  the  undisputed  victor  in 
the  war  t(»  world  supremacy.  Now  it  was 
our  task  to  rebuUd  our  economy  and  our  so- 
ciety from  the  wreckage — almost  a  tialf  of 
our  people  were  dead  or  dying,  our  Industry 
was  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  its  productive 
power  and  our  biggest  cities  were  destroyed. 

What  co\ild  we  do?  Of  course,  it  inune- 
dlately  became  evident  that  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  asstmie  extraordinary 
powers — perhaps  for  10,  20  or  30  years.  Prices 
would  have  to  be  regulated  and  strict  prior- 
ities given  to  everyone. 

A  free  society  as  we  now  iinderstand  it.  was 
no  longer  possible.  In  order  to  survive  its 
dreadful  wounds,  the  Nation  would  have  to 
forego  the  luxiules  of  competition  and  con- 
centrate on  collective  welfare  rather  than  on 
individual  benefit. 

The  men  who  had  pulled  us  into  war  cry- 
ing. "Life  wouldn't  be  worth  living  under 
conununism"  found  that,  having  won  the 
war  we  were  now  living  under  aomething 
very  much  like  communism.  We  had  de- 
feated the  enemy  abroad  only  to  find  it 
among  us  at  home. 

For  the  tragic  paradox  of  the  next  war  is 
that,  in  order  to  fight  it,  survive  it  and  win 
it  (if  such  a  word  has  meaning) .  we  wUl  grow 
more  and  more  to  resemble  our  enemies. 
We  no  longer  have  Pafa-ick  Henry's  noble 
choice  between  liberty  and  death.  There 
wiU  be  no  such  thing  as  liberty  for  those  who 
survive  the  next  war. 

There  is  now  a  qualitative  difference  in 
war  that  has  never  existed  before.  The  next 
war  will  not  be  merely  bigger,  noisier  and 
more  expensive  than  any  of  the  others,  it 
wlU  be  lost  before  it  is  begun,  for  its  devasta- 
tion will  be  so  great  that  only  a  rigidly  con- 
trolled and  collectivized  nation  will  be  able 
to  recover  from  it  within  a  century. 

This  Ls  why  war  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy  is  no  longer  possible.  If  we 
lost  it.  we  would  perish  or  become  slaves;  if 
we  won  it,  we  would  be  forced  to  enslave 
ourselves  to  the  rules  of  an  ant  society,  and 
would  have  no  choice  but  state  socialism  for 
the  Indefinite  futiu-e.  The  military  effort 
required  to  crush  communism  would  so  de- 
plete us  that  the  state  here  would  have  to 
be  more  powerful  and  centralized  than  ever. 


Aa  I  say.  tliis  was  only  a  dream;  perhaps  a 
nightmare;  perhaps  a  vision. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
primary  and  explicit  objective  of  the 
U.S.  Government  is,  and  has  long  been, 
the  securing  of  a  peaceful  international 
order  with  freedom  and  justice.  We 
have  expressly  pledged  that  we  shall 
strive  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
world  free  of  the  terrible  scourge  of 
war.  We  joined  in  the  creation  of  the 
United  Nations  principally  for  these 
reasons,  and  have  participated  in  the 
activities  of  that  organization  since  its 
inceptioiL  Our  foreign  E>olicy  has  been 
continuously  oriented  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  a  world  in  which  nations 
and  peoples  may  live  and  work  tc^ether 
in  peace  and  freedom,  and  where  the 
use  of  force  may  be  eliminated  as  an  in- 
stiiament  of  national  policy. 

Crucially  related  to  the  endeavor  to 
secure  a  peacefiil  world  order  have  been 
our  honest  and  tireless  efforts  to  devise 
an  acceptable  program  for  disarmament. 
Of  all  the  great  and  trying  concerns  of 
mankind,  that  of  disarmament  makes 
others  appear  Lilliputian  in  contrast. 
The  poignant  human  desire  to  live  in 
peace  and  security,  to  be  rid  of  the 
dreadful  threat  of  cataclysmic  war.  has 
F>ersisted  throughout  the  period  of  re- 
corded history.  It  is  a  universal  aspira- 
tion. It  is  an  ancient  and  beautiful 
dream  which  has  transmuted  itself  into 
a  vital  and  significant  force  in  our  mod- 
em world.  The  plea  for  an  end  to  the 
armaments  race,  with  its  inherent  threat 
of  virtually  total  annihilation,  emanates 
from  every  region  of  our  planet.  We 
have  been  sincerely  responsive  to  that 
Ubiquitous  plea,  but  not  sufficiently  ef- 
fective. 

The  proposal  to  establish  an  Arms 
Control  Agency  within  the  State  De- 
partment, but  with  a  semi-independent 
status,  is  an  important  and  valuable  step 
in  the  direction  of  making  our  disarma- 
ment efforts  more  efficacious. 

It  is  quite  proper  that  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency  be  established  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  State. 
And  it  is  also  quite  proper  that  it  main- 
tain a  semiautonomous  character.  The 
work  of  the  Agency  will  principally  come 
within  the  purview  of  our  foreign  policy 
planning  and  program.  However,  the 
very  nature  of  the  complex  problem  of 
disarmament  makes  it  imperative  that 
the  Agency  be  given  broad  authority  and 
status,  commensurate  with  such  author- 
ity, to  deal  with  other  agencies  outside 
of  the  State  Department,  such  as  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, which  are  highly  involved  in  and 
necessary  to  this  operation.  I  believe 
that  this  proposal  comprehends  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  and  deals  with 
it  in  an  effective  manner. 

Among  the  primary  defects  and  inade- 
quacies of  the  past  has  been  a  lack  of 
coordination  and  cooperation  in  the 
areas  of  disarmament  research,  policy 
formulation,  and  communication  among 
all  of  the  parties  involved.  I  feel  that 
this  lack  of  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion will  be  largely  eradicated  by  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  into  law.  I  particu- 
larly refer  to  section  22,  which  provides 
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that  "the  Director  shall  serve  as  the 
principal  adviser  to  the  President  on 
disarmament  matters."  Vesting  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  coordination  of  the 
various  activities  involved  in  the  total 
disarmament  program  in  the  hands  of 
one  person,  who  may  be  held  accoimtable 
by  the  Congress  and  the  President,  will 
eliminate  a  major  cause  of  many  present 
difficulties. 

The  creation  of  a  central  agency  for 
study  and  implementation  of  disarma- 
ment policy  is  necessary  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  an  effective  disarmament  pro- 
gram. The  diverse  ramifications  of 
disarmament  activities,  with  a  view  di- 
rected toward  the  eventual  acceptance  of 
a  workable  agreement,  are  so  extensive 
as  to  be  beyond  the  ken  of  any  single 
individual.  These  ramifications  extend 
deeply  into  political,  scientiflc,  technical, 
military,  and  economic  areas.  We  must 
explore  each  of  these  areas  to  learn  just 
how  greatly  we  shall  be  affected  by  dis- 
armament. For  example,  we  must  know 
in  advance  exactly  what  dislocations 
would  occur  in  our  economy  if  our  de- 
fense program  was  significantly  elimi- 
nated and.  also,  we  would  have  to  apprise 
ourselves  as  to  the  minimum  military 
force  that  would  be  essential  for  internal 
and  external  police  action  follo\^ing  the 
elimination  of  national  armies.  It  is 
toward  the  vmderstanding  of  these  and 
similar  problems  that  the  Agency  would 
be  working  in  addition  to  the  more  ob- 
vious research  into  systems  of  inspec- 
tion and  verification  of  disarmament 
agreements.  It  is  mandatory  to  the  com- 
plete success  of  our  efforts  that  the  an- 
swers to  these  serious  and  perplexing 
questions  be  sought  and  discovered. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Agency,  and 
even  disarmament  itself.  Is  not  an  end, 
but  rather  a  means  to  the  end  of  se- 
curing a  peaceful  and  just  world  order. 
The  establishment  of  this  Agency  is  only 
the  beginning  of  what  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  long  and  difficult  task.  It  is  a  slight 
opening  of  a  gateway  to  the  realization 
of  an  old  dream. 

Because  we  are  aware  that  disarma- 
ment is  not  our  ultimate  goal,  but  rather 
a  step  which  will  carry  us  closer  to  our 
destination  of  a  free  world  at  peace,  we 
shall  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution.. 
The  superficial  paradox  of  increasing 
military  preparedness  while  simultane- 
ously seeking  disarmament  agreements 
is,  upon  further  objective  consideration, 
not  a  paradox  at  all.  We  are  being  per- 
fectly consistent.  We  arm  as  a  necessity 
to  deter  aggression.  We  arm  strictly 
for  defensive  purposes.  We  arm  to  pur- 
chase the  time  necessary  to  construct  the 
better  world  toward  which  we  all  aspire. 
As  a  constant  threat  to  our  aspirations 
we  are  faced  with  the  efforts  of  a  ruth- 
less, rogue  nation.  A  rogue  who  repeti- 
tiously  threatens  our  destruction. 

A  nation  which  must  erect  an  Iron 
curtain  in  order  to  hide  from  its  people 
the  success  and  achievement  of  free 
countries  so  that  its  own  people  will  not, 
but  contrast,  recognize  the  monumental 
disgrace  of  the  system  imposed  upon 
them.  And  yet,  it  is  a  nation  whose 
leaders  must  soon  recognize  the  insanity 
of  the  arms  race.  It  is  a  nation  whose 
leaders  must  soon  recognize  the  Intrinsic 


dangers  in  the  maintenance  of  weaix>ns 
stockpiles.  It  is  a  nation  which,  with- 
out either  altruistic  or  humanistic  mo- 
tives, must  soon  reach  the  conclusion 
that  disarmament  is  vital  to  its  own  se- 
curity and  well-being.  However,  until 
the  Soviets  reach  this  inevitable  conclu- 
sion and  honestly  subscribe  to  the  cause 
of  disarmament,  we  must  In  the  cause  of 
peace  maintain  adequate  defenses  to 
deter  a  Soviet  initiated  conflagration 
which  would  forever  destroy  our  hopes 
for  a  free  and  peaceful  world.  We  arm 
for  the  exigencies  of  today.  We  prepare 
to  disarm  to  realize  the  full  potential 
of  the  future. 

The  establishment  of  an  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency  assures  us  that  our  first  steps 
toward  the  elimination  of  the  arms  race 
will  not  be  ill  timed,  that  we  shall  not 
stumble.  It  will  provide  us  with  the 
advance  knowledge  and  information 
necessary  to  successfully  cope  with  this 
complex  problem  while  burdened  with 
the  pressures  of  international  confer- 
ences and  negotiations.  It  will  equip  our 
negotiators  with  wise  and  pertinent  pro- 
posals and  prompt  and  meaningfiil 
counterproposals.  It  wUl  provide  our 
conferees  with  the  information  neces- 
sary to  point  out  and  rebut  the  fallacies 
contained  in  the  proposals  of  others  with 
the  rapidity  which  is  so  vita!  in  such 
matters.  As  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  related 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee : 

No  forward  motion  on  the  disarmament 
question  Is  possible  unless  there  Is  an  agency 
capable  of  rapid  and  penetrating  analysis,  of 
detection  of  errors,  and  of  Imaginatively 
creating  new  and  constructive  propoeals. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law  will 
back  up  our  representatives  at  the  con- 
ference tables  with  the  tools.  suppUed 
by  the  Arms  Control  Agency,  which  are 
necessary  to  progress  in  this  endeavor. 

I  find  it  very  pleasing  to  note  the  bi- 
partisan support  that  this  proposal  Is 
receiving,  not  only  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  in  the  country  in 
general.  Persons  with  the  diverse  politi- 
cal views  of  John  J.  McCloy,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Dean  Rusk,  and  former 
President  Eisenhower  wholeheartedly 
support  this  proposal.  I  also  note  the 
great  number  of  cosponsors  of  this  pro- 
posal. I  am  proud  and  honored  to  be 
among  this  group. 

The  abandonment  of  force  as  a  means 
of  satisfsring  national  ambitions  has  long 
been  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Though  in  the  world  today  many  con- 
sider the  Soviets  to  be  the  primary  ad- 
vocates of  disarmament,  it  was  in  reality 
our  country  which  originally  urged  arms 
control  following  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities of  World  War  H.  This,  it  should 
be  emphasized,  was  at  a  time  when  we 
were  without  peers  in  terms  of  sheer 
national  power.  We  were  then  the  sole 
possessor  of  the  atomic  bomb.  We  were 
in  a  position,  if  we  were  so  disposed,  to 
make  any  demands  upon  a  helpless 
world.  But  It  was  contrary  to  our  na- 
tional character  to  make  unilateral  de- 
mands and,  instead,  we  took  the  unique 
r>asition  of  advocating  arms  control  to 
an  anxious  and  eager  world.  It  has  been 
the  Soviets  who  have  continuously 
blocked  any  progress  toward  this  objec- 
tive.   Their  effective  propaganda  has  not 


been  matched  by  sincere  deeds.  It  \i 
time  that  the  truth  be  made  known. 

We  must  make  it  clear  to  the  world 
that  we  are  sincere  in  our  efforts.  We 
must  demonstrate  that  we  are  true  and 
faithful  advocates  of  world  peace  and, 
that  if  there  are  obstructions  in  the  path 
toward  this  goal,  they  arise  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  cruel  ambitions  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Our  allies  applaud  our 
intentions  and  share  in  our  desires.  It 
is  apparent  that  a  concrete  expression 
of  our  desires  would  tend  to  create  a 
greater  unity  between  us.  The  neutrals 
must  be  impressed  with  the  sincerity  of 
our  common  aspirations.  The  Disar- 
mament Agency,  while  certainly  not  a 
panacea,  would  be  a  significant  advance 
in  the  right  direction. 

Before  I  conclude.  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  a  recent  address  by  a  man 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
war.  Urging  an  alternative  to  the  spiral - 
ing  arms  buildup.  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur  said: 

We  are  In  a  new  era.  The  old  methods  and 
solutions  no  longer  suffice.  We  mtist  have 
new  thotights.  new  Ideas,  new  concepts.  We 
must  break  out  of  the  stralt]acket  of  the 
past.  We  must  have  sufficient  Imagination 
and  courage  to  translate  the  universal  wish 
for  peace — which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  uni- 
versal necessity — into  actuality.  And  until 
then,  at  whatever  cost  or  sacrtflce,  we  must 
be  fully  prepared — lest  we  perish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  lu-ge  favorable  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  9118  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Arms  Control  Agency  as  an  affirmation 
of  our  faith  in  humanity,  our  desire  for 
disarmament,  and  our  quest  for  a  true 
and  just  peace,  and  in  addition,  because 
it  is  a  sound  proposal  with  respect  to 
our  own  long-range  national  interests. 

Mr.  ALGEHl.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  con- 
sider disarmament  at  a  time  of  acceler- 
ated arming  of  our  Nation  is  almost 
unbelievable.  What  we  need  is  a  firm 
foreign  policy  based  on  our  enormous 
military  power,  a  policy  so  unmistakably 
clear  and  firm  that  no  nation  will  dare 
challenge  us,  for  fear  of  their  own  ex- 
tinction. Unfortunately,  this  world  is 
not  yet  ready  for  disarmament.  Any  ef- 
forts now  on  our  part  to  do  this  will 
only  project  the  wrong  image  of  U.S. 
military  power,  and,  further,  the  ad- 
ministration's failure  to  assess  accu- 
rately the  present  danger  of  commu- 
nism's goal  of  enslaving  the  world  by 
arms  or  subversion.  When  the  world  is 
ready  for  disarmament  we  can  pass  the 
necessary  legislation.  Prior  to  that  time 
we  are  playing  Into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  by  legislation  such  as  this.  I  am 
heartily  opposed  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  must  oppose  this  bill.  At  this 
time,  when  the  radioactive  fallout  from 
Russian  bomb  tests  is  Infecting  our  at- 
mosphere. It  HI  behooves  us  to  talk  of 
disarmament,  lest  even  such  talk  be  mls- 
con.strued  as  weakness.  When  uncom- 
mitted nations  which  respect  strength 
note  this  crying  of  "Peace,  peace,"  when 
there  is  no  peace,  we  can  hardly  expect 
them  to  resolve  their  doubts  In  our 
favor. 

Further,  this  sets  up  a  lavish  estab- 
lishment to  deal  with  foreign  nations, 
without  the  necessity  of  working 
through  the  Secretary  of  State.    It  can. 
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In  those  negotiations,  take  positions 
which  might  not  be  recommended  by  our 
Defense  Establislmient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  Is  for  dis- 
armament, honorably  negotiated  and 
adequately  policed.  However,  In  my 
opinion,  this  Is  the  wrong  approach  at 
the  wrong  time  and  will  not  contribute 
to  a  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  HJR.  9118,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency. 

Disarmament  or  arms  control  has 
been  a  major  aspect  of  official  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  As  such  It  has  been  one  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  State  Department. 

The  above  has  not  always  been  an 
Ideal  arrangement.  As  many  critics  In 
and  out  of  Government  have  pointed  out, 
disarmament  Is  not  just  a  matter  of 
diplomatic  negotiations.  It  requires 
strong  leadership — not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  but  on  the  part  of  his  adviser  on 
disarmament  as  weD.  The  disarmament 
function  needs  leadership  which  sees  the 
total  picture  of  U.S.  needs  and  goals.  It 
needs  an  agency  that  has  the  staff  and 
resources  to  formulate  disarmament 
programs  that  are  grounded  in  solid  re- 
search and  study. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
negotiations  In  Geneva  for  the  past  2V^ 
years,  and  there  have  been  numerous  In- 
stances In  which  the  negotiations  have 
been  lacking  in  a  clear-cut  program. 
Too  often  the  U.S.  Government,  at  past 
disarmament  sessions,  has  not  been  pre- 
pared, either  in  offering  proposals  of  its 
own  or  In  responding  to  Soviet  prop>osals. 

In  the  past  numerous  advisers, 
panels,  commissions,  and  committees 
have  been  appointed.  However,  none 
has  had  clear-cut  authority.  None  has 
had  a  clear  directive  on  the  job  it  was  to 
do.  None  has  had  the  staff  to  do  the 
sufficient  research  and  study.  None  has 
had  the  status  necessary  to  coordinate 
and  Integrate  Government  activities  in 
this  field. 

The  first  real  effort  to  give  status  to 
U.S.  disarmament  activities  came  In 
March  19.  1955,  when  President  Eisen- 
hower appointed  Harold  Stassen  as  his 
Special  Assistant  on  Disarmament  Pol- 
icy. In  July  1955,  the  Senate  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee,  with  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrst  as  chairman  was 
created.  Mr.  Stassen.  In  turn  recruited 
wha-,  came  to  be  known  as  the  White 
House  disarmament  staff,  numbering 
about  50,  to  provide  research  and  other 
support  for  disarmament  negotiations. 
Mr.  Stassen  also  appointed  eight  task 
forces  to  work  on  various  aspects  of  the 
inspection  problem.  These  task  forces 
were  headed  by  Dr.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence, 
Gen.  James  H.  Doollttle,  Vice  Adm.  Os- 
wald S.  Colclough,  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Be- 
dell Smith.  Benjamin  Fairless.  Walter 
L.  CIsler,  Dr.  Harold  Moulton,  and  Dr. 
James  B.  Plsk.  The  appointees  were 
concerned  with  Inspection  for  nuclear 
materials,  aerial  inspection,  army  inspec- 
tion, navy  inspection,  budget  and  finan- 
cial Inspection,  communication.  Indus- 
trial and  power  Inspection,  and  steel 
Inspection.  The  reports  of  these  groups 
were  never  made  public.     In  the  fiscal 


year  1956,  White  House  dlsarmsmient 
staff  expenditures  amounted  to  some 
$452,500;  In  1957,  $527,000;  and  In  1958, 
$375,000.  Senate  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee expenditures  amounted,  for 
the  same  period,  to  $36,690,  $44,448,  and 
$50,000. 

While  many  legislators  and  students 
of  the  disarmament  subject  welcomed 
the  elevated  status  given  to  the  disar- 
mament subject  by  Its  transfer  from  the 
State  Department  to  the  White  House, 
a  question  remained :  Would  Mr.  Stassen 
be  given  the  authority  needed  to  do  his 
job? 

Almost  from  the  beginning  there  were 
misunderstandings  between  the  late 
Secretary  of  State,  John  Poster  Dulles, 
and  Mr.  Stassen  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
latter's  responsibility  and  the  U.S.  dis- 
armament position  itself.  When  Mr. 
Stassen  resigned  from  his  post,  Febru- 
ary 1958,  responsibility  for  disarmament 
research  and  negotiations  was  returned 
to  the  State  Department,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Dulles. 

Mr.  Dulles,  reassigned  the  responsi- 
bility of  disarmament  to  a  group  includ- 
ing Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth, 
U.S.  Representative  on  Negotiations  on 
Agreements  for  Limitations  of  Arma- 
ments; Phillip  Farley,  a  Special  Assist- 
ant for  Disarmament  and  Atomic  Energy 
Affairs;  an  advisory  panel  consisting  of 
Gens.  Alfred  Gruenther  and  Walter 
B.  Smith,  John  J.  McCloy,  and  Robert 
Lovett;  and  a  small  disarmament  staff 
of  about  20. 

In  a  number  of  speeches,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Disarmament  Subcommit- 
tee, Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  called 
attention  to  the  reduced  disarmament 
staff  of  the  State  Department,  the  ap- 
parent reduced  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  realize  some  prog- 
ress on  arms  control,  and  the  lack  of 
U.S.  preparation  for  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations. His  subcommittee  called  for 
an  expanded  disarmament  effort  and 
the  creation  of  "special  advisory  groups 
of  nongovernmental  exjserts  who  are 
especially  knowledgeable  regarding  prob- 
lems related  to  disarmament." 

In  July  1959,  President  Eisenhower 
appointed  a  Committee — Joint  Disarma- 
ment Study — under  the  chairmanship 
of  Charles  A.  Coolldge.  a  Boston  lawyer, 
to  prepare  a  long-range  U.S.  disarma- 
ment plan  for  use  at  forthcoming  dis- 
armament negotiations.  The  Commit- 
tee's report  was  submitted  In  December 
1959.  The  report  was  never  made  pub- 
lic, but  the  administration  annoimced 
that  the  report  would  be  only  one  of  the 
"input"  items  for  the  new  U.S.  position. 
Meanwhile  plans  were  made  for  the 
convening  of  a  10 -nation  disarmament 
committee — 5  nations  from  each  side. 
Before  the  scheduled  date  of  the  con- 
ference, March  15.  1960,  the  United 
States  and  Its  Allies — Great  Britain, 
Prance,  Canada,  Italy— met  In  Washing- 
ton to  coordinate  their  disarmament 
positions.  Unfortunately,  the  United 
States  was  not  yet  ready  to  present  Its 
position,  and.  in  fact,  did  not  present  a 
plan  acceptable  to  Its  Allies  until  after 
the  Soviet  Union  broke  up  the  confer- 
ence by  walking  out  and  charging  the 
West  with  procrastination. 


A  number  of  nongovernmental  groups 
noted  the  TJB.  lack  of  preparedness  for 
disarmament  negotiations.  For  ex- 
ample, the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion, an  Independent,  nonpolltlcal  re- 
search establishment  maintained  jointly 
by  leaders  of  agriciilture,  business,  labor, 
and  the  professions.  Issued  a  rejxjrt  on 
the  subject  In  mid-1960.  Its  committee 
on  security  through  arms  control,  com- 
posed of  experts  from  the  many  scientific 
and  technical  areas  concerned  with  arms 
control,  concluded  in  Its  report  on 
"Strengthening  the  Goveriunent  for 
Arms  Control"  that  "the  only  continuous 
features  of  our  efforts  In  the  disarma- 
ment field  have  been  a  lack  of  continuity 
in  top  personnel  and  paucity  of  planning 
and  research  efforts."  It  recommended 
that  "we  should  proceed  now  to 
strengthen  the  Government's  capability 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  arms  con- 
trol vigorously,  dynamically,  and  con- 
tinuously." 

On  March  7,  1960,  then  Senator  John 
F.  Kennedy,  in  a  speech  at  tiie  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire,  called  for 
the  creation  of  an  Arms  Control  Re- 
search Institute  designed  to  alleviate  the 
glaring  omissions  in  our  preparation  for 
peace  and  disarmament.  Said  Senator 
Kennedy : 

Peace  like  war  has  become  tremendously 
complicated  and  technological.  •  •  •  Re- 
search can  give  us  the  vitally  Important 
knowledge  which  we  must  have  If  we  are 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  effective  control  of 
today's  vast  and  complex  weapons  systems. 

Later,  the  Senator  Introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Senate  to  establish  such  an  agen- 
cy, but  it  was  never  acted  upon. 

Following  Senator  Kennedy's  speech 
in  New  Hampshire,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Disarmament  Subcommittee,  in 
a  major  speech  In  the  Senate,  offered 
a  disarmament  policy  for  all  Americans. 
He  noted: 

No  single  agency  has  been  given  the  re- 
sponsibility or  the  means  or  funds  to  do  an 
adequate  job  of  studying  the  control  prob- 
lem. Today  at  least  six  Government  agen- 
cies are  Involved  in  and  concerned  with  the 
technical  problems  connected  with  the  con- 
trolled cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
There  is  no  one  agency  or  person  to  co- 
ordinate this  research  or  to  see  that  de- 
cisions are  made. 

On  September  9,  1960,  President 
Eisenhower  established  in  the  State  De- 
partment the  U.S.  Disarmament  Ad- 
ministration to  develop  and  coordinate 
UJ3.  policies  and  activities  In  the  field 
of  arms  limitation  and  control.  The 
agency  currently  has  a  staff  of  about  85 
and  a  budget  of  about  $600,000.  It  Is 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  existing  U.S.  Disarmament  Admin- 
istration, while  a  step  forward,  has  sig- 
nificant weaknesses.  As  a  special 
division  of  the  State  Department,  it  does 
not  have  direct  access  to  the  President. 
It  does  not  sit  in  on  National  Security 
Council  meetings  where  disarmament  is 
discussed.  It  does  not  have  the  status 
within  the  Government  to  deal  directly 
with  the  heads  of  other  agencies  on 
disarmament  policy  formulation.  It 
does  not  have  the  research  staff  that  is 
needed  to  Investigate  and  study  the 
problems  of  inspections  and  control,  and 
all  the  other  political,  technical,  legal. 
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economic  aspects  of  a  disarmament  pro- 
gram. 

On  January  30.  1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy, in  his  state  of  the  Union  address 
said: 

I  have  already  taken  steps  to  coordinate 
and  expand  our  diaarmament  effort — to  In- 
crease our  programs  of  research  and  study — 
and  to  make  arms  control  a  central  goal  of 
our  national  policy  under  my  direction.  We 
miist  make  certain  that  our  negotiators  are 
better  Informed  and  better  prepared — to  for- 
mulate workable  proposals  of  our  own  and 
to  make  sound  Judgments  about  the  pro- 
posals of  others. 

At  a  press  conference  on  March  1,  the 
President  said  he  had  discussed  with  his 
disarmament  adviser,  John  J.  McCloy. 
"the  setting  up  of  a  long-range  op>eration 
on  disarmament  and  nuclear  testing, 
and  we  are  now  considering  whether 
that  should  be  established  as  a  separate 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  or  in  the 
State  Department  with  permanent  per- 
sonnel and  a  budget  under  a  statutory 
act  by  the  Congress." 

In  a  SF>ecial  address  before  the  Con- 
gress on  May  25,  1961,  the  President 
noted: 

We  are  determined  to  keep  disarmament 
high  on  our  agenda;  to  make  an  Intensified 
effort  to  develop  acceptable  political  and 
technical  alternatives  to  the  present  arms 
race.  To  this  end,  I  shall  send  to  the  Con- 
gress a  measure  to  establish  a  strengthened 
and  enlarged  Disarmament  Agency. 

On  June  29,  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  draft  of  legislation  for  the 
establishment  of  a  U.S.  Disarmament 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security.  A 
bill  to  establish  such  an  agency  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate — S.  2180 — on 
June  29.  1961,  by  Senator  Hubert  H. 
HtTMPHREY.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  co- 
sponsored  by  11  other  Senators  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Bills  were  similarly  introduced  in  the 
House  on  the  same  date.  The  basic 
House  bill  is  H  Jl.  7936.  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Thomas 
E.  Morgan,  and  identical  bills  were  in- 
troduced by  51  other  Representatives. 
The  House  bills  were  referred  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Why  does  the  United  States  need  a 
new  Disarmament  Agency? 

Mr.  Chairman,  U.S.  disarmament  ef- 
forts in  the  past  have  suffered  from  lack 
of  expert  advice,  lack  of  research  sup- 
port, lack  of  adequate  preparation,  and 
lack  of  coordination.  If  "the  creation  of 
an  orderly  world  where  disarmament  will 
be  possible."  as  President  Kennedy  puts 
it,  is  to  be  a  major  national  U.S.  goal, 
disarmament  cannot  be  treated  half- 
heartedly as  a  part-time  job.  It  can- 
not be  buried  deep  in  existing  Govern- 
ment agencies,  to  be  hauled  out  from 
time  to  time  when  the  international 
climate  suddenly  seems  favorable.  It  re- 
quires continuing  strong  leadership  at 
the  highest  level  of  Government,  imagi- 
native thinking,  resources  to  prepare  for 
peace  comparable  to  the  resources  that 
we  throw  into  our  defense  efforts.  The 
proposed  Agency  would  provide  the  cen- 
ter for  U.S.  disarmament  efforts  on  a 
full-time  basis  at  a  high  governmental 
leveL 


Why  should  the  United  States  pursue 
disarmament?  As  President  Kennedy 
pointed  out  in  his  inaugural  address: 

Man  boids  in  his  mortal  hAnds  the  power 
to  abollab  all  forms  of  human  life.  •   •   • 

In  the  current  arms  race,  both  sides 
have  such  fantastic  and  powerful  weap- 
ons— and  more  are  being  added  almost 
daily — that  military  plamiers  are  able 
to  talk,  not  just  of  wiping  out  popula- 
tions with  an  initial  blow,  but  of  having 
enough  weapons  to  wipe  out  countries 
several  times  over.  As  the  arms  race 
continues  and  weapons  systems  become 
more  and  more  complex,  the  danger 
arises — apart  from  any  deliberate,  cal- 
culated attack — that  an  accidental,  mis- 
placed finger  on  a  missile-launching 
button  could  start  a  war  that  no  one 
wants.  Responsible  nations  cannot  sit 
back  and  wait  for  inevitable  nuclear  ca- 
tastrophe. They  must  seize  every  op- 
portunity, take  every  step,  prepare  for 
any  opening  that  might  lead  to  world 
peace.  The  United  States  cannot  sit 
back  and  hope  for  peace;  it  must  work 
for  peace.  The  proposed  Agency  would 
be  a  concrete  expression  of  purpose  by 
the  U.S.  Government  to  examine  every 
route  conceivable  to  peace. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  establish  a  new 
Disarmament  Agency  while  internation- 
al tensions  such  as  the  Berlin  crisis  pro- 
voke an  arms  buildup? 

Obviously,  prospects  for  peace  or  dis- 
armament are  not  bright  in  times  of 
tensions.  The  United  States  must  be 
ready  for  any  military  emergency,  but  it 
must  also  be  prepared  for  any  break- 
through on  the  peace  front,  too.  In  his 
May  25  message  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  noted: 

Our  arms  do  not  prepare  for  war.  They 
are  efforts  to  discourage  and  resist  the  ad- 
ventures of  others  that  could  end  In  war. 
That  is  why  it  is  consistent  with  these  ef- 
forts that  we  continue  to  press  for  properly 
safeguarded   disarmament  measures. 

Is  the  control  of  weapons  the  main  ob- 
jective of  a  disarmament  program? 

The  disarmament  program  is  not  only 
concerned  with  ways  and  means  of  con- 
trolling and  limiting  armaments.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  treating  disarma- 
ment in  a  vacuum.  It  is  part  of  an  over- 
all peace  program.  Disarmament  goes 
hand-in-hand  with  all  the  other  efforts 
to  achieve  international  order.  Its  di- 
rector would  sit  in  on  National  Security 
Council  meetings  where  matters  of  dis- 
armament and  related  subjects  are  be- 
ing discussed. 

How  does  the  proposed  Agency  differ 
from  previous  U.S.  disarmament  organ- 
izations? 

The  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  for 
World  Peace  and  Security  would  be  the 
first  U.S.  agency  dealing  with  disarma- 
ment to  be  given  statutory  status;  that 
is.  made  permanent  by  legislative  act  of 
the  Congress.  It  would  have  its  own 
budget  and  it  would  defend  its  request 
for  appropriations  before  the  Congress. 
The  proposed  Agency  would  have  its  own 
personnel.  Employees  of  the  Agency 
would  not  be  subjected  to  transfer  to 
jobs  outside  the  A2:ency.  The  Agency 
would  be  able  to  recruit  Its  own  spe- 
cialists, its  own  scientific  and  technical 
personnel  to  research  the  technical,  po- 


litical, economic,  and  legal  problems  in- 
volved in  disarmament.  Most  important, 
the  proposed  Agency  would  have  its  own 
special  status,  not  as  a  division  or  bureau 
or  office  of  some  other  Government 
agency. 

How  does  the  proposed  Agency  com- 
pare to  efforts  of  other  governments? 

The  new  Agency  would  be  the  first 
comparable  Agency  at  this  level  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  world.  It  would  put  the 
United  States  in  the  forefront  of  the 
peacemakers. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  legislation 
establishing  a  U5.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  the  bill  before  us  and  hope  that 
it  will  soon  become  law. 

In  times  of  crisis,  when  the  threat  of 
nuclear  holocaust  hangs  over  us  and  our 
efforts  are  directed  to  countering  Com- 
munist threr  ts  and  aggressions  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
we  sometimes  tend  to  lose  sight  of  our 
primary  purpose  and  goal  In  foreign 
policy:  the  establishment  of  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace. 

It  becomes  difficult  to  look  beyond  the 
reality  of  a  world  which  today  is  locked 
in  conflict  to  the  time  when  mankind 
will  finally  abandon  terror  and  strife  as 
a  means  of  imposing  his  will  upon  others. 
Yet  however  difficult  and  far  away  it 
may  be.  this  is  our  goal — and  it  can  only 
be  achieved  if  it  is  pursued. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  inconsistent 
for  the  United  States  to  maintain  and 
bolster  its  Military  Establishment  on  one 
hand  while  creating  an  agency  for  dis- 
armament with  the  other.  This  reason- 
ing has  little  merit.  We  are  all  in  agree- 
ment that  wise  policy  requires  us  to 
maintain  a  military  force  sufficient  to 
deter  or  meet  aggression  wherever  It  may 
occur.  But  this  Is  not  to  say  that  this 
is  the  only  policy  which  can  or  should 
be  followed.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
more  dangerous  the  military  situation 
confronting  us.  the  more  necessary  it  Is 
to  create  conditions  under  which  nations 
can  safely  reduce  their  armaments  and 
thereby  alleviate  the  dangers  inherent  in 
an  uncontrolled  arms  race. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we  have  been 
engaged  in  disarmament  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  and  that  these  talks  have  been 
paralyzed  by  Soviet  intransigence.  The 
same  tragic  pattern  exists  with  respect 
to  nuclear  testing.  But  we  live  in  a 
changing  world.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  who 
can  foretell  with  any  certainty  what 
Soviet  attitudes  may  be  tomorrow?  Our 
responsibility  is  to  work  unstlntingly 
toward  a  realistic  and  workable  program 
to  control  and  reduce  nuclear  arms. 
This  calls  for  the  coordinated  applica- 
tion of  our  knowledge,  research,  imag- 
ination, energy,  and  resources  through  a 
highly  competent  Arms  Control  Agency. 

By  adopting  the  bill  before  us,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  can  take  a  positive  step 
toward  disarmament  and  arms  control, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  can  prove  to 
watchful  nations  In  every  part  of  the 
world  our  sincere  desire  to  achieve  a 
lasting  peace.  This  will  be  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  terror  tactics  now  being 
employed  bj  the  Soviet  Union  over 
BerUn. 
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H.R.  9118  establishes  a  semiautono- 
mous  US.  Arms  Control  Agency  to  have 
primary  responsibility  in  dealing  with 
policies,  problems,  and  efforts  to  reduce 
and  control  armaments  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  Director  of  the 
Agency  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  isith  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  He  would  be  the  principal 
adviser  to  the  President  on  disarmament 
and  would  work  imder  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President 
in  coordinating  U.S.  disarmament  activ- 
iUes. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the 
Agency  \b  a  continuing  program  of 
research  on  such  subjects  as  nuclear 
disarmament  proposals,  structure  of  in- 
ternational control  organizations,  tech- 
niques for  control  of  conventional  forces 
and  monitoring  nuclear  weapons  systems 
to  avoid  war  by  accident,  methods  of 
preventing  surprise  attacks,  and  related 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  real 
effort  to  coordinate  the  policies  and 
activities  of  our  country  which  relate  to 
control  and  disarmament.  I  feel  strong- 
ly that  It  deserves  the  overwhelming 
support  of  this  body. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  sup]x>rt  of  H.R.  9118.  to  establish  a 
U.8,  Arms  Control  Agency.  As  the 
sponsor  of  a  similar  bill.  I  have  long  be- 
lieved that  the  creation  of  such  an 
agency  is  imperative  if  the  United  States 
i£  to  achieve  its  fundamental  objectives. 

The  severe  crises  of  the  immediate 
present  miist  not  obscure  the  long-term 
needs  of  this  Nation  in  its  basic  pursuit 
of  peace  and  freedom.  Neither  the 
Berlin  situation,  nor  the  promised  Rus- 
sian Intransigence  at  the  VH..  nor 
whatever  new  crises  may  be  forthcom- 
ing, must  be  allowed  to  dissuade  us  from 
establishing  the  machinery  which  we 
must  have  if  we  are  to  be  prepared  to 
make  intelligent  decisions  in  the  fleld 
of  arms  control  in  the  years  to  come. 

Those  of  iis  who  introduced  legisla- 
tion for  such  an  agency  did  so  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  We  were  convinced  that 
only  this  program  could  provide  us  with 
the  necessary  research,  the  necessary 
study,  and  the  necessary  independence 
of  thought  which  would  permit  the 
United  States  to  seize  the  initiative  with 
sound,  realistic  proposals  In  this  most 
critical  of  all  fields.  These  reasons  are 
as  valid  today  as  they  ever  were.  The 
gap  which  has  existed  in  U.S.  arms  con- 
trol policy  will  continue  to  exist  so  long 
as  we  fail  to  establish  the  kind  of  ma- 
chinery contemplated  by  the  measure 
before  us  today. 

The  Soviet  resumption  of  atmospheric 
tests,  and  their  apparent  cynical  du- 
plicity at  Geneva,  do  not  indeed  provide 
the  kind  of  climate  we  might  like  for  a 
debate  on  this  proposal.  They  certainly 
do  not  encourage  optimism  about  the 
chances  of  any  kind  of  disarmament 
agreement  in  the  near  future.  But  I 
believe  that  the  current  state  of  world 
tensions,  the  terror  which  exists  in  the 
heart  of  every  citizen  in  every  nation, 
should  if  anything  only  spur  us  to  give 
this  bill  our  full  approval.  Surely  we 
must  support  a  measure  which  promises 
to  strengthen  our  country's  hand  in  its 
basic   objective   of  achieving   at   some 


point  in  the  future  a  meaningful  control 
of  arms  and  a  meaningful  peace. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  not  a  Member  of  thlB 
House  who  does  not  agree  that  we  should 
explore  every  avenue  which  may  lead  to 
world  peace.  Certainly  the  day  when 
fear  of  nuclear  war  ends  is  the  dream 
of  sdl  our  citizens. 

We  owe  our  efforts  to  this  end,  and 
even  more,  to  the  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens who  would  die  in  a  nuclear  war. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned 
over  provisions  of  this  bill  now  before 
the  House,  which  would  set  up  a  separate 
agency  which  would  in  effect  take  over 
the  traditional  fimction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  To  say  that  the  people  I  repre- 
sent are  concerned  over  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  bill  would  be  a  mild  under- 
statement. And  In  my  opinion,  after 
studjring  this  bill,  they  have  reason  for 
such  concern.  In  my  opinion,  creating 
such  an  agency  is  but  driving  a  wedge 
between  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  delicate  balance  of  for- 
eign policy  at  a  time  when  we  need 
cohesion  and  strength. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since 
1946.  our  efforts  within  the  field  of  dis- 
armament negotiations  have  been  con- 
ducted within  the  authority  and  the 
framework  of  the  Department  of  State, 
which  in  turn  is  fully  responsible  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress.  I  cannot 
see  the  need  to  change  this  now,  for  in 
my  opinion,  the  U.S.  Disarmament  Ad- 
ministration created  by  former  Presi- 
dent Dwight  Eisenhower  is  well  able  to 
function  in  this  field. 

Furthermore,  in  my  opinion,  passage 
of  such  a  bill  by  Congress  could  well 
be  interpreted  across  the  world  as  a  sign 
of  weakness,  a  sign  that  we  are  pre- 
paring to  capitulate  on  all  fronts  across 
the  world  in  face  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. This,  at  a  time  when  we  should 
be  strengthening  our  defenses  in  the 
face  of  possible  armed  conflict  with  the 
Communist  conspiracy,  is  unthinkable 
to  me  and  I  would  class  it  a  grave  tacti- 
cal error. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ramifications  of 
this  bill  cannot  be  accurately  gaged  by 
the  Members  of  this  House  at  this  time. 

There  is  no  need  for  haste  in  passage 
of  this  bill.  Certainly  it  does  not 
strengthen  our  bargaining  position  on 
Berlin,  on  Laos,  or  Red  China,  or  the 
other  pressure  points  of  Communist 
penetration.  In  fact,  if  it  accomplishes 
ansrthing,  it  tends  to  weaken  our  posi- 
tion. History  has  taught  us  that  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Communists,  you  must 
negotiate  from  strength,  not  weakness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  need  for 
passage  of  this  measure  to  create  a  Dis- 
armament Agency,  then  the  need  will 
still  be  with  us  in  January.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
opposing  this  measure,  for  I  am  con- 
vinced that  these  functions  should  be 
conducted  within  the  Department  of 
State  by  personnel  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  President. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chsdrman,  even  as  we  discuss  this  bill  to 
create  a  Disarmament  Agency,  the  after- 
noon newspapers  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington    carry    banner    headlines: 


"President  Orders  Two  More  Divisions 
to  Active  Duty."  ITiere  is  turmoil  in  the 
Congo,  and  the  Russians  carry  out  their 
13th  atomic  test  explosion.  In  the  third 
paragraph  of  the  report  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  ac- 
companies this  bill  there  appeai-s  this 
statement: 

At  the  same  time  we  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
arm when  such  a  course  wiU  endanger  our 
security. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  sheer  hypocrisy  on 
our  part  to  pass  a  bill  creating  a  Disar- 
mament Agency  when  literally  in  the 
same  breath  we  concede  that  disarma- 
ment in  the  light  of  present  world  condi- 
tions is  not  only  unthinkable  but  would 
be  suicidal?  I  firmly  believe  that  were 
it  not  for  our  nuclear  deterrent  strength 
Russian  bombs  and  rockets  would  long 
ago  have  rained  down  upon  our  cities  to 
bludgeon  us  into  submission. 

Some  Members  may  say  we  must  take 
this  action  to  convince  the  world  and 
particularly  the  so-called  neutral  nations 
that  America  wants  peace.  This  is  the 
most  specious  argimient  of  all.  America 
has  poured  out  the  blood  of  its  young 
manhood  and  also  its  material  resources 
for  peace.  We  have  dispensed  over  $100 
billion  to  more  than  100  nations  to  show 
our  concern  for  humanity.  Running 
through  all  of  the  testimony  taken  at  the 
hearings  conducted  on  this  bill  was  the 
wholly  unwarranted  and  at  times  almost 
abject  suggestion  that  America  has  not 
done  enough  to  show  its  desire  for  world 
peace,  and  that  this  bill  will  somehow 
convince  our  people  and  the  peoples  of 
the  world  that  America  really  does  want 
peace  and  world  disarmament. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reject  that  suggestion 
completely.  America,  down  through  the 
course  of  its  history,  has  time  and  time 
again  demonstrated  its  sincere  desire  for 
peace. 

Our  negotiator  at  Geneva  attended 
almost  400  separate  negotiating  sessions 
at  Geneva  in  attempting  to  get  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  The  apocryphal  story 
is  told  that  after  Mr.  Tsaparin,  the  Rus- 
sian counterpart  of  our  own  Arthur 
Dean,  had  concluded  the  series  of  399 
talks,  he  said  to  another  Russian: 

We  now  have  enough. 

He  was  then  asked : 

Do  you  mean  enough  talks? 

It  is  said  that  his  reply  was: 

No,  I  mean  that  we  now  have  enough  atom 
bombs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  deep  yearn- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  for  peace 
and  world  understanding.  But  we  do 
not  want  a  Communist  peace.  We  do 
not  want  a  "peace  of  the  tomb."  This 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  had  the  support 
of  many  sincere  people,  particularly 
among  our  church  groups.  But  as  the 
great  evangelist.  Billy  Graham,  has  been 
telling  us  almost  nightly  on  the  telecasts 
of  his  Philadelphia  crusade,  we  are  Uving 
in  a  sin-sick  world.  Until  the  cancer  of 
atheistic,  materialistic  communism  has 
been  excised  from  the  body  of  our  world 
community,  there  will  be  no  real  peace. 
Until  men  everywhere  accept  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Master  rather  than  the  dia- 
bolical and  cunning  lies  spewed  from  the 
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mouths  of  men  like  Lenin,  Stalin,  and 
Khrxishchev  there  will  not  be  peace.  We 
should  not  delude  ourselves;  we  should 
not  attempt  to  delude  others  with  the 
thought  that  the  creation  of  a  new  Gov- 
ernment agency  dedicated  to  disarma- 
ment can  succeed  imtil  these  other  con- 
ditions have  been  met. 

I  do  not  attack  the  sincerity  of  the  able 
men  who  support  this  bill.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  take  what  is  probably  the 
politically  unpopular  position  that  this 
move  is  ill  timed.  I  pray  God  that  the 
day  will  come  when  we  can  disarm. 
That  day.  however,  will  only  come  when 
the  hearts  of  men  have  changed,  and 
when  as  a  result  there  has  been  a  polit- 
ical settlement  of  the  grave  international 
issues  now  outstanding. 

I  voted  for  the  Peace  Corps,  albeit 
with  grave  misgivings,  for  one  reason.  It 
was  specifically  stated  that  these  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  would  be  enabled  and 
permitted  to  work  with  volunteer  re- 
ligious organizations  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  to  bring  the  ideals  of  our 
Western  world  with  its  Judeo-Christian 
tradition  to  the  peoples  of  uncommitted 
nations.  I  believe  in  a  people-to-people 
exchange  where  an  effort  is  made  to  ex- 
port our  American  and  Christian  ideals. 
This  is  one  way  that  we.  and  our  young 
people  in  particular,  can  work  for  the 
cause  of  peace.  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
at  the  failure  of  people  in  some  of  these 
emerging  nations  to  really  understand 
our  American  way  of  life  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  Nation  was  estab- 
lished. Perhaps  through  a  Peace  Corps 
we  can  clear  away  some  of  the  fog  of 
suspicion  and  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  people  of  whom  I  speak  will  under- 
stand our  actions  in  establishing  a  Dis- 
armament Agency.  They  will  either  in- 
terpret it  as  blatant  propaganda  or  utter 
hjrpocrisy  in  view  of  our  current  $47 
billion  arms  budget  or  what  would  be 
even  worse,  they  may  interpret  it  as  a 
weakening  of  our  resolve  and  courage  to 
stand  up  to  the  crude  assaults  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  can  certainly  ill  af- 
ford either  misinterpretation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  after  sober  reflection  and  thought 
I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  support 
this  bUl. 

FACING  BOTH  WATS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  we  have  before  us,  H.R. 
9118.  a  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency. 

During  the  past  few  months,  we  have 
appropriated  almost  $5  billion  for  arma- 
ment, ways  and  things  to  make  ourselves 
strong. 

It  is  conceded  by  most  people,  thai  fol- 
lowing a  previous  war,  we  started  Russia 
on  her  way  to  become  a  powerful,  pro- 
ductive nation.  We  have  continued  to 
burden  our  taxpayers  to  make  Russia 
and  her  Communist  satellites  strong, 
both  economically  and  from  a  mihtary 
standpoint. 

For  some  time,  we  spent  $41  million  a 
year  to  arm  Laos,  and  we  continued  that 
pwlicy,  even  though  we  knew  Laos  would 
not  support  us  if  war  came. 

Just  how  long  will  we  continue  to 
strengthen  our  potential  enemies,  help 


them  to  improve  their  competitive  eco- 
nomic position? 

Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
September  23,  permit  me  to  read  an 
editorial : 

We  Talk  Touch  but  Step  Up  Sales  to  the 
Red  Empike 

At  the  height  of  the  latest  manifestation 
of  the  Berlin  crisis  the  Associated  Press  sent 
out  from  Washington  a  news  story  by  Frank 
Cormier  in  which  It  was  ctated  that  "the 
volume  of  American  goods  licensed  for  ship- 
ment to  Communist  countries  Increased  by 
more  than  800  percent  In  the  3  weeks  fol- 
lowing President  Kennedy's  address  to  the 
Nation  on  Berlin."  Although  the  Battle  Act 
Is  supposed  to  prohibit  export  to  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries  of  goods  calculated  to  increase 
their  warmaklng  potential,  goods  which  may 
be  legally  licensed  for  export  Included  rub- 
ber, Industrial  Instruments,  chemicals,  rail 
equipment,  and  carbon  black.  Earlier  this 
year  the  severest  pressure  by  Senator  Thomas 
J.  DooD,  of  Connecticut,  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent Issue  of  an  export  license  for  ball-bear- 
Ing-maklng  machines  considered  essential 
for  the  Soviet  missile  program  and  unobtain- 
able elsewhere. 

One  piece  of  leverage  that  might  have  been 
used  to  retaliate  against  Khrushchev's 
squeeze  on  Berlin  was  a  crackdown  on  this 
trade.  It  was  not  used.  The  loosening  of 
restrictions  upon  trade  with  Conununlst 
countries,  which  had  been  going  on  steadily 
under  the  New  Frontier  and  earlier,  was 
supposed  to  help  "reduce  tensions"  and 
create  a  saner  attitude  in  the  Communist 
countries  by  promoting  their  economic  well- 
being.  Such  hopes  were  based  on  a  com- 
pletely false  analysis  of  Communist  objec- 
tives and  methods.  As  Senator  Dodd  pointed 
out  In  the  Senate  during  debate  on  one 
of  the  proposals  to  ease  tensions.  "When  we 
aid  a  Communist  government  anywhere  we 
are  aiding  an  avowed  enemy  and  at  the  same 
time  depriving  our  friends  and  allies  of 
assistance  which  could  otherwise  have  gone 
to  them." 

The  easlng-tenslons  fallacy  died  hard,  for 
right  In  the  middle  of  the  Berlin  crisis  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges  urged 
reporters  to  treat  the  subject  with  care  be- 
cause "we  must  keep  flexible  the  whole 
question  of  relationships."  The  relation- 
ships. It  is  to  be  assumed,  are  those  with  the 
British,  who.  while  not  so  concerned  as  we 
are  with  the  relaxation  of  tensions,  are  very 
much  concerned  with  trade.  Secretary 
Hedges  said  later  at  a  press  conference  that 
the  figures  bad  been  exaggerated  and  that 
his  Department  was  "leaning  over  back- 
ward" to  prevent  war  materials  from  being 
sent  to  Communist  countries.  He  added  that 
our  allies  were  sending  the  Reds  much  more 
stuff  than  we  were.  Nevertheless  It  would 
appear  that  the  law  needs  stiffening. 

If  the  administration  is  moving  behind 
the  scenes  to  discourage  shipments  from  this 
country  and  to  persuade  the  British  and 
other  allied  traders  that  there  Isn't  much 
sense  In  supplying  the  Communist  grave- 
digger  with  spades  for  burying  us.  that  is 
welcome  news  Indeed.  In  any  event  atten- 
tion might  be  given  to  the  views  on  this 
subject  of  the  present  Attorney  General. 
Robert  P.  Kennedy.  When  he  was  counsel 
for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Permanent 
Investigations,  Mr.  Kennedy  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times  (Mar.  13,  1956)  in 
which  he  cited  a  long  list  of  machines,  metals, 
and  other  Items  which,  he  charged,  had  been 
downgraded  to  permit  their  export  to  Com- 
munist countries.  He  conceded  that  this 
trade  might  be  profitable  to  those  engaged 
In  it,  but  added:  "The  profits  that  came 
from  the  sale  of  scrap  steel  to  Japan  were 
undoubtedly  economically  helpful  to  some 
of  our  citizens.  The  lives  that  that  eco- 
nomically  profitable   trade   cost  the  United 


States  during  the  1940's  should  have  taught 
our  allies  and  ourselves  a  lesson." 
So  It  should. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret that  I  must  oppose  H.R.  9118,  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency. 

I  use  the  word  'regret"  because  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  desire  for  peace  and 
reduction  of  armaments,  and  a  vote 
against  the  bill  might  be  Interpreted  by 
the  unthinking  as  a  vote  in  favor  of  war 
and  against  peace. 

My  opposition  to  the  bill  is  that  it  is 
completely  unnecessary.  There  already 
exists  adequate  authority  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  and, 
specifically,  in  the  Department  of  State, 
for  the  conduct  of  research,  planning, 
and  negotiation  working  toward  inter- 
national bilateral  and  multilateral 
treaties  providing  for  the  limitation  of 
armaments.  The  chsdrman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  during  debate 
conceded  that  all  of  the  functions  of 
the  proposed  new  Agency  could  pres- 
ently be  performed  by  the  US.  Disarma- 
ment Agency  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

That  is  where  these  functions  should 
be  performed. 

If  the  personnel  of  the  existing  Agency 
is  insuflBcient.  or  if  the  funds  for  these 
punx)ses  are  insufOcient.  all  the  admin- 
istration has  to  do  is  to  ask  for  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  strengthen  the 
Agency. 

Not  only  is  the  establishment  of  a 
new  independent  Agency  outside  the 
State  Department  unnecessary  but,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  harmful. 

It  will  further  weaken  the  State  De- 
partment when  it  desperately  needs  to  be 
strengthened.  It  will  fragment  and  dif- 
fuse the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations 
when  the  need  is  for  a  clearer  and  more 
definite  pinpointing  of  responsibility  in 
the  arm  of  our  Government  responsible 
for  conducting  our  relations  with  foreign 
governments. 

Mr.  Chairmafi.  my  belief  that  the 
State  Department  needs  to  be  strength- 
ened is  one  of  long  standing.  During 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  I  vigor- 
ously opposed  two  reorganization  plans 
in  1953  which  removed  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  certain  functions  pre- 
viously vested  in  the  Department,  and 
created  new  autonomous,  independent 
agencies  with  only  nebulous,  if  any. 
supervision  and  control  remaining  in  the 
Department  of  State.  I  refer  to  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  7  creating  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration  and  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  8.  which  removed 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  from  the 
Department  of  State  and  gave  it  inde- 
pendent status. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  significant  that  my 
position  with  respect  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  7  has  been  vindicated.  After  a 
few  years'  experience  with  the  autono- 
mous foreign  aid  agency,  it  was  returned 
to  the  Department  of  State.  I  have  long 
urged  that  the  same  return  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  be  taken  with  respect 
to  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Because  I  believe  H.R.  9118  moves  in 
exactly  the  wrong  direction  by  splitting 
off  from  the  State  Department  one  of  the 
most  important  of  its  responsibilities  in 
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the  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  and  for 
that  reason  would  impede  rather  than 
promote  progress  toward  disarmament 
and  peace,  I  feel  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled, 

TITLX    I — BHOrr   tlTLE,    PtJKPOSE,   AND 
DEnBTTriONS 

Short  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Arms  Control  Act". 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  this 
legislation  which  would  create  an  Arms 
Control  Agency.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
for  using  the  words  "arms  control" 
rather  than  the  word  "disarmament." 
Extreme  solutions  In  this  awful  field  of 
disarmament  are  impossible  Utopias  as 
we  face  the  world  conditions  of  today, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  make  cynical 
feints  to  take  the  eyes  of  the  world  off 
the  terrible  probleaus  Involved  in  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Surely  the  dream  of 
all  of  us  Is  to  come  to  that  day  when  we 
can  have  disarmament.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  end  desired  result  of  arms 
control.  In  my  opinion,  however,  to  use 
the  word  "disarmament"  in  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  wUl  do  more  damage 
than  good  at  the  present  time.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  complete  disarmament 
would  increase  rather  than  decrease  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  war.  If  we  were  to 
use  the  word  "disarmament,"  it  would 
make  our  people  believe  that  we  arc  re- 
turning to  a  state  of  mind  that  we  had 
after  World  War  I,  when  we  sank  our 
Navy.  They  would  recall  the  rapid  de- 
mobilization of  our  vast  military  forces, 
the  most  powerful  that  the  world  had 
ever  seen,  after  World  War  n,  while  the 
aggressor  rebuilt  his  military  strength. 

If  we  use  the  word  "disarmament"  the 
neutral  and  emerging  nations  will  show 
us  less  respect  than  they  do  now.  Let 
us  remember  delegates  at  the  recent 
Belgrade  Conference  expressed  a  greater 
respect  for  the  bully  than  for  the  modest 
man — a  faint  appreciation  for  the  forces 
of  light,  but  an  obsequious  demeanor  to- 
ward the  protagonists  of  darkness.  As 
further  evidence  of  the  greater  respect 
that  some  of  the  so-called  neutral  and 
emerging  nations  have  for  the  bully 
than  they  have  for  the  modest  man.  let 
us  consider  the  dally  talk  of  many  of 
the  representatives  of  these  nations. 
They  talk  in  mumbo- jumbo  when  they 
speak  of  the  colonialism  of  the  Com- 
munists: Russia's  seizure  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Ger- 
many; and  Red  China's  merciless  ag- 
gression in  North  Korea,  Tibet,  and  other 
vast  areas  of  Asia.  But  they  talk  pre- 
cisely— and  In  articulate  fashion  when 
they  speak  of  the  colonialism  of  our 
allies — a  colonialism  which  is  today  a 
dead  Issue. 

They    talk    in    mumbo-Jumbo    when 
Russia  renews  atomic  testing  to  bully 


the  world;  but  they  talk  precisely  and  In 
articulate  manner  when  they  urge  our 
abandonment  of  Berlin  to  Insure  peace, 
as  the  Russians  visualize  peace. 

They  talk  in  mimibo -jumbo  when 
cannibals  of  their  own  nations  actually 
eat  the  nationals  of  our  allies;  but  they 
speak  so  eloquently  in  criticism  of  our 
law  ofllcers  who  insist  that  their  diplo- 
mats obey  the  laws  of  our  land. 

If  we  use  the  words  "arms  control" 
this  expression  will  make  the  emerging 
nations  understand  that  we  are  not  ab- 
dicating to  the  enemy.  We  do  not  want 
the  emerging  nations  to  think  we  are 
giving  up  our  armament  while  the  ad- 
versary continues  to  build  up  his  mili- 
tary power.  We  should  impress  upon 
the  so-called  neutrals  and  the  emerging 
nations  that  America  is  determined  to 
remain  strong  enough  to  defend  our 
freedom,  but  that  we  are  earnestly  dedi- 
cated to  the  task  of  arms  control  and 
we  fervently  hope  that  this  will  even- 
tually lead  to  disarmament. 

If  we  use  the  word  "disarmament" 
the  Russian  tyrants  would  gloat  in  an- 
ticipation of  what  they  would  see  as  a 
softness  on  our  part.  They  pervert  the 
idea  of  disarmament,  and  their  concep- 
tion of  the  word  is  a  program  which 
permits  Russia  to  continue  building  her 
military  power,  while  the  free  world  be- 
comes defenseless.  Let  us  not  make  the 
mistake  of  having  a  noble  Ideal  misun- 
derstood. Let  us  not  give  that  which  Is 
holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  our 
pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample 
them  under  their  feet  and  turn  again 
and  rend  us. 

We  need  more  earnest,  dedicated,  and 
Intelligent  work  in  the  field  of  arms  con- 
trol. Since  1945,  when  the  first  atomic 
bomb  was  dropped,  we  have  presented 
to  the  world  seven  major  disarmament 
plans,  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  proposed 
eight.  Yet  during  this  time,  for  as  long 
as  a  year  at  a  time,  there  have  often  been 
foiu-  officials  or  less  in  the  entire  United 
States  working  full  time  on  the  problems 
of  arms  control. 

One  facet  of  the  future  that  should  re- 
ceive considerable  study  on  the  part  of 
an  Arms  Control  Agency  is  how  to  devise 
ways  and  means  for  us  to  Increase  the 
responsibilities  of  our  States,  and  reverse 
the  trend  toward  overwhelming  Federal 
concentration.  Recently  we  have  been 
exigrossed  with  the  so-called  problems  of 
Federal  aid  to  education.  In  my  opinion, 
we  should  be  thinking  about  how  we  can 
help  our  various  State  governments  to 
obtain  more  revenue  so  that  they  can 
better  solve  the  problems  of  education 
without  sending  the  revenue  first  to 
Washington  and  then  receiving  less  in 
return.  When  the  glorious  day  arrives 
when  we  can  look  forward  to  peace  again, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  ap- 
proximately $45  to  $50  billion  a  year 
that  we  now  spend  on  armaments?  I 
think  one  answer  is  to  permit  this  vast 
amoimt  of  money  to  remain  in  the  States 
so  that  they  can  build  their  schools;  so 
the  municipalities  and  States  can  build 
more  libraries,  hospitals,  parks,  and 
roads— so  that  they  can  do  for  them- 
selves the  jobs  that  are  so  essential. 
Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  suggested 
through  the  years  that  the  best  way  to 


help  with  our  problems  of  financing  edu- 
cation would  be  to  return  to  the  States 
a  certain  portion  of  ttie  Income  tax  col- 
lected, or  a  certain  portion  of  the  excise 
taxes  collected  In  the  States  with  the 
specific  proviso  that  these  moneys  be 
spent  for  education.  This,  I  believe,  is 
one  of  the  great  problems  that  an  Arms 
Control  Agency  should  consider. 

Yes,  let  us  study  every  possible  hon- 
orable avenue  for  arms  control.  Let  us 
never  lose  faith  in  the  noble  prophecy  of 
the  Prophet  Isaiah  who  said: 

They  shall  beat  their  swords  Into  plow- 
shares, and  their  spears  Into  prunlnghooks: 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion, neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 
(Isaiah  2:  4). 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  arise  in  opposition  to 
HJl.  9118. 

I  know  of  no  more  compelling  reason 
why  this  legislation  should  be  defeated 
than  is  found  in  the  opening  paragraph 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Yor- 
eign  Affairs  which  accompanies  this  bill: 

This  legislation,  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  UjS.  Arms  Control  Agency, 
does  not  reflect  any  intention  tiiat  the 
United  States  give  a  higher  priority  to  dis- 
armament than  to  defense,  or  that  we  in- 
tend to  disarm  in  the  face  of  the  military 
threat. 

The  fact  that  the  committee  finds  it 
necessary  or  expedient  to  preface  Its  ar- 
guments as  to  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion with  such  a  disclaimer  is,  in  my 
judgment,  all  the  reason  needed  to  de- 
feat it. 

I  wonder  if  the  supporters  of  this  bill 
and  the  authors  of  this  disclaimer  think 
Mr.  Khrushchev  is  going  to  read  it,  or, 
reading  it.  Is  going  to  believe  it. 

The  simple  truth,  of  course,  is  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  is  interested  in  only  one 
form  of  disarmament  and  that  for  his 
enemies  alone.  His  whole  aim  and  pur- 
pose is  the  spiritual  and  moral  disar- 
mament of  the  United  States  and  its 
people.  His  one  aim  is  to  paralyze  or  de- 
stroy our  will  to  resist.  His  one  aim  is  a 
campaign  of  terror,  of  nuclear  black- 
mail, of  alternate  smiles  and  scowls,  that 
will  frighten  and  confuse  us  into  the 
course  of  appeasement. 

In  addition  to  all  of  his  other  efforts 
to  this  end,  there  is  no  question  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  will  in  the  days  immediately 
ahead  use  these  same  tactics  to  capitalize 
on  the  death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold. 
Following  the  collapse  of  the  1960  sum- 
mit conference,  Khrushchev  reportedly 
referred  to  the  United  States  in  the  pres- 
ence of  satellite  and  foreign  correspond- 
ents in  these  vile  and  venomous  words: 
You  spit  in  their  faces  and  they  call  it  dew. 

Never  will  I  knowingly  contribute  to 
the  corroboration  of  this  contemptuous 
appraisal  of  the  American  people. 

I  do  not  propose,  in  the  face  of  his 
terroristic  threats  and  missile-rattling 
blackmail,  to  support  legislation  which  in 
the  remotest  way  gives  Khrushchev  the 
basis  of  believing  or  asserting  that  the 
United  States  Is  divided  in  its  purposes 
or  wavering  in  its  firmness. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Chairman: 

Brief  words,  when  action*  wait,  are  well; 
The  prompter's  hand  Is  on  the  bell; 
The  coming  heroes,   lovers,  kings, 
Are  Idly  lounging  In  the  wings; 
Behind  the  curtain's  mystic  fold 
The  glowing  future  lies  unrolled. 

— Francis  Bret  Harte. 

The  drama  is  global  tragedy,  and  the 
audience  is  humanity  as  a  whole.  The 
play  is  another  G6tterdammer\mg.  a 
twilight  of  the  gods.  What  heroes  will 
emerge  as  the  curtain  rises  and  the  play 
unfolds?  The  prompter  is  in  the  act  of 
pushing  the  button. 

Several  recent  books  discuss  the  role 
of  the  State  Department  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  called  power  diplomacy 
and  moral  diplomacy.  Essentially,  power 
diplomacy  is  an  assertion  like  this:  We 
deem  it  wise  or  expedient  to  do  a  cer- 
tain thing,  to  follow  a  certain  course; 
we  have  the  power,  military  or  economic, 
to  do  it;  therefore  we  will  do  it.  Moral 
diplomacy,  on  the  other  hand,  requires 
some  consideration  for  the  rights  and 
interests  of  other  people,  a  respect  for 
world  opinion.  Power  diplomacy  is 
available  only  to  the  stronger  nations. 
The  weaker  nations  must  rely  on  moral 
diplomacy,  unless  they  wish  to  take  the 
risk  of  annihilation. 

The  thesis  of  the  books  referred  to 
above  is  that  the  United  States  has  tried 
to  make  a  judicious  admixture  of  power 
diplomacy  and  moral  diplomacy.  In 
some  instances,  power  factors  prevailed; 
in  others,  moral  issues  gained  the  as- 
cendancy. Jefferson  prefaced  his  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  with  the  state- 
ment that  a  decent  respect  for  world 
opinion  demanded  some  moral  justifica- 
tion for  an  act  of  rebellion.  Monroe's 
doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  plain 
power  politics.  Monroe  said,  in  effect, 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  permit  any  Euro- 
pean nation  to  establish  itself  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  that  we  would 
fight  to  prevent  any  such  action. 

A  careful  survey  of  American  history 
indicates  that  during  the  19th  century 
we  have  usually  practiced  power  poli- 
tics, but  that  we  have  hesitated  to  apply 
power  until  we  could  rationalize  its 
use.  The  Civil  War  is  a  good  example. 
The  great  moral  issue  of  slavery  sum- 
moned the  Nation  to  arms  in  opposing 
camps.  Once  the  conflict  was  joined, 
F>ower  took  over.  Each  side  used  what- 
ever resources  it  could  command  to  ad- 
vance its  viewpoint.  The  war  itself,  and 
its  aftermath,  raised  a  whole  series  of 
questions  both  moral  and  constitutional 
which  remain  unanswered  a  himdred 
years  later.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Spanish -American  War.  a  question  arose 
as  to  what  disposition  to  make  of  the 
Philippines.  Power  politics  argued  that 
possession  of  the  Philippines  was  essen- 
tial to  the  advancement  of  American 
Interests  in  the  Far  East.  The  trouble 
was  to  find  sufficient  moral  grounds  on 
which  to  base  the  seizure  of  the  islands. 
The  administration  is  said  to  have  been 
convinced  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
Christianity  and  civilization  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  archipelago,  an  obligation 


insufficiently  acknowledged  by  the  for- 
mer Spanish  rulers.  So  the  Philippines 
were  conquered  and  held  for  many  years. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  instances 
to  demonstrate  that  European  nations — 
indeed,  all  great  powers,  ancient  and 
modem — imiformly  play  power  politics. 
The  difficulty  of  doing  otherwise  lies  in 
the  facts  of  life.  One  of  those  facts  is 
that  morality  itself  is  a  quite  indefinite 
concept.  There  is  no  code  of  morals 
which  is  imiversally  accepted  and  prac- 
ticed. We  like  to  think  that  as  people 
become  more  civilized  they  attach 
greater  importance  to  keeping  their 
pledged  word,  to  adjusting  their  differ- 
ences under  the  rules  of  reason,  to  ob- 
serving the  principles  of  honor  and  jus- 
tice in  all  their  dealings.  Unfortunately 
we  find  too  few  nations  inclined  to  be 
guided  by  such  ideals. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  United 
States  today  is  hampered  in  its  interna- 
tional relations  by  moral  considerations. 
In  the  last  half -century  we  have  built 
up  enormous  military  and  economic 
power.  But  uneasy  rumblings  of  con- 
science prevent  us  from  using  that  power 
in  situations  which  quite  plainly  and 
importantly  involve  our  national  inter- 
est. We  have  developed  and  produced 
an  atomic  weajwn  capable  of  unimagin- 
able destruction.  We  say  that  we  will 
use  that  weapon  only  after  attack  by  a 
similar  weapon.  Meanwhile,  we  fear, 
we  believe,  that  other  great  powers  are 
not  stirred  by  similar  qualms  of  con- 
science. We  realize,  too,  that  a  hostile 
attack  would  seriously  cripple  our  capa- 
bility to  retaliate.  A  successful  attack 
might  even  reduce  us  to  complete 
im  potency. 

Should  we,  then,  have  used  pwwer  di- 
plomacy in  Cuba  last  spring  as  we  did 
some  60  years  ago  under  circumstances 
less  provocative?  Should  we  anticipate 
onslaught  in  East  Germany  today? 
I  try  to  think  what  I,  as  an  in- 
dividual, would  do  if  I  were  con- 
fronted by  a  ruthless  enemy  both  able 
and  willing  to  accomplish  my  destruc- 
tion. With  no  help  in  sight,  would  I 
wait  for  him  to  thrust  home  his  pointed 
dirk  or  to  fire  the  fatal  shot?  All  my 
life  I  have  been  trained  in  principles  of 
morality.  I  feel  that  at  times  I  have 
made  some  small  sacrifices  to  the  ideals 
of  morality.  But  in  the  situation  I 
have  described,  I  am  Inclined  to  think 
that  I  would,  that  I  should,  throw  away 
the  book  and  act  in  my  own  defense  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  Should  I  hold  a  simi- 
lar view  when  nations,  rather  than  indi- 
viduals, are  involved? 

I  raise  the  question  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  answering  it,  but  to  point  out 
the  great  necessity  for  some  higher 
agency  to  consider  the  whole  problem. 

It  is  currently  proposed  to  create  a 
Disarmament  Agency  in  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  not  enough.  It  is 
an  ad  hoc  answer  to  an  already  fairly 
develop>ed  problem.  We  need  to  treat 
the  whole  problem  of  diplomatic  power 
and  diplomatic  morality  at  its  source, 
and  in  advance  of  concrete  situations. 

The  Department  of  State  deals  with 
all  international  relations.  It  must  at 
times  be  more  alert  to  power  applica- 
tions, and  at  others  to  general  principles 
of  such  morality  as  is  known  to  exist.    It 


must  at  all  times  try  to  maintain  a  deli- 
cate balance  between  the  two. 

I  have  heretofore  proposed  a  more 
precise  and,  I  think,  more  pointed  in- 
strument. I  have  urged  the  creation  of 
a  full-scale  and  permanent  Department 
of  Peace  in  Federal  administration.  A 
Department  of  Peace  would  be  invested 
with  the  function  of  foreseeing  the  sit- 
uations which  give  rise  to  difficulties,  and 
of  studying  and  proposing  alternatives 
to  conflict.  It  would  give  all  its  atten- 
tion to  the  promotion  of  peace. 

Happily,  we  are  not  the  only  Nation 
in  the  world  which  is  confused  by  the 
struggle  between  power  and  morality. 
Other  nations  would  prefer  a  moral  ap- 
proach to  international  differences.  But 
few  of  them  are  so  situated  that  they 
can  rely  on  morality  in  an  immoral 
world.  Power  is  all  that  stands  between 
them  and  extinction.  An  American  de- 
partment consecrated  to  fundamental 
p>eace  would  be  an  example  which  would 
elicit  a  sympathetic  response,  perhaps 
some  of  it  in  unsuspected  quarters.  The 
Hague  Peace  Conference  set  up  a  half- 
century  ago  was  the  germ  of  the  idea, 
a  germ  untimely  blasted  by  a  sudden  re- 
surgence of  power.  Hopefully,  in  a 
world  under  the  hourly  threat  of  a  dev- 
astation more  horrible  than  any  in  all 
history,  the  really  peace-loving  nations 
of  the  earth  could  cooperate  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  workable  code  of  morals  ac- 
ceptable to  all  men  and  enforced  by 
world  opinion.  A  Department  of  Peace 
in  the  United  States,  the  only  Nation  in 
a  position  to  create  such  an  Innovation, 
is  the  place  to  begin. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  moment  In  his- 
tory when  we  are  on  the  edge  of  war, 
or  well  may  be,  we  are  discussing  arms 
control.  I  am  not  saying  this  criti- 
cally—I  think  this  is  a  proper  thing, 
I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  human  spirit. 
It  is  an  affirmation  of  faith  in  our 
ultimate  survival. 

We  have  heard  the  word  "appesise- 
menf  bandied  about  here.  I  have  voted 
to  commit  $46  million  of  the  wealth  of 
the  American  people  to  arms,  so  I  am 
not  worried  about  bring  called  an  ap- 
peaser. 

We  have  heard  unilateral  disarma- 
ment discussed.  I  do  not  know  one  man 
in  this  Congress  who  would  urge  uni- 
lateral disarmament,  because  to  do  this 
you  would  have  to  be  a  certified  lunatic. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  think  anybody  in  this 
Congress  is  that  bad. 

I  have  also  been  hearing  that  we 
should  remind  ourselves  of  what  Khru- 
shchev will  think  If  we  talk  about  arms 
control.  I  think  we  ought  to  forget  about 
what  Khrushchev  thinks,  stop  hanging 
on  Mr.  Khrushchev's  every  mood  and 
start  devising  an  affirmative  policy  of  our 
own  by  which  we  act  against  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev instead  of  reacting  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev. I  say  we  must  explore  all  ave- 
nues toward  ultimate  peace.  We  must 
realize  that  the  yearning  and  aspiration 
toward  peace  being  desirable,  we  must 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  nations 
will  study  war  no  more. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  gladly  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  recommendation  to 
begin  with  would  be  to  make  this  not  a 
permanent  agency  but  make  it  an 
agency  for  a  term  of  3  years  to  see  how 
It  works.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  questions 
I  would  like  to  ask. 

First,  I  would  like  to  read  portions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  Constitution  says  In  the  preamble: 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  In 
Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  Insure  domestic  Tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defence — 

And  so  forth.  So  we  American  people 
are  united  for  the  purpose  of  common 
defense  under  the  Constitution.  That  Is 
Important  and  It  Is  placed  In  the  very 
first  part  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Section  8  of  the  Constitution  states: 

The  Congress  shaU  have  Power  To  lay  and 
collect  Taxes.  Duties.  Imposts  and  Excises,  to 
pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
Defence  and  general  Welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

I  point  out  the  power  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense  is  placed  specifically 
by  the  Uj8.  Constitution  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

In  article  I,  section  8,  Congress  Is 
given  the  following  specific  powers: 

TO  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Ap- 
propriation of  Money  to  that  Use  shall  be  for 
a  longer  Term  than  two  Years;  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy;  To  malce  Rules  for  the 
Government  and  Regtilatlon  of  the  land  and 
naval  Forces;  To  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  Militia  to  execute  the  Laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  Insurrectiom  and  repel  Invasions; 
To  provide  for  organlting.  arming,  and  dis- 
ciplining the  Militia,  and  for  governing  such 
Part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
Service  of  the  Unitod  States,  reserving  to 
the  States  respectively,  the  Appointment  of 
the  OfDcers,  and  the  Authority  of  training 
the  Militia  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  Congress. 

My  question  is  this,  and  I  would  like 
an  answer  authoritatively: 

Either  the  VS.  Arms  Control  Agency 
is  an  agency  vthich  operates  and 
has  power,  or  it  is  an  advisory  agency. 
If  it  is  an  advisory  agency,  its  authority 
and  functions  are  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State. 

This  bill  provides  In  section  31: 

The  Director  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  exercise  his  powers  in  such  manner  as  to 
insure  the  acquisition  of  a  fund  of  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  knowledge  concerning  dis- 
armament. 
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But  In  other  portions  of  the  bill,  it  Is 
made  an  operating  agency.  Second,  It 
is  made  a  direct  negotiating  agency  with 
foreign  powers;  and,  third.  It  will  have 
Foreign  Service  officers  both  In  the  Re- 
serve and  Regular  .itatus. 

Likewise,  It  has  authority  to  handle 
various  things,  under  subsection  1,  page  8, 
such  as  scientific,  economic,  political, 
legal,  social,  psychological,  military,  and 
technological  factors  related  to  the  pre- 
vention of  war  with  a  view  to  a  better 


understanding  of  how  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  a  lasting  peace  may  be  estab- 
lished. 

( k )  Methods  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  during  different  stages  of  dis- 
armament. 

(M)  Such  related  problems  as  the  Direc- 
tor naay  determine  to  be  in  need  of  research, 
development,  or  study  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

My  question  is,  Does  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  Agency  In  any  way  derogate 
from  the  power  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  or  its  control  over  the  militair? 
Second,  if  the  Agency  does  not  derogate 
from  that  power,  does  it  delegate  the 
power  of  Congress  in  advance  to  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  Agency  In  these  respective 
fields  set  out  in  the  Constitution? 

I  would  like  that  specifically  answered, 
because  in  some  places  this  Agency  is 
an  advisoi-y  agency  and  In  others  It  Is 
an  operational  and  control  agency,  as 
well  as  an  agency  to  make  executive  con- 
tracts and  execute  agreements  abroad, 
which  do  not  require  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlimesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  gentleman  Is  "No." 

Mr.  FULTON.     In  neither  respect? 

Mr.  JUDD.  To  both  of  his  questions 
the  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  FULTON.  It  is  not  a  delegation 
or  derogation  of  power  of  Congress? 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  does  not  derogate  or 
delegate  the  powers  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  fMr.  JuddI.  It  Is 
spelled  out  in  the  bill  as  plain  as  you  can 
see  it. 

In  order  to  make  it  more  clear,  the 
chairman  has  agreed  to  accept  an 
amendment  which  spells  out  that  no  ac- 
tion taken  under  this  or  any  other  law 
that  will  obligate  the  United  States  to 
disarm,  and  so  forth,  except  pursuant  to 
treatymaking  powers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON.  On  page  6,  section  31 
deals  with  research,  development,  and 
other  studies,  and  on  page  7,  line  8,  we 
find  this  language: 

(c)  The  analysis  of  national  budgets, 
lerelB  of  ind\utrial  production,  and  eco- 
nomic indicators  to  determine  the  amounts 
spent  by  various  countries  for  armaments. 

Further  down,  subparagraph  (f ) : 

The  training  of  scientists,  technicians,  and 
other  personnel  for  manning  the  control 
systems  which  may  be  created  by  interna- 
tional disarmament  agreements. 


And,  under  (g) : 

Including  (but  not  linxited  to)  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  conununlcations 
between  nations. 

Subparagraph  (h) : 

The  economic  and  political  consequences 
of  disarmament.  Including  the  problems  of 
readjustment  arising  in  industry  and  the 
reallocation  of  national  resources. 

I  object  to  that  subparagraph  (h), 
strongly,  because  I  think  not  one  agency 
of  this  CJovernment  should  have  any 
authority  with  the  readjustment  arising 
In  Industry  and  the  reallocation  of  na- 
tional resources.  If  this  is  not  national 
planning,  I  would  like  to  know  what  it 
is  and  I  would  like  to  have  an  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  this  Is  for  a  study  of 
these  problems.  It  does  not  say  any- 
where that  they  shall  have  the  power 
to  make  those  regulations. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  question  comes 
when  is  Government  study  a  study,  and 
when  is  the  study  the  step  toward  Gov- 
ernment action  In  the  peacetime  control 
of  private  Industry  under  the  guise  of 
disarmament? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  language  is  very 
clear : 

The  authority  of  the  IMrector  with  respect 
to  research,  development,  and  other  studies 
shall  be  limited  to  participation  in  the 
following — 

Which  list  the  gentleman  read — 
insofar  as  they  relate  to  disarmament. 

Mr.  FULTON.  So  then  the  Director  is 
not  to  make  any  recommendations  what- 
ever to  the  public  or  the  Government;  he 
is  only  to  study  It  and  do  research  and 
other  studies.  But,  on  page  8,  line  1, 
there  Is  this  language,  "problems  of  read- 
justment arising  In  Industry  and  the  re- 
allocation of  the  national  resources," 
which  of  course  refers  to  changes  of  pri- 
vate Industry  and  national  resources  by 
Government  action  In  peacetime  be- 
cause of  disarmament  policies  and 
agreements. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Please  look  also  at  page  9, 
line  8: 

The  Director  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
prepare  for  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  heads  of  such  other  Oov- 
emment  agencies  as  the  President  may  de- 
termine, recommendations  concerning  U.S. 
disarmament  policy. 

He  will  make  those  studies,  and  out 
of  those  studies  he  can  and  shall  make 
recommendations  to  those  particular  of- 
ficials whose  duties  concern  UJ3.  dis- 
armament policy. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Would  you  please  an- 
swer me  specifically,  he  is  not  to  make 
recommendations  including  the  prob- 
lems of  readjustment  arising  in  indus- 
try and  the  reallocation  of  national  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Not  unless  it  concerns 
U.S.  disarmament  policy.  He  is  au- 
thorized to  do  what  the  language  says; 
no  more,  no  less. 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  is  one  of  the 
broadest  authorities  I  ever  heard  of  In  a 
bill. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Hovise 
the  very  strong  support  which  has  been 
given  to  this  bill  by  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  were  responsible  for  deal- 
ing with  this  subject  in  the  last  adminis- 
tration. In  the  first  place.  President 
Eisenhower  himself  has  endorsed  this 
extension  by  act  of  Congress  of  the  es- 
tablishment in  October  of  1960  of  the 
present  Disarmament  Administration. 
Secretary  Herter.  who  was  responsible 
for  the  order  establishing  the  present 
Disarmament  Administration,  testified 
before  the  Senate  that  he  hoped  very 
much  that  action  would  be  taken  on  this 
bill  and  that — 

Prom  a  practical,  very  practical  point  of 
view,  this  would  give  the  Secretary  of  State 
an  arm  which  I  think  would  be  much  more 
effective  than  anything  which  he  would  set 
up  in  the  Department  Itself,  which  has  been 
the  practice  up  to  now,  and  from  that  point 
of  view  I  feel  It  Is  a  move  In  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Ambassador  Lodge  was  even  more 
pointed  in  stressing  the  need  for  a  single 
place  within  the  Government  where 
policy  could  be  created  in  advance  of 
negotiations  on  disarmament  and  where 
quick  answers  could  be  made  to  the 
negotiating  moves  of  others.  He  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  a  Director  s 
access  to  the  President;  described  it  as 
"the  very  heart  of  the  matter." 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Gates 
was  eloquent  in  urging  the  creation  of 
this  Agency  and  I  commend  to  you  the 
quotation  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee from  Secretary  Gates'  statement. 
The  Director  of  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing. Under  Secretary  Herbert  York,  was 
equally  emphatic,  stressing  that  this  step 
should  be  taken  earlier  and  that  the 
research  needed  in  this  field  could  not 
be  continually  done  by  panels  assembled 
at  the  last  moment. 

Both  Ambassador  Eaton  and  Ambas- 
sador Wadsworth,  who  have,  like  Mr. 
Lodge,  endeavored  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviets  in  this  field,  were  emphatic  in 
stressing  the  need  for  this  Agency  to 
create  plans  and  to  back  up  the  negotia- 
tions. In  the  absence  of  war  we  will  con- 
tinue to  study  and  negotiate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  arms  control,  disarmament,  and 
the  means  to  reduce  tension,  the  danger 
of  surprise  attack  and  miscalculation. 

I  think  it  is  significant  in  considering 
the  timing  on  this  bill  that  both  Mr. 
McCloy,  who  was  former  High  Commis- 
sioner of  Germany,  and  General  Clay  at 
the  time  of  his  most  recent  trip  to  Ber- 
lin, both  urge  so  strongly  that  this  bill 
be  passed  at  this  session.  We  cannot 
afford  to  wait  in  developing  our  com- 
petence in  this  field.  Diiring  these  pe- 
riods of  continuing  crises,  we  can  do  no 
less  than  our  best  to  plan  calmly  and 
with  a  sense  of  our  great  strength  for 


the  possibility  of  a  better,  a  more  stable, 
and  a  more  peaceful  world.  This  Is  the 
hope  which  gives  our  courage  meaning. 
This  is  why  so  many  able  people  urge 
that  the  creation  of  this  Agency  will  be 
a  source  of  national  strength  and  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wsis  interested  in  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Matthews]  in  which  he  expressed 
so  much  appreciation  over  the  fact  that 
this  is  called  an  arms  control  act.  If 
he  had  turned  to  page  2.  line  6.  he  would 
have  found  that  the  aim  of  this  bill  is 
disarmament. 

,The  gentleman  from  Florida  seemed 
si/  satisfied  that  this  was  an  arms  con- 
trol rather  than  a  disarmament  bill. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
believe  in  world  disarmament? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  I  believe  in 
it,  if  universal  and  effective.  But  I  do 
not  think  you  are  about  to  get  world 
disarmament. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Neither  do  we  at  this 
time.    But  we  must  do  all  we  can. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  that  where  he  and  I 
differ,  as  usual,  is  that  fact  that  if  I 
understand  the  record  right,  we  have 
been  spending  some  $700,000  to  $1  mil- 
lion on  disarmament  each  year.  Is  that 
about  right — about  $1  million  a  year? 

Mr.  JUDD.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  we  come  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways  is  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  wants  to  in- 
crease that  10  times,  or  to  $10  million. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Since  this  Congress  has 
been  in  session,  we  have  increased  ap- 
propriations for  our  Armed  Forces  by  $6 
billion.  This  bill  proposes  appropria- 
tions for  this  effort  of  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  that  amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  can  am- 
plify that  on  his  own  time.  The  gentle- 
man always  tries  to  make  a  speech  on 
my  time. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  asked  the 
question.  The  bill  establishes  an  agency 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  reduction 
and  control  of  arms,  looking  toward  ulti- 
mate world  disarmament. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  say  it  any  way  you 
want  to,  but  the  professed  aim  of  this 
bill  is  disarmament.  It  is  not  limited  to 
the  control  of  arms.  But  the  gentleman 
wants  to  spend  $10  million  instead  of 
SI  million.  That  is  typical  of  the  gen- 
tleman when  it  comes  to  something  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  submit  that  the  question  before 
this  House  is  not  whether  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  of  the  House  believes  in 
disarmament  or  not.  The  question  Is. 
Does  Mr.  Khrushchev  believe  in  dis- 
armament: did  Mr.  Lenin  in  his  writings, 
and  Stalin  in  his  writings  and  actions, 
give  us  any  hope  for  disarmament? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  they  gave  us 
no  hope  whatsoever  for  disarmament. 

Mr.  PILLION.    It  takes  two  to  disarm. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
vote  to  continue  the  appropriations  for 


the  U.S.  Disarmament  Administration 
we  have  now.  I  say  to  you  you  can  spend 
10  times  $10  million,  and  you  will  not 
get  any  further  in  the  foreseeable  future 
with  disarmament  than  you  are  getting 
today. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Not  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Johnson],  although 
speaking  in  loehalf  of  this  bill,  says  that 
he  is  sure  the  United  States  is  going  to 
have  a  stronger  and  stronger  Military 
Establishment.  You  cannot  have  dis- 
armament and  at  the  same  time  a 
stronger  and  stronger  Military  Estab- 
lishment. I  wish  somebody  would  tell 
me  how  it  is  possible  to  have  stronger 
and  stronger  military  establishments 
and  at  the  same  time  have  disarmament. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  yield  to  anybody  who 
can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  am  not  certain  that  I 
can  answer  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  can 
make  an  attempt. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  can  say  this:  I  think 
the  gentleman  would  agree  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  go  forward  with 
the  disarmament  program  at  a  time 
when  other  nations,  and  especially  our 
adversaries,  might  be  In  a  weakened 
position,  where  It  might  be  well  to  enter 
Into  a  disarmament  agreement :  whereas, 
if  we  do  not  do  anything  about  it 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  I  have  the 
gentleman's  idea.  I  imderstand  what 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  BARRY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further — I  realize  that  the  gentle- 
man has  the  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  reaaing  the  hearings 
before  your  committee  I  did  not  see  a 
single  witness  that  appeared — Mr. 
McCloy,  Mr.  Rusk,  or  anyone  else — 
who  did  not  say  that  the  present  Dis- 
armament Administration  had  been  and 
is  doing  a  good  Job.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  anybody  that  said  otherwise? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  read  into  the  Record 
a  while  ago  comments  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Congressman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  smi  not  Interested  in 
that.  I  am  talking  about  the  people  who 
have  been  running  the  present  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Administration.  I  did  not 
find  a  single  one  that  did  not  say  they 
had  been  doing  a  good  job.  The  gen- 
tleman can  say  that  I  am  inaccurate  or 
accurate,  one  or  the  other.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  gentleman  to  make  a  speech 
on  my  time. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  would  be  glad  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  is  inaccurate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  story  is  this:  The 
present  U.S.  Disarmament  Administra- 
tion has  been  doing  a  good  job  but  the 
desire  to  spend  and  expand  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  is  rampant  although  there 
is  no  money  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  that 
the  Agency  here  proposed  can  do  that 
the  present  U.S.  Disarmament  Admin- 
istration cannot  do  at  a  cost  of  $1 
million  as  compared  with  the  $10  million 
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requested  In  this  legislation.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  continuing  negotiations  with 
respect  to  disarmament.  I  am  opposed 
to  this  costly,  permanent  bureaucracy 
which  I  predict  will  accomplish  nothing 
but  a  further  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  And  I  again  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  Nations,  on 
which  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
spend  $150  million  a  year,  is  responsible 
under  the  Charter  of  that  organization 
for  negotiations  dealing  with  control  of 
arms  and  disarmament.  Why,  If  dis- 
armament Is  possible,  has  this  outfit  been 
such  a  miserable  failure?  The  truth  is 
that  until  Russia  and  the  other  Commu- 
nist countries  show  a  real  desire  for  dis- 
armament It  Is  futile  to  waste  millions 
on  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  In  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  On  page  6.  under  the  head- 
ing "Research, "  section  31,  we  have  this 
language : 

To  tbU  end.  the  Director  is  authorized 
and  directed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President — 

On  page  9,  under  "Negotiations  and 
Related  Fimctlons,"  section  34,  It  says: 

Under  the  directlda  of  the  Secretary  of 
Bute —  If 

I  would  like  to  have  some  explanation 
of  why  the  research  would  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  negotiations  and  related 
functions  would  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  frcxn  Florida  that 
they  are  two  different  functions.  The 
language  on  page  6,  "imder  the  dlrect- 
tlon  of  the  President"  would  Include  re- 
search and  the  authority  would  cross 
many  lines.  Including  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  so  forth.  On  page  9  the  lan- 
guage "under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State"  would  have  to  do 
strictly  with  International  negotiations 
that  come  directly  under  the  Secretary 
of  State,  as  do  all  negotiations  with 
foreign  nations. 

Mr.  HALEY.  If  the  gentleman  can 
enlighten  me  a  httle  further.  Under 
"Negotiations  and  Related  Functions." 
Is  this  going  to  give  the  Director  author- 
ity to  negotiate  without  the  consent  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
thereby  take  away  some  of  his  consti- 
tutional prerogatives? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No,  sir.  It  gives  him 
no  power  to  negotiate  without  approval 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Secretary  of  State,  of  course, 
works  under  the  direction  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  HALEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALEY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  refer  to  pages  62  and  63  of  the  hear- 
ings I  am  sure  he  will  get  a  further  ex- 
planation to  his  question. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  do  not  happen  to  have 
those  hearings  before  me.   Of  course,  the 


gentleman,  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, has  more  knowledge  of  what  the 
hearings  contain. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  hearings  are 
available  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  HALEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chaliman,  I  would  like  to  address 
my  remarks  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  he  Is  present,  or  the  acting 
chairman. 

I  consider  that  the  proposed  recogni- 
tion of  Outer  Mongolia  and  her  entry 
Into  the  United  Nations  as  proposed  by 
the  State  Department  to  be  an  issue 
most  vital  to  the  survival  of  this  country. 

On  August  16,  the  House  accepted  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  this  House  in  op- 
position both  to  the  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion of  Outer  Mongolia  and  to  the 
admission  of  Outer  Mongolia  to  the 
United  Nations.  This  amendment  was 
stricken  out  In  the  Senate  conference. 
When  the  Senate  resolution  opposing 
the  admission  of  Red  China  came  to  this 
floor,  I  refrained  from  offering  an 
amendment  to  Include  Outer  Mongolia. 
I  did  so  on  assurances  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  that  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  would  meet, 
hold  hearings,  and  consider  two  resolu- 
tions on  this  subject. 

One  of  the  resolutions  Is  sponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burle- 
son].   The  other  Is  sponsored  by  myself . 

The  State  Department  has  not  re- 
jected the  proposed  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion of  Outer  Mongolia.  It  has  merely 
susp>ended  Its  Intent  to  do  so. 

Last  Sunday,  much  to  my  shock  and 
astonishment,  on  the  Meet  the  Press 
program,  Adlai  Stevenson,  the  T3S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  stated 
that  the  United  States  would  not  op- 
pose the  entry  of  Outer  Mongolia  to 
the  United  Nations.  He  further  went  on 
to  state  that  the  United  States  would 
not  veto  the  entry  of  Outer  Mongolia  to 
the  United  Nations  and  would  permit 
that  question  to  be  decided  by  National- 
ist China,  and  place  the  burden  of  veto- 
ing the  entry  of  Outer  Mongolia  upon 
that  nation,  our  ally. 

I  should  like  to  ask  this  question,  if  I 
may.  Will  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  meet  and  consider  the  Burleson 
and  PlUlon  resolutions  expressing  the 
opposition  of  this  House  to  the  recogni- 
tion and  to  the  admission  of  Outer 
Mongolia  to  the  United  Nations,  and  will 
this  House  and  the  people  of  America  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  register  the  will 
of  this  country  on  this  pro-Communist 
proposal? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
aware  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  either  been  meeting  In  full 
committee  or  in  conference  practically 
every  morning  and  afternoon.  The 
chairman  discussed  this  matter  with  me 
just  the  other  day.  The  chairman  has 
just  now  reentered  the  Chamber,  in  the 
midst  of  the  gentleman's  question,  and 
I  again  broached  the  matter  to  him  and 
I  am  authorized  to  say  that  we  have 
every  intention  of  holding  such  hearings 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


Mr.  PILLION.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  have  full  confidence  in  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  know  you  are  doing  a  wonder- 
ful job  under  most  dlfQcult  conditions. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  As  the  person  who,  on  be- 
half of  the  House  conferees  on  the  For- 
eign Aid  Act,  gave  the  assurance  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  the  com- 
mittee would  hold  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter, I  wish  to  state  here  that  It  was  the 
understanding  of  the  House  conferees  in 
the  conference  with  the  other  body  when 
we  agreed  to  eliminate  the  gentleman's 
language  on  Outer  Mongolia,  that  he 
and  other  IntBrested  Members  would  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  committee  in  behalf  of  their  resolu- 
tions. I  must  say  I  am  embarrassed  that 
our  committee  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
hold  those  hearings.  I  have  pressed  for 
them  and  will  continue  to  press  for  them. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  The  question  of  the 
recognition  of  Outer  Mongolia  Is  more 
Important  than  the  resolution  we  passed 
here  opposing  the  entry  of  Red  China, 
because  In  this  case  we  are  helping  the 
stronger  of  our  enemies,  the  Soviet.  Red 
China  Is  not  our  present  and  clear  dan- 
gerous enemy.  It  is  the  Soviet,  and  we 
would  be  helping  her  in  the  admission 
of  Outer  Mongolia. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  9118,  which  I  conceive  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent legislative  measiu^  and  one  de- 
signed to  promote  peace  In  the  world.  I 
must,  however,  sound  a  warning  to  this 
bill  In  connection  with  section  32,  which 
deals  with  patent  rights. 

Last  Wednesday,  when  the  House  was 
considering  the  conference  report  in  re- 
gard to  the  saline  water  bill,  I  endeav- 
ored to  point  out  the  dangers  In  a  pro- 
vision dealing  with  research  patent 
rights.  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  at  the  insistence  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  AntlmonoF>oly  Subcommit- 
tee. It  is  becoming  a  habit  for  Congress 
to  Insert  a  certain  clause  Into  all  re- 
search bills — a  clause  which  Is  having 
the  effect  of  undermining  our  Federal 
patent  system. 

This  Is  a  very  curious  thing.  Just  a 
few  days  ago.  for  example,  the  Congress 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  499  com- 
memorating the  125th  anniversary  of 
our  patent  system,  a  system  which  has 
provided  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  in- 
centives to  American  free  enterprise  to 
innovate,  to  invent,  and  to  advance  the 
technological  capability  of  the  United 
States.  This  we  have  done  on  the  one 
hand.  On  the  other,  we  have  been  In- 
serting patent  clauses  in  all  recent  re- 
search legislation,  the  only  effect  of 
which  can  be  to  retard  the  interest  of 
American  enterprise  to  invent — and  par- 
ticularly to  deter  small  business  from 
entering  into  research  contracts  with  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Such  a  clause  was  passed  last  year  In 
the  Coal  Research  Act.  It  has  been 
placed  this  year  In  the  Marine  Sciences 
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and  Research  Act,  which  now  pends  be- 
fore the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee.  It  was  incorporated  into 
the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  by 
the  Senate  and  agreed  to  by  House 
conferees. 

Now,  while  this  provision  does  not 
exist  in  H.R.  9118,  it  has  been  included 
in  a  companion  bill.  S.  2180,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  September  11. 

The  clause  in  question  has  never  been 
recommended  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees of  either  House.  It  has  never  been 
debated  by  this  body  and  has  only  been 
casually  discussed  in  the  other  body.  It 
is  habitually  being  incorporated  through 
mere  committee  processes  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Here  is  the  way  the  clause  reads 
as  it  exists  in  the  Senate  bill : 

Sec.  32.  No  appropriated  funds  may  be 
expended  pursuant  to  authorization  given  by 
this  Act  for  any  technological  research  or 
development  activity  unless  such  expend- 
iture Is  conditioned  upon  provisions  eflfective 
to  Insure  that  aU  Information,  uses,  prod- 
ucta,  processes,  patents,  and  other  develop- 
ments resulting  from  that  activity  will  (with 
such  exceptions  and  limitations  as  the  Di- 
rector may  determine  to  be  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  defense)  be  made 
freely  and  fully  available  to  the  general 
public.  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
any  background  patent  relating  to  any  such 
activity  of  any  right  which  he  may  have  un- 
der that  patent. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
on  the  excellent  statement  he  is  making, 
and  to  tell  the  Committee  that  he  is  a 
generally  recognized  authority  on  patent 
law  and  is  the  author  of  an  article  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal  entitled,  "A  Patent  Policy 
for  a  FYee  Enterprise  Economy." 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONAGA.N.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  In  reading  section 
32  of  the  bill  having  to  do  with  patents, 
it  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  section 
providing  merely  that  they  should  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  manner  calculated  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  and  the  equities 
of  the  individual  or  organization  with 
which  the  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment is  executed.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  not  be  more  specific  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  statement  on 
the  subject  because  I  know  that  the  sub- 
ject of  patents  was  before  the  House  last 
year  in  the  bill  sponsored  by  our  late  col- 
league from  Louisiana,  Hon.  Overton 
Brooks,  which  would  loosen  up  some  of 
the  tight  provisions  in  the  atomic  energy 


bill  to  the  extent  that  they  would  at  least 
parallel  the  present  patent  situation 
regarding  defense  contracts.  Does  the 
gentleman  believe  this  language  would 
authorize  any  policy  more  restrictive 
than  the  one  that  now  applies  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense?  If  it  does,  I  would 
think  this  would  be  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  It  is  my  position 
that  we  support  the  position  of  the  House 
and  resist  the  position  of  the  other  body. 
I  think  the  Senate  bill  is  unnecessarily 
restrictive.  It  binds  the  hands  of  the 
Director  of  this  Agency  and  I  think  it 
will  make  it  practically  incumbent  upon 
him  to  take  title  in  every  case.  I  be- 
lieve that  what  this  does  rather  than 
help  the  situation,  is  to  throw  all  patents 
into  a  sort  of  Federal  grab  bag.  Rather 
than  help  research  it  will  retard  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  In  other  words,  if 
we  do  not  stand  by  the  Hou.se  position 
in  the  House  bill,  we  might  find  this 
Agency  being  put  in  a  position  similar 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  which 
the  Brooks  bill  has  been  trying  to  cor- 
rect: is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  say  that  it 
would  not  be  a  position  similar  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  think, 
perhaps,  in  this  particular  area  it  might 
even  go  further. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  statement  and 
for  his  interest  in  private  enterprise. 
Second.  I  have  served  with  the  gentle- 
man under  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Patents  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
where  he  has  done  good  work.  I  had 
looked  at  this  particular  patent  provi- 
sion that  you  speak  of.  section  32.  and 
had  felt  it  did  not  change  the  current 
patent  provisions  under  the  Department 
of  Defense  regulations,  and  unless  it  is 
specifically  changing  those  regulations, 
I  believe  this  House  should  adopt  the  in- 
trepretation  that  it  is  no  change  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  regulations  and 
conforms  to  them.  Would  you  not 
agree  to  that? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  agree  to 
that  and  go  back  to  my  original  state- 
ment that  we  should  insist  that  this  sec- 
tion be  retained  in  the  bill  and  that  we 
do  not  accept  the  provision  of  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman thoroughly. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  calling  this  very  seri- 
ous matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
It  is  these  seemingly  little  things  that 
frequently  are  the  most  important. 
Certainly,  this  whole  question  of  patents 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  whether  the 
private  enterprise  system  is  to  fiourlsh 
and  I  again  thank  the  gentleman  for 
calling  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand why  this  new  organization  should 
be  in  this  field  at  all,  with  the  language 
in  the  bill  which  provides  that  they  can 
call  upon  any  other  agency  of  Govern- 
ment and  in  this  case,  on  research  and 
development  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
Government.  I  cannot  understand  why 
this  provision  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  think  the  provi- 
sion is  in  here  because  the  Director  will 
be  submitting  himself  to  contracts,  and 
these  contracts  will,  therefore,  be  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  he  should  have  the  flexi- 
bility so  that  he  can  contract  in  a  man- 
ner to  properly  conform  to  the  patent 
provisions  of  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Contract  to  do  what? 
To  get  into  the  field  of  research  and 
development? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  As  a  result  of  this 
bill  there  will  be  contracts  and  under 
section  32  there  will  be  an  impact  in 
the  field  of  patents. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  just  want  to  make  sure 
that  I  understand  correctly  that  the  gen- 
tleman favors  section  32  as  it  is  in  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  think  I  have  made 
it  entirely  clear  that  I  favor  section  32 
as  it  is  in  the  House  bill.  We  should  re- 
ject the  section  32  provision  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  systematic  effort  to  incorixjrate  a 
restrictive  patent  clause  in  all  research 
legislation,  regardless  of  its  worthwhile 
objective,  represents  a  serious  threat  to 
a  patent  system  which  has  been  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  America  for  a  good 
many  years.  I  do  not  make  this  state- 
ment lightly.  I  have  been  a  member  of, 
and  presently  chair,  the  Patent  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  which  for  2  years  has 
been  investigating  the  merits  of  Gov- 
ernment or  public  ownership  of  inven- 
tions produced  under  Federal  space  re- 
search contracts.  It  is  a  very  complex 
problem,  and  the  solution  to  it  certainly 
does  not  lie  in  a  piecemeal  eflfort  to  throw 
all  inventions  produced  in  connection 
with  Federal  research  into  one  big 
grab  bag. 

We  are  deluding  ourselves  if  we  go  on 
such  an  assumption,  for  the  net  result 
is  that  of  a  boomerang — we  only  hamper 
the  research  we  are  trying  to  buy. 

Let  me  assiu-e  the  House  that  no  part 
of  the  Congress  has  put  more  time  or 
effort  into  determining  the  effects  and 
needs  of  invention  ownership  in  connec- 
tion with  scientific  research  than  has 
our  subcommittee.  In  view  of  our  ef- 
forts. I  can  state  categorically  that  the 
provision  governing  patents  in  H.R.  9118 
is  distinctly  superior  to  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. The  House  version  simply  requires 
that  any  inventions  produced  in  the 
comse  of  this  legislation  shall  be  gov- 
erned in  a  manner  which  will  protect 
both  the  public  interest  and  the  equities 
of  the  contractor.  This  is  a  good  ap- 
proach under  the  circumstances,  and  I 
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believe  one  which  will  properly  empower 
the  head  of  the  proposed  Agency  with 
adequate  authority.  I  do  not  offer  an 
amendment  because  I  sincerely  believe 
this  subject  deserves  additional  study  be- 
fore being  submitted  to  the  House  for 
full  debate.  I  expect  that  this  opportu- 
nity will  present  itself  when  Congress  re- 
convenes. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  take  only  a  part 
of  my  time  to  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  who  asked  if  anyone  in  the 
executive  branch  had  intimated  or  stated 
during  the  hearings  that  the  present 
system  was  not  working  as  well  as  de- 
sired. I  wish  to  call  to  his  attention  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  John  McCloy  on  page 
22  of  the  hearing : 

Today,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  havent 
such  an  agency  as  this,  there  are  a  number 
of  disarmament  studies,  disarmament  atti- 
tudes, that  are  present  around  the  Oovern- 
ment  •  •  •  they   are   uncoordinated. 

Speaking  again  on  page  23,  Mr. 
McCloy  further  stated : 

Today,  when  you  propose  a  position,  for 
example,  for  Mr.  Dean  at  Geneva,  before 
he  can  take  that  pceltion,  this  Is  tagged 
In  with  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  ^olnt  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  up  here,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  It  Is  sometimes 
like  walking  through  mud  to  get  it  cleared. 
But  you  go  through  that  process,  and  we 
have  got  it  cleared.  An  agency  that  has  this 
stature  could  do  It  more  expeditiously  and 
more  soundly  than  I  think  we  are  now  or- 
ganized to  do  It. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  Just  like  to  fol- 
low what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  said  by  quoting  the  Honorable  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  former  Senator,  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. He  speaks  of  sitting  across  the 
table  from  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  Unit^  Nations;  and  he 
says :  j 

I  believe  this  experience  has  given  the 
conviction  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  is  not  organized  as  It  should 
be  for  big,  bold  strokes  In  the  &eld  of  foreign 
policy. 
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And  he  was  testifying  In  favor  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  we  now  have  answered  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  17  of  the  hear- 
ings. Mr.  Adair  asked  the  following  ques- 
tion and  Mr.  McCloy  made  the  following 
answer: 

Mr.  Adair.  Finally,  Mr.  McCloy.  you  have 
the  Disarmament  Administration  working 
now  in  the  State  Department.  Do  you  feel 
it  is  doing  a  fairly  effective  job? 

Mr.  McClot.  I  think  under  the  clrciun- 
itances  it  is  doing  a  good  job  and  has  done 
a  line  job  In  the  past,  but  It  has  been  handi- 
capped, handicapped  mainly — 

And  so  on.  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  BARRY.    Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  phrase  "under  the  circum- 
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stances"  would  indicate  that  improve- 
ment is  possible  and  that  they  have  the 
hope  and  desire  under  better  circum- 
stances to  do  a  better  job? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  conceive  of  the 
need  of  $10  million.  I  predict  there  will 
be  no  more  accomplishment  than  there 
has  been  with  the  present  disarmament 
organization  costing  $1  million  a  year. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  quoted  from  page  22  of  the 
hearings: 

You  would  not  repose  this,  presumably, 
in  the  Defmrtment  of  Defense.  You  wouldn't 
expect  the  Department  of  Defense  to  be  par- 
ticularly alert  to  find  the  means  by  which 
it  could  destroy  Itself. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  think  that  is  ample 
reason  why  it  should  be  an  independent 
agency  under  the  partial  direction  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  individuals  or 
corporations  invest  funds  in  research 
and  development  they  are  entitled  to 
any  and  all  patents  developed  from  such 
expenditures.  This  is  a  well  established 
principle  of  our  capitalistic  system.  Pew 
individuals  would  quarrel  with  this  prin- 
ciple, and  certainly  I  would  not. 

This  principle  is  equally  applicable  to 
research  and  development  which  is  con- 
ducted under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. When  the  Federal  agencies 
contract  with  an  individual  or  a  cor- 
poration and  pay  for  research  and  de- 
velopment with  public  moneys,  then  the 
Government  is  entitled,  under  the  same 
well  established  principle,  to  claim  and 
patent  such  patentable  discoveries  as 
may  be  developed. 

The  Federal  Government  is  spending 
approximately  $8  billion  per  year  in  re- 
search and  development  and  most  of  this 
expenditure  is  with  privately  owned 
corporations.  The  Federal  Government 
agencies,  in  their  contracts,  are  realiz- 
ing more  and  more  that  the  public  in- 
terest in  these  expenditures  must  be 
protected.  Beginning  in  1946  with  the 
passage  of  the  original  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  clauses  were  inserted  in  legislation 
which  gave  the  Government  the  right 
and  in  fact  the  duty  of  claiming  patents 
developed  with  public  tax  moneys.  A 
long  list  of  Federal  agencies  have  now 
fulfilled  their  public  trust  by  using  patent 
clause  authorization  language  to  claim 
patents.  In  addition  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  the  following  agen- 
cies have  protective  patent  language  in 
their  basic  acts : 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
National  Coal  Research  Agency,  the  sa- 
line water  project,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency,  all  of 
these  agencies  are  now  protecting  the 
public  against  appropriation  by  private 
corporations  of  valuable  patent  rights 
paid  for  by  public  monies. 

Under  the  National  Defense  Act,  I  re- 
gret to  state  there  is  inadequate  pro- 
tection of  the  public's  rights.  For  years 
the  great  corporations  engaged  almost 


completely  in  defense  contracts  have 
been  reaping  a  bountiful  harvest  of  un- 
earned patents.  They  have  in  effect 
purloined  for  their  own  financial  bene- 
fit the  patents  they  have  acquired 
through  contracts  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  corporations  force  their 
own  employees  to  sign  in  their  contract 
of  employment  all  rights  to  patents  con- 
ceived during  their  employment. 

Some  of  these  corporations  scream  in 
simulated  anguish  when  the  Federal  em- 
ployer requires  the  same  waivers.  But 
let  me  say  here  that  the  argtmaent  some- 
times heard  to  the  effect  that  corpora- 
tions will  refuse  to  engage  in  defense 
work  because  of  Government  patent  pro- 
tection clauses  is  as  phony  as  a  $3  bill. 
None  of  the  agencies  which  I  have 
listed  have  any  trouble  spending  their 
funds.  All  of  these  agencies  have  made 
tremendous  technological  gains.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
claimed  over  1,100  patents  as  a  result 
of  their  program  of  research  and  devel- 
opment. They  have  immediately  upon 
application  made  these  patent  rights 
available  to  all  elements  of  Americtui 
business,  large  and  small.  The  phony 
cry  of  protection  for  small  business  is 
ridiculous.  Under  the  Atomic  Energy 
patent  clause  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses have  access  to  the  patents  of  the 
AEC  which  were  developed  by  a  relatively 
few  large  corporations  under  research 
and  development  contracts.  This  has 
placed  them  on  a  more  equal  basis  for 
competitive  bidding,  it  has  kept  down 
extortionate  patent  monor>oly  prices,  and 
it  has  accelerated  the  development  of 
this  great  new  atomic  industry. 

In  conclusion  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues to  return  to  the  basic  American 
patent  principle  of  giving  to  the  entity 
that  spends  the  money  the  traditional 
right  to  obtain  the  patent. 

I  am  sure  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
deny  all  of  American  industry  the  fruits 
of  tax  money  expenditures  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Hlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  to  state  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  did  not  give  Mr.  McCloy's  complete 
answer  to  the  question  asked  by  Mr. 
Adair.  The  issue.  Is  the  present  setup 
sufficient  to  handle  problems  related  to 
disarmament  and  control  of  arms  as  well 
as  the  proposed  new  Agency? 

Mr.  Adair  had  directed  to  that  issue 
his  question  of  Mr.  McCloy,  who  started 
his  reply  with  a  polite  statement,  they 
were  doing  a  pretty  good  job  under  the 
circumstances.  That  was  the  portion  of 
his  reply  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
quoted. 

Let  me  read  further  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy's statement,  the  part  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  did  not  quote: 

They  do  not  have  the  help  and  the  people 
they  have  xinder  the  present  setup  have  been 
tipped  in,  so  to  speak,  from  the  Foreign 
Service  or  the  Defense  Department,  people 
whose  eyes  are  on  ambassadorships  and 
generalships  rather  than  this.  Bear  in  mind 
that  we  cannot  do  anything  In  this  thing 
unless  we  take  it  aU  around  town,  getting 
clearances,  and  you  need  stature  to  do  that. 
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That  Is  the  full  answer  of  Mr.  McCloy 
to  Mr.  Asaik's  question.  It  conclusively 
proves  the  case  against  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PnxiON  moves  that  the  Coinmltte«  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again 
address  myself  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee : 

The  question  of  West  Berlin  is  of  vital 
import,  not  only  to  the  United  States, 
but  also  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  deeply  commit- 
ted himself  to  the  Soviet  campaign  for 
the  capture  of  Berlin  as  his  next  imme- 
diate objective. 

This  goal,  of  course,  would  be  followed 
by  the  breakup  of  the  NATO  alliance 
and  the  piecemeal  takeover  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  staked  his  pres- 
tige both  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Communist  International  and  his  lead- 
ership of  the  Soviet  bloc  nations,  upon 
this  issue. 

This  country's  leadership  of  the  free 
world,  the  continuance  of  NATO,  our 
survival  as  a  free  nation,  are  also  at 
stake. 

President  Kennedy,  on  June  6,  said: 

We  are  determined  to  maintain  those 
rights  at  any  risk  and  thus  our  obUgatlon 
to  the  people  of  West  Berlin  and  their  right 
to  choose  their  own  future. 

On  July  25,  1961,  President  Kennedy 
said: 

I  hear  it  said.  West  Berlin  is  militarily 
untenable,  so  was  Bastogne.  Any  dangerous 
spot  Is  tenable  If — brave  men — will  make  It 
so. 

President  Kennedy  further  said: 

The  freedom  of  the  city  of  Berlin  Is  not 
negotiable. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  firmly  believes  that 
the  United  States  will  surrender  Berlin. 
Mr.  Menshikov  has  reported  to  BLhru- 
shchev  that  the  United  States  will  ar- 
range a  face-saving  formula  for  the  sur- 
render of  West  Berlin. 

The  pro-Communist  State  Depart- 
ment is  now  in  the  process  of  selling  out 
West  Berlin. 

It  has  begged  for  and  is  now  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
over  West  Berlin. 

The  State  Department  is  now  advanc- 
ing the  proposal  to  include  East  Berlin 
with  West  Berlin  into  a  "free  city." 
This  merger  is  a  mere  device,  the  same 
technique  used  in  Laos  for  a  Commu- 
nist takeover. 

Other  Communist  nations  are  propos- 
ing to  move  the  United  Nations  to  Ber- 
lin. That,  too,  is  a  pro-Communist 
proposal.  It  would  serve  only  to  make 
Berlin  a  Communist  "free  city." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  this 
Congress  should  adjourn  until  it  has  ex- 
pressed the  will  of  the  American  people 
not  to  surrender  West  Berlin.  It  is  the 
key  to  our  survival. 

The  President  is  in  great  need  of  an 
expression  of  support  from  this  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  for  a 


firm  and  determined  stand  on  the  ques- 
tion of  West  Berlin. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  which 
is  now  pending  in  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

The  resolution  would  propose  a  pleb- 
iscite for  the  people  of  West  Berlin  on 
these  three  questions: 

First.  The  retention  of  West  Berlin 
in  its  present  status  integrated  within 
West  Germany,  or 

Second.  The  incorporation  of  West 
Berlin  into  Communist  East  Oermany, 
or 

Third.  Detachment  of  West  Berlin 
from  East  Oermany  and  transforming 
it  into  a  "free  city"  under  conditions 
and  restrictions  to  be  imposed  by  Com- 
munist East  Germany  and  the  Soviet. 

It  is  my  conviction,  that  the  voters  of 
West  Berlin  would  choose  to  remain  in 
their  present  status  by  a  vote  of  more 
than  90  percent. 

This  action  would  glaringly  expose  to 
all  of  the  world,  the  falsity,  the  fraud- 
ulence  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  campaign 
to  strangle  West  Berlin. 

I,  now,  propound  this  question  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee:  Will  the  chairman 
convene  a  meeting  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  act  upon  my  resolu- 
tion or  any  similar  resolution  expressing 
the  intent  and  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple not  to  permit  the  pro-Communist 
State  Department  to  barter  away,  to 
negotiate  away,  the  city  of  Berlin? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  request  is  not 
in  order  on  a  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  of  course,  am  opposed 
to  the  preferential  motion,  but  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  query  the  gentle- 
man about  some  of  the  statements  he 
made.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  his  state- 
ment, but  I  thought  I  heard  him  talking 
about  the  pro-Communist  State  Depart- 
ment. Norr,  could  the  gentleman  Iden- 
tify the  individuals  that  he  is  talking 
about,  or  does  he  mean  the  entire  State 
Department,  98  percent  of  whom  have 
been  down  there  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration for  8  years,  as  being  pro- 
Communist? 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  us  define  what  a 
pro-Communist  is.  A  pro-Communist  Is 
a  person  who  gives  aid  and  comfort  and 
assistance  to  the  Soviet  or  the  Com- 
munist cause,  whether  he  does  it  Inno- 
cently, naively,  or  whether  he  does  it  as 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  try  to  get  at  this, 
and  I  do  not  yield  any  further  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  am  trying  to  answer 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  has  any 
concrete  evidence  of  any  pro-Commu- 
nists in  the  State  Department,  I  will  be 
glad  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  State  Department  Personnel 
yet  tonight  and  hear  it.  But,  because 
the  gentleman  comes  in  and  says  the 
State    Department    is    pro -Communist, 


that  does  not  necessarily  make  It  so. 
Better  still,  if  the  gentleman  knows  any 
pro- Communists  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, let  him  name  them  now. 

Now,  the  gentleman  made  another 
statement  that  I  wonder  where  he  got. 
He  said  the  State  Department  is  actively, 
as  I  understood  him,  engaged  in  nego- 
tiating the  surrender  of  Berlin. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  said  that  and  I  mean 
It. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  you  said  It.  but  that 
does  not  necessarily  make  it  so.  You  are 
Just  8is  wrong  sis  you  can  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  yield  any 
further. 

Since  we  got  into  this,  I  recall  there 
were  some  other  statements  which  the 
gentleman  made  this  afternoon.  H« 
said  Mr.  Khrushchev  believes  so  and  so. 
Maybe  he  knows  what  Mr.  Khrushchev 
believes.  He  said  Mr.  Lenin  believes  so 
and  so,  and  Stalin  believes  so  and  so. 
Well,  I  can  testify  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  have  been  to  Moscow  and  those  two 
characters  are  dead.  They  are  lying 
there  as  dead  as  dodo  birds.  In  fact, 
Lenin    is    a    little    moldy    around    the 

Mr.  PILLION.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference. I  do  not  know  whether  the 
gentleman  is  in  communication  with  the 
spirit  of  Lenin  and  Stalin.  He  did  not 
say  they  thought  something.  He  said 
they  think  something. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  I  want 
to  be  as  reasonable  as  I  can  with  the 
gentleman,  and  if  the  gentleman  has 
any  concrete  evidence  that  there  are 
pro-Communists  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment: that  there  is  anybody  in  the  State 
Department  who  Is  active  in  negotiating 
for  the  siu-render  of  Berlin,  if  he  has 
any  evidence  or  can  produce  anything 
besides  the  fact  that  he  says  so,  then  I 
am  ready  for  him  to  come  before  the 
committee  with  his  evidence.  I  am  Just 
as  interested,  the  chairman.  Dr.  Mor- 
gan, is  Just  as  interested.  Dr.  Judd  is 
Just  as  interested,  Mr.  Barry,  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton, Mr.  Frklinghuysen,  all  Members  on 
both  sides  who  are  sitting  here  are  Just 
as  interested  in  ferreting  out  any  pro- 
Communists  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    Not  for  a  speech. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Who  Is  responsible  for 
the  takeover  of  Cuba?  Who  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  present  crisis? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  cease  to  yield  right 
there,  and  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  a  question.  Was  not  Cuba  taken 
over  during  the  previous  administration? 

Mr.  PILLION.  Who  is  responsible  for 
this  series  of  defeats  that  have  brought 
us  to  this  present  position? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  asked  me 
a  question,  and  I  am  attempting  to  an- 
swer it. 

Mr.  PILLION.  The  gentleman  Is 
making  a  Joke  of  our  conditions 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  not  making  a  Joke 
at  all.  If  anybody  is  making  a  Joke.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  New  York  Is 
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making  a  Joke  of^lt.  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  the  absurdity  of  standing  down 
here  and  making  unsubstantiated 
charges  off  the  top  of  your  head.  I  do 
not  know  whether  tJiey  came  out  of  the 
gentleman's  head,  and  I  will  state  that 
it  would  be  better  If  I  knew.  The  gen- 
tleman can  stand  down  here  and  say  the 
State  Department  Is  pro-Communist, 
but  that  does  not  make  it  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  heard  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  stand  here  and  say 
that  he  believed  in  peace,  but  he  was 
not  going  to  get  it.  I  assume  he  also 
believes  in  heaven.  I  am  not  going  to 
be  pessimistic  about  his  chances  of  get- 
ting there  as  he  is  about  peace.  I  might 
say  that  he  was  not  going  to.  but  I  am 
not  going  to  say  that.  I  run  going  to  say 
he  has  a  chance,  or  I  hope  he  has  a 
chance.  I  want  to  be  an  optimist  about 
It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman could  give  me  very  much  help 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  does  not  need 
any  help  in  one  direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  , ,  New  York  I  Mr. 
Pillion  1 .  1 1 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  3.  line  3,  may 
I  ask  why  is  the  word  "dissemination" 
put  in  the  section  which  says  "The  dis- 
semination and  coordination  of  public 
information  concerning  disarmament," 
that  this  Agency  should  only  have  the 
power  to  coordinate  and  not  to  dis- 
seminate, because  we  have  the  U.S. 
Information  Service  and  the  State  De- 
partment, and  many  other  Government 
facilities  already.  Why  is  the  word  "dis- 
semination" put  in  there? 

Mr.  HAYS.    WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Because  the  committee 
did  not  agree  with  the  gentleman,  and 
we  thought  they  should  have  the  power 
to  disseminate  and  unanimously  so  de- 
cided. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  think  that  is  having 
two  agencies  doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  also  on  page  3.  line  5. 
section  4,  it  says  a$  follows: 

The  preparation  for,  oi>eratlon  of,  or,  as 
appropriate,  direction  of  United  States  par- 
ticipation In  such  control  systems  as  may 
become  part  of  United  States  disarmament 
activities. 

That  really  means  the  operation  of 
participation,  not  the  operation  of  con- 
trol systems,  does  it  not?  What  does  the 
language  mean?  Does  it  mean  opera- 
tion of  the  control  systems  or  does  it 
mean  operation  of  U.S.  participation, 
which  means  the  negotiations  and  the 
conferences? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  language  seems  to 
me 


Mr.  FULTON.  I  would  like  a  state- 
ment definitely  of  legislative  intent.  I 
am  being  a  Uttle  more  technical  about  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  put  it  this  way. 
The  language  is  pretty  specific.  I  do 
not  know  how  anyone  can  make  it  any 
more  clear.  I  would  suggest  the  gentle- 
man again  read  the  language. 

Mr.  PULTON.  There  is  an  inconsist- 
ency in  the  language  and  it  needs  legis- 
lative statement  of  intent  and  direction. 
I  cannot  understand  It. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.    It  seems  to 


me 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman not  to  use  the  word  "seems." 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  only 
expressing  an  opinion,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  PULTON.  What  I  want  is  the 
legislative  intent. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  way  of  expressing  an 
opinion  than  to  say  it  seems  to  me.  If 
the  gentleman  would  prefer  me  not  to 
say  it,  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  say  it 
another  way. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  would  like  the  legis- 
lative intent  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  trying 
to  reply  to  the  gentleman,  if  he  will  let 
me  complete  the  sentence. 

The  intent  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  my  opiiuon,  is  that  the  op- 
eration of  such  control  systems  as  may 
become  part  of  the  U.S.  disarmament 
activities  should  be  among  the  primary 
functions  of  this  Agency.  I  hope  this 
clarifies  the  situation  for  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  is  a  very  satis- 
factory answer.  The  question  then  is. 
How  far  does  the  word  "oF>eration"  go? 
Does  it  mean  that  we  will  have  this  Dis- 
armament Agency  operating  the  com- 
munications satellites  or  the  satellites 
which  are  to  make  surveillance  or  to 
check  installations  as  they  go  over  vari- 
ous countries?  Does  it  include  that  kind 
of  operations  in  space?  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  Disarmament  Agency  or 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency  will  control  the  satellites.  Who 
does  it?  Doej  anybody  on  the  committee 
know? 

It  is  my  view  of  the  legislative  in- 
tent that  it  is  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency  that  will  control  and 
operate  satellites  or  any  particular  vehi- 
cle in  space.  NASA  will  then  coordinate 
and  agree  on  a  contract  basis  for  any 
purpose  that  the  Director  of  the  Dis- 
armament Agency  would  like  to  place 
on  the  vehicles. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  be  good  enough 
to  yield  further? 

Mr.  FULTON.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  think  a  full 
reading  of  the  bill  will  clearly  indicate 
that  the  Director  of  the  Agency  would 
have  the  responsibility  of  securing  co- 
ordination    from     other     Government 


agencies  with  respect  to  such  items  as 
control  systems.  If  there  should  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Agency 
and  NASA,  for  example,  there  might  be 
the  necessity  for  the  President  to  Re- 
solve those  differences.  I  do  not  thiixk 
under  any  circumstances  there  could  be 
read  into  this  language  that  NASA  has 
control  over  control  systems  which  may 
become  part  of  U.S.  disarmament  ctctivi- 
ties.  Certainly  this  would  not  be  the 
case  if  this  legislation  is  enacted.  This 
will  give,  as  a  primary  function  to  this 
new  Agency,  control  over  the  operations 
of  these  control  systems. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  gentleman  that  already  in  the  stat- 
ute law  of  the  United  States  the  control 
for  peacetime  purposes  and  operations  in 
space  is  in  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency.  My  position  is  that  this 
legislation  does  not  change  the  Space 
Act  nor  the  present  statutory  authority 
on  space  research  and  development,  or 
operations  or  control  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. This  act  of  course  does  not  apply 
to  space  operations  for  a  military  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
section  1  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  ev- 
ery Member  of  this  House  desires  peace 
and  every  Member  of  this  House  would 
like  to  see  disarmament  to  the  extent 
that  such  disarmament  would  promote 
the  cause  of  peace  as  we  understand  it. 
But  the  cause  of  peace  as  we  vmderstand 
it  is  a  system  under  which  each  nation 
engages  in  negotiations  with  other  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intent 
of  working  out  mutual  problems  on  a 
peaceful  basis,  and  with  the  fundamental 
principle  that  this  Nation  and  the  other 
nations  with  which  we  are  negotiating 
will  fulfill  their  agreements  and  will 
compete  in  advancing  their  respective 
standards  of  living,  rather  than  engaging 
in  subjugation  of  other  countries  and 
people.  From  the  very  beginning  of  this 
country,  it  has  been  found  advisable  for 
our  own  self-interest  and  self -protection 
to  have  a  central  armed  force  by  which 
we  could  preserve  our  territorial  integ- 
rity and  j)olitical  system.  One  of  the 
great  weaknesses  of  the  federation  of 
the  Thirteen  States  was  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  central  force  and  in  recog- 
nition of  this  the  Constitution  of  this 
country  requires  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

Every  Member  of  this  great  body  would 
like  to  see  the  great  burden  of  our  exist- 
ing Armed  Forces  reduced,  but  in  the 
present  day  and  age  and  in  the  situation 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves,  In  which 
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we  are  engaged  in  a  war  with  interna- 
tional communism  which  operates  in  the 
most  ruthless  and  tyrannical  manner 
ever  seen  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it 
seems  to  me  that  creation  of  a  Disarma- 
ment Agency  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent Agency  of  this  Government  will 
react  adversely  to  our  own  interests. 
The  administration  under  the  leadership 
of  the  President  has  taken  a  firm  stand 
in  the  Berlin  crisis  and  has  indicated  in 
a  number  of  speeches  that  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, and  God  grant  that  it  may  not  be. 
we  will  use  our  full  armed  strength  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  our  rights  and 
the  rights  of  2  million  people  in  Berlin 
from  the  threat  of  subjugation  and  an- 
nihilation by  the  Russian  Communists. 
We  are  faced  with  increasingly  belliger- 
ent actions  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Communists  and  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. We  are  faced  with  a  Communist 
government  90  miles  from  our  shore  in 
Cuba  which  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis  is 
attempting  to  create  additional  beach- 
heads of  communism  in  this  hemisphere. 
At  this  very  moment  we  are  trying  to 
persuade  our  NATO  allies  to  increase 
their  armed  forces  in  the  NATO  alliance 
for  the  protection  of  Western  Europe. 
We  have  just  passed  legislation  increas- 
ing the  funds  for  our  own  Armed  Forces. 
We  have  just  passed  a  foreign  aid  bill  in 
which  we  substantially  increased  the 
amount  of  military  assistance  to  be  given 
to  other  countries  in  order  to  enable 
them  not  only  to  stabilize  their  own 
political  situation  but  to  prevent  loss  of 
liberty  and  loss  of  individual  human 
rights  through  the  aggressive  action  of 
international  communism. 

We  have  just  seen  the  Soviet  Com- 
munists explode  their  13  th  nuclear  blast 
with  testing  renewed  by  their  own  imi- 
lateral  action.  Free  countries  have  been 
threatened  with  annihilation  by  Soviet 
rockets.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  said  that 
our  grandchildren  would  exist  only 
imder  Communist  rule.  We  have  tried 
for  years  to  obtain  an  agreement  on 
nuclear  disarmament  and  each  meeting 
has  been  deliberately  stalled  and  broken 
up  by  the  Soviet  Communists.  From  a 
handful  of  fanatics  in  1916,  interna- 
tional communism  now  tyrannizes  over 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  world 
and  it  continues  to  grow  not  by  the  force 
of  argument  and  principle,  but  by  force 
of  arms  and  terror. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  this  country 
to  enact  a  law  dedicated  to  disarmament 
at  the  very  moment  in  history  when  we 
are  faced  with  this  battle;  when  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  persuade  our  allies 
to  increase  their  armament  and  when  we 
are  trying  to  convince  the  Communists 
that  we  mean  what  we  say  and  that  we 
are  willing  to  risk  war  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice 
for  all,  is  at  the  very  least  a  risky  propo- 
sition because  of  the  doubt  which  it 
may  create  on  the  firmness  of  oiu*  prin- 
ciples. Any  such  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will.  In  my  opinion  increase  the  risk  of 
war  rather  than  decrease  it. 

The  theory  behind  this  bill  is  one 
which  we  all  sincerely  desire.  The 
sooner  the  nations  of  this  world  can 
live  in  peace  with  freedom  and  justice, 
the  sooner  the  principles  set  forth  in  our 


Declaration  of  Independence  will  be 
available  to  all  men.  But  to  date  inter- 
national communism  respects  only 
strength  and  the  unalterable  will  of  free 
people  to  remain  free  backed  up  by  a 
willingness  to  fight  to  preserve  it. 

Proponents  of  this  measure  have 
pointed  out,  however,  that  a  disarma- 
ment branch  consisting  of  73  people  are 
already  operating  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  that  this  will  increase  m  any 
event  in  order  to  provide  our  leaders 
with  the  mformation  needed  to  discuss 
this  subject  before  the  United  Nations, 
to  convince  the  neutrals  of  the  problems 
concerning  insp)ection  and  discovery  of 
nuclear  tests,  and  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  future  I'se  in  disarma- 
ment discussions. 

Although  I  am  sure  there  is  merit  in 
these  argxunents  it  seems  to  me  that  with 
the  present  world  situation,  with  the 
present  eCforts  being  employed  on  dis- 
armament, we  should  not  run  the  risk  of 
diluting  our  efforts  further  and  run  the 
risk  of  creating  a  new  and  additional 
agency  which  may  be  in  direct  conflict 
with  our  foreign  policy  and  our  need  for 
strength.  Because  I  believe  that  the 
dangers  are  so  great,  it  is  with  a  heavy 
heart  that  I  find  myself  compelled  to 
vote  against  a  great  and  idealistic  prm- 
ciple. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PURPOSX 

Sec.  2.  An  ultimate  goal  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  world  which  Is  free  from  the 
scourge  of  war  and  the  dangers  and  biirdens 
of  armaments;  in  which  the  use  of  force  has 
been  subordinated  to  the  rule  of  law;  and 
In  which  international  adjustments  to  a 
changing  world  are  achieved  peacefully.  It 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  Impe- 
tus toward  this  goal  by  creating  a  new  agency 
of  peace  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  reduc- 
tion and  control  of  armaments  looking  to- 
ward ultimate  world   disarmament. 

The  formulation  and  Implementation  of 
United  States  disarmament  policy  In  a  man- 
ner which  will  promote  the  national  security 
can  best  be  Insured  by  a  central  organiza- 
tion charged  by  statute  with  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  this  field.  This  organization 
must  have  such  a  position  within  the  Gov- 
ernment that  It  can  provide  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  other  officials  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  Congress  with 
recommendations  concerning  United  States 
disarmament  policy,  and  can  assess  the  effect 
of  these  recommendations  upon  o\ir  foreign 
policies,  our  national  security  policies,  and 
our  economy. 

This  organization  must  have  the  capacity 
to  obtain  and  provide  the  essential  scien- 
tific, economic,  political,  military,  psycho- 
logical, and  technological  information  upon 
which  realistic  disarmament  policy  must  be 
based.  It  must  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
following  primary  functions: 

(li  The  conduct,  support,  and  coordina- 
tion of  research  for  disarmament  policy 
formulation. 

(2)  The  preparation  for  and  direction  of 
United  States  participation  in  international 
negotiations  in  the  disarmament  field. 

(3)  The  dissemination  and  coordination 
of  public  information  concerning  disarma- 
ment. 

(4)  The  preparation  for,  operation  of,  or, 
as  appropriate,  direction  of  United  States 
participation  in  such  control  systems  as  may 
become  part  of  United  States  disarmament 
activities. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  olTer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pclton:  On 
page  3,  line  3,  strike  out  "dissemination 
and". 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  this:  On 
page  3,  line  3.  the  Agency  is  given  the 
power  of  dissemination  as  well  as  the 
coordination  of  public  information  con- 
cerning disarmament.  I  believe  that  this 
Agency  should  have  the  power  of  coordi- 
nation of  public  information  concerning 
disarmament  but  I  believe  that  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  should  have  the 
obligation  of  dissemination.  It  is  their 
prime  function  abroad.  At  home  the 
State  Department  has  adequate  facil- 
ities, as  well. 

I  think  we  are  making  a  mistake  if 
we  divide  among  all  the  agencies  of  the 
Government  this  power  of  general  In- 
formation. I  think  that  should  be  kept 
where  it  has  been,  under  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Service.  I  think  that  is  a 
good  place  for  it. 

If  the  Members  will  refer  to  page  5, 
section  25,  you  will  see  that  in  line  12 
there  is  the  authority  of  the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency  to  estab- 
lish an  OfOce  of  Public  Affairs.  I  feel 
that  is  likewiSv  a  mistake,  that  we  are 
again  dividing  among  the  various  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  the  equipment 
and  the  power  to  disseminate.  If  we 
are  going  to  fragment  that  power 
through  all  the  agencies.  Congress  should 
know  it. 

I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  ask 
you  to  vote  for  my  amendment,  which 
on  page  3,  line  3,  in  subsection  (3) 
strikes  out  the  word  "dissemination  and" 
so  that  the  section  after  the  amendment 
is  in  effect  would  read.  "The  coordina- 
tion of  public  information  concernmg 
disarmament." 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  feel  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  one  that  is  very 
worthy  of  consideration  because  I  not 
only  feel  but  know  that  our  news  agencies 
here  in  America  and  throughout  the 
world  will  disseminate  any  Information 
that  may  be  coordinated  without  the 
necessity  of  establishing  some  particu- 
lar agency  to  do  so  and  spend  a  lot  of 
money  on  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  If  we  set  up  a  new 
group  in  this  particular  U.S.  Disarma- 
ment Agency  it  will  be  an  overlapping 
force  and  cost  more  money. 

We  already  have  the  methods  and  the 
equipment  to  disseminate  so  why  give 
this  particular  director  the  power  fur- 
ther to  set  up  another  such  disseminat- 
ing agency  m  the  disarmament  field? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Efforts  have  been  made 
throughout  the  years  with  reference  to 
an  arms  Umitation,  but  there  has  been 
no  problem  at  all  so  far  as  getting  pub- 
licity is  concerned. 

Mr.  FULTON.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  BROWN.  This  ia  unnecessary, 
and  for  that  reason  I  expect  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  section  25  to  strike  out 
the  "Office  of  Public  Affairs." 
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Mr.  FULTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  will  join  with  him  In  support  of 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman — who  would  disseminate  the 
information  to  the  American  public  since 
the  USIA  is  limited  to  the  dissemmation 
of  information  abroad? 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  gentleman  is  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  I  would  say  to  you  that 
the  State  Department  seems  to  have  no 
trouble  whatever  In  disseminating  all 
the  information  it  needs.  The  State 
Department  has  the  public  relations  of- 
ficers. On  the  releases  that  are  given  by 
the  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency,  they  cer- 
tainly will  be  carried  by  all  the  news- 
papers and  carried  for  free. 

Mr.  BARRY.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
contention  of  the  gentleman  that  they 
could  utilize  other  agencies  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  utilize  the  USIA  for  the 
dissemination  abroad  of  information 
relative  to  disarmament  (Mslicies,  is  that 
it? 

Mr.  FULTON.  Yes.  and  wherever 
such  facilities  may  be  in  the  Government 
service  Just  as  this  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Disarmament  Agency  will  use  many 
other  Government  agencies  for  various 
purposes.  Likewise,  they  will  use  what- 
ever facilities  there  are  in  the  Govern- 
ment now  available  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  A  little  earlier 
the  gentleman  raised  some  question 
about  the  field  of  outer  space.  The 
gentleman  served  with  me  on  the  select 
committee  of  which  I  was  chairman.  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  confiict  at  all  be- 
tween this  bill  and  NASA.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  dissemination,  knowmg  the  fair- 
ness of  the  gentleman,  and  I  respect  him 
very  much,  it  would  seem  to  me  as  an 
American  citizen,  I  would  like  to  get  as 
much  information  as  I  can.  I  think 
dissemination  of  information  is  very  im- 
portant. If  anything,  I  would  rather 
have  dissemination.  To  eliminate  dis- 
semination and  just  have  the  bill  con- 
tain the  word  "coordination"  means 
that  it  may  be  kept  secret  and  within 
their  discretion  as  to  whether  they  dis- 
seminate information  or  not.  I  think 
the  more  we  let  the  American  people 
know,  the  more  we  can  rely  upon  the 
sound  judgment  of  the  American  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
say  what  the  majority  leader  says  is 
exactly  the  purpose  of  this  language,  in 
other  words,  to  keep  as  much  of  this  in- 
foraiation  as  possible  before  the  public. 
It  is  the  intention  under  this  section 
that  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  shall 
do  the  publicizing  and  disseminating 
abroad.  That  is  their  function.  All 
that  the  Director  under  this  bill  wiU  do 


is  to  turn  over  to  them  the  information 
which  he  thinks  can  safely  be  dissemi- 
nated and  broadcast  around  the  world. 
The  USIA  is  specifically  barred  by  law 
from  performing  this-  function  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  inclination 
to  set  up  a  publicity  bureau.  This  is 
just  to  do  some  of  the  things  that  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  been 
complaining  about,  to  make  information 
that  is  not  harmful  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  available  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Of  course,  each  of  the&e 
various  departments  concerned  with  this 
matter  already  has  an  office  to  dis- 
seminate public  information  and  is  dis- 
seminating public  information  on  this 
subject  all  the  time.  A  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  focus  responsibility  for 
information  disseminated  in  this  field  so 
that  if  there  are  conflicting  stories  or 
reports  going  out,  we  can  find  out  who 
is  responsible.  One  of  the  difficulties  in 
public  understanding  of  this  compli- 
cated issue  in  our  country  is  that  there 
are  so  many  different  reports  of  what 
our  position  is. 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  is  to  coordinate  this 
to  let  out  the  proper  information. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right.  If  people 
cannot  get  accurate  information,  they 
will  know  where  to  get  it;  or  if  they  get 
information  that  they  think  wrong  or 
dangerous,  they  will  know  where  to  pin- 
point the  responsibility  for  dissemina- 
tion of  such  information.  This  does  not 
grant  any  new  powers,  but  focuses  the 
powers  already  existing.  The  provision 
is  a  good  provision  and  should  be  left  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected,  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morgan:  On 
page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word  "peacefully" 
insert  a  period. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DEFINrnONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "disarmament"  Includes  the 
control,  elimination,  reduction,  limitation. 
Inspection,  verification,  or  identification  of 
armed  forces  and  armaments  of  all  kinds 
under  International  agreement  including  the 
necessary  steps  taken  under  such  an  agree- 
ment to  establish  an  effective  sjrstem  of 
international  control,  or  to  create  and 
strengthen  international  organizations  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 

(b)  The  term  ""Government  agency" 
means  any  executive  department,  commis- 
sion, agency,  independent  establishment, 
corporation  wholly  or  partly  owned  by  the 
United  States  which  is  an  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  board,  bureau, 
division,    service,    office,    officer,    authority, 


administration,   or   other   establishment   in 
the  executive  branch  of  Oovernment. 

(c)  The  term  "Agency"  means  the  United 
States  Arms  Ck)ntrol  Agency. 

Mr,  QUIE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qna:  On  page 
3,  line  12,  strike  out  the  word  "elimination." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  strike 
out  the  word  "elimination"  in  line  12, 
the  definition  will  read: 

(a)  The  term  "disarmament"  Includes  the 
control,  reduction,  limitation,  inspection, 
verification,  or  Identification  of  armed  forces 
and  armaments  of  all  kinds. 

I  think  it  would  be  unwise,  dangerous, 
foolish,  to  state  in  a  bill  that  disarma- 
ment means  the  elimination  of  armed 
forces  and  armaments  of  all  kinds. 
There  would  be  nothing  more  dangerous 
for  this  country,  there  would  be  nothing 
more  dangerous  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace  than  to  have  any  important  coun- 
try lay  down  its  arms  completely.  There 
is  no  nation  in  the  world  today  that  is 
not  dominated  by  another  nation,  that 
has  eliminated  its  arms  or  its  armed 
forces  completely.  You  can  see  the"  way 
the  people  who  have  called  themselves 
the  noncommitted  nations  in  Belgrade 
look  to  a  coimtry  like  Russia  that  has 
great  arms,  and  who  has  talked  and 
acted  tough.  I  think  that  is  why  they 
talked  mostly  about  colonialism,  but  did 
not  object  strenuously  to  the  testing  of 
the  atomic  bomb  by  Russia  or  any  of 
colonialistic  and  aggressive  acts.  You 
can  imagine  what  would  happen  in  case 
we,  under  an  international  agreement, 
eliminated  all  armed  forces,  even  every 
soldier,  and  all  weapons  whatsoever.  All 
another  nation  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  secretly  have  a  few  armed  forces 
and  a  few  devastating  weapons,  and  im- 
mediately we  would  be  unable  to  defend 
ourselves  now  that  there  are  these  new 
kinds  of  weapons,  especially  nuclear 
weapwns. 

Quite  a  bit  has  been  written  on  this 
subject.  There  could  be  arms  control  at 
a  reasonable  level  with  inspection  and 
an  identification  of  these  weapons. 
Then  if,  in  a  sneaky  way,  some  country 
should  add  a  few  more  troops,  should 
add  a  few  more  weapons,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  us  to  protect  ourselves.  It  is 
just  like  some  people  want  in  this  coun- 
try, for  nobody  to  have  any  weapons  at 
all.  Should  that  happen  in  this  country 
we  would  find  the  police  force  imable  to 
cope  wath  the  criminals.  We  have  to 
have  an  armed  force,  and  under  any  in- 
ternational agency  I  imagine  not  only 
would  they  have  their  own  police  force 
but  they  would  have  access  to  the  armed 
forces  of  those  countries  in  the  interna- 
tional agreement  who  are  friendly  to  the 
cause  in  case  of  an  aggression  against 
a  peaceful  country. 

So  I  believe  if  we  are  to  have  a  mean- 
ingful arms  control  we  should  take  out 
this  word  "elimination"  and  remove  it 
from  this  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  Ls  making  a  very  cogent  argu- 
ment. I  think  there  Is  a  good  deal  of 
substance  to  it.  I  would  Just  like  to  ask 
him  whether  should  his  amendment 
carry  he  would  have  any  objection  to 
there  being  the  understanding  that  we 
would  strive  to  eliminate  germ  warfare, 
nuclear  warfare,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  QUIE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  because  this  is  a  definite 
realistic  approach.  This  bill  must  be 
written  and  this  agency  set  up  in  a  real- 
istic fashion.  Otherwise  it  will  be  a 
danger  to  the  country.  The  gentleman 
has  done  what  he  should  do.  I  support 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  niinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ©"HARA  of  niinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  listened  to  the  argimient 
made  by  my  good  friend  from  Minne- 
sota. I  wish  I  could  agree  with  him  but 
I  cannot  agree  with  him.  I  have  a  little 
more  faith  than  he  has.  I  think  that 
some  day  we  will  reach  a  period  in  this 
world  of  ours  when  we  will  have  peace 
and  we  will  have  no  armament.  Just 
as  a  matter  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  dis- 
armament does  not  mean  the  elimina- 
tion of  arms? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  Is  what  we  have  been 
led  to  imderstand  today,  when  we  are 
talking  about  disarmament  we  do  not 
mean  eliminating  all  arms. 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Illinois.  We  have  a 
lot  of  people  In  this  Chamber  who  are 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Webster 
and  kick  his  dictionary  into  the  ocean. 
I  tnist  the  gentleman's  amendment  does 
not  carry.  I  shall  vote  against  it  be- 
cause I  shall  continue  to  have  faith  In 
the  dream  that  sometime  we  will  prac- 
tice good  will  among  men. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Qmi)  there 
were — ayes  52.  noes  80. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fountain:  On 
page  3.  line  11,  after  the  word  "disarma- 
ment" strike  out  the  word  "Includes"  and 
insert  the  word  "means." 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  means  just  what  it  says.  It 
strikes  the  word  "Includes"  and  inserts 
the  word  "means",  we  then  know  what 
the  word  "disarmament"  means,  and  are 
not  left  to  conjecture,  or  to  an  interpre- 
tation outside  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  committee  ac- 
cepts the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  commit- 
tee. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scrwxnosl: 
On  page  3.  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  word  "steps"  in  line  15 
and  Insert: 

"(a)  The  term  "disarmament"  Includes 
the  indentlflcatlon.  verification.  Inspection, 
limitation,  control,  reduction,  or  limitation, 
of  armed  forces  and  armaments  of  all  kinds 
UDder  International  agreement  Including 
the  necessary  steps." 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chah-man, 
as  usual,  when  it  comes  time  for  me  to 
speak,  we  get  into  a  situation  where 
everybody  is  Impatient,  because  they 
have  places  to  go  and  things  to  do,  and 
I  have  some  place  to  go  tonight,  so  I 
will  not  take  the  5  minutes. 

My  amendment  does  not  change  the 
bill  at  all.  I  think  it  makes  it  more  log- 
ical in  its  reading.  The  principle  rec- 
ognized in  the  bill  originally  was  what 
I  would  call  the  descending  principle, 
and  if  you  adopt  my  amendment,  you 
recognize  the  ascending  principle. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  problems  of  arms  control, 
am  well  aware  of  the  Importance  of 
this  question.  I  said  when  the  first  ver- 
sion was  proposed  that  I  would  support 
it  if  certain  amendments  were  adopted. 

The  committee  has  dealt  favorably 
with  some  of  the  shortcomings  In  the 
original  bill — they  have  improved  it 
materially  but  there  are  still  some  re- 
finements and  changes  needed.  I  will 
present  some  amendments  later.  First 
I  want  to  say  this  is  consistent  with  an 
unwritten  law  or  general  policy  in  this 
regard.     Our  record  is  clear. 

What  we  are  doing  is  different  than 
the  action  taken  by  the  adversary  of 
freedom.  Communism — what  we  are 
doing  is  a  reflection  of  what  our  people 
are  thinking  and  want  the  action  of  true 
representative  government. 

What  the  Russians  do  In  this  regard 
is  the  reflection  of  the  politburo — the 
tyranny  of  Russia. 

As  I  have  said.  I  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  proposed  Disarmament 
Agency.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  question,  but  I  feel  that 
certain  changes  should  be  made  in  this 
legislation  before  I  am  prepared  to  en- 
dorse this  bill  without  reservations. 

I  wish  to  suggest  the  following  amend- 
ments to  this  bill : 

First.  The  title  of  the  act,  I  think, 
should  be  an  "Act  for  world  peace  with 
justice  and  security  through  disarma- 
ment." Currently  the  phrase,  "with  Jus- 
tice," is  omitted. 

Second.  The  statement  of  purpose 
should  be  revised  to  read: 

The  goal  of  the  United  States  Is  a  world 
where  Justice  and  freedom  are  assvu^d 
through  the  rule  of  law  to  all  people;  a  world 
which  Is  free  from  the  scourge  of  war  and 
the  dangers  and  burdens  of  armaments. 

The  bill  as  now  written  does  not  stress 
that  the  paramount  goal  of  the  United 
States  is  and  miist  be  a  system  of  free- 
dom and  justice  guaranteed  by  the  rule 
of  law.    While  we  must  seek  some  type 


of  arms  control  or  disarmament,  we  must 
Insure  that  liberty,  freedom,  and  justice 
will  be  maintained.  The  maintenance, 
continuance,  and  expansion  of  the  rule 
of  law  must  be  our  primary  objective. 
Without  thia.  peace  and  disarmament 
would  mean  nothing. 

Third.  The  proposed  Disarmament 
Agency  should  be  subordinate  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  rather  than  an  inde- 
pendent Agency.  A  great  many  serious 
problems  could  result  if  this  Agency  was 
not  subordinated  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Fourth.  Three  provisions  of  the  bill 
should  be  deleted  completely:  (1)  that 
exempting  actions  of  the  Director  from 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  controls  and 
expenditures;  (2)  that  allotting  $25,000 
for  entertainment;  and  (3)  that  allot- 
ting $50,000  for  confidential  expendi- 
tures. 

Fifth.  As  now  written  the  term  "dis- 
armament" "includes  the  elimination, 
reduction,  control,  limitation,  inspec- 
tion, verification,  or  Identification." 
These  should  be  listed  In  reverse  order. 
Elimination  of  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments is  the  logical  end  point  of  such 
efforts  while  identification  and  verifica- 
tion are  the  points  where  efforts  to 
achieve  disarmament  can  and  must 
begin. 

Sixth.  The  General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee should  be  composed  of  11  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In 
addition  there  should  be  two  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  two  Members  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  Com- 
mittee. In  each  Instance,  there  should 
be  one  member  from  the  majority  party 
and  one  member  from  the  minority 
party  from  each  House. 

We  so  urgently  need  p.  "Gettysburg- 
like"  statement  of  our  foreign  policy 
goals  and  objectives.  Until  and  unless 
we  have  an  understanding  of  what  our 
goals  and  objectives  are,  legislation  such 
as  the  disarmament  bill  is  not  likely  to 
be  very  successful.  Such  a  statement 
must  be  prepared. 

I  hope  that  consideration  is  given  to 
these  charges  which  woiild  make  the 
proposed  Disarmament  Agency  more 
sound,  more  workable,  and  more  prac- 
tical. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  we  just  adopted  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  to  change  the 
word  "includes"  to  "means."  Now  the 
gentleman's  amendment  changes  it  back 
to  "includes." 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  No.  I  accepted 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  WeU,  then,  you  should 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  your 
amendment  read  "means '  instead  of 
"includes." 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment be  amended  to  read  "means"  in- 
stead of  "includes." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move,  then,  that  we  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment as  part  of  my  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Some  other  Mem- 
ber may  offer  an  amendment  to  your 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  offer  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  word  "in- 
cludes" and  substitute  the  word 
"means." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
is  not  written  and  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
must  reduce  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment in  order  to  give  him  time  to  reduce 
it  to  writing.  The  committee  discussed 
the  amendment  with  tlie  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and,  as  he  said,  all  this 
would  do  would  be  to  rearrange  the  lan- 
guage in  this  section  in  what  he  con- 
sidered and  the  committee  agreed  was 
a  better  order. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  Clerk  reads  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pkelinchuysen 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schwen- 
cel:  Delete  the  word  "Includes"  and  Insert 
the  words  "means." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  a  substitute? 
What  is  this  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  not  so  read.  It 
was  read  as  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
again  report  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pkelinchutsxn 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schwen- 
gel:  E>elete  the  word  "Includes"  and  Insert 
the  word  "means." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound a  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  As  the  definition  would  read,  if 
your  amendment  is  adopted,  it  would  be: 

The  term  "disarmament"  means  the  con- 
trol, elimination,  redtictlon,  limitation.  In- 
spection, verification,  or  identification  of 
Armed  Forces  and  armaments  of  aU  kinds. 

Is  that  correct?      | 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then,  if  you  took  out  the 
words  "identification,  verification,  in- 
spection, elimination,  reduction  and  con- 
trol," and  read  it  using  just  the  one  word 
"elimination."  the  definition  would  read: 
"The  term  'disarmament'  means  'elimi- 
nation of  Armed  Forces  and  armaments 
of  all  kinds  under  international  agree- 
ment.' " 

I  cannot  accept  a  bill  which  has  that 
meaning.  I  believe  in  the  Arms  Control 
Agency,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  could 
ever  pass  a  piece  of  legislation  which  ad- 
vocates the  elimination  of  all  Armed 


Forces  and  armaments  of  all  kinds.  How 
can  we  in  the  United  States  of  America 
ever  expect  to  do  that  and  still  under  the 
Constitution  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  rest  of  the  language 
in  the  section  makes  clear  that  any  elim- 
ination or  reduction  could  only  be  done 
"under  international  agreement  includ- 
ing the  necessary  steps  taken  under  such 
an  agreement  to  establish  an  effective 
system  of  international  control,  or  to 
create  and  strengthen  international  or- 
ganizations for  the  maintenance  of 
peace."  Nobody  is  suggesting  that  we 
disarm  unilaterally.  It  is  wholly  beyond 
anyone's  thought  or  intent  to  suggest 
that  this  would  include  police  forces. 

When  the  bill  mentions  elimination, 
reduction,  and  so  forth  of  "Armed  Forces 
and  armaments."  it  would  in  no  sense  re- 
strict the  ability  of  every  nation  to  police 
itself  and  maintain  order. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  consider  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  be  a  part  of  the  Armed 
Forces? 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  National  Guard  is  a 
part  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  QUIE.  And  you  want  to  eliminate 
the  National  Guard?  Does  the  gentle- 
man consider  the  Coast  Guard  as  part  of 
our  Armed  Forces? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  hope  the  day  will  come 
when  we  will  have  international  agree- 
ments for  reducing  and  ultimately  elimi- 
nating all  Armed  Forces  and  armaments 
that  could  be  used  in  international  con- 
flicts and  at  the  same  time  we  and  every 
nation  could  continue  a  National  Guard 
for  use  in  international  disasters  or  riots, 
or  whatever  urgent  domestic  situation 
arose.  Yes;  I  certainly  think  the  Na- 
tional Guard  ought  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose.  And  I  certainly  would  thank 
God  if  and  when  the  day  comes  that  we 
do  not  have  to  have  a  National  Guard 
for  our  defense  in  international  conflicts, 
because  all  will  have  given  up  offensive 
armaments. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  this  is  the  meaning  that 
some  day  we  hope  to  eliminate  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  any- 
thing like  that,  I  could  no  longer  support 
this  Agency. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  address 
a  question  to  the  gentleman  frwn  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Judd]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  In  the  recent  conflict 
in  the  Congo  the  United  Nations  forces 
issued  an  ultimatum  that  has  been  re- 
ported in  our  press  that  anyone  who  is 
in  possession  of  a  firearm  would  be  shot 
on  sight.  This  is  an  international  peace 
organization  that  issued  this  ultimatum. 
I  can.  personally,  agree  strongly  with  the 
point  being  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie].  in  projecting 
this  under  certain  conditions  that  could 
possibly  put  out  of  use  firearms. 

Mr.  JUDD.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  feel  strongly  that  the  recent  actions 
of  the  United  Nations  forces  in  the 
Congo  were  wrong  and  in  violation  of  a 


part  of  the  U.N.  resolution  imder  which 
it  was  supposedly  operating. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  But  it  was  an  Interna- 
tional p^ce  force. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  fact  that  it  operated 
improperly  in  this  instance  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  fail  to  try  to  get 
proper  control  and  regulation  of  inter- 
national forces  that  might  be  used  in 
international  war. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  The  point  is,  however, 
that  in  this  age  of  dialectics  in  which 
we  live,  and  things  suddenly  turn  upside 
down,  we  are  creating  an  instrument 
through  this  phraseology  that  could  very 
quickly  under  given  circumstances  be 
turned  against  us. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  want 
to  say  that  it  grieves  me  greatly  if  this 
is  the  meaning  of  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  was  wholeheartedly  in  support 
of  it.  I  think  it  is  tremendously  impor- 
tant that  we  consider  the  control,  re- 
duction, limitation,  inspection,  verifica- 
tion, or  identification  of  armed  forces, 
but  to  eliminate  them — I  cannot  Xte  a 
party  to  this  in  our  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment   offered    by    Mr.    Bennett    of 

Florida: 

Page  4,  line  4.  strike  out  "United  States 
Arms  Control  Agency"  and  Insert  "United 
States  Peace  Agency  for  World  Disarmament 
and  Security:"  and  on  page  4,  lines  5  and  6. 
strike  out  "United  States  Arms  Control 
Agency"  and  Insert  "United  States  Peace 
Agency  for  World  Disarmament  and  Se- 
curity;" and  at  page  4,  line  2,  strike  "Arms 
Control  Agency"  and  Insert  "Peace  Agency 
for  World  Disarmament  and  Security". 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  no  wish  to  bar  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  but  I  submit 
that  the  gentleman  is  offering  one 
amendment  which  applies  to  two  sections 
of  the  bill,  one  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
read.  He  should  offer  the  amendment, 
it  seems,  to  lines  1  and  2  and  then  an- 
other amendment  to  the  rest  of  the  bill 
when  it  is  read. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  understand  that  I  may  do  that  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  sole  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  change  the  title  of  this  organiza- 
tion from  UJS.  Arms  Control  Agency  to 
UjS.  Peace  Agency  for  World  Disarma- 
ment and  Security.  These  words  that 
I  have  used  as  the  prop>osed  title  are 
words  which  are  agreeable^  to  the  ad- 
ministration.    Bear  in  mind  the  word 
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"World"  Is  inserted  before  "Disarma- 
ment." So  we  are  not  talking  about  uni- 
lateral disarmament.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  really  would  like  to  have 
seen  the  title  of  this  agency  as  the  UJS. 
Peace  Agency.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
in  the  administration  they  feel  that  it 
would  be  better  internationally,  or  some 
other  way,  to  have  these  other  words  in 
there.  And  if  this  is  going  to  be  of  great 
help  to  us  internationally,  I  go  along 
with  those  words.  After  all  the  title  does 
not  give  or  detract  from  the  powers  given 
by  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  consider  the  challenge  of 
creating  a  UJ3.  Peace  Agency.  This 
paints  it  in  bold  strokes,  as  we  had  testi- 
mony concerning  it  before  this  commit- 
tee. 

This  Congress  can  scrounge  around, 
if  it  wants  to,  when  we  are  on  the  edge 
of  a  cliff,  and  when  we  may  all  be  fried 
during  our  lifetimes.  We  can  pick  up 
the  cnmabs.  We  can  deal  with  the  little 
things,  if  we  want  to.  But  if  we  create 
this  Agency  and  give  it  a  title  which  will 
be  of  help  to  us  among  the  literate  and 
illiterate  people  throughout  the  world, 
I  think  It  would  do  something  for  us 
internationally,  as  a  token,  as  an  indi- 
cation, of  what  the  U.S.  Ctovernment 
is  trying  to  do,  to  dedicate  a  major 
portion  of  its  activities  toward  bringing 
peace.  That  is  why  I  thought  we  should 
consider  using  the  basic  words  "United 
States  Peace  Agency." 

This  would  be  an  asset  to  our  country. 
It  would  in  nowise  increase  or  decrease 
the  power  of  this  organization. 

As  I  am  about  to  sit  down,  I  would 
like  to  say  this.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
a  trivial  amendment.  This  amendment 
does  give  us  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing really  worthwhile  with  this  or- 
ganization. It  does  not  increase  its 
power.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  secu- 
rity. It  gives  us  a  ssmabol  which  I  think 
would  be  important  throughout  the 
world  in  1961.  Many  of  us  may  not  live 
through  the  holocaust  which  may  come 
in  our  lifetime.  Many  of  us  are  trying 
to  preserve  life  and  civilization  for  those 
here  on  earth  today  and  who  may  be  yet 
bom.  I  think  it  is  important  in  1961 
that  we  at  least  set  our  hopes  toward 
this  goal.  There  is  no  danger  whatso- 
ever in  this  amendment.  It  does  not  in- 
crease the  power  of  this  organization, 
but  it  gives  us  a  symbol  of  hope  and  an 
expression  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
our  Ciovemment  for  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  substitute  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Haxa  of  Illi- 
nois as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Bennbtt  of  Florida: 

Substitute  "ITnlted  States  Disarmament 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security"  for 
"United  States  Arms  Control  Agency"  In 
lines  4  and  5  on  page  4  and  wherever  else- 
where In  the  bin  the  words  "United  SUtes 
Arms  Control  Agency"  appear. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlUnols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  matter  of  naming  the  agency 
has  been  more  jperplexlng  than  naming  a 


child  when  the  family  relatives  are  in  a 
brawl.  I  was  privileged  to  be  at  the 
White  House  Conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  McCloy,  with  a  group  of 
sponsors  of  the  bill  headed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastkn- 
meier]  and  the  title  was  discussed  at 
that  time  at  considerable  length,  I  would 
say  the  better  part  of  an  hour.  Most 
of  the  participants  in  the  conference 
seemed  agreed  that  the  words  "disarma- 
ment" and  "World  Peace  and  Security" 
should  be  in  the  title.  Mr.  McCloy  gave 
an  accurate  summing  up  when  he  told 
our  committee,  as  you  will  find  on  page 
6  of  the  hearings: 

"I  dont  say  we  are  wedded  to  that  par- 
ticular luune.  That  seemed  the  best  we 
could  come  up  with.  The  President  himself 
had  something  to  do  with  the  naming  of  It, 
but  I  don't  believe  he  Is  too  wedded  to  it 
^  either.  Maybe  some  of  you  gentlemen  and 
ladies  have  other  Ideas  for  a  name  that 
would  be  more  effective.  That  is  about  what 
we  thought  the  thing  covered. 

It  was  clear  in  my  mind  when  we  left 
the  President  that  he  thought  definitely 
that  the  words  "disarmament,  world 
peace  and  security"  should  be  in  the 
title,  in  whatever  order  arranged,  as 
they  expressed  with  crystal  clearness 
and  plain  honesty  the  objectives  sought — 
world  peace  and  security  through  world 
disarmament  under  agreements  that 
would  be  binding  and  foolproof  as  re- 
gards inspection  and  enforcement. 

The  title  was  discussed  with  many 
Members  of  the  Congress,  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  and  it  was  my 
understanding  that  there  was  pretty 
much  an  agreement  that  "world  dis- 
armament" and  "world  peace  and  secu- 
rity" were  not  terms  to  be  avoided,  that 
to  the  contrary  they  were  most  desir- 
able as  showing  to  the  world  the  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  of  the  United  States 
in  its  quest  for  a  path  to  permanent 
peace. 

But  by  the  time  the  bill  reached  our 
committee  there  had  emanated  from 
some  source,  the  identity  of  which  I  do 
not  know,  a  floou  of  misinformation.  As 
a  result  the  members  of  our  committee 
were  receiving  many  letters  from  per- 
sons, sincere  I  am  sure,  but  reacting  to 
the  misinformation  given  them.  My 
own  mail,  however,  was  mainly  from 
outside  of  Illinois,  largely  from  two  or 
three  States  far  remote  from  Illinois, 
and  I  did  not  receive  more  than  two  or 
three  letters  of  this  natiure  from  my  own 
district  while  I  did  receive  several  hun- 
dred letters  from  constituents  warmly 
approving  the  bill,  the  title  and  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  proposed  Agency. 

Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  the  letters 
based  on  the  flood  of  misinformation  I 
have  mentioned  did  have  its  influence  on 
the  thinking  of  our  committee,  and  this. 
I  would  say,  was  responsible  for  a  change 
in  the  name  of  the  proposed  Agency.  On 
the  committee  I  voted  to  retain  the 
original  name  as  I  was  satisfied  that  the 
commonsense  of  the  American  people 
would  assert  itself,  as  always  it  has. 
when  misinformation  was  answered  with 
truth. 

Many  of  the  letters  that  emanated 
from  this  fiood  of  misinformation 
stressed  that  the  proposed  Agency  would 


undermine  our  security  and  surrender 
our  national  sovereignty. 

When  the  Honorable  Thomas  S.  Gates. 
Jr..  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  last 
years  of  President  Eisenhower's  admin- 
istration, was  before  our  committee,  I 
asked  him  this  question,  as  you  will  see 
on  page  94  of  the  hearings : 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Is  there  anything  in  the  pend- 
ing legislation  that  could  be  construed  as 
a  surrender  In  any  measure  of  our  national 
sovereignty?  I  am  asking  this  question  be- 
cause I  have  been  mystified  by  letters  I 
have  received  I  think  from  sincere  sources 
that  have  raised  the  question.  As  a  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  one  who  has  never 
been  branded  as  an  internationalist,  what- 
ever that  means,  your  remarks  would  serve 
a  useful  purpose  In  qxiletlng  any  fears  that 
may  exist  on  that  score. 

Here  is  the  answer  from  President 
Eisenhower's  Secretary  of  Defense : 

Mr.  Oatks.  I  don't  read  anything  Into  this 
bill  that  affects  our  national  sovereignty  In 
any  way.  shape,  or  form.  I  Just  read  into 
this  a  better  way  to  organize  an  effort  that 
already  exists,  and  to  proceed  with  It  more 
effectively  and  perhaps  more  sensibly.  I 
dont  see  any  stirrender  of  sovereignty. 

As  to  an  endangerment  of  our  national 
security  by  the  creation  and  operation 
of  the  proposed  agency  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  very  best  authority  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I 
quote  now  from  pages  83-64  of  the  hear- 
ings, covering  the  testimony  before  our 
committee  of  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnltzer: 

Mr.  O'Haxa.  General  Lemnltxer.  I  think 
it  is  news  of  major  Importance  when  the 
Chief  of  Staff  comes  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  recommends  an 
agency,  the  goal  of  which  is  the  end  of 
arms.  I  wish  that  the  widest  publicity 
could  be  given   your  testimony. 

It  would  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  unin- 
formed persons  who  have  been  wrlt'.ng  us 
letters  in  opposition  to  the  Disarmament 
Agency  bill,  because  of  misinformation 
spread  about  that  in  some  mysterious  way 
it  would  undermine  our  national  security 
and  sovereignty.  Certainly  It  will  be  heart- 
ening to  the  American  people  and  wlU  place 
our  country  In  a  most  favorable  light 
throughout  the  world  to  know  that  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  dedicated  to  the  task  of  keeping 
our  country  strong  to  meet  any  challenge 
of  war,  has  his  eye  on  the  ultimate  goal  of 
peace,  a  world  without  arms  and  threats 
of  war. 

General  LxicNrrzxx.  As  I  Indicated  in  my 
statement,  I  think  this  Agency  will  enhance 
our  national  security  Interests.  We  have 
been  dealing  with  disarmament  for  many 
years  and  I  have  been  Involved  personally 
since  1840.  on  the  basis  of  ad  hoc  committees. 
This  Is  not  to  underestimate  the  cafMibllities 
and  the  talents  of  the  individuals  who  par- 
ticipated in  those  committees.  They  deserve 
great  credit  for  leaving  their  businesses  and 
devoting  their  energies  to  this  difficult  prob- 
lem. But  we  do  not  deal  with  the  other  Im- 
portant problems  of  Government,  particu- 
larly problems  associated  with  the  security 
of  our  country,  by  using  groups  assembled 
for  relatively  short  periods  of  time  and  then 
disbanded.  Such  groups  have  no  library  or 
experience  to  guide  them.  Each  new  group 
needs  time  before  they  can  understand  the 
problems  involved.  The  background  of  ex- 
perience needed  in  order  to  deal  with  a  new 
proposal  is  missing.  To  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem most  effectively,  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion that  can  attract  and  hold  top  talent  Is 
needed.  Such  an  organization  will  be  In  a 
much  better  position  to  deal  with  these  Im- 
portant problems. 
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General  Lemnltzer  imder  the  question- 
ing of  Mr.  FASCELt,  which  you  will  find 
on  page  85  of  the  hearings,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  stated  that 
from  a  military  standpoint,  disarmament 
Is  a  p>ossibility.  He  added  that  complete 
disarmament  he  thought  a  long  way  in 
the  future  but  by  starting  with  a  degree 
of  control  and  regulations,  which  he  said 
meant  reduction,  progress  would  be  made 
toward  the  objective  of  complete  dis- 
armament. And  disarmament,  he  had 
said  as  I  have  stated,  was  a  possibility 
from  a  mlUtary  standpoint. 

Another  witness  before  our  committee 
was  the  Honorable  John  J.  McCloy.  Ad- 
viser to  the  President  on  Disarmament. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
his  testimony  under  the  questioning  of 
Mr.  Beck  WORTH  on  pages  21-22  of  the 
hearings :  | 

Mr.  Beckworth.  'Tour  statement  indicates 
you  have  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  it  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  Would  you  enumerate. 
If  you  think  of  any.  what  the  hazards  might 
be  if  we  have  this  type  of  agency? 

Mr.  McClot.  The  hazards? 

Mr.  Beckwokth.  Yes. 

Mr.  McClot.  I  think  it  Is  difficult  for  me 
to  say  what  the  hazards  might  be.  I  think 
the  hazards  are,  if  we  don't  have  the 
Agency,  hazards  as  I  have  indicated  in  terms 
of  putting  forward  proposals  that  are  not 
well  thought  out,  that  don't  really  take  into 
account  the  full  strategic  and  security  Inter- 
esu  of  the  United  States.  There  has  been  a 
suggestion  of  hazard  In  terms  of  the  type  of 
people  that  might  get  into  the  Agency,  but 
we  have  tried  to  cover  that  better  than  It  Is 
covered  now  by  making  the  appointment 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

I  don't  think  that^I  don't  see  any  haz- 
ards. I  wouldn't  put  it  forward  if  I  felt 
there  were  hazards. 

Mr.  BxcKwoRTH.  Do  you  think  there  will 
be  no  confusion  that  could  arise  on  the  part 
of  our  allies  because  of  this  movement  on 
our  part? 

Mr.  McClot.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think.  In 
fact  we  have  communicated  with  all  our 
allies  and  I  think  they  applaud  this,  again 
as  an  earnest  of  not  only  our  intent,  but  by 
reason  of  their  association  with  lis,  of  the 
Western  and  free  world's  Intent  to  view  this 
thing  practically  and  sincerely. 

Mr.  Beckwokth.  After  World  War  I.  par- 
ticularly, as  I  view  it,  a  number  of  the  na- 
tions that  have  been  most  Interested  in 
world  peace  and  world  order  became  very, 
very  careless.  As  a  result  of  that  careless- 
ness we  may  have  somewhat  blundered  into 
another  great  struggle.  You  don't  think  this 
could  conceivably  cause  a  force  to  go  into 
effect  which  would  aae  us  become  careless? 

Mr.  McClot.  The  whole  idea  of  this  bill 
Is  that  we  shouldn't  be  careless  about  put- 
ting forward  disarmament  proposals,  putting 
forward  ill-thought-out  proposals.  I  can 
only  say  I  know  perfectly  well  disarmament 
itself  doesn't  bring  peace.  You  have  to  have 
something  besides  disarmament.  I  do  be- 
lieve this  arms  race,  with  the  terrific  hazards 
that  are  Involved,  has  produced  an  insta- 
bility and  insecurity  to  us  and  to  mankind 
that  has  to  be  faced  and  has  to  be  dealt 
with. 

I  think  If  we  have  a  well-equipped,  well- 
financed,  well-supported  group  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  can  give  all  their  thought  to 
it,  that  are  dealing  with  this  subject,  that 
the  country  is  simply  more  secure,  more  se- 
cure in  respect  to  any  possible  wars  that 
might  develop,  more  secure  in  the  sense  that 
we  may  be  able  to  avoid  a  cataclysm  of  a 
thermonuclear  war. 

As  I  have  said,  at  the  time  the  bill 
came  before  our  committee  there  was 


some  mlsvmderstanding  throughout  the 
country.  As  the  result  of  It,  I  think  the 
members  of  our  committee  decided  on 
this  name  of  arms  control.  It  may  be 
the  best  name;  I  do  not  know.  Person- 
ally, I  think  the  Agency  should  be 
named  as  originally  decided  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  retreat  from  that 
name  would  imply  that  America  is  los- 
ing heart  in  her  hunt  for  a  p)ermanent 
peace,  a  peace  safeguarded  from  viola- 
tion. The  dream  of  a  world  of  peace 
may  be  a  bubble,  but  I  have  too  much 
faith  In  the  prayers  for  peace  that  are 
said  In  every  American  home  to  believe 
that  we  cannot  attain  that  which  Gen- 
eral Lemnltzer  says,  from  a  strictly  mili- 
tary standpoint,  is  a  possibility.  Former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Gates'  statement, 
I  am  sure,  will  be  accepted  in  every 
quarter,  where  there  may  have  been  un- 
easiness due  to  a  flood  of  misinforma- 
tion; as  completely  and  finally  settling 
the  question  of  surrender  of  national 
sovereignty.  Mr.  McCloy  s  statement  of 
the  hazards  we  take  If  we  stimible  along 
without  the  proposed  agency  certainly 
Is  not  to  be  disregarded. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  accept  my  substitute  amend- 
ment. This  that  we  are  about  to  cre- 
ate is  the  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  for 
World  Peace  and  Security.  Let  us  not 
be  afraid  of  the  shadow  of  misstate- 
ments. Let  us  give  the  agency  Its  right 
name.  Let  us  not  retreat  from  that 
name  because  of  the  spread  of  false  In- 
formation that  witnesses  before  our 
committee  have  knocked  Into  a  mess  of 
poppycock. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  on  his  amend- 
ment, as  I  do  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
on  his  amendment.  We  are  currently 
operating  under  a  U.S.  Disarmament 
Administration.  There  Is  nothing  evil 
about  the  word  "disarmament."  Not 
only  the  people  at  home  but  those 
around  the  world  understand  It,  which 
cannot  be  said  about  "arms  control," 
which  Is  a  fairly  technical  concept.  I 
hope  It  does  not  end  up  as  the  title  of 
this  Agency.  I  am  sure  the  President 
for  one  would  prefer  the  title  we  now 
have. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  It  seems  to 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  raise  our 
stature  throughout  the  world  if  we  came 
out  and  proclaimed  by  the  title  of  this 
bill  that  we  have  an  agency  for  Disarma- 
ment and  for  World  Peace  and  Security. 
We  should  not  be  ashamed  of  the  title. 
We  stand  for  that.  We  have  faith  that 
In  the  end  there  will  be  peace  and  there 
will  be  disarmament.  Why  should  we 
run  away  from  our  own  prayers?  To 
pray  and  to  run  isn't  my  conception  of 
American  character. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  both  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered  during  our 
committee  considerations  of  this  bill  es- 
sentially the  same,  in  fact  I  think,  word 
for  word,  the  titled  proposed  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 


Bennett].  After  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion, it  was  rejected  by  the  committee. 
I  modified  the  language  In  two  or  three 
different  ways,  and  each  form  was  re- 
jected. The  more  we  studied  It,  the  more 
we  came  around  to  support  of  the  title  I 
finally  suggested.  Arms  Control  Agency. 
The  more  I  have  thought  of  It  since  that 
time,  the  more  I  have  become  convinced 
that  the  choice  was  the  right  one. 

May  I  first  read,  further  down  on  page 
94,  another  part  of  the  statement  of 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Gates,  from 
which  our  beloved  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Haea]  quoted. 
Mr.  Gates  said: 

I  think,  that  the  word  "disarmament"  to 
most  people  means  total  disarmament.  I 
think  a  lot  of  the  confusion  about  this  that 
is  reflected  in  your  mall  is  coming  from  that. 

I  think  total  disarmament — "disarma- 
ment" Is  all  too  Inclusive  a  word.  I  think 
the  small  steps  we  proceed  over  the  years  to 
take  and  negotiate  out  will  be  steps  toward 
reduction  and  control  and  limitation  and  in- 
spection of  those  small  steps.  I  would  per- 
sonally, if  I  were  doing  it,  change  the  name 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  the  testimony  of 
people  like  that  which  confirmed  us  in 
the  belief  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt 
this  less  exciting  and  less  glamorous,  but 
more  accuate  title  for  the  Agency.  I 
grant  you  that  to  call  it  a  peace  or 
disarmament  agency  may  raise  our 
stature  in  the  opinion  of  some;  but  it 
may  also  increase  the  danger  of  war  be- 
cause it  can  encourage  our  enemies  to 
think  that  perhaps  we  are  going  soft. 

Just  the  other  day,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
said  there  would  not  a  war  over  Berlin 
because  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Macmil- 
lan  were  too  sensible  to  have  a  war. 
Of  course,  he  meant  that  they  would 
give  in  rather  than  have  a  war.  He,  ap- 
parently, believes  that  we  are  about 
ready  to  yield  on  Berlin  and  even  give 
up  our  freedom  in  order  to  avoid  atomic 
war.  Anything  that  may  seem  to  con- 
firm that  view  Increases  our  danger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  Agency 
can  enhance  our  security  and  the  se- 
curity of  all  peoples  of  the  world,  if  it 
is  not  misrepresented  or  misunderstood. 

Let  us  not  take  a  chance  on  its  being 
misunderstood  by  giving  It  a  somewhat 
Inaccurate  title  that  might  suggest  we 
are  going  soft  or  sentimental.  Let  us 
not  encourage  the  cruel  dictator  that 
we  face,  to  overreach  himself  and  thus 
perhaps  get  us  into  the  very  war  that 
we  are  seeking  to  avoid. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  srleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUhiols.  I  might  say 
to  my  friend,  and  I  know  he  will  agree 
with  us,  that  the  only  purpose  of  the 
debate  on  this  is  an  educational  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  JUDD.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  After  all,  it 
is  a  ticklish  job  that  the  conferees  will 
have,  to  decide  on  the  differences  in  the 
two  bills. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  grant  you  that  and. 
therefore,  I  think  we  should  send  our 
bill  to  the  other  body  with  the  title  as 
reported  out  by  the  committee.  The 
title  In  the  Senate  bill  Is  more  like  the 
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title  that  the  gentleman  has  offered, 
and  in  the  conference  they  can  have 
further  testimony  or  discussion  before 
deciding. 

The  most  important  thing  about  this 
name  is  that  it  be  accurately  descriptive 
so  that  nobody  among  our  allies  or  our 
enemies  misimderstands  it  or  misinter- 
prets our  real  intent.  Danger  comes 
from  permitting  miscalculation  or  mis- 
understanding. I  believe  that  we  ought 
to  give  this  bill  and  the  Agency  the  non- 
glamoroiis  but  accurate  title  that  de- 
scribes what  we  expect  it  to  be  able  to 
do. 

Mr.  FR.KT.TNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  just 
wanted  to  point  out  that  the  committee 
agreed  that  the  name  or  the  title  of  the 
Agency  should  be  brief.  As  a  practical 
matter,  what  precedes  the  word  "Agen- 
cy" will  determine  how  it  will  be  popu- 
larly known.  Both  of  these  proposed 
amendments  have  long  phrases  after  the 
word  "Agency" — "for  world  disarmament 
and  security"  in  one  case  and  the  words 
"for  world  peace  and  security"  in  the 
other.  I  think  that  is  an  additional  rea- 
son why  we  in  the  committee  felt  that  a 
simple,  short  descriptive  title  would  be 
preferable.  That  is  why  I  feel  also  that 
we  should  vote  down  both  the  amend- 
ment and  the  substitute  therefor. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  Is  important  that  we  do 
not  fool  ourselves  and  our  own  people; 
and  that  we  do  not  fool  our  allies  and 
make  them  think  that  we  may  be  weaker 
or  softer  than  we  are.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant of  all  that  we  do  not  mislead  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  However  much  the  neu- 
trals or  others  who  are  called  world 
opinion,  may  be  interested  in  which  side 
most  sincerely  desires  peace,  the  outcome 
depends  on  what  the  Soviet  Government 
thinks.  It  is  imperative  that  we  make 
sure  it  understands  that  ours  is  a  wholly 
hardheaded  and  realistic  effort,  not  a 
stargazing  or  wishful-thinking  effort 
at  arms  reduction  and  control  looking 
toward  ultimate  disarmament  just  as 
soon  as  others  will  accept  workable  con- 
trols to  prevent  cheating  and  surprise 
attacks  by  anyone.  So  I  trust  both 
amendments  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  The  title  adopted  in 
the  Senate  was  "United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for 
World  Peace  and  Security."  In  any 
event  the  final  legislation  will  be  written 
by  the  conference  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion   (demanded    by    Mr.    Bennitt    of 
Florida)  there  were — ayes  25.  noes  88. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TZTLS  n— OKGANIZATION 

United  States  Arms  Control  Agency 

Sec.  21.  There  Is  hereby  eBUbll«hed   the 
United  States  Arms  Control   Agency. 
Director 

Sec.  22.  The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director.  He  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  He  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  922,500  per  annum.  The 
Director  shall  serve  as  the  principal  adviser 
to  the  President  on  disarmament  matters. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Director  shall  have 
primary  responsibility  within  the  Govern- 
ment for  disarmament  matt-jrs. 

Mr.  BOW.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
4,  line  12,  after  the  wca-d  "on"  strike  out  the 
word  "disarmament"  and  Insert  "arms  con- 
trol"; and  on  line  16,  after  the  word  "for" 
strike  out  "disarmament"  and  insert  "arms 
control". 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]  has  submitted  his  amend- 
ment to  the  conunittee.  Inasmuch  as 
it  makes  the  language  conform  to  the 
title  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  re- 
jection of  the  previous  amendments,  the 
committee  has  no  objection  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield?  My  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  happens  to  serve  on  the  subcom- 
mittee that  will  have  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  activities  under  this  bill  if  it  is 
passed,  and  to  bring  to  the  Congress  the 
recommended  appropriations  for  its 
functioning. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  has  any  idea  of  what  this  program  is 
going  to  cost  on  an  aimual  basis.  I 
understand  that  we  are  appropriating 
$10  million  under  section  49  to  remain 
available  imtil  expended.  There  will  be 
annual  appropriations  for  this  program. 
Section  47  (a)  and  (b)  allows  for  the 
present  appropriation.  $1,017,000  of  the 
so-called  disarmament  administration 
to  be  transferred  to  this  Agency  if  the 
bill  is  passed  that  we  are  considering 
now.  Section  47  also  allows  pretty  broad 
powers  of  transfer  from  other  agencies. 
Does  the  gentleman  know  what  the  total 
cost  of  this  Agency  is? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man the  present  bill  authorizes  $10  mil- 
lion a  year.  Whether  or  not  that  will  be 
the  amoimt  appropriated.  I  do  not  know. 
However,  we  have  for  the  present  exist- 
ing agency  within  the  State  Department 
appropriated,  as  I  recall  it,  something 
over  a  million  dollars,  perhaps,  that  is 
unexpended,  which  under  this  bill  will  be 
transferred. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  make  a 
statement. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1962  there  wUl  be  $6  million. 


Mr.  HORAN.  I  have  a  breakdown  of 
$5,200,000,  which  seems  to  be  reason- 
able. However,  there  is  a  supplemental 
that  came  up  yesterday  for  $2,900,000, 
which  is  contingent  upon  the  passage  of 
this  measure  before  us  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  did  you  arrive  at 
this  roimd  figure  of  $22,500  for  the 
Director? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  is  the  rate  of 
pay  of  all  Under  Secretaries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  any  qualifica- 
tions for  the  Director?  Is  he  a  political 
appointee,  or  what  is  he?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  any  idea  about  that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  sure  that  who- 
ever is  appointed  Director  will  have  the 
necessary  qualifications.  Mr.  McCloy, 
who  did  the  basic  work  on  this  bill  is  one 
of  the  greatest  Americans  we  have,  is 
well  qualified  to  fill  the  job.  However, 
Mr.  McCloy  says  he  does  not  want  to 
continue  as  Director.  I  am  sure  there 
are  other  Americans  well  qualified  for 
the  position. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  was  the  figure  22.- 
500  put  in  there? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  figure  was  put  in 
as  appropriate  for  the  rank  of  an  Under 
Secretary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bow]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point,  and  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at 
7  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Deputy  Director 

Sec.  23.  A  Deputy  Director  of  the  Agency 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
He  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$21,500  per  annum.  The  Deputy  Director 
shall  perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such 
powers  as  the  Director  may  prescribe.  He 
shall  act  for,  and  exercise  the  powers  of,  the 
Director  during  his  absence  or  disability  or 
during  a  vacancy  in  said  office. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
point  out  that  I  have  an  amendment  that 
will  come  on  page  13  of  the  bill.  It  is  to 
the  language  in  paragraph  (g)  on  that 
page  which  delegates  to  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector and  all  other  officers  of  the  agency 
any  authority  conferred  upon  the  Di- 
rector by  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  that  language.  I  take  this  time 
to  point  out  that  you  have  a  Deputy 
Director  at  $21,500  that  can  do  all  the 
work  of  the  Director.  In  the  next  para- 
graph, section  24,  you  have  four  Assist- 
ant Directors  at  $20,000  a  year  who  can 
do  all  the  work  of  the  Director. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  Is  a  mistake 
to  have  in  a  bill  the  authority  of  a  di- 
rector to  turn  over  to  all  officers  of  the 
Agency  or  assign  or  delegate  them  all 
of  his  duties.  And.  I  point  this  out  at 
this  time  to  show  that  here  is  the  Dep- 
uty Director  and  four  assistants  that  can 
do  this.  So,  when  we  get  to  page  12  I 
would  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
paragraph  (g),  which  transfers  author- 
ity to  other  officers  of  the  Agency. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  in- 
terest of  saving  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  then;  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  object.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Assistant  Directors 

Sxc.  24.  Not  to  exneed  four  Assistant  Di- 
rectors may  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  They  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  920,000  per  annum.  They 
sluiU  perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such 
powers  as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 

Bureaus,  offices,  and  divisions 

Sec.  26.  The  Director  may  establUh  within 
the  Agency  such  bureaus,  offices,  and  divi- 
sions as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under  this 
Act.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  an  Office 
of  Public  Affairs  and  an  Office  of  the  Oen- 
eral  Counsel. 

Mr.  BROWN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bbown:  On 
page  6,  lines  12  and  13,  delete  "an  Office  of 
PubUc  Affairs  and" 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
hopeful,  of  course,  that  the  Committee 
will  accept  this  amendment  for  very  ob- 
vious reasons.  The  Office  of  Public  Af- 
fairs is  undoubtedly  meant  to  be,  and 
the  only  reason  for  it  being  so  described, 
an  office  of  public  Information;  in  other 
words,  a  propaganda  or  publicity  office. 

Now,  this  Agency  comes  under  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  State,  also  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent. The  Secretary  of  State  has  a  very 
good  and  very  ample  information  and 
public  relations  service  and  agency  with- 
in his  Department  which  does  handle 
all  publicity  matters  for  the  Department 
and  the  various  divisions  of  it.  Cer- 
tainly, the  White  House  has  a  good  pub- 
lic relations  organization  of  its  own. 

Of  course,  this  amendment  would  sim- 
ply eliminate  a  duplication  of  effort  by 
preventing  the  establishment  of  another 
public  relations  or  propaganda  office 
within  this  particular  Agency.  There  are 
some  of  us  who  are  hojjeful  that  we  may 
be  able  to  so  amend  this  bill  that  it  will 
be  in  such  a  form  we  can  vote  for  it; 
after  we  eliminate  some  of  the  waste 
and  extravagance,  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures, and  some  questionable  language  we 
see  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Committee 
may  see  fit  to  adopt  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
General  Advisory  Committee 

Sec.  26.  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  may  ap- 
point a  General  Advisory  Committee  of  not 
to  exceed  fifteen  members  to  advise  the 
Director  on  disarmament  policy  and  activi- 
ties. The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  as  Chairman.  The  members 
of  the  committee  may  receive  the  compensa- 
tion and  reimbursement  for  expenses  spec- 
ified for  consultants  by  section  41(d)  of 
this  Act.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at 
least  twice  each  year.  It  shall  from  ilme 
to  time  advise  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Director  respecting  matters 
affecting  arms  control,  disarmament,  world 
peace,  and  world  law. 

Mr.    FOUNTAIN.    Mr.    Chairman.   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fountain:  On 
page  6.  strike  out  all  of  lines  1  and  2  and 
insert  the  words  "matters  affecting  arms 
control,  disarmament,  and  world  peace." 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
means  exactly  what  it  says.  It  means 
that  this  General  Advisory  Committee 
established  by  this  section  will  advise  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Director  respecting  matters  affecting 
arms  control,  disarmament,  and  world 
peace.  It  strikes  out  the  words  "world 
law." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Does  the  gentleman's 
amendment  merely  strike  the  words 
"world  law"  leaving  rest  of  the  sentence 
exactly  as  contained  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Exactly  as  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  committee  has  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  the  committee.  The  bill  is 
rapidly  becoming  more  palatable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountad*]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TTTLZ   m TTTNCnONS 

Research 

Sec  31.  The  Director  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  exercise  his  powers  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  insure  the  acquisition  of  a  fund 
of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  con- 
cerning disarmament.  To  this  end.  the  Di- 
rector Is  authorized  and  directed,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  (1)  to  Insure  the 
conduct  of  research,  development,  and  other 
studies  in  the  field  of  disarmament;  (2)  to 
make  arrangements  (including  contracts, 
agreements,  and  grants)  for  the  conduct  of 
research,  development,  and  other  studies  in 
the  field  of  disarmament  by  private  or  pub- 
lic Institutions  or  persons;  and  (3)  to  co- 
ordinate the  research,  development,  and 
other  studies  conducted  in  the  field  of  dis- 
armament by  or  for  other  Government  agen- 
cies In   accordance   with  procedures   estab- 


lished under  section  35  of  this  Act.  In  car- 
rying out  his  responsibilities  under  this 
Act,  the  Director  shall,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  make  full  use  of  available 
faculties.  Government  and  private.  The 
authority  of  the  Director  with  respect  to 
research,  development,  and  other  studies 
shall  be  limited  to  participation  In  the  fol- 
lowing Insofar  as  they  relate  to  disarma- 
ment: 

(a)  the  detection,  Identification,  Inspec- 
tion, monitoring,  limitation,  reduction,  con- 
trol, and  elimination  of  armed  forces  and 
armaments.  Including  thermonuclear,  nu- 
clear, missile,  conventional,  bacteriological, 
chemical,  and  radiological  weapons; 

(b)  the  techniques  and  systems  of  detect- 
ing, identifying.  Inspecting,  and  monitoring 
of  tests  of  nuclear,  thermonuclear,  and 
other  weapons; 

(c)  the  analysis  of  national  budgets, 
levels  of  Industrial  production,  and  economic 
Indicators  to  determine  the  amounts  spent 
by  various  countries  for  armaments; 

(d)  the  control,  reduction,  and  elimina- 
tion of  armed  forces  and  armaments  In 
space,  in  areas  on  and  beneath  the  earth's 
surface,  and  in  underwater  regions; 

(e)  the  structure  and  operation  of  inter- 
national control  and  other  organizations 
useful  for  disarmament; 

(f)  the  training  of  scientists,  technicians, 
and  other  personnel  for  manning  the  con- 
trol systems  which  may  be  created  by  Inter- 
national disarmament  agreements; 

(g)  the  reduction  and  elimination  of  the 
danger  of  war  resulting  from  accident,  mis- 
calculation, or  possible  surprise  attack,  in- 
cluding (but  not  limited  to)  Improvements 
In  the  methods  of  communications  between 
nations; 

(h)  the  economic  and  political  conse- 
quences of  disarmament,  including  the  prob- 
lems of  readjustment  arising  in  industry  and 
the  reallocation  of  national  resoxirces; 

(1)  the  disarmament  Implications  of  for- 
eign and  national  security  policies  of  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  significance  of  such  poU- 
cles  for  the  achievement  of  disarmament; 

(J)  the  national  security  and  foreign  policy 
implications  of  disarmament  proposals  with 
a  view  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
effect  of  such  proposals  upon  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policy; 

(k)  methods  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  secxirity  during  different  stages  of  dis- 
armament; 

(1)  the  scientific,  economic,  political,  legal, 
social,  psychological,  military,  and  techno- 
logical factors  related  to  the  prevention  of 
W£ir  with  a  view  to  a  better  understanding 
of  how  the  basic  structiire  of  a  lasting  peace 
may  be  established. 

(m)  such  related  problems  as  the  Director 
may  determine  to  be  in  need  of  research,  de- 
velt^ment,  or  study  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HALLECK  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  section  be 
considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  means  to 
briefly  attempt  to  get  an  answer  to  a 
question  that  was  asked  several  times 
today,  but  the  answers  were  void  of  any 
directness. 

In  reviewing  the  functions  as  listed  or 
set  forth  in  this  section  of  the  bill,  is  it 
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not  true  that  there  is  not  one  single 
fvinction  as  set  up  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  that  the  present  Armed  Services 
Control  Section  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment does  not  have  the  Jurisdiction  to 
perform? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield;  yes.  but  they  are  too  small  to 
really  do  the  job  eflBciently  and  proper- 
ly, and  do  not  function  as  they  should. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  In  other  words,  that 
is  the  point  I  want  to  make  for  my  own 
edification.  I  am  not  enthusiastically 
for  the  bill,  and  I  am  not  enthusiastical- 
ly against  it.  But  in  order  to  boil  this 
down,  what  we  are  doing  here  in  this 
legislation  is  increasing  the  present  per- 
sonnel to  i>erform  the  same  functions 
that  the  Agency  or  the  section  within 
the  Department  now  has  the  authority 
to  perform,  and  we  are  giving  it  a  name, 
and  we  are  increasing  it  by  a  rough  esti- 
mate of,  say,  150  or  160  personnel,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  essentially 
correct. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  one  other  point  is  this:  It  gives 
this  Agency  stature  that  the  present  one 
does  not  have.  This  will  have  been  es- 
tablished by  act  of  Congress,  and  not 
by  Presidential  directive.  The  head  of 
this  agency  will  have  greater  authority 
in  dealing  with  the  heads  of  other  Gov- 
ernment departments  than  he  has  un- 
der the  present  arrangement. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  that.  I  am  for  every  agency  hav- 
ing stature. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  he  read  Mr. 
McCloy's  testimony  in  the  middle  of 
page  21,  and  I  think  he  will  find  much 
in  that. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Yes;  I  did.  But  I  be- 
lieve I  was  able  to  get  the  information 
and  everything  I  needed  from  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  with  a  price  tag  of  $10  million 
this  is  going  to  be  a  real  expensive 
stature — yes,  real  expensive  stature — 
that  will  be  given  this  new  outfit. 

Now,  what  is  the  reason  for  this 
Agency?  I  want  to  turn  to  the  hearings 
where  the  question  was  asked  of  Mr. 
Rusk: 

Why  baa  the  U.S.  DlBarmament  Adminis- 
tration failed.  If  It  has  failed,  and  why  Is 
the  measure  now  before  vt&  a  better  ap- 
proach to  this  problem? 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  replied: 

I  would  not  attribute  this  proposal  to 
the  fallxire  of  the  other  organization. 

Then,  omitting  a  few  lines  here,  he 
goes  on  to  say : 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  urge  that 
this  Agency  be  established  with  a  legislative 
base  along  the  lines  of  these  proposals.  One 
of  them  Is  to  have  a  declaration  of  national 
policy  by  the  President  and  the  Congress 
that  we  do  take  this  field  seriously. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  we  were  taking  disarmament  se- 
riously all  the  time.  I  did  not  know  that 
anyone  was  not  taking  it  seriously. 
Then  Mr.  Rusk  goes  on  to  say  this — said 
I  want  you  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  this  language: 

Secondly,  we  want  to  get  this  subject  out 
of  any  possible  framework  of  Interdepart- 
mental or  bureaucratic  rivalries,  rivalries  of 
the  sort  that  would  plague  the  subject. 

Have  we  had  bureaucratic  rivalries? 
Have  we  had  incompetence?  Have  we 
had  maladministration?  What  have  we 
had  in  this  field  and  why  has  it  been 
allowed,  if  that  is  the  case? 

This  reminds  me  of  what  we  had  the 
other  day  when  we  were  considering  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Church]  spoke  of  the  trips 
that  she  had  made  around  the  world. 
I  am  sorry  she  is  not  here.  She  spoke 
of  the  many  trips  she  had  made  around 
the  world  and  of  how  "abjectly  and 
often"  the  foreign  aid  programs  have 
failed.  And  yet,  as  in  this  case,  the 
same  officials  go  right  on  with  their 
failures.  This  organization  will  be  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  will  be  the  Peace  Corps.  The 
failures  of  these  various  agencies  and 
bureaucracies  have  been  commented 
upon  and  indicted,  yet  Congress  goes 
right  ahead  establishing  new  bureauc- 
racies and  agencies  under  the  same  peo- 
ple, as  with  this  one  today. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  comments  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Church],  but  I  would 
say  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  should  be 
glad  that  she  is  not  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
jrield  any  further. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  was  part  of  the 
gentleman's  discussion  and  I  was  just 
commenting  on  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline 
to  yield. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  how 
there  can  be  so  many  admissions  of  fail- 
ure and  criticism  of  programs  and  poli- 
cies yet  the  only  answer  seems  to  be  to 
create  more  new  agencies,  administered 
by  the  same  individuals  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  failures,  and  equip 
them  with  more  millions  of  dollars.  This 
is  the  record  that  is  becoming  all  too 
apparent  in  Government  today.  The 
only  answer  for  failure  seems  to  be  to 
s];>end  more  millions  to  produce  more 
failures. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
do  more  than  comment  on  the  remark 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  concerning  the  gentlelady  from 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Church].  But  since  I  was 
here  and  heard  particularly  the  speech 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  made, 
and  then  heard  the  reply  that  the  gen- 
tlelady from  Illinois  made  to  his  speech, 
I  again  repeat  that  if  I  were  he  I  would 
be  glad  that  she  was  not  here  today.  I 
think  it  is  too  bad  she  is  not  here,  from 
my  point  of  view. 


Now  as  to  the  rivalries  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  talking  about,  I  wanted  to 
answer  the  question.  I  can  only  state 
what  the  Secretary  of  State  said  to  us. 
I  think  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  re- 
gardless of  who  is  the  President  and 
what  administration  is  in  there  are  in- 
terdepartmental rivalries.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  right  over  in  the 
Pentagon  there  have  existed  since  I  have 
been  in  this  city,  and  that  goes  back  for 
13  years,  interdepartmental  rivalries  be- 
tween the  Air  Force,  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  I  would  assume  that  what  the 
Secretary — in  fact,  I  shall  go  further 
than  assume;  I  will  say  that  what  the 
Secretary  was  after  was  to  create  an 
agency  which  would  rise  above  these 
rivalries  and  work  for  arms  control 
without  a  lot  of  pulling  and  hauling  by 
bureaucracies  that  were  afraid  of  a  dim- 
inution of  their  own  r>ower  and  afraid 
that  some  of  their  empire  was  going  to 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

PATINT8 

Skc.  32.  Each  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment executed  pxirsuant  to  this  Act  which 
relates  to  scientific  research  shall  contain 
provlsloiM  governing  the  dUposltlon  of  In- 
ventions produced  thereunder  In  a  manner 
calculated  to  protect  the  public  Interest  and 
the  equities  of  the  Individual  or  organiza- 
tion with  which  the  contract  or  other  ar- 
rangement Is  executed:  Provided,  however. 
That  nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  Director  to  enter  Into  any 
contractual  or  other  arrangement  Inconsis- 
tent with  any  provisions  of  law  affecting  the 
Issuance  or  use  of  patents. 

POUCT    rO«lfl7LATION 

Sbc.  33.  The  Director  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prepare  for  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  heads  of  such  other 
Government  agencies,  as  the  President  may 
determine,  recommendations  concerning  XS3. 
disarmament  policy. 

Mr.    FOUNTAIN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fountain:  On 
page  9.  line  12.  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  a  semicolon  and  the  following  provi- 
sion: "Provided,  hotoever.  That  no  action 
shall  be  taken  under  this  or  any  other  law 
that  will  obligate  the  United  States  to  dis- 
arm or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the  Armed 
Forces  or  armaments  of  the  United  States, 
except  pxusuant  to  the  treatymaklng  power 
of  the  President  under  the  Constitution  or 
unless  authorized  by  further  affirmative  leg- 
islation by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  members  of  the  committee  will  turn 
to  page  9,  for  emphasis.  I  will  read  the 
present  "Policy  Formulation"  statement 
in  section  33  and  then  my  amendment. 

The  Director  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
prepare  for  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  heads  of  such  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine, recommendations  concerning  United 
States  disarmament  policy. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose  to 
add  to  that  in  the  form  of  a  proviso  is  as 
follows : 

Provided,  however.  That  no  action  shall 
be  taken  under  this  or  any  other  law  that 
will  obligate  the  United  States  to  disarm  or 
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to  reduce  or  to  limit  the  armed  forces  or 
armaments  of  the  United  States,  except  pur- 
suant to  the  treatymaklng  power  of  the 
President  under  the  Constitution  or  unless 
authorized  by  further  affirmative  legislation 
by  the  Congress  of  tlve  United  States. 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  in  our  lifetime  the  full 
dream  of  this  legislation  will  ever  be- 
come a  reality.  And  I  must  frankly  state 
that  without  the  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing, there  will  continue  to  be  grave  fears 
about  this  legislation  and  its  timeliness 
at  this  crucial  moment  in  the  life  of  our 
Nation. 

This  amendment  Is  designed  to  insure 
that  on  the  subject  of  arms  control  no 
President  of  the  United  States,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  will  ever  take  any  action 
that  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  No  mat- 
ter how  meritorious  any  arms  reduction 
proposal  of  the  future  may  be,  and  re- 
gardless of  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
may  be  willing  to  agree  to,  the  President 
cannot  under  this  amendment  commit 
America  to  it,  except  pursuant  to  the 
treatymaklng  power  under  the  Consti- 
tuticm,  or  by  affirmative  legislation  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  It  for- 
bids a  President  acting  on  his  own. 
This  is  no  reflection  upon  our  present 
great  President.  It  is  a  source  of  pro- 
tection to  him  and  to  those  who  succeed 
him  and  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

If  the  prayed -for  time  should  ever 
come  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  of 
mankind  when  reason  wants  to  strike 
from  the  hand  of  force  the  sword  of 
hate,  and  pluck  from  the  heart  of  war 
the  germ  of  greed;  when  all  govern- 
ments everywhere  want  to  be  regulated 
by  a  constitution,  and  supported  by  an 
established  system  of  Jurisprudence; 
when  the  people  of  the  world  appear  to 
be  really  ready  and  determined  that  love 
and  justice  and  liberty  and  understand- 
ing and  permanent  peace  shall  march 
up  and  down  the  nations  of  the  earth 
making  their  abode  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  themselves  and  their  govern- 
ments; when  all  tongues  and  all  nations 
are  awakened  to  a  realization  that  civi- 
lization cannot  survive  an  all-out  nuclear 
war,  and  thus  appear  willing  to  follow 
that  luminous  peaceful  pathway  which 
leads  to  a  destiny  beyond  the  reach  of 
vision  but  within  the  providence  of  Al- 
mighty God,  even  then — even  then,  I  be- 
lieve that  no  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  then  President  under  this  or  any 
other  law,  to  disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to 
limit  the  Armed  Forces  or  armaments  of 
the  United  States,  except  in  a  duly  con- 
stitutional way  upon  the  approval  of 
two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  Senate  or  by 
affirmative  legislative  action  of  the  en- 
tire Congress. 

In  the  interest  of  preserving  consti- 
tutional government  in  this  most  deli- 
cate and  dangerous  era  of  our  Nation's 
existence,  I  urge  the  committee  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  The  committee  will 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
We  have  no  objection  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gxiished  chairman  of  the  committee. 
You  have  done  your  country  a  great 
favor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there 
not  a  rule  that  a  chairman  must  support 
a  bill  when  it  comes  to  the  House  floor? 
Does  that  apply  to  general  legislation  or 
only  to  appropriation  bills? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  not  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

NEGOTIATIONS    AND   RELATED    FTTNCTIONS 

Sec.  34.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State — 

(a)  the  Director,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting negotiations  concerning  disarma- 
ment or  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  any 
other  authority  given  him  by  this  Act,  may 
( 1 )  consult  and  communicate  with  or  direct 
the  consultation  and  communication  with 
representatives  of  other  nations  or  of  inter- 
national organizations  and  (2)  communicate 
in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  with  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  United  States  In  this 
country  and  abroad. 

(b)  the  Director  shall  perform  functions 
pursuant  to  section  2(c)  of  Reorgranization 
Plan  8  of  1953  with  respect  to  providing  to 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  official 
United  States  positions  and  policy  on  dis- 
armament matters  for  dissemination  abroad. 

(c)  the  Director  is  authorized  (1)  to 
formulate  plans  and  make  preparations  for 
the  establishment,  operation,  and  funding  of 
Inspection  and  control  systems  which  may 
become  part  of  the  United  States  disarma- 
ment activities  and,  (2)  as  authorized  by 
law.  to  put  into  effect,  direct,  or  otherwise 
assimie  United  States  responsibility  for  such 
systems. 

Mr.  ADAIR.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aoair:  On  page 
9,  strike  out  line  15  through  line  23  and 
renumber  the  subsections  accordingly. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment  would  be  to  re- 
move subsection  (a)  of  section  34.  In 
general,  it  will  be  observed  that  section 
34  provides  that  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Director  of 
the  Agency  shall  do  certain  things.  He 
shall— 

First.  Conduct  negotiations — speaking 
generally. 

Second.  Provide  information  to  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Third.  Have  to  do  with  plans  concern- 
ing control  systems. 

I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  certain  of  the  wording 
which  my  amendment  would  take  out. 
Please  keep  in  mind  this  is  power  given 
to  the  Director.  It  would  authorize  the 
Director  imder  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
consult  and  communicate  with,  or  direct, 
the    consultation    and    communication 


with  representatives  of  other  nations  or 
of  international  organizations,  and  com- 
municate in  the  name  of  the  Secretary 
with  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

A  nimiber  of  Members  earlier  today 
have  expressed  concern  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  Agency,  if  established,  would  be 
authorized  to  go  out  and  negotiate  or 
whether  it  would  be  one  to  gather  in- 
formation to  make  recommendations  and 
to  provide  these  recommendations  and 
this  information  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  President  and  to  other  ap- 
propriate officers. 

My  amendment,  if  adopted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  make  it  very  clear,  I  think, 
that  this  organization  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  become  a  negotiating  organ- 
ization. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  should  be  left  a 
direct  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  under  the  President  and  not  a 
responsibility  or  a  right  of  this  Director 
imder  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  think 
my  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
clarify  the  bill  very  much. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Who  does  the  gentleman 
think  ought  to  carry  on  such  negotia- 
tions with  other  countries?  Who  would 
be  so  well  qualified  as  the  Director,  im- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  the  negotiations 
should  be  carried  on  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  I  think  the  Director  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  say,  "Mr.  Secretary,  here 
are  the  things  we  find.  Here  are  the 
recommendations  we  make." 

But,  I  think  the  negotiations  ought  to 
be  made  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
spend  months  at  a  time  in  Geneva  or 
elsewhere,  away  from  his  many  other 
duties? 

Mr.  ADAIR.     No. 

Mr.  JUDD.  He  has  to  have  somebody 
to  carry  on  the  day-to-day  negotiations. 
Actually.  I  believe,  he  has  the  full  au- 
thority to  delegate  such  authority  to  the 
Director  without  this  language;  I  am 
sure  he  wovUd  want  to  delegate  the  con- 
duct of  negotiations  in  this  field  to  the 
Ertrector  of  this  Agency;  and  that  is 
what  the  bill  provides. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  the  Secretary  has  power 
to  delegate  this  responsibility,  but  I 
think  he  ought  not  to  be  tied  to  the  Di- 
rector. I  think  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
say — you  and  you  or  you  can  carry  on 
these  negotiations  and  then  whoever  p)er- 
forms  the  negotiations  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  knowledge  that  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Director.  It  seems  to 
me,  this  is  unduly  restrictive  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  respect  the  gentleman 
very  highly,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows.  But  I  cannot  read  it  as  being 
thus  restrictive.  It  seems  to  me  just 
commonsense  to  authorize  the  Director, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
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state,  to  carry  on  the  day-to-day  con- 
sultations, communications,  and  nego- 
tiations in  this  particular  field. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  will  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  does  give  the  Direc- 
tor the  right  to  commimicate  with  repre- 
sentatives of  other  nations  and  interna- 
tional organizations.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman.  I  think  there  is  considerable 
danger  involved  in  that.  I  think  that 
responsibility  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  or  in  someone  whom  he 
says  should  have  the  responsibility 

Mr.  JUDD.  Of  course,  it  does  not  say 
that  the  Director  shall  conduct  negotia- 
tions. It  says,  "Under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Director  may 
consult  and  communicate."  So  he  could 
do  it  only  as  the  Secretary  of  State  in- 
structs him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  takes 
that  position,  then  this  is  not  necessary 
because  the  Secretary  could  do  it.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  removed  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  I  said  earlier,  of  giving  the  Sec- 
retary more  latitude. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  who  offered  the 
amendment.  I  have  worked  with  him  on 
the  committee  for  many  years.  He  has 
been  on  my  subcommittee.  He  has  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  bills  which  we 
brought  out,  and  he  has  a  viewpoint  that 
I  respect  at  all  times.  But  I  think  in 
this  particular  instance,  Mr.  Chairman, 
he  is  going  at  this  thing  in  the  wrong 
way. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  unduly  con- 
cerned about  the  kind  of  power  that 
was  given  to  the  Director,  and  I  think 
one  of  the  criticisms  the  gentleman — 
and  I  have  discussed  this  and  we  dis- 
cussed it  with  State  Department  i>erson- 
nel — one  of  the  problems,  I  will  put  it 
that  way,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
today  is  the  fact  that  he  has  to  be  in  so 
many  places  making  so  many  decisions, 
doing  so  many  things,  that  he  really  is 
beset  by  duties  that  he  cannot  adequately 
perform. 

I  think  it  is  only  commonsense,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Director  of  this  or- 
ganization be  allowed  to  negotiate. 
Certainly  the  directions  of  the  negotia- 
tions are  going  to  be  set  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State.  Cer- 
tainly he  is  not  going  to  negotiate  In 
anyway  that  would  be  contrary  to  the 
desires  of  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  the  United  States:  and  I  think  this 
makes  sense  from  the  point  of  view  of 
trying  to  take  away  from  the  top  pollcy- 
m*king  ofllcers  some  of  the  detail  work 
that  could  be  carried  on  by  the  Director 
of  thle  Af enor. 

Mr,  ADAIR.  Mr,  Chairmftn,  will  the 
gentleoun  yield? 

Mr,  KAYS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  «ay  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
ftdd  to  the  burdens  the  Secretary  of 
State  carries  or  make  it  ImpoMlble  for 
him  to  get  rid  of  them.  As  I  said  to  the 
gentleman  a  minute  ago  I  would  think 
my  amendment  would  give  him  more 
latitude  in  this  respect. 


Mr.  HAYS.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
gentleman  and  I  would  Just  point  out  to 
him  that  both  Secretary  Herter  and  the 
present  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Rusk, 
have  asked  for  this  very  language.  It 
would  seem  to  me  with  these  two  gentle- 
men in  agreement  on  this,  men  who  are 
really  in  a  position  to  analyze  the  situa- 
tion, I  am  satisfied  that  the  language  in 
the  bill  is  the  right  language. 

Mr.  FRET  .TNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  that  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  taken  a  very  sensi- 
ble attitude.  There  seems  to  be  no  ques- 
tion but  what  the  Secretary  could  dele- 
gate part  of  his  responsibilities  to  the 
Director,  or  If  the  language  were  taken 
out,  to  other  individuals,  not  necessarily 
the  head  or  the  Director.  I  think  as  a 
practical  matter  we  should  surely  leave 
it  in  and  build  up  the  new  Agency  and 
have  responsible  officials  at  the  head  of 
that  Agency  rather  than  to  leave  unde- 
fined the  responsibility  which,  of  course, 
the  Secretary  would  have  with  that  lan- 
guage. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  gentleman. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Halet  :  On  page 
9,  Una  14,  strike  out  all  of  line  14  and  Insert 
Instead  the  following: 

"Sec.  34.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State";  and  on 
page  9,  line  21,  Insert  after  the  word  "of"  and 
before  the  word  "the"  the  following:  "the 
President  and  the". 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  this 
will  improve  his  bill.  It  will  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  whether  this  bill  will  take 
away  from  the  President  any  of  the  con- 
stitutional privileges  he  now  enjoys  un- 
der the  Constitution. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs will  accept  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  Is  similar 
in  nature  to  his,  but  as  long  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  offered  this  amendment  I 
will  be  happy  to  support  It.  I  think  It 
Is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr,  COAD.  Mr,  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALEY,  Z  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  COAD.  It  Is  my  understanding, 
In  line  21,  page  9.  the  amendment  reads; 
"And  the  President"— and— "the"  which 
is  to  come  between  the  words  "of"  and 
"the". 

Would  this  not  make  two  "the's"? 


Mr.  HALEY.  It  should  read:  'In  the 
name  of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary." 

Mr.  COAD.  llie  way  the  Clerk  read 
it,  after  the  word  "of"  and  before  the 
word  "the"  the  amendment  was  to  read 
"the  President  and  the".  This.  In  effect, 
would  make  two  'the's  '  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  word  "Secretary." 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  corrected  to  take  out  the  additional 
"the". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  With  the  correction, 
the  committee  has  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Haley]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  balance  of  the  bill  follows: 

Coordination 

Sec.  35.  The  President  la  authorized  to 
establish  procedures  to  ( 1 )  assure  coopera- 
tion, consultation,  and  a  continuing  ex- 
change of  Information  between  the  Agency 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  and  other 
affected  Oovernment  agencies.  In  all  signifi- 
cant aspects  of  United  States  disarmament 
policy  and  related  matters,  Includlixg  cur- 
rent and  prospective  policies,  plans,  and 
programs,  and  (2)  resolve  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  Director  and  such  other 
agencies  which  cannot  be  resolved  through 
consultation. 

Trn.«   IV CEMZSAI.   PmOTTSTONS 

General  authority 
Sec.  41.  In  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions, the  Director  Is  authorized  to — 

(a)  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  other  officer  or  agency  concerned, 
utilize  or  employ  the  services,  personnel, 
equipment,  or  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  State,  or  any  other  Government  agency, 
to  perform  such  functions  on  t>ehalf  of  the 
Agency  as  may  appear  desirable.  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  this  section  that  the  Director  rely 
ui>on  the  Department  of  State  for  general 
administrative  services  In  the  United  States 
and  abroad  to  the  extent  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Direc- 
tor. Any  Oovernment  agency  is  authorized, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
to  transfer  to  or  to  recslve  from  the  Director, 
without  relmbunement,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment other  than  sdmlnUtratlve  supplies  or 
equipment.  Trnnifrr  or  receipt  of  excess 
property  ihall  be  in  accordance  with  the  pro* 
vision*  of  the  Federal  Property  And  Admin- 
istrative Servleee  Act  of  1940,  as  amended; 

(b)  appoint  ofBoere  and  empluyeee,  In- 
eluding  Attorney!,  for  the  Agency  In  Accord- 
ance with  the  civil  service  laws  and  fix  tlislr 
cnrnpensntton  In  Accordance  with  the  OlASsl- 
flcntlun  Act  of  1049,  as  Amertded,  except  thAt, 
to  the  extent  that  the  Director  (jmom  euch 
Action  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  bis  re- 
sponsibilities, not  to  exceed  forty-five  sci- 
entific. technlcAl,  AdmlnlstrAtlve,  snd  pro- 
fessional personnel  may  be  Appointed,  com- 
pensated, and  removed  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  of  whom 
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not  to  exceed  twenty  may  be  compensated 
at  annual  rates  not  more  than  $600  In  excess 
of  the  compensation  now  or  hereafter  fixed 
by  law  for  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule, 
and  of  whom  not  to  exceed  two  may  be  com- 
pensated at  annual  rates  not  more  than 
$1,500  In  excess  of  that  now  or  hereafter 
fixed  by  law  for  grade  18; 

(c)  enter  Into  agreements  with  other 
Government  agencies,  Including  the  military 
departments  through  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, under  which  oflcers  or  employees  of 
such  agencies  may  k>e  detailed  to  the  Agency 
for  the  performance  of  service  pursuant  to 
this  Act  without  prejudice  to  the  status  or 
advancement  of  such  officers  or  employees 
within  their  own  agencies; 

(d)  procure  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof.  Including 
stenographic  reporting  services,  as  authorized 
by  section  16  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1046 
(5  U.S.C.  55a).  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem  for  Individuals,  and  to  pay  In  con- 
nection therewith  travel  expenses  of  In- 
dividuals, Including  transportation  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  said  Act,  as 
amended  (6  U.8.C.  73b*-a)  :  Provided.  That  no 
such  individual  shall  tie  employed  for  more 
than  one  hundred  days  In  any  fiscal  year  un- 
less the  President  certifies  that  employment 
of  such  individual  in  excess  of  such  number 
of  days  Is  necessary  In  the  national  interest: 
And  provided  further.  That  such  contracts 
may  be  renewed  annually; 

(e)  employ  individuals  of  outstanding 
ability  without  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  710(b)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2160).  and  regulations  Issued 
thereunder; 

(f)  establish  advisory  boards  to  advise 
with  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Dl- 
rector  on  United  States  disarmament  policy 
and  activities.  The  members  of  such  boards 
may  receive  the  compensation  and  relm- 
biuvement  for  expenses  specified  for  consult- 
ants by  secUon  41(d)  of  this  Act; 

(g)  delegate,  as  appropriate,  to  the  Deputy 
Director  or  other  officers  of  the  Agency,  any 
authority  conferred  upnn  the  Director  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  and 

(h)  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and 
amend  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  or  desirable  to  the  exercise  of 
any  authority  conferred  upon  the  Director 
by  the  provlslotu  of  this  Act. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  officers 
Sec.  42.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  au- 
thorize the  Director  to  exercise,  with  respect 
to  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  and  For- 
eign Service  Staff  officers  and  employees  ap- 
pointed or  employed  for  the  Agency,  the 
following  authority:  (i)  The  authority 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
(U)  the  authority  available  to  the  Secretary 
under  any  other  provision  of  law  pertaining 
specifically,  or  generally  applicable,  to  such 
officers  or  employees,  and  (111)  the  authority 
of  the  BoArd  of  Foreign  Service  pursuent  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1044,  a*  Amended. 

Controeti  or  tzpenditurei 
8ec.  4S.  The  Freeldent  mey,  in  AdvAnce, 
exempt  Actions  of  the  Director  from  the 
provuions  of  Iaw  reUtlng  to  contrActs  or 
txpendlturcs  of  Oovernment  funds  when- 
tvtr  be  determines  thet  such  Action  is 
•■sentlAl  In  the  Interest  of  United  Steus 
dIsArmAment  and  security  policy. 

Conflict  of  interett  and  dual  oompen$ation 

Bwc.  44.  The  member*  of  the  Oeneral  Ad- 
visory Committee  created  by  section  20  of 
this  Act,  and  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
boArds,  the  oonsultants,  and  the  individuals 
of  ouutandlng  ability  employed  without 
compensation.  All  of  which  are  provided  in 


section  41  of  this  Act,  may  serve  as  such 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
281.  283.  284.  or  1914  of  tiUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99),  or  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  Imposing  restrictions,  requirements, 
or  pena.ltle6  In  relation  to  the  employment  of 
individuals,  the  performance  of  services,  or 
the  payment  or  receipt  of  compensation  In 
connection  with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or 
matter  involving  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, except  Insofar  as  such  provisions  of 
law  may  prohibit  any  such  individual  from 
receiving  compensation  from  a  source  other 
than  a  nonprofit  educational  institution  in 
respect  to  any  particular  matter  in  which  the 
Agency  is  directly  Interested.  Nor  shall  such 
service  be  considered  as  employment  or  hold- 
ing of  office  or  position  bringing  such  In- 
dividual within  the  provisions  of  section  13 
of  the  CivU  Service  Retirement  Act  (5 
use.  2263),  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June 
30.  1932,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a),  or  any 
other  Federal  law  limiting  the  reemployment 
of  retired  officers  or  employees  or  governing 
the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation 
and  retired  pay  or  annuities. 

Security  requirements 
Sec.  45.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish 
such  security  and  loyalty  requirements,  re- 
strictions, and  safeguards  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary in  the  Interest  of  the  national  security 
and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  Director  shall  arrange  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  the  conduct  of 
full-field  background  security  and  loyalty  in- 
vestigations of  all  the  Agency's  officers,  em- 
ployees, consultants,  persons  detailed  from 
other  Government  agencies,  members  of  its 
General  Advisory  Committee,  advisory 
boards,  contractors  and  subcontractors,  and 
their  officers  and  employees,  actual  or  pro- 
spective. In  the  event  the  Investigation  dis- 
closes information  indicating  that  the  per- 
son Investigated  may  be  or  may  become  a 
security  risk,  or  may  be  of  doubtful  loyalty, 
the  report  of  the  investigation  shall  so  Indi- 
cate. All  reports  shall  be  turned  over  to 
the  Director  of  the  Agency  for  final  deter- 
mination. No  person  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  on  duty  as  such  an  officer,  employee, 
consultant,  or  member  of  advisory  commit- 
tee or  board,  or  pursuant  to  any  such  de- 
tail, and  no  contractor  or  subcontractor,  or 
officer  or  employee  thereof  shall  be  permitted 
to  pirform  any  services  under  the  contract 
or  to  have  access  to  any  classified  informa- 
tion relating  thereto,  until  he  shall  have 
been  investigated  In  accordance  with  this 
subsection  and  the  report  of  such  investiga- 
tion made  to  the  Director,  and  the  Director 
shall  have  determined  that  such  person  is 
not  a  security  rlrk  or  of  doubtful  loyalty. 
Standards  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
security  clearance  of  persons  within  any 
category  referred  to  In  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  less  stringent,  and  the  Investigation 
of  such  persons  for  such  piu-poses  shall  not 
be  less  intensive  or  complete,  than  In  the 
case  of  such  clearance  of  persons  In  a  corre- 
sponding category  under  the  security  proce- 
dures of  the  Oovernment  Agency  or  Agencies 
having  the  highest  security  restrictions  with 
respect  to  persons  in  such  CAtegory, 

(b)  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  mAy 
Authorize  any  of  Ite  employeee,  or  employeee 
of  »ny  contractor,  prospective  contrACtor,  li- 
censee, or  prospective  licensee  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  or  Any  other  person  Au- 
thorised to  hAve  Aceeae  to  Reetrlcted  Oeta 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  under 
section  3106  of  title  43,  to  permit  the  Direc- 
tor or  Any  officer,  employee,  consultant,  per- 
son detAlled  from  other  Government  Agen- 
cies, member  of  the  Oeneral  Advisory  Com- 
mittee or  of  an  advisory  board  established 
pursuant  to  section  41(f),  contrMAor,  sub- 
contractor, prospective  contracton^  pros- 
pective subcontractor,  or  officer  or  employee 
of  such  contractor,  subcontractor,  prospec- 


tive contractor,  or  prospective  subcontractor, 
to  have  access  to  Restricted  Data  which  Is 
required  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  and 
so  certified  by  the  Director,  but  only  If  (1) 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  deter- 
mined. In  accordance  with  the  established 
personnel  security  procedures  and  standards 
of  the  Commission,  that  permitting  such  In- 
dividual to  have  access  to  such  Restricted 
Data  will  not  endanger  the  common  de- 
fense and  security,  and  (2)  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  finds  that  the  established 
personnel  and  other  security  procedures  and 
standards  of  the  Agency  are  adequate  and  in 
reasonable  conformity  to  the  standards  es- 
tablUhed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
under  section  2165  of  title  42,  including 
those  for  interim  clearance  In  subsection  (b) 
thereof.  Any  individual  granted  access  to 
such  Restricted  Data  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section may  exchange  such  data  with  any 
Individual  who  (a)  Is  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  any  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof,  or  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  or  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, or  a  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor of  any  such  department,  agency,  or 
armed  force,  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  any 
such  contractor  oi  subcontractor,  and  (b) 
has  been  authorized  to  have  access  to  Re- 
stricted Data  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 2163  or  2455  of  title  42. 

Comptroller  General  audit 
Sec  46.  No  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
payment  under  any  contract  with  the  Di- 
rector, negotiated  without  advertising,  ex- 
cept contracts  with  any  foreign  government. 
International  organization  or  any  agency 
thereof,  unless  such  contract  Includes  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  his 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall,  until 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after  final 
payment,  have  access  to  and  the  right  to 
examine  any  directly  pertinent  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  the  contractor 
or  any  of  his  subcontractors  engaged  In  the 
performance  of,  and  Involving  transactions 
related  to  such  contracts  or  subcontracts: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  moneys  so  ap- 
propriated shall  be  available  for  payment 
under  such  contract  which  Includes  any 
provisions  precluding  an  audit  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  of  any  transaction 
under  such  contract:  And  provided  further. 
That  nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  earlier  disposal  of  contractor  and  sub- 
contractor records  In  accordance  with  records 
disposal  schedules  agreed  upon  between  the 
Director  and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Transfer  of  activities  to  Agency 
Sec.  47.  (a)  The  United  States  Disarma- 
ment Administration,  together  with  its  rec- 
ords, property,  personnel,  and  funds.  Is 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Agency.  The  ap- 
propriations and  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
for  any  and  all  objects  of  expenditure  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  without  regard  to  the 
requlremenu  of  apportionment  under  sec- 
tion 065  of  title  ai, 

(b)  The  President,  by  Executive  order,  may 
transfer  to  the  Director  eny  Activities  or 
fAcUltles  of  Any  Oovernment  Agency  which 
reUte  prlmerlly  to  disArmAment.  In  con- 
nection with  Any  such  trAnsfer,  the  Freel- 
dent mey  under  this  section  or  other  ep- 
pllCAble  Authority,  provide  for  epproprlAte 
trAnsfer  of  records,  property,  civilian  pertoa- 
nel,  And  funds.  No  tronsfer  shAlI  be  mAde 
under  this  subsection  tmtU  (1)  a  full  And 
complete  report  concerning  the  nature  and 
effect  of  such  proposed  trarufer  had  been 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress, 
and  (2)  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar 
days  of  regular  session  of  the  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  receipt  of  such  report  by 
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the  Congress  has  expired  without  adoption 
by  either  House  of  the  Congress  of  a  resolu- 
tion stating  that  such  House  does  not  favor 
such  transfer.  The  procediires  prescribed  In 
title  II  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949 
shall  apply  to  any  such  resolution. 

Use  of  funds 
See.  48.  Appropriations  made  to  the  Di- 
rector for  the  ptirpoee  of  this  Act.  and  trans- 
fers of  f\inds  to  him  by  other  Government 
agencies  for  such  purposes,  shall  be  available 
to  him  to  exercise  any  authority  granted  him 
by  this  Act.  including,  without  limitation, 
expenses  of  printing  and  binding  without  re- 
gard to  the  provlsloDs  of  section  11  of  the 
Act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  U.S.C.  Ill);  pur- 
chase or  hire  of  one  passenger  motor  vehicle 
for  the  official  use  of  the  Director  without 
regard  to  the  limitations  contained  In  sec- 
tion 78(c)  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code;  entertainment  and  official  coiirtesles 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  appropriation; 
expenditures  for  training  and  study;  expen- 
ditures in  connection  with  participation  in 
international  conferences  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act;  and  expenses  in  connection  with 
travel  of  personnel  outside  the  United  States. 
Including  transportation  expenses  of  de- 
pendents, household  goods,  and  j>ersonal 
effects,  and  expenses  authorized  by  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 

Appropriation 

Sic.  49.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  allocated  or  transferred  to 
any  agency  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Such  fxinds  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  in  accordance 
with  authority  granted  in  this  Act,  or  under 
authority  governing  the  activities  of  the 
agencies  to  which  such  fixnds  are  allocated 
or  transferred. 

Report  to  Congress 

Skc.  so.  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the 
President,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  January  31  of  each  year,  a 
report  concerning  activities  of  th«  Agency. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.    Mr,  Chair- 
nun.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AnMXMlmsnt  offtrad  by  Mr.  Jauwb  0.  Datu: 
Page  13,  lln«  3,  strUu  out  tb«  comma  Imms- 
dlat«ly  following  "a«  amsndsd"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  llns  14  on  pags  13, 
and  Inssrt  In  lieu  thsreof  a  semicolon, 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  propose  an  amendment  on  page  12  of 
H.R.  9118.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment Ls  to  delete  the  45  scientific,  tech- 
nical, administrative,  and  professional 
type  Jobs  to  be  provided  for  the  proposed 
U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency. 

H.R.  9118.  as  presently  written  in  sec- 
tion 41(b),  provides  for  25  positions  that 
may  be  paid  up  to  $18,500  a  year;  18  that 
may  be  paid  up  to  $19,000  a  year;  and  2 
that  may  be  paid  $20,000  a  year. 

Yesterday,  September  18,  the  House 
passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  the 
Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Service  Committee's 
omnibus  bill  for  additional  supergrade 
and  scientific  and  engineering  type  jobs; 
namely,  H.R  7377. 

Based  on  an  agreement  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee— Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan — our 
supergrade  bill  included  an  additional 
30  top-level  jobs  for  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency. 


The  30  include:  2  positions  at  $20,- 
000,  14  scientific  and  professional  type — 
Public  Law  313 — and  14  supergrades. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  continuation  of 
an  orderly  control  of  compensation  for 
our  Federal  employees  and  in  accord 
with  the  action  of  the  House  yesterday, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  and  I  had  a  long  discussion 
about  this  amendment  on  Saturday.  I 
arranged  with  Mr.  Fisher  to  drop  around 
to  the  gentleman's  ofiHce.  I  understand 
that  an  agreement  was  reached  and  the 
32  positions  that  Mr.  Fisher  Justified  for 
the  year  1962,  were  put  in. 

I  would  lilce  to  ask  the  gentleman  one 
question,  whether  the  bill  as  passed  yes- 
terday, H.R.  7377.  will  be  passed  by  the 
other  body  before  adjournment. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Well,  as  I 
stated  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yes- 
terday in  answer  to  a  question  on  that 
same  subject,  I  have  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  the  majority  leader  in  the  other 
body  and  he  told  me  on  Saturday  that 
legislation  similar  to  this,  similar  to  H.R. 
7377,  will  be  taken  up  In  that  body  either 
today  or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Then,  you  have  some 
assurance  from  the  majority  leader  that 
It  will  be  considered  in  the  other  body 
before  adjournment. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  He  told  me 
they  considered  it  Important  legislation, 
and  it  will  be  considered. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr,  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  like 
to  Mk  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
the  event  H.R.  7377  Is  not  enacted  into 
law,  whether  there  Is  reasonable  confi- 
dence that  the  conferees  will  not  omit 
all  reference  to  the  advisability  of  get- 
ting additional  personnel.  In  other 
words,  If  the  bill  passed  by  the  other 
body  has  reference  to  these  additional 
supergrades,  whether  tlie  conferees 
would  accept  some  additions  if  the  bill 
H.R.  7377  is  not  enacted. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  confidence  in  the  majority  leader  of 
the  other  body,  and  I  personally  will 
Join  with  the  chairman  of  the  Manpower 
Subcommittee  to  do  all  we  can  to  assure 
action  on  the  bill  and  to  see  that  the 
bill  is  not  passed  without  provision  for 
the  supergrade  positions.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  that  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  to  see  that  that  is  done. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  would  hke 
to  assure  the  chairman  that  I  will  do 
everything  I  possibly  can  to  see  that 
this  matter  is  straightened  out. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  certainly  will  co- 
operate with  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  I  Mr.  James  C.  Davis]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
13,  line  24,  strike  out  all  of  paragraph  (g). 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
amendment  that  I  referred  to  earlier  in 
the  reading  of  the  bill.  May  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  page  13,  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  to  paragraph  (g). 
This  delegates,  as  appropriate,  to  the 
Deputy  Director  or  other  officers  of  the 
Agency,  any  authority  conferred  upon 
the  Director  by  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  This  Is  a  general  delegation  of  all 
the  authority  that  we  are  giving  to  the 
director  under  this  bill  to  anyone  who 
might  be  designated  an  officer  in  the 
agency. 

As  I  pointed  out  previously  in  the 
readhig  of  the  bill,  you  have  a  deputy 
director  at  $21,500;  you  have  four  as- 
sistant directors  that  are  also  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Now,  it  Is  all  right  to  delegate 
this  authority  to  officers  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  taking  a  chance  when  we  pass 
legislation  with  the  broad  authority  In 
it,  the  great  authority  contained  in  this 
bill,  to  say  that  we  will  delegate  to  any- 
one in  that  agency,  who  may  he  desig- 
nated, these  broad  and  great  powers  of 
negotiation,  scientific  research,  and  of 
all  of  this  power  in  this  bill,  this  power- 
ful bill.  If  we  will  limit  that  to  those 
who  are  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
then  I  think  we  are  perfectly  safe  and 
in  proper  bounds,  but  to  delegate  this 
authority  to  all  the  people  seems  to  me 
to  be  taking  quite  a  chance. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  does 
not  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
does  not  delegate  some  of  his  powers 
over  In  the  Pentagon  to  AsslsUnt  Secre- 
taries and  others  down  the  line.  In  a 
huge  operation  like  that,  there  ha«  to  be 
great  delegation  of  power. 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes;  to  AssUtant  Secre- 
taries—not to  all  officers  In  the  Depart- 
ment as  we  provide  In  this  bill, 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  understand  that  this 
is  mostly  a  housekeeping  delegation  so 
that  routine  duties  such  as  signing 
vouchers  and  efficiency  ratings  do  not 
require  the  personal  attention  of  the 
Director. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  I  may  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
perhaps  It  is  housekeeping,  but  under  the 
language  of  this  bill  all  of  the  power  that 
we  are  putting— and  it  is  great  power  not 
Just  housekeeping — Into  this  Director  he 
can  delegate  to  any  officer  he  has.  I 
think  he  can  call  In  most  anybody  he  has 
got  and  tell  them  to  do  a  job  and  report 
back  to  him.  But  you  have  enough  peo- 
ple In  this  Agency  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
to  take  on  these  executive  Jobs,  and  go 
ahead  and  call  these  people  and  have 
them  to  do  the  work.  But  let  us  have 
them  report  to  someone  who  is  responsi- 
ble to  the  President  and  to  the  people 
and  not  Just  some  public  servant  who 
may  be  there,  called  an  officer  in  this 
Agency,  and  give  him  this  power.     It 
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seems  to  me  this  is  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. We  have  had  this  before,  and  we 
have  changed  It.  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  change  it  In  this  bllL  I  think  we 
ought  to  strike  out  this  broad  and  sweep- 
ing delegation  of  power  and  put  It  where 
It  belongs.  That  Is  In  those  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.        

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  In  accord 
with  the  comment  which  the  gentleman 
has  Just  made,  I  call  to  the  gentleman's 
attention  the  situation  which  has  pre- 
viously been  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  where  we  have  a  case  of  an  assist- 
ant to  one  of  the  Secretaries  In  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  who  Is  a  civil 
service  appointee — who  Is  not  appointed 
by  the  President — but  who  claims  that 
he  has  authority  and  has  exercised  that 
authority  without  regard  to  the  will  of 
the  Congress  as  set  forth  In  the  policy 
of  the  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act.  I 
think  that  Is  a  case  In  point  and  a  very 
glaring  example  of  what  can  happen 
when  you  have  authority  delegated  to 
those  who  are  not  responsive  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  adopted  so  that  we 
can  protect  ourselves. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Deficiencies  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  remembers  that 
when  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
appeared  before  us  he  testified  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  some  500  people 
In  the  State  Department  that  had  au- 
thority to  obligate  the  Ok>vemment  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
limit  the  power  and  the  delegation  of 
these  powers  that  we  are  granting  un- 
der this  bllL       

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  there 
Is  no  other  delegation  of  authority  in 
this  legislation  or  In  this  bill,  and  that 
if  this  Is  stricken  from  the  bill  there 
would  be  no  authority  to  delegate  other- 
wise routine  duties  such  as  signing 
vouchers,  preparing  efficiency  reports, 
and  the  more  or  less  housekeeping  re- 
quirements that  are  necessary.  He  could 
delegate  authority  to  a  deputy  or  there 
can  be  no  delegation  at  all.  As  such, 
I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Bow)  there 
were — ayes  38,  noes  9J. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
CVn 1284 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  states- 
manlike manner  In  which  they  con- 
sidered in  public  and  executive  sessions 
the  pending  bill. 

Within  the  past  few  months  President 
Kennedy  and  the  Congress  have  taken 
many  Important  steps  to  protect  the 
national  security  of  our  country  in  the 
present  serious  world  crisis. 

The  President,  a  few  months  ago,  rec- 
ommended a  sharp  increase  in  appro- 
priations for  our  national  defense,  with 
the  Congress  quickly  responding.  This 
unity  of  action  by  the  Chief  Executive 
and  the  Congress  was  a  message  the 
Soviet  part  of  the  world  clearly  under- 
stands. 

We  also  witness  the  firm  and  coura- 
geous leadership  of  President  Kennedy 
on  a  world  scale  and  particularly  that 
our  country  will  not  relinquish  its  rights 
In  Berlin;  for  President  Kennedy  and  the 
Congress  will  not  tolerate  appeasement, 
for  we  know  that  appeasement  Is  the 
road  to  war.  Hitler  showed  this  a  httle 
over  20  years  ago. 

While  we  want  peace,  we  know  that 
sometimes  war  comes  because  the  ag- 
gressor beUeves  either  that  he  can  win 
or  that  his  adversary  will  not  bear  arms 
in  a  showdown  of  strength. 

We  must  do  everything  possible  to 
guard  against  such  miscalculations  by 
Khrushchev  and  his  cohorts  throughout 
the  Communist  world.  While  our  na- 
tional defense  must  be  powerful,  neces- 
sary to  assure  peace  through  strength, 
nevertheless,  there  are  other  things  we 
can  and  should  do,  such  as  negotiations, 
when  the  Soviets  show  a  desire  to  sin- 
cerely do  so,  on  many  problems,  assur- 
ing our  commitments  to  Berlin,  of  Euro- 
pean security,  of  the  Far  East.  In  fact. 
from  a  worldwide  angle.  Including  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  an  honorable  dis- 
armament and  arms  control. 

Such  problems  cannot  be  negotiated 
safely  or  successfully  unless  our  Gov- 
ernment has  given  them  full  study  by 
highly  competent  and  responsible  public 
officials. 

In  particular,  the  control  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  Involves  delicate 
questions  of  national  security  and  It  In- 
volves enormously  complex  questions 
concerning  the  technology  of  these 
weapons  and  how  they  operate.  We  face 
an  enemy  that  is  ruthless  and  whose 
word  we  cannot  trust.  Therefore  In  de- 
vising any  plan  by  which  we  might  agree 
to  control  our  weapons,  we  must  have 
a  very  workable  and  effective  Inspection 
system.  The  bill  before  us  would  au- 
thorize the  Government  to  study  these 
vast  and  compUcated  questions  of  in- 
spection and  control  over  the  weapons 
of  war. 

It  is  important  that  we  embark  on  this 
effort  now  even  when  the  storm  clouds 
of  Immediate  world  danger  from  the 
Soviet  Union  are  perilously  low.  We 
must  demonstrate  that  even  In  a  time  of 
great  crisis,  that  while  we  prepare  for 
defense  and  preservation,  if  necessary, 
we  do  not  panic  and  we  do  not  re- 
linquish our  efforts  for  peace.  We  can, 
even  in  these  trying  circumstances,  take 


important  steps  to  contribute  toward 
a  more  peaceful  and-better  world.  In  the 
past  the  United  States  has  entered  ne- 
gotiations concerning  armaments  and 
disarmament  in  times  of  crisis.  In  such 
times  we  have  usually  gone  into  these 
negotiations  unprepared  and  without 
kno^'ing  clearly  our  policy  and  our  ob- 
jectives. The  crises  of  today  are  so  seri- 
ous that  we  must  no  longer  allow  our- 
selves to  enter  negotiations  minus  the 
necessary  study  and  preparation. 

Our  tradition  and  uppermost  desire 
is  for  peace.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
seek  peace  honorably  and  to  be  sure  that 
whenever  we  consider  any  arrangement 
to  curb  the  weapons  of  war,  we  do  so  only 
in  a  way  which  increases  and  does  not 
detract  from  the  security  of  the  free 
world.  I  beUeve  that  the  way  in  which 
the  new  proposed  Agency  for  Arms  Con- 
trol would  be  set  up,  it  will  enhance 
this  Nation's  security.  It  will  be  a  great 
tribute  to  our  desire  for  peace  and  to  our 
desire  to  curb  the  present  costly  arma- 
ments race  which,  in  the  event  of  war, 
would  result  in  indescribable  destruc- 
tion. 

In  the  text  of  President  Kennedy's 
letter  to  the  Presidents  of  Mali  and 
Indonesia,  which  was  released  a  few  days 
ago,  which  letter  was  also  a  message  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  the  President  said: 

We  have  absolutely  no  Intention  of  re- 
sorting to  force  or  threats  of  force,  but  we 
are  determined  to  honor  our  commitments 
and  are  prepared  to  meet  force  with  force  if 
it  is  used  against  va. 

While  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
are  all  agreed  there  must  be  negotiations 
on  the  problem,  the  Soviet  Union  must  give 
indication  of  a  readiness  to  engage  in  dis- 
cussions based  on  mutual  respect. 

The  only  conditions  It  has  yet  exhibited 
any  wUllngness  to  consider  are  conditions 
which  involve  the  surrender  of  Western 
rlghU. 

Those  are  the  thoughts  and  the  words 
of  a  man  of  vision  and  of  courage— our 

President. 

President  Kennedy,  the  sole  repository 
under  the  Constitution  In  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs,  atid  the  Commander  In 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  strongly  feels 
that  the  Agency  the  pending  bill  will  es- 
tablish is  of  great  importance  to  our 
coimtry. 

Such  eminent  men  and  dedicated 
Americans  as  former  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Herter,  and  former  U.N.  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  John 
McCloy,  and  many  others,  agree  with  and 
support  the  President. 

The  establishment  of  this  Agency  Is  an 
Important  step  In  meetmg  and  ultimately 
defeating  the  sinister  intent  and  purpose 
of  international  communism. 

During  the  course  of  his  campaign 
President  Kennedy  commented  often 
upon  the  deplorable  state  6f  affairs 
which  found  us  devoting  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  milUons  of  men  to  the  task  of 
maintaining  the  Nation's  capacity  to 
wage  war  while  at  the  same  time  only  50 
people  were  devoting  themselves  to  the 
specific  task  of  maintaining  the  Na- 
tion's capacity  to  wage  peace.  I  say 
wage  peace,  because  peace  is  never  a 
state  in  which  a  nation  finds  itself.  It 
is  a  state  into  which  a  nation  must  pro- 
ject Itself,  and  lead  other  nations  with 
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It  I  agree  completely  with  the  Presi- 
dent's position  that  50  men  are  too  few 
to  entrust  with  so  serious  a  task. 

In  the  present  state  of  world  affairs, 
with  the  Soviet  Premier  hurling  threats 
of  aggression  should  the  West  refuse  to 
bend  to  his  will,  the  cause  of  peace  would 
suffer  if  the  United  States  diverted  one 
dollar  or  one  man  from  the  task  of  main- 
taining the  Nation's  capacity  to  wage 
war.  But  the  cause  of  peace  will  like- 
wise be  lost  unless  we  marshal  the  Na- 
tion's energies,  unless  we  mobilize  our 
national  talents  and  devote  them  to  a 
creative  quest  for  the  modern  grail,  the 
cup  of  peace.  Unless  the  world  drinks 
deeply,  thinks  deeply  of  peace,  the  dry 
dust  of  nuclear  fallout  will  envelop  us  all 
Senator  Humphrey,  for  himself  and 
13  of  his  colleagues,  has  introduced  S. 
2180  to  establish  a  U.S.  Disarmament 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security. 
Some  36  bills  with  a  similar  purpose  have 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Without  discussing  the  de- 
tails of  any  of  the  bills,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  firm  in  my  support  of  their  com- 
mon purpose.  We  must  treat  peace  as 
a  problem  to  be  solved  in  much  the  same 
way  we  solved  the  problem  of  splitting 
the  atom  and  are  now  engaged  in  the 
problem  of  hitting  the  moon.  Unless 
we  put  our  best  scientists  to  work  in  a 
peace  laboratory  as  we  have  already  put 
other  kinds  of  scientists  to  work  in 
chemistry  and  physics  laboratories,  then 
we  shall  never  find  the  light  of  peace  and 
the  days  ahead  will  be  dark  indeed. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  cut  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  has  been 
made  in  recent  days  that  the  proposed 
U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency  would  be  a 
large  and  unnecessary  addition  to  our 
Government.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
there  are  already  enough  persons  work- 
ing in  the  field  of  disarmament  and 
arms  control.  These  arguments  raise 
legitimate  questions.  They  deserve  a 
forthright  and  honest  answer. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  78  per- 
sons working  in  the  Department  of 
State's  U.S.  Disarmament  Administra- 
tion which  was  established  by  Depart- 
ment Order  in  October  1960.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  eight  persons  on  Mr.  John 
McCloy's  staff.  There  is  also  a  small 
staff — less  than  10 — under  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs,  which  acts  as  the  focal 
point  for  the  interest  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  disarmament  matters. 
There  are  two  people  on  the  White 
House  staff  who  spend  a  part  of  their 
time  on  disarmament  matters,  one  as  as- 
sistant to  the  President's  science  adviser 
and  one  as  assistant  to  the  President's 
adviser  on  national  security  affairs.  The 
Department  of  Defense  also  has  several 
persons  who  are  working  on  research  to 
improve  our  detection  of  atomic  weap>ons 
tests;  and  there  are  a  few  military  offi- 
cers who  advise  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
on  disarmament  proposals.  There  are 
also  some  people  connected  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  who  are 
deahng  with  disarmament,  but  I  will  dis- 
cuss that  later. 

One  might  ask,  since  the  present  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  time  of  very  great 
disarmament  activity,  what  absorbs  the 


time  and  energies  of  those  who  are  at 
present  working  within  the  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Administration?  A  look  at 
the  present,  which  is  considered  to  be 
a  period  of  low  disarmament  activity 
in  terms  of  the  prospects  for  success, 
will  show  how  much  work  must  be  done 
even  in  such  a  period. 

First,  there  are  now  going  on  bilateral 
disarmament  discussions  in  New  York 
between  Mr.  McCloy,  representing  the 
United  States,  and  Mr.  Zorin,  represent- 
ing the  Soviet  Union.  The  purpose  of 
these  discussions  is  to  work  out  the 
framework  and  the  forum  for  the  re- 
sumption of  multilateral  negotiations 
for  disarmament.  In  New  York,  to  as- 
sist Mr.  McCloy,  are  at  a  minimum  two 
to  three  strong  political  officers  and  one 
or  two  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  In  Washington  there 
must  be  personnel  responsible  for  clear- 
ing all  policy  statements  which  will  be 
discussed  at  these  bilaterals. 

Second.  There  is  the  task  of  preparing 
for  the  coming  disarmament  debate  at 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
This  involves  the  formulation  of  a  basic 
U.S.  policy  and  plans  for  its  presenta- 
tion. 

Third.  There  is  the  need  for  careful 
research  and  analysis  on  each  part  of  a 
basic  U.S.  paper  outlining  a  proposal 
for  comprehensive  disarmament.  For 
example,  the  military  officers  on  the  staff 
must  be  sure  that  the  proposal  is  con- 
sistent with  our  defense  strategy  and 
that  it  is  balanced  with  respect  to  the 
military  power  of  potential  adversaries; 
political  officers  must  consider  such 
matters  as  the  relationship  of  the  dis- 
armament proposal  to  the  policies  of  our 
allies  and  of  neutral  countries. 

The  above  tasks  are  going  on  now,  at 
a  time  when  major  negotiations  are  not 
being  held.  There  are  no  important  and 
long-term  research  projects  being  con- 
ducted by  the  existing  staff  because  they 
must  devote  available  time  to  the  dis- 
cussions currently  underway.  If  negoti- 
ations are  to  be  resimied,  there  are  many 
problems  of  a  technical,  scientific,  and 
political  nature  which  must  be  solved. 
And  in  this  effort,  our  disarmament 
policy  will  suffer  if  the  staff  is  occupied 
with  answering  today's  cable,  preparing 
for  tomorrow's  debate,  and  meeting  next 
week's  deadline. 

There  must  be  an  organization  which 
has  sufficient  staff  to  do  not  only  the 
immediate  tasks,  but  which  has  time  and 
talent  to  prepare  for  the  questions  which 
will  arise  in  the  near  future.  That  is 
why  the  bill  before  us  should  be  passed 
without  delay. 

I  would  now  like  to  deal  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  where  the 
Commission  has  advised  the  Congress 
that  it  has  194  persons  working  on  arms 
control  matters.  I  am  not  advised  that 
the  Commission  stated  what  these  people 
were  doing  so  I  have  checked  myself,  and 
here  are  the  results: 

First,  only  eight  of  them  are  employees 
of  the  AEC  itself,  working  on  arms  con- 
trol matters.  They  include  such  persons 
as  the  head  of  the  Division  of  Military 
Application  who  must  advise  the  AEC 
on  the  state  of  the  development  of  cer- 
tairi  atomic  weapons,  and  a  Special 
Assistant  to  the  General  Manager  on 


Arms  Control.  The  figure  does  not  in- 
clude any  people  within  the  AEC  who  are 
spending  full  time  on  research  projects 
affecting  control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  working 
under  AEC  contract  at  the  Livermore 
Laboratories  and  at  Los  Alamos  who  are 
working  on  projects  which  affect  arms 
control.  The  biggest  single  such  project, 
and  the  project  which  absorbs  roughly 
150  people,  is  the  Vela  project  on  the  de- 
tection of  nuclear  weapons  tests.  These 
people  are  all  contractors  of  AEC,  peo- 
ple working  in  the  laboratories  at  Liver- 
more,  Los  Alamos,  and  Sandia.  It  is  im- 
portant to  stress  that  this  is  all  one 
project.  It  covers  only  one  small  part  of 
the  total  control  problem. 

There  are  some  15  people,  employees 
of  the  AEC,  who  work  on  the  problem 
of  devising  safeguards  for  the  AEC  pro- 
gram for  sending  fissionable  material 
abroad  for  use  by  other  nations  for 
peaceful  purposes.  Such  people  are 
meeting  with  representatives  of  other 
coimtries  on  the  safeguard  problem.  Al- 
though such  activity  can  be  looked  upon 
as  affecting  arms  control,  it  is  not 
actually  part  of  an  arms  control 
program. 

Finally,  there  are  a  few,  about  seven, 
persons  working  on  the  problem  of  the 
cutoff  of  fissionable  materials  production 
for  weapons  purposes. 

The  total  I  have  discussed  comes  to 
180.  Perhaps  the  difference  between 
that  and  194  is  due  to  the  addition  of 
clerical  help.  But  it  is  Important  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  not  be  led 
to  think  that  there  are  today  194  people 
within  the  AEC  working  on  a  variety  of 
arms  control  projects,  because  it  simply 
is  Just  not  true. 

This  indicates  that  the  figure  of  194 
which  looks  so  large  at  first,  reduces  it- 
self to  7  or  8,  and  not  all  of  these  full 
time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  at  7 :  20. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   QUIE.     Mr.    Chairman.   I   move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  propound  a 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Morgan.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you.  in  your  interpretation  of  the  defini- 
tion of  disarmament,  where  it  says:  "The 
term  'disarmament'  means  elimination 
of  armed  forces  and  armaments  of  all 
kinds."  does  the  gentleman  feel  this 
means  the  elimination  of  the  National 
Guard,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Air  Force, 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marines,  as 
forces  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  outside  aggressors? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No.  I  certainly  do  not. 
I  certainly  believe  that  there  would  be 
enough  forces  which  are  strong  enough 
to  defend  us  against  aggressors. 

Mr.  QUIE.    So  that  whatever  kind  of 
international  agreement  we  might  have 
we  would  still  have  strong  forces  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  outside  aggressors? 
Mr.  MORGAN.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ORoaa :  On  page 
13  strike  out  lines  18  thzvugh  23. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  strike  out  the  advisory 
boards.  As  set  up  in  this  bill  the  num- 
ber is  unlimited.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
the  chairman  of  the  oomxxdttee  can  tell 
us  how  many  there  will  be.  There  is  an 
advisory  board  in  everyone  of  the  50 
States  of  the  Union,  and  the  members 
could  be  paid,  because  this  refers  back 
to  section  41(d)  of  the  act,  $100  a  day 
plus  expenses  for  100  days.  That  is  much 
too  rich  for  my  blood. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  necessary  to 
have  this  high-priced  setup,  plus  a  com- 
mission of  15  members.  Tliere  is  no 
limitation  as  to  the  advisory  boards  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
McCloy  which  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin earlier  this  afternoon  referred  to. 

While  I  have  a  minute  or  two  remain- 
ing. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  a  question  about  the  pur- 
chase or  hire  of  one  passenger  motor 
vehicle  for  official  use  of  the  Director. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  Director  of  this 
new  outfit  is  going  to  join  the  Cadillac 
brigade  in  Washington? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     No.  it  does  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  kind  of  an  auto- 
mobile is  he  going  to  have,  If  the  gentle- 
man knows?  Is  it  going  to  be  a  Cadillac 
or  a  Volkswagen? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  All  that  citation 
means  is  that  the  Director  can  drive  this 
car  back  and  forth  between  his  home  and 
his  work. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  It  provides  for  the 
purchase  or  hire  of  one  passenger  motor 
vehicle  for  the  official  use  of  the  Direc- 
tor. That  certainly  does  not  mean  he 
is  going  to  drive  his  own  car  back  and 
forth  to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  Indicated  earlier. 
I  am  Just  as  concerned  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  there  was  no  limitation 
in  the  bill  on  the  number  of  boards. 
The  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  McCloy, 
to  which  I  referred  earlier  in  the  debate, 
is  as  follows:  j 

Ths  WHtn  Houss, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  15, 1961. 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkab  Me.  Zablocki:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  comment  on  a  provision  of  the 
bUl,  H.R.  9118,  regarding  the  appointment 
of  advisory  boards.  Subaectlon  41(f)  of 
HJl.  9118  provides  that  the  Director  of  the 
Agency  is  authorized  to  "establish  advisory 
boards  to  advise  with  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Director  on  VS.  disarma- 
ment policy  and  activities.  The  mem- 
bers of  such  boards  mny  receive  the  com- 
pensation and  reimbursement  for  expenses 
specified  for  consultants  by  section  41(d)  of 
this  Act." 

In  the  past,  very  substantial  reliance  has 
been  placed  upon  slmllBT  panels  of  experts. 
While  the  creation  of  this  Agency  would  re- 
duce the  need  for  reliance  on  such  advisory 
boards,  it  Is  believed  that  the  need  would 
stlU  exist.  There  will  continue  to  be  specific 
problems  in  disarmament  which  will  require 
the  attention  of  diversified  and  exceptionally 


able  groups  of  experts  who  could  not  be  re- 
tained by  the  Agency  on  a  full-time  basis. 

It  Is  the  intent  of  the  drafters  of  the 
legislation,  however,  that  advisory  boards 
and  consultants  be  utilized  only  when  the 
personnel  of  the  Agency  Is  Inadequate  to 
perform  all  the  necessary  functions  of  re- 
search and  the  evaluation  of  arms  control 
proposals. 

Also  the  security  feattires  of  the  legisla- 
tion would  preclude  heavy  reliance  on  the 
use  of  advisory  boards  and  the  use  of  con- 
sultants because  of  the  considerable  time 
delay  In  clearing  the  members  of  such  boards. 
Finally,  the  need  for  advisory  boards  should 
be  reduced  considerably  If  the  authority 
for  hiring  up  to  45  people  In  the  supergrades 
is  retained  In  the  legislation.  This  authority 
should  give  the  Director  the  means  to  hire 
obviously  competent  personnel  which  In  the 
absence  of  such  authority  he  could  not  hope 
to  bring  into  Government  service. 

I  hope  that  this  explanation  will  give  you 
a  clear  Intent  of  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section regarding  the  use  of  advisory  boards. 
Sincerely, 

JOHK  J.  McClot, 
Adviser  to  the  President 

on  Disarmament. 

Other  agencies  have  similar  boards 
and  have  not  abused  that  authority,  and 
I  am  sure  this  Agency  will  not  abuse  the 
authority  given  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Many  other  agencies 
have  consultants  and  advisory  boards 
whom  they  pay  $50  a  day,  yet  these  ad- 
visers are  to  be  paid  $100  a  day,  and 
expenses. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  agree  that  certain 
agencies  do  have  a  per  diem  of  $50.  How- 
ever, this  is  an  agency  that  will  require 
the  services  of  scientists  and  specialists, 
and  such  men  have  to  be  paid  com- 
mensurate with  their  ability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  not  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JUDD,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jtroo:  On  page 
20,  line  14  strike  out  "or  facilities". 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
division  in  the  committee  as  to  whether 
or  not  these  words  were  stricken  out  In 
committee.  It  was  the  impression  of 
some  of  us  that  an  amendment  to  delete 
them  was  agreed  to,  and  of  others  that 
it  was  not.  I  think  we  ought  to  strike 
them  now  and  settle  it  in  conference. 

The  reason  I  proposed  to  strike  the 
words  out  is  that  the  existing  language 
would  permit  the  President  by  Executive 
order  to  transfer  even  such  facilities  as 
atomic  energy  plants,  and  so  forth,  to 
the  Director  of  this  Agency.  I  am  sure 
that  is  not  intended.  The  committee 
tried  to  guard  against  any  possible  mis- 
use of  the  transfer  authority  by  adding 
the  lines  at  the  end  of  the  section  which 
would  allow  a  transfer  to  go  into  effect 
only  if  the  Congress  did  not  pass  a  resolu- 
tion within  60  days  disapproving  such 
transfer.  But  to  make  sure  of  it,  I  be- 
lieve these  two  words  should  be  stricken. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  will  rise. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  McCor- 
MACK]  having  resumed  the  Chair,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  biU  (H.R.  9118)  to  establish  a 
U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  462,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tanpore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  JoH&NSEN  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 
H.R.  9118.  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  290,  nays  54,  not  voting  91, 
as  follows: 

IRoUNo.  216] 
YEAS— 29d 


Abbitt 

Boiling 

Conte 

Abemethy 

Bolton 

Cook 

Adair 

Bonner 

Corbett 

Addabbo 

Eow 
Boykln 

Corman 

Addonlzio 

Cramer 

Albert 

Brademas 

Cunningham 

Andersen. 

Bray 

Curtln 

Minn. 

Breeding 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Andrews 

Brewster 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Ashley 

Bromwell 

Daddarlo 

AsplnaU 

Brooks 

Daniels 

Avery 

Broomfleld 

Davis.  John  W 

BaUey 

Brown 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Baker 

BroyhUl 

Dawson 

Baldwin 

Burke,  Ky. 

Delaney 

Baring 

Burke,  Mass. 

Dent 

Barrett 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Denton 

Barry 

CahUl 

Dlggs 

Bass,  N.H. 

Cannon 

DlngeU 

Bates 

Cederberg 

Donohue 

Becker 

Chamberlain 

Downing 

Beckworth 

Chelf 

Doyle 

Belcher 

Chenoweth 

Dulskl 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Clancy 

Dvimo 

Betta 

Clark 

Dwyer 

Blatnlk 

Coad 

Edmondson 

BUtch 

Cohelan 

Elliott 

Boland 

Corner 

Ellsworth 

I! 
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Everett 

Eriiu 

Fallon 

Faacell 

Felgiian 

Penton 

Pinnegan 

Fino 

Ftsher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Fnedel 

Fulton 

Oallagher 

Oarland 

Oarmats 

Oary 

Olalmo 

Olenn 

Ooodell 

Oranahan 

Orant 

Gray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Oreen,  Pa. 

OrUBn 

OrUBtha 

Oubaer 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

HaUeck 

Halpem 

Hansen 

HartUng 

Hardy 

HarrU 

Harrey,  Ind. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

HemphUl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horan 

Hoamer 

Huddleston 

HuU 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Jonaa 

Jones,  Ala. 

Judd 

Kanten 

Kaatenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilday 


Alford 

Alger 

Anderson.  111. 

Aahbrook 

Aahmore 

Beermann 

Bennett,  Mich 

Bruce 

Bxirleson 

Casey 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Derounlan 
Devlne 
Dole 

Dominick 
Dom 
Flndley 
Oathings 


Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kitchin 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kowalskl 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Leslnakl 

Ubonatl 

Lindsay 

McCormack 

IifcDowell 

McFall 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

McSween 

Macdonald 

&lack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marshall 

Martin.  Mblbb. 

Mathias 

Matthews 

May 

Merrow 

Miller.  Ciena 

MUler, 

Oeorge  P. 
MilUken 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Moeher 
Moss 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

NorbaJd 
Nygaanf 
O'Brien,  HI. 
O'Hara,  HI. 
OHara,  Mich. 
Olsen 
ONelll 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Perkins 

NAYS— 54 

Gavin 

Ooodling 

Gross 

Haley 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hlestand 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Jensen 

Jobansen 

King,  N.Y. 

Lli>scomb 

McVey 

Meader 

OKonski 

Passman 

Pillion 

Ray 


Pbilbln 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Q^lle 

Randall 

Beece 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Ryan 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Schneck 

Scbneebeli 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Slack 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thorn  berry 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupi>er 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Wlcker.sham 

Wldnall 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Riley 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roudebush 

Rou.sselot 

Rutherford 

Saylor 

Scherer 

Smith,  Calif. 

Taber 

Teague,  Tex. 

Udall,MorrUK. 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Williams 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 


NOT  VOTING — 91 


Alexander 

Anfuso 

Arends 

Auchlncloss 

Ayres 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Battln 

Bell 

Berry 

Boggs 

Buckley 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carey 

Celler 


Chlperfleld 

Church 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Dague 

Derwlnski 

Dooley 

Dowdy 

Farbsteln 

Ford 

Frazler 

Gilbert 

HaU 

Harrison,  Va. 


Harsha 
Hubert 

Hoeven 

Holtzman 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

Keams 

Kllburn 

Kirwan 

Laird 

Loser 

McCulloch 


McDonough 

Pimle 

Bpence 

MacGregor 

Powell 

Steed 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Rabaut 

Teague,  Calif. 

Mason 

Rains 

Thomas 

Michel 

Reuaa 

Thompson,  La 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Roosevelt 

Toll 

Montoya 

St.  George 

Vinson 

Moulder 

Baund 

Weaver 

Multer 

BclUMleberg 

WeU 

Norrell 

SheUey 

Westland 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Sheppard 

Wharton 

Osmers 

Short 

Whltten 

Pelly 

Bikes 

WillU 

Peterson 

Slier 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Pfon 

SUk 

Younger 

PUcher 

Smith,  Iowa 

Zelenko 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  for,  with  Mrs.  Norrell 
against. 

Mrs.  Church  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Battln  against. 

Mr.  McCulloch  for,  with  Mr.  Short  against. 

Mrs.  Wels  for,  with  Mr.  Auchlncloes 
against. 

Mr.  Slkes  for.  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 

Mr   Roosevelt  for,  with  Mr.  Bell  against. 

Mr.  Kirwan  for,  with  Mr.  Laird  against. 

Mr.  Arends  for,  with  Mrs.  St.  George 
against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  McDonough 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Frazler  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Chlperfleld. 

Mr  Loser  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Der- 
wlnski. 

Mr  Moulder  with  Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Rabaut  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr  Powell  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Slier. 

Mr.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Kllburn. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD  and  Mr.  GATHINGS 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above  re- 
corded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill.  S.  2180,  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity, strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert  the  text  of  the  bill  just 
passed,  H.R.  9118. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bin. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER  pi-o  tempore.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed,  H.R.  9118. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  MORGAN  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(HJl.  7500)  to  provide  for  a  Peace  Corps 
to  help  the  peoples  of  interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs 
for  skilled  manpower. 


AGREEMENT  FOR  COOPERATION 
BETWEEN  UNITED  STATES  AND 
FRENCH   REIPUBLIC 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  466  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  J.  Res.  569)  to  waive  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Atomic  E.iergy  Act  of  1954  so 
as  to  permit  the  agreement  for  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  France  ♦o  be 
made  Immediately  effective.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
resolution,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  resolution  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  concluslun  of  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Conrunlt- 
tee  shall  rise  and  report  the  resolution  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  th»  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois fMr.  Hoffman]  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  controversy 
whatsoever  on  this  rule  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  House  joint  resolution 
consideration  of  which  this  rule  pro- 
vides was  reported  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  Therefore.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  BollingI.  This  is 
the  same  agreement  that  we  entered  into 
in  1959  with  the  Governments  of  Tur- 
key. Greece,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
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The    SPEAKER   pro    tempore, 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOUFLELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  569)  to 
waive  certain  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  bo  as  to  permit  the 
agreement  for  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  France  to  be  made 
immediately  effective. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Hoiise  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
569) ,  with  Mr.  Pooastty  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
September  7,  1961.  the  President  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  proposed  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  French  Republic  for 
cooperation  in  the  operation  of  atomic 
weapons  systems  for  mutual  defense  pur- 
poses. The  proposed  agreement  is  sim- 
ilar to  other  agreements  entered  Into 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Netherlands,  West 
Germany,  Greece,  and  Turkey  in  1959 
and  Italy  in  January  of  this  year. 

This  agreement  will  permit  the  United 
States  and  France  to  exchange  classi- 
fied information  necessary  to  the  devel- 
opment of  defense  plans,  the  training  of 
personnel  in  the  employment  of.  and  de- 
fense against,  atomic  weapons  and  other 
military  applications  of  atomic  energy, 
and  the  development  of  delivery  systems. 
The  agreement  also  will  permit  the 
United  States  to  transfer*  by  sale,  loan 
or  lease,  nonnuclear  parts  of  atomic 
weapons  systems  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  state  of  training  and  opera- 
tional readiness  of  the  French  military 
forces. 

The  agreement  doWs  not  provide  for 
nor  permit  the  transfer  of  atomic  weap- 
ons or  any  parts  of  an  atomic  weapon. 

Equipment  that  may  be  transferred 
and  which  is  designated  as  nonnuclear 
parts  of  atomic  weapons  systems  con- 
sists of  parts  of  aircraft  or  missile 
launching  devices  as  distinct  from  parts 
of  a  bomb  and  also  various  lugs  and  other 
devices  for  attaching  the  bomb  to  its 
plane  or  its  carrier.  This  will  permit  the 
French  delivery  systems  to  be  readily 
adaptable  to  delivering  our  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

With  regard  to  the  information  that 
may  be  communicated  pursuant  to  this 
agreement,  it  will  not  Involve  informa- 
tion to  assist  France  in  the  design,  de- 
velopment, or  fabrication  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

As  in  the  case  with  all  agreements  for 
cooperation  of  this  nature,  classified  In- 
formation will  be  communicated  and 
equipment  will  be  transferred  only  when 
there  is  a  specific  finding  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  communication  or  transfer 
will  permit  and  will  not  constitute  an 
unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense 


and  security.  The  cooperation  will  take 
place  only  to  the  extent  that  France  is 
participating  with  the  United  States  In 
an  international  arrangement — in  this 
case  NATO — and  is  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  mutual  defense  and 
security. 

In  accordance  with  section  123d  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  agreements  for  cooperation 
for  military  defense  purposes  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  must  lie 
before  the  Congress  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee for  60  days  while  Congress  is  in 
session  prior  to  taking  effect.  The  pro- 
posed agreement  for  cooperation  with 
France  was  submitted  to  the  Congress 
on  September  7.  1961.  In  view  of  the 
expected  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
this  month,  this  proposed  agreement 
normally  would  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
statutory  requirement  of  lying  before  the 
Congress  for  60  days  until  some  time 
next  year  when  Congress  reconvenes. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  when 
he  submitted  the  agreement,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  called  atten- 
tion to  the  gravity  of  the  current  inter- 
national situation  and  the  role  of  France 
in  firmly  supporting  the  United  States 
in  the  current  Berlin  crisis.  The  Presi- 
dent urged  the  Congress  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  permit  the  agreement 
to  take  effect  this  session. 

House  Joint  Resolution  569.  which  is 
before  you,  would  waive  the  60 -day  wait- 
ing period  of  section  123  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  and  would  permit  the  agree- 
ment to  take  effect  without  the  statutory 
waiting  period. 

The  Joint  Committee  went  into  great 
detail  concerning  the  background  and 
scope  of  this  agreement  with  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Department,  Defense 
Department,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  executive  session  on  Au- 
gust 17  and  August  22,  1961,  prior  to  Its 
submission  to  the  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  held  open  hearings 
on  September  12.  1961.  at  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  agencies  testified 
in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Joint  Committee, 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  reported 
favorably  on  the  resolution  without 
amendment.  I  recommend  that  all 
Members  vote  favorably  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  569. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  569. 

This  resolution  will  permit  the  pro- 
posed agreement  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Prance  to 
take  effect  this  session  rather  than  being 
delayed  until  sometime  next  year. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
stated,  the  Joint  Committee  in  executive 
session  on  Augiist  17  and  August  22.  1961. 
reviewed  with  representatives  from  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense,  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  the 
background  of  the  agreement  and  the 
manner  of  cooijeration  to  assure  our- 
selves that  this  agreement  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  permits  cooperation 
with  French  military  forces  similar 
to  our  current  cooperation  with  the  mili- 


tary forces  of  the  Netherlands,  West 
Germany.  Turkey.  Greece,  and  Italy. 

This  agreement  in  no  way  alters  the 
n.S.  basic  policy  not  to  encourage  addi- 
tional nations  to  develop  independent 
nuclear  capability.  As  the  represent- 
atives from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  State 
testified  during  the  hearings  on  this 
agreement,  the  Unltied  States  has  not  at 
any  time  or  in  any  way  assisted  the 
French  Government  in  the  design,  devel- 
opment, or  fabrication  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. This  agreement  in  no  way  changes 
or  alters  that  situation. 

We  have  been  assured  that  any  infor- 
mation communicated  or  any  equipment 
furnished  to  the  French  pursuant  to  this 
agreement  will  be  adequately  safe- 
guarded. We  have  been  assured  that 
the  French  military  forces  receiving  in- 
formation or  equipment  pursuant  to  this 
agreement  will  maintain  adequate  se- 
curity standards  to  properly  protect 
classified  information  and  prevent  such 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  unauthor- 
ized persons. 

The  French  military  forces  have 
worked  out  with  our  security  experts  in 
the  Defense  Department,  State  Depart- 
ment, and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
agreed  security  procedures  and  stand- 
ards. 

This  agreement  is  permissive  in  na- 
ture. Prior  to  any  communication  of 
information  or  transfer  of  equipment, 
the  President,  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  must  determine  the  action 
will  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an 
imreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense 
and  security. 

Under  Executive  Order  No.  10841, 
dated  September  30.  1959.  that  deter- 
mination is  made  Jointly  by  the  AEC 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  Under 
a  recent  Executive  Order  No.  10956, 
issued  on  August  10.  1961.  that  Joint  de- 
termination will  be  referred  to  the 
President  and  imless  disapproved  by  him 
will  become  effective  15  days  after  the 
referral  to  him.  In  addition,  prior  to 
any  communication  of  information  or 
transfer  of  equipment  pursuant  to  this 
agreement,  the  AEC  and  Defense  De- 
partment will  advise  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee of  the  pending  transaction.  Accord- 
ingly, the  President  personally  will  have 
knowledge  of  the  specific  items  to  be 
transferred  and  so  will  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee prior  to  the  action  taking  place. 
In  my  opinion,  this  will  assure  adequate 
control  over  the  AEC  and  the  Defense 
Department  in  their  cooperation  with 
our  NATO  allies  pursuant  to  these  types 
of  agreements. 

I  Join  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  in  urging  Members  to 
vote  favorably  on  Joint  Resolution  569. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcosd  on 
the  subject  matter  covered  by  this  Joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  Joint  resolution  for  amendment. 
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Tbe  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Whereaa  on  September  7,  1961,  the  Presi- 
dent •ubmltted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
section  123  d.  ot  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  a  proposed  a^eement  for  coopera- 
tion l>etween  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Ooremment  of 
the  French  Republic,  signed  at  Paris,  July 
37,  1961;  and 

Whereas  aectlon  123  d.  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  provides  In  effect  that 
such  an  agreement  may  not  enter  Into  force 
for  the  United  States  until  sixty  days  have 
expired  while  the  Congress  is  in  session  after 
the  submission  of  the  agreement,  without 
adverse  action  thereon  by  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  the  full  slrty-day 
period  will  not  have  expired  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  and  that  the  proposed 
agreement,  therefore,  would  not  In  the  or- 
dinary course  of  events  be  brought  into 
force  until  Congress  reconvenes:   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  satisfied  that  the 
proposed  agreement  is  within  the  scope  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  particularly 
sections  91  c.  ( 1 )  and  144  b.;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  agreement  Is  sim- 
ilar to  the  agreements  for  cooperation  al- 
ready In  effect  with  the  Federal  Bepubiic  of 
Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Netho-lands,  and 
Turkey;  and 

Whereas  recent  International  develop- 
ments warrant  proceeding  with  svich  co- 
operation with  France  as  expeditiously  as 
poflBible;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  the 
early  entry  into  force  of  this  proposed  agree- 
ment would  contribute  to  the  strength  of 
the  free  world  and  thus  enhance  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Beaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  secUon  123  d.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  which  provides 
for  a  sixty-day  waiting  period  before  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  for  mutual  defense 
purposes  may  be  made  effective,  the  pro- 
posed agreement  for  cooperation  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic, 
submitted  on  September  7.  1961,  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress,  may  be  made  ef- 
fective at  any  time  after  the  approval  of  this 
resolution.  , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  McCor- 
MACK]  having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
PocARTY,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  5€9)  to  waive  cer- 
tain provision  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  so  as  to  permit  the  agreement  for 
cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  Prance  to  be  made  immediately  ef- 
fective pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
466,  he  reported  the  joint  resolution  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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DISTRIBUTIOiaS  OP  STOCK  PURSU- 
ANT TO  ORDERS  ENPORCING 
ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ckU 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  461)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows; 

Resolved,  That  upon  th«  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  zoave  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8847)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that  certain  dis- 
tributions of  stock  made  pursuant  to  orders 
enforcing  the  antitrust  laws  shall  not  be 
treated  as  dividend  distributions  but  shall  be 
treated  as  a  return  of  basis  and  result  In 
gain  only  to  the  extent  basis  of  the  under- 
lying stock  is  exceeded,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bin,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bUI  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  It  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  point  of  order  the  substitute 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  now  in  the  bill. 
No  other  amendment  to  the  bill  or  commit- 
tee substitute  shaU  be  In  order  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said 
amendments  shaU  be  in  order,  any  rule  of 
the  House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
but  such  amendments  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House,  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion, 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
one-half  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  and  now  srield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  461 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
8847,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that 
certain  distributions  of  stock  made  pur- 
suant to  orders  enforcing  the  antitrust 
laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  dividend 
distributions  but  shall  be  treated  as  a 
return  of  basis  and  result  in  gain  only 
to  the  extent  basis  of  the  underljang 
stock  is  exceeded.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides for  a  closed  rule,  waiving  points 
of  order,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  8847,  as  amended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  would  add 
several  new  provisions  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  the  recipients  of 
stock  distributed  in  an  antitrust  distri- 
bution. 

The  bill  would  add  to  the  code  a  new 
section  which  provides,  in  general,  that 
where  stock  is  received  in  an  antitrust 
distribution  by  an  individual  share- 
holder— or  any  shareholder  which  is  not 
entitled  to  the  corporate  dividends  re- 
ceived deduction — the  distribution  will 
be  treated  as  a  return  of  capital,  and  its 
full  fair  market  value  will  reduce  the 
basis  of  the  stock  with  respect  to  which 


it  is  made.  If.  however,  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  stock  distributed  exceeds 
the  basis  of  the  stock  with  respect  to 
which  the  distribution  is  made,  then 
gain  is  recosnixed  to  the  extent  of  the 
excess  and  is  taxable  as  any  other  gain 
would  be.  This  is  the  same  as  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  distributions 
made  by  corporations  which  have  no 
earnings  and  profits. 

Also,  the  bill  would  add  to  the  code 
a  new  section  which  provides  special 
treatment  for  a  corporation  entitled  to 
the  dividends  received  deduction  which 
receives  stock  in  an  antitrust  distribu- 
tion. In  such  a  case  the  amoimt  of 
dividend  income  and  the  amount  of  the 
dividends  received  deduction  will  both 
bo  determined  by  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  stock  distributed — without  regard 
to  the  basis  of  ruch  stock  in  the  hands 
of  the  distributing  corporation.  How- 
ever, the  basis  of  the  stock  to  the  re-^ 
ceiving  corporation  will  be  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  such  stock  diminished  by 
that  portion  of  the  dividends  received 
deduction  attributable  to  the  unrealized 
appreciation,  if  any.  in  the  hands  of  the 
distributing  corporation. 

The  amendments  made  by  the  bill 
apply  with  respect  to  distributions  made 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  461. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  l  may  consume. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Delakky]  explained,  this 
resolution  provides  for  1  hour  of  general 
debate  on  H.R.  8847  under  a  closed  rule 
waiving  points  of  order.  The  bill,  H.R. 
8847,  comes  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  provides  that  cer- 
tain relief  shall  be  granted  under  the 
internal  revenue  laws  to  certain  stock- 
holders of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  so  far  as 
General  Motors  stock  is  concerned, 
which  is  owned  by  that  corporation, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  had  ordered 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  to  divest  itself  of  with- 
in a  certain  period  of  time.  As  I  said 
in  the  beginning,  this  is  a  closed  or  gag 
rule,  but  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  I  waive  my  usual  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  closed  or  gag  rules  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  8847)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide 
that  certain  distributions  of  stock  made 
pursuant  to  orders  enforcing  the  anti- 
trust laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  divi- 
dend distributions  but  shall  be  treated 
as  a  return  of  basis  and  result  in  gain 
only  to  the  extent  basis  of  the  under- 
lying stock  is  exceeded. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
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sideration  of  the  bUl,  H.R.  8847,  with 
Mr.  Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Baker]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills). 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  discussing  the  pro- 
visions of  HJl.  8847  I  will  particularly 
direct  your  attention,  with  your  permis- 
sion, to  the  substitute  amendment  that 
has  been  developed  in  the  committee  re- 
placing the  language  In  the  original  bill, 
and  also  replacing  the  printed  language 
in  the  bill  with  reference  to  an  amend- 
ment that  was  previously  adopted  in  the 
committee  as  contained  in  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  as  a  committee  substitute 
deals  with  the  situation  in  which  a  cor- 
poration distributes  stock  of  another 
corporation  to  its  stockholders  pursuant 
to  an  order  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws 
by  providing  special  rules  for  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  such  stock  in  the  hands 
of  the  shareholder  recipients.  These 
special  rules  apply  only  to  divested  stock 
that  is  sold  imder  an  antitrust  order 
entered  after  January  1,  1961,  in  a  court 
proceeding  which  began  on  or  before 
January  1,  1959,  which  order  requires 
the  divestiture  of  such  stock  within  cer- 
tain time  limits. 

The  bill  would  apply  only  with  respect 
to  such  stock  distributions  as  are  made 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  I  think 
Is  absolutely  essential  to  the  orderly  di- 
vestiture of  the  stock  of  the  General  Mo- 
tors Corp.  owned  by  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
in  conformity  with  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Du  Pont  Co.  owns 
63  million  shares  of  General  Motors 
stock.  That  represents  23  percent  of  the 
total  shares  of  General  Motors  stock  out- 
standing. 

Without  this  provision  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing, Mr.  Chairman,  a  distribution  of 
that  stock  by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  to  the 
stockholders  of  Du  Pont  would  be  treated 
as  a  dividend  distribution  and  would  be 
taxable  at  ordinary  income  tax  rates  on 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  stock  at  the 
time  of  distribution.  If  that  were  done, 
Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  provisions  of 
existing  tax  law.  there  would  be  a  tax 
imposed  upon  the  stockholders  of  the 
Du  Pont  Co.  of  such  a  magnitude  to 
certainly  discourage  any  ownership  of 
Du  Pont  stock  at  the  moment  or  at  any 
time  in  the  immediate  future.  Certain- 
ly the  Du  Pont  Co.  would  not  take  such 
a  step  upon  legal  advice  under  present 
law. 

The  Du  Pont  Co.,  without  this  legis- 
lation, will  have  to  follow  a  method  of 
divestiture  that  could  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  market  values.  What  woiUd 
happen  pursuant  to  any  possible  method 
of  distribution  under  existing  law  that 


Is  open  to  the  company  Is- that  63  mil- 
lion shares  of  stock  will  be  placed  upon 
the  market  probably  within  a  10 -year 
period  under  the  Court's  order.  That  is, 
an  average  of  6,300,000  shares  a  year  on 
a  market  that  already  has  available  for 
purchase  7M:  million  shares  of  General 
Motors  stock.  For  one  thing  we  are  told, 
Mr.  Chairman,  such  an  advent  would 
bring  about  a  depression  in  the  price  of 
General  Motors  stock  that  would  lead 
perhaps  to  some  other  problems  in  the 
stock  market  itself.  But,  if  the  General 
Motors  stock  in  the  hands  of  Du  Pont  is 
sold  by  Du  Pont  and  otherwise  distribut- 
ed as  Du  Pont  would  under  present  law 
there  would  be  a  capital  gains  tax  paid 
of  some  $330  million.  Should  that  hap- 
pen Du  Pont  would  divest  itself  of  about 
one-third  of  its  earning  capacity.  About 
one-third  of  the  dividends  produced  by 
Du  Pont  come  from  its  General  Motors 
stock.  But  the  stock  of  Du  Pont  which 
is  now  valued  at  about  $225  on  the  mar- 
ket would  of  necessity  drop  as  Du  Pont 
divested  itself  of  this  part  of  its  capital 
assets,  with  a  drop  of  one-third  of  its 
earnings. 

What  effect  would  that  have  upon 
Innocent  stockholders  of  Du  Pont  who 
are  not  in  the  least  involved  in  this, 
against  whom  no  charges  have  ever  been 
made  of  any  wrongdoing?  We  are  told 
that  there  would  likely  be  a  drop  in  their 
$225  stock  of  about  25  percent  in  value 
and  there  would  be  nothing  they  would 
receive  in  return  for  that  loss  in  value. 

What  we  are  proposing  to  do  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  to  permit  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
to  follow  what  we  think  is  a  more  orderly 
procedure  for  the  divestiture  required 
by  the  Court,  allowing  the  corporation  to 
hand  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  a  pro  rata  share  of  General  Motors 
stock  for  each  share  of  Du  Pont  stock. 

In  the  process  we  are  saying  to  the 
stockholders  of  Du  Pont,  if  that  is  done 
the  Du  Pont  stock  is  reduced  by  the 
market  value  of  the  General  Motors 
stock  and  if  there  should  be  a  gain 
where  the  value  of  the  divested  GM 
stock  exceeds  the  cost  of  Du  Pont 
stock  it  would  be  taxed  as  any  other 
gain. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  If  you 
had  Du  Pont  stock  today  at  a  cost  of 
$225  and  you  receive  $60  of  General 
Motors  stock  under  this  divestiture  for 
that  share  of  Du  Pont  stock,  your  Du 
Pont  basis  would  be  reduced  from  $225 
to  $165,  that  Is  by  the  $60  value  of  the 
GM  stock  so  that  when  you  disposed 
of  your  Du  Pont  stock  you  would  pay  a 
capital  gain  on  any  excess  amount  re- 
ceived over  that  reduced  valuation.  If, 
however,  you  bought  Du  Pont  stock 
many  years  ago,  when  it  was  worth  $6 
a  share,  and  you  get  this  $60  of  General 
Motors  stock,  you  would  pay  imme- 
diately a  capital  gains  tax  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  $6  and  the  market 
value  of  your  General  Motors  stock  of 
$60,  a  capital  gains  tax  on  $54  imme- 
diately. 

Under  this  program  we  bring  to  you, 
the  stockholders  will  over  this  period 
of  3  years,  within  which  the  divestiture 
will  have  to  occur,  will  pay  a  capital 
gains  on  the  stock  received  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $350  million. 
Actually  more   taxes  will  be  collected 


under  this  bill  than  would  be  collected 
through  the  capital  gains  resulting  from 
the  sale  by  Du  Pont  of  its  stock  to  the 
public  after  It  has  used  the  various 
means  available  to  it  under  present  law 
to  divest  the  GM  stock.  There  will  not 
be  the  consequences  In  the  market 
places  under  this  bill  that  would  occur 
under  present  law,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
worked  this  matter  out  In  an  equitable 
manner.  We  have  safeguarded  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  in  the  process  of  passing 
this  legislation  we  are  further  protect- 
ing the  innocent  public  from  the  harsh 
and  adverse  effects  that  would  flow 
under  existing  law. 

I  hope  the  House  will  see  fit  to  pass 
this  legislation  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  before  adjourrf- 
ment. 

The  Court  will  hear  on  October  15 
the  parties  to  the  litigation,  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Du  Pont,  with  respect  to 
the  method  of  divestiture  that  is  to  be 
followed  and  which  must  begin  in  the 
calendar  year  1962.  It  is  therefore  ab- 
solutely essential  that  we  pass  it  during 
this  session  of  the  Congress  if  a  sound 
method  of  divestment  is  to  be  followed 
by  the  Du  Pont  Co. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to 
explain  the  differences  between  the  com- 
mittee substitute  amendment  I  have 
been  referring  to  and  the  amended  bill 
as  we  reported  it  to  the  House.  The 
xomraittee  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment made  to  H.R.  8847,  as  reported 
by  your  committee,  would  add  several 
new  provisions  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  the  recipients  of  stock  dis- 
tributed in  an  antitrust  distribution. 
An  antitrust  distribution  Is  a  distribu- 
tion made  in  pursuance  of  an  order  en- 
forcing the  antitrust  laws. 

Section  1  of  the  committee  substi- 
tute— like  section  1  of  the  reported 
bill — would  add  to  the  code  a  new  sec- 
tion 1111  which  provides,  in  general, 
that  where  stock  Is  received  in  an  anti- 
trust distribution  by  an  individual 
shareholder — or  any  shareholder  which 
is  not  entitled  to  the  corporate  divi- 
dends received  deduction — ^the  distribu- 
tion will  be  treated  as  a  return  of  capi- 
tal, and  Its  full  fair  market  value  will 
reduce  the  basis  of  the  stock  with  re- 
spect to  which  it  is  made.  If.  however, 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  stock  dis- 
tributed exceeds  the  basis  of  the  stock 
with  respect  to  which  the  distribution 
is  made,  then  gain  is  recognized  to  the 
extent  of  the  excess  and  is  taxable  as 
any  other  gain  would  be.  This  is  the 
same  as  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
distributions  made  by  corporations  which 
have  no  earnings  and  profits. 

The  return  of  capital  treatment  pro- 
vided for  by  new  section  1111  may  be 
Illustrated  by  an  example.  An  individ- 
ual owns  a  single  share  of  the  stock  of 
B  corporation  which  has  a  basis  to  him 
of  $100.  In  a  distribution  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  an  antitrust  order  he  re- 
ceives from  that  corporation  IVa  shares 
of  X  corporation  stock  worth  $60.  Be- 
cause of  the  distribution  his  basis  for 
the  B  stock — $100 — is  reduced  by  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  1^  shares  of  X 
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stock  received — $60 — so  that  after  the 
distribution  his  basis  for  the  B  stock  is 
$40 — $100  minus  $60.  Thus,  no  income 
or  gain  is  recognized  to  this  shareholder 
because  of  the  distribution.  However,  If 
his  basis  for  the  B  stock  were  $40,  then 
on  the  receipt  of  $60  worth  of  X  stock 
a  gain  of  $20 — $60  minus  $40 — would  be 
recognized.  Under  existing  law.  In  both 
cases  the  shareholder  would  have  $60  of 
dividend  Income  taxed  at  ordinary  in- 
come rates.  Of  course  the  basis  of  the 
stock  received  to  the  recipient  is  always 
Its  fair  market  value. 

Under  section  1  of  the  committee  sub- 
stitute amendment — like  under  the  re- 
ported bill — in  order  for  the  treatment 
described  above  to  apply  in  the  case  of 
individual  shareholders,  the  stock  they 
receive  must  constitute  so-called  divested 
stock  which  is  subject  to  an  antitrust 
order  entered  after  January  1,  1961. 
However,  the  committee  substitute 
amendment  restricts  the  definition  of 
the  term  "antitrust  order"  to  mean,  in 
the  case  of  a  corporation,  a  final  judg- 
ment rendered  after  January  1,  1961,  by 
a  court  with  respect  to  such  corporation 
In  a  court  proceeding  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  which  the  United  States  is 
a  party,  if  such  proceeding  was  com- 
menced on  or  before  January  1,  1959. 

Section  1  of  the  committee  substitute 
amendment  also  amends  the  definition 
of  the  term  "divested  stock"  to  require 
that  in  order  for  stock  to  qualify  as  such 
stock,  the  antitrust  order  that  directs 
divestiture  must  fix  the  period  within 
which  the  stock  must  be  disposed  of  and 
that  such  period  must  expire  not  later 
than  3  years  from  the  date  on  which  the 
order  becomes  final — appeal  time  having 
run  or  appeal  having  been  completed. 

Section  2  of  the  committee  substitute 
would  add  to  the  code  new  section  301(f) 
which  provides  special  treatment  for  a 
corporation  entitled  to  the  dividends  re- 
ceived deduction  which  receives  stock  in 
an  antitrust  distribution  and  which  is 
a  party  to  the  suit  in  which  the  divesti- 
ture is  ordered.  In  such  a  case  the 
amount  of  dividend  income  and  the 
amount  of  the  dividends  received  deduc- 
tion will  both  be  determined  by  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  stock  distributed — 
without  regard  to  the  basis  of  such  stock 
in  the  hands  of  the  distributing  corpora- 
tion. However,  the  basis  of  the  stock  to 
such  a  receiving  corporation  will  be  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  stock  dimin- 
ished by  that  portion  of  the  dividends 
received  deduction  attributable  to  the 
unrealized  appreciation — if  any — in  the 
hands  of  the  distributing  corporation. 

Under  existing  law  a  dividend  in  kind 
paid  by  one  corporation  to  another  is 
measured  by  the  basis  of  the  property 
distributed  in  the  hands  of  the  distribut- 
ing corporation  if  this  basis  Is  less  than 
fair  market  value.  Accordingly,  if  im- 
der  present  law,  B  corporation  were  to 
distribute  one  share  of  X  stock — having 
a  fair  market  value  of  $45 — as  a  divi- 
dend to  a  corpKjrate  shareholder,  and 
this  stock  had  a  basis  to  B  corporation 
of  $2,  this  would  be  a  $2  dividend  to  the 
receiving  corporation.  The  85 -percent 
dividends  received  deduction  would  be 
$1.70,  so  that  only  30  cents  would  be 
subject  to  tax  at  the  fvill  corporate  rate 
because  of  the  receipt  of  the  X  stock. 


Thus,  the  tax  would  generally  be  16 
cents^ — 52  percent  of  30  cents — to  the  re- 
ceiving corporation,  although  the  X  stock 
had  a  fair  market  value  of  $45. 

Under  section  301(f),  which  would  be 
added  by  the  committee  substitute 
amendment,  in  the  case  of  an  antitrust 
distribution  received  by  a  corporation 
which  is  a  party  to  the  suit  ordering  di- 
vestiture, the  tax  to  the  receiving  cor- 
poration would  be  computed  on  the  $45 
fair  market  value  of  the  stock  received. 
This  entire  amount — $45 — would  go  into 
dividend  income  and  there  would  be  a 
dividends  received  deduction  of  85  per- 
cent of  $45 — $38.25 — so  that  the  tax  at 
the  full  corporate  rate  would  be  paid  on 
$6.75 — $45  minus  $38.25.  The  tax  would, 
therefore,  be  52  percent  of  $6.75  or  $3  51. 

Except  for  conforming  changes,  the 
text  of  section  3  of  the  committee  sub- 
stitute amendment  is  the  same  as  the 
text  of  section  3  of  the  reported  bill. 

The  amendments  made  by  the  commit- 
tee substitute  amendment  would  apply 
with  respect  to  distributions  made  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mason  1,  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  legislation  dealing  with  the  tax  con- 
sequences of  the  problems  inherent  in 
an  antitrust  divestiture  proceeding. 
Among  other  bills  that  I  sponsored  on 
this  subject  was  H.R.  8190.  In  essence 
that  legislation  adopted  the  tax  philos- 
ophy that  a  divestiture  that  would 
qualify  under  the  bill  was  in  reality  a 
return  of  capital  and  accordingly  tended 
to  tax  the  gain  as  a  capital  gain  to  the 
extent  the  gain  exceeded  the  share- 
holder's basis  in  the  qualifying  stock. 

It  was  my  bill.  H.R.  8190,  which  was 
one  of  the  bills  considered  during  the 
recent  public  hearing  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  bill 
that  is  now  before  the  House,  H.R.  8847, 
was  introduced  by  my  distinguished  and 
esteemed  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  TMr.  Boggs]  and  was  also 
considered  during  the  course  of  those 
public  hearings.  It  is  quite  similar  to 
my  proposal. 

At  the  beginning  of  those  public  hear- 
ings I  made  a  statement  for  the  record 
which  pointed  out  that  this  legislation 
is  not  tax  relief  legislation  but  instead 
is  a  proposal  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
disposition  of  the  shares  of  General 
Motors  stock  held  by  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
I  pointed  out  that  the  legislation  sought 
to  make  a  procedure  of  divestiture  pos- 
sible that  would  prevent  a  loss  in  market 
values  that  might  otherwise  be  caused 
by  the  wholesale  dumping  of  General 
Motors  stock  on  the  securities  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  stock  in  General  Motors  Corp.  held 
by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  was  purchased  over 
40  years  ago.  The  Supreme  Court  now 
finds  what  was  lawful  40  years  ago  is 
today  unlawful  on  the  tenuous  theory 
that  there  is  a  possibility  at  some  future 
time  there  may  be  an  antitrust  violation 


because  of  Du  Pont  ownership  of  this 
General  Motors  stock.  In  anticipating 
such  a  possibility  the  Supreme  Court 
expressly  found  that  the  stockholders 
were  truly  innocent  and  that  those  per- 
sons in  positions  of  executive  capacities 
have  conducted  themselves  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  above  reproach. 

I  have  no  General  Motors  stock.  I 
have  no  Du  Pont  stock.  My  only  in- 
terest in  this  matter  is  sound  tax  pKjlicy, 
equity  for  the  American  people,  and 
proper  administration  of  our  antitrust 
laws.  Those  were  the  motives  and  ob- 
jectives that  prompted  my  original  sup- 
port of  the  legislation,  and  they  are  the 
reasons  for  my  actions  at  this  time. 

I  regret  the  fact  that  presumably  an 
amendment  is  to  be  offered  to  the  re- 
ported bill  that  will  change  the  legisla- 
tion in  important  respects  from  the  way 
in  which  it  was  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  This  amend- 
ment apparently  has  been  dictated  by 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
and  concurred  in  by  the  majority  lead- 
ership in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  amendment  contributes  in  no 
way  to  the  improvement  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  believe  it  may  well 
serve  to  hinder  antitrust  law  adminis- 
tration in  the  future.  The  amendment 
is  in  my  judgment  another  example  of 
the  willingness  of  this  administration  to 
be  disdainful  of  the  needs  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system  and  the  Jobs  it  provides. 
The  amendment,  in  short,  is  a  reflection 
of  this  administrations  hostility  to 
American  business;  it  indicates  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  administration  will 
go  to  further  encumber  free  enterprise 
with  the  dictates  of  a  Federal  bureauc- 
racy largely  headed  by  people  with  no 
practical  experience  in  the  market  place. 

My  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  al- 
ready referred  to  the  amendment  that 
is  to  be  offered  to  this  bill  so  that  I  will 
not  further  delay  the  committee  in  its 
proceedings.  I  will  simply  state  that  I 
am  opposed  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, but  I  am  for  the  passage  of  H.R. 
8847.  Even  if  the  substitute  amend- 
ment is  adopted  I  will  support  HJl.  8847. 
as  amended. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes],  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  distinguished  committee 
colleagues  who  preceded  me  in  speak- 
ing on  the  bill  that  Is  now  before  the 
committee  have  explained  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  bill  and  the  impendency 
of  the  Du  Pont  and  General  Motors 
divestiture  matter  with  its  far-reaching 
implications  that  has  prompted  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  now  projxise  needlessly  to 
burden  the  debate  with  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
legislation  or  with  a  repetitious  com- 
ment on  the  merits  of  the  proposal. 
However.  I  do  deem  it  important  that 
the  bill  presently  before  us  should  be 
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put  in  proper  context  with  respect  to 
the  problem  the  bill  is  designed  to  deal 
with  and  the  way  in  which  it  would  ac- 
complish its  intended  purpose.  Conse- 
quently. I  will  for  a  few  minutes  offer 
some  explanatory  observations  that  may 
be  useful  In  evaluating  the  merits  of 
this  important  legislation. 

This  legislation  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  provide  rules  for 
the  tax  treatment  of  a  stock  distribution 
pursuant  to  an  antitj-ust  decree  or  order. 
In  essential  part  tbe  rules  would  deal 
with  two  general  cati^gories  of  recipients. 
First,  with  respect  to  an  individual  share- 
holder or  a  shareholder  not  eligible  to 
use  the  corporate  dividends  received  de- 
ducti(Hi,  the  bill  would  provide  that  a 
distribution  to  such  a  recipient  would  be 
treated  as  a  return  of  capital.  The  basis 
of  the  stock  qualifying  the  recipient  for 
the  distribution  would  be  reduced  by  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  distribution; 
and  taxable  gain  wo^ild  result  to  the  ex- 
tent the  value  of  the  distribution  ex- 
ceeded the  basis  of  the  qualifying  stock. 

The  second  essential  part  of  this  bill 
would  provide  that,  with  respect  to  a 
recipient  eligible  for  the  corporate 
dividend  received  deduction,  a  distri- 
bution would  be  measured  according  to 
fair  market  value  in  determining 
amounts  of  income  and  the  dividend 
received  deduction  with  a  special  rule 
for  determining  stock  basis  in  the  hands 
of  the  recipient.  In  addition  to  these 
two  essential  psurts  the  bill  would  provide 
necessary  technical  amendments  as  well 
as  provide  a  prospective  effective  date 
applicable  to  distiibuiions  made  after 
date  of  enactment. 

Apparently  it  is  now  planned  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  proposal  and  it 
will  be  my  purpose  to  refer  to  that 
amendment  at  a  later  time  in  my  re- 
marks today.  I 

It  Is  appropriate  to  Inquire  as  to  the 
revenue  consequence  that  would  be  en- 
tailed in  the  enactment  of  these  tax 
changes.  Information  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  con- 
curred in  by  Government  si>okesmen  in- 
dicates that  tax  revenues  from  divesti- 
ture if  HJl.  8847  Is  enacted  would 
amount  to  $350  million:  If  the  methods 
of  divestiture  are  selected  in  the  light 
of  existing  tax  law,  the  greatest  possible 
tax  revenue  would  be  $330  million,  or  $20 
million  less. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  divestiture 
could  be  accomplished  under  existing  law 
that  would  produce  as  little  as  $130  mil- 
lion In  added  revenues  so  that  It  Is  clear 
that  the  revenue  Impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  plus  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Federal  Treasury.  In  fact,  if  there  were 
no  divestiture,  there  would  be  no  reve- 
nue. Thus,  It  is  clear  that  this  bill  is  not 
motivated  by  a  design  to  achieve  tax  re- 
duction. 

I  have  asserted  that  this  legislative 
proposal  is  not  a  tax  reduction  measure. 
I  would  make  it  clear  that  there  are  two 
other  things  that  this  bill  is  not.  It  Is 
not  a  proposal  to  shift  a  tax  burden  from 
a  corporation  to  Its  shareholders.  In- 
deed, a  substantial  portion  of  the  In- 
creased tax  burden  resulting  from  this 
legislation  would  fall  on  the  corporation 
rather  than  the  shareholders.  Again. 
this  bill  is   not   a   proposal   to   relieve 


wrongdoers  from  the  consequences  of 
their  deed.  The  Supreme  Court  specifi- 
cally found : 

All  concerned  In  high  executive  poets  in 
both  companies  acted  honorably  and  fairly, 
each  in  the  honest  conviction  that  his  ac- 
tions were  In  the  best  interests  of  his  own 
company  and  without  any  design  to  over- 
reach anyone,  including  Du  Font's  com- 
petitors. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  pronounced 
the  shareholders  to  be  "truly  innocent." 

If  this  legislation  is  not  the  things  that 
I  have  said  it  is  not,  then  what  is  It? 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  valid  question 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  provide  an  answer. 

This  legislation  represents  an  effort 
to  assure  that  our  tax  laws  do  not  Im- 
pede or  Impair  the  administration  of  our 
antitrust  laws.  As  Dean  O'Meara  of  the 
Notre  Dame  Law  School  has  said: 

I  cannot  see  that  the  purposes  of  the 
antitrust  laws  would  be  furthered  by  taxing 
as  ordinary  income  stock  received  piu-sviant 
to  a  dlvestltiu*e  ordered  in  an  antitrust  pro- 
ceeding. The  reverse,  it  seems  to  me.  would 
be  true;  lor  certainly  there  would  be  an 
understandable  reluctance  to  order  divesti- 
ture iX  It  results  in  taxing  the  divested  stock 
as  ordinary  income  to  the  individual  re- 
cipients. 

Dean  Rostow  of  the  Yale  Law  Schbol 
observed  with  respect  to  the  antitrust 
laws: 

Their  deeper  purpose  is  to  help  guide  the 
development  of  the  economy  in  a  more  com- 
petitive direction.  That  purpose  wUl  be  ad- 
vanced if  the  tax  barrier  to  decrees  of  di- 
vestiture and  divorcement  is  removed  or  at 
least  diminished. 

The  present  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Tax  Division,  commented  on  the 
foregoing  observation  by  Dean  Rostow 
by  saying: 

I  do  not  think  that  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  suggestion  that  we  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the 
participation  of  the  Justice  Department 
In  the  present  consideration  of  this 
legislation,  I  must  express  some  disap- 
pointment over  that  Department's  fail- 
ure to  deal  realistically  and  straight- 
forwardly with  this  Important  matter. 
Indeed,  that  Department's  attitude  and 
actions  on  this  subject  were  character- 
ized by  vacillation  Instead  of  "vigor" 
and  instead  of  "moving  ahead"  there  was 
an  ostrich -like  disregard  of  the  realities 
of  the  situation  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

In  the  printed  record  of  the  recent 
hearings  held  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  on  page  38,  the  Justice  De- 
partment went  on  record  first,  favoring 
a  divestiture  In  less  than  the  maximum 
10-year  period  prescribed  by  the  Supreme 
Court;  second,  acknowledging  that  under 
existing  law  the  full  10-year  period  would 
likely  be  utilized;  third,  recognizing  that 
a  shortening  of  the  period  under  existing 
law  would  presumably  intensify  the  pos- 
sible impact  on  the  market;  and  fourth, 
then  admitting  that  if  the  tax  conse- 
quences were  changed  by  amending 
existing  law  "a  divestiture  to  which  the 
return  of  capital  theory  applied  could 
undoubtedly  be  effected  in  a  much 
shorter  period."  Thus,  the  confused  and 
conflicting  essence  of  the  testimony  of- 
fered by  the  present  Justice  Department 


is  that  the  objective  from  the  standpoint 
of  antitrust  policy  should  be  to  dispose 
of  the  F>ending  matter  In  less  than  10 
years  but  the  Department  opposed  the 
very  tax  law  changes  that  would  tend 
to  facilitate  the  expeditious  disposition 
of  the  matter.  The  Jxistlce  Department 
opposed  the  legislation  for  a  mishmash 
of  reasoning  that  failed  to  delineate 
clearly  any  definable  policy  position. 

This  present  attitude  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  suffers  in  comparison 
with  the  more  straightforward  position 
taken  by  that  same  Department  on  this 
same  matter  of  antitrxxst  divestiture 
when  It  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  1959.  At  that  time 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Anti- 
tnist  Division,  frankly  stated  that  a  bill 
of  this  sort  now  before  us  "would  lower 
tax  hurdles  to  effective  antitrust  relief." 
He  recognized  that  there  was  real  basis 
for  concluding  that  some  of  the  bench- 
mark antitrust  divestiture  cases  in  the 
past  might  well  have  not  been  decreed  if 
existing  tax  rates  had  been  m  effect  at 
the  time  of  their  disr>osltlon.  In  appear- 
ing before  the  committee  in  1959  the 
Justice  Department  spokesman  recog- 
nized tlie  need  for  ameliorating  tax  bur- 
dens in  order  to  achieve  appropriate 
antltnist  remedies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  present  Justice  Depart- 
ment policy  on  this  matter  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  from  the  standpoint  of 
considered  judgment  in  policymaking 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  dealing 
wisely  with  matters  of  vital  Interest  to 
our  citizens  and  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. In  this  regard  I  would  refer  to 
the  committee  substitute  amendment 
that  I  anticipate  the  chairman  will  later 
offer  to  H.R.  8847. 

The  bill  as  It  was  reported  to  the  House 
was  a  good  bill  that  would  have  enabled 
the  Federal  District  Court  to  devise  a 
plan  for  putting  divestitures  Into  effect 
without  the  risk  of  doing  violence  to 
market  values.  The  reported  bill  would 
have  avoided  needless  restriction  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Court  to  achieve  some  tax 
equity  for  the  innocent  shareholders. 
However,  since  the  time  the  bill  was 
reported,  the  administration  and  the 
House  majority  leadership  have  em- 
barked upon  a  course  of  second  guessing 
the  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  the  formulation  of 
tax  policy  sis  it  relates  to  this  antitrust 
matter.  The  executive  branch  and  the 
majority  leadership  have  dictated  the 
terms  on  which  this  legislation  is  to  be 
considered  on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  events  had  not 
reached  the  point  of  making  the  passage 
of  this  proposal  in  the  next  few  days 
virtually  an  emergency  situation,  I  would 
be  vehemently  opposed  to  the  substitute 
amendment  to  the  reported  bill.  As  it 
Is,  I  am  vehemently  opposed  to  the  high- 
handed tactics  engaged  In  by  the  execu- 
tive departments  Involved  and  by  the 
majority  leadership  In  prescribing  this 
unwise  amendment  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent for  the  floor  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

The  substitute  blindly  Ignores  the  fact 
that  the  problem  posed  Is  more  than  just 
the  matter  of  the  Du  Pont  divestiture  of 
General  Motors  stock.  Efficient  and  ef- 
fective suititrust  enforcement  requires  a 
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neutral  tax  consequence.  Penalties  as 
applied  to  a  particular  case,  if  warranted 
at  all,  should  be  court  prescribed  rather 
than  fixed  by  Congress.  The  restriction 
of  the  applicability  of  this  amendment 
solely  to  the  Du  Pont  matter  is  a  grevious 
mistake  that  suggests  that  the  Congress 
will  be  forced  to  deal  with  each  case  in- 
volving similar  considerations  as  it  may 
come  along. 

Another  aspect  of  the  substitute 
amendment  that  disturbs  me  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  requirement  that,  the 
divestiture  be  completed  within  a  S-year 
period  from  the  time  of  the  final  order 
and  that  the  period  is  being  made  a  mat- 
ter of  statute  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  any  aspect 
of  this  matter  should  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  wisdom  of  the  court,  it  is 
the  time  element  involved.  There  are 
immensely  complicated  market  factors 
and  other  complex  considerations  that 
must  be  weighed  in  reaching  a  conclu- 
sion with  respect  to  the  details  of  such 
a  matter  and,  frankly,  I  doubt  the  ability 
of  either  the  Executive  or  the  Congress 
to  reach  the  correct  solution  as  to  the 
very  important  details  of  divestiture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
imderstand  the  interest  of  either  the 
Justice  Department  or  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  sponsoring  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  changes  that  the  substitute 
amendment  would  make  in  the  commit- 
tee reported  bill.  To  propose  the  re- 
striction of  the  scope  of  the  committee 
bill  to  the  Du  Pont  matter  and  the  lim- 
itation of  the  period  for  divestiture  to 
3  years  is  to  support  a  defective  amend- 
ment that  is  unwise  and  dangerous. 
The  tactics  used  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  amendment  by  use  of  bluster  and 
bludgeon  is  a  regrettable  commentary 
on  the  willingness  of  this  administra- 
tion to  assault  American  free  enterprise, 
millions  of  American  shareholders  and 
the  prerogatives  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  categorically  assert 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Treasury  and 
Justice  Departments  on  this  matter  is 
both  unreasoned  and  unsustainable:  I 
urge  that  Treasury  and  Justice  officials 
give  very  earnest  attention  to  a  re- 
consideration of  their  Departments' 
position  so  that  they  can  make  a  more 
constructive  contribution  during  any 
further  deliberations  that  may  follow  on 
this  bill.  These  Departments  would  be 
well  advised  to  support  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  rather  than 
persisting  in  their  present  course. 

With  that  observation  I  will  end  my 
comment  on  the  substitute  amendment 
to  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Cconmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I 
will  return  now  to  brief  reference  as  to 
the  need  for  legislation  dealing  with  this 
subject  matter  of  the  tax  effects  of  anti- 
trust divestiture. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks,  I  observed  that 
one  reason  for  this  legislation  was  to 
assure  neutrality  in  our  tax  laws  as  they 
relate  to  antitnist  law  administration 
so  as  to  further  conditions  of  maximum 
competition  in  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  reason  for  the 
favorable  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion relates  to  tax  equity  on  behalf  of 


the  more  than  a  million  shareholders  of 
Du  Pont  and  General  Motors  stock. 

There  are  today  more  than  200,000 
shareholders  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  and 
more  than  800,000  shareholders  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.  In  addition  millions 
more  of  the  investing  public  have  a  direct 
interest  in  this  legislation  because  they 
participate  in  mutual  funds,  life  insur- 
ance, and  other  forms  of  savings  that 
hold  equity  interests  in  these  corpora- 
tions. I  am  sure  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  every  congressional  district  there  are 
people  living  who  would  benefit  from 
and  merit  the  tax  equity  this  proposal 
represents. 

The  tax  equity  is  fully  warranted  by 
the  absolute  freedom  from  wrongdoing 
on  the  part  of  the  shareholders;  such 
equity  is  made  necessary  by  the  tax  im- 
pact that  would  devolve  upon  them  under 
present  law.  In  this  context  it  must  be 
realized  that  30  years  elapsed  between 
the  time  of  original  stock  acquisition  and 
the  bringing  of  suit  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Of  the  63  million  shares  of 
General  Motors  common  stock  owned  by 
Du  Pont,  60  million  shares  were  acquired 
in  the  period  from  1917  to  1919.  It  was 
not  until  30  years  later  in  1949  that  the 
Government  first  moved  in  the  courts  to 
charge  a  law  violation.  During  the  his- 
tory of  the  litigation  that  began  in  1949, 
the  Government  lost  every  time  in  the 
lower  courts  but  in  1957  finally  obtained 
a  4  to  2  Supreme  Court  decision  holding 
a  violation  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
on  the  novel  rationale  that  Du  Pont's 
stockholdings  in  General  Motors  created 
a  "reasonable  probability"  that  Du  Pont 
might  monoix)lize  General  Motors'  pur- 
chases of  paints  and  fabrics.  Notice, 
if  you  will,  that  the  violation  found  by 
the  Court  was  not  the  fact  of  monopoly 
but  only  the  tendency  toward  monopoly. 

This  bill  would  move  in  the  direction 
of  providing  tax  equity  by  treating  the 
court  ordered  divestiture  as  a  return  of 
capital  rather  than  as  the  receipt  of  or- 
dinary income.  This  is  a  proper  result 
because  the  recipients  of  the  divested 
stock  will  be  no  better  off  than  they  were 
prior  to  the  divestment;  they  will  in  ef- 
fect be  holding  two  pieces  of  paper  in- 
stead of  one  to  represent  the  same  value 
of  ownership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  factor  favor- 
ing the  passage  of  the  bill.  H.R.  8847,  is 
concerned  with  impact  that  a  divestiture 
can  have  upon  market  values  of  the 
stock  that  may  be  held  by  jieople  who 
are  not  parties  to  the  divestiture.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  Du  Pont  di- 
vestment of  Greneral  Motors  stock  there 
is  a  potential  of  63  million  shares  of 
stock  being  directly  involved.  The  aver- 
age annual  trading  in  General  Motors 
stock  on  all  domestic  exchanges  has  been 
under  9  million  shares.  One  need  not  be 
a  market  expert  to  contemplate  the  im- 
pact on  present  GM  stock  prices  if  a 
sudden  dumping  of  Du  Pont-held  GM 
stock  were  to  occur.  The  depressive  con- 
sequence of  flooding  the  market  with  a 
mass  of  GM  stock  would  impair  the  mar- 
ket value  of  GM  stock  to  the  detriment 
of  all  GM  stockholders.  Therefore,  it  is 
important  that  legislation  such  as  H.R. 
8847  be  approved  so  that  the  transition 
in  stock  ownership  can  be  accomplished 


on  an  orderly  basis  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  normal  market  values. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  passage  of  H.R.  8847  as  it  has 
been  reported  from  the  committee.  If 
the  committee  substitute  is  approved,  I 
will  support  the  bill  as  it  will  then  be 
amended  although  I  must  in  all  candor 
express  my  grave  reservations  with  re- 
spect to  that  substitute.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  this  legislation  be  passed 
this  year  because  of  the  time  limitation 
for  beginning  divestiture  prescribed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision  of  this 
past  spring.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  8847. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  include  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  two  letters  I  have 
received  from  Dean  Edward  H.  Levi  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School.  I 
have  previously  referred  to  communica- 
tions from  Dean  Oltleara  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Law  School  and  Dean  Rostow  of 
the  Yale  Law  School 

The  UNinssrrr  or  Chicago. 
Chicago.  III..  August  23.  1961. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  Btknxs. 
House  of  Representativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Congressman  Btknts:  This  letter  is 
written  In  response  to  your  telegrcun  of  Au- 
gust 22  In  which  you  ask  for  an  expression 
of  my  views  with  respect  to  H.R.  8190.  In 
general  It  Is  desirable  that  the  tax  laws 
should  not  operate  as  a  deterrent  to  effective 
antitrust  enforcement.  Indeed.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Impact  of  the  tax  laws  upon 
the  structure  of  American  business  would  be 
In  the  direction  of  encouraging  greater  com- 
petition. The  present  tax  laws  which  treat 
a  distribution  of  acquired  stock  by  a  cor- 
poration as  Income  to  Its  recipient  stock- 
holders penalizes  those  stockholders  and 
causes  economic  hardship  as  a  part  of  the 
price  for  the  restoration  of  competitive  con- 
ditions. As  I  wrote  to  Senator  Prear  on  May 
25.  1959.  In  response  to  a  somewhat  similar 
Inquiry,  "The  hope  of  successful  antitrust 
enforcement  Is  that  It  will  be  accepted  not 
as  punitive  but  as  good  for  American  enter- 
prises. A  good  case  can  be  made  out  that 
where  divestiture  has  taken  place  In  the 
past,  It  has  In  fact  been  good  for  all,  Includ- 
ing the  stockholders  of  the  companies  In- 
volved. Under  the  present  Ux  situation  this 
would  not  be  true." 

Nor  can  such  a  penalty  upon  the  stock- 
holders be  Justified  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  indirectly  received  the  benefit  of  an  an- 
titrust violation,  and  therefore  should  be 
willing  to  pay  the  consequences,  whatever 
they  may  be.  of  the  violation.  In  the  first 
place,  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  basis  of  incipient  violations 
and  requires  no  showing  of  actual  effects. 
In  the  second  place,  the  civil  remedy  Is  di- 
rected toward  the  prohibition  of  future  vio- 
lations and  the  restoration  of  competitive 
conditions.  It  would  be  difficult  to  show 
that  the  payment  of  a  higher  tax  by  stock- 
holders has  any  relationship  to  the  dissipa- 
tion of  monopoly  power  or  the  surrender  of 
monopoly  profits.  Indeed,  if  a  penalty  for 
antitrust  violations  were  desirable  In  civil 
proceedings,  the  supposition  must  be  that  It 
would  be  Imposed  upon  the  corporation  and 
not  upon  its  shareholders,  and  would  not 
take  the  quixotic  form  of  treating  the  dis- 
tribution as  Income  rather  than  as  capital 
gain. 

The  entire  history  of  antitrust  enforce- 
ment shows  a  natural  reluctance  upon  the 
part  of  the  courts  to  grant  divestiture.  It  Is 
to  be  expected  that  this  natural  reluctance 
will  continue  despite  the  passage  of  new 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  I  realise  that 
Mr.  Justice  Brennan  In  the  Du  Pont  opinion 
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on  relief  characterlBBd  dlvMtltura  as  a 
remedy  "simple  and  relatively  easy  to  ad- 
minister and  sure."  which  should  "always  be 
in  the  forefront  of  a  court's  mind  when  a 
rlolatlon  of  section  7  has  been  found."  and 
Indicated  that  resulting  economic  hardship 
only  could  be  taken  into  account  to  Influence 
choice  among  "two  or  more  effective  renM- 
diea."  The  fact  rem&lns  that  determination 
that  divestiture  in  a  given  case  Is  the  only 
effective  remedy  U  ot  neceaelty  somewhat 
subjective.  Indeed,  the  law  as  to  when  sec- 
tion 7  has  been  violated  Is  not  free  from 
doubt.  Mr.  Justice  Brennan's  encourage- 
ment of  the  \ise  of  dlvestltiu-e  will  be  given 
added  force  If  the  unintended  economic 
h&rdshlps  on  stockholders  reeultlng  from  the 
tax  laws  are  removed  or  minimized.  H.R. 
8190  In  Its  proTlsions  Is  not  as  favorable  to 
stockholders  as  was  8.  200.  but  In  my  Judg- 
ment it  moves  in  the  right  direction  in  that 
it  will  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

I  would  raise  a  question  as  to  the  use- 
fulness of  that  portloa  ot  the  definition  of 
divested  stock  which  reads  "but  no  stock 
shall  be  divested  stock  if  the  court  finds 
that  Its  divestiture  is  required  becaiise  of  an 
intentional  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  or 
the  Clayton  Act,  or  both."  I  assume  this 
provision  was  put  in  to  close  the  door  against 
arrangements  or  conduct  contrived  solely  to 
take  advantage  of  the  measure  of  tax  relief 
which  the  t>Ul  affords.  If  this  Is  so.  I  would 
assume  language  could  be  suggested  which 
would  speak  more  directly  to  that  point. 
In  any  event,  the  present  language  Is  likely 
to  cause  difficulty  in  interpretation.  The 
concept  of  an  Intentional  violation  plays  an 
uncertain  role  In  the  antitrust  laws;  It  seems 
doubtful  that  the  distinctions  there  made 
between  inferred  and  specific  Intent  are 
germane  to  the  operations  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

1 1         Bdwaxo  H.  Lzvi. 

Trx  nifTvxxstTT  or  Cbicaoo. 

Chicago.  lU..  August  2t,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Jc^oi  "W.  Btkkis, 
House  of  Hepretentativet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dba>  CONcasasMAir  Btbkxs:  I  should  like 
to  add  a  postacript  to  my  letter  of  August  23 
as  follows:  "This  letter  is  not  intended  as 
a  conmient  on  either  section  2  or  section  3 
of  H.R.  8190  since  these  sections  appear  to 
raise  general  questions  of  tax  policy,  and  are 
not  limited,  as  I  read  them,  to  situations 
where  divestiture  Is  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  Sherman 
Act  or  the  Clayton  Act," 


Sincerely, 


EoWAfto  H.  Levi. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Knox],  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
enactment  of  H  Jl.  8847.  I  do  so  in  order 
to  protect  millions  of  our  citizens  from 
economic  penalties  that  will  be  pl£u;ed 
upon  them  as  a  consequence  of  being 
compelled  to  change  the  character  of 
their  property  ownership  because  of  an 
antitrust  divestiture  order  brought  about 
by  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  directing 
Du  Pont  to  divest  itself  of  approximately 
60  million  shares  of  General  Motors 
stock. 

If  the  ordered  dlYestlture  occurs  un- 
der today's  law  a  heavy  tax  penalty  will 
be  imposed  on  a  Du  Pont  stockholder 


simply  because  he  Is  compelled  to  take 
possession  of  property  he  already  owns 
indirectly;  in  addition,  there  will  be  a 
depressing  effect  on  stock  market  levels. 
Congress  has  heretofore  treated  other 
Involuntary  distributions  by  deferring  all 
tax  liability  until  the  recipient  actually 
sells  the  stock. 

By  enactment  of  H.R.  8847  we  would 
be  limiting  the  unfair  penalty  on  inves- 
tors by  providing  that  upon  divestiture 
the  shareowner  would  realize  a  capital 
gain  to  the  extent  that  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  distributed  stock  exceeded 
his  tax  basis  for  the  imderlying  stock. 
The  fair  market  value  of  the  divested 
stock  would  be  applied  against  and  re- 
duce the  basis  of  the  underlying  stock 
in  the  hands  of  the  distributee  share- 
owner. 

In  helping  these  people  we  will  not 
cause  the  Treasury  to  suffer  any  revenue 
loss.  The  Treasury  would  take  in  about 
$350  miUion  under  the  bill  as  against 
about  $330  million  imder  a  possible 
three-pronged  flexible  program  of  divest- 
iture. This  is  not  a  bill  for  tax  relief  but 
is  a  bill  to  protect  innocent  Investors 
f  rt>m  damaging  market  consequences.  It 
is  highly  important  that  workers  who 
invest  their  hard-earned  funds  through 
a  monthly  investment  plan,  or  through 
direct  purchases  of  equity  shares,  be  as- 
sured of  fair  treatment. 

In  my  opinion  neither  the  Supreme 
Court  nor  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  has  been  sufficiently  con- 
cerned with  the  harsh  and  unfair  tax 
consequences  and  other  economic  re- 
sults growing  out  of  this  divestiture  or- 
der under  present  law.  The  situation 
under  today's  law  represents  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  millions  of  share- 
owners  in  American  business  who  in  the 
future  may  be  caught  in  a  similar  cir- 
cumstance. 

We  should  do  everything  possible  to 
encourage  more  people  to  invest  in 
American  business  in  order  to  provide 
the  necessary  capital  for  the  sound 
growth  of  our  economy.  We  should  not 
encourage  Government  policies  that 
threaten  to  wreck  American  free  enter- 
prise. 

To  be  fair,  stock  distributions  pur- 
suant to  antitrust  decrees  should  not 
result  in  a  recipient  suffering  a  tax  pen- 
alty. No  taxable  income  or  gain  should 
be  recognized  upon  distribution  of  stock 
pursuant  to  an  order  enforcing  the  anti- 
trust laws.  No  tax  obhgation  should 
arise  until  a  shareowner  actually  realizes 
a  gain  until  the  divested  stock  is  ac- 
tually sold. 

While  I  support  passage  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  8847,  I  am  concerned  over  the  im- 
plications of  the  committee -approved 
amendment  that  is  to  be  offered  to  the 
bill.  This  amendment  would  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  the  application  of  this 
legislation  to  the  Du  Pont  situation  and 
would  prescribe  that  the  divestiture 
would  occur  within  3  years'  time  of  the 
court  order  becoming  final. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  dangerous 
for  the  Congress  to  prescribe  in  the 
statute  the  period  within  which  the  di- 
vestment must  occur.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  this  legislation  not  result 
in  any  action  that  will  impair  the  mar- 


ket value  of  the  General  Motors  stock. 
If  divestiture  is  required  in  too  short  a 
time  it  is  possible  that  an  impairment 
may  occur.  For  that  reason  I  would  have 
preferred  that  the  statute  abide  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  mandate  that  the  di- 
vestment must  occur  within  a  10-year 
period  with  discretion  vested  In  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  Judge  to  prescribe 
the  exact  details  of  the  arrangement  for 
divestment. 

However,  it  is  important  Uiat  this  leg- 
islation be  approved  in  some  form  and 
at  this  late  hour  it  is  apparently  neces- 
sary that  we  acquiesce  in  this  unwise 
substitute  amendment.  Therefore  I  will 
support  passage  of  the  bill  even  though 
it  may  be  amended. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  matter 
involving  simple  justice  and  equity.  The 
matter  involves  a  great  many  innocent 
stockholders  in  Du  Pont  and  General 
Motors  in  this  coxmtry.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  said,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter, 
that  these  parties  are  truly  Innocent. 
The  Court  held  also  that  the  executives 
of  General  Motors  and  Du  Pont  were 
prompted  only  by  the  best  of  motives  and 
were  completely  free  of  any  wrongdoing. 
There  was  no  wrongdoing  whatever  In 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  this 
stock — certainly  not  at  the  time  the 
greatest  part  of  the  stock  was  acquired  in 
1917-19. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  fully  and  ably  ex- 
plained the  legislation.  The  Treasury 
will  receive  approximately  $350  million 
in  revenue  as  the  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  proposal  is  In  the  Interest  of 
effective  antitrust  enforcement.  It  is 
fair,  it  Is  just  and  reasonable.  I  strongly 
urge  the  passage  of  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  sorry  I  have  to  throw  a  sour 
note  into  this  nice  little  party.  I  do  not 
hap[>en  to  agree  with  the  presentation, 
neither  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee nor  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  this  matter.  There  are  some  very 
serious  questions  of  antitrust  legislation 
involved  in  this  matter.  There  are  some 
very  serious  questions  of  the  passivity 
of  stockholders,  and  I  happen  to  think 
that  stockholders  should  not  be  passive 
if  we  are  going  to  continue  the  private 
enterprise  system.  I  happen  to  think 
that  the  base  of  the  private  enterprise 
system  lies  in  strong,  adequately  en- 
forced antitrust  legislation. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  about  the  stock- 
holders. We  are  talking  about  chang- 
ing from  ordinary  income  treatment  of 
stock  to  the  capital  gains  treatment. 
A  25-percent  capital  gains  means  very 
little  to  the  people  in  this  room,  because 
the  majority  of  us  do  not  come  close 
to  benefiting  from  the  25-percent  capital 
gain  treatment.  We  are  talking  aJx>ut 
stockholders  in  the  higher  income 
bracket  when  we  are  talking  about  giv- 
ing capital  gains  treatment  instead  of 
ordinary  income  treatment. 
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Now,  here  is  what  worries  me  about 
this  legislation.  The  Du  Pont  case  is 
by  no  means  the  only  case.  There  are 
many  cases  of  divestitures  ordered  as  the 
result  of  antitrust  decrees,  and  this  com- 
mittee knows  of  many  cases.  This  bill 
has  been  amended,  and  the  amendment 
that  is  going  to  be  offered  here  Is  not 
general.  It  is  special  legislation  that 
fits  only  the  Du  Pont  Co.'s  special 
problem.  Now,  if  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  field  of  antitriist  legisla- 
tion so  that  we  have  a  flexibility  on  the 
divestiture  orders  that  the  courts  can 
decree,  then  let  us  come  in  and  modify 
our  antitrust  legislation  and  our  tax 
laws  on  divestiture  to  provide  that  flex- 
ibility. And.  that  is  what  I  have  been 
urging  be  done  for  over  a  year  in  this 
area.  This  is  not  new,  and  there  is  no 
reason  in  my  judgment  why  we  should 
come  to  the  last  days  of  the  Congress  for 
us  to  consider  a  matter  this  serious. 
We  have  had  this  matter  before  us  for 
some  time,  and  there  is  no  reason,  in  my 
Judgment,  if  we  need  to  amend  our  anti- 
trust laws  in  a  general  way  by  changing 
otir  tax  method,  we  cannot  do  so.  And, 
maybe  we  should  do  it  generally  across 
the  board;  that  is  the  basis  upon  which 
legislation  should  be  considered,  in  my 
judgment.  It  should  be  on  the  general 
basis. 

Now,  one  other  thing.  The  courts 
heard  this  case.  This  was  an  antitrust 
violation  in  the  court's  decision.  I  hap- 
pen to  have  thought  that  the  Du  Pont 
case  was  not  a  well-decided  case,  but  it 
is  the  decision  of  the  High  Court  of  the 
land.  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  this  House 
or  this  Congress  acting  as  a  court  of  ap- 
peals from  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Now.  every  argimient  of  equity  that 
was  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  this  case  was  pre- 
sented to  the  courts.  That  was  the  ques- 
tion I  asked  the  Justice  Department,  and 
I  asked  other  people  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  who  testi- 
fied before  us:  E>id  not  they  have  every 
one  of  these  pleas  in  equity  our  com- 
mittee has  heard  presented  to  the  courts? 
And,  the  answer  was,  of  course  they  did, 
and  the  courts  rendered  their  decision 
of  divestiture  with  full  knowledge  of  tliis 
situation  and  what  would  ensue. 

Now,  part  of  this  business  of  antitrust 
legislation  is  that,  of  course,  the  stock- 
holders have  benefited — and  I  daresay 
they  do  benefit  if  it  is  in  violation  of 
antitrust  laws — have  benefited  for  years 
because  of  the  combination  of  Du  Pont 
and  General  Motors. 

If  there  are  those  who  do  not  want  to 
listen  to  this  and  do  not  care,  I  would 
request,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  ask 
them  to  leave  the  Chamber.  This  mat- 
ter is  serious,  and  I  happen  to  think  that 
the  private  enterprise  system  is  involved 
in  this  thing.  It  comes  down  to  this 
question,  indeed,  whether  or  not  equity 
stockholders  are  going  to  risk  the  detri- 
ments as  well  as  the  benefits  from  eco- 
nomic change,  from  court  decisions,  and 
from  decisions  in  the  Congress  changing 
the  laws. 

They  gain  those  benefits.  I  suggest 
risk  capital,  which  I  fought  for  so 
strongly   and   will   continue   to   do   so, 


ought  also  to  bear  the  risk  of  untoward 
court  decisions  and  untoward  legislative 
decisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  no  time  to  bring 
this  legislation  before  the  House,  at  8:00 
o'clock  this  evening,  without  any  chance 
for  proper  consideration.  I  know  this 
was  not  the  plan  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Mills].  It  was  the  intention 
to  debate  this  thing  fully,  but  I  did  not 
think  the  way  it  was  passed  out  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  the 
correct  way.  This  bill  has  been  cut  back 
to  only  one  thing,  the  Du  Pont  case.  Yet 
the  issues  involved,  I  again  suggest,  in- 
volve antitrust  legislation  and  involve 
the  very  important  issue  of  passivity  of 
stockholders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  that  this 
be  voted  down. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  views  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri and  join  with  him  in  deep  concern 
over  the  passage  of  this  special  tax  bill 
which  applies  only  to  the  E>u  Pont 
divestiture  of  stock. 

Mr.  HECKLER.  This  is  a  good  con- 
servative piece  of  legislation  and  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  fairminded 
people.  There  is  no  reason  why  many 
innocent  stockholders  should  be  pena- 
lized and  made  to  pay  through  the  nose 
when  they  are  not  guilty  of  any  wrong- 
doing. This  bill  not  only  provides  fair 
treatment  for  these  stockholders,  but  it 
also  prevents  depressing  the  market 
which  wotild  happen  if  millions  of  shares 
of  stock  were  dumped  on  the  market. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  support  H.R.  8847.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to 
take  this  legislative  action  in  order  to 
give  fair  treatment  to  those  stockholders 
who  have  been  affected  by  action  of  law 
and  not  by  any  action  on  their  own  part. 

I  feel  that  the  committee  has  acted 
fairly  in  providing  that  a  tax  shall  be 
payable  only  to  the  extent  that  the  re- 
ceipts would  exceed  the  basis  at  which 
the  old  stock  was  held. 

Through  H.R.  8847,  thousands  of 
stockholders  will  be  treated  fairly  with- 
out any  loss  or  injury  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  measure. 
It  is  the  answer  to  an  urgent  need  to 
prevent  severe  economic  harm  from  com- 
ing to  the  more  than  1  million  innocent 
citizens  who  hold  stock  in  these  two 
companies.  There  are  more  than  200,000 
of  these  citizens  with  stock  in  Du  Pont, 
and  850.000  holding  some  share  of  the 
ownership  of  GM.  Many  of  these  stock- 
holders are  educational  and  charitable 
institutions.  And  these  citizens  reside 
in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  does  not 
represent  preferential  treatment  for  any 
one  group  in  America.  These  stockhold- 
ers are  for  the  most  part  average  citi- 
zens, who  have  had  the  foresight  to  pro- 
tect their  incomes  and,  in  many  cases, 
their  life  savings,  from  the  inflationary 
trend  of  our  modern  economy.  For 
many,  particularly  those  retired  and  liv- 
ing on  partially  fixed  incomes,  it  repre- 
sents a  crucial  moment.    If  this  legisla- 


tion is  not  acted  upon  with  favor,  the 
margins  of  their  incomes  may  be  further 
diminished. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  the  member- 
ship of  this  body  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion, and  in  so  doing,  give  proof  that  they 
respect  the  free  enterprise  system 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  8847.  as  well  as 
the  amendments  thereto,  which  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  of- 
fered today. 

This  legislation  is  urgent  and  is  de- 
signed to  grant  tax  rehef  to  innocent 
shareholders  who  would  otherwise  be 
penalized  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  ordering  the  divestiture 
of  General  Motors  stock. 

I  am  able  to  support  H.R.  8847  with 
these  amendments  because  they  carry 
out  the  intent  of  my  own  bill.  H.R.  8868. 
in  a  number  of  significant  and  Important 
ways. 

My  own  bill,  H.R.  8868,  was  primarily 
concerned  with  the  Du  Pont  shareholder 
whose  stock  is  the  subject  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  ordering  the  di- 
vestiture of  General  Motors  stock. 

Second,  my  bill  called  for  a  relatively 
short  period  during  which  the  divesti- 
ture should  be  carried  out. 

The  Treasury  Department  took  the  po- 
sition on  August  1,  1961,  In  a  letter  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  with  regard  to  HJl.  8190 
that: 

In  our  report  of  July  18.  we  also  urged 
that  as  a  condition  to  granUng  the  relief 
which  H.R.  7349  would  provide,  the  duration 
of  time  for  divestiture  of  shares  be  limited 
to  a  relatively  short  period.  We  note  that 
this  suggestion  has  not  been  Included  In 
H.R.  8190,  and  we  continue  to  urge  lt«  con- 
sideration by  your  committee. 

Sam  Hanna.  the  able  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  News-Journal  papers 
of  Wilmington.  Del.,  in  an  article  printed 
in  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  Evening  Journal 
on  September  18,  1961.  gave  the  follow- 
ing report  on  the  developments  leading 
up  to  the  bill  and  amendments  we  are 
considering  today: 

Bowing  to  pressure  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  committee  amended  a  bUl 
sponsored  by  Representative  HAtx  Booos 
making  It  apply  strictly  to  the  Du  Pont  case. 

BoGGs'  bill,  approved  by  the  committee  2 
weeks  ago.  was  drafted  to  apply  a  capital 
gains  tax  formula  to  any  company  forced, 
like  Du  Pont,  by  a  court  decision  to  dispose 
of  stock  It  owns  In  another  company. 

The  bill  was  unopposed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  endorsed  by  the  Du  Pont 
Co..  but  the  Justice  Department  took  the 
position  the  legislation  was  unneeded  to  ob- 
tain Government  victories  In  antitrust  suits 
and  demanded  that  the  bill  be  limited 
strictly  to  the  single  case. 

The  committee  amendments,  which  will  be 
offered  on  the  House  floor  when  the  bill 
comes  up  for  consideration  late  today  or  to- 
morrow, limit  the  tax  formula  changes  to  the 
Du  Pont  Co..  and  the  Christiana  Securities 
Co..  and  require  Du  Pont  to  divest  Its  OM 
stockholdings  within  3  years. 

A  letter  from  Du  Pont  President  Crawford 
H.  Oreenewalt  to  Committee  Chairman  Wn-- 
Btni  D.  Mn.Ls  said  the  company  would  not 
object  to  the  amendments  If  they  are  con- 
sidered necessary  to  get  leglslaUon  enacted 
before  Congress  adjourns  this  weekend. 

Supporters  of  the  bill.  Including  Senator 
John  J.  Williams,  had  strongly  favored  a 
general  bill. 
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I  am  gratified  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  in  offering  its  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  8847,  has  now  arrived  at 
the  view  which  I  developed  in  my  own 
H.R.  8868  and  which  I  strongly  supported 
in  my  statement  to  the  committee  on 
August  24,  196L 

I  said  at  the  time  I  introduced  H.R. 

8868 — CONGRKSSIONAL  RXCORO,  August  23, 

1961,  page  16892— and  I  reiterate  today, 
that  I  am  convinced  it  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  wise  to  try  to  solve  all  of  the 
problems  which  may  arise  in  all  of  the 
antitrust  divestiture  cases  in  the  future 
before  we  provide  a  fair  solution  for 
those  problems  directly  involved  in  the 
Du  Pont  case. 

That  this  has  now  become  the  position 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  testi- 
fies to  the  good  judgment  and  sense  of 
fairness  which  motivates  the  members 
of  this  great  committee  of  the  Congress. 

The  Du  Pont  case  must  not  be  allowed 
to  drag  on  and  on  until  everyone  con- 
cerned loses  hope  of  a  just  solution. 
This  case  must  be  concluded  promptly 
and  it  must  be  concluded  fairly. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  de- 
veloped H.R.  8868.  and  it  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  advocate  enactment  of. 
and  shall  vote  for,  K.R.  8847  as  amended 
by  the  Ccxnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

DO  TOtrfU  OM  STOCK  DtVCanTTTBE  KZQinXXa  TAX 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  H.R.  8847,  a  bill  to  give  tax 
relief  for  stockholders  who  are  adversely 
affected  by  distributions  of  stock  made 
pursuant  to  court  orders  enforcing  the 
antitrust  laws.  This  bill  provides  that 
the  stock  distributed  shall  not  be  treated 
as  dividend  distributions,  but  shall  be 
treated  as  a  return  of  basis  and  result  in 
gain  only  to  the  extent  that  the  basis  of 
the  underlying  stock  Is  exceeded. 

We  are  all  aware.  I  am  sure,  that  this 
legislation  Is  before  us  because  of  the 
problems  arising  out  of  such  distribu- 
tions necessitated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  the  cases  of  United  States 
against  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  L  Co.. 
et  aL  The  Du  Pont  Co.  owns  63  million 
shares  of  common  stock  of  General  Mo- 
tors Corp.  In  1957.  after  protracted  liti- 
gation, the  Supreme  Court  found  that 
Du  Ponfs  ownership  of  23  percent  of  the 
stock  of  General  Motors  was  a  violation 
of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  since  this 
ownership  might  enable  Du  Pont  to  pre- 
vent other  suppliers  of  automotive  paints 
and  fabrics  from  selling  to  General  Mo- 
tors. The  Court  reached  this  conclusion 
although  It  believed  that  "all  concerned 
in  high  executive  posts  in  both  com- 
panies acted  honorably  and  fairly."  The 
decision  accordingly  returned  the  case  to 
the  district  court  for  proper  equitable 
relief.  Subsequent  district  court  rul- 
ings led  to  new  litigation.  On  May  22, 
1961,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  no 
less  a  remedy  than  complete  divestiture 
is  required  by  Du  Pont,  and  that  such 
divestiture  must  be  completed  within  10 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision would  have  a  depressing  market 
effect  upon  the  stock  owned  by  the 
226.640  Du  Pont  stockholders  and  830,873 
shareholders.     It  could  cost  these  in- 


nocent people  an  estimated  $1  billion  in 
taxes.  The  effect  will  also  be  felt  by 
millions  of  mutual  fund  shareholders 
whose  investment  is  represented  to  some 
degree  by  Du  Pont  and  General  Motors 
holdings.  In  Massachusetts  alone  there 
are  12.502  Du  Pont  shareholders,  and 
35,608  General  Motors  shareholders.  I 
have  received  letters  from  many  of  these 
shareholders  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict supporting  this  remedial  legislation. 
Some  of  these  constituents  are  widows 
whose  incomes  are  limited  and  depend- 
ent on  stock  dividends.  Others  are  re- 
tired people  who  have  invested  their  life 
savings  in  American  indxistry.  All  of 
them  need  the  stock  dividends  for  an- 
nual income.  They  cannot  afford  to  sell 
some  of  their  stock  to  pay  taxes  because 
they  have  been  placed  in  an  unfavorable 
position  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Under  existing  law,  an  individual  Du 
Pont  shareholder  receiving  General  Mo- 
tors stock  will  be  taxed  on  dividend  in- 
come to  the  extent  of  fair  market  value 
of  the  stock  received.  Thus,  he  will  owe 
a  large  tax  but  may  have  no  cash  in  hand 
with  which  to  pay  it.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  will  frequently  happen  that 
he  will  be  obliged  to  sell  some  or  all  of 
the  stock  received.  This  will  be  a  severe 
jolt  to  Du  Pont  shareholders,  particularly 
retired  persons,  since  they  were  not 
violators  of  the  antitrust  laws  and  were 
not  parties  to  the  proceedings.  In  addi- 
tion, serious  harm  would  result  to  the 
General  Motors  shareholders.  Their 
stock  would  be  depressed  in  price  and 
value  because  of  the  increase  in  supply 
of  this  stock  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  to  prevent  both  the  applica- 
tion of  an  unreasonably  high  tax  rate 
to  the  individual  shareholders  of  Du 
Pont  and  to  save  the  General  Motors 
shareholders  from  having  the  value  of 
their  investment  seriously  diminished  by 
reason  of  events  beyond  their  control. 

CCMEKAL  LKAVS  TO  KZTBND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
on  this  bill  at  this  ix>int  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman  there  are 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment,  and  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  now  in  the  bill.  No 
amendments  are  in  order  to  the  bill  or 
committee  substitute  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  such 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  ccmimittee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseml>led,  That  (a) 
subchapter  O  of  chaptw  1  at  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  (relating  to  gain  or 


lofls  on  dlspoeltlon  of  property)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part: 

"PAST    IX DISTRIBT7TIOMS  FTTKSTTANT   TO   OKOEBS 

KNPOKCnfG  TBI  AMT11VU8T  LAWS 

"Sec.  1111.  Distribution  of  stock  pursuant 
to  order  enforcing  the  antl- 
trtist  laws 

"Sec.  till.  Distribution  of  stock  jmrsuant  to 
order  enforcing  the  antitrust  latos 

"  ( a )  Oenksal  Rulk. — Notwithstanding  sec- 
tions 301.  313,  and  316,  a  distribution  of  di- 
vested stock  (as  defined  In  subsection  (f)), 
to  a  qualifying  shareholder  (as  defined  in 
subsecUon  (b) ).  to  which  section  301(c)  (1) 
would,  but  for  this  section,  apply,  shall  be  a 
distribution  which  Is  not  out  of  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  the  distributing  corporation 
for  purposes  of  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  QiTALirTiifc  Shareholobx. — P(M'  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'qualifying 
shareholder'  means  any  shareholder  other 
than  a  ccMporatlon  which  may  be  allowed 
a  deduction  under  section  343.  344.  or  346 
with  respect  to  dividends  received. 

"(C)   Sfxcui,  Rin.xs. — 

"  (  1  )     DlSTKIBUnOIf S    TO    AVOID    FEDKBAI.    XH- 

coMx  TAX. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  transaction  one  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses of  which  Is  the  distribution  of  the 
earnings  and  profits  of  the  distributing  cor- 
poration or  of  the  corporation  whose  stock 
is  distributed,  or  t>oth. 

"(3)  Stock. — Por  pvirposes  of  this  section. 
the  term  'stock'  includes  rights  to  fractional 
shares. 

"(d)  DariMiTioM  or  Awtitbuot  Okoes. — Por 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'antitrtist 
order'  means  a  judgment,  decree,  ot  other 
order  of  a  court  or  of  a  commission  or  board 
in  a  suit  or  proceeding  under  the  Sherman 
Act  (36  Stat.  309:  15  UJ3.C.  1-7)  or  the 
Clayton  Act  (38  Stat.  730;  15  XJS.C.  12-37), 
or  both,  to  which  the  United  States  or  such 
a  commission  or  board  Is  a  party. 

"(e)  DxriNrnoN  or  Court. — ^Por  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'court'  means  a 
court  or  a  commission  or  board  Issuing  La 
antitrust  order. 

"(f)  DxriNmoM  or  Divxstxd  Stock. — Por 
pvirix>ses  of  this  section,  the  term  'divested 
stock'  means  stock  meeting  the  following 
requirements : 

"(1)  the  stock  Is  the  subject  of  an  anti- 
trust order  entered  after  January  1,  1961. 
which — 

"(A)  directs  the  distributing  corporation 
to  divest  Itself  of  such  stock  by  distributing 
it  to  Its  shareholders  (or  requires  such  dis- 
tribution as  an  alternative  to  other  action 
by  any  person ) :  and 

"(B)  specifies  and  Itemizes  the  stock  to 
be  divested;  and 

"(3)    the  court  finds — 

"(A)  that  the  divestiture  of  such  stock, 
in  the  manner  described  In  paragraph 
(1)(A),  Is  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  policies  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
or  the  Clayton  Act,  or  both; 

"(B)  that  the  application  of  subsection 
(a)  Is  required  to  reach  an  equitable  anti- 
trust order  in  such  suit  or  proceeding;  and 

"(C)  that  the  period  of  time  for  the  com- 
plete dlvestlttu-e  fixed  In  the  order  (or  or- 
ders) is  the  shortest  period  within  which 
such  dlvestlttire  can  be  executed  with  due 
regard  to  the  clrciunstances  ot  the  particu- 
lar case; 

but  no  stock  shall  be  divested  stock  If  the 
court  finds  that  Its  divestiture  Is  required 
because  of  an  Intentional  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  or  the  Clayton  Act,  or  both." 

(b)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  O 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Part  IX.  Distributions  pursuant  to  orders 
enforcing   the   antltrtist   laws." 
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(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  distri- 
butions made  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  distribu- 
tions of  property)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g)  and 
inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  Spkcial  Rttles  »ob  DisnurnnoNS  of 
Antitrust  Stock  to  Corporations. — 

"(1)  Definition  of  antitrust  stock. — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'anti- 
trust stock'  means  stock  received  In  a  distri- 
bution made  after  September  6,  1961,  either 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of.  or  In  anticipation 
of,  an  antitrust  order  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  1111). 

"(2)  Amount  distributed. — Notwithstand- 
ing subsection  (b)(1)  (but  subject  to  sub- 
section (b)  (3) ) ,  for  purposes  of  this  section 
the  amount  of  a  distribution  of  antltmst 
stock  received  by  a  corporation  shall  be  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  stock. 

"(3)  Basis. — ^Notwithstanding  subsection 
(d) ,  the  basis  of  antitrust  stock  received  by 
a  corporaUon  In  a  distribution  to  which 
subsection  (a)  applies  shall  be  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  stock  decreased  by  so 
much  of  the  deduction  for  dividends  re- 
ceived under  the  provisions  of  section  243, 
244,  or  245  as  is,  under  regvilations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
attributable  to  the  excess.  If  any,  of — 

"(A)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  stock, 
over 

"(B)  the  adjusted  basis  (In  the  bands  of 
the  distributing  corporation  Immediately 
before  the  distribution)  of  the  stock,  In- 
creased by  the  amount  of  gain  which  Is 
recognized  to  the  distributing  corporation 
by  reason  of  the  distribution." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  distri- 
butions made  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Section  312  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  effect 
on  earnings  and  profits)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection  : 

"(k)  Special  Adjustment  on  Disposition 
OF  Antitrust  Stock  Received  as  a  Divi- 
dend.—If  a  corporation  received  antitrust 
stock  (as  defined  in  section  301(f))  in  a 
distribution  to  which  section  301  applied, 
and  the  amount  of  the  distribution  deter- 
mined under  section  301(f)(2)  exceeded  the 
basis  of  the  stock  determined  under  section 
301(f)(3).  then  proper  adjustment  shall  be 
made,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  such  corporation  at  the  time  such 
stock  (or  other  property  the  basis  of  which 
is  determined  by  reference  to  the  basis  of 
such  stock)  Is  disposed  of  by  such  corpora- 
tion." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  535  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
accumulated  taxable  income)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(9)  Distributions  of  divested  stock. — 
There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the 
amount  of  any  dividend  distribution  received 
of  divested  stock  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(f)  of  section  1111),  minus  the  taxes  Im- 
posed by  this  subtitle  attributable  to  such 
receipt,  but  only  If  the  stock  with  respect  to 
which  the  distribution  Is  made  was  owned  by 
the  distributee  on  September  6,  1961.  or  was 
owned  by  the  distributee  for  at  least  2  years 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  antitrust 
order  (as  defined  in  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 1111)   was  entered. 

"(10)  Spbciai.  adjustment  on  disposition 
OF  antitrust  stock  received  as  a  dividend. 

If— 

"(A)  a  corporation  received  antitrust 
stock  (as  defined  in  section  301(f))  in  a 
distribution  to  which  section  301  applied. 


"(B)  the  amount  of  the  distribution  de- 
termined under  section  301(f)(2)  exceeded 
the  basis  of  the  stock  determined  under 
secUon  301(f)(3).  and 

"(C)  paragraph  (9)  did  not  apply  in  re- 
spect of  such  distribution. 

then  proper  adjustment  shall  be  made,  un- 
der regulations  prescril)ed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate.  If  such  stock  (or  other  prop- 
erty the  basis  of  which  is  determined  by 
reference  to  the  basis  of  such  stock)  is  sold 
or  exchanged." 

(c)  SecUon  543  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relaUng  to  personal  holding 
company  Income)  is  amended  (1)  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  sentence:  "This  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  a  dividend  distri- 
bution of  divested  stock  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  1111)  but  only  if  the 
stock  with  respect  to  which  the  distribution 
is  made  was  owned  by  the  distributee  on 
September  6.  1961,  or  was  owned  by  the  dis- 
tributee for  at  least  2  years  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  the  antitriist  order  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (d)  of  section  1111)  was  en- 
tered."; and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Special  Adjustment  on  Disposition 
OF  Antitrust  Stock  Rxcetvxd  as  a  Divi- 
dend.— If — 

"(1)  a  corporation  received  antitrust 
stock  (as  defined  in  section  301(f))  in  a 
distribution  to  which  section  301   applied. 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  distribution  deter- 
mined under  section  301(f)  (2)  exceeded  the 
basis  of  the  stock  determined  under  section 
301(f)  (3).  and 

"(3)  such  distrlbuUon  was  includible  in 
personal  holding  company  Income  under  sub- 
section (a) (1), 

then  proper  adjustment  shall  be  made,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  to  amounts  includible  in  per- 
sonal holding  company  income  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  with  resjsect  to  such  stock 
(or  other  property  the  basis  of  which  Is  de- 
termined by  reference  to  the  basis  of  such 
stock) ." 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  545  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
undistributed  personal  holding  company  In- 
come) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  follov^lng  new  paragraphs: 

"(10)  Distributions  of  divested  stock  — 
There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the 
amount  of  any  income  attributable  to  the 
receipt  of  a  distribution  of  divested  stock  ( as 
defined  in  subsection  (f)  of  section  1111), 
minus  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  subtitle 
attributable  to  such  receipt,  but  only  if  the 
stock  with  respect  to  which  the  distribution 
is  made  was  owned  by  the  distributee  on 
September  6,  1961,  or  was  owned  by  the 
distributee  for  at  least  two  years  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  the  antitrxist  order  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (d)  of  section  1111)  was 
entered. 

"(11)  Special  adjustment  on  disposition 
OF  antitrust  stock  received  as  a  dividend  — 

If— 

"(A)  a  corporation  received  antitrust  stock 
(as  defined  in  section  301(f) )  in  a  distribu- 
tion to  which  section  301  applied, 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  distribution  de- 
termined under  section  301(f)(2)  exceeded 
the  basis  of  the  stock  determined  under  sec- 
tion 301(f) (3).  and 

"(C)  paragraph  (10)  did  not  apply  in  re- 
spect of  such  distribution. 

then  proper  adjustment  shall  be  made,  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  if  such  stock  (or  other  prop- 
erty the  basis  of  which  is  determined  by  ref- 
erence to  the  basis  of  such  stock)  la  sold  or 
exchanged." 

(e)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  556  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  undistributed  foreign  personal  holding 
company  income)   is  amended  by  adding  at 


the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(7)  Distributions  of  divested  stock. — 
There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the 
amount  of  any  income  attributable  to  the 
receipt  of  a  distribution  of  divested  stock  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (f)  of  section  1111). 
minus  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  subtitle 
attributable  to  such  receipt,  but  only  if  the 
stock  with  respect  to  which  the  distribution 
is  made  was  owned  by  the  distributee  on 
Setpember  6.  1961.  or  was  owned  by  the 
distributee  for  at  least  2  years  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  the  antitrust  order  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (d)  of  secUon  1111)  was 
entered. 

"(8)  Special  adjujtmewt  on  disposition 
of  antitrust  ■tock  rbcbzved  as  a  dividend. 

If— 

"(A)  a  corporation  received  antitrust 
stock  (as  defined  in  section  301(f))  in  a 
distrlbtuion  to  which  section  301  applied, 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  distribution  de- 
termined under  section  301(f)(2)  exceeded 
the  basis  of  the  stock  determined  under 
section  301(f)  (3),  and 

"(C)  paragraph  (7)  did  not  apply  In  re- 
spect of  such  distribution, 
then  proper  adjustments  shall  be  made, 
under  regulaUons  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate.  If  such  stock  (or  other 
property  the  basis  of  which  is  determined 
by  reference  to  the  basis  of  such  stock)  is 
sold  or  exchanged." 

(f)  Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  561  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
deduction  for  dividends  paid)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Special  Rules  Applicable. — 
"(1)  In  determining  the  deducUon  for 
dividends  paid,  the  rules  provided  in  sec- 
tion 562  (relating  to  rules  applicable  In  de- 
termining dividends  eligible  for  dividends 
p)ald  deduction)  and  secUon  563  (relating 
to  dividends  paid  after  the  cloee  of  the  tax- 
able year)  shall  be  applicable. 

"(2)  If  a  corporation  received  anUtrust 
stock  (as  defined  in  section  301(f) )  in  a  dis- 
tribution to  which  secUon  301  applied  and 
such  corporation  distributes  such  stock  (or 
other  property  the  basis  of  which  is  de- 
termined by  reference  to  the  basis  of  such 
stock)  to  its  shareholders,  proper  adjust- 
ment shall  be  made,  under  regulaUons  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
to  the  amount  of  the  deduction  provided 
for  in  subsection  (a)." 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  dis- 
tribuUons  made  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Oxie  of  1954 
so  as  to  provide  that  a  distrlbuUon  of  stock 
made  to  an  individual  (or  certain  corpora- 
tions) pursuant  to  an  order  enforcing  the 
antitrust  laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  divi- 
dend distribution  but  shall  be  treated  as  a 
return  of  capital;  and  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  such  a  dUtrlbutlon  made  to  a 
corporation  shall  be  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  distrlbuUon." 

Mr.  MILLS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  committee  amendment).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
considered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
committee  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  committee  amendment  printed  in 
thebilL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  a$  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  "That  (a)  subchapter  O  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M 
(relating  to  gain  or  loas  on  disposition  of 
property)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"  'PART  IX DISTRIBUTIONS  PURSUANT  TO  ORDERS 

ENFORCINO  THE  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

'Sec.  nil.  Distribution  of  stock  pursuant 
to  order  enforcing  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

"  'Sec.  1111.    DUtHbution  of  stock  pursuant 
to  order  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws 

"'(a)  Okmeral  Rule. — Notwithstanding 
sections  301.  312.  and  316.  a  distrlbuUon  of 
divested  stock  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(e)  ).  to  a  qualifying  shareholder  (as  defined 
in  subsecUon  (b)),  to  which  section  301 
(c)(1)  would,  but  for  this  section,  apply, 
shall  be  a  distrlbuUon  which  U  not  out  of 
the  earnings  and  profits  of  the  distributing 
corporation  for  purposes  of  this  subUtle. 

"  '(b)  QOALimNO  Svarxholdkr. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  secUon,  the  term  "qualifying 
shareholder"  means  any  shareholder  other 
than  a  corporation  which  may  be  allowed  a 
deduction  under  section  243,  244.  or  246  with 
respect  to  dividends  received. 

"'(c)   Special  Rules. — 

"  '  ( 1 )  Distributions  to  avoid  federal  in- 
come TAX. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  transaction  one  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses of  which  Is  th«  distribution  of  the 
earnings  and  proflu  of  the  distributing  cor- 
poration or  of  the  corporaUon  whose  stock 
Is  distributed,  or  both. 

"'(2)  Stock. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "stock"  includes  rights  to 
fractional  shares. 

"'(d)  DEFiNmoM  OF  Antitrust  Order. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "anti- 
trust order"  means,  in  the  case  of  any  corpo- 
ration, a  final  Judgment  rendered  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1001,  by  a  court  with  respect  to  such 
corporation  in  a  court  proceeding  under  the 
Sherman  Act  (26  Stat.  209;  15  VS.C.  1-7) 
or  the  Clayton  Act  (3t  Stat.  730;  15  U5.C. 
12-37).  or  both,  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party,  if  such  proceeding  was  com- 
menced on  or  before  January  1,  1959. 

"■(e)  DsFiNmoN  OF  DtwrrtD  Stock. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "divested 
stock"  means  stock  meeting  the  following 
requirements : 

"  '(1)  the  stock  is  the  subject  of  an  anti- 
triut  order  entered  sfter  January  1.  1961. 
which — 

"'(A)  directs  the  distributing  corpora- 
tion to  divest  Itself  of  such  stock  by  dlstrib- 
uUng  It  to  its  shareholders  (or  requires  such 
distrlbuUon  as  an  alternative  to  other  ac- 
tion by  any  person ) ; 

"'(B)  specifies  and  itemizes  the  stock  to 
be  divested;  and 

"'(C)  fixes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  the  distributing  corporaUon  must  di- 
vest itself  of  all  stock  to  be  disposed  of  by 
It  by  reason  of  the  sult^  and  such  period  ex- 
pires not  later  than  S  years  from  the  date 
on  which  such  order  becomes  final  (appeal 
time  having  run  or  appeal  having  been  com- 
pleted);   and 

"  '(2)  the  court  finds— 

"  '(A)  that  the  divasUture  of  such  stock, 
in  the  manner  described  in  paragraph 
(I)  (A),  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  ef- 
fectuate the  policies  of  the  Sherman  Act,  or 
the  CUyton  Act.  or  both; 

"'(B)  that  the  applic&tion  ot  subsecUon 
(a)  Is  required  to  reach  an  equitable  anti- 
trust order  in  such  suit  or  proceeding;  and 

"  '(C)  that  the  period  of  time  for  the  com- 
plete divestiture  fixed  in  the  order  Is  the 
shortest  period  within  which  such  divesU- 
ture  can  be  executed  with  due  regard  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case; 
but  no  stock  shall  be  lUvested  stock  if  the 
oourt  finds  th&t  its  divestiture  is  required 


because  of  an  Intentlon&l  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  ca  the  Clayton  Act,  or  both.' 

"(b)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  O 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"  'Part  IX.  Distributions  pursuant  to  orders 
enforcing  the  antitrust  laws.' 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  distri- 
butions made  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  distribu- 
Uons  of  property)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g)  and 
inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  following 
new  subsecUon: 

"  '(f)  Special  Rules  for  Distributions  of 
Antttrust  Stock  to  Corporations. 

"'(1)  DEFiNrrioN  OF  antitrust  stock. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"anUtrust  stock"  means  stock  received,  by 
a  corporaUon  which  is  a  party  to  a  suit  de- 
scribed In  section  1111(d)  (relating  to  defi- 
nition of  antitrust  order),  in  a  distribution 
made  after  September  6,  1961,  either  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of,  or  In  anticipation  of, 
an  antitrust  order  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(d)  of  section  1111). 

"'(2)  Amount  distributed. — Notwithstand- 
ing subsecUon  (b)(1)  (but  subject  to 
subsection  ( b )  ( 2 )  ) ,  f or  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  amount  of  a  distribution  of  anti- 
trust stock  received  by  a  corporation  shall 
be  the  fair  market  value  of  such  stock. 

'"(3)  Basis. — Notwithstanding  subsec- 
tion (d) ,  the  basis  of  antitrust  stock  received 
by  a  corporation  in  a  distribution  to  which 
subsection  (a)  applies  shall  be  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  stock  decreased  by  so 
much  of  the  reduction  for  dividends  received 
under  the  provisions  of  section  243,  244,  or 
245  as  Is.  under  regulations  proscribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  attributable  to  the 
excess,  if  any.  of — 

"'(A)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  stock, 
over 

'"(B)  the  adjusted  basis  (In  the  hands  of 
the  distributing  corporaUon  immediately 
before  the  distribution)  of  the  stock,  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  gain  which  Is 
recognized  to  the  distributing  corporation  by 
reason  of  the  distribution.' 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  dU- 
tributions  made  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

"Sac.  3.  (a)  SecUon  312  of  the  Int«^al 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  effect 
on  earnings  and  profits)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsecUon : 

"  '  ( k )  Special  Adjustment  on  Disposition 
OF  ANUTRUST  Stock  Received  as  a  Divi- 
dend.— If  a  corporation  received  anUtrust 
stock  (as  defined  in  section  301(f) )  in  a  dis- 
tribution to  which  section  301  applied,  and 
the  amount  of  the  distribution  determined 
under  section  301(f)(2)  exceeded  the  basis 
of  the  stock  determined  under  secUon 
301(f)(3),  then  proper  adjustment  shall  be 
made,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  such  corporation  at  the  time 
such  stock  (or  other  property  the  basis  of 
which  is  determined  by  reference  to  the 
basis  of  such  stock)  is  disposed  of  by  such 
corporation.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  535  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
accumulated  taxable  income)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"  '(9)  Distributions  of  dividend  stock. — 
There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the 
amoimt  of  any  dividend  distrlbuUon  re- 
ceived of  divested  stock  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  1111),  minus  the  taxes 
imposed  by  this  subtitle  attributable  to  such 
receipt,  but  only  If  the  stock  with  respect 


to  which  the  distribution  is  made  was  owned 
by  the  distributee  on  September  6.  1961.  or 
was  owned  by  the  distributee  for  at  least  2 
years  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  anU- 
trust order  (as  defined  In  subsection  (d) 
of  section  1111)  was  entered. 

"  '(10)   Special  adjustment  on  disposition 

OF  ANTmUST  stock  RECEIVED  AS  A  DIVISEirD.— 
If— 

'"(A)  a  corporation  received  antitrust 
stock  (as  defined  in  section  301  (f ) )  in  a  dis- 
tribution to  which  section  301  applied, 

"  '(B)  the  amount  of  the  distribution  de- 
termined under  section  301(f)(2)  exceeded 
the  basis  of  the  stock  determined  under  sec- 
tion 301(f)  (3).  and 

"  '(C)  paragraph  (9)  did  not  apply  in  re- 
spect of  such  diiitribution, 

then  proper  adjustment  shall  be  made,  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate.  If  such  stock  (or  other  prop- 
erty the  buis  of  which  is  determined  by 
reference  to  the  basis  of  such  stock)  is  sold 
or  exchanged.' 

"(c)  Section  543  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  personal  holding 
company  income )  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  sentence :  "This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  a  dividend  distribution  of 
divested  stock  (as  defined  In  subsection  (e) 
of  secUon  1111)  but  only  if  the  stock  with 
respect  to  which  the  distribution  is  made 
was  ovmed  by  the  distributee  on  September 
6,  1961,  or  was  owned  by  the  distributee  for 
at  least  2  years  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
the  antitrust  order  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  secUon  1111)  was  entered.';  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"'(d)  Special  Adjustment  on  Disposition 
OF  Antttrust  Stock  Received  as  a  Ditidznd  — 
If— 

"'(1)  a  corporaUon  received  antiUnst 
stock  (as  defined  in  section  301(f))  in  a 
distribution  to  which  section  301  applied, 

"  '(2)  the  amount  of  the  distribution  de- 
termined under  section  301(f)(2)  exceeded 
the  basis  of  the  stock  determined  under 
section  301(f)(3),  and 

•"(3)  such  distribution  was  includible  In 
personal  holding  company  Income  under 
subsection  (a)(1).  then  proper  adjustment 
shall  be  made,  under  regulaUons  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to  amounts 
Includible  In  personal  holding  company  in- 
come under  subsecUon  (a)(2)  with  respect 
to  such  stock  (or  other  property  the  basis 
of  which  is  determined  by  reference  to  the 
basis  of  such  stock) .' 

"(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  545  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  (Dode  of  1954  (relating  to 
undistributed  personal  holding  company  in- 
come) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"  '(10)     DiSTRIBUnONB  OF  DIVESTED   STOCK. 

There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deducUon  the 
amount  of  any  income  attributable  to  the 
receipt  of  a  distribution  of  divested  stock 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (e)  of  section 
nil),  minus  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  sub- 
title attributable  to  such  receipt,  but  only 
if  the  stock  with  respect  to  which  the  dis- 
tribution Is  made  was  owned  by  the  distrib- 
utee on  September  6,  1961,  or  was  owned 
by  the  distributee  for  at  least  two  years  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  the  antitrust  order  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (d)  of  section  1111) 
was  entered. 
"  '(11)  Special  adjustment  on  disposition 

OF  antitrust  stock  RECEIVED  AS  A  DIVIDEND. 

If— 

"  '(A)  a  corporation  received  antitrust 
stock  (as  defined  in  section  301(f))  in  a 
distrlbuUon  to  which  section  301  applied, 

'"(B)  the  amount  of  the  distribution  de- 
termined \mder  section  301(f)(2)  exceeded 
the  basis  of  the  stock  determined  under 
section  301(f)  (3) ,  and 

"'(C)  paragraph  (10)  did  not  apply  in 
respect  of  such  distribution. 
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then  pro{>er  adjiistment  shall  be  made,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  If  such  stock  (or  other  property 
the  basis  of  which  la  determined  by  reference 
to  the  basis  of  such  stock)  Is  sold  or  ex- 
changed.' 

"(e)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  656  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
undistributed  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
pany Income)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

"'(7)  DiSTRiBrrnoN  oi"  divested  stock. — 
There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the 
amount  of  any  Income  attributable  to  the 
receipt  of  a  distribution  of  divested  stock 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (e)  of  section 
11 U ) ,  minus  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  sub- 
title attributable  to  such  receipt,  but  only 
If  the  stock  with  respect  to  which  the  dis- 
tribution Is  made  was  owned  by  the  dis- 
tributee on  September  6.  1961,  or  was  owned 
by  the  distributee  for  at  least  two  years  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  the  antitrust  order 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (d)  of  section 
1111)  was  entered. 

"'(8)  Special  adjustment  on  disposition 
or  ANTTrmusT  stock  received  as  a  dividend. — 
If— 

*"(A)  a  corporation  received  antitrust 
stock  (as  defined  in  section  301(f))  in  a 
distribution   to  which  section  301   applied, 

"'(B)  the  amount  of  the  distribution  de- 
termined under  section  301(f)(2)  exceeded 
the  basis  of  the  stock  determined  under 
section  301(f)  (3),  and 

"'(C)  paragraph  (7)  did  not  apply  in  re- 
spect of  such  distribution, 
then  proper  adjiistment  shall  be  made,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  if  such  stock  (or  other  property 
the  basis  of  which  Is  determined  by  reference 
to  the  basis  of  such  stock)  is  sold  or  ex- 
changed.' 

"(f)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  561  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
deduction  for  dividends  paid)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)    Special  Rules  Applicable. — 

"  •  ( 1 )  In  determining  the  deduction  for 
dividends  paid,  the  rules  provided  In  section 
562  (relating  to  rules  applicable  In  deter- 
mining dividends  eligible  for  dividends  paid 
deduction)  and  section  563  (relating  to  div- 
idends paid  after  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year)   shall  be  applicable. 

"'(2)  If  a  corporation  received  antitrust 
stock  (as  defined  in  section  301(f) )  in  a  dis- 
tribution to  which  section  301  applied  and 
such  corixjratlon  distributes  such  stock  (or 
other  property  the  basis  of  which  is  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  basis  of  such  stock ) 
to  its  shareholders,  proper  adj\istment  shall 
be  made,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to  the  amount  of 
the  deduction  provided  for  in  subsection 
(a).* 

"(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  dis- 
tributions made  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
further  reading  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  briefly  that  this  is  the  substitute 
amendment  I  referred  to  in  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  for  the  committee  amend- 
ment 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended 
by  the  substitute  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment,  m 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  re- 
sumed the  chair,  Mr.  Price,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  8847)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as 
to  provide  that  certain  distributions  of 
stock  made  pursuant  to  orders  enforc- 
ing the  antitrust  laws  shall  not  be  treat- 
ed as  dividend  distributions  but  shall  be 
treated  as  a  return  of  basis  and  result 
in  gain  only  to  the  extent  basis  of  the 
imderlying  stock  is  exceeded,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  461,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  opposed  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  H.R.  8847  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  216  this  afternoon  on  the  arms  con- 
trol bill  I  was  on  the  floor,  but  due  to  a 
telephone  call  I  had  to  answer  I  failed 
to  answer  my  name.  I  should  like  the 
Record  to  show  that  had  I  been  present 
to  answer,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  acting  major- 
ity leader  as  to  the  program  for  tomor- 
row or  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  or  as 


much  as  he  can  Inform  us  at  least  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  advise 
the  gentleman  that  we  do  have  several 
conference  reports  coming  in;  one  on 
the  Peace  Corps,  for  one.  will  be  In  to- 
morrow.   There  will  be  others. 

We  also  have,  by  previous  agreement, 
suspensions  and  District  bills  that  will 
be  in  order  tomorrow. 

Beyond  that  we  are  hoping  to  move  to 
conference  reports  on  legislation  which 
we  have  already  cleared  and  which  will 
be  cleared  tomorrow,  just  as  quickly  as 
we  possibly  can.  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  dispose  of  the  legislative  busine.«^s  by 
the  end  of  the  week,  speaking  for  myself. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  heartily  con- 
cur in  that  expression  of  hope.  Likewise 
may  I  indicate  that  in  my  opinion  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  wind  up  here 
by  the  end  of  the  week.  I  know  that  that 
win  certainly  suit  the  convenience  of 
many  Members. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  have 
until  midnight  tomorrow  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  H.R.  6775. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OIL  IMPORTS 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that,  within  the 
next  30  days,  revisions  in  the  oil  Imports 
control  program  will  be  announced.  It 
is  clear  that  total  permissible  imports 
must  be  reduced  If  the  objective  of  a 
healthy  domestic  industry  is  to  be 
realized  in  the  interest  of  national 
security. 

I  realize  fully  the  need  for  cautious 
procedure,  however.  The  Interior  De- 
partment, as  Secretary  Udall  has  pointed 
out.  should  not  move  too  hastily  in 
formulating  its  recommended  changes 
because  there  are  many  factors  which 
must  be  considered. 

I  trust  that  these  thorough  delibera- 
tions are  taking  into  full  account  de- 
pressed conditions  In  the  Independent 
oil  producing  segment  of  this  country 
and  the  local  and  State  economies  which 
rely  on  it  so  heavily.  These  are  matters 
of  grave  importance  which  might  be 
overlooked  while  national  security  prop- 
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erly  Is  stressed  as  an  overriding  reason 
for  a  healthy  domestic  oil  producing  in- 
dustry. 

In  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  for  ex- 
ample, the  oil  and  natural  gas  producing 
industry  is  depressed  to  the  point  that 
7.600  jobs  have  had  to  be  eliminated  in 
the  last  5  years.  In  mid-1956,  more 
than  50,000  Oklahoma  wage  earners  were 
supporting  their  families  through  em- 
ployment in  the  producing  industry.  By 
June  of  this  year,  that  number  had 
dropped  to  42,500 — a  decline  of  15  per- 
cent. 

In  1956,  crude  oil  production  in  Okla- 
homa averaged  590.000  barrels  per  day. 
Last  year,  the  average  had  fallen  to  525,- 
000  barrels  per  day— an  11 -percent  drop. 
So  far  this  year,  production  is  about  the 
same  as  last  year's  depressed  level,  not 
because  of  any  inability  to  increase  pro- 
duction, but  because  of  a  restricted  mar- 
ket for  Oklahoma  oil. 

Conditions  being  what  they  are  in  the 
domestic  Industry,  the  Individuals  and 
companies  that  drilled  more  than  8.000 
wells  in  Oklahoma  in  1956,  drilled  fewer 
than  5.000  last  year.  These  declines  have 
occurred  during  a  5 -year  period  when 
the  economy  generally  has  been  expand- 
ing. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  reports 
that  Industrial  production  in  August  in- 
creased for  the  sixth  month  in  a  row,  and 
established  an  alltime  record  at  113 
percent  of  the  1957  average.  This  in- 
cludes output  from  the  Nation's  fac- 
tories, mines,  and  utilities.  One  segment 
of  this  category — U.S.  crude  oil  produc- 
tion— was  only  98  percent  of  its  1957 
average,  not  113  percent  as  was  the 
group  as  a  whole. 

Cause  for  even  more  grave  concern  is 
the  trend  in  reserves  of  crude  oil  found. 
In  the  10  years  following  World  War  n, 
the  oil  Industry  expanded  by  about  15 
billion  barrels  the  petroleum  reserves  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  last  5  years, 
however,  with  drilling  activity  severely 
depressed.  less  than  3  billion  barrels  has 
been  added  to  this  vital  arsenal  which 
will  have  to  fuel  ua  through  any  future 
emergency. 

In  Oklahoma,  reserves  actually  have 
declined  slightly  each  year  since  1956. 
It  does  not  take  a  statistical  wizard  to 
see  that  this  decline  will  become  more 
widespread  and  severe  unless  there  is  an 
improved  market  for  domestic  produc- 
tion, which  would  give  the  Industry  more 
funds  to  Increase  emplojonent  and  the 
search  for  additional  reserves. 

As  long  as  employment  and  number 
of  wells  drilled  are  on  the  decline,  the 
danger  of  having  inadequate  reserves  to 
meet  a  national  emergency  will  be  on  the 
increase. 

Oklahoma  is  not  an  isolated  case  at  all, 
but,  rather.  Is  typical  of  most  of  this  Na- 
tion's 33  oil-  and  gas-producing  States  In 
that  Imports  of  foreign  oil  are  having  a 
stifling  effect  on  employment  and  the 
economy  by  holding  the  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducing industry  wel)  back  from  its  capa- 
biliUes.  || 

It  is  my  sincere  hoi>e  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  keep  these  facts  well 
in  mind  as  the  revised  oil  imix)rt5  pro- 
gram Is  formulated.  If  the  changes  are 
not    sufiQclent    to    promote    a    stable, 
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healthy,  producing  industry,  Congress, 
of  necessity,  will  be  compelled  to  take 
such  action  as  will  carry  out  the  national 
security  objective  of  the  import  program. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold.  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations, 
comes  as  a  shock  to  all  people  who  love 
freedom.  His  loss  underscores  the  in- 
tense struggle  that  is  sure  to  come  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  over  who  shall  replace; the  late 
Secretary  General.  The  settlement  of 
this  issue  will  have  much  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  the  United  Nations  is  re- 
organized and  if  so.  whether  it  will  be 
reorganized  along  lines  proposed  by 
Khrushchev  or  whether  it  will  be  re- 
organized along  lines  which  meet  the 
needs  of  the  free  world  commimity. 
Khrushchev  has  long  sidvocated  the  re- 
organization of  the  United  Nations  into 
a  three-headed  monster,  that  is.  a  Secre- 
tary General  for  the  Communists,  a 
Secretary  General  for  the  so-called  un- 
committed nations,  and  a  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 
The  results  of  such  an  arrangement  are 
self-evident.  The  Belgrade  Conference 
which  ended  in  a  complete  fiasco  ex- 
poses Khrushchev's  intentions ;  it  is  now 
clear  that  the  Secretary  General  for  the 
so-called  uncommitted  nations  would.  In 
fact,  be  a  second  Secretary  General  for 
the  Russian  Communists. 

It  is  time  that  the  United  Nations  was 
reorganized.  It  is  time  that  the  United 
Nations  was  reorganized  along  the  lines 
which  give  hope  to  the  people  of  the 
world  that  the  purposes  of  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations  will  be  fulfilled. 
TTils  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  day. 

In  the  course  of  reorganizing  the 
United  Nations,  for  which  the  United 
States  should  take  the  initiative,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  cause  the  Russians 
either  to  conform  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  or 
be  expelled  from  membership  in  the 
United  Nations. 

There  are  many  ways  this  step  can  be 
accomplished.  The  important  thing  Is 
to  bring  this  issue  to  a  solution.  The 
Russians  must  not  be  allowed  to  retain 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  while 
at  the  same  time  working  overtime  on 
a  global  basis  to  destroy  the  very  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  process  of  reorganizing  the 
United  Nations,  steps  should  also  be 
taken  to  remove  the  precedent  which 
holds  that  the  Russians  are  entitled  to 
a  permanent  Under  Secretary  in  the 
United  Nations  whose  role  has  been 
guardian  of  the  security  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Russians  have  no  right 
whatever  to  hold  a  key  position  in  the 
United  Nations  by  an  ill-advised  prece- 
dent, because  they  will  use  that  position 


to  hasten  the  total  collapse  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  record  clearly  indicates 
that  the  Russians  have  used  the  under- 
secretaryshlp.  which  they  have  held  by 
custom,  to  protect  the  security  of  the 
Communist  cause  while  wreaking  havoc 
upon  the  security  of  the  free  world.  It 
is  time  that  the  United  States  and  the 
other  free  nations  took  a  realistic  look 
at  this  problem  and  took  immediate 
steps  to  remove  this  special  privilege 
which  the  Russians  hold  within  the 
structure  of  the  United  Nations. 


PAUL  J.  KILDAY 


Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  Army  Times  of  September  9,  1961. 
there  is  a  most  timely  article  about  the 
many  years  of  splendid  service  rendered 
by  my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Paul  Kh-day.  of  Texas. 

This  article  sets  out  in  graphic  detail 
the  niunerous  pieces  of  legislation  which 
Paul  Kilday  has  sponsored  to  benefit 
military  personnel,  and  the  success  and 
skill  with  which  he  guided  this  legisla- 
tion through  the  Congress. 

In  accepting  a  pKjsition  as  judge  on  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals.  Paul  Kildat 
is  moving  into  a  different  field  of  service 
in  connection  with  military  personnel, 
and  the  members  of  all  branches  of  the 
Armed  Forces  will  not  lose  his  unique 
talents;  these  talents  will  only  be  utilized 
in  a  different  manner.  But  the  congres- 
sional district  which  he  has  served  so 
long  and  well  is  losing  him,  and  the  State 
of  Texas  is  losing  him  and  his  ability 
and  influence  in  the  Texas  Democratic 
congressional  delegation. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  is 
losing  him,  and  this  is  a  loss  which  will 
be  irreparable,  because  Paul  Kilday 
leaves  a  vacancy  which  cannot  be  filled 
In  the  hearts  of  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 

I  wish  to  insert  Mr.  John  Ford's  arti- 
cle in  the  Army  Times  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  because  I  feel  this  ar- 
ticle expresses  in  some  measure  the 
respect  and  devotion  which  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  for 
our  friend,  Paul  Kilday: 

(Prom   the  Army  Times,  Sept.  9,  19611 

Services  Losing  a  Great  Fkixnd  im  Congress 

(By  John  J.  Ford) 

The  men  and  women  of  the  military  serv- 
ices are  losing  as  good  a  friend  as  they  ever 
had  on  Capitol  Hill. 

That's  because  Paul  J.  Kiloat,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  is  retiring  from  Congress. 
Members  of  Congress  are  always  called  gen- 
tleman all  the  time  but  Mr.  Kiloat  always 
was  one.  He  was  also  the  most  knowledge- 
able man  in  the  Congress  on  military  per- 
sonnel legislation  and  the  champion  of  serv- 
ice people  at  every  turn.  He  fought  a  great 
many  battles  for  them  and  he  very  seldom 
lost  any.  I  cant  help  but  wonder  if  their 
battles  will  be  won  as  often  in  the  future 
when  he's  not  there. 

There  are  good  men  and  tnie  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  who  are  concerned  about 
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the  welfare  of  servicemen  and  their  fami- 
lies. But  there  la  only  one  Paui,  Kildat. 
The  aubcommlttee  on  which  he  was  chair- 
man has  undoubtedly  written  more  legis- 
lation of  benefit  to  military  personnel  than 
any  other  In  the  history  of  the  Congress. 
The  dependent  medical  care  law,  career  im- 
provement bills  for  doctors,  nurses,  trailer 
owners,  pilots,  divers  and  many  other  groups 
needing  special  help,  the  improvements  to 
the  Justice  Code,  the  Career  Compensation 
Act — all  were  written  by  Mr.  Knj>AT's  sub- 
committee. And  after  they  were  written  he 
guided  them  through  the  committee  and 
through  the  House. 

There  are  37  members  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  That's  a  lot  of  politicians 
to  bring  into  agreement  and  on  difficult 
legislation  they  can  get  themselves  embroiled 
in  some  monumental  confusion.  Time  and 
again  in  such  situations,  Mr.  Kiloat  would 
ask  for  recognition,  explain  the  situation 
clearly  and  lucidly  and  suggest  the  most  rea- 
sonable solution.  The  committee  would  ac- 
c«pt  It,  like  men  shown  the  light,  and  that 
would  be  that. 

I  have  spent  the  better  part  of  the  last 
7  years  listening  to  politicians  talk.  It  is  not 
an  occupation  calculated  to  increase  one's 
appreciation  for  the  spoken  word.  But  PAtn, 
KiLoAT  was  a  Joy  to  listen  to.  He  has  as  good 
a  voice,  as  clear  a  mind,  and  as  even  a  tem- 
perament as  any  man  I  ever  knew. 

One  place  where  this  showed  so  clearly, 
and  where  the  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
likely  to  miss  him  so  much,  is  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  His  great  prestige  in  the  House 
helped  to  gain  passage  for  bills  that  might 
have  had  a  rough  time  without  him.  A  case 
in  point  was  the  recent  accrual  flight-pay 
bUl  debate. 

For  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
background  of  the  bill  it  would  be  easy  to 
criticize  it  as  a  measure  to  "pay  officers  for 
not  fl3rlng."  An  unskilled  floor  manager 
would  have  had  a  very  unhappy  afternoon 
defending  the  bill.  But  Mr.  Kjldat  handled 
it  so  skillfully  that  by  the  end  of  the  debate 
he  had  the  arch  mldwestern  conservatives 
congratxilatlng  him  for  saving  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

The  bills  he  handled  were  often,  of  neces- 
sity, extremely  complex  but  his  explanations 
of  them  were  wonderfully  lucid.  He  could 
always  put  the  problems  of  the  military  into 
clear  focus  for  the  Members  of  the  House. 
They  reUed  on  him  and  few  Indeed  were  will- 
ing to  do  battle  with  him.  Fortune  maga- 
zine called  him  1  of  the  10  most  Influential 
men  in  the  House  and  Senate  on  military 
affairs. 

Paui,  Kiij>at  was  born  with  a  temperament 
for  leadership.  Over  the  last  7  years  I  m\ist 
have  covered  90  percent  of  his  committee 
hearings  and  moet  of  his  floor  debates.  I 
never  saw  him  lose  his  temper.  I  never  saw 
him  angry.  I  never  saw  him  lose  control  of 
a  political  situation.  He  was  always  calm 
and  he  was  always  in  command. 

He  also  has  those  rare  political  qualities 
of  humor  and  humility.  Political  leaders 
are  vain  by  natxire.  If  you  can  get  them  in- 
telligent and  honest  and  energetic  that  is 
\isually  the  moet  you  should  hope  for;  you 
must  expect  them  to  be  towering  egotists. 
But  Kiu>AT  looks  at  the  world  and  his  place 
in  it  with  hvunlllty  and  detachment.  He 
will  probably  be  less  impressed  with  a  col- 
umn like  this  than  Just  about  anyone  else 
In  the  Congress. 

In  the  nature  of  things  most  military  peo- 
ple will  be  unaware  of  the  debt  they  owe  to 
Pattl  Kiloat.    But  they  should  not  be. 

Mr.  Kildat  won't  be  entirely  out  of  mili- 
tary personnel  matters.  He  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  Judge  on  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals. 

But  I  hop«  those  of  you  in  the  military 
service  will   pause   to  think  of  what  Path, 


Kildat  has  accomplished  in  32  years  In  the 
Congress.  I  am  sorry  to  see  him  go.  When 
he  is  gone,  reporting  will  not  be  as  much 
fun  for  me — and  the  living  might  not  be  as 
good  for  you. 


THE  SUPPLYING  OP  STRATEGIC 
ITEMS  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  a  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  my  answer 
thereto. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  5.  1961,  when  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriation  Act,  1962,  was 
under  consideration  in  the  House.  I  dis- 
cussed the  fact  that  under  the  malaria 
eradication  program  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Health  Organization-World  Health 
Organization,  various  Items  having  mili- 
tary potential  were  being  supplied  to 
Cuba. 

Foremost  among  these  items  is  a 
quantity  of  32  Soviet-made  four-wheel- 
drive  Jeeps  that  have  been  procured  for 
Cuba  imder  what  in  my  view  are  un- 
usual and  questionable  procedures.  At 
that  time  I  stated  to  the  House  that  I 
had  requested  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
to  oppose  delivery  to  Cuba  of  any  of  these 
jeeps  that  have  not  as  yet  been  shipped. 

My  communication  to  the  Secretary 
read  as  follows : 

My  understanding  is  that  during  the  third 
or  fourth  quarter  of  1961,  under  the  World 
Health  Organlzatlon-Pan  American  Health 
Organization  malaria  eradication  program 
13  four-wheel -drive  Soviet  Jeeps  are  to  be 
supplied  to  Cuba.  I  would  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  language  in  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  report  accompanying  the  foreign 
assistance  bill  for  fiscal  19«2  endorsing  re- 
strictions on  aid  to  Cuba  and  urge  that  every 
reasonable  means  be  piuvued  toward  stop- 
ping delivery  of  these  Jeeps.  If  delivery  has 
not  been  accomplished  on  a  quantity  of  19 
Soviet  Jeeps  scheduled  for  prior  delivery  to 
Cuba  under  the  WHO-PAHO  malaria  eradi- 
cation program  action  toward  stopping  such 
shipment  is  also  strongly  urged. 

For  the  information  of  the  House,  I 
am  setting  forth  the  reply  received  from 
the  Department  of  State,  which  in  my 
view  is  unresponsive  and  otherwise  un- 
satisfactory, and  my  reply  to  that  com- 
munication. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  take  appropriate  action  in 
opposition  to  the  supplying  of  strategic 
items  to  Cuba. 

Depaktmemt  or  Stati, 
Washington,  September  IS,  1961. 
Dear  Mb.  Lipscomb:  The  Department  has 
received  yovu-  telegram  of  September  5.  1961, 
concerning  the  jeeps  supplied  for  the  malaria 
program  in  Cuba  by  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization-Pan American  Health  Organiza- 
tion. 

It  is  Important  to  keep  in  mind  that  these 
vehicles  have  not  been  given  to  the  Cuban 
Government.  They  remain  the  property  of 
the  PAHO  and  their  use  is  supervised  by  In- 
ternational personnel.  If  they  are  still 
serviceable  after  the  operation  In  Cuba  they 
will  be  sent  to  where  they  can  be  most  effec- 
tively used. 


When  it  l>ecame  necessary  to  obtain  vehi- 
cles for  the  program,  the  decision  was  made 
by  the  PAHO  to  use  Soviet  Jeeps  tUat  were 
available  in  Trieste.  As  you  know  the 
U.S.S.R.  made  a  voluntary  contribution  to 
the  WHO  malaria  eradication  special  ac- 
count in  rubles  and  in  kind.  This  contribu- 
tion included  the  Jeeps.  International 
organizations  have  a  difficult  problem  In 
utilizing  this  kind  of  tied  contribution.  The 
Organization  has  found  that  it  can  more 
readily  utilize  the  contributions  of  the 
USSR,  in  the  form  of  supplies,  such  as 
vehicles  for  transportation,  than  in  the  form 
of  experts.  In  this  case,  furthermore.  \t  was 
certainly  preferable  to  have  used  the  Soviet 
Jeeps  which  required  no  outlay  by  the 
PAHO  than  to  spend  international  funds, 
part  of  which  would  have  been  our  own.  to 
purchase  the  needed  vehicles. 

The  malaria  eradication  program  In  the 
Americas,  from  its  Inception,  has  been 
strongly  supported  by  the  United  SUtes.  In 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  clearly  to  our  advantage  to  see  that  ma- 
laria is  eliminated  from  all  areas  from  which 
it  might  easUy  be  reintroduced  into  this 
country,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  malaria, 
bearing  mosquito  is  present  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  countrj. 

The  Department  is  aware  of  the  language 
In  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
port accompanying  the  foreign  assUtance 
and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill. 
1962.  and  shares  the  desire  of  the  committee 
that  every  reasonable  means  be  used  to  pre- 
vent the  strengthening  of  the  Castro  regime. 
However,  in  seeking  to  Implement  this  ob- 
jective in  international  organizations  in  par- 
ticular cases,  the  Department  must  bear  in 
mind  other  foreign  policy  considerations  as 
well,  such  as  the  need  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  these  institutions  against  cold  war 
pressures.  An  attempt  by  the  United  States 
to  render  Cuba  ineligible  for  assistance  in 
such  fields  as  health  could  prompt  other  na- 
tions to  retaliate  by  attempting  similar  ac- 
tion to  have  assistance  withheld  from  coun- 
tries lUie  the  Republic  of  China  and  Israel. 

The  Department  wUi  alwajra  oppose  the 
use  by  international  organizations  of  funds 
from  the  foreign  assistance  appropriation 
for  any  activities  contrary  to  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States.  It  will  oppose 
the  use  of  such  funds  for  activities  in  Cuba 
except  in  eases  such  as  the  malaria  eradica- 
tion program  considered  to  be  in  the  national 
Interest. 

Sincerely    yours, 

Bbooks  Hatb. 
Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 

Congress  or  the  Uhtted  States. 

House  or  Represbktativzs. 
Washington.  D.C..  September  19.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Bbooks  Hats. 
Assistant    Secretary    of    State    for    Congres- 
sional  Relations.  Department   of   State, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Mt  Deab  Mb.  Hats:  This  is  In  further  refer- 
ence to  my  telegram  of  September  5.  1961.  to 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  concerning  the  mat- 
ter of  Soviet  Jeeps  being  supplied  by  the  Pan- 
American  Health  Organization- World  Health 
Organization  to  the  malaria  eradication  pro- 
gram in  Cuba,  and  your  reply  to  me  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1961,  in  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

I  feel  comp>elled  to  make  various  comments 
concerning  the  reply. 

It  appears  possible  from  your  letter  that 
the  full  text  of  my  telegram  was  not  brought 
to  your  attention.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
setting  forth  here  its  full  text,  which  is  as 
follows : 

"My  understanding  is  that  during  the 
third  or  fourth  quarter  of  1961,  under  the 
World  Health  Organlzatlon-Pan  American 
Health  Organization  malaria  eradication  pro- 
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gram  18  four-wheel  drive  Soviet  Jeeps  are  to 
be  suppUed  to  Cuba.  I  would  draw  your 
attention  to  language  in  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  report  accompanying 
the  foreign  aaslstance  bUl  for  fiscal  1962 
endorsing  restrictions  on  aid  to  Cuba  and 
urge  that  every  reasonable  means  be  pursued 
toward  stopping  delivery  of  these  Jeeps.  If 
delivery  has  not  been  accomplished  on  a 
quantity  of  19  Soviet  Jeeps  scheduled  for 
prior  delivery  to  Cuba  under  the  WHO-PAHO 
malaria  eradication  program,  action  toward 
stopping  such  shipment  Is  also  strongly 
urged."' 

Tou  state  in  reply,  for  example,  that 
"when  It  became  necessary  to  obtain  vehicles 
for  the  program,  the  decision  was  made  by 
the  PAHO  to  use  Soviet  Jeeps  which  were 
available  In  Trieste." 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  when  nego- 
tiations were  begun  for  the  procurement  of 
these  Jeeps,  they  were  not  available  in 
Trieste.  On  December  16,  I960,  following  an 
earlier  conversation  in  Mexico  City  with  Dr. 
M  G.  Candau.  Director  General  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  concerning  these  Jeeps, 
Dr.  Abratiam  Horwltz.  Director  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau,  formally  Inquired 
as  to  the  possibility  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization supplying  82  vehicles,  utilizing 
the  ruble  account. 

During  the  conversation  In  Mexico  City, 
Director  General  Dr.  Oandau  had  suggested 
that  Cuba  be  first  consulted  to  see  whether 
it  was  possible  for  the  Government  of  Cuba 
to  obtain  spare  parts  for  the  Soviet-made 
vehicles.  Upon  being  consulted  in  that  re- 
gard. Dr.  Escalona.  Subsccretary  of  Health 
of  Cuba  assured  PASB  that  it  was  possible 
for  his  government  to  obtain  spare  parts  for 
euch  vehicles,  and  these  assurances  were 
forwarded  to  Dr.  Candau. 

In  January  1961.  WHO  Informed  Dr.  Hor- 
wltz that  It  expected  a  ccnslgnmcnt  to  WHO 
of  20  OAZ-69  Jeep  vehicles  as  part  of  the 
1960  U5JS.R.  MESA  contribution,  which 
were  to  have  been  shipped  on  December  22. 
1960.  but  for  which  WHO  had  not  as  of  that 
time  received  shipping  documentation. 
WHO  informed  PASB  that  it  could  allocate 
19  of  these  Jeeps  to  the  Cuban  program  pro- 
vided PASB  decided  promptly  as  to  whether 
they  wanted  that  particular  vehicle.  PASB 
was  also  advised  that  it  might  be  possible 
for  WHO  to  deliver  13  vehicles  to  Cuba 
out  of  the  USaJl.  1961  MESA  contribution, 
but  that  delivery  would  be  somewhat  pro- 
tracted. 

It  was  known  by  PAHO  In  January  1961 
that  the  Cuban  Government  had  already 
obtained  a  certain  number  of  vehicles  to  be- 
gin program  activities.  Even  though  the 
PAHO  Washington  headquarters  did  not 
actually  know  what  equipment  vras  already 
available  for  the  program  in  Cuba,  but  did 
know  that  the  GAZ-e9  was  not  suitable  for 
spraying  purposes,  it  suggested  to  its  field 
officials  that  the  Riisslan  Jeeps  could  be  pro- 
cured and  could  be  used  to  supervise  spray- 
ing operations  by  sector  chiefs,  engineers, 
etc.,  and  for  evaluating  personnel.  In  other 
words,  it  was  understood,  and  suggested, 
that  the  Jeeps  be  used  for  transport  pur- 
p>oses. 

Any  investigation  undertaken  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  should  have  shown  that 
the  Government  of  Cuba  agreed  with  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  regional 
office  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  to 
provide  materials,  equipment,  transports, 
and  other  facilities  necessary  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  malaria  eradication  program 
in  Cuba.  Thus,  under  that  agreement  the 
Government  of  Cuba  was  supposed  to  pro- 
vide transport  equipment — the  very  thing 
for  which  these  Jeeps  were  supplied  to  Cuba. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Jeeps  were  not  actually  In  Trieste  at 
the   time   in  quesUon,    Furthermore,   it  is 


clear  that  the  words  "when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  obtain  vehicles  for  the  program"  is 
an  inaccurate,  after-the-fact  description  of 
the  situation  that  prevailed.  Certainly  It 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  situation 
under  which  these  vehicles  had  bec(Hne 
"necessary."  Instead,  it  Is  a  case  of  officials 
of  the  various  international  organizations 
Involved  simply  arranging  for  the  vehicles 
to  be  placed  In  Cuba. 

Another  aspect  of  this  matter  must  be 
commented  upon.  Is  It  known  to  the  De- 
partment that  if  the  Government  of  Cuba 
had  attempted  to  obtain  jeeps  to  carry  out 
their  obligations  under  the  agreement  dis- 
cussed above,  they  could  not  have  obtained 
them  either  directly  from  the  United  States 
or  from  the  United  States  through  PAHO- 
WHO?  The  United  States,  acting  in  ovu-  na- 
tional interest,  has  placed  an  embargo  on 
the  shipment  of  such  items  to  Cuba  for  any 
purpose,  health  or  otherwise.  We  are  there- 
fore participating  in  and  contributing  heav- 
ily to  a  program  which  circumvents,  in  ef- 
fect, the  embargo  the  United  States  has 
placed  on  such  shipments. 

It  may  well  be  asked  also  at  this  point: 
How  can  any  U.S.  Government  official  con- 
clude the  jeeps  are  "necessary"  for  any  pro- 
gram in  Cuba  when  our  official  policy  pro- 
hibits sale  of  jeeps  to  Cuba? 

Your  letter  further  Indicates  that  the 
Soviet  jeeps  would  remain  the  property  of 
PAHO  and  that  their  use  Is  supervised  by 
International  personnel.  Has  any  attempt 
been  made  by  the  United  States  to  deter- 
mine actually  what  their  use  is  or  will  be? 
Concerning  the  likelihood  of  the  Jeeps  being 
transferred  elsewhere  after  the  Cul>a  opera- 
tion. In  my  view  it  is  significant  that  prior 
to  the  time  the  arrangements  to  send  these 
Jeeps  to  Cuba  were  concluded,  an  inquiry 
was  made  to  the  Government  of  Cuba  as  to 
whether  it  could  supply  spare  parts. 

Your  letter  also  states  as  follows: 

"An  attempt  by  the  United  States  to 
render  Cuba  ineligible  for  assistance  in 
such  fields  as  health  could  prompt  other  na- 
tions to  retaliate  by  attempting  similar  ac- 
tion to  have  assistance  withheld  frcHn  coun- 
tries like  the  Republic  of  China  and  Israel." 

One  of  the  major  jmints  of  my  objections 
Is  that  the  items  provided  have  a  military 
potential.  In  acting  to  stop  such  shipments, 
the  United  States  would  not  be  acting  in 
opposition  to  or  against  rendering  assistance 
in  the  field  of  health,  but  rather  we  would 
be  objecting,  as  I  lieUeve  we  should,  to  sup- 
plying military  equipment  to  Cuba  under 
the  guise  of  a  health  purpose.  The  claim 
that  other  nations  would  be  prompted  to  re- 
taliate by  attempting  to  have  assistance 
withheld  from  certain  other  nations  ap- 
parently Lb  based  on  an  assvunption  that  any 
retaliatory  claims  would  be  based  on  legiti- 
mate grounds,  and  furthermore,  that  they 
would  be  successful. 

With  the  United  States  the  prime  con- 
tributor to  the  international  organizations 
discussed  herein  and  to  numerous  other  in- 
ternational organizations,  and,  as  well,  a 
provider  of  billions  of  dollars  of  aid  on  a 
unilateral  basis,  is  it  honestly  beUeved  that 
the  United  States  should  timidly  abstain 
from  objecting  to  actions  contrary  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  on  grounds  thuC 
such  action  could  give  rise  to  spurious  at- 
tempts calculated  to  deny  aid  to  certain  na- 
tions you  cite  In  yoxir  letter? 

It  will  be  recalled  that  In  my  telegram  I 
urged  that  if  delivery  has  not  been  accom- 
plished on  the  13  Soviet  Jeeps  to  Cuba  sched- 
uled for  later  delivery  to  Cuba  under  the 
PAHO- WHO  malaria  eradication  program, 
that  action  toward  stopping  such  shipment 
be  taken.  No  direct  comment  is  contained 
in  yoiu-  letter  pertaining  to  this  request.  I 
would  appreciate  knowing  specifically 
whether  the  Department  will  oppoae  ship- 
ment of  any  of  these  Jeeps  not  yet  shipped 


to  Cuba,  or  whether  It  will  not  oppose  such 
shipment. 

I  have  in  this  letter  discussed  only  the 
problem  of  Soviet  jeeps  l}eing  supplied  to 
Cuba  under  the  malaria  eradication  pro- 
gram. Other  items  of  strategic  importance 
are  also  being  shipped  to  Cuba  under  the 
program.  For  your  information  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  reprint  of  my  remarks  to  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  September  5,  in  connection 
with  the  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation 
Act,  1962,  in  which  this  entire  program  is 
discussed  in  detail.  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  United  States  act  at  once  to 
halt  this  flow  of  strategic  materials  to  the 
Castro  government. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Glenard  p.  Lipscomb, 

Member  of  Congress. 


DAQ  HAMMARSKJOLD 

Mr.  BOLAOTD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recced  and 
include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  ob.,ection. 

Mr.  BOLAl^D.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  mourns  the 
tragic  death  of  Secretary  General  Dag 
Hammarskjold  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  a  shocking  and  devastating  blow.  He 
epitomized  the  great  good  of  this  world 
Organization.  More  than  anyone  else, 
when  It  was  buffeted  by  political  storms 
and  about  to  crash  on  the  reefs  of  war, 
he  put  it  back  on  course  and  patiently, 
painstakingly  proved  that  without  this 
Organization,  designed  to  lift  the  terrible 
burdens  of  war  and  inequities  from  the 
shoulders  of  mankind  around  the  globe, 
the  world  we  know  would  surely  be 
doomed. 

The  prayers  of  all  humanity,  inter- 
ested in  perpetuating  the  reasons  for 
the  very  existence  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, should  be  raised  to  heed  his  pleas. 
Without  the  United  Nations,  barbarism 
would  stalk  the  world,  the  little,  non- 
powerful,  and  independent  nations 
would  be  ground  into  dust.  The  arena 
of  world  struggle  and  politics  would  be 
left  solely  to  the  big  powers.  All  that 
the  United  Nations  stood  for  and  pro- 
claimed would  be  gone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  solemn  hour,  let 
nations  concerned  with  freedom  and  lib- 
erty ring  out  with  the  pledge  that  the 
United  Nations  cannot  and  must  not 
die.  Let  them  join  in  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  magnificent  editorial 
in  today's  New  York  Times: 

Dag    HAlUiABSKJOLD 

But  for  the  patient.  Indefatigable  leader- 
ship of  I>ag  Hammarskjold,  the  United  Na- 
tions might  not  exist  today.  Quietly, 
shrewdly,  persistently  he  labored  to  main- 
tain it  against  heavy  odds  and  to  enhance 
its  effectiveness  in  a  world  that  teeters  on 
the  brink  of  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Hammarskjold  established  his  office 
and  the  United  Nations  as  instruments  of 
a  code  of  moral  law.  If  biunanlty  survives 
the  menace  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  that  he 
strove  so  valiantly  to  avert,  history  will 
surely  mark  his  career  as  one  of  the  great 
forces  for  a  better  world. 

He  began  his  tenure  at  the  United  Na- 
tions modestly,  the  epitome  of  a  devoted  in- 
ternational   dvll    servant.      By    displaying 
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abaolute  neutrality  and  fairness,  by  showing 
absolute  discretion  in  keeping  confldences, 
be  gained  the  trust  of  all  parties  and  built 
up  his  role  as  peaceful  arbiter. 

Such  successes  as  his  quiet  negotiation  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  Gaza 
strip,  the  establishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Emergency  Force  to  keep  the  peace 
there  and  his  handling  of  the  confused 
Congo  situation  are  outstanding  examples 
of  his  diplomatic  and  organizing  abilities. 
In  these  and  other  moves  he  based  his  au- 
thority on  the  spirit  of  the  charter  and  a 
liberal  Interpretation  of  United  Nations  In- 
structions which  he  often  Inspired.  This 
enabled  him  to  act  with  Independence  in 
the  pattern  of  the  responsible  leader  of  a 
world  parliament. 

Mr.  Hanunarskjold's  death  Is  an  incalcu- 
lable loss.  He  had  built  himself  and  his 
office  Into  one  of  the  great  hopes  for  world 
peace.  He  came  to  represent  what  was 
honorable  and  rational  In  a  chaotic  world 
fxill  of  hate  and  suspicion.  There  could  be 
no  better  tribute  to  him  than  to  bring  his 
body  back  In  state  and  bury  It  In  United 
Nations  ground  under  a  fitting  monument 
to  remind  all  men  of  the  values  for  which 
he  lived  and  died. 


THE  PRESIDENT  DOESN'T  PRAC- 
TICE WHAT  HE  PREACHES 

Mr.   COLLIER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  message  from  the  President 
prefacing  an  article  on  fallout  shelters 
which  appears  in  the  most  recent  issue 
of  Life  magazine : 

Tbm  White   Hottsk, 

September  7,  1961. 

Mt  Feixow  Amzricans:  Nuclear  wei^x>ns 
and  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  are  facts 
of  life  we  cannot  Ignore  today.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  war  can  solve  any  of  the  problems 
facing  the  world  today.  But  the  decision  Is 
not  ours  alone. 

The  Government  Is  moving  to  Improve  the 
protection  afforded  you  In  your  communities 
through  civil  defense.  We  have  begun,  and 
win  be  continuing  throughout  the  next  year 
and  a  half,  a  survey  of  all  public  buildings 
with  fallout  shelter  potential,  and  the  mark- 
ing of  those  with  adequate  shelter  for  50 
persons  or  more.  We  are  providing  fallout 
shelters  In  new  and  in  some  existing  Federal 
buildings.  We  are  stocking  these  shelters 
with  1  week's  food  and  medical  supplies 
and  3  weeks'  water  supply  for  the  shelter 
occupants.  In  addition,  I  have  recommended 
to  the  Congress  the  establUhment  of  food 
reserves  in  centers  around  the  country  where 
they  might  be  needed  following  an  attack, 
finally,  w«  are  developing  Improved  warn* 
ing  •yeteme  which  wUl  make  it  poeelble  to 
found  attack  warning  on  buoer*  right  in 
your  homee  andplacee  of  btieinees. 

More  comprehenelve  meMuree  than  these 
lie  ahead,  but  they  cannot  be  brought  to 
•OHipletion  in  the  imniedlate  future.  In  the 
OMMitime  there  le  much  that  you  can  do  to 
protect  yourMU— and  in  doing  so  strenfthen 
your  ITatlon. 

I  urge  you  to  read  and  consider  seriously 
the  content*  of  this  iaeue  of  Life.  The  secu- 
rity of  our  country  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  are  the  ob]eetivea  of  our  policy.  But 
in  these  dangerous  days  when  both  these  ob- 
jectives are  threatened  we  must  prepare  for 
all  eventualities.    The  ability  to  survive  cou- 


pled with  the  will  to  do  so  therefore  are  es- 
sential to  our  country. 

^         JOHW  P.  KnrNXDT. 

Faixoxtt    Sbxltcb — A     New    UaoKircT,     Bio 
Things    To    Do    and    What    You    Must 

LXARN 

The  President's  letter  to  all  Americans — 
preceding  this  article— emphasizes  the  ur- 
gency which  could  be  felt  across  the  Na- 
tion last  week.  As  the  warlike  rattle  rolled 
out  of  Moscow  and  as  small  amounts  of 
fallout  from  the  daUy  successions  of  So- 
viet nuclear  tests  floated  over  the  United 
States,  the  people  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
they  ought  to  be  doing  something  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 

This  was  a  new  idea.  For  yean,  most 
people  have  had  the  fatalistic  idea  that  It 
was  no  use  trying  to  do  anything  about  pro- 
tection against  a  nuclear  bomb.  If  the 
blast  did  not  kill  them,  they  felt,  radiation 
certainly  would.  The  man  down  the  street 
with  a  backyard  shelter  was  considered  odd. 
But  he  is  actually  a  solid,  sensible  man — 
and  a  responsible  citizen. 

If  the  enemy  attacks,  he  will  probably 
aim  first  at  military  targets  like  missile  and 
SAC  bases.  LArge  cities  and  industrial  cen- 
ters, which  do  not  have  the  capacity  to 
strike  back,  wUl  be  secondary  targets.  If  a 
military  objective  attack  should  come  now 
to  an  unprepared  nation,  45  million  Amer- 
icans— a  fourth  of  the  population — would 
die.  Some  would  die  in  the  blast.  But  the 
greatest  danger  to  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber would  come  from  fallout,  the  deadly 
cloud  of  radioactive  dvutt  and  debris  which 
would  blow  across  the  land. 

Hundreds  of  miles  from  the  target,  peo- 
ple would  come  into  contact  with  destruc- 
tive fallout,  which  they  could  not  neces- 
sarily see,  touch,  or  smell.  They  could  get 
enough  on  their  skin  to  cause  burns  and 
sickness.  Fallout  might  also  contaminate 
their  food  and  water  and  damage  their 
vital  organs. 

But  if  Americans  took  precautions  against 
fallout  the  mortality  could  drop  sharply. 
About  5  million  people,  lees  than  3  percent 
of  the  population,  would  die.  This  In  it- 
self is  a  ghastly  niunber.  But  you  have  to 
look  at  it  coldly.  Unprepared,  there  Is  one 
chance  in  foiu-  that  you  and  your  family 
win  die.  Prepared,  you  and  your  family 
could  have  97  chances  out  of  100  to  survive. 

Basically,  fallout  protection  consists  of 
covering  your  body,  food,  and  water  so  the 
radioactive  particles  cannot  contaminate 
them.  If  you  have  sufficient  shielding  be- 
tween you  and  the  fallout  you  are  safe. 
You  should  be  prepared  to  take  cover  for  at 
least  2  weeks. 

Obviously,  this  wUl  not  always  be  easy  to 
do.  What  If  you  are  in  a  city  like  New  York? 
Though  some  notable  steps  have  been  Uken 
(above),  most  cities  are  far  behind  in  their 
preparations  for  fallout  protection.  People 
must  know  instantly  where  to  go.  But  yotir 
chances  of  surviving  fallout  in  a  big  city 
would  be  good.  If  you  are  in  a  large  apart- 
ment ho\ise  or  office  building  you  could 
either  go  to  the  basement  or  stay  in  an  in- 
ner corridor  on  one  of  the  middle  floors. 

A  subway  syttem  or  any  city  tunnels  offer 
an  excellent  shelter.  Wherever  you  live  or 
work,  you  ehould  try  to  keep  a  poruble  sup- 
ply of  water  ready.  You  can  live  for  several 
weeks  without  food,  but  not  without  water. 

It  is  likely  that  any  attack  will  come  at 
night  while  you  are  at  home  so  the  enemy 
will  have  daylight  to  prepare  for  the  retalia- 
tion, (When  It  U  midnight  in  New  York, 
it  i«  8  a.m.  in  Moscow.)  If  you  own  a  home, 
you  can  build  a  family  shelter  there.  Ho 
civilian  shelter  will  sUnd  up  against  a  direct 
or  nearby  blast.  And  the  97-percent  sur- 
vival flgure  is  the  optimtmi,  based  on  good 
protection  and  some  warning.  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  any  of  your  defenses — or  even 
the  Nation's  defenses — will   be  adequate  If 


the  enemy  attacks  all  out  with  complete  sur- 
prise. But  they  wUl  increase  your  odds. 
And  every  family  shelter  will  contribute  to 
the  Nation's  total  deterrent.  For  if  the 
United  States  is  so  well  prepared  that  it 
cannot  be  knocked  out,  the  enemy  may 
never  attack. 

Fallout  preparation  will  take  effort,  mon- 
ey— and  time.  On  these  pages.  Life  shows 
practical  ways  in  which  you  can  protect 
yourself  and  your  famUy  and  a  rundown  on 
what  to  do  in  an  attack.  If  you  want  a 
rudimentary  shelter,  you  can  dig  a  cave  in  a 
hillside  or  build  wooden  double  walls  in  your 
basement,  filling  them  with  earth.  But  good 
shelters  can  be  built  at  modest  expense.  The 
next  six  pages  give  detailed  plans  for  three 
types,  based  on  information  in  official  civU 
defense  publications. 

8IMPLK    BOOM     IN    BASKUXMT    BTTILT    WITH 
CONCKETX  BLOCKS 

One  of  the  simplest  and  least  expensive 
ways  to  build  a  shelter  is  to  wall  off  part 
of  the  cellar  with  concrete  blocks.  The 
drawing  above  (not  printed  in  the  Rscoaol 
shows  such  a  shelter  in  cutaway  form.  The 
plans  on  the  opposite  page  explain  how  it 
is  put  together.  First,  you  pick  a  comer 
where  there  are  no  windows,  mark  your 
dimensions  on  the  floor  and  put  down  a 
layer  of  wet  mortar  at  least  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick  to  hold  the  first  row  of 
cement  blocks.  Build  up  layers,  consult- 
ing a  how-to-do-it  book  or  manufacturer's 
pamphlet  on  best  way  to  apply  mortar.  Use 
a  level  diligently  to  keep  layers  straight  and 
even.  Leave  four  ventilation  holes  in  second 
layer.  Stop  when  you  are  within  16  Inches  of 
the  celling  to  leave  room  for  shelter  roof. 
BuUd  baffie  wall  (next  to  the  garbage  cans 
above)  to  the  same  height  as  other  walls. 
Baffle  will  stop  most  radiation,  which  be- 
haves like  light  and  does  not  go  around  cor- 
ners, from  entering  the  shelter  door. 

Place  three  upright  4-  by  4-lnch  poets 
against  one  basement  wall  (wall  at  left  in 
drawing,  above  [  not  printed  in  the  Rscobo  ) ) . 
Nail  a  4-  by  ^Inch  beam  across  the  top 
of  them.  When  mortar  is  dry  lay  the 
ceUing  Joists  on  edge  with  13  Vi  inches  be- 
tween their  centers  and  with  one  end  of 
each  joist  resting  on  the  beam  and  the  other 
end  resting  on  the  block  wall,  4  inches  from 
the  outer  edge.  On  remaining  4  inches,  put 
bloclu  laid  on  edge  to  form  top  layer  of  walls. 

Nail  the  first  planks  of  1-lnch  sheathing 
across  the  beams.  Stack  two  layers  of  con- 
crete blocks,  unmortared,  on  top  of  sheath- 
ing. Move  forward  a  foot  or  two  at  a  time, 
adding  sheathing  and  blocks  imtU  the  roof 
is  completed. 

The  materials  for  this  shelter  should  cost 
no  more  than  $200.  It  offers  no  protection 
against  blast,  but  it  would  reduce  radlaUon 
to  at  least  one  one-hundredth  of  what  it  is 
outside.  The  shelter  requires  no  air  blower, 
since  the  family  would  breathe  air  circulat- 
ing through  a  fairly  well  protected  base- 
ment. In  periods  of  safety,  which  would  be 
announced  over  the  radio,  the  family  could 
dash  out  of  the  shelter  for  extra  water  cans 
(next  to  ping-pong  Ubie  above)  or  to  use 
the  palls  ouUide.  The  large  one  is  for  gar- 
bage, which  should  be  wrapped  in  thick  pa- 
per. The  smaller  pail  is  for  human  waste, 
which  should  be  deposited  In  cane  or  plastic 
bags  and  sprinkled  with  disinfecUnu  and 
deodoranu  untU  It  can  be  buried,  A  camp- 
ing toilet  can  be  bought  for  M.9S. 

One  word  of  warning;  If  a  nuclear  war- 
head should  bit  within  10  to  li  miles  of 
you,  the  bouse  might  catch  on  fire  or  be 
blown  down  around  you.  For  this  reason 
•ome  people  prefer  to  place  their  shelter 
outside,  ae  far  from  the  house  as  poestble. 
Aside  from  that  possibility,  the  shelter  above 
is  a  good  one.  The  materials  lUted  at  right 
are  measured  for  thU  shelter.  Any  change 
in  dimensions  will  require  some  new  meas- 
urements. 
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BIO    nPS    Df    TBI    BACKTABS    UNDEX    3    FEIT    OF 
KABTH 

If  you  have  no  basement — or  decide  not 
to  use  it — you  can  dig  in  outside  and  con- 
struct a  reinforced  concrete  bunker  In  the 
ground,  then  cover  it  up  with  earth.  But 
reinforced  concrete  requires  the  services  of 
a  contractor  since  it  must  be  mixed,  poured 
and  cured  with  precision  to  make  it  safe.  An 
easier  and  less  expensive  backyard  shelter 
is  shown  here.  It  consists  of  a  section  of 
galvanlaed  corrugated  steel  which  almost 
any  steel  distributcx'  can  provide  becaxise  it 
is  of  a  standard  type  and  size  used  in  road 
underpasses.  The  pieces  for  the  hatchway 
would  have  to  be  cut  to  order.  The  shelter 
should  be  closed  in  at  both  ends  with  steel 
bulkheads  and  fitted  with  the  entrance 
before  being  buried.  A  wall  of  cement  blocks 
Jutting  more  than  halfway  across  the  width 
of  the  shelter  serves  as  a  shield  against  any 
radiation  which  might  get  In  through  the 
entrance  hatch. 

Although  you  can  do  much  of  the  work 
on  this  shelter  yourself,  you  wUl  probably 
want  to  hire  a  contractor  to  dig  out  the  hole 
in  your  yard  with  a  bulldozer  and  to  cover 
up  the  shelter  when  you  are  ready.  You  will 
also  nerd  the  services  of  a  welder  to  seal  up 
the  ends  and  help  construct  the  entrance. 
Materials  for  this  shelter  cost  approximately 
$700.  The  fees  for  the  welder  and  the  bull- 
dozer might  run  to  another  $150.  The  com- 
pleted shelter  would  reduce  radiation  to  less 
than  one  one-thousandth  of  what  it  was  out- 
side. And  it  would  even  give  fairly  good 
protection  against  nuclear  blasts  several 
miles  away. 

You  can  bury  a  fallout  shelter  like  this 
as  deep  as  you  want — completely  under- 
ground, or  only  part  way  as  shown  here.  A 
high  water  level  or  the  presence  of  rocks 
on  your  property  might  prevent  you  from 
digging  deep.  You  should  pile  at  least  3  feet 
of  earth  on  the  shelter  which  will  act  as 
a  shield  and  absorb  radiation.  The  shelter 
should  be  watertight  to  keep  out  seepage 
from  any  ralnfaU  which  might  have  become 
contaminated  by  fallout.  One  way  to  do 
this  is  to  bury  a  thick  sheet  of  polyethylene 
plastic  over  the  shelter  to  drain  away  seep- 
age. Then  place  earth  over  and  around  the 
shelter,  tamping  it  well.  Plant  the  top  with 
sod  to  keep  it  from  washing  away  in  a  heavy 
rain  and  exposing  the  shelter  to  radiation. 

As  in  any  outdoor  shelter,  you  must  t>e 
more  self-sufficient  than  you  would  be  in  a 
basement.  You  must  provide  your  own  fresh 
air  and  take  pains  to  aee  that  it  is  not  con- 
taminated. The  best  way  is  to  install  an 
air  Intake  pipe  at  one  end  of  the  shelter 
and  an  exhaust  pipe  at  the  other.  A  hand- 
powered  blower — the  electricity  might  go 
out — is  attached  to  the  intake  pipe  to  pull 
air  In.  Vents  on  top  of  both  pipes  should 
be  topped  by  screen  to  filter  fallout.  Both 
pipes  should  have  at  least  one  elbow  bend 
in  them  to  keep  out  radiation. 

The  hatch,  which  the  man  above  is  clos- 
ing, should  be  sealed  as  soon  as  everyone 
is  inside  to  keep  the  pure  air  In  and  the  con- 
taminated air  out.  Tha  entire  family  can 
take  turns  working  th«  blower.  A  family  of 
six  sealed  up  inside  a  shelter  will  need  a 
minimum  of  18  cubic  feet  per  minute.  With 
an  average  blower  capable  of  providing  60 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  they  need  turn  the 
crank  only  a  few  mitnites  at  a  time  every 
hour  or  ao.  Motor-run  blowers  are  avail- 
able, but  your  power  may  go  out. 

A    OODBLB-WALLXO    BUMKBB    FOX   BArWTT 
ASOVXOftOVffS 

In  rocky  or  watery  areas  where  you  cannot 
dig  down  far  enough  to  sink  a  metal  shelter, 
the  shelter  shown  here  provides  a  good  solu- 
tion. It  is  put  together  from  double  walls 
of  concrete  blocks  built  on  a  footing  of  re- 


inforced concrete.  The  gap  between  the 
walls  is  filled  with  well-tamped  earth  or 
gravel.  The  roof  supports  a  28-lnch  pile  of 
bank-run  gravel  which  should  be  packed 
down  tight  and  can  be  topped  off  with  a 
layer  of  grass.  Sheets  of  roofing  fejt,  set  in 
tar,  line  the  top  and  walls  of  the  roof,  turn- 
ing it  into  a  pan  which  will  catch  water  and 
drain  it  off  at  the  corners  through  small 
pipes. 

Here  again  a  baffie  wall  forms  a  corridor 
between  the  outer  entrance  of  the  shelter 
and  the  safe  inner  sanctum.  The  outside 
corridor  is  stocked  with  some  of  the  family's 
needs — closed  cans  of  drinking  water,  emer- 
gency tools  and  tightly  sealed  palls  for  gar- 
bage and  human  waste.  Extra  concrete 
blocks  should  be  stacked  up  In  the  corridor 
to  help  block  the  outside  door  against  radia- 
tion. A  blower  mounted  near  the  commis- 
sary shelves  sucks  in  fresh  air,  and  a  plp>e 
Jutting  up  at  the  far  right  serves  as  an 
outlet. 

Except  for  the  concrete  floor,  the  shelter 
could  be  built  by  any  enterprising  do-it- 
yourself  family.  The  blocks  can  be  hollow  to 
save  effort  In  laying  them.  But  the  cores 
should  be  filled  with  mortar,  sand,  or  plain 
dirt  to  add  to  the  shielding.  There  are  a 
few  other  tricks  to  know.  The  blocks 
should  be  laid  two  or  three  layers  at  a  time 
to  make  it  easier  for  you  to  tamp  down  the 
earth  which  fills  them.  Steel  ties  should  be 
placed  between  the  two  walls  at  regular 
Intervals  while  the  mortar  is  still  soft  to 
hold  them  together.  Take  care  when  tamp- 
ing the  earth  or  gravel  that  you  do  not  crack 
the  mortar.  You  should  tamp  the  fill  down 
about  4  Inches  at  a  time.  If  you  use 
gravel  fill,  tamp  it  down  in  8-inch  layers. 
In  cold  climates,  where  fill  might  freeze  and 
crack  walls,  make  entire  wall  from  bloclcs. 

The  materials  needed  for  this  shelter, 
which  provides  almost  complete  protection 
against  fallout,  run  to  about  $700.  Con- 
tractor's fees  would  run  the  cost  higher  if 
you  decide  not  to  build  it  yourself.  One  con- 
tractor in  Florida,  for  example,  is  building  a 
similar  model,  complete  with  bunks,  shelves, 
a  blower  and  a  chemical  toilet  for  a  total  of 
$2,195. 

A   $700   PBEFABBICATED  JOB  TO  PUT  XTP  tS  4 
HOUBS 

U.S.  manufacturers  are  hitting  the  market 
with  all  kinds  of  survival  gadgets,  including 
prefabricated  shelters.  Some  are  ill-con- 
ceived models  which  might  be  both  unsafe 
and  uncomfortable.  There  Is  one  good  check 
on  fiy-by-nlght  shelter  engineers:  you  can 
get  an  FHA-lnsured  loan  for  your  fallout 
shelter — with  no  downpayment — provided 
it  meets  civil  defense  specifications.  One 
shelter  which  does  Is  shown  above  and  to  the 
right  I  not  printed  In  the  Recokd).  Designed 
for  the  basement.  It  consists  of  73  pre- 
fabricated steel  sections  which  can  be  de- 
livered to  your  home  for  under  $700.  The 
Kelsey-Hayes  Co.  of  Detroit  which  thought 
it  up  is  now  turning  out  6.000  copies  of  it 
per  month,  and  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  will 
make  it  available  in  some  stores  this  fall. 

Choosing  a  shelter  and  putting  it  up  is 
only  part  of  your  problem.  Next  comes  the 
question  of  what  to  put  in  it.  A  variety  of 
equipment  is  on  tlie  marltet.  A  plastic  suit 
to  protect  your  skin  and  clothing  from  radio- 
active dtiet  sells  for  831-08.  But  you  do 
not  have  to  buy  any  of  them.  All  you 
really  need  1«  a  3-week  stock  of  covered, 
nonperiehable  food*— canned  goods  are 
beet — and  a  supply  of  water.  The  water  must 
be  covered  to  keep  it  safe.  It  would  form 
Algae  if  etored  in  bottlee,  but  you  could  tap 
the  hot -water  heater  if  you  ran  out.  And 
you  can  buy  water  in  cane,  too. 

FAMUT  XM  THK  aKSLTXX,  BHVO,  SQtnrm),   AND 
WELL  OBGANIZXD 

Inside  the  Kelsey-Hayes  shelter  which  he 
and  bis  son  have  put  together.  Art  Carlson 


and  his  family  demonstrate  how  a  family 
might  divide  the  responsibility  for  making 
it  safe  and  livable.  Here  Carlson  shows  a 
table  fuU  of  equipment  which  he  would 
care  for.  It  Includes  emergency  tools  like 
shovel  and  pick  for  digging  out  through 
debris,  a  fire  extinguisher,  first  aid  Idt  and 
bottled  gas  stove  for  oooklixg.  Mrs.  Carlson 
sits  next  to  the  larder  of  canned  foods  and 
the  supply  of  water  which  she  will  keep 
fresh  by  frequent  changes.  Daughter  Char- 
lene  Is  In  charge  of  bedding  for  the  folding 
cots  and  foldup  bunks.  Son  Claude  looks 
after  the  candles,  fiashlights,  transistor  ra- 
dio and  a  fresh  supply  of  batteries.  Daugh- 
ter Judy  is  the  shelter  librarian  with  a  stock 
of  books  and  games  to  help  pass  the  time. 
The  shelves  also  contain  paper  napkins, 
cups  and  plates,  toilet  tissue,  cooking  uten- 
sils, and  changes  of  clothing  for  everyone. 
The  Inside  walls  of  the  shelter  are  painted 
bright  colors  to  add  a  note  of  cheerfulness 
and  Increase  Ulumlnation. 

BTJNDOWN    OF    THINGS    TO    BEMZMBEB    IN    CASK 
ATTACK     SHOTTLJ)     COICK 

The  standard  civil  defense  signal  for  an 
alert  is  a  steady  3-  to  S-minute  blast  of  a 
siren  or  whistle.  The  warning  to  take  cover 
is  a  3-mlnute  period  of  short  blasts  or  a 
walling  siren.  If  an  attack  should  come, 
however,  the  first  warning  you  may  get  could 
be  the  flash  Itself.  Your  first  move  should 
be  to  close  your  eyes  and  bury  your  head 
In  your  arms  or  clothing  to  block  out  the 
light.  The  fiash  may  last  for  several 
seconds,  so  keep  covered  until  it  begins  to 
dim. 

The  Shockwave  will  come  next.  Take  cover 
so  you  win  not  be  knocked  down.  If  you 
are  In  a  car,  roU  down  windows  to  avoid 
fljrlng  glass  and  Ue  on  the  floor.  Try  to 
count  the  seconds  between  the  flash  and 
Shockwave.  This  will  help  you  estimate  how 
far  away  the  bomb  has  hit  and  how  long 
you  have  to  find  better  cover  before  the  fall- 
out can  reach  you.  To  get  the  distance  of 
the  blast  in  miles  count  the  seconds  and 
divide  them  by  five.  The  fallout  would 
travel  at  a  minimum  speed  of  a  mile  in  3 
minutes. 

Wherever  you  are,  try  to  reach  a  radio — 
preferably  a  battery  radio  since  the  elec- 
tricity may  be  out — and  tvme  It  to  640  or 
1240  on  your  dial,  which  are  the  conelrad 
frequencies  for  emergency  instructions.  If 
you  have  a  shelter,  go  to  it  immediately. 
If  there  seems  to  be  time,  you  should  turn 
off  all  electrical  appliances  so  they  will  not 
start  a  fire  If  subsequent  blasts  damage  yovu- 
home.  Close  windows  and  doors.  Shut  off 
your  furnace  or  heaters  and  gasllnes.  Close 
your  chimney  dampers  to  keep  out  dust. 
Turn  off  the  Inlet  valve  to  your  water 
heater  so  that  the  water  supply  will  be  cut 
off  before  It  becomes  contaminated.  PHI 
available  tubs  and  utensils  with  water. 
Water  from  underground  reservoirs  and  deep 
wells  will  be  safe,  uncontaminated  by  fall- 
out. Remember  that  water  will  probably 
be  needed  not  just  for  drinking  but  for  wash- 
ing off  fallout  dust. 

Rogers  Cannell.  civil  defense  expert  at 
CUnford  Research  Institute,  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  having  you  and  your  family 
ready  with  a  rehearsed  plan  for  survival  »o 
that  each  member  knows  exactly  what  to  do. 
Unleee  advised  to  do  so  you  ibould  not  try 
to  evacuate,  for  you  may  only  move  from  a 
relatively  safe  area  to  one  where  fallout  la 
greater.  Tour  children  should  remain  at 
eehool — unleee  they  are  advised  to  the  con- 
trary— and  comply  with  the  school  siwlval 
plan  rather  than  risk  expoeure  by  heading 
for  home. 

If  you  have  no  shelter  and  there  is  an  hour 
or  so  left  before  the  fallout  is  due  to  reach 
your  area,  you  can  block  up  the  windows 
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of  your  basement  with  1  foot  of  earth., 
and  take  shelter  there  under  tables  on  which 
you  have  piled  books  and  magazines  for 
extra  shielding.  You  should  also  get  to- 
gether a  supply  of  food  and  water  and  take  It 
to  the  basement  with  you. 

If  you  think  you  hare  been  contaminated 
by  fallout,  remove  all  your  clothing  as  soon 
as  possible  and  wash  off  yovir  skin  and 
especially  your  hair.  You  may  eat  canned 
or  packaged  food  (after  washing  off  the  con- 
tainer) and  even  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
provided  you  peel  them  first.  The  best  first 
aid  for  radiation  sickness — whose  symptoms 
are  nausea,  fatigue  and  fever — Is  to  take 
hot  tea  or  a  solution  of  baking  soda  to  com- 
bat the  nausea  and  aspirin  for  the  fever. 
You  can  recover  from  a  mild  case  of  radia- 
tion sickness  Just  as  you  recover  from  a  cold. 
It  Is  not  contagious. 

Radiation  loses  Its  deadllness  rapidly.  It 
is  only  one-tenth  of  Its  original  strength  7 
hours  after  an  atttxk.  After  several  days 
you  may  be  able  to  leave  your  shelter  to 
pick  up  extra  suppUes  of  food  and  water.  In 
any  event,  before  your  family  leaves  the 
shelter  you  should  wait  for  official  Instruc- 
tions over  the  two  conelrad  frequencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  we  all  noted 
that  the  President  stated  In  hla  letter: 

Nuclear  weapons  and  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  war  are  facta  of  life  we  cannot  ig- 
nore today. 

However,  from  all  appearances,  the 
President  cannot  convey  the  real  im- 
port of  his  words  to  even  his  own  official 
family.  To  point  this  up  I  wish  to  insert 
at  this  point  an  article  from  the  Septem- 
ber 16  issue  of  the  Washington  Star. 
However,  since  the  President  is  spending 
about  as  much  time  at  Cape  Cod  and 
Olenora  as  he  Is  at  the  White  House, 
I  feel  the  article  might  have  made  men- 
tion of  these  locations.  The  article 
follows: 
Top  OmciALS  Apathitic  to  Homs  Shsltkrs 

President  Kennedy  is  spxirring  Americans 
on  to  build  h<xne  fallout  shelters  to  cut  the 
Nation's  losses  in  case  of  nuclear  war — but 
to  his  official  family  the  idea  seems  to  be  a 
yawn. 

Of  14  high  officials  who  sit  with  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy on  the  National  Security  Council  or  in 
the  Cabinet,  not  a  single  one  has  yet  built  a 
home  shelter. 

Postmaster  General  Day,  however,  has 
picked  out  what  looks  like  a  pretty  safe  cor- 
ner in  his  basement  and  is  stocking  it  with 
canned  goods  and  other  survival  items. 

A  few  others  are  arranging  for  shelters,  or 
thinking  about  it  in  a  nonurgent  way,  but 
in  most  cases  the  reaction  appears  to  be- 
"Who,  me?" 

The  high  officials  who  are  minus  shelters 
aren't  explaining,  for  the  most  part,  but 
among  the  lower  echelons  an  air  of  Jaiuity 
fatalism  is  widespread.  One  subordinate  of- 
ficial said: 

"If  the  big  bangs  begin,  Washington  will 
be  a  prime  target.  I  live  In  Georgetown,  close 
to  the  center  of  things.  I'd  be  vaporized, 
shelter  or  no  shelter,  so  why  bother?" 

This  attitude  isn't  universal  by  any  means, 
and  quite  a  few  shelters  have  been  built  in 
the  Capital,  though  not  by  the  real  bigwigs. 

Here's  a  rundown  on  the  top-rankers: 

President  Kennedy:  The  White  House  has 
an  elaborate  bomb  shelter  built  during  the 
war.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  several  secret  shel- 
ters to  go  to  within  a  2-hour  auto  drive  or 
20-mlnute  helicopter  trip  from  Washington. 

Vice  President  Johnson:  He  recently 
bought  a  French  chateau-type  home  in 
Spring  Valley,  but  Is  living  in  a  hotel  while 
the  house  la  revamped.  The  revamping  does 
not  Include  a  fallout  shelter,  aids  said. 


Secretary  of  State  Rusk :  He  and  Mrs.  Rusk 
have  been  talking  over  the  shelter  Idea  but 
are  undecided  yet. 

Secretary  of  Defense  IfcNamara:  He's  ar- 
ranging to  have  a  shelter  Installed  in  the  big 
house  he  rents  on  Kalorama  Circle.  He 
really  has  to  have  a  shelter  to  set  an  example, 
if  for  no  other  reason.  Mr.  Kennedy  recently 
gave  him  command  of  the  nationwide  shel- 
ter program. 

Frank  B.  Bills,  Civil  Defense  Director:  He 
rents  a  house,  and  is  trying  to  get  a  shelter 
designed  that  can  be  readily  moved  If  the 
next  tenant  doesn't  want  it. 

McGeorge  Bundy,  Presidential  Assistant 
for  NaUonal  Security  Affairs:  No  shelter, 
aids  said. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon:  No  shel- 
ter. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy:  No  shelter. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman:  No 
shelter. 

Secretary  of  Conunerce  Hodges:  He's  an 
apartment  dweller  and  cant  have  a  shelter 
of  his  own. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg:  Has  two 
homes,  in  Washington  and  Chicago.  Doesn't 
contemplate  a  shelter. 

Secretary  of  Welfare  Rlblcoff:  He  renU  In 
Georgetown  and  feels  he  cannot  do  anything 
about  a  shelter. 

One  high  official  who  is  really  shelter 
conscious  is  Roswell  L.  Gllpatric.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  has  two.  one  at  his 
Long  Island  home  and  one  at  his  house  at 
GrazLsonvllle  on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  even  more  inter- 
esting is  that  a  previous  article  in  the 
Augmt  8  issue  of  the  Washington  Star 
pointed  up  that  only  one  of  seven  Civil 
Defense  chiefs  in  the  area  has  a  shelter. 
Indeed,  the  gross  lack  of  regard  by  the 
very  people  espousing  these  civil  defense 
programs  is  shameful.  How  can  they 
expect  the  American  public  to  take  these 
programs  seriously? 

This  is  most  unfortunate  because  I 
feel  that  our  chances  of  avoiding  a  nu- 
clear war  may  liinge  largely  on  how  well 
we  prepare  to  survive  an  H-bomb  at- 
tack. An  enemy  who  knows  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  American  population 
would  Live  through  a  nuclear  bombing 
might  be  less  inclined  to  unleash  these 
weapons  of  horrible  destruction.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller,  noted  atomic  scientist,  who 
has  made  extensive  studies  of  the  prob- 
lem recently  indicated  that  one  third  of 
our  people  would  not  be  in  danger  be- 
cause they  do  not  live  near  targets  and  a 
great  majority  of  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  could  be  saved  by  proper  defense 
preparations.  Following  is  the  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Teller  as  reported  in  the 
September  13  issue  of  the  Washington 
Star: 

NvcLEAs     Wa«     and     SxmvivAL — Act     Now, 

TKI.I.CT    Sats,    To    PaoncT   Populatiok 

(By  Alton  Blakeslee) 

New  York,  September  13.— The  date  is 
some  dreadful  tomorrow. 

The  holocaust  bf  nuclear  war  suddenly 
sweeps  the  United  States. 

But  90  percent  of  Americans  could  actually 
siu-vive,  declares  Dr.  Edward  TeUer  of 
H-bomb    fame. 

And  in  3  to  4  years,  they  could  rebuild 
desolated  industries,  eltles,  schools,  homes. 
Democratic  institutions  would  function 
again. 

Lingering  radiation  would  be  a  problem, 
but  not  Insuperable,  he  says.  The  human 
race  would  not  perish.  Nor  would  future 
generations  be  destined  to  be  bom  as  mis- 
shapen monsters. 


Dr.  Teller  Is  convinced  this  country  and 
other  nations  could  survive  despite  the 
"doomsday"  fear  which  gripe  and  paralyses 
millions  of  people  in  the  face  of  nuclear  war. 

Indeed,  ha  regards  this  attitude  and  lack 
oi  defense  as  a  temptation  for  a  well- 
prepared  nation  to  launch  thermonuclear 
war. 

And  it  Is  an  invitation  to  panic  and  whole- 
sale needless  Ion  of  lUe  if  bombs  ever  fall, 
says  the  famous  physicUt  of  the  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
California. 

BTTRVITAl.    BTKPS 

Three  steps  could  create  the  defense  for 
insurance  against  war.  or  for  national  sur- 
vival if  it  comes.  Dr.  Teller  said  in  an  inter- 
view challenging  many  general  conceptions: 

1.  Building  shelters  against  fallout  and 
against  the  bfost  and  fire  from  nuclear 
bombs. 

a.  Stockpiling  surplus  food,  machinery, 
machine  tools,  generators,  building  mate- 
rials— the  essentials  to  generate  power,  start 
factories,  build  more  machine*,  transport 
people  and  goods,  and  assure  conununlca- 
tlons. 

3.  Planning  organized  effort*  to  carry 
people  through  the  terrible  early  days,  and 
the  hard,  demanding,  cooperative  labor  to 
rebuild  modern  civilization. 

It  would  cost  billions  of  dollars,  perhaps 
an  average  of  H  billion  for  some  years,  Dr. 
Teller  says. 

"A  first  step  could  be  simply  to  distribute 
our  surplus  foods  to  strategic  places 
throughout  the  country.  This  could  be 
done  in  half  a  year." 

"I  believe  the  Rtisslans  will  be  more  likely 
to  attack  if  we  are  not  prepared,"  he  as- 
serted. 

"It  is  quite  clear  the  Russians  are  doing 
more  than  we  are  in  creating  a  defense.  I 
have  heard  they  have  good  shelters  for  at 
least  a  fraction  of  their  population.  They 
are  not  in  fine  shape,  but  they  are  ahead  of 
us. 

"With  a  system  of  defense,  and  organiza- 
tion, we  could  win  a  war.  By  showing  we 
are  prepared,  we  could  avoid  it."  saya  the 
Hungarian-born  scientist. 

Dr.  Teller  warns  the  time  is  short. 

Soviet  resumption  of  nuclear  testing  is 
frightening,  he  says.  For  it  could  mean 
the  Soviets  have  been  testing  new  weapons 
secretly  underground  in  the  past  3  or  3  years, 
and  have  decided  to  make  open  tests  simply 
to  answer  some  final  questions. 

The  Soviets  knew  open  testing  would 
force  or  irritate  the  United  States  Into  more 
testing,  and  arouse  adverse  opinion. 

But  an  edge  won  through  secret  testing 
could  mean  "they  are  so  far  ahead  in  weap- 
onry they  don't  care  what  we  do." 

Dr.  Teller  says  "if  we  don't  prepare.  100 
million  Americans  could  die  in  the  first  days 
of  an  all-out  nuclear  war.  Thirty  to  forty 
million  more  could  die  from  starvation  and 
disease.  The  United  States  would  cease  to 
exist. 

"But  I  firmly  believe  90  percent  of  our 
population  could  be  saved." 

Nuclear  war  "would  be  one  of  the  most 
horrible  things  imaginable,  and  everything 
should  be  done  to  prevent  it."  Dr.  Teller 
■ays. 

WOT  «NB  OF  KVEMTTHUfO 

But.  he  says  he  is  dismayed  by  "thoee 
who  say  that  a  nuclear  war  necessarily 
means  the  end  of  everything."  adding: 

"The  fear  of  radiation  is  much  greater 
than  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  not  true  that 
radiation,  even  from  an  aU-out  war.  would 
destroy  all  forms  of  life. 

"And  it  is  simply  not  true  that  if  war 
came,  everything  is  hopeleM. 

"We  can  prepare. 

"One-third  of  our  people  would  not  even 
be  in  danger,  because  they  don't  live  near 
targets  the  bombs  hit. 
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"One-third  could  be  protected  well  enough 
by  fallout  shelters. 

"One-third  would  be  in  trouble,  but  they 
could  have  a  70-percent  chance  of  survival, 
if  given  decent  shelters." 

Brig.  Oen.  William  Barrett,  retired, 
civil  defense  consultant,  of  Burlington, 
Vt.,  told  the  Associated  Press: 

Fallout  shelters  are  ratholes.  I'd  rather 
go  out  in  a  flash  thajt  be  burned  slowly  to 
a  crisp. 

Despite  such  ridiculous  statements. 
Dr.  Teller  is  convinced  that  a  majority 
of  the  free  world  can  survive.  I  for  one 
feel  that  Dr.  Teller  knows  a  great  more 
about  nuclear  war  than  does  Brigadier 
General  Barrett  and  Dr.  Teller  has 
summed  up  Barrett's  attitude  by  empha- 
sizing: 

The  fear  of  radiation  is  much  greater  than 
It  deserves  to  be.  It  U  not  true  that  radia- 
tion, even  from  an  aU-out  war,  would  de- 
stroy all  forms  of  lite.  And  it  is  simply 
not  true  that  if  war  came  everything  is  hope- 
lees.     We  can  prepare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  we  remove  stupidity 
and  inefficiency  from  the  civil  defense 
program,  the  American  public  will  re- 
main completely  confused.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean  is  the  following 
letter  from  a  constituent : 

1 1       Pkokia,  III., 

I    September  8,  1961. 

Deae  Mk.  Michel:  We  are  trying  very  hard 
to  build  a  bomb  shelter  for  ourselves.  We 
are  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  do  be- 
cause of  some  recommendations  listed  in  the 
civil  defense  Government  pamphlets. 

About  e  weeks  ago.  Dr.  (her  husband | 
wrote  away  |and  enclosed  checks)  to  two 
different  companies  recommended  in  the 
Government  booklets.  One:  the  Olson 
Electric  Co.  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  our  lighting 
unit;  and  also  to  Buffalo  Forge,  Buffalo, 
N.Y..  for  our  ventilating  system. 

Now.  after  6  weeks,  the  Olson  Co.  says  we 
might  wait  2  months  or  longer  (and  it  will 
be  longer  for  our  lighting  unit).  And  Buf- 
falo Forge  says  they  will  ship  our  ventilat- 
ing system  as  soon  as  possible.  That  means 
nothing  to  me.  It  might  not  be  possible  for 
them  to  deliver  In  2  years. 

The  Olson  Co.  it  seenu  (from  the  sales 
representative  we  heard  this  a  week  ago)  has 
many  Government  orders  to  fill  as  does  Buf- 
falo Forge.  I  didn't  realize  this  was  only  a 
governmental  crisis.  Mid  not  an  individual 
one  as  well. 

The  Office  of  Civil  Defense  has  no  business 
In  recommending  companies  to  purchase 
from,  when  they  already  know  by  their  own 
ordering  that  it  will  be  months  before  an 
individual  order  will  be  filled.  I  would  ap- 
preciate any  recommendation  you  might 
give  in  order  to  keep  the  Russians  away  from 
my  door  or  maybe  once  again  we  are  being 
used  as  Government  "whipping  boys"  and 
there  really  isn't  any  emergency  at  all. 

Thank  you.  and. 
Sincerely, 


Frankly.  I  do  not  blame  this  lady  for 
being  disgusted.  If  civil  defense  leaders 
are  going  to  recommend  various  firms  to 
do  the  work  on  fallout  shelters,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  materials  be  furnished 
promptly  and  that  they  meet  specifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  call  upon 
the  administration  to  produce  less  talk 
and  more  action. 


WBZ   CELEBRATES  ITS  40TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY  OP  BROADCASTING 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  WBZ.  Bos- 
ton. Mass..  broadcasts  the  wonders  of 
radio  entertainment,  news,  and  special 
features  into  millions  of  homes  in  the 
Northeastern  States.  Forty  years  of 
service  have  earned  the  respect  and  af- 
fection of  such  a  large  audience  that 
WBZ  is  almost  like  another  member  of 
the  family. 

Westinghouse  has  always  been  one  of 
the  great  names  of  the  communications 
industry.  When  the  infant  called  ra- 
dio was  born,  Westinghouse  was  one  of 
the  first  to  realize  its  potentialities  for 
bringing  the  blessings  of  recreation,  in- 
formation, and  Inspiration  to  folks  at 
home.  On  September  19,  1921,  it  engi- 
neered a  remote  broadcast  from  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  That  was  the  beginning  of  radio 
station  WBZ.  Through  the  years  it  has 
constantly  improved  the  balance  and  the 
quality  of  its  programing,  and  has  nur- 
tured a  close  and  responsive  relationship 
with  its  listening  audience. 

It  was  H.  P.  Davis,  vice  president  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing Co..  who  inaugurated  the  era  of 
radio  broadcasting  which  is  described  as 
the  first  means  of  instantaneous  collec- 
tive communication. 

Westinghouse  oi>ened  the  world's  first 
commercial  radio  station.  KDKA,  Pitts- 
burgh, on  the  night  of  November  2,  1920, 
with  a  "public  service"  program.  As  it 
received  the  returns  of  the  Harding-Cox 
presidential  election  by  telephone  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Post,  it  broadcast  them 
to  the  "new  audience."  That  first-night 
audience  was  a  small  one,  composed  of 
officials  and  friends  sitting  in  their  re- 
spective homes,  as  they  tuned  in  the 
simple  receiving  sets  manufactured  by 
Westinghouse  and  adjusted  the  ear- 
phones that  were  clamiied  like  a  vise 
over  and  around  their  heads. 

After  that  successful  experiment, 
KDKA  went  on  a  regular  schedule, 
broadcasting  every  evening  from  8:30  to 
9:30. 

The  second  Westinghouse  station, 
WBZ,  Springfield,  Mass.,  opened  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1921;  followed  by  a  third, 
WJZ,  Newark.  N.J.,  on  October  1,  1921; 
and  a  fourth.  KYW.  Chicago.  111.,  on 
Armistice  Day.  1921. 

Westinghouse  pioneered  four  in  a  row. 

We.  in  New  England,  are  proud  of 
WBZ  for  its  leadership  in  developing 
this  democratic  means  of  communication 
that  gives  happiness,  consolation,  help- 
fulness, and  companionship  to  so  many 
persons. 

When  it  became  possible  to  send  mov- 
ing pictures  as  well  as  voice  and  sound 
over  the  airwaves  WBZ  leaped  at  the 
opportunity  to  provide  greater  service 
for  its  audience.  Earlier  this  summer, 
WBZ-Television  celebrated  its  13th  an- 


niversary. In  1948,  WBZ-TV's  first  pro- 
gram reached  5,000  TV  homes.  Today 
that  same  program  could  be  seen  by  1% 
million  TV  homes,  or  approximately  6'^ 
million  people. 

It  is  this  confident  faith  in  progress, 
and  the  generous  spirit  of  sharing  its 
fruits  with  an  ever-widening  circle  of 
human  beings  that  characterizes  the 
management  and  staff  of  WBZ.  And  it 
is  representative  of  the  alert  and  enter- 
prising spirit  of  New  England. 

On  the  40th  anniversary  of  WBZ- 
Radio,  we  offer  our  sincere  congratula- 
tions on  its  accomplishments,  and  best 
wishes  for  the  future. 


POLITICAL     PROPAGANDA 
DICTATORIAL  METHODS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  always  progressive  and  some- 
times out  even  beyond  the  new  frontier, 
the  Kennedy  political  machine  misses 
no  opportunity  to  propagandize  the 
press,  especially  that  section  of  which 
gave  favorable  support  during  the  cam- 
paign. 

Not  content  with  using  Federal  em- 
ployees on  the  Federal  payroll  to  build 
up  its  very  efficient,  well-greased  politi- 
cal machine  by  creating  new  jobs  and 
putting  in  them,  as  well  as  in  other 
p>ositions  where  Federal  employees  can 
be  displaced,  Kennedy  supF>orters,  the 
administration  never  fails  to  solicit  the 
supptort  of  a  sometimes  susceptible  press. 
The  Kennedy  mEu:hine  never  ceases  to 
be  progressive,  to  look  toward  the  fu- 
ture, always  strengthening  its  power  at 
the  public  expense. 

One  of  the  latest  incidents  is  told  by 
Willard  Edwards,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
who  seldom,  if  ever,  misses  an  oppor- 
timity  to  keep  mid  western  readers  ad- 
vised of  the  real  .political,  as  well  sis 
other  happenings,  in  Washington. 

Permit  me  to  read  the  latest  story  by 
Edwards: 

"Voice"  of  President  Ghosts  fcr  Reporters 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington. — Theodore  "Ted"  Sorensen. 
special  counsel  to  President  Kennedy,  was 
an  hour  late  but  30  newspapermen  awaiting 
his  arrival  in  a  private  Washington  home  last 
Thursday  night  did  not  complain. 

Drinks  were  plentiful,  and  the  conversa- 
tion spirited.  When  the  tall,  slightly  stooped 
flgtu-e  of  Sorensen  appeared,  he  was  hailed 
Jovially.  Peering  through  his  horn-rimmed 
glasses,  he  fiashed  a  boyish  grin,  then  got 
down  to  business. 

He  was  not  really  prepared,  the  President's 
closest  adviser  remarked,  but  he  did  happen 
to  have  with  him  some  information  of  value. 
He  dug  into  his  brief  case,  pulled  out  a  stack 
of  three-page  mimeographed  statements,  and 
distributed  them. 

manufactured   news 

"This  is  for  your  information  In  writing 
your  stories,"  Sorensen  warned.    "It  is  not  to 
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be  attributed  In  any  manner  whatever  to 
the  White  House  or  the  administration.  It 
la  to  be  used  by  you  as  your  own  without 
any  hint  as  to  its  source." 

The  statements.  It  developed,  claimed  that 
President  Kennedy  had  far  outperformed 
former  Presidents  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  In  their  Initial  en- 
counters with  Congress.  The  famous  "100 
days"  of  PJD.R.'s  first  year  in  1933  were  com- 
paratively unproductive  In  comparison  with 
Kennedys  dazzling  list  of  accomplishments. 

won't  swallow  thb  bttnk 

Many  of  those  present  accepted  this  asser- 
tion respectfully.  The  guests  had  been  care- 
fully selected.  Carefully  excluded  from  the 
briefing  were  representatives  of  such  news- 
papers as  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Loe 
Angeles  Times,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the 
Dallas  News,  and  others  presumably  resistant 
to   administration   propaganda. 

But  some  recalcitrance  developed.  One 
correspondent,  as  Sorensen  delivered  a  run- 
ning commentary  on  his  thesis,  kept  inter- 
rupting with  rude  questions. 

"Do  you  expect  us  to  swallow  this  bunk?" 
he  kept  demanding. 

Another  reporter,  representing  the  Wall 
Street  Joiirnal,  found  himself  suddenly  un- 
der attack  by  Sorensen.  He  was  accused  of 
writing  "the  worst  story"  of  the  year  In  a 
recitation  of  Kennedy's  relations  with  Con- 
gress which  carried  the  heading:  "On  Bal- 
ance,  the  New  Frontier  Is  Still  Far  Prom 
Opened." 

To  the  credit  of  a  number  of  newspaper- 
men present,  they  later  disclosed  reactions 
ranging  from  Irritation  to  disgust  at  what 
they  frankly  labeled  "a  brainwashing  ses- 
sion." It  Is  upon  their  accounts  that  an 
uninvited  reporter  bases  this  narrative. 

nUXTDULXNT    RXSEASCH 

So-called  background  briefings  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  press  are  not  uncommon  in 
Washington.  A  prominent  administration 
official  holds  an  off-the-record  session  with  a 
group  of  reporters  on  the  understanding  that 
he  will  not  be  quoted. 

The  candid  purpose  of  such  briefings  is  to 
spread  a  point  of  view  without  pinning  re- 
sponsibility upon  one  individual.  Newspaper 
•Stories  based  upon  such  interviews  carry 
such  terms  as,  "high  administration  officials 
think,"  or  "the  administration  is  known  to 
believe." 

The  Sorensen  briefing  advanced  the  propa- 
ganda technique  one  step  beyond  what  has 
hitherto  been  attempted.  Under  the  rules 
he  laid  down,  the  material  he  supplied  was 
to  be  presented  as  the  product  of  the  writer's 
own  research.  Its  White  House  source  was 
to  be  concealed. 

The  guests  at  this  latest  briefing  were 
Washington  correspondents  covering  Capitol 
Hill.  One  of  the  routine  duties  confronting 
them  in  the  near  future  is  the  writing  of  a 
survey  of  congressional  accomplishments 
diulng  the  1961  session  now  nearlng  ad- 
Joiu-nment. 

PICKO  HIS  BROAOCASTEBS 

In  such  siimmarles,  the  success  or  lack  of 
success  of  the  President  in  obtaining  ap- 
proval of  his  program  is  always  a  prominent 
feature. 

Sorensen  arranged  to  meet  the  newspaper- 
men after  some  reports  appeared  that  indi- 
cated President  Kennedy  liadn't  done  too 
well.  Sorensen  expressed  a  desire  to  counter- 
act these  misleading  dispatches,  privately, 
off  the  record,  and  under  conditions  guaran- 
teeing secrecy. 

A  local  newspaperman  offered  his  home  for 
the  meeting  and  agreed  to  select  the  guests. 
Associated  Press  and  United  Press  Interna- 
tional reporters  were  invited,  together  with 
about    as    correspondents    from    New    York 


City,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Denver,  the  South,  and  the  west  coast, 
with  the  exceptions  noted  above. 

Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  special  White  House 
assistant  and  congressional  liaison  man,  was 
present  to  lend  Sorensen  a  helping  hand, 
when  needed. 

■VKKT  ONX'S  A  MAJOB  BILL 

Here  is  what  Sorensen  urged  the  reporters 
to  write  in  summarizing  White  House 
achievements  of  the  congressional  session : 

President  Kennedy  recorded  33,  "major 
legislative  accomplishments"  in  the  1961  ses- 
sion. He  thus  proved  himself  three  times  as 
persuasive  as  President  Roosevelt,  who  got 
only  11  "major"  measures  from  Congress  in 
1933,  and  equally  superior  to  President  Elsen- 
hower, who  obtained  only  14  "major"  bills 
when  he  started  his  term  in  1953. 

This  claim  created  some  astonishment 
among  certain  listeners,  who  demanded  a 
list  of  the  33  accomplishments.  Sorensen 
solemnly  listed  creation  of  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Park  in  Kennedy's  home  State  of 
Massachusetts  as  a  major  accomplisiunent. 
noting  that  it  was  "the  first  major  addition 
to  the  national  park  system  for  14  years." 

HE  LISTS  ALL  OW  THXM 

Another  major  accomplishment  negoti- 
ated by  Kennedy,  Sorensen  said,  was  the 
passage  of  a  bill  limiting  American  tourist 
spending  abroad  to  $100  instead  of  the  tSOO 
previously  permitted.  Another  was  the  crea- 
tion of  an  International  Travel  Agency  to  at- 
tract foreign  tourists  to  this  country.  These 
were  powerful  measures  in  combating  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  and  a  gold  outflow, 
he  contended. 

To  pad  the  list  of  major  accomplishments. 
Sorensen  listed  the  Peace  Corps,  a  Juvenile 
delinquency  bill,  antlcrlme  bills,  and  a 
measxire  creating  73  new  Federal  Judges.  A 
2-year  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, the  only  fragment  left  of  a  big 
civil  rights  package,  was  listed  as  a  major 
feat. 
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Other  major  accomplishments  listed  by 
Sorensen  included  increased  funds  for  a 
project  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon,  legis- 
lation to  speed  up  saline  water  conversion, 
and  a  farm  bill  which  has  produced  the 
"best  farm  income  year  since  Korea." 

The  addition  of  $6  billion  to  the  military 
budget  and  authority  to  call  up  reservists 
to  active  duty  added  two  mcM-e  items  to  the 
list.  Even  a  bill  to  keep  the  national  debt 
celling  at  a  record  $298  billion  was  recorded 
as  a  major  accomplishment. 

Sorensen  also  listed  temporary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  increases,  the  depressed 
areas  bill,  social  security  amendments,  a 
housing  bill,  water  pollution  control,  a  hike 
in  the  minimum  wage,  and  community 
health  measures  to  get  bis  total. 

IT    IS    MAGNinCXNT 

The  Kennedy  record  was  magnificent, 
Sorensen  nsserted.  In  view  of  the  "mathe- 
matical situation"  in  Congress.  Any  talk 
about  the  preponderant  Democratic  major- 
ities In  Congress  (64  to  36  in  the  Senate 
and  260  to  174  in  the  House)  was  ridiculous. 

The  potential  Republican-southern  Demo- 
cratic strength  in  the  House  was  280.  he 
said,  and  the  same  coalition  could  m\ister 
57  votes  out  of  100  In  the  Senate. 

"We  presented  on  March  24  a  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1962  strictly  balanced  in  view 
of  the  previous  administration's  revenue 
estimates."  Sorensen  told  the  reporters. 
"The  deficit  is  now  estimated  to  be  $5  billion 
because  of  an  Increase  in  defense  spending 
and  a  decrease  in  revenue  because  of  the 
1960  recession." 
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"In  short,"  Sorensen  wound  up,  "the  ef- 
fects   of   the    new    challenges    In    national 


security  and  space,  and  the  effects  of  the 
recession  more  than  account  for  the  entire 
deficit — without  them,  all  the  increases  In 
agriculture,  unemployment,  and  other  do- 
mestic programs  would  have  not  caused  a 
deficit. 

"This  deficit  does  not  compare  unfavorably 
with  the  Elsenhower  administration,  which 
Incurred  the  largest  peacetime  deficit  In 
history,  $12.4  billion  in  1969,  and  spent 
$182  billion  more  than  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration did." 

The  reporters  were  told  that  they  could 
use  these  statements  as  their  own  and  again 
warned  not  to  attribute  them  to  White 
House  sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wonderroent  is  how 
can  the  supposedly  astute  Republicans 
directing  the  political  activities  of  the 
party  discover  they  are  being  taken  for 
a  ride  while,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep- 
ing on,  at  cocktail  parties  at  their  top 
strategy  conferences? 


THE  PEACE  CORPS  AND  THE 

DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  there  have  been  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion before  the  87  th  Congress  thus  far 
that  have  captured  the  imagination,  the 
enthusiasm — the  hopes  of  the  people  of 
my  district — and,  I  suspect — the  people 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  they  have  been 
the  Peace  Corps  bill  and  the  bill  which 
was  today  before  the  House  to  establish 
a  Disarmament  Agency. 

Whatever  may  be  our  own  preoccupa- 
tion— with  the  problems  that  loom  large 
before  our  own  committees,  or  have  a 
major  impact  in  our  own  districts,  the 
people  of  the  Nation  have  fastened  their 
attention  on  more  fundamental  ques- 
tions. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  Indicates  that 
over  60  percent  of  the  people  of  this 
country  do  not  expect  to  survive  a  ther- 
monuclear war.  I  think  it  Is  safe  to 
say  that  never  before  in  our  history  have 
we  faced  a  situation  so  grim  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  courageous — and  tradition- 
ally optimistic — people  of  this  great 
country  expected  to  die  in  a  war  which 
could  be  only  a  matter  of  months  away. 
A  people  wise  enough  and  courageous 
enough  to  face  up  to  this  awful  reality 
without  giving  way  to  panic  is  a  people 
we  are  fortunate  to  represent — and 
whose  views  deserve  the  most  careful 
consideration. 

In  my  own  home  city  of  Portland. 
Oreg.,  recently,  Mrs.  Carol  Umer  wrote 
a  letter,  out  of  which  grew  a  spontaneous 
meeting  of  more  than  100  women.  Prom 
that  meeting,  which  had  no  partisan  or 
pressure  group  backing,  there  went  a 
telegram  to  the  President,  and  a  re- 
afllrmation  of  doing  whatever  could  be 
done  to  avoid  what  Mrs.  Umer  calls  so 
rightly  "a  fool's  finale"— in  a  hydrogen 
war.    The  letter,  which  appeared  In  the 
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Portland  Reporter  pn  August  29,  reads 
as  follows:  || 

DxAB  SrruoTjB  Fbeidem  :  I  am  Interested  in 
your  column  (Reporter,  Aug.  23)  that  mourns 
the  failure  of  the  general  public  to  become 
properly  excited  about  the  Berlin  crisis,  or 
to  show  the  iron  determination  to  back  the 
decision  of  the  Allied  Governments  to  ride 
this  one  through,  even  if  it  means  a  final 
showdown. 

But  you  must  know  the  answers  yoiirself. 

What  is  there  for  us  to  do  but  go  about 
our  little  lives?  The  final  answers  now 
seem  more  than  ever  out  of  our  hands. 

To  us,  the  simple  people  involved  in  sim- 
ple tasks,  the  Berlin  crisis  has  a  ring  of  the 
unreal.  I  bake  my  bread,  tend  my  garden, 
bathe  my  child,  kias  my  husband — and  I 
know  that  in  Moscow  and  London  and  New 
Delhi,  despite  the  differences  in  culture, 
wealth  and  political  government,  I  would 
find  women  in  other  parts  of  the  world  like 
myself. 

There  would  be  women  with  a  tenacious 
love  of  life  through  pain,  suffering  and  pov- 
erty; women  who  find  strength  and  ful- 
fillment in  the  close  circle  of  their  hiisband's 
arms;  who  swell  with  love  as  they  watch 
their  chUdren.  their  own  greatest  gifts  to 
the  world. 

How  can  I  face  with  iron  determination 
the  destruction  of  a  hundred  thousand,  or 
a  million,  of  these  <women  and  their  chil- 
dren and  their  mates  in  Moscow.  Berlin  or 
New  York?  What  is  there  so  tremendous  at 
stake  in  the  Berlin  crisis  (or  the  Congo  crisis, 
the  Suez  crisis,  the  Cuban,  Formosa  or  Hun- 
garian crises)  that  It  Is  worth  the  death  of 
these,  and  of  the  <;^ties  and  the  cultures 
they  have  built?         I 

It  Is  not  that  I,  on4  of  the  general  public, 
am  apathetic.  I  think  of  these  things — even 
as  I  go  about  my  daUy  tasks  with  the  same 
singing  and  laughter  as  always. 

I  watch  my  small  son  at  play — sturdy, 
bright,  and  filled  with  promise.  I  think 
how  we  have  raised  him  In  love  and  gentle- 
ness, protected  him  from  accident  and  dis- 
ease, prayed  that  he  might  grow  Into  a  use- 
ful vocation — and  I  think  how  helpless 
we  are  to  protect  blm  from  this  greatest 
danger  of  which  we've  never  told  him,  how 
perhaps  all  our  dreams  and  hopes  for  him 
will  suddenly  end,  and  with  them  the  dreams 
of  minions  of  parent*  for  their  young. 

I  take  my  holiday  at  the  t>each.  as  al- 
ways. But  (perhaps  the  Paris  native  does 
it,  too)  I  pick  up  a  seashell  and  turn  it 
in  my  hand,  and  I  think,  "Perhaps  after 
December  or  January,  no  human  t>elng  wUl 
walk  here  again." 

What  can  I,  a  tiny  fragment  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  do?  For  centiu-les  great  men 
among  us — Gandhi  and  Jesus  and  Buddha 
and  St.  Francis — have  lived  and  loved  and 
taught  us  that  real  freedom  cannot  be  pur- 
chased with  outward  weapons,  that  real  life 
cannot  be  purchased  with  the  blood  of  an- 
other, that  real  love  will  suffer  death  before 
It  will  destroy — and  even  on  the  cross  it 
wlU  transcend  death  and  reach  out  to  those 
who  Infilct  the  suffering. 

If  these  men  have  not  been  enough,  what 
can  I.  a  tiny  fragment,  do? 

What  can  I  do  but  go  about  my  life  in 
the  usual  way,  and  pray  that  this  crisis 
(we  have  heard  the  cry  of  "wolf"  before), 
too.  will  pass?  What  can  any  of  us,  the 
general  public,  do,  but  continue  with  our 
child  raising  and  our  doctoring  and  our 
planning  and  our  painting  and  our  building? 

The  ending  Is  not  In  our  hands.  Perhaps 
we  wlU  be  spared.  Perhaps  a  few  cities, 
somewhere,  will  be  spared.  Perhaps  a  few 
people — some  remote  tribes  in  Africa,  or  Aus- 
tralia, or  Asia — will  be  spared  to  love  and 
learn  and  start  again.  Tet.  even  ao,  how 
great  the  loss,   bow  great  the   tragedy. 

How  smaU  the  Berlin  crisis,  with  all  Its 
tremendous    probleme.    seems     (how    small 


even  the  confilct  between  communism  and 
capitalism)    against    the    total    context    of 
himian  life. 
M&y  the  fools'  finale  never  come. 

Mrs.  Casol  Uknxr. 

The  Oregon  Journal,  on  September  8, 
carried  a  moving  account  of  that  meet- 
ing: 

Kennedy.  Cetlon  Chief  Get  Wiaxs 

A  hundred  women  met  In  Lloyd  Center 
auditorium  Thursday  night  to  explore  what 
mothers  can  do  to  preserve  lives  and  futures 
of  their  children  in  the  race  of  nuclear  peril. 

Sparked  by  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Carol 
Umer.  4515  Northeast  12th  Avenue,  the 
mothers  staged  a  2 -hour  session  which  pro- 
duced a  telegram  to  President  Kennedy  and 
a  cablegram  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon, 
plus  a  determination  to  move  in  any  way 
possible  to  lessen  the  danger  of  nuclear  war. 

The  group  declined  to  adopt  a  name  or  a 
formal  organization,  at  least  at  this  time, 
preferring  as  several  of  the  mothers  put  it, 
"to  remain  individuals  devoted  to  our  ideas 
and  not  become  bogged  down  in  Just  another 
organization." 

A  second  meeting  is  tenatively  scheduled 
September  21. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Graap,  4131  Northeast  Ala- 
meda, acted  as  moderator.  In  opening  the 
meeting,  she  said,  "We  are  here  to  think 
creatively  about  what  women  can  do.  To  do 
this  we  must  first  divest  ourselves  of  partic- 
ular prejudices  and  predilections." 

"I  am  sure  many  of  us  have  been  giving 
this  a  great  deal  of  thought  over  the  sink 
and  dishes  and  we  want  those  thoughts 
tonight." 

Rita  Felngold,  2332  Southwest  Kanan 
Street,  one  of  the  early  speakers,  said,  "We 
face  many  problems  in  our  world  today  but 
If  we  don't  survive  there  will  be  no  worry  left. 
Nothing  short  of  overwhelming  public  de- 
mand is  going  to  change  the  situation.  Our 
primary  problem  now  is  survival  so  we  can 
settle  our  differences  on  another  front." 

She  continued,  "Sometimes,  when  I  leave 
my  children  to  drive  across  town,  I  wonder 
if  I  wUl  ever  see  them  again.  That's  a 
frightening  thought.  They  say,  the  experts 
say,  that  50  percent  will  survive.  If  I  apply 
that  to  my  own  family  it  means  that  three 
of  my  children  and  either  my  husband  or 
I  must  die  and  I  don't  feel  I  can  spare  that 
many  of  my  family." 

She  suggested  a  campaign  of  circulating 
pictures  of  the  children  of  Hiroshima,  Japan, 
scarred  by  the  atom  blast  during  World 
War    11,   as   an   effective   deterrent. 

Other  suggestions  brought  forth  at  the 
meeting  Included  prop>osals  for  a  delegation 
of  women  from  Portland  to  call  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Rusk,  Invitations  to 
foreign  students  to  visit  local  homes  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding.  Individual 
letters  to  national  and  world  flgtu-es,  expan- 
sion of  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and 
cvistoms,  use  of  displays  to  point  out  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  war,  and  spreading  of  the 
mothers'  campaign  to  other  paita  of  the 
country  through  letters  and  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

'The  cablegram  sent  by  the  group  went  to 
Mrs.  Slrimavo  Bandaranalke,  Premier  of  Cey- 
lon, and  read:  "We  as  women  and  mothers  of 
Portland.  Oreg..  appreciated  your  statement 
at  the  Belgrade  Conference  regarding  the 
dangers  of  a  nuclear  war.  We  wish  to  Join 
under  your  leadership  in  a  worldwide  move- 
ment of  women  to  insure  the  futures  of  chil- 
dren everywhere  in  the  face  of  nuclear  peril." 

The  telegram  to  President  Kennedy  said: 
"We.  having  met  tonight  and  being  alarmed 
by  the  nuclear  peril  affecting  the  future  of 
children  everywhere.  Implore  the  continued 
suspension  of  nuclear  testing  and  urge  pres- 
entation of  constructive  proposals  of  com- 
plete universal  enforclble  disarmament  at 
the  United  Nations  opening  session,  Septem- 
ber 19."    (Signed  "72  mothers.") 


COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CURRENCY, 
FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION.  AND  BOARD  OP 
GOVERNORS  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  SYSTEM  WITHHOLD  IN- 
FORMATION CONCERNING  BANK 
MERGERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr,  Patman]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  three 
occasions  I  have  raised  my  voice  in  crit- 
icism of  the  way  our  various  Federal 
banking  agencies  have  handled  two  re- 
cent giant  bank  mergers — first,  the 
Chicago  merger  involving  the  fusion  of 
City  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  into 
Continental  Illinois  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
and  then  the  New  York  merger  which 
brought  together  Manufacturers  Trust 
Co.  and  the  Hanover  Bank.  These 
mergers  have  seriously  augmented  the 
flood  of  bank  mergers  which  have  gone 
unabated  for  many  years,  and  which  I 
predict,  if  salutary  action  is  not  taken, 
will  eventuate  in  the  creation  of  one 
giant  branch  banking  system  throughout 
the  Nation. 

At  the  root  of  the  bank  merger  prob- 
lem is  the  fact  that  under  the  Banking 
Act  of  1960,  four  separate  governmental 
agencies  assess  bank  mergers  in  regard 
to  their  impact  on  competition.  The 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  passes  on 
mergers  involving  national  banks.  The 
Federal  Resei"ve  passes  on  mergers  in- 
volving members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  other  than  national  banks.  The 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
has  jurisdiction  over  mergers  involving 
insured  banks  which  are  neither  national 
banks  nor  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  The  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  considers 
the  competitive  aspects  of  all  bank  merg- 
ers. As  might  be  expected,  this  has 
caused  conflict  between  governmental 
agencies.  The  Antitrust  Division  opposed 
both  the  Chicago  and  New  York  bank 
mergers.  The  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
FDIC  opposed  the  Chicago  merger,  but 
that  merger  was  approved  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  The  Comptrol- 
ler had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  New 
York  merger.  It  was  approved  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  following  a 
closed-door  hearing  which  lasted  only 
slightly  more  than  1  hour. 

BANKING     AGENCIES     TAKE     DIVERSE     POSITIONS 
ON     BANK     MERGERS 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has 
taken  an  exceedingly  consistent  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  bank  mergers — the  rec- 
ord seems  to  be  completely  barren  of 
any  example  where  he  has  disapproved 
of  a  bank  merger  because  it  might  hurt 
competition.  The  encumbent  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  on  the  basis  of 
the  record,  clearly  does  not  view  the  rash 
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of  bank  mergers  as  inimical  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  for  he  does  not  consider 
competition  among  banks  as  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  to  the  public  interest. 

urrm    to    sxckktajit    dillon    sxts    fokth 
puBUc    nrrxRXST    considerations     which 

SHOTTLD    BX    OBSKBVZD    BT    NEW    COMPTROLLEX 
or    THE    CtnUtENCT 

Because  of  my  deep  concern  over  the 
merger  movement  In  banking — which 
can  only  beget  more  industrial  mergers 
and  create  a  vicious  circle  o^  monopoly 
creating  monopoly — on  September  6  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  Dillon  setting 
forth  certain  public  Interest  considera- 
tions which  should  govern  the  choice  of 
a  successor  to  Mr.  Gidney  as  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency.  I  Include  that  letter 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoro,  together 
with  Mr.  Dillon's  reply : 

September  6,  1961. 
Hon.  Douglas  Dillon. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretabt:  On  September  I  I  Is- 
sued a  statement  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord calling  for  the  resignation  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  Mr.  Ray  M.  Oldney. 
Mr.  Oldney's  approval  of  the  merger  of  Con- 
tinental Illinois  Bank  St  Trust  Co.  with 
City  National  Bank  &  Trust  Go.  constitutes 
a  complete  breakdown  of  the  so-called  ac- 
cord between  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  Is  fanning 
the  flres  of  merger  activity  in  banking 
throughout  the  country.  The  only  logical 
outcome  of  this  trend  is  the  creation  of  a 
giant  branch  banking  system  throughout 
the  Nation.  Mr.  Gidney  has  demonstrated 
time  and  again  that  his  concept  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  in  sharp  opposition  to  that 
of  those  who  oppose  monopoly  and  concen- 
tration of  economic  power. 

I  believe  It  Imperative  that  Mr.  Gldney's 
successor  be  one  whose  concept  of  the  public 
Interest  is  In  keeping  with  the  free  enterprise 
objective  of  maintaining  a  competitive  eco- 
nomic system  and  opposing  an  increase  in 
economic  concentration.  Mr.  Gidney  has 
demonstrated  his  lack  of  Interest  or  sym- 
pathy with  this  point  of  view — a  fact  which 
is  underlined  by  his  failure  to  disapprove  a 
single  merger  application  on  the  basis  of  a 
substantial  lessening  of  competition.  The 
House  Antitrust  Subcommittee  some  6  years 
ago  noted  that  "Mr.  Gldney's  statement  that 
his  Office  will  disapprove  any  bank  merger 
that  might  Jeopardize  competition  must  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt."  The  subcommit- 
tee also  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Gidney  holds 
the  view  that  even  If  a  meiger  takes  place 
between  the  only  two  banks  In  a  community, 
"there  is."  to  quote  Mr.  Gidney,  "still  com- 
petition in  the  community."  In  short,  Mr. 
Gidney  looks  with  favor  upon  a  banking 
structure  more  akin  to  the  notorious  Euro- 
pean ctu^els  than  one  in  keeping  with  Ameri- 
can tradition. 

It  U  my  hope  that  Mr.  Gldney's  succes- 
sor will  be  one  who  is  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  commercial  banks 
in  the  United  States  has  dropped  from  nearly 
31,000  In  1920  to  less  than  13,500  today.  In 
other  words,  there  are  only  43  banks  today 
where  there  were  100  some  40  years  ago.  The 
population  per  bank  in  the  United  States  was 
only  about  3,400  In  1920.  Now  the  popula- 
tion per  bank  exceeds  13.000.  So  the  average 
bank  now  has  3.8  times  the  customer  poten- 
tial that  prevailed  in  1920. 

Some  proponents  of  branch  banking  point 
to  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  bank 
branches  from  about  1,200  In  1920  to  more 
than  10,000  today  and  conclude  that  the 
avaUability  of  banking  services  is  adequate. 
I  would  hope  that  the  new  Comptroller  of 


the  Currency  will  have  the  vleton  to  aee 
through  this  fallacy.  It  U  almost  too  obvi- 
ous to  bear  mentioning  that  branches  of  the 
same  banking  organizations  do  not  compete 
among  themselves  in  any  genuine  economic 
sense.  A  borrower  is  obviously  restricted  In 
his  alternative  sources  under  a  branch  bank- 
ing system.  But  the  most  serious  danger 
of  a  branch  banking  system  such  as  Mr. 
Gidney  would  welcome  is  the  fact  that  local 
enterprise  may  be  stifled.  The  local  inde- 
pendent banker  is  Interested  in  promoting 
local  enterprise.  He  does  not  have  to  clear 
with  a  home  office  located  in  some  remote 
metropolis.  He  Is  interested  in  bringing 
employment  opportunities  to  the  com- 
munity. The  branch  bank,  however,  caters 
to  the  large,  well-established  businesses,  and 
would  look  with  disfavor  on  any  new  con- 
cern which  might  represent  a  competitive 
threat  to  its  well-established  accounts. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  dangers  we 
face  in  the  growth  in  banking  concentration 
in  this  country.  We  already  suffer  from  a 
high  degree  of  industrial  concentration,  but 
the  dangers  of  industrial  concentration  wUl 
be  even  more  severe  If  we  permit  banking 
concentration  to  proceed  at  the  current 
pace.  In  this  connection  I  call  to  your  at- 
tention an  observation  made  by  my  col- 
league. Senator  Douglas,  in  the  course  of 
the  hearings  last  month  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Money  and  Credit.  Senator 
Douglas  pointed  out  that  in  conferring  with 
officials  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain  he  had 
been  Informed  that  the  concentration  In 
banking  in  those  countries  had  greatly  In- 
fluenced the  concentration  in  industry. 

The  breakdown  of  the  "accord"  on  bank 
mergers  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
who  will  defer  to  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  respect  to  whether  competi- 
tion will  be  adversely  affected  by  any  given 
bank  merger.  Moreover,  he  should  look  with 
favor  on  the  granting  of  charters  to  quali- 
fied entrants  and  not  be  complacent  regard- 
ing communities  which  need  more  banks. 
Too  often  in  the  past  banking  officials  have 
unduly  restricted  new  entrants  in  commer- 
cial banking  by  permitting  new  banks  only 
when  the  market  could  provide  profitable 
business  for  the  new  bank  without  reducing 
the  business  of  existing  banks.  In  other 
words,  any  concept  of  the  public  Interest 
which  disregards  competitive  factors  is  alien 
to  American  concepts. 

It   is  my  ardent  hope   that  these  public 
interest  considerations  wUl  be  borne  in  mind 
when  the  new  Comptroller  is  selected. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Wright  Patman. 


The  Sbcrctart  or  the  Trxasurt, 

Washington,  September  14,  1961. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  Your  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 6  concerning  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  Mr.  Ray  M.  Gidney,  was  brought 
to  my  attention  upon  my  return  from  out  of 
town  yesterday.  I  agree  with  your  observa- 
tion that  any  successor  to  Mr.  Gidney  should 
be  one  whose  concept  of  the  public  interest 
is  in  keeping  with  the  free  enterprise  ob- 
jective of  maintaining  a  competitive  eco- 
nomic system. 

Without  attempting  to  pass  on  the  merits 
of  the  particular  case,  a  responsibility  which 
Congress  has  delegated  to  the  ComptroUer 
with  no  provision  for  review  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  I  do  not  agree  that 
his  approval  of  the  merger  of  the  Continen- 
tal Illinois  Bank  &  Trxist  Co.  with  the  City 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  constitutes  a 
complete  breakdown  of  the  so-called  accord 
between  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The  Attor- 
ney General  and  I  agreed  to  make  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  this  particiUar  merger  In 
the  light  of  evidence  submitted  to  me  to  the 


effect  that  a  deferral  of  the  case  would  re- 
sult in  substantial  hardship  to  City  National. 
The  three  parties  to  the  accord  are  in  full 
agreement  that  it  continues  In  accordance 
with  its  terms. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  public  interest 
considerations  recited  In  your  letter  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  competitive  fac- 
tors in  the  administration  of  the  banking 
laws  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  President 
and  me  in  filling  any  vacancies  that  occur 
in  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DouOLAB  Dillon. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Mr.  Dillon 
agrees  with  my  observation  that  any 
successor  to  Mr.  Oldney  should  be  one 
whose  concept  of  the  public  Interest  is  in 
keeping  with  the  free  enterprise  objective 
of  maintaining  a  competitive  economic 
system.  I  am  also  gratified  by  Mr.  Dil- 
lon's further  statement  on  this  matter: 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  public  Interest 
considerations  recited  in  your  letter  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  competitive  factors  In 
the  administration  of  the  banking  laws  wUl 
be  borne  In  mind  by  the  President  and  me  in 
filling  any  vacancies  that  occur  in  the  Office 
of  the  Comptroller. 

Mr.  Dillon  seems  to  feel  that  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Chicago  bank  merger  did 
not  constitute  a  complete  breakdown  of 
the  so-called  accord  between  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  and  stresses  that  it  was  an 
exception.  Time  will  only  tell  whether 
more  exceptions  will  be  granted  or 
whether  the  accord  will  be  Junked. 

federal  reserve  in   sharp  CONTLICT  WITH 
COXPTROLLER    ON    CHICAGO    BANK    MEROER 

It  has  been  well  publicized  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  ComptroUer  of 
the  Currency  were  in  sharp  disagreement 
on  the  Chicago  bank  merger.  Because 
of  this,  I  made  a  request  for  the  opinions, 
together  with  the  underlying  factual 
analyses  relating  to  the  competitive  as- 
pects of  the  Chicago  bank  merger,  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  FDIC, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve.  Today  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  Mr.  Gidney,  stating 
that  he  is  unable  to  comply  with  my  re- 
quest since,  as  he  says,  "it  has  been  the 
consistent  practice  of  Comptrollers  of  the 
Currency  in  making  decisions  on  bank- 
ing matters  to  consider  all  of  the  perti- 
nent factors  and  to  reach  a  determina- 
tion which  reflects  their  appraisal 
thereof  but  not  to  prepare  opinions  with 
respect  thereto." 

I  include  Mr.  Gldney's  letter  in  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point: 

September  18.  1961. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  Because  his  departure 
for  Vienna  prevented  Secretary  Dillon  from 
replying  to  you  direcUy.  the  Secretary  re- 
quested that  this  office  furnish  you  with  a 
reply  to  your  letter  of  September  8,  1961,  in 
which  you  requested  a  copy  of  any  opinion 
which  the  Comptroller  prepared  relating  to 
the  competitive  aspects  of  the  recent  merger 
of  City  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago 
and  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  of  Chicago. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  comply 
with  your  request.  As  you  know,  it  has  been 
the  consistent  practice  of  Comptrollers  of 
the  Currency  in  making  decisions  on  banking 
matters  to  consider  all  of  the  pertinent 
factors  and  to  reach  a  determination  which 
reflects  their  appraisal  thereof  but  not  to 
prepare   opinions   with  respect   thereto.     In 
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keeping  with  this  practice  no  opinion,  either 
formal  or  informal,  was  rendered  by  the 
Comptroller  In  connection  with  this  case  as 
a  whole  or  with  respect  to  the  aspect  of  it 
dealing  with  effect  on  competition,  about 
which  you  specifically  Inquired  and,  accord- 
ingly, no  opinion  is  available. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Rat  M.  Oidnet. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

rOIC    DECLINES   TO   ruBNISB    INrORMATIOM    ON 
CHICAGO    BANK    MERCER 

A  few  days  earlier,  a  somewhat  par- 
allel reply  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
Mr.  Erie  Cocke.  Sr..  stated : 

It  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Corporation  that  the  memoranda 
submitted  by  the  Corp>oratlon  to  the  Fed- 
eral bank  supervisory  agencies  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Merger  Act  are  privileged 
and  confidential. 


Co< 


I  include  Mr.  Cocke's  letter  at  this 
point.  I  also  include  here  a  copy  of  my 
reply  to  Chairman  Cocke. 

Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation, 
Washington,  September  11,  1961. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  Receipt  of  your 
letter  of  September  9,  in  which  you  request 
a  copy  of  any  opinion,  together  with  factual 
analysis,  prepared  by  the  Corporation  re- 
lating to  the  competitive  aspects  of  the  re- 
cent merger  of  the  City  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  of  Chlcagio,  111.,  and  the  Conti- 
nental Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
of  Chicago,  111.,   is   acknowledged. 

It  has  been,  and  continues  to  be.  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Corporation  that  the  memo- 
randum submitted  by  the  Corporation  to  the 
Federal  bank  supervisory  agencies  under  the 
proTlalons  of  the  Merger  Act  are  privileged 
and  confidential.  The  merger  you  refer  to, 
as  well  as  several  others,  is  presently  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  litigation  and,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  privileged  and  confi- 
dential status  of  such  memoranda  be  strictly 
maintained. 

However,  may  I  suggest  that  If  you  wish, 
the  undersigned  and  other  members  of  the 
Board  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  you  in  person  on  a  confidential  basis. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  leaving  on 
Thursday  afternoon  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  World  Bank  and  Monetary 
Pund  In  Vienna,  I  recommend  that.  If  con- 
venient, you  fix  the  time  for  a  conference 
on  this  matter  tomorrow  afternoon,  Tuesday, 
or  the  following  morning,  Wednesday. 

With  beet  personal  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

£rlx  Cocke,  Sr. 

Chairman. 


M- 


September  12,  1961. 
Hon.  Erlx  Cocke,  Sr. 

Chairman,  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  been  thinking 
over  your  letter  of  September  11  and  the 
telephone  call  you  made  to  me  in  regard  to 
It.  You  state  that  the  opinion  and  the 
factual  analysis  prepared  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  relating  to  the 
competitive  aspects  of  the  merger  of  City 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  and  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  are 
presently  the  subject  matter  of  litigation 
and,  therefore.  It  U  necessary  that  the 
privileged  and  confidential  status  of  such 
memoranda  be  strictly  maintained. 

In  view  of  your  conclusion  that  this  ma- 
terial Is  "privileged  and  confidential,"  I  feel 
that  no  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by 
discussing  the  matter  further. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  your», 

Wright  Patman. 


ITK  supplies  rULL  ANALT8IB  OT 
CRICAOO  BANK  MXROES— COMPTROLLER  AND 
rOIC  REMAIN  SILENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
silence  of  the  Comptrc^er  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  the  FDIC  in  regard  to  the 
basis  for  approval  of  the  Chicago  bank 
merger,  the  Federal  Reserve  supplied  a 
12 -page  analysis  showing  why  it  disap- 
proved of  the  merger,  which  I  would  like 
to  Include  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Report  bt  the  Board  or  Governors  or  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  the  Comp- 
troller or  the  Currenct,  Under  Section 
18(c)  or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act,  as  Amended,  on  the  Competitive 
Factors  Involved  in  the  Proposed  Merg- 
es or  City  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
or  Chicago,  III.,  Into  Continental  Illi- 
nois National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  or 
Chicago,  III. 

I.  the  proi>osal 

City  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago 
HI.  (City  deposits.  $391,880,000)  and  Con- 
tinental lUlnols  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  of  Chicago,  111.  (Continental  deposits, 
$2,481,717,000)  have  applied  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  for  consent  to  merge 
under  the  charter  and  title  of  Continental 
UlinoLs  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.  (resulting  bank).  Neither  bank 
now  operates  any  branches,  and  since  the 
State  of  Illinois  does  not  permit  branch 
banking,  it  is  presumed  that  the  present 
quarters  of  City  would  be  abandoned  as  a 
banking  office. 

n.    THE    COMMUNITIES 

City  and  Continental  are  both  located  In 
the  heart  of  the  central  business  district 
(Loop  area)  of  Chicago  at  the  Intersection 
of  Quincy  and  La  Salle  Streets.  Their  of- 
fices are  eater-corner  from  each  other  with 
their  main  entrances  less  than  300  feet 
apart,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  location, 
each  has  the  potential  to  serve  the  same 
area.  Applicants  contend  that  Continental 
and  City  are  each  engaged  in  banking  on  a 
national,  regional,  and  local  level  with  Con- 
tinental also  serving  the  International  field 
of  banking. 


Chicago,  the  second  largest  city  in  the 
United  States,  had,  according  to  the  1960 
census,  a  p>opulation  of  3,550.404.  It  has 
long  been  established  as  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  centers  of  trade,  finance,  manu- 
facturing, and  transportation,  in  addition 
to  serving  as  the  hub  of  the  great  Midwest 
agricultiiral  area. 

The  major  sovu-ce  of  trade  for  each  of  the 
merging  banks  appears  to  originate  from 
within  the  Chicago  metropolitan  ares.  In 
addition  to  serving  this  area,  which  had  a 
population  of  6,794,000  in  1960,  each  of  the 
banks  also  appears  to  be  serving,  although 
to  a  different  degree,  the  Midwest  and  the 
Nation.  International  banking  is  also  con- 
ducted by  both  banks,  with  Continental 
the  only  one  having  a  sufficient  volume  of 
international  trade  to  be  considered  an  in- 
ternational bank  of  significance. 

Geographic  areas  discussed  hereinafter  in 
this  memorandum  and  in  the  application 
relative  to  the  competitive  situation  Include 
the  following: 

(A)  City  of  Chicago:  (1)  central  business 
district  (loop  area):  and  (2)  area  outside 
of  central  business  district; 

(B)  Chicago  metropolitan  area  (Includes 
all  of  Cook  and  Du  Page  and  parts  of  Kane, 
Lake,  and  Will  Counties  in  Illinois,  and  part 
of  Lake  County,  Ind.);  • 

(C)  Seventh  Federal  Reserve  District  (in- 
cludes the  five-State  area  of  Illinois.  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  which 
roughly  approximates  the  Seventh  Federal 
Reserve  District  with  minor  exceptions) ; 
and 

(D)  National  service  area  (includes  all 
of  the  United  States) . 

m.   COMPETITION     BETWEEN     THE     TWO 

iNsrrruTioNs 

On  the  basis  of  total  deposits,  Continental 
and  City  rank  second  and  sixth,  respectively. 
In  the  city  of  Chicago.  Continental  is  much 
the  larger  of  the  two,  having  more  than 
6.3  times  the  deposits  of  City  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1960. 

The  deposit  and  loan  functions  of  a  bank 
are  so  basic  a  part  of  banking  that  they 
form  fair  criteria  for  determining  the  type 
of  business  Involved.  A  comparative  analy- 
sis of  the  loans  and  deposits  of  Continental 
and  City  as  of  October  3,  1960,  follows: 


(In  tbousaods  of  dollars] 


Continental 

Percent 

City 

Percent 

Loan  scoount: 

f'omtTiorciftl  ftn<1  indus'-iiftl  Irtao!*-   ........... ......  -  . 

$888,129 
606 
44,663 
41,144 
42,280 
14,670 
72,040 
33B.lfl8 

62.0 

$78,125 
17 
0,103 
13,353 
11.116 
17,663 
13,088 
34,449 

44  1 

I>oans  to  farniprs 

Pin^lp  f*y^mt  lo«ns  to  indtvirtiiab      

8.1 
2.0 
8.0 
1.0 
5.0 
23.0 

6  1 

Keal  estate  loans 

Krokors  and  dealers  in  securities..     ...    ..    .....    ...    . 

7.5 
6.3 

Other  loans  on  securities .............. ..    .. 

installment  loans .. ... . . . 

10.0 

7  4 

All  otlMT  Inans      ............................ ...... 

10  5 

Total  loans  and  discounts  (eross) 

1, 432, 719 

100.0 

176,013 

100.0 

Demand  deposits: 

IPC 

1.104,306 

107, 02g 

115,463 

614,220 

K107 

40.1 
8.1 
4.8 

21.1 
1.4 

218,167 
16.176 

3.737 
71,245 

2.908 

61  1 

U.S.  Qovemment 

4  5 

States  and  political  subdivisims 

1  0 

Banks 

20  0 

Certified  and  officers'  checks.... . 

.8 

Total  demand  deposits 

2.066.024 

84.6 

312.313 

87  4 

Time  deposits: 

IPC      

83,\765 
1.000 

13.8 

44.443 

1Z5 

U.S.  Government 

Pt^tPIt  and  political  iqihdivtffnns .. ... 

£--- 

400 

,1 

Banks     

Total  time  deposits. . . 

377.482 

16.6 

44.843 

12.8 

Total  deposits .. ....... 

2,433,606 

loao 

357.156 

100.0 

The  majcH>lty  of  the  trade  of  each  of  the 
two  Institutions  Is  derived  from  Individuals, 
partnerships,  and  corporations.  Correspond- 
ent bank  accounts  form  a  significant  per- 
centage of  the  total  defKXlts  of  each  bank, 
22.8  percent  and  20  percent  for  Continental 
and  City,  respectively;  therefore,  It  must  be 


concluded  that  there  Is  substantial  competi- 
tion between  the  two  Institutions  for  this 
type  of  business.    Both  banks  also  appear  to 


*The  application  does  not  Include  Lake 
Cotmty.  Ind.,  as  a  part  of  the  Chicago  metro- 
politan area. 
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be  oompetlng  with  each  other  for  the  de- 
posits of  the  n.S.  Qovemment  and  other 
public  funds. 

The  application  Indicated  that  there  were 
48  common  borrowers  of  both  institutions. 
Their  loans  totaled  $118.8  million  (8J  per- 
cent) In  Continental  and  $23.2  million  (13.1 
percent)  in  City.  Of  these  related  cus- 
tomers, seven  had  loans  In  amounts  of  $1 
million  or  more  from  each  of  the  banks  and 
may  be  placed  within  the  category  of  na- 
tional borrowers.     Of  the  remaining  41  bor- 


rowers, 38  had  banking  rtiatlonshlps  with 
other  commercial  banks  indicating  that 
alternative  choices  are  open  to  each  of  them. 
City  had  a  total  of  26  loans  of  $1  million  or 
more  each  and  was  sharing  to  the  extent  of 
$4,785,000  with  other  banks  in  four  loans 
originated  by  City  aggregating  $8,287,000. 
Apparently  City  is  not  materially  hindered 
by  its  size  in  competing  with  Continental 
fcH*  business  of  this  type. 

As  for  the  depositors  in  the  two  institu- 
tions, there  were  379  conxmon  demand  de- 

AMOUNT  OF  DEPOSITS 
[In  thousands  of  dollarel 


positors  having  IPC  deposlU  of  $274.3  mil- 
lion (23  percent)  In  Continental  and  $87.1 
million  (80.8  percent)  in  City  and  1,200  com- 
mon time  depositors  having  IPC  deposits  of 
$3.2  million  (1  percent)  In  Continental  and 
$2.8  million  (6.3  percent)  in  City  as  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1»«0. 

The  following  schedule  shows  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  deposits  of  Continental  and  City 
by  areas  of  source  and  includes  the  amount 
of  deposits  and  the  number  of  deposit  ac- 
counts as  of  October  3.  1900: 


An<aa 

ArMB 

(a) 

(b) 

(0 

(d) 

(a) 

(b) 

(0 

(d)  ^ 

Continental iJlinoU  National  Bank: 
Demand  IPC  deposits 

$722,625 
60.5 

$310, 750 

93.5 

$1,038,384 

$130. 460 

10.9 

$0,337 

2.8 

$130,797 

0.1 

$35,818 

11.4 

$277,605 

50.0 

$450,646 

18.0 

$853,085 

71.4 
$330,096 

95.3 
$1,173,181 

76.7 
$312,093 

99.3 
$354,328 

63.8 
$1. 865, 534 

76.7 

$341,221 

28.6 

$15,669 

4.7 

$356,890 

23.3 

$2,280 

.7 

$200,618 

36.2 

$667,972 

23.3 

City  National  Bank: 

Demand  IPC  doDoeit<i 

$173,335 

79.5 
$40,130 

90.3 
$213,465 

81.3 
$19,783 

97.4 
$36,143 

36.7 
$361,533 

73.3 

$35,577 

11.7 

$1,580 

3.6 

$37,157 

10.3 

$530 

3.6 

$38,380 

53.8 

$66,656 

18.7 

$196,913 

91  3 

$41. 710 

9$.! 

$340, 03 

01.6 

$30,313 

100.0 

$•4,801 

90.5 

$338,188 

91.0 

$19,345 

8.8 

$3,733 

6.1 

$81,978 
$.4 

Percent  of  toUl 

Perrent  of  total 

Time  IPC  deposits 

Time  IPC  deiiosita 

Percent  of  total 

Percent  o   total 

Total  IPC  deposits 

Total  IPC  (l<>n(Mita 

Percent  01  total 

67.6 

$276,275 

87.9 

$76,723 

13.8 

$1,406,888 

57.8 

Percent  n   total 

States  and. political  sabdivisioiis... 

States  and  |K>litical  subdl visions... 
Percent  of  total 

Percent  of  total 

Rnnka  and  hunlr^f^ 

Bank.i  and  iMinkers .. 

----------- 

Percent  of  total 

$$,744 

0.5 

$38,068 

$.  1 

Total  deposits 

Total  deixjeits          

Percent  of  total 

i'ercent  of  totml 

NUMBER  OF  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS 


Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
Demand  IPC  deposlU 

Percent  of  total 

Time  IPC  depoeito 

Percent  of  total 

Total  IPC  deposlto 

Percent  of  total , 

State  and  political  subdivisions... 

Percent  of  total 

Banks  and  bankers 

Percent  o»  totaL 

Total  deposits 

Percent  of  total 


$34,602 

$674 

$35,276 

90.5 

2.5 

93.0 

$100,393 

$1,654 

$111,047 

97.1 

1.5 

98.6 

$133,005 

$2,328 

$136,323 

95.8 

1.7 

97.5 

$251 

$28 

$279 

85.1 

9.5 

94.6 

$170 

$1,338 

$1,508 

&4 

49.9 

56.3 

$134,416 

$8,604 

$138^10 

04.3 

3.6 

$1,890 
7.0 

$1,558 
1.4 

$3,452 
2.5 
$16 
5.4 

$1, 171 
43.7 

$4,699 
8.3 


City  National  Bank: 

Dwnand  IPC  deposiU 

Percent  of  totaL 

Time  II'C  deposits 

Percent  of  total 

Total  IPC  deposits 

Percent  of  total 

States  and  political  aubdlTlslons 

Percent  of  total 

Banks  and  bankers ...^... 

Percent  of  total 

Total  deposits    

Percent  of  total 


(a)  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 

(b)  7th  Federal  Re«<ervc  District  outfrtdc  of  Chicaco  metropolitan  area. 


$11,903 

$1,067 

$12,570 

M.6 

7.8 

014 

$14,473 

$eM 

$1^18$ 

9S.4 

4.8 

07.7 

$88^*75 

$1,781 

$37,70$ 

80.8 

5.9 

06.3 

$46 

06.8 

$86 

$3 

4.3 

$332 

$48 

100.0 
$88$ 

21.8 

86.3 

78.0 

$3M07 
88.4 

$1,066 
&6 

•vs 

$1,080 

7,6 

$864 

3.8 

$1,804 
4.8 


$87 

33.0 

$1,481 

6.0 


(c)  7th  Federal  Rei^erve  District. 

(d)  Areas  In  the  I'nlted  Sutos  odt.Hide  of  the  7th  Federal  Reserve  District. 


Prom  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  alone 
more  than  60  percent  of  Continental's  de- 
mand IPC  deposits,  92  percent  of  its  time 
IPC  deposits,  and  67  percent  of  its  total  IPC 
deposits  originate.  As  for  City,  more  than 
79  percent  of  Its  demand  IPC  deposits,  90 
percent  of  Its  time  IPC  deposits,  and  81  per- 
cent of  its  total  IPC  deposits  originate  from 
within  the  same  area.  Most  of  the  trade 
of  each  of  the  applicant  banks  appears  to 
be  the  result  of  their  proximity  to  the 
centralized  business  district.  It  is  stated 
in  the  application  that  Continental  receives 
approximately  75  percent  of  its  demand  de- 
poslU by  mall,  but  notwithstanding  this 
fact,  it  is  felt  that  personal  contacts  are  fre- 
quently made  by  most  customers  in  the 
normal  course  of  banking,  and  that  the  cen- 
tralized business  district  will  continue  to 
be  a  practical  location  from  this  standpoint. 
The  Chicago  metropolitan  area  supplies  the 
major  source  of  trade  (more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  IPC  deposits)  for  each 
of  the  applicant  banks. 

On  the  basis  of  the  area  from  which  the 
depositors  themselves  originate,  we  find  that 
more  than  89  percent  of  each  of  the  appli- 
cant banks'  total  IPC  depositors  are  located 
in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  and  that 
more  than  88  percent  of  all  the  depositors  of 
each  bank  come  from  that  same  area. 

In  addition  to  serving  the  Chicago  metro- 
politan area,  each  of  the  banks  also  serves 
the  Seventh  Federal  Reserve  District.  Prom 
this  area  approximately  71  percent  of  Con- 
tinental's demand  IPC  deposits.  95  percent 
of  its  time  IPC  deposits,  and  76  percent  of 
Its  total  IPC  deposits  originate.  Approxi- 
mately 91  percent  of  Cltys  demand  IPC  de- 
posits, 93  percent  of  Its  time  IPC  deposits. 


and  91  percent  of  its  total  IPC  deposits  also 
originate  from  this  area.  According  to  the 
Reserve  bank  much  of  this  trade  stems  from 
the  location  In  Chicago  of  subofflces  of  busi- 
nesses located  in  the  larger  Seventh  Federal 
Reserve  District,  but  outside  of  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area,  and  from  recognition  by 
regional  firms  that  Chicago  is  the  financial 
center  of  the  Midwest.  It  Is  normal  for  such 
firms  to  gravitate  to  the  largest  nearby 
financial  center  for  financial  services. 

The  most  noticeable  difference  in  the 
areas  served  by  the  two  institutions  is  the 
greater  relative  effect  of  Continental  on  the 
nationwide  trade.  That  this  should  be  the 
case  is  both  obvious  and  natural,  for  it 
generally  holds  true  that  the  larger  the  bank 
the  more  far  reaching  and  effective  It  is  in 
acquiring  such  trade.  Loans  extended  by 
Continental  to  firms  and  individuals  head- 
quartered in  areas  outside  the  Seventh  Fed- 
eral Reserve  District  aggregate  In  excess  of 
$500  million.  City  has  a  significant  amount 
of  nationwide  trade,  but  not  to  the  degree 
of  Continental;  therefore,  this  area  is  not 
one  of  the  areas  of  primary  competition  l)e- 
tween  the  two  Institutions. 

International  banking  Is  also  conducted 
by  each  bank,  although  on  a  much  different 
scale.  Continental  is  a  major  factor  in  the 
foreign  exchange  market.  Its  traders  are 
in  constant  contact  with  the  principal  ex- 
change centers  of  the  world.  Including 
Canada,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Continental's  Inter- 
national Banking  Department  as  of  Novem- 
ber 29.  1960.  had  total  assets  of  $108.5  mil- 
lion, while  City's  foreign  department  as  of 
September  12,  1960,  had  total  assets  of  ap- 
proximately $1  million. 


The  services  offered  by  the  two  institu- 
tions and  the  rates  charged  for  such  serv- 
ices are  nearly  Identical.  The  same  rates  of 
interest  are  being  paid  on  time  deposits  by 
both  banks. 

There  are  approximately  1S,000  share- 
holders owning  stock  of  Continental  and 
approximately  1,200  shareholders  owning 
stock  of  City.  Applicants  made  a  review  of 
shareholders  owning  more  than  0.03  per- 
cent of  the  outstanding  stock  of  both  in- 
stitutions and  found  that  there  was  no  ma- 
jor area  of  common  ownership.  Applicants 
also  stated  that  the  two  banka  are  now  and 
have  always  been  completely  independent  of 
each  other  and  that  there  has  never  been  any 
trace  of  common  management  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  banks. 

Both  institutions  operate  trtist  depart- 
ments. Continental's  trust  department  as 
of  February  26,  I960,  had  total  aaaeU  of 
$5,732  million,  making  It  more  than  6V^ 
times  larger  than  City's  which,  as  of  Novem- 
ber 16,  1960,  had  total  asseto  of  $864  mUlion. 
Concerning  the  trust  departments  of  both 
Institutions,  the  application  stated: 

"By  and  large  Continental  and  City  offer 
the  same  types  of  trust  services,  both  corpo- 
rate and  personal,  to  their  customers." 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  apparent  that 
these  banks  are  directly  competitive  serving 
generally  the  same  types  of  trade  and  cus- 
tomers. 

IV.    KFTXCT  ON  OTHKX  INSTITTJTIONI 

As  of  December  81.  1960,  the  total  depoeits 
Of  Continental  and  City  were  $2,482  milUoa 
and  $392  million,  respectively.  On  a  pro 
forma  basis,  the  resulting  bank  would  have 
total  deposits  of  $2,874  million,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  resulting  bank  would 
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retain  all  the  deposits  of  both  Continental 
and  City. 

Continental  and  Olty,  presently  the  sec- 
ond and  sixth  largest  banks  in  the  city  of 


Chicago,  are  both  located  in  the  central 
biisiness  district  of  Chicago,  wherein  there 
are  located  a  total  of  16  banks.  The  follow- 
ing schedule  shows  the  relationship  of  the 


merging  banks  with  the  other  banks  located 
in  the  central  business  district  and  the  ap- 
proximate distances  of  the  banks  from  the 
location  of  Continental: 


Nsme  of  bank 

Approximate 
dlatanee 
In  miles 

Dec.  8L 

1060 

Oct.  3, 

1960 

Total  depoeiU 

IPC  deposiU 

Loans  and  disooants 

Amounts 

Percent 

Amotmts 

Percent 

Amoonts 

Percent 

1 

1 

MiUioiu 
$2,481.7 
391.9 

29.47 
4.65 

TTtoMondt 
$1,530,071 
262,599 

26.91 
4.62 

Thouaandi 
$1,375,808 
178^880 

30.36 

City                    .    ...  ... 

0.05 

3.87 

<f^                                          ^_    ._. 

Total  for  resulting  b 
Virnt  National  Hank 

2,873.6 

2,776.3 

045.5 

720.3 

443.8 

166.6 

117.4 

93.0 

80.5 

66.2 

40.1 

80.6 

10.0 

i&5 

12.0 

34.12 

3Z96 

11.23 

8.66 

5.27 

1.98 

1.39 

1.10 

.96 

.79 

.48 

.47 

.22 

.22 

.15 

1,792,670 

1,868,600 

664,072 

545,304 

296,020 

122,  591 

97,109 

75,170 

62.400 

56,838 

33,416 

33.264 

I  IS,  175 

13,791 

>9,037 

31.53 

32.86 

11.68 

9.50 

5.20 

ZI6 

1.71 

1.32 

1.10 

1.00 

.59 

.58 

.37 

.24 

.17 

L55L388 

1, 739, 651 

479, 678 

305,899 

176,130 

78,226 

60,076 

44,841 

34,864 

29,909 

17,363 

15,050 

>8,030 

7,871 

•5,301 

34.13 

.2 
.3 
.2 
.4 

.15 

1.3 

1.0 
.8 
.7 
.1 
.7 
.0 
.4 

38.27 

Harris  Tru£t  St  Savings  Bi 

jik 

10.55 

Northern  Trujit  Co 

&73 

American  National  Hank. 
La  8aUe  National  Hank.. 
Kirhnnp-  National  B:ink 
National  Houlevard  Huiik^ 
Merchitiitiiar  .Natiunul  Uai| 
Merdintllc  National  Hankj 
Michinan  Avenue  NatkMuj 
AroalganiattHl  Tru.tl  &  8«t 
Madison  Hank  and  Trust  1 
Mid- America  National  Ha 
Illinois  .^tat^  Bank 

3.88 
1.72 
1. 10 

.00 

1":::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

.77 
.66 

1  Bank     

.38 

kin  Bank 

.35 

[jo^       ::::::::::::::::.: 

.18 

^         

.17 

T       ------------------ 

.12 

Total,  central  busin« 

« district     

8,422.3 

100.00 

5,686^267 

100.00 

4.545.185 

100.00 

>  As  of  Nov.  28.  1960. 

Apparently  the  only  changes  in  the  com- 
petitive effectiveness  of  the  resulting  bank 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Continental  in 
Its  present  form  would  be  changes  that  re- 
late to  size.  If  the  proposed  merger  were 
consununated.  the  resulting  bank,  on  the 
basis  of  total  deposits,  would  become  the 
largest  bank  in  the  central  business  district 
of  Chicago,  in  Chicago,  in  the  Chicago  met- 
ropolitan area,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
in  the  Seventh  Federal  Reserve  District.  If, 
however,  instead  of  total  deposits.  IPC  de- 
posits or  loans  were  used  as  the  basis  for 
comparison  of  size,  the  resulting  bank  would 


remain  the  second  largest  bank  in  the  above- 
designated  areas. 

Two  of  the  16  banks  located  In  the  cen- 
tral business  district  of  Chicago,  Continen- 
tal and  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  in 
the  aggregate  controlled  as  of  December  31, 
1960.  62.43  percent  (29.47  percent  and  32.96 
percent,  respectively)  of  the  total  deposits  of 
that  area.  Any  increase  to  either  of  these 
large  banks  resulting  from  the  elimination 
of  one  of  the  smaller  banks  in  the  area  from 
the  competitive  scene  tends  to  create  a  situ- 
ation  involving  a  lessening  of  competition. 

Continental  and  City  are  to  some  extent 
in    competition   with   all   of   the   227   banks 


located  In  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 
However,  the  two  applicant  banks  are  pri- 
marily In  competition  with  the  immediately 
nearby  banlu  and  banks  within  the  area 
that  are  of  sufficient  size  to  serve  adequately 
the  somewhat  larger  businesses.  For  pur- 
poses of  comparison  the  following  schedule 
includes  the  total  deposits  and  loans,  with 
the  percentages  of  each,  for  all  the  nearby 
banks  (those  located  in  the  central  busincES 
district  of  Chicago) ,  and  for  all  other  banks 
located  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area 
having  depoeits  as  of  December  31,  1960,  of 
more  than  $50  million : 


Dec. 

31.  I960 

Name  of  bank 

Dec. 

31.1960 

Name  of  1  ^nk 

Total  depodU 

Total  loans 

Total  deposits 

Tot&l  k>aus 

' 

Amount 

Percent 

Amoimt 

Percent 

Amoimt 

Percent 

Amoimt 

Percent 

Applicant  banks: 

Continental 

Miaton* 

$2,481  7 

801.9 

28.5 

3.7 

Mtaiont 

$1, 500.  5 

164.6 

26.7 
3.0 

Other  Chicago  banks:— Continued 

Northwest  National  Bank. 

MiUioni 

$101. 1 

93.6 

88.8 

82.7 

•  81.5 
76.4 
60.1 
68.0 
62.3 
62.9 
52.4 
50.9 
80.8 
8a5 

13L1 
76.2 

75.9 
63.6 

50.8 

52.8 

1.0 
.9 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.7 
.7 
.6 
.6 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.6 

1.2 

.7 

.7 
.6 

.6 

.6 

MiiHotu 
$46.7 
20.1 
42.0 
5L9 
37.8 
28.4 
14.5 
21.8 
22.2 
13.3 
25.8 
15.5 
22.0 
0.6 

80.7 
18.3 

41.6 
23.1 

18.8 

22.6 

•"? 

City 

Drovers  National  Bank  

Ik 

g 

Total  for  resulting  h 

2,873  6 

3.776.3 

046.5 

730.3 

443.8 

166.6 

1 17.  4 

03.0 

80.5 

66.3 

40.1 

80.6 

10.0 

18.5 

UO 

37.2 

36.3 

0.0 

6.9 

4.2 

1.6 

1.1 

.9 

.8 

.6 

.4 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.1 

1,665.1 

1. 762.  8 

«<3.  1 

363.7 

170.4 

73.6 

50.8 

47.7 

38.1 

29.7 

18.1 

27.0 

8.3 

8.5 

5.4 

29.7 

31.5 

8.6 

6.5 

3.1 

1.3 

.9 

.8 

.7 

.5 

.3 

.5 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Pullman  Trust  A  Savings  Bank , 

Other  central  businesi^  dlsti 

ict  banks: 

Nationa.  S^tcuritv  Bftnk        .  .  ... 

First  National  Hank.. 

Mutual  National  Bank 

Harris  Trust  &  SavinKS  Bank  

South  Chicago  Savings  Bank.. 

Northern  Trust  Co 

American  National  Hai 

Ik  A  Trust  Co 

C -       -_      --- 

Mid-City  National  Bank 

La  8«Ue  National  IlaiJ 

South  sKorc  National  Bank 

■•rtlSBff  Nntinnal  nunk 

8onttieast  '^'atinpft'  Papk      

Natloaal  Boulevard  Hank      ..     

I, iy4isto<'V' National  Bank         

Hank 

North  Shore  National  Bank . 

Mercantile  National  Hank 

Manufacturers  National  Bank.   

Michigan  Avenue  National  Bank 

Other  Chicago  metropolitan  area  banks: 

Qarv  National  Hank.  Oarv.  Ind 

Havings  Bank 

tCo.  . 

Madtson  Bank  A  Trui 

State  Bank  &  Trust  Co^Evanston,  111.... 

First  National  Bank  A  Tmst  Co.,  Evans- 

ton.Ill                                    

MM  America  National 

Bank 

Illinois  State  Bank  .  . 

First  National  Bank  of  East  Chicago,  Ind.. 
Oak  Park  Tnut  A  Savings  Bank,  Oak 
Park,  111 

Subtotal „ 

8^423.  3 

10L1 
140.0 
122.3 
108.8 
106.6 

70.9 

1.8 
1.4 
1.2 
1.0 
1.0 

4.  753.  3 

112. 1 
18.7 
56.7 
48.7 
63.1 

84.7 

2.0 
.4 

1.0 
.9 

M 

Other  Chicago  hanks: 

liiftBMA 

Lake  View  Trujit  A  8l 
Pioneer  Trust  A  Bavti 

Cltltens  Bank  A  Trust  C«..  Park  Ridge, 
111 

.S«Ar«  Hnnk  Ai  Trtist  r  [7 

Total,  Chicago  metropolitan  area 

rhlcajto  rity  Bank  A  ' 
C^ntnkl  National  Bank 

trust  Co 

10,686.2 

100.0 

5,607.2 

100.0 

A  decided  lessening  of  competition  in  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area  would  result  if  the 
proposed  merger  were  consummated  since 
City  would  be  withdrawn  completely  from 
the  competitive  picttire  and  Continental, 
which  already  has  a  sizable  deposit  and  loan 
advantage  over  all  but  one  bank  In  the  area, 
would  be  further  strengthening  that  posi- 
tion. 

When  looking  at  the  proposed  merger  on 
a  national  scope,  we  flxid  that  Continental  as 


of  October  3,  1960.  was  the  10th  largest  bank 
in  the  United  States.  Its  relative  position 
compared  with  the  14  largest  banks  in  the 
United  States,  by  deposit  rank,  as  of  October 
3,  1960,  was  as  follows: 

In  millions 
of  dollars 

Bank  of  America,  San  Francisco 9,  681 

Chase,  New  York 6,873 

First  National  City,  New  York 6, 138 

Chemical,  New  York 8,646 


In  millions 
of  dollars 

Morgan  Guaranty,  New  Ycu-k 3, 183 

Manufacturers,  New  York . 8, 140 

Security  First,  Los  Angeles 3. 182 

Bankers,  New  York . 2,807 

First  National,  Chicago 2.  627 

Continental,   Chicago 2,434 

Wells  Fargo,  San  Francisco 2,  343 

MeUon,  Pittsburgh 1,814 

National  Bank  of  Detroit 1.784 
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fl> 


in 


/n  millions 

ofdoUart 

Hanover,  New  Tork . 1.072 

Continental 2. 434 

Ctty 857 

Resulting    bank 3,791 

The  restiltlng  Bank  on  a  pro  forma  basis 
would  be  the  ninth  largest  bank  In  the 
country.  As  of  June  15,  1960,  Continental's 
deposits  accounted  for  2.99  percent  of  the 
total  deposits  of  the  50  largest  banks  In  the 
United  States  and  1.12  percent  of  the  total 
deposits  of  all  UJS.  banks.  After  adjusting 
for  the  proposed  merger,  these  percentages 
would  be  Increased  to  3.42  and  1.28.  respec- 
tively. It  Is  not  believed  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  City  as  a  unit  bank  or  the  change  in 
Continental's  standing  from  that  of  10th  to 
the  9th  largest  bank  In  the  country  would 
have  a  material  effect  on  competition  when 
viewed  on  a  national  or  an  international 
basis. 

The  maximum  Interest  rate  which  may  be 
paid  on  time  deixjslts  by  national  banks  Is 
now  cvurent  In  the  city  of  Chicago.  Neither 
the  resulting  bank  nor  any  other  Chicago 
bank  could,  in  view  of  the  competitive  con- 
ditions now  existing  and  which  will  inevi- 
tably continue  to  exist,  offer  a  leaser  rate  of 
interest  on  time  deposits  than  any  of  the 
other  banks  located  in  the  vicinity.  As  for 
loans,  competition  again  will  require  interaat 
rates  to  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  and  stUl 
permit  profitable  bcuiking  operations.  It  Is 
felt  that  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  re- 
sulting bank  to  Increase  its  interest  rates 
beyond  that  of  Its  local  and  national  com- 
petitors. 

Chicago  Is  also  served  by  various  types  of 
nonbanklng  financial  institutions.  Savings 
and  loan  associations,  many  of  which  are 
offering  a  4i^  percent  dividend,  are  quite 
active  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  237  such 
Institutions  opwatlng  in  the  Chicago  metro- 
ixilltan  area.  136  of  which  are  located  In 
Chicago  with  11  having  deposits  of  more 
than  950  million.  Credit  unions,  finance 
companies,  factors,  and  currency  exchanges 
also  abound  In  the  area.  Insurance  com- 
panies, which  are  considered  Important  in 
competing  for  prime  credit  risks  or  well  se- 
cured credit  and  for  whom  real  estate  loans 
form  a  large  part  of  their  lending  activity, 
are  particularly  active  in  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area.  All  of  these  nonbanklng 
institutions  have  same  Influence  on  the  com- 
petitive structiire  in  the  areas  in  which 
Continental  and  City  are  a  part. 

T.     CONCLXTSION 

The  proposed  merger  of  the  second  and 
sixth  largest  banks  in  the  area  would  sub- 
stantially lessen  both  existing  and  potential 
competition.  As  both  banks  serve  similar 
clienteles,  the  elimination  of  the  smaller 
bank  would  remove  an  alternative  source  of 
competitive  credit  and  deposit  facilities  as 
well  as  terminate  its  future  capability  for 
growth  and  enhanced  competitive  capacity. 
The  competitive  position  of  the  applicant, 
already  one  of  two  dominant  banks  in  the 
city,  would  be  strengthened.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  preservation  of  effective  compe- 
tition In  the  area  would  be  more  difficult. 

I  appreciated  receiving  such  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  Chicago  bank  mer- 
ger from  the  Federal  Reserve  and  would 
have  felt  that  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  FDIC  would  want  to 
support  their  conclusions  with  full  opin- 
ions. This  would  serve  the  public  inter- 
est. I  was  not  unaware,  of  course,  of  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve  had  al- 
ready submitted  a  copy  of  its  adverse 
opinion  on  the  Chicago  bank  merger  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  that  it  had 


been  presented  in  the  district  court  by 
the  Antitrust  Division  in  its  unsuccessful 
effort  to  secure  a  restraining  order.  8o 
the  Federal  Reserve  antUysis  was  already 
a  matter  of  public  record  before  it  was 
transmitted  to  me. 


FAILS    TO    rtTSNISH    COMPUnV 
INTOKMATIOM    OM    NXW    TOUC    MFHOKR 

While  the  Federal  Reserve  issued  a  full 
analysis  of  the  Chicago  bank  merger — 
which  it  was  against — it  has  declined  to 
submit  a  well-documented  opinion  on 
the  New  York  bank  merger,  which  it  ap- 
proved. In  fact,  while  the  Federal  Re- 
serve made  a  12 -page  analysis  of  the 
Chicago  bank  merger,  its  "Basis  for  Ap- 
proval" of  the  New  York  merger  consti- 
tuted a  total  of  3  paragraphs  on  2  pages. 

I  Include  here  a  copy  of  the  Board's 
report  of  its  approval  of  the  New  York 
merger,  which,  incidentally,  was  unusual 
and  apparently  a  result  of  my  prodding, 
for  the  practice  has  been  in  the  past  for 
the  •Federal  Reserve — as  well  as  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the 
FDIC — to  give  the  basis  for  approval  of 
mergers  only  with  annual  reports. 

Bails  for  approval  by  the  Board  of  Govemort 
(Sept.t.tMl) 


Xamr  of  bank  and  type 

KsMMiregs 

Banklnc 
offloea 

of  InuisnctioD 

In 
oper- 
*tioa 

To  be 
oper- 
Med 

Manufacturers    Trust    Co., 
New  York 

Ttoutandt 
t3, 84^304 

a,lM,415 

lao 

10 

to  merge  with— 
The   Hsaover    Bank,    New 
York 

130 

As  of  December  31, 1960.  there  were  in 
New  York  City  33  banks  conducting  a 
general  commercial  banking  business; 
they  operated  589  banking  ofiBces  and 
had  aggregate  deposits  of  approximately 
$37.3  billion.  In  terms  of  deposits. 
Manufacturers  Trust  Co.  and  Hanover 
Bank  were  the  fifth  and  eighth  largest  of 
the  commercial  banks;  they  held,  re- 
spectively, 9.3  and  5.1  percent  of  the 
deposits  of  such  banks  and  21.1  and 
1.8  percent  of  commercial  banking 
offlces.  The  proposed  merger  would 
combine  these  two  banks  to  form  the 
third  largest  commercial  bank  in  New 
York  City,  which  would  hold  14.4  percent 
of  total  commercial  deposits  and  22.9 
percent  of  commercial  banking  offlces. 

While  banking  comparisons  on  a  na- 
tional basis  are  in  general  less  signifi- 
cant than  local  or  regional  comparisons, 
it  may  be  noted  that  in  terms  of  deposits 
Manufacturers  and  Hanover  ranked  6th 
and  14th  among  all  commercial  banks 
of  the  country,  and  held  1.5  and  0.8 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  deposits  of 
those  banks.  The  total  deposits  of  the 
22  commercial  banks  in  the  United 
States  having  deposits  of  $1  billion  or 
more  aggregated  $68.9  billion,  of  which 
Manufacturers  had  5  percent  and  Han- 
over 2.7  percent.  The  resulting  bank 
would  rank  fourth  in  size  nationally, 
with  2.3  percent  of  deposits  of  all  com- 
mercial banks  and  7.8  percent  of  de- 
posits held  by  the  $1  billion  group. 

Although  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.  has 
many  large  accounts,  through  its  wide- 


spread branch  system  it  has  long  em- 
phasized retail  banking,  that  is,  the 
serving  of  large  numbers  of  relatively 
small  depositors  and  small  borrowers. 
The  business  of  Hanover  Bank  is  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  banks  and 
large  corporate  customers,  and  it  is 
characterized  as  a  wholesale  bank. 
The  combining  of  these  two  generally 
different  and  complementary  banking 
functions  would  serve  the  public  interest 
and  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  through  greater  opportunity 
for  diversification  of  risks,  improved 
specialization,  and  broader  banking  serv- 
ices. While  the  proposed  merger  would 
increase  the  percentage  of  deposits  held 
by  the  five  largest  commercial  banks  in 
the  city  from  71.9  to  77  percent  and 
the  offlces  of  these  banks  from  73.5 
to  75.3  percent,  this  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  resulting  advantages.  The 
continuing  bank,  with  Its  increased  di- 
versification and  larger  lending  limit, 
would  be  able  to  compete  more  effec- 
tively, particularly  in  the  national  and 
International  fields,  with  the  two  largest 
banks  in  New  York.  The  merger  would 
tend  to  stimulate  competition  without 
significantly  affecting  the  number  or 
competitive  strength  of  alternative 
sources  of  banking  services. 

I  had  requested  Chairman  Martin  to 
supply  me  with  two  things:  First,  a 
statement  on  the  Board's  approval  of  the 
New  York  merger;  and.  second,  a  copy 
of  the  materials  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  for  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  their  determination  of  com- 
petitive aspects  of  the  merger.  Some 
days  after  the  New  York  merger  was 
approved.  I  received  the  brief  "Basis  for 
Approval ".  together  with  a  transcript  of 
the  closed-door  hearing — at  which  only 
the  officials  of  the  merging  New  York 
banks  appeared — plus  the  material  con- 
tained in  the  applications  of  Manufac- 
turers Trust  and  Hanover  presented  to 
the  Board.  Mr.  Martin  declined  to  sup- 
ply me  with  any  examiner's  reports,  staff 
memoranda,  or  analyses  which  may  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Board  for  Its  con- 
sideration, so  we  remain  in  the  dark  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  followed  the  sugges- 
tions of  its  staff  or  whether  there  were 
differences  of  opinion  a^  between  the 
various  governors.  The  public  still  does 
not  know  how  the  Individual  members 
of  the  Board  voted  on  the  New  York 
merger. 

NKKD    roi     PTTBUC     DI8CIX)SUBX 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  explain  why  I 
am  so  concerned  with  the  failure  of  the 
banking  authorities  to  disclose  the  basis 
for  their  decisions  on  these  bank  merg- 
ers. In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know  the  full  facts  so  it  can 
see  whether  the  banking  authorities  have 
been  using  good  judgment  in  the  public 
Interest  on  these  bank  mergers.  Sec- 
ond, it  was  the  professed  objective  of 
the  Banking  Act  of  1960  that  the  three 
different  banking  agencies  use  the  same 
standards  In  passing  on  mergers. 
Finally,  and  most  Important,  the  bank- 
ing agencies  have  been  delegated  powers 
by  Congress.  Congress  Is  the  master, 
not  the  servant;  and  Congress,  in  turn, 
is  the  servant  of  the  public.    The  Con- 
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gress  has  a  right  to  know  whether  the 
agencies  to  which  It  has  delegated  broad 
powers  are  acting  In  the  public  interest. 

BANKING     AOXNCIX8     MOT     IcnTUfO     tfPnUT     Or 
BANKINO  ACT  OF  1*60 

In  failing  to  issue  full  and  complete 
opinions,  and  in  operating  behind  closed 
doors,  the  banking  agencies  are  not 
meeting  the  specific  objectives  of  Con- 
gress. In  discussing  the  Banking  Act  of 
1960,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Brown,  of  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  which  considered 
the  bill,  made  the  following  statement: 

We  want  to  be  sure  that  the  three  different 
banking  agencies  are  all  using  the  same 
standards  In  passing  on  mergers;  so  the  bill 
requires  the  agency  handling  the  applica- 
tion to  request  reports  from  the  other  two 
banking  agencies  as  to  the  competition  fac- 
tors Involved  before  it  approves  or  disap- 
proves the  merger. 

The  Banking  Act  of  1960  itself  states: 

In  the  Interest  of  uniform  standards,  be- 
fore acting  on  a  merger  *  •  •  the  agency 
*  *  *  shaU  request  a  report  on  the  competi- 
tive factors  involved  from  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  other  two  bcmklng  agencies 
referred  to  in  this  subsection. 

Further,  the  act  instructs  the  Comp- 
troller, the  Board,  and  the  Corporation 
each  to  include  in  its  annual  report  to 
Congress  a  description  of  each  merger, 
a  summary  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
his  report,  and  a  statement  by  the  bank- 
ing agency  "of  the  basis  for  its  approval." 

ANNUAL  KXPOBTB  OF  COMPnOLLKB  OF  THE  CXTX- 
aXNCT,  FKDKEAL  RB9DERVE.  AND  FDIC  INADE- 
QUATC  TO  MXASTTXX  COMPAKATTVX  BTANDAROe 
OF  TRKZZ  DDTXBKMT  BANKINC  ACENCIXS  IN 
PASSINO  ON   XnCEXB 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  perused  all  three 
of  the  1960  annual  retwrts  of  the  bank- 
ing agencies — the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  the 
FDIC.  I  find  that  in  no  case  are  the 
recommendations  or  analyses  of  all  three 
of  the  banking  agencies  set  out.  All  that 
is  set  forth  in  the  respective  annusd  re- 
ports of  these  agencies  is  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  basis  for  approval  of  the 
agency  in  question  plus  a  statement  from 
the  Attorney  General  regarding  the  com- 
petitive aspects  of  the  merger.  In  no 
case  are  the  opinions  of  the  other  two 
bsmking  agencies  included.  In  short, 
the  banking  agencies  are  following  the 
letter  of  the  statute,  but  not  its  spirit. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  desires  as  stated 
by  the  subcommittee  chairman  are  not 
being  met.  We  have  no  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  standards  of  the  three  differ- 
ent banking  agencies  in  passing  on  par- 
ticular bank  mergers. 

NECXSSITT  FOR  STANDARDS  TO  BK  UNDERBTOOD 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Banking  Act  of  1960  would  provide  safe- 
guards against  bank  mergers  which 
might  lessen  bank  competition  or  tend 
to  monopoly  in  the  banking  field. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler],  an  ardent  opponent  of  mo- 
nopoly, expressed  this  hope.    As  he  said : 

This  measure  Is.  In  my  considered  judg- 
ment, the  minlmiun  necessary  to  maintain  a 
sound,  vigorously  competitive  unit  banking 
system  In  this  country  and  to  arrest  a  merger 
trend  which  Is  contributing  substantially  to 


the  control  of  the  Nation's  banking  business 
by  fewer  and  larger  financial  InstltutionB. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  also 
pointed  to  the  dangers  of  concentration 
in  banking  in  the  following  eloquent 
words: 

Such  concentration  Is  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  premise  that  the  banking  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  should  rely  for  its 
vitality  on  vigorous  competition  by  a  multi- 
tude of  Independent  banks,  locally  organized, 
locaUy  financed,  and  locally  managed.  For 
unlike  other  countries,  such  as  Great  Brit- 
ain. Prance,  and  Germany,  where  a  few  mam- 
moth Institutions  control  nearly  aU  the 
banking  facilities,  the  American  S3rstem  is 
based  on  competition  as  one  of  the  strongest 
factors  safeguarding  a  sound  banking  sys- 
tem. 

A  coroll  iry  matter  of  serious  concern  re- 
sulting from  merger  activity  is  the  gradual 
decline  In  the  total  number  of  banks  m  tlie 
Nation.  The  fact  Is  that  the  banking  popu- 
lation of  our  country  Is  at  a  38-year  low  de- 
spite the  postwar  boom,  despite  the  286- 
percent  growth  in  bank  assets,  despite  the 
new  high  level  of  loans  and  deposits,  despite 
the  greatly  Increased  use  made  of  banking 
services,  and  despite  the  enormous  growth 
In  the  nimaber  of  depositors.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  diminution  of  banks  through 
mergers,  comp>etltlon  among  banking  insti- 
tutions has  been  lessened  in  communities 
through  the  Nation.  Over  76  counties  In  the 
United  States  have  no  commercial  banking 
facilities  whatsoever;  hundreds  of  small 
American  conununltles  have  become  bankless 
towns:  and  many  others  are  served  by  only 
one  bank  in  place  of  the  two  or  three  which 
existed  in  the  1920'b. 

WHAT  DO  THE  BANKING  AGENCIES  CONSmER 
"UNDUX  LESSENING  OF  COMPETITION"  AND 
"TENDENCY     TO     M0N0P0LT"» 

A  careful  reading  of  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  and  the  FOIC 
sheds  little  or  no  light  on  how  our  bank- 
ing agencies  construe  the  terms  "undue 
lessening  of  comr>etition"  and  "tendency 
to  monopoly,"  which  are  standards  set 
out  in  the  Banking  Act  of  1960.  The 
authors  of  the  Banking  Act  purposely  in- 
jected the  word  "undue"  in  connection 
with  lessening  of  competition  to  con- 
trast it  with  a  "substantial"  lessening  of 
competition,  as  contained  in  section  7  of 
the  Clasrton  Act.  The  Banking  Act  of 
1960.  however,  uses  the  phrase  "tendency 
to  monopoly"  in  the  same  phraseology 
as  appears  in  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  Therefore,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  the  banking  agencies 
have  analyzed  the  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago bank  mergers,  in  particular,  in  re- 
spect to  whether  they  might  constitute 
a  "tendency  to  monopoly." 

Without  full  publicity  and  well-rea- 
soned and  publicized  opinions,  we  must 
remain  In  the  dark  as  to  these  con- 
siderations. The  banking  agencies  are 
not  fulfilling  their  obligations. 

FULL    PUBLICTTT    A    NECESSITT 

I  have  called  for  both  the  Comptroller 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  to  hold  open 
hearings  on  these  merger  matters,  in 
which  oral  argument  is  heard.  I  have 
also  requested  that  reports  submitted  by 
the  examiners  which  formed  the  basis 
for  conclusions  reached  by  the  Comp- 
troller and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  be  made  public. 

I  should  add  to  both  of  these  recom- 
mendations a  similar  request  in  regard 


to     the     Federal     Deposit     Insurance 
Corporation. 

After  full  hearings,  where  all  sides 
are  heard,  including  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  respective  banking  agencies 
should  issue  full,  not  perfunctory,  writ- 
ten opinions,  containing  any  majority 
and  minority  findings. 

Finally.  I  have  urged  that  bank  merg- 
ers approved  by  the  banking  agencies 
be  stayed  for  30  days  pending  the  filing 
of  antitrust  proceedings  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Only  in  this  way  is  it  pos- 
sible to  forestall  bank  mergers  before 
the  business  of  the  respective  banks  has 
been  "scrambled."  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  protect  the  public  interest. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE:  DANGEROUS  FALSE 
SECURITY  OR  INDISPENSABLE 
PROTECTION? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 12  I  introduced  a  resolution  to  create 
a  joint  select  committee  of  Congress  to 
investigate  the  ramifications  of  civil  de- 
fense. The  committee  would  be  em- 
powered to  explore  what  effect  civil  de- 
fense would  have  up>on  the  US.  military 
position,  upon  U5.  foreign  policy,  and 
upon  our  economy,  society,  and  form  of 
government. 

Such  an  investigation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  differ  greatly  from  past  studies 
in  the  field  of  civil  defense.  Committees 
of  the  Congress  have  previously  ex- 
amined civil  defense  chiefly  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  operations  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  basic  approach  has  been  to 
ask,  "How  effective  Is  our  organization 
for  civil  defense?"  Attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  procedures  involved  in 
building  a  civil  defense  agency  rather 
than  to  the  basic  questions  of  the  goals 
of  civil  defense,  the  effects  of  civil  de- 
fense upon  oiu-  country,  and  the  serious 
question  of  whether  the  objectives 
sought  can  be  achieved  by  any  civil  de- 
fense program  that  would  be  compatible 
with  our  principles  and  traditions. 

Now  that,  for  the  first  time,  there  is 
serious  interest  in  the  executive  de- 
partment in  creating  a  workable  civil 
defense  program,  the  Congress  should 
examine  basic  questions.  In  addition, 
the  Soviet  resumption  of  nuclear  tests 
with  the  announced  purpose  of  produc- 
ing bombs  equivalent  to  100  million 
tons  of  TNT  requires  us  to  appraise  our 
civil  defense  posture.  A  major  question 
which  arises  from  the  Soviet  Union's 
reckless  determination  to  increase  the 
destructive  power  of  nuclear  weaF>ons  is 
whether  or  not  any  nation  can  devise  a 
civil  defense  system  which  would  pro- 
vide effective  protection?  A  civil  de- 
fense program  which  is  designed  to 
guard  against  existing  weapons  may  en- 
courage our  adversaries  to  build  even 
more  destructive  weaE>ons  to  offset  our 
civil  defense  efforts. 

We  have  a  duty  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  ask  questions.  We  must 
not  allow  basic  problems  to  remain  un- 
faced  because  we  would  not  face  them. 
We  must  not  allow  civil  defense  to  be 
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built  upon  false  assumptions  because  we 
would  not  question  those  assumptions. 
If  we  fail  to  raise  basic  questions  and  to 
challenge  assimiptions,  our  society  may 
be  adversely  affected  before,  during,  and 
after  an  attack  by  the  very  measures 
adopted. 
These  are  some  the  major  questions: 
What  would  the  United  States  be  like 
if  we  built  particular  kinds  of  civil  de- 
fense? 

What  would  the  United  States  be  like 
if  we  did  other  things  and  built  no  civil 
defense? 

What  effects  would  particular  civil  de- 
fense programs  have  upon  our  society  if 
they  were  never  used? 

What  result  would  such  programs  have 
If  war  came  and  they  were  used? 

Such  questions  cannot  be  kn§,wered 
without  the  knowledge  of  experts  in 
various  fields  representing  our  entire  so- 
ciety and  economy.  Civil  defense  would 
have  an  effect  upon  Individual  American 
homes,  businesses,  and  local  governments 
even  more  far  reaching  than  the  effect 
of  the  draft  program  at  the  height  of 
World  War  II.  For  through  cirll  de- 
fense every  American  citizen  would,  In 
effect,  be  drafted  Into  the  military  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States.  Even  If  the 
civil  defeiue  system  were  never  uaed.  it 
would  change  enormously  the  way  Amer- 
ican society  operates.  For  these  reasons 
I  propose  that  Members  of  Congress 
from  each  of  a  number  of  committees 
whose  fields  would  be  affected  by  a  civil 
defense  program  contribute  their  Joint 
knowledge  to  an  examination  of  the  basic 
assumptions  and  probable  results  of  a 
civil  defense  program. 

I  propose  that  a  Joint  select  committee 
be   formed  consisting   of   one   member 
each  from  the  following  House  commit- 
tees:  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Ciurency.  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign   Commerce,    Committee    on     the 
Judiciary,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics! 
and  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy; 
and  from  the  following  Senate  commit- 
tees:  Committee   on  Aeronautical   and 
Space  Sciences.  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Committee  on  Banking   and  Currency. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy! 
This  select  committee  should,  on  be- 
half of  Congress,  conduct  an  overall  ex- 
amination from  every  angle  of  how  pos- 
sible civil  defense  programs  and  policies 
would      affect     American      society.     It 
should  not  prejudge  any  issue;  it  should 
not  be  committed  in  advance  to  support 
of  or  opposition  to  civil  defense  as  a 
whole  or  any  particular   kind  of   civil 
defense.    Instead,  the  committee  should 
be  prepared  to  probe  deeply  into  the 
problem  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  Congress  and  the  American  people. 


Undoubtedly,  the  committee,  imder  Its 
general  mandate  from  the  Congress, 
would  explore  a  number  of  facets  of  civil 
defense  which  no  one  now  foresees.  But 
in  advance  It  Is  possible  to  see  a  number 
of  specific  issues  that  the  committee 
would  certainly  have  to  face.  I  should 
like  to  outline  these  to  show  both  the 
necessity  for  the  select  committee  and 
the  areas  to  be  explored. 

1.    ETTXCT      or      ClVn,      DKTKNSX      ON      MIUTAST 
PLANNIMQ      AND      DXTXERENCX 

First,  of  course,  the  committee  wovild 
need  to  examine  the  Impact  of  civil  de- 
fense upon  the  military  posture  of  the 
United  States.  There  Is  great  disagree- 
ment among  experts  as  to  whether  civil 
defense  would  Improve  or  impair  the 
UJS.  deterrent  posture. 

For  example,  there  Is  growing  support 
among  many  defense  experts  for  what 
Is  often  called  stabilized  deterrence. 
Such  deterrence  would  exist,  according 
to  some  strategists.  If  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  every 
reason  to  avoid  even  the  bare  possibility 
of  striking  first  with  atomic  arms  against 
the  other  and  if  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  knew  that  the 
other  felt  this  way.  Stabilized  deter- 
rence Is  sometimes  said  to  require  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
both  have  the  very  well  protected  ability 
to  mount  a  second  atomic  strike  against 
the  other  and  that  both  powers  have  no 
protection,  on  the  other  hand,  for  their 
populations  and  Industries.  It  is  argued 
that  this  would  mean  that  neither  na- 
tion would  be  willing  to  use  Its  atomic 
striking  force  first  out  of  fear  of  over- 
whelming retaliation  that  would  destroy 
its  society.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  each 
nation  would  be  willing  to  strike  second 
since  an  attack  upon  It  would  so  nearly 
destroy  the  country  that  nothing  worse 
could  be  expected  in  return  for  mounting 
an  attack  upon  the  aggressor.  Thus,  this 
so-called  suicide  machine  would  pre- 
sumably guarantee  to  both  nations  that 
neither  would  strike  first  and.  therefore, 
would  presumably  prevent  atomic  war. 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  acceptance  of 
this  strategy  would  mean  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  ought  not 
to  have  any  civil  defense  at  all.  Thus 
each  nation  would  be  offering  up  its  en- 
tire population  as  potential  hostages  In 
the  hope  of  preventing  atomic  war  from 
beginning.  The  Investigating  committee 
I  propose  should  certainly  examine  this 
theory  carefully  to  try  to  determine 
whether  It  does  offer  the  greatest  safety 
to  the  population  of  the  United  States,  a 
safety  achievable  by  100-percent  deter- 
rence of  atomic  war  rather  than  by  an 
attempt  to  protect  the  people  after  an 
atomic  war  has  occurred.  Does  this  view 
of  stabilized  deterrence  offer  a  path  to- 
ward arms  control  or  disarmament? 

Other  strategists  In  the  Etefense  De- 
partment disagree  vigorously  with  this 
view  of  stabilized  deterrence,  and  fre- 
quently support  the  strategy  of  counter- 
force  war.  This  theory  argues  that.  If 
U.S.  atomic  forces  are  separated  from 
our  populations,  and  If  our  populations 
are  protected  against  atomic  blast  or 
fallout.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
any  attacker  to  spare  the  populations 


and  attack  only  the  atomic  forces. 
Counterforce  strategists  argue  that  by 
attacking  forces  only  the  aggressor 
would  make  it  worth  our  while  to  re- 
taliate only  against  forces.  Thus  both 
American  and  enemy  populations  would 
be  relatively  undamaged.  Since  count- 
erforce  strategists  expect  our  atomic 
forces,  such  as  missile  and  bomber  bases, 
to  be  separated  as  far  as  possible  from 
populations,  they  feel  that  fedlout  would 
be  the  only  major  danger  to  most  pop- 
ulations. They,  therefore,  argue  In  fav- 
or of  building  fallout  shelters  for  popu- 
lations both  In  cities  which  would  be 
deliberately  separated  from  atomic  forces 
and  in  rural  areas  that  might  not  be 
damaged  by  direct  blast.  Despite  In- 
evitable casualties  and  deaths  among 
civilian  populations,  resulting  from  ac- 
cidental and  mistaken  attacks  on  non- 
force  areas,  they  argue  most  civilians 
would  be  protected  from  the  conse- 
quences of  atomic  war. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Civil  De- 
fense should  certainly  examine  this 
strategy  carefully,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining whether  or  not  It  Is,  In  fact, 
feasible  to  separate  atomic  forces  from 
populations  and  whether  or  not,  in  fact, 
opposing  powers  would  see  advantages  In 
sparing  each  other's  populations.  The 
select  committee  should  certainly  ex- 
amine whether  or  not  an  attacking  pow- 
er would  consider  Industrial  centers  aa 
too  Important  to  be  spared,  whether  or 
not  It  would  regard  financial  and  trans- 
portation and  governmental  centers  as 
mere  centers  of  population  or  as  military 
targets,  and  other  questions  relative  to 
the  probable  results  of  adopting  a 
counterforce  strategy  with  Its  concomi- 
tant fallout  shelters. 

The  committee  should  also  attempt  to 
Investigate  the  implications  of  counter- 
force  strategy  for  the  dangers  of  pre- 
emption—that Is,  an  attack  intended  to 
forestall  an  enemy  attack  expected  to 
take  place  within  the  next  few  hours. 
Similarly,  the  select  committee  should 
try  to  determine  whether  or  not  adopting 
counterforce  tactics  plus  a  fallout  shelter 
program  would  merely  bring  about  an 
Increase  In  the  destructive  power  of  the 
enemy's  intended  attack. 

In  this  way  the  Select  Committee  could 
determine  whether  or  not  a  program  of 
fallout  shelters  would  make  sense  and 
particularly,  whether  or  not  fallout 
shelters  would  be  of  any  help  in  large 
cities.  The  committee  could  examine 
the  figures  that  counterforce  strategists 
set  forward  as  the  expected  number  of 
deaths  even  with  civil  defense — generally 
around  30  million — and  measure  these 
against  the  likely  effects  of  other  strate- 
gies. 

A  third  major  defense  strategy  pro- 
posed for  the  United  States  Is  that  of 
massive  retaliation  at  times  and  places 
of  our  own  choosing.  This  strategy 
suggests  that  various  kinds  of  aggression 
even  with  convenUonal  weapons  or  po- 
litical subversion,  might  be  punished  by 
an  atomic  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
Supporters  of  massive  retaliation  have 
sometimes  argued  for  the  establishment 
of  huge  shelters  protected  against  blast 
as  well  as  fallout  and  reachable  only  by 
evacuation.    It  is  argued  that  the  United 
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States  would  evacuate  its  population  to 
such  huge  underground  cities  at  times  of 
high  tension,  when  either  an  enemy  at- 
tack was  feared  or  a  UJS.  attack  was 
intended. 

The  select  committee  ought  to  inves- 
tigate carefully  the  Implications  of  this 
strategy.  Would  the  strategy  lead  di- 
rectly to  an  attempted  first  strike  by  both 
sides  In  periods  of  crisis?  Would  evac- 
uation be  seen  as  the  signal  for  war  and 
thereby  encourage  a  preemptive  attack? 
Or  would  the  building  of  great  blast 
shelters  actually  protect  civilians  from 
the  results  of  an  atomic  war? 

All  of  the  strategies  I  have  outlined 
so  far,  with  their  lm{dlcations  for  differ- 
ent kinds  of  civil  defense  policy,  are 
based  on  the  assumed  crucial  Importance 
of  the  atomic  deterrent.  Some  military 
strategists,  drawing  on  the  experience 
of  Korea  and  of  conventional  or  guerrilla 
wars  since  Korea,  feel  that  limited  wars 
are  the  real  danger  that  America  must 
face.  Many  limited-war  theorists  feel 
it  is  much  more  important  to  expand  the 
numbers  of  men  in  our  ground  forces 
and  to  increase  the  mobility  of  these 
forces  than  It  Is  to  put  nu>ney  Into  a 
civil  defense  program  that  will  not  help 
fight  Umited  wars.  Ottier  limited-war 
theorists  feel  that  the  United  States 
would  be  more  wilUog  to  take  on  any 
enemy  in  a  small  war  if  there  were  mini- 
mal protection  for  civilians  at  home. 
The  Select  Committee  would  investigate 
this  whole  problem  of  the  impact  of 
civil  defense  on  our  limited-war  capa- 
biUties. 

In  summing  up  what  the  Select  Com- 
mittee might  examine  in  the  area  of  mil- 
itary effects  of  civil  defense.  I  would  say 
the  basic  problems  would  be:  Would 
certain  kinds  of  civil  defense  be  neces- 
sary to  support  a  particular  military 
strategy  chosen  by  the  United  States? 
Would  particular  forms  of  civil  defense 
nullify  desirable  strategies?  Would 
civil  defense  actually  protect  civilians, 
or  would  it  Increase  both  the  chances 
of  war  and  the  preparation  for  making 
war  devastating  and  long  lasting,  so  that 
even  civil  defense  would  be  useless  for 
preserving  lives?  These  questions 
should  be  answered  if  the  United  States 
is  to  choose  Intelligently  among  the  vari- 
ous possible  civil  defense  policies. 

S.   am.    UfEHBE    AVO    rOKKIOH    POUCT 

The  next  major  concern  of  the  Select 
Committee  would  be  the  effect  that  vari- 
ous kinds  of  civil  defense  would  have  up- 
on US.  foreign  policy.  Both  In  the 
cold  war  against  our  Communist  op- 
ponents and  in  our  relations  with  the 
uncommitted  and  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries outside  the  cold  war,  an  American 
civil  defense  program  might  change  the 
tenor  of  our  diplomacy. 

The  committee  should  ask  whether  in 
the  cold  war  a  government  possessing 
civil  defense  would  be  more  or  less  likely 
to  respond  to  crises  with  a  willingness  to 
negotiate  on  reasonable  and  honorable 
terms.  Would  policymakers  in  some  fu- 
ture and  unknown  administration  be- 
come more  belligerent  if  they  thought 
the  United  States  were  ready  to  absorb 
an  atomic  attack?  Would  negotiations, 
therefore,  be  more  likely  to  fail  and  col- 
lisions more  likely  to  result  In  war?    Or 
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would  civil  defense  encourage  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  moderation  and  firm- 
ness in  times  of  crises?  Would  civil  de- 
fense make  the  poptilation  more  bellig- 
erent toward  our  enemies  and  more 
indifferent  toward  the  risks  of  nuclear 
war? 

The  effects  of  civil  defense  upon  our 
policy  toward  luiderdeveloped  countries 
would  also  be  a  major  concern  of  the  Se- 
lect Conmiittee.  How  would  such  coun- 
tries react  to  efforts  by  the  United  States 
to  save  its  own  population  frcMn  the  re- 
siilts  of  atomic  war,  when  they  cannot 
afford  the  heroic  measures  that  would  be 
necessary  to  protect  their  own  people 
from  the  after  effects  of  such  a  war? 
Would  a  civil  defense  program  here 
arouse  the  same  kind  of  antagonism  in 
the  newly  emerging  countries  that  the 
testing  of  H-bombs  aroused?  Would  a 
civil  defense  program  force  us  to  curtail 
the  amount  of  money  we  could  devote  to 
aiding  economic  development  in  these 
coimtries?  If  the  uncommitted  world 
did  react  negatively  to  a  UJ3.  civil 
defense  program,  how  much  damage 
and  what  kind  of  damage  could  we 
expect  to  our  overall  foreign  policy? 
These  questions  must  be  faced  by  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  If  we  are 
not  to  let  an  Ill-considered  policy  on 
civil  defense  stultify  our  basic  foreign 
policy. 

S.   THS  aCONOMlOS  OP  CTVIL  OCPKKBB 

The  impact  that  various  kinds  of  civil 
defense  would  have  upon  our  economy  is 
another  area  that  the  Select  Committee 
should  investigate.  How  much  expense 
would  various  programs  of  civil  defense 
entail?  Under  various  ix>ssible  programs 
for  raising  the  revenue  what  segments 
of  the  economy — business,  large  or 
small;  labor,  organized  or  unorganized; 
agriculture,  family  or  corporate — would 
actually  bear  the  expense?  What  would 
be  the  effects  of  paying  for  civil  defense 
through  taxes,  or  tax  writeoffs,  or  fam- 
ily expenditures,  or  corporate  spending 
to  be  recovered  from  higher  prices  to 
consimiers?  What  changes  in  the  level 
of  the  economy  could  be  exp)ected? 
Would  civil  defense  be  Inflationary?  Or 
might  it  bring  about  higher  employment 
without  Inflation? 

Aside  from  these  questions  of  economic 
level  and  distribution,  there  would  be 
problems  of  economic  controls  that  the 
Select  Committee  might  examine.  Would 
new  controls,  and  a  new  bureaucracy 
to  enforce  them,  be  required  for  allocat- 
ing construction  materials,  food,  and 
survival  tools  to  the  shelters?  Would 
It  be  necessary  to  intensify  city  plan- 
ning and  to  get  up  regional  or  national 
planning  to  facilitate  evacuation  or  to 
bring  about  dispersal  of  major  indus- 
tries? Would  the  Government  have  to 
purchase  large  tracts  of  land  for 
shelters? 

What  dislocations  in  the  normal  econ- 
omy would  be  made  necessary  by  a 
civil  defense  program?  The  committee 
would  find  it  useful  to  estimate  what  al- 
ternative civil  defense  programs  would  do 
to  other  possible  private  and  public  ex- 
penditures. For  example,  how  many 
schools,  which  would  have  been  built  if 
no  money  were  spent  on  shelters,  would 
remain  unbuilt?    How  many  new  homes 


would  not  be  built  if  economic  resources 
were  going  into  the  addition  of  shelters 
to  old  homes?  In  other  words,  such  a 
Select  Committee  ought  to  ask  not  only 
what  new  commitments  civil  defense 
would  require  of  America,  but  what  old 
goals  and  intended  new  ones  would  have 
to  be  forsaken. 

«.  THX  POLmCAX.  AND  0OCIAI.  BAlOnCATIONS  OP 
CIVU,    D^PENSZ 

The  most  careful  consideration  would 
have  to  be  given  to  changes  that  a  civH 
defense  program  would  require  in  our 
cherished  political  system.  Certain  pro- 
grams of  civil  defense,  for  example,  hid- 
den shelters  or  emergency  stockpiles, 
might  require  much  greater  government 
secrecy  and  in  enforcing  this  secrecy 
much  greater  control  over  the  press  and 
over  travel.  The  planning  required  by 
civil  defense  might  make  necessary  much 
greater  centralization  of  power  In  the 
Federal  Government,  as  against  the 
States  and  localities.  Certcdn  kinds  of 
civil  defense  might  bring  about  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  influence  of  the 
military  over  ordinary  civilian  decisions. 
A  committee  of  the  Congress,  well  versed 
with  the  fabric  of  American  lib- 
erty, would  be  well  prepared  to  examine 
the  implications  of  each  proposed  civil 
defense  policy  for  our  national  liberty. 

Finally,  more  subtle  changes  in  Amer- 
ican life  might  result  from  certain  kinds 
of  dvil  defense.  For  example,  what 
would  be  the  psychological  effects  on 
children  of  intensified  shelter  drills  or 
on  the  enUre  population  of  repeated 
sheltertaklng  drills?  What  would  be 
the  effects  on  inhabitants  of  our  10  lar- 
gest cities — or  possible  100  or  300  largest 
cities — if  they  were  to  be  told  clearly 
that  a  particular  civil  defense  program 
assumed  that  they  would  die  aivd  was 
aimed  only  at  preserving  the  rest  of  the 
population?  Would  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment insist  that  all  shelters  be  racially 
integrated?  Or  would  some  States  in- 
sist on  preserving  racial  distinctions  in 
the  shelters?  The  decision  where  to 
place  military  installations  might  in- 
volve the  question  of  which  cities  live 
or  die  in  a  nuclear  war.  Wni  civil  de- 
fense make  citizens  more  aware  of  this 
risk  and.  therefore,  will  the  public  resist 
the  establishment  of  mllitajy  installa- 
tions? 

Since  a^civH  defense  program  would 
have  far-reaching  effects  on  our  coun- 
try along  the  lines  I  have  indicated  even 
before  or  in  the  absence  of  a  war,  it  is 
necessary  for  Congress  to  examine  care- 
fully what  such  effects  might  be  before 
adopting  a  particular  kind  of  civil  de- 
fense program. 

But  in  any  Intelligent  study  of  civil 
defense  it  is  necessary  to  ask  what  the 
effects  of  particular  kinds  of  civil  de- 
fense will  be  if  our  Nation  is  involved  in 
war  and  actually  needs  to  use  the  civil 
defense  that  has  been  built.  We  need 
to  anticipate  how  much  of  our  country 
would  survive  and  what  kind  of  country  it 
would  be.  depending  on  what  kind  of 
civil  defense  policy  had  been  followed. 

The  obvious  question  to  ask  is,  How 
many  lives  would  civil  defense  save?  The 
question  can,  of  course,  make  sense  only 
if  it  is  asked  about  some  particular  form 
of  civil  defense  at  some  particular  level 
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of  attack.    Any  calculation  of  the  lives 
to  be  saved  must  take  into  account  the 
weapons  level  likely   to   obtain   in   the 
world  at  some  future  date  when  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  civil  defense  has  been 
provided.     It  is  also  necessary  to  esti- 
mate whether  the  very  existence  of  civil 
defense  in  particular  forms  would  change 
the  level  of  the  attack  made  upon  us. 
For  example,  let  us  assume  the  United 
States  starts  now  to  build  a  civil  defense 
system  capable  of  protecting  millions  of 
people   against    present    thermonuclear 
weapons.    Will  that  form  of  civil  de- 
fense protect  anyone  at  all,  if  it  is  fin- 
ished 5  years  hence  and  a  weapons  revo- 
lution has   intervened    that   raises    the 
scale  and   changes   the   nature   of   the 
usable  weapons?     To  take  another  ex- 
ample, might  an  American  program  of 
fallout  shelter  aimed  at  2  weeks'  resi- 
dence stimulate  an  opponent  to  prepare 
a  second  thermonuclear  salvo  to  be  fired 
2  weeks  after  the  first?     If  an  enemy  did 
react  in  this  way.  the  very  creation  of 
the  civil   defense   would   have   brought 
about  the  kind  of  attack  that  would  make 
civil  defense  useless;  no  lives  at  all  would 
have   been   saved   by   the   civil   defense 
effort. 

Thus,  always  keeping  in  mind  the  re- 
sponses of  the  potential  enemy  and  the 
likelihood  of  a  weapons  revolution,  the 
Select  Committee  would  attempt  to  work 
out  what  forms  of  civil  defense  would 
have  to  be  built  to  make  it  reasonably 
possible  to  restrict  the  number  of  deaths 
to  50  million  dead.  100  million  dead,  and 
so  forth.  The  committee  might  also 
examine  which  citizens  would  be  saved. 
Certain  kinds  of  attack  upon  the  United 
States  would  almost  inevitably  destroy 
inhabitants  of  the  largest  cities,  probably 
including  most  of  the  people  who  keep 
things  going — skilled  mechanics,  public 
health  experts,  railroad-operating  men. 
trained  administrators,  and  so  forth. 
Other  similar  questions  of  differential 
deaths  would  have  to  be  faced  if  the 
United  States  is  to  make  any  intelligent 
decision  as  to  what  kinds  of  civil  defense 
it  wants.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Gritpiths] 
has  pointed  out  the  danger  that  women 
of  child-bearing  age  might  imder  cer- 
tain circumstances  be  worst  hit. 

As  these  questions  suggest,  there  are 
serious  problems  concerning  what  kind 
of  nation  the  United  States  would  be 
after  a  nuclear  war,  depending  partly  on 
what  kind  of  civil  defense  we  had  set 
up.  Would  the  United  States  remain  a 
world  power?  Would  we  be  reduced  to 
the  relative  position  of,  say,  Portugal, 
today?  Of  Cambodia?  Would  society 
be  rebuilt  within  a  democratic  frame- 
work within  the  postattack  period? 
Would  communications  possibly  be  so 
damaged  and  wide  areas  left  so  radio- 
active that  several  independent  nations 
would  grow  out  of  the  present  United 
States?  More  important,  perhaps,  would 
whatever  kind  of  government  remains 
be  one  member  of  an  international  sys- 
tem similar  to  our  present  one.  and  would 
the  world  simply  move  again  toward  a 
repetition  of  the  disastrous  war? 

Different  programs  of  civil  defense 
might  even  condition  much  of  the  inter- 
nal political  and  economic  freedom  in 


the  United  States  after  the  war.  De- 
pending on  level  of  attack  and  forms 
of  civil  defense,  would  the  United  States 
recover  economically  to  Its  present  in- 
dustrial capacity?  Would  the  destruc- 
tion of  material  and  intellectual  capital 
be  so  great  as  to  reduce  us  to  a  much 
lower  economic  order?  Or,  because  of 
the  elimination  of  outdated  machinery, 
would  it  be  possible  that  the  Nation 
could  quickly  recover  to  a  more  ad- 
vanced economic  level?  Again,  partic- 
ular kinds  of  civil  defense  might  push 
the  country  in  the  direction  of  near 
anarchy,  if,  for  example,  large  shelters 
were  made  totally  self-sufficient  and 
communications  were  destroyed,  or  in 
the  direction  of  old-fashioned  military 
dictatorship,  if.  for  example,  an  attempt 
were  made  at  strict  military  command 
through  martial  law. 

Questions  of  how  many  people  could 
be  saved   and   what   kind  of  life   they 
could  live  are  broad  general  questions 
that  can  only  be  answered  by  examining 
very  specific  details  of  the  practical  op- 
eration of   any   proposed  civil   defense 
shelter  program.     The  day-to-day  oper- 
ation of  shelters  under  atomic  attack 
will  decide  how   many  people  survive, 
whether   they   live   afterward   under    a 
dictatorship,   and  whether   any   indus- 
trial knowledge  or  machinery  survives 
with    them.    The    Congress,    therefore, 
must  examine  the  details  of  operating 
various  kinds  of  civil  defense  shelters. 
If  large  shelters  are  to  be  built,  who 
will  run  them  and  how  will  these  leaders 
be  chosen?     How  will  leaders  and  citi- 
zens be  adequately  trained?     How  will 
trained  leaders  actually  get  to  the  shel- 
ters?    How  effectively   will  shelters  be 
stocked  with  food  and  water,  and  what 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  fair  shar- 
ing?   What  medicines  will  be  stocked  in 
the  shelter?    Who  will  be  allowed  in  and 
who  will  be  kept  out?     If  schools  are 
used,  for  example,  who  will  be  let  into 
the  schools?    Should  school  shelters  be 
limited  to  children  and  their  families  or 
should   the  surrounding  commimity  be 
let  in?     Who  will  decide?     How  much 
space  will  there  be  for  each  individual? 
What  will  be  done  to  keep  separated 
families    from    leaving    the    shelter    to 
search  for  loved  ones?    Will  the  threat 
of    radiation    be    sufficient    to    keep    a 
mother    from    searching    for    a    child? 
Such  questions  can  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely.    Each  is  important  if  the  Con- 
gress is  to  be  able  to  make  an  informed 
judgment  on  the  nature  of  civil  defense. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  to  show  that 
the  long-range  goals  and  the  immediate 
details  of  civil  defense  are  closely  inter- 
connected.   No  examination  of  the  one 
can  be  of  value  without  an  understand- 
ing of  the  other.    The  kind  of  civil  de- 
fense we  adopt  will  help  determine  the 
nature  of  American  society  during  the 
cold  war.  even  if  it  is  never  used;  the 
nature  of  military  strategy  and  weapons 
development  both  in  the  United  States 
and  among  our  enemies;  the  number  of 
lives  that  might  be  saved  depending  upon 
what  kind  of  atomic  attack  were  made 
against  the  United  States;  and  the  kind 
of  America  that  might  result  if  war  were 
actually  to  come  and  total  annihilation 
were  prevented. 


These  questions  involve  the  future  of 
the  United  States  as  a  Nation  and  of  its 
citizens  as  individuals.  The  questions 
must  be  answered.  They  cannot  be 
answered  without  a  careful  examination 
into  the  detailed  operations  of  various 
possible  policies  of  civil  defense. 

In  summary,  the  proposed  committee 
should  ask  the  following  questions: 

First.  Will  civil  defense  in  particular 
forms  make  war  more  or  less  likely,  and 
more  or  less  devastating? 

Second.  Will  civil  defense  in  particu- 
lar forms  consume  so  much  in  material 
and  human  resources  and  require  so 
much  abridgment  of  political  liberty  that 
it  will  distort  or  destroy  the  free  insti- 
tutions that  we  cherish  and  want  to 
protect? 

Third.  Will  civil  defense  in  particular 
forms  save  a  great  number  of  American 
lives,  or  only  a  few  lives,  or  no  lives  at 
all? 

Fourth.  Does  the  answer  to  question  3 
depend  upon  the  answer  to  question  2? 
That  is.  does  building  civil  defense  that 
will  save  a  great  number  of  lives  require 
a  greater  invasion  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom? 

Fifth.  Are  there  other  objectives  that 
could  be  accomplished  with  the  hunuin 
and  material  resources  implicit  in  civil 
defense — programs  which  would  be  more 
effective  in  deterring  war.  in  lessening 
the  scare  of  war.  or  in  advancing  free- 
dom across  the  world? 

Until  the  Congress  has  sought  answers 
to  these  questions,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  American  people  to  judge  or  for 
their  representatives  to  decide  what  our 
policy  on  civil  defense  should  be.  That 
is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard  it  as  urgent 
for  the  Congress  to  undertake  this  study. 


TELEJVISION  BROADCASTING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PucmsKi ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
tMr.  Roberts!  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  I  introduced  a  bill— H.R. 
9267— to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  which  I  believe  is  of  enor- 
mous importance  to  the  public.  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  proposals  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  which 
contemplate  shifting  television  broad- 
casting in  the  United  States  from  VHF 
channels  to  UHF  channels.  If  these  pro- 
posals of  the  PCC  are  carried  out  there 
will  be  grave  injury  to  the  people  in  my 
district,  to  the  people  in  my  State  of 
Alabama,  and  to  the  people  in  other 
large  areas  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  action  by  the  FCC  which  troubles 
me  so  very  deeply  was  taken  last  July 
27.  On  that  day  the  FCC  started  pro- 
ceedings to  require  existing  television 
stations  in  eight  communities  to  stop 
operating  on  VHF  channels  and  to  shift 
to  UHF  channels.  This  is  what  the  PCC 
calls  "deintermixture."  Montgomery. 
Ala.,  is  one  of  the  eight  communities 
from  which  the  FCC  would  take  away 
a  VHP  station.  The  other  communities 
are  Madison,  Wis.;  Rockford,  ni.;  Hart- 
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ford.  Conn.;  Erie,  Pa.;  Champaign.  HI.; 
Blnghamton,  N.Y. ;  and  Columbia,  8.C. 
You  can  see  that  several  sections  of  the 
country  are  involred  to  just  these  eight 
cases. 

But  the  PCC  did  more  on  July  27  than 
just  start  eight  deintermixture  cases.  It 
revealed  that  "it  is  contemplated  that 
additlonid  deintermixture  proceedings 
will  be  Initiated  In  further  markets  at 
a  later  time."  The  PCC  did  not  identify 
the  "further  markets,"  or  indicate  how 
many  there  will  be,  or  disclose  how  soon 
they  would  be  acted  on.  But  it  has 
made  clear  that  it  intends  for  there  to 
be  more. 

The  PCC  did  stlD  more  on  July  27.  It 
announced  its  intention  to  make,  "a  more 
thoroughgoing  reallocation  of  channel 
assignments  looking  toward  providing 
substantially  all -UHF  assignments  in 
certain  areas  of  the  coimtry  unless  it  be 
found  later  that  all  television  can  be 
shifted  to  the  UHF  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum." 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  shifting 
television  stations  from  VHF  to  UHF 
would  be  in  the  public  interest.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Congress — the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people — ^has  the 
duty  to  step  in  here  to  see  to  it  that  the 
FCC  does  not  take  the  action  it  cont^n- 
plates  if  it  is  to  the  detriment  of  tele- 
vision service  for  the  public.  Our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thomson  1.  ex- 
pressed his  conxjem  M-ith  the  PCC's  pro- 
ix>sals  in  his  remarks  of  August  31.  I 
agree  with  what  he  said. 

To  me  it  Is  axiomatic  that  the  public 
Interest  is  not  served  by  taking  televi- 
sion service  away  from  people.  I  have 
no  doubt  about  the  importance  of  tele- 
vision to  the  people  of  my  State  and  dis- 
trict. I  have  no  doubt  about  how  they 
would  l>e  hurt  or  about  how  they  would 
feel  if  they  lost  their  present  service.  I 
think  that  people  would  feel  the  same 
way  wherever  they  live. 

The  FOC's  proposals  to  shift  VHP  sta- 
tions to  UHF  channels  would  take  tele- 
vision service  away  from  tremendous 
numbers  of  people  who  now  receive  it. 
There  Is  a  very  simple  reason  for  this. 
VHP  channels  are  substantially  more 
able  than  UHF  channels  to  provide  good 
service  to  wide  areas.  VHP  stations  pro- 
vide television  not  Just  to  the  city  in 
which  they  are  located  but  also  to  the 
suburban  areas  and  to  the  many  smaller 
and  medlimi-slzed  communities,  rural 
and  outlying  areas  and  farms  that  are 
located  within  a  radius  of  perhaps  60 
miles  and  more  of  our  larger  metro- 
politan areas.  UHF  stations — at  least  at 
present — ^Just  do  not  provide  this  wide 
area  public  service.  Even  within  the 
smaller  areas  that  UHP  channels  can 
serve,  UHP  service  today  is  usually  not 
as  good  as  VHP  service.  In  very  un- 
usual circumstances'  there  may  be  ex- 
ceptions to  this,  of  course,  but  the  tech- 
nical information  available  so  far  shows 
this  to  be  the  situation  in  the  usual  case. 

Available  technical  information  also 
shows  ttiat  basic  laws  of  nature — which 
are  not  changed  by  using  new  tubes  or 
gadgets  on  sets — account  for  a  large  part 
of  the  basic  differences  between  VHP 
and  UHF. 


The  loss  of  service  to  the  people  that 
the  FCC's  UHF  proposals  will  cause  is  no 
trifiing  matter. 

If  channel  12  is  replaced  by  a  UHF 
channel  at  Montgomery.  Ala.,  as  the  FCC 
proposes,  station  WSFA-TV  there  would 
be  calculated  to  have  grade  B  coverage 
on  the  order  of  about  5,000  square  miles 
compared  with  about  13,000  square  miles 
at  present.  This  is  a  loss  of  grade  B 
coverage  by  this  one  station  of  about 
8,000  square  miles.  At  least  1,500  to 
2,000  square  miles  of  this  area  would  not 
have  any  grade  B  television  coverage 
left  at  all. 

Montgomery  is  the  capital  city  of  Ala- 
bama and  as  such  the  center  and  hub  of 
political  activity  and  news  in  the  State. 
The  maximum  power  VHP  channel  in 
Montgomery  is  a  medium  for  dissemi- 
nating news  from  our  State  capital  into 
the  homes  of  some  quarter  of  a  million 
Alabamians  in  Montgomery  and  the 
many  other  areas  of  Alabama  served  by 
the  channel.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  if  the  maximiun  power  VHP  station 
in  Montgomery  were  to  be  deleted,  there 
would  be  wide  areas  in  Alabama  and 
thousands  of  our  Alabama  families  solely 
dependent  on  bordering  out-of-State 
television  stations  for  their  programs  and 
news  coverage.  It  is  our  furtlier  imder- 
standing that  should  the  VHF  channel 
in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  be  deleted,  Alabama 
would  very  well  be  one  of  the  few  States 
without  a  maximum  power  channel  in 
its  capital  city. 

In  keeping  with  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  maximum  power-wide  coverage 
channels  should  be  fairly  distributed 
among  the  States,  in  1954  Montgomery 
and  Alabama  and  her  people  became  the 
beneficiary  of  the  VHF  channel  that  has 
since  served  so  many  people  and  areas 
of  Alabama  from  our  capital  city.  In 
rendering  the  vital  service  it  does  from 
our  State  capital,  the  maximum  power 
VHF  channel  in  Montgomery  has  be- 
come and  is  a  valuable  resource  to  Ala- 
bama and  her  people.  I  feel  that  a  large 
segment  of  Alabama  and  her  people 
would  be  deprived  of  a  most  vital  and 
necessary  service  if  the  VHF  channel  in 
our  State  capital  should  be  deleted. 

If  VHP  stations  are  taken  off  the  air 
in  the  other  seven  "deintermixture" 
cities  already  named  by  the  FCC  this 
loss  would  be  multiplied.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  will  lose  the  only 
television  service  they  have.  Many  more 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  will  lose 
their  service  from  the  particular  VHF 
station  that  the  FCC  would  force  off  the 
air,  so  that  if  they  now  get  three  stations 
they  will  be  cut  back  to  two,  or  if  they 
now  get  two  they  will  be  cut  back  to  one. 
Coimtless  other  people  who  will  still  be 
able  to  receive  the  station  after  it  is 
shifted  from  VHP  to  UHF  will  not  get 
as  good  a  signal  as  they  now  get  on  the 
VHP  channel.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
all  of  this  loss  of  service  I  have  just  men- 
tioned would  come  about  from  just  the 
eight  deintermixture  cases  the  PCC  has 
already  started.  I  also  want  to  empha- 
size that  the  dissenting  statement  of 
Commissioner  Cross  opposing  deinter- 
mixture points  out  this  serious  loss  of 


service  and  that  the  FCC  is  aware  of  th« 
consequences  of  its  proposals. 

If  the  FCC  goes  on  with  the  other 
steps  it  has  mentioned  in  its  pn^^osal  to 
shift  all  or  a  substantial  pert  of  tele- 
vision to  the  UHF.  the  loss  of  service  to 
the  i)eople  would  be  a  great  deal  more 
serious.  For  example,  if  ail  of  the  VHP 
stations  in  the  cauntij  were  forced  to 
operate  on  UHF  channels  a  great  deal 
more  than  25  percent  of  all  the  land 
area  in  the  United  States  would  lose  all 
of  its  existing  television  service.  The 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  see 
that  this  is  not  allowed  to  happen  to  the 
people. 

If  VHF  stations  are  shifted  to  UHP, 
the  people  are  going  to  be  hurt  no  matter 
where  they  Uve.  But  the  people  who 
are  going  to  be  hurt  most  of  all  by  these 
UHF  prop>osals  are  those  who  live  in  the 
smaller  and  mediimi-sized  communities 
of  our  country,  those  who  live  in  the 
rural  and  outlying  areas,  and  those  who 
live  on  farms.  UHF  television  just  will 
not  reach  these  people  the  way  present 
VHF  television  does.  Since  it  takes  a 
lot  of  money  to  build  and  operate  a  tele- 
vision station.  I  do  not  see  how  these 
less  populated  and  more  outlying  areas 
which  will  lose  VHF  service  will  be  able 
to  muster  the  economic  support  required 
for  all  the  new  stations  that  would  be 
required  to  bring  replacement  service  to 
the  areas  losing  VHF  seTvux. 

In  1960,  the  Congress  appropriated 
$2  million  to  study  UHF  television  in 
New  York  City  because  the  PCC  told  us 
that  these  studies  were  "essential"  to 
provide  technical  data  on  UHP  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  extent  to  which 
UHP  could  be  used,  particularly  in  larger 
cities.  These  studies  are  not  completed. 
They  are  not  even  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted for  i^proximately  another  year  or 
more.  If  the  studies  were  "essential"  as 
we  were  Void  when  the  money  was  re- 
quested, bow  can  the  FCC  even  con- 
sider— let  alone  justify — shifting  stations 
to  the  UHP  before  the  studies  are  fin- 
ished? 

The  reason  the  FCC  gives  for  its  pro- 
posals to  shift  VHF  stations  to  UHF  is  to 
encourage  UHF  and  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  television  stations.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  UHF  can  be  encouraged  and 
any  need  for  more  stations  can  be  met 
without  the  public's  having  to  pay  the 
terrible  price  of  losing  existing  VHP  serv- 
ice. Improving  the  opportunity  and 
ability  of  UHF  stations  to  operate  effec- 
tively right  alongside  of  VHF  stations 
in  the  same  areas  and  communities — as 
250-watt  radio  stations  operate  effec- 
tively right  alongside  50,000 -watt  sta- 
tions— will  pave  the  way  for  expansion 
of  UHP.  The  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced is  designed  to  do  that. 

The  FCC  recognized  that  the  basic 
handicap  to  development  of  UHF  has 
been  the  fact  that  most  television  sets 
are  not  able  to  pick  up  UHF  channels. 
The  FCC  also  recognizes  that  an  effec- 
tive way  to  eliminate  this  receiver  in- 
compatibility problem  would  be  for  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  authorizing 
the  FCC  to  prescribe  the  channels  that 
television  receivers  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  must  be  able  to  receive.  In- 
deed H.R.  8031  has  been  introduced  this 
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session  by  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris]  at  the  request  of  the  PCC  to 
give  it  this  power.  I  believe  that  the 
PCC  should  have  the  power  over  sets  that 
It  has  asked  for  if  that  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable way  of  getting  UHP  stations  on 
the  air  and  keeping  them  there  and  my 
bill  would  give  the  PCC  this  power. 

However,  if  we  enact  set  legislation  as 
the  PCC  has  asked,  this  will  be  a  com- 
pelling reason  for  the  PCC  not  to  shift 
any  VHP  stition  to  UHP.  Elimination 
of  set  incompatibility  would  assure  UHP 
stations  of  an  audience  capable  of  re- 
ceiving their  signals  and  would  improve 
their  ability  to  operate  right  alongside 
of  VHP  stations.  Under  this  approach 
existing  UHP  stations  would  continue  to 
serve  the  people  they  now  serve  and  in 
addition  would  provide  for  effective 
growth  of  commercial  and  educational 
television.  This  approach  would  be 
especially  helpful  for  educational  tele- 
vision since  most  of  the  channels  that 
have  been  reserved  for  the  very  im- 
portant educational  service  are  UHP.  At 
the  same  time,  this  approach  would  as- 
sure that  the  people  would  continue  to 
receive  their  existing  VHP  service  with- 
out impairment.  My  bill  would  make 
clear  that  if  the  FCC  gets  the  power  it 
wants  over  sets,  it  may  not  use  this 
power  to  cause  the  involuntary  shift  of 
stations  from  VHP  to  UHP.  Thus  my 
bill  would  encourage  UHP  but  not 
threaten  VHP.  This  is  the  main  differ- 
ence between  my  bill  and  H.R.  8031. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  can  have 
early  hearings  on  my  bill  and  that  pend- 
ing consideration  of  this  legislation  by 
the  Congress,  the  PCC  will  refrain  from 
any  action  which  will  deprive  the  people 
who  are  now  served  by  the  eight  VHP 
stations  of  the  fine  television  service 
which  means  so  much  to  them. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
decision  of  the  Pederal  Communications 
Commission  to  consider  deintermixture 
of  VHP  and  UHP  television  stations  in 
various  areas  of  the  country  has  evoked 
strong  cries  of  protest  from  many  resi- 
dents of  Pennsylvania's  17th  Congres- 
sional District.  The  deintermixture  pol- 
icy, if  carried  into  effect,  would  have 
specific  application  to  the  Binghamton, 
N.Y.,  area — threatening  television  view- 
ers also  in  many  of  the  northern  counties 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  multitude  of  protests  which  have 
been  directed  to  me  oppose  action  which 
would  require  WNBP-TV  to  change  from 
a  VHP  station;  and  they  assign  several 
cogent  and  compelling  reasons  for  this 
opposition.  Pirst,  there  are  many  areas 
in  the  congressional  district  I  represent 
which  can  receive  a  consistently  clear 
image  only  from  WNBP-TV  without  the 
use  of  a  costly  auxiliary  antenna.  Sec- 
ondly, if  the  change  took  place,  television 
set  owners  woiild  be  forced  to  undertake 
the  expense  of  conversion  of  their  pres- 
ent sets  so  that  UHP  television  could  be 
received.  Thirdly,  there  are  many  view- 
ers on  the  fringes  of  the  area  who — 
because  of  the  more  restricted  range  of 
UHP — would  be  deprived  entirely  of  the 
opportunity  to  view  television.  Pinally, 
the  people  in  my  district  oppose  such  an 
order  because  the  great  cost  of  conver- 


sion will  place  such  a  heavy  burden  on 

the  television  station  itself  as  to  threaten 
its  ability  to  continue  its  fine  perform- 
ance in  scheduling  outstanding  programs 
contributing  significantly  to  community 
improvement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  sp>eak  for  a  large 
majority  of  my  constituents  when  I  urge 
that  WNBP-TV  remain  undisturbed,  and 
that  its  viewers  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
benefit  from  its  fine  programs. 


NAVAL  PROCUREMENT 
INVESTIGATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wilson]  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  Members  of  this  body  well 
remember  the  late  Ed  Koterba,  a  highly 
respected  newspaper  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Daily  News.  Mr.  Koterba 
was  a  victim  of  an  airplane  crash  this 
past  summer.  In  one  of  the  columns 
he  wrote  shortly  before  his  death,  he 
may  have  pried  open  the  lid  on  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  corruption,  favoritism,  and 
waste  in  the  procurement  division  of  the 
Navy  Department. 

In  one  of  his  last  columns,  Mr.  Koterba 
described  a  situation  at  the  Navy  De- 
partment where  a  large  electronic  firm 
actually  has  technicians  in  top-secret 
areas  advising  the  Navy  on  what  kind 
of  electronic  equipment  to  buy,  from 
whom,  and  at  what  prices. 

After  reading  Mr.  Koterba's  accoimt 
of  the  matter,  I  decided  to  do  some  in- 
vestigating of  my  own.  Pirst  contacts 
were  informal  and  preliminary.  How- 
ever, hyi  talking  to  Navy  people  and  by 
sifting  various  facts  that  were  uncov- 
ered, I  was  able,  on  August  23,  to  direct 
the  following  letter  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  requesting  information 
on  what,  on  the  surtace,  appears  to  be  a 
single,  small  Navy  contract  with  a  giant 
electronic  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  wish  to  insert  the  text  of  that 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

August  23.  1961. 
Hon.  Joseph   Campbkix, 
Comptroller  General. 
General  Accounting  Office. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Campbell:  Under  Navy  Depart- 
ment Bureau  of  Ships  contract  NObsr- 
85109.  9481. 000  (Including  930,600  fixed 
fee)  provided  for  6.015  man-days  of  engi- 
-neering  labor  and  2,380  man-days  of  drafting 
labor  to  staff  code  464  of  the  Bxueau  of  Ships 
with  technicians  in  the  employ  of  company 
R  during  fiscal  1961. 

In  connection  with  NObsr-85109,  the  fol- 
lowing information  is  requested: 

1.  How  many  proposals  were  requested  in 
the  negotiations  preceding  the  award  of 
NObsr-85109? 

2.  How  many  proposals  were  received  un- 
der this  request  for  quotation? 

3.  What  quotations  were  recorded? 


4.  The  name  of  the  Navy  official  who 
signed  the  determinations  and  findings 
which  Justified  this  procurement  action. 

6.  What  justification  was  cited  to  restrict 
this  action  from  open  competition? 

6.  What  Is  the  name,  rating,  and  room 
number  of  the  chief  engineer  in  charge  of 
code  454? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  NOb«r-«6109  was 
for  the  period  June  1,  i960,  through  July  80. 
1961  (fiscal  1961),  Information  U  requested 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Navy  Department 
negotiated  a  continuing  arrangement  for  this 
same  service. 

One  additional  piece  of  information  is  re- 
quired here,  and  it  Is  critical: 

7.  Of  the  40  or  more  engineers  supplied  by 
company  R  to  the  Navy  under  NObsr-SfilOS. 
please  obtain  a  complete  list  of  all  the  In- 
dividual names  of  the  people  who  worked 
under  this  contract,  and  identify  which  were 
ex-Navy  employees,  their  prevloiu  rank  or 
rating  when  employed  by  the  Navy,  the  date 
of  their  termination  as  Navy  employees,  and 
the  date  they  began  to  work  for  company  R 

Yours  very   truly. 

Earl  Wilsom. 
Member  o/  Congreaa. 

You  will  notice.  Mr  Speaker,  that  I 
asked  for  a  reply  before  August  30. 
During  the  same  period  I  asked  for  In- 
formation on  a  number  of  other  Navy 
procurement  matters  but  did  not  put  a 
specific  return  date  on  them  I  have  yet 
to  hear  from  those  letters.  When  I  do.  I 
think  there  will  be  a  great  deal  more 
light  shed  on  the  Navy's  procurement 
policies  and  the  way  in  which  taxpayers' 
money  is  being  wasted,  certain  manu- 
facturers are  being  favored,  and  others 
actually  locked  out  of  any  possibility  of 
doing  business  with  the  Navy. 

The  answer  I  received  August  31  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  was  de- 
tailed and  factual.  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  it,  but  first  under  unanimous  consent 
I  will  insert  it  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

CoMpraoLLKa  Oxnbuu. 

OP   THX    UlflTZD   &rATBa. 

Washington.  D.C.  August  31.   1941. 
Hon.  Eakl  Wiloon, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr  WiLaoN:  This  U  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  August  23,  1961,  requesting 
information  relative  to  Department  of  the 
Navy  contract  NObar-86109.  The  informa- 
tion that  you  requested  has  been  obUined 
from  the  Bureau  of  Ships  and  Is  set  forth 
below  In  accordance  with  the  specific  ques- 
tions contained  in  your  letter. 

"1.  How  many  proposals  were  requested  in 
the  negotiations  preceding  the  award  of 
NObsr-85109?" 

Only  one  company,  company  R.  was  re- 
quested to  submit  a  quotation. 

"2.  How  many  proposals  were  received 
under  this  request  for  quotation  ?*■ 

One  proposal  was  received. 

"8.  What  quotations  were  recorded?" 

Company  R*s  quotation  of  August  30,  1960, 
proposed  a  price  of  •479,013.  During  nego- 
tiations a  provision  for  overtime  premium 
of  $7,073  was  added  and  the  fixed  fee  was 
decreased  by  M.886.  so  that  the  final  nego- 
tiated price  was  $481,200.  The  contract 
period  was  fiscal  year  1961.  Contract  NObsr- 
85109  was  subsequently  amended  by  modifi- 
caUon  No.  1.  dated  March  21.  1961,  which 
Increased  the  number  of  service  days  to  be 
provided  by  the  contractor  from  8,396  man- 
days  to  13,980  man-days  at  an  Increase  In  the 
contract  price  of  •331,150.  The  sUtement  of 
contracting  officer  related  to  this  modifica- 
tion states  that  the  Increased  service  days 
would  be  for  performance  of  work  on  projects 
started  prior  to  July  1,  1961. 
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"4.  "nie  name  of  tb*  Navy  official  who 
signed  the  determinations  and  findings 
which  justified  this  procurement  action." 

The  determination  and  findings  related 
to  the  method  of  contracting  and  was  signed 
by  ■.  H.  Koch,  contracting  ofl&cer,  Biireau 
of  Ships.  A  statement  of  contracting  offi- 
cer was  also  prepared  for  this  procurement 
action  to  justify  the  cx>ntract  award  on  a 
noncompetitive  basis.  The  statement  was 
signed  by  J.  J.  Foley,  contracting  officer. 
Bureau  of  Ships. 

"5.  What  justification  was  cited  to  restrict 
this  action  from   open  competition?" 

The  justification  cited  for  restricting  this 
contract  award  from  open  competition  was 
title  10,  United  States  Oode,  section  3304(a) 
( 10) .  which  relates  to  purchasing  or  con- 
tracting for  property  or  services  for  which  It 
is  Impracticable  to  obtain  competition.  A 
copy  of  the  statement  of  contracting  ofllcer 
containing  pertinent  facts  Is  Included  as  en- 
closiuv  1. 

"6.  What  Is  the  name,  rating,  and  room 
number  of  the  chief  engineer  in  charge  of 
code  464?" 

The  chief  engineer  In  charge  of  code  464 
U  Harold  M.  Wright.  GS-16.  supervisory 
electronics  engineer,  room  4438.'  Main  Navy 
BuUdlng. 

"In  view  of  the  facft  that  NOb«r-8&109 
was  for  the  period  June  1,  1900,  through 
July  30,  1961  (fiscal  1961).  Information  U 
requested  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Navy 
Department  negotiated  a  continuing  ar- 
rangement for  this  same  service." 

Under  modification  No.  1  of  NOb6r-86109. 
company  R  Is  continuing  to  furnish  these 
engineering  services  during  fiscal  year  1962 
on  projects  started  prior  to  July  1,  1961.  and 
negotiation  of  a  contract  for  additional  serv- 
ices to  be  furnished  by  company  R  during 
1962  is  currently  In  progress. 

"7.  Of  the  40  or  more  engineers  supplied 
by  company  R  to  the  Navy  under  NOber- 
85109.  please  obtain  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
individual  names  of  the  people  who  worked 
under  this  contract,  and  Identify  which  were 
ex-Navy  employees,  their  previous  rank  or 
rating  wlien  employed  by  the  Navy,  the  date 
of  their  termination  as  Navy  employees,  and 
the  date  they  began  to  work  for  company  B." 

This  Information  Is  included  as  enclo- 
sure a.  Because  of  Uue  limited  time  avail- 
able, we  were  unable  txi  check  the  accuracy 
of  the  Information  which  was  furnished  to 
us  by  the  Bureau  of  Ships  against  records  of 
the  Mavy  or  company  R.  nor  did  we  contact 
any  of  the  individuals  named. 

We  tnut  that  this  laformatlon  will  satisfy 
the  purpose  of  your  inquiry. 
Sincerely  yours. 

FEAKK  H.  Weitzzl. 
Aaaistant  Comptroller  General 

Of  the  United  States. 

Now,  you  may  ask  the  question,  "Why 
does  the  Navy  have  to  hire  manufac- 
turers' people  to  make  recommendations 
on  supplies  and  equipment?" 

You  might  get  the  answer  that  there 
are  not  enough  qualified  people  in  the 
Navy  to  do  this  work,  but  that  would  be 
false.  Not  only  are  there  sufficient 
trained  people  to  do  this  kind  of  work, 
but  the  company  involved  actually  took 
Navy  people:  in  some  cases  even  be- 
fore they  stopped  receiving  a  Govern- 
ment check,  and  put  them  to  work  for 
it. 


As  you  know.  Mr. 


Speaker,  so-called 


personnel  ceilings  are  imposed  on  the 
various  military  agencies.  To  get  around 
their  ceilings,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Navy  Department  has  contracted  with 
various  concerns  to  supply  the  people  re- 
quired to  do  the  job. 


In  this  particular  instance,  the  Navy 
Department  awarded  company  R,  as  I 
shall  call  it,  to  provide  technical  serv- 
ices for  the  fiscal  year  1961.  The  con- 
tract covered  8,935  man -days  of  work. 
The  total  price  was  $481,200.  This  works 
out  to  about  $58  per  man  per  day — a 
good  price.  Indeed. 

This  contract  was  one  of  the  Navy's 
contracts  of  the  negotiated  variety,  and 
it  is  these  negotiated  contracts  that  make 
up  the  bulk  of  our  military  procure- 
ment obligations  This  transaction,  like 
so  many  others  I  shall  mention  in  the 
future,  was  conducted  out  of  sight  of 
the  public,  behind  closed  doors,  on  what 
is  called  a  sole  source  basis,  without  any 
form  of  competition  whatsoever. 

You  may  note  in  the  report  from  GAO 
and  in  my  letter  to  that  agency  that  I 
requested  a  justification  for  such  an  ac- 
tion. I  was  told  the  deal  with  company 
R  was  justified  by  section  2304 <a)  ( 10>  of 
the  United  States  Code,  which  allows 
such  a  procedure  if  It  is  "impractical"  to 
obtain  competition. 

This  impractical  justification  was  cer- 
tified as  a  true  condition  by  Bfr.  E.  H. 
Koch  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Foley,  two  civil  serv- 
ants currently  in  the  employ  of  the 
Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships. 

Was  this  certification  false?  Did  Mr. 
Koch  and  Mr.  Foley  know  it  w^  false 
when  they  signed  their  names  to  the 
documents?  Did  they  really  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  company  R  mat- 
ter? There  Is  serious  question  that  they 
did. 

I  want  to  state  at  this  pKjint  that  this 
is  not  a  political  matter.  This  is  not 
a  case  of  Republicans  versus  Democrats. 
It  is  a  problem  which  must  and  should 
concern  every  American  taxpayer,  be- 
cause it  Is  a  typical  example  of  why  our 
national  debt  is  enormous,  why  it  must 
continue  to  skyrocket  if  something  is  not 
brought  about  to  put  Armed  Forces  pro- 
curement on  a  realistic  basis. 

To  gain  some  understanding  as  to  the 
workings  of  the  Navy  procurement  ma- 
chinery, let  us  go  back  now  and  review 
this  company  R  award  to  see  what  hap- 
p>ened  and  why. 

Remember,  the  work  was  and  is  all 
being  don^  in  the  Washington  area.  Is 
company  R  the  only  company  equipped 
to  advise  the  Navy  on  what  sort  of 
equipment  it  should  purchase? 

Hardly. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately a  dozen  well-qualified  and  tal- 
ented concerns  in  Washington,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia  which  are  equally 
capable  as  is  company  R  to  perform  this 
work.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  their  judg- 
ments would  not  be  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  any  one  company.  Certainly,  we  can- 
not expect  company  R  technicians  to  be 
objective  in  their  studies  when  their  own 
plant  makes  what  is  needed. 

These  firms  I  have  mentioned  were  ex- 
cluded from  bidding  on  the  work  by  the 
Koch-Poley  statement  which  certified 
how  "impractical"  it  was  to  obtain  com- 
petition.   What  happened  next? 

It  is  all  in  the  GAO  report  to  my  office. 
The  Koch-Poley  statement  eliminated 
all  comp>etition.  Then  the  Navy  accepted 
the  company  R  quotation  of  roughly  $58 


per  man  per  day  and  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  a  half  million  dollars. 

Why  was  not  competition  allowed  by 
Koch-Poley? 

The  answer  to  that  is  obvious. 

If  competition  were  allowed,  it  might 
be  lower  than  the  company  R  bid.  Com- 
pany R  would  then  fail  to  receive  the 
award.  Why  was  it  so  necessary  to  get 
the  contract  for  company  R? 

The  answer  to  that  is  revealed  when 
you  study  the  names  of  the  personnel 
supplied  by  company  R  to  do  the  work : 

L.  W.  Antwerp,  reiir  admiral,  retired; 
Captain  Williamson;  retired  Command- 
ers Smith,  Volk,  Constant,  Husband, 
Green,  Cherok,  and  others;  plus  many 
others  of  lesser  rank,  all  retired  Navy 
p)ersonnel. 

Admiral  Antwerp  left  the  Navy  on  De- 
cember 1.  1958,  and  simultaneously  went 
to  work  for  company  R.  The  others  are 
much  the  same,  except  that  in  two  in- 
stances I  have  found  these  ex-Navy  of- 
ficers were  rn  anxious  to  go  to  work  for 
company  R  chat  they  began  their  civil- 
ian duties  while  still  on  the  payroll  of 
the  UJ8.  Navy. 

Services  for  fiscal  1962,  on  about  the 
same  basis  as  1961,  were  arranged  by 
these  same  two  men,  Koch  and  Foley, 
in  a  clever  manner.  They  simply  amend- 
ed the  1961  contract  to  Include  1962,  at 
the  same  rate,  and  again  shutting  out 
all  competition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  late  Mr. 
Koterba  was  right.  There  is  "an  odd- 
ball situation  at  Navy."  The  only  place 
he  could  possibly  have  failed  was  in  im- 
derstanding  or  comprehending  the  mag- 
nitude or  the  scope  of  this  thing.  He 
may  have  been  working  deeper  than  any 
of  us  know  before  his  untimely  death 
snuffed  out  his  investigation. 

I  am  currently  directing  my  staff  in 
a  rather  concentrated  Investigation  in 
the  areas  set  out  by  Mr.  Koterba  and  in 
other  areas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
here  today,  we  have  only  made  a 
pinprick  on  the  surface  of  this  mess. 

Informal  estimates  available  to  my  of- 
fice indicate  that  the  same  work  com- 
pany R  is  performing  with  retired  naval 
officers  could  be  accomplished  profitably 
by  other  concerns  who  would  be  willing 
to  accept  the  assignment  at  prices  rang- 
ing down  to  75  percent  of  that  paid  com- 
pany R.  This  means  to  me  that  in  one 
instance — the  contract  set  up  by  Koch- 
Poley — the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  have 
had  to  pay  out  up  to  $200,000  more  than 
was  necessary  for  this  piece  of  "national 
deferise." 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  the 
General  Accounting  Office  for  a  com- 
plete audit  of  this  contract.  I  want  to 
know  how  much  each  man  was  paid, 
how  much  profit  was  realized  by  com- 
pany R,  and  the  answers  to  other  ques- 
tions. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  this  House  for  many  years, 
I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
tremendous  amounts  of  money  required 
for  national  defense,  and  the  weight  of 
the  burden  that  is  constantly  being 
placed  on  the  American  taxpayer. 

As  a  taxpayer  myself,  I  feel  that  if 
more  money  is  required  to  insure  our 
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national  defense  I  am  ready  and  willing 
to  pay  my  share.  If  this  money  is  going 
to  be  wasted,  and  I  am  sure  it  has  been, 
then  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  eliminate 
the  waste  and  those  who  cause  it. 

For  many  years,  various  of  my  col- 
leagues have  complained  about  waste  in 
Government  procurement.  Never  once, 
though,  has  there  been  a  penalty  other 
than  on  the  taxpayer  who  must  bear  the 
load. 

I,  for  one,  am  disgusted  with  this  con- 
tinuing waste  and  intend  to  follow  a 
course  which  will  find  out  who  is  wast- 
ing all  this  money  and  eliminate  from 
Government  service  those  individuals 
proven  guilty,  whether  stupidity  or 
cupidity  is  their  reason. 

Hiding  behind  the  banner  of  "nation- 
al defense,"  these  people  have  been 
raiding  our  National  Treasury,  or  allow- 
ing industry  to  carry  it  out,  with  their 
"sole  source,"  behind-locked-doors,  out- 
of-sight,  noncompetitive  transactions. 

As  our  investigative  procedures  are 
presently  set  up,  even  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  cannot  proceed  until 
after  something  is  an  established  fact. 
These  military  people  are  guilty  of  con- 
tinuing mistakes  in  Judgment  and  they 
miake  and  repeat  these  mistakes  with  ab- 
solute impunity. 

That  impunity,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Somebody  besides  the 
American  taxpayer  is  going  to  pay  for 
these  mistakes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  for  20  years,  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly disturbed  by  the  huge  sums 
of  money  that  are  required  by  the  var- 
ious branches  of  the  military  to  per- 
form their  functions  and  to  provide  for 
what  is  referred  to  as  "the  national 
defense"  by  the  Constitution.  Serving 
on  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
I  have  watched  ever -increasing  demands 
for  funds  being  made  by  military  men. 
They  say  they  need  this  money  to  sup- 
port their  ever-e.xpanding  budgets.  The 
needed  money,  of  course,  becomes  an 
additional  burden  on  every  taxpayer  of 
this  Nation. 

EHiring  the  past  several  months,  many 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  complained  time  and  again 
about  the  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
Most  of  the  complaints  have  been  about 
the  procurement  processes  of  the  various 
departments. 

FcM-  some  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  investigating  different  phases  of 
Government  contracting  procedures.  In 
fact,  I  have  requested  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  procure  for  me  in- 
formation not  available  through  any 
other  channel.  My  investigation  has 
not  followed  military  policy  or  theory; 
rather  it  has  been  concentrated  on 
specific  procurement  transactions  in 
minute  detail. 

The  results  are  now  being  received. 
The  pattern  Is  manifestly  clear. 

Mr.  E^^eaker,  I  am  here  today  to  state 
that  the  way  taxpayers'  money  is  being 
wasted  in  militax-y  procurement  matters 
is  a  scandal,  a  crime,  and  a  national 
disgrace  and  the  reason  for  this  is  as 
clear  as  the  pattern  of  waste  itself. 

The  reason  is  that  the  civil  service  en- 
gineer is  no  match  for  the  talented,  so- 
phisticated,   expense-account-supported 


sales  engineer  of  big  business.  It  is  this 
combination  of  civil  servant  engineers 
and  civil  servant  contract  negotiators 
which  is  costing  the  taxpayers  more 
money  every  day  and  adding  to  the  prob- 
l^n  of  our  national  debt. 

To  illustrate  my  point.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  relate  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  procurement  of  a  single  piece  of 
electronic  equipment  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment. This  is  Just  one  of  a  number 
of  such  examples  I  wiU  cite  in  the  future 
to  prove  my  contention.  In  all  cases, 
I  will  delete  the  names  of  manufac- 
turers since  they  are  not  to  blame.  They 
just  play  the  game  by  the  rules  set  up 
by  people  in  Government.  I  will  cite 
names  of  Government  employees,  how- 
ever, since  the  facts  reflect  on  the  ability 
and  integrity  of  these  people  who  know- 
ingly contribute  to  these  wasteful 
practices. 

This  first  illustration  concerns  a 
"transducer, '  identified  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment by  the  number  TR-152  SQS- 
23.  This  equipment,  installed  in  the 
hull  of  naval  vescela  and  used  in  con- 
junction with  other  equipment,  is  capa- 
ble of  detecting  the  presence  of  enemy 
submarines. 

Some  time  ago.  the  need  developed  for 
this  equipment.  Three  firms  were  in- 
vited to  bid  for  the  contract,  and  three 
bids  were  recorded  by  information  I  re- 
ceived from  the  General  Accoimting  Of- 
fice. Company  A  bid  $170,450  for  one 
prepr eduction  unit,  and  bid  a  price  of 
$49,895  each  for  nine  imits.  Company  B 
bid  $184,815.30  for  a  preproduction 
package,  and  $87,481.96  each  for  nine 
units.  Company  C  bid  $372,498.49  for  a 
preproduction  model. 

Now,  these  three  bids  were  opened  be- 
hind closed  doors  by  naval  employees  in 
a  procurement  procedure  they  call 
"negotiations."  The  different  prices 
were  not  supposed  to  be  known  by  any- 
one outside  the  Navy.  However,  after 
the  bids  were  opened,  company  A  sub- 
mitted a  revised  quotation  and  increased 
their  bid  from  $49,895  to  over  $62,000. 
This  was  still  the  low  bid,  so  the  contract 
was  awarded  to  company  A.  After  the 
awarding  of  the  contract,  company  A 
again  revised  its  bid.  this  time  to  $90.- 
533.92. 

All  this.  I  am  told,  is  perfectly  legal 
and  has  been  completely  Justified  by  the 
Navy  Department.  It  is  obvious  to  me 
that  company  A  had  a  good  friend  some 
place  in  the  Navy  Department;  and  it 
also  is  obvious  that  the  American  tax- 
payer was  taken  in  for  an  extra  $41,000 
per  unit  on  this  contract  alone  In  other 
words,  the  taxpayers  paid  almost  twice 
the  cost  of  this  item. 

Sometime  later,  a  second  procurement 
action  for  the  same  transducer  began. 
The  date  was  November  14,  1960.  when 
negotiation  papers  titled  623C-17075 
were  Issued  to  company  A,  this  time  on 
a  sole-source  basis,  which  means,  as  you 
know,  that  only  company  A  was  to  bid 
on  the  transducer  needed. 

This  means  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, through  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Materiel.  C.  P.  Milne,  stated 
that  it  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  that  no  firm  other  than 
company  A  be  allowed  to  bid  or  compete 
for  this  work.    I  was  told  by  the  General 


Accounting  Office  that  this  action  was 
justified  under  10.  United  States  Code 
2304(a)(14). 

Fortunately  for  the  little  old  taxpayer, 
but  unfortunately  for  company  A  and  the 
Navy  Department,  company  D  heard 
about  this  neat  procedure  and  demanded 
equal  opportunity  to  bid  on  the  work. 
Bid  forms  were  issued  to  company  D  by 
the  Navy  Department,  and  the  following 
bids  were  opened  in  secret.  Company  A 
bid  $98,297  per  unit  and  bid  a  total  con- 
tract price  of  $4,645,836;  while  company 
D  bid  $94,800  per  unit,  and  a  total  con- 
tract price  of  $4,519,990. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  learned  that  the 
Navy  Bureau  of  Ships  has  a  pronounced 
policy  never  to  hold  auctions  on  their 
negotiated  procurement  transactions. 
They  state  they  never  go  from  one  com- 
pany to  another  to  drive  the  price  down. 
They  state  that  bids  are  opened  in 
secret;  then  they  begin  negotiations  with 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  learned  in 
my  Investigaton  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment must  be  Judged  on  action,  not  on 
words.  Let  the  Navy's  deeds  speak,  now 
from  the  record. 

Recalling  the  above  figures,  it  is  ob- 
vious company  D  was  the  low  bidder  by 
about  $120,000  on  this  contract.  The 
Navy,  however,  was  determined  to  award 
the  work  to  company  A.  So.  rather  than 
go  through  negotiations  with  company 
D.  they  revised  the  requirements  by  the 
addition  of  a  preproduction  model  and 
forced  both  company  A  and  company  D 
to  rebid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  second  bidding,  a 
quite  remarkable  thing  took  place.  It  is 
almost  miraculous  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  a  preproduction  model  cost  the  tax- 
payers $170,450  in  the  first  action. 
When  the  second  preproduction  model 
was  ordered,  company  A  reduced  Its  bid 
by  almost  $150,000.  The  second  bids 
were:  Company  A.  $4,500,404.  and  com- 
pany D,  $4,519,000. 

What  happened  here,  again,  is  very 
obvious  when  one  studies  the  matter 
closely.  Company  D  decided  to  absorb 
the  exijense  of  manufacturing  a  pre- 
production  model  and  restated  their 
original  price.  Company  A.  very  cleverly 
you  will  agree,  became  low  bidder  by 
about  $20,000. 

This  looked  too  raw.  even  to  Navy 
negotiator  F.  Barwick.  The  Navy  peo- 
ple went  into  a  huddle  and  came  out 
with  a  decision  to  reduce  the  number  of 
units  required.  A  third  bidding  was  an- 
nounced. This  time,  company  A  bid 
$2,748,771.  and  company  D  bid  $2,698- 
542. 

Tou  can  see  what  happened.  Despite 
Navy's  desire  to  give  company  A  an- 
other fat  contract,  company  D  was  again 
the  low  bidder.  Undaunted,  the  Navy 
fired  another  of  its  bureaucratic  salvos 
at  company  D.  They  claimed  company 
D  couldn't  deliver  the  goods  in  the  time 
required.  This  transducer,  they  said, 
was  needed  to  meet  urgent  shipbuilding 
programs,  repair  programs,  maintenance 
programs.  Delivery  time  was  an  all- 
important  factor,  or  so  the  Navy  said. 
In  other  words,  the  national  defense 
could  be  harmed  by  late  delivery,  or  so 
the  Navy  said. 
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In  light  of  this,  the  Navy  Department 
demanded  a  certificate  of  competency 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration 
on  behalf  of  company  D.  This  is  a 
procedure  followed  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  bidder  can  make  the  products  it 
wishes  to  make,  debver  them  on  time 
and,  in  short,  do  the  work  as  it  is  needed 
and  when  it  is  needed.  In  this  case,  the 
SBA  found  that  company  D  was  fully 
qualified  to  do  the  work  and  it  issued  the 
certificate. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  where  the 
Navy  did  an  astounding  thing.  In  the 
face  of  what  was  called  an  urgent  need 
for  this  transducer,  the  Navy  canceled 
the  entire  procurement  action. 

Later,  another  procurement  paper 
was  prepared;  only  this  time,  a  total 
of  12  firms  were  invited  to  bid.  As  a 
result  of  competition  between  industries, 
the  award  was  made  to  still  another  firm, 
which  we  will  call  company  E,  at  a  unit 
price  of  $70307.36.  This  represented  a 
saving  to  the  taxpayer  of  about  one- 
fourth  the  original  cost.  Had  it  not 
been  for  company  D  forcing  competi- 
tion in  spite  of  Mr.  liCllne's  signed  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  "no  competition." 
$1  million  more  than  was  necessary 
would  have  been  spent  for  this  item. 

The  question  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
this :  What  single  individual  in  the  Navy 
Department  is  capable  of  doing  all  this? 
Mr.  Milne  signed  the  Justification  for 
the  $4.6  million  sole-source  deal.  How 
much  did  he  know  about  the  history  of 
that  piece  of  equipment?  The  procure- 
ment where  the  12  firms  were  Invited  to 
bid  was  authorized  by  Mr.  Kenneth 
BeLieu,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
whose  assistant  is  Mr.  Bernard  Flana- 
gan. How  much  does  Mr.  BeLieu  or  Mr. 
Flanagan  know  about  this  electronic 
equipment  or  other  matters  regarding 
nUlitary  procurement? 

Testifying  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  June  21,  1961, 
Mr.  BeLieu  said  of  fiole-source  procure- 
ment: I 

ICr.  Chairman,  If  I  might.  I  am  beginning 
to  believe  I  have  an  understanding  coming 
to  me  of  the  operation  in  my  ofllloe.  I 
thought  I  did  understand  It;  but  after  2 
months,  I  am  not  too  sure,  and  today  I  am 
not  sure,  either. 

So  much  for  Mr.  BeLieu's  knowledge. 
How  about  Mr.  Flanagan?  His  back- 
ground is  adequately  siimmed  up  in  John 
Cramer's  column  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News.  I  would  like  to  insert  Mr. 
Cramer's  column  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  state  that  it  shows  he  falsi- 
fied information  on  his  form  57  applica- 
tion. It  also  questions  his  desirability 
as  a  Federal  employee  at  any  level,  much 
less  a  top  Navy  Job : 

ICs.  Plamaoan  Aoaxm— Vok  a  Tor  Navt  J<w 
(By  John  Cramer) 

iCr.  Bernard  Flanagan  turns  up  once 
more — I'd  hop«d  It  wouldn't  be  necessary 
to  write  about  him  again. 

He  turns  up  as  a  imetrd  exception  to  the 
generaUy  excellent  pattern  of  Kennedy  ap- 
pointments. 

Mr.  Flanagan  Is  the  former  Acting  Civil 
Service  Commissioner,  who  quit  under  fire 
■everal  years  ago,  after  admitting  numeroiu 
tnl«t«tements  on  several  Government  Job 
application  forms. 

Among  other  things,  he  admitted  to  claim- 
ing a  college   degree   he  didn't   have.    For 


the  ordinary  Federal  employee,  such  a  mis- 
statement Lb  a  firing  offense.  Civil  Service 
Commission  orders  the  firing. 

Now,  ICr.  Flanagan  again  is  the  subject  of 
Internal  debate  within  the  Conunlsslon. 

He's  been  proposed  for  a  GS-17  (S16,530 
to  $17,670)  Job  as  executive  assistant  to  As- 
sistant Navy  Secretary  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu. 

The  Job's  in  the  non-clvll-servlce  sched- 
ule category  of  confidential  and  policy- 
making positions.  And  it's  up  to  the  Com- 
mission to  decide  whether  Mr.  Flanagan  has 
the  qualifications. 

Mr.  Flanagan  was  given  a  recess  appoint- 
ment to  the  Commission  while  Congress  was 
out  of  session. 

iNQinaiNG 

Later,  after  disclosures  in  this  coliunn.  his 
misstatements  on  Government  application 
forms  became  the  subject  of  intensive  in- 
quiry at  Senate  Civil  Service  Committee 
hearings  on  his  confirmation. 

Mr.  Flanagan  contended  the  misstatements 
were  "honest  errors." 

This  failed  to  convince  the  conuuittee. 
And  when  It  became  apparent  that  majority 
of  Members  would  vote  against  confirma- 
tion, the  White  House  aslced  him  to  resign, 
which  he  did. 

He  then  went  to  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, renuiining  until  February  of  this 
year  as  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Programs. 

A  Presidential  assistant  reportedly  put  him 
In  line  for  the  Navy  Job.  In  the  process, 
he  has  put  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on 
the  spot. 

And  raised  a  lot  of  eyebrows,  including 
mine. 

I  think  it  becomes  obvious,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  is  a  serious  problem. 
It  is  a  problem  that  affects  every  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  I  have  reviewed  a  single 
procurement  transaction  in  detail.  It  is 
positively  conclusive  that  1  million  tax 
dollars  would  have  been  wasted  had  the 
Navy's  desires  been  fulfilled.  To  hold 
open  hearings  on  this  matter  would  be 
useless.  The  Navy  is  experienced  in  use 
of  water.  We  would  get  an  ocean  of 
words  from  it  with  nothing  but  mud 
imdemeath.  Confusing  and  clouding 
the  issue  is  Navy's  long  suit.  For  ex- 
ample, consider  the  GAO  reports  I  re- 
ceived on  the  matter  about  which  I  am 
speaking.  It  is  a  typical  example  of 
Government  gobbledygook.  and.  imder 
previous  consent,  I  wish  to  insert  both 
my  letter  to  the  GAO  and  that  office's 
reply  to  me  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

AvGUST  7,  1961. 
Hon.  Joseph  Campbell, 

Comptroller    General,    General    Accounting 
Office,  Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Campbell:  In  connection  with 
the  recent  Navy  Department  Bureau  of 
ShlfM  procurement  action  and  award  of  con- 
tract NObfir-85303  which  resulted  from  ne- 
gotiation 027F-171O9.  it  is  requested  that 
the  following  information  be  obtained: 

1.  What  Is  the  name,  rating,  room,  and 
phone  number  of  the  civlUan  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  TR-162/SQ8-23  equipment, 
and  what  is  the  name  of  the  military  officer 
in  charge  of  this  particiilar  technical  sec- 
tion? 

a.  What  Is  the  name  and  title  of  the  Navy 
official  that  signed  the  determlxuitlons  and 
findings  which  Justified  procurement  under 
627F-1710»? 

3.  When  was  negotiation  627F-17109  Is- 
sued, what  date  was  It  scheduled  for  closing 
of  receipt  of  proposals,  and  which  firms  were 
invited  to  participate  in  this  action? 

4.  How  many  proposals  were  received  by 
the  Navy  I>epartment  under  827F-17109. 
what  unit  prices  were  quoted,  and  what  unit 
price  appears  on  contract  NObsr-86303? 


In  connection  with  the  previous  procure- 
ment of  the  1^-152/806-28  transducer,  the 
following  information  is  requested: 

6.  Under  negotiation  883C-T7856,  contract 
NOber-71884,  how  many  bids  were  solicited, 
how  many  proposals  were  received,  and  what 
unit  price  appears  on  the  original  contract? 

6.  Under  negotiation  623C2-24820,  con- 
tract NObsr-81498,  how  many  bids  were  so- 
licited, how  many  proposals  were  received, 
and  what  unit  price  appears  on  the  original 
contract? 

7.  How  many  amendments  were  issued  to 
NObsr-81498  and  71884.  and  how  did  these 
amendments  affect  the  unit  price  of  the 
equipment? 

In  specific  regard  to  this  same  equipment, 
the  TR-152/SQS-23.  the  following  informa- 
tion is  requested : 

8.  Negotiation  623C-17075  was  Issued, 
please  obtain  the  closing  date  for  receipt  of 
bids,  the  names  of  the  firms  invited  to  par- 
ticipate, the  niunber  of  bids  received,  and 
the  unit  prices  recorded.  Also  secure  a 
transcript  of  the  "negotiations,"  the  final 
prices  recorded,  and  ascertain  what  disposi- 
tion was  made  of  this  procurement  action. 

9.  The  name  and  title  of  the  Navy  official 
who  signed  the  D.  &  F.  justifying  623C-17075. 

Very  truly  yotuv, 

Eakl  Wslson, 
Member  of  Congress. 


COUFTUOLLWM    OENCSAL 

OP   THE    UnnTED    STATES, 

Washington,  D.C,  September  1,  1961. 
B-145221. 

Hon.   Earl  Wilson, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deax  Ma.  Wn.soM:  This  U  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  August  7,  1961.  requesting  cer- 
tain Information  concerning  the  procure- 
ment of  TR-162/SQS-23  transducers  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy. 

The  foUowlng  Information  has  been  ob- 
tained from  records  of  the  Navy  Bureau  of 
Ships  and  is  set  forth  below  in  answer  to  the 
specific  questions  contained  In  your  letter. 

"1.  What  is  the  name,  rating,  room,  and 
phone  number  of  the  civilian  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  TR-162/SQS-23  equipment, 
and  what  is  the  name  of  the  military  officer 
In  charge  of  this  particular  technical  sec- 
tion?" 

The  cognizant  civilian  engineer  is  Mr. 
Abraham  Chartock.  GS-13.  electronics  engi- 
neer, room  4324,  Main  Navy  Building,  tele- 
phone Oxford  6-5831.  He  is  employed  in  the 
Sonar  Branch.  Electronics  Division,  Bureau 
of  Ships.  The  military  officer  In  charge  of 
the  Sonar  Branch  is  Capt.  John  Wallace. 
USN.  room  4328,  Main  Navy  Building,  tele- 
phone Oxford  6-1230. 

"2.  What  Is  the  name  and  title  of  the 
Navy  official  that  signed  the  determinations 
and  findings  which  Justified  procurement 
under  627F-17109?" 

The  determinations  and  findings  relating 
to  this  procurement  request  was  signed  by 
BCr.  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics). 

"8.  When  was  negotiation  627F-17109  Is- 
sued, what  date  was  it  scheduled  for  closing 
of  receipt  of  proposals,  and  which  firms  were 
Invited   to  participate  in   this   action?" 

Bequest  for  proposals  No.  PM.  027F- 
17109  was  issued  AprU  7,  1961.  It  provided 
for  closing  of  receipt  of  proposals  at  the 
close  of  business  on  May  10,  1961.  On  April 
20,  1961,  the  request  for  projxjsals  was 
amended  and  the  closing  date  for  receipt  of 
proposals  was  extended  to  May  15,  1961,  4:80 
pjn.,  e.d.t.  The  foUowing  firms  were  in- 
vited to  participate.  [Firm  names  deleted 
by  Congressman  Wilson.] 

"A.  How  many  proposals  were  received  by 
the  Navy  Depeu-tment  under  627F-17109, 
what  unit  prices  were  quoted,  and  what 
unit  price  appears  on  contract  NObsr- 
85303?" 
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Eleren  firms  submitted  proposals  with 
unit  prices  quoted  for  Item  1.  TR-153/ 
SQS-23  ceramic  transducer  for  AN/SQS-23 
Sonar;  Item  2,  spare  staves  for  Item  1;  and 
Item  3,  spare  stare  cables  and  mounting  ac- 
cessories for  Item  1 ,  as  follows : 


K... 

Company  J 

Company  I 

Company  H 

Company  B.... 

Company  0__......„ 

Company  A 

Company  D 

Conpany  C 

Company  F 


Iteml 


970, 807.  M 

81.548.00 
M.  221. 04 
t2,lM.OO 
88.702.34 

137,  651. 00 
07,144.00 

132,380.72 

183,  .M7. 30 
98.  45a  30 

105,906.68 


Items 


81,131.90 
1.880.46 

1,307.00 
l,6fi0.00 
1,184.00 
1.873La 
2.344.00 
1.901.00 
1.W4.  61 
1.81  A.  00 
1.A16.0U 


Items 


8308.88 

23&00 
230.00 
IS&OO 
325.00 
373.37 
14».00 
320.00 
277.85 
219.00 
2ID.00 
238.86 


The  unit  prices  which  appear  In  contract 
NOb8r-86303.  awarded  to  company  E,  are  the 
same  as  the  unit  prices  quoted  In  its  pro- 
posal. 

"6.  Under  negotiation  883C-77856,  contract 
NObar-71884,  how  many  bids  were  solicited, 
how  many  proposals  were  received,  and  what 
unit  price  appears  on  the  original  con- 
tract?" 

Proposals  were  requested  from  company  A, 
company  B,  and  company  C  for  the  purchase 
of  one  {reproduction  transducer  and  the 
option  to  pxirchase  nine  production  trans- 
ducers. TtM  three  companies  submitted 
proposals  as  follows: 


Unit  prices  proposed 

Pwprodnc- 
tlonantt 

Option 
on  Its 

Company  A 

$170. 450. 00 
184. 818.  30 
S72,48S.4B 

849,895  00 

Company  B 

87,«1.M 
None 

Csmpsay  C 

H 


The  proposal  from  company  C  was  sub- 
mitted late  and  was  not  considered  accept- 
able by  the  Bureau  of  Ships.  The  unit  price 
which  appears  in  the  original  contract  is 
$170,450  for  one  preproductlon  unit  with  an 
option  to  purchase  nine  production  models 
with  spare  parts  at  a  unit  price  of  902,232. 

"6.  Under  negotiation  623C2-24820,  con- 
tract NObar-B1498,  how  many  bids  were  so- 
licited, how  many  proposals  were  received, 
and  what  unit  price  appears  on  the  original 
contract?" 

Proposals  were  requested  and  received 
from  only  one  firm,  company  A,  it  having 
been  determined  by  the  Navy  that  only  this 
firm  was  capable  of  manufacturing  the  trans- 
ducers within  the  time  limitations.  This 
determination  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
this  company  had  previously  designed,  de- 
veloped, and  delivered  the  transducers  under 
contract  NObsr-71884.  The  Bureau  of  Ships 
awarded  a  letter  contract  to  company  A 
which  provided  for  unit  prices  for  the  trans- 
ducer and  related  parts  in  accordance  with 
the  contractor's  proposal.  The  letter  con- 
tract was  subsequently  deflnltized,  and  dur- 
ing negotiation  of  the  definitive  contract 
new  unit  prices  were  established.  A  stun- 
mary  of  the  unit  prices  appearing  in  both 
the  letter  contract  and  the  definitive  con- 
toturt  follows: 


TMnadnoen,  tncludinx:  re- 
IMrir  data,  provinonliiK 
documentation,  drawings, 
anU  catalog  data 

Span  staves 

flpswiimiei  mountiniE  rings 

Span  stave  cables  and 
moan  tbttr  accessories 


Letter 
eon  tract 


$105, 185.  42 
1,831.03 
5,113.02 

144.  S4 


Dellnitive 
contract 


$103,000.00 
1,785.25 
4,806.00 

110.  «l 


"7.  How  many  amendments  were  Issued 
to  NOb8r-81498  and  71884.  and  how  did  these 
amendments  affect  the  unit  price  of  the 
equipment?" 

Only  one  amendment  has  been  issued  to 
definitive  contract  NOt>er-8149e.  This 
amendment  requires  the  contractor  to  per- 
form an  engineering  study  relating  to  the 
TR-152  SQS  transducer  at  a  total  price  of 
$18,777.  However,  this  amendment  does  not 
alter  the  unit  price  of  the  transducers  being 
purchased  under  the  contract. 

Bght  amendments  have  been  Issvied  to 
contract  NOl>sr-71884.  Amendment  3  exer- 
cised the  Oovemment's  option  to  ptirchase 
an  additional  nine  AN/8QB-2S  ceramic 
transducers  (production  units)  at  a  unit 
price  of  $62,232.  Amendment  6  modified  the 
contract  specification  and  this  amendment 
was  priced  out  in  the  contract  by  issuance 
of  amendment  8  which  Increased  the  unit 
price  of  the  transducers  being  bought  under 
contract  NObsr-71884  by  $28311.50.  There 
have  been  no  additional  changes  to  the  unit 
prices  of  this  contract. 

"8.  Negotiation  623C-17075  was  Issued, 
please  obtain  the  closing  date  for  receipt  of 
bids,  the  names  of  the  firms  Invited  to  par- 
ticipate, the  number  of  bids  received,  and 
the  unit  prices  recorded.  Also  secure  a 
transcript  of  the  'negotiations',  the  final 
prices  recorded,  and  ascertain  what  dispoel- 
tion  was  made  of  this  procurement  action." 

Request  for  proposals  623C- 17076  was 
originally  issued  to  only  one  firm,  company 
A.  on  Novemtier    14.   IMO,  and  specified   a 


closing  date  of  December  9.  IMO.  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  proposals.  On  Iforember  93.  IMO. 
company  D.  requested  that  it  be  fumlabed 
a  copy  of  Request  for  Proposals  623C-1707S 
in  order  that  it  might  submit  a  propoaal  for 
the  pivchase  of  the  transducers.  A  copy  of 
the  request  was  mailed  to  company  D  on 
November  25.  1960.  On  December  9.  I960. 
the  request  for  proposals  was  amended  to 
extend  the  closing  date  for  receipt  of  pro- 
posals to  December  16,  1960. 

No  award  was  made  under  this  request  for 
proposals:  therefore,  there  la  no  transcript 
of  negotiations  as  such.  However,  following 
Is  a  sununary  of  the  events  which  transpired 
relative  to  request  for  proposals  623C- 17076. 
Company  D  submitted  a  proposal  which  was 
lower  than  the  proposal  submitted  by  com- 
pany A.  Since  company  D  had  no  prior  ex- 
perience in  manufacturing  the  equipment. 
the  Navy  revised  the  request  for  proposals 
on  January  17.  1961.  to  provide  for  a  pre- 
production  model  to  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval within  6  months  after  the  contract 
award.  The  closing  date  for  the  receipt  of 
revised  proposals  was  January  23,  1961. 
Company  A  submitted  the  low  propooal  in 
response  to  the  revised  request.  Later,  the 
Navy's  need  for  the  transducers  was  reduced 
and  this  reducUon  in  needs  necessitated  the 
Navy's  Issuance,  on  January  27,  1961.  of  a 
third  request  for  proposals  providing  that 
proposals  be  received  no  later  than  February 
3,  1961.  A  summary  of  the  three  proposals 
received  from  each  firm  la  presented  as  fol- 
lows; 


Item 

Unit  prices  of  1st 
propomls 

L'nit  prices  of  3d 
(>ror>omb 

l'nit  prloM  of  3(1 

Com- 
pany A 

Com- 
pany D 

Com- 
pany A 

Com- 
pany D 

Com- 
l«any  A 

Com- 
pany D 

TR-LVZ/SQa-SS  transUuMM 

IBS.  287 

1,788 

103 

8.980 

IN.  888 

1,7» 

1» 

4.  •■8 

$88,388 
1,731 

100 

8,837 

$»4.80O 

1,780 

138 

4.188 

$05,388 
1.733 

100 
8,887 

Spare  staves 

Spare  stave  cables  and  mounttan  sestssorles — 

<') 

Total  price  proposal 

*.'ui,m 

«,  510, 900 

<MI>.4U4 

4.&10,990 

2,744.771    ti,tfM,iU 

<  Company  P's  Sd  proposal  did  not  contain  a  breakdown  of  Its  proposal  by  unit  price;  rather,  tbe  prapoaal 
ofl»-red  a  total  pritr  of  8l',««,542  compart-U  wllii  Company  K's  total  priir  projKjsal  of  t,74«,T71. 


Subsequent  to  the  receipt  to  the  third  set 
of  proposals,  the  Navy  determined  that  com- 
pany D  was  not  technically  qualified  to  pro- 
duce the  transducers.  This  determination 
resulted  from  a  facilities  survey  of  the  com- 
pany D  plant  by  Navy  personnel.  On  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1961.  this  case  was  forwarded  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  which, 
in  turn,  issued  a  certificate  of  competency 
for  company  D  for  this  purchase. 

On  March  31,  1961.  t>oth  company  A  and 
company  D  were  notified  that  request  for 
Proposals  623C-17076  had  been  canceled  and 
that  no  contract  award  would  be  made  there- 
under. They  were  fvurther  advised  that  the 
transducers  which  were  to  have  been  pur- 
chased unda  request  for  proposals  623C- 
17075  would  be  purchased  under  new  specifi- 
cations and  that  they  both  would  l>e  re- 
quested to  submit  proposals  therefor. 

The  transducers  which  were  to  have  been 
purchased  under  request  for  proposals 
623C-17075  were  subsequently  purchased 
under  request  for  proposals  627P-17109. 

Company  E  was  awarded  the  contract  un- 
der request  for  proposals  627r-17109  as  dis- 
cussed under  item  4. 

"9.  The  name  and  title  of  the  Navy  official 
who  signed  the  D.&F.  Justifying  6230-17075." 

The  determination  and  findings  relating 
to  this  procurement  request  was  signed  by 
Mr.  C.  P.  Milne,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Material). 

Please  advise  us  if  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoexpR  Campbkll, 
Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  chain  of  command  in 
thia  job  of  military  procurement  begins 
with  the  Government  engineer.  He  is 
alpha  and  omega:  he  is  the  all -seeing 
eye.  If  a  OoTemment  engineer  certifies 
a  thing  as  fact,  then  the  entire  Navy 
Department  s^ipports  this  statement,  re- 
gardless of  its  accuracy;  and  there  are 
few  who  dare  challenge  It  In  Industry. 
It  is  ImcKJssible  to  expect  a  sales  execu- 
tive of  a  big  business  concern  to  chal- 
lenge the  abilities  or  statements  of  Gov- 
ernment engineers  who  are  capable  of 
working  reprisal  action  in  waves. 

It  Is,  therefore,  equally  obvious  that 
bias,  prejudice,  preferential  treatment  or 
waste,  begins  and  ends  with  Oovemment 
engineers  and  negotiators.  I  am  cur- 
rently reviewing  other  specific  procure- 
ment transactions,  which,  unfortunately, 
were  not  resolved  in  favor  of  the  tax- 
payer as  in  the  case  of  the  transducer. 
Details  on  these  cases  are  going  to  be 
released  by  me  publicly  as  soon  as  I  get 
them  into  final  form  and  can  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

I  might  say  now  there  will  be  another 
one  of  these  cases  spelled  out  by  me  to- 
morrow. These  statements  will  abso- 
lutely and  conclusively  prove  that  tbe 
waste  in  Government  procurement  Is 
fantastic. 

I.  for  one.  am  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  this  continuing  waste  by  those  in 
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the  Department  of  Defense.  Tliey  hide 
behind  the  National  Defense  standard  to 
allow  raids  on  the  Treasury,  executed  by 
flimsy  sole-source  deals  carried  on  be- 
hind locked  doors.  They  Justify  this 
action  by  the  most  flimsy  and  false  Jus- 
tifications Imaginable. 

These  same  people,  as  I  have  shown 
here  today,  have  been  proven  guilty  ot 
prior  "mistakes  in  Judgment"  and  have 
been  allowed  to  return  to  poeitions  of 
power  and  trust  to  repeat  these  mis- 
takes with  Impunity.  They  are  costing 
the  American  taxpayer  billions  in  need- 
less expense.  They  are  responsible  for 
the  fact  we  are  getting  less  than  two- 
thirds  value  for  our  defense  dollar,  and 
I  intend  to  hold  them  up  to  the  public 
so  that  they  will  be  known.  It  is  time, 
lifr.  Speaker,  that  this  Congress  make 
such  impunity  a  thing  of  the  past 
Somebody  other  than  the  American  tax- 
payer must  be  made  to  pay  for  such 
mistakes. 


"UX  ABNER**— DANGEROUS 
TREND— ADMITTED 

Mr.  WALLHAUSCR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bacxxil  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcou)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

Tbere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  I  called  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  a  series  of  installments  in  the 
"Li'l  Abner"  comic  strip  which  I  found 
highly  objectionable  because  of  the  im- 
favond>le  light  in  which  they  portrayed 
the  Nation's  law  enforcement  of&cers. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Laurence  Rutman, 
general  manager  and  editor  of  the 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  I  protested 
this  repugnant  slur  against  police 
officers. 

I  am  very  encouraged  by  Mr.  Rut- 
man's  response  to  mjr  letter.  He  agrees 
that  these  smears  against  law  enforce- 
ment officers  Indicate  a  dangerous  trend. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
Mr.  Rutman's  letter  and  my  reply  to  it: 
TTwrrxD  Fbatvkx  Stitdicatb. 
New  York,  NY..  September  15.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Frank  J.  Rbtkbi. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  DxAi  Ma.  Bkckssi:  I  sincerely  appreci- 
ate your  taking  the  time  and  effort  from  what 
I  know  Is  a  very  busy  schedule  to  write  me 
regarding  your  J\istlfiable  and  understand- 
able reaction  to  the  TJl  Abner"  ootnlc  strip. 

First  may  I  say  that  this  particular  se- 
quence was  scheduled  to  end  October  26th. 
However.  I  have  talked  with  Al  Capp  about 
your  letter  and  he  assured  me  he  would 
bring  this  sequence  to  a  speedy  close  and 
would  revise  the  remaining  releases  with  your 
very  constructive  criticism  in  mind. 

'Time  and  conditions  have  a  way  of  chang- 
ing the  acceptance  of  certain  material.  Fear- 
less Foedick  which  la  the  character  In  this 
present  sequence  has  appeared  in  the  'Xll 
Abner"  strip  on  and  off  for  the  past  25  years 
and  our  records  indicate  very  little  criticism 
of  Fearless  Fosdlck  during  this  time.  In 
fact  we  have  had  letters  from  members  of 
various  law  enforcement  agencies  asking  for 
autographed  originals. 

But  in  light  of  the  present  horrible  up- 
surge  and    thoroughly    insane    attacks    on 


police  oOoara,  this  tjrpe  of  satire  Is  no  longer 

funny.  As  an  individual  I  would  like  to  see 
something  done  to  stop  these  outbursts  and 
to  alert  the  general  pubUc  to  the  danger  of 
this  present  trend. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  yoor 
letter  on  to  Al  Capp,  who  by  the  way  is  an 
Independent  contractor  (as  are  all  of  our 
cartoonists  and  writers)  and  ZK>t  an  em- 
ployee, for  his  Infomuktion  aiid  guidance. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Cordially. 

LatrmENCz  Rutmaw. 


CoNCKZSS  or  THx  UwrrKD  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  September  19,  1991. 
Mr.  Laitrkncx  Rutman. 

General  Manager  and  Editor,  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  Neu!  York,  N.Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Rutman:    Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  16,  1961. 

Tou  are  certainly  to  be  commeiKled  for 
youT  forthright  reaction  to  my  letter  con- 
cerning the  attack  on  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers which  has  appeared  in  the  "Lil  Ab- 
na"  oomic  strip  recently.  Needless  to  say, 
I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the  current 
series  which  is  repugnant  to  so  many  read- 
ers will  come  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  Al  Capp  is  an 
independent  contractor,  I  am  sure  you  agree 
that  your  firm  has  a  responslbiUty  for  insur- 
ing that  the  material  which  you  distribute 
meets  certain  standards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  J.  Becker. 


MICHIGAN'S  GERALD  R.  FORD.  JR. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Reco«d  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Michigan  congressional  delegation  and 
the  people  of  Michigan  are  exceedingly 
proud  of  Congressman  GcaAU)  R. 
Ford,  Jr. 

Recently,  he  was  Justly  honored  and 
recognized  by  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  when  he  was  se- 
lected, along  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  ;  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  AixkhI;  and  the  Repre- 
sentative from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bolling] 
to  receive  the  1961  Congressional  Distin- 
guished Service  Award. 

This  high  honor  is  bestowed  on  very 
few  in  the  Congress.  I  am  certain  there 
have  been  none  who  deserve  it  more 
than  our  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  Michigan  [Mr.  FohsI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  reprinting  in 
the  Record  the  officisJ  citation  presented 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
FoRo]  at  the  57th  annual  meeting 
of  the  association  on  September  8.  1961, 
together  with  the  response  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  as  well 
as  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
September  9.  1961.  edition  of  the  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  Press: 

COMQRESSMAM    QERALD    R.    FORD,     JR.,    REPUB- 
LICAN,   or    MlCBZOAN  - 

With  the  continuing  growth  of  executive 
power,  tbe  always  important  legislative  func- 
tion of  control  over  the  purse  strings  has 
assumed  an  even  greater  role  In  our  demo- 
cratic system. 


Occupying  on*  at  the  most  difficult,  tlme- 
consumlng.  and  important  positions  in  the 
House  as  a  ranking  member  at  the  E>ef  ense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Oerau>  Fokd 
has,  through  diligent  application  to  com- 
mittee work  and  mastery  of  highly  complex 
defense  matters,  Indeed  earned  the  (q>pel- 
lation  ot  "Congressman's  Congressman."  A 
moderate  conservative  who  is  highly  re- 
spected by  his  colleagues  of  both  parties,  he 
symbolizes  the  hardworking,  competent 
legislator  who  eschews  the  noore  colorful, 
publicity-seeking  roles  in  favor  of  a  solid 
record  of  achievement  in  the  real  work  of 
the  House — committee  work.  Nonpartisan 
where  the  defense  posture  of  the  Nation  is 
concerned,  he  nonetheless  occupies  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  national  councils  of 
his  party  and  Is  a  recognized  leader  of  the 
Republicans  In  the  House. 

The  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion is  privileged  to  present  this  Congres- 
sional Distinguished  Service  Award  to  Gerald 
R.  PoED.  Jr.,  Republican,  of  Michigan — party 
leader,  responsible  critic,  respected  partici- 
pant in  debate,  conscientious,  dedicated,  and 
Judicious  committee  member. 


Remarks  bt  Representative  Oeralo  R.  Ford. 
Jr.,  American  PoumcAi.  Sciencs  Associa- 
tion, SErrxMBOt  8.  19A1 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Millett,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association  I  express 
my  sincere  apiM-eciation  for  this  service 
award.  Knowing  full  well  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  qualify 
for  this  recognition,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
awards  ccxnmlttee  and  the  association  for 
allowing  me  to  share  in  this  occasion. 

But  t>eyond  the  personal  consideration  I 
am  especially  grateful  to  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  for  sponsoring 
and  presenting  service  awards  to  Members 
of  Congress.  We  hear  so  much  today  about 
the  power  of  the  Presidency.  We  debate 
whether  this  President  or  that  was  a  strong 
Executive.  We  read  about  efforts  to  force 
the  administration  program  through  Con- 
gress, whether  It  be  Democrat  or  Republican, 
as  if  the  legislative  process  were  an  obstacle 
course  designed  to  cripple  or  destroy  worthy 
and  noble  social  and  economic  projects. 

Yet  the  achievement  ot  onr  free,  demo- 
cratic way  ot  life  is  the  story  of  a  struggle 
of  all  the  people  to  gain  control  through 
their  elected  representatives  ot  the  power 
to  set  policy  and  make  laws.  While  It  may 
not  be  as  fast  or  as  efficient  as  dictatorship, 
the  legislative  process  Is  basic  to  our  free- 
doms. We  must,  therefore,  continue  to  focus 
attention  on  the  significance  and  importance 
of  city  councils.  State  legislatures,  and  the 
Federal  Congress.  I  want  to  commend  you 
of  the  American  Political  Science  Association 
for  all  you  have  done  and  will  continue  to  do 
to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  their  elected  legislative  bodies. 
Neither  all  personnel  nor  all  procedures  in 
these  bodies  can  be  endorsed  100  percent. 
But  it  is  imperative  that  all  of  us.  in  both  the 
academic  and  the  practical  environments, 
do  all  we  can  to  create  confidence  in  those 
institutions  which  are  basic  to  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

We  build  constructively  when  we  avoid 
pettiness  and  carping  criticism  by  emphasiz- 
ing positive  accomplishments. 

I  commend  you  for  sponsoring  a  project 
which  accentuates  the  positive. 


Representative  Foro  Wins  New  RscocNmoN 

Michigan's  Fifth  Congressional  District 
may  be  more  than  proud  that  its  Represent- 
ative Oerald  R.  FoBD,  Jr..  of  Grand  Rapids 
has  received  one  of  the  fo\ir  annual  awards 
given  by  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation for  distinguished  congressional 
service. 

Often  modest  to  the  point  of  self-efface- 
ment. Representative  Foro  has  nevertheless 
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risen  constantly  In  the  esteem  of  his  col- 
leagues since  he  went  to  Washington  12 
years  ago.  Now  In  his  seventh  consecutive 
term,  he  has  taken  on  the  rewards  of  sen- 
iority that  help  him  to  gain  a  commanding 
voice. 

But  It  Is  not  longevity  alone  that  makes 
Representative  Fou>  a  valued  Member  of  the 
House.  He  has  gained  in  influence  and  re- 
spect because  he  has  worked  at  his  Job  and 
has  become  knowledgeable  In  the  ways  of 
Congress.  Only  the  other  day  one  colleague 
extolled  him  as  the  foremost  authority  In 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  foreign  military 
aid.  And  he  was  fearless  In  opfxislng  a  reac- 
tionary trend'  toward  paring  this  aid  to  dan- 
gerous proportions.  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
he  has  won  the  respect  of  both  sides  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Executive  Office  as  well. 

Congressman  Fobo  is  richly  deserving  of 
this  honor  that  again  stamp>s  him  as  among 
the  top  echelon  of  legislators  in  Washington. 


FOREIGN    TRADE    POLICY 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bow  J  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  by  providing 
safeguards  to  domestic  industry  against 
unfair  and  destructive  imports  and  to 
authorize  honest  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  During  this  session, 
Members  of  the  House  have  devoted 
much  time  and  effort  to  discussions  on 
the  floor,  regarding  the  increasing  quan- 
tity of  imports  which  have  seriously  dis- 
rupted some  domestic  industries,  have 
caused  domestic  unemployment,  and 
threatened  additional  unemployment. 

Members  of  the  House  have,  from 
time  to  time,  presented  information 
about  the  effects  of  imports  on  domestic 
industries  producing  petroleum,  textiles, 
apparel,  building  materials,  glass,  and 
many  other  products. 

Members  of  the  House  have  also  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  the  adniinistration 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  There  Is 
a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  not  only 
among  Members  of  Congress  but 
throughout  industry,  and  among  indus- 
trial workers,  about  the  one-sided  nature 
of  our  trade  agreements.  The  United 
States  has  reduced  its  tariffs  for  many 
years  under  the  trade  agreement  pro- 
gram. Other  nations  have  taken  full 
advantage  of  these  tariff  concessions 
but,  by  and  large,  fully  reciprocal  bene- 
fits for  our  exporters  have  not  been  re- 
ceived in  foreign  markets. 

It  was  the  intent  of  Congress,  and  so 
expressed  in  the  debates  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  in 
the  act  itself,  that  reductions  in  U.S. 
import  duties  authorized  by,  and  carried 
out  under  the  act,  should  not  result  in 
injury  to  a  single  domestic  industry. 
The  so-called  escape  clause  provision  in 
the  act — section  7 — provides  a  method 
of  relief  whenever  imports,  as  a  result 
of    such    tariff    reductions,    cause,    or 


threaten  to  cause,  Injury  to  domestic  in- 
dustry. 

The  escape  clause  provision  of  the  act 
has  not  been  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  laid  down  by  and  the 
intent  of  Congress.  Here  is  the  record: 
Of  103  applications  for  relief  filed  by 
U.S.  industry,  68  cases  were  rejected  by 
the  Tariff  Commission;  in  22  cases  the 
recommendations  for  relief  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  were  denied  by  the  Presi- 
dent; and  in  13  cases  the  President  au- 
thorized the  relief  recommended  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  In  siunmary,  out  of 
a  total  of  103  applications  for  adminis- 
trative action  under  section  7,  domestic 
industry  received  favorable  action  in 
only  13  cases. 

As  this  record  clearly  implies,  domestic 
industry  and  employment  have  been 
sacrificed  either  to  the  President's  de- 
cisions on  international  political  issues, 
and  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  law. 
especially  section  7,  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. These  are  two  principal  reasons 
for  making  changes  in  our  trade  policy 
and  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  itself. 

Within  recent  weeks,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission unanimously  found  injury  to 
domestic  industry  from  imports  of  base- 
ball and  Softball  gloves,  ceramic  tile,  and 
window  glass.  The  Conunission  recom- 
mended increases  in  duties  for  these 
products.  The  President  has  returned 
the  recommendations  in  these  cases  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  further 
study.  Ceramic  tile  is  produced  in  my 
district  and  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  see  fit  to  go  aloitg  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tariff  Commission  be- 
cause imports  of  this  product  have 
severely  affected  domestic  industry. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as  last  ex- 
tended in  1958  by  the  Congress,  expires 
June  30,  1962.  The  Congress  will  be 
called  upon  to  either  extend  the  legisla- 
tion as  it  now  exists,  to  modify  it.  or  to 
replace  it  with  entirely  new  and  differ- 
ent legislation.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  legislative  program  will  entail  ex- 
tensive congressional  debate  next  year; 
in  many  ways,  it  will  probably  be  one  of 
the  most  controversial  legislative  prob- 
lems before  the  Congress  during  the  next 
session. 

I  believe  there  is  agreement  among  a 
substantial  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  that  our  foreign  trade  policy  must 
be  overhauled  by  the  Congress  with  new 
legislation.  For  a  number  of  reasons, 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  no  longer  is 
applicable  to  current  conditions  of  inter- 
national trade.  The  world  is  quite  dif- 
ferent than  it  was  in  1934  when  this  law 
was  originally  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

In  the  almost  30  years  that  the  Con- 
gress has  given  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  reduce  U.S.  tariffs,  theoretically 
on  a  reciprocal  basis,  our  tariffs  have 
been  lowered  to  the  point  where  they  are 
now  among  the  world's  low  tariffs,  if  not 
the  lowest,  for  any  industrial  nation. 
The  European  Common  Market  has 
emerged  as  a  customs  union  for  six 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  These 
countries  are  in  the  process  of  reducing, 
and  will  finally  eliminate,  import  duties 
among  themselves,  but  with  an  exterior 
tariff    barrier    against    all    nonmember 


countries.  There  is  the  prospect  that 
Great  Britain  and  other  European  coun- 
tries will  join  the  original  six  to  form 
one  of  the  largest  trading  blocs  in  the 
world.  Instead  of  henceforth  dealing 
with  6  to  13  individual  countries  on 
trade  and  tariff  matters,  we  are  and  will 
be  confronted  with  a  massive  bloc  of 
countries  with  industrial  capabilities  and 
economic  power  greater  than  our  own. 
Other  similar  regional  trade  blocs  are 
in  process  of  formation.  It  is  probable 
that  within  the  next  few  years,  it  will 
no  longer  be  possible,  or  desirable,  to 
conduct  trade  negotiations  with  individ- 
ual countries. 

For  these  reasons  alone,  and  there  are 
others  equally  important,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Congress  must  reexamine  the 
position  of  the  United  States  In  world 
trade,  appraise  the  implications  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  inter- 
national trade  and  competition  and  their 
effect  on  U.S.  imports  and  exports,  and 
legislate  a  change  in  our  trade  ix)llcy 
which  will  be  realistic  with  respect  to 
meeting  the  new  problems  that  are  with 
us  now  and  in  the  future. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  Members  of  the 
House  on  both  side  of  the  aisle  have 
varying  opinions  about  the  future  course 
of  our  foreign  trade  policy,  and  how  best 
for  us  to  deal  with  the  new  problems 
arising  in  international  trade.  I  believe 
it  is  desirable  to  set  forth  some  general 
principles  of  trade  policy  and  Govern- 
ment procedures  to  carry  out  such  poli- 
cies. I  believe  these  principles  should  be 
exposed  to  public  view,  and  discussed  and 
debated  among  business  and  other  in- 
terests involved  during  the  period  before 
Congress  begins  consideration  of  new 
legislation  next  year.  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  that  will  serve  this  purpose.  The 
substance  of  this  bill  has  been  reviewed 
by  representatives  of  many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  industries  that  have  been  adverse- 
ly affected  by  Imports.  The  bill  repre- 
sents a  consensus  on  general  policy  ob- 
jectives and  Government  operations 
dealing  with  foreign  trade. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  compre- 
hensive in  scope.  It  is  not  an  amend- 
ment to  the  present  Trade  Agreements 
Act;  It  is  to  entirely  replace  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  I  hope  it  will  be  cir- 
culated widely  through  industry  and 
business  circles  and  serve  as  a  focus  for 
discussions  and  the  formulation  of  opin- 
ion on  a  most  important  issue  of  na- 
tional policy. 

The  following,  which  I  request  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record,  is  a  description  and 
explanation  of  the  principal  features  of 
the  bill : 

Proposed  New  Legislation  on  Foreign  Trade 
polict  and  on  regulating  imports  into 
THE  United  States 

1.  The  proposed  new  legislation  is  to  re- 
place the  Trade  Agreements  Act  which 
expires  June  30,  1962. 

2.  Under  the  proposed  law,  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  Is  reorganized  and  becomes  the 
principal  agency  of  Government  In  the  In- 
vestigation of  and  factfinding  on  the  effects 
of  imports  on  domestic  Industry,  and  In  mak- 
ing decisions  on  the  control  of  imports. 

3.  Under  the  proposed  law,  Individual 
firms,  and  industry  groups,  employees  or  em- 
ployee groups,  etc..  can  apply  to  the  Tariff 
Commission   for   relief  from  Imports.     The 
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following  situations,  any  one  of  which  if 
found  to  exfBt  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  are 
trldencc  of  Injury  to  the  domestic  industry : 
restriction  on  the  growth  ot  the  Industry; 
decline  In  the  sales  of  the  domestic  product; 
loss  of  employment  or  wages,  or  both;  a 
smaller  or  declining  proportion  of  the  do- 
mestic market  supplied  by  domestic  pro- 
ducers; a  curtailment  of  investment  for 
equipment,  facilities,  exploration  research 
and  development  by  domestic  industry.  Fur- 
ther. conduslTe  evidence  of  Injury  to  do- 
mestic industry  is  established  if  Imported 
articles  have  a  cotnpetltlve  advantage  in  the 
domestic  market  due  to  lower  wage  costs  in 
the  country  or  countries  of  origin  than  the 
wage  costs  In  the  domestic  Industry,  and 
there  has  been  an  inoreare  in  the  i>roportlon 
of  the  domestic  market  supplied  by  imports. 

4.  On  findings  of  injury  to  the  domestic 
Industry,  the  Tariff  Commiseion  can  recom- 
metul:  (a)  an  Increase  In  tariffs;  (b)  tariff 
quotas.  1^..  increasing  tariff  rates  as  imports 
go  up;  (c)  quotas,  I.e..  absolute  quantity 
limits  on  Imports. 

5.  The  Tkrtff  Commteslon  makes  Its  recom- 
mendations on  curtailing  Imports  to  the 
President.  The  President  miist  put  these 
recommendations  into  effect,  unless,  within 
60  days,  be  can  persuade  either  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution supporting  his  proposal  to  take  dif- 
ferent action. 

6.  The  proposed  law  authorizes  future 
trade  agreements  which  must  be  made  on  a 
bilateral  basis  between  the  United  States  and 
single  countries,  or  with  foreign  regional 
trade  blocs  as  units,  and  siach  agreements 
must  be  mut\ially  beneficial  to  the  United 
States  and  ths  participating  country  or  trade 
area.  UjS.  trade  concessions  made  by  such 
agreements  are  applicable  only  to  products 
imported  from  the  country,  or  area,  with 
which  the  agreement  la  made.  Future  trade 
agreements  will  be  held  invalid  if  the  other 
country  discriminates  against  imparts  from 
the  United  BUtes. 

7.  Domestic  producers  may  appeal  adverse 
decisions  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  a  Fed- 
eral court. 

8.  Modernization  and  updating  of  the 
tariff  structure  is  authorized  Ln  accordance 
with  the  Tariff  Commission's  report  to  the 
Congress,  as  Incorporated  In  HM.  8691. 


LEGISLATIVE  ACTCOMPLISHMENTS 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Bkoomtiklo] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELJD.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress is  almost  history.  I  believe  that 
this  is  an  appropriate  time  for  us  to 
take  stock  of  what  we  have  accompLLshed 
during  the  past  year  and  to  determine 
where  our  legislative  program  should 
lead  us  In  the  year  ahead. 

In  this  report  to  the  people  of  the  18th 
District  of  Michigan,  I  want  to  thank  the 
thousands  of  i;>ersons  who  took  the  time 
to  write  me.  to  phone  me,  and  to  visit  me 
to  tell  me  their  views  on  the  course  our 
Nation  should  take  In  the  days  ahead. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  what  is  hap- 
pening beyond  our  own  shores  is  of  great 
Importance  to  those  I  represent  in  Oak- 
land County,  Mich. 

The  threat  of  atomic  annihilation,  the 
missile  madness,  the  determined  efforts 


of  Khrushchev  and  his  cohorts  in  the 
Kremlin  to  shake  the  win  of  our  Nation 
and  the  free  world  to  defend  Its  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  peace,  and  Justice  have 
reached  each  of  us. 
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We  are  now  In  the  midst  of  a  gigantic 
jwwer  play  by  the  Reds  to  wrest  our 
freedom  from  us.  Through  alternate 
threats  on  our  lives  and  sweet  talks  ot 
peace,  Khrushcher  is  attempting  to  con- 
fuse us,  splinter  us  into  a  thousand  pieces 
which  then  can  be  Individually  devoured 
ty  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

We  have  every  indication  that  this 
battle  of  nerves  and  of  sheer  determina- 
tion will  continue  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  are  certain 
that  the  people  of  our  Nation  will  not 
be  found  wanting  in  the  crucial  days 
ahead. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  Subcommittees 
on  the  Far  East  and  on  National  Secu- 
rity, the  situation  we  face  in  the  world 
has  been  a  matter  of  daily  concern  to 
me. 

I  am  very  proud  of  this  committee  as- 
signment, as  I  regard  its  members,  its 
dedication  to  duty,  and  its  quality  of 
leadership  among  the  best  in  Congress. 

This  committee  has  helped  supply  the 
President  and  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Federal  Government  with  the  tools 
it  needs  to  carry  out  an  effective,  dynam- 
ic, successful  foreign  policy. 

poimi  weapon 

The  foreign  aid  bill,  which  is  now  the 
law  of  our  land,  is  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent of  these  weapons  to  combat  Commu- 
nist ambitions  for  world  subjugation. 

The  Arms  Control  Agency  which  this 
Congress  has  authorized  will  give  us  the 
technical  knowledge  we  need  in  reaching 
successful  agreement  to  ease  the  threat 
of  war  now  hanging  over  the  world  like 
an  angry  cloud  of  do(Hn. 

The  Peace  Corps  we  have  provided  is 
an  experiment,  to  be  sure,  but  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
a  successful  experiment  and  that  it  will 
turn  into  a  major  weapon  in  our  battle 
to  spread  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
Further,  this  new  agency  could  estab- 
lish a  valuable  nucleus  of  trained  per- 
sonnel which  we  will  need  overseas  in 
the  years  to  come. 

backb>  president 

Most  of  us  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  backed  the  President  to  the  fullest 
in  these  hours  of  crisis,  of  tension,  and 
in  our  goal  of  achieving  world  peace  and 
stability  through  freedom. 

However,  many  of  us  have  misgivings 
about  some  of  the  President's  proposals 
on  how  to  best  gird  here  at  home  for  this 
continuing  battle  against  the  Communist 
hierarchy. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  believe  that 
the  Federal  budget  suffers  dangerously 
from  middle -age  spread,  that  the  fat 
should  be  trimmed  off  and  more  strength 
should  be  allocated  to  our  good  right  arm 
of  defense. 

Tliere  are  many  of  us  who  believe  that 
we  can  make  great  strides  forward  by 
raising  living  standards.  In  promoting 
job  opportunities,  in  strengthening  our 
overall  economic  stability  by  releasing 


some  of  the  cliains  which  now  restrain 
business  and  industry,  and  t2iat  new  pro- 
grams should  be  eliminated  or  curtailed 
to  bring  them  into  reality  with  revenues. 


muvQwrt 

The  Federal  Goremment  will  apeod  $7 
billion  in  this  current  fiscal  year  over  the 
estimates  of  President  Eisenhower  in  his 
last  year  in  office.  There  Is  already  talk 
that  a  (90  billion  budget  wiU  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  next  January. 

Almost  100.000  additional  Federal  civil- 
ian ranployees  have  been  hired  in  the  past 
9  months  and  every  indication  we 
have  is  that  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
Federal  payrolls  are  expected  to  increase 
tremendously  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

Deficit  spendmg  has  forced  an  increase 
In  the  national  debt  limit  to  $298  billion 
while  President  Eisenhower's  budget  es- 
timates last  January  called  for  reduction 
to  $283,400  million.  A  projected  $100 
million  surplus  for  the  last  fiscal  year  has 
been  turned  into  a  deficit  of  $3  billion, 
and  a  projected  surplus  of  $1,500  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  starting  this  past  July 
is  expected  to  turn  into  a  net  deficit  of 
between  $6  billion  and  $7  billion. 

Oakland  County  alone  would  pay  a 
total  of  $439,600,000  as  its  share  of  extra 
authorization  sought  by  the  administra- 
tion in  the  past  9  months.  Imagine 
the  local  improvements  and  necessaiy 
projects  which  could  be  built  in  Oakland 
County  if  this  money  were  available  to 
local  governments. 

TOO  MUCH  FAT 

If  these  increases  had  been  authorized 
for  the  direct  defense  of  our  Nation 
against  the  Communist  threat,  if  they 
had  been  for  the  protection  of  our  cities 
and  citizens  from  attack,  then  few  would 
have  protested  these  huge  additions  to 
our  Federal  budget.  But  only  about  32 
percent  of  this  total  was  sought  directly 
for  defense.  The  rest  was  fat,  a  mush- 
rooming of  Federal  responsibility  and  in- 
terference in  local  affairs  which  could 
best  be  left  to  our  States  and  cities. 

The  greatest  folly,  the  greatest  waste 
of  taxpayers'  dollars  is  in  agriculture 
and  our  sterile,  senseless  farm  subsidy 
handouts. 

Under  an  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
gram ridden  rough-shod  through  Con- 
gress in  the  early  days  of  this  first  ses- 
sion, farmers  can  now  sell  corn  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  $1.20  a  bushd 
and  buy  it  back  for  $1.05  a  bushel  in  a  bit 
of  financial  insanity  impassible  to  justify 
to  the  taxpayers. 

The  administration's  farm  proposal, 
most  of  which,  fortunately,  was  defeated, 
would  have  cost  taxpayers  an  estimated 
$12  to  $15  billion  according  to  the 
American  Farm  Bureau. 

raRM    POLLT 

Yet  we  are  asked  to  continue  this  folly 
of  expensive  and.  restraining  controls 
when  those  sectors  of  agriculture  outside 
of  Federal  subsidies  are  making  the  best 
progress. 

Expensive  "sweeteners"  at  taxpayers' 
expense  have  t>een  added  to  many  bills 
which  came  before  Congress  in  the  past 
few  months.  The  extra  "sugar"  came  di- 
rectly out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who 
are  footing  the  bill — the  taxpayer. 
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The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  which 
passed  the  House  and  the  Senate  is  a 
case  In  point.  At  a  time  when  our  ur- 
ban areas  and  cities  were  suffering  heavi- 
ly from  unemployment,  the  administra- 
tion came  forth  with  a  bill  which  would 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
rural  areas  in  an  obvious  and  blatant  at- 
tempt to  pick  up  the  votes  of  rural  area 
Congressmen  and  southern  Democrats. 
This  political  "sweetener"  amounted  to 
more  than  $100  million,  all  out  of  tax- 
payers' pockets,  of  course.  I  voted  in 
favor  of  a  substitute  bill  which  would 
have  eliminated  these  payoffs  and  which 
would  have  set  forth  specific  guidelines 
for  worker  retraining  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  industrial  areas.  But  this  sub- 
stitute was  defeated,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

MISSZS    TASCKT 

The  housing  bill  was  another  mon- 
strosity of  mismanagement  and  missing 
the  target.  Congress  compounded  the 
inequities  in  the  administration  pro- 
posal by  taking  on  amendments  far  over 
the  President's  own  liberal  requests. 
Some  $450  million  was  added  to  com- 
munity facilities,  another  $407  miUion 
was  added  to  the  recommendations  for 
farm  home  loans,  and  still  another  $500 
million  for  rural  town  public  works  pro- 
grams, making  this  measure  another  ex- 
tension of  the  farm  bill  which  already 
is  pasring  out  subsidies  at  the  rate  of 
$1,500  for  every  farm  in  our  Nation  each 
year. 

I  opposed  this  bill  and  voted  instead 
for  a  substitute  which  would  have  elim- 
inated these  payoffs  to  rural  areas  and 
which  would  have  concentrated  assist- 
ance to  cities  where  the  problem  is 
acute.  Again,  this  substitute  was  de- 
feated because  of  the  rural  and  southern 
area  "sweeteners"  which  were  added  at 
taxpayers'  expense. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  vital  area  of  tax 
reform,  no  action  was  taken  by  Con- 
gress this  year.  The  administration 
came  forth  with  proposals  which  were 
found  imworkable,  ill  considered,  and 
shortsighted  in  concept.  Even  those 
who  were  supposed  to  have  benefited 
from  these  proposed  changes  opposed 
them  as  unworkable. 

UNRXALIsnc  TAXES 

A  complicated  formula  was  devised 
which  was  supposed  to  spur  construc- 
tion in  new  businesses  and  industries. 
Business  asked,  instead,  for  more  realis- 
tic depreciation  allowances  which  would 
have  attacked  the  problem  directly. 
The  administration  stuck  by  its  un- 
workable program,  and  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  had  no  choice 
but  to  throw  up  its  hands  and  put  off 
necessary  tax  reforms  for  another  year. 

In  another  tax  matter,  the  adminis- 
tration again  showed  its  propensity  for 
letting  the  left  hand  ignore  what  the 
right  hand  was  doing.  Admitting  that 
future  growth  in  our  prosperity  would 
depend  upon  developing  oversea  mar- 
kets to  the  fullest  extent,  the  adminis- 
tration came  up  with  tax  proposals 
which  would  have  penalized  those  who 
went  overseas  for  their  markets. 

Next  the  administration  proposed  that 
dividends  and  interest  on  savings  be 
withheld,  but  it  was  then  discovered  that 


a  great  many  of  those  who  receive  divi- 
dends and  interest  payments  are  retired 
persons  or  those  living  on  social  security 
or  pensions.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  administration's  proposals  would 
have  added  thousands  of  new  Federal 
workers  at  extra  cost  to  our  taxpayers. 
Further,  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions would  have  been  faced  with 
filling  out  endless  forms.  Luckily,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
headed  off  action  on  this  bill  by  postpon- 
ing action. 

POOD  TO  KUSSIA 

It  took  a  formal  expression  of  con- 
gressional disapproval  to  head  off  more 
economic  folly.  The  Commerce  E>epart- 
ment,  in  the  midst  of  Khrushchev's 
threat  to  Berlin,  suddenly  announced 
that  it  was  going  to  permit  the  sale  of 
our  surplus  farm  goods  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Iron  Curtain  countries 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Commerce  Department  refused  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  food  is  a  weapon 
in  this  battle  for  the  minds  of  men.  that 
communism's  greatest  failure  has  been 
its  inability  to  produce  enough  food  in 
a  large  enough  variety  to  adequately 
feed  its  people. 

The  administration  Ignored  Napoleon's 
sage  advice  that  an  army  travels  on  its 
stomach.  It  took  no  notice  of  the  fact 
that  adequate  reserve  food  stores  are  a 
necessity  for  Russia  if  Khrushchev 
should  decide  on  an  all-out,  desperate 
atomic  attack.  Our  retaliatory  missiles 
and  bombers  would  destroy  many  Rus- 
sian crops  and  would  make  others  in- 
edible for  long  periods  because  of  fall- 
out. 

OOP  rATLirmz 

Further,  Red  China's  crop  failure  this 
year  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  unrest  in 
the  Communist  world.  The  Russians 
have  diverted  some  of  their  own  inade- 
quate food  stores  to  Red  China,  but  not 
enough  to  end  the  unrest  or  the  hunger. 
This  drain  on  Communist  food  stores  is 
one  of  our  most  valuable  weapons  for 
peace,  as  lack  of  food  would  mean  that 
Russian  citizens  who  were  not  killed  in 
an  atomic  attack  would  either  starve  or 
in  desperation  turn  to  contaminated 
foods  which  could  give  them  fatal  radia- 
tion sickness. 

The  last  straw  was  that  this  admin- 
istration directive  would  have  had  the 
American  taxpayer  paying  part  of  the 
bill  for  the  sale  of  this  surplus  food  to 
Communist  countries.  The  Federal  Gov- 
enment  would  have  brought  these  sur- 
plus farm  commodities  at  the  high  dollar 
and  then  would  have  sold  these  farm 
goods  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  at  costs 
considerably  below  the  original  price. 
The  difference  would  have  been  paid  by 
our  tax  dollars. 

I  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  asking  for  an 
end  to  this  nonsense,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  one  similar  to  my  own  was 
passed  by  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  so  far 
yielded  to  the  expression  of  concern  on 
the  part  of  Congress  and  has  issued  no 
new  export  licenses  for  surplus  food  sales 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 


KXPOKT    UfVXSnOATIOM 


It  also  came  to  my  attention  that  many 
materials  of  strategic  importance  were 
being  shipped  to  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites. Therefore.  I  cosponsored  a  reso- 
lution to  start  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion into  our  export  policies,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  goods  sent  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  which  was  approved.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  administration  will  take 
advantage  of  the  economic  weapons  that 
Congress  will  offer,  and  that  we  stop  our 
trade  with  Russia  in  those  goods  which 
could  be  of  strategic  value  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

Despite  the  campaign  promises  and  the 
platitudes  which  were  bandied  about 
with  abandon  during  the  last  campaign, 
the  administration  has  failed  to  solve 
the  problem  of  chronic  unemployment 
in  our  Nation. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  what  most 
economists  regard  as  a  significant  boom 
in  our  economy.  We  expect  to  see  our 
demand  for  goods  and  services  grow 
dramatically  in  the  year  ahead.  It  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  prediction  made 
last  year  by  former  President  Eisen- 
hower is  proving  to  be  true  in  every 
respect. 

Yet.  despite  the  slapdash,  blanket-type 
legislation  which  was  railroaded  through 
Congress,  the  creation  of  new.  massive 
Federal  bureaucracies,  the  administra- 
tion still  has  not  solved  our  chronic  un- 
employment problem. 

More  than  4  million  American  work- 
ing men  and  women  are  without  Jobs  at 
present,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  Rgxxre 
will  drop  appreciably  in  the  immediate 
months  ahead  despite  the  sharp  upturn 
in  our  economy. 

NO    SOLUTION 

This  number  amounts  to  «  percent  of 
the  work  force  and  is  no  better  than 
that  of  the  previous  administration 
which  was  decried  so  loudly  last  year. 

There  is  an  easy,  quick,  and  efficient 
way  of  bringing  about  full  employment, 
and  it  does  not  involve  massive  Federal 
handouts,  the  creation  of  an  army  of 
civil  servants  to  administer  new  pro- 
grams, nor  further  intrusion  by  our 
Federal  Goverrunent  in  local  affairs  best 
left  to  communities  and  States. 

That  solution  is  tax  reform. 

Tax  reform  has  been  dodged  success- 
fully by  the  majority  party  in  Congress 
this  year.  It  should  be  faced  squarely 
by  Congress  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
elimination  of  the  10-percent  Federal 
excise  tax  on  new  car  purchases  which 
I  proposed  in  the  House  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  automobile  indiistry  and 
our  Nation  as  a  whole.  Elimination  of 
this  tax  would  mean  more  jobs  for 
many  in  our  Nation,  particularly  in  my 
own  home  State  of  Michigan  and  in  the 
great  number  of  States  which  supply 
parts  and  equipment  for  autos. 

It  would  mean  an  end  to  chronic  un- 
employment which  has  gripped  the  De- 
troit area  so  hard  in  the  past  year.  It 
would  mean  an  expansion  of  services 
connected  with  the  auto  trade.  It  would 
mean  increased  tourist  trade.  It  would 
mean  greater  consimiption  of  gasoline 
and  petroleum  products.    It  would  give 
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businessmen  and  industrialists  the  funds 
they  need  for  plant  expansion  and  mod- 
ernization so  that  the  products  of  their 
plants  would  become  cheaper  for  the 
average  American.  It  would  mean  that 
our  businessmen  could  look  to  the  vast, 
virtually  untapped  markets  abroad 
which  await  us.  It  would  help  assure 
that  our  products  and  prices  were  more 
competitive  in  the  world  marketplace 
where  our  destiny  lies. 

BCrm   TAX    LAWS 

Tax  reform  would  take  the  unfair  load 
off  the  backs  of  some  of  our  citizens  and 
distribute  it  fairly.  Simplification  of 
our  tax  laws  would  mean  fewer  Federal 
employees,  less  bookkeeping,  less  red- 
tape,  fewer  tax  court  cases  and  an  end 
to  the  intricate  figuring  and  computing 
which  becomes  a  national  pastime  every 
spring  of  the  year. 

It  would  spell  "finish  "  to  the  Jerry- 
built  tax  structure  upon  which  the  oper- 
ation of  our  Federal  Government  rests 
to  such  large  degree.  It  would  mean 
efficiency  In  our  tax  system. 

If  these  tax  reforms  were  coupled  with 
restraint,  with  fiscal  reforms  in  the  ex- 
ecutive department  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, then  I  believe  that  our  Nation 
would  rise  to  new  heights  of  prosperity, 
of  opportunity,  of  hope  for  the  future  for 
all  our  citizens. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  had  a  tax  reform  plan  under 
study  for  better  than  2  years.  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  for  Congress  to  dust  off 
this  report,  bring  it  out  into  the  open 
and  face  this  issue  squarely. 

NEED    REVISION 

We  should  not  depend  upon  further 
amendments  to  an  admittedly  outmoded 
tax  structure  to  solve  our  problems,  but 
we  should  tackle  this  problem  of  taxes 
in  its  entirety. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  House  Rules 
Committee  was  "packed  '  for  the  stated 
purpose  of  getting  the  administration's 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill  through  the 
Houae.  This  bill  called  for  a  massive  in- 
fusion of  Federal  funds  into  local  school 
districts  whether  need  existed  or  not, 
such  funds  to  be  used  to  pay  teacher  and 
administrative  costs  as  well  as  for  school 
construction. 

Despite  this  "packing."  the  House 
Rules  Committee  voted  against  sending 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Efforts  to  provide  limited  aid  to 
schools  also  were  defeated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  the  only  action  taken 
by  Congress  was  to  extend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  and  the  impacted 
area  bill. 

EXPENSIVE    DEFENSE 

Of  all  the  expensive  items  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  the  most  expensive  is  the 
enormous  amount  we  must  sp>end  for 
our  own  defense. 

Congress  has  shown  no  reluctance  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  these  military 
expenditures,  and  increases  were  appro- 
priated to  put  more  of  our  troops  under 
arms,  to  build  more  nuclear-armed 
bombers,  Polaris  atomic  submarines  and 
cargo  planes  to  bolster  our  defensive 
efforts  in  the  face  of  Khrushchev's 
threats  from  abroad. 


The  Cuban  debacle  and  the  retreat 
from  our  position  in  Laos  served  to 
undermine  our  position  of  strength  in 
the  world.  It  is  hoped  by  all  of  us  that 
strong,  resolute  action  in  the  future  will 
make  up  for  these  early  setbacks  and 
place  us  once  again  on  the  path  toward 
victory  in  this  battle  for  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men. 

QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

Earlier  this  year,  a  great  number  of 
my  constituents  replied  to  a  question- 
naire I  sent  them  on  the  issues  which 
were  likely  to  come  before  Congress  this 
year.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  indi- 
cate to  my  constituents  what  happened 
in  Congress  on  these  issues  and  my  vote 
on  them. 

First.  No  bill  to  revise  the  electoral 
college  system  was  permitted  to  reach 
the  floor. 

Second.  A  summit  meeting  between 
Khrushchev  and  President  Kennedy  was 
held  this  spring,  but  the  results  could  be 
termed  less  than  satisfactory. 

Third.  We  resiuned  underground  nu- 
clear testing  after  Russia  unilaterally 
exploded  a  series  of  nuclear  blasts  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Fourth.  Funds  to  continue  the  investi- 
gations of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  were  approved,  which 
I  supix>rted. 

Fifth.  No  decision  by  Congress  on  a 
postal  rate  increase  at  the  time  of  this 
statement. 

Sixth.  On  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Federal  funds  for  teacher  salaries  and 
loans  to  private  and  parochial  schools 
were  killed  in  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Discussion  of  limited  school  con- 
struction aid  was  killed  in  the  House. 
I  voted  to  bring  this  issue  to  the  floor. 

Seventh.  Tire  and  diesel  fuel  taxes 
were  increased  to  keep  interstate  high- 
way construction  on  schedule,  which  I 
supported. 

Eighth.  No  action  taken  on  bill  to  give 
President  discretionary  power  to  adjust 
taxes. 

Ninth.  Voted  in  favor  of  increased 
benefits  to  widows  and  to  permit  men  to 
retire  at  age  62.  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee refused  to  bring  health  and  hos- 
pital insurance  plan  for  the  aged  under 
social  security  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

Tenth.  Depressed  area  bill  passed.  I 
voted  for  a  substitute  bill  and  against 
the  administration  bill. 

Eleventh.  Voted  against  higher  sub- 
sidies for  farmers. 

Twelfth.  Systematic  repayment  of  na- 
tional debt  not  permitted  to  come  to 
vote. 

Thirteenth.  I  voted  in  favor  of  addi- 
tional defense  expenditures  as  requested 
by  the  President. 

Fourteenth.  Voted  for  the  compromise 
foreign  aid  bill  which  permits  long-term 
planning  but  retains  congressional  con- 
trol through  annual  appropriations. 

These  issues  are  as  complex  as  they 
are  important.  If  any  of  my  constitu- 
ents desire  further  information  on  these 
or  any  of  the  more  than  1.000  bills  which 
were  approved  by  Congress  since  the  first 
of  the  year.  I  would  urge  them  to  write  or 
call  me  at  room  1422.  House  Office  Build- 


ing. Washington,  D.C..  or  at  1029  South 
Washington,  Royal  Oak.  Mich. 


REOPENING  NSLI  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WALLHAU8ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  the  Honorable 
Edwin  E.  Willis,  on  Monday.  September 
18.  1961.  page  20138.  has  seen  fit  to  raise 
the  question  of  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  concerning 
reopening  of  national  service  life  insur- 
ance. This  is  a  matter  which  the  com- 
mittee and  its  members  are  thoroughly 
f  amiUar  with  and  I  think  it  is  well  that 
the  record  be  set  straight  insofar  as 
possible. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  its  chairman,  have  simply  followed 
the  established  rules,  procedures,  and 
modus  operandi  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, namely  that  when  a  commit- 
tee has  voted  adversely  on  a  proposition 
the  matter  is  not  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  a  vote.  I  am  sure  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  a  member, 
operates  on  the  same  principle  and  in 
the  same  manner. 

In  the  82d  Congress,  when  the  late 
John  E.  Rankin  was  chairman,  the  com- 
mittee rejected  proposals  to  reopen  na- 
tional service  life  insurance.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  83d  Congress  when  the  late 
Edith  Nourse  Rogers  was  chairman  and 
the  same  action  has  been  taken  in  the 
84th,  85th,  and  86th  Congresses  when 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague] 
was  chairman.  In  some  instances  the 
Subcommittee  on  Insurance  was  unani- 
mous in  rejecting  these  proposals.  In 
this  session  the  full  committee  held 
hearings  on  this  matter  along  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Insurance  and  later 
voted  to  table  all  r>ending  insurance 
proposals  for  the  balance  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is 
somewhat  confused  on  this  issue,  the 
following  quotations  indicate  very  clear- 
ly that  the  veteran  organizations  have 
no  doubt  in  their  minds  on  this  subject 
and  understand  precisely  what  is  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Stover,  director,  na- 
tional legislative  service.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  on  August  8  advised  the 
Members  of  the  House  as  follows: 

The  VPW  Is  grievously  disappointed  con- 
cerning the  Senate  action  with  respect  to 
this  bUl.  The  service -disabled  includes  vet- 
erans who  served  overseas  and  in  combat 
against  the  enemy  and  who  deserve  the  high- 
est consideration.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  an  unrelated  proposal  is  holding  up  a 
compensation  increase  for  the  2  million 
service -disabled. 

The  VFW  supports  the  reopening  of  the 
NSLI  program.  It  does  not  advocate  tack- 
ing  such   a   proposal    onto   a    compensation 
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bill.  It  U  the  firm  conviction  of  the  VFW 
that  the  controversial  Insurance  proposal 
should  be  considered  on  Its  own  Individual 
merits. 

On  the  same  date,  Mr.  Stover  advised 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  follows: 

The  VFW  has  supported  and  will  continue 
to  support  compensation  increases  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  The  VFW  has  sup- 
ported and  will  continue  to  support  legis- 
lation to  reopen  the  NSLI  program.  The 
VFW  however,  does  not  support  the  com- 
bining of  these  two  proposals  In  a  single 
bill  and  is  extremely  disappointed  that  they 
have  commingled  to  the  detriment  of  2  mil- 
lion service-disabled  veterans. 

Harold  Russell,  the  then  national  com- 
mander of  AMVETS,  under  date  of  Au- 
gust 22,  1961.  advised  all  Members  of 
the  Senate: 

Section  2  (reopening  NSLI)  of  H.R.  856 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  so  controversial  that  It  wUl,  in 
our  opinion,  jeopardize  the  passage  of  this 
much-needed  compensation  increase  if  it  re- 
mains a  part  of  this  bill. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
through  its  then  national  commander. 
W.  O.  Cooper,  imder  date  of  August  2, 
1961,  advised  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
as  follows : 

The  net  effect  of  this  amendment  from  a 
parliamentary  standpoint  has  been  to  bring 
about  a  stalemate  which  effectively  kills  any 
chance  for  a  compensation  incres^e  for  this 
session  unless  something  is  done  about  it. 
We  believe  that  the  separate  Issues  of  com- 
pensation and  insurance  should  be  faced 
squarely  and  each  on  Its  own  merits. 

John  E.  Erickson.  national  commander 
of  the  Veterans  of  World  Wai-  I  of  the 
U.S.A.,  under  date  of  August  18.  1961. 
stated  in  a  letter  to  every  Senator : 

It  is  our  understanding  that  H.R.  856  is  to 
be  scheduled  for  consideration  in  the  Senate 
in  the  near  future  and  that  Senator  Morton 
will  offer  an  amendment  designed  to  remove 
certain  controversial  material  from  the  bill 
which  has  blocked  the  service-connected  in- 
crease to  date.  Tour  vote  for  the  Morton 
amendment  will  be  a  vote  for  the  service- 
connected  disabled  veteran. 

The  above-cited  record  clearly  shows 
how  the  veteran  organizations  feel  on 
this  subject  and  the  net  result  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  in  the  other  body  is  that 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  will 
not  have  an  increase  in  their  compensa- 
tion because  of  the  insistence  of  one 
Member  of  the  Senate  that  a  non-serv- 
ice-connected, nongermane  amendment 
be  added  to  this  question.  If  the  propo- 
nents of  reopening  national  service  life 
insurance  are  so  certain  it  should  be 
passed,  it  would  seem  they  would  pass  a 
separate  bill  and  let  the  matter  stand  on 
its  own  merits.  However,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  never  been  will- 
ing to  let  his  bill  stand  on  its  own  merits. 
Rather,  he  has  always  required  support 
from  another  proposal. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  history  which 
shows  the  bills  which  have  been  passed 
by  the  House  and  Senate  down  to  the 
present  time  in  the  87th  Congress  and 
which  have  failed  to  become  public  laws. 
The  record  of  activity  by  the  two  Houses 
is  quite  striking  and  insofar  as  I  can 
tell  only  one  bill  sponsored  by  the  Sen- 


ator from  Louisiana,  in  this  field,  has  be- 
come law — Public  Law  85--311,  exemiJting 
a  State  bonus,  in  this  case  Louisiana, 
from  being  computed  in  the  income  limi- 
tation applicable  to  non-service-con- 
nected  pensions.    The   Senator   seems. 


from  this  legislative  history,  to  be  more 
concerned  with  the  non-service-con- 
nected veteran  rather  than  the  service- 
connected  who  was  wounded  In  battle  or 
at  least  injured  while  on  duty  in  the 
service  of  his  country: 
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EIGHTIZTH    CONGRESS 

House  bills  uihicfi  died  in  Senate 

H.R.  3814:  Authorizes  $5  mllUon  for  Negro 
hospital  at  Franklin  County.  Va. 

HJl.  4160:  Amended  NSLI  Act  extending 
application  for  waiver  of  premiums 
(Finance) . 

H.R.  4651 :  Amended  NSLI  Act  to  extend  re- 
instatement of  5-year  term  Insurance 
(Finance) . 

HJl.  5680:  Amended  NSLI  Act  to  exclude 
beneficiary  parents  who  abandoned  family 
after  7  years  ( Finance ) . 

HJt.  6439:  Directed  VA  AdmlnUtrator  to 
make  investigation  of  West  Virginia  plan  for 
low-cost  housing. 

H.R.  6958;  Authorized  VA  Administrator 
to  transfer  property  at  Naval  Training  Sta- 
tion. Great  Lakes,  III.,  to  Navy  Department. 

Senate  bills  which  died  in  House 

S.  86:  Naming  hospital  at  Americus.  Oa. 

S.  1056:  Amends  World  War  n  OI  bill  of 
rights  to  reduce  benefits  for  U.S.  citizens 
who  had  allied  service  and  comparable  aUled 
benefits. 

8.  2772:  Amends  administrative  provisions 
for  Veterans'  Canteen  Service  In   VA. 

S.  2807:  Authorizes  VA  Administrator  to 
contract  services  for  investigation  reports 
on  insurance  claims. 

EWHTT-naST   CONCRJCSS 

Moujie  bills  which  died  in  Senate 

H.R.  1941 :  ProTldes  limiting  particifMitlon 
as  beneflci&ry  under  NSLI  Act  (Finance). 

H.R.  2108:  Redefines  term  "wife"  to  in- 
clude "dependent  husband"  (Finance). 

H.R.  4617:  Liberalizes  payment  for  pension 
certain  veterans  and  dependents   (Finance). 

HR.  5853:  Relating  to  full-time  Institu- 
tional trade  and  Industrial  training  (Labor 
and  Public  Welfare). 

H.R.  5965:  Hospital  construction  (Labor 
and  Public  Welfare). 

H.R.  6034 ;  Negro  hospital,  Franklin  Coun- 
ty. Va.   (Labor  and  Public  Welfare). 

HJl.  6374:  Liberalizes  pension  laws.  Span- 
ish War  (Finance) . 

H.R.  6559:  Minimum  compensation  for  ar- 
rested tuberculosis  (Finance). 

HR.6560:  Increased  disability  benefits 
under  NSLI  Act  (Finance). 

H.R.  6561 :  Benefits  dependent  husbands 
and  widowers  of  female  veterans  (Finance). 

H.R.  6562:  Additional  compensation  for 
loss  of  creative  organ  (Finance). 

HJl.  6673:  Treble  damage  action  under 
loans  of  CI  bill  (Utbor  and  Public  Welfare). 


H.R.  7534:  3-year  presumption  for  psy- 
chosis (Finance). 

H.R.  7739:  Count  service  academy  service 
as  active  service   (Finance) 

H.R.  S236:  Apply  dividend*  to  premium 
payments  under  NSLI  (Finance). 

H.R.  8676:  Burial  benefiU  Philippine  vet- 
erans (Finance). 

H.R.  8848:  Study  physical  effecU  of  suffer- 
ing of  prisoners  of  war  (Labor  and  Public 
Welfare ) . 

H.R.  9911:  Gratuitous  Indemnity  payment 
( Finance ) . 

Senate  hills  which  died  in  House 

S.372;  Naming  hospital  at  Amerlcxis,  Ga. 

S  672:  Educational  benefits  enlistees  prior 
to  October  1,  1948. 

S.  746:   Naming   hospital   at  Chlcaco.    III. 

S.  928:  Naming  hospital  at  Wilmington. 
Del. 

S.  1387:  Naming  hospital  at  West  Haven, 
CTonn. 

S  3254 :   Naming  hospital  at  Buffalo.  N.T. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  107:  Inter- 
pretation of  Public  Law  610.  tlst  Congress 
reeducation  costs. 

XIGHTT-SRCOND   CONGRESS 

Houite  Mils  which  died  in  Senate 

H  R.  301 :  Benefits  dependent  hiisbands. 
widowers  of  female  veterans  (Finance). 

HR  303:  Redefine  requirements  for  phar- 
macists In  VA  (Labor  and  Public  Welfare). 

HR  304:  Provide  study  physical  effects 
prisoners  of  war  (Labor  and  Public  Welfare) . 

H.R.  313:  Hospital  oonstrtKtlon  (Labor 
and  Public  Welfare). 

HJl.  316:  Minimum  rate  arrested  tubo-cu- 
losis  (Finance) . 

H.R.  317:  Increased  disability  benefits  un- 
der NSLI  (Finance). 

H.R.  318:  Additional  compensation  loss  of 
creative  organ  (Finance). 

HR.2384:  Count  service  academy  service 
as  active  (Finance) . 

HJt.  4106:  Service  connection  less  than 
40  percent  (Finance). 

H.R.  5881 :  Further  presumption  for  psy- 
chosis (Finance). 

HR.  6167:  Prohibit  reduction  of  rating  In 
effect  35  years  (Finance) . 

Senate  hills  which  died  in  House 

S.  306 :  Naming  hospital  at  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

S.  645:  Naming  hospital  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

S.  2739:  Transfer  hospital  from  VA  to 
Army. 

S.  2731 :  Transfer  of  hospitals  between  VA 
and  Defense. 
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BIGBTT-THItO   CONGRKSS 

House  hills  whioh  died  in  Senate 

HR.  3686:  Furnish  space  and  facilities  in 
VA  to  State  agencies  (Finance) . 

H.R.  9866:  Limitatltxis  on  outpatient  den- 
tal care  (Labor  and  Public  Welfare). 

Senate  bills  which  died  in  House 

8.631:  Suspend  or  delay  education  while 
serving  as  missionary. 

S.  3719:  Subversive  activity  bar  to  educa- 
tion benefits. 

EIOBTT-rOURTH    CONGRESS 

House  bills  which  dj«d  in  Senate 

H.R.  736:  Increase  pension  for  Medal  of 
Honor  recipients  (Finance). 

H.R.  1614:  Increase  compensation  for  eye 
and  limb  loss  (Finanoa) . 

H.R.  1821:  Authorlte  checks  forwarded  to 
addressees  (Finance). 

HJl.  2867:  Pension  Increase  Spanish  War 
widows  (Finance). 

HJl.  6066:  Count  iiarvlce  academy  service 
as  active  (Finance). 

HJl.  7144:  No  application  statutory 
awards  prior  to  August   1,   1962    (Finance). 

HJl.  7886:  Increase  pension  rates  (Fi- 
nance). 

HR  8468:  Marriage  dates  liberalized  for 
Spanish  War  widows  ( Finance ) . 

HJl.  9841 :  Raise  Income  limlUtlon  for 
certain  widows  (Finance). 

H.R. 9033:  Permanent- total  rating  active 
tuberculosis  while  hospitalized  (Finance). 

H.R.  10046:  Uniformity  in  compensation 
laws  (Finance) . 

HJl.  103S8:  Land  for  cemetery  use  in  North 
Carolina  (Labor  and  Public  Welfare). 

HR.  10477:  Ban  pension  to  prisoners  after 
60  days  ( Finance ) . 

HJl.  10478:  Disposition  of  benefits  unpaid 
at   death   of  beneficiary    (Finance). 

H.R.  10643:  Uberallce  criteria  for  eligi- 
bility of  widows  (Finance) . 

H.R.  13038:  Increase  compensation  and 
dependency  allowance  (Finance). 

H  J  Res.  110:  Wajrtlme  status  service  in 
Moro  Province,  etc.  (Finance) . 

EICHTT-rimi    CONGREiS 

House  bills  which  died  in  Senate 

H.R.  66:  BenefiU  VA  employees  in  Philip- 
pines (Finance). 

HJl.  67:  Increase  pension  for  Medal  of 
Honor  recipients  ( Finance ) . 

H.R.  76:  Increase  compensation  for  eye 
and  limb  loss  (Finance). 

HJl.  413:  Presumption  for  leprosy  ex- 
tended (Finance). 

HJl.  1143:  Presumption  for  arthritis, 
psychoses,  multiple  sclerosis  extended  (Fi- 
nance) . 

H.R.  1363:  Land  for  cemetery  use  In  North 
Carolina  (Lalx>r  and  Public  Welfare). 

HR.  1364:  Permanent-toUl  active  tuber- 
culosis while  hospitalized   (Finance). 

HJl.  3770:  No  application  statutory  awards 
prior  to  Augiut  1,  1963  (Finance). 

H.R.  4314:  Increase  compensation  for  deaf- 
ness (Finance) . 

H.R.  13937:  Apportion  compensation  for 
missing  veterans  (Finance) . 

nj.  Res.  110:  Wartime  status  for  service 
In  Moro  Province,  etc   (Finance). 

Senate  hills  which  died  in  House 
S.  3467:  Contract  sewage  facilities  VA  hos- 
pital. Sturgis.  S.  Dak.  (Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare). 

S.  4313:  Education  change  of  program 
(Labor  and  Public  Welfare). 

S.  4313:  Vocational  rehabUltation  for  30- 
percent  disability  or  more  (Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare). 

XIOHTT-SIXTB   CONORISS 

House  hills  whieh  died  in  Senate 

H.R.  368:  Additional  compensation  for 
deafness  (Finance). 


HJl.  383:  Increase  compensation  for  eye 
and  limb  loss  (Finance) . 

HJl.  6996 :  No  application  statutory  awards 
prior  to  August  1,  1963  (Finance). 

HJl.  8098:  Credit  service  in  two  wars  for 
I>en8ion  purposes  (Finance). 

H.R.  9792:  Salary  of  managers  in  VA  hos- 
pitals (Post  Office  and  Civil  Service) , 

H.R.  12566:  Findings  of  fact  and  conclu- 
sions of  law  in  appeals  (Finance). 

Senate  hills  which  died  in  House 

S.  1138:  Readjustment  beneflte  for  peace- 
time veterans. 

8.  3201 :  Definition  of  "Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration faculties." 

KIGHTY-BEVENTH    CONGRXSS 

House  bills  pending  in  Senate 

H.R.  846:  Additional  compensation  for 
deafness  (Finance). 

H.R.  848:  Vocational  rehabilitation  peace- 
tln\e  veterans  (Labor  and  Public  Welfare). 

H.R.  858:  Salary  of  managers.  Veterans' 
Administration  (Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice). 

H.R  859:  Repeal  mustering  out  pay  pro- 
visions (Labor  and  Public  Welfare). 

HJl.  860:  Repeal  unemployment  provisions 
(Finance). 

HJl.  861:  No  application  statutory  awards 
prior  to  August  1,  1953  (Finance). 

H.R.  873:  Increase  compensation  for  loss 
of  eye  and  limb  (Finance). 

H.R.  5939:  Approval  of  courses  under  war 
orphan  educational  assistance  program  (La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare ) . 

H  J.  Res.  73 :  Study  problems  of  elderly  and 
111  veterans  (Labor  and  Public  Welfare). 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Keabns] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  I  have 
again  received  a  letter  from  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Chairman  Adam  C. 
Powell,  stating  that  effective  October 
1, 1961,  he  will  take  over  the  rooms  which 
the  minority  has  continuously  occupied 
since  1947.  This  announcement  was  also 
coupled  with  a  thinly  veiled  threat  that 
If  the  minority  does  not  consent,  its  com- 
mittee staflf  will  be  cut. 

All  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  have  joined  me  in  rejecting 
this  demand. 

The  question  presented  by  the  chair- 
man's demand  goes  much  further  than 
just  an  argument  over  room  space.  If 
the  minority  does  not  now  have  a  right 
to  the  rooms,  as  it  has  had  since  1947, 
whether  the  Republicans  or  Democrats 
were  in  the  minority,  then  it  can  be  ex- 
pected that  while  today  we  are  told  to 
move  to  one  room  down  the  hall,  tomor- 
row we  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  told  to 
move  out  of  the  building  to  no  rooms. 
Similarly,  if  today  we  do  not  have  a 
right  to  a  staff  of  4,  except  at  the  whim 
of  the  chairman,  while  the  majority  has 


a  staff  of  40,  then  it  can  be  expected  that 
tomorrow  the  staff  can  be  reduced  to  2, 
or  1 ,  or  possibly  none. 

Here  in  this  matter  we  have  our  ow^n 
Berlin.  The  same  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  basic  values  are  at  stake  as 
at  that  beleaguered  outpost.  In  all  sin- 
cerity, I  hope  the  chairman  will  join  in 
a  demonstration  to  the  world  that  here, 
as  there,  minority  rights  must  be  re» 
spected  and  that  a  takeover  by  a  ma- 
jority, no  matter  what  the  excuse,  will 
not  be  permitted. 

Now  that  the  chairman  is  cast  in  the 
role  of  the  majority,  we,  the  minority, 
look  to  him  for  sympathetic  understand- 
ing and  support.  I  am  certain  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  chairman  has  been  a 
powerful  and  strong  leader  in  this  coun- 
try for  minority  rights,  he  will  withdraw 
his  demand  and  thereby  help  to  estab- 
lish this  important  principle. 

The  letter  from  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Chairman  Powell,  and  the 
minority  reply  to  that  letter  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

September  13, 1961. 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Kearns. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Representative  Kearns  :  It  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  continue  the  situa- 
tion whereby  the  minority,  with  only  three 
people  working  In  the  office,  utilizes  two 
large  rooms  and  the  majority,  with  six  peo- 
ple working  in  the  office,  utilizes  only  one 
room.  Therefore,  effective  the  Ist  of  Oc- 
tober 1961.  the  majority  will  take  the  two 
rooms  adjoining  the  majority  committee 
rooms,  and  the  minority  will  take  room  No. 
430.  This  will  afford  you  ample  space,  be- 
cause whereas  we  have  six  people  working 
in  there  now,  you  will  have  only  three. 

If  you  will  examine  every  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  other  than  the 
one  of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  you  will 
find  that  your  ro<»n  space  and  your  person- 
nel and  your  salaries  are  much  more  than 
the  minority  is  receiving  on  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House. 

If  you  feel  that  the  new  room  is  too  small 
for  you,  then  I  will  have  to  drop  members 
from  your  payroll  so  that  the  room  will  be 
of  size  sufficient  to  handle  your  staff.  But 
again  I  repeat,  we  have  had  six  in  there  for 
almost  a  year. 
Sincerely, 

Adam  C.  Powxll, 

Chairman. 

September  18,  1961. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
yoxir  letter  dated  September  13,  1961,  wherein 
you  have  stated  that  effective  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober 1961.  the  majority  will  take  the  two 
rooms  which  are  now  occupied  by  the  mi- 
nority. 

We  are  again  surprised  and  disappointed 
by  this  proposed  action.  You  will  recall  that 
at  the  start  of  this  session  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  obtained  8633, (XX)  for 
committee  expenditures.  With  these  funds, 
the  majority  has  been  able  to  hire  and  have 
at  its  disopsal  as  many  as  40  staff  members, 
as  contrasted  with  a  staff  of  22,  which  was 
the  case  last  year.  With  this  staff  and  the 
assistance  of  the  executive  department  staffs, 
the  majority  work,  including  hearings,  sub- 
committee and  committee  meetings,  report 
writing,  and  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
on  approximately  36  education  bills  and  31 
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labor  bills  has  been  carried  forward.  In  ad- 
dition, there  have  been  three  special  sub- 
conunlttses  and  one  Investigative  task  force 
which  have  conducted  many  hearings  and 
prepared  special  reports. 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  above  that  our  com- 
mittee has  been  an  active  one  and  that  It 
has  handled  many  of  the  more  Important 
pieces  of  legislation  which  have  come  before 
Congress  this  session.  The  minority  staff, 
which  consists  of  four  persons,  has  been 
called  upon  to  perform.  Insofar  as  It  possibly 
can,  the  same  functions  and  activities  as 
the  majority  staff.  This  has  not  been  an 
easy  task.  However,  all  will  agree  that  under 
our  democratic  form  of  government  It  Is 
Imperative  that  there  be  a  strong  and  vital 
mlnoMty  which  can  present  to  the  House 
and  the  American  puUlc  the  Information 
tbey  need  to  decide  the  important  questions 
with  whlcb  we  are  faced  today. 

For  many  yuurs  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  have 
been  a  very  powerful  and  strong  leader  In 
this  country  for  minority  rights.  Now  that 
you  are  cast  In  the  role  of  the  majority,  we, 
the  minority,  look  to  you  for  83rmpathetlc 
understanding  and  support.  Certainly  you 
will  agree  that  the  question  presented  by 
your  demand  for  the  minority  rooms  goes 
much  further  than  just  an  argument  over 
room  space.  If  the  minority  does  not  now 
have  a  right  to  the  rooms,  as  It  has  bad  since 
1947,  whether  the  Republicans  or  the  Demo- 
crats were  In  the  minority,  then  It  can  be 
expected  that  while  today  the  minority  will 
be  told  to  move  to  one  room  down  the  hall, 
tomorrow  It  will.  In  all  llkeUhood,  be  told 
to  move  out  of  the  building  to  no  rooms. 
Similarly,  although  today  the  minority  has  a 
staff  of  four,  yotir  letter  threatens  that  unless 
we  move  this  number  will  be  cut.  If  the  mi- 
nority does  not  have  a  right  to  this  number, 
except  at  the  whim  of  the  chairman,  then 
tomorrow  it  can  be  expected  that  the  staff 
may  be  reduced  to  two  or  one  or  possibly 
none. 

It  now  appears  that  we  here  in  Congress, 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  have  our  own  Berlin. 
The  same  fundamental  principles  and  basic 
values  are  at  stake  here  as  at  that  beleaguered 
outpost.  In  all  sincerity,  it  Is  hoped  that 
you  win  Join  with  us  in  a  demonstration  to 
the  world  that  here,  as  there,  minority  rights 
must  be  respected,  and  that  a  takeover  by 
a  majority,  no  matter  what  the  excuse,  will 
not  be  permitted. 

Tor  this  reason,  we  cannot  move  from  our 
rooms  and,  for  this  same  reason,  we  believe 
that  you  will   withdraw   your   demand   and 
help  us  to  establish  once  and  for   all  this 
Important  principle. 
Sincerely, 
Carboll  D.  Kcarns.  Clare  E.  Hoffman, 
Piter  Frelinchuysen,  Jr.,  Whxiam  H. 
Ayres,     Robert     P.     Griffin,     Edgar 
W.  HnsTAMD,  Albert  H.  Quie.  Charles 
E.  GooDELL,  Peter  A.  Garland,  Donald 
C.    BRtrcE,   John   M.   Ashbrook,   Dave 
Martin. 

So  that  the  House  may  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  assist  in  estabhshing  this 
important  principle,  I  have  Introduced 
the  following  resolution.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  this  resolution  will  be  acted 
upon  by  the  House  before  it  adjourns: 

Resolved,  That  the  conference  and  staff 
rooms  assigned  to  the  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  since 
1947  shall  continue  to  be  assigned  to  the 
minority  members  of  such  committee  during 
the  Eighty-seventh  Congress. 


REPORT  ON  1ST  SESSION  OP  THE 
87TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harvxy]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcobd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  submitted  the  following  report 
on  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  to 
the  citizens  of  my  10th  Indiana  District: 

It  is  a  sincere  pleasure  for  me  to  submit 
this  report  to  you.  covering  the  months  dur- 
ing which  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress has  been  convening.  I  feel  that  the 
fine  folks  of  the  10th  District  deserve  such 
a  report  because  of  the  great  interest  you 
have  shown  in  our  deliberations  in  the 
Congress;  your  interest  has  been  exhibited 
through  thousands  of  communications  of  all 
types — postcards,  letters,  telegrams,  and 
telephone   calls.  , 

My  last  District-wide  mailing  was  that  of 
the  questionnaire  on  which  I  asked  that  you 
register  your  opinions  concerning  maj<^>r 
issues  which  would  require  attention  by  me. 
I  also  Invited  you  to  use  the  space  pro- 
vided for  adding  comments  concerning  any 
and  all  Issues.  I  was  extremely  pleased  with 
the  great  number  of  rettirned  question- 
naires, and  I  was  gratified  that  so  many  of 
you  took  the  time  to  elaborate  your  feelings 
about  the  issues. 

Following  Is  a  report  on  the  Issues  listed 
on  my  questionnaire: 

1.  Admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations:  91  percent  In  the  district 
opposed  Communist  China's  admission  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Action  taken:  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 34  passed  both  the  Senate  aixl  the 
House,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
as  being  against  the  seating  of  Communist 
China  In  the  United  Nations.    I  voted  "yea." 

3.  Foreign  aid:  26  percent  in  the  district 
favored  continuing  foreign  aid  at  the  present 
levels;  51  percent  favored  cutting  the  pro- 
gram sharply;  7  percent  favored  expanding 
the  program:  and  16  percent  favored  ending 
the  foreign-aid  program. 

Action  Taken:  Public  Law  87-41  appro- 
priates $600  million  for  Latin  America;  in- 
cludes $100  million  disaster  relief  for  Chile, 
$394  million  for  loans  by  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  $6  million  for  social  and 
economic  programs  of  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  and  $100  mUllon  for  loans  and 
grants  by  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ralnlstration.     I   voted    "nay." 

Action  taken:  Public  Law  87-92  extends 
Indefinitely  the  President's  authority  to  use 
surplus  farm  products  to  aid  the  people  and 
economy  of  underdeveloped  nations  and  per- 
mits a  broadened  program.    I  voted  "yea." 

Action  taken:  Public  Law  87-195  author- 
izes $4.2  billion  for  a  1962  program  of  loans 
and  grants  for  foreign  economic  aid  and  de- 
velopment, military  assistance,  and  support, 
and  contributions  to  International  pro- 
grams: provides  a  5-year  program  of  devel- 
opment loans,  and  a  contingency  fund  for 
use  at  the  President's  discretion.  I  voted 
"nay." 

3.  Medical  c&rt  for  the  aged:  60  percent 
in  the  district  opposed  amending  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  Include  this,  even  if  financ- 
ing would  be  shared  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

Action  taken :  No  action  Is  expected  before 
the  second  session  in  January. 

4.  Federal  aid  to  education:  38  percent  in 
the  district  favored  Federal  aid  for  Bchool 
construction  only;  14  percent  favored  Fed- 
eral aid  for  teachers'  salaries;  48  percent 
wanted  no  Federal  aid. 

Action  taken:  HJl.  7215,  H.R.  7300,  and 
H.R.  7904   were  tabled  in  the  House  Rules 


Committee,  preventing  consideration  by  the 
entire  House.  However.  H.R.  9000,  which 
passed  both  the  House  and  Senate,  extends 
aid  to  federally  impacted  school  districts  (for 
school  construction  and  operations)  for  3 
years,  and  extends  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  for  1  year,  with  total  authorized 
expenditures  of  $13  billion.     I  voted  "yea." 

5.  Farm  program:  80  percent  In  the  dis- 
trict opposed  revision  of  the  farm  program  If 
It  Involved  setting  more  production  controls. 

Action  taken:  Public  Law  87-^  provides 
1-year  voluntary  cut  In  acreage  and  crops  of 
feed  grains;  increases  price-support  pay- 
ments to  participants  for  corfx,  grain  sorg- 
hums, other  feed  grains,  and  soybeans.  I 
voted  "nay  " 

Action  Uken:  Public  Law  87-67  extends 
special  milk  program  for  schools  and  child 
care  agencies;  increases  funds  to  $105  mil- 
lion.   I  voted  "yea." 

Action  taken:  Public  Law  r7-128  cuts 
wheat  acreage  10  percent  for  1961-62  year, 
offers  payment  for  additional  reductions  and 
price  support  averaging  $2  per  bushel;  con- 
tinues present  program  of  voluntary  acreage 
cuts  for  feed  grains,  and  fixes  minimum 
price  8\ipport  at  66  percent.     I  voted  "yea." 

Action  taken;  Public  Law  87-309  au- 
thorizes a  national  program  for  eradication 
of  hog  cholera.    I  voted  "yea.** 

6.  Intersute  highways:  61  percent  in  the 
district  favored  maintaining  the  temporary 
increase  in  Federal  gasoline  taxes  to  con- 
struct Interstate  highways. 

Action  taken:  Public  Law  87-61  fixes  the 
Federal  gas  and  dlesel  tax  at  4  cents  per 
gallon.    I  voted  "yea." 

7.  Retraining  unemployed:  78  percent  In 
the  district  opposed  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment's being  responsible  for  retraining  un- 
employed people  In  areas  of  large  unemploy- 
ment. 

Action  taken:  Public  Law  87-37  author- 
izes $300  million  loans  and  $94  million  grants 
for  industrial  plants  and  public  facUiUes  in 
areas  of  economic  distress;  provides  for  tech- 
nical assistance,  vocational  rehabllltatloii, 
and  subsistence  grants  for  persons  under- 
going retraining.    I  voted  "nay." 

8.  Balancing  the  Federal  budget:  95  per- 
cent In  the  district  favored  balancing  the 
budget. 

Action  taken:  No  action  was  taken  this 
session  to  balance  the  budget.  However, 
Public  Law  87-69  raises  the  temporary  debt 
Umlt  by  $5  billion  to  $298  billion.  I  voted 
"nay." 

9.  Minimum  wage:  61  percent  In  the 
district  favored  broadening  minimum  wag« 
coverage.  However,  56  percent  opposed  In- 
creasing the  amount  from  $1   to  $1.25  per 

hour. 

Action  taken:  Public  Law  87-30  increases 
the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and 
extends  coverage  to  8  6  million  additional 
workers.     I  voted  "nay." 

10.  Government  loans  for  homebuUdlng : 
58  percent  In  the  district  oppoeed  Govern- 
ment-subsidized loans  for  homebullding 
purposes. 

Action  taken:  Public  Law  87-70  authorizes 
4-  to  5-year  $4.9  billion  housing  programs. 
I  voted  "nay." 

11.  Defense  of  Guantanamo  Naval  Base: 
93  percent  In  the  district  favored  the  use 
of  force  to  defend  the  US.  Naval  Base  at 
Ouantanamo,  Cuba. 

Action  taken:  There  has  been  no  congres- 
sional action;  however.  I  feel  sure  that  we 
could  expect  action  In  the  Congress  should 
our  base  be  attacked  by  Castro's  supporters. 

12.  National  defense  spending:  71  percent 
In  the  district  favored  Increased  sx>endlng 
on  missiles  and  rockets  for  our  national 
defense. 

Action  taken:  Public  Law  87-53  author- 
izes an  Increase  of  $12.6  billion  for  aircraft. 
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missiles,    and    naval    veosels    in   fiscal    year 
1962.     I  voted  "yea." 

Action  taken:  Public  Law  87-57  author- 
izes $893.9  million  for  construction  and  Im- 
provement projects  at  military  base*.  In- 
cluding missile  sites  and  nuclear  sub  bases. 
I  voted  "yea." 

Action  taken:  Public  Law  87-118  author- 
izes a  second  lncreas«  of  $958  million  for 
planes,  ships,  and  missiles  In  fiscal  year 
1962.     I  voted  "yea." 

Legislative  proposals  which  I  have  spon- 
sored this  session: 

H.R.  4246  would  establish  a  cropland  ad- 
justment program  In  the  interest  of  curing 
some  of  the  present  Ills  found  in  our  agri- 
cultural community. 

H  R.  5269  would  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  assist  small  and  independent 
businessmen  all  across  the  Nation. 

Hit.  6306  would  provide  that  Delaware, 
Henry,  Madison,  Randolph,  Rush.  Union, 
and  Wayne  Counties  would  constitute  a  new 
and  separate  judicial  division  to  relieve  the 
present  workload  In  the  Federal  Courts  In 
Indiana. 

HJl.  7177  would  petjvlde  for  a  national 
hog  cholera  eradication  program  to  wipe  out 
one  of  the  great  problems  which  many  of 
our  faroMts  face  todsry.  (I  was  happy  to  see 
tb«  proiiidODS  of  this  bUl  enacted  into  law 
oa  the  0th  of  September  by  Presidential 
signature.) 

H.R.  7460  would  assist  the  States  In  pro- 
viding additional  facilities  for  research  at 
the  various  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations. 

HJl.  7867  would  provide  that  until  the 
national  debt  is  retired,  at  least  6  percent  of 
the  net  budget  receipts  of  the  United  States 
for  each  fiscal  year  would  be  utilized  solely 
for  reduction  of  the  presently  outrageous 
national  debt. 

H.R.  7868  would  fegulate  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  by  providing  for 
fair  competition  between  our  domestic  In- 
dustries operating  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  foreign  industries  which 
supply  articles  Imported  into  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  8307  would  amend  the  Agriculture 
Acts  of  1949  and  1956  to  prohibit  the  sub- 
sldiaed  export  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
to  Cooununlst  nations  and  to  prohibit  sales 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  sucb 
nations  at  prices  less  ttxan  those  prices  avail- 
able to  American  constimers. 

H.R.  8808  would  amend  the  Agriculture 
Acts  of  1949  and  1966  to  prohibit  the  sub- 
sldlaod  export  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
to  Communist  nations  and  to  prohibit  sales 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of 
any  agricultural  commodities  to  such  na- 
tions. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  231  would 
put  the  Congress  on  record  as  opposing  fur- 
ther tariff  reductions  under  the  auspices  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade; 
It  would  also  place  the  Congress  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  executive  branch's  conduct- 
ing an  investigation  to  determine  the  effects 
of  limitations  other  than  tariffs  which  are 
imposed  by  foreign  countries  on  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  those  countries. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  392  would 
place  the  Congress  on  record  in  support  of 
the  establishment  of  State  safety  councils 
in  each  State  not  now  having  such  a  coun- 
cil; It  would  also  put  Congress  on  record 
as  favcM-ing  the  formation  of  local  safety 
councils  in  each  State  to  work  cooperatively 
with  the  State  safety  councils  and  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council. 

Conimlttee  assignments:  These  past  few 
months  have  been  very  busy  Indeed,  and 
the  great  number  of  committee  meetings  will 
attest  to  the  fact  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  work  done  in  the  Bouse  is  accomplished 


in  committee.  This  session  I  was  very 
pleased  to  be  assigned  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  where  I  was  able 
to  utilize  my  past  experience  In  small  busi- 
ness enterprises.  I  was  also  assigned  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee  where  I  have  served 
for  8  years. 

Adjournment:  Immediately  after  congres- 
sional adjournment  I  shall  be  returning  to 
the  district.  When  the  50-star  flag  is  hoisted 
on  the  flagpole  in  my  front  yard,  it  will  be 
evidence  that  I  am  at  hoine.  As  I  have  done 
in  past  years,  I  shall  have  the  flag  flying  on 
the  flagpole  for  the  duration  of  my  stay  in 
Indiana. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  travel  over  the  entire 
district  soon  after  my  return  so  that  I  might 
have  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  as  many 
of  you  as  possible.  Two  members  of  my 
staff,  Mr.  Jack  Carmichael,  administrative 
assistant,  and  Mr.  Ed  Arnold,  legislative 
assistant!  will  also  be  In  the  district.  Fol- 
lowing my  longstanding  custom,  I  or  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  shall  spend  some  time  in 
each  courthouse  where  you  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  come  in  and  discuss  any  problem  or 
Issue. 

For  those  who  wish  to  write  to  me  after 
adjournment,  you  may  address  the  com- 
munications to  my  home.  Rural  Route  No.  4, 
New  Castle,  Ind. 


REPORT  OP  THE  1961  SESSION  OP 
CX)NGRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  ttie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
draws  to  a  close,  I  would  like  to  review, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  constituents  and 
friends,  some  of  its  record. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  productive  sessions  in  history.  It 
started  slow,  due  to  a  fight  over  chang- 
ing the  Rules  Committee,  but  once  the 
committee  change  had  been  made,  the 
legislation  came  upon  the  floor  where 
the  majority  could  vote  "yes"  or  'no." 

recession     and     XJNKICPLOTMXNT 

As  the  session  began,  we  were  in  a 
recession.  Although  there  has  been 
some  improvement,  there  is  still  much 
imemployment.  especially  of  unskilled 
workers.  Due  to  new  machines,  some  of 
the  workers  who  were  very  skilled  at  a 
particular  job  or  occupation  are  no 
longer  needed  in  that  occupation. 
Farmers  who  have  moved  to  the  city  to 
replace  city  workers  or  join  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  become  unskilled  city 
workers  and  have  furnished  a  major  seg- 
ment of  the  unemployed.  A  bill  to  aid 
and  encourage  retraining  for  jobs 
where  employees  are  needed — especially 
in  electronics — was  reported  from  one  of 
the  committees  UE>on  which  I  serve. 

Many  persons  now  on  skilled  jobs  will 
find  themselves  replaced  by  electronic 
devices  within  a  few  years.  Retraining 
programs  are  a  long-range  program  to 
make  the  free  enterprise  systan  work 
with  a  minimum  of  interference  and  are 
not  a  short-term  depression  measure. 
There  was  considerable  bipartisan  sup- 


port for  the  bill,  and  it  should  come  be- 
fore the  House  early  next  year. 

MSTlOJfAL   BXrEKSK 

International  issues  have  overshad- 
owed all  activity.  Although  the  situation 
has  not  basically  changed,  the  American 
people  have  been  given  much  more  in- 
formation and  are  now  more  fully  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  The 
Congress  voted  increases  in  funds  neces- 
sary to  protect  us  and  supported  the 
President  in  actions  deemed  necessary 
to  prevent  a  shooting  war.  Although 
some  irresponsible  partisanship  was 
shown,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  majority 
in  Congress  still  feel  that  foreign  aSaii's 
and  the  defense  of  our  country  is  a  bi- 
partisan or  nonpartisan  matter. 

STACZ     KACK    AND     ASICS    CONTBOX. 

By  sending  a  man  into  orbit  in  outer 
space  and  returning  him,  the  Russians 
proved  their  acc<»npli8hments  in  the 
manned  q?ace  race,  but  we  are  making 
great  progress  and  have  done  very  well 
on  shorter  range  space  feats.  The  deci- 
sion had  to  be  made  whether  we  should 
try  to  put  a  man  on  ttie  moon,  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  in  Congress 
voted  to  start  the  program,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  take  10  years.  Of  course,  the 
real  objective  is  to  develop  the  equip- 
ment that  may  be  used  to  launch  big  sat- 
ellites which  contain  equip»nent  that  will 
detect  and  destroy  missiles  that  are 
cumed  at  us. 

An  arms  control  research  agency  is 
being  set  up  so  that  our  arms  control 
negotiators  will  be  prepared  and  not  be 
going  to  meetings  with  no  preparation 
as  Harold  Stassen  did.  This  has  bipar- 
tisan support  and  is  specifically  en- 
dorsed by  both  President  Kennedy  and 
former  President  Eisenhower. 

MIKIMUM     WAGX 

The  minimum  wage  act  was  amended 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25 
per  hour  and  to  extend  the  act  to  about 
3  million  more  workers,  mostly  retail 
workers.  The  amount  per  hour  was  not 
so  controversial,  but  the  extension  to  new 
workers  was  the  first  since  1938  when 
the  law  was  originally  passed  and  was 
strenuously  resisted. 

PAKM    LBGISIJtTIOM 

An  emergency  feed  grain  program  was 
passed.  Few  thought  it  could  be  done 
in  time  to  affect  the  1961  crop,  but  it  was 
put  into  effect  on  that  crop.  Although 
moderate  increases  in  the  price  per 
bushel  will  help  net  farm  income,  the 
real  savings  is  to  the  Government  be- 
cause the  new  bill  made  less  bushels  sub- 
ject to  Government  support.  Surveys 
indicated  farmers  intended  to  increase 
acreage  by  10  percent.  Under  the  pro- 
gram that  would  have  been  in  effect, 
there  was  no  limit  on  how  much  a 
farmer  could  raise  with  supports  guaran- 
teed, and  with  such  favorable  weather, 
the  Government  would  have  been  buy- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  of 
com.  This  is  only  a  temporary  program, 
and  there  are  improvements  needed  In 
long-range  farm  legislation. 

VUDCWIS 

With  high  unemployment,  the  budget 
of  the  last  budget  year — which  ended 
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July  1 — waa  unbalanced.  Although 
there  has  been  increased  spending — pri- 
marily for  national  defense— employ- 
ment has  increased  and  personal  income 
is  now  running  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$421.8  billion.  If  that  income  rate  con- 
tinues, income  tax  receipts  at  present 
rates  will  balance  the  budget  and  pro- 
duce some  surplus.  We  must  balance 
our  budgets  on  an  average,  and  high  em- 
ployment is  an  absolute  necessity  to  ac- 
complish that  goal. 

DI8   KOIKES   RIVZB   PKOJECTS 

The  Red  Rock  Dam  will  go  forward 
next  year  at  the  maximum  rate  the 
Army  Engineers  said  they  could  eflB- 
ciently  proceed.  The  necessary  $6.5 
million  was  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  was  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress. There  was  also  $155,000  appro- 
priated to  develop  the  plans  for  the 
Saylorville  Dam.  The  surveyors  have 
completed  their  work,  and  2  years  are 
now  needed  to  make  the  final  plans  and 
identify  the  exact  locations  so  construc- 
tion can  begin.  There  was  also  $40,000 
appropriated  to  start  the  levees  in  Des 
Moines. 

FKDERAI.   BUILOINO 

A  new  Federal  building  for  central 
Iowa  was  approved  by  Congress  and  the 
money  was  appropriated  to  purchase  the 
site  and  secure  the  detailed  plans.  The 
Federal  building  at  East  First  and  Wal- 
nut Streets  will  still  be  used,  but  the 
Oovemment-owned  office  building  at 
Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets — Valley 
Bank  Building — will  be  sold. 

rXDKRAL  JXTDGESHIP 

The  two  Federal  Judges  in  Iowa  have 
had  more  cases  and  work  than  they  could 
possibly  handle.  The  great  delay  caused 
by  the  backlog  has  resulted  in  inequity 
where  equity  was  the  goal.  A  third  Fed- 
eral judge  for  Iowa  was  approved. 

DKPSESSION  LEGISLATION 

Congress  passed  depressed  area  legis- 
lation, temporary  unemployment  legisla- 
tion, increased  social  security  beneSts 
for  widows,  stepped  up  the  highway  pro- 
gram, and  did  a  number  of  things  to  help 
arrest  the  recession.  Most  of  these 
measures  carried  the  revenue-producing 
provisions  necessary  to  pay  for  them. 
For  example,  there  was  a  slight  increase 
in  the  unemplojrment  tax  and  the  social 
security  tax  was  increased  by  one -eighth 
of  1  E>ercent. 

In  the  long  run,  major  permanent  re- 
ductions in  imemplo3mient  will  depend 
upon  retraining  the  unskilled  and  edu- 
cating the  young  to  fill  the  professional 
and  skilled  Jobs  that  are  waiting  for 
someone.  Thirty  percent  of  our  teen- 
agers are  competing  for  the  unskilled 
jobs  that  are  in  short  supply  instead  of 
getting  the  training  necessary  to  fill  a 
job  for  which  there  is  a  shortage  of 
applicants.  Some  of  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  college 
and  school  classrooms  and  teachers  and 
some  is  due  to  lack  of  finances  needed  to 
go  to  school. 

EDUCATION 

Legislation  was  reported  from  the 
Education  Committee  to  help  both  col- 
leges and  elementary  and  high  schools 
with  their  building  problems.     It  also 


would  help  with  the  finances  of  some 
high  school  graduates  who  otherwise 
could  not  go  to  college.  We  have  had 
Federal  aid  for  college  work  for  a  him- 
dred  years  for  some  such  as  medical 
schools,  vocational  schools  and  agricul- 
ture colleges.  Areas  with  Government 
installations  such  as  Ames  receive  Fed- 
eral aid,  but  there  Is  a  great  opposition 
to  any  grant  of  Federal  aid  to  school 
districts  not  now  receiving  it.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  control  in  existing  law 
and  considerable  inequity.  Some  school 
districts  that  receive  aid — especially  in 
the  East — are  far  better  off  than  dis- 
tricts in  Iowa  which  do  not  receive  aid. 
A  coalition  formed  in  opposition  to  any 
change  in  the  laws — 82  of  the  245  Demo- 
crats voting  joined  160  of  the  166  Re- 
publicans. Congress  voted  to  extend 
existing  legislation  without  change  ex- 
cept to  increase  money  which  pays  part 
of  the  cost  of  medical  schools  through 
research  grants. 

I  was  the  author  of  a  bill  to  increase 
materials  available  for  blind  children 
such  as  braille  books  and  sound  tapes 
of  textbooks  so  that  these  children  can 
have  a  better  educational  opportunity. 
The  bill  passed  and  became  law. 

PENSION    AND    WELTAEE    rUNDS 

I  was  the  author  of  a  bill  to  require 
the  administrators  of  pension  and  wel- 
fare funds  to  disclose  their  receipts,  ex- 
penditures, and  investments  so  that  the 
participants  will  know  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  fund  upon  which  they  de- 
pend to  give  them  their  benefits.  We 
had  examples  of  administrators  and  in- 
surance agents  milking  the  funds  by 
paying  as  much  as  45  percent  in  com- 
missions and  of  other  abuses  that  should 
not  exist.  It  also  requires  an  adminis- 
trator to  be  bonded  to  protect  the  fund. 
There  is  now  $50  billion  in  this  kind  of 
fund,  and  such  funds  are  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  $4.5  billion  per  year. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  with  a  60- 
percent  majority,  but  under  the  rule  in 
effect,  a  two-thirds  majority  was  neces- 
sary. It  will  now  come  up  early  next 
year  under  normal  procedure  where  a 
majority  can  pass  it. 

REOKGANIZATION 

I  am  on  the  subcommittee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  which 
handles  bills  to  reorganize  the  executive 
departments  to  make  them  operate  more 
efficiently  and  economically.  We  have 
had  seven  such  reorganization  bills  al- 
ready this  year. 

As  could  be  expected,  some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  become  accustomed  to  op- 
erating under  these  agencies  do  not  want 
them  changed  and  usually  oppose  the 
bills.  The  coalition  in  the  House  de- 
feated most  of  these  reorganization  pro- 
posals, but  some  new  bills  are  now  in 
the  process  of  being  formulated  which 
we  believe  can  be  passed  at  the  next 
session  and  be  some  Improvement. 

MEDICAL   CARE 

The  last  Congress  passed  what  was 
known  as  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  under 
which  the  Federal  Oovenunent  would 
match  some  funds  of  the  State  for  medi- 
cal care  for  the  near  needy.  Most  States, 
including  Iowa,  did  not  appropriate  the 
funds    to    cooperate    in    the    program. 


This  leaves  almost  everyone  agreeing 
that  something  needs  to  be  done,  but  the 
disagreement  over  what  to  do  was  so 
great  that  no  bill  was  passed  in  this 
session  relating  directly  to  this  problem. 

HOUSING 

A  very  comprehensive  housing  bill  was 
passed  including  FHA.  college  housing, 
public  housing,  nursing  homes,  homes 
for  the  elderly,  and  urban  renewal. 
This  legislation  has  greatly  aided  in  re- 
viving the  construction  industry. 

MILITAST    REOKGANIZATION 

Last  year  I  introduced  legislation  to 
provide  that  civilians  who  are  experts 
in  purchasing  would  do  most  of  the  pur- 
chasing of  military  supplies.  The  new 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  done  some  of 
this  under  the  executive  authority  of  the 
President.  Other  portions  of  the  legis- 
lation would  require  that  more  contracts 
be  let  on  a  bid  bacls  rather  than  by  ne- 
gotiation. I  am  still  working  on  this 
part  of  the  legislation. 

The  administration  has  quietly  made 
great  changes  toward  unifying  the 
Armed  Forces  and  toward  greater  ci- 
vilian control.  Under  separate  armed 
service  commands  which  use  different 
accoimtlng  systems  and  yardsticks,  one 
could  hardly  compare  the  Navy's 
Polaris  with  the  Air  Force  Minute- 
man  or  avoid  overlapping  and  waste 
of  resources  and  scientists.  A  new 
programing  system  has  been  set  up 
which  will  subject  rival  wea[>ons  sys- 
tems to  the  same  yardstick.  I  am 
pleased  at  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  administratively,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  upon 
which  I  serve  is  working  to  develop  what- 
ever support  and  legislation  is  needed 
in  this  area.  There  is  much  more  to  be 
done. 

PEACE  CORPS  AND  FOREIGN  AID 

There  has  been  considerable  criticism 
of  some  of  our  foreign  aid  projects  be- 
cause some  of  them  simply  did  not  reach 
the  average  citizen  in  the  country  con- 
cerned. The  Peace  Corps  proposal  would 
send  volunteers  to  work  with  people  on 
local  improvement  projects  just  as  mis- 
sionaries have  for  years.  The  various 
missionary  services  say  they  cannot  fur- 
nish enough  people  for  these  projects. 
Although  it  is  a  great  sacrifice  for  people 
to  give  2  years  of  their  time  to  this  work, 
thousands  have  volunteered.  The  bill 
authorizing  the  Peace  Corps  was  passed 
by  a  3  to  1  majority.  One  group 
of  17— age  23  to  55— received  6  weeks' 
training  at  Ames  and  are  now  in  St.  Lu- 
cia. It  is  really  the  first  new  technique 
designed  to  reduce  world  tensions  since 
the  point  4  technical  aid  program  was 
adopted  11  years  ago.  and  many  hope  it 
will  replace  some  of  the  present  foreign 
aid  projects  that  have  not  been  good. 

Although  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  surrounding  the  foreign  aid 
appropriations  as  usual,  the  final  bill  was 
for  most  of  what  had  been  recommended 
by  both  President  Kennedy  and  former 
President  Eisenhower. 

ANTICRIltB 

A  package  of  bills  was  passed  as  re- 
quested by  the  Justice  Department  to 
aid  their  stepped-up  activity  against 
crime.     Also,  a  bill  to  secure  and  dis- 
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tribute  information  to  local  officials  to 
help  control  juvei^^  delinquency  was 
passed. 


SUMMART 


President 
P.  Roocevelt 


That  our  problems  have  become  more 
complex  can  be  seen  from  the  following : 


Congrest 
73(1.  Ist  a«8Slon,  1933 


D.  Elsenhower         83id,  1st  session,  1053 


J.  Kennedy 


ntSi.  1st  session.  I9S1 


Major  bills  approved 

11  (all  dealing  with  one  subject:  the  domes- 

tic economy). 

12  (4    extensions     (trade,    aid,    taxes,    ref- 

ugees)); 2  amendments  (controls,  cus- 
toms); 3  new  measures  (tidelands, 
wheat  for  Pakistan,  drought  aid) ;  3  or- 
ganizational (Reorganization  Act,  HKW, 
8BA). 
33  (more  than  total  number  approved  in  last 
6  years  combined;  previous  high  was 
14  bills  in  1950) . 


In  spite  of  the  stepped-up  activity, 
many  bills  remain  to  be  worked  on  next 
session,  and  I  am  sure  more  action  will 
be  neces.sary  to  deal  with  new  or 
changed  world  conditions. 


WBZ    RADIO'S    40TH    ANNIVERSARY 
OP  FIRST  BROADCAST 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  BolandI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  West- 
inghouse  Broadcasting  Co.'s  WBZ  radio 
on  the  40th  anniversary  today  of  its  first 
broadcast  on  September  19,  1921,  orig- 
inating with  100  watts  from  the  roof 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Co.  plant 
in  East  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  beamed 
to  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  across 
the  Connecticut  River  in  West  Spring- 
field. 

The  occasion  of  the  broadcast  was  in 
honor  of  the  New  England  Governors' 
banquet  which  was  being  held  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  remote  pickup  broadcast 
in  the  history  of  radio.  My  predecessor 
in  Congress.  House  Speaker  Fred  Gillette, 
was  the  keynote  spi^iker  for  the  Gover- 
nors* luncheon.  Shortly  before  it  was 
time  for  him  to  address  the  luncheon 
group.  Speaker  Gillette  was  transported 
to  the  WBZ  radio  shack,  10  feet  by  6 
feet,  atop  the  East  Springfield  West- 
inghouse plant,  for  the  broadcast. 

The  impetus  for  commencing  broad- 
casting operations  on  WBZ  radio  in 
Springfield  was  to  inaugurate  night  let- 
ter service  between  the  Westinghouse 
plants  in  East  Springfield  and  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  home  of  Westinghouse's  pio- 
neer station,  KDKA.  Although  KDKA 
commenced  broadcasting  10  months  ear- 
lier, on  November  2,  1920,  WBZ  radio's 
experimental  license  No.  106,  was  the 
first  one  to  be  endorsed  with  the  word 
"broadcasting." 

Radio  broadcasting  became  a  new 
communications  miracle  and  its  popu- 
larity increased  quickly.  CcHisequently, 
WBZ  radio  scheduled  programs  for  ap- 
proximately 1  hour  each  evening  featur- 
ing local  talent.  During  the  early  days 
of  radio  broadcasting  it  was  forbidden 
by  law  to  charge  for  air  time,  and  con- 
sequently programs  featured  Springfield 


talent  who  performed  without  fee.  As 
radio  expanded,  the  WBZ  studios  were 
moved  from  the  East  Springfield  plant 
to  the  Hotel  Kimball  in  downtown 
Springfield. 

To  commemorate  this  40th  anniver- 
sary of  WBZ's  radio's  first  broadcast,  Mr. 
Donald  H.  McGannon,  president  of 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.,  was  the 
guest  of  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe.  of  Massa- 
chusetts, at  the  annual  (3overnors'  Day 
luncheon  held  at  the  Eastern  States  Ex- 
position in  West  Springfield  this  past 
Simday.  On  behalf  of  WBZ  radio,  Mr. 
McGannon  accepted  a  certificate  of 
merit  awarded  to  WBZ  radio  by  the  New 
England  Council  and  the  Governors  of 
the  six  New  England  States  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  station's  40th  anniversary. 
The  illuminated  citation  reads: 
The  New  England  Council  and  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  six  New  England  States  award 
this  certificate  of  merit  to  WBZ  radio  on 
the  occasion  of  its  40th  anniversary  and  as 
a  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  Westing- 
house Broadcasting  Co.'s  Boston  station  for 
ouUtandlng  efforU  to  better  the  status  of 
the  New  England  communities  through 
educational,  enlightening,  and  entertaining 
public  service  programing. 

Other  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co. 
executives  who  were  guests  at  the  Gov- 
ernors' luncheon  were  W.  C.  Swartley, 
vice  president,  WBZ-WBZ-TV;  Paul  G. 
O'Friel,  WBZ  radio  general  manager; 
and  James  E.  Allen,  WBZ-TV  general 
manager. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  four  short  decades 
WBZ  radio  has  grown  from  a  100-watt 
station  to  50,000  watts.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment and  congratulate  the  officers  and 
staff  of  WBZ  radio,  past  and  present,  for 
the  contribution  they  have  made  to 
radio  broadcasting  over  the  years  and 
join  with  the  New  England  Governors 
and  the  New  England  Council  in  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  to  WBZ  radio's  out- 
standing sen-ice  to  our  region  in  high 
type  programing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  under  unani- 
mous consent,  the  historical  highlights 
of  WBZ  radio  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 

PoRTT  Tears  Young  and  Sttll  Growing — 
WBZ  Radio — September  19,  1921,  Trroucu 
World  War  11 

The  first  WBZ  program  originated  from 
atop  the  roof  of  the  Westinghouse  Bectrlc 
Corp.  in  east  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  honor  of 
the  New  England  Governor's  banquet  which 
was  being  held  at  the  Eastern  States  Bxpo- 
siUon  in  West  Springfield.  It  is  beUeved 
to  be  the  first  remote  pickup  in  the  history 
of  radio  broadcasting.  Programs  from  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  have  been  an  an- 


nual feature  of  WBZ  ever  since.  Other  high- 
lights from  the  early  years  of  WBZ  broad- 
casting include: 

February  1922:  Radio  concert  by  Madame 
Louise  Homer,  concert  artist  and  star  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  at  Springfield. 

May  13,  1923:  WBZ  broadcast  iU  first 
chxirch  service  at  South  Congregational 
Church  In  Springfield. 

September  27,  1923:  One  of  the  first  edu- 
cational program  series  began  on  this  date, 
when  WBZ  broadcast  the  first  of  a  series 
of  lectures  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein  on  "Short 
Story  Writing." 

October  3,  1923:  Growing  interest  in  the 
new  medium  of  radio  made  particularly  ap- 
propriate the  inauguration,  on  this  date,  of 
a  series  of  10  radio  lectures  on  "Radio  Re- 
ception and  Transmission."  WBZ  broadcast 
the  series  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Department  of  Education. 

October  10,  1923 :  A  new  field  was  explored 
when  WBZ  broadcast  a  play-by-play  de- 
scription of  the  opening  game  of  the  World 
Series,  at  Yamkee  Stadium.  The  broadcast 
originated  from  Springfield  and  was  prob- 
ably  based   on   telegraphic  reports. 

April  29,  1924:  WBZ's  new  studios  were 
dedicated  at  the  Hotel  Kimball  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.  The  principal  address  of  the 
evening  was  delivered  by  Mayor  Edwin  P. 
Leoiuu-d,  of  ^rlngfield.  This  specially  con- 
structed room  in  a  new  annex  of  the  hotel 
was  the  first  broadcasting  studio  in  which 
Celotex  was  used  to  correct  the  acoustical 
properties. 

April  24.  1924:  Prom  the  Home  Beauti- 
ful Exposition  at  Mechanics  Building  in  Bos- 
ton. WBZ  broadcast  the  first  radio  wedding. 

May  24,  1934 :  WBZ  broadcast  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  World  MethodUt  Conference. 

August  16,  1934:  The  43d  National  En- 
campment of  the  Grsuid  Army  ot  the  Repub- 
lic took  place  In  Boston.  WBZ  broadcasts 
included  addresses  by  Gov.  Chaimlng  H.  Cox 
of  Massacbvisetts  and  Mayor  James  M.  Cur- 
ley  of  Boston. 

September  5,  1934:  "Round  the  World 
Fliers  "  were  received  In  Boston.  WBZ  pro- 
grams originated  from  various  places  visited 
by  the  fliers. 

October  19,  1924:  A  new  type  of  discussion 
program  was  presented  to  WBZ  listeners 
when  the  station  featured  the  "FV^rd  Hall 
Forum." 

November  12,  1924:  The  first  brocutcast  of 
the  "Radio  Nature  League."  featuring  Thorn- 
ton W.  Burgess,  famed  author  of  children's 
books. 

WBZ  listeners  throughout  the  New  Eng- 
land area,  and  beyond,  readily  responded  to 
the  series  of  programs  which  continued  for 
more  than  5  years.  7:30  to  8  pjn.  Wednes- 
days: membership  in  the  Radio  Nature 
League  was  open  to  all  who  would  "promise 
to  do  everything  possible  to  preserve  and 
conserve  all  desirable  wUdllfe.  including 
birds,  animals,  flowers,  trees,  and  other  living 
things;  also  the  natural  beauty  spots  and 
scenic  wonders  of  all  America."  Within  a 
few  months,  15.000  members  had  joined, 
and  while  complete  figures  are  not  available. 
records  indicate  that  eventually  membership 
totaled  more  than  50.000.  Among  the  proj- 
ects promoted  was  bird  conservation,  in- 
cluding the  feeding  ot  birds  In  the  winter 
and  construction  of  birdhouses.  Over  2 
million  acres  of  land  throughout  the  United 
States  were  pledged  as  bird  sanctuaries 
where  birds  would  be  neither  hunted  nor 
killed.  An  annual  spring  campaign  to  de- 
stroy the  egg  masses  of  tent  caterpillars 
which  were  very  destructive  throu^out  the 
N(»-theast  section  of  the  United  States,  was 
conducted.  During  one  such  3-week  cam- 
paign over  870  egg  masses  were  collected 
and  burned  by  children  under  16  years  of 
age. 

The  Radio  Nature  League  program  was 
given  ofllclal  recognition  and  cooperation  by 
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the  Boeton  Society  of  Natural  History.  Ma»- 
sachuMtts  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mas- 
sacbuaetts  Audubon  Society.  Smtthaonlan 
Institution,  Maasachuwtts  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  vari- 
ous newspapers,  among  them  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times.  The  program  series  con- 
tinued through  1930,  when  Mr.  Burgess  was 
obliged  to  discontinue.  However,  he  did  re- 
turn to  the  air  In  the  fall  of  1933  for  a 
weekly  IS-mlnute  program:  a  series  which 
continued    through    1935. 

December  1.  1924:  WBZ  broadcast  the  first 
Ice  hockey  program;  a  description  of  the 
game  between  the  Boston  Bruins  and  Mont- 
real. 

December  1924:  During  this  month,  the 
station  broadcast  the  opening  one  of  the 
first  concert  series  by  the  People's  Symphony 
Orchestra  with  Emll  Mollenhauer,  con- 
ductor. 

January  12.  1925:  One  of  the  most  popular 
program  series  of  the  decade  began  on  this 
date  with  the  first  broadcast  of  the  Aleppo 
Drum  Corps,  known  as  the  Shrlner's  Band, 
with  218  members.  This  series  continued 
through   1928. 

March  24,  1925:  First  broadcast  of  a  base- 
ball game  other  than  the  World  Series.  New 
York  Otantfl  versus  Boeton  Braves,  from 
Braves  Field  in  Boeton. 

April  18,  1925:  Program  commemorating 
the  150th  anniversary  of  Paul  Revere's  Ride 
brottdcast  from  Old  North  Church,  Boston. 
Speakers  on  the  program  were  Vice  President 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  great-grandson  of  William 
Dawes,  Jr.,  who  accompanied  Paul  Revere  on 
the  ride  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  April  18, 
1775;  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thare  of  Boeton,  a 
great-granddaughter  of  Paul  Revere;  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Dewart;  and  Bishop  William  Law- 
rence, of  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Paul 
Revere,  great-great-grandson  of  Paul  Revere 
of  1775,  repeating  the  hanging  of  the  lantern 
In  the  church  belfry.  The  program  was  re- 
broadcast  by  WGY,  Schenectady,  and  WRC, 
Washington. 

May  20,  1925:  Program  in  honor  of  the 
semicentennial  of  Wellesley  College  from 
Wellesley  campus.  Speakers  on  the  program 
were  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  of  Har- 
vard; Mary  Enmia  Wooley,  of  Mount  Holyoke; 
James  Rowland  Angell,  of  Yale;  and  Ellen  F. 
Pendelton,  of  Wellesley. 

Jtme  17,  1926:  First  broadcast  to  pilots  in 
international  balloon  race  for  the  James  Gor- 
don Bennett  Trophy.  WBZ  was  picked  up 
over  Amsterdam,  Holland,  by  Ward  T.  Van 
Orman  In  the  balloon  "Goodyear  111"  who 
acknowledged   the   reception   by  cable. 

July  3,  1925:  Program  commemorating  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  appointment  of 
George  Washington  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  Revolutionary  Armies.  The  broadcast 
originated  frc«n  Cambridge  Common  and 
featured  an  address  by  President  Calvin 
Coolldge. 

October  3,  1925:  First  Harvard  football 
broadcast  from  Soldiers  Field. 

November  13,  1925:  "World  Aggie"  night 
under  auspices  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College. 

NEWS 

WBZ  has  always  been  mindful  of  radio's 
unique  ability  to  report  the  news.  While 
schedules  for  the  earllst  years  are  not 
available,  program  scheduled  for  January 
1927.  show  regular  broadcasts  of  market  re- 
ports, weather  reports  and  missing  persons 
reports:  and  at  6:50-7  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday,  a  program  titled  "News  and  the 
Newspaper,"  narrated  by  Joseph  F.  Dlneen, 
well-known  reporter  for  the  Boston  Globe. 

By  early  1928.  the  stations  scheduled  news 
flashes  at  6:30-6:35  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday:  7:25-7:30  p.m.,  Saturday;  and  10- 
10:06  pjn..  Monday  through  Saturday. 

January  1927:  Program  schedules  also 
show  continued  advanced  educational  ef- 
forts by  the  stations  with  a  course  In  "Real 
Estate  Law"  by  A.  Francis  Harrington,  at- 
torney, under  the  supervision  of  the  Massa- 


chusetts University  Extension.  Another 
course  under  the  same  auspices  covered 
"Psychology  of  Personal  Problems"  and  was 
given  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Roback,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. On  March  9.  1927,  attention  was 
given  to  another  subject  when  Prof.  Gerald 
Fitzgibbons  conducted  a  hypnosis  demon- 
stration by  radio.  There  were  five  subjects, 
three  located  in  Boston,  one  in  Springfield, 
and  one  In  New  York  City.  Two  months 
later,  on  May  7,  the  first  Boston  Pops  con- 
cert was  broadcast  by  WBZ. 

The  continually  expanding  scope  of  WBZ 
program  activities  required  new  studios  and 
operating  equipment  which  were  dedicated 
at  the  Hotel  Statler.  Boston,  on  June  9. 
1927  The  transmitter  was  energized  by 
Gov.  Alvan  T.  Fuller,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
closed  a  switch  in  the  Governor's  Executive 
Mansion,  formally  putting  the  station  on  the 
air.  Addresses  of  dedication  were  delivered 
by  John  Jull,  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Mayor  Mal- 
colm L.  Nichols  of  Boeton.  The  following 
month,  on  July  27,  Gov.  Alvan  T.  Fuller 
received  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  in  the 
State  House  reception  In  Boston  following 
Lindbergh's  epic  solo  flight  across  the  At- 
lantic. This  broadcast  was  a  WBZ-WBZA 
exclusive. 

In  early  1928,  WiUard  DeLue.  a  well- 
known  writer  for  the  Boston  Globe  and  other 
newspapers,  had  a  series  of  programs  called 
•'New  England  and  the  Revolution,"  followed 
by  a  series  titled  "Newspaper  Nights."  John 
Philip  Sousa,  the  famous  "march  king," 
honored  the  station  by  observing  the  31st 
anniversary  of  "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever" 
with  a  special  concert  at  the  WBZA  studio 
on  April  26,  1928.  In  another  exclusive 
broadcast,  the  crew  of  the  transatlantic 
plane  Bremen,  Baron  Ehrenfried  Gunther 
von  Huenefeld,  MaJ.  James  C.  Fltzmaurlce, 
and  Capt.  Hermon  Koel,  were  given  decora- 
tions and  citations  by  Gov.  Alvan  T.  Fuller 
at  a  Massachusetts  State  reception  on  May 
19.  WBZ-WBZA  also  provided  exclusive  cov- 
erage, on  July  9,  1928,  to  a  Massachusetts 
State  reception  for  Amelia  Earhart  and  her 
companions  on  the  transatlantic  flight,  Wil- 
mer  Stultz  and  Lou  Gordon.  Once  again, 
decorations  and  citations  were  presented  by 
Governor  Fuller. 

At  11  pjn.,  on  November  24,  1928,  WBZ- 
WBZA  broadcast  the  first  in  a  series  of  arctic 
programs,  the  purpose  of  which  was  de- 
scribed in  the  opening  broadcast  as  follows: 
"Five  years  ago.  George  Arthur  Wendt,  of  the 
Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  at  Montreal, 
after  hearing  of  the  loneliness  and  isolation 
of  the  Arctic  from  men  who  had  lived  there, 
saw  the  wonderful  service  the  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Co.  stations  could  render  in 
linking  these  pioneers  with  the  civilized 
world  through  the  sending  of  messages  and 
news.  Receiving  sets  were  sent  into  the 
polar  country  and  5  years  ago  programs  were 
first  flashed  over  the  thousands  of  miles  to 
the  trading  posts,  to  the  missions,  to  the 
police  poets  •  •  •  this  series  of  polar  pro- 
grams has  for  its  purpose  the  transmission 
of  messages  and  news  from  home,  and  good 
cheer,  entertainment  to  all  traders,  trappers, 
missionaries,  police  patrols,  explorers  and  all 
those  whose  duties  have  called  them  to  iso- 
lated places  in  the  Arctic  and  subarctic." 

The  first  "Home  Forum"  program  for  wom- 
en was  added  to  the  WBZ  schedule  in  Janu- 
ary 1929,  and  featured  Marjorle  Mills,  Bos- 
ton Herald-Traveler  columnist.  From  the 
Boston  Globe,  M.  E.  Hennessey,  discussed 
political  sidelights  during  a  series  of  pro- 
grams in  March  1929,  followed  by  a  similar 
series  of  commentary  programs  on  the  po- 
litical situation  in  the  United  States. 

On  February  16.  WBZ-WBZA  Joined  with 
KDKA  to  broadcast  a  special  program  to 
Comdr.  Richard  E.  Byrd  and  hU  Antarctic 
expedition  In  Little  America.  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  spoke  to  Bjrrd  from  New  York  City, 
and  more  than  80  messages  from  other  dis- 
tinguished people  were  read. 


Educational  programs  continued,  and  on 
Septeml>er  29,  1929,  the  station  sponsored  a 
radio  shorthand  contest.  On  October  30, 
Emily  H.  Chamberland,  university  extension 
service  instructor,  began  a  series  of  programs 
on  the  French  language.  Development  of 
news  coverage  also  continued,  and  by  1930 
an  analysis  of  local  programs  made  at  the 
time  showed  that  3\i  hours  per  week  were 
devoted  to  news  and  news  features. 

SPBINCriELO     FLOOD.     1S3S 

WBZ-WBZA  has  always  been  conscious 
of  iu  special  abUlty.  through  radio,  to  serve 
Its  broad  audience  in  times  of  disaster. 

In  1936.  the  Connecticut  River  overflowed 
its  banks,  inundating  much  of  western  Mas- 
sachusetts, including  Springfield.  Holyoke. 
and  Westfleld.  As  a  result  of  earlier  plan- 
ning to  cover  such  an  emergency,  WBZ- 
WBZA  was  better  prepared  to  meet  the 
situation.  Even  before  the  floods  started, 
the  stations  Inaugurated  a  bulletin  service 
to  motorlsu.  in  cooperation  with  Massa- 
chusetts Commisaloner  of  Public  Safety  Paul 
G.  Kirk.  Complete  facilities  were  made 
available  to  relief  authorities,  and  numer- 
ous messages  were  broadcast  on  behalf  of 
hundreds  of  individuals  who  were  anxious  to 
reach  missing  friends  and  relatives.  Relief 
officials,  city  authorities,  and  State  police 
were  assisted  through  the  broadcast  of  warn- 
ings and  instructions  throughout  the  terri- 
tory. Lines  were  also  Installed  at  the  state- 
house  in  Boeton,  where  a  special  State  emer- 
gency relief  commission  had  been  estab- 
lished. At  various  intervals,  this  commis- 
sion released  scores  of  bulletins  concerning 
conditions  throughout  the  State — road  con- 
ditions, danger  zones,  and  precautions  of  all 
types  to  be  taken  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  disease. 

Shortwave  receivers  were  installed  in  the 
studio  and  on  the  roof  of  the  Hotel  Kimball 
at  WBZA.  and  lines  were  installed  from  the 
hotel  roof  to  the  control  room.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  obtain  cooperation  and 
flood  information  from  radio  amateurs  in  the 
Springfield  Amateur  League,  which  was  or- 
ganized so  that  their  bulletin  information 
would  be  relayed  to  the  WBZA  studios. 
Other  messages  were  broadcast  on  behalf  of 
the  Red  Cross.  Automobile  Legal  Association, 
and  American  Legion,  and  Included  school 
and  college  bulletins,  factory  and  office  an- 
nouncements, and  sources  of  milk  and  water 
supplies. 

As  a  result  of  the  service  rendered  by 
WBZ-WBZA.  many  public  officials  and  pri- 
vate individuals  took  the  time  to  express 
their  appreciation.  Some  of  the  letters  re- 
ceived by  WBZ-WBZA  are  attached. 

HURUCANE    IN     1938 

In  1938.  a  hurricane  and  flood  struck  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley.  WBZ-WBZA  was 
Immediately  placed  on  an  emergency  basis, 
thus  providing  the  first  right-of-way  to  all 
flood  matters.  An  emergency  studio  was  es- 
tablished in  the  planning  board  room  at 
the  Springfleld  City  Hall,  with  a  microphone 
in  the  office  of  the  mayor.  These  installa- 
tions were  made  to  expedite  broadcasting  of 
both  official  and  personal  emergency  mes- 
.sages  to  and  from  residents  in  the  flood 
districts.  While  these  preparations  were  in 
progress,  the  first  warning  of  the  hurricane 
on  any  station  was  given  in  a  WBZ-WBZA 
broadcast  from  the  Boston  office  of  the 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau  at  3:30  pjn.  Shortly 
after  this  warning,  the  storm  struck  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Lines  were  installed  in  emergency  head- 
quarters at  the  Massachusetu  State  House 
in  Boeton,  where  Gov.  Charles  F.  Hurley 
formed  an  emergency  commission  to  super- 
vUe  rescue  and  protection  activity.  The 
storm  wrecked  the  Edison  power  supply  to 
the  WBZ  transmitter,  then  located  at  MlllU. 
Mass..  and  WBZ  was  dteabled  for  about  48 
hours.  (As  a  result  of  this  experience.  WBZ 
has  since  installed  an  emergency  power  unit 
at  its  Hull  transmitter  to  Insure  continued 
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operation  in  the  event  of  failure  of  the  nor- 
mal power  supply.)  However,  WBZA. 
Springfleld.  continued  to  broculcast  and  re- 
mained the  only  means  of  immediate  com- 
munication from  Springfield.  WBZA  thus 
became  the  center  for  emergency  communi- 
cation to  the  outside  world.  WBZ's  Boston 
studio,  the  Springfleld  studio,  the  State 
House  in  Boeton,  and  the  Springfleld  City 
Hall  were  able  to  communicate  via  WBZ- 
WBZA  facilities.  Amateur  operators  cooper- 
ated, thus  aiding  in  getting  information  to 
the  State  department  of  health  concerning 
the  emergency  need  for  medicine  at  Ware, 
Warren,  and  other  stricken  areas  and  in 
guiding  the  delivery  by  airplane  of  the  re- 
quired medicine  to  those  points. 

At  alx>ut  8:25  p.m.  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 21.  WBZA  begfin  iU  emergency  broad- 
casting from  city  hall,  Springfleld.  Special 
announcements  for  Red  Cross,  National 
Guard,  city  government,  flre  and  police  de- 
partments and  urgent  personal  messages  were 
broadcast.  Road  conditions,  river  heights, 
weather  forecasts  and  situations  at  strategic 
bridges  and  dams  were  Included.  The  station 
continued  to  broadcast  special  hurricane  and 
flood  programs  and  announcements,  remain- 
ing on  the  air  on  a  24-ho\u'  per  day  basis  for 
more  than  3  days  until  September  24.  Nor- 
mal operation  was  resumMl  at  6  p.m.  when 
the  emergency  was  officially  declared  over. 

Again,  numerous  letters  of  commendation 
were  received,  one  of  which  was  a  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  by  Mayor  Roger  L.  Putnam  of 
Springfleld,  Mass.: 

"Gkntlxmkn:  I  wish  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  station  WBZA  for  Its  serv- 
ices to  the  city  of  Springfleld  and  western 
Massachusettts  during  the  disaster  2  weeks 
ago. 

"Their  station  was  at  the  command  of  the 
public  night  and  day  throughout  the  emer- 
gency. 

"They  were  very  helpful  to  me  personally 
and  allowed  me  to  talk  over  their  stations  at 
frequent  Intervals  to  give  directions  to  the 
public  and  also  to  keep  our  citizens  from  t>e- 
comlng  unduly  alarmed. 

"In  the  riish  of  work.  It  was  Impossible  for 
me  to  make  prepared  speeches;  of  necessity 
my  talks  had  to  be  extemporaneous  so  that 
neither  I  nor  they  are  able  to  give  any  repro- 
ductions of  what  I  said. 

"Again  I  want  to  cotnmend  the  station  and 
all  its  personnel  for  the  splended,  untiring 
public-spirited  service  which  they  rendered 
this  community. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"filOGXK  L.  PXTTNAIC, 

I  "Mayor." 

THX    "BQVALVB"    AKD    "O-B  "    DI8ASTEBS 

On  May  23,  1939,  Che  submarine  Squahia 
sank  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast,  and  26  people  lost  their  lives. 
WBZ  covered  the  tragedy  from  the  scene, 
using  shortwave  mobile  equipment  until  sal- 
vage op>erations  were  abandoned. 

Similarly,  on  June  16,  1941,  within  20 
minutes  after  the  Navy  flashed  the  news  that 
the  submarine  0-9  was  missing  at  sea  off 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  a  crew  of  WBZ  announcers 
and  technicians  were  on  their  way  to  the 
scene,  under  police  eaoort,  to  bring  the  story 
to  listeners.  The  WBZ  crew  was  escorted 
through  the  city  of  Boston  by  motorcycle 
policemen  furnished  by  Police  Commissioner 
Joseph  P.  Tlmilty,  and  picked  up  at  the 
city  line  by  State  troopers  who  rxished  them 
to  the  New  Hampshire  State  line  under  spe- 
cial orders  issued  by  State  commissioner  of 
public  safety,  Eugene  McSweeney.  WBZ 
was  first  on  the  air  with  a  story  from  the 
scene  of  the  disaster.  Special  events  direc- 
tor, Colton  G.  Morris,  gave  the  first  account 
from  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  at  10:24 
p.m.,  with  additional  broadcasts  at  11:30 
p.m.  and  12:46  a.m.,  reporting  that  the  sal- 
vage vessel  Falcon  had  located  the  sunken 
submarine    and    placed    two    lines    aboard. 


While  circuits  were  being  established  be- 
tween Portsmouth  and  WBZ  studios  in  Bos- 
ton, a  shortwave  receiving  station  was  set 
up  at  Hampton  Beach,  N.H.,  a  ahort  point 
near  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  Later,  more 
WBZ  broadcasting  equipment  was  made 
available  with  the  arrival  of  the  Dawn,  a 
chartered  cruiser,  with  ship-to-shore  broad- 
casting equipment. 

THE   WAB   TXAIS 

In  December  1941,  Immediately  after  the 
first  bulletin,  WBZ  speedily  arranged  special 
coverage  of  the  Pearl  Harl>or  disaster.  Gov. 
Leverett  Saltonstall  made  a  special  trip  to 
the  WBZ  studios  to  broadcast  an  official 
message  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
Congressman  John  W.  McCormack,  House 
majority  leader,  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr., 
then  Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  de- 
layed their  return  to  Washington  to  broad- 
cast official  messages  over  WBZ-WBZA.  At 
8  p.m.  on  December  7.  a  special  roundtable 
program,  prepared  to  inform  listeners  of  the 
situation  in  the  Far  East,  was  broadcast. 
The  group  of  experts,  with  John  Barry, 
"WBZ-WBZA  Frontline  Headlines"  commen- 
tator, presiding,  included  Dr.  William  Yan- 
dell  Elliott,  professor  of  government  at 
Harvard  University  and  an  official  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  Warren  L. 
Seavey.  of  the  Harvard  Law  School;  and  J. 
Anton  deHaas.  professor  of  international 
relations  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration.  Later  that  night 
Governors  of  the  other  five  New  England 
States  sent  official  statements  to  be  read  to 
the  people  of  their  States  by  WBZ-WBZA. 
Another  program  that  evening  included  mes- 
sages from  Mayor  Maurice  J.  Tobln  and 
Police  Commissioner  Joseph  Tlmilty.  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Dean  James  M.  Landis.  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Director  of  Civilian  Defense. 
Shortly  after  midnight,  war  editorials  from 
New  England's  leading  newspapers,  which 
had  been  telegraphed  to  the  WBZ  studios 
diuing  the  evening,  were  broadcast. 
Throughout  the  night  and  early  morning 
hours,  scheduled  programs  were  interrupted 
for  late  bulletins  and  stmimaries. 

An  important  role  given  to  WBZ,  as  well 
as  to  Westinghouse  stations  KDKA,  KYW, 
and  WOWO,  during  the  war  was  that  of  key 
station  in  a  blackout  system  devised  for 
the  protection  of  the  eastern  section  of  the 
United  States  by  the  U.S.  Army,  Ist  Fighter 
Command.  This  ingenious  and  effective 
plan,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  conelrad  plan,  provided  that  the 
designated  radio  stations  should  signal,  at 
the  direction  of  the  fighter  command,  all 
other  stations  in  their  area  to  go  off  the 
air  immediately.  This  was  of  supreme  im- 
portance in  view  of  the  fact  that  enemy 
bombers  coming  in  from  the  Atlantic  might 
utilize  the  signals  of  radio  stations  as  di- 
rection finders,  thereby  making  it  imperative 
that  all  stations  be  alerted  and  silenced  in 
a  minimum  of  time. 

During  the  war,  WBZ-WBZA  instituted  a 
special  and  unique  war  service  which,  al- 
though not  technically  a  broadcast  service, 
utilized  their  broadcast  facilities  and  was 
known  as  the  incentive  network  plan  or  the 
WBZ  "warcast"  plan.  This  was  a  service 
made  available  to  war  workers  at  the  Charles- 
town  and  South  Boston  Naval  Yards.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Naval  Incentive  Division, 
the  "warcasts."  designed  to  help  step  up  pro- 
duction at  those  yards,  included  special 
dally  world  news  digests  extracted  from 
dispatches  received  from  the  United  Press 
and  Associated  Press  at  the  WBZ  studios, 
and  were  broadcast  directly  to  the  war  work- 
ers. WBZ  expanded  its  "warcasts"  to  private 
plants,  so  that  soon  25  newscasts  a  day 
originated  from  a  special  WBZ  studio,  and 
were  fed  over  leased  lines  to  private  war 
plants  in  the  Boston  area.  Ambulatory 
patients  from  the  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital 
were  auditioned  as  announcers,  not  for  the 
station,  but  solely  for  the  "warcasts."  Five 
such    men,    three    from   the   Navy   and    two 


from  the  Marine  Corps,  were  originally  as- 
signed to  this  industrial  plant  morale  pro- 
gram. During  the  18  months  that  the 
"warcast"  network  operated  in  Boston,  ap- 
proximately 70  enlisted  men  were  assigned 
to  this  duty. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  "warcasts"  started 
at  the  navy  yards,  then  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  James  Forrestal  sent  a  directive 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Incentive  Division  asking 
that  the  WBZ  plan  be  expanded  to  other 
naval  plants  and  shore  Installations,  and 
adding  that  "the  arrangement  now  in  force 
in  Boston  should  be  used  as  a  model." 
After  the  success  of  the  WBZ  "warcast"  plan 
became  known,  broadcasters  In  other  areas 
offered  their  facilities  to  keep  workers  on 
naval  projects  informed.  As  a  result,  the 
WBZ  "warcast"  plan  was  used  In  Philadel- 
phia; Pittsburgh;  Rochester,  N.Y.;  New 
Castle,  Pa.;  Norfolk;  Cincinnati;  San  Fran- 
cisco;   and  Portland,   Oreg. 

A  letter  from  Under  Secretary  Forrestal  to 
Mr.  C.  S.  Young,  WBZ  manager,  dated  Au- 
gust 31,    1943,   stated: 

"The  Navy  Department's  Incentive  Di- 
vision has  told  me  of  your  cooperation  in 
arranging  for  news  broadcasts  In  war  plants. 
I  personally  believe  that  these  daily  messages 
on  the  progress  of  the  war  will  be  most  help- 
ful in  keeping  the  seriousness  of  the  war. 
and  of  their  part  in  it,  before  the  workers. 

"I  should  like,  therefore,  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  you  for  pioneering  in  this 
work." 

During  the  war  years,  WBZ  news  facilities 
were  increased.  Additional  news  analysis 
programs  were  added  at  6:05  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Saturday;  11:06  pjn.,  Monday 
through  Saturday;  and  at  12:06  p.m.,  Mon- 
dfiy  through  Friday.  Musical  programs, 
special  event  features  and  appearances  of 
service  personnel  on  established  programs, 
in  addition  to  numerous  announcements. 
were  devoted  to  the  war  effort.  As  an  aid 
to  morale  many  programs  originated  from 
hospitals  in  the  area,  such  as  the  Chelsea 
Naval  Hospital  and  the  hospital  at  Fort 
Devens,  Mass.  WBZ  personalities  Herb 
Lewis,  Art  Amadon,  Georgia  Mae,  Chet  Gay- 
lord,  Dottle  Myles.  Ray  Dorey,  and  others 
participated  actively  and  enthusiastically  In 
broadcasts  and  personal  appearances  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  war  bonds. 

Continuing  attention  to  the  war  effort  and 
the  war's  progress  did  not,  however,  detract 
from  the  station's  continuing  responsibility 
to  its  listeners  in  other  fields. 

"New  England  Junior  Town  Meeting":  On 
January  8.  1944,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Massachusetts  Parent-Teacher  Association 
and  the  New  England  Association  of  Social 
Studies  Teachers,  WBZ-WBZA  introduced  to 
this  area  the  "New  England  Junior  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air."  Dtiring  each  school 
year,  representatives  of  many  of  the  leading 
public,  private  and  parochial  high  schools  in 
New  England  participated  in  these  30-min- 
ute  broadcasts.  In  1947,  in  an  effort  to  In- 
troduce the  discussion  technique  to  as  many 
students  as  possible,  the  programs  were  re- 
corded in  school  assembly  programs  and 
played  later  on  the  air.  Under  this  plan, 
representatives  of  three  of  the  participating 
schools  Journeyed  to  a  fourth  school  to  take 
part  In  the  program  which  was  presented 
before  the  entire  student  body  of  the  host 
school. 

Inschool  listening :  In  March  1944,  the  first 
inschool  listening  program,  "Listen  and 
Learn,"  was  scheduled  on  WBZ-WBZA.  This 
was  "Living  Literature."  presented  by  Prof. 
John  Chilton  Scammell  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity. The  next  fall,  Nicholas  Slonlmsky, 
eminent  Boston  pianist  and  teacher,  began 
his  series,  "Music  In  the  Air."  By  early 
1945,  the  series  was  broadcast  6  days  a  week. 

Among  the  many  programs  presented  on 
the  "Listen  and  Letu-n"  series,  were  "Sewing 
Is  Easy."  "Ask  Your  Public  Library."  "The 
American  Adventure,"  "Let  Freedom  Ring," 
"Music    in    the   Air,"   "Classroom    Concert," 
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"The  News  In  Review,"  "The  Magic  Book." 
••Uvlng  Uterature,"  and  "Adventure*  In  Re- 
search." 

Among  the  people  who  appeared  on  the 
programs  were  Arthtir  Pledler,  Prof.  John 
Chilton  Scanunell,  of  Boston  University,  and 
Arch  MacDonald  of  the  WBZ  staff,  as  well 
as  many  civic  and  business  leaders  who  ap- 
peared on  programs  In  which  they  described 
their  duties  and  actlTltles. 

The  scripts  for  these  programs  were  pro- 
pared  by  professional  scriptwriters  and  In 
most  Instances  were  performed  by  either 
professional  talent  or  advanced  college  radio 
students.  After  the  scripts  were  prepared, 
they  were  turned  over  to  the  committee  on 
script  outlines,  which  group  was  appointed 
by  the  New  England  Committee  on  Radio  In 
Education  and  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  committee  then 
prepared  teachers'  outlines  on  each  program. 
These  outlines  were  Incorporated  with  teach- 
ers' handbooks  which  were  furnished  to 
teachers.  During  194&-49  more  than  5.000 
of  these  handbooks  were  distributed  by  the 
station  and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education. 

Massachusetts  plan  for  education:  On  Oc- 
tober 13.  1945,  when  wartime  restrictions  on 
gasoline  and  other  means  of  travel  still  made 
It  difficult  for  teachers  and  others  Interested 
In  professional  Improvement  through  eve- 
ning stiidy  to  reach  the  centers  of  education, 
the  plan  of  broadcasting  lectures  for  credit, 
originated  by  WBZ  In  1923,  was  expanded 
and  Improved  with  the  division  of  university 
extension  of  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Education  and  the  result  was  the  "Massa- 
chusetts Plan  for  Education  by  Radio."  The 
first  course  offered  was  "Our  Foreign  Policy." 
In  this  course  the  NBC  program.  "Our  For- 
eign Policy."  broadcast  each  Saturday  at  7 
p.m..  was  utilized  as  the  basis  of  the  course. 
Those  taking  the  course  were  required  to 
listen  to  this  program  and  also  to  hear  a 
supplementary  program  broadcast  on  WBZ- 
WBZA  the  following  Saturday  at  9:15  a.m. 
The  WBZ-WBZA  program  was  presented  un- 
der the  direction  of  Leland  M.  Goodrich, 
professor  of  political  science  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  director  of  the  World  Peace 
Foundation.  The  broadcast  featured  a  dis- 
cussion and  an  Interpretation  of  the  evening 
broadcast.  Teachers  taking  the  course  for 
credit  were  furnished  with  copies  of  the 
scripts  of  the  "Otir  Foreign  Policy"  broad- 
casts. Also  furnished  to  them  was  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  pertinent  articles  In  popular  maga- 
zines and  books.  To  receive  credit  for  the 
course,  each  student  was  required  to  submit 
to  the  covirse  leader  four  written  reports  on 
his  or  her  reference  reading,  along  with  two 
simimarlzatlons,  each  covering  at  least  10 
broadcasts. 

Upon  completion  of  the  26-week  course, 
those  enroUwi  were  required  to  take  a  writ- 
ten examination.  Grades  and  credits  were 
then  Issued  as  they  would  have  been  In  any 
university  extension  course.  In  this  man- 
ner many  teachers  who  would  have  found 
It  physically  impossible  to  receive  Inservlce 
training  were  able  to  do  so. 

"The  Massachusetts  Plan  for  Education  by 
Radio"  gained  widespread  recognition  and 
commendation,  and  in  March  1946,  the 
U.S.  Army  asked  WBZ  for  permission  to 
tise  this  plan  on  the  Armed  Forces  radio 
network.  Permission  was  granted,  and,  with 
the  close  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  division  of  university  ex- 
tension offered  2  hours  of  credit  to  any  Mas- 
sachusetts OI  completing  the  course. 

The  formation  of  the  New  England  Com- 
mittee on  Radio  In  Education:  On  March 
16.  1946,  an  Important  milestone  was 
reached  when  the  first  New  England  Con- 
ference on  Radio  In  Education  was  held  in 
Boston  with  the  conunlssloners  of  education 
of  the  six  New  England  States  in  attend- 
ance. "The  New  England  Junior  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air"  and  representative  pro- 
grams for  WBZ's  "Listen  and  Learn"  series 


were  presented  as  demonstrations  of  educa- 
tional programs.  Quest  speakers  including 
Gordon  Hawkins,  Westingbouse  Broadcast- 
ing Co.'s  educational  director,  and  W.  O. 
Oallagber.  presented  the  story  of  "Radio  in 
Education"  to  the  educators  present. 

An  inunedlate  outgrowth  of  the  confer- 
ence was  the  formation  of  the  New  England 
Committee  on  Radio  In  Education,  a  coop- 
erative group  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  six  State  departments  of  education  and 
the  broadcasting  Industry.  The  basic  phi- 
losophy of  the  New  England  committee  was 
that  radio  had  become  an  Integral  part  of 
our  way  of  life  and  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  promote  discrimination 
In  choice  of  listening. 

Institution  of  teacher  training  work- 
shops: In  July  1944  WBZ,  in  cooperation 
with  Boston  University,  offered  the  first  free 
radio  workshop  to  teachers  and  others  In- 
terested In  broadcasting  and  Its  problems. 
Meetings  were  held  twice  weekly  In  the  stu- 
dios of  WBZ  from  July  7  through  August 
10,  and  among  the  guest  lecturers  were 
Sterling  Fisher,  Doris  Corwlth.  Dorothy 
Lewis,  Gordon  Hawkins.  Lee  Walles.  and 
W.  B.  McGill.  Fifty  persona  received  cer- 
tificates for  having  completed  the  course. 

In  July  1945,  the  second  annual  WBZ 
radio  workshop  opened  in  the  studios  in 
the  Hotel  Bradford.  This  workshop  was  run 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  one. 
with  many  of  the  same  speakers  returning 
for  a  second  appearance.  One  hundred  peo- 
ple were  enrolled  In  this  second  course  and 
the  division  of  university  extension  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  of- 
fered college  credit  to  those  who  desired  It. 

Workshop  activities  in  New  England  were 
enlarged  to  the  western  area  of  Massachu- 
setts In  October  1945.  when  a  series  of  meet- 
ings opened  In  the  studios  of  WBZA  In 
Springfield.  This  course,  patterned  after  the 
Boston  offerings,  was  presented  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  division  of  vmiverslty  exten- 
sion, and  again  college  credit  was  offered. 
Ten  people  received  such  credit  and  WBZ- 
WBZA  awarded  certificates  to  13  people  who 
attended  the  lectures. 

No  workshop  was  held  in  Boston  during 
the  sununer  of  1946,  but  during  the  summer 
of  1947.  WBZ  joined  with  the  New  England 
Committee  on  Radio  In  Education  and  Bos- 
ton University  in  the  presentation  of  a 
"radio  in  education"  workshop  which  drew 
Its  members  from  the  teacblng  profession 
throughout  New  England.  More  than  100 
educators  were  enrolled  and  4  hoiirs  of  col- 
lege credit  were  offered  by  Boston  University 
to  those  taking  the  course.  WBZ  cooperated 
by  holding  classes  in  its  studios  and  by  of- 
fering the  services  of  Its  educational  direc- 
tor and  other  personnel  as  special  consult- 
ants to  the  memtwrs  of  the  workshop. 

During  the  sununer  of  1948,  two  such 
workshops  were  held  under  the  sanM  ar- 
rangements as  in  1947.  An  Introductory 
course  was  conducted  during  the  first  3 
weeks,  and  during  the  second  period,  there 
was  an  advanced  workshop. 

In  July  1949  a  short,  intensive,  1-weck 
workshop  was  held  under  the  same  auspices. 
The  short  cotu'se  was  held  at  the  request  of 
teachers  who  wished  to  attend  both  the  work- 
shop and  regular  sununer  school. 

In  addition  to  these  longer,  more  formally 
organized  workshops,  the  educational  direc- 
tor of  WBZ  has  been  called  upon  to  take  part 
in  many  sessions  held  in  various  cities 
throughout  the  New  England  States.  The 
cities  of  Plttsfield.  Gardner  and  Holyoke, 
Mass.:  Ooddard  College,  Vt.;  and  the  Rhode 
Island  Department  of  Education  In  Provi- 
dence are  am<»ig  those  who  have  asked  for 
and  received  the  services  of  WBZ-WBZA 
In  the  presentation  of  those  sessions. 

Reproductions  of  pamphlets  describing 
some  of  the  earlier  courses  are  attached. 

The  1944  hurricane:  On  September  14, 1944, 
another  hurricane  threatened  the  New  Eng- 
land area.    Indicative  of  WBZ's  recognition 


of  Its  public  service  responsibilities  In  oon- 
nection  with  natural  disasters  is  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  a  memorandum  Issued  by 
Program  Manager  W.  Gordon  Swan,  on  that 
date: 

"The  latest  information  from  the  Weather 
Bxireau  with  regard  to  the  hurricane  Is  such 
that  we  deem  It  advisable  to  make  a  special 
setup  for  the  operation  of  our  stations.  IX 
the  hiuTicane  should  strike  this  area,  we  be- 
lieve that  WBZ  and  WBZA  can  be  of  the 
greatest  service  by  cooperating  with  various 
public  agencies  In  the  dissemination  of  news 
and  information. 

"In  addition  we  feel  that  a  straight  news 
reporting  Job  will  be  In  order.  Therefore. 
effective  at  7:00  p  m.  tonight,  we  will  man 
the  Boston  Globe  pickup  if  the  storm  should 
strike  prior  to  slgnoff.  our  stations  will  re- 
main on  the  air  with  news  and  public  service 
information  throughout  the  night.  If  the 
storm  should  change  its  course  so  that  New 
England  escapes  the  full  force  of  the  dis- 
turbance, we  will  terminate  our  operation 
at  1  a.m. 

"It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  check 
all  agencies  to  make  sure  that  the  hurricane 
danger  has  definitely  passed  and  that  there 
Is  no  further  danger  to  this  area  before  we 
definitely  sign  off.  Based  on  the  hurricane 
of  September  21.  1938,  we  found  that  radio 
played  a  very  Important  part  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  and  news. 

"It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  those  men 
actually  on  the  scene  to  see  that  WBZ  does 
its  Job.  The  result  of  our  efforts  tonight  may 
mean  the  saving  of  countless  lives." 

WBZ-WBZA  broadcast  hourly  bulletins  on 
the  approaching  storm  front  tieglnning  at  10 
ajn..  Thursday.  September  14.  Ifssssgas  by 
Governor  Saltonstall  and  Mayor  Tobtn  ot 
Boston  were  broadcast  and  then  rei>eated 
from  transcription.  Special  lines  to  the 
editorial  rooms  of  the  Boston  Globe  gave  the 
station  access  to  additional  last-minute  bul- 
letins. Further  plans  for  on-the-qwt  cover- 
age were  canceled  when  the  hurricane 
veered  eastward  and  passed  out  to  sea. 


COTTON  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PuciKSKi) .  Under  prevlouB  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  McSwKENl  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  next  few  minutes  I  want  to  discuss 
cotton.  There  are  problems  facing  the 
cotton  and  the  textile  industries  that 
bear  on  each  other. 

Some  of  these  problems  could  have 
been  avoided  or  minimized.  I  shall  re- 
view the  cotton  situation  as  it  has  devel- 
op>ed  over  the  last  several  years  and  as- 
sess the  effect  of  pertinent  legislation 
and  administration. 

Cotton  is  one  of  the  principal  agricul- 
tural commodities  produced  in  ray  dis- 
trict as  well  as  in  the  entire  State  of 
Touisiana  It  is  a  very  important  crop 
for  the  whole  United  States.  The  U.S. 
cotton  that  moves  in  world  commerce  in 
tremendous  amounts  helps  to  support 
one  of  the  largest  industries  in  the 
world. 

Cotton  faces  strong  competition  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Domestic  synthetic 
fibers  have  taken  a  large  share  of  the 
market  that  cotton  enjoyed  only  a  few 
years  ago.  This  same  situation  has  de- 
veloped in  foreign  countries. 

The  margin  of  profit  in  the  textile  In- 
dustry is  relatively  low.  and  a  difference 
of  a  few  cents  a  pound  in  the  price  of  the 
raw  commodity  going  in  the  mill  door 
makes  a  significant  difference  as  to  the 
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composition  of  fibers  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles. 

Let  us  review  very  briefly  the  price 
support  situation  for  upland  cotton. 

The  national  average  support  level  for 
the  1961  upland  cotton  crop  is  33.04 
cents  per  pound  M-1  Inch.  The  CCC 
resale  price  is  38  cents  per  poimd  plus 
allowances  for  catrylng  charges.  By 
comparison  last  year's  Choice  A  support 
price  was  32.42  cents  M-1  inch.  Choice 
B  support  price  was  26.63  cents,  and 
the  CCC  resale  rate  was  29.29  cents  plus 
allowances  for  charges. 

Because  1960  Choice  A  cotton  was 
purchased  and  offered  for  resale  by  CCC. 
the  effective  base  for  last  year's  market 
price  was  the  CCC  resale  price.  The 
1961  support  level  of  33.04  cents  M-1 
inch,  which  will  be  the  effective  market 
price  base  this  year  assuming  output  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  anticipated  do- 
mestic use  and  exports,  is  thus  3.75  cents 
above  the  market  price  base  for  last 
year. 

Should  this  year's  output  fall  appreci- 
ably below  anticipated  sales  the  market 
price  base  would  reflect  the  Influence  of 
the  CCC  resale  price  and  could  be  as 
high  as  38  cents  plus  allowances  for 
carrying  charges,  or  as  much  as  9.7  cents 
above  the  1961  crop  market  price  base. 

Implications  of  the  increase  in  support 
level  for  the  1961  and  the  new  CCC  cot- 
ton resale  policy  which  become  opera- 
tive this  year  to  the  cotton  economy  sug- 
gest the  need  for  caa*ef ul  reassessment  of 
U.S.  cotton  price  policy.  I  wish  now  to 
review  information  relative  to  present 
cotton  laws  and  basic  data  regarding 
production,  domestic  use  and  export  of 
cotton  which  will  facilitate  such  a  re- 
Maessment. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  was  de- 
veloped to  gradually  move  in  the  direc- 
tion that  would  meet  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  domestic  cotton  producer 
and  other  segments  of  the  industry  as 
well  as  the  cotton  textile  industry.  A 
cardinal  purpose  of  this  law  was  to 
gradually  develop  a  price  which  would 
enable  cotton  to  be  comp>eUtive  and  one 
which  would  be  develoE>ed  in  the  market- 
place. The  provisions  of  this  le^Tf  are 
sound. 

paiNciPAL  paovisiONs  or  paxsxNT  law 

The  1961  cotton  crop  is  the  third  to 
be  produced  under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1958.  This  act  established  new 
methods  for  determining  support  prices, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  resale 
prices,  and  acreage  allotments  to  replace 
those  that  had  been  in  use  for  many 
years  under  previous  cotton  laws. 

The  price  support  plan  set  forth  by  the 
new  law  provided  four  annual  transi- 
tional steps  for  changing  from  the  man- 
datory formula  system  of  supports 
within  the  range  of  75  percent  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity,  depending  on  supplies,  to 
a  discretionary  system  with  a  minimum 
support  of  65  percent  of  parity  by  1962. 
For  1961  the  law  authorized  a  minimum 
level  of  70  percent.  Also  beginning  in 
1961  the  price  support  level  is  based  on 
the  average  grade  and  staple  length  of 
the  crop,  rather  than  M-Ys  inch  as  was 
previously  the  case. 

Coupled  with  the  price  support  change 
is  a  provision  that  in  1961  and  thereafter 


the  CCC  cotton  resale  price  for  unre- 
stricted use  cannot  be  less  than  115  per- 
cent of  the  support  level  plus  an  allow- 
ance for  reasonable  carrying  charges. 
Under  the  previous  law  the  resale  price 
was  105  percent  of  the  support  level  plus 
charges. 

The  national  acreage  allotment  in  1961 
and  thereafter  is  to  be  based  on  esti- 
mated use,  both  domestic  consumption 
and  exports,  for  the  year  ahead,  but  can- 
not be  less  than  16.3  million  acres. 
Previously  the  national  allotment  was 
based  on  the  production  needed  to  make 
available  a  normal  supply  after  taking 
account  of  carryover,  subject  to  certain 
minimum  provisions. 

The  final  transitional  step  to  the 
permanent  program  set  forth  in  the  law 
becomes  effective  in  1962.  This  differs 
from  the  1961  program  only  by  changing 
the  minimiim  support  level  to  65  percent 
of  parity.  At  that  time  both  the  price 
supE>ort  and  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment will  be  discretionary,  but  neither 
can  be  less  than  the  above-stated 
minimum. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  increased  the  price  suppwrt 
for  1961.  In  my  opinion  this  was  a  mis- 
take, because  this  reverses  the  progress 
that  had  begun  under  the  principles  out- 
lined in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  as 
they  pertained  to  cotton.  I  think  it  was 
clearly  the  intent  of  the  authors  and 
supporters  of  this  legislation  that  we 
would  gradually  lower  the  Government 
price  support  for  cotton,  increase  the 
CCC  release  price,  thus  strengthening  the 
market  price  for  cotton  and  at  the  same 
time  being  more  competitive  with  syn- 
thetic fibers. 

CVSRXNT    DEVIXOPMENTS    IN    COTTOM 

As  a  result  of  the  price  support  ad- 
justment program  provided  by  the  1958 
act,  and  recent  changes  in  related  pro- 
grams, the  cotton  picture  had  improved 
in  the  last  few  years.  Other  program 
changes  affecting  cotton  over  the  last 
couple  of  years  include  passage  of  Public 
Law  86-172 — which  enabled  counties  and 
States  to  retain  history  on  allotments 
released  by  farmers — modification  of  ex- 
port aid  programs  and  termination  of 
the  acreage  reserve. 


Forces  set  in  motion  by  these  changes 
were  clearly  reversing  the  trends  toward 
declining  acreage,  waning  cotton  mar- 
kets, moimting  stocks,  and  increasingly 
restrictive  grower  controls,  which  had 
persisted  since  allotments  were  invoked 
in  1954.  These  changes  are  evidenced 
by  data  in  the  following  tables: 

Table  1. — Upland  cotton  acreage,  yield  and 
output— U.S.  totals.  1950-61 


Acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

(millioD  acres) 

(pounds) 

Produc- 

Period 

tion 

(million 

Planted 

Har- 
vested 

Planted 

Har- 
vested 

bales)  > 

1950-53 »... 

26.7 

23.7 

264 

286 

14.1 

19.M 

ao.o 

19.2 

827 

341 

13.7 

19.V> 

17.9 

16.9 

3«3 

417 

14.7 

ly.^) 

17.0 

15.6 

374 

409 

13.3 

1957 

14.2 

13.5 

367 

388 

10.0 

1958 - 

12.3 

11.8 

446 

466 

11.4 

1959 

15.7 

15.0 

442 

463 

14.  S 

1960 

16.1 

15.3 

426 

447 

14.4 

1961  » 

16.6 

'  ."iOO-pound  gross  weight  bales. 

'  Average. 

'  Estimates  based  on  Aug.  I  crop  report. 

From  table  1  it  is  noted  that: 

First.  Cotton  acreage  was  cut  sharply 
by  acreage  allotments  and  the  acreage 
reserve  program  during  the  period  1954- 
58  from  that  of  preceding  years.  The 
acreage  reserve  was  operative  over  the 
3  years,  1956-58. 

Second.  Acreage  increased  in  1959 
substantially  and  showed  further  in- 
creases in  1960  and  1961.  These  in- 
creases reflect  both  ending  of  the  acre- 
age reserve  and  application  of  the  1958 
act.  Had  the  old  law  remained  in  force, 
the  national  allotment  in  1959  would 
have  been  about  13  million  acres. 

Third.  Yields  per  acre  jumped  to 
greatly  increased  levels  following  estab- 
lishment of  allotments  in  1954  and  have 
continued  well  above  preallotment  levels 
since  that  time. 

Fourth.  In  1959.  the  first  year  under 
the  new  law.  output  of  cotton  returned 
to  about  the  preallotment  level  and 
showed  little  change  in  1960  as  lower 
yields  offset  the  acreage  increase.  The 
August  crop  report  suggests  that,  al- 
though the  1961  acreage  is  again  up 
slightly,  output  will  fall  somewhat  be- 
low last  year. 


Table  2. —  Upland  cotton  supply  and  disappearance,  l^.S.  totals,  1950-61 

|In  tboasands  of  running  liales] 


Supply 

Disappearance 

Carry- 
over 

Produc- 
tion 

Imports 

Total 

Domes- 
tic 

Exports 

Total 

19."iO-.'i3  average - 

4.307 

9,570 
11.028 
14.399 
11.269 

8.614 

8,732 

7.406 

'7,200 

14.063 

13.550 
14.639 
12.978 
10.840 
11,342 

14.485 
14,248 

51 

48 
51 
40 
41 
52 

68 
64 

18,421 

23,168 
25.718 
27,417 
22.151 
20.009 

23.274 
21,706 

9.373 

8.790 
9,085 
8.496 
7,900 
8.594 

8.888 
■8.200 
18,780 

4,108 

3.445 
2.194 

7.640 
6,707 
2.766 

7.178 
■6,000 
'5,760 

13.481 

Olil  program: 

I9.M 

12.235 

19.Vi 

11.278 

iH-ie 

16.032 

ly.*)? 

13,607 

iy5S .: 

11,360 

New  program: 

1«5» 

6.066 

lUfiO 

'  14,800 

1961  estimate    

'  14.500 

'  All  cotton. 

From  a  study  of  table  2  we  see  that: 
First.  E>omestic  use  of  cotton  sagged 
following  allotments  to  an  annual  low 
in  1957-58,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
shown  appreciable  gains. 


I 


Second.  Cotton  exports  dropped 
sharply  during  the  first  2  years  of  allot- 
ments, jumped  to  an  alltime  high  when 
the  competitive  bid  export  program  was 
instituted  in   marketing  year   1956-57. 
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declined  some  in  1957-58.  then  dropped 
drastically  in  195ft-59  when,  notwith- 
standing an  export  subsidy  of  6.5  cents, 
VB.  cotton  prices  ceased  to  be  com- 
petitive with  world  prices. 

Third.  Due  to  the  new  law  and  an  8- 
cent  subsidy,  exports  bounced  back  al- 
most to  the  1956-57  record  in  1959-60. 
They  declined  somewhat  with  the  drop 
in  subsidy  to  6  cents  last  year,  but  were 
still  high  relative  to  most  years.  These 
gains  in  exports  reflect  the  more  com- 
petitive prices  of  U.S.  cotton  in  recent 
years. 

Fourth.  Preliminary  reports  suggest 
that  although  the  1961-62  subsidy  of  8.5 
cents  is  the  highest  ever,  exports  will 
drop  considerably  from  last  year's  level, 
reflecting  an  increase  in  support  level 
greater  than  the  subsidy  increase. 

Rfth.  Cotton  stocks  were  excessive 
when  allotments  were  applied  and  con- 
tinued to  mount  as  markets  waned  under 
the  old  allotment,  high  price  support 
program.  In  1956  the  yearend  carry- 
over reached  a  record  of  14  million 
bales — more  than  three  times  the  pre- 
allotment  period  average. 

Sixth.  The  surplus  stockpile  has  grad- 
uaUy  declined  over  the  last  few  years, 
and  on  August  1.  1961.  was  at  the  lowest 
level  since  before  the  allotment  program 
became  operative.  This  is  particularly 
significant  as  the  last  two  cotton  crops 
were  the  largest  in  several  years — 3  mil- 
lion bales  above  1958  and  almost  2  mil- 
lion bales  above  the  1954-58  average. 

TSKNDS  nc  VM.  Am  rOKKICN  PRODTJCnOK 

UJS.  cotton  production  showed  little 
change  from  1930  through  the  end  of 
World  War  IL  In  the  late  1940s  and 
early  1950'8  U.S.  production  showed  an 
appreciable  upward  trend.  It  then 
showed  a  downward  trend  until  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958  became  opera- 
tive In  1959.  Output  over  the  last  3 
years  has  been  at  about  the  level  of  the 
immediate  preallotment  period  as  shown 
In  the  following  table: 

T&BLS  5.— Cotton  production  in  the  United 
States  as  comparett  to  voorld  production, 
S-year  averages  1930-54,  and  annuallw 
19SS-60 

[In  mllUoiu  of  bales]  > 


Period  beginninf 
Aug.  1 

United 
States 

Fofelgn 

U.S.  produc- 
tion aa  per- 
cent of  Wf>rld 
production 

1980-34 

13.3 
13.1 
12.0 
13.1 
14.1 
14.7 
13.3 
11.0 
11.5 
14. « 
U.I 

12.5 
18.0 
15.4 
13.8 
34.7 
38.8 
39.0 
30.6 
13.9 
33.0 
•3.8 

61  7 

1035-39 

lMO-44 

41.6 
4S.7 
47.1 
30.1 
33.8 
31.4 
M  8 

IMMS.... 

t^^^AA 

MM 

itw. 

1M7 

Ml 

1M9 

tm 

36.9 
31.3 
10.4 

'■•!•■  ofM  peitBdo  gNM  WtiglM. 

Foreign  production  in  cotton  trended 
upwftrd  from  1930  throufb  1968,  but  It 
ftppeftff  to  have  ft«blli2ed  during  the 
Ust  3  7eikX§  M  UjB.  cotton  export  prices 
have  been  adjusted  downward. 

UJB.  production  m  a  percent  of  total 
world  production  showed  a  downward 
trend  from  the  early  1930*8  through 
1958.  but  on  the  basis  of  1959  and  1960 
it  appears  to  have  stabilized. 


nCPO*TS    AND    KZPOBTB    OF    FIKISRXD    TKXTn.aa 

Ctee  of  the  most  serious  cotton  prob- 
lems is  that  created  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  textile  imports  in  recent  years  and  the 
accompanying  downward  trend  of  tex- 
tile exports.  The  cotton  equivalent  of 
manufactured  textile  imports  and  ex- 
ports since  1955  is  shown  in  table  6. 

Tablz  8. — Cotton  equivalent  of  UJS.  imports 
and  exports  of  cotton  manufactures, 
19SS-60 

(ThouaMidB  of  bAles] 


Raw  rotton  equivalent 

of  Unltct 

States— 

Imports 

asa 

Ctilcndiir  year 

Imports  of 

Exportjof 

percentace 

cotton 

domostJc 

ofezpnrti 

manubKs 

cotton 

tures 

manufac- 

19.W 

181.2 

547.5 

33.1 

196« 

33&0 

530.4 

4X4 

1U57 

190.1 

579.1 

314 

1958 

233.8 

521.0 

44  9 

I9BS 

SOOO 
525.6 

492. « 
4a&6 

73.1 

1900 

108.3 

Januarjr-May— 

1960 

224.8 
154.0 

21ZS 
317.3 

106.8 

1901 

70.9 

It  is  noted  that  U.S.  textile  Imports 
Increased  from  an  equivalent  of  181,000 
bales  of  cotton  to  526,000  bales  In  1960. 
Imports  of  such  material  during  Janu- 
ary-May of  1961.  however,  ran  substan- 
tially less  than  in  the  equivalent  period 
a  year  ago. 

By  comparison.  JJ3.  textile  exports 
showed  an  appreciable  decline  from  1957 
through  1960.  U.S.  textile  exports  dur- 
ing January-May  of  1961  were  above 
exports  during  the  same  period  of  1960, 
however. 

In  1960.  for  the  first  time,  US.  imports 
of  textiles  exceeded  U.S.  exports.  Judg- 
ing from  the  first  5  months  of  this  year, 
however,  compared  to  the  same  5  months 
of  1960,  these  trends  appeared  to  be  re- 
versing with  exports  again  moving 
ahead  of  imports. 

vs.  ^ND    WOIU)    PROOUCnON    OF    STIfTHRIC 
FIBCSS 

The  production  of  synthetic  fibers  both 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad  followed 
a  rather  steep  upward  trend  from  the 
1930's  through  1960.  Data  on  UJ3. 
and  world  production  are  shown  in 
table  7. 

Tablx  7. — V.S.  aJid  world  production  of  syn- 
thetic fibers,  cotton  equivalent  basis,  by 
periods,  1935-60 

(In  thoufanda  of  bales] 


Raron  and 

N'onoelluloalc 

Total 

M»tal« 

reriod 

Unit«d 

WofU 

(rnll4Ml 

WofW 

UnttMl 

World 

SUtM 

NUtM 

MtatM 

IMMS 

•as 

«,WS 

•M 

4,706 

IMO-M.. 

l,MI 

«,M6 

•0 

90 

l,«l 

6^936 

IMAHS.. 

3,9«S 

A,  040 

311 

363 

1,1*4 

Im 

iM^^M*  • 

3,701 

11,004 

•04 

1,174 

4,80« 

13,388 

IMS 

3,  MM) 

II.  909 

l.es4 

3,360 

6  8N 

M^8S6 

IMW 

3,494 

14,408 

I.IKM 

3,7»« 

6;  930 

17,194 

1967 

3,437 

14,941 

2,315 

3,094 

6,743 

U,eS6 

1951* 

3.078 

13.715 

2,  ru 

3,757 

6,398 

17,473 

1969 

!'iSf» 

16.-4)0 

2,96« 

6,176 

8,401 

30,446 

1060 

3,0S6 

1^76« 

3,300 

0,330 

6.394 

23,099 

It  appears  from  a  study  of  table  7  that 
U.S.  production  of  rayon  and  acetate, 
the    two    more    competitive    synthetic 


fibers,  has  been  stabilizing  in  recent 
years.  World  production  of  synthetic 
fibers,  however,  reached  an  alltime  high 
in  1960. 

v.a.  DOMKsnc  and  zxpokt  pbicxs 

U.S.  domestic  cotton  prices  have  im- 
doubtedly  contributed  to  the  growing 
segment  of  the  fiber  market  enjoyed  by 
synthetic  fibers.  Likewise,  U.S.  export 
prices  have  contributed  to  the  problem 
of  Increasing  imports  and  declining  ex- 
ports of  finished  textile  materials.  The 
U.S.  support  levels,  season  average  prices 
received  by  farmers,  and  export  price  dif- 
ferentials are  shown  in  table  8. 
Tablk  8. — Support  levels  and  season  average 
prices,  upland  cotton,  1949-41 


Year 

Loanrataa 

Seaaon 
average 

iviea 
received 

.    ^^ 
taemm 

Averaga 
ripoff 

benta- 

iiinjr 
Aug.  1 

Mid- 

dllnr 

Mlneb 

Mid- 
dluiR 
imcb 

Parity 
peropnt- 

lufaattfy 
or  pay- 
ment 

1949... 

CtnU 

pound 
37. 3S 

r.9o 
3o.a 

30.91 

saso 

31.88 
31.70 
90.34 

38.81 

31.23 

•30  40 

•38.97 

3ai4 

Omlf 

pound 
30.03 
SO.  36 
32.30 
31.41 
33.80 
34.03 
34.56 
SI  74 
S3.  SI 
35.08 
•34.10 
•33.43 
33.04 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

W) 

90 

83.5 

78 

81 
•80 
•78 

S3 

CtnU 

pound 
28.57 
S9.90 

r  00 

34.17 
SI  10 
33.53 
31  T7 
Sl.M 

aa48 

S3. 09 
SI.  60 

•39.87 

amis 

I960.... 
1951.... 



1952.... 

1963.... 
1964.... 



1965.... 
196S.... 

1967.... 
I95H.... 
1909.... 
19».„. 
1901.... 

•  sso 

•7.M 
6.23 

6.50 

aM 

a« 

SM 

1961 


feartexeept 
>eteriiiirted 
lor  1901  for 


rat4«-34.7Q, 
Inch.    Ttia 

rat«*-a.l8. 
Inch.    Tlie 


<  Applies  to  Ntiddlinf  ^Inch  cotton  in  all 
1061  whpn  It  ai>plle«  to  avarafla  of  tlie  crop, 
on  llie  (ormer  baais,  the.  parity  percentafe 
Mid.lUng  H  inch  woull  Vie  77.6  percent. 

»  ATcraiT.  Jan.  6  to  Nfar  2. 1958, 

•  AvaracB,  Auf .  1. 1986,  to  Aug.  15, 1967. 

•  Choice  A  purcbAM  raUi,  choice  ii  loan 
MMiIIInit  '4  Inch  an'l  28  40.  Mld.lllnit  1 
parity  [icrcvntiiKe  for  choice  H  i»  A£  percent. 

•  Choice  A  purrliaae  rate:  choice  B  loan 
MI<MIIn(f  'i  Inch  an!  3« A3,  MIddlinK  1 
pnrlty  [ier(«ntit|ie  for  choice  B  ii  00  percent. 

•  lu-month  areruce. 

COC  COTTON   B1SAI.C  PBICia 

Prior  to  passage  of  the  1958  act  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  resale 
price  of  cotton  was  105  percent  of  the 
support  level,  plus  canning  charges.  For 
the  first  2  years  under  the  new  act  CCC 
sold  cotton  at  110  percent  of  the  Choice 
B  support  level,  plus  allowances  for  car- 
rying charges,  except  that  cotton  from 
previous  crops  was  priced  at  115  percent 
of  the  1960-61  Choice  B  support. 

Beginning  August  1,  1961.  the  law  pro< 
hibits  the  sale  of  CCC  cotton  at  prices 
below  115  percent  of  the  support  level, 
plus  allowances  for  carrying  charges. 

The  domestic  textile  Industry  Is  the 
cotton  fanner's  best  customer — 60  per- 
cent of  our  cotton  production  Is  sold 
domestically:  40  percent  Is  exported.  It 
must  remain  virile  and  strong.  We  must 
also  hold  our  significant  export  market. 

There  are  many  activities  being  con- 
ducted now  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
importation  of  textiles.  The  recent 
Geneva  meeting  dealt  aWXi  this  matter. 
and,  I  hope,  effectively.  There  is  open  to 
the  textile  Industry  the  procedures  under 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  which  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  through  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  seek  relief.  This  might 
be  done  either  under  section  32  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  or  section 
7  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 
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Elarlier  I  mentioned  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  increased  the  cotton  price 
support  this  year.  This  will  gradually 
Increase  the  domestic  price  support  for 
cotton  and  make  cotton  less  competitive 
in  the  domestic  Industry.  The  export 
subsidy  was  raised  to  8V2  cents  per 
pound.  This  alone  will  cost  almost  $50 
per  bale,  thus  giving  the  foreign  textile 
manufacturer  an  advantage  in  purchas- 
ing his  raw  material  over  the  domestic 
manufacturer. 

I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture will  study  these  and  other  facts 
bearing  on  this  problem  and  begin  in 
1962  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  spirit 
of  the  act  of  1958  so  that  we  can  move 
in  the  right  direction  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  great  cotton  industry. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  best 
course  is  to  adopt  compensatory  pay- 
ments for  cotton,  tn  my  estimation  this 
is  the  worst  that  could  happen  to  cotton 
and  the  cotton  farmer.  At  a  later  time 
it  is  my  intention  to  outline  the  reasons 
why  production  payments  or  compensa- 
tory payments — call  them  what  you 
will — will  lead  us  down  the  road  to  an 
hiefflclent,  peasant  agriculture. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Toll,  for  Wednesday.  September 
20.  1961.  on  accoimbof  religious  holiday, 
Yom  Kippur.  1 1 

Mr.  DooLKT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hallxck>  ,  for  an  Indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  death  in  his  family. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unamimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive progrtmi  and  any  Q>ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  WiLsoif  of  Indiana,  for  20  min- 
utes, todsky. 

Mr.  McSwKEir  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albekt),  for  30  minutes  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude therein  extraneous  matter  and 
tables. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albekt),  for  30  minutes,  on 
Thursday  next. 

Mr.  Clem  Moxer  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  ALSKrr).  for  30  minutes,  on  Friday 
next. 


E3CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Cohoumicnal 
REcoto,  or  to  rerlM  and  extend  remarkA, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr,  Maodew  and  to  include  an  editorial 
and  also  comments  on  the  retirement  of 
Mr,  Macmkowicz. 

Mr.  BccxwoKTK,  notwithstanding  It 
will  exceed  two  pages  of  the  Recokd,  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
I445.M. 

Mr.  JBWSEiron  H.R.  911S. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania,  his  re- 
marks on  HJl.  911S,  and  to  include  an 
article  from  the  Harrlsburg  Patriot. 

Mr.  KafG  of  Utah. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wallhauser)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Utt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SriLLrvAN. 

Mr.  Petehson. 

Mr.  HoLiriELD. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Jensen  and  to  include  a  statement. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  67.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Samuel 
Hale:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  296.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Hanna 
Qhoen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  429.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ale.  Percy 
J.  TVudeau;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8. 531 .  An  act  for  the  relief  «f  Eugenia 
Chrzastowaki;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.  1270.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mitsuko 
Nahara:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8  1441.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cilka  Eliza- 
beth Ingrova;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  1587.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olnko  Von 
Weyerhauaen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8.  lesi.  An  act  to  prorlde  that  any  Ju- 
renlle  who  has  been  determined  delinquent 
by  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  may 
be  committed  by  the  court  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  obserration  and 
study:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1776.  An  act  for  the  relief  erf  Prances 
E.  Sarcone:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1791.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  1^- 
cheng  Peng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8. 1703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jessie 
Bamer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1833.  An  act  (or  the  relief  of  Sxtsanne 
Rae  Deremo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  1866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Berch- 
mans  Riouz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8. 1870.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucia  Bl- 
anca  Cianto  Rosa;  to  the  Committee  cm  the 
Judiciary. 

8.  1888.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laura 
CeUnl;  to  tb«  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1954.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
Utle  IS,  United  SUtes  Code,  with  reepect  to 
the  escape  or  attempted  escape  of  juvenile 
tfellnquente:  to  tiie  Committee  on  the  Ju* 
dietary, 

8. 90M.  An  act  (or  the  relief  of  Ding  Lam 
Tarn  and  Ding  Tun  Tam;  to  tiM  Committee 
on  the  Judtolary. 

S.  3149.  An  act  for  ttoe  rMlef  of  Hugo  Kol- 
berg:  to  tlie  Committee  on  tiie  Judiciary. 

8  2386,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hau 
Cheong  Kwean,  his  wife,  Teeb  Phalk  Loul 
Kwaan.  and  their  daughter,  Laura  Wal  Man 
Kwaan:  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judldery. 

8.  tSM.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  PLabertes. 

8 J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  tbe  month  of  May  of  each 


}war  as  "Senior  Citizens  Month":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.Bes.  91.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Saint  Augustine  Quadricentennial  Com- 
mlsaloa,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
("committee  the  Judiciary. 

SJ.  Res.dS.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  proclaim  September  17  of  each  year 
General  von  Steuben  Memorial  Day  for  the 
ohservance  and  commemoration  of  the  birth 
of  Gen.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Steuben:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Ckimmittee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore : 

HJl.  1333.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  N. 
Derlnger,  Inc.; 

HA.  1507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Jacob  Haberle; 

HJl.  3179.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Essie  V. 
Johnson; 

VLB..  2334.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Washing- 
ton George  Brodber  Bnran; 

HJl.  2615  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Victor  Wang  Ta  Ifg  and  his  wife.  Alice  Slu 
Har  Ng: 

H.R.  2666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adelina 
BeiMdlct  (nee  Etosasoo) ; 

Hit.  S007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Luciano  (Rocchi)  Rosasco; 

HJl.  81S3.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucille 
CoOlns; 

HJl.  4038.  An  act  for  the  reUef  cA  Lenncm 
May; 

HJl.  4484.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Liu 
Lai  Chlng; 

HJl.  4917.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albany 
County,  N.T.; 

HJl.  5334.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Helena  Sullivan; 

H.R.  5486.  An  act  to  prohibit  Ute  examina- 
tion In  District  of  Ootumt>la  courts  of  any 
minister  of  religion  in  connection  with  any 
communication  made  to  him  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  wlUiout  the  consent  of  the 
party  to  such  communication: 

H.R.  6739.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  lands  held  for  inclusion  in 
the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Rec- 
reational Area.  N.C.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  6684.  An  act  to  amend  section  35  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code: 

HJl.  7259.  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  Lafayette  Division,  hold- 
ing court  at  Lafayette,  La.; 

H.R.  7366.  An  act  to  amend  section  4136 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  compensation  to  prison  inmates  for  In- 
jiu-les  Incurred  in  the  course  of  employment: 

HR.7873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Gonzalez  Pernandec  Long; 

HA.  8330,  An  act  to  authorise  the  use  of 
fund*  arielng  from  Judgments  in  favor  of  any 
of  the  Confederated  l^lbes  of  the  ColvlUe 
Beservatloo; 

M.R.8341,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  oonduct  a  study  oover- 
ing  tbe  eausM  and  prevention  of  Injuries, 
health  hazards,  and  other  health  and  safety 
conditions  In  metal  and  nonmetalUc  mines 
(excluding  ooal  and  lignite  mines); 

HJl.  •490.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1958,  estabUshlnf  a  Oommteeion 
and  Advlaory  Committee  on  Intematlonai 
Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure,  as  1 

HA.S871.  An  act  (o  aoMnd  tlM 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  of  1940: 
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H.R.  9030.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  blind,  ap- 
proved March  S.  1879.  as  amended,  so  aa  to 
authorize  wider  distribution  of  books  and 
other  special  instruction  materials  for  the 
blind,  and  to  increase  the  appropriations  au- 
thorized for  this  purpose,  and  to  otherwise 
improve  such  act; 

H.R.  9080.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Phila- 
de'phia,  Baltimore  &  Washington  Railroad 
Co..  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
branch  sidings  over  First  Street  SW.,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia:  and 

H  jr.  Res.  358.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  third  week  in  March  as 
National  Poison  Prevention  Week,  In  order 
to  aid  in  bringing  to  the  American  people  the 
dangers  of  accidental  poisoning. 


SENATE   ENROLLED    BILLS   SIGNED 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore  announced 
his  signature  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles: 

S.  336.  An  act  to  make  available  to  chil- 
dren who  are  handicapped  by  deafness  the 
specially  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed 
to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  make  avail- 
able to  individuals  suffering  speech  and  hear- 
ing impairments  the  specially  trained  speech 
pathologists  ind  audiologists  needed  to  help 
them  overcome  their  handicaps; 

S.  902.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958.  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  1459.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  longevity  step  Increases  for 
postal  employees; 

S.  1927.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S  1990.  An  act  to  amend  section  1362  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
further  protect  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  penalties  for  ma- 
licious damage  to  certain  communications 
facilities; 

8.  2272.  An  act  to  disclaim  Interest  in  cer- 
tain rights  in  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
Nevada:  and 

S.  2393.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  additional 
years  the  expired  provisions  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  81st  Congress,  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Seto  Tlu  Kwel; 

H.R.  1369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zsu- 
zsanna  Reisz; 

H.R.  1378.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  an  exchange 
of  certain  land  in  Madera  Coimty,  Calif., 
with  Mary  Saunders  Moses; 

H.B.  1394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laszio 
Hamori; 

HJt.  1399.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Joaefa  Pldlaoan  and  daughter,  Annabella 
Pidlaoan; 

H.R.  1422.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Agavni  Tazlcloglu; 

H.R.  1409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  En2c. 
Hideo  Chuman.  VS.  Navy; 

H.R.  1496.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aloyslus 
van  de  Velde; 

1832.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeanine  Ruth 
Tabacnlk; 


H  R.  1550.  An  act  tar  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Oarza  Lopez; 

H.R.  1551.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Klm- 
Ok  Tun; 

H.R.  1569.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Isel 
Sakioka; 

H.R.  1581.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Falato  Colacicco; 

H.R.  1583.  For  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chung- 
Huang  Tang  Kao; 

H.R.  1614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Byron  K. 
Efthimiadis: 

H.R.  1630.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carma 
Perelra  de  BustUlos; 

H.R.  1646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joan 
Josephine  Smith; 

HM  1714  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
J.  Katsaros; 

H.R.  1898.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isabel 
Brown; 

H.R.  1901.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 
J.  Makris; 

H  R.  2136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hajlmc 
Mlsaka; 

H.R.  2145.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joginder 
Singh  Toor; 

H.R.  2280.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  certain  public  lands  40  miles 
east  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  for  use  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  as  a  Nike  range: 

HM.  2283.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  certain 
lands  in  the  Big  Delta  area,  Alaska,  for  con- 
tinued use  by  the  Department  o'  the  Army 
at  Fort  Oreely,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJt.  2555.  An  act  to  authorize  pay  with 
respect  to  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States  in  cases  of  emergency  evacuations,  to 
consolidate  the  laws  governing  allotment  and 
assignment  of  pay  by  such  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  2655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pamela  Oough  Walker: 

H  Jl.  2822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oregoire 
A.  Kublln; 

H.R.  2924.  An  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled 
"An  Act  extending  the  time  in  which  to  Ale 
adverse  claims  and  institute  adverse  siUts 
against  mineral  entries  in  the  district  of 
Alaska",  approved  Jime  7.  1910  (36  Stat. 
459); 

H.R.  3133.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Maria  A.  Schmoldt; 

H.R.3393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Istvan 
Zsoldos: 

H.R.  3404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elemer 
Christian  Sarkozy; 

H.R.  3718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mat- 
thias Nock,  Jr.; 

H.R.  4221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Abrams  Abramowitz; 

H.R.  4384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Fordham; 

H.R.  4499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bifrs. 
Margaret  Ruda  Daniel; 

H.R.  4553.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zbigniew 
Ryba; 

H.R.  5136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Compton 
Jones  and  Hulbert  Jones; 

H.R.  6138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cisco Joaqulm  Alvee; 

H.R.  8141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vito 
Recchia; 

H.R.  8736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Steven 
Mark  Hallinan; 

H.R.  6007.  An  act  to  amend  section  606(d) 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  certain  positions  in  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfBce; 

H  Jl.  6168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adolphe 
C.  Verheyn; 

H.R.  7576.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy.  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  8072.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeftble  in 


whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  8666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  im- 
provement and  strengthening  of  the  inter- 
national relations  of  the  United  States  by 
promoting  better  mutual  understanding 
among  the  jjeoples  of  the  world  through  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchanges;   and 

H.R.  8678.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  portion  of  the  Henry  O.  Shirley 
Memorial  Highway  and  other  highways  on 
the  Pentagon  road  network  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.) . 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  September  20,  19«1,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1321.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  on  title  I. 
Public  Law  480  agreements  concluded  dur- 
ing August  1961.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85- 
128:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1322.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  covering 
one  violation  of  section  3679.  Revised  Stat- 
utes, and  Department  of  Defense  Directive 
7200  1  entitled  "Administrative  Control  of 
Appropriations  Within  the  Department  of 
Defense,"  pursuant  to  section  3879(1)  (2), 
Revised  Sututes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

1323.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  review  of  noncompetitive  procure- 
ment of  aeronautical  replacement  spare  parts 
within  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations. 

1324.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  4369  of  title 
39,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfHce  and 
Civil  Service. 

1328.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Postmaster 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  propoaed 
bUl  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code  relating  to  offlclal  correspond- 
ence of  Vice  President  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1326.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
Governor.  Canal  Zone  Government,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates of  citizenship  in  the  Canal  Zone";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1827.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U3. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deporUtion  in  the 
case  of  Gus  Soter,  A8091416,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1962;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1828.  A  letter  from  the  Conunlssloner,  Im- 
migration and  Nattirallzation  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  aa 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudicUry. 
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REPORTS      OP      COMMTTTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xiii,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  bls  follows : 

Mr.  HATS:  Conunittee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Coociurent  Reaolutkin  40. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing as  a  Senate  document  of  the  40th  bien- 
nial meeting  of  the  CXinvention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf;  and  providing  for 
additional  copies:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1210).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Conunittee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  44. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  print  certain  hear- 
ings before  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  In  Span- 
ish, French,  and  Italian  languages;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  kto.  1111).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  45S.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  fond*  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Investlcfttion  and  study  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  403;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1212).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 81.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
creation  of  a  conunlsslon  to  consider  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  construction  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate 
permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
Woodrow  Wilson;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1213).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Sixth  report  pertaining  to  de- 
fense materiel  utUbmtion  program  (Rept. 
No.  1214).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Seventh  report  on  avaiUbUity  of 
Information  from  Federal  departments  and 
agendee  (Rept.  No.  1216).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H  R.  879$.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  AdmlnlBtrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1216) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  HJt.  8099.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 109  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  so 
as  to  remove  the  limitation  on  the  maximum 
capital  of  the  general  supply  fund;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  Ho.  1217).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSOM:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  II.R.  8109.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 109  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  smended, 
relative  to  the  general  supply  fund;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1218).  Referred  to 
the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  1942.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  SUte 
of  New  Hampshire;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1319).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Honise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
HR.  7500.  A  Mil  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  Interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  In  meeting  their  needs  for 
skilled  manpower  (RepC.  Ho.  1339) .  Ordered 
to  be  pHnted. 


REPORTS      OF     COMMITTEES      ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports 
of  comm.ittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elwood 
Brunken;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1220).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  661.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Howard  B. 
Schmutz;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1221).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Resolution  371.  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  sending  the  blU  <H.R.  8071)  for  the 
relief  of  the  H.  K.  Ferguson  Co.  and  the 
Macco  Corp.,  together  with  accompanying 
papers  to  the  Court  of  Claims;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1222).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  M.AcGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  6938.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Hiller;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1223).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SHRIVER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HH.  8779.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
George  B.  Olmstead;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1224).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the    Whole   House. 

Mr.  SHRIVER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HR.  8780.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Carl  P.  Romney;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1225).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the    Whole    House. 

Mr.  SHRIVER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  8781.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Walter  Singlevich;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1226) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the    Whole    House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE;  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  8947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Harry  A.  Sebert;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1227).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HR.  9059.  A  blU  for  the  relief 
of  Ma].  Leonard  H.  Potterbavun,  U.S.  Air 
Force:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1228).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJl.  1288.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of 
Stanley  Haj-man  &  Co.,  Inc.;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1229).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
Stultz;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1230). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2969.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gene 
H.  King;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1231).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
C.  Wheeler;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1232).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giles  L. 
Matthews;  without  amendment  (Rept.  Ho. 
1233).  Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  PETKRSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJt.  4366.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of 
8p6c.  Daniel  J.  Hawthorne,  Jr.,  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1234).  Referred  to  the 
(Committee  of  the  Whcde  House. 


Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  5161.  A  bill  to  amend  Private  Law  86- 
699;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1235). 
Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  :  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  5139.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of 
Helena  M.  Grover;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1236).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Ziouae. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  8204.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harley  Brewer;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1237).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8269.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Waiter  H.  Duisberg;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1238).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ABERNETHT: 

HJt.  9290.  A  biU  to  amend  the  SoU  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as 
amended,  and  the  Agrictiltural  Adjiutment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois: 

HJt.  9291.  A  bill  to  place  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commi£sion  to  delete  previous- 
ly assigned  very-high-frequency  television 
channels,  to  give  the  Oommlssion  certain 
regulatory  authority  over  television-receiv- 
ing app>aratu6,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.R.  9292.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  SUtes  by  providing  safe- 
guards to  domestic  industry  against  unfair 
and  destructive  imports  and  to  authorize  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreemente  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  foreign  countries;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Ways  aiul  Means. 
By  Mr.  HEMPHILL: 

H.R.  9293.  A  bill  to  place  certain  liuUU- 
tions  on  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  delete  previous- 
ly assigned  very-high-frequency  television 
channels,  to  give  the  Commission  certain 
regulatory  authority  over  television-receiv- 
ing apparatus,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  KEOGH: 

HJt.  9294.  A  bill  relating  to  the  income  Ux 
treatment  of  certeln  net  operating  losses  sus- 
tained by  railroad  corporations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 

HJl.  9295.  A  bin  to   provide  for   the  con- 
veyance of  certain  surplus  property  of  the 
United  States  to  Cumberland  County,  N.C4 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

HJt.  9296.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  41  of 
title  10.  United  States  Cktde,  to  provide  that 
upon  request,  the  military  SecreUries  shall 
provide  a  firing  squad  and  bugler  to  serve  at 
fiuierals  of  deceased  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RTAN: 

H.R.  9397.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  FHA  mort- 
gage ItuiU'ance  for  individuals  purchasing 
dwelling  UDltB  In  cooperative  hotislng  pro]- 
ecta  In  the  same  way  that  such  Insurance  Is 
provided  for  individuals  purchasing  other 
single- family  residences;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Banking  and  Ctnrency. 
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By  Mr.  McSWEEN: 

H.R.  9298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curlty\Act  to  eetabllsh  a  new  Pederal-State 
program  of  public  assistance  to  victims  of 
chronic  respiratory  polio  who  must  spend 
their  lives  In  iron  lungs  with  extensive  at- 
tendant care;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  9299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  authorize  grants,  contracts,  and 
Jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements 
for  research  relating  to  maternal  and  child 
health  services  and  crippled  children's  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  pvuposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.R.  9300.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  439 
Members  beginning  with  the  88th  Congress: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 

H.R.  9301.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  of 
interest  on  overtime  compensation  owing  to 
employees  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

H,J.  Res.  580.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States   relative   to    equal    rights   for 


men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.J.  Res.  581.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  815(a)   of  the  Federal  Cocnmunlca- 
tions  Act  of  1934.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H.  Res.  470.  Resolution  providing  salary  In- 
crease for  majority  and  minority  employees; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rxile  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.R.  9302.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tiomas 
Lee;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN : 
H.R.  9303.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of    Chan 
Fook  Yuen  and  sons.  Kin  Kung  Chan  and 
Chew  Ming  Chan:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OUB8ER: 
H.R.  9304.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    E!ef- 
therios   Brallas;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KEARN8: 

HJl.9306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Duey  Hoffman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.93O0.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josef 
Leszka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  9307  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kyrla- 
koula  Mlchalopolous;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9308.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Caroline  Rumbutls;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  R06TENK0WWCI: 

H.R.  9309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Gamblno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  9310.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angelikl 
Devarls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.0311.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kfstra- 
tlos  Vlahos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 

HR.  9312.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fara 
Tereslna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.9313.  A  bin  for  the  relief  at  Mrs. 
Bertha  Lang:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Letter  to  Look  Magazine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAUroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1961 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  wish  to  enclose  a  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  Look  magazine: 

SCFTEMIsER  18,  1961. 

Mr.  Chxstkb  Mobkisow, 
Look  Senior  Editor, 
Look  Magazine, 
New  York,  NY. 

Deax  Sn:  This  letter  Is  with  reference  to 
your  article  on  the  John  Birch  Society  pub- 
lished In  the  September  26  issue  of  Look. 
This  U  to  advise  you  that  I  am  not  now  nor 
have  I  ever  been  a  member  of  the  John 
Birch  Society.  It  would  have  been  perfectly 
simple  for  you  to  have  determined  this  by 
a  telephone  call  to  me.  However,  you  ap- 
pear to  be  so  dedicated  to  carrying  out  the 
antl-antl-Communist  program  of  Ous  Hall. 
chairman  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  true  facts  are 
of  little  consequence  to  you. 

In  Augxist  1960,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Robert  Welch  telling  him  that  some  of  his 
Intemperate  statements  would  open  the 
John  Birch  Society  to  a  massive  attack. 

I  fully  support  the  patriotic  goals  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  but  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Welch  In  the 
Politician. 

At  the  last  convention  of  all  of  the  Com- 
munist Parties  held  ;n  Moscow  on  December 
10.  1960,  formal  recognition  was  taken  of  the 
damage  which  the  antl -Communist  organ- 
izations were  inflicting  on  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy  and  that  the  pro- 
gram for  1961  was  to  be  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  these  antl-Conununist  organizations. 
Ous  Hall,  chairman  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  to  Im- 
plement this  program  in  the  United  States 


and    he    found    many    willing    transmission 
lines  through  the  public  media  to  do  this. 

Because  of  some  of  Mr.  Welch's  state- 
ments, the  John  Birch  Society  was  vulner- 
able and  became  the  first  target  of  attack, 
and  I  am  not  too  surprised  to  find  Look  to 
be  a  wining  helper  In  this  program. 

I  herewith  demand  a   retraction  of  that 
part  of  the  article  which  named  me  as  a 
member  of  that  society. 
Yours  very  truly, 

James  B.  Utt. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Hon.  Thaddeac  M.  Machrowicz 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1961 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pirst 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan  lost 
an  outstanding  Representative  in  Con- 
gress when  Thaddeus  M.  Machrowicz 
resigned  last  week  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  Federal  district  judge. 

Of  course,  all  of  his  friends  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  elevation  to  the  Federal 
bench  and  agree  that  his  appointment 
was  a  well-merited  reward  for  his  out- 
standing public  service  in  various  city. 
State,  and  National  offices  during  the 
last  30  years.  Thao  and  his  family  can 
indeed  be  proud  of  his  record  as  a  World 
War  I  soldier  in  the  Polish  Army  of 
American  Volunteers;  as  a  technical  ad- 
viser to  the  Polish  Government  in  1920- 
21;  city  attorney.  Hamtramck,  Mich., 
1934-36;  legal  adviser  of  Michigan  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission.  1938-39;  mu- 
nicipal judge  of  Hamtramck.  1942-50; 
and  his  service  in  six  sessions  of  Con- 
gress  since    January    3.    1951.     He    has 


rendered  exceptional  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  important  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

During  the  82d  Congress.  I  had  a  first- 
hand op[>ortunity  to  recognize  his  out- 
standing abilities  as  an  expert  on  inter- 
national affairs  when  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Special  Committee  To  Investigate 
the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre.  As  chair- 
man of  that  special  congressional  com- 
mittee. I  also  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  during  our  hearings  in  this  coun- 
try. London,  and  Europe,  his  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  leaders  of  other  nations 
and  especially  the  high  regard  and 
esteem  with  which  he  was  held  by  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment-in-exile;  and  also,  former  leaders 
of  other  nations  which  are  now  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  fighting  for  their 
freedom  and  independence  from  Com- 
munist enslavement. 

We  all  hope  that  his  duties  as  Federal 
Judge  will  not  prevent  him  from  con- 
tinuing his  activities  in  international 
affairs  and  especially  use  his  prestige  and 
influence  in  Polish  organizations  to  keep 
alive  the  fight  for  not  only  Poland's  free- 
dom but  also  the  restoration  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  other  satellite  governments 
now  under  the  Communist  yoke. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Con- 
gressman Machrowicz,  Is  highly  qual- 
ified for  his  new  work  in  the  judicial 
branch  of  our  Government.  He  is  an 
outstanding  lawyer  and  he  possesses  the 
temperament  to  sit  on  the  Federal  bench 
and  successfully  dispense  justice  and  in- 
terpret the  law  Impartially  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  litigants  and  petitioners 
who  seek  fair  and  honest  interpretation 
of  legal  problems  presented  before  the 
Federal  court. 

I  wish  Thad  and  his  family  a  long  pe- 
riod of  health,  happiness,  and  success  In 
their  new  assignment  and  service  to  their 
State  and  Nation. 
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Philipsbarf,   Mont^    Hat    New    Timber 
Industry  To  Replace  Mines 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEt  METCALF 

or    MONTAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  September  19.  1961 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  22,  Philipsburg,  Mont.,  will 
celebrate  the  opening  of  a  new  industry 
and  in  so  doing  it  will  be  commemorat- 
ing another  example  of  America's  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  in  operation. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I 
welccmie  Montana  Forest  Products  Inc. 
and  its  new  san^nlU  to  Montana.  In  a 
very  small  way  I  was  able  to  make  a 
modest  contribution,  but  to  others  be- 
long the  real  credit.  Two  of  the  officers 
of  the  firm,  Mr.  Duane  Autzen  and  Mr. 
Henry  Buehner,  of  Portland.  Oreg.,  both 
experienced  lumbeiinen,  decided  that 
Philipsburg  looked  good  to  them.  It  had 
the  combination  of  location  and  re- 
sources, both  forest  and  human,  to  make 
it  an  attractive  site. 

A  great  deal  of  planning  went  into 
the  location  and  there  was  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  The  i>eople  of  Philipsburg  were 
especially  helpful. 

One  thing  that  intrigued  me  about 
this  operation  was  the  thoroughness 
with  which  it  was  planned.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  the  principals  of  the  operation, 
knowing  that  they  would  be  working  in 
a  different  tjrpe  of  timber  than  is  found 
In  Oregon,  decided  to  go  to  Sweden  to 
study  the  operation  there  because  they 
use  the  same  type  of  timber  as  it  found 
in  the  Philipsburg  area;  namely,  a  small 
but  high  quality  grade  tree. 

They  came  to  the  late  Senator  Mur- 
ray, Senator  Mansfield,  and  me  to  see 
what  could  be  done  In  order  to  assure  a 
maximum  benefit  for  all  concerned  by 
this  trip  to  Sweden. 

Senator  Murray,  as  was  his  character- 
istic, gave  them  all  the  assistance  possi- 
ble. He  assigned  a  staff  member  of  his 
committee  to  make  the  arrangements 
through  the  Swedish  Ambassador  here 
In  Washington,  and  also  arranged  for 
this  committeeman  to  go  to  Sweden 
with  the  group  along  with  one  of  the 
top  men  in  region  1  of  the  Forest 
Service.  Ernest  Grambo. 

The  group  spent  2  weeks  in  Sweden 
as  guests  of  the  Swedish  Government 
and  a  private  association  of  timber 
owners  and  operators,  seeing  every  type 
of  forest  products  processing  plant  and 
woods  operation. 

When  the  group  returned  to  the  United 
States,  the  company  officials  went  ahead 
with  the  design  and  construction  of  their 
modem  plant  facilities  at  Philipsburg. 

Montana  national  forests  can  accom- 
modate this  new  plant,  and  in  fact  could 
well  accommodate  another  10  mills  of 
equal  size. 

The  timber  is  there.  The  plant  sites 
are  available  and  ^  capable  labor  force 
exists. 


The    national    forests,    dedicated    to 

supplying  timber  on  a  sustained  yield 
basis,  along  with  the  other  multiple  uses 
of  this  great  public  resource,  will  pro- 
vide the  logs  to  make  the  mill  go.  The 
Ingenuity  of  private  enterprise  will  con- 
vert the  logs  to  luml>er  for  all  America. 

I  welcome  Montana  Forest  Products  to 
the  Treasure  State  and  wish  them  every 
success. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "PhUipsburg  Has  New  Timber 
Industry  to  Replace  Mmes,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  13, 1961,  issue  of 
the  Great  Falls  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Great  Palls  Tribune, 

Sept.  13,  10611 

Philipsbcrg  Has  New  Timber   Industry   To 

RzzPLACE  Mines 

The  old  town  of  Philipsburg  Is  planning  a 
celebration  for  September  22-23  to  rival  any 
held  In  Its  scenic  valley  when  silver  was 
queen.  Festivities  will  celebrate  the  open- 
ing of  the  million  and  a  half  dollar  Montana 
Forest  Products  sawmill  and  processing 
plant,   Phllipsburg's  newest  Industry. 

In  the  first  half  century  of  its  history, 
PhUipsburg.  settled  In  1866,  celebrated  many 
rich  ore  strikes,  and  the  area  experienced 
many  booms  and  declines  relating  to  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  silver  market.  In  1867 
the  St.  Louis  Mining  Co.  built  the  first  silver 
mill  in  the  State  to  process  the  free  milling 
ores  of  the  "bedded"  deposits  of  the  area.  In 
the  1880's  and  1890's  Philipsburg  and  the 
nearby  mountalntop  town  of  Granite  were 
the  greatest  silver  producers  In  the  Nation. 

In  the  last  few  decades  Philipsburg  has 
been  known  mainly  as  the  center  of  a  popu- 
lar recreation  area,  dotted  with  ghoet  mining 
camps.  The  new  lumber  and  timber  proc- 
essing Industry  Is  well  worth  celebrating.  It 
is  the  type  of  industrial  development  par- 
ticularly fitted  to  the  community  which  lies 
In  the  heart  of  the  source  of  supply.  The 
new  mill  will  use  timber  from  both  private 
lands  and  Forest  Service  areas. 

It  will  provide  Increased  employment  and 
payrolls  and  boost  the  economy  of  this 
area  which  has  been  relatively  in  the  dol- 
drums In  recent  years  due  to  the  shutdown 
of  mining  operations. 


Some  Cotton   Statistics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1961 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  some  brief  communications  and 
some  cotton  statistics: 

VS.  Department  of  AcRicuLTtrRE, 

Texas  ASCS  State  Office, 

College  Station,   Tex.,  August  18,   1961. 
Hon.  Linolet  Beck  worth. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  As  re- 
quested In  your  note  on  our  letter  of  August 
11.  we  are  listing  below  the  counties  In  Texas 
which  reserved  no  acreage  for  establishing 
new  farm  cotton  allotments  in  1961: 

Andrews,  Bandera.  Baylor,  Blanco,  Brew- 
ster,   Carson,    Chambers,    Cottle,    Crockett, 


Crosby,  Culberson,  Dallam,  Deaf  Smith,  Don- 
ley, El  Paso,  Foard,  Glasscock,  Hardeman, 
Hartley.  Haskell,  Hemphill,  Hudspeth,  Irion, 
Jeff  D«ivis,  Jefferson,  Kendall,  Kent,  Kerr, 
King,  Kinney,  Loving,  Lubbock,  McMullen. 
Martin,  Matagorda,  Maverick,  Midland. 
Moore,  Oldham.  Parmer,  Potter,  Presidio. 
Randall,  Reagan,  Real.  Reeves,  Roberts, 
Schleicher,  Sterling,  Sutton,  Swisher,  Terrell, 
Val  Verde,  Ward,  Winkler,  and  Yoakum. 

Ova  previous  correspondence  with  you  is 
being  returned  as  requested. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  Lewis  David, 
State  Administrative  Officer. 


VS.  Department  of  AcRiCTn.TT7RZ, 

Washington.  DjC.,  July  28, 1961. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  This  is  in 
reply  to  your  letter  of  July  7,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultvire.  regarding  an  inquiry  you 
received  from  Mr.  A.  C.  "Dutch"  Harris,  Box 
364,  Kilgore,  Tex.,  about  a  cotton  allotment 
for  his  farm  in  Upshur  County. 

There  is  provision  under  the  applicable 
law  and  regulations  for  establishing  cotton 
allotments  for  new  cotton  farms  which,  in 
the  case  of  1961.  would  be  farms  on  which 
cotton  was  not  planted  or  regarded  by  law 
as  having  been  planted  during  base  years 
1958,  1959,  and  1960.  The  allotments  for 
such  new  farms  are  derived  from  acreage  re- 
served for  this  purpose  by  the  ASC  State 
and  county  committees.  We  point  out.  how- 
ever, that  although  both  the  ASC  State  and 
county  committees  are  authorized  to  re- 
serve acreage  for  new  farm  allotments,  they 
are  not  required  to  do  so  and  many  do  not. 
The  enclosed  statement  briefly  sets  forth  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  new  farm  allot- 
ments for  1961  and  explains  generally  how 
and  under  what  conditions  they  are  estab- 
lished. 

We  point  out  that  the  latest  date  that  an 
application  for  a  new  farm  cotton  allotment 
for  1961  could  be  filed  in  Texas  was  February 
15,  1961.  as  this  was  the  closing  date  set  by 
the  Texas  ASC  SUte  committee  for  filing 
such  applications. 

If  Mr.  Harris  is  interested  in  a  new  farm 
cotton  allotment  for  his  farm  in  1962,  we 
suggest  that  he  communicate  his  desire  to 
his  local  ASCS  county  office  well  before  the 
planting  season  and  inquire  as  to  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  applicable  to  1962  new 
farm  allotments.  He  should  do  this  before 
the  closing  date  for  filing  such  applications 
in  1962  which  date  cannot  be  earlier  than 
Febrxiary  15, 1962. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  H.   Raper, 
Acting  Director,  Cotton  Division. 

Dear  Lindlet:  How  could  we  have  cotton 
acreage  on  our  farm  In  Upshur  County? 

Thanks  for  your  literature  you  sent  Ralph 
and  me. 

A.  C.  "Dutch"  Harris, 

Kilgore,  Tex. 


DEPARTMEIfT  OF  ACRICULTUKE, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  28, 1961. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth  :  This  is  in 
further  reply  to  your  request  of  January  30, 
1961,  for  certain  information  concerning 
conunodity  allotments  on  a  county  basis. 

We  stated  In  our  letter  to  you  of  April  21 
that  the  information  requested  would  have 
to  be  compiled.  The  data  requested  for 
cotton  has  now  been  compiled  and  is  set 
forth  on  the  enclosed  photostatic  copies. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Chables  S.  Mubpht, 

Under  Secretary. 
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National  Poison  PreTcntion  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

or  waaaoxni 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1961 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Senate  has 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  358, 
which  was  approved  by  this  House  on 
September  6.  Inasmuch  as  this  resolu- 
tion, authorizing  the  President  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  the 
third  week  in  March  as  "National  Poison 
Prevention  Week."  has  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  ais  indicated  in  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Abraham  RibicofT  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Hon- 
orable Emanttxl  Cillii,  it  Lb  anticipated 
that  the  resolution  will  very  shortly  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  importance  of  this  resolution  is 
indicated  in  the  letter  to  Chairman  Czl- 
Lsa  by  Secretary  RIbicoff,  who  in  noting 
the  large  nimiber  of  cases  of  accidental 
poisoning,  particularly  of  children, 
stated: 

Almost  all  of  these  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. We  believe  that  the  designation  of 
a  National  Poison  Prevention  Week  with  the 
concentration  of  attention  from  the  press, 
radio,  television,  and  other  media  will  bring 
some  of  these  precautions  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  and  will  result  In  an  appre- 
ciable rsductlon  of  accidental  poisonings. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  a  resident  of  the  10th  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri  was  responsible  for 
the  inception  of  the  idea  of  a  National 
Poison  Prevention  Week,  and  that  Mis- 
souri was  the  first  of  several  States  to 
recognize  the  great  good  that  can  come 
from  the  designation  of  a  week  in  which 
attention  can  be  centered  on  the  hazard 
that  exists  and  the  means  which  can  be 
taken  in  saving  lives. 

To  Mr.  Homer  Oeorge,  a  small  city 
pharmacist,  who  operates  two  prescrip- 
tion pharmacies  in  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo., 
should  go  most  of  the  credit  for  this 
worthwhile  movement.  It  was  he  who 
recognized  not  only  the  problem,  and 
set  about  to  do  something  about,  flrst 
the  treatment,  but  more  important,  the 
prevention  of  unnecessary  poisoning. 
More  than  any  other  one  Individual,  Mr. 
George  has  been  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  poison  control  centers 
in  hundreds  of  hospitals  throughout  the 
United  States.  Generously,  contribut- 
ing both  his  time  and  his  own  money, 
he  has  appeared  before  conventions  and 
other  meetings  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  land,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  great  dangers,  and  counseling 
as  to  how  best  to  meet  the  problem,  both 
through  prompt  treatment,  and  also 
through  prevention.  In  this  effort,  he 
has  had  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  College  of  Apothe- 
caries, which  have  applauded  his  efforts 
through  the  adopti(xi  at  resolutions,  both 


in  State  and  national  conventions,  en- 
dorsing the  establishment  of  a  National 
Poison  Prevention  Week. 

It  was  almost  3  years  ago  that  Mr. 
George  convinced  me  of  the  desirability 
of  Congress  taking  cognizance  of  this 
problem,  and  at  the  1st  session  of  the 
86th  Congress  I  introduced  a  resolution 
which  would  have  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  such  a  week.  For  three 
successive  Congresses  I  have  endeavored 
to  secure  approval  of  such  a  resolution 
and  it  was  only  this  year  that  our  ef- 
forts have  been  successful. 

There  are  still  many  people  who  will 
regard  this  effort  as  an  idle  gesture 
and  will  presume  that  National  Poison 
Prevention  Week  is  just  another  of  many 
designations  of  certain  days  or  weeks 
that  have  no  particular  importance. 
However.  I  am  predicting  that  with  the 
information  that  will  be  disseminated 
during  the  third  week  of  March  next 
year  that  we  will  begin  to  see  the  great 
good  that  can  come  from  this  action  of 
Congress.  I  believe  most  sincerely  that 
with  the  passing  of  the  years  those  who 
have  had  only  a  small  part  in  this  effort 
will  appreciate  and  be  proud  of  the  co- 
operation which  they  gave  to  the  pass- 
age of  House  Joint  Resolution  358. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  this 
idea.  I  am  presenting  herewith  an  article, 
prepared  >y  Mr.  Homer  George,  which 
appeared  in  the  March  1960  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  which  gives  the  history  and 
background  of  National  Poison  Preven- 
tion Week,  up  until  that  time.  It  does 
not,  of  course,  mention  the  failure  to 
secure  passage  of  the  resolution  intro- 
duced last  year,  nor  does  it  mention 
House  Joint  Resolution  358,  which  has 
now  been  approved  by  Congress. 
PonoN  Pkzvkntion  Week 
(By  Homer  A.  Oeorge) 

Countless  deaths  have  occurred  annually 
due  to  accidental,  suicidal,  and  Industrial 
poisonings.  Many  of  these  deaths  could 
have  been  prevented  bad  certain  Individuals 
recognized  the  Inherent  dangers  of  some  of 
our  coounon  household  Items  or  If  there 
had  been  adequate  Information  and  treat- 
ment readily  available.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  activity  recently  In  establish- 
ing poison  control  and  treatment  centers 
and  the  author  as  chairman  of  the  special 
conimlttee  of  the  American  College  of  Apoth- 
ecaries has  been  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  various  centers.  However,  the 
problem  Is  not  prlmarUy  one  of  treatment 
but — of  more  Importance — one  of  preven- 
tion. 

If  the  public  could  be  alerted  to  the  fact 
that  many  cases  of  poisoning  could  be  pre- 
vented by  the  simple  expediency  of  practic- 
ing a  few  definite  precautionary  measures, 
the  problem  of  treatment  would  be  greatly 
reduced. 

The  public  must  be  educated  In  "poison 
prevention."  Last  yetu-  nearly  a  million  peo- 
ple were  poisoned  accidentally.  Each  day 
about  1 .000  children  under  the  age  of  3  years 
are  poisoned  accidentally  and  the  public  ap- 
parently Is  quite  Indifferent  to  the  problem. 
It  is  amt^giing  how  unaware  the  public  Is 
of  the  dangers  of  accidental  poisoning  in 
the  home. 

There  have  been  isolated  efforts  by  phar- 
macists to  reprint  various  antidote  charts 
and  distribute  them  to  the  pubUc,  but  this 
approach  does  not  reach  enough  people.  I 
felt  that  there  must  be  some  way  to  alert 
the  public  In  a  more  definitive  manner.    The 


cost  of  any  extensive  program  would  be  high 
and  I  tried  to  figure  who  would  benefit  the 
most  from  the  type  of  educational  program 
that  had  to  be  launched.  Finally  deciding 
that  next  to  the  poison  victims  and  their 
families  the  Insurance  companies  should  be 
the  most  concerned,  I  contacted  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Cap>e  Girardeau  County  (Mls- 
sovui)  Association  of  Insxirance  Agents  and 
explained  the  problem.  An  invitation  to 
address  the  group  was  forthcoming  and  a 
program  of  parental  education  was  out- 
lined. The  need  for  presentations  before 
all  types  of  civic  service  and  religious  groups 
was  Indicated  and  It  was  proposed  that  this 
might  be  centered  around  the  establishment 
of  a  "Poison  Prevention  Week." 

The  following  day,  I  visited  the  mayor  and 
told  him  that  there  was  a  National  Pickle 
Week  and  a  National  Mother -In -Law  Week 
and  as  far  as  I  knew  neither  had  ever  killed 
anyone,  but  poisons  were  going  at  It  every 
day  and  Indicated  a  real  need  for  a  Poison 
Prevention  Week.  He  was  most  Impressed 
and  proclaimed  the  week  of  October  12-18 
1958  as  "Poison  Prevention  Week."  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  the  resolution: 

"Whereas,  it  seems  needful  that  all  of  the 
people  of  our  community  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  dangers  of  careless 
handling  of  poisons,  and  whereas,  there  were 
1,000,000  persons  poisoned  In  the  United 
States  last  year,  and  each  day  1,000  children 
under  the  age  of  two  years  were  poisoned  by 
their  parents,  tiuough  careless  handling  and 
storage  of  medicines,  insecticides,  and  chem- 
icals, and  whereas,  there  exists  a  great  need 
for  the  education  of  parents  to  prevent  such 
poisonings,  by  keeping  out  of  the  reach  of 
children  all  household  preparations,  coal 
oU,  furniture  polish,  etc..  rat,  fly  and  roach 
sprays,  cosmetics,  medicines  of  all  kinds,  es- 
pecially aspirin;  now,  therefore,  I,  Walter  H. 
Ford,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Cape  Olrardeau. 
Mo.,  do  set  aside  the  week  of  October  12  to 
October  18,  1968,  Inclusive,  as  Poison  Pre- 
vention Week,  and  I  call  upon  all  citizens 
to  assist  In  every  way  possible  to  become 
educated  to  prevent  such  dangers." 

A  copy  of  this  was  sent  to  the  Governor 
of  Missouri  requesting  him  to  make  a  similar 
proclamation.  In  a  very  short  time  a  docu- 
ment was  received,  seal  and  all,  and  Gov. 
James  T.  Blair  of  the  State  of  Missouri  be- 
came the  first  Governor  In  the  United  States 
to  declare  a  statewide  Poison  Prevention 
Week.  The  proclamation  was  almost  Iden- 
tical to  that  of  the  mayor's. 

Enthusiastic  with  the  success  achieved,  I 
wondered  Just  how  far  this  could  go  and  so 
a  letter  was  sent  to  President  Elsenhower. 
Pour  days  later  a  reply  was  received  from 
Frederick  Fox,  special  assistant  to  the  White 
House,  commending  this  worthwhUe  en- 
deavor. He  explained,  however,  that  such  a 
national  proclamation  would  require  an  act 
of  Congress  and  suggested  that  our  sales 
representatives  be  contacted.  I  was  about 
10  days  ahead  of  him  and  had  already  spoken 
with  Congressman  Paui.  Jones,  of  Missouri, 
who  had  agreed  to  present  a  bill  at  the  1st 
session  of  the  86th  Congress.  This  bill  was 
Introduced  in  January  1959,  given  the  num- 
ber House  Joint  Resolution  57  and  assigned 
to  a  sulx^nunlttee  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Conunlttee. 

The  American  College  of  Apothecaries  at 
Its  annual  convention  In  May  1959,  APA  at 
its  annual  convention  in  August  1959,  and 
many  State  pharmaceutical  associations 
adopted  resolutions  urging  passage  of  this 
bill.  Many  Individual  pharmacists,  manu- 
facturers, and  the  public  Indicated  their  ap- 
proval of  the  measure  by  letters  to  their 
Congressmen.  I  was  prlvUeged  to  appear  on 
the  NBC  nationally  televised  "Today"  pro- 
gram and  discuss  the  concepts  of  poison 
prevention  and  the  Intent  of  the  bill  with 
Arlene  Francis.  The  bill  was  unanimously 
reported  out  favorably  by  the  House  sub- 
committee but  the  full  Committee  on  the 
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Judiciary  tabled  It  on  Atigiist  25,  1959.  A 
new  bill — House  Joint  Resolution  592 — was 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Jones  on  Peb- 
ruaxy  1.  1960,  at  this  2d  session  of  the  Seth 
Congress  and  It  Is  hoped  that  with  proper 
Interest  displayed  by  various  public  health 
groups  that  It  will  be  adopted.  Although 
the  original  bill  called  for  the  second  week 
In  October,  It  was  felt  that  a  week  early  In 
spring  would  be  more  desirable.  Therefore, 
House  Joint  Resolution  592  has  deleted 
specific  recommendations  on  the  week  to  be 
so  designated.  The  complete  bill  reads  as 
follows : 

"H.J.  Rxs.   592.  86th  Congkxss,  2o   Sxssion 

"Whereas  almost  500,000  persons  are  ac- 
cidentally poisoned  in  the  United  States 
annually;  and 

"Whereas  dally  almost  1.000  children  un- 
der the  age  of  5  years  are  accidentally 
poisoned  by  consuming  household  products 
containing  tiarmful  chemicals;  and 

"Whereas  household  products  sometimes 
are  not  adeqtiately  marked  so  as  to  warn  of 
their  poisonous  properties  with  the  result 
that  they  sometimes  are  not  stored  out  of 
the  reach  of  children;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  a  great  need  for  the 
education  of  the  American  people  as  to  the 
dangers  of  accidental  poisonings  and  of  the 
need  to  keep  from  the  reach  of  children  all 
household  products  which  contain  harmful 
chemicals :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  la  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quested  to   issue  annually   a  proclamation 

deaigning  the  —  week  In as  National 

Poison  Prevention  Week,  to  aid  In  encourag- 
ing the  American  people  to  learn  of  the 
dangers  of  accidental  poisoning  and  to  take 
such  preventive  measures  as  are  warranted 
by  the  serlovxaness  of  the  danger." 

A  proclamation  is  useless  if  it  doesnt 
bring  results.  It  is  hoped  that  National 
Poison  Prevention  Week  will  fociis  atten- 
tion on  this  most  serious  problem  and  that 
it  will  aid  in  eliminating  this  tremendous- 
ly wasteful  loss  of  human  life.  The  phar- 
macist can  be  most  helpf\il  in  publicizing 
this  problem. 

Following  our  local  proclamation  we  at- 
tempted to  create  public  Interest.  Window 
streamers  were  designed  and  distributed  by 
our  local  auxiliary  police.  These  were  dis- 
played In  every  store  in  town.  The  procla- 
mations and  ads  were  published  In  the  local 
newspapers.  Spot  ads  were  placed  on  local 
TV  and  radio  stations  making  the  public 
aware  of  Poison  Prevention  Week. 

Two  days  before  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, I  was  allotted  25  minutes  on  our  local 
TV  station  to  explain  the  dangers  of  and 
methods  of  preventing  accidental  poisoning 
in  the  home.  The  station  had  partial  cov- 
erage of  a  five-State  area  and  a  receiving 
audience  of  more  than  1  million  and  we 
felt  the  message  was  getting  across. 

These  efforts  have  been  continued  and 
presentations  have  been  made  to  more  than 
50  groups  in  at  least  15  States.  In  addition, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Apothecaries,  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insiu-ance  Co.  was  contacted  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  distribute,  through 
pharmacies,  an  excellent  pamphlet  entitled 
"Caution.  Babies  Learning."  Many  hundreds 
of  pharmacies  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  distribute  these  and  we  esti- 
mate that  several  millions  of  people  were 
reached  with  the  message. 

However,  the  surface  has  Just  been 
scratched  and  the  cooperation  of  each  and 
every  pharmacist  is  needed  if  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  public  health  value  of  this 
effort  can  be  realized.  £ach  pharmacist 
should  contact  his  legislator  and  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  bill  proclaiming  a  National 
Poison  Prevention  Week.    In  addition  active 


programs  of  public  education  should  be  initi- 
ated by  the  pharmacist.  Such  effort*  will 
most  certainly  result  in  providing  the  oom- 
munlty  a  tremendous  public  health  scnrlce 
and  should  afford  the  pharmacist  a  great 
deal  of  selX-satisfactlon. 

(Currently  the  operator  of  two  prescrip- 
tion pharmacies  in  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo., 
Homer  A.  George  has  had  a  long  career  In 
pharmacy.  He  began  working  in  a  retail 
pharmacy  when  he  was  11  years  old  and  en- 
tered the  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy  In 
1926,  becoming  a  registered  pharmacist  in 
1929.  The  year  1936  saw  the  opening  of  his 
first  prescription  pharmacy  in  Cape  Girar- 
deau, a  small  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  1949,  after  Just  10  weeks  of 
operation,  his  second  pharmacy  was  leveled 
by  a  tornado  and  had  to  be  rebuilt.  Pollow- 
Ing  in  his  footstejw.  one  of  George's  sons  is 
a  registered  pharmacist  and  the  other  Is  at- 
tending the  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy. 
George  Is  a  regional  assistant  director  of  the 
American  College  of  Apothecaries.) 


Tribute  to  Hob.  Orertoa  Brooks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  T.  A.  THOMPSON 

OT   tOUTSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19, 1961 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  necessary  that  I  return 
to  my  home  in  Louisiana  last  weekend 
and  I  was  deeply  shocked  and  saddened 
to  receive  a  telephone  call  from  my 
Washington  office  around  noon  on  Sat- 
urday telling  me  of  the  passing  of  my 
beloved  friend  and  colleague,  Overton 
Brooks,  dean  of  our  Louisiana  delega- 
tion in  Congress.  I  had  visited  him  in 
the  Naval  Medical  Center  a  few  hours 
after  he  underwent  surgery  there  3 
weeks  ago  and  each  time  I  had  inquired 
about  his  condition  afterward,  I  received 
the  report  that  he  was  improving,  so  I 
was  unprepared  for  the  sad  news  of  his 
death. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Overton 
before  coming  to  Congress  and  to  serve 
9  years  in  Congress  with  him.  I  felt 
he  was  my  sincere  friend.  He  was  a 
good  man — always  kind,  understanding, 
and  helpful  when  I  needed  his  counsel 
and  assistance  in  any  problem.  He  was 
a  man  of  high  principle  and  of  great 
talents,  not  only  in  his  work  as  Con- 
gressman, but  in  the  personal  qualities 
that  make  life  better  for  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  deep- 
ly sincere  and  always  ready  and  willing 
to  help  anyone  who  came  to  him  for 
help. 

Overton  was  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  and  I  have  known 
no  one  who  was  more  dedicated  and 
gave  more  of  himself  to  serving  his 
people,  his  State,  and  the  Nation.  He 
was  a  patriotic  American  and  a  great 
American,  and  his  country  will  miss  his 
great  devotion  and  statesmansliip.  He 
served  in  a  manner  that  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  himself  and  his  family. 
An  example  of  his  great  talent  and  de- 
votion is  his  work  as  chairmjm  of  the 
House  Space  Committee. 


Day  after  day  he  worked  long  hours 
with  his  colleagues  and  staff  members 
on  important  matters  which  came  before 
the  Space  Committee  and  in  2V^  years, 
under  his  tireless  and  enthusiastic 
leadership,  this  committee  has  come  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  commit- 
tees of  the  House.  I  feri  that  through 
his  work  on  the  committee,  he  con- 
tributed much  to  whatever  achievements 
our  Nation  has  made  or  may  make  in 
the  field  of  space.  I  am  confident  his 
work  will  live  long  after  him. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate  and 
by  the  host  of  other  friends  In  Wash- 
ington and  in  Louisiana  who  mourn  his 
passing.  My  deepest  sympathy  Is  ex- 
tended to  Mrs.  Brooks  and  Ann  and  to 
the  other  members  of  his  family. 


Ab  Arms  Control  AfCDcy  Skoald  Not  B« 
EstabKshed  at  This  Critical  Hoar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1961 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  on  this  bill  to 
establish  an  Arms  Control  Agency  with 
concern  and  deep  misgivings  as  to  Its 
real  purpose  and  benefit  to  our  country 
and  to  our  allies. 

The  bill  propoees  that  an  agency  be 
established  with  no  definite  authority 
or  actual  responsibility,  but  to  act  only 
in  an  advisory  capacity  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Arms  control  for  whom?  For  the 
United  States  of  America  only  and  for 
no  other  nation  on  earth,  including 
Russia  of  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  UJS.  Congress  does  not  and  cannot 
legislate  for  any  other  nation  on  earth, 
friend  or  enemy. 

True,  every  nation  on  earth  is  willing 
to  accept  our  dollars  by  the  billion  and 
with  few  strings  attached,  but  they  will 
control  their  own  armed  might,  weak 
or  strong,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
which  has  been  proven  time  and  time 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  be  a  pai  ty  to 
passing  a  bill  such  as  this  to  place  an- 
other agency  between  our  able,  experi- 
enced military  experts  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  present  or  future. 
The  last  April  Cuban  fiasco  should  have 
cured  us  of  delegating  addlUonal  war  or 
peace  recommendations  to  the  State  De- 
partment, which  this  bill  does  in  just  so 
1  nrnny  words. 

We  have  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion, with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  That  Organization  was  established 
primarily  to  keep  the  world  at  peace. 
Russia  is  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  was  in  1951.  But  that  did 
not  stop  her  from  marching  on  Korea. 
Is  anyone  ludve  enough  to  believe  that 
they  will  now  follow  siiit  if  we  pass  this 
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bill  and  that  they  will'  make  any  attempt 
to  control  their  armed  might  and  even 
if  they  agree  to  do  so,  why  of  course 
they  will  not.  but  to  the  omtrary.  The 
Communists  will  build  stronger  their 
armed  might,  while  word  will  go  out  to 
our  Western  Allies  that  the  United  States 
is  actually  preparing  to  reduce  Its  armed 
might  by  establishing  this  so-called  Arms 
Control  Agency,  and  so  again,  we  lose 
prestige  around  the  world  at  this  criti- 
cal hour  when  we  should  be  showing  the 
kind  of  firmness  the  American  people 
expect. 


CommeDdatioB  to  Elbs  J.  Pickett  and  St. 
Georfc  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  BLAINE  PETERSON 

or   TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1961 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  St.  George.  Utah,  recently  cele- 
brated a  very  successful  centennial 
under  the  expert  guidance  of  General 
Chairman  Ellis  J.  Pickett  and  his  most 
efficient  committee  comprising  A.  K. 
Hafen,  A.  Karl  Larson.  H.  L.  Reid,  Neida 
Hutchings.  Vernon  Worthen.  Maiy 
Phoenix,  and  Charles  M.  Pickett. 

This  distinguished  group — at  great 
personal  sacrifice  and  effort — platmed 
and  prepared  a  celebration  that  will  al- 
ways be  cherished  by  the  people  of  St. 
George  and  the  throngs  of  former  resi- 
dents and  visitors  who  returned  to  see 
and  visit  friends  and  loved  ones.  Mr. 
Pickett  and  his  committee  deserve  only 
the  highest  commendation  and  I  ask 
you  to  Join  with  me  in  paying  tribute  to 
them. 

It  was  imix>ssible  for  me  to  mention 
each  and  every  person  who  contributed 
to  the  establishment  and  progress  of  St. 
George  In  my  original  remarks  before 
the  House  on  August  28.  1961.  To  be 
sure,  many  of  the  people  who  were  the 
very  backbone  of  the  community  are 
unsung  heroes — history  has  failed  to  re- 
cord their  valuable  presentations  of  pub- 
lic service. 

One  such  frontiersman  was  Brigham 
Jarvls  who  was  associated  with  the  his- 
tory of  irrigation  from  the  time  he 
reached  St.  George  in  1861  and  foimd  a 
deep  swamp  between  the  south  end  of 
the  east  black  ridge  and  the  Virgin 
River.  Later  he  developed  this  swamp 
into  a  farm  and  rolled  down  the  rushes 
and  washed  in  sand  with  the  water  from 
the  Virgin  Ditch,  preparing  the  way  for 
the  road  and  doing  away  with  a  breed- 
ing place  for  mosquitoes. 

Brigham  Jarvis,  the  promoter  of  the 
project  known  as  Jarvis  Ditch,  was  an 
untiring  worker  in  the  various  irrigation 
projects  of  that  area.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration as  a  councilman,  history 
records,  work  was  begim  and  completed 
on  Cottonwood  Ditch.  He  and  the  mayor 
were  named  to  select  a  route  from  the 
gulch  to  the  city.  By  the  end  of  his 
term  as  councilman,  the  work  was  com- 


pleted and  the  water  entering  the  valley 
over  the  red  hill  to  the  north.  This 
provided  a  water  supply  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  city  water  system  later;  a 
system  equaled  by  few  and  surpassed  by 
none. 

To  the  fathers  of  St.  George — past  and 
present — I  rise  In  respectful  apprecia- 
tion and  commendation. 


Administrator  James  E.  Webb,  of  Na- 
tioaal  AeroBautici  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, Provides  Inspired  Leadership; 
Addresses  West  Virfinia  Kiwanis  Con- 
Tcntion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  vnonnA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1961 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  the  good  fortune  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Kiwanis  Convention  last  night  to 
have  as  the  annual  banquet  speaker  at 
beautiful  Blackwater  Lodge  the  Honor- 
able James  E.  Webb.  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

The  program,  with  stimulating  speak- 
ers and  wholesome  group  participation, 
ended  today  for  the  421  Kiwanians  and 
their  wives  who  were  registered  for  the 
convention.  They  represented  52  of  the 
58  clubs  of  West  Virginia  having  a  total 
membership  of  over  2,850. 

J.  Kenton  Lambert,  of  Parsons,  is  the 
capable  district  governor  for  the  clubs 
of  the  State.  He  was  active  in  carrying 
out  the  successful  convention.  Dr.  Ver- 
non Duckwall,  of  Elkins,  was  the  effec- 
tive convention  chairman.  Amett 
Baughman,  of  Phillippi,  was  the  busy 
program  chairman.  My  cherished 
friend  and  fellow  townsman,  Gordon 
Barrick.  was  among  the  many  persons 
who  contributed  and  cooperated  for  the 
worthwhile  event. 

The  *'We  BuUd"  motto  of  this  service 
organization  Is  truly  practiced  by  the 
men  of  Kiwanis  in  West  Virginia.  Their 
civic  projects  and  their  public  affairs 
efforts.  Including  constructive  com- 
munity activities,  are  reflected  In  an 
awakened  and  resjwnsive  citizenry. 

Mr.  Webb  spoke  without  benefit  of 
text  and  therefore,  to  my  regret.  I  am 
not  able  to  include  his  remarks  in  the 
Record.  However,  from  his  wide  and 
varied  experience  as  a  business  leader, 
as  an  educator,  and  as  an  administrator, 
the  diligent  and  gifted  Oklahoman  de- 
livered a  most  thoughtful  and  stimulat- 
ing talk  on  administrative  problems  in 
general  and  on  some  of  the  specific  chal- 
lenges which  confront  our  space  explora- 
tion program.  I  was  most  impressed,  as 
was  his  audience,  which  gave  him  a 
standing  ovation  at  the  conclusion,  by 
Administrator  Webb's  insight  and  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  the  problems  in  his 
agency.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
under  his  inspired  leadership  America 
will  achieve  and  maintain  a  commanding 


position  in  the  fields  of  space  science 
and  technology. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Congrks- 
siONAL  Rbcou).  my  remark  in  introduc- 
tion of  James  E.  Webb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Rbmarks  bt    Sxnatob  Jennings  Randolph, 
DcicocRAT,  or  West  Vibcinia,  Introducing 
Hon.     James     E.     Webb,     Administkatok, 
National     Aekonautics     and     Space     Ad- 
ministration.    West     Vouunia     Kiwanis 
Convention  Banquet,  Blackwater  Lodge, 
Monday,  Septembxe   18,  1961 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  gave  to  its  created  Agency  a  wide  man- 
date,    encompassing    in    part    the    following 
missions:     che    expansion    of    knowledge    of 
atmospheric  and  space  science;  the  develop- 
ment  and  operation  of  space  vehicles   and 
Improvement    of     aeronautical     and     space 
vehicles;  the  preservation  of  U.S.  leadership 
In  aeronautical  and  space  science  and  tech- 
nology,   and    in    the    application    of    such 
knowledge  to  peaceful  activities;  interchange 
of  information  between  civilian  and  national 
defense  agencies;  study  of  potential  benefits 
to   be   gained    for    mankind    through   space 
activities;     and     the    "cooperation    by    the 
United  States  with  other  nations  and  groups 
of  nations  in  work  done  pursuant  to  this  act 
and  in  the  peaceful  applications  of  the  re- 
sults thereof." 

Shortly  before  his  inauguration.  President 
Ken>-cd"  received  from  his  task  force  on 
space  policies  an  appraisal  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  goals  were  being  fulfilled.  The 
report  was  critical  of  many  aspects  of  our 
space  operations,  suggesting  that  there  was 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  man -in -orbit 
project,  too  many  competing  programs,  lack 
of  adequate  central  direction  In  the  setting 
of  priorities,  and  not  enough  "vigorotis. 
imaginative,  and  technically  competent  top 
management  people  In  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration." 

The  appointment  of  James  E.  Webb  as 
Administrator  was  one  of  the  President's 
first  affirmative  steps  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion, and  one  which  has  been  widely  ap- 
plauded within  the  scientific  community. 
The  wisdom  of  the  President's  choice  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  vigorous  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Webb,  which  has  brought  new 
energy  and  coherence  of  planning  to  what 
is  probably  the  most  varied  and  extensive 
research  and  development  program  ever 
undertaken  by  any  government. 

The  NASA  program  of  basic  research  em- 
braces the  physical,  chemical,  biological  and 
aeronautical  sciences,  and  It  ranges  from  ma- 
terials testing,  and  laboratory  experiments 
in  the  life  sciences  to  deep  space  probes  at 
vast  distances  from. the  earth. 

In  aeronautics,  NASA  Is — among  other 
activities — conducting  t^e  X-15  program  for 
high  speed,  high  altitude  flight  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy  and  Indus- 
try, while  also  doing  research  and  supporting 
development  on  vertical  takeoff  and  landing 
aircraft  and  steep  takeoff  and  landing  air- 
craft. 

The  space  research  program  involves  at 
present  some  14  different  space  vehicles,  each 
carefully  planned  for  specific  research  func- 
tions, ranging  from  the  original  Vanguard 
with  an  initial  thrust  of  28,000  poimds  to  tha 
projected  Saturn  (C-2),  for  flights  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  moon,  with  an  Initial  thrust 
of  1,600,000  pounds.  To  carry  on  this  pro- 
gram. Congress  appropriated  over  $950  mU- 
llon  for  research  and  development  for  fiscal 
1961,  more  than  twice  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  $1,220  million  for  NASA  research 
and  development  in  fiscal  1962. 

ThlB,  fellow  Kiwanians,  Is  the  very  sizable 
task  of  administration  undertaken  by  Mr. 
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Webb;  and  behind  every  headline  oX  a  new 
satellite  launching  there  is  an  Intricate  and 
involved  web  of  operations  which  was  not 
even  conceived  10  years  ago.  The  next  dec- 
ade will  provide  even  more  exciting  revela- 
tions, and  if  the  history  of  scientific  develop- 
ment is  any  guide,  we  may  safely  assume 
that  many  of  these  discoveries  have  not  yet 
been  envisaged. 

For  this  reason,  the  task  of  NASA  Admin- 
istrator requires  not  only  a  person  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  administrative  abilities, 
but  also  one  who  can  conduct  our  space 
program  so  that  it  is  more  than  merely  an 
adjunct  to  the  cold  war.  Jim  Webb  is  such 
a  leader.  Of  all  the  fields  of  science,  this  is 
the  one  which  should  Impress  us  with  the 
unity  of  mankind,  or  to  quote  one  of 
America's  leading  spokesman  of  science — 
Eugene  Rablnowitch: 

"If  there  is  a  field  of  science  In  which 
mankind  as  a  whole  is  facing  the  universe 
and  in  which  the  division  of  mankind  into 
different  political  and  ideological  units  be- 
con^s  a  nUnor  irrelevancy,  it  Is  the  explora- 
tion of  the  earth  as  a  whole  and  of  the  cos- 
mic space  around  it.  A  clear  understanding 
ol  the  disproportion  between  the  narrow 
ambitions  of  the  various  fragn^nts  of 
humanity  and  man's  confrontation  with  the 
immensity  of  the  universe  could  become  an 
important  step  toward  the  realization  of  the 
common  origin,  common  fate  and  common 
aspirations  of  all  mankind"  (Bulletin  of 
Atomic  SclenUsts,  vol.  XVII,  No.  5,  p.  171). 

I  am  grateful  that  President  Kennedy 
appointed  a  man  with  the  ImagluaUon,  the 
knowledge  and  the  wisdom  to  lead  America's 
space  explorations  in  this  direction.  We  are 
fortunate  that  this  convention  program 
features  his  address  at  tonight's  banquet.  It 
is  our  privilege,  then,  to  present  to  this  West 
Vlrlglnla  audience,  our  honored  guest  speak- 
er— James  E.  Webb. 


Loaf cTitj  Step  lacrcases  for  Postal 
Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or   KANSAS 

IN  Tm  HOUSK  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  19.  1961 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  was  privileged  and  pleased  to 
join  360  Members  of  this  House  in  sup- 
port of  the  postal  longe-vlty  bill,  legisla- 
tion designed  to  establish  a  more  equi- 
table method  for  granting  longevity  step 
increases  for  postal  employees  and  there- 
by correct  a  gross  injustice  in  the  Gov- 
ernment sci-vice  that  has  existed  far  too 
long. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this 
bill  some  very  interesting  facts  vere  re- 
vealed. For  instance,  in  excess  of  80  per- 
cent of  postal  clerks  and  carriers  spend 
all  their  working  lives  in  one  salary  level 
while  other  Federal  employees  who  come 
under  the  Classification  Act  advance  to 
other  salary  levels.  And.  further,  that 
two-thirds  of  the  employees  of  the  postal 
service  are  in  level  4  and  are  frozen 
there,  rarely  having  the  opportunity  to 
move  to  higher  levels.  For  this  reason 
longevity  pay  is  vitally  important  to 
them. 

We,  in  this  country,  have  come  to  ex- 
pect and  indeed,  demand  prompt  and 


efiBcient  handling  of  our  mall  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  complain  on  thoae  rare 
occasions  when  orderly  delivery  is  dis- 
rupted. However,  the  Congress,  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  provide  compensa- 
tion for  Federal  employees,  has  not  been 
so  prompt  and  e£Qcient  in  giving  recogni- 
tion to  and  rewarding  the  dedicated 
postal  clerks  and  carriers  who  provide  us 
with  good  and  faithful  service. 

I  was  not  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
of  the  House  in  time  to  vote  for  the 
postal  longevity  bill  in  committee  but  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  postal  em- 
ployees in  my  district  for  their  favorable 
action  on  this  legislation.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  measure  will  become  law  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


Upper  Colorado  TraatBiissioB  Lines 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1961 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  debate  and  House  action  on  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  recently. 
I  have  had  many  inquiries  relative  to 
this  issue  and  requests  for  basic  infor- 
mation dealing  with  this  subject.  A 
brief  background  prompts  me  to  point 
out  that  this  project  was  authorized  in 
1956  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
water  resources  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin,  the  main  purpose  being 
water  storage  for  irrigation  and  for 
municipal  needs;  also  flood  control. 
Power  is  incidental  to  the  aforenamed 
objectives.  This,  of  course,  has  always 
been  the  criteria  on  which  these  projects 
are  approached  as  set  forth  in  the  orig- 
inal law. 

When  this  project  came  into  being,  it 
was  widely  supported  In  the  five-State 
area.  Private  utilities  joined  with  all 
groups  in  support  of  this  project.  The 
plan  at  that  time  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  construct  necessary  trans- 
mission lines  connecting  these  installa- 
tions, and  the  utility  companies  agreed 
to  wheel  the  power  to  the  preference 
customers  imder  contract  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  At  the  time 
that  this  project  was  authorized,  the 
House  Interior  Committee  stated: 

The  proposal  by  the  power  companies 
seemed  entirely  reasonable  to  the  committee. 
The  proposal  is  consistent  with  the  policy 
expressed  by  the  Congress  for  many  years  in 
appropriation  acts  and  elsewhere.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  advised  the  commit- 
tee that  it  was  sympathetic  to  the  private 
companies'  proposal  and  indicated  that  the 
suggestions  would  be  given  studied  consid- 
eration If  the  project  were  authorized. 
Therefore,  the  committee  expects  the  pro- 
posal to  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  electric 
power  and  energy  of  the  project  to  be  mar- 
keted, so  far  as  possible,  through  facilities 
of  the  electric  utilities  operating  in  the  area, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  power  prefer- 


ence laws  are  complied  with  and  project 
repayment  and  consumer  power  rates  are  not 
adversely  affected. 

This  briefly  states  the  Intention  of 
Congress  when  this  act  was  authorized, 
and  if  the  utility  companies'  proposals 
are  in  keeping  with  this  declared  inten- 
tion it  would  seem  sensible  to  negotiate 
contracts  which  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  the  Government  building  these 
lines.  At  the  same  time  the  preference 
customers  would  be  protected  with  a 
supply  of  power,  as  these  wheeling  con- 
tracts would  deliver  power  to  the  pref- 
erence customers  in  keeping  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  our  country.  I  have  long  been 
interested  in  the  rural  electrification 
program  and  many  of  the  transmission 
lines.  Including  the  line  to  Granite  Falls 
in  Minnesota  and  into  my  State  of  Iowa. 
I  personally  took  a  hand  In  bringing 
these  bills  to  final  action  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  do.  however,  feel 
that  where  private  enterprise  can  be 
harnessed  to  work  with  the  rural  elec- 
trification program,  the  municipalities 
and  the  Government,  such  an  objective 
is  entirely  desirable.  I  believe  that  sort 
of  a  plan  could  be  worked  out  and  should 
be  worked  out  in  the  five-State  area  in- 
volved in  this  controversy.  It  becomes 
crystal  clear  to  me  that  the  public  own- 
ership enthusiasts  will  never  settle  for  a 
partnership  of  any  kind,  no  matter  how 
desirable  the  terms  may  be.  It  would 
also  appear  a  very  likely  possibility  that 
the  time  will  come  when  the  same  public 
ownership  crowd  will  absorb  the  rural 
electi  iflcation  installations  throughout 
Uie  country  as  their  end  objective  is  to 
be  realised. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
Rkcoso  a  letter  that  I  sent  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House.  My  very  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  RilbtI.  joined  me 
in  circulating  this  letter,  which  conUins 
all  the  pertinent  factual  Information 
necessary  so  that  the  public  may  know 
the  facts  surrounding  this  case: 

CoNCSEss  or  TUX  UMrm>  STATxa. 

HOUSK  or  RxnUSKNTATIVKS. 

Wtishinffton.  D.C..  September  9, 1961. 
Let's  Kekp  thi  Rxcord  Steaioht 

Dear  Collkaoui:  One  of  the  most  contro- 
versial issues  of  this  session  involves  the 
question.  "Will  private  enterprise  or  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  bulJd  the  transmission  lines 
for  the  Ccrtorado  River  storage  project?"  As 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
we  have  examined  voluminous  Ustlmony  on 
all  sides  of  this  subject,  and  have  come  to 
the  arm  concliislou  that  private  enterprise. 
which  has  stood  the  acid  test  of  time,  can 
do  this  Job  better  and  cheaper  for  all  con- 
cerned. In  this  issue  a  very  basic  principle 
will  be  put  to  the  acid  test  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  is  most 
definitely  a  case  of  Federal  versus  private 
power. 

Just  to  keep  the  record  sUalght  we  are 
sending  this  letter  to  every  Member  of  the 
House.  At  the  proper  time  an  amendment 
wUl  be  offered  to  delete  the  funds  for  the 
controversial  transmission  lines  and  we  urge 
your  support  for  th«  amendment. 
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The  present  contmveny  has  now  been 
clearly  revealed  as  one  of  ideology  rather 
than  economics,  engineering,  or  even  con- 
cern about  the  burden  on  the  already  over- 
burdened taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  Insist- 
ence on  construction  of  the  all -Federal  sys- 
tem— In  the  face  at  a  greatly  superior  alter- 
native proposal  by  the  five  electric  com  panics 
presently  serving  the  area — also  indicates  an 
apparent  disregard  for  the  fiscal  solvency  of 
America.  Approval  of  the  companies'  offer 
would  save  %136  million  In  Federal  construc- 
tion funds  over  the  next  few  years,  which 
couki  be  spent  more  properly  on  vital  de- 
feoM  programs  In  this  pcrtod  of  national 


Other  major  benefits  would  accrue  from 
th«  companies'  offer.  To  highlight  just  a 
few: 

1.  It  would  produce  at  least  $tl  million  In 
Federal  taxes  and  1107  million  in  State  and 
local  taxes  over  the  80-year  payout  period. 
TheM  would  Increase  to  a  total  of  $106  mil- 
lion In  Federal  taxes  and  $184  million  In 
State  and  local  taxes  over  the  Bureau's  80- 
year  study  period. 

a.  It  would  pay  otit  the  project  7  years 
sooner  than  the  all -Federal  proposal,  thus 
prorMlng  necessary  funds  earlier  for  more 
Irrigation  assistance. 

8.  It  would  deliver  power  to  preference  cus- 
tomers at  the  same  price  as  the  all -Federal 
system,  and  in  many  cases  the  power  would 
be  delivered  at  points  far  more  convenient 
for  preference  custotntrs  than  under  the  all- 
Federal  grid. 

4.  The  Integrated  flve-State  company  pro- 
posal would  have  givater  capacity,  greater 
stability,  and  greater  efficiency  to  meet  the 
present  and  future  power  demands  of  all 
customers  In  the  area. 

Just  a  few  days  a^  on  September  1,  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission — the  or- 
ganisation recognised  and  approved  by  an 
act  of  Congress  in  1949  to  supervise  the  reg- 
ulation, cooaervatlon,  and  utilisation  of  the 
waters  of  the  upper  Cblorado — passed  a  res- 
olution endorsing  the  companies'  offer  over 
the  all-Federal  scheme.  This  Commission, 
representing  four  sovereign  States,  Is  in  a 
better  position  than  any  other  group  to  know 
which  plan  would  be  best  for  all  concerned. 

Officers  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers  from  the  project  area 
representing  several  thousand  toxpaylng 
union  members  appeared  before  our  subcom- 
mittee in  opposition  to  the  aU-Federal  trans- 
mission system. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
representing  1.800,000  farm  families  through- 
out the  United  States  has  taken  a  firm  stand 
against  construction  of  the  all-Federal  trans- 
mlaston  system  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
projsct  as  being  wasteful,  uneconomical,  and 
unnsoaamry. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  construction 
of  these  lines  by  prlvat<>  utilities  would  cause 
a  tollgate  to  be  established  which  would 
be  against  the  Interests  of  the  preference 
customers.  Nothing  oijuld  be  further  from 
ths  truth.  The  administrators  of  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration.  Southeastern 
Power  Administration,  and  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  aU  testified  ttefore  our 
subcommittee  that  the  wheeling  arrange- 
ments and  resultant  coordination  of  the 
Federal  and  private  power  sjrstems  in  their 
respective  areas  have  worked  extremely  well 
and  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  Let  us 
have  the  same  type  of  partnership  for  this 
region. 

The  general  argxunents  made  by  pro- 
ponents of  the  all-Federal  transmission  grid 
concerning  perpetual  rent,  yardstick,  utU- 
1  ties'  control  of  the  project,  and  so  forth,  are 
misleading  and  are  charged  with  emotion 
rather  than  reason.  Any  fair  and  well-in- 
formed person  can  plainly  see  these  argu- 
ments are  Intended  to  hide  the  grand  design 


for  an  all-engulflng  federalized  giant  power 
grid  completely  covering  the  Nation.  The 
threat  of  a  federalized  giant  power  grid  Is 
not  a  figment  of  imagination;  It  Is  here;  this 
Is  a  major  leg  at  It. 

We  are  sure  you  will  agree  that  if  federal- 
ization of  the  electric  utility  industry  comes, 
then  federalization  of  farming,  retailing  and 
all  other  businesses  in  America  cannot  be 
far  behind. 

If  It  were  possible  to  put  this  proposition 
fairly  and  squarely  to  the  people  of  the  region 
affected,  there  is  no  question  In  our  minds 
but  that  the  people  would  overwhelmingly 
be  against  the  all -Federal  transmission 
system. 

The  Issue  of  Federal  versus  private 
power  Is  crystal  clear.  The  offer  of  the  five 
taxpaying  electric  companies  Is  indisput- 
ably much  more  beneficial  for  all  taxpayers, 
preference   customers   and   irrigators. 

Therefore,  we  sincerely  urge  you  to  join  us 
in  voting  for  the  amendment  to  reject  the 
all -Federal  transmission  grid  when  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriation  bill  is  considered  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ben  F.  Jensen. 

JoaN  J.  RCLXT. 


St  Lovis  Blue  Cross-Bine  Shield  Coothi- 
■es  C«Tcraf c  for  Retirees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Missouxi 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSiarrATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19.  1961 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago — on  May  15 — I  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Rkcori)  some  remarks 
based  on  a  letter  I  had  received  dealing 
with  the  question  of  hospitalization  and 
surgical  insurance  for  retirees  and  their 
families.  The  woman  who  wrote  to  me 
had  protested  that  when  her  husband 
went  on  retirement  at  age  65.  the  health 
insurance  coverage  he  had  carried  while 
working  was  canceled.  When  the  couple 
applied  to  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  for 
nongroup  coverage,  the  husband  was  ac- 
cepted but  the  wife  was  turned  down 
because  of  a  prior  health  condition. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  that  the 
St.  Louis  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  pro- 
gram was  one  of  the  first  in  the  Nation 
to  extend  coverage  to  people  over  65. 
But  I  called  attention  to  the  particular 
kind  of  problem  raised  by  the  case  I 
cited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  happy  to  re- 
port that  after  investigating  the  facts 
in  the  specific  case  which  prompted  my 
remarks  of  May  15.  Mr.  T.  R.  O'Brien, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Missouri 
State  Medical  Association,  to  whom  I 
gave  the  name  of  the  family  involved, 
has  advised  me  that  the  couple  never 
had  coverage  under  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield,  but  was  covered  by  a  commercial 
carrier  while  the  husband  was  employed. 

Mr.  O'Brien  advised  me  that  anyone 
who  has  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  cover- 
age under  the  St.  Louis  plan  as  an  em- 
ployee can  continue  coverage  after  re- 
tirement on  an  individual  basis,  with 


such  memberships  "normally  subject  to 
cancellation  only  for  nonpayment  of 
dues." 

The  case  I  referred  to  in  May  reflects 
the  hardships  of  many  retired  workers 
and  their  dependents  when  hesJth  in- 
surance coverage  ends  with  retirement. 
But  I  am  glad  to  have  the  assurance  that 
this  does  not  ai^ly  to  anyone  who,  while 
employed,  is  covered  by  the  St.  Louis 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plan. 


Address  by  Senator  Wiley  Over  Wisconsin 
Radio  Stations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  19.  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend  I  was  privileged  to  discuss 
topics  of  significance,  not  only  to  Wis- 
consin, but  to  the  Nation,  in  a  broadcast 
over  a  network  of  radio  stations  in  my 
home  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  this  address  printed  in  the  Coh- 
ctEssioNAL  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Friends,  annually,  you  and  I — as  American 
taxpayers — are  being  hit  with  higher  and 
higher  taxes.  In  1960,  for  example,  we — 
and  business  and  industry — "shelled  out" 
$113  billion  alone  in  SUte  and  Federal  taxes. 
This  represents  a  sharp  increase  above  the  S99 
billion  for  1959. 

Laboring  under  such  a  gargantuan  tax- 
load,  we  iiave  a  right  to  aak:  "Are  we  getting 
our  money's  worth  in  governmental  protec- 
tion and  service?" 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  development  of  a 
more  complex  econnny,  a  fast  expanding 
peculation,  and  changing  national  and  world 
conditions,  have  resulted  in  extensions  of 
governmental  services. 

Unfortunately,  however,  such  expanded 
activities  have,  too  often,  suffered  from 
serious  deficiencies. 

For  this  reason,  a  12-man  bipartisan  C!om- 
mlsslon.  headed  by  former  President  Herbert 
Hoovra-,  was  created  in  1963.  The  purpose 
was  to  make  a  top-to-bottom  study  of  the 
operations  of  Government  and  recommend 
ways  in  which  to  Improve  and  streamline  its 
activities. 

The  objectives  Included  efforts  to  sharpen 
up  the  tools  of  management,  often  found 
deficient;  cut  redtape;  put  greater  stress 
on  accountability  for  stewards  of  public 
trust;  stop  waste:  streamline  operations  to 
prevent  duplication  and  overlapping  of 
services;  and  generally  promote  greater  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  in  Government. 

Over  the  years,  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations have  resulted  in  estimated  sav- 
ings of  $8  to  S4  bUllon  annually. 

With  ever  bigger  and  bulgier  Federal 
budgets — estimated  at  $88  UlUon  tar  1903 — 
however,  there  Is  a  need  for  a  still  more 
watchful  eye  on  Federal  spending.  Conse- 
quently, I  believe  we  need  a  permanent 
Hoover-type  watchdog  commission  to  serve 
as  a  guardian  of  the  purse  string. 

The  objectives  would  Include  cutting  out 
waste  and  duplication,  stopping  unnecessary 
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competition  among  Federal  agencies  or  8erv> 
ices,  eliminating  activities  that  are  non- 
enential  or  that  could  better  be  performed 
by  State  and  local  governments  or  private 
enterprise,  and  generally  to  promote  greater 
efldclency  and  economy. 

I  have  urged,  therefore,  that  diu-ing  the 
congressional  recess,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  consider  and  pre- 
pare recommendations  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  watchdog  committee  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  taxpayer. 

If  no  useful  recommendations  are  forth- 
coming, I  shall  introduce  such  a  bill  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

KXPANDING     SHIPMXNTS     OF     MILITAKT     CAXGOES 
THROUGH  THK  SEAWAT 

Now  I  want  to  turn  to  another  topic  of 
Interest  to  Wisconsin  and  all  the  other  Great 
Lakes  States:  That  is,  increasing  the  flow 
of  trade  and  commerce  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  For  what 
purpose?  To  create  more  Jobs,  to  stimulate 
business,  to  create  great  demands  for  serv- 
ice, and  to  generally  "spark"  new  economic 
life. 

The  seaway — completed  in  1959 — provides 
a  less  expensive  route  to  the  ports  of  the 
world.  Following  its  opening  there  has  been 
a  substantial  annual  Increase  In  traffic.  How- 
ever, there  is,  In  my  Judgment,  still  a  need 
for  further  revision  of  shipping  patterns — 
both  governmental  and  nongovernmental — to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  savings 
offered  by  the  seaway. 

Because  of  this,  for  example.  I — Joined  by 
fellow  Senators  from  the  Great  Lakes — 
recently  urged  the  Defense  Department  to 
reexamine  its  transportation  pattern  and 
route  more  military  cargo,  headed  overseas, 
through  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway. 

Until  now,  this  less  expensive  water  route 
has  been  largely  neglected.  In  1960,  for 
example,  the  United  States  shipped  about  12 
million  tons  of  military  cargo  overseas.  Of 
this  tonnage,  only  about  70.000  tons  (less 
than  .6  of  1  percent)  was  routed  through 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway — de- 
spite the  fact  that  about  40  percent  of  U.S. 
production — including  great  amounts  of  mil- 
itary goods — are  manufactured  in  areas  ad- 
jacent to  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Jointly  sponsored  recommendations 
to  the  Defense  Department  Included: 

1.  A  new  look  at  transportation  policies 
to  assure  the  most  economical  service: 

2.  A  program  of  "test  shipments"  by  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  to  deter- 
mine how  much  can  be  saved  for  the  tax- 
payers; 

3.  A  review  of  shipping  standards  to  pro- 
tect lake  ports  against  discriminatory  regu- 
lations in  comparison  to  Gulf-Pacific-At- 
lantic ports: 

4.  Establishment  of  a  Great  Lakes  Trans- 
portation Command — similar  to  such  com- 
mands on  other  coasts — for  shipping  military 
cargoes  overseas. 

In  my  Judgment,  larger  volumes  of  cargo 
should  be  shipped  through  the  seaway. 

According  to  estimates.  $1  to  $3 — or  more — 
per  ton  could  be  saved  for  the  American  tax- 
payer by  utilizing  this  less  expensive  route 
to  destinations  around  the  world.  This 
could  amount  to  millions  of  dollars. 

This  week.  I  received  a  reply  from  Secre- 
tary McNamara,  indicating  that  a  task  force 
has  been  established  to  study  the  proposal. 
Among  other  things,  it  will  examine  freight 
rates,  routing  procedures,  terminal  opera- 
tions, availability  of  shipping  and  all  other 
considerations  involved  In  moving  cargo 
from  production  plants  to  destinations  over- 
seas. 

According  to  the  Secretary,  this  compre- 
hensive study  would  require  about  90  days. 
Regrettably,    this  would  prove  too  late  for 


change  during  the  1961  shipping  season. 
However,  a  revision  of  shipping  patterns  for 
military  cargo — which  I  believe  should  be 
forthcoming  from  the  study — would  mean 
an  increased  volume  of  traffic  for  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  system  for  the 
1962  season. 

SEAWAT  THArriC:    A   TWO-WAT    STXXZT 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  there  are 
additional  stepis  needed  to  increase  trade  and 
commerce  through  the  seaway.  These  in- 
clude constructive  efforts  to:  assure  fast, 
smooth  handling  of  shipping  through  the 
seaway  itself,  eliminating  bottlenecks  and 
expediting  traffic;  speed  up  completion  of 
port  and  harbor  development  projects,  to 
enable  {xjrts  to  expeditiously  handle  avail- 
able traffic  and  larger  volumes  of  trade  and 
commerce  for  the  future;  enlarge  research 
efforts  to  find  markets  for  the  wide  variety 
of  products  of  the  agricultural-Industrial 
complex  of  the  upper  Midwest — the  greatest 
In  the  world;  encourage  greater  cooperation 
among  Lake  States  in  the  development  of 
trade  and  commerce. 

Trade,  of  course,  is  a  two-way  street. 
Consequently,  we  need  to  constantly  try  to 
Improve  our  competitive  position. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  also  urged  a  new 
look  at  U.S.  trade  policies. 

ENCOURAGING    FAIR    RATES    ON    OCEAN    SHIPPING 

We,  in  this  country,  are  accustomed  to 
the  idea  that  each  part  of  a  round -trip  ticket 
costs  the  same.  But  this  apparently  is  not 
the  case  in  ocean  shipping. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  for  example,  about 
the  disparity  in  shipping  rates  between  what 
is  charged  to  American  exporters,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  what  is  charged  to  foreign  ex- 
porters of  the  same  products,  on  the  other 
hand. 

Normally,  international  conferences — at- 
tended by  the  United  SUtes — are  held  to 
help  establish  rates  on  ocean-shipped  com- 
modities. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  United  States, 
too  often,  comes  out  on  the  "short  end." 

In  probing  the  situation,  such  vast  dis- 
criminations as  follows,  were  discovered: 

On  cheese  shipped  to  Mediterranean  ports, 
the  rate  amounts  to  $6.38  per  hundred- 
weight: by  contrast,  rates  on  such  commodi- 
ties shipped  to  this  country  amount  to  only 
•3.84  per  hundredweight — or  about  half  the 
cost. 

Similar  unjust  rates  apply  to  shipments 
of  electrical  equipment,  farm  machinery,  and 
other  conunodities. 

Because  of  this  unfair  situation.  I  have 
urged  a  complete  new  look  at  our  interna- 
tional rate-setting  policies;  particularly.  I 
have  urged  a  stronger  more  realistic  effort  to 
serve  and  protect  the  interest  of  U.S.  farm- 
ers, shippers,  and  others  by  our  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives to  the  rate-setting  conferences. 


Address  by  Senator  Carroll  Before  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Commission  of  the 
American  Legion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1961 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  my 
home  city  of  Denver  recently  played 
host  to  many  thousands  of  members  of 
the  American  Legion  and  Its  auxiliary 


and  allied  organizations.  One  of  these 
was  the  National  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mission of  the  American  Legion,  which 
invited  me  to  discuss  the  current  situa- 
tion in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
because  of  my  interest  in  the  problem 
and  my  membership  on  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Unfortunately,  a  conflict  with  impor- 
tant committee  meetings,  in  addition  to 
adjournment  legislation  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  made  It  impossible  for  me 
to  deliver  this  talk  in  person,  but  these 
remarks  were  delivered  in  my  behalf  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Henry.  U.S.  attorney 
for  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  my  address,  delivered 
on  September  8,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  John  A.  Carroll,  or 
Colorado,  to  National  Child  Weleare 
Commission  of  the  American  Legion, 
September  8.  1961 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  Im- 
part a  few  thoughts  about  the  current  situa- 
tion in  juvenUe  delinquency.  My  only  regret 
is  that  the  pressures  of  time  In  the  closing 
days  of  this  important  session  of  Congress 
prevent  me  from  appearing  before  you  in 
person  and  exchanging  views  with  you  on 
this  Important  subject. 

As  members  of  the  National  Child  Wel- 
fare Commission  of  the  American  Legion, 
you  probably  have  heard  and  read  many 
statistics  on  JuvenUe  delinquency.  Let  me 
recite  Just  a  few: 

Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  United  States 
Increased  by  177  percent  from  1948  to  1959 
It  is  continuing  to  rise  at  a  frightening  rate. 
There  were  773.000  cases  reported  in  1959. 
the  last  year  for  which  complete  statistics 
are  presently  avaUable.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  by  1967  3  million  young  people 
will  be  arrested  every  year  for  offenses 
against  the  law.  Types  of  offenses  involving 
Juveniles  are  steadily  growing  more  anti- 
social and  more  violent.  A  few  years  ago 
Juvenile  crime  was.  typically,  theft,  vandal- 
ism, or  joyriding  in  a  "borrowed"  automo- 
bile; now  it  may  be  assault  with  the  dead- 
liest kind  of  weapon;  murder,  rape,  and 
mutilation. 

The  Senate  Sutx;ommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  E>ellnquency.  of  which  I  have  been 
a  member  for  several  years,  has  conducted 
studies  in  cities  across  the  Nation.  In  New 
York  City,  where  the  general  crime  rate 
rose  by  4.5  percent  In  1960.  the  rate  of  of- 
fenses for  those  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
20  increased  by  nearly  twice  as  much — by 
8.9  percent.  And  this  is  the  pattern  in 
most  places.  In  California,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Stanley  Moek  says  61  percent  of  all  ar- 
rests for  auto  thefts  are  Juveniles,  and  44 
percent  of  all  burglary  suspects  arrested  are 
Juveniles.     Many  are  repeaters. 

It  Is  true  that  the  big.  congested  cities  are 
the  ideal  breeding  ground  for  this  malig- 
nant social  Illness.  But  Juvenile  delinquency 
is  spreading  to  the  suburbs,  and  into  rural 
and  semtrural  communities.  Early  in  1960, 
the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  provide  Federal 
aid  for  training  and  research  into  means  of 
combating  Juvenile  delinquency.  During 
the  debate  I  urged  the  Senate  to  consider 
the  recent  report  of  the  Colorado  Legislative 
Council,  titled  "Juvenile  In  Trouble,"  which 
said: 

"Juvenile  delinquency  in  Colorado  Is  not 
concentrated     primarily     In     urban     areas. 
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Many  of  tbe  BniaUer  counties  had  a  higher 
Incidence  of  dellnqueney  than  the  larger 
ones." 

The  recent  annual  report  of  our  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Dellnqnency, 
formerly  headed  by  the  late  Senator  Tom 
Hennlngi,  of  Missouri,  and  now  ably  led  by 
Senator  Tom  Dood.  of  Connecticut,  made  the 
same  point.  It  showed  that  the  largest  per- 
centage of  Increase  In  the  juvenile  crime  rate 
was  away  from  the  dtlea.  In  areas  which 
used  to  be  substantially  free  from  sertotis 
Juvenile  misbehavior.  Just  one  statistic:  In 
suburban  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  which 
has  one  of  the  highest  per  capita  incomes  of 
any  county  In  the  United  States,  nearly  55 
percent  of  all  arrests  for  major  crimes  during 
1960  were  JUTenlles;  and  this  represented  an 
increaae  of  86  percent  over  the  previous 
year. 

Our  Nation  has  no  comer  on  juvenile 
crime.  There  have  been  serious  increases  In 
Ctreat  Britain,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New 
Zealand.  Germany — both  East  and  West — 
Austria,  Greece,  Yugoelavla.  France,  Sweden 
and  Finland.  And  la  Soviet  Russia.  But 
that  la  c»Id  comfort  to  us. 

How  do  we  halt  this  trend?  Some  people 
contend  that  the  problem  has  been  studied 
to  death,  and  that  now  we  need  action. 
Others  say  that  you  cannot  hope  to  cure 
a  disease  unless  you  can  define  it  and  diag- 
nose it  rather  precisely.  And  this,  no  one 
can  yet  claim  to  hava  done. 

I  think  both  schocds  of  thought  are  es- 
sentially correct.  We  must  act  now — and  we 
must  continue  to  study  the  root  causes,  and 
also  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  remedies  we 
are  trying  out. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  delinquency  are 
perfectly  obvious.  Others  are  still  In  the 
realm  of  theory.  We  know,  for  example, 
that  there  la  no  human  factor  as  potentially 
ezploslTe  aa  a  teenager  youngster  with 
nothing  to  do,  no  place  to  go.  no  Job,  no 
hope,  no  future  In  sight.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  these  young  people  in  the  big 
cities  of  our  land — and  In  small  towns  and 
rural  areas  too.  This  is  essentially  a  prob- 
lem of  poverty.  Wliat  about  the  middle 
class,  which  makes  up  tbs  much  larger 
group  of  Americans? 

We  know  that  family  and  community  life 
In  America  have  undergone  a  revolutionary 
change  in  the  last  generation.  There  used 
to  be  a  well-defined  social  circle — a  big  and 
close-knit  family,  a  familiar  neighborhood, 
the  church,  the  school,  the  stores  where  the 
shopkeeper  knew  you  by  name.  Everybody 
within  the  circle  knew  everybody  else,  and 
knew  him  pretty  well.  The  father  was  the 
breadwinner  and  the  source  of  authority. 
Dlvoros  was  uncommon.  Supper  was  on  the 
table  at  a  certain  hour  and  everybody  was 
expected  to  be  there. 

The  family  was  th»  keystone  of  this  arch. 
A  big  part  of  a  gi^nrtng  youngster's  world 
consisted  of  his  grandpa'ents,  his  uncles, 
aunts  and  coxaslns.  They  may  have  gotten 
In  each  other's  way  sometimes,  but  they  af- 
forded a  great  sense  of  security,  of  belonging. 

Now.  people  are  Infinitely  more  mobile. 
Families  move  more  frequently,  and  Instead 
of  moving  a  few  blocks  away  they  may  well 
move  across  the  continent.  Fathers  hold 
down  two  jobs  to  give  their  families  taoT9 
comforts.  But  they  are  sadly  missed  at 
home.  More  mothers  work,  and  return  home 
tired.  Transportation  Is  easier  and  faster,  so 
the  old  hometown  or  the  city  neighborhood 
do  not  mean  as  much  as  tbey  used  to.  Sub- 
urbs are  growing  rapidly,  but  many  families 
still  cannot  sink  permanent  roots  there. 
TetoTlston  is  a  powerful  new  factor  In  leisure. 
Broken  homes  are  much  more  common  now. 

Violence  and  threats  of  violence  are  part 
of  the  picture  too,  and  not  Just  on  trievlslon. 
When  whole  nations  behave  like  Interna- 
tional gangsters  and  seem  to  get  away  with 


it.  young  people  who  are  only  beginning  to 
evaluate  their  role  In  the  world  may  be  con- 
fused about  mcx-al  values. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  old  patterns  are 
gone.  New  Ideas  and  new  approaches  must 
be  tried  to  deal  with  a  fast-changing  sittia- 
tlon. 

The  primary  responsibility  Is — and  always 
wlU  be — on  the  parents  of  young  chUdren. 
Tbey  can  do  more  than  any  government  or 
any  group  of  private  agencies  to  impress  on 
their  chUdren  the  need  for  moral  standards. 
They  must  offer  the  example.  They  must 
take  the  time  to  show  responsibility,  author- 
ity, sincerity,  sympathy,  and  understanding 
to  their  own  children — no  matter  what  the 
Inconvenience  and  the  temptation  to  slough 
off  the  burden  on  someone  else.  This  is  a 
hard  fact.  It  calls  for  personal  sacrifice  and 
self-control.  But  it  Is  a  moral  and  patriotic 
duty  as  well  as  a  grave  personal  responsi- 
bility. 

Churches  and  private  civic  groups  are  a 
great  asset  in  battling  delinquency.  They 
have  proved  themselves  highly  adequate  and 
they  are  more  concerned  now  than  ever  be- 
fore with  youth  and  its  problems.  And  I 
want  to  take  this  particular  occasion  to 
commend  the  American  Legion  and  its  child 
welfare  commission  for  their  splendid  work 
in  this  field. 

The  public  Institutions  have  their  respon- 
sibilities too.  The  schools  do  their  best.  I 
tUnk.  They  are  trying  to  cope  with  huge 
enrollments  and  new  challenges  too.  They 
will  move  Just  about  as  fast  as  the  parents 
and  the  community  want  them  to  move. 

Local  governments  carry  a  major  share  of 
the  burden  of  juvenile  delinquency  control. 
Most  of  them  have  problems  too — problems 
of  taxation,  leading  to  inability  to  pay 
good  people  to  work  with  juveniles,  and  in- 
abiUty  to  pay  them  the  salaries  they  need 
to  support  their  own  families.  But  many 
cities  and  counties  are  doing  magnificent 
work  in  spite  of  this  handicap.  Denver's 
own  Judge  Philip  GUllam  of  the  juvenile 
court  has  achieved  international  recognition 
for  outstanding  work.  I  Include  In  my  praise 
many  police  departments  which  have  dedi- 
cated groufw  of  men  assigned  to  the  juvenile 
detaU. 

State  government  action  is  relatively  new 
in  this  field,  but  under  the  strong  and  en- 
lightened leadership  of  Colorado's  Gov. 
Steve  McNichols  the  States  have  now  begun 
to  make  Intensive  studies  and  I  look  for 
major  contributions  from  the  States  in  the 
years  ahead.  Incidentally.  Colorado  has  had 
excellent  people  working  In  the  child  welfare 
field.  State  Representative  Elizabeth  Pellet, 
of  Rico,  has  headed  a  bipartisan  committee 
of  the  Colorado  Legislature  which  spent  sev- 
eral years  of  quiet,  patient  studies  leading  to 
some  important  changes  in  the  State  laws 
governing  child  welfare. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Oovemment  must  offer 
some  assistance.  In  the  view  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  and  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Juvenile  problems  are  national  in 
scope.  Since  the  Federal  Government  has 
preempted  most  of  the  sources  of  revenue. 
It  owes  the  local  and  State  governments  some 
help  with  juvenile  delinquency. 

What  should  the  Federal  Government  do? 
Our  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  feels  strong- 
ly that  there  is  a  reeponsibUity  to  share  the 
burden  and  lead  in  the  attempts  to  find  solu- 
tions. Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
has  assumed  personal  responalblUty  for  ef- 
forts to  help  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. So  has  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Bducatlrai,  and  Welfare,  Abraham  Rlblooff. 
former  Governor  of  Connecticut. 

We  In  Congress  have  laimched  several  ma- 
jor legislative  attacks  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency. In  fact,  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
bUls  passed  for  several  years  now.    This  year 


we  are  getting  creative  leadership  from  the 
White  House. 

One  of  these  measures  would  set  up  a 
limited  program  of  Federal  aid.  to  be 
matched  on  the  State  and  local  levels,  for 
training  professional  workers  in  the  field  of 
juvenile  delinquency— caseworkers,  police- 
men, juvenile  probation  officers,  and  other 
specialists  who  are  making  youth  and  Its 
problems  their  career.  There  is  a  severe  na- 
tionwide shortage  of  these  people.  Miss 
Charllne  Blrkins,  our  Denver  director  of  wel- 
fare, wrote  me  some  months  ago,  and  I 
quote:  "It  la  a  sad  commentary  that  there 
are  fewer  trained  child  welfare  workers  In 
the  departments  of  public  welfare  in  Colo- 
rado than  there  were  some  years  ago."  And 
this  is  true  in  many  areas.  Even  where 
there  are  more  workers,  the  need  for  still 
more  is  growing  acute. 

In  the  same  measure  there  would  be  pro- 
vision for  pilot  projects  In  a  few  specially 
selected  localities  to  determine  the  best  ways 
of  dealing  with  specific  problems  of  juvenile 
behavior,  such  as  Identifying  potential  de- 
linquents at  an  early  age,  so  they  can  be 
steered  away  from  trouble. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  House,  only 
last  week,  passed  a  bill  which  would  provide 
a  modest  3-year  program  to  accomplish  these 
goals  of  pilot  projects  and  Federal  add  toe 
training  juvenile  workers.  The  Senate, 
earlier  in  the  year,  had  passed  a  similar  bill, 
endorsed  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee, and  I  am  proud  that  it  carries 
my  name  as  a  cosponsor.  A  conference  com- 
mittee will  soon  be  Ironing  out  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions.    This  bill  is  known  as  S.  279. 

A  further  possible  solution  may  lie  with 
another  bill  I  am  cosponsorlng — or  with  one 
of  several  alternative  measures  now  under 
consideration  and  backed  by  the  Kennedy 
administration.  This  would  establish  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  of  young  men. 
nondelinquents.  who  would  volunteer  to 
train  and  work  under  professional  conserva- 
tionists for  enrollment  periods  of  6  months 
or  more,  at  a  modest  pay  plus  subsistence. 

Most  of  us  remember  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
years.  Colorado  has  been  permanently  beau- 
tified, and  Its  natural  resources  conserved 
and  enhanced,  by  the  CCC.  Better  stlU. 
thousands  of  young  men  who  might  other- 
wise have  become  hoboes  or  criminals  were 
given  a  new  outlook,  a  new  horizon  by  being 
put  to  work  In  God's  great  outdoors  doing 
hundreds  of  tasks  which  might  never  have 
been  done.  And  I  do  not  mean  leaf  raking 
or  shovel  leaning.  I  mean  such  permanent 
and  necessary  things  as  reforestation;  the 
stabilization  of  streambanks  for  water  con- 
servation; the  Improvement  of  timber  stands; 
reseedlng  of  eroded  lands;  control  of  Insects 
and  other  pests;  development  of  small  water- 
sheds; construction  and  rehabilitation  of 
outdoor  recreation  areas.  There  is  a  great 
backlog  of  needed  work  to  be  done  now  in 
the  national  parks  and  the  national  forests. 

The  benefits  of  this  program  would  be  two- 
fold. Young  men  between  16  and  21  would 
be  offered  a  chance  to  get  off  the  streets  of 
crowded  cities  and  out  of  the  doorways  of 
tenement  buildings,  lliey  would  be  Intro- 
duced to  the  dignity  and  the  fulfillment  of 
physical  work  in  the  clear  air  and  strong 
sunshine  of  the  National  and  State  parks 
and  forests.  I  think  this  approach  can 
change  many  lives  for  the  better — and,  inci- 
dentally, help  to  protect  our  priceless  natural 
resources. 

With  the  barking  of  this  administration. 
I  think  we  have  a  good  chance  of  enacting 
such  a  program  into  law  during  the  87th 
Congress. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me 
that  Colorado  is  already  moving  ahead  with 
a  State  program  of  its  own.    The  McNichols 
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administration  has  set  up  a  new  position  of 
State  youth  services  director.  It  Is  hoped 
that  the  legislature  will  authorize  youth 
camps  for  rehabilitation  of  boys  who  have 
already  had  some  trouble  with  the  authori- 
ties. They  would  do  forestry  and  range  man- 
agement work.  Later  the  program  could  be 
expanded  to  include  those  who  have  not  yet 
fallen  into  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  Federal  Governnaent  can  and  must 
also  tackle  the  problem  of  expanded  voca- 
tional training  for  youth.  The  House  is  now 
working  on  a  bill  which  would  deal  with  the 
fact  that  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  22  make  up  one  of  the  groups  in 
which  hfu-d-core  unemployment  exists.  They 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  many 
useful  skills.  Present  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams are  not  broad  enoiigh  to  include  great 
numbers  of  young  people  who  have  left 
school.  Labor  Secretary  Arthur  Goldberg 
has  suggested  a  combined  private  and  pub- 
lic attack  on  this  training  problem.  The 
House  bill.  H.R.  8354.  would  set  up  more  on- 
the-job  training,  similar  to  the  GI  legisla- 
tion of  the  1940*8:  it  also  would  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  and  local  governments  to 
encourage  them  to  provide  worthwhile  Job 
opportunities  for  youth,  in  schools,  hospitals 
and  other  public  institutions.  This  appears 
to  be  a  realistic  effort  to  help  young  people 
pull  themselves  out  of  the  mire  of  street 
life,  out  of  the  unorganized  futility  which 
breeds  bitterness,  apathy  and  antisocial  be- 
havior of  all  sorts.  We  as  a  nation  cannot 
afford  to  waste  the  potential  talents  of  this 
group  of  unskilled  but  willing  young  people. 

These  are  only  a  few  ways  we  can  help 
combat  Juvenile  delinquency.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  look  for  new  solutions,  even  while 
we  take  action  along  the  lines  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  have  heard  it  said  that  Juvenile 
delinquency  is  costing  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  $3  or  $4  billion  a  year.  This 
probably  is  true,  but  I  think  it  may  be 
a  mistake  to  put  the  problem  entirely  in  such 
material  terms.  Even  more  important  is  the 
himian  tragedy,  the  loss  of  useful  labor,  the 
blighted  hopes  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  people,  their  parents  and  friends. 

A  child  is  a  wondrous  creature.  He  wants 
very  much  to  do  things,  go  places,  be  some- 
body— to  become  a  vital  part  of  our  common 
life  as  a  great  nation. 

Each  of  us  as  individuals,  and  all  of  tis 
as  a  people,  owe  it  to  youth  to  help  provide 
the  opportiuilties,  the  Idealism,  the  chal- 
lenges, the  wholesome  stimulation  which  our 
young  people  need.  If  we  can  harness  this 
unlimited  source  of  energy  to  useful,  hope- 
ful, constructive  purposes,  we  will  be  doing 
the  work  for  which  God  placed  us  on  earth. 


Those  Glen  Ginyon  Transmission  Lines — 
Some  Facts  and  Figures  on  a  Bitter 
Dispate 


.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1961 

Mr.  KINO  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to 
commence  construction  of  the  backbone 
power  transmission  lines  of  the  upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Morris  K.  Udall]  prepared  for  distri- 


bution a  statement  discussing  the  above 
matter.  I  feel  it  in  the  general  public 
interest  that  his  statement  be  made 
available  to  all  those  interested  in  this 
issue.  For  that  reason  I  now  insert  hi5 
statement  in  the  Record  : 


Those  Glkn  Canton  Tkansmission  Lini 
SoMx    Facts    and    Figuxzs    on    a    Brrrxx 

DiSPUTZ 

(A  special  report  by  Representative  Morris 
K.  Udall) 

Since  I  came  to  Congress  in  May,  my  oflBce 
has  been  flooded  with  more  mall  on  one 
single  Issue  than  the  combined  total  deal- 
ing with  Castro.  Berlin,  aid  to  education, 
and  foreign  aid.  Many  writers,  it  soon  be- 
came apparent,  did  not  have  complete  or 
adequate  information  about  the  Issues  or 
facts  involved  in  this  dispute.  The  matter 
has  now  been  resolved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  it  occurs  to  me  that  many 
Arizonlans  might  want  a  background  pajser 
on  the  facts  and  Issues  as  they  appeared  to 
me.  I  earnestly  hope  that  those  who  have 
criticized  my  stand  will  be  willing  to  take  a 
look  at  the  other  side  of  the  story — for  it 
has  received  little  attention  in  the  Arizona 
press. 

It  is  always  sad  to  see  a  falling  out  among 
reputable  and  Important  Arizona  industrial 
groups.  In  these  past  months  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  flerce  struggle  which  has  divided 
two  important  segments  of  the  Arizona  elec- 
trical industry.  For  many  years  Arizona 
Public  Service  Co.  (APSCO)  and  such  pub- 
lic or  concimfier-owned  utilities  as  City  of 
Mesa.  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users  Associa- 
tion, the  electrical  districts.  REA  co-ops. 
etc.,  have  worked  harmoniously  solving  the 
electrical  needs  of  a  growing  State.  Since 
early  1961.  however.  APSCO  has  been  locked 
in  deadly  combat  with  the  other  groups. 
Charges  and  countercharges  have  filled  the 
air. 

The  largest  part  of  my  mail  has  directly 
resulted  from  a  very  large,  expensive  (and 
most  effective)  public  relations  effort  by 
APSCO.  working  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette. 
Speakers  for  APSCO  have  fanned  out  from 
its  headquarters  into  every  county  court - 
Jioiise  and  to  hundreds  of  service  clubs  and 
civic  groups. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  bear  APSCO 
no  ill  will.  It  has  every  right  to  present  its 
ease  to  the  public  in  any  legitimate  fashion. 
As  far  as  I  know,  its  extensive  lobbying  and 
public  relations  programs  have  been  con- 
ducted with  propriety  and  are  above  re- 
proach. Its  representatives  have  treated  me 
with  courtesy  and  friendliness,  and  I  have 
carefully  listened  to  their  arguments.  No 
threats,  reprisals,  or  pressure  tactics  have 
been  directed  against  me. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  strong  case 
to  be  made  for  construction  of  the  lines  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  I  shall  outline 
below.  The  many  Arizonlans  who  favor  this 
approach  have  not  been  as  well  organized  or 
financed  as  APSCO,  and  they  have  had 
meager  newspaper  support.  For  these 
reasons  their  contentions  have  not  been 
widely  heard  or  understood. 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  CONTROVEXST 

The  most  Important  single  factor  in  the 
growth  and  economic  success  of  Arizona  and 
the  West  has  been  the  Federal  reclamation 
program  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  began 
in  1902  with  the  authorization  of  the  Salt 
River  Valley  project — a  model  multipurpose 
reclamation  Job.  This  was  followed  by 
Hoover,  Davis,  Parker  and  other  dams. 

These  projects — and  future  ones  like  Cen- 
tral Arizona,  Buttes  Dam,  Charleston  Dam — 
may  be  the  key  to  our  future.  All  of  them 
have  been  attacked  by  their  opponents  as 


unsound  waste  of  tax  doUan;  yet  every  proj- 
ect has  been  so  designed  and  planned  that  it 
would  be  completely  self-liquidating  over 
the  life  of  the  project. 

The  latest  chapter  In  reclamation  was  writ- 
ten in  1956  when  Congress  authorized  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project.  This  project 
calls  for  construction  of  four  large  dams: 

1.  Glen  Canyon.  Page.   Ariz. 

2.  Flaming  Gorge,  on  Green  River  In  north- 
eastern Utah. 

3.  Curecantl,  on  Ounniaon  RlTcr  In  WMt- 
ern  Colorado. 

4.  Navajo,  on  San  Juan  River  in  northwest- 
ern New  Mexico. 

In  addition  the  1956  law  authorized  more 
than  35  participating  irrigation  proJecU. 
These  will  eventually  be  constructed  in  Col- 
orado. New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

The  plan  Congress  approved  provides  a 
financing  system  which  will  return  to  the 
taxpayers — over  an  86-year  period — the  full 
cost  of  these  dams  and  pfurtlcipating  projects. 
While  the  project  Is  designed  principally  to 
promote  irrigation  and  water  control,  it  has 
important  recreation  and  other  byproducts. 
But  electricity  is  the  key.  for  most  of  the 
revenue  to  pay  out  the  cost  must  come 
from  sale  of  the  electric  energy  produced  by 
the  dams.  The  Federal  Government  will  own 
and  operate  the  dams  and  generators,  and 
will  sell  the  energy  to  (a)  publicly  owned 
and  consumer -owned  utilities,  and  (b)  to 
private  utilities.  The  public  and  consumer- 
owned  groups  are  designated  by  law  as  "pref- 
erence customers."  meaning  that  they  have 
first  right  to  buy  available  power.  Any  power 
not  claimed  by  the  preference  groups  is  sold 
to  private  utlUtles.  This  is  the  identical  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation sells  energy  from  Hoover.  Davis  and 
Parker  Dams  to  APSCO.  Tucson  Oas  Electric 
Co.  and  to  various  preference  customers.  The 
Bureau  has  never  delivered  power  to  homes 
or  businesses.  It  sells  only  to  utility  com- 
panies. 

The  preference  customers  In  Arizona  in- 
clude cities  like  Mesa.  Safford,  and  Thatcher 
which  own  their  own  electric  S3rstem',  irriga- 
tion districts  like  Roosevelt  Water  conser- 
vation District  in  Maricopa  County;  REA 
co-ops  like  Trlco.  Sulphur  Springs  Valley. 
Graham  County.  Mohave,  and  Navopache; 
and  electric  districu  such  as  the  four  which 
serve  the  farmers  of  Pinal  County. 

The  1956  act  directed  the  Biu-eau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  build  the  dams  (as  It  is  now 
doing  at  Glen  Canyon).  Install  the  necessary 
generators  (now  on  order)  and  "construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  •  •  •  powerplants, 
transmission  facilities  and  appurtenant 
works."  In  addition,  section  7  of  the  act 
provided  that  "the  hydroelectric  powerplants 
and  transmission  lines  authorized  by  the  act 
to  be  constructed,  operated,  and  maintained 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  operated  in  con- 
Junction  with  other  Federal  powerplants, 
present  and  potential,  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  practicable  amount  of  power  and 
energy  that  can  be  sold  at  firm  power  and 
energy  rates." 

The  1966  Arizona  delegation  to  Congress 
(Hayden,  Goldwater.  Rhodes,  and  Udall) 
vmanlmoiisly  supported  the  bill.  APSCO 
and  other  utilities  favored  and  urged  the 
project. 

When  Glen  Canyon  Dam  was  begun  In- 
terior Secretary  Seaton  undertook  to  plan 
and  design  a  "backbone"  transmission  net- 
work which  would  (a)  interconnect  the  new 
dams,  as  well  as  the  one  In  Green  Mountain, 
Colo.;  and  (b)  move  the  power  to  popula- 
tion centers  In  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colora- 
do. Utah,  and  Wyoming  where  It  could  be 
sold. 

In  1959  and  1960  five  large  private  utlllUes 
(Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  Pacific  Power  A 
Light  Co.,  Public  Serrloe  Co.  o*  Cblorado, 
Public    Service   Co.   of   Kew   Mexico,    Utah 
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Power  U  Light  Co.)  in  these  five  States  un- 
dertook a  campaign  to  persuade  Secretary 
Seaton  that  he  should  build  some  of  the 
Federal  lines  contemplated,  but  not  all  of 
them.  They  offered  to  build  certain  lines — 
including  two  from  Glen  Canyon  to  the  dis- 
tribution point  at  Pinnacle  Peak  north  of 
Phoenix.  They  offered  to  make  wheeling 
agreements  under  which  they  would  transmit 
the  Government's  power  over  private  utili- 
ties' lines  for  a  fee  or  wheeling  charge. 

Secretary  Seaton  studied  the  offer,  sought 
private  consultant's  advice,  and.  Just  before 
leaving  office,  rejected  the  offer.  Seaton  con- 
tended that  acceptance  would  result  In  (a) 
higher  power  cosU.  and  (b)  would  fall  to 
produce  the  revenue  necessary  for  the  whole 
project  to  pay  out.  and  build  the  participat- 
ing Irrigation  projects. 

In  early  1961  the  new  Secretary  of  Interior. 
Stewart  Udall.  was  urged  by  the  uUllty  com- 
panies to  review  this  decision.  After  a  care- 
ful review  and  another  opinion  from  private 
consultants,  he  confirmed  Seaton's  findings 
and  decision. 

BATTLS    MOVia   TO    CONC«ZSS 

The  power  companies  then  carried  their 
fight  to  the  Congress.  The  1961  public  works 
appropriation  bUl  contained  an  item  of  some 
S5  million  for  flrst-phsse  construction  of  the 
Federal  "backbone"  lines.  The  utilities  asked 
the  Congress  to  delete  this  item.  This  would 
have  left  the  Bureau  of  Badamation  without 
funds  to  build  the  Pe^ftral  system,  forcing  it 
to  negotiate  wheeling  agreements  with  the 
five  private  utilities. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  In 
early  September  1961,  after  full  consideration 
and  lengthy  hearings,  defeated  27  to  17  an 
amendment  to  remove  this  Item  from  the 
approprlaUon.  When  the  bill  came  to  the 
House  floor  on  September  12.  Representative 
Jknssm,  of  Iowa,  offered  an  amendment  to 
delete  the  S5  million  item.  After  a  thorough 
debate  the  House  voted  134  to  114  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  retain  it.  After 
passage  of  the  bill.  Representative  Jensen 
moved  to  recommit  the  entire  public  works 
appropriation  bill  to  the  committee  with  in- 
structions to  delete  the  money  for  these 
lines.  This  motion  wm  defeated  234  to  182. 
I  voted  with  the  ma>ority. 

The  APSCO  proposal  had  been  fully  de- 
bated in  the  House.  The  utilities  had  had 
their  "day  in  court"  and  had  been  defeated. 
I  felt  with  many  other  Congressmen  that 
the  motion  to  reconunlt  would  only  reopen 
a  controversial  matter  which  had  been  set- 
tled, would  probably  t^row  the  entire  matter 
Into  the  1962  session — thus  delaying  and 
threatening  the  timing  of  this  gigantic  proj- 
ect— and  would  imperil  about  $3.6  billion  of 
other  important  public  works  projects  fi- 
nanced by  the  bill. 

Among  the  project*  which  would  have 
been  delayed  were  the  Camelsback  Reservoir 
near  Sallord.  $800,000;  planning  for  the  Tuc- 
son dlveraion  channel.  $149,000;  Colwado 
levM  system  near  Yuma.  $1,590,000;  Gila 
project  In  Yuma  Irrigation  District.  $800,000; 
and  Glen  Canyon  Dam  construction,  $19,- 
895.000. 

THE    NUB    or  THE    DISPUTE 

In  the  framework  of  this  background  let 
me  now  try  to  summarize  the  basic  problem 
as  I  approached  it : 

1.  At  the  outset  I  recognized  that  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  (CRSP)  Is  an 
irrigation  and  reclamation  project.  Elec- 
tricity la  secondary.  Important  only  as  the 
source  of  revenue  to  build  the  reclamatl(Hi 
works. 

2.  U  (and  this  U  the  big  arg\iment) 
APSCO  and  Its  partners  could  build  the  par- 
ticular lines  and  wheel  power  for  the  Gov- 
ernment without  endangering  payout  of 
the  dams  and  irrigation  works,  I  would  favor 
giving  them  the  Job. 


3.  On  the  other  hand,  if  handing  these 
profitable  lines  to  APSCO  and  its  associates 
would  drain  the  project  basin  fund  of  reve- 
nue to  pay  out  and  develop  water  projects 
as  Intended  In  the  act,  the  Bureau  should 
build  the  lines. 

Since  May  I  have  spent  hundreds  of  hours 
reading  the  contentions  of  the  two  factions. 
I  have  attended  more  than  10  briefing  ses- 
sions sponsored  by  one  side  or  the  other. 
Dozens  of  Arizonlans  have  come  to  my  office 
to  present  their  views,  and  hundreds  more 
have  written.  These  expressions  have  been 
considered.  I  listened  to  every  word  of  the 
House  debate. 

Both  sides  have  impressive  fligures.  Both 
can't  be  right.    Someone  is  wrong : 

(a)  APSCO  presented  beautifully  docu- 
mented brochures  and  charts  which  analyzed 
its  proposed  construction  of  lines  and 
wheeling  charges.  Its  figures,  if  correct, 
proved  that  the  wheeling  arrangement  would 
not  result  in  increased  power  rates  for  the 
preference  customers,  and  would  permit  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  pay  out  on 
schedule. 

(b)  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
public  and  consumer-owned  utilities  present 
beautifully  documented  brochures  and 
charts  which  analyzed  the  results  under 
Federal  construction  as  against  the  wheel- 
ing arrangement.  These  figures,  if  correct, 
prove  that  the  APSCO  projxjsal  would  result 
In  either  higher  power  rates  for  consumers, 
or  deficient  payout  funds,  or  both. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee,  af- 
ter extensive  hearings  found  the  Bureau 
figures  more  persuasive.  The  committee's 
decision  was  supported  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  seenxed  the  safe  course  to 
a  substantial  majority  of  my  colleagues  from 
other  States.  If  APSCO's  proposal  had  been 
accepted — and  if  its  figures  turned  out  to  be 
wrong — Irreparable  damage  would  have  been 
done  to  a  billion -dollar  project.  Reclama- 
tion— never  a  popular  subject  with  eastern 
Congressmen — would  have  been  discredited. 
Substantial  appropriations  would  be  re- 
quired to  bail  out  an  unsound  project.  Fu- 
ture projects  for  Arizona  and  other  Western 
States  would  have  been  imperiled. 

On  the  other  hand,  everyone  has  agreed 
that  payout  would  be  guaranteed  under 
the  Federal  system.  We  have  a  large  enough 
Federal  deficit  without  gambling  on  the  re- 
turn of  this  $1   billion  investment. 

PAXTICtTLAR    AaOVMENTB    DISCITSSBD 

In  the  balance  of  this  memorandum  I  will 
briefly  discuss  under  14  headings  some  of  the 
major  arguments  dividing  the  disputing 
forces,  and  some  of  the  Important  conclu- 
sions which  I  have  reached. 

1.  APSCO's  proposal  toould  discriminate  in 
favor  of  Maricopa  County 
In  making  my  decision  on  this  issue  I 
have  sought  a  solution  which  would  dis- 
tribute impartially  within  Arizona  the  bene- 
fits of  this  Important  project.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  APSCO  proposal  would  have  given 
one  large  private  utility  In  the  Phoenix  area 
distinct  advantages  over  other  utilities  In 
other  parts  of  the  State.  These  advantages 
would  hAve  Included  the  privilege  of  Inte- 
grating Government  power  into  the  APSCO 
system  and  borrowing  it  in  times  of  great- 
est need.  This  could  result  in  reducing 
APSCO's  construction  costs  for  generation 
facilities — all  to  the  advantage  of  APSCO 
stockholders  and  its  electric  customers. 
Southern  Arizona  and  the  Second  Congres- 
sional IMstrict  should  not  suffer  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Phoenix.  The  Arizona  Power  Au- 
thority, as  our  State's  Independent  broker 
in  delivering  Colorado  River  power,  has  made 
a  proud  record  working  in  cooperation  with 
both  private  and  public  pwwer  interests.  If 
the  Glen  Canyon  energy  were  controlled  not 


by  the  Arizona  Power  Authority  but  by 
APSCO,  the  result,  in  my  Judgment,  would 
have  been  a  tremendous  disadvantage  to  the 
electric  consumers  In  Pima,  Cochise,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Pinal  Counties  who  now  receive 
through  the  APA  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  Hoover -Parker -Ete  vis  energy.  I  was 
most  anxlotis  that  my  congressional  district 
not  be  discriminated  against  in  the  distri- 
bution of  this  F>ower  or  the  benefits  and  I 
became  convinced  that  APSCO's  proposal 
might  well  have  this  result. 

2.  Constrxiction   of  the  Federal  "bacfcbone" 
transmission  system  is  the  traditional,  ac- 
cepted pattern  of  reclamation   projects 
Historically,    the    Bureau    of    Reclamation 

has  alwairs  constructed  its  own  transmission 
lines  connecting  large  dams  in  an  area  with 
each  other  and  with  the  population  centers 
where  the  power  is  delivered.  The  Govern- 
ment has  never  gone  into  the  business  of 
selling  power  to  consunaers.  It  has  never 
constructed  steamplants  but  develops  power 
from  water  sources  only.  It  builds  only  the 
backbone  or  skeleton  transmission  sys- 
tems. The  fiesh  and  muscle  lines  are  filled 
in  by  private  and  public  utility  companies. 
This  pattern  has  been  followed  with  power 
generated  at  Parker.  Hoover.  DavLs.  and  other 
dams  In  our  area.  This  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion power  has  been  sold  to  APSCO.  Tucson 
Gas,  Electric  Light  &.  Power  Co.,  and  other 
Arizona  utilities.  The  lines  from  the  dams 
to  population  centers  were  designed  and 
built  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  but  the 
United  States  is  repaid  In  full  with  interest 
from  power  revenues  over  a  period  of  years. 

3.  APSCO  proposal  toould  not  save  taxpayers 

money 
It  has  been  broadly  claimed  that  APSCO. 
by  building  the  lines,  would  save  U.S.  tax- 
payers some  $176  mllUon.  ThU  U  true  only 
from  a  short-range  standpoint.  The  money 
to  build  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
dams  and  lines  will  be  fully  repaid  with  in- 
terest to  the  taxpayers  In  the  same  fashion 
as  other  reclamation  projects.  In  addition, 
these  projecta  will  generate  new  business 
and  new  wealth  which  will  create,  as  the 
Salt  River  project  created,  large  new  tax 
sources.  More  Importantly,  however,  we 
should  note  this:  the  utilities  do  not  offer 
to  build  the  lines  and  transfer  the  elec- 
tricity free  of  charge  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  asking  the  Government 
to  pay  them  every  year  for  the  life  of  the 
project  a  wheeling  charge.  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee  staff  estimates 
that  the  Federal  Goveriunent  would  pay 
APSCO  and  its  partners  over  the  life  of  the 
project  $575  million  in  wheeling  charges. 
These  moneys  would  have  to  be  appropriated 
every  year  and  paid  by  the  taxpayers  to 
these  utilities.  Thus  the  U.S.  taxpayer  ends 
up  with  a  drawer  full  of  rent  receipts  rather 
than  a  revenue-producing  asset  owned  by 
the  Goverrunent.  True  the  UB.  taxpayers 
might  make  an  Immediate  saving  of  $175 
million  by  letting  APSCO  and  the  other 
companies  build  the  lines,  but  will  pay  the 
private  utillUes  $757  million  for  wheeling 
services.  This  does  not  seem  like  any  bar- 
gain for  taxpayers,  and  explains  why  the 
private  utilities  can  speak  so  generously 
about  the  taxes  they  will  pay. 

4.  The  APSCO  proposal  would  give  it  control 

of  a  SI  billion  taxpayer  investment 
The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  will 
have  an  Investment  of  $1  billion  In  the  dams 
and  works  making  up  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project.  APSCO  and  its  partners 
proposed  to  spend  about  $100  million  build- 
ing the  key  transmission  lines.  Yet  these 
lines  would  effectively  control  the  whole 
system.  The  unfairness  of  this  argument 
was  noted  In  a  recent  Herblock  cartoon  in 
the  Washington  Poet  where  the  private  utill- 
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ties  were  shown  telling  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
"We  generoualy  let  you  pay  for  the  cow — 
all  we  ask  1b  that  you  let  ub  take  the  cream." 

5.  APSCO  tcould  have  the  Government  build 
isolated  unprofitable  traTumiaaion  lines 

One  single  Important  fact  has  been  almost 
entirely  overlooked  In  all  of  the  controversy. 
APSCO  and  Its  partners  have  never  said  to 
the  Oovemment.  "Let  us  build  all  of  the 
lines  you  will  need  for  this  system."  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  always  urged  that 
Uncle  Sam  must  and  should  build  many 
of  the  transmission  lines  required  to  prop- 
erly Interconnect  the  system.  Many  of  these 
lines  are  under  construction  now.  APSCO 
asks  to  build  only  the  profitable  key  lines 
which  are  vital  to  control  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem. For  example.  APSCO  still  tu-ges  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  taxpayers'  money  to 
build  a  line  from  Glen  Canyon  to  Pour 
Comers.  This  line  runs  across  the  most 
desolate  parts  of  Artzoaa.  where  electrical 
consumers  are  as  scarce  as  parking  meters. 
On  the  other  hand.  APSCO  demanded  the 
right  to  build  the  Olen  Canyon-Phoenix 
line  because  it  is  the  single  most  profitable 
part  in  the  system.  If  it  is  right  for  APSCO 
to  build  one  line,  it  ought  to  be  willing  to 
build  the  other. 

6.  APSCO's   proposal   would   endanger   par- 

ticipating projects 

As  noted  above,  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project  was  primarily  intended  and  de- 
signed to  finance  reclamation  and  Irrigation 
works  in  the  Upper  Colorado  Basin  States. 
The  officials  of  these  States  strongly  objected 
to  the  APSCO  proposal  on  the  grounds  that 
their  participating  projects  could  not  be  fi- 
nanced. It  was  estimated  in  the  House  de- 
bate that  the  basin  fund  which  pays  fOT 
the  participating  projects  would  be  i373  mil- 
lion short  if  the  wheeling  arrangements 
were  to  be  made.  The  Water  Conservation 
Board  of  the  State  of  Colorado  (the  official 
agency  of  that  State  In  matters  pertaining 
to  reclamation  development)  made  an  in- 
tensive study  and  took  a  strong  stand  for 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  construction  of  the 
lines.  Gov.  Steve  McNlchols,  of  Colorado, 
urged  Governor  Fannin  and  every  member 
of  Arizona's  delegation  to  oppose  the  APSCO 
proposal.  Chairman  Watnk  Aspinall,  of 
Colorado,  of  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
a  man  with  more  knowledge  of  reclamation 
than  any  other  Member  of  the  House,  said 
in  the  course  of  the  House  debate  that  be 
had  been  confused  by  the  conflicting  claims 
and  had  undertaken  to  obtain  the  advice 
of  an  independent  engineering  consultant: 

"On  the  basis  of  his  study,  the  dollar 
amounts  which  would  be  received  as  net 
revenues  in  the  basic  fund  and  available 
for  development  of  participating  proj- 
ects •  •  •  would  be  about  $117  million  more 
under  an  all-Federal  system  than  under  the 
private  utilities  proposal,  and  the  financial 
advantage  of  the  all-Federal  system  after  the 
year  2049  would  be  about  $4.8  million  per 
year.  Again  I  point  out  that  this  is  based 
upon  using  the  utilities'  figures.  The  Bu- 
reau's study  comparing  the  utilities'  pro- 
posal with  the  so-called  modified  system, 
shows  a  difference  In  favor  of  an  all-Federal 
system  of  $275  million  over  the  same  period." 

7.  APSCO  proposal  might  result  in  higher 
power  rates  for  thousands  of  Arizona  city 
consumers,  farmers,  and  RE  A  users 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  I  had  in  mak- 
ing a  decision  was  the  completely  contradic- 
tory claims  made  by  the  two  sides.  APSCO 
strongly  claimed  that  its  wheeling  proposal 
would  not  result  in  higher  rates  for  cus- 
tomers of  the  municipally  owned  systems,  of 
Salt  River  project,  of  the  R£A  co-ops,  and 
of  the  electrical  districts.  On  the  other 
hand  the  organized  consumer  groups  directly 
affected    expressed   deep    concern    over    this 


prospect  and  had  figures  tending  to  support 
their  views.  I  have  had  hundreds  of  letters 
from  consumers  in  Mesa.  In  Pinal  County, 
and  elsewhere  expressing  these  fears.  For 
example,  Paul  Pearce,  mayor  of  Eloy,  said  in 
a  telegram:  "As  a  farmer  In  Eloy  area  firmly 
believe  Federal  construction  of  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  transmission  system  Is  only  method  to 
retain  present  cheap  power  rates  for  irriga- 
tion pumping.  Suggest  and  urge  your  lead- 
ership in  coming  days." 

8.  This  is   not   a   private   enterprise   versus 

socialism  issue 

APSCO  and  the  other  private  utlliUes  have 
raised  the  cry.  "Let  free  enterprise  do  the 
Job."  and  all  of  us  can  support  this  slogan 
as  a  general  proposition.  However,  this  is 
an  emotional  argiunent  which  bears  little 
weight  because  APSCO  is  not  engaged  in  free 
enterprise  as  we  ordinarily  understand  It. 
It  is  a  regulated  monopoly  with  no  competi- 
tors, with  a  giiaranteed  rate  of  return  to  Its 
stockholders.  Its  Investments  are  subsi- 
dized in  part  by  quick  tax  writeoffs.  APSCO 
and  iu  partners  did  not  ask  to  biiild  the 
dams;  indeed  they  urged  the  United  States 
to  build  them  in  order  to  promote  the  econ- 
omy of  these  Western  States.  They  did  not 
cry  "socialism"  or  "Government  handout" 
when  the  Government  buUt  Olen  Canyon 
I>am,  nor  when  It  undertook  to  purchase 
and  Install  the  huge  generators  there. 
Socialism  became  the  Issue  only  when  the 
Government  undertook  to  build  all  of  the 
transmission  lines  needed  to  sell  the  elec- 
tricity to  pay  for  the  dams.  The  Colorado 
River  storage  project  is  a  related.  Intercon- 
nected series  of  dams,  generators,  lines,  and 
irrigation  works.  It  seems  hardly  logical  to 
split  off  one  small,  profitable  part  of  an  inte- 
grated whole  and  give  It  to  a  regulated 
monopoly  in  the  name  of  free  enterprise. 

9.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  an  excellent 
record.  It  does  not  seek  to  dominate  pri- 
vate enterprise 

We  hear  many  criticisms  of  our  Federal 
Government  and  of  "bureaucrats,"  yet  AH- 
zonlans  have  nearly  always  placed  the  Biireau 
of  Reclamation  above  criticism.  It  has  an 
international  reputation  for  building  such 
dams  as  Hoover,  Bonneville,  Grand  Coulee, 
et  cetera,  and  its  hard-working  personnel 
have  constructed  more  dams  and  transmis- 
sion lines  tlian  any  cvganizatlon  In  the 
world.  Interior  Secretary  FnA  Beaton  and 
President  ESaenhower  thoroughly  considered 
the  argizments  of  APSCO  and  rejected  their 
proposal.  Certainly  Mr.  Seaton,  a  prominent 
Republican  Nebraska  businessman,  has  a  be- 
lief in  free  enterprise  and  an  opposition  to 
socialism  which  are  beyond  question.  His 
decision  was  made  on  a  nonpartisan  basis 
and  it  was  reaffirmed  when  the  present 
Democratic  administration  and  the  present 
Interior  Secretary  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sions. 

10.  The    Federal    "backtMne"    system    is    no 
threat  to  APSCO  and  the  private  utUities 
APSCO  and  its  partners  have  made  extreme 

charges  in  the  heat  of  battle,  going  so  far 
as  to  contend  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion is  trying  to  dominate  the  electrical  in- 
dustry throughout  the  United  States.  I 
would  fight  such  an  effort  if  it  were  ever 
made,  but  the  argument  Ignores  the  facts: 
when  all  the  danu  In  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  are  fully  operating,  they  will 
generate  about  1  million  kilowatts.  APSCO 
In  a  booklet  filed  with  my  office  estimates 
that  the  five  private  utilities  Involved  In  this 
controversy  will  generate  and  sell  in  1980 
a  total  power  load  of  20  million  kilowatts,  or 
about  20  times  the  capacity  of  these  dams. 
I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  can  seri- 
ously claim  that  the  power  production  of 
these  dams  could  be  any  threat  to  private 
enterprise.     The  tail  will  not  wag  the  dog. 


In  the  United  States  more  than  80  percent 
of  all  electrical  customers  are  served  by  pri- 
vate power,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  now  has  harmonious 
Interconnection  arrangements  with  APSCO 
in  other  Arizona  areas.  Even  under  the  all- 
Federal  system,  there  will  be  particular 
phases  where  wheeling  arrangements  will  be 
made  with  prtvato  utilities  In  the  Upper 
Colorado  Basin. 

11.  What  about  t}ie  $750,000  in  taxes  APSCO 
would  pay  ArixonaT 

APSCO  has  aroused  many  leaders  in  north- 
ern Arizona  by  holding  out  the  bait  of  an 
estimated  $750,000  In  taxes  which  It  claims 
It  would  pay  if  it  constructed  the  proposed 
lines.  The  estimate  Is  highly  exaggerated, 
according  to  independent  sources,  and  is 
nothing  more  than  a  guess.  Even  Repre- 
sentauve  Rhodes,  who  has  supported  the 
position  of  the  private  utilities  in  this  con- 
troversy, could  not  accept  APSCO's  claim 
that  it  wiU  pay  $750,000  In  taxes  to  Arizona. 
He  placed  the  figure,  Ln  a  report  to  hu  con- 
stituents, at  "somewhere  between  $350,000 
and  $450,000  annually."  In  any  event,  this 
money  was  not  offered  as  a  charitable  con- 
tribution from  the  generosity  of  APSOO. 
This  tax  money  would  have  come  from  util- 
ity charges  paid  by  consumers  located 
principally  In  Phoenix  and  southern  Ari- 
zona. These  proposed  lines  would  not  have 
been  located  in  Maricopa,  Pima,  or  any  of 
the  large  population  centers.  For  the  most 
part,  they  would  have  traversed  remote, 
mountainous  areas  where  there  are  no 
cities,  or  crowded  school  districts  with  high 
tax  rates.  mosUy  on  Federal  lands.  Taking 
average  taxes  for  the  Phoenix  area  and  apply- 
ing them  to  improvements  in  remote  areas  is 
absurd. 

Furthermore.  APSCO  is  already  building 
two  new  generating  plants  at  Four  Comers 
and  Joseph  City,  and  Is  already  underway 
with  definite  plans  for  a  large  transmission 
line  from  Four  Comers  to  Phoenix.  These 
lines  will  pay  taxes,  even  though  they  don't 
carry  Federal  power. 

12.  The  House  vote  was  decisive  and 
bipartisan 

The  decision  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives against  the  APSCO  proposal 
decisive  and  bipartisan.  Five  States 
directly  concerned:  Arizona,  Mew  Mexico, 
Colorado.  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  These  SUtes 
have  11  Congressmen.  Ten  of  the  eleven 
voted  for  the  Federal  transmission  system: 
Republicans  Haxsison.  of  Wyoming.  Chznu- 
wxTH  and  Domimick,  of  Colorado,  and  Demo- 
crats AariMAU.  and  Rockbs.  of  Colorado. 
MoxKis  and  Montota.  of  New  Mexico.  Kjnc 
and  PxTKBSoM,  of  Utah,  and  Uhall,  of  Ari- 
zona. It  is  probable  that  Colorado  Basin 
Senators  will  vote  likewise  with  the  excep- 
tions of  Senator  Oolowatzs  and  Senator 
Bkmnktt.  Republicans  of  Arizona  and  Utah. 

In  the  House  these  Republicans,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  named  atxtve,  voted  to  reject 
the  APSCO  plan:  AifonsKN.  of  MinnesoU: 
Coaarrr.  of  Pennsylvania:  CuitNiwcHAM. 
Martin,  and  Weavkh,  of  Nebraska:  Ells- 
worth, McVsT,  and  Shriver,  of  Kansas; 
Horan,  Mat,  and  ToixsraoN,  of  Waahlngton; 
MxRROw,  of  New  Hampshire;  Mosher,  of 
Ohio;  O'KoNSKi,  of  Wisconsin;  Rxxcz,  of 
Tennessee,  Rxinx,  of  South  Dakota;  Staf- 
TOu>,  of  VernK)nt. 

13.  Many  prominent,  intellioent  Arizonians 
oppose  APSCO  plan 

From  some  of  the  newspaper  publicity,  one 
might  conclude  that  APSCO's  proposal  was 
opposed  only  by  a  few  bureaucrats  and  mis- 
guided liberals.     This  Is  not  the  case. 

My  office  has  received  hundreds  of  com- 
munications from  prominent,  intelligent  and 
sincere  business,  farm,  and  civic  leaders  who 
favor  Bureau  of  Reclamation  construction. 
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Here  is  a  sample  of  their  comments  and  a 
cross  section  of  the  prominent  leaders  who 
support  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  posi- 
tion: 1 1 

Mayor  E.  J.  Brown, 'lleta.  commenting  on 
appropriation  committee  action  Including 
funds  for  the  Federal  grid:  "We  are  sure 
that  the  committee  has  made  the  move  after 
full  consideration  of  all  the  factors  involved 
We  commend  the  cotnmltteemen  for  their 
action." 

William  T.  Elliott,  chairman.  Electrical 
District  No.  4,  Pinal  County:  "The  directors 
of  Electrical  District  No.  4  individually  and 
collectively  urge  your  support  for  Federal 
construction.  We  beJleve  this  is  the  only 
salvation  for  our  members." 

Dewey  Farr,  Navopaahe  Electric  Co-Opera- 
tlve.  Inc.,  Lakeside:  "Relative  to  the  trans- 
mission lines  connecting  the  various  Bureau 
hydroelectric  generating  plans,  I  think  that 
those  already  constructed  should  remain  the 
property  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  con- 
tinue to  construct  those  facilities,  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  power  from  generat- 
ing plants  to  the  points  of  distribution." 

Paul  H.  Jones,  prominent  insurance  execu- 
tive, Tucson:  "I  believe  that  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  reverse  the  thinking  of  the  cur- 
rent and  past  adnxialstratlons  by  turning 
this  over  to  the  private  {rawer  companies. 
I  am  a  great  believer  in  private  enterprise, 
but  I  question  the  advisability  of  using  large 
amounts  of  Government  funds  to  build  a 
project  and  then  turn  it  over  to  private 
Industr)'.  particularly  one  who  has  not  al- 
ways worked  completely  in  the  public  in- 
terert." 

Among  others  who  litave  written  to  support 
the  Bureau  plan  are  Mayor  Don  Hummel  of 
Tucson;  Mayor  C.  W.  Klrtland  of  Safford: 
H.  S.  Hansen  of  Ooolidge;  A.  O.  Bicknell. 
Tucson,  president  of  Grand  Canyon  State 
Electric  Cooperative.  Inc.:  Arthur  J.  Faul. 
chairman  of  Electrical  EHstrict  No.  2.  Pinal 
County;  Edward  J  Farrell,  chairman.  Elec- 
trical District  No.  3,  Pinal  County;  and  Ed- 
ward Pretaer,  chairman.  Electric  District  No. 
5,  Pinal  Oounty.  i 

14.  Leading  national  mwtpapera  favored  the 
"backbone"  system 

Many  of  the  Nation's  leading  newspapers. 
far  removed  from  the  West  and  local  pres- 
sures, supported  the  Federal  transmission 
system. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  said  In  an 
editorial:  "The  controversy  over  the  upper 
Colorado  project  is,  as  we  see  it.  not  an  ideo- 
logical one  of  public  versus  private  power. 
The  question  is  how  to  develop  most  fully 
the  power  resources  in  which  public  funds 
are  invested  for  public  purposes.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  able  to  invest  nine-tenths 
of  the  total  cost  to  build  the  productive 
plant.  It  Is  certainly  able,  and  has  the  obliga- 
tion, to  Invest  the  rcnnatnlng  one-tenth  for 
transmission  lines  to  make  sxire  that  the 
product  best  serves  the  brocut  national  pur- 
pose of  resource  development  for  which  it 
was  created." 

The  Washington  Poet  declared:  "There  is 
no  objection  to  private  companies  tying  In 
marketing  lines  for  coiuumers  in  the  area. 
But  should  private  companies  be  allowed  to 
cream  off  the  chief  advantage  of  a  public 
Investment  by  acquiring  control  of  the  basic 
power  grid?  The  plan  approved  by  Congress 
In  1956  certainly  did  tK)t  provide  for  such  an 
arrangement;  instead  It  followed  the  existing 
pattern  of  Federal  construction." 

Similar  conunents  were  made  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

The  Mesa  Tribune,  an  independent  dally 
In  our  own  State,  said:  "Official  actions  ot 
the  (Mesa)  council  and  of  the  (Salt  River) 
project's  governing  board  support  public 
ownership  of  the  lines.  •   •   •  The  power  at 


Olen  Canyon  will  be  produced  by  publicly 
owned  utilities.  Should  they  be  allowed  to 
establUh  a  toligate  for  delivery  of  that 
power?  Federal  ownership  of  the  power 
lines  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  whole 
Nation  as  well  as  this  area,  when  the  long 
range  Is  considered." 

Later,  the  Mesa  Tribune  added: 
"Mayw  Brown  •  •  •  took  Issue  with 
statements  of  leaders  In  several  northern 
areas  of  the  State  regarding  the  possible  tax 
losses  tlxat  political  subdivisions  In  that  sec- 
tion may  incur  because  of  Federal  ownership 
of  the  lines.  He  pointed  out  that  the  lines 
will  be  built  across  nontaxable,  publicly 
owned  lands  for  the  most  part  and  he  also 
questioned  the  $750,000  figure  that  has  been 
widely  quoted  as  the  amount  of  taxes  that 
would  result  from  the  lines  being  under 
private  ownership." 

CONCLUSION 

I  hope  that  those  who  have  read  this 
memorandum  will  better  understand  the 
complex  factors  which  led  me  to  vote  as  I 
did.  Now  that  It  is  settled,  let  all  Arizonlans. 
including  APSCO  and  the  consumer -owned 
utilities,  resolve  their  differences  and  tinlte 
In  support  of  reclamation  measures  which 
win  promote  a  successful  future  for  our 
State. 


GoaU  of  the  New  Frontier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  All  VES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1961 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
session  of  Congress  has  been  one  of  the 
most  hard-working  and  productive  ses- 
sions during  my  20  years  of  service  in 
the  House.  Under  President  Kennedy's 
vigorous  leadership,  we  have  already 
made  significant  progress  toward  the 
goals  of  the  New  Frontier,  as  outlined 
In  our  1960  Democratic  platform. 

In  his  nomination  acceptance  speech 
in  Los  Angeles  on  July  15,  1960.  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy  outlined  the  scope  of 
the  New  Frontier : 

It  Is  time  for  a  new  generation  of  leader- 
ship— new  men  to  cope  with  new  problems 
and  new  opportunities. 

All  over  the  world,  particularly  In  the 
newer  nations,  young  men  are  coming  to 
power — men  who  are  not  bound  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  past — men  who  are  not  blinded 
by  the  old  fears  and  hates  and  rivalries — 
young  men  who  can  cast  off  the  old  slogans 
and  delusions  of  suspicions. 

For  I  stand  tonight  facing  west  on  what 
was  once  the  last  frontier.  From  the  lands 
that  stretch  3,000  miles  behind  me,  the  pio- 
neers of  old  gave  up  their  safety,  their  com- 
fort, and  sometimes  their  lives  to  build  a 
new  world  here  in  the  West.  They  were  not 
the  captives  of  their  own  doubts,  the  prison- 
ers of  their  own  price  tags.  Their  motto 
was  not  "every  man  for  himself" — but  "all 
for  the  common  cause."  They  were  de- 
termined to  make  that  new  world  strong 
and  free,  to  overcome  Its  hazards  and  Its 
hardships,  to  conquer  the  enemies  that 
threatened   from   without   and   within. 

Are  we  up  to  the  task — are  we  equal  to 
the  challenge?  Are  we  willing  to  match  the 
Russian  sacrifice  of  the  present  tot  the  fu- 
ture— or  must  we  sacrifice  our  future  In 
order  to  enjoy  the  present? 


That  Is  the  question  of  the  New  Frontier, 
That  Is  the  choice  our  Nation  must  make — 
a  choice  that  lies  not  merely  between  two 
men  and  two  parties,  but  between  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  private  comfort — between 
national  greatness  and  national  decline — be- 
tween the  fresh  air  of  progress  and  the  stale, 
dank  atmosphere  of  normalcy — between  de- 
termined dedication  and  creeping  mediocrity. 

All  mankind  waits  upon  our  decision.  A 
whole  world  looks  to  see  what  we  will  do. 
We  cannot  fail  their  trust,  we  cannot  fail  to 
try 

HISTORIC  DEMOCRATIC  TRADITION 

Mr.  SF>eaker.  on  four  separate  occa- 
sions Democratic  leaders  in  this  century 
have  arisen  in  times  of  national  peril 
to  guide  our  Ship  of  State  through  trou- 
bled waters.  Each,  in  his  own  way.  has 
rallied  the  American  people  to  greatness 
from  the  depths  of  despair  by  devising  a 
dramatic  program  to  deal  with  the  grave 
problems  of  his  time. 

In  1912  Woodrow  Wilson  proclaimed 
the  New  Freedom  and  the  Democratic 
Congress  subsequently  enacted  far- 
reaching  economic  and  social  reform 
measures. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his  New 
Deal  programs  of  the  depression-ridden 
1930's  saved  the  Nation  from  econom- 
ic self-destruction.  Democratic  Con- 
gresses enacted  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Uie  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act,  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act,  the  National 
Housing  Act,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  and  many  other  important  meas- 
ures which  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Harry  S.  Truman's  Fair  Deal  programs 
of  the  post- World  War  11  years  brought 
forth  the  Marshall  plan,  point  4,  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage,  liberalizing  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  an  up- 
dating of  other  reform  measures  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration. 

President  Kennedy's  New  Frontier  pro- 
gram continues  in  this  long -established 
Democratic  tradition.  Never  before  in 
our  history  have  we  faced  such  tremen- 
dous challenges  in  the  world.  As  he  ex- 
pressed it  in  his  inauguration  address: 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a 
few  generations  have  been  granted  the  role 
of  defending  freedom  in  its  hour  of  maxi- 
mum danger.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this 
responsibility — I  welcome  It.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  of  us  would  exchange  places 
with  any  other  people  or  any  other  gen- 
eration. The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devo- 
tion which  we  bring  to  this  endeavor  will 
light  our  country  and  all  who  serve  It — 
and  the  glow  from  that  fire  can  truly  light 
the  world. 

And  so,  my  fellow  Americans:  Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  lor  you — ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country. 

During  the  past  9  months,  we  in  the 
Democratic  87th  Congress  have  taken 
the  first  steps  forward  toward  the  New 
Frontier.  Some  objectives  have  already 
been  reached.  Others  will  be  reached 
next  year  in  the  second  session.  The 
record  of  accomplishment  thus  far  is 
truly  ren:iarkable : 

NATIONAL  DXrZNSX  AND   FOREICN   POUCT 

We  have  strengthened  our  national 
defense  to  meet  the  renewed  aggressive 
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challenges  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Berlin 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  la- 
bored tirelessly  to  rebuild  our  military 
strength  and  to  restore  our  prestige 
abroad. 

Congress  has  responded  by  providing 
new  programs  to  aid  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America  and  to  establish  a  more  effi- 
cient, long-range,  comprehensive  type 
of  mutual  security  program  to  strength- 
en our  allies,  newly  emerging  nations, 
and  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world. 

We  have  established  the  Peace  Corps, 
a  dramatic  new  program  to  which  our 
yoimg  people  have  rallied. 

We  have  resumed  imdergroimd  nu- 
clear testing,  after  making  every  p)os- 
sible  effort  to  reach  a  workable  test  ban 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  in  Geneva 
that  would  extend  the  moratorium,  while 
adequately  safeguarding  our  national 
security. 

We  have  moved  steadily  ahead  on  our 
space  exploration  program. 

We  have  taken  the  first  steps  toward 
establishing  a  realistic  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  making  new  progress  in  our 
efforts  to  achieve  some  type  of  intema- 
tiontil  arms  control  with  foolproof  in- 
spection sjrstems  to  save  our  civilization 
from  the  horrors  of  nuclear  war. 

SICNO-ICANT     DOMESTIC     PKOORAMS     ENACTED 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  domestic  front 
Congress  has  enacted  a  series  of  major 
legislative  proposals  recommended  by 
President  Kennedy  to  stimulate  our  lag- 
ging economy,  to  promote  sound  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  of  our 
human  and  natural  resources,  to  allevi- 
ate the  hardships  of  unemployment,  and 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

The  Democratic  87th  Congress  has  lib- 
eralized the  Social  Security  Act,  provid- 
ing $780  million  in  new  or  increased  ben- 
efits during  the  first  12  months  to  an 
estimated  4,400,000  persons. 

We  raised  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25 
an  hour  and  extended  coverage  to 
3,600,000  new  workers  in  interstate  re- 
tail establishments — the  first  new  cover- 
age since  the  Fair  Labor  Standaids  Act 
was  enacted  in  1938. 

We  enacted  a  new  Housing  Act,  the 
most  comprehensive  program  in  12  years, 
providing  Federal  loans  and  grants  for 
urban  renewal,  college  housing,  farm 
housing,  public  housing,  elderly  hous- 
ing, "open  space"  development,  and  a 
new  program  for  moderate -income  fami- 
lies. 

We  have  enacted  area  redevelopment 
legislation — twice  vetoed  during  the  pre- 
vious administration — to  assist  chron- 
ically depressed  urban  and  rural  areas 
to  bring  in  new  industry,  retrain  unem- 
ployed workers  to  new  skills,  and  to  re- 
build their  local  economies. 

We  enacted  farm  legislation  that  has 
reversed  the  trend  toward  the  accumula- 
tion of  bigger  and  bigger  surpluses  in 
feed  graiivs  and  wheat  by  encouraging 
acreage  reduction,  thereby  raising  farm 
income,  stabilizing  consumer  prices,  and 
resxiltlng  In  huge  savings  in  storage 
costs. 


The  food-for-peace  program  has  been 
exf>anded.  as  iirged  by  President  Ken- 
nedy during  the  campaign,  to  make 
possible  the  greater  use  of  our  farm 
surpluses  to  help  feed  many  more  under- 
nourished peoples  throughout  the  world. 

We  extended  temporary  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  for  another  13 
weeks  to  aid  unemployed  workers  and 
their  families  who  had  exhausted  their 
benefits.  We  enacted  a  law  to  help  States 
care  for  dependent  children  of  the  needy 
unemployed. 

We  enacted  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
growing  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

We  enacted  important  measures  to 
curb  interstate  ciime  and  airlines  hi- 
jacking. 

We  extended  the  VA  guaranteed  and 
direct  home  loan  programs  for  veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  Korea. 

The  Democratic  87th  Congress  enacted 
legislation  to  keep  the  interstate  highway 
system  on  schedule  for  its  1972  target 
completion  date. 

We  stepped  up  the  saline  water  con- 
version program,  established  the  first  na- 
tional park  since  1947 — the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore,  and  provided  funds  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  build 
transmission  lines  to  connect  power-gen- 
erating facilities  in  the  upper  Colorado 
River  storage  project. 

We  created  73  long -needed  new  judge- 
ships to  help  expedite  the  huge  backlog 
of  cases  now  before  Federal  courts. 

We  extended  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Comniission  for  2  years.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  also  issued  Executive  Or- 
der No.  10925  on  March  6,  1961.  to  estab- 
lish the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity,  "to  promote 
and  ii\sure  equal  opportunity  for  all  qual- 
ified persons  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  employed 
or  seeking  employment  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  on  Government  con- 
tracts." 

We  have  established  a  conununity 
health  facilities  program  to  broaden  local 
public  health  services  and  to  construct 
needed  nursing  homes. 

We  extended  the  Federal  impact  school 
programs  under  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

We  expanded  the  Federal  aid  airport 
program. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  President's 
plan  to  provide  comprehensive  medical 
care  to  retired  persons  under  the  social 
security  system.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
measure  will  be  enacted  into  law  in  the 
next  session. 

Many  other  important  proposals  such 
as  the  wilderness  bill,  the  manpower 
training  bill,  the  higher  education  bill, 
and  the  youth  employment  opportunity 
bill  were  partially  acted  upon  this  year 
and  await  final  approval  next  year. 

RULES    COMMrTTEE    ETn.AKGEMEIfT 

In  discussing  the  record  of  this  session 
we  must  certainly  recognize  the  impor- 
tance which  the  procedural  fight  over  the 
power  of  the  House  Rules  Committee  has 
had  on  the  output  of  good  legislation 
this  year.  For  many  years  a  handful  of 
Members  on  the  Riiles  Committee  pre- 
vented the  majority  of  the  House  from 
working  its  will  on  major  legislation  such 
as  housing,  aid  to  depressed  areas,  mini- 


mum wage  legislation,  and  other  impor- 
tant measures. 

This  January,  a  determined  fight  led 
by  our  beloved  Speaker,  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  Rules  Committee  bottle- 
neck. An  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
committee  has  made  it  responsive  to 
majority  leadership  and  has  made  pos- 
sible the  consideration  and  eventual  en- 
actment of  many  Important  parts  of 
President  Kennedy's  legislative  pro- 
gram which  had  been  killed  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  past. 

ANTIKECCS&ION    ACTIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  administrative  action. 
President  Kennedy  acted  swiftly  to  assist 
the  millions  of  Americans  suffering  from 
the  recession  last  winter.  As  his  first  of- 
ficial act  after  taking  office,  he  ordered 
a  step-up  in  the  distribution  of  surplus 
food  to  needy  Americans.  The  food 
stamp  plan  has  been  put  into  effect  in 
the  most  distressed  parts  of  the  Nation. 
The  school  lunch  and  school  milk  pro- 
grams were  meanwhile  expanded  by 
Congress. 

The  President  also  ordered  a  series  of 
actions  to  help  reverse  the  downward 
economic  trend  brought  on  by  short- 
sighted fiscal  policies  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. He  advanced  the  VA  in- 
surance dividend  payments.  He 
stepped  up  income  tax  refunds.  He 
lowered  the  interest  rate  on  FHA-in- 
sured  loans  to  stimulate  the  homebuild- 
ing  industry.  He  ordered  a  step-up  in 
US.  Employment  Service  operations. 
Small  Business  Administration  loan  ac- 
tivity has  been  sharply  increased.  Effec- 
tive action  has  been  taken  to  halt  the 
outflow  of  gold,  thereby  stabilizing  our 
balance-of -payments  position. 

KBCOKO   or   ACHIKTEMCKT 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  concluded  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  and 
still  have  another  year  to  go.  Usually, 
the  first  session  of  any  Congress — F>ar- 
ticularly  in  a  new  administration — is  less 
productive  than  the  second  because  of 
the  many  bills  which  must  first  be  con- 
sidered in  committees  and  the  time  it 
takes  before  they  can  reach  the  House 
floor  for  debate  and  vote. 

This  first  session,  however,  has  moved 
at  a  rapid  pace.  We  have  already  en- 
acted into  law  about  three-fourths  of 
President  Kennedy's  major  legislative 
recommendations.  Of  course.  Congress 
in  Its  wisdom  has  exercised  Its  judgment 
as  to  details.  Certain  modifications  have 
been  made  on  the  original  proposals. 
Certainly,  no  one  can  say  that  this  has 
been  a  rubber  stamp  Congress. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  significant 
record  of  achievement  which  we  have 
made.  Congress  has  responded  to  the 
energetic  leadership  which  President 
Kennedy  has  provided  and  has  faced  up 
to  the  great  challenges  of  the  1960's.  We 
are  moving  ahead  at  a  steady  pace  to 
meet  these  challenges  and  goals  of  the 
New  Frontier,  both  national  and  inter- 
national. 

The  Democratic  87th  Congress,  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  our  courageous 
Democratic  President,  will  continue  to 
move  ahead  toward  the  full  realization 
of  these  goals,  so  vital  to  the  security 
and  well-being  of  the  American  people 
and  to  peoples  throughout  the  world. 
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Wednesday,  SkpTEMiiER  20, 19G1 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Benjamin  A.  Smith  II,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX>..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  whose  throne  Is  justice  and 
truth:  Frail  creatures  of  dust,  yet 
stamped  with  Thine  image,  serving  out 
our  brief  stay  on  the  world's  vast  stage, 
we  would  set  our  little  lives  in  the  light 
of  Thine  eternity.  In  that  perspective 
we  fear  no  foe  with  Thee  at  hand  to 
bless  and  to  gird  us  with  a  strength  that 
is  not  our  own. 

As  those  to  wham  has  been  commit- 
ted the  stewardship  of  the  fair  and  firm 
fabric  of  the  Nation's  life,  grant  those 
who  here  serve  the  people  of  the  Repub- 
lic in  these  dread  days  of  decision  a  sav- 
ing experience  of  inner  quiet  and  seren- 
ity. 

Knowing  that  all  truth  is  Thine,  and 
that  It  is  only  truth  that  makes  men 
free,  and  that  fetters  of  the  mind  and 
spirit  and  body  as  they  desecrate  human 
dignity  are  an  offense  to  Thee,  the  Crea- 
tor, strengthen  our  will,  we  beseech 
Thee,  that  we  may  not  be  browbeaten  by 
threatening  evil,  or  surrender  to  craven 
fear,  but  having  done  all  for  a  just  peace, 
to  stand  where  honor  and  duty  draw  the 
line  from  which  there  can  be  no  retreat 
without  our  being  recreant  to  our  solemn 
trust  for  freedom's  cause. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 

PKESmCNT    PKO   TXMPORX, 

Waahtngton,  D.Ct  September  20,  1961. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Smttu  II, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dixring 
my  absence.  I 

11       Cau.  Hatokn. 
PfesUent  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SMITH  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Htthphriy,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
September  19,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


HOlfeE  BIU.  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  9096)  to  amend  the 
antitrust  laws  to  authorize  leagues  of 
professional  football,  baseball,  basket- 
ball, and  hockey  teams  to  enter  into  cer- 
tain television  contracts,  and  for  other 
purposes,  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  September  18,  1961,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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MESSAGES      FROM      THE      PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  comma- 
nlcated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  September  18,  1961.  the  Presi- 
dent had  approved  and  signed  the  act 
<8.  1368)  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  to  provide  for  licensing  independ- 
ent ocean  freight  forwarders,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  1720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
VasMB  (Pavlos  Velzis); 

H.R.  2640.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Yoko 
Takayashlkl; 

HJa.  5324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Serafln  T.  Ortli; 

H.R.6226  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arlln 
David  English; 

HJl.  8847.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that 
a  distribution  of  stock  made  to  an  Individ- 
ual (or  certain  corporations)  pursuant  to 
an  order  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  dividend  distribution 
but  shall  be  treated  as  a  return  of  capital; 
and  to  provide  that  the  amount  of  such  a 
distribution  made  to  a  corporation  shall  be 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  distribution; 
and 

H.R.9118.  An  act  to  establish  a  U.S.  Arms 
Control  Agency. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills 
and  Joint  resolution,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  336.  An  act  to  make  available  to  chil- 
dren who  are  handicapped  by  deafness  the 
specially  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed 
to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  make  avail- 
able to  individuals  suffering  speech  and 
hearing  impairments  the  specially  trained 
speech  pathologists  and  audlologlsts  needed 
to  help  them  overcome  their  handicaps; 

6.902.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1459.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  longevity  step  Increases  for 
postal  employees; 

8. 1927.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1990.  An  act  to  amend  section  1362  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  so  as  to 
further  protect  the  Internal  security  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  penalties  for  ma- 
licious damage  to  certain  conununlcatlons 
faciUUes; 

S.  2272.  An  act  to  disclaim  Interest  in  cer- 
tain rights  in  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
Nevada; 

S.  2393.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  expired  provisions  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  Slst  Congress,  and  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1858.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1333.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  K. 
Derlnger,  Inc.; 


HJl.  1507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Jacob  Haberle; 

HJl.  2179.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Essie 
V.  Johnson; 

HJl.  2334.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wa^- 
Ington  Oeorge  Brodber  Bryan; 

H.R.  2615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vic- 
tor Wang  Ta  Ng  and  bis  wife,  Alice  Stu  Har 
Ng; 

H.R.  2666.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Adelina 
Benedict  ( nee  Rosasco ) ; 

H.R.3007.  An  act  1fo?\fhe  reUef  of  Alberto 
Luciano  (Rocchl)  Rosasco; 

H.R.  3132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucille 
CoUlns; 

H.R.  4028.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leimon 
May; 

HJl.  4484.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Uu 
Lai  Chlng; 

H.R.  4917.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albany 
County.  N.Y.; 

HJl.  5334.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Helena  Sullivan; 

H.R.  5486.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  examina- 
tion in  District  of  Columbia  courts  of  any 
minister  of  religion  In  connection  with  any 
communication  made  to  him  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  without  the  consent  of  the 
party  to  such  conununication; 

H.R.  6729.  An  act  to  provide  tor  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  lands  held  tor  inclusion  in 
the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Recrea- 
tional Area,  N.C..  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6834.  An  act  to  amend  section  85  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  7259.  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western  DU- 
trict  of  Louisiana,  Lafayette  Division,  hold- 
ing court  at  Lafayette,  La.; 

H.R.  7358.  An  act  to  amend  section  4126 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  compensation  to  prison  inmates  for  in- 
juries Incurred  in  the  course  of  empl03nnent; 

HJl.  7873.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Gonzalez  Fernandez  Long; 

H.R.  8236.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
fluids  arising  from  judgments  In  favor  of 
any  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Col- 
vllle  Reservation; 

H.R.  8341.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  cover- 
ing the  causes  and  prevention  of  Injtirles, 
health  hazards,  and  other  health  and  safety 
conditions  in  metal  and  notunetalllc  mines 
(excluding  coal  and  lignite  mines) ; 

HJl.  8490.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1958,  establishing  a  Commission 
and  Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure,  as  amended; 

HJl.  8871.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  of  1960; 

HJl.  9030.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  blind,  approved 
March  3,  1879,  as  amended,  so  as  to  author- 
ize wider  distribution  of  books  and  other 
special  instruction  materials  for  the  blind, 
and  to  increase  the  appropriations  author- 
ized for  this  purpose,  and  to  otherwise  Im- 
prove such  act; 

H.R.  9080  An  act  to  authorize  the  Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore  &  Washington  Railroad 
Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
branch  sidings  over  First  Street  SE.,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and 

H.J.  Res.  358.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  third  week  in  March 
as  National  Poison  Prevention  Week.  In  or- 
der to  aid  in  bringing  to  the  American  peo- 
ple the  dangers  of  accidental  poisoning. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severaDy  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJl.  1720.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Paul 
Vassoa  (Pavlos  Velzis); 
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HJl.  2640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Toko 
Taluiyaabikl: 

H.R.  5334.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Serafln  T.  Ortiz;  and 

H.R.  6226.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arlln 
Etevid  Engllah;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  8847.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  provide  that 
a  distribution  of  stock  made  to  an  Individ- 
ual (or  certain  corporations)  piirsuant  to 
an  order  enforcing  the  antltrxwt  laws  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  dividend  dUtrlbutlon  but 
shall  be  treated  as  a  return  of  capital;  and 
to  provide  that  the  amount  of  such  a  dis- 
tribution made  to  a  corporation  shall  be  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  distribution;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  vin- 
der  the  riJe.  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
communication  and  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

PaOPOSKD     SlTPPLMIENTAL     ESTIMATX.     KXKTU- 

TivM     Mansion     and     Okounds     (8.     Doc. 

No.  62) 

A  commxinlcatlon  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962,  In  the  amount  of  $166,000.  for 
the  Executive  Mansion  and  grounds  (with 
an  accompan]rlng  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 
Reports    on    Reappobtionmknt    or    Appeo- 

PKIATIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Agrlcultxire 
for  "Forest  protection  and  utilization,"  For- 
est Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  1962,  had  been 
apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation; to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  "Oeneral  operating  expenses,"  for 
the  fiscal  year  1962,  had  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  necessity 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
RiroET  on  PmooRSH  or  Liquidation  Acmn- 

Tin    or    RacoNSTRUCTioN    Finance    Cor- 

poeation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  liquidation  activities  of 
the  national  defense,  war  and  reconversion 
activities  of  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, as  of  June  80,  1961  (with  an  ao* 
companylng  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


Tempoeabt     Admission     Into     the    United 
States  or  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


NATIONAL  TROPICAL  BOTANICAL 
GARDEN— RESOLUTION  OF  lOTH 
PACIFIC  SCIENCE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  10th  Pacific  Science  Con- 
gress was  held  in  the  city  of  Honolulu. 
Delegates  at  the  science  congress  num- 
bered 2.746,  with  900  from  foreign  na- 
tions. All  parts  of  the  mainland  United 
States  were  represented.  Among  the 
matters  of  importance  which  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Pacific  Science  Congress 
was  a  pro[>osal  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Tropical  Botanical  Garden  as 
contained  in  my  bill.  S.  772,  which  is 
pending  before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  at  the  closing 
plenary  session  of  the  10th  Pacific 
Science  Congress  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  on  September  2,  1961.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  or  10th  Pacific  Science  Con- 
gress ON  Botanical  Oaedem  in  Hawah 
Whereas  the  10th  Pacific  Science  Congress 
observes  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  Hawaii 
are  exceptionally  well  suited  to  the  growth 
of  tropical  vegetation,  and  therefore  Hawaii 
is  an  Ideal  place  for  a  tropical  botanical  gar- 
den; and 

Whereas  botanical  delegates  Inclixllng  di- 
rectors of  leading  botanical  gardens  In  the 
Pacific  recognize  the  value  of  such  a  garden, 
both  practical  and  esthetic;  and 

Whereas  botanists  at  the  Falrchlld  Con- 
ference on  Tropical  Botany  in  1960  expressed 
the  need  for  further  facilities  in  tropical 
botany,  horticulture,  and  agriculture:  Be  It 
Resolved  by  the  10th  Pacific  Science  Con- 
gress. Thai  It  recognlaes  the  need  and  value, 
and  fully  endorses  the  establishment  of  a 
US.  National  Tropical  Botanic  Garden  In 
the  State  of  Hawaii;  and  recommends  to 
the  authorities,  both  Federal  and  State,  that 
they  do  all  In  their  power  to  establish  such 
a  garden. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  conunlttees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  2640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Toko 
Takayashlkl  (Rept.  No.  1069) ; 

H.R.  2730.  An  act  to  repeal  section  791  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtM  Code  so  as  to 
extend  the  application  of  chapter  37  of  title 
18,  relating  to  espionage  and  censorship; 

H.R.  8968.  An  act  to  remove  the  present 
15.000  limitation  which  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  from  settling  certain 
claims  arising  out  of  the  crash  of  a  VM. 
Air  Force  aircraft  at  Midwest  City.  Okla. 
(Rept.  No.  1066):  and 


H.R.  9096.  An  act  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  to  authorize  leagues  of  professional 
football.  basebaU,  basketball,  and  hockey 
teams  to  enter  into  certain  television  con- 
tracts, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1087). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  6025.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction 
on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of 
George  Edward  Barnhart  against  the  United 
SUtes  (Rept.  No.  1084). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  1777.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation of  fraudulent  State  tax  stamps  In 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1086). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  41.  Concurrent  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  World  Economic  Progress  Ex- 
position (Rept.  No.  1088). 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S  167.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  required  In  civil  Investiga- 
tions for  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1090). 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment : 

S  Res.  208.  Resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  a  committee  print  by  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security,  entitled 
"The  Pugwash  Conferences"  (Rept.  No. 
1092); 

S.  Res.  211.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  (Rept.  No.  1068);  and 

S.  Res.  212.  Resolution  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  for  the  Investigation 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United  States 
(Rept.  No.  1004). 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment : 

8.  Con.  Res.  47.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  report  entitled 
"Freedom  of  Communications"  (Rept.  No. 
1091). 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R  8773.  An  act  to  amend  section  365 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended  (50  USC  1016),  relating  to  lump- 
sum readjustment  payments  for  members 
of  the  Reserve  components  who  are  in- 
voluntarily released  from  active  duty,  and 
for  other  purposes  ( Rept.  No.  1096 ) . 

By  Mr.  ELLKNDBR.  from  the  Committee 
on   Appropriations,    with    amendments: 

H.R.  9076.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  certain  study  commissions, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1097). 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES— RS- 
PORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (8,  Res.  216),  which  WM  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rule*  and 
Administration,  as  follows. 

Reaolved,  That  8.  Res.  48  agreed  to  January 
81,  1961,  authorizing  a  Study  by  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  on  varloiu  areas  of  na- 
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tlonal  defense.  Is  amended  on  page  8,  line 
10.  by  striking  "$190,000",  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof,  "$220,01)0." 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF     HEARINGS     ENTITLED     ''DE- 
FENSE    SECRETARY     McNAMARA 
ON  SENATE    RESOLUTION     191"— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  216)  to  print  addi- 
tional copies  of  hearings  entitled  "De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara  on  Senate 
Resolution  191,"  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  twenty- five  hundred  additional 
copies  of  Its  hearings  entitled  "Defense  Sec- 
retary McNamara  on  S.  Res.  191,"  dated  Sep- 
tember 6,  and  7,  1961. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  SENATE  DOCUMENT  NO.  41. 
87TH  CONGRESS,  ENTITLED  "PRO- 
POSED FEDERAL  AID  FOR  EDU- 
CATION" I , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
oa  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  217) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  Senate  Document  No.  41,  87th 
Congress,  entitled  "Proposed  Federal  Aid 
for  Education,"  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  1095)  thereon;  which  resolution 
was  placed  on  the  caleiular,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  five  thotxsand  additional  copies  of 
Senate  Document  No.  41,  87th  Congress,  en- 
titled "Proposed  Federal  Aid  for  Education" 
(prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  MIGRA- 
TORY FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES'— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS  <S.  REPT.  NO.  1098) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  267,  86th  Congress,  2d 
session,  I  submit  a  report  entitled  "The 
Migratory  Farm  liabor  Problem  In  the 
United  SUtes."  I  ask  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  the  Individual 
views  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JavitsI. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
prtnted,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey, 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bill*  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPURKT: 

8,  2661.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  U.8.  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  certain  facili- 


ties to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  to  promote  Increased  inter- 
est In  foreign  relations,  to  promote  meet- 
ings and  contacts  among  American  govern- 
mental officials,  the  diplomatic  corps. 
Members  of  Congress,  representatives  of  the 
international  agencies,  and  private  citizens 
In  connection  with  matters  having  to  do 
with  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  so  as 
to  l>etter  establish  relationships  which  wUI 
promote  international  understanding;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphket  when 
he  Introduced  the  a1x>ve  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   PASTORE    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Pnx) : 

S.  2582.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  103(a) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pastoke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 

8.2583.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the  Con- 
verse Salvage  Co.;  and 

5.2584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanko 
(Stanley)  Baresic;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL   (by  request): 
S.  2585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  permit 
certain  policies  to  be  issued  to  members  and 
employees  of  members  of  duly  organized  na- 
tional veterans'  organizations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  SMATHKRS: 
S.  2586.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alexandra 
Callas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  resolutions  were  sub- 
mitted or  repoiled  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 


MERRITT-CHAPMAN  AND  SCOTT 
CORP.— REFERENCE  OF  SENATE 
BILL  2572  TO  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  WILBTY  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  214) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  2572)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Merrltt-Chapman 
and  Scott  Corporaticm'',  now  pending  In  the 
Senate,  together  with  all  accomptmying  pa- 
pers, is  hereby  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Claims;  and  the  court  shall  proceed  with 
the  same  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  report  to  the  Senate, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand 
as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the 
United  States  and  the  amount,  If  any,  legally 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimant. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  215)  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full,  when  reported  by  Mr.  Russell. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


PRINTINO  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  ENTITLED  "DE- 
FENSE SECRETARY  McNAMARA 
ON  SENATE  RESOLUTION   191" 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  216)  to  print  addi- 
tional copies  of  hearings  entitled  "De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara  on  Senate 
Resolution  191."  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Russell, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  SENATE  DOCUMENT  NO.  41, 
87TH  CONGRESS,  ENTITLED  "PRO- 
POSED FEDERAL  AID  FOR  EDU- 
CATION" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  report- 
ed an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  217) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  Senate  Document  No.  41,  87th 
(Congress,  entitled  "Proposed  Federal 
Aid  for  Education."  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Maj^sfielo. 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, which  appears  imder  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


BUILDING  FOR  USE  OF  DIPLOMATS 
AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE  PERSON- 
NEL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  a  capital  contribution 
in  the  form  of  a  sale  or  lease  of  land 
and  buildings  at  a  nominal  sum  to  a 
new  corporation,  membership  in  which 
would  be  open  to  the  diplomats  of  all 
foreign  countries,  as  well  as  to  our  own 
persormel  engaged  in  foreign  affairs  ac- 
tivities. It  would  provide  a  facility 
where  persons  interested  in  foreign  pol- 
icy could  hold  meetings  and  conferences. 
It  would  also  meet  a  pressing  need  for 
a  place  where  meml)er8  of  our  own  For- 
eign Service  could  meet  and  entertain 
their  opposite  numbers  in  the  Embassies 
located  here   In  Washington.  D.C. 

It  is  well  known  that  junior-  and 
middle-rank  Foreign  Service  officers 
simply  caimot  afford  the  luxury  of  mem- 
bership in  the  ordinary  social  club,  nor 
can  they  afford  to  entertain  in  the  ex- 
pensive restaurants  in  Washington  the 
foreign  diplomats  with  whom  they  are 
in  daily  contact.  The  military  services 
have  long  met  this  problem  In  the  same 
manner  proposed  imder  this  bill;  that 
is,  the  Government  provides  the  basic 
facility,  and  the  servicemen  who  are 
members  p*y  for  all  furnishings  and 
operating  expenses. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration Will  provide  land  and  a  building 
to  a  nonprofit  eorporatioa  Under  the 
bill  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of 
the  corporation  cannot  be  chacfed  alter 
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the  enactment  of  the  bill,  except  with 
the  express  approval  of  the  Congress. 
This  means  that  the  purposes  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  must  always 
coincide  with  the  intent  and  the  pro- 
vision of  the  legislation.  Membership 
in  the  new  facility  will  by  law  be  open  to 
members  of  each  foreign  diplomatic  mis- 
sion in  Washington,  members  of  mis- 
sions accredited  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  to  personnel  of  inter- 
national agencies  located  in  Washing- 
ton, to  appropriate  U.S.  Government 
personnel,  to  Members  of  Congress,  and 
to  other  persons  having  a  primary  in- 
terest in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  dues  for 
membership  in  the  new  facility  will  be 
graduated  according  to  rank  and  abil- 
ity to  pay. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  prop)osed 
legislation  has  been  under  study  for  2 
years.  Strong  statements  of  support 
have  come  from  more  than  100  Ameri- 
can leaders  in  the  fields  of  finance, 
industry,  labor,  and  education.  The  De- 
partment of  State  has  expressed  its  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  this  bill 
will  go  far  to  meet  some  of  the  urgent 
problems  facing  us  in  our  conduct  of 
foreign  relations.  It  will  provide  an 
answer  to  the  frequent  criticisms  leveled 
against  our  treatment  of  foreign  diplo- 
mats here  in  Washington.  It  will  pro- 
vide increased  opportunity  for  contact 
between  members  of  the  foreign  diplo- 
matic missions  and  our  own  Ck)vern- 
ment  personnel,  as  well  as  others  having 
an  Interest  in  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. It  will  further  stimulate  increased 
interest  in  the  development  of  stronger 
bonds  between  nations. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  important 
to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2581)  to  amend  the  U.S. 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide certain  facilities  to  promote  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  to 
promote  increased  interest  in  foreign  re- 
lations, to  promote  meetings  and  con- 
tacts among  American  governmental  of- 
ficials, the  diplomatic  corps.  Members 
of  Congress,  representatives  of  the  inter- 
national agencies,  and  private  citizens  in 
connection  with  matters  having  to  do 
with  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  so 
as  to  better  establish  relationships  which 
will  promote  international  understand- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  103(A)  OF 
HOUSING  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  PASTORE.  ISi.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pbll],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  103(a) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  The  pur- 
pose (rf  the  bill  is  to  remedy  an  apparent 
inequity  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1961. 


Section  301  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 
amended  section  103(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  a  locality 
having  a  population  of  50,000  or  less — 
or  150.000  or  less  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
munity in  a  redevelopment  area — may 
obtain  a  three-fourths  Federal  grant 
under  the  urban  renewsd  program. 

This  is  on  the  same  basis  that  a  regu- 
lar two-thirds  grant  is  available  to  other 
communities. 

Section  301  expressly  limited  the  ap- 
plication of  the  three-fourths  grant  to 
municipalities  situated  in  areas  which 
have  been  specified  as  redevelopment 
areas  at  the  time  the  urban  renewal  con- 
tract or  contracts  are  entered  into. 

The  amendment  we  propose  would 
malce  one  change  in  the  law  as  it  is  now 
in  effect.  Under  this  amendment  the 
three-fourths  capital  grant  basis  would 
be  available  to  communities  in  redevel- 
opment areas  without  regard  to  popu- 
lation. 

The  amendment  would  apply  to  any 
community  in  a  redevelopment  area 
which  is  undertaking  an  urban  renewal 
project,  if  first,  at  the  time  the  urban 
renewal  contract  or  contracts  are  en- 
tered into  the  community  is  in  a  rede- 
velopment area  designated  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act;  second,  the 
contract  or  contracts  involved  were  en- 
tered into  after  June  30,  1961 — date  of 
enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961; 
and  third,  the  contract  or  contracts  are 
not  fully  executed. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  situation  invites 
this  comment — in  the  114  designated  re- 
development areas  in  the  Nation  there 
are  possibly  2,000  separate  cities  auid 
towns.  However,  in  this  group  there  are 
only  5  cities  that  exceed  the  150.000 
population  figure.    They  are: 

First.  Detroit,  1,670.000. 

Second.  Pittsburgh,  604,000. 

Third.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  452.000. 

Fourth.  Providence,  207.000. 

Fifth.  Flint.  Mich..  197,000. 

We  feel  that  the  test  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation on  a  three-fourths  basis 
should  be  the  Federal  criteria  of  high 
and  chronic  unemployment.  Surely  the 
more  massive  the  maladjustment,  the 
greater  the  need. 

We  commend  the  principle  of  adequate 
Federal  participation.  We  would  make 
it  not  only  adequate  but  equitable  as 
far  as  these  affected  cities  are  concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  A<mNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2582)  to  amend  section 
103(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Pastore  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pell  ) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (B)  of  section  108(a)(2)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1948  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(B)  three-foizrths  of  the  aggregate  net 
project  costs  of  any  of  such  projects  which 


are  located  in  (I)  a  municlpaUty  harlng 
a  population  of  fifty  thousand  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  decennial  censiu. 
or  (ii)  a  municipality  situated  in  an  area 
which,  at  the  time  the  contract  or  contracts 
involved  are  entered  Into  or  at  such  earlier 
time  as  the  Administrator  may  specify  in 
order  to  avoid  hardship.  Is  designated  as  a 
redevelopment  area  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  5(a)  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  and". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  tte  applicable  to  any 
project  situated  in  a  municipality  described 
in  cIATue  (U)  of  section  108(a)  (3)  (B)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1049.  if  the  contract  or 
contracts  for  capital  grants  under  such  title 
with  respect  to  such  project  were  entered 
into  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1981.  and  have  not  been  fully 
executed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954.  RELATING  TO 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  STOCK  MADE 
TO  AN  INDIVIDUAL  —  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  GORE  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill 
( H  Jl.  8847 )  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that  a 
distribution  of  stock  made  to  an  individ- 
ual (or  certain  corporations*  pursuant 
to  an  order  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  dividend  dis- 
tribution but  shall  be  treated  as  a  return 
of  capital;  and  to  provide  that  the 
amoimt  of  such  a  distribution  made  to  a 
corporation  shall  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  distribution,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


NOTICES  OP  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE  —  AMENDMENTS  TO 
PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  sub- 
mitted the  following  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9078) 
making  appropriations  for  civil  functions  ad* 
ministered  by  Department  of  the  Army,  cer- 
tain agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  certain  study 
conunlssions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1982.  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
following  amendment;  namely:  On  page  4, 
after  line  22.  insert  after  the  word  "work". 
":  Provided  further.  That  funds  herein  ap- 
propriated shall  be  available  for  expenditure. 
In  addition  to  funds  heretofore  made  avaU- 
able  for  the  Qarrison  Dam  project  on  the 
Missouri  River,  for  cooperation  with  the 
North  Dakota  State  Conservation  Commis- 
sion to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  cost  of  the 
replenishing  and  freshening  Lake  WUdwood. 
N.  Dak.,  which  has  been  interfered  with  by 
the  construction  of  the  Garrison  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  the  Missouri  River." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  also 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9076 > 
making  appropriations  for  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  certain  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
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ley  Authority,  and  certain  study  com- 
missions, for  the  flfical  year  ending  June 
30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HJl.  9078) 
making  appropriations  for  civil  functions 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlssion, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  certain 
study  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1982,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  following  amendment,  namely:  On  page 
17,  after  line  2.  insert: 

"After  October  1.  1981,  the  position  of 
Administrator.  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, shall  have  the  same  annual  rate  of 
compensation  as  that  provided  for  positions 
listed  In  section  220S(b)  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  so  long,  fts  held  by  the  present 
Incumbent."  | 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  (Hil.  9076)  making  ap- 
propriations for  civil  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, and  certain  study  commissions,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HJl.  9078) 
making  appropriations  for  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  certain  study 
commt— tons,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80.  1962.  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
following  amendment,  namely:  On  page  9, 
after  line  18.  Insert  after  the  word  "cus- 
tomer". ":  Provided  further.  That  not  to  ex- 
ceed $192,000  of  funds  made  available  for 
construction  and  maintenance  of  access 
roads  in  the  YellowtaU  unit  area  shall  be 
nonreimbursable . " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9076)  making  ap- 
propriations for  civil  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  certain  study  commissions,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 


in  writing  that  It  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HJl.  9076) 
making  appropriations  tear  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  certain  study 
commissions,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
following  amendment,  namely:  On  page  9, 
after  line  18,  Insert  after  the  word  "cxis- 
tomer",  " :  Provided  further,  That  funds  shall 
be  available  to  complete  the  construction  of 
and  to  operate  and  maintain  within  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  Yuma  Irrigation  District.  In  the 
South  OUa  Valley.  Arizona,  those  drainage 
works  on  which  construction  has  heretofore 
been  initiated  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June 
28,  1948  (80  Stat.  338):". 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  biU  (H.R.  9076)  making  ap- 
propriations for  civil  fimctions  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  certain  study  commissions,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


PRESERVATION  OP  REMAINING 
SHORELINE  RECKEATION  SITES 
AND  RIVER  AREAS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OP  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  14,  I  introduced  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  48,  which  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
identify  and  recommend  preservation  of 
rnnalnlng  shoreline  recreation  sites  and 
river  areas  chiefly  valuable  for  public 
park  and  recreation  area  programs. 

The  desirability  of  this  resolution  de- 
veloped during  consideration  of  the 
shoreline  bill — S.  543 — by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
this  bill,  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  expressed  his  keen  inter- 
est in  proper  preservation  of  inland  areas 
for  recreational  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 48. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  GRIFFIN  B.  BELL  AND 
WALTER  PETTUS  GEWIN,  OF  ALA- 
BAMA, TO  BE  U.S.  CIRCUIT 
JUDGES,  npTH  CIRCUIT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, September  28,  1961,  at  10:30  a.m., 
in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  nominations  of  Griffin  B. 
Bell,    of    Georgia,    and    Walter   Pettus 


Gewin,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
judges,  fifth  circuit,  new  positions. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may 
make  such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

Tlie  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOnCE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  FOWLER  HAMILTON  TO 
BE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  AGENCY 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  will  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Fowler  Hamilton,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1961.  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
4221,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


HEARINGS  ON  NOMINATIONS  TO 
THE  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  give  notice  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  has  received 
two  nominations  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  Mr.  Manuel  P. 
Cohen,  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Jack  Mel- 
ville Whitney  n,  of  Illinois,  and  that 
the  committee  will  hold  hearings  on 
these  nominations  at  10  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day. September  21.  in  room  5302.  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  on  these 
nominations  should  notify  Mr.  Matthew 
Hale,  chief  of  staff.  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  5304  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Wasliington. 
D.C..  telephone  Capital  4-3121.  exten- 
sion 3921. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

Labor  Sunday  address  delivered  by  Repre- 
sentative Oeorgc  M.  Rhodes,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  St.  Johns  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  Reading,  Pa. 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 

Statement  entitled  "Champion  Highway 
Safety  Program,"  prepared  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Capehabt  by  Mr.  Duane  Carter,  of 
Speedway,  Ind.,  a  veteran  race  car  driver. 

Text  of  a  tribute  to  the  late  Gilbert  Forbes, 
veteran  Indiana  newscaster,  recorded  by  Sen- 
ator Capehart  for  radio  station  WFBM  and 
television  station  WPBM-TV,  In  Indianap- 
olis. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Letter  to  himself  dated  September  12,  1961, 
frcHn  Samuel  Shaffer,  congressional  corre- 
spondent of  Newsweek  magazine,  regarding 
the  natural  beauties  of  West  Virginia;  also 
a  letter  dated  September  19,  1981,  from  Sen- 
ator Randolph  to  Mr.  Shaffer,  in  response  to 
Mr.  Shaffer's  letter. 
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A  GOOD  YEAR  FOR  AMERICAN 
AORICULTURE 

Mr  METCALP.  Mr.  Preddent,  this 
has  been  one  of  the  worst  years  in  » 
long  time  for  M<mtana  farmers  and  for 
the  businessmen  of  my  State  whose  eco- 
nomic success  depends  on  agriculture. 
Montana  was  hard  hit  by  drought  and 
grasshoppers.  Some  other  agricultural 
States  had  similar  problons  this  year. 

However,  over  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
this  has  been  the  best  year  in  a  long  time 
for  farmers.  The  headline  "Best  Farm 
Year  Since  Korea,"  simimarizes  the  fol- 
lowing account  in  the  "Business  Round- 
up" section  of  the  September  1961  issue 
of  Fortune  magazine : 

Farxnen  are  enjoying  their  best  year  since 
the  end  of  the  Korean  war — In  some  re- 
spects their  best  year  ever.  Crop  prices  are 
up  about  3.5  percent — the  first  increase  In 
5  years — more  than  offsetting  a  2-percent 
drop  In  marketings.  Prices  of  livestock  and 
llTestock  products — e.g..  milk,  butter,  eggs — 
on  the  other  hand,  are  off  about  1  percent, 
but  marketings  are  up  more  than  prices  are 
down — i.e.,  by  nearly  4  percent.  Henoe 
farmers'  cash  receipts  from  marketings 
(which  include  OOC  purchases  and  loans) 
will  increase  by  about  9800  mUiion.  or  al- 
most 2.5  percent. 

This  rise  in  c«tsh  receipts,  plus  an  even 
larger  increase  In  direct  OoTemment  pay- 
ments to  farmers  for  not  producing,  will 
push  gross  farm  income  to  an  alltime  high 
ot  about  $39.7  billion,  4  percent  above  the 
record  1960  level.  Net  income  is  up  also — 
from  911.7  billion  last  year  to  perhaps  $13.8 
biUion  this  year. 

This  is  the  best  net  since  ECorea.  though 
considerably  below  the  earnings  of  the  lush 
forties  and  early  fifties.  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  the  inexorable  rise  in  production 
expenses.  Since  1950  expenses  have  gone 
up  40  percent — ^three  times  as  fast  as  gross 
Income — and  they  will  rise  about  $600  mil- 
lion this  year.  Average  net  per  farm,  how- 
ever, is  up  to  a  new  record  of  $8,300;  the 
number  of  farms  (adjusted  for  the  change 
in  the  1956  Censios  of  AgricxUture)  has 
dropped  from  5.150,000  in  1950  to  an  esti- 
mated 3,900,000  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  relate 
farm  commodity  prices  to  food  prices. 
Historically,  the  price  of  food  increases 
sharply  during  wartime.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Labor,  on  the  basis  of 
a  scale  using  the  1947-49  average  as  100, 
the  food  price  index  was  45  in  1916; 
83.6  in  1920;  52.1  in  1941;  and  112.6  in 
1951. 

The  food  price  index  for  this  year,  by 
months.  Is  as  follows: 

January,  121.3. 

February,  121.4. 

March.  121.2. 

AprU,  121.2. 

May.  120.7. 

June,  120.9. 

July.  122.0. 

The  July  Increase,  caused  in  part  by 
seasonal  factors,  brings  the  total  in- 
crease for  the  period  in  which  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  has  been  in  power 
to  seven-tenths  of  a  point. 

I  note  that  Republican  campaign  ma- 
terial heralds  this  seven-tenths  of  a 
point  increase  as  the  forerunner  of  an- 
other round  of  inflation.  The  Republi- 
can Congressional  Committee  Newslet- 
ter, In  Its  August  31  edition,  under  the 


headline  "Cost  of  Uving  Rising  on  the 
New  Frontier,"  reports  as  follows: 

As  the  impact  of  the  iitislneas  recovery 
combined  with  the  first  effects  of  the  New 
Frontier's  deficit  spending,  the  result  was 
what  many  economists  had  predicted:  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  Uvlng  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  new  round  ot  inflation.  The 
Department  of  Labor  reported  last  w«ek  that 
prices  reached  a  new  peak  in  July — mostly 
due  to  the  cost  of  food. 

The  Republican  alarm  is  somewhat 
surprising,  in  view  of  the  facts  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  During 
by  January-July  period  last  year,  when 
the  Republicans  were  in  twwer.  the  food 
price  index  rose  three  points,  from  117.6 
to  120.6,  as  compared  to  the  seven-tenths 
of  1  percent  increase  during  the  same 
period  this  year. 

These  figures  will  come  as  a  great  sur- 
prise to  those  citizens  who  believed  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President  dur- 
ing the  1960  campaign,  when  he  said 
that  if  the  Kennedy  farm  program  were 
put  into  effect,  the  cost  of  food  to  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States  would  go 
up  at  least  25  percent. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Nixon  made 
his  statement,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in 
1952,  farmers  received  100  percent  of 
parity  for  their  products — and  that  with 
a  Democratic  administration  it  could  be 
done  again. 

The  Fortune  magazine  figures  indicate 
that  we  are  on  the  way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
state  that  I  am  very  much  pleased  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  cited  this 
rather  creditable  record  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  our  agricultural 
economy.  As  we  know,  this  win  be  about 
the  best  year,  as  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  said,  that  agriculture  has  had 
during  the  last  10  years,  I  believe. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Portune  magazine 
says  it  will  be  the  best  year  for  agricul- 
ture since  the  Korean  war. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  think  this 
fact  In  itself  indicates  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  views  about  certain  details 
of  the  farm  program,  in  the  main  It  has 
worked  for  the  public  good. 

Mr.  METCALF.  And  that  fact,  cou- 
pled with  the  decline  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, indicates  that  we  are  on  the  way 
to  solving  the  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modity crisis,  and  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  farmers  to  have  a  lower 
cost  of  living. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Certainly  it  Is 
good  news  to  Montana,  and  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  is  good 
news  to  Minnesota  and,  certainly,  to  all 
the  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes,  indeed;  It  Is 
good  news  to  the  entire  Nation. 


INCLUSION  OP  SMALLER  TRACTS  IN 
THE  WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION 

SYSTEM 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  features  of  the  wilderness  biU,  S.  174, 
recently  passed  by  the  Senate,  is  a  wise 
inclusion  of  many  qn^iipr  tracts  in  the 


wilderness  preservation  system.  There 
are  some  who  say  that  vast  areas — ex- 
tensiveness — is  an  essential  of  true  wil- 
derness. Circumstances  sometimes  alter 
this  need.  The  bill  we  recently  passed 
makes  a  wise  and  economical  use  of 
many  small  areas  in  our  parks,  refuges. 
and  national  forests.  Outside  the  pub- 
lic land  States  of  the  West,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  use  such  smaller  tracts  in  or- 
der to  provide  our  citizens  with  wilder- 
ness areas. 

Fortunately,  in  the  Western  States,  the 
smaller  tracts  Included  in  the  wilderness 
preservation  system  are  all  within  na- 
tional forests,  national  parks,  wildlife 
refuges,  or  other  areas  which,  in  their 
portions  not  classified  as  wilderness,  pro- 
vide buffers  which  enhance  the  exten- 
siveness  of  the  areas  preserved  as  wilder- 
ness. 

If  we  were  to  ignore  or  eliminate  these 
smaller  areas,  we  would  greatly  decrease 
our  wilderness  prospects. 

It  is  true  that  extenslveness  or  vast- 
ness  is  an  aspect  of  wilderness.  Wher- 
ever we  have  a  vast  wilderness  area,  we 
should  cherish  it.  But  the  surround- 
ings of  a  small  area  can  enhance  its 
value  as  wilderness  and  make  It  worthy 
of  preservation. 

There  are  many  examples.  The  Gates 
of  the  Mountains,  in  my  own  State  of 
Montana,  comprises  only  some  28.500 
acres,  but  Is  within  the  966.800-acre 
Helena  National  Forest.  Thus,  the 
Qates  of  the  Mountains  primitive  area, 
at  the  cost  of  only  28,500  acres  of  na- 
tional forest  land,  becomes  what  any  who 
have  visited  It  will,  I  am  sure,  consider 
a  significant  area  of  wilderness.  We  do 
well  to  Include  it  within  our  wilderness 
system. 

The  many  other  areas  that  can  be  dted 
include  18,000  acres  In  the  Chirlcahua 
primitive  area,  Arizona.  In  the  1.386.000- 
acre  Coronado  National  Forest;  the 
25.000-acre  Rawah  wild  area  in  Colorado, 
in  the  783 ,000 -acre  Roosevelt  National 
Forest;  the  41,000-acre  San  Pedro  Park. 
N.  Mex.,  in  the  1.237.000-acre  Sante  Fe 
National  Forest:  and  the  42.000-acre 
Mount  Adams  area.  In  Washington,  in 
the  1.263 .000 -acre  Oifford  Pinchot  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Because  we  are  dealing  with  parks, 
refuges,  and  national  forests,  to  begin 
with,  many  of  our  significant  areas  of 
wilderness  accordingly  do  not  represent 
extravagant  dedications  of  land. 

This  is  part  of  the  genius  of  the  wil- 
derness bill.  It  is  an  example  of  how, 
through  it.  we  are  providing  for  a  sig- 
nificant preservation  of  wilderness  as 
part  of  an  overall  land-use  program  that 
recognizes  other  needs,  too. 

It  establishes  a  pattern  under  which 
we  may  be  able  to  provide  the  Eastern 
States  with  smaller  wilderness  areas, 
given  the  quality  of  vastness.  or  exten- 
slveness, by  surrounding  areas  devoted 
to  compatible  uses. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
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meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  now  that  the  bill  for 
tax  relief  for  the  Du  Pont  Co.  has  been 
passed  by  the  other  body  and  referred 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  it  is 
my  purpose  later  in  the  day  to  address 
the  Senate,  not  upon  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  bill,  but  upon  the  pre- 
maturity and  impropriety  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  I  trust  the  Senate  will  real- 
ize the  FKwition  I  would  be  in  in  under- 
taking to  address  the  Senate  on  a  sub- 
ject uix)n  which  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
might  at  the  same  time  be  considering. 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  it  is 
questionable  that  committees  should  be 
in  session  while  the  Senate  is  in  session, 
but  I  shall  not  press  this  point  generally 
at  this  time. 

Later  I  shall  address  the  Senate  upon 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  but  this  afternoon 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  an  indication 
to  the  membership  of  the  Senate  of  why 
it  would  be  improper  and  premature,  in 
my  view,  for  the  Senate  to  plimge  itself 
legislatively  into  the  middle  of  the  liti- 
gation now  underway. 

Just  briefly,  let  it  be  said  that  the  or- 
der of  the  court  has  not  been  entered. 
The  case  has  been  remanded  to  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  in  Chicago  to  enter 
its  order  prescribing  the  terms  of  distri- 
bution or  divestiture  of  General  Motors 
stock  by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  The  court 
now  has  that  matter  under  considera- 
tion. The  Government  has  not  yet  pre- 
sented its  view.  This  is  expected  about 
October  2. 

Therefore,  m  reluctant  as  I  am  to  do 
so,  admiring  and  respecting  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  as  much  as 
I  do,  and  anxious  to  cooperate  in  any 
proper  legislative  procedure,  I  neverthe- 
less must,  upon  this  occasion,  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BidANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  inquire  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  does  he  intend  to  ob- 
ject only  to  the  Finance  Committee's 
meeting  today  or  to  all  committee  meet- 
ings today?  I  have  no  other  similar 
request  to  make;  I  am  merely  asking  for 
Information. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  doubt  the  advisabiUty 
of  committees  meeting  while  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session.  Because  of  the  {peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  subject  matter  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee,  I  shall  con- 
fine my  objection  today  to  the  Finance 
Committee's  meeting. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE  WORK 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  progress  report  on  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
relative  to  the  work  performed  this  year 


and  what  the  committee  contemplates 
doing  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

PSBT  I 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  considered  over  200  legis- 
lative items,  1  executive  nomination,  and 
an  unusually  large  number  of  ix>licy 
problems  and  topics  of  general  Senate 
administration.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  all  of  the  legislative  measures 
reviewed  by  the  committee  have  been 
reported  to  tht  Senate  and  have  received 
Senate  approval.  Included  therein  were 
bills  providing  for  a  complete  revision 
of  the  Federal  election  laws,  the  creation 
of  a  National  Portrait  Gallery,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Armed  Forces 
Museum  Advisory  Board,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  commission  to  formulate  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  memorial  to 
the  memory  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  In 
keeping  with  the  pledge  of  the  leadership 
given  earlier  in  the  session,  the  com- 
mittee also  reported  a  resolution  to 
amend  rule  XXII  relating  to  cloture. 

In  addition  to  the  committee's  regu- 
lar and  special  executive  meetings,  public 
hearings  were  held  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: Federal  election  laws,  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  amendments  to  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate — not  in- 
cluding cloture,  amendments  to  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  and 
Government  Printing  Office  apprentices. 
The  committee  also  held  a  public  hear- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  James  L.  Har- 
rison to  be  Public  Printer. 

Since  last  January  and  through  Sep- 
tember 16,  1961,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  has  processed  re- 
quests from  standing,  select,  and  special 
committees  for  additional  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $4,551,000.  Legislation  pro- 
viding for  such  expenditures  in  the 
amount  of  $4,121,000  has  been  approved 
by  the  committee  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  legislative 
functions  and  pursuant  to  its  administra- 
tive responsibility  for  many  areas  of  the 
Senate's  business,  the  committee  has 
promulgated  various  regulations  and  de- 
cided numerous  policy  and  management 
questions.  Among  the  latter  were  reas- 
signment of  office  locations  in  the  Capi- 
tol and  Senate  Office  Buildings ;  transfer 
of  management  of  the  Senate  restau- 
rants to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol ;  and 
approval  of  a  new  legislative  call  system 
to  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  session. 

PAST   IX 

During  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration expects  that  it  will  receive 
the  usual  substantial  number  of  resolu- 
tions requesting  funds  for  Senate  inves- 
tigations and  inquiries.  In  addition  to 
its  administrative  responsibility,  the 
committee  also  expects  to  consider  a 
comprehensive  bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  would  work  a 
complete  revision  of  the  Federal  deposi- 
tory library  system.  Furthermore,  the 
committee  will  be  concerned,  next  year, 
with  various  bills  to  amend  the  Hatch 
Act  and  other  proposals  relating  to  Fed- 


eral elections.  Additional  consideration 
will  likewise  be  given  to  pending  meas- 
ures relating  to  congressional  adjourn- 
ment, amendments  to  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate — other  than  clo- 
ture— and  various  proposed  memorials. 

CONCLUSION 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  I  am  indebt- 
ed to  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
who  have  conscientiously  worked 
throughout  this  session  to  achieve  an 
excellent  record  of  accomplishm.ants. 
I  am  also  grateful  to  the  committee's 
competent  staff  for  their  continued  effi- 
cient support.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
state  that,  due  to  the  dedication  of  the 
members  and  staff  of  the  committee, 
every  legislative  item  and  administrative 
Lssue  presented  to  the  committee  during 
this  session  which  could  reasonably  have 
been  brought  to  definite  conclusion  has 
been  so  consummated  with  maximum  ef- 
ficiency. 

ADDRESS  BY  FORMER  PRESIDENT 
DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER  AT  TES- 
TIMONIAL DINNER  FOR  SENATOR 
EVERETT  DIRKSEN 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  night,  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
some  2,300  enUiusiastic  citizens  of  Illi- 
nois met  together  at  dinner  in  a  tribute 
to  their  great  fellow  citizen  and  public 
servant,  U.S.  Senator  Everktt  McKinley 

DiRKSEN. 

I  was  hoa<M-ed  to  be  present,  and  to 
witness  the  outpouring  of  respect  and  of 
esteem  in  which  the  minority  leader  of 
the  UJ3.  Senate  is  held  by  the  people  of 
Illinois.  It  was  a  refiection  of  the  esteem 
and  high  respect  in  which  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
across  the  aisle  hold  our  Republican 
colleague. 

Tlie  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  His  address  was 
excellent.  He  drew  upon  his  unique  ex- 
periences as  not  alone  one  of  the  great 
military  commanders  In  all  of  history, 
but  also  as  a  great  and  distinguished 
American  President  who  well  and  faith- 
fully and  unselflishly  served  the  cause  of 
the  people  of  America  and  the  cause 
of  peace  with  honor  on  this  globe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  speech  which  Greneral  Eisenhower 
delivered  on  that  occasion  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  at 
Testimonial  Dinner  for  Senator  Everett 

McKlNLEY  DiHKSEN.   IN  CHICAGO.  SaTXTROAT, 

September  16.  1961 

Chairman  Ingersoll,  Senator  Dirksen,  and 
friends,  this  morning  I  left  my  farm  in  Get- 
tysburg and  Jo\imeyed  some  hundreds  of 
miles  to  Join  you  tonight,  for  one  compelling 
reason.  It  is  identical  with  the  one  that  has 
brought  you  here.  We  like,  and  we  reepeot. 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  and  we  gather 
here  to  thank  him  again  t<x  his  tireless 
service  to  us  and  to  oxxr  Nation. 

Particularly,  we  honor  him  for  the  cour- 
age, intelligence,  and  firmness  in  wtUch  be 
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hAB  calinly  played  bis  Important  part  In  tha 
threatening  world  scene. 

We  know  that  living  today  In  Chicago  la 
akin  to  Unng  today  In  Berlin.  Brery  free 
people,  on  every  continent,  are  In  effect  the 
people  of  Berlin.  Like  them,  we  are  face  to 
face  with  threat  of  Ckimmunlst  domination. 
We  share  the  responsibility  for  preserving 
against  that  threat  all  that  we  hold  dear 
In  this  world. 

Looming  In  the  background  is  a  grim  re- 
ality. Nuclear-tipped  missiles  plac«  all  of 
Ma — even  In  Chicago — ^but  80  minutes  from 
Armageddon — tonight,  every  night,  every 
hour  of  every  day.  There  is  no  spot  on 
earth  assured  of  safety  from  obliteration. 
The  maximum  warning  time  Is  measured  in 
minutes. 

Friend  and  foe  possess,  for  the  first  time 
In  history,  the  capability  of  mutual  annihila- 
tion. In  siich  a  period  each  one  of  us — and 
this  includes  our  leaders — Is  being  tested  on 
the  firmness  of  his  faith,  the  stoutness  of  his 
heart,  the  steadfastness  of  his  courage. 

Americans  have  alwajrs  been  confident  that. 
In  tlm«  of  international  crisis,  their  leader- 
ship would  hold  to  principle,  would  never 
yield  to  threat  or  take  a  backward  step— a 
leadership  always  ready  to  defend  the  rights, 
uphold  the  Ideals,  and  meet  the  responsl- 
biUties  of  this  tne  Republic.  In  this  con- 
fidence we  Americans  are  determined  that 
where  the  Commander  In  Chief  stands,  there 
we  must  and  shall  stand. 

I  realize  these  are  gloomy  words  to  utter 
on  this,  a  gala  evening,  where  we  are  met  to 
honor  a  great  American. 

Tet,  we  know  this  la  not  a  time  to  measure 
lightly  either  our  own  present,  or  our  chil- 
dren's tomorrow.  In  such  a  time  silence  la 
not  necessarily  either  golden  or  prudent. 

By  no  means  are  we  failing  to  support  na- 
tional leaders  when  we  recall  recent  events 
distvirblng  to  us  all. 

How  could  we  fall  to  be  sorely  distressed 
over  Laoe.  and  mare  especially  over  Cuba,  and 
the  seeming  Indeclalon  and  uncertainty  that 
characterized  governmental  action  there? 

We  have  been  troubled  over  quasl-oflicial 
pronouncements  Implying  basic  policy 
changes  respecting  Conunxmlst  China  and 
Outer  Mongolia. 

We  have  been  concerned  by  unrebuked 
criticisms  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  our 
intelligence-gathering  agency.  We  have  been 
puzsled  and  chagrined  by  expressed  doubts 
as  to  the  allegiance  to  American  Ideals  of 
the  officer  corps  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Personally  I  have  a  profound  faith  In  the 
capacity  and  readiness  of  our  men  in  iml- 
form  to  provide  for  vm  the  maxtrntim  in  m- 
ctirltjr. 

And  I  ask  you  not  to  misinterpret  these 
expressions  of  iweaslness  about  matters  of 
the  past.  Hone  Is  mentioned  In  a  spirit  of 
destructive  p>rtusnihlp  or  of  carping  crltl- 
dsm.  My  object,  indeed.  Is  exactly  the  oppo- 
site. For  though  we  may  have,  and  may 
conttntw  to  have,  misgivings,  all  of  us  are. 
with  our  men  in  uniform,  standing  guard 
tonight  In  Berlin,  No  matter  what  our  res- 
ervations, the  President  has  our  unstinting 
support  as  be  employs  all  his  will  and  wis- 
dom against  those  In  the  world  who  scoff 
at  freedom  and  regard  humanity  with  con- 
tempt. 

^  There  Is  no  doubt  as  to  the  inmiensity  of 
our  Nation's  power,  both  economic  and  mili- 
tary. It  is  xuunatcbed.  And  as  we  look  out 
across  both  our  oceans,  we  do  so  as  a  single 
people — united  in  our  determination  to  keep 
otir  Nation  strong  and  otir  devotion  to  Ub- 
erty  and  justice  unmistakably  clear,  every 
place  in  the  world.  That  strength  stands  as 
a  warning  beacon  to  any  would-be  aggressor; 
It  provides  also  a  firm  platform  from  which 
we  patiently  and  earnestly  seek  a  peaceful 
and  just  solution  to  world  problems. 

To  preserve  that  strength  is  the  conunon 
and  continuous  responsibility  of  all  of  us. 
This  is  why  we  look  anxiously  lnw2U"d  to  the 
domestic    pillars — the    spiritual,    economic. 


and  military  supports  of  our  national  power. 
For  well  we  know  that  otir  spiritual  and  eco- 
nomic health  are  as  essential  to  our  security 
and  national  purjxiees  as  are  the  most  awe- 
some instruments  of  war. 

To  nxake  sure  of  their  vitality  Is  a  com- 
pelling national  duty. 

Our  spiritual  strength  Is  found  in  a  re- 
kindled dedication  to  the  noble  purposes  set 
forth  in  o\ir  founding  documenta.  Stead- 
fast support  of  the  concepts  of  justice,  indi- 
vidual liberty,  and  human  dignity  is  as  vital 
to  our  security  today  as  are  ail  of  the  de- 
structive bombs  deployed  across  our  coun- 
try and  in  bases  abroad. 

And  here  may  I  observe,  particularly,  that 
It  would  be  fatal  if  America's  spirit  of  con- 
fidence and  of  dedication  should  ever  give 
way  to  despair  and  fear.  Do  we  not  re- 
member that,  as  each  of  our  pioneering  fore- 
bears, plowing  his  field,  bad  to  carry  always  a 
defensive  musket,  yet  he  persisted  In  raising 
his  family  and  finding  happiness  in  his  free- 
dom. So  It  is  today;  over  our  shoulders  and 
around  us  we  see  the  dangers  of  our  exist- 
ence, but  we  must  steadfastly  refuse  to 
abandon  those  priceless  rights  guaranteed  to 
us  on  July  4,  1T76 — one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  which  was  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
And  that  pursuit  remains  just  as  important 
in  time  of  crisis  as  It  does  in  what  has  been 
called  the  humdrum  days  and  years  of  peace. 

Our  material  strength  rests  on  a  free  com- 
petitive enterprise,  generating  a  steadily  ex- 
panding economy  measured  always  In  a 
stable  and  respected  currency,  worth  next 
month,  next  year,  next  decade  what  it  Is 
worth  tonight. 

That  is  why  I  have  in  these  times  so 
gravely  viewed  unnecessary  Federal  spending. 
It  weakens  power  and  confidence  abroad. 

At  the  very  least  might  we  not  defer  buy- 
ing tickets  for  a  trip  to  the  moon  until  we 
can  pay  cash  for  the  ride,  and  do  so  without 
mortigaging  the  old  homestead  to  repair  a 
leaky  room?  Addition  to  a  softheaded  phi- 
losophy that  Federal  UKiney  can  cure  every 
national  ill  could  undermine  one  of  the 
greatest  resoxirces  of  America-  the  sturdl- 
ness  and  self-dependence  of  the  individual 
citizen;  It  eould  ultimately  eoet  our  people 
their  liberty. 

I  believe  that  responslbtUty  or  sdf-dlsd- 
pline,  balance,  coxnmonsense,  and  faith  in 
the  Individual  and  locality  are  Indispensable 
to  the  perpetuation  and  functioning  of  self- 
government. 

One  Imbalance,  always  to  be  fought,  Is 
monopoly,  a  continuing  menace  to  our  free 
system.  It  is  bad  when  unwisely  exercised 
by  gigantic,  centralized  government  or  big 
business.  It  is  equally  bad  If  irresponsibly 
exercised  by  organ tasd  labor.  Monopoly  is 
a  rssult  of  lack  of  balance  and  commonsense. 

Inflation  Is  bad.  It  Is  bad  whether  gen- 
eraisd  by  spendthrift  government  or  by  In- 
dustrial price  abuses.  It  Is  no  less  bad  if 
caused  by  unjusttfled  wage  Increases,  or  by 
demands  of  self-preserving  prsssurs  groups. 
One  of  its  sources  Is  a  lack  of  a  sense  of 
responsibility. 

The  unending  drive  for  Federal  domination 
of  the  Nation's  power  and  water  resources. 
and  the  ever-increasing  Pederal  involvement 
in  urban  problems,  agriculture,  housing, 
care  of  the  youth  and  the  aged,  the  Ul  and 
the  poor,  and  the  temporarily  unemployed, 
can  end  only — If  imchecked — In  a  dangerous 
centralization  of  power.  Continued,  this 
tendency  will  ultimately  destroy  the  will  and 
the  ability  of  the  individual  and  community 
to  govern  themselves.  But  it  can  be  stopped 
in  Its  tracks  by  balance  and  by  faith  In  the 
Individual  and  the  locality. 

If  we  believe  these  things  then  let  us  not 
divide  or  weaken  ourselves  by  the  use  of 
such  self-imposed  and  misleading  labels  as 
"conservative"  and  "liberal." 

I  sxispect  that  more  conservative  and 
liberal  blood  has  been  shed  over  attempted 
definitions  of  these  political  terms  than  over 
any  public  policy  or  program. 


Political  labels  will  not  influence  thinking 
citizens. 

America  wants  progress  of  a  kind  that  Is 
consistent  with  our  traditions,  our  Ideals 
and  our  free  institutions.  We  do  not  want 
the  so-called  progress  typified  by  credtt-card 
government  which  bills  our  children  for  our 
profligacy,  or  which  Is  measured  in  rubber 
dollars. 

Consequently,  when  we  choose  political 
leaders,  let  this  be  our  yardstick:  faith  In 
the  individual,  faith  In  the  ability  of  each 
American  cltiaen  to  run  his  own  life  and 
spend  his  own  money  better  than  scMne 
bureaucrat  can  manage  either  for  him.  If 
we  are  disciples  of  this  simple  faith,  then 
any  doctrinal  differences  among  the  Nlxons, 
Rockefellers,  and  Ooldwaters — all  respected 
leaders  In  the  Republican  Party — are  as  rip- 
ples in  a  cup  of  tea  when  compared  to  the 
hurricane  tjrpe  of  towering  waves  of  conflict 
that  create  the  cleavages  between  the  fac- 
tions and  divisions  of  the  party  now  in  power. 

Note  the  unbridgable  differences  between 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  on 
laviah  proposals  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, on  back-door  financing,  and  other 
projects.  Vven  worse  Is  the  total  lack  of 
any  administration  recommendation  to  the 
Congress  for  balancing  the  Federal  budget, 
and  for  civil  rights  legislation,  both  solemnly 
pledged  in  platform  and  campaign  only  a 
few  months  ago. 

Today  the  controlling  party  docnlnates 
both  branches  of  Congress  by  almost  a  a-to-1 
margin.  If  Its  Members  cannot  legislate. 
It  can  be  for  only  one  reason:  Tliey  are  at 
war  with  themselves. 

For  our  part  let  us  agree  to  discard  the 
tired  and  divisive  political  slogans  of  yes- 
terday in  favor  of  a  common  effort  to  keep 
our  Nation  not  just  moving  forward,  but 
moving  responsibly  forward — always  atten- 
tive to  human  need  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Individual  or  locality  to  meet,  faithful 
to  the  public  trust  In  expending  oiir  citizens' 
funds,  and  devoted  to  our  constitutional 
processes.  What  we  are  striving  for  is  the 
kind  of  program  for  America  that  can  en- 
dure because  It  Is  responsibly  and  sensibly 
achieved. 

My  friends,  with  us  tonight  is  at  least 
one  citizen  who  holds  such  views — EvEarrr 
DniKSZM. 

In  recent  years,  as  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  time  and  time  again  he  has 
stood  at  my  side,  undeterred  by  criticism, 
to  do  what  the  national  Interest  has  re- 
quired. 

In  matters  eonoeming  our  Nation's  secu- 
rity, he  to  informed,  tireless,  and  absolutely 
nonpartisan.  Tst.  when  so  doing  will 
strengthen  our  country,  be  is  unhesitating 
In  voicing  criticism  and  In  fighting  for  con- 
structive measures. 

In  domestic  coneems.  Senator  DniKsrw  to 
dally  the  advocate  of  the  reeponslble  prog- 
ress which  I  have  roughly  outlined  tonight. 

As  a  parliamentary  tactician,  hs  to  un- 
surpassed. 

Few  people  are  as  widely  beloved,  and  in 
my  White  Hotise  yean,  I  never  heard  Senator 
DxsJLBZM  q>eak  meanly  of  another  person. 

My  frtonds.  It  U  knowledge  of  these  things, 
personally  experienced,  that  has  brought 
me  to  Chicago  tonight. 

Proud  of  his  service  to  our  country,  grate- 
ful for  his  personal  loyalties,  admiring  hto 
ability  and  character,  prizing  his  friend- 
ship, I  join  the  people  of  this  SUte  in  sa- 
luting a  great  leader  of  the  VS.  Senate, 
the      statesman       from      Illinois — Evsarrr 

DiKKSEM. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  EXPAND 
ITS  WEATHER  RESEARCH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  most  important 
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tasks  which  will  confront  the  second 
session  of  the  97tli  Congress,  com- 
mencing next  January,  will  be  to  provide 
for  a  massive  increase  in  weather  re- 
search funds. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  never  allocated  even  a  frac- 
tion of  the  funds  which  would  be  ade- 
quate to  enable  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
meet  their  responsibilities.  The  Federal 
Government  has  pinched  pennies  inso- 
far as  weather  research  has  been  con- 
cerned ;  the  effect  has  unfortunately  been 
disastrous. 

For  the  1962  fiscal  year,  the  Weather 
Bureau  had  originally  proposed  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  that  $21.1  mil- 
lion in  weather  research  funds  be  re- 
quested. But  only  $9  million  was  even- 
tually appropriated. 

Today,  while  hurricane  Esther  is 
raging  toward  the  mainland,  the  in- 
credible situation  is  that  the  Weather 
Bureau  is  so  low  in  research  funds  that 
it  must  go  "hat  in  hand"  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  to  try  to  find  enough 
money  to  carry  on  hurricane  research 
efforts. 

While  UJS.  meteorology  research  funds 
are  limited  to  a  few  million  dollars,  the 
damage  from  storms,  tornadoes.  huiTl- 
canes,  and  typhoons  can  be  counted  in 
the  hundreds  of  millions  and  even  in  the 
billions  of  dollars.  Moreover,  no  finan- 
cial value  can  be  placed  on  the  human 
lives  which  are  unnecessarily  lost. 

BEPOST     TO     COVXSNMENT     OPERATIONS 

stJBcmcMrrrzx 

Recent  experience  witti  Hurricane 
Car  la  provided  a  thrilling  demonstra- 
tion of  the  tremendous  payoff  from  ac- 
curate weather  forecasting,  as  well  as 
from  disaster  control  plans.  But  science 
is  still  seriously  deficient  in  insiRht  from 
basic  and  applied  meteorology  research. 

I  have  now  secured  a  new  analysis  of 
long-range  Weather  Bureau  needs.  I 
had  requested  it  ici  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  a  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  subcommittee  which  has  been 
studying  interagency  research  problems. 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  26.  87th 
Congress,  we  have  been  examining  inter- 
agency coordination  in  the  overall  $9 
billion  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment program  for  all  of  science. 

My  interpretation  of  this  analysis  leads 
me  to  believe  that  present  U.S.  weather 
research  efforts  are,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  crippled  by:  first,  lack  of  con- 
tinuity of  research;  second,  inability  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  to  recniit  and  re- 
tain an  adequate  number  of  highest 
caliber  scientists,  because  of  low  salary 
ceilings;  and  third,  inadequate  funding 
of  basic  research. 

The  fact  is  that  so-called  ciash  pro- 
grams In  connection  with  weather  or  any 
other  field  cannot  discover  knowledge 
which  only  years  of  patient  toil  can  be 
expected  to  imearth. 


WSaTHD  CONTROL   STTLL   A  LONG  WAT 

It  is  fundamental — so-called  pure — 
research  which  is  especially  necessary  in 
order  to  give  us  clues  to  one  of  the  great- 
est frontiers  of  science — control,  not 
mere  forecasting,  of  weather. 

Only  around  $1.3  million  was  ex- 
pended   for    research    in    control    of 


weather  in  the  1960  fiscal  year.  Much 
larger  funds  are  necessary  on  a  long- 
range  basis  if  we  are  ever  to  be  able  to 
change  Mark  Twain's  observation  that 
'Everybody  complains  about  the 
weather,  but  nobody  does  anything 
about  it." 

We  liad  better  do  something,  there- 
fore, about  making  more  adequate  funds 
available  for  basic  studies  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search, in  Boulder,  Colo. 

The  possibility  of  modification  of 
weather,  while  attractive  from  many 
standpoints,  is.  it  must  be  realistically 
stated,  fraught  with  danger,  and  must  be 
approached  with  great  caution. 

On  this  point,  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  second  annual  report  on 
weather  modification — NSP  Publication 
61-30 — stated,  pages  21-22: 

If  It  Is  determined  that  man  can  counter- 
act or  alter  the  enormous  energies  associated 
with  weather,  experimentation  must  proceed 
with  extreme  caution.  The  wrong  weather 
mod  I  flea  t  Ion  methods  could  lead  to  worse 
weather  rather  than  to  Improved  conditions. 
Probably,  the  best  hope  for  Injecting  bene- 
ficial measures  lies  in  attacking  the  storm 
long  before  It  reaches  a  severe  stage.  The 
TIROS  weather  satellites  have  shown  the 
way  toward  a  much  improved  observational 
system,  for  already  the  satellites  have  de- 
tected the  ciuu^tcterlstlcs  of  new  storms  In 
their  Immature  stages  as  they  were  forming 
over  the  vast,  almost  unobserved  ocean  areas 
of  the  earth. 

With  high-speed  electronic  computers, 
scientists  can  now  simulate  the  broad  circu- 
lation features  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
major  weather  patterns  of  these  laboratory 
models  can  be  changed  at  will  to  study 
hypotliesized  effects  of  weather  modification 
on  the  global -scale  general  circulation. 
Promising  leads  have  been  uncovered,  but  all 
this  Is  only  the  beginning.  Man  has  a  huge 
stake  in  weather  and  climate,  and  the 
Foundation  believes  the  possibilities  of 
weather  modification  must  be  attacked  with 
confidence  and  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  their  potentlato. 

SATXUJTX  KXSXAaCH  PEOVIDKD  rOS 

Fortunately.  H.R.  9196,  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill,  may  provide  for 
an  important  step  forward  in  weather 
forecasting,  by  allocating  $48  million  for 
weather  satellites.  While  this  sum.  as 
approved  in  the  House,  is  $5  million  less 
than  the  Weather  Bureau  had  requested, 
it  will  still  provide  an  invaluable  tool  for 
research. 

The  problem,  however,  is  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  have  tended  to  be 
far  more  receptive  toward  satellite-type 
research  than  toward  the  broad  array 
of  other  atmospheric  research  problems. 

INTTKNATIOMAL  AMD  MIUTART  IHFLICATIOMS 

Among  Other  Federal  agencies  with 
significant  weather-research  operations 
are  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  Department  of  the 
Anny,  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  Department  of  tiie  Air  Force. 

The  international  and  military  impli- 
cations of  weather  research  can  hardly 
be  overestimated. 

Japan,  tor  example,  which  right  now 
is  suffering  from  Typhoon  Nancy,  is 
but  one  of  many  nations  repeatedly  buf- 
feted by  nature's  ravages.  U.S.  weather 
research  could,  therefore,  pay  important 


dividends  in  international  good  will,  by 
helping  to  reduce  the  toll  of  suffering  and 
damage. 

Filially,  from  a  national  security  stand- 
point, it  would  be  perilous  to  ignore 
reports  of  Soviet  Union  meteorology 
advances  as  an  intended  instrument  of 
possible  future  warfare. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  piinted  in  the  Rscoao, 
following  my  remarks,  the  following 
items: 

First.  The  August  10,  1961.  report  by 
the  Weather  Bureau,  in  response  to  our 
subcommittee  inquiry  as  to  the  Bureau's 
long-range  budgeting  for  research  and 
development. 

Second.  An  article,  from  the  June  1, 
1961,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  by  the 
distinguished  observer,  Mr.  Arthur 
Krocic,  on  the  need  for  adequate  funds 
for  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric 
Research. 

Third.  An  article,  in  the  September  12. 
1961,  issue  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  by  Mr.  John  Troan.  Scripps-How- 
ard  science  writer,  as  regards  basic 
research  in  weather  modification. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

Statkmxnt    on    Lomc-Ramgc    Bcsearch   akd 
Development  Programs   in   the   Weather 

BOREAU  FOR  'nuUrSMrrTAL  TO  SXTBCOMMrrrEE 

ON  Reorganization  and  International 
Organization,  Committex  om  Government 
Operations.   U£.  Semate 

1.  introduction 

A  productive  research  program  In  Govern- 
ment requires  adequate  legislative  author- 
ity, well-qualified  scientists,  stable  support 
with  sufficient  funds,  suitable  research 
quarters  and  other  facilities,  and  imagina- 
tive scientific  plans.  The  lack  of  any  of  these 
renders  the  others  much  less  effective.  This 
statement  presents  infc^rmation  on  these 
Items  as  they  pertain  to  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau's research  and  development  activities. 
Supporting  documents  are  cited  as  appro- 
priate and  some  of  them  are  included  as  at- 
tachments to  this  statement. 

S.    LECISLATTVX     ATTTHORITT 

Summary:  In  general,  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau has  always  had  adequate  legislative 
authority  to  meet  Its  broad  research  and 
service  responsibilities.  Bequests  for  new 
leguiation  in  recent  years  have  been  limited 
to  proposals  of  better  ways  for  carrying  out 
Its  work  under  this  broad  authority. 

Additional  Information:  The  following  Is 
a  list  of  current  proposals  that  were  Included 
In  the  legislative  program  (or  the  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress  that  have  not  been 
enaeted  to  date: 

1.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  utilize  funds  received  from  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  organizations 
and  individuals  for  special  meteorological 
services.  Introduced  in  the  Senate  during 
the  ist  session  of  the  87th  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1961.  and  passed  by  the  Senate  with 
amendments  on  June  29,  1961.  Companion 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  H.R.  6575  on  AprU  25,  1961. 

2.  To  authorlxe  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  cmiduct  of 
research  in  the  field  of  meteorology  and  to 
authorize  the  installation  of  Government 
telephones  In  certain  residences.  Introduced 
as  S.  681  during  the  1st  session.  87tb  Con- 
gress, on  January  30.  1061.  and  referred  to 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

3.  To  authorize  the  enactment  of  no-year 
appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  the  conduct  of  activities  of  the  Weather 
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Bureau.  Proposal  submitted  for  Inclusion 
In  the  legislative  program  of  the  1st  seasion 
of  the  87th  Congress  with  no  action  being 
taken  on  this  Item  to  date. 

4.  To  amend  the  act  of  June  16.  1948  (62 
Stat.  470).  to  authorize  the  Chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  to  pay  extra  compensation 
to  members  of  crews  of  research  aircraft. 
Submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  preliminary 
legislative  program  of  the  Department  on 
October  14,  1960.  with  no  action  being  taken 
on  this  Item  to  date. 

3.    KKSEABCH    SCIENTISTS 

Summary:  An  agency  which  conducts  re- 
search, or  sponsors  research  with  other  or- 
ganizations, must  have  a  nucleiis  of  well- 
qualified  scientists  who  are  among  the  most 
competent  in  the  research  programs  for 
which  they  are  responsible.  Although  the 
Weather  Bureau  has  been  able  to  maintain 
a  small,  competent,  technical  staff,  the  pres- 
ent limitation  In  the  number  of  positions 
in  higher  salary  brtuskets  places  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  an  unfavorable  competitive  posi- 
tion   with    respect    to    other    Oovernment 


agencies  and  private  research  institutions. 
Accordingly,  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  an 
Increase  be  provided  in  the  number  of  Public 
Law  313  positions  assigned  to  the  reaearcb 
organization  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Additional  information:  The  Bureau  now 
has  two  Public  Law  313  positions,  one  as- 
signed to  the  Director  of  Meteorological 
Research  and  the  other  to  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Bureau. 

The  Bureau  needs  many  additional  Public 
Law  313  positions.  <A11  positions  are  con- 
cerned with  research  responsibilities,  either 
because  of  direct  participation  In  research 
activities  or  through  direction  and  or  utili- 
zation of  research  products.)  Legislative 
and  Civil  Service  Commission  authorizations 
for  these  positions  are  required.  The  OfBce 
of  Personnel  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce,  has  been  advised  of  the  Bureau's 
needs  in  connection  with  a  departmental 
survey  made  by  that  OiBce.  In  the  same 
action  it  Is  proposed  to  convert  the  current 
Deputy  Chief's  position  from  Public  Law  313 
to  OS-18. 


Support  for  this  very  Important  program, 
to  attract  the  highest  caliber  of  personnel, 
will  average  only  an  additional  $a,000  per 
position. 

4.    EESKAKCH    BtHMJET 

Summary:  A  primary  difflculty  that  the 
Weather  Bureau  has  had  in  meeting  the 
urgent  need  for  accelerated  progress  in  the 
science  of  meteorology  and  Its  applications 
has  been  limited  funds  with  which  to  sup- 
port research  and  development.  Conse- 
quently other  depiu-tments  have  undertaken 
research  and  development  in  meteorology  to 
meet  their  needs  in  common  uses  areas  which 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau.  Al- 
though such  efforU  have  resulted  in  valuable 
contributions  to  the  science,  they  have  failed 
to  solve  some  basic  problems  of  meteorology. 
The  varied  objectives  and  dispersed  efforts  of 
the  supporting  agencies  combined  with  lack 
of  continuity  in  funding  have  made  it  im- 
practical to  mount  the  maaaive  long-term 
effort  needed  for  this  purpose. 

The  Weather  Bureau's  research  appropri- 
ations since  1950  are  summarised  in  table  1. 


Tablk  1. — Regearch  and  drpflopment  appropriations,  Weather  liurtau  ' 


riscal 
year 


1060 

19S1 

1&62 

106S 
1«M 
1966 

1066 

1M7 
19M 

law 
im 

IMl 
1M8 


Amount 

requested 

by  Weather 

Bunan 


$2,253,000 

3,683.000 

3,9a«,000 

3.433,000 

3,12B,000 

666,000 

13,042,000 


13.SM,000 
4,140,000 


30,414,700 
21, 199, 900 


Amount 
appropriated 


Remarks 


•6M.O0O 
631.000 

etio.ooo 

704,000 
000.000 
658,000 

1,R42.000 


3,662,000 

3,(M,0n 
3,460,900 
6,439,000 


0,446.600 


9,000,000 


Principal  incrrasp  rwjWMtetl  was  ft>r  basic' rhmd  physics  research,  with  lesser  amounts  for  weather  radar  research  and  Iw  applied  foie- 

castlliK  im|>ruvi-niriit«.     N'o  iiicrt-ttseK  iklUiwe<i. 
Increases  were  lequested  for  htuolc  cloirl  ph>-slcs  nnd  artlflriiil  (>n>ci|4tation  respurtli  an<l  (or  tliunderstorm  an<l  rplalol  serere  weather 

investiKntioiis.    3  smaller  l(<'ni.<i  l<>r  appli<^<t  foreeH.stlnK  <m prove .iients  were  lnclu<le<l.     N'o  Inerwiaes  allowed. 
Funds  were  requested  for  »  major  iiivesliKution  of  thuiiderstoriiui  and  reliit<'d  severe  '.v>'Ht)MT,  for  ap|>lte<l  fort<ai.Ht  studies,  and  lur  ckMld 

physics  investiKAtiun.s.     No  proiirum  inoreitsi^  allowi><l. 
Same  as  fiscal  yeur  10S2. 

Similar  to  fiscal  year  lt>.^2.    I'liins  included  $4.10,000  for  develottInK  numerical  wrallier  prediction  teclmlquM.    N'o  taanmm  allowed. 
Prior  to  submitting  preliminary  mtimateit  Bureau  wao  advlse<l  It  would  have  to  reduce  overall  level  of  1966  Mtlmatss  talow  leveJ  at 

1964  approprtatlon. 
Included  $lU,700.nou  requettt  for  a  multiple-year  appropriation  for  a  major  Inventlgation  of  liurricunes.  tomadoea.  and  related  severe  storm*. 

A  major  item  for  basic  cloud  physics  stutlies  was  requested.    Items  for  develo|>lnK  lmprove<l  upper-air  measuriof  InstrummtaUon 

and  numerical  prediction  technWines  also  were  requei>t«d.    The  entire  Inrreese  was  (or  hurricane,  tornado,  sod  mtsts  storm  restarcb, 

prorided  In  tbe  snoual  approprintloa. 
Inehided  request  for  multiple-yttw  hurricane,  tornado,  and  severe  storm  apiiroprlatUm     Fun<ls  alio  were  requested  tor  mimerieal  weather 

prediction  and  long-runuc  romiwtlnir  studies.    Ao  Inewiase  of  tl,ii:4i.oiiii  wiui  ln('liiil<-<l  In  annual  aiiprophstlon  tor  burrtrsne  rsssarch. 
Inersaaes  were  reiiuesteil  for  numerli  nl  forerastlni  and  tor  basic  studies  of  iIn-  gnu  r.il  rin  ulttluti  of  (fir  utmoapliere. 
Increase  was  requeste<l  (or  severe  siorm  re«'arch. 
The  rpquest4wl  Increase  Inelu'led  *oa7,WiO  to  anntialixe  operation  of  hunii-ntie  resean  h  alrrrafi,  $1,0113,000  (or  tornado  and  aevars  local 

•torm  mieiircli,  $4(iH,iW)  for  uvi  itioii  na'ttoroloiiy  nmsurvU.    An  Inrrruse  at  tuoijuuu  huh  upproved  in  tlic  ap|iro|irlaUuti  (or  hurricMie 

research  operutloti.ii. 
ReotMSt  was  (or  it  no-yenr  researcli  nn<l  development  apt>mt>rl'dlnn  and  InHu'led  major  Items  (or  avlNtlun  meteorolocy,  $6  4M,0(W:  $9,411,- 

000  far  hturicutie  and  severe  local  storm  ItivasliMtfonK.  rJ,oM,iwii  lor  bulc  ruaearc*!  corutTiiliir  i>tuu>«4>lieri(  prouissis:  and  leaav  umouiiU 

tor  oeaanocraphy.  cllmatoloffy,  and  applied  toeeeastlriK  stu<llea.    A  single-year  a|i|>ro|>riuUoit  (or  reiteiurh  and  developmont  iitcludlnc 

Inarsaii  or  $300,000  (or  hurrwiiM  naeurch  and  $MJ(),(IU)  (or  aviation  meu-orolocr  re««>«rch  actlvHtes  was  eiincte<l. 
Regowt  was  (or  a  multl|>l»-year  appropritilon,  the  main  Increases  re<|ueste<l  beiiK  $3,098,000  tor  burrtcjine  and  aevara  ilorm  reesBfeti; 

•^694,000  for  aviation  weather  retteurih;  $1,111,000  (or  liistnimental  development,  and  $718,000  bit  bydrolocic  and  dlmatlc  studiea 

Tranetor  of  research  fiitictioiis  from  other  agencies  in  the  amoimt  of  $t, 244.1x10  and  nn  etpHti.tlon  of  |l,S7tt,000  (or  satellite  metMroloffjr 

research  was  lnclude<l.    The  etiiicle<l  appropriation  provlde<l  an  IncTcase  of  aMvodniHtely  $1,000,000  lor  salelllle  research,  and  $300,000 

tor  general  drculatiou  studies. 


'  A  separate  research  and  development  appropriation  liecame  avallsMe  In  1U61. 
No  records  are  available  prior  to  1960  of  development  work  in  the  flelils  of  instrumen- 
tation, hydrology,  and  climatology.  Therefore,  the  "Amount  apt>ropri;ited"  column 
In  this  table  for  the  years  IttSO  to  IB."*  is  txmllned  to  the  'Rtse^irch'  activity  under 


the  Weather  liiireau's  "Aalaries  and  etpenaea"  a|>propriation.    I>evelopmeBt  work 
not  l<lentifled  In  this  table  (or  most  of  these  earlier  ye:irs  Is  estimated  to  be  k<as  than 

!t3(«,(luo. 


Additional  information:  The  Bureau  has 
long  been  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  funds 
■ufflcient  to  meet  minimum  demands  made 
upon  it  as  an  operating  agency.  Because 
of  the  consequent  compression  of  the  re- 
search budget,  the  development  of  adequate 
upper  air  sounding  systems  and  other  me- 
teorological Instrumentation,  and  many  bas- 
ic research  projects,  such  as  cloud  physics 
have  been  seriously  delayed.  Such  things 
as  weather  modification  experimentation 
cannot  yet  be  put  on  a  firm  basis.  The  basic 
underlying  meteorological  investigations 
have  not  been  completed.  Results  of  the 
Weather  Bureau's  requests  for  appropria- 
tions for  some  of  these  Investigations  are 
summarized  under  "Remarks"  in  table  1. 

Since  World  War  II  with  its  great  expan- 
sion of  interest  In  and  practical  application 
of  meteorology,  there  have  been  urgent  de- 
mands for  increased  knowledge  about  at- 
mospheric phenomena.  When  the  Bureau 
was  unable  to  meet  these  new  requirements, 
one  department  after  another  entered  the 
field  of  research  and  development  in  me- 
teorology In  basic  subjects  which  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Bxtreau  and  which  the 


Bureau  could  have  undertaken  with  close- 
working  relationships  with  its  kindred  ac- 
tivities. During  this  period  there  has  been 
a  high  degree  of  Interdepartmental  cooper- 
ation and  some  of  the  available  funds  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Bureau.  Although 
the  cooperation  of  participating  agencies  is 
praiseworthy,  there  are  disadvantages  In  this 
method  of  funding  and  management  In 
functions  for  which  the  Bureau  is  respon- 
sible and  which  are  In  line  with  Its  other 
activities. 

The  projects  which  the  Weather  Bureau 
conducts  for  other  agencies  on  a  reimburs- 
able or  advance-of-funds  basis  have  been 
classified  under  the  headings  of  ( 1 )  observa- 
tions and  forecasts,  (2)  studies  and  statis- 
tics, and  (3)  miscellaneous.  Table  2  sum- 
marizes total  funds  received  for  advances 
and  reimbiirsements  since  1960.  Records  as 
to  the  distribution  of  these  funds  to  research 
are  not  available  but  it  is  estimated  at  only 
about  5  to  10  percent  of  the  total  amount. 
IT.e  nature  of  the  research  work  performed 
under  these  transferred  funds  has  varied 
considerably  from  year  to  year  depending 
upon  the  objectives  of  the  supporting  agency. 


In  line  with  other  activities  of  the  Bureau 
as  the  National  Meteorological  Service,  this 
work  has  Included  studies  of  such  things 
as  meteorological  conditions  producing  smog, 
investigations  of  the  relationship  between 
high-altitude  winds  and  radioactive  fallout, 
and  the  meteorological  factors  Involved  in 
aircraft  accidents. 

Tabls  2. — Totoi  annxuU  amounts  received 
by  Weather  Bureau  for  adt'ance.i  and  re- 
imbursements. It  Is  estimated  that  about 
5  to  10  percent  of  the  total  amount  was 
distributed  to  research 

Fiscal  year : 

1950 (1.  061.  000 

1951 , 1.  500.  000 

1962 2,  179,000 

1953 2,  268.  000 

1954 _ 2,  788,  000 

1955 8,  621. 000 

1956 4,  736.  000 

1967. ._ 6.  096.  000 

1958 8.  742,  000 

1959 7,  082,  000 

1960 8,  116.000 

1961 9,  590, 000 

1962 8.  948,  000 


1961 
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Summary:  Ttie  report  of  the  Special  Ad- 
Tlsory  Cominittee  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sdenoea  (Kelly  Oommittee).  lastied  In 
March  1990,  nude  the  following  statement: 

"The  most  \irgent  and  immediate  need  of 
the  Weather  Bureau's  research — whatever  its 
level — Is  for  modern,  integrated  housing  and 
modem  facilities  In  amounts  adequate  to 
provide  effective  utilization  of  research  man- 
power." 

Research  and  development  aettvitleB  are 
now  located  in  a  number  of  obsolete,  sub- 
Btnndard  buildings,  and  facilities  are  in- 
adequate both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The 
recruitment  of  profeealonal  personnel  of 
high  quality  for  oarrylng  on  the  research 
program  Is  severely  handicapped  by  the 
present  quarters,  faculties,  and  the  associ- 
ated environment. 

During  recent  months,  a  request  has  been 
made  for  the  assie^nment  to  the  Weather 
Bureau  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
site  when  the  agency  moves  to  Its  new  quar- 
ters. If  this  does  not  materialize,  a  new 
building,  sxiltably  designed  to  house  Weather 
Bureau  activities,  should  be  prcnnptly 
started. 

Additional  information:  A  summary  of 
the  Weather  Bureau's  attempts  to  obtain 
adequate  housing  f oillows : 

1.  Oiirlng  1953  the  Bureau  developed 
building  requlremetnts  and  prepared  Justifl- 
catlnns  leading  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration submisalon  of  their  project  No. 
3-1CD-07  to  Congress  for  approval  of  the 
PubUc  Works  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  The  prospectus 
was  submitted  under  provisions  of  title  I, 
Public  Law  619,  8Sd  Congress,  2d  session. 
During  the  2d  session,  84th  Congress,  the 
prospectus  was  sulunitted  as  part  of  the 
l««M-purchase  program.  The  project  was 
approved  by  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  was  alto  approved  by  a  Senate 
•uboommlttee  of  the  Public  Works  Commlt- 
IM.  However,  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  tabled  the  proposal  due  to  a 
question  of  the  cost  of  site  acquisition. 

a.  On  May  16,  1968,  the  Weather  Bureau 
obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roiuts 
«  use  permit  for  112  acres  ol  ground  at 
lAngley,  Va.  However,  tiM  Laag ley,  Va..  siU 
was  not  adequate  for  toetMon  of  the  new 
bttlkUnc  to  house  the  Natloiiai  Meteorologi- 
cal Headquarters  and  the  Obaervatlonal  Test 
and  Development  Center.  On  May  13.  I960, 
the  Weather  Bureau  accepted  the  transfer 
trom  National  Btireau  of  Standards  of  408.4 
acres  of  ground,  togiither  with  28  buildings 
at  Sterling.  Va.,  for  use  in  develppiug  the 
Observational  Test  and  Development  Center. 
W.*th  this  action,  the  113  acres  of  ground 
at  Laagley.  Va..  would  be  adequate  for  the 
locatioo  of  the  pro|>06ed  new  building  for 
the  proposed  Natloitai  Meteorological  Head- 
quarters. 

8.  On  March  11.  1058.  a  revised  buUding 
project  was  sulmituxl  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administratlaa.  A  revised  proposal 
vaa  apaln  resubmltt«d  on  December  22.  1969, 
mtaamftLBBing  the  latest  changes.  Tills  pro- 
posal is  currently  itii:luded  in  General  Serv- 
loea  AdmlnUtraUon  project  No.  49900.  dated 
December  11,  1959.  under  stage  2  of  part  II 
for  a  proposed  constauctlon  start  during  the 
period  1963-64. 

4.  On  November  18.  1960.  the  Secretary. 
I>ep>artment  of  Oooinieroe,  forwarded  a  letter 
to  the  Administrator,  General  Servloes  Ad- 
ministration, recomtaendlng  that  neceasary 
steps  be  taken  imine<ilately  to  have  a  single, 
special-purpose  buUdlng  constructed,  de- 
signed to  take  care  cf  the  Weather  Bureau's 
operations. 

5.  On  January  3,  1961.  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Adtainistratlon.  in  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  gave  recogni- 
tion to  the  Weather  Bureau  space  problem 
and  stated  a  hope  far  early  programing  action 


with  regard  to  an  appropriate  project  for  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

6.  In  the  spring  of  1961,  the  Department 
of  Conunerce  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration concurred  in  a  plan  for  the 
Weather  Bin-eau  to  take  over  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  site  at  Wisconsin  and 
Van  Ness  Avenues.  Washington,  D.C.,  upon 
the  relocation  of  tlie  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  site  at  Gaithersbiu-g,  Md.  At  the 
present  time  a  feasibility  study  is  underway. 

e.    LONG- RA  NCI  PLAN  NINO 

Summary:  During  the  past  decade  the 
Weather  Bureau  has  developed  a  number  of 
long-range  plans  for  research  on  impwrtant 
problems  in  meteorology.  A  few  of  these 
have  been  well  supported,  some  have  received 
token  support,  but  others  have  l>een  beset 
with  the  difficulties  discussed  above.  Some 
of  these  long-range  plans,  which  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  section  of  this  report  and 
are  given  in  detail  in  attached  documents, 
provide  fundamental  approaches  to  the  at- 
tainment of  some  of  thie  national  goals  in 
atmospheric  sciences  that  are  now  receiving 
long-needed  attention. 

Responding  to  a  request  initiated  by  the 
President's  Special  Assistant  for  Science  and 
Technology,  a  task  force  of  scientific  leaders 
In  the  field  of  meteorology  convened  in  a 
series  of  okeetings  to  outline  national  10-year 
goals  in  the  aUnosplieric  sciences.  The  con- 
ferences, held  Jime  2a-JuIy  19,  1961.  in- 
cluded experts  from  among  the  Weather 
Bureau's  research  scientists.  Tlie  national 
plan  for  meteorological  research  resulting 
from  these  meetings  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion In  the  early  autumn.  As  the  national 
meteorological  service,  the  Weather  Bureau 
is  concurrently  preparing  long-range  plaxiM 
covering  its  responsibilities  In  the  atmos- 
pheric sciences.  These  plans  will  include  re- 
search and  public  service  activities  which 
will  both  contribute  to  and  derive  from  the 
overall  goals  developed  by  the  scientific  task 
tocos. 

Addltionnl  information:  Becauae  the  at- 
mosphere is  a  global  envelope  within  which 
weather  is  manifested  on  wales  ranging  from 
fractions  of  Inches  to  worldwide  dimen- 
sions, many  of  Its  fundamental  proeeasea 
cannot  be  scientifically  understood  and  poa- 
alble  future  control  cannot  be  determined 
unleas  research  is  pursued  on  a  comparable 
range  of  scales.  The  solution  of  many  of 
the  complex  problems  of  the  atmoaphere 
call  for  large,  long-term  research  projects 
whose  success  in  turn  depends  on  imagina- 
tive long-range  planning,  recruitment  of 
competent  research  scientists,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  facilities  and  stable  long- 
term  support. 

At  the  request  of  the  President's  Special 
Assistant  for  Science  and  Technology,  Dr. 
Jerome  Wiesner,  a  planning  task  force  of 
150  scientists  from  many  different  institutes 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  convened  in 
Boston,  Maas.,  during  the  period  Jxine 
28-July  19,  1961.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference was  to  recommend  goals  hzuX  outline 
a  national  plan  for  the  atmospheric  sciences 
over  the  next  10  years. 

The  director  of  the  planning  task  force. 
Prof.  Sverre  Petterssen,  using  these  recom- 
mendations, will  outline  U.S.  needs  for  man- 
I>ower,  funds,  and  facilities  in  the  atmos- 
pheric sciences.  This  outline  will  include 
specific  requirements  in  the  fields  of  blo- 
meteorology,  atmospheric  physics  and  chem- 
istry, atmospheric  dynamics,  atmospheric 
structures  and  circulations,  and  engineering 
meterology.  This  effort  is  being  supported 
through  funds  supplied  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Parallel  to  the  overall  plan  being  developed 
by  Professor  Petterssen,  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau is  preparing  long-range  plans  covering 
the  primary  aspects  of  its  basic  mission  In 
the  atmospheric  sciences.  Wlille  the  plan 
devel<q>ed  by  Professor  Petterssen  will  be  pri- 


marily concerned  with  research  goals,  the 
Weather  Bureau's  program  will  cover  the 
forecasts,  warnings,  and  other  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Bureau,  as  well  as  the  basic 
and  applied  research  effort  neceasary  to  im- 
prove these  services.  Much  of  the  Bureau's 
planning  in  these  areas  is  being  continually 
develop>ed  and  reviewed  through  its  annual 
planning  processes,  and  through  special 
technical  planning  studies  which  are  issued 
from  time  to  time.  Some  of  these  plans 
and  projects  are  discussed  individually  in 
the  next  section.  The  proposed  overall  study 
will,  however,  bring  together  these  plans 
Into  an  integrated  program. 

7.   EESEARCH   PLANS   AND   PROJECTS 

A  full  discussion  of  "Research  Progress 
and  Plans  of  the  VS.  Weather  Bureau,  Fiscal 
Tear  1960,"  Is  given  In  the  attached  docu- 
ment of  that  title.  A  similar  document 
for  fiscal  year  1961  will  be  issued  in  the 
early  autumn.  The  following  discussion  is 
limited  to  brief  summaries  of  some  long- 
range  projects  that  the  Weather  Bureau  has 
started   or  planned. 

General   circulation   of    the  atmosphere 

Approximately  6  years  ago  at  the  urging 
of  the  late  Dr.  John  von  Neumann,  a  group 
was  established  at  the  Weather  Bureau  to 
study  the  general  circulation  of  the  atmos- 
pho-e  through  the  construction  of  dynam- 
ical models  suitable  for  numerical  solution 
with  the  aid  of  high-speed  digital  computers. 
The  research  planned  is  fundamental  for 
understanding  the  larger  scale  processes  of 
the  atmosphere  and  is  basic  to  improve- 
ment in  problems  such  as  long-range  fore- 
casting and  for  determining  possibilities  of 
large-scale  weather  modification  as  recog- 
nized by  Dr.  von  Neumann  when  he  pro- 
posed the  project.  Since  the  problem  Is  a 
very  difficult  and  time  consuming  one.  it 
was  undertaken  with  the  understanding  that 
the  project  would  have  to  grow  as  more 
complicated  mathematical  models  of  the 
atmosphere  were  developed.  Since  personnel 
for  this  type  of  work  were  extremely  scarce 
many  of  them  came  through  the  training 
of  promising  graduates  completing  their  uni- 
versity work  or  by  the  assignment  of  Weather 
Bureau  personnel  to  universities  for  further 
advanced  training  in  theoretical  meteorology. 
Due  to  the  limitation  on  the  salaries  that 
can  be  paid  under  the  dvll  service  system. 
It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  the  services  of 
several  people  who  could  have  made  Im- 
portant contributions  to  the  project. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  general 
circulation  requires  very  high-speed  and 
large  capacity  digital  computers.  The  re- 
search has  now  advanced  to  the  stage  In- 
volving a  more  realistic  model  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  can  only  be  handled  on  a 
computer  of  the  largest  size  now  available. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  lease 
of  such  a  computer  with  delivery  expected 
in  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1962.  Avail- 
ability of  this  computer  for  general  circula- 
tion research  depends  on  funds  being  made 
available  in  fiscal  year  1963  for  the  lease 
of  the  computer  over  the  entire  year.  Since 
the  Information  on  the  appropriations  to 
cover  this  lease  does  not  become  available 
until  late  in  the  spring,  planning  f<x'  a  com- 
puter of  this  type  which  can  be  obtained 
only  on  a  long  lease  time  basis  becomes 
dlfflcnlt  under  shcH't-term  budgeting  for 
research. 

JIf  ef  eoroloj^icol  oceanography 

Under  the  statutes  and  executive  orders 
governing  meteorological  services  provided 
by  the  UJS.  Government,  the  Weather  Bureau 
Is  responsible  for  collecting  essential  weather 
reports  from  the  oceans,  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  other  bodies  of  water  in  which  the 
United  States  has  meteorological  interest. 
Prom  these  reports  are  prepared  the  weather 
maps,  climatological  charts,  storm  warnings, 
and  other  weather  advisories  for  the  high 
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s«as  and  water  areas  within  or  contiguous 
to  Its  territories.  The  Weather  Bxireau  Is 
also  responsible  for  meteorological  research 
designed  to  develop  and  improve  ocean 
weather  services  and.  In  particular,  for 
boundary  zone  research  involving  the  oceans 
and  the  atmosphere  in  their  direct  relation- 
ship to  weather  and  climate. 

Interaction  between  the  air  and  sea  In 
causing  violent  conditions  of  wind  and  water 
over  the  oceans  and  along  the  coasts  Is  so 
Involved  and  Indivisible  that  for  nuiny  pur- 
poses meteorology  and  oceanography  must 
be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  science. 
The  need  for  studies  in  this  field  has  been 
emphasized  in  the  report  "Oceanography 
1960  to  1970"  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences — National  Research  Council  Com- 
mittee on  Oceanography.  Among  other 
comments  on  this  subject  in  this  report  Is 
the  statement  that  the  interchange  which 
"takes  place  between  the  sea  and  air  affects 
persistent  weather  patterns." 

For  many  years,  the  Weather  Bureau  has 
urged  further  development  of  ocean-weather 
studies,  and  the  Bureau's  proposals  for  this 
Important  field  were  given  emphasis  recently 
through  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology  and  subsequently,  the  Inter- 
agency Coordinating  Committee  on  Ocea- 
nography. These  agencies  supported  the 
long-range  program  aimed  at  (1)  extending 
and  developing  the  weather  observations, 
storm  warnings,  and  other  ocean-meteoro- 
logical services  vital  to  safety  to  life  and 
property;  and  (2)  conducting  the  necessary 
research  for  advancement  of  knowledge  of 
atmospheric-oceanographlc  processes.  To 
carry  out  this  program,  the  Weather  Bureau 
proposes  to  carry  out  investigations  of  the 
following  Important  topics: 

1.  Investigations  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
change of  heat,  water  vapor,  momentum, 
chemicals,  and  other  properties  across  the 
ocean-atmosphere  interface. 

2.  Study  of  the  "feedback"  mechanism 
whereby  unusual  weather  conditions  produce 
unusual  sea  conditions,  particularly  tem- 
perature changes,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these,  in  turn,  subsequently  Introduce  at- 
mospheric changes,  such  as  variations  in 
paths  and  intensities  of  storms. 

3.  Investigation  of  the  various  mecha- 
nisms contributing  to  a  piling  up  of  water 
against  coasts  dxu-lng  hurricanes  and  other 
sevore  windstorms;  Improvement  of  storm- 
tide  services  now  in  operation  along  the 
Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  and  their  extension 
to  the  Great  Lakes  and  coastal  areas. 

4.  Study  of  coastal  weather  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  harbor  and  estuarlne  fore- 
casting for  nuclear-powered  ships,  where 
release  of  nuclear  effluents  either  by  accident 
or  design,  might  become  serious  for  coastal 
communities. 

There  is  a  great  potential  still  undeveloped 
for  extensive  use  of  merchant  ships  and  spe- 
cial purpose  vessels  for  making  observations 
and  collecting  data  that  are  desperately 
needed  for  understanding  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  oceans  which 
relate  directly  and  vitally  to  human  welfare. 
Per  relatively  little  Investment  In  instru- 
ments and  equipment,  these  vessels  could  be 
utilized  for  collection  of  essential  data. 
Specifically,  the  Weather  Bureau  propoMt  to 
dvrtlop  a  low-cost,  lightweight  system  of 
mMwurlng  winds  aloft  from  mer  chant  ships, 
as  well  as  to  obtain  the  nec«isary  barom- 
eters, thermometers,  and  other  standard 
surface  measuring  Instrirnients  for  cooperat- 
ing vessels. 

There  are  huge  gaps  In  our  observations 
of  the  oceans  and  the  atmosphere  over  the 
oceans — gaps  so  large  that  the  entire  area  of 
the  United  States  could  be  lost  in  the  wide- 
open  spaces  in  some  regions.  The  data  defi- 
ciencies resulting  from  these  gaps  can  be 
materially  alleviated  by  the  ttse  of  a  recently 
developed  marine  automatic  meteorological 


station  (MAMOS).  This  station  can  be 
anchored  in  deep  water  and  is  capable  of 
transmitting  weather  information  auto- 
matically to  shore  stations. 

Although  there  are  many  new  Items  of 
Instruments  and  equipment  to  be  developed 
for  ocean  weather  observations,  most  of  these 
are  relatively  simple  from  the  technological 
point  of  view.  They  offer  no  serious  ob- 
stacles to  early  development  of  the  network 
of  oceanographlc  and  meteorological  obser- 
vations. For  example,  a  prototype  Infrared 
thermometer  has  been  developed  which  will 
provide  very  accurate  measurements  of 
surface  water  temperatures.  Preliminary 
studies  have  Indicated  that  such  measure- 
ments are  extremely  Important  in  delineat- 
ing the  areas  favorable  for  hurricane 
formation. 

Atmospheric  boundary  layer 

Solar  energy  is  obviously  the  driving  mech- 
anism for  the  earth's  wind  and  weather. 
However,  solar  energy  must  largely  be  con- 
verted into  long-wave  (heat)  energy  In  or- 
der to  be  utilized  by  the  air.  By  far,  the 
largest  part  of  this  conversion  takes  place  at 
the  air -earth -ocean  Interface  in  a  complex 
and  ever  changing  way.  The  resulting  at- 
mospheric behavior  controls  the  dispersion 
of  the  pollutants,  growth  of  vegetation.  In- 
deed the  very  character  of  the  air  we  breathe. 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  planned  a  basic 
study  of  the  boundary  layer  for  several  years 
but  has  been  unable  to  obtain  Its  own  funds 
to  initiate  any  work  in  this  field. 

In  order  to  carry  out  even  the  vestiges  of 
a  program  In  this  field  the  Weather  Bureau 
has  had  to  rely  on  a  small  amount  of  sup- 
port from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
This  Initial  pilot  study  has  further  con- 
firmed the  complexity  of  the  problem  and 
demonstrated  the  need  for  an  expanded  con- 
tinuing effort  In  this  area. 

Severe  storms 

Two  important  programs  In  the  Weather 
Bureau  are  the  Investigation  of  hurricanes 
through  the  national  hurricane  research 
project  and  the  investigation  of  severe  local 
storms  such  as  tornadoes,  severe  thunder- 
storms, etc.,  through  the  national  severe 
storms  project.  Both  of  these  projects  have 
been  planned  on  a  long-term  basis  with  ob- 
jectives as  described  In  the  attached  docu- 
ments but  the  financing  of  the  work  has 
been  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  In  the  case  of 
the  hurricane  project  satisfactory  support 
has  been  received  to  conduct  a  worthwhile 
project.  In  the  case  of  the  national  serere 
storms  project,  funds  adequate  to  undertake 
the  Investigations  at  a  reasonable  level  have 
not  been  obtained  through  our  regular  ap- 
propriations. In  order  to  conduct  this  work, 
the  Weather  Bureau  has  had  to  rely  on 
partial  support  from  such  agencies  as  the 
FAA,  the  NASA,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Due  to  changes  In  plans  In  these 
agencies  leading  to  variation  in  support  of 
the  project  from  year  to  year  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  conduct  the  research  at  a  reason- 
able level  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities 
currently  available  for  the  investigation  of 
the  severe  local  storms. 

Meteorological  observation  requirements 

Long-range  plans  for  obtaining  meteor- 
ological observations  over  sparse  data  regions 
have  been  developed  by  the  Weather  Butmiu 
in  a  study  of  this  problem  In  the  Pacific. 
The  urgency  of  this  problem  arose  as  a  result 
of  an  announced  plan  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  phase  out  gradually  the  Air  Force 
weather  reconnaissance  program  which  has 
been  providing  vital  meteorological  informa- 
tion over  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  other  areas. 
The  attached  document.  "Technical  Plan- 
ning Study  No.  1."  which  concentrates  on 
alternative  plans  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem in  the  Pacific,  provides  plans  that  are 
applicable  to  all  sparse  data  areas  of  the 
world. 


Development   of   meteorological   equipment 
and  procedures 

With  the  accelerating  technological  ad- 
vances of  modern  Industry,  agriculture,  and 
commerce,  and  their  aseoelated  requirements 
for  meteorological  information  and  services, 
the  Weather  Bureau  contracted  in  1960  for 
an  expert  investigation  of  practical  means 
of  acquiring,  processing,  and  utilizing 
weather  data  that  would  be  compatible  with 
future  requirements.  The  study,  which  ex- 
amines the  overall  science  and  practice  of 
meteorology  and  emphasizes  the  needs  of  the 
next  3  to  5  years,  provides  a  logical  guide  for 
subsequent  establishment  of  mutually  con- 
sistent developmental  and  implementation 
programs.  This  study,  designated  "Techni- 
cal Planning  Study  No.  a,"  U  attached. 

National  plan  for  a  common  system  of 
meteorological  observation  satellites 

Since  1954,  when  the  Weather  Bureau's 
Director  of  Meteorological  Research  pointed 
out  the  promising  prospects  for  a  worldwide 
weather-obaervlng  system  using  artificial 
earth  satellites,  the  Bureau  has  made  studies 
leading  to  proposals  for  such  a  system.  The 
attached  "Technical  Planning  Study  No.  3" 
summarizes  planning  that  commenced  short- 
ly after  the  successful  launching  and  opera- 
tion of  Tiros  I  In  April-June  1960.  This 
original  plan,  although  preliminary,  repre- 
sented a  start  In  formalizing  a  national  pro- 
gram that  has  been  fwther  developed 
through  coordination  among  several  Inter- 
ested Govertunent  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. The  final  result,  "A  Plan  for  a  Na- 
tional Operational  Meteorological  Satellite 
System."  was  Issued  In  April  1961.  Strength- 
ened by  the  further  success  of  Tiros  II,  it  was 
presented  to  the  87th  Congress  as  part  of 
President  Kennedy's  space  program  for  the 
United  States.  The  more  recent  highly  suc- 
cessful Tiros  III  has  further  confirmed  the 
value  of  meteorological  satellites  and  of  plans 
to  establish  a  systematic  program  of  opera- 
tional satellites  geared  closely  to  the  w(M-k  of 
the  Weather  Bureau's  National  Meteor- 
ological Center. 

High-density  network  for  terminal  forecast- 
ing research 

The  Importance  and  econonUc  value  of  ac- 
curate short-period  forecasts  for  the  Na- 
tion's major  airports  are  widely  recognised. 
In  spite  of  the  effort  which  so  far  has  been 
expended  on  this  problem,  significant  Im- 
provements have  not  been  realized.  Progress 
has  been  slower  than  in  larger  scale  weather 
forecasting  principally  because  the  terminal 
forecast  cannot  be  so  well  determined  by 
present  methods  of  observing  and  analyzing 
the  current  atmospheric  state.  With  the 
rapid  expansion  of  Jet  aircraft  operations, 
the  problem  has  become  more  acute.  Re- 
cently a  number  of  experts  have  suggested 
establishing  a  special  observation  network 
designed  and  operated  specifically  for  use  in 
terminal  forecasting  studies  and  related  re- 
search programs.  The  attached  Technical 
Planning  Study  No.  4  presents  Weather  Bu- 
reau plans  for  a  small  high-density  network 
to  provide  special  data  for  use  In  terminal 
forecast  studies  and  field  experiments  In 
short-period  terminal  forecasting.  Involving 
both  data  collection  and  processing.  The 
observational  network  and  research  program 
will  enable  a  variety  of  experlmenu  and 
tesu  to  be  made.  There  U  every  reMon  to 
expect  that  reeearch  along  these  lines.  If 
given  stftMe,  long-term  support,  will  prove 
friUtful. 

Weather  modtfleation  and  storm  control 
This  subject,  which  was  mentioned  in  sec- 
tion 4,  was  thoroughly  discussed  about  a 
years  ago  In  a  report  by  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau to  the  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources.  U.S.  Senate.  86th  Congress. 
The  report.  Issued  In  1060  as  committee 
print  No.  22.  Included  (pp.  30-31)  an  up-to- 
date    comprehensive    plan    for    studies    In 
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weather  modlficatioo),  small  parts  of  which 
are  now  underway.  A  further  brief  state- 
ment on  the  subject  is  Included  here  be- 
cause of  the  widespread  popular  Interest  and 
the  possibility  of  Important  futiu-e  develop- 
ments in  weather  modification,  now  largely 
unforeseeable. 

When  weather  modification  first  reached 
widespread  attention  among  the  public  some 
12  years  ago.  the  Weather  Bureau  was  one  of 
the  first  to  start  field  studies  under  fairly 
adequate  experimental  controls.  These 
studies  soon  led  to  the  conclvislon  that  much 
more  extensive  fundamental  research  in 
cloud  physics  and  precipitation  processes 
would  be  required  tiefore  real  progress  could 
be  made  In  the  practical  applications  of 
weather  modification  for  purposes  of  raln- 
maklng  and  other  uses.  At  the  time  these 
findings  and  the  advice  based  thereon  were 
largely  disregarded  In  the  excitement  with 
which  many  enthusliistlc  rainmakers  under- 
took field  operations  After  some  10  years' 
delay  and  expenditure  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  that  might  better  have  been  devoted 
to  basic  research,  other  scientific  agencies 
have  come  to  the  conclusions  and  made  the 
recommendations  presented  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  1960. 

At  the  preaent  time,  the  Weather  Bureau's 
activities  In  weather  modification  are  rela- 
tively small  except  for  the  Important  basic 
studies  In  cloud  physics  now  in  progress 
In  the  Physical  Rest^arch  Laboratory.  The 
comprehensive  and  large-scale  program  in 
research  In  weather  modification  first  rec- 
ommended by  the  Bureau  in  the  early  1950's 
and  brought  up  to  date  in  the  cited  commit- 
tee print  No.  22.  could  not  be  undertaken 
because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Many  of  the  basic  studies  prerequisite  to 
weather  control  are  also  essential  to  under- 
standing of  atmospheric  conditions  for  pur- 
poses of  weather  forecasting.  The  Weather 
Bureau  has  pursued  these  research  possibili- 
ties In  projects  related  to  weather  forecast- 
ing and  has.  Insofar  as  limited  funds  have 
permitted,  continued  Its  basic  studies  in 
I^ienomena  relating  directly  to  weather 
modification  and  storm  control. 

S.    SXTPPOBTINO    DOCUICKNTS 

The  following  recently  Issued  documents 
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the  items  discuatied.  Documents  (2) 
through  (9)  are  atta<:hed. 

1.  National  Acadetny  of  Sciences,  National 
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D.C..  1960.     (Kelly  committee  report.) 

2.  UB.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weather 
Bureau,  "Budget  Dtt^est,"  Washington,  D.C., 
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3.  U.8.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weather 
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Washington,  DC,  19*)0. 

4.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weather 
Bureau.  "Objectives  and  Basic  Design  of  the 
National  Hurricane  Research  Project,"  Na- 
tional Hurricane  Research  Project  Report 
No.  1,  Washington.  DC.  1966. 

6.  U.8.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weather 
Bureau.  "National  flevere  Storms  Project — 
Objectives  and  Basic  Design,"  N88P  Report 
No.  1,  Washington,  DC,  1961. 

0.  US.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weather 
Bureau,  "Plan  for  Meeting  Meteorological 
Observation  Requirements  Over  Sparse  Data 
Regions,"  Technical  Planning  Study  No.  1, 
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Washington.  DC.  1990. 

8.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Weather 
Bureau.  "National  Flan  for  a  Common  Sys- 
tem of  Meteorological  Observation  Satel- 
lites," Technical  Planning  Study  No.  3,  Wash- 
ington, DO.,  1960. 


9.  VS.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weather 
Bureau,  "A  Proposal  for  Terminal  Fca-ecast- 
Ing  Research  Using  Data  From  a  Small -Scale 
Network,"  Technical  Planning  Study  No.  4, 
Washington,  DC,  1961. 

10.  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  National 
Research  Council,  "Oceanography  1960  to 
1970."  Washington.  DC.  1958. 

11.  Panel  on  Operational  Meteorological 
Satellites,  National  Coordinating  Committee 
for  Aviation  Meteorology,  "Plan  for  a  Na- 
tional Operational  Meteorological  Satellite 
System,"    Washington,    D.C.,    AprU    1961. 

12.  UJ3.  Department  of  Commerce.  Weather 
Bureau.  "Progress  and  Possibilities  In 
Weather  Modification."  part  1  of  "Water  Re- 
sources Activities  in  the  United  States — 
Weather  Modification,"  committee  print  No. 
22.  Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources. U.S.  Senate.  86th  Congress,  3d  ses- 
sion, Washington,  D.C.,  1960. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times,  June  1,  1961] 

The  Vert  Modest  Pkice  Tag  on  Table 

Mountain 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  May  31. — The  cost  to  the 
Amerlca.n  people  of  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon  in  this  decade  was  recently  estimated 
at  $20  to  940  billion  by  Director  Webb  and 
Deputy  Director  Dryden  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  The 
program  for  research  In  the  atmosphere  of 
the  earth  will  cost  about  $30  million  in  the 
next  6  years,  according  to  Director  Roberts  of 
the  multlunlverslty  project  on  Table  Moun- 
tain in  Colorado. 

Since  the  most  visible  product  of  U.S. 
primacy  in  a  man  moon-landing  is  the  pres- 
tige of  this  Nation  In  the  world,  and  solid 
advances  in  the  state  of  humanity  are  tan- 
gible goals  of  atmospheric  research,  this  gives 
pertinence  to  a  question  asked  of  Webb  and 
Dryden  after  the  NASA  estimate  of  $20-$40 
billion  was  made.  The  question,  from  John 
W.  Finney  of  this  newspaper,  a  member  of 
the  television  panel  before  which  the  NASA 
officers  appeared,  was  substantially  this: 

Assuming  that  the  pockets  of  the  American 
taxpayer  are  not  bottomless,  coxild  not  some 
of  the  huge  sums  required  for  a  lunar  expe- 
dition be  more  profitably  spent  for  other 
forms  of  research  here  on  earth,  such  as  cur- 
ing cancer  or  heart  disease,  converting  salt 
water  Into  fresh  water,  or  Improving  the 
education  of  our  youth? 

This  raised  a  mighty  issue  of  relativity 
which,  though  it  is  outside  the  province  and 
the  assignment  of  NASA,  merits  public  con- 
sideration. And  Director  Roberts'  estimate 
of  $30  million  for  6  years'  cost  of  the  Table 
Mountain  program  emphasizes  the  Issue  by 
its  startling  contrast  vrlth  NASA's  specula- 
tive $20-$40  billion.  The  Issue  is  this:  Is 
the  prestige  which  will  come  to  the  United 
States  for  being  first  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon  worth  the  concentration  of  so  enor- 
mous a  portion  of  its  wealth? 

apportioning  rcscarch  rvrnt 

If  the  American  taxpayers  were  able  simul- 
taneously to  finance  the  research  in  all  the 
fields  mentioned  by  Finney,  to  the  degree 
calculated  to  bring  results  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  as  In  the  Instance  of  the 
moon  flight,  the  issue  of  relativity  would  not 
exist.  But  this  purchasing  power  has  not  yet 
been  claimed  for  the  American  economy, 
even  by  the  most  optimistic  exponents  of  the 
theory  that  annual  rises  In  the  national  in- 
diutrial  product  on  an  ever-lncreastng  scale 
can  be  assured  by  economic  policy.  So  If 
$20-$40  billion  of  the  national  revenues  are 
to  be  spent  to  win  the  race  to  the  moon  In 
this  decade,  the  progress  through  Govern- 
ment aid  to  the  other  goals  of  science  must 
move  on  a  much  slower  schedule. 

Though  there  is  no  atmosphere  on  the 
moon,  no  ox3rgen  and  no  surface  water; 
though  the  fahrenhelt  temperature  range 
is  from  300  plus  above  aero  to  200  plus  below. 


and  hence  the  moon  is  a  place  most  in- 
imical to  man — despite  these  appalling  ob- 
stacles a  man  eventually  will  land  on  the 
moon  from  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
prevailing  Judgment  of  the  scientists  en- 
gaged in  the  NASA  program,  and  the  reason 
the  cost  of  the  President's  translation  of 
this  Judgment  Into  a  national  policy  will  be 
so  great  is  that  a  2  or  3  year  lag  behind  So- 
viet Russia  must  be  overcome  if  we  are  to 
hope  to  be  first. 

Unless  this  policy  is  to  be  modified  as  to 
expenditure,  there  is  small  prospect  that 
the  Government  will  Invest  enough  more  in 
the  researches  of  "little  science"  to  acceler- 
ate their  advances  toward  their  humanitarian 
goals  at  something  nearer  the  moon  project 
rate.  If  so,  It  Is  fortunate  that  one  branch 
of  this  research,  with  a  vast  potential  of  gen- 
eral benefit.  Is  able  to  make  substantial  prog- 
ress on  the  current  f  cale  of  Government  sup- 
port. "Though  it  win  be  3  years  before  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research 
moves  into  permanent  headquarters  (on 
Table  Mountain ) "  reports  Director  Roberts, 
"the  center  Is  already  in  being.  By  fall  the 
first  doeen  of  the  70  or  80  scientists  who 
will  be  the  nucleus  of  the  staff  will  be  at 
work  In  temporary  quarters."   And  he  added : 

"The  endeavor  (sponsored  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  14  universities)  Is  conceived  on  a 
scale  suitable  to  its  global  importance.  Top- 
flight scientists  will  work  on  such  problems 
as  the  real  connection  between  electricity 
and  precipitation;  the  interaction  of  ocean, 
land  and  atmosphere;  the  role  of  chemical 
particles,  gases  and  ionized  substances  In 
the  production  of  thermal  and  dynamic 
effects  lasrlng  the  groundwork  essential  to 
future  application,  even — perhaps — weather 
control." 

This  is  a  lot  for  $6  million  a  year. 


(From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Sept.  12, 
1961] 

Experts  Pin  Hopes  on  Basic  Research  To 
Control  Storics 
(By  John  Troan) 

America's  hurricane  fighters  admitted  to- 
day It  may  take  years  before  man  leams  to 
tame  these  whirling  dervishes.  And  maybe 
we'll  never  find  out. 

But  forecasting  of  hurricanes  has  devel- 
oped to  a  point  that  nowadays  their  death 
tolls  are  at  a  minimum. 

Hurricane  Carla.  for  example,  is  almost  a 
repeat  of  the  devastating  storm  which  struck 
Galveston,  Tex.,  In  1900.  Yet  the  toll  this 
time  Is  nowhere  near  the  6,(XX)  lives  it 
claimed. 

Jack  Thompson,  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  said  the  main  diffi- 
culty in  trying  to  control  hurricanes  Is  we 
don't  know  enough  about  how  they  are 
born  and  how  they  behave. 

Nevertheless,  scientists  are  hopeful  that 
basic  research — aided  by  newfangled  satel- 
lites— eventually  will  yield  enough  Infornui- 
tlon  about  nature's  weather  factory  to  open 
the  way  to  hurricane  control. 

THRXX   MCTHODe 

Meanwhile,  three  methods  for  battling 
hurricanes — and  the  tropical  utorms  which 
spawn  them — are  being  pondered. 

One  is  to  "seed"  such  storms  witli  dry  ice 
or  silver  iodide  before  they  reach  land  or  turn 
into  full-blown  hurricanes. 

Hopefully,  such  seeding  would  milk  dry 
part  of  the  storm  and  either  knock  It  out  or 
knock  It  off  oourse^thiu  steering  It  away 
from  shore. 

The  United  States  has  tried  this  a  number 
of  times.  But,  Mr.  Thompson  aald,  "the  re- 
sults are  Inconcltuive." 

Reason:  Each  such  storm  acts  differently. 
So  we  don't  know  whether  we've  really  In- 
fluenced Its  behavior,  even  if  it  should  lose 
its  steam  or  shift  Its  path. 

One  way  to  overcome  this  obstacle  is  to 
seed  many  tropical  storms  and  hurricanes 
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over  many  years — and  compile  a  acrt  at  bos 
accre.  But  some  weather  experts  think  It 
would  take  20  years  or  more  to  draw  useful 
conclusions  from  this. 

CRnaC&L  TDJt 

Another  Idea  Is  to  coat  ths  ocean  with  a 
chemical  film  that  would  keep  down  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  water.  This  Is 
keyed  to  knowledge  that  most  hurricanes 
form  when  the  sea  temperature  Is  above  80. 

Such  an  "overcoat"  has  been  spread  on 
lakes  and  reservoirs  to  reduce  evaporation. 
But  It  doesn't  seem  to  drop  the  water  tem- 
perature. 

"What  we'd  like."  Mr.  Thompson  explained. 
"Is  to  Incorporate  In  an  agent  of  this  sort 
a  chemical  that  acts  the  opposite  of  the  way 
carbon  black  does.  Carbon  black  absorbs 
the  sun's  radiation.  We'd  like  a  chemical  to 
reflect  rad<atlon  which  spreads  at  sea." 

Even  then  there  would  be  the  problem  of 
keeping  such  a  chemical  film  from  being 
shattered  by  the  pounding  of  waves. 

ANOTHBI  IDKA 

Still  another  Idea,  less  talked  about  these 
days.  Is  to  use  nuclear  bombs  to  destroy 
hurricanes  at  sea. 

Weather  experts  concede  this  might  work 
if  a  hurricane  really  has  a  weak  spot — and 
if  It  were  located. 

Moreover,  vat  of  nuclear  bombs  against 
hurricanes  might  possibly  backfire  by  stok- 
ing up  the  storms  and  raining  radioactive 
fallout  in  their  wake. 

To  top  It  8dl  off,  a  hurricane  is  much  more 
powerfixl  than  a  hydrogen  bomb.  For  in- 
stance. It  generates  In  5  seconds  as  much 
energy  as  would  be  released  by  the  explosion 
of  tliat  100-megaton  H-bomb  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev   talks  about. 

Though  forecasting  has  Improved  consider- 
ably, the  Weather  Bureau  still  Is  striving 
to  make  Its  hurricane  predictions  even  bet- 
ter. 

Its  aim  is  to  be  able  to  pinpoint  within 
50  miles  where  a  hurricane  will  strike  36 
hours  later. 

This  would  give  people  In  the  danger  area 
enough  time  to  take  emergency  measures 
without  compelling  others  outside  the  actual 
hurricane  zone  to  resort  to  costly  needless 
precautions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
only  hope  this  request  will  receive  very 
serioiis  attention,  because  the  eastern 
seaboard  is  agahi  being  visited  by  a  dev- 
astating hurricane  which  will  take  its 
toll  in  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property;  and  we  have  proven 
by  some  advance  planning  and  research 
on  weather  that  we  can  save  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  people  and  can  protect 
property  from  undue  damage.  I  believe 
that  with  the  expenditure  of  a  very 
limited  amount  of  money  in  the  fiscal 
year  1963  and  in  the  years  ahead  we  may 
very  well  be  able  to  protect  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  our  people  who  would  be 
affected  by  severe  weather,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  protect  crops  and  physical 
structures,  and.  indeed,  we  shall  be  able 
to  do  much  more  to  protect  the  piiblic 
interest. 


REGULATIOn  OP  DRUG  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KEPALVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RxcoKD  editorials  on  S.  1552,  the 
omnibus  drug  bill,  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post  of 
Monday,  September  18.  1961. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
Secretary  RibicofiT  for  his  thorough, 
lucid,  and  penetrating  analysis  of  the 


problems  presented  by  the  drug  Industry 
and  of  the  ways  and  means  of  correcting 
them  set  forth  In  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. As  I  said  at  the  time,  his  testimony 
represents  one  of  the  best  statements 
ever  presented  to  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee. 

That  sQch  distinguished  newspapers  as 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  have  foimd  merit  In  much  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  Is.  of  course, 
extremely  heartening  to  those  of  us  who 
have  stniggled  to  develop  and  bring  out 
the  facts  on  this  industry  and  the  need 
for  essential  reforms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  18,  1961) 
TiGRTxa  Coirraoi.  or  Daros 

Secretary  Ribicoff  has  made  a  good  case  for 
more  protection  of  the  constuner  against 
worthless  drugs.  Buying  drugs  is  very  differ- 
ent, as  Mr.  Ribicoff  told  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee studying  the  Kefauver  bill,  than  shop- 
ping for  shoes,  automobiles,  or  groceries. 
About  90  percent  of  the  drugs  for  which  pre- 
scriptions are  written  today  were  not  on  the 
market  30  years  ago.  In  many  Instances  It 
is  Impossible  for  the  constmier  to  find  out 
whether  a  new  drug  has  any  actual  value 
In  the  treatment  of  a  disease.  Under  such 
circumstances  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  re- 
quire Pood  and  Drug  Administration  tests  of 
the  effectiveness  of  a  new  drug  before  It  U 
offered  to  the  public. 

Some  manufacturers  Insist  that  such  test- 
ing would  delay  the  marketing  of  new  drugs 
of  great  value.  No  doubt  It  would,  but  a 
little  delay  would  not  be  a  large  price  to  pay 
for  the  additional  assurances  to  the  public, 
when  the  product  does  appear,  that  It  has 
been  found  by  impartial  experts  to  be  efllca- 
clous  as  well  as  harmless. 

No  doubt  there  Is  also  some  danger  of  poor 
administration  of  the  proposed  reqxilrement 
tiiat  new  drugs  be  withheld  from  the  market 
until  their  usefulness  has  been  establlsiied. 
Venal  Inspectors  might  be  subjected  to  heavy 
pressure.  Incompetents  could  deny  sick 
people  new  remedies.  As  a  practical  matter, 
however,  the  standards  adhered  to  in  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  usually  have 
been  high.  It  Is  not  a  sound  inrlnclple  of 
government  to  wltlihold  powers  needed  for 
protection  of  the  public  because  of  the  possi- 
bility that  thoee  p>ower8  might  be  abused. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  the 
sale  of  worthless  drugs  for  use  on  hogs,  sheep, 
and  cattle  U  already  restricted.  Certainly 
there  is  no  logic  In  allowing  a  lower  standard 
for  drugs  used  by  himian  beings.  It  would 
be  foolish  Indeed  to  say  that  a  farmer  is  en- 
titled to  an  PDA  cluck  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  medicine  he  gives  to  his  hogs  but  not 
on  that  lie  gives  to  iiis  children. 

Mr.  Ribicoff  also  appears  to  have  made  a 
good  Impression  on  the  subcommittee  by  op- 
posing the  provisions  of  the  Kefauver  bill 
which  would  require  the  licensing  of  drug 
concerns  and  the  publication  annually  of  a 
list  of  drugs  that  might  have  dangerous  side 
effects.  There  is  no  virtue  in  carrying  regu- 
lation beyond  tiiat  which  Is  necessary  fen- 
protection  of  the  public.  We  believe  that 
consumers  can  be  adequately  safeguarded 
without  discouraging  the  alert  and  progres- 
sive drug  industry  from  the  development  of 
new  remedies  for  human  ailments. 


[Prom  the  New  York  limes,  Sept.  18.  1961 J 
Sam,  CHXAPn  Dkucs 

With  8  forthrlghtness  in  gratifying  con- 
trast to  its  timidity  on  many  other  Impor- 
tant domestic  Issues,  the  administration  has 
recorded  Its  support  of  the  major  provisloiu 
of  the  Kefauver -Celler  bill  to  tighten  Federal 


regulation  of  drugs  In  the  Intcreat  of  proved 
quality,  fewer  harmful  side  effects  and  lower 
consumer  prices. 

Secretary  Ribicoff  put  the  case  for  the  bUl 
In  the  bluntest  temu  when  he  told  a  Senate 
Antitrust  SuboommittM  that  It  was  time  to 
"give  American  men.  women,  and  chlklren 
the  same  protection  we  have  been  giving 
hogs,  sheep,  and  cattle  since  191S."  Theae 
barnyard  creatures  have  b«en  safeguarded 
against  worthless  druei  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  Th«  new  bill  will  assure  people 
that  they.  too.  will  get  dnigs  proved  effective 
before  they  are  sold. 

TTie  subcommittee  hearings  have  demon- 
strated the  sometimes  tragic  inadequacy  of 
present  controls.  The  Pood  and  Dnig  Ad- 
ministration, the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  drug  manufact\irers  themselves 
have  responded  to  the  revelations  by  taking 
many  steps  to  Improve  pharmaceutical  prac- 
tices. But  these  measures  go  only  a  small 
way  toward  providing  full  protection  for  the 
consumer's  health  and  pocketbook  Congress 
should  act  early  next  year  to  complete  this 
Ufesaving  mission  by  enacting  the  Kefauver 
proposal. 


STEEL  PRICE  DEBATE 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post.  September  15.  1961. 
carried  two  items  of  Interest  In  connec- 
tion with  the  steel  industry.  One  is  a 
story  by  Bernard  Nossiter  and  the  other 
Is  an  editorial  on  the  subject.  I  believe 
these  are  of  interest  to  the  current  situa- 
tion and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  15.  19ei] 

arxxL   Pbicx    Dcbats    Oaows   m    O— cuatii 

<By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

Roger  M.  Blough.  the  genial  farmer  law- 
yer who  runs  Unltad  States  Staei.  has  con- 
tributMl  an  eloquent  lawyer's  brief  to  the 
national  debate  over  steel  prices. 

UnhappUy,  for  all  their  brlillanc*. 
Blough's  argument*  obacure  rather  than 
clarify  the  economic  Issues  at  stake. 

Blough's  reply  to  President  Kennedy's 
hold-the-Une  appeal  displays  a  wealth  of 
faultlessly  accurate  statistics.  But  many  of 
them  are  Irrelevant  and  suggest  somewhat 
misleading  conclusions. 

A  central  question  Is  just  tu>w  much  dif- 
ference does  it  make  If  steal  prices  ar« 
raised.    Not  much,  suggests  Blough. 

"The  historical  e%'idenc«,'*  be  wrote  Mr. 
Kennedy,  "would  seem  to  disprora  the  baU- 
wether  theory  (that  steel  price  Incraaaes  sat 
the  pace  for  or  causa  Incre— as  In  prloaa 
generally). 

For  hla  historical  evidence,  Blough  notes 
that  steal  prices  didn't  rise  from  1040 
through  1944.  but  wholesale  prices  generally 
climbed  a  lot.  Conversely,  Blough  remarks 
that  steel  prices  Jumped  30  percent  from 
1951  through  1956  while  wholesale  prices 
generally  held  steady. 

In  the  1940-44  period,  the  rise  In  prices 
was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  sharp  climb 
In  farm  prices — an  obj<K:tlve  long  sought  by 
the  Government  and  achieved  by  the 
extraordinary  wartime  demand  for  food. 
During  much  of  this  time,  steel  prices  were 
controlled  by  law.  This  period  proves  little 
about  the  present. 

But  the  1951-66  period  llltistrates  per- 
fectly why  the  President  worries  over  a  rise 
now  In  steel  prtcas.  In  this  stretch,  farm 
prices  feU  33  percent;  metals  and  metal 
products  rose  31  percent.  The  net  result,  as 
Blough  said,  was  llttla  change  In  the  overall 
level. 
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The  lesson  Is  this:  When  farm  prices  are 
not  falling  and  when  there  Is  no  great  spurt 
In  demand  that  fully  employs  all  workers 
and  plants,  the  price  to  worry  about  is  the 
price  imposed  by  administered  industries 
like  steel. 

For  example,  the  rise  In  prices  of  steel 
and  steel-using  products  accounted  for  most 
of  the  general  rise  in  prices  between  1953 
and  1959.  Then,  as  now.  the  economic 
curve  was  generally  rising,  but  there  was 
still  lots  of  slack  in  the  economy;  the  in- 
flation force  came  trom  the  concentrated  In- 
dustries with  the  market  power  to  make 
price  Increases  stick. 

One  of  Blough's  shrewdest  points  is  his 
suggestion  that  steel  wage  costs  have  out- 
run and  so  forced  price  Increases.  He  notes 
that  steel's  hourly  employment  costs  rose 
nearly  twice  as  fsst  as  prices  from  1940 
through  1960. 

But  Blough's  firm  produces  steel,  not  man- 
hours.  The  relevant  figure  Is  costs  per  ton 
of  steel.  If  I  employ  two  workers  at  92  50 
an  hour  to  produce  eight  widgets,  then 
double  my  wages.  Are  one  worker,  and  still 
get  eight  widgets  an  hour.  I  have  not  given 
myself  any  reason  to  raise  prices.  My  labor 
cost  per  widget  Is  unchanged.  63.6  cents. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  L.abor  Statis- 
tics, the  hoiirly  wage  cost  of  producing  a  ton 
of  steel  has  risen  ill  percent  from  1940 
through  1959  (the  latest  available  year); 
prices  rose  174  peroent,  or  more  than  half 
again  as  much  during  this  period. 

The  BLS  doesn't  Include  the  rise  in  fringe 
benefits  but  these  now  make  up  about  one- 
eighth  of  total  employment  costs  and  would 
stlU  leave  the  correct  conclusion  un- 
changed— that  prices  have  outstripped  labor 
costs  per  ton. 

The  rest  of  Blough's  letter  U  filled  with 
much  of  the  same  kind  of  analysis.  It  is 
enough  to  make  Senator  Estks  Ketauvex. 
Democrat  of  Tennessee,  turn  in  his  teacher's 
certificate.  KxrAcrvEX  has  been  over  this 
ground  with  Blough  for  years  In  the  Senate 
Antitrust   and   Monopoly   Subcommittee. 

But  the  bllllon-dollar  question — Will  steel 
raise  Its  prices  again? — remains  unanswered 
by  Blough  and  his  followers. 

Yesterday,  another  company  chief.  Presi- 
dent Thomas  P.  Patton  of  third-ranking  Re- 
public Steel  Corp.  disclosed  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Like  the  others.  Patton  said  he  didnt  know 
what  he  was  going  to  do  about  prices.  And, 
like  the  others,  he  complained  that  the  Pres- 
ident was  trying  to  "Justify  the  freezing  of 
current  steel  prices  regardless  of  the  inequi- 
ties to  our  company." 

The  eventual  decision  of  United  States 
Steel  and  the  rest  of  the  industry  will  provide 
the  severest  test  so  far  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  at- 
tempt to  restrain  inflation  through  rational 
persuasion. 

KKNNZDT    PKAI8ZS    ONION    ON    FTS    CONTaACT 
PLANS 

President  Kennedy  yesterday  commended 
the  United  Steelworkers  Union  for  promis- 
ing to  negotiate  a  new  basic  contract  next 
year  tiiat  will  be  nonlnflatlonary  and  based 
on  the  public  Interest  In  price  stability. 

The  White  House  released  copies  of  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  the  Chief 
Executive  and  union  President  David  J.  Mc- 
Donald. 

On  September  6.  Mr.  Kennedy  sent  letters 
to  13  steel  company  executives  urging  them 
not  to  use  a  coet-of 'living  steel  wage  increase 
this  fall  as  an  excuse  for  hiking  steel  prices. 
The  President  said  that  even  with  higher 
labor  costs  the  steel  Industry  could  "look 
forward  to  good  proOts  without  an  Increase 
In  prices." 

In  his  letter,  McDonald  pledged  the 
"wholehearted  acceptance  by  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  to  the  proposition 
that  any  collective-bargaining  settlement  In 
the  basic  steel  Industry  next  year  should 
give  fuil  weight  and  recognition  not  only  to 


the  needs  of  workers,  the  stockholders,  but 
also  to  the  public  interest." 

This  was  a  reference  to  the  basic  steel  con- 
tract that  comes  up  for  renegotiation  next 
year.  Mr.  Kennedy's  original  letter  was  more 
concerned  with  the  Inamedlate  effect  of  the 
so-called  escalator  Increase  In  wages  effective 
next  month. 

McE>onald  reiterated  the  belief  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
that  the  October  pay  increase  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  rising  productivity  and  a 
lower  labor  cost  per  ton  of  steel. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  15,  1961 1 

SnXLMAKEB    TO    PRESniENT 

Mr.  Roger  Blough.  chairman  of  U.S.  Steel, 
has  responded  to  the  President's  letter  In 
which  the  President  urged  the  steel  Industry 
to  hold  the  price  line.  Mr.  Blougl:  makes 
tlu-ee  principal  points.  First,  he  says,  steel 
profits  have  not  been  excessive.  This  may 
readily  be  granted,  and  In  fact  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  did  not  say  that  they  had  been. 
Secondly.  Mr.  Blough  questions  the  bell- 
wether effect  of  steel  prices.  This  Is  a  matter 
of  Judgment;  nobody  can  look  into  the  minds 
of  businessmen  who  often  have  raised  their 
prices  when  steel  went  up.  What  seems  fairly 
certain  Is  that  the  sharp  rise  In  the  postwar 
price  of  steel  was  responsible  for  a  good  part 
of  the  total  wholesale  price  Increase.  Mr. 
Blough  Is  probably  right  in  suggesting  that 
steel  wages  have  had  a  strong  bellwether 
effect. 

Finally.  Mr.  Blough  argues  that  the  forth- 
coming rise  In  steel  pay  is  not  8  cents  per 
hour,  as  has  been  said  In  some  quarters,  but 
13  cents.  At  the  same  time  he  sasrs  that 
productivity  in  the  steel  Industry  has  ad- 
vanced, over  the  long  term,  at  only  2  percent. 
If  these  are  the  facts,  the  steel  Industry 
obviously  faces  a  difficult  problem  In  holding 
the  price  line  in  the  face  of  wage  Increases 
of  314  percent  or  thereabouts.  But  steel 
productivity  moves  at  widely  varying  speeds. 
It  accelerates  sharply  when  the  rate  of  capac- 
ity advances.  Such  an  advance  now  seems 
clearly  ahead.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  the 
President  expressed  the  belief  that  the  In- 
dustry could  absorb  the  coming  wage  in- 
crease without  higher  prices. 

What  Mr.  Blough's  letter  makes  clear  Is 
that  there  can  be  no  easy  and  painless  exit 
from  the  wage-price  spiral  In  steel.  Man- 
agement and  lal>or  have  fallen  into  bad 
habits  in  the  postwar  years.  Management 
has  tried  for  higher  profits,  labor  has  moved 
In  and  taken  them  away,  then  management 
tias  tried  once  more  to  raise  them.  In  this 
way  the  price  of  steel  has  been  pushed  up 
far  beyond  other  prices.  This  spiral  must 
be  broken  at  some  point.  Whoever  makes 
the  first  move  will  feel  some  anguish.  The 
move  Is  now  the  Industry's,  and  a  decision 
to  forgo  an  Increase  will  Impose  some  sac- 
rifice. Olven  the  consequences  that  ride  on 
the  decision,  the  Natlou  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect of  the  Indtistry  that  It  make  that  sacri- 
fice. What  the  Industry  can  expect  of  the 
Nation  Is  that  when  next  year  It  Is  labor's 
turn  to  show  self-restraint,  equally  effective 
pressure  be  brought  upon  the  union.  The 
President  has  already  taken  action  toward 
that  end  by  addressing  a  letter  to  David 
McDonald  of  the  United  Steelworkers. 


GALLUP  OF  WISCONSIN'S  32D 
INFANTRY  DIVISION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  announced 
the  callup  of  additional  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve  units  to  strengthen 
our  defenses. 

Among  the  units  called  to  the  colors 
was  the  famed  Red  Arrow  32d  Infantry 
Division,  of  Wisconsin.  In  past  wars  and 
crises,  the  32d  Division  has  written  one 


of  the  finest  records  of  service  in  U.S. 
history.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  a  brief  statement  relating  to  the 
new  mobilization  order  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mobilization  of  Wisconsin's  32d  Infantry 
Division 

The  President's  callup  of  Wisconsin's 
famed  32d  Division  represents  a  major  effort 
to  strengthen  U.S.  defenses  In  times  of  grave 
International  crisis. 

The  mobilization  order  affects  more  than 
10,000  Wisconsin  "minutemen"  In  71  commu- 
nities— about  95  percent  of  the  State  Na- 
tional Guard  ground  forces. 

The  order  Is  aimed  at  bringing  the  division 
to  full  manpower  strength;  and  stepping  up 
Its  combat  readiness. 

According  to  present  plans,  the  32d  Divi- 
sion Is  scheduled  to  report  for  duty  on  or 
about  October  15.  and  will  train  at  Port 
Lewis.  Wash. 

A  time  limit  of  12  months  has  been  set  on 
length  of  service  for  personnel. 

Unfortunately,  there  will  be  serious  per- 
sonal hardships  created  by  this  mobilization. 
Including  the  impact  of:  loved  ones,  once 
again  marching  off  to  defend  our  country; 
disrupted  family  ties;  Interrupted  careers; 
and  In  some  cases,  economic  difficulties. 

The  services  should,  of  course,  make  every 
effort  to  alleviate  extreme  hardship  cases. 

The  Red  Arrow  Division — In  past  crises — 
created  a  famed,  hallowed  record  In  service 
to  Its  country.  Once  again.  It  stands  in  the 
front  lines  of  America's  defense. 


PLIGHT  OF  BROILER  PRODUCERS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  several  days  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body  have  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  deep- 
ening economic  crisis  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry. 

The  independent  broiler  industry  of 
Missouri  is  facing  bankruptcy  because 
of  the  steadily  dropping  prices. 

I  ask  your  consideration  of  these  price 
facts:  It  costs  14  cents  to  produce  a 
pound  of  broiler  chicken.  Prices  have 
dropped  to  9  cents.  They  may  soon  ftdl 
to  8  cents. 

If  production  of  broilers  were  also  fall- 
ing, this  disastrous  price  situation  might 
correct  itself.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Production  is  steadily  rising.  Independ- 
ent members  of  the  broiler  industry 
caimot  cope  with  this  situation  as  it 
now  exists. 

The  crisis  has  been  apparent  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  the  Senate  accepted 
an  amendment  to  the  1961  farm  bill 
which  would  have  met  the  problem.  But 
the  other  body,  by  a  vote  of  94  to  97. 
failed  to  include  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  have  allowed 
the  broiler  industry  to  adopt  a  system 
of  marketing  orders  and  agreements. 
This  in  no  way  would  have  infringed 
upon  freedom  of  the  producers,  since 
the  decision  to  adopt  or  reject  the  mar- 
keting orders  would  have  been  decided 
by  producers  themselves  through  hear- 
ings and  ref  erendums. 

I  believe  that  at  the  time  this  amend- 
ment was  up  for  decision,  members  of 
the  industry  had  not  reached  agree- 
ment among  themselves  as  to  the  best 
course  to  lead  them  across  the  shoals 
of  chaos  which  confronted  tiie  industry. 
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But  the  able  and  distingiilshed  Junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  my  most 
capable  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Sen&tor  from  Missouri,  and  oth- 
ers, have  since  reported  that  the  industry 
now  recognizes  the  need  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

If  the  broiler  industry  did  not  face 
immediate  ruin,  it  would  be  possible  to 
put  this  problem  aside  to  the  next  ses- 
sion, in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

But  action  is  needed  if  this  major  in- 
dustry is  to  survive. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  intro- 
duced S.  2559  to  meet  this  problem. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  join  in  urg- 
ing the  Congress  to  act  before  adjourn- 
ment to  empower  broiler  producers  to 
meet  the  problems  of  their  industry 
through  marketing  orders  and  agree- 
ments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Free- 
man, a  letter  in  which  he  reviews  this 
problem  and  tells  of  steps  the  Depart- 
ment is  pursuing  to  encourage  greater 
consumption  of  poultry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcxjud, 
as  follows: 

DxPAaTicxiiT  or  Acucultukk, 

Omcx  or  thk  Sxc3utabt. 
Woihington,  September  14. 1961. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  Senator  Long:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  6  enclosing  the  Inquiry 
from  Mrs.  Balph  Schroeder  relatire  to  the 
price  situation  In  the  lM*oller  Industry. 

The  prices  received  by  producers  for  com- 
mercial broilers  have  been  exceedingly  low 
In  recent  months  and  at  this  point  there  is 
little  prospect  for  Improvement.  Current 
Indications  are  for  continuing  Increases  In 
output,  even  though  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment that  broiler  returns  are  not  covering 
cost  of  production.  These  problems  have 
been  the  subject  of  an  Inquiry  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  asked  to  study  alternative  ways  of  as- 
sisting this  Industry. 

The  Department  is  presently  purchasing 
substantial  quantities  of  broiler  meat  for 
use  In  food  distribution  programs  and  has 
worked  with  Industry  groups  to  ei>courage 
consumption  through  the  plentiful  foods 
program.  These  efforts  should  be  of  some 
help  to  the  Industry  In  moving  additional 
quantities  of  broiler  meat  into  consump- 
tion. They  will  not,  however,  restore  broiler 
prices  to  profitable  levels.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  poultry  Industry  did  not  foresee 
these  problems  when  Congress  was  consider- 
ing farm  legislation.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  presently  has  no  authority  to 
institute  the  types  of  programs  needed  to 
adeqiiately  deal  with  this  problem. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  matters  and  will  be  happy  to  provide 
any  further  Information  you  may  require. 
Sincerely  jours, 

ORyxLLZ  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 


hit.  Heavy  losses  were  suffered  in  the 
Kansas  City  area.  While  damage  esti- 
mates are  not  yet  completed,  the  6t, 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  September  IT, 
1961.  put  the  preliminary  figures  at  $28 
million. 

This  flood  disaster,  the  second  this 
year  in  Missouri,  puts  added  emphasis 
m  the  need  for  continuing  and  Increas- 
ing our  public  works  measxu^s  for  con- 
trol and  prevention  of  future  floods.  It 
is  poor  economy  to  suffer  losses  which 
can  be  prevented. 

I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram from  Hon.  John  M.  Dalton,  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri,  addressed  to  President 
Kennedy,  in  which  the  Governor  asks 
that  certain  parts  of  the  State  be  de- 
clared major  disaster  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
telegram  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

jEfTEBSOM  CiTT.  liC. 

September  It.  19*1. 
Hon.  John  F.  Kxnnbdt. 
Pretident  of  the  United  State*, 
Washington.  D.C. 

(Through  Mr.  M.  O.  Btckal.  Acting  Regional 
Director.  Region  VI.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Office  of  ClvU  Defense,  Denver. 
Colo.): 

Excessive  rains  caused  by  Hurricane 
Carla  from  September  11  to  September  16. 
1901.  have  caused  major  flooding  of  several 
rivers  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  This  flood- 
ing has  caused  extensive  damage  to  public 
and  private  property  in  Missouri  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Kansas  City  area. 

This  is  the  second  major  flood  which  Mis- 
somrl  has  suffered  this  year  and  pursuant  to 
section  1710.15,  Federal  Disaster  Assistance 
Regulations.  I  certify  that  the  total  of  ex- 
penditures and  obligations  (or  resources  uti- 
lized) by  the  govenunent  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  its  local  governnxenta  or  other 
agencies  thereof,  over  and  above  normal  ex- 
j>endltures,  for  disaster  relief  purposes  for 
this  disaster  and  all  other  disasters  during 
the  12-month  period  immediately  preceding 
this  request  exceeds  $2  million. 

The  loss  of  public  and  (»1vate  property  to 
Missouri  citizens  caused  by  this  flood  is  of 
deep  concern  to  me  and  I  hereby  respect- 
fully request  that  the  areas  of  the  State  of 
Mlsso\irl  that  have  suffered  adversely  by  ths 
present  flood  be  declared  as  major  disaster 
areas  and  they  they  be  rendered  Federal 
assistance. 

All  of  the  specific  areas  of  Missouri  re- 
quiring assistance  have  not  been  fully  de- 
termined at  this  time  because  some  rivers 
have  not  yet  crested  but  by  subsequent  cor- 
respondence such  information  wUl  be  com- 
piled, delineated,  and  presented  to  you  for 
your  consideration. 

John  M.  Dalton, 
Governor  o/  MUtourl. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is 
closed. 


FLOOD  DAMAGE  IN  MISSOURI 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  just  returned  from  inspect- 
ing damaging  floods  in  my  home  State 
of  Missouri,  a  result  of  heavy  rains  from 
Hurricane  Carla.  Western  and  north- 
western Missouri  were  particularly  hard 


MISSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  569)  to  waive  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
so  as  to  permit  the  agreement  for  coop- 


eratkn  between  the  United  States  and 
Prance  to  be  made  immediately  effec- 
tive, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  PTI.ia  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
^?eaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

S.  29.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Ok  Nyu 
Choi  (Ann  WoUmar): 

8. 158.  An  act  to  confer  upon  the  domee- 
Uc  relmtlons  braiMrh  of  the  municipal  court 
for  the  District  of  ColumbU  jurlsdlcUon  to 
hear  and  detarmltM  the  petition  for  adop- 
tion filed  by  Marie  Taliaferro: 

S.  282  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oonetan- 
tlnos  Georfiou  Stavropouios; 

S.  2«3.  Aa  act  for  the  relief  at  GntaMppe 
Glorioao; 

S  284.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  lir.  and 
Mrs.  Franklin  Leong; 

S.  547.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Toung  Jel 
Oh  and  Soon  Nee  Lee; 

S.663.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Olga  O. 
Ooutsoublnas  and  Spyrldon  O.  OoutaoubLnas; 

8.  592.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlsban  Der 
Blmoclan: 

8.  976.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  MarU  TreU 
Terpak; 

S.  106S.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Darid  Lew 
Huie; 

8. 1284.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Max  HalecA: 

8.  1366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Harolan; 

S.  1537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Renee 
Deri: 

8.  1585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margherlta 
FerreUi  D'Amieo; 

8.  1780.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act; 

8. 1788.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herlpetme 
Hovnanlan; 

8. 1787.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glovanna 
Vitello: 

S.  1880.  An  act  for  the  rtilef  of  Johann 
Czemnpolaky: 

S.  1908.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fares  Seiem 
Salman  Hamameh; 

S  1947.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annemarie 
Herrmann: 

S.  2070.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  KabaUn 
Farris; 

8.  2118.  An  act  for  the  reltat  of  Dr.  Jolia 
Loplnto  Arzaga; 

H  R.  3401.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatore 
Cairo; 

H.R.  5343.  An  act  to  amend  section  6021 
of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code; 

H.R.  5613.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Mannl;  and 

H  R.  5754.  An  act  to  carry  into  effect  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Convention  of  Parts  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  as  revised 
at  Usbon.  Portugal.  October  81.  1968. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  Into  executive 
session,  and  that  it  eonalder  the  nomina- 
tion of  Harold  T.  Council,  of  Mississippi, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACriNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
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were  referred  to  1^9  appropriate  com- 
mitteea.  || 

(For  nominatlanl  this  day  reoelred. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KASTL.AMD,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary; 

Prank  J.  Battlstl.  ot  Ohio,  to  be  UB.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio; 

Robert  A.  Alnswortb,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  U3.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Louisiana: 

Anthony  T.  Augelll.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
UB.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey; 

8.  Hugh  DlUin.  of  Indiana,  to  be  n.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  In- 
diana: 

Alfred  L.  Luongo.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
VA.  district  ^adge  for  the  eastern  dletrlct  of 
Pennsylvania: 

Alfonso  J  ZlrpoU.  of  California,  to  be  X3B. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
California; 

Thomas  J.  MacBrlde.  of  California,  to  be 
UB.  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  California; 

Hubert  L.  WUl,  of  DUnols,  to  be  UB.  dis- 
trict judge  lor  tbm  northern  district  of 
Illinois; 

Delmas  C.  HiU,  of  Kansas,  to  be  VS.  cir- 
cuit Judge  for  the  lOUi  circuit; 

Ben  Cushlng  Dunlway,  of  California,  to 
be  UB.  circuit  judge  for  the  ninth  circuit; 

John  W.  Bonner,  of  Nevada,  to  be  UB. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Nevada:  and 

Harry  G.  Camper.  Jt..  of  West  Virginia, 
to  be  UB.  attorney  for  the  eouthem  district 
of  Weet  Virginia. 

By  Mr.  CARROLL,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

William  E.  Doyle,  of  Colorado,  to  be  UB. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Colorado. 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  JtxUciary: 

Merle  M.  McCurdy.  of  Ohio,  to  be  UB. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio. 

By  Mr.  DCOO.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Irving  R.  Kaufman,  of  New  York,  to  be 
UB.  drcTilt  judge  for  the  second  circuit. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

WllUam  Medford.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
UB.  attorney  for  thie  western  district  of 
North  Carolina;  and 

WUllam  H.  Murdock.  of  North  CaroUna, 
to  be  UB.  attorney  fior  the  middle  district 
of  North  Carolina. 

By  Mr.  KEATING,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

John  F.  Doollng,  Jr.,  of  New  Tork,  to  be 
UB.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York;  and 

Thomas  F.  Croake.  of  New  York,  to  be 
UB.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York. 

By  Mr.  FONG.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Martin  Pence,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  UB.  dis- 
trict  Judge  for  the  district  of  HawaU;   and 

C.  Nils  Tavares,  of  HawaU,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  district  of  Hawaii. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servlx»s: 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUllam  H.  Blanchard.  Regular 
Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  im- 
portance and  re^wnfiibllity  designated  by 
the  President,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general: 

Col.  William  B.  Campbell.  Col.  Richard  O. 
Hunzlker.  and  Ool.  Larry  A.  Smith,  Regular 
Air  Force,  for  temporary  appointment  In  the 
UB.  Air  Force;  and 


Lt.  Oen.  Robert  W.  Burns,  Regular  Air 
Force,  to  be  senior  Air  Force  member,  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee,  United  Nations,  and 
Lt.  Gen.  Roecoe  C.  Wilson  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Charles  W.  Cole,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Chile. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

One  hundred  and  seventy-nine  postmas- 
ter nominations. 


EXECUTIVE  IlEPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES— OR- 
DERED TO  LIE  ON  DESK 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  report  favorably  a  group  of 
appointments  and  promotions  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  the  grade  of 
captain  and  below.  All  of  these  nomina- 
tions have  already  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Recobd.  In  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  nomina- 
tions will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Fayette  C.  Root  (civilian  college  graduate) , 
and  sundry  otho*  persons  and  officers,  for 
appointment  and  promotion  in  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nomination  will  be 
stated. 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Harold  T.  Coiincil,  of  Mississippi, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
CX>mmission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi*.  Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 
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COMMISSIONER  OP  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Philleo  Nash,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Philleo  Nash  to  be  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore any  action  is  taken  on  ttiis  nom- 
ination, I  should  like  to  yield  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mirmesota  [Mr. 
HuKPHRBY],  and  to  serve  notice  that  at 


the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  a  quorum 
call  will  be  suggested  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  interested  Members  to  the 
Chamber. 


THE  SOVIET  ECONOMIC  OFFENSIVE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  a  few  moments  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time  to  discuss  the  matter  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  economic  offensive. 

Mr.  President,  nt  this  time  of  world 
crisis,  with  the  eyes  of  the  world  focused 
on  Berlin  and  the  United  Nations,  I  call 
attention  to  another  front  on  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  attempting  to  create 
havoc.  I  refer  to  the  economic  offen- 
sive of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  while  this 
may  not  be  as  exciting  and  dramatic  as 
the  disputes  in  Berlin  and  the  United 
Nations,  its  effects  may  well  prove  in  the 
long  nm  to  be  every  bit  as  significant  in 
the  struggle  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  free  world  nations. 

The  Soviet  Union's  economic  offensive 
is  a  carefully  thought  out  plan  to  dis- 
rupt normal  commercial  cooperation  be- 
tween the  industrial  nations  of  the  West 
and  the  underdeveloped  countries  which 
need  capital,  to  snare  other  nations  into 
becoming  economically  dependent  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  promote  fric- 
tion within  the  Western  alliance. 

What  we  are  seeing  is  a  form  of  eco- 
nomic banditry  by  the  Soviet  Union,  an- 
other weapon  in  its  imperialistic  scheme. 

We  have  grown  accustomed  to  the 
fact  that  every  area  of  contact  among 
nations  in  our  time  has  become  a  front 
along  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  apply- 
ing pressure  and  seeking  to  gain  advan- 
tage against  the  free  world.  The  So- 
viet leaders  make  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  engaged  in  permanent 
combat  against  the  indec>endent  na- 
tions. They  can  it  an  ideological 
struggle,  but  the  weapons  employed  are 
not  strictly  of  the  intellectual  variety. 
They  include  blackmail,  fifth  columns, 
subversion,  arms  smuggling,  civil  war, 
and  revolution. 

In  his  own  fashion.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
has  been  faithful  to  the  grim  promise 
he  made  in  his  interview  with  Walter 
Lippmann  to  the  effect  that  "we — the 
Communists — ^will  make  more  trouble 
for  you — the  Americans — with  every 
passing  year." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  this  message,  this  warning — in- 
deed, this  chaUenge  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev— very  seriously. 

In  recent  years,  the  front  that  has 
most  actively  attracted  the  strategic  in- 
terest of  the  Soviet  leadership  has  been 
the  area  of  international  economic  inter- 
course in  general,  and  world  commerce 
in  particular. 

In  the  sphere  of  foreign  trade,  the 
daily  commercial  press  around  the  world 
provides  a  useful  reflection  of  the  wide 
range  of  activity  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  captive  allies  are  at  pres- 
ent engaged.  All  signs  point  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  highly  coordinated,  politi- 
cally directed  operation. 

Foreign  commerce  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  we  know,  excludes  tlie  public.  It  does 
not  perform  the  salutary  role  of  provid- 
ing the  citizen  with  access  to  new,  bet- 
ter, and  cheaper  goods  produced  in  other 
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countries  imder  more  favorable  condi- 
tions of  growth  or  manmacture.  It  is 
strictly  a  government  operation,  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  state.  Its  chief  aims  are 
first,  to  increase  the  production  power 
of  the  Soviet  state;  second,  to  harness 
the  satellite  nations  to  the  chariot  of 
their  imperial  masters:  third,  to  weaken 
the  will  and  the  capacity  of  the  nations 
of  the  free  world,  individually,  to  resist 
Soviet  ix>litical  pressure  or  to  act  in 
unison  in  defense  of  their  national  inter- 
ests. 

I.  SOVIET  IVADC  ACTIvmr  IN  THE  WEST 

I  tiirn,  first,  to  the  markets  of  the 
West,  where  the  recent  flow  of  com- 
mercial information  reports  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  activity  by  the  Soviet  trade 
monopoly : 

I  have  called  upon  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
to  give  me  assistance  in  the  research 
which  was  necessary  for  the  preparation 
of  this  particular  paper.  I  do  not  con- 
sider what  I  am  saying  to  be  a  speech, 
but  rather  a  study  in  economics  relating 
to  commercial  relationships  between  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  the  so-called  free  nations 
of  the  world. 

A.    PBOCXnUMENT  OF  WESTERN  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  talk  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  procurement  of  Western 
technology. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  Russian  pro- 
curement agents  are  following  up  their 
recent  success  in  the  purchase  of  an 
integrated  modem  tiremaking  installa- 
tion with  a  deal  for  the  export  of  several 
complete  plants  in  the  field  of  plastics — 
polyethylene— and  drip-dry  synthetic 
fibers.  The  biggest  chemical  firms  in 
Britain  are  involved  in  these  orders. 

In  Prance,  Soviet  agents  have  recently 
bought  an  automatic  production  line  for 
making  truck  parts,  a  modem  cement 
factory,  and  two  complete  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  concrete  panels  used  in 
rapid -method  construction. 

In  Germany,  the  emphasis  is  also  on 
buying  the  ripe  fniit  of  technological  in- 
novation. The  latest  arrangements  in- 
clude: An  order  for  two  complete  chem- 
ical plants,  a  pulp  and  paper  plant,  and 
a  tubing  mill  for  manufacturing  broad- 
gage  oil  pipelines. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  recall 
that  when  Mr.  Mikoyan.  the  Soviet 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  was  in  the 
United  States  2  years  ago  he  conducted 
negotiations  with  our  Government  for 
the  purchase  of  large  pipeline  equipment. 
The  United  States  has  the  capacity  to 
build  the  very  large  tubing  which  is 
necessary  for  some  of  the  huge  pipelines 
the  Soviet  Union  desired.  We  rejected 
that  request  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  Soviet  representatives  immediately 
went  to  Western  Europe — in  this  in- 
stance to  West  Germany — where  they 
made  a  contract  with  the  sheet  metal 
companies  and  tubing  companies  in 
Westem  Germany  for  the  same  material 
we  had  refused  to  supply.  In  other 
words,  our  rejection  of  a  bid  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  purchase  pipeline  equip- 
ment did  not  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  get  the  pipe  for  its  pipelines, 
but  merely  that  one  of  our  allies  supplied 


the  material  at  the  request  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  a  later  date. 

All  this  tells  me  one  thing.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  free  world  economic  policy  it 
must  be  a  policy  with  respect  to  which 
there  is  cooperation,  coordination,  and 
unity  of  purpose.  It  does  little  or  no 
good  for  the  United  States  to  reject  a 
Soviet  offer  or  purchase  request  only  to 
find  the  same  offer  or  purchase  request 
respected,  acknowledged,  and  granted  by 
one  of  our  allies.  I  submit  that  this  kind 
of  economic  anarchy  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic coordination  or  planning  results 
in  nothing  but  the  loss  of  business  for 
American  firms,  American  workers,  and 
American  raw  materials. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness. I  am  merely  arguing  that  if  we 
are  to  have  a  policy  it  must  be  a  coordi- 
nated policy. 

In  Italy,  the  Soviet  drive  to  extract 
technological  know-how  seems  to  be 
gaining  special  momentum.  On  May  26, 
1961,  the  Soviet  trade  ministry  con- 
cluded a  new  trade  agreement  with  the 
Italian  Government.  The  provisions  of 
this  ambitious  pact  are  symptomatic  of 
the  present  Soviet  feverish  drive  to  ap- 
propriate technical  ideas  newly  devel- 
oped in  the  West.  The  agreement  pro- 
vides for  the  export  of  complete  plants 
and  processes  by  five  major  Italian  man- 
ufacturing firms — Montecatini,  Salccl, 
Chatillion,  ENI,  Projetti.  The  complete 
plants  to  be  supplied  by  these  firms  will 
Include  the  latest  equipment  to  produce 
the  following  commodities:  methanol, 
acetylene,  ethylene,  malelc  anhydride, 
ammonia,  ethylene  diamine,  paper  pulp, 
high  tensile  strength  cord,  pipeline,  and 
remote  control  equipment. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  buys  complete 
factories,  with  the  most  modern  auto- 
mated equipment,  from  the  technological 
genius  of  the  West,  thereby  keeping  its 
own  industrial  capacity  at  high  levels, 
it  concentrates  its  scientific  and  engi- 
neering personnel,  facilities,  and  capac- 
ity upon  outer  space,  military  construc- 
tion, and  defense  items.  In  other  words, 
the  West  is  providing  much  of  the  de- 
velopment in  what  we  call  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  the  Soviet  economy,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  is  concentrating  its  own 
trained  scientific  and  technical  person- 
nel, of  which  it  has  many  who  are  good 
and  able,  upon  the  exploration  of  outer 
space,  thus  making  such  fantastic  and 
spectacular  accomplishments  as  we  have 
witnessed  since  the  days  of  sputnik.  The 
Soviet  Union  uses  its  engineering,  sci- 
entific, and  technical  personnel  to  pro- 
vide the  most  modern  weapons  of  huge 
and  immense  destructive  power.  They 
get  it  both  ways. 

B.    NO    PROTECTION    FOR    PATENT    RIGHTS 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  protection 
in  the  Soviet  Union  for  patent  rights. 

I  have  cited  only  a  few  isolated  moves 
in  an  organized  drive  to  exploit  the  tech- 
nological resources  of  the  West.  They 
may  be  sufiBcient,  however,  to  highlight 
one  Important  fact:  namely,  that  the 
Industry  of  the  West  has  been,  through 
no  choice  of  its  own,  drawn  Into  a  divi- 
sion of  labor  in  which  it  has  been  as- 
signed the  role  of  developing  new  ideas 
and  production  methods  in  the  field  of 
civilian  products,  while  Soviet  planning 


officials  are  left  free  to  concentrate  their 
own  considerable  resources  for  innova- 
tion on  the  development  of  military  and 
highly  strategic  end  products. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  procurement 
agents  of  the  Kremlin  come  out  very  well 
in  these  deals.  As  big  buyers,  actual  or 
potential,  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  fre- 
quent visits  to  plants.  They  have  a  good 
opportunity  to  observe  the  ripening  fruit 
of  Western  research  before  they  decide 
what  and  where  to  harvest.  When  they 
move  to  buy.  the  individual  manufacturer 
in  the  West  is  rarely  in  a  position  to  turn 
them  away.  The  Soviet  buyers  pay  for 
the  physical  equipment,  to  be  sure,  but 
not  for  the  costs  and  hazards  involved 
In  developing  the  new  Ideas  embodied  In 
the  equipment.  They  are  not  bound  by 
any  international  convention  on  patent 
rights,  and  their  internal  laws  do  not 
recognize  industrial  property  rights. 
Every  new  machine  or  product  brought 
in  from  the  West  is  used  by  the  state; 
it  is  Immediately  copied  for  production 
at  home,  and  often  for  exix)rt  abroad. 

What  Is  more,  this  outflow  of  techni- 
cal information  is  strictly  a  one-way  af- 
fair. There  are  no  finished  plants,  or 
anything  comparable,  moving  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  West.  Their  inno- 
vations are  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
They  are  heavily  guarded,  first,  by  the 
State  Secret  Acts  and,  second,  by  the 
monopoly  of  foreign  trade.  When  they 
sell  a  finished  technical  product,  such 
as  the  famous,  and  rather  disappointing, 
turbo-drill  of  a  few  years  ago,  it  is 
handled  as  a  unique  operation,  staged 
and  controlled  by  the  regime  to  achieve 
a  calculated  effect.  Such  an  occasional 
exFKWt,  in  any  event,  cannot  be  taken 
as  a  token  or  an  article  in  abundant 
supply,  open  to  anyone  with  cash  in 
hand.  In  substance,  then,  there  is  no 
reciprocity  in  industrial  technology. 

The  Soviet  Union,  though  an  ex- 
tremely calculating  buyer,  is  not  a  large 
one.  In  the  countries  of  Europe,  where 
it  does  most  of  its  selective  procurement 
at  present,  the  dollar  value  of  these  an- 
nual purchases  is  relatively  small.  For 
example,  the  Soviet  bloc  as  a  whole,  in- 
cluding Russia,  accounts  for  the  follow- 
ing shares  of  total  exports  in  1960:  3.5 
percent  in  the  case  of  the  U.K.;  3.8  per- 
cent for  Belgium;  4.0  percent  for  Prance; 
6.0  percent  for  Italy;  6.2  percent  for  West 
Germany, 

It  is  the  smaller  countries  of  Europe, 
by  contrast,  that  are  far  more  vulnerable 
to  Soviet  pressure  through  trade,  notably 
Greece,  Iceland,  and  Finland.  In  1960, 
these  countries  marketed  in  the  Soviet 
bloc  the  following  proportions  of  their 
total  exports:  23.1,  24.6,  and  19.4  per- 
cent respectively. 

n.    THE  OPTENSIVE  IN   PETROLEUM 

As  reported  in  the  commercial  press, 
current  Soviet  export  activities  in  the 
West  are  also  causing  serious  concern  to 
the  nations  Involved.  In  the  conduct  of 
these  activities,  very  little  regard  seems 
to  be  shown  for  the  accepted  rules  of 
commercial  practice.  Wherever  possible, 
transactions  are  so  planned  and  exe- 
cuted as  to  exploit  weaknesses  and  di- 
visions in  the  outside  world  and  extract 
political  advantage  for  the  Communist 
camp. 
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Right  now,  the  oil  trade  seems  to 
exert  a  strong  attraction  upon  the  rest- 
less rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union.  To  them, 
this  has  all  the  earmarks  of  an  area  rich 
in  opportunities  for  entrenching  its  own 
commercial  and  political  position  and  for 
undermining  the  West.  The  trade  mo- 
nopoly, through  which  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment works.  Is  not  bound  by  the 
normal  economic  Imperatives  of  the 
marketplace.  Nor  does  it  have  to  ren- 
der an  account  to  its  own  public  on  the 
amount  or  the  price  at  which  it  disposes 
of  the  country's  oil  resources.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Soviet  Union  is  now  offering 
petroleum  products  In  selected  markets 
at  20  to  35  percent  below  going  market 
prices.  In  additlcxi.  it  offers  to  accept 
payment  in  local  currency  or  in  local 
export  products.  In  short,  these  offers 
have  all  the  characteristics  of  an  Ir- 
resistible bargain.  They  have  been  care- 
fully designed.  In  fact,  to  carry  that  kind 
of  appeal. 

The  Italian  case  is  illustrative.  In  No- 
vember 1960,  a  trade  agreement  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  countries  where- 
by Italy  would  receive — over  a  5-year 
period — some  100.000  barrels  of  Russian 
oil  per  day.  The  unique  feature  of  this 
deal  is  the  discoimt  price.  To  make 
sure  that  no  other  supplier  could  com- 
pete for  this  sale,  the  Soviet  trade  monop- 
oly depressed  the  pilce  to  $1  a  barrel 
delivered  at  a  Black  Sea  port,  a  figure 
well  below — 37.5  percent — the  price  at 
which  Middle  East  oil  could  be  picked 
up  at  the  nearest  pert. 

The  Soviet  Union  sold  oil  in  the  Italian 
market  for  37  Vj  pero?nt  below  the  going 
world  market  price,  «.nd  below  any  com- 
petition that  was  available  from  any 
part  of  the  world,  particularly  in  the 
Middle  East.  If  thin  kind  of  economic 
aggression  and  i>enet  ration  continues  in 
a  large  amount,  it  will  literally  force 
Great  Britain  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
because  today  Britain  depends  in  no 
small  measure  upon  her  capacity  to  ex- 
port Middle  Eastern  oil  at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price  in  vorld  markets.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  turned  her  oil  indus- 
try onto  the  world  market  today  In  one 
of  the  most  aggressrve  attacks  that  the 
world  has  ever  known  for  world  markets. 

This  deal,  by  which  about  20  percent 
of  Italy's  annual  requirements  will  be 
covered,  is  dlsturbini;  on  several  counts. 
In  the  first  place,  the  price  is  so  low 
that  it  could  not  be  met  competitively 
by  the  major  oil  suppliers.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  Kuwait  oil,  among  the 
cheapest  to  extract,  the  oil  companies 
are  obliged  to  pay  the  sheik  69.5  cents 
per  barrel  in  royalties  alone,  as  provided 
by  the  50-50  terms  of  the  contract  gov- 
erning their  concesBion.  In  the  second 
place,  after  the  Russian  crude  oil  has 
been  processed  in  Italy,  it  enjojrs  the 
statxis  of  a  Common  Market  product.  In 
the  third  place,  the  growing  dependence 
of  any  meml>er  of  the  NATO  community 
on  Russian  oil  raises  all  kinds  of  dis- 
quieting prospects  for  the  future,  both 
short  and  long  nm. 

Let  the  record  be  clear.  A  vast  amount 
of  the  requirements  of  the  NATO  na- 
tions today  for  oil  is  being  supplied  by 
the  Soviet  Union.     Not  only  is  NATO 


inadequately  prepared  with  food  sup- 
plies, a  subject  which  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  Senate  repeatedly,  but  today  it 
has  an  unusually  heavy  reliance  upon 
Soviet  exports  in  oil. 

We  can  be  quite  certain  that  the  So- 
viet strategists  are  fully  aware  of  the 
implications  of  these  commercial  in- 
volvements. Viewed  from  their  vantage 
point,  however,  these  developments  are 
just  what  the  doctor  ordered.  They  are 
part  of  the  tactical  execution  of  a  broad 
strategy  for  injecting  tensions  into  the 
free  world  through  the  proper  deploy- 
ment of  commercial  resources.  There, 
the  monopoly  of  foreign  trade,  which  is 
usually  justified  by  Soviet  political 
spokesmen  as  a  defensive  mesisure,  func- 
tions effectively  as  an  offensive  instru- 
mentality for  promoting  quarrels  within 
the  Western  alliance.  By  the  same 
token,  it  helps  to  support  the  expansion 
of  the  Soviet  empire. 

There  are  heated  quarrels  in  the  West- 
ern alliance  today  over  the  subject  of 
Soviet  trade. 

In  general,  the  intnision  of  Soviet  oil 
into  the  world  market,  it  is  generally 
agreed,  came  at  a  time  when  the  inter- 
national oil  industry  was  already  faced 
with  serious  marketing  problems.  Some 
of  these  were  new,  some  familiar  but 
intensified.  Over  the  past  few  years, 
the  industry  has  been  attempting  to 
work  out  some  practical  adjustment  to 
a  situation  where  supply  had  ovemm 
demand  and  was  still  increasing.  The 
volume  of  oil  thrown  in  by  the  Russians, 
therefore,  dealt  a  distinct  shock  to  an 
already  saturated  market.  There  was 
also,  in  the  background,  the  clear  threat 
of  still  large  quantities  to  come  from 
the  same  source.  Unfortunately,  too,  the 
Soviet  foray  came  just  at  the  time  when 
the  first  concerted  steps  began  to  be 
taken  by  the  Arab  oil  countries  with  a 
view  to  stabilizing  the  financial  returns 
from  their  oil  resources. 

Why,  we  may  ask,  are  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers engaged  in  this  kind  of  senseless 
cutthroat  competition?  In  part,  of 
course,  the  answer  is  conunercial  and 
practical.  Oil  can  be  readily  converted 
into  foreign  exchange.  It  is  also  a  com- 
modity that  is  now  enjoying  a  produc- 
tion boom  within  the  US.S.R.,  expand- 
ing at  a  rate  of  some  15  percent  from 
year  to  year. 

Since  this  speech  was  prepared,  new 
discoveries  of  oil  have  been  made  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  is  en- 
gaged in  developing  vast  new  pipelines  to 
carry  oil  from  the  Soviet  Union  through 
the  eastern  European  coimtries,  which 
are  now  captive  nations,  into  Westem 
European  markets.  All  of  this  goes  on 
with  little  or  no  public  notice  being  paid 
to  it  except  on  the  financial  pages  of 
the  newspapers.  In  the  meantime,  we 
think  the  real  crisis  is  in  Berlin.  Yes, 
it  is.  I  do  not  underestimate  it.  But 
I  say  also  that  the  Soviet  Union  works 
every  front,  the  military  front — as  we 
discussed  last  night — and  the  propagan- 
da front,  where  the  Soviet  Union  is  pour- 
ing in  vast  resources  of  money  and  per- 
sonnel and  facilities,  and  the  economic 
front. 

We  witnessed  this  in  the  field  of  alu- 
minum and  we  witnessed  it  in  the  field 


of  benzine  only  a  few  years  ago.  I  have 
taken  the  floor  in  the  Senate  during  the 
last  U  years,  time  after  time,  to  point 
out  the  trade  acreements  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  signing  with  countries  through- 
out the  world.  At  this  moment,  the  So- 
viet trade  missions  are  covering  the 
countries  of  Africa  like  a  blanket,  sign- 
ing up  the  countries  for  the  sale  and  for 
the  delivery  of  Soviet  goods,  and  sign- 
ing them  up  for  the  importation  of  raw 
materials.  The  Soviet  Union  is  deter- 
mined to  use  its  economic  policy  as  the 
vanguard  of  its  new  type  of  control  and 
colonialism  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world. 

As  we  pour  in  foreign  aid.  they  pour 
in  goods.  They  barter.  They  take  out 
raw  materials  for  manufactured  and 
processed  goods.  They  keep  these  coun- 
tries obligated.  They  put  in  heavy  ma- 
chinery, which  requires  replacement 
parts,  and  of  course  those  parts  can  only 
come  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  I 
shaU  point  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
actually,  for  all  practical  purposes,  given 
heavy  machinery  to  countries,  to  have 
those  countries  fully  dependent  for  the 
next  generation  upon  Soviet  uidustry 
for  the  replacement  parts.  That  means 
that  those  countries  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  Union  economy. 

B.   LONG-RAMGK  OBSIGITS  IN  PrrSOLEUK 

But  the  energy  with  which  the  Soviet 
regime  has  thrown  itself  into  the  present 
"crusade"  against  the  oil  companies 
stems  from  far  deeper  sources.  Here,  the 
answer  has  to  be  sought  in  the  Soviet 
world  view,  especially  their  doctrine  of 
the  political  vulnerability  of  the  oil  com- 
panies and,  along  with  them,  of  the 
whole  Westem  position  in  the  less  de- 
veloped world.  Their  doctrine,  and  the 
political  appetite  of  which  the  doctrine  is 
an  expression,  tells  ttiem  that  by  sys- 
tematically discrediting,  undermining 
and  offering  to  "replace"  the  oil  com- 
panies they  can  win  friends  and  in- 
fluence people  in  all  ttie  former  colonial 
nations. 

Most  of  the  latter  nations,  this  argu- 
ment runs,  are  either  heavy  buyers  of 
this  costly  commodity  or  grantors  of  con- 
cessions to  the  oil  companies.  For  the 
short  run,  therefore,  the  Soviet  leaders 
feel  certain  that  if  they  only  play  their 
cards  right,  dispense  the  right  kind  of 
"advice,"  they  can  complicate  the  situa- 
tion for  the  oil  companies  at  both  ends. 
They  can,  by  making  token  offers  to  the 
oil-rich  nations,  raise  the  extraction 
costs  for  the  companies  and,  by  cutting 
prices,  depress  their  revenue  from  sales. 
This  is  expected  to  produce  an  immediate 
squeeze  on  their  profits  and  uix)n  what 
we  call  the  balance  of  pas^aents  for 
some  of  our  Western  European  allies. 

The  long  run  plans  of  the  Kremlin 
strategists  in  the  field  of  petroleum  are 
even  more  ambitious.  As  part  of  these 
plans,  they  are  busy  offering  the  services 
of  the  Soviet  oil  trust — and  they  have 
already  fovmd  several  "takers" — ^to  sup- 
plant the  oil  companies  of  the  West  in 
such  technical  operations  as  prospecting 
for  oil  deposits,  and  extracting  and  re- 
fining the  product.  They  offer  to  do  this, 
moreover,  on  terms  that  are  advertised 
as  "fraternal"  or  "cooperative."  or  any- 
thing else  that  is  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
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client  country.  At  the  same  time,  Soviet 
ideological  advisers  are  calling  on  the 
less  developed  countries  to  "see  the 
light."  to  "expel  the  monopolies"  from 
their  midst,  to  "put  an  end  to  the  era 
of  unchallenged  domination — of  their 
economies — by  foreign  oil  companies." 

Mr.  President,  every  time  the  Soviet 
Union  sends  a  technical  mission  into  a 
country,  or  a  trade  mission  into  a  coun- 
try, it  sends  along  with  it  the  political 
mission.  That  is  an  old  Lenin  doctrine. 
We  are  not  merely  faced  with  Soviet 
economic  competition,  with  the  favor- 
able terms  of  Soviet  exp>orts  and  with 
the  favorable  terms  of  Soviet  pur- 
chases— and  both  of  them  are  extremely 
favorable — but  also  with  Soviet  propa- 
ganda. Soviet  subversion,  Soviet  political 
influence.  Soviet  technicians,  Soviet  per- 
sonnel. I  might  add  also  that  the  Soviet 
Union  pays  for  most  of  its  imports  in 
gold.  The  Soviet  Union  has  one  of  the 
largest  supplies  of  gold  in  the  world.  It 
has  huge  gold  mines,  and  it  is  stepping 
up  its  gold  production.  This  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  Is  not  poor.  It 
is  the  second  richest  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  What  is  more,  they  are 
willing  to  use  it.  They  have  gold  bulhon 
in  amounts  that  equal  what  we  have  at 
Fort  Knox.  They  are  willing  to  use  that 
gold  to  depress  the  market  and  gain  a 
political  objective  and  subsidize  their 
exports  to  extend  and  expand  Soviet 
power.  It  is  done  by  one  central  au- 
thority, the  government.  Private  choice 
is  not  to  be  permitted.  We  find  our- 
selves, therefore,  in  a  very  defensive 
posture. 

Just  how  much  better  off  economically 
the  developing,  capital-poor  nations 
would  in  fact  be  as  a  result  of  such  an 
expulsion  may  be  a  moot  question,  at 
best.  But  it  would  quite  clearly  be  a 
victory  for  the  Kremlin.  In  the  jargon 
of  the  official  theorists  of  the  regime 
"anything  that  hurts  the  monopolies  is 
good  for  socialism — read  communism." 

One  question  that  arises  at  this  point 
is:  Who  pays  for  the  heavy  losses  so 
willingly  accepted  by  the  Soviet  oil  trust 
in  its  ambitious  price  war  against  the 
oil  companies?  The  answer  is  that  both 
Russia's  linhappy  trade  partners  inside 
the  bloc  and  the  domestic  consumer  help 
to  provide  the  subsidy.  Let  us  take  one 
example.  The  Soviet  oil  monopoly  sells 
oil  in  Argentia  at  a  price  of  $1.60  a  bar- 
rel, at  a  time  when  Poland  pays  $2.87  a 
barrel— "Soviet  Oil  in  the  Cold  War," 
U.S.  Congress.  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 1961.  page  5. 

In  other  words.  Argentina  pays  $1.60 
a  barrel,  while  Poland,  a  satellite,  under 
the  boot  heel  of  the  Kremlin,  pays  $2.87 
a  barrel.  The  Polish  people  pay  the  sub- 
sidy for  the  Soviet  political  economic 
machine. 

Significantly,  the  Soviet  Union  sells 
about  half  its  oil  within  the  bloc.  Thus, 
it  takes  no  chances,  making  certain  that 
its  captive  trade  partners  will  help  to 
subsidize  its  political  forays  in  the  world 
oil  market.  Inside  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
sale  of  oil  is  also  a  highly  profitable  af- 
fair for  the  Government:  all  oil  prod- 
ucts are  subject  to  a  heavy  turnover — 
sales — tax.  The  Soviet  motorist — a  rare 
personage  in  a  country  that  produces 


only  139,000  cars  a  year — buys  his  gaso- 
line from  state  monopoly  at  79  cents 
per  gallon. 

The  Soviet  motorist,  whose  Govern- 
ment is  cutting  the  price  of  oil  in  Itcdy 
by  37  Vj  percent,  to  drive  out  the  British 
and  French  from  a  very  fine  market  in 
the  Western  alliance,  finds  that  he  pays 
79  cents  a  gallon  for  gasoline,  if  he  has  a 
chance  to  take  an  afternoon  trip  on  some 
day  during  his  workweek. 

ni.    SOVIST   COMMERCE    IN    THE    LESS    DEVELOPZO 
COUNTRIES 

Within  the  past  5  years  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  actively  expanding  its 
commercial  bridgehead  in  the  under- 
developed regions  of  the  world.  To  the 
seasoned  strategists  of  the  Kremlin,  this 
new  area,  the  uncommitted  one-third 
of  mankind,  represents  the  land  of  jx)- 
litical  opportunity.  Here,  their  mono- 
lithic trade  monopoly  faces  small,  weak 
economies,  most  of  them  lacking  the  ex- 
perience, the  stability,  and  the  resilience 
of  the  more  diversified  economic  struc- 
tures of  the  Western  nations.  Among 
these  more  vulnerable  economies,  the  So- 
viet Union  cuts  a  big  figiire  as  a  trader. 
It  can  easily  unbalance  or  dominate  the 
trade  of  any  partner  it  happens  to  choose 
as  a  likely  prospect  for  "influence." 

The  Soviet  leaders  have  made  it  all 
too  plain,  in  their  public  statements, 
that  their  prime  interest  in  the  less 
developed  country  is  to  establish  a  base 
for  dispensing  political  advice — political 
medicine — to  these  countries.  They 
come  to  these  countries  not  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  eco- 
nomic resources  through  a  wider  and  bet- 
ter exchange  of  goods.  Their  objectives 
are  far  more  ambitious.  As  shown  by 
their  actions,  the  Kremlin  leaders  have 
no  great  respect  for  the  political  ma- 
turity of  these  countries.  Moscow,  it 
seems,  knows  better  than  the  native 
leaders  of  the  emerging  countries  what 
their  most  urgent  problems  are.  As 
Khrushchev  sees  it,  for  example,  the  new 
countries  must,  fh-st  of  all,  begin  to 
change  their  political  institutions.  At 
the  21st  Congress  of  the  C.P.S.U.  in 
February  1959,  he  offered  to  chart  their 
course  for  them,  declaring: 

The  countries  which  have  conquered  na- 
tional Independence  •  •  •  want  to  avoid 
the  capitalist  stage  of  development  and  •  •  • 
begin  to  build  a  society  on  a  different  basis. 

In  order  to  be  in  a  better  position  to 
help  these  countries  "avoid  capitalism." 
the  Soviet  Union  must,  of  course,  stage  a 
physical  presence  in  their  midst.  Above 
all.  it  feels  it  must  display  to  them  its 
Industrial  matiirity,  its  capacity  to 
supersede  the  nations  of  the  West  as 
suppliers  of  capital  equipment  for  eco- 
nomic development. 

A.    A     SMALL     TRADER 

When  we  look  at  the  volume  of  actual 
conunerce  involved,  we  find  that  the  So- 
viet exchange  of  goods  with  this  group 
of  countries,  while  rising  steadily,  is  still 
a  modest  operation.  The  cash  value  of 
Soviet  commodity  exports  to  all  the  less 
developed  countries,  taken  together,  at 
present,  amounts  to  less  than  $400  mil- 
lion a  year.  Small  as  it  is,  we  need  to 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  now  three 


times  as  large  as  it  was  5  years  ago,  and 
continuing  to  rise. 

The  reason  why  I  am  making  this  ad- 
dress today  is  that  the  local  newspapers 
within  the  past  2  weeks  have  been  carry- 
ing the  story  about  the  intention  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  step  up  its  export  trade; 
that  it  is  equipping  itself  for  a  major 
push  on  the  economic  front. 

The  task  for  the  Soviet  Government 
is  not  simple.  As  producers  of  market- 
able raw  materials,  the  emergent  coun- 
tries are  relatively  heavy  traders.  All 
told,  the  less  developed  countries  ex- 
change annually  through  the  world 
market  some  $30  billion  worth  of  goods, 
or  25  percent  of  the  value  of  the  total 
world  imports.  The  Soviet  bloc,  by  com- 
parison, takes  only  3.5  percent  of  all 
imports  through  the  world  market. 
Hence,  it  will  take  the  Soviet  Union  some 
time  before  it  can  become  a  significant 
factor,  either  as  a  market  or  as  a  source 
of  supply,  in  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  underdeveloped  region  as  a  whole. 

Among  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
the  degree  of  involvement  in  Soviet  bloc 
trade,  in  1960.  was  highest  in  the  case 
of  the  following:  Egypt,  44.6  percent; 
Syria.  19.4  percent;  Sudan.  14.7  per- 
cent; Guinea.  14.2  percent;  Iraq.  12.4 
percent:  Uruguay,  10.7  percent. 

Mr.  President,  note  those  figures. 
Where  the  heavy  Soviet  economic  pene- 
tration is  to  be  found,  there  has  also 
been  intensive  Soviet  political  penetra- 
tion, so  much  so  that  Mr.  Nasser,  of 
Egypt,  has  started  to  lock  up  the  Com- 
mies. Thank  goodness,  he  has  started 
to  kick  out  some  of  the  Soviets  who  said 
they  were  technicians.  They  were  tech- 
nicians in  propaganda,  not  technicians 
in  engineering.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  have  able 
technicians.  Of  course  it  does.  But  with 
those  technicians,  with  those  experts, 
the  Soviet  Union  sends  its  political  infil- 
trators, its  political  teachers. 

B.    AN    IRREGULAR    TRADER 

Because  it  tends  to  move  in  and  out 
of  a  market  in  accordance  with  the  po- 
litical opportunity  at  hand,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  characteristically  irregular 
trade  partner.  Many  underdeveloped 
countries  in  particular  have  experienced 
their  feasts  and  famines  at  the  table 
of  the  trade  monopoly  of  the  UJS.S.R. 

In  Burma,  for  example,  the  Soviet 
Union  all  but  passed  out  of  the  picture 
in  1958,  after  buying  $17  million  worth 
of  rice  in  1947.  When  they  bought  rice 
in  1947.  they  were  also  contributing 
much  to  the  violence  and  disorder  in 
Burma. 

In  New  Zealand,  the  Soviet  Union 
stopped  buying  wool  in  1959.  presumably 
in  order  to  make  a  more  impressive 
showing  in  Australia. 

Until  1959.  on  the  other  hand.  Moscow 
was  still  punishing  Australia  for  it* 
"hostile  behavior"  in  granting  asylum 
to  a  disillusioned  Soviet  diplomat  in 
1954.  Those  Soviets  do  not  play  games; 
they  play  for  keeps. 

Exports  to  India  dropped  by  50  per- 
cent in  1959.  That  is  a  very  significant 
figure,  because  by  1959  it  was  perfectly 
obvious  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  was 
not  going  to  dominate  India.  Mr.  Nehru 
has  filled  the  jails  of  India  with  Com- 
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munists.  I  do  not  care  what  Senators 
may  say  about  his  so-called  neutralism. 
He  is  not  very  neutral  at  home  about 
communism.  He  gives  the  Communists 
free  board  and  room — very  scanty  pro- 
visions. I  will  admit.  But  there  are  more 
Communists  In  jaU  in  India  than  In 
any  other  coimtry  except  Russia.  There 
are  more  Communists  in  jail  in  Russia 
because  the  Communists  in  Russia  find 
it  necessary  every  oioce  in  a  while  to  fill 
the  jails  with  some  of  the  defectors  or 
deviationists.  Israel  disappeared  as  a 
trade  partner  after  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
gan its  political  overtures  toward  Egypt. 
We  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  Soviets  decide  that  that  is 
a  fruitless  enterprise. 

Spain,  however,  returned  to  the  good 
graces  of  the  Soviet  trade  monopoly  In 
1958.  after  years  of  studied  disregard. 

The  business  of  redeployment  of  com- 
mercial forces  is  always  undei-way.  So- 
viet purchasing  agents  are  now  cutting 
back  their  imports  from  Iran.  Lebanon, 
and  Turkey  in  the  Near  East  and  from 
Uniguay  in  Latin  America. 

In  the  meantime.  If  it  cannot  influence 
the  region  as  a  whole,  the  Soviet  Union 
tries  to  penetrate  the  trade  of  selected 
target  nations.  Soane  of  the  methods 
whereby  it  tries  to  accomplish  this  are: 
First,  the  sale  of  arms  on  credit;  second, 
bulk  purchsises  of  country  surpluses;  and, 
thirds  barter  transactions. 

Whenever  we  see  these  three  types  of 
purchases  being  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  can  rest  assured  that  they  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  economics, 
but  with  Soviet  ipolitical  p>enetration. 

As  a  result  of  the  sale  of  arms,  for  ex- 
ample, it  has  become  so  heavy  a  claimant 
on  the  principal  export  of  Egypt,  cotton, 
that  the  latter  is  left  with  a  limited  ca- 
pacity to  earn  foreign  exchange  outside 
the  bloc.  About  50  percent  of  all  exports 
out  of  Egypt  went  to  the  Soviet  bloc  dur- 
ing 1959-60.  The  political  pressure,  the 
flag."  was  not  long  in  following  the 
"trade."  In  recent  months,  as  we  know 
from  the  press,  Moscow  has  been  em- 
boldened by  its  special  position  as  a 
benefactor"  to  take  a  hand  in  the  in- 
ternal political  affairs  of  that  country,  as 
may  be  expected  on  the  side  of  the  Com- 
munist minority. 

In  other  words,  in  Egypt,  when  Nasser 
started  to  crack  down  on  the  local  Com- 
munists, the  Soviet  Union  felt  it  ought  to 
do  something  to  protect  that  minority. 
I  commend  Mr.  Nasser  ujxtn  his  efforts  to 
keep  his  country  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Soviets,  with  whom  he  was  flirting  for 
too  long.  He  just  about  got  his  political 
tail  burned,  but  he  has  caught  on,  as  have 
some  others.  J  j 

By  the  nature  of  their  trade,  the  less 
develop>ed  countries  are  especially  vul- 
nerable to  Soviet  tactical  moves  in  trade. 
They  often  run  into  marketing  problems, 
either  in  regard  to  the  world  price  on 
their  principal  export  or  in  the  disposal 
of  heavy  surpluses.  When  this  happens, 
their  difflculties  can  be  readily  exploited 
as  a  tool  of  Soviet  diplomacy.  The  So- 
viet Union,  it  may  be  recalled,  has  been 
aleit  to  take  advantage  of  Uruguay's 
problem  in  selling  its  wool,  Iceland's  dif- 
ficulty in  marketing  its  fish,  Burma's  rice 
surplus,  and  so  on.    As  soon  as  it  hap- 


pened, the  trade  monopoly  moved  in. 
eager  to  reap  the  credit  due  to  a  "friend 
in  need"  and  ready  to  build  up  its  claim 
as  a  large  trading  partner  and  political 
patron.  Quite  often,  of  course,  it  moves 
out  of  the  market  just  as  quickly,  but 
this  is  done  with  a  minimum  of  fanfare. 

The  mere  threat  of  pulling  out  of  a 
market  is  often  enough  to  force  a  small 
country  in  line  politically.  The  Soviets 
do  not  hesitate  to  suspend  negotiation  on 
the  annual  trade  agreement,  as  it  did 
to  Finland  in  December  1958,  to  remind 
a  trade  partner  of  its  dependence  on  So- 
viet bloc  trade. 

Mr.  President.  I  digress  for  a  moment 
to  say  that  I  was  in  Finland  in  1958  when 
the  Soviet  Union  served  warning  upon 
the  Finnish  Government  that  it  was  go- 
ing to  cancel  its  aimual  trade  agreement 
with  Finland.  Let  me  recite  the  history 
of  that  matter :  Following  World  War  n, 
the  Russians  demanded  of  Finland  vast 
war  reparations.  As  we  would  expect, 
the  Finnish  people  settled  down  to  the 
job.  worked  day  and  night,  produced 
ships,  wood  products,  and  vast  amounts 
of  industrial  goods,  and  paid  off  those 
reparations  to  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
paid  off  six  times  more  in  reparations  to 
the  Soviet  Union  than  Germany  paid 
off  to  the  the  entire  world  after  World 
War  I.  That  meant  that  the  Finnish 
trade,  particularly  in  shipbuilding  and 
in  wood  products,  was  directed  toward 
Russia.  Many  of  the  contacts  with  the 
western  markets  had  to  be  severed,  be- 
cause the  flov/  of  goods  from  Finland 
was  directed  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
order  to  pay  the  reparations  demanded 
of  Finland  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Fin- 
land's economy  thus  became  overly  de- 
pendent on  Russia.  So  when  the  Soviet 
Union  served  notice  that  the  trade 
agreement  was  to  be  canceled,  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  do  that  because  there  was 
any  complaint  about  the  quality  of  the 
goods  from  Finland  or  because  of  the  de- 
livery of  the  Finnish  goods;  the  Soviet 
Union  did  that  in  order  to  destroy  the 
government  of  Finland. 

I  was  in  Finland  then;  and  when  I  saw 
the  Soviet  Union,  without  firing  a  shot, 
destroy  that  government  and  remove  it, 
and  compel  the  Finns  to  establish  a  new 
government,  I  met  with  the  President  of 
Finland,  who  will  visit  tlie  United  States 
next  month.  I  met  with  him  one  after- 
noon, at  his  home;  and  he  told  me  what 
had  happened.  I  also  met  with  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Bank  of  Finland,  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Finland,  with  the  par- 
liamentarians of  Finland,  with  the  labor 
leaders  and  the  business  leaders  of  Fin- 
land, and  with  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. I  saw  the  Soviet  Union  use  its 
economic  power  to  crush  that  govern- 
ment and  remove  those  officers,  one  aft- 
er another.  The  Soviet  Union  did  not 
want  the  Social  Democratic  Party  to  be 
in  control  of  the  Finnish  Government. 
Why?  Because  the  leaders  of  that  par- 
ty had  for  years  been  the  bitter  enemies 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  remember  well  Dr.  Tenner,  a  great 
Social  Democrat  in  Finland.  I  met  him 
secretly,  literally;  he  was  being 
watched — not  by  Finnish  people,  but  by 
Soviet  agents.  Dr.  Tenner  led  the  work- 
ers of  Finland  against  the  Russians  in 


the  war  of  1939-1940.  When  the  Russian 
Soviets  thought  the  Finns  would  capitu- 
late, when  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  Finnish  labor 
movement  would  turn  against  Finland. 
Dr.  Tenner  took  his  workers  into  the 
battlelines,  and  gave  the  Russians  the 
licking  of  their  lives.  He  is  a  marked 
man;  and  when  his  political  party  be- 
came a  part  of  the  coalition  govern- 
ment, the  Russian  Soviets  said  that 
government  had  to  go;  and  they  had 
such  a  powerful  economic  hold  on  the 
country  that  the  government  had  to  re- 
sign. 

Mr.  President,  do  not  misunderstand 
me:  The  maintenance  by  the  Finnish 
people  of  their  freedom  and  their  inde- 
pendence is  one  of  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  all  times.  These  people  are 
strong,  hard  working,  honest;  they  love 
freedom:  and  although  they  live  along- 
side the  mighty  Soviet  Union,  they  still 
preserve  their  independence. 

I  was  so  shaken  and  so  disturbed  by 
those  events  that  I  sought  to  bring  those 
matters  to  the  attention  of  those  in  the 
U.S.  Embassy  there.  Our  Ambassador 
was  in  Washington  at  the  time ;  so  I  said 
to  the  man  who  then  was  in  charge  of 
our  Embassy,  "Why  does  not  our  Govern- 
ment do  something?" 

He  said.  "Do  what?" 

I  said.  "Instead  of  letting  Finland  be 
crushed  economically,  why  don't  we  step 
in  and  buy,  for  example,  the  icebreak- 
ers"— because  there  was  an  order  for 
six  icebreakers  in  the  Finnish  shipyards. 

He  said,  "Well,  maybe  we  don't  need 
them. ' 

I  said,  "So  what?  We  can  send  one 
to  Nebraska.  Maj^  they  do  not  need 
one  there,  but  we  can  send  one  there, 
anyway." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union ;  and  what  disturbs  me 
about  some  of  our  thinking  is  that  we 
never  seem  to  understand  that  there  can 
be  a  struggle  other  than  a  military 
struggle. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  if  I  have  never 
done  smything  for  my  country,  I  think 
I  did  something  on  that  occasion.  As 
a  result  of  those  visits — and  I  have  in 
my  office  a  letter  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter; I  regret  I  did  not  bring  it  here  to- 
day, but  I  did  not  know  I  was  going  to 
comment  so  extensively  on  this  matter — 
I  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
saw  President  Eisenhower,  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles,  and  other  officials  of  our 
Government,  and  urged  that  our  Gov- 
eriunent  extend  substantial  credits  to 
Finland,  so  that  the  Finnish  economy 
and  the  Finnish  industry  could  reorient 
its  business,  and  would  direct  it  toward 
the  West,  and  away  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  was 
done.  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  had 
something  to  do  about  it.  I  made  the 
recommendations  in  both  written  and 
oral  form.  I  was  there.  I  shall  never 
forget  what  the  President  of  Finland 
said  to  me  when  I  asked  him,  "Aren't 
you  going  to  stand  up  to  these  Rus- 
sians?" 

He  replied.  "Senator,  what  is  your 
country  going  to  do  to  help  us?" 

Mr.  President,  I  paraphrase  whaX  he 
said,  because  it  is  not  proper  to  quote 
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word  for  word  the  statement  by  the  head 
of  a  state. 

What  he  really  was  saying  to  me  was, 
"It  Is  very  easy  for  you  Americans  to 
say.  Be  brave.  Finland.'  But  what  are 
you  willing  to  do  to  help  us  be  brave?" 

So  we  did  something.  We  extended 
some  credits  In  Finmarks.  I  found  that 
we  had  large  quantities  of  Finmarks  in 
Finland,  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  surplus 
food,  but  we  had  not  used  them.  So  I 
suggested  that  we  put  them  to  work,  to 
help  the  Finnish  shipbuilding  industry 
reorient  its  commerce  toward  the  West- 
ern countrie-s  and  to  help  the  Finnish 
woodworking  industry  reorient  its  com- 
merce toward  the  Western  countries. 

Today,  the  bulk  of  Finnish  commerce 
is  to  the  West,  not  to  the  East;  and  the 
President  of  Finland  will  visit  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  a  very  few 
weeks.    I  welcome  his  visit. 

I  mention  this  matter  only  because 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to  use 
economic  pressure  whenever  it  has  had 
an  opportunity  thus  to  further  its  own 
designs  and  purposes. 

I  wish  to  say  that  just  as  we  need  a 
NATO  high  commtuid  to  coordinate  our 
military  alliance,  we  also  need  an  eco- 
nomic high  command  to  coordinate  eco- 
nomic policies  for  the  West,  for  the  free 
nations,  rather  than  to  go  along  with 
one  nation  at  a  time,  as  if  it  were  a  joy 
to  have  this  competition  between  our- 
selves, while  the  Soviet  Union  walks 
right  in  between  with  its  goods,  its  proj- 
ects, its  barter,  and  its  credits,  and 
usurps  one  market  after  another — uses 
it,  exploits  it,  takes  out  what  it  wants, 
and  then  leaves  it.  That  has  been  done 
too  often. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  congratulate  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota  upon  the  ad- 
dress he  is  making.  I  wish  to  call  his 
attention  to  an  instance  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  to  which  he  has 
referred. 

Normally,  over  the  past  several  years, 
the  goods  and  the  commerce  of  Afghan- 
istan have  reached  the  outer  world 
through  Karachi.  But  for  some  years 
now  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  subsidiz- 
ing the  movement  of  goods  from  Afghan- 
istan through  the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed, 
in  some  instances,  the  transportation 
cost  of  the  Afghan  products,  when  real- 
istically considered,  is  more  than  the 
products  themselves  are  worth  when  they 
finally  reach  their  outlet  to  the  free 
world.  But  that  transportation  cost  is 
not  now  added  to  the  cost  of  the  Afghan 
products,  and  by  that  subsidization  of 
the  movement  of  Afghan  commerce  the 
Soviet  Union  is  fastening  its  grip  tighter 
and  tighter  upon  that  nation,  which  lies 
astride  the  Khyber  Pass. 

To  make  the  situation  worse,  our  ally 
and  friend,  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan, 
are  now  in  a  difDculty  over  some  border 
incidents.  Therefore,  almost  all  of  the 
commerce  of  Afghanistan,  the  nonnal 
flow  of  which  is  to  Karachi  and  out  to 
the  world,  is  now  being  diverted,  both  by 
the  exacerbated  relationship  between 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan,  and  also  by 
the  blandishments  and  enticements  of 


the  Soviet  Union,  into  the  Soviet  Union, 
making  Afghanistan  largely  dependent 
upon  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  what  the 
Soviets  have  sought  from  the  begiiming. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  so 
right.  The  followup  of  this  may  well  be 
the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  at  the 
Khyber  Pass.  It  may  very  well  be. 
Economics  and  politics  to  the  Marxists 
are  inseparable.  They  understand  what 
they  call  dialectics.  I  do  not  know  what 
we  understand.  We  like  to  compart- 
mentalize everything.  We  say  on  Tues- 
day we  will  talk  trade,  on  Wednesday,  de- 
fense, and  on  Thursday  gold  reserve,  as 
if  they  were  all  unrelated. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  great  problems,  it 
seems  to  me.  in  our  program  of  foreign 
policy  today  is  the  lack  of  integration  of 
the  many  facets  or  forces  that  compose 
a  total  foreign  policy.  This  it  why  I  be- 
lieve so  strongly  that  what  we  do 
politically,  economically,  culturally,  and 
militarily  must  be  in  proper  per- 
si3ective  and  balance  and  we  must  rather 
homogenize  all  these  different  factors  in 
the  power  struggle. 

I  mentioned  the  matter  of  barter.  The 
terms  of  barter,  which  the  Soviets  employ 
in  their  dealings  with  the  less  developed 
countries,  tend  to  open  the  door  to  de- 
vious trade  tactics.  More  often  than  not, 
this  practice  leads  to  price  manipulation. 
For  example,  in  Burma,  a  top-level  of- 
ficial stated  in  public  that  the  barter 
deal  with  the  U.S.S.R.  ultimately  resulted 
in  a  10-  to  20-percent  price  disadvantage 
to  his  co\intry.  Uruguay,  another  typical 
case,  had  to  accept  Polish  coal  at  a  price 
well  above  the  market  in  order  to  use 
its  clearing  balance  with  that  country — 
"The  Sino-Soviet  Economic  Offensive 
Through  1960."  U.S.  Department  of 
State.  I.R.  8426.  page  19. 

Cuba  is  finding  it  out,  too.  Somebody 
told  me  the  Soviets  were  sending  a  great 
many  razor  blades  mto  Cuba.  I  think  we 
can  determme  their  quality  by  the  num- 
ber of  beards  that  still  are  present  in 
Cuba.  [Laughter.]  The  Soviet  Union 
fastens  its  hands  on  a  country,  unloads  a 
vast  amount  of  goods  that  meet  no  needs 
of  the  economy,  and  then  takes  out  of 
the  country,  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  sugar 
that  is  needed  for  the  Soviet  economy, 
which  may  never  get  to  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple, but  may  be  traded  elsewhere  for  the 
Soviet's  purposes. 

Because  their  earnings,  in  rubles,  are 
not  fvilly  convertible.  Russia's  trade 
partners  wind  up  accepting  imports  from 
a  source  that  would  not  be  tiieir  first 
choice.  Otherwise,  their  trade  balances 
pile  up.  unused,  as  in  the  experience  of 
Argentma,  and  the  lesser  trade  partner, 
in  effect,  finds  himself  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  a  creditor  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  allies. 

Over  a  wide  range  of  products,  more- 
over, imports  from  Russia  and  its  allies 
have  proven  to  be  inferior  in  quality, 
design,  and  technology  as  compared  with 
free  world  suppliers. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  consumer 
goods.  I  do  not  want  to  downgrade  the 
Soviet's  goods.  Much  of  the  capital 
goods  it  produces,  such  as  presses  and 
other  machinery,  is  excellent,  and  we 
would  be  foolish  to  pretend  it  is  not:  but 
a  vast  amount  of  consumer  goods  for  ex- 
port has  an  inferior  quality. 


In  the  event  of  a  commercial  dispute, 
as  we  all  know,  the  Soviets  press  for  the 
acceptance  of  their  own  State  Arbitra- 
tion Commission,  an  agency  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Trade,  as  the  court  of 
adjudication.  Recent  experience  with 
this  tribunal,  notably  In  the  case  of  the 
breached  Israeli  oil  contract,  has  not  im- 
pressed the  world  with  its  record  of  im- 
partiality. 

In  other  words,  if  one  has  a  complaint 
when  he  does  business  with  the  Soviet 
Union  through  its  trade  monopoly,  he 
registers  that  complaint  with  the  Soviet 
Arbitration  Commission,  made  up  of 
Soviets,  and  they  deterniine  whether  or 
not  that  person's  complaint  has  any 
validity.  Our  friends  in  Israel  found 
themselves  in  this  situation  a  few  years 
ago.  What  happened  to  them  in  that 
alleged  court  of  justice  should  not  hap- 
pen to  a  human  being. 

IV.  coMPnrrioN   in   thieo  MAKKrrs 

A.    KXPOKTS     rBOM     THX     FISLa 

According  to  a  survey  made  by  the 
US.  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Agents  for  the  Skoda  Works  (Orechoslo- 
Takia)  are  dumping  Industrial  machinery 
in  Argentina  at  prices  20  percent  lower  than 
any  competitor,  and  giving  attractive  terms. 
Other  Communist  bloc  trade  missions  are 
offering  all  types  oX  machinery  at  cutthroat 
prices  and  long  terms. 

In  Lebanon.  Soviet  agents  are  reported 
to  be  offering  "extremely  favorable 
credit  terms  and  low  prices  designed  to 
crush  Western  competition." 

In  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the  local 
industrial  distributor,  who  handles 
American  farm  machinery,  was  required 
for  a  time  to  merchandise  Russian  equip- 
ment. The  markup  was  "dictated  by  the 
Russian  trade  commissioner  in  Cairo." 
From  time  to  time,  the  report  states,  the 
commissioner,  without  any  reference  to 
headquarters,  would  arbitrarily  reduce 
the  price  to  a  point  he  thought  it  would 
take  to  sell  the  item. 

It  Is  this  fact — 

Writes  an  American  business  executive 
on  the  spot — 

which  worries  me  moat  aJaout  Communist 
commercial  activity,  as  It  definitely  proves 
that  cost  means  nothing  In  setting  a  selling 
price. 

From  various  parts  of  the  Near  East, 
where  Soviet  inroads  are  among  the 
heaviest,  American  firms  r^x>rt  their 
recent  experience  m  these  cryptic  terms: 
"Loss  of  a  sizable  market  in  construc- 
tion and  farm  machmery";  "loss  of  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  volume  and 
corresponding  share  of  mcome";  "we 
should  have  sold  $2  to  $3  million  worth 
of  equipment  in  Egypt  in  1959.  but  for- 
eign exchange  shortage — caused  by 
Egypt-Russian  barter  arrangement — 
caused  Egypt  to  make  such  pwchases 
from  the  Commiuiist  bloc." 

Often,  in  these  cases,  low-interest 
rates  conceal  high  prices.  With  the  aid 
of  a  Soviet  credit,  at  the  "bargam  base- 
ment"  rate  of  interest,  for  example,  In- 
donesia bought  10  secondhand  freight- 
ers from  Russia.  The  price  was  double 
compared  with  Japanese  prices,  and  the 
freighters  were  in  poor  condition. 

From  another  part  of  southeast  Asia, 
one  resident  executive  reports  that  Rus- 
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sian  earthmovlng  machinery  can  be  seen 
prominently  displayed: 

OeneraUy  speaking.  Ibey  are  good  facsimi- 
les of  old  U.8.  machlnee. 

The  terms  on  which  they  were  "sold " 
could  be  easily  surmised. 

They  give  long-term  credits  at  little  or 
no  interest,  but  then  the  purchasers  find 
that  the  asking  price  is  frequently  higher 
than  the  comparable  prices  in  a  more 
normal  market. 

B.      THE     SraXNCTH     OF     THE     T%ZM,     ENTERPBISE 
STSrCM 

All  field  reports  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject underscore  one  important  fact, 
namely,  that  where  the  terms  of  the 
competition  are  open  and  fair,  the  pri- 
vate trader  is  a  more  congenial  partner 
than  the  agent  of  the  government  mo- 
nopoly. The  local  importer  as  well  as 
the  local  consumer  find  the  private  chan- 
nel more  dependable.  As  reported  by  an 
American  busmessman  in  India: 

Except  in  regard  to  price,  bureaucracies 
are  Inevitably  short  ott  initiative  and  flexi- 
bility, and  therefore  CSommunist  Incursions 
frequently  benefit  the  caxise  of  free  enter- 
prise by  giving  the  latter  more  of  a  chance 
to  appear  In  a  favorable  light  through  ac- 
tual comparison.  I 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from  India 
he  ought  not  to  overemphasize  this,  be- 
cause this  Senator  has  been  making  it 
his  business  for  the  last  10  years  to  in- 
quire of  American  busmess  firms  as  to 
the  kmd  of  competition  they  are  facing 
in  many  parts  of  the  world — not  merely 
the  quality  of  the  goods  and  finance 
terms,  but  the  question  as  to  how  these 
Soviet  trade  agents  look  and  how  they 
conduct  themselves.  If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  this  analogy,  they  have 
the  Ivy  League  look.  They  are  well 
groomed.  They  are  well  trained.  They 
speak  several  languages.  They  look  as 
much  like  an  American  businessman 
walking  out  of  Esquire  as  any  American 
businessman  himself  could  look. 

These  are  no  longer  the  heavyhanded, 
heavy-Jowled  members  of  the  proletariat 
who  have  been  recrtiited  for  a  mission. 
These  are  trained,  educated,  sophisti- 
cated competitors,  and  they  speak  for 
a  powerful  country.  They  speak  for  a 
state  trade  monopoly.  They  are 
"loaded"  not  only  with  all  kinds  of  tricks 
but  also  with  gold,  with  barter,  with 
arms,  with  credits  and,  if  need  be,  with 
any  other  technique  or  tool  to  make  a 
deal. 

The  danger  we  have  to  combat,  there- 
fore, is  not  competition  as  such  but  ar- 
bitrary exclusion  from  a  market  by  mas- 
sive price  cutting.  Wherever  possible, 
our  exporters  welcome  a  chance  to  offer 
their  services  side  by  side  with  the  Com- 
munist salesmen  in  a  third  market,  and 
compete  fairly  and  openly  for  the  local 
trade.  They  ai'e  quite  prepared  to  abide 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  buyer  as  to 
whether  they  can  deliver  a  product  in 
accordance  with  his  needs,  taste,  time 
schedule,  and  purchasing  power. 
Wherever  a  competition  of  this  kind  is 
given  a  chance,  the  Commiuiist 
"businessmen"  usually  come  out  second 
best.  The  record  they  have  written  is 
full  of  specific  cases  of  inferior  goods, 
clumsy  marketing  methods,  irrational 
credit  terms  and  nonadherence  to  con- 


tract terms.  And  the  record  books  have 
not  been  closed  yet. 

I  hope  my  colleagues,  in  the  travels 
overseas  this  year  many  of  them  will 
take — which  is  surely  to  be  desired,  be- 
cause it  is  one  way  in  which  we  learn 
more  about  the  world  in  which  we  live — 
instead  of  having  U.S.  Oovenunent  offi- 
cials take  them  by  the  hands  and  show 
them  around,  will  follow  the  good  prac- 
tice of  saying  to  our  Embassy  repre- 
sentatives that  they  wish  to  invite  in  all 
the  American  businessmen  in  the  par- 
ticular area  for  a  discussion. 

We  cannot  tell  these  American  busi- 
nessmen anything  about  the  trade  prac- 
tices of  Riissia,  but  they  can  tell  us  some- 
thing about  them. 

I  used  this  little  experiment,  and  I 
learned  a  great  deal.  I  intend  to  do  it 
again  when  I  travel  overseas. 

Instead  of  some  large  American  cor- 
poration putting  on  a  reception  for  a 
Senator  or  some  Senators,  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  have  some  coffee  and  some 
tea,  and  with  the  help  of  the  commercial 
attaches  who  give  us  help,  invite  the 
businessmen  in  for  a  discussion.  Let  us 
find  out  what  our  businessmen  are  up 
against. 

Let  us  find  out  what  we  can  do  to  im- 
prove the  possibilities  of  further  export 
trade.  Then  let  us  call  in  some  of  the 
other  busmess  people  from  Great  Britain, 
from  Japan,  and  from  Germany,  from 
some  of  our  other  friendly  associates 
who  compete  for  these  markets.  Let  us 
learn. 

I  should  like  to  take  on  the  Soviets, 
Mr.  President.  If  they  think  they  know 
how  to  do  business,  I  think  we  had  better 
learn  how  to  "give  them  the  business," 
and  by  that  I  do  not  mean  to  give  up  our 
business  but  to  give  them  a  rough  time 
in  the  marketplace. 

I  believe  the  Western  countries,  the 
countries  which  try  to  support  a  normal 
orderly  world  market,  must  learn  how  to 
pool  their  resources,  to  pool  their  talents, 
and  to  arrive  at  a  coordinated  policy. 
Then  if  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to  have 
a  trade  war,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
"take  them  on." 

Our  productive  capacity  is  fantastic. 
Our  ability  to  produce  and  to  distribute 
has  never  been  equaled.  All  we  need  to 
do  is  to  make  up  our  minds  that  we  have 
a  contest.  All  too  often  too  many  Amer- 
icans feel  that  the  way  we  must  confront 
the  Soviet  Union  is  with  new  weapons. 
Letters  come  in  from  constituents  which 
say,  "Vote  more  for  defense."  We  are 
doing  that.  It  is  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
American  taxpayer. 

But  we  cannot  meet  the  Soviet  Union 
on  equal  terms  government  to  govern- 
ment. The  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  its  total  economy.  Our  Govern- 
ment, thank  goodness,  is  only  a  small 
portion  of  our  economy.  I  should  like  to 
keep  it  that  way.  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
the  Government  own  this  country.  But 
it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  bring  in- 
to coordinated  working  relationships 
with  the  Government  the  private  re- 
sources of  this  country  for  a  national  ob- 
jective. It  is  the  responsibility  of  Gov- 
ernment to  take  the  lead  and  to  call  upon 
the  private,  voluntary,  cooperative  enter- 
prises of  our  country  to  join  in  a  common 


cause,  in  which  plans  are  discussed,  pro- 
grams are  outlined,  and  objectives  are 
known.  In  that  way  we  will  have  what 
I  call  a  victory. 

If  we  let  the  U.S.  Government  fight 
against  the  Government  of  the  UJS.S.R. 
that  would  be  an  unfair  fight,  because 
the  Goverrunent  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the 
total  economy,  while  the  Goveriunent  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  a  frac- 
tion of  our  economy. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  resources  of 
this  Nation  energized,  activated,  and 
coordinated  so  that  when  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev starts  "spouting  off"  as  to  what 
he  is  going  to  do  on  the  economic  front, 
on  the  political  front,  on  the  cultural 
front,  and  on  the  propaganda  front,  he 
will  run  head  on  into  a  totally  mobilized 
free  world,  not  merely  the  governments 
of  the  free  world. 

Governments  take  care  of  military  de- 
fenses. Even  then  we  must  rely  upon 
our  industrial  plants  and  private  in- 
dustrial know-how. 

I  am  convinced  that  imless  we  more 
clearly  understand  the  nature  of  the 
totalitarian  competition,  of  the  totali- 
tarian threat,  we  shall  be  "nibbled"  to 
death.  It  is  plain  old  "operation  nibble," 
a  little  here  and  a  little  there.  Then 
one  of  these  days  we  shall  wake  up  and 
find  we  have  lost  market  after  market. 

As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  tMr. 
Prouty]  pointed  out  last  night,  some 
coimtries  which  ought  to  be  with  us  have 
turned  against  us.  World  public  opin- 
ion has  been  eroded  and  corrupted  and 
adulterated  against  us.  There  is  only 
one  reason  for  it.  It  is  not  because  the 
Russians  are  more  intelligent.  They  axe 
not.  They  are  not  10  feet  high.  They 
are  not  a  nation  of  geniuses.  They  have 
their  brilliant  men,  and  they  have  the 
others,  too.  It  is  not  because  the  Rus- 
sians are  more  intelligent  than  we  are. 
It  is  simply  because  we  do  not  try. 

We  sort  of  try.  We  kind  of  give  it  the 
"good  old  college  try  '  on  some  weekend, 
but  we  do  not  consistently  try  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  the  light  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  task  before  us. 

I  believe  the  least  that  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  can  do  is  to  express  his 
genuine,  heartfelt  feelings  about  these 
problems. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  content  our- 
selves by  extracting  from  the  American 
people  more  dollars  and  more  sons.  That 
is  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  building 
up  our  defenses  based  upon  dollars  and 
men.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  have  much  greater  responsibil- 
ity. I  shall  never  agree  for  one  mo- 
ment— because  there  is  not  a  scintilla 
of  evidence  to  prove  it — that  the  Soviet 
Union's  economic  system  is  better  than 
ours.  It  does  not  even  come  a  close 
second,  but  it  makes  a  tremendous  im- 
pact in  the  world  because  what  it  has  it 
uses.  What  we  have  we  are  unwilling 
to  use. 

We  have  more  unused  plant  capacity 
in  many  areas  of  our  economy  than  the 
Soviet  Union  has  available  for  all  its 
uses. 

We  had  more  unused  steel  plant  ca- 
pacity in  this  country  last  year,  which 
never  produced  a  ton  of  steel,  lying  idle, 
than  the  total  steel -producing  capacity 
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o/  the  Soviet  Union  working  at  100  per- 
cent of  capacity  full  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks, I  ask  a  question. 

V.    WHAT   CAN    BE    DONE    ABOtPf    ITT 

What,  we  may  ask,  can  be  done  about 
this?  The  hard  facts,  as  shown  in  the 
small  sample  I  have  examined  here,  and 
the  Intentions  behind  them,  are  quite 
clear.  The  commercial  offensive  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  is  not  an  isolated  operation. 
It  is  closely  coordinated  with  the  perma- 
nent political  campaign  conducted  from 
Moscow  against  the  unity,  stability,  and 
prosperity  of  the  free  world.  The  Soviet 
Union,  as  we  know,  is  deriving  enormous 
positive  benefit  from  the  world  market. 
It  can,  and  does,  use  liberally  the  tech- 
nical resources  of  the  West  to  help  mod- 
ernize and  strengthen  the  productive 
power  of  its  own  economy.  Yet,  the  So- 
viet leaders  are  not  content  to  let  it 
rest  there.  They  seem  to  be  determined 
to  maneuver  with  their  commercial 
power  in  the  world  market  in  such  a  way 
as  to  promote  their  negative  purposes, 
namely:  to  induce  economic  dependence 
among  as  many  nations  outside  the  bloc 
as  possible,  to  promote  friction  within 
the  Western  alliance,  and  to  disrupt  the 
pattern  of  economic  cooperation  between 
the  industrial  nations  of  the  West  and 
the  capital-importing  countries  of  the 
less  developed  regions. 

I  firmly  believe,  however,  that  the 
situation  does  not  warrant  a  response 
on  our  part  that  bears  the  mark  of  hys- 
teria. While  it  is  impossible  to  blink  at 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  form  of  warfare, 
I  am  convinced,  for  one  thing,  that  we 
are  not  without  our  own  defense  against 
such  an  onslaught,  and,  for  another, 
that  the  Soviet  commercial  assault  suf- 
fers from  some  rather  serious  flaws. 

So  far  as  our  own  defenses  are  con- 
cerned, our  chief  asset.  I  submit,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  trading 
nations  are  interested  not  in  political 
jockeying  for  power  but  in  a  fair,  profit- 
able, and  constructive  exchange  of  goods. 
After  all,  it  is  the  free  nations,  and  not 
the  Communists,  who  conduct  the 
world's  commodity  trade.  The  coun- 
tries of  the  Communist  bloc,  exclusive  of 
their  internal  exchanges,  account  for  3.5 
percent  of  total  world  trade.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  free  nations  should 
write  the  rules  that  govern  the  market. 

With  the  interest  of  the  majority  of 
trading  nations  in  mind,  we  ought  to 
apply  ourselves,  I  feel,  more  energeti- 
cally than  in  the  past  to  the  task  of  add- 
ing to  the  existing  strength  and  flexibil- 
ity of  the  world  trading  system.  The 
cooperative  effort  of  free  nations  work- 
ing in  their  common  Interest  has  always 
generated  a  healthy  moral  climate  in  our 
political  environment.  In  such  a  cli- 
mate the  opportimities  for  divisive  com- 
mercial tactics  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

In  our  approach  to  the  task  of  im- 
proving the  climate  for  international 
trade,  therefore,  we  should  be  guided,  I 
believe,  by  the  following  two  broad  prin- 
ciples: 

First,  That  our  concerted  action  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  Western  com- 
munity is  the  more  promising  way  to 


produce  broader  and  more  durable 
effects  in  the  sphere  of  world  trade. 

Second.  The  nations  of  the  West 
should  so  order  their  trade  and  economic 
policies  as  to  give  substance  to  their 
conviction  that  active  and  profitable 
trade  on  the  basis  of  comparative  ad- 
vantage among  societies  in  various 
stages  of  economic  development  must 
promote,  rather  than  hinder,  the  indus- 
trial advancement  of  less  developed  na- 
tions. The  concept  of  nations  remain- 
ing in  the  category  of  "hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water"  is  out  of  step 
with  the  universal  aspiration  for  a  fuller 
life  which  Is  the  mark  of  our  time. 

We  must  always,  it  seems  to  me.  keep 
under  close  scrutiny  the  shifting  trade 
tactics  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  to  see  what 
kind  of  defensive  measures  need  to  be 
taken  against  them.  As  an  example,  we 
should  begin  to  consider  actively  some 
specific  types  of  executive  action  that 
could  be  taken  to  combat  two  recurrent 
divisive  practices:  First,  price-cutting 
tactics  in  third  markets  designed  to  force 
out  established  American  products;  and 
second,  buying  up  surpluses  from  hard- 
pressed  single-crop  economies  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  excessive  depend- 
ence on  the  Soviet  bloc. 

There  are  also,  in  my  opinion,  some 
specific  measures  of  improvement  that 
need  to  be  taken  in  the  near  future  to 
increase  the  benefits  derived  from  world 
trade  by  the  producers  of  primary  com- 
modities. This  is  one  of  the  persistent 
weaknesses  in  the  present  trading  sys- 
tem, a  weakness,  moreover,  that  provides 
no  end  of  opportunity  for  the  Commu- 
nists to  practice  their  black  arts  of  sub- 
version in  the  guise  of  commercial 
blandishments. 

The  time  is  ripe,  I  believe,  to  begin  to 
set  up,  step  by  step,  a  series  of  coopera- 
tive efforts,  within  the  framework  of  an 
intergovermental  agency,  between  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  countries  affected 
by  the  price  of  specific  commodities  to 
adopt  practical  schemes  for  the  stabi- 
lization of  market  prices.  This  is  an 
objective  of  vital  interest  to  seller  and 
buyer  alike. 

The  President's  statements  in  this  re- 
gard are  a  matter  of  public  record.  For 
example,  he  emphasized  the  imr>ortance 
he  attaches  to  commodity  problems  in 
his  March  13  "Alliance  for  Progress" 
speech  to  the  Ambassadors  of  oxir  Latin 
American  neighbors.  Point  5  of  that 
speech  states: 

The  United  States  is  ready  to  cooperate  In 
serious  case-by-case  examinations  of  com- 
modity market  problems.  Frequent  \-lolent 
changes  In  commodity  prices  seriously  in- 
jure the  economies  of  many  Latin  American 
countries — draining  their  resotirces  and  stul- 
tifying their  growth.  Together  we  must 
find  practical  methods  of  bringing  an  end 
to  this  pattern. 

A  number  of  techniques  for  this  kind 
of  price  stabilization  have  already  with- 
stood the  test.  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
some  nasging  technical  difficulties  in- 
volved. But  with  good  will  on  all  sides, 
we  ought  to.  in  time,  be  able  to  rid  the 
world  commodity  market  of  this  source 
of  disruption,  and  at  the  same  time,  cut 
down  the  heavy  financial  losses  to  the 
primaiy  producers,  most  of  whom  are 


the  very  same  countries  that  are  in 
urgent  need  of  all  the  export  eammgs. 
and  all  the  imported  production  capital 
they  can  get  hi  order  to  promote  their 
economic  development.  In  this  objec- 
tive, too.  the  industrialiised  and  less  de- 
veloped nations  have  a  common  interest, 
namely  the  prosperity  and  stability  of 
their  national  economies. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resimie  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


RANGES  ENVISIONED  AS  POSTWAR 
FOOD  BANK 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  very  thought-provoking 
letter  from  Mr.  Orville  Wil.son,  a  good 
friend  in  Nevada,  who  is,  as  many  others 
are,  concerned  about  the  means  of  sur- 
vival in  the  event  that  all-out  war  comes 
to  this  Nation.  He  lives  in  Elko  County, 
Nev.,  a  land  whose  history  is  founded  on 
the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep.  He  is 
completely  familiar  with  the  intermoun- 
tain  West,  its  possibilities  and  problems 
concerning  the  livestock  industry,  and 
the  methods  by  which  its  people  can,  if 
isermitted  and  encomaged,  contribute  in 
no  small  way  to  the  defense  of  their 
coimtry  when  it  is  required. 

The  letter  and  proposal  that  it  con- 
tains, has  been  so  highly  regarded  that 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  very  favorable 
editorial  comment  in  the  papers  of  my 
State. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  unique- 
ness of  the  proposal  and  the  foresight  of 
Mr.  Wilson  in  presenting  it  to  the  public, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  editorial  from  the  Nevada  State 
Journal,  and  reprinted  In  the  Elko  Free 
Press,  entitled,  "Ranges  Envisioned  as 
Postwar  Food  Bank,"  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ranges  Envisionxd  as  Postwab  Food  Bank 

With  Russia  resuming  nuclear  testing 
and  the  United  States  expected  to  do  the 
same  before  long  the  shadow  of  war  seems 
ever  closer. 

While  all  Americans  hope  for  a  cheerier 
ttim  of  event*  there  are  some,  too,  who  face 
up  to  the  fact  worst  may  come  to  worst 
and  are  thinking  of  a  postwar  future  after 
the  devastation  has  retarded  our  civiliza- 
tion— should  the  debacle  come. 

Civilian  efforts  presently  are  concerned 
with  protection  during  war.  But  after  the 
cataclysmic  conflict — what? 

Though  millions  will  die  as  the  result  of 
attacks  and  many  others  as  the  result  of 
radiation.  stUl  there  will  be  mlUlons  more 
who  will  survive.  But  they,  too,  wm  not 
be  long  for  tills  earth  unless  they  can  se- 
cure that  greatest  commodity  of  all — food. 

With  many  of  the  great  distribution  poLnU 
In  ruins  and  with  modern  methods  of  trans- 
portation crippled  or  destroyed,  how  can 
food  be  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  hungry? 

Nevada,  and  all  the  Intermotmtain  Statee. 
may  have  one  of  the  ma)or  anawers  to  this 
vital    question    of    national    survival    after 
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nuclear  war.  That  answers  lies  within  the 
great  sheep  and  cattle  indiustry  of  this  area. 

A  prominent  resident  of  eastern  Nevada, 
not  a  llveBtock  raiser,  has  suggested,  in  broad 
and  tentative  terms,  a  plan  designed  to  help 
insure  a  supply  of  food.  In  the  form  of  live- 
stock, for  a  wide  area  of  the  population  of 
the  country  when  the  shortage  becomes 
critical  in  other  areas  of  the  Nation. 

His  suggestion  Is  fotmded  on  two  basic 
premises:  (1)  Nevada,  and  all  the  Inter- 
mountaln  country  probably  would  not  be 
a  target  of  attack;  therefore  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  livestock  would  be  left 
Intact;  (3)  sheep  and  cattle  have  legs;  they 
can  t>e  driven  to  alnvost  any  point  of  emer- 
gency, or  to  far-distant  railheads. 

In  expressing  his  thoughts  on  the  matter 
to  officials  In  top  government  seats  in  the 
State,  this  eastern  Nevada  resident  has  said: 
"During  the  period  of  time  that  our  civiliza- 
tion Is  retarded  •  •  •  the  methods  of  raising 
food  and  supplying  the  same,  which  do  not 
require  advanced  techniques,  will  provide  the 
greatest  security  for  all  citizens.  The  old- 
fashioned  methods  will  be  those  relied  upon. 
In  Nevada  we  find  sheep  being  raised  ap- 
proximately as  they  were  100  years  ago  and 
cattle  are  also  raised  In  an  old-fashioned 
way.  We  have  existent  two  livestock  econ- 
omies that  now  seem  to  carry  the  best  guar- 
antee of  sxirvlval.  We  have  different-type 
ranges  that  allow  for  vigorous  production  of 
both  sheep  and  cattle  and  in  times  of  war 
neither  should  be  neglected." 

He  points  out.  hovrover,  that  any  merit  In 
the  plan  wlU  come  to  naught  unless  a  pro- 
gram to  assure  the  livestock  being  on  hand 
is  made  a  part  of  the  defense  effort.  At 
prtJMUt.  he  Bays,  sheepmen  are  discouraged 
and  livestockmen  are  concerned  about  an 
overpowering  attitude  of  developing  choice 
areas  for  recreation— which  will  be  of  no 
use  if  war  comes. 

Considering  these  and  other  factors,  he  of- 
fers for  consideration  aix  points  In  the  "live- 
stock for  BurrlTal"  plan : 

1.  The  appropriate  Federal  departments 
should  Inventory  the  livestock  potenUal  of 
the  semi-West. 

2.  Top  Oovemment  personnel  should  visit 
livestockmen,  pointing  out  their  Importance 
to  \JS.  survival  and  encouraging  them  in 
their  way  of  life. 

3.  Further  cuU  of  livestock  niimbers  on 
the  pubUc  lands  should  be  suspended. 

4.  Study  should  be  given  to  Increased  ap- 
propriations for  reaeedlng  many  spots  in  the 
West  with  crested  wheat  grass. 

6.  The  sheep  Industry  should  be  subsi- 
dised, U  necessary,  bejfond  the  point  of  wool 
subsidies. 

fl.  Plans  should  be  made  for  cooperation 
o€  operators  to  project  Increased  herds,  if 
necessary,  during  times  of  emergency. 

If  this  program  were  brought  to  fruition 
it  would  naturally  aid  and  encourage  the 
livestock  Industry.  But  that  would  be  only 
a  minor  sidelight  If  It  would  provide  a  blue- 
print that  would  help  the  Nation  make  a 
postwar  comeback. 

The  Idea  merits  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion In  high  places.    (Nevada  State  Journal.) 


HEARINOS  ON  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
FEDERAL  AIR  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL LAW 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  1063,  S.  455. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LicisLATivK  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
455)  to  provide  for  public  hearings  on 
air  pollution  problems  of  more  than 
local  significance  under,  and  extend  the 
duration  of,  the  Federal  air  pollution 
control  law.  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  air 
pollution  is  a  grave  national  problem. 
The  Federal  Government  has  had  a  re- 
sponsibility in  this  field  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years  to  use  its  power  and  might  to 
help  stamp  out  air  pollution  in  all  the 
communities  of  America.  I  introduced 
the  proposed  legislation,  which  would 
continue  that  program  and  would  in- 
vigorate the  Federal  Government  to  cope 
with  the  responsibilities  of  the  problem. 
The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  from 
the  committee. 

Mounting  concern  has  been  shown 
with  each  passing  year  about  contami- 
nation of  the  atmosiJhere,  especially  in 
our  heavily  industrialized  and  thickly 
settled  areas.  The  menace  of  air  pollu- 
tion, notably  in  metropolitan  centers, 
now  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  an 
undeniably  serious  threat  to  the  health 
of  the  American  people. 

For  the  past  6  years  under  a  law  which 
I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  in 
Congress,  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  active,  primarily  through  the  U.S. 
PubUc  Health  Service,  in  collecting  data 
about  the  occurrence  of  smog  and  other 
forms  of  pollution,  in  measuring  the  ef- 
fects of  contamination  upon  mankind, 
in  trying  to  identify  the  sources  of  pol- 
lutants, in  determining  conditions  which 
produce  the  most  objectionable  accumu- 
lations, and  in  providing  information 
which  may  open  the  way  to  stamp  out 
this  scourge. 

As  these  studies  have  gone  on,  scien- 
tists and  engineers  have  come  to  realize 
the  complexities  of  air  pollution  are 
greater  than  had  been  suspected.  They 
likewise  feel  the  need  for  better  and  ad- 
ditional tools  to  carry  on  their  programs 
for  safeguarding  the  Nation's  health. 

Early  in  the  present  session,  in  com- 
pany with  several  colleagues,  I  intro- 
duced for  the  second  successive  year  a 
bill  which  would  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  antipollution 
work  and  would  broaden  the  scope  of  my 
original  legislation.  Public  Law  159. 
This  measure  once  more  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee as  a  desirable  means  of  stepping 
up  the  attack  upon  the  annoying,  in- 
sidious, dangerous  phenomenon  which  is 
a  result  of  our  Nation's  ever -expanding 
use  of  motor  vehicles  and  ever-growing 
industrial  operations. 

We  know  now  that  air  pollution  is  not 
a  temporary  problem.  Consequently, 
there  is  before  the  Senate  the  bill  S.  455 
which  will  be  a  step  along  the  lines  rec- 
ommended by  President  Kennedy  in  one 
of  his  series  of  special  messages  to  Con- 
gress in  the  first  weeks  after  he  assumed 
office.  I  wish  to  recall  that  on  February 
23,  the  President  in  discussing  a  variety 
of  questions  relating  to  our  natural  re- 
sources called  for  "new  leadership,  re- 
search, and  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  the  control  of  air  pollution, 
a  serious  hazard  to  the  health  of  our 
people  that  causes  an  estimated  $7.5  bil- 
lion annually  in  damage  to  vegetation, 
livestock,  metals,  and  other  materials." 
The  President  in  that  message  pointed 


out  "alUiough  the  total  supply  of  air  is 
vast,  the  atmosphere  over  our  growing 
metropoUtan  areas — where  more  than 
half  the  people  live — ^has  only  limited 
capacity  to  dilute  and  disperse  the  con- 
taminants now  being  increasingly  dis- 
charged from  homes,  factories,  vehicles, 
and  many  other  sources." 

The  bill  I  was  privileged  to  reintroduce 
tills  year  passed  this  Senate  unanimously 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Originally  rec- 
ommended by  a  former  Surgeon  General 
and  a  Republican  administration,  it  has 
the  support  of  the  present  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral and  the  incumbent  Democratic 
administration. 

I  believe  it  is  decidedly  in  the  public 
interest  to  cloak  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Surgeon 
General,  as  this  measure  would  do.  with 
authority  to  create  investigating  and 
hearing  boards  to  dig  into  major  pollu- 
tion problems  and  to  ascertain  the  facts 
about  atmospheric  contamination  which 
is  interstate  in  character.  It  also  is 
essential,  as  the  legislation  further  pro- 
vides, to  extend  the  duration  of  the  re- 
search program  for  another  2  years,  to 
June  30,  1966. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which 
would  transgress  on  the  jurisdiction, 
rights,  and  powers  of  States  and  other 
non -Federal  agencies  of  government. 
But  the  hearing  boards  would  recom- 
mend constructive  measures  and  under 
this  legislation  the  Surgeon  General 
would  advise  all  levels  of  government  on 
positive  steps  he  feels  would  reduce 
dangers  to  the  American  people. 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  would  be 
of  immeasurable  assistance  to  scientists 
working  in  laboratories,  research  institu- 
tions, field  measurement  stations,  and 
elsewhere  in  gaUiering  fundamental  in- 
formation and  in  devising  remedial 
courses  of  action  to  reduce  the  air-pollu- 
tion hazard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  committee  report — No.  1083 — 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

Public  Law  159,  84th  Congress,  approved 
July  14,  1955,  authorized  a  program  for  re- 
search and  technical  assistance  to  obtala 
data  and  to  devise  and  develop  methods  for 
control  and  abatement  of  air  pollution,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  act  recognizes  the 
primary  responsibilities  and  rights  of  the 
States,  local  governments,  and  other  public 
agencies  In  controlling  air  pollution,  but  pro- 
vides Federal  grants-in-aid  to  those  agencies 
concerned  with  air  pollution  and  control, 
to  assist  them  in  the  formulation  and  execu- 
tion of  their  air  pollution  abatement  re- 
search programs. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  Sur- 
geon General  Is  authorized  to  prep>are  or 
reconunend  research  programs,  and  to  en- 
courage cooperative  activities.  coUect  and 
disseminate  Information,  conduct  and  sup- 
port research,  and  to  make  avaUable  to  all 
agencies  the  results  of  surveys,  studies,  and 
Investigations,  research  and  experiments  re- 
lating to  air  pollution  and  abatement.  Re- 
ports of  such  studies  as  considered  desirable 
may  be  published  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Surgeon  General  together  with  appropriate 
recommendations. 
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The  act  authorized  an  appropriation  of  95 
million  annually  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
beginning  July  1,  1955,  and  ending  June  30, 
1960.  In  1959  this  act  was  amended  to  ex- 
tend the  duration  of  the  Federal  air  pollu- 
tion control  law  to  June  30,  1964. 

Under  this  authorized  program,  approxi- 
mately 92  million  was  expended  in  1955: 
$1.7  million  during  fiscal  year  1956;  $2.7 
million  for  1957;  $4  million  for  each  of  1958 
and  1959;  94-3  million  for  fiscal  year  1960; 
94.9  million  for  fiscal  year  1961,  and  the  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1962  amounts  to  about 
95  million.  It  is  understood  that  additional 
amounts  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1962 
through  other  authorizations. 

The  Federal  effort  has  contributed  ma- 
terially to  difficult  problems  of  sampling, 
identifying,  and  measuring  airborne  con- 
taminants, such  as  the  Improvement  of  the 
methods  of  analyzing  gaseous  contaminants 
present  In  the  atmosphere  of  virtually  every 
dty. 

Appraisal  has  been  made  of  tome  Impor- 
tant modern  sources  of  urban  air  pollution 
such  as  oil  refineries,  automobile  exhausu, 
and  combustion  processes,  which  are  In- 
•vltable  resulu  of  our  increasing  mecbanl- 
catlon  and  industrialization. 

Studies  of  chemical,  meteorological,  and 
physical  Influences  and  of  atmosphere  re- 
actions are  making  available  new  knowledge 
that  must  ultimately  be  required  for  proper 
and  economical  procedure  for  controlling 
air  pollution. 

Scientists  have  generally  concurred  that 
a  major  source  of  fumes  which  are  Ingredi- 
ents of  smog  and  pollution  in  most  cities  Is 
the  motor  vehicle,  and  that  phase  of  the 
problem  is  under  study  on  all  fronts,  includ- 
ing the  automobile  and  petroleum  Industry. 
The  Federal  Government  has  Increased  Its 
work  In  this  field,  and  will  continue  to  ex- 
pedite the  program  for  Investigating  the  part 
that  motor  vehicle  exhaust  and  combustion 
play  In  the  problem  of  atmospheric  contami- 
nation. 

Health  studies  have  developed  evidence  as 
to  the  effect  of  air  pollution  on  human 
health  and  well-being,  creating  much  dis- 
comfort from  obstruction  of  breathing,  and 
causing  disease  and  even  death. 

The  Federal  Government  is  not  carrying 
this  entire  program  alone,  as  many  agencies 
are  participating  in  the  attack  on  the  air 
pollution  problem.  In  the  great  concern  for 
the  health  of  the  American  i>eople.  this  very 
acute  problem  must  be  recognized,  together 
with  the  fact  that  increased  urbanization 
and  Industrialization  will  undoubtedly  pro- 
duce new  air  pollution  problems  in  the 
future. 

DISCUSSION 

When  Public  Law  159  was  enacted,  the 
committee  acknowledged  that  the  desired 
aims  and  objectives  envisioned  under  the 
program  couid  not  be  entirely  accomplished 
within  the  authorized  5-year  period.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1959,  the  act  was  amended  to 
extend  the  program  to  June  30,  1964.  The 
committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  It  would  be 
helpful  to  the  program  If  It  were  extended 
for  another  period  of  years  and  accordingly 
recommends  that  it  be  extended  to  June 
30,  1966. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare could  make  a  significant  contribution 
by  exercising  Federal  leadership  In  dealing 
with  air  pollution  problems  of  broad  signif- 
icance. This  contribution  would  result 
through  the  development  and  publication 
cf  recommendations  based  on  the  evaluation 
of  data  developed  by  the  Department  or  pre- 
sented by  others,  as  well  as  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  points  of  view  of  all  parties  hav- 
ing a  significant  Interest  In  such  problems. 
Some  of  these  problems,  although  essentially 
local  In  character,  manifest  themselves  In 
many  communities  throughout  the  Nation. 
Others  involve  pollution  from  sources  within 


one  State  which,  through  the  movement  of 
air  masses,  affect  communities  in  other 
States.  Both  types  of  problems  can  be  ex- 
pected to  Increase  in  number  and  extent  with 
further  urbanization,  and  the  development 
of  solutions  for  them  may  in  many  cases 
transcend  the  capabilities  of  local  agencies, 
and  even  of  State  control  authorities.  The 
recommendations  resulting  from  hearings 
v/ould  not  be  binding  upon  the  participants 
In  the  hearings  or  anyone  else;  the  purpose 
of  the  hearings  would  be  simply  to  develop 
such  recommendations  as  a  means  of  focus- 
ing public  attention  on  and  developing  sup- 
port for  the  most  carefully  considered  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  which  occasioned  the 
hearings. 

The  committee  believes  that  enactment 
of  S.  466  would  serve  a  very  useful  purpose 
and  accordingly  recommends  Its  passage. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  is  open  to  amendment, 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representative!  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congrest  ataembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  July  14, 1965  (42  U.8.C.  1867b) . 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  upon  request 
of  any  State  or  local  government  air  pollu- 
tion control  agency.",  by  striking  out  "such 
State  or  local  government  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•any  State  or  local  government  air  pollution 
control  agency",  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  but  only  If  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  such  State  or  local 
government  air  pollution  control  agency  or 
if,  in  his  Judgment,  such  problem  may  affect 
or  be  of  concern  to  conununlties  in  various 
parts  of  the  Nation  or  may  affect  any  com- 
munity or  communities  In  a  State  other  than 
that  in  which  the  matter  causing  or  con- 
tributing to  the  pollution  originated." 

Sec.  2.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating sections  6,  7,  and  8  as  sections 
7,  8.  and  9,  respectively,  and  Inserting  after 
section  5  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec  6.  (a)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ports, surveys,  or  studies,  he  believes  it  ap- 
propriate, or  whenever  requested  by  any 
State  or  local  government  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency,  the  Surgeon  General  may  call 
a  public  hearing  on  any  problem  of  air 
pollution  which  may  affect  or  be  of  con- 
cern to  communities  In  various  parts  of  the 
Nation  or  which  may  affect  any  community 
or  communities  In  any  State  other  than  the 
State  In  which  the  matter  causing  or  con- 
tributing to  the  pollution  originates.  Any 
such  hearing  shall  be  conducted  before  a 
board  composed  of  not  less  than  five  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  public,  industry  which  Is 
affected  by  or  concerned  with  the  problem, 
persons  who  are  expert  or  have  special  knowl- 
edge In  the  matter.  Interested  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  interested  State  or  local  govern- 
ment air  pollution  control  agencies. 

"(b)  Subject  to  regulations  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  at  such 
hearing  shall  be  accorded  to  all  Interested 
persons. 

"(c)  After  consideration  of  the  Informa- 
tion presented  at  the  hearing  and  sxich  other 
information  as  Is  available  to  It.  the  board 
shall  make  a  report  and  recommendations 
to  the  Surgeon  General  on  such  matters  as 
the  existence,  cause,  and  effect  of  the  air 
pollution  on  which  the  hearing  was  held, 
progress  toward  its  abatement,  and  other 
related  matters.  Such  report  and  recom- 
mendations, together  with  the  comments  and 
recommendations,    if    any,    of    the   Surgeon 


General  with  respect  thereto,  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  community  or  communities.  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  Industries  concerned 
and,  to  the  extent  the  Surgeon  General  deems 
appropriate,  to  the  public,  but  shall  not  be 
binding  on  any  person,  agency,  or  organiza- 
tion." 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1857d)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "nine 
fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1955,  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1964,  not  to  exceed  95,000,000" 
in  the  first  sentence,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "eleven  fiscal  years  beginning  July 
1,  1955.  and  ending  June  30,  1966,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 95.000.000". 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  my 
Intention  to  call  up  some  Items  on  the 
calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objection, 
and  which  have  been  cleared  on  both 
the  majority  and  minority  sides. 


PROSECUTION  OF  BAD-CHECK 
OFFENSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  635,  HJl.  7657. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7657)  to  amend  chapter  47  (Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  specific 
statutory  authority  for  prosecution  of 
bad -check  offenses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  659  >.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

This  bin  would  provide  specific  statutory 
authority  for  the  prosecution  of  bad  check 
offenses  by  persons  subject  to  the  Uniform 
Code  ol  Military  Justice. 

EXPLANATION 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  does 
not  now  provide  specific  statutory  authority 
for  the  prosecution  of  bad  check  offenses. 
As  a  result  of  the  absence  of  such  authority, 
bad  check  offenses  must  be  prosecuted  under 
one  of  three  separate  articles,  none  of  which 
Is  entirely  appropriate  and  each  of  which 
presenU  technical  difficulties  In  pleading  and 
proof  that  sometimes  result  in  failure  to 
Initiate  charges  or  abortive  prosecutions. 

Prosecution  of  bad  check  offenses  under 
article  121  requires  proof  of  all  the  elements 
of  common  law  larceny,  or  wrongful  appro- 
priation, including  the  requirement  for  re- 
ceipt of  present  consideration.  Courts  have 
been  reluctant  to  convict  a  bad  check  of- 
fender under  this  section  because  of  the 
severe  implication  of  moral  turpitude  that 
a  conviction  for  larceny  or  wrongful  appro- 
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prtatlon  connotes.  The  same  reluctance  has 
existed  on  eonvictloas  under  .  article  133, 
which  could  remit  in  a  sentence  to  dismissal 
from  the  aenrice. 

Proaecutions  of  bad  check  offenses  under 
article  134  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  MiUtary 
Justice  also  present  difficulties.  Such  proae- 
cutions must  be  based  on  the  establishment 
of  a  criminal  Intent  comparable  to  that  re- 
quired for  proof  of  larceny  by  check,  that  is, 
intent  to  deceive,  or  must  be  based  upon 
proof  of  dishonorable  postlssuance  conduct. 
Under  decisions  of  the  Court  of  MUltary  Ap- 
peals the  Oovernineiit  must  establish,  as  a 
specific  element,  the  bad  faith  or  gross  In- 
difference of  the  accused.  This  requires 
proof  of  factors  such  as  the  time  of  dishonor, 
date  of  return  of  the  check  for  InsulBclency, 
efforta  made  by  the  payee  to  obtain  redemp- 
tion, whether  or  not  redemption  was  effected, 
"ictlons  of  codepoaitor  where  joint  accounts 
are  involved,  as  well  as  evidence  reflecting 
evasion,  false  protnUea,  or  deceit  of  accused. 

A  prerequisite  to  a  conviction  uiuler  this 
bill  ts  the  neceaslty  of  establishing  an  in- 
tent to  defraud  or  deceire.  Mere  error  on 
the  part  of  the  drawee  bank  or  the  drawer 
that  does  not  amount  to  bad  faith  or  gross 
Indifference  will  not  fall  within  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  new  article.  The  prortsion  af- 
fording the  drawer  a  6-day  period  for  re- 
demption Is  not  intended  to  t>e  Invoked  in 
eases  where  intent  to  defraud  or  deceive  ts 
patent.  In  those  cases  in  which  proof  of 
culpability  Is  not  manifest  the  failure  of 
the  drawer  to  effect  redemption  within  the 
ft-day  period  would  constitute  prima  facie 
evidence  at  bad  faith  or  gross  indifference 
tixat  would  establish  tixe  Intent  necessary  for 
conviction. 

The  oommlttee  was  Informed  that  the  au- 
thority of  this  bill  will  not  be  used  as  an 
Instrument  to  enforce  collection  of  unpaid 
checks,  but  that  it  will  be  used  solely  for  the 
prosecution  of  offeriders  whoee  misconduct 
falls  within  the  terms  of  the  article  to  be 
added  to  the  code. 

The  terms  of  the  authority  for  prosecution 
of  bad  check  offenses  that  this  bill  would 
add  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
are  similar  to  statutes  applicable  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  several  States,  Includ- 
ing Missouri  and  New  Tork. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  should  facilitate 
conviction  and  appropriate  punishment  of 
those  members  of  the  Armed  rorces  who 
commit  bad  check  offenses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  Is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  7657)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ALLOWANCE  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 
OP  HOUSE  TRAILERS  OR  MOBILE 
DWELLINGS  UPON  PERMANENT 
CHANGE  OP  STATION  FOR  ARMED 
FORCES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1050,  H.R. 
2732. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalt  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  Utle.        jl 

The  LBdSLATTvk  Clkrk.  a  bill  (H.R. 
2732)  to  amend  section  303  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that 
the  Secretaries  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices shall  prescribe  a  reasonable  mone- 


tary allowance  for  transrwrtation  of 
house  trailers  or  mobile  dwellings  upon 
permanent  change  of  station  of  mem- 
bers of  the  imif  ormed  services. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Sei-vices  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That  the  twelfth  sentence  of  section 
303(c)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  (37  U.S.C.  253(c))  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretaries  concerned  and  in  lieu  of 
transportation  of  baggage  and  household 
effects  or  payment  of  a  dislocation  allow- 
ance, a  number  of  the  uniformed  services. 
or  In  the  case  of  his  death  his  dependents, 
who  would  otticrwiae  be  entitled  to  trans- 
portation of  baggage  and  household  goods 
uider  this  section,  may  transport  a  house 
trailer  or  mobile  dwelling  virlthin  the  con- 
tinental United  States  for  tise  as  a  resi- 
dence by  one  of  the  following  means — 

**<!)  transport  the  trailer  or  dweUIng  and 
receive  a  monetary  allowance  In  lieu  of  trans- 
portation at  a  rate  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned  (but  not  to  exceed 
twenty  cents  per  mile) ; 

"(3)  deUver  the  traUer  or  dwelling  to  the 
Government  for  transportation  by  commer- 
cial means;  or 

"(3)  transport  the  trailer  or  dwelling  by 
commercial  means  and  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Government  subject  to  such  rates  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretaries  concerned; 
"Provided,  That  the  cost  of  transportation 
under  clause  (2)  or  the  reimbursement  under 
clause  (3)  may  not  exceed  (A)  the  current 
average  cost  for  the  commercial  transporta- 
tion of  a  house  trailer  or  mobile  dwelling. 
(B)  86  cents  per  mile,  or  (C)  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  baggage  and  household  ef- 
fects of  the  member  or  his  dependents  pltis 
the  dislocation  allowance  authorized  In  this 
section,  whichever  of  (A),  (B)  or  (C)  is  the 
lesser:  And  provided  further.  TTiat  any  pay- 
ment authorized  by  this  section  may  be 
made  in  advance  of  the  transportation  con- 
cerned." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1069),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puKPosKs   or   anx   and   BACKcaotrKD 

The  purpoee  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  increase  the  monetary  allowance  author- 
ized for  the  transportation  of  mobile  homes 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

A  monetary  allowance  not  to  exceed  20 
cents  a  mUc  for  the  transportation  of  mobile 
homes  was  first  enacted  In  the  Career  In- 
centive Act  of  1956.  This  act  did  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  amount  paid  to  mem- 
bers to  transport  their  homes  themselves  and 
the  amount  paid  to  those  who  employ  a  com- 
mercial mover  to  transport  their  mobile 
homes. 

The  present  limitation  of  20  cents  a  mile 
which  is  applicable  when  the  mobile  home 
is  hauled  commercially  is  unrealistic  since 
the  average  cost  of  hauling  a  mobUe  home 
is  about  SS  cents  a  mile.  As  Indicated  below 
In  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
this  legislation  will  permit  a  considerable 
increase  In  the  present  allowance  where  mo- 
bile homes  are  moved  by  commercial  means. 


PBovisioNs  or  TRc  anx 


The  following  are  the  highlights  of  tlte 
bill  as  amended  by  the  committee : 

1.  The  blU  continues  In  effect  existing 
law  which  proTtdes  that  In  order  to  be  en- 
titled to  any  trailer  allowance,  the  military 
member  must  be  entitled  to  transportatlan 
of  his  baggage  or  household  effects.  The 
bill  likewise  continues  existing  law  which 
limits  the  transportation  of  the  household 
trailer  or  mobile  dwelling  to  "within  the 
continental  United  States." 

2.  The  bill  continues  existing  law  wltli 
respect  to  self-haul  of  the  mobile  dwelling 
by  permitting  a  monetary  allowance  In  such 
cases  not  to  exceed  30  cents  a  mile.  The 
service  Secretaries  in  their  regulations  hsvs 
administratively  limited  this  allowance  to  11 
cents  per  mile.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  indicated  that  the  11-oent-per-mUe  rate 
will  continue  where  the  mUitary  member 
himself  transports  the  house  trailer. 

3.  The  bill  contains  authority  not  pres- 
ently in  existing  law  which  would  permit 
the  military  member  to  deliver  the  trailer 
to  the  Oovemment  for  transportation  by 
commercial  means,  subject  to  the  prescribed 
rate. 

4.  The  bill  coDtatns  the  additional  alter- 
native of  authorizing  the  member  to  make 
his  own  arrangements  for  transportation  by 
comnkerclal  means  and  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Government  at  rates  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned. 

CEILINC  ON   MONrrAXT  ALLOWAMC« 

The  bUl  provides  that  the  monetary  al- 
lowances wiU  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
subject  to  the  ceiling  set  forth  in  the  bilL 
The  bill  sets  forth  a  formula  which  may  not 
be  exceeded  as  the  maximum  allowance 
which  may  be  paid  where  the  trailer  is 
hauled  by  commercial  means,  either  as  the 
result  of  a  contract  between  the  Government 
and  the  commercial  hauler  or  between  the 
military  member  and  the  commercial  hauler. 
The  statutory  limitation  would  be  the  lesser 
of  the  following:  (a)  the  current  average 
commercial  cost  of  commercial  transporta- 
tion, (b)  36  cents  per  mUe,  or  (c)  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  member's  baggage  and 
house  efTects  and  his  dependents  plus  the 
dislocation  allowance.  The  Department  of 
Defense  would  determine  a  single  flgtue  for 
establishing  the  cvirrent  average  cost  for 
commercial  transportation. 

COST  AND  DEPAKTMKNTAI.  aZXX>l(lCKNDATIOK 

The  additional  annual  cost  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  is  $1,405,000.  The 
Department  of  Defense  letter  on  this  legis- 
lation is  set  forth  below. 


GxNixAL  Counsel  or  the 

Depabtiient  or  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C..  June  13,  IDSl. 
Hon.  Cabl  Vinson, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to 
the  request  for  comments  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  HJR.  2732,  87th  Congress,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  303  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  the 
Secretaries  of  the  uniformed  services  shall 
prescribe  a  reasonable  monetary  allowance 
for  transportation  of  house  trailers  or  mobile 
dwellings  upon  permanent  change  of  station 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize, 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  a 
monetary  allowance  for  the  transportation 
of  house  trailers  based  on  current  average 
costs. 

This  Department  concurs  in  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  but  prefers  enactment  of  Uxe  at- 
tached substitute  draft. 

H.B.  2732  would  (1)  delete  the  present  30- 
cent-per-mile  limitation  contained  in  sec- 
tion 303(c)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
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of  1949,  as  amended,  on  the  transportation 
of  mobile  home*,  and  (2)  authorize  the  Sec- 
retaries concerned  to  establish  a  monetary 
allowance  for  the  transportation  of  house 
trailers  or  mobile  dwellings  based  on  current 
average  costs  for  commercial  transportation 
or  ctirrent  average  costs  for  transportation 
by  the  member. 
The  draft  bill  attached  would: 
Retain  the  present  20-cent  celling  Inso- 
far as  self-hauled  mobile  homes  pre  con- 
cerned. While  present  law  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  rates  payable  for  self- 
haul  or  conunerclal  haul,  the  uniformed 
services  have  administratively  limited  the 
rate  of  payment  for  a  member  who  hauls 
his  own  house  trailer  or  mobile  liome  to  11 
cents  a  mile.  This  rate  Is  well  within  the 
legal  celling  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  to  remove  it  Insofar  as  self-hauled 
trailers  are  concerned. 

2.  Include  permissive  authority  for  the 
Government  to  pay  for  commercial  haulage 
directly.  This  would  enable  the  E>epartment. 
should  it  so  desire,  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
hauling  trailers  in  the  same  manner  it  pays 
for  the  movement  of  hoiuehold  effects. 

3.  Authorize  the  establishment  of  one  or 
more  rates  covering  the  cost  of  commer- 
cially hauled  trailers.  There  are  wide  varia- 
tions in  the  cost  of  hauling  trailers,  depend- 
ing on  their  size  and  weight.  It  Is  believed 
that  the  Department  should  have  discretion- 
ary authority  to  establish  several  rates  re- 
flecting these  differences  should  this  prove 
desirable. 

4.  Authorize  advance  payment  of  trailer 
allowances  to  members  of  the  uniformed 
services.  Comptroller  General  decision  (B- 
141426.  Mar.  31.  1960),  presently  precludes 
advance  payments.  The  necessity  of  the 
member  paying  for  the  transportation  upon 
acceptance  at  destination,  as  required  by 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regula- 
tions. Is  a  financial  Inconvenience  and  often 
a  hardship. 

Section  303(c)  of  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  814).  as  amended  (37 
US.C.  253(c)).  provides  pertinently: 

"In  lieu  of  transportation  of  baggage  and 
household  effects,  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  transports,  or  in  the  case  of  his 
death  his  dependents  who  transport,  a  bouse 
trailer  or  mobile  dwelling  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States  for  use  as  a  residence 
and  who  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  a 
transportation  of  baggage  and  household  ef- 
fects, under  this  section,  shall  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned 
be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  allowance,  author- 
ized in  this  section,  whichever  he  or  they 
shall  elect." 

The  Per  Diem.  Travel,  and  Transportation 
Allowance  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  made  a  survey  In  1956  of  the  cost  to 
service  members  of  transportation  for  bouse 
trailers  and  mobile  homes.  This  study  indi- 
cated that  the  cost  of  such  transportation, 
when  provided  by  commercial  movers,  ranged 
from  21  cents  to  34  cents  per  mile. 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Finance,  U.S. 
Army,  completed  a  survey  on  trailer  move- 
ment cost  as  of  1960  which  indicated  that 
the  average  cost  for  commercial  movement 
of  house  trailers  was  34.58  cents  per  mile  as 
opposed  to  the  average  of  approximately  29 
cents  per  mile  In  1956.  A  summary  of  the 
findings  of  the  1960  Army  study  Is  attached 
as  representative  of  the  conditions  for  all 
the  services. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  costs  for  the  move- 
ment of  trailers  will  continue  to  vary  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past.  Accordingly,  the 
authority  to  fix  the  average  cost  based  on 
appropriate  siurveys  as  requested  In  this  bill 
Is  believed  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  than  having  a 
maximum   mileage   allowance,  fixed  hy  law. 

COST     AND     BUDGET     DATA 

In  the  event  that  this  legislation  Is  en- 
acted Into  law.  It  is  estimated  that  Its  In- 


itial Implementation  will  result  in  an  addi- 
tional annual  Increased  cost  of: 

Army $300,000 

Navy 370,  000 

Marine   Corps 70,000 

Air   Pore* 766,000 

No  provision  has  been  made  for  this  sum 
in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962,  and 
it  cannot  be  absorbed  within  available  ap- 
propriations. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ctbus  R.  Vanck. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2732)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  section  303(c)  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to 
authorize  the  Secretaries  concerned  to 
prescribe  a  reasonable  monetary  allow- 
ance for  the  transportation  of  house 
trailers  or  mobile  dwellings." 


SULZBACH  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1057.  S. 
1348. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1348)  for  the  relief  of  the  Sulzbach 
Construction  Co. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  1,  ime  6.  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "$51,089.71,  together 
with  interest  thereon  at  6  per  centum 
per  annum  from  August  25,  1960,  until 
paid"  and  insert  "$48,581.71",  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Sulzbach  Construction  Company,  of  Sioux 
City.  Iowa,  the  sum  of  $48,581.71.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sums  shall  be  In  full  settle- 
ment of  all  the  claims  of  the  Sulzbach  Con- 
struction Company  against  the  United  States, 
remaining  unpaid,  for  certain  additional 
amounts  due  on  account  of  work  performed 
under  Its  contract  with  the  Air  Defense 
Command  (dated  July  3.  1958)  for  site  prep- 
aration and  construction  of  offslte  utilities 
In  connection  with  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  unit  family  housing  project  built 
under  title  VIII  of  the  National  Housing  Act 


at  Sioux  City  Air  Force  Base,  Iowa.  The 
necessity  for  payment  of  additional  amounts 
under  the  contract  arose  because  of  unfore- 
seen  expenses  resulting  from  changed  con- 
ditions during  perfornuince,  and  such  pay- 
ment was  approved  by  the  Armed  Forces 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals,  but  such  pay- 
ment could  not  be  made  in  full  on  account 
of  the  statutory  per-unit  ceiling  contained 
in  section  506  of  the  Act  of  September  28, 
1951 :  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1077),  explalnmg  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RccoRo, 
as  follows: 

pvaposK 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
amended,  is  to  pay  out  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  Sulzbach  Construction  Co.,  of  Slouz  City, 
Iowa,  the  simi  of  $48,581.71,  and  such  sum 
shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the 
Sulzbach  Construction  Co.  against  the 
United  States  for  certain  additional  amounts 
due  on  account  of  work  performed  under  its 
contract  with  the  Air  Defense  Command, 
dated  July  3.  1958. 

STATEMEITT 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  In  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  CBAai.ES 
B.  HorvEN.  House  of  Representatives,  Indi- 
cates that  in  this  Instance,  since  payment 
out  of  the  appropriation  would  violate  the 
mandate  of  Congresr.  he  could  not  favorably 
consider  a  claim  by  the  Sulzbach  Construc- 
tion  Co.   for   the  amount  involved. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Hird  Stryker.  attorney  for  the 
claimant,  dated  December  6.  1960.  states  that 
inasmuch  as  the  claim  was  approved  by  the 
ASBCA  in  the  total  amount  of  $73,000.  it  Is 
the  opinion  of  this  Department  that  the 
claim  Is  a  meritorious  one  and  should  such 
special  bill  be  introduced  this  £>epartment 
would  recommend  enactment  of  the  biU. 

Both  letters  referred  to  are  attached  hereto 
and  made  a  part  hereof. 

In  July  of  1958.  the  Sulzbachs.  a  small 
family  partnership,  were  awarded  a  contract 
for  the  off-site  utilities  and  the  on-site 
grading  work  that  was  to  precede  the  con- 
suuction  of  a  235-unit  Capehart  housing 
project  near  Sioux  City  Air  Force  Base.  Iowa. 
This  contract  was  not  the  Capehart  type 
contract  which  places  specific  limitations  on 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  to  be  made 
available  to  the  contractor  for  its  perform- 
ance. It  was  the  standard  Government  Con- 
struction Contract  Form  23A.  that  contains 
no  flnancial  limitations  and  provides 
(among  other  things),  that  the  contractor 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  equitable  adjustment 
of  the  contract  price  in  the  event  that  he  en- 
counters unusual  subsurface  conditions  that 
materially  increase  the  cost  of  performing 
the  work. 

From  the  outset  of  the  work  on  the  con- 
tract in  question,  the  Sulzbachs  encountered 
a  variety  of  unusual  and  completely  unan- 
ticipated subsurface  materials  such  as  huge 
quartzite  boulders,  shale,  lignite,  sandstone, 
etc.  These  materials  were  uncovered  In  an 
area  where  the  Government's  plans  and 
specifications  had  assured  the  contractor 
that  there  would   be  only  high-quality  fill 
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dirt.     As  was  subsequently  observed  by  the 
Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract  Appeals: 

"Much  discussion  of  the  case  Is  certainly 
unnecessary,  as  It  is  clear  by  overwhelming 
evidence  from  representations  made  by  the 
Government  In  the  contract  and  from  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  that  the  conditions 
encountered    were    totally    unexpected." 

After  reviewing  the  facts  of  the  case  In 
detail,  the  Board,  on  February  3,  1960,  de- 
termined that  the  Sulzbachs  had  Incurred 
additional  costs  totaling  $73,000  as  a  result 
of  these  conditions,  and  that,  uiuler  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  they  were  entitled  to 
be  reimbursed  for  those  costs. 

Some  6  months  after  the  Board  so  ruled, 
the  Air  Force,  for  the  first  time,  advised  both 
the  Board  and  the  SuUbachs  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  this  award  could  be  paid 
because  the  Air  Force  had  already  expended 
or  obligated  Itself  to  expend,  very  close  to 
$1,600  per  unit  on  various  aspects  of  this 
project.  Including  land  acquisition,  utilities 
relocations,  etc.,  and  the  Sulzbach's  own  con- 
tract, and  section  506,  Public  Law  155,  82d 
Congress,  section  17481,  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  prohibited  expenditures  in  excess  of 
that  figure.  In  Augtut  of  1960,  the  Air  Force 
finally  paid  the  Sulzliachs  $24,418.29  on  this 
award,  which  represented  the  balance  avail- 
able, within  the  foregoing  limitations,  after 
payment  by  the  Government  of  other  charges 
and  accounts  allocable  to  this  project.  This 
left  the  Sulzbachs  out  of  pocket  approxi- 
mately $50,000  since  the  fall  of  1958.  when 
they  had  completed  their  work  on  this  proj- 
ect and  paid  off  all  oS  their  own  laborers  and 
suppliers. 

When  the  Sulzbachs  submitted  their  bid 
on  this  project  there  was  $352,500  available, 
under  the  applicable  legislation,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  more  than  adequate  for  its  per- 
formance. The  Sulzbachs"  bid  price  for  the 
work  was  approximately  $272,000.  well  within 
the  oongreeslonal  limitation.  At  the  time 
thoy  submitted  their  bid  the  Government 
had  not  yet  acquired  the  land  on  which  the 
project  was  to  be  built,  and  the  Sulzbachs 
had  no  way  of  knowing  how  much  the  Gov- 
ernment was  going  to  pay  for  that  land,  or 
what  other  contracts  or  agreements  the  Gov- 
ernment might  thereafter  make,  the  cost  of 
which  would  be  charged  against  that  project. 

Once  the  Sulzbachs  submitted  their  bid. 
they  had  absolutely  no  way  that  they  could 
protect  themselves  against  the  funds  short- 
age that  later  developed  They  were  legally 
bound  to  perform  the  work  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  their  contract.  They  could 
not  have  refused  to  complete  It.  even  had 
they  known  (which  they  did  not  until  long 
after  It  was  completed) .  that  the  limitations 
of  section  17481  would  become  relevant. 
Their  contract  obligated  them  to  complete 
it  and  at  the  same  time  unequivocally  as- 
sured them  that  they  would  be  paid  In  full 
for  doing  so.  including  any  awards  made  by 
the  Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract  Ap- 
peals in  connection  therewith. 

It  seems  clear  that  this  is  not  the  type 
of  situation  that  was  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress when  It  enacted  section  17481.  Here, 
there  was  no  Intentional  overspending  by 
the  sponsoring  department,  nor  was  there 
any  possibility  of  either  the  Sulzbachs  or 
anyone  else  anticipating  that  the  situation 
that  arose  would  develop.  The  Government 
received  the  fuU  braeflt  of  the  Sulzbachs' 
work,  and.  In  all  equity,  should  pay  for  it 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
contract  that  Its  representatives  signed. 

It  definitely  appears  that  the  claimant 
completed  the  contract  as  it  had  agreed  to 
do.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ques- 
tion but  what  the  claimant  has  lost  the 
amount  as  represented  by  this  bill  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  but  only  because  the 
appropriation  Involved  In  this  project  was 
Insufficient  to  take  care  of  the  land  acqui- 
sitions and  matters  pertaining  thereto.  It 
appears  clear  that  from  the  vlevre  of  all  par- 
ties concerned  that  the  Sulzbach  Construc- 


tion Co.  Is  entitled  to  the  payment  proposed 
In  this  legislation  for  the  reason  that  the 
contract  specifically  set  forth  tike  changed* 
conditions  clause  for  the  very  piU7x>se  that 
was  encountered  In  the  construction  work 
by  the  clalmanU.  The  Armed  Services  Board 
of  Contract  Appeals  after  review  of  all  oC 
the  circumstances  stated  that  the  claimants 
were  entitled  to  $73,000  as  the  result  of  these 
conditions  under  the  contract,  but  due  to 
other  circumstances  there  was  only  left  In 
the  appropriated  fund  the  amount  of  $24,- 
418.29.  This  amount,  therefore  was  paid 
to  the  claimants,  leaving  the  balance  as  set 
forth  in  the  bill. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  legis- 
lation Is  meritorious  and  reconunends  that 
the  bUl  8.  1348.  as  amended,  be  considered 
favorably. 


DZPABTMENT  OF  THE  AlH  FOBCE. 

Washington.  December  6. 1960. 
Mr.  Hau>  Stvykeb. 

Fraser.     Wen^rand.     Stryker.     Marshall     * 

Veach,  Omaha  National  Bank  Building. 

Omaha,  Sebr. 

Deak  Ma.  Stetkek:   Reference  Is  made  to 

your  letter  of  November  3.   1960.  regarding 

passage  by  Congress  of  a  special  bill  for  the 

relief  of  the  Sulzbach  Construction  Co..  In 

connection   with   contract   AF    13    (606) -239 

and  ASBCA  No.  5703. 

In  an  Instance  of  this  type  when  a  special 
bUl  for  relief  Is  presented  to  the  Congress 
the  normal  procedure  Is  for  the  bill  to  be 
referred  to  the  agency  of  primary  Interest 
to  obtain  its  views  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
bill.  Inasmuch  as  the  claim  was  approved 
by  the  ASBCA  in  the  total  amount  of  $73,000. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Department  that 
the  claim  is  a  meritorious  one  and  should 
such  a  special  bill  be  Introduced  this  De- 
partment would  recommend  enactment  of 
the  bUl. 

You  can  be  assured  of  the  Air  Force's  co- 
operation  on   this   matter   and,   if   there    is 
any  further  information   desired,  please   do 
not  hesitate  to  communicate  with  my  office. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  M.  Ferry, 
John  M.  Perky, 
Special  Assistant  for  Installations. 


overlooked  the  statutory  limitation  cited 
above,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
has  taken  the  position  in  Its  letter  of  June 
27,  1960,  to  you,  that  the  only  amount  It  is 
authorized  to  pay  Is  $27,600,  the  difference 
between  the  statutory  celling  and  the 
amount  subject  to  such  ceiling  heretofore 
expended. 

The  specific  question  presented  Is  whether 
we  may  authorize  payment  of  the  balance, 
$45,500,  upon  submission  of  a  proper  claim 
by  the  contractor. 

The  accounting  and  administrative  officers 
of  the  Government  are  required  to  observe 
qjeclflc  limitations  placed  by  the  Congress 
upon  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  and, 
therefore,  are  without  authority  to  certify 
claims  for  payment  contrary  to  statutory 
limitations  on  the  use  of  the  funds  from 
which  the  claims  would  otherwise  be  pay- 
able See  Geddea  v.  United  States.  38  C.  Cls. 
428.  and  Trenton  v.  United  States,  12  C.  Cls. 
147.  Generally,  the  only  means  available 
to  our  Office  for  the  payment  of  claims  aris- 
ing out  of  contracts  are  those  appropriations 
enacted  by  the  Congress  for  the  execution  of 
the  project.  In  this  Instance,  since  payment 
out  of  the  appropriation  would  violate  the 
mandate  of  Congress,  we  could  not  consider 
favorably  a  claim  by  the  Sulzbach  Construc- 
tion Co.  for  the  balance  of  $45,500. 
Sincerely  yours. 


COMPTROLLXK  GENERAL 

OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington,  July  19.  1961. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deax  Mr.  Hoeven  :  Our  advice  Is  requested 
In  your  letter  of  June  28,  1960,  with  en- 
closure, as  to  whether  our  office  may  au- 
thorize for  payment  an  amount  In  excess 
of  the  per  unit  limitation  Imposed  by  statute, 
found  by  the  Armed  Services  Board  of  Con- 
tract Appeals  to  be  due  to  the  Sulzbach 
Construction  Co.  under  a  contract  for  site 
preparation  and  construction  of  offslte 
utilities  for  a  family  housing  project. 

The  contract  was  awarded  to  the  Sulzbach 
Co.  after  competitive  bidding  on  July  3. 
1958.  at  a  price  of  $267,920,  subsequently 
Increased  by  supplemental  agreement  to 
$272,342.43.  Total  land  cost  amounted  to 
$52,662.  Pursuant  to  section  506  of  the  act 
of  September  28.  1951.  65  Stat.  365  (12  U.S.C. 
17481),  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds 
for  the  acquisition  of  land.  Installation  of 
outside  utilities,  and  site  preparation  for 
this  kind  of  housing  project  may  not  exceed 
an  average  of  $1,600  per  housing  unit;  thus, 
for  this  235-unlt  project,  the  statutory 
maximum  is  $352,500. 

In  the  course  of  performance  under  the 
contract  the  Sulzbach  Co.,  because  condi- 
tions were  other  than  as  anticipated  by  the 
parties,  was  required  to  perform  additional 
work.  The  Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract 
Appeals  found  that  under  the  changed- 
condltions  clause  of  the  contract  the  con- 
tractor was  entitled  to  an  additional  pay- 
ment of  $73,000.  In  making  such  deter- 
mination,   however,    the    Board    apparently 


Comptroller    General    of    the    United 

States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1348)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO  ORGAN- 
IZATION OF  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC 
ROADS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  1058,  H.R. 
8558. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8558)  to  amend  section  303(a)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  with  an  amendment  on 
page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3.  to 
strike  out  "There  shall  be  a  Deputy 
Federal  Highway  Administrator,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  smd 
perform  such  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator. The  Deputy  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  shall  receive  basic  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  $1,000  less  than  the 
rate  provided  for  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator." 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1078),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  8558,  as  amended.  Is 
to  amend  title  23.  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  by  eliminating  the  position  of 
Commissioner  of  Public  Roads. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  present  law  provides  that  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce shall  be  administered  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  there  shall  be  a  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Roads,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator. 

The  organization  and  operations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  would  be  better  un- 
derstood by  persons  having  official  business 
with  that  agency,  and  by  the  public  gen- 
erally. If  the  position  of  Commissioner  of 
Public  Roads  were  eliminated. 

The  position,  "Commissioner  of  Public 
Roads,"  Is  misleading  as  it  denotes  a  Com- 
mission on  Public  Roads,  which  does  not 
exist.  The  position  of  Commissioner  Is  now 
vacant. 

AMENDMENT 

H.R.  8558.  as  It  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, provided  for  the  creation  of  the 
position  of  Deputy  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator, and  established  the  basic  rate  of 
compensation  for  such  position.  The  com- 
mittee proposes  an  amendment  which  would 
delete  from  H.R.  8558  the  provisions  relating 
to  ttie  establlsiunent  of  a  position  of  E>eputy 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

COMMITTZX    VIEWS 

The  committee  believes  that  the  pKtsitlon 
of  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads  should  be 
abolished,  since  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
is  not  %  commission,  and  is  properly  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor under  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
establishment  of  the  position  of  Deputy 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  is  not  neces- 
sary at  this  time.  It  would  place  another 
level  of  administration  In  the  chain  of  com- 
mand from  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Road.s.  which  is  not  be- 
lieved warranted.  It  is  believed  tliat  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  can  desig- 
nate someone  in  his  present  organization  as 
next  in  authority  and  responsibility,  and  to 
serve  as  Acting  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator when  he  is  absent,  under  present  law. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
enactment  of  H.R  8558.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


RECONVEYANCE  OP  LAND  IN  CER- 
TAIN RESERVOIR  PROJECTS  IN 
TEXAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  1059,  H.R. 
7888. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7888)  to  amend  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1958  to  extend  the  time  within  which 
land  in  certain  reservoir  projects  in 
Texas  may  be  reconveyed  to  the  former 
owners  thereof.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1079 »,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  tne 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1958  by  extending  the 
time  within  which  lands  in  the  Grapevine. 
Oarza-Little  Elm.  Benbroolc,  Belton.  and 
Whitney  Reservoirs  In  Texas,  which  are 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, could  be  reconveyed  to  former  owners, 
for  a  period  of  1  year,  until  July  3.  1962. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

Section  205  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1958.  approved  July  3.  1958  (72  Stat.  316). 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  pro- 
vide adjustments  in  lands  acquired  for  the 
Grapevine.  Oarza-Little  Elm.  Benbrook.  Bel- 
ton,  and  Whitney  Reservoirs  in  Texas,  by  re- 
conveyance to  former  owners  of  lands  ac- 
quired In  fee  title  and  not  now  required  for 
project  purposes. 

During  the  time  land  acquisition  for  these 
reservoirs  was  in  progress,  late  In  1953.  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  adopted  a  change  in 
policy  whereby  flowage  easements  would  be 
acquired  In  many  areas,  rather  than  acquisi- 
tion of  fee  simple  title  to  the  land. 

Land  acquisition  for  these  five  reservoirs 
was  underway  at  that  time,  and  the  nec- 
essary lands  had  only  been  partially  ac- 
quired when  the  change  In  policy  was  placed 
in  operation.  The  purpose  of  section  205  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958  was  to  place 
the  former  owners  of  lands  acquired  In 
fee  prior  to  the  change  in  land  acquisition 
policy  in  the  same  relative  position  as  the 
owners  of  lands  acquired  under  the  new 
policy. 

Subsection  (!)  of  section  205  provides  for 
termination  of  the  reconveyance  authority 
3  years  after  the  date  of  its  enactment, 
which  would  have  been  July  3.  1961.  H.R. 
7888  would  extend  such  authority  an  addi- 
tional year  to  July  3.  1962. 

Negotiations  for  reconveyance  have  been 
progressing,  but  all  owners  of  former  lands 
who  were  eligible  to  take  advantage  of  the 
reconveyance  have  not  yet  completed  nec- 
essary actions.  The  extension  of  time  would 
permit  those  owners  who  are  deslrotis  of 
availing  themselves  of  this  reconveyance  au- 
thority additional  time  for  this  purpose. 

COMMITTEK    VIEWS 

The  committee  believes  that  the  purpoae 
of  the  original  legislation  was  meritorious, 
and  that  the  few  remaining  former  land- 
owners who  have  not  been  talcen  care  of, 
or  where  proceedings  or  negotiations  are 
now  in  process,  should  be  given  this  slight 
additional  time  period. 

COST 

There  will  be  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Involved,  in  fact,  some  of  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  acquired  lands  will  be  re- 
couped by  the  Government. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MODIFICATION    OF    DULUTH -SUPE- 
RIOR HARBOR,  MINN.  AND  WIS. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1060.  H.R. 
7854. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  LECisLATrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
7854)  to  modify  the  project  for  the  Du- 
luth-Superior  Harbor,  Minn.,  and  Wis., 
to  provide  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
21st  Avenue  West  Channel,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1080>.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    or    THE    Bttl. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  modify  the 
project  for  the  Duluth -Superior  Harbor, 
Minn,  and  Wis.,  to  abandon  the  northerly 
1.250  feet  of  the  existing  20-foot  2l8t  Avenue 
West  Channel,  which  Includes  about  500  feet 
of  the  recently  authorized  27-foot  modifica- 
tion of  said  channel,  and  declare  that  por- 
tion of  the  harbor  to  be  a  non-navigable 
water  of  the  United  States  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

GENERAL    STATEMEKT 

The  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  Au- 
gust 30.  1935  (49  Stat.  1028,  1035) ,  authorized 
the  21st  Avenue  West  Channel,  about  3,300 
feet  long  and  1(X)  feet  wide  with  a  depth  uf 
20  feet.  The  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
July  14.  1960  (74  Stat.  480).  authorized  modi- 
fication of  the  channel  to  provide  for  a  depth 
of  27  feet  and  a  width  of  200  feet  for  a  dis- 
tance of  2.500  feet. 

A  permit  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  on  December  13.  1956,  to  the  Min- 
nesota Department  of  Highways  to  construct 
the  Duluth-Superior  Interstate  Bridge  across 
the  St.  Louis  River  at  this  point.  The 
bridge  is  under  construction.  The  approach 
fill  will  encroach  on  and  occupy  a  portion 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  channel  authorized 
by  the  acts  of  1935  and  1960. 

Since  the  proposed  fill  will  crocs  the  upper 
end  of  the  stub  channel,  its  abandonment 
is  considered  necessary.  The  permit  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  not  suffi- 
cient authority  to  abandon  the  necessary 
portion  of  the  authorized  navigation  proj- 
ect, and  legislation  is  required  to  affect 
such  proposal. 

The  CcM-ps  of  Engineers  has  found  that 
there  is  little  use  of  the  channel  In  the  area 
designated  for  abandonment.  The  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  21st  Avenue  West  Chan- 
nel, as  authorized  In  the  1960  act,  will  con- 
sist of  a  stub  channel  about  2,000  feet  long, 
200  feet  wide,  and  27  feet  deep;  and  is 
stated  to  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of 
commerce  In  this  area. 
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The  Interstate  highway  bridge  Is  sched- 
uled for  completion  early  in  1962.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  various  local  interests,  includ- 
ing the  city  of  Dulutb,  the  Duluth  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  port  interests,  and  the  Min- 
nesota Depcu-tment  oC  Highways,  favor  the 
proposed  abandonment.  There  is  no  known 
objection  to  this  action. 

COMMITTEE   VIEWS 

The  permit  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  the  interstate  bridge  across  the 
St.  Louis  River  doea  not  apply  to  the  ap- 
proaches which  will  encroach  on  a  portion 
of  the  21st  Avenue  West  Channel,  thus  this 
legislation  appears  necessary.  As  the  high- 
way bridge  is  scheduled  for  completion  at 
an  early  date,  the  committee  is  of  the  opin- 
ion ttiat  prompt  action  on  the  bill  is  neces- 
sary and  recommends   its   enactment. 

COST 

There  is  no  Federal  cost  Involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PRESERVATION  AND  PROTECTION 
OF  LANDS  IN  PRINCE  GEORGES 
AND  CHARLES  COUNTIES,  MD. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1062,  House 
Joint  Resolution  459. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  459)  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  certain 
lands  in  Prince  (Seorges  and  Charles 
Counties,  Md..  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  on  the  joint  resolution 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows :  "" 

BACKOROUN9    AND    PtniPOSE 

House  Joint  Resolution  459  is  a  companion 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  97  by  Senator 
Anderson.  It  provides  for  the  acquisition 
of  approximately  1,186  acres  of  land  in  fee 
on  the  Potomac  River  shore  opposite  Mount 
Vernon,  and  the  acquisition  of  scenic  ease- 
ments on  an  additional  1,410  acres  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  view  from  George  Washington's  home  as 
it  existed  during  his  lifetime.  It  will  also 
preserve  a  site  of  archeologlcal  value  where 
the  Susquehanna  Indians  resided  for  at  least 
6.(X)0  years  and  maintained  a  large  fort  at  the 
time  the  area  was  first  observed  in  1608.  It 
will  as  well  provide  the  fast  growing  popula- 
tion of  the  National  Capital  metropolitan 
area  a  natiiral  recreational  area  of  great 
Interest  and  beauty. 

It  is  anticipated  that  more  than  half  of 
all  the  property  and  scenic  easements  re- 
quired will  be  donated  to  the  Government. 

The  area  on  the  Maryland  shore  of  the 
Potomac  seen  from  the  Washington  home 
has  been  repeatedly  threatened  by  develop- 
ments which  would  mar  its  beauty.     How- 


ever, private  citizens  have  cooperated  to  pre- 
serve It  until  the  present  time.  Residents 
have  established  a  self-imposed  5-acre  home- 
site  requirement  and  restricted  tree  cutting 
to  brush  and  the  smallest  trees. 

When  an  oil  tanlc  farm  was  planned  for  a 
tract  on  the  shore  inunediately  opposite 
Mount  Vernon,  Congresswoman  Frances 
Bolton  purchased  the  property  and  placed 
it  In  a  foundation,  which  has  offered  to 
donate  it  to  the  Government  upon  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  scenic  area.  A  total  of  600 
acres  of  the  1,186  to  be  acquired  in  fee  is 
expected  to  be  given  to  the  Government. 

Similarly,  a  majority  of  the  residential 
property  owners  who  have  restricted  their 
use  of  their  lands  to  protect  the  scenic  view 
from  Mount  Vernon  are  prepared  to  con- 
tribute scenic  easements  to  the  Govern- 
ment, assuring  perpetual  maintenance  of  the 
restrictions  on  use  now  voluntarily  Imposed. 

Urgency  of  passage  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 459  is  raised  by  a  proi}Osal  to  build 
a  sewage  treatment  plant  on  Plscataway  Bay. 
part  of  the  area  seen  both  from  the  front 
porch  and  lawn  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  from 
old  Port  Washington,  which  is  now  a  Na- 
tional Capital  Paric  area.  There  is  conflict 
in  testimony  as  to  the  ease  of  visibility  of 
such  a  plant  from  Mount  Vernon.  The 
Washington  home  Is  at  150  feet  elevation. 
Mockley  Point,  which  Intervenes  between 
Mount  Vernon  and  the  sewage  disposal  plant 
site,  is  only  10  to  20  feet  elevation.  Witnesses 
tiave  stated  categorically  that  the  plant  will, 
and  that  it  will  not,  be  visible  from  the 
Mount  Vernon  porch  and  lawn. 

There  is  undisputed  testimony  that  there 
are  alternative  sites  and  possibilities  for  a 
sewage  treatment  plant,  but  no  firm  estimate 
of  comparative  costs   of   the   alternatives. 

Private  citizens  who  have  protected  the 
area  In  the  past  are  powerless  to  stop  the 
sewage  disposal  plant,  for  which  property  can 
be  condemned. 

Because  of  the  prospective  adjournment  of 
Congress,  both  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  have 
attempted  to  obtain  assurance  that  no  steps 
would  be  taken  toward  construction  of  the 
sewage  disposal  plant  before  Congress  meets 
next  year,  when  there  would  be  more  time  to 
consider  the  matter. 

In  both  instances,  the  efforts  were  with- 
out avail.  A  commitment  was  avoided.  The 
only  way  to  assure  preservation  of  the  site 
and  the  scene,  and  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo.  Is  enactment  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. Congress  can  then.  If  it  so  desires, 
review  the  situation  during  its  1963  session. 

THE    RKSOLUnON 

House  Joint  Resolution  459  has  been 
amended  by  the  House  in  accordance  with 
reports  made  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. One  amendment  excludes  the  Mar- 
shall Hall  amusement  park  property,  on  the 
east  end  of  the  tract,  thereby  greatly  reduc- 
ing prospective  cost.  A  House  committee 
amendment  to  the  resolution  as  originally 
introduced  limits  appropriations  authorized 
for  acquisition  of  land  and  scenic  easements 
to  $937,000.  the  cost  estimated  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

The  estimated  cost  of  administering  the 
area  is  •30.0(X}  annually.  The  Park  Service 
envisions  doing  necessary  work  to  assure 
preservation  of  archeologlcal  features  and 
establishment  of  necessary  trails  and  essen- 
tial facilities  to  permit  public  enjoyment  of 
the  tract  by  the  growing  population  and  the 
growing  nvimbers  of  tourists  in  the  National 
Capital  area. 

Reports  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  97,  which  was 
identical  to  the  original  House  joint  resolu- 
tion, now  amended  to  include  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  Department  as  to  both 
resolutions. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


INCREASED  COMPENSATION  PAY- 
ABLE UNDER  THE  WAR  HAZARDS 
COMPENSATION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1056,  H.R. 
4357. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4357  >  to  increase  monthly  disability  and 
death  compensation  payable  pursuant  to 
the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate,  H.R.  4357,  is  simi- 
lar to  S.  874  which  I  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1961.  Due  to  the  legislative 
situation  and  in  order  to  expedite  action 
on  this  important  measure,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
reported  out  the  House -passed  bill. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4357  is  to  pro- 
vide long-needed  cost  of  living  increases 
in  the  disability  and  death  benefits  which 
are  now  being  paid  under  the  War 
Hazards  Compensation  Act.  The  bene- 
fits to  be  increased  by  the  bill  aire  for 
war-risk  losses  sustained  prior  to  July 
1,  1946.  The  bill  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  an  amount  of  15  percent. 

The  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act 
is  a  part  of  the  Federal  workmen's 
compensation  system  which  has  been 
developed  by  the  Congress  to  apply  to 
injiuies  sustained  by  either  Federal  em- 
ployees or  by  employees  employed  under 
Federal  contractors  of  various  kinds. 
The  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act, 
however,  is  unique  in  that  it  relates  to 
a  special  situation  which  developed  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  You  will  recall  that 
our  military  demands  at  that  time  re- 
quired contractors  to  extend  their  opera- 
tions in  widespread  and  remote  areas  all 
over  the  world  well  beyond  the  coverage 
of  the  workmen's  compensation  laws 
which  we  then  had.  Injuries  sustained 
in  public  employment  in  these  areas  were 
not  subject  to  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
claims  for  war-risks  injuries  sustained  by 
employees  on  these  jobs  were  handled 
in  an  uneconomic  and  costly  manner.  In 
the  absence  of  any  ratemaking  expe- 
rience for  these  war-risk  losses,  the  In- 
surance premiums  were  inadequate  or 
excessive  in  relation  to  the  losses  and 
were  therefore  very  costly  to  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  it  was  believed 
at  the  time  that  a  war-risk  loss  was 
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one  which  should  be  borne  by  the  public 
at  large  and  not  by  the  employer  or  any 
employee  or  dependent. 

As  a  result,  the  War  Risk  Ha2ards 
Compensation  Act  was  passed  on  De- 
cember 2.  1942.  This  law  covers  em- 
ployees of  contractors  under  contract 
with  the  Federal  Government  engaged 
in  public  works  outside  the  United 
States.  The  compensation  system  in- 
corporates the  schedules  provided  by  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act.  However,  the  in- 
juries and  deaths  which  are  covered 
must  have  resulted  from  a  war-risk  haz- 
ard, meaning  an  Injury  which  is  re- 
lated to  the  conduct  of  a  war  or  an 
armed  conflict,  such  as  injuries  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  weapons,  explosives, 
missiles,  or  hostile  action  in  war.  armed 
conflict  or  rebellion. 

Under  the  War  Hazard  Compensation 
Act,  the  United  States  has  assumed  the 
obligation  to  make  direct  payments  for 
these  injuries.  However,  the  program 
is  financed  through  the  assets  of  the 
war  claims  fund,  representing  enemy 
assets  seized  during  the  war.  The  fact 
is  that  the  only  benefits  now  being  paid 
imder  this  act  are  those  which  arise 
from  war-risk  injuries  or  from  deaths 
resulting  from  such  injuries  which  oc- 
curred prior  to  July  1,  1946.  No  claims 
have  been  filed  for  injuries  since  that 
date.  We  are  advised  that  there  are 
about  172  compensation  cases  of  this 
kind.  Of  these.  77  are  disability  cases, 
and  95  are  death  cases. 

The  ceiling  on  benefits  under  the  orig- 
inal act  as  enacted  in  1942  was  $25  per 
week.  In  1948  this  ceiling  was  raised  to 
$35  per  week  to  reflect  a  contemporane- 
ous adjustment  in  the  benefits  under  the 
Longshoremen's  Act.  However,  there 
have  been  no  changes  in  the  level  of 
these  benefits  since  1948.  We  are  well 
aware  that  living  costs  have  increased 
substantially  since  that  time,  and  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  15-percent  in- 
crease which  this  bill  provides  is  re- 
quired to  provide  more  realistic  comiien- 
sation  for  the  172  persons  now  receiving 
benefits  as  a  result  of  these  war-risk 
Injuries. 

The  aggregate  overall  cost  required  by 
the  15-percent  adjustment  in  the  level 
of  benefits  is  about  $720,000.  This  fig- 
ure of  $720,000  represents  the  increase 
In  the  total  cost  throughout  the  life  of 
the  war-risk  program  as  now  written. 
The  figm-e  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
life  expectancy  of  the  program's  172  re- 
cipients. The  war  claims  fund  from 
which  these  payments  are  made  has  am- 
ple resen'es  to  absorb  the  additional 
cost. 

The  increases  will  apply  only  to  those 
benefits  based  upon  war-risk  injuries  or 
deaths  resulting  from  such  injuries  sus- 
tained prior  to  July  1.  1946.  It  is  also 
provided  that  the  Increases  will  be  ef- 
fective only  with  respect  to  disability 
payments  commencing  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1076),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rcmposE  or  thb  lecislatton 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  a 
16-percent  increase  In  the  level  of  benefits 
which  are  being  paid  and  which  may  be  pay- 
able under  the  War  Hazards  Compensation 
Act  of  December  2,  1942.  as  amended  (56 
Stat.  1028;  42  U5.C.  1701  et  seq.).  with 
respect  to  injuries  or  deaths  prior  to  July  1, 
1946. 

BACKGBOUND 

The  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act  was 
enacted  in  1942  as  a  part  of  the  Federal 
workmen's  compensation  system  appUcable 
to  employees  employed  by  Government  con- 
tractors. The  act  covers  employees  of  con- 
tractors on  public  works  under  contract 
with  the  Federal  Government  engaged  In 
work  outside  the  United  States  wherever 
located.  It  provides  a  system  of  compensa- 
tion for  Injuries  which  are  the  proximate 
result  of  a  war-risk  hazard  or  for  deaths 
arising  out  of  such  injuries.  "War-risk 
hazard"  means  any  hazard  arising  during  an 
armed  conflict  or  war  In  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged  or  during  armed  conflict 
or  war  between  military  forces  of  any  origin, 
occurring  within  any  country  In  which  the 
employee  above  described  Is  serving.  It  is 
further  provided  that  the  term  "war-risk 
hazard"  refers  to  hazards  from  certain  op- 
erations in  the  course  of  the  armed  conflict 
or  war.  such  as  the  discharge  of  missiles, 
the  use  of  weapons  or  explosives,  or  hostile 
action.  The  scale  of  disability  and  death 
benefits  is  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
sections  8  and  9  of  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  of  1927. 
The  compensation  program  is  financed 
through  the  assets  of  the  war  claims  fund, 
representing  enemy  assets  which  were  seized 
during  the  war. 

All  of  the  benefits  now  being  paid  under 
this  act  arise  from  war-risk  hazard  disabili- 
ties or  deaths  occurring  prior  to  July  1,  194fl. 
No  claims  have  been  filed  since  that  date. 
As  of  June  30,  1960,  there  were  172  com- 
pensation cases  which  were  receiving  bene- 
fits. Of  these  77  were  disability  cases  and 
95  were  death  cases. 

In  1942,  the  enactment  date,  the  celling 
on  weekly  benefits  was  $25  per  week  follow- 
ing the  maximum  weekly  allowable  benefit 
under  the  Longshoremen's  Act.  In  1948.  the 
celling  on  the  weekly  benefits  payable  under 
the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act  was 
raised  from  $25  to  $35  to  reflect  an  Identical 
Increase  In  the  maximum  weekly  wage  bene- 
fit provided  by  the  1948  amendments  to  the 
Longshoremen's  Act.  Accordingly,  compen- 
sation awards  In  the  war  hazards  cases  were 
adjusted  upward  to  the  $33  level  where  they 
have  remained  ever  since.  There  have  been 
no  changes  in  the  levels  of  these  benefits 
since  that  time. 

The  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
Amendments  of  1960  provided  for  a  30- 
percent  increase  In  the  disability  and  death 
compensation  benefits  payable  under  that 
act  with  respect  to  Injuries  occurring  before 
January  1.  1946.  These  amendments  pro- 
vided for  a  20-percent  Increase  in  the  case 
of  benefits  payable  under  that  act  for  In- 
juries occurring  between  January  1,  1946, 
and  December  31,  1950.  Both  systems,  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  sys- 
tem as  well  M  the  War-Risk  Hazards  Com- 
pensation Act  system,  are  financed  directly 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  committee  believes  that  changes  In 
these  benefit  levels  are  required  to  reflect 
the  Increases  In  living  costs  which  have 
taken  place  In  the  past  decade. 

DESCBIPTION    or    BILL 

The  bill  provides  for  a  16-percent  increase 
In    the    weekly    compensation    celling    ap- 


plicable to  awards  under  the  War  Hazards 
Compensation  Act  with  respect  to  Injuries 
prior  to  July  1,  1946,  or  deaths  resulting 
from  such  Injuries.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  raising  the  celling  from  Its  present 
level  of  $35  to  $40.25. 

The  bin  would  also  provide  that  the  15- 
percent  Increase  would  apply  only  to  dis- 
ability and  death  payments,  payable  for 
periods  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  war  hazards  com- 
pensation program  would  amount  to  $720,000 
for  the  life  of  the  program,  calculated  on 
the  expectancy  of  disabled  employees  or  their 
beneficiaries  receiving  payments  under  the 
act.  The  most  recent  evaluation  of  the  war 
claims  fund  from  which  these  benefits  would 
be  payable  shows  a  surplus  of  about 
$832,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
v.as  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF   URBAN   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  greatest  social  changes  that 
has  taken  place  in  our  Nation  since 
World  War  II  has  been  the  explosive 
growth  of  our  metropolitan  areas.  With 
this  transformation  of  our  population 
pattern  has  come  a  profound  change  In 
the  way  of  life  of  millions  of  Americans. 
Many  new  and  complex  problems  cry  for 
solution. 

Of  the  50  States  in  the  Union,  perhaps 
my  own  State  of  Ohio  has  been 
most  affected  by  the  tremendous 
growth  of  urban  areas.  Ohio,  fifth 
among  the  States  in  population,  stands 
third  with  cities  of  100.000  people  or 
more.  Of  the  38  largest  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  Nation.  Ohio  has  4; 
equaled  only  by  California. 

Each  year  more  and  more  Ohioans — 
and  the  same  is  true  of  all  Americans — 
move  into  the  cities  or  their  environs  and 
come  face  to  face  with  the  difficulties 
confronting  our  urban  areas.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  all  Americans  now  live  In 
cities  or  their  suburbs,  and  the  figure  is 
growing.  In  another  decade  it  is  esti- 
mated that  80  to  85  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation will  be  city  dwellers.  Today  the 
combined  population  of  our  metropolitan 
areas  is  larger  than  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  1920. 

It  is  imp>erative  that  the  problems 
affecting  these  millions  of  our  citizens  be 
recognized  at  the  highest  level  of  gov- 
ernment. Legislation  has  been  proposed 
and  is  pending,  designed  to  accomplish 
that  end  by  establishing  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  with  Cabi- 
net rank.  Urban  America  is  entitled  to 
its  spokesman  at  the  Cabinet  table.  I 
urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

This  bill  would  give  city  dwellers  the 
same  status  that  American  farmers  have 
enjoyed  for  almost  a  century.  In  an  age 
when  parking  a  car  downtown  seems  al- 
most as  great  a  feat  as  scaling  Mount 
Everest,  it  is  unfair  to  give  second-claM 
status  to  the  problems  of  those  who  live 
In  cities. 

At  present  a  group  of  disjointed, 
lower  level  Federal  agencies  with  over- 
lapping functions  are  attempting  to  cope 
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with  this  situation.  The  results  are  sad- 
ly deficient.  The  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency,  parent  organization  for 
most  agencies  dealing  with  urban  af- 
fairs, is  a  hybrid  without  any  clear  func- 
tion. New  perspective  and  streamlined 
coordination  is  needed. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  Federal 
Government  treats  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  labor,  we  must 
think  in  terms  of  a  single  coherent  ap- 
proach to  the  varied  problems  and  the 
tremendous  challenge  facing  our  cities. 

The  Federal  Government  already  plays 
a  large  role  in  this  field.  Urban  renewal, 
slum  clearance,  public  housing,  rapid 
transportation,  air  pollution  control, 
construction  of  community  facilities,  in- 
suring of  home  mortgages,  sewage  pollu- 
tion control,  and  many  other  similar 
fimctions  are  presently  being  performed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  These 
problans  deserve  consideration  at  the 
highest  level  of  Government. 

No  new  programs  would  be  established 
by  this  legislative  proposal,  nor  would 
it  transfer  any  functions  from  other 
agencies  to  the  new  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing.  The 
functions  to  be  administered  by  this  De- 
partment would  be  solely  those  presently 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Local  and  State  governments  are  pres- 
ently shouldering  a  fantastic  burden. 
The  statistics  compiled  In  the  report  on 
the  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  show  clearly  that  local 
governments  are  handicapped  finan- 
cially, jurisdictionally,  and  in  many 
other  ways  in  handling  the  new  situa- 
tions which  have  arisen  in  metropolitan 
areas.  It  is  essential  that  the  Federal 
Government  take  a  more  active  part  in 
helping  State  and  local  governments 
cope  with  the  tangled  difficulties  caused 
by  their  rapid  increase  in  population. 

An  imF>ortant  first  step  would  be  to  ap- 
prove this  legislation  as  soon  as  possible 
and  thereby  accord  these  problems  the 
status  and  consideration  they  deserve 
and  urgently  require. 


SALE  AND  CONVEYANCE  OP  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  m  THE  STATE  OP 
IOWA         I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  888,  H.R.  4682. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativc  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4682)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  sell  and  convey  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  note  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  Is  present.  There  are 
certain  matters  that  I  wish  to  discuss 
with  the  Senator  regarding  the  bill. 

I  believe  the  Record  should  show  that 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell  certain 


national  forest  lands  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  at  their  fair  market  value.  The 
bill  has  been  fully  amended  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  In  other  words,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  reviewed  the  original 
bill  very  carefully  and  suggested  a  num- 
ber of  amendments.  Accordingly,  the 
report  we  have  from  the  committee 
states: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  suggested  a 
number  of  amendments,  both  substantive 
and  perfecting.  The  committee  has  adopted 
all  of  these  suggested  amendments.  In  ad- 
dition, the  committee  adopted  another  per- 
fecting amendment,  which  merely  renumbers 
a  subsection. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  the  State 
of  Iowa  would  have  a  2 -year  period  in 
which  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary as  to  the  purchase  price  of  the 
4,649  acres  of  land  involved.  If  no 
agreement  can  be  reached,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  sell  these  lands  at 
not  less  than  the  fair  market  value  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

My  concern  over  the  bill,  I  say  most 
respectfully,  is  on  the  basis  that  it  rep- 
resents a  considerable  departure  from 
the  longstanding  public  land  policy,  and 
in  a  sense  it  changes  some  basic  rules 
with  respect  to  establishing  land  values, 
by  permitting  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  dispose  of  land  at  a  market  value 
determined  by  him  to  be  fair.  I  like  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  am  sure  he 
will  do  a  good,  honorable  job. 

However,  I  always  have  some  hesi- 
tancy about  permitting  any  officer  of 
the  Gkjvemment,  whoever  he  may  be,  to 
establish  what  is  considered  to  be  a  fair 
price,  when  there  seems  to  be  a  better 
way  of  proceeding,  such  as  by  competi- 
tive bidding.  Therefore,  what  is  sought 
to  be  done  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
some  change  from  the  past.  I  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  established  as  a  precedent. 

Secondly,  and  probably  most  impor- 
tant, the  bill,  even  as  it  is,  could  provide 
a  wedge  for  nibbling  at  the  public  lands 
in  the  West,  not  on  a  competitive  basis 
as  to  the  determination  of  price,  but 
on  the  basis  of  an  executive  officer  of 
the  Government  determining  what  he  be- 
lieves is  the  fair  market  value.  I  real- 
ize that  the  bill  is  for  a  public  purpose. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
this  question:  Is  it  his  view  that  the 
State  of  Iowa 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Conservation 
department. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  the  view  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  the  conser- 
vation commissioner  would  hold  these 
lands  as  public  property  and  not  dis- 
pose of  them  for  private  purposes? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  Is  my 
understanding.  I  think  that  is  the  full 
Intent  and  purpose.  That  intent  would 
be  contained,  probably,  in  any  transac- 
tions which  are  had. 

I  am  perfectly  well  agreed,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  that  this  transaction 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  precedent 
In  any  way.  I  do  not  share  the  Sena- 
tor's view  that  this  procedure  would  be 
preliminary  to  the  nibbling  away  of  the 
public  lands  in  other  areas.    I  agree  that 


such  a  proposal  should  be  considered 

very  carefully. 

The  circumstances  are  these:  The 
tract  comprises  about  4,000  acres  of 
rough  land  which  is  held  by  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  an  isolated  piece  of 
land.  The  Federal  Government  has  one 
of  two  choices :  Either  to  send  some  per- 
sonnel into  the  area  to  supervise  it  and 
take  care  of  the  4,000  acres,  which  would 
be  a  completely  uneconomic  procedure, 
because  to  do  so  would  accomplish  no 
Federal  purpose;  or  to  sell  it  to  the  State, 
as  is  provided  in  the  bill,  at  a  fair  value 
to  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

This  is  not  a  proposal  to  give  land  to 
the  State  of  lowt.  I  have  not  talked 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1  about  the  proposal,  but  he  has 
an  objection  to  the  transfer  of  Federal 
lands  unless  50  percent  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  shall  be  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  State  shall  pay  full  value  for  the 
land. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  So  I  take  it 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  not  raise 
an  objection  from  that  standpoint.  I 
do  not  wish  to  have  the  bill  passed  if 
there  is  substantial  objection  to  it.  of 
course.  However,  the  State  conserva- 
tion commission  can  supervise  and  take 
care  of  the  land  as  public  land,  along 
with  the  rest  of  its  duties,  probably 
without  the  employment  of  a  single  ad- 
ditional individual.  This  tract  can  be 
supervised  along  with  other  State  land. 

Really,  the  land  is  a  burden  on  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  State  is 
willing  to  pay  fair  value  for  it,  as  fixed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
While  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  a  great  many  subjects. 
I  share  the  high  regard  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  for  him 
as  a  ijersonable  individual.  I  believe  he 
is  an  honorable  man.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  trust  his  judgment  on  this 
transaction. 

I  shall  be  willing  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions Senators  may  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
every  time  I  engage  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  in  debate,  he 
wins.  He  always  convinces  me.  I  am 
convinced,  and  I  believe  that  the  legisla- 
tive history  developed  is  adequate.  I 
have  quoted  from  certain  portions  of  the 
report.  This  transaction  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  precedent.  The  acqui- 
sition is  for  a  public  purpose.  Having 
made  that  statement,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
instead  of  always  winning,  perhaps  it 
should  be  said  that  I  win  very  often  in 
this  way  with  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota: that  I  sometimes  get  out  with 
my  shirt  only  partly  torn.  That  is  a 
victory.  Whenever  anyone  can  get  away 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  this  kind  of  controversy 
and  not  lose  his  shirt  completely,  he  is 
a  winner. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
flattery  will  get  the  Senator  everything. 
[Laughter.] 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  4682)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN UNITED  STATES  AND 
FRANCE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
House  Joint  Resolution  569,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  569)  to  waive  certain  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  so  as  to 
I>ermit  the  agreement  for  coop>eration 
between  the  United  States  and  France 
to  be  made  immediately  effective,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  House 
Joint  Resolution  569  provides  for  a 
waiver  of  the  60-day  waiting  period,  re- 
quired by  law,  before  a  proposed  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  with  France  may 
become  effective  under  the  provisions  of 
section  123  d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954. 

In  accordance  with  section  123  d.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
agreements  for  cooperation  for  military 
defense  purposes  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  and  must  lie  before  the 
Congress  and  the  Joint  Committee  for 
60  days  while  Congress  is  in  session  prior 
to  taking  effect.  The  proposed  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  with  France  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  September 
7. 1961.  In  view  of  the  expected  adjourn- 
ment  of  the  Congress  this  month,  this 
proposed  agreement  normally  would  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  statutory  require- 
ment of  lying  before  the  Congress  for 
60  days  until  sometime  next  year  when 
Congress  reconvenes. 

This  joint  resolution  was  reported 
without  dissent  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  and  has  already 
passed  by  voice  vote  in  the  other  body. 

The  prop)osed  agreement  is  similar  to 
other  agreements  entered  into  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Governments 
of  the  Netherlands,  West  Gtermany. 
Greece,  and  Turkey  in  1959  and  Italy  in 
January  of  this  year. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  proposed 
agreement,  the  United  States  and  France 
will  be  able  to  exchange  such  classified 
information  as  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  train  French  military  forces  in  the 
employment  of.  and  defense  against, 
atomic  weapons  and  other  military  ap- 
plications of  atomic  energy  and  the  de- 
velopment of  weapons  delivery  systems. 
In  addition,  the  agreement  will  permit 
the  United  States  to  transfer  by  sale, 
loan  or  lease,  nonnuclear  parts  of 
atomic  weapons  systems  in  order  to  im- 


prove the  state  of  training  and  opera- 
tional readiness  of  the  French  military 
forces. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  nothing  in 
this  agreement  provides  for,  or  permits, 
the  transfer  of  atomic  weapons  or  any 
parts  of  an  atomic  weapon. 

The  nonnuclear  parts  of  atomic 
weapons  systems  which  may  be  trans- 
ferred, and  to  which  I  have  referred, 
consist  of  aircraft  or  missile-lavmching 
devices  as  distinct  from  parts  of  a  bomb 
and  also  various  lugs  and  other  devices 
for  attaching  the  bomb  to  its  plane  or 
its  carrier.  This  will  permit  the  French 
delivery  systems  to  be  readily  adaptable 
to  delivering  our  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  also  that  the  Lu- 
formation  which  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  French  under  this  agreement  does 
not  involve  information  which  will  assist 
France  in  the  design,  development  or 
fabrication  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  when 
he  submitted  the  agreement,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  called  atten- 
tion to  the  gravity  of  the  current  inter- 
national situation  and  the  role  of  France 
in  firmly  supporting  the  United  States 
in  the  current  Berlin  crisis.  The  Presi- 
dent urged  the  Congress  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  permit  the  agreement  to 
take  effect  this  session. 

House  Joint  Resolution  569  would 
waive  the  60-day  waiting  period  of  sec- 
tion 123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and 
would  permit  the  agreement  to  take  ef- 
fect without  the  statutory  waiting  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that  the 
Senate  approve  House  Joint  Resolution 
569. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  always  been  hesitant  about 
disseminating  information  concerning 
nuclear  weapons  to  other  nations.  I 
have  been  hesitant  because  I  have  not 
wanted  to  encourage  or  assist  the  dis- 
crimination to  other  nations  of  informa- 
tion which  would  develop  their  nuclear 
weapon  capability.  I  have  also  been 
reluctant  to  disseminate  nuclear  weapon 
information  because  I  do  not  want  classi- 
fied information  concerning  our  weapwris 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 
It  has  been  my  strong  conviction  that 
classified  information  concerning  nu- 
clear weapons  should  be  carefully 
guarded  and  its  dissemination  extremely 
limited  to  those  persons  within  our  own 
Government  who  have  the  need  to  know. 

I  am  supporting  the  proposed  agree- 
ment with  France  on  the  basis  of  as- 
surances received  from  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  AEC  that  the 
information  to  be  communicated,  pur- 
suant to  this  agreement,  will  not  include 
sensitive  information  for  the  purpose  of 
as.sisting  the  French  in  the  design,  de- 
velopment, or  fabrication  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  the  transfer  of  such  information 
would  not  be  permitted.  I  am  also  sup- 
porting the  agreement  on  the  basis  of 
the  assurance  I  have  received  that  the 
information  and  equipment  to  be  trans- 
ferred will  be  properly  protected  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  required  by 
the  United  States. 


I  am  supporting  the  joint  resolution 
to  permit  the  agreement  to  take  effect 
without  the  required  60-day  waiting  pe- 
riod on  the  basis  of  the  message  from 
the  President  informing  us  that  he  be- 
lieves it  is  necessary  in  our  national 
interest. 

Based  upon  all  these  positive  and 
strong  assxirances  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  including  the 
President,  that  the  execution  and  im- 
plementation of  this  agreement  within 
the  limitations  which  they  set  out  is 
important  for  our  national  defense  and 
our  national  security,  I  shall  support 
the  passage  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 


LIMITATION  OF  NUMBER  OF  POSI- 
TIONS IN  TOP  GRADES  OF  CLAS- 
SIFICATION ACT  OF  1949 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business.  Senate  bill  1732,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1732)  to  increase  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  positions  that  may  be  placed 
in  the  top  grades  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  research  and  de- 
velopment positions  of  scientists  and 
engineers  for  which  special  rates  of  pay 
are  authorized;  to  fix  the  compensation 
of  hearing  examiners ;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
FRANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  pending  business  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside,  and  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  569. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  569)  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  France  to  be  made  immedi- 
ately effective. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
honor  and  duty  to  present  the  pending 
joint  resolution  to  the  Senate  on  behalf 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Like  the  distinguished  vice 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa,  I  support  this  joint 
resolution.  It  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  a  priority  item  for  national  and 
international  security.  It  was  upon  that 
basis  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  recommended  affirmative  action 
by  Congress,  in  order  to  give  to  this 
joint  resolution  its  approval. 

Like  other  Members  of  Congress,  I 
have  been  greatly  concerned  with  the 
security  requirements  of  our  nuclear 
weapons  program.  It  has  been  with  some 
feeling  of  uneasiness  that  we  have  en- 
tered into  bilateral  agreements  with  sev- 
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eral  other  countries.  I  must  confess  that 
it  is  with  some  feeling  of  chance  taking 
that  I  shall  give  my  approval  now  to  this 
bilateral  agreement  with  our  ally  and 
friend,  France.  But  I  resolve  the  doubts 
in  favor  of  this  measure,  and  I  do  so  not 
without,  in  my  view,  good  cause. 

We  were  given  all  reasonable  assur- 
ances that  the  secmity  of  this  informa- 
tion will  be  preserved;  and  I  act  upon 
those  assurances,  as  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  says  he  acts 
upon  them.  The  exchange  of  this  infor- 
mation and  this  degree  of  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  France 
and  between  the  United  States  and  its 
NATO  allies  are  necessary  in  order  to 
implement  and  augment  the  NATO 
forces  In  Western  Europe. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
joint  resolution,  and  commend  it  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  569) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  now 
taken  action  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
569,  which  is  identical  with  the  corre- 
sponding Senate  measure,  T  now  ask  that 
Calendar  No.  1017,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 135,  to  waive  certain  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  so  as  to 
permit  the  agreement  fur  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Fiance 
to  l>e  made  Immediately  effective,  be 
indefinitely  p>ostponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  APPLICATION  OP 
CHAPTER  37  OP  TITLE  18.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  RELATING  TO  ES- 
PIONAGE AND  CENSORSHIP 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Senate  passed  Senate  bill 
1895,  during  the  call  of  the  calendar. 
An  identical  House  bill  is  pending  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  House  bill  2730, 
an  Identical  House  bill,  and  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  its  consideration, 
so  that  it  may  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  <H.R. 
2730)  to  repeal  section  791  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  extend 
the  application  of  chapter  37  of  title  18, 
relating  to  espionage  and  censorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2780)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AGENCY 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration o'  House  bill  9118,  to  establish 
a  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  9118)  to  establish  a  U.S.  Arms 
Control  Agency,  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  title. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  only  recently  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  move  that  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  bill  be  stricken  out,  and 
that  there  be  Inserted  in  lieu  thereof  the 
text  of  Senate  bill  2180,  to  establish  a 
U,S.  Disarmament  Agency  for  World 
Peace  and  Security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9118)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  title  to  H.R.  9118  will 
be  amended  to  read  "to  establish  a  U.S. 
Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendment,  request  a  conference  there- 
on with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflQcer  appointed  Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Wiley,  and  Mr. 
HrcKENLooPER  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


PARTICIPATION    IN    INTER-AMERI- 
CAN CHILDREN'S  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66)  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  providing  for  member- 
ship and  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Children's 
Institute,  which  was,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Act  of  February  16,  1960  (74  Stat. 
3).  which  amended  the  Act  of  May  3.  1928, 
as  amended  (22  TJB.C.  369b),  Is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  "for  the  fis- 
cal years  1961  and  1962"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  years  1963 
and  1964". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  law  providing  for  membership  and 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  Children's  Institute  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal 
years  1961  and  1962.  At  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Senate 
earlier  this  year  approved  an  amend- 
ment striking  out  the  reference  to  fiscal 


years  1961  and  1962.  The  House  amend- 
ment similarly  strikes  out  this  reference, 
but  inserts  the  phrase  "fiscal  years  1963 
and  1964."  The  amendment  enables  the 
United  States  to  continue  participation 
in  the  activities  of  the  Children's  Insti- 
tute until  the  end  of  1963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Philleo  Nash,  of 
Wisconsin,  to  be  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Philleo  Nash,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answei"ed  to 
their  names : 

[Ex.   II 

AUcen  Ocre  Monroney 

Anderson  Hart  Mundt 

Bartlett  Hayden  Pastore 

Beall  Hlckenlooper      Pell 

Bennett  HUl  Prouty 

Bible  Holland  Proxmire 

Boggs  HrusJca  Randolph 

Byrd.  Va.  Humphrey  Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Jactson  Russell 

Cannon  Johnston  SaltonstaU 

Capehart  Jordan  Scott 

Carlson  Keating  Bmatbers 

Carroll  Kefauver  Smith,  Mass. 

Case,  N.J.  Kerr  Smiih.  Maine 

Case,  S.  DaK.  Kuchel  Sparkman 

Cooper  Lausche  Stennls 

Cotton  Long,  Mo.  Symington 

Curtis  Liong,  Hawaii  Talmadge 

Dodd  Magnuson  Thiu^mond 

Douglas  Mansfield  Tower 

Dworshak  McCarthy  Wiley 

SasUaud  McClellan  WUUams.  KJ. 

Engle  McGee  Williams,  Del. 

Ervln  McNamara  Yarborough 

Pong  MetcalX  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbright  Miller  Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  ,  the  Senator  from  Peniisylvania 
LMr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  EIllender],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  Muskie],  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
berger]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
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Senate  to  attend  the  Interparliamentary 
Conference  in  Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
BuTLiRl.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSENl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr.  Ooldwater],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton  ]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  BridgesI  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Fund  and  World  Bank  in 
Vienna. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Is  the  Senate  now 
in  executive  session? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  in  executive  session.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  imfortunate  circumstance  that 
I  was  not  present  in  many  of  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  when  this  nomination 
was  oflBcially  considered.  I  therefore 
hoi}e  that  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  comment  at  greater  length 
upon  this  matter  than  I  will. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  that  when  the 
nomination  was  sent  to  us,  there  was 
some  evidence  given  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  executive 
session  which  seemed  to  reflect  upon  the 
nominee  for  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. I  took  the  responsibility  of  send- 
ing for  certain  special  reports,  and  also 
said  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  that  we  would  not  pro- 
ceed precipitantly.  but  take  time  care- 
fully to  consider  the  nomination. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  committee  did 
consider  it  carefully,  and  that  each 
member  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
all  the  evidence  which  was  placed  before 
it.  I  beheve  that  the  final  verdict  of  the 
committee  is  not  only  in  accordance  with 
the  desires  of  the  administration  to  have 
a  good  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
but  also  the  desires  of  the  committee  to 
make  sure  that  he  will  do  a  good  job. 

I  therefore  wish  to  say  that  I  support 
strongly  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Nash,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to 
confirm  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Philleo 
Nash  to  be  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  been  hopeful  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  would  give  us  a  more  de- 
tailed statement  than  he  did.  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee  fully  cooper- 
ated with  the  minority  members  in  try- 
ing to  scrutinize  the  background  of  the 
man  who  is  to  become  the  Commissioner 
of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

I  think  there  is  great  significance  at- 
tached to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  in 
the  Bureau  for  8  months  an  Acting  Com- 


missioner. I  will  not  criticize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  that.  Perhaps 
Congress  has  held  up  action  on  the  nom- 
ination for  several  weeks.  The  mere  fact 
that  we  have  had  an  Acting  Commis- 
sioner for  8  months  would  indicate  there 
has  been  some  indecision  or  some  reluc- 
tance to  make  this  appointment. 

I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  assignments  in  our  executive 
department,  because  about  170  years  ago 
the  Biireau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  organ- 
ized to  prepare  the  Indians  on  the  res- 
ervations in  this  country  and  in  Alaska 
for  full  integration  and  for  their  accept- 
ance of  the  responsibilities  of  American 
citizenship. 

Throughout  my  tenure  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate,  having  served  on 
committees  dealing  with  Indian  affairs 
and  the  administration  of  the  Bureau, 
and  handling  the  appropriations  to  car- 
ry on  that  program.  I  have  been  greatly 
disappointed,  because  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  more  money  we  appropriate  to 
achieve  the  ultimate  objective  for  which 
the  Bureau  was  created  the  further  we 
get  from  the  attainment  of  the  goal.  As 
a  consequence,  we  frequently  read  in  the 
press  and  hear  criticism  throughout  the 
country  that  Congress  and  the  Gov- 
ernment are  not  fully  cognizant  of  the 
great  gratitude  which  the  American  peo- 
ple should  show  to  the  Indians  living  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  pointed  out  recently, 
when  the  appropriation  bill  was  before 
the  Senate,  that  in  1948  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  had  an  annual  budget  of 
$39  million.  This  fiscal  year  the  budget 
approximates  $220  million.  So  we  have 
had  an  increase  from  $39  million  of  14 
years  ago  to  $220  million.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  whether  this  is 
evidence  that  adequate  appropriations 
have  been  made  available  for  all  of  the 
programs  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Of  course  there  is  no  direct  relation- 
ship between  the  remarks  I  have  just 
made  and  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Philleo  Nash  to  be  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs.  Those  of  us 
who  come  from  the  West,  particularly, 
and  who  have  been  concerned  with  the 
many  problems  affecting  the  welfare  of 
our  Indians,  realize  that  we  should  make 
provisions  to  carry  on  the  most  efficient 
programs  possible. 

TASK    FORCE    M.^KES    REPORT 

Mr.  Piesident,  during  the  hear- 
ings we  received  testimony  from  Mr. 
Nash,  who  served  as  chairman  of  a  task 
force  under  Secretary  Udall,  early  this 
year,  which  made  a  report  and  submitted 
several  recommendations  on  what  might 
be  done  with  respect  to  the  status  of  our 
American  Indians.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  task  force  report  will  pro- 
vide the  nucleus  and  the  inspiration  for 
a  program  which  will  correct  some  of  the 
inefficiencies  and  blunders  and  inepti- 
tude which  have  characterized  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  many  years,  both  under  Re- 
publican Presidents  and  under  Demo- 
cratic Presidents.  Obviously  there  is  lit- 
tle partisanship  in  this  program. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 


questions  and  answers  from  the  hear- 
ings which  to  some  extent  reflect  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Nash  insofar  as  our 
Indian  problems  are  concerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Dworshak.  I  undersUnd  that  for 
many  years  you  have  established  the  reputa- 
tion of  watching  the  activities  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AfTatrs,  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Nash.  That  la  true,  to  some  extent.  It 
has  been  off  and  on.  I  became  Interested  In 
Indian  affairs  In  a  practical  sense  when  I  waa 
doing  some  research  on  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions back  In  1935. 

Senator  Dworshak.  I  want  to  establish  one 
fact.  That  is.  If  you  have  observed  the  ac- 
tivities and  the  expansion  within  the  Bu- 
reau, whereby  In  1948  It  had  an  annual 
budget  of  $39  million  and  for  the  present 
year  about  $220  mllUon,  and  the  personnel 
has  increased  until,  as  you  mentioned  the 
other  day.  In  the  Bureau  and  in  the  health, 
education,  and  welfare  of  the  Indian  service, 
there  are  about  17.000  employees.  Tell  me. 
frankly,  if  you  think  that  progress  has  been 
made  toward  the  original  objective  in  creat- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  which  was 
to  qualify  our  Indians  for  integration  as 
American  citizens?  Do  you  think  we  have 
made  any  progress  in  the  attainment  of  that 
objective? 

Mr.  Nash.  We  have  made  some  progress. 
I  think  we  tend  to  forget  that  figure  of 
160.000.  We  talk  about  the  300.000.  Many  of 
those  outside  are  living  under  squalid  con- 
ditions in  towns  near  reservations,  but  others 
are  alumni.  If  I  can  use  the  word,  of  reserva- 
tion activities,  and  they  have  gone  out  into 
the  world  and  have  made  their  own  way.  I 
think  we  ought  to  regard  those  as  indications 
of   progress. 

Senator  Dworshak.  But  you  say  they  have 
not  made  much  improvement  in  their  status 
while  living  off  of  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Nash.  Some  of  them  have,  some  have 
not:  not  all  have,  but  some  have.  Mr.  Keeler. 
who  is  chairman  of  our  task  force.  Is  one 
of  the  outstanding  industrlalista  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Senator  Dworshak.  I  don't  think  you  can 
point  to  one  man  and  say  that  he  repre- 
sents what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs.  I  am  serious  about 
this.  I  have  watched  these  developments 
and  these  trends  for  more  than  20  years  in 
Congress.  I  have  been  greatly  disillusioned 
and  disappointed  because  in  the  State  of 
Idaho  we  have  many  Indians,  and  as  I  ob- 
serve their  status  today,  with  conditions 
compared  with  those  which  existed  25  years 
ago  or  20  years  ago.  I  think  that  they  are  im- 
measurably worse  off  and  they  have  an  in- 
feriority complex.  They  feel  they  have  been 
neglected  and  exploited  by  the  American  peo- 
ple and  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Are 
they  Justified   in   feeling  that  way? 

Mr.  Nash.  There  have  been  enough  pro- 
grams that  have  tried  and  failed,  so  that 
there  has  been  Justification,  of  course,  for 
feeling  that  they  have  been  neglected.  The 
task  force  found  that  feeling  and  listened 
to  it  sympathetically.  That  was  the  basis 
of  our  conclusion,  to  the  extent  that  the  Bu- 
reau has  failed  in  this  assignment  that  it 
Is  because  too  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  these  custodial  activities  and  not  enough 
to  others. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  to  hear  all  of  the 
Senator's  remarks.  I  wish  to  ask  him 
if  he  presented  to  the  Senate  the  facts 
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regarding   Mr.   Nash's  experience  with 
Indians. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.    I  am  not  sure  that 

1  know  what  his  full  backgroimd  is.  The 
testimony  during  the  hearings,  a  part 
of  which  I  have  asked  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  shows  that  I  asked  Mr. 
Nash  whether  it  is  not  true  that  he  had 
been  watching  the  activities  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  Nash  answered: 

That  Is  true,  to  some  extent.  It  has  been 
off  and  on.  I  became  interested  In  Indian 
affairs  in  a  practical  aense  when  I  was  doing 
some  research  on  tlie  Indian  reservations 
back  in  1935. 

Of  course  that  does  not  Indicate  to 
what  extent  he  has  had  any  specific  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  Indians.  The 
testimony  does  not  convince  me  very 
effectively  that  Mr.  Nash  possesses  the 
qualifications  which  a  Commissioner 
should  have  if  he  is  to  do  the  kind  of 
job  that  the  American  people  want  him 
to  do  in  that  position. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  invite 
the  Senator's  attention  to  page  43  of  the 
hearings,  where  I  asked  the  nominee 
how  much  time  he  spent  on  Indian  res- 
ervations collectively. 

The  nominee  answered: 

Mr.  Nash.  In  all  of  these  years  since  1028? 

Senator   MnxEx.  Tes. 

Mr.  Nash.  Not  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the 
reservations.  My  wife  and  I  lived  on  a  res- 
ervation the  first  year  of  our  marriage. 
Other  than  that  mj  experience  on  Indian 
reservations  has  been  confined  to  summer 
research,  2  and  3  months  at  a  time.  Possibly 
the  total  time  spent  on  reservations.  In 
study,  visita.  travel,  field  trijM,  might  run  a 
couple  of  years  out  of  the  last  30. 

Senator  Moxer.  How  much  time  would  you 
say  have  you  actually  lived  on  reservations? 

Mr.  Nash.  Living  on  reservations — that 
would  include  all  of  that  time. 

Senator  Mn.i.n.  About  2  years? 

Mr.  Nash.  About  t  years. 

Senator  Muxes  .  Aiid  how  much  of  those 

2  years  would  you  My  It  would  be  in  the 
last  20  years? 

Mr.  Nash.  Possibly  one-half  of  it  was  In 
the  last  20  years. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
had  much  experience  in  the  area  cover- 
ed by  the  pending  measure,  because  his 
State  has  a  large  Indian  population,  and 
the  question  I  desire  to  propound  is 
whether  he  considers  that  1  year  of 
residence  on  an  Indian  reservation,  or 
on  Indian  reservations,  within  the  last 
20  years,  would  provide  adequate  exp>eri- 
ence  with  which  to  deal  knowledgeably 
with  problems  relating  to  American 
Indians.  j  I 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  feel  certain  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  capable  of  reply- 
ing to  his  own  question.  Obviously,  it 
would  be  much  more  desirable  If  Secre- 
tary Udall  and  the  President  had  named 
some  outstanding,  experienced  executive 
having  a  background  which  would  have 
given  us  assurance  that  the  affairs  of 
the  Indian  Biu-eau  would  be  in  capable 
hands. 

Mr.  MILLER,  t  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.    I  yield. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
been  interested  in  reading  the  hearings. 
I  must  confess  that  they  leave  me  with 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  appointment.  I  have  been  trying 
to  determine  what  particular  qualifica- 
tions Mr.  Nash  htis  for  the  position  to 
which  he  has  been  apE)ointed.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  time  Mr.  Nash  spent  on  an 
Indian  reservation,  I  not€  that  he  has 
been  working  in  anthropology.  On  page 
45  of  the  hearings,  I  find  that  he  wrote 
his  doctor's  thesis  after  his  residence 
on  the  Klamath  reservation.    He  said: 

That  is  one  of  those  long-winded  disser- 
tation titles.  The  full  title  is  "The  Role 
of  Religious  Revivalism  in  the  Formation 
of  the  Inter-Cultural  Community,  Klamath 
Reservation,  1872-73". 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  then  sisked: 

This  is  the  dissertation  upon  which  your 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree  was  primarily 
made? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

Did  this  dissertation  upon  "The  Role 
of  Religious  Revivalism  in  the  Formation 
of  the  Inter-Cultural  Community,  Kla- 
math Reservation,  1872-73,"  figure  par- 
ticularly in  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  No;  but  I  presume 
members  of  the  committee  observed  that 
that  date  was  90  years  ago;  and  I  pre- 
sume also  that  it  very  accurately  reflects 
the  lack  of  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
Indians  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
I  presume  that  the  administration  of 
that  Bureau  is  at  least  90  years  behind 
the  times. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Did  the 
nominee  give  any  indication  of  his  ex- 
pectation of  helping  the  Indian  to  qualify 
and  prepare  himself  for  effective  par- 
ticipation in  the  American  comjnunity 
as  he  finds  it  today? 

reversal  of  policy  expected 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  No.  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  impression  I  got  from 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Nash  and  from 
reading  some  of  the  excerpts  from  the 
task  force  reports  submitted  by  Mr.  Nash 
and  his  two  colleagues  is  that  there  is 
a  likelihood  that  there  will  be  another 
reversal  in  Indian  Bureau  policy.  In- 
stead of  continuing  to  do  what  has  been 
done  for  several  years;  namely,  to 
encourage  Indians  to  leave  the  reserva- 
tions, to  become  self-sufficient,  and  self- 
supporting,  so  that  the  Indian  children 
can  attend  non-Indian  public  schools 
and  become  integrated  in  the  American 
citizenry,  actually  we  are  now  likely  to 
see  Indians  encouraged  to  remain  on 
the  reservations,  where  they  will  receive 
many  of  the  benefits  which  would  be 
denied  them  if  they  left  the  reservations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  after  devoting 
years  and  years  to  going  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  when  we  seem  to  be  making 
some  progress,  then,  for  some  reason, 
those  in  charge  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
call  different  signals,  reverse  the  trend, 
and  go  in  the  opposite  direction.  When 
that  Is  done,  more  and  more  money 
continues  to  be  spent,  ostensibly  to  im- 
prove the  status  of  the  Indians;  but  In 
reality  they  are  being  made  more  de- 
pendent as  pawns  of  the  Government. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
afraid  that  is  a  true  statement,  I  say 
regretfully.  At  least,  my  observation 
would  support  that  view.  The  Indians 
are  started  off  in  one  direction  for  a 
time;  then  the  signals  are  reversed,  and 
they  become  confused. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  They  have  a  right 
to  be. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  notice 
on  page  19  of  the  hearings  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Goldwater]  asked  the  question,  "What 
is  an  Indian?"    He  said: 

I  recall  at  one  time  here  a  number  of 
years  ago  I  put  in  a  bill,  to  define  "what 
is  an  Indian."  and  I  would  go  to  one-quarter 
blood  and  anything  past  that  was  no  longer 
considered  an  Indian  Insofar  as  enjoying 
the  righta  and  benefita  of  heirship  ch*  divi- 
sion of  lands  and  properties. 

I  know  that  you  are  a  very  noted  anthro- 
pologist. Have  you  given  this  any  considera- 
tion in  your  prlvata  life? 

I  note  that  question  particularly,  be- 
cause I  also  am  one  who  feels  that  we 
should  have  a  definition  of  what  is  an 
Indian,  so  that  we  may  start  from  there. 
I,  too,  have  introduced  bills  relating  to 
the  one-quarter  bloodline,  and  I  have 
such  a  bill  introduced  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Nash's  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  was: 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir.  I  have,  and,  if  the 
Senator  is  asking  for  my  personal  and  private 
opinion,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  it. 

The  definition  of  who  is  an  Indian  Is  a 
legislative  definition  or,  to  some  extent,  a 
social  definition  in  the  sense  that  an  Indian 
is  a  person  who  is  knovm  as  an  Indian  by 
his  neighbors.  So  far  as  the  Federal  pro- 
grams are  concerned,  this  is  determined 
legislatively,  and  there  are.  of  course,  a  great 
many  different  statutes  which  define  it  in 
different  ways  for  different  purposes. 

Did  that  answer  impress  the  members 
of  the  committee  as  being  a  direct,  re- 
sponsive answer? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  could  give  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  no  assurance 
as  to  how  the  members  of  our  committee 
reacted  to  any  of  the  testimony  which 
was  presented  to  our  committee.  Possibly 
the  Senator  might  wish  to  interrogate 
the  chairman  or  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  the  committee.  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  have  appropriate  answers 
for  the  questions  which  the  Senator  may 
propound. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Contin- 
uing with  the  same  answer,  on  the  next 
page,  Mr.  Nash  said: 

Anthropologically,  I  think  that  one  would 
want  to  be  very,  very  cautious  about  at- 
tempting to  make  any  biological  definition. 

So  far  as  entitlement  to  services  is  con- 
cerned, my  personal  view,  to  which  I  have 
given  much  refiectlon.  Is  that  entitlement 
ought  to  flow  from  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  which  gives  to  Congress  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  not  with  persons  of  Indian  descent 
but  with  Indian  tribes.  And  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  through  recognition,  sometimes 
by  act  of  Congress,  sometimes  by  executive 
action,  sometimes  just  by  declaration,  has 
given  recognition  to  some  groups  and  not 
to  others. 

Did  the  committee  give  consideration 
to  that  statement  as  a  possible  answer  to 
the  question  of  what  or  who  is  an 
Indian? 
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Mr.  DWORSHAK.  No.  I  think  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  more 
concerned  about  the  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Nash  for  this  important  position. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  qualifications  is: 
What  kind  of  administration  will  he 
give?  Will  he  perpetuate  the  idea  of  a 
thread  or  a  thin  line  of  Indian  blood 
clear  down  through  all  the  years  to 
come?  Or  will  he  come  to  some  point 
where  we  can  tell  what  an  Indian  is — 
whether  an  Indian  himself  can  tell 
whether  he  is  an  Indian:  and  whether 
the  special  prerequisites  which  go  with 
being  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe  are 
to  continue  indefinitely? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Not  being  one  of 
the  ardent  supporters  of  Mr.  Nash  for 
this  p>osition,  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  might  interrogate 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
might  have  more  pertinent  information 
available  on  the  specific  point  raised  by 
the  Seiiator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  One  of 
the  great  problems  in  the  Indian  country, 
so  to  speak,  is  the  problem  of  the  frac- 
tionated interest  in  lands.  There  are 
allotments  which  descend  to  the  heirs  of 
a  deceased  person,  and  each  time — al- 
most each  time — before  the  transfer  can 
be  made  one  of  the  heirs  dies,  and  the 
situation  becomes  more  complicated. 
Then  there  is  a  further  fractionating  or 
dividing  of  the  interest.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  get  to  a  final  resolution  of 
the  probating  of  the  Indian's  estate, 
which  involves  heirship  lands. 

If  a  definition  cannot  be  made  of  what 
an  Indian  is,  what  will  happen  when 
some  of  the  land  descends  to  persons 
who  have,  let  us  say,  a  one-sixty-fourth 
percentage  of  Indian  blood?  Will  that 
person  be  entitled,  on  that  thin  line  of 
blood,  to  qualify  for  preference  rights 
in  the  purchase  of  Indian  lands? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  would  say  I  think 
political  blood  is  more  persuasive  and 
more  important  than  heirships,  in  con- 
nection with  the  consideration  of  this 
appointment. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  more  serious 
vein  I  may  say  that  currently  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  under  consideration  a  bill  to  clarify 
the  heirship  situation,  so  that  some  prog- 
ress can  be  made  in  declaring  the  owner- 
ship of  some  of  this  land  on  the  reserva- 
tions. Altho\i«h  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs.  I 
recall  that  the  Department  of  Interior 
submitted  a  report  which  was  in  opposi- 
tion to  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
currently  under  consideration.  So  in 
thi«  instance,  in  dealing  with  what  the 
Senator  has  referred  to.  we  find  the  In- 
terior Department  in  conflict  with  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  its  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs.  That  fact  points  up  the  diffi- 
culty which  is  encountered  in  trying  to 
solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Did  the 
committee  have  any  feeling,  after  Its 
hearing  with  Mr.  Nash,  that  he  would 
be  more  cooperative  with  the  viewpoint 
of  the  committee  in  attempting  to  clear 
up  this  heirship  problem? 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Again  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  cannot  give  the  Senator  an 
accurate  reply,  and  I  prefer  to  have  him 
ask  these  questions  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Recent- 
ly, it  was  my  privilege  to  appear  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  there  to  bring  up  some  con- 
crete illustrations  of  this  heirship  prob- 
lem. I  recall  that  in  many  instances  in 
which  the  lease  money  was  to  be  divided, 
a  fractionated  interest  would  yield  per- 
haps 1  cent  or  3  cents  or  7  cents  to  a 
person  who  had  interest  in  some  of  these 
heirship  lands. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Obvious- 
ly it  costs  the  Federal  Government  far 
more  than  any  such  amount  to  process 
the  division  of  the  revenues  from  the 
lease  and  to  send  the  funds  to  the 
lessees. 

Of  course,  another  problem  is  created 
when  such  a  person  receives  a  check  for 
7  cents.  Out  home,  one  Indian  who  re- 
ceived a  check  for  7  cents  would  not  cash 
it,  because  it  would  cost  him  10  cents  to 
cash  it. 

I  should  like  to  believe  that  the  new 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  will  be 
sympathetic  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
for  arriving  at  a  solution  of  this  problem, 
and  will  act  in  harmony  with  the  interest 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  in 
clearing  up  this  complicated  heirship 
problem. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Idaho  give  me 
any  hope  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  No.  I  must  confess 
that  I  cannot  forecast  what  may  be  done 
in  connection  with  the  formulation  of 
policies  by  Mr.  Nash,  if  his  nomination 
is  confirmed.  Again.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would 
render  a  very  worthwhile  service  if  he 
would  try  to  get  some  of  this  informa- 
tion into  the  Record,  by  asking  some  of 
his  questions  of  the  majority  members 
of  the  committee,  who  have  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  obtaining  confirmation 
of  ihe  nomination  of  Mr.  Nash,  and  who 
certainly  must  have  confidence  in  the 
qualifications  and  ability  of  Mr.  Nash  to 
render  service  in  this  position. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  land  resources  of  the  Sioux 
Indians,  in  South  Dakota,  are  substan- 
tial; but  a  great  many  of  them  are  tied 
up,  and  are  yielding  nothing  to  the  In- 
dians or  to  the  community  or  to  anyone 
else.  Some  of  them  are  so  hopelessly 
enmeshed  in  these  heirship  problems 
that,  for  all  practical  purpocet ,  they  can- 
not be  released,  to  anyone.  The  result  is 
that  some  of  the  Indians  who  have  stich 
interests  have  no  hope  of  obtaining  any 
revenue  from  them,  because  the  holdings 
may  be  divided  so  fractionally,  among  so 
many  persons,  that  the  outlook  is  dis- 
couraging to  all  concerned. 

I  hope  the  new  Commissioner  will  ad- 
dress himself  to  this  heirship  problem. 
He  could  do  nothing  more  constructive 
than  get  a  firm,  clear-cut  demarcation 
of  policy  with  respect  to  the  heirship 
problem. 

Many  of  the  so-called  social  problems 
grow  out  of  the  confused  situation  in 


which  the  Indian  finds  himself  today. 
One  question  is  whether  he  is  an  In- 
dian or  whether  he  is  not  an  Indian. 
Another  question  is  whether  he  will  re- 
ceive any  revenue  from  the  land  he  owns 
or  whether  he  will  not  receive  any  rev- 
enue from  it.  Another  question  is  wheth- 
er he  should  hope  to  receive  some  lar- 
gesse from  the  Federal  Government,  in 
connection  with  the  settlement  of  his 
claims,  or  whether  there  is  no  hope  of 
receiving  it.  Another  question  is  wheth- 
er he  should  leave  the  reservation,  or 
whether  he  should  expect  the  Federal 
Government  to  continue  to  wet-nurse 
him  until  the  formative  period  of  his  life 
has  passed,  at  which  time  he  will  become 
necessarily  dependent  upon  the  gifts, 
grants,  rations,  social  security,  or  other 
aid,  in  one  form  or  another,  which  the 
Federal  Government  may  grant  him. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
should  enter  upon  his  tasks  with  the 
realization  that  he  has  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  this  large  group  of  American 
people.  It  is  easy  to  talk  about  inter- 
national measures ;  but  here  is  a  need  to 
take  action  in  dealing  with  this  unfor- 
tunate and  very  complex  situation  which 
has  been  created  for  these  Indians  by 
the  complicated  action  which  has  been 
taken  in  the  past  by  our  country. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  Just  now  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, following  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Nash's  task  force,  has  recommended 
an  heirship  bill  which  would  result  in 
taking  property  away  from  Indians  in 
a  manner  which  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  stated  would  be  clearly  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  entitled  "Washington  on  Re- 
view— New  Frontier  Sees  an  Indian  Bite 
the  Dust."  written  by  Jack  Williams  and 
published  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  Au- 
gust 9.  1961.  relating  to  the  nomination 
of  Phillco  Nash  to  be  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New    Fbontixb    Skes    am    Indian    Bitx    the 
Dorr 

(By  Jack  WilUaixu) 

Washinotom. — When  th«  New  Frontier 
trip  took  off.  It  wu  announced  with  re- 
sounding fanfare  that  at  long  la«t  a  real 
Indian  had  been  appointed  by  Praaldent 
Kennedy  to  bead  the  Bureau  of  Indtaa 
Affaire. 

He  baa  Jtict  been  booted  out  so  that  tii« 
•18.600  Job  can  go  to  a  Democratic  politician 
wboae  cloeest  link  with  the  red  men  U  that 
h«  once  grew  red  cranberrlea  in  Wliconsln. 

Choeen  aa  Acting  Indian  Commlaaloner 
early  In  the  new  admlniatratlon  waa  John 
O.  Crow,  bom  in  Mlaaourl  and  a  graduate  of 
Haskell  Institute  at  Lawrence.  Kane.  The 
atrapping  Crow  played  on  the  Haakell  foot- 
ball team  and  later  in  profeaatonal  football. 
In  the  Indian  Bureau  he  worked  bis  way  up 
from  the  bottom.  He  waa  and  la  considered 
highly  qualified  for  the  Job  to  which  he  was 
appointed. 

There  la  nothing  In  the  surprls*  an- 
nouncement to  reveal  why  Crow  la  being 
pushed  back  to  Assistant  Commissioner  in 
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favor  of  a  party  wheelhorse  who  has  been 
knocking  around  en  political  payrolls  a 
number  of  years.  The  new  Commissioner 
nominated  by  Kennedy,  Phllleo  Nash.  51. 
had  a  Job  at  the  White  House  vmder  former 
President  Truman.  When  Nash  ran  for 
Lieutenant  Gtovernor  of  Wisconsin  he  was 
pictured  on  the  party  pamphlets  as  the 
cranberry  king."  He  was  elected  his  first 
race.  I 

Nash,  a  follower  df  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
PHKET.  of  Minnesota,  backed  Humphret's 
unsuccessful  fight  to  capture  Wisconsin 
delegates  In  the  1960  primary.  Kennedy 
all  but  knocked  Humphrey  out  of  the  race 
on  the  basis  of  the  Kennedy  Wisconsin  vic- 
tory. Nash  also  supported  Humphrey  In 
his  last  sUnd  In  West  Virginia. 

Apparently  to  pare  the  way  for  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  well-paying  Job.  Nash  was 
named  by  Stewart  L.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  a  8-maD  group  to  report  on 
Indian  affairs.  The  submission  of  the  re- 
port was  followed  by  the  appointment. 
There  was  nothing  of  note  In  the  report, 
but  It  did  provide  a  springboard  for  Nash 
to  get  back  on  a  payroll. 

Crow  Is  a  career  employee.  He  was  born 
on  a  farm  near  Salem.  Mo  ,  when  his  parenta 
stopped  there  to  farm  a  while  on  a  trip 
west  from  the  Southeast.  He  was  raised  at 
Commerce.  Okla.       j 

A  friend  of  Nash  Mdd  the  former  Wiscon- 
sin Lieutenant  Ooveraor  had  done  some  ex- 
cavation work  on  Indian  mounds  near 
LaCroase  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  raised  these  questions  about 
the  heirship  problem. 

In  discussing  these  matters  with  Mr. 
Nash,  I  called  attention  to  two  prob- 
lems which  need  to  be  dealt  with  and 
settled.  One  is  the  problem  of  termina- 
tion of  the  tnost  responsibility.  The 
other  is  the  heirship  problem. 

The  Senator  was  quite  correct  when 
he  said  that  many  of  these  tracts  of  land 
bring  no  revenue  to  those  who  own  them. 
That  is  largely  due  to  the  heirship  ques- 
tion, when  the  interests  have  become 
so  fractionated  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  who  owns  what  portion  of  the 
land  and  who  is  entitled  to  what  part 
of  the  revenue  from  it. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  classified  the  land  as  unpro- 
ductive— not  because  it  cannot  produce 
crops,  but  because  it  cannot  be  leased, 
because  of  this  heirship  problem. 

I  have  discussed  the  mattor  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  nom- 
inee-to-be Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  with  the  present  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  one  of 
the  most  Important  tasks  the  Indian  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  will  encounter  at  the 
next  session  will  be  in  getting  before  the 
Senate  a  valid  heirship  blU  which  wUl 
protect  the  righu  of  the  Indians.  As 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  bill  which  was  pre- 
sented might  take  some  advantage  of  the 
Indians ;  and  I  believe  it  was  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  who,  first  of  all.  called 
that  situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
persons  involved. 

The  Department  of  Justice  probably  is 
correct — I  hope  it  is  correct — in  saying 
that  the  methods  which  have  been  sug- 
gested might  result  in  taking  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  If  that  is 
true,  the  methods  proposed  are  wrong, 
and  we  shall  oppose  them. 


Therefore,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
South  E>akota  that  I  hope  that  at  the 
next  session  a  valid  heirship  bill  will  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  pass  the 
bill.  The  House  committee  has  also 
made  some  very  interesting  studies,  and 
is  probably  as  far  along  as  is  the  Senate 
committee  in  trying  to  rep>ort  such  a  bill. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  ChttrchI  we  ex- 
p>ect  to  have  such  a  bill  brought  before 
the   Senate   at   the   next   session. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  welcome 
this  assurance  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  When  I  api>eared  before  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church),  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  they  were 
working  on  the  problem  and  hoped  to  ac- 
complish something.  I  was  hoping  that 
we  could  have  some  assurance  they  would 
have  the  full  cooperation  of  the  nominee, 
if  he  is  confirmed  as  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  in  resolving  the  heirship 
problem  in  a  practical,  workable,  consti- 
tutional way. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  I  can  give 
the  Senator  that  assurance.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  turn  to  page  27  of  the  hearings, 
about  the  middle  of  the  page,  he  will  see 
that  Senator  Church  said : 

Now  one  of  these  vexing  problems  Is  the 
heirship  problem,  wouldn't  you  agree? 
Mr.  Nash.  Yes,   very  much  so. 

Senator  Church  said  he  hoped  we 
would  get  a  bill  before  the  Congress  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  fully  subscribe  to  what  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  said  about  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem.  I  give  him 
my  pledge  that  I  will  stay  behind  it  and 
try  to  get  an  heirship  bill  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  completely  correct. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  and  before  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  makes  his  state- 
ment. I  wish  to  commend  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dworshak]  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  attended  the  hear- 
ings and  for  the  contribution  he  made 
with  respect  to  the  nomination.  He  was 
not  enthusiastic  about  the  nominee,  but 
he  was  constant  in  his  Job  of  trying  to 
see  to  it  that  we  explored  the  problem 
fully  and  carefully.  I  commend  him 
for  It. 

Many  times,  in  these  protracted  hear- 
ings, some  people  say.  "This  is  not  of 
public  importance:  maybe  we  ought  to 
adjourn."  but  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
was  a  tower  of  strength,  and  I  thank 
him  for  it. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  heard 
the  testimony.  I  have  the  record  of  the 
hearings  before  me.  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Nash  over  a  number 
of  years.  When  the  President  nomi- 
nated him.  that  nomination  came  to  this 
body  as  the  voice  of  the  executive  de- 
partment. I  represent  a  State  of  some 
4  million  people.  My  problem  was  very 
simple.  Weis  the  nominee  a  man  of 
character?  Was  he  a  man  of  ability? 
Could  he  handle  the  job?  The  last  ques- 
tion was  a  very  debatable  one,  so  far  as  I 


am  concerned,  because,  while  I  grew  up 
in  an  Indian  country,  I  do  not  know  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  Indian  problems :  but 
I  do  know,  from  examining  the  record 
and  from  the  discussion  here  this  after- 
noon, that  one  can  very  easily  draw  a 
conclusion  when  he  refers  to  page  75 
of  the  hearings.    I  read  from  that  page : 

Senator  Hicket.  Mr.  Nash,  in  listening  to 
most  of  your  testimony.  I  had  the  general 
feeling  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  real  as- 
set in  the  Indian  affairs  agency.  I  feel  that 
you  will  bring  to  It  a  heart  concerned  with 
this  problem  which  sometimes,  in  the  past. 
I  have  felt  was  not  there. 

When  I  read  that,  and  also  in  looking 
the  testimony  over  and  seeing  who  it  was 
that  was  speaking  for  Nash.  I  get  favor- 
able answer  to  mj   third  proposition. 

The  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  of  South 
Dakota  wired  Senator  Anderson  that  it 
desired  "the  committee  to  know  that  it 
strongly  accords  confirmation  of  Philleo 
Nash  for  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs." 

The   Standing   Rock   Sioux   Tribe   ofA 
North  and  South  Dakota,  of  Port  Yates, 
N.   Dak.,   wired   Senator   Anderson    as 
follows: 

The  standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  of  North 
and  South  Dakota  endorse  the  nomination 
of  Philleo  Nash  as  Commissioner  of  Indlaif 
Affairs  and  strongly  urge  confirmation  of  his 
nomination  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  turn  the  page  of  the  hearings  and  I 
see  a  telegram  addressed  to  the  Honor- 
able Frank  Church  from  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Tribal  Council,  which  reads: 

Coeur  d'Alene  Tribal  Council  places  ut- 
most confidence  In  qualifications  of  Philleo 
Nash  for  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
strongly  urges  your  support  for  inunediate 
confirmation  of  his  appointment. 

Senator  Anderson  also  received  a  com- 
munication which  reads  as  follows: 

Philleo  Nash,  experienced,  wise,  and  hu- 
mane, would  make  a  conspicuously  success- 
ful Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Hope 
you  will  support  him  and  that  he  will  be 
confirmed.    Good  wishes. 

Sophie  Aberle  Bropht. 

William  A.  Bropht. 

The  Washington  Post  had  an  enthu- 
siastic editorial  endorsing  Philleo  Nash 
for  the  nomination,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  administration  has  nominated  a  re- 
markably well-qualified  official  for  the  im- 
portant post  of  Commlaaloner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Phllleo  Nash  has  a  grasp  of  both 
practical  politics  and  the  problems  of  the 
American  Indians.  The  likable,  genial,  and 
persuasive  Mr.  Nash  served  aa  a  White  House 
aid  on  minority  affairs  for  President  Trtmian 
and  later  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Wisconsin.  He  also  Is  a  trained  anthro- 
pologist who  haa  studied  and  worked  exten- 
sively with  the  Indiana.  It  will  be  hoped 
that  Congress  will  swiftly  confirm  the  ap- 
pointment. Among  other  things  the  city 
can  use  the  insights  of  an  anthropologist 
who  understands  the  tribal  ways  of  politics 
as  well  as  of  Indians. 

Mr.  President,  who  Is  Philleo  Nash? 
He  was  Lieutenant  CSovemor  of  Wiscon- 
sin. He  was  assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Land  Management, 
Department  of  the  Interior.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior's Task  Force  on  Indian  Affairs  in 
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1961.  He  was  Administrative  Assistant 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  In 
1952  and  1953.  He  was  a  Special  Assist- 
ant In  the  White  House  from  1946  to 
1952.  He  was  a  Special  Assistant.  Office 
of  War  Information  and  Related  Agen- 
cies, from  1942  to  1946.  He  was  a  Special 
Consultant  for  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
1943. 

Then  he  was  secretary  of  the  Yale- 
Toronto  International  Conference  on  In- 
dian Welfare.  He  was  vice  chairman  of 
the  Menominee  Indian  Tribal  Trust.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Association  of  American  Indian 
Affairs.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Wis- 
consin Committee  on  World  Refugee 
Year. 

Of  course,  he  was  also  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  Wisconsin, 
which  may,  as  the  Senator  suggested  a 
few  moments  ago,  have  had  something 
to  do  with  his  nomination.  But  he  is 
the  nominee  of  the  President. 

Now  we  should   consider  his  educa- 
Uonal  and  professional  background,  as 
indicated  in  the  record  of  the  hearings. 
He  was  a  lecturer  in  anthropology  at 
the  Universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Tor- 
onto from  1937  to  1942.    He  was  the  au- 
thor of  publications  in  anthropology,  race 
relaUons,  and  Indian  affairs.    He  made 
research  and  field  trips  in  archeology, 
ethnology,  linguistics,  and  native  affairs 
in    California,    Oregon,    Arizona,    New 
Mexico.   Oklahoma.  Wisconsin,   Illinois 
Ontario,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico! 
This  man  has  many  qualifications  for 
the  Job  I  did  not  know  he  had  when  I 
testified  as  to  his  character  before  the 
committee.      As    the    record    shows.    I 
stated  he  had  a  backgroimd  as  Lieuten- 
ant Oovemor  of  the  State.    He  was  a 
man   of  much   experience.     He   was  a 
friendly  soul.     He  knew  a  great  deal 
about  Indian  affairs. 

With  this  backgroimd.  what  does  the 
Legislature  of  Wisconsin  think  about 
nlm?  What  does  the  Lieutenant  Ctov- 
emor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  now  a 
Republican,  say? 
The  Senator  of  Wisconsin  resolved: 
That  Lt.  Oov.  Phllleo  Nwh  Is  hereby  com- 
mended for  a  Job  well  done  as  president  of 
the  senate  during  the  regular  legislative  ses- 
sion of  IBM. 
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There  was  a  citation  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  signed  by 
Warren  P.  Knowles.  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, which  read : 

The  members  of  the  State  senate,  on  the 
motion  of  Senator  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum  under 
Joint  rule  28,  congratulate  him  on  his  ele- 
vation to  the  high  post  of  Commissioner  of 
Indian  AlTalrs  and  wish  him  a  successful 
tenure  of  ofBce. 

I  am  performing  a  part  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in 
relation  to  a  citizen  of  my  State. 

When  I  come  to  the  Senate  I  come  not 
as  a  representative  of  any  group  or  class 
If  I  have  any  reputation,  it  is  to  the 
effect  that  I  am  an  independent  chap 
who  feels  he  has  but  one  job.  which  is 
to  do  the  best  he  can. 

Nash  is  the  nominee  of  the  President 
He  is  my  President,  and  every  Ameri- 
can's President  in  these  perilous  times 
The  President  is  not  presumed  to  do  a 
careless  Job.    He  has  those  who  check 


into  the  qualifications  of  nominees.  He 
arrives  at  his  conclusion  from  the  facts 
before  him.  There  may  be  some  politics 
involved,  but  the  President  will  not 
make  a  mistake  if  he  can  help  it.  Nash 
is  the  nominee  of  the  President. 

Whom  did  the  President  nominate? 
I  have  already  gone  over  that  ground. 
It  is  a  man  who  in  my  judgment  is  quali- 
fied by  his  training  and  by  his  character 
for  the  job. 

I  have  received  a  few  letters  asking 
how  I  shall  vote.  My  answer  was  very 
clear.  I  shall  appear  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  I  shall  listen  to  the 
testimony  of  the  committee  members. 
I  shall  read  the  record  and  arrive  a*, 
my  conclusion. 

Until  I  came  to  the  Senate  today  I 
had  not  gone  through  the  record  I 
spent  the  Ume  this  morning  going 
through  it.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  interest  of  what  I 
think  is  not  only  fair  play  but  also  the 
obligation  I  owe  to  my  constituents  I 
shall  vote  for  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  It 
was  a  happy  day  for  the  American  In- 
dians, for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  for  me,  personally  when 
the  President  sent  the  nomination  of 
Phllleo  Nash  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  Nash 
is  an  old  and  trusted  friend  of  mine  who 
served  well  on  the  White  House 'staff 
under  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
and  who  will  perform  excellently  as 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  under 
the  present  administration. 

Few  men  have  assumed  their  respon- 
sibility as  Indian  Commissioner  with  so 
great  a   background   of  qualifying  ex- 
perience.   As  he  takes  up  his  duties  in 
Washington,   Mr.   Nash  can   look  back 
at  30  years  of  direct  contact  with  our 
country's  Indian  people.    During  nearly 
20  of  these  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  one  of  our  lead- 
ing   public-Interest   organizations   con- 
cerned with  Indian  affairs,  the  Associa- 
tion   on    American    Indian    Affairs    of 
which  Mr.  Oliver  LaParge  of  Santa  Pe 
N.  Mex.,  Is  the  president.    He  served  on 
this  board  together  with  one  of  our  dls- 
Unguished  colleagues  In  the  Senate  the 
Junior    Senator    from     Arizona       His 
studies  and  contacts  with  Indian  leaders 
have  won  for  Mr.  Nash  the  confidence 
of  the  Indian  people.    It  was  no  surprise 
at  all.  therefore,   that  the  President's 
nomination  of  Phllleo  Nash  was  greeted 
with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  on  our 
Indian  reservations. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  other  Com- 
missioners who  have  had  some  previous 
experience  in  Indian  affairs,  but  gen- 
erally speaking  they  have  known  only 
one  particular  tribe  or  the  tribes  of  one 
particular  region  of  our  country.  Yet 
the  problems  of  the  various  regions  dif- 
fer. What  is  unique  about  Mr.  Nash  is 
that  in  his  30  years  in  Indian  affairs  he 
has  acquired  knowledge  about  most  if 
not  all,  of  the  Indian  groups  in  the 
country. 

What  Mr.  Nash  is  able  to  add  to  this 
background  in  Indian  affairs  is  the  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  this  city  and  of  the 
workings  of  our  Government,  which  are 
essential  to  any  good  administrator 
His  acquaintance  and  friendship  with 
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many  Members  of  this  body  go  back  for 
almost  two  decades.  His  circle  of 
friends  encompasses,  in  addition,  dozens 
of  persons  on  key  posiUons  in  the  ad- 
ministration, from  the  Cabinet  down. 
These  contacts  will  undoubtedly  enable 
him  to  carry  forward  the  programs  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  In  the 
proper  manner:  not  off  in  a  comer,  deal- 
ing with  Indians  as  if  they  lived  on  an- 
other planet,  but  working  closely  with 
other  agencies  of  our  Government  in  an 
effort  to  bring  to  our  Indian  populaUon 
the  opportunities  which  nearly  all  others 
enjoy. 

Mr.  Nash's  academic  training  and 
early  professional  experience  were  In 
anthropology.  He  received  a  Ph.  D.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
tor  a  nmnber  of  years  engaged  in  re- 
search and  teaching.  To  some  the  term 
anthropologist  may  call  up  the  Image  of 
an  Ivory-tower  scientist.  This  Is  not  the 
case  with  Philleo  Nash.  Dr  Nash  is  an 
applied  anthropologist.  He  is  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  of  Applied  An- 
thropology, which  attempts  to  bring  to 
business,  to  industry,  and  to  public  af- 
fairs the  applications  of  science. 

His  teaching  career  led  Phllleo  Nash 
to  a  Interest  in,  then  to  direct  parUcl- 
pation  in  public  affairs.    In  this  respect 
his  career  parallels  those  of  a  number  of 
Members  of  this  body.  Including  my  own 
He  Joined  the  Federal  Government  In 
1942  and  has,  since  then,  been  associated 
with  Federal  and  State  government  at 
Increasingly  higher  levels  of  responsl- 
blUty.    His  first  position  was  in  the  Re- 
search Branch  of  what  was  then  the 
Office  of  Pacts  and  Figures  and  which 
later  became  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion.   While  there.  In   1944.  Mr.  Nash 
was  requested  for  White  House  detail  by 
one  of  North  Carolina's  most  distin- 
guished  public  citizens.   Mr.   Jonathan 
Daniels.    After  the  death  of  President 
Roosevelt.    President    Truman    Invited 
nim  to  stay  and  he  remained  for  the  fuU 
period  of  Mr.  Truman's  Presidency     Por 
9  years  at  the  White  House.  Mr.  Nash 
worked  on  such  probl'-ms  as  displaced 
persons;     statehood    for    Hawaii    and 
Alaska;  the  organic  acts  for  Guam  and 
American  Samoa;  Commonwealth  status 
for   Puerto  Rico;    Indian   affairs;   race 
tension,  and  civil  rights. 

On  January  20, 1953,  when  he  left  Fed- 
eral service,  he  was  the  senior  member 
of  the  White  House  staff  in  point  of 
service,  holding  the  position  of  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  be  Interested  In  the  words  contained 
in  a  letter  of  thanks  which  Mr.  Nash 
received  from  President  Truman  on  the 

^^^f*°?,  °'    ^^^    departure    from    the 
White  House: 

I  know  you  have  served  me  always  with 
complete  loyalty  and  devoUon. 

Whatever  contribution  I  have  been  able 
to  make  to  progress  in  our  country  and  to 
peace  In  the  world  has  been  largely  the  result 
of  the  outstanding  work  done  by  you  and 
others  Uke  you  on  the  staff,  and  I  appreciate 
It  more  than  I  can  say. 

Having  had  a  spare-time  connection 
with  his  family's  cranberry  business  In 
Wisconsin  since  1928.  Mr.  Nash  returned 
to  his  home  after  1953  to  assume  fuU 
control  of  the  business.    As  a  cranberry 
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grower.  Mr.  Nash  is  the  third  generation 
of  his  family  to  be  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness. His  grandfather  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  cranberry  industry  in 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Nash  himself  learned, 
as  a  boy,  the  details  of  the  business 
operation,  from  the  ground  on  up.  Since 
he  was  old  enough  to  own  and  hold  stock 
Mr.  Nash  has  been  a  member,  director 
and  officer  of  a  corporation  doing  busi- 
ness under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin.  For 
the  last  15  years,  he  has  been  president 
of  the  Biron  Crantoerry  Co..  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  concerns  growing  and 
shipping  cranberries  in  Wisconsin. 
Cranberries,  like  many  fruits,  are 
marketed  cooperatively  and  Mr.  Nash's 
firm  is  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  a  national 
cooperative  marketing  organization. 
The  Wisconsin  Cranberry  Growers  As- 
sociation, representing  the  State's  cran- 
berry industry,  has  demonstrated  its 
confidence  in  Mr.  Nash  by  electing  him 
vice  president  and  later  president,  which 
position  he  holds  now. 

While  back  home  after  1953  and  en- 
gaged in  his  family  business,  Mr.  Nash 
did  not  lose  his  interest  in  public  affairs. 
His  ability  and  public  spirit  were  recog- 
nized by  the  voters  of  Wisconsin  who 
elected  him  Lieutenant  Governor,  in 
which  office  he  served  from  1959  to  1961. 
During  his  term  of  office,  he  presided 
over  a  Republican-controlled  State  sen- 
ate. That  legislative  body  imanimously 
passed  an  unusual  resolution,  commend- 
ing its  presiding  officer  for  a  job  well 
done.  The  resolution  pointed  out  that 
he  had  "distinguished  himself  for  the 
ability  and  sense  of  fair  play  he  ex- 
hibited from  the  outset "  and  observed 
that  he  had  "won  the  respect  of  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  Senate  for  the 
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returned  to  Washing- 
ton in  1981.  he  Joined  the  staff  of  the 
Interior  Department,  where  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  Secretary's  Task  Force  on 
Indian  Affairs.  As  a  member  of  the  task 
force,  he  not  only  reacquainted  himself 
with  the  problems  of  our  Indian  people 
and  those  of  the  Interior  Department, 
but  took  a  hand  in  formulating  a  new 
program  for  the  economic  and  social 
improvement  of  Indian  reservations,  in 
keeping  with  the  goals  and  policies  of 
this  administration* 

This  task  force  was  constituted  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  formulate  the  new  program 
In  Indian  affairs  which  our  times  de- 
mand, to  follow  through  on  the  policy 
guidelines  laid  down  by  President  Ken- 
nedy during  the  19«0  camf>aign.  As  Mr. 
Kennedy  put  it: 

[His]  administration  would  see  to  it  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  dU- 
charges  lt«  moral  obligation  to  our  first 
Americans  by  Inaugurating  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
health,  education,  and  economic  weU-l>elng. 

He  went  on  to  emphasize  that  the 
"increased  productivity  which  would  re- 
sult from  our  program  of  opportunity, 
would  repay  the ,  .Federal  Investment 
manifold."  II 

In  constituting  the  task  force  which 
was  to  spell  out  the  President's  program 


in  further  detail.  Secretary  Udall  selected 
for  the  chairmanship  one  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  and  leading  business- 
men in  Oklahoma,  Mi-.  W.  W.  Keeler, 
executive  vice  president  of  Phillips  Petro- 
leum Co.,  who  is  also  principal  chief  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  In  the  course  of 
their  work,  Mr.  Keeler  and  Mr.  Nash 
became  closely  acquainted.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
know  and  respect  Mr.  Keeler  that  after 
the  completion  of  his  duties  in  Washing- 
ton he  strongly  recommended  Mr.  Nash 
for  appointment  to  the  post  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

As  in  so  many  other  fields  of  what  was 
once  an  area  of  domestic  responsibility, 
our  Indian  policy,  too.  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  international  concern.  Here,  too, 
the  enemies  of  our  country  have  engaged 
in  deliberate  efforts  to  embarrass  us.  I 
am  told  that  Prime  Minister  Castro,  in 
particular,  has  attempted  to  intervene 
in  our  domestic  Indian  problems  and  has 
exploited  some  of  our  difficulties  for  his 
own  nefarious  ends.  In  our  own  country 
some  misguided  people  have  attempted 
to  take  problems  of  Indian  tribes  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Against  this  background  it  is  more 
vitally  important  to  us  than  ever  before 
to  have  a  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
who  has  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the 
Indian  p)eople,  who  can  be  relied  up>on  to 
work  out  an  effective  relationship  for  the 
resolution  of  existing  problems  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  avoidance  of  new 
ones.  Serious  problems  have  existed  in 
our  Indian  administration,  of  that  there 
is  no  doubt;  but  there  has  also  not  been 
any  doubt  that  the  United  States  has 
sincerely  tried  to  resolve  them. 

With  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  whom  they  can  have 
confidence  Indians  will  be  far  more 
ready  to  take  the  steps  toward  economic 
adjustment  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  any  Indian  program  than  they 
otherwise  would.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  Menominee  Indians  of 
Wisconsin.  Following  the  Termination 
Act  of  1954,  they  formed  a  corporation 
to  conduct  their  business  under  State 
law,  organized  a  new  county,  and  other- 
wise established  a  new  pattern  of  rela- 
tionship with  the  State  government.  In 
this  activity,  Mr.  Nash  played  a  leading 
role.  Demonstrating  their  confidence  in 
him,  the  Menominee  Indians  chose  Mr. 
Nash  earlier  this  year  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  voting  trust  established  by  them 
for  the  assets  of  their  tribe.  The  confi- 
dence expressed  in  Mr.  Nash  by  the  Me- 
nominees  is  shared  by  other  Indian 
tribes.  I  hope  you  will  note  the  resolu- 
tion approved  by  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  which  is  now  meet- 
ing in  convention  in  Lewiston,  Idaho.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  National  Ciongress  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  has  become  concerned  with  the 
delays  in  effecting  the  appointment  of  a 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  as  a  result 
of  which  tribal  programs,  crucial  in  develop- 
ment of  human  and  national  resources  of 
the  various  tribes  have  l>een  delaved  or  be- 
come stalled  for  want  of  effecting  the  defini- 
tive program  of  administration,  including 
the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  has  viewed  with  general  favor, 
the  policies  reported  by  the  task  force  on 


Indian  affairs,  of  which  the  Honorable 
Phllleo  Nash  was  a  member,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  him  in  connection  with  the 
studies  of  the  task  force;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  has  learned  of  the  action  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  recommending  the  confirma- 
tion as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Hon. 
Phllleo  Nash;    Now.   therefore,   be   It 

Resolx>ed  by  the  Notional  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  That — 

1.  We  extend  to  the  UJ3.  Senate  our 
thanks  for  the  action  of  Its  committee  look- 
ing to  the  settlement  of  the  matter  of  ap- 
pointing as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  urge  early  action  of  the  Senate  on  the 
whole  on  the  appointment;   and 

2.  We  extend  to  the  Honorable  Phllleo 
Nash  our  congratulations  on  the  action  of 
the  Senate  committee  extending  to  him 
at  the  same  time  our  determination  to  work 
constructively  with  him  and  the  admin- 
istration for  the  full  resolution  of  the  many 
and  vexing  problems  besetting  Indians  and 
Indian  tribes  and  the  United  States  in  its 
relation  with  them. 

Similar  expressions  of  interest  in  Mr. 
Nash  reached  us  from  a  great  number 
of  persons,  both  Indian  and  non-Indian, 
who  have  concerned  themselves  with 
Indian  affairs  over  the  years.  Few  ad- 
ministrators anywhere  have  entered  on 
their  duties  with  such  unanimous  ex- 
pressions of  encouragement  and  support 
from  the  persons  most  directly  affected 
as  Mr.  Nash.  I,  for  one,  have  no  doubt 
that  he  ^ill  not  disappoint  our  and  their 
expectations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Philleo 
Nash,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be 
notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  unless 
some  Senator  seeks  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
temporarily  withdraw  the  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi.  In  order  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  obtain 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  will  yield  so  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
for  that  purpose  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
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from  Wisconsin?    The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    ANDERSON.    Mr.    President,    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  not  aware  that  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer had  agreed  to  recognize  various 
Senators.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


September  20 


LIMITATION  OF  NUMBER  OF  POSI- 
TIONS IN  TOP  GRADES  OF  THE 
CLASSIFICATION  ACT  OF  1949 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1732)  to  increase  the 
limitations  on  the  number  of  positions 
that  may  be  placed  in  the  top  grades  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  and  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  research  and  development 
positions  of  scientists  and  engineers  for 
which  special  rates  of  pay  are  author- 
ized; to  fix  the  compensation  of  hear- 
ings examiners;  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


DAMAGE  TO  DOMESTIC  FUELS  IN- 
DUSTRY BY  IMPORTS  OF  FOR- 
EIGN RESIDUAL  OIL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  we  have  been  reading  in 
the  press  and  periodicals  and  have  been 
hearing  numerous  attacks,  including 
speeches  in  the  Senate,  concerning  our 
Government's  restrictions  on  the  impor- 
tation of  residual  fuel  oil.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  part  of  a  systematic  cam- 
paign against  the  quota  system  applied 
in  1959.  The  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  determined  that 
conclusive  evidence  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  residual  imports  had  reached  such 
proportions  as  to  seriously  endanger  the 
domestic  fuels  industries  and  the  na- 
tional security. 

This  danger,  even  with  the  quota  sys- 
tem in  being,  exists  today. 

We  know  that  supply  cannot  equal 
demand  when  foreign  sources  of  residual 
oil  are  disrupted  or  when  oceanic  trans- 
portation is  destroyed,  blocked,  or  other- 
wise seriously  impaired.  This  poses  a 
threat  to  national  security — a  very  seri- 
ous threat  in  the  light  of  the  increased 
dependence  the  whole  eastern  seaboard 
of  the  United  States  is  placing  upon  re- 
sidual oil  as  a  primary  source  of  fuel. 

We  know,  too,  that  our  national  secu- 
rity is  threatened  by  the  adverse  effect 
of  excessive  residual  oil  imports  on  mar- 


kets for  and  production  of  domestic 
fuels.  The  consequence  of  this  situa- 
tion as  relates  to  domestic  coal  and  oil 
industries  and  continental  transporta- 
tion industries  can  be — and  I  use  the 
word  advisably — catastrophic— and  this 
degree  of  impact  is  a  threat  to  national 
security. 

Mr.  President,  the  excessive  and  in- 
creased volume  of  imports  of  cheap  oil 
reflnei-y  residue  during  the  past  several 
years  encouraged  many  vital  industries 
and  institutions  to  change  their  fuel 
burning  facilities  from  equipment  capa- 
ble of  burning  coal  or  other  domestically 
available  fuel  to  apparatus  which  can 
make  heat  and  energy  from  residual  fuel 
oil  only.  This  has  created  a  most  seri- 
ous situation. 

Domestic  petroleum  refineries  produce 
only  a  small  percentage  of  residual  oil — 
considerably  less  than  the  current  de- 
mand for  heat  and  power  fuel  sources 
along  the  eastern  seaboard.  In  any 
emergency  period,  domestic  refineries 
could  increase  the  residual  supply  but 
little  or.  perhaps,  none  at  all,  because  of 
the  increased  demand  for  more  highly 
refined  petroleum  products  for  military 
and  defense  purposes,  and  for  commerce 
and  industry  in  this  high-precision  age 
of  technological  advancement. 

At  the  same  time,  residual  oil  imports, 
which  now  supply  about  66  percent  of 
the  annual  demand  for  fuel  on  the  east 
coast,  would  be  seriously  curtailed  or 
perhaps  even  shut  off  completely  by  en- 
emy attacks  on  tankers  at  sea.  This  hap- 
pened in  World  War  n,  and  our  major 
potential  enemy  today  is  equipped  with 
a  superior  and  more  sophisticated  sub- 
marine fleet  and  other  weapons  of  at- 
tack than  Nazi  Germany  ever  dreamed 
of  in  the  years  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  his 
legions  of  marauders  against  a  peaceful 
world. 

Accordingly,  in  event  of  war  or  even  in 
case  of  possible  political  upheavals  in 
supplying  nations— political  turnovers  of 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  Cuban 
situation — our  east  coast  and  New  Eng- 
land industries,  utilities,  public  build- 
ings, hospitals  and  other  fuel  users  now 
relying  almost  exclusively  on  imported 
residual  oil  would  be  seriously  disrupted 
or  possibly  would  be  made  totally  inop- 
erative at  worst.  A  nation  which  would 
be  prepared  must  not  wink  at  these  po- 
tential catastrophic  results. 

Even  in  the  early  months  of  World 
War  n.  when  total  residual  oil  imports 
were  only  about  34.8  million  barrels  per 
year.  New  England  newspapers  printed 
many  articles  reporting  hospitals  shut 
down,  industrial  plants  closed  for  lack 
of  fuel  oil.  and  civilian  power  supplies 
drastically  limited.  Our  Government 
consequently  urged  quick  conversion  to 
the  use  of  coal  for  fuel  by  everyone  and 
every  facility  able  to  effectuate  the 
changeover. 

Fortunately,  this  shift  from  residual  oil 
to  coal  could  be  made  then  and  it  was 
made  in  many  instances.  The  coal  in- 
dustry at  that  time  was  able  to  increase 
production  rapidly  by  many  millions  of 
tons  yearly.  And  our  railroads  likewise 
were  capable  of  meeting  the  challenge. 
Today,  there  is  grave  doubt  that  such 
a  transition  could  take  place.  Some- 
thing affirmative   must  be  done   about 


this  situation  while  there  is  yet  time  be- 
cause New  England  and  east  coast  in- 
dustries and  installation  are  far  more 
heavily  depending  exclusively  on  im- 
ported residual  oil  than  they  were  20 
years  ago. 

As  residual  oil  Imports,  priced  just  low 
enough  to  undercut  domestic  fuels,  con- 
tinue to  flow  into  our  New  England  and 
other    east    coast    ports    under    what 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  token  im- 
port control  program  this  trend  to  com- 
plete dependence  on   a   potentially  in- 
secure source  of  fuel  supply  continues  to 
grow  and  our  national  danger  increases. 
Federal  Power  Commission  reports  re- 
veal that  in  1960  more  than  14.8  million 
barrels  of  residual  fuel  oil  were  burned  in 
powerplant  boilers  by  27  east  coast  elec- 
tric utihties  which  are  now  equipped  to 
bum  no  other  type  of  fuel.    These  util- 
ities provide  electricity  for  many,  many 
essential  defense  facilities  and  industries 
as  well  as  for  homes,  hospitals,  business 
establishments  and  other  crucial  con- 
sumers.    If    residual   oil    imports   were 
suddenly    shut    off— as    they    certainly 
could  be— this  vital  electrical  production 
would  cease  for  a  period  until  some  alter- 
native could  be  found.    Should  this  na- 
ture of  situation  be  permitted  to  prevail 
in   the   United   States   when   It  can   be 
avoided  by  proper  planning  and  policy? 
Certainly  not. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  many 
hundreds  of  other  factories,  apartment 
houses,  hospitals.  Institutions,  and  com- 
mercial establishments  and.  more  im- 
portantly, defense  Installations,  are  now 
wholly  dependent  on  imported  residual 
oil  for  their  fuel  and  energy  require- 
ments. However,  spot  checks  and  re- 
ports from  all  along  the  east  coast 
indicate  that  it  Is  a  substantial  and 
dangerous  total. 

Mr.  President.  I  reemphaslze  an  earlier 
statement  that  there  Is  a  real  threat 
posed  to  our  national  security  by  exces- 
sive residual  imports  because  of  the 
critical  damage  such  traffic  already  has 
Imposed  and  continues  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  our  domestic  fuels  and  transporta- 
tion Industries.  I  will  speak  In  this  con- 
nection especially  of  the  Impact  on  coal 
and  the  coal-hauling  railroads.  But 
I  know  that  there  are  problems  of  sig- 
nificant concern  also  facing  the  domestic 
petroleum  Industry.  This.  I  am  told.  Is 
particularly  true  of  certain  oil-producing 
areas  such  as  parts  of  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana where  there  Is  produced  a  type  of 
crude  oil  of  extremely  heavy  gravity 
which  yields  a  high  percentage  of  resid- 
ual In  the  refining  process.  This  resi- 
due product  provides  a  substantial  share 
of  the  total  return  from  each  barrel  of 
crude,  although  it  must  be  sold  at  cut- 
rate  prices  that  do  not  bear  a  fair  share 
of  refining  costs  because  of  the  over- 
whelming competition  of  cheap  Imported 
residual. 

This  Is  also  true  In  an  Indirect  way  with 
respect  to  domestic  producers  In  other 
areas  because  Imports  of  residual  oil 
are  Inextricably  linked  to  imports  of 
ci-ude  oil.  whether  opponents  of  the  quota 
system  agree  or  not  that  such  Is  the 
case  As  we  know.  Imports  of  crude  are 
more  limited  than  Imports  of  residual 
oil,  and  restrictions  on  both  are  vital  to 
our  own  domestic  petroleum  economy. 
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Such  leading  spokesmen  for  the  Inde- 
pendent domestic  oil  producers  as 
the  Texas  Independent  Producers  ti 
Royalty  Owners  Association  and  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America  have  made  this  point  clear  In 
public  statements  and  reports  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  In 
recent  weeks. 

I  suggest  that  those  of  my  esteemed 
colleagues  who  have  stated  publicly  that 
they  understand  most  of  the  domestic 
petroleum  Industry  favors  removing 
residual  oil  import  restrictions  would 
find  it  enlightening  to  note  this  inde- 
pendent oil  Industry  testimony  in  the 
records  of  OCDM  and  Department  of  the 
Interior  hearings. 

On  the  subject  of  direct  damage  to  the 
American  coal  lnd\istry  as  a  consequence 
of  excessive  residual  oil  imports,  there 
are  indisputable  facts  which  opponents 
of  the  oil  Import  quota  system  cannot 
sidestep  by  blandly  claiming  that  all  of 
the  coal  industry's  problems  stem  from 
technological  changes  In  coal  produc- 
tion. 

Those  of  us  llrom  coal -producing 
States  have  been  amazed  by  recent  state- 
ments which  sought  to  convince  the  Na- 
tion— and  sought  especially  to  convince 
our  public  officials— that  only  a  small 
amount  of  coal's  normal  markets  have 
been  lost  to  residual  oil  Imports.  We 
know  quite  regretfully  how  extensive 
this  damage  has  been  and  we  are  ap- 
palled by  the  forecast  of  what  would 
happen  if  all  limitations  were  removed 
from  residual  oil  imports.  This,  of 
course.  Is  the  objective  of  the  opponents 
of  the  oil  import  control  program — total 
removal  of  quotas.  In  fact,  it  Is  now 
clear — and  some  spokesmen  for  the  op- 
position have  admitted — that  they  ac- 
tually seek  the  elimination  of  controls 
on  the  importaUon  of  all  petroleum 
products,  including  crude  oil. 

Damage  to  the  domestic  coal  and  rail- 
road economies  inflicted  by  residual  oil 
is  factually  supportable.  It  is  not  fan- 
tasy. 

In  1946.  as  we  started  to  move  back 
into  a  peacetime  economy  at  the  close  of 
World  War  H.  182.4  milUon  barrels  of 
residual  oil — foreign  and  domestic — 
were  used  In  the  east  coast  area.  Of 
this  total,  47  million  barrels  were  im- 
ported. This  same  region  consumed 
126.6  million  tons  of  American  coal  that 
year — 1946. 

But  soon  thereafter  a  change  began 
to  take  place.  Sonie  of  the  international 
oil  companies,  either  individually  or  as 
a  part  of  an  alleged  world  caitel  which 
the  U.S.  Government  charged  them  with 
operating,  discovered  that  there  was  a 
vast  potential  market  in  the  United 
States  for  the  residue  from  their  refining 
process  as  practiced  in  foreign  countries. 
Modem  domestic  refineries  had  learned, 
meanwhile,  that  they  could  reap  a  far 
greater  profit  from  gasoline,  distillate 
oil  for  space  heating,  and  other  high- 
grade  petroleum  products.  These  do- 
mestic refineries  were  steadily  reducing 
their  output  of  residual  from  each  bar- 
rel of  crude  oil  refined.  Inasmuch  as 
residual  represented  what  was  left  in 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  so  to  speak,  any 
price  the  petroleum  companies  could  ob- 
tain for  it  was  added  profit.     Thus,  it 


oould  be  sold  In  the  United  States  at 
almost  any  rate  which  would  undercut 
the  price  of  Its  principal  competing  fuel, 
domestic  coal. 

Gradually  the  graph  line  of  residual 
oil  imports  began  to  rise.  And  residual 
oil  was  thi-ust  upon  the  U.S.  fuel  market 
at  prices  which  time  and  again  took 
away  long -established  markets  for  coal 
and  domestic  oil.  This  encouraged  do- 
mestic consumers  in  New  England  and 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  to  install 
new  fuel-burning  equipment  limited  to 
residual,  or.  at  first,  to  equipment  capa- 
ble of  burning  either  coal  or  oil.  Sub- 
sequently as  the  supply  of  cheap  foreign 
residual  oil  has  been  Increased  through 
importations.  these  dual-utilization 
boilers  have  l>een  disappearing  from  the 
scene. 

This  mounting  Influx  of  heavy  resid- 
ual from  foreign  petroleum  refineries 
reached  such  an  alarming  proportion  by 
the  late  1950s  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment properly  became  concerned. 
By  1957.  coal  consumption  in  the  eastern 
import  region  had  increased  to  only  150 
million  tons  while  residual  oil  consump- 
tion had  reached  290  million  barrels, 
of  which  127  million  barrels  were  im- 
ported. The  President  of  the  United 
States  issued  an  appeal  to  importing 
companies  to  be  reasonable — to  volun- 
tarily limit  imports  of  residual  in  the 
national  interest.  This  plea  fell  on  deaf 
ears  of  the  Importers,  however,  and 
finally.  In  1959,  the  President  found  it 
necessary  for  national  security  reasons 
to  proclaim  by  Executive  order  that 
henceforth  imports  of  residual  oil  must 
be  limited. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  order  has 
proved  to  be  an  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  restrictions  on  oil  imports  but 
in  application  has  been  only  moderately 
effective.  Although  the  President  origi- 
nally suggested  that  residual  imports 
should  be  held  approximately  to  the  1957 
level  of  127  million  barrels  annually, 
quota  permits  Issued  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  have  consistently  been 
higher.  Last  years  residual  imports, 
even  under  the  control  program, 
amounted  to  163.6  million  barrels.  In 
addition,  70.5  million  barrels  of  residual 
were  imported  exempt  from  quotas. 

Recently,  quotas  were  raised  again, 
and  allocations  for  the  1961-62  import 
year  ending  next  March  30  total  more 
than  168  million  barrels.  With  imports 
of  bonded  bunkering  fuel  and  other  re- 
sidual not  imder  quotas  having  Increased 
some  37  million  barrels,  the  total  in- 
crease over  and  above  the  originally  pro- 
posed 1957  level  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 77  million  barrels  annually  dur- 
ing the  Initial  2  years  of  the  so-called 
import  control  program. 

Some  very  unreasonable  and  unreal- 
istic statements  have  been  made  in  re- 
cent days  attempting  to  show  that  only 
a  small  amount  of  coal  is  displaced  by 
these  enormous  amounts  of  residual  oil 
imports. 

The  facts,  however,  are  quite  different; 
233  million  barrels  of  foreign  residual 
oil,  counting  both  quota  and  exempt 
categories,  were  imported  through  east 
coast  ports  in  1960.  and  an  additional 
43  mllhon  barrels  of  residual  oil  were 
produced    domestically    from    imported 


crude  oil.  This  276  million  barrels  of 
residual  is  the  equivalent  of  approxi- 
mately 65  million  tons  of  coal.  Although 
coal  would  not  have  been  used  by  all  of 
the  market  outlets  for  the  residual  oil, 
certainly  a  very  large  percentage  would 
have  burned  American  coal  in  the  ab- 
sence of  excessive  imports  of  cheap 
residual. 

And,  Mr.  President,  the  results  of  a 
spot  check  among  several  fuel  companies 
In  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlan- 
tic energy  markets  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention. Some  of  the  cases  reported  are 
most  revealing  In  the  matter  of  coal's 
market  losses  to  residual  oil. 

One  company  reports  that  20  large 
customers  in  Maine  have  converted  from 
coal  to  residual  oil  during  the  past 
decade  and  are  now  burning  6  million 
barrels  of  residual  annually  In  place  of 
approximately  IV2  million  tons  of  coal. 

A  second  company  reports  that  in  1950 
it  handled  1.280.000  tons  of  coal  for  the 
New  England  market  and  in  1960  it 
supplied  only  760,000  tons,  a  decrease  of 
45  percent. 

Still  another  revealed  that  its  New 
England  and  eastern  seaboard  coal  busi- 
ness dropped  from  2,989,000  tons  to  1,- 
081.000  tons  between  1950  and  1960. 

A  fourth  reporting  company  lost  60 
percent  of  its  coal  business  in  the  decade 
of  the  1950's,  while  still  another  revealed 
that  1950  sales  of  318,000  tons  of  coal 
had  declined  in  that  area  to  zero  by 
1960. 

A  major  coal  sales  company  disclosed 
that  in  the  past  10  years.  74  of  its  major 
customers  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 
New  Jersey  which  formerly  burned  324,- 

000  tons  of  coal  per  year  have  converted 
to  residual  oil,  and  the  same  company 
has  lost  300,000  tons  of  coal  sales  to 
residual  in  Philadelphia  and  Metropoli- 
tan New  York. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  President,  here 
is  some  of  the  picture  as  it  relates  to 
several  of  the  oil  companies  handling 
residual  oil  sales: 

Residual  oil  sales  of  one  company,  for 
example,  increased  from  728.000  barrels 
in  1950  to  4,184,000  barrels  last  year,  an 
increase  of  600  percent  in  10  years,  and 
this  one  company's  annual  sales  of  oil 
are  now  the  equivalent  of  a  million  tons 
of  coal. 

Another  large  independent  oil  dealer 
reports  residual  sales  increases  in  the 
past   10   years  from   slightly  less   than 

1  million  barrels  a  year  to  more  than 
12  million  barrels.  A  third  company  saw 
its  sales  of  residual  rise  from  8.8  mil- 
lion barrels  in  1952  to  16.7  million  bar- 
rels 8  years  later. 

The  largest  independent  dealer  on  the 
east  coast  had  practically  no  residual 
oil  sales  in  1945  and  1948  when  that  com- 
pany was  young  in  business,  but  it  is  now 
selling  Approximately  50  million  banels 
a  year — the  equivalent  of  12  million  tons 
of  coal. 

The  oil  trade  estimates  that  about  10 
million  barrels  of  heavy  oil  are  being 
consumed  each  year  on  Long  Island 
alone. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
reports  that  in  1959.  there  were  con- 
sumed in  Massachusetts  35.5  million  bar- 
rels of  residual  oil.  of  which  amount 
about  25  million  was  in  industrial  plants 
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that  would  otherwise  have  used  coal  for 
the  most  part. 

In  Maine  in  that  same  year,  6,433,000 
barrels  of  heavy  oil  were  burned — ap- 
proximately 4  million  barrels  of  it  in 
industrial  installations  once  supplied  by 
domestic  coal. 

Federal  Power  Commission  reports 
show  that  east  coast  utihties  burned  33 
million  barrels  of  residual  oil  last  year 
in  units  designed  to  burn  either  coal  or 
oil. 

These  typical  instances  are  representa- 
tive of  many  other  cases  in  which  cheap 
residual  oil,  mostly  from  foreign  sources, 
displaced  the  normal  market  for  domes- 
tic coal.  This  occurred  not  only  to  the 
serious  damage  of  our  domestic  coal  and 
coal-hauling  railroad  industries,  but.  Mr. 
President,  also  jeopardizing  our  national 
security  in  large  degree  by  shifting  de- 
pendence on  fuel  to  potentially  insecure 
offshore  sources. 

It  is  my  judgment,  shared  by  many 
citizens,  that  the  excessive  importation 
of  residual  oil  into  the  United  States, 
and  sold  as  it  is  at  prices  which  do  not 
bear  a  normal  share  of  the  refUiing 
costs— but  which  are  set  at  levels  to 
undercut  the  delivered  prices  of  Ameri- 
can coal— causes  a  replacement  of  at 
least  50  million  tons  of  coal  annually  by 
residual  in  the  New  England -east  coast 
fuel  consuming  region. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  hardship  and 
suffering  this  loss  of  markets  has  brought 
to  the  Appalachian  coal  mining  region 
alone.  The  misery  and  near  stai-vation 
which  have  befallen  county  after  county 
in  West  Virginia.  Pennsylvania.  Ken- 
tucky, and  other  coal -producing  States, 
even  in  this  era  of  prosperity  over  much 
of  the  Nation,  are  documented  facts 
which  have  been  placed  in  the  records  of 
this  Congress  and  have  been  widely  pub- 
licized throughout  the  United  States. 

But  perhaps  the  overall  economic  im- 
pact, in  terms  of  wages,  lost  revenue  by 
domestic  industries,  including  our  hard- 
pressed  railroads,  lost  tax  revenue  to 
units  of  government,  and  other  losses 
are  not  adequately  understood. 

Mr.  President,  a  relatively  simple  way 
to  visualize  the  economic  impact  picture 
is  to  study  the  cost  consequences  of  each 
million  barrels  of  imported  residual  oil 
which  replaces  coal. 

One  million  barrels  of  residual  oil  is 
equal  in  heating  value  to  about  240,000 
tons  of  coal. 

Based  on  1959  prices,  which  have 
remained  virtually  unchanged  despite 
claims  to  the  contrary  from  some  quar- 
ters, the  loss  of  market  for  each  240.000 
tons  of  coal  costs  the  mines  $1,229,000 
in  revenue  and  costs  the  men  who  would 
mine  it  22,580  man-days  of  work,  equal 
to  $587,000  in  wages.  Lost  salaries  and 
other  payments  to  supervisory,  clerical, 
and  other  mine  employees,  which  aver- 
aged about  40  cents  a  ton  in  1959,  would 
amount  to  another  $96,000.  Local  and 
State  taxes  on  mine  property,  sales  of 
coal,  and  so  forth,  averaging  about  15 
cents  a  ton.  would  represent  a  loss  of 
another  $36,000.  Other  losses  would  in- 
clude these:  Social  security  and  related 
taxes,  $36,000;  payments  to  the  mine- 
workers'  welfare  fund,  $96,000;  expendi- 
tures   for   mine    supplies,    powder,    de- 


preciation,   and    rental    of    equipment, 
$360,000. 

On  top  of  these  devastating  losses, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  the  tremendous 
cost  to  the  coal-hauling  railroads  serv- 
ing the  east  coast  region.  They  would 
receive  in  freight  revenue  for  the  haul- 
ing of  240,000  tons  of  coal— the  equiva- 
lent of  1  million  barrels  of  residual  oil — 
about  $960,000,  some  $480,000  of  which 
would  be  paid  in  wages  to  railroad 
workers. 

Prom  these  statistics  we  readily  see 
that  there  is  a  direct  loss  to  the  economy 
of  the  Nation— and  especially  to  the 
eastern  coal-producing  States — of  well 
over  $2  mUlion  for  each  1  million  bar- 
rels of  residual  fuel  oil  permitted  to  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  to 
replace  our  domestic  coal. 

Competent  economists  state  that  the 
indirect  effect  of  decreased  activity  in 
the  coal  and  inland  transportation  indus- 
tries are  at  least  equal  in  magnitude  to 
the  direct  effects. 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  each  im- 
ported million  barrels  of  residual  oil 
costs  the  workers,  industries,  railroads, 
merchants,  and  service  establishments, 
as  well  as  non-Federal  units  of  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  almost  $4.5  million. 
When  we  multiply  this  sum  by  the  77 
million  barrels  of  residual  oil  which  rep- 
resent the  increase  in  imports  since  1957. 
the  original  base  year  pronounced  safe 
for  national  security,  we  begin  to  envision 
the  catastrophic  damage  to  the  economy 
resulting  from  excessive  residual  oil 
imports. 

Mr.  President,  this  substantial  domes- 
tic toll  could  become  even  more  disas- 
trous if  the  opponents  of  the  import  con- 
trol program  have  their  way. 

Last  year  the  coal-producing  Appa- 
lachian region  shipped  approximately 
135  million  tons  of  coal  into  the  eastern 
seaboard  region  where  most  of  the  im- 
ported residual  oil  is  used.  This  market 
has  been  studied  most  carefully  by  com- 
petent market  researchers.  I  am  in- 
formed that  they  are  convinced  that  if 
all  residual  oil  import  controls  were 
lifted  at  least  another  50  million  tons  of 
annual  coal  production  and  sales  would 
be  immediately  vulnerable  to  replace- 
ment by  the  vast  flood  of  cheap,  heavy 
heating  oil  that  would  flow  in  from  the 
foreign  refineries'  residue.  Given  the 
time  and  continued  availability  of  cheap 
foreign  residual  oil.  much  of  the  remain- 
ing 85  million  tons  of  coal  production 
and  sales  for  the  eastern  seaboard  mar- 
kets would  likewise  be  lost. 

What  this  would  do  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  is  incalculable.  What  it 
would  do  to  the  already-suffering  people 
and  businesses  in  the  coal-producing 
States  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  would 
mean  more  depression. 

I  sincerely  urge  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues who  have  called  for  complete  re- 
moval of  residual  oil  import  restrictions 
to  pause  and  reconsider  the  gravity  of 
the  results  of  such  a  course. 

Even  under  the  control  program  there 
is  being  imported  more  residual  oil  now 
than  ever  before,  and  it  is  selling  at  an 
average  price  below  the  average  that 
prevailed  in  1958  before  the  import  quota 


system  was  Imposed  by  the  President's 
proclamation. 

The  coal-producing  regions  are  being 
critically  damaged  by  the  substantial 
amounts  of  residual  oil  Imports  per- 
mitted, even  under  the  import  control 
program.  If  no  restrictions  were  to  exist, 
the  resutls  in  our  coal -producing  regioiu 
would  be  catastrophic. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  author- 
ized a  national  fuels  and  energy  study  by 
its  standing  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  with  three-member  ex 
officio  augmentation.  This  vital  study 
will  be  getting  underway— with  vigor.  I 
hope— soon  after  this  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  adjourns. 

I  have  real  faith  in  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee,  the  dili- 
gent Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson],  and  in  his  able  colleagues 
of  the  committee.  I  have  equal  faith 
in  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  who  will,  as  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, appoint  the  ex  officio  members  to 
serve  with  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee.  He  will  make  logical 
appointments. 

I  am  sure  the  study  committee  will 
be  a  competent  one  and  that  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  mission  a  thorough, 
impartial,  and  objective  study  of  the  Na- 
tion's fuel  and  energy  resources  and  the 
problems  surrounding  their  conserva- 
tion and  utilization  will  be  made. 

It  is  my  hope  that  one  of  the  first 
facets  of  the  overall  study  to  be  under- 
taken will  be  a  searching  Inquiry  into 
the  controversy  which  has  developed 
over  residual  oil  imports  and  the  system 
of  quota  restrictions  in  force  since  mid- 
June  of  1959.  Competent  officials  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  engaged  in 
study  of  these  problems.  The  search- 
light of  legislative  inquiry  is  equally  ap- 
propriate and  necessary. 

I  hope  nothing  irrational  or  hasty 
will  be  done  to  destroy  the  oil  import 
control  program,  and  certainly  that  the 
residual  oil  restrictions  will  not  be  set 
aside  until  the  problem  has  been  as- 
sessed carefully  by  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  •  I  see  no  reason 
why  reasonable,  effective,  and  equitable 
solutions  cannot  be  arrived  at  and  rec- 
commended  in  concert  and  cooperatively 
by  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
units  engaged  now  and  to  be  engaged 
further  in  searching  inquiry  and  study 
of  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  there 
are  gigantic  and  conflicting  economic 
problems  involved  in  this  controversy.  I 
am  realistic  enough  to  be  aware  that 
solutions  demanded  by  and  totally  ac- 
ceptable to  New  England  and  the  east 
coast  region  will  not  be  considered  sat- 
isfactory by  the  Appalachian  coal-pro- 
ducing region.  And  I  am  equally  aware 
that  the  demands  of  Appalachia  in  ef- 
forts of  this  region  to  protect  its  peculiar 
economic  interests  will  not  be  totally 
satisfactory  to  New  England  and  the 
eastern  seaboard  in  general.  There  must 
be  a  healthy  compromise  in  the  national 
interest— a  compromise  which  likewise 
will  be  in  consonance  with  our  country's 
foreign  policy. 
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I  am  an  optimist  and  I  try  always  to 
be  a  realist.     Therefore,  I  believe  solu- 
tions can  l)e  found  and  equitable  and 
adequate  policies  can  be  delineated  If 
there  will  be  a  reasonable  effort  made  by 
reasonable  men  to  recognize  the  validity 
of  certain  portions  of  the  positions  of 
regions  involved.     Each  side  must  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  fact  that  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  must  be  the  arbiter 
because  the  Nation  as  a  whole  must  be 
totally  prepared  for  all  emergencies  and 
must  be  secured  against  the  impact  of 
national  or  worldwide  emergencies.    The 
Nation  as  a  whole  must  survive  any  and 
all  threats  to  its  very  existence.    There- 
fore,  there  must   be   adjustments   and 
compromise  between  regions  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  who  has  graciously  permitted 
me  to  address  the  Senate  on  this  sub- 
ject at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  have  had  the  opportuiilty 
to  listen  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  I  am  happy  to  support  the 
measure  which  he  discussed.  I  believe 
that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  which 
Is  a  deserving  and  necessary  one. 


NATIONAL  MILK  SANITATION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  notified  both  Senators  from  New 
York  that  I  shall  address  the  Senate 
today  in  criticism  of  a  position  they 
have  recently  taken  in  the  Senate.  I 
think  they  have  made  an  extremely  good 
argument  out  of  a  very  weak  case.  It  is 
characteristic  of  their  persuasive,  articu- 
late, and  effective  representation  of 
their  State,  although  I  think  in  this  case 
their  State  can  be  best  served  by  adopt- 
ing a  position  which  I  propose. 

A  few  days  ago  the  two  Senators  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating] 
took  the  Senate  floor  to  defend  Governor 
Rockefeller's  sharp  denunciation  of  na- 
tional milk  sanitation  legislation.  The 
New  York  Governor's  criticism  took  the 
form  of  an  attack  against  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  Freeman,  who  re- 
cently testified  before  a  House  commit- 
tee in  supiwrt  of  such  legislation. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Flockefeller  sought 
to  make  political  hay  by  criticizing  Sec- 
retary Freeman  before  his  New  York 
State  Fair  audience,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey!  and  I 
spoke  here  in  the  Senate  to  challenge 
his  position.  In  my  speech  I  said  that 
Governor  Rockefeller  "threw  his  chances 
in  the  1964  Republican  presidential  pri- 
mary in  Wisconsin  right  out  the  window" 
by  his  criticism  of  ^ree  milk  flow  legisla- 
tion. I 

I  would  like  to  explain  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  charting  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's political  future  that  my  words 
were  meant  not  as  a  challenge  but  as  a 
prediction. 

In  the  course  of  defending  their  Gov- 
ernor, Senators  Javits  and  Keating 
made  a  number  of  statements  about  na- 
tional milk  sanitation  legislation  which 
require  a  serious  and  immediate  reply. 
Left    unchallenged,    their    contentions 


would  grossly  mislead  anyone  who  seeks 
a  fair,  factual  understanding  of  the  ben- 
efits which  free  milk  flow  legislation 
would  confer  on  milk  producers  and  con- 
sumers all  over  the  Nation. 

The  national  milk  sanitation  bill  (S. 
212).  has  been  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
by   the   two  Senators   from   Mlrmesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  McCarthy]  and 
my  senior  colleague.  Mr.  Wiley,  and  my- 
self, from  Wisconsin.     In  the  House  the 
national  milk  sanitation  bill  (H.R.  50) 
has   been   introduced   by   Congressman 
Lester  Johnson  of  the  Ninth  District  In 
Wisconsin   and   by   a  number  of  other 
Congressmen.     Extensive   and   detailed 
hearings  on  the  subject  matter  of  this 
bill  have  been  conducted  four  times  In 
the  past  few  years  by  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.     In  the  course  of 
these  hearings  and  In  the  detailed,  ex- 
haustive discussion  which  accompanied 
them,  the  purposes  and  probable  effects 
of  such  legislation  have  been  clearly  out- 
lined.   My    esteemed    colleagues    from 
New   York   stated   in   their   defense   of 
Rockefeller  speeches  a  number  of  objec- 
tions to  national  milk  sanitation  legis- 
lation   which    have    been    resoundingly 
refuted  by  expert  testimony. 

The  main  objections  can  be  stated  as 
follows : 

First.  A  national  milk  sanitation  pro- 
gram would  not  maintain  adequate  qual- 
ity standards,  since  local  standards  are 
frequently  higher,  better  enforced,  and 
more  adaptable  to  local  conditions. 

Second.  The  effect  of  a  national  milk 
sanitation  program  would  be  mainly  eco- 
nomic; It  would  challenge  the  estabhshed 
system  of  Federal  order  markets,  would 
flood  eastern  urban  centers  with  mid- 
western  milk,  and  might  cause  serious 
overproduction. 

Third.  Local  milk  sanitation  codes  are 
not  established  to  bar  outside  milk; 
when  they  do.  the  courts  have  held  them 
invalid  for  that  purpose. 

Fourth.  Milk  sanitation  legislation 
does  not  have  national  sponsorship;  by 
Intent  it  violates  States  rights;  and  the 
expected  $1.5  million  cost  benefits  only 
midwestern  dairy  farmers. 

I  believe  these  four  points  fairly  sum 
up  the  objections  raised  by  the  New  York 
Senators,  and  Indeed,  all  the  objections 
ever  heard  In  the  course  of  the  several 
hearings  on  mUk  sanitation  legislation. 
A  careful  analysis  shows  that  they  lack 
factual  foundation  and  reveal  a  woeful 
ignorance  of  conditions  In  today's  dairy 
industry. 


NATIONAL   MILK    SANITATION   STANDARDS   WOULD 
EMPHATICALLY    BE   ADEQUATE 

First.  The  first  point,  that  national 
milk  sanitation  legislation  would  not 
maintain  adequate  quality  standards, 
should  be  recognized  at  once  as  a  shock- 
ing attack  on  the  competence  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  totally  un- 
supported by  any  evidence  or  facts.  The 
USPHS  Milk  Sanitation  Code  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  as  a  model  for  effec- 
tive milk  sanitation  protection  all  over 
the  country.  With  isolated  exceptions 
the  States  which  are  recognized  as  most 
progressive  In  the  field  of  milk  sanita- 
tion are  those  which  have  adopted  the 
USPHS  code  as  their  own.    If  there  is 


any  evidence  whatsoever  that  the  USPHS 
milk  sanitation  standards  are  not  high 
enough  to  fully  protect  milk  consumers 
in  every  comer  of  our  Nation,  in  big 
cities,  small  towns,  and  country  areas. 
Irrespective  of  climate,  or  other  condi- 
tions, then  it  should  be  brought  Immedi- 
ately to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.    In  the 
light  of  the  excellent  reputation  which 
the  USPHS  has  earned  over  the  years 
it  is  not  surprising  that  such  evidence  is 
not  available. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  on  August  30, 
1961.  Secretary  Freeman  provided  an 
analysis  of  differences  between  the 
USPHS  milk  ordinance  and  code  and  the 
regulations  of  certam  States  In  order  to 
give  the  committee  a  clear  background 
against  which  to  view  the  contention 
that  the  milk  sanitation  standards  of 
some  States  are  "higher"  than  those 
recommended  by  USPHS. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  to  the  compari- 
son between  New  York  standards  and 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  stand- 
ards, as  printed  In  this  document,  which 
Is  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  is  entitled  "Differences  Be- 
tween the  USPHS  Milk  Ordinance  and 
Code   and  the  Regulations  of  Certain 
States."    I  read  from  page  6  of  this  doc- 
ument, which  sets  forth  various  cate- 
gories against  which  the  USPHS  code 
and  the  New  York  code  are  applied: 
New    York 
Dairy  farm  requirements:  New  York  farm 
laws  follow  generally  the  basic  requirements 
of  the  USPHS  code;  however,  they  are  not 
as   specific   as   the   USPHS  code.    Two-com- 
partment wash  vats,  hand-washing  facilities, 
and    bactericidal   rinsing   of   milkers"   hands 
are  not  required  by  New  York,  but  are  speci- 
fied In  the  USPHS  code. 

Pasteurization  plant  requirements:  New 
York  regulations  omit  many  Important  re- 
quirements necessary  for  proper  pasteuriza- 
tion of  milk  and  protection  of  milk  from 
contamination.  New  York  regulations  do 
not  require  easily  cleanable  construction  of 
walls  and  floors,  effective  screening  during 
fly  season,  or  a  separate  receiving  room  for 
raw  milk.  The  USPHS  code  is  quite  specific 
as  regards  these  requirements. 

Health  of  cows:  New  York  regulations  re- 
quire an  annual  test  for  tuberculosis  and 
require  all  dairy  herds  to  comply  with  plan 
A  for  brucellosis.  The  USPHS  code  requires 
compliance  with  the  USDA  programs  for 
tuberculosis    and   brucellosis   control. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  called  Dr.  Clark- 
son,  who  Is  the  head  of  research  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  In  this 
category,  and  he  said  In  his  judgment 
and  In  the  judgment  of  the  people  who 
work  on  this  subject  the  public  is  given 
excellent  protection  in  this  category  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  because  they 
follow  up  for  brucellosis  and  for  tubercu- 
losis with  very  careful  surveys  and  stud- 
ies to  find  precisely  the  source,  re- 
gardless of  how  long  It  takes  or  to  what 
extent  It  Is  necessary  to  go. 

I  read  further: 

Bacterial  counts:  The  bacterial  counts 
specified  in  the  New  York  regulations  for  raw 
milk  and  pasteurized  milk  are  Identical  to 
those  contained  in  USPHS  code. 

Frequency  of  inspections  and  laboratory 
examinations:  New  York  requires  that  farms 
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and  plants  be  Inspected  by  Industry,  Initially, 
and  at  least  annually  thereafter.  Samples 
of  raw  and  pasteiirized  milk  are  required  to 
be  obtained  and  examined  by  tbe  processor 
at  intervals  of  not  more  than  3  months. 

The  USPHS  code  specifies  at  least  one 
inspection  of  each  farm  and  each  plant  every 
6  months,  with  followups  on  violations;  and 
f-irther  requires  laboratory  examination  to 
be  performed  at  a  mlnimuni  frequency  of 
at  least  four  samples  every  6  months  for  milk 
and  all  other  types  of  milk  products  sold. 
USPHS  code  provides,  in  the  case  of  raw  jnllk. 
for  acceptance  of  industry  Inspections  and 
laboratory  examinations  only  as  a  supple- 
ment to  ofHclal  Inspections  and  examina- 
tions. The  USPHS  code  requires  Inspection 
of  pasteurization  plants  and  laboratory  ex- 
aminations of  pasteurized  milk  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  official  supervisory  agency. 

The  principal  objection  which  was 
voiced  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  the 
adoption  of  a  national  code  has  come 
from  the  distinguished  and  able  repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  submit  that  when  we  consider  these 
regulations,  we  find  that  in  three  cate- 
gories— dairy  farm  regulations,  pasteuri- 
zation plant  requirements,  and  frequen- 
cy of  inspection  and  laboratory  examina- 
tions— the  Public  Health  Service  is 
more  strict.  In  one.  bacterial  counts, 
the  two  codes  are  exactly  the  same.  The 
remaining  one,  health  of  cows,  shows 
that  there  is  no  substantial  difference, 
according  to  the  best  testimony  that  we 
can  get. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
analysis,  which  includes  not  only  New 
York,  but  many  other  States,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DirTEREKCES  BETWEEN  THX  USPHS  Mnjc 
Oroinanck  and  Code  and  the  Regulations 
or  Certain  States 

The  provisions  of  the  USPHS  milk  ordi- 
nance and  code  have  been  developed  over 
the  years  with  the  aid  of  a  national  advisory 
group  of  milk  sanitation  experts  from  SUte 
health  departments,  city  health  depart- 
ments, the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  dairy  industry,  and  universities.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  include  only  those 
provisions  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health,  and  to  exclude  nonessential  require- 
ments. The  objective  of  this  approach  has 
been  to  provide  maximum  health  protection 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  dairy  farm- 
er and  milk  processor,  and  thus  to  keep  the 
cost  of  milk  to  the  consumer  low. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  milk  sanita- 
tion standards  of  a  large  number  of  States 
are    higher    than    those    recommended    by 
the  USPHS.    This  Is  not  the  case,  since  the 
regulations  of  36  States  and  over  1,900  local 
Jurisdictions,   including   a   number  of  large 
cities,  are  based  upon  the  USPHS  milk  ordi- 
nance and  code.     The  regulations  of  a  few 
States   do  differ  from   the  USPHS  code.     A 
few  have  more  stringent  bacterial  standards 
With  the  exception  of  California,  however, 
most  of  the  State  regulations  which  differ 
are  far  less  stringent  than  the  USPHS  code 
on  fundamental  sanitation  requirements  for 
both  dairy  farms  and  pasteurization  plants 
In   addition,   the  regulations  of   several   of 
these  same  States  do  not  provide  for  ade- 
quate inspection  and  laboratory  procedures 
which  are  necessary  for  proper  enforcement 
Such  inspection  and  laboratory  procedures 
are  speUed  out  in  detail  in  the  USPHS  milk 
ordinance  and  code. 

Fourteen  SUtes  have  adopted  milk  sanita- 
tion regulations  somewhat  different  from 
those  specified  in  the  USPHS  milk  ordinance 
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and  code.  These  States  are:  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont.  Massachusetts.  Rhods 
Island.  Connecticut.  New  York.  New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Michigan,  Tennessee.' 
North  Dakota,  and  California.  AH  but  Ave 
are  in  the  Northeast. 

Some  comments  on  the  regulations  of  these 
States  would  appear  in  order.  California 
regulations  are  quite  detaUed,  and  are  con- 
sidered by  USPHS  as  equivalent.  In  terms  of 
public  health  protection  provided,  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  USPHS  code.  Although 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  has  not  adopted 
the  USPHS  code.  Its  milk  sanitation  regula- 
tions cover  the  same  basic  requirements; 
and  in  addition,  by  North  Dakota  legislative 
act,  the  Dairy  Commissioner  is  required  to 
follow  the  USPHS  code  in  enforcing  the 
State  legislation.  The  Michigan  mUk  sani- 
tation regulations  for  dairy  farms  are  quite 
similar  to  requirements  of  the  USPHS  code, 
although  the  Michigan  pasteurization  plant 
requirements  lack  specificity.  In  addition, 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  incorporated 
into  its  State  regulations  the  pasteurization 
plant  sanitation  requirements  nearly  identi- 
cal with  those  contained  in  the  USPHS  milk 
ordinance  and  code,  and  Rhode  Island  U 
utilizing  the  pasteurization  plant  sanitation 
requirements  contained  in  the  USPHS  code. 

At  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  a  com- 
parison was  made  in  I960  of  the  regulations 
of  these  SUtes  with  the  provUlons  of  the 
USPHS  milk  ordinance  and  code.  A  conden- 
sation of  these  comparisons — on  a  State- 
by-state  basis — follows: 

With  the  exception  of  the  States  noted 
above,  these  comparisons  show  that  most  of 
the  regulations  of  these  States  lack  speci- 
ficity on  Important  items  of  sanitation,  and 
that  a  number  are  quite  deficient  with  regard 
to  proper  control  of  the  pasteurization  proc- 
ess and  the  protection  of  pasteurized  milk 
against  recontamlnatlon.  In  this  connec- 
tion. It  is  desired  to  point  out  that  pasteuri- 
zation is  relied  upon  as  the  final  public 
health  safeguard,  and  deficiencies  as  regard 
pasteurization  requirements  are  serious 
Therefore,  the  USPHS  considers  the  regula- 
tions of  a  number  of  these  States  to  be 
weak  and  deficient. 
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Dairy  farm  requirements:  Similar  in  scope 
and  intent  to  requirements  contained  In 
USPHS  milk  ordinance  and  code;  however 
Maine  requirements  lack  specificity  with  re- 
spect to  some  important  items  of  sanltaUon. 

Pasteurization  plant  requirements:  Maine 
regulations  omit  many  important  require- 
ments necessary  for  both  proper  pasteuriza- 
tion of  milk  and  protection  of  pasteurized 
milk  from  contamination.  Such  requlre- 
menu  are  specified  In   the  USPHS  code. 

Health  of  cows:  Maine  laws  require  that 
all  cows  be  tested  annually  for  tuberculosis, 
but  make  no  reference  to  brucellosis  control 
except  in  the  case  of  the  production  of  "re- 
tail raw  milk."  USPHS  code  specifies  com- 
pliance with  USDA  programs  for  tuberculosis 
and  brucellosis  control,  which  does  not  re- 
quire annual  testing  for  tuberculosis  unless 
incidence  of  tuberculosis  In  cattle  exceed 
0.2  percent. 

Bacterial  counts:  The  Maine  bacterial 
standard  for  raw  milk  to  be  pasteurized  Is 
identical  with  the  bacterial  standard  con- 
tained in  USPHS  code.  Maine  bacterUl 
standard  for  pasteurized  milk  Is  not  more 
than  25.000  per  milliliter  after  pasteurlza- 
tlon.  USPHS  code  specifies  a  maxlmiun  of 
30,000  as  delivered  to  the  consumer  (No 
significant  difference.) 

Frequency  of  Inspections  and  laboratory 
examinations:  Not  specified  in  Maine  reg- 
ulations. USPHS  code  specined  that  each 
farm  and  each  plant  shall  be  inspected  at 
least  once  every  6  months,  with  followups 
on  violations;  and,  further  requires  that  lab- 


oratory examinations  be  performed  at  a  min- 
imum frequency  of  at  least  four  samples 
every  0  months  for  milk  and  for  all  types 
of  other  milk  products  sold. 

MXW    HAMPSUIRS 

Dairy  farm  requirements:  New  Hampshire 
dairy  farm  requlremenu  are  not  as  specific 
as   those  contained  In   USPHS  code. 

Pasteurization  plant  requirements:  New 
Hampshire  has  recently  adopted,  as  State 
regulations,  the  pasteurization  plant  provl- 
slons  of  the  USPHS  code. 

Health  of  cows:  New  Hampshire  milk  sanl- 
tetlon  regulations  do  not  contain  specific 
reference  to  either  tuberculosis  or  brucel- 
losis control  measures.  However,  New 
Hampshire  has  attained  a  modified  accred- 
ited TB-free  status,  and  was  the  first  SUte 
to  qualify  as  a  brucellosis-free  area.  USPHS 
code  specifies  compliance  with  USDA  pro- 
grams for  tuberculosU  and  brucellosis  con- 
trol. 

Bacterial  counU:  New  Hampshire  bacterial 
counts  for  raw  and  pasteurised  milk  are  the 
same  as  those  contained  In  USPHS  code. 

Frequency  of  inspecUons  and  Uboratory 
examinations:  New  Hampshire  regulations 
contain  no  requlremenU  as  to  minimum  fre- 
quency of  farm  or  plant  InspecUons,  or  to 
minimum  frequency  of  laboratory  examina- 
Uons.  The  USPHS  code  specifies  at  least  one 
inspection  of  each  farm  and  each  plant  every 
6  months  with  followups  on  vlolaUons;  and 
further  requires  laboratory  examlnaUons  to 
be  performed  at  a  minimum  frequency  of 
four  samples  every  6  months  for  milk  and 
all  types  of  other  mUk  products  sold. 

VERMONT 

Dairy  farm  requlremenU:  Vermont  dairy 
farm  requlremenU  are  not  as  specific  as 
those  contained  in  USPHS  code  and  are  defi- 
cient in  some  respecU  on  basic  sanlUtlon 
Items. 

PaaUurlzatlon  plant  requlremenU:  Ver- 
mont regulations  omit  a  number  of  funda- 
mental requlremenU  necessary  to  Insure  the 
proper  pasteurization  of  mUk  and  to  prop- 
erly protect  the  pastetirlsed  milk  against 
contamination.  The  USPHS  cods  contains 
such  requlremenU. 

Health  of  cows:  Vermont  milk  regulations 
do  not  mention  bovine  tuberculosis  control 
measures.  However,  It  Is  known  that  in  Ver- 
mont, the  USDA  program  for  tuberculosis 
control  Is  followed.  Vermont  regulations 
with  respect  to  brucellosis  control  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  USPHS  code.  The  USPHS 
code  requires  conformance  with  USDA  pro- 
grams of  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis  control. 
BacUrlal  counU:  Vermont  regulations 
specify  a  maximum  bacterial  count  of  100.000 
per  milliliter  for  raw  milk  for  pasteurization 
and  20.000  per  milliliter  for  pasteurtzed  milk 
as  contrasted  with  the  USPHS  code  maxi- 
mums of  200.000  per  mllllliUr  for  raw  milk 
for  pasteurization  and  30.000  per  mllUIlUr 
for  pasteurized  milk,  as  delivered  to  con- 
sumer. 

Frequency  of  IncpecUon  and  laboratory 
examinations:  Vermont  regulations  require 
at  least  annual  Inspection  of  dairy  farms  and 
planU,  and  laboratory  examinations  on  raw 
and  pasteurized  milk  at  least  once  a  month. 
USPHS  code  specifies  at  least  one  inspection 
of  each  farm  and  each  plant  every  6  months 
with  followups  on  vlolaUons;  and  further 
requires  laboratory  examinations  to  be  per- 
formed at  a  minimum  frequency  of  four 
samples  every  6  months  for  milk  and  all 
other  types  of  milk  products  sold. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Dairy  farm  requlremenU:  MassachusetU 
dairy  farm  requlremenU  are  very  general 
and  lack  the  specificity  contained  In  the 
USPHS  code  on  many  sanlUtlon  lUms. 

Pasteurization  plant  requlremenU:  Mas- 
sachusetU plant  regulations  are  not  as 
specific    as    those   contained   in    the   USPHS 
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code  and  are  deficient  In  some  reepecU  on 
l>aslc  sanlUtlon  lUms  relating  to  the  proper 
protection  of  pasteurized  milk  against  con- 
tamination. 

Health  of  cows :  MassachusetU  regulations 
require  that  all  cowt  be  tested  annually  for 
tuberculosis  or  such  cows  must  be  located 
In  a  modlfled-accFSdlted  tuberculosU-free 
area.  USPHS  code  requires  TB  testing  of 
Individual  herds  at  least  every  6  years,  even 
If  located  In  modified -accredited  tubercu- 
losis-free area.  MassachusetU  follows  the 
USDA  program  for  brucellosis  control  as  is 
required  by  the  USPHS  code. 

BacUrlal  counU:  MassachusetU  maximum 
bacurlal  count  for  raw  milk  for  pasteuriza- 
tion is  Identical  to  that  contained  in  the 
USPHS  code.  MassachusetU  maximum  bac- 
Urlal  count  for  pasteurized  milk  Is  10,000 
per  mllllliUr  as  compared  to  the  USPHS 
maximum  count  of  30,000  per  milliliter  as 
delivered  to  the  consumer. 

Frequency  of  Inspections  and  laboratory 
examinations:  MassachusetU  regulations  re- 
quire that  each  farm  and  each  plant  be 
licensed  annually,  but  does  not  specifically 
provide  for  inspections.  USPHS  code  speci- 
fies that  each  farm  and  each  plant  shall  be 
Inspected  at  least  once  every  6  months,  with 
followups  on  violations.  MassachusetU 
regulations  require  the  laboratory  examina- 
tion of  raw  and  paauurized  milk  at  least 
twice  a  month.  USPHS  code  requires  that 
laboratory  examinations  be  performed  at  a 
minimum  frequency  of  at  least  four  samples 
every  6  months  for  milk  and  for  all  types  of 
other  milk  producU  sold. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  MassachusetU 
does  not  require  pasteurized  mUk  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  phosphatase  test,  which  is  a 
test  used  to  determine  whether  milk  has 
been  properly  pasteurized.  USPHS  code 
requires  the  application  of  ^he  phosphatase 
test  to  milk  and  milk  producU  at  the  same 
frequency  as  the  above  bacteriological  tesU. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Dairy  farm  requlremenU:  In  general, 
Rhode  Island  requlremenU  are  similar  to 
those  conuined  in  TJSPHS  milk  ordinance 
and  code,  but  lack  specificity  with  respect 
to  some  important  items  of  sanlUtlon. 

Pasteurization  plant  requlremenU:  Rhode 
Island  is  utilizing  the  pasteurization  plant 
sanitation  requlremenU  contained  In  the 
USPHS  milk  ordinance  and  code. 

Health  of  cows:  Rhode  Island  regulations 
require  that  dairy  cattle  be  free  from  tu- 
berculosis with  no  interval  specified  for 
testing,  and  the  regulations  make  no  refer- 
ence to  testing  for  brucellosis.  USPHS  code 
specified  compliance  with  USDA  programs 
for  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis  control. 

Bacterial  counU:  The  Rhode  Island  bac- 
terial standard  for  raw  milk  for  pasteuri- 
zation U  100,000  per  milliliter  and  25,000  per 
milliliter  after  pasteurization.  The  USPHS 
code  specifies  a  maximum  of  200,000  per 
milliliter  for  raw  milk  for  pasteurization 
and  a  maximum  of  30.000  as  delivered  to 
the  consumer. 

Frequency  of  inspection  and  laboratory 
examinations:  Frequency  of  inspection  of 
farms  and  planu  not  specified  in  Rhode 
Island  regulations.  The  USPHS  code  speci- 
fies at  least  one  Inspection  of  each  farm  and 
each  plant  every  6  months,  with  follow- 
ups  on  violations.  Rhode  Island  regulations 
require  that  four  saanples  be  examined  of 
raw  and  pasteurized  milk  and  cream  every 
3  months.  USPHS  code  requires  laboratory 
examinations  to  be  performed  at  a  minimum 
frequency  of  at  least  four  samples  every  6 
months  for  milk  and  for  all  types  of  other 
milk  products  sold. 

CONNECTICUT 

Dairy  farm  requirements:  In  general,  Con- 
necticut regulations  for  dairy  farms  are 
similar  to  the  requlremenU  of  the  USPHS 
code,  but  lack  the  specificity  contained  in 
the  USPHS  code.     Connecticut   farm   regu- 


lations do  not  cover  several  Important  items 
of  sanitation. 

Pasteurization  plant  requlremenU:  Con- 
necticut plant  regulations  do  not  reqtilre 
use  of  airspace  heaters  or  airspace  ther- 
mometers on  vat  pasteurizers  to  Insure 
proper  pasteurization,  as  does  the  USPHS 
code.  Several  other  basic  items  of  plant 
sanitation,  which  are  spelled  out  In  the 
USPHS  code,  are  not  specified  in  Connecti- 
cut regulations,  i.e.,  proper  construction  of 
dairy  containers  and  equipment,  and  proper 
construction,  protection,  and  testing  of 
plant  water  supplies. 

Health  of  cows:  Connecticut  regulations 
require  that  all  cows  be  given  annual  ex- 
aminations tor  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis. 
The  USPHS  code  specifies  compliance  with 
USDA  programs  for  tuberculosis  and  brucel- 
losis control. 

Bacterial  counts:  The  Connecticut  maxi- 
mum bacterial  count  standard  for  raw  milk 
for  pasteurization  is  300,000  per  milliliter. 
The  USPHS  code  specifies  a  maximum  of 
200,000  per  milliliter  for  raw  milk  pasteuri- 
zation. The  Connecticut  maxlmiun  bac- 
terial count  standard  for  pasteurized  milk 
is  identical  with  the  standard  In  the  USPHS 
code.  The  Connecticut  regulations  do  not 
specify  conform  or  phosphatase  standards, 
as  does  the  USPHS  code.  The  conform 
standard  is  an  Index  of  contamination  sub- 
sequent to  pasteurization,  and  the  phos- 
phatase standard  is  an  Index  of  proper  pas- 
teurization. 

(Note. — In  addition  to  regular  pasteurized 
milk,  the  Connecticut  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  promulgated  very  limited 
regulations  for  grade  A  milk  and  cream. 
The  maximum  bacterial  count  standard  for 
grade  A  milk  for  pasteurization  is  100.000  per 
mllllliUr  and  a  maximum  count  of  10.000 
per  milliliter  after  pasteurization.) 

Frequency  of  inspections  and  laboratory 
examinations :  Connecticut  regulations 
state,  "the  commissioner  shall  Inspect  regu- 
larly and  as  frequently  as  possible  the  dairy 
farms  and  milk  planU."  The  USPHS  code 
specifies  at  least  one  inspection  of  each  farm 
and  each  plant  every  6  months,  with  follow- 
up  Inspections  on  violations.  Connecticut 
regulations  do  not  specify  the  frequency  of 
bacteriological  sampling,  but  merely  state 
that  they  should  be  run  regularly.  The 
USPHS  code  requires  laboratory  examina- 
tion of  all  milk  and  milk  producU  sold,  at 
a  minimum  frequency  of  foiu-  samples  each 
6  months. 

NEW    YORK 

Dairy  farm  requirements:  New  York  farm 
laws  follow  generally  the  basic  requlremenU 
of  the  USPHS  code;  however,  they  are  not 
as  specific  as  the  USPHS  code.  Two-com- 
partment wash  vate,  hand-washing  facilities 
and  bactericidal  rinsing  of  milkers'  hands 
are  not  required  by  New  York,  but  are  speci- 
fied In  the  USPHS  code. 

Pasteurized  plant  requirements :  New  York 
regulations  omit  many  Important  requlre- 
menU necessary  for  proper  pasteurization  of 
milk  and  protection  of  milk  from  contami- 
nation. New  York  regulations  do  not  re- 
quire easily  cleanable  construction  of  walls 
and  floors,  effective  screening  during  fly 
season,  or  a  separate  receiving  room  for 
raw  milk.  The  USPHS  code  is  quite  specific 
as  regards  these  requlremenU. 

Health  of  cows:  New  York  regulations  re- 
quire an  annual  test  for  tuberculosis  and 
require  all  dairy  herds  to  comply  with  plan 
A  for  brucellosis.  The  USPHS  code  requires 
compliance  with  the  USDA  programs  for 
tuberculosis  and  brucellosis  control. 

Bacterial  counts:  The  bacterial  counU 
specified  In  the  New  York  regulations  for 
raw  milk  and  pasteurized  milk  are  identical 
to  those  contained  in  USPHS  code. 

Frequency  of  inspections  and  laboratory 
examinations:  New  York  requires  that  farms 
and  planU  be  inspected  by  industry.  Ini- 
tially,   and    at    least    annually    thereafter. 


Samples  of  raw  and  pastetu-ized  milk  are  re- 
quired to  be  obtained  and  examined  by  the 
processor  at  Intervals  of  not  more  than  3 
months. 

The  USPHS  code  specifies  at  least  one  in- 
spection of  each  farm  and  each  plant  every 
6  months,  with  followups  on  violations;  and 
further  requires  laboratory  examination  to  be 
performed  at  a  minimum  frequency  of  at 
least  four  samples  every  6  months  for  milk 
and  all  other  types  of  milk  producU  sold. 
USPHS  code  provides.  In  the  case  of  raw  milk, 
for  acceptance  of  industry  inspections  and 
laboratory  examinations  only  as  a  supple- 
ment to  official  Inspections  and  examinations. 
The  USPHS  code  requires  inspection  of  pas- 
teurization planU  and  laboratory  examina- 
tions of  pasteurized  milk  to  be  performed  by 
the  official  supervisory  agency. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Dairy  farm  requirements:  New  Jersey  farm 
requlremenU  are  not  as  specific  as  those 
contained  in  the  USPHS  code,  and  do  not 
cover  many  important  items  of  sanitation. 
Spxecifics  on  such  matters  as  milking  barn 
lighting,  bactericidal  treatment  of  dairy 
equipment  with  chemical  sanitlzers,  tem- 
perature of  cooling,  and  proper  protection 
of  farm  water  supplies  are  not  provided  for. 
The  USPHS  code  is  quite  specific  with  respect 
to  all  of  these  basic  sanitation  items. 

Pasteurization  plant  requlremenU:  New 
Jersey  regulations  omit  many  basic  items 
necessary  to  insure  proper  pasteurization, 
such  as  requlremenU  for  indicating  and  re- 
cording thermometers,  leak-protector  in- 
let and  outlet  valves  on  pasteurization  vate. 
and  stops  on  pasteurization  vat  ouUet  valves. 
These  requlremenU  are  contained  in  detail 
In  the  USPHS  code. 

Health  of  cows:  New  Jersey  regulations  do 
not  specifically  mention  bovine  tuberculosis 
and  brucellosis  control.  They  contain  a 
broad  requirement  that  an  examination  of 
cows  shall  be  made  by  a  licensed  veterinarian 
of  the  State  or  other  Jurisdiction  at  least 
once  a  year.  However.  It  Is  known  that  the 
State  carries  on  a  tul>erculo6ls  and  brucellosis 
control  program  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  USDA  programs  for  tuber- 
culosis and  brucellosis  control.  The  USPHS 
code  requires  compliance  with  the  USDA  pro- 
grams for  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis  con- 
trol. 

Bacterial  counU:  The  New  Jersey  maxi- 
mum bacterial  count  standard  for  raw  milk 
for  pasteurizaUon  is  150.000  per  milUliter  in 
the  case  of  producers  shipping  milk  in  cans, 
and  50.000  per  mUlUlter  for  producers  using 
bulk  milk  cooling  tanks.  The  USPHS  code 
specifies  200.000  per  mlUiliter  for  raw  milk 
for  pasteurization,  irrespective  of  the  type  of 
equipment  used  by  the  producer.  The  New 
Jersey  maximum  bacterial  count  standard  for 
pasteurized  milk  is  identical  to  that  spec- 
ified In  the  USPHS  code. 

Frequency  of  Inspections  and  laboratory 
examinations:  The  New  Jersey  regulations  do 
not  specify  the  frequency  of  inspection  of 
producer  dairies  and  milk  planU.  The 
USPHS  code  requires  inspection  of  both 
farms  and  plants  Initially,  and  at  least  once 
each  6  months  thereafter.  New  Jersey  reg- 
ulations do  not  contain  specific  requlremenU 
as  to  the  frequency  of  laboratory  examina- 
tions. The  USPHS  code  specifies  that  milk 
and  all  other  types  of  milk  producU  shall 
be  examined  at  least  four  times  each  6- 
month  period. 

(Note. — In  addition  to  the  New  Jersey 
Health  Department  milk  regulations  above, 
the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  promulgated  a  voluntary  program 
for  New  Jersey-produced  grade  A  milk.  This 
milk  grading  program  is  elective,  and  a 
special  inspection  fee  Is  charged  to  those 
plante  who  participate.  The  bacterial  count 
of  raw  milk  before  pasteurization  Is  required 
to  be  not  more  than  50.000  per  milliliter. 
After  pasteurization,  the  cotmt  is  required 
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to  be  not  more  than  10,000  per  milliliter.  It 
\B  reported  that  only  seven  or  eight  dairies  In 
the  State  participate  In  this  particular 
program.) 

PXMIfSTXVAmA 

Dairy    farm    requirements:     Pennsylvania 
regulations  are  quite  general  as  regard  basic 
milk  sanitation  requirements.    On  many  Im- 
portant Items,  they  lack  the  specificity  con- 
tained   In    the    USPHS   code.      In    addition, 
Pennsylvania    regulations    do    not    include 
specific  requirements  on  cleanliness  of  floors, 
walls  and  ceilings  In  the  milking  barn:  do  not 
require  cow  udders,  flanks  and  bellys  to  be 
clean  at  milking  time:    and  do  not  require 
facilities  for  washing  of  the  milker's  hands, 
or  even  that  the  milker's  hands  be  clean  at 
the    time    of    milking.      Pennsylvania    milk 
regulations  are  also  deficient  In  that  they 
do  not  provide  for  prof)er  construction  and 
protection  of  farm  water  supplies  used  for 
the  cleaning  of  dairy  equipment.     This  Is  a 
serious  deficiency   as  a  farm   water   supply 
contaminated  with  domestic  sewage  or  ani- 
mal wastes  can  contaminate  the  milk  with 
disease  organisms. 

Pasteurization  plant  requirements:  Penn- 
sylvania plant  regulations  are  deficient  In 
many  Important  respects  and  are  not  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  the  pasteurization 
plant  requirements  specified  in  the  USPHS 
code. 

Health  of  cows:  Regulations  on  tubercu- 
losis are  quite  similar  to  USPHS  code.  State 
achieved  a  modified  certified  brucellosis- 
free  status  in  March  1958. 

Bacterial  counts:  The  bacterial  counts 
specified  In  the  Pennsylvania  regulations  for 
both  raw  milk  and  pastevu-ized  milk  are 
Identical  to  those  specified  in  the  USPHS 
code. 

Frequency  of  Inspections  and  laboratory 
examinations:  Dairy  farms  are  inspected 
by  licensed  approved  Industry  inspectors  at 
6-month  Intervals.  USPHS  code  requires 
that  the  official  State  or  local  control  agency 
Inspect  each  dairy  farm  at  least  once  each  6 
months,  and  if  Industry  Inspection  of  farms 
is  used,  such  Inspections  shall  be  considered 
a  supplement  to,  and  not  a  substitute  for  of- 
ficial Inspection,  and  an  inspection  by  the 
official  agency  be  conducted  at  least  an- 
nually. Pennsylvania  requires  that  pasteur- 
ization plants  be  Inspected  by  State  or  city 
inspectors  at  least  annually.  The  USPHS 
code  requires  plants  to  be  inspected  at  least 
once  every  6  months. 

Pennsylvania  regulations  require  that  raw 
milk  and  pasteurized  milk  be  tested  monthly 
USPHS  code  requires  laboratory  examina- 
tion of  all  milk  and  milk  products  at  least 
four  times  each  6-month  period. 


spectlon  frequency  of  both  farms  and  plants 
as  is  required  by  the  USPHS  code.  Ohio  reg- 
ulations require  sampling  of  raw  milk  and 
pasteurl25ed  milk  at  the  same  frequencies 
as  specified  in  the  USPHS  code. 

(NoTK.— Despite  the  fact  that  Ohio  has 
not  based  Its  regulations  on  the  USPHS  code, 
58  counties  and  62  municipalities  in  Ohio 
have  adopted  the  USPHS  code  as  local  reg- 
ulations. The  State  of  Ohio  also  actively 
participates  in  the  voluntary  State-USPHS 
program  for  the  certification  of  interstate 
milk  shippers,  which  uses  the  USPHS  code 
as  the  basic  standard.) 

MICHIGAN 

Dairy  farm  requirements:  Michigan  farm 
requirements  are  specific  and,  for  the  most 
part,  similar  to  the  requirements  of  the 
USPHS  code. 

Pasteurization  plant  requirements:  Michi- 
gan plant  requirements  lack  specificity  with 
respect  to  many  fundamental  items  of  sani- 
tation necessary  to  Insure  proper  pasteuriza- 
tion and  protection  of  pasteurized  milk 
against  contamination.  The  USPHS  code 
contains  detailed  requirements  relative  to 
such  items. 

Health  of  cows:  Michigan  law  requires 
that  all  grade  A  milk  come  from  tubercu- 
losis-free cows  as  determined  by  annual  test- 
ing. Testing  for  brucellosis  is  not  specifi- 
cally required  by  Michigan  law;  however. 
State  department  of  agriculture  does  carry 
on  a  brucellosis  control  program.  USPHS 
code  specifies  compliance  with  USDA  pro- 
grams for  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis 
control. 

Bacterial  counts:  Michigan  bacterial  count 
standards  for  grade  A  pasteurized  milk  are 
identical  to  that  contained  in  the  USPHS 
code.  The  maximum  bacterial  count  stand- 
ard for  raw  milk  for  pasteurization  In  Ii«lchl- 
gan  is  100.000  per  milliliter.  The  USPHS  code 
specifies  a  maximum  of  200.000  per  milliliter 
for  raw  milk  for  pasteurization. 

Frequency  of  inspections  and  laboratory 
examinations:  Michigan  law  does  not  spec- 
ify frequency  of  Inspection  for  either  dairy 
farms  or  pasteurization  plants.  The  USPHS 
code  requires  inspection  of  both  farms  and 
plants  at  least  once  each  6  months.  Michi- 
gan law  requires  the  examination  of  monthly 
samples  of  raw  milk  for  pasteurization,  and 
the  examination  of  four  samples  of  pasteur- 
ized milk  each  6  months.  USPHS  code  re- 
quires a  minimum  of  four  samples  each  6 
months  for  both  raw  milk  for  pasteuriza- 
tion and  pasteurized  milk. 
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specify  that  Inspections  shaU  be  made  at  a 
frequency  "as  the  conunissioner  may  deem 
proper"  for  both  farms  and  plants.  The 
USPHS  code  requires  Inspection  of  both  dairy 
farms  and  plants  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  a 
permit,  and  at  a  minimum  of  at  least  once 
each  6  months  thereafter.  The  Tennessee 
regulations  do  not  specify  the  frequency  of 
laboratory  examination  of  milk,  as  does  the 
USPHS  code. 

(Note.— Despite  the  fact  that  Tennessee 
has  not  based  Its  regulations  on  the  USPHS 
code.  12  counties  and  79  municipalities  in 
Tennessee  have  adopted  it  as  the  local  ree- 
ulatlon.)  " 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

The  dairy  regulaUons  of  North  Dakota 
were  found  to  generally  follow  the  basic 
milk  sanitation  requirements  as  outlined 
m  the  USPHS  code,  but  did  not  contain 
nearly  the  degree  of  specificity  as  ouUined 
In  the  code.  However,  under  secUon  4-1703 
of  the  North  Dakota  dairy  law.  the  fol- 
lowing statement  appears,  which  directs  the 
dairy  commissioner  to  follow  the  USPHS 
code  in  enforcing  grade  A  milk  regulations 
in  the  State: 

"In  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  re- 
garding grade  A  milk  In  chapter  4-18  of  the 
North  Dakota  Revised  Code  of  1943,  the  dairy 
conunissioner  shall  be  guided  by  the  inter- 
pretations, not  Inconsistent  with  the  North 
Dakota  law  and  regulation,  which  are  con- 
tained In  the  latest  edition  of  the  'Rec- 
ommended Milk  Ordinance  and  Code  of  the 
US  Public  Health  Service,'  a  certified  copy 
of  which  shall  be  on  file  In  this  office." 

(Note.— Even  though  North  DakoU  has 
not  adopted  the  USPHS  code,  it  In  effect 
utilizes  the  code  In  the  enforcement  of  Its 
regulations.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
24  counties  and  44  municipalities  in  North 
Dakota  have  adopted  the  USPHS  code  ) 


OHIO 

Dairy  farm  requirements:  Ohio  laws  and 
regulaUons  are  broadly  written  and  quite 
general.  They  lack  specificity  with  respect  to 
important  items  of  sanitation,  such  as  proper 
protection  of  farm  water  supplies  and  cool- 
ing of  milk.  The  USPHS  code  provides  much 
more  specific  coverage. 

Pasteurization  plant  requirements:  Ohio 
plant  regulations  omit  many  fundamental 
items  of  saniution  necessary  to  insure 
proper  pasteiu-lzatlon  and  protection  of 
pasteurized  milk  against  conUmlnatlon 
The  USPHS  code  U  quite  specific  as  regards 
these  basic  Items. 

Health  of  cows:  Ohio  laws  require  the  re- 
moval of  cows  from  the  herd  if  they  are 
known  to  be  afflicted  with  tuberculosU  or 
bruceUosis.  USPHS  code  specifies  compli- 
ance with  the  USDA  program  for  tubercu- 
losis and  brucellosis  control. 

Bacterial  counts:  Ohio  regulations  are  not 
specific    with    respect    to    bacterial    count 
standards  for  raw   milk   to   be  pasteurized 
and  for  pasteiu-ized  mUk.     The  USPHS  code 
specifies  maximum  bacterial  counts. 

Frequency  of  Inspections  and  laboratory 
examinations:    Ohio  requires  the  same  In- 


TENNXSSEZ 

Dairy  farm  requlremenU:  Tennessee  regu- 
lations are  very  general  and  are  confined  to 
one  paragraph  defining  "insanitary  milk  " 
Numerous  items  are  omitted,  such  as  con- 
strucUon  and  protection  of  water  supplies 
adequate  cooling  of  milk,  screening  of  milk- 
house,  and  provision  for  adequate  facillUes 
for  washing  and  bactericidal  treatment  of 
milk  utensils.  All  of  these  items  of  sanita- 
tion are  specifically  required  by  the  USPHS 
code. 

Pasteurization  plant  requlremenU:  Ten- 
nessee plant  regulations  are  not  as  specific 
as  those  contained  in  the  USPHS  code  and 
are  deficient  in  many  fundamental  sanita- 
tion requirements  necessary  for  the  proper 
pasteurization  of  milk  and  the  protection 
of  pasteurized  milk  against  conUmlnatlon. 

Health  of  cows:  The  Tennessee  regulations 
conuin  no  specifications  for  control  of  tu- 
berculosis and  brucellosis  In  dairy  cattle 
The  USPHS  code  specifies  compliance  with 
USDA  programs  for  tuberculosis  and  brucel- 
losis control. 

Bacterial  counts:  Tennessee  law  does  not 
contain  bacterial  count  standards  for  raw 
milk  for  pasteurization  or  for  pasteurized 
milk,  as  does  the  USPHS  code. 

Frequency  of  Inspection  and  laboratory 
ekaminatlons:     The    Tennessee    regulations 


CALIroKNIA 

Dairy  farm  requlremenU:  California  reg- 
ulations for  dairy  farms  are  similar  In  intent 
and  scope  to  the  USPHS  code.  California 
regulaUons  conUin  specific  and  detailed 
construcUon  dimensions  for  such  Items  as 
gutters,  alleys,  curbs,  stanchions,  and  mana- 
gers. Such  degree  of  specificity  is  purposely 
not  contained  in  the  USPHS  code.  Cali- 
fornia also  requires  a  two-room  mllkhouse 
unless  a  pipeline  mUker  U  in  use.  The 
USPHS  code  provides  for  the  acceptance  of 
a  one-room  mllkhouse. 

Pasteurization  plant  requlremenU-  Pas- 
teurizaUon  plant  requlremenU  of  the  Cali- 
fornia regulations  are  generally  equivalent 
to  those  contained  in  the  USPHS  code 

Health  of  cows:  California  requires  tuber- 
culosU examinations  of  all  dairy  herds  every 
2  years  and  requires  conformance  to  the 
USDA  program  for  brucellosU  control  The 
USPHS  code  specifies  compliance  with  USDA 
programs  for  both  tuberculosis  and  brucel- 
losis control. 

Bacterial  counts:  The  California  maximum 
bacterial  standard  for  raw  milk  for  pas- 
teurization Is  76.000  per  milliliter,  whereas 
^J^®^^  '^°**'  specifies  a  maximum  of 
200.000  per  milliliter  for  raw  milk  for  pas- 
teurization. The  California  bacterUl  stand- 
ard  for  pasteurized  milk  is  15.000  per  mil- 
liliter at  time  of  delivery  to  the  consumer 
",  in  ^  ^SVT^  code  specifies  a  maximum' 
of  30.000  per  milliliter  as  delivered  to  the 
consumer.  California  regulations  do  not 
provide  for  a  standard  for  conform  organ- 
isms In  pasteurized  milk,  whereas  the  USPHS 
code  does.  The  conform  count  Is  an  Index 
of  milk  contamination  subsequent  to 
pasteurization. 

Frequency  of  inspections  and  laboratory 
examinations:  California  regulations  specify 
that  the  dairy  farms  shall  be  inspected  6 
Umes  per  year  and  that  pasteurization  planU 
shall  be  Inspected  twice  each  month.  The 
USPHS  code  specifies  at  least  one  Inspection 
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of  each  farm  and  each  plant  every  6  months, 
with  follow-up  inspections  on  violations. 

California  regulaUons  provide  for  labora- 
tory analysis  of  two  pasteurized  milk  samples 
twice  each  month  and  raw  milk  samples  on 
a  monthly  basis.  TTie  USPHS  code  requires 
laboratory  examinaUons  to  be  performed  at 
a  minimum  fnquencji  of  four  samples  vtvrj 


6  months  for  milk  and  for  all  types  of  other 
milk  producU  sold. 

Important  as  It  Is  to  have  adequate  stand- 
ards and  regulations,  effective,  and  depend- 
able performance  Is  at  even  more  Tltal 
significance  from  the  standpoint  of  protect- 
ing the  public  health.  Ehirlng  the  past  few 
years,  in  the  discharge  of  lU  official  duties. 


and  at  the  request  of  State  milk  sanitation 
agencies,  the  USPHS  has  made  ratings  at  a 
number  of  milk  suppUes  In  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  In  addl- 
Uon,  personnel  In  several  of  these  States 
have  made  ratings  and  furnished  them  to  the 
USPHS.  The  resuIU  of  these  particular 
ratings  are  presented  below: 


lirampla  of  recent  average  »anitati»n  eomplianre  ratingn  of  pasfeunzaiion  plants  and  tome  producer  tupplies  in  Norlheatt  United  Stales  > 
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RaUnjs  were  ma-lo  by  t  i  U.8.  PubBc  Health  Service  at  U*  request  of  Stale  milk  aaniUUon  aeencies  and  the  dairy  industry,  and  in  the  disdiarKe  of  its  offlcial  duties. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
analysis  provided  by  Secretary  Freeman 
conclusively  refutes  the  charge  that 
adoption  of  the  USPHS  code  would  lower 
milk  sanitation  standards.  In  fact  milk 
standards  in  nearly  every  city  and  State 
in  the  country  are  either  the  same  as  or 
lower  than  the  USPHS  code. 

The  few  minor  exceptions  do  not  pro- 
vide significantly  greater  protection  for 
consumers. 

I  think  this  entire  subject  of  milk  sani- 
tation caimot  be  fully  understood  with- 
out a  brief  examination  of  the  history  of 
milk  production,  processing,  and  market- 
ing in  this  country.  The  fragmentation 
of  milk  markets  In  the  United  States  de- 
veloped naturally  as  large  quantities  of 
milk  were  needed  in  each  metropolitan 
area,  at  a  time  when  the  technology  of 
portable  refrigeration  and  milk  handling 
had  not  advanced  to  Its  present  high 
level.  Until  quite  recently,  moving  fresh 
whole  milk  more  than  a  few  miles  was 
virtually  Impossible.  It  was  difficult 
enough  for  the  rural  farmer  to  rush  his 
milk.  In  Individual  containers  to  a  near- 
by town,  in  time  to  be  pasteurized  and 
sold  before  It  began  to  sour.  The  sight 
of  a  small  pickup  truck  bounding  along 
a  country  road  with  milk  cans  jiggling  is 
a  familiar  memory  to  many. 

But  it  is  no  more  than  that — a  memory. 
Today,  fresh  milk  moves  through  pipes, 
hoses,  and  tanks  to  a  gleaming  glass- 
cold  hermetically  sealed  tank  on  a  re- 
frigerated truck,  which  rolls  smoothly 
from  farm  to  city  and  from  city  to  city. 
The  milk  can  be  delivered  a  thousand 
and  more  miles  from  its  source  with  ab- 
solutely no  Impairment  of  quality  or 
purity. 

However,  sanitation  codes  In  many  lo- 
calities date  from  the  time  in  the  past 
when  efficient  refrigerated  conveyance 
of  milk  was  unknown.  Today  the  codes 
remain  as  monimients  to  the  obsolete 
requirements  of  a  vanished  era,  anach- 
ronisms in  a  new  world  of  reliable  re- 
frigeration and  rapid  transportation. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  the 
fight  for  national  sanitation  and  quality 
control  regulation  is  an  old  one,  which 
over  the  years  has  been  waged  in  one 
field  after  another.  There  was  a  time 
when  meat  inspection  was  confined  to 
State  and  local  government.  It  took 
years  of  see-sawing  arguments  to  pass 
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the  Meat  Inspection  Act.  which  finally 
insured  that  meat  slaughtered  and 
packed  anywhere  in  the  country  could 
be  safely  consumed  everywhere.  Quite 
aside  from  protecting  tlie  health  of  the 
consumer,  this  made  it  possible  to  estab- 
lish a  national  market  for  meat.  Similar 
developments  have  occurred  in  other 
commodities. 

Only  in  the  case  of  milk  is  it  still  con- 
sidered necessary  to  maintain  local  sanl- 
tatic«  and  inspection  procedures  dating 
in  many  cases  from  a  horse-and-buggy 
era,  when  cows  had  to  be  kept  near  the 
city  in  order  to  prevent  the  milk  from 
spoiling  on  its  way  to  market. 

NATIONAL    MILK    SANITATION    LAW    NO    THKEAT 
TO   LOCAL   PRODITCXBS 

Second.  The  second  broad  objection 
that  has  been  raised  against  milk  sani- 
tation legislation  is  that  it  could  chal- 
lenge the  established  system  of  Federal 
markets,  and  would  flood  some  areas 
with  surplus  milk.  This  Is  indeed  a 
serious  charge.  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  it  is  refuted  by  Senator  Keating 
himself,  when  he  says: 

Shipping  costs  are  prohibitive,  and  this 
factor  in  iteelf  would  prevent  milk  from 
traveling  all  over  the  country  In  the  way 
that  many  proponenU  suggest  it  would. 

Mr.  Phillip  AlampI  whose  brief  on  milk 
sanitaticMi  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keatinc]    placed  in  the   Record, 

states : 

The  price  differential  between  surplus- 
mllk-producing  States,  such  as  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  and  the  northeast  Importing 
States,  Is  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  mov»- 
mcnt  of  a  permanent  supply  of  milk  from 
the  surplus  producing  areas. 

That  being  the  case,  one  wonders  what 
the  fuss  Is  about. 

Any  unprejudiced  observer  must  agree 
that  barriers  to  Interstate  commerce 
wherever  they  exist,  are  wrong,  unless 
they  can  be  clearly  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary for  a  specific  reason.  It  should  be 
squarely  recognized,  therefore,  that  the 
opposition  to  milk  sanitation  legislation 
is  almost  entirely  motivated  by  a  fear 
among  some  producers  In  protected 
markets  that  milk  from  more  efficient 
producing  areas,  like  Wisctmsln,  will 
fiood  markets,  depress  prices,  and  take 
established  business  away. 


However,  an  examination  of  the  facts 
shows  that  this  is  not  a  sound  prediction, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  al- 
ready pointed  out.  The  high  cost  of 
transportation,  which  averages  $2.18  per 
hundredweight  per  1,000  miles — based 
on  Wisconsin  experience — will  perma- 
nently give  local  producers  an  enormous 
cost  advantage.  Because  they  are  al- 
ready established  near  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, they  will  continue  to  be  able  to 
provide  milk  to  the  market. 

Why  then  enact  national  free-milk- 
flow  legislation?  The  benefits  of  such 
a  program  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  dairy 
industry  mainly  he  In  the  future  devel- 
opment of  new  markets  and  longrun 
shifts  in  population. 

We  are  not  trying  to  take  away  mar- 
kets from  the  farmers  who  are  constit- 
uents of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Keating  J  or  of  Senators 
who  come  from  other  sections  of  the 
country.  We  are  trying  to  assure  the 
Nation  and  the  consumers  throughout 
the  counti-y  that  they  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  buy  sanitary  milk — good, 
clean,  wholesome  milk — milk  which 
meets  the  high  standard  of  the  UJ5. 
Public  Health  Service;  and  that  they  will 
be  able  to  procure  this  milk  at  competi- 
tive prices,  prices  which  have  to  meet  the 
transportation  costs. 

The  reason  this  kind  of  legislation  is 
needed  is  that  cities  are  developing  so 
rapidly,  particularly  in  the  West  and  in 
other  areas.  There  is  no  question  that 
if  this  action  Is  not  taken,  the  same 
kind  of  Balkanized  tariffs  will  be  built 
up  In  the  new  markets  as  we  have  at  the 
present  time. 

The  present  pattern  of  milk  marketing 
more  or  less  satisfies  the  milk  needs  of 
our  present  population,  as  presently  dis- 
tributed. But  even  now,  the  high  cost 
of  producing  milk  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  makes  it  desirable  to  ship  milk 
long  distances.  Our  population  Is  grow- 
ing rapidly,  and,  it  is  clear,  unevenly. 
Some  sections  are  spurting  ahead,  par- 
ticularly In  the  West,  where  cities  are 
mushrooming  and  whole  new  metro- 
politan centers  are  being  created. 

It  simply  does  not  make  sense  for  the 
new  population  centers  of  the  missile  age 
to  enact  sanitation  codes  suited  to  a 
model-T   generation.    A  national  milk 
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sanitation  law  would  assure  these  com- 
munities that  their  milk  is  pure  and 
wholesome,  while  sparing  them  the  re- 
sponsibility of  developing  codes  of  their 
own.  There  would  be  no  excuse  for 
building  up  a  high-cost,  inefficient  dairy 
Industry  on  land  far  better  suited  to 
truck  fanning,  citrus  fruits,  livestock, 
timber,  or  other  uses.  It  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  that  the  section  of  our 
country  which  has  a  comparative  ad- 
vantage in  dairying  should  provide  milk 
to  these  new  markets. 

The  charge  that  milk  sanitation  legis- 
lation would  disrupt  the  Federal  order 
program  is  wholly  without  foundation. 
As  Secretary  Freeman  said  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee: 

Federal  milk  marketing  orders,  now  op- 
erating In  80  markets  throughout  the  coun- 
try, would  furnish  full  protection  to  pro- 
ducers In  those  markets  against  the  loss  of 
any  Justified  price  and  Income  protection 
they  may  now  be  receiving  through  trade 
barriers.  Similar  protection  Is  available  In 
milk  markets  that  are  not  now  regulated 
under  Federal  order  If  such  protection  Is 
needed  and  desired  by  local  producers.  This 
Department  has  recommended  and  will  con- 
tinue to  support  appropriate  broadening  of 
the  enabling  authority  which  provides  for 
milk  marketing  orders  where  such  Is  re- 
quired to  help  accomplish  the  goal  of  equi- 
table returns   to  milk  producers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
given  evidence  of  its  determination  to 
protect  and  improve  the  incomes  of  dairy 
farmers  through  constructive  and  fair 
programs.  Recent  improvements  in  the 
price-support  program  have  been  of 
great  significance.  I  share  Secretary 
Freeman's  belief  that  the  income  objec- 
tives of  dairy  farmers  can  best  be 
achieved  through  constructive,  orderly 
programs  that  are  fair  to  producers  and 
consumers  alike,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

LOCAL  Mn.K  CODES  DO  IN  FACT  BAR  OUTSIDE  MILK 

Third.    The  third  contention  of  the 
opponents  of  national  milk  sanitation 
legislation  is  that  local  milk  codes  are 
not  established  to  bar  outside  milk,  and 
that  If  they  do  there  are  adequate  legal 
remedies      This  defense  of  barriers  to 
free  milk  movement  is  indeed  hollow 
Ironically,  there  are— or  were,  for  they 
may  by  now  be  out  of  business— dairy 
farmers  in  upstate  New  York  who  could 
have  cited   chapter   and  verse  on   how 
local  milk  codes  do  effectively  bar  out- 
side milk.     Certainly   there   are  many 
Wisconsin  farmers  producing  top  quality 
milk  who  are  fully  aware  of  the  many 
hurdles  in  the  path  of  the  milk  producer 
who  wants  to  ship  to  certain  markets. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  merely  to  con- 
jecture, since  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  made  an  intensive  study  of 
this  problem.    In  1955  it  published  a  re- 
port on  the  impact  of  sanitary  require- 
ments on  milk  marketing.    The  study  de- 
scribed pohcies  affecting  the  acceptance 
of  milk  in  all  communities  in  our  Nation 
over  25.000  population  having  full-time 
health  units.    It  was  published  in  Mar- 
keting Research  Report  No.  98  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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Under  "Examples  of  Restrictive  Sani- 
tary Regulations,"  the  report  states  at 
page  20 ; 

By  far  the  mo«t  common  policy  standing 
In  the  way  of  free  movement  of  milk  was 
the  refusal  of  given  Jurisdiction  to  accept 
milk  produced  or  handled  under  the  super- 
vision of  other  Jurisdictions  having  substan- 
tially equivalent  sanitary  standards.  In  or- 
der to  get  comprehensive  Information  on  this 
and  some  other  aspects  of  sanitary  regula- 
tions, a  mall  questionnaire  was  sent  to  health 
officers  of  all  urban  places  of  25.000  or  more 
population  having  full-time  health  units. 

Out  of  312  cities  (which  replied)  100  re- 
fused to  accept  milk  from  farms  supervised 
by  their  own  State  department  of  health  or 
agriculture  ( In  many  States  the  State  agency 
does  not  supervise  sanitation  on  dairy 
farms) ;  84  refused  to  accept  milk  from  farms 
supervised  by  some  other  State  (although 
a  given  city  might  accept  supervision  of  one 
State  and  reject  that  of  another):  74  re- 
fused to  accept  milk  from  farms  approved  by 
cities  not  having  the  standard  ordinance 
while  only  49  refused  to  accept  milk  under 
supervision  by  cities  having  the  standard 
ordinance. 

The  summary  and  conclusion  of  the 
same  report  states  in  part: 

Sanitary  regulations  hinder  or  prevent  the 
movement  of  milk  Into  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  cities.  Some  markets  prohibit  out- 
right the  entry  of  milk  from  beyond  specified 
limits.  Others  burden  such  entry  by  in- 
sisting on  their  own  Inspection  and  then 
delay  or  refuse  to  Inspect,  or  levy  discrim- 
inatory fees.  Still  other  markets  differentiate 
their  regulations  from  those  of  surrounding 
areas  without  apparent  necessity. 
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Regarding  the  contention  that  court 
action  will  overcome  sanitation  regula- 
tions that  act  as  barriers.  Secretary  Free- 
man had  this  to  say : 

Shippers  are  understandably  reluctant  to 
protest  publicly  against  obstructions  arising 
from    health    ordinances    or    administrative 
practices  thereof  which  they  might  encounter 
In  their  efforts  to  sell  milk,  for  fear  of  an- 
tagonizing or  provoking  local  pressures  upon 
the  officials  responsible   for   certifying   milk 
supplies.    It  should  be  recognized  that  these 
obstructions  frequently  may  serve   as   hur- 
dles which  outside  milk  suppliers  must  over- 
come at  considerable  cost  and  inconvenience 
to   themselves,   rather   than  at  all   times  of 
absolute  barriers  to  any  movement  of  milk 
Because  these  hurdles  may  be  raised  or  low- 
ered arbitrarily  depending  upon  local  mar- 
ket pressures,  outside  milk  shippers  are  un- 
der constraint  to  avoid  Jeopardizing  the  good 
will  In  the  receiving  market  area  upon  which 
future  sales  opportunities  may  depend 


So  said  Secretary  Freeman. 

Furthermore,  the  high  cost  of  court 
action  and  the  small  size  of  many  mar- 
kets frequently  makes  it  extremely  im- 
practical to  bring  legal  suits.  Surely  it 
would  be  better  to  enact  a  specific  statute 
establishing  once  and  for  all  a  national 
standard  for  sanitation  requirements 
Such  a  standard  would  settle  the  ques- 
tion clearly,  eliminating  the  need  for 
prolonged  and  expensive  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
argument  of  Secretary  Freeman  makes 
It  very  clear  that  there  is  no  adequate 
recourse  in  the  courts  for  our  dairy 
farmers,  for  it  is  too  expensive.  If  they 
attempt  recourse  in  the  courts,  they  put 
themselves  in  jeopardy  as  regards  any 
market  they  may  have,  because  it  is  very 


easy  for  the  producing  interests  in  the 
local  community  simply  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  other  sanitary  regulations 
and  then  the  same  procedure  has  to  be 
followed  all  over  again,  at  great  expense 
Fourth  and  finally,  it  is  stated 
that  milk  sanitation  legislation  does  not 
have  national  sponsorship,  that  it  would 
violate  States  rights,  and  that  the  cost 
of  an  inspection  program  would  benefit 
only  Middle  Western  dairy  farmers. 

ALL    EXPERT    SANrTATION     TESTIMONY     SUPPORTS 
NATIONAL  SANITATION  LAW 

This  charge  is  completely  refuted  by 
the  testimony  at  the  four  sets  of  hear- 
ings on  this  proposed  legislation      The 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  expert 
medical,  public  health,  and  sanitation 
testimony  received  supports  enactment 
of  milk  sanitation  legislation.    All  of  the 
major  national  professional  associations 
in  the  field  supported  it.    Among  them 
were:  the  Conference  of  State  Sanitary 
Engineers,  represented  by  Dr.  John  An- 
drews, chief,  sanitation  section,   Sani- 
tary Engineering  Division.  State  Board 
of  Health,  State  of  North  Carohna    the 
Association    of    State    and    Territorial 
Health  Officers,  represented  by  Dr.  Rus- 
sell E.  Teague.  commissioner  of  health 
State  of  Kentucky;  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  represented  by  Mr 
P.  Walton  Purdom.  director.  Division  of 
Environmental       Health.       Community 
Health  Services,  Department  of  Health 
City    of    Philadelphia,    Pa.;    the    Us' 
Department      of      Health,      Education' 
and  Welfare,  represented  by  Mr    Ivan 
Nestingen.  Under  Secretary;  Dr    John 
p.  Faulkner.  Chief,  and  Dr.  Robert  An- 
derson,   Deputy    Chief,    and    Mr.    Max 
Decker,    staff    veterinarian.    Milk    and 
Food  Branch.  Public  Health  Service 

This  not  only  shows  that  the  program 
has  broad  national  sponsorship  it  also 
demolishes  the  charge  that  the  cost  of 
paying  for  the  program  would  benefit 
only  a  single  economic  group.  The  fact 
is  that  national  milk  sanitation  legisla- 
tion would  benefit  the  entire  dairy  in- 
dustry and  every  consumer  in  the 
country. 

STATES    RIGHTS    CHARGE    RIDICULOUS 

The  charge  that  national  milk  sanita- 
tion legislation  would  violate  States 
rights  hardly  needs  to  be  taken  seriously 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
entrusts  interstate  commerce  to  the 
Congress.  The  vast  range  of  Federal 
programs  affecting  interstate  commerce 
provides  ample  precedent  for  national 
milk  sanitation  legislation. 

Far  from  being  a  States  rights  ques- 
tion, this  is  a  question  of  free  interstate 
commerce.  At  present  the  so-called 
sanitation  requirements  function  as 
economic  trade  barriers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  shown  that 
beyond  any  shadow  or  possibility  of 
doubt.  They  exclude  milk  as  effectively 
as  a  skyscraping  tariff  or  a  zero  import 
quota  in  international  trade.  They  dis- 
tort trade  patterns  in  the  same  way  that 
a  maze  of  national  regulations  made  a 
patchwork  quilt  of  European  trade  in  the 
1930s,  and  have  helped  create  a  similar 
'balkanization'  of  milk  markets  in  the 
United  States.    I  am  especially  surprised 
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that  such  eloquent  supporters  of  free 
international  trade  as  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York.  Mr. 
Keating,  Governor  Rockefeller,  of  New 
York,  and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  Mr.  Javits — leaders 
in  the  fight  for  free  international  trade — 
would  be  advocating  restrictions  on  the 
free  movement  of  goods  in  response  to 
supply  and  demand  within  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  a 
front  page  article  entitled  "Free-Trade 
Fight — Protectionists  Gain.  Peril  Ken- 
nedys 1962  Bid  for  More  Liberal  Law." 

The  article  presents  a  discussion  of 
how  the  real  flght  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress  will  be  over  attempts  to  de- 
velop and  encourage  and  extend  our  free 
international  trade.  I  am  sure  that  in 
that  flght  the  Senators  from  New  York 
will  play  a  leading  and  eloquent  role, 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  because  they 
have  shown  that  they  are  champions  of 
free  trade.  Then,  Mr.  President,  how 
ridiculous  and  contradictory  it  is  to  have 
the  barriers  I  have  been  describing 
erected  against  the  free  flow  of  trade  and 
commerce  within  the  United  SUtes.  If 
there  is  to  be  free  tr&<ie  between  nations, 
certainly  tiiere  should  be  free  trade  with- 
in our  country,  with  regard  to  the  sale 
of  milk.  ji 

>»*■    T«AD«    WITHIN    XTNITBD    STATES    BKNXnTS 
AlX 

Mr.  President,  though  historic  in  origin, 
the  problems  caused  by  fragmented  milk 
markets  are  very  current  In  their  effects. 
The  American  marketplace  for  milk,  as 
for  nearly  every  product,  is  potentially 
national  In  character.  TTie  benefits  of 
free  trade  which  accrue  to  all  parties  in 
a  transaction  and  to  all  citizens  of  a 
country  are  well  known.  In  the  present 
case,  the  entire  Nation  would  gain  if 
trade  in  milk  could  follow  the  roadmap 
delineated  by  the  promptings  of  supply 
and  demand,  undlstorted  by  a  prolifera- 
tion of  obsolete  sanitation  and  inspection 
requirements. 

Mr.  President,  people  often  wonder 
about  the  glory  of  America's  interna- 
tional power  and  achievement.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  it.  of  course.  Cer- 
tainly one  of  them  Is  that  we  have  this 
vast,  diversified  territory  and  popula- 
tion with  completely  free  trade — except 
for  the  flow  of  milk  within  it.  Certainly 
one  of  the  great  reasons  why  Western 
Europe  has  made  its  marvelous  come- 
back and  why  its  standard  of  living  is 
rapidly  increasing— ^perhaps  more  rap- 
idly than  that  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world — is  that  tariffs  between  those 
countries  have  been  lowered,  the  Com- 
mon Market  is  beginning  to  work  ef- 
fectively, and  the  barriers  to  the  free 
flow  of  commerce  have  been  reduced, 
and  are  on  their  way  to  elimination.  It 
seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  believes 
in  practical  ectmomlc  experience,  let 
alone  economic  theory,  certainly  should 
support  a  law  to  eliminate  arbitrary,  im- 
justiflable  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of 
a  commodity  such  as  milk. 

ARBITRARINESS  OT    FRXSEirf   KECTTLATTOIfS 

Let  me  list  a  few  of  these  arbitrary, 
superfluous,    and    whimsical    require- 


ments. Some  municipalities  require  a 
2-incb  outlet  valve  on  bulk -milk  coolers. 
They  require  it.  IX  the  outlet  valve  is 
smaller  by  even  a  fraction  of  an  inch, 
the  dairy  is  disqualifled.  Elsewhere  the 
iVa-inch  is  standard.  Some  areas  re- 
quire that  milk  handling  machinery  be 
sterilized  by  steam  and  heat,  while  others 
demand  chemical  sterilization.  Imag- 
ine, Mr.  President,  the  problem  faced 
by  a  Minnesota  or  a  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmer  who  wishes  to  sell  his  milk  in 
several  States.  He  is  able  to  compete, 
even  despite  the  great  transportation 
cost;  but  then  he  has  to  choose  between 
heat  sterilization  and  chemical  steriliza- 
tion. Whichever  he  chooses,  he  imme- 
diately is  prohibited  from  either  one 
market  or  the  other.  The  same  is  true 
as  regards  the  size  of  pipe  he  uses. 
Some  cities  require  that  the  udder  of 
the  cow  be  wiped  with  a  rag  of  a  certain 
dimension;  others  have  different  stand- 
ards. The  poor  dairy  farmer  is  caught 
in  a  crossfire  of  conflicting  regulations. 
With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  he  is 
unable  to  satisfy  flatly  contradictory 
requirements. 

In  the  crazy  quilt  of  milk  regulations 
which  blankets  the  country,  inspection 
requirements  are  among  the  most  dis- 
criminatory in  their  effect.  Many  cities 
insist  on  sending  their  own  public  health 
officials  to  inspect  any  dairy  facility 
which  handles  milk  consumed  in  their 
area.  This  may  entail  a  trip  of  several 
hundred  miles  each  way  frequently  at 
the  expense  of  the  dairy  farmer.  If  a 
farmer  has  to  pay  the  expenses  of  send- 
ing such  an  inspector  to  an  area  several 
hundred  miles  away,  it  is  simply  impos- 
sible for  him  to  compete.  If  the  farmer 
ships  to  several  areas,  he  may  be 
inspected  as  often  100  times  each  year, 
as  the  sanitation  officials  from  various 
communities  fulflU  their  varying  re- 
quirements. This  puts  an  unnecessary 
and  irritating  burden  on  the  dairyman; 
and  redundant  inspections  do  not  in 
any  way  heighten  the  sanitary  level  of 
the  final  product. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  these  New  York 
statesmen,  including  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Kkatimg],  could  accompany  me  on  a 
tour  of  the  immaculate,  spic- and -span, 
gleaming  millchouses  of  Wisconsin  dairy 
farms.  I  think  they  would  be  greatly 
impressed  at  the  lengths  to  which  our 
dairy  farmers  have  gone,  at  great  ex- 
pense to  themselves,  in  providing  all  the 
equipment  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
meet  all  proper  standards.  In  our  States 
we  have  had  very  strict  laws  and  regula- 
tions in  effect  for  many,  many  years. 
As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  New  York 
does  not  require  compliance  with  regard 
to  three  of  the  five  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  criteria;  but  our  State  is  far 
stricter.  So  Wisconsin  goes  much  fur- 
ther than  does  New  York.  Therefore, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  explain 
to  our  dairy  farmers  why  in  the  world 
their  milk  should  be  barred  od.  sanitary 
grounds  from  being  sold  to  consimiers  in 
other  States  who  want  to  buy  it. 

Cai^-icious  administration  of  local 
codes  is  arvother  way  to  discriminate 
against  and  exclude  out-of-State  milk. 


A  municipality  may  waive  its  discrimi- 
natory milk  health  ordinance  from  time 
to  time,  when  it  needs  extra  milk.  When 
it  has  enough,  it  claix4>s  the  restrictions 
back  on.  with  no  warning,  forcing  the 
trucker  to  sell  his  milk  at  the  lower  man- 
ufacturing price  or  to  cart  it  back  home 
again. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  we 
already  have  a  fine  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  milk  code.  This  code  serves  as 
a  model  for  all  State  and  local  milk  sani- 
tation regulations  The  enactment  of 
milk  sanitation  legislation  would  not  re- 
quire the  making  of  a  study  of  the  dairy 
industry  to  determine  standards  of  qual- 
ity and  purity.  These  questions  have 
already  l>een  examined  and  settled  by 
Government  scientists.  Certainly,  con- 
tinuing research  and  analysis  are  essen- 
tial, to  make  sure  that  the  Federal 
standard  is  the  best  possible.  But  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  charge  that  the  United 
States  Code  would  not  adequiU,ely  pro- 
tect all  milk  consumers  everywhere  is 
baseless. 

Local  sanitary  codes  could  continue  to 
contain  provisions  differing  from  the  na- 
tional code.  The  national  milk  sanita- 
tion bill  which  I  am  cosponsoring.  to- 
gether with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HumphrxtI.  who  is  the 
principal  sponsor,  will  not  force  a  mu- 
nicipality to  bring  its  own  milk  purity 
standards  in  line  with  the  Federal  level 

There  may  be  a  special  market  for  a 
special  kind  of  milk  or  milk  product  in 
a  certain  area.  Certainly  this  would  be 
permitted. 

However,  and  this  is  the  crux  of  the 
matter,  no  part  of  the  country  should 
be  able  to  exclude  milk  which  meets  the 
UJS.  standard  of  purity  and  wholesome- 
ness  on  the  grounds  of  inadequate  sani- 
tation. Enactment  of  a  Federal  miiir 
sanitation  act  would  prevent  the  misuse 
of  sanitation  regulations  as  barriers  and 
hurdles  against  free  trade. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  establish 
in  law  a  very  useful  quality  code,  which 
would  upgrade  milk  standards  in  large 
areas  of  the  country.  Uniform  national 
standards  for  all  food  products  are  the 
bedrock  of  quality  and  purity,  and  they 
should  not  vary  from  place  to  place.  No 
consumers  anywhere  would  have  their 
protection  reduced;  many  consumers 
would  benefit  from  heightened  sanita- 
tion standards. 

C0KCT.t7S10N 

I  conclude  by  again  noting  that  the 
sanitation  standards  which  would  be 
put  into  effect  by  national  milk  sanita- 
tion legislation  are  fully  adequate  to  pro- 
tect all  consumers,  so  that  a  defense  of 
the  existing  system  must  be  a  defense  of 
trside  barriers,  actual  or  potential. 
These  barriers  restrain  interstate  com- 
merce, and  thus  give  effect  to  a  practice 
which  article  VIII  of  our  Constitution 
was  intended  to  prohibit. 

My  own  State  of  Wisconsin  a  few 
years  ago  passed  a  grade  A  law  which 
accomplished  on  a  State  basis  what  pas- 
sage of  a  national  sanitation  act  would 
achieve  nationally.  This  statewide  qual- 
ity and  sanitation  law  has  cut  redtape, 
helped  the  dairy  farmer,  and  assured 
reliable  and  unvarying  top-quality  milk 
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to  all  consumers,  including  those  not 
protected  by  any  previous  local  regula- 
tion. Passage  of  a  National  Milk  Sani- 
tation Act  would  bring  similar  benefits 
to  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  HXJMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  who  is,  of  course,  the  leading 
proponent  of  the  legislation  and  author 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  compliment  him  upon  the  cour- 
age with  which  he  has  delivered  his 
speech  this  afternoon  and  the  facts  he 
has  cited  relative  to  the  incredibly  fool- 
ish and  contradictory  regulations  that 
are  imposed  in  the  name  of  health  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  regulation  of 
an  effective  health  protection  program. 

Such  regulations  are  all  too  often  set 
down,  as  the  Senator  has  noted,  to 
thwart,  impede,  or  stop  altogether  the 
flow  of  commerce  in  milk  between  the 
States.  A  National  Milk  Sanitation  Act 
would  in  no  way  harm  any  farm  pro- 
ducer. It  would  be  of  benefit  to  con- 
sumers. It  would  surely  eliminate  a 
vast  amount  of  redtape  which  is  pres- 
ently a  part  of  the  innimierable  milk 
codes  and  local  ordinances  that  relate 
to  the  milk  industi-y. 

The  necessity  for  a  national  milk  san- 
itation code  is  clearly  established.  With 
the  support  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, on  behalf  of  the  administration,  as 
expressed  in  testimony  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  subcommittee,  I  am 
confident  we  can  move  ahead  to  some 
effective  action  in  this  field  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows,  but  I  re- 
emphasize,  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  HiLLl.  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  this  partic- 
ular proposed  legislation,  has  assured 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  that  we  would  have  a  hear- 
ing on  our  bill,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  the  chief  cosponsor. 
next  January.  We  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  witnesses  and  have  an 
adequate  amount  of  time  to  have  full 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

At  that  time  the  opponents  can  be 
heard,  as  well  as  the  proponents.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
have  the  Governor  of  New  York,  for 
example,  or  any  other  local  or  State  offi- 
cial who  feels  these  local  ordinances  are 
so  beneficial,  come  before  the  committee 
and  present  his  point  of  view,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  confronted  by  the  point  of 
view  of  men  like  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and 
others  who  hold  that  a  National  Milk 
Sanitation  Act  is  in  the  public  interest. 
I  think  that  is  much  better  than  having 
a  duel  in  the  newspapers,  because  I  no- 
ticed when  the  Governor  of  New  York 
attacked  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
cently, he  had  3  days  of  running  head- 
lines. Day  after  day  the  newspapers 
carried  the  headlines.  "Rockefeller  Criti- 
cizes Freeman."  "Rockefeller  Criticizes 
President's  Farm  Program."    The  Sena- 
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tor  from  Wisconsin  made  a  statement 
praising  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
commending  the  Kennedy  farm  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  did  the 
same  thing.  We  had  a  better  argument 
for  the  farmers,  but  had  less  copy  in  the 
newspapers.  It  seems  that  if  one  can  be 
critical,  he  gets  a  better  play. 

I  think  the  way  to  settle  the  question 
is  not  to  see  how  much  ink  we  can  get, 
but  how  much  good,  wholesome  milk  the 
public  can  get.  If  there  is  any  place  I 
know  of  where  milk  would  be  of  great 
help,  at  reasonable  prices,  it  is  in  some 
of  the  great  metropolitan  areas.  The 
fanners  are  prepared  to  produce  grade  A 
quality  milk,  clean,  wholesome,  nutri- 
tious, like  what  they  produce  in  State 
after  State. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  National 
Milk  Sanitation  Act  would  in  no  way  in- 
jure the  dairy  farmers  in  any  State,  in 
New  England,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  or 
any  other  State.  The  milk  marketing 
orders  would  still  be  operative,  but  those 
milk  marketing  orders  should  not  be 
weighted  down  by  ordinances  and  rules 
and  regulations  relating  to  health  stand- 
ards when  in  fact  the  health  standards 
are  not  involved  because  the  health 
standards  can  be  fully  protected  by  na- 
tional milk  health  standards  such  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  argued  for. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  docu- 
mented his  argument  well,  and  I  want 
to  compliment  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  While  I  agree  that 
ink  in  the  newspapers  is  not  the  way  to 
settle  this  question  I  would  certainly 
welcome  a  national  debate  on  this  issue. 
If  the  Governor  of  New  York  wants  to 
debate  the  question  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  I  think  it  would  be 
mighty  interesting.  I  think  it  would  be 
enlightening  to  the  country.  And  of 
course  we  could  not  lose  such  a  debate. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  million  con- 
sumers will  benefit  by  the  legislation,  in- 
cluding 16  million  New  York  consumers, 
because  they  will  be  able  to  buy  milk 
in  a  competitive  market,  the  way  they 
should.  As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  said,  the  farmers  would  not  be  in- 
jured, because  the  act  would  apply  pri- 
marily to  new  markets  as  they  develop 
and  open  up. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  has  made 
such  a  magnificent  defense  of  an  inde- 
fensible position,  was  kind  enough  to 
furnish  me  earlier  today  with  a  copy  of 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  the  Senator  mind 
repeating  his  statement,  which  I  thought 
attributed  to  our  distinguished  friend 
from  Wisconsin  an  acrobatic  agility  that 
I  did  not  know  he  possessed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  distinguished 
Senator  probably  heard  correctly.  He 
knows  how  agile  our  friend  from  Wis- 
consin is.  not  only  in  body,  but  also  in 
mind,  and  how  he  is  able  to  perform 
physical  and  also  mental  gyrations  and 
somersaults.  I  was  merely  endeavoring 
to  commend  him,  first,  for  the  courtesy 


which  he  extended  to  me  in  furnishing 
me  with  a  copy  of  his  address,  and  then 
his  splendid  advocacy,  which  he  has 
evidenced,  of  a  really  difficult  position — 
if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  likes  that 
description  better. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
is  unable  to  be  here  today.  I  know  he 
would  wish  to  respond.  He  is  absent 
because  of  the  religious  holiday.  I  am 
informed  that  he  plans  to  respond  at 
length  to  the  presentation  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  as  I  also  shall  do  later. 
I  shall  take  only  a  few  moments  now. 
I  note  that  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
has  taken  a  leaf  from  the  book  written 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  in  his  re- 
marks a  few  moments  ago,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  way  to  get  attention  in 
the  press  was  to  attack.  Such  action 
would  get  greater  attention. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  bemoaned 
the  fact  that  Governor  Rockefellers  at- 
tack on  the  national  milk  sanitation  had 
received  more  coverage  than  did  the 
defense  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
and  so  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
today  gone  on  the  attack.  He  has  at- 
tacked the  Governor  of  New  York  State. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  does  not 
challenge  Governor  Rockefeller,  but  he 
makes  the  prediction  that  the  Governor 
of  New  York  has  forfeited  his  chances 
in  the  Wisconsin  presidential  primary 
as  a  result  of  his  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed Milk  Sanitation  Act. 

I  fear  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  underestimates  his  own 
constituents.  As  has  been  evidenced  by 
the  two  fine  Senators  that  they  have 
sent  here  to  us.  I  suggest  that  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  recognize  and  accept  a  man 
for  what  he  is — a  man  of  principle  and 
conviction— and  they  are  not  swayed  by 
his  position  on  one  subject  or  another. 
They  respect  him  for  the  fact  that  he 
speaks  out  on  an  issue  upon  which  he 
deeply  believes.  That  is  the  reputation 
of  the  Senators  from  Wisconsin. 

The  Governor  of  New  York  has  spoken 
out  about  the  milk  standards  and  his 
desire  to  protect  the  people  of  New  York. 
He  is  speaking  from  conviction  and  from 
principle  and  not  for  political  gain. 

The  dedication  of  the  Governor  of 
New  York  to  his  work  and  to  his  Nation 
needs  no  defense  from  me.  I  suggest 
that  that  will  mean  a  great  deal  more  to 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  than  the  position 
of  the  Governor  of  New  York  on  any  one 
issue. 

Whether  the  Governor  of  New  York 
will  ever  get  into  the  Wisconsin  primary 
is  a  question  of  complete  conjecture. 
But  if.  as.  and  when  that  event  should 
ever  take  place,  i  feel  sure  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin  will  vote  for  a  man  of 
principle  and  conviction,  as  they  have 
shown  in  voting  for  the  two  distin- 
guished Senators  who  represent  that 
State  today.  I  hope  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin will  revise  his  opinion  of  the  elec- 
torate of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  will 
recognize  that  that  is  what  the  electorate 
of  Wisconsin  look  to  when  they  select 
men  for  public  office. 

As  to  the  substance  of  the  Senator's 
remarks,  as  I  have  said,  I  shall  have  more 
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to  say  after  I  have  nudied  his  presenta- 
tion more  thoroughly. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  though,  that  he  is 
arguing  In  two  or  more  directions  at 
the  same  time.  I  am  afraid  that  this 
contradictory  tendency  In  his  statements 
win  tear  his  argument  to  pieces. 

He  graciously  agn»es  with  me  that  the 
passage  of  a  so-called  National  Milk 
Sanitation  Act  will  have  no  particular 
effect  on  commerce  at  the  present  time. 
He  agrees  with  me  that  the  high  cost  of 
transportation  will  not  at  present  make 
it  economically  feasible  for  dairy  farm- 
ers of  the  Middle  West  to  fiood  their 
milk  into  the  eastern  market. 

Yet  he  says  that  we  must  have  a  Na- 
tional Milk  Sanitation  Act  so  that  It  will 
be  legally  possible  to  do  what  is  not  eco- 
nomically feasible,  by  his  own  admission. 
Why  pass  such  an  act?  The  benefits,  he 
says,  "lie  In  the  future."  Well,  then.  If 
we  are  prudent,  we  will  wait  until  the 
future  to  consider  such  legislation. 

I  am  glad  to  .see  that  the  Senator  does 
not  Invoke  the  pretense  that  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Sanitation  Act  is  needed  for 
purposes  of  sanitatiion.  The  purposes 
are  tied  to  the  economic  Interest  of  one 
section  of  the  country,  and  future  eco- 
nomic Interests  at  that. 

The  difference  between  us  bolls  down 
to  a  difference  In  philosophy.  I  respect 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. He  and  I  sometimes  see  eye  to  eye 
on  some  matters.  However,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  feels  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  permitted  to  es- 
tablish regulations  in  every  field 
where  It  is  possible  that  this  can  be  done. 
The  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
feels  that  Federal  regulations  are  all 
right,  but  they  should  be  Introduced 
only  where  there  is  clear  and  present 
evidence  that  the  State  and  local  au- 
thorities cannot  handle  the  job.  That  Is 
essentially  the  difference  between  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

The  crux  of  the  Senator's  argument, 
he  says.  Is  that  "no  part  of  the  country 
should  be  able  to  exclude  milk  which 
meets  the  U.S.  standard  of  purity  and 
wholesomeness  on  the  grounds  of  inade- 
quate sanitation." 

Yet,  only  a  few  lines  before,  if  I  heard 
my  friend  correctly,  he  said : 

The  national  milk  •anlt&tion  bill  which 
I  am  coeponaorlng  will  not  force  a  munici- 
pality to  bring  Its  own  mUk  purity  stand- 
ards In  line  with  the  Federal  level. 

It  would  appear,  tlierefore.  that  the 
Senator's  bill  does  not  achieve  the  pur- 
pose that  he  tells  us  is  the  crux  of  his 
argument.  His  bill  not  only  does  not 
achieve  Its  economic  purpose — It  does 
not  even  achieve  Its  legal  purpose.  I  am 
afraid  that  It  may  achieve  no  useful  pur- 
pose whatever. 

As  I  stated.  I  will  have  more  to  say  on 
this  question  after  I  have  studied  the 
Senators  argument  more  thoroughly, 
but  my  initial  Impression  Is  that  the 
Senator's  argument  has  tended  to  dis- 
solve Into  a  number  of  competing  con- 
tentions. I J 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?      | 

Mr.  KEATING.  Fdr  the  sake  of  con- 
tinuity I  ask  unaninious  consent  that 
these  brief  remarks  njiay  follow  the  re- 


marks of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
on  the  subject  of  milk,  and  before  he  got 
on  the  subject  of  unemployment. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Governor  of  New  York  attacked  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture?  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  say  very 
adroitly  that  it  was  the  contention  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  attacked  the  national 
milk  standards. 

Mr.  KEATING.  What  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  said  was  that 
we  had  heard  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota bemoan  the  fact  that  the  Governor 
of  New  York  had  attacked  the  Milk 
Sanitation  Act  and  had  obtained  a  great 
deal  of  attention  that  way,  and  that 
when  th*?  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  rose  to  the 
defense  they  did  not  get  as  much  atten- 
tion as  the  attacker. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  appar- 
ently has  now  learned  a  lesson,  so  he 
arose  and  attacked  the  Governor  of 
New  York.  I  then  rose  to  the  Governor's 
defense.  I  concede  that  out  of  It  all  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  have  the 
headline,  "Proxmire  Attacks  Rocke- 
feller." In  the  last  paragraph  will  be  a 
brief  statement  that  poor  little  Keating 
also  got  up  and  said  a  few  good  words 
for  Rockefeller.  That  Is  the  way  It  goes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  an  accom- 
plished master  in  handling  public  rela- 
tions, and  is  as  effective  in  that  as  any- 
one I  know.  He  has  a  good  sense  of 
news,  and  he  handles  it  beautifully. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thought  we  were 
talking  about  Governor  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  point  is  that 
the  Governor  of  New  York  attacked  a 
person,  attacked  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. That  is  the  way  he  got  his  ink, 
not  by  attacking  the  National  Milk 
Sanitation  Act.  When  anyone  attacks 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  is  a 
headline  story,  especially  when  the  at- 
tacker is  the  Governor  of  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  He  attacked  the 
policies  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  getting  a 
little  closer.  We  are  now  talking  about 
the  policies  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Governor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  Is  at- 
tacking a  speech  by  the  Governor  of 
New  York.    I  will  settle  for  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  expressed  surprise  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
say  that  the  people  of  Wisconsin  might 
reject  the  candidacy  of  the  Governor  of 
New  York  were  he  to  nm  in  a  presiden- 
tial primai-y  In  Wisconsin.  He  said  that 
the  attack  on  the  national  milk  sanita- 
tion standards  is  a  matter  of  principle 
and  conviction  with  the  Governor  of  New 
York.  I  say  it  Is  exactly  because  Wis- 
consin people  believe  in  principle,  ex- 
actly because  they  admire  real  convic- 
tion, that  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
would  feel  that  would  reject  a  man  of  the 
intelligence  and  understanding  and  na- 


tional stature  of  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  who  would  oppose  the  free  flow 
of  a  commodity  like  milk  within  our 
national  borders.  This  Is  especially  true 
of  a  man.  who  himself  Is  a  great 
advocate  of  International  free  trade,  but 
at  the  same  time  is  leading  the  fight  to 
keep  our  great  Wisconsin  product,  milk, 
from  having  an  opportunity  in  the 
future  to  be  sold  to  whatever  Americans 
want  to  buy  it.  Wisconsin  citizens  are 
especially  concerned  since  we  apply 
stricter  standards  of  sanitation  than 
New  York  State  requires,  according  to 
the  documentary  proof  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  just  do  not  under- 
stand the  argument  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
understand  how  he  thinks  we  can  dis- 
tort the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  allowing  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin to  vote  for  the  Governor  of  New 
York.  Governor  Rockefeller  Is  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  He  has  indicated- 
he  has  not  announced  it  yet — that  he 
will  be  a  candidate  In  1962.  How  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  thinks  he  is 
going  to  allow  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
to  vote  for  the  Governor  of  New  York 
Ls  beyond  my  comprehension 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  knows  perfectly  weU  that 
what  I  am  talking  about  is  the  very  great 
likelihood  that  the  Governor  of  New 
York  will  be  the  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  in  1964.  He  is  prob- 
ably now  the  leading  Republican  candi- 
date. Washington  correspondents  have 
said  recently  in  a  widely  pubUcized  poU 
that  they  rated  him  as  the  most  likely 
candidate  for  President  in  1964. 

It  has  been  customary  for  Republican 
candidates,  if  they  have  any  opposition 
for  the  Republican  nomination— per- 
haps the  Governor  of  New  York  will  not 
have  such  competition;  perhaps  It  will 
not  be  so  attractive  a  nomination  for 
others  to  seek,  as  It  has  seemed  to  be  in 
the  past — but  if  he  has  competition,  he 
will  likely  be  contested  In  a  Wisconsin 
Republican  primary.  This  has  been  true 
of  contested  nominations  in  the  past. 
It  was  true  in  1952  and  1948  and  1944. 
This  has  very  often  happened;  and  the 
Wisconsin  Republican  primary  has  on 
occasion  decided  the  contest.  So  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  would  not  vote  for 
Governor  of  New  York,  but  would  vote 
for  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
They  would  vote  for  or  against  him  in 
a  Wisconsin  Republican  primary  which 
he  might  enter  In  order  to  advance  his 
candidacy  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  suggest  It  would  be 
more  appropriate  for  us  to  leave  It  to 
the  Governor  of  New  York  to  decide 
whether  he  wishes  to  enter  the  Wiscon- 
sin primary  in  the  future  for  an  office 
other  than  Governor  of  New  York, 
rather  than  to  have  the  question  settled 
on  the  Senate  floor,  and  particularly, 
settled  by  a  member  of  the  opposite 
party. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  Is  seeking  to  inject  the 
Governor  of  New  York  Into  some  Wis- 
consin primary.  Mr.  Rockefeller  Is  the 
Governor  of  New  York.  He  will  be 
elected  again  as  Governor  of  New  York ; 
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but  I  do  not  see  how  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin will  have  anything  to  do  with 
that,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  concede  that  the  Grov- 
ernor  of  New  York  may  be  a  candidate 
for  President  in  1964? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  that.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
docs  not  speak  for  the  Governor  of  New 
York  and  his  political  aspirations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  I  am  asking  is. 
Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  con- 
cede that  the  Governor  of  New  York  may 
very  well  be  a  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States  in  1964? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  does  not  concede  anything — 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  then  come  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  discussion.  The  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said 
that  this  proposal  will  not  have  an  im- 
mediate economic  impact;  it  may  have 
a  future  economic  impact.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  says,  in  effect.  "Let  us 
wait  unUJ  the  future  to  do  something 
about  it." 

That  is  exactly  the  point.  If  we  wait 
until  the  future,  then  vested  interests 
which  seek  to  protect  a  particular  mar- 
ket will  develop.  Those  vested  interests 
will  then  prevent  Wisconsin  milk,  which 
otherwise  would  have  a  chance,  if  it  were 
free  to  flow  into  that  market  and  sell 
freely,  from  coming  in  and  selling  on  a 
competitive  basis,  because  the  less  ef- 
flcient  dairy  industry  which  develops 
around  cities  as  they  grow  and  develop 
will  have  moved  in  and  taken  the  mar- 
ket, and  will  be  in  a  political  position  to 
deny  Wisconsin  farmers  the  opportunity 
to  sell  their  milk.  This  is  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  can  admit,  if  he  wishes  to 
that  he  is  speaking  for  vested  interests. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  is  unwill- 
ing to  say  that  he  is  speaking  for  vested 
interests. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  make  one 
nnal  point.  I  see  some  now  are  on 
different  wavelengths.  We  cannot  get 
beyond  the  fact  thPt  we  seem  to  have 
different  opinions.  The  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  is  a  brilliant  debater 
understands  that  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  however  feeble 
his  effort  to  present  it.  is  really  devas- 
tating.   There  is  no  answer  to  it 

Mr  KEATING.  I  told  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  his  argument  would 
be  answered  at  length  before  this  ses- 
sion ends.  His  argument  does  not  need 
demolishing  by  New  York.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  demolished  his 
own  argument,  because  he  is  arguing  on 
two  diametrically  opposite  points  of  fact 
as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  last  point  I 
understood  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  make  was  that  the  State  and  local 
people  should  be  allowed  to  make  what- 
ever regulations  they  please,  and  that 
the  National  Government  should  not 
enter  into  the  picture,  because  it  is  a 
matter    of    constitutional    right     Gen- 
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erally.  I  would  agree  that  there  should 
be  such  State  and  local  autonomy;  that 
decisions  should  be  made  at  the  local 
level  wherever  possible.  However,  I  say 
that  so  far  as  standards  for  food  are 
concerned,  there  is  absolutely  no  prece- 
dent; there  is  no  example. 

There  were  instances  years  ago  when 
local  standards  were  applied  to  prevent 
meat  which  was  slaughtered  or  proc- 
cessed  or  grown  in  some  other  area  from 
moving  freely  throughout  the  country. 
That  has  been  done  away  with. 

Milk  is  the  only  product  remaining  as 
to  which  local  persons  may  make  sani- 
tary standards  to  prevent  a  product  of 
equal  sanitary  quality  from  coming  in 
and  competing.  It  is  strictly  an  arti- 
flcial  tariff  barrier,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  knows  that  perfectly 
well. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  know  about 
other  sections  of  the  country,  but  the 
health  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  has 
not  been  impaired  by  their  present 
health  regulations.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  proposed 
national  sanitary  regiilations  are  bet- 
ter. I  believe  New  York's  health  code 
is  better.  The  Senator  himself  has 
picked  out  three  or  four  States  whose 
health  codes  are  equal.  In  one  of  them 
it  is  superior. 

I  shall  document  that  right  down  the 
line,  with  all  the  regulations.    They  are 
not  httle.  minor  matters,  such  as  the 
Senator  refers  to  in  an  effort  to  make 
some  of  the  other  codes  seem  ridiculous. 
The  citizens  of  New  York  are  protected 
by  health  codes  set  up  by  the  State  of 
New  York  to  look  after  their  health.    I 
have  not  heard  that  in  other  areas  of 
the  country  there  has  been  any  great 
wave  of  contagion  or  infection,  or  any- 
thing else,  resulting  from  the  drinking 
of  milk.    I  think  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  doing  a  disservice  to  the  milk 
industry  by  spreading  the  idea  that  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  national  standard 
in  order  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
people.    People  will  stop  drinking  milk 
if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  continues 
to  make  that  argument.    They  simply 
will  not  drink  milk.     Then  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and   the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  be  shy  constituents, 
because  they  will  turn  to  some  other 
State  and  go  into  mining  or  cattle  rais- 
ing, or  some  other  business. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     The  Senator  from 
New  York  knows  that  exactly  the  op- 
posite IS  true.    The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  been  saying  what  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  have  said  all  along-  Our 
milk  is  perfectly  clean  and  pure,    it  can 
be    sold    elsewhere.    It   is   the    barrier 
against  the  sanitary  quality  of  our  milk 
which  is  preventing  it  from  moving  else- 
where.   What  I  have  shown  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today  is  that  based  on  five 
criteria— there  are  no  other  criteria  of 
any  significance— on  all  five  criteria  pub- 
lislied  with  reference  to  standards   Na- 
tional PubUc  Health  Service  standards 
are  at  least  equal  to.  and  in  three  of 
tne  five  are  superior  to  the  requirements 
m  the  New  York  State  Code.    Under 
those  cucumstances.  it  seems  to  me  there 
IS  no  real  sanitation  reason  to  prevent 
Wisconsin  milk  which  conforms  to  Na- 


tional PHS  standards  from  moving  Into 
New  York.  I  am  not  attacking  the  qual- 
ity of  New  York's  milk.  It  Is  perfectly 
adequate.  I  am  sure;  I  have  drunk  It  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  KEATING.    And  the  Senator  from 

Wisconsin  is  alive. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Alive  and  healthy 
Mr.  KEATING.    Good.    That  is  fine. 

I  am  happy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  Is  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  argument  with  respect  to  sanita- 
tion is  irrelevant,  except  that  the  sanita- 
tion barrier  prevents  Wisconsin  milk 
from  moving  elsewhere  and  being  sold  to 
people  whose  concern  is  getting  healthful 
milk  at  adequate  prices  on  a  competi- 
tive basis. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
very  much  for  his  patience.  I  have  en- 
joyed the  debate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  enjoyed  it.  too. 
I  hope  that  neither  of  us.  by  his  remarks, 
has  injured  the  milk  industry  in  any 
way.  That  would  be  disastrous,  because 
I  feel  cerUin  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin joins  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  enjoying  a  good  glass  of  whole- 
some, pure  milk  from  the  finest  cows, 
such  as  are  produced  in  New  York  SUte. 
I  would  concede  that  Wisconsin  is  per- 
haps second  to  New  York  in  that  regard 
I  am  very  happy  I  have  had  this  op- 
j>ortunity  to  discuss  the  subject  briefly 
but  we  sliall  take  it  up  later,  in  more 
detail,  if  that  is  agreeable  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  except  to  say  that  New  York 
is  not  far  behind  Wisconsin  In  the  purity 
and  wholesomeness  of  its  milk 

Mr.  KEATING.  With  one  exception, 
this  is  a  fine  note  of  harmony  on  which 
we  close  this  debate. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate: 


S.  302.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
22.  1948,  as  amended,  relating  to  certain 
areas  within  the  Superior  National  Forest. 
In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  558.  An  act  to  amend  the  acU  of  March 
3.  1901.  and  June  28,  1944.  so  as  to  exempt 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  paying  fees 
in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

8.  564.  An  act  to  provide  for  apporUonlng 
the  expense  of  malnuinlng  and  operating 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Bridge  over 
the  Potomac  River  from  Jones  Point  Va  to 
Mixryland; 

^  ^ a^V^  ^"  ^^*  authorizing  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  to  carry  out 
part  1  of  its  transit  development  program 
and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  act  ap- 
proved July  14,  I960  (74  Stat.  637); 

♦  K^"  w?.^'  ^^  ^^  *°  amend  section  207  of 
the   Military   Construction    Act   of    i960    In 

sT.rh'c^t^^*'^^  ^*  authority  granted  under 
such  section  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
exchange  certain  lands  owned  by  the  United 
states  for  lands  owned  by  the  State  of 
Oregon;  and 

thf'^'^:*^-  ''°'°*  re«)lutlon  authorizing 
the   creation  of  a  commission  to  consider 


and  formulate  plans  for  the  construction  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate 
permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.         il 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2181)  for 
the  relief  of  Kim  Dom  Yong. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  4317)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  incorpwrate 
therein  provisions  for  the  payment  of 
annuities  to  widows]  and  certain  depend- 
ents of  the  judges  lof  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States.  I 

The  message  alsoi  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  rerK)rt  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
tH.R.  4998)  to  assist  in  expanding  and 
improving  community  facilities  and 
services  for  the  health  care  of  aged  and 
other  persons,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4750)  to  amend  section  6'a»  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  Corporation  Act;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  House  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Haley.  Mr.  Saylor, 
and  Mr.  Kyl  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
HuoDLESTON  had  been  appointed  a  man- 
ager on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill 
<H.R.  5968)  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act,  as  amended,  y^e  Mr.  Abernethy. 
excused. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent: II 

H.R.  2279.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  certain 
lands  in  the  Granite  Creek  area.  Alaska,  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  at  Port 
Greely.  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  8302.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  only  a  few  more  items  for  the 
Record.  Mr.  President,  the  Reader's 
Digest  recently  published  an  article  by 
Mr.  James  Daniel  entitled.  "Let's  Look 
at  Those  Alarming  Unemployment  Fig- 
ures." 

This  was  an  article  attacking  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  as  being  inac- 
curate, and  "loaded"  the  results  on  the 
side  of  unemployment. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  replies 
which  I  have  put  into  the  Record  al- 


ready, but  I  now  wish  to  put  into  the 
Record  a  reply  which  comes  from  the 
economist  of  the  Ford  Division  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  This  man  happens  to 
be  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Statis- 
tical Users  Conference.  He  is  a  distin- 
guished, able  businessman  and  econ- 
omist, and  is  of  course  a  representative 
of  one  of  the  biggest  companies  in  the 
country.  He  deplores  this  attack  on  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fine 
letter  from  Mr.  R.  J.  Eggert.  addres-sed 
to  Mr.  DeWitt  Wallace,  editor,  the  Read- 
er's Digest,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

September    15.    1961. 
Mr.   DrWrrr  Wallace. 
Editor.  The  Reader's  Digest. 
Pleasantville.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Wallace:  I  wish  to  refer  to  an 
article  entitled  "Let's  Look  at  Those  Alarm- 
ing Unemployment  Figures,"  by  James 
Daniel  which  appears  in  the  Reader's  EMgest 
for  September  1961. 

Am  glad  to  see  Reader's  Digest  devoting 
attention  to  these  Important  data.  Many  of 
our  important  economic  indicators  are  in- 
adequate and  articles  in  magazines  like 
Reader's  Digest  can  be  of  tremendous 
significance  in  bringing  about  needed  im- 
provements. 

Unfortunately,  this  particular  article  con- 
tains an  unwarranted  attack  on  the  integrity 
of  the  present  unemployment  statistics  and 
on  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  which  pro- 
duces them.  I  am  concerned  about  this 
because  it  may  have  the  effect  of  diverting 
attention  from  needed  improvements  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  fault  lies  with  "statistics 
jugglers"  In  BLS. 

The  Federal  SUtistlcs  Users'  Conference 
is  an  organization  of  over  150  business  firms, 
farm  organizations,  labor  unions,  and  non- 
profit research  organizations  which  use  Fed- 
eral statistics  and  are  interested  in  their  Im- 
provement. We  have  long  been  aware  that 
the  various  statistical  series  on  employment 
and  unemployment  are  not  adequate  to  meet 
today's  needs.  As  long  ago  as  the  spring  of 
1959,  FSUC  held  a  sp>ecial  conference  on  em- 
ployment and  unemployment  statistics  to 
encourage  BLS  to  improve  both  the  time- 
liness and  usefulness  of  its  monthly  releases. 
This  special  conference  as  well  as  more 
recent  round-table  discussions  at  FSUC  an- 
nual meetings  and  the  work  of  PSUC's  Com- 
mittee on  Long  Range  Improvements  in  Fed- 
eral Statistics  revealed  a  broad  concern  with 
existing  information  on  employment  and  un- 
employment. As  users  of  Federal  statistics, 
we  found  that  BLS  officials  were  aware  of  in- 
adequacies in  present  figures  and  that  they 
had  definite  proposals  for  dealing  with  some 
of   them. 

We  have  every  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  Mr.  Clague  and  his  professional  staff  and 
in  the  objective  character  of  the  figures  they 
put  out.  We  have  confidence  that  they  do 
the  best  they  can  with  the  resources  they 
have  available  and  within  the  limitations 
of  human  knowledge. 

We  know  that  the  figures  they  release  can 
be  improved  but  we  are  convinced  that  any 
shortcomings  are  not  due  to  incompetence 
or  to  willful  mishandling  of  data.  Specifi- 
cally, we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
basis  for  charging  that  "the  claimed  rise  in 
unemployment  from  recession  to  recession 
has.  to  a  large  extent,  been  engineered."  The 
concepts  and  definitions  used  in  the  figures 
on  employment  and  unemployment  have 
been  generally  accepted  as  reasonable  and 
workable.  The  "study  In  depth"  to  which 
Mr.  Daniel  refers  does  not  in  any  way  con- 


stitute a  "long  overdue  reform  of  the  Govern- 
ment's method  of  reporting  unemployment." 
Rather  it  aims  at  sharpening  our  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  significance  of 
the  unemployment  problem  by  providing  ad- 
ditional information  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  unemployed.  FSUC  gave  full  support 
to  this  needed  and  worthwhile  improvement 
to   existing   Information. 

As  chairman  of  FSUC  I  welcome  your  ef- 
forts to  focus  public  attention  on  the  need 
for  better  unemployment  statistics,  but  I 
regret  that  the  tone  of  parts  of  Mr.  Daniel's 
article  may  divert  attention  from  the  real 
problems  Involved  by  unfortunate  and  un- 
justified reflections  of  the  integrity  of  the 
present  figures,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SU- 
tistlcs and  its  personnel. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  J.  Eggest, 
Chairman.    Federal    Statistical    Users' 
Conference,   Economist.   Ford    Divi- 
sion. Ford  Motor  Co.- 


JEROME   J.    O'BRIEN,    HEAD   OF 
OFFICE  OF  OIL  AND  GAS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  indicated  my  opposition  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Jerome  J.  O'Brien 
to  be  head  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 
on  the  grounds  that  he  is  one  of  a  long 
list  of  primarily  Texas  oil  people  ap- 
pointed to  positions  of  great  power  in 
the  oil  legulatory  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  order  to  document  that  case  more 
fully  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  of  September 
4,  1961,  indicating  the  identification  of 
Mr.  O'Brien,  virtually  all  of  his  life,  with 
the  industry  he  is  now  charged  with  reg- 
ulating. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

O'Bruen  Will  Head  Office  of  On.  and  Gas 

Jerome  J.  (Jerry)  O'Brien,  a  California- 
Texas  oilman  who  is  well  known  in  pro- 
ducer circles.  Is  to  be  the  new  Director  of 
Interior  Department's  Office  of  OH  and  Gas. 

The  announcement  will  be  made  this  week 
by  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

O'Brien,  54.  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Texas  Independent  Producers  &  Royalty 
Owners  Association  (1957-58)  and  a  for- 
mer member  of  several  committees  of  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

He  was  also  a  director  of  Mid-Continent 
Oil  &  Gas  Association,  and  has  appeared 
before  several  congressional  committees 
during  hearings  on  percentage  depletion 
and  import  controls. 

It  is  understood  that  O'Brien  helped  draft 
proposed  legislation  in  1958  that  would  have 
provided  for  governmental  auctioning  of 
import  quotas. 

His  career  in  recent  years  has  been  with 
the  Monterey  Oil  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  al- 
though he  is  now  living  In  Midland  as  an 
area  superintendent  for  Humble  OH  &  Re- 
fining Co..  which  bought  Monterey  last 
April. 

He  was  president  of  Monterey  Explora- 
tion Co.  from  1951  to  1965,  when  that  firm 
was  merged  with  the  parent  company,  Mon- 
terey Oil  Co.  He  then  became  vice  president 
of  the  latter  company,  and  manager  of  its 
Mid-Continent  division. 

BACKGROUND 

O'Brien  was  born  In  Nebraska  In  1906,  the 
youngest    of    nine    children.    He    attended 
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high  school  and  1  year  of  college  there  be- 
fore going  to  California  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  at  Los  An- 
geles. 

It  was  while  he  was  at  UCLA  that  he  got 
his  first  oil  experience.  He  worked  as  a 
service  station  manager  for  Standard  OH  Co. 
of  California  while  he  was  in  school. 

After  getting  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  at 
UCLA  in  1B32,  he  studied  petroleum  engi- 
neering for  2  years  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

He  had  some  fill-in  jobs  with  a  mining 
company  and  as  a  surveyor  before  he  landed 
a  Job  in  1935  with  Sunset  Oil  Co.  as  a  ro- 
tary helper  at  Huntington  Beach. 

He  continued  with  Sunset  until  1941.  and 
was  chief  geologist  when  he  resigned  to  go 
into  partnership  with  George  H.  McCarthy, 
forming  the  Shamrock  Drilling  Co.  in  Los 
Angeles.  A  couple  of  years  later  the  partner- 
ship became  a  corporation — on  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  naturally. 

In  1948.  OBrien  went  to  Texas  as  manager 
of  Mid-Continent  operations  for  Jerglns  Oil 
Co.,  although  he  retained  part  ownership  of 
Shamrock  until  1952. 

He  was  with  J«-gins  and  its  successor, 
Monterey  Exploration  Co.,  and  Monterey  Oil 
Co.  from  that  time  on. 

HIS   VIEWS 

O'Brien  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  oil 
Import  control  programs.  He  thinks  It  has 
been  m  Ufesaver  for  Independent  producers, 
although  he  fears  the  controU  have  not  been 
entirely  successful. 

O'Brien  also  has  long  been  an  advocate 
of  decontrol  of  natural  gas  producers  from 
direct  Federal  controls  of  a  utility  type. 

He  does  not  see  anything  wrong  with  the 
proposed  fueU  policy  study,  if  it  is  fair  and 
Impartial.  In  fact,  the  oil  Industry  may 
benefit  from  such  a  study,  he  says. 

RIS  ASSIGNMENT 

Interior  officials,  Including  Secretary  Udall 
and  AssisUnt  Secretary  John  M.  Kelly,  want 
to  upgrade  the  Office  of  OU  and  Gas.  There- 
tore.  O'Brien  will  be  moving  into  the  Job 
as  Director  at  a  time  when  renewed  empha- 
sis Is  being  put  on  the  agency. 

Both  Udall  and  Kelly  feel  that  OOG  should 
be  the  focal  point  for  Government  oil  opera- 
tions, serving  not  only  as  a  link  with  the  in- 
dustry but  as  a  link  between  various  Gov- 
ernment departments. 

Kelly  also  thinks  that  OOG  needs  to  be 
an  increasingly  important  source  of  infor- 
mation for  facts  and  figures  on  international 
oil  conditions,  so  it  can  be  of  greater  use 
to  Government  oU  officials  in  handling  in- 
ternational oil  problems. 

The  directorship  has  been  open  since  Capt. 
M.  V.  Carson  resigned  April  1.  Frederick 
Lott,  an  Assistant  Director  under  Carson  has 
been  Acting  Director. 

Carson,  who  also  retired  from  the  Navy 
this  year.  Is  now  with  Sinclair  Oil  Corp.  He 
had  held  the  directorship  since  April  1958. 


September  20 


I  read  briefly  from  the  article: 
Monopoly  and  economic  concentration, 
anUtrust  policy,  public  utility  regulaUon, 
banking  controls,  and  curbs  on  manage- 
ment and  labor  are  themes  that  party  pro- 
fessionals regard  as  good  for  votes  in  one 
campaign  after  another,  and  doubtless  with 
good  reason.  They  know  that  these  are 
areas  in  which  concern  is  easily  stirred.  In 
evaluating  allegations  that  the  public  has 
lost  interest  in  these  policies  the  politician 
has  only  to  ask  himself  how  much  apathy 
would  remain  if  an  effort  were  made  for- 
mally to  repeal  the  antitrust,  public  utility, 
banking,  or  labor  laws.  The  answers  and 
the  point  become  clear  at  once. 

The  laws  may  be  repealed  in  effect  by 
administrative  policy,  budgetary  starvation 
or  other  little  publicized  means;  but  the 
laws  as  symbols  must  stand  because  they 
satisfy  interests  that  are  very  strong  indeed: 
interests  that  politicians  fear  will  be  ex- 
pressed actively  if  a  large  number  of  voters 
are  led  to  believe  that  their  shield  against 
a  threat  has  been  removed. 

Mr.  Edelman  goes  on  to  say: 
The  groups  that  succeed  in  using  official 
agencies  as  instrumentalities  to  gain  the  re- 
sources they  want  are  invariably  organized 
so  as  to  procure  and  analyze  pertinent  in- 
formation and  then  act  rationally.  Most 
voters  affected  by  the  regulatory  policy  are 
certain  on  the  other  hand  to  secure  dU- 
torted  information,  inadequate  for  Intelli- 
gent planning  of  tactics  or  strategy. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  such  an  enlight- 
ening, if  somewhat  profound,  article  that 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
enUre  article  entitled,  "Symbols  and  Po- 
htical  Quiescence,"  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


SYMBOLS  AND  POLITICAL 
QUIESCENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
apropos  of  the  same  issue.  I  have  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Murray  Edelman  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  entitled  "Symbols 
and  Political  Quiescence." 

The  gist  of  the  article  written  by  Mr. 
Edelman  is  that  there  is  a  tendency  for 
politicians  to  recognize  that  the  public 
favors  symbols  of  protection.  For  in- 
stance, the  people  favor  governmental 
enactment  or  symbols  which  prohibit 
monopoly,  but  the  "boys"  who  are  really 
Interested  in  the  consequences  of  the 
administration  and  the  act  know  how  to 
get  around  the  law  in  all  kinds  of  ways. 


Symbols  and  Political  Qukscence 
(By  Murray  Edelman) 
Pew  forms  of  explanation  of  political  phe- 
nomena are  more  common  than  the  asser- 
tion that  the  success  of  some  group  was  fa- 
cilitated by  the  apathy  of  other  groups  with 
opposing  interests.  If  apathy  is  not  an  ob- 
servable phenomenon  In  a  political  context 
because  it  connotes  an  Individual's  mental 
state,  quiescence  Is  observable  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  specify  some  con- 
ditions associated  with  political  quiescence 
in  the  formation  of  business  regulation  poli- 
cies. Although  the  same  general  conditions 
are  apparently  applicable  to  the  formation 
of  public  policies  in  any  area,  the  argu- 
ment and  the  examples  used  here  focus  upon 
the  field  of  government  regulation  of  busi- 
ness in  order  to  make  the  paper  manage- 
able and  to  permit  more  Intensive  treat- 
ment. 

Political  quiescence  toward  a  policy  area 
can  be  assumed  to  be  a  function  either  of 
lack  of  Interest— whether  it  is  simple  Indif- 
ference  or  stems  rather  from  a  sense  of  fu- 
tility about  the  practical  prospects  of  se- 
curing obviously  desirable  changes— or  of 
the  satisfaction  of  whatever  Interest  the 
quiescent  group  may  have  in  the  policy  in 
question.  Our  concern  here  is  with  the 
ftMTOs  of  satisfaction.  In  analyzing  the 
various  means  by  which  it  can  come  to  pass 
the  following  discussion  dUtingulshes  be- 
tween interests  In  resources  (whether  goods 
or  freedoms  to  act)  and  Interests  in  symbols 
connoting  the  suppression  of  threats  to  the 
group  in  question.  Pew  political  scientists 
would  doubt,  on  the  basis  of  commonsense 
evidence,  that  public  policies  have  value  to 
Interested  groups  both  as  symbols  and  as  In- 
struments for  the  allocation  of  more  tangi- 
ble values.     The  poliUcal  process  has  been 


much  less  thoroughly  studied  as  a  purveyor 
of  symbols,  however;  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  evidence,  to  be  presented  below  that 
symbols  are  a  more  central  component  of 
the  process  than  is  commonly  recognized  in 
political  sclentUU'  explicit  or  implicit 
models.* 

slcSed*    "'*****    hypotheses    will    be    con- 

♦^n„iir*  ""*"«^  °'  organized  groups  in 
tangible  resources  or  in  substauUve  power 
are  less  easUy  satiable  than  are  Interests 
in  symbolic  reassurance. 

2.  Necessary  conditions  associated  with  the 
occurrence  of  the  latter  type  of  interest  are- 

(a)  The  existence  of  economic  conditions 
m  some  measure  threatening  the  security  trf 
a  large  group.  ' 

(b)  The  absence  of  organlzaUon  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  common  Interest 
or  that  group. 

(c)  Widespread    political    responses    8\>b- 
gesting  the  prevalence  of  inaccurate    over-< 
simplified,  and  distorted  perceptions  of  the' 
Issue. 

3.  The  pattern  of  political  activity  repre- 
sented by  lack  of  organlwitlon,  distorted  per- 
ception, interests  in  symbolic  reassurance 
and  quiescence  is  a  key  element  in  the  ability 
of  organized  groups  to  use  pollUcal  agencies 
in  order  to  make  good  their  claims  on  Un- 
glble  resources  and  power,  thus  continuing 
the  threat  to  the  imorganized. 

Available  evidence  bearing  on  these  hy- 
potheses will  be  marshaled  as  follows  First 
some  widely  accepted  propositions  regarding 
group  claims,  quiescence,  and  techniques  for 
satUfying  group  interests  in  governmental 
regulation  of  business  will  be  summarized 
Next,  some  pertinent  experimental  and  em- 
pirical findings  of  other  disciplines  will  be 
considered.  Finally  the  paper  will  explore 
the  possibility  of  integrating  the  various 
findings  and  applying  them  to  the  proposi- 
tions listed  above. 

I 

If  the  regulatory  process  is  examined  In 
terms  of  a  divergence  between  political  and 
legal  promises  on  the  one  hand  and  resource 
allocations  and  group  reacUons  on  the  other 
hand,  the  largely  symbolic  character  of  the 
entire  process  becomes  apparent.  What  do 
the  studies  of  government  regulation  of 
business  tell  us  of  the  role  and  functions  of 
that  amorphous  group  who  have  an  Interest 
in  these  policies  In  the  sense  that  they  are 
affected  by  them,  but  who  are  not  rational- 
ly organized  to  pursue  their  interest?  The 
following  generalizations  would  probably  be 
accepted  by  most  students,  perhaps  with 
occasional  changes  of  emphasis: 

1.  Tangible  resources  and  benefits  are  fre- 
quently not  distributed  to  unorganized 
political  group  Interests  as  promised  in  reg- 
ulatory statutes  and  the  propaganda  attend- 
ing their  enactment. 

This  is  not  true  of  legal  fictions,  but  rather 
of  the  values  held  out  to— or  demanded  by- 
groups  which  regard  themselves  as  disadvan- 
taged and  which  presumably  anticipate  bene- 
fits from  a  regulatory  policy.  There  is  vir- 
tually unanimous  agreement  among  students 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  the  Clayton  and  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Acts,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Acts,  the  public  utility  sUtutes 
and  the  rlght-to-work  Uws,  for  example  that 
through  much  of  Uie  history  of  their  admin- 
istration these  statutes  have  been  ineffective 
In  the  sense  that  many  of  the  values  they 
promised  have  not  in  fact  been  realized. 
The  story  has  not  been  uniform,  of  course; 
but  the  general  point  hardly  needs  detailed 
documentation  at   this  late  date.     Herring,* 

'  Harold  Lasswell  is  a  major  exception,  and 
some  of  bis  contributions  will  be  noted. 

-E  Pendleton  Herring.  "Public  AdmlnU- 
tratlon  and  the  Public  Interest '  (New  York. 
1936),  p.  213. 
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Lelserson,'  Truman.<  and  Bernstein  »  all  con- 
clude that  few  regulatory  policies  have  been 
pursued  unless  they  proved  acceptable  to 
the  regulated  groups  or  served  the  interests 
of  these  groups.  Within  the  past  decade 
Redford,"  Bernstein  ^  and  others  have  offered 
a  life  cycle  theory  of  regulatory  history, 
showing  a  more  or  less  regular  pattern  of 
loss  of  vigor  by  reigulatory  agencies.  For 
purposes  of  the  present  argument  It  need 
not  be  assumed  that  this  always  happens 
but  only  that  It  frequently  happens  In  Im- 
portant cases.*  I 

(2)  When  It  doe|  happen,  the  deprived 
groups  often  display  little  tendency  to  pro- 
test or  to  assert  their  awareness  of  the  dep- 
rivation. 

The  fervent  display  of  public  wrath,  or 
enthusiasm.  In  the  course  of  the  Initial 
legislative  attack  on  forces  seen  as  threaten- 
ing "the  little  man"  Is  a  common  American 
spectacle.  It  Is  about  as  predictable  as  the 
subsequent  lapse  of  the  same  fervor.  Again. 
It  does  not  always  occur,  but  It  happens  often 
enough  to  ct.ll  for  thorough  explanation. 
The  leading  students  of  regulatory  processes 
have  all  remarked  upon  It;  but  most  of  these 
scholars,  who  ordinarily  display  a  close  re- 
gard for  rigor  and  full  exploration,  dismiss 
this  highly  significant  political  behavior 
rather  casually.  Thus,  Redford  declares 
that,  "In  the  course  of  time  the  adminis- 
trator finds  that  the  initial  public  drive  and 
congressional  sentiment  behind  his  directive 
has  wUted  and  that  political  support  for 
change  from  the  existing  pattern  Is 
lacking."  • 

•Avery  Lelserson,  "Administrative  Regu- 
lation: A  Study  In  Representation  of  Inter- 
esU"  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1942),  p.  14. 

*  David  Truman.  "The  Governmental  Proc- 
ess" (New  York.  1951 ) ,  ch  5. 

» Marver  Bernstein,  "Regulating  Business 
by  Independent  Commissions'*  (New  York: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1955.) ,  ch.  3. 

*Einmette  8.  Bedford,  "Administration  of 
National  Kconomic  Control"  (New  York, 
1052),  pp.  385-386. 

^  Op.  cit.,  note  5  above. 

•In  addition  to  the  sUtements  in  these 
analytical  treatments  of  the  administrative 
process,  evidence  for  the  proposlUon  that 
regulatory  statutes  otften  fail  to  have  their 
promised  consequences  in  terms  of  resource 
allocation  are  found  In  general  studies  of 
Government  regulaticoi  of  business  and  In 
empirical  research  on  particular  statutes.  As 
an  example  of  the  former  see  Clah-  Wilcox, 
"Public  Policies  Toward  Business"  (Chicago, 
1955).  As  examples  of  the  latter  see  Fred- 
eric Meyers,  "Right  to  Work  In  Practice" 
(New  York:  Fund  for  the  Republic,  1959); 
Walton  Hamilton  and  Irene  Till,  "Antitrust 
in  Action,"  TNEC  Monograph  16  (Washing- 
ton: GPO,  1940). 

•  Redford,  op.  cit.,  p.  383.  Similar  explana- 
tions appear  in  Herring,  op.  cit.,  p.  227.  and 
Bernstein,  op.  cit..  pp.  82-83.  Some  writers 
have  briefly  suggested  more  rigorous  ex- 
planations, consistent  with  the  hypotheses 
discussed  In  this  paper,  though  they  do  not 
consider  the  possible  role  of  interests  in 
symbolic  reassurance.  Thus  Truman  calls 
attention  to  organizational  factors,  empha- 
sizing the  ineffectiveness  of  Interest  groups 
"whose  Interactions  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
terest are  not  sufficiently  frequent  or  stabi- 
lized to  produce  an  Intervening  organization 
and  whose  multiple  memberships,  on  the 
same  account,  are  a  constant  threat  to  the 
strength  of  the  claiW"  Truman,  op.  cit.. 
p.  441.  Multiple  group  memberships  are,  of 
course,  characteristic  of  individuals  In  all 
organizations,  stable  and  unstable;  and  "in- 
frequent interactions"  Is  a  phenomenon  that 
Itself  calls  for  explanation  if  a  common  In- 
terest Is  recognized.  Bernstein,  loc.  cit., 
refers  to  the  "undramatlc  nature"  of  ad- 
ministration and  to  the  assumption  that  the 
administrative  agency  will  protect  the  public. 


Although  the  presumed  beneficiaries  of 
regulatory  legislation  often  show  little  or  no 
concern  with  Its  failure  to  protect  them,  they 
are  nevertheless  assimied  to  constitute  a 
potential  base  of  political  support  for  the 
retention  of  these  sUtutes  in  the  lawbooks. 
The  professional  politician  Is  probably  quite 
correct  when  he  acts  on  the  assumption  that 
his  advocacy  of  this  regulatory  legislation, 
In  principle,  is  a  widely  popular  move,  even 
though  actual  resource  allocations  Incon- 
sistent with  the  promise  of  the  statutes  are 
met  with  quiescence.  These  responses  (sup- 
port of  the  statute;  apathy  toward  failure 
to  allocate  resources  as  the  statute  promises) 
define  the  meanings  of  the  law  so  far  as  the 
presumed  beneficiaries  are  concerned.'* 
It  Is  the  frequent  Inconsistency  between 
the  two  types  of  response  that  Is  puzzling. 

3.  The  most  intensive  dissemination  of 
symbols  commonly  attends  the  enactment 
of  legislation  which  is  most  meaningless  In 
its  effects  upon  resource  allocation.  In  the 
legislative  history  of  particular  regulatory 
statutes  the  provisions  least  significant  for 
resource  allocation  are  most  widely  pub- 
licized and  the  most  significant  provisions 
are  least  widely  publicized. 

The  statutes  listed  under  proposition  1  as 
having  promised  something  substantially 
different  from  what  was  delivered  are  also 
the  ones  which  have  been  most  intensively 
publicized  as  symbolizing  protection  of 
widely  shared  Interests.  Trustbustlng,  "La- 
bor's Magna  Carta"  (the  Clayton  Act),  pro- 
tection against  price  discrimination  and  de- 
ceptive trade  practices,  protection  against 
excessive  public  utility  charges,  tight  control 
of  union  bureaucracies  (or.  by  other  groups, 
the  "slave-labor  law").  Federal  Income  taxa- 
tion according  to  "ability  to  pay,"  are  the 
terms  and  symbols  widely  disseminated  to 
the  public  as  descriptive  of  much  of  the 
leading  Federal  and  State  regulation  of  the 
last  seven  decades,  and  they  are  precisely 
the  descriptions  shown  by  careful  students 
to  be  most  misleading.  Nor  is  it  any  less 
misleading  if  one  quotes  the  exact  language 
of  the  most  widely  publicized  specific  provl- 
elons  of  these  laws:  Section  W>f  the  Sher- 
man Act,  sections  6  and  20  fflrthe  Clayton 
Act.  or  the  closed  shop,  secondary  boycott, 
or  emergency  strike  provisions  of  Taft-Hart- 
ley, for  example.  In  none  of  these  instances 
would  a  reading  of  either  the  text  of  the  stat- 
utory provision  or  the  attendant  claims  and 
publicity  enable  an  observer  to  predict  even 
the  direction  of  future  regulatory  policy,  let 
alone  its  precise  objectives. 

Other  features  of  these  statutes  also  stand 
as  the  symbols  of  threats  stalemated,  if  not 
checkmated,  by  the  forces  of  right  and  Jus- 
tice. Typically,  a  preamble  (which  does  not 
pretend  to  be  more  than  ss-mbolic,  even  in 
legal  theory)  Includes  strong  assurances  that 
the  public  or  the  public  interest  will  be  pro- 
tected. And  the  most  widely  publicized 
regulatory  provisions  always  Include  other 
nonoperational  standards  connoting  fairness, 
balance,  or  equity. 

If  one  asks,  on  the  other  hand,  for  ex- 
amples of  changes  In  resource  allocations 
that  have  been  Influenced  substantially  and 
directly  by  public  poUcy,  It  quickly  appears 
that  the  outstanding  examples  have  been 
publicized  relatively  little.  One  thinks  of 
such  legislation  as  the  sUver  purchase  pro- 
visions; the  court  definitions  of  the  word 
"lawful"  In  the  Clayton  Act's  labor  sections; 
the  procedural  provisions  of  Taft-Hartley  and 
the  Railway  Laljor  Act;  the  severe  postwar 
cute  in  Grazing  Service  appropriations;  and 
changes  In  the  parity  formiUa  requiring  that 
such  Items  as  Interest,  taxes,  freight  rates, 
and  wages  be  included  as  components  of  the 
index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers. 


Illuminating  descriptions  of  the  opera- 
tional meaning  of  statutory  mandates  are 
found  in  Truman's  study  and  In  Earl  La- 
tham's "The  Group  Basis  of  Politics."  "  Both 
emphasize  the  importance  of  contending 
groups  and  organizations  In  day-to-day  de- 
cisionmaking as  the  dynamic  element  in 
policy  formation;  and  both  distinguish  this 
element  from  statutory  language  as  such.'» 

We  are  only  beginning  to  get  some  serious 
studies  of  the  familiarity  of  voters  with  cur- 
rent public  issues  and  of  the  Intensity  of 
their  feelings  about  Issues;  but  successful 
pKjIitical  professionals  have  evidently  long 
acted  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  In 
fact  relatively  little  familiarity,  that  expres- 
sions of  deep  concern  are  rare,  that  quies- 
cence Is  common,  and  that.  In  general,  the 
Congressman  can  count  upon  stereotyped 
reactions  rather  than  persistent,  organized 
pursuit  of  material  interests  on  the  part 
of  most  constituents." 

4.  Policies  severely  denying  resources  to 
large  numbers  of  people  can  be  pursued 
Indefinitely  without  serious  controversy. 

The  sliver  purchase  policy,  the  farm 
policy,  and  a  great  many  other  subsidies 
are  obvious  examples.  The  antitrust  laws, 
utility  regulations,  and  other  statutes  os- 
tensibly Intended  to  protect  the  small 
operator  or  the  consumer  are  less  obvious 
examples;  though  there  is  ample  evidence, 
some  of  It  cited  below,  that  these  usually 
support  the  proposition  as  well. 

The  Federal  Income  tax  law  offers  a  rather 
neat  example  of  the  divergence  between  a 
widely  publicized  symbol  and  actual  re- 
source allocation  t>attems.  The  historic 
constitutional  struggle  leading  up  to  the 
16th  amendment,  the  warm  defenses  of 
the  principle  of  ability  to  pay,  and  the 
frequent  attacks  upon  the  principle  through 
such  widely  discussed  proposals  as  that  for 
a  25-percent  limit  on  rates  have  made  the 
Federal  tax  law  a  major  symbol  of  Justice. 
While  the  fervent  rhetoric  from  both  sides 
turns  upon  the  symbol  of  a  progressive  tax 
and  bolsters  the  assumption  that  the  system 
Is  highly  progressive,  the  bite  of  the  law 
Into  people's  resources  depends  upon  quite 
other  provisions  and  activities  that  are  little 
publicized  and  that  often  seriously  qualify 
ite  progressive  character.  Special  tax  treat- 
ments arise  from  such  devices  as  family 
partnerships,  gifte  inter  vivos.  Income-split- 
ting, multiple  trusts,  percentage  depletion, 
and  deferred  compensation. 

Tax  evasion  alone  goes  far  toward  making 
the  symbol  of  "ability  to  pay"  hollow  se- 
mantlcally  though  potent  symbolically. 
While  95  percent  of  Income  from  wages  and 
salaries  is  taxed  as  provided  by  law,  taxes  are 
actually  collected  on  only  67  percent  of  tax- 
able Income  from  interest,  dividends,  and  fl- 
duclary  Investments  and  on  only  about  36 
percent  of  taxable  farm  Income."  By  and 
large,  the  recipients  of  larger  incomes  can 
most  easily  benefit  from  exemptions,  avoid- 
ances and  evasions.  This  may  be  desirable 
public  policy,  but  It  certainly  marks  a  dis- 
parity between  sj-mbol  and  effect  upon 
resources. 


'•  Cf .  the  discussion  of  meaning  in  George 
Herbert  Mead,  "Mind,  Self  and  Society"  (Chi- 
cago: University  of  Chicago  Press,  1934), 
pp.  78-79. 


"Truman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  439-446;  Earl  La- 
tham, "The  Group  Basis  of  Politics"  (Ithaca: 
Cornell  University  Press,  1952),  ch.  1. 

"The  writer  has  explored  this  effect  in 
labor  legislation  In  "Interest  Representation 
and  Labor  Law  Administration,"  Lal>or  Law 
Journal,  vol.  9    (1958),  pp.  218-226. 

"  Evidence  for  these  propositions  is  con- 
tained In  the  writer's  study  of  congressional 
representation,  still  not  completed  or  pub- 
lished. See  also  Lewis  A.  Dexter,  "Candidates 
Must  Make  the  Issues  and  Give  Them  Mean- 
ing." Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  vol.  10  (1955- 
56),  pp.  408-414. 

•'Randolph  E.  Paul,  "Erosion  of  the  Tax 
Base  and  Rate  Structure,"  in  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report,  "Federal  Tax 
Policy  for  Economic  Growth  and  Stability," 
84th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  1955,  pp.  123-138. 
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The«e  phenomena  are  significant  for  the 
study  of  the  political  process  for  two  reasons. 
First,  there  is  a  substantial  degree  of  con- 
sistency In  the  group  interest  patterns  asso- 
ciated with  policies  on  highly  diverse  subject 
matters.  Second,  they  suggest  that  non- 
rational  reaction  to  symbols  among  peopl* 
sharing  a  common  governmenui  Interest  le 
•  kejr  element  In  the  proceas,  The  dlsctpllnea 
of  sociology,  social  psychology,  and  seman- 
tics  have  produced  some  pertinent  data  on 
the  second  point;  and  to  some  of  thle  ma* 
terlal  we  turn  next, 

Harold  Laeewell  wrote  three  decade*  ago 
that  "polities  U  the  proceM  by  which  the 
Irrational  baeee  of  socUty  are  brought  out 
into  the  open,"  Me  marshaled  some  sup- 
port In  case  studies  for  lereral  propositions 
that  have  since  been  confirmed  with  richer 
and  more  direct  experimental  evidence. 
"The  rational  and  dialectical  phases  of 
politics,'  he  said,  "are  subsidiary  to  the 
process  of  redefining  an  emotional  con- 
sensus." He  argued  that  "widespread  and 
disturbing  changes  In  the  life  situation  of 
many  members  of  society"  produce  adjust- 
ment problems  wJ  Ich  are  resolved  largely 
through  symbollzatlon;  and  he  suggested 
that  "political  demands  probably  bear  but 
a  limited  relevance  to  social  needs  "  •« 

The  frame  of  reference  suggested  by  these 
statementB  Is  sometimes  accepted  by  polit- 
ical scientists  today  when  they  study  voting 
behavior  and  when  they  analyze  the  legis- 
lative process.  Its  bearing  on  policy  forma- 
tion In  the  administrative  process  Is  not  so 
widely  recognized.  It  Is  true  that  cognition 
and  rationality  are  central  to  administra- 
tive procedures  to  a  degree  not  true  of  legis- 
lation or  voting.  But  this  Is  not  at  all  the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  administrative 
policies  or  administrative  politics  are  neces- 
sarily Insulated  from  the  "process  of  rede- 
fining an  emotional  consensus." 

Let  us  consider  now  some  experimental 
findings  and  conclusions  specifying  condi- 
tions under  which  groups  or  personality 
types  are  prone  to  respond  strongly  to  sym- 
bolic apj)cal8  and  to  distort  or  Ignore  reality 
In  a  fashion  that  can  be  politically  signifi- 
cant. 

1.  People  read  their  own  meanings  Into 
situations  that  are  unclear  or  provocative  of 
emoUon.  As  phrased  by  Pensterhelm,  "The 
less  well  defined  the  stimulus  situation,  or 
the  more  emotionally  laden,  the  greater  will 
be  the  contribution  of  the  percelver."  "  This 
proposition  is  no  longer  doubted  by  psy- 
chologists. It  is  the  JustlficaUon  for  so- 
called  projective  techniques  and  is  supported 
by  a  great  deal  of  experimental  evidence. 

Now  it  is  precisely  in  emotionally  laden 
and  poorly  defined  situations  that  the  most 
widely  and  loudly  publicized  public  regula- 
tory policies  are  launched  and  administered. 


If,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  there 
Is  little  cognitive  familiarity  with  Issues, 
the  "Interest"  of  most  of  the  public  Is  likely 
to  be  a  function  of  other  soclopsychologlcal 
factors.  What  these  other  factors  are  Is  sug- 
gested by  certain  additional  findings. 

3.  It  is  characteristic  of  large  numbers  of 
people  In  our  society  that  they  see  and  think 
In  terms  of  stereotypes,  personalization,  and 
oversimplifications;  that  they  cannot  rec- 
ognize or  tolerate  amblguoiu  and  complex 
situations;  and  that  they  accordingly  re- 
spond chiefly  to  symbols  that  oversimplify 
end  distort.  This  form  of  behavior  ( together 
with  other  characteristics  less  relevant  to 
the  political  process)  is  especially  likely  to 
occur  where  there  Is  insecurity  occasioned 
by  failure  to  adjust  to  real  or  perceived  prob- 
lems," Frenkel-Brunswlk  has  noted  that 
"such  objective  factors  as  economic  condi- 
tions" may  contribute  to  the  appearance  of 
the  syndrome,  and  hence  to  Its  Importance 
as  a  widespread  group  phenomenon  attend- 
ing the  formulation  of  public  policy."  Such 
behavior  Is  sufficiently  persistent  and  wide- 
spread to  be  politically  significant  only  when 
there  is  social  reinforcement  of  faith  In  the 
symbol.  When  Insecurity  Is  Individual,  with- 
out communication  and  reinforcement  from 
others,  there  Is  little  correlation  with  ethno- 
centrlclty  or  Its  characteristics.'* 

A  different  kind  of  study  suggests  the  ex- 
tent to  which  reality  can  become  Irrelevant 
for  persons   very   strongly  committed  to  an 
emotion-satisfying    symbol.      F>e8tinger    and 
his      associates,      as      participant-observers, 
studied  a  group  of  15  persons  who  were  per- 
suaded that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end 
on  a  particular  day  in   195fl  and  that  they 
as  believers  would  be  carried  away  in  a  fiying 
saucer.    With  few  exceptions  the  participants 
refused  to  give  up  their  belief  even  after  the 
appointed   day   had    passed.     The   Festinger 
study  concludes  that  commitment  to  a  be- 
lief  is  likely   to   be  strengthened   and   reaf- 
firmed In   the   face  of  clear   disproof  of   Ita 
validity  where  there  is  a  strong  prior  com- 
mitment (many  of  the  individuals  Involved 
had  actually  given  away  their  worldly  goods) 
and  where  there  is  continuing  social  support 
of  the  commitment  by  others  (two  members 
who    lost    faith    lived    in    envlronmenU    in 
which  they  had  no  further  contact  with  fel- 
low members  of  the  group;    those  who  re- 
tained their  faith  had  continued  to  see  each 
other) .    What  we  know  of  previous  messianic 
movements   of    this   sort   supports   this   hy- 
pothesls.-* 

(3)  Emotional  commitment  to  a  symbol  is 
associated  with  contentment  and  quiescence 
regarding  problems  that  would  otherwise 
arouse  concern. 


'» "Psychopathology  and  Politics"  (Chi- 
cago: University  of  Chicago  Press,  1930)  dd 
184,  185. 

"Herbert  Fensterhelm,  "The  Influence  of 
Value  Systems  on  the  Perception  of  People." 
Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology, 
vol.  48  (1953).  p.  93.  Fensterheim  cites  the 
following  studies  in  support  of  the  proposi- 
tion :  D.  Krech  and  R.  8.  Crutchfield.  "Theory 
and  Problems  of  Social  Psychology"  (New 
York.  1948);  A.  S.  Luchlns,  "An  Evaluation 
of  Some  Current  Criticisms  of  Gestalt  Psy- 
chological Work  on  Perception."  Psycholog- 
ical Review,  vol.  58  (1951),  pp.  69-95;  J.  S 
Bruner.  "One  Kind  of  Perception:  A  Reply 
to  Professor  Luchlns,"  Psychological  Review 
vol.  58  (1951).  pp.  306-312;  and  the  chapters 
by  Bruner.  Prenkel-Brunswik.  and  Klein  in 
R.  R.  Blake  and  G.  V.  Ramsey,  "Perception: 
An  Approach  to  Personality"  (New  Ywk, 
1951).  See  also  Charles  Osgood,  Percy  Tan- 
nenbaum,  and  George  Sucl,  "The  Measure- 
ment of  Meaning"  (Urbana:  University  of 
Illinois  Press,  1957) . 


'■Among  the  leading  general  and  experi- 
mental studies  dealing  with  the  phenomenon 
are:  M.  Rokeach,  "Generalized  Mental  Ri- 
gidity as  a  Factor  In  Ethnocentrism."  Journal 
of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology  vol  43 
( 1948).  pp.  259-277;  R.  R.  Canning  and  J.  M. 
Baker.  "Effect  of  the  Group  on  Authoritarian 
and  Nonauthorltarlan  Persons."  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  vol.  64  (1959).  pp.  679- 
581;  A.  H.  Maslow.  "The  Authoritarian  Char- 
acter Structure."  Journal  of  Social  Psychol- 
ogy, vol.  18  (1943)  p.  403;  T.  W.  Adorno  and 
others,  "The  Authoritarian  Personality" 
(New  York.  1950);  Gerhart  Saenger  "The 
Psychology  of  Prejudice"  (New  York.  1953), 
pp.  123-138;  Erich  Promm.  "Escape  From 
Freedom"  (New  York.  1941);  R.  K.  Merton. 
"Mass  Persuasion"   (New  York.   1950). 

'"Else  Frenkel-Brunswik.  "Interaction  of 
Psychological  and  Sociological  Factors  in 
Political  Behavior."  this  Review,  vol  46 
(1952).  pp.  44-65. 

"  Adorno,  op.  clt. 

*Leon     Festinger.     Henry     Rlecken,     and 
Stanley    Shachter.    "When    Prophecy    Falls" 
( Minneapolis :  University  of  Minnesota  Press 
1956). 


It  U  a  striking  fact  that  this  effect  has 
been  noticed  and  stressed  by  careful  ob- 
servers In  a  number  of  disparate  fields,  us- 
ing quite  different  data  and  methods. 
Adorno  reports  It  as  an  ImporUnt  finding  of 
the  authoritarian  personality  study: 

"Since  political  and  economic  evenu  make 
themselves  felt  apparently  down  to  the  most 
private  and  intimate  realms  of  the  indi- 
vidual, there  is  reliance  upon  sureotype  and 
similar  avoidances  of  reality  to  alleviate  pev« 
chologically  the  feeling  of  anxiety  and  un«er> 
lalnty  and  provide  the  Individual  with  the 
Illusion  of  some  kind  of  Intellectual  secu- 

In  addition  to  the  support  it  gets  from 
psychological  experiment,  the  phenomenon 
has  been  remarked  by  scholars  in  the  fields 
of  semantics,  organizational  theory,  and 
political  science.  Albert  Salomon  polnu 
out  that  "manipulation  of  socUl  Images 
makes  It  possible  for  members  of  society  to 
believe  that  they  live  not  In  a  jungle,  but  In 
a  well  organized  and  good  society  "  "  Har- 
old Lasswell  put  it  as  follows: 

"It  should  not  be  hastily  assumed  that 
because  a  particular  set  of  controversies 
passes  out  of  the  public  mind  that  the  Im- 
plied problems  were  solved  In  any  funda- 
mental sense  Quite  often  a  solution  Is  a 
magical  solution  which  changes  nothing  In 
the  conditions  affecting  the  tension  level  of 
the  community,  and  which  merely  permits 
the  community  to  distract  Its  attention  to 
another  set  of  equally  Irrelevant  symbols. 
TTie  number  of  statutes  which  pass  the  legis- 
lature or  the  number  of  decrees  which  are 
handed  down  by  the  executive,  but  which 
change  nothing  In  the  permanent  practices 
of  society.  Is  a  rough  Index  of  the  role  of 
magic  In  politics.  •  •  •  Political  symbollza- 
tlon has  Its  catharsis  function."  " 

Chester  Barnard,  an  uncommonly  astute 
analyst  of  his  own  long  experience  as  an 
executive,  concluded : 

"Neither  authority  nor  cooperative  dispo- 
sition •  •  •  will  stand  much  overt  division  on 
formal  Issues  In  the  present  sUge  of  human 
development.  Most  laws,  executive  orders 
decisions,  etc ,  are  in  effect  formal  notice 
that  all  Is  well— there  U  agreement,  authority 
is  not  questioned."  •* 

Charles  MorrU.  a  leading  logician  and 
student  of  semantics,  has  analyzed  the  role 
of  language  In  shaping  social  behavior  and 
Inculcating  satisfaction  with  existing  power 
relationships.  He  points  to  the  possibility 
that  exploited  groups  will  actively  resist 
changes  in  the  very  sign  structure  by  which 
they  are  exploited.  Defining  such  behavloj 
as  socially  pathlc.  he  makes  the  following 
comment : 

"The  signs  In  question  may  relieve  certain 
anxieties  In  the  members  of  society  with 
respect  to  the  social  behavior  In  which  they 
are  engaged,  and  so  be  cherished  for  this 
satisfaction  even  though  the  signs  hinder 
or  even  make  Impossible  the  actual  realiza- 
tion of  the  goals  of  such  social  behavior 
Itself."  » 

Kenneth  Burke  makes  much  the  same 
point.  Designating  political  rhetoric  as 
secular  prayer,  he  declares  that  Its  function 
Is  "to  sharpen  up  the  poinUess  and  blunt  the 
too  sharply  pointed."  -»     Elsewhere,  he  points 

-'  Adorno.  op.  clt.,  p.  665. 

"  Albert  Salomon.  "Symbols  and  Images  In 
the  Constitution  of  Society,*'  In  L.  Bryson, 
L.  Finkelsteln,  H.  Hoagland,  and  R.  M.  Mac- 
Ivcr  (eds.).  "Symbols  and  Society"  (New 
York,  1955).  p.  110. 

"  Lasswell.  op.  clt..  p.  195. 

=' Chester  I.  Barnard,  "The  Functions  of 
the  Executive"  (Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press.  1938) ,  p.  226. 

-'  Charles  Morris.  "Signs.  Language  and  Be- 
havior" (New  York,  1946),  pp.  210-211. 

"Kenneth  Burke.  "A  Grammar  of  Mo- 
Uves  '  (New  York,  1945).  p.  393, 
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out  that  laws  themselves  serve  this  function, 
alleging  that  positive  law  Is  Itself  the  test 
of  a  judgment's  judlclovunesa." 

4.  An  active  demand  for  Increased  eco- 
nomic resources  or  fewer  political  restrictions 
on  action  Is  not  always  operative.  It  Is, 
rather,  •  function  at  comparison  and  contrast 
with  reference  groups,  usually  those  not  for 
removed  In  soeloecunomlc  stattis. 

This  U,  of  eours#.  one  of  the  moet  firmly 
eeUbllshed  propoettlons  about  social  dy- 
namics; one  that  has  been  stipported  by 
mscroeoctologlcal  analysis,*  by  peyohologlcal 
experiment,*  and  by  obterratlon  of  the  polit- 
ical process,  particularly  throtifh  oontrasi 
between  politically  quiescent  and  protest  or 
revolutionary  activity  •" 

The  proposition  helps  explain  failure  to 
demand  additional  resources  where  such  be- 
havior Is  socially  sanctioned  and  supported. 
It  also  helps  explain  the  InsaUablllty  of  the 
demand  by  some  organized  groups  for  addi- 
tional resources  (!.«,  the  absence  of  quies- 
cence) where  there  U  competition  for  such 
resources  amon^  rival  organizations  and 
where  It  Is  acquisitiveness  that  Is  socially 
supported. 

8.  The  phenomena  discussed  above  (the 
supplying  of  meaning  In  vague  situations, 
stareotypes.  oversimplification,  political 
quiescence)  are  In  large  measure  associated 
with  social,  economic,  or  cultural  factors  af- 
fecting large  segments  of  the  population. 
They  acquire  political  meaning  as  group 
phenomena. 

Even  among  the  psychologists,  some  of 
whom  have  at  timet  been  notably  Insensitive 
to  socialization  and  environment  as  explana- 
tions and  phases  of  the  Individual  "traits" 
they  claim  to  "Identify"  or  "Isolate,"  there 
are  Impressive  experimental  findings  to  sup- 
port the  propoeltlon.  In  analyzing  the  In- 
terview material  of  his  "AuthorlUrian  Per- 
sonality" study.  Adorno  concluded  that  "our 
general  cultural  climate"  is  basic  In  political 
Ideology  and  in  stereotyped  political  think- 
ing; and  he  cataloged  some  standardizing 
aspects  of  that  climate."  His  finding,  quoted 
above,  regarding  the  relation  of  symbols  to 
quiescence  Is  also  phrased  to  emphasize  Its 
social  character.  Undesmith  and  Strauss 
make  a  similar  pwlnt.  emphasizing  the  as- 
sociation between  symbols  and  the  reference 
groups  to  which  people  adhere." 

Another  type  of  research  has  demonstrated 
that  because  interests  are  typically  bound 
up  with  people's  social  situation,  attitudes 
are  not  typically  changed  by  ex  parte  ap- 
peals. The  function  of  propaganda  la  rather 
to  activate  socially  rooted  Interests.  One 
empirical  study  which  arrives  at  this  con- 
clusion sums  up  the  thesis  as  follows: 

"Political  writers  have  the  task  of  provid- 
ing 'rational'  men  with  good  and  acceptable 


"  Ibid.,  p.  362. 

»  Mead.  op.  clt.;  Brnst  Casslrer.  "An  Essay 
on  Man"  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
1944). 

"See  James  O.  March  and  Herbert  A. 
Simon.  "Organizations"  (New  York.  1958). 
pp.  65-81.  and  studios  cited  there. 

""See.  e.g..  Murray  Edelman,  "Causes  of 
Fluctuations  In  Popular  Support  for  the  Ital- 
ian Communist  Party  Since  1946,"  Journal  of 
Politics,  vol.  20  (19S8).  pp.  647-560;  Arthur 
M.  Ross.  "Trade  Union  Wage  Policy"  (Berke- 
ley and  Loe  Angeles:  University  of  California 
Press.  1948). 

•"  Adorno,  op.  clt..  p.  655. 

"Alfred  R.  Lindesmlth  and  Anselm  L. 
Strauss.  "Social  Psychology"  (New  York. 
1966).  pp.  253-255.  For  a  report  of  another 
psychological  experiment  demonstrating  that 
attitudes  are  a  function  of  group  norms,  see 
I  Sarnoff,  D.  Katz,  and  C.  McCllntock,  "At- 
titude-Change Procedures  and  Motivating 
Patterns."  in  Daniel  Katz  and  others  (eds.). 
Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda  (New  York. 
1954),  pp.  308-309:  Hso  PesUnger  et  al..  op. 
clt.  ^ 


reasons  to  dress  up  the  choice  which  Is 
more  effectively  determined  by  underlying 
social  affiliations."** 

George  Herbert  Mead  makes  the  funda- 
mental point  that  sjrmbollzatlon  Itself  has 
no  meaning  apart  from  social  activity: 
"Symbollzatlon  constitutes  objects  •  •  • 
which  would  not  exist  except  for  the  con- 
text of  sodal  relationships  wherein  symbol- 
lzatlon occurs."  *• 

tn 

These  studies  offer  a  basis  for  understand- 
ing mors  clearly  what  It  U  that  different 
types  of  groups  expect  from  government  and 
under  what  clrcumsunces  they  are  likely  to 
be  satisfied  or  restive  about  what  Is  forth- 
coming. Two  brood  patterns  of  group  Inter- 
est activity  vls-a-vls  public  regulatory  policy 
are  evidently  Identifiable  on  the  basis  of 
these  various  modes  of  observing  the  social 
scene.  The  two  patterns  may  be  summa- 
rized in  the  following  shorthand  fashion: 

1.  Pattern  A:  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
organization — rational,  cognitive,  proce- 
dtires — precise  Information — an  effective  In- 
terest In  specifically  Identified,  tangible 
resources — a  favorably  perceived  strategic 
position  with  respect  to  reference  groups — 
relatively  small  numbers. 

2.  Pattern  B:  shared  interest  In  Improve- 
ment of  status  through  protest  activity — 
an  unfavorably  perceived  strategic  position 
with  respect  to  reference  groups — distorted, 
stereotyped.  Inexact  information  and  per- 
ception— response  to  symbols  connoting 
suppression  of  threats — relative  Ineffective- 
ness In  securing  tangible  resources  through 
political  activity — little  organization  for 
purposeful  action — quiescence — relatively 
large  numbers. 

It  is  very  likely  misleading  to  assume  that 
some  of  these  observations  can  be  regarded 
as  causes  or  consequences  of  others.  That 
they  often  occur  together  Is  txjth  a  more 
accurate  observation  and  more  significant. 
It  Is  also  evident  that  each  of  the  patterns 
Is  realized  in  different  degrees  at  different 
times. 

While  political  scientists  and  students  of 
organizational  theory  have  gone  far  toward 
a  sophisticated  description  and  analysis  of 
pattern  A,  there  Is  far  less  agreement  and 
precision  in  describing  and  analyzing  pat- 
tern B  and  In  explaining  how  it  Intermeshes 
with  pattern  A. 

The  most  common  explanation  of  the  rela- 
tive Inability  of  large  numbers  of  people  to 
realize  their  economic  aspirations  in  public 
policy  Is  in  terms  of  Invisibility.  The  ex- 
planation is  usually  Implicit  rather  than  ex- 
plicit, but  it  evidently  assumes  that  public 
regulatory  policy  facilitating  the  exploita- 
tion of  resources  by  knowledgeable  organized 
groups  (usually  the  "regulated")  at  the  ex- 
pense of  taxpayers,  consumers,  or  other  xin- 
organized  groups  Is  possible  only  because 
the  latter  do  not  know  It  Is  happening. 
What  Is  invisible  to  them  does  not  arotise 
Interest  or  political  sanctions. 

On  a  superficial  level  of  explanation  this 
assimiptlon  Is  no  doubt  valid.  But  It  Is  an 
example  of  the  danger  to  the  social  scientist 
of  failure  to  Inquire  transactlonally :  of  as- 
svuning.  in  this  Instance.  (1)  that  an  an- 
swer to  a  questioner,  or  a  questionnaire, 
about  what  an  Individual  "knows"  of  a  regu- 
latory poWcj  at  any  point  In  time  Is  in  any 
sense  equivalent  to  specification  of  a  group 
political  interest;  and  (2)  that  the  sum  of 
many  Individual  knowings  (or  not-know- 
Ings)  as  reported  to  a  questioner  is  a  caxise 
of    effective    (or    Ineffective)     organization. 


"Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld.  Bernard  Berelson.  and 
Hazel  Gaudet,  "The  People's  Choice"  (New 
York,  1944),  p.  83.  For  an  account  of  an 
experiment  reaching  the  same  conclusion 
see  S.  M.  Lipset,  "Opinion  Formation  In  a 
Crisis  Situation,"  Public  Opinion  Quarterly 
vol.  17  (1953),  pp.  20-46. 

•♦  Mead,  op.  clt..  p.  78. 


rather  than  a  consequence  of  It,  or  simply 
a  concomitant  phase  of  the  same  environ- 
ment. If  one  Is  Interested  In  policy  forma- 
tion, what  count  are  the  assumptions  of 
legislators  and  administrators  about  the  de- 
terminants of  futtire  political  disaffection 
and  political  sanctions.  Observable  politi- 
cal behavior,  as  well  as  psychological  find- 
ings, reveals  something  of  these  asstmiptlons. 
There  U,  in  fact,  persuasive  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  a  political  Interest,  defined  in  this 
way,  In  oontlnulng  assurances  ot  protection 
against  economic  forces  understood  as  power- 
ful and  threatening.  The  most  relevant  evi- 
dence lies  In  the  continuing  utility  of  old 
political  Issues  In  campaigns.  Monopoly  and 
economic  concentration,  antitrust  policy, 
public  utility  regulation,  banking  controls, 
and  curbs  on  management  and  labor  are 
themes  that  party  professionals  regard  as 
good  for  votes  In  one  campaign  after  an- 
other, and  doubtless  with  good  reason.  They 
know  that  these  are  areas  in  which  concern 
Is  easily  stirred.  In  evaluating  allegations 
that  the  public  has  lost  Interest  In  these 
pKjllcles  the  politician  has  only  to  ask  him- 
self how  much  apathy  would  remain  If  an 
effort  were  made  formally  to  repeal  the  anti- 
trust, public  utility,  banking,  or  labor  laws. 
The  answers  and  the  point  become  clear  at 
once. 

The  laws  may  be  rei>ealed  In  effect  by  ad- 
ministrative policy,  budgetary  starvation,  or 
other  little  publicized  means;  but  the  laws 
as  symbols  must  stand  because  they  satisfy 
Interests  that  are  very  strong  Indeed:  inter- 
ests that  politicians  fear  will  be  expressed 
actively  If  a  large  number  of  voters  are  led 
to  believe  that  their  shield  against  a  threat 
has  been  removed. 

More  than  that,  it  is  only  as  symbols  of 
this  sort  that  these  statutes  have  utility  to 
most  of  the  voters.  If  they  function  as  re- 
assurances that  threats  in  the  economic  en- 
vironment are  under  control,  their  indirect 
effect  is  to  permit  greater  exploitation  of 
tangible  resources  by  the  organized  groups 
concerned  than  would  be  possible  if  the  legal 
symbols  were  absent.  Those  who  are  de- 
prived become  defenders  of  the  very  system 
of  law  which  permits  the  exploiters  of  re- 
sources to  act  effectively. 

To  say  this  Is  not  to  assume  that  everyone 
objectively  affected  by  a  poUcy  is  simply 
quiescent  rather  than  apathetic  or  even  com- 
pletely unaware  of  the  Issue.  It  Is  to  say 
that  those  who  are  potentially  able  and  will- 
ing to  apply  political  sanctions  constitute 
the  politically  significant  group.  It  is  to 
suggest  as  well  that  Incximbent  or  aspiring 
Congressmen  are  less  concerned  with  Individ- 
ual constituents'  familiarity  or  unfamiliarlty 
with  an  Issue  as  of  any  given  moment  than 
with  the  possibility  that  the  interest  of  a 
substantial  number  of  them  could  be  aroused 
and  organized  if  he  should  cast  a  potentially 
unpopular  vote  on  a  bill  or  if  a  change  in 
their  economic  situations  should  occiir.  The 
shrewder  and  more  effective  politicians  prob- 
ably appreciate  intuitively  the  validity  of  the 
psychological  finding  noted  earlier:  that 
where  public  understanding  is  vague  and 
Information  rare.  Interests  In  reassurance  will 
be  all  the  more  potent  and  all  the  more 
susceptible  to  manipulation  by  political 
symbols. 

The  groups  that  succeed  in  using  official 
agencies  &s  Instrumentalities  to  gain  the 
resources  they  want  are  Invariably  organ- 
ized so  as  to  procure  and  analyze  pertinent 
information  and  then  act  rationally.  Most 
voters  affected  by  the  regulatory  policy  are 
certain  on  the  other  hand  to  secure  distorted 
Information.  Inadequate  for  Intelligent 
planning  of  tactics  or  strategy. 

We  have  already  noted  that  it  is  one  of 
the  demonstrable  functions  of  sjrmbollza- 
tlon  that  it  Induces  a  feeling  of  well-being: 
the  resolution  of  tension.  Not  only  Is  this 
a  major  function  of  widely  publicized  regu- 
latory statutes,  but  It  Is  also  a  major  func- 
tion of  their  administration.    Some  of  the 
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moat  widely  publicized  administrative  ac- 
tivities can  moat  confidently  be  expected  to 
convey  a  misleading  sense  of  well-being  to 
the  onlooker  because  they  suggest  vlgorotis 
activity  while  in  fact  signifying  inactivity 
or  protection  of  the  regulated. 

One  form  this  phenomenon  takes  is  noisy 
attacks  on  trivia.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, for  example,  has  long  been  noted 
for  Its  hit-and-miss  attacks  on  many  rela- 
tively small  firms  Involved  in  deceptive  ad- 
vertising or  unfair  trade  practices  while  it 
continues  to  overlook  much  of  the  really 
significant  activity  it  is  ostensibly  estab- 
lished to  regulate:  monopoly,  interlocking 
directorates,  and  so  on.=^ 

Another  form  It  takes  is  prolonged,  re- 
peated, well -publicized  attention  to  a  sig- 
nificant problem  which  U  never  solved.  An 
excellent  example  is  the  approach  of  the 
FCC  to  surveillance  of  program  content  in 
general  and  to  discussions  of  public  issues 
on  the  air  in  particular.  In  the  postwar 
period  we  have  had  the  blue  book,  the  May- 
flower policy,  the  abolition  of  the  Mayflower 
policy,  and  the  announcement  of  a  substi- 
tute policy;  but  the  radio  or  television  licen- 
see is  in  practice  perfectly  free,  as  he  has 
been  all  along,  to  editorialize,  with  or  with- 
out opportunity  for  opposing  views  to  be 
heard,  or  to  eschew  serious  discussion  of 
public  affairs  entirely. 

The  most  obvious  kinds  of  dissemination 
of  symbolic  satisfactions  are  to  be  found  in 
administrative  dicta  accompanying  decisions 
and  orders,  in  press  releases,  and  In  annual 
reports.  It  Is  as  common  here  as  in  labor 
arbitration  to  give  the  rhetoric  to  one  side 
and  the  decision  to  the  other.  Nowhere  does 
the  FCC  wax  so  emphatic  in  emphasizing 
public  service  responsibility,  for  example  as 
m  decisions  permitting  greater  concentration 
of  control  in  an  area,  condoning  license 
transfers  at  Inflated  prices,  refusing  to  Im- 
pose sanctions  for  flagrantly  sacrificing  pro- 
gram quality  to  profits,  and  so  on.*" 

The  Integral  connection  is  apparent  be- 
tween symbolic  satisfaction  of  the  disorgan- 
ized, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  success  of 
the  organized,  on  the  other.  In  using  gov- 
ernmental Instrumentalities  as  aids  In  se- 
curing the  tangible  resources  they  claim. 

Public  policy  may  usefully  be  understood 
as  the  resultant  of  the  interplay  among 
groups."  But  the  political  and  soclopsy- 
chologlcal  processes  discussed  here  mean 
that  groups  which  would  otherwise  present 
claims  upon  resources  may  be  rendered 
quiescent  Instead  by  their  success  in  secur- 
ing nontanglble  values.  Far  from  represent- 
ing an  obstacle  to  organized  producers  and 
sellers,  they  become  defenders  of  the  very 
system  of  law  which  permits  the  organized 
to  pursue  their  Interests  effectively  at  the 
expense  of  the  disorganized  or  unorganized. 
Thurman  Arnold  has  pointed  out  how  the 
antitrust  laws  perform  precisely  this  func- 
tion: 

"The  actual  result  of  the  antitrust  laws 
was  to  promote  the  growth  of  great  indus- 
trial organizations  by  defiectlng  the  attack 
on  them  Into  purely  moral  and  ceremonial 
channels  •  •  •  every  scheme  for  direct  con- 
trol broke  to  pieces  on  the  great  protective 
rock  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

"The  antitrust  laws  remained  as  a  most 
important   symbol.      Whenever    anyone    de- 


^'  Cf.  Wilcox,  op.  clt.  pp.  281,  252-255. 

"Many    examples    may    be    found   In    the 
writer's  study  entitled  "The  Licensing  of  Ra- 
dio  Services   In   the  United   States,    1927   to 
1947"   (Urbana:   University  of  Illinois  Press 
1950). 

'■For  discussions  of  the  utility  of  this 
view  to  social  scientists,  see  Arthur  F.  Bent- 
ley.  "The  Process  of  Government"  (1908- 
New  York:  The  Prlnclpla  Press,  reprint 
1949 »;  Truman,  op.  clt.  But  cf.  Stanley 
Rothman.  "Systematic  Political  Theory. '  this 
Review,  vol.  54.  pp.  15-33  (March  1960). 


manded  practical  regulation,  they  formed 
an  effective  moral  obstacle,  since  all  the 
liberals  would  answer  with  a  demand  that 
the  antitrust  laws  be  enforced.  Men  like 
Senator  Borah  founded  political  careers  on 
the  continuance  of  such  crusades,  which 
were  entirely  futile  but  enormously  pictur- 
esque, and  which  paid  big  dividends  in  terms 
of  personal  prestige." '" 

Arnold's  subsequent  career  as  Chief  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice did  as  much  to  prove  his  point  as  his 
writings.  For  a  6-year  period  he  instilled 
unprecedented  vigor  into  the  Division,  and 
his  efforts  were  widely  publicized.  He  there- 
by unquestionably  made  the  laws  a  more 
Important  symbol  of  the  protection  of  the 
public;  but  despite  his  Impressive  Intentions 
and  talents,  monopoly,  concentration  of 
capital,  and  restraint  of  trade  were  not 
seriously  threatened  or  affected. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  signs  or  sym- 
bols In  themselves  have  any  magical  force 
as  narcotics.  They  are,  rather,  the  only 
means  by  which  groups  not  In  a  position 
to  analyze  a  complex  situation  rationally 
may  adjust  themselves  to  It,  through  stereo- 
typlzatlon.  oversimplification,  and  reassur- 
ance. 

There    have,    of    course,    been    many    in- 
stances of  effective  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  regulatory  statutes.     In  each 
such   Instance  It  will  be  found  that  organ- 
ized  groups  have  had  an  Informed  Interest 
In  effective  administration.     Sometimes  the 
existence  of  these  groups  U  explicable  as  a 
holdover  from  the  campaign  for   legislative 
enactment  of  the  basic  statute:    and   often 
the  initial  administrative  appointees  are  In- 
formed, dedicated  adherents  of  these  Inter- 
ests.    They  are  thus  In  a  position  to  secure 
pertinent  data  and  to  act  strategically   help- 
ing furnish  organization  to  the  groups  they 
represent.    Sometimes  the  resources  Involved 
are  such  that  there  is  organization  on  both 
sides;  or  the  more  effective  organization  may 
be  on  the  reform  side.     The   securities  ex- 
change   legislation    Is    an    Illuminating    ex- 
ample, for  after  Richard  Whitney's  convic- 
tion  for   embezzlement  key   officials   of   the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  recognized   their 
own  interest  In  supporting  controls  over  less 
scrupulous  elements.     This  Interest  configu- 
ration doubtless  explains  the  relative  popu- 
larity of  the  SEC  both  with  regulated  groups 
and  with  organized  liberal  groups. 

IV 

The  evidence  considered  here  suggests  that 
we  can  make  an  encouraging  start  toward 
defining  the  conditions  In  which  myth  and 
symbolic  reassurance  become  key  elements 
In  the  governmental  process  The  condi- 
tions »  are  present  In  substantial  degree  In 
many  policy  areas  other  than  business  regu- 
lations. They  may  well  be  maximal  in  the 
foreign  policy  area,  and  a  similar  approach 
to  the  study  of  foreign  policy  formation 
would  doubtless   be  revealing. 

B<-?ause  the  requisite  conditions  are  al- 
ways present  In  some  degree,  every  Instance 
of  policy  formulation  Involves  a  mix  of  sym- 
bolic effect  and  rational  reflection  of  inter- 
ests in  resources,  though  one  or  the  other 
phenomenon  may  be  dominant  in  any  par- 
ticular case.  One  type  of  mix  Is  exemplified 
by  such  governmental  programs  outside  the 
business  regulation  field  as  public  educa- 
tion and  social  security.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  programs  do  confer  im- 
portant tangible  benefits  upon  a  very  wide 
public,  very  much  as  they  promise  to  do. 
They  do  so  for  the  reasons  suggested  earlier. 
Business  organizations,  labor  organizations, 
teachers'  organizations,  and  other  organized 
groups  benefit  from  these  programs  and  have 
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historically  served  to  focus  public  attention 
upon  the  resources  to  be  gained  or  lost 
Their  task  has  been  all  the  easier  because 
the  techniques  for  achieving  the  benefits 
are  fairly  readily  recognizable. 

But  the  financing  of  these  same  programs 
involves  public  policies  of  a  different  order. 
Here  the  symbol  of  free  education  and  other 
benefits,  the  complexity  of  the  revenue  and 
administrative  structure,  and  the  absence 
of  organization  have  facilluted  the  emer- 
gence of  highly  regressive  payroll,  property, 
and  head  taxes  as  the  major  sources  of  rev- 
enue. Thus,  business  organizations,  which 
by  and  large  support  the  pubUc  schools  that 
provide  their  trained  personnel  and  the  social 
security  programs  that  minimize  the  costs  of 
industrial  pensions,  pay  relatively  little  for 
these  services;  while  the  direct  beneficiaries 
of  the  free  programs  pay  a  relatively  high 
proportion  of  the  costs.  Careful  analysis  of 
the  mix  in  particular  programs  should  prove 
illuminating. 

If  the  conditions  faclllUtlng  symbolic 
reassurance  are  correctly  specified,  there  is 
reason  to  question  some  common  assump- 
tions about  strategic  variables  in  policy 
formulation  and  reason  also  to  devise  some 
more  imaginative  models  in  designing  re- 
search in  this  area.  The  theory  discussed 
here  suggests,  for  example,  a  tie  between  the 
emergence  of  conditions  promoting  interests 
in  symbolic  reassurance  and  widened  free- 
dom of  policy  maneuver  for  those  attempt- 
ing to  assert  leadership  over  the  affected 
group.  It  Implies  that  the  number  of  ad- 
herents of  a  political  Interest  may  have  more 
to  do  with  whether  the  political  benefit  of- 
fered U  tangible  or  symbolic  than  with  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  tangible  resources  al- 
located. It  suggests  that  the  factors  that 
explain  voting  behavior  can  be  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  factors  that  explain  resource 
allocations  through  Government.  The  fact 
that  large  numbers  of  people  are  objectively 
affected  by  a  governmental  program  may 
actually  serve  in  some  contexts  to  weaken 
their  capacity  to  exert  a  political  claim  upon 
tangible  values. 

A  number  of  recent  writers,  to  take  an- 
other example,  have  suggested  that  it  U  the 
independence  of  the  Independent  regulatory 
commissions  which  chiefly  accounts  for  their 
tendency  to  become  tools  of  the  groups  they 
regulate.  The  hypotheses  suggested  here 
apply  to  regulatory  programs  administered  In 
cabinet  departments  as  well;  and  their  op- 
eration is  discernible  in  some  of  these  pro- 
grams when  the  specified  conditions  are 
present.  The  Grazing  Service  and  the  Anti- 
trust Division  are  examples. 

In  terms  of  research  design,  the  implica- 
tions of  the  analysis  probably  lie  chiefly  In 
the  direction  of  emphasizing  an  Integral  tie 
of  political  behavior  to  underlying  and  ex- 
tensive social  Interaction.  AnalysU  of  politi- 
cal dynamics  must  have  a  theory  of  relevance; 
but  the  directly  relevant  may  run  farther 
afleld  than  has  sometimes  been  assumed 
Political  activities  of  all  kinds  require  the 
most  exhaustive  scrutiny  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er their  chief  function  Is  symbolic  or  sub- 
stantive. The  what  of  Lasswell's  famous 
definition  of  politics  Is  a  complex  universe 
In  itself. 


'-••The  Folklore  of  Capitalism"  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1937),  pp  212 
215,   216. 

'  They  are  listed  above  under  "Pattern  B." 


GLORIOUS  RECORD  OP  WISCON- 
SIN'S IRON  BRIGADE  AND  ITS 
HEIR.  THE  32D  NATIONAL  GUARD 
DIVISION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  Wis- 
consin's famed  Red  Arrow  Division,  once 
again  among  the  first  to  be  caUed  in 
time  of  national  peril,  carries  with  it 
into  active  duty  a  century  of  the  highest 
military  traditions. 

The  32d  Infantry  Division  of  the  Wis- 
consin National  Guai-d.  and  its  prede- 
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cesser,  the  gallant  Iron  Brigade  of  the 
Union  Army,  have  written  some  of  the 
most  glorious  pages  in  our  military  his- 
tory from  Gettysburg  to  the  Argonne 
to  Luzon  in  the  Philippines. 

Originally  dubbed  the  Black  Hat  Bri- 
gade because  of  the  nonregulatlon  black 
slouch  hats  worn  l^  its  members,  it  was 
composed  of  the  2d.  6th.  and  7th  Wis- 
consin Regiments  and  the  19th  Indiana. 
Its  2.400  fighting  men  received  their  bap- 
tism of  fire,  and  lost  one-third  of  their 
number,  from  the  gims  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  In  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull 
Run. 

That  was  in  late  August  of  1862.  The 
brigade  continued  to  distinguish  itself 
in  a  series  of  three  more  battles  in  the 
next  2  weeks.  Then,  bolstered  by  the 
addition  of  the  24th  Michigan  Regiment, 
they  moved  into  the  Battle  of  Antietam 
which  ended  Lee's  first  invasion  of  the 
North  in  mid-September. 

It  was  in  this  battle  that  a  war  corre- 
spondent gave  the  unit  the  name  that 
stuck:  the  Iron  Brigade.  Three  bitter 
weeks  of  fighting  had  infiicted  58-percent 
casualties  on  the  bngade,  but  they  had 
also  earned  for  the  imit  the  respect  and 
fear  of  the  enemy. 

The  Iron  Brigade  next  distinguished 
Itself  in  the  Battlet  of  Fredericksburg 
and  Chancellorsville  in  Virginia  in  the 
spring  of  1863.  By  the  time  the  stage 
was  set  for  the  decisive  Battle  of  Gettsy- 
burg.  the  brigade  was  a  legend  in  both 
armies  and  it  moved  into  action  as  the 
1st  Brigade  of  the  1st  Division  of  the 
1st  Corps  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Repubhc. 

One  of  the  highest  tributes  to  the  Ii  on 
Brigade  came  in  the  earliest  moments 
of  the  initial  action  at  Gettysburg.  It 
is  described  in  "Ordeal  by  Fire,"  by 
Fletcher  Pratt: 

(Confederate  General  I  Heth's  division  of 
Hill's  advance  struck  a  Union  cavalry  picket 
west  of  Gettsyburg  before  9.  They  drove 
them  in  slowly:  as  the  horsemen  retreated 
the  zing  of  bullets  came  out  of  a  wood  on 
the  slope  of  a  low  hlU  behind.  'That's  all 
right,'  called  Heth.  'only  some  of  that  Penn- 
sylvania militia.'  and  sent  two  brigades  to 
clear  the  way  for  his  column.  They  swung 
forward  carelessly;  as  they  reached  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  the  fire  rose  to  surprising  cre- 
scendo, and  out  of  the  underbrush  onto 
their  flank  burst  a  story  of  men  with  bay- 
onets low  and  all  la  line— the  Iron  Bri- 
gade. A  yell  of  surprise  went  up.  'T'alnt  no 
mlllshy!  Looklt  them  black  hats!  That's 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac!'  and  then  Heth's 
two  brigades  were  swept  into  rout,  smashed, 
one  brigade  killed.  th«  other  captured.  The 
battle  for  the  world  was  on. 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  two-thuds  of 
the  1,800  :nen  in  the  understrength  unit 
lay  dead  or  wounded  along  Seminary 
Ridge;  but  the  Iron  Brigade,  in  its  last 
great  battle,  had  purchased  precious 
time  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  still 
moving  into  position. 

The  32d  Division  as  we  know  it  was 
among  the  first  formed  for  action  in 
World  War  I,  composed  this  time  of  two 
Wisconsin  regimenle  and  one  from 
Michigan.  The  division  saw  major 
action  in  three  battles  in  France,  cli- 
maxed by  the  Meuse -Argonne.  The 
28,000  men  of  the  division  suffered  over 
60  percent  casualties  in  World  War  I, 


As  Hitler's  legions  swarmed  over 
Europe  and  war  clouds  began  to  gather 
for  this  Nation,  we  turned  again  to  the 
32d  Division  and  Wisconsin's  National 
Guard  was  called  to  duty  In  October  of 
1940,  more  than  a  year  before  Pearl 
Harbor. 

When  attack  came,  the  Red  Arrow 
Division  was  ready  and  spearheaded  our 
counteroffensive  in  the  Pacific — her  men 
fighting  their  way  through  New  Guinea, 
Leyte,  Papau,  and  Luzon,  losing  half  of 
their  number  to  enemy  fire  along  the 
way. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  fresh  peril,  Wiscon- 
sin men  again  are  putting  aside  their 
peacetime  normal  pursuits  and  march- 
ing off  under  the  hallowed  banner  of  the 
32d.  Their  absence  will  be  felt  in  10,000 
homes  in  nearly  100  Wisconsin  commu- 
nities; offset  a  bit  perhaps  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  Red  Arrow  Division  will 
put  new  sinew  in  the  backbone  of 
America  as  we  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
cold  war. 


UMITATION  OF  NUMBER  OF  POSI- 
TIONS IN  TOP  GRADES  OF  THE 
CLASSIFICATION    ACT    OF    1949 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1732)  to  increase  the  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  positions  that 
may  be  placed  in  the  top  grades  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  the  limitation  on  the  number  of  re- 
search and  development  positions  of 
scientists  and  engineers  for  which  special 
rates  of  pay  are  authorized;  to  fix  the 
compensation  of  hearings  examiners; 
and  for  other  purp>oses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  un- 
finished business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  is  S.  1732. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing Officer. 


ANTITRUST  LAWS  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1961 

Mr.  McCLEUiAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday.  I  introduced  S.  2573,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  antitrust  laws  to  prohibit 
certain  activities  of  labor  organizations 
in  restraint  of  trade,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. In  my  remarks  I  called  attention 
to  the  December  1958  report  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  entitled 
"The  Alliance  of  Certain  Racketeer  and 
Communist  Dominated  Unions  in  the 
Field  of  Transportation  as  a  Threat  to 
National  Security."  That  clearly  points 
out  the  danger  to  the  country  from  the 
alliance  between  Harry  Bridges  and 
Jimmy  Hoffa  and  the  unions  respectively 
controlled  by  them. 

I  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
communism,  and  who  know  the  records 
of  both  Bridges  and  Hoffa,  appear  to  feel 
that  Hoffa  is  no  match  for  Harry 
Bridges,  and  that  one  result  of  the  Hoffa - 
Bridges  association  will  likely  be  to  lend 
opportunity  for  Communist  infiltration 
of  the  Teamsters  Union,  and  with  strong 


probability  of  ultimate  Communist  dom- 
ination of  that  union. 

I  have  now  received  information  of  a 
new  development  which  appears  to 
strongly  support  and  justify  the  fear  of 
many  that  the  marriage  of  convenience 
between  the  Hoffa  and  Bridges  unions  is 
already  resulting  In  Communist  infiltra- 
tion of  the  Teamsters. 

Out  in  Hawaii  an  identified  Commu- 
nist, one  Koji  Ariyoshi,  former  editor  of 
the  Communist-controlled  Honolulu 
Record,  former  secret  editor  of  the 
ILWU-o»Tied  Honolulu  Reporter,  and  a 
long-time  Harry  Bridges  stooge,  has  just 
been  employed  by  Arthur  Rutledge  and 
the  Teamsters  Union  to  edit  the  Team- 
sters' local  membership  newspaper. 
News  of  Ariyoshi's  employment  has  been 
publicly  reported  in  radio  news  broad- 
casts. One  such  broadcast  was  made 
this  week  by  Larry  Cott,  Honolulu  news- 
caster, in  Honolulu,  according  to  infor- 
mation received  by  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  the  Senate. 

Koji  Ariyoshi  was  one  of  the  "Hawaii 
Seven."  convicted  for  violation  of  the 
Smith  Act.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  of 
the  Senate  now  to  go  into  Ariyoshi's  rec- 
ord in  detail,  but  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
brief  memorandum  respecting  Koji  Ari- 
yoshi and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Koji  Abiyoshi 

"Mr.  Ariyoshi  has  been  editor,  president, 
and  majority  stockholder  in  the  Honolulu 
Record  since  that  pro-Communist  weekly  be- 
gan publication  on  August  5,  1948.  Its  news 
columns  and  editorials  from  the  beginning 
boosted  the  Hawaii  Civil  Liberties  Commit- 
tee, the  Reineckes,  and  other  Communist 
causes.  Mr.  Ariyoshi  in  1949  served  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Committee  for  a  Democratic 
Far  Eastern  Policy,  a  mainland  Communlst- 
iront  organization  which  has  been  cited  as 
Communist  by  former  Attorney  General  Tom 
Clark  "  ('Report  on  Hawaii  Civil  Liberties 
Committee,  a  Communist  Front,"  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  June 
23,  1950.  p.  22.) 

"Further  conflrmation  of  the  liaison  be- 
tween the  Honolulu  Record  and  the  Commu- 
nUt  Party  of  Hawaii  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  three  of  the  seven  alleged  Hawaii 
Communist  leaders  indicted  for  conspiracy 
to  violate  the  Smith  Act  (were)  employees 
of  the  Honolulu  Record  and  owners  of  Hon- 
olulu Record  stock.  Moreover,  the  three 
have  been  members  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hawaii  at  one 
time  or  another  since  1946.  The  three  in- 
clude Koji  Ariyoshi,  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
Record."  ("Scope  of  Soviet  Activity  In  the 
United  States,"  pt.  41-A,  app.  II.  p.  2699.  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee.  Internal  Security,  citing 
the  1953  and  1954  reports  of  the  Commission 
on  Subversive  Activities  of  Hawaii.) 

"Ariyoshi.  a  veteran  of  several  years  war- 
time service  In  the  Far  East,  both  as  an 
officer  In  the  U.S.  Army  and  as  an 
OWI  representative,  is  reliably  reported  to 
have  had  personal  contact  with  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  He  wrote  a  series  of  arti- 
cles entitled  'Inside  Communist  China,' 
which  appeared  In  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul- 
letin during  September  1947.  He  is  the 
author  of  an  article  in  support  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  which  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1947  edition  of  Spotlight  on  the  Far 
East,  official  publication  of  the  Committee 
for  a  Democratic  Far  Eastern  Policy.  Ari- 
yoshi was  listed  *   *   •  as  a  consultant.  That 
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organization  had  been  dted  as  a  Cootununlfit 
front  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
and  by  the  California  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities."  ("Scope  of  Soviet 
Activity  in  the  United  States."  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee,  Internal  Se- 
curity, pt.  41-A,  app.  n.  p.  2697,  taken 
from  the  1953  report  of  the  Commlsalon  on 
Subversive  Activities  of  Hawaii.) 

"On  June  17,  1953,  after  32  weeks  of  trial, 
the  (Smith  Act)  case  was  given  to  the  Jury 
which,  a  days  later,  brought  in  verdicts  of 
guilty  as  to  each  (of  the  seven)  defendants 
(Including  Koji  Arlyoshl,  37.  editor.  Hono- 
lulu Record).  U.S.  District  Judge  John 
Wilg  sentenced  each  of  the  male  defendants 
to  serve  5  years  in  prison  and  to  pay  a  $5,000 
fine."  (Ibid.  p.  2799.) 

(The  case  was  dismissed  on  appeal  by  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.) 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Senators  who 
might  want  further  information  about 
Ariyoshi  will  find  references  to  him  at 
pages  2421.  2427.  2433.  and  2441  of  the 
printed  record  of  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  hearings  held  in  Hawaii. 
December  3  and  4.  1956.  which  is  part 
40  of  the  committee's  hearings  on 
"Scope  of  Soviet  Activity  in  the  United 
States." 

I  also  send  forward  two  excerpts  from 
a  report  on  the  Honolulu  Record  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  material  may  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rkpokt  on  the  Honolulu  Rxcord 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
after  an  investigation  and  analysis  of  the 
Honolulu  Record,  owned  and  published  by 
the  Honolulu  Record  Publishing  Co..  Ltd.. 
hereby  submits  this  report  concerning  the 
publication  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

OWNERSHIP 

The  articles  of  association  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Record  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.  (exhibit  No. 
1).'  filed  with  the  office  of  the  treasurer,  Ter- 
ritory of  HawaU,  on  August  27,  1948,  reflect 
that  the  Honolulu  Record  Publishing  Co., 
Ltd..  was  officially  Incorporated  on  that  date, 
with  the  first  officers  and  directors  of  the 
organization  as  follows:  President.  Koji 
Arlyoshl;  vice  president,  Lewis  K.  Yogi;  sec- 
retary, Cyril  Bristow;  treasurer,  Adrian  Palo- 
mino; director.  Nobuyukl  Matsuzakl. 

The  amount  of  $50,000,  to  be  divided  Into 
10,000  shares  of  common  stock  at  a  par  value 
of  $5  per  share,  was  set  forth  as  the  author- 
ized capital  of  said  corporation. 

The  affidavit  of  officers  (exhibit  No.  2),= 
filed  with  the  treasurer's  office.  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  on  August  26,  1948,  discloses  that 
7,881  of  the  10,000  shares  of  stock  were  sub- 
scribed to.  This  same  exhibit  reflects  that 
only  1,007  shares  of  the  subscribed  common 
stock  were  ever  paid  for  (a  toui  simi  of 
$5,035).  The  unpaid  subscribed  stock 
amounting  to  6,874  shares.  Is  in  the  name 
of  Kojl  Arlyoshl.  Thus,  this  exhibit  dis- 
closes that  the  Honolulu  Record  Publishing 
Co.  began  its  operations  with  toUl  cash  as- 
sets of  $5,035. 

On  the  annual  corporation  exhibit  (exhibit 
No.  3),»  filed  by  the  Honolulu  Record  Pub- 
lishing Co..  Ltd.,  for  the  period  August  26. 
1948.  through  Augmt  31,  1949,  It  Is  signi- 
ficant to  note  that  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  operation.  It  could  show  an  increase 
of  353  paid-up  shares  of  stock  (value,  $1,765) . 

»See  appendix,  pp.  13-20. 
-  See  appendix,  pp.  21-23. 
»  See  appendix,  pp.  34-29. 


Paid-up     stock    In    the    corporation     then 
amounted  to  $6,800. 

The  annual  corporation  exhibit  also  re- 
flects a  net  operating  loss  for  the  first  year 
of  $2,351.91.  This  exhibit  further  discloses 
that  the  total  net  worth  of  the  Honolulu 
Record  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  as  of  August  31. 
1949,  was  $4,548.09. 

Out  of  a  total  of  8.133  subscribed  shares 
of  stock,  valued  at  $40,665.  the  exhibit  re- 
veals that  7,500  shares,  worth  $37,600,  were 
subscribed  to  by  Kojl  Arlyoshl,  editor  of 
the  Honolulu  Record  and  president  of  the 
Honolulu  Record  Publishing  Co..  Ltd.  How- 
ever, this  exhibit  reflects  that  the  total 
amount  actually  invested  by  Ariyoshi  Is 
$3,635,  or  727  shares  purchased  and  paid  for 
by  him.  He  is  Indebted  to  the  Honolulu 
Record  Publishing  Co..  Ltd.,  in  the  amount 
of  $33,865.  covering  6,773  shares  of  conunon 
stock  as  subscribed  to  by  him. 

Arlyoshrs  present  position  as  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  Record  fits  in  well  with  his  back- 
ground. He  Is  probably  one  of  the  best 
qualified  persons  in  Hawaii  to  propagandise 
the  Conununlst  Party  line  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  press. 

Kojl  Ariyoshi  was  born  on  January  30, 
1914,  at  Koma,  T.H.  He  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  from  1937  to  1940.  and  the 
University  of  Georgia  during  the  1940-^1 
term,  where  he  received  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree In  Journalism.  He  enlisted  in  the  US. 
Army  at  Manzanar  Relocation  Center  on  No- 
vember 30,  1942.  In  January  1944  he  de- 
parted for  the  Chlna-Burma-Indla  theater 
where  he  was  assigned  to  psychological  war- 
fare work.  He  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  In  June  of  1945  and  remained  in 
the  same  type  of  work  until  January  5,  1946. 
when  his  request  to  be  discharged  In  China 
was  granted.  Subsequent  to  his  discharge. 
he  became  employed  with  the  OWI  as  a  field 
representative. 

Ariyoehl's  reaction  concerning  his  experi- 
ences in  Communist  China  are  somewhat 
reflected  in  an  article  appearing  under  his 
name  In  the  February  1947  Issue  of  Spotlight 
on  the  Far  East,  published  by  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  Democratic  Far  Eastern  Policy, 
which  has  been  cited  as  Communist  by  At- 
torney General  Tom  C.  Clark.  In  this  issue 
he  wrote  a  guest  column  In  support  of  the 
Chinese  Communists.  The  March  and  June 
1949  issues  of  Far  East  SpoUlght.  successor 
to  Spotlight  on  the  Par  East.  llsU  Arlyoshl 
as  a  consultant  to  the  Committee  for  a 
Democratic  Far  Eastern  Policy.  This  mag- 
azine has  consistently  supported  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

The  Hawaii  Star  of  April  23,  1948.  reflects 
that  a  progress  report  on  the  New  York  chap- 
ter of  the  Hawaii  Civil  Liberties  Committee 
was  made  by  Koji  Arlyoshl.  one  of  the 
founders  of  this  chapter,  at  an  HCLC  meet- 
ing In  Honolulu  on  April  20.  1948.  The 
HCLC  was  cited  as  being  Communist  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  on 
April  28.  1949.  The  HCLC  was  also  cited  as 
a  subversive  organization  Initiated  and  op- 
erated by  CommunUts  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  expanding  the  Influence  of  the  small  Com- 
munist minority  In  the  Territory  of  Hawaii" 
by  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
In  a  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  23,  1950  (made  H.  Rept.  2986  Aueust 
24,1950).  ^ 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing to  flnd  that  Arlyoshl  uses  the  Honolulu 
Record  to  promote  the  Chinese  Communists 
and  the  Hawaii  Civil  LlberUes  Committee. 

Listed  in  the  annual  corporation  exhibit 
(exhibit  No.  3)  '  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Honolulu  Record  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Ltd.,  and  holder  of  seven  shares  of 
stock  is  Adele  Kenslnger,  residing  at  1658 
Pllkol  Street.  Honolulu.  During  the  hear- 
ings of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 


on  Un-American  AcUvlUes  In  Honolulu  dur- 
ing April  1960.  four  Individuals  Identified 
Adele  Kenslnger  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

COMMUNIST    P&XTT    LIN«   CONTENT 

An  analysis  of  the  complete  contenu  of 
the  Honolulu  Record  reveals  the  strictest  ad- 
herence to  the  Communist  Party  line. 

Articles  referring  to  the  Soviet  Union  oi 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
are  consistently  slanted  to  favor  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  American  puppets.  Friendly 
wrlteups  are  also  given  to  Communist  move- 
ments In  other  countries,  such  as  China. 
Greece,  Prance,  and  the  PhUippines.  Indi- 
vidual U.S.  Communist  leaders  on  numerous 
occasions  receive  favorable  attention  in 
the  Honolulu  Record,  which  reserves  its  most 
generous  publicity,  however,  for  the  activi- 
ties of  Hawaii  Communists.  Communist- 
front  organizations  and  Communlst-con- 
troUed  unions,  both  in  Hawaii  and  on  the 
mainland,  are  well  publicized  In  the  Record. 

The  Record  Is  equally  consistent  in  pre- 
senting In  an  unfavorable  Ught  any  actions 
which  conflict  with  the  .nterests  of  Com- 
munists. Thus,  the  Honolulu  Record  rep- 
resents only  criticism  of  American  defense 
spending,  the  Marshall  plan,  the  European 
recovery  program,  aid  to  Greece  and  (Na- 
tionalist) China,  and  other  aspects  of  the 
U.S.  foreign  policy  designed  to  help  curb 
the  spread  of  communism.  The  Record  fur- 
thermore makes  It  clear  to  Its  readers  that 
It  has  only  contempt  for  the  capitalist 
system. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
after  analysis  and  Investigation  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Record  since  its  first  issue  of  August  5, 
1948,  draws  the  Inevitable  conclusion  that 
the  Honolulu  Record  Is  a  front  for  the  Com- 
munist Party,  despite  the  fact  that  the  paper 
does  not  make  this  admission. 

It  should  be  noted  in  thU  connecUon  that 
during  the  past  decade  all  Communist  pub- 
lications have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  give 
the  impression  of  having  no  direct  connec- 
tions with  the  Communist  Party.  Even  of- 
ficial publications  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U,S.A.,  have  terminated  such  designation 
since  1936  and  appear  Instead  as  organs  of 
certain  publishing  companies  formed  for 
that  special  purpose.  The  Honolulu  Record 
conforms  to  this  pattern  completely. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties would  Uke  to  point  out  that  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  newspaper,  dedicated  to  dis- 
seminating Communist  propaganda,  depends 
upon  support  from  deluded  liberals.  The 
Communists  recognize  that  most  Americans 
would  not  knowingly  support  the  Communist 
Party,  and  therefore  have  devised  various 
front  organizations  and  publlcaUons  so  as 
to  ensnare  the  unwary  hbcral.  The  latter 
serves  to  add  prestige  to  the  Communist 
front  and  to  attract  other  non-Communist 
support. 


♦See  appendix,  pp.  24-29. 


YANKEE  ATOMIC  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
nuclear  testing  has  now  become  a  matter 
of  immediate  personal  concern  to  all  of 
us.  Reports  that  fallout  has  increased 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
in  the  daily  press,  due  to  the  Russians' 
large  atmospheric  blasts.  Our  own 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  conduct- 
ing underground  tests  which,  thank  the 
Lord,  do  not  involve  dispersing  any  of 
these  dangerous  particles  into  our  at- 
mosphere. 

But  while  all  this  is  going  on,  there  is 
another  aspect  of  nuclear  power  which 
we  should  keep  in  mind— the  power  of 
atoms  for  peace.     An  example  of  the 
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great  worth  which  nuclear  energy  has 
for  all  mankind  can  be  found  in  Rowe. 
Mass..  in  the  northwestern  part  of  our 
State  on  the  Vermont  border.  Rowe  is 
a  lovely  town  with  wooded  hills,  lakes 
and  green  valleys.  On  the  edge  of  tran- 
quil Sherman  Pond  is  a  domed  structure 
containing  the  reactor  sphere  of  the 
Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co.  Yankee 
Atomic  is  a  joint  venture  of  the  private 
electric  companies  of  New  England. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in- 
vested only  $5  million  out  of  a  total 
of  $48,500,000.  which  incidentally  was 
about  $13  million  under  the  original  es- 
timate. It  can  prcxluce  about  140,000  to 
145.000  kilowatts  which,  although  per- 
haps 50  percent  above  the  costs  for  a 
loughly  comparable  steamplant.  is  not 
badly  out  of  line  for  a  brandnew  experi- 
ment. Accounting  for  operating  costs 
will  in  the  first  instance  be  difficult,  for 
all  uranium  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Federal  Govemmient,  but  at  a  rough 
glance,  they,  too,  do  not  look  out  of 
line  with  costs  for  normal  fuels. 

The  entire  picture  is  of  great  promise 
and  is  backed  by  a  solid  record  of  per- 
formance. During  the  month  of  August 
the  Yankee  Atomic  plant  generated  a 
record  100  million  kilowatt-hours  of  net 
electric  output  and  incidentally,  raised 
its  total  production  to  over  600  million 
kilowatt-hours.  The  entire  operation  of 
the  plant  continues  to  be  very  encour- 
aging. The  electricity  received  by  every 
citizen  of  New  England  is  now  aug- 
mented by  this  nuclear  plant. 

Mr.  President,  while  our  immediate 
concern  is  directed  toward  the  dangers 
to  all  mankind  hidden  in  the  nucleus 
of  the  atom,  let  us  remember  that  this 
same  energy  holds  great  promise  for 
peace,  for  closing  the  standard -of -living 
gap  which  now  plagues  the  world.  An- 
other wonder  of  nature  has  been  revealed 
to  us  with  a  choice  of  using  it  for  de- 
struction or  creation.  Let  us  hope  the 
world  will  make  the  right  choice. 


SENATOR  fflCKEY  SCORES  COMMU- 
NIST PROPAGANDA  ATTACK  ON 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  excellent  address  by  my  able 
and  distinguished  colleague  [Mr. 
HicKEY]  condemning  the  Communist 
propaganda  attack  on  the  United  States. 
This  address  was  delivered  yesterday  be- 
fore the  50th  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Parliamentary  Union  at  Brussels. 
My  colleague  emphasizes  the  point  that 
Americans  have  always  given  aid  to  oth- 
ers. He  points  out  how  vicious  propa- 
ganda distorts  truth,  and  the  importance 
of  giving  the  people  the  facts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Hicket 
Three  times  In  this  century  my  people 
have  been  In  war.  Each  time  we  fought  basi- 
cally for  self-determination — the  right  of 
men  to  determine  their  own  destiny,  and  the 
right  of  states  to  govern  themselves. 

Never  has  my  Nation  fought  a  war  of  ag- 
gression in  which  we  flred  the  first  shot.  And 
never  have  we  failed  to  help  our  defeated 


enemy  to  rebuild   after  the  devastation  of 
war. 

I  would  remind  the  delegates  that  the 
American  people  have  national  origins  stem- 
ming from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  thing 
that  has  most  drawn  us  together  has  been 
that  many  of  our  citizens  came  to  America 
fleeing  from  oppression  or  disaster  In  their 
own  countries  of  origin. 

AMESICANS   HAVE  ALWAYS  GIVEN   Am  TO  OTHERS 

Yet  we  have  never  lost  touch  with  the 
countries  of  their  origin.  Long  before  my 
Government  engaged  In  aid  programs,  the 
American  people  had  privately  mobilized 
their  own  resources  to  fight  natural  and 
hvunan  disaster.  But  now  that  governments 
have  moved  to  aid  newly  developed  nations, 
also  to  rebuild  after  devastation  from  war. 
as  in  Etirope  and  Korea,  the  common  man 
In  America  has  willingly  done  his  part  for 
humanity.  Some  $90  billion  have  been  do- 
nated since  World  War  II  In  an  effort  to  bxilld 
conditions  conducive  to  peace,  conditions 
conducive  to  the  development  of  Individual 
man. 

VICIOUS    PROPAGANDA    DISTORTS    TRUTH 

Against  this  backgroxind,  Mr.  President, 
candor  compels  me  to  say  that  the  American 
people,  my  people,  are  aghast  at  the  vitupera- 
tive attacks  to  which  we  have  been  increas- 
ingly subjected  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  especially  the  last  few  days.  To  listen 
to  Radio  Moscow,  to  read  Pravda,  to  listen  to 
leading  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
one  would  believe  that  the  United  States  had 
not  disarmed  after  World  War  n.  That  the 
United  States  had  started  the  cold  war.  That 
the  United  States  had  never  offered  to  put 
atomic  weapons  and  power  under  Interna- 
tional control,  whereas  the  true  facts  are 
that  the  former  President  proposed  exactly 
this  before  the  United  Nations,  and  just  the 
day  before  yesterday  the  present  occupant 
of  the  White  House  reiterated  the  offer  and 
made  It  a  continuing  one  for  us  and  for  the 
United  KlngdCHn.  That  American  colonies 
were  scattered  all  over  the  world.  That  our 
forces  were  stationed  In  countries  against 
the  win  of  their  peoples  and  government-s 
That  we  had  encouraged  the  rearmament  of 
Germany  before  East  Germany  had  armed. 
That  we  and  the  United  Nations  were  aggres- 
sors In  Korea.  And  I  daresay  give  the  Soviet 
Union  a  few  more  weeks  of  worldwide  propa- 
ganda and  much  of  the  world  will  be  led  to 
believe  that  It  was  the  United  States  which 
was  the  first  to  break  the  voluntary  ban  on 
atc»nic  tests  and  that  It  Is  the  United  States 
that  is  polluting  the  atmosphere. 

What  a  travesty  on  truth  to  accept  the 
Soviet  version  of  history.  To  believe  Soviet 
history  of  the  last  decade  Is  to  see  the  world 
upside  down,  to  see  the  world  in  one  of  those 
distorted  mirrors  so  popular  In  amusement 
parks. 

DELEGATES     SHOULD     GIVE     THEIR      PEOPLE     THE 
TACTS 

I  believe  it  is  incumbent  on  the  distin- 
guished delegates  gathered  here  to  help  their 
own  |}eople  separate  fact  from  fiction.  You 
can.  In  this  city  you  have  had  access  to  the 
world's  free  press.  Day  by  day  you  have  been 
able  to  count  Soviet  atmospheric  explosions. 
In  l>,i  hours  any  delegate  can  fly  to  Berlin. 
He  can  see  for  himself  the  wall  and  wire  that 
communism  has  thrown  up.  He  can  see  for 
himself  whether  this  wall  of  wire  and  stone 
Is  a  prison  fence  to  keep  men.  women,  and 
children  from  fleeing  to  freedom.  Any  dele- 
gate can  measure  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  of  East  Berlin  and  those 
of  West  Berlin.  He  can  talk  to  the  few 
pitiful  refugees  from  the  Socialist  "people's 
paradise"  of  East  Germany.  He  can  con- 
template the  refugee  flood  which  a  few  weeks 
ago  was  running  at  the  rate  of  7,000  a  week. 

It  is  up  to  delegates  here  to  put  the  dis- 
torted mirror  back  In  focus.  Visit  Berlin — 
tell  your  own  people  what  you  see. 


Finally,  Mr.  President  and  fellow  delegates, 
I  ask  that  those  of  you  who  serve  on  the 
political  committee  of  this  conference  give 
partlc\ilarly  careful  attention  to  the  resolu- 
tion which  has  been  prepared  by  the  delegate 
from  Yugoslavia. 

I  close  by  expressing  the  hope  that  this 
60th  meeting  of  the  International  Parlia- 
mentary Union  may  go  down  in  history  as 
one  which  was  ready  to  speak  the  truth  on 
atomic  testing,  the  truth  on  disarmament, 
the  truth  on  the  basically  different  approach 
to  the  problems  of  humanity  represented  by 
the  Ideologies  that  have  met  here  this  week. 


INVESTIGATION  ON  THE  MUZZLING 
OP  THE  MILITARY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  met  this 
morning  and  approved  a  resolution  to 
investigate  the  muzzling  of  the  militai-y. 
I  am  indeed  gratified  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  took  this  very  nec- 
essary action. 

I  have  spoken  frequently  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  with  regard  to  this  matter,  as 
more  and  more  information  came  to  my 
attention  which  indicated  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  various  pwlicies 
wliich  are  being  implemented.  Since 
this  matter  affects  our  ability  as  a  na- 
tion to  survive,  it  was  my  conviction 
that  only  an  investigation  by  the  Con- 
gress could  satisfy  the  need  for  an  ob- 
jective scrutiny  in  depth  of  present 
practices  and  policies  in  the  Department 
of  Etefense  which  had  the  effect  of  si- 
lencing personnel  in  our  military  estab- 
lisliment  on  the  subject  of  anticommu- 
nism.  The  Armed  Services  Committee, 
in  voting  to  imdertake  this  investiga- 
tion, has  rendered  a  service  to  our  coun- 
ti-y.  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  subcommit- 
tee which  is  to  be  appointed  will  do  an 
expeditious,  thorough,  and  objective  job 
on  this  investigation,  and,  as  a  result, 
will  make  recommendations  which  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  improving  na- 
tional policies  in  order  that  our  fight 
against  communism  might  be  victorious. 


NEED  FOR  DIRECTTVE  ON  MILITARY 
AND  ANTI-COMMUNIST  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  I  have  received  dozens  of 
letters  from  constituents  who  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  the  use  of  militai-y 
installations  by  groups  sponsoring  anti- 
Communist  seminars  and  educational 
programs.  The  public  sentiment  on  this 
issue  has  been  overwhelming,  as  I  am 
sure  most  of  my  colleagues  will  agree. 

Ho\Vever,  I  believe  one  point  needs  the 
urgent  attention  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  before  both  public  morale  and 
military  morale  are  dulled  by  what  may 
be  needless  uncertainty.  The  confusion 
has  developed  over  the  question  of  what 
type  of  educational  programs  those  in 
charge  of  military  installations  may 
properly  sponsor  and  the  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  military  personnel  may 
participate  in  such  programs.  This  is  a 
responsibility  which  lies  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  civilian  heads  of  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Pentagon 
that  at  the  present  time  not  a  single 
Department  of  Defense  directive  deals 
specifically  with  military  participation 
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and  sponsorship  of  an ti -Communist  pro- 
grams.    As  a   result,   the  military  has 
been  handed  a  hot  potato  that  some  mili- 
tary commanders  would  prefer  to  ignore 
rather  than  deal  with  it  affirmatively. 
While  there  are  some  general  directives 
and   regulations  concerning  the  broad 
question    of    military    sponsorship    and 
participation  in  civilian  functions,  there 
is  a  void  in  the  area  of  anti-Communist 
programs.    I  believe  this  void  has  been 
largely   responsible   for   the   great   deal 
of  uncertainty  that  presently  exists. 

All  of  us  should  be  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  our  troops  and,  in- 
deed, all  Americans  know  the  facts  about 
the  menace  of  communism.  This  alien 
ideology,  which  thrives  on  strife,  con- 
fusion, and  false  propaganda,  must  be 
fully  exposed  and  refuted.  Programs 
undertaking  this  objective  must  be  ac- 
curate, well-conceived,  and  nonpartisan 
if  they  are  to  be  wholly  efTective. 

Unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  acts 
expeditiously  to  spell  out  in  concrete 
terms— by  means  of  specific  Department 
of  Defense  directives— the  role  the  Mil- 
iUry  Establishment  is  to  play  in  anti- 
Communist  educational  programs,  the 
present  uncertainty  will  persist.  For  that 
reason.  I  have  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  urging  that  he  delineate  in 
Department  of  Defense  directives  the 
criteria  to  be  used  by  the  military  in 
determining  whether  to  sponsor  or  par- 
ticipate in  anti-Communist  programs. 

That  letter  went  out  a  few  days  ago. 
I  have  not  yet  received  a  reply  to  it, 
although  I  draw  no  conclusion  from  the 
failure  thus  far  to  receive  a  reply,  be- 
cause the  problem  is  not  an  easy  one 
to  deal  with.  Nevertheless,  certainly  it 
is  urgent  that  it  be  dealt  with  properly 
and  promptly.  Firm  language  from  the 
Secretary  would  alleviate  the  fears  of 
many  Americans  that  the  Armed  Forces 
are  not  being  properly  infonned  about 
the  Communist  menace,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  firmly  assert  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  military  is  to  civilian 
authority. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


policy  of  the  Department  on  the  Issue  and 
would  be  grateful  for  your  coniments  on  the 
need  for  a  new  Department  of  Defense 
directive. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

KXNNETH  B.  KSATING. 


September  20 


WHY  NOT  LET  THE  ELDERLY  EARN 
ALL  THEY  CAN? 


Hon.  RoBCTT  S    McNamara. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Dear  Mr.  Skcretart:  The  continuing  con- 
troversy over  anti-Communist  programs  and 
seminars  which  have  been  sponsored  and  in 
some  cases  participated  in,  by  the  military 
has  given  me  grave  concern. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
controversy  has  developed  because  of  un- 
certainty on  the  part  of  the  military  and  the 
public  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  this  issue,  it  has  been  Indicated 
to  me  that  military  commanders  arc  un- 
sure of  the  criteria  to  be  used  in  determin- 
ing whether  there  should  be  Armed  Forces 
parUcipatlon  In  or  sponsorship  of  anti- 
Communist  programs  and  as  to  what  type  of 
programs  are  authorized. 

A  Defense  Department  directive  clearly 
delineating  the  role  to  be  played  by  the 
Military  Establishment  in  anU-Communist 
educational  programs  may  be  needed  to  es- 
tablish suitable  guidelines.  I  would  appre- 
claU  a  report  from  you  as  to  the  present 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  long 
as  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress I  have  supported  efforts  to  remove 
the  unrealistic  and  arbitrary  social  se- 
curity earnings  limit.  This  is  the  limit 
which  prevents  many  older  persons 
from  continuing  to  work,  because  to  do 
so  would  jeopardize  their  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  have  urged  the  inaugura- 
tion of  programs  to  permit  the  elderly 
to  conUnue  to  work  and  to  encourage 
employers  to  hire  senior  citizens.  It  is 
completely  contradictory  to  take  this 
position  and  at  the  same  time  to  hit  a 
fellow  over  the  head  if  he  continues  to 
woi*.  by  taking  away  all  or  a  good  part 
of  his  social  security  entitlement. 

The  dignity  and  self-respect  of  the 
aged   are   very  much   involved  in   this 
issue.    Many  persons  find  it  difficult  to 
reUre.    They  want  to  continue  to  lead 
useful  and  active  lives,  and  they  are  in 
a  position  to  do  so;  but,  because  of  the 
social  security  earnings  limitation,  it  is 
not  advisable  for  them  to  continue  to 
work.    In  addition,  many  senior  citizens 
are  in  a  position  to  serve  on  boards  and 
in  capacities  of  real  importance  to  their 
communities.    Such  employment  is  often 
discouraged  by  the  ceiling  on  earnings 
for  those  between  ages  of  65  and  72  who 
are  receiving  social  security  benefits.    I 
am  glad  the  Congress  has  made  progress 
in  recent  years  in  liberalizing  the  social 
security  earnings  Umit;  but  there  is  still 
a  long  way  to  go.     The  changes  that 
have   been   made  thus  far   have   been 
minimal. 

While  I  have  supported  these  revisions. 
I  have  stated  on  a  number  of  occasions 
that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  social  secur- 
ity earnings  limit  should  be  eliminated 
altogether. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  delighted  to  note 
recently  that  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
edition  of  September  2  contained  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  pointing  up  the  injus- 
tices of  the  restriction  on  the  earnings 
of  social  security  beneficiaries.  The  edi- 
torial sets  forth  a  number  of  convincing 
arguments. 

The  editorial  was  sent  to  me  by  a  con- 
stituent in  Tarry  town.  N.Y..  who  firmly 
agrees  with  the  position  of  the  Post  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  an  excerpt 
from  his  letter  which  I  think  represents  a 
very  convincing  and  important  argument 
in  favor  of  getting  rid  of  the  social  secur- 
ity earnings  limit: 

Why  should  the  people  on  wages  and  sal- 
aries be  discriminated  against,  in  favor  of 
those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
through  investmenu  to  have  some  extra 
income  from  these  InvcstmenU  or  from  pen- 
sions and  annuities? 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 


the  Record  the  text  of  the   Saturday 
Evening  Post  editorial  of  September  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Why  Not  Lbt  the  Elderly  Earn  All  They 

Can? 

(By  Bruce  Bllven) 

A  controversial  feature  of  the  social 
security  law  is  the  one  that  restrlcu  the 
earnings  of  the  beneficiaries  between  the 
ages  of  65  and  72.  Congress  seems  to  have 
an  uneasy  conscience  about  this  matter-  re- 
peatedly, since  the  law  was  first  passed  In 
1035,  the  regulation  has  been  liberalized 
According  to  the  most  recent  change  the 
beneficiary  must  give  up  only  $1  for  each  %2 
that  he  earns  between  $1,200  and  $1,500.  and 
$1   for  each  $1  earned  above  $1,500. 

A  good  many  people  feel  that  the  restric- 
tion on  earnings  ought  to  be  abolished  en- 
Urely.  and  numerous  bllU  have  been  intro- 
duced to  bring  this  about.  Among  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  such  action  are  these. 

1  Elderly  people  need  the  money.  More 
than  one-third  of  all  Americans  beyond  66 
have  no  Income  except  social  security  pay- 
ments. A  study  made  in  Milwaukee.  Wis 
showed  that  the  average  retired  couple  was 
receiving  a  toUl  of  $llo  a  month  at  a  time 
when  the  cost  of  living  for  two  persons  was 
reckoned  at  $186. 

2  This  law  discriminates  against  those  who 
must  work  for  their  living.    You  may  receive 
imllmlted    amounu    as   dividends,    interest 
pensions,  annuities  or  rentals,  without  hav- 
ing your  social  security  aflected. 

3.  Conditions  have  completely  changed 
since  the  law  was  passed  In  1935.  when  the 
great  depression  was  severe  It  was  intended 
to  force  people  out  of  the  labor  market  To- 
day, in  view  of  our  grim  contest  with  Soviet 
Russia,  we  need  every  bit  of  producUve  power 
this  Nation  possesses. 

4.  Health  experu  are  unanlmotis  in  saying 
that  elderly  people  ought  to  do  at  least  siime 
work  to  preserve  their  physical  and  mental 
vigor. 

5.  We  now  hare  the  anomalous  situation 
where  the  Government  is  making  a  big 
propaganda  drive  to  persuade  Industry  to 
hire  and  retain  older  workers,  and  then 
punishes  these  workers  for  accepting 
employment.  * 

That  repeal  of  this  limitation  would  be 
overwhelmingly  popular  with  the  country 
there  is  little  doubt  However,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  WeUare  has 
m  the  recent  past  opposed  abolition  of  the 
restriction.     Its  arguments  are  these: 

1.  It  would  be  expensive.  The  number  of 
persons  receiving  benefits  would  be  Increased 
by  about  1,400.000;  the  Immediate  cost  would 
be  $3  million  a  year;  and  the  long-range  cost 
would  require  an  Increase  of  1  percent  In 
the  payroll  Ux. 

2.  Most  of  those  now  receiving  social  secu- 
rity are  not  weU  enough  to  work  for  wages 

3.  Social  security  was  never  intended  to  be 
a  pension  or  annuity,  but  Insurance  against 
the  hazard  of  unemployment  In  old  age 

Those  who  favor  abolition  of  the  restric- 
tion reply  that  the  actual  cost  to  the  econ- 
^^/v-"/  ''*'°"  *°"'<*  "°t  be  nearly  so  large 
as  the  figure  quoted  Indicates,  whatever  the 
eaect  on  the  cost  structure  of  the  social 
security  system.  ~v««« 

Abolition  of  the  restriction  would  reduce 

n^^°/    ?l  ^^"^  •'*^P'"8  ^^"^  Tfxoras.  who 
now  alter  thousands  of  monthly  checks  in  ac- 

''°i;?f"^!.*'^*>  the  changing  pattern  of  work. 
The  Government  would  obtain  a  sub- 
stantial sum  in  income  taxes  on  the  in- 
creased earnings  of  those  now  receiving 
social  security.  v^.iiig 

In  many  cases  people  who  cannot  Uve  on 
their  social  security  bcneflte— since  the  dol- 
lar has  lost  half  lu  purchasing  power  In  the 
past  two  decades— are  a  burden  on  local  reUef 
rolls.     Permitted  to  earn  as  much  as  they 
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can.  some  of  these  would  require  less  help 
from  community  agencies,  or  none. 

Almost  every  cent  of  the  extra  money  that 
would  be  earned  would  go  into  buying  con- 
sumer goods. 

As  to  the  health  of  elderly  people,  a  report 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  BducaUon. 
and  Welfare  itself,  in  September  1»60.  states 
that  only  36  percent  of  those  between  65  and 
72  "were  unable  (because  of  chronic  condi- 
tions! to  carry  on  their  usual  activity  or  had 
some  UmitaUon  in  the  kind  or  amount  of 
activity." 

While  It  may  be  true  that  social  seciuity 
was  not  intended  as  an  annuity  or  pension. 
It  is  In  fact  so  regarded  today  by  nearly 
everybody— Including  the  1.400.000  who  have 
paid  social  securtty  taxes  in  the  past  and 
are  now  prohibited  from  receiving  any 
benefits. 

And  finally,  some  people  would  argue  that 
if  the  restriction  on  earnings  is  socially  un- 
desirable, it  should  b«  repealed  even  though 
this  would  at  first  cott  a  substantial  sum. 
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LIMITATION  OF  NUMBER  OF  POSI- 
TIONS IN  TOP  GRADES  OF  THE 
CLASSIFICATION  ACT  OF  1949 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1732)  to  increase  the  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  positions  that 
may  be  placed  in  Uie  top  grades  of  the 
ClassificaUon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
and  the  limitation  on  the  number  of  re- 
search and  development  positions  of 
scientists  and  engineers  for  which  special 
rates  of  pay  are  authorized;  to  fix  the 
compensation  of  hearings  examiners; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Piesident, 
there  are  at  the  desk  two  additional 
committee  amendments  to  the  bill.  They 
are  idenUfied  as  "9-12-61— B'  and  "9- 
12-61— C."  I  send  to  the  de.sk  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  identified  with 
the  letter  "C."  The  substitute  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  intent  of  the  original 
amendment. 

The  necessity  for  these  amendments 
grew  out  of  a  misunderstanding  which 
existed  at  the  time  when  the  original  bill 
was  reported.  That  misunderstanding 
was  subsequently  cleared  up.  and  these 
amendments  have  the  approval  of  the 
entire  committee  membership.  When  I 
say  that,  I  mean  the  Repubhcan  mem- 
bers as  well  as  the  Democratic  members. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tliat  the  addition- 
al committee  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc,  after  which  the  bill  as  aniended 
can  then  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objecUon,  the  ad- 
ditional committee  amendments  will  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  additional  committee  amendments. 

The  amendments,  were  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 


At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Clause  («)  of  secUon  104(a) 
of  the  Federal  Executlr?e  Pay  Act  of  1956  as 
amended  (5  U.8.C.  2205  (a)).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4)  AdmlnUtrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration." 

(b)  Clause  (5)  of  sccUon  106(a)  of  such 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  2a06(b)(3))   is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  106(b)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(17)  Administrator,  Farmers'  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 
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"(18)  Administrator.  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"(19)  Chief  Forester  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture. 

"(20)  Conunissioner  of  Customs. 

'■(21)  Manager,  Federal  Crop  Instu^nce 
Corporation,  Depiu-tment  of  Agriculture. 

"(22)  Deputy  Administrator,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (4). 

"(23)  Commissioner  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission    (3)." 

(d)  SecUon  106(c)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(e)  Section  107(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out: 

"(3)  Administrator,  Farmers'  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(4)  Administrator,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Department  of  Agrlculttire. 

"(9)  Chief  Forester  of  the  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"(U)   Commissioner  of  Customs. 

"(23)  Manager,  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  Department  of  Agriculture." 

(f )  Section  107(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following: 

"(1)  Deputy  Administrator,  Small  Btisl- 
ness  Administration  (8)." 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  5.  The  proviso  contained  In  the  first 
sentence  of  aecUon  S(d)  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1963,  as  amended  (73  SUt.  387;  12 
U.S.C.  636d(d)),  providing  annual  compen- 
saUon  of  $17,500  for  not  more  than  three 
positions  of  deputy  governor  In  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  is  amended  to  read 
as  foUo^s:  ':  Provided.  That  the  salary  of 
not  mcH-e  than  three  positions  of  deputy 
governor  each  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  at 
a  rate  not  exceeding  the  maximum  sched- 
uled rate  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
Claaslflcation  Act  of  1946,  as  amended'." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
effectiveness  and  efOciency  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  engaged  in 
defense,  intelligence,  space  exploration, 
research,  crime  prevention,  and  a  mul- 
Utude  of  other  vastly  important  and 
highly  complex  functions  depend  in  part 


on  the  type  of  leadership  we  are  able  to 
attract  and  retain  in  Government  serv- 
ice. 

This  measure  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  establishment  of  additional 
supergrade  and  scientific-type  positions, 
so  as  to  enable  the  Government  to  cope 
successfully  with  conditions  that  exist  in 
the  world  today.  The  increasing  com- 
plexities of  national  programs,  the 
rapidity  of  scientific  breakthroughs,  and 
the  expansion  of  programs  all  combine  to 
require  additional  top-level  positions. 

The  bill  as  reported  is  designed  to  meet 
only  the  most  pressing  current  needs. 

The  bill  proposes  an  overall  increase 
of  465  supergrade-type  positions  and  259 
scientific-type  positions,  or  a  total  in- 
crease of  724  for  both  types  of  positions. 
Of  the  additional  supergrade-type 
positions  authorized,  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  would  receive  419,  of  which 
100  are  to  be  held  in  reserve,  for  use 
only  upon  determination  by  the  President 
of  their  initial  need.  This  leaves  a  total 
of  319  for  allotment  by  the  CivU  Serv- 
ice Commission,  as  the  needs  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  require. 

The  bill  proposes  an  overall  increase 
of  259  in  the  number  of  authorized  scien- 
tific-type positions.  Of  this  number, 
135  are  made  available  to  the  National' 
Aeronautics  and  Space  AdminisUation. 
and  75  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
with  the  remaining  49  available  to  the 
other  agencies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Reco«d.  at 
this  point,  a  table  showing  the  number 
of  supergrade  and  scientific-type  posi- 
tions now  authorized,  and  the  number 
proposed  to  be  authorized  by  this  meas- 
ure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Supergrade  and  scientific-tijpc  posUi 


ons 


ApMw-y 


A.  SITEarKADE  lYPE 

Civfl  8eTvi«-  Comoussian : 

(*)  £"•■  •'"«l"K'J!t  t"  iltjwi-tiwnu  «Tul  aw'iM-ies 

'">  Fr^alkKmont  oiily  ap«ionl<Tofthe  PrpsMent 
IV|>art!r<tit  of  IVirn<r — 

.Niaioaal  i5C'».urii>  Ajiciicy '"[l][[V^" '"" "" 

Imniiimtion  rn<l  N:itiir:>;iT-itinn  " " 

.^;itciOe  miihorlKHjoiis  to  indivkl'oaldeiwriteieiite  id  agencies" 

Siibtctal 


B.  sacvTiFK  rrrm 


I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
H. 
U. 

in. 
II. 


TV<>CTlnK>:.t  of  ilie  Interior 

I>efiiirtiDeiit  <rf  Arrinilture 

l>ri>:»ftmeiif  of  nc.Jth,  EJucaUon.  aiii  Wiilrel"""" 

l><-I>artni«it  of  Oomimrce...  

J*0¥t  Olfifo  In?!  irtmciit H 

l>ct.jrJiiicJit  of  Dc/ciise '. 

Nation:il  Sofiirity  .^-pncy " 

Fe<leral  Aviation  Actnry .....".'. 

NaioiLU  AorouauUtu  aiid  ^uoe  .Vilaiinisifution 

Llnrarj'  of  Coiipress 

KxisUn?  alloUiNnU  to  otiiiT'depurtinents  tuid  a^^mrt^^ 


runrntly 
autborited 


1,108 


372 
SO 
11 

(no 


AdtlUiniittl 

numlxj- 
aotborized 
by  S.  17X2 


3I« 

lUO 
28 
13 

6 


2.141 


Pabtotra. 


Totd. 


5 
1.5 
10 
25 


4ja 

50 

25 

290 


100 


1,030 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

75 

10 

20 

135 

4 


Total 


2te 


3.171 


1,427 

lUU 

400 

<2 

J7 

600 

S,CiW 


8 
IK 
13 
•JS 

3 
S25 

m 

45 
425 

4 


1. 129 


724 


1,735 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  en- 
actment of  this  measure  was  requested 
by  the  administration.  Its  specific  pro- 
visions are  fully  endorsed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission.   While  it  stops  short  of  the  bill 


originally  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion, it  will  meet  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  the  various  departments  and  agencies, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  enacted  into 
law.  inasmuch  as  it  is  badly  needed  at 
the  present  time. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
all  of  us  know  of  the  important  work  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  work  of 
that  bureau  in  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical fields  has  been  outstanding.  In 
the  field  of  oceanography,  in  particular, 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has 
been  doing  some  very  capable  work  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  country. 

The  Bureau  needs  foui-  positions  in 
grade  16  of  the  general  schedule  re- 
quested. At  the  present  time  the  Bu- 
reau has  no  general  schedule  positions 
above  grade  15. 

The  four  requested  positions  would  be 
allocated  as  follows: 

First.  Supervisory  oceanographer  in 
the  OflBce  of  Oceanography. 

The  incumbent  of  this  position  would 
be  a  recognized  authority  in  the  oceano- 
graphic  field.  As  principal  oceanograph- 
ic  assistant  and  deputy,  he  would  advise 
the  Assistant  Director  for  Oceanography 
regarding  plans  for  oceanographic  work, 
represent  the  Bureau  on  many  commit- 
tees dealing  with  oceanography,  establish 
procedures  for  processing  of  oceano- 
graphic records,  evaluate  the  results  of 
oceanographic  surveys,  and  supervise 
the  preparation  of  reports  dealing  with 
oceanographic  activities  of  the  Bureau. 
Second.  Chief  Geodesist  in  the  Office 
of  Physical  Sciences.  The  duties  and 
qualifications  would  be  similar  to  those 
outlined  above  for  the  supervisory  ocea- 
nographer except  that  his  work  would  be 
in  the  field  of  geodesy  and  he  would  ad- 
vise the  Assistant  Director  for  Physical 
Sciences  regarding  that  subject. 

Third.  Chief  Cartographer  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Cartography.     The   duties   and 
qualifications  would  be  similar  to  those 
outlined    above    for    the    Supervisory 
Oceanographer    except    that    his    work 
would  be  in  the  field  of  cartography- 
new   mapping   and   charting   concepts, 
preparation  of  base  manuscripts  and  re- 
production— and   he   would   advise  the 
Assistant  Director  for  Cartography  re- 
garding this  area. 
Fourth.  Office  of  Administration. 
The  incumbent  of  this  position  would 
be  assigned  to  the  office  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  administrative  divisions  of 
the  Bureau.    These  include  the  foUow- 
Ing:    (a)    Administrative   services,    (b) 
budget  and  fiscal,  (O  instruments,  (d) 
organization  and  management,  (e)  per- 
sonnel  and   safety,   and    (f)    technical 
services. 

Five  additional  Public  Law  313  posi- 
tions are  requested.  At  the  present  time 
the  Bureau  is  authorized  one  position  in 
this  classification.  It  is  filled  by  an  out- 
standing geophyslclst  whose  primary  In- 
terest Is  magnetics.  The  five  requested 
positions  would  be  allocated  as  follows: 

First.  Chief  Scientist  in  the  Office  of 
the  Director.  The  incumbent  of  this  po- 
sition would  be  a  recognized  authority 
in  the  general  scientific  field.  He  would 
advise  the  Director  on  all  Bureau  sci- 
entific programs,  the  conduct  and  ad- 
ministration of  research  projects,  both 
inhouse  and  out-of-house,  and  ..ould 
be  in  line  for  designation  as  Assistant 
Director  for  Research  and  Development 
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In  that  position  he  would  be  in  overall 
charge  of  research  and  development 
projects  throughout  the  Bureau — includ- 
ing basic  oceanographic  research  and 
associated  disciplines. 

Second.  Oceanographer  —  Research  — 
in  the  Office  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. 

The  incumbent  of  this  position  would 
be  an  outstanding  oceanographer.  He 
would  advise  the  Assistant  Director  for 
Research  and  Development  regarding 
research  projects  in  the  field  of  oceanog- 
raphy, evaluate  the  results  of  those 
studies  and  make  recommendations  as 
to  how  the  results  of  such  projects  can 
be  best  outlined  to  advance  the  scientific 
stature  of  the  Nation  in  the  oceano- 
graphic field. 

Third.  Geophysicist — Research — Office 
of  Research  and  Development. 

The  duties  and  qualifications  would  be 
similar  to  those  described  above  for  the 
Oceanographer  except  that  his  primary 
interest  would  be  in  the  field  of  seismol- 
ogy or  gravity  and  its  relation  to  various 
oceanographic  areas. 

Fourth.  Cartographer— Research — Of- 
fice of  Research  and  Development. 

The  duties  and  qualifications  would  be 
similar  to  those  described  above  for  the 
Oceanographer  except  that  his  primai-y 
interest  would  be  in  the  field  of  cartog- 
raphy. 

Fifth.  Geodesist— Research— Office  of 
Research  and  Development. 

The  duties  and  qualifications  would  be 
similar  to  those  described  above  for  the 
Oceanographer  except  that  his  primary 
interest  would  be  in  the  field  of  geodesy, 
space  mechanics,  and  positioning  tech- 
niques so  vital  to  accurately  positioned 
oceanwide  oceanographic  surveys. 

The  sui-vey  has  maintained  a  small 
technical  stafif  of  ably  qualified  person- 
nel, but  the  present  limitation  in  the 
number  of  positions  in  the  higher  salary 
brackets  places  the  Bureau  in  a  most 
unfavorable  competitive  position  with 
other  agencies  and  private  institutions. 
Increased  sophistication  in  research 
programs  multiplies  the  needs  for  spe- 
cially qualified  scientists  almost  daily. 
The  scientific  field  is  one  in  which  an 
agency  or  institution  cannot  stand  still. 
They  must  either  advance  or  regress. 
To  advance  they  must  have  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  direct  the  projects  and  to  train 
the  scientists  of  tomorrow. 

Changing  techniques  and  improved  in- 
strumentation are  causing  radical 
changes  in  approach  to  all  scientific 
problems.  This  is  particularly  pertinent 
to  the  field  of  oceanography.  While  this 
Is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  sciences, 
studies  In  this  field  actually  started 
when  mankind  first  began  to  travel  up- 
on the  waters  of  the  world;  It  Is  only  In 
the  relatively  last  few  years  that  this 
science  has  begun  to  really  advance. 
Oceanography  of  tomorrow  will  be  as 
different  from  oceanography  of  today  as 
our  newest  space  vehicles  differ  from 
the  airplane  flown  at  Kitty  Hawk  by  the 
Wright  brothers.  In  order  that  the  sur- 
vey may  attain  and  maintain  its  proper 
position  among  the  scientific  agencies 
and  institutions  In  this  as  well  as  other 
fields,  outstanding  scientists  must  be  re- 
cruited.   Before  this  recruitment  can  be 


accomplished,  the  requested  top  pay  po- 
sitions must  be  authorized. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
approximately  319  positions  assigned  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  100 
to  the  President.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  Is  perform- 
ing such  good  service  In  this  area  that 
I  do  not  desire  to  offer  an  amendment 
at  this  time.  In  the  hope  that  something 
can  be  arrived  at  in  connection  with  the 
general  allocation  of  supergrade  posi- 
tions, because  of  the  important  work  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  the 
field  of  national  security. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee,  I  placed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  that  the  committee  was 
unanimous  in  its  action  that  these  319 
positions  should  be  allocated  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  100  by  the 
President.  I  certainly  hope  they  will 
look  Into  the  request  the  Senator  from 
Washington  Is  making  at  this  time,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  sound  and  worthy 
request. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  appreciate  the  at- 
titude of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
In  view  of  his  attitude.  I  shall  not  offer 
an  amendment  dealing  with  these  par- 
ticular pKJsitions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  with  reference  to  the 
supergrade  positions  provided  In  the 
proposed  legislation  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time.  As  I  understand,  there  are 
provided  a  little  more  than  300  addi- 
tional supergrade  positions  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  be  distributed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Three  hundred 
and  nineteen. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  an  addi- 
tional 100  are  to  be  allocated  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  While  the  foreign- 
aid  bill  provided  for  supergrade  posi- 
tions within  the  bill.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing, after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  Agency's  requirements,  that  un- 
der the  reorganization,  with  the  new  Ad- 
ministrator coming  In.  there  may  be  a 
need  for  some  additional  supergrades. 
Am  I  correct  In  the  assumption  that 
with  respect  to  the  319  positions  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  allo- 
cated under  the  proposed  legislation,  or 
out  of  the  100  that  have  been  set  aside 
to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  there  Is  nothing  In  the  bill 
that  would  prohibit  some  of  those  super- 
grade  positions  from  being  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  AID  ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  other  words,  the  distribution 
is  left  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  award  the  319 
positions  and  In  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  award  the  100  positions  as  he 
sees  fit. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  the  Instance  of 
the    Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 
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Agency,  if  an  adequate  number  of  super- 
grade  positions  are  not  provided  because 
of  some  problems  in  conference,  the 
President  or  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, from  the  numbers  allocated  to  them 
mider  the  bill,  wUl  be  able  to  allocate  a 
limited  number  oX  their  supergrade  po- 
sitions to  that  Agency.  Is  that  under- 
stood? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  understood 
that  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  same 
would  be  true  of  the  Peace  Corps  agency? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  same  would  be 
true  as  to  that  agency. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wanted  to  es- 
tablish that  there  was  no  prohibition  In 
this  legislation  to  such  allocation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee will  agree  with  me  that  we 
thought,  at  the  time  we  provided  for 
the  distribution  of  the  positions  in  this 
manner,  the  President  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  would  make  those 
supergrade  positions  available  where 
they  were  most  needed.  In  the  event 
something  comes  up  next  year,  they 
can  be  taken  care  of  then.  This  meas- 
ure will  take  care  of  any  emergencies. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  further  ques- 
tion. I  notice  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  authorized  three  of  these 
positions  by  the  committee  bill.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY,    I  believe  five  were 
requested.  | 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    That  is  true. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY,    Did  the  House  au- 
thorize five?  I 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  House  authorized  five. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  this  quesUon 
wiU  be  in  conference.  Without  seeking 
any  commitment  from  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  knowing  of  the  needs  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  hope  he 
may  make  clear  the  logic  of  the  position 
of  the  other  body  in  this  connection  and 
that  the  Senator  will  be  successful  in 
having  the  conferees  accede  to  such  a  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  from 
MinnesoU,  having  served  with  me  on  the 
Agriculture  and  I>orestry  Committee, 
knows  how  I  feel  about  agricultural  mat- 
ters, and  he  can  almost  read  my  mind.  I 
fear,  from  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  I  were  a  farmer, 
nothing  would  make  me  happier  than  to 
trust  my  future  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  The  agricultural  inter- 
ests and  the  farmers  have  no  more  true 
or  reliable  friend  than  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

I  coiQd  extend  these  compliments  into 
broader  fields,  but.  In  view  of  the  time 
situation  today,  I  shall  limit  myself  to 
what  I  have  said.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  my  respect  and  affection  for  him  Is 
much  greater  than  what  I  have  Indi- 
cated. I 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  remarks.  Hav- 
ing served  on  several  committees  with 
him,  I  can  return  to  him  every  compli- 
ment that  he  has  paid  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  to  have 
it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  16,  to  strike  out  lines  15  through 
18  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

(e)  Section  203  (b)  (2)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  or  1958  (72  Stat. 
429:  42  use.  2473  (b)  (2))  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  '•thirty  in  place  of  -thirteen"  and 
by  Inserting  "four  hundred  and  twentv-five" 
In  place  of  "two  hundred  and  ninety"! 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  just  read  woidd  further 
amend  section  203(a)(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  in 
order  to  meet  an  urgent  requirement 
affecting  the  caliber  of  the  top  NASA 
leadership  which  must  carry  forward 
the  administration's  accelerated  pro- 
gram of  space  exploration. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Post  OfSce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  a  total  of 
135  additional  NASA  excepted  positions 
which  may  be  paid  up  to  $19,000  have 
been  granted.  This  is  the  full  request 
of  the  administration,  except  the  ad- 
ministration requested  that  17  of  these 
135  positions  are  needed  to  be  paid  in 
the  salary  range  of  $19,000  to  $21,000. 
At  the  present  time  the  act  authorizes 
13  such  positions  and  my  amendment 
would  add  an  additional  17,  making  a 
total  of  30  out  of  the  425  which  could 
be  paid  from  $19,000  to  $21,000.  While 
the  difference  in  salary  range  of  $2,000 
appears  to  be  small,  the  Space  Admin- 
istration feels  that  it  could  make  a  vital 
difference  in  whether  it  is  able  to  attract 
and  hold  the  very  highest  level  of  tech- 
nical and  executive  talent  to  carry  out 
its  new  missions,  including  the  successful 
achievement  of  manned  lunar  landing 
and  safe  return. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 18,  1961,  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the  Space  Committee,  from  Mr.  James 
E.  Webb,  the  Administrator  of  NASA, 
in  support  of  the  increase  of  these  addi- 
tional salaries.  As  stated  in  the  letter, 
the  amendment  is  supported  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

_  September  18.  1961, 

Hon.  ROBEKT  8    Kekb, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 

Space  Scienceg,  U.S.  Senate.  WasMnaton 

DC 

Deae  Ms.  CHAisMiiN.  Tour  amendment  to 
8.  1732  to  restore  to  thU  bill  authority  to 
pay  up  to  •21.000  per  annum  for  17  of  the 
136  additional  poalUon*  provided  In  the  bill 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Is  vitally  required. 

This  amendment  Is  also  supported  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Civil  Service 
C!ommlsslon. 

The  Nation's  accelerated  space  program 
cannot  be  successfuUy  carried  out  without 
the  authority  to  pay  an  additional  17  of  the 
135  excepted  positions  provided  in  S.  1732 
up  to  $21,000.  These  positions  will  be  used 
for  the  highest  level  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical  management  to  carry  the  overall  re- 


sponsibility for  major  areaa  in  the  space 
program.  These  positions  are  essential  to 
NASA's  efforts  to  attract  high-level  techni- 
cal scientists  and  engineers  from  Industry 
who  are  now  being  paid  far  more  than 
NASA  will  be  able  to  offer  them,  even  with 
this  authority. 

It  Is  in  the  public  Interest  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  paying  adequate  compen- 
sation for  key  scientific  and  technical  leaders. 

The  accelerated  space  prc^am  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  enacted  Into 
law  by  the  Congress  calls  for  one  of  the 
greatest  scientific  and  technological  efforts 
our  country  has  thus  far  undertaken.  We 
cannot  afford  to  Invest  the  bUllons  of  doUars 
this  program  will  Involve  over  the  next 
decade  without  assuring  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  the  very  best  sclenUflc,  technical, 
and  managerial  talent  thin  country  can 
produce. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  E.  Webb, 

Administrator . 

Mr.  KERR.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  brief  history  of  this  par- 
ticular provision.  The  original  Space 
Act  of  1958  recognized  the  need  for  a 
small  number  of  top-level  positions  with- 
in the  $21,000  ceiling  level,  rather  than 
$19,000.  At  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  that  act,  260  positions  were  author- 
ized by  the  Congress,  of  which  10  could 
be  paid  up  to  $21,000  and  the  remainder 
at  up  to  $19,000. 

Last  year  the  President  transferred  to 
NASA  the  Army  Von  Braun  team  on 
July  1,  I960.  At  that  time  the  Congress 
approved  additional  excepted  position 
authority  which  increased  the  author- 
ization from  260  to  290  and  specified 
that  a  small  proportion  of  these  addi- 
tional positions  could  be  established 
above  $19,000.  Accordingly,  the  number 
was  increased  from  10  to  13.  The  pur- 
pose of  my  amMidment  would  increase 
this  number  of  13  to  30  so  that  an  addi- 
tional 17  positions  of  the  135  positions 
now  recommended  by  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  could  be  paid 
in  this  higher  pay  level  up  to  $21,000. 

Without  these  added  positions,  I  am 
informed  that  the  current  situation 
within  the  NASA  will  be  critical  Indeed. 
The  Administrator  of  NASA  is  at  the 
moment  engaged  in  negotiations  for  key 
positions  in  the  accelerated  space  pro- 
gram. 

The  program  has  such  challenge  to 
the  Imagination  and  energies  of  top- 
flight people  that  the  NASA  feels  some 
confidence  In  Its  ability  to  Interest  seri- 
ously various  Individuals  whose  current 
compensation  outside  the  Government  is 
in  the  $30,000  to  $60,000  salary  range  or 
more.  Such  individuals  sufficiently 
challenged  are  willing  to  make  substan- 
tial financial  sacrifice  If  they  are  indeed 
satisfied  that  the  importance  of  the  job 
they  are  asked  to  do  has  merited  some 
special  consideration  by  the  Congress  in 
the  salary  structure. 

I  am  informed  that  none  of  the  addi- 
tional key  appointments  on  which  the 
accelerated  space  program  depends  can 
be  made  within  the  current  authorized 
13  positions  in  the  $19,000  to  $21,000 
salary  range.  Ten  of  the  thirteen  pres- 
ent positions  are  now  occupied,  two  are 
committed  to  individuals  who  have  been 
selected  but  have  not  yet  reported  for 
duty,  and  one  position  is  being  reserved 
for  the  replacement  of  the  Director  of 
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the  Lewis  Research  Center,  a  position 
which  has  been  vacant  since  the  retire- 
ment of  the  previous  Director,  Dr.  Sharp, 
earlier  this  year.    Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  essential  that  the  NASA 
be  able  to  offer  positions  of  financial 
status  and  salary  to  those  now  in  the 
$21,000  salary  range  wherever  it  needs  to 
expand  or  strengthen  its  top  leadership 
to  handle  this  new  national  program. 
NASA's  current  planning  for  the  17  addi- 
tional E>ositions  would  provide  at  least  4 
top  positions  for  a  new  manned  lunar 
landing  project  organization  and  3  posi- 
tions to  set  up  the  leadership  for  the  new 
manned  spacecraft  center  for  which  con- 
struction is  authorized   in  the  current 
fiscal  year  1962  program.     Plans  also  call 
for  four  additional  deputy  positions  in 
headquarters,  a  deputy  associate  admin- 
istrator, three  deputy  directors  of  the 
centers,  and  two  reserved  for  additional 
program  expansion. 

The  inability  of  the  NASA  to  compen- 
sate a  limited  number  of  these  jobs  at  a 
$19,000  to  $21,000  range  will  have  a  seri- 
ous effect  on  the  salaries  that  can  be 
paid  thioughout  the  rest  of  the  excepted 
position  structure.    Thus  far,  those  posi- 
tions paid  over  $19,000  are  limited   to 
those  who  have  overall  responsibility  for 
direction  of  the  major  program  areas 
and  the  largest  field  centers.    The  max- 
imum the  NASA  can  pay  then  is  $19,000 
for  the  key  supervisory  technical  per- 
sonnel responsible  for  its  major  research 
effort*  or  large-scale  systems  develop- 
ment project*.    As  a  practical  matter,  I 
am  told  the  NASA  salary  structure  un- 
derneath these  positions  in  the  bulk  of 
Its  key  technical  and  executive  leader- 
ship being  paid  not  more  thmn  $17,000  to 
•  18,000.    Induftry  p«)r»  th«  «am«  level  of 
talent  betWMti   130,000  And   130,000  « 
f9ur.    Th«  »mount  of  mon«y  by  which 
in§  ojrlUng   would   be  im»v«d   by   thiM 
«infndm«n(  i»  4ul(«  ftmull  »irM«  it  in- 
fe\m  •  mMlmuffl  m  $2,000  tor  §Mh 
ft  17  iWiUlotii,  MwfVPi ,  \t  (hi«  iiulhof- 
Uy  !•  not  pfovldod,  H  t«  MKrvfd  (hut 
If AiA'i  rforuHint  HlofUk  tot  (ho  hi«h«»( 
DOMltlotM  In  A  protfrtm  Ut«t  wltl  h«vf  m 
\\M  btii/'  .-iMw,tivi»  (ho  lulvftnoomont  of 
mmu'u  .4/..)  i.'ihm^loKK  »( (ho  moi(  mold 
miv  poMlbio  ovoi'  tho  m%i  \o  yoftc*  ond 
Um>  uUtiMUofi  of  ih«  kiiowiodKo  Kolnod, 
both  in  MMO  ind  mo  h  r««dbool(  U)  (ho 
propoM  of  oeonomlo  growth,  will  bo  lori- 
ouoly  tmpolrod, 

Mr.  Profldont,  K  i«  woU  (o  tioto  that 
opproxlmotoly  80  percont  of  all  fuiuU 
oppropi'Jotod  to  the  Notional  Aoro- 
nauticu  and  Space  Administration  are 
expended  under  contract*.  This  requires 
strong  and  capable  leadership  in  the 
planning  and  placing  of  contracts  and 
in  supervising  the  execution  of  the  con- 
tracts to  see  that  the  greatest  possible 
value  is  achieved.  It  is  my  opinion  that. 
In  such  a  program  requiring  vast  nnan- 
cial  commitments  over  the  next  decade, 
it  would  appear  only  prudent  that  the 
Congress  make  this  additional  modest 
investment  to  assure  that  the  NASA  has 
evei-y  opportunity  to  recruit  the  caliber 
of  leadership  required  for  such  sound 
planning  and  decisive  action  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  public  funds,  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  by 
the  Senate. 
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Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  heard 
the  testimony  in  regard  to  the  super- 
grades,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  fMr.  Johnston  1,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  Mr.  Webb  did  not 
ask  for  a  single  employee  he  did  not 
need. 

The  agency  is  in  its  infanc.v.  It  is  now 
obtaining  a  staff.  Mr.  Webb  does  not 
have  the  necessary  personnel  with  which 
to  staff  the  agency  yet.  This  is  a  very 
highly  technical  agency.  I  understand 
the  expenditures  are  now  running  about 
$5  million  a  day,  and  by  a  year  from  now 
will  be  $10  million  a  day.  There  will  be 
a  great  waste  of  money  if  the  agency 
does  not  have  men  capable  of  doing  the 
necessary  job,  which  is  not  an  ordinary 
job.  This  is  something  entirely  new  in 
our  history. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
The  135  positions  which  the  committee 
granted  in  the  bill  reported  should  be 
insisted  on.  The  House  cut  the  figure  to 
65.  I  hope  we  can  go  to  conference  with 
a  determination  to  give  Mr  Webb  a 
major  part  of  what  he  asked  for  because 
he  needs  every  one  of  these  employees. 

I  went  over  this  problem  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator again  today.  He  urgently 
needs  these  employees. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  K«RR,  I  yield  (o  the  Senator 
from  Weet  Virginia, 

Mr,  RAND01.PH.  Tho  knowlodfonblo 
ohairman  of  tho  Oofflmtttoo  on  Aoro- 
naudoal  and  fpMo  folonoe*  ha«  pro- 
••ntod  oooont  roMono  why  tho  Modonal 
A*«on«utio»  9,t\^  fpMo  Admlnlotratlon 
iit  iho  rodoral  Oertrnmoni  nood«  (his 
type  ot  Nktilod  and  aoiontlflo  poroonnol, 
The  MaUonal  Aoronouilo*  and  SpMo 
Ao(  of  llM  favo  to  lu  orea(od  aaonoy 
a  broad  and  vital  mandate,  enoompaeo- 
ini  In  part  tho  foltowtnf  mlMlono;  tho 
owpanolon  of  knowlodyo  of  atmoepherio 
and  «paoo  Mioneo;  tho  dovolopmont  and 
operation  of  «paee  vohlelei  and  Improve- 
ment  of  aeronautical  and  «pace  vehicle* 
the  preeervatlon  of  US,  loaderihlp  In 
aeronautical  and  space  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  In  the  application  of  such 
knowledge  to  peaceful  activities;  inter- 
change of  Information  between  civilian 
and  national  defense  agencies,  study  of 
potential  benefits  to  be  gained  for  man- 
kind through  space  activities;  and  the 
cooperation  by  the  United  States  with 
other  nations  and  groups  of  nations  in 
work  done  pursuant  to  this  act  and  in  the 
peaceful  applications  of  the  results 
thereof. 

This  program  needs  the  intelligence 
and  devotion  of  men  who  are  attracted 
by  the  inspired  leadership  of  James 
Webb,  our  Administrator.  They  must 
match  in  degree  the  imagination,  the 
wisdom,  the  sacrifice,  and  the  patriotism 
of    Mr.    Webb,    to    insure    America's 


leadership  in  this  new  and  challenging 
endeavor. 

I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  under 
the  chairman,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston),  with  the  able 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan  1.  We  ai-e  Impressed  by  the  need. 
I  endorse  the  request  made  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  our  space  research 
effort  involves  some  14  different  space 
vehicles,  each  carefully  planned  for 
specific  research  functions,  ranging 
from  the  original  Vanguard  with  an  in- 
itial thrust  of  28.000  pounds,  to  the  pro- 
jected Saturn  (C-2),  for  flights  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  moon,  with  an  initial 
thrust  of  1.500,000  pounds.  To  carry 
on  this  program.  Congress  appropriated 
over  $950  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment for  fiscal  1961.  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  preceding  year  and 
$1,220  million  for  NASA  research  and 
development  in  fiscal  1962. 

This  proposal  not  only  is  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  necessary  funds  but  also  is 
for  an  investment  which  will  bring  a 
dividend  to  this  country,  and  I  trust 
ultimately  to  the  world. 

I  believe  the  amendment  offered  by 

our  distinguished  colleague  should  have 

the  unanimous  support  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KERR.    I  thank  the  Senator  from 

West  Virginia 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  further  sUtement.  As  the  Senator 
well  knows,  the  figure  of  130  Is  not  the 
number  of  employees  In  this  category 
originally  recjupjited. 
Mr  RANDOLPH,  No, 
Mr,  JORDAN.  We  cut  the  request 
down  to  the  minimum  the  agency 
thought  It  emjid  possibly  get  along  with, 
after  hewring  alt  the  testimony,  I  ihlnk 
1>0  is  a  minimum  naure, 

Mr,  MfJNRONinr,  Mr  President,  will 
tho  Monatof  yield? 

viiishod  oolloague 

Mr  MONftOWKV,  Tho  amendmont 
would  fu^  Inoreaso  (he  number  of  supof« 
grades  whloh  tho  oommittoo  has  author- 
wod  for  tho  National  Aoronautles  and 
•PMo  Administration  boyond  that  which 
tho  eommlttoe  bill  reportod, 

Mr,  KERR,  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
It  would  only  direct  that  of  the  Increase 
provided  by  the  committee  an  additional 
17  may  be  graded  up  to  roeolve  between 
$19,000  and  $21,000,  Instead  of  the  maxi- 
mum of  $19,000. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  A*  I  compute  the 
figures  roughly,  the  upgrading  to  levels 
which  the  tasks  and  challenges  and  sci- 
entific knowledge  required  would  cost 
approximately  $35,000  to  $40,000  For 
the  want  of  the  additional  $2  000  or 
$3,000  to  pay  the  men  in  the  range  of 
$19,000  to  $21,000.  we  may  not  be  able 
to  get  anyone,  and  we  may  waste  the 
money  if  we  accept  lesser  talent  for 
$16,000  or  $17,000  a  year. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Fenator  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  very  heart  of  the  problem 
and  the  basis  for  the  amendment 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  most  professions 
there  can  be  an  upgrading  and  a  train- 
ing up  under  the  slower  processes  of  nor- 
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mal  procedure.  However,  we  are  in  a 
race  to  be  eminent  in  space  technology 
and  all  the  developments  which  may  be 
opened  up,  so  we  do  not  have  time  to 
train  men  of  lesser  capabilities  up  to 
these  Jobs.  We  must  compete  in  an  al- 
ready short  market  for  these  types  of 
men. 

I  note  every  Sunday  in  the  New  York 
Times  a  half  dozen  pages  or  more  of 
advertisements  by  various  electronics 
and  scientific  companies  pleading  for 
applicants  for  jobs.  Many  of  these  jobs, 
I  am  informed,  pay  more  than  double 
the  amount  we  are  able  to  offer  in  Fed- 
eral service. 
Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  amendment  is 
a  very  good  one,  and  I  shall  certainly 
support  it,  because  I  think  the  Senate 
would  be  doing  less  than  its  duty  if  it 
denied  the  increase  in  salaries  and  not 
the  Increase  in  numbers  for  these  17, 
as  requested  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  my  great  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  for  his  timely, 
able,  and  pointed  remarks. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  bill  is  a  very 
timely  one.  I  have  come  from  a  meeting 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  All 
the  independent  agencies  have  been  be- 
fore the  committee  asking  for  supple- 
mental appropriations.  Almost  without 
exception  the  agencies  are  asking  us  to 
provide  In  the  appropriation  bill  for 
some  supergrade  positions,  At  times 
we  have  done  that, 

I  know  we  always  violate  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee  of  mi  distin- 
guished friend  from  South  Carolina 
when  we  do  so,  but  we  have  had  to  do 
It  onoe  in  a  while,  In  emergenoles,  and 
the  •enaUN'  has  kindly  oonsMitod  to  go 
along  with  it 

^Thli  proposal  Is  str^f  timtly  tot  an- 
oihor  roMon,  Without  oggopiion,  ovory 
ono  of  tho  representatives  who  appoarod 
Mforo  the  eommlttoe  asltod  for  an  in- 
froMo  m  the  amount  whloh  oould  bo 
paid  tw  oonsultants,  from  100  to  170 
or  1100  a  day,  At  one  time,  about  3 
years  ago,  ono  agenoy  was  given  author- 
ity to  pay  $100,  and  now  all  of  them 
want  the  authority  to  pay  1100,  They 
elalm  they  do  not  have  people  In  tho 
dopartmenU  who  can  do  the  work.  The 
SEC  says,  "We  cannot  hire  actuaries," 
The  ICC  says,  "We  cannot  get  trans- 
porUtlon  experU."  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  says,  "We  can- 
not get  engineers."  These  agencies  now 
wish  to  pay  $100  a  day  for  consultants. 
I  hope,  with  the  increase  in  the  super- 
grade  positions,  the  agencies  will  be  able 
to  hire  more  qualified  people,  and  will 
not  have  to  spend  the  money  for  con- 
sultants. 

This  is  a  very  timely  proposal.  It  will 
save  the  Appropriations  Committee 
from  consideration  of  a  very  difficult 
problem,  when  people  come  before  the 
committee  and  wish  to  put  legislation 
in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Of  course,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  needs  many 
of  these  people,  which  I  know  as  well  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 


This  is  a  very  timely  amendment.  I 
hope  it  will  be  agreed  to  unanimously. 
Perhaps  I  should  suggest  that  more 
should  be  provided,  but  I  know  the  prob- 
lem of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an- 
other amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(f)  Section  201(f)  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  429; 
42  U.S.C.  247 (f ) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"three"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "seven". 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  act 
previously  passed  creating  the  National 
Space  Council  provided  for  three  persons 
to  be  appointed  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws  or  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  and  compensated  at  the  rate  of 
not  more  than  $19,000  a  year,  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  perform  such  duties  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Council  In  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions. In  view  of  the  greatly  expanded 
space  program,  which  has  already  been 
accomplished  and  authorizations  and 
appropriations  passed  this  year,  with 
further  increases  contemplated,  tho 
Mpace  Council  has  rouuostod  thai  tho 
number  of  supergrades  be  inoroaood  from 
three  to  sovon,  and  it  is  the  purpose  ot 
tti^  amendment  offered  toy  tho  ionator 
from  Oklahoma  to  authoriM  fugh  ln« 
oroaM, 

I  hoM  iho  ghAlrman  of  tho  oommlt- 
too  win  aooept  tho  amondmont, 

Mr,  JOHHiTON,  Mr,  Frosldont,  I  ao» 
eopt  tho  amondmont  and  shall  tdlto  It 
to  eonforenoo, 

Tho  PREflDXIfO  OFFXCm,  Tho 
quoftlon  10  on  agroolng  to  tho  amond- 
mont of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to 
the  committee  amendment, 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1732)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  prior  to  the  announcement  of 
the  vote  the  individual  views  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark]  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  I  think  such  action  is  nec- 
essary because  the  Senator  from  Penn- 


sylvania has  made  an  intensive  study 
of  this  particular  question  and  I  believe 
that  his  views  are  entitled  to  every  con- 
sideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  individ- 
ual views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Individual  Views 
While  I  concur  with  the  other  members  of 
the   committee   In   recommending    that    the 
Senate  approve  S.  1732,  I  feel  that  the  Con- 
gress   should    delegate    to    the    administra- 
tion far  greater  authority   to  classify  posi- 
tions In  the  higher  levels  of  the  civil  service. 
When  the   Congress  enacted  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1923,  it  delegated  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  the  responsibility  for  fixing  the 
pay  of  Individual  employees  of  that  branch 
(other  than  those  holding  the  few  positions 
whose  salaries  were  set  by  statute),  subject 
to  general  standards  established  by  the  act. 
This  step   was  taken  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the   staff   resources    to    make    the    analyses 
which  must  underlie  fair  and  equitable  de- 
cisions, on  the  allocation  of  individual  jobs. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centvu-y,  the 
Congress  consistently  supported  the  princi- 
ple   that   Job   classification   Is   an   executive 
function.     But  in  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  the  Congress  began  to  move  away  from 
this    principle.      In    authorizing    three    new 
grades,    GS-16,    GS-17,   and   OS-18,  the   so- 
called  supergrades,  a  statutory  limit  was  set 
on  the  number  of  Jobs  which  could  be  al- 
located to  those  grades. 

On  various  occasions,  the  limit  has  been 
raised.  But  even  when  raised,  they  have 
continued  to  bind.  Consequently,  to  get 
around  the  limits  which  the  Congress  itself 
has  established,  the  Congress  through  in- 
dividual acu  has  authorized  additional 
supergrade  positions  for  particular  agenclM, 
These  provisions  have  been  rtcommended  by 
various  committees  of  the  OongrMe,  No 
common  •tandnrds  have  bseti  used,  No  oare- 
fui  lob  snal)'*ea  havs  been  passible,  The 
rssult  is  s  welter  of  authortalflf  legislation 
snd  M  haphsiMrd  distfibutkm  of  supergrsOe 
p"siiiotts  among  eompetlng  aaefieles, 

The  present  Mil  would  r^lete-for  the 
iims  being— ihe  pressure  esused  by  ibe 
M»<«M»«»fy  limlisikms  m  these  posUk/ne, 
WH««  It  sh//wM  0«  Is  ivptm*  the  limits  si. 
i'/g«(Hsr, 

Ths  s4mi»l«tf«t|/w  tesUAetf  ihst  u  would 
pflvi  to  hsve  the  limitations  removed, 

Ohairman  Juhn  W,  Meey,  ar,  ot  the  Oiwi 
itrrviee  Commission  soldi 

"Although  there  is  general  agreement  In 
the  eaeeutive  brsneh  that  the  best  long- 
rmge  folutlon  of  this  problem  Is  the  removal 
of  all  numerU!al  llmltetlons  on  positions  at 
thoM  levels,  ths  bill  ukes  a  more  moderate 
approach," 

Mr.  Phillip  8.  Hughes,  AsaUtsnt  Director  of 
the  Buresu  of  the  Budget,  told  the  commit* 
tee; 

"As  has  often  been  suted,  the  executive 
branch  would  prefer  to  eliminate  the 
numerical  limitation  altogether  and  to  rely 
on  the  standcu'ds  and  procedures  of  the 
Classification  Act  as  administered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  control  this  por- 
tlon  of  the  payroll.  Just  as  these  standards 
and  procedures  control  allocations  to  the 
lower  grades." 

It  may  be  that  the  committee  bill  will  meet 
the  most  pressing  immediate  needs  of  the 
executive  branch.  But,  sooner  or  later,  as 
the  responsibUities  of  Government  officials 
continue  to  Increase,  as  pay  scales  inside  and 
outside  the  Government  continue  to  rise,  the 
new  limitations  will  begin  to  hamper  the 
operations  of  the  Government.  More  legis- 
lative adjustments  will  then  be  necessary. 
Between  the  time  when  the  needs  develop 
and  the  time  when  the  adjustments  are 
made.  Government  agencies  wiU  lose  out  In 
their  competition  to  attract  and  hold  their 
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•hare  of  the  beat  talent  and  ability  of  the 
Nation.  All  the  agency  heads  who  appeared 
before  us  testified  that  thetr  operations  were 
ctirrently  suffertng,  while  they  await  the  ap- 
proval of  this  bill. 

To  quote  Just  one  of  them.  lir.  Bngh  L. 
Dryden,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency.  toM 
the  conunittee: 

"A  substantial  Increase  In  the  top  scien- 
tific and  executive  positions  Is  needed  to 
direct  the  additional  Internal  programs  as 
well  as  administer  and  supervise  the  very 
large  increases  in  the  programs  performed 
by  contract.  Personnel  capable  of  p>erform- 
ing  such  duties  cannot  be  obtained  at  the 
current  salaries  for  GS-15  positions  and 
below. 

"The  national  space  program  effort  Is  con- 
centrated in  the  advanced  fields  of  aerospace 
technology.  As  is  true  of  any  newly  emerg- 
ing field,  there  is  an  admittedly  short  sup- 
ply In  the  number  of  scientific,  engineering, 
and  administrative  personnel  of  executive 
level  caliber  who  have  the  capabilities  and 
experience  to  conceive  and  direct  such  pro- 
grams. At  a  time  when  our  organization 
will  have  urgent  need  to  add  to  its  liey  per- 
sonnel In  the  field  as  well  a*  the  headquar- 
ters, the  increased  contracts  we  will  be  let- 
ting with  Industry  and  other  institutions 
will  in  turn  create  almilar  demands  on  the 
Nation's  supply  of  qualified  personnel  in  the 
aerospace  fields. 

"I  remember  a  similar  situation  in  1956 
when,  because  of  the  large  salary  differential, 
the  NASA  was  not  only  unable  to  hire  new 
personnel  from  the  outside,  but  sustained 
very  serious  losses  from  our  own  highly 
trained  staff.  It  would  be  very  scrlotu  tf 
this  were  to  occur  again. 

"The  salary  levels  for  the  positions  we  are 
requesting  are  itUl  substantially  below  the 
salaries  paid  by  nongovernmental  organ- 
isations." 

I  see  no  reason  to  continue  a  B3rstem  which 
does  nothing  to  help  but  much  to  hamper 
the  agencies  of  the  Government  hi  the  dis- 
charge of  their  responsibilities. 

We  all  know  of  the  research  organizations, 
sustained  enttrely  or  mainly  on  Oovernment 
funds,  which  have  been  established  largely 
as  a  subterfuge  to  avoid  the  limits  of  the 
Classification  Act.  They  pay  their  executives 
up  to  935,000  and  tSO.OOO  a  year.  All  I  pro- 
pose is  to  give  the  Government  authority  to 
pay  up  to  $18,500. 

The  controls  which  are  continued  in  this 
bin  might  be  justified  if  they  saved  large 
amounts  of  money,  and  did  so  with  fairness 
to  the  employees.  But  neither  is  the  case. 
The  amounts  Involved  are  mlnlscule.  A 
career  Federal  executive  now  In  the  third 
step  of  OS- 15,  whose  Job  wsurants  GS-1(J, 
would  receive  an  W75  promotion  if  he  is  re- 
classified. Insofar  as  the  numerical  limits 
prevent  such  reclassification,  the  Govern- 
ment saves  only  9875  f>er  employee,  and  it 
does  so  by  unfairly  penalizing  a  public  serv- 
ant who  is  discharging  higher  level  responsi- 
bilities but  not  receiving  the  higher  pay. 

The  controls  also  might  be  Justified  if 
congress  were  equipped  to  administer  them. 
But  we  are  not.  The  executive  branch  has 
the  administrative  machinery  to  allocate 
jobs  to  salary  levels.  The  Congress  has  no 
such  machinery.  To  be  fair,  a  classification 
system  must  be  maintained  in  delicate  bal- 
ance, and  Insofar  as  Congress  tinkers  clxmi- 
slly  with  that  system  it  is  more  apt  to  put  it 
out  of  balance  than  to  improve  It. 

On  one  occasion,  a  witness  testified  before 
oar  committee  that  he  should  be  awarded  a 
supergrade.  and  the  committee  had  to  con- 
sider whether  to  assign  him  such  a  grade  in 
the  bUl  which  it  approved.  This  is  not  the 
way  such  decisions  should  be  made.  Obvi- 
ously, we  cannot  take  the  time  to  hear  and 
act  upon  the  pleas  of  individual  civil  serv- 
ants for  salary  Increases. 


The  Congress  has  been  or  Is  currently  con- 
sidering a  947  billion  defense  appropriation 
bCT,  a  vastly  expanded  space  research  pro- 
gram, a  long-range  forelgn-ald  program,  ma- 
jor proposals  in  the  fields  of  education,  taxa- 
tion, agriculture,  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
retraining  of  the  unemployed,  employinent 
opportunities  for  youth,  and  many  others. 
Can  we  also  afford  to  devote  precious  hours 
to  deciding  how  many  civil  servants,  whose 
Jobs  we  have  not  studied  and  cannot  study, 
should  receive  $875  salary  increases? 

I  believe  that  the  same  Cabinet  members 
and  other  top  executives  to  whom  we  dele- 
gate the  responsibility  for  spending  billions 
of  dollars,  drafting  thousands  of  young  men 
into  military  service,  conducting  llfe-or- 
denth  research  and  experimentation,  nego- 
tiating with  foreign  nations,  building  giant 
public  works,  deciding  the  effectiveness  of 
weapons  systems,  and  administering  the 
other  manifold  functions  of  the  Government 
can  be  trxisted  with  the  added  responsibility 
of  deciding  about  those  $875  salary  increases. 

By  delegating  this  responsibility,  the  Con- 
gress would  not,  of  course,  lose  ultimate 
control.  The  operations  of  agencies  and  the 
way  in  which  they  spend  their  funds,  includ- 
ing those  for  salaries,  are  reviewed  annually 
and  Intensively  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. Our  committee  and  the  House 
Civil  Service  Committee  will  continue  to 
exercise  general  supervision  over  personnel 
n>atters.  The  Government's  central  person- 
nel agency,  the  U.8.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, which  has  respansiblUtles  to  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  to  the  President,  stands  as  a 
safeguard  to  assure  Congress  that  Jobs  will 
be  allocated  to  the  top  grades  with  the  same 
care  that  Is  taken  In  allocating  to  grades  up 
to  GS-15.  Indeed,  more  care  is  taken,  be- 
cause every  single  proposal  to  place  a  Job  in 
a  supergrade  is  acted  on  by  a  majority  ol 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  proposed  appointee  are 
carefully  screened  by  a  special  review  board 
within  the  Commission. 

My  proposal  is  only  that  Jobs  be  placed 
on  the  salary  scale  at  the  point  which  their 
duties  now  Justify;  K  Is  not  a  request  for  a 
higher  scale.  Yet,  a  cold  and  critical  re- 
view of  the  Federal  psy  striicture  will  con- 
vince anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  sala- 
ries In  private  business  and  the  leading 
universities  that  our  Federal  career  leaders 
in  scientific,  professional,  and  managerial 
ranks  are  seriously  underpaid.  A  Civil 
Service  CtMnmlaelon  survey  of  large  business 
concerns,  conducted  last  year,  clearly  dem- 
onstrated a  serious  executive  salary  lag. 
with  the  gap  widening  the  higher  up  ttte 
pay  scale  one  goes  in  making  comparisons. 
At  the  top  levels,  pay  could  even  be  doubled 
and  the  Government  would  still  be  getting 
many  "bargains"  for  the  responsibilities  car- 
ried and  the  abilities  needed.  To  remove  de- 
tailed congressional  controls  on  the  number 
of  top  career  jobs  is  only  one  step  of  several 
that  must  ultimately  be  taken  to  make  the 
Federal  career  service  really  competitive  In 
today's  world. 

JosKFR  S.  Clark. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1732)  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H  Jl.  7377. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl.  7377) 
to  increase  the  limitation  on  the  num- 
ber of  positions  which  may  be  placed  in 
the  top  grades  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  on  the  num- 
ber of  research  and  development  posi- 
tions  of   scientists   and    engineers   for 


which  special  rates  of  pay  are  au- 
thorized, and  for  other  puiposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bUL 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  in  HJl.  7377  and  to  substitute 
the  language  of  Senate  bill  1732  as 
amended.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  7377)   was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  Increase  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  positions  that  may  be  placed 
In  the  top  grades  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  research  and  de- 
vck)pment  positions  of  scientists  and 
engineers  for  which  spedsU  rates  of  pay 
arc  authorized,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon.  Senate  bill  1732  wiU  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  on  its 
amendment  and  ask  for  a  conference 
with  the  House  thereon,  suid  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  stnd  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  lii.  Joux- 
STON.  Mr.  MONRONXY,  Mr.  Yarborouch. 
Mr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Ramooi.ph,  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr.  FoNG,  and  Mr.  Boccs  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  FUGITIVE  FELON  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  749,  H.R. 
468. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bin  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  4«8) 
to  amend  section  1073  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  tomorrow 
at  approximately  12:14  pjn.,  the  Senate 
will  depart  in  a  body  for  a  Joint  meeting 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  purpose  of  greeting  the 
President  of  Peru. 
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The  pending  bus  hess  Is  Calendar  No. 
749,  H.R.  468,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
1073  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  the 
Fugitive  Felon  Act. 

Tomorrow  it  is  contemplated  that 
there  will  be  before  the  Senate  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2010,  the  migra- 
tory labor  bill;  probably  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  7500,  the  Peace  Corps 
bill;  and  probably  a  conference  report 
on  H.R.  258,  the  District  of  Columbia 
sales  tax  bill. 

On  Friday  and  or  Saturday  there  will 
probably  be  a  conference  report  on  the 
foreign-aid  bill.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  word  "probably." 

H.R.  9076.  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill,  is  tentatively — and  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  word  "tentatively" — 
scheduled  for  consideration  on  FViday. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  Senate  will 
consider  the  so-called  Du  Pont  bill  and 
the  so-called  football  TV  bill  prior  to 
adjournment. 

Also,  in  addition,  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider H.R.  9169,  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 


THE  FUGITIVE  FELON  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  468)  to  amend  section 
1073  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  the 
Fugitive  Felon  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  the 
measure  now  before  the  Senate  is  H.R. 
468,  an  act  to  amend  section  1073  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  the  Fugi- 
tive Felon  Act. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  certain 
Senators  wished  to  be  notified  when  the 
measure  was  called  up  for  consideration. 
All  of  them  who  are  in  the  city  and  are 
available  have  been  so  notified.  One 
of  such  Senators  is  not  in  the  city  at 
the  present  time.  A  member  of  that 
Senator's  staff  has  conferred  with  me 
and  told  me  that  that  particular  Sen- 
ator would  not  be  in  favor  of  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  at  this  time. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an 
announcement  was  made  yesterday  that 
the  bill  would  be  reported,  I  feel  that  I 
am  honorbound  to  call  it  up  at  this 
time.  However,  I  wish  the  Record  to 
show  that  the  opposition  of  a  particular 
Senator  has  been  noted,  and  I  assure 
that  particular  Senator  that,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
see  that  the  interest  of  the  Senator  is 
protected. 

The  law  now  provides,  in  section  1073 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code: 

Whoever  moves  or  travels  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  with  intent  either  (1)  to 
avoid  prosecution,  or  custody  or  confinement 
after  conviction,  under  the  laws  of  the  place 
from  which  he  flees,  for  murder,  kidnaping, 
burglary,  robbery,  mayhem,  rape,  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon,  arson  punishable 
as  a  felony,  or  extortion  accompanied  by 
threats  of  violence,  or  attempt  to  commit 
any  of  the  foregoing  offenses  as  they  are 
defined  either  at  common  law  or  by  the  laws 
of  the  place  from  which  the  fugitive  flees, 
or  (2)  to  avoid  giving  testimony  in  any 
criminal  proceedings  in  such  place  in  which 
the  commission  of  an  offense  punishable  by 
imprisonment  in  a  penitentiary  is  charged, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  thsn  five  years,  or  both. 

Violations  of  this  section  may  be  pros- 
ecuted only  in  the  Federal  judicial  district 


in  which  the  original  crime  was  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  or  in  which  the  person 
was  held  in  custody  or  confinement. 

The  bill,  H.R.  468.  as  amended  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, deletes  from  the  law  as  stated 
above  the  words:  "for  murder,  kidnap- 
ing, burglary,  robbery,  mayhem,  rape, 
assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  arson 
punishable  as  a  felony,  or  extortion  ac- 
companied by  threats  of  violence,  or 
attempt  to  commit  any  of  the  foregoing 
offenses  as  they  are  defined  either  at 
common  law  or  by  the  laws  of  the  place 
from  which  the  fugitive  flees,"  and  sub- 
stitutes in  its  place:  "for  a  crime,  or  an 
attempt  to  commit  a  crime  punishable 
by  death,  or  which  is  a  felony  under  the 
laws  of  the  place  from  which  the  fugi- 
tive flees,  or  which,  in  the  case  of  New 
Jersey,  is  a  high  misdemeanor  under  the 
laws  of  said  State,  or  to  avoid  giving 
testimony  in  any  criminal  proceeding  in 
such  place  in  which  the  commission  of 
an  offense  punishable  by  death  or  which 
is  a  felony  under  the  laws  of  such  place 
or  which,  in  the  case  of  New  Jersey,  is  a 
high  misdemeanor  under  the  laws  of  said 
State." 

Further,  where  the  present  law  pro- 
vides that  violations  of  this  section  may 
be  prosecuted  only  in  the  Federal  judi- 
cial district  in  which  the  original  crime 
was  alleged  to  have  been  committed  or 
in  which  the  person  was  held  in  custody 
or  confinement,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  adds  the 
words:  "and  only  upon  formal  approval 
in  writing  by  the  Attorney  General  or  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  which  function  of  approving 
prosecutions  may  not  be  delegated." 

The  effect  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  therefore,  is, 
in  brief,  to  substitute  any  felony  in  the 
place  of  the  enumerated  crimes  of  mur- 
der, kidnaping,  burglary,  robbery,  and  so 
forth,  in  the  present  law  and  also  to  add 
the  new  safeguard  that  prosecutions 
may  be  commenced  only  UF>on  formal 
approval  in  writing  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  that  this  function  of  approving 
prosecutions  may  not  be  delegated. 

In  the  floor  discussion  of  this  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
reliance  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
printed  report  of  the  House,  House  Re- 
port No.  827,  £is  this  discusses  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  and  does  not 
reflect  the  bill  as  amended  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  as  it  is  before  us  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
there  may  be  inserted  a  letter  to  Hon. 
Emanuel  Celler,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  also 
fugitive  felon  statistics  for  the  past  5 
years,  as  furnished  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

August  23, 1961. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Cei.lxr, 

Chairman,  House   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chadiman:  This  is  in  answer  to 
your  request  for  Information  concerning  the 


procedure  utilized  by  the  Department  In 
cases  Involving  the  Fugitive  Pelon  Act.  The 
policy  of  the  Department  is  set  out  In  the 
U.S.  Attorneys'  Manual,  as  follows: 

"The  F^igitive  Pelon  Act  does  not  super- 
sede nor  Is  it  intended  to  provide  an  alter- 
native for  State  extradition  proceedings.  Its 
primary  pvtrpose  is  to  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  In  the  location  and 
apprehension  of  fugitives  from  State  juris- 
diction." 

The  manual  further  requires  the  approval 
of  an  appropriate  Assistant  Attorney  General 
before  an  indictment  or  a  Federal  removal 
proceeding  may  be  Instituted.  Thus  under 
present  procedures  when  a  complaint  Is 
issued  by  the  U.S.  attorney  In  the  State  In 
which  the  State  offense  has  been  committed, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  re- 
quested to  conduct  an  Investigation.  Upon 
the  arrest  of  the  fugitive,  he  is  tvu-ned  over 
to  State  authorities  in  the  State  of  asylum 
and  is  returned  to  the  State  from  which  he 
has  fled  through  normal  State  rendition  pro- 
ceedings. It  is,  therefore,  very  seldom  that 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  authorizes  the 
prosecution  in  the  Federal  courts  under  this 
statute.  As  an  example,  there  have  been 
48  prosecutive  applications  of  the  present 
statute  In  9,093  possible  Instances  over  a 
10 -year  period. 

This  procedure,  which  has  operated  so 
effectively  In  the  past  In  giving  aid  to  the 
States,  will  be  "continued  In  the  event  that 
the  fugitive  felon  statute  Is  amended  as  we 
have  requested. 

I   hope   that   the   foregoing    satisfactorily 
answers  your  Inquiry. 
Sincerely, 

Btson  R.  WHm, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 


Fugitive  felon  Btatistici  for  the  Uut  5  years 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  ex- 
plained, several  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  expressed  very  serious  concern  with 
respect  to  the  sweep  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  I  should  be  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  held  public  hearings  on  the 
bill,  which  is  one  of  several  In  what  have 
been  described  as  the  Attorney  General's 
package  of  crime  bills.  At  the  time  of 
these  public  hearings,  although  many 
witnesses  commented  on  several  of  the 
bills  in  the  package,  as  I  recall,  no  criti- 
cism was  directed  specifically  at  the 
prop)osed  amendment  to  the  Fugitive 
Felon  Act. 

Subsequently — and  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  as  having  first  ex- 
pressed on  the  Record  this  concern — 
some  of  us  sensed  that  the  proposal,  if 
adopted,  might  very  well  be  a  step  along 
the  road  to  a  national  poUce  force,  in 
the  form  of  the  FBI.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties always  present  in  connection  with 
comment  on  legislation  such  as  this  is 
the  care  with  which  one  must  choose 
his  words  lest  by  implication  he  be  ear- 
marked as  encouraging  organized  crime 
or  supporting  the  activities  of  organized 
criminals.  All  of  us  applaud  the  At- 
torney General  in  his  determination  to 
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fight  organized  crime.  We  want  to  give 
him  all  the  support  that  this  effort  de- 
mands. At  the  same  time,  we  go  too 
far  when  we  say  in  effect  that  any  State 
which  describes  something  to  be  a  felony 
can  virtually  write  the  ticket  and  bring 
Federal  police  activity  into  force  when 
anyone  flees  that  State  to  avoid  prosecu- 
tion for  that  which,  because  of  tradition 
and  culture,  that  State  regards  as  a 
felony.  It  may  well  be  that  the  individ- 
ual who  flees  enters  a  jurisdiction  where 
the  activity  is  not  a  felony,  or  is  not  a 
misdemeanor,  and  indeed  may  be  quite 
appropriate  or  recognized  in  the  com- 
munity. This  admittedly  is  an  excep- 
tional case,  but  it  does  reach  the  point 
about  which  concern  is  expressed; 
namely,  the  question  of  State's  rights. 
On  both  sides  of  the  Mason -Dixon  line 
voices  should  be  raised  in  terms  of  cau- 
tion, lest  we  tamper  with  what,  properly 
defined,  is  an  essential  value  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

The  amendment  which  limits  the  au- 
thorizaticm  fcH-  commencement  of  action 
under  the  bill  to  the  Attorney  General 
himself  is  helpful.  I  believe  we  can 
prop>erly  assume  that  every  occupant  of 
that  office  wUI  act  responsively.  and 
will  be  sensitive  and  conscientious. 
However,  I  voice  the  caution  that  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
may  cause  acute  embarrassment  to  an 
Attorney  General  some  day.  It  involves 
not  alone  relationships  between  the 
States,  but  also  the  prestige  of  a  na- 
tional ofiBce.  I  express  the  thought 
that  there  may  be  a  day  when  an  Attor- 
ney General  will  regret  that  we  placed 
him  in  the  position  of  having  to  say 
either  that  he  will  grant  or  will  reject 
the  request  of  a  State  to  send  Federal 
policemen  in  search  of  someone  who  is 
taking  refuge  in  a  place  where  the  of- 
fense is  not  even  a  crime. 

The  wiser  approach,  I  feel,  is  the  one 
which  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  has  pro- 
posed. I  believe  that  he  might  have 
offered  it  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
were  he  present  today.  He  is  absent  for 
a  very  proper  and  laudable  reason. 

I  would  not  presume  to  offer  the 
amendment  for  him.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  amendment  which  he  might  well 
have  offered  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

Delete  all  following  line  4  on  page  1  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"Whoever  moves  or  travels  Ln  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  either  (1) 
to  avoid  prosecution,  or  custody  or  con- 
finement after  conviction,  under  the  laws 
of  the  place  from  which  he  flees,  for  miir- 
der.  kidnaping,  burglary,  robbery,  mayhem, 
rape,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  arson 
punishable  as  a  felony,  extortion,  bribery, 
graft,  gambling,  prostitution,  or  possession 
of  narcotics,  or  attempt  to  commit  any  of 
the  foregoing  offenses  as  they  -are  defined 
either  at  coounon  law  or  by  the  laws  of  the 
place  from  which  the  fugitive  flees,  or  (2) 
to  avoid  giving  testimony  in  any  criminal 
proceedings  In  such  place  in  which  the  com- 
mission of  an  offense  pimlshable  by  Im.- 
prisomnent  in  a  penitentiary  is  charged, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both." 


Mr.  HART.  In  summary,  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  be  that  we  pinpoint  explicitly  the 
additional  crimes,  flight  from  which 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Felon  Act. 

Here  is  a  package  aimed  at  organized 
crime.  The  proposal  would  be  to  add  to 
the  existing  law  violations  enumerated  in 
section  1073  of  title  18,  the  following: 
bribery,  graft,  gambling,  prostitution,  or 
possession  of  narcotics,  or  attempt  to 
commit  any  of  the  foregoing  offenses. 

I  believe  this  would  not  unduly  restrict 
the  Attorney  General  and  State  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  not  open  the  possibility  which 
I  have  originally  suggested,  that  we 
might  some  day  find  ourselves  in  the 
business  of  enforcing  a  great  variety  of 
laws  all  the  way  across  the  country, 
north  and  south,  east  and  west. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NeubesgerI.  whose  remarks  may  be 
found  in  the  Record  at  pages  14036  and 
14037.  when  she  first  raised  this  point 
cited  some  of  the  clearly  outmoded  crim- 
inal statutes  in  several  States.  In  fair- 
ness it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
bill  now  is  restricted  to  felonies  only. 

Even  so.  I  suggest  we  would  be  much 
wiser  to  aim  at  the  narrower  target,  at 
the  head  of  organized  crime,  and  not 
bring  up  a  mass  of  artillery  which  may. 
indeed,  miss  the  prime  target,  but  in- 
volve many  persons  who  would  be,  at 
least,  semi-innocent  bystanders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubercekI. 
which  appear  beginning  on  i>age  14036  of 
the  Record  of  July  29. 1961.  together  with 
my  response  made  thereto  at  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Pucrnvi  Pklon  Act 

Iiira.    NruBSBCza.  Mr.    President,    I    have 

objected  today  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act  by 
the  Senate  because  it  raises  a  number  of 
Important  questions.  Unfortunately.  I  am 
not  an  attorney,  and  therefore  am  not  so 
knowledgeable  about  some  of  these  problems 
of  S.  1664  as  some  of  my  coUeaguea  are. 
Nonetheless,  as  I  read  the  bill,  it  would  have 
some  Interesting  effects. 

The  proposed  amendment  makes  it  a 
Federal  crime  for  a  person  to  move  or  travel 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  the 
intent  to  avoid  prosecution  for  a  crime  or  an 
attempt  to  commit  a  crime  punishable  by  a 
term  of  more  than  1  year  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  from  which  the  fugitive  flees.  This 
measure  has  been  submitted  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  part  of  hia  program  against  or- 
ganized crime. 

I  was  curious  to  discover  what  effects  this 
law  might  have  on  the  State  of  Oregon,  for 
I  know  that  my  State,  like  the  rest  of  the 
States,  has  on  Its  books  a  number  of  inter- 
esting and  archaic  provisions,  the  attempted 
violation  of  which  would  now  make  one  a 
Federal  criminal. 

For  example,  one  becomes  a  Federal  crim- 
inal for  the  commission  or  the  attempted 
commission  of  any  of  the  following  crimes 
in  Oregon: 

First.  Defaming  an  insurance  company,  a 
bank,  or  a  sa\'lngs  and  loan  association. 

Second.  Managing  a  steamboat  or  other 
craft  in  a  manner  that  might  endanger  life. 


1  suppose  that  this  would  apply  to  the  cap- 
tain of  a  boat  pulling  a  vigorous  water  skier. 

Third.  Breaking  into  the  Oregon  State 
Penitentiary. 

Fourth.  Skinning  a  carcasa  worth  mor« 
than  975. 

Fifth.  Stealing  harvested  and  tfarcohed 
grain — and  there  is  no  statement  of  wluit 
amount. 

Sixth.  Possessing  adulterated  gold  dust. 

Seventh.  Challenging  another  person  to  a 
duel.  I  might  add  that  one  also  would  vio- 
late the  law  if  be  used  contemptuous  lan- 
guage about  any  person  who  refuses  to  duel. 

Eighth.  Exposing  of  any  person  for  public 
amusement  in  a  state  of  trance  or  hypnotism. 

Ninth.  Finally,  we  have  an  antistinkbomb 
law  which  makes  it  a  crime  to  place  a 
stinkbomb  in  any  place  where  a  gathering  is 
being  held.  This  law  would  make  an  attempt 
to  place  a  stinkbomb  a  Federal  crime. 

Some  other  States  have  aotne  prarialons 
of  similar  Import.  For  example,  Alabama 
has  a  statute  making  it  a  crime,  punishable 
by  not  less  than  a  years  In  jail  for  carrying 
a  rifle  walking  cane.  And.  you  can  spend  up 
to  10  jrears  In  Jail  for  the  mere  possession 
of  unlawful  flags  or  emblems.  Alabama,  I 
might  add.  alao  has  an  anttstlnktwmb  law 
with  a  1-year  minimum  sentence. 

In  Georgia,  you  can  go  to  jail  for  up  to  4 
years  for  stealing  Just  one  chicken.  Or  one 
hog.  The  theft  of  a  bale  of  cotton  can  get 
you  up  to  5  years  In  a  Georgia  Jail. 

In  Louisiana,  the  penalty  is  up  to  5  yssrs 
for  abetting  in  bigamy,  and  the  same  pen- 
alty for  miscegenation. 

If  you  marry  someone  outside  Mississippi 
who  you  may  not  marry  in  Mississippi  be- 
cause of  that  person's  race,  you  can  spend 
up  to  10  years  In  a  Mississippi  Jail. 

The  theft  of  two  horses  in  North  Carolina 
can  put  you  In  Jail  for  30  years  and  you  can 
go  to  Jail  for  5  years  for  betting  on  prize- 
fights. 

In  New  York  State,  challenging  a  person 
to  a  duel  is  a  crime  with  a  7-year  penalty, 
and  being  intoxicated  in  a  public  place  can 
put  you  In  Jail  for  up  to  3  years.  Joyriding 
is  second  degree  larceny  in  New  York  with 
a  maximum  penalty  of  up  to  5  years  and 
locking  your  college  roommate  In  a  stable 
is  kidnaping  which  carries  a  death  penalty. 
Finally,  in  New  York  State,  any  person 
staging  a  masquerade  or  a  masked  ball  with- 
out prior  permission  can  be  jailed  for  up  to 

2  years  and  in  a  law  that  seems  clearly  un- 
constitutional. If  a  New  York  resident  man- 
ages or  stages  a  masquerade  or  masked  ball 
in  any  of  the  other  49  SUtes.  he  could  be 
imprisioned  for  up  to  2  years. 

Further  research  might  bring  to  light 
other  archaic  laws  of  other  States,  the  viola- 
tion of  which  would  now  make  one  a  Fed- 
eral criminal.  Surely,  it  is  not  the  Intent 
of  the  Senate  to  enact  such  broad  and 
sweeping  legislation. 

I  have  discussed  the  argument  against 
this  bill  on  the  grounds  of  absurdity.  Now. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  make  another 
point.  On  the  books  of  some  Southern 
States,  there  are  laws  aimed  specifically 
against  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People.  They  are  so 
stated  they  can  apply  only  to  this  organ- 
ization. Some  of  these  laws  make  It  a  crime 
to  bring  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
actions  against  the  State.  Some  make  it  a 
crime  to  fall  to  disclose  Infcw-matlon  as  to 
contributors  or  members  of  certain  organi- 
zations, particularly  organizations  having 
out-of-state  memberships,  or  headquarters. 
One  marvels  at  the  ability  of  lawmakers  to 
invent  ingenious  methods  to  Impede  the 
progress  of  the  NAACP. 

However,    merely    because    some    Jurisdic- 
tions uses  Its  State  laws  to  harass  the  NAACP  . 
and  other  advocates  of  civil  rights.  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  become  a  Federal  crime 
punishable  by  6  years  In  Jail  or  a  $5,000  fine. 
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or  both,  to  cross  a  State  line  to  avoid  pro- 
secution for  an  attesnpt  to  commit  a  crime 
defined  by  a  State  law  that  may  be  ques- 
tioned because  of  it4  constitutionality. 

If  the  Attorney  General  needs  the  au- 
thority he  claims,  1  have  faith  that  the 
Justice  £>epartment  can  draft  more  artful 
statutory  language  than  this. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  both 
the  text  of  the  current  law  and  the  proposed 
change  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

"TITLE    18.    UNWED    STATES    CODE 

"(Ebclstlng  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  en- 
closed in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is 
printed  in  Italic,  existing  law  in  which  no 
change  is  proposed  Is  shown  in  roman) 

•'!1073.  Flight  to  avoid  prosecution  or  giving 
testimony. 

'Whoever  moves  or  travels  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  with  Intent  either  (1)  to 
avoid  prosecution,  or  custody  or  confinement 
after  conviction,  under  the  laws  of  the  place 
from  which  he  flees.  Por  murder,  kidnaping, 
burglarly,  robbery,  mayhem,  rape,  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon,  arson  punishable 
as  a  felony,  or  extortion  accompanied  by 
threats  of  violence,  or  attempt  to  commit 
any  of  the  foregoing  offenses  as  they  are  de- 
fined either  at  common  law  or  by  the  laws 
of  the  place  from  which  the  fugitive  flees.l 
for  a  crime  or  an  attempt  to  commit  a  crime, 
punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  under  the  laios  of 
the  place  from  which  the  fugitit>e  flees,  or 
(2)  to  avoid  giving  testimony  in  any  crimi- 
nal proceedings  in  such  place  in  which  the 
commission  of  an  offense  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment in  a  penitentiary  is  charged, 
shall  be  flned  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  lx)th. 

"Violations  of  this  section  may  be  prose- 
cuted only  in  the  Federal  judicial  district  in 
which  the  original  crime  was  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  or  in  which  the  person  was 
held  In  ctistody  or  canflnement." 

Mr.  Hakt.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mrs.  Neubekceii.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hast.  The  several  bills  which  have  been 
described  as  the  package  of  bills  to  more 
effectively  fight  organized  crime  were  the 
subject  of  public  hearings  t>efore  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Included,  of  course, 
was  the  fugitive  flight  bill.  I  share  the  be- 
lief Just  expressed  so  eloquently  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  that  it  Is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
In  recommending  the  bill  under  discussion, 
along  with  the  other  crime  package  Items,  to 
do  anything  more  than  effectively  arm  Amer- 
ica In  its  efforts  to  suppress,  repress,  and. 
If  possible,  destroy  organized  crime.  As  far 
as  I  can  recall,  there  was  no  voice  raised 
at  any  of  the  hearings  on  amending  the 
Fugitive  Felon  Act  which  raised  the  possi- 
bilities recited  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon; 
no  opposition  was  flled  if  my  memory  Is 
correct. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not  be 
In  the  business  of  seeking  out  the  person 
who  skinned  a  carcass  in  Oregon;  nor  cer- 
tainly to  enforce  laws  which  reflect  strong 
regional  traditions  but  which  offend  the  con- 
science of  a  majority  of  Americans.  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  frcMn  Oregon  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  move  in  these  extreme  cases.  The  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator,  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  more  artfully  draft  language  in  order 
to  hit  the  target  which  all  of  us  surely  desire 
to  hit,  may  be  a  very  helpful  suggestion. 

The  RacoKo,  I  fe«l  certain,  will  be  read 
by  all  of  us.  Including  the  Department.  I 
thank  the  delightful— if  it  U  permitted  to 
use  that  word  together  with  the  traditional 


"distinguished" — Senator  from  Oregon  for 
having  so  effectively  made  the  point.  I  wish 
that  voices  in  this  tone  had  been  raised  while 
the  committee  was  considering  the  question, 
because  very  frankly.  I  think  the  possibilities 
were  noted  by  none  of  us. 

I  think  it  important,  in  our  considera- 
tion of  this  question,  to  understand  that  in 
the  institution  of  any  proceeding  under  the 
fugitive  felon  law.  the  Department  of  Justice 
itself,  by  several  of  its  regulations,  spells 
out  measvires  which  may  very  well  Insure 
against  some  of  the  consequences  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  indicated  might  be  of- 
fensive. Indeed,  the  normal  practice  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  when  any 
US.  attorney  requests  an  investigation  of 
a  matter  of  doubtful  propriety,  is  to  bring 
to  the  attention  cf  the  appropriate  division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  such  a  pro- 
posal, with  a  request  that  the  Department 
express  Its  views. 

As  we  study  the  subject,  let  us  remember 
that  under  the  present  law  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  ad- 
ministers and  supervises  the  enforcement  of 
Uie  Fugitive  Felon  Act.  This  is  the  present 
Errangement.  I  am  sure  it  would  remain 
to  in  the  event  that  this  or  any  other  ap- 
propriate amendment  were  agreed  to.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  decision  as  to 
whether  an  indictment  Is  to  be  returned  in 
Fugitive  Felon  Act  cases  can  be  made  only 
by  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Division.  All  of  this 
should  be  in  our  mind  as  we  consider  the 
bill  and  any  appropriate  amendment. 

Tlie  leadership  of  the  Attorney  General, 
his  dctermin.itlon  to  fight  organized  crime, 
is  welcomed  and  will  be  given  all  support 
by  the  people  of  America.  But  what  we 
wont  is  to  fashion  a  weapon  which  would 
damage  the  ranks  of  organized  crime.  The 
ccution  voiced  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,' 
Mrs.  Nettbergeh.  I  echo.  I  hope  we  can  de- 
velop an  effective  weapon  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  but  without  putting  the  FBI 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  busi- 
ness of  taking  up  the  burden  of  enforcing 
such  peculiar  local  laws  as  recited  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  whose  courtesy  in 
yielding  I  appreciate. 

Mrs.  Nevbebces.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I  know  of  his  efficient  work  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  hope 
that  language  can  be  arranged,  so  that  no 
undue  hardship  will  be  worked  on  anyone. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
reasons  suggested,  among  others,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill.  I  hope  my  fears 
are  groundless,  and  that  time  will  prove 
them  not  to  have  been  valid.  However, 
I  sense  that  in  our  zeal  to  stamp  out 
organized  crime  in  this  country,  we  may 
have  put  the  Federal  foot  into  areas 
which  all  of  us  would  vigorously  oppose 
if  we  were  conscious  of  what  we  were 
doing. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  is  similar  to  several  bills  introduced 
in  this  and  previous  Congresses  to  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  the  j?ugutive  Felon  Act. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  been 
seeking  enactment  of  such  legislation  for 
many  years.  Law-enforcement  oflBcials 
have  advised  me  that  broadening  the 
provisions  of  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act 
would  mark  a  major  advance  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  FBI  to  assist  the  States  In 
fighting  organized  crime. 

At  the  present  time  the  Fugitive  Felon 
Act  is  applicable  only  to  travel  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  with  intent 
to  avoid  prosecution  or  custody  or  con- 
finement after  conviction  for  murder, 
kidnaping,  burglary,  robbery,  mayhem, 


rape,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon, 
arson  punishable  as  a  felony,  or  extortion 
accompanied  by  threats  of  violence.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  these 
offenses  were  singled  out  if  it  is  recalled 
that  this  act  was  originally  adopted  in 
1934.  This  was  the  period  in  which 
crimes  of  violence  were  the  favorite  oc- 
cupation of  America's  most  notorious 
gangsters — the  Ehllingers,  the  Capones, 
and  the  "Baby  Pace"  Nelsons.  The  pic- 
ture has  changed  considerably  since 
then,  although  we  still  have  our  Murder. 
Inc.,  lye  throwers,  and  other  heinous  of- 
fenders. Organized  crime  in  recent 
years  has  moved  into  legitimate  areas  of 
our  economy  and  operates  in  a  much 
more  subtle  and  efficient  manner.  Gam- 
bling, prostitution,  narcotics,  and  liquor 
operations  now  provide  the  major  source 
of  revenue  for  the  criminal  underworld, 
yet  none  of  these  offenses  are  covered  by 
the  present  Fugitive  Felon  Act.  The  act 
has  been  made  most  obsolete  in  its  pres- 
ent form  insofar  as  organized  crime  is 
concerned. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  present 
law  would  be  made  applicable  to  all 
crimes  which  are  felonies  under  the  laws 
of  the  place  from  which  the  fugitive 
flees.  This  would  make  the  law  avail- 
able as  a  basis  for  apprehending  crimi- 
nals who  flee  across  State  lines  in  any 
serious  case.  As  Attorney  General 
Rogers  pointed  out  in  endorsing  this 
measure  in  January  of  this  year : 

If  this  amendment  is  enacted,  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  could  seek  Federal 
assistance  in  locating  offenders  who  have 
fled  interstate  to  avoid  prosecution,  custody, 
or  confinement  for  a  number  of  serious 
offenses  not  presently  Included  In  the  stat- 
ute. It  is  the  view  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  this  amendment  will  strengthen 
considerably  the  legal  arsenal  directed  at 
curbing  major  criminal  activities  in  the 
Nation. 

There  has  been  some  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  how  the  present  Fugitive  Felon 
Act  operates.  Since  the  present  Attor- 
ney General  has  given  assurance  that  he 
will  continue  to  follow  the  longstanding 
practice  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
fugitive  felon  cases,  it  may  be  useful  to 
review  those  practices  for  the  record. 
Federal  intervention  almost  always  is 
limited  to  cases  in  which  the  State  au- 
thorities have  indicated  a  clear  intentiwi 
of  bringing  the  fugitive  to  trial  in  a  State 
court.  The  cases  in  which  the  fugitive 
is  actually  prosecuted  by  Federal  au- 
thorities after  apprehension  are  very 
rare.  In  1960.  for  example,  the  FBI 
apprehended  1,361  fugitives  under  the 
provisions  of  the  present  law.  Only  two 
were  tried  in  Federal  courts.  The  rest 
were  turned  over  to  the  local  State  au- 
thorities for  extradition  purposes  and 
the  fugitive  had  the  b^ieflt  of  a  hearing 
before  he  was  returned  to  the  State 
which  sought  his  prosecution. 

This  procedure  has  proven  its  worth 
on  thousands  of  occasions.  The  FBI 
with  its  national  jurisdiction  obviously 
is  the  most  suitable  agency  for  appre- 
hending fugitives  who  cross  State  lines. 
The  State  authorities,  handicapped  by 
geographical  limitation  on  their  juris- 
diction, could  not  possibly  do  an  effective 
job  in  catching  up  with  jail  breakers  or 
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other  wanted  felons.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  anti-organized- 
crime  program  which  Congress  has  been 
considering  this  session,  a  part  of  which 
has  already  been  enacted. 

Some  question  has  arisen  as  to  a  pos- 
sible misapplication  of  this  act  in  cases 
involving  civil  rights  matters.  I  have 
thoroughly  explored  this  problem.  If  I 
believed  that  there  was  substance  to  this 
fear,  this  bill  would  not  have  my  support. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  in  looking  into 
the  matter,  that  broadening  the  bill  to 
make  it  applicable  to  all  felonies  will  not 
raise  any  substantial  civil  rights  prob- 
lems. Let  me  be  sf>ecific.  Suppose  an 
attempt  were  made  by  a  State  to  obtain 
the  return  of  a  freedom  rider  for  prose- 
cution in  the  State  on  a  disorderly  con- 
duct or  similar  charge.  In  my  opinion, 
such  an  attempt  would  fail  foi'  two  rea- 
sons. First,  because  such  charges  do  not 
constitute  felonies,  and  second,  and  this 
is  most  important,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  act  which  would  permit  the  return 
of  any  fugitive  to  face  charges  which 
cannot  be  sustained  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution.  It  is  my  clear 
understanding  and  that  of  other  Sena- 
tors with  whom  I  have  discussed  this 
measure,  that  the  language  of  this  bill 
requires  the  apprehension  of  fugitives 
only  when  the  charges  against  them  are 
valid  under  the  Constitution.  Com- 
plaints under  the  act  are  issued  by  the 
U.S.  attorney  in  the  State  in  which  the 
offense  occurred  and  only  if  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  establish  a  prima  facie 
case  under  the  act.  No  U.S.  attorney 
could  ignore  the  con.stitutional  limita- 
tions implicit  in  the  bill  in  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities.  Certainly  there  will 
be  no  prima  facie  case  in  any  situation 
in  which  the  so-called  fugitive  is  wanted 
for  prosecution  under  an  unconstitu- 
tional State  statute,  no  matter  what  the 
penalty  under  the  State  statute  may  be. 
This  is  confirmed  in  a  letter  which  was 
recently  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  this  measure  which  states : 

It  Is  most  unlikely  that  any  U.S.  attorney 
would  Institute  any  proceedings  by  Issuance 
of  a  complaint  or  warrant  arising  out  of  an 
alleged  violation  of  a  State  statute  believed 
to  raise  substantial  issues  under  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

This  is  the  only  interpretation  of  the 
statute,  with  or  without  the  amendment 
proposed  in  the  pending  bill,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  possible.  In  fact.  I  think  any 
U.S.  attorney  or  Attorney  General  who 
attempted  to  apprehend  a  citizen  in  der- 
ogation of  this  limitation  would  be  vio- 
lating his  solemn  obligation  to  obey  the 
Constitution  in  the  p>erformance  of  his 
duties. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  It  was 
reported  out  of  committee  by  its  distin- 
guished chairman.  It  had  strong  bi- 
partisan support  in  committee  and  in  the 
debate.  A  very  similar  bill  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  It  has  been  earn- 
estly sought  by  both  Attorneys  General 
Rogers  and  Kennedy.  I  know  that  a  lot 
of  fanciful  and  hypothetical  situations 
can  be  conjured  up  by  those  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  measure.    But  this  is  true  of 


almost  any  Federal  crime  legislation — 
not  because  of  any  fault  in  the  drafting 
of  the  Federal  laws,  but  because  the  State 
laws  involved  are  inconsistent  and  lack 
uniformity.  The  remedy  for  this  is  not 
a  reluctant,  halting  Federal  anticrime 
program,  but  greater  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  States  to  review  their  statutes  and 
eliminate  illogical  and  obsolete  provi- 
sions. 

The  threat  of  organized  crime  in  this 
country  is  much  more  menacing  than  we 
generally  admit.  An  effective  counter- 
offensive  against  the  underworld  requires 
the  combined  efforts  of  Federal  and  local 
authorities.  Organized  crime  does  not 
stop  at  State  borderlines  and  neither  can 
successful  law  enforcement.  The  At- 
torneys General  realize  this,  the  FBI  re- 
alizes it,  almost  all  the  members  of  both 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  after  a  full  study  of  the  prob- 
lem, realize  it.  The  Senate  cannot  af- 
ford to  ignore  the  advice  of  all  these  ex- 
perts. 

Ml .  President,  this  is  a  very  necessary 
measure.  It  is  backed  by  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  in  enforcing  the  pres- 
ent law  and  is  not  subject  to  the  mis- 
chievous applications  which  some  have 
suggested.  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iH.R.  468*  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Senate  bill  1654  will  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  CARRIERS- 
CORRECTION  OF  HEARING  REC- 
ORD 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  printed  hearings  on  the  bill — S. 
1969 — to  establish  a  class  of  supple- 
mental air  carriers,  certain  documents 
are  printed  in  connection  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Stuart  Tipton,  president  of 
the  Air  Transport  Association,  which  did 
not  emanate  from  the  ATA.  In  order 
to  correct  the  legislative  history  on  this 
measure,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  list  of  these  documents  and  their  source 
be  printed  at  this  pKjint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

1.  Exhibit  C  on  page  238,  submitted  by 
the  CAB. 

2.  The  chart  at  the  top  of  page  239,  pre- 
pared by  the  subcommittee's  stafT  based  on 
data  submitted  by  the  CAB. 

3.  Exhibits  D  and  E,  pages  241-268,  sub- 
mitted by  the  CAB. 


4  Memo  of  supplemental  air  carrier  con- 
ference and  memo  on  the  supplemental  air- 
lines, pages  263-265,  submitted  by  the  sup- 
plemental carriers. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  interested  Senators 
I  wish  to  make  an  announcement  con- 
cerning the  bill.  S.  1969.  to  provide  for 
a  class  of  supplemental  air  carriers. 

This  bill  was  passed  some  weeks  ago 
by  the  Senate,  and  last  Monday  was 
passed  by  the  House  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The 
amended  bill  is  now  at  the  desk. 

While  the  form  of  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  as  amended  by  the 
House  is  similar,  there  are  major  differ- 
ences in  the  effect  of  the  legislation. 
After  studying  the  differences,  it  is  the 
committee's  conclusion  that  the  confer- 
ence may  be  rather  long  and  involved. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  House  com- 
mittee who  are  most  knowledgeable 
about  the  problem  have  had  to  leave 
Washington  and  the  Senate's  insistence 
on  a  conference  in  their  absence  would 
be,  I  believe,  an  imposition  on  the  House 
committee.  Furthermore,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
LauscheI  has  asked  for  an  opportunity 
to  satisfy  himself  with  respect  to  one 
aspect  of  the  supplemental  problem 
which  has  only  recently  been  called  to 
his  attention. 

After  having  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  Republican  members,  we  have 
concluded  that  under  the  circumstances 
it  would  be  wise  to  leave  the  bill  at  the 
desk  and  postpone  any  action  on  it  until 
next  year.  We  have  reached  this  deci- 
sion as  a  result  of  the  circumstances 
which  I  have  indicated  and  not  because 
of  any  lack  of  disposition  on  our  part  to 
confer  with  the  House  about  the  bill. 

The  postponement  of  action  is  possible 
because  of  action  taken  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress which  extended  the  present  au- 
thority of  these  carriers  until  March  of 
next  year. 


FREEDOM  ON  THE  AIR 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  presume  upon  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  these  closing  days  and  hours  ex- 
cept on  a  matter  of  substantial  urgency 
and  significance. 

But  freedom  of  communications  is 
just  such  a  matter  of  substantial  urgency 
and  significance  and  I  desire  to  re[>ort 
to  the  Senate  a  very  dangerous  threat 
to  freedom  of  communications  which 
has  just  been  called  to  my  attention. 
It  involves  the  termination  by  radio 
station  WLW  of  the  "Eye  Opener "  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  United  Automo- 
bile Workers. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
heard  this  radio  program  called  "Eye 
Opener. "  The  broadcaster  is  Guy  Nunn 
and.  as  I  said,  the  program  is  s[>onsored 
by  the  UAW.  Mr.  Nunn  gives  news  and 
commentai-y  for  30  minutes,  usually 
early  in  the  morning.  "Elye  Opener"  is 
broadcast  over  16  radio  stations  located 
in  10  different  States. 
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Until  last  week  "Eye  Opener"  was 
broadcast  over  17  radio  stations.  The 
termination  of  the  program  by  one  of 
these  stations,  radio  station  WLW  in 
Cincinnati,  is  the  point  of  these  re- 
marks. For  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
conditions  under  which  the  UAW  "Eye 
Opener"  program  was  terminated  by 
WLW  raise  a  serious  threat  to  freedom 
of  communications. 

I  have  heard  the  'Eye  Opener"  pro- 
gram often.  Mr.  Nunn  presents  his 
news  and  commentary  from  the  liberal 
and  labor  point  of  view.  It  is  aptly 
named:  it  is  in  truth  an  eye  opener.  It 
is  a  good  program,  though  there  are 
many  times  when  I  have  disagreed  with 
what  Mr.  Nunn  has  had  to  say  and  I  am 
sure  there  are  many  times  when  he  has 
disagreed  on  his  program  with  what  I 
have  had  to  say.  But  what  is  important 
is  not  whether  I  agree  or  disagree  or 
whether  any  other  Senator  agrees  or 
disagrees  with  Mr.  Nunn — or  any  other 
commentator  for  that  matter — what  is 
important  is  that  all  points  of  view 
should  be  presented  over  the  airwaves 
for  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
American  people.  What  concerns  me  is 
the  question  whether  the  termination  of 
Guy  Nunn's  progi:am  by  WLW  is  keep- 
ing the  liberal-labor  point  of  view  off 
the  air  and  thus  threatening  the  free- 
dom of  our  communications  system.  I 
would  express  the  same  concern  if  only 
the  one  view  was  on  the  air  and  would 
lu-ge  air  time  for  the  sharply  conserva- 
tive voice. 

As  I  understand  the  facts  they  are 
these: 

Starting  in  September  1960.  Mr.  Nunn 
broadcast  his  program  over  WLW  from 
7  to  7:30  in  the  evening  five  times  a 
week.  These  broadcasts  were  made  pur- 
suant to  a  1-year  contract  ending  on 
September  11,  1961.  Early  this  past 
August  the  UAW  asked  the  WLW  sales 
manager  in  New  York  to  renew  the  con- 
tract for  another  year  and  confidently 
expected  that  it  would  be  renewed. 

On  September  7,  just  4  days  before 
the  expiration  date,  the  UAW  was  in- 
formed by  the  WLW  sales  manager  that 
he  had  received  instructions  frMn  WLW 
in  Cincinnati  that  the  "Eye  Opener  '  pro- 
gram was  unacceptable  to  the  station 
and  that  the  conUjact  would  not  be  re- 
newed. 

On  September  18.  the  UAW  made  a 
formal  complaint  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  reading  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  United  Automobile  Workers  Union 
hereby  formally  complains  against  radio 
station  WLW  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  For  past 
year  Mr.  Guy  Nunn.  UAW  commentator,  has 
broadcast  his  "Eye  Opener"  program  over 
WLW  from  7  to  7 :  30  hi  the  evening  five  times 
a  week  under  contract  ending  September  11. 
Mr.  Nunn  also  broadcasts  over  16  other  sta- 
tions early  in  the  morning.  A  month  ago 
UAW  asked  WLW  sales  manager  In  New  York 
to  renew  contract.  Only  yesterday,  Septem- 
ber 7,  4  days  before  expiration  date.  UAW 
was  Informed  by  sales  manager  that  he  had 
received  TWX  from  WLW  In  Cincinnati  stat- 
ing that  "Eye  Opener"  program  was  unaccept- 
able and  contract  would  not  be  renewed. 
When  UAW  asked  sales  manager  today  why 
Mr.  Nunn's  program  was  unacceptable  be 
changed  the  story  and  said  that  another 
program  was  being  substituted  which  was 


more  acceptable.  When  undersigned  called 
Mr.  Robert  Ehinvllle.  station  manager  In  Cin- 
cinnati, and  asked  why  program  was  tinac- 
ceptable  be  stated  that  In  his  opinion  the 
new  sustaining  program  would  be  nuu-e  ac- 
ceptable and  more  in  the  public  interest  than 
"Eye  Opener."  He  was  unable  to  Indicate 
why  new  program  was  more  acceptable  than 
"Eye  Opener"  and  why  new  program  could 
not  be  broadcast  at  another  time.  The  un- 
dersigned asked  Mr.  Dunvllle  whether  they 
would  give  "Eye  Opener"  other  time.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  sales  manager  offered  UAW 
the  period  from  12:30  ajn.  to  5:30  a.m.  on  1 
day  a  week — Tuesday — and  refused  to  offer 
any  time  on  any  other  day. 

Mr.  Nunn's  program  has  a  Nellson  home 
coverage  rating  50  percent  above  the  next 
rating  in  Cincinnati  at  that  time  and  several 
hundred  percent  above  the  others.  Letters 
from  area  also  show  that  program  Is  well 
received  and  fills  a  deflnlte  need  for  a  point 
of  view  not  otherwise  expressed  on  station. 
WLW  carries  "Rlghtwlng  Lifeline"  and 
"Sunoco  Three-Star  Extra"  programs  and 
many  management-sponsored  news  pro- 
grams. Even  with  Mr.  Nunn's  "Eye  Opener" 
program.  WLW  schedule  Is  heavily  weighted 
for  rightwing  and  management  point  of 
view.  Without  Mr.  Nunn's  program  there 
will  be  no  expression  whatever  of  labor  and 
liberal  point  of  view.  This  rank  censorship 
by  WLW  and  refusal  to  permit  all  points  of 
view  to  be  expressed  requires  revocation  of 
license.  In  view  of  fact  that  final  progr:xm 
under  existing  contract  Is  on  September  11 
and  Importance  of  continuing  "Eiye  Opener" 
program  In  Cincinnati,  we  ask  that  you  take 
Immediate  steps  to  Insure  that  program  Is 
not  put  off  air. 

Joseph  L.  Ratjh,  Jr.. 
Washington  Counsel.  UAW-AFL-CIO. 

On  September  13,  the  FCC  replied  to 
the  UAW's  complaint  ais  follows: 

Deak  Mr.  Rauh:  This  Is  with  reference  to 
your  telegram  of  September  9,  1961,  to  the 
Chairman  In  which  you  complain  of  the 
abrupt  cancellation,  as  of  September  11. 
1961,  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union's 
program  "Eye  Opener"  by  station  WLW,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  and  of  the  refusal  of  the  sta- 
tion to  provide  a  reasonable  alternate  time 
for  the  program.  In  your  letter  you  also 
state  that  a  number  of  other  news  programs 
carried  by  the  station  present  the  business- 
employer  position  on  controversial  issues  of 
public  Importance  and  that  without  the  pro- 
gram. "Eye  Opener,"  the  station  will  carry  no 
labor  and  or  liberal  points  of  view  on  con- 
troversial Issues  of  public  Importance. 

It  U  the  practice  of  the  Commission  to 
associate  complaints  against  its  licensees 
with  its  files  on  the  licensees  Involved  and 
to  afford  said  licensees  an  opportunity  to 
comment  thereon.  Accordingly,  your  com- 
plaint Is  being  brought  to  the  attention  of 
station  WLW  and  it  Is  being  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  reply. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ben  p.  Waple, 
Acting  Secretary. 

The  matter  is  now  under  investigation 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  final  Judgment  must  be 
withheld  until  that  investigation  is  com- 
pleted. 

There  are,  however,  certain  basic  prin- 
ciples which  can  be  stated  now  and  which 
I  am  confident  will  be  considered  by  the 
FCC  in  its  investigation. 

First.  Every  broadcast  station — radio 
and  television — has  the  obligation  to 
present  all  points  of  view  to  the  public. 
The  airwaves  do  not  belong  to  the  broad- 
caster; they  belong  to  the  public.  The 
broadcaster  may  not  use  the  public  do- 
main to  put  over  his  own  point  of  view 


at  the  expense  of  all  other  points  of 
view. 

Second.  In  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
so  much  news  and  commentary  is  spon- 
sored by  conservative  business  sources, 
it  is  especially  important  that  the  liberal 
and  labor  point  of  view  be  presented  by 
news  and  commentary  programs. 

Third.  The  duty  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  enforce  the 
obligation  of  broadcast  stations  to  pre- 
sent all  points  of  view  is  one  of  its  most 
important  functions. 

Fourth.  This  duty  of  the  FCC  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  censorship.  It  is  the 
duty  to  insure  free  speech  by  making 
certain  that  all  points  of  view  are 
presented  to  the  public.  Free  speech 
becomes  meaningless  unless  there  are 
outlets  for  speech. 

Fifth.  Station  WLW  as  a  clear  channel 
radio  station  with  tremendous  broad- 
casting power  covering  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  square  miles  has  a  par- 
ticular obligation  to  serve  the  public  by 
presenting  all  points  of  view. 

Sixth.  Station  WLW  has  a  heavy 
burden  to  prove  that  it  is  presenting  all 
points  of  view  to  the  public  if  it  refuses 
to  carry  "Eye  Opener,"  one  of  the  very 
few  liberal  labor  news  and  commentary 
programs. 

I  am  writing  the  FCC  asking  to  be 
kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  this 
case.  I  believe  the  communications 
laws  are  broad  enough  today  so  that  the 
FCC  can  deal  with  a  matter  of  this  kind 
on  the  facts  as  the  Commission  finds 
them.  But  if  there  should  prove  to  be 
any  question  as  to  the  legal  powers  of 
the  FCC  to  handle  this  case,  then  I 
believe  we  in  the  Senate  must  turn  our 
attention  to  keeping  the  channels  of 
communication  open  to  all. 

Particularly  in  times  of  crises,  all 
voices  must  be  heard.  Only  in  that  man- 
ner can  our  Nation  find  its  way  to  solu- 
tion of  the  terrible  problems  that  con- 
front us.  The  Senate  must  be  ever 
vigilant  that  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation remain  free  and  open. 

We  insist  on  freedom  erf  speech  not 
out  of  some  spirit  of  sentimentality,  not 
merely  because  the  founders  of  this  Na- 
tion assigned  it  high  priority;  we  insist 
on  it  because  it  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
develop  effective  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems we  face  as  a  people.  We  insist  on 
freedom  of  speech,  not  to  propagate  er- 
ror; but  because  it  is  the  only  way  we 
can  hope  to  discover  truth. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED       TAX       RET.TKP       FOR 
STOCKHOLDERS  OF  DU  PONT  CO. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
briefly  to  address  the  Senate  upon  the 
prematurity  and  the  inadvisability.  if  not 
the  impropriety,  of  enacting  a  bill,  passed 
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yesterday  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  today  referred  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  for  tax  relief  of  the 
Du  Pont  Co.   The  bill  is  HJl.  8847. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  advocated — 
as  the  record  will  disclose — its  enact- 
ment on  the  ground  that  the  Congress 
should  enact  tax  relief  for  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  It  is  argued 
that  this  tax  relief  is  Justified  by  the 
anticipated  harsh  impact  of  a  court  or- 
der, which  is  expected  to  be  entered  later 
this  year,  directing  the  Du  Pont  Co.  to 
divest  itself  of  ownership  of  General 
Motors  stock. 

It  is  not  my  prnpose  at  this  hour  to 
discuss  the  detailed  provisions  of  the 
bill,  its  merits  or  the  lack  thereof.  For 
the  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  passed  by  the 
other  body,  and  now  pends  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  it  consti- 
tutes a  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  rather  than  for  the  relief  of  its 
individual  shareholders. 

Today,  however,  I  wish  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  serious  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  timing  of  the  bill 
and  the  tremendous  pressures  being  ex- 
erted to  bring  about  its  enactment  in  the 
closing  days  of  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  its  present  form,  the  bill  would  ap- 
ply to  the  Du  Pont  case  only. 

Heretofore,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  understood  that  this  was 
general  legislation  relating  to  antitrust 
divestiture.  However,  in  form  as  well  as 
in  substanpe,  it  now  is  a  private  tax  relief 
bill.  Yet,  as  of  today,  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  anyone  else  knows,  the  exact 
conditions  from  which  we  are  asked,  and 
the  bill  proposes,  to  grant  relief. 

Those  who  urge  consideration  of  the 
bill  at  this  time  are  asking  the  Congress 
to  legislate  relief  from  a  court  order 
which  has  not  yet  been  entered,  and 
whose  terms  have  not  yet  been  written  or 
decided  upon  by  the  trial  court.  Indeed, 
the  trial  court  has  only  this  month  re- 
ceived the  plan  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Du  Pont  Co.:  and  the  Oovernment  is 
scheduled  to  submit  its  suggestions  or 
amendments  to  that  plan  by  October  2. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decreed  that 
Du  Pont  must  divest  itself  of  ownership 
of  General  Motors  stock.  The  decree 
provides  that  divestiture  must  begin  not 
more  than  90  days  from  the  date  of  entry 
of  a  final  order  specifying  the  terms  of 
divestiture,  and  must  be  completed  with- 
in 10  years.  The  case  was  remanded  to 
the  district  court  in  Chicago,  for  entry  of 
an  appropriate  order  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  decree. 

The  district  judge,  in  accordance  with 
the  Supreme  Court  opinion,  directed 
Du  Pont  to  submit  a  proposed  judgment. 
This  was  done  on  September  1.  The 
Govemment  was  allowed  30  days,  or 
until  October  2.  to  submit  to  the  court  its 
own  proposed  amendments.  When  this 
has  been  done,  the  district  court  will 
take  the  matter  under  advisement,  and 
some  time  thereafter  will  enter  such 
order  as  the  Court  may  approve. 

Under  the  Supreme  Court's  decision, 
the  district  court  is  directed  to  give 
precedence  to  this  cause,  among  the 
various  measures  on  its  calendar. 


The  impact  of  the  divestiture,  tax- 
wise  or  otherwise,  on  the  EKi  Pont  Co., 
its  stockholders,  or  on  the  market  for 
Du  Pont  or  General  Motors  stock,  can- 
not be  appraised  until  the  terms  of  the 
order  are  definitely  known. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
Du  Pont  Co.  could  dispose  of  its  General 
Motors  stock  in  whole  or  in  part.  It 
could  be  sold:  it  could  be  distributed  to 
stockholders  on  a  pro  rata  basis;  or  at 
least  some  of  it,  according  to  testimony 
of  representatives  of  the  Du  Pont  Co., 
could  be  disposed  of  by  stock  transfer 
operations. 

There  will  be  no  tax  impact  on  Du 
Pont  shareholders  unless  the  court  order 
should  require  distribution  of  General 
Motors  stock  to  them  or  unless  the  court 
order  should  permit  this  method  of  di- 
vestiture and  the  company  should  there- 
after elect  to  follow  it. 

Du  Pont,  in  the  suggested  order  it  has 
proposed  to  the  court,  lists  distribution 
to  stockholders  as  only  one  of  otherwise 
unspecified  methods  it  should  be  allowed 
to  follow,  as  I  have  said.  The  Govern- 
ment's suggestions  will  not  be  filed  until 
October  2. 

Therefore,  Congress  does  not  now 
have  the  benefit  of  even  the  Govern- 
ment's proposed  amendments  to  the 
.suggested  order  submitted  to  the  court 
by  the  Du  Pont  Co. 

The  decision  of  the  court  will  not  be 
made  until  sometime  thereafter,  as  I 
have  said,  after  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posals of  both  parties — the  Du  Pont 
Co.  and  the  Government — and  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  court 
itself  may  deem  appropriate. 

The  Du  Pont  antitrust  litigation  is 
exceedingly  complex,  Mr.  President.  It 
has  been  in  progress  for  a  number  of 
years,  with  the  case  having  twice  been 
considered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  Government  has 
been  successful  in  the  courts  in  its  con- 
tention that  ownership  by  Du  Pont  of 
General  Motors  stock  constitutes  a 
violation  of  the  antitrust  statutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  that  the  suit 
was  brought  by  the  Attorney  General 
in  the  Truman  administration. 

The  district  court  dismissed  the  case 
during  the  administration  of  former 
President  Eisenhower.  The  Justice  De- 
partment of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion appealed  from  the  decision  of  the 
district  court.  The  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  contention  of  the  Government 
in  its  appeal,  and  remanded  the  case 
to  the  district  court  for  an  appropriate 
order.  An  appeal  was  made  from  the 
order.  Now,  once  again,  the  case  is  re- 
manded to  the  district  court  for  the 
entry  of  an  order  in  puisuance  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is 
now  the  duty  of  the  trial  court  to  enter 
an  order  to  implement  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  enactment  of 
special  legislation  prior  to  the  entry  of 
that  order  would  constitute  an  effort 
by  the  legislative  branch  of  Govem- 
ment to  exert  influence  on  the  district 
court  in  the  exercise  of  its  responsibil- 
ity to  frame  its  order. 

Moreover,  as  I  have  said,  it  would 
grant  relief,  without  deflniteness  or  cer- 


tainty, because  we  do  not  yet  know  the 
terms  of  that  order. 

Again,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  the  bill  has  now 
been  modified  as  to  apply  to  the  Du  Pont 
case  only.  Under  the  circimistances, 
there  is  no  way  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  this  bill  if  enacted  into  law  before 
a  final  order  is  entered  would  be  calcu- 
lated to  Influence  the  court  in  framing 
its  order  in  this  case.  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  to  be  a  primary  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  a  final  order 
is  in  prospect  after  protracted  litigation, 
the  trial  judge  ought  to  be  allowed  full 
latitude  carefully  to  frame  his  divestiture 
order  solely  on  the  basis  of  those  con- 
siderations which  the  court  determines 
will  satisfy  the  conditions  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  found  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  statutes.  If  that  order, 
when  finally  entered,  is  unduly  harsh  in 
its  application  to  any  class  of  citizens 
and  taxpayers  then,  and  only  then, 
should  the  Congress  consider  whether 
and  what  type  of  legislative  relief  is  ap- 
propriate for  those  taxpayers. 

To  those  who  contend  that  the  Con- 
gress must  act  now  or  otherwise  it  will 
be  too  late.  I  would  point  out  that  it 
is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  court  order 
will  be  entered  prior  to  November  1. 
On  a  matter  of  such  importance.  I  am 
sure  the  district  Judge  who  has  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  case  will  give  full  considera- 
tion to  the  suggestions  already  presented 
by  Du  Pont  and  those  to  be  presented 
later  by  the  Government  before  under- 
taking to  frame  the  order  to  be  entered 
in  the  case. 

Assimilng  that  a  final  order  is  entered 
by  November  1.  the  Congress  will  have 
l)een  in  session  for  a  month  next  year 
before  implementation  of  the  court  ap- 
proved plan  of  divestiture  would  be  ini- 
tiated. I'his  would  allow  ample  time  to 
enact  appropriate  relief  legislation 
should  the  justification  therefor  appear 
clear  and  convincing  under  the  terms  of 
the  court's  order.  Moreover,  should  the 
court's  order  authorize  alternative  meth- 
ods of  divestiture,  which  appears  likely, 
the  Congress  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  legislate  intelligently  after  it 
becomes  known  which  of  the  alternate 
methods  authorized  by  the  court  will  in 
fact  be  pursued  by  the  Du  Pont  Co. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion our  Government  is  composed  of 
three  coequal  branches.  We  often  hear 
it  .said  that  the  courts  have  no  authority 
to  make  law,  but  should  confine  them- 
selves to  interpreting  and  applying  the 
law  as  it  exists.  It  is  just  as  important 
to  recognize  the  dangers  inherent  in  ef- 
forts by  the  legislative  branch  to  pre- 
empt the  prerogatives  of  the  courts. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  would  be  doing 
if  we  enact  H.R.  8847  prior  to  the  time 
the  court  enters  a  final  order  in  the  case 
to  which  the  bill  applies. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Goverment 
filed  this  action  in  1949  in  the  district 
court  for  the  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois. The  complaint  alleged  that  the 
ownership  and  use  by  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
of  approximately  23  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing common  stock  of  General  Motors 
was  a  violation  of  sections  1  and  2  of 
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the  Sherman  Act  and  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act. 

The  court  held  that  such  holdings  by 
Du  Pont  of  General  Motors  stock  had 
led  "to  the  insulation  from  free  compe- 
tition of  most  of  the  General  Motors 
market  in  automobile  finishes  and  fab- 
rics." 

The  court  proceeded  to  examine  the 
possibility  of  further  creation  of  mo- 
nopolistic conditions.  The  court  did 
not.  however,  determine  and  fix  the 
terms  of  an  order  for  divestiture.  It 
remanded  the  case,  as  I  said  earlier,  for 
a  determination  by  the  trial  court  after 
further  hearing  and  the  consideration 
of  such  facts  as  the  district  court  should 
deem  proper. 

On  remand  the  district  court  invited 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  and  the  Govemment  to 
submit  proposals  and  evidence.  The 
district  court  entered  an  order  which 
permitted  a  "pass  through"  of  voting 
rights,  whereby  the  Du  Pont  Co.  would 
retain  all  the  attributes  of  ownership  of 
the  General  Motors  stock,  including  the 
right  to  receive  dividends  and  a  share  of 
assets  on  liquidation,  except  the  right  to 
vote. 

I  shall  not  undertake  at  this  late  hour 
to  discuss  this  decision  in  detail.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  Govemment  ap- 
pealed the  order  of  the  court.  The 
Supreme  Court  struck  down  the  order 
as  failing  to  relieve  the  conditions  com- 
plained of,  as  failing  to  require  the  com- 
pany to  divest  itself  of  the  ownership 
which  had  constituted,  in  my  opinion  of 
the  Court,  an  insulation  from  competi- 
tion. 

In  this  regard  the  Court  quoted  the 
following  statement  from  the  case  of 
International  Salt  Co.  against  United 
States: 

A  public  interest  served  by  such  civil 
suits  ts  that  they  effectively  pry  open  to 
competition  a  market  that  has  been  closed 
by  defendant's  Illegal  restraints.  If  this 
decree  accomplishes  less  than  that,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  won  a  iswsult  and  lost  a  cause. 

The  central  issue  in  the  case  was  not 
the  tax  consequence  but  the  monopolis- 
tic condition.  The  key  to  the  whole 
question  of  remedy  in  an  antitrust  case 
Is  the  discovery  of  means,  methods,  and 
conditions  which  restore  a  condition  of 
competition. 

The  Court  also  quoted  from  United 
States  against  Crescent  Amusement  Co. 
as  follows: 

Those  who  violate  the  act  may  not  reap 
the  benefits  of  their  violations  and  avoid 
an  undoing  of  their  unlawful  project  on 
the  plea  of  hardship  or  Inconvenience. 

Thus  it  seems  plain  that  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  second  decision  on  this  case 
held  firmly  that  a  redress  of  conditions 
which  constituted  a  violation  of  the 
Clayton  Act  should  be  accomplished. 

What  is  the  situation  now?  As  I  have 
said,  the  case  has  been  remanded  to  the 
Federal  district  court  in  Chicago  for  the 
entry  of  an  appropriate  order  to  imple- 
ment the  decision  of  the  Court.  I  should 
like  now  to  read  the  concluding  two 
paragraphs  of  the  decision. 

We  believe,  however,  that  this  already 
protracted  litigation  should  be  concluded 
as  soon  as  possible.  To  that  end  we  direct 
the  district  court  on  receipt  of  our  Judg- 


ment to  enter  an  order  requiring  Du  Pont 
to  file  within  60  days  a  proposed  Judgment 
providing  for  complete  divestiture  of  Its 
Oeneral  Motors  stock,  to  commence  within 
90  days,  and  to  be  completed  within  not  to 
exceed  10  years,  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
district  court's  judgment,  and  requiring 
the  Oovernment  to  file,  within  30  days  after 
service  upon  It  of  Du  Font's  proposed  Judg- 
ment, either  proposed  specific  amendments 
to  such  Du  Pont  Judgment  or  a  proposed 
alternate  Judgment  of  divestiture.  The  dis- 
trict court  shall  give  precedence  to  this 
cause  on  Its  calendar. 

The  Judgment  of  the  district  court,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  paragraph  VI  Is  affirmed. 
Is  vacated  and  remanded  for  further  proceed- 
ings  consistent   with   this  opinion. 

It  is  plain  that  this  case  is  now  in  the 
final  stages  of  litigation.  The  trial  court 
has  now  heard  the  proposed  judgment  of 
Du  Pont  Co.  It  has  proceeded  to  serve 
notice  of  that  judgment  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  which  is 
scheduled  to  file  amendments  on  October 
2.  It  is  presumed  that  after  the  court 
hears  the  Government  suggestions,  either 
for  amendments  or  for  a  different  pro- 
posed judgment,  that  the  court  will  enter 
an  appropriate  order.  Thereafter,  dives- 
titure under  the  order  must  commence 
within  90  days. 

Now,  however.  Congress  is  asked  to 
intervene  in  this  case,  to  inject  itself  into 
the  litigation  to  give  relief  to  the  Du 
Pont  Co.,  when  we  do  not  know  the  terms 
of  the  order  or  what  tax  liability  would 
accrue  to  the  company  or  to  the  stock- 
holders, individual  or  corporate.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  the  enactment 
of  the  proposed  bill  would  be  premature, 
inadvisable  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  im- 
proper. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  made  an  extremely  per- 
suasive and  very  masterful  analysis  of 
this  complex  and  difficult  financial  and 
legal  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  like  every 
other  Senator,  has  many  constituents 
who  own  stock  in  the  Du  Pont  Co.  I 
am  sure  that  is  true  of  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  mail  from  my 
constituents.  They  are  concerned,  and 
I  am  concerned  for  them,  as  to  what  will 
happen  as  a  result  of  an  action  not  of 
their  doing,  but  which  brought  about  the 
forced  divestiture  of  stock  by  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  I  am  very  sympathetic  with 
their  plight,  and  I  think  they  should  be 
given  every  proper  consideration. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
shares  this  feeling  and  that  he  wishes 
to  do  all  he  can  to  provide  equity  and 
fairness  to  these  stockholders  who  made 
an  investment  and  who  deserve  the  con- 
sideration any  property  owner  In  Amer- 
ica deserves. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  be  fully  prepared 
to  consider  whatever  equities  or  inequi- 
ties may  appear  to  exist  when  the  order 
of  the  court  is  made  final. 

If  the  Du  Pont  Co.  should  follow  the 
plan  which  Mr.  Greenewalt  presented  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  as 
its  proposed  plan  of  action,  then  the 
bill  which  passed  the  other  body  yes- 
terday would  have  a  peculiar  application. 


Instead  of  relieving  the  individual  stock- 
holders of  what  has  been  described  as 
a  staggering  taxload,  it  would  relieve 
Du  Pont  of  taxation  and  would  levy  ad- 
ditional taxes  upon  the  individual  stock- 
holders, taxes  which  would  not  be  levied 
under  present  law  if  the  plan  pror>osed 
by  Mr.  Greenewalt  were  to  be  followed 
under  present  law. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  I  doubted  that 
many  Senators  realize  that  such  is  the 
case.  I  should  not  make  such  a  pre- 
sumption. Perhaps  I  am  in  error.  But 
I  think  this  may  be  the  case.  Propa- 
ganda has  been  spread  all  over  the  coun- 
try that  the  bill  is  one  for  the  tax  relief 
of  the  individual  stockholders  of  the  Du 
Pont  Co. 

I  would  prefer  not  to  discuss  the  merits 
or  the  lack  of  merits  of  the  bill  at  this 
time. 

In  the  beginning  I  said  I  did  not  wish 
to  do  so.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  excuse 
my  reluctance  to  do  so.  I  much  prefer 
that  we  consider  providing  such  relief 
as  the  facts  may  indicate  as  equitable 
and  fair.  But  the  facts  are  not  yet  de- 
teiinined. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  What  the 
Senator  has  suggested  is  the  real  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
That  is  why  I  rose  to  question  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee.  I  am  open- 
minded. 

Mr.  GORE.  Furthermore,  if  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  to  be  considered  at 
this  time,  as  premature  and  inadvisable 
as  it  appears.  I  would  prefer  to  await  the 
action  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. Perhaps  that  committee  could 
correct  some  of  the  glaring  imperfections 
and  errors  of  the  bill  referred  to  it  today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  am  open- 
minded  on  the  bill.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  a  very  complicated  bill. 
It  was  considered  rather  briefly  and 
quickly  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  understand  that  debate 
was  limited  to  15  minutes.  The  debate 
was  short  and  concise. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  in- 
dicated already  in  his  remarks,  this  is 
an  exceedingly  complex  and  difficult 
situation.  It  is  hard  to  appraise  and  un- 
derstand. What  the  debate  now  brings 
me  to  is  the  question.  Why  is  it  that  the 
Senate  or  the  Congress  should  act  now? 
Here  it  is  late  on  the  night  of  Wednes- 
day, September  20.  Most  predictions  are 
that  we  shall  adjourn  sine  die  Saturday 
night,  3  days  hence.  We  may  remain  in 
session  until  Monday  or  Tuesday  because 
of  appropriation  bills.  But  we  are  very 
close  to  adjournment. 

Why  is  it  that  the  bill  should  be  acted 
upon. now,  rather  than  be  carried  over 
until  January  1962,  when  it  can  be  given 
the  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration 
It  deserves?  If  it  is  not  passed  now,  will 
there  by  any  injury  or  damage  of  any 
kind  to  the  stockholders  or  to  the  Du 
Pont  Co.?  By  holding  the  bill  in  abey- 
ance for  3  months,  will  injury  result? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  best  answer  I  can 
give  to  the  Senator  is  that  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  itself  provides  that 
divestiture  under  the  order  need  not 
commence  until  90  days  after  the  order 
is  entered.  As  I  have  stated,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  submit  amendments  on 
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October  2.  Just  when  the  Court  will 
be  able  to  determine  the  plan  and  enter 
the  order  I  do  not  know.  But  presumably 
it  would  be  some  weeks  following  October 
2.  If  that  be  true,  then,  and  if  the 
order  is  entered  by  December  1  or  even 
November  1,  no  rights  would  be  pre- 
judiced. No  divestiture  would  be  re- 
quired lintil  Congress  will  have  been  in 
session  in  ample  time  to  act.  if,  in  Janu- 
ary the  Congress  feels  the  facts  justify 
action. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  quite  difficult 
for  this  Senator,  who  is  not  on  the  com- 
mittee and  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
only  to  learn  secondhand  or  thirdhand 
about  this  situation,  to  know  how  to 
make  up  his  mind  until  the  court  has 
acted.  The  revenue  produced  would 
vary.  I  imderstand,  from  $133  million — 
I  do  not  want  to  discuss  the  substance 
of  the  bill — to  $1  billion.  This  is  a  wide 
variation.  It  is  a  variation  of  sevenfold. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  might  be  affected  by  the  court 
decision.  Perhaps  it  is  not. 

Mr.  OGRE.  The  wide  variations  in 
the  estimates  result  from  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  estimates  of  revenue,  gained 
or  lost,  are  based  upon  the  various  as- 
siunptions  and  probable  courses  of  ac- 
tion submitted  by  the  Du  Pont  Co. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  see. 

Mr.  GORE.  None  of  those  courses  of 
action  is  binding.  The  course  of  action 
for  divestiture  will  only  be  determined 
by  the  order  of  the  district  court.  That 
order,  I  repeat,  has  not  been  entered  and 
Congress  can  now  but  proceed  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  to  give  tax  relief  on  an 
\incertain  basis  frc»n  conditions  which 
have  not  yet  been  provided. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  there  would  be 
no  way  that  Congress  could  tell,  until 
the  divestiture  order  is  handed  down 
and  is  known,  what  the  consequences  of 
passage  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
be  on  the  stockholders,  on  the  company, 
or  on  the  Government. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  submit  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and  could 
give  no  estimates  except  upon  the  var- 
ious assumptions  and  proposals  of  the 
Du  Pont  Co.  The  Du  Pont  Co.,  is  un- 
able to  say  which  plan  it  will  follow, 
because  it  is  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
court,  and  the  order  of  the  court  has 
not  been  entered.  How  could  an  act  be 
more  premature  than  proposed  legisla- 
tion under  such  conditions? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  two  additional  questions.  Is  it 
the  contention  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee that  if  Congress  acts,  such  action 
will  prejudice  the  decision  of  the  court? 
Does  he  feel  that  whatever  action  Con- 
gress may  take  might  limit  or  influence 
the  decision  which  the  court  might  make 
in  the  absence  of  congressional  action? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  hope  congres- 
sional action  would  not  succeed  in  influ- 
encing the  court,  but  I  would  not  wsuit 
to  remove  that  as  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
flnal  question  I  wo\ild  like  to  ask  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  this:  I  rec- 


ognize that  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  the  highest  motives,  as 
do  the  people  in  the  Du  Pont  company, 
the  stockholders,  and  all  the  others  con- 
cerned in  this  situation.  However,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  carmot  fail  to 
feel  some  concern — I  will  not  say  some 
suspicion — about  bills  involving  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  which  are 
brought  before  the  Senate  on  the  eve 
of  adjournment,  and  which  can  only  be 
passed,  if  not  by  foreclosing  entirely, 
certainly  by  strictly  limiting  debate. 
This  is  of  concern  to  me,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  very 
cautious  and  careful  about  concessions 
to  the  general  taxpayer.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  Congress  adjourns  with  last- 
minute  action,  but  with  inadequate  con- 
sideration, on  this  particular  matter,  it 
can  be  said  that  the  only  tax-relief  bill 
passed  by  the  87th  Congress  in  its 
1st  session  was  for  one  corporation,  or 
for  the  stockholders  of  one  corporation. 
Is  that  not  a  danger? 

I  do  not  want  to  be  talking  myself 
into  something,  because,  as  I  said  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  I  am 
openminded  on  this,  and  I  mean  it.  I 
am  greatly  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  who  are  stock- 
holders of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  They 
do  deserve  consideration.  If  what  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  said  is 
true — and  I  have  the  greatest  faith  in  the 
Senator — the  stockholders  of  Du  Pont 
who  live  in  Wisconsin  will  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  decision  of  Congress 
to  postpone  action  on  this  bill  until  after 
January  10,  1962,  when  we  reconvene. 

Mr.  GORE.  First,  let  me  observe  that 
the  first  session  of  Congress  during  the 
administration  of  President  Kennedy 
has  not  found  it  possible  to  remove  some 
of  the  tax -avoidance  abuses,  has  not 
found  it  possible  to  close  any  loopholes 
of  tax  favoritism,  to  which  the  President 
has  called  attention  and  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  called  at- 
tention, and  has  not  had  time  to  con- 
sider medical  care  for  the  aged  under 
the  social  security  system.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  last  days  of  the  session  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  passed  this  pri- 
vate relief  bill,  late  in  the  evening,  and 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
has  called  a  session  on  it  the  very  next 
day.  I  would  regret  to  see  Congress 
write  such  a  record. 

If  it  were  an  equitable  bill,  if  we  knew 
that  we  were  relieving  inequitable  condi- 
tions, I  would  be  prepared  to  give  it  the 
consideration  which  it  deserves. 

However,  this  is  a  leap  in  the  dark. 
We  do  not  know  the  conditions  which 
this  bill  proposes  to  relieve.  They  have 
not  yet  been  created.  They  have  not  yet 
been  delineated,  determined,  and  estab- 
lished. 

With  reference  to  my  statement  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  under 
the  plan  which  Mr.  Greenewalt  pro- 
posed, the  pending  bill  would  levy  taxes 
on  the  stockholders  instead  of  on  Du 
Pont,  I  call  to  the  Senator's  attention  the 
hearings  before  the  Finance  Committee, 


at  page  78,  where  there  is  stated  the  flrst 
step  which  Mr.  Greenewalt  proposes. 
Then  on  page  79  the  Senator  will  find 
the  second  step  and  the  third  step  which 
Mr.  Greenewalt  proposes  as  a  course  of 
action  for  the  Du  Pont  Co.  under  exist- 
ing law. 

I  shall  not  undertake  at  this  late  hour 
to  discuss  these  steps  in  detail.  If  the 
Senate  determines  to  consider  the  bill, 
of  course  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  so. 
However.  I  suggest  that  if  the  Senator 
will  read  carefully  this  course  of  ac- 
tion— steps  1,  2,  and  3 — he  will  find  that 
under  present  law  the  taxes  of  the  in- 
dividual stockholders,  according  to  Mr. 
Greenewalt,  will  be  increased  but  very 
little,  if  at  all.  I  will  read  Mr.  Greene- 
waifs  statement.  I  prefer  to  read  his 
own  words : 

There  would  be  no  additional  revenue  to 
the  Tretisury  because  stockholders  would  be 
paying  no  more  than  the  tax  they  now  pay 
on  the  cash  dividends. 

This  is  on  step  1. 

If  the  Senator  will  read  the  three 
steps  of  the  proposed  course  of  action, 
and  apply  them  to  the  terms  of  present 
law,  and  then  contrast  them  with  the 
proposal  of  the  pending  bill,  he  will  see 
that  if  the  Du  Pont  Co.  carries  out  its 
proposal,  the  pending  bill  will  relieve  the 
Du  Pont  Co.  of  taxes  and  levy  the  taxes 
upon  the  stockholders. 

Let  me  read  at  page  79  of  the  hearings 
what  Mr.  Greenewalt  had  to  say: 

Under  present  law.  then,  tax  revenues  un- 
der the  combination  of  methods  of  divesti- 
ture which  now  appears  most  favorable 
would  total  about  $330  million. 

This  tax  would  all  come  from  the 
company.  However,  if  the  pending  bill 
is  passed,  the  tax  burden  would  be  shifted 
to  the  stockholders. 


NOMINATION  OP  FOWLER  HAMIL- 
TON TO  BE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF 
AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  learned  of  the  President's  an- 
nouncement that  he  will  appoint  Fowler 
Hamilton  to  head  the  important  new 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing record  as  an  attorney,  not  only  in 
private  practice  but  in  several  key  posts 
with  the  Justice  Department.  His  back- 
ground and  experience  include  a  number 
of  assignments  in  Government  dealing 
directly  with  foreign  relations,  and  an 
especially  solid  foundation  in  interna- 
tional law.  He  is  well  qualifled  and  has 
demonstrated  administrative  ability  of 
the  highest  caliber. 

I  think  Mr.  Hamilton's  willingness  to 
serve  his  Nation  in  this  vital  position 
is  worthy  of  commendation.  The  ad- 
ministration of  our  foreign  aid  program 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  essential 
tasks  our  Nation  faces  in  these  critical 
times. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  President 
on  his  selection  and  to  state  that  I  be- 
lieve the  Agency  for  Foreign  Develop- 
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ment  will  receive  from  Mr.  Hamilton 
guidance  and  direction  of  the  highest 
degree. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
GORE.     Mr.  President,  I  move 


that  the  Senate,  under  the  previous  or- 
der, stand  in  adjournment  imtil  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til tomorrow,  Thursday,  September  21, 
1961.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  20,  1961: 
U.8.  Cni<:tnT  Judges 

Orlffln  B.  Bell,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit judge,  fifth  circuit,  vice  a  new  position. 

Walter  Pettus  Gewln.  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  fcp  the  fifth  circuit,  vice 
a  new  position. 

U.S.  aIvtornets 

Robert  C.  Zampano  of  Connecticut  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Connecticut 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Harry  W.  Hult- 
gren.  Jr. 

John  M.  Imel.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Robert  6. 
Rlzley,   resigned. 

COMFTROLLtK  OF  CUSTOMS 

Joseph  A.  Curnane,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Comptroller  of  Customs  with  headquar- 
ters at  Boston,  M&ss.,  vice  Albert  Cole, 
resigned. 

COMPTlU)LLEX    or   THE   CURRENCY 

James  J.  Saxon,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency. 

ACENCT  FOR  IMTERKATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Fowler  Hamilton,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional   Development. 

In  thk  Navt 

Having  been  designated,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
5231.  Rear  Adm.  William  A.  Schoech.  U.S. 
Navy,  for  commands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  within  the  con- 
templation of  said  section,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 
In    the    Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  aulgned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  in  rank  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Paul  DeWitt  Adams.  017306.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general.  U.S. 
Army).  In  the  rank  of  general. 

In   the    Air    Force 

Ma  J.  Gen.  James  Ferguson.  1 530  A.  Regular 
Air  Force  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, under  the  provisions  of  section  8066. 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Col.  Godfrey  T.  McHugh,  1257A.  Regular 
Air  Force,  for  appointment  to  the  tempo- 
rary grade  of  brigadier  general  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
839.  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 


In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447 : 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Carl  Darnell,  Jr.,  019213.  Army 
of  the  United  States   (colonel.   U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Edward  Bastion,  Jr.. 
019162.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Frederick  Leonard.  Jr., 
019829.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ashton  Herbert  Manhart, 
018773,  US.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  William  Doan.  020057, 
Medical  Corps,  (colonel.  Medical  Corps,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Claire  Elwood  Hutchln.  Jr.. 
021092.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Joseph  Davis,  018530.  U.S. 
Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Autrey  Joseph  Maroun.  019865. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Clifton  Ferdinand  von  Kann, 
021371.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel.  U.S.  Army ) . 

To  he  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Ben  Sternberg.  021286,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieuten.^nt  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  David  Bennett  Parker,  020571,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Jaroslav  Thayer  Folda.  Jr..  021193. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  William  Raymond  Peers,  021366,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Seth  Lathrop  Weld.  Jr..  019772,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  William  Welby  Beverley.  021107.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Prank  Alexander  Osmanski,  019745, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Samuel  Knox  Eaton,  021132,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  James  Henry  Lynch,  021237,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  John  William  Dobson,  021851,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  Howard  York,  021341,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Arthur  Sylvester  Collins,  Jr.,  021260, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, UJ3.  Army). 

Col.  Carl  C.  Turner.  031909.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 


by 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed 
the  Senate  September  20,  1961: 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

PhUleo  Nash,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  A£falrs. 

Mississippi  River  Commission 
Harold   T.   Council,    of   Mississippi,   to    be 
a  member  of  the  Misslssij^l  River  Commis- 
sion. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate,  September  20,  1961: 
Comptroller  of  Currency 

James  J.  Saxon,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  which  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  on   September  20,   1961. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnksd.w,  Ski*te.mijer  20,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Prom  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  4:6: 
fiot  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My 
spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  Thy 
presence  is  our  shield  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night  and  our  strength  in  the  strug- 
gles of  each  new  day. 

Grant  that  in  these  times  of  anguish 
and  evil  tidings  we  may  hear  and  heed 
Thy  voice  speaking  peace  unto  our  souls 
and  emancipating  us  from  all  fear. 

Mediate  unto  us  Thy  divine  wisdom 
which  will  enable  us  to  see  our  tasks 
and  obligations  more  clearly  and  dis- 
charge them  more  faithfully. 

Create  within  the  hearts  of  men  and 
nations  a  love  for  those  fundamental 
principles  and  common  purposes  which 
make  for  unity  and  good  will. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  4750.  An  act  to  amend  section  6(a) 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act;   and 

H.R.  8444.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  12,  1955,  relating  to  elections  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  without  amendment 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  J.  Res.  569.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  so  as  to  permit  the  agreement  for 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
Prance  to  be  made  immediately  effective. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  520.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  project  for  the  Kas- 
kaskia  River,  111.,  for  navigation  purposes; 
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S.  2008.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1969  (73  Stat.  561,  43  U.S.C.  615a) , 
relating  to  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Spokane  Valley  project; 
and 

S.  2102.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Jeffer- 
son Division  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Texas 
as  the  Marshall  Division. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR. 
8302)  entitled  "An  act  making  appropri- 
ations for  military  construction  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
ACT  AMENDMENT  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  a  confer- 
ence repwrt  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(S.  739)  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  method  of  computing  inter- 
est earnings  of  special  Treasury  issues 
held  by  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund. 


ACCEPTANCE  OP  BUST  OF  THE  HON- 
ORABLE JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  393. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  authorized  to  accept,  on  behalf  of 
and  without  cost  to  the  United  States,  a 
suitable  bust  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  W. 
Maktin,  Jr.,  In  honor  of  his  distinguished 
service  as  a  Representative  from  Massachu- 
setts and  former  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Such  bust  when  accepted 
shall  be  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Old 
House  Office  Building  with  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  a  great  personal  satisfaction  to 
present  this  resolution. 

The  Republican  Women  of  Massachu- 
setts who  present  the  bust  of  our  be- 
loved colleague  and  former  Speaker, 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr..  not  only  honor 
the  distinguished  former  Speaker,  but 
honor  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  U.S.  Government  in  presenting  it. 

No  man  with  whom  many  of  us  have 
served  in  the  Congress  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  possesses  and  deserves 
a  higher  esteem  and  respect. 

Speaker  Martin  holds  an  especial  place 
for  me  in  that  he  was  Speaker  in  the 
80th  Congress  when  I  became  a  Member, 
and  only  in  subsequent  years  did  I  real- 
ize just  how  thoughtful,  considerate  and 
helpful  he  was  in  the  early  experiences 
of  those  of  us  who  came  at  that  time. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  the  bust  pro- 
vided for  in  this  resolution  furnished  by 
these  loyal  women  of  Massachusetts  be 
placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  House 
Office  Building,  that  we  may  be  second- 


arily reminded  of  his  great,  long,  and 
enduring  devotion  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  great  influence  he 
has  had  upon  the  affairs  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  sure  that  every 
Member  will  take  pride  and  satisfaction 
in  enthusiastically  supporting  this  reso- 
lution and,  at  the  same  time,  expressing 
in  this  way  our  thanks  to  these  women 
of  Massachusetts  who  have  made  the 
bust  possible. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  authorizes  the  House  to  accept 
and  to  place  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Old 
House  Office  Building  a  bust  of  a  former 
Speaker  of  the  House,  our  colleague  and 
friend,  Joe  Martin.  This  work  is  being 
done  at  no  cost  to  the  Treasury  or  to 
the  taxpayers.  The  bust  is  in  process  of 
being  made  by  a  noted  sculptress, 
Suzanne  Silvercruys  Stevenson  of  North 
Windham,  Conn.,  and  is  being  financed 
through  subscriptions  raised  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Republican  Women. 

When  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Old 
House  Office  Building,  the  bust  will  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  the  faithful  and  dis- 
tinguished service  of  a  great  American, 
Joe  Martin,  who  is  serving  his  19th 
term  as  a  Member  of  the  House.  He 
was  our  Speaker  in  the  80th  Congress, 
in  the  years  1947  and  1948;  and  again 
in  the  83d  Congress,  in  the  years  1953 
and  1954.  With  the  exception  of  those 
two  terms,  he  was  our  minority  leader 
from  1939  to  1959.  He  presided  over  five 
Republican  National  Conventions,  more 
than  any  other  man  in  history. 

But  this  is  not  to  honor  him  for  his 
service  to  the  Republican  Party.  It  is  to 
honor  him  for  his  devoted  and  dedicated 
service  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  our  country. 

This  resolution  was  introduced  by  one 
of  Joe  Martin's  Massachusetts  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Bradford  Morse.  I  was 
happy  to  support  it  in  my  committee 
and  now  in  the  House. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOR,SE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  adopting  House 
Resolution  393  without  a  dis.senting 
voice,  has  made  its  respect  and  afTection 
for  one  of  the  Nation's  great  statesmen 
a  matter  of  record. 

Certainly  no  Member  of  this  body  is 
held  in  higher  esteem  than  former 
Speaker  Joe  Martin.  Certainly  no  man 
is  more  worthy  of  the  honors  which  his 
fellow  citizens  have  bestowed  upon  him. 
Certainly  no  man  ever  wore  the  mantle 
of  greatness  with  greater  modesty. 

In  the  8 ',2  months  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  sit  in  this  House.  I  have 
become  deeply  indebted  to  Joe  Martik 
for  the  wise  counsel  that  he  has  so  will- 
ingly shared  with  each  of  the  new  Mem- 


bers. His  encouragement  has  made  the 
road  easier  for  each  of  us  who  first  took 
the  oath  in  January  1961. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  gratification 
that  I  filed  House  Resolution  393,  which 
will  authorize  a  place  here  on  Capitol 
Hill  for  the  bust  of  Joe  Martin,  com- 
missioned by  the  National  Federation  of 
Republican  Women  and  executed  by  one 
of  the  country's  most  noted  sculptors, 
Suzanne  Silvercruys  Stevenson.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  members  of  the  national  federation, 
through  their  able  president,  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Parks,  of  Colorado  for  their  generosity 
in  honoring  one  of  the  great  Americans 
of  our  century. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
loin  with  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
this  resolution. 

Speaker  Joe  Martin  is  a  great  and 
distinguished  American  and  this  action 
is  most  appropriate.  Those  of  us  who 
have  had  the  great  honor  of  knowing  him 
need  no  reminder  of  his  place  in  history. 
This  gesture  is  rather  for  those  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  It  will  reflect  to  them 
an  image  of  one  of  the  few  Americans 
5elected  for  the  high  honor  of  being 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  this  measure. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  wholeheartedly  the 
resolution  honoring  former  Sc>eaker  Jo- 
seph W.  Martin.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 
The  office  of  Speaker  is  near  the  top 
among  the  highest  ranking  offices  with- 
in the  gift  of  the  people  of  America. 
Some  would  rank  it  third,  and  under 
present  law,  the  Speaker  is  third  in  line 
of  succession  to  the  Presidency  should 
both  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent be  unavailable. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Martin  occupy  the 
office  of  Speaker,  but  he  occupied  it  with 
great  distinction.  The  80th  Congress,  In 
session  1947-48.  over  which  Mr.  Martin 
presided  as  Speaker,  wrote  a  distin- 
guished record  of  accomplishment,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  for  political  reasons 
this  record  was  both  unjustly  attacked 
and  insufficiently  defended. 

For  Mr.  Martin,  the  speakership  was 
the  culmination  of  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  politics.  Mr.  Martin 
sei-ved  in  the  legislature  of  Ws  State,  as 
well  as  in  the  Congress,  was  chairman 
of  his  party,  and  received  the  imprece- 
dented  honor  of  being  elected  five  times 
as  the  chairman  of  his  party's  national 
convention. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  this  resolution 
providing  for  the  installation  of  a  bust 
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of  Mr.  Masttn  should  be  passed  with  ac- 
clamation. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  iwlnt 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  take  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Honorable  Joskph  W.  Martin.  Jr., 
of  Massachusetts,  and  to  compliment 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  for  their  ac- 
tion in  authorizing  the  display  of  a  bust 
of  the  distinguished  former  Speaker. 

I  have  the  honor  of  representing  a 
district  that  borders  on  Mr.  Martin's. 
Perhaps  my  deep  feelings  of  respect  and 
confidence  in  him  spring  partly  from 
the  fact  that  I  can  also  claim  him  as  at 
least  a  part-time  constituent,  for  he  has 
a  summer  home  on  Cape  Cod  In  my  dis- 
trict. 

Joe  Martin  has  always  symbolized  the 
best  of  what  the  people  look  for  in  a 
public  servant.  He  is  honest  with  them 
and  works  hard  in  their  behalf,  for  what 
he.  and  they,  know  is  best  for  the  coun- 
try. He  has  served  his  district,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  Nation  ably  and  with  conviction 
and  Inspiration  for  more  than  a  half 
century.  As  permanent  chairman  of 
five  national  conventions,  former  Re- 
publican leader  and  Speaker  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  his  record 
of  service  to  his  party  has  been  un- 
equaled.  A  political  writer  put  it  very 
aptly  when  he  said  that  Joe  Martin  Is 
the  man  "who  brouglit  fight  and  fire  to 
the  GOP."  Well,  he  has  done  this  and 
more. 

I  am  particularly  indebted  to  him  for 
his  freely  given  and  often  sought  ad- 
vice and  counsel.  It  has  been  a  great 
source  of  encouragement  for  me,  as  well, 
I  know,  as  for  many  other  newer  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  can  think  of  no  Member  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body  I  respect  more  or  who 
is  more  deserving  of  the  honor  that  has 
been  paid  him.  I  know  In  this  respect 
I  am  speaking  for  a  great  many  others. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  called  to  our  attention  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  concerning  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  a  report  of  the  ComLinit- 
tee  on  Un-American  Activities. 


I  have  long  since  learned  there  are 
certain  contests  one  does  not  engage  in. 
However,  I  do  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  call 
to  your  attention  a  photograph,  and  Uien 
ask  you  to  be  the  judge,  not  on  the  basis 
of  what  I  say,  not  on  the  basis  of  any- 
thing that  appears  in  the  Washington 
Post,  as  to  who  is  telling  the  truth. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  states : 

Its  very  title  contains  a  plain  miaatate- 
ment  of  fact.  Communists  probably  par- 
ticipated In  the  San  Francisco  disorder, 
although  the  report  merely  asserts  that  they 
did  without  proving  it;  but  plainly  the  riot- 
ing students  were  not  led  by  Conununlsts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  photograph 
taken  in  the  courtroom  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  gentleman  on  the  left  is 
Ralph  Izard.  He  is  one  of  the  top  Com- 
munists in  California.  He  is  the  man 
who  was  rent  a  large  quantity  of  lit- 
erature to  be  used  during  the  riot. 

The  second  man  is  Archie  Brown,  who 
is  leader  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
California. 

This  little  girl  is  Sally  Sweet.  She  Ls 
a  Communist  who  is  an  expert  on  the 
technique  of  rioting. 

The  gentleman  on  the  right,  and  I  use 
that  term  advisedly,  is  Saul  Wachter. 
Saul  is  a  well-known  leader  of  the  Ccun- 
munist  Party,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Communist  Party  convention  in  New 
York. 

Here  they  are.  I  ask  you,  is  this 
a  distorted  editorial  or  were  these  peo- 
ple actually  at  this  disgraceful,  disor- 
derly hearing  of  a  cormnittee  of  the  UJ5. 
Congress,  or  did  they  lead  the  disorderly 
conduct? 

I  ask  you. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS  IN 
GOOD  HANDS— IN  WASHINGTON. 
B.C. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  increased 
appropriations  for  defense  rank  first 
among  the  measures  passed  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  1961,  that  stimulate  the 
economy  of  Massachusetts. 

Government  defense  orders  for  mis- 
siles and  electronic  equipment  are  nour- 
ishing a  new  growth  industry  for  our 
State;  one  that  already  provides  tens  of 
thousands  of  Jobs  raises  personal  in- 
comes, trains  people  in  technical  skUls. 
and  earns  profits  for  economic  expan- 
sion. 

The  temporary  extension  of  unem- 
ployment compensation,  plus  aid  to 
dependents,  helped  us  out  of  the  reces- 
sion and  into  the  present  period  of  re- 
covery. 

The  water  pollution  aid  bill  will  en- 
courage communities  along  our  contam- 
inated rivers  to  cooperate  in  cleanup 
programs  that  will  develop  the  use  of 
our  water  resources  In  the  public  In- 
terest 
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The  depressed  areas  bill;  the  increased 
and  extension  of  minimum  wage;  im- 
provements in  the  Social  Security  Act; 
foreign  aid;  highway  financing;  the  om- 
nibus housing  bill;  all  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  Massachusetts  and  its  people. 

The  hard  work  and  success  of  the 
BAassachusetts  delegation  in  securing 
the  establishment  of  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Park  will  preserve  a  precious  his- 
torical and  recreational  area  and  will 
attract  tourists  from  all  over  the  Nation 
to  our  State. 

Insofar  as  we  can  anticipate  develop- 
ments in  the  1962  session  of  the  House, 
it  appears  that  medical  aid  to  the  aged 
and  aid  to  education  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal accomplishments  that  will  be  of 
substantial  benefit  to  Massachusetts. 

The  prestige  of  Massachusetts  in 
Washington,  D.C.  is  reaching  an  all- 
time  high.  In  the  person  of  President 
Kennedy  and  House  Majority  Leader 
McCoRMACK — who  is  in  line  to  become 
Speaker — we  will  have  Bay  State  men 
in  the  No.  1  and  No.  3  positions  of  na- 
tional leadership. 

In  1962  the  interests  of  our  Common- 
wealth will  have  strong  and  able  spokes- 
men in  the  Congress  and  the  White 
House. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

{RoUNo.aiT] 


Anfuso 

Green.  Dreg. 

NorreU 

Arends 

OrlSIn 

Nygaard 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Hagan,  Oa. 

O'Brien.  N.T. 

Battin 

HaU 

PeUy 

BeU 

Hali>em 

Peterson 

Berry 

Harrison,  Va. 

Pfoet 

Blatnlk 

Harsha 

Pllcber 

Boggs 

Healey 

Pimis 

Brewster 

H«bert! 

Powell 

Buckley 

HoeTen 

Rabaut 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hollfleld 

Batns 

Carey 

HoltTznan 

Reuss 

Cederberg 

Horan 

Riehlman 

CeUer 

Hosmer 

Roberts 

Cbenoweth 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Rodiuo 

Church 

Joelson 

Rooseyelt 

Colmer 

Johnson.  Wis. 

St.  George 

Cook 

Jones.  Ala. 

Santangelo 

Cooley 

Jones,  Mo. 

Saund 

Gorman 

Karth 

SbeUey 

Dague 

Kee 

Short 

Daniels 

Knb\im 

SUer 

Dent 

Kyi 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dlggs 

TAird 

StacBBTB 

Dooley 

Loser 

Stephens 

Dowdy 

McDonough 

Sullivan 

Downing 

McSween 

Teague,  Calif. 

Durno 

Teague.  Tex. 

Evins 

MacGregor 

Thompson.  La 

Parbsteln 

Martin,  Nebr. 

ToU 

Feighan 

May 

Van  Pelt 

Flynt 

Michel 

Vinson 

Ford 

MUlo:, 

Weaver 

Prazler 

George  P. 

Weis 

Frtodel 

MlUer.  N.Y. 

Westland 

Oarmats 

MoeUer 

Willis 

Oavln 

Morrison 

Yates 

GUbert 

Moulder 

Touncer 

Gray 

Multer 

Zelenko 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  315  Manbers  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 
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By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


*li 


PEACE  CORPS  ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
7500)  to  provide  for  a  Peace  Corps  to 
help  the  peoples  of  interested  countries 
and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs  for 
skilled  manpower,  and  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  assimie  the  gentle- 
man plains  to  take  ample  time  to  explain 
this  conference  report  in  which  some  of 
us  are  very  much  interested. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  try  to  do  my 
best. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONnaiNcx  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1239) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  tlie  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
7500)  to  provide  for  a  Peace  Corps  to  help 
the  peoples  of  Interested  countries  and  areas 
in  meeting  their  needs  for  skilled  manpower, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows  : 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"TITLE  I THE  PEACE  COHPS 

"Short  title 
"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Peace  Corps  Act". 

"Declaration  of  purpose 
"Sec.  a.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
declares  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
mote world  peace  and  friendship  through  a 
Peace  Corps,  which  shall  make  available  to 
interested  countries  and  areas  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  United  States  qualified  for  service 
abroad  and  willing  to  serve,  under  conditions 
of  hardship  If  necessary,  to  help  the  peoples 
of  such  countries  and  areas  In  meeting  their 
needs  for  trained  manpower,  and  to  help  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  of  the  American 
people  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  served  and 
a  better  understanding  of  other  peoples  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people. 

"Authorization 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  programs  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962  not  to  exceed  MO.OOO.OCO  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


"Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  delegation 
of  functions 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  may  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  a  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  whose 
compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $20,000  per 
annum,  and  a  Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  whose  compensation  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of 
•  19,500  i>er  annum. 

"(b)  The  President  may  exercise  any  func- 
tions vested  in  him  by  this  Act  through 
such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  he  shall  direct.  The  head 
of  any  such  agency  or  any  such  officer  may 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  such  functions,  and  may  delegate 
to  any  of  his  subordinates  authority  to  per- 
form any  of  such  functions. 

"(c)(1)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the 
powers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  coordination  of 
Peace  Corps  activities  with  other  activities 
of  the  United  States  Government  In  each 
country,  under  the  leadership  of  the  chief 
of  the  United  States  diplomatic  nUsslon. 

"(3)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general 
direction  of  the  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act,  to  the  end  that  such  programs  are 
effectively  Integrated  both  at  home  and 
abroad  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  best  served  thereby. 

"(d)  Except  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Peace  Corps  shall  not 
be  assigned  to  perform  services  which  could 
more  usefully  be  performed  by  other  avail- 
able agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  country  concerned. 

"Peace  Corps  volunteers 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  President  may  enroll  in 
the  Peace  Corps  for  service  abroad  qualified 
citizens  and  nationals  of  the  United  States 
(referred  to  In  this  Act  as  'volunteers'). 
The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  enrollment, 
training,  compensation,  hours  of  work,  bene- 
fits, leave,  termination,  and  all  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  service  of  volunteers 
shall  be  exclusively  those  set  forth  In  this 
Act  and  those  consistent  therewith  which 
the  President  may  prescribe;  and.  except  as 
provided  In  this  Act,  volunteers  shall  not  be 
deemed  officers  or  employees  or  otherwise  In 
the  service  or  employment  of,  or  holding  of- 
fice under,  the  United  States  for  any  pur- 
pose. In  carrying  out  this  subsection  no 
political  test  shall  be  required  or  taken  Into 
consideration,  nor  shall  there  be  any  dis- 
crimination against  any  person  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

"(b)  Volunteers  shall  be  provided  with 
such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances, 
and  such  housing,  transportation,  supplies, 
equipment,  subsistence,  and  clothing  as  the 
President  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for 
their  maintenance  and  to  Insure  their  health 
and  their  capacity  to  serve  effectively. 
Transportation  and  travel  allowances  may 
also  be  provided.  In  such  circumstances  as 
the  President  may  determine,  for  applicants 
for  enrollment  to  or  from  places  of  training 
and  places  of  enrollment,  and  for  former 
volunteers  from  places  of  termination  to 
their  homes  In  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Volunteers  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive termination  payments  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  $75  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  as  determined  by  the  President.  The 
termination  payment  of  each  volunteer  shall 
be  payable  at  the  termination  of  his  service, 
or  may  be  paid  during  the  course  of  his 
service  to  the  volunteer,  to  members  of  his 
family   or    to   others,    under   such    circum- 


stances as  the  President  may  determine.  In 
the  event  of  the  volunteer's  death  during  the 
period  of  his  service,  the  amount  of  any 
unpaid  termination  payment  shall  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
61f  of  tlUe  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  Volunteers  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  (39  Stat.  742).  as 
amended:  Provided,  however.  That  entitle- 
ment to  disability  compensation  payments 
under  that  Act  shall  commence  on  the  day 
after  the  date  of  termination  of  service.  For 
the  purposes  of  that  Act — 

"(1)  volunteers  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
receiving  monthly  pay  at  the  lowest  rate 
provided  for  grade  7  of  the  general  schedule 
established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  and  volunteer  leaders  (referred 
to  in  section  6  of  this  Act)  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  receiving  monthly  pay  at  the  lowest 
rate  provided  for  grade  11  of  such  general 
schedule;  and 

"(2)  any  injury  suffered  by  a  volunteer 
during  any  time  when  he  Is  located  abroad 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  sustained 
while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  and 
any  disease  contracted  during  such  time 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  proximately 
caused  by  his  employment,  unless  such 
injury  or  disease  is  caused  by  willful  mis- 
conduct of  the  volunteer  or  by  the  volun- 
teer's intention  to  bring  about  the  Injury 
or  death  of  himself  or  of  another,  or  unless 
Intoxication  of  the  Injured  volunteer  is  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  injury  or  death. 

"(e)  Volunteers  shall  receive  such  health 
care  during  their  service,  and  such  health 
examinations  and  Immunization  preparatory 
to  their  service,  as  the  President  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate.  Subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
such  health  care,  examinations,  and  Im- 
munization may  be  provided  for  volunteers 
in  any  facility  of  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  in  such  cases  the 
appropriation  for  maintaining  and  operat- 
ing such  facility  shall  be  reimbursed  from 
appropriations  available  under  this  Act. 

"(f)  (1)  Any  period  of  satUfactory  service 
of  a  volunteer  under  this  Act  shall  be  cred- 
ited in  connection  with  subsequent  employ- 
ment in  the  same  manner  as  a  like  period  of 
civilian  employment  by  the  United  States 
Government — 

"(A)  for  the  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended  (6  US.C.  2251. 
et  seq),  section  852(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (23  U.S.C. 
1092(a)(1)),  and  every  other  Act  establish- 
ing a  retirement  system  for  civilian  employ- 
ees of  any  United  States  Government 
agency;  and 

"(B)  except  as  otherwise  determined  by 
the  President,  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mining seniority,  reduction  In  force,  and 
layoff  rights,  leave  entitlement,  and  other 
rights  and  privileges  based  upon  length  of 
service  under  the  laws  administered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946.  and  every  other  Act  estab- 
lishing or  governing  terms  and  conditions 
of  service  of  civilian  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government:  Provided,  That 
service  of  a  volunteer  shall  not  be  credited 
toward  completion  of  any  probationary  or 
trial  period  or  completion  of  any  service 
requirement  for  career  appointment. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1)(A)  of  this  subsection,  volunteers  and 
volunteer  leaders  shall  be  deemed  to  be  re- 
ceiving compensation  during  their  service 
at  the  respective  rates  of  termination  pay- 
ments i>ayable  under  sections  6(c)  and  6(1) 
of  this  Act. 

"(g)  The  President  may  detail  «•  assign 
volunteers  or  otherwise  make  them  available 
to  any  entity  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
secUon  10(a)  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
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BM  he  m*7  determine:  Provided,  hovaever, 
That  any  voliinteer  so  detailed  or  assigned 
shall  continue  to  be  entitled  to  the  allow- 
ances, benefits  and  privileges  of  volunteers 
authorized  under  or  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(h)  Volunteers  shall  be  deemed  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Ctovernment  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
and  any  other  Federal  t<:»-t  liability  statute, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  section  1  of  the  Act 
of  June  4.  1920  (41  Stat.  750),  as  amended 
(22  UJS.C.  214). 

"(1)  The  service  of  a  volunteer  may  be 
terminated  at  any  time  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President. 

"(J)  Upon  enrollment  In  the  Peace  Corps, 
every  volunteer  shaU  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed for  persons  appointed  to  any  office 
of  honor  or  profit  by  section  1757  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  tlw  United  SUtes.  as 
amended  (5  U.8.C.  16>.  and  shall  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  he  does  not  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  our  coniitltutlonal  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  that  he  Is 
not  a  member  of  an  organization  that  advo- 
cates the  overthrow  at  our  constitutional 
form  of  government  in  the  United  States, 
knowing  that  such  organization  so  advocates. 

"Peace  Corps  volunteer  leaden 

"Sbc.  6.  The  President  may  enroll  In  the 
Peace  Corps  qualified  citizens  or  nationals 
of  the  United  States  whose  services  are  re- 
quired for  supervisory  or  other  special  duties 
or  responsibilities  in  cxinnection  with  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  (referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  'volunteer  leaders') .  The  ratio  of 
the  total  number  of  volunteer  leaders  to  the 
total  number  of  volunteers  in  service  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  one  to  twenty-five. 
Elxcept  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act. 
all  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable 
to  volunteers  shall  be  applicable  to  volunteer 
leaders,  and  the  term  'volunteers'  shall  in- 
clude 'volunteer  leaders':  Provided,  hotoever. 
That— 

"(1)  Tolunteer  leaders  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  termination  payments  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  $125  for  each  month  of  satisfac- 
tory aervloe  as  determined  by  the  President: 

"(2)  spouses  and  minor  children  of  volun- 
teer leaders  may  receive  such  living,  travel, 
and  leave  allowances,  and  such  housing. 
transportAtlon.  subsistence,  and  essential 
special  items  of  clothing,  as  the  President 
may  determine,  but  the  authority  contained 
In  this  paragraph  shall  be  exercised  only  un- 
der exceptional  circumstances: 

"(3)  spouses  and  minor  children  of  volun- 
teer leaders  accompanying  them  may  receive 
such  health  care  as  the  President  may  de- 
termine and  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  de- 
termine. Including  health  care  In  any  facility 
referred  to  In  section  5(e)  of  this  Act.  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  the  President  may 
prescribe  and  subject  to  reimbursement  of 
appropriations  as  provided  in  section  5(e); 
and 

"(4)  spoiises  and  minor  children  of  vol- 
iinteer  leaders  accompanying  them  may  re- 
ceive such  orientation,  language,  and  other 
training  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  as  (be  President  may  de- 
termine. 

"Peace   Corps   employees 

"Sac.  7.  (a)  The  President  may  employ 
such  persons,  not  to  exceed  275  persons  per- 
manently employed  in  the  United  States  at 
any  one  time  In  fiscal  year  1962,  as  the  Pres- 
ident deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions and  purfKiees  of  this  Act.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  Act.  such  persons 
(hereinafter  sometimes  referred  to  as  em- 
ployees') shall  be  employed  in  accordance 
with  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  ap- 
plicable to  personnel  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

"(b)  Of  the  persons  so  employed  In  the 
United  States  In  actlvlUes  authorized  by 
this  Act.  not  to  exceed  thirty  may  be  com- 


pensated without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
of  whom  not  to  exceed  twenty  may  be  com- 
pensated at  rates  higher  than  those  pro- 
vided for  grade  fifteen  of  the  general  sched- 
ule established  by  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  of  these  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  the  highest  rate  provided  for  grades 
of  such  general  schedule  but  not  in  excess 
of  $19,000  per  year.  Such  positions  shall  be 
in  addition  to  those  authorized  by  section 
4(a)  of  this  Act  to  be  filled  by  Presidential 
appointment,  and  In  addition  to  the  num- 
ber authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of   1949,  as  amended. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  p>erformlng  func- 
tions under  this  Act  outside  the  United 
States,  the  President  may — 

"(1)  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  author- 
ize the  employnient  or  assignment  of  officers 
or  employees  of  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government,  who  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for 
persons  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  and  Staff  under  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (22  U£.C.  801  et 
seq.),  together  with  allowances  and  benefits 
thereunder;  and  persons  so  employed  or  as- 
signed shall  be  entitled,  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  President  may  specify  otherwise  in 
cases  in  which  the  period  of  the  employ- 
ment or  asslgrmsent  exceeds  thirty  months, 
to  the  same  benefits  as  are  provided  by  sec- 
tion 528  of  that  Act  for  persons  appointed 
to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1005  of  that  Act  shall 
apply  In  the  cxkse  of  such  persons,  except 
that  policymaking  officials  shaU  not  be  sub- 
ject to  that  part  of  section  1(X)5  which  pro- 
hibits political  tests; 

"(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  au- 
thority to  appoint  and  assign  persons  for 
the  duiatlon  of  operations  under  this  Act, 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  as  the  President  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act. 
Such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946  as  the  President  deems  appropriate 
shall  apply  to  persons  appointed  or  assigned 
under  this  paragraph,  including  in  all  cases, 
the  provisions  of  section  528  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  President  may 
by  regulation  make  exceptions  to  the  appli- 
cation of  section  528  in  cases  in  which  the 
period  of  the  appointment  of  assignment 
exceeds  thirty  months:  Provided  further. 
That  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  ap- 
pointed or  assigned  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  receive  withln-class  salary  In- 
creases In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe;  and 

"(3)  specify  which  of  the  allowances  and 
differentials  authorized  by  title  n  of  the 
Overseas  Differentials  and  Allowances  Act  (5 
use  8031  et  seq.)  may  be  granted  to  any 
person  employed,  appointed  or  assigned  \m- 
der  this  subsection  (c)  and  may  determine 
the  rates  thereof  not  to  exceed  those  other- 
wise granted  to  employees  under  that  Act. 

"(d)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  standards  or  other 
criteria  for  maintaining  adequate  perform- 
ance levels  for  persons  appointed  or  assigned 
piirsuant  to  subsection  (c)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  527(c)  (3)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  and  may, 
notwithstanding  any  other  law,  separate 
persons  who  fail  to  meet  such  standards  or 
other  criteria,  and  also  may  grant  such  per- 
sons severance  benefits  of  one  month's  salary 
for  each  year  of  service,  but  not  to  exceed 
one  year's  salary  at  the  then  current  salary 
rate  of  such  persons. 

"(e)  In  each  country  or  area  in  which 
volunteers  serve  abroad,  the  President  may 
appoint  an  employee  or  a  volxinteer  as  a 
Peace  Corps  representative  to  have  direction 
of  other  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  abroad 
and  to  oversee  the  activities  carried  on  under 


this  Act  in  such  country  or  area.  Unless  • 
representative  Is  a  volunteer,  the  compensa- 
tion, allowances  and  benefits,  and  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  service  of  each  such  repre- 
sentative, shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  a 
person  appointed  or  assigned  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  at 
this  section,  except  that  any  such  repre- 
sentative may,  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  law,  be  removed  by  the  President  in 
his  discretion. 

"Volunteer  training 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Tbe  President  shall  make  pro- 
vision for  such  training  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate for  each  applicant  for  enrollment  as 
a  volunteer  and  each  eiux»Ued  volunteer. 
All  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable 
respectively  to  volunteers  and  volunteer 
leaders  shaU  be  applicable  to  applicants  for 
enrollment  as  such  during  any  period  of 
training  occurring  prior  to  enrollment,  and 
the  respective  terms  'volunteers'  and  'volun- 
teer leaders'  shall  Include  such  applicants 
during  any  such  period  of  training. 

"(b)  The  President  may  also  make  pro- 
vision, on  the  basis  of  advances  of  funds  or 
reimbursement  to  the  United  States,  for 
training  for  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  who  have  been  selected 
for  service  abroad  In  programs  not  carried 
out  undw  authority  of  this  Act  which  are 
similar  to  those  authorized  by  this  Act.  The 
provisions  of  section  9  of  this  Act  shall  apply, 
on  a  similar  advance  of  funds  or  a  reimbiirse- 
ment  basis,  with  respect  to  persons  while 
within  the  United  States  for  training  under 
authority  of  this  subsection.  Advances  or 
reimbursements  received  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  credited  to  the  current  appli- 
cable appropriation,  fund,  or  account  and 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which 
such  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  is 
authorized  to  be  used. 

"(c)  Training  h^elnabove  provided  for 
shall  Include  instruction  in  the  philosophy, 
strategy,  tactics,  and  menace  of  communism. 

"Participation  of  foreign  nationals 
"Sec.  8.  In  order  to  provide  for  assistance 
Dy  foreign  nationals  In  the  training  of  vol- 
iinteers,  and  to  permit  effective  implemen- 
tation of  Peace  Corps  projects  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  desirability  of  cost-sharing 
arrangements,  where  appropriate,  the  Presi- 
dent may  make  provision  for  transporta- 
tion, housing,  subsistence,  or  per  diem  In  lieu 
thereof,  and  health  care  or  health  and  ac- 
cident Insvu-ance  for  foreign  nationals  en- 
gaged in  activities  authorized  by  this  Act 
while  they  are  away  from  their  homes,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law:  Provided,  however.  That  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  furnished  to  such  per- 
son shall  not  be  at  rates  higher  than  those 
prescrltied  by  the  Secretary  of  State  pur- 
suant to  section  12  of  PubUc  Law  84-885  (70 
Stat.  890 ) .  Such  persons,  and  persons  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  under  contract 
pursuant  to  section  10(a)(4).  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States,  if  otherwise 
qualified,  as  nonimmigrants  under  section 
101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  use.  1101(a)  (15))  for  such 
time  and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney 
General.  A  person  admitted  under  this  sec- 
tion who  falls  to  maintain  the  status  under 
which  he  was  admitted  or  who  falls  to  de- 
part from  the  United  States  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  for  which  he  was  admitted, 
or  who  engages  In  activities  of  a  political 
nature  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  activities  not  consistent 
with  the  security  of  the  United  States,  shall, 
upon  the  warrant  of  the  Attorney  General, 
\M  taken  into  custody  and  promptly  de- 
ported pxirsuant  to  sections  241.  243,  and  348 
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at  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Deportation  proceedLngs  under  this  section 
shall  be  summary  and  the  findings  of  the 
Attorney  General  as  to  matters  of  fact  shall 
be  conclusive. 

"General  potoera  and  authorities 

"Sac.  10.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  President  may — 

"(1)  enter  Into,  perform,  and  modify  con- 
tracts and  agreements  and  otherwise  cooper- 
ate with  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  of  any  State  or  any  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  other  governments  and  depart- 
ments and  agencies  thereof,  and  educational 
Institutions,  volunttiry  agencies,  farm  organ- 
izations, labor  unions,  and  other  organiza- 
tions, individuals  and  firms; 

"(2)  assign  volunteers  in  special  cases  to 
temporary  duty  with  international  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  when  the  Secretary  of 
State  determines  that  such  assignment  would 
serve  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  Peace  Corps  volunteers  or  volunteer  lead- 
ers shall  be  assigned  to  international  organ- 
izations as  described  in  this  section; 

"(8)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  employ  in  furtherancs  of  the  purposss 
of  this  Act  (A)  voluntary  services  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  31  VA.C.  606(b), 
and  (B)  any  money  or  property  (real,  per- 
sonal or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible)  re- 
ceived by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise; 
and 

"(4)  contract  with  Individuals  for  personal 
services  abroad,  and  with  aliens  (abroad  or 
within  the  United  States)  for  personal  serv- 
ices within  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
no  such  person  shall  be  deemed  an  officer  or 
employee  or  otherwise  in  the  service  or  em- 
ployment of  the  United  States  Government 
for  any  purpose. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  It  will  further  the  piu^xwes  of  this  Act, 
the  President,  under  such  regvUatlons  as  he 
may  prescribe,  may  settle  and  pay,  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  tlO.OOO.  any  claim 
against  the  United  States,  for  loss  of  or  dam- 
age to  real  or  personal  property  (including 
loss  of  occupancy  or  use  thereof)  belonging 
to,  or  for  personal  Injury  or  death  of,  any 
person  not  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States,  where  such  claim  arises  abroad  out 
of  the  act  or  omission  of  any  Peace  Corps 
employee  or  out  of  the  act  or  omission  of 
any  volimteer,  but  only  If  such  claim  is  pre- 
sented in  writing  within  one  year  after  it 
accrues.  Any  amount  paid  in  settlement  of 
any  claim  vmder  this  subsection  shall  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  claimant  in  full  satisfaction 
thereof  and  shall  bar  any  further  action  or 
proceeding  thereon. 

"(c)  Subject  to  any  future  action  of  the 
Congress,  a  contract  or  agreement  which 
entails  conmiitments  for  the  expenditure  of 
funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
including  commitments  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  or  providing  for  allowances  and  other 
benefits  of  volunteers  authorized  by  sections 
8  and  6  of  this  Act.  may  extend  at  any  time 
for  not  more  than  thirty-six  months. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  fvmctions  authorized  by  this  Act 
may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such 
provisions  of  law  (other  than  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951,  as  amended)  regulating 
the  making,  performance,  amendment,  or 
modification  of  contracts  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  Government  funds  as  the  President 
may  specify. 

(e)  The  President  may  allocate  or 
transfer  to  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  any  funds  available  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  including  any 
advance  received  by  the  United  States  from 
any  country  or  international  organization 
under  authority  of  this  Act.  but  not  to  exceed 
20  per  centum  in  the  aggregate  of  such  funds 


may  be  allocated  or  transferred  to  agencies 
other  than  the  Peace  Corps.  Such  funds 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
tiire  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  accord- 
ance with  authority  granted  in  this  Act  or 
under  authority  governing  the  activities  of 
the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  which  such  funds  are  allocated  or 
transferred. 

"(f)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment carrying  out  functions  under  this 
Act  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of, 
or  procure  commodities  from,  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  as  the 
President  shall  direct,  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  such  agency,  and  funds  al- 
located pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any 
such  agency  may  be  established  in  separate 
appropriation  accounts  on  the  bootu  of  the 
Treasury. 

"(g)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service, 
or  facility  procured  from  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  under  this  Act. 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  made 
to  such  agency  from  funds  available  under 
this  Act.  Such  reimbursement  or  payment 
shall  be  at  replacement  cost,  or,  if  required 
by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price 
authorized  by  law  and  agreed  to  by  the  own- 
ing or  disposing  agency.  The  amount  of  any 
such  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be 
credited  to  current  applicable  appropriations, 
ftmds,  or  accounts  from  which  there  may  be 
procured  replacements  of  similar  commodi- 
ties, services,  or  facilities,  except  that  where 
such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  are 
not  reimbursable  except  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  and  when  the  owning  or  dispos- 
ing agency  determines  that  such  replacement 
is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in  pay- 
ment therefor  shall  l>e  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"Reports 

"Sec.  11.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress,  at  least  once  in  each  fiscal 
year,  a  report  on  operations  under  this  Act. 

"Peace  Corps  National  Advisory  Council 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  The  President  may  apix>int 
to  membership  in  a  board  to  be  known  as 
the  Peace  Corps  National  Advisory  Council 
twenty-five  persons  who  are  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  educational  institutions,  volun- 
tary agencies,  farm  organizations,  and  labor 
unions,  and  other  public  and  private  organi- 
zations and  groups  as  well  as  individuals 
interested  in  the  programs  and  objectives  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  to  advise  and  consult  with 
the  President  with  regard  to  policies  and 
programs  designed  to  fxirther  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  meet 
at  his  call.  They  shall  receive  no  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  but  members  who 
are  not  oflScers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  Goveriunent  may  each  receive  out  of 
funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each  day, 
not  to  exceed  twenty  days  in  any  fiscal  year 
in  the  case  of  any  such  member,  spent  away 
from  his  home  or  regular  place  of  business 
for  the  purpose  of  attendance  at  meetings 
or  conferences  and  in  necessary  travel,  and 
while  so  engaged  may  be  paid  actual  travel 
expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
and  other  expenses,  at  the  applicable  rate 
prescribed  by  the  Standardized  Government 
Travel  Regulations,  as  amended  from  time 
to  time. 

"Experts  and  consultants 
"Sec.  13.  (a)  Experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  may.  as  authorized  by 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946.  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  55a).  be  employed  by  the 
Peace  Corps  for  the  performance  of  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  and  individuals  so  em- 
ployed may  be  compensated  at  rates  not  in 
excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and  while  away  from 
their   homes  or  regular   places   of    business, 


they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in 
the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Reg- 
ulations, as  amended  from  time  to  time, 
while  so  employed :  Provided,  That  contracts 
for  such  employment  may  be  renewed  an- 
nually. 

"(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  authorized  to  be  established 
by  section  12  of  this  Act  or  as  an  expert  or 
consultant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  em- 
ployment bringing  such  individual  within 
the  provisions  of  section  281.  283.  or  284  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  of  sec- 
tion 190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99) , 
or  of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing  re- 
strictions, requirements,  or  penalties  in  rela- 
tion to  the  employment  of  persons,  the  per- 
formance of  service,  or  the  payment  or  re- 
ceipt of  compensation  in  connection  with 
any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  Involving 
the  United  States  Government  except  inso- 
far as  such  provisions  of  law  may  prohibit 
any  such  individual  from  receiving  compen- 
sation in  reipect  of  any  particular  matter  in 
which  such  Individual  was  directly  involved 
in  the  performance  of  such  service;  nor  shall 
such  service  t>e  considered  as  employment  or 
holding  of  ofSce  or  position  bringing  such  in- 
dividual within  the  provisions  of  section  13 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  as 
amended  (5  U.8.C.  2263).  section  213  of  the 
Act  of  June  30,  1932.  as  amended  (6  U.S.C. 
59a).  section  872  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  or  any  other  law  limit- 
ing tlie  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or 
employees  or  governing  the  simultaneous  re- 
ceipt of  compensation  and  retired  pay  or 
annuities. 

"Detail  of  personnel  to  foreign  governments 
and  international  organizations 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  piu-- 
poses  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  Is  authorized 
to  detail,  assign,  or  otherwise  make  available 
any  officer  or  employee  of  his  agency  ( 1 )  to 
serve  with,  or  as  a  member  of.  the  interna- 
tional staff  of  any  international  organiza- 
tion, or  (2)  to  any  office  or  position  to  which 
no  compensation  Is  attached  with  any  for- 
eign government  or  agency  thereof;  Pro- 
vided, That  such  acceptance  of  such  office  or 
position  shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking 
of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another  govern- 
ment. 

"(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so 
detailed  or  assigned,  shall  be  considered,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  his  allowances, 
privileges,  rights,  seniority,  and  other  bene- 
fits as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  of  the  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  from  which 
detailed  or  assigned,  and  he  shall  continue 
to  receive  compensation,  allowances,  and 
benefits  from  funds  authorized  by  this  Act. 
He  may  also  receive,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe,  representa- 
tion allowances  similar  to  those  allowed  un- 
der section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  1131).  The  authorization 
of  such  allowances  and  other  benefits,  and 
the  payment  thereof  out  of  any  appropria- 
tions available  therefor,  shall  be  considered 
as  meeting  all  of  the  requirements  of  section 
1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (6  U.S.C.  70). 

"(c)  Details  or  assignments  may  be  made 
under  this  section — 

"(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  the  international  or- 
ganization or  foreign  government; 

"(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  international 
organization  or  foreign  government  to  reim- 
burse the  United  States  Government  for 
compensation,  travel  expenses,  a'Vd  allow- 
ances, or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  such 
officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of 
assignment  or  detail  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section;  and  such  relm- 
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bursement  shall  be  credited  to  the  appro- 
priation, fund,  or  account  utilized  for  pay- 
ing such  compensation,  travel  expenses,  or 
allowances,  (»'  to  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  currently  available  for  such  pur- 
pose; or 

"(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property 
or  services  to  the  United  States  Government 
accepted  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
for  specified  uses  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  and  funds  so  advanced 
may  be  established  as  a  separate  fund  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  Government, 
to  be  available  for  the  8p>eclfled  uses,  and 
to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of  appropria- 
tions or  direct  expenditure  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  any  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  such  account  to  be  returned  to  the 
foreign  government  or  international  organ- 
ization. 

"Utilization  of  furuls 

"Ssc.  16.  (a)  Funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  may  be  lued  for  com- 
pensation, allowances,  and  travel  of  em- 
ployees, including  Foreign  Service  personnel 
whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  for  printing  and  bind- 
ing without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  and  for  expenditures  outside  the 
United  States  for  the  procurement  of  sup- 
plies and  services  and  for  other  administra- 
tive and  operating  purposes  (other  than 
compensation  of  employees)  without  regard 
to  such  laws  and  regulations  governing  tbe 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  Government 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Funds  made  available  for  the  ptir- 
poees  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  travel  abroad  of 
employees  and,  to  the  extent  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  of  volunteers,  including 
travel  expenses  of  dependents  (Including  ex- 
penses during  necessary  stopovers  while  en- 
gaged in  such  travel ) .  and  transportation  of 
personal  effects,  household  goods,  and  auto- 
mobiles when  any  part  of  such  travel  or 
transportation  begins  in  one  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  travel  orders  Issued  in  that  fiscal 
year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
travel  or  transportation  may  not  be  com- 
pleted during  the  same  fiscal  year,  and  coat 
of  transporting  to  and  from  a  place  of  stor- 
age, and  the  cost  of  storing  automobiles  of 
employees  when  it  is  In  the  public  interest 
or  more  economical  to  autborlze  storage. 

"(c)  Funds  available  under  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  pay  oosts  of  training  employees  em- 
ployed or  assigned  pursuant  to  section  7 
(c)(2)  of  this  Act  (through  Interchange  or 
otherwise)  at  any  State  or  local  unit  of 
goveriunent,  public  or  private  nonprofit  in- 
stitution, trade,  labor,  agriculttu-al.  or  scien- 
tific aasociation  or  organization,  or  conuner- 
cial  firm;  and  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
84-918  (7  U.S.C.  1881  et  seq.)  may  be  used 
to  carry  out  the  foregoing  authority  not- 
withstanding that  interchange  of  person- 
nel may  not  be  Involved  or  that  the  train- 
ing may  not  take  place  at  the  institutions 
specified  in  that  Act.  Such  training  shall 
not  be  considered  employment  or  holding 
of  office  under  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July 
31.  1894,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  62),  and  any 
payments  or  contributions  in  connection 
therewith  may,  as  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  head  of  the  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  authorizing  such  training,  be 
made  by  private  or  public  sources  and  be 
accepted  by  any  trainee,  or  may  be  accepted 
by  and  credited  to  the  current  applicable 
appropriation  of  such  agency:  Provided, 
however.  That  any  such  payments  to  an 
employee  in  the  nature  of  compensation 
shall  l>e  in  lieu,  or  In  reduction,  of  compen- 
sation received  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

"(d)  Funds  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for— 

"(1)  rent  of  buildings  and  space  In  build- 
ings in  the  United  States,  and  for  repair, 


alteration,  and  Improvement  of  such  leased 
properties; 

"(2)  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings 
concerned  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
including  (notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  9  of  Public  Law  60-328  (31  VB.O. 
678 ) )  expenses  in  connecUon  with  meetings 
of  persons  whose  employment  is  authorized 
by  section  13(a)  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  rental  and  hire  of  aircraft; 

"(4)  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles:  Provided,  That,  except  as  may 
otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation 
or  other  Act,  passenger  motor  vehicles  for 
administrative  purposes  abroad  may  be  pur- 
chased for  replacement  only,  and  such  ve- 
hicles may  he  exchanged  or  sold  and  re- 
placed by  an  equal  number  of  such  vehicles, 
and  the  cost,  Including  exchange  allowance, 
of  each'  such  replacement  shall  not  exceed 
$2,600  in  the  case  of  an  automobile  for  any 
Peace  Corps  country  representative  ap- 
pointed under  section  7(e)  :  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  passenger  motor  vehicles  may  be 
purchased  for  use  in  the  United  States  only 
as  may  be  specifically  provided  In  an  appro- 
priation or  other  Act; 

"(6)  entertainment  (not  to  exceed  $5fiO0 
in  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise 
be  provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other 
Act); 

"(6)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to 
section  3661  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.8.C.  648)    and  loss  by  exchange; 

"(7)  expenditures  (not  to  exceed  •5,000 
in  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  be  otherwise 
provided  In  an  appropriation  or  other  Act) 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law  to  meet  un- 
foreseen emergencies  or  contingencies  aris- 
ing in  the  Peace  Corps:  Provided,  That  a 
certificate  of  the  amount  only  of  each  such 
expenditure  and  that  such  expenditure  was 
necessary  to  meet  an  unforeseen  emergency 
or  contingency,  made  by  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  or  his  designee,  shall  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount  therein 
specified; 

"(8)  insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles 
acquired  for  use  abroad; 

"(9)  rent  or  lease  abroad  for  not  to  exceed 
five  years  of  offices,  health  facilities,  build- 
ings, grounds,  and  living  quarters,  and  pay- 
ments therefor  in  advance;  maintenance, 
furnishings,  necessary  repairs,  improve- 
ments, and  alterations  to  properties  owned 
or  rented  by  the  United  States  Government 
or  made  available  for  its  xise  abroad;  and 
costs  of  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for  such 
properties; 

"(10)  expenses  of  preparing  and  trans- 
porting to  their  former  homes,  or,  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  participants  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act,  to  their  former  homes 
or  places  of  burial,  and  of  care  and  disposi- 
tion of,  the  remains  of  persons  or  members 
of  the  families  of  persons  who  may  die  while 
such  persons  are  away  from  their  homes  par- 
ticipating In  activities  under  this  Act; 

"(11)  use  in  accordance  with  authorities 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amend- 
ed (22  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.) ,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for;  and 

"(12)  ice  and  drinking  water  for  use 
abroad. 

"Appointment  of  persons  serving  under 
prior  law 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  Under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe,  volun- 
teer personnel  who  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  have  been  engaged  by  contract  by, 
or  pursuant  to  agreement  with,  the  Peace 
Corps  agency  established  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
Numbered  10924,  dated  March  1,  1961.  may 
be  enrolled  as  volunteers  or  volunteer  lead- 
ers under  this  Act.  Such  enrollment  may  be 
made  effective,  for  any  or  all  purposes,  as  of 
a  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
but  not  earlier  than  the  date  of  conunence- 
ment  of  training  of  the  person  In  question. 
All    allowances   and    termination    payments 


similar  to  those  authorized  by  this  Act 
received  by  any  such  person  or  by  members 
of  his  family  or  payable  with  respect  to  any 
period  between  the  effective  date  and  the  ac- 
tual date  of  such  enrollment  shall  be  deemed 
for  all  purposes  to  have  been  received  or  to 
be  payable  under  the  appropriate  provision 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  was  appointed  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  be  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  under  section  4(a)  of  this 
Act  without  fiuiJier  action  by  the  Senate. 

"Vae  of  foreign  eurreneiet 

"Sec.  17.  Whenever  possible,  expenditures 
inciured  in  carrying  out  functions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  for  in  such  currency 
of  the  coimtry  or  area  where  the  expense 
is  Inctirred  as  may  be  available  to  the  United 
States. 

"Applicability  of  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control   Act 

"Sec.  18.  The  Mutxial  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1961  (22  UJB.C.  1611  et  seq.) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  fimctlotu  carried 
out  under  this  Act  except  in  cases  where  the 
President  shall  determine  that  such  applica- 
tion would  be  detrimental  to  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 

"Seal 
"Sec.  19.  The  President  may  adopt,  alter, 
and  use  an  official  seal  or  emblem  of  the 
Peace  Corps  of  such  design  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine, which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

"Moratorium  on  student  loans 
"Sec  20.  Section  205  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1968  (20  U.S.C.  425) 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  'or*  im- 
mediately preceding  clause  (11)  of  section 
205(b)(2)(A)  and  by  adding  immediately 
after  that  clause  the  following:  'or  (ill)  not 
In  excess  of  three  years  during  which  the 
borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act:  Provided,  Th&t  this 
clause  shall  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  then  obligee 
Institution,'. 

"Ameridment  to  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
"Sec.  21.  Subsection  (J)  of  section  3  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended 
(6  U.S.C.  2253),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '  ( J )  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  section  5(f)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  any  military  service  (other  than 
military  service  covered  by  military  leave 
with  pay  from  a  civilian  position)  performed 
by  an  Individual  after  December  1956  and 
any  period  of  service  by  an  individual  as  a 
volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  shall 
be  excluded  in  determining  the  aggregate 
period  of  service  upon  which  an  t.nnuity  pay- 
able under  this  chapter  to  such  individual 
or  to  his  widow  or  child  is  to  be  based,  if 
such  individual  or  widow  or  child  is  entitled 
(or  would  upon  proper  application  be  en- 
titled) at  the  time  of  such  determination,  to 
monthly  old-age  or  siurvivors  benefits  under 
section  202  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  402),  based  on  such  in- 
dividual's wages  and  self-employment  in- 
come. If  In  the  case  of  the  Individual  or 
widow  such  military  service  or  service  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  is  not  excluded  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  but  upon  attaining 
age  sixty-two,  he  or  she  becomes  entitled  (or 
would  upon  proper  application  be  entitleid) 
to  such  benefits,  the  Commission  shall  re- 
determine the  aggregate  period  of  service 
upon  which  such  annuity  is  based,  effective 
as  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  he 
or  she  attains  such  age,  so  as  to  exclude 
such  service.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall,  upon  the  request 
of  the  Commission,  infcMrm  the  Conunlssion 
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whether  or  not  any  such  Individual  or  wid- 
ow or  child  iB  entitled  at  any  specified  time 
to  such  benefits.' 

*5eettritir  inveatigationM 
"Sec.  32.  All  persons  employed  or  aaslgned 
to  duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  investi- 
gated to  Insure  that  the  employment  or  as- 
signment is  consistent  with  the  national  in- 
terest In  accordance  with  standards  and 
procedures  established  by  the  President.  If 
an  investigation  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion develops  any  data  refiecting  that  the 
person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  Investiga- 
tion is  of  questionable  loyalty  or  is  a  ques- 
tionable security  risk,  the  investigating 
agency  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  for  the  conduct 
of  a  full  field  Investigation.  The  results 
of  that  full  field  Investigation  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Initial  investigating  agency, 
and  to  the  agency  by  which  the  subject  per- 
son Is  employed,  for  information  and  appro- 
priate action.  Volunteers  shall  be  deemed 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
"See.  23.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law  or  regulation,  service  in 
the  Peace  Corps  as  a  volunteer  shall  not  in 
any  way  exempt  such  volunteer  from  the 
performance  of  any  obligations  or  duties 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act. 

"Foreign  language  proficiency 
"Sec.  24.  No  person  shall  be  assigned  to 
duty  as  a  volunteer  under  this  Act  in  any 
foreign  country  or  area  unless  at  the  time 
of  such  assignment  he  possesses  such  rea- 
sonable proficiency  as  bis  assignment  re- 
quires in  speaking  the  language  of  the  coun- 
tz7  or  area  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

"Definitions 

"Sbc.  25.  (a)  The  term 'abroad' means  any 
area  outside  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  term  'United  States'  means  the 
several  States  and  territories  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(c)  The  term  'fimctlon'  Includes  any 
duty,  obligation,  right,  power,  authority,  re- 
sponsibility, privilege,  discretion,  activity. 
and  program. 

"(d)  The  term  'health  care"  includes  all 
appropriate  examinations,  preventive,  cura- 
tive and  restorative  health  and  medical  care, 
and  supplementary  services  when  necessary. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  or  any  other 
Act,  the  period  of  any  individual's  service 
as  a  volimteer  under  this  Act  shall  include — 

"(1)  except  for  the  purposes  of  section 
5(f)  of  this  Act,  any  period  of  training  un- 
der section  8(a)  prior  to  enrollment  as  a 
volunteer  xmder  this  Act;  and 

"(11)  the  period  between  enrollment  as  a 
volunteer  and  the  termination  of  service  as 
such  volunteer  by  the  President  or  by  death 
or  resignation. 

"(f)  The  term  'United  SUtes  Government 
agency'  includes  any  department,  board, 
wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  or  in- 
strvunentallty,  commission,  or  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

"(g)  The  word  'transportation'  In  sections 
5(b)  and  6(2)  Includes  transportation  of  not 
to  exceed  three  hundred  pounds  per  person 
of  unaccompanied  necessary  personal  and 
hovisehold  effects. 

"Construction 
"Sec.  26.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  to  any 
circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held  In- 
valid, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision 
to  other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

"Effective  date 
"Sic.  27.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  ita  enactment. 


"TITUI   n — AMENDMENT   OF  INTEXNAI.   XEVENXrX 
CODE  AND  80CIAI.  SBCtnUTT  ACT 

"Taxation  of  aUowancea 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  912  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exemption 
from  gross  income  for  certain  allowances)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"'(3)  Peace  coriv  aixowamcbb. — lia  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  is  a  volunteer  or 
volunteer  leader  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  and  members  of  his  family, 
amounts  received  as  allowances  under  sec- 
tion 5  or  6  of  the  Peace  Ctxps  Act  other  than 
amounts  received  as — 

"'(A)  termination  payments  under  sec- 
tion 6(c)   or  section  6(1)  of  such  Act. 

"'(B)   leave  allowances, 

"'(C)  if  auch  individual  Is  a  volunteer 
leader  training  in  the  United  States,  allow- 
ances to  members  of  his  family,  and 

"'(D)  such  portion  of  living  allowances 
as  the  President  may  determine  under  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  as  constituting  basic 
compensation .' 

"(b)  Section  1308 (b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of 
back  pay)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(4)  Termination  pajrments  under  sec- 
tion 5(c)  or  section  6(1)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  which  are  received  or  accrued  by  an 
Individual  during  the  taxable  year  on  ac- 
count of  any  period  of  service,  as  a  volun- 
teer or  volunteer  leader  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  occurring  prior  to  the  taxable 
year." 

"(c)  Section  3401(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  defi- 
nition of  wages  for  purposes  of  the  collec- 
tion of  income  tax  at  source  on  wages)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (12)  and  InserUng  in  lieu 
thereof  ':  or',  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(13)  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  law 
other  than  section  5(c)  or  6(1)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  for  service  performed  as  a  volun- 
teer or  volunteer  leader  within  the  meaning 
of  such  Act.' 

"(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  secUon  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
March  1,  1861.  The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (c)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
remuneration  paid  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

"Social  security  coverage 

"Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  Section  3121(1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
computation  of  wages  for  purposes  of  the 
Pederal  Ins\u-ance  Contributions  Act)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"  '(3)  Peace  coxfs  volunteer  service. — Per 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  performing  service,  as  a  volunteer 
or  volunteer  leader  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Peace  Corps  Act,  to  which  the  provisions 
of  section  3121  (p)  are  applicable,  the  term 
"wages"  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section.  Include  as 
such  individual's  remuneration  for  such  serv- 
ice only  amounts  paid  pursuant  to  section 
5(c)  or  6(1)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.' 

"(2)  Section  3121  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"*(p)  Peace  Corps  Volttnteer  Service. — 
For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term  "em- 
ployment" shall,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  in- 
clude service  performed  by  an  Individual  as  a 
volunteer  or  volunteer  leader  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.' 

"(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3123  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  Pederal  service)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  'section  3121 
(m)(l)   are  applicable.'  the  following:  'and 


Including  service,  performed  as  a  volunteer 
or  volunteer  leader  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Peace  Corps  Act,  to  which  the  provisions 
of  section  3121  (p)  are  applicable.'. 

"(4)  SecUon  6051(a)  of  sxich  Code  (relat- 
ing to  receipts  for  employees)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'In  the  case  of  compensation 
paid  for  service  as  a  volunteer  or  volunteer 
leader  within  the  meaning  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  the  statement  shall  show,  in  lieu 
of  the  amount  required  to  be  shown  by 
paragraph  (5).  the  total  amount  of  wages 
as  defined  In  secUon  3121(a).  computed  in 
accordance  with  such  secUon  and  section 
3131(1)  (3).' 

"(b)  (1)  SecUon  210  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  410)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"  'Peace  Corps  Volunteer  Service 

"'(o)  The  term  "employment"  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a).  Include  service  perfonned  by  an  indi- 
vidual as  a  volunteer  or  volunteer  leader 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act." 

"(2)  SecUon  309  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
409)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  "For  purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  case 
of  an  Individual  performing  service,  as  a 
volunteer  or  volunteer  leader  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  to  which 
the  provisions  of  section  210(o)  are  applica- 
ble. (1)  the  term  "'wages"  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  include  as  such  indivldQal's  remu- 
neration for  such  service  only  amounts  certi- 
fied as  pMtyable  pursuant  to  secUon  5(c)  or 
6(1)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  and  (2)  any 
such  amount  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
paid  to  such  individual  at  the  time  the  serv- 
ice, with  req>ect  to  which  it  is  paid,  is 
performed.' 

"(8)  The  first  sentence  of  section  206 
(p)(l)  of  such  Act  (42  U.SC.  406(p)(l)).  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "are  applicable,' 
the  following:  'and  including  service,  per- 
formed as  a  volunteer  or  volunteer  leader 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
to  which  the  provisions  of  secUon  210(o) 
are  applicable,'. 

~(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
Uons  (a)  and  (b)  of  thU  section  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  service  performed  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  the 
ease  of  any  individual  who  Is  enrolled  as  a 
volunteer  or  volunteer  leader  under  section 
16(a)  of  this  Act.  such  amendmenu  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  service  performed  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  such  enroll- 
ment." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Tromas  K.  Moboam, 

CI..EMXMT    J.    ZaBLOCKI, 

Edna  F.  Kxixt, 
Chebtbr  K.  Mxrbow, 
Walteb  H.  Jubo. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
J.  W.  Fui.BaicBT, 
John   Spaxkman, 
Hubert  H.  Humprxxt, 
Alexander  V/iut, 

BOURKX  B.  HlCKENLOOPER, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7500)  to  provide  for 
a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  inter- 
ested countries  and  areas  in  meeting  their 
needs  for  skilled  manpower  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  explanation  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  Hoxjse 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted 
a   substitute    amendment.     The    committee 
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of  conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and 
necessary  conforming  changes,  the  differ- 
ences are  noted  below  ] , 

POWERS    OR    rUNCTIOWS   OF    SECRXTART    OF 
STATE     (SEC.    «(C>  > 

The  House  bill.  secUon  4(c),  contained  a 
provision  that  "nothing  contained  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the 
powers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  other  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate." 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  identi- 
cal lang^lage  with  respect  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  but  omitted  the  reference  to  "the 
other  officers  of  the  Department  of  State  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

The  manager  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  language  omitting  the  ref- 
erence to  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
other  officers  of  the  Department  of  State  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill  in  the  belief  that 
responsibility  for  defining  relationships  be- 
tween sutKJrdlnate  State  Department  officers 
is  properly  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  To 
the  extent  that  functions  are  vested  in  sub- 
ordinate officers  by  statute,  the  clause 
contained  in  the  House  bill  would  be  unnec- 
essary. To  the  extent  that  the  powers  of  sub- 
ordinate officers  derive  from  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  himself,  this  provision 
presumably  would  not  affect  the  Secretary's 
power  to  make  such  organizational  arrange- 
ments within  the  Department  as  he  sees  fit. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  SERVICES  BT  PEACE  CORPS 
(SCC.  4(d)  > 

The  Hoxise  bill,  section  4(d),  contained  a 
provision  that  "the  Peace  Corps  shall  not 
perform  services  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  could  more  usefully  be 
performed  by  other  available  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  in  the  country 
concerned."' 

"The  Senate  amendment  contained  lan- 
guage providing  that  "except  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Peace 
Corps  shall  not  be  assigned  to  perform  serv- 
ices which  could  readily  be  performed  by 
other  available  agenciea  of  the  United  States 
Government  In  the  country  concerned." 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
Senate  language,  except  that  the  word  ""read- 
ily" was  changed  to  "more  usefully". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted this  compromise  in  the  belief  that  the 
Senate  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  consider  and  give  approval  to  any  as- 
signment of  services  tO  the  Peace  Corps  be- 
fore the  Peace  Corps  undertakes  operations 
in  a  foreign  country  would  be  preferable  to 
the  House  language.  Which  would  have  per- 
mitted the  Peace  Corps  to  go  ahead  in  the 
performance  of  services  prior  to  such  specific 
advance  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

DISCRIMINATION    BT    RECIPIENT    NATIONS 

The  House  bill,  secUon  4(e).  contained  a 
provision  that  "the  Peace  Corps  shall  not 
perform  services  in  any  foreign  country  in 
which,  by  reason  of  law  or  official  policy,  any 
member  of  the  Peace  Corps  is  or  will  be  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  his  race,  creed, 
or  color." 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
such  a  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  this  provision.  They 
are  convinced  that  In  the  less  developed 
countries  government  policy  frequently  may 
not  be  well  coordinated  and  public  opinion 
not  fully  matured.  Under  the  circ\im- 
stances,  individual  incidents  of  discrimina- 
tion might  occur  which  did  not  reflect  either 
the  policy  of  the  government  or  the  atutude 
of  the  public  generally. 

One  of  the  fiuctions  to  be  served  by  Peace 
C<M-ps  volunteers  should  be  to  bring  about 


an  understanding  by  the  people  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  serve  of  different  races, 
religions,  and  national  points  of  view.  It 
would  be  undesirable  to  deprive  any  coxmtry 
of  the  benefit  of  this  type  of  service  on  the 
part  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  re- 
quire in  its  program  agreements  that  host 
countries  accord  equitable  treatment  to  the 
volunteer  or  give  other  satisfactory  assur- 
ance to  the  same  effect.  The  Peace  Corps 
states  that  it  would  not  maintain  a  program 
in  any  country  in  which  volunteers  were 
repeatedly  subject  to  discrimination. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  VOLUNTEERS  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS  (SEC.  S  (g)  AND  SECS.  10(a) 
(I)   AND   (2)  ) 

The  House  provision  relating  to  assign- 
ment of  volunteers  generally  included  a 
proviso  (sec.  5(g) )  permltUng  the  President 
to  waive,  with  respect  to  any  voltmteers  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  International  organi- 
zations, such  provisions  of  this  act  relating 
to  volunteers  as  he  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
It  also  expressly  permitted  the  President  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  International  or- 
ganizations and  agencies  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
act  (sec.  10(a) (1)). 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
comparable  provisions  but  it  did  author- 
ize the  President  to  make  arrangements  to 
assign  volunteers  in  special  cases  to  tem- 
porary duty  with  international  organizations 
and  agencies  when  the  Secretary  of  State 
determines  that  such  assignment  would 
serve  the  purposes  of  this  act.  It  limited  to 
75  the  number  of  volunteers  and  volunteer 
leaders  who  could  be  so  assigned. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hovise 
accepted  the  Senate  version  including  a 
modification  of  the  Senate  language  that 
will  authorize  a  maximum  of  125  volunteers 
and  volunteer  leaders  to  be  assigned  to  In- 
ternaUonal  organlzaUons. 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  FILING  AFFIDAVITS 

(SEC.    S(Jl  ) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  that 
In  addition  to  the  oath  every  volunteer  shall 
execute  and  file  with  the  Director  an  affida- 
vit that  he  does  not  advocate  the  overthrow 
of  our  oonstltuUonal  form  of  government  In 
the  United  States,  and  that  he  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  an  organization  that  advocates  the 
overthrow  of  our  consUtuUonal  form  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States,  knowing  that 
such  organization  so  advocates. 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  con^>a- 
rable  provision. 

The  conunittee  of  conference  accepted  the 
language  of  the  Hotise  bill  with  an  amend- 
ment which  requires  that,  instead  of  filing 
an  affidavit  with  the  Director,  every  volunteer 
shall,  at  the  time  of  taking  the  oath,  also 
swear  or  afllrm  that  he  does  not  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  our  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States,  and  that  he 
Is  not  a  member  of  an  organization  that  ad- 
vocates the  overthrow  of  our  consUtutional 
form  of  government  in  the  United  States, 
knowing  that  such  organlzaUon  so  advo- 
cates. 

MONTHLY     PAYMENT     OF     VOLUMTEXB     T.gAp^BB 
(SEC.    S(l)) 

The  House  bill  provided  that  vol\mteer 
leaders  would  be  entitled  to  receive  termina- 
tion payments  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $150 
for  each  month  of  satisfactory  service.  The 
Senate  bill  conttdned  a  comparable  provision 
concerning  termination  payments,  but  the 
rate  was  established  at  $1(X>  a  month. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
compromised  at  $126  per  month. 

LIMITATION    ON    NUMBER    OF    EMPLOYEES 
(SEC.    7(a>> 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  cell- 
ing of  275  on  the  number  of  employees  dvu:- 
Ing  fiscal  year  1962  other  than  volunteers  cm: 


Peace  Corps  representatives  abroad  that 
could  be  employed. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  ceiling  of  275  eniployees 
for  fiscal  year  1962.  However,  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  insisted  on  the 
following  language  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  amendment:  "not  to  exceed  275  per- 
sons permanently  employed  in  the  United 
States  at  any  one  time  in  fiscal  year  1962". 
This  language  is  intended  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  (filing  does  not  apply  to  any  over- 
sea employees.  Also,  the  language  agreed  to 
requires  the  celling  to  apply  only  to  perma- 
nently employed  persons.  ThU  will  permit 
the  agency  to  continue  using  college  stu- 
dents as  temporary  summer  employees. 

PEACE    CORPS    EMPLOYEES     (SEC.    7(b)) 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  of 
the  persons  employed  in  the  United  States 
in  activities  authorized  by  this  act,  not  to 
exceed  35  may  be  compensated  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Of  these  25  may 
be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than  OS-15 
of  the  general  schedule  ($15,030).  and  of 
these  2  may  receive  up  to  $19,(XX).  The 
House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. It  was  recognized  that  sound  manage- 
ment was  essential  to  the  success  of  this  new 
program.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  therefore  receded  from  their  position 
and  agreed  to  30  excepted  positions  of  which 
20  <X)uld  be  compensated  at  rates  above 
GS-15. 

STAFF  ASSIGNMENTS  FOR  VOLUNTEERS 
(SEC.    7(e>) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  allow- 
ing the  assignment  of  volunteers  to  duty  on 
the  staff  of  Peace  Corps  representatives. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded  from  their  position  in  recogniUon  of 
the  fact  that  volvmteers  were  not  Intended 
to  serve  In  administrative  poeiUons  with  U.S. 
agencies.  The  committee  of  conference  does 
not  believe  that  such  admlnlstraUve  assign- 
ments are  in  keeping  with  the  concept  of 
the  volunteers'  intended  services. 

TRAINIMG   IN   COMMUMIST   TACTTCS 
(SEC.  8(C)) 


The  Senate  amendment,  section  8(c),  in- 
cluded a  provision  that  "training  herein- 
above provided  for  shall  Include  instruction 
in  the  philosophy,  strategy,  tactics,  and  men- 
ace of  communism." 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  similar 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language.  The  Peace 
Corps  officials  have  given  assurance  that  such 
training  Is  already  required  in  every  Peace 
Corps  training  currlculvun.  There  app>ear6  to 
be  every  reason  to  give  statutory  recognition 
to  this  requirement. 

PARTICIPATION   OF  FOREIGN   NATIONALS     (SBC.   9) 

The  Hoxise  bill  authorized  the  "participa- 
tion of"  foreign  nationals  In  the  training 
of  volunteers  while  the  Senate  amendment 
authorized  ""sslstance  by"  foreign  nationals 
In  such  training.  The  House  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  language  as  a  clearer  in- 
tent that  the  role  of  the  foreign  nationals 
was  limited  to  the  training  of  volunteers 
rather  than  themselves  being  volunteers. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  contained  a 
provision  that  Incorporated  the  fifth  and 
sixth  sentences  of  section  201(a)  of  the 
U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948  or  corresponding  provisions  of 
any  successor  act.  Such  sentences  were 
made  applicable  to  foreign  nationals  coming 
to  Che  United  States  In  connection  with  the 
training  of  volunteers.  The  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  crultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
repealed  secUon  201  referred  to  in  the  bill. 
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Hie  Mntences  referred  to  In  the  Senate 
amendment  deal  with  the  deportation  of 
foreigners  who  do  not  maintain  the  status 
under  which  they  are  admitted  or  whose  con- 
duct and  activities  are  prejudicial  to  UJ9. 
Interests  or  seciuity. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  version  with  an  amend- 
ment that  incorporates  directly  rather  than 
by  reference  the  sentences  referred  to  In  the 
Senate  amendment. 

AIXOCATIONS    TO    OTHXa    AQBNCIX8     (10(0  > 

Subsection  10(e)  of  the  House  bill  pro- 
Tided  the  basic  authority  whereby  the  Presi- 
dent may  allocate  fvmds  to  the  Peace  Corps 
or,  In  the  case  of  other  agencies  performing 
functions  under  the  bill,  to  those  agencies. 
Fmids  so  allocated  may  be  obligated  and  ex- 
pended for  Peace  Corps  pvu-poees  in  accord- 
ance with  Peace  Corps  bill  authority,  regard- 
less of  the  agency  which  obligates  or  expends 
the  funds.  It  also  provides  that  Peace  Corps 
funds  all(x;ated  to  another  agency  might  be 
used  by  that  agency  for  Peace  Corps  pur- 
IK>8es  in  the  manner  in  which  It  is  ac- 
customed to  handling  Its  own  funds. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provislc^n. 

The  (xanmlttee  of  conference  agreed  on 
a  compromise  which  Included  the  language 
of  the  House  bill  but  limited  such  transfers 
and  allocations  to  U.S.  agencies  other  than 
the  Peace  Corps  to  20  percent  of  the  funds 
available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act  in  any  fiscal  year. 

KXTIKED  OmcCRS  ANB  ZMPLOTTES    (SEC.    13  (b)  ) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  language  that  would  provide  exemp- 
tion for  experts  and  consultants  from  laws 
governing  reemployment  of  retired  officers 
or  employees  and  slmultaneovis  receipt  of 
comf>ensatlon  and  retired  pay  or  annuities. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  pro- 
Tlslon. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  In  the  belief 
that  the  Pea<»  Corpe  program  would  be 
more  effective  If  the  services  of  retired  offi- 
cers and  employees  were  more  readily  avail- 
able to  it. 

MArNTENANCI    AND   OPXEATION    OF   AOCKArT 

(SEC.    15(d)  (3)  ) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
authorizing  the  maintenance,  operation,  and 
hire  of  aircraft. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  only  for 
the  "rental  and  hire"  of  aircraft. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language  which  will 
prevent  the  Peace  Corps  from  establishing 
its  own  aircraft  maintenance  and  operating 
facilities  or  employing  personnel  to  operate 
or  maintain  aircraft. 

The  committee  of  conference  recognizes 
that  the  rental  or  hire  of  aircraft  might  be 
necessary  In  some  instances  in  order  to 
facilitate  some  of  the  Peace  Corps  oversea 
operations.  However,  any  necessary  main- 
tenance and  operating  requirements  for 
these  aircraft  should  be  provided  for  as  part 
of  the  rental  contracts. 

ENTERTAIN METfT   EXPENSES     (SEC.    15(d)(5)) 

The  House  bill  placed  a  celling  of  $2,500 
on  the  amount  that  may  b«  provided  for 
entertainment. 

The  Senate  amendment  raised  the  celling 
to  »5.000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment. 

INSTJBANCX    or   AIXCKAFT    (SIC.    lS(d)(a>) 

The  House  bill  provided  for  Insurance  of 
motor  vehiclet  or  aircraft  acquired  for  use 
abroad. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  the  refer- 
ence to  aircraft. 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment  since  the 
Peace  Corps  has  no  authority  to  make  use 
of  aircraft  except  through  rental  or  hire. 


BSMT   0«   LSA8S    (SBC.    ia<d)(t)> 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  rent  or  lease 
abroad  for  not  to  exceed  10  years  of  offices, 
living  quarters,  and  other  physical  facili- 
ties, and  payments  therefor  in  advance.  The 
Senate  amendment  authorized  such  rentals 
or  loans  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3  years. 
The  committee  of  conference  agreed  on  5 
years. 

PRIOR    SERVICE   ON    NATIONAL    ADVISORT   COUNCIL 

The  House  bill  (sec.  16(b) )  provided  that 
persons  currently  serving  as  members  of  the 
Natlonual  Advisory  Council  of  the  agency  as 
established  under  Executive  order  shall  be 
members  of  the  Peace  Corps  National  Ad- 
visory Council  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 12  of  this  act. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  this  subsection. 

Section  12(a)  of  the  bill  provides  for  a 
Peace  Corps  National  Advisory  Council  of  25 
members.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Exec- 
utive order  establishing  the  Peace  Corps,  an 
advisory  board  had  been  created  having  35 
members.  This  provision  would  have  pre- 
vented the  elimination  of  the  10  members 
necessary  to  bring  the  membership  within 
the  new  limit. 

CONTIRMATION    Or    DIRECTOB     (SSC.     l«(b>) 

The  Senate  amendment,  section  ia(b) , 
provided  that  in  the  event  the  present  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  Is  appointed  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps  under  section  4(a)  of 
this  act,  the  Senate  need  not  reconfirm  him. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  this  provision  since  they  could  see 
no  useful  purpose  in  having  the  present  Di- 
rector reconfirmed.  The  appointment  of 
anyone  other  than  the  present  incumbent  as 
Director  of  the  Peace  Ckirps  will  under  the 
terms  of  section  4(a)  of  the  bUl  require  Sen- 
ate confirmation. 

Thomas  E.  Mobgan, 
Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Edna  F.  Kxllt, 
Chistxs   E.    Merkow, 

WALTEa  H.  JUDD, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thf  bill  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference is  a  good  bill  and  retains  the 
basic  provisions  which  were  approved  by 
the  House.  As  is  the  case  in  all  confer- 
ences it  has  been  necessary,  however,  to 
agree  to  certain  compromises  and  to 
make  certain  concessions. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
not  contained  in  the  Senate  bill  was  the 
requirement  that  every  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  take  an  oath  and  sign  an 
affidavit  that  he  does  not  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  our  constitutional  form  of 
Government  and  that  he  is  not  a  member 
of  an  oi-ganization  that  advocates  the 
overthrow  of  our  constitutional  form  of 
Government,  knowing  that  such  organi- 
zation so  advocates. 

The  basic  concept  of  this  affidavit  was 
retained  in  the  bil'  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ference except  that  the  requirement  of 
an  affidavit  was  changed  to  the  require- 
ment that  the  Peace  Corps  volunteer  take 
an  oath  that  he  does  not  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  our  constitutional  form  of 


Government  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  he  is  not  a  member  of  any  organiza- 
tion that  advocates  the  overthrow  of  our 
constitutional  form  of  Ooremment  in  the 
United  States,  knowing  that  such  or- 
ganization so  advocates. 

The  Senate  bill  ii.cluded  authorization 
for  25  supergrades.  The  Executive  re- 
quest had  been  30  and  the  Senate,  after 
long  discussion  on  the  Senate  floor,  cut 
the  figure  to  25.  The  Senate  conferees 
very  strongly  defended  this  Senate  fig- 
ure. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  finally  accepted  a  figure  of  20 
super  grades,  a  reduction  of  5  below  the 
Senate  bill  and  10  below  the  number  re- 
quested by  the  Executive. 

Let  me  say  in  this  connection,  how- 
ever, that  we  accepted  a  ceiling  of  275  on 
the  number  of  Peace  Corps  Washington 
personnel  which  was  included  In  the 
Senate  bill  but  which  was  not  In  the 
House  bill. 

The  net  result  Is  that  while  we  agreed 
to  an  increase  in  supergrades  we  ac- 
cepted a  personnel  ceiling  which  should 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  within  bounds 
any  tendency  for  the  administrative  staff 
of  the  Peace  Corps  to  get  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  exactly  straight 
on  the  number  of  excepted  positions. 
The  House  receded  from  its  position 
and  agreed  to  30  excepted  positions,  of 
which  20  can  be  compensated  for  above 
the  rating  of  GS-15. 

Are  those  supergrades  and  scientific 
positions? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No,  there  Is  no  ref- 
erence to  scientific  positions  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.    All  supergrades? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Just  the  20  are  super- 
grades. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  scientific 
and  professional  p>ositions? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  are  no  scien- 
tific supergrades  as  I  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  term. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  $19,000  people  are 
out.  except  for  the  statutory  positions? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  are  two  at 
$19,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  those  are  statu- 
tory?   . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes,  there  are  2  statu- 
tory positions  at  $19,000  and  two  super- 
grades  at  that  salary. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  bill  mcluded  a  provision  limiting 
the  number  of  volunteers  and  volunteer 
leaders  who  could  be  assigned  to  inter- 
national organizations  to  75.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  such  limitation  and 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  a  limit  of  125  volunteers  and 
volunteer  leaders  which  can  be  assigned 
to  international  organizations. 

One  of  the  provisions  in  the  House 
bill  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
was  a  requirement  that  "the  Peace  Corps 
shall  not  perform  services  in  any  for- 
eign country  in  which,  by  reason  of  law 
or  official  policy,  any  member  of  the 
Peace  Corps  is  or  will  be  discriminated 
against  because  of  his  race,  creed,  or 
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color."  This  provision  received  careful 
consideration  during  the  conference. 
There  was  no  member  of  the  conference 
committee  on  either  side  who  was  not 
in  complete  sympathy  with  the  funda- 
mental premise  on  which  this  provision 
was  based.  At  the  same  time  discussion 
in  conference  emphasized  the  fact  that 
in  the  less-developed  countries  govern- 
ment policies  frequently  are  not  well 
coordinated  or  carefully  developed. 
Furthermore,  in  some  countries  it  is 
often  difficult  to  evaluate  isolated  ex- 
pressions of  public  opinion. 

The  committee  of  conference  also 
recognized  that  one  of  the  basic  purposes 
of  the  Peace  Corps  is  to  promote  under- 
standing among  peoples  of  different  na- 
tions. One  of  the  primary  results  of  un- 
derstanding is  tolertuice,  not  only  with 
respect  to  race  ami  religion,  but  also  of 
foreigners  with  different  attitudes  and 
customs.  It  is  the  expectation  that  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  by  their  presence,  will 
tend  to  overcome  discrimination  and 
promote  tolerance. 

The  Peace  Corps  armounces  that  it 
has  a  definite  policy  of  requiring  in  its 
program  agreements  that  host  countries 
accord  equitable  treatment  to  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  states  that  it  will 
not  maintain  a  proeram  in  any  country 
in  which  volunteers  are  repeatedly  sub- 
ject to  discrimination. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  this  provision 
in  the  House  bill.  In  my  judgment  it 
would  be  undesirable  to  deprive  any 
country  of  the  services  of  the  Peace 
Corpe  in  combating  discrimination  and 
intolerance. 

I  believe  that  I  have  referred  to  the 
more  important  changes  made  by  the 
conference  in  the  House  bill.  There  were 
a  number  of  other  minor  adjustments 
and  compromises,  but,  in  general,  the 
two  bills  were  quite  similar  and  the  bill 
the  House  managers  bring  back  conforms 
In  most  respects  to  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  worked  hard  to 
support  the  House  position  on  all  mat- 
ters, and  that  our  efforts  merit  House  ap- 
proval. I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  ,  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  you  upped  the 
entertainment  allowance  somewhat;  Is 
that  correct?  MJ 

Mr.  MORGAN.  '  Tes.  The  entertain- 
ment allowance  in  the  House  bill  was 
$2,500  and  in  the  Senate  bill  was  $5,000. 
and  the  Senate  conferees  prevailed  in 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  that  because  the 
Peace  Corps  anticipates  more  Members 
of  Congress  will  travel  abroad?  I  notice 
in  the  hearings  that  the  Justification  for 
entertainment  money  was  the  fact  that 
there  might  be  some  visiting  Congress- 
men In  foreign  countries.  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  Members  of 
0(Migre«8  took  care  of  their  own  enter- 
tainment   e]q>en8et    when    they    were 


junketeering  over  the  world.  So  more 
m(mey  has  been  added  in  anticipation 
of  an  even  greater  exodus  of  Congress- 
men from  WashingtCMi  to  foreign  lands, 
visiting  the  Peace  Corps  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  understand  that 
most  of  this  is  going  to  be  spent  in  this 
country  to  pay  hotel  bUls  and  other  ex- 
penses of  foreign  visitors  concerned  with 
Peace  Corps  negotiations  and  operations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  other  question. 
There  is  stiU  $40  miUion  in  the  bill;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  $40  milUon  fig- 
ure was  not  in  conference.  Both  bills 
contain  the  full  amount  of  $40  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  JtTDDl. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
comes  back  to  us  in  better  shape,  I  be- 
lieve, than  it  left  the  House.  We  kept 
in  it  all  the  essential  provisions,  in- 
cluding the  limitations  and  restrictions 
that  were  put  in  by  the  House,  and  we 
accepted  four  main  ones  in  the  Senate 
bill,  which  I  think  make  the  final  ver- 
sion tighter.  When  the  bill  was  before 
us,  a  good  many  Members  expressed  a 
fear  that  the  powers  granted  were  too 
broad  and  general  and  not  closely 
enough  defined.  The  conference  report 
is  more  precise. 

We  established  a  limitation  of  125  on 
the  number  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
who  can  be  assigned  to  work  in  inter- 
national agencies.  Under  the  language 
passed  by  the  House,  all  of  them  could 
be  so  assigrned.  Of  course,  no  such  thing 
was  contemplated,  but  to  avoid  any  pos- 
sibility of  misunderstanding,  we  agreed 
that  no  more  than  125,  which  would  be 
about  4  percent  of  the  estimated  size 
of  the  Corps,  can  be  assigned  to  agencies 
like  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization,  or 
UJ^.  Children's  Fund,  or  others  working 
In  this  general  field. 

Again,  we  accepted  a  limitation  of  275 
on  the  number  of  permanent  employees 
the  Peace  Corps  can  have  in  its  head- 
quarters here  in  Washington.  This  is 
approximately  the  number  the  Director 
has  estimated  will  be  needed,  so  there  Is 
no  intention  to  deny  it  adequate  i)er- 
sonnel.  There  was  no  limitation  in  the 
House  bill,  and  some  were  afraid  that 
it  might  become  another  overgrown 
Washington  bureau,  when  the  emphasis 
needs  to  be  on  its  field  work. 

Again,  both  bills  had  language  stat- 
ing that  the  Peace  Corps  should  not 
take  on  functions  which  could  be  more 
readily  or  more  usefully  handled  by 
other  available  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  Senate  language  said  it  could 
undertake  such  functions  only  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  approved  such  action 
before,  rather  than  after,  the  Corps 
started  to  perform  the  services  in  ques- 
tion. We  accepted  the  Senate  language 
substituting  "more  usefully"  for  "read- 
ily." This  prevents  the  Peace  Corps 
from  embarking  on  programs  which 
would  duplicate  or  which  would  cross 
wires  with  other  agencies  of  oxir  Gov- 


ernment working  abroad  in  the  same 
field,  unless  the  Secretary  specifically 
approves. 

The  House  had  a  provision  like  the 
usual  housekeeping  provision  which  al- 
lows an  agency  to  transfer  some  of  its 
funds  to  other  agencies  that  are  work- 
ing in  the  same  field,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  when  it  is  believed  another 
agency  can  handle  a  particular  function 
better. 

The  Senate  wanted  a  limitation  of  20 
percent  on  the  amount  of  the  Peace 
Corps'  funds  that  could  be  transferred 
or  allocated  to  other  agencies  of  our 
Government  with  authority  to  handle 
those  funds  awarding  to  the  regular 
processes  by  which  such  agencies  handle 
their  own  funds.  The  House  conferees 
accepted  this  limitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  any  Mem- 
ber who  had  doubts  about  the  bill  before 
can  be  assured  that  it  is  in  better  form 
now  from  the  House  standf>oint  than 
when  we  went  to  the  conference. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  understood  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  to  say  that  the  lan- 
guage now  prohibits  the  Peace  Corps 
from  engaging  in  any  activities  which 
other  organizations  of  the  Government 
were  trying  to  carry  on? 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  they  are  able  to  carry 
on  the  activities  more  usefully.  The  ex- 
act wording  of  the  report  is  as  follows: 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  this  compromise  in  the  belief  that 
the  Senate  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  consider  and  give  approval  to  any 
assignment  of  services  to  the  Peace  (Dorps 
before  the  Peace  Corps  undertakes  opera- 
tions in  a  foreign  country  would  be  prefera- 
ble to  the  House  language,  which  would  have 
permitted  the  Peace  Corps  to  go  ahead  In 
the  performance  of  services  prior  to  such 
specific  advance  approval  by  the  Secertary 
of  State. 

It  requires  that,  except  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Peace  Corps  shall  not  be  assigned  to  per- 
form services  which  could  more  usefully 
be  performed  by  other  available  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Goverrmaent  in  the  country 
concerned. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tell  me 
whether  or  not  the  Peace  Corps  can  take 
on  any  functions — even  those  which 
other  organizations  are  charged  with 
carrying  on — if  the  Secretary  of  State 
thinks  that  the  Peace  Corps  can  do  a 
more  useful  Job?    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Not  unless  it  comes 
within  the  authority  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  conference  report  be- 
cause I  strongly  favor  the  Peace  Corps. 
But  I  am  terribly  disappointed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  de- 
lete section  4(e)  which  I  offered  in  the 
House,  and  which  was  accepted  by  the 
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House  by  unanimous  vote,  preventing 
any  discrimination  against  any  of  these 
members  of  the  Peace  Corps.  My 
amendment  was  directed  particularly  to 
the  Arab  countries  that  have  discrimi- 
nated against  American  boys  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  I  do  not  think  they  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I 
am  terribly  disappointed  that  the  sec- 
tion was  deleted  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yielded  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  but  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  after  I  have  answered  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  know, 
but  I  asked  a  question,  but  then  the 
gentleman  yields  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  who  tells  us  about  his  re- 
grets that  his  amendment  was  not  re- 
tained in  the  bill.  I  am  sorry  that  he 
did  not  get  what  he  wanted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  want  to  know  is 
just  what  functions  the  Peace  Corps 
takes  on,  and  whether  it  can  take  on 
anything  and  everything  even  though 
there  is  another  agency  available  to 
perform  such  function,  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  thinks  that  the  Peace  Corps  can 
do  a  more  useful  job? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers can  do  only  what  they  are  au- 
thorized to  do  in  the  act.  They  cannot 
do  anything  but  what  is  authorized. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Any. 
thing  that  is  contained  in  the  act? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes;  anything  that  is 
contained  in  the  act. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Are 
they  restricted  now,  or  can  they  engage 
in  certain  functions,  if  the  act  gives  them 
the  authority  and  there  is  some  other 
Government  organization  that  has  au- 
thority to  do  the  same  thing — can  they 
both  work  on  it  without  any  directive 
from  the  Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  to  decide  in  advance  whether 
or  not  the  Peate  Corps  can  more  use- 
fully perform  a  service  than  some  other 
agency. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
answer  is  "they  can"? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  can,  but  there 
would  be  no  duplication  if  it  ^s  done  at 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
He  is  supposed  to  prevent  duplication. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  it 
all  depends  upon  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Secretary  of  State  fixes  the  limita- 
tions as  to  the  work  which  they  can  do? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  is  clearly  the  pur- 
pose of  section  4(d)  of  the  act  to  prevent 
duplication. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Any- 
thing named  in  the  act  they  can  do 
unless  the  Secretary  of  State  says  "no"? 
Is  that  right  or  not? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  hear 
"no"  over  on  this  side.  So,  I  am  still 
confused. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  chairman  of  the  committee  now 
has  any  comment  on  my  statement  on 
the  deletion  of  section  4(e) . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes;  that  amendment 
caused  the  conference  a  great  deal  of 
concern.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  read  the  statement 
of  the  managers  dealing  with  his  amend- 
ment. I,  for  one,  was  very  sympathetic 
to  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
present  intention  to  have  any  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  in  any  of  the  countries 
which  the  gentleman  had  in  mind.  The 
Executive  emphasized  that  they  would 
not  have  any  Peace  Corps  programs  in 
any  country  in  which  volunteers  were 
repeatedly  subject  to  discrimination. 
Let  me  cite  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  this  point : 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  this  provision. 
They  are  convinced  that  In  the  less-developed 
countries  government  policy  frequently  may 
not  be  well  coordinated  and  public  opinion 
not  fully  matiu"ed.  Under  the  circum- 
stances. Individual  Incidents  of  discrimina- 
tion might  occur  which  did  not  reflect  either 
the  policy  of  the  government  or  the  attitude 
of  the  public  generally. 

One  of  the  functions  to  be  served  by  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  should  be  to  bring  about 
an  understanding  by  the  people  of  the  coun- 
tries In  which  they  serve  of  different  races, 
religions,  and  national  points  of  view.  It 
would  be  undesirable  to  deprive  any  country 
of  the  benefit  of  this  type  of  service  on  the 
part  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  re- 
quire In  Its  program  agreements  that  host 
countries  accord  equitable  treatment  to  the 
volunteer  or  give  other  satisfactory  assurance 
to  the  same  effect.  The  Peace  Corps  states 
that  It  would  not  maintain  a  progrEun  In  any 
country  In  which  volunteers  were  repeatedly 
subject  to  discrimination. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  what  was 
known  in  the  House  as  the  civil  rights 
amendment  to  the  bUl,  which  went  out 
in  conference;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No;  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  thought  that  this  was  a 
civil  rights  amendment.. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  think  it  is  regret- 
table that  the  conference  committee  did 
not  back  up  the  House  in  its  acceptance 
of  the  amendment  that  I  happened  to 
sponsor  on  the  floor  which  would  have 
made  it  very  clear  that  the  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  had  an  administrative 
position,  that  he  had  no  responsibility 
for  foreign  policy  as  such.  That  was  an 
amendment  which  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  increasing  dilution  of  the 
powers  of  those  officers  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  who  are  responsible  for 
foreign  policy.  It  would  put  the  Di- 
rector in  a  subordinate  position,  that  is 
correct.  By  doing  so  it  would  demon- 
strate that  the  Peace  Corps  does  not 
have  basic  responsibility  for  the  forma- 
tion of  policy.  It  is  too  bad  that  the 
conference  committee  did  not  support 
the  House  in  its  unanimous  adoption  of 
that  amendment. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Senate  conferees 
felt  that  the  clause  contained  in  the 
House  bill  with  respect  to  the  other  offi- 
cers was  unnecessary  and  that  anything 
which  might  interfere  with  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  assign  re- 
sponsibility to  his  subordinates  should  be 
avoided.  They  prevailed  on  the  House 
conferees  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment should  be  left  out. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  I  expressed  considerable  reserva- 
tion as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  action  the 
House  took  when  the  matter  was  up  on 
the  floor  last  week.  As  I  understand, 
there  is  no  limit  so  far  as  authorization 
for  the  Peace  Corps  is  concerned;  it  is 
in  perpetuity  unless  repealed. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  has  to  be  an 
annual  authorization  and  an  annual  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  AVERY.  There  will  have  to  be 
annual  authorizations? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  And  annual  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  AVERY.  In  other  words,  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress  we  may  antici- 
pate a  bill  before  the  House  to  authorize 
the  Peace  Corps  for  another  year? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Only  the  money  is 
subject  to  annual  action. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thought  that  was  the 
situation.  In  other  words,  the  only  way 
Congress  will  have  to  measure  the  per- 
formance of  the  Peace  Corps  is  through 
the  Appropriations  Committee;  they 
will  be  the  only  ones  to  whom  we  will 
be  able  to  turn? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  or  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  authority  to  appro- 
priate will  have  to  be  reviewed  each 
year  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
under  general  supervision,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.   MORGAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  In  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
referring  to  section  4(d)  of  the  bill, 
there  is  a  reference  made  that  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Peace  Corps  would  be  re- 
stricted to  those  matters  which  could, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
more  usefully  be  performed  by  them, 
and  so  forth.  Would  this  foreclose  the 
use  of  Peace  Corps  members  imder  cer- 
tain conditions  from  working  in  some  of 
the  embassies  in  many  of  the  positions 
now  held  by  foreign  nationals  who  are, 
in  fact,  Communists  and  who  are  at- 
tached to  American  embassies  abroad? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No;  that  authority 
was  stricken  from  the  bill.  They  have 
to  work  strictly  on  Peace  Corps  projects. 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  al- 
lowing the  assignment  of  volunteers  to 
duty  on  the  staff  of  the  Peace  Corps 
representative  in  a  country.  This  would 
have  meant  that  imder  this  authority 
they  might  have  been  assigned  to  work 
in  capital  cities  and  perhaps  actually  at 
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our  embassies.  Tlicre  was  no  compa- 
rable auttaorizatton  In  the  Senate  bill,  and 
the  conf  ermce  agreed  to  the  elimination 
of  this  provision.  The  bill  as  brought 
back  from  conference  does  not  authorize 
the  use  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  for 
anything  except  the  performance  of  vol- 
unteer services  under  authorized  proj- 
ects, n 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  It  would  certainly 
seem.  In  view  of  some  of  our  experiences, 
particularly  the  seduction  of  Mr.  Scar- 
beck  and  some  of  the  other  unfortunate 
instances  we  have  had  in  embassies 
abroad,  that  we  are  being  penny  wise 
and  dollar  foolish  In  employing  in  em- 
bassies in  vital  positions  in  many  cases 
foreign  nationals  who  are  Communists 
when  you  have  all  of  this  talent  and  abil- 
ity in  the  Peace  Corpis  to  replace  some  of 
these  people  in  the  interest  of  our  na- 
tional security.       Ij 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mk  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield?     [ 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  that  there  is  au- 
thority in  the  bill  to  rent  and  lease  quar- 
ters for  the  Peace  Corps  in  foreign  coun- 
tries for  a  i>erlod  of  5  years. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  House  biU  was 
for  10  years,  and  the  Senate  bill  for  3 
years.     We  compromised  on  5. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  you  compromised 
at  5,  and  I  assume  that  means  we  are 
going  to  have  the  Peace  Corps  with  us 
for  5  years.  If  thoy  can  enter  into  obli- 
gations with  forei^  governments  for  5 
years,  then  we  are  going  to  have  it  for  5 
years.    Is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  testimony  during 
the  hearings  brought  out  that  many  of 
these  leases  for  foreign  service  have  to  be 
taken  over  a  long  time,  or  housing  and 
offices  cannot  be  rented. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  amendment  that 
was  deleted  from  the  House  version 
reads:  l| 

The  P«ac«  Corps  duJll  not  perform  services 
in  any  foreign  country  in  which,  by  reason 
of  law  or  oiflclal  poUcy,  any  member  of  the 
Peace  Corps  will  b«  discriminated  against 
because  of  hla  race,  <}reed,  or  color. 

If  that  is  not  a  civil  rights  amendment, 
I  have  never  heard  of  one,  and  I  am 
amazed  that  it  was  stricken  from  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  geatleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  Of  Michigan.  May  I 
ask  another  question,  or  the  same  one 
over  again.  This  «as  shown  to  me  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd].   On  page  2, section  4(d)  provides: 

Except  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Peace  Corps  shall  not  be  as- 
signed to  perform  services  which  could  more 
usefully  be  performed  by  other  STallable 
agencies  of  the  U.^.  OoTemment  in  the 
country  concerned. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  exactly  the 
way  I  answered  the  gentleman  before. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The  an- 
swer is  yes? 

Mr.  MORGAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Ttk^  Iirevious  question  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  armounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
order  of  the  House  entered  on  Septem- 
ber 18.  further  proceedings  on  this  mat- 
ter will  be  postponed  until  tomorrow. 


ANNUITIES  TO  WIDOWS  AND  DE- 
PENDENT CHILDREN  OP  TAX 
COURT  JUDGES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4317)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  incorporate  therein 
provisions  for  the  payment  of  annuities 
to  widows  and  certain  dependents  of  the 
judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference   Report    (H.   Rept.   No.    1199) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
4317)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  incorporate  therein  provlalons 
for  the  payment  of  annuities  to  widows  and 
certain  dependents  of  the  Judges  of  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
sjjectlve  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment numbered  4. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1   and  2;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  403(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  taxability 
of  beneficiaries  under  annuities  pvirchased 
by  section  501(c)(3)  organizations)  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng: 

'"(A)  an  annuity  contract  Is  purchased — 

"  '(1)  for  an  employee  by  an  employer  de- 
scribed in  section  601  (c)  (3)  which  Is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  601(a) ,  or 

"  '(11)  for  an  employee  (other  than  an  em- 
ployee described  In  clause  (1)),  who  per- 
forms services  for  an  educational  Institution 
(as  defined  In  section  151(e)  (4)),  by  an  em- 
ployer which  Is  a  State,  a  political  subdivi- 
sion oi  a  State,  or  an  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  any  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing,'; 

"(a)  by  striking  out  'the  employer  de- 
scribed  in   section    601(c)(3)    and   exen^t 


from  tax  under  section  501  (a) .'  In  paragraph 
(S>  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 'the  employer  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(A),';  and 

"(8)  by  inserting  before  the  perk>d  In  the 
heading  of  such  subsection  the  XoUowing: 
'OR  TxjBUc  School*. 

"(b)   The  iunendments  made  by  rubaec- 
tlon  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1957." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate   to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 
WiLBUB  D.  Mills. 
Cecil  R.  King. 
Thomas  J.  O'Brikn, 
Noah  M.  Masom, 
JoHM  W.  Brains. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Bouse. 

Haxst  Flood  Btrs. 
Robert   S.   Kerr, 
Russell   B.  Lohq, 
John  J.  Willxaks, 
Prakk  Carlson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HJt.  4317)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  In- 
corporate therein  provisions  for  the  pay- 
ment of  annuities  to  widows  and  certain  de- 
pendents of  the  judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States,  submit  the  foUowing  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

Amendments  Nos.  1  and  2:  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  adds  a  new  section  7448 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  pro- 
viding annuities  to  widows  and  dependent 
children  of  judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States.  This  section  is  changed  by 
Senate  amendments  numbered  1  and  2  to 
conform  the  benefit  computations,  in  the 
case  of  widows  and  dependent  children  of 
Tax  Court  judges,  to  the  formula  provided 
by  Public  Law  973  of  the  84th  Congress  relat- 
ing to  widows  and  dependent  children  of 
Federal  Judges.    The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Senate  amendment 
numbered  3  adds  a  new  section  to  the  bill 
relating  to  the  taxability  of  amounts  con- 
tributed by  an  employer  which  is  a  pubUc 
school  system  for  annuity  contracts  for  its 
employees  to  provide  the  same  treatment  as 
applies  under  existing  law  in  the  case  of 
annuity  contracts  purchased  for  employees 
by  employers  described  in  section  501(c)  (3) 
of  the  1954  code  which  are  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  of  such  code. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  amend- 
ment (1)  is  to  apply  where  an  annuity  con- 
tract is  purchased  for  an  employee  who  per- 
forms services  for  an  educational  institution 
(as  defined  In  section  151(e)  (4)  of  the  code) 
by  an  employer  which  Is  a  State,  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
fOi-egolng,  and  (2)  will  not  affect  organiza- 
tions which  may  qualify  undo*  existing  law. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Senate  amendment 
numbered  4  added  a  new  section  to  the 
bill  relating  to  the  treatment  of  accident 
and  health  insurance  contract  premiums  by 
insurance  companies.  Under  present  law 
life  Insiu'ance  companies  are,  subject  to 
certain  limitations,  entitled  to  a  special  de- 
duction of  2  percent  of  premiums  attrib- 
utable to  group  and  accident  and  health 
contracts  and  group  life  Insurance  con- 
tracts for  purposes  of  the  tax  on  underwrit- 
ing Inccmie.  Senate  amendment  numbered 
4   would   extend    the   special    deduction   to 
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Individual  accident  and  health  contracts 
written  by  life  Insurance  companies.  In  ad- 
dition, the  amendment  would  provide  a 
special  2-percent  deduction  In  computing 
underwriting  Income  of  stock  casualty  In- 
surance companies  writing  accident  and 
health  contracts.     The   Senate  recedes. 

The  House  recedes  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 
Wilbur  D.  Mn.LS, 
Cecil   R.  King. 
Thomas  J.  O'Bhien, 
Noah   M.    Mason, 
John  W.  Bybnis. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
will  recall  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  4317,  was  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  incorporate 
provisions  for  the  payment  of  annuities 
to  widows  and  certain  dependents  of 
judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  now 
in  effect  with  respect  to  Federal  judges. 

The  Senate  made  two  amendments  to 
this  particular  part  of  the  bill  that  were 
accepted  by  the  committee  of  conference 
because  these  amendments  merely  clari- 
fied and  carrieti  out  the  intention  that 
was  present  in  the  bill  when  it  passed 
the  House.  The  Senate  made  two  addi- 
tional amendments,  not  part  of  this  par- 
ticular part,  one  of  which  was  accepted 
and  the  other  of  which  was  rejected  by 
the  conference  committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Albert).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlemen  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Mason  1  and  I  may  extend 
our  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation on  which  the  conference  report 
has  just  been  adopted  by  the  House  per- 
tains to  the  retirement  system  applicable 
to  certain  Federal  judges.  This  legisla- 
tion as  it  passed  the  House  provided  for 
a  system  of  survivor  annuities  for  widows 
and  dependent  children  of  Tax  Court 
judges.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
House  in  this  legislation  to  conform  to 
the  extent  possible  the  survivorship 
rights  in  the  case  of  Tax  Court  judges  to 
the  survivorship  programs  applicable  to 
judges  of  other  Federal  courts. 

The  Senate  in  acting  on  the  proposal 
amended  the  Tax  Court  survivorship 
provisions  of  the  bill  in  such  a  way  as 
to  eliminate  certain  differences  in  treat- 
ment between  the  program  provided  by 
the  pending  legislation  and  the  system 
already  In  effect  for  other  Federal  judges. 
In  this  respect  the  Senate  was  seeking 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  as  that 
sought  by  the  House  so  that  in  confer- 
ence the  House  conferees  accepted  the 
Senate  amendments  as  they  pertain  to 
the  basic  provisions  of  the  House  passed 
bill. 

However,  the  Senate  approved  two 
other  substantive  amendments  and  these 
amendments  did  not  relate  to  the  Tax 
Court  retirement  system.  The  first 
amendment  would  provide  that  amounts 


paid  by  "public  school  systems"  to  pur- 
chase annuity  contracts  for  their  em- 
ployees shall  not  be  included  In  the  gross 
income  of  such  employees.  This  would 
be  similar  to  the  extent  that  present 
law  excludes  such  amounts  from  the 
gross  income  of  employees  of  organiza- 
tions of  a  religious,  charitable,  or  edu- 
cational character  that  are  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(c)  (3)  of  the  Code. 
On  this  amendment  the  House  conferees 
receded  with  an  amendment  to  provide 
that  the  amendment  shall  apply  where 
an  annuity  contract  is  purchased  for  an 
employee  who  performs  services  for  an 
educational  institution  by  an  employer 
which  is  a  State,  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  an  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  foregoing  entities.  The 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  this 
change  will  not  affect  organizations 
which  may  qualify  under  existing  law. 

The  second  substantive  Senate  amend- 
ment that  was  not  germane  to  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  House  passed  bill  con- 
cerned the  deduction  that  is  available 
under  existing  law  of  2  percent  of  pre- 
miums received  on  certain  accident  and 
health  insurance  business.  This  amend- 
ment would  have  extended  this  deduction 
to  individual  accident  and  health  con- 
tracts written  by  life  insurance  compa- 
nies and  would  have  also  made  the 
deduction  available  in  the  case  of  stock 
casualty  insurance  companies  writing 
accident  and  health  contracts.  The 
Senate  receded  from  its  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  House  should  approve  this  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
of  the  House  will  recall  in  the  form  in 
which  it  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives the  purpose  of  H.R.  4317  was  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  incorporate  provisions  for  the 
payment  of  annuities  to  widows  and  cer- 
tain dependents  of  judges  of  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  now  in  effect  in  the  case 
of  Federal  judges. 

The  Senate  amended  this  bill  in  three 
basic  respects. 

First,  a  change  was  made  to  conform 
the  benefit  computations  in  the  case  of 
widows  and  dependent  children  of  Tax 
Court  judges  to  the  formula  provided  by 
Public  Law  937  of  the  84th  Congress 
relating  to  widows  and  dependent  chil- 
dren of  Federal  judges.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  this  provision. 

Second,  a  Senate  amendment  added  a 
new  section  to  the  bill  relating  to  the 
taxability  of  amounts  contributed  by  an 
employer  which  is  a  public  school  system 
for  annuity  contracts  for  its  employees 
to  provide  the  same  treatment  as  applies 
under  existing  law  in  the  case  of  annuity 
contracts  for  employees  by  employers  de- 
scribed in  section  501(c)(3)  which  are 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a). 
The  conference  committee  agreed  basi- 
cally to  this  provision,  but  added  lan- 
guage so  as  to  make  the  amendment  ap- 
ply, first,  where  an  annuity  contract  is 
purchased  for  an  employee  who  per- 
forms services  for  an  educational  in- 
stitution—as defined  in  section  151(e) 
(4) — by  an  employer  which  is  a  State, 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an 


agency  or  Instrumentality  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  foregoing;  and  second,  will 
not  affect  organizations  which  may 
qualify  under  existing  law. 

Third,  a  Senate  amendment  added 
a  new  section  to  the  bill  relating  to 
the  treatment  of  accident  and  health  in- 
surance contract  premiums  by  Insurance 
companies.  Under  this  amendment,  the 
special  deduction  of  2  percent  of  premi- 
ums attributable  to  group  accident  and 
health  Insurance  contracts  that  life  In- 
surance companies  are  entitled  to  deduct 
in  computing  their  underwriting  Income 
under  present  law  would  be  extended  to 
stock  casualty  companies.  In  addition, 
this  amendment  would  have  extended 
this  deduction  to  apply  to  premiums  re- 
ceived on  Individual  accident  and  health 
Insurance  contracts  Issued  by  both  life 
Insurance  and  stock  casualty  Insurance 
companies.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment, this  Senate  amendment  was 
deleted. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
the  conference  action  taken  on  the 
amendments  made  to  section  403(b)  of 
the  Code,  It  appeared  that  certain  prac- 
tices have  developed  under  the  opera- 
tion of  this  provision  that  seem  to  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  basic  purpose  of 
providing  retirement  annuities  for  em- 
ployees of  organizations  referred  to  In 
that  section.  The  effect  of  these  prac- 
tices would  be  to  permit  covered  em- 
ployees to  purchase  their  own  retire- 
ment annuities  with  tax  deferred 
moneys.  The  staffs  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
and  the  Treasury  Department  have  been 
requested  to  study  this  matter  and  re- 
port whether  any  changes  in  the  law 
may  be  desirable  In  this  regard. 


COMMUNITY      HEALTH      SERVICES 
AND    FACILITIES    ACT    OF    1961 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4998 )  to  assist  In  expanding  and  Improv- 
ing community  facilities  and  services  for 
the  health  care  of  aged  and  other  per- 
sons, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House   be   read   In   lieu   of  the   report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFESEMCX    REPORT     (REPORT    NO.     1209) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (Hit. 
4998)  to  assist  In  expanding  and  Improving 
community  facilities  and  services  for  the 
health  care  of  aged  and  other  persons,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  f\ill 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered   15  and   10. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1.  2.  3.  4.  8.  «,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  13, 
16.  18,  20,  and  21,  and  agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  un  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "There  Is  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  14 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  sonendment  Insert  the 
following: 

"Sbc.  7.  Effective  July  1.  1962.  the  par- 
enthetical phrase  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  433(a)  of  such  Act  which  reads  'In- 
cluding grants-in-aid  for  drawing  plans, 
erection  of  buildings,  and  acquisition  of  land 
therefor) '  Is  repealed." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "six",  and  by  striking  out  "$30,000,000" 
and  inserting  "$50,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Orxn  Harris. 
REifincTH  A.  Roberts. 
Oeorok  M.  Rhodes, 
Lao  W.  O'Brien, 
JoHH   B.    Bennett, 
Paui,  F.  Schenck, 

AnCHKR    NEL3EN. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Lism  Hnx, 
Ralitb  W.  Tarboroxtgh, 
Harrison  Williams, 
Claiborne   Pell, 
Jacob  Javtts, 
Clitpord  p.  Case, 
Maruigers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJEl.  4998)  to  assist  In 
expanding  and  Improving  community  fa- 
cilities and  services  for  the  health  care  of 
aged  and  other  persons  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

Amendment  No.  1 :  This  Is  a  technical 
amendment.     The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  2  and  3:  These  amend- 
ments eliminate  the  subcelllng.  of  $5  million 
per  year,  contained  In  the  House  bill,  on  the 
amount  avaUable  under  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  314  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  demonstrations  and 
to  train  personnel  for  State  and  local  health 
work  and  to  meet  the  cost  of  pay.  allow- 
ances, and  traveling  expenses  of  personnel 
of  the  Public  Health  Service.  There  Is  an 
overall  celling  of  $S0  million  per  year  on  the 
amount  that  may  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (o  of  such 
section  314.     The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  4:  This  amendment 
would  allow  a  State  mental  health  author- 
ity, where  appropriate,  to  request  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  reduce  payments  to  the 
State  under  section  314  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  by  the  amount  of  pay,  allow- 
anoee,  traveling  expenses,  and  other  expenses 
In  connection  with  the  detail  of  personnel 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  the  State  or 
any  of  Its  political  subdivisions  when  such 
detail  Is  made  for  the  convenience  of  and 
at  the  request  of  the  State  and  for  purposes 


of  carrying  out  Its  State  plan  approved  under 
such  section  314.  This  would  give  each  State 
mental  health  authority.  In  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, the  same  authority  as  Is  given 
to  State  health  authorities  imder  the  bill. 
The  Hoxise  recedes. 

Amendments  Noe.  6,  6,  and  7:  These  are 
technical  amendments.     The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Noe.  8  and  9:  These  amend- 
ments make  discretionary,  rather  than  man- 
datory as  In  the  House  bill,  the  inclusion,  as 
a  part  of  a  grant  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
section  316  (which  would  be  added  to  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  by  the  bill)  or 
an  award  for  any  fiscal  year  under  section 
636  of  the  Act,  of  amounts  determined  to 
be  necessary  for  succeeding  fiscal  years  for 
completion  of  the  Federal  participation  In 
the  project  with  respect  to  which  such  a 
grant  or  award  is  made.  Section  316  covers 
special  project  grants  for  Improving  com- 
munity health  services,  and  section  636, 
which  Is  amended  by  the  bill,  provides  for 
projects  for  the  conduct  of  research,  experi- 
ments, or  demonstrations  relating  to  the 
development,  utilization,  and  coordination 
of  services,  facilities,  and  resources  of  hos- 
pitals or  other  medical  facilities,  agencies, 
or  Institutions.     The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  10:  This  amendment 
spells  out  that  the  Federal  award  under  sec- 
tion 636  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
for  projects  for  construction  of  facilities  or 
acquisition  of  equipment  will  be  based  on 
so  much  of  the  cost  of  the  facility  or  equip- 
ment as  the  Surgeon  General  determines  is 
reasonably  attributable  to  experimental  or 
demonstration  purposes.    The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  11:  This  amendment 
limits  to  $10  million  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  In  any  fiscal  year  for 
projects  under  section  636  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  These  projects  relate 
to  development,  utilization,  and  coordination 
of  services,  facilities,  and  resources  of  hos- 
pitals or  other  medical  facilities,  agencies, 
or  Institutions.  Ttxe  House  bill  contained 
no  such  limitation.  The  House  recedes  with 
a   clarifying  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  12:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment revised  the  definition  of  "rehabilitation 
facility"  to  provide  that  such  term  means  a 
facility  operated  for  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled persons  through  a  program  of  medical 
evaluation  and  services,  and  at  least  one 
of  the  following  programs:  Psychological, 
social,  or  vocational  evaluation  and  services. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 
Existing  law  requires  that  such  a  facility 
provide  all  four  of  such  programs.  Since 
rehabilitation  services  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  a  coordinated  program  of 
out-of-hospital  medical  services,  the  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Section  6  of  the  Sen- 
ate bUI  extended  the  authority  to  make 
loans  to  eligible  applicants  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  program,  due  to  expire  on  July  1, 
1962,  to  July  1,  1964.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision. 

In  order  that  this  authority  may  coincide 
with  that  of  the  Hill-Burton  grant  program, 
the  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  14  and  16:  Section  4(d) 
of  the  House  bill  amended  section  433(a)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  effective  as  of 
July  1,  1963,  by  deleting  language  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  for  grants-in-aid  for 
drawing  plans,  erection  of  buildings,  and 
acquisition  of  land  therefor  In  connection 
with  institutes  established  for  research  re- 
lating to  diseases.  Senate  amendments  Noe. 
14  and  16  would  have  deleted  the  House 
passed  language,  and  amended  such  section 
433(a) .  effective  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill,  by  limiting  the  authority  to  make 
such  grants-in-aid  to  grants  made  only 
when  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral such  action  Is  necessary  to  provide  for 
regional  or  national  research  needs. 


The  House  recedes  with  an,  amendment 
which  provides  that  the  repeal' of  this  par- 
enthetical phrase  shall  take  effect  as  of  July 
1.  1962.  It  is  the  expectation  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  that  this  subject  will 
be  fully  explored  at  an  early  date. 

Amendments  Noe.  16,  17,  18,  and  19:  Sec- 
tion 4(e)  of  the  House  bill  amended  section 
704  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  ex- 
tend untU  Jime  30,  1963,  the  authority  to 
make  grants-in-aid,  not  to  exceed  $30  million 
In  any  fiscal  year,  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  research  In  the  sciences  related 
to  health. 

Section  4(f)  of  the  Rouse  bill  nxade  a  con- 
forming amendment  to  section  705(a)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Senate  Amendments  Nos.  16,  17,  18.  and  19 
would,  with  technical  and  conforming 
changes,  have  extended  such  authority  to 
June  30,  1965.  and  would  have  increased  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  fCM* 
such  grants-in-aid  to  $50  million  for  each 
fiscal  year. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  un- 
der which  the  one-year  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram proposed  in  the  House  bill  Is  retained, 
and  the  Senate  Increase  to  $50  million  for 
any  fiscal  year  is  retained. 

Amendment  Noe.  20  and  21:  Sections  8(c) 
and  8(d)  of  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  amended  the  appropriate 
sections  of  title  VTI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  as  amended,  to  amend  the 
matching  program  for  the  construction  of 
health  research  facilities  to  make  It  clear 
that  the  facilities  for  which  grants  may  be 
made  Include  facilities  for  research  training 
and  other  purposes  related  to  research.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. This  change  makes  It  clear  that  the 
facilities  for  which  grants  may  be  made 
under  the  matching  program  Include  facili- 
ties for  research  training  and  other  purposes 
related  to  research.  In  view  of  the  early 
expiration  date  for  the  entire  program  pro- 
vided by  the  conference  action  on  amend- 
ment numbered  17,  It  is  expected  that  the 
entire  subject  will  be  further  explored  at  au 
early  date.     The  House  recedes. 

Oren  Harris, 
Kenneth    A.   Roberts, 
George  M.  Rhodes, 
Leo  W.  O'Brien. 
John  B.  Bennett, 
PAtn-  F.  Schenck, 
Ancher  Nelsen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  which  we  bring  back  to 
the  House  Is  a  unanimous  report.  This 
report  is  on  a  bill  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Community  Health  Services  and 
Facilities  Act  of  1961. 

It  might  be  recalled  that  this  is  a  bill 
which  was  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion to  expand  and  improve  community 
health  services,  p>articularly  for  the  aged 
and  the  chronically  111.  It  also  may  be 
recalled  that  the  House  committee  held 
hearings  and  developed  the  program  and 
reported  it  to  the  House,  and  it  was 
passed.  In  the  interim  the  other  body 
had  an  opportunity  to  conduct  hearings, 
and,  in  the  light  of  circumstances  which 
were  developed  in  the  hearings,  found  It 
desirable  to  make  certain  changes. 
Many  of  the  changes  made  are  technical, 
and  the  House  did  recede  insofar  as 
the  technical  provisions  are  concerned. 
There  were  three  major  amendments 
which  the  conferees  discussed  at  length. 

On  each  of  those  the  Senate  did  recede 
and  concur  in  the  House  provisions  with 
amendments.  One  had  to  do  with  con- 
struction of  hospitals  for  demonstration 
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purposes.  The  Members  of  the  House 
may  recall  that  this  became  the  subject 
of  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
when  the  appropriations  were  being  con- 
sidered. That  related  to  section  433(a) 
of  the  Public  Health  Services  Act.  and 
the  House  bill  proposed  to  repeal  this 
provision  effective  July  1,  1963.  That 
provision  would  have  permitted  projects 
already  approved  imder  the  usual  pro- 
cedure to  be  completed.  The  committee 
endeavored  to  take  care  of  all  these 
projects  in  order  that  nothing  might  be 
upset  which  had  been  planned  under 
that  program.  I  might  say  that  it  may 
be  necessary  that  some  of  the  projects 
which  come  under  that  program  may 
have  to  be  reduced. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  appro- 
priated $5  million  to  carry  out  the 
various  projects  that  had  been  recom- 
mended. In  all.  these  projects  would  re- 
quire ^.200.000.  However,  we  were 
assured  that  some  of  these  projects  could 
be,  after  careful  reconsideration,  modi- 
fied and  all  of  the  requirements  met 
within  the  $5  million  appropriation. 
It  would  include  the  project  in  which 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown) 
is  greatly  interested  involving  about 
$1434)00  which  had  been  approved  at  the 
Children's  Hospital  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
I  t)elieve  we  were  assured  that  the  total 
amount  that  had  been  programed  for 
thio  project  in  the  simi  of  $143,000  would 
be  paid  out  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Senate  acceded  to  the  repeal  of 
the  parenthetical  language  in  section 
433(a)  in  order  that  we  can  proceed  with 
the  regular  matching  program  under  the 
Health  Research  Facilities  Act.  The  re- 
peal of  that  provision  would  be  effective 
July  1,  1982.  That  was  one  of  the  major 
amendments. 

In  connection  with  the  authorization 
of  $10  million  for  demonstration  hospi- 
tals, which  includes  a  project  for  a  hos- 
pital for  demonstration  purposes  for  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  we  have  agreed  to  an 
amendment  which  the  Senate  included 
in  the  bill.  This  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  any  demonstration  project 
where  only  a  portion  of  such  project  may 
be  considered  to  be  devoted  to  such  pur- 
pose, the  Surgeon  General  would  de- 
termine how  much  of  such  project  may 
be  so  considered.  This  question  of  dem- 
onstration hospitals  was  dealt  with  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  many 
of  the  members  were  concerned  with  a 
project  at  the  Mayo  Clinic.  That  has 
also  been  taken  care  of  in  connection 
with  the  Senate  amendment  in  which 
the  House  concurred. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  a  member  of  the 
conference,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
original  bill  came  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
by  unanimous  vote.  We  were  very 
pleased  with  the  bill  as  it  was  approved 
In  the  House.  In  conference  we  tried 
our  best  to  sustain  the  position  of  the 
House  In  this  measure  as  approved. 

In  this  connection  we  have  agreed  in 
conference  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate   and    Foreign    Commerce    will 


hold  hearings  immediately  following  the 
1st  of  January,  if  not  previous  to  that 
time,  to  consider  and  work  out  proper 
legislation  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  oar  original  intention,  and  to  make 
those  provisions  legislatively  correct  to 
be  in  balance  with  the  other  programs 
Included  in  this  program. 

I  am  advised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Safety,  that  it  may 
be  possible  for  some  of  the  hearings  to 
begin  in  November  of  this  year. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman 
has  good  intentions  with  reference  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, but  as  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  we  have  not  made  any  such 
plans.  I  would  have  to  discuss  that 
with  both  the  gentleman  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  but  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  hold  any  hearings  on  the 
legislation  during  the  fall. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  it  was  only  the 
expressed  hope  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  that  we  might  have  some  hear- 
ings later  this  year;  but,  in  any  event, 
they  will  be  held  early  next  year. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  brought  that  into  the 
discussion.  It  was  agreed  in  conference 
that  these  two  programs,  the  one  I  had 
reference  under  section  433(a)  and  the 
one  with  reference  to  the  Health  Re- 
search Facilities  Act,  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  We  agreed  on  the 
flcwr  of  the  House  when  we  had  the  mat- 
ter up  for  debate  that  we  would  hold 
hearings  to  consider  legislation  dealing 
with  these  two  programs.  We  will  con- 
duct these  hearings  early  in  the  next 
session.    That  Is  our  intention. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  chairman.  I  am  very  happy 
with  the  report  as  it  comes  out  from 
conference.  But  I  want  to  clear  up  one 
thing  in  regard  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment on  which  the  House  has  receded. 
Does  this  mean  Federal  funds  can  or 
cannot  be  made  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  total  hospital  facilities  when 
the  entire  hospital  design  and  its  func- 
tions are  for  experimental  purposes? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  has  reference  to 
the  total  hospital,  and  I  emphasize  for 
the  information  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  word  "totar  because  that  is 
all  important  in  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. If  the  entire  or  total  hospital  is 
designed  to  be  used  in  all  its  different 
aspects  for  such  research  and  demon- 
stration purposes,  then  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  it  could  be  done.  But 
where  the  hospital  is  designed  for  var- 
ious tradition  purposes  and  only  a  part 
of  it  is  designed  for  demonstration  and 
research  purposes,  the  Surgeon  General, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment, may  allocate  such  matching  funds 
as  he  determines  to  that  demonstration 
part  of  the  hospital. 

Mr.  QUIE.  For  experimental  pur- 
poses? 


Mr.  HARRIS.     Yea. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  commiinity  should 
choose  to  build  an  entire  hoepital.  and 
the  entire  hospital  is  for  experimental 
purposes,  he  could  so  determine? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  would  come  within 
the  purview  of  this  amendment,  and  the 
Surgeon  General  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  make  the  determination  and  pro- 
vide whatever  fimds  are  available  for 
that  particular  project. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin  who,  incidentally, 
has  done  a  tremendous  job  in  this  field 
and  contributed  so  much  to  the  research 
construction  program. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  for  his  comments. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  whether  consideration  will  be 
given  to  some  typ>e  of  a  program  that 
can  complete  the  already  approved  grant 
applications  under  433(a)  that  have  been 
approved  by  the  National  Advisory  Can- 
cer Council.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  the  projects 
that  have  been  approved  by  the  Advisory 
Cancer  Council  would  all  have  been 
funded.  Under  the  terms  of  this  con- 
ference report,  we  will  only  fund  an- 
other $5  million  in  approved  projects 
of  the  National  Advisory  Cancer  Coun- 
cil. Will  consideration  be  given  in  the 
new  legislation  to  this  whole  area  of 
nonmatched  construction  grants.  In 
the  area  of  cancer  research,  facilities  are 
the  greatest  need  that  we  have  today. 
It  is  not  personnel;  It  is  not  funding 
for  research  projects.  It  is  funding  for 
facilities.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
House-passed  bill  faced  up  to  this  in  a 
much  more  adequate  manner  than  does 
the  conference  report.  I  realize  the  dif- 
fteulties  under  which  the  House  con- 
ferees were  working,  but  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  Is  a  matter  which  should  be 
given  real  consideration  by  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  he, 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations,  has  given  a  lot  of  study, 
thought,  and  attention  to  this  problem 
and  he  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  appropriated  $5  million  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  for  these  projects 
that  have  been  recommended  by  the 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Cancer  Insti- 
tute. This  year,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  an  additional  $5  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose.  All  of  the 
projects  that  have  been  recommended 
by  the  Council  would  amount  to  some 
$11.2  million.  Consequently,  the  proj- 
ects, in  the  sum  of  $10  million,  are  being 
taken  care  of  and.  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, the  $12  million  that  had  been 
programed,  as  approved  by  this  Council, 
would  not  be  taken  care  of.  But.  we 
were  advised  that  they  could  modify 
the  program  and  they  believe  that  they 
could  do  a  very  good  job  so  that  most 
everyone  interested  in  these  funds  would 
be  satisfied  or  reasonably  so  in  connec- 
tion with  the  program. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  notice  In  this  report, 
that  funds  authorized  for  appropriation 
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for  hospital  research  facilities,  are  made 
available  subject  to  discretionary  author- 
ity for  the  Surgeon  General  to  waive  all 
matching.  Under  this  particular  pro- 
gram the  committee  has  gone  ahead  and 
recognized  a  new  concept  as  far  as 
grants  are  concerned,  giving  the  Surgeon 
General  the  authority  to  pay  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  these  projects.  This 
is  the  principle  I  have  worked  to  estab- 
lish in  medical  research  facilities. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  that  is  under  cer- 
tain extenuating  circumstances  where 
the  Surgeon  General  finds  that  it  is  In 
the  interest  of  the  Nation  that  it  be  done. 
That  is  true.  But.  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion— and  I  want  to  make  this  very 
clear — it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  con- 
ferees and  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
report  that  the  authority  granted  for 
that  purpose  is  to  be  used  indiscrimi- 
nately. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  In  the  appropriation  bill 
I  insisted  on  a  limitation  which  requires 
two- thirds  of  the  funds  appropriated 
apply  to  the  hospital  research  construc- 
tion program.  If  we  are  going  to  get 
away  from  the  program  of  unmatched 
grants,  that  is  fine.  But  if  we  are  going 
to  maintain  matching  as  the  Senate 
seems  to  insist,  there  should  be  match- 
ing in  this  new  program  too.  The  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare does  not  have  a  consistent  position. 
The  Department  only  insists  on  match- 
ing when  medical  research  facilities  are 
Involved. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  also  like  to 
say.  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
ScHKNCK]  brought  out  a  moment  ago. 
that  we  are  committed  to  hearings,  and 
that  is  the  reason  for  working  out 
amendments  16,  17,  18,  and  19  in  this 
way.  The  Senate  wanted  a  3-year  ex- 
tension of  the  health  research  facilities 
program  and  wanted  to  increase  it  to  $50 
million,  and  it  wanted  to  continue  the 
section  433(a)  program  but  limit  it  to 
the  so-called  national  and  regional  proj- 
ects. We  agreed  to  a  1-year  extension 
and  $50  million  on  the  basis  that  It  would 
give  our  committee  an  opportunity  to 
conduct  hearings  and  go  into  it  and  see 
to  what  extent  it  ought  to  be  modified. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House  for  doing  what  they  could  to 
maintain  the  position  of  the  House,  and 
In  continuing  this  program. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  the 
magnificent  job  which  he  has  been  doing 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reponsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  I 


the  District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropri- 
ate permanent  memorial  to  the  memory 
of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
advise  us  as  to  whether  this  resolution 
comes  out  of  one  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees, or  what  is  its  origin  and  status. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  inform  the  gentle- 
man on  that.  The  House  Resolution, 
which  I  sponsored,  was  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 510.  The  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones],  held  hear- 
ings on  the  House  Joint  Resolution  and 
reported  it  unanimously.  In  the  inter- 
est of  expediting  the  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution, which  was  identical,  it  was  on 
yesterday  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  and  reported 
unanimously. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman's  unan- 
imous consent  request  is  for  the  inunedi- 
ate  consideration  thereof? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    It  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  this 
going  to  cost?  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
the  gentleman  does.  It  authorizes  a 
maximum  expyenditure  of  $10,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  for  a  study;  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  study  of  feasibility  or 
what? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Not 
so  much,  I  might  say,  a  study  of  feasi- 
bility, but  a  study  of  site  location,  a 
study  of  design,  and  a  study  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  memorial. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  we  not  have  anyone 
in  Government  who  can  handle  this 
without  spending  $10,000  of  the  tax- 
payers' money? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
know  of  no  one  in  Government.  There 
has  never  l>een.  that  I  know  of.  Govern- 
ment planning  of  a  memorial,  including 
the  innumerable  ones  which  we  have 
such  as  the  Planning  Commissions  for 
the  Roosevelts — Theodore  and  Frank- 
lin— and  the  Madison  Memorial.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  Government  agency 
there  have  been  established  many  me- 
morial commissions  over  the  years. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


COMMISSION  ON  WOODROW 
WILSON   MEMORIAL 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  51)  authorizing  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  consider  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  construction  In 


APPORTIONINO  THE  EXPENSE  OF 
MAINTAINING  AND  OPERATING 
THE  WOODROW  WILSON  MEMO- 
RIAL BRIDGE 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee, I  call  up  the  bill  (8.  564)  to  provide 
for  apportioning  the  expense  of  main- 
taining and  operating  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Memorial  Bridge  over  the  Potomac 


River  from  Jones  Point,  Va.,  to  Mary- 
land, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
bridge  being  constructed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Conunerce  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  II  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  construction  of  bridges 
over  the  Potomac  River,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  30,  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, shall  be  maintained  and  operated  at  the 
expense  of  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia and  the  District  of  Columbia  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  arrangements  as  shaU 
be  agreed  upon  by  such  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ck}lumbia:  Provided,  That  the  an- 
nual portion  of  such  expense  to  be  assxmied 
by  the  District  of  Ck)lumbia  shaU  not  ex- 
ceed one-third  of  the  total  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  and   operating  such  bridge. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  give  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  opportunity  to  pay 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Jones  Point  Bridge,  which  is  under  con- 
struction at  the  present  time.  Maryland 
and  Virginia  will  each  pay  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  this  bridge. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word;  and  I  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  the  gentleman  a 
question  or  two.  This  is  going  to  give 
the  District  the  privilege  of  helping  to 
maintain  a  bridge  between  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  understand  that 
the  bridge  will  be  built  across  a  part  of 
the  river  that  is  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  touches  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  it  does  it  in  the  air. 
The  approaches  on  both  ends  of  the 
bridge  are  in  Virginia  and  Maryland;  is 
not  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
Members  fail  to  address  the  Chair  when 
they  seek  recognition. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Mem- 
bers will  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
technically  correct  that  the  bridge  does 
commence  in  Virginia  and  goes  over  into 
Maryland,  and  crosses  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  it  crosses  the  Potomac 
River.  But  the  bridge  does  serve  the 
entire  metropolitan  area  of  Washington 
in  that  it  will  divert  a  large  amount  of 
traflBc  which  is  now  going  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  around  the  edges  of 
the  congested  area. 

This  bill  ratifies  an  agreement  which 
was  entered  into  l>etween  representa- 
tives of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Maryland  and  Virginia  as  to  how  the 
bridge  will  be  maintained,  before  con- 
struction was  commenced.  This  legis- 
lation merely  ratifies  that  agreement 
that  those  three  communities  entered 
into  prior  to  construction. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  in  the  first  place  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  ought  to  have 
built  this  bridge  instead  of  saddling  it 
on  the  taxpayers.  How  much  is  this 
bridge  costing? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Fourteen  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suppose  we  ought  to 
consider  ourselves  blessed  that  we  do 
not  have  to  maintain  this  bridge,  too. 
That  was  not  included  in  the  legislation 
as  enacted.  I  do  not  understand  why 
this  is  not  a  toll  bridge  in  the  first  place 
and  why  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  are  subjected  to  the  cost  of  build- 
ing all  these  bridges  around  Washington 
when  you  cannot  get  from  here  to  New 
York  without  paying  a  toll  over  any 
bridge,  or  over  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.  Why  should  these  bridges 
be  free  around  here? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield;  I 
am  asking  the  gentleman  a  question. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  This  happens  to  be 
the  Nation's  Capital.  The  Congress 
happens  to  be  the  legislature  for  the 
Nation's  Capital.  We  cannot  have  any 
public  works  programs  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  unless  they  are  authorized  and 
approved  by  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  suppose  when  an 
appropriation  bill  comes  up  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  they  will  want  reim- 
bursement for  the  money  that  they  spent 
in  helping  to  maintain  this  bridge? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  wUl  be  paying  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  this  bridge. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  will  the  taxpayers 
in  ratio  to  their  appropriations  in  the 
District  be  paying  for  it? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
remedy  is  obvious.  All  you  need  to  do  is 
buy  real  estate  in  Virginia  or  Maryland, 
and  as  the  price  goes  up  because  of  the 
purchases  and  renting  by  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  associates  and  people 
who  come  here  and  hold  Federal  jobs, 
the  remedy  is  always  ready,  buy  real 
estate  and  maybe  you  can  get  some  of  it 
back  for  your  State  through  you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman 
think  of  any  reason  why  this  was  not 
built  as  a  toll  bridge  and  tolls  collected 
for  all  this  traffic  running  from  New 
York  down  to  the  South,  or  will  be  when 
they  open  this  bridge  around  the  city 
of  Washington,  why  they  do  not  pay 
by  tolls?  We  cannot  get  back  and 
forth  to  our  districts  without  paying  tolls 
somewhere. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Of 
course,  you  live  here.  You  have  all  the 
blessings  and  the  privileres  that  come 
to  those  who  reside  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Do  you  not  see  what  it  is?  We 
ought  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  hear 
from  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  does  not  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  living  in  Washington. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  inclined  to  ac- 
cept that  as  gospel. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  there  makes  sense. 
I  do  not  xmderstand  why  the  District  of 
Columbia,  when  this  is  in  the  District,  is 
not  paying  part  of  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  words  be  taken 
down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  One  hundred  and 
eleven  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quormn. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  218) 


Anfuso 

Halpem 

OsmerB 

Arends 

Hansen 

Passman 

Baker 

Harrison,  Va. 

Patnian 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Harsha 

Pelly 

Battln 

Healey 

Pfost 

Bell 

Hubert 

PUcher 

Berry 

HoUfleld 

Plrnle 

Boggs 

Holtzmaa 

Powell 

Brewster 

Horan 

Rabaut 

BucUey 

Hoemer 

Rains 

Byrnes.  WU. 

Icliord,  Mo. 

Reiiss 

Cahill 

Joelson 

Rlehlman 

Carey 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Cederberg 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roberts 

Celler 

Jonea.  Mo. 

Rodliu) 

Chenoweth 

Karth 

Roosevelt 

Church 

Kearns 

St.  Oeorge 

Colmer 

Kee 

Santangelo 

Conte 

KUbum 

Saund 

Cook 

King.  Calif. 

Shelley 

Cooley 

Kyi 

Sheppard 

Dague 

Loser 

Short 

Daniels 

McDonough 

Slier 

Dent 

McFaU 

Smith.  Iowa 

Dlggs 

McSween 

Snilth.  Mlsa 

Dooley 

Macdonald 

Spence 

Dowdy 

MacOregor 

Springer 

Downing 

Magnuson 

Staggers 

Dumo 

Martin,  Mass. 

Stephens 

Evlns 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Sullivan 

Fallon 

May 

Teague.  Calif. 

Farbsteln 

Michel 

Teague.  Tex. 

Felghan 

Miller. 

Thompson.  La 

Flynt 

George  P. 

ToU 

Ford 

Miller.  N.T. 

ToUefson 

Prazler 

Moeller 

Van  Pelt 

Frledel 

Moore 

Vinson 

Oarmats 

Morrison 

Weaver 

Gavin 

Morse 

Weis 

Olllaert 

Moss 

Westland 

Gray 

Moulder 

WUlloma 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Multer 

Yates 

Oubser 

Norreli 

Younger 

Hall 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

Zelenko 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  298  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPORTIONING  THE  EXPENSE  OF 
MAINTAINING  AND  OPERATING 
THE  WOODROW  WILSON  MEMO- 
RIAL BRIDGE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
my  well-known  reluctance  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  anyone  in  the  House.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  part  of  my 


remarks  which  offended  the  sensibilities 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  may  be 
withdrawn. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
nobody's  feelings  have  been  hurt.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  v/as  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXEMPT  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
FROM  FEES  IN  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA COURTS 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (S.  558)  to  amend  the  acts 
of  March  3.  1901.  and  June  28.  1944, 
so  as  to  exempt  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  paying  fees  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

B.e  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  1T7  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia",  approved  March 
3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1210),  as  amended  (sec. 
11-1507,  District  of  Columbia  Code.  1951 
edition),  is  amended  by  Inaertlng  "or  the 
District  of  Columbia"  Immediately  after 
"than  the  United  States",  and  by  Inserting 
"or  by  the  District  of  Columbia"  Immedi- 
ately before  the  period. 

Sec.  a.  Section  16  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia Appropriation  Act.  1945,  approved  June 
28.  1944  (58  Stat.  533;  sec.  11-1519,  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia  Code.  1951  edition),  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  fees"  Immediately  following 
"court  costs'*. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker.  Uie 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  act 
of  March  3,  1901,  as  amended,  and  the 
act  of  June  28,  1944.  so  as  to  exempt  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  paying  fees  as, 
for  example,  a  fee  for  a  certified  copy 
of  a  judgment,  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Under  existing  law,  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  exempted  by  the  act  of  June 
28,  1944 — section  11-1519,  District  of 
Columbia  Code.  1951  edition— from  pay- 
ing costs  in  any  court  in  arul  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  including  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  act  of  March  3,  1901.  as 
amended — section  11-1507,  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  1951  edition— exempts 
the  United  States  from  payment  of  both 
costs  and  fees  in  the  UjS.  district  court. 
Under  neither  act  is  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia exempted  from  the  payment  of 
fees,  as  distinct  from  costs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  fees  payable  to  the  U.S.  Court 
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of  Appeals  for  thi  l^trict  of  Columbia. 
The  result  is  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  required  to  pay  fees  assessed 
by  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
while  it  is  exempted  from  paying  costs. 

The  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  an  integral  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
are  either  wholly  or  in  large  measure 
supported  by  it.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  is  required  to  con- 
duct a  large  volume  of  business  in  the 
courts.  Consequently,  the  requirement 
that  the  District  pay  court  fees  merely 
operates  to  translate  money  made  avail- 
able by  Congress  for  certain  purposes  to 
moneys  credited  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia without  adding  to  the  District's 
revenues. 

TTie  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Colxunbia  have  advised  the  committee 
that  the  conduct  of  the  District's  busi- 
ness in  the  courts  would  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
and  would  relieve  the  District  of  an  un- 
necessary bookke^ing  operation. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  Involve  no 
additional  expenc^iture  to  the  District  of 
Colimibia.       l| 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


TRANSIT  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (S.  2397)  authorizing  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency  to 
carry  out  part  1  of  Its  transit  develop- 
ment program  and  to  further  the  objec- 
tives of  the  act  approved  July  14.  1960 
(74  Stat.  537),  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  this  provide  for 
the  building  of  parking  lots?  Is  there 
any  expenditure  from  Federal  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  building  parking  lots? 

Mr.  McMillan.  No,  this  has  no  con- 
nection with  parking  lots.  Last  year  the 
Congress  created  this  joint  rapid  transit 
agency  and  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
give  this  agency  an  opportunity  to  make 
reservations  of  land  strips  on  Highways 
6€  in  Virginia  and  95  in  Maryland. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  no  use  of 
Federal  funds  contemplated  now  or  later 
with  respect  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Well,  now,  I  do  not 
know  about  that;  I  could  not  tell  you 
about  that,  whether  it  will  or  not.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  a  request  later  for  Federal 
funds  to  build  stations? 

Mr.  McMillan.  No.  This  is  a  Joint 
agency  created  by  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  Na- 
tional Transit  Agency  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict, and  these  two  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tliis  is  not  the  bill  that 
deals  with  the  cwistruction  of  stations 


along   the  highways  and  parkiiig  lots 
along  the  highways? 

Mr.  McMIUuAN.  It  might  later,  but 
this  does  not  here. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  It  authorizes  the 
acquisition  of  land  on  these  proposed 
highways  for  construction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  is  going  to  acquire 
the  land,  and  how  is  it  going  to  be 
acquired? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  The  National  Capi- 
tal Transportation  Agency  will  acquire 
these  three  highways  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  {Mr.  McMillan] 
mentioned,  for  future  construction. 
Land  is  being  acquired  at  this  time,  and 
if  we  do  not  authorize  the  Transit 
Agency  to  get  the  land  they  need  for 
their  separate  highways,  it  will  be  too 
late,  and  it  will  cost  many  times  more 
at  a  future  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  anyone  contem- 
plate in  the  future  coming  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  funds  with  which  to 
build  these  stations,  or  to  establish  the 
parking  lots  on  the  acquired  land? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman  in  this  way:  Last  year,  when 
we  passed  the  legislation  creating  the 
National  Capital  Transit  Agency,  it  was 
recommended  that  we  give  them  the  au- 
thority to  do  just  that.  The  committee 
that  approved  the  legislation  saw  that 
future  use  and  required  the  Agency  to 
come  back  to  the  Congress  and  ask  for 
the  authorization,  after  they  had  made 
a  complete  study  and  a  complete  survey. 
So  we  do  not  know  yet.  until  the  Transit 
Agency  has  completed  their  work  and 
comes  to  the  Congress  with  a  complete 
program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency  on  July  31,  1961,  transmitted  to 
the  Congress,  pursuant  to  section  204(c)  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1960  (74  Stat.  537) ,  a  report  entiUed  "Report 
on  Part  One  of  the  Transit  Development 
Program.  July  1961";   and 

Whereas  part  1  of  the  transit  development 
program  providr-  for  acquisition  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency  of  land 
for  future  express  transit  service  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  development  of  certain  new 
highways  and  parkways  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal region: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  to  carry  out  that  part 
of  its  transit  development  program  described 
In  its  report  entitled  "Report  oa  Part  One 
of  the  Transit  Development  Program,  July 
1961",  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  July 
31,  1961,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  204  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1960.  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency  Is 
hereby  authorized,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  such  Act.  to  acquire,  or  enter  into  agree- 
ments for  the  acquisition  or  use  of.  facilities, 


property,     and     rights-of-way    feu*    express 
transit: 

(1)  in  the  center  median  area  and  else- 
where in,  adjacent  to.  or  in  oonjunctkm  with 
(A)  Interstate  Boate  66  tn  Fairfax  County 
and  Arlington  County.  Virginia;  and  (B) 
Interstate  Route  96  In  Frlnoe  Georges 
County,  Maryland: 

(2)  adjacent  to,  or  in  conjunction  with 
(A)  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way; (B)  the  Little  Palls  Branch  Parkway 
from  the  Oeorge  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway  to  the  vicinity  at  Massachusetts 
Avenue;  (C)  the  Parlrway  Spur  through  the 
Cabin  John  Valley  from  Cabin  John  to  the 
Capital  Beltway;  and  (D)  the  Capital  Belt- 
way from  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway  to  the  vicinity  of  Bradley  Boiile- 
vard.  all  In  Montgomery  County,  Maryland: 
Provided,  That  the  Agency  is  further  au- 
thorized to  carry  out.  as  port  of  part  1  of  its 
trsuislt  development  program,  such  construc- 
tion in  connection  with  the  land  acquisition 
projects  provided  for  herein,  as  must  neces- 
sarily be  undertaken  at  the  time  the  afore- 
said highways  and  parkways  are  constructed : 
Provided  further.  That  the  authority  granted 
the  Agency  under  subparagraph  (2)  above 
shall  in  no  way  diminish  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  other  Federal 
laws. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
to  acquire,  or  enter  into  agreements  for 
the  use  of,  facilities,  property,  and 
rights-of-way  for  express  transit  in  or 
near  Interstate  Route  66  in  nearby  Vir- 
ginia, and,  in  nearby  Maryland.  Inter- 
state Route  95.  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway,  the  Little  Falls 
Branch  Parkway  from  the  George  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Parkway  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Massachusetts  Avenue,  the 
Parkway  Spur  from  Cabin  John  to  the 
Capital  Beltway,  and  the  Capital  Belt- 
way from  the  George  Washington  Me- 
morial Parkway  to  the  vicinity  of  Bradley 
Boulevard. 

This  bill  would  give  flexibility  to  the 
National  Capital  Transp>ortation  Agency 
in  acquiring  land  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1960.  If  other 
Government  agencies  are  acquiring  land 
for  other  purposes,  such  as  highways  or 
parkways,  the  Transportation  Agency 
may  arrange  for  the  other  agencies  to 
acquire  the  necessary  property  needed  by 
the  Transportation  Agency. 

Language  has  been  included  in  this 
bill  which  is  designed  to  meet  a  situa- 
tion where  the  Transportation  Agency's 
program!  may  be  within  the  right-of- 
way  of  a  highway  or  parkway  or  may 
carry  highway  traffic.  Therefore,  a  de- 
termination as  to  the  design,  layout,  and 
construction  should  be  worked  out  mu- 
tually with  the  Federal  or  State  agency 
which  is  responsible  for  the  highway  or 
parkway.  This  language  is  intended  to 
convey  the  thought  that  such  mutually 
agreeable  determinations  are  to  be 
reached  in  connection  with  such  work 
of  the  Transportation  Agency  which  is 
made  a  part  of  any  highway  or  parkway 
which  Is  the  responsibility  of  a  State 
agency  or  a  Federal  agency  other  than 
the  Transportation  Agency. 

"nils  bill  represents  an  important  step 
toward  the  creation  of  the  vastly  im- 
proved transportation  system  for  the 
National  Capital  region  which  the  Con- 
gress envisioned  when   it  enacted  the 
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National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1960.  Moreover,  passage  of  the  bill  is  of 
the  utmost  urgency,  for  unless  the  Con- 
gress acts  now  the  opportunity  to  make 
provision,  at  relatively  small  cost,  for 
future  express  transit  service  in  key  cor- 
ridors of  the  National  Capital  region  will 
almost  certainly  be  lost,  as  explained  in 
greater  detail  hereinafter  in  this  report. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency  to  insure  that,  first, 
portions  of  Routes  66  in  Fairfax  and 
Arlington  Counties,  Va.,  and  Route  96  in 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md..  will  have 
center  median  strips  wide  enough  for  ex- 
press transit  service;  second,  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway,  and 
short  segments  of  connecting  highways 
in  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  will  have 
facilities  for  express  bus  service;  and 
third,  on  eUl  three  routes,  land  will  be 
reserved  for  stations  and  parking  facili- 
ties that  are  vital  to  the  eflBcient  opera- 
tion of  an  express  transit  service. 

The  Agency  must  act  immediately  or 
lose  the  opportunity  to  reserve  space 
for  express  transit  service  at  low  cost 
in  these  corridors.  This  is  true  because 
the  highway  agencies  concerned  intend 
to  move  ahead  with  land  acquisition  and 
actual  construction  of  portions  of  these 
highways  during  fiscal  year  1962,  with- 
out making  provision  for  reserved  space 
for  future  express  transit  service.  To 
attempt  to  make  such  provision  at  a 
later  date  would  involve  disruption  or 
costly  revision  of  highway  plans,  ex- 
pensive tearing  up  of  those  portions  of 
the  highways  already  constructed  and, 
because  land  adjacent  to  the  highways 
will  be  developed  for  private  use,  great 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  acquiring  land 
for  express  transit  service. 

This  legislation  has  the  approval  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency,  Wafhlngton  Metropolitan  Re- 
gional Conference,  Maryland  8tat« 
Roads  Commission,  and  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  estimated  cost  of  the  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1962  is  $2.5  million.  It  is 
estimated  that  an  additional  $1  million 
will  be  required  after  fiscal  year  1962 
to  complete  these  land  acquisition 
project*. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recoivsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  explanation 
of  each  of  these  bills  be  inserted  in  the 
RccoRD  prior  to  the  passage  of  same. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMISSION  ON  WOODROW 
WILSON  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution (SJ.  Res.  51)  authorizing  the  cre- 
ation of  a  commission  to  consider  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  construction  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  an  appro- 


priate permanent  memorial  to  the 
memory  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  the  bill  that 
was  called  up  awhile  ago  which  was  ob- 
jected to.  and  it  is  now  being  brought 
back  again? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  was  up  a  short  while 
ago.  Through  an  omission  it  was  not 
listed  on  minority  table.  This  bill  has 
been  discussed  with  the  minority  leader 
and  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Schenck]  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
is.  I  understand,  acceptable  to  them. 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  is  present. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
cleared  with  me  and  I  approved  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  for  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Memorial? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
it  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  provides  $10,000 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
it  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  wondering  If  we 
ought  not  to  establish  a  permanent  com- 
mission around  here  for  this  sort  of 
thing  and  have  it  over  with.  I  remember 
we  had  a  commission  of  this  kind  for  a 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  There  has  been 
one  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial; 
one  for  the  Franklin  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial; one  for  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Me- 
morial; one  for  the  James  Madison  Me- 
morial, Just  to  mention  a  few. 

Mr.  0R03S.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  much  was  spent  by  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Commission? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  know  the  figure,  but  it  was  in  excess 
of  the  amount  here,  because  they  had  an 
architectural  competition,  which  the 
House  authorized.  This  bill  does  not 
have  such  a  proviso. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  has  happened  to 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
my  imderstanding  that  the  descendants 
of  the  late  President  Roosevelt,  and 
others  objected  to  the  design.  No  final 
decision  has  been  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  of  that  money  then 
has  gone  down  the  drain,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In 
that  case,  unhappily,  no  final  action  has 
been  taken.  This  differs,  however,  in 
that  it  does  not  provide  for  an  architec- 
tural competition  nor  does  it  provide  for 
a  prize  as  some  of  the  others  have  done. 
For  instance,  the  Franklin  Roosevelt 
Memorial  is  based  on  an  architectural 
competition.  The  winning  design  was 
accepted  and  the  architect,  presimiably, 
has  been  paid.  The  design  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  many  people.  There  has  been 
an  argument  because  of  it.  This  is  en- 
tirely different  in  its  concept. 


Mr.  GROSS.  This  Is  limited  to  the 
one  organization? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
it  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

Whereas  Woodrow  Wilson,  a«  twenty- 
eighth  President  of  the  United  States,  won 
the  enduring  gratitude  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world  for 
his  farslghted  and  tireless  efforts  to  achieve 
a  lasting  peace,  with  Justice  and  freedom 
for  aU;    and 

Whereas  he  so  eloquently  phrased  the 
principles  for  which  this  country  stands  and 
provided,  with  his  own  high  standards  of 
Integrity,  vision,  and  compassionate  good 
will  an  inspiration  for  generations  to  come: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  commission,  to  be 
known  as  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"),  for  the  pxirpoee  of  consider- 
ing and  formulating  plans  for  the  design, 
construction,  and  location  of  a  permanent 
memorial  to  Woodrow  WUson  in  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  or  in  Its  inmiedlate 
environs.  The  Conunlsslon  shall.  In  general, 
decide  on  the  advisability  of  one  of  two  kinds 
of  memorials:  One  which  would  be  a  monu- 
ment similar  to  those  which  honor  Presi- 
dents Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln;  or 
one  which  will  serve  as  a  building  of  a  func- 
tional nature,  or.  as  it  Is  often  called,  a 
"living  memorial".  The  Commission  shall 
study,  among  others,  proposals  to  associate 
the  memorial  with  the  Washington  Inter- 
national Center  program  for  International 
visitors. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  b«  composed  of 
the  following  members: 

( 1 )  Former  Presidents  of  the  United  8tat«t, 
St  their  pleasure; 

(2)  Two  persons  to  b«  appointed  by  the 
PrMldtnt  of  th«  United  8Ut««: 

(8)  Two  8<«natora  to  b«  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate; 

(4)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representalves:  and 

(5)  Three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  one  from 
each  of  the  following: 

(A)  The  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation; 

(B)  The  Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial  Com- 
mission (now  discharged);  and 

(C>  One  member  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  who  shall  be  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  or  his  representa- 
tive. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members.  Vacancies  occurring  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Conmilsslon  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  report  such 
plans,  together  with  Its  reconunendatlons. 
to  the  President  and  Congress  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  and  In  the  Interim  shaU 
make  annual  reports  of  Its  progress  to  the 
President  and  Congress.  However,  such 
plans  and  recommendations  shall  not  be 
reported  untU  the  Commission  has  obtained 
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the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts  tf  the  memorial  is  to 
be  located  In  the  Dtstrlct  of  Columbia,  or 
the  assl.stance  and  aclvlce  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Comraiaslon,  the  Commis- 
sion of  Pine  ArU,  and  the  National  Capital 
Regional  Planning  Council  If  the  memorial 
Is  to  be  located  In  the  environs  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  The  CommteBlon  Is  authorised  to — 

(a)  make  such  expenditures  for  personal 
services  and  otherwise  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution as  It  may  deem  advisable  from  funds 
appropriated  or  received  as  gifts  for  such 
purpose; 

(b)  accept  gifts  to  be  used  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution  or  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  construction 
or  other  expenses  of  such  memorial;  and 

(c)  hold  hearings,  organize  contests,  enter 
into  contracts  for  personal  services  and 
otherwise,  and  do  such  other  things  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution. 

8bc.  S.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  910,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  at¥l  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXCHANGE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2476)  to 
amend  section  207  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Act  of  19d0  in  order  to  clarify 
the  authority  granted  under  such  sec- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
exchange  certain  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  for  lands  owned  by  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Itltle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleilc  read  the  Dill  as  follows: 

ienate  and  Houu  of 

UnlUd    State*    of 

issembled,  That  sec- 

ry  Constmctton  Act 

|17S)   ta  unended  to 


standing  any  other 
scretery  of  the  Navy 


Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Representatives  of  V 
America  in  Congretm 
tlon  a07  of  the  Mlllti 
ct  19t0  (74  Stat.  IM, 
read  as  follow*: 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  Notwll 
provisions  of  law,  the 

Is  authorized,  upon  tu^h  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine  to  be  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  to  convey  |to  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon all  or  part  of  or  liiterests  in  the  lands. 
Including  acquired  and  public  domain  lands, 
comprising  the  Boanlman  Bombing  Range 
in  the  State  of  Oregoil,  as  deUneated  on  a 
map  designated  as  'War  Department,  Office 
of  the  Division  Engineer.  North  Pacific  Di- 
vision. Real  Estate,  Boardman  Precision 
Bombing  Range,'  approved  February  17,  1947, 
drawing  numbered  0-81-52.  The  convey- 
ance of  such  lands  1»o  the  State  of  Oregon 
shall  be  made  In  exchange  for  a  convey- 
ance, without  restriction  as  to  the  use  of 
lands,  to  the  United  States  of  such  lands, 
or  intarests  therein,  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  find 
suitable  for  use,  wlOi  any  lands  or  inter- 
ests retained  by  the  Navy,  as  a  bombing 
range,  and  upon  payment  by  the  State  of 
Oregon  to  the  United  States  of  such  amount 
as  the  Secretary  of  ■Oit  Navy  determines  to 
repieeeut  the  total  cf  (1)  the  difference.  If 
any,  between  the  fair  market  value  of  the 


property  so  conveyed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
land  and  Interests  In  land  accepted  lu  ex- 
change therefor,  and  (2)  the  cost  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  of  providing  a  com- 
plete substitute  facility  on  the  retained 
lands.  If  any.  and  the  State  lands  so  ac- 
quired. 

"(b)  The  State  of  Oregon  shall  agree  to 
be  primarily  liable  and  hold  the  United 
States  harmless  from  any  claims  for  per- 
sonal Injury  or  property  damage  resulting 
from  the  condition  of  the  lands  conveyed 
by  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Of  the  lands  retained  by  the  Navy, 
if  any,  together  with  any  lands  conveyed 
to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of  Oregon, 
37,320.81  acres  thereof,  Inclusive  of  any  re- 
tained public  domain  lands,  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  shaU  become  public 
domain  lands  of  the  United  States  subject 
to  all  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable 
thereto,  but  shaU  remain  withdrawn  from 
all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public 
land  laws,  Including  the  mining  and  min- 
eral leasing  laws,  and  shall  be  reso-ved  for 
tise  as  a  bombing  range  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Departnient  of  the  Navy  un- 
til such  withdrawal  and  reservation  is  re- 
voked by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  The  remaining  acreage 
of  the  lands  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  lands  comprising 
the  substitute  bombing  range  and  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy. 

"(d)  The  money  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  In  connection  with  the  exchange 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  disbursed 
as  follows:  (1)  The  difference  In  the  fair 
market  value  between  the  public  domain 
lands  conveyed  by  the  United  States  and  the 
lands  designated  as  public  domain  lands 
under  subsection  ( c ) ,  exclusive  of  any  re- 
tained public  domain  lands,  shall  be  dis- 
tributed as  a  receipt  from  the  sale  of  public 
domain  lands;  (2)  the  difference  In  the  fair 
market  value  between  the  remaining  lands 
and  Interesta  exchange  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  receipt;  and 
(3)  the  amount  representing  the  coet  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  of  providing  a  oom- 
pleta  eubetttute  facility  on  the  retained 
lands.  If  any,  and  the  State  lands  so  ac- 
quired, sbaU  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
as  a  miscellaneous  receipt. 

"(e)  The  Department  of  the  Navy  shall 
not  be  required  to  relinquish  use  of  any 
lands  of  the  Boardman  Bombing  Range  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Oregon  until 
the  complete  substitute  faelUty  Is  avaUable 
for  use." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DESIGNATION   OF  CONFEREE  ON 
H.R.   5968 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abermethy]  t>e 
excused  as  a  conferee  on  the  bill  H.R. 
5968.  and  that  ajiother  Member  be  desig- 
nated as  a  conferee  in  his  place. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  appoints  to  the  committee  of  con- 
ference the   goitleman   from  Alabama 


[Mr.  Huddleston]   vice  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  AbernexuyJ. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of 
the  appointment  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore. 


NATIONAL   BOTANIC   GARDEN 
IN   HAW  AH 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
5628)  to  provide  for  a  study  and  inves- 
tigation of  the  desirability  and  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
National  Tropical  Botanic  Garden. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
to  have  a  complete  study  and  Investigation 
made  of  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  National 
Tropical  Botanic  Garden,  to  be  located  In 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
search and  education  concerning  tropical 
flora  and  for  the  instruction  and  recreation 
of  the  people.  The  sttidy  and  Investigation 
may  be  made  by  such  departments  or  agen- 
cies as  the  President  may  designate. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, within  one  year  after  funds  are  made 
available  to  conduct  the  study  and  Investi- 
gation authorised  by  this  Act,  a  report  of 
the  findings  of  such  study  and  Investigation, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  are 
deermed  appropriate.  8u<A  report  shall  con- 
tain, but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  specific 
findings  and  recommendatlona  with  respect 
to:  (1)  whether  such  a  National  Tropical 
Botanic  Garden  Is  feasible  and  desirable; 
(2)  a  proposed  location  or  locations  for  such 
National  Tropical  Botanic  Garden  within 
the  State  of  Hawaii;  (3)  whether  a  Na- 
tional Tropical  Botanic  Garden  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  department  of  the  United 
States  Government  or  by  a  private  founda- 
tion or  nonprofit  educational  corporation; 
(4)  a  recommended  organization  for  the 
public  or  private  agency  to  administer  and 
maintain  the  NaOooai  Tropical  Botanic 
Garden;  (S)  the  estimated  cost  of  estabUsh'- 
Ing  and  maintaining  such  a  botanical 
garden;  and  (0)  proposed  legislation  to  sf- 
fectuate  the  findings  and  recommendations. 

Sac.  3.  There  are  hereby  aothorlsed  to  bs 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  S5,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demarxi  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the     gentleman     from     Hawaii     [Mr. 

iNOUYEl. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker.  HJl. 
5628  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Apiculture  without  dissent.  This  is  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  order  a  complete  study 
and  investigation  of  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing a  National  Tropical  Botanic  Garden 
in  the  State  of  HawalL  The  National 
Tropical  Botanic  Garden  would  be  es- 
tablished for  the  purposes  of  research 
and  education  concerning  tropical  flora. 
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This  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  $5,000  to  conduct 
this  feasibility  study. 

I  realize  the  sum  is  not  a  large  one, 
but  the  botanic  garden  is  of  interest  not 
only  to  the  people  of  Hawaii  but  also  to 
-the  people  of  our  Nation  and  the  world. 
The  idea  of  a  living  museum  of  tropical 
plants  for  basic  and  applied  research  in 
tropical  botany  is  not  new.  For  many 
years  the  people  in  Hawaii  have  been 
working  steadily  for  this  garden  in 
Hawaii.  Recently  hundreds  of  inter- 
ested people  have  organized  to  form  the 
Hawaiian  Botanical  Gardens  Founda- 
tion. State  and  city  planning  commis- 
sions at  present  have  zoned  a  5,000- 
acre  valley  for  such  purposes. 

I  should  like  to  impress  on  the  House 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  bill 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  sub- 
sidize this  garden.  A  private  eleemosy- 
nary organization  already  formed  is 
carrying  on  activities  to  get  such  funds, 
but  presently  we  have  no  facilities  and 
no  talent  to  make  such  a  study.  We 
believe  the  Government  has  a  suflBcient 
number  of  experts  who  can  very  easily 
conduct  such  a  study.  We  doubt  if  the 
amount  requested  would  be  fully  used. 
Very  likely  the  amount  Is  primarily  for 
transportation  of  Government  officials 
going  to  Hawaii  to  conduct  this  study. 

Recently  a  conference  of  scientists 
was  held  in  Hawaii  and  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  supporting  such  a 
garden.  Further,  a  national  organiza- 
tion of  botanists  imanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  supporting  this  bill.  In 
closing  I  submit  the  following  prepared 
statement: 

STATSMnrr  or  thx  Honokablx  Danixl  K. 
IwoTrr«  Rk  th«  National  Tkopicai.  Botanic 
Oasoen 

On  March  15.  1961.  I  introduced  H.R  5638 
to  authorize  ihe  President  of  the  United 
States  to  order  a  complete  study  and  Inves- 
tigation of  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  National 
Tropical  Botanic  Garden  In  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii. The  National  Tropical  Botanic  Garden 
would  be  established  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
search and  education  concerning  tropical 
flora.  The  blU  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  to  conduct  this  feasibility 
study.  A  similar  bill  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  but  due 
to  lack  of  time,  it  was  not  considered  by 
the  House. 

A  National  Tropical  Botanic  Garden  Is  of 
paramount  Interest  not  only  to  the  people 
of  Hawaii  but  to  people  ever3rwhere  Inter- 
ested In  plants.  The  idea  of  a  living  museum 
of  tropical  plants  for  basic  and  applied  re- 
search In  tropical  botany  Is  not  new.  For 
many  years  a  group  of  Hawaiian  citizens  has 
worked  steadily  for  a  tropical  botanic  garden 
in  Hawaii.  Recently  hundreds  of  Interested 
people  have  organized  to  form  the  Hawaiian 
Botanical  Gardens  Foundation.  State  and 
city  planning  officials  have  zoned  a  5.000-acre 
valley  for  such  purposes. 

It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  the  bUl  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  subsidize  the  Na- 
tional Tropical  Botanic  Garden.  It  Is  hoped 
that  such  a  garden  can  be  privately  endowed. 
However,  at  the  present  time,  because  of 
limited  facilities  and  more  Important,  be- 
cause such  a  study  can  be  made  with  rela- 
tive ease  by  experts  In  existing  Government 
agencies,  the  bill  asks  the  President  to 
designate  the  proper  agency  to  conduct  the 
study. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Tropical 
Botanic  Garden  In  Hawaii  would  benefit  the 


entire  Nation  and  would  fiirther  Interna- 
tional understanding.  Scientists  from  main- 
land universities  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  conduct  research  on  any  botan- 
ical problem  of  Interest  concerning  tropical 
plants. 

The  HawtUlan  climate  during  all  seasons  of 
the  year  allows  for  continuous  growth  and 
gives  many  generations  of  annuals  each  year 
for  research  In  plant  genetics.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  74  degrees  and  the 
average  temperature  during  the  coldest 
month  differs  only  6  degrees  from  the  aver- 
age temperature  during  the  hottest  month. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  flowering 
plants  in  Hawaii  are  found  nowhere  else  In 
the  world.  Many  of  them  lack  close  rela- 
tives. Hawaii  Lb  so  unusually  gifted  in  Its 
flora  that  It  has  30  species  of  palm,  and  no 
8i>ecles  Is  found  on  more  than  one  Island. 
Oahu  alone  has  nine  species,  each  one  found 
In  a  separate  valley  In  single  or  multiple 
grovee.  The  number  of  plants  unique  to 
Hawaii  Is  due  to  Its  prolonged  Isolation  by 
vast  spans  of  ocean.  Its  mountains,  and  to 
the  age  of  Its  land. 

Within  the  Hawaiian  archipelago,  there  Is 
a  vast  difference  In  the  age  of  the  Islands. 
Kauai,  the  weeternmost  Island.  Is  oftentimes 
called  the  Garden  Isle.  It  is  the  oldest  and 
the  most  abundant  In  flora.  The  wettest 
spot  on  etu-th  Is  located  on  this  Island. 
The  rainfall  measures  over  400  Inches  a  year. 

The  Island  of  Hawaii,  the  southermost  tip 
of  the  United  States,  lies  to  the  east  and  Is 
still  In  the  process  of  formation  as  Is  graphi- 
cally seen  by  the  present  volcano  eruptions 
there.  It  has  desert  areas  and  rain  forests. 
The  rainfall  on  this  Uland  varies  from  145 
inches  a  year  In  Htlo  to  a  few  Inche*  at 
Kawalhae. 

In  many  ways.  Hawaii  U  a  botanical  gar- 
den In  Itself.  The  purpose  of  establUhlng 
a  National  Tropical  Botanic  Garden  Is.  first, 
to  preserve  the  plants  which  are  fast  being 
destroyed  everywhere  In  the  tropics;  second, 
to  provide  a  living  herbarium  for  taxono- 
mlsts;  third,  to  educate  the  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature;  and.  fourth,  to  establish 
a  research  Institute  In  connection  with  thU 
living  museum  of  tropical  plants  which 
would  be  open  to  scientists  of  all  countries 
to  carry  on  their  studies. 

Not  Just  the  whole  South  Pacific  area  but 
the  whole  nouthern  half  of  the  globe  would 
profit  directly  from  such  an  arboretum. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  incredible  that  the 
State  of  Hawaii  cannot  find  $5,000  to 
provide  for  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
starting  a  botanical  garden  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii.  It  is  also  incredible  to  me 
that  this  bill  ever  came  out  of  commit- 
tee and  that  it  is  now  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  say  again.  I  simply  cannot  be- 
lieve the  State  of  Hawaii  is  so  impov- 
erished that  it  cannot  find  $5,000  for  a 
study  of  whether  it  ought  to  have  a 
botanic  garden. 

If  we  want  to  be  fair,  why  not  give 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  the 
other  49  States.  $5,000  each  for  a  study 
of  whether  they  want  to  improve  the 
flower  gardens  around  their  state- 
houses  or  in  their  hothouses  if  they 
have  one?  Why  not  spread  the  good 
tidings  to  all  the  States? 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  this  proposi- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  bill  that  was 
before  the  Senate  last  year  which  pro- 
vided that  there  should  be  submitted  to 
Congress,  within  1  year  after  the  funds 
have  been  made  available  to  conduct  a 
study,  a  report  which  shall  contain,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  specific  findings  with 


respect  to.  No.  5,  the  estimated  cost  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  such  a 
botanical  garden.  That  was  In  the  bill 
of  last  year.  The  bill  this  year  does  not 
contain  that  exact  provision,  but  It  does 
contain  this  provision  on  page  2: 

Such  report  shall  contain,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to,  specific  findings  and  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to:  (6)  proposed  legis- 
lation to  effectuate  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Apparently,  there  is  to  be  some  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  flow  from  the  report, 
that  is.  if  it  is  favorable,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  would  be  favorable. 
And  so  there  is  to  be  some  more  Federal 
legislation  to  flow  from  the  report,  and 
what  could  that  legislation  involve  ex- 
cept much  more  money  to  build  the 
botanical  garden? 

In  the  report,  on  pages  2  and  3,  in 
connection  with  this  House  bill,  and  I 
read  from  that  report,  this  Is  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Freeman, 
speaking : 

On  June  7,  1961.  we  reported  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  on  8.  772.  an  Identical  bill  to 
H.R.  5638.  In  connection  with  the  report 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advised  as  fol- 
lows: 

"While  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  a  botanic  garden  in  Hawaii  might 
more  properly  be  a  function  of  the  SUte 
government  In  view  of  Its  primarily  local 
nature.  However,  if  the  committee  does 
consider  a  study  of  this  matter  desirable,  the 
study  should  encompass  the  possibility  of 
flnanclng  its  construction  from  local  or 
private  funds." 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  right 
in  saying  the  money  should  come  from, 
either  from  the  State  of  Hawaii  or  from 
local  or  private  funds  and  not  from  the 
pockets  of  the  Federal  taxpayers.  This, 
I  say  to  you.  Is  but  the  first  step  toward 
the  building  of  an  expensive  botanical 
garden  in  Hawaii.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  It  will  cost  and  neither  does  any 
other  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii,  for  whom 
I  have  great  respect. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  convinced  that  there  will  be 
no  further  Federal  funds  necessary  to 
carry  on  with  this  matter.  We  are  just 
asking  that  the  study  be  conducted  and 
that  is  all  we  are  asking. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  is  just  a  matter  of 
a  study  being  conducted,  then  why  is  this 
language  in  the  bill,  "to  effectuate  the 
findings  and  recommendations"?  Cer- 
tainly Congress  cannot  tell  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii  what  they 
should  do  by  way  of  constructing  a  bo- 
tanical garden  even  though  Federal 
funds  are  used  to  provide  for  a  study  and 
the  study  demonstrates  the  feasibility 
and  practicability  of  the  botanical  gar- 
den. Why  then  Is  that  language  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  language  was 
placed  in  the  bill  because  it  is  felt  there 
may  be  a  possibility  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  like  to  participate  In  this 
project.  May  I  point  out  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that 
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in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  this  point 
may  not  seem  very  Important  to  the  gen- 
tleman, we  have  30  species  of  coconuts 
throughout  the  trust  territories  and 
American  Samoa. 

Incidentally,  in  the  trust  territories 
the  people  throughout  the  islands  are 
suffering  as  a  result  of  the  decline  in  the 
copra  business,  and  they  have  been  re- 
questing that  some  area  be  set  aside 
where  some  research  and  study  can  be 
carried  on  in  an  effort  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  helping  their  economy.  We 
feel  that  the  State  of  Hawaii  affords 
most  favorable  conditions  for  carrying 
on  such  research  and  study. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii,  if  I  may,  is  the 
gentleman  saying  that  the  State  of 
Hawaii  is  in  such  sad  financial  condition 
that  it  cannot  put  up  $5,000  for  a  study 
as  to  a  botanical  garden? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Tlie  State  of  Hawaii, 
I  am  certain,  has  more  than  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  on  the  study,  but  we  like 
to  have  some  Federal  recognition  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  so  that  when 
scientists  from  other  nations,  scientists 
of  international  reputation,  are  invited 
to  visit  the  gardens,  and  this,  of  course. 
Includes  people  from  the  trust  territories 
which,  incidentally,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  responsible  for.  that 
we  will  have  a  botanical  garden  which  to 
some  degree  is  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii,  in  the  light  of  the 
testimony  and  statements  we  heard  on 
the  House  floor  the  other  day  with  re- 
spect to  the  building  of  the  East -West 
Cultural  Center  in  Hawaii,  that  we  are 
doing  an  awfully  g(Kxl  job  of  spending 
millions  of  dollars  in  support  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  but  we  are  not  doing 
nearly  so  well,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation as  It  came  from  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow]  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions— we  are  not  doing  nearly  so  well 
for  the  universities  in  this  country  as  we 
are  for  the  University  of  Hawaii  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  of  the 
East-West  Cultural  Center.  I  should 
think  that  you  would  be  able  to  And 
$5,000  in  Hawaii  to  take  care  of  your 
own  flower  garden.  What  is  really 
sought  here,  and  as  admitted  previously, 
is  that  the  Federal  Government  will  put 
up  the  money  for  this  deal. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  appear  ungrateful,  that  it  has  not  been 
more  than  2  weeks  since  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  I  assumed,  received  a  very 
fine  luscious  pineapple? 

Did  you  get  one? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ye.s.  I  did.  and  it  was  a 
little  bit  overripe.  ,  ^ut  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this.      1 1 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  real- 
ize this  garden  is  a  long,  long  way  from 
the  street  comer  down  in  Washington 
where  they  authorized  the  spending  of 
$20  million  for  a  fishpond.  The  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  cannot  criticize  the  gen- 


tleman from  Hawaii  for  wanting  his 
share,  can  he? 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  you  are  going  to  put 
it  on  that  basis  he  is  dealing  in  petty 
cash  in  this  biU. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  We 
would  like  something  done  about  skiing 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 
But  if  the  gentleman  will  look  in  lines 
7  and  8  he  will  see  this  language: 

For  the  Instruction  and  recreation  of  the 
people. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  about  the 
type  of  business?  Is  it  for  tourists  or 
for  the  local  people? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will 
the  gentleman  find  out? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture might  be  able  to  explain. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
Committee  on  Agriculture? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  this  bill  comes 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
it  may  have  all  the  answers  on  recrea- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  They 
did  not  have  any  hearings,  did  they? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know;  I  have 
not  seen  the  hearings. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  My  in- 
formation is  they  did  not  have  any  hear- 
ings, so  how  would  they  know?  I  think 
if  the  gentleman  asked  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  whether  this  is  for  the 
home  folks  or  for  the  tourists  he  will  tell 
you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman to  address  that  question  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  PoaceI,  or  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gath- 
iNcsl,  the  committee  members  who 
brought  this  bill  to  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  This  is 
not  in  Texas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently  they  do  not 
want  to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  other  speaker?  We  have  only 
one  more  speaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  under 
the  rules  it  is  not  necessary  to  rotate 
time  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  5628? 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  82,  noes  23. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  the  House  of  September  18, 
further  proceedings  on  this  bill  will  go 
over  until  tomorrow. 


Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  2181)  for 
the  relief  of  Kim  Dom  Yong.  with  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

After  line  10.  Insert: 

•'Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  212(a)(6)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Kim  Dom  Yong  may  be  Is- 
sued a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  If  he  Is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act.  under  such  con- 
ditions and  controls  which  the  Attorney 
General,  after  consultation  with  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  may  deem  necessary  to  Impose: 
Provided,  That  unless  the  said  Kim  Dom 
Yong  is  entitled  to  medical  care  under  the 
Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act  (70  Stat  250), 
a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  exemption  granted 
In  this  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only 
to  a  ground  for  excliulon  of  which  the  I>e- 
partment  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RELIEF  OP  KIM  DOM  YONG 

Mr.   WALTER.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 


SUPERIOR  NATIONAL  FOREST 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
302)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  22,  1948, 
as  amended,  relating  to  certain  areas 
within  the  Superior  National  Forest,  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  tusembled.  That  the 
Act  of  June  22.  1948.  as  amended  (16  U.8.C. 
577c-577h)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  pro- 
viso from  section  1  (16  UB.C.  677c)  and  by 
changing  the  flgure  In  section  6  (16  TJS.C. 
577h)  thereof  to  read  $4,500,000.  Pimds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  shaU  remain  available  until   expended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  simply  to  com- 
plete action  on  a  program  undertsiken  by 
Congress  a  good  many  years  ago  in  the 
Superior  National  Forest.  When  the 
Congress  authorized  the  acquisition  of 
the  Superior  National  Forest,  there  were 
a  number  of  privately  owned  tracts  of 
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land  which  were  not  at  that  time  ac- 
quired, but  it  was  understood  then  tliat 
they  would  be  acquired  at  a  later  date 
and  $2V2  million  was  then  authorised 
for  that  purpose.  I  believe  that  was  30 
years  ago. 

It  seems  that  the  time  has  come  when 
if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  original  Shif>stead -Nolan  Act  of 
1930,  we  should  proceed  to  acquire  the 
privately  owned  tracts  of  land  within 
the  Superior  National  Forest.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  c(»nmittee  that 
there  are  no  private  homes  involved,  that 
there  are  on  the  contrary  some  13  busi- 
ness institutions  or  commercial  resorts, 
and  some  57  summer  homes,  as  well  as 
some  unimproved  property  that  is  in- 
volved. 

These  are  small  enclaves  in  the  area 
of  the  national  forest,  which  cannot  be 
developed  into  the  primitive  area  which 
was  originally  set  aside  unless  and  until 
these  properties  are  acquired. 

This  legislation  simply  carries  out  the 
original  undertaking  of  the  act  of  1930 
and  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $2 
mUlion  in  excess  of  the  existing  authori- 
zation. In  other  words,  this  is  $2  million 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 
The  other  $2^2  million  has  long  since 
been  authorised. 

It  seems  to  the  committee  this  is  a 
worthy  undertaking,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  carry  out  the  announced  intention  of 
the  Congress,  we  will  have  to  do  it,  and 
it  is  time  to  begin. 

Mr.  MdNTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  302  deals  with  the 
boundary  water  canoe  area  in  northern 
Minnesota. 

This  area  was  recognized  for  its  unique 
wilderness  features  by  the  Congress  in 
the  Shipstead-Nolan  Act  of  1930,  an  act 
which  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  natural  water  level,  for  the  protec- 
tk>n  of  the  shoreline  of  the  streams  and 
lakes,  and  for  the  withholding  from  entry 
on  or  appropriatiMi  of  the  federally 
owned  land  of  the  area. 

An  act  of  Jime  22.  1948,  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acq\iire  non- 
federally  owned  lands  and  interests  in 
lands  in  a  major  portion  of  the  sur- 
rounding area.  This  acquisition  was 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  particularly 
those  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  act. 
This  section  sasrs: 

Undo'  the  authority  of  thU  Act.  no  con- 
tiguous tract  of  land  In  one  ownership,  not 
exceeding  500  acres  In  the  aggregate,  shall 
be  condemned  If  at  the  time  of  the  approval 
of  this  Act  it  Is  encumbered  with  a  struc- 
ture or  structures  of  a  permanent  type  suit- 
able for  human  occupancy,  and  If  the  owner 
thereof  flies  written  objections  before  expira- 
tion of  the  time  for  answering  the  petition 
In  the  proceedings. 

It  followed  that  an  amendment  in  1956 
extended  the  original  area  and  increased 
the  previous  authorization  from  $500,000 
to  $2,500,000. 

As  related  to  this  area,  donations,  ex- 
changes, and  Weeks  law  purchases  prior 
to  June  30,  1948.  account  for  314.600  acres 
of  the  area  concerned.  Appropriated 
funds  in  the  1948  and  1956  acts  have 
financed  the  purchase  of  15,853  acres. 


As  it  sets  up,  there  remains  to  be 
acquired  about  15,800  acres.  Involved 
in  the  area  to  be  acquired  are  13  oom- 
mercial  resorts,  57  summer  homes,  and 
some  unimproved  properties  that  are  in 
key  locations  and  carry  high  land  values. 
There  are  15.700  acres  of  county  owner- 
sliip  and  IIO.OOO  acres  of  State-owned 
land.  Some  of  these  land  parcels  can 
be  acquired  through  land  exchange. 

Purchases  already  made  under  the 
acts  of  1948  and  1956 — together  with 
the  29  properties  approved  for  purchase 
by  the  National  Forest  Reserve  Commis- 
sion as  of  June  30.  1961 — will  use  up 
substantially  all  of  the  $2,500,000  pre- 
viously authorized.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  remaining  purchase  program,  if  car- 
ried out  within  a  2-year  period,  can  be 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $2  million,  the 
additional  authorization  provided  for  in 
S.  302. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all  of  the 
private  land  purchases  have  been  made 
on  a  negotiated  basis.  To  complete  this 
profrram  it  now  becomes  apparent  that 
condemnation  authority  is  necessary. 
This  is  so  because  increases  in  the  value 
of  the  remaining  privately  held  property 
have  made  further  negotiation  at  cur- 
rent values  virtually  impossible,  these 
Increased  values  having  largely  resulted 
from  the  development  of  the  area  as  an 
outstanding  wilderness  attraction. 

S.  302  would  act  to  remove  the  "nego- 
tiated basis"  limitation  imposed  by  the 
act  of  1948,  and  it  would  permit  the 
Department  to  acquire  desired  lands  by 
way  of  condemnation  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  is  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  deems  it  wise  to  com- 
plete the  boundary  waters  canoe  area 
program,  as  set  forth  in  the  Shipstead- 
Nolan  Act  and  the  related  acts  of  1948 
and  1956.  If  so.  then  the  amendments 
proposed  by  S.  302  are  highly  essential. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  S.  302. 

I  now  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  FMr.  Qmzl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  E.  302.  This  will  enable  the 
Forest  Service  to  buy  up  the  remainder 
of  the  private  property  in  the  wilderness 
area  in  northern  Minnesota.  This  has 
been  waiting  since  the  1948  act  was  ac- 
complished. The  longer  we  wait,  the 
more  money  it  is  going  to  cost.  You 
can  see  here  that  by  waiting  since  1948 
we  have  to  add  $2  million  to  the  authori- 
zation, and  any  further  wait  will  just 
mean  an  additional  cost  of  the  project. 
So,  in  order  to  carry  out  what  we  in- 
tended to  do  in  the  past,  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  this  legislation,  and  I  think  it 
should  have  our  wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Under  this  act  I  notice 
that  you  are  deleting  a  provision.  What 
is  the  provision  that  is  being  deleted? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  restricUon  on  con- 
demnation. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  other  words,  this  now 
provides  for  condemnation.  And,  what 
is  this  figure  of  $4.5  million  based  on? 
Is  that  an  appraisal? 


Mr.  QUIE.  An  appraisal  of  the  prop- 
erty ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  BOW.  An  appraisal  made  by 
whom? 

Mr.  QUIE.    The  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  other  words,  this  is  the 
Forest  Service  top  appraisal  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  this  $4.5  millkn  is  all 
ttie  money  that  will  be  necessary  now 
and  in  the  future? 

Mr.QUIK.   That  is  right. 

Mr.  BOW.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts   (Mr.  MoCORMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Monrad 
■  Mon"  C.  Wallgren.  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine  for  many  years.  Mon 
Wallgren  was  a  dedicated  public  official 
and  a  great  American. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1932  and  he  served  in 
this  body  from  1933  unUl  1940.  and  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  from  1940  to  1944.  when  he 
wais  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  serving  as  chief  executive 
of  that  State  until  1949.  Thereafter,  he 
was  appointed  by  former  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  as  a  memt«r  and  later  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
resigning  in  1951.  His  service  in  both 
branches  of  the  Congress  and  as  Oov- 
emor  was  marked  by  his  stalwart  sup- 
port of  progressive  legislation.  He  was  a 
true  representative  of  the  people. 

Mon  Wallgren.  by  his  charm  and  per- 
sonality, rapidly  made  friends  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  His  friends  in  and  out 
of  Congress  m^ere  countless.  As  a  legis- 
lator and  as  Governor.  Mon  Wallgren 
served  most  effectively.  He  did  not  seek 
the  headlines,  but  he  served  with  ability, 
vision,  and  courage,  and  a  progressive 
outlook  that  was  admirable  and  refresh- 
ing. He  came  from  the  people  and  he 
served  the  people. 

Mon  Wallgren  enjoyed  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  his  colleagues.  I  numbered 
him  among  my  most  valued  friends.  He 
enjoyed  the  strong  friendship  of  the  late 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  was  a  very 
close  and  valued  friend  of  Harry  S. 
Truman. 

Mon  Wallgren,  in  every  public  office 
he  held,  elective  or  appointive,  served 
with  ability,  dignity,  and  strength  and.  as 
I  have  said,  rendered  effective  service 
without  seeking  the  headlines. 

In  both  branches  of  Congress  there  are 
still  many  Members  who  served  with  Mon 
Wallgren  who  wQl  mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  McCoimack  joins 
with  me  in  extending  to  Mrs.  Wallgren 
our  deep  sympathy  in  her  bereavement. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  Join  the  distinguished  majority 
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leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  McCORMACK  1  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  former  Congressman,  Senator,  and 
Governor  Mon  Wallgren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Truman  committee  at 
the  time  I  served  that  committee  as  as- 
sistant counsel.  I  became  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  him  and  developed  a  high 
regard  for  his  integrity  and  his  deter- 
mination and  fairmindedness  in  the 
investigation  of  the  natonal  defense  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlemsui  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  desire  to  do  so 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  passing  of 
my  late  friend. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
msm  from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  inform  the  House 
of  the  death  of  my  friend.  Mon  C.  Wall- 
gren. Mon  and  I  had  been  friends  from 
boyhood  days,  played  golf  together  many 
times,  and  I  always  thoroughly  enjoyed 
his  company. 

From  March  1933  to  December  1940 
Mon  represented  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. From  December  1940  until  Jan- 
uary 1945  he  was  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington  and  in  1945  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  served  until  1949,  During 
the  Truman  administration  he  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  then  retired  from  political 
Ufe. 

Mon  had  many  friends  in  Washington 
State  from  all  walks  of  life  from  both 
political  parties.  He  will  always  be  re- 
membered in  my  hometown  of  Everett, 
not  only  for  his  political  accomplish- 
ments, but  for  his  great  storytelling. 
Mon  always  brought  cheer  and  laughter 
wherever  he  went. 

I  have  lost  a  friend  and  the  State  of 
Washington  has  lost  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Bruce]. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Spesdter,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr,  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
regret  that  I  interrupt  the  procedure  of 
the  House  in  order  to  bring  up  a  subject 
that  is  not  relevant  to  that  which  was 
under  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  September 
12,  in  a  special  order,  I  took  approxi- 
mately 40  minutes  to  detail  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  grave  situation  that 
has  developed  in  the  Congo.  Yesterday 
in  a  brief  colloquy  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  between  myself  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Jitdd],  the 
highly  respected  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota made  the  comment  to  the  effect 
that  we  all  realize  that  the  United  Na- 
tions action   in  Katanga  is  illegal.     I 


agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  expres- 
sion of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
in  that  instance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  briefly — 
because  I  think  it  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance— to  support  the  pKJsition  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  other  body,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  who  also  has  been 
attempting  to  get  some  attention  drawn 
to  the  fact  of  what  is  going  on  in  Ka- 
tanga. So,  I  rise  briefly  in  an  attempt 
to  clarify  the  extensive  confusion  that 
exists  regarding  the  United  Nations  ac- 
tion in  Katanga. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  action,  on  the  rec- 
ord, is  absolutely  illegal  and  in  defiance 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council.  The  U.N,  forces  are 
supposed  to  be  in  Katanga  fulfilling  the 
Security  Council  resolution  of  February 
21,  1961,  in  which  this  clause  appears: 

The  Security  Council :    •   •   • 

1.  Urges  that  the  United  Nations  take  im- 
mediately all  appropriate  mesisures  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  civil  war  In  the  Con- 
go, Including  arrangements  for  cease  flres, 
the  halting  of  all  military  operations,  the 
prevention  of  clashes,  and  the  use  of  force, 
if  necessary.  In  the  last  resort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  note  carefully  the  words 
that  are  all  negative — "prevent,"  "halt- 
ing," "prevention."  This  is  what  the  use 
of  force  was  intended  to  do,  and  not  to 
start  a  full-scale  war  as  has  been  done. 

Mr,  Speaker,  permit  me  to  go  on. 
This  same  resolution  of  February  21, 
1961,  also  includes  clause  5,  to  wit: 

5.  Reaffirms  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions of  July  14,  July  22.  and  August  9.  1960. 
and  the  General  Assembly  Resolution  1474 
(ES-IV)  of  September  20.  1960,  and  reminds 
all  states  of  their  obligation  under  these 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  carefully  at 
one  of  these  previous  resolutions  that 
was  reaffirmed  by  the  February  21,  1961, 
resolution  which  continues  to  be  cited 
as  authority  for  what  I  term  the  aggres- 
sion by  the  United  Nations  against  Ka- 
tanga. The  reaffirmed  Security  Council 
resolution  of  August  9,  1960,  to  which 
the  United  States  is  obligated  has  the 
following  clause,  and  I  quote: 

The  Security  CouncU :    •   •   • . 

4.  Reaffirms  that  the  United  Nations  force 
in  the  Congo  will  not  be  a  party  to  or  in 
any  way  Intervene  In  or  be  used  to  Influence 
the  outcome  of  any  Internal  conflict,  con- 
stitutional or  otherwise; 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  rej)eat  paragraph 
4  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  of  August  9,  1960.  It 
could  not  be  clearer: 

The  Security  Council :    •   •   • . 

4.  Reaffirms  that  the  United  Nations  Force 
in  the  Congo  will  not  be  a  party  to  or  in  any 
way  Intervene  In  or  be  used  to  influence  the 
outcome  of  any  Internal  conflict,  constitu- 
tional or  otherwise: 

Can  anyone  possibly  say,  in  light  of 
this  clear-cut  statement,  that  this  U.N. 
aggression  in  the  name  of  peace  in 
Katanga  has  any  sanction  at  all? 

On  the  12th  of  September,  I  requested 
on  the  floor,  in  a  special  order,  and  in 
telegrams  to  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  to 
certain  Members  of  the  other  body,  an 
Immediate  Investigation  of  the  action 
that  was  taking  place  in  Katanga.     I 


think  it  is  vital  There  are  many  other 
things  that  are  vital,  but  when  you  study 
the  background — as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  with  a  political  label 
different  from  mine,  has  done— of  the 
men  who  are  being  put  into  power  in  the 
Central  Congolese  Government,  and 
then  we  see  this  kind  of  action.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  for  us  not  just  to  ask 
questions,  but  to  £isk  them  of  the  right 
people  and  In  the  right  environment,  not 
to  make  charges,  but  to  find  out  what 
the  facts  are. 

I  believe  the  whole  future  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa  may  well  hinge  on  what 
we  do  or  do  not  do  in  accordance  with 
law  in  this  situation  in  the  Congo,  and 
more  specifically,  in  Katanga. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rogers  of  Texas) .  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bUl? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles : 

HH.  2730.  An  act  to  repeal  section  791  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
extend  the  application  of  chapter  37  of  title 
18,  relating  to  espionage  and  censorship; 

H  Ji,  4357.  An  act  to  Increase  monthly  dis- 
ability and  death  compensation  payable  pur- 
suant to  the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act; 

H  Jl.  4682.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcxilture  to  sell  and  convey  cer- 
tain lands  In  the  State  of  Iowa; 

H.R.  7667.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  47 
(Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  specific 
statutory  authority  for  prosecution  of  bad 
check  offenses; 

H.R.  7854.  An  act  to  modify  the  project 
for  the  Duluth-Superlor  Harbor,  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin,  to  provide  for  the  abauidon- 
ment  of  the  Twenty-first  Avenue  West  Chan- 
nel, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7888.  An  act  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1958  to  extend  the  time  within 
which  land  In  certain  reservoir  projects  in 
Texas  may  be  reconveyed  to  the  former  own- 
ers thereof;  and 

H  J.  Res.  459.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  cer- 
tain lands  In  Prince  Georges  and  Charles 
Counties,  Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  9118.  An  act  to  establish  a  U.S.  Arms 
Control  Agency. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
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the  two  Houses  thereon,  aiKl  appoints 
Mr.  PtTURicBT.  Mr.  Spakkmajt.  Mr.  Hum- 
PHKrr.  Mr.  Sncnrcroir,  Mr.  Whjct,  and 
Mr.  HicKXHioopn  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  tbe  Senate. 


ESTABLISHING  A  U.S.   ARMS 
CONTROL  AGENCY 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (H.R.  9118)  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 


COMMTrrEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  Ale  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL    ADVISORY    COUNCIL    ON 
THE  ARTS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  <H.R.  4172)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Arts  to  assist  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  fine 
arts  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honse  of 
Representative3  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assrmbled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares — 

(1)  that  the  growth  and  flonrl&hing  of 
the  arts  depend  upon  freedom.  Imagination, 
and  Individual  Initiative; 

(3)  that  the  encouragement  of  creative 
activity  in  the  performance  and  "practice  of 
the  arts,  and  of  a  widespread  participation 
in  and  appreciation  of  the  arts,  is  essential 
to  the  general  welfare  and  the  national  in- 
terest; 

(3)  that  as  workdays  shorten  and  life  ex- 
pectancy lengthens,  the  arts  will  play  an 
ever  more  important  role  In  the  Uvea  of 
our  citizens;  and 

(4)  that  the  encouragement  of  the  arts, 
while  primarily  a  matter  for  private  and 
local  initiative.  Is  an  appropriate  matter  of 
concern  to  the  United  States  Government. 

S«c.  2.  (a)  There  U  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Arts  (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Council").  The  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twenty -one  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  private 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  widely 
recognized  for  their  knowledge  of  or  expe- 
rience In.  or  for  their  profound  interest  In, 
one  or  more  ot  the  arts  and  who  ooUectlvely 
will  provide  an  appropriate  balance  of  i«p. 
resentatlon  among  the  major  art  fields  In- 
cluding music,  drama,  dance,  literature, 
architecture  and  allied  arts,  painting,  sculpt 
ture.  photocrapliy.  grmplilc  and  craft  arts, 
motion  pictures,  radio,  and  television.  The 
President  Is  requested  in  the  making  of  such 


appointments  to  give  consideration  to  such 
recocnmendations  as  nuty  from  time  to  time 
be  submitted  to  him  by  leading  national 
organizations  in  these  fields.  Each  member 
of  the  Council  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  except  that  (1)  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occxirrtng  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  (2)  the 
terms  of  the  members  first  taking  office 
shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  appointment,  seven  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  seven  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year.  atKl  seven  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  No  member  of  the  Council  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  during  the 
two-year  period  foUowlng  the  expiration  of 
his  term.  The  President  shall  de&lgnate  one 
member  of  the  Council  to  ser\e  as  Its  chair- 
man. The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "•Secretary"),  but  not 
less  often  than  twice  during  each  calendar 
year.  Eleven  members  of  the  Council  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  have  an  executive 
secretary  who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  Coun- 
cil. Within  the  limits  of  appropriations 
available  therefor,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide necessary  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
staff  assistance  for  tbe  Council.  Its  execu- 
tive secretary,  and  Its  special  committees. 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  The  Council  stiaU  (1)  recom- 
mend ways  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
cultural  resources  of  the  United  States.  (2) 
proposed  methods  to  encourage  private  Ini- 
tiative In  the  arts,  (3)  cooperate  with  local. 
State,  and  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  foster  artistic  and  cultural  endeav- 
ors and  the  use  of  the  arts  both  nationally 
and  Intematlonaliy  In  the  best  Interests  of 
our  country,  and  (4)  strive  to  sUmulate 
greater  appreciation  of  the  arts  by  our  citi- 
zens. 

(b)  To  these  ends  the  Council  shall  un- 
dertake studies  of  and  make  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  appropriate  methods, 
consistent  with  the  poUcy  set  forth  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act.  for  encouraging 
creative  acUvlty  in  the  performance  and 
practice  of  the  arts  and  participation  Ln  and 
appreciation  of  the  arts.  In  selecting  sub- 
jects to  be  studied,  the  Council  shall  con- 
sider requests  submitted  to  It  by  the  heads 
of  departments,  agencies,  and  Independent 
establlshmenU  of  tt»e  Federal  Government. 
The  Council  siiaU  make  reconunendaUons  In 
writing  to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  studies;  and  the  SecreUry  ahall  trans- 
mit such  recommendations,  together  with 
his  commenu  thereon,  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  In  the  selection  of  subjects 
to  be  studied  and  In  the  formulation  of 
recommendations,  the  CouncU  may  obtain 
the  advice  of  any  interested  and  qualified 
persons  and  organizations,  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  appoint  Interested  and  qualified 
persons  to  assist  the  Council  in  making  its 
studies  from  among  thoee  qualified  persons 
recommended  to  him  by  the  CouncU. 

Sic.  4.  Members  of  the  Council,  and  per- 
sons appointed  to  assist  the  Cotmcll  In 
making  Its  studies,  while  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  Council  or  while  engaged  in  the 
conduct  of  studies  auUiorized  by  this  Act. 
slxall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
•50  per  diem,  and  shall  be  paid  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorised  by  law  (S  U.S.C. 
7Sb-a)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 

Szc  6.  (a)  Any  msmber  ot  the  CouncO 
appointed  under  this  Act.  any  pwson  a{>- 
pointed  to  assist  tiM  CouncU  in  maJcing  Its 
studies,  and  any  other  person  appointed, 
employed,  or  utilized  in  an  advisory  or  con- 


sultative capacity  under  this  Act  Is  hereby 
exempted,  with  respect  to  such  appointment, 
employment,  or  utilization,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  sections  281,  283.  284.  and  1914  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  except 
as  otherwise  specified  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

4b)  (1)  The  exemption  granted  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  extend 
to  the  following  acts  performed  as  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  by  any 
person  so  appointed,  employed,  or  utilized: 
(A)  The  negotiation  or  execution  of,  or  (B) 
the  making  of  any  recommendation  with 
respect  to,  or  (C)  the  taking  of  any  other 
action  with  respect  to,  any  individual  con- 
tract or  other  arrangement  under  this  Act 
with  the  private  employer  of  such  person 
or  any  corporation.  Joint  stock  company, 
association,  firm,  partnership,  or  other  busi- 
ness entity  In  the  pecuniary  profits  or  con- 
tracts of  which  such  person  has  any  direct  or 
Indirect  Interest. 

(2)  The  exemption  granted  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not.  during  the 
period  of  such  appointment,  employment, 
or  utilization  and  the  further  period  of  two 
years  after  the  terminaUon  thereof,  extend 
to  the  prosecution  or  participation  In  the 
prtjsecutlon,  by  any  person  so  appointed, 
employed,  or  utilized,  of  any  claim  against 
the  Government  Involving  any  individual 
contract  or  other  arrangement  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  Act  concerning  which  the 
appointee  had  any  responsiblUty  during  the 
period  of  such  appointment,  employment, 
or  utilization. 

Sic.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
including  expenses  of  professional,  clerical, 
and  stenographic  assistance.  Such  appro- 
priaUons  shaU  be  availai>le  for  services  as 
authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 2.  1946  (5  use.  55a). 

Sic.  7.  This  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
Invalidate  any  provision  In  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress or  ExecuUve  order  vesting  authority 
in  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  opposed  to 
the  bill? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly am  not.  but  I  demand  a' second. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  opposed  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross]  demands 
a  secOTid.  Without  objection  a  second 
will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentlemen  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hal- 
pern  and  Mr.  Lindsay]  have  permission 
to  extend  their  remarks  In  tbe  Rkcoro 
following  my  own.  They  are  in  favor  of 
this  legislation  and  are  cosponsors. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
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There  was  no  wiectlon. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bUl.  H.R.  4172,  is  one  of 
nearly  20  identical  bills  introduced  on 
this  subject.  The  history  of  the  legisla- 
tion, briefly,  is  that  it  was  recommended 
initially  by  former  President  Eisenhower 
and  has  been  recommended  by  the 
present  administration.  It  has  the  sup- 
port of  President  Kennedy  and  has  had 
the  supp>ort  specifically  and  categorical- 
ly of  Vice  President  Nixon,  among 
others. 

The  bill  is  not  unusual  in  its  scope  or 
Its  purpose,  which  is  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts  to 
undertake  studies  and  make  recom- 
mendations relating  to  appropriate 
methods  for  encouraging  creative  activi- 
ties, i>articipation  in,  and  appreciation 
of  the  arts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is  the  only  great 
Nation  in  our  civilization  which  has 
made  no  provision  over  its  history  for 
Government  recognition  of  the  arts  or 
for  Government  participation  in  the 
arts.  It  is  not  proposed  by  any  means 
in  this  legislation  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment get  in  the  business  of  directing 
any  particular  activities  or  creating  any 
broad-scale  activities  imder  its  domina- 
tion or  guidance.  It  is  proposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  national  life  and  in  its  activities 
with  resi>ect  to  the  national  life  interest 
itself  in  cultural  activities. 

The  history  of  the  Interest  of  the 
founders  of  this  Republic  and  through 
the  years  of  its  great  leaders  in  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  and  interest  in  the 
arts  is  a  great  and  varied  history.  Our 
national  record  Is  replete  with  efforts  as 
far  back  as  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
George  Washington  with  attention  given 
to  this  general  subject  by  the  Presidents. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK).  I>oes  the  gentleman  insist 
on  his  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present? 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  will  withdraw  it  If 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  withdraws  his 
demand  for  a  second. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  tbe  point  of  order  that 
any  such  agreement  would  be  illegal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  withdraws  his  point  of  order. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  will  enter  into 
a  diplomatic  relationship. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  like  that  word 
"diplomatic."  It  has  rather  serious  con- 
notations in  the  light  of  what  has  been 
going  on  here  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  <H.R.  4172)  would  es- 
tablish in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  an  advisory 
council  composed  of  21  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  from  among 
private  citizens  who  are  recognized  for 
their  interest  in  our  national  cultural 
life.  The  bill  for  housekeeping  purposes 
has  placed  the  responsibility  for  secre- 
tarial and  staff  assistants  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  would  authorize  an  annual  appropri- 


ation, which  is,  in  my  considered  Judg- 
ment, modest  at  $100,000. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
member,  has  for  the  past  four  Congresses 
held  hearings  on  this  subject  In  each 
instance,  in  the  last  three  Congresses, 
recommendations  of  approval  have  been 
voted  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  This  year  the  subject  was 
reopened  at  the  outset  of  this  Congress, 
and  on  May  15  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  of  which  I  am  the  chair- 
man, held  hearings  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  that  this  is  meritorious  legis- 
lation, that  it  is  very  badly  needed  legis- 
lation, and  that  the  United  States  of 
America  will  be  quite  late  in  fact  in  hav- 
ing such  a  badly  needed  council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HalpernI  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  wholehearted  support  of  this  bill,  hav- 
ing sponsored  similar  legislation  In  this 
and  in  the  previous  Congress.  I  am  mo- 
tivated by  the  firm  conviction  that  such 
a  measure  will  have  an  important  impact 
on  American  cultural  activities. 

A  dynamic,  free  society,  such  as  ours, 
needs  an  equally  dynamic  and  free  ex- 
pression of  creativity.  The  stimulation 
of  such  activity  and  the  assurance  of  its 
continued  growth  is  vital  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  fluid,  expanding  nature  of 
the  American  society. 

Such  legislation  as  this  provides  fim- 
damental,  but  long  overdue,  recognition 
of  the  role  of  the  arts  as  a  vital  factor 
In  our  national  life.  As  a  medium  for 
correlating  and  drawing  together  in  a 
continuing  realtionship  the  numerous 
separate  artistic  endeavors  throughout 
the  country,  the  Council  would  help  to 
promote  creative  activity. 

By  no  means  should  the  legislation  be 
considered  an  attempt  to  direct  the 
course  of  creativity  nor  should  it  be  re- 
garded as  a  Government -regulated  pro- 
gram of  artistic  endeavor.  Rather,  it 
realizes  that  freeman  requires  artistic, 
creative  activity  just  as  freeman  requires 
social  and  political  independence.  The 
institution  of  such  a  council  would  act 
as  a  potent  weapon  in  our  struggle 
against  atheistic,  materialistic  com- 
munism, for  it  will  prove  that  creativity — 
as  well  as  economic  and  political-social 
development — can  be  encouraged  and 
flourish  under  a  free  society. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Council  would  be  estab- 
lished In  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  would  be  com- 
posed of  21  outstanding  private  citizens, 
widely  recognized  for  their  knowledge  or 
experience  in,  one  or  more  of  the  creative 
arts  such  as  music,  drama,  dance,  litera- 
ture, and  others. 

The  members  would  be  named  by  the 
President,  who  would  also  designate  one 
of  its  members  to  serve  as  Chairman. 
Through  studies  and  recommendations, 
this  Council  would  propose  methods  to 


encourage  private  initiative  in  the  arts. 
The  Council  would  also  promote  co- 
operation with  local.  State,  and  I^ederal 
departments  or  agencies  to  foster  artistic 
and  cultural  endeavors. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
measure  calls  for  no  appropriations  or 
expenditures  other  than  modest  per  diem 
allowances  and  expenses  for  the  mem- 
bership. It  it  a  long  step  forward  toward 
realization  of  national  responsibility  In 
the  promotion  of  the  arts,  and  of  vital 
impoi-tance  to  the  general  welfare  and 
the  national  interest, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  refer  to  another  bill  which 
I  fervently  hope  will  win  committee  ap- 
proval and  favorable  action  by  this  House 
before  the  second  half  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress adjourns.  It  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  American  art  and  culture  and 
it  greatly  compliments  the  objectives  of 
the  bill  before  us.  I  refer  to  the  bill  I 
introduced  earlier  in  the  session,  H.R. 
4427,  a  companion  measure  to  the  one 
sponsored  in  the  other  body  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  It 
establishes  a  $10  million  a  year  U.S.  Art 
Foundation  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  nonprofit  groups  engaged  in  the 
performing  arts  including  theatrical, 
musical,  opera,  dance,  ballet,  and  choral 
recitals. 

The  Foundation  would  endeavor  to  see 
that  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  out  of 
the  way,  as  well  as  the  Great  White 
Way,  received  the  opportunity  for  good 
theater  and  music.  The  proposal  to 
which  I  refer — the  VS.  Art  Founda- 
tion— would  enable  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, for  example,  to  tour  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  country.  It  would 
bring  ballet  and  opera  within  the  reach 
of  millions  more.  In  brief,  it  would  ef- 
fectively supplement  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  which  in  itself  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  farsighted  bill.  H.R. 
4172.  is  commendable;  it  fills  a  wide  gap 
in  America's  cultural  society.  I  trust  it 
will  win  the  overwhelming  approval  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Kearns]. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  4172,  to  establish  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Coimcil  on  the  Arts,  which 
was  favorably  rei>orted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  measure,  which 
was  first  recommended  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  his  1955  state  of  the  Union 
message.  In  urging  the  Congress  to  en- 
act into  law  legislation  to  establish  such 
a  Federal  Arts  Council,  President  Eisen- 
hower said  that: 

In  the  advancement  of  the  various  activi- 
ties which  wlU  make  our  dvUlzatlon  endure 
and  flourish,  the  Federal  Government  should 
do  more  to  give  official  recognition  to  the 
importance  of  the  arts  and  other  cultural 
activities. 

During  the  presidential  campaign  last 
fall  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  wrote 
a  letter  which  was  published  in  the  Sat- 
urday Review  of  October  29,  1960.  In 
this  letter  he  declared: 

In  my  opinion.  It  would  be  better,  at  this 
time,  to  appoint  an  Advisory  Oouncil  on  the 
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Arts,  composed  of  the  best  qualified  Amer- 
icana In  all  the  cultiiral  fields,  than  a  Sec- 
cretary  of  Culture.  In  this  way,  the  views 
of  a  larger  number  of  competent  profes- 
sionals In  the  several  arts  could  be  heard 
nationally.  This  Council  should  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress as  to  the  best  line  of  Federal  action 
in  support  of  artistic  endeavor.  It  might 
also  be  helpful  In  suggesting  steps  by  which 
State  and  local  governments  might  stimu- 
late private  cultural  activities. 

Legislation  to  create  such  a  Council  has 
been  Introduced  In  Congress  with  broad  bi- 
partisan backing.  I  support  this  idea,  and 
will  work  for  its  passage. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view President  Kennedy  declared: 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party 
proposes  a  Federal  advisory  agency  to  as- 
sist in  the  evaluation,  development,  and  ex- 
pansion of  cultural  resources  of  the  United 
States.  We  shall  support  legislation  needed 
to  provide  incentives  for  those  endowed  with 
extraordinary  talent  &s  a  worthy  supplement 
to  existing  scholarship  programs. 

U  the  people  send  me  to  the  White  House, 
I  shall  push  this  program.  A  gifted  child 
deserves  the  finest  education  this  Nation  can 
provide.  He  Is  a  national  asset,  whether  his 
gift  is  to  paint,  write,  design  a  Jet  airliner 
or  a  dramatic  set,  or  explore  the  cosmos 
with  a  radio  telescope.  His  worth  cannot 
be  estimated  in  the  ledgers  of  the  budg- 
eteers. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor had  a  number  of  bills  before  it  to 
establish  the  Federal  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Arts,  In  addition  to  the  iden- 
tical bills  Introduced  by  myself  and  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson],  on 
which  hearings  were  held  on  May  15, 
1961,  by  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education  which  he  heads,  bills  for  this 
purpose  were  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels  I. 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [  Mr.  H.*l- 
pern],  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton],  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

This  measure  passed  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  84th  Congress  and  it  behooves 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  support  this 
measure  which  has  the  broadest  support 
at  the  grassroots  of  any  cultural  meas- 
ure in  many  years. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Council  has 
many  important  and  significant  things 
to  do.  A  great  many  art  projects  have 
piled  up,  a  regular  logjam,  and  are 
awaiting  the  study  and  recommendation, 
one  way  or  the  other  of  this  committee. 

I  hope  that  distinguished  and  able 
cultural  leaders  from  every  section  of 
our  country  will  be  appointed  to  it. 

It  must  be  concerned  with  the  arts 
and  crafts  as  a  whole  in  our  country,  and 
not  just  with  Broadway's  professional 
theaters.  The  arts  and  crafts  can  be 
of  immense  benefit  to  American  indus- 
try and  help  It  meet  foreign  competition. 

It  must  be  concerned  with  the  arts  in 
our  educational  institutions,  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  I  am  vei-y  hope- 
ful that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
will  work  closely  with  this  great  Coun- 
cil. 

The  Federal  Government  is  concerned 
with  science  and  modem  foreign  lan- 
guages In  our  colleges  and  universities, 
and  at  other  levels  in  the  educational 


process.  It  must  be  equally  concerned 
with  the  arts  and  crafts  which  can  bene- 
fit our  entire  country. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Arts  must  be  concerned  with  the  arts  in 
the  cwnmunity,  with  our  theaters  and 
orchestras  at  the  commiinity  level,  with 
the  health  of  our  art  museums  and  art 
galleries,  and  with  our  artists  in  all  of 
the  arts  which  make  our  civilization 
endure  and  flourish,  and  esp)ecially  with 
helping  American  industry  meeff orclgn 
competition  and  the  influx  of  attractive 
foreign  goods. 

It  must  be  concerned  with  the  arts  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  which,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  are  given  only  $16,000  by  the 
municipal  government  wheieas  other 
cities  give  many  times  as  much  in  sup- 
port of  the  arts  according  to  a  recent 
study  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
Congress  controls  the  purse  strings  of 
local  District  revenues  and  must  move 
to  let  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
support  their  own  local  art  programs  in 
the  same  way  that  other  cities  do 
through  devoting  part  of  their  local  tax 
revenues  to  the  arts  and  crafts. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Arts  must  concern  itself  with  the  wise 
cultural,  educational,  and  artistic  use  of 
the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  which  is 
charged  with  its  management  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people  who  gave  it  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  the  people,  not  just  for  the  benefit 
of  professional  shows  from  Broadway. 

Certainly  one  of  the  first  projects  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts 
must  undertake  is  the  study  of  the  out- 
rageously high  salaries  which  some  of 
our  artists  are  paid  on  State  Depart- 
ment-sponsored tours  under  the  Presi- 
dent's cultural  exchange  program. 
These  swollen  salaries  are  several  times 
what  leading  industrialists  are  paid 
when  they  work  for  the  Federal  Crov- 
emment.  In  addition,  these  industrial- 
ists; for  example,  Neil  McEHroy,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  present  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, as  well  as  Charles  Wilson,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  all  gave  up  sizable 
fortunes  in  stocks  to  work  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

What  is  equally  bad  about  these  out- 
rageous salaries  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  several  times  what  our  most  dis- 
tinguished and  battle-scarred  admirals 
and  generals  are  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Nation's  Capital  must  become  one 
of  the  leading  cultural  centers  of  the 
world  on  a  par  with  the  capital  cities  of 
Europe.  We  can  no  longer  be  satisfied 
to  have  our  Nation's  Capital  lag  far  be- 
hind even  small  European  cities  with  re- 
gard to  the  arts.  It  must  do  more  than 
be  an  audience  for  Broadway,  or  a  will- 
ing audience  for  the  artists  and  art 
groups  which  the  Soviet  Union  sends  to 
our  shores. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Arts  must  be  concerned  with  the  preser- 
vation of  buildings  of  historic,  architec- 
tural, and  cultural  value  such  as  the 
Dolly  Madison  House,  the  Benjamin 
Tayloe  House,  and  the  Belasco  Theater 


in  the  Nation's  Capital,  which  many 
great  national  organizations  have  urged 
the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  preserve,  and  which  President 
Kennedy  himself  last  year  introduced 
legislation  to  preserve. 

When  he  introduced  S.  3280  the  Presi- 
dent stated : 

The  Dolly  Madison  House,  the  Benjamin 
Tayloe  House,  and  the  Belasco  Theater  have 
long  served  as  an  inspiration  to  generations 
of  Americans  who  have  visited  their  Capital 
City.  Certainly,  before  iny  Irrevocable  ac- 
tion is  taken  to  destroy  these  buildings  to 
provide  a  courthouse,  other  sites  should  be 
Investigated. 

When  I  went  to  the  White  House  on 
September  14,  1961,  to  see  the  President 
I  furnished  him  a  list  of  several  score 
opera  houses,  theaters,  and  concert  halls 
in  Europe  which  are  in  regiilar  use  today 
and  which  are  no  larger,  and  in  many 
cases,  are  smaller  than  the  Belasco 
Theater.  This  list  was  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  which  made  a  study 
of  the  subject  at  my  request. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Council  could 
well  investigate  why  such  small  buildinps 
can  be  used  in  Europe,  and  how  the 
Belasco  Theater  can  contribute  to  the 
cultural  growth  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Arts  could  make  a  major  contribution 
to  our  cultural  life  by  recommending 
ways  to  provide  for  the  proper  recogni- 
tion of  our  great  composers  and  per- 
forming artists. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ei.liott1. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  lend  my  support 
to  this  bill  which  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Arts.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  ThompsokI, 
the  author  of  the  bill  for  his  consistent 
efforts  in  its  behalf  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  He  has  sponsored  this  bill 
since  he  came  to  Congress  and  has  done 
a  fine  job  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been  in- 
terested in  efforts  to  provide  a  means 
by  which  the  U  S.  Government  might 
give  what  I  think  is  deserved  recogni- 
tion to  the  important  role  of  the  arts 
in  the  development  of  our  country.  In 
June  of  1959,  I  had  the  privilege,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Spe- 
cial Education  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  of  presiding 
over  hearings  on  a  similar  bill,  also  in- 
troduced, I  believe,  by  the  gentlemen 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Keams  and  Mr. 
Fulton;  by  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Celler,  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  Mr. 
Wain  Wright;  and  by  the  then  Member 
of  this  body  from  Montana,  Mr.  Met- 
calf;  and  by  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware, Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  twofold.  First  of  all,  it  puts  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  record  as  recog- 
nizing the  great  contributions  which 
have  been  made  to  our  society  by  prac- 
titioners of  the  performing  and  the 
creative  arts.  This  is  done  in  this  bill 
in  much  the  same  way  as  has  already 
been  done  to  recognize  accomplishments 
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in  the  sciences,  in  (ducation.  and  other 
fields  of  endeavor.  We  are  here  recog- 
nizing the  contributioo  of  a  vital  seg- 
ment of  our  peofile,  who  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Ralph  Bellamy,  the  distinguished 
actor,  "earn  tiieir  living,  or  practice 
their  profession  in  one  or  another  of 
the  fields  of  art:  music,  drama  and 
dance;  literature,  architecture,  paint- 
ing, sculpture;  motion  pictures,  radio 
and  television;  and  all  the  allied  arts 
and  crafts  which  serve  them." 

Second,  it  is  anticipated,  antl  I  quote 
from  the  committee  report  on  this  bill 
"that  the  CouiicU  would  act  as  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  for  the  considera- 
tion of  methods  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  might  appropriately  and 
effectively  act  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late both  artistic  endeavor  and  appre- 
ciation on  the  piirt  of  our  citizens. 
Further,  it  could  act  as  a  coordinating 
group  between  private  and  govern- 
mental activities  in  the  arts" 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  indeed  a  tragedy 
that  in  such  times  as  these,  when  we  are 
attempting  to  lead  the  world  toward 
peaceful  and  wholesome  endeavors,  and 
at  a  time  when  our  own  creative  poten- 
tial is  second  to  none,  we  should  be  far 
behind  other  countries  in  recognizing  the 
national  importance  of  oiir  cultural  re- 
sources. Other  governments  of  the 
world,  both  great  and  small,  actively 
support  and  encourage  artists  and  the 
arts  by  means  of  direct  subsidy  and  tax 
incentives.  In  comparison,  this  bill  is 
extremely  modest.  It  proposes  only  to 
recognize  merit,  encourage  creativity, 
and  coordinate  and  cooperate  with  local, 
State,  and  Federal  organizations  and  de- 
partments in  their  efforts  to  stimulate 
artistic  and  cultural  pursuits. 

The  bill  neither  suggests  nor  provides 
for  any  kind  of  govtTnmental  or  bureau- 
cratic controls.  It  explicitly  recognizes 
that  the  arts  are  "primarily  a  matter  of 
private  and  local  initiative."  Perhaps, 
in  addition  to  the  natural  merits  of  the 
proposal,  this  lack  of  Government  con- 
trol has  stimulated  the  xmiversal  and  bi- 
partisan support  which  this  bill  enjoys. 

National  leaders  from  both  major  par- 
ties have  lent  their  support.  The  Health , 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretaries,  both 
present  and  imiriediate  past,  have 
pressed  for  its  pasrage  in  behalf  of  their 
respective  administrations.  Ambassador 
Adlai  Stevenson,  on  the  occasion  of  our 
hearings,  stated: 

I  think  that  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts  is  long 
past  due,  and  this  bill  has  my  emphatic  and 
warm  endorsement. 

Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  June  5.  1959,  also  lent  his  per- 
sonal support  to  this  legislation.  In  part, 
he  stated: 

•niere  are  many  contexts  In  which  the 
Federal  Oovemment  lis  properly.  In  fact  un- 
avoidably, ooncerned  with  tbe  arts.  Art 
knows  no  borders  bc-tween  States  or,  for 
that  matter,  between  nations.  It  speaks  a 
tmlversal  language.  It  Is  a  vehicle  of  com- 
munication and  understanding  between  all 
peoples. 

He  continued  that  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  this  bill— 

represents  a  constructive  response  to  the 
Federal  OoTemmenfR  obligation  in  this 
area. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  Wl  represents  the 
product  of  several  years  of  thoughtful 
con&ideratioa  cq  the  part  of  national 
leaders  from  both  parties,  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  particularly,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  It  is  a  prop>osal  well  con- 
ceived and  calculated  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  an  area  of  our  culture  too  long 
neglected.  I  sincerely  urge  its  favor- 
able consideration  and  adoption. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  recall  correctly  there 
was  a  bill  in  the  House,  and  I  would  like 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Thompson],  a  year  or 
2  years  ago  to  provide,  or  at  least  set 
the  stage  for  a  $75  million  cultural  cen- 
ter in  Washington. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
was  3  years  ago.  It  set  the  stage  for  a 
cultural  center  without  reference  to  a 
specific  amount.  The  money  for  this 
was  to  be  raised  by  private  subscription. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  planned  that  this 
bill  will  again  set  the  stage  for  a  cultural 
center?    Is  that  what  the  bill  does? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  This 
has  no  reference  or  relation  whatsoever 
to  that,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  provides  for  a  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  too  much  about  the  arts,  but  I  do 
know  we  are  more  than  $290  billion  in 
the  red  in  this  country;  that  we  are 
spending  $9  billion  a  year  on  interest  on 
that  debt;  we  are  already  in  the  hole  in 
this  fiscal  year,  less  than  3  monttis  old, 
to  the  extent  of  $6  billion,  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  we 
will  be  lucky  to  get  out  by  June  30  of  next 
year,  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year, 
with  less  than  a  $10  billion  additional  to 
the  Federal  debt,  twxording  to  the  esti- 
mates of  some  people  who  ought  to  have 
a  good  idea  of  what  is  going  on  finan- 
cially. I  am  sure  the  spending  $100,000 
each  year  for  this  purpose,  for  culture, 
can  very  well  wait  imtil  we  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  this  country  and  start 
retiring  the  Federal  debt.  I  just  do  not 
see  any  necessity  for  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness at  this  time. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  On  page  5  of  the  bill, 
section  5,  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what 
these  exemptions  included  in  there  mean, 
and  I  am  unable  to  learn  that  from  the 
report  which  accompanies  the  bill.  It 
says: 

Any  member  erf  the  Council  appointed  un- 
tler  this  Act.  any  person  appointed  to  assist 
the  Council  in  making  its  studies,  and  any 
other  person  appointed,  employed,  or  utilised 
In  an  advisory  or  consultative  capacity  un- 
der this  Act  Is  hereby  exempted,  with  re- 
spect to  such  appointment,  employment,  or 
utilization,  from  the  operation  of  sections 
381,  383,  384,  and  1914  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  except  as  otherwise  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

Now,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  any  information  about  what 
these  people  are  being  exempted  from. 


What  axe  these  positions?    I  do  not  find 
it  in  the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
iK>tice  my  copy  of  the  bill.  I  was  going  to 
ask  the  same  question. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  to  me  to  propound  that  ques- 
tion to  the  author  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  certainly  wUl. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Could  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  answer  that? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  will  see  on  page  5  of  the  re- 
port that  section  5  is  explained  as  waiv- 
ing the  so-called  conflict-of-interest 
statute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  que.stion?  Is  the  gentleman 
satisfied  with  that  answer? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  If  that  is  the  only 
answer  he  has,  we  will  have  to  be  satis- 
fied with  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  It  go  further? 
Does  it  also  waive  the  dual-compensation 
statute? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No; 
It  does  not.  _, 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  does  waive  the 
confilct-of -interest  statute? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes; 
It  does.  These  are  the  people  who  serve 
without  pay.  They  will  be  reimbursed 
for  their  actual  traveling  exp^ises  and 
get  the  usual  jjer  diem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Also  on  page  5,  whUe 
the  gentleman  is  on  his  feet,  there  is  pro- 
vided S75  per  diem  and  expenses.  For 
what?  Consultants  and  members  of  the 
Coimcil? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Just 
for  the  members. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  for  the  members  of 
the  Council? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  how  many  meet- 
ings? There  is  no  limitatioi.  as  to  the 
number  of  days.  Is  there  any  limita- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  meetings? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No; 
there  is  no  specific  limitation.  This  is 
the  usual  language  contained  in  any 
act  under  which  per  diem  Is  given  in  lieu 
of  salary  for  persons  serving  on  commis- 
sions and  In  advisory  capacities  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem£:n 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Well,  I  hate 
to  ask  this  question.  I  always  hesitate 
to  display  my  ignorance,  of  which  I  have 
a  plenty.  But,  this  bill  has  been  pend- 
ing up  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
about  3  or  4  weeks,  and  there  is  no  inter- 
est up  there  in  it.  We  sort  of  put  it 
away  in  the  cooler,  waiting  until  it  got 
more  enthusiastic  endorsement.  But, 
the  thing  that  troubles  me  is — and  since 
it  was  brought  to  the  floor  this  afternoon 
I  have  asked  everybody  ttiat  seemed  to 
know  anything  about  this  bill — what  are 
the  arts?  And,  here  is  where  I  display 
my  ignorance.  I  do  not  know.  "What 
does  it  include?  What  la  it  about?  I 
suppose  fiddle  players  would  be  in  the 
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arts  and  the  painting  of  pictures  would 
be  in  the  arts.  It  was  siiggested  that 
poker  playing  was  an  artful  occupation. 
Is  this  going  to  subsidize  poker  players 
that  get  in  trouble? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I,  too.  am  troubled,  and  I  tried  to 
make  that  plain  when  I  started  out  that 
maybe  my  appreciation  of  the  arts  was 
not  what  it  ought  to  be.  and  perhaps  that 
is  because  I  do  not  understand  and  ap- 
preciate all  the  arts  and  culture. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Well,  we 
have  gotten  along  pretty  well  for  some 
time  on  the  arts  angle.  There  is  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Fine  Arts,  and  I 
just  wondered  why  we  needed  to  build 
another  layer  on  top  of  that.  But.  I  do 
want  somebody  to  tell  me  what  the  arts 
are  and  what  it  includes.  What  various 
occupations  are  included  in  the  arts  oo 
we  will  know  what  we  are  getting  into 
and  who  we  will  subsidize?  This  will  not 
end  here.  This  is  getting  'the  nose  un- 
der the  tent." 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  dis- 
tingxiished  friend  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]  says  that  this  bill  has  been  be- 
fore him  for  some  months,  and  that  he 
had  not  completed  reading  through  page 
2.  at  which  pwint  his  question  would  have 
been  answered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  makes  no  pre- 
tense of  subsidizing  the  arts,  but  it  de- 
fines the  arts  and  the  flelds  as  including 
music,  drama,  dance,  literature,  archi- 
tecture and  allied  arts,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, photography,  graphic  and  craft 
arts,  motion  pictures,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lind- 
say]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
not  a  new  bill  that  we  are  talking  about 
here.  I  cannot  understand  all  of  the 
cynical  sniping  that  seems  to  be  going  on 
in  this  Chamber  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  was  quite  right 
when  he  suggested  that  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  few  free  countries 
in  the  world  in  which  the  National  Gov- 
ernment does  not  give  recognition  to  the 
importance  of  the  advancement  of  the 
arts  and  artistic  endeavor  in  its  society 
by  at  least  the  establishment  of  this 
kind  of  a  council.  Let  me  remind  the 
House  that  this  is  not  a  grant-in-aid  bill. 
This  is  what  you  might  jcall  a  status  bill. 
What  it  does  is  to  give  status  and  recog- 
nition to  the  importance  of  culture  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  only  a  few  days 
ago  when  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
New  York  City  closed  down,  or  threat- 
ened to  close  down,  for  the  1961-62  sea- 
son, that  I  received  letters  from  all  over 
the  United  States  asking  "What  are  you 
people  in  Washington  going  to  do  about 
this?  This  is  an  institution  that  belongs 
to  the  country  and  not  to  any  one  lo- 
cality." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
prior  administration  originally  asked  for 
this  legislation. 


Mr.  LAI^HlRUM  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemAi  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Would  the  gentle- 
man tell  us  why  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
was  closed,  or  wsis  about  to  be  closed? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Because  of  the  high 
cost  of  doing  business  and  a  disagree- 
ment between  management  and  the 
Musicians  Union. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Now  the  gentleman 
wants  it  to  be  subsidized  by  the  tax- 
payers? 

Mr  LINDSAY.  No,  I  repeat,  this  is 
not  a  subsidy  bill.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  President  Eisenhower  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  to  the  84th 
Congress  stated  as  follows: 

In  the  advancemeDt  of  the  various  activ- 
ities which  will  make  our  civilization  endure 
and  floiirlsh.  the  Federal  Oovernment  should 
do  more  to  give  official  recognition  to  the  Im- 
portance of  the  arts  and  other  cultural  activ- 
ities. 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  the  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  testified  at  length  in  favor  of  an 
arts  council.  He  pointed  out  the  three 
reasons  why  this  bill  was  important  to 
the  United  States.  Touching  upon  some 
of  the  arguments  that  were  made  a  mo- 
ment ago  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott  J.  He 
said: 

I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  that  there 
is  inadequate  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
importance  of  artistic  endeavor  in  our  na- 
tional life 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  "the  national 
interest  in  promoting  the  educational, 
cultural,  and  personal  development  of 
our  citizens." 

Then  he  touched  upon  a  practical 
point  which  is  the  useful  purjxjse  in  ad- 
vising the  departments  and  agencies  of 
Government  with  respect  to  programs 
and  policies  affecting  culture  and  artis- 
tic endeavors. 

During  the  presidential  campaign  last 
fall  both  candidates  spoke  of  their  firm 
convictions  in  pursuit  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  in  our  national  life. 
Both  President  Kennedy  and  former  Vice 
President  Nixon  expressed  support  of 
measures  to  establish  a  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Arts  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  in  the  United 
States  are  certainly  in  the  national  in- 
terest. Beyond  the  preservation  of  our 
national  freedom  and  of  our  constitu- 
tional rights,  what  greater  concern  can 
we  as  individuals  possibly  have  than  to 
enhance  and  strengthen  the  cultural 
aspects  of  our  civilization.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  a  great  effort  to  strengthen  our 
security.  Surely  it  is  also  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  strengthen  the  arts.  A 
country  is  not  strong  if  its  culture  is 
neglected  while  other  areas  of  human 
endeavor  advance.  What  are  we  afraid 
of?  Are  we  afraid  of  giving  recognition 
to  something  which  is  Just  as  important 
as  gearing  up  to  send  a  rocket  to  the 
moon? 

The  extent  to  which  we  advance  cul- 
turally directly  bears  on  our  interna- 
tional posture.    The  universal  language 


of  the  arts  knows  no  national  bound- 
aries and  cultural  exchanges  between 
countries  can  establish  a  very  healthy 
rapport  between  peoples. 

Now  what  is  the  answer  to  those  who 
fear  that  this  Is  a  dangerous  innovation, 
that  this  somehow  will  enable  the  long 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government  to  reach 
into  the  free  and  untrammeled  growth  of 
the  arts  in  this  country.  The  first  an- 
swer, of  course,  is  that  this  is  not  a  grant 
bill.  It  is  a  status  bill.  Second,  the 
Federal  Government  has  long  been  in 
the  business  of  the  arts.  Since  1846  our 
Government  has  demonstrated  concern 
with  the  cultural  well-being  of  the 
American  people.  Little  by  little,  with- 
out the  guidance  of  any  master  plan  or 
general  philosophy,  the  Congress  has  put 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  art  busi- 
ness. It  has  been  a  perfectly  natural 
development.  But  it  has  not  been  sys- 
tematic.   Let  us  see  how  it  happened. 

In  1910.  Congress  created  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts  as  guardian  of  the 
LEnfant  plan  for  development  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  deals  with  spe- 
cific construction  and  decorative  pro- 
posals. Long  before,  in  1846,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  was  created  to 
take  advantage  of  a  bequest  of  James 
Smithson  to  the  United  States.  The 
Institution  has  expanded  over  the  years 
and  now  includes  no  less  than  10  bu- 
reaus, four  of  which  are  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  arts :  The  U.S.  National 
Museum,  the  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  Freer  Gallery — which  op- 
erates only  partly  on  Federal  funds — 
and  the  well-known  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  The  operation  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery, which  came  into  existence  as  the 
result  of  the  private  generosity  of  An- 
drew W.  Mellon  and  others,  now  requires 
an  annual  expense  from  the  Federal 
funds  in  excess  of  $1,500,000. 

The  E>epartment  of  State  has  en- 
gaged in  cultural  enterprises,  particu- 
larly since  World  War  II.  One  such 
enterprise  is  the  foreign  building  pro- 
gram under  the  Foreign  Service  Build- 
ing Act  of  1926,  as  amended,  pursuant 
to  which  $185  million  has  been  appro- 
priated. Twenty  major  facilities  are 
presently  under  construction.  Two  of 
the  best  known  are  the  magnificent  Em- 
bassies in  India,  designed  by  Edward  D. 
Stone,  and  in  London,  designed  by  Eero 
Saarinen.  The  Department  is  currently 
obligated  to  pay  in  architectural  fees 
more  than  $1,400,000  to  more  than  30 
different  architectural  firms. 

Under  the  National  Cultural  Ex- 
change and  Trade  Fair  Participation 
Act,  programs  were  established  to  send 
to  remote  corners  of  the  world,  such  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  our  cul- 
ture as  Marian  Anderson,  the  Cleveland, 
Minneapolis,  and  Philadelphia  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  Jose  Limon,  the  cast 
of  "Long  Days  Journey  Into  Night,"  the 
Helen  Hayes  Troupe,  and  the  New  York 
City  Center  Ballet  Corps.  Louis  Arm- 
strong. Benny  Goodman,  and  other  Jazz 
greats  have  given  renditions  of  unique 
Americana.  Funds  have  been  budgeted 
to  the  State  Department  for  foreign  In- 
formation and  exchange  activities.  Of 
this,  more  than  $34  million  is  being  de- 
voted   to    educational    exchanges,    of 
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which  a  substantial  part  directly  con- 
cerns the  creative  arts. 

State  is  not  the  only  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment concerned,  even  modestly,  with 
the  arts.  The  Librjiry  of  Congress  op- 
erates a  Music  Division  which  not  only 
collects  material  relating  to  music,  but 
also  conducts  a  performance  program. 
While  the  program  Is  financed  by  private 
gifts,  the  aegis  of  a  Federal  agency  gives 
it  a  special  impulse.  The  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  a  little  known  but 
vastly  important  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  is  charged,  among  other 
things,  with  the  responsibihty  of  design 
and  construction  of  all  buildings  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Its  annual  pay- 
ments to  architects,  muralists.  sculptors, 
and  painters  are  quoted  in  astronomical 
figures. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  cfirries  on  its  payroll 
more  than  3,000  employees  categorized 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  be- 
ing concerned  with  the  "fine  and  applied 
arts."  One  would  not  consciously  select 
the  Defense  Department  as  a  vehicle  for 
stimulating  the  arts 

You  will  recall  the  surge  of  patronage 
of  the  arts — painting  particularly — in- 
itiated during  the  depression  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  programs  were 
intended  primarily  to  provide  Jobs  for 
unemployed  artists. 

The  many  proposals  now  pending  In 
the  Senate  and  House  have  turned  the 
eyes  of  Congress  and  the  country  square- 
ly on  the  fvmdamental  question  "What 
should  we  do  for  the  arts?" 

To  such  a  question  most  of  us  respond 
with  three  more:  What  iS  the  need? 
Can  we  do  it?    Wluit  will  it  cost? 

There  is  not  much  doubt  about  the 
need  to  do  something.  Our  current  Fed- 
eral dealings  with  the  arts  are  chaotic. 
Innumerable  subdixisions  of  oflBces,  of 
bureaus,  of  departments  are  struggling 
with  problems  of  vw;t  significance.  They 
are  operating  programs  dispensing  mil- 
lions annually,  and  they  have  done,  all 
things  considered,  a  remarkably  good 
job.  1 

But  duplication,  lack  of  direction,  lack 
of  integration  have  been  the  byproduct. 
There  appears  to  be  a  crying  need  for 
coordination,  for  study  of  objectives, 
for  a  systematic  and  informed  review  of 
results.  This  proposal,  before  us  today, 
is  directed  toward  this  need.  We  pro- 
pose simply  the  formation  of  a  Federal 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts.  The 
Council,  to  be  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
woxild  be  composed  of  21  members,  all 
of  whom  would  be  private  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  They  would 
represent  in  approximate  proportions 
the  major  art  fields,  which  the  bill  de- 
scribes as  "music,  drama,  dance,  litera- 
ture, architecture  f^nd  allied  arts,  pho- 
tography, graphic  and  craft  arts,  motion 
pictures,  radio  and  television."  The 
Council  would  have  the  power  to  under- 
take studies  and  make  recommendations 
toward  matntaininf,  and  increasing  the 
cultural  resources  of  the  United  States; 
to  propose  methods  to  encourage  private 
initiative  in  the  artt;  and  to  foster  artis- 
tic and  cultural  endeavors  and  the  use 


of  the  arts  in  the) 
country. 


best  interests  of  our 


In  my  opinion,  this  proposal  is  a 
sound  and  logical  step  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  and  should  take. 
A  strong  Council  would  make  itself  felt 
throughout  government.  It  would  in- 
troduce an  element  of  purposeful,  au- 
thoritative direction  to  Federal  endeav- 
ors affecting  the  arts. 

In  our  States  a  great  deal  has  been 
done.  Ten  of  our  States  have  programs 
for  the  systematic  improvement  of  the 
arts.  These  are:  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin.  All  have  estab- 
lished some  organization  to  assist,  by 
grants  in  aid  and  advice,  their  local  arts 
enterprises.  They  have  aided  theaters, 
managed  museums,  supervised  artistic 
improvement  of  State  buildings,  and  ar- 
ranged for  exhibits.  Their  work  is  good, 
and.  in  my  opinion,  should  be  duplicated 
in  the  other  40. 

But  there  are  some  problems  confront- 
ing us  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  city 
or  State.  One  is  the  ceaseless  challenge 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  seeking 
dominion  over  the  uncommitted  masses 
of  the  world.  Another,  less  acute  but 
equally  fundamental  problem  and  which 
only  a  national  approach  can  reach,  is 
that  of  establishing  some  common 
ground  with  all  people,  simply  in  the 
interest  of  living  a  little  more  expan- 
sively. What  better  ground  can  Uiere 
be  than  the  sharing  of  common  cultural 
pursuits?  In  these  areas,  and  for  these 
reasons,  the  Federal  Government  must 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  it  has  a  part  to 
play  in  the  future  development  of  the 
arts  in  this  country. 

The  approach  must  be  step  by  step. 
It  must  be  cautious:  it  must  be  made 
with  due  regard  to  the  potential  effec- 
tiveness of  local  government ;  and  it  must 
be  undertaken  with  full  appreciation  of 
the  ix)ssible  pitfalls — and  the  expense — 
involved.  Before  Congress  is  to  embark 
the  Nation  on  a  program  of  unified, 
purposeful  art  patronage,  it  must  be 
confronted  with  the  coincidence  of  a 
compelling  need,  a  feasible  plan,  precise 
projections  as  to  cost,  and  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  call  from  the  conscience  of 
the  people. 

The  bill  will  provide  the  mechanism 
for  continuous  stimulation  and  for  fu- 
ture action.  In  a  modest  way,  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts,  by 
making  studies  and  recommendations, 
could  exert  a  unifying  force  upon  the 
current  diverse  Federal  cultural  pro- 
grams. 

The  Council  these  bills  create  could 
not  administer  subsidies.  Subsidies  are 
not  provided  by  this  bill.  It  would, 
nevertheless,  provide  a  significant  na- 
tional impetus  to  the  systematic  ex- 
change of  views  on  cultural  matters.  It 
would  give  the  arts  a  national  spokes- 
man and  a  national  forum.  It  would 
elevate  its  status  in  national  councils. 
Surely  we  owe  the  arts — and  our  peo- 
ple— that  much. 

Responsible  policies  to  sustain  and  en- 
hance the  arts  are  essential  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  the  national  interest  at 
home  and  abroad.  Accordingly  I  urge 
the  House  to  act  favorably  on  this  im- 
portant legislation. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  who  just  left  the 
floor  made  the  statement  that  there  has 
been  some  sniping  at  this  bill.  If  the 
gentleman  does  not  understand  our  ob- 
jections direct  and  clear  it  is  regrettable, 
but  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  bill  tried 
to  make  our  views  understood.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Smith],  was  not  doing  any 
sniping.  Some  heard  him  say  the  bill 
had  been  considered  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Another  gentleman  inquired 
about  the  meaning  of  section  5  on  page  5 
was  seeking  information,  but  did  not 
get  any.  And  if  anyone  has  any  infor- 
mation at  this  time  and  can  give  it  in 
a  few  words  some  of  us  would  like  to 
know  just  exactly  what  those  refer- 
ences mean.  Who  is  exempted  and  from 
what?  I  am  referring  to  lines  18,  19, 
and  20. 

I  have  waited  but  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  anybody  who^iows  anything  about 
it  or  at  least  does  not  desire  to  explain. 
As  I  understood  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smith],  he  said  that  this 
bill  has  been  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  some  time.  Many  object  to 
passing  legislation  about  which  we  not 
only  do  not  know  but  cannot  learn  from 
those  who  are  in  charge. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     Briefly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
should  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
the  gentleman  might  propound. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Just 
what  does  section  5,  on  page  5  mean? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
explained  on  page  5  of  the  report. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Begin- 
ning with  "sections  281,  283,  284,  and 
1914  of  title  18."  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Sec- 
tion 5  waives  the  so-called  conflict-of- 
interest  laws  in  the  case  of  members 
of  the  Council,  persons  assisting  the 
Council  to  make  its  studies,  and  other 
persons  appointed,  employed,  or  utilized 
in  any  advisory  or  consultative  capacity 
under  this  legislation;  however,  this 
waiver  would  not  extend  to  actions  of 
such  persons  with  respect  to  any  con- 
tract or  arrangement  between  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  employer  of  any  such  person 
or  a  business  in  which  such  p>erson  has 
a  direct  or  indirect  interest;  and  so  on. 
It  is  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  As  I 
understand  it,  then,  there  can  be  no 
conflict  of  interest  here? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  right. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  They 
are  just  exempt  from  all  of  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No. 
That  is  what  the  proviso  language  is  for. 
If  the  gentleman  will  read  page  5  of 
the  report  he  will  have  that.  I  think, 
explained  to  his  satisfaction. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  In  any 
event,  my  basic  objection  to  the  bill  is 
that  practically  every  day  the  papers  or 
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someone  in  the  executive  branch  conies 
out  with  a  message  which,  if  really  in- 
tended to  state  facts,  frightens  some  of 
us.  Prom  one  day  to  another  we  do  not 
know  what  is  coming.  This  morning  I 
learned  from  one  of  our  colleagues  from 
Wisconsin  that  during  his  short  visit 
home  he  was  notified  that  the  24th,  I 
think  it  was,  Wisconsin  Division,  was 
called  up.  We  are  told  the  Texas  ar- 
mored division  has  been  called.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  reported  that 
in  one  town  there  were  400  yoimg  men 
who  were  called  to  leave  home  and  fam- 
ily before  October  15 — ready  to  serve 
beyond  our  shores. 

We  have  been  told  so  many  times  about 
the  national  debt  and  the  deficit,  the 
daily  deficit,  that  we  are  growing  weary 
of  hearing.  We  have  become  hardened 
to  our  condition.  We  may  not  realize 
what  we  are  up  against.  With  all  the 
danger  said  to  be  threatening  us,  one 
of  two  things  is  true,  either  the  admin- 
istration and  the  press  are  not  telling 
us  the  truth  or  we  just  have  no  business 
spending  one  single  dollar  on  things  that 
are  not  now  necessary  for  our  security. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  can  we  spend 
money  for  this  purpose  in  this  country 
and  spend  it  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  for 
practically  the  same  purposes?  We  are 
going  to  export  our  culture  imder  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  performers  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Practically  everjrthing 
that  is  in  this  bill  was  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  How  can  we  take  care  of  foreigners 
and  take  care  of  ourselves? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  To  the 
extent  desired  we  cannot  Section  2 
establishes  a  Federal  Advisory  Council. 
Who  are  they  to  advise,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Ob- 
viously they  are  to  advise  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But 
who? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Federal  Government,  of  which  the  gen- 
tleman is  such  a  distinguished  part. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Gold- 
berg? «^ 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Not 
Goldberg. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Udall? 
The  Department  of  the  Interior?  The 
Department  of  Labor?  Who  or  what 
agency  or  department  are  they  to  advise? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
the  gentleman  is  such  a  distinguished 
Member. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Regret- 
fully I  must  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  to  tell  me  which  department  and 
who  in  it  Is  this  Council  to  advise? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Council  meets  at  the  call  of  the  chairman 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Hon.  Abraham  Riblcoff'. 
The  Council  would  advise  the  President 
and  the  various  agencies  of  Government. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Which 
ones? 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Any 
agency  requesting  their  advice  with  re- 
lation to  the  matters  set  forth  in  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Permit 
me  to  read  from  page  2  of  the  Wll: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  la  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Arts  •  •  •.  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  twenty-one  members  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  private  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  widely  recognized  for 
their  knowledge  of  or  experience  In,  or  for 
their  profound  Interest  In.  one  or  more  of  the 
arts  and  who  collectively  will  provide  an 
appropriate  balance  of  representation  among 
the  major  art  fields  Including  music,  drama, 
dance,  literature,  architecture  and  allied 
arts,  painting,  sculpture,  photography, 
graphic  and  craft  arts,  motion  pictures,  ra- 
dio, and  television. 

Elach  member  of  the  Council,  except 
those  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  and 
those  whose  terms  are  otherwise  limited, 
holds  ofiQce  for  6  years. 

Each  member  of  the  Council  is  to  be 
paid  "at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  exceeding  $75  per  diem,  and 
shall  be  p>aid  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  law." 

Note  again,  the  language  of  section  2. 
The  Council — and  I  now  quote,  "win  pro- 
vide an  appropriate  balance  of  repre- 
sentation among  the  major  art  fields  in- 
cluding" those  previously  named. 

When  men  are  being  called,  as  they  are 
today,  to  leave  their  homes  and  go  to 
war,  a  war  which  will  strain  our  ability 
to  provide  adequate  munitions  of  war, 
why  should  we  create  a  council  to  pro- 
vide a  balance  of  representation  among 
the  major  arts?  Or,  for  that  matter,  any 
of  the  activities  named.  True,  music 
may  cheer  the  boys  as  they  march  off  to 
war  or  welcome  a  lessened  number  as 
they  return,  leaving  many  of  those  who 
marched  tind  fought  with  them  behind. 

Why  study  at  the  taxpayers'  expense, 
painting,  sculpture,  motion  pictures,  and 
TV  or  dances,  while  preparing  for  a  war 
which  we  lack  the  dollars  to  carry  on? 

If  my  colleague  from  Iowa  can  get  any 
information  showing  the  need  for  this 
bill  it  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  felt 
for  some  time  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  encourage  the  further 
development  of  an  identifiable  American 
culture  through  literature,  music,  and 
the  fine  arts.  Today  we  are  considering 
a  measure,  which  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port, to  contribute  to  this  development 
A  Council  on  the  Arts  can  add  substan- 
tially to  the  stimulation  of  individual  in- 
itiative in  the  arts  and  to  a  greater  cul- 
tural appreciation  by  the  American 
people. 

We  who  support  the  creation  of  this 
21 -member  council  do  not  seek   gov- 


ernmental Intervention,  domination,  or 
direction  of  the  road  our  American  cul- 
ture takes.  We  do  seek  to  ofOcially  rec- 
ognize that  the  arts  play  an  enormous 
role  in  any  civilization  and  therefore 
national  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  their  natural  development. 

In  this  day  of  material  progress  Uiere 
is  a  growing  awareness  that  one  of  the 
intangible  bases  for  our  civilization — a 
strong  cultural  heritage — is  not  keeping 
pace.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  as  esthetically  crea- 
tive as  have  been  other  peoples  through- 
out history.  But  as  the  average  working 
day  decreases  in  length  and  the  life  span 
of  our  people  increases,  each  of  us  will 
have  a  greater  opportunity  for  original 
creation  and  for  the  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  of  the  accomplishments  of 
others.  I  hope  that  we  will  take  advan- 
tage of  these  opportunities. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that 
I  urge  the  approval  of  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts.  Both 
the  Kennedy  and  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istrations have  recommended  it,  and  I 
am  sure  that  those  directly  engaged  in 
the  various  cultural  endeavors  will  wel- 
come it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Giahio]  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  SpetUker,  I  rise  to 
support  this  bill,  and  in  doing  so.  I  cede 
priority  to  no  man  when  it  comes  to  con- 
cern for  the  economic  soundness  of  this 
Nation.  But  I  must  express  amazement 
with  remarks  made  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  which  they  admit  Ignorance 
about  the  arts  and  even  more,  a  blatant 
lack  of  concern  for  artistic  culture  of  the 
American  society.  Do  these  gentlemen 
seriously  believe  that  the  basic  heritage 
of  our  country  lies  in  its  vaults.  In  Its 
bankbook?  I  have  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  our  Government's  budgetary 
problems,  but  I  cannot  and  I  believe  his- 
tory will  not  equate  dollars  with  ideas, 
moneybags  with  human  creativity,  gold 
with  the  cultural  vitality  that  sets  a 
nation  thinking,  searching,  living,  fight- 
ing, and  dying.  Masses  of  men  do  not 
fight  and  die  for  gold — individuals  may. 
a  power-hungry  oligarchy  may,  a  ma- 
terialistic cabal  may — but  men  in  great 
nimibers.  the  common  people  of  the 
earth,  do  not. 

Ancient  Athens  was  wealthy.  I  wonder 
who  here  now  can  stand  and  do  honor  to 
her  fiscal  programs  in  a  manner  equal- 
ing the  glory  that  has  been  heaped  on 
her  magnificent  cultural  contributions  to 
the  Western  World.  Rome  commanded 
riches  from  every  comer  of  the  known 
world  in  her  day.  How  has  history  re- 
membered her  gold,  compared  to  man's 
memory  of  Cicero,  Horace,  and  the  age- 
less Virgil?  Mankind  remembers  Mae- 
cenas, not  because  of  his  wealth,  but  be- 
cause of  what  he  did  with  his  wealth. 
Maecenas  gave  the  world  Virgil  and 
Horace,  and  through  them,  he  staked  his 
claim  in  the  history  books. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  and 
power,  the  construction  of  sound  gov- 
ernments, are  but  means  to  an  end;  they 
are  tools  with  which  man  se^cs   the 
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peace,  the  beauty,  the  Joy  of  life  and 
living  that  does  homage  to  his  Creator. 
The  whole  world  has  marveled  at  Ameri- 
ca's productive  genius,  her  political 
strength,  and  the  power  which  she  has 
steadily  acquired  because  of  these  ac- 
complishments. Today,  our  Nation  is  a 
coUosus,  and  fully  recognized  as  such. 

But.  to  what  end  is  this  coUosus  striv- 
ing? August  Heckscher  contributed  to 
the  report  of  President  Eisenhower's 
Commission  on  National  Goals,  and  in 
his  article,  he  warned  that: 

This  country  Is  being  watched  by  peo- 
ples •  •  •  many  of  them  as  new  to  nation- 
hood as  they  are  old  In  cultural  achieve- 
ments •  •  •  who  ask  whether  under  a 
system  such  as  oxirs  the  highest  values  can 
be  maintained. 

I  say  that  they  can  be.  and  I  say  that 
the  desire  of  the  American  people  that 
they  shall  be  should  be  manifested  in 
the  actions  of  this  Congress.  That  this 
can  be  done  under  our  system  is  proven 
in  the  British  Arts  Council,  the  Old  Vic, 
the  Royal  Ballet,  and  opera.  The  prom- 
ising partnership  which  can  be  forged 
between  government  and  the  arts  in  a 
democracy  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  Opera  Comique,  the  Comedie  Pran- 
caise,  Scala  Opera  of  Milan,  the  Am- 
sterdam Concertgebouw.  the  Salzbiu-g 
Festivals,  the  Vienna  State  Opera. 

If  reason  is  needed  why  we  should 
concern  ourselves  with  the  arts  as  well 
as  with  budgets,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fascinating  role  which  the  muses  have 
been  playing  in  the  battle  for  men's 
minds  in  Germany.  In  December  of 
1958,  Howard  Taubman  of  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  "the  arts  have 
become  one  of  the  shan>est  weapons  in 
the  competition  for  German  minds. 
Berlin  is  a  major  battlefield  in  this  con- 
test." In  this  regard,  gentlemen,  I  can- 
not help  but  wonder  that  this  Govern- 
ment which  refrained  from  building  a 
cultural  center  in  Washington  did  not 
hesitate  to  help  build  one  in  West  Berlin. 

E^'ery  mature  society  is  concerned  with 
encouraging  the  creative  abilities  of  its 
members.  This  has  been  the  mark  of 
every  great  civilization  since  the  dawn 
of  time.  To  encourage  enjoyment  of 
and  participation  in  the  arts,  which  make 
our  life  on  earth  pleasant,  beautiful,  and 
stimulating,  has  been  the  goal,  not  only 
of  ancient  Rome  and  Athens,  but  of 
modem  societies  as  well.  I  would  like  to 
quote  more  from  Mr.  Hecksher's  report: 

The  arts  are  a  vital  part  of  human  ex- 
perience. In  the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  United  States  as  a  civilized  so- 
ciety will  be  largely  judged  by  the  creative 
activities  of  Its  citizens  In  art.  architecture, 
literature,  mutlc,  and  the  sciences  •  •  •  our 
society  must  stimulate  and  support  richer 
cultural  fulfillment. 

The    ultimate   dedication   to   our   way   of 
life- 
Mr.  Heckscher  wrote — 

will  be  won  not  on  the  basis  of  economic 
satisfaction  alone,  but  on  the  basis  of  an 
Inward  quality  and  an  IdesJ. 

Is  the  ideal  for  which  America  stands 
a  balanced  budget?  Shall  we  be  known 
to  future  generations  as  the  nation 
which  gathered  wealth  for  the  sake  of 
wealth  and  structured  a  great  govern- 


ment to  serve  small  purposes?  I  think 
not.  I  think  Americans  hold  loftier 
dreams  than  some  of  my  colleagues  here 
will  grant  them.  And  Americans — being 
what  they  are — will  not  be  frustrated  in 
their  quest  for  nobler  things  to  accom- 
plish. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Pulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
and  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  2569,  the 
bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts. 
This  legislation  has  been  recommended 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  will  place  the 
emphasis  on  progress  and  development 
of  the  arts  in  America. 

President  Eisenhower  reconmiended 
this  kind  of  legislation  in  his  1955  state 
of  the  Union  message: 

In  the  advancement  of  the  various  activ- 
ities which  will  make  our  civilization  en- 
dure and  flourish,  the  Federal  Government 
should  do  more  to  give  official  recognition 
to  the  Importance  of  the  arts  and  other 
cultural  activities. 

Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  also  has 
given  his  support  of  this  legislation, 
stating : 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  objective  of 
stimulating  the  advancement  of  the  per- 
forming arts  and  promoting  Increased  public 
appreciation  of  their  important  role  in  our 
national  life. 

I  think  that  a  good  first  step  toward  meet- 
ing that  objective  would  be  a  proposal  by 
this  administration  to  create  a  Federal  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Arts  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  present  administration  has  en- 
dorsed this  legislation.  Both  President 
Kennedy  and  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Abraham  Ribicoff 
stated  their  support.  Secretary  Ribicoff 
saying: 

Enactment  of  this  blU  (HJl.  4172)  would 
•  •  •  be  a  desirable  forward  step  in  the 
expression  of  the  profound  national  inter- 
est in  the  encouragement  and  development 
of  the  practice  and  appreciation  of  the  arts 
by  our  people  and  the  consequent  enrich- 
ment of  our  national  life. 

Mr.  Flemming,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  testified  in  favor 
of  this  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  during  the  86th 
Congress,  1st  session,  on  June  10,  1959, 
before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  stating: 

A  second  reason  for  our  support  of  this 
legislation — and  a  basic  consideration  looked 
at  from  the  standpoint  of  our  Department — 
is  the  national  Interest  In  promoting  the 
educational,  cultural,  and  personal  devel- 
opment of  our  own  citizens  through  a  more 
widespread  appreciation  of  and  participation 
in  the  arts.  A  principal  result  of  ever- 
increasing  productivity,  coupled  with  longer 
life  spans,  is  that  individuals  have  more  op- 
portunity for  creative  activity  than  ever  be- 
fore In  our  history.  The  development  of  cul- 
tural and  artistic  Interests  serves  a  dual 
purpose,  in  that  It  contributes  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  individual  by  developing  his 
creative  abilities,  and,  at  the  same  time.  It 
enables  the  individual  to  fiirther  enrich  our 
civilization. 


Finally,  the  proposed  Council  could  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose  in  advising  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  Government  with 
respect  to  programs  and  policies  affecting 
cultural  and  artistic  endeavors.  For  in- 
stance. I  am  certain  that  the  recently  estab- 
lished Board  for  the  National  Culttiral  Cen- 
ter would  benefit  from  the  views  of  such  a 
Council.  Incidentally,  the  proposal  for  a 
National  Cultural  Center  here  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  Is,  I  feel,  an  excellent  example  of 
the  kind  of  recommendations  we  could  ex- 
pect from  the  proposed  Advisory  Council. 

During  the  present  Congress,  as  well 
as  previous  Congresses,  responsible 
Members  of  both  parties  have  imited  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  In  the  86th 
Congress  I  had  cosponsored  the  legisla- 
tion through  my  bill,  H.R.  5620,  joining 
with  my  colleagues  in  recommending  its 
passage.  In  the  present  Congress  I  have 
again  worked  for  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  and  filed  a  bill,  so  I  am  today 
acting  as  cosponsor. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  David 
Pinley  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Washington  likewise  favors  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  Also  John 
Walker,  Director  of  the  National  Grallery 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  likewise 
recommends  action  be  taken.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  knov/  that  such  men  of  high 
rank  in  the  field  of  the  arts  feel  that  this 
legislation  is  a  move  toward  progress  in 
these  cultural  activities.  I  urge  my 
friends  in  both  parties  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  legislation  and  vote 
favorably  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  asked  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  is  to  be  found  on 
page  3  in  section  3  of  this  bill,  and  the 
answer  is  just  as  plain  as  it  possibly  can 
be.    Section  3  of  the  bill  re£uls  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  CouncU  shall  (1)  recom- 
mend ways  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
cultural  resources  of  the  United  States,  (2) 
propose  methods  to  encourage  private  ini- 
tiative in  the  arts,  (3)  cooperate  with  local. 
State,  and  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
to  foster  artistic  and  cultural  endeavors  and 
the  vise  of  the  arts  in  the  best  interests  of 
of  o\ir  country,  and  (4)  strive  to  stimulate 
greater  appreciation  of  the  arts  by  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  comparable  language  ap- 
pears in  the  statutes  of  many  of  the  10 
States  that  have  arts  councils  of  this 
kind,  and  which  have  been  enormously 
successful  in  coordinating  and  pulling  to- 
gether the  efforts  of  the  States  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Avery]. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  1  minute  to  propound  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  could  tell  us  just  what  con- 
nection, if  any,  there  is  between  this  bill 
and  the  bill  passed  by  unanimous  consent 
earlier  today.  That  bill  also  dealt  with 
culture;  did  it  not? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  hardly  think  there  is  any  connec- 
tion.   The  bill  passed  earlier  today,  to 
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which  the  gentleman  referred,  dealt  with 
the  establishment  of  a  memorial  com- 
mission for  Woodrow  Wilson.  In  a  sense 
that  might  be  considered  a  CTiltural  ac- 
tivity, but  only  in  a  very  narrow  sense. 

Mr.  AVERY.  In  other  words,  that  bill 
was  entirely  confined  to  that  one  objec- 
Uve? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It 
was,  indeed. 

Mr.  AVERY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  will  yield  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  House  ought 
to  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
bill  provides  $100,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.  In  other  words,  this 
is  limitless. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  whether  or  not  there  is  any- 
thing in  this  bill  which  conflicts  with  the 
authority  or  functions  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  con- 
flicts with  the  authority  or  fiuictlons  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution. 

Mr.  BOW.  Has  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution in  any  way  expressed  its  po- 
sition on  this  bill? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It 
has.  and  it  has  expressed  its  endorse- 
ment of  this  bill 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  ask  whether  or  not 
there  is  anything  in  this  bill  that  in  any 
way  invalidates  or  conflicts  with  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In- 
deed not,  sir ;  no. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enthusias- 
tically support  HJl.  4172,  to  establish 
a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts 
which  has  been  favorably  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  has  lagged 
behind  many  other  great  nations  in  ac- 
cording the  arts  the  same  recognition 
and  support  which  we  willingly  provide 
for  other  phases  of  our  national  life.  In 
other  areas,  the  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  far  more  accurately  re- 
flected the  compoaite  interests  and  values 
of  the  people.  The  arts  in  America  to- 
day are  striving  for  recognition — rec- 
ognition in  a  manner  worthy  of  their 
beneficial  influence  on  the  lives  of  our 
citizens.  I  believe  a  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Arts  represents  a  fine 
beginning  toward  this  end. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Council  would 
symbolize  the  deep  and  growing  concern 
which  the  American  people  have  in  the 


arts.  But  perhaps  just  as  important, 
this  group  would  function  on  a  practical 
level,  acting  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the 
consideration  of  methods  by  which  the 
Government  might  appropriately  and  ef- 
fectively act  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
both  artistic  endeavor  and  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  citizens.  It  would  be  an 
excellent  way  of  coordinating  both  pri- 
vate and  public  activities  in  the  arts. 
This  is  a  clear,  logical  approach  for  de- 
termining real  needs  in  this  field  and 
making  recommendations  for  their  solu- 
tion in  an  orderly  and  reasonable  fash- 
ion. The  purpose  of  the  bill,  simply  stat- 
ed, is  to  open  the  door  to  a  multitude  of 
possible  activities  which  could  be  within 
the  proper  realm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— "to  assist  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  fine  arts  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States."  The  Council  would  imdertake 
studies  and  recommend  ways  to  encour- 
age creative  activities,  participation  in, 
and  appreciation  of  the  arts.  Its  mem- 
bership would  include  21  private  citi- 
zens with  genuine  interest  and  experi- 
ence in  the  major  art  fields. 

The  Council  could,  through  its  influ- 
ence, eventually  extend  the  opportuni- 
ties for  participation  in  the  arts  outside 
the  large  metropolitan  areas,  where 
they  are  often  concentrated.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  artists  themselves, 
moreover,  the  proposal  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity for  much  greater  exchange  of 
ideas  and  mutual  consideration  of 
common  and  individual  problems.  Such 
communication  between  F>ersons  of  this 
caliber  and  creative  ability  would  pro- 
duce only  the  most  fruitful  results.  In 
simimary,  then,  the  Council  would  first, 
recommend  ways  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease the  cultural  resources  of  the 
United  States;  second,  propose  methods 
to  encourage  private  initiative  in  the 
arts;  third,  cooperate  with  local,  State, 
and  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
to  foster  artistic  and  cultural  endeavors 
and  the  use  of  the  arts  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country;  and  fourth,  strive 
to  stimulate  greater  appreciation  of  the 
arts  by  our  citizens. 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  many 
opportunities  for  participation  in  the 
arts  are  concentrated  in  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  larger  cities.  This  is  not 
to  suggest  that  these  same  cities  are 
without  problems  and  needs  of  their 
own.  My  own  city  of  New  York,  which 
has  made  tremendous  strides  forward  In 
recent  years,  is  still  beset  with  problems. 
As  Patrick  Hayes,  consultant  for  the 
cultural  presentations  program  of  the 
State  Department,  so  vividly  pointed  out 
at  the  recent  hearing  on  aid  to  fine  arts : 

Tbere  Is  no  one  distressed  area  in  the  field 
of  arts.  The  problem  Is  entirely  national 
and  widespread.  The  only  variables  are 
thoee  of  degree — New  York  City,  giant  that 
It  Is.  has  Its  problems — it  almost  lost  Car- 
negie Hall:  It  may  lose  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Hoxise;  Lincoln  Center  is  stlU  a  long 
distance  from   Its  total  financial  goal.' 


'  VJS.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Aid  To  Fine  Arts. 
Hearings  before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  87th  Cong.,  Ist  sees.,  Washington, 
U.S.  QoTemment  Printing  Office.  1961.  p. 
105. 


However,  we  might  loolc  at  the  more 
positive,  and  certainly  more  optimistic. 
side  of  the  picture  in  New  York.  Perhaps 
the  most  far-reaching  and  progressive 
measure  taken  on  a  statewide  basis  is  the 
recent  establishment  of  the  New  York 
State  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts.  Last 
year  the  State  legislature  passed  a  bill 
to  create  this  State  commission  to  make 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  State's 
cultural  resources  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  appropriate 
methods  to  encourage  participation  in 
and  appreciation  of  the  arts.  I  think  the 
similarity  of  purpose  and  language  be- 
tween this  council  and  the  prop)osed  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts  is 
worth  noting. 

Even  more  significant,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  New  York  has  served  as  a  test- 
ing place  for  the  effectiveness  of  such 
councils.  The  State  has  already  begun 
to  support  tours  of  cultural  groups  to 
areas  which  otherwise  might  not  enjoy 
these  opportunities.  The  comicil  is  cur- 
rently administering  a  fund  of  $450,000 
to  assist  tours  of  such  outstanding  or- 
ganizations as  the  New  York  City  Opera 
Co.,  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
New  York  City  Ballet,  the  Phoenix  Thea- 
ter, the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic. 

Again.  Patrick  Hayes  has  commented : 

The  formula  Is  simple.  An  orchestra  like 
the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  can  conunand  a 
fee  of  about  •1.600  for  an  engagement  In 
Jamestown,  or  Olean.  or  Watertown.  The 
cost  of  playing  the  date,  to  get  tbere  and 
back,  pay  the  musicians,  feed  and  house 
them  for  the  day.  haul  the  baggage,  print 
the  programs — Is  about  M.600.  The  home 
budget  always  pays  for  most  of  this — tour- 
ing has  always  been  regarded  as  a  not  too 
expensive  way  of  extending  a  symphony  sea- 
son; but  now  the  next  level  of  government, 
the  State  Itself,  will  step  In  and  insure  tbs 
stability  of  a  tour,  and  a  larger  tour  to  more 
cities  on  the  list.  The  plan  Is  called  a  first 
major  venture  In  subsidizing  the  arts.  Tl^e 
money  Is  taken  from  the  State  treasury — 
taxpayers'  money.  It  Is  all  as  plain,  slmpto. 
and  direct  as  that.  Tbe  Idea  ts  a  good  one: 
It  has  been  carefully  reviewed,  and  found 
to  be  wise  and  In  the  public  interest.* 

Within  the  city  of  New  York  the  Lin- 
coln Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
scheduled  for  operation  in  1964,  offers  a 
splendid  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  private  Initiative  in  coopera- 
tion with  Government.  It  Is  a  cultural 
project  which  should  greatly  enhance 
the  role  of  the  performing  arts  not 
only  in  New  York,  but  in  America  to- 
day— music,  the  opera,  drama,  and  the 
dance.  Nor  have  the  educational  as- 
pects of  this  undertaking  been  neglected. 
The  Juilliard  School  of  Music  as  well  as 
the  High  School  of  Music  and  Arts,  the 
School  of  Performing  Arts,  and  the  New 
York  Public  Library's  music  division 
and  music  library  will  also  comprise 
Integral  parts  of  the  center — in  addi- 
tion, of  course,  to  the  well-known  or- 
ganizations of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
and  the  City  Center  of  Music  and  Drama, 
with  its  Theater  for  E>ance  and  Operetta. 
A  repertory  theater  will  be  housed  in 
the  same  building  with  the  library  mu- 
seum. 
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Yet,  even  the  Lincoln  Center,  which 
has  met  such  enthusiasm  and  wide  ac- 
claim, has  not  escaped  some  degree  of 
controversy,  and  the  usual  administra- 
tive and  financial  problems.  There  have 
been  reports  that  financial  progress  has 
been  far  too  slow.  One  of  the  saving 
features  of  this  fact,  however,  may  be 
the  tax-exemption  of  its  14  acres.  The 
story  of  the  origin  of  the  Lincoln  Center 
Is  the  story  of  cultural  needs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  New  York  Philharmonic  had 
never  really  enjoyed  a  home  of  its  own. 
Carnegie  Hall  did  provide  a  home  on 
many  occasions;  but,  when  its  existence 
appeared  to  be  threatened,  the  Phil- 
harmonic had  to  turn  to  Hunter  College. 

Clearly,  Carnegie  Hall  has  provided 
the  best  arrangements  for  large  concerts 
in  New  York  to  date.  Some  critics  have 
considered  it  the  only  satisfactory  one 
and  have  remarked  on  the  inadequacies 
of  the  auditorium  of  the  Metropolitan. 
They  have  sisserted  that  there  is  no  ade- 
quate place  for  ballet  companies  in  the 
city;  that  dancing  on  the  stage  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Is  downright  dan- 
gerous; and  the  Broadway  theaters  are, 
at  best,  very  unsatisfactory.  It  has  also 
been  observed  that  New  York  has  no 
suitable  provision  for  smaller  concerts, 
such  as  chamber  music  concerts.  Even 
Town  Hall  witti  its  1,500  seating  capacity 
is  often  too  large  for  such  concerts  and 
is  thought  not  to  offer  a  desirable  atmos- 
phere for  them. 

Against  this  backgroimd  of  many 
needs  and  problems,  the  arts  have,  never- 
theless, been  growing  in  stature  and  in 
popularity.    According  to  one  art  critic: 

The  result  has  been  that  musical  life  In 
New  York  during  the  past  decade  has  shifted 
far  from  the  Uttle  world  bounded  oa  the 
north  by  Carnagls  Hall.  axMl  on  the  south  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera.  It  is  not  only  the 
legitimate  theater  that  is  experiencing  the 
off -Broadway  phenomenon.  Mnslc  has  xme, 
too.  Concert  tudls  like  the  one  at  the  Lex- 
ington Avenue  YMHA-YWHA  are  assuming 
real  importance.  Hunter  College  has  a 
major  concert  aeries.  So  has  the  Grace 
Ralney  Rogers  Auditorium  In  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art.  Greenwich  Village  has 
Its  coffeehouses  where  chamber  music  Is 
played  and  a  good  amount  of  new  music  ts 
presented. 

What  part  will  the  Unooln  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  play  In  this  upheaval?  For 
one  thing.  It  will  centralize  some  of  the 
activity.  As  an  immediate  start  it  will  pro- 
vide for  several  of  the  great  musical  organi- 
zations of  New  York  things  they  have  never 
had — adequate  hoxislng,  beautiful  svirround- 
Ings,  permanency,  and  a  sense  of  direction. 
It  is  taking  four  going  concerns — the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
the  City  Center  of  Music  and  Drama,  and  the 
JulIUard  School —  and  adding  to  them  a  rep- 
ertory theater.* 

Needless  to  say,  the  physical  plants 
and  pushbutton  equipment  of  each  of 
the  new  structures  will  be  far  superior 
to  anything  provided  for  the  arts  in 
America  today. 

Another  innovation  will  be  the  activity 
of  the  National  Educational  Television 
and  Radio  Center,  which  is  working  with 
the  Lincoln  Center.  When  the  former 
center  gets  its  own  educational  TV  sta- 
tion, the  activities  of  the  Lincoln  Center 


can  be  expected  to  reach  literally  mil- 
lions of  pet^le  throughout  the  Nation. 

Also,  the  metropolitan  area  can  look 
forward  to  the  proposed  Arts  Center  of 
Columbia  University.  At  Colimibia,  of 
course,  the  educational  aspect  of  the  arts 
will  be  of  prime  importance,  in  comjjari- 
son  with  the  Lincoln  Center,  where  the 
emphasis  will  be  (Xi  the  performing  arts 
specifically,  and  where  its  educational 
aspect,  the  Juilliard  School,  will  be 
geared  to  training  professionals. 

Among  other  important  cultural  activi- 
ties currently  underway  in  New  York  are 
preparations  for  the  World  Fair  to  be 
held  there  in  1964  and  1965.  This  fair 
undoubtedly  will  prove  to  be  an  impor- 
tant step  forward  in  our  efforts  toward 
greater  international  friendship,  as  well 
as  a  stimulus  of  special  import  to  the 
people  of  our  city.  Also  of  current  in- 
terest, the  New  York  Shakespeare  J^- 
tival  has  overcome  opposition  from  ofD- 
cial  quarters  to  attain  the  popularity  it 
now  enjoys.  Its  recent  success,  in  fact, 
has  warranted  the  building  of  a  new 
theater  for  the  use  of  the  company  near 
the  Belvedere  Lake. 

Yet,  for  all  its  successes  In  the  arts, 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  our  city, 
and  certainly  elsewhere  throughout  the 
Nation.  One  positive  step  which  could 
be  made  from  the  Federal  level  to  remedy 
some  of  the  inequities  which  exist  would 
be  the  abolition  of  the  Federal  admis- 
sions tax  on  tickets  to  theatrical  and 
other  Uve-art  performances.  Without 
sMch  assistance  from  the  Government, 
in  fact,  the  increasing  cost  of  new  the- 
atrical contracts  may  well  raise  the  price 
of  theater  tickets  completely  out  of  the 
question  for  far  too  many  enthusiasts 
of  the  arts. 

It  is  this  recognition,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  prompted  me  to  introduce  HH. 
7197,  which  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
tax  on  admissions  would  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  plays,  operas,  concerts,  bal- 
lets, or  other  live  dramatic  or  musical 
performances.  It  seems  to  me  grossly 
unfair  and  inconsistent  for  the  Federal 
Government,  on  one  hand,  to  encourage 
citizens  to  take  greater  interest  in  the 
performing  arts,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
penalizing  both  the  theater  and  its 
p>atrons  by  this  substantial  admissions 
tax.  As  Agnes  DeMille  so  vividly  stated 
recently : 

History  teaches  us  an  Interesting  lesson: 
few  cultures  have  svirvlved  long  that  didn't 
have  a  living  theater.  We  have  not  kept 
up  with  other  countries  In  developing  our 
national  theater  *  *  *.  Even  the  new 
African  countries  are  ahead  of  us.* 

Clearly,  some  major  national  effort  is 
now  required  to  consider  the  problons 
which  the  arts  are  facing  and  to  rec- 
ommend ways  for  improvement.  There 
is  a  preat  need  for  cultural  development 
throufihout  the  Nation.  Again,  I  refer 
to  the  recent  House  hearings  and  the 
ably  stated  testimony  of  Patrick  Hayes: 

Presently  established  organizations  need 
man  money,  and  local  resources  are  reach- 
ing the  point  of  no  return.  The  arts  cannot 
stand  still,  any  more  than  a  progressive 
people  or  nation  can  stand  still.    If  a  sym- 


phony orchestra  is  to  stay  In  b^ng,  tt  needs 
money  to  do  so.  The  same  applies  to  opera 
companies  and  ballet  and  dance  companies. 
The  business  of  the  proposed  Federal  Advi- 
sory Council  on  the  Arts  would  be  to  research 
the  fundamental  qiiestlons  Involved,  spot 
the  problems  In  consultation  with  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  set  stand- 
ards and  bases  of  qualifications  for  grants 
to  be  made.  What  they  do  and  the  course 
they  chart  will  set  the  tone  and  indicate 
the  direction  of  our  cultural  development 
for  a  generation  to  come.* 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  carefully 
consider  the  purpose  of  this  bill  and 
lend  their  full  support  to  the  proposed 
Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is:  Will  the  House  su^>end  the 
niles  and  pass  the  bill.  HJl.  4172.  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (donanded  by  Mr.  Gko6S)  there 
were — ayes  44.  noes  36. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  presen.. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  the  House  of  September 
18,  further  proceedinfcs  on  this  bill  win 
be  postponed  imtil  tomorrow. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  HJi.  4172. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


•  Schonberg,  Harold  C,  "The  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter Vision  Take?  Form."  New  York  Times 
magazine,  £>ec.  11,  1960:  10. 


AMENDING   VIRGIN  ISLANDS  COR- 
PORATION ACT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4750)  to 
amend  section  6(a)  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation  Act,  with  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  disagree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  and  ask  for  a  conference. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleStnan 
tell  us  something  about  this  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  asking  for  a 
conference  with  the  Senate.  As  the  bill 
passed  the  House  it  carried  an  Increase 
of  $2,500,000.  In  the  other  body  they 
have  authorized  $5  million  instead.  The 
additional  moneys  have  been  requested 
by  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  for 
the  purp)ose  of  constructing  the  addi- 
tional necessary  generating  facilities  for 
their  F>ower  system. 

The  committee  in  the  House  decided 
that  for  the  present  one  generator  was 
enough;  the  other  body  thought  there 
should  be  two.  A  conference  is  neces- 
sary to  Iron  out  the  differences  between 
the  two  Houses.  The  gentleman  does 
not  object  to  a  conference,  does  he? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 


*  Agnes    DeMllIe 
June  1961,  p.  44. 


on    theater.    Overview, 


•  "Aid  to  Fine  Arts,"  House  hearings,  p.  106. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  O'Brien  of 
New  York,  Roceks  of  Texas,  Haley,  Say- 
LOR,  and  Kyl. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  September  13, 
when  roUcall  No.  203  was  called,  and  on 
Monday,  September  18,  when  roUcall  Nos. 
211  and  212  were  called,  I  wsis  shown 
as  being  absent  and  not  voting,  having 
been  confined  to  the  hospital  during  that 
period.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  all  three  roUcalls. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  BAT- 
TLE OF  LEXINGTON.  MO. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  IMr.  Randall]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
September  20,  marks  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Civil  War  Battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, Mo. 

Last  May  18,  this  battle  was  reenacted 
with  650  young  men  from  Wentworth 
Military  Academy,  Lexington  High 
School.  St.  Joseph  ROTC  units,  and  5th 
Army  personnel  participating.  A  crowd 
of  20.000  observed  and  cheered  the 
maneuvers. 

Our  effort  as  a  Congressman  to  be 
helpful  with  the  reenactment  came  about 
because  the  5th  Army  at  its  Chicago 
headquarters — all  at  once — decided  to 
cancel  the  blank  ammunition  allotment 
they  had  previously  promised.  After 
much  correspondence  and  many  con- 
tacts, the  special  activities  division  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  5th 
Army  decided  to  reexamine  its  previous 
position  and  provide  both  resources  in 
the  form  of  blank  ammunition  and 
troop  personnel. 

My  object  in  asking  for  this  special 
order  today  to  address  the  House  is  sev- 
eralfold  in  purpose.  First,  is  to  express 
all  over  again  our  great  regret  at  missing 
the  reenactment  of  May  18.  The  calen- 
dar of  the  House  made  it  impossible  to 
attend,  and  about  all  we  could  do  under 
the  circumstances  was  to  remain  in 
Washington. 

Next,  we  think  a  proper  commenda- 
tion should  be  accorded  the  public -spir- 
ited people  of  Lexington,  Mo.,  who 
staged  this  commemoration  in  sponsor- 
ship with  the  National  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  the  State  Civil  War 
Commission,  the  State  park  board, 
Wentworth  Military  Academy  and  Col. 
Lester  B.  Wikoff,  general  chairman  of 
the  reenactment.  and  last  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  Lexington  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

We  further  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  observance  was 
handled.  A  very  large  crowd  was  able 
to  observe  without  confusion.  All  the 
people  of  Lexington  can  be  justly  proud 
of  the  arrangements  which  were  care- 
fully planned  and  effectively  executed. 


Today  in  the  city  of  Lexington,  Mo.,  a 
further  observance  Is  being  held  on  the 
exact  anniversary  of  the  final  day  of 
battle,  by  the  Lafayette  County  Histori- 
cal Society.  The  affair  will  be  held  in 
College  Park,  which  was  the  site  of  the 
Union  headquarters  during  the  battle. 
The  highlights  of  the  battle  wUl  be  re- 
counted in  an  illustrated  talk  by  Mr. 
WUliam  E.  "Bill"  Dye,  managing  editor 
of  the  Lexington-Advertiser-News,  who 
has  written  a  history  of  the  battle. 

Before  continuing  with  our  remarks, 
we  think  it  is  most  appropriate  to  observe 
in  the  listing  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission  by  its  office  here  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  that  in  the  chronological 
naming  of  observances  from  1961  to 
1965,  it  is  very  significant  to  note  that 
for  the  entire  year  of  1961  the  Battle  of 
Lexington  is  the  only  full-scale  reenact- 
ment of  an  actual  Civil  War  battle 
fought  in  the  West.  There  have  been 
reenactments  of  incidents  such  as  seces- 
sion conventions,  and  there  have  been 
dedications,  and  there  was  even  a  com- 
memorative ceremony  for  the  Battle  of 
Wilsons  Creek  near  Springfield.  Mo.,  but 
during  1961  there  were  only  two  reenact- 
ments of  Civil  War  battles — one  at  Ma- 
nassas. Va.,  reenacting  the  Battle  of  the 
First  Manassas,  the  other,  reenactment 
of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  at  Lexington, 
Mo. 

Several  good  summaries  about  the 
battle  and  its  reenactment  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Independence  Examiner, 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  the  Missouri 
Parmer,  and  the  Washington  Post. 

One  of  the  best  appeared  in  the  Lex- 
ington-Advertiser-News of  Lexington. 
Mo.,  which  put  out  a  special  centennial 
edition  giving  the  history  of  the  battle 
in  words  and  pictures.  For  this  and  for 
a  great  part  of  the  research  material 
contained  in  these  remarks,  we  are  espe- 
cially indebted  to  William  E.  "Bill"  Dye. 
editor  of  the  Lexington  paper. 

It  will  be  our  purpose — in  the  remain- 
ing time  allotted  to  us — today  to  recount 
a  few  salient  facts  and  set  out  a  brief 
historical  account  of  the  events  during 
and  surrounding  the  battle. 

One  hundred  years  ago  today  one  of 
the  strangest  and  most  unique  battles 
of  the  Civil  War  was  coming  to  a  close 
in  the  Missouri  River  port  town  of  Lex- 
ington, in  what  is  now  the  fourth  dis- 
trict of  Missouri. 

This  Battle  of  Lexington — or  "Battle 
of  the  Hemp  Bales"  as  it  quickly  became 
known — was  one  of  the  half  dozen  major 
Civil  War  battles  fought  on  Missouri 
soil,  a  soil  which  saw  a  total  of  1.162 
battles  or  skirmishes  during  that  na- 
tional conflict  whose  centennial  we 
began  observing  this  year. 

Only  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  in  that 
order,  had  more  Civil  War  battles  or 
skirmishes  than  Missouri,  my  home 
State,  which  provided  40,000  troops  to 
the  Confederacy  and  110,000  to  the 
Union. 

But  these  soldiers  who  on  September 
12,  1861,  first  laid  siege  to  a  Federal  gar- 
rison at  Lexington,  Mo.,  were  not  at  the 
time  Confederate  troops.  These  15.000 
to  20.000  Missourians  were  not  then 
Confederates,  although  most  had  south- 


ern sympathies  and  many  later  would 
fight  and  die  in  the  Confederate  armies. 

These  were  newly  recruited  or  volun- 
teered members  of  the  Missouri  State 
Militia  and  they  were  fighting  under 
Maj.  Gen.  Sterling  Price  to  repel  what 
they  felt  was  a  Federal  invasion  of  their 
sovereign  State. 

Sterling  Price,  who  already  in  his  52 
years  had  been  a  general  in  the  Mexican 
War.  State  legislator,  planter.  Congress- 
man, and  Missouri  Governor,  in  the  first 
months  of  the  War  Between  the  States 
had  been  a  Union  man. 

The  stationing  of  Federal  troops  in 
Missouri,  an  illegal  act  Price  felt,  caused 
him  to  accept  the  command  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Militia  and  thereby  to  bind 
his  fate  with  that  of  the  Confederacy, 
but  first  to  make  him  the  victor  at  the 
linique  Battle  of  Lexington  a  century 
ago  this  September  20. 

I  say  "unique"  for  several  reasons. 

The  Battle  of  Lexington  wsis  possibly 
the  only  one  fought  primarily  to  get 
recruits  for  the  southern  cause. 

It  was  the  first  Civil  War  battle  to  con- 
tain an  act  of  courage  for  which  the  now 
famous  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
was  awarded. 

It  was  the  first  Civil  War  battle  in 
which  land  mines  were  used. 

It  was  the  only  time  in  American  mili- 
tary history  when  hemp  bales  were  used 
as  moving  breastworks. 

It  was  the  only  battle  during  the  Civil 
War  when  a  field  hospital  was  the  cen- 
ter of  action;  the  Union  hospital  at  Lex- 
ington changed  hands  three  times  in  a 
matter  of  hours. 

The  Battle  of  Lexington,  Mo.,  was  a 
strange  one,  too,  in  that  the  Union  com- 
mander had  nearly  a  week  to  evacuate 
his  vastly  outnumbered  garrison  safely 
after  the  arrival  of  Price's  southerners, 
but  he  had  orders  to  stay  put  and  "stay 
put"  he  did. 

That  Union  commander  was  Col. 
James  Adelbert  Mulligan,  a  tall  and 
handsome  32-year-old  attorney  who 
only  months  before  had  raised  an  Illi- 
nois regiment  and  was  immediately 
elected  colonel  of  what  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Irish  Brigade. 

Late  in  August.  Mulligan  and  his 
Irishmen  had  been  stationed  at  Jeffer- 
son City,  the  Missouri  State  capital, 
where  until  a  few  days  before,  the  Fed- 
eral commander  had  been  an  obscure 
captain  named  U.  S.  Grant. 

Mulligan  was  ordered  westward  into 
Missouri  on  a  wild-goose  chase  to  the 
aid  of  a  supposedly  beleaguered  Federal 
cavalry  party  and  ended  up  in  Lexing- 
ton, where  his  seniority  put  him  in  com- 
mand of  an  unhappy  mixture  of  2.700 
Federal  Regulars  and  home  guard 
troops. 

While  Mulligan  was  marching  toward 
defeat  at  Lexington.  Price  and  his  pro- 
Southern  State  militia  were  headed  to- 
ward victory  there  from  southwest 
Missouri.  Along  Wilson  Creek  near 
Springfield,  they  and  Arkansas  troops 
under  Gen.  Ben  McCulloch  had  beaten 
Federal  troops  under  Nathaniel  Lyon  in 
one  of  the  Civil  War's  bloodiest  battles 
for  the  number  of  troops  Involved. 
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After  Wilson  Creek,  McCulloch  pulled 
his  men  back  into  Arkansas,  but  Price 
looked  northward  since  he  knew  time 
was  running  out  If  the  Federal  "invad- 
ers" were  to  be  forced  from  the  State 
of  which  a  few  years  before  he  had  been 
Governor. 

Scrounging  around.  Sterling  Price  had 
found  arms  and  his  men  had  made  their 
own  ammunition,  but  what  he  needed 
was  men  to  use  them. 

Price  decided  he  would  seek  to  gather 
up  the  thousands  of  prosouthern  Mis- 
sourians who  then  were  scattered  around 
the  State  eager  to  join  the  fight  against 
the  Federal  forces  they  felt  had  invaded 
MissourL 

Many  of  these  were  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  in  most  cases  already  or- 
ganized into  military  units,  but  unable 
to  join  Price's  State  militia  because  of 
the  cordon  of  military  posts  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  established  at  the 
principal  river  crossing  points  of  Jeffer- 
son City,  Boonville,  Lexington,  and  Kan- 
sas City. 

One  estimate  was  that  there  were  from 
5,000  to  6,000  men  north  of  the  Missouri 
River  anxious  to  join  Price.  For  awhile, 
some  of  them  could  slip  singly  and  in 
small  groups  across  the  river. 

But  then  the  Federal  commanders  at 
the  river  ports  carried  out  orders  to  de- 
stroy all  boats  so  reinforcements  could 
not  reach  Price.  This  left  only  the  fer- 
ries at  the  main  river  crossings. 

Price  soon  hit  on  the  plan  to  break 
this  river  blockade  at  one  point  to  open 
a  gateway  through  which  these  troops 
could  join  his  forces  before  Federal 
troops  further  occupied  the  State. 

He  studied  the  reports  which  filtered 
in  from  southern  sympathizers  and  de- 
cided that  of  the  four  fortified  river 
ports,  Lexington  would  be  the  easiest 
and  most  impiortant  to  capture. 

Thus  it  was  that  10  days  after  they 
had  fought  at  Wilson  Creek,  Price's  men 
were  started  on  the  roads  northward  to 
Lexington. 

The  same  day  that  Colonel  Mulligan 
started  from  Jefferson  City.  Price's  men 
fought  a  skirmish  with  Kaivsans  on  the 
banks  of  Big  Dry  Wood  Creek  in  Vernon 
County  and  drove  them  off  before  start- 
ing up  the  road  again. 

By  now.  Mulligan  and  his  small  Fed- 
eral force  had  arrived  at  Lexington, 
pausing  at  the  outskirts  to  polish  up  for 
a  grand  entry  and  causing  Mulligan  to 
quip  later: 

Indeed,  the  trouble  wa«  not  so  much  In 
getting  Into  Lexington  u  In  getting  out. 

Once  in  town.  Mulligan  found  other 
Federal  troops  and  some  home  guards 
camped  around  the  world's  first  Masonic 
college. 

The  day  before,  on  the  orders  of  Gen. 
John  C.  Fremont,  the  Federal  command- 
er in  Missouri,  the  Union  soldiers  had 
seized  nearly  $1  million  in  gold  and  bank- 
notes which  WM  in  Lexington's  Farm- 
ers Bank. 

The  money  wsw  part  of  the  State 
school  fund  which  prosouthern  Gov. 
Claiborne  Jackson  had  appropriated  to 
arm  and  equip  his  State  militia.  To  pre- 
vent this,  Fremont  ordered  this  money 
and  State  funds  fnun  banks  to  be 
brought  to  St.  Louis. 


The  money  from  the  Lexington  bank 
was  started  there  under  cavalry  escort 
but  the  goldbearing  horsemen  got  only 
about  40  miles  on  their  way  before  they 
ran  into  the  vanguard  of  Price's  advanc- 
ing militiamen,  the  last  people  in  the 
world  the  Federals  wanted  to  get  the 
money. 

So  the  cavalrymen  wheeled  and  gal- 
loped back  to  Lexington  burning  bridges 
behind  them,  with  Price  pressing  in  pur- 
suit. 

As  Price  approached  the  town  from 
the  south.  Colonel  Mulligan  wired  his 
Jefferson  City  headquarters  "we  will  hold 
out.  strengthen  us." 

"The  Missouri  militiamen  reached  the 
outskirts  of  Lexington  on  September  12, 
1881.  and  their  skirmishers  fought  a 
short  but  furious  battle  with  Federal 
outposts,  some  of  the  fighting  raging 
among  the  tombstones  of  the  town  cem- 
etery. 

But  Price,  with  a  force  which  outnum- 
bered the  Union  garrison  around  the  col- 
lege, was  not  ready  to  make  a  sustained 
attack.  His  artillery  and  his  ammimi- 
tlon  wagons  as  well  as  many  of  his  men 
still  were  strung  out  around  the  road 
back  to  Springfield. 

While  many  southern  sympathizers 
had  Joined  his  marching  column  along 
the  way,  there  still  were  thousands  north 
of  the  river  that  Price  wanted  to  give 
time  to  join  him. 

When  Price  pulled  his  men  back  to  the 
fairgrounds  at  the  edge  of  town,  some  of 
his  ofiQcers  urged  an  immediate  assault, 
but  the  majority  sided  with  Price  in  de- 
ciding there  should  not  be  any  needless 
bloodshed. 

Price  decided  on  a  strategy  which 
called  for  preventing  the  Federal  troops 
from  escaping  but  no  immediate  plans 
for  offensive  or  vigorous  action. 

"We've  got  'em,  dead  sure.  All  we 
have  to  do  Is  to  watch  'em,"  he  told 
his  ofiBcer. 

Four  miles  to  the  north  in  the  three- 
story  Grecian -Doric  style  building  of  the 
13-year-old  Masonic  College.  Mulligan 
and  his  ofBcers  were  pondering  their 
tactical  situation. 

Some  of  the  subordinate  officers  said 
they  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  get  out  of  Lexington  while  the  get- 
ting was  good.  Several  pointed  to  a 
steamboat  and  steam  ferry  just  below 
them  on  the  Missouri  River  landing, 
noting  these  could  take  the  whole  Fed- 
eral force  to  safety  across  the  river. 

Others  wanted  to  take  an  overland 
route  back  toward  Jefferson  City.  But 
Colonel  Mulligan  had  the  final  word: 
OentlenMn,  I  have  heard  what  you  have 
to  say,  but  begad,  well  light  'em.  That's 
what  we  enlisted  for,  and  that's  what  well 
do. 

Mulligan  put  the  nearly  2,800  Federal 
Regulars  and  home  guardsmen  under 
his  command  to  enlarging  the  earth- 
works on  the  river  bluffs  arovmd  the  col- 
lege, digging  trenches  extensive  enough 
to  hold  18.000  men. 

Other  Federals  set  up  a  foundry  la 
the  basements  to  cast  shot  for  Mulli- 
gan's few  artillery  pieces.  Still  others 
were  ruftking  cartridges  and  raiding  par- 
ties went  out  to  scavenger  food  from  the 
nearby  town  and  countryside. 


Thus  5  days  passed.  Mulligan  kept  his 
men  digging  trenches  for  the  reinforce- 
ments which  would  never  come  on  the 
bluff  above  the  Missouri  River  where  lay 
the  two  steamboats  which  could  have 
whisked  them  to  safety  in  minutes. 

Sterling  Price's  patriot  army  of  Mis- 
souri at  the  fairgrounds  rested  itself 
from  the  hard  march  up  from  the  Wil- 
son Creek  battlefield.  Daily,  the  num- 
bers of  the  Missouri  militiamen  were 
swelled  by  fully  officered  imlts  slipping 
across  the  river  from  the  northern 
commanders. 

Back  in  his  newly  extended  fort  the 
morning  of  September  18  a  century  ago. 
that  Chicago  lawyer  turned  Federal 
colonel.  James  A.  Mulligan,  looked  to 
the  south  and  saw  a  sight  which  stirred 
him  to  this  rhetoric  later: 

They  came  as  one  dark,  moving  maas, 
their  polished  guns  gleaming  in  the  sxin- 
llght.  their  banners  waving^  and  their  drums 
beating — everywhere  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
men,   men,  men — approaching  grandly. 

For  Mulligan's  some  2.700  Federals — 
not  a  few  of  them  armed  with  only  old 
horse  pistols  and  encumbered  with  wa- 
ter-consuming horses — the  time  lor 
strategic  retreat  had  passed. 

For  Sterling  Price's  20,000  Mis- 
sourians— some  of  these  unarmed  and 
just  in  town  for  a  good  show — the  mo- 
ment had  arrived  to  put  their  general's 
plan  for  a  bloodless  victory  against 
those  Yankee  Invaders  Into  effect. 

But  within  minutes,  Price's  hopes  for 
a  victory  without  bloodshed  were  to  be 
drowned  in  the  blood  of  his  own  men 
and  of  the  enemy  they  opposed. 

The  former  Federal  commander  in  the 
Mexican  War,  ex-Govemor  of  Missouri 
quickly  sent  his  divisions  to  the  south, 
east  and  west  of  Mulligan's  little  island 
of  Unionists. 

And  to  complete  the  encirclement  and 
cut  off  Mulligan's  last  means  of  escape. 
Price  ordered  another  force  down  the 
bluff  to  captiu*e  the  provlslon-laden 
steamboat  Clara  Bell  and  the  steam 
ferry  anchored  nearby. 

The  Missourians,  many  of  them  within 
sight  of  their  home  county  of  Ray  just 
across  the  river,  ran  into  some  harassing 
fire  from  Mulligan's  pickets  In  the 
foundry  and  hemp  warehouses  along 
the  riverfront  but  soon  ran  these  Fed- 
erals back  up  the  bluff  past  a  red  brick 
mansion  lately  vacated  by  Oliver 
Anderson. 

That  mansion,  which  still  stands  to- 
day, was  within  minutes  to  be  the  center 
of  a  controversy  which  raged  as  long 
as  a  veteran  of  the  Lexington  battle  lived. 
That  September  day  the  Anderson  house 
was  being  used  as  a  Federal  hospital  for 
Mulligan's  wounded  and  sick.  It  was 
only  a  few  yards  outside  his  lines. 

It  was  to  be  the  only  hospital  captured 
by  either  side  during  the  heat  of  battle 
in  the  Civil  War. 

Price's  men.  headed  toward  their  ob- 
jective of  the  steamboat  and  ferry,  were 
pinned  down  by  musket  fire  they 
thought — and  swore  for  years  after — 
wsis  coming  from  the  big  brick  house  fly- 
ing the  yellow  flag  which  marked  it  a« 
a  hospitaL 
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Word  of  this  went  back  to  General 
Price  in  his  headquarters  above  a  Jew- 
elry store  on  Lexington's  main  street. 
"Captxire  the  brick  house"  came  back 
the  order. 

Up  the  bluff  charged  the  Missourians 
and  some  of  them  later  recalled  that 
within  iialf  a  minute  they  were  inside 
and  firing  from  Anderson  house's  win- 
dows down  into  the  Federal  trenches. 

The  Federal  fire  from  in  or  near  the 
hospital  stopped,  the  remaining  Missou- 
rians on  the  riverfront  moved  on  to  take 
the  ferry  and  steamboat,  with  the  latter 
providing  double  rations  of  sugar  for 
Price's  men  for  days  to  come. 

Mulligan's  last  link  to  safe  retreat 
severed,  Price's  people  on  the  riverfront 
began  edging  up  the  bluff  toward  the 
Federal  lines. 

The  Union  forces  now  made  a  Civil 
War  "first"  when  they  ignited  land  mines 
which  they  previously  had  laid.  Puses 
extended  through  plumbing  pipe  pulled 
from  the  college  building  were  lit  to  blow 
up  buried  caches  of  powder. 

History,  however,  records  no  casualties 
from  this  first  use  of  land  mines  in  the 
Civil  War. 

Back  in  the  college.  Federal  Com- 
mander Mulligan  was  fuming  over  the 
fact  that  the  Missourians  had  captured 
his  hospital.  "We  had  not  fortified  that," 
he  claimed  later,  apparently  not  recall- 
ing rifle  pits  which  had  been  manned  in 
the  yard. 

The  tall,  young  colonel  immediately 
called  for  an  assault  to  retake  the  hos- 
pital but  had  trouble  finding  takers. 
"We  shall  not  not  out,  for  it  is  bad  to  not 
out,"  said  the  commander  of  one  German 
home  guard  outfit. 

Finally,  Mulligan  found  one  of  his  own 
outfits,  the  23d  Illinois,  who  would  at- 
tempt the  recapture.  Heading  the  23d 
was  a  Captain  Gleason  who — not  unusual 
for  the  Civil  War — had  served  imder 
Sterling  Price  in  the  Mexican  War. 

Oleason's  80  men  dashed  out  of  a  sally 
port  and  headed  for  the  hospital  with 
Mulligan's  band  playing  and  all  his  guns 
firing.  Leading  the  charge  was  a  bugler- 
made-infantryman  named  George  H. 
Palmer,  of  Monmouth,  111. 

Through  Oliver  Anderson's  orchard, 
bearing  fruit  no  one  would  savor  that 
day,  past  the  two-story  summer  kitchen 
where  slaves  no  longer  toiled,  ran  Palmer 
and  the  rest  of  Gleason's  crew,  fast  fall- 
ing from  the  fire  of  the  Missourians  in 
and  near  Anderson  House. 

At  the  rear  door  of  the  mansion,  Glea- 
son called  for  surrender  of  the  occupants 
and  was  answered  by  a  volley  which  put 
him  out  of  action.  But  his  men  stepped 
over  him  and  entered  the  house  as 
Price's  men  fled  out  the  front  door  and 
windows. 

Not  all  escaped.  Six  of  the  Missou- 
rians were  trapped  in  the  house  and 
three  were  slain  by  the  Federals — irate 
that  their  hospital  had  been  taken — as 
they  were  surrendering. 

Former  Bugler  Palmer  had  been 
wounded  in  leading  the  charge  and  was 
to  be  discharged  3  months  later.  But 
his  act  of  bravery  was  not  forgotten. 
Soon  Congress  was  to  establish  the  now 
famous  Medal  of  Honor  as  the  highest 


decoration  for  valor  given  by  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

And  years  later,  on  March  10.  1896, 
George  Palmer  was  to  be  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor  for  his  action  in  the 
Lexington  charge,  becoming  the  first  to 
receive  the  Nation's  highest  wartime 
honor  for  bravery. 

The  Union  force  held  the  hospital  only 
an  hour  or  so  before  a  company  of  Mis- 
sourians charged  up  the  bluff  to  retake 
it  and  hold  the  building  for  the  rest  of 
the  3 -day  battle. 

That  night  an  attack  was  launched  on 
the  Union  lines  from  near  the  hospital 
but.  forewarned  by  a  spy.  Mulligan's  men 
had  strung  a  tripup  Just  in  front  of 
their  lines  and  this  threw  the  attackers 
into  confusion. 

Inside  the  Federal  fort,  the  men  were 
hot  and  thirsty,  the  water  in  the  college 
cistern  having  given  out.  Most  of  the 
water  had  been  consumed  by  the  now 
useless  600  cavalry  horses,  who  now  were 
adding  another  problem  by  being  killed 
by  the  flying  metal  and  causing  a  stench 
the  battle  veterans  would  recall  for  years. 

The  second  day  of  the  battle.  Septem- 
ber 19.  1861,  brought  2  hours  of  heavy 
rain.  Mulligans  thirsty  men  spread 
blankets  to  soak  up  the  precious  mois- 
ture and  wring  it  into  their  canteens. 

Mulligan  waited  and  watched  anx- 
iously for  the  reinforcements  he  ex- 
pected momentarily,  not  knowing  that 
some  were  practically  in  sight  just  across 
the  Missouri  River. 

These  were  two  regiments  of  1.200  Ohio 
recruits  under  Maj.  Gen.  Samuel  D. 
Sturgis.  who  the  month  before  had  as- 
sumed the  Federal  command  and  re- 
treated after  Gen.  Nathanial  Lyon  had 
been  killed  the  month  before  at  Wilson 
Creek. 

While  Mulligan  was  not  aware  of 
Sturgis"  near  presence.  General  Price 
was.  Southern  sympathizers  had  cap- 
tured a  courier  which  Sturgis  had  headed 
to  Lexington. 

One  of  Price's  first  acts  that  second 
day  of  battle  was  to  send  troops  from 
his  reserve  divisions  over  the  river  on 
the  newly  captured  steamboat  and  ferry 
and  chase  off  the  reinforcements.  With- 
out taking  time  to  pick  up  their  tents 
and  other  equipage,  the  Federal  relief 
column  scampered  off  up  river  to  Port 
Leavenworth. 

Back  in  Lexington.  Price  had  his  men 
working  on  a  brilliant  idea — brilliant  be- 
cause it  worked — for  a  tactical  maneuver 
never  before  and  never  after  tried  in 
the  history  of  American  warfare. 

The  idea  went  like  this:  Hemp  for 
ropemaking  was  the  principal  crop  in 
the  countryside  around  Lexington.  Al- 
most every  crossroads  hamlet  those  Sep- 
tember days  had  piles  of  newly  baled 
hemp. 

Why  not,  the  idea  went,  use  these 
hemp  bales  as  moving  breastworks?  It 
would  be  easy  for  groups  of  Price's  sol- 
diers to  roll  the  hemp  bales  toward  Mul- 
ligan's lines,  pausing  ever  so  often  to 
fire  from  behind  the  bale's  thick  pro- 
tection. 

Soon  after  he  arrived  in  Lexington, 
Price  had  sent  wagons  and  men  out 
through   the    country,    scouring   it   for 


hemp  bales.  Before  long  bales  were 
stacked  on  the  Lexington  streets  and 
along  the  riverfront.  They  soon  would 
win  the  battle  for  Sterling  Price  and  his 
Missourians. 

The  last  day  of  the  battle  opened  cold 
and  cloudy,  not  much  help  to  the  morale 
of  Mulligan's  hungry,  thirsty,  and  weary 
men  fast  running  out  of  ammunition. 

But  Mulligan,  still  hoping  for  rein- 
forcements, thought  his  men  could  hold 
out  behind  their  8-foot-high  earthen 
barricades.  Outside  these,  at  the  points 
where  Mulligan  was  sure  the  Missourians 
would  attack,  land  mines  had  been  laid 
and  deep  confusion  pits  with  wooden 
spikes  at  the  bottom  had  been  dug. 

But  the  Federal  commander  had  not 
heavily  fortified  the  river  bluff  side  of 
his  lines.  These  bluffs  were  steep  and 
any  force  attacking  up  them  could  be 
wiped  out  easily,  he  reasoned.  But  he 
reasoned  without  thinking  about  hemp 
bales. 

While  the  Missourians  were  arranging 
the  hemp  bales  at  the  base  of  the  bluff, 
an  incident  took  place  which  started 
surrender  psychology  among  Mulligan's 
famished  and  fatigued  men. 

A  small  group  of  Missourians  made  a 
charge  which  reached  within  feet  of  the 
Union  lines  before  it  was  repulsed.  A 
Federal  officer  there  waived  a  white  flag, 
seeking  only  a  truce  to  remove  his  men 
who  had  been  wounded  when  they 
dashed  from  the  trenches  to  force  the 
Missourians  back. 

Word  of  the  white  fiag  spread  through 
the  battlefield,  and  the  firing  died  down. 
Price  sent  a  courier  to  Mulligan  to  ask 
why  the  firing  had  stopped  and  the 
Union  colonel,  not  knowing  about  the 
white  fiag.  sent  back  a  flippant  reply: 

I  don't  know.  General,  unless  you  have 
surrendered. 

By  noon,  the  situation  within  the  Fed- 
eral lines  was  desperate.  All  of  the 
Union  ofDcers  had  been  wounded,  save 
one.  He  was  a  self-made  major  who 
headed  the  local  home  guard. 

Then  came  the  hemp  bales.  Up  the 
bluff,  the  Missourians  rolled  them  toward 
Mulligans  least  defended  positions. 

The  attack,  at  the  last  place  he  ex- 
pected it.  appalled  Mulligan.  "All  our 
efforts  could  not  retard  the  advance  of 
these  bales,"  he  remembered  a  short  time 
later. 

Near  the  top  of  the  bluff  and  close  to 
the  Union  lines,  the  Missourians  ran 
from  behind  the  bales  and  with  a  wild 
yell  dashed  into  the  Union  lines. 

What  Mulligan  called  a  deadly  strug- 
gle with  many  heroic  deeds  commenced. 
But  not  all  within  Mulligan's  lines 
wanted  to  be  dead  heroes. 

Over  in  one  corner  of  the  Union  lines, 
the  German  major  of  the  home  guard 
was  informed  that  since  all  the  officers 
now  were  wounded,  he  was  in  command. 

E>own  through  a  century  has  come  the 
tradition  that  he  then  said:  "Vel  den.  I 
shtops  this  tamm  foolishness  poorty 
gwick"  and  hoisted  a  white  flag. 

Despite  threats  of  death,  he  kept  wav- 
ing it.  Cursing  the  "damned  cowardly 
home  guard,"  Mulligan  nevertheless 
called  his  wounded  officers  together  and 
asked  their  thoughts  about  svurender. 
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Of  the  six  officers  able  to  make  the 
conference,  only  two  favored  fighting  on. 
One  of  the  six  waa  dispatched  to  Ster- 
ling Price  to  ask  terms.  Preceding 
U.  S.  Grant,  at  Fort  Donelson  by  5 
months.  Price  said  the  terms  were  un- 
conditional surrender. 

Price's  men  marched  into  the  lines  as 
the  Federals  stacked  arms.  One  of  the 
Missourians  asked  a  Federal  for  his  am- 
munition, getting  the  reply  he  had  it  al- 
ready, all  had  been  fired  at  the  Mis- 
sourians. 

Price  had  won  the  battle  but  he  soon 
had  to  give  up  the  real  estate  involved. 
Belatedly,  strong  Federal  columns  were 
started  toward  Lexington  from  several 
points. 

So  rather  than  being  trapped  as  he 
had  trapped  Mulligan,  Sterling  Price  10 
days  later  started  his  newly  expanded 
Missouri  army  southward  on  a  trip 
which  led  many  of  them  into  the  Con- 
federate Army  a  few  months  later. 

While  the  Battle  of  Lexington  ended 
by  surrender  of  the  Federal  troops,  it 
had  been  a  bitter  fight.  For  Missouri 
and  all  Missourians  the  war  was  espe- 
cially bitter.  Since  it  was  a  border 
State,  it  was  a  'house  divided"— brother 
against  brother,  father  against  son.  In 
all  the  other  border  States — Maryland, 
Kentucky.  Tennessee — feeling  ran  high 
and  domestic  tragedies — those  most  ter- 
rible of  civil  wars — abounded,  but 
nowhere  did  they  reach  the  depth  and 
virulence  as  was  to  be  found  in  Missouri, 
in  families  and  among  certain  elements 
of  the  population. 

The  reenactment  is  even  now  history. 
Today  Is  the  actual  date  of  the  100th 
anniversary.  Even  this  date  will  pass  on 
into  history  tomorrow,  but  on  the  main 
street  of  Lexington  lodged  at  the  top  of 
one  of  the  columns  of  the  Lafayette 
County  Court  House  Is  a  cannonball 
which  has  remained  there  for  over  100 
years,  a  constant  reminder  for  all  who 
pass  to  recall  that  this  cannonball  spent 
its  fury  over  the  battlements.  It  is  quite 
possible  it  will  rest  there  fittingly  to  re- 
mind posterity  for  perhaps  another  100 
years  that  Lexington  was  the  sight  of 
(Mie  of  the  most  important  Civil  War 
battles  fought  in  the  West  and  one  of 
the  most  unique  battles  in  all  American 
military  history. 


THE   AGRICULTURAL  ACT   OP    1961 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  vmanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta],  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
passage  of  the  administration's  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961,  I  have  had  many  in- 
quiries from  farmers  in  my  district  con- 
cerning their  rights  \mder  the  wheat  and 
feed  grain  sections  and  how  they  will 
affect  their  particular  farming  opera- 
tions. Since  the  farmers  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  are  making  these  inquiries, 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  other  Members 
are  probabljf  receiving  similar  inquiries. 


Therefore,  I  should  like  to  briefiy  out- 
line some  of  the  provisions  of  these  new 
sections  even  though  I  opposed  the  psis- 
sage  of  most  of  them  as  being  unneces- 
sary, vmwise,  and  discriminatory. 

THX     l*«t     WBXAT     PKOGKAM 

First.  This  legislation  provides  for  a 
10-percent  reduction  in  wheat  acreage 
allotments  and  reduces  the  15-acre  ex- 
emption to   13^1   acres  or  the  highest 
planted  acreage  during  the  years  1959, 
1960,  or  1961.    This  means  that  a  farmer 
having  a  highest  planted  wheat  acreage 
of  10  acres  during  any  one  of  these  years 
can  now  only  plant  10  acres  rather  than 
the  13V2  acres  as  provided  for  under  the 
exemption.    These    mandatory    reduc- 
tions are  applicable  for  all  classes  of 
wheat   notwithstanding    the    fact   that 
they  are  not  all  contributing  to  our  sur- 
plus problems.     Mr.  Speaker,   it  seems 
perfectly  ridiculous  to  me  to  require  our 
Ohio  farmers  producing  Soft  Red  Win- 
ter wheat  to  take  the  same  reduction  as 
the  producers  of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat 
when  the  year's  carryover  of  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  was  only  12  million  bushels 
as  compared  to  the  carryover  of  1,118 
million    bushels   of    Hard    Red   Winter 
wheat.    When  we  apply  the  10-percent 
mandatory  reduction  provided  for  in  this 
bill  to  last  year's  production  of  198  mil- 
lion bushels  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat, 
we  Immediately  find  ourselves  faced  with 
a    7.8-million-bushel    shortage    of    this 
tsrpe  wheat  imless  we  curtail  our  exports 
and  abandon  our  expanding  foreign  mar- 
kets.    The  Department  of   Agriculture 
has  ah-eady  removed  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat  from  the  list  of  commodities  which 
can  be  exported  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480.    By  so  doing,  the  Department 
has  admitted  its  lack  of  wisdom  in  sup- 
porting this  reduction  In  the  production 
of  this  type  wheat. 

Second.  Payments  for  diverting  wheat 
acreage  and  devoting  the  same  to  con- 
servation uses  will  be  made  at  the  rate 
of  45  percent  of  the  farm's  adjusted  yield 
per  acre  multiplied  by  the  number  of  di- 
verted acres  for  the  first  10  percent  re- 
duction and  at  the  rate  of  60  percent  for 
all  further  reductions  up  to  an  addi- 
tional 30  percent  of  the  farm's  allot- 
ment. Of  particular  Interest  to  the 
farmers  In  my  district,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  new  law  specifically  provides  "to  the 
extent  that  a  producer  proves  the  actual 
yields  for  the  farm  for  the  1959-60  crop 
years,  such  yields  shall  be  used  in  mak- 
ing determinations."  As  a  consequence 
of  this  provision,  producers  need  not  ac- 
cept the  adjusted  yield  figures  given 
them  by  the  county  committees  when 
they  can  prove  their  actual  srlelds. 

Third.  Under  this  new  wheat  pro- 
gram, any  producer  may  divert  up  to  a 
total  of  10  acres  so  long  as  his  farm's 
total  wheat  acreage  diversion  does  not 
exceed  his  highest  wheat  acreage  in 
1959,  1960,  or  1961.  Wheat  producers 
without  an  allotment  who  failed  to  grow 
wheat  diuing  1959,  1960,  or  1961  will  be 
precluded  from  growing  wheat  for  mar- 
ket in  the  1962  crop  year. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  696,000  of  the 
801,000  farms  producing  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  operate  xmder  the  15-acre 
exemption   found  in  the  present  law. 


Should  many  of  these  farmers  divert  as 
much  as  10  acres  from  their  production 
of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat,  the  Nation 
will  be  faced  with  a  critical  shortage  of 
this  tjrpe  wheat. 

Fourth.  This  new  law  provides  that 
the  total  acreage  of  crop  land  on  the 
farm  devoted  to  soil  conserving  uses, 
which  includes  idle  land,  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  number  of  diverted  acres. 
In  other  words,  this  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  forbid  non- 
cropland  from  being  put  into  crops. 

Fifth.  The  law  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  set  the  price  sup- 
port for  wheat  at  any  level  between  75 
and  90  percent  of  parity  for  1962.  Not- 
withstanding the  authority  to  set  the 
price  support  as  high  as  90  percent  of 
parity,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
chosen  to  set  the  price  support  level  at 
83  y2  percent  of  parity  for  1962  which  is 
approximately  $2  per  bushel. 

Sixth.  The  administration's  new  pro- 
gram increases  the  i>enalty  rate  per 
bushel  on  farm  marketing  excesses  to 
65  percent  of  parity.  The  previous  law 
provided  a  rate  equal  to  45  percent  of 
parity. 

Seventh.  Farmers  may  continue  to 
raise  up  to  30  acres  of  wheat  for  on-the- 
farm  use  providing  p>ennission  Is  first 
obtained  from  the  county  committee. 

THE  1962  FEED  CKAIN  PROCSAM 

First.  This  section  provides  for  a  1- 
year's  extension  of  the  existing  feed 
grain  program.  Barley  Is  now  included 
imder  this  program. 

Second.  This  program  continues  as 
a  "voluntary"  one.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  accused  of  dumping  last  year's 
com  on  this  year's  market  to  depress 
prices  In  order  to  encourage  participa- 
tion in  the  1961  program.  The  depart- 
ment has  denied  the  charge. 

Third.  Farmers  not  participating  in 
the  1962  feed  grain  program  wUl  not  be 
eligible  for  land  retirement  payments  or 
price  supports  on  their  feed  grains. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  set  the  price  support  for 
com  at  not  less  than  65  percent  of 
parity.  The  price  support  for  1961  com 
will  be  74  percent  of  parity,  but  to  date, 
the  Secretary  has  not  annovmced  the 
price  support  for  the  1962  crop.  It  is 
noteworthy  to  mention  that  price  sup- 
port will  not  necessarily  be  extended  on 
all  the  com  produced  by  a  cooperator. 
Price  support  will  be  extended  only  to 
the  average  com  yields  per  acre  that 
were  obtained  by  such  cooperators  In 
1959-60  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
acres  planted  in  the  current  year.  This 
means  that  a  producer  having  a  100- 
bushel  com  yield  per  acre  in  1961  and 
a  75 -bushel  corn  yield  per  acre  in  1959- 
60,  will  be  extended  price  support  only 
on  the  basis  of  75  bushels  per  acre  and 
his  additional  25  bushels  per  acre  mvist 
be  sold  on  the  open  market.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  record  will  show.  I  vig- 
orously opposed  this  bushelage  control 
feature  as  it  will  Inevitably  tend  to 
penalize  the  farmer  who  is  constantly 
striving  to  advance  American  agricul- 
ture. 

Fifth.  Land  retirement  payments  win 
be  based  on  the  farm's  adjusted  average 
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acreage  production  for  the  years  1959-60 
and  "to  ttie  extent  that  a  producer 
proves  the  actual  acreages  and  jields  on 
the  farm  for  the  1959-60  crop  years, 
such  acreages  and  yields  shall  be  used  in 
making  determinations." 

Sixth.  Provides  that  the  average 
acreage  of  crop  land  on  the  farm  devoted 
to  soil  conserving  uses,  Including  idle 
land,  be  increased  in  1962  by  the  acreage 
diverted.  The  Secretary  can  prohibit 
noncrop  land  from  being  put  into  crops. 


NATIONAL  COTTON  ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENT,  1962 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaui 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
home  is  Mangum,  in  southwestern  Okla- 
homa, in  the  center  of  the  area  which 
produces  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  State.  Cotton  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  income  of  this  area  and  the 
employment  of  those  who  live  there. 

The  farmers  who  grow  cotton  in  this 
area  have  kept  up  with  the  technological 
revolution  in  agriculture.  In  conse- 
quence, most  of  them  have  substantial 
investments  in  their  land,  improvements, 
and  equipment.  In  many  cases,  they  are 
In  debt  for  a  part  of  this  investment. 

They  have  had  difficulty  in  making 
any  return  at  all  on  this  investment  and 
in  servicing  their  debts,  as  a  result  of 
the  small  acreage  allotments  which  they 
have  been  allowed  to  plant  for  the  last 
several  years. 

I  have  heard  that  consideration  is  be- 
ing given  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  setting  the  1962  national  cotton 
allotment  at  less  than  the  1961  allot- 
ment— 18.4  million  acres — some  reports 
have  it  as  low  as  16  million  acres.  I 
hope  that  these  reports  are  groundless. 

As  I  read  section  342  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1938.  it  directs 
you  to  establish  a  marketing  quota  not 
less  than  the  simi  of  your  estimates  of 
domestic  consimiption  and  net  exports 
for  the  12  months  commencing  August 
1962,  without  qualification  whatsoever. 
It  also  directs  you  to  make  such  adjust- 
ment in  the  amount  of  such  quota  as 
you  determine  necessary  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  estimated  stocks 
of  cotton  in  the  United  States — includ- 
ing the  qualities  of  such  stocks — and 
stocks  in  foreign  countries  which  would 
be  available  for  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  quota  Is  being  proclaimed,  to 
assure  the  maintenance  of  adequate  but 
not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United  States, 
to  provide  a  continuous  and  stable  sup- 
ply of  the  different  qualities  of  cotton 
needed  in  the  United  States  and  in  for- 
eign cotton-consuming  countries,  and  for 
purposes  of  naticMial  security.  Then  sec- 
tion 344  directs  that  the  national  cot- 
ton acreage  allotment  shall  be  that 
acreage,  based  upon  the  national  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  for  the  4  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  calendar  year 
of  the  announcement,  required  to  make 
available  from  such  crop  an  amount  of 


cotton  equal  to  the  national  marketing 
quota. 

I  presimae  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  mounting  levels  of  gross  national 
product,  public  expenditures,  and  per- 
sonal Income  are  sure  to  make  the  do- 
mestic consimiption  of  the  crop  year  1961 
considerably  higher  than  it  was  in  the 
crop  year  1960.  Anticipated  military 
purchases  of  cotton  textiles  should  cause 
an  additional  increase  in  consumption, 
as  also  should  population  increase  at  the 
annual  rate  of  about  1.7  percent. 

I  presume  you  will  agree  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  foreign  popxilar  buying  power, 
resulting  largely  from  the  surge  in  the 
European  and  Japanese  economies,  will 
continue  for  several  years,  possibly  with 
some  moderation  of  the  pace  of  it.  Here 
too  there  will  be  the  influence  of  mili- 
tary programs  and  population  increase 
at  perhaps  an  annual  rate  of  1.5  percent. 
Under  these  conditions,  I  would  think 
you  would  estimate  exports  for  the  1961 
crop  year  at  not  less  than  those  for  the 
1960  crop  year,  possibly  more. 

This  certainly  will  cause  you  to  esti- 
mate the  1962  carryover  at  a  good  deal 
less  than  the  1961  carryover. 

I  would  see  no  reason  to  estimate  con- 
sumption and  exports  for  the  1962  crop 
year  at  less  than  those  for  the  1961  crop 
year.  Population  increase  should  make 
them  greater  if  economic  conditions  con- 
tinue at  the  same  level. 

If  this  appraisal  of  the  background  is 
correct,  you  will  have  to  set  the  1962 
marketing  quota  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  1961  quota. 

You  are  directed  to  make  adjustments 
"to  assure  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
but  not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United 
States  to  provide  a  continuous  and  sta- 
ble supply  of  the  different  quallUes  of 
cotton  needed  in  the  United  States  and 
in  foreign  cotton  consuming  countries, 
and  for  purposes  of  national  security." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  prospects  are 
that  the  1962  carryover  will  be  a  meager 
cushion  for  maintenance  of  normal  sup- 
ply to  domestic  and  foreign  mills.  I  am 
told  that  foreign  stocks  are  in  moderate 
proportion  to  foreign  consimiption.  I 
understand  there  is  a  serious  imbalance 
qualitywise  In  current  supplies — an 
acute  shortage  of  the  cheaper  qualities. 
I  believe  the  law  requires  you  to  make 
adjustments  that  will  give  us  a  more 
adequate  carryover  in  1963  than  we  will 
have  in  1962.  plus  whatever  additional 
adjustment  you  may  find  necessary  for 
national  security  purposes. 

Finally,  we  all  have  the  knowledge 
that  9.5  percent  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  went  unplanted  m  1959.  9.3 
percent  in  1960.  and  10.6  percent  in  1961. 
Students  of  this  believe  it  reflects  a 
progressive  trend  of  abandonment  of 
cotton  in  certain  areas  and  that  the 
trend  has  yet  to  run  its  course.  My  ad- 
vices are  that  we  should  expect  a  12  per- 
cent underplanting  by  1962.  This  might 
be  greater  with  an  increased  national 
allotment,  due  to  the  fact  that  areas 
which  imderplanted  smaller  allotments 
would  underplant  larger  ones  in  greater 
proportiOTi, 

The  issuance  of  allotments  that  will 
not  be  planted  will  not  assure  the  main- 
tenance of  adequate  stocks.  Only  the 
portion  of  the  allotment  that  is  planted 


can  do  this.  Therefore,  I  consider  that 
It  is  implicit  in  the  statute  that  you  are 
directed  to  make  adjustment  for  the 
probable  underplanting. 

All  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  cotton 
remember  what  happened  in  1950.  A 
very  small  acreage  allotment  had  been 
proclaimed.  This  was  followed  by  ad- 
verse weather,  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  Korea,  and  the  worldwide  rush  by 
cotton  mills  to  secure  their  requirements. 
Our  Government  sought  to  protect  sup- 
plies for  the  domestic  mills  through  ex- 
port quotas.  The  effect  of  that  was  to 
touch  off  violent  competition  among  for- 
eign mills  for  cotton  available  from  for- 
eign sources.  This  drove  prices  of  for- 
eign cottons  into  the  neighborhood  of  80 
cents  and  caused  a  rush  of  Mexicans. 
Turks.  Syrians,  and  other  foreigners  into 
cotton  growing,  resulting  in  a  tremen- 
dous and  largely  uneconomic  expansion 
of  foreign  cotton  production.  It  also 
gave  great  stimulus  to  foreign  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  flbcrs.  I  believe  that 
all  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  events  of 
1950  were  the  greatest  contributor  to 
the  plethora  of  cotton  from  which  we 
have  been  emerging  In  the  last  several 
years. 


GAS  PRICES 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  today  of  the  Intentions 
of  Federal  Power  Commission  Chairman 
Joseph  C.  Swldler  to  fix  gas  prices 
imiformly  within  gas-producing  areas 
rather  than  continue  the  utihty  type  of 
price  regulation  in  which  prices  are  based 
upon  the  cost  of  production  in  each  case. 
It  is  most  imfortunate  that  Chairman 
Swldler's  announcement  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
in  Houston  preempts  proper  deliberation 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
constitutes  a  complete  denial  of  its  quasi- 
judicial  responsibility.  It  Is  regrettable 
that  such  an  announcement  involving 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  mil- 
lions of  gas  consumers  should  be  made 
at  a  forum  provided  by  "parties  receiving 
the  goodies"  rather  than  In  a  proper 
public  way. 

Chairman  Swidler  was  apparently 
overcome  in  Houston  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Independent  Natural  Gas  Associa- 
tion which  has  lobbied  for  Its  "pet"  ap- 
proach to  price  regulation  for  a  long 
time.  The  Independent  Natural  Gas  As- 
sociation Is.  In  reality,  a  "front  organiza- 
tion" for  the  big  gas  producers  who  now 
face  the  prospect  of  new  profit  windfalls 
at  the  expense  of  the  gas  consumer  who 
was  not  even  privileged  to  submit  an 
argument  or  prepare  a  brief  before 
Chairman  Swidler  rendered  hia  "imof- 
flcial"  opinion. 

This  decision  will  certainly  reduce  the 
caseload  before  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. In  effect,  it  will  divest  the 
Commission  of  Its  regulatory  functions 
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and  establish  a  price-setting  procedure 
in  the  gas-producing  fields — thousands 
of  miles  away  from  the  people  who  must 
foot  the  bill.  It  will  be  difficult  to  prove 
how  the  public  has  received  any  benefit 
from  this  prejudicial  decision. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  ether  members 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  will  re- 
ject this  unfair  concept.  Otherwise. 
Congress  may  be  called  upon  to  rewrite 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  or  even  abolish  the 
present  Commission  in  order  to  give  the 
consumer  a  fair  chance  at  decent  fuel 
prices. 

MAINTAINING  AND  EXPANDING 
AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  main- 
taining and  expanding  agricultural  ex- 
ports Is  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture and  the  Nation. 

The  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
reached  $4  8  billion  in  1960.  an  alltime 
high,  and  accounted  for  one-fourth  of  all 
U.S.  exports.  These  exports  not  only 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  American 
agriculture,  but  aid  materially  in  bal- 
ancing U.S.  international  payments. 

Exports  already  provide  an  outlet  for 
one  of  every  six  of  our  cultivated  acres — 
markets  for  one-third  of  our  tobacco  and 
lard;  40  percent  of  our  cotton,  soybeans, 
wheat,  and  tallow;  over  half  of  our  rice; 
and  rapidly  increasing  quantities  of  feed 
grains,  poultry,  dairy  products,  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  and  other  products. 

Exports  provide  an  outlet  for  over  30 
percent  of  the  U.S.  production  of  food 
fats  and  oils.  One  of  the  largest  export 
markets  has  been  the  Common  Market 
in  Europe,  especially  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Belgium.  In  1960 
these  three  cx)untrles  took  about  two- 
thirds  of  our  exports  of  cottonseed  oil  and 
a  significant  percentage  of  soybean  oil 
exports. 

Currently  these  exports  are  being 
threatened  by  Increased  Import  restric- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  common  external 
tariff  proposed  on  U.S.  exports  by  the 
Common  Market. 

American  farmers.  In  my  opinion,  have 
generally  shared  the  view  that  the  Com- 
mon Market,  as  the  European  Economic 
Community  is  usually  known,  has  the 
laudable  objective  of  strengthening  eco- 
nomic and  political  ties  among  the  West- 
em  European  nations  to  make  that  group 
of  countries  a  more  dynamic  force  In 
world  affairs.  They  generally  appreci- 
ate the  broad  objective  of  the  Common 
Market  for  expanding  trade  and  raising 
living  standards. 

American  farmers,  however,  are  be- 
coming increasingly  disturbed  by  the  at- 
titude of  the  Common  Market  toward 
imports  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. The  reports  of  Increased  restric- 
tions on  wheat  and  tobacco  have  been 
particularly  disconcerting. 

More  of  our  farmers  are  disturbed 
since  hearing  that  the  duty  on  some  of 


our  principal  vegetable  oil  products  may 
be  doubled  to  some  of  our  biggest  cus- 
tomers. Currently  crude  cottonseed  and 
soybean  oil  to  West  Germany,  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  Belgium-Luxembourg  pay  a 
duty  of  5  percent.  Other  countries  of 
the  Common  Market  have  higher  duties. 
The  Italian  duty  is  25  percent.  Conse- 
quently we  do  not  sell  much  oil  to  those 
other  countries.  I  understand  that  In 
the  current  negotiations  In  Geneva, 
where  the  Common  Market  countries  are 
negotiating  with  outside  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  for  conver- 
sion of  the  individual  national  tariffs 
Into  a  single  common  external  tariff,  the 
nations  of  the  Community  have  proposed 
a  duty  of  10  percent  on  our  shipments 
of  crude  vegetable  oil.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  doubling  the  duty  would  seriously 
hurt  our  exports.  The  duty  on  refined 
oil.  I  understand,  would  be  raised,  ac- 
cording to  the  proposal,  from  about  10 
percent  as  it  Is  now  in  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Belgium -Luxembourg 
to  15  percent.  This  is  an  increase  of  50 
percent.  That  is  not  as  much  as  a  100- 
percent  increase  In  the  case  of  crude 
oil.  but  It  Is  still  enormous.  It  certainly 
will  also  have  the  effect  of  sharply  re- 
ducing our  exports. 

I  hope  that  the  nations  of  ttie  Com- 
mon Market  will  reconsider  their  posi- 
tion and  offer  a  common  tariff  on  our 
cottonseed  and  soybean  oil  which  will 
be  more  realistic  and  more  nearly  In  line 
with  the  present  duties  In  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Belgium.  I  think  our 
negotiators  at  Geneva  should  be  reso- 
lute on  this  point.  Certainly  if  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  want  to  main- 
tain strong  ties  with  the  United  States, 
and  if  they  want  to  continue  to  sell  their 
products  In  this  market,  they  should  not 
take  such  stringent  action  against  U.S. 
products  Into  their  markets.  I  am  siu"e 
that  the  agricultural  community  sup- 
ports this  plea  for  fair  treatment  by  the 
Common  Market  on  our  agricultural 
exports. 

COMMUNISTS  IN  GOVERNMENT? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker  this  bill 
Is  patterned  after  the  California  statute 
which  was  recently  held  valid  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  the  case 
of  Nelson  and  Globe  v.  County  of  Los 
Angeles  (362  U.S.  1) ;  and  Konigsberg  v. 
State  Bar  (366  U.S.  36). 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  I  am  frequently 
asked  this  question:  "Are  there  Commu- 
nists now  In  the  Government?"  The  only 
answer  I  can  give  is  that,  under  the 
present  procedures  and  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  is  hampered  in 
finding  out  whether  or  not  there  are 
Communists  in  Government,  although 
we  know  that  since  the  1956  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Cole  v.  Young  (351 
U.S.  536) ,  109  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  had  been  dismissed  as  se- 


curity risks,  but  as  of  April  24,  1959,  74 
had  been  restored  to  their  previous  em- 
ployment, including  employment  in 
agencies  such  as  the  Air  Force,  the  Army, 
and  the  Navy.  Incidentally,  the  back 
pay  awarded  to  these  security  risks 
amounted  to  $579,656.55. 

It  will  be  recalled  In  Cole  against 
Young  that  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  dismissed  under  the 
Summary  Suspension  Act  In  the  Interest 
of  the  national  security  unless  he  occu- 
pied what  the  court  described  as  a  "sen- 
sitive position."  In  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion In  Cole  against  Yoxmg  Mr.  Justice 
Clark  stated  as  follows: 

One  never  Imows  just  which  job  Is  sensi- 
tive. The  janitor  might  prove  to  be  in  as 
Important  a  spot  securltywlse  as  the  top 
employee  in  the  buUdlng. 

In  a  Smith  Act  prosecution — United 
States  against  Fujimoto — in  the  State — 
then  Territory — of  Hawaii,  1953.  in  which 
Jack  Hall,  regional  director  of  the 
ILWU — Harry  Bridges'  union — and  oth- 
ers were  convicted,  and  their  conviction 
reversed  when  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided United  States  v.  Yates  (354  UJ5. 
298).  one  witness,  an  FBI  undercover 
agent,  was  the  night  elevator  operator  in 
the  building  in  which  the  Communist 
Party  of  California  had  Its  headquarters. 
It  was  her  duty  to  collect  all  the  waste 
paper  from  the  headquarters  and  put 
the  discarded  papers  In  a  receptacle  for 
waste  paper,  which  would  be  subse- 
quently picked  up  by  the  agents  of  the 
FBI,  evaluated  and  analyzed. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  I  have  repeated- 
ly attempted  to  procure  from  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  Identifying  information 
on  the  security  risks  who  have  been  re- 
stored to  Government  service,  but  this 
Information  has  been  adamantly  refused 
by  the  executive  agencies  concerned. 

In  Nelson  and  Globe  against  Coimty 
of  Los  Angeles,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
valid  a  provision  of  the  California  code 
which  made  It  a  duty  of  any  public  em- 
ployee, when  summoned  before  a  gov- 
ernment agency,  to  give  information  of 
which  he  was  possessed  on  Communist 
and  other  subversive  activity.  The  Cali- 
fornia code  provides  for  dismissal  of  any 
such  public  employee  who  falls  or  re- 
fuses to  appear,  or  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions propounded,  on  the  ground  of  in- 
subordination. 

In  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  Cali- 
fornia statute,  the  court  found  that,  not- 
withstanding the  public  employee's  In- 
vocation of  the  fifth  amendment,  his 
refusal  to  reply  to  the  questions  pro- 
pounded was  sufficient  basis  for  his  dis- 
charge. 

In  Konigsberg  against  State  Bar,  the 
witness  Invoked  the  1st  and  14th  amend- 
ments In  refusing  to  answer  the  question 
whether  or  not  he  was  or  ever  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Conununlst  Party. 
These  questions  were  pertinent  so  that 
the  State  bar  examiners  could  further 
their  Investigation  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  applicant  to  be  admitted  to 
practice  law  In  the  State  of  California. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  bar 
association  could  not  perform  its  duty 
since  the  petitioner  had  refused  to  an- 
swer relevant  questions. 
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The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives   of  the    United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.   2.  The  Subversive  Activities   Control 

Act  ol   1950    (64  Stat.  989)    Is   amended  by 

inserting  immediately  after  section  3  thereof, 

the  following  nevr  section: 

"DUTT  or  IXDXBAL  EMPLOYEES  TO  TESTITT  AS  TO 
COMMUNIST  ACTlvrrlES  AKD  NATIONAL  SE- 
C'UKITT 

"Sec.  3 a.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  who 
may  be  subpenaed  or  ordered  to  appear  be- 
fore any  Federal  agency  to  appear  before 
such  agency  and  to  answer  under  oath  any 
question  concerning  (1)  the  membership  of 
such  officer  or  employee,  or  any  other  in- 
dividual, in  the  Communist  Party,  (2)  the 
activities  of  such  officer  or  employee,  or  any 
other  Individual,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  (3)  the  participation  of  such 
officer  or  employee,  or  any  other  Individual, 
In  activities  conducted  by  or  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Communist  Party  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof,  and  (4)  any  other  behavior, 
activities,  or  associations  relating  to  the  suit- 
ability of  such  officer  or  employee  to  hold  his 
position  as  such  officer  or  employee,  includ- 
ing: 

"(A)  any  behavior,  activities,  or  associa- 
tions which  tend  to  show  that  such  officer 
or  employee  Is  not  reliable  or  trustworthy; 

"(B)  any  deliberate  misrepresentations, 
falsifications,  or  omission  of  material  facts 
In  connection  with  an  application  for  em- 
pl03rnient  as  such  officer  or  employee; 

"(C)  any  criminal.  Infamous,  dishonest, 
immoral,  or  notoriously  disgraceful  conduct, 
habitual  use  of  intoxicants  to  excess,  drug 
addiction,  or  sexual  perversion  by  such  offi- 
cer or  employee: 

"(D)  any  adjudication  of  insanity  with  re- 
spect to.  or  treatment  for  serloiis  mental  or 
netux>logicaI  disorder,  of  si^ch  officer  or  em- 
ployee; and 

"(E)  any  facts  which  furnish  reason  to 
believe  that  such  officer  or  employee  may  be 
subjected  to  coercion.  Influence,  or  pressiu'e 
which  may  cause  him  to  act  contrary  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  national  security. 

"(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  willfully  falls  or  refuses  to  ap- 
pear or  to  answer  under  oath  on  any  ground 
whatsoever  any  question  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a),  or  who  malces  false  statments  in 
answering  any  such  question,  shall  be  guilty 
of  Insubordination  and  shall  be  removed 
from  his  office  or  employment  In  the  manner 
provided  by  law. 

"(c)   As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'national  security*  relates  to 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  mili- 
tary, economic,  and  productive  strength  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  security  of 
the  Government  in  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs,  against,  or  from  espionage,  sabotage 
and  subversion,  and  any  and  all  other  (il- 
legal) acts  designed  to  weaken  or  destroy 
the  United  States; 

"(2)  the  term  "officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government"  means — 

"(A)  an  officer  or  employee  In  or  under 
the  legislative,  executive,  or  Judicial  branch 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 

"(B)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia:  and 

"(C)  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  or  the  Public 
Health  Service; 

"(3)  the  term  'Federal  agency'  means  any 
department,  independent  establishment,  or 
other  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  leg- 
islative, executive,  or  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'Communist  Party'  means 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States. 
or  any  successors  of  such  party  regardless 
of  the  aasTuned  name,  whose  object  or  pur- 
pose is  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 


United  States,  or  the  government  of  any 
State.  District,  Commonwealth,  or  possession 
thereof,  or  the  government  of  any  political 
BubdiYlslon  therein,  by  force  and  violence, 
and  Includes  subsidiary  organizations  of 
such  party." 


FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KET.T.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rumblings  of  far-off  events;  the  news  in 
the  headlines;  the  problems  at  the 
United  Nations:  the  Red  Communist  in- 
vasion in  South  Vietnam  and  the  ever- 
widening  cracks  in  the  very  surface  of 
this  sick  earth  make  it  abimdantly  clear 
that  the  time  is  out  of  joint  and  that,  if 
we  are  to  survive  for  long,  the  time  is 
likewise  due  for  a  serious  reappraisal  of 
our  foreign  policy.  Indeed  such  a  re- 
appraisal is  a  basic  necessity  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  freedom,  liberty  and 
what  we  know  as  civilization. 

Time  out  of  mind  I  have  stood  here  in 
the  well  of  the  House  as  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  I  have  long  and  bitterly 
opposed  aid  to  Tito,  support  of  neutral- 
ism as  a  concept  and  toleration  of  the 
ungodly  puppet  slave  regimes  of  the 
satellites.    My  voice  has  been  unheeded. 

My  purpose  today  however  is  not  to 
assume  the  stance  of  "I  told  you  so*  nor 
is  it  to  raise  a  clamor  against  the  ad- 
ministration or  for  that  matter  even 
against  Tito,  neutralism  or  the  satellites. 
Rather,  it  is  to  call  for  a  somber  and  re- 
flective reappraisal  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  seats  of  power  of  the 
fundamentals  and  of  the  goals  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

In  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties,  a 
former  administration  foUowed  the 
policy  of  being  firm  against  the  satellites 
and  of  doing  all  that  was  within  reason 
and  within  decency  to  bring  about  the 
collapse  of  those  regimes  In  Eastern 
Europe  which  could  not  exist  for  one 
day  without  the  support  of  Russian 
bayonets.  It  was  not  a  wild  policy  of 
liberation,  when  we  knew  that  abortive 
efforts  to  revolt  would  only  lead  to  a 
blood  bath  and  the  loss  of  hopeless  and 
innocent  lives.  It  was,  however,  a  policy 
which  had  as  its  purpose  the  support  of 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  aspirations 
of  the  slave  peoples  for  liberty  and  free- 
dom. It  did  however  encourage  resist- 
ance to  the  Russian  tyranny. 

During  the  midfiftles,  we  moved  from 
this  position  to  the  far  end  of  the  spec- 
trum and  actively  and  openly  supported 
a  program  of  resistance  and  revolt  in  the 
satellites.  To  our  everlasting  shame,  we 
were  unwilling  to  support  our  words 
with  our  deeds  when  the  inevitable  cata- 
cylsm  of  Hungary  followed  as  a  result  of 
our  promises.  I  am  sure  moet  of  the 
world  believed  that  we  had  lost  our  nerve 
when  we  stood  abjectly  and  shame- 
facedly by  as  the  Russian  tanks  rumbled 
over  the  remnants  of  liberty  in  Hungary. 

Inexplicably — ^perhaps  as  a  result  of 
our  shame  and  perhaps  as  a  result  of 
our  bein«  lulled  into  a  sense  of  false  se- 


curity— we  then  shifted  toward  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  spectrum  in  our  atti- 
tude and  policy  toward  the  satellites. 
The  policy  of  "liberation"  became  a 
policy  of  live  and  let  live.  Indeed,  we 
have  given  substantial  quantities  of  aid 
to  at  least  one  of  the  satellites. 

I  say  that  the  time  has  now  come  for 
a  change  in  this  policy  and  that  If  the 
Russians  and  Red  Chinese  are  going  to 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  free  world 
and  if  the  Communists  are  permitted 
to  stir  up  trouble  in  three-fourths  of  the 
world,  they  s^^uld  be  served  quiet  but 
firm  notice  that  the  United  States  is  not 
going  to  stand  idly  by.  We  should  make 
it  abundantly  clear  to  the  people  of  the 
satellites  that  the  United  States  has  not 
forgotten  them  and  that  it  is  our  firm 
determination  that  when  the  day  arrives, 
they  shall  be  free. 

It  is  not  a  policy  of  "liberation"  but 
rather  one  of  supporting  the  legitimate 
and  devout  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
eastern  and  central  ETurope  to  be  free 
in  their  persons,  in  their  homes  and  In 
their  beliefs.  The  same  holds  true  for 
the  puppets  of  the  Red  Chinese  monster. 
Everywhere  subjugated  people  should  be 
made  aware  that  they  have  the  full  and 
firm  support  of  the  United  States  In  their 
yearnings  for  freedom  from  foreign 
domination. 

It  is  rather  ironic  that  we  have  fanned 
the  fiames  of  freedom  in  the  colonial  area 
to  our  own  detriment  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  silence  with  respect  to 
the  imprisoned  peoples  under  the  Com- 
munist lash.  I  say  that  the  time  has 
come  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  to  the 
Communists,  not  by  public  proclamation 
but  by  soft  word  and  firm  deed,  that  they 
can  no  longer  count  on  our  neutrality, 
vis-a-vis  the  satellites  and  puppet  re- 
gimes. 

The  time  has  also  come  for  reappraisal 
in  our  policy  toward  neutralism.  Again 
the  pendulum  has  swung  back  and  forth 
and.  again,  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
come  to  believe  that  we  will  hand  out 
our  bounty  regardless  of  the  recipients' 
actions.  I  do  not  denounce  neutralism. 
I  firmly  believe  that  every  nation  has  the 
right  to  be  neutral.  I  cannot  agree  with 
their  decision  but  I  admit  their  right. 
I  do.  however,  denounce  neutralism  of 
the  cynical  variety  which  says.  "I  am 
neutral."  but  then  supports  one  side  of 
a  dispute.  Such  an  attitude  is  despi- 
cable. In  such  cases.  I  see  no  reason 
whatsoever  for  the  United  States  to  ac- 
tively support  such  governments. 

Everyone  has  a  right  to  be  neutral  but 
he  does  not  have  the  right  to  call  on  the 
TJS.  taxpayer  for  support  of  his  govern- 
ment. We  cannot  buy  the  support  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  we  should  not  try. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  have  a  number 
of  stanch  and  true  friends  throughout 
the  world.  Where  their  governments 
are  with  us,  I  say  we  should  support  tliem 
to  the  maximum  extent  of  our  means 
and  our  resources. 

In  like  manner,  however.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  should  not  support  the  - 
governments  of  those  so-called  neutrals 
who  are  against  us.  I  am  not  thereby 
advocating  a  withdrawal  of  technical 
assistance  or  the  type  of  assistance  which 
extends  and  reaches  directly  to  the  peo- 
ple of  those  countries,  but  I  am  advo- 
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eating  that  we  should  not  expend  one 
cent  which  would  tend  to  support  the 
government  of  such  nations,  nor  would  I 
v^-aste  our  taxpayer's  funds  in  develop- 
mental programs  for  such  false  neutral 
governments. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  which  coun- 
tries should  be  included  in  this  classifi- 
cation, let  those  sovemments  evaluate 
their  own  policies  and  statements.  It 
was  indeed  heartening  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  has  heralded  a  shift  in  this 
direction.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  once  again  make  it  clear  that  we 
will  support  our  friends  and  oppose  our 
enemies. 

The  abovt  comments  are  especially 
pertinent  to  Mr.  Tito.  We  have  poured 
our  treasure  mto  this  country.  We  have 
lifted  the  standard  of  living  of  his  peo- 
ple. We  have  supported  him  in  his  for- 
eign policy  contests,  yet  he  turns  his  back 
on  us  in  a  crisis  and  embraces  the  Rus- 
sian bear.  I  have  said  much  previously 
In  this  Hoose  oonoeming  our  policy  to- 
ward Yugoslavia.  I  need  only  say  that 
every  word  I  have  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject is  coming  true.  I  think  it  Is 
abundantly  clear  that  we  should  at  this 
time  inform  Mr.  Tito  that  our  aid  will  do 
longer  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  responsible  f<n" 
the  making  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  but  devoutly  hope  that 
the  words  which  I  have  spoken  here  will 
have  some  small  impact  on  the  course 
of  our  foreign  policy  and  thus,  on  the 
course  of  dviUzatian. 


THE  LATE  SID  SIMPSON 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  niinoisT 

There  was  no  ohjectixm. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  a  change 
in  the  name  of  the  Beardstown,  Hi.,  flood 
control  project  to  the  Sid  Simpson- 
Beardstown  flood  control  project. 

As  all  of  my  coneagues  know,  the  late 
Sid  Simpson  served  eight  terms  in  the 
Congress  as  Representative  of  the  20th 
District  of  Illinois  and  was  beloved  by  his 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Many  of  them.  I  am  sure,  will  remember 
that  today  is  his  67th  anniversary  of  his 
birth. 

Although  Sid  Simpson  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  my  party.  I  considered  him  a  close 
personal  friend  and  will  always  be  grate- 
ful for  the  many  kindnesses  which  he 
showed  to  me  from  the  time  that  I  first 
entered  the  Congress  in  1949. 

At  the  time  that  I  was  a  freshman 
Member  in  the  81st  Congress  Sid  Simp- 
son was  entering  upon  his  4th  term  and 
already  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  his 
sagacity,  his  integrity,  and  the  faithful- 
ness with  which  he  pursued  his  congres- 
sional duties. 

Despite  the  difference  in  our  politics 
he  was  the  first  Member  of  this  House  to 
counsel  me  when  I  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton and  to  advise  me  on  the  operation 
of  my  con£;ressional  office.    He  was  a  lif  e- 


\<mg  friend  of  my  father  and.  by  a  sad 
coincidence,  his  death  preceded  that  of 

my  father  by  only  2  weeks. 

A  mark  of  the  esteem  in  which  Sid 
Simpson  was  held  by  the  people  of  his 
district  is  a  fact  that  following  his  un- 
exiiected  death  during  the  congressional 
campaign  of  1958.  the  Republican  lead- 
ers of  his  district  insisted  ttiat  his  wife. 
Edna  Oakes  Simpson,  accept  the  party's 
nomination  as  her  husband's  successor. 

Much  against  her  personal  desire  and 
inclination,  Mrs.  Simpson  accepted  the 
nomination,  was  elected  by  a  large  ma- 
jority and  served  with  distinction  as  a 
Member  of  the  86th  Congress. 

Another  indication  of  the  high  regard 
held  by  the  people  of  the  20th  District 
for  Sid  Simpson  and  his  family  is  that 
until  his  election  in  1942  to  the  78th 
Ccmgress  this  district  had  been  repre- 
sented by  Democrats  for  many  years. 

Among  his  distinguished  Democratic 
predecessors  were  ^enry  T.  Rainey,  who 
served  as  Speaker  of  this  House  in  1933- 
34;  Scott  W.  Lucas,  later  to  become  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate;  and  James 
M.  Barnes,  a  valued  White  House  aid 
to  President  FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt  fol- 
lowing his  congressional  service. 

Sid  Simpson  was  bom  on  September 
20,  1894,  in  Carrollton,  Greene  County, 
m.,  which  was  also  the  hometown  of 
the  late  Speaker  Rainey. 

Congressman  Simpson  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Carrollton  and 
served  overseas  with  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force  during  the  First 
World  War.  Like  my  father,  he  was  one 
of  central  Illinois'  automotive  pioneers, 
having  been  in  the  automobile  business 
in  Carrollton  for  almost  40  years.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  he  took  an  active  In- 
terest In  political  affairs  and  served  for 
almost  30  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Greene  County  Republican  Committee. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Simpson 
was  a  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
had  previously  served  as  ranking  mem- 
ber and  chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee.  He  realized  that 
conservation  of  this  country's  soil  and 
water  resources  is  essential  to  our 
progress  as  a  nation.  He  sponsored 
legislation  establishing  the  Sny  Island 
Drainage  and  Levy  District  along  the 
Mississippi  River  bordering  his  district. 
He  also  sponsored  construction  of  the 
Beardstown  flood  wall,  which  would  be 
named  in  his  memory  under  the  bill 
which  I  introduced  today. 

The  Beardstown  flood  wall  extends 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Illinois  River 
in  Cass  County.  111.,  about  70  miles  be- 
low Peoria.  Congressman  Simpson  ob- 
tained congressional  authorization  for 
this  project  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1950.  Federal  appropriations  for  t^e 
project  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  totaled  $3,600,000  and  the 
Public  Works  appropriation  bill  which 
was  passed  earlier  this  week  carried  an 
additional  $700,000.  leaving  $1,230,000 
needed  to  complete  the  flood  wall 

Beardstown  is  the  site  of  many  his- 
toric and  tragic  floods  which  have  taken 
lives,  destroyed  property,  and  ruined 
crops.  The  Beardstown  flood  wall,  for 
which  Sid  Simpson  fought  so  earnestly. 
will  provide  protection  for  Beardstown 


population  of  approximately  6.700  per- 
sons and  for  15.000  acres  of  surrounding 
farm  lands. 

Army  Engineers  hare  estimated  that, 
without  this  flood  wall,  a  flood  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  one  whi(^  devastated 
the  area  in  1943  would,  under  present 
conditions,  cause  $10  million  damages. 

I  hope  and  trust,  therefore,  that  my 
bill  to  commemorate  our  departed  col- 
league by  bestowing  his  name  on  a  proj- 
ect which  came  into  being  through  his 
efforts,  will  have  the  full  support  of  all 
Members  of  the  House  regardless  of  their 
political  afBliation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  eenUeman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  most  appropriate 
that  the  gentleman  is  seeking  to  give  our 
late  beloved  colleague  this  honor.  I 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
with  Sid  Simpson  for  many  3^ars.  Both 
he  and  Mrs.  Simpson  were  close  i>ersonal 
friends  of  mine  during  their  service  here, 
and  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  upon 
the  action  he  is  taking  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Mr.  MACK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  this  con- 
sideration and  tribute  to  oae  of  our  for- 
mer colleagues.  Sid  Simpson  and  I 
were  close  personal  friends.  I  made 
many  trips  back  and  forth  to  and  from 
Illinois  with  Sid  Simpson.  I  wish  to 
join  the  gentleman  in  the  sponsorship 
of  this  proposal.  Sid  Simpsdn's  work  is 
worthy  of  such  recognition. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  will  be  vsry  happy  to 
have  the  gentleman  join  me  in  the  in- 
troduction of  this  btU. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
support  the  proposal  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  paying  proper  tribute  to 
the  effective  work  of  the  late  Congress- 
man Sid  Simpson  in  helping  to  bring 
about  the  flood  control  project  at 
Beardstown. 

It  would  be  entirely  fitting  to  rhange 
the  name  as  suggested.  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  represent  the  district  which  Mr. 
Simpson  served  with  such  distinction  for 
16  years.  It  has  also  been  my  privilege 
to  follow  through  with  some  of  the  final 
details  involved  in  completion  of  the 
Beardstown  project,  including  the  addi- 
tion of  some  much -needed  pumping 
equipment. 

Identifying  the  Simpson  name  with 
the  Beardstown  project,  is  not  only  fit- 
ting, it  is  entirely  proper. 

It  is  also  my  privilege  to  follow  the 
late  Mr.  Simpson  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  where  he  left  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  good  wilL 


FEDERAL  INTERVENTION  TO  COM- 
PETE WITH  PRIVATE  FINANCrNG 
IN  MUNICIPAL  BOND  OFFERINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devinx]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 
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Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  recently  considered  the  omni- 
bus housing  bill,  a  number  of  us  pro- 
tested against  many  of  its  provisions.  I 
for  one,  however,  never  anticipated  the 
results  that  apparently  have  come  about 
if  the  offering  of  municipal  sewer  reve- 
nue bonds  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  is  any  indication.  I  feel  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  Con- 
gress collectively  should  realize  the  ex- 
tent of  govenmiental  intenerence  into 
private  fields  which  has  resulted  from 
this  legislation. 

The  city  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  adver- 
tised $4  million  worth  of  sewer  revenue 
bonds  on  July  17,  1961.  The  bid-open- 
ing date  was  11  o'clock  a.m.,  July  31, 
1961,  and  seven  investment  syndicates 
bid  on  this  offering.  The  First  Boston 
Corp.  account  with  13  investment  bank- 
ing firms  was  the  successful  bidder  with 
a  net  interest  cost  of  3.9453  percent.  All 
seven  bids  were  rejected  when  the  fol- 
lowing events  occurred.  I  feel  it  best 
to  present  the  letter  of  the  mayor  of 
Charleston,  giving  the  sequence  of 
events : 

At  11  ajn.  on  Monday,  July  31,  a  commit- 
tee of  the  city  council  together  with  the 
mayor,  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  sanitary 
board,  and  two  members  of  the  board,  met 
In  the  council  chambers  of  the  city  build- 
ing to  open  bids  on  the  sewer  revenue 
bonds,  piirsuant  to  notice  of  sale.  Seven 
sealed  bids  were  presented  to  the  mayor, 
who  presided  as  chairman. 

Up  to  this  time  neither  the  mayor  nor 
any  member  of  the  council  or  the  sanitary 
board  had  any  notion  that  any  govern- 
mental agency  was  Interested  in  buying  the 
bonds  or  lending  the  money  to  the  city. 
There  had  been  no  contact  of  any  character 
with  any  governmental  agency  relative  to 
the  subject. 

At  about  the  time  the  bids  were  being 
opened  at  approximately  11:10  ajn.,  word 
was  passed  on  to  the  mayor  and  a  sanitary 
board  member  that  a  representative  of  some 
govertunental  agency  was  present  in  the  room 
and  that  he  had  represented  to  some  per- 
son or  persons  that  the  Government  agency 
represented  by  him  was  in  a  position  to 
lend  the  f4  million  to  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton at  an  average  Interest  rate  of  3%  per- 
cent. 

The  bids  were  promptly  opened  and  tabu- 
lated. A  lower  bid  was  submitted  by  the 
First  Boston  Corp.  at  an  average  Interest 
cost  of  3.9453  percent.  In  order  to  verify 
accuracy  of  the  computations  in  the  bids 
and  to  ascertain  °  the  identity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment representative  present  and  to  learn 
from  him  the  facts  as  to  whether  or  not 
Government  money  was  available  at  3%  per- 
cent or  at  any  rate  less  than  the  lowest  bid 
received,  the  sanitary  board  ad^Journed  to 
the  mayor's  office.  The  Government  repre- 
sentative was  Invited  to  be  present.  He 
turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Hummel,  with  whom 
the  mayor  was  acquainted,  but  whose  Gov- 
ernment connection  was  unknown  to  the 
mayor.  He  explained  that  he  was  the  West 
Virginia  representative  of  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration.  He  stated  that  he 
had  learned  Just  that  day  that  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration  was  In  a 
position  to  purchase  the  94  million  revenue 
bonds  at  an  Interest  rate  of  3%  percent. 
He  advised  that  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  this  It  would  be  necessary  to  readvertlse 
for  bids.  He  suggested  that  the  mayor  tele- 
phone the  Philadelphia  office  of  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration  for  veri- 
fication. The  mayor  promptly  called  the 
Philadelphia  office  and  at  approximately  1 
p.m.,  e.s.t.,  the  mayor  talked  with  Mr.  Dotdge 
of  that  office.     Mr.  Doldge  advised  that  be- 


cause Charleston  had  been  designated  as  a 
disaster  area,  the  money  would  be  available 
at  3%  percent.  He  said  that  he  would  send 
a  representative  to  Charleston  immediately. 
The  representative  is  scheduled  to  arrive  In 
Charleston  at  11 :30  ajn.,  Thursday,  August  3. 
As  the  mayor  and  the  sanitary  board  under- 
stand it,  this  representative  will  be  quali- 
fied and  authorized  to  explain  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  procedure  by  which  the  94  mil- 
lion would  be  made  available  to  the  city  at 
an  interest  rate  of  3%  percent. 

In  view  of  these  representations  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration, the  mayor,  the  council  com- 
mittee, and  the  sanitary  bofu-d  were  of  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  they  had  no  choice 
other  than  to  reject  all  of  the  bids  sub- 
mitted. Since  it  was  uncertain  and  is  still 
uncertain,  whether  the  requirements  of  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration  can  be 
compiled  with  by  the  city,  the  city  council 
and  the  sanitary  board  were  of  the  opinion 
to  recommend  rejection  of  all  bids  on  the 
broad  ground  that  It  was  hoped  readvertis- 
ing  would  result  in  an  Interest  rate  more 
favorable  to  the  city.  It  was  so  recom- 
mended to  the  council  and  the  latter  at  Its 
meeting  held  at  8  pjn.  on  the  evening  of 
July  31  followed  the  recommendation  and 
rejected  all  of  the  bids  submitted  at  11  ajn. 
on  that  day. 

This  Is  the  way  the  matter  stands  at  this 
moment,  2  p.m.  Wednesday,  August  2.  Mr. 
Jack  Lincoln,  representative  of  the  Federal 
HHFA  is  expected  to  be  in  the  office  of  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Charleston  shortly 
after  11:30  ajn.  on  August  3. 

After  the  letter  was  issued,  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration  made 
a  release  clarifying  the  situation. 
Their  release  follows: 

Washington,  August  7. — The  confusion 
arising  out  of  the  rejection  of  all  bids  on  a 
$4  million  city  of  Charleston  sewer  reve- 
nue bonds  on  July  31  appeared  to  have  been 
dispelled  today  with  a  statement  by  the 
Community  FacillUes   AdminlstraUon. 

The  CFA  statement,  coupled  with  that 
given  to  the  bond  buyer  yesterday  by  Mayor 
John  A.  Shanklln  of  Charleston,  seems  to 
Indicate  that  the  misunderstanding  was  one 
of  semantic  differences  and  that  none  of  the 
parties  Involved  was  engaged  in  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  prerogatives  of  any  other. 

The  clarifying  statement  from  the  CFA 
which,  in  the  main,  dovetails  with  Mr. 
Shanklln 's,  follows: 

"Community  Facilities  Administration 
sent  Mr.  R.  S.  Hummel,  its  West  Virginia 
field  engineer,  to  Charleston  to  assist  the 
city  in  coping  with  problems  which  caused 
major  damage  and  led  to  the  declaration  by 
President  Kennedy  of  a  state  of  emergency. 

"Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  bids  on  the 
bonds,  Mr.  Hummel  was  working  with  the 
city's  disaster  director,  R.  L.  Stubblefleld, 
on  estimating  the  probable  cost  of  replace- 
ments of  the  destroyed  sewer  lines  and 
other  public  facilities.  Mr.  Hummel  men- 
tioned to  Mr.  Stubblefleld  that  this  was  a 
type  of  construction  that  has  In  the  past 
qualified  for  public  facility  funds. 

"The  discussion  naturally  turned  to  the 
rate  of  Interest,  and  Mr.  Hiunmei  told  Mr. 
Stubblefleld  that  the  rate  was  3%  percent 
and  that  in  areas  designated  for  area  de- 
velopment the  rate  was  3%  percent.  Mr. 
Hummel  suggested  that  this  rate  be 
checked  with  the  regional  office  of  HHFA 
In  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Stubblefleld  promptly 
passed  this  information  to  Mayor  Shanklln. 
The  mayor  checked  by  phone  with  the 
Philadelphia  office  and  confirmed  the  In- 
formation regarding  rates  that  had  been 
given  to  Mr.  Stubblefield  by  Mr.  Hununel. 
It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  discussion 
here  was  about  new  replacement  needs  and 
not  related  to  the  bond  issue  for  which  bids 
had  already  been  solicited. 


"With  the  information  given  him  by  Mr. 
Stubblefield,  the  mayor  must  have  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  accepting  a  bid  of 
3.94  (sic)  percent  when  a  public  facility 
loan  might  be  available  at  a  lower  rate. 
However,  this  was  surely  his  own  decision^ 
and  was  not  urged  upon  him  in  any  way 
by  any  spokesman  of  the  CFA. 

"It  is  not  and  never  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  CFA  to  solicit  applications.  When 
inquiries  are  made,  we  respond  promptly 
and  advise  of  any  aid  which  has  been  au- 
thorized and  which  we  are  in  a  position  to 
supply." 

Several  points  seem  to  need  more 
clarification  when  this  letter  is  com- 
pared to  other  correspondence  from 
Charleston  ofBcials.  For  example,  the 
first  quoted  paragraph  in  the  CFA  letter 
refers  to  major  damage  in  the  city  of 
Charleston.  Under  date  of  July  22.  1961. 
the  mayor  of  Charleston  replied  to  some 
inquiries  regarding  major  damage  in 
this  way: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  certain 
reports  of  the  water  damage  suffered  in  and 
near  the  city  of  Charleston  on  Wednesday, 
July  19,  may  have  created  some  apprehen- 
sion in  the  municipal  bond  market  as  to 
the  soundness  of  the  sewer  revenue  bonds 
which  the  city  has  advertised  for  sale  on 
July  31. 

If  such  fears  exist,  they  are  groundless. 
The  rainfall  on  Wednesday  night  came  with 
such  tragic  suddenness  that  approximately 
20  persons  unfortunately  lost  their  lives. 
Also  a  number  of  small  homes  In  narrow 
creek  bottoms  were  damaged  or  destroyed, 
but  so  far  as  the  city  sewer  system  and  Its 
revenues  are  concerned  the  loss  is  relatively 
small.  In  the  first  place,  by  far  the  greater 
amount  of  the  property  damage  occurred 
in  outlying  sections  beyond  the  city  limits 
and  outside  of  the  area  served  by  the  city's 
sewers.  Moreover,  most  of  the  damage  is 
above  ground,  not  to  the  sewers  or  other 
underground  installations. 

I  am  advised  that,  because  most  of  the 
houses  destroyed  are  outside  the  area  served 
by  city  sewers,  the  reduction  In  sewer  rev- 
enues will  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  revenues  from  the  system. 
Moreover,  such  reduction  as  results  probably 
will  be  temporary  and,  based  upon  recent 
experience,  will  be  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  constantly  growing  number  of 
homes  and  business  structures  served  by  the 
Charleston  sewer  system. 

For  the  reasons  aforesaid.  It  can  be  said 
without  reservation  that  there  is  no  basis 
for  apprehension  that  the  ability  of  the  city 
of  Charleston  to  meet  the  obligations  of 
the  sewer  revenue  bonds  to  be  sold  on  July 
31    will   be  impaired. 

Tou  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter  in 
any  way  you  may  deem  proper. 

Further,  it  appears  that  the  CFA  de- 
nies the  allegation  that  Government 
funds  were  to  be  supplied  in  lieu  of  the 
private  financing  and  fuither  "this  was 
surely  his  own  decision  and  was  not 
urged  upon  him  in  any  way  by  any 
spokesman  of  the  CFA."  This  is  indeed 
a  question  of  sematics  when  you  reread 
the  mayor's  statement  regarding  the  cir- 
cumstances. For  example,  "he  had  just 
learned  that  the  CFA  was  In  a  position 
to  purchase  $4  million  revenue  bonds" 
and  "in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this 
it  would  be  necessary  to  readvertise  for 
bids '  and  "the  mayor  promptly  called 
the  Philadelphia  ofBce — and  the  money 
would  be  available  at  3%  percent."  The 
further  understanding  as  expressed  by 
the  mayor  was  "this  representative  will 
be  qualified  and  authorized  to  explain 
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all  the  deUUs  of  the  procedure  by  which 
the  $4  milhoD  would  be  av&UaUe  to  the 
city." 

The  only  logical  conclusion  I  can 
reach  Is  that  representatives  of  the  CFA 
did  directly  Interfere  Into  the  bond  of- 
fering and  as  a  resizlt  of  their  statements 
elTectlvely  stopped  the  award  of  the  bid. 
I  am  particiilarly  disturbed  at  this  tn 
view  of  the  standing  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton has  for  municip«a  offerings.  It  has 
an  AA  rating  and,  as  witn«»ed  here, 
seven  private  financing  groups  were  will- 
ing and  able  to  provide  the  money. 

If  anyone  has  ottier  information  on 
this  particular  offering,  I  would  certainly 
appreciate  receiving  it,  otherwise.  I  feel 
this  procedure,  as  conducted  by  the  C<Mn- 
munity  Facilities  Administration,  is  so 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
remedial  action  should  be  taken  imme- 
diately. It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  why 
the  Federal  Government  should  actively 
compete  with  private  financing,  especial- 
ly where  the  financing  has  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  been  secured. 

Further,  the  Goremment  proposes  to 
lend  at  3%  percent  for  bonds  running  to 
the  year  2000  and  I  wonder  where  the 
Federal  Government  will  borrow  at  this 
rate  to  loan  this  money? 

The  committee  report  of  June  1, 
1961,  on  pages  56  and  57.  when  read  In 
the  light  of  the  alxjve,  is  most  interesting. 


MAJ.  OQf.  EDWIN  A.  WALKER 
Mr.  DEVINE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  sec- 
ond portion  of  my  special  order  has  to 
do  with  the  case  of  MaJ.  Om.  Edwin  A. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  DkvineI.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  is  to  be  complimented 
for  again  taking  the  floor  and  so  clearly 
pointing  out  the  need  for  a  full  Inves- 
tigation of  the  rigid  control  that  has 
now  been  placed  on  discussion  of  com- 
munism by  military  personnel. 

General  Walker's  particular  case  is 
more  than  appropriate  to  discuss  today, 
not  only  because  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  just  a  few  minutes  ago 
agreed  to  conduct  a  full  Investigation  of 
this  particular  problem  but  also  because 
the  injustice  done  to  General  Walker  for 
some  of  the  statements  that  he  has  made 
in  private  life  is  a  clear-cut  example  of 
the  cloud  of  secrecy  that  surrounds  this 
whole  probl«n. 

I  have  received  thousands  of  letters 
from  my  constituents  and  citizens  of 
California  and  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try who  have  been  tremendously  con- 
cerned with  this  policy  of  control  that 
has  muzzled  military  personnel  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  memorandum  recently  Issued 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Arthur 
Sylvester.  The  policy  enunciated  in  this 
memorandum  is  not  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  responsibility  for  this  policy 
and  all  of  the  ramifications  that  have 
followed  must  be  shared  by  Secretary  of 


Defense  McNunaA.  President  Kennedy, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fduright]  who  originated  the  idea  of 
disallowing  discussion  of  rightwlnK  ideas 
within  the  military. 

I  share  the  satisfaction  the  gentle- 
man has  Indicated  today  in  learning  that 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  decided  to  conduct  a  full  imblic  hear- 
ing so  that  the  American  people  can  for 
tbemsrives  learn  of  the  so-called  viola- 
tions of  which  General  Walker  and  many 
other  military  p>ersonnel  have  been  ac- 
cused in  giving  improper  information  to 
their  troc^s- 

The  fight  against  communism,  as  all 
of  us  know,  is  a  psychological  one  as  well 
as  a  military  one.  SocialLsm  and  com- 
munism have  a  great  deal  in  common 
ideologically  and,  if  our  generals  are  pre- 
vented from  showing  the  relationships 
between  these  ideologies,  then  our  troops 
will  not  understand  our  enemy  and  the 
threat  it  poses  to  our  free  system  of  «»- 
stitutional  government. 

Again,  let  me  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  in  his  usual  precise  man- 
ner in  presenting  these  facts  to  the  Con- 
gress so  that  we  can  be  fully  apprised 
of  the  implications  of  the  muzzling  of 
the  military  personnel  that  is  now  oc- 
curring. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
17th  day  of  August  this  year.  I  spoke 
before  this  House  and  rather  compre- 
hensively outlined  the  entire  situation 
relative  to  the  so-called  fiasco  involving 
Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker,  command- 
ing general  of  the  24th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion in  Europe. 

As  many  of  the  Members  will  recall, 
General  Walker  is  an  outstanding  pa- 
triot and  has  a  magnificent  record  as  a 
combat  soldier.  He  was  relieved  of  his 
command  prior  to  any  investigation  as 
a  result  of  certain  charges  that  had 
been  made  against  him  by  a  "yellow" 
tabloid  sheet,  the  Overseas  Weekly,  a 
certain  publication  that  is  referred  to  by 
many  servicemen  in  much  less  friendly 
terms. 

I  was  one  of  a  number  of  Members 
of  this  body  who  demanded  an  investi- 
gation of  this  entire  General  Walker  sit- 
uation, not  because  he  was  right  or  be- 
cause he  was  wrong,  but  because  we  felt 
we  had  a  right  to  know  the  facts.  The 
American  people  have  written  thousands 
of  letters  to  Members  of  Congress  de- 
manding a  hearing  for  the  general. 

I  might  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  not  yet  received  the 
information  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  other  body  not  long 
ago— a  few  hours  ago  as  a  matter  of 
fact — authorized  a  full-scale  hearing  In 
connection  with  the  General  Walker 
case. 

We  hope  that  his  case  will  not  be  pre- 
judged, and  I  say  that  advisedly,  because 
It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices in  the  other  body,  the  senior  Mem- 
ber from  the  State  of  Georgia,  is  quoted 
as  saytns  that  this  is  "a  tempest  in  a 
teapot."  I  think  that  is  a  most  unfor- 
tunate remark  if,  in  fact,  the  gentleman 
did  say  that  And  I  think  it  is  ridicu- 
iooB  to  launch  a  full-scale  investigation 
If  they  have  already  decided  to  prejudge 


it.  We  all  know  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Honorable  Robert  McNa- 
mara,  testified  before  that  conmittee  for 
several  days  and  Itf t  a  number  of  in- 
ferences. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yidd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGECRS  of  Colorado.  There  are 
reports  to  the  effect  that  certain  infor- 
mation was  given  to  the  men,  those 
voting  by  absentee  ballot  in  Germany, 
as  to  whom  they  should  cull  out  and  vote 
for  for  Members  of  the  Congress.  Are 
you  acquainted  with  that  accusation? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  am  acquainted  with 
ttie  remarks  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense made  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  fact  that  this  invesUgaticxi  is  sup- 
posed to  have  Indicated  that  the  gen- 
eral, in  response  to  requests,  suggested 
that  persons  refer  to  the  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action  index  in  determin- 
ing for  whom  they  should  vote  in 
the  House  or  the  Senate.  c 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  I  un- 
derstand you  to  say  that  that  was  In 
response  to  a  request  by  the  men  to  the 
general  as  to  guidance  as  to  whom  they 
should  vote  for  In  the  Congress  that 
caused  him  to  act? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  That  Is  the  under- 
standing I  received  from  the  newspaper 
reports  and  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  before  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  You  are 
convinced,  then,  that  the  Secretary, 
when  he  reported  that  that  is  what  he 
found,  was  not  reporting  to  the  Senate 
correctly ;  is  that  what  you  say? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  No;  I  am  not  con- 
vinced. I  am  pointing  out  that  certainly 
there  is  a  need  for  a  full-scale  hearing 
in  this  matter.  There  have  been  many 
reports  that  the  general  was  relieved  of 
his  command  because  it  was  reported 
ttiat  he  had  made  certain  Injudicious 
r«narks.  Then  when  McNamara  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  committee  he 
changed  that,  and  he  said  no;  he  was 
relieved  from  duty  because  he  was  in 
violation  of  the  Hatch  Act;  and  then 
there  was  a  complete  change  of  attack. 
And  I  say  the  American  public  is  en- 
titled to  know.  Maybe  the  general  was 
wrong,  but  let  him  have  his  day  in  court. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  imder- 
stood,  when  you  started  a  moment  ago, 
that  you  had  appeared  in  the  well  of  the 
House  on  the  17th  of  August. 

Mr.  DEVINE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  that 
you  were  familiar  with  the  accusations 
and  the  action  taken  concerning  General 
Walker. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  was  very  familiar 
with  the  accusation,  but  none  of  us  at 
that  point,  on  the  17th  day  of  August, 
were  able  to  get  anything  out  of  the 
Defense  Department  except  a  letter 
which  said,  as  I  quoted,  he  had  made 
certain  injudicious  remarks. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Well,  have 
you  any  information  contrary  to  what 
the  Secretary  of  I>f  ense,  Mr.  McNamara. 
told  the  Senate  investigating  committee? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Yes.  I  may  say  that  I 
received  some  Information  imolScially 
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that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  present  to  the 
House  at  this  point.  The  Army  did  re- 
lease what  purports  to  be  a  digest  of  the 
investigation  conducted  by  the  Army, 
and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
that.  This  is  a  digest  of  76  pages  of  a 
992-page  report. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Is  this  in- 
formation you  have  of  a  confidential  na- 
ture that  you  cannot  inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  what  it  is? 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Yes,  it  certainly  is,  be- 
cause it  was  sent  to  me  in  confidence  by 
a  member  of  the  military,  and  I,  of 
course,  would  respect  that  confidence. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  I  un- 
derstand that  you  have  approached  a 
military  man  who  has  given  you  secrets 
and  that  you  have  promised  not  to  re- 
veal them? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  No;  no  inference  of 
any  nature  should  be  attached  to  those 
remarks.  This  information  was  sent  to 
me  voluntarily  relating  to  this  particu- 
lar question,  and  in  no  case  relates  to 
military  security. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  it  was 
sent  voluntarily,  how  do  you  now  classify 
it  that  you  cannot  inform  the  House? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Because  the  gentleman 
requested  that  his  remarks  be  retained 
in  confidence,  and  I  am  respecting  that 
request,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
would. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Is  he  a 
member  of  the  investigating  committee 
of  the  Senate  or  a  member  of  the  in- 
vestigating committee  of  the  Armed 
Forces? 

Mr.  DEVINE.    No.  he  is  not. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Has  he 
any  connection  whatsoever  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
military  service. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  military  service? 

Mr.  DEVINE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  as 
such  has  purloined  certain  information? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  No.  The  gentleman 
cannot  put  words  in  my  mouth.  The 
gentleman  misinterprets  what  I  said.  I 
said  I  have  received  information  from  a 
person  that  was  not  related  to  this  par- 
ticular case. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  A  high- 
ranking  officer  of  the  E>efense  Depart- 
ment, or  a  high-ranking  military  officer? 

The  gentleman  says  he  was  given  some 
information  in  confidence  from  some 
man  in  the  military  service? 

Mr.  DEVINE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  is  he 
of  high  rank? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  reveal  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Why  is 
the  gentleman  willing  to  accept  this  re- 
port at  its  face  value? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Again,  I  am  not  accept- 
ing the  report.  I  am  saying  to  the  gen- 
tleman— and  I  wish  to  make  it  again- 
clear — that  I  have  requested  an  Investi- 
gation, and  other  Members  have  re- 
quested an  investigation,  so  the  tnie 
facts  can  come  out.  I  get  a  number  of 
facts,  and  other  people  do.  Let  us  have 
a  full  hearing  so  that  the  general  has 


his  day  in  court,  and  so  that  he  is  per- 
mitted to  give  the  facts. 

Mr.  OXONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Does  the  gentleman 
or  any  Member  of  the  House  know  if 
General  Walker  has  ever  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  answer  this  report  of 
this  man  Brown  before  the  investigation 
was  made?  Does  the  gentleman  know 
of  any  opportunity  that  has  ever  been 
given  to  General  Walker  to  answer  the 
report  of  this  man  Brown — one  man's 
opinion? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  That  opportunity.  I 
understand,  has  just  been  given  for  the 
first  time  today,  when  this  committee  of 
the  Senate  agreed  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings. My  understanding  is  that  the 
general  is  now  on  his  way  back  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  is  going  to 
employ  civil  counsel  in  order  to  present 
his  side  of  the  story. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  think  it  is  a  very  sad  refiection  on 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  people 
to  condemn  General  Walker  before  he 
is  given  an  opportunity  to  answer  for 
himself? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  struck  at  the  very  core  of 
this  whole  inquiry.  The  man  should 
have  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  to  tell  his 
side  of  the  story.  Maybe  he  is  wrong, 
but  let  us  find  out. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  the  military  gets  by  with 
this — and  I  would  like  to  interject  one 
more  thing:  the  32d  Division  of  Wis- 
consin was  called  up  yesterday  and,  nat- 
urally, I  had  several  calls  asking  how 
various  members  of  that  division  could 
be  deferred  from  reF>orting  to  active 
duty.  This  is  the  report  I  gave  to  one 
of  the  people  who  called.  I  asked  him 
if  he  really  wanted  to  get  out.  He  said 
that  he  did.  I  said  "You  go  get  a  film 
of  'Operation  Abolition*  and  compel  the 
members  of  your  National  Guard  to  hear 
it,  and  to  watch  it.  After  you  see  the 
film,  get  up  and  say  some  nasty  remarks 
about  communism  and  have  somebody 
report  you  to  the  Pentagon,  and  you  will 
not  report  to  active  duty." 

Mr.  DEVINE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  yielding  and  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Rogers]  for  bringing  out  a 
very  important  point  in  the  issue  before 
us  now.  It  is  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  DevineI  cannot  reveal  the 
names  of  the  people  who  have  come  to 
him  from  the  military,  because  the  mem- 
orandum that  was  issued  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  has  scared 
many  of  these  people  from  even  discuss- 
ing this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too,  have  In  my  files 
many  letters  and  personal  communica- 
tions from  military  personnel  who  re- 
side and  vote  In  my  district  advising  that 
because  of  the  recent  Issuance  of  this 
particular  memorandum  ctirtaillng  dis- 


cussion concerning  certain  kinds  of  in- 
formation on  communism  they  fear  that 
if  they  come  forward  with  any  informa- 
tion, their  positions  will  be  jeopardized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers]  for 
bringing  this  point  out.  It  is  a  very 
important  point.  I  also  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Divine]  for 
taking  the  time  to  explore  further  this 
very  bad  situation  now  confronting  mili- 
tary personnel. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  recall  that  yesterday  on  the  wire 
out  in  the  Sp>eaker's  lobby  it  was  indi- 
cated that  two  members  of  the  military 
on  the  west  coast  have  been  relieved  of 
their  command,  or  demoted,  for  having 
shown  the  film,  "Operation  Abolition." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Today,  there  is  a 
tremendous  fear  among  military  per- 
sonnel about  saying  anything  on  the 
subject  of  communism  or  of  showing  the 
film,  "Operation  Abolition,"  which  was 
produced  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Congress.  These 
people  fear  they  will  be  dismissed  or 
downgraded  for  this  kind  of  action. 

Again  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers!  raised  the  ques- 
tion. How  does  certain  information  get 
around?  Or,  How  did  the  gentleman  get 
certain  information?  I  want  the  gen- 
tleman to  bear  with  me  while  I  read  a 
story  that  came  off  the  United  Press  In- 
ternational wire  today  with  respect  to 
eavesdropping. 

Washington. — House  Investigators  told 
Government  callers  today  that  although  "Big 
Brother  may  not  be  watching  you,  his  secre- 
tary probably  is  listening  in  on  your  tele- 
phone calls." 

The  House  report  said  a  large  majority  of 
Federal  agencies  permit  telephone  eaves- 
dropping. It  recommended  a  complete  ban 
on  telephone  monitoring  by  Government 
officials  unless  there  is  an  advance  warning 
to  the  person  on  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations 
were  made  by  the  House  Government  In- 
formation Suljcommittee  after  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  telephone  practices  of  37  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The  subcommittee  said  33  of  the  agencies 
questioned  permitted  telephone  monitoring. 
21  had  no  regulations  on  the  subject  and  17 
required  no  advance  warning. 

The  report  also  said  an  initial  check  indi- 
cated many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  are 
spent  on  listening-in  devices  which  allow 
secretaries  to  secretly  come  on  the  line  and 
take  notes. 

It  quoted  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration as  saying  there  were  876  such  de- 
vices installed  on  telephones  connected  to 
GSA-operated  switchtxjards. 

A  subcommittee  spokesman,  asked  for  a 
breakdown  on  where  the  listening  gadgeU 
were  located,  said  the  White  House  had  5, 
the  Peace  Corps  40 — 

The  permanent  law  for  the  Peace 
Corps  apparently  still  has  not  been 
signed — 

the  Budget  Bureau  57,  the  Civil  RlghU  Com- 
tnlMlon  1,  and  tbe  PretldcDt's  science  ad- 
viser g. 
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The  report  said  telephone  eavesdropping 
should  be  banned  and  all  types  of  listen- 
ing in  should  be  tightly  controlled  by  clear 
regulations  which,  at  the  very  minimum,  re- 
quire Government  officials  to  warn  callers 
of  telephone  monitoring. 

"When  this  Is  done,"  it  said,  "it  U  unlikely 
the  Government  will  have  to  run  up  a 
monthly  telephone  bill  for  secret  snooping 
devices  to  permit  telephone  eavesdropping." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement  this  after- 
noon and  thank  him  for  yielding  to  me 
to  put  this  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I,  too,  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  for  his  work  in  this 
important  area.  I  know  he  took  the  lead 
on  It  and  Is  following  through.  It  is  our 
hope,  those  of  us  in  this  body  who  want 
full  Information  and  who  want  some 
check.  If  It  Is  at  all  possible,  on  what  is 
going  on  as  far  as  muzzling  of  the  mili- 
tary is  concerned,  that  we  will  be  taking 
the  lead  on  this.  He  is  doing  a  fine  job. 
It  Is  important  that  we  keep  away  from 
partisanship  or  rancor  in  this  particu- 
lar Investigation.  I  know  that  I  have 
been  particularly  glad  to  see  that  it  has 
not  been  a  partisan  issue,  that  in  fact 
a  great  amotmt  of  effort  has  been  put 
forth,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  by  Members  of  the  other 
party. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  That  is  correct.  I  would 
like  specifically  to  point  out  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
been  quite  active  in  this  overall  picture 
of  the  muzzimg  of  the  military.  Also,  in 
this  body,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Haley],  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  AlfobdI,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Fisher] — quite  a  num- 
ber from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  This  \& 
not  a  partisan  issue. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.     I  think  the  silencing  or 
the  attempt  to  silence  a  man  with  the 
stature  said  record  of  General  Walker 
besp>eaks  a  very  bad  situation  in  this 
Nation.    I  think  millions  of  people  are 
disturbed  about  this  kind  of  thing.    If 
the  people  who  are  charged  with  the 
defense  of  this  Nation,  realizing  what 
the   situation   is,   cannot  speak   out   to 
other  Americans,  then  I   say  we  have 
gone  way  down   the  road  to  a   police 
state.     I  think  every  American  citizen, 
regardless  of  where  he  may  be,  should 
have  the  right  to  express  his  own  opin- 
ion.    I  do  not  go  along  with  the  idea 
that  just  because  a  man  expresses  those 
opinions  and  takes  a  stand,  some  bureau- 
crat down  here  la  going  to  have  to  say 
he  is  eccentric  about  things.     I  say  to 
the  people  who  are  doing  all  this  talk- 
ing, go  back  and  look  at  this  man's  mili- 
tary record,  where  he  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  he  wants  to  defend  the 
thing*  that  have  made  America  great. 
I  say  tluit  tbe  people  who  are  doing  this 
should  be  brought  before  public  opinUm 
to  let  us  Judge  them. 


Mr.  DEVINE.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman and  thank  him  for  his  contribu- 
tion. The  great  purveyors  of  freedom 
of  speech  have  been  very  silent  In  this 
case.  Has  anyone  heard  from  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  regard 
to  General  Walker? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Scarming  through  one 
of  the  Washington  newspapers  the  other 
day.  buried  down  in  the  bottom  of  a 
column  I  saw  an  item  that  interested 
me  a  great  deal  and  that  should  be  of 
interest  to  everyone  in  this  body.  It 
stated  that  appwently  the  big  guns  were 
to  be  leveled  at  General  Trudeau.  but 
the  Walker  case  was  brought  up  and 
this  was  apparently  more  logrical  so  they 
shifted  from  Trudeau  to  Walker.  I 
wonder,  where  this  type  of  thing  becomes 
a  pattern  in  our  national  scene,  if  there 
is  any  validity  to  this  news  report  at  all, 
and  I  cannot  vouch  for  it.  I  think  cer- 
tainly an  investigation  is  needed  at  this 
point.  I  happen  to  be  from  a  district 
v.here  one  of  the  cold  war  seminars 
has  been  canceled  as  the  result  of  all 
this  publicity.  Believe  me.  the  people 
of  the  nth  District  of  Indiana  are  not 
taking  kindly  to  censorship  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  of  free  discussion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  point  up  and  making  an  issue  of  it. 
Mr.  DEVINE.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  had  rich  experience  in  the 
field  of  radio  and  communications,  and 
I  am  sure  he  has  seen  patterns  develop. 
I  was  warned  originally  that  if  things 
got  a  little  difficult  they  would  try  to 
point  out  General  Walker  as  being  a  lit- 
tle psycho  or  eccentric.  What  happened 
the  other  day?  They  put  it  out  as  com- 
ing from  the  Secretary  of  I>ef ense  as  de- 
scribing him  as  eccentric.  What  does 
"eccentric"  mean?  Somebody  says  he  is 
not  a  married  man  and  has  no  children. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  a  bachelor,  and  he  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  oiu- 
time.  And  so  is  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  am  always  interested 
in  these  great  champions  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  those  who  constantly  de- 
nounce guilt  by  association  and  guilt  by 
innuendo,  but  I  have  seen  since  I  have 
been  in  Washington  more  guilt  by  asso- 
ciation, more  insinuation,  more  refer- 
ences that  because  you  are  a  friend  of 
this  man  and  they  do  not  like  this  man, 
therefore,  you  are  a  bad  fellow,  too.  But 
those  who  denounce  guilt  by  association 
and  guilt  by  innuendo  are  the  great  pro- 
ponents of  freedom  of  the  press.  They 
are  doubletalk  personified. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  It  is  a  question  of  where 
the  shoe  pinches. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  UTT.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  yielding  to  me.  I  did 
want  to  say  to  him  that  this  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  Military  Establishment.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  just  the  other  day  from 
the  parents  of  a  constituent  of  mine  who 
tuui  been  for  15  years  in  the  Forestry 


Service  under  civU  service.  Because  he 
was  giving  anti -Communist  lectures  to 
various  Rotary  clubs  and  other  clubs  on 
his  own  time  he  was  summarily  fired 
from  the  Forestry  Service,  after  15  years 
of  civil  service.  I  sent  a  letter  and  the 
speeches  down  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  his  comment  as  to  whether 
or  not  that  was  going  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
asked  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
comments  from  them  to  see  whether  or 
not  anti -Communist  talks  by  those  under 
civil  service  are  going  to  be  ground  for 
being  summarily  fired  from  their  jobs. 
So  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  military,  it 
now  involves  another  3Vj  million  Federal 
employees  who  are  under  the  same  oath 
the  military  is  under.  It  can  lead  to 
softening  up  the  country  for  appease- 
ment, coexistence,  smd  ultimate  surren- 
der to  the  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  In  connection  with  the 
point  brought  up  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Utt],  it  is  rather  dis- 
turbing today  that  apparently  it  is  im- 
popular,  it  is  considered  corny  or  some- 
thing to  be  a  patriot.  You  are  criticized 
for  having  some  pride  in  the  nationalism 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  When  someone  gets 
up  and  makes  a  report  that  is  for  Amer- 
ica or  is  anti-Communist,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  in  connection  with 
this  Forestry  employee,  they  are  imme- 
diately stepped  on.  It  is  probably  co- 
incidence— I  hope  so — but  on  December 
5  of  1960  there  was  a  meeting  in  Moscow 
attended  by  81  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

One  of  the  things  they  pointed  out, 
and  which  they  stressed  very  strongly, 
is  this.  There  is  developing  across  these 
United  States  a  strong  anti-Commimist 
movement  and  they  had  to  do  something 
about  it.  What  did  they  do?  They 
have  started  what  they  call  an  anti-anti- 
Communlst  movement  and  everybody  Is 
to  be  stepf>ed  on,  presumably,  who  is  a 
patriot. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  shield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  exploring  this  problem 
and  bringing  it  before  us  today.  I  would 
like  to  say,  when  I  enlisted  in  World 
War  n,  part  of  our  training  was  an  in- 
doctrination and  understanding  of  what 
we  were  fighting  for.  Today,  I  believe, 
we  are  fighting  socialism  in  our  own 
country  and  communism  in  the  world. 
I  believe  it  is  entirely  right  that  our 
Armed  Forces  should  be  well  oriented 
and  especially  well  trained  to  cope  with 
this  problem.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  That  is  similar  to  the 
so-called  pro-blue  program  which  Gen- 
eral Walker  sponsored.  Pro-blue  is  the 
opposite  way  of  saying  anti -Red.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  for  which  he  was  criti- 
cized by  the  Overseas  Weekly. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mlchi- 
gan  (Mr.  JoHAMSsirl. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  would  like,  first  of 
all,  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  gentleman 
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and  compliment  him  for  the  very  im- 
portant service  he  is  rendering  the 
Nation  and  to  the  cause  of  free  expres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  responsible  offi- 
cials of  the  United  States  including 
those  who  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States.  I  would  like  to  supple- 
ment his  reference  to  the  Moscow  docu- 
ment of  last  December  and  point  out  that 
they  are  piclcing  up  some  good  American 
phrases  now  in  their  memorandums,  and 
they  refer  particularly  to  witch  hunting 
activities  in  this  country,  and  by  reason 
of  my  membership  on  the  House-Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  I  was 
complimented  to  have  the  recognition 
that  we  are  apparently  causing  some 
concern.  I  would  like  to  offer  one  other 
comment.  The  disarmament  legislation 
we  voted  on  yesterday  provides  for  in- 
tervention in  the  field  of  the  military 
although  under  the  guise  of  arms  con- 
trol. Yet  this  legislation,  far  from 
precluding  those  throughout  the  organi- 
zation that  Is  to  be  set  up  from  express- 
ing their  views,  specifically  provides 
for  public  relations  activities  which  be- 
ing translated  means  propaganda.  So, 
It  depends  first  of  all  on  whether  you 
wear  the  uniform  and.  secondly,  which 
side  of  the  case  you  are  arguing  from. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  In  that  connection.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Ktl]  about  10  days  ago  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  reaud  excerpts  from 
the  speech  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  making  his  address  to 
the  graduating  class  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  in  his  re- 
marks and,  of  course,  I  caimot  quote 
them  from  memory  correctly  but,  in  ef- 
fect, he  said  that  the  people  in  the 
service  branches  of  our  Government  are 
supposed  not  to  involve  themselves  in 
politics.  But.  he  said,  speaking  of  him- 
self as  President,  in  his  rather  rapid 
rise  from  lieutenant  junior  grade  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  to  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  he  did  not  pay  heed  to 
that  admonishment  as  to  ix)litics.  He 
says  it  is  the  duty  of  military  people  of 
this  country  not  only  to  know  how  to 
throw  a  hand  grenade  or  fire  a  rocket 
but  to  acquaint  themselves  and  their 
subordinates  with  their  country's  eco- 
nomic and  political  situations,  and  that, 
I  believe,  is  just  what  we  should  find 
out  from  the  hearings  that  have  been 
authorized  by  the  other  body,  and  it  is 
what  I  believe  General  Walker  was 
doing. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  was  going  to  touch 
on  the  remarks  of  the  President  at  the 
graduation  exercises  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy which  seemingly  would  have  set  a 
pattern  or  given  the  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration with  regard  to  participation 
by  the  military  in  matters  affecting  the 
GoveiTunent,  which  I  think  any  Ameri- 
can citizen  has  the  right  to  participate 
in.  In  the  actions  and  in  regard  to  the 
matter  which  the  gentleman  is  bringing 
out.  it  clearly  indicates  that  apparently 
there  has  been  a  complete  reversal  so  far 
as  the  attitude  of  the  administration  in 
this  field  is  concerned. 


The  other  aspect  of  the  subject  matter 
under  discussion  is  this :  You  recall.  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  do.  the  constant  harping 
and  criticism  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion on  failure  to  provide  information. 
I  think  it  is  very  interesting  to  compare 
the  information  that  the  previous  ad- 
ministration permitted  being  given  out, 
including  the  clear  unwillingness  of 
President  Eisenhower  to  muzzle  the  mili- 
tary. Admiral  Burke,  time  and  time 
again,  told  the  American  people  what  the 
real  Communist  menace  was.  and  still 
others  alerted  the  American  people  to 
the  menace.  President  Eisenhower  did 
not  attempt  to  muzzle  him,  yet  the  very 
first  speech,  as  I  recall  that  the  admiral 
was  going  to  make  under  the  new  admin- 
istration, he  was  called  on  the  carpet, 
his  speech  was  edited,  and  then  he  was 
permitted  to  give  it.  Is  that  freedom  of 
information  under  the  New  Frontier.  I 
ask  tlie  gentleman? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Apparently  It  Is.  I 
am  sure  the  thousands  of  communica- 
tions Members  of  Congress  are  receiv- 
ing demonstrate  clearly  that  they  feel 
that  this  was  an  injustice,  also  that  they 
are  concerned  about  this  so-called  anti- 
anti -Communist  movement  and  the 
freedom  of  speech  proposition,  particu- 
larly the  condemning  a  man  prior  to  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  have  always  felt 
that  a  Member  of  the  UJS.  Congress  was 
entitled  to  information  concerning  mat- 
ters involving  his  district,  his  State,  and 
his  Nation,  in  which  he  had  a  particular 
interest  on  any  matter  that  did  not  in- 
volve national  seciu'ity  in  fact,  unless, 
of  course,  he  was  a  member  of  an  inter- 
ested committee  which  he  would  not 
otherwise  be  entitled  to.  But  under  this 
administration  it  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  from  personal  experience 
that  time  and  time  again  subordinates 
at  the  department  will  not  give  out  in- 
formation. Subordinates  have  specific 
instructions  to  refuse  to  discuss  a  Mem- 
ber's matters  even  involving  his  own 
congressional  district,  and  if  he  wants 
to  know  anything  about  this  matter  he 
has  got  to  go  to  the  head  of  the  agency. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  may  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  gentleman  that  there 
are  other  special  orders. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  still  make  the  re- 
quest. If  the  Members  having  special 
orders  wish,  they  may  object,  of  course. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  these  iristances  it 
has  been  siiggested  that  if  I  wish  infor- 
mation I  should  go  to  the  head  of  the 


agency  involved.  So  you  call  the  head 
of  the  agency.  The  head  of  the  agency 
is  in  conference.  I  have  never  seen  so 
many  heads  of  so  many  agencies  in  so 
many  conferences  at  the  time  a  Con- 
gressman called,  in  the  7  years  I  have 
been  In  this  body;  they  are  always  in 
conference. 

Then  when  you  do  get  them  on  the 
telephone  and  ask  about  some  facts  you 
are  always  advised:  "Well,  we  have  not 
made  a  decision  on  that  and  we  are  not 
in  any  position  to  discuss  it."  Then, 
when  a  decision  is  reached.  It  is  always 
announced  in  the  name  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. As  I  understand  it,  that  is  pur- 
suant to  instructions  previously  issued 
by  the  President  that  any  announcement 
coming  from  any  agency  should  carry 
tlie  name  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  administration. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  this  ad- 
ministration recognized  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  be  they  Democrats  or 
Republicans,  are  entitled  to  information, 
to  consultation  with  subordinates,  to  an 
opportunity  to  discviss  these  matters 
that  are  vital  to  the  Interest  of  their  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  to  the  State  and  to  the 
Nation. 

I,  for  one.  feel  very  deeply  that  I  have 
that  responsibihty,  I  have  that  right. 
and  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  the  admin- 
istration's muzzling  every  subordinate 
down  the  line  except  those  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  department;  and  I  have 
had  enough  experience  already  to  be 
satisfied  that  that  is  precisely  what  is 
being  done.  And  that  is  freedom  of  in- 
formation under  the  New  Frontier. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PRICE  I  just  want  to  recall  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  that  I  just 
came  through  8  years  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration. 

As  a  Member  on  this  side,  I  had  the 
same  experience  he  Is  complaining  of 
under  this  administration. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that,  of  course.  I  would  not 
challenge  any  matter  he  might  state 
with  regard  to  his  own  personal  experi- 
ence. I  would  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  recall  complaints  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  the  other  party,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  during  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, from  the  standpoint  of  providing 
information.  I  am  not  asking  for  secret 
information.  I  trust  the  gentleman  will 
Join  with  me  in  suggesting  to  this  ad- 
ministration if  he  did  not  like  It  under 
the  other  administration  he  should  not 
like  It  under  this  administration. 

Mr.  PRICE.  If  the  gentleman  has 
any  difficulty  In  trying  to  get  informa- 
tion, I  shall  help  him. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  there  is  only 
one  other  special  order  and  the  manu- 
script has  already  been  handed  in,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man may  proceed  for  an  additional  10 
minutes. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  certainly  will- 
not  object,  I  am  enjoying  this  political 
colloqiiy  here.  As  I  stated  before,  I 
think  every  Member  on  this  side  has  the 
same  type  of  complaint  to  make  against 
the  previous  administration  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  mentioned 
he  has  imder  this  administration. 
Things  occurred  in  my  district  that  a 
Congressman  was  not  advised  of.  They 
had  read  it  in  the  newspaper  or  it  was 
announced  by  a  Member  of  the  other 
party.  I  think  these  are  things  that 
those  of  us  who  have  been  around  here 
for  many  years  are  acquamted  with.  I 
think  we  have  been  able  to  take  them 
in  stride  during  the  years. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  am  not  talking  about  a  final 
announcement  by  an  agency  regarding 
specific  projects,  regarding  locations, 
regarding  post  offices  or  an  appointment. 
I  do  not  expect  to  be  consulted  on  those 
things,  and  that  is  all  right  with  me. 
You  relieve  me  of  a  substantial  burden. 
But  I  do  say  that  I  do  not  recall  criti- 
cism by  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  with  regard  to  the  ability  of  a 
Member  to  consult  with  those  subordi- 
nates before  a  decision  is  made.  That 
is  what  I  am  talking  about.  In  other 
words,  to  be  able  to  sit  down  and  talk 
to  those  people,  express  your  Interest 
in  a  given  project,  to  plead  your  case 
before  a  subordinate.  But  under  this 
administration  they  will  not  let  the  sub- 
ordinate talk  to  you.  Do  you  know  what 
happened  in  one  instance? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  unanimous  con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  concerning  the 
subordinates.  I  want  to  briefly  give  you 
a  personal  experience  I  have  had.  We 
have  not  been  here  7  years,  we  are  only 
in  our  third  year.  But  we  experienced 
the  very  same  thing  the  gentleman  has 
been  complaining  about  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  with  these  same 
subordinates.  I  would  like  the  House  to 
know  that  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion refused  to  get  us  some  letters  of 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  (After  a 
pause.)  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  the 
request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  may  proceed  for  10  additional  min- 
utes.   Is  there  objection  to  the  request? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  this  Walker  matter  to  which  I 
originally  addressed  my  remarks  has 
resolved  itself  into  perhaps  a  little  po- 


litical colloquy.    There  was  no  intention 
of  doing  that. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  there  are  many 
persons  on  both  the  Democratic  as  well 
as  the  Republican  side  that  are  vitally 
interested  in  seeing  justice  done.  My  in- 
terest in  the  Walker  case,  as  I  said, 
started  when  I  took  the  floor  on  August 
17.  I  said  I  did  not  know  the  gentle- 
man; I  knew  nothing  about  him  other 
than  the  facts  I  read  in  the  papers,  and 
it  appeared  to  me  that  he  had  been 
charged  without  an  investigation;  that 
he  had  been  relieved  of  his  command; 
that  he  had  a  tremendous  war  record, 
and  I  thought  he  was  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing, and  that  was  the  purix)se  of  my  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  introduc- 
ing my  Resolution  372. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  As  I  understand 
your  remarks,  you  are  making  two  very 
important  points:  one,  that  he  be  given 
his  day  in  court,  and  two,  that  his  case 
not  be  prejudged. 

Mr.  DEVINE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  That  is  all  you 
are  asking? 

Mr.  DEVINE.    That  is  all  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  I  do  not  hon- 
estly believe  that  any  American  in  the 
United  States  of  America  or  elsewhere 
could  ever  object  to  the  two  points  you 
are  making. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  The  American  people 
are  asking.  What  is  the  truth?  That  is 
all  we  want. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  And  that  is  your 
whole  point? 

Mr.  DEVINE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Therefore  I 
commend  the  gentleman.  I  think  you 
have  stated  the  issues  very  clearly,  and 
I  hope  that  we  will  not  get  into  further 
colloquy  such  as  we  have  had. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  thank  him  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DEVINE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  want  to  continue 
with  just  one  comment  concerning  the 
subject  matter  I  got  into  Just  a  moment 
ago,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit. 

I  had  requested  to  discuss  a  matter 
with  a  subordinate  of  one  of  the  depart- 
ments. I  discussed  it  with  him.  He 
gave  me  a  factual  report.  Subsequently 
an  application  was  made  involving  the 
subject  matter  which  he  discussed  with 
me  which  came  from  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida. That  person  happened  to  have 
made  a  determination  in  his  own  mind — 
and  he  is  a  professional  employee — made 
a  determination  that  apparently  wais 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. That  man  is  now  in  Russia, 
investigating  pubUc  works  in  Russia,  at 
the  time  that  the  State  application  is  up 
for  consideration.  Now,  that  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  am  talking  at>out.  I 
think  that  a  Member  of  this  House  is 
entitled  to  plead  the  case  of  his  district 
in  any  matter  he  is  interested  in  before 
someone  who  is  a  subordinate  within  a 
department  and  charged  with  the  pri- 


mary administrative  responsibihties  on 
such  matters.  That  is  the  reason  I  made 
the  point  that  I  did. 

Mr.  DEVINE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
all  very  interesting,  and  the  gentlnnan 
has  a  well  qualified  champion  in  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Oovenmient  Operations, 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  (Mr. 
Moss  J.  He  has  been  holding  hearings 
for  5  years  on  that  subject,  and  I  have 
been  here  25  years,  and  I  have  never 
discovered  any  difference  between  a  bu- 
reaucrat who  was  a  RepubUcan  or  one 
who  was  a  Democrat.  They  will  all  keep 
the  information  if  they  do  not  want  to 
divulge  it,  especially  if  it  reflects  on  them 
or  one  of  their  superiors. 

Mr.  DEVINE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Maci>onald  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McCoRMACKt,  from  September  20 
through  September  29,  1961.  on  account 
of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Moss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall),  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  death  in  the  family. 


STEAMSHIP  CONFERENCES 

Mr.  BONNER  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HH. 
6775)  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act,  1916. 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  operation 
of  steamship  conferences. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  30  minutes,  on  Friday 
next,  September  22,  1961. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  30  minutes,  on  Satur- 
day next,  September  23,  1961. 

Mr.  Madden,  for  20  minutes,  on  Fri- 
day, September  22,  1961. 

Mr.  Randall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey),  for  30  min- 
utes, today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remark:s  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concrcssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Klucztnski  and  to  include  a 
proclamation. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Roush. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WALLHAUSER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Comte. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Hemphill. 

Mr.  BoLANO. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wallhauskr)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wallhattsbr)  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  on  House  Resolution  393  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  w^ere  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  520.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  project  for  the  Kas- 
kaskla  River,  m.,  for  navigation  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  2008.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 16, 1959  (73  Stat.  561,  43  U.S.C.  615a) . 
relating  to  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Spokane  Valley  project: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  2102.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Jefferson 
division  of  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  as 
the  Marshall  division;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  2194.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1935.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
the   District  of   Columbia. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore: 

Hit.  2279.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  certain 
lands  In  the  Granite  Creek  area,  Alaska,  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  at  Port 
Oreely,  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3401.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Cairo; 

H.R.  5343.  An  act  to  amend  section  5021 
of   title   18.  United   States  Code; 

H.R.  5754.  An  act  to  carry  Into  effect  a 
provision  of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property  as  revised 
at  Lisbon,  Portugal.  October  31.  1958; 

H.R.  5613.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fer- 
nando Mannl;  and 

H.R.  8302.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.   1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE    ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  enrolled  bills  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  29.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ok  Nyu  Choi 
(Ann  Wollmar) ; 

S.  158.  An  act  to  confer  upon  the  domestic 
relations  branch  of  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  determine  the  petition  for  adoption  filed 
by  Marie  Taliaferro; 

S.  262.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tlnos  Oeorgiou  Stavropoulos; 

S.  263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gulsseppe 
Clorioso; 


8.  264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Franklin  Leong; 

S.  547.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yoimg  Jel 
Oh  and  Soon  Nee  Lee; 

S.  553.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olga  G. 
Coutsoublnas  and  Spyrldon  G.  Coutsoublnas; 

S.  692.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlshan  Der 
Simonlan; 

S.  976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Trela 
Terpak; 

S.  1053.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David  Lew 
Huie; 

S.  1234.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Max 
Haleck; 

S.  1355.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Haroian; 

S.  1537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Renee 
Deri; 

S.  1585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margherlta 
Ferrelll  D'Amico; 

S.  1750.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act; 

S.  1786.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herlpslme 
Hovnanlan; 

S.  1787.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glovanna 
Vltello; 

S.  1880.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johann 
Czernopolsky; 

S.  1906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fares 
Salem  Salman  Hamarneh; 

S.  1947.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annemarle 
Herrmann; 

S.  2070.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kabalan 
Farris;  and 

S.  2118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
Lopinto  Arzaga. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  19  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, September  21,  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1329.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, relative  to  reporting  that  the 'appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  "Forest  protection  and  utilization." 
Forest  Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  1962,  has 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate 
of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
UJ3.C.  665);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1330.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  relative  to  reporting  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  "Readjustment  benefits"  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1962.  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  UJ3.C.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

1331.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  plans  for  works 
of  Improvement  relating  to  the  following 
watersheds:  Escondldo  Creek,  Calif.;  Upper 
Quaboag  River,  Mass.;  Gerlng  Valley,  Nebr.; 
Gum  Neck.  N.C.;  Wagon  Creek.  Okla.;  Pine 
Creek.  Tenn.;  and  northeast  tributaries  of 
the  Leon  River,  Tex.,  pursuant  to  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act. 
a&  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1005),  and  Executive 


Order  No.  10654  of  January  30.  1956;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1332.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  plan  for  worlu 
of  Improvement  relating  to  the  following 
watershed:  Box  Elder  Creek,  Mont.,  pursuant 
to  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act.  as  amended  (16  U.8.C.  1005). 
and  Executive  Order  No.  10654  of  January 
20.  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1333.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  liquida- 
tion activities  of  the  national  defense,  war 
and  reconversion  activities  oi  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  163,  83d  Congress,  and  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1957;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1334.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  where  the  author- 
ity contained  In  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  was  exercised  In  behalf  of  such 
aliens,  pursuant  to  the  Inunlgratlon  and 
Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTH.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MURRAY:  Committee  c<  conference. 
8.  739.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
the  method  of  computing  Interest  earnings 
of  special  Treasury  Issues  held  by  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  to 
provide  for  permanent  indefinite  appropria- 
tion to  said  fund,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1240).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Eighth  report  on  consumer  pro- 
tection activities  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  (Rept.  No.  1241).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  EMsposltlon  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  1243.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  3508.  A  biU  to  amend  th«  Tar- 
iff Act  of  1930.  as  amended;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1244).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  472.  Resolution 
taking  the  bill  H.R.  9118  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and  sending  it  to  conference;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1245).  Referred  to 
the  Hoiue  Calendar. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Report  on  relationship  between 
road  contractors  and  personnel  in  Florida; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1246).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  6775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  opera- 
tion of  steamship  conferences  (Rept.  No. 
1247) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  liAlfS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  8325  A  MI!  for  the  relief  of  Harriaon 
Thomas  Harper;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1242).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xXii,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  9314.  A  bill  to  provide  adjustments 
in  order  to  make  uniform  the  estate  ac- 
quired for  the  Vega  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Col- 
bran  project.  Colorado,  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reconvey  mineral 
interests  In  certain  lands;  to  the  Committee 
atx  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H.R.  9315.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  S5  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  the  oath  of  applicant  for  patent,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Trademark  Act  of  July  6. 
1940.  relating  to  verification  by  Mm  appli- 
cant of  application  for  trademark  registra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclaj7. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.R.  9316.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Arts  to  assist  in  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  fine  arts  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

HR.  0317.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  resUva- 
tion  of  salary  to  postmasters  in  post  offices 
of  the  fourth  class  in  certain  cases;  to  the 
Oonuulttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  9318.  A  bUl  to  replace  the  existing 
tariff  schedules  and  trade  agreements  pro- 
visions of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 

H.R.9319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  filing 
snd  publication  of  additional  information 
by  certain  tax-exempt  nonprofit  organlwi- 
tions  which  conduct  public  fund  drives,  in 
order  to  protect  the  public  a^lnst  improper 
utlllxatlon  of  the  proceeds  of  such  drives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MACK: 

H.R.  9320.  A  bill  authorizing  the  change 
in  name  of  the  Beardstown.  III.,  flood  control 


project,  to  the  SU  Simpson -Beards  town 
flood  control  projeoi;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worlts. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 

HH.  9321.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
Federal  lands  exclusively  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  man- 
aged under  the  principles  of  multiple  ttse 
and  to  produce  a  sustained  yield  of  products 
and  services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RILEY: 

HR.  9322.  A  bill  to  place  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  delete  previously 
assigned  very  high  frequency  television 
channels,  to  give  the  Commission  certain 
regulatory  authority  over  television  receiv- 
ing apparattis.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RYAN : 

HJl.  9323.  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.   ■ 

By  Mr.  SIKE8: 

H.R.  9324.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  by  providing  safe- 
guards to  domestic  industry  against  unfair 
and  destructive  Imports  and  to  authorize 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 

Hit.  9325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  provide 
that  any  Federal  officer  or  employee  who 
willfully  falls  or  refuses  to  answer,  or  falsely 
answers,  certain  questions  relating  to  Com- 
munist activities  or  national  security,  when 
sxuimioned  to  appear  before  any  Federal 
agency,  shall  be  removed  from  his  office  or 
employment;  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American   Activities. 

By  Mr    ASHBROOK: 

HJl.9326.  A  bill  to  suspend  all  payments 
and  contributions  by  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  and  its  constituent  agen- 
cies pending  the  completion  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  a  joint  congressional  committee  of 
United  Nations  of>eratlQns  In  the  Congo;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  9327.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  education,  housing,  public  accommoda- 
tions, and  employment,  or  against  public 
officials  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  an- 
cestry, or  national  origin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EVEBETT: 

H.R.0328.  A  bill  to  impose  an  additional 
duty  on  strawberries  and  strawberry  prod- 
tKts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

H.R.  9329.  A  bill  to  prohibit  payment  un- 
der the  1962  feed  grain  program  for  the 
retirement  of  phantom  acres;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN: 

HJl.9380.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103(a) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  ttie  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  9331.A   bill  to  amend  clause    (8)    of 
section  402(a)    of  the  Federal   Wood,   Drug 
and   Cosmetic    Act;    to    the    Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

HH.  9332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  that  certain  serv- 
ice in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  shall 
be  considered  military  serrloe  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 

H.R.  9333.  A  bill  to  protect  homebuyers 
by  Imposing  certain  requirements  and  con- 
ditions uix)n  loans  made  to  builders  or  de- 
velopers, to  assist  in  financing  the  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  land  for  residential 
usage,  by  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  banks  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

H.  Res.  471.  Resolution  for  early  passage  of 
a  long-term  Sugar  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  9834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
A.  Eskin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANBY: 
H.R.  9335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Islgnia 
Kaloudi  Bouziotis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  9336.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antoni 
Mentel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H  R.  9337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ouerlno 
Vendlttl;  to  the  Committee  on  tiie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
H.R.  9338.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Clara  Tan  Wong   (Dam  To  Quyen);   to  the 
Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  9339.  A  bill  for  tiie  relief  of  Joanna 
Nicolacopoulo;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Labor  Sandaj  Addrett  hj  RepretentaliTe 
Rhodes,  of  PeiuuyWaBia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CURK 

OF   FSNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  8BNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  20.  1961 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues'  attention  t^e 
Inspiring  Labor  Sunday  address  by  C<m- 
gressman  George  M.  Rhodes,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  the  Kuendig  Memorial  Bible 
Class  in  St.  John's  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Reading.  Pa.,  which  was 
broadcast  over  Reading  station  WEEU 

CVn 12971 


on  September  3,  1961.  On  that  occa- 
sion Mr.  Rhodes  spoke  with  clarity  and 
insight  concerning  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness and  goals  of  the  American  labor 
movement,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  speech  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Labor  Sttitoat  Mi:ssace 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity on  this  Lalx>r  Sunday  to  speak 
on  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  all  who 
are  ccHioerned  about  the  dangers  that  sur- 
round us  and  about  our  responsibilities  and 
our  dutiea  as  citiaens  of  a  free  society. 

These  are  serlotis  and  challenging  times, 
as  we  all  can  agree.  We  live  in  a  land  of 
great  opportunity.    We  are  divinely  blessed 


as  a  Nation  with  great  wealth  and  great 
natural  and  himian  resources.  Vast  sur- 
pluses and  abundance  of  food  and  other 
essentials  of  life  offer  more  than  enough  for 
all.  As  a  Nation  we  have  great  productive 
power.  We  have  the  know-how  to  do  th« 
things  that  sliould  be  done. 

Yet  we  face  in  this  country  of  ours  serioiu 
shortages  in  such  important  areas  as  school 
classrooms,  hospital  beds,  highways,  con- 
servation, recreation,  sewer  and  sanitary 
systems,  health  centers,  and  other  public 
services. 

Over  6  million  citizens  are  unemployed 
in  our  country,  despite  all  the  work  that 
needs  to  be  done.  Over  the  years,  this  heavy 
unemployment  represents  untold  tiUUons  of 
dollars  in  lost  productivity  and  a  waste  of 
human  and  natural  resources  that  is  too 
staggering  to  estimate. 

Many  of  our  most  talented  youth  are  being 
denied  educational  opportunities  for  the  lack 
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of  school  facilities  or  because  their  families 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a  college  education. 
This  terrible  waste  of  brainpower  U  unjusti- 
fiable, parUcularly  because  It  U  so  Important 
to  oMi  Nation's  security  and  svu-vlval  that 
we  develop  the  best  tolent  In  our  youth. 

Many  of  our  fellow  men  In  these  United 
SUtes  are  In  distress.  Many  are  In  need, 
despite  great  surpluses  and  waste.  One- 
flfth  of  our  population,  about  30  million 
people,  live  on  Incomes  that  are  below  a 
decency  level.  In  our  own  Berks  County 
there  are  10,000  Jobless  who  seek  employ- 
ment In  vain.  It  Is  the  aged,  the  handi- 
capped, and  racial  mlncwltles  who  suffer  most. 
But  the  victims  of  unemployment  Include 
many  who  are  strong  and  healthy.  How  In 
good  conscience  can  we  IgnOTC  their  plight? 
These  are  matters  of  much  concern  to  labor 
people.  Labor  unionists  are  close  to  this 
problem  and  are  constantly  seeking  legisla- 
tion to  correct  this  condition. 

These  problems  also  concern  the  church, 
for  all  over  the  Nation  today  on  this  Labor 
Sunday  the  country's  major  religious  faiths 
are  urging  a  cooperative  approach  to  these 
problems. 

Enlightened  and  dedicated  leaders  of  both 
labor  and  management  Join  In  recognition 
of  the  need  for  mutual  understanding,  good 
will  and  the  application  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples to  labor-management  relations,  and  to 
the  social  and  economic  problems  which  con- 
tuse and  divide  us. 

True,  there  are  basic  labor-management 
problems  such  as  organizational  rights, 
union  security,  collective  bargaining,  strikes. 
lockouts,  and  violence,  over  which  there  Is 
much  controversy  and  conflict. 

In  recent  years,  however,  much  progress 
has  been  made  In  collective  bargaining  and 
In  avoiding  lockouts  and  strikes.  But  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Strikes  are  very  costly  to 
both  sides.  Often  many  persons  who  are  only 
indirectly  Involved  are  adversely  affected. 
Major  strikes  often  result  In  public  Incon- 
venience and  at  times  affect  vital  public 
services.  No  one  likes  strikes,  least  of  all 
those  directly  Involved.  The  only  remedy  Is 
good  win,  mutual  trust  and  cooperation  be- 
tween labor  and  management. 

The  right  to  organize  Is  universally 
recognUsed,  yet  It  Is  the  denial  of  this  right 
which  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  violence 
and  strife  In  labor-management  disputes. 

Indiutrlal  conflict  la  a  sort  of  civil  war 
which  we  can  ill  afford  today  when  the  whole 
world  seems  to  be  on  flre.  Our  own  security 
and  survival  calls  for  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween labor  and  management  and  a  recog- 
nition of  the  common  interests  we  all  share 
In  an  enlightened,  united  and  prosperous 
nation. 

It  Is,  however,  on  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems, and  proposals  for  their  solution  where 
organized  labor  groups  come  into  sharpest 
conflict  with  organizations  of  management. 
It  Is  labor's  Influence  for  social  and  economic 
reform  that  causes  management  groups  to 
object  to  political  action  by  labor  unions. 

It  is  a  conflict  of  political  philosophy  which 
fundamentally  has  to  do  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  national  wealth  and  Income  and 
how  well  and  how  fairly  the  average  citizen 
shares  In  our  Nation's  productivity  and 
wealth.  It  is  the  glaring  Inequities  and  the 
wide  gap  in  incomes  that  lead  to  most  of 
our  troubles. 

This  was  recognized  in  the  flrst  Labor 
Sunday  message  Issued  for  use  in  Protestant 
chvirclies  back  in  1917.  Since  1950,  Labor 
Sunday  has  been  sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United 
States.  Labor  Sunday  messages  have  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  better  understand- 
ing and  good  will,  and  have  strengthened  our 
free  way  of  life.  These  messages  have  given 
renewed  moral  and  spiritual  strength  to 
working  people  and  to  labor  and  manage- 
ment leadei*. 


On  this  Labor  Sunday,  in  messages  from 
leaders  of  the  three  major  religious  faiths  in 
our  country,  comes  again  the  recognition 
of  this  problem.  These  religious  leaders  have 
again  called  for  a  cooperative  approach  to 
the  problems  that  beset  labor  and  manage- 
ment— problems  in  which  government  also 
shares  a  vital  Interest,  and  problems  which 
directly  or  Indirectly  affect  us  all. 

There  is  much  similarity  between  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  church  and  the  social  and 
economic  programs  advocated  by  labor.  I 
am  sure  that  every  sincere,  honest,  and  dedi- 
cated union  member  can  subscribe  to  the 
statement  adopted  by  the  Fourteenth  Bien- 
nial Convention  of  the  United  Lutheran 
Church  In  America  made  back  In  1944. 

The  church  proclaims  Christian  principles 
that  provide  a  complete  and  perfect  solution 
for  labor-management  problems  which  are 
really  humi.n  problems.  I*  recognizes  seri- 
ous tensions  in  the  fleld  of  human  rela- 
tionships. The  Lutheran  1944  statement, 
presented  these  principles,  commending  con- 
sideration particularly  by  labor  leaders.  In- 
dustrialists and  all  those  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  well-being,  proeperlty  and  peace 
of  our  Nation. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  of  these  basic  princi- 
ples as  pronounced  by  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  its  statement  on  labor. 

God's  moral  order  recognizes  no  class 
system.  In  His  sight,  all  men  are  of  eternal 
worth.    He  Is  no  respecter  of  person*. 

In  God's  sight  every  calling,  however  high 
or  humble,  which  contributes  to  human  wel- 
fare, U  sacred  and  has  His  blessing. 

God  has  abundantly  provided  ths  n- 
soiurces  of  the  earth,  primarily  for  human 
benefit.  Possessions  are  a  sacred  trust  to  be 
used  not  for  selfish  materialistic  ends,  but 
for  human  betterment,  today,  and  in  future 
generations. 

God  expects  all  to  share  the  burdens  of 
dally  life.  He  requires  the  strong,  the  privi- 
leged and  the  able  to  help  the  less  privileged 
and  the  weak. 

On  duties  and  rights,  the  Lutheran  mes- 
sage on  Labor  proclaims  It  Is  the  duty  of  all 
men  to  work.  It  Is  the  duty  of  all  Christian 
men  to  so  organize  their  relationships  that 
everyone  may  have  an  opportunity  for  gain- 
ful employment. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  provide  an 
adequate  living  for  himself  and  his  depend- 
ents. It  is  the  duty  of  Christian  men  to  so 
order  their  economic  relationships  that,  in  a 
world  where  God  has  provided  "enough  and 
to  spare"  for  all,  every  man  who  Is  worthy 
and  willing  to  work  may  obtain  an  adequate 
living  for  himself  and  his  dependents. 

The  social  order  should  be  so  organized  as 
to  secure  and  protect  every  man  in  the  right- 
ful possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  frxiits 
of  his  industry. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  develop  to 
the  maximum,  through  education  and  train- 
ing the  abilities  with  which  God  has  endowed 
him.  It  should  be  the  goal  of  a  Christian 
social  order  to  provide  maximum  opportu- 
nities for  the  education  and  training  of  all 
its  members. 

It  Is  the  duty  and  right  of  every  man  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience.  The  social  order  should 
guarantee  to  every  man  complete  freedom  of 
worship. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  cooperate 
In  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
Government  so  that  maximum  civil  liberties 
may  be  enjoyed  by  all  with  equal  protection 
for  all  under  the  law  without  discrimination 
as  to  race,  color  or  creed. 

It  is  the  right  of  every  man  freely  to  set 
up  and  to  maintain,  in  cooperation  with 
his  fellow  man,  such  forms  of  health  and 
accident  insurance,  provision  for  medical 
care,  unemplojmaent  relief  and  insurance, 
and  old-age  pensions  as  will  provide  security 
against  the  hazards  of  life. 


According  to  the  Lutheran  message  this  is 
what  the  church  must  do  to  Insure  the  per- 
formance of  these  duties  and  rights  in  hu- 
man society.  It  says  the  church  in  a  prac- 
tical way  should: 

Champion  the  Just  cause  of  every  man, 
regardless  of  his  social  status. 

Advocate  that  service  to  society  l>e  re- 
garded as  the  standard  of  social  worth. 

Proclaim  always  that  the  only  cure  for 
human  selfishness  and  greed  which  are  the 
common  sources  of  Industrial  controversy  Is 
the  Christian  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  th« 
greater  good,  growing  out  of  love  for  God 
who  desires  men  to  live  In  a  spirit  of  un- 
selfish brotherhood. 

Insist  that  democracy  In  Industry  is  the 
only  foundation  for  economic  well-being. 

Seek  to  develop  In  the  church  and  com- 
munity mutual  understanding  and  good  will 
between  various  groups. 

Protest  the  use  of  force,  violence,  and  sabo- 
tage by  either  labor  or  management  in  In- 
dustrial disputes. 

Encourage  the  promotion  of  conununlty 
clinics,  and  such  other  cooperative  enter- 
prises as  are  conducive  to  human  better- 
ment. 

Encourage  the  strong  to  share  the  bur- 
dens of  the  weak. 

Think  more  about  duties  and  less  about 
rights.  If  men  understand  and  do  their 
duty,  rights  will  follow,  and  problems  will 
be  solved. 

Confront  all  men  with  ths  message  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  alone  satisflss  th« 
deeper  human  needs. 

These  basic  principles  and  objectives  ex- 
pressed In  the  statement  by  ths  Unlt«d 
Lutheran  Church  are  %  blueprint  not  only 
for  Christian  conduct  and  living  but  the 
only  effective  answer  to  our  domestic  prob- 
lems and  to  the  challenge  of  crass  material- 
ism and  Communist  tyranny. 

Every  well-informed  working  man  and 
woman  can  sincerely  subscribe  to  those  high 
Ideals  and  noble  objectives. 

Enlightened  representatives  of  manage- 
ment also  accept  them,  not  only  in  the  Inter- 
est of  good  labor-management  relations,  but 
as  a  matter  of  Intelligent  self-interest  and 
a  recognition  of  the  common  interests  we 
all  share  in  a  prosperous  economy,  a  nation 
morally,  spiritually  and  economically  strong 
and  united. 

I  have  always  believed  that  a  labor  union 
must  be  much  more  than  an  economic 
weapon  to  gain  advantage  for  Its  members. 
Important  as  this  may  be.  It  must  be  a 
force  for  social  and  economic  Justice,  not 
only  for  union  members,  but  for  all  working 
people  and  for  all  citizens.  It  must  be  an 
Influence  for  community  betterment  and 
for  promoting  the  public  welfare. 

Labor  union  members,  like  other  folks,  are 
generally  good  citizens.  As  a  group,  they 
have  the  same  good  qualities  and  the  same 
human  weaknesses  that  are  found  in  all 
other  groups  in  our  society.  This  Is  equally 
true  In  management. 

There  are  wide  differences  in  labor  and 
management  views  and  Interests.  But  in 
each  group,  most  individuals  are  dedicated, 
sincere,  and  honorable  men  and  women.  On 
each  side  It  Is  but  a  small  minority  who  be- 
tray the  tnist  and  confidence  of  their  as- 
sociates for  Illicit  personal  gain. 

A  major  obstacle  to  good  labor-manage- 
ment relations  is  the  lack  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence In  each  other  and  the  failure  to  apply 
commonsense  principles  and  the  Christian 
approach  to  our   problems. 

Neither  labor  nor  management  has  a 
monopoly  on  virtue  or  sin. 

But  the  very  nature  of  labor  unions  has 
made  them  an  effective  force  for  ths  advance- 
ment and  enactment  of  programs  like  social 
security,  unemployment  insurance,  housing, 
education,  workmen's  compensation,  and 
many   laws   that   have   contributed    to   the 
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security  and  well-being  of  all  workers,  union 
and  nonunion,  and  of  all  American  citizens. 

It  is  labor's  political  efforts  for  such  legis- 
lation which  offends  conservative  manage- 
ment groups  which  have  historically  opposed 
social  reform  progran^is  sponsored  by  labor 
organizations. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  organized  workers 
played  a  major  role  In  every  important  eco- 
nomic reform  and  social  advance  made  dur- 
ing the  past  century. 

It  must  also  be  said  that  among  the  lead- 
ers In  great  forward  movements  in  the 
United  States  were  men  of  great  wealth. 
Thomas  Jefferson   In  a  shining  example. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  the  application  of 
Christian  principles  of  brotherhood,  social 
Justice,  and  good  will,  is  the  answer  to  press- 
ing human  problems  and  the  dangers  that 
confront  us. 

We  must  Intelligently  and  Justly  solve 
these  difficult  domestic  and  internal  prob- 
lems if  we  are  to  successfully  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  communism  and  the  threat  to  hu- 
man freedom  around  the  world. 

Only  by  national  unity  and  by  examples 
of  social  Justice  can  we  show  the  world  that 
democracy,  with  Its  recognition  of  moral, 
spiritual  and  human  values  offers  hope  for 
future  peace  and  progress. 

It  has  been  our  lot  to  live  in  a  time  of  great 
social  upheaval.  The  world  has  been  made 
smaller  by  progress  made  In  the  fields  of 
communication  and  transportation.  Ex- 
ploding populations  have  added  to  the  world 
problems.  In  many  parts  of  the  earth  peo- 
ple live  in  poverty  and  without  hope.  To- 
night more  than  a  third  of  the  world's  chil- 
dren will  go  to  bad  hungry. 

Feeding  on  hopeless  and  Impoverished  peo- 
ple, communism  continues  to  grow.  The 
whole  world  fears  the  threat  of  Communist 
slavery  ^nd  the  catastrophe  of  nuclear  war. 

Tti*  world  crisis  dwarfs  our  domesUe  prob- 
lems. Tst  we  cannot  intelligently  dls- 
assocists  domestic  policies  from  foreign  af- 
fairs. What  we  do  In  our  own  country, 
whether  good  or  bad,  affects  our  prestige  and 
influence  In  other  lands,  and  Is  a  factor  in 
the  cold  war  between  the  free  world  and 
Communist  tyranny 

On  this  Labor  Sunday,  let  us  all  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  the  application  of  Christian 
principles  of  social  Justice,  good  will,  mutual 
understanding  and  higher  ethical,  spiritual 
and  moral  standards. 

There  Is  no  other  answer  to  solve  our 
problems  at  home  If  we  are  to  keep  oiu* 
country  strong  and  free. 

There  Is  no  other  answer  if  we  are  to  keep 
the  world  free  from  Communist  dictatorship 
and  totalitarian  slavery.  There  Is  no  other 
answer  to  the  threat  al  atomic  and  nuclear 
war  which  even  for  the  victors  would  mean 
mass  suicide  and  desolation. 

Tet  the  application  of  Christian  principles 
for  the  solution  of  our  social  and  economic 
ills  is  not  an  easy  task.  You  will  bear  power- 
ful voices  opposing  necessary  action  to  end 
the  waste  of  unemployment  and  the  waste  in 
human  and  natural  resources. 

You  may  be  tagged  as  a  do-gooder,  as  if 
there  were  something  wrong  In  doing  good. 
Even  your  loyalty  may  be  questioned.  The 
road  ahead  Is  not  an  easy  one. 

Widespread  confusion  grovra  with  false 
fears  that  our  country  caxuiot  afford  to  do 
what  is  essential  for  Its  own  strength  and 
survival.  We  drift  on  with  unfilled  human 
and  public  needs  while  great  machines  and 
millions  of  men  stand  idle. 

Yet  we  need  not  be  without  hope  and  faith 
In  the  future.  In  the  world  crisis  time  and 
history  are  on  our  side,  on  the  side  of  right 
and  freedom.  No  tyranny  can  long  survive, 
for  the  spark  of  human  freedom  bums  deep 
In  human  breasts.  It  can  never  be  extin- 
guished. However  low  It  may  sometimes 
bum.  It  will  again  burst  into  a  flame. 

With  yoti,  I  subecribe  to  the  principles 
pronounced  by  the  United  Lutheran  Church 


as  a  solution  of  labor  management  problems 
and  our  Nation's  social  and  economic  ills. 

Let  us  together  again  dedicate  ourselves 
to  these  objectives  as  a  service  to  our  fellow 
man.  to  our  country,  and  to  God. 


Dedication   of  Our  Sunday  )^sitor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20,  1961 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
third  home  of  the  Our  Sunday  Visitor  is 
being  dedicated.  Founded  nearly  50 
years  ago  in  most  humble  surroundings 
by  the  late  Archbishop  John  Francis  Noll 
in  Huntington,  Ind.,  the  Our  Sunday 
Visitor  has  grown  to  become  the  world's 
largest  Catholic  publishing  firm.  Their 
principal  publication,  the  Our  Sunday 
Visitor,  has  circulation  of  over  1  million 
and  is  the  largest  circulation  Catholic 
newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

The  new  OSV  publishing  plant  pro- 
vides 240,000  square  feet  of  working  and 
storage  space.  The  equipment,  from  the 
ofBce  furnishings  to  the  printing  presses, 
are  the  most  modem  available.  The 
building  itself  is  indicative  of  the  {H'owth 
and  the  success  of  this  publishing  firm. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Our  Sun- 
day Visitor  can  be  credited  to  the  out- 
standing talents  and  dedicated  spirit  of 
Archbishop  Noll.  He  founded  the  Our 
Sunday  Visitor  as  a  weekly  news  maga- 
zine to  fill  a  need  he  saw  for  Instructive 
material  for  the  general  laity  of  his 
faith.  A  prolific  writer  and  a  capable 
administrator,  Archbishop  Noll's  pub- 
lishing venture  became  an  immediate 
success.  Within  a  year,  circulation  of 
his  weekly  paper  climbed  to  160.000. 
Archbishop  Noll  served  as  publisher  of 
the  Our  Simday  Visitor,  even  though  his 
other  duties  increased  tremendously, 
until  his  death  in  1956. 

The  present  executive  staff  of  the  pub- 
lishing company  carries  on  the  high  tra- 
ditions he  established.  His  successor 
as  bishop  of  Fort  Wayne-South  Bend, 
the  Most  Reverend  Leo  A.  Pursley  serves 
as  president.  Monsignor  Joseph  Crow- 
ley is  the  editor  of  Our  Sunday  Visitor 
and  Francis  A.  Fink  is  the  managing 
editor. 

The  Our  Sunday  Visitor  is  more  than 
a  successful  and  respected  publishing 
firm  to  the  people  of  my  hometown, 
Huntington,  Ind.  It  is  a  major  em- 
ployer, known  for  its  high  code  of 
labor-management  relations.  It  is  a 
welcomed  member  of  the  industrial 
community  and  a  leading  civic  force  in 
the  city. 

The  Our  Sunday  Visitor's  significance 
to  me  takes  on  added  Importance  In  the 
manner  in  which  it  exemplifies  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  the  freedom  of 
religion  of  our  Nation.  When  I  pass 
the  publishing  plant  I  think  that  here 
is  a  concrete  example  of  ttie  American 
way  of  doing  things.  Archbishop  Noll 
founded  the  paper  to  defend  the  Catho- 
lic Church  against  atheistic  critics. 
He  sought  to  explain  his  Ideas  and  his 


philosophy.  The  freedom  of  religion 
and  freedom  of  the  press  not  only  per- 
mitted his  doing  so,  they  guaranteed 
him  the  opportunity.  This,  to  me,  is 
a  fine  example  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution in  action. 

Today,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  hew  publishing  plant  of  Our 
Sunday  Visitor  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Egldio  Vagnozzi,  the  apostolic  delegate 
to  the  United  States,  I  salute  the  Our 
Sunday  Visitor,  its  publisher,  and  em- 
ployees and  I  offer  my  best  wishes  for 
continued  success. 


SpringieM  Pnblic  Sckoolt  Follow  Presi- 
dent Kennedjr't  Coandl  on  Youth  Fit- 
ness Recommendations  for  Underde- 
veloped Child 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MASSACHvsrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTAHVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1961 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  In  his  message  to  the 
schools  on  the  physical  fitness  of  youth, 
urged  school  boards,  school  administra- 
tors and  teachers  to  strengthen  all  pro- 
grams which  contribute  to  the  physical 
fitness  of  our  youth. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  achievement 
in  this  most  Important  area  by  the 
school  department  of  my  home  city  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  In  line  with  the 
President's  emphasis  on  physical  fitness, 
the  Springfield  school  department  con- 
ducted a  summer  program  for  the  un- 
derdeveloped child. 

President  Kennedy's  Council  on  Youth 
Fitness  made  three  specific  recommen- 
dations for  the  schools  to  adopt.  The 
flrst  was  to  identify  the  physically  im- 
derdeveloped  pupil  and  work  with  him 
to  improve  his  physical  capacity.  Sec- 
ond, provide  a  minimum  of  15  minutes 
of  vigorous  activity  every  day  for  aJl 
pupils.  And,  lastly,  use  valid  fitness 
tests  to  determine  pupils'  physical  abili- 
ties and  evaluate  their  progress. 

The  Springfield  public  schools,  imder 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Robert  T.  Berry, 
director  of  health,  physical  education, 
and  safety,  complied  with  these  recom- 
mendations In  setting  up  a  summer  pro- 
gram for  the  xmderdeveloped  child. 
Children  were  selected  to  participate 
who  scored  low  on  the  youth  fitness  test 
given  Isist  spring.  Director  Bwry  in- 
forms me  that  the  Springfield  schools 
are  extremely  anxious  to  expand  this 
program  next  summer  because  of  the 
gratifying  results  made  with  a  small 
group  this  year.  And,  the  school  depart- 
ment wiD  continue  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Rtness  during  the  school  year 
jvst  ccxnmenced,  giving  specisJ  empha- 
sis to  the  xmderdeveloped  ciiild. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  oommend  the 
Springfield  school  department,  and  Mr. 
Berry,  in  particular,  for  the  fine  pro- 
gram established  for  the  underdeveloped 
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child,  thus  Insuring  the  beginning  of  a 
sound  basic  program  of  physical  devel- 
opmental activity  in  the  Springfield 
schools. 


Goals  of  the  New  Frontier — Action  for 
Prospcritj,  for  People,  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NKW    JKBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1961 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  John  P.  Kennedy  became 
President  on  January  20.  1961.  he  faced 
a  wide  range  of  urgent  problems  which 
had  been  swept  xinder  the  rug  by  the 
previous  administration : 

A  deepening  recession :  The  third  seri- 
ous economic  slowdown  in  6  years.  In 
January  1961,  5.4  million  American 
workers  were  out  of  jobs;  business  fail- 
ures were  at  the  highest  levels  since  the 
depression  of  the  1930's;  housing  starts 
were  at  the  lowest  levels  since  1949;  we 
were  using  only  about  half  our  steel 
capacity;  dozens  of  American  communi- 
ties had  been  suffering  major  unemploy- 
ment continuously  for  years;  our  gold 
supply  was  rapidly  disappearing  abroad; 
farm  Incomes  were  critically  low;  our 
overall  national  economic  growth  was 
too  slow  to  meet  our  needs. 

Neglected  public  needs:  We  had  been 
falling  behind  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  rapidly  growing  population  for 
schools,  roads,  housing,  parks,  power, 
public  facilities  of  all  kinds. 

Neglected  human  needs:  While,  hap- 
pily, most  Americans  were  living  well, 
millions  of  older  people,  the  imemployed 
and  their  families,  people  in  depressed 
areas — were  often  getting  barely  enough 
to  live  on. 

A  deteriorating  defense:  While  the 
United  States  still  had  the  most  power- 
ful Armed  Forces  in  the  world,  our  posi- 
tion had  been  slipping  in  terms  of  rela- 
tive strength  compared  to  that  of  our 
principal  opponents,  especially  in  the 
critical  areas  of  ballistic  missiles  and  ca- 
pacity for  limited  war. 

A  powder  keg  world:  All  over  the 
world  we  faced  explosive  situations 
which  had  been  neglected  or  patched 
over  imtil  all  of  the  choices  still  left  open 
to  the  United  States  were  almost  equally 
undesirable.  The  Congo.  Cuba,  Laos, 
Berlin,  headed  the  parade  of  Inherited 
crises.  Our  relations  with  our  allies 
were  shaky  in  many  cases.  We  had 
only  begxm  to  face  up  to  the  challenge 
of  the  dozens  of  new  and  economically 
imderdeveloped  nations.  Soviet  and 
Chinese  communism  were  becoming  in- 
creasingly bold  and  aggressive. 

Here  Is  the  story  of  some  of  the  spe- 
cific things  that  have  been  done  in  the 
first  months  in  office  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration to  meet  these  problems. 

ACTION  FOB  PKOspzsrrr 

President  Kennedy  moved  swiftly  to 
halt  the  recession  and  help  meet  the 


long-term    economic    problems    of    the 
United  States  by: 

Putting  more  money  in  circulation  to 
make  more  Jobs:  Tax  refunds  and  VA 
life  insiu-ance  dividends  were  speeded 
up ;  defense  and  other  Government  con- 
tracts were  accelerated ;  housing  interest 
rates  were  lowered ;  legislation  to  extend 
unemplojrment  compensation  benefits 
was  proposed  by  the  President  and 
passed  by  Congress. 

Improving  farm  incomes:  Price  sup- 
port levels  for  many  crops  were  raised 
by  administrative  action;  an  emergency 
feed  grain  program  was  drafted  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  passed  by  Congress 
and  farmer  participation  is  exceeding 
all  expectations. 

Helping  depressed  areas:  A  rounded 
program  to  help  depressed  urban  and 
rural  areas  attract  new  industry,  pro- 
vide needed  public  facilities  and  retrain 
workers  was  proi>osed  by  the  President 
and  passed  by  Congress. 

Aid  to  business:  Special  aids  to  small 
businesses  have  been  stepped  up;  an 
overall  tax  revision  plan  to  encourage 
business  modernization  has  been  pro- 
posed and  is  under  consideration  in 
Congress. 

Stopping  Xhe  gold  outflow :  A  vigorous 
program  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
dollar  and  increase  U.S.  export  earnings 
was  launched. 

KESm.TS 

The  recession  was  licked.  While  un- 
employment is  still  serious,  all  economic 
authorities  agree  that  the  U.S.  economy 
is  heading  upward  toward  new  levels  of 
overall  prosperity. 

Business  is  better.  Housing  starts 
were  up  sharply ;  business  failures  down ; 
steel  production  and  many  other  busi- 
ness indicators  up. 

Farm  incomes  are  up.  Total  farm 
income  was  running  at  a  rate  $1  billion 
a  year  higher  in  1961  than  in  1960. 

The  gold  outflow  has  been  stopped. 
As  early  as  March  the  U.S.  supply  of  gold 
actually  increased  after  18  months  of 
steady  decreases. 

ACTION    rOB    PXOPLB 

To  help  meet  neglected  human  and 
public  needs,  President  Kennedy 
launched  a  wide  range  of  new  and  ex- 
panded Ck)vernment  programs.  Among 
other  important  measures,  he  acted  to: 

Feed  the  hungry :  On  his  very  first  day 
in  ofBce,  President  Kennedy  issued  an 
Executive  order  making  more  and  better 
surplus  foods  available  to  more  needy 
families  throughout  the  Nation. 

Improve  social  security  benefits:  The 
President  proposed  and  Congress  has 
passed  legislation  increasing  minimum 
social  security  benefits;  reducing  the  op- 
tional retirement  age  for  men  to  62;  and 
broadening  coverage.  Over  3  million  of 
the  neediest  people  in  America,  includ- 
ing many  needy  children,  will  benefit 
from  these  changes. 

Increase  and  expand  minimum  wages: 
The  President  has  proposed  and  Con- 
gress has  approved  an  Increase  of  mini- 
mum wages  from  $1  to  $1.25  an  hour  and 
extension  of  minimum  wage  protection 
to  millions  of  additional  workers — the 
first  major  extension  of  coverage  since 
this  law  was  passed  in  the  1930's. 


Help  provide  better  homes  in  more 
livable  communities:  A  $4.9  billion  4- 
year  overall  housing  and  urban  redevel- 
opment bill  was  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  passed  by  the  Congress.  It 
provides  much-needed  help  for  low  and 
medium  income  housing;  aid  for  urban 
planning  and  redevelopment;  Improved 
urban  transportation;  new  help  to  com- 
munities to  secure  parks  and  other  open 
spaces. 

Broaden  civil  rights:  President  Ken- 
nedy has  put  the  great  power  and  re- 
sources of  the  Presidency  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Crovemment  into 
the  long  struggle  to  achieve  full  and 
equal  rights  for  all  Americans — in  voting, 
in  jobs,  in  education,  and  other  spheres 
of  national  life.  In  a  recent  poll  of 
Negro  leaders,  an  amazing  81  percent  re- 
st>onded  favorably  to  a  question  on 
whether  they  felt  the  new  administra- 
tion had  "lived  up  to  campaign  promises" 
in  this  field. 

ACTION    rOB    PKAO 

In  the  complex  and  vital  interrelated 
areas  of  national  defense  and  interna- 
tional relations.  President  Kennedy  took 
the  following  constructive  steps,  among 
many  others,  in  his  first  months  in  ofiBce: 

Strengthening  our  defenses:  The 
President  acted  swiftly  to  step  up  our 
missile  capacity  as  part  of  our  nuclear 
deterrent.  For  example,  our  Polaris  sub- 
marine program  has  been  accelerated  so 
that  there  will  now  be  a  full  fleet  in  com- 
mission 3  years  sooner  than  under  pre- 
vious plans.  At  the  same  time  special 
steps  have  been  taken  to  Improve  and 
increase  our  capacity  for  resisting  ag- 
gression In  brushflre  and  guerrllla-t3rpe 
warfare.  Immediate  troop  carrier  plane 
procurement  has  been  stepped  up  by  150 
percent  and  training  of  special  forces  in 
guerrilla  tactics  has  been  substantially 
increased.  New  plans  have  been  set 
forth  by  the  President  to  build  up  U.S. 
and  allied  strength  to  meet  any  con- 
tingency in  connection  with  the  Berlin 
crisis. 

Strengthening  the  free  world :  We  have 
cemented  relationships  with  our  tradi- 
tional aUles  by  strengthening  NATO; 
joining  the  new  Organization  for  {Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development; 
and  engaging  in  continuous  consultation 
with  Britain,  Prance,  West  Gtermany, 
Canada,  and  other  leading  allied  nations 
at  all  levels,  including  personal  visits  by 
President  Kennedy.  We  have  opened 
new  doors  in  our  relatlonshipe  with  the 
dozens  of  new  and  less  developed  nations 
in  the  free  world  by  launching  a  new 
kind  of  foreign  aid  program,  stressing 
political  and  social  reform  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic and  military  strength;  setting  up 
the  Peace  Corps  to  enable  Americans  to 
help  these  countries  on  a  firsthand  basis; 
identifying  ourselves  with  the  ambitions 
of  colonial  peoples  for  Independence; 
mounting  an  expanded  food  for  peace 
program,  and  many  other  measures. 

Being  firm  but  not  belligerent  in  our 
relations  with  the  Communist  bloc: 
President  Kennedy  has  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  to  Premier  Khrushchev  that 
the  United  States  will  not  jrield  on  the 
freedom  of  West  Berlin  and  its  people, 
come  what  may.    In  facing  Communist 
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efforts  at  penetration  in  other  areas — 
from  Cuba  to  Laos  to  the  Congo — we 
have  sought  to  stiffen  free  world  resist- 
ance by  all  meiins  short  of  direct  U.S. 
military  intervention.  Some  of  these 
situations  had  deteriorated  so  far  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  achieve  our 
objectives.  In  others  we  have  been  more 
successful.  As  President  Kennedy  has 
emphasized  to  the  American  people,  this 
is  a  long-term  many-sided  struggle  in 
which  there  are  no  quick  and  easy  solu- 
tions. 

AMERICA   IS  OK  THE  MOVE  AGAIN 

Behind  and  beyond  the  many  specific 
achievements  that  have  been  mentioned 
in  this  pamphlets— and  many  others  of 
which  space  has  prevented  any  men- 
tion— lies  a  bafic  new  spirit  and  new 
approach  which  is  the  real  essence  of 
the  new  Kennedy  administration. 

This  new  spirit  is  one  of  vigor,  of  cour- 
age, of  imagination,  and  of  realism.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  a  young  America  with 
young  leadership,  facing  up  to  its  prob- 
lems with  a  clear  eye  and  a  strong  and 
steady  hand. 

This  new  approach  is  one  of  action. 
As  President  Kennedy  himself  said  over 
and  over  during  the  1960  campaign: 
"This  country  must  move  again."  And 
as  the  New  York  Times  simuned  it  up: 
"The  President  is  not  content  to  say 
'something  ought  to  be  done' — he  does 
something." 

President  Kennedy  has  appealed  to  all 
Americans  to  participate  in  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  New  Frontier — to  work  and 
sacrifice  as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve 
the  great  goals  of  our  Nation  at  home 
and  abroad.  And  Americans  have  re- 
sponded enthusiastically  to  his  call. 

President  Kennedy  has  said  "Let  us 
begin,"  and  we  have  Indeed  begim.  This 
country  is  indeed  "on  the  move  again," 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Gilbert  Forbes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  20.  1961 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  the  text 
of  a  tribute  to  the  late  Gilbert  Forbes, 
veteran  Indiana  newscaster,  which  I 
have  recorded  for  radio  station  WFBM 
and  television  station  WFBM-TV  in  In- 
dianapolis, with  which  he  was  associated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  1 1 

TBIBUTC    TO    THE   LaTK   On.BXBT    FORBES 

I  personally,  and  sU  of  those  in  Indiana 
who  have  listened  to  him  on  radio  and 
watched  him  on  television,  have  lost  a  treas- 
ured friend  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Forbes,  one  of  Indiana's  pioneer  news- 
casters. 

Oil  Forbes  died  In  Indianapolis  Monday 
night  after  a  year  of  lingering  Illness. 

Mr.  Forbes,  a  native  of  St.  Louis,  had  been 
an  adopted  Hooeier  alnce  he  first  came  to 


radio  station  WFBM  In  Indianapolis  In  1937. 
His  newscasts  became  a  habit  with  those  of 
UB  who  maintained  a  deep  Interest  In  local, 
national,  and  international  affairs. 

Some  have  called  Qilbert  Forbes  a  com- 
mentator. To  me,  he  was  a  radio  reporter 
of  the  highest  type  because  he  held  alwajrs 
to  his  Inviolable  rule  of  objectivity  in  the 
presentation  of  the  news. 

In  the  early  days  of  telecasting  in  In- 
diana. Mr.  Forbes  became  the  first  new  voice 
in  that  vast  new  media  of  news  dissemina- 
tion. He  remained  active  In  the  field  until 
his  last  illness.  Few  people  knew  that  he 
was  also  an  accomplished  musician. 

WhUe  Gilbert  Forbes  as  a  voice  has  been 
stilled,  his  memory  as  a  fine  newscaster,  a 
leader  in  civic  affairs  and  a  fine  gentleman 
will  remain  with  those  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally and  over  the  airwaves. 


Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1961 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  I  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
project.  Such  a  canal  would  supply  the 
missing  link  to  an  inland  waterway  chain 
that  now  stretches  from  Palatka,  Fla., 
up  the  Atlantic  coast,  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  down  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
coast  to  St.  Marks,  Fla.,  and  conse- 
quently would  benefit  the  entire  eastern 
seaboard  of  the  United  States. 

Please  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  with 
the  present  emphasis  on  space  explora- 
tion and  the  building  of  new  facilities  at 
Cape  Canaveral,  this  canal  would  be  of 
tremendous  assistance  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  materiel  from  inland  points  to 
the  cape. 

During  World  War  n,  priceless  car- 
goes and  innumerable  lives  were  lost  in 
shipping  off  our  Florida  coast  from  at- 
tacks by  enemy  submarines,  which  might 
have  been  prevented  if  this  canal  had 
been  in  operation. 

Recently  it  was  announced  that  our 
future  military  policy  would  include  de- 
velopment of  conventional  forces  and 
methods  of  warfare.  Assurance  of  ade- 
quate transportation  is  essential  to  such 
a  buildup. 

The  President's  budget  this  year,  Mr. 
Speaker,  contained  an  item  of  $195,000 
for  a  meager  start  on  this  cross-Florida 
barge  canal.  Our  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  refused  that  amount  and 
allowed  only  $50,000  for  a  study.  It  is 
my  fervent  hope  that  the  other  body 
will  restore  the  full  amount  and  the 
House  conferees  will  recommend  reten- 
tion of  the  $195,000  for  this  important 
project. 

Let  me  say,  frankly,  that  I  have  a 
great  personal  interest  in  this  canal.  It 
will  pass  through  three  counties  In  my 
district — Levy,  Putnam,  and  Nassau.  In 
fact,  all  of  the  counties  in  my  district 
stand  to  benefit.  Once  the  canal  is  built, 
I  feel  sure  it  would  open  up  for  develop- 
ment the  entire  Suwannee  River  water- 


way system  and  would  make  possible  a 
boom  in  north-central  Florida,  which  in 
turn  would  make  its  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  the  Nation.  We  need  a 
booming  economy  to  support  our  vast 
and  costly  military  defense. 


RecognitioD    of   the    Republic    of   Outer 
Mongolia  Will  Outrage  Public  Opinion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASBINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1961 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress  is  rapidly  draw- 
ing to  a  close  and  I  view  the  coming  ad- 
journment with  mixed  emotions.  Like 
most  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  anxious  to 
return  to  my  hcnne  district  and  State, 
but  if  certain  events,  as  prophesied, 
come  to  pass  during  adjournment,  I  for 
one,  will  sincerely  regret  the  final  fall 
of  the  gavel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  the  persistent 
rumor  that  the  State  Department  is  only 
awaiting  adjournment  to  put  in  motion 
a  plan  involving  diplomatic  recognition 
of  the  Republic  of  Outer  Mongolia.  Rec- 
ognition of  this  Russian  satellite  is  of 
course  only  a  prelude  to  Outer  Mon- 
golian membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  understand  that  Owen  Lattimore, 
whose  advice  was  so  helpful  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Communist  takeover  in 
China,  and  who  recently  returned  from 
an  extended  visit  to  Outer  Mongolia,  has 
informally  reported  on  his  findings  to 
high  sources  in  the  Department  of 
State.  In  this  connection,  I  believe  it 
only  fair  to  assume  he  has  also  made 
informal  recommendations. 

Remembering  that  Mr.  Lattimore 
officially  recommended  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  recognition  of  this  Com- 
munist country  only  a  few  short  years 
ago,  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  the  nature 
of  his  present  views  on  this  subject.  At 
that  time,  he  stated  that  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Communist  Chinese,  the  politi- 
cal leaders  of  these  people  were  actually 
agrarian  reformers  and  patriots,  smd  in 
view  of  the  revolutlMiary  l)eginnings  of 
this  country,  deserved  U.S.  imderstand- 
ing  and  sympathy. 

The  arg\unent  advanced  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  that  we  need  this 
listening  post  in  the  middle  of  the  Gobi 
Desert,  falls  on  deaf  ears  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  Rather,  I  would  regard 
diplomatic  recognition  of  Outer  Mon- 
golia as  another  in  a  long  list  of  appease- 
ment gestures  to  an  ideology  which  re- 
gards these  gestures  merely  as  signs  of 
weakness  and  is  in  no  way  placated  by 
them. 

International  communism  will  of 
course  accept  every  concession  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  make;  con- 
cessions, incidentally,  which  are  one- 
sided. The  Communist  conspiracy,  like 
the  monster  it  is,  has  an  insatiable  ap- 
petite  for  these   "giveaways"    and  its 
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strength  is  increasingly  augmented  by 
every  fresh  compromise  at  the  confer- 
ence table. 
In  the  name  of  commonsenae,  I  urge 
*  the  State  Department  architects  of  this 
nefarious  plan  to  reconsider,  bearing  in 
mind  that  those  responsible  will  be  held 
to  a  strict  accounting  by  an  aroused 
public  as  well  as  many  Members  of 
Congress,  who,  like  myself,  will  deeply 
resent  any  under-the-table  dealings 
such  as  this  during  the  coming  adjourn- 
ment.  

Golden  J«bilec  of  the  Jslms  Slowacki  So- 
ciety, Group  1356»  PoUsk  National  Al- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   MASSACHTTSSTTS 

m  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1961 

Mr.  CX)NTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
due  personal  and  professional  pride,  it 

pleases  me  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  golden  Jubilee  of 
the  founding  of  the  Julius  Slowacki  So- 
ciety, of  Adams,  Mass. 

Organi2ed  in  September  1911.  this 
venerable  group  has  had  an  honorable 
record  in  its  hometown  of  Adams.  Mass.. 
for  the  past  half  century.  Started  with 
13  members  as  a  fraternal  benefit  or- 
ganization, today  it  numbers  552  mem- 
bers. Like  its  parent  organization,  the 
Polish  National  Alliance,  the  society  has 
a  history  of  dedicated  community  serv- 
ice. Since  1925,  the  date  of  its  incorpo- 
ration, the  list  of  contributions  to  the 
city  of  Adams,  Mass..  is  impressive  and 
seemingly  endless,  ranging  from  the  an- 
nual sponsorship  of  a  drum  corps  to  the 
sponsorship  of  an  English  course  for  dis- 
placed persons  preparing  for  U.S.  citizen- 
ship. Even  in  times  of  emergency  and 
need  the  Julius  Slowacki  Society  foxmd 
time  to  help  those  still  living  in  the 
motherland  by  sending  packages  of  food 
and  clothing  to  those  in  distress  and 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  war. 

The  society  is  proud  of  this  rec- 
ord, and  justly  so.  Their  fraternal  ef- 
forts have  been  responsible  for  much  of 
the  success  of  their  peoples  in  their  re- 
spective professional  fields  as  well  as  in 
their  Americanism. 

There  is  one  outstanding  phenomenon 
about  the  people  of  Poland,  which  holds 
true  of  the  Julius  Slowacki  Society  and 
those  wonderful  people  of  Polish  origin 
or  descent  residing  in  Adams,  Mass.,  and 
that  is  their  incredible  ability  to  main- 
tain a  national  purpose  and  integrity 
against  odds  which  would  make  others 
despair.  Their  fierce  love  for  the  ideals 
of  liberty  and  their  steadfast  will  to  keep 
it  alive,  have  produced  great  fighters  for 
our  efforts  at  independence  in  the  per- 
sons of  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski. 

During  World  War  U.  93  members  of 
the  Julius  Slowacki  Society  served  their 
country  in  the  Armed  Forces  attesting  to 
their  loyalty  to  their  new  land.  Those 
not  able  to  don  the  uniform  contributed 
to  the  war  effort  by  their  purchase  of 


war  savings  bonds  In  significant 
amounts.  Today  members  of  the  Julius 
Slowacki  Society  rank  high  among  the 
donors  of  blood  so  vitally  needed  by  the 
sick  and  Infirm  In  their  community. 

The  world  will  long  remember  the 
works  of  Conrad,  Chopin,  Marie  Curie, 
and  Ignace  Paderewski.  to  name  but  a 
few  of  the  great  personages  from  Poland. 
the  mother  country  of  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Julius  Slowacki  Society. 

In  commemorating  this  gala  occasion. 
I  think  it  proper  for  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, to  recall  the  contributions  made 
to  the  world  by  these  natives  of  Poland, 
and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  members  of  the 
Julius  Slowacki  Society  for  their  proud 
heritage. 

FCCs  Proposals  To  Shift  VHF  Television 
Stations  to  UHF  Giannels 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1961 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  introduced  a  com- 
panion bill  to  H.R.  9267,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Rob- 
erts] on  September  16.  I  wish  to  en- 
dorse the  remarks  that  he  has  previously 
made  in  the  Record  concerning  this 
matter,  for  I,  too,  am  seriously  con- 
cerned by  the  PCC's  proposals  to  shift 
VHF  television  stations  to  UHF  chan- 
nels.   

One  shift  of  a  VHF  station  to  UHF 
already  proposed  by  the  FCC  affects 
WREX-TV,  which  now  operates  on 
channel  13  in  my  hometown  of  Rock- 
ford.  I  understand  that  If  WREX-TV 
is  forced  to  shift  from  channel  13  to 
UHF  it  would  not  be  able  to  serve  about 
6,000  square  miles  of  the  area 
it  now  serves.  If  this  shift  to  UHF  is 
ordered,  about  half  of  my  district  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  receive  television  on 
channel  13.  Especially  important  is  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  people  in 
my  district  who  would  lose  their  chan- 
nel 13  service  would  be  left  without  any 
television  at  all  if  channel  13  is  taken 
out  of  Rockford.  Those  who  would 
still  get  television  from  some  station 
would  not  have  the  choice  of  programs 
they  now  have.  It  would  not  be  in  the 
public  interest  to  take  television  away 
from  these  i>eople,  and  I  must  oppose  as 
vigorously  as  I  can  any  proposal  to  do  so. 

The  FCCs  plan  to  shift  VHF  stations 
to  UHF  is  going  to  hurt  the  riu-al  dwell- 
ers, the  fanners,  and  the  people  in  the 
smaller  towns  in  my  district  most  of  all. 
Yet  these  folks  have  a  greater  depend- 
ence on  and  need  for  television  than 
any  of  our  citizens.  The  outlying  areas 
simply  do  not  have  available  the  other 
facilities  for  entertainment,  information 
and  education  that  are  found  in  larger 
communities.  Thus,  the  FCCs  proposals 
would  take  television  away  from  those 
who  need  it  the  most. 

The  people  in  my  district  know  from 
experience  what  will  happen  if  channel 


13  is  lost.  We  already  have  a  UHF  sta- 
tion in  Rockford  which  operates  on 
channel  39.  A  very  substantial  part  of 
my  district  which  can  get  channel  13 
cannot  get  channel  39  at  all.  Other 
large  parts  of  my  district  which  can  get 
some  charmel  39  service  do  not  get  as 
good  service  from  channel  39  as  from 
channel  13.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
channel  39  service  Is  not  wanted  or  Is 
not  useful.  We  are  glad  we  have  it  and 
we  hope  we  keep  it.  The  point  is  we 
need  to  keep  channel  13  to  operate  right 
along  with  channel  39.  It  seems  to  me 
the  most  reasonable  way  to  bring  this 
about  is  to  solve  the  receiver  problem 
and  to  give  no  further  consideration  to 
"delntermixture." 

I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  protect  the  people  in  my 
district  against  the  loss  of  their  channel 
13  television  service.  The  FCC  has  in- 
dicated that  it  intends  to  take  their 
channel  13  service  away  from  them.  If 
this  is  the  case,  we  in  the  Congress  must 
step  in  to  malce  sure  that  such  a  tragedy 
does  not  occiir. 

In  this  regard  I  want  to  emphasize  an 
Important  point  that  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. The  FCCs  UHF  proposals  are 
not  limited  to  Just  a  few  places.  They 
affect  the  whole  country.  In  addition  to 
the  eight  cases  already  started,  of  which 
Rockford  is  one.  the  FCC  has  said  it  con- 
templates other  cases  later  on  and  that, 
indeed.  It  is  looking  toward  an  eventual 
move  of  all.  or  almost  all,  television  from 
VHP  to  UHF.  Therefore,  the  PCC's 
proposals  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
people  throughout  the  country  and  are 
of  serious  concern  to  every  Member  of 
this  House. 


Flaanciaf  of  Badly  Needed  Hurricane 
Flood  Control  Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8BNTATIVK3 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1961 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
second  major  hurricane  of  the  season 
rampages  up  the  Atlantic  coast,  bringing 
with  its  high  winds  and  20-foot  waves  a 
serious  threat  to  life  and  property.  And, 
while  plants  shut  down  and  homes  are 
evacuated  in  many  areas  of  New  York 
and  New  England,  there  could  be  no 
more  appropriate  time  to  urge  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  severe  damage  that  can  result  from 
the  tidal  flooding  that  accompanies  such 
storms,  and  to  recognize  at  the  same  time 
that  much  of  it  could  be  prevented — if 
a  more  realistic  attitude  Is  taken  toward 
the  financing  of  badly  needed  hurricane 
flood  control  projects. 

The  industrial  city  of  New  Bedford,  in 
my  district,  which  today  braces  itself  for 
Hurricane  Esther,  suffered  some  $27 
million  worth  of  damage  when  Hurricane 
Carol  struck  in  1954.  That  figure  does 
not  include  wind  damage,  lost  man- 
hours  or  lost  profits — just  destruction 
from  tidal  flooding.    The  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment  shared  in  this  loss,  because  most 
of  it  was  In  the  industrial  area  of  the 
city,  which  meant  shutdowns,  machinery 
destroyed,  capital  losses  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, lost  Federal  revenue  from 
taxes.  Corporate  taxes  lost  in  such  a 
storm  could  be  as  high  as  $10  million  or 
more  in  a  single  industrial  area. 

The  city  of  New  Bedford  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  be  saved  count- 
less millions  in  future  years  if  a  hurri- 
cane protection  plan  already  advanced 
beyond  the  preliminary  engineering 
stages  was  implemented  in  the  immedi- 
ate future.  Congress  has  authorized  the 
construction,  appropriated  $1,300,000 
for  planning  costs  and  in  the  current 
session  has  approved  the  expenditure  of 
another  $500,000  to  Initiate  construction. 
The  project  is  being  delayed  and  the  city 
denied  protection  because  the  local  gov- 
ernment cannot  afford  its  30 -percent 
share  of  the  building  cost — which  would 
total  nearly  $8  million. 

The  city  cannot  afford  this  amount 
because  of  serious  economic  problems, 
problems  that  would  only  be  worsened 
if  another  storm  was  to  hit.  It  is  pre- 
dicted by  the  engineers  that  a  maxi- 
mum-force hurricane  could  inflict  as 
much  as  $100  million  damage  in  the  New 
Bedford  area.  The  city  could  be  left  an 
industrial  ghost  town.  Even  the  threat 
of  a  storm  costs  money.  One  prominent 
manufacturer  has  estimated  that  the  35 
or  more  industries  on  the  waterfront  in 
New  Bedford  and  neighboring  Fairhaven 
spend  as  much,  or  rather  lose  as  much, 
as  $100,000  in  preparing  for  a  storm  that 
may  hopefully  turn  out  to  sea  and  not, 
after  all,  hit  the  city. 

Conscious  of  the  city's  plight  and  the 
plight  of  similar  areas,  such  as  New 
London  and  Providence,  I  joined  early 
in  the  session  with  the  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
McCoRMACK],  and  Senators  Saltonstall 
and  Smith,  in  filing  legislation  that 
would  provide  for  the  reduction  of  local 
contributions  to  hurricane  flood  control 
projects,  when  the  locaUty  already  suf- 
fers economic  hardships. 

My  bill,  H.R.  20,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Public  Works  Committee,  would 
provide  such  a  reduction  in  local  con- 
tributions when  the  flood  control  project 
is  located  within  a  recognized  labor  sur- 
plus area,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Instead,  then,  of  a  30- 
percent  contribution,  the  local  interest 
would  be  required  to  put  up  a  contribu- 
tion, equal  to  that  required  by  section  3 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936;  this 
would  mean  a  saving  to  the  city  of  New 
Bedford  of  approximately  $1,500,000. 

However,  action,  even  consideration,  of 
my  bill — filed  January  3 — has  been  de- 
layed because  the  committee  has  not 
been  furnished  the  necessary  depart- 
mental reports. 

This  is  a  matter,  literally,  of  life  and 
death  to  New  Bedford,  and  could  be 
equally  important  to  other  towns  and 
cities  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  bill  is  proper  and  just  and  would 
be  extremely  beneficial  not  only  to  New 
Bedford,  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
However.  I  know  that  the  committee  and 
Members  of  the  House  are  hampered  in 


their  consideration  of  this  legislation  by 
the  absence  of  needed  reports. 

In  view  of  the  disastrous  effects  of 
Hurricane  Carla  in  Louisiana  and  Texas 
and  the  impending  threat  of  the  cur- 
rent storm,  I  tnist  the  administration 
will  provide  us  with  the  reports  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  that  with  the  reconven- 
ing of  Congress  in  January,  the  pro- 
posal can  be  given  the  prompt  attention 
I  am  confident  it  deserves. 


Highway  Safety  Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1961 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  state- 
ment prepared,  at  my  request,  by  Mr. 
Duane  Carter,  of  Speedway,  Ind.,  whom 
many  of  you  will  recognize  as  one  of  the 
leading  veteran  race  car  drivers  in  the 
United  States. 

I  do  so  because  Mr.  Carter  and  an- 
other Hoosier,  Gene  Hartley,  are  now 
engaging  in  one  of  the  most  effective 
highway  safety  programs  in  the  coimtry 
in  these  days  when  the  demands  for  ef- 
fective safety  programs  are  at  a  pre- 
mium. 

The  program  was  presented  last  year 
in  more  than  30  Indiana  high  schools 
as  part  of  a  nationwide  effort  to  reduce 
the  terrible  traffic  toll.  VS.  miUtary 
services  have  recognized  its  value  and 
have  sought  and  received  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Champion  Spark  Plug  Co., 
sponsor  of  the  programs,  in  presenta- 
tions hoped  to  improve  the  highway 
safety  records  of  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  military  vehicles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Champion  Highway  Safety  Program 

In  a  serioiis  effort  to  combat  the  mounting 
death  toll  upon  our  Nation's  streets  and  high- 
ways. J.  R.  "Dick"  McGeorge,  public  relations 
director  of  the  Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 
caused  to  be  Initiated  in  1966  a  highway 
safety  program,  aimed  at  the  teenage  or 
beginner  driver.  This  is  an  educational  pro- 
gram put  on  In  the  Nation's  high  schools  at 
their  general  assemblies.  The  idea  being 
to  make  these  new  drivers  safety  conscious  in 
the  Initial  stages  of  their  driving  careers. 
The  Air  Porce  requested  this  program  in  1967 
for  their  personnel,  and  today  it  has  now 
been  utilized  by  all  branches  of  the  service, 
both  at  home  and  overseas. 

It  has  been  recognized  by  educators,  law 
enforcement  officers,  civic  leaders  and  the 
military  as  a  most  timely  and  worthwhile 
public  service  program.  The  National  Safety 
Coimcll  has  awarded  the  Champion  Spark 
Plug  Co.  its  public  service  award.  Editorial 
praise  from  many  newspapers  and  publica- 
tions has  also  been  recorded. 

The  Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.  utilizes  the 
services  of  the  Nation's  leading  automobile 
racing  drivers  to  present  this  unique  safety 
program,  namely  the  veteran  drivers  who 
have  competed  in  the  famous  Hoosier  classic 
and  who  have  completed  the  full  500-mlle 
Memorial  Day  race  at  Indianapolis  with  an 


average  speed  In  excess  of  100  miles  per  hour 
without  relief. 

Hooeiers  Gene  Hartley  and  Duane  Carter 
are  members  of  the  eight-man  driver-lec- 
ture highway  safety  team  sponsored  by 
Champion,  now  currently  touring  the  country 
putting  the  program  on  for  the  military, 
high  schools,  service  clube.  and  civic  organ- 
izations of  the  United  States. 


Shifting  of  TV  Channels  Opposed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1961 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral bills  and  resolutions  have  been  in- 
troduced in  opposition  to  the  FCCs  re- 
cent proposals  to  shift  VHF  television 
stations  to  UHF  channels.  Among  these 
bills  and  resolutions  are  House  Reso- 
lution 450.  House  Resolution  457.  House 
Resolution  469.  H.R.  9267.  H.R.  9277. 
H.R.  9291,  and  HJl.  9293.  I  have  intro- 
duced HJR.  9293,  a  companion  bill  to 
H.R.  9267,  which  was  introduced  on 
September  16,  1961,  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Roberts].  Like  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  I,  too,  am  seriously  con- 
cerned by  the  FCC  proposals. 

The  FCC  is  proposing  to  shift  WIS- 
TV  on  VHF  channel  10  in  Coliunbia, 
S.C,  to  a  UHF  channel.  This  switch,  if 
allowed  to  happen,  would  deprive  our 
State's  capital  of  the  only  VHF  channel 
assigned  there.  If  this  only  VHF  station 
in  Columbia  is  forced  to  switch  to  UHF, 
I  am  told  that  an  area  of  at  least  6,000 
square  miles  will  lose  the  good  television 
service  it  now  receives  from  WIS-TV. 
Should  this  happen,  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies would  not  be  able  to  receive  WIS- 
TV  as  they  now  do.  These  people  are, 
for  the  most  part,  families  living  in  the 
rural  and  small  towns,  many  of  them  in 
my  district. 

WIS-TV,  broadcasting  from  Colum- 
bia, is  the  only  television  service  that 
these  people  have  from  our  State  capital 
or  from  a  South  Carolina  station.  They 
depend  on  it  for  State  and  regional 
news,  weather,  crop  reports,  civil  de- 
fense information,  and  many  other  types 
of  necessary  programs  to  keep  them  in- 
formed and  alert  to  important  events 
affecting  their  State.  If  this  service  is 
destroyed  or  deteriorated  by  switching 
WIS-TV  to  UHF,  then  these  thousands 
of  families  would  have  to  rely  on  tele- 
vision service  from  stations  in  other 
States  bordering  South  Carolina.  It 
would  mean  that  their  only  source  of  in- 
formation from  their  State  capital 
would  be  lost  to  them  and  in  its  place 
would  be  substituted  a  television  service 
designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  people 
in  the  surrounding  States.  These  serv- 
ices would  not  be  oriented  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  as  is 
WIS-TV's  service.  It  would  definitely 
not  be  in  the  public  interest  to  allow 
this  to  take  place,  and  I  am  going  to  vig- 
orously oppose  any  such  shift  to  UHF. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  which  is 
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concerned  with  the  activities  of  the  FCC. 
I  intend  to  make  my  opposition  known 
both  in  the  hearings  that  this  commit- 
tee plans  to  hold  early  next  session  and 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  committee. 

In  its  proposal  on  deintermixtiire  of 
eight  markets  to  all-UHP.  the  FCC 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  ultimate 
goal  is  to  switch  all.  or  almost  all,  tele- 
vision to  UHF.  Today  we  in  South 
Carolina  face  the  prospect  of  seeing  over 
6,000  square  miles  denied  service  from 
Columbia's  one  VHP  station.  Tomorrow 
you.  too,  will  be  faced  with  such  pros- 
pects, for  the  FCC  has  said  that  other 
cases  are  contemplated  later  on  and  that 
they  look  for  all.  or  almost  all,  television 
service  to  be  switched  from  VHF  to 
UHF. 

UHP  and  VHP  can  operate  and  grow 
together.  One  of  the  problems  that  has 
held  back  this  UHF  growth  is  the  lack  of 
television  receivers  capable  of  receiving 
both  UHF  and  VHF.  I  believe,  as  does 
the  FCC.  tiiat  it  is  very  necessary  to 
insure  that  all  sets  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  have  the  capability  to  receive 
all  channels.  I  strongly  support  such  a 
proposal  and  have  also  included  this  in 
my  bill. 

All  of  us  in  this  House  are  dedicated 
to  serving  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple in  our  districts  and  at  the  same  time 
to  protecting  the  public  interest  of  all 
the  peoples  of  our  coxmtry.  The  FCC's 
proposals  on  deintermixture  seriously 
threaten  these  public  interests  nation- 
wide. Every  Meml>er  of  this  House 
should  be  seriously  concerned  with  the 
immediate  and  ultimate  efTect  it  will 
have  on  the  good  television  service  now 
available  and  enjoyed  by  millions  of 
families  throughout  our  country. 


GeaenJ  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day,  1961 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARB:S 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or  lujMois 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne56Lay,  September  20,  1961 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Recoro.  I  include  Proclamation  3429  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day,  Octo- 
ber 11,  1961: 

PRBUDEIfllAL    DOCmUNTS 


TTTLB  S TT«  PEKSIDKNT PROCLAM  ATIOW 

a439 OENZKAI.      PUI.ASKI'S      MBMOUAL      DAT, 

1961.     BT     THX     PRESIDENT     OP     THK     UMmD 
8TATKS  or  AMKUCA,  A  PBOCLAMATION 

Wbereas  the  182d  anniversary  of  tbe  death 
of  Caslmlr  Pulaski  during  the  American 
Revolution  brings  to  mind  the  heroic  con- 
tribution of  that  great  Polish  patriot  to  the 
cause  of  o\ir  freedom  and  Independence:  and 

Whereas  General  Pulaski's  brilliant  leader- 
ship and  courage  at  Brandywlne,  Charleston, 
and  Savannah  deserve  the  everlasting  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  of  oiir  Nation;   and 

Whereas  oxu  country  owes  much  also  to  the 
loyalty  and  enterprising  spirit  of  millions  of 
our  citizens  of  Polish  descent;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  we  acknowledge 
our  debt  to  General  Pulaski  and  his  country. 


men  and  honar  the  memory  of  the  gallant 
Polish  patriot : 

Now.  therefore.  I.  John  F.  Kennedy.  Pre«l- 
dent  of  the  TTnlted  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  Wednesday,  October  11. 
IMl,  as  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day;  and 
I  direct  the  appropriate  ofltclals  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  display  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  on  aU  Government  buildings 
on  that  day. 

I  also  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies In  honor  of  the  memory  of  General 
Pulaski  and  the  noble  cause  for  which  he 
gave  his  life. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  18th 

day  of  September  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 

1961    and    of   the    Independence   of 

[seal]     the   United    States   of   America   the 

186th. 

John  F.  Kennedt. 

By  the  President: 
Chesteb  Bowles, 

ActiTtg  Secretary  of  State. 


Washiiiftoa  Correspondent,  Samacl  Shaf« 
fer,  Finds  Beanty  and  Eajojnent  ia 
Family  Vacation  in  West  Virginia — 
Predicts  State's  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  vnuuMiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1961 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Presidoit.  it 
has  often  been  my  responsibility  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  this  body  some  of  the 
more  distressing  aspects  of  economic  life 
in  West  Virginia,  in  order  that  correc- 
tive acticoi  be  taken. 

At  other  times  I  have  had  the  occasion 
to  point  to  the  underlying  values  of  a 
positive  nature — the  strength  of  our 
people,  the  rich  natural  resources  of  our 
State,  and  the  unparalleled  beauty  of  the 
scenery  of  West  Virginia.  This  is  such 
a  time,  when  I  can  offer  the  unsolicited 
testimony  of  an  experienced  traveler 
and  observer  who  is  known  personally  to 
most  of  the  Members  of  this  body — 
Samuel  Shaffer,  the  congressional  cor- 
respondent of  Newsweek. 

Mr.  Shaffer  has  recently  returned 
from  a  month's  vacation  with  his  family 
in  the  State  parks  of  West  Virginia,  and 
his  praise  for  our  "land  overlooked  "  is 
so  eloquent  and  heartfelt  that  I  would 
do  his  comments  an  injustice  were  I  to 
paraphrase  them. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  Samuel  Shaffer's  unsolicited 
letter  to  me  and  my  letter  in  responoc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Newsweek, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  12,  198 1. 
The  Honorable  Jennings  Randolph. 
U.S.  Senator,  West  Virginia. 

Dkab  Jennings:  Thanks  to  your  sugges- 
tion my  family  and  I  have  just  spent  the 
most  enjoyable  vacation  of  our  lives — a 
month  In  the  State  i>ark8  of  West  Virginia. 


To  be  candid  with  you.  the  beauty  of  th« 
parks,  the  excellence  of  the  accommodations. 
the  dedication  of  duty  and  the  courtesy  to 
visitors  displayed  by  park  personnel  far.  far 
exceeded  my  expectations. 

In  driving  along  back  country  roads,  se- 
lected almost  at  random.  I  beheld  breath- 
taking vUtas  for  which  I  was  whoUy  unpre- 
pared by  Imagination  or  description  by 
others. 

It  Is  luilortunate  that  West  Virginia  Is 
linked  In  so  many  minds  with  poverty  and 
distress.  I  think  the  time  will  surely  come 
when  Americans  will  think  of  the  State  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  In  the  Union,  m 
It  unquestionably  Is. 

West  Virginia  has  a  great  future  In  tour- 
Ism.  It  can  become,  and  deserves  to  become, 
the  playground  of  the  Nation.  And  cer- 
tainly the  Nation  could  take  pride  In  a  peo- 
ple who  could  build  such  beautiful  parks  for 
Its  citizens  to  enjoy  and  to  share  with  others. 
Sincerely, 

Samuel  SRAma. 
CongreMsional  Correspondent, 

V3.    SXMATB, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  19.  1961. 
Mr.  Saituel  SHArrrx, 
Congressional  Correspondent, 
Newsweek, 
WashinfUm,  DjC. 

Dkab  Sam:  Thanks  so  much  for  your  good 
letter  of  September  IX  I  characterise  It 
as  good  because  you  are  so  right  about  the 
potentials  In  West  Virginia  for  becotnlng  a 
luitlonal  playground  and  a  center  of  outdoor 
recreation.  I  agree  most  heartily  that  tour- 
ism holds  great  promise  as  a  major  factor  In 
an  invigorated  economy  in  our  State. 

Personally.  I  am  drilghted  that  the  Shaf- 
fers had  a  rewarding  vacation  In  our  scenic 
and  historic  State^a  land  overlooked  too 
often  by  the  tourist  traveler.  It  is  satis- 
fying and  stimulating.  Sam,  for  work-weary 
folk  to  exchange  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  their 
tedious  tasks  for  the  exhilarating  Journeys 
which  refresh  physical  bodies  and  renew 
lagging  spirits. 

I'll  wax  philosophic  for  a  paragraph  by 
saying  that  a  change  of  scene  works  won- 
ders for  those  men  and  women  whose  day 
by  day  assignments  become  so  deep  they 
seem  like  dungeons.  8chedule«.  which  are 
like  straltjackets,  are  ripped  away  as 
we  open  wide  the  doors  to  the  roads  beyond. 
On  cushioned  tires,  over  singing  rails  of 
steel.  In  sttirdy  ships  at  sea.  on  graceful 
wings  of  flight.  I  bless  those  happy  travel- 
ers who  return  to  their  jotirnalUtlc  endeav- 
ors and  their  homes  with  minds  and  souls 
restored. 

Best  to  you  always. 
Sincerely. 

Jenminos  Randolph. 


Contracts  to  American  Manofactnrerfl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or  psnnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVK3 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1961 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  be- 
come increasingly  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
parent trend  in  the  policy  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  award  contracts  to  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  who  are  low  bidders 
by  reason  of  their  processing  or  acquir- 
ing in  foreign,  low-wage  cotmtries  all  the 
high-labor  content  share  of  the  project 
under  construction. 


1961 
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The  AlUs-Cbalmars  llanufacturing 
Co.,  of  York,  Pa.,  wired  me  concerning 
such  a  recent  incident  and  I  immediately 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  l)rlnglng  this  situation  to  his  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  further  Information 
sustains  the  position  of  Allis -Chalmers — 
that  this  means  a  distinct  loss  in  Ameri- 
can employment — ^I  shall  request  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Impact  of  Imports 
and  Exports  on  American  Elmployment, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  \je  chair- 
man, to  hold  public  hearings  some  time 
in  October.  It  is  necessary  that  this 
matter  be  probed  more  deeply. 

The  wire  and  my  letter  follow: 

ToEK,  Pa.,  September  17.  1991. 
Hon.  John  Dent, 
Houat  Office  Building,   Washington.  D.C.: 

Congressman  Oeoxce  Goodling  has  sug- 
gested that  I  bring  to  your  attention,  threat 
to  employment  In  Pennsylvania  Involved  in 
pending  award  of  contract  for  16  very  large 
h3rdraullc  turbines  for  Uj8.  Army  Engineer 
John  Day  and  lower  moniimental  projects. 
Apparent  low  bidder  while  based  In  Pennsyl- 
vania proposes  to  supply  major  portion  of 
equipment  from  Japan.  We  estimate  com- 
ponents to  be  produced  in  Japan  would 
represent  loss  of  approximately  1.700,000 
man-hoxirs  of  employment  for  American 
labor  in  the  factories  of  the  ttn-blne  builder 
and  the  major  material  suppliers,  principally 
Bteelplate  forging  and  casting  producers, 
mostly  located  in  distressed  labor  areas  In 
Pennsylvania.  AlHs-Chalmers,  second  bid- 
der, have  proposed  100-percent  domestic 
materials  and  manufacture.  If  you  are  in- 
terested we  would  be  pleased  to  supply  de- 
taUed  information  to  you  in  Washington  at 
your  earliest  convenience. 

D.    B.    SlCTTH, 

Vice  President,  AlHs-Chalmers  Manu- 
farturing  Co. 

The  PxEsruEWT,  I 
The  White  Housef 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Deab  Peesident  Kennedy  :  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  telegram  from  the  Allis-Cbalmers 
Manxifaetming  Co..  of  York,  Pa.,  protesting 
the  awarding  of  !5  very  large  hydraulic  tur- 
bines for  U.S.  Army  Engineer  John  Day  and 
lower  monumental  projects.  The  protest 
Is  based  on  the  application  of  the  Buy  Amer- 
ican Act  which  would  allow  domestic  com- 
panies, also  from  Pennsylvania,  to  use  60 
percent  of  contract  bid  for  foreign  com- 
ponents or  equipment. 

AlHs-Chalmers  bid  100-percent  American 
labor,  material  and  equlfmient.  Because  of 
Interpretation  of  Buy  American  Act,  com- 
petitors can  process  or  acquire  In  Japan  all 
high  labor  content  share  of  project  thereby 
putting  American  labor  and  Industry  at  dis- 
advantage In  competitive  bids.  The  differ- 
ence l>etween  the  Japanese-produced  and 
American  produced  equipment  doesn't  start 
to  cover  the  loss  In  taxes,  wages  and  the  con- 
tribution to  the  general  welfare. 

More  serious  is  the  apparent  disregard  of 
the  seriousness  of  our  distressed  areas  as 
well  as  example  set  by  Government  procure- 
ment which  must  eventually  drive  private 
utilities  In  the  United  States  to  procure 
oversea  equipment  based  upon  price  differ- 
entials. If  this  happens.  It  will  make  the  de- 
pendency of  the  trtilted  States  for  power  re- 
quirements disturbingly  dangerous  in  time 
of  emergencies.  Stockholders  of  private  util- 
ities will  be  within  their  rights  to  demand 
that  their  corporate  officers  purchase  foreign- 
made  equipment  which  can  only  add  to  our 
unemployment  and  industrial  stagnation. 

My  subcommittee,  studying  the  impact  of 
imports  and  exports  on  employment,  has 
heard  serious  and  disturbing  testimony  In 
many  areas  where  unemployment  la  chronic 


and  growing.  With  the  Buy  American  Act 
set  at  6-percent  differential.  It  is  hopeless 
for  a  domestic  bidder  to  compete  unless  he 
procures  high  labor  content  parts  and  com- 
ponents as  well  as  transportation  and  tax 
concessions  offered  by  foreign  governments. 
The  record  shows  private  enterprise  to  be 
nu>re  cognizant  of  its  duty  and  obligation  to 
the  American  economy  than  tax-sustained 
Government  enterprise.  It  will  take  time  for 
all  the  details  to  be  gathered  and  I  earnestly 
suggest  a  delay  In  the  awarding  of  these 
contracts. 

Previous  administration  interpretation  of 
the  Buy  American  Act  make  mockery  of  the 
Intent  of  Congress  and  the  needs  of  the 
American  people.  Again,  I  urge  that  this 
matter  be  delayed  for  a  thorough  study  of 
our  bids  in  relationship  to  the  general  wel- 
fare as  well  as  to  the  national  defense. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Dent, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Oar  Private  Enterprise  System :  Problems 
of   Success 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  mssouKi 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20.  1961 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  year  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  addressing  the  American 
Assembly  regional  meeting  sponsored  by 
St  Louis  University.  At  this  meeting  I 
sptoke  on  a  subject  which  has  occupied 
a  good  deal  of  my  thoughts  and  my  leg- 
islative activity  in  recent  montiis,  that 
of  the  tremendous  success  which  our  so- 
ciety, and  its  private  enterprise  system, 
have  experienced  in  our  recent  history 
and  the  problems  which  these  successes 
have  caused.  This  is  perhaps  the  key 
problem  in  America  today — ^to  meet 
these  problems  without  destroying  the 
foundations  of  the  progress  we  are  mak- 
ing. Under  unanimous  consent  hereto- 
fore granted  I  Insert  this  speech  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Hemarks    or    Hon.    Thomas    B.    Cubtib.    or 
lifissoinu.    BxroBX    St.    Louis    Univebsitt 
AmaicAN  Assembly  Regional  Meeting,  at 
Pere  Mabqttettb  Pakx,  III.,  Mat   11,  1961 
PBOBLEMS  or  success:  otjb  dynamic  economy 
It  is  Ironical  that  the  success  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  as  developed  In  our 
American  society  should  be  used  as  a  base 
for   its  destruction.     It  has  always  seemed 
axiomatic  that  success  bred  success  and  that 
failure  was  the  basis  upon  which  we  sought 
to  change   our  ways.     Yet  it  seems  to  me 
that  both   the  private  enterprise  system  In 
economics  and  the  representative  system  In 
government    are    being    abandoned    by    our 
people    because   of   an   alleged   inability   of 
these  two  systems  to  meet  the  problems  that 
their  successes  have  created. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  examine  into 
these  premises  to  see :  ( 1 )  Have  we  had  suc- 
cess by  following  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem in  economics?  (2)  Has  the  success.  If 
It  exists,  created  new  problems  which  this 
basic  system  cannot  meet?  (3)  Are  we 
abandoning  this  basic  system  and,  if  we  are, 
what  system  are  we  replacing  It  with?  (4) 
Win  tbe  new  system  enable  us  to  solve  the 
problems  that  now  confront  us? 


I  believe  that  by  any  fair  standards  we 
say  that  we  have  had  success  In  the  economic 
field  as  a  result  of  following  the  private  en- 
terprise system.  What  Is  an  economy  sup- 
posed to  do  for  a  people?  Essentially,  it  Is 
to  enable  them  to  be  freer  from  the  physical 
laws  of  their  bodies  and  their  environment. 
Adequate  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  are  mere 
rudiments.  Coping  with  time  and  space 
through  the  development  of  transportation 
and  communication  facilities  enlarges  the 
hiunan  horizon.  Development  of  usable 
power  to  supplement  the  human  muscles 
frees  us  from  gravity  and  other  natural  laws. 
Advancement  in  the  field  of  hygiene  and 
medicine,  although  It  does  not  extend  the 
limits  of  the  aggregate  human  life  span,  en- 
ables the  time  within  that  span  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Its  limit  and  makes  that  time, 
freed  from  the  wracking  of  disease,  more 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  Individual.  Fur- 
thermore, it  permits  more  htiman  beings  to 
l3e  bom  and  to  live  through  useful  adult- 
hood. All  of  these  things  place  more  leisure 
time  at  the  disposal  of  each  person  which 
means  more  scholarship.  (There  Is  much 
wisdom  in  the  etymology  of  a  word  and  the 
Greek  word  "•••••  meaning  leisure  time 
has  not  been  unduly  stretched  to  encompass 
our  modem  English  words,  school,  scholar, 
and  scholarship.)  From  scholarship  comes 
the  two  ingredients  that  keep  any  human 
system  living:  (1)  Passing  on  the  distilled 
knowledge  from  the  past  to  the  next  genera- 
tion and  (2)  searching,  exploring,  testing  to 
discover  new  truths. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  ultimate  human 
goals.  These  goals  belong  to  philosophy  and 
religion,  not  to  economics.  They  do  not  en- 
ter the  discussion  unless  one  is  to  advance 
the  theory  that  success  In  meeting  economic 
goals  is  wrong,  or  that  too  rapid  advance- 
ment toward  success  creates  philosophical 
and  religious  problems  which  cannot  be 
solved  to  keep  pace  with  this  advancement. 

This  Is  real.  This  is  not  academic.  The 
Hindu  religion  is  at  least  apathetic  to  eco- 
nomic success,  if  not  at  variance  with  it. 
The  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel  and  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  carry  deep  messages  if  one 
wishes  to  contemplate  them.  Certainly  to- 
day many  men  and  women  Intent  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  life  are  wondering  whether  the 
scientific  development  of  nuclear  power  Is 
not  ahead  of  our  religious  development. 

It  Is  my  own  belief  that  economic  advance- 
ment, as  advancement  in  all  fields,  comes 
from  search  for  the  truth.  The  freedom  It 
brings  surely  cannot  be  bad. 

Has  our  society  had  success  in  the  field  of 
economics?  I  think  oommonsense,  common 
observation,  points  out  the  success  we  have 
achieved  along  the  line  of  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic goals  I  have  set  out.  Our  success  Is 
the  greatest  achieved  by  any  society  at  any 
time  and  at  any  place  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  by  discussing  the  first  part  of  my 
second  question,  has  the  success.  If  It  exists, 
created  new  problems,  I  can  bring  the  dis- 
cussion down  to  specifics. 

Let  me  take  two  areas: 

1.  Employment  and  unemploynoent :  Sure- 
ly, a  falltire  to  utilize  all  of  our  manpower 
Is  a  problem  for  future  economic  achieve- 
ment as  well  as  a  human  problem  for  the 
men  and  w«nen  who  are  not  being  utilized. 

2.  Cost  of  living :  Surely  a  failure  to  enable 
aome  of  our  people  to  have  the  purchasing 
power  to  meet  the  cost  of  living  at  the  stand- 
ard available  In  our  society  Is  a  problem 
affecting  the  potential  prodtictJvlty  of  these 
people  for  future  economic  achievement  of 
the  whole  society  as  well  as  a  human  prob- 
lem for  these  people. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  post- World  War 
II  high  Incidence  of  employment  and  unem- 
ployment (65.2  million  jobs  In  194a,  66.7  mil- 
lion jobs  in  1960;  2.S  mUlion  jobless  in  1946, 
3.9  million  Jobless  In  1960)  is  ra;4d  tech- 
nological advancement.  Thirty  percent  o< 
the  goods  and  services  now  on  tiis  market 
available  for  people  to  buy  were  nonszlstent 
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5  years  ago.  Over  30  percent  of  our  manu- 
facturing machinery  and  equipment  is  obso- 
lete; 4  percent  of  the  5.6  percent  unemployed 
are  said  to  be  technologically  unemployed; 
this  Is,  their  skills  are  obsolete. 

Obsolete  slcllls  and  obsolete  equipment  do 
not  exist  In  a  stagnant,  a  sluggish,  cm-  a  sick 
economy.  Obsolete  skills  and  obsolete  equip- 
ment are  the  direct  result  of  rapid  economic 
advancement,  rapid  growth,  rapid  techno- 
logical advances.  The  more  dynamic  the 
economy,  the  more  rapid  Its  growth,  the  more 
obsolescence  there  will  be. 

The  problems  of  present  day  unemploy- 
ment are  the  result  of  success  of  our  eco- 
nomic system,  not  Its  failure.  The  greater 
Its  success  In  this  area  of  growth,  the  greater 
the  problem  of  unemplojrment  will  be. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  same  economic 
system  that  creates  this  success  creates  hu- 
man and  economic  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment that  It  cannot  solve?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve so.  The  evidence  before  us  points  to 
opposite  conclusions.  Technological  ad- 
vancement creates  a  demand  for  more  skills, 
and  higher  skills  for  which  higher  wages 
and  salaries  are  paid,  than  it  makes  obso- 
lete. Again  commonsense  and  common  ob- 
servation reveals  this  to  be  true.  Take  a 
span  of  years  to  check  this.  Who  in  1900 
was  employed  in  the  aviation  Industry, 
chemical,  electric  power,  electronics,  automo- 
bile, aluminum — you  add  to  the  list,  but  be 
sure  to  Include  not  Just  the  manufacturing 
sector  of  these  innovations.  Add  to  the 
manufactiirlng  sector  the  distributive  and 
the  service  sectors  which  make  it  possible 
for  the  maxlmvun  number  of  our  people  to 
benefit  from  the  new  goods  and  services. 

Specific  studies  of  sp>eclflc  Innovations  re- 
veal that  technology  Indeed  creates  a  demand 
for  more  and  higher  skills  than  It  replaces. 
One  interesting  phenomena  In  the  employ- 
ment sector  of  our  economy  during  these 
recent  years  of  rapid  technological  advance- 
ment has  been  the  decline  in  the  employ- 
ment in  the  manufacturing  sector  of  the 
economy,  while  manufacturing  capacity 
continued  to  rise  as  the  result  of  automa- 
tion and  increased  productivity.  Yet  em- 
ployment in  the  service  and  distributive 
sectors  continued  to  rise,  even  during  the 
recessions;  rather  compelling  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  goods  and  services  were  in- 
deed being  more  widely  distributed  to  more 
and  more  of  our  people,  if  we  needed  such 
additional  testimony.  Within  the  manufac- 
turing sector  itself  blue  collar  workers  de- 
clined in  number  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  offset  the  rise  in  employment  of  the 
white  collar  worker  in  the  same  sector. 

Many  people  have  been  misled  as  to  the 
natxire  of  this  economic  shift  as  the  result 
of  semantics.  I  have  referred  to  skills  be- 
coming obsolete,  as  indeed  they  are.  Yet 
we  divide  o\ir  labor  force  for  the  purposes  of 
understanding  into  skilled,  semiskilled  and 
unskilled.  The  greatest  incident  of  unem- 
plo3rment,  around  19  percent.  Is  among  the 
semiskilled  and  unskilled  workers.  How  can 
an  "unsklll"  become  obsolete  through  tech- 
nological advancement?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
technological  advancement  bits  the  demand 
for  the  unskilled  and  semiskilled  worker  the 
hardest.  For  example,  the  cotton  picking 
machine  and  the  ditch  digging  machine 
eliminate  the  demand  for  the  human  cot- 
tonplcker  and  the  human  ditchdigger. 
These  workers  are  classified  as  unskilled. 
The  term,  of  course,  is  relative.  Perhaps 
some  time  in  the  future  we  may  call  what 
today  are  skilled  workers  unskilled. 

A  test  of  what  is  occurring  today  in  the 
employment  area  of  our  economy  can  be 
found  by  reading  the  help  wanted  ads  In  any 
metropolitan  newspaper,  column  after  col- 
lunn  of  skills  in  demand  going  unfilled.  All 
of  this  heavy  demand  for  new  ekllla  is  oc- 
curring at  the  same  time  we  have  this  rela- 
tively high  incidence  of  technological 
unemployment. 


What  is  the  solution?  It  is  so  obvious 
that  it  is  a  wonder  that  anyone  has  to  even 
pose  the  question.  The  answer  is  training 
and  retraining,  more  vocational  education, 
more  industrial  education,  and  more  Just 
plain  education.  The  financing  of  the  train- 
ing and  retraining  is  well  within  our  means. 
Indeed,  many  companies  have  handled  the 
Job  themselves — Pacific  Bell  Telephone, 
Hardware  Mutual  &  Sentry  Life  Insiu-ance 
Co.,  Armour  Packing  Co.— I  Just  happen  to 
know  these  as  case  histories. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  asked  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Charles  J.  Hitch  whether  our 
defense  had  been  slowed  down  at  all  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  skilled  manpower  In 
some  of  the  defense  Industries.  He  said, 
"Yes."  I  asked  what  have  we  been  doing 
about  It.  He  said  in  many  of  our  defense 
contracts  we  have  clauses  which  provide  for 
the  training  of  the  workers  in  the  new  skills 
needed. 

For  several  years  now  I  have  advocated 
tying  vocational  education  and  retraining 
Into  the  Federal-State  unemployment  sys- 
tem so  that  automatically  as  skills  become 
obsolete  retraining  sets  in.  This  idea  is  now 
catching  on.  The  New  Frontier  Is  now  look- 
ing it  over.  I  hope  they  don't  shy  away  from 
it. 

The  second  economic  problem  created  by 
rapid  economic  growth  is  Increased  cost  of 
living  Many  people  have  misinterpreted  this 
phenomena  to  be  inflation — this  Is  lncrease<l 
price  for  the  same  goods  and  services  avail- 
able on  the  market  in  the  past.  Since  1951, 
the  time  of  the  Federal  Reserve -Treasury 
accord,  there  has  been  little  Inflation,  but 
some  noticeable  Increases  In  the  cost  of 
living. 

The  increased  cost  of  living  stems  from 
Increased  standard  of  living.  This  is  eco- 
nomic success,  economic  growth,  not  eco- 
nomic failure. 

It  cost  people  nothing  for  a  television  set 
15  years  ago  because  there  were  no  television 
sets.  It  did  not  cost  people  $10  a  bottle 
for  a  mycln  drug  16  years  ago.  Fifteen  years 
ago  91  probably  would  buy  the  best  medicine 
that  money  could  buy. 

In  1951  when  I  first  went  to  Congress  it 
took  me  over  6  hours  time  to  fly  from  St. 
Louis  to  Washington  and  I  had  the  choice  of 
two  flights.  Today  I  fly  nonstop  in  less  than 
3  hours  and  I  have  a  choice  of  many  flights 
at  varying  hours.  The  cost  of  making  this 
flight  is  about  $10  more  round  trip  than  It 
was  in  1951.  This  is  not  inflation,  this  is 
real   value   received  and   then  some. 

Someone  has  computed  that  as  the  result 
of  frozen  and  precooked  foods  (and  I  would 
say  the  self-service  technique  available  in 
our  supermarkets)  the  hoiisewife  spends  3 
hours  less  time  a  day  preparing  meals  for  her 
family.  These  foods  cost  more,  but  this  is 
not  inflation,  this  is  for  real  value  received. 
Rapid  technological  advancement  costs 
money.  The  more  rapid  the  advancement 
the  greater  the  cost.  The  more  rapid  the 
innovation  the  more  money  that  must  have 
been  spent  in  the  research  and  development 
which  produced  the  innovation.  The  more 
rapid  the  Innovation  the  greater  the  capital 
cost  of  obsolete  equipment  and  machinery 
that  must  be  Junked,  the  human  skills  now 
obsolete  that  miut  be  abandoned.  (This 
costs  the  employer  In  unemployment  insiu*- 
ance  as  well  as  the  worker  in  lost  pay.)  The 
costs  involved  in  purchasing  the  new  and 
Improved  equipment,  in  training,  and  pay- 
ing the  higher  wages  and  salaries  of  the 
new  skills  now  needed  are  Increased.  All  of 
these  costs  must  be  recouped  in  the  price 
charged  for  the  new  goods  and  services  now 
on  the  market. 

Take  one  area  where  the  costs  have  risen 
considerably — medical  care — doctors'  fees, 
drugs,  hospitals,  and  special  features.  It  is 
success,  not  failure.  In  the  fleld  of  medical 
care  which  has  produced  the  Increased  cost. 
And  the  increased  quality  of  medical  care 
is  well  with  the  Increased  cost.    Who  indeed 


can  measure  the  value  of  the  10  more  years 
of  life  we  now  receive  as  the  result  of  this 
great  quality  Improvement  in  the  medical 
care  fleld,  in  dollars? 

Has  this  success  created  problems?  Yes. 
Indeed  it  has.  Serious  ones.  The  most  seri- 
ous one,  to  put  it  bluntly.  Is  financing  the 
unexpected  extra  10  years  of  life  the  Indi- 
vidual person  has.  Failure  in  this  fields 
stagpnation  in  this  field — won't  create  these 
problems — only  success  creates  these  prob- 
lems. 

Are  we  able  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
Increased  cost  resulting  from  rapid  techno- 
logical advancement  under  the  system  that 
produced  the  success?  I  certainly  believe  so, 
because  technological  advancement  brings 
with  it  Increased  productivity — more  goods 
and  services  can  be  produced  and  distributed 
more  efllciently  and  from  the  efllclency  sav- 
ings we  can  do  three  things:  (1)  Increase 
wages  of  the  employees.  (2)  reduce  prices 
(or  recoup  the  cost  of  the  innovation  without 
increasing  the  price)  to  the  consximer,  and 
(3)  Increase  the  dividend  to  the  Investor  so 
that  more  money  can  be  plowed  back  into 
research  and  development  and  further  inno- 
vation. 

However,  we  cannot  increase  wages,  reduce 
prices,  or  increase  investment  in  research  and 
development  more  than  the  productivity  in- 
crease we  have  gained.  It  is  the  blindness 
of  certain  groups  in  our  society  to  this  eco- 
nomic limitation,  or  greediness,  which  causes 
some  of  the  cost  being  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  price  unnecessarily  Instead  of 
absorbing  the  Increased  cost  in  the  savings 
from  productivity. 

The  success  of  our  economic  system  does 
exist.  It  does  create  new  problems.  How- 
ever, these  new  problems  if  properly  analyzed 
can  be  met  under  this  system  to  move  us  on 
to  further  success. 

The  next  question  I  posed  was:  Are  we 
abandoning  our  system  In  the  face  of  the 
problems  success  has  created  and,  if  we  are, 
what  system  are  we  replacing  It  with. 

I  am  afraid  we  are  abandoning  our  sys- 
tem of  private  enterprise  In  the  face  of  the 
problems  its  successes  have  created.  We  are 
doing  so  because  we  have  not  looked  at  our 
success.  We  have  looked  only  at  the  new 
problems  created  and  with  our  eyes  riveted 
on  problems  called  success  a  failure.  We 
have  said  an  economy  which  is  dynamic  and 
growing  rapidly  Is  stagnant,  tired,  and  even 
sick.  The  remedy  Is  a  simple  one  in  con- 
cept. Increased  Federal  spending.  It  is  the 
Keyaeslan  approach  based  upon  a  stagnant 
economy  of  scarce  goods  and  services. 

In  the  name  of  more  economic  growth 
which,  if  it  is  true  growth,  will  aggravate 
the  problems  that  already  exist,  we  are  set- 
ting out  to  destroy  the  system  which  creates 
it. 

The  private  enterprise  system  Is  simply 
a  system  which  bases  its  operation  on  the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  human  being  act- 
ing in  his  Individual  capacity  as  opposed 
to  other  systems  which  base  their  operation 
on  the  wisdom  of  oligarchies  or  oligopolies — 
a  select  group  of  hviman  beings  either  in 
political  government  or  economics  who  pro- 
vide the  wisdom  for  economic  decision. 

The  free  marketplace  is  the  mechanism 
which  permits  the  Individual  human  being 
to  cast  his  economic  vote.  It  Is  more  than 
that.  It  is  the  laboratory  where  any  person 
is  privileged  to  test  out  an  economic  idea 
for  Its  truth  and  value.  This  does  not  mean 
a  wild  and  unrestrained  trlal-and-error  test- 
ing, unless  all  men  In  the  society  are  wild 
and  unrestrained  In  their  actions,  any  more 
than  the  existence  of  the  laboratories  for 
the  physical  sciences  mean  undisciplined 
trial-and-error  research.  Both  democracy 
and  private  enterprise  depend  upon  an  edu- 
cated  and   self-disciplined  populace. 

Oligopoly  or  oligarchy,  on  the  other  hand, 
tends  to  revert  to  the  scholastic  method  of 
searching  for  the  truth  which  we  abandoned 
in  the  renaissance  for  the  scientific  method, 
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of  disciplined  trial-»nd-error  research.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  as  a  society  have  gained 
enough  knowledge  or  wisdom  to  abandon 
tb»  laboratory  of  tSM  free  marketplace  for 
tta*  pOBderlngi  and  pontlfications  of  groups 
of  even  our  very  best  scholars. 

It  IS  the  replacement  of  the  decisions 
reached  in  the  free  marketplace  by  the  de- 
cisions of  politically  chosen  Federal  bureau- 
crats (and  I  use  this  term  in  no  derogatory 
sense)  that  Is  oomhig  about  In  our  society. 
The  substitution  of  Federal  Government 
spending  for  private  spending. 

The  Ust  question  I  posed  was  this:  Will 
this  new  system  of  political  bureaucratic 
economle  decision  enable  us  to  solve  the 
problems  that  now  confront  us?  My  answer 
Is.  "Tes."  to  the  extent  that  the  problems  will 
no  longer  bother  us.  TTie  problems  will  dis- 
appear. They  are  problems  resulting  from 
economle  growth  and  progress — problems 
resulting  from  freemen  using  leisure  time  to 
ponder  new  things.  These  problems  will 
dteappesir  and  very  few  new  ones  will  arise  to 
teks  their  plsce.  Indeed,  we  will  be  stag- 
nant. Study  of  history  and  scholasticism 
then  may  well  take  care  of  things  that 
trouble  us  because  Kx:letles  in  the  past  have 
worked  this  ground  over  and  cr/er  again.  We 
can  profit  by  their  experiences.  There  will 
be  nothing  new  under  the  sun  to  dazsle  and 


Federal  Government.  But  it  would  require 
another  paper  to  establish  the  point.  I 
mention  It  in  losing  because  I  see  the  im- 
portance of  the  individual  rise  and  fall  in 
the  history  of  all  our  social  Institutions; 
economic,  political,  educational,  and,  yes, 
religious  in  an  equal  and  Rimtlaf  way. 


West  Virginia:  First  in  Rehabilitatinf 
the  Handicapped 


In  the  beginning  I  referred  to  two  social 
systems,  one  is  in  the  economic  field,  the 
private  enterprise  system,  tlie  other  in  the 
political  field,  the  system  of  representative 
government. 

I  have  discussed  the  economic  system.  I 
will  merely  refer  briefly  to  the  system  of  rep- 
resentative government.  In  political  science 
It  is  the  system  that  is  based  iipon  the  im- 
portance of  the  individual  human  being.  J\ist 
as  Is  based  the  private  enterprise  system  in 
eoonotnlcs.  In  many  ways  the  two  systenxs 
go  together — they  rUe  together,  they  seem  to 
fall  together.  Justice  Brandels  referred  to 
our  48  State  governments  as  48  laboratories 
wherein  to  test  the  troth  and  wisdom  of 
political  Ideas.  I  would  refer  to  the  thou- 
sands of  municipal  governments  in  the  same 
way,  Jxist  as  I  would  refer  to  the  X3&.  Con- 
gress as  no  more  than  a  set  of  procedures, 
whereby  we  gather  what  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge exists  in  our  society  to  apply  it  to  the 
solution  of  problems  that  face  our  society. 

The  Keyneslan.  economic  philosophers 
would  have  us  abandon  the  local  and  State 
governments  In  favor  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  can  add.  though  this  is  not  with 
common  knowledge,  that  they  would  also 
downgrade  the  Federal  Congress  and  aban- 
don it  in  favor  of  ttie  executive  branch  of  the 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK,  JR. 

or  wiar  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HODSB  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20.  1961 

Mi.  8LACEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
summary  report  by  the  OflBce  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  covering  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  June  30,  1961,  reveals 
a  notable  "first"  for  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  For  the  second  year  in  suc- 
cession West  Virginia  ranks  first  in  the 
Nation  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  handicapped  persons,  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  rehabilitated  in  propor- 
tion to  population. 

During  the  past  year  an  average  of 
188  disabled  persons  per  100,000  popula- 
tion achieved  rehabilitation,  the  highest 
mark  ever  set  by  a  State  and  nearly  four 
times  the  national  average  of  51  per 
100.000  population.  Not  only  did  West 
Virginia  lead  in  per  capita  rehabilita- 
tions, but  also  ranked  fourth  in  the 
absolute  number  of  rehabilitations  be- 
hind the  more  populous  States  of  New 
York.   Pennsylvania,   and   Georgia. 

An  achievement  of  this  kind  can  only 
result  from  determined  and  meaningful 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  responsible 
for  administration  of  the  program.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  our  State  govern- 
ment has  recognized  the  value  of  the 
rehabilitation  program  for  many  years, 
and  has  lent  it  strong  support  through 
the  appropriation  of  funds  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  staff  specialists  who 
actually  perform  the  rehabilitation 
functions. 

I  believe  recognition  should  be  given 
at   this   time   to   those   dedicated   staff 


members  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  the  West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Education  whose  efforts 
made  this  ranking  possible,  and  partic- 
ularly to  P.  Ray  Power,  director  of  the 
division,  whose  stature  as  a  lender  in  this 
most  humane  of  enterprises  has  grown 
steadily  through  the  years. 

The  State  program  has  also  enjoyed 
strong  support  from  among  community 
leaders  and  solid  backing  from  the  med- 
ical profession.  Not  long  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  discuss  the  rehabilitation 
program  with  a  leading  physician,  Dr. 
Ralph  H.  Nestmann  of  Charleston,  and 
I  was  very  much  pleased  to  learn  of 
the  strong  interest  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  the  furtherance  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  social  advantages  are  ap- 
pealing, but  I  believe  too  few  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  solid  economic  advantages 
which  cause  this  program  to  return  more 
than  a  dollar's  worth  of  net  economic 
gain  for  the  Nation  from  every  dollar 
invested. 

Any  dispassionate  study  of  the  results 
which  have  been  obtained  must  convince 
a  f  airminded  person  of  the  worth  of  this 
program.  Not  long  ago  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  a  significant  docu- 
mented work  on  this  subject  which  I 
can  recommend  to  all  of  you.  It  is 
entitled  "Rehabilitation:  A  Community 
Challenge"  and  was  written  by  W.  Scott 
Allan.  The  numerous  examples  cited  in 
this  book  of  persons  who  were  removed 
from  the  category  of  community  depend- 
ents and  transformed  into  self -sufficient 
and  self-reliant  citizens  Impressed  me 
greatly. 

Industrial  accidents  will  always  be  with 
us,  and  some  forms  of  employment  will 
always  be  very  hazardous.  Yet.  the  ad- 
vances recorded  by  this  program  indicate 
that  we  can  retrain  and  rehabilitate 
those  who  have  met  misfortune  and 
the  record  of  accomplishment  speaks  for 
continued  and  growing  support  In  the 
years  ahead.  Of  all  of  the  Federal- 
State  programs  for  which  we  provide 
matching  fimds  there  is  none  which  can 
offer  a  better  prospect  for  realization  of 
a  definite  social  and  economic  profit  and 
project  a  stronger  ray  of  hope  to  those 
who  are  in  great  need. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  19C1 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

One  of  our  Lord's  beatitudes — Mat- 
thew 5:6:  Blessed  are  they  who  do  hun- 
ger and  thirst  after  righteousness  for 
they  shall  be  filled. 

O  Thou  who  hast  made  us  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  Thy  bountiful  providence,  may 
we  dally  walk  and  work  with  a  sense 
of  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  life. 

May  all  our  ioclinations  and  impulses 
move  in  complete  obedience  and  devotion 
to  Thy  holy  will  and  find  their  inspira- 
tion and  strength  in  Thy  divine  counsel. 

Grant  that  we  may  constantly  and 
confidently  seek  Thy   guidance   during 


these  days  when  we  face  new  emergen- 
cies and  many  are  stricken  with  terror 
and  timidity. 

Pill  our  minds  and  hearts  with  the 
one  commanding  aspiration  and  con- 
suming passion  to  establish  peace  and 
good  will  among  the  nations. 

Encourage  us  with  Thy  gracious  prom- 
ise that  righteousness  shall  prevail  and 
men  everywhere  shall  feel  its  transform- 
ing touch  and  kindling  rays. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  Is  requested,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  2732.  An  act  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1049  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretaries  of  the  uniformed 
services  shall  prescribe  a  reasonable  mone- 
tary aUowance  for  transportation  of  house 
trailers  or  mobUe  dwellings  upon  permanent 
change  of  station  oif  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 

HJi.  8658.  An  act  to  amend  section  803(a) 
of  title  23,  United  Stat«s  Code,  relating  to 
the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Boads,  and  for  other  purpossa. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

BLR.  7837.  An  act  to  Increase  the  UmlU- 
tion  on  the  number  of  positions  which  may 
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be  placed  In  the  top  grades  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  on  the 
niunber  of  research  and  development  posi- 
tions of  scientists  and  engineers  for  which 
q)eclal  rates  of  pay  are  authorized,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Moitronxt,  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  Mr.  Jordan.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Carlson,  Mr.  Fong,  and  Mr.  Boggs  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

a.  465.  An  act  to  provide  for  public  hear- 
ings on  air  pollution  problems  of  more  than 
local  significance  under,  and  extend  the 
duration  of,  the  Federal  air  pollution  con- 
trol law.  and  for  other  purposes,  and 

S.  1348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Suls- 
bach  Construction  Co. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  membership 
and  participation  by  the  United  States  In 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  Children's  Institute. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  will  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETTNO  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  OP  CONGRESS  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  PERU 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  presided. 

At  12  o'clock  and  20  minutes  pjn.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Members 
of  the  US.  Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Vice  President  taking  the  chair  at  the 
right  of  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  smd 
Members  of  the  Senate  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Oi;i  the 
part  of  the  House  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  to  escort 
the  President  of  Peru  into  the  Chamber 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albkrt],  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Morgan],  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck],  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
MerrowI. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part 
of  the  Senate  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  of  escort  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field J,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey  1.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersJ,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin   [Mr.  Wiley]. 


The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges 
d'affaires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  HaU  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  pjn.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  Peru. 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  Peru, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk.  [Applause, 
the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  it  is  my  great 
pleasure,  my  high  privilege,  and  my  dis- 
tinct honor  to  present  a  most  welcome 
guest,  the  President  of  a  great,  a  proud, 
and  a  friendly  republic,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Peru.  [Applause,  the 
Members  rising] 


ADDRESS  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY, 
MANUEL  PRADO,  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  REPUBLIC  OP  PERU 

President  PRADO.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives;  distinguished 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  judiciary, 
and  the  diplomatic  corps — my  friends, 
it  is  indeed  a  distinct  honor  to  be  invited 
to  address  this  great  Parliament  and  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  generous  words  of 
introduction.  It  fills  a  visitor  with  a 
solemn  sense  of  responsibility  to  meet 
with  you  at  such  a  critical  moment  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  and  more  partic- 
ularly in  the  affairs  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

So  I  come  before  you  grateful  for  your 
invitation  and  fully  aware  of  the  grave 
responsibilities  which  all  of  us  share  at 
this  time.  It  is  my  high  privilege  to 
bring  you  the  warm  wishes  of  the  i>eople 
of  the  Republic  of  Peru.    [Applause.] 

And  I  bring  you  this  further  message: 
Peru  stands  with  you  in  the  struggle 
against  communism  [Applause]  in  the 
world  and  in  our  hemisphere — whatever 
measures  you  may  be  required  to  take  to 
combat  it,  you  will  find  my  country  at 
your  side.    [Applause.] 

Twice  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  make  a 
state  visit  to  the  United  States  as  Presi- 
dent of  my  country,  and  twice  I  have 
come  at  a  critical  point  in  our  history. 
In  May  1942  when  the  thunder  of  Pearl 
Harbor  still  echoed  around  the  world.  I 
traveled  to  the  United  States  as  the 
guest  of  my  illustrious  friend.  President 
Pranldin  D.  Roosevelt  [applause!,  to 
confer  with  him  and  his  government  on 
wartime  problems. 

At  that  time  the  Second  World  War 
had  confronted  the  entire  hemisphere 
with  the  grave  decision  of  having  to  de- 


fend Itself  by  the  combined  effort  and 
sacrifice  of  every  member  nation  In  every 
field  of  activity — by  the  use  of  arms  or 
through  action  In  the  domestic  ideologi- 
cal struggle,  by  producing  and  deliver- 
ing raw  materials  In  unaccustomed 
quantities  or  through  an  Intensive  indus- 
trial effort. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  the  con- 
flict and  in  response  to  my  own  convic- 
tions and  res[>onsibilltles  of  office,  I 
placed  my  country  formally  at  the  side 
of  the  Allies  on  April  1,  1941.  Con- 
sequently, when  I  arrived  in  Washington 
almost  20  years  ago,  I  was  received  by 
President  Roosevelt  as  a  defender  In  the 
southern  part  of  our  hemisphere  of  the 
same  cause  as  that  of  the  United  States. 
[Applause.] 

Today  the  circumstances  are  certainly 
no  less  dramatic.  While  no  general  con- 
flict now  exists,  no  one  Is  blinded  to  the 
fact  that  the  cold  war  and  the  con- 
tinuing conflicts  at  various  points  of  the 
world  have  brought  about  a  state  of 
alarm  which  deeply  disturbs  the  West- 
em  nations. 

Thus,  once  again,  on  state  visit  which 
I  am  now  making  during  my  second 
tenure  of  office  as  President.  I  come  be- 
fore you  as  an  old  f  liend  and  as  one  who 
Is  accustomed  to  speak  with  frankness. 
[Applause.]  Since  the  times  call  for 
plain  speaking  among  friends,  just  as 
they  did  In  1942. 1  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  certain 
grave  problems  which  are  now  before  us 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  are  all 
hearing  many  unsound  views  on  these 
Issues  on  the  part  of  certain  people  who 
do  not  understand  them  and  on  the  part 
of  other  people  who  wish  to  misrepre- 
sent them.  Since  I  believe  that  these 
arguments  do  not  stand  up  under  careful 
analysis.  I  wish  to  make  my  own  position 
and  my  own  views  very  clear. 

I  refer  speclflcally  to  the  classic  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination  of  peoples 
and  nonintervention.  Self-determina- 
tion of  peoples  means  to  me,  and  I  think 
to  you.  the  right  of  each  nation  to  con- 
duct its  own  affairs  in  its  own  way  in 
exercise  of  Its  own  sovereignty  [ap- 
plause]— and  it  is  lndlsF>ensable  to  this 
principle  that  the  will  of  the  people  must 
be  able  to  express  Itself  through  free 
elections  periodically  held.     [Applause.] 

Now,  with  regard  to  nonintervention. 
This  principle  Is  being  badly  misrepre- 
sented by  some  who  would  Invoke  It  to 
permit  the  destruction  of  the  Inter- 
American  system  of  free  republics  by 
an  outside  power — namely  Internation- 
al communism.  [Applause.]  The  doc- 
trine of  nonintervention  Is  designed  to 
prevent  interference  by  one  nation  in 
the  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  of  an- 
other, whether  this  Interference  be  done 
through  Infiltration,  through  propagan- 
da or  through  the  abuse  of  diplomatic 
privileges. 

I  can  report  to  you  that  such  Inter- 
ference occurred  in  my  coimtry  on  the 
part  of  one  American  nation  which  we 
regard  as  an  agent  of  foreign  ideologies. 
When  such  interference  was  proved  we 
promptly  broke  off  relations  with  that 
government  [  applause  1 — and  they  will 
remain  broken  off  until  that  country  Is 
once  again  able  to  conduct  itself  as  a 
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free  and  self-governing  American  Re- 
public. [Applause]  May  that  day  cwne 
soon.    [Applause] 

A  state  which  interferes  In  the  Inter- 
nal affairs  of  another  by  subversion  and 
by  provoking  uprisings  and  disturbances 
is  in  no  position  to  claim  for  itself  the 
benefits  of  the  very  principle  of  non- 
intervention which  It  Is  violating.  [Ap- 
plause.] Any  other  Interpretation  would 
be  Illogical  and  would  destroy  the  true 
meaning  of  the  sound  American  doctrine 
of  nonintervention.     [Applause.] 

I  say  to  you,  therefore.  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  the  democratic,  law-abiding 
republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
have  no  obligation  to  submit  to  subver- 
sion, vicious  antidemocratic  propaganda, 
or  other  abuse  from  any  nation  of  the 
Americas  which  for  the  time  being  may 
become  the  creature  of  a  foreign  Ideol- 
ogy. [Applause  ]  You  will  forgive  me 
for  being  blunt  on  this  point  but  as  I 
have  said,  the  moment  is  dangerous  and 
we  as  friends  can  and  must  speak  oF>en- 
ly  to  one  another.     [Applause] 

My  Ideological  position  from  the  time 
I  first  occupied  the  Presidency  Is  posi- 
tive, clear,  and  definitely  an tl -Com- 
munist. [Applause.]  I  have  opposed 
and  I  now  oppose  this  conception  of  the 
world  which  degrades  man,  deprives  him 
of  his  liberty,  submits  him  to  the  slavery 
of  the  state,  robs  him  of  a  just  wage, 
condemns  him  to  the  common  and  the 
anonymous,  controls  his  thoughts,  di- 
rects his  culture  and  separates  him  from 
Gtod.  [Applause.]  Communism  Is  the 
negation  of  America  of  its  traditions  and 
of  its  mission  for  the  future.  It  must 
be  driven  out  of  the  Americas.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

I  consider  it  an  honor  for  me  not  to 
have  accepted  suggestions  which  I  re- 
ceived In  1942  to  exchange  ambassadors 
with  the  Soviet  Union  despite  the  fact, 
that  at  the  time,  that  country  and  mine 
were  part  of  the  same  war  front.  As 
a  result  Peru  has  no  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  those  governments  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  The  reason  for  my  re- 
fusal Is  obvious:  I  foresaw  that  once 
Nazi-Pasclst  totalitarianism  was  con- 
quered, communism  would  employ  all  Its 
resources  In  an  attempt  to  dominate  the 
world.  Unfortunately  the  facts  have 
given  me  good  reason.     [Applause] 

In  addition  to  these  considerations  of 
a  purely  political  nature  to  which  I 
have  referred,  I  believe  that  In  order  to 
combat  communism  successfully  we 
must  take  Into  account  the  economic 
factor  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
The  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
with  the  southern  part  of  the  hemis- 
phere Is  necessary  and  It  must  be  ef- 
fective and  prompt.  Any  delay  Is  dan- 
gerous. Any  limitation  of  the  program 
can  be  an  open  door  for  the  enemy. 

In  the  alliance-for-progress  program, 
that  great  campaign  launched  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  each  nation  should  be 
encouraged  to  determine  its  own  goals, 
its  own  priorities  and  procedures  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  own  aims  and  ambi- 
tions. With  a  frank  understanding  on 
this  question  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
for  the  unity  of  the  hemisphere  In  meet- 
ing the  totalitarian  attack.    Let  us  bear 


In  mind  that  the  mandate  of  history  is 
that  America  Is  and  must  continue  to 
be  the  bulwark  of  liberty  and  human 
dignity.     [Applause.] 

Senators  and  Representatives,  before 
I  take  my  leave  of  you  let  me  add  these 
words  to  the  message  I  prepared  to  bring 
to  you  today.  They  are  words  which 
my  conscience  and  my  sense  of  the  high 
responsibility  of  this  hour  prompt  me  to 
utter.  The  moment  Is  of  the  most  ex- 
treme gravity.  Grave  moments  call  for 
grave  decisions — for  bold  action — for 
courage,  and  faith. 

We  learned  this  when  we  worked  and 
fought  and  sacrificed  together,  through 
the  crisis  of  20  years  ago.  We  did  what 
had  to  be  done  to  save  Western  civiliza- 
tion, and  I  do  not  need  to  recall  It  to 
you  now.  [Applause.]  But  I  do  say  to 
you  that  In  the  present  crisis  we  must 
follow  the  same  hard  course.  We  can  do 
no  less,  and  we  may  have  to  do  more. 
[Applause.] 

This  Is  the  supreme  test  of  the  moral 
force  of  free  peoples.  The  totalitarian 
threat  of  atheistic  communism  calls  for 
sacrifice — national  sacrifice,  economic 
sacrifice.  It  must  be  met  with  patriot- 
ism, with  dedication  and  with  all  that  Is 
necessary  to  assure  peace,  freedom,  and 
a  decent  way  of  life  to  our  generation 
and  to  those  who  will  foUow  us. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
name  of  my  country  may  I  conclude  by 
paying  a  special  tribute  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  Its  exemplary 
democratic  institutions  among  which 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
are  outstanding.  [Applause,  the  Mem- 
bers rising.] 

At  1  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President  of  Peru,  accompanied  by  the 
committee  of  escort,  retired  from  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  In  the  follow- 
ing order : 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  de- 
clares the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  now  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  1  o'clock  and  6  min- 
utes p.m.  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  will  continue  in  recess  until  1:45 
o'clock  pjn. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired  at  1  o'clock 
and  45  minutes  pjn.,  the  House  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore. 

PRINTING  OP  PROCEEDINGS  HAD 
DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 


had  during  the  recess  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  REWARD  FOR  ANY  INFORMATION 
LEADING  TO  THE  IDENTIFICA- 
TION OF  ANY  PERSON,  PERSONS. 
OR  INTERNATIONAL  MOVEMENT 
WHO  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  CRIMI- 
NALLY RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE 
DEATH  OP  DAG  HAMMARSKJOLD 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  legislation  to  au- 
thorize a  $50,000  reward  for  information 
leading  to  the  Identification  of  any  per- 
son, persons,  or  International  movement 
who  may  have  been  criminally  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  the  late  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold.  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  the  sorrow  and  shock  that  have  re- 
sulted from  the  most  untimely  and  un- 
fortunate death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold 
In  the  course  of  his  mission  of  peace 
In  Africa.  It  seems  Important  to  me  that 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  possibility 
that  his  death  was  not  an  accident,  but 
a  murder.  Certainly,  as  has  already 
been  suggested,  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding his  plane  crash  and  the  condi- 
tion of  his  remains  when  they  were 
foxmd.  were,  to  say  the  least,  very 
strange.  In  addition.  It  Is  obvious  that 
his  removal  from  the  scene  has  greatly 
increased  the  obstacles  under  which  the 
free  nations  may  now  operate  in  this  In- 
ternational body  and  has  given  the 
Communists  a  magnificent  opportiuiity 
to  immobilize  the  United  Nations  In  the 
way  Premier  Khrushchev  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  do  last  year. 

I  think  It  is  In  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  of  all  the  free  world 
to  leave  no  stone  imtumed  In  pursuing 
this  matter  just  as  far  as  possible  so  as 
to  determine  whether  Mr.  Hammar- 
skjold was  in  fact  murdered  and,  if  so. 
who  were  the  parties  or  International 
movements  responsible  for  his  murder. 
Establishment  of  this  kind  of  a  reward 
will  be  of  great  help  in  making  certain 
that  we  do  not  allow  this  Issue  to  slip 
past  by  default  and,  If  murder  has  been 
committed  for  sinister  political  purposes, 
allow  the  murderers  to  go  imnotlced  and 
unidentified. 


PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  7500,  the  so-called  Peace  Corps 
bill. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 
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Mr.  FULTON.  First,  was  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  passed  on  yes- 
terday?   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  ThaX 
was  ordered  on  yesterday,  the  Chair 
will  state. 

Mr.  FULTON.  And  voted  on?  At  this 
point  I  have  a  possible  motion  to  re- 
commit the  conference  report  and  to  put 
back  in  the  provision  that  was  taken  out 
of  the  House  version  by  the  conferees 
when  they  went  to  the  Senate  on  civil 
rights.  I  do  not  like  a  lull  like  this 
which  permits  discrimination. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  making  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  FULTON.    Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  What  is 
the  gentleman's  inquiry? 

Mr.  FULTON.  My  point  is  this:  Is  it 
possible  at  this  time  to  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit  to  reestablish  the  provision 
which  was  adopted  in  the  House  against 
discrimination  because  of  race,  color, 
and  creed,  thereby  preventing  any  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  from  serving  in  any 
country  which  so  discriminates? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FULTON.     It  is  in  order? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  253,  nays  79,  not  voting  103, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  319] 
TKAS— 253 


Adair 

Church 

Gallagher 

Addabbo 

Clark 

OarmatE 

Addonlzlo 

Coad 

Gary 

Albert 

Cohelan 

Glalmo 

Alexander 

Collier 

GoodeU 

Andersen. 

Conte 

Ooodllng 

Minn. 

Cook 

Oranahan 

Anderson,  ni. 

Corbett 

Grant 

Ashley 

Corman 

Gray 

Asplnall 

Cramer 

Green.  Oreg. 

Ayre« 

Curtln 

Green,  Pa. 

Bailey 

Daddarlo 

Grlfflths 

Baldwin 

Davis,  John  W. 

Gubser 

Barrett 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Barry 

Dawson 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Bass,  N.H. 

Delaney 

Halleck 

Bates 

Denton 

Hansen 

Beckworth 

Dlgga 

Harding 

Bennett,  Fla. 

DlngeU 

Hardy 

Blatnlk 

Donohue 

Harris 

Boland 

Downing 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Bolllss 

Doyle 

Hays 

Bolton 

Dulskl 

Healey 

Bonner 

Durno 

Hechler 

Brademas 

Dwyer 

HemphlU 

Bray 

Edmondson 

Henderson 

Breeding 

Elliott 

Herk>ng 

Brewster 

Ellsworth 

Holland 

BromweU 

Fallon 

Huddleston 

Brooks 

Felghan 

Hull 

Broomfleld 

^nton 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Broyhlll 

Flndley 

Inouye 

Burke.  Ky. 

Flnnegan 

Jannan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Pino 

Jennings 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Flood 

Jensen 

CahlU 

Flynt 

Joelson 

Cannon 

Fogarty 

Johnson,  Calif 

CeUer 

Fountain 

Johnson,  Md. 

Chambertatn 

Frellnghuysen 

Jonas 

ChelX 

Frled«l 

Jones.  Ala. 

Chenoweth 

Pulton 

Judd 

Karsten 
Kastenmeier 
Ke« 
Keith 

KeUy 

Keo^ 

Kllday 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kltchln 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Lindsay 

McCormack 

McCriUoch 

McDowell 

McFall 

McSween 

MacGregor 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mabon 

MaUllard 

MarshaU 

Mathlas 

May 

Merrow 

Miller,  Clem 

MUler, 

George  P. 
Mllllken 
Mills 
MInshall 
Moeller 
Monagan 


Abbltt 

Alford 

Alger 

Andrews 

Ash  brook 

Ashmore 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Baker 

Battln 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bennett.  Mich 

Setts 

Bow 

Brown 

Bruce 

Burleson 

Casey 

Clancy 

C\innlnghain 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Derountan 

Derwlnskl 

DevLne 


Ifontoya 

Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moms 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Ntx 

O  Brlen,  Dl. 
OBrlen,  N.Y. 
CHara,  HI. 
OUara,  Mich. 
Ol.sen 
ONelll 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Phllbtn 
Pike 
Poll 
Price 
Puclnskl 
Qule 
Randall 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 
Roberts 
Ro  bison 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Rooney 
Rostenkowskl 
Roudebush 
Roush 
Rutherford 
Ryan 

St.  Germain 
S-'henck 
Schneebell 

NAYS— 79 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Everett 

Fisher 

Forrester 

Garland 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

Glenn 

Gross 

Haley 

Hoffman,  m. 

Johansen 

Keams 

Kllgore 

King.  N.T. 

Knox 

Laird 

Lipscomb 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McVey 

Mason 

Matthews 

Meader 

Norblad 


Schwclker 

Schwengal 

Scott 

Scrantoh' 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slbal 

Slkes 

Stsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Mlsa. 

Spence 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

Tbomas 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Udall,  MorrU  K. 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhaus«r 

Walter 

Watts 

WhsUey 

Wharton 

Whltener 

WIckersham 

WidnaU 

Tatas 

Toung 

Zablockl 


Nygaard 

O'Konskl 

Passman 

Pillion 

Poags 

R«y 

Reeca 

Re  If  el 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rivers.  8  C. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rousselot 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherer 

Shrlver 

Smith,  Va. 

Taber 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Whitten 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 


NOT  VOTING— 103 


Abemethy 

Anfuso 

Arends 

Baring 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bell 

Berry 

Blttch 

Boggs 

Boykln 

Buckley 

Byrnes.  Wla. 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Chlperfleld 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Dent 

Domlnlck 
Dooley 
Evlns 
Farbsteln 
FasceU 
Ford 
Frasier 
GUbert 
GrUDn 


Hall 
Halpem 
Harrison.  Va. 
Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hubert 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

KUburn 

Kowalskl 

Kyi 

Llbonatl 

Loser 

McDonough 


Martin,  Mass. 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Michel 
MUler,  N.T. 
Moor* 
MorrlBon 


Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Murray 

Norrell 

Osmers 

Pelly 

Pfost 

PUcher 

Plmle 

Powell 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Reuse 

Rleblman 

Rodlno 

Roosevelt 

St.  George 

Santangelo 

Saund 

SbeUey 

Short 

Slier 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Siilllvan 

Teague,  Caltf. 

Teague.  Tax. 

Thompson,  La. 


Vinson 
Weaver 

Wels 
Westland 


WlUls 

Wilson,  Calif. 
Wright 


Tounysr 
Zele&ko 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Arends  for.  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mrs.  Wels  for,  with  Mrs.  Norrell  against. 

Mr.  Halpem  for,  with  Mr.  Harrison  of  Vir- 
ginia against. 

Mr.  Domlnlck  for.  with  Mr.  James  C.  Davis 
against. 

Mr.  MUler  of  New  York  for,  with  Ui.  Aber- 
nethy  against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for.  with  Mr.  WUUams  against. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for.  with  Mr.  BeU  against. 

Mr.  H*bert  for,  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 

Mr.  Rodlno  for,  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wiscon- 
sin against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Wlleon  of  Oall- 
fornla  against. 

Mr.  Rabaut  for,  with  Mr.  Moore  of  West 
Virginia  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Berry  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman 
of  Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for.  with  Mrs.  BUtch  against. 

Mr.  Plrnie  for.  with  Mr    Murray  against. 

Mr.  Evlns  for,  with  Mr.  Hlestand  against.. 

Mr.  Frazler  for,  with  Mr.  Kllburn  against. 

Mr.  Anfuso  for,  with  Mrs.  St.  Qeorge 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Chlperfleld. 
Mr.  Boykln  with  Mr.  Dooley. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Griffin. 
Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  McDonough. 
Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Osmera. 
Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr  Slbal. 
Mr.  Sullivan  with  Mr   Weaver. 
Mr.  Looer  with  Mr.  Martin  of  ICaaaachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  UbonaU  with  Mr.  KyL 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Rlehlman. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Santangelo  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Kowalskl  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Ichord  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Westland. 

Mrs.  Pfost  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Holtsznan  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  SUer. 

The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Tlie  doors  were  opened. 


NATIONAL     BOTANIC     GARDEN     IN 
HAWAH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwe.  The 
further  unfinished  business  of  the  House 
Is  the  question  of  suspending  the  rules 
and  passing  the  bill  (YLIL  5628)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  study  and  investigation  of  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  a  National  Tropi- 
cal Botanic  Garden. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  KIL 
5628? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  215,  nays  125,  not  voting  96, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  230] 
TEAS— 316 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alford 

Andrews 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Bailey 

Baker 

Barrett 

Barry 

Beckworth 

Bennett.  Fla. 

BUtnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Boykln 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Broyhlll 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabin 

Cannon 

Casey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Corman 

Cramer 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  John  W. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Fallon 

Felghan 

Finnegan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ft^arty 

Forrester 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 


Alexander 

Alger 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson, 
Ashbro<rtt 
Ashmore 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Baldwin 
Bass,  N.H. 
Bates 
Battln 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 

BromweU 
Broomfleld 
Brown 


m. 


Gathlngs 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlfflths 

Hagea,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

HemphlU 

Hendereon 

Herlong 

Holland 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeier 

Kearns 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllday 

Kllgore 

King.  Calif. 

King,  nuh 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kowalskl 

Landnsn 

Lane 

Lankford 

Leslnskl 

McCormack 

McDowell 

McFall 

McMillan 

McSween 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Marshall 

Matthews 

May 

Merrow 

Miller.  Clem 

MUler, 

George  P. 
Mills 
MoeUer 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 

NAYS— 126 

Bruce 

Chamberlain 

Chlperfleld 

Chvircb 

Clancy 

Collier 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Derounlan 

Devine 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Durno 

Dwyer 

EUsworth 

Fen  ton 

Flndley 

Fino 

Fountain 

Fulton, 


Morris 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nix 

O'Brien,  Dl. 

OBrlen.  N.Y. 

OHara,  111. 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

Olaen 

ONelll 

Passman 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Poage 

Price 

Puclnskl 

RandaU 

Reece 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St.  Germain 

Saylor 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Miss. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Thomberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Udall.  Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

WatU 

Whltener 

Whitten 

WIckersham 

Willis 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


Garland 

Gavin 

Glenn 

GoodeU 

GKKXlling 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Halleck 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Hoffman,  111. 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Judd 

Keith 

BUng,  N.T. 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

LatU 


Lennon 

O'Konskl 

Slbal 

Lindsay 

Ostertag 

Smith.  Va. 

Lipscomb 

Pillion 

Stafford 

McCuUoch 

Poff 

Taber 

Mclntlre 

Qule 

Taylor 

McVey 

Ray 

Thomson,  Wl 

MacGregor 

Relfel 

Tollefson 

Mason 

Rhodes.  Art*. 

Tuck 

Mathlas 

Roblson 

Utt 

Meader 

Roudebush 

Van  Pelt 

Mllllken 

Rousselot 

Van  Zandt 

Mlnnhall 

Schadeberg 

WeU 

Moorehead, 

Schenck 

Wh  alley 

Ohio 

Scherer 

Wharton 

Morse 

Schneebell 

Wldnall 

Mosher 

Schweiker 

Wlson.  Ind. 

Nelsen 

Scranton 

Wlnstead 

Norblad 

Seely-Brown 

Nygaard 

Shriver 

NOT  VOTING- 

-96 

Abemethy 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Pelly 

Anfuso 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Pfost 

Arends 

Hubert 

Pllcher 

Baring 

Hlestand 

Plrnie 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Hoeven 

PoweU 

Bell 

Hoffman,  Mich 

.  Rabaut 

Berry 

Hollfleld 

Rains 

Blltch 

Holtzman 

Rexiss 

Boggs 

Horan 

Rlehlman 

Buckley 

Hosmer 

Rodlno 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Roosevelt 

Carey 

Johnson,  Wis. 

St.  George 

Cederberg 

Jones,  Mo. 

Santangelo 

Colmer 

Karth 

Saund 

Cooley 

Kllburn 

Shelley 

Dague 

Kyi 

Short 

Daniels 

Ubonatl 

Slier 

Davi", 

Loser 

Smith.  Calif. 

James  C. 

McDonough 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dent 

Macdonald 

Springer 

Domlnlck 

Martin,  Mass. 

Sullivan 

Dooley 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Teague,  Calif 

Evlns 

Michel 

Teague,  Tex. 

Farbsteln 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Vinson 

Fascell 

Moore 

Weaver 

Ford 

Morrison 

Westland 

Frazler 

Moss 

Williams 

Grlffln 

Moulder 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Hall 

Multer 

Wright 

Halpem 

Murray 

Younger 

Harrison,  Va. 

Norrell 

Zelenko 

Harsha 

Osmers 

So  (two -thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Buckley  and  Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr. 
Miller  of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Ichord  of  Mlssotiri 
for,  with  Mr.  Bell  against. 

Mr.  Frazler  and  Mr.  Evlns  for,  with  Mr. 
Berry  against. 

Mr.  Multer  and  Mr.  Anfuso  for,  with  Mr. 
Hoffman  of  Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Rodlno  and  Mr.  Llbonatl  for,  with  Mr. 
Hall  against. 

Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Hollfleld  for,  with 
Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  against. 

Mr.  Dent  and  Mr.  Daniels  for,  with  Mr. 
Wilson  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  and  Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr. 
Arends  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  and  Mr.  Holtzman  for, 
with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  Zelenko  and  Mr.  Baring  for,  with  Mr. 
Moore  against. 

Mr.  Cooley  and  Mr.  Morrison  for,  with 
Mrs.  Norrell  against. 

Mr.  Moss  and  Mr.  Reuss  for,  with  Mr.  Har- 
rison of  Virginia  against. 

Mr.  Domlnlck  and  Mr.  Karth  for,  with  Mr. 
Hosmers  against. 

Mr.  Santangelo  and  Mr.  Rabaut  for,  with 
Mr.  Hoeven  against. 

Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  and  Mr.  Fascell  for, 
with  Mr.  Cederberg  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Saund  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mrs.  Pfost  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Murray  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mrs.  Blltch  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Kyi. 


Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Griffln. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Os- 
mers. 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Rlehlman. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  with  Mrs.  St. 
George. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Moulder  with  Mr.  McDonough. 

Mr.  James  C.  Davis  with  Mr.  Plrnie. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Slier. 

Mr.  KEARNS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 


FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
THE  ARTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
further  unfinished  business  is  the  ques- 
tion on  suspending  the  rules  and  passing 
the  bill  (H.R.  4172)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Arts  to  assist  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  fine  arts 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4172,  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  145,  noes  74. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  166,  nays  173,  not  voting  96, 
as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  221 

] 

YEAS— 166 

Addabbo 

Flno 

Addonlzio 

Flood 

Lankford 

Albert 

Fogarty 

Lindsay 

Ashley 

Frellnghuysen 

McCormack 

Asplnall 

Frledel 

McDoweU 

BaUey 

Fulton 

McFall 

Baldwin 

Gallagher 

MacGregor 

Barrett 

Qlaimo 

Mack 

Barry 

Gilbert 

Madden 

Bass,  N.H. 

Granahan 

Magnuson 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Gray 

Mallliard 

Boland 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mathlas 

Boning 

Green,  Pa. 

Merrow 

Bolton 

Grlfflths 

Miller,  Clem 

Brademas 

Hagen,  Calif. 

MUler, 

Brooks 

Hansen 

George  P. 

Burke,  Ky. 

Harding 

MInshall 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hays 

Monagan 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Healey 

Montoya 

CeUer 

Hechler 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Chelf 

Hemphill 

Morgan 

Clark 

Holland 

Morris 

Coad 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Morse 

Cohelan 

Inouye 

Mosher 

Conte 

Jennings 

Murphy 

Cook 

Joelson 

Natcher 

Corman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Nix 

Ctirtls,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Md. 

OBrlen,  Dl. 

Daddarlo 

Jones,  Ala. 

O  Brlen,  NY. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Judd 

O-Hara,  HI. 

Dawson 

Karsten 

OHara,  Mich. 

Delaney 

Kastenmeier 

Olsen 

Denton 

Keams 

ONeUl 

Dlggs 

Kee 

Patman 

Dlngell 

Keith 

Perkins 

Donohue 

Kelly 

Peterson 

Doyle 

Keogh 

Phllbln 

Dulskl 

Kllday 

Price 

Edmondson 

King,  Calif. 

Qule 

Elliott 

King,  Utah 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

EUsworth 

Klrwan 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Everett 

Kluczynskl 

Roberts 

Felghan 

Kowalskl 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Finnegan 

Kunkel 

Booney 
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Roetenkowskl 

Slack 

Trimble 

Ryan 

Smith.  Miss. 

'^M*'.  _-   - 

St.  Germain 

Spence 

UdaU,  Morris  K. 

Schneebell 

Staggers 

Ullman 

Schwelker 

Stratton 

Vanlk 

Scbwengd 

Stabblefleld 

Waltsr 

Scott 

Thomas 

Wela 

Scran  ton 

Thompson,  La. 

Wlckersham 

8e«ly-Brown 

Thompson,  N  J 

.  Tates 

Shepp&rd 

Thompson.  Tex.  Young 

Sihal 

Thorn  berry 

Zablockl 

Slak 

Toll 

NAYS— 173 

Abbltt 

Fallon 

Moorehead, 

Adair 

Fenton 

Ohio 

Alexander 

Flndley 

Nelsen 

Alford 

Fisher 

Norblad 

Alger 

Flynt 

Nygaard 

Andenen, 

Forrester 

OlConskl 

Minn. 

Fountain 

Ostertag 

Anderson,  ni. 

Oar  land 

Andrews 

Garmatz 

Plks 

Ash brook 

Gary 

Pillion 

Asbmore 

Ga  things 

Poage 

Auchlnclosa 

Gavin 

Poff 

Avery 

Glenn 

Puclnski 

Ay  res 

GoodeU 

Randall 

Baker 

GDOdllng 

Ray 

Bates 

Grant 

Reece 

BatUn 

Gross 

Relfel 

Becker 

Gubser 

Rhodes.  ArU. 

Beckworth 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Riley 

Beermann 

Haley 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Belcher 

Haileck 

Roblson 

Bennett,  Mich 

Hardy 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Betts 

Harris 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Bonner 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

Roudebush 

Bow 

Henderson 

Roush 

Boykln 

Herlong 

Rousselot 

Bray 

Hofl.Tian.  ni. 

Rutherford 

BfMtftBK 

Huddleston 

Saylor 

Biewster 

Hull 

Schadeberg 

Bromwell 

Jarman 

Scbenck 

Broomfleld 

Jensen 

Scherer 

Brown 

Johansen 

Selden 

BroyhlU 

Jonas 

Shipley 

Bruce 

KUgore 

Shrlver 

Burleson 

King.  N.T. 

Slkes 

CahUl 

Kitchln 

Smith.  Va. 

Cannon 

Knox 

Stafford 

Casey 

Kornegaj 

Steed 

Chamberlain 

Laird 

Stephens 

Chenoweth 

Landnun 

Taber 

Chlperfleld 

Langen 

Taylor 

Church 

Latta 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Clancy 

Lennon 

Tollefson 

CoUler 

Leslnskl 

Tuck 

Corbett 

Lipscomb 

Utt 

Cramer 

McCuUoch 

Van  Pelt 

Cunningham 

Mclnttre 

Van  Zandt 

Curtln 

McMillan 

Wallhauser 

Curtis.  Mo. 

McSween 

Watts 

Davis.  John  W 

.  McVey 

Whalley 

DerounUtn 

Mahon 

Whartott 

Derwlnakl 

Marshall 

Whltener 

Devlna 

Mason 

Whltten 

Dole 

Matthews 

Wldnall 

Dorn 

May 

WUlls 

Dowdy 

Meader 

Wilson.  Tnrt. 

Downing 

Miniken 

Wlnstead 

Dumo 

Mills 

Dwyer 

Moeller 
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Abemethy 

Harsha 

Osmers 

Anfuso 

Harvey  Ind. 

Pelly 

Arends 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Pfost 

Baring 

Hubert 

Pllcher 

Bass,  Tena. 

Hlestand 

Plmle 

BeU 

Hoeven 

Powell 

Berry 

Hoffman.  BClcfc 

1.  Rabaut 

Blatnlk 

Hollfleld 

Rains 

Blltch 

Holtzman 

Reuss 

Boggs 

Horan 

Rlehlman 

Buckley 

Hosmer 

Rodlno 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Roosevelt 

Carey 

Johnson.  Wis. 

St.  George 

Cederberg 

Jones.  Mo. 

Santangelo 

Colmer 

Karth 

Saund 

Cooler 

Kllbum 

Shelley 

Dague 

Kyi 

Short 

Daniels 

UbonaU 

Slier 

Davis. 

Loser 

Smith,  Calif. 

James  C. 

McDonoiigh 

Smith,  Iowa 

Denz 

Macdonald 

Springer 

Domlnlck 

Martin,  Mass. 

Sullivan 

Dooley 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Teague.  Calif. 

£vlns 

Michel 

Teague,  Tex. 

Farbflteln 

Miller.  N.T. 

Vinson 

Fascell 

Moore 

Weaver 

Ford 

Morrison 

Westland 

Frazier 

Moss 

Williams 

Grtffln 

Moulder 

Wilson.  Calif. 

HaU 

MvUter 

Wright 

Halpem 

Murray 

Younger 

B»rrl8on.yft. 

NorreU 

Zelenko 

So  (two- thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

li4r.  Murray  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Orlffln. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  MUler  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dent  with  McDonough. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Kllburn. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Ubonati  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Prazler  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Ichord  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  KyL 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Teag^ie  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hanrey  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  AnfuBO  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  WUllams  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Rlehlman. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Domlnlck. 

Mr.  James  C.  Davis  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Maflsa- 
chusetta. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mrs.  Blltch  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  HarrlEon  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Slier. 

lilr.  Hubert  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  MoES  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  htr.  Hlestand. 

Mr.  Hollfield  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Saund  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebra^a. 

Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  KEARNS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above 
recorded. 


MIGRANTS  AND  REFUGEES 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (HJl.  8291)  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  the  assistance  rendered  to  certain 
migrants  and  refugees,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  consider  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 
The  Clerk  read   the  Senate   amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  2,  Unes  5  and  6.  strike  out  "Commit- 
tee;" and  Insert  "Committee." 

Page  2.  after  line  13,  Insert: 

"(2)  for  assistance  to  or  In  behalf  of 
escapees,  refugees  and  similar  selected  per- 
sons from  any  Communist-dominated  or 
Conmiunlst-occupied  countries  or  areas,  and 
any  other  countries  or  areas  designated  by 
the  President,  either  to  form  such  persons 
Into  elements  of  the  military  forces  support- 
ing the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
or  in  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  when 
the  President  determines  that  such  assist- 
ance will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the 
Ncx-th  Atlantic  area,  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  foreign  policy  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States;". 

Page  2,  Une  IS.  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  "(8)". 


Page  2.  lines  19  and  20,  strike  out  "a  coun- 
try of  the  Western  Hemisphere"  and  Insert 
"Cuba". 

Page  2,  Une  82,  strike  oot  all  after  "opin- 
ion;" down  to  and  Including  "(D) "  in  Une  24 
and  insert  "and  (C)". 

Page  3,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  "life,  or 
for  education,  ex  for  transportation;  and" 
and  insert  "life;". 

Page  3.  strike  out  lines  9  to  15.  ineluslre. 

Page  3.  after  Une  15.  Insert: 

"(4)  for  assistance  to  State  or  local  pub- 
lic agencies  providing  services  for  substan- 
tial niunbers  of  Individuals  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  subparagraph  (3)  (Other 
than  clause  (C)  thereof)  for  (A)  health 
services  and  educational  services  to  such 
individuals,  (B)  special  training  for  employ- 
ment and  services   related   thereto;". 

Page  3.  after  line  15.  Insert: 

"(5)  for  transportation  to.  and  resettle- 
ment in.  other  areas  of  the  United  States 
of  Individuals  who  meet  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (3)  (other  than  clause  (C) 
thereof)  and  who.  having  regard  for  their 
Income  and  other  resources,  need  assistance 
In  obtaining  such  services;  and". 

Page  3.  after  line  15,  Insert: 

"(6)  for  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  projects  for  employment  or  refresher  pro- 
fessional training  of  Individuals  who  meet 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (3)  (other 
than  clause  (C)  thereof)  and.  who.  having 
regard  for  their  income  and  resources,  need 
such  employment  or  need  assistance  In  ob- 
taining such  retraining." 

Page  4.  Une  2.  strike  out  "authorized  in 
this  Act;"  and  Insert  "pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section." 

Page  4,  line  22.  strike  out  "purposes;"  and 
Insert  "purposes." 

Page  5.  line  6.  after  "(a)"  Insert  "(1)". 

Page  5.  Unes  6  and  7.  strike  out  "Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  301  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code,  the"  and  Insert  The". 

Page  5,  line  13,  strike  out  all  after  "subaec- 
tlon"  down  to  and  including  "Act"  In  Une  20 
and  insert  "may  redelegate  such  functions". 

Page  5.  after  Une  20,  insert: 

"(2)  Section  104(b)  at  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  VBC.  1104(b)),  U 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following:  'He  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  oonaent  of  the  Senate.'.  This  subpara- 
graph (a)(2)  shaU  be  effective  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Page  6,  Une  1,  after  "Act"  insert  "or  under 
authority  governing  the  activities  of  the 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  which  such  funds  are  aUocated  or  trans- 
ferred". 

Page  7,  strike  out  Unes  12, 13,  and  14. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  concur  In  Senate  amend- 
ments (1).  (4).  (5),  (8).  (8).  (9),  and 
(10)  and  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments numbered  (2),  (3).  (7),  (11),  (12), 
(13).  (14).  (16).  (16).  (17).  and  (18). 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand that  these  amendments  were 
agreed  to  by  the  entire  conference  that 
included  the  minority;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Yes.  What  happened 
is  that  the  Senate  expanded  the  scope 
of  the  consideration  of  refugees,  and  we 
are  merely  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the 
wlU  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BROWN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ARMS  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  uo  House  Resolution  472  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Cl^rk  read  as  follows: 

Re»olved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (H.R. 
BUS)  to  establish  a  United  States  Arms 
Control  Agency,  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  be.  and  the  same  hereby  Is, 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table,  to  the  end 
that  the  Senate  amendments  be.  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  disagreed  to  and  that  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  be,  and 
the  same  Is  hereby,  sgreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution  has  reference  to  the  bill 
H  R.  9118,  to  establish  a  U.S.  arms  con- 
trol agency.  On  yesterday  objection 
was  made  to  sending  the  bill  to  con- 
ference. The  purpose  of  this  resolution 
is  merely  to  permit  the  appointment  of 
conferees  so  that  the  bill  may  go  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  St>eaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bbowm]. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

[Mr.   JOHAIfSEN]. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  was  not  the  Member  who  objected  to 
this  bill  going  to  conference  I  would  have 
interposed  such  an  objection  if  it  had 
not  otherwise  been  done.  This  is  not 
a  deliberate  effort  to  inconvenience  the 
Members  or  to  engage  in  dilatory  tactics. 
It  arises  from  my  own  very  profoimd 
concern  that  this  House  search  its  con- 
science and  review  its  own  judgment 
with  respect  to  this  so-called  arms  con- 
trol legislation  and  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  timing  of  this  legislation. 

There  is  an  admonition,  and  I  think 
It  is  scriptural  in  its  source,  as  to  the 
importance  of  making  sure  that  we  do 
not  give  occasion  for  our  good  to  be  evil 
spoken  of.  Certainly  to  work  for  peace 
is  good.  But  to  take  those  steps  with 
whatever  high  motives  we  may  have  in  a 
particular  situation  and  climate  which 
may  cause  the  good  to  be  evU  spoken  of 
is  another  matter. 

I  am  concerned  because  of  the  trans- 
fer of  authority  in  this  bill  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive. I  am  concerned  because  of  the 
lack  of  what  seems  to  me  adequate 
guarantees  that  any  negotiations  or 
agreements  entered  into  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  constitutional  process  of  rati- 
fication. I  am  concerned — and  my  mail 
and  communications  indicate  the  con- 
cern of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans—over the  possibility  that  in  the 
interim  between  a  sine  die  adjournment 
of  the  Congress  and  our  convening  next 
January  there  will  be  dangerous  Execu- 
tive cfxnmitments  pursuant  to  this  leg- 
islation or  in  this  field  of  disarmament 


which  will  confront  us  with  a  fait  ac- 
compli next  January.  That  is  why  I 
have  had  many  communications  urging 
that  there  are  not  be  an  adjournment  of 
the  Congress.  I  do  respectfully  remind 
my  colleagues  that  this  administration 
which  so  far  has  not  been  in  office  for 
a  moment  when  Congress  was  not  cur- 
rently in  session  did,  despite  the  fact 
that  Congress  was  then  in  session,  make 
unauthorized  commitments  last  March 
which  have  now  been  honored  almost 
perforce  by  this  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  similarly  commit- 
ments to  the  tune  of  $20  billion  were 
made  by  the  Executive  even  while  Con- 
gress was  in  session  with  respect  to  aid 
in  South  America. 

I  ask  merely  that  this  House  consider 
again  what  factor  of  urgency  makes  it 
so  imperative  that  we  act  now  in  the 
closing  hours  of  this  session  on  this 
sweeping  legislation  when  it  is  a  matter 
of  only  3  months  until  Congress  will  be 
back,  when  we  will  know  something  more 
of  the  world  situation  and  will  certainly 
know  more  of  the  situation  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia,  has 
so  ably  explained,  this  resolution  would 
simply  provide  for  sending  to  conference 
the  bill  H.R.  9118,  the  so-called  arms 
control  bill. 

I  have  listened  intently  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  and  I  wish  to  say 
very  frankly  that  when  this  legislation 
came  before  the  House  in  its  original 
form  I  had  considerable  concern  as  to 
some  of  its  provisions,  and  felt  that  some 
of  them  were  not  proper.  Therefore, 
along  with  several  other  Members  of  the 
House,  I  joined  in  offering  amendments 
which  we  believed  would  make  the  bill 
better.  Many  of  those  amendments  were 
accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  which  this  bill  originated. 

The  measure  as  it  left  the  House  had 
a  great  many  protective  provisions  in  it, 
and  I  hope  they  are  maintained  in  the 
conference  between  the  House  and  the 
other  body.  I  believe  that  as  a  result 
of  the  amendments  to  this  bill  that  were 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  there 
were  only  52  or  54  votes  cast  against  it 
on  passage.  A  great  many  Members  of 
this  body,  I  am  sure,  voted  in  favor  of 
the  bill,  as  I  did,  because  we  believed  it 
had  been  strengthened  by  the  many  pro- 
tective amendments  which  had  been  ac- 
cepted or  adopted.  Since  that  time  I 
have  talked  to  a  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  who  will  be  on  the  conference 
committee,  and  who  will  have  something 
to  say  about  the  final  form  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  am  very  strongly  of  the 
belief,  and  certainly  wish  to  express  the 
great  hope,  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  serve  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee will  make  every  effort,  and  hold 
out,  as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  to  pro- 
tect the  position  of  the  House  by  keep- 
ing in  the  bill  the  strengthening  and 
corrective  amendments  written  into  it 
by  the  House,  many  of  which,  as  I  said 
before,  were  gratefully  accepted  by  the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which 
the  bill  originated. 

It  is  with  that  belief  that  I  supported 
this  resolution  in  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  support  its  adoption  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  ttie  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  can  thoroughly  agree 
with  what  the  gentleman  has  said,  but 
I  think  there  still  are  a  good  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  think  the  timin? 
of  this  bill  is  very  bad.  I  hope  that  when 
the  conference  is  called  the  amend- 
ments which  I  think  did  strengthen  the 
bill  will  be  retained  by  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House.  I  voted  against 
the  bill,  and  I  voted  against  it  simply 
because  I  believe  this  bill  is  very  badly 
timed. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  certainly  hope  these 
amendments  will  be  retained  because  I 
feel  rather  certain,  from  the  discussions 
which  have  been  held  concerning  this 
matter  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
in  the  lobbies  and  in  the  cloakrooms, 
that  unless  these  amendments  are  re- 
tained in  the  bill  many  Members  will 
vote  against  the  conference  rejwrt  on 
final  adoption. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  want  to  urge  the 
conferees  to  insist  particularly  on  the 
amendment  to  section  33  of  the  bill 
which  relates  to  policy  formulation. 
It  states  that  tiiere  will  be  no  reduction 
or  limitation  of  arms  except  in  keeping 
wath  the  treatjTnaking  power  of  the 
President  under  the  Constitution,  or  un- 
less there  is  other  affirmative  legislative 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  important  section 
of  this  bill.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
if  it  is  deleted,  I  do  not  expect  to  vote 
for  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  wish.  If  I  may.  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain]  for  his  amend- 
ments. I  think  they  were  the  most  im- 
portant amendments  adopted  to  this 
bill,  and  should  by  all  means  be  retained 
in  it.  I  am  sure  almost  every  Member 
of  this  House  wishes  to  see  them  re- 
tained in  the  measure,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  on  offering  his 
amendments. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  wu  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Moroait,  Zablocki,  Hats,  Mrs. 
Bolton,  and  Mr.  Jxnm. 
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REDESIONATINO  THE  JEFFERSON 
DIVISION  OP  EASTERN  DISTRICT 
OP  TEXAS  AS  MARSHALL  DIVI- 
SION 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2102)  to  redes- 
ignate the  Jefferson  division  of  the  East- 
em  District  of  Texas  as  the  Marshall 
division. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary please  advise  the  House  about  the 
proposed  change  of  name  authorized  by 
the  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  All  this  bill  does  is  to 
redesignate  the  name  of  a  division  in 
the  Eastern  District  of  Texas  to  call  the 
division  the  Marshall  division  instead 
of  the  Jefferson  division  and  to  remove 
the  site  of  the  holding  of  court  from  the 
town  of  Jefferson  to  the  town  of  Mar- 
shall. The  bill  has  the  approval  of  the 
judicial  council  and  of  the  administra- 
tor of  the  courts.  I  have  already  con- 
ferred with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  the  House  and  the  majority 
leader  of  the  House  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  they  have  all  agreed 
to  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Mcculloch,  can  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  please  advise  the 
House  whether  this  proposal  will  result 
in  additional  cost  in  the  holding  of  court 
in  that  area? 

Mr.  CELLER.    It  will  not. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  resei-vation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 124(c)(6)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  The  Marshtlll  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Camp,  Cass,  Harrison.  Hopkins, 
Marlon,  Morris,  and  Upshur. 

"Coxirt  for  the  Marshall  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Marshall." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HOUSE  REPORT  ON  "NEW 
CIVIL    DEFENSE    PROGRAM" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  473)  which  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
xise  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions thirty   thousand  additional  copies  of 


House  Report  No.  1240,  current  s«Mion,  en- 
titled "New  Civil  Defense  Program." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentleman 
know  that  minority  views  have  been  filed 
on  this  and  does  the  printing  include  the 
minority  views? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  aware 
of  that  and  the  gentleman  understands 
from  the  committee  that  the  minority 
views  will  be  included. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


STEAMSHIP  CONFERENCES 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
6775)  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act.  1916. 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  operation 
of  steamship  conferences. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  heu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1247) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6775)  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act.  1916,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  operation  of 
steamship  conferences,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  the  following:  "That  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916.  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  14a  a  new  section  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  "Sec.  14b.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  on  application  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  (hereinafter 
"Commission"),  shall,  after  notice,  and  hear- 
ing, by  order,  permit  the  use  by  any  common 
carrier  or  conference  of  such  carriers  In 
foreign  commerce  of  any  contract,  amend- 
ment, or  modification  thereof,  which  Is  avail- 
able to  all  shippers  and  consignees  on  equal 
terms  and  conditions,  which  provides  lower 
rates  to  a  shipper  or  consignee  who  agrees 
to  give  all  or  any  fixed  portion  of  his  patron- 
age to  such  carrier  or  conference  of  carriers 
unless  the  Commission  finds  that  the  con- 
tract, amendment,  or  modification  thereof 
will  be  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  or  contrary  to  the  public  inter- 
est, or  unjustly  discriminatory  or  unfair  as 
between  shippers,  exporters.  Importers,  or 
ports,  or  between  exporters  from  the  United 
State  and  their  foreign  competitors,  and  pro- 


vided the  contract,  amendment,  or  modifica- 
tion thereof,  expressly  ( 1 )  permits  prompt 
release  of  the  contract  shipper  from  the  con- 
tract with  respect  to  any  shipment  or  ship- 
ments for  which  the  contracting  carrier  or 
conference  of  carriers  cannot  provide  as 
much  space  as  the  contract  shipper  shall  re- 
quire on  reasonable  notice;  (2)  provides  that 
whenever  a  tariff  rate  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  under  the  contract  becomes  effective, 
Insofar  as  It  Is  under  the  control  of  the 
carrier  or  conference  of  carriers.  It  shall  not 
be  Increased  before  a  reasonable  period,  but 
In  no  case  less  than  ninety  days;  (3)  covers 
only  those  goods  of  the  contract  shipper  as 
to  the  shipment  of  which  he  has  the  legal 
right  at  the  time  of  shipment  to  select  the 
carrier:  Provided,  however.  That  It  shall  be 
deemed  a  breach  of  the  contract  If.  before 
the  time  of  shipment  and  with  the  Intent 
to  avoid  his  obligation  under  the  contract, 
the  contract  shipper  divests  himself,  or  with 
the  same  Intent  permits  himself  to  be  di- 
vested, of  the  legal  right  to  select  the  car- 
rier and  the  shipment  Is  carried  by  a  carrier 
which  is  not  a  party  to  the  contract;  (4)  does 
not  require  the  contract  shipper  to  divert 
shipment  of  goods  from  natural  routings  not 
served  by  the  carrier  or  conference  of  car- 
riers where  direct  carriage  is  available;  (6) 
limits  damages  recoverable  for  breach  by 
either  party  to  actual  damages  to  be  de- 
termined after  breach  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  contract  law:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  contract  may  specify  that  In  the 
case  of  a  breach  by  a  contract  thlpper  the 
damages  may  be  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  freight  charges  computed  at  the  con- 
tract rate  on  the  particular  shipment,  less 
the  cost  of  handling:  (6)  permits  the  con- 
tract shipper  to  terminate  at  any  time  with- 
out penalty  upon  ninety  dajrs'  notice;  (7) 
provides  for  a  spread  between  ordinary  rates 
and  rates  charged  contract  shippers  which 
the  Commission  finds  to  be  reasonable  In  all 
the  circumstances  but  which  spread  shall  In 
no  event  be  more  than  16  per  centum  of  the 
ordinary  rates;  (8)  excludes  cargo  of  the 
contract  shippers  which  is  loaded  and  carried 
In  bulk  without  mark  or  count  except  liquid 
bulk  cargoes,  other  than  chemicals,  in  less 
than  full  shipload  lots:  Provided,  hotoever. 
That  upon  finding  that  economic  factors  so 
warrant,  the  Commission  may  exclude  from 
the  contract  any  commodity  subject  to  the 
foregoing  exception;  and  (9)  contains  such 
other  provisions  not  Inconsistent  herewith  as 
the  Conunlsslon  shall  require  or  permit. 
The  Commission  shall  withdraw  permission 
which  it  has  granted  under  the  authority 
contained  in  this  section  for  the  use  of  any 
contract  If  it  finds,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
that  the  use  of  such  contract  is  detrimental 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  or  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest,  or  Is  unjustly 
discriminatory  or  unfair  as  between  ship- 
pers, exporters.  Importers,  or  ports,  or  be- 
tween exporters  from  the  United  States  and 
their  foreign  competitors.  The  carrier  or 
conference  of  carriers  may  on  ninety  days' 
notice  terminate  without  penalty  the  con- 
tract rate  system  herein  authorized.  In  whole 
or  with  respect  to  any  commodity:  Provided, 
however.  That  after  such  termination  the 
carrier  or  conference  of  carriers  may  not 
reinstltute  such  contract  rate  system  or  part 
thereof  so  terminated  without  prior  per- 
mission by  the  Commission  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Any 
contract,  amendment,  or  modification  of  any 
contract  not  permitted  by  the  Commission 
shall  be  unlawful,  and  contracts,  amend- 
ments, and  modifications  shall  be  lawful  only 
when  and  as  long  as  permitted  by  the  Com- 
mission; before  permission  Is  granted  or 
after  permission  is  withdrawn  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful to  carry  out  In  whole  or  in  part,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  any  such  contract, 
amendment,  or  modification.  As  used  In 
this   section,    the    term   "contract   shipper" 
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means  a  person  other  than  a  carrier  or  con- 
ference of  carriers  who  is  a  party  to  a  con- 
tract the  use  of  wtilcb  may  be  permitted 
under  this  section  .'  " 

"Sec.  2.  Section  15.  Shipping  Act,  1B16,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••  '8»c.  16.  That  every  common  carrier  by 
water,  or  other  person  subject  to  this  Act, 
shaU  file  immediately  with  the  Commission 
a  true  copy,  or.  If  oral,  a  true  and  complete 
memorandum,  of  every  agreement  with  an- 
other such  carrier  or  other  person  subject  to 
this  Act.  or  modification  or  cancellation 
thereof,  to  wiilch  It  may  be  a  party  or  con- 
form in  whole  or  In  part,  fixing  or  regulating 
transportation  rates  or  fares;  giving  or  re- 
ceiving special  rates,  aecommodations.  or 
other  special  privileges  or  advantages;  con- 
trolling, regulating,  preventing,  or  desUtsy- 
ing  competition;  (tooling  or  apportioning 
earnings,  losses,  or  traffic;  allotting  ports  or 
restricting  or  otherwise  regulating  the  num- 
ber and  cluu-acter  of  saUlngs  between  ports; 
limiting  or  regulating  in  any  way  the  volume 
or  character  of  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to 
be  carried;  or  In  any  manner  providing  for 
an  exclusive,  preferential,  or  cooperative 
working  arrangement.  The  term  "agree- 
ment" In  this  section  Includes  understand- 
ings,  conferences,  and  other   arrangements. 

"  'The  Commission  shall  by  order,  after 
notice  and  hearing,  disapprove,  cancel  or 
modify  any  agreement,  or  any  modification 
or  cancellation  thereof,  whether  or  not  pre- 
viously approved  by  It.  that  It  finds  to  be 
unjustly  discriminatory  or  unfair  as  between 
carriers,  shippers,  exporters.  Importers,  or 
ports,  or  between  exporters  from  the  United 
States  and  their  foreign  competitors,  or  to 
operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  be  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest,  or  to  be  In  violation  of  this 
Act.  and  shall  approve  all  other  agreements, 
modifications,  or  cancellations.  No  such 
agreement  shall  be  approved,  nor  shall  con- 
tinued approval  be  permitted  for  any  agree- 
ment ( 1 )  between  carriers  not  members  of 
the  same  conference  or  conferences  of  car- 
riers serving  different  trades  that  wovUd 
otherwise  be  naturally  competitive,  unless 
In  the  case  of  agreeroents  between  carriers, 
each  carrier,  or  In  the  case  of  agreements 
between  conferences,  each  conference,  re- 
tains the  right  of  Independent  action,  or  (2) 
in  respect  to  any  conference  agreement, 
which  falls  to  provide  reasonable  and  equal 
terms  and  conditions  for  admission  and  re- 
admlaslon  to  conference  membership  of  other 
quallfled  carriers  in  the  trade,  or  falls  to  pro- 
vide that  any  member  may  withdraw  from 
membership  upon  reasonable  notice  without 
penalty  for  such  withdrawal. 

"  The  Commission  shall  disapprove  any 
such  agreement,  after  notice  and  hearing,  on 
a  finding  of  Inadequate  policing  of  the  obli- 
gations under  it.  or  of  failure  or  refusal  to 
adopt  and  maintain  reasonable  procedures 
for  promptly  and  fairly  bearing  and  consid- 
ering shippers'  requests  and  complaints. 

"  'Any  agreement  and  any  modification  or 
cancellation  of  any  agreement  not  approved, 
or  disapproved,  by  ttie  Commission  shall  be 
unlawful,  and  agreements,  modifications, 
and  cancellations  shall  be  lawful  only  when 
and  as  long  as  approved  by  the  Commission; 
before  approval  or  after  disapproval  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  carry  out  In  whole  or  In  part, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  such  agreement, 
modification,  or  cancellation;  except  that 
tariff  rates,  fares,  and  charges,  and  classifica- 
tions, rules,  and  regulations  explanatory 
thereof  (Including  changes  In  special  rates 
and  charges  covered  by  section  14b  of  this 
Act  which  do  not  involve  a  change  in  the 
spread  between  such  rates  and  charges  and 
the  rates  and  charges  applicable  to  noncon- 
tract  shippers)  agreed  upon  by  approved 
conferences,  and  changes  and  amendments 
thereto.  If  otherwise  in  accordance  wltli  law. 


shall  be  permitted  to  take  effect  without 
prior  approval  upon  compliance  with  the 
publication  and  filing  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 18(b)  hereof  and  with  the  provisions  of 
any  regulations  the  Commission  may  adopt. 

"  'Every  agreement,  modification,  or  can- 
cellation lawful  under  this  section,  or  per- 
mitted under  section  14b.  shall  be  excepted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved 
July  2,  1890.  enUtled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies'*,  and  amendments 
and  acts  supplementary  thereto,  and  the 
provisions  of  sections  73  to  77,  both  Inclu- 
sive, of  the  Act  approved  August  27.  1894, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  pro- 
vide revenue  for  the  Government,  and  for 
other  pinpoees".  and  amendments  and  Acts 
supplementary  thereto. 

"  'Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this 
section  or  of  section  14b  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  day 
such  violation  continues,  to  be  recovered  by 
the  United  States  In  a  civil  action.' 

"Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  jjrovislons  of 
sections  14.  14b,  and  15.  Shipping  Act.  1916. 
as  amended  by  this  Act.  all  existing  agree- 
ments which  are  lawful  under  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916,  immediately  prior  to  enactment  of 
this  Act,  shall  remain  lawful  unless  dis- 
approved, canceled,  or  modified  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916.  as  amended  by  this  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  all  such  existing 
agreements  which  are  rendered  unlawful  by 
the  provisions  of  such  Act  as  hereby  amended 
must  be  amended  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  such  Act  as  hereby  amended,  and  If 
such  amendments  are  filed  for  approval 
within  six  months  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  such  agreements  so  amended  shall 
be  lawful  for  a  further  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  year  after  such  filing.  Within 
such  year  the  Commission  shaU  approve,  dis- 
approve, cancel  or  modify  all  such  agree- 
ments and  amendments  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

''Sec.  4.  Section  18.  Shipping  Act.  1916.  Is 
hereby  amended  as  follows : 

"(a)  Insert  '(a)'  Immediately  after  the 
section  number  '18'. 

(b)  Add  the  following  subsection  18(b)  : 

"  '(b)  (1)  From  and  after  ninety  days  fol- 
lowing enactment  hereof  every  conunon  car- 
rier by  water  in  fcx-elgn  commerce  and  every 
conference  of  such  carriers  shall  file  with 
the  Commission  and  keep  open  to  public 
inspection  tariffs  showing  aU  the  rates  and 
charges  of  such  carrier  or  conference  of  car- 
riers for  transportation  to  and  from  United 
States  ports  and  foreign  ports  between  all 
points  on  Its  own  route  and  on  any  tlu-ough 
route  wlilch  has  been  established.  Such 
tariffs  shall  plainly  show  the  places  l>etween 
which  freight  will  be  carried,  and  shall  con- 
tain the  classification  of  freight  In  force, 
and  shall  also  state  separately  such  terminal 
or  other  charge,  prlvUege,  or  facility  under 
the  control  of  the  carrier  or  conference  of 
carriers  wiilch  U  granted  or  allowed,  and 
any  rules  or  regulations  which  in  anywise 
change,  affect,  or  determine  any  part  or  the 
aggregate  of  such  aforesaid  rates,  or  charges, 
and  shall  Include  specimens  of  any  bill  of 
lading,  contract  of  affreightment,  or  other 
document  evidencing  the  transportation 
agreement.  Copies  of  such  tariffs  shall  be 
made  available  to  any  person  and  a  reason- 
able charge  may  be  made  therefor.  The 
requirements  of  this  section  shall  not  he 
applicable  to  cargo  loaded  and  carried  in 
bulk  without  mark  or  count. 

"'(2)  No  clxange  shall  be  naade  in  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules  or  regulations, 
which  results  in  an  Increase  in  cost  to  the 
shipper,  nor  shall  any  new  or  Initial  rate  of 
any  common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign 
commerce  or  conference  of  such  carriers  be 
Instituted,  except  by  the  publicatton,   and 


filing,  as  aforesaid,  of  a  new  tariff  or  tarliZa 
which  stiall  become  effective  not  earlier  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  pubUcation  and 
filing  thereof  with  the  Commission,  and  each 
such  tariff  or  tariffs  shall  plainly  show  the 
changes  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  tariff 
or  tariffs  then  in  force  and  the  time  when  the 
rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules  or  regu- 
lations as  changed  are  to  become  effective: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Commission 
may.  In  Its  discretion  and  for  good  cause. 
allow  such  changes  and  such  new  or  Initial 
rates  to  become  effective  upon  less  than  the 
period  of  tiilrty  days  herein  specified.  Any 
change  in  the  rates,  cliarges,  or  classifica- 
tions, rules  or  regulations  which  results  in 
a  decreased  cost  to  the  shipper  may  become 
effective  upon  the  publication  and  filing  with 
the  Commission.  The  term  "tariff"  as  used 
in  this  paragraph  shall  include  any  amend- 
ment, supplement,  or  reissue. 

"  '(3)  No  common  carrier  by  water  In  for- 
eign commerce  or  conference  of  such  carriers 
shall  charge  or  demand  or  collect  or  receive 
a  greater  or  less  or  different  compensation  for 
the  trar^sportatlon  of  property  or  for  any 
service  in  connection  therewith  tiian  the 
rates  and  charges  which  are  specified  in  its 
tariffs  on  file  with  the  Commission  and  duly 
published  and  in  effect  at  the  time;  nor  shall 
any  such  carrier  retjate,  refund,  or  remit  in 
any  manner  or  by  any  device  any  portion  of 
the  rates  or  charges  so  specified,  nor  extend 
or  deny  to  any  person  any  privilege  or  facil- 
ity, except  In  accordance  with  such  tariffs. 

"  '  ( 4 )  The  Commission  shall  by  regulations 
prescribe  the  form  and  manner  in  which  the 
tariffs  required  by  this  section  shall  be  pul>- 
lished  and  filed;  and  the  Conunlsslon  is 
authorized  to  reject  aijy  tariff  filed  with  it 
which  is  not  In  conformity  with  this  section 
and  with  such  regulations.  Upon  rejection 
by  the  Commission,  a  tariff  shall  be  void  and 
Its  use  unlawful. 

"  '(5)  The  Commission  shall  disapprove  any 
rate  or  charge  filed  by  a  common  carrier  by 
water  In  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  or  conference  of  carriers  which,  after 
hearing.  It  finds  to  be  so  unreasonably  high 
or  low  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

"'(6)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  91,000  for  each  day  swdb. 
violation  continues,  to  be  recovered  by  the 
United  States  in  a  civil  action.' 

"Sac.  5.  Section  20.  Shipping  Act,  1916,  Is 
amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  to  a  semicolon  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing: 'or  to  prevent  any  conunon  carrier  by 
water  which  is  a  party  to  a  conference  agree- 
ment approved  p\irsuant  to  section  15  of  this 
Act,  or  any  other  person  subject  to  this  Act, 
or  any  receiver,  trustee,  lessee,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  such  carrier  or  person,  or  any  other 
person  authorized  by  such  carrier  to  receive 
Information  from  giving  information  to  the 
conference  or  any  person,  firm,  corporation, 
or  agency  designated  by  the  conference,  or  to 
prevent  the  conference  or  its  designee  from 
soliciting  or  receiving  information  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  a  shipper 
or  consignee  has  breached  an  agreement  with 
the  conference  or  Its  member  lines  or  of  de- 
termlng  whether  a  member  ol  the  conference 
has  breached  the  conference  agreement,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  compiling  statistics  of 
cargo  movement,  but  the  use  of  such  Infor- 
mation for  any  other  purpose  prohibited  by 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  unlawful.' 

"S»c.  6.  Section  16  First,  Shipping  Act, 
1916  (39  SUt.  734;  46  US.C.  815).  Is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  adding  the  following:  *:  Pro- 
vided, That  within  tlilrty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  ttds  Act,  or  within  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  date  or  the  filing  with  the  Com- 
mission, whichever  Is  later,  of  any  conference 
freight  rate,  rule,  or  regulation  in  the  f<»elgn 
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commerce  ot  the  United  States,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State,  Commonwealth,  or  poe- 
sesslon  of  the  United  States  may  file  a  pro- 
test with  the  Commission  upon  the  ground 
that  the  rate,  rule,  or  regulation  unjustly 
discriminates  against  that  State,  Common- 
wealth, or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
In  which  case  the  Conunlsslon  shall  Issue  an 
order  to  the  conference  to  show  cause  why 
the  rate,  rule,  or  regulation  shoiild  not  be 
set  aside.  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  such 
order,  the  Commission  shall  determine 
whether  or  not  such  rate,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion Is  unjustly  discriminatory  and  issue  a 
final  order  either  dismissing  the  protest,  or 
setting  aside  the  rate,  rule,  or  regulation.' 
"Sec.  7.  The  Shipping  Act,  1916,  is  hereby 
amended  by  Inserting  a  new  section  43  read- 
ing as  follows : 

"  'Sic.    43.  The    Commission    shall    make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.'  " 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 
HcmBKitT  C.  Bonnes, 
Edward  A.  Oaxmatz, 
Thomas  N.  Downxno, 
Bob  Caset, 
Thor  C.  Tollefson, 
John  H.  Rat, 
William  S.  Mailliard, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
Clair  Encle, 
Gale  W.  McGee, 
John  Marshall  BrrrLER, 
Hugh  Scott, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  H.R.  6775.  to  amend 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  operation  of  steamship  con- 
ferences, submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

Basically,  the  difference  between  H.R. 
6775  as  It  passed  the  House  and  passed  the 
Senate  Is  in  the  manner  of  approach  in  four 
major  respects. 

(1)  The  House  bill  declared  exclusive  pa- 
tronage shipping  contracts  between  carriers 
and  shippers  to  be  prohibited  except  upon 
prior  approval  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
Government  agency  (now  Federal  Maritime 
Commission)  and  required  that  the  use  of 
such  contracts  by  steamship  conferences  or 
Individual  steamship  companies  could  be  ap- 
proved only  If  they  met  certain  specified  cri- 
teria and  standards.  The  bill  as  It  passed  the 
Senate  eliminated  the  prohibition  language 
and  affirmatively  permitted  the  use  of  dual 
rate,  or  exclusive  patronage,  contracts. 

(2)  The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  made 
It  mandatory  that  all  criteria  be  affirmatively 
met  before  the  use  of  exclusive  patronage 
contracts  would  be  permitted  and  confer- 
ence agreements  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Senate  version  would  permit  the 
use  of  exclusive  patronage  contracts  unless 
the  Commission  made  findings  to  the  con- 
trary. 

(3)  The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  con- 
tained several  major  provisions  intended  to 
protect  the  status  of  Independent  carriers 
who  might  choose  not  to  Join  a  conference 
but  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  give 
the  conferences  full  and  fair  opportunity  to 
operate  with  effective  dual  rate  systems. 
The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  for  the 
most  part  eliminated  all  such  provisions  of 
an  antitrust  nature. 


(4)  The  bin  as  it  passed  the  House  pro- 
vided that  conferences  of  carriers  or  In- 
dividual carriers  operating  In  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  must  desig- 
nate persons  upon  whom  service  of  process 
may  be  made  within  the  United  States  and 
provide  records  or  other  information,  wher- 
ever located,  required  by  any  order  of  the 
Commission.  These  features  were  stricken 
from  the  bill  in  the  Senate  version. 

As  agreed  upon,  by  the  conferees,  the  bill 
in  major  respects  conforms  with  the  Senate 
approach  on  the  foregoing  points. 

Discussion  of  the  differences  in  more  detail 
follows. 

The  House  bill  required  findings  by  the 
Commission  that  a  proposed  dual-rate  con- 
ference agreement  would  not  be  detrimental 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  or  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest  and  is  not  In- 
tended, and  will  not  be  reasonably  likely,  to 
cause  the  exclusion  of  any  other  carriers 
from  the  trade.  The  Senate  version  omitted 
the  last  provision  and,  with  respect  to  the 
others,  provided  that  a  dual-rate  agreement 
should  be  approved  unless  the  Commission 
found  it  to  be  detrimental  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  or  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  conferees'  agreement 
adopts  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  bill  as  passed  the  House  required  that 
the  shippers'  contract  under  a  proposed  con- 
ference agreement  must  contain  a  provision 
assuring  space  on  vessels  to  contract  signers. 
The  Senate  omitted  this  provision  and  sub- 
stituted a  provision  that  a  contract  signer 
be  released  from  his  contract  with  respect 
to  a  particular  shipment  if  conference  car- 
riers could  not  provide  space  for  his  ship- 
ment. The  House  conferees  agreed  to  this 
change. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  shippers" 
contract  with  the  conference  should  cover 
only  those  goods  to  which  he  has  the  legal 
right  to  select  the  carrier  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ment. The  Senate  version  added  a  proviso 
that  if  the  shipper  divested  himself  of  that 
right  before  shipment  with  intent  to  avoid 
his  contract,  such  conduct  constituted  a 
breach  of  contract.  The  conference  agree- 
ment adopted  the  Senate  amendment  with  a 
minor  amendment. 

The  Senate  added  a  provision  that  a  con- 
ference contract  must  exclude  cargo  carried 
in  bulk  without  mark  or  count  other  than 
liquid  cargo  and  the  conference  agreement 
adopts  the  amendment. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  required 
the  Commission  to  withdraw  its  permission 
for  the  use  of  a  dual-rate  system  where  it 
finds,  after  notice  and  hearing,  that  the  use 
of  such  contract  tends  to  cause  the  elimina- 
tion from,  or  prevent  the  entry  into  a  trade 
of  any  carrier.  The  Senate  struck  out  this 
provision.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate version. 

The  House  bill  stated  that  no  conference 
contract  could  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion which  authorized  agreements  between 
carriers  or  conferences  of  carriers  serving 
different  trades  that  would  otherwise  be  nat- 
urally competitive  unless  in  the  case  of 
agreements  between  carriers,  each  carrier,  or 
in  the  case  of  conferences,  each  conference 
retains  the  right  of  Independent  action.  The 
Senate  struck  out  this  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate receded  from  Its  ixjsition  with  an 
amendment,  accepted  by  the  House  con- 
ferees, limiting  the  prohibition  on  carrier 
agreements  to  carriers  not  members  of  the 
same  conference. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting shippers  who  act  as  carrier  agents 
from  representing  such  carrier  in  conference 
activities  unless  no  other  qualified  person 
was  available.  The  Senate  struck  the  pro- 
vision and  the  House  receded  from  its  posi- 
tion. 


The  Senate  omitted  a  provision  from  the 
House  bill  prohibiting  agreements  whose 
probable  effect  will  be  reasonably  likely  to  ex- 
clude any  other  carrier  from  the  trade.  The 
House  receded  from  its  position. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  requirement 
that  no  conference  agreement  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  it  designated  a  person  within 
the  United  States  upon  whom  service  of 
process  could  be  made,  effective  against  all 
members  of  the  conference  and  contained  an 
agreement  to  provide  documents  and  records 
required  by  the  Commission,  together  with 
another  similar  provision  as  to  all  common 
carriers  by  water  in  the  foreign  trade.  The 
Senate  struck  out  both  provisions.  The  con- 
ference agreement  adopts  the  Senate  posi- 
tion. 

The  House  bill  required  conference  agree- 
ments to  contain  provisions  for  policing  of 
the  obligations  under  them  and  for  reason- 
able procedures  for  consideration  of  ship- 
pers' complaints.  The  Senate  struck  out  the 
provision  and  Inserted  in  lieu  thereof  author- 
ity in  the  Commission  to  disapprove  an 
agreement  after  notice  and  hearing  on  a 
finding  of  inadequate  policing  and  failure 
to  maintain  procedures  for  hearing  shippers' 
complaints.  The  conference  agreement 
adopted  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  House  validated  existing  agreements 
which  are  lawful  immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  act  for  a  further  period  of 
one  year  after  enactment,  unless  sooner  dis- 
approved, canceled,  or  modified  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  Senate  added  a  proviso  that 
existing  agreements  rendered  unlawful  by 
the  act  must  be  amended  to  comply  with 
the  act  and  if  such  amendments  are  filed 
for  approval  within  six  months  after  enact- 
ment, such  agreements  shall  be  lawful  unless 
and  until  disapproved,  canceled,  or  modified 
by  the  Commission  but  agreements  not  so 
amended  within  the  period  if  thereafter 
found  in  violation  of  the  act  may  be  de- 
clared unlawful  from  the  expiration  of  the 
six-month  period.  The  conferees  adopted 
an  amendment  providing  that  amended 
agreements  filed  within  the  six-month 
period  are  lawful  for  a  further  period  of  one 
year  during  which  year  the  Commission  shall 
approve,  disapprove,  cancel,  or  modify  In 
accordance  with  this  act. 

The  House  rendered  unlawful  reductions 
in  rates  or  charges  by  a  common  carrier  or 
conference  of  carriers  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying competition  and  provided  a  i>enalty 
therefor  and  authorized  reductions  made  in 
good  faith  to  meet  competition.  The  Sen- 
ate struck  out  the  provision  and  the  House 
receded  from  its  position. 

The  House  authorized  the  solicitation  and 
receipt  of  information  by  a  conference  to  de- 
termine whether  a  shipper  or  consignee  or 
conference  member  has  committed  a  breach 
of  his  agreement  with  the  conference.  The 
Senate  version  omitted  the  provision  but 
receded  from  its  position  with  an  amend- 
ment to  make  the  section  applicable  to  a 
larger  class  of  persons. 

The  House  authorized  the  Commission  to 
make  rules  and  regtilations  necessary  under 
specified  sections  of  the  act;  the  Senate 
amended  by  broadening  the  authority  to  in- 
clude the  entire  act.  The  House  receded 
from  its  position. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill  to  Include  a 
new  section  authorizing  the  Governor  of  a 
State,  Commonwealth,  or  {xxsesslon  of  the 
United  States  and  any  port  authority  or 
municipality  operating  a  port,  to  file  a  pro- 
test concerning  any  conference  rate  or  reg- 
ulation within  30  days  of  its  filing  with  the 
Commission  on  the  ground  of  unjust  dis- 
crimination. Within  120  days,  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  required  to  determine  whether 
the  rate  or  regulation  is  discriminatory  and  if 
so,  may  set  it  aside.  The  conference  agree- 
ment adopted  the  Senate  amendment  with 
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an  amendment  eliminating  the  reference  to 
port  authorities  and  municipalities  and  In- 
creasing the  time  of  Commission  action  to 
180  days. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  were 
a  number  of  minor,  technical,  or  conforming 
amendments  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

The  Senate  amended  the  title  of  the  bill 
and  the  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Herboit  C.  Bonnkr, 
Edward  A.  Garmatz, 
Thomas  N.  Downing, 
Bob  Casxt, 
Thor  C.  Tollktbon, 
John  E.  Rat, 

WiLLUM     S.      klAXLUARD, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
certain  the  gentletnan  from  Washington 
(Mr.  ToLLcrsoN]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ciller]  desire  to 
make  statements  on  this  conference  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  30  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington    [Mr. 

TOLLIMOK  ] . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  do  not  desire 
to  detain  the  House  from  the  business  I 
know  it  is  anxious  to  proceed  with,  but 
this  is  a  matter  I  do  think  should  be  ex- 
plained to  the  House  and  should  be  well 
understood. 

In  1916  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine and  foreign-flag  shipping  engaged  in 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  were 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws,  when 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1916.  This  opened  an  opportunity  to 
correct  a  chaotic  condition  theretofore 
existing  in  ocean  transportation,  and  to 
aid  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  the  economy  of  this  Nation. 

International  shipping  toward  the  end 
of  the  19th  century  was  constantly  beset 
by  rate  wars,  ruinous  to  carriers  and 
shippers  alike.  No  system  of  govern- 
mental regulation  was  in  effect  or  deemed 
feasible  or  desirable.  Self-regulation 
seemed  the  only  means  to  assure  some 
degree  of  stability  in  the  ocean  trades. 

Therefore,  conferences  and  various 
forms  of  tying  devices  Including  dual- 
rate  systems  were  organized. 

A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1958  affecting  the  dual-rate  system  pro- 
posed for  use  in  one  conference  jeopard- 
ized all  the  conferences  engaged  in  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  member  steamship  lines  in- 
cluding foreign-flag  shipping  as  well  sis 
our  American  merchant  marine. 

This  decision  created  a  condition  that 
could  have  been  very  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  this  country. 

Immediately  after  that  court  decision 
this  House  passed  a  resolution  continu- 
ing the  then  present  system  and  has  re- 
newed that  resolution  twice,  pending 
opportunity  for  further  review  of  the  sit- 
uation. During  the  past  3  years  two 
committees  of  the  House  and  one  of  the 
Senate  have  studied  the  subject  most 
thoroughly. 

As  this  bill  came  from  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  it 
contained  two  provisions  that  were  con- 


troversial. One  applied  to  the  antitrust 
laws  and  the  second  provision  applied  to 
the  matter  of  securing  the  records  of  for- 
eign-ship operators,  foreign  lines.  The 
State  Department  violently  objected  to 
the  second,  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice was  insistent  on  the  first.  With  the 
inclusion  of  these  two  provisions  in  the 
bill  it  jeopardized  the  continuation  of 
conferences  in  dual  rates. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  about  15  seconds? 

I  wish  to  speak  out  of  order  very 
briefly,  for  several  Members  have  asked 
me  when  we  would  bring  in  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion bill,  so  that  the  House  could  adjourn 
sine  die.  Let  me  state  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill  that  would  hold  up  adjournment. 
There  are  several  other  important  meas- 
ures, both  appropriations  and  otherwise, 
which  must  be  acted  upon.  These  in- 
clude the  public  works  appropriations 
bill,  which  has  just  been  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee;  the  final  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  which  is  yet 
to  be  reported  by  the  Senate  committee, 
as  well  as  several  other  legislative  mat- 
ters which  are  yet  to  be  acted  upon.  We 
began  the  conference  on  the  foreign  aid 
appropriations  bill  this  morning,  and  we 
will  resume  it  later  today.  Insofar  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  on  this  I  believe  I 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  other  conferees 
for  the  House,  we  intend  to  work  dili- 
gently and  tirelessly  for  a  reasonable  ad- 
justment of  the  House-Senate  dlflfer- 
ences.  I  would  add,  however,  as  I  believe 
the  Members  of  this  body  already  know, 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  capitulate  to 
pressure  or  unreasonable  demands.  But 
let  the  Members  understand  that  it  is 
not  the  Foreign  Operations  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  that  is  holding  up 
sine  die  adjournment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana that,  of  course,  he  has  one  of  the 
important  measures  we  miost  act  upon 
before  we  can  adjourn.  But  I  cannot  see 
any  reason  why  the  measure  to  which  he 
refers  and  the  other  measures  caimot  be 
worked  out  come  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  are  working  very 
hard  to  bring  back  a  conference  report 
before  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ex- 
planation Is  being  made  because  the  bill 
as  it  passed  this  House  contained  both 
the  antitrust  provision  and  the  provi- 
sion that  foreign  operators  would  have 
to  submit  the  records  of  their  operations 
wherever  they  might  be  located.  The 
bill  passed  the  House  unanimously. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
after  full  hearings  rejected  these  two 
features  in  reporting  the  bill  to  the 
Senate. 

These  two  subjects  were  debated  in 
the  Senate.  Amendments  were  offered 
in  the  Senate  to  restore  the  House  pro- 
visions and  they  were  not  accepted. 
We  went  to  conference  and  the  con- 
ferees overwhelmingly  decided  not  to 
reinstate  the  antitrust  langtiage  and  the 
authority  to  demand  foreign  records. 

The  conferees  did  accept  the  rein- 
statement of  an  important  provision  of 


the  House  bill  that  would  authorize 
disapproval  of  any  freight  rates  that 
might  be  so  unreasonably  high  or  so  un- 
reasonably low  as  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

This  provision  will  serve  as  a  restraint 
on  conferences  that  might  exercise  their 
power  too  far. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the  bill 
that  strengthen  the  purposes  of  the 
1916  law  from  what  they  were  formerly. 

I  am  primarily  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  future  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  I  know,  first  of  all.  that 
we  need  the  conferences  and  we  need 
the  dual  rate  system  to  make  the  con- 
ferences effective.  Therefore,  I  hope 
the  House  will  adopt  the  conference  re- 
port, notwithstanding  the  deletion  that 
I  have  mentioned  which  was  passed  In 
the  House  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CellerJ. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
commenting  on  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  6775,  I  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  for 
his  efforts  to  secure  enactment  of  a  bill 
that  would  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
general  public  and  the  interests  of  the 
U.S.  maritime  industry  alike.  Through 
the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  F^heries  re- 
ported to  the  House  HH.  6775  in  a  form 
that  would  have  protected  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States  from  imrea- 
sonable  rates  and  discriminatory  prac- 
tices, would  have  protected  small,  in- 
dependent maritime  operators,  would 
have  protected  American  consumers 
from  monopolistic  price  fixing  on  im- 
ported goods,  and  would  have  extended 
to  the  American  public,  in  general,  mini- 
mal antitrust  protection  against  inter- 
national cartels.  The  House  passed 
that  bill  unanimously. 

The  committee  of  conference  has 
now  removed  these  minimal  protections 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  public  Inter- 
est. Indeed,  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence has  even  removed  certain  protec- 
tions for  the  public  that  the  other  body 
added  to  the  House  bill.  In  short,  the 
bill,  H.R.  6775,  as  now  recommended  by 
the  conference  committee,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent and  far  inferior  bill  to  that  which 
this  House  passed  unanimously. 

The  bill  as  it  is  now  presented  to  the 
House  gives  virtual  carte  blanche  to  for- 
eign steamship  lines  to  extend  their 
domination  over  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  This  can  only  re- 
sult in  the  perpetration  of  further  abuses 
upon  the  American  shipper  and  con- 
sumer. 

For  example,  at  our  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee shipping  hearings  held  in 
1959.  1960,  and  during  the  month  of 
March  this  year,  the  subcommittee,  on 
the  basis  of  examining  the  records  of 
only  a  small  number  of  steamship  lines, 
discovered  more  than  240  apparent  vio- 
lations of  Federal  statutory  provisions — 
violations  which  have  caused  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  to  embark  on  a  sweeping 
grand  Jury  investigation  of  steamship 
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industry  practices,  and  have  caused  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  to  institute  a 
number  of  investigative  and  rulemaking 
proceedings. 

What  concerns  me  most  about  the 
pending  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  it 
grants  to  the  maritime  industry,  domi- 
nated by  foreign  carriers,  a  powerful 
predatory  weapon  normally  outlawed  by 
our  antitrust  laws  and  at  the  same  time 
offers  scant  protection  from  monopo- 
listic depreciations  for  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  and  for  the 
American  consuming  public.  As  hear- 
ings by  the  House  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  have 
demonstrated,  and  as  further  established 
by  Studies  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, our  entire  export  program  has 
been  seriously  impaired  by  monopolistic 
practices  of  steamship  cartels. 

A  study  has  been  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  showing  how  the 
American  export  trade  has  been  dam- 
aged by  these  cartels.  This  report  will 
be  appended  to  my  remarks. 

Without  the  protections  that  the  House 
bill  contained  and  which  the  conference 
committee  has  now  stricken,  it  is  clear 
that  American  consumers  will  be  paying 
more  and  more  for  imported  goods  and 
that  American  businesses  will  be  export- 
ing less  and  less  as  these  foreign -domi- 
nated shipping  cartels  continue  to  price 
our  goods  out  of  foreign  markets  by 
means  of  their  monopolistic  rate  rigging. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can- 
not In  good  conscience  support  this  con- 
ference report  and  must  view  with  great 
concern  enactment  of  this  bill  in  its 
present  form. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Now.  it  is  true  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  did  find 
certain  malpractices,  but  with  the  re- 
cent adoption  by  the  Congress  of  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7. 
the  reorganization  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Maritime  Board, 
there  will  be  more  enforcement  than  has 
heretofore  existed,  and  I  believe  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  others 
interested  in  this  subject  will  not  find 
in  the  future  the  errors  and  mistakes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  hope  that  that  will  be 
the  case.  The  House  bill  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bon- 
ner] introduced  and  guided  through  the 
House,  had.  beyond  peradventure  of  a 
doubt,  safeguards  to  prevent  the  abuses 
we  imearthed.  Those  safeguards  should 
not  have  been  taken  out  of  the  bill  In 
conference.  Those  were  antitrust  pro- 
visions that  would  have  prevented  the 
predatory  practices  by  steamship  cartels 
that  keep  independent  steamship  lines 
out  of  the  trade  and  drive  Independents 
out  of  trades  they  have  entered.  Such 
competition  is  the  only  protection 
against  arbitrary  and  excessive  rates  es- 
tablished by  the  cartels.  That  is  why 
antitrust  safeguards  are  essential  in  the 
public  interest  and  should  not  have  been 
taken  out. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
must  repeat  that  I  cannot,  in  good  con- 


science, support  this  conference  report. 
I  must  view  with  great  concern  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  Sp^iker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extmd  my  remarks  and  to 
include  a  study  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  showing  how  the 
American  export  trade  has  been  dam- 
aged by  these  foreign  steamship  cartels. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  r,f  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Ocean  Prxioht  Ratks  as  a  Drrzuxirr  to  thb 

EXPAMSION    or   n.S.   XXPOKT    Salxs 

Since  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  De- 
partment of  Ck)inmerce  has  been  holding 
weekly  meetings  with  representatives  of 
varlovis  Industries  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  Increasing  export  sales  in  connection  with 
our  ciurent  export  sales  expansion  program. 

During  several  of  these  meetings  Industry 
spokesmen  have  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
principal  deterrents  to  Increased  export  sales 
Is  the  high  level  of  outbound  ocean  freight 
rates  as  compared  with  the  inbound  rates 
for  the  same  commodity  on  the  same  trade 
route.  Complaints  have  also  been  registered 
regarding  the  discrepancy  between  rates  from 
U5.  ports  to  foreign  destinations  and  from 
foreign  ports  to  these  same  foreign  destina- 
tions for  the  same  commodity.  Specifically, 
the  following  Industries  have  provided  the 
Department  with  statements  regarding  this 
matter:  automotive  equipment.  Industrial 
chemicals,  major  appliances,  jewelry  Indus- 
try, electronics,  rubber  and  rubber  products, 
farm  machinery.  textUe  machinery,  ferti- 
lizers, air  conditioners,  and  refrigeration 
equipment. 

Following  Is  a  synopsis  of  the  statements 
presented  by  these  Industries: 

AUTOMOTIVI   EQTJIPMIirr 

The  eastbound  automobile  rate  level  par- 
ticularly to  the  continental  'United  Kingdom 
ports  has  been  higher  than  the  Inward  or 
westbound  rate  to  U.S.  ports,  since  1945. 
After  extended  discussion  with  the  AMA 
Ocean  Rate  Committee,  the  conference  lines 
made  a  rate  deduction  in  1958  and  another 
in  1959. 

The  impression  exists  that  these  conces- 
sions were  prompted,  however,  by  the  then 
impending  congressional  Investigation.  Con- 
cern exists  that  as  soon  as  the  conference 
lines  decided  to  boost  the  eastbound  rates 
once  again,  this  will  be  done,  regardless  of 
protest. 

United  Kingdom  trade 


Present  easttyxuid  eoofBrcnoe 
rate,'  per  40-ciibic-(oot  ton 

Reported  westbound  rate,'  per 
40enbie  fcet 


■  Rate  applies  to  8,860  pounds. 
'  Rate  a(ipUes  to  1,481  pounds. 

>  240  nihlc  fcet  or  greater;  $12.90  per  «)-cublc-toot  units 
under  340  cubic  feet. 


C€mtinental  trade 

Present  eastbound 
eonfcrenoe  rate  ■ 

Reported 
wwtbound 

French- Bel- 
fdam-Duteb 

ports  (per 
4(VeuWc- 
lootton) 

Oerman 
ports  (per 
40-cubic- 
lootton) 

rate*— From 

(per  eu  bio 
meter,  3S 

fceti 

Bowd 

Unboxed... 

18 

ao.QO 

•  taoo 

14.30 

'  Rate  applies  to  *,900  poands. 
>  Rate  applies  to  3,000  kilos  (6,615  pounds). 
«  To  a  value  of  $2,000;  $33  per  cubic  meter  If  value  over 
$2,000. 


XKDUSTKIAL    CHEMICALA 

There  Is  such  great  disparity  between  east- 
bound  and  westbound  transatlantic  freight 
costs  as  to  make  It  Impossible,  In  many  cases, 
to  effect  eastward  sales  at  all.  A  typical 
chemical  commodity,  which  Is  sufficiently 
\inlversal  in  application  to  make  It  worth 
using  as  an  example,  is  sodium  cyanide. 
To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  material 
comes  to  the  United  States  from  Germany, 
Prance,  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  ex- 
tent of  some  18  million  pounds,  valued  at 
about  $3  million  per  year.  Movement  east- 
ward is,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  nil.  de- 
spite the  fact  the  published  going  prices  In 
the  home  market  in  all  producing  countries 
are  roughly  the  same. 

This  one-way  movement  is  explained  more 
by  the  discrepancy  in  freights  than  by  tariff 
differentials : 

Per  hundredweight 

Hamburg  to  New  York $0.83 

Rotterdam  to  New  York .83 

Liverpool  to  New  York .873 

New  York  to  Hamburg 6.61 

New  York  to  Rotterdam/ Antwerp 6.85 

New  York  to  Liverpool (') 

New  Orleans  to  Antwerp 6.44 

'  Not  yet  available. 

MAJOR  APPLIANCES 

At  the  August  17.  1060.  meeting  of  the 
ocean  rate  committee,  consumer  products  di- 
vision, various  members  reported  that  they 
had  been  Informed  of  your  Interest  in  the 
level  of  ocean  rates  of  freight  insofar  as  they 
affect  unfavorably  the  exports  of  American 
products  to  world  markets. 

This  committee  holds  that  the  disparity 
between  American  and  European — and  in 
some  Instances  Asian — ocean  rates  of  freight 
Is  one  of  various  important  factors  which 
have  an  adverse  influence  on  the  flow  of  a 
considerable  number  of  American  products 
to  foreign  markets.  Klectrlcal  household 
appliances  such  as  refrigerators,  fMcaers, 
ranges,  washing  machines,  dryers,  and  others 
are  in  this  category. 

The  objectives  of  this  ocean  rate  com- 
mittee Include  continued  negotiations  with 
steamship  conferences  concerning  rate  levels 
which  are  detrimental  to  VS.  exports  and. 
incidentally,  harmful  to  the  lines  them- 
selves. In  the  firm  conviction  that  thereby  a 
contribution  will  be  made  toward  a  rising 
voliune  of  exports. 

JEWEUIT 

Recently  we  made  two  simultaneous  ship- 
ments of  our  men's  jewelry  to  England  via 
a  member  line  of  the  North  Atlantic  and 
United  Kingdom  Freight  Conference.  They 
consisted  of  a  total  of  21  cartons:  cube.  35 
feet;  weight.  1.128  pounds;  value.  $7,273,81. 
We  declared  the  merchandise  as  '■articles  of 
men's  wear."  as  we  do  In  the  case  of  all  other 
ocean  freight  shipments,  and  all  air  express 
and  parcel  post  shipments. 

The  company  Ignored  our  declared  classi- 
fication and  without  consideration  of  any 
nature  slapped  the  "imitation  jewelry"  rate 
of  $18.50  per  carton  minimum,  or  a  total 
freight  bin  of  $388.50  on  the  shipment  (par- 
cel poet  would  have  been  onlv  $275).  Had 
we  known  this  was  going  to  take  place,  we 
would  have  Increased  the  size  of  the  cartons. 
But  even  had  we  done  this,  we  would  still 
have  come  under  the  "imitation  jewelry" 
cubic-foot  rate  of  $3.25  per  foot  and  our  total 
freight  bill  would  have  been  $43.75  for  this 
small  shipment.  To  soak  us  $388.50,  where 
the  rate  charged  by  any  other  steamship  line 
save  those  of  the  North  Atlantic  conferences 
would  be  $43.75,  is  unjust,  discriminatory, 
and  outrageous.  Obviously,  what  should 
be  the  most  economical  transportation, 
ocean  freight,  is  anything  but  that  under 
existing  confnrence  rates. 

IXECTIONICS 

Thank  you  for  your  recent  telephone  call, 
advising  that  your  office  plans  to  call  to  the 
attention  of    the   Federal   Maritime   Board. 
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complaints  of  American  Industry  that  ocean 
freight  rates  discriminate  against  U3.  export 
shippers  and  favor  our  foreign  competition. 

The  Electronic  Industries  Association, 
through  its  international  department  traffic 
committee,  has  worked  for  several  years  to 
alleviate  this  situation  through  direct  nego- 
tiations with  steamship  conference  represent- 
atives. In  general,  we  have  found  the  con- 
ference willing  to  cooperate  and  a  number  of 
rate  adjtutments  have  been  put  into  effect 
covering  prodticts  of  the  electronics  industry. 

The  freight  rate  Is,  of  cotirse,  a  factor  in 
establishing  the  price  at  which  a  product  Is 
sold  in  a  foreign  country.  Many  countries 
also  base  their  tariff  rates  on  the  cost,  insur- 
ance, and  freight  value  of  the  product.  This 
tends  to  multiply  the  already  existing  freight 
rate  discrimination. 

It  is  our  recommendation  that  your  office 
urge  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  to  investi- 
gate thoroughly  all  rate  proposals  presented 
to  It  and  require  that  conferences  justify  all 
rates  which  discriminate  against  American 
shippers.  American  steamship  companies 
are  highly  subsidized  to  Insure  that  Ameri- 
can export  products  can  reach  foreign  ports 
at  a  shipping  cost  comparable  with  our  for- 
eign competition.  Steamship  conferences, 
which  traditionally  are  dominated  by  foreign 
lines,  should  be  required  to  Jtistify  all  rate 
proposals  which  do  not  provide  parity  for 
American  exports.  The  Federal  Maritime 
Board  should  be  encouraged  to  think  in 
terms  of  rate  parity  for  American  exporters 
so  they  can  enjoy  the  benefits  which  should 
be  provided  with  the  tax  dollars  spent  to 
subsidise  American  shipping  Interests. 

KtTBBEB 

In  many  cases  ocean  freight  rates  are  the 
deciding  factor  as  to  whether  UB.  producers 
can  obtain  the  business.  An  industry  rep- 
resentative stated  that  tx>th  United  SUtes 
and  West  Oerman  producers  quoted  prices 
on  a  substantial  order  for  stirgeons'  gloves 
in  Bcuador.  U.S.  prices  were  lower,  but 
ocean  freight  rates  were  so  much  higher  that 
the  landed  cost  from  Germany  was  less  than 
that  for  U.S  products,  so  that  the  business 
was  placed  with  a  Oerman  company. 

raaii  uachinebt 

Ocean  freight  rates  handicap  American 
exports.  Some  ratei  from  the  United  States 
to  Europe  are  considerably  higher  than  rates 
from  Kurope  to  the  United  States.  Some 
rates  from  Europe  to  a  third  country  are 
lower  than  rates  for  the  same  distances  on 
voyages  originating  In  the  United  States. 

TEX  I  lug  MACHINOIT 

Marine  freight  rates  are  higher  from  U.S. 
ports  to  Europe  than  rates  from  Europe  to 
the  United  States. 

nsnuzExs 

Last  week  I  was  atked  by  one  of  our  execu- 
tives what  single  thing  was  the  greatest 
deterrent  to  increasing  our  chemical  export 
sales.  I  imagine  that  by  asking  this  loaded 
question  he  expected  I  might  say  a  bigger 
budget,  more  people,  etc.  My  prompt  answer 
to  this  question  was  noncompetitive  U.S. 
ocean  freiight  rates. 

Reflecting  on  thti  subject,  I  knew  that  It 
was  not  specifically  listed  in  the  agenda  and 
probably  the  committee  does  not  desire  to 
dweU  on  it  at  length  at  this  time,  but  I  do 
feel  that  this  roadblock  to  expanaion  is  so 
basic  that  If  it  Is  xu>t  recognized,  then  all  of 
the  help  and  assistance  that  the  (3overnment 
desires  to  give  to  aid  exports  may  t>ecome 
academic,  for  I  know  in  our  case  we  must 
produce  competitively  and  then  deliver 
abroad  competitively;  and  If  we  cannot  com- 
plete both  of  these  two  stages,  there  is  no 
use  windmiUing  about  anything  else. 

Please  be  mindful  that  I  am  expressing 
my  personal  opinion  on  a  key  deterrent  to 
expert  sales  of  chemicals  which  Food  Ma- 
chinery &  Chemical  Corp.  has  to  offer  for 
export,   and  If  the  chemical  Industry  were 


canvassed.  I  believe  you  will  find  that  for 
tonnage  chemicals  a  considerable  anunint  of 
business  Is  lost  because  n.8.  rates  cannot 
compete  with  foreign -flag  lines,  many  of 
which  are  stibsldized  by  their  governments 
to  the  extent  it  reflects  substantially  In  their 
rate  structure. 

I  would  be  the  flrst  to  admit  that  I  do 
not  know  how  UJS.  lines  can  lower  their 
rates  when  I  hear  that  the  master  of  foreign 
vessels  gets  from  $4,000  to  $5.0(X)  per  year, 
and  on  US.  vessels  captains  are  paid  $10,000 
to  $15,000,  along  with  comparable  differences 
in  the  pay  of  foreign  versus  U.S.  crews.  I 
have  also  heard  that  costs  to  load  a  vessel 
vary  from  $1.50  to  $4  per  ton  abroad,  whereas 
In  the  United  SUtes  It  is  estimated  at  97 
to  $8  per  ton. 

My  point  being,  that  if  Food  Machinery 
&  Chemical  Corp.  can  produce  a  product 
competitively  for  export  but  cannot  deliver 
competitively,  then  the  tariff  rates,  trade  re- 
strictions, or  any  help  the  Bureau  can  lend 
to  promotion  of  trade,  becomes  academic. 

From  my  p>olnt  of  view,  in  the  strength- 
ening of  the  \JS.  position  In  world  trade, 
ocean  freight  rates  play  a  most  vital  in- 
tegral part,  and  for  Food  Machinery  &  Chem- 
ical Corp.  chemicals  to  take  advantage  of 
the  assistance  to  Its  fullest  degree  we  must 
first,  somehow,  equalize  the  primary  problem 
of  noncompetitive  freight  rates  either  by 
lowering  our  rates  or  Increasing  foreign  rates. 
(Food  Machinery  &  Chemical  Corp.) 

Potash  fertilizer  Is  a  bulk  commodity  val- 
ued at  only  about  $20  (muriate  of  potash)  or 
$30  (sulphate  of  potash)  per  ton  at  UJS. 
mine.  Because  of  its  Carlsbad  location,  the 
major  part  of  the  domestic  industry  is  bur- 
dened with  a  costly  rail  haul  just  to  reach 
a  port.  Before  the  foreign  destination  Is 
reached,  a  costly  ocean  freight  must  be 
added  to  arrive  at  the  landed  cost.  This 
freight  burden  is  oneroxis  not  only  In  Its 
relation  to  the  basic  value  of  the  potash 
fertilizer  shipped  but  even  more  so  in  Its 
relation  to  the  much  lower  freight  costs 
from  the  foreign  producing  countries  to  most 
of  their  export  markets.  Whereas  ocean 
freight  costs  on  potash  to  the  Far  East  or 
Oceania  are  approximately  the  same  from 
the  United  SUtes  as  they  are  from  Western 
Europe,  it  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  costs 
twice  as  much  to  ship  potash  across  the 
ocean  from  the  United  SUtes  to  HXirope  as 
It  costs  to  ship  the  same  product  and  qual- 
ity In  the  opposite  direction.  For  this  reason 
European  pK)tash  producers  have  long  t>een 
able  to  secure  a  substantial  part  of  our  do- 
mestic market  in  the  coasUl  strip  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  The  opening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  may  for  the  first  time  give 
European  potash  suppliers  access  to  the  Im- 
portant Midwest  market.  In  general,  a  rail 
haul  may  add  $10  to  $15  per  ton  and  an 
ocean  freight  another  $10  to  $15  per  ton 
on  U.S.  potash  exports.  The  significance  of 
a  freight  advantage  to  a  European  supplier 
of,  say  $5  per  ton  is  obviously  very  impor- 
Unt  for  a  product  which  sells  for  $20  per 
ton  free  on  board  plant.  (Southwest  Potash 
Corp.) 

ADl    CONCrnONINO    AND    REFRIGERATION 

A  general  sUtement  was  made  by  several 
Industry  represenutlves  that  ocean  freight 
rates  on  shipments  from  the  United  States 
to  foreign  destinations  are  not  competitive 
with  similar  rates  for  shipments  to  these 
same  destinations  from  foreign  points  of 
origin. 

In  reply  to  these  complalnto  the  Depart- 
ment Is  pointing  out  flrst  of  all  that  the 
Government  does  not  exercise  any  direct  con- 
trol over  the  level  of  ocean  freight  rates. 
Secondly,  shippers  are  being  advised  to  fol- 
low the  procedure  outlined  In  the  attached 
pamphlet,  "Ocean  Freight  Rates,"  whenever 
it  is  felt  that  cerUln  rates  are  either  ex- 
cessively high  or  of  a  discriminatory  nature. 

Copies  of  all  the  Industry  statements  listed 
In  this  memorandtun  have  been  transmitted 


to  the  RegulatKm  Office  of  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Board  for  whatever  action  Is  deemed 
appropriate. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 

in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOr.l.EPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  on  H Ji.  6775 
have  worked  out  a  good  bill  and  the 
House  should  approve  it.  Contrary  to 
the  fears  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  CellekI,  concern- 
ing the  bill,  it  contains  adequate  protec- 
tion for  both  shippers  and  carriers  as 
well  as  the  public  interest.  While  the 
antitrust  language  which  the  gentleman 
preferred  was  removed  from  the  House 
version,  other  provisions  of  the  bill  give 
equally  effective  protection.  The  con- 
ferees were  convinced  that  if  the  lan- 
guage which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  preferred  were  to  be  enacted  into 
law  the  conference  system  would  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  American  ship  operators 
would  eventually  be  put  out  of  business. 
Rate  wars  would  follow.  Despite  our 
ship  subsidy  progrram,  the  American  op- 
erator could  not  successfully  compete 
with  his  foreign  counterpart  l)ecause  the 
subsidies  do  not  take  care  of  all  the  cost 
differences  which  exist  between  the 
American  and  the  foreign  operators. 
The  foreigner  has  lower  operating  costs 
and  could  cut  his  rates  below  that  which 
the  American  must  charge  to  stay  in 
business. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  wanted 
to  see  in  this  legislation  a  provision  to 
require  the  production  of  the  foreign  op- 
erator's documents  located  abroad. 
Such  a  provision  would  be  clearly  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  an  affront  to  the 
sovereignty  of  foreign  nations,  12  of 
which  have  registered  strong  protests 
against  such  a  proposal  with  our  De- 
partment of  State.  Several  of  such  na- 
tions have  stated  that  they  would  not 
permit  their  nationals  to  produce  such 
documents.  If  we  enacted  that  kind  of 
a  law,  the  foreign  operators  would  simply 
pull  out  of  the  conferences  and  the  con- 
ferences would  fail.  History  has  proven 
that  without  conferences  rate  wars  en- 
sue, all  to  the  detriment  of  the  American 
operator  and,  for  that  matter,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  shipping  public. 

The  conference  system  and  the  dual- 
rate  contracts  are  necessary  if  we  are  to 
have  stability  of  rates  and  regularity  of 
shipping  service.  Every  congressional 
Investigation  of  shipping  problems  over 
the  years  has  convinced  the  Members  of 
Congress  that  this  is  so. 

May  I  say  to  the  House  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  shippers  of  our  country 
who  appeared  before  our  committee  dur- 
ing the  last  3  years  favor  this  legislation. 
A  few  shippers  have  had  complaints 
about  the  operation  of  shipping  confer- 
ences. That  is  understandable.  No  sys- 
tem is  perfect.  Human  factors  are  al- 
ways involved  and  errors  of  judgment 
are  bound  to  occur.  They  would  occur 
even  if  we  accepted  the  language  urged 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York.     If 
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a  majority  of  the  shippers  approve  this 
legislation,  then  the  Congress  should 
too.  Oiir  committee  has  worked  hard 
for  3  years  to  come  up  with  a  good 
bill.  We  sincerely  believe  that  we  have 
done  so.  I,  therefore,  urge  the  House  to 
accept  the  conference  report.  The  Presi- 
dent should  then  sign  the  bill.  If  he 
does  not.  he  will  have  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  destruction  of  the 
conference  system,  for  the  chaos  which 
will  follow,  and,  finally,  for  the  injury 
which  will  be  done  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RELATING  TO   ELECTIONS   IN   THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU  (H.R.  8444)  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  12.  1955,  relat- 
ing to  elections  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments, 
and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina?  The  chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Jabces  C.  Davis, 
Dowdy,  Whitener.  Broyhixl.  and 
Harsha. 


UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING 
AND  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  8765)  to 
amend  and  clarify  the  reemployment 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  1.  strike  out  all  after  line  7  over  to 
and  Including  line  9  on  page  2  and  Insert: 

"(1)  Any  person  who  after  entering  the 
einpl03rment  to  which  he  claims  restoration, 
enlists  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  (other  than  In  a  reserve  component) 
shall  be  entitled  upon  release  from  service 
under  honorable  conditions  to  all  the  re- 
employment rights  and  other  benefits  pro- 
vided for  by  this  section  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons Inducted  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  If  the  total  of  his  service  performed 
between  June  24.  1948.  and  August  1.  1961, 
did  not  exceed  four  years,  and  the  total  of 
any  service,  additional  or  otherwise,  per- 
formed by  him  after  August  1,  19«1.  does  not 
exceed  four  years  fplus  In  each  case  any 
period  of  additional  service  Imposed  pursu- 
ant to  law) ." 

Page  2.  strike  out  all  after  line  21  over  to 
and  including  "involuntarily"  In  line  1  on 
page  3  and  insert  "total  of  such  active  duty 
performed  between  June  24,  1948.  and  Au- 
gust 1.  1961,  did  not  exceed  four  years,  and 
the  total  of  any  such  active  duty,  additional 
or  otherwise,  performed  after  August  1. 
1961.  doea  not  exceed  four  years". 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CAREER  COMPEN- 
SATION ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  2732)  to 
amend  "section  303  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  the 
Secretaries  of  the  uniformed  services 
shall  prescribe  a  reasonable  monetary  al- 
lowance for  transportation  of  house 
trailers  or  mobile  dwellings  up)on  perma- 
ment  change  of  station  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  "That  the  twelfth  sentence  of 
section  303(c)  of  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949  (37  U  S.C.  253(c))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretaries  concerned  and  In 
lieu  of  transportation  of  b.iggage  and  house- 
hold effects  or  payment  of  a  dislocation  al- 
lowance, a  member  of  the  uniformed  services, 
or  in  the  case  of  his  death  his  dependents, 
who  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  trans- 
portation of  baggage  and  household  goods 
under  this  section,  may  transport  a  house 
trailer  or  mobile  dwelling  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States  for  use  as  a  residence 
by  one  of  the  following  means — 

"\\)  transport  the  trailer  or  dwelling 
and  receive  a  monetary  allowance  In  lieu 
of  transportation  at  a  rate  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  (but  not  to  exceed  twenty 
cents  per  mile) ; 

■■  "(2)  deliver  the  trailer  or  dwelling  to  the 
Government  for  transportation  by  com- 
mercial means;  cr 

■■*l3)  transport  the  trailer  or  dwelling  by 
commercial  means  and  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Government  subject  to  such  rates  as  may  be 
proscribed  by  the  Secretaries  concerned: 

"  'Provided,  That  the  cost  of  transportation 
under  clause  ( 2 )  or  the  reimbursement  under 
ciavue  (3)  may  not  exceed  (A)  the  current 
average  cost  for  the  commercial  transporta- 
tion of  a  house  trailer  or  mobile  dwelling, 
(B)  36  cents  per  mile,  or  (C)  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  baggage  and  hovisehold  ef- 
fects of  the  member  or  his  dependents  plus 
the  dislocation  allowance  authorized  In  this 
section,  whichever  of  (A),  (B)  or  (C)  is  the 
lesser:  And  provided  further.  That  any  pay- 
ment authorized  by  this  section  may  be 
made  in  advance  of  the  transportation  con- 
cerned.' " 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  amend  section  303(c)  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949  to  authorise  the  Sec- 
retaries concerned  to  prescribe  a  reasonable 
monetary  allowance  for  the  transportation 
of  house  trailers  or  mobile  dwellings." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  have  just  a 
brief  explanation  of  what  this  bill  does? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shaU  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  bill  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  passed  this 
biU  to  authorize  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  house  trailers  and 
mobile  homes.  It  was  considered  under 
a  rule  aaid  thoroughly  debated.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  places  a  celling  on  the 
amount  which  can  be  paid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  REGISTER 
OP  CERTAIN  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
OPERATORS'    LICENSES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1440)  to 
amend  the  act  approved  July  14,  1960 
(74  Stat.  526).  relating  to  the  establisli- 
ment  of  a  register  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  certain  motor  vehicle  oper- 
ators' licenses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  Intend 
to  object,  I  would  like  to  have  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  bill  for  the  benefit  of 
th?  Members. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  leg- 
islation amends  existing  law  to  facilitate 
administration  of  the  national  driver  li- 
cense register  program. 

This  register,  which  contains  the 
names  of  persons  whose  permits  to  drive 
motor  vehicles  have  been  revoked  for 
driving  while  drunk  or  for  conviction  of 
a  traffic  violation  involving  loss  of  life, 
was  set  up  July  1,  1961.  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  accordance  witli 
Public  Law  86-660  of  the  last  Congress. 

The  pending  bill  was  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  clarify 
present  law  for  Uie  reason  that  some 
States  do  not  revoke  but  suspend  per- 
mit^, while  some  both  revoke  and  sus- 
pend. This  legislation  would  permit  the 
Department  to  list  revocations  as  well 
as  suspensions  for  the  two  offenses. 

The  Department  informed  the  commit- 
tee that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  benefit  13  States. 

The  legislation  was  proposed  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  conference  of  representatives 
of  State  motor  vehicle  administrator.":, 
the  American  A.ssociation  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Administrators,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Traffic  Institute  of 
Northwestern  University,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Safety,  September 
12.  on  this  and  three  related  bills.  No 
one  appeared  in  opposition. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 
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Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  Congress  enacted  and  the  President 
signed  Into  law  the  Rhodes  bill,  spon- 
sored by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
which  set  up  a  national  register  of 
names  of  persons  convicted  of  driving 
while  intoxicated  or  for  any  violation  of 
a  highway  safety  code  resulting  In  death. 

The  purpose  is  to  help  prevent  the  in- 
advertent granting  of  driver  privileges 
to  persons  whose  licenses  have  been  for- 
feited in  another  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  has 
worked  quite  well.  Forty-five  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
agreed  to  cooperate  and  43  of  these  juris- 
dictions are  participating  In  this  pro- 
gram. However,  the  original  legisla- 
tion covered  only  permits  which  have 
been  revoked. 

The  bill  we  have  here  today  will  amend 
existing  law  to  accommodate  those 
States  which  suspend  as  well  as  revoke 
for  these  two  violations.  The  committee 
^as  told  It  would  assist  13  States  in 
taking  advantage  of  this  service.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety  held 
hearings  September  12  on  this  and  three 
other  bills  to  extend  the  law  to  include 
suspensions.  The  other  bills  were  H.R. 
8388  by  Mr.  Randall;  H.R.  9074,  which  I 
introduced;  and  HJR.  9078  by  Mr. 
RHODts  of  Arizona,  author  of  the  bill  es- 
tablishing this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  already  resulted  In 
the  accumulation  of  about  68,000  names, 
and  we  believe  that  eventually  this  legis- 
lation win  give  the  States  great  protec- 
tion in  knowing  the  past  history  of  per- 
sons who  apply  for  permits  to  drive  but 
who  conceal  a  history  of  past  convictions 
for  these  two  offenses. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  T  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  would  this  information  be 
available  as  compiled  concerning  these 
habitual  violators? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  would  be  available  to  all 
the  States  or  political  subdivisions 
thereof  which  request  this  information 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  What  is  the  cost,  if 
any,  entailed  in  the  administration  of 
this  bill? 

Mr  ROBERTS.  This  will  not  increase 
the  budget  for  this  fiscal  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  in  the  hearings. 
The  organization  is  set  up  and  going. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  some  added  cost 
l)ecause  of  additional  cards  to  handle  the 
information  supplied  by  the  other  States 
which  come  into  the  program,  but  that 
will  be  taken  care  of  this  fiscal  year 
within  the  present  budget. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
question  of  availability  of  information, 
I  think  the  record  should  be  clear.  It 
would  not  be  available  to  the  public,  not 
to  just  anybody,  but  would  be  made 
available  to  appropriate  officials  of  the 
various  States  and  political  subdivisions. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Such  as  bureaus  of 
motor  vehicles  and  State  highway 
patrols? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  DEVINK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  ask  one  final  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Alabama.     He   does  not 


anticipate  that  this  will  require  for  the 
Department  another  Assistant  Secre- 
tary? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  No.  The  testimony 
is  that  they  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
people  to  handle  this. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
us  here  today  is  S.  1440,  which  is  being 
considered  under  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest in  the  closing  days  of  this  session. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Roberts]  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris]  ,  this  is  a  bill  which  amends 
an  act  which  was  approved  July  14.  1960, 
in  which  act  there  was  established  a 
register  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  certain  motor  vehicle  operators'  li- 
censes. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  House  that  we  had  on 
June  27,  1961,  introduced  under  our  own 
name  an  identical  bill.  H.R.  8388.  The 
purpose  of  both  S.  1440  and  the  identical 
House  version,  H.R.  8388.  is  to  amend  the 
existing  law  to  enable  additional  States 
to  participate  in  the  national  driver  li- 
cense register  program.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  had  earlier  informed 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  that  this  amendment  would 
benefit  13  States.  The  register  is  to 
serve  as  a  general  clearing  house  of  in- 
formation concerning  persons  whose  li- 
censes had  been  revoked  for  either  driv- 
ing while  intoxicated  or  being  convicted 
of  a  violation  of  the  highway  code  in- 
volving loss  of  life.  Since  the  enactment 
of  the  act  of  1960.  it  was  found  that  local 
laws  vary  with  respect  to  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "revoked."  It  seems  that 
many  States  do  not  provide  for  revoca- 
tion under  the  two  conditions,  but  do 
provide  for  suspension  for  varying  pe- 
riods of  time  depending  upon  the  sever- 
ity or  repetition  of  the  offense  involved. 

8.  1440  as  well  as  H.R.  8388  provides 
for  the  register  to  contain  the  names  of 
Individuals  whose  licenses  had  been 
terminated  or  temporarily  withdrawn  as 
well  as  those  which  have  been  perma- 
nently revoked. 

As  the  report  of  S.  1440  shows,  these 
amendments  were  proposed  as  a  result 
of  a  conference  of  State  motor  vehicle 
administrators,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
others. 

Our  interest  in  the  bill  came  a]x)ut 
because  a  constituent  had  written  us 
this  year  pointing  out  that  her  mother 
and  a  cousin  had  been  killed  by  a 
drunken  driver  near  Orlando,  Fla..  and 
another  lady  in  the  same  car  living  to 
survive  the  accident,  was  so  completely 
patched  up  as  to  be  a  human  wreck. 
She  further  reported  to  \i&  that  although 
the  culprit  had  been  released  on  bond 
for  reckless  driving,  that  to  the  day 
of  the  correspondence  from  our  constit- 
uent about  June  20,  1961,  the  man  who 
was  responsible  for  the  accident  and  who 
was  a  dnmken  driver,  has  never  ap- 
peared in  court  to  answer  to  any  charge 
and  has  never  been  found.    We  intro- 


duced this  bill  at  the  direct  request  of 
our  constituent.  Our  constituent  re- 
quested that  a  bill  be  introduced  to  set 
up  a  central  license  bureau  so  that  any 
person  who  lost  his  license  in  one  State 
could  not  move  from  that  State  to  an- 
other and  get  a  license  without  first  be- 
ing cleared  through  this  central  bureau. 
We  came  across  the  act  of  1960  and 
through  the  Office  of  Legislative  Coun- 
sel were  told  that  an  amendment  was 
needed  and  we  accordingly  introduced 
H.R.  8388. 

Today  we  are  most  agreeable  to  see 
our  bill,  H.R.  8388,  set  aside  for  6.  1440. 
The  House  should  proceed  to  pass  S. 
1440  without  a  single  dissent. 

The  report  shows  all  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  favored 
enactment  of  the  legislation,  and  no  one 
appeared  in  opposition.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  reports  no  additional 
persormel  will  be  needed  l)ecause  of  this 
addition  to  the  1960  act.  It  has  been  our 
privilege  to  participate  in  a  small  meas- 
ure in  the  amendment  to  last  year's  en- 
actment by  an  amendment  which  will 
permit  13  additional  States  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program. 

While  we  cannot  bring  back  the  lives 
of  the  relatives  of  our  constituent  at 
whose  request  we  introduced  the  bill  on 
the  House  side,  if  the  States  cooperate 
in  the  maintenance  of  this  national  reg- 
ister, those  who  are  at  fault  for  acci- 
dents resulting  from  driving  while  in- 
toxicated or  those  accidents  involving  a 
fatality  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  drive  and  legislation  of  this  sort  be- 
fore us  here  today,  will  in  the  future  bear 
fruit  and  pay  great  dividends  because  of 
this  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man fnnn  Arkansas? 

■Riere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  (UsembZed,  Tbat  section 
1  of  the  Act  approTed  July  14,  1960  (74  Stat. 
526),  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  register  containing 
the  name  of  each  individual  reported  to  him 
by  a  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
as  an  individual  with  respect  to  whom  such 
State  or  political  BUbdWision  has  terminated 
or  temporarily  withdrawn  an  individual's 
license  or  privilege  to  operate  a  motor  ve- 
hicle because  of  (1)  driving  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intoxicating  liquor,  or  (2)  con- 
viction of  a  violation  of  a  statute  of  a  State, 
or  ordinance  of  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  which  resulted  In  the  death  of  any 
person.  Such  register  shall  contain  such 
other  information  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  just  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  FRAUDU- 
LENT MISREPRESENTATION  OP 
GOLD  OR  SILVER  MERCHANDISE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1186)  to 
facilitate  the  protection  of  consumers  of 
articles  of  merchandise  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  gold  or  silver  from 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  concern- 
ing the  quality  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object.  I  should  like  the  gentleman 
to  explain  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
defer  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  con- 
ducted hearings  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1186.  the 
bill  before  us.  is  similar  to  a  bill,  H.R. 
5442,  which  I  introduced  on  March  9, 
1961. 

This  bill  would  require  that  any  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  who  applies  a  quality 
mark  to  a  gold  or  silver  article  also 
stamp  the  article  with  his  identification 
mark.  Some  manufacturers  and  dealers 
already  do  this  voluntarily.  Many,  how- 
ever, do  not. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  make  It 
easy  to  Identify  those  responsible  for 
placing  quality  marks  on  such  mer- 
chandise. This  would  be  a  deterrent  to 
unscrupulous  manufacturers  and  dealers 
who  put  false  quality  marks  on  their 
merchandise  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
origin  of  these  articles  are  diflBcult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  trace. 

This  measure  would  protect  the  rep- 
utable manufacturers  and  dealers  from 
unfair  competition  on  the  part  of  the 
unscrupulous  dealers.  It  would  protect 
the  public  against  fraudulent  misrepre- 
sentation. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman;  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  entitled  "'An  Act  forbidding 
the  Importation,  exportation,  or  carriage  in 
interstate  commerce  of  falsely  stamped  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise  made  of  gold  or  silver 
or  their  alloys,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  13.  1906  (34  Stat.  260;  15  U.S.C. 
294  et  seq.) .  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  therein,  immediately  after 
the  section  number  "Sec.  4.".  the  subsection 
designation  "(a)";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(b)  Whenever  any  person,  firm,  corpora- 
tion, or  association — 

"(1)  applies  or  causes  to  be  applied  to  any 
article  of  merchandise  intended  for  sale  or 


customarily  sold  as  a  complete  product  to 
consumers  within  the  United  States  or  any 
of  Its  possessions,  by  stamping,  branding, 
engraving,  or  otherwise,  any  quality  mark  or 
stamp  indicating  or  purporting  to  Indicate 
that  such  article  Is  made  In  whole  or  In  part 
of  gold  or  silver  or  of  an  alloy  of  either  such 
metal;  or 

"(2)  imports  Into  the  United  States  or  any 
of  Its  possessions  any  such  article  of  mer- 
chandise bearing  any  such  quality  mark  or 
stamp  which  indicates  or  purports  to  Indicate 
that  such  article  is  made  In  whole  or  In  part 
of  gold  or  silver  or  of  an  alloy  of  either 
such  metal. 

such  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion, before  depositing  any  such  article 
manufactured  or  manufactxired  and  Im- 
ported six  months  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  In  the  United  States  malls,  or  caus- 
ing such  article  to  be  so  deposited,  for  trans- 
mission thereby,  or  delivering  such  article  or 
causing  such  article  to  be  delivered  to  any 
conunon  carrier  for  transportation  from  one 
State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any 
other  State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  said  District,  In  inter- 
state commerce,  or  transporting  such  article 
of  causing  such  article  to  t>e  transported 
from  one  State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  any  other  State,  territory,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  to  said  Dis- 
trict. In  Interstate  commerce,  shall — 

"(A)  apply  or  cause  to  be  applied  to  that 
article  a  trademark  of  such  person,  firm,  cor- 
poration, or  association  duly  registered  or 
applied  for  within  thirty  days  after  an  article 
bearing  the  trademark  Is  placed  in  commerce 
or  Imported  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  the  name  of  such  person,  firm,  cor- 
poration, or  association;  and 

"(B)  If  such  article  of  merchandise  Is  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  parts  which  are  com- 
plete in  themselves  but  which  are  not  Iden- 
tical In  quality,  and  any  one  of  such  parts 
bears  such  a  quality  mark  or  stamp,  apply 
or  cause  to  be  applied  to  each  other  part  of 
that  article  of  merchandise  a  quality  mark 
or  stamp  of  like  pattern  and  size  disclosing 
the  quality  of  that  other  part. 

Each  Identifying  trademark  or  name  applied 
to  any  article  of  merchandise  In  compliance 
with  clause  (A)  of  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  that  article  by  the  same  means  as 
that  used  In  applying  the  quality  mark  or 
stamp  appearing  thereon,  in  type  or  lettering 
at  least  as  large  as  that  used  in  such  quality 
mark  or  stamp,  and  In  a  position  as  close  as 
possible  to  that  quality  mark  or  stamp." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments: 

Page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  "association"  and 
Insert  "association,  being  a  manufacturer  or 
dealer  subject  to  the  first  section  of  this 
Act". 

Page  2,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  "within 
the  United  States  or  any  of  its  possessions" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "In  any  State". 

Page  2,  line  16,  strike  out  "United  States 
or  any  of  its  possessions"  and  Insert  "any 
State". 

Page  2,  line  23,  strike  out  "manufactured 
and"  and  In  line  24  after  "Imported"  Insert 
"after". 

Page  3,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  ".  terri- 
tory, or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  District  of  Colxmibla,". 

And  in  line  5  after  "State,"  strike  out 
"territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  said  District.  In  interstate  commerce,". 


And  In  line  8  after  "State"  Insert  "to  any 
other  State"  and  strike  out  the  rest  of  lines 
8,  9,  10,  and  through  "commerce"  in  line  11. 

Page  4.  line  7,  strike  out  "stamp."  "  and  In- 
sert "stamp.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "State"  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia."  ". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2295)  to  amend  the  act  entitled.  "An  act 
for  the  organization,  improvement,  and 
maintenance  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park.'  approved  April  30.  1890.  which  Is 
similar  to  the  bill  H.R.  8357. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

Mr.  BOW.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  bill  re- 
ferred to  is  identical  to  the  one  Intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  H.R. 
8303.  This  is  the  bill  sponsored  by  the 
regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  give  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
the  opportunity  to  do  some  repair  work 
at  the  National  Zoo.  The  regents  are 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  been  most  helpful  to 
the  committee  in  the  consideration  of 
this  proposal.  Certainly  we  feel  that  he 
has  played  an  important  part  tn  the 
consideration  of  this  bill,  for  which  we 
are  most  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
may  say  this  has  been  cleared  by  the 
leadership  on  this  side. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the 
organization.  Improvement,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  National  Zoological  Park"", 
approved  April  30.  1890  (26  SUt.  78),  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
"administer"  the  following:  "and  Improve". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  8357)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FURTHER     MESSAGE     FROM     THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  Ita  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
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on  the  disagreeLng  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  biU  (H.R.  7500)  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the 
peoples  of  interested  countries  and  areas 
in  meeting  their  needs  for  skilled  man- 
power". 


COAST    GUARD    OCEANOGRAPHIC 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  6845)  to  amend  tiUe 
14  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  an  expansion  of  the  fimctions  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CowTBixircE  Report  (H.  Rkpt.  Mo.  1194) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoiises  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (Hit. 
6845)  to  amend  title  14  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  an  expansion  of  the 
functions  of  the  Oo«st  Oxiard.  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  mgreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  thetr 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendount  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"That  title  14  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 
relating  to  the  Coast  Guard,  is  amended  by 
inserting  In  chapter  1,  section  2,  after  the 
words  "rescue  facilities  for  the  promotion  of 
safety  on  and  over  the  high  seas  and  waters 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States;'  and  before  the  words  'and  shall 
maintain  a  state  of  readiness'  the  words: 
'shall  engage  In  ocesnographlc  research  on 
the  high  ae*s  and  in  waters  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;'  and  Is 
further  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
chapter  5  the  following  new  section: 

"  "I  94.  CX:eanographlc  research 

"  The  Coast  Ouard  shaU  conduct  such 
oceanograptUc  research,  use  such  equipment 
or  instruments,  and  collect  and  aiuilyze  s\ich 
oceanographlc  datSh  in  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  of  the  Oovernment.  or  not, 
as  may  be  in  the  national  interest.' 

"Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  8  of  title 
14  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  '94.  Oceanographlc  research.'  " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
GBoacK  P.  Mni.EE, 
John  D.  DuiCELL. 
Alton  Lennon. 
Thomas  M.  Pellt, 

OOKPON  I*.  liCOONOUCH, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Wakrxn  a.  MACirasoir, 
CL.An  Engle, 
John  M.  Btttlek, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  ttie  Senate. 

Statsmemt 

The  managers  on  the  part  ot  the  House 
at  the  ooaferenee  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bin  (HA.  6846)  to  amend 


tiUe  14  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  an  expansion  of  the  functions  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  ttie  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  Senate  ameiMlment  strikes  out  aU  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserts  a  substitute.  The  House  recedes 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  with  an  amendment  which  is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  differences  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to 
In  conference  are  noted  as  follows: 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 94  to  chapter  6  of  title  14  of  the  United 
States  Code.  This  new  section  would  au- 
thorize the  Coast  Guard  to  conduct  oceano- 
graphlc research  using  necessary  equipment 
or  instruments  and  to  collect  and  analyze 
oceanographlc  data,  in  cooperation  with 
agencies  of  the  Government,  or  not,  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  determines  to  be 
In  the  national  interest. 

The  Hovise  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  would  re- 
quire the  Coast  Guard  to  conduct  such 
oceanographlc  research,  to  use  such  equip- 
ment and  instrumenta,  and  to  collect  and 
analyze  such  oceanographlc  data.  In  coop- 
eration with  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  not,  as  may  t>e  In  the  national 
interest. 

Oxoacx  P.  Mn.i.rK. 

JORN   D.  DiMCELL, 

Alton  Lennon, 
Thomas  M.  Pellt, 

GOEDON  L.  McDONOUCR, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ENDORSING  WORLD  ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS  EXPOSITION 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign AfTairs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  389,  which  I  in- 
troduced at  the  request  of  the  Honorable 
Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  dean  of  the  Illinois 
delegation,  and  for  and  in  behalf  of  all 
Members  from  the  Chicago  area.  I 
might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  similar 
resolution  was  introduced  in  the  other 
body  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
senior  and  junior  Senators  from  Illinois. 

In  Chicago,  in  November  1962,  there  is 
to  be  held  in  our  new,  beautiful  exposi- 
tion hall  a  world  economic  progress  as- 
sembly and  exposition.  This  concurrent 
resolution  merely  requests  and  author- 
izes the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
issue  a  proclamation  Inviting  interested 
nations  and  persons  to  participate. 
TTiere  Is  no  money  at  all  Involved  in  it. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  few  questions  concerning  this  resolu- 
tion. Do  I  understand  the  gentleman 
is  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  on  page  4,  section  2,  the  section 
which  would  provide  for  Government 
participation  in  this  exposition? 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUinois.  Yes,  that  is 
to  be  stricken  because  it  might  imply 
that  some  Federal  money  is  to  be  au- 
thorized. We  are  not  requesting  any 
Federal  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  section  very 
definitely  impUes  that  Federal  funds 
may  be  spent  on  this  exposition.  May 
we  have  the  complete  assurance  of  the 
gentleman  that  he  has  no  intention  of 
asking  for  Federal  funds  to  finance  this 
exposition? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinots.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  contemplated  request 
for  money.  It  might  be  that  a  modest 
amount  of  money  would  be  asked  when 
the  plans  have  progressed  and  such 
would  seem  to  serve  the  national  inter- 
est, but  I  would  doubt  it.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  exposition  is  being  fi- 
nanced entirely  by  public-spirited  people 
of  Chicago.  I  do  not  know  of  any  ex- 
pectation later  of  Federal  money,  al- 
though, of  course,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Federal  Government  might  wish  to  par- 
ticipate on  a  larger  scale  since  the  pur- 
pose of  the  exposition  is  to  bring  together 
all  the  agencies  and  institutions,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  private  capital  and  the 
foundations,  with  representatives  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations.  T'owever,  I  do 
not  anticipate  a  request  for  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  that  It 
could  be  kept  that  way  because  we  are 
confronted,  apparently,  with  a  substan- 
tial request  for  funds  for  the  New  York 
Fair.  Is  this  a  World's  Pair,  a  World 
Exposition,  or  an  International  Ex- 
position? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  No.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would  be  happy 
to  know  that  this  is  something  of  a  new 
departure.  This  Is  an  effort  to  bring 
together  Government,  private  business, 
foundations,  religious  organizations,  and 
recipients  of  our  aid  in  foreign  countries. 
There  will  be,  of  course,  some  exhibits, 
and  most  attractive  ones,  but  it  has  been 
emphasized  that  the  exhibits  are  not  to 
be  expensive.  They  are  not  to  be  on  the 
elaborate  competitive  scale,  with  nations 
Impoverishing  themselves  to  outdo  one 
another  in  glamor.  Chicago  has  none 
of  the  spirit  of  pretense.  TMs  exposition 
will  be  along  the  Chicago  line.  I  think 
It  is  a  new  departure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  world  government,  is  it? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  know  that 
people  from  all  over  the  world  may  be 
getting  together  at  the  exposition,  and 
they  may  have  a  common  prayer,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  a  prayer  for  a 
common  government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  of  the  "whereas" 
clauses  states  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  ite  people  have  consistently  en- 
dorsed the  aspirations  of  all  peoples  and 
nations  to  realize  a  free  and  prosperous  so- 
ciety and  have,  toward  these  ends,  actively 
supported  and  participated  In  programs  for 
free  economic  development  wlttther  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  groups,  cities.  States, 
nations,  or  global  areas,  and  whether  car- 
ried forth  by  private  Individuals,  Institu- 
tions, private  business  and  Industry,  or  by 
national,  regional,  or  supranational  govern- 
ment agencies  or  organlEatlonc; 

Now  what  is  a  "supranational  govern- 
ment" agency  or  organization?  What  is 
a  supranational  government? 
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Mr.  O'HAPtA  of  Illinois.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman,  I  am  not  the  drafts- 
man of  that  langTiage.  If  I  were  the  au- 
thor of  the  resolution,  there  would  not 
be  so  much  language  in  it.  I  think  we 
put  altogether  too  many  words  in  these 
Jaws  that  we  draw  up,  all  of  them.  The 
Ten  Commandments  cover  a  lot  of 
groimd,  pretty  much  the  whole  range 
of  human  weakness,  but  there  isn't  much 
wordage.  I  wish  we  could  get  back  to 
saying  what  we  want  to  say,  and  saying 
it  with  brevity.  But,  as  I  say,  I  am  not 
the  author  of  the  resolution.  Of  course. 
I  subscribe  to  the  purpose  and  intent, 
the  purpose  of  promoting  world  eco- 
nomic development,  and  certainly  I  think 
we  can  do  it  in  no  better  way  than  that 
proposed  in  this  resolution.  I  agree  there 
is  a  generous  abundance  of  language. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  as  to  the  excess  wordage. 
the  "whereas"  clauses  in  this  resolution 
nm  for  two  pages  and  the  resolving  part 
only  a  couple  of  paragraphs.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one  other  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  the  resolution 
whereby  it  is  directed  that  the  President 
issue  a  proclamation.  Is  this  not  invad- 
ing the  field  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary in  that  respect?  Does  not  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  handle  leg- 
islation dealing  with  Presidential  proc- 
lamations? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Dlinois.  No,  aU  we 
are  doing  in  this  is  to  request  and  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation inviting  all  nations  and  persons 
who  are  interested  to  participate  in  an 
exposition  and  conference  on  world  eco- 
nomic progress.  That  is  all,  as  this  is 
an  invitation  to  the  nations  and  persons 
of  the  free  world,  and  is  not  domestically 
limited,  the  gentleman  will  concede  that 
properly  it  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  my  very  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  says  he  is  not  the 
author  of  the  bill,  but  he  is  a  sponsor. 
You  might  prevail  upon  him  to  pick  up 
the  tab  in  case  there  should  be  any 
charges  that  otherwise  would  be  levied 
against  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  hope 
that  when  this  bill  goes  to  conference 
the  words  "supranational  government" 
will  be  eliminated. 

With  the  assurance  of  the  gentleman 
from  Chicago  this  is  not  going  to  cost  the 
Government  any  money.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  \/r.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would  be 
willing  to  accept  an  amendment  on  page 
1  of  the  concurrent  resolution  after  the 
words  "free  economic  development"  to 
insert  a  semicolon  and  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  that  whereas  clause  which 
contains  the  language  which  might  bind 
Members  of  this  House  to  a  proposition 
that  they  were  in  favor  of  economic  de- 
velopment by  governmental  organiza- 
tions or  a  supergovernmental  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  assume  either  an 
amendment  will  be  accepted  by  under- 
standing or  will  be  reported  from  the 
desk. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  is  with  the  fur- 
ther understanding  that  the  amendment 
to  section  5  will  be  offered. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  That  has 
been  offered. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Whereas  the  encouragement  of  private 
and  public  participation  In  International 
economic  development  Is  vital  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  free  and  democratic  economic 
growth  process,  and  the  responsibility  for 
stimulating  International  economic  growth, 
and  especially  the  growth  of  those  nations 
In  the  less-developed  areas,  must  be  shared 
and  supported.  In  accordance  with  their  ca- 
pacity, by  the  peoples  of  the  world,  whether 
as  Individuals  or  through  their  private 
organizations  and  their  governments:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  people  have  consistently  en- 
dorsed the  aspirations  of  all  peoples  and  na- 
tions to  realize  a  free  and  prosperous  society 
and  have,  toward  these  ends,  actively  sup- 
ported and  participated  In  programs  for  free 
economic  development  whether  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  groups,  cities,  states,  na- 
tions, or  global  areas,  and  whether  carried 
forth  by  private  Individuals,  Institutions, 
private  business  and  Industry,  or  by  national, 
regional,  or  supranational  government  agen- 
cies or  orKanlzations;  and 

Wherea#  the  success  or  failure  of  these  ob- 
jectives and  the  freedom  of  the  individual, 
his  nation,  and  the  world,  depend  upon  the 
scope  and  quality  of  public  understanding 
and  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  focus  on 
this  historic  movement  of  our  century,  and 
is  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  leaders 
in  the  great  endeavor  to  understand  each 
other  and  each  other's  efforts  and  thus  find 
ways  by  which  mutual  efforts  can  be  Joined 
for  the  good  of  all  mankind:  and 

Whereas  In  order  to  assist  In  bringing 
about  a  greater  understanding  and  accelera- 
tion of  this  effort,  a  World  Economic  Progress 
Assembly  and  Exposition,  privately  organ- 
ized, flnaiu;ed.  and  sponsored,  will  be  pre- 
sented In  November  1962.  In  Chicago.  Illi- 
nois, at  the  new  exposition  center  known  as 
McCormlck  Place;  and 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  this  assembly  and 
exposition  is  to  bring  together  for  the  first 
time  a  world  assembly  to  examine  and  ex- 
plore the  many  diverse  elements  of  man- 
kind's struggle  to  assure  to  Itself  adequate 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  health,  education,  and 
other  elements  of  its  well-being  and  to  pro- 
vide the  means  through  exhibits,  meetings, 
and  special  events  to  translate  what  is  now  a 
vague  topic  to  many  Into  an  understandable 
reality;  and 

Whereas  further  purposes  of  this  assembly 
and  exposition  are  to  provide  the  opportu- 
nity to  bring  to  the  United  States,  which  has 
spearheaded  the  effort  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind,  representatives  of  national  govern- 
ments and  International  and  national  gov- 
ernment and  private  agencies  Including 
foundations  and  educational,  religious,  labor, 
banking,  and  business  organizations  and  In- 
stitutions and  the  general  public  to  enable 
them,  and  their  American  counterparts,  to 


come  together  to  report,  explain,  and  evalu- 
ate their  progress,  roles,  and  operations, 
catalog  needs  as  yet  umnet.  exchange  views 
and  plan  within  a  coherent  framework  the 
new  opportunities  for  private  and  govern- 
ment cooperation,  chart  new  and  mutually 
productive  and  advantageous  paths  Into  a 
future,  and  achieve  a  closer  understanding 
and  collaboration  in  this  great  and  essential 
endeavor;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  contribution 
of  United  States  enterprise  toward  economic 
strength  of  less-developed  countries,  through 
private  trade  and  investment  abroad  and  ex- 
change of  Ideas  and  technical  information, 
and  to  increase  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  other  countries,  using  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  the  facilities  of 
private  agencies,  and  the  World  Economic 
Progress  Assembly  and  Exposition  will  pro- 
vide a  unique  and  effective  means  of  carrying 
out  these  objectives;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  that  the  assembly  and  ex- 
position provide  a  response  to  the  urgent 
need  to  broaden  understanding,  at  home  and 
abroad,  of  the  progress  and  challenge  of  in- 
ternational economic  development  and  that 
the  participation  of  the  American  people 
through  various  United  States  Government 
progrrams  in  the  development  of  the  econ- 
omies of  other  nations  and  In  the  evolution 
of  International  economic  growth  is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  story  to  be  projected  at 
the  proposed  assembly  and  exposition,  has 
therefore  instructed  the  various  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Government  concerned 
to  assist  in  every  way  possible  In  contribut- 
ing to  the  success  of  the  event:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  World  Economic 
Progress  Assembly  and  Exposition  is  consist- 
ent with  the  objectives  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  represents  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  objectives  of  the 
United  States  and  to  all  who  seek  to  realize 
a  society  in  which  man  and  nations  can  real- 
ize their  potential  in  freedom  and  peace. 

Sec.  2  The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  an  Interest 
in  activities  Included  within  the  subject 
matter  of  the  World  Economic  Progress  As- 
sembly and  Exposition  are  requested  to  de- 
vote such  resources  and  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  United  States 
Government's  participation  will  adequately 
reflect  the  Important  role  of  our  Nation  In 
contributing  to  the  economic  growth  of 
other  nations. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  reciting 
the  purposes  of  the  World  Economic  Progress 
Assembly  and  Exposition  and  inviting  par- 
ticipation by  all  concerned  with  interna- 
tional economic  development. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment;  Page  4.  line  5. 
strike  out  "represents"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "has  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
make." 

On  page  4,  strike  out  lines  9  to  17. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MEADER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofTer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Meadek:  Page 
1.  after  the  words  "economic  development" 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


ELECTION  OP  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 
TO  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  474)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  GtOBCc  P.  MnxEB,  of  Cali- 
fornia, be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  chair- 
man of  the  standing  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESIGNATION  PROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation which  was  read  by  the  Clerk: 

HOUSB  o*  Repeesentatives. 
Washington,  DC..  September  21,  1961. 
Hon.  Sam  RATStrxN, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatix>es, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae   Me.    Speaker:    I    hereby   tender  my 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I        Oeoece  p.  MnxEE. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection  the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OP  CAREER  COMPEN- 
SATION ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  460  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  b«  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itaelf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hovise  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  7723) 
to  amend  section  308(a)  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1940  by  increasing  per  diem 
rates  and  to  provide  reimbursement  under 
certain  clrcumstanoes  for  actual  expenses 
Incident  to  travel.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Avery]  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  in  order 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7723)  in- 
creasing the  per  diem  rates  for  members 
of  the  imif  ormed  services  to  a  level  equal 


to  those  provided  for  members  of  the 
civilian  Government  service. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour's  debate. 

If  there  is  any  opposition  to  the  rule,  I 
do  not  know  it.  I  therefore  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  shduld  adopt  tht;  rule,  and 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  the  rule,  I  know  of  no 
opposition  to  the  bill.  The  bill  should 
be  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Thornberry]. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  senior  member 
of  the  Texas  delegation,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  PatmanI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
days  and  at  the  end  of  this  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  lose  the  services  of  one 
of  the  most  popular  Members  of  this 
body.  I  refer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  Honorable  Paul  Kh-day,  who 
has  represented  the  district  in  Texas 
known  as  the  San  Antonio  district  since 
1938  and  v/ho  will  soon  become  a  Fed- 
eral Judge.  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed him  several  months  ago  and  he 
has  already  been  confirmed  unani- 
mously by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
KiLDAYl  has  managed  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  and  has  had  control  of  some 
of  the  most  difficult  legislation  to  come 
before  this  body. 

I  heard  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  pay 
him  a  great  compliment  one  time  by 
saying  that  Paul  Kilday  can  make  very 
simple  and  understandable  the  most 
difficult  and  intricate  measures  that 
come  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  do  it  in  the  shortest  length  of 
time  of  any  Member  he  ever  served  with. 
I  thought  that  was  a  great  compliment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know,  and  of  course 
all  of  you  know,  that  a  Member  of  this 
body  really  represents  two  constituen- 
cies, one  constituency,  the  voters,  who 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  be  here  and 
represent  them:  He  must  always  ren- 
der service  satisfactory  to  his  constit- 
uents or  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
main here  as  their  Representative. 
The  other  constituency  is  represented  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Mem- 
bers with  whom  he  serves. 

The  Members  of  this  body  must  have 
a  high  regard  and  great  respect  for  a 
Member,  otherwise  he  cannot  render  the 
maximum  service  for  the  people  he  has 
the  privilege  and  the  honor  to  represent 
in  his  congressional  district.  Paul 
Kilday  is  not  only  a  very  able  man;  he 
is  a  knowledgeable  person;  he  has  al- 
ways been  forthright,  and  he  is  a  man 
of  real  good  judgment.  Consequently, 
he  has  always  been  successful  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  and  has  remained 
satisfactory  to  his  constituents  as  evi- 
denced by  his  long  service  and  having 
been  elected  by  overwhelming  majorities 
every  2  years. 

The  Texas  delegation  in  Congress  nat- 
urally exceedingly  regrets  that  we,  as 
members  of  the  delegation,  are  going  to 
lose  his  services,  but  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  he  is  going  to  another  branch 
of  our  Government,  the  judiciary,  and 
while  we  will  lose,  the  Judiciary  will  win. 


He  will  make  a  great  Federal  Judge;  we 
all  know  that.    We  know  that  as  we 
lose  and  his  constituents  will  lose  and 
the  State  of  Texas  and  the  Nation  will 
lose  his  services  that  would  be  so  very 
valuable  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
the   judiciary  will  be   the  wirmer.    As 
the  senior  member  of  the  Texas  delega- 
tion present  at  this  time.  I  just  want 
our  colleague  and  friend.  PAtn.  Kilday. 
to  know  that  as  he  goes  to  this  other 
place  of  great  responsibility  he  will  carry 
with  him  the  continued  high  regard  and 
the   great   respect    and    the    very    best 
wishes  of  every  member  of  the  Texas 
delegation  and  I  am  sure  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  entile  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Halleck]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  get  out  of  order 
here  while  the  Texans  are  speaking  very 
properly  of  one  of  their  fellow  Texans. 
but  just  as  an  ordinary  rim-of-the-mine 
Hoosier,  may  I  say  a  word  about  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Paul  Kilday. 
In  my  opinion,  he  Is  one  of  the  ablest 
men  I  have  ever  known  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

As  I  have  served  here,  I  have  come  to 
recognize  what  I  call  balance  as  one  of 
the  greatest  attributes  that  any  Member 
of  this  body  can  have.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas.  Paul  Kilday,  had  balance, 
and  with  that  balance,  which  was  in  my 
opinion  the  ability  to  recognize  the  right 
and  the  wrong  of  a  proposition  and  avoid 
extremes  on  either  side.  Paul  Kilday, 
when  he  spoke  to  us,  spoke  from  a  wealth 
of  knowledge.  I  have  heard  him  speak  to 
us  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  that  great  ability 
that  was  his  shone  through  like  the 
bright  sun  on  a  clear  day. 

I  shall  miss  him  as  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
shall  miss  him.  But  in  his  new  assign- 
ment, which  really  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  him,  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all 
of  us  when  we  wish  him  well. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  see  him  go  with 
mixed  emotions. 

His  contributions  to  sound  government 
as  a  Member  of  this  body  have  been 
legion. 

We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  men  of  his 
judgment  and  experience  in  these  diffi- 
cult times. 

But  I  must  respect  his  decision  in 
chosing  another  career  for  service,  and 
where  we  are  poorer  here  for  his  leaving, 
it  is  good  to  know  that  he  will  yet  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  total  well- 
being  of  our  citizens,  giving  of  his  talents 
in  good  conscience  and  in  the  name  of 
Justice  for  all  men. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riseT;o 
say  a  word  at  this  moment  about  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Paul  Kilday.  I 
think  every  Member  of  this  body,  from 
any  State,  likes  to  conduct  himself  in 
such  a  way  and  likes  to  see  his  col- 
leagues from  his  State  conduct  them- 
selves in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  credit 
upon  the  State  from  which  they  come. 
Texans  probably  are  a  little  more  modest 
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than  people  from  other  areas,  but  we 
members  of  the  Texas  delegation  have 
taken  pride  in  our  delegation  through 
the  years  as  you  have  in  yours.  And,  our 
prestige,  if  I  may  say  so.  has  been  tre- 
mendously bolstered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  years  by  the 
fact  that  Paul  Kilday  has  been  a  stal- 
wart member  of  the  Texas  delegation  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Yes:  he  has  balance  and  he  has 
stability.  He  has  inspired  a  remark- 
able degree  of  confidence,  and  rightly  so. 
as  a  Member  of  this  body,  and  most  of  us 
have  followed  him  on  many  important 
matters  here.  We  have  followed  him 
wisely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Honorable  Sam 
P.AYBrRw,  is  not  with  us  today.  Often 
have  I  heard  him  pay  tribute  to  Paul 
Kilday.  I  have  heard  him  say  more 
than  once.  "Fellows,  you  know  Paot.  Kil- 
day has  one  of  the  finest  minds  I  have 
encountered  in  all  my  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives."  There  have 
been  no  dissenting  voices  when  that 
statement  has  been  made.  There  was 
complete  agreement. 

So.  the  Texas  delegation,  the  Congress, 
and  the  country  will  lose  a  lot  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  legislative  branch 
when  Paul  Kilday  goes  to  this  other  im- 
portant post,  where  I  am  sure  he  will 
carry  on  the  same  tradition  of  service 
that  he  has  carried  on  here.  But  we 
are  going  to  miss  his  presence,  his  coun- 
sel, and  his  guidance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  Paul  is  probably 
going  to  handle  the  last  bill  coming  to 
the  House  under  a  rule  from  his  commit- 
tee for  this  session  and,  therefore,  this 
will  be  the  last  bill  to  be  so  handled  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  think  it  is 
very  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  him 
at  this  moment.  He  is  a  grand  guy.  He 
has  a  wonderful  wife,  two  charming  and 
lovely  daughters.  He  has  much  for 
which  to  be  thankful  because  among 
those  things  for  which  he  can  be  thank- 
ful is  the  high  esteem  and  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  by  those  who  know  him 
best  and  who  have  observed  him  here 
through  the  years. 

So,  Paul  Kilday,  on  this  occasion  I 
salute  you  and  bid  you  Godspeed. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  this  rule  will  make  In 
order  the  consideration  of  the  last  bill 
that  Paxtl  Kilday  will  bring  before  this 
House  in  his  legislative  career.  Paul 
Kilday  and  I  came  to  Congress  together, 
being  elected  in  1938.  Throughout  the 
years  there  has  been  a  warm  friendship 
between  us.  He  has  come  before  the 
Rules  Committee  for  the  19  years  and 
more  that  I  have  been  a  member  of  that 
body,  and  never  have  we  had  a  Member 
of  the  House  come  before  our  committee 
who  could  give  more  accurate  testimony, 
who  had  a  greater  grasp  of  the  problems 
of  the  legislation  that  he  brought  before 
us  with  which  we  might  be  dealing,  or  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  military  affairs 
of  this  country. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  Kilday.  as  has  been 
weU  said  here,  has  a  brilliant  intellect, 
one  of  the  brightest  minds  with  which  I 
have  ever  come  in  contact.  I  am  sure 
that  his  leaving  this  body  will  not  only 
be  a  great  loss  to  all  of  us  here  in  the 
House,  but  a  great  loss  to  the  country. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  in  the  new  post 
which  he  will  assume — the  new  position 
as  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals — there  is  certainly  no  man  in 
the  United  States  of  America  who  Is  bet- 
ter qualified  to  serve  on  that  court  and 
to  see,  as  Paul  has  attempted  to  do,  I 
am  sure  throughout  his  entire  life,  that 
proper  consideration  and  justice  be  ex- 
tended to  all  persons  and  to  all  view- 
points. 

He  has  never  been  political  in  his  work 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  He  has  been  helpful  to  many 
of  us  on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  He  has 
understood  some  of  our  problems  and  has 
helped  us  solve  them. 

From  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  say  to  Paul  Kilday  in  be- 
half of  myself,  and  I  am  sure  of  all  my 
colleagues,  thank  you  very  much.  sir.  for 
the  service  you  have  rendered  to  us  and 
to  your  country,  and  may  God  speed  you 
on  your  way. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert  1. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  most  appropriate 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  PatmamI,  and  his  able  col- 
leagues from  Texas.  Geobgk  Mahon. 
Homer  Thornberry,  and  others,  should 
rwint  with  pride  to  the  service  of  a  great 
Texan.  But  we  would  all  demur  if  they 
sought  to  make  this  a  purely  Texas 
affair.  If  any  Member,  by  reason  of  the 
credit  of  his  service,  or  the  contributions 
he  has  made,  or  the  character  and 
ability  that  he  has  demonstrated  in  this 
House,  deserves  to  be  recognized  by 
every  Member  of  this  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  from  all  States,  It 
is  certainly  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Kilday]. 

Mr.  Kilday  comes  from  a  State  that 
has  furnished  many  of  the  most  eminent 
Members  of  this  body  over  the  years. 
Our  great  Speaker  from  that  State  has 
often  made  a  statement  that  has  left 
an  impression  on  me;  I  have  heard  him 
make  it  many  times.  He  has  said  that 
it  does  not  make  much  difference  how 
much  sense  a  man  has  if  he  does  not 
have  Judgment  to  go  with  it.  Many 
Members  have  already  paid  tribute  to 
the  fine  intellect  of  Paul  Kilday  and 
certainly  he  has  plenty  of  sense,  both 
common  and  uncommon;  but  he  also 
has  a  tremendous  amount  of  judgment 
to  go  with  it. 

I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  is  more 
fit  by  temperament,  by  training,  by  in- 
tellect, by  character,  or  by  judgment  to 
take  on  the  responsibilities  of  a  very  im- 
portant judicial  post  than  Paul  Kilday. 
His  service  in  this  House  has  added 
luster  to  this  illustrious  body.  His  serv- 
ice in  a  judicial  capacity  will  add  pres- 
tige to  that  great  coordinate  branch  of 
the  Government. 

I  hope,  and  I  believe,  that  he  will  go 
on  to  higher  positions  in  the  Judiciary 


of  our  country.  Paul  Kilday,  as  much 
as  anyone  I  know,  would  make  a  great 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  We  hate  to  lose  him 
from  this  House  but  we  wish  him  well 
in  the  high  calling  of  public  service  into 
which  he  will  soon  enter.  Congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  you.  Paul. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  a  colleague  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  the  gentleman  from 
South   Carolina    [Mr.    Rivers). 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  someone  has  said  that  men  are 
either  born  great,  attain  greatness,  or 
have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Paul 
Kilday  was  bom  with  a  great  intellect 
and  he  has  attained  greatness  by  the 
training  of  that  basic  quality.  Having 
greatness  thrust  upon  him  is  of  no  con- 
cern to  Paul  Kilday  because  greatness 
will  seek  a  man  of  his  genius. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  or  misfortune  to 
succeed  Paul  Kilday  on  the  Conunittee 
on  Armed  Services.  That  is  not  an  easy 
undertaking.  Fifteen  years  ago.  when 
we  created  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I.  like  the  rest  of  the  members 
of  this  committee,  was  associated  with 
Paul  very  closely  and  intimately  from  a 
legislative  standpoint.  I  had  seen  Paul 
KiLDAY's  great  and  enviable  mind  work 
and.  with  that  great  analytical  capacity, 
solve  the  questions  to  which  the  Speaker 
has  referred.  He  does  it  with  such  great 
facility. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  he  the  vice 
chairman  on  his  committee  when  we 
wrote  some  of  the  most  important  legis- 
lation for  the  military  that  has  ever  been 
written.  The  Career  Compensation  Act. 
the  Career  Personnel  Act,  the  Medical 
Care  Act,  and  countless  other  bills  of 
great  intricacy.  Paul  Kilday  generally 
was  in  command  of  these  proposals  and 
he  worked  indef  atlgably  to  bring  out  bills 
susceptible  of  being  understood  by  every 
Member  of  this  House. 

As  a  presiding  ofBcer  he  is  magnifi- 
cent. He  is  patient,  he  is  understand- 
ing, he  Is  long  suffering.  He  will  give 
to  the  least  informed  Member  his  time, 
his  advice,  and  his  assistance.  These 
are  the  attributes  of  a  great  man. 

I  can  think  of  nobody  who  will  bring 
greater  credit  to  the  Federal  bench.  In 
this  day  when  we  criticize  some  of  the 
people  who  have  been  elevated  to  the 
bench,  it  is  comforting  that  a  man  of 
Paul  Kilday 's  everlasting  quality  and 
temperament  receives  this  recognition. 
Of  course  he  will  not  stop  on  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals.  He  will  remain 
there  only  long  enough  for  somebody  to 
send  him  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where 
we  are  in  such  great  need  of  great  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  succeed  Paul  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  This 
will  be  a  great  challenge  to  me  to  try 
to  carry  on  in  the  tradition  of  this 
unusual  American.  Everybody  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  loves  him  for  what  he 
is.  what  he  knows,  and  what  he  does. 
Congressmen  will  come  and  go  and 
members  of  our  committee  will  come 
and  go.  but  nobody  will  surpass  PAtiL 
Kilday. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  Mr.  Vmsow  say 
the  other  day  that  he  felt  that  he  was 
losing  his  right  arm  when  Paul  Kilday 
leaves  his  committee.  Mr.  Vmsoif  made 
an  accurate  statement,  because  he  leans 
heavily  on  Paul  Kilday.  And  since  he 
got  to  know  Paul  Kilday.  like  you  and 
like  me  he  has  leaned  heavily  on  Paul 
in  the  staggering  responsibilities  with 
which  Mr.  VntsoN's  committee  is 
charged. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Paul 
Kilday  goes  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals,  he  will  bring  credit  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
selection.  He  will  bring  credit  to  the 
State  of  Texas,  credit  to  the  district 
which  he  has  so  ably  represented,  and 
everlasting  credit  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  our  distingruished  Speaker  pro 
tempore  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  gentleman  friom  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCoRMACK  ] .       r 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
lawmakers,  we  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  of  course  delighted  when- 
ever a  judge  of  merit  eissumes  a  seat  on 
any  one  of  the  courts  in  the  land.  On 
these  grounds,  we  hail  the  appointment 
of  the  Honorable  Paul  J.  Kilday  to  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

Yet,  as  lawmakers,  we  must  also  re- 
gret the  loss  to  Congress  of  so  distin- 
giished  a  legislator,  whose  services  in 
Washington  have  gone  far  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  justice  over  the  past  22 
years. 

As  a  Representative  from  the  Texas 
20th  District,  Mr.  Kilday  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  so  many  respects, 
since  first  he  ai^^eared  in  this  House 
back  in  1939,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  se- 
lect a  singular  outstanding  action.  For 
here  is  a  man  outstanding  in  many 
respects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  service  of  Paul  Kil- 
day. a  great  American,  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  has  been  outstanding.  He  has 
performed  his  duties  with  great  ability, 
with  vision  and  with  courage.  His  col- 
leagues respect  him  profoundly  for  his 
ability,  his  effectiveness  and  his  person- 
ality. When  Paul  Kilday  has  addressed 
the  House,  the  Members  have  listened 
with  respect.  When  he  spoke,  you  could 
hear  a  pin  drop  in  the  House.  Paul 
Kilday  Is  not  only  a  great  man,  but  more 
important,  he  is  a  good  man.  His  fine 
outlook  on  life,  and  his  nobility  of  char- 
acter have  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
his  colleagues  and  upon  his  countless 
thousands  of  friends  and  admirers.  A 
profound  student  of  government,  Paul 
Kilday  studied  and  knew  well  the  provi- 
sions and  purposes  of  all  important  leg- 
islation coming  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But  his  special  field  of 
interest  was  in  military  matters  and  in 
the  defense  of  our  country  and  in  mat- 
ters concerning  foreign  policy.  On  these 
matters,  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  Kilday  has 
shown  abilities  worthy  of  special  con- 
sideration as  he  leaves  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  lawmakers  we  regret 
very  much  that  Paul  Kilday  Is  leaving 
us.   But,  we  also  appreciate  the  fact  that 


the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  and  Jus- 
tice is  going  to  have  added  strength  in 
its  operation  and  actions  and  decisions. 

Throughout  his  22  years  of  congres- 
sional service.  Paul  BIilday  has  played 
a  major  role  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  in  which  capacity 
he  has  worked  with  unsurpassed  in- 
tensity. It  was  he.  you  will  recall,  who 
led  virtually  every  fight  to  increase  the 
pay  of  military  personnel — climaxed  by 
his  successful  promotion  of  the  military 
pay  raise  of  1958.  Yet  as  early  as  1943 
he  was  attracting  notice  for  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  a  bill  deferring  fathers  from 
military  service,  which  became  law  that 
year  despite  strenuous  opposition  from 
influentional  quarters.  Since  that  time, 
Mr.  Kilday  has  become  increasingly 
vocal  on  military  matters,  and  stands 
today  as  one  of  the  foremost  military 
experts  in  the  Congress. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  n,  Mr.  Kil- 
day championed  the  proposal  for  univer- 
sal military  training  and  urged  legisla- 
tion to  limit  the  Army's  court-martial 
powers  in  peacetime.  A  bill  calling  for 
inclusion  of  at  least  one  military  officer 
on  the  five-man  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission was  introduced  by  Mr.  Kilday  in 
March  1950.  and  the  authorization  of  the 
Air  Force  Academy  bears  the  stamp  of 
his  authorship. 

Vitally  concerned  with  the  need  for  a 
more  effective  national  defense,  Mr.  Kil- 
day has  worked  for  congressional  enact- 
ment of  military  enlistment  incentives. 
He  presented  a  bill  authorizing  an  even- 
tual $406  million  annual  military  pay 
raise  in  1949,  but  the  amount  was  re- 
duced before  the  measure  was  finally 
passed.  This  bill  w£is  regarded  as  con- 
ducive to  attracting  "men  of  higher  cali- 
ber to  'career  service'  in  the  Armed 
Forces." 

Another  Kilday  proposal,  providing 
adequate  survivor  benefits  for  depend- 
ents of  Armed  Forces  personnel,  was 
submitted  in  October  1951,  and  in  1955, 
Mr.  Kilday  proposed  an  increase  in  mili- 
tary pay  from  6  to  25  percent,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  encourage  officers  and  men  to  stay 
in  uniform.  The  latter  bill  was  approved 
by  Congress,  and  Mr.  Kilday  received 
the  personal  congratulations  of  the 
President  for  urging  its  passage  in  the 
House. 

In  1957  Mr.  Kilday  presented  a  pro- 
posal granting  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Armed  Forces  authority  to  examine 
criminal  cases  of  members  of  the  mili- 
tary serving  abroad. 

The  1958  military  pay  raise  bill  was 
steered  through  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  by  Paul  Kilday,  who  criti- 
cized the  administration's  bill  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  because  it  called  for  a  salary 
increase  only  for  active  personnel  after 
2  years'  service.  Proposals  by  Kilday 
which  became  part  of  the  bill  in  its  final 
form  were  increases  to  $29,000  for  the 
head  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  other 
pay  raises  to  top-ranking  commanders, 
and  pay  boosts  for  junior  officers. 

In  February  1958  Mr.  Kilday  cospon- 
sored  a  bill  "to  clear  up  the  civilian  side 
of  the  Pentagon"  by  eliminating  14  De- 
fense Department  secretaries  and  1,600 
civilian  employees. 


During  his  period  of  service  In  the 
House,  Mr.  KiLDAT  voted  for  the  con- 
scription bill  of  1940,  the  teenage  draft 
bill  of  1942,  extension  of  the  draft  to 
1947.  the  UMT  draft  extension  bUl  of 
1951,  the  Air  Force  funds  bUl  of  1953, 
the  Air  Force  Warning  System  Author- 
ization Act  of  1958,  and  numerous  other 
military  measures. 

In  the  field  of  nuclear  fission,  in  which 
Mr.  Kilday  is  also  vitally  concerned,  his 
labors  have  also  been  employed  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  During  consideration  of 
the  McMahon  bill  of  1946,  which  ulti- 
mately became  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
he  offered  an  amendment  permitting 
military  manufacture  of  atomic  weap- 
ons in  June  1946.  In  1956  Mr.  Kilday 
served  as  adviser  to  the  Conference  on 
Statutes  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  of  the  United  Nations. 

To  everyone  familiar  with  his  record 
it  is  clear  that  Paul  J.  Kilday  has  served 
the  Nation  with  distinction  for  22  con- 
secutive years — a  record  worthy  of  con- 
sideration in  this  or  any  era. 

We  congratulate  Paul  Kilday  for  his 
many  accomplishments  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  wish  him  well  in  his  future  serv- 
ice as  judge  of  the  MiUtary  Court  of 
Appeals — a  service  in  which  he  will 
distinguish  himself  in  an  outstanding 
manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Paul  Kilday  leaves  us 
to  enter  into  another  most  important 
field  of  public  service.  I  extend  my  hearty 
congratulations,  not  only  to  him,  but 
also  to  his  sweetheart.  Mrs.  Kilday,  and 
to  both  of  them  my  very  best  wishes  for 
many,  many  years  of  happiness  and 
success  in  the  future. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates]. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution  before  us, 
which  is  as  noncontroversial  as  have 
been  the  remarks  made  with  reference 
to  the  gentleman  from  Textis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  times  I  have  heard 
kind  statements  made  in  reference  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Paul  Kilday, 
not  only  here  today,  but  all  during  the 
time  I  have  served  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Somewhat 
unfortunately,  it  is  only  on  occasions 
of  eulogies  in  the  House  that  we  rise 
and  say  these  things  about  individuals, 
things  that  we  truly  believe  about  in- 
dividuals we  admire  so  greatly.  Paul 
Kilday  has  been  the  chairman  of  my 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  12  years,  so  for  these 
dozen  years,  I  have  practically  sat  at 
his  feet.  He  is  a  man  of  great  experi- 
ence and  is  a  profound  thinker.  He  is 
a  good  friend.  He  is  the  kind  of  man 
you  like  to  work  with. 

As  I  said  recently  to  Paul,  "I  know 
you  love  the  Congress,  and  as  you  leave 
I  am  certain  that  the  nostalgia  you  feel 
for  your  friends  here  and  for  the  chal- 
lenges that  you  have  constantly  met.  and 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
general,  match  the  anticipation  of  the 
job  which  you  will  soon  hold. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  lost  on  my  sub- 
committee a  man  for  whom  I  have  great 
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admiration,  a  man  on  whom  I  have 
relied  greatly.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  be  losing  one  of  its 
distinguished  Members,  but  we  can  be 
tiiankful  that  his  dedicated  efforts  will 
be  continued  in  the  future  in  the  service 
of  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Ikabd]  such  time  as  he  may  use. 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  all  of  us  who  have  deep  affection  for 
Paul  Kilday,  this  is  a  day  of  mixed  emo- 
tions. We  will  miss  his  charm  and  his 
great  intellect  which  has  been  alluded  to 
here.  We  know  that  in  our  exp>erience 
we  have  never  seen  him  do  a  little  thing, 
an  unkind  thing ;  no,  we  have  never  seen 
him  short  of  temper ;  we  have  never  seen 
him  when  he  did  not  control  whatever 
situation  he  was  involved  in. 

Paul  Kilday  is  a  good  friend,  a  good 
companion,  and  a  delightful  associate. 
These  things  we  will  miss.  On  the  other 
hand,  however.  I  think  we  must  all  have 
some  measure  of  pride  in  the  fact  that 
such  a  distinguished  colleague  as  Paul 
Kilday  is  moving  to  the  judiciary  where 
he  cannot  help  but  add  strength  and  sta- 
ture to  whatever  position  and  whatever 
court  he  should  happen  to  sit  on. 

While  we  will  all  miss  him,  we  know 
that  men  like  Paul  Kilday  are  not  easily 
replaced,  in  fact,  never  replaceable,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  offer  him  our  best 
wishes  and  our  hope  for  many  years  of 
happiness  ahead,  and  we  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  our  country  will  continue  to 
benefit  from  the  fruits  of  the  sendee  of 
this  great  man. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Rogers]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  join  with  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Paul  K.lday  for 
the  great  service  he  has  rendered  to  the 
people  of  the  country  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

During  my  service  here  observing  men 
on  the  floor,  when  Paul  Kilday  spoke  he 
was  always  able  in  his  explanation,  he 
was  understandable  in  the  things  he  ad- 
Tocated.  he  waa  sympathetic  and  fair: 
and  these  characteristics  made  us  all 
love  him.  He  was  always  ready  and 
willing  to  assist  those  of  us  who  needed 
guidance  in  mihtary  and  even  nonmih- 
tary  affairs  that  he  handled. 

As  Paul  Kilday  leaves  to  go  to  the 
judiciary  we  know  we  are  sending  a 
trained  man,  because  he  has  helpei  ex- 
plain almost  all  the  military  laws  of  the 
last  20  years  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Paul,  we  wish  you  Godspeed.  I  know 
that  you  will  contribute  as  much  to  the 
judiciary  as  you  have  contributed  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  inquire  how  much  time  I  have 
remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  29  minutes 
remaining;  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  none. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute,  and  pending  that  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  the  re- 
maining 28  minutes  of  my  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  be  associated,  of  course,  in  the 
tribute  we  are  paying  to  Paul  Kilday 
today.  I  have  not  known  Paul  Kiloay 
as  long  or  probably  as  well  as  many 
Members  here  in  the  Chamber  this  after- 
noon, but  despite  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
comes  from  the  State  of  Texas,  and  al- 
though some  may  have  certain  aversions 
to  the  State  of  Texas,  we  in  Kansas  are 
vexy  proud  to  be  associated  with  Texas 
&nd  for  the  principles  Texans  stand  for. 
Frankly,  I  think  it  is  refreshing  to  see  a 
little  Texas  philosophy  injected  into  our 
judicial  system.  Those  of  us  in  the 
House  Chamber,  those  in  the  gallery  this 
afternoon,  who  have  observed  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  preside  over  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  could  not  help 
but  be  impressed  by  his  wisdom,  his 
fairness,  and  by  his  integrity,  and  cer- 
tainly by  his  patience. 

His  elevation  to  the  bench  will,  of 
course,  deprive  the  House  of  all  these 
attributes,  but  at  the  same  time  he  will 
take  them  to  the  Military  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

Paul  Kilday.  we  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  wish  you  well  In  the  new  responsi- 
bilities you  are  about  to  assume.  My 
only  hope  is  that  Texas  may  again  be 
represented  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  as  much  wisdom  as  you  have 
brought  to  it. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Fisher  1. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
simply  underscore  everything  that  has 
been  said  here  today  about  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kilday  J. 
It  has  been  my  happy  privilege  for  a 
number  of  years  to  have  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  with  Paul. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
firsthand  the  use  he  has  made  of  his 
remarkable  talents.  I  know  something 
of  the  great  contribution  he  has  made 
to  the  cause  of  national  defense  as  re- 
flected in  scores  of  legislative  enactments 
of  which  he  has  been  the  author.  In  ad- 
dition, his  handiwork  has  been  felt  in 
scores  of  other  committee  actions.  His 
legislative  record  is  indeed  a  remarkable 
one. 

No  Member  of  this  body  has  been  held 
in  higher  respect  than  has  P.\ul  Kilday, 
and  no  Member  has  deserved  it  more. 

The  entire  covmti-y  will  lose,  this  Con- 
gress will  lose,  the  day  he  resigns,  but  the 
entire  Nation  will  profit  immeasurably 
as  the  result  of  Paul  Kilday  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Military  Justice. 
He  is  ix)ssessed  with  a  unique  quality  of 
objectivity  in  his  approach  to  the  most 
complicated  and  complex  legal  problems. 
He  is  blessed  with  a  rare  judicial  tem- 
perament. In  his  new  endeavors  on  the 
bench  I  predict  he  will  become  a  most 
outstanding  figure.  In  short,  PAxa  excels 
in  everything  he  undertakes. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
him  the  very  best  of  health,  happiness, 
and  good  fortune  In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas  I. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  23  long  but  pleasant  years  since 


Paul  Kilday  came  here.  During  that 
time  all  of  us  have  been  intimately  as- 
sociated with  him.  We  know  his  out- 
standing record,  and  I  can  only  sum  it 
up  by  saying  that  the  House  is  losing  one 
of  its  most  distinguished,  one  of  its 
ablest.  Members  that  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  in  25  years  to  be  associated 
with. 

Sometimes  I  think  it  is  a  tragedy  that 
such  outstanding  men  as  Paul  Kilday 
leave  this  body  to  go  elsewhere  and 
render  a  Government  service;  but  of 
course  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
the  loser  in  the  trade  and  the  judiciary 
is  the  gainer.  He  will  be  just  as  out- 
standing as  he  was  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  means,  of  course, 
that  he  will  become  more  important  and 
more  valuable  to  them  each  day. 

May  I  say  I  wish  for  Paul  the  very  best 
of  luck  and  happiness,  and  I  would  like 
to  wish  for  his  lovely  wife  and  two  beau- 
tiful, sweet,  charming  girls,  the  best  of 
everything,  along  with  Paul.  His  is  a 
wonderful  family.  All  of  us  who  have 
known  him  through  the  years  will  miss 
him  every  day  over  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  and  on  that  side. 

Good  luck  to  you.  Paul,  and  to  your 
family.  We  do  hope  you  will  come  back 
quite  often  and  sit  around  with  us,  to 
say  the  least. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  StagcersI. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  does  not  come  from  Texas  or  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  but 
from  the  hills  of  West  Virginia,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  great  Texan  and 
great  American.  Paul  Kilday.  This 
House  and  this  country  will  lose  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  legislators  and 
the  Armed  Forces  of  this  Nation  will  lose 
one  of  its  most  zealous  and  hardworking 
friends  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  written  his  name  not  in 
water  but  in  Indelible  ink  upon  the  an- 
nals of  this  House  of  Representatives. 
Back  home  we  have  a  saying  which  I 
believe  fits  this  gentleman.  He  believes 
in  gentlemanliness ;  honest,  chivalrous, 
clean-minded.  God-fearing  manliness. 
He  t>elieves  in  man.  the  masterpiece  of 
God's  creation— the  finest  of  all  fine 
things  in  this  world.  He  believes  in  God. 
the  infinite  Architect  of  the  Universe  and 
the  compassionate  Ruler  of  Destiny.  I 
am  sure  that  in  his  new  position  as  a 
judge  on  the  Military  Court  of  Appeals 
he  will  serve  with  honor  and  distinction, 
not  only  to  himself  and  his  family  but  to 
his  colleagues  in  this  House.  And,  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  join  me  in  wishing  you 
Godspeed.  May  fortune  be  kind  to  you 
and  life  be  long  and  good  to  you;  and 
may  your  future  pathway  through  life 
be  through  green  pastures  beside  the  still 
waters. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
KilgorbI. 

Mr.  KII  GORE.  Mr.  Tpeaker.  perhaps 
the  greatest  genius  in  this  Nation  in  the 
period  of  its  recent  short  history  has  been 
its  abihty  to  develop  great  leaders  and  to 
follow  their  leadership.  When  the  his- 
tory of  the  current  era  of  the  Nation  is 
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recorded  and  viewed  calmly  in  retro- 
spect. I  think  it  must  be  concluded  that 
this  has  been  a  stronger  nation,  it  has 
been  a  prouder  nation,  becaxise  of  the 
contribution  that  Paul  Kilday  has  made 
to  Its  military  strength  aiKl  to  its  armed 
might.  Perhaps  more  significant  than 
that  is  the  fact  that  history  will  record 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
occupied  a  more  responsive  place  in  the 
hearts  of  Americans  because  of  the  serv- 
ice Paul  Kilday  has  rendered  in  this 
House.  As  he  goes  to  the  judiciary,  there 
will  be  no  one  but  who  will  realize  that 
the  Judiciary  itself  will  be  elevated  by 
his  service,  and  as  he  goes  I  think  he 
must  know  that  he  carries  with  him  the 
warmest  affections  and  the  best  wishes 
of  his  many,  many  friends.  And.  I  am 
proud  to  be  counted  among  them. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Morris). 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
you  know  of  th«  many  accomplish- 
ments of  Paul  Kilaay  in  the  legislative 
field  much  better  than  I.  History  will 
record  his  deeds  and  people  will  re- 
member him  for  those.  But.  I  will  al- 
ways remember  Paul  Kilday  for  his 
human  kindness,  understanding,  and  pa- 
tience. When  I  first  came  here  3  years 
ago.  like  a  lot  of  other  new  Members.  I 
had  many  questions  and  I  asked  a  lot 
of  them  of  Mr.  Kxloat.  As  I  look  back 
now.  some  of  the  questions  were  rather 
foolish  and  not  very  important.  But, 
Mr.  KiiJDAY  always  had  time  to  answer 
them.  He  always  hatl  patience  and 
made  me  feel  like  thesa  questions  were 
Important  It  is  these  characteristics, 
his  great  human  kindness,  which  I 
think  make  him  especially  qualified  to 
be  a  judge  on  the  Military  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. It  will  be  our  loss  in  the  House, 
but  it  will  be  a  gaiin  lor  the  members  of 
the  armed  services  for  having  Mr.  Kil- 
day on  the  Military  Court  of  Appeals. 
To  you.  sir.  the  best  of  luck. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  WHrrml. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
htm  my  privilege  to  serve  almost  20 
years  in  Congress  with  Paul  Kilday. 
As  one  who  comes  from  a  different  State, 
I  wish  to  say  that  his  State  has  always 
had  a  very  strong  and  powerful  group 
representing  it  here.  But  among  the 
people  I  have  known  In  the  years  I  have 
been  here  I  have  never  known  a  man 
who  had  more  ability  than  Paul  Kiloay. 
Coupled  with  his  ability,  he  has  had 
energy.  He  has  been  possessed  of  in- 
tegrity and  fairness,  balance  and  ex- 
perience. We  know  he  will  fill  well  the 
position  to  which  he  goes,  the  judiciary. 
We  know  too  that  this  Congress  and 
those  of  us  who  serve  here  will  miss  his 
contribution  which  was  consistently 
made  to  the  work  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  truly  as  someone  has 
said  before  me,  tJbose  who  voluntarily 
retire  from  Congress  are  without  ex- 
ception those  we  can  ill  afford  to  give 
up.  Truly,  Paul  IIilday  is  in  that  cate- 
gory. We  wish  him  well  in  his  new  un- 
dertaking. He  leaves  here  a  wonderful 
re>:ord  of  service.  More  than  that,  he 
leaves  the  impression  of  his  character 
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and  his  friendship  upon  each  of  us  who 
is  a  Member  of  Congress.  His  contribu- 
tions will  reach  down  through  the  years. 
His  sMTices  in  his  new  undertaking  I 
am  sure  will  reflect  the  same  credit  to 
him  and  to  the  service  to  which  he  goes. 
Paul,  we  wish  you  welL  We  hope  you 
will  come  back  to  see  us. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  as  much  time  as  he  may  consume 
to    the    gentleman    from    Texas    [Mr. 

POAGSl. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  occasion  to  congratulate  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
he  made  the  best  appointment  which  he 
has  made  in  his  entire  term  of  office 
when  he  put  Paul  Kilday  bn  the  Court 
cf  Military  Appeals.  We  see  a  great 
many  appointments  which  are  good,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  but  there  has 
never  been  an  apix)intment  where  the 
man  appointed  was  better  qualified  for 
the  particular  job  than  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  it  is  going 
to  greatly  weaken  a  very  important  arm 
of  this  House  of  Representatives,  is  of 
course  to  be  regretted.  This  appointment 
does  weaken  not  only  the  Armeid  Services 
Committee,  but  it  weakens  the  whole 
House. 

Of  all  of  the  Members  of  this  House  I 
think  that  I  can  honestly  say  that  no  one 
Member  can  stand  on  the  floor  and  ex- 
plain his  legislation  as  effectively  and  as 
forcefully  and  as  clearly  as  Paul  Kilday 
can  and  does.  That,  coupled  with  his 
known  integrity  and  character,  makes 
him  a  most  valuable  Member  and  enables 
him  to  render  a  service  tliat  none  of  the 
rest  of  us  can  render  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is  going  to  be 
much  poorer  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Kilday's 
transfer  to  the  judiciary.  But  the  Nation 
is  not  going  to  suffer,  and  I  am  delighted 
that  that  is  so. 

Paul,  you  and  I  have  served  together 
here  for  nearly  24  years.  I  have  felt  and 
I  know  you  have  felt  that  none  of  us  had 
any  better  friend  than  Paul  Kilday.  Nor 
is  there  a  more  charming  ccaigressional 
family — his  entire  famUy — his  wife  is 
an  outstanding  lady,  and  he  has  two  of 
the  flnest  daughters  I  know  of  any- 
where. 

Paul  Kiij>ay  is  a  man  blessed  in  many 
ways — in  ability  and  in  his  own  family. 
We  have  been  blessed  to  feel  that  we  have 
been  associated  with  a  man  of  this  char- 
acter and  this  abihty.  We  are  indeed 
fortunate  that  Paul  will  still  be  in  Wash- 
ington, and  be  with  us  for  a  kxig  time. 
We  h(H>e  to  continue  our  associations. 
God  bless  you,  Paul. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Winstead). 

Mr  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  add  my  very  siivcere  congratula- 
tions to  the  outstanding  and  very  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Kilday  1,  upon  his  assumption  of  the 
great  judicial  task  as  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Military  AiH)eals. 

Many  times  I  have  observed  Members 
of  the  House  assume  r>ositions  in  the 
executive  and  judicial  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment for  which  they  were  well  quali- 
fied, but  at  no  time  have  I  ever  kixown 
of  a  man  more  qualified  to  be  a  judge 
of  a  high  court  than  Paui.  Kilaat. 


I  have  only  two  reservations  about 
Paul  Kiloay  leaving  the  House  and  going 
on  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals.  The 
House  will  lose  one  of  the  greatest  legal 
minds  in  the  Nation  and  the  team  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  loses 
its  greatest  halfback. 

I  have  one  consolation — I  know  that 
the  Court  of  Mihtary  Appeals  will  now 
become  one  of  the  greatest  judicial 
bodies  in  the  world. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gmtleman  from  Texas  LMr. 
Casey  1 . 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  lat- 
est addition  to  the  Texas  delegation,  of 
course  I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  a  very  long  time  with  the  able 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kilday]. 
But  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  did  not 
take  me  very  long  to  realize  that  he  pos- 
sessed these  very  fine  qualities  that  have 
been  so  eloquently  pointed  out  by  the 
other  Members  who  have  had  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  serving  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  I  per- 
sonally am  greatly  indebted  to  Paul 
Kiloay.  At  no  time  have  I  sought  him 
out  that  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
listen  to  my  problems  and  to  see  if  he 
could  not  alleviate  them.  And  as  a  new 
Member  I  could  get  into  some  pretty  dif- 
ficult situations  every  once  in  a  while. 

I  have  never  sptent  5  minutes  with 
Paul  Kiloay  without  coming  away  from 
that  visit  with  some  bit  of  knowledge. 
He  is,  indeed,  a  great  student  of  history, 
not  only  of  this  great  body  bu.  of  history 
in  general.  I  personally  will  greatly 
miss  my  daily  association  with  this  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  legislator.  I  am 
pleased  to  know  that  he  is  going  to  re- 
main in  this  city  where  I  can  continue  to 
seek  him  out  occasionally,  and  I  hope 
he  will  bear  with  me  and  assist  me  with 
some  of  my  problems.  I  know  that  is  a 
great  deal  to  ask  of  this  distinguished 
gentl^nan,  but  he  cannot  desert  us 
completely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
associated  with  him  not  only  as  a  Mem- 
ber, but  as  a  friend,  and  with  his  lovely 
family.  May  God  continue  to  bestow  his 
blessings  upon  Paul  Kilday  and  his 
family. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 

ROCEBSI. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  indeed  a  reward  for  any  man  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  That  reward  was 
made  much  greater  by  tlie  oi^x>rtunity 
to  serve  with  such  a  man  as  the  Hon- 
orable Paul  Kilday  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
I  am  glad  that  the  court  to  which  he  has 
been  appointed  will  be  in  such  good 
hands  for  a  number  of  years.  We  shall 
miss  him,  but  we  shall  certainly  look  to 
him  for  the  advice  and  counsel  that  he 
has  afforded  us  here  as  a  Member  of  this 
body.  We  shall  look  forward,  of  course, 
to  the  (H>portunity  to  visit  with  him 
socially  and  with  his  beautiful,  delight- 
ful, and  personable  wife,  Cecile,  and  their 
two  daughters,  Mary  Catherine  and 
Betty  Ann,  one  of  whom  is  getting 
married  shortly. 

Paul  Kiloay  has  been  very  fortunate 
in  life.    To  a  man  of  his  caUber  it  has 
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all  been  well  deserved,  because  he  has 
given  to  the  world  and  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  his  native  State 
of  Texas  value  for  value  received. 

We  hate  to  see  you  go,  Paul,  but  we 
are  glad  that  you  will  still  be  among  us 
and  that  we  will  be  able  to  see  and  visit 
with  you  at  our  will. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
during  my  20  years  of  association  with 
Members  of  Congress,  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  there  is  no  one  in  these  great 
United  States  who  excels  Pattl  J.  Kilday 
in  his  knowledge  of  military  affairs;  nor 
is  there  one  who  possesses  a  greater  com- 
bination of  foresight,  courage,  honesty, 
integrity,  understanding,  wisdom,  cour- 
tesy, honor,  loyalty,  capability,  efficien- 
cy, and  statesmanship. 

I  desire  to  compliment  the  President 
on  his  wise  selection  of  Paul  J.  Kilday 
as  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals.  Our  loss  will  be  the  court's 
gain. 

Will  Rogers  said  "I  never  met  a  man 
I  didn't  Uke." 

I  can  honestly  say,  "I  never  met  a 

man  who  did  not  like  Paul  J.  Kilday." 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 

jrleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

[Mr.  Edmondson]  . 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
departiu-e  of  the  Honorable  Paul  Kilday 
to  serve  on  the  Court  of  Military  Justice 
will  be  a  great  addition  to  that  court, 
but  an  equally  great  loss  to  this  body. 

Paul  Kilday  undoubtedly  has  won  the 
genuine  respect  and  regard  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  both  for  his  outstand- 
ing ability  and  for  his  unimpeachable 
integrity. 

He  has  been  a  pillar  of  strength  and  a 
real  fountain  of  knowledge  on  military 
affairs  during  the  entire  period  that  I 
have  served  in  the  House,  and  during 
that  time  I  have  come  to  rely  heavily 
upon  his  judgment  and  counsel  in  de- 
ciding how  to  cast  my  own  votes  in  this 
critical  field  of  legislation. 

In  this  respect,  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
will  miss  him  sorely  in  the  trying  times 
that  lie  ahead.  His  wisdom  has  been  a 
real  source  of  strength  to  all  of  us. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  this  wisdom 
will  be  a  rich  source  of  strength  on  the 
Court  of  Mihtary  Justice,  and  that  Paul 
Kilday  will  continue,  for  many  years  to 
come,  to  serve  his  country  with  distinc- 
tion and  with  honor.  I  share  the  hope, 
already  expressed  by  others  that  we  shall 
one  day  cheer  the  announcement  that 
Paul  Kilday  has  been  advanced  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rutherford]. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
share  the  sentiments  and  views  of  those 
who  have  spoken  before  me  in  behalf  of 
Paul  J.  Kilday.  from  San  Antonio. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  virtues  is 
that  of  loyalty.  Paul  Kilday  possesses 
that  virtue  in  all  of  its  connotations  and 
meanings.  He  is  loyal  to  every  responsi- 
bility he  embraces  or  to  which  he  ad- 
dresses himself.  First,  he  is  loyal  to  his 
personal  principles  and  religious  phi- 
losophy in  all  of  its  teachings.  He  is 
loyal  to  his  duties  and  tasks  and  respon- 
sibilities as  a  father  and  as  a  husband. 
He  is  loyal  to  his  friends.    He  is  loyal  to 


his  political  tasks  as  well  as  his  political 
philosophy.  Paul  Kilday  \b  loyal  to 
himself  and  his  friends. 

Many  things  have  been  said  here 
which  I  endorse,  concur  in,  and  ratify. 
That  Paul  Kilday  is  the  most  able  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  has  been  said  before 
me  and  will  be  said  after  me.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  a  fair  and  a  responsible 
jury,  as  our  noble  Speaker  has  stated. 
I  think  this  jury  would  return  the  unani- 
mous verdict  that  Paui.  Kilday  is  the 
most  able  Member  of  this  body,  but 
above  all  it  would  find  that  he  is  loyal 
to  himself.  To  himself  he  is  true,  as  he 
is  to  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Paul  Kilday,  is 
one  of  the  ablest  Members  of  Congress 
that  I  have  known  in  my  13  years  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Kilday]  is  always  well  informed.  I  re- 
call the  deep  impression  that  he  made 
upon  me  in  1949  when  I  was  a  freshman 
Congressman,  and  when  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Paul  Kilday,  was  coming 
into  his  own  as  a  legislator.  In  that 
year  he  handled  the  Career  Compensa- 
tion Act  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  he  handled  the  rewriting  of  the 
Code  of  Military  Justice.  Both  meas- 
ures required  infinite  patience,  great 
knowledge,  and  a  background  of  scholar- 
ship in  the  technical  and  difficult  sub- 
ject matter  of  these  two  bills.  I  was 
Impressed  at  that  time,  and  my  ad- 
miration for  him  has  grown  steadily 
through  the  years  as  I  have  watched 
the  product  of  his  fine  mind,  his  great 
diligence,  and  his  excellent  scholarship 
translated  into  legislation  of  great  na- 
tional importance  and  great  national 
benefit. 

Paul  Kilday  will  make  a  great  judge. 
He  has  the  learning,  and  the  judgment 
to  do  an  outstanding  job  for  our  coun- 
try in  his  new  post.  I  know  he  will  do 
so. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  personally  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Texas  delegation.  I  view  the  re- 
tirement of  my  old  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Paul  Kilday.  with  mixed 
emotions.  I  have  known  of  his  work 
in  Congress  for  more  than  20  years,  and 
I  knew  of  his  previous  public  service 
before  that. 

I  came  to  know  him  personally  when 
I  returned  to  Congress  in  1947.  He  has 
always  been  the  kind  of  a  man  to  whom 
I  am  strongly  attracted.     I  have  tried 


to  analyze  the  reasons  in  the  last  few 
weeks  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
put  them  in  concise  words,  but  I  shall 
try.  First  of  all,  he  is  what  is  commonly 
known  as  a  solid  citizen.  His  thinking 
is  clear  and  intelligent.  His  decisions 
are  well  thought  out  and  very  wise.  Cer- 
tainly his  record  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  legislation  which  he  has 
sponsored  and  handled  speaks  for  itself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  position  which 
he  will  now  hold  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  is  a  result 
of  his  own  skillful  ability  as  a  legislator. 

Paul  has  a  trait  which  sometimes 
seems  to  me  even  more  important  than 
his  ability  as  a  legislator.  He  is  a  friend. 
I  have  frequently  gone  to  him  for  advice 
in  matters  pertaining  to  our  complex 
duties  here  in  the  Congress.  He  is 
generous  with  his  time,  and  is  always 
ready  to  sit  down  and  discuss  a  problem 
even  though  it  may  not  concern  him  in 
the  least.  I  shall  miss  him  for  many 
reasons,  but  I  expect  this  last  one  will 
cause  me  the  most  regret  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Much  as  I  regret  that  we  are  to  lose 
him,  still  I  cannot  begrudge  him  the 
comparatively  tranquil  life  which  he 
now  faces.  Certainly  all  Texas  and  par- 
ticularly his  own  congressional  district 
will  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
heartily  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing admiration  and  high  esteem  for 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Paul  Kilday. 

Over  the  years  my  association  with 
him  has  been  a  personal  pleasure  and 
an  almost  daily  edification. 

I  shall  always  remember  his  unerring 
counsel,  particularly  with  reference  to 
military  matters,  about  which  there  is  no 
better  informed  in  the  entire  Congress. 

My  good  wishes  go  with  him  as  he 
leaves  this  body  to  take  his  place  on  this 
high  court  where,  indubitably,  he  will 
serve  with  honor  and  distinction  and 
continue  to  contribute  his  valuable  serv- 
ices to  our  Government. 

Mrs.  Kilday  and  their  two  lovely 
daughters  are  included  in  these  senti- 
ments. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  of 
every  category  and  rank,  to  and  includ- 
ing the  Commander  in  Chief,  may  be 
justly  proud  of  the  accomplishments  and 
achievements  of  their  outstanding 
spokesman  and  champion  on  Capitol 
Hill,   our  distinguished  colleague  from 
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the  20th  District  of  Texas.  Paul  J. 
Kilday. 

Texas  prldefully  accepts  the  tradi- 
tional status  of  being  the  "mother-in- 
law"  of  the  military  services.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  Alamo  city.  San 
Antonio,  where  military  customs  and 
traditions  are  so  closely  intertwined  wlt2i 
the  local  society  as  to  make  the  two  in- 
distinguishable. It  is.  for  this  reason, 
quite  understandable  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Representative  Paul  Kilday. 
should  associate  himself  with  efforts  to 
improve  the  lot  of  his  commingled  mili- 
tary-civilian constituency  of  San  An- 
tonio and  Bexar  County.  Tex.  Were  this 
the  extent  of  his  voice,  we  might  simply 
mark  his  22  years'  service  to  this  body, 
and  to  Texas,  as  a  Job  well  done.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  his  sole  service  smd  ac- 
complishment. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  Congressman  Kilday.  has 
come  to  be  recognized  throughout  the 
Armed  Forces  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the 
GI'8  Congressman  He  has  approached 
and  reduced  their  problems  to  a  language 
and  in  terms  we  have  all  come  to  under- 
stand. Second  to  no  other  man.  Paul 
Kilday  has  been  the  voice  of  every 
soldier,  sailor,  airman,  and  officer  of  the 
military  arms  of  the  United  States  in 
legislation  by  Congress.  His  retirement 
from  this  body  will  certainly  be  an 
occasion  for  barracks  philosophers  to 
adjure  their  mates  with  the  time-worn 
observation,  "things  are  tough  all  over." 

I  would  hope  those  same  crucibles  of 
wiadom,  the  barracks  philosophers,  be 
aware  in  this  instance,  their  loss  is  also 
their  gain  One  of  the  monuments  to 
the  ability  and  perseverance  of  able 
Congressman  Kilday.  was  the  compila- 
tion, refinement  and  revision  of  the  mili- 
tary laws  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
pound the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  the  outstanding  achievement  in 
this  field  since  the  days  of  Lafayette. 
Now.  the  Congressman  of  the  GI  win 
become  their  Judge.  The  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  shall  certainly  be  enhanced 
by  the  wisdom,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and 
sense  of  Justice  tn  the  addition  of  a 
Jurist  second  to  none  in  his  knowledge. 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
military. 

Paul  Kilday  Is  not  leaving  behind  the 
Armed  Pbrces.  he  Is  only  turning  a  fresh 
page  in  a  book  of  public  service,  already 
embellished  with  sufficient  purple  and 
gold  of  accomplishment  for  the  satisfac- 
tion and  gratification  of  most  men,  to 
write  stin  another  brilliant  chapter  in 
behalf  of  the  Arme<J  ^rces  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Stubbleftelb] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  p)oint 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFEELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  my  short  tenure  in  the  House  I 
have  come  to  regard  Paul  Kilday  as  one 
of  the  great  leaders  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
have  served  with  him.  and  deeply  appre- 


ciate the  kindness  and  guidance  he  has 
so  patiently  extended  to  me. 

I  Join  my  coneagnes  tn  wishing  Paul 
KiLDAT  much  success  and  happiness  in 
ids  new  assignment. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd  wiUi 
regard  to  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  KildatJ. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Teimessee.  Mr. 
l^>eaker,  I  shall  certainly  miss  Paul  Kil- 
day from  the  House.  When  I  came  to 
Cbngress  early  in  1940.  Paul  was 
especially  kind  and  thoughtful  to  me 
and  most  helpful  as  I  began  my  duties. 
Fortunately  this  friendship  ripened,  and 
after  a  short  period  I  was  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  where  he 
was  even  then  a  ranking  member.  I  soon 
recognized  that  he  was  an  outstand- 
ing advocate.  In  all  of  my  years  I  have 
never  known  a  more  skilled  examiner  of 
a  witness.  He  never  wasted  words,  but 
was  able  to  go  to  the  very  heart  of  any 
subject,  and  was  able  to  secure  factual 
answers. 

It  is  said  that  when  you  go  atrip  with 
a  man.  you  learn  to  know  him.  In  the 
days  shortly  befc»%  the  conclnsien  <A 
the  «'ar  in  Europe.  I  was  a  member  of  a 
group  from  our  committee  who  went  to 
the  European  theater  of  operations,  at 
the  request  of  the  late  Secretary  ol  War 
Stimson.  That  was  not  an  easy  Journey 
for  any  of  us.  We  met  all  sorts  of 
weather  and  hardships  of  travel  in  war 
days. 

Paul  was  inquisitive,  and  in  all  of  our 
briefings  and  in  all  of  our  contacts  with 
the  military  he  was  seeking  and  obtain- 
ing informatiOD  of  value  to  our  commit- 
tee when  we  returned  for  further  dutiea 

I  had  the  good  fortune  of  visiting  in 
his  home  city,  and  foimd  the  aSectioc 
in  which  he  was  held  by  great  nimibers 
of  people.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  be  in  his  hocne.  I  know  of  no  finer 
husband  and  father  than  Paul  Kildat. 
He  and  Cecile  have  reared  two  lovely 
daughters  and  their  borne  life  has  always 
been  pjerfectly  beautiful. 

He  win  go  to  tiie  Federal  bench  well 
equipped  by  training,  experience  and 
high  character.  If  any  man  knows  mili- 
tary Justice,  it  is  Paul  Kilday.  We  shall 
miss  his  counsel  and  leadership  in  the 
House,  but  those  who  will  seek  the  inter- 
pretation of  justice  in  his  court  will  find 
a  man  pure  in  heart,  noble  in  character, 
fair.  wise,  and  Just.  To  him  I  wish  a 
very  long  life  and  all  of  the  hairiness 
that  his  heart  may  desire. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  ];>aying  tribute  to 
a  truly  great  American  and  one  of  the 
mo&t  able  M^nbers  ever  to  serve  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  desire  to  associate  myself  with  the 
sincere  and  eloquent  remarks  of  the 
many  members  of  the  Texas  delegation 
and  the  many  other  delegations  in  the 
Congress.  The  bipartisan  natinr  of  the 
IJresentations  that  we  have  heard  indi- 
cates the  universal  and  uniform  acclaim 
in  which  our  distinguished  coQeagiie 
from  San  Antonio  Is  held  by  all  who 


know  him  and  all  who  have  had  ttie 
special  pleasure  and  privilege  of  serring 
with  him  in  this  legislative  forum. 

I  feel  espedally  close  In  my  admira- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  San  Antonio, 
because  our  respective  congressional  dis- 
tricts adjoin  and  we  have  many  inter- 
ests and  problems  in  common.  The  20th 
District  of  Texas,  which  our  colleague 
has  represented  so  effectively  and  ably 
for  more  than  two  decades,  genuinely  ap- 
preciates the  tireless,  efficient  and  ef- 
fective representation  that  our  colleague 
has  so  willingly  and  cheerfully  extended 
to  it  for  so  many  years.  His  district  will 
truly  miss  him.  the  Congress  will  Indeed 
miss  him  and  our  Nation  will  ever  miss 
his  quiet,  patient,  calm  and  understand- 
ing hand  in  legislative  matters  of  na- 
tional and  international  significance. 
We  can  aU  take  solace  in  that,  although 
we  are  no  longer  to  have  the  benefit  and 
honor  of  his  presence  in  this  Chamber, 
he  Is  not  moving  far  away  and  the  spe- 
cial talents  that  are  his  in  abundance 
win  yet  be  at  the  service  of  his  country. 
Likewise,  he  wlD  still  be  here  in  his 
friendly  social  spirit  and  many  will  be 
the  Members  of  this  body  who  win,  as  I. 
Journey  to  the  courthouse  down  the 
street  to  seek  the  counsel  and  advice  of 
our  able  friend,  who  has  always  seemed 
so  willing  to  assist  with  his  sage  Judg- 
ment any  constructive  and  worthy 
cause. 

So.  in  a  sense,  our  friend.  Congress- 
man Path.  Kilday,  is  not  terminating 
anything,  but  simply  taking  on  new 
duties  which  he  will  add  to  those  ^i^ch 
he  already  has.  I  desire  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  saying  to  our  distin- 
guished friend,  not  goodby,  but  mere 
"so  long"  or  in  the  words  of  our  Mexican 
friends — "hastala  rista." 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Congressman  Kilday  is  c»ie  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  and  possesses  one 
of  the  most  able  minds  I  have  ever  en- 
countered. We  in  Congress  will  greatly 
miss  him.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  for 
years  to  serve  vmder  his  leadership  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  feel 
deeply  blessed  by  this  experience  and  by 
his  friendship.  Certainly  our  country  is 
safer  today  because  of  his  legislative 
leadership  here  in  Congress. 

Mr.  EKDRN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Dom 
Joins  me  In  wishing  for  oxir  colleague, 
Paxh,  Kilday.  much  happiness  and  suc- 
cess as  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals.  This  House  Is  a  better 
body  having  known  and  associated  with 
this  great  American.  TTie  cause  of  free- 
dom is  more  secure  throughout  the 
world  because  of  Paul  Kilday's  untiring 
efforts  to  make  our  Nation's  defenses 
invincible. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

rxxrawL  pmuc  »mvK» 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  the  thoughtful  courtesy  of 
the  House  membership  in  giving  me  an 
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opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  about  our 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Paul  ELiloay. 

In  many  ways,  as  we  all  know,  Paul 
Kilday's  work  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  the  finest  example  of  the 
contribution  that  an  individual  Member 
of  Congress  can  make  to  his  constituency 
and  to  our  country.  When  he  came  to 
the  Congress  in  1938  he  began  his  work 
as  a  Member  intensely  interested  in  the 
military  affairs  of  our  Nation.  He 
studied  long  hours,  he  worked  hard  and 
when  it  came  his  time  to  help  lead  the 
House  in  consideration  of  legislation  af- 
fecting the  armed  services  he  was  ex- 
ceptionally well  prepared. 

The  name  of  Paul  Kilday  is  closely 
linked  with  the  military  preparedness  of 
the  United  States  to  meet  aggression  of 
any  sort  in  any  part  of  the  world.  His 
forthright  coiu-age  and  integrity  have 
marked  his  service  in  the  Congress  well 
and  we  will  be  called  upon  ourselves  to 
further  manifest  these  characteristics  he 
has  shown  so  clearly  here  in  the  House 
after  Mr.  Kilday  retires  at  the  end  of 
this  session. 

I  know  that  we  all  are  confident  that 
our  friend,  Paul  BIilday,  will  continue  to 
serve  our  people  exceedingly  faithfully 
and  well  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  and  I  know  that  all 
our  best  wishes  go  with  him  and  his 
lovely  family  as  he  accepts  this  im- 
portant position  for  further  public  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  previous 
speakers  to  pay  a  just  and  deserving  and 
lasting  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Kilday].  It  lias  been  well 
said  that  he  has  served  in  the  Congress 
for  many  years  ably  and  well.  During 
his  period  of  service  over  those  years  he 
has  given  unstintingly  of  his  time  and 
work,  not  only  as  an  active,  sincere,  and 
aggressive  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  but  he  has  participated 
very  frequently  in  the  very  important 
debates  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  On 
countless  occasions  he  has  been  in  full 
charge  of  difficult  and  controversial  bills 
from  his  committee,  and  he  has  always 
conducted  the  debate  on  a  high  plane 
with  sincerity,  reasonableness,  and  fair- 
ness to  all  the  Members  of  the  House. 
His  deliberations  on  these  measures  have 
been  enlightening  and  instructive  and  he 
always  reflects  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  the  legal  phraseology  involved 
in  the  proposed  legislation.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  has  worked  so  zealously  at 
the  side  of  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Mr.  Vinson,  than 
the  learned  Member  from  Texas.  He  has 
been  Judge  Vinson's  right-hand  man  for 
many  years  and  I  know  he  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  that  senior  statesman. 

As  one  of  his  colleagues  I  have  had 
and  will  continue  to  have  great  respect 
and  admiration  for  Paul,  and,  I  too,  am 
elated  that  our  President,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, has  seen  fit  to  single  him  out  from 
the  Congress  for  a  high  position  in  our 
mihtary  government.  I  am  satisfied  that 
his  nomination  was  due  to  his  knowledge 
and  his  ability  and  that  he  will  reflect 
credit  to  the  Nation  in  his  new  assign- 
ment.   The  House  will  lose  on  Saturday 


of  this  week  an  able  legislator,  an  astute 
debater,  an  excellent  lawyer,  a  truthful 
and  patriotic  American  and  an  outstand- 
ing national  public  flgure,  but  each  and 
every  one  of  us  are  satisfied  he  warrants 
this  recognition  for  elevation  to  such 
high  position.  I  wish  to  extend  to  him 
my  sincere  personal  and  best  wishes  with 
the  hope  that  he  will  continue  to  enjoy 
good  health  and  that  he  will  continue 
to  serve  these  United  States  In  his  judi- 
cial position  for  many,  many  years  to 
come  and  that  he  will  be  happy  and 
contented  in  his  environment. 

Mr.  PHTT.T\JN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  this  House  should  set 
aside  this  time  from  our  very  busy  pro- 
gram to  pay  fitting  tribute  of  appre- 
ciation and  gratitude  to  our  very  able, 
distinguished  and  beloved  colleague. 
Congressman  Paul  Kilday,  of  the  great 
State  of  Texas  who,  most  regrettably 
from  our  standpoint,  is  leaving  this 
House  after  so  many  years  of  outstand- 
ing service. 

It  is  only  natural,  I  suppose,  that  our 
feelings  of  regret  at  his  departure  from 
our  ranks  should  be  mingled  with  feel- 
ings of  pride  and  gratitude  that  he  has 
been  selected  for  the  very  high  post  of 
judge  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  MiUtary  Ap- 
peals, a  field  in  which  he  is  so  preemi- 
nently qualified  by  great  abihty,  rare 
and  unsurpassed  legal  talents,  and  rich 
experience  arising  from  his  many  years 
of  devoted  service  in  this  House,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  and  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

It  was  my  high  privilege  to  serve  with 
this  illustrious  son  of  Texas  on  both  of 
these  vital  committees  and  as  a  col- 
league in  wartime  and  peacetime  dur- 
ing the  many  years  I  have  served  in  the 
House. 

To  know  and  work  with  Paul  Kilday 
was  to  marvel  at  his  outstanding  ability, 
his  patriotism,  his  intensive  dedication, 
his  brilliant,  penetrating,  legal  mind, 
and  to  respect,  admire  and  love  him. 

A  lawyer  of  sound  and  scholarly  at- 
tainments, exceptionally  gifted  in  his 
knowledge  and  application  of  the  law, 
possessed  of  extraordinary  powers  of 
perception  and  analytical  judgment, 
there  were  certainly  few.  If  any  areas 
of  military  affairs  and  armed  services 
laws  and  regulations  over  which  he  did 
not  possess  complete  mastery. 

A  great,  well-trained,  learned  consti- 
tutional lawyer  with  a  firm  grasp  of  legal 
principles  and  philosophy,  studious, 
painstaking,  zealous  and  persistent  in 
his  approach,  and  in  the  performance  of 
his  work,  Paul  Kilday  excelled  in  his 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  dif- 
ficult, intricate  ramifications  of  our 
great,  widely  extended  Department  of 
Defense  and  every  branch  of  the  military 
services.  He  is  without  doubt  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  authority  on  many  facets 
of  military  law. 

His  profound  knowledge  and  facile 
handUng  of  complicated  military,  legal, 
and  administrative  questions,  his  sound, 
well-based  opinions  and  judgments, 
were  a  never-ending  source  of  amaze- 
ment and  admiration  to  those  of  us 
privileged  to  work  with  him. 


There  were  seemingly  no  minute  de- 
tails of  a  complicated  bill  or  difficult 
problem  that  ever  escaped  his  alert  men- 
tality. A  prodigious  worker,  he  fre- 
quently labored  for  days  and  weeks  on 
complex  pay  and  personnel  bills,  swiftly 
cutting  through  the  mazes  and  complexi- 
ties, paradoxes,  and  bewilderments  that 
often  attended  the  consideration  of  many 
of  these  measures,  being  perfected  under 
his  able  chairmanship,  meticulously  and 
skillfully  hammering  out  logical  conclu- 
sions and  bringing  forth  as  the  finished 
product  many  pieces  of  legislation  on  ex- 
tremely complicated  subjects  almost  de- 
fying adequate  solution. 

The  House  has  repeatedly  demon- 
strated its  absolute  confidence  in  his 
work  and  it  invariably  received  his  ex- 
pert opinions,  evaluations,  and  judg- 
ment with  virtually  unanimous  approval. 
Patjl  Kilday  was  a  strong  individualist, 
but  he  also  was  a  team  player.  Both 
strong  and  firm  in  his  convictions,  and 
sure  in  his  knowledge  of  complex  ques- 
tions, he  was  always  ready  to  listen  at- 
tentively to  points  raised  and  sugges- 
tions made  by  his  colleagues  and  was 
quick  to  seize  upon  the  constructive  pro- 
posals of  others  that  he  deemed  bene- 
ficial to  the  measures  under  considera- 
tion. 

He  was  extremely  well  versed  in  the 
law  of  evidence  and  the  rules  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  House,  courteous,  fair,  im- 
partial, and  understanding  in  the  way  he 
conducted  hearings  and  debate,  a  gifted 
parliamentarian,  always  willing  to  coop- 
erate to  the  best  of  his  ability  in  expedit- 
ing the  work  of  the  committee  and  the 
House.  Direct,  concise,  and  businesslike 
in  his  conduct  of  the  hearings,  and  in  his 
elaboration  of  any  pending  matter,  he 
always  took  great  pains  to  make  full  and 
adequate  explanation  and  furnish  full 
information  to  his  colleagues  and  the 
membership  of  the  House. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
this  great  body,  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  armed  services, 
and  the  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the 
services  of  this  great  man,  especially  In 
the  crucial  time  that  lies  ahead  of  us. 

His  departure  from  the  House  will 
leave  us  all  without  the  counsel,  advice, 
and  assistance  of  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
effective,  diligent,  and  gifted  men  who 
has  ever  served  in  this  body. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  impossible  to  re- 
place Paul  Kilday  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  or  in  the  House.  Those 
of  us  who  know  him  well  and  have 
served  with  him  for  a  long  while  know 
that  fact  best,  because  we  realize  full 
well,  perhaps  better  than  others,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  take 
his  place,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
the  particular  monumental  contribu- 
tions that  Paul  Kilday  has  made  to  our 
committees,  to  our  House  and  to  the 
security  of  the  Nation. 

While  we  applaud  the  wisdom  of  our 
very  great  and  brilliant  young  Presi- 
dent in  calling  this  great,  talented 
American  from  Texas  to  the  highest 
court  of  military  law  in  the  land,  while 
we  are  all  sure  that  we  will  have  suffi- 
cient reason  in  the  future  to  be  very 
proud  of  his  work  as  judge,  nevertheless, 
in  our  heart  of  hearts  we,  who  have 
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served  closely  with  him,  well  know  above 
all  that  we  shall  T\oi  look  upon  his  like 
again,  that  in  the  great  honor  and  dis- 
tinction that  has  so  meritoriously  been 
conferred  upon  him,  we  are  parting,  in 
the  legislative  sense,  with  one  of  the 
truly  great,  giant,  key  figures  of  this 
greatest  of  all  deliberative  bodies. 

Paul  Kilday  has  brought  supreme 
honor  and  distinction  upon  himself,  his 
family,  his  district,  his  State  and  be- 
loved country  by  his  magnificent  service. 
For  many  years  to  come,  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation,  in  our  Armed  Services 
Committee,  in  the  House,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  all  the  armed  serv- 
ices, in  the  court*  and  in  many  other 
places  throughout  this  great  Nation  and 
the  world,  the  influence,  the  inspired 
labors  and  constructive  works  of  Paul 
Kilday  will  be  deeply  felt. 

He  has  set  the  highest  kind  of  goal 
for  all  of  us.  the  goal  of  unsurpassed, 
unselfish,  noble  public  service  to  his 
country  in  defending  its  national  secu- 
rity and  safety. 

We  Icnow  well  that  the  exalted  ideals 
and  principles  which  he  has  upheld  here 
with  such  lofty  character,  sense  of  rec- 
titude and  justice,  he  will  continue  to 
exemplify  gloriously  in  his  service  on 
the  bench. 

We  can  be  thankful  indeed  that  one 
of  his  great  ability,  wisdom  and  spirit 
of  dedication  has  been  selected  to  make 
it  increasingly  sure  that  justice  is  meted 
out  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Amer- 
ica who  are  in  our  armed  services. 
This  task  is  Just  another  challenge  for 
our  beloved  friend.  Paul  Kilday,  and  he 
will  meet  it  just  as  he  has  met  every 
other  challenge  in  his  long,  briUiant 
career.  He  will  meet  it  with  devotion 
and  with  courage,  with  outstanding 
ability  and  the  shield  of  moral  precept 
and  spiritual  truth.  He  will  meet  it 
with  credit,  undaunted  spirit  and  resolu- 
tion to  do  his  best. 

I  know  that  what  I  have  said  here  is 
perhaps  inadequate  in  many  ways  to 
capture  the  real  significance  of  the  con- 
tributions and  service  of  Paul  Kilday. 
As  his  warm  friend  and  admirer,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  see  him  leave  our  commit- 
tee and  the  House.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  very  proud  of  him  as  a  dear  friend 
and  as  an  esteemed  beloved  colleague 
who  has  brought  such  great  luster  to 
our  national  purpose,  and  such  inspi- 
ration and  strength  to  his  colleagues  and 
friends,  indeed  to  all  those  who  have 
served  with  him,  or  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  appraise  his  character, 
his  patriotism  and  his  worth. 

I  wish  for  him,  his  gracious  wife  and 
charming  daughters  and  his  entire  fam- 
ily, of  which  he  himself  is  so  very  proud, 
many  more  happy,  prosperous  and  con- 
structive years  in  the  time  to  come.  I 
hail  and  salute  a  great  American  and  a 
dear  friend  and  I  wish  for  him  and  his 
dear  ones  all  choicest  blessings  and 
every  measure  of  happiness  in  his  new 
life.  We  shall  miss  him  here.  But  he 
will  not  be  far  from  us  and  we  hope  to 
see  him  often.    God  love  you,  Paul. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
will  sincerely  miss  the  great  personality 
and  talent  of  Paul  Kilday  after  his  23 
years  of   distinguished   service   in  this 


House,  I  cannot  help  but  think  it  quite 
natural  that  his  interest  and  skill  in  ar- 
riving at  the  just  core  of  any  given  sit- 
uation should  lead  him  further  toward 
service  at  the  core  of  society,  the  field 
of  Jurisprudence. 

His  caliber  of  performance  has  re- 
flected a  much  sought  for,  seldom  found 
combination  of  intellect  and  intelli- 
gence; strength  and  self-control,  and 
ability  to  rise  above  personal  concern  in 
his  devotion  to  his  country.  These  are 
qualities  that  contributed  to  his  eminent 
leadership  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  Committee  of  Military  Af- 
fairs, membership  on  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  and  advisership 
to  the  Conference  on  Statutes  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  of 
the  United  Nations.  These  are  qualities 
that  are  certain  to  bring  credit  to  his 
new  post  as  judge  on  the  U.S.  Military 
Court  of  Appeals. 

While  forever  acute  in  his  attention 
to  the  details  and  perfection  of  fairness 
in  judgment  on  any  issue  before  him, 
Paul  Kilday  was  always  available  for 
counsel,  explanation,  and  conversation 
to  his  fellow  Members. 

Thus,  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  my 
colleagues  as  well  as  myself,  when  I  give 
my  wholehearted  blessings  to  Paul,  who, 
with  all  due  respect  and  admiration,  is 
a  wonderful  guy. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  join  my  Texas  colleagues  as 
well  as  the  many  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  paying  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Hon.  Paul  Kilday. 

The  splendid  service  which  he  has  ren- 
dered to  his  district.  Texas,  and  the  Na- 
tion, is  known  about  very  widely.  All 
of  us  are  aware  of  the  great  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  to  strengthening  and 
keeping  strong  America  during  the  period 
of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Mihtary  Af- 
fairs and  Armed  Services  Committees. 
His  leadership  has  been  outstanding  and 
assuring  always.  Many  of  the  standards 
and  guidelines  that  must  be  observed  in 
the  Defense  Department  in  order  to  give 
us  the  greatest  possible  present  and  fu- 
ture protection  as  a  Nation  are  results 
of  the  patient  and  earnest  endeavor  of 
Representative  Kilday. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Repre- 
sentative Kilday,  will  be  missed  by  all 
of  us.  We  wish  for  Paul  and  his  won- 
derful family  every  success  and  happi- 
ness in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  our  most 
esteemed,  admired,  and  respected  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Paul  Kilday,  in 
his  appointment  to  be  a  judge  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

Paul  Kilday  and  I  came  to  Congress 
in  the  same  year,  1938.  and  we  have  been 
close  friends  ever  since.  No  finer  or 
more  able  man  has  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  than  Paul  Kilday. 

As  has  been  so  eloquently  pointed  out 
by  members  of  the  Texas  delegation,  he 
has  one  of  the  brightest  legal  minds  of 
anyone  who  has  ever  been  a  Member  of 
this  body.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  Paul  Kilday  is  a  man  of 
towering  intellect.    Many  times  we  have 


observed  his  handling  of  complex  and 
intricate  legislation  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  and  many  times  we  have  observed 
the  manner  in  which  be  is  able  to  ex- 
plain, in  simple,  clear,  and  concise  lan- 
guage, the  intricacies  and  complexities 
of  that  legislation. 

Paul  Kilday  is  a  man  of  complete  in- 
tegrity. Not  the  least  of  his  outstand- 
ing qualities,  however,  is  his  sound  judg- 
ment. This  is  a  quality  which  is  some- 
what rare,  and  yet  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant qualities  which  a  statesman  or 
a  leader  in  public  life  can  possess. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  learn  that 
Paul  Kilday  will  not  be  with  us  in  the 
next  Congress,  but  Members  can  be  re- 
assured that  his  service  as  a  judge  on  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  will  be 
marked  by  accomplishments  in  ttie  ju- 
dicial arena  as  significant  as  those  which 
have  marked  his  accomplishments  in  the 
legislative  field. 

I  commend  his  appointment  to  this 
most  important  tribunal.  The  best 
wishes  of  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  with  him  in  his  new  endeavor. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  could  follow  those  who  have  spoken 
and  be  able  to  add  anything  to  what  has 
been  said.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Kilday)  since  the  first  day  I  came  to  the 
Congress.  I  remember  he  came  to  me 
and  asked  me  my  name.  Prom  that  day 
on.  we  have  had  an  association  and  the 
privilege  of  a  friendship  which  is  rarely 
enjoyed  by  men  on  this  earth.  I  have 
heard  the  great  Speaker  of  this  House. 
Mr.  Rayburn,  say  that  Paul  Kilday  is 
one  of  the  ablest  men  with  whom  he  has 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That,  in  itself,  is  a  great  tribute.  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Rayburn  also  say  that  when 
Paul  Kilday  takes  the  fioor  to  handle  a 
bill,  he  knows  his  subject  and  is  able  to 
explain  it  in  such  a  fashion  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  understand  it. 
Paul  Kilday  is  a  man  of  intellect — a 
man  of  great  intellect.  He  is  a  man  of 
a  warm  and  generous  heart.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  character.  As  long  as  I 
live,  I  shall  be  thankful  that  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  be  a  colleague  and  a 
friend  to  Paul  Kilday.  He  takes  our 
good  wishes  with  him  as  he  goes  to  his 
new  appointment,  but  he  leaves  here  a 
spirit  and  a  relationship  that  cannot  be 
forgotten  in  human  experience. 

To  him  and  to  Mrs.  Kilday  and  to  his 
daughters  go  our  best  wishes. 

I  cannot  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out referring  to  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  pro  tempore  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  McCormackJ  was  the  one  who 
thought  of  this  occasion  and  suggested 
that  this  ceremony  take  place  and  he  is 
entitled  to  our  thanks.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  El- 
liott] and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Avery]  for  yielding  the  time  to 
make  this  possible. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great  privi- 
lege to  yield  the  balance  of  the  time  as- 
signed to  me  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Hon.  Paxtl  Kilday. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  extend  my  sincere  thanks — my  very 
sincere  thanks — to  aU  of  my  colleagues 
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for  the  very  generous  remarks  that  they 
have  made  with  reference  to  me  here 
today.    I  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
great  privilege  for  anyone  to  be  permit- 
ted to  serve  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  privilege  has  been  mine 
for  almost  23  years.    In  addition  to  the 
privilege  of  being  a  Member  of  this  great 
constitutional  body,  it  has  been  a  privi- 
lege to  know  the  men  and  women  who 
constitute  it.    I  shall  carry  with  me  from 
this  Chamber,  perhaps  the  closest  and 
best  friendships  that  I  have  made  dur- 
ing my  lifetime.    I  want  to  express  my 
very  great  appreciation  to  the  President 
for  the  confidence  he  has  shown  in  me 
in  designating   me  to  a  place  on  the 
bench.    I  want  to  express  my  great  ap- 
preciation to  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Hon.  Sam  Rayburn,  my  Texas  colleague, 
for  the  consistent  consideration  he  has 
fihown  me  from  the  time  I  came  here. 
I  want  to  express  my   appreciation   to 
the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Anped  Serv- 
ices, for  the  kind  consideration  4  have 
always  had  from  him  while  working  un- 
der his  direction.    I  particularly  want  to 
thank  these  two  gentlemen — the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Arxxied  Serrlces  for  the 
confidence  they  expressed  in  me  in  pre- 
senting my  name  to  the  President  for 
the  appointment  I  have  received,  and  I 
am  tremendously  grateful  to  them.     I 
express  my  appreciation  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  for  his  support 
and  recommendation.    I  sincerely  trust 
I  can  so  discharge  my  duties  on   the 
bench  as  to  Justify  the  confidence  ex- 
pressed in  me  by  the  President  in  ap- 
pointing me  and  by  those  who  were  so 
kind  as  to  recommend  me  to  his  favor- 
able consideration,  and  by  the  Senate 
committee  and  the  Senate  itself  in  con- 
firming me  unanimously. 

When  you  say  that  I  have  been  here 
for  23  years,  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that  these  have  been  the  most  momen- 
tous years,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of 
our  coimtry,  because  I  first  took  my  seat 
in  January  of  1939,  and  before  the  year 
1939  had  nm  its  course,  the  begirmings 
of  war  took  place  in  Europe;  Hitler  be- 
gan his  march,  and  there  has  been  a 
period  of  either  war  or  severe  tension 
ever  since  that  time. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  those  of  us  who 
have  jpeen  here  to  have  had  a  part  in 
handling  these  tremendoiasly  important 
things  and  participating  in  these  de- 
cisions. If  I  have  contributed  anything 
to  them,  of  course,  it  is  a  source  of  real 
gratification  to  me,  a  gratification 
which  I  will  take  with  me  from  the 
House. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  all  of  you  again 
how  much  I  appreciate  your  kindness 
to  me  not  only  on  this  occasion,  but  also 
throughout  the  years  I  have  been  here. 
I  wish  I  were  half  as  brilliant  as  some 
of  you  have  said  I  am,  because  perhaps 
then  I  could  think  of  some  proper  way 
in  which  to  express  my  appreciation. 
However,  I  know  that  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  simple  words  **Thank  you** 
when  they  are  expressed  with  sincerity 
and  true  appreciation. 


So  I  say  to  you  in  the  strong  ert  way 
I  can.  "Thank  you." 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KIT  .DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7723)  to  amend  section 
303(a>  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949  by  increasing  per  diem  rates  and 
to  provide  reimbursement  under  certain 
circumstances  for  actual  expenses  inci- 
dent to  travel. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7723.  with  Mr. 
Staggers  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kiloay]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bates  J  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  proposes  to 
increase  the  per  diem  allowance  of 
members  of  the  Military  Establishment 
from  $12  to  $16.  and  to  authorize  in 
unusual  cases  extraordinary  expenses 
not  to  exceed  $30  per  day. 

During  the  present  session  the  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  increasing  the  per 
diem  allowance  for  civilian  employees 
of  the  Government  from  $12  to  $16.  and 
to  increase  from  $25  to  $30  the  expense 
allowances  in  extraordinary  cases.  This 
is  not  a  novel  situation,  because  on  al- 
most each  occasion  per  diem  allowances 
have  been  increased  it  has  been  a  leap- 
frogging operation:  Either  we  have  in- 
creased the  per  diem  expense  allow- 
ance of  the  military  and  then  the  civil- 
ian, or,  as  in  this  instance,  increased  the 
civilian  per  diem  and  now  the  military. 
Of  course,  it  Is  justified,  as  we  all  know. 

I  stated  during  the  hearings  that  the 
best  way  to  test  whether  this  is  Justified 
Is  to  take  a  trip  yourself  and  see  what 
it  costs  to  maintain  yourself  in  a  hotel 
and  buy  meals. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ran  a  sur- 
vey and  foimd  that  while  the  per  diem 
allowance  was  $12,  the  average  expense 
per  day  for  Goveriunent  employee  travel 
was  over  $15,  and  rapidly  approaching 
$16.  So  the  provision  for  the  $16  is 
completely  justified. 

I  would  caU  your  attention  to  the 
hearings  which  indicate  that  the  $16  per 
day  is  to  be  the  maximum  per  diem. 
That  will  not  necessarily  be  paid  in  all 
instances,  particularly  in  those  instances 
in  which  quarters  and  rations  are  avail- 
able in  kind. 

If  there  are  technical  questions,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  who  will 
follow  me,  is  In  a  far  better  position  to 
explain  the  biH  In  detail  than  I  am. 


having  formerly  been  an  oflScer  in  the 
Navy  Supply  Corps.  He  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  that  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is  very  simple. 
It  merely  brings  the  military  personnel 
to  the  same  level  we  placed  Federal  ci- 
vilian emplojrees  a  few  months  ago. 
The  bill  should  pass. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  most  appropriate 
that  the  last  bill  which  will  be  brought 
before  this  session  of  the  Congress  under 
the  regular  rules  of  the  House  and  after 
the  adoption  of  a  rule  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  is  under  the  leader- 
ship and  management  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  who  has 
Just  addressed  the  Committee. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  sincerely  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
Democratic  Whip  for  the  kind  words  he 
has  stated  on  this  occasion  as  well  as 
those  he  expressed  a  few  minutes  ago 
when  I  was  being  eulogized.  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  kind  remarks  and 
the  good  wisiies  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed about  me. 

Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  fully  and  adequately  describe 
ed  the  provisions  of  this  bill  which  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  endorsement  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  It 
merely  accords  to  those  in  uniform  the 
same  per  diem  rates  as  provided  for  the 
civilian  personnel  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  tKe  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrcsa  oMcmbta^  That  section 
303(a)  or  Uia  Career  Compen— tton  Act  of 
1949  (63  Stat.  802),  as  amended  (37  UwS.C. 
253(a) ),  iB  further  amended  by  striking  from 
the  last  sentence  thereof  the  figure  ••$12'' 
In  clatise  (2)  and  Inserting  In  Ilea  thereor 
the  figure  "$15". 

8bc.  2.  Section  303(a)  la  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof:  "Where  due  to  on  visual  clr- 
ciunstances  of  a  travel  assignment  the  maKl- 
mum  per  diem  allowancse  would  be  leas  than 
the  amount  required  to  meet  the  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  of  the  trip,  reimburse- 
ment for  such  expenses  may  be  authorized, 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned,  on  an  actual  expanse 
basis,  but  not  to  exceed  the  amount  specified 
In  the  travel  authorisation,  and  in  any  event 
not  to  exceed  $25  for  each  day  In  a  travel 
Btatvis." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  7.  strike  out  the  figure 
"$15"'.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"$1«-. 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

J, 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Page  2.  line  8.  strike  out  the  figure  "$25" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  figure  "|^0". 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Let  me  inquire  about  this  amendment 
striking  out  "$25"  and  inserting  "$30". 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  will  have  to  go  back 
to  the  bill  that  was  reported  and  passed 
for  the  civilian  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  bill  as  originally  intro- 
duced provided  an  increase  to  $15.  and 
authorized  an  increase  in  expenses 
in  extraordinary  cases  from  $25  to  $30. 
That  is  now  in  effect  for  civilian  em- 
ployees. This  will  place  the  military 
employees  on  identically  the  same  basis 
as  the  civilian  employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  may  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, what  would  be  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances?  I  do  not  recall 
this  proviso  in  the  other  bill. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tlemtui  from  Iowa  that  for  a  good  many 
years  the  civilian  employees  in  the  Gov- 
ernment have  had  the  right  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  expenses  not  to  exceed  $25  a 
day  in  certain  high  cost  areas  when  it 
is  designated  at  the  time,  in  their  orders, 
that  they  are  authorized  to  be  on  that 
basis.  The  civilians  have  had  that  for 
a  long  time.  A  few  months  ago  we  in- 
creased it  for  Federal  civilian  employees 
from  $25  to  $30.  Now.  this  bill  puts  the 
military  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as 
civilian  employees  have  been  in  the  past, 
and  will  put  them  at  the  same  rate  that 
we  now  have  for  the  civilians. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  covBr  the 
difference  in  rates,  say,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco as  between  the  common  garden  va- 
riety of  hotel  and  the  Top  of  the  Mark, 
or  whatever  the  name  of  the  hotel  in 
which  the  Top  of  the  Mark  is  located? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Well,  it  is  estimated 
that  this  will  result  in  very  little  addi- 
tional cost.  The  gentleman,  I  believe, 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service  and  has  had 
more  experience  with  these  extraordi- 
nary expenses  than  I  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  seldom  take  trips 
at  Government  expense. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  do  not  mean  the 
gentleman  had  taken  the  trip.  I  know 
the  gentleman  is  almost  always  here. 
I  mean  that  the  law  which  authorizes  it 
has  been  in  existence  for  civilians  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does 
not  think  that  the  $30  a  day  is  going  to 
be  used  too  often? 

Mr.  KILDAY.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Let  us  hope  not. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  assumed 
the  chair.  Mr.  Staggers.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  xmder  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  7723)  to  amend 
section  303(a)  of  the  Career  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1949  by  increasing  per  diem 
rates  and  to  provide  reimbursement 
under  certain  circimistances  for  actual 
expenses  incident  to  travel,  pursuant  to 


House  Resolution  460,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  simdry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  WholC;^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  the  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE   PRIVATE   CALENDAR 
ON  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22D 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar  be  in  order  on  tomor- 
row. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEED  GRAINS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  is 
the  time  to  squeeze  the  water  out  of  the 
1962  feed  grains  program  or — to  use 
another  expression,  eliminate  the  phan- 
tom acres  which  were  so  costly  to  tax- 
payers as  a  result  of  poor  administra- 
tion of  the  1961  program.  My  bill,  H.R. 
9329.  introduced  yesterday,  would  force 
the  Department  to  follow  the  original 
intent  of  Congress  and  quit  wasting 
money  on  phantom  acres. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
report,  issued  today,  entitled  "The  Feed 
Situation."  and  prepared  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service,  headed  by 
Prof.  Willard  Cochrane,  spotlights 
sloppy  administration  of  the  program. 

On  page  9,  the  report  contains  this 
statement: 

Farmers  participation  In  the  1961  feed 
grains  program  resulted  In  a  15-mlllion-acre 
reduction  in  corn  planting  with  an  11.4-mll- 
llon-acre  cut  In  the  North  Central  States. 

Compare  this  with  the  official  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  87-5,  which  is  printed  on 
page  957  of  the  printed  hearings  on  the 
omnibus  farm  bill,  serial  E.  part  9.  held 
before  the  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  June  12-13,  1961:     ? 

Farmers  agreed  to  retire  20.1  million  com 
acres  to  conserving  uses,  representing  about 


28    percent    of    the    1959-60    adjusted    base 
acreage  of  corn. 

Table  2,  attached  to  the  Secretary's 
report,  showed  a  com  base  in  1959-60 
of  87,047,500  acres. 

In  all  previous  Department  statisti- 
cal reports,  the  1959-60  corn  base  was 
82,088,000.  This  is  5  million  acres 
less.  Where  did  the  5  million  acres  go? 
These  are  the  phantom  acres  which  re- 
sulted from  sloppy  administration. 

In  any  acreage  allotment,  or  crop  re- 
duction and  land  retirement  program,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  for  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  program  to  wring  out  the 
water  from  preliminary  acreages  re- 
ported by  farmers. 

Several  years  ago  when  the  wheat  and 
cotton  acreage  allotments  were  reim- 
posed  following  the  Korean  war.  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  solicited  infor- 
mation from  farmers  as  to  how  many 
acres  they  had  been  planting  in  these 
crops. 

After  receiving  this  information  the 
Department  then  had  to  make  it  con- 
form to  the  statutory  requirements, 
which  meant  actual  crop  reports.  For 
example,  in  wheat  the  law  established 
a  national  allotment  of  62  million  acres 
in  1954.  All  wheat  farmers  throughout 
the  Nation  had  to  fit  into  the  62 -million- 
acre  suit,  no  matter  what  they  said  their 
previous  production  had  been. 

In  administering  the  1961  feed  grains 
program,  the  Department  apparently 
made  no  serious  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  actual  history  and  what  the 
history  was  claimed  to  have  been. 

Understandably,  the  new  adminis- 
trators in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  eager  to  have  a  big  signup  in  the 
new  program.  In  fact,  armies  of  field 
men  worked  hard  to  see  that  a  big 
signup  resulted. 

Maybe  this  eagerness  and  high  pres- 
sure infiated  the  actual  acreage  base. 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  results  are 
plain.  By  their  own  admission,  as  docu- 
mented above.  Department  administra- 
tors contracted  for  the  retirement  of 
over  20  million  corn  acres,  but  actually 
succeeded  in  getting  a  total  reduction  of 
only  15  million  acres. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  phantom 
acres  is  $150  million,  the  price  tag  of 
sloppy  administration. 

This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen 
again  in  next  year's  program,  and  my 
bill  would  force  the  Department  to  op- 
erate the  program  within  the  actual 
acrcEige  histories  as  shown  in  official  De- 
partment crop  reports.  My  bill  would 
force  administrators  to  do  only  what 
capable  administrators  would  have  done 
in  the  first  place. 

I  do  not  charge  that  20  million  acres 
were  not  retired.  I  have  seen  no  reliable 
evidence  to  support  such  a  charge.  The 
point  is  that,  of  these  20,090.600  so- 
called  corn  acres,  approximately  5  mil- 
lion acres  are  not  corn  acres.  These  are 
perhaps  oat  acres,  pasture,  or  something 
else,  but  they  are  being  retired  at  a 
very  generous  rate  of  payment  based  on 
normal  corn  yield. 
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crry  of  good  neighbors 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoso  and 
to  include  extraneous  mjitter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 17  naturalized  citizens  through- 
out our  entire  Nation  observed  Citizen- 
ship Day.  The  national  observance  of 
this  day  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Association. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  our  great 
city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. — the  "city  of  good 
neighbors" — sponsored  an  inspiring  pro- 
gram on  this  Citizenship  Day,  which 
commemorates  the  signing  of  the  Con- 
stitution on  September  17,  1787.  This 
program  was  arranged  by  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  located  at  1260  Delaware 
Avenue,  in  Buffalo,  which  plays  an  im- 
portant and  helpful  role  in  the  daily 
lives  of  immigrants  who  have  selected 
the  Buffalo  area  for  their  new  home. 
The  outline  below  explains  briefly  what 
the  International  Institute  is  and  what  it 
does. 

WHAT    WX    ARX 

A  nationality  community  agency  for  serv- 
ice to  foreign-bom  people  and  their  children. 

Member  of  United  Community  Fund  of 
Buffalo  and  &ie  County.  American  Council 
for  Nationalities  Service,  and  Buffalo  Com- 
munity Welfare  CouncU. 

WHAT   Wl   DO 

7.  Individual  service 

Immigration  and  related  problemf:  As- 
sistance In  all  problems  concerned  with  Im- 
migration, resettlement,  repatriation,  de- 
portation. Information  on  and  explanation 
of  new  laws  and  advice  on  procedure. 

Naturalization  and  citizenship:  Assistance 
in  the  numberless  problems  and  complexi- 
ties of  becoming  a  citizenship  or  proving 
citizenship.  Clariflcatlon  of  citizenship 
status. 

Service  to  new  arrivals:  Social  adjustment 
for  new  anivals  from  other  lands  who  are 
helped  to  become  acqtialnted  with  American 
ways;  to  make  new  friends;  to  learn  Eng- 
lish; to  viae  the  resources  of  the  community. 

International  casework:  On  problems  in- 
volving contacts  and  casework  in  other 
countries. 

Interpreting:  For  hospitals  and  social 
agencies,  courts.  Immigration  Bureau,  etc. 
For  individuals  when  language  presents  a 
barrier. 

//.  Group  and  community  service 

Meetings  for  new  arriTals  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

Clubs  for  men  and  women  of  all  national- 
ities. 

Free  English  classes  for  newoom««  spon- 
sored by  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Kducatlon. 

Private  tutoring  In  Kngllsh. 

Foreign  language  classes  on  request. 

Open  house,  second  Wednesday  In  each 
month,  September  through  June. 

Folk  dance  classes. 

Nationality  cultural  programs. 

Sponaorlng  events  Initiated  by  nationality 
groups. 

Internatlonallty  groups. 

Intercultural   education. 

///.  Resource  service 

Information  on  nationalities  and  national- 
ity communities. 
Program  senrlce  to  the  oooimtnittif . 


Speakers  on  nationality  backgrounds.  Im- 
migration and  naturalization  laws  and  pro- 
cedures. 

IT.  Folk  arts 

Promotion  and  development  at  Interest 
and  appreciation  of  folk  arts  and  crafts  of 
other  countries,  such  as  folk  dancing,  for- 
eign cuisine,  folk  music,  etc. 

WBT   WE   AKZ 

Our  purpose:  To  promote  understanding 
and  Interest  between  native  and  foreign-born 
people,  and  to  help  the  foreign-born  and 
their  children  to  become  a  part  of  American 
life  and  institutions. 

Our  philosophy:  We  believe  that  the  ad- 
Jiutment  of  different  cxiltural  and  national 
backgrounds  is  a  slow  and  gradual  process 
demanding  thoughtful,  painstaking  effort 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Through  common  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  each  other's  cultures,  tradi- 
tions, and  social  goals,  the  new-made  Amer- 
ican and  the  older  Americana  will  build  a 
society  where  both  may  live  a  life  of  mu- 
tual understanding  and  appreciation. 

Fifteen  languages  spoken  by  staff:  Na- 
tionality vorunteers  give  reliable  interpret- 
ing and  translation  service  In  languages  not 
spoken  by  staff. 

The  Citizenship  Day  program  in  Buf- 
falo was  opened  by  the  singing  of  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner,"  with  Mrs.  Rita 
Mikulis  at  the  piano. 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  G.  Ponafidine,  the  exe- 
cutive director  of  the  International  In- 
stitute, welcomed  the  guests  and  intro- 
duced the  chairman  of  the  program, 
Mr.  Stanley  G.  Falk,  who  explained  the 
purpose  of  this  celebration.  Next,  the 
Latvian  Club  Singers,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  prerident,  Mr.  Jacob  Ozolins, 
sang  "Blowing  Wind." 

Mr.  Falk  then  introduced  Col.  Wil- 
liam J.  King.  District  Director  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
in  Buffalo,  who  addressed  the  new  citi- 
zens. He  chose,  as  his  theme,  an  excerpt 
from  President  Kennedy's  inaugural 
address,  "Ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you — ask  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country."  He  emphasized 
that  our  new  citizens  should  adopt  the 
spirit  of  America's  Founding  Fathers, 
"men  who  risked  their  lives  by  signing 
the  Declaration  of  Independence."  He 
also  urged  them  to  vote — "your  privilege 
as  an  American." 

Following  this  inspiring  address.  Miss 
Madonna  Maria  Caruana  sang  two  beau- 
tiful Italian  songs — "Bambino  Cara" 
from  the  opera  "Gianni  Schichl,"  and 
"lorna  Sorrento."  She  was  accompanied 
by  Virginia  Lorence  Gutowsky  at  the 
piano. 

It  was  an  honor  for  me  to  also  partici- 
pate in  this  fine  program,  at  which  time 
I  presented  an  American  flag  flown  over 
the  U.S.  Capitol  to  the  International  In- 
stitute. My  remarks  on  this  fitting  oc- 
casion follow: 

When  we  look  at  our  flag,  we  see  not  only 
a  banner,  but  our  Nation  itself,  Its  govern- 
ment, Its  principles.  Its  history  from  the  day 
It  was  first  sewn  by  Betsy  Ross,  and  the 
gallant  men  who  sacrificed  their  lives  In  Its 
behalf. 

Its  waving  In  the  sky  guarantees  yoa  many 
rights  and  privileges  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  and 
all  of  the  other  great  rights  In  this  democ- 
i*cy  of  ours. 


George  Washington,  in  his  first  salute  to 
the  flag,  referred  to  the  colors,  said,  "We  take 
the  stars  and  the  blue  union  from  heaven, 
the  red  from  our  mother  country,  separating 
it  by  white  stripes,  thus  showing  that  we 
have  separated  from  her.  and  the  white 
stripes  shall  go  down  to  posterity  repre- 
senting liberty. 

The  red  in  the  flag  stands  for  hardness 
and  courage.  The  white  Is  the  symbol  of 
purity  and  Innocence.  Blue  is  the  color  of 
vigilance,  perseverance,  and  Justice. 

It  Is  a  great  flag.  It  la  our  duty  to  love 
It,  honor  It,  cherish  It.  and  never  let  It 
down — and  this  flag  wlU  never  let  us  down. 

The  program  was  concluded  by  the 
singing  of  "America  the  Beautiful." 


DOMESTIC   MICA  PURCHASE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoko  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  would  ex- 
tend imtil  June  30,  1965,  the  presently 
existing  domestic  mica  purchase  pro- 
gram which  was  established  by  Execu- 
tive order  in  1952  and  which  is  now 
scheduled  to  terminate  in  less  than  a 
year.  My  bill  will  prevent  the  termina- 
tion of  the  pn^ram  as  now  contemplated. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  a  contmuation 
of  the  beryl  purchase  program. 

Such  termination,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  overall, 
long-term  national  security,  and  would 
strike  a  lethal  blow  to  the  economy  in 
several  geographic  areas  stretching  from 
North  Carolina  to  New  England  to  South 
DakoU. 

This  is  no  time  to  permit  any  weaken- 
ing of  the  national  security  or  to  de- 
liberately allow  some  of  the  mica  pro- 
ducing areas  to  become  more  depressed 
economically  than  at  present. 

Historically.  North  Carolina  mines, 
principally  in  Mitchell.  Avery,  and 
Yancey  Counties,  have  accounted  for 
from  70  and  80  percent  of  the  Nation's 
domestic  mica  production. 

All  of  us.  of  course,  are  saddened  and 
distressed  by  the  himian  misery  that 
flows  from  widespread  unemployment 
smd  mass  lack  of  Job  opportunity  result- 
ing from  closing  down  an  industry,  but 
even  more  important  in  our  thinifjng  and 
our  planning  must  remain  the  preserva- 
tion of  national  security. 

And.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  mine 
production  cannot  be  turned  off  and  on 
like  a  faucet,  off  when  we  as  a  Nation  are 
lulled  to  sleep  and  just  coast  along,  or 
on  when  a  national  emergency  arises. 

Former  President  Eisenhower  in  com- 
menting upon  our  defense  said: 

We  must  maintain  a  strong  and  vigorous 
domestic  mining  Industry  for  the  produc- 
tion of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
which  have  important  defense  needs. 

Domestic  miners  of  strategic  mica 
simply  cannot  continue  to  operate  if  the 
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Government  purchase  program  is  per- 
mitted to  terminate.  American  miners 
and  rifters  and  trimmers — American 
taxpayers  when  they  are  employed — 
cannot  compete  with  the  slave  laborers 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  source  of  most  stra- 
tegic mica  imports  into  the  United 
States. 

It  is  not  enough,  as  averred  by  some 
former  officials  in  Government,  to  merely 
maintain  a  stockpile  of  critical  and  stra- 
tegic materials  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
fight  a  war  of  z  months  duration  as 
that  duration  may  be  estimated  by  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  In  ofllce  at  any  given  time. 
Experience  has  shown  that  estimates  as 
to  stockpile  requirements  and  probable 
duration  of  any  future  "cold"  or  "hot" 
war  are  as  varied  as  the  personahties 
and  philosophies  of  the  changing  Cliiefs 
of  Staff,  and  like  an  accordion,  can  be 
and  are  expanded  and  contracted  from 
time  to  time.  { 

The  President's  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Mineral  Policy  has  recognized  the  fallacy 
and  national  danger  inherent  in  relying 
solely  upon  stockpiled  critical  and  stra- 
tegic materials,  and  the  necessity  of 
maintaining,  at  least  a  minimum  level, 
of  current  production  at  all  times.  This 
Committee,  upon  which  sat  the  Secre- 
taries of  State.  Interior,  and  Commerce, 
reported: 

Even  where  stockpile  objectives  are 
achieved  there  Is  still  need  for  detailed 
mobilization  base  planning  since  stockpile 
objectives  assume  certain  levels  of  production 
In  wartime,  and  the  Oovemment  must  make 
plans  that  wUI  enable  the  mineral  Industry 
to  retain  essential  and  skilled  personnel. 

The  Committee  further  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the 
stockpile  purchase  program,  over  and 
above  having  on  hand  materials  vital  to 
supporting  a  future  war  effort,  is  "to 
reactivate  productive  capacity  and  in 
other  ways  alleviate  distressed  conditions 
in  connection  with  domestic  mineral  in- 
dustries that  are  an  important  element 
in  the  Nations  mobilization  base." 

The  Committee  report  quite  properly 
cited  that  one  of  tlie  prime  piu-poses  of 
a  stockpile  purchase  program  is  to  alle- 
\iate  distr^ised  conditions,  but.  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  economic  distressed 
conditions  in  the  Nation's  mica-produc- 
ing areas  are  being  accelerated  by  a 
logical  slowdown  in  exploration  and  de- 
velopment work  as  the  industry  faces 
termination  of  the  Government-pur- 
chase program. 

MICA    nt    THE    EASLT    DATS 

The  commercial  production  of  mica 
in  the  United  States  began  in  1803  at 
the  Ruggles  Mine,  Grafton  County, 
N.H.,  and  tmtll  18€8,  when  large-scale 
mica  mining  started  in  North  Carolina, 
the  New  England  State  furnished  all 
the  Nation's  domestic  mica.  Early  uses 
were  largely  for  medicinal  and  decora- 
tive purposes,  although  considerable 
quantities  were  used  In  providing  the 
little  isinglass  windows  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned wood-  or  coal -burning  kitchen 
ranges,  and  in  making  lampshades. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  and  his  genius  in 
harnessing  electricity  changed  the  use 
pattern,  and  as  more  and  more  electrical 
appliances  became  commonplace  the  de- 


mand for  mica — with  its  high  jn^iit^t'^g 
qualities — grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Marconi  and  his  wireless  telegraphy. 
Bell  and  the  telephone,  the  invention 
and  development  of  radio  and  television, 
and  all  the  complex  applications  of  elec- 
tronics have  made  mica  today  one  of  the 
most  critical  and  strategic  of  all  mate- 
rials. 

HISTOKT  or  THX  MKA  PTBCHASZ  PBOGKAM 

The  current  purehase  program  was 
established  Mareh  12,  1952,  and  since 
that  time  there  have  been  five  major 
revisions  of  the  regulations  governing  it 
There  also  have  been,  over  the  years, 
several  amendments  to  some  of  the  re- 
visions, including  broadening  of  the  reg- 
ulations to  include  both  ruby  and  non- 
ruby  mica  in  the  program,  expansion  of 
the  regulations  to  include  stained  and 
heavy-stained  mica  in  half-trimmed  as 
well  as  full-trimmed  form,  and  new  price 
schedules 

Purehase  depots  have  been  established 
at  Spruce  Pine.  N.C..  Franklin,  N.H.,  and 
Custer.  S.  Dak.  The  program,  scheduled 
to  terminate  June  30,  1962.  or  when  the 
equivalent  of  25.000  short  tons  of  hand- 
cobbed  mica  has  been  purchased,  which- 
ever comes  first,  should  at  the  rate  of 
production  and  deliveries  of  the  past 
6  months,  run  through  until  about  May 
1  of  next  year. 

The  current  program  established  in 
1952  was  preceded  by  operations  of  the 
Colonial  Mica  Corporation,  a  Govern- 
ment agency  set  up  to  supervise  a  crash 
domestic  mica-procurement  program 
during  World  War  II  when  expansion  of 
the  building  of  military  aircraft  and 
other  weapon  components  using  com- 
plex electrical  and  radio  systems  de- 
manded the  use  of  mica  in  quantities 
never  before  visualized. 

So  critical  was  the  need  at  that  time, 
and  so  short  the  supply,  that  bombers 
were  converted  into  cargo  planes  and  di- 
verted from  combat  duty  to  fly  mica  to 
the  United  States  from  Madagascar  and 
India  while  domestic  production  was  be- 
ing speeded  up. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
domestic  industry  that  it  was  able,  with 
Government  assistance,  before  the  war 
ended  to  increase  the  annual  output  to 
an  average  of  2.3  milhon  pounds  of  stra- 
tegic mica  annually,  and  one  peak  year 
a  3.5-million-pound  output  was  achieved. 

Domestic  production  during  World 
War  n  filled  approximately  15  percent 
of  the  total  strategic  grade — that  is, 
best  grade  mica — requirements  of  the 
United  States,  including  both  military 
and  civilian  needs. 

MICA     AJfD     SPACE     LZADZRSinP 

With  the  coming  of  the  missile  and 
outer  space  age,  and  its  vehicles  with  so 
many  component  parts  requiring  mica, 
this  unique  material  has  become  even 
more  important  in  the  role  it  must  play 
if  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  its 
place  of  leadership  in  the  community  of 
nations.  Without  mica  the  United 
States  cannot  be  defended  against  ag- 
gression much  less  forge  ahead  in  the 
space  race. 

Only  the  most  naive  would  contend 
that  our  foreign  sources  of  supply  for 


mica  are  secure  from  interruption  or 
evai  from  being  cut  off  entirely.  And. 
as  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
recognized.  American  production  cannot 
be  maintained  without  Government  as- 
sistance. In  the  latest  edition  of  its 
"Minerals  and  Metals  Commodity  Sum- 
maries." the  Department  observes: 

In  the  absence  of  Government  assistanee, 
domestic  production  would  cooslafc  tawptly 
of  nonstrateglc  sheet  and  scrap  mica.  Pro- 
duction of  strategic  sheet  mica  requires  so 
much  hand  labor  in  mining  and  processing 
that,  without  heavy  Etib&:dies,  domestic  in- 
dustry cannot  compete  with  low-cost  labor 
such  as  that  available  in  India  and  Brazil. 

In  the  recent  past,  and  ctnrently. 
prices  paid  for  stockpile  acquisitions 
from  domestic  sources  are  considerably 
higher  than  prices  in  effect  for  imported 
mica,  but  not  nearly  as  high  as  the  ex- 
orbitant prices  demanded  and  received 
by  some  foreign  producers  prior  to  the 
time  the  domestic  industry  was  cranked 
up  and  gotten  into  CH>eration  during  the 
war  years.  In  that  time  of  emergency, 
when  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world 
would  go  up  in  gunpowder  and  smoke,  it 
was  the  same  old  story  of  Uncle  Sam 
having  to  pay  through  the  nose  for  his 
requirements.  It  was  only  after  the 
United  States  had  developed  the  nucleus 
of  a  domestic  industry  that  the  foreign- 
ers reduced  their  prices  for  mica  to  a 
figure  somewhat  commensurate  with 
their  production  labor  costs. 

Judging  the  future  by  the  past — usu- 
ally a  sound  procedure — if  the  United 
States  should  allow  its  domestic  mica 
mining  industry  to  wither  away  and  die, 
American  industry  almost  immediately 
would  have  to  start  paying  greatly  in- 
creased prices  for  imported  mica;  and. 
in  the  event  of  a  prolonged  national 
emergency,  our  Government  and  the 
very  safety  of  the  Nation  would  again 
be  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  have  al- 
ready proven  their  lack  of  conscience 
when  it  comes  to  pricing  a  product  that 
comes  from  a  near  monopoly. 

Consideration  must  also  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  certain  economic 
facets  which  make  it  unlikely  that  India 
would  greatly  increase  her  shipments  of 
strategic  mica  in  the  absence  of  ma- 
terial price  increases.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  UJS.  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  the 
1960  edition  of  its  publication,  "Mineral 
Facts  and  Problems,"  rep>orts: 

Increased  supplies  of  strategic  block  and 
film  mica  from  India  would  be  unlikely  with- 
out additional  markets  for  the  large  quanti- 
ties of  other  categories  generated  simulta- 
neously. The  present  trend,  however.  Is  for 
decreasing  use  of  these  categories,  particu- 
larly splittings  and  the  lower  qualities  of 
block  mica. 

Of  Brazil,  and  the  likelihood  of  addi- 
tional strategic  mica  from  her  mines,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  says: 

The  availability  of  mica  from  Brazil  Is 
handicapped  by  remote  location  of  sources, 
local  legislation  and  regulations,  and  a  lack 
of  markets  for  the  byproducts  from  the 
processing  of  sheet  mica. 

NO    StTBSTITUTB    rO«    NATUUAL    STRATECIC    MICA 

In  recent  years  the  Government  has 
spent  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  on 
researeh  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  develop 
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a    satisfactory    substitute    for    natural 
j,^  sheet  mica,  having  had  research  con- 

■i  ^  tracts  in  this  field  with  such  well-known 

and    competent    organizations    as    the 
Frankford  Arsenal,  General  Electric  Co., 
"^  Horizons,  Inc.,  Sylvania  Electric  Prod- 

ucts, Inc.,  Batelle  Institute,  and  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  In  addition, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  during  the 
same  period  spent  in  excess  of  $100,000 
during  some  years  in  the  search  for  a 
substitute. 

The  curt  comment  of  previous  years, 
"No  satisfactory  substitute  for  strategic 
sheet  mica  at  present"  is  repeated  in  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  "Minerals  and  Metals 
Commodity  Data  Summaries"  under 
date  of  February  1961. 

And  while  this  search  for  a  substitute 
or  substitutes  has  been  going  on,  con- 
sumption of  mica,  in  all  forms,  strategic 
and  nonstrategic,  has  been  Increasing. 
In  1959  the  overall  increase  amounted  to 
23  percent  and  during  1960  the  trend 
continued  at  a  slightly  lesser  rate.  An 
alltime  peacetime  record  was  established 
in  the  use  of  strategic  muscovite  block 
and  film  mica— 2.9  million  pounds,  of 
which  "65  percent  went  for  electronic 
uses,  principally  tube,"  according  to  the 
"Mineral  Yearbook." 

With  the  development  of  transistors 
for  use  in  electronics  a  small  group  of 
procurement  officers  came  up  with  a 
projection  that  defense  requirements  for 
high  quality  mica  might  be  reduced  ma- 
terially, but  it  is  not  turning  out  that 
way.  Transistors  have  proved  satisfac- 
tory substitutes  for  tubes  in  some  apph- 
cations.  However,  their  characteristics 
often  are  inferior  to  those  of  equivalent 
tubes  utilizing  mica.  Their  use  is  lim- 
ited to  low  temperatures — maximum 
100'  C.  for  germanium,  175"  C.  for  sili- 
con— and  their  substitution  for  a  tube 
in  an  electronic  circuit  frequently  re- 
quires the  use  of  additional  mica  capaci- 
tors. 

Electronic  tubs  spacers  constitute  the 
largest  single  use  for  the  better  qualities 
of  muscovite  block  mica.  All  authori- 
ties agree  that  the  ceramic  tube  spacer 
upon  which  millions  of  research  dollars 
have  been  spent,  gives  no  indication  of 
displacing  mica: 

A  number  of  dielectric  materials  are  used 
In  capacitors,  but  as  yet  no  substitutes  have 
displaced  mica  fllm  from  a  broad  spectrum 
of  capacitors  for  certain  military  and  es- 
sential civilian  electronic  devices  ("Mineral 
Pacts,"  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines). 

When  all  the  evidence  is  in,  the  con- 
clusion is  inescapable  that  commonsense 
requires,  and  national  security  demands, 
if  America  is  to  remain  strong  and  the 
United  States  is  to  continue  as  a  serious 
contender  in  the  race  to  outer  space, 
that  adequate,  close-at-hand  reserves] 
both  as  to  stockpiles  and  productive  ca- 
pacity of  strategic  and  critical  mica  be 
maintained  at  all  times.  The  evidence 
includes: 

First.  The  properties  and  characteris- 
tics that  are  unique  in  the  composition 
of  mica  are  vital  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  literally  thousands  of  elec- 
tronic devices  that  make  up  the  Nation's 
complex  of  military  weapons,  including 
computers,  and  also  in  the  design  and 


construction     of     our     space     probing 
vehicles. 

Second.  No  adequate  substitute  for 
mica  in  most  electronic  applications  has 
been  discovered  or  developed  despite  the 
fact  that  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  research  in  an  attempt  to  find 
one. 

Third.  India  and  Brazil  are  our  chief 
sources  of  supply  for  strategic  and  criti- 
cal imported  mica;  both  are  thousands 
of  miles  away,  at  the  end  of  long  sea 
lanes  through  submarine-infested  waters 
in  time  of  war.  and  in  both  social  and 
political  unrest  flourish ;  and  first,  in  In- 
dia neutralism  toward  commimism  is 
the  national  policy;  and  second,  Brazil 
has  just  a  few  months  ago  decided  to 
renew  diplomatic  and  trade  relations 
with  the  communistic  bloc  for  the  ad- 
mitted purpose  of  being  in  a  position  to 
seek  economic  favors  from  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviets. 

Fourth.  The  quantity  of  strategic 
mica  in  the  stockpile  percentagewise  is 
much  less  than  numerous  other  ma- 
terials in  ratio  to  the  quantity  estimated 
to  be  needed  to  support  a  war  of  an 
estimated  duration 

Fifth.  The  domestic  mica-producing 
industry  cannot,  in  respect  to  strategic 
and  critical  grades,  successfully  com- 
pete with  foreign  producers  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Government  assistance,  as  was 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  hiatus  in 
domestic  production  in  the  interim  be- 
tween the  times  the  Colonial  Mica  Cor- 
poration ceased  active  operations  after 
World  War  n  and  1952  when  the  current 
purchase  program  was  Instituted. 

Sixth.  An  active,  thriving  and  healthy 
domestic  mica  industry,  producing  stra- 
tegic and  critical  grades,  is  an  essential 
component  of  an  adequate  mobilization 
base. 

Seventh.  Abandonment  of  the  current 
mica  purchase  program,  due  to  expire 
before  the  middle  of  1962,  would  inevit- 
ably result  in  American  Industry  having 
to  pay  greatly  increased  prices  for  its 
mica  requirements,  including  those 
necessary  to  fill  countless  vital  defense 
contracts. 

The  domestic  mica  industry  should 
and  must  be  kept  alive  and  permitted  to 
continue  its  contribution  to  America's 
economic  and  industrial  life,  and  Its  con- 
tribution to  the  national  welfare  and  de- 
fense; and.  thirdly,  it  deserves  to  be 
treated  by  the  Government  in  a  manner 
not  inconsistent  with  Government - 
maintained  agricultural  programs. 


THE    TEXTILE    INDUSTRY 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoro  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
improved  textile  machinery  and  im- 
proved techniques  in  the  use  of  it  have 
enabled  mills  all  over  the  world  to  use 
lower  and  cheaper  quahties  than  they 
formerly  did  for  the  same  end  product; 


and    competitive   necessity   has    forced 
them  to  do  so. 

The  effects  of  this  are  shown  in  the 
USDA  reports  on  disappearance  and 
carryover  of  Upland  cotton  which  in- 
dicate that  the  disappearance  and  carry- 
over by  grade  and  staple  groups  for  the 
crop  years  listed  were: 

OISAPPKAaANO 

(Tbouaaoda  of  balr«| 


Mid.  Wh. 

A  Ithove 

OM  8p. 

A  SM 

8p. 

St.  Low 
Mid. 

Low  Mid. 
Wb.  A 
Lower 

Mid.  8p. 

A  Lower 

Total 

19«5 

s,on 

45 
0,381 

57 
^278 

42 
8,820 

34 
5.bl0 

37 

3.471 

31 
5.066 

31 
3.408 

27 
3.001 

27 
4.334 

27 

34 
1,W7 

12 
3,778 

30 

30 

6,  or 

30 

11.118 

Prroent 

1056    

10^233 

Percent 

1067    

12. 4N 

Perewit.... 

1858 

11.223 

Percent.... 

1050 

ii'm 

Percent.... 

CABSTOTa 

rniniMMida  of  bkleo] 


Auc.  1 

lOBO. 

1«S7 

1058 

1050 

1980 


«.04« 

4.151 

4,185 

3.738 

2.297 

6.216 

2.320 

1.218 

6.048 

4.215 

1.500 

2.918 

4,703 

1.23S 

1,375 

11883 

11.351 

8.503 

8.818 
7.388 


DISAPPBAKANCX 

(Tboosands  o(  baWI 


*Mi  of  an 
Inch  and 
•bortor 

1  Inch 

andUi, 

InebM 

IM. 

Inches  and 

longer 

8,419 

40 
7,  WO 

m 

6,612 
41 

4,400 
39 

6,001 
30 

Total 

19M 

2,841 

24 
8.715 

23 
1830 

21 
2,974 

27 
N730 

36 

3,068 

28 
4.648 

20 
6.127 

38 
8.854 

34 
8.941 

25 

11,118 

Percent.... 

195«l.  

Percent.... 

1«»283 

1957 

13.460 

Percent.... 

1958 

Percent.... 

11.238 

1950 

16^  m 

Percent 

CAKBTOVn 

(Thousands  of  balm] 


Aug.  I 

19S6   

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 


4.607 

1168 

5.517 

3.773 

1718 

2.760 

3.712 

3.088 

1.7V2 

3.722 

2.412 

2.SH4 

1.430 

2. 279 

3.684 

11382 

11.251 

8.503 

8,718 
7.393 


The  Government  not  yet  has  issued 
its  breakdown  of  1961  carryover  by 
grades  and  staples.  However,  every  ob- 
server will  agree  that  we  have  come  into 
the  greatest  scarcity  of  modem  times 
with  respect  to  cotton  below  Middling 
in  1  inch  and  shorter,  together  with  a 
plethora  of  Middling  and  above.  I'l,-. 
inch  and  longer.  The  mills  and  the  cot- 
ton trade  had  on  August  1  more  than 
ample  stocks  of  this  latter  kind  of  cot- 
ton, and  the  Government-owned  Upland 
stocks.  1.440,000  bales,  in  almost  their 
entirety  were  Middling  and  above,  l':ii' 
inch  and  longer.  The  elimination  from 
Government  stocks  of  cheaper  qualities 
occurred  because  they  were  needed. 

For  the  last  2  years,  many  firms  have 
sold  large  quantities  of  Strict  Low  Mid- 
dling and  lower,  fifteen-sixteenths  inch 
and    shorter,    abroad,    particularly    to 
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Japan  and  Hong  Kong.  Due  to  the 
scarcity  of  these  qualities,  they  hav«  had 
to  give  away  a  good  deal  of  better  grades 
and  longer  staples.  Prices  of  these  qual- 
ities have  risen  to  an  extent  that  in 
recent  months  they  have  made  sales  of 
them  so  near  to  the  prices  of  higher 
qualities  that  they  figured  they  could 
afford  to  give  liigher  qualities  if  they 
cannot  buy  thoee  contracted  for  out  of 
the  new  crop. 

But  what  has  happened  and  Is  hap- 
pening in  considerable  quantity  is  that 
the  erstwhile  foreign  users  of  the  lower 
American  qualities  have  bought  and  are 
buying  low-grade  foreign  cottons  from 
Brazil,  the  Argentine,  Pakistan,  and  else- 
where. 

Cotton  merchants  developed  during 
the  last  several  years  a  very  substantial 
business  in  the  kind  of  low  grades  and 
short  cotton  that  result  from  freezing 
temperature  before  maturity  and  me- 
chanical stripping  in  western  Oklahoma 
and  on  the  Texas  high  plains.  There 
was  an  accumulation  of  this  kind  of 
cotton  in  CCC  stocks.  They  cleaned  the 
CCC  stocks  of  it  a  year  ago.  All  of  It 
and  all  of  the  1960  production  of  sim- 
ilar qualities  has  moved  out  to  mills  or 
is  earmarked  in  merchants'  stocks 
against  sales  for  forward  deliveries. 

Cotton  merchant*  indicate  that  their 
domestic  customers  who  have  been  us- 
ing this  kind  of  cotton  are  in  a  quandary. 
Unlike  the  foreign  customers,  they  do 
not  have  access  to  foreign  low  grades. 
There  is  no  indication  at  the  present 
time  that  the  buyers  of  their  goods  will 
pay  them  what  the  goods  would  cost  if 
made  out  of  the  better  cottons  that  now 
are  available.  Most  of  them  are  ex- 
perimenting with  rayon  staple  fiber, 
which  is  cheaper  than  the  quahties  now 
available.  Some  of  them  may  have  to 
discontinue  production  of  the  cheap 
goods  they  were  making. 

Only  a  very  large  production  of  short 
staple  low  grades  could  bring  a  cure 
for  this  situation.  This  might  occur  with 
a  very  early  killing  frost  in  western 
Oklahoma  and  on  the  high  plains.  But 
the  crop  there  generally  Is  well  ad- 
vanced and  the  kmg-range  outlook 
which  we  receive  from  Irving  P.  Krick 
Associates  in  Denver  is  of  first  killing 
temperature  November  13  to  15  for  those 
areas. 

Shortages  of  low  grades  always  pro- 
voke new  Ingenuity  in  substituting  some- 
thing entirely  different  for  the  use  of 
cheap  fabrics — such  as  further  substi- 
tution of  Improved  paper  in  bag  uses, 
or  of  plastics  for  awnings,  tarpaulins, 
and  raincoats. 


PUNTA  DEL  E8TE  MEETING 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoko  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sev- 
igny.  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons, recently  discussed   the  meeting 


at  Punta  del  Este.  I  am  sure  that  his 
remarks  concerning  his  Impressions  of 
our  participation  will  be  of  Interest  to 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  them  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Mr.  SmcKT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  this  debate  to  report  to  the 
houw  acme  of  the  obeerrationB  which  I  made 
during  my  recent  trip  to  South  America. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  represent  Canada 
as  an  observer  at  the  special  meeting  of  the 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
at  ministerial  level  which  opened  at  the  re- 
sort of  Punta  del  Este  in  the  Republl*:  of 
Uruguay,  on  August  6. 

This  meeting  grouped  together  delegates 
of  the  countries  of  South  America,  Central 
and  North  America  and  observers  from  al- 
most all  the  nations  of  the  world.  This 
conference  was  probably  the  most  Important 
event  of  Its  kind  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  history  of  Latin  America  and  what  was 
decided  there  may  well  be  the  turning  point 
In  the  sociological,  political,  and  economical 
life  of  all  Latin  American  countries.  At  long 
last,  the  Latin  American  countries  have 
realized  that  they  must  unite  in  spirit  If 
they  wish  to  be  strong.  They  appreciate 
that  they  must  direct  their  cultural  tend- 
encies In  the  proper  channels  if  they  wish 
to  sxirrlve.  They  face  the  fact  of  the  neces- 
sity of  Increasing  their  respective  produc- 
tive facilities  and  their  trade  relationships 
If  they  wish  to  prosper.  The  leaders  of 
these  countries  are  particularly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  some  countries  are  faced  with  the 
choice  either  of  moving  forward  through 
the  application  of  the  proven  methods  of 
democracy  which  will  mean  a  better  way  of 
Ufe  and  a  better  standard  of  living  for  ail 
citizens  or  yet  face  the  Inevitable  upsurge 
of  communism  in  their  midst  with  aU  Its 
dire  circumstances. 

We  Eirrived  at  Punta  del  Este  on  the  first 
day  of  the  conference  and  we  were  sxirprlsed 
to  find  the  considerable  unrest  which  ani- 
mated the  1.500  or  so  delegates  who  were 
crowding  all  available  accommodation  In 
this  beautiful  resort.  We  did  not  know,  of 
course,  and  we  learned  much  to  our  amaze- 
ment, that  many  political,  cultural,  and  bixsl- 
ness  leaders  were  worried  by  the  Influence 
exercised  on  the  thinking  of  a  great  many 
people  by  the  Cuban  actions  of  the  last  year 
and  by  the  Cuban  propaganda.  There  are 
many  who  were  truly  worried  that  the  argu- 
ments which  were  expected  to  be  put  forth 
by  the  leader  of  the  Cubjm  delegation  might 
promote  certain  tendencies  which  could  be 
disastrous  to  the  necessary  unity  which  Is 
sought  by  the  sound  thinking  people  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere. 

It  is  most  difficult  for  us  in  Canada  to 
appreciate  that  a  small  island  like  Cuba, 
populated  by  4  million  people,  more  or  less, 
could  exercise  such  an  Influence  on  a  con- 
tinent populated  by  more  than  160  million 
people.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  situation,  that  there 
are  In  Central  and  South  America  many 
smaU  nations  which  have  had  to  live  for 
decades  through  a  series  of  disastrous  revo- 
lutions, people  who  know  the  horror  of 
famine,  of  extreme  poverty,  and  of  econ<nnic 
chaos  and  confusion. 

The  people  who  have  nothing  are  ready 
as  always  to  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy 
of  the  flrst  person  who  offers  what  may  look 
like  benefits  or  an  improved  situation. 
Many  have  been  impressed  by  the  Castro 
propaganda  which  claims  the  success  of  the 
revolution  and  which  bluntly  declares  in  the 
nK)6t  deceitful  fashion  that  Castroism  has 
brought  the  golden  age  to  the  Cuban  Island. 
There  are  some  who  feel  that  what  sup- 
posedly can  be  accomplished  In  Cuba  can 
also  be  accomplished  elsewhere  under  the 
merits    of    the    Castro    regime.    Since    the 


Castro  propaganda  is  based  almost  entirely 
on  a  violent  anti-United  States  campaign, 
it  is  rather  obvious  that  if  such  a  doctrine 
became  successful.  It  could,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Isolate  Latin  An:ierlca  from  the  North 
America  which  we  know.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  anticipation  and  a  certain  apprehen- 
sion that  the  delegates  greeted  Mr.  Clarence 
DUlon.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  when  he  rose  to  make  his 
initial  address  in  the  early  stages  of  the  con- 
ference. It  was  with  mxich  Joy  and  relief 
that  all  heard  the  most  generous  offer  of  aid 
which  was  made  to  Latin  America  by  the 
U.8.  statesman.  Even  the  most  optimistic 
governments  were  stunned  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  aid  offered  and  greatly  pleased 
by  the  attention  which  the  X5S.  Gtoverrmient 
is  giving  to  the  Latin  American  area. 

I  should  like  to  place  before  the  commit- 
tee a  list  of  the  main  points  of  this  aid 
which  has  been  offered.  They  are  as 
follows : 

(a)  An  undertaking  to  commit  aid  on  a 
long-term  basis  by  which  it  is  hoped  tao 
billion  of  outside  capital,  public  and  private, 
can  be  injected  into  Latin  American  econ- 
omies over  a  10- year  period.  The  target  Is 
to  achieve  an  Increase  in  real  income  of  2J& 
percent  per  person  jjer  year.  The  U.S.  dele- 
gaucm  was  effective  in  giving  other  repre- 
sentatives the  impression  that  an  all-out 
effort  would  be  made. 

(b)  recognition  that  aid  must  be  supple- 
mented by  practical  measures  to  raise  the 
export  earnings  of  recipient  countries,  in- 
cluding a  lowering  of  U£.  trade  barriers  to 
the  products  of  Latin  America  and  a  sym- 
pathetic approach  to  commodity  agreements 
and  measures  for  stabilization  of  prices  of 
basic  commodities.  In  particular,  the  United 
States  undertook  to  participate  in  a  work- 
able coffee  agreement  to  be  negotiated  in 
September. 

(c)  offer  of  a  crash  program  for  emergency 
aid  to  make  an  immediate  Impact  in  the 
areas  where  the  social  and  political  situa- 
tion is  most  dangerous.  Claims  on  this  pro- 
gram must  be  presented  within  60  days  and 
the  funds  to  be  allocated  are  estimated  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $300  million.  This 
is  a  reflection  of  the  argument  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  conference  that  revolu- 
tionary turmoil  threatens  chiefly  the  smaller 
lAtln  American  nations.  The  objective  is  to 
maintain  political  stability  in  these  areas 
while  long-term  projects  get  underway. 

(d)  concrete  demonstrations  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  plaimlng,  a  concept  to  which  the 
XS&.  delegation  at  the  San  Diego  ELCA  con- 
ference had  earlier  given  ofBcial  blessing. 
This  implies  more  or  less  an  acceptance  of 
the  strong  possibiUty  that  national  and 
m\iltlnatlonal  economic  planning  In  Latin 
America  often  may  not  act  to  the  advantage 
of  existing  UB.  commercial  interests  In  this 
area. 

The  conference  then  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciple of  coordination  of  national  develop- 
ment plans  and  approved  the  appointment 
of  a  panel  of  planning  exjwrts  to  carry  out 
this  role  and  to  assist  in  the  formulation  of 
national  plans,  in  the  acquisition  of  neces- 
sary financing  from  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  U.S.  Government  and 
other  sources.  The  planning  group,  although 
normally  Independent  for  administrative 
purpoees  Is  to  come  under  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Organization  for  American  States. 
This  arrangement  seems  likely  to  enhance 
the  prestige  and  importance  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

It  was  indeed  fortunate  that  the  United 
States  could  speak  and  make  its  offer  of  aid 
before  the  Cuban  delegation  could  make  its 
own  declaration.  As  expected,  the  speech  of 
the  leader  of  the  Cuban  delegation,  Mr. 
Ernesto  Ch*  Guevara,  was  a  violent  attack 
on  the  so-called  American  lmi>erlallEm  and 
almost  an  appeal  to  all  Latin  Americans  to 
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rebel  agaliiBt  the  power  of  tbelr  strong 
northern  neighbor.  Mr.  Guevara  cut  quite 
a  personable  figure  at  the  conference.  He 
was  dressed  In  the  well-known  Cuban  battle- 
dress  suit,  had  the  familiar  well -trimmed 
beard,  was  sxirrounded  by  the  meet  horrible 
looking  and  presumably  armed  bodyguards, 
and  put  on  quite  a  well -rehearsed  theatrical 
performance. 

Mr.  Guevara  Is  very  young.  He  Is  only 
31.  He  Is  quite  obvloxisly  an  intelligent  man 
and  has  acquired  most  of  his  training  by 
intuition.  But  he  has  a  nat\iral  talent  for 
the  stage  and  a  definite  talent  for  eloquence. 
His  performance  would  have  been  worthy 
of  an  Oscar  if  Oscars  were  given  for  such 
performances.  It  was  dramatic  and  the  au- 
dience of  1.000  clearly  enjoyed  the  show 
that  ovu-  friend  Guevara  put  on.  But  the 
hollowness  of  his  arguments  and  the  obvious 
efforts  which  were  made  to  break  up  the 
unity  of  the  conference  met  with  the  indif- 
ference which  that  speech  deserved.  It  be- 
came apparent  that  all  delegates  were 
strongly  united  behind  the  {xisition  adopted 
by  Mr.  Dillon  and   the  VS.  delegation. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Guevara,  after  he  had 
finished  his  speech,  fully  realized  that  he 
could  not  carry  on  with  hi^  initial  stand  and, 
as  a  result,  the  Cuban  delegation  became 
much  more  cooperative  as  the  conference 
progressed.  It  advanced  proposals  and 
amendments  which  made  sense  and  which, 
at  one  point,  were  in  fact  unanimovisly  ac- 
cepted. Many  delegates,  toward  the  end  of 
the  conference,  even  had  the  Impression  that 
Cuba  was  willing  to  conciliate  and  find  a 
basis  for  a  better  understanding  with  its 
neighbors.  The  conference  was  definitely 
a  success. 

What  is  most  gratifying  is  that  during  our 
stay  in  Punta  del  Este,  we  met  the  represent- 
atives of  most  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Canada 
enjoys  a  position  of  great  prestige  in  Latin 
America.  There  was  no  exception  and  the 
political  and  business  leaders  whom  we  met 
all  expressed  their  admiration  of  our  country 
and  their  wish  to  establish  a  closer  cultiiral 
and  economic  relationship  with  our  nation. 

At  a  luncheon  which  was  offered  to  the 
delegates  of  the  various  nations  by  President 
Haedo  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay.  Canada 
occupied  the  place  of  honor  and  it  was  Indeed 
gratifying  to  realize  that  Canada  and  Cana- 
dians are  held  in  such  high  esteem  in  South 
and  Central  America.  It  was  remarked  fre- 
quently by  many  Latin  Americans  that  there 
is  an  affinity  between  Canada  and  their  re- 
spective countries.  The  Argentinians  In  par- 
ticular observed  that  although  we  are  geo- 
graphically located  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
Americas  we  nevertheless  resemble  each 
other  from  the  point  of  view  of  size,  popula- 
tion, the  quality  of  our  industry,  the  nature 
of  our  agricultural  products  and  many  other 
features;  and  the  wish  was  expressed  every- 
where for  a  closer  relationship  which  should 
prove  mutually  profitable.  This,  of  course, 
made  us  very  proud  to  be  Canadians  and  to 
realize  that  the  love  which  we  have  for  our 
country  is  shared  by  so  many  others  in  for- 
eign lands. 

The  conference  lasted  for  10  days  and 
ended  on  a  note  of  optimism  and  determina- 
tion to  improve  the  fate  of  one  and  all  in 
Latin  America.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
moves  that  were  initiated  should  prove  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  the  general  and  better 
Interests  of  all  American  countries.  Immedi- 
ate effects  resulting  from  the  crash  aid  pro- 
gram should  be  felt  soon  and  if  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  are  followed  to  the  letter,  it 
is  quite  reasonable  to  state  that  the  future 
looks  bright  for  Latin  America.  At  this  point, 
it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  great  dif- 
ferences that  exist  between  the  economic 
structures  of  North  America  and  those  of 
Central  and  South  America.  The  methods 
which  have  permitted  the  United  States  and 
our  own  country  to  grow  and  prosper  during 
the   last   25  years  are   almost   unknown   in 


many  sectors  of  Latin  America  or  are  still 
In  their  Incipient  stages  in  most  countries. 
For  example,  banking  such  as  we  know  it, 
trading  and  business  practices  which  are  in 
current  use  in  this  country  and  which  have 
been  so  successful  are  unknown  or  not  uti- 
lized In  many  sectors  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. The  use  of  credit  which  is  the 
basis  of  our  economic  strength  is  unknown 
in  most  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
Fed  people  in  Latin  America  can.  as  an  In- 
dication, buy  a  home,  an  automobile,  or  the 
other  commodities  of  ovir  everyday  life  and 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  paying  over  a 
short-  or  a  long-term  basis.  Money  can  be 
borrowed  only  at  the  most  fantastic  rates 
and  Investments  in  many  countries  are  con- 
sidered insecure  because  of  a  raging  Infla- 
tion and  of  the  ever  present  risk  of  political 
revolutions. 

The  degree  of  Illiteracy  is  tremendous.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  Brazil  alone,  a  country 
of  70  million  people,  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  population  or  35  million  people  are  com- 
pletely without  education  of  any  kind.  The 
degree  of  poverty  as  a  net  result  in  some 
areas  is  almost  beyond  description  and  I  can 
say  without  exaggeration  that  In  order  to  Im- 
prove the  standard  of  living  of  these  enor- 
mous masses,  almost  all  remains  to  be  done. 
Latin  America  needs  enormous  sums  of 
money;  and  although  the  siun  of  $30  billion 
offered  by  United  States  as  aid  during  the 
next  10  years  may  appear  fantastic  at  the 
outset,  it  is  still  relatively  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Latin  America  during  the 
next  decade.  But  what  Latin  America  needs 
far  more  than  money  is  the  technological 
methods  and  the  scientific  training  which 
have  been  applied  with  such  success  in  our 
Northern  Hemisphere.  Latin  America  does 
not  need  money  as  much  as  the  knowledge 
of  what  to  do  with  the  money  that  it  will  re- 
ceive. In  the  name  of  sovereignty  or  autono- 
my, some  countries  may  be  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept the  advice  of  foreigners  or  of  those 
North  Americans  who  will  try  to  teach  them 
the  proper  use  of  the  financial  means  which 
will  be  offered.  This  could  very  well  be  dis- 
astrous since  this  money,  if  not  properly 
utilized,  could  well  be  spent  in  futile  ven- 
tures or  even  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  very 
few  who.  as  it  has  too  often  been  the  custom, 
will  invest  it  in  foreign  lands  where  the  risk 
of  a  revolution  is  small  and  where  the  rate 
on  Investments  can  be  more  secure.  Those 
Interested  In  the  future  of  Latin  America 
should  immediately  use  every  effort  to  con- 
vince all  Latin  American  countries  of  the 
need  to  accept  the  help  of  those  who  wish  to 
train  Latin  Americans  in  the  ways  of  mod- 
ern technology  and  industrial  and  business 
practices  which  have  proven  so  successfxil. 
An  endeavor  in  this  direction  is  essential  if 
immediate  and  long-term  success  is  desired. 
A  failure  in  this  attempt  will  almost  inevi- 
tably result  in  the  rebellion  of  the  people 
against  the  hopelessness  of  their  fate  and 
destiny  and  the  advent  of  communism. 
What  threatens  Latin  America  is  the  worst 
form  of  communism,  the  revolution  of  the 
people  who  have  not  against  the  people  who 
have;  the  destruction  of  all  that  is  good:  the 
rebellion  of  the  poor  who  blindly  will  destroy 
all  that  stands  in  their  way;  the  chaos,  con- 
fxislon.  and  bloodshed  which  accompany 
revolutions  and  for  us  the  danger  of  having 
next  to  our  shores  the  presence  of  millions 
of  people  who  will  distrust  and  hate.  AH 
this  has  been  realized  by  the  delegates  and 
observers  who  were  present  at  the  Punta  del 
Este  Conference  and.  in  the  opinion  of  many 
the  hour  is  quite  late.  For  these  reasons  and 
many  others,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
citizens  of  the  free  world  who  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  prosperity  and  freedom  must  try 
to  help  these  southern  neighbors  who  need 
a  helping  band  more  than  ever  before  in 
their  long  history.  This  help  should  be  given 
not  only  in  a  spirit  of  charity,  but  also  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  our  democratic  way 
of  life  is  right,  that  it  must  expand,  thus 


offering  a  defense  against  the  onslaught  of 
Conununlst  propaganda  which  may  reach 
within  this  country  of  ours. 

On  our  way  back  to  Canada  we  stopped  la 
San  Juan,  PJt.,  and  we  had  the  great 
privilege  to  meet  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Senor  Luis  Mufios 
Marin,  who  is  considered,  and  rightly  so,  in 
many  circles  as  one  of  the  great  democratic 
leaders  of  our  times.  The  Governor  gave  ua 
a  wonderful  reception  and  at  a  dinner  which 
he  gave  In  honor  of  the  Canadian  delegation 
we  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  members 
of  his  Cabinet  and  many  other  Puerto  Rlcan 
leaders  In  the  fields  of  finance  and  Industry. 

When  Luis  Mufios  Marin  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico  in  1049  there  was  very 
little  activity  in  the  Island.  The  degree  of  il- 
literacy was  very  high.  Poverty  and  its  allies: 
that  is,  misery  and  even  crime,  were  every- 
where. The  economy  was  in  a  precarious 
condition.  Through  sound  economic  man- 
agement, imaginative  and  progressive  theo- 
ries. Luis  Mufioz  Marin  completely  changed 
the  course  of  events.  By  offering  special 
advantages  to  industries  Interested  in  the 
wonderful  climate  of  the  island.  Its  vast 
labor  pool  and  many  other  advantages.  Luis 
Mufioe  Marin  has  in  the  short  space  of  13 
years  attracted  over  700  new  industries  to 
the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico.  These  new  In- 
dustries represent  an  investment  of  well  over 
half  a  billion  dollars.  These  new  industries 
have  meant  work  and  employment  for  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  also  an  ever- 
increasing  level  of  well-being. 

Schools  have  been  built  everywhere  and 
as  a  result  Illiteracy  has  almost  completely 
disappeared  from  the  Island.  A  slum  clear- 
ance program  has  been  carried  out  and  la 
being  continued,  and  all  over  the  island  can 
be  seen  low-cost  housing  developments  where 
today  live  in  comfort  people  who  for  gen- 
erations had  resided  in  the  most  abject  slums. 
Magnificent  hotels  have  been  built  and  mil- 
lions of  tourists  consider  Puerto  Rico  as  the 
ideal  vacation  land. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  through 
peaceful  methods  without  revolutions  and 
crippling  strikes.  The  Government  of  Puerto 
Rico  observes  to  the  letter  the  rules  of  dem- 
ocratic government  in  which  we  believe  and 
always  strives  to  cooperate  with  those  who 
wish  to  help  them  Instead  of  resisting  prog- 
ress. What  Is  happening  in  Puerto  Rico 
through  the  application  of  democratic  meth- 
ods which  we  understand  and  in  which  we 
believe  can  also  happen  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
example  of  Puerto  Rico  will  serve  as  a  model 
to  other  countries  in  Central  and  South 
America. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  useful  to  establish 
a  parallel  between  what  has  happened  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  what  has  happened  and  is 
still  happening  in  Cuba.  Both  Islands  have 
the  same  climate,  the  same  rich  soil,  the 
same  products,  and  are  populated  by  peo- 
ple of  the  same  origin.  In  the  one  island. 
Puerto  Rico,  thanks  to  the  better  ways  of 
democracy  we  see  prosperity,  expansion,  a 
happy  people,  a  booming  industry,  millions 
of  tourists  and.  to  sum  up,  a  very  bright 
future.  In  the  other,  Cuba,  because  of  revo- 
lution, corruption  In  government  and  the 
desire  by  its  present  leaders  to  move  to  the 
left  we  see  a  chaotic  economy,  the  rul0  of 
force  and  strength,  despair  and  fear,  enipty 
hotels,  a  ruined  tourist  Industry  and  the 
distrust  of  almost  everyone  in  the  immediate 
future   of   the    island. 

May  I  sunmiarlze  by  saying  that  after 
visiting  Latin  America  I  realize  more  than 
ever  that,  although  here  in  North  America 
we  may  have  shortcomings  and  we  accept  the 
fact  that  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  if 
we  wish  to  move  forward  toward  our  great 
destiny,  we  nevertheless  have  managed  to 
achieve  success  through  the  application  of 
our  methods  of  government  and  our  search 
for  an  ever  better  and  improved  standard  of 
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living.  We  have  achieved  all  this  through 
peaceful  methods  aoxl  we  have  established  as 
the  basis  of  our  mode  of  life  the  principle 
of  freedom — freedom  from  fear  and  freedom 
from  want.  We  have  fought  for  this  freedom 
and  we  shall  undo\ibtedly  fight  again  if  It 
becomes  necessary  to  protect  it.  But  in  order 
to  protect  this  freedom  we  must  share  what 
we  have  with  othent  who  need  our  help  and 
guidance.  Ovir  fate  will  be  a  better  one  if  the 
fate  of  our  neighb<}r8  in  Latin  America  Is 
also  a  better  one.  The  people  in  Latin 
America  believe  in  us.  Let  us  be  worthy  of 
their  trust  and  It  may  be  that  in  the  unity 
of  the  Americas  in  freedom,  prosperity,  and 
well-ordained  progress  may  rest  the  answer 
which  we  seek  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 


CITADEL  CADETS  REQUIRED  TO 
READ  HOOVERS  BOOK  ON  COM- 
MUNISM 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  times  of  war.  our  Nation's 
people  have  never  failed  to  pay  homage 
to  the  splendid  fighting  men  who  have 
delivered  us  from  the  destructive  forces 
of  tyranny  and  '"isms"  which  have  his- 
torically had  a  ctimmon  goal  of  trying 
to  overwhelm  our  great  Republic. 

As  leaders  in  tho  constant  fight  to  pre- 
serve our  democrfitic  way  of  life,  Amer- 
ica's soldiers  of  yesterday  are  still  its 
defenders  of  todiy,  and  few  figures  so 
outstandingly  represent  this  stewardship 
to  our  country  as  does  Gen.  Mark  Clark. 

Today,  I  want  "co  pay  homage  to  this 
veteran  of  two  world  conflicts  and  the 
war  in  Korea,  wtio  knows  that  we  can 
endure  as  a  ];>eople  only  if  we  fight  to 
maintain  our  freedoms. 

General  Clark  Ls  now  president  of  The 
Citadel,  the  renowned  institution  of 
learning  in  Charl<»ston,  S.C,  and  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  he  is  requir- 
ing the  freshman  class  of  The  Citadel 
to  read  and  study  the  book  "Masters  of 
Deceit,"  which  is  a  magnificent  blueprint 
of  the  evils  of  communism  written  by 
the  illustrious  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

A  great  English  poet,  essayist,  and  man 
of  letters  said  in  the  18th  century: 

Books  are  the  legacies  that  a  great  genius 
leaves  to  mankind,  which  are  delivered  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  as  presents  to 
the  posterity  of  those  who  are  yet  unborn. 

The  young  freshmen  at  The  Citadel, 
some  1,000  strong,  will  be  among  the 
leaders  of  our  system  of  government  to- 
morrow and  must  safeguard  America  for 
those  who  are  yet  unborn,  as  we  in  this 
passing  generation  must  do  today. 

Recently  General  Clark  issued  a  short 
press  statement  with  a  picture  of  cadets 
handing  out  the  book  "Masters  of  De- 
ceit," the  story  of  communism  in  America 
and  how  to  fight  It,  written  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  In  his  statement,  General  Clark 
said: 

"Masters  of  Deceit;"  is  required  reading  for 
freshmen  at  The  Citadel.  Gen.  Mark  W. 
Clark,  president  of  the  military  college,  has 
Issued  instructions  requiring  cadets  of  the 


fourth  class  to  read  Mr.  Hoover's  book  prior 
to  October  3.  Operation  Alert,  an  anti- 
Communist  group  in  Myrtle  Beach,  made 
copies  of  the  book  available  to  The  Citadel's 
incoming  freshmen.  Copies  were  also  dis- 
tributed to  all  cadet  company  conunanders. 

Gen.  Mark  Clark,  a  valorous  fighter 
in  time  of  war,  deserves  the  praise  and 
gratitude  of  not  only  my  own  State  of 
South  Carolina,  but  of  the  entire  Nation 
for  the  farseeing  wisdom  which  he  is  dis- 
playing as  a  leader  of  young  men.  As 
Mr.  Hoover  has  said,  truth  is  the  weapon 
which  Communists  fear  most,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  never  too  early  to  expose  our 
youth  to  the  treacherous  aims  of  com- 
munism. 

There  radiates  from  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  book  the  knowledge  which  can 
immimize  young  Americans  against  the 
virus  of  communism.  Truth,  which 
shines  brightly  from  the  pages  of  "Mas- 
ters of  Deceit,"  illumines  like  a  great 
searchlight  the  skulking  Communist  and 
exix>ses  him  for  all  the  world  to  see  as  a 
harbinger  of  a  system  which  promises 
nothing  but  slavery. 

Gen.  Mark  Clark  and  Director  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  are  symbolic  of  the  men  who 
have  maintained  our  freedoms  since 
1776,  and  from  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing such  as  The  Citadel,  there  will  come 
in  the  next  generation  other  General 
Clarks  and  Director  Hoovers.  It  is  our 
duty  to  insure  that  these  young  men  are 
led  in  the  direction  of  the  pinnacle  of 
greatness,  and  I  am  full  of  admiration 
for  these  great  men  and  their  laudable 
efforts  toward  molding  young  men  into 
the  kind  of  leaders  who  would  die  rather 
than  see  the  blood-red  flag  of  commu- 
nism implanted  on  our  shores. 

All  of  our  citizens  who  love  their 
country  would  do  well  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  these  two  men  who  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  keep  America  free. 
The  young  people  of  this  country  have 
been  called  our  greatest  resource,  and  if 
they  are  to  secure  the  ideals  and  philoso- 
phies of  democracy  which  are  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  the  temple  of  freedom, 
all  America  must  lend  them  the  moral 
support,  give  them  the  knowledge,  and 
provide  them  with  the  strength  to  sub- 
due communism,  the  most  dangerous 
"ism"  of  today,  and  the  ugly  "isms" 
which  may  come  upon  the  scene  in  times 
to  come. 

I  commend  General  Clark  for  his  edu- 
cational courage  in  requiring  the  read- 
ing of  this  significant  exposure  of 
communism.  I  congratulate  the  anti- 
Commimist  group  in  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C, 
who  made  copies  of  this  book  available. 
I  hope  also  from  time  to  time  to  com- 
mend other  outstanding  educators  who 
see  the  present  and  increasing  danger  of 
communism  and  who  have  the  courage 
to  speak  out  against  it. 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OP  H.R. 
3725  TO  INCREASE  THE  MEMBER- 
SHIP OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pulton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objectioiL  J,  \, 

Mr.  FTTLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  point 
out  here  excerpts  from  the  great  sp>eech 
before  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No. 
3  by  Hon.  Prank  Chelf,  Democrat,  of 
Kentucky,  on  August  24,  1961: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3,  I  api}ear  liefore  you  this  morn- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  entire  Ketucky  dele- 
gation: Hon.  Brent  Spencb,  Hon.  John  C. 
Watts,  Hon.  William  H.  Natcheh,  Hon. 
Prank  A.  Sttjbblefteld.  Hon.  Prank  W. 
Burke.  Hon.  Cakl  D.  Perkins,  Hon.  Et7Gene 
SiLER,  and  myself,  in  support  of  HJl.  3725 
to  provide  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  composed  of  469  Members. 

There  Is  ample  precedent  and  a  historical 
basis  for  this  legislation.  Beginning  In  1789. 
there  were  65  Members  of  the  House  and  as 
the  population  Increased,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  likewise  Increased  to  serve 
their  needs.  On  April  14.  1792,  the  nimiber 
of  65  Members  was  raised  to  106.  In  1802. 
the  House  was  increased  to  141,  in  1811  to 
181,  in  1822  to  213.  in  1832  to  240.  in  1850 
to  233,  in  1862  to  241,  in  1872  to  283.  in  1882 
to  325,  In  1891  to  356,  in  1901  to  386,  and 
then  in  1911,  50  years  ago.  the  number  was 
upped  to  435.  where  it  has  remained  until 
the  admission  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  which 
brought  it  to  its  present  437.  These  figures 
taken  from  the  Congressional  Library  pre- 
sent a  revealing  record  of  the  growth  of  the 
country  and  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives. 
From  91,972.000  In  1911,  we  have  grown  to 
182,000,000  In  1960 — double  our  size.  In- 
cidentally, the  average  congressional  district 
has  grown  from  200,000  in  1910  to  412,000 
in  1960. 

The  House  has  not  only  this  precedent  but 
we  have  a  precedent  of  recent  significance. 
The  Increase  In  the  Rules  Committee  mem- 
bership from  12  to  15,  is  an  addition  of  20 
percent.  I  seek  to  increase  the  House  by  34, 
which  is  only  approximately  7.2  percent,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  population 
of  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled. 
My  bill  would  help  14  of  the  16  losing  States 
to  maintain  their  representation.  Only  two 
States  would  not  be  helped — Iowa  and  West 
Virginia.  According  to  the  statisticians  in 
the  Census  Bureau  and  the  so-called  equal 
proportions  formula,  it  would  take  a  House 
increase  to  480  to  restore  Iowa's  loss  and  an 
Increase  to  528  Members  to  solve  West  Vir- 
ginia's loss. 

I  had  hoped  that  my  bill  would  aid  all  16 
States  losing  Members  but  "the  chart"  of  the 
Census  Bureau  prevents  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact,  gentlemen,  that 
no  legislation  introduced  will  help  little  West 
Virginia,  all  but  one  of  their  delegation  in 
the  House  have  signed  the  so-called  Chelf 
petition.  For  this  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  our  problem,  we,  who  stem  from  the 
remaining  15  States  Involved,  are  deeply 
grateful  and  shall  remain  everlastingly 
thankful  to  these  loyal  friends  and  gentle 
neighbors. 

In  addition  to  helping  those  14  States  that 
lose  seats,  my  bill  would  enable  those  States 
that  have  greatly  gained  In  pKjpulatlon  to 
acquire  seats  in  addition  to  those  already 
allocated  to  them  by  the  1960  census.  For- 
tunately for  them,  my  legislation  would  help 
to  reduce  their  heavy  workload  per  Meml>er. 
The  States  that  would  be  entitled  to  "bonus 
seats."  which  are  over  and  above  those  al- 
ready allocated,  are  Texas,  two;  Oregon,  one; 
Ohio,  one;  New  Mexico,  one;  New  Jersey, 
one;  Michigan,  one;  Louisiana,  one;  New 
York,  one;  Colorado,  one;  Connecticut,  one; 
Florida,  one;  Illinois,  one;  Indiana,  one;  and 
California,  three  "bonus  seats"  in  addition 
to  the  regular  eight  Members  already  allo- 
cated to  it. 
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H.R.  3725  wouM  not  only  give  "bonus 
■eats"  to  those  already  gaining  but  It  would 
also  give  additional  representation  to  sev- 
eral States  that  ordinarily  would  not  be 
aSected.  up  or  down,  by  the  1960  census. 
In  addition  to  this,  my  legislation  would 
materially  assist  14  of  the  16  States  that 
lose  seats.  As  an  example,  it^  would  help 
28  States  and  harm  none. 

As  it  has  been  stated,  prior  to  1911.  It  was 
the  custom  to  automatically  raise  the  niun- 
ber  of  the  House  every  10  years.  Inasmuch 
as  no  increase  has  been  voted  since  1911, 
we,  therefore,  have  an  additional  91  million 
people  in  the  United  States  that  literally 
have  no  representation  because  if  It  took 
435  Members  to  adequately  represent  91  mil- 
lion. I  contend  that  the  additional  91  mil- 
lion in  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  at 
least  the  34  seats  that  I  seek.  Incidentally, 
the  States  of  New  Mexico.  Arizona.  Hawaii, 
and  Alaska  have  been  admitted  to  the  Union 
since  1911  and.  therefore,  these  four  States 
have  drawn  from  the  established  allotment 
of  435  congressional  seats. 

Opponents  of  this  and  similar  bills  say 
that  it  will  make  the  House  unwieldy.  They 
argue  that  we  are  selfish  in  oiir  motives  be- 
cause they  contend  that  our  legislation  seeks 
to  keep  politicians  In  their  Jobs  and  that 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  would  be  terrific. 
These  objections  are  erroneous.  For  In- 
stance, I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House 
for  16\^  years,  and  in  all  that  time,  I  have 
never  yet  heard  all  435  Members  answer  any 
one  roUcall.  Deaths,  Illnesses,  important 
committee  meetings  and  vacancies  prevent 
100-percent  attendance.  An  accurate  and 
systematic  check  of  the  yea-and-nay  votes 
over  the  past  16  years  shows  an  average  at- 
tendance of  less  than  370  Members  per  roll- 
call.  This  means  that  an  average  of  65 
Members  never  vote,  no  matter  how  Impor- 
tant any  business  may  be.  On  this  basis, 
If  we  increase  the  House  to  469,  an  average 
attendance  would  be  approximately  400. 
What  is  so  "unwieldy"  about  this  number? 

If  the  House  is  too  large  and  too  unwieldy 
as  our  opponents  claim  it  to  be.  why  is  It 
that  we  435  Members  of  the  House  are  al- 
ways through  with  our  work  (difficult  as  It 
may  be)  at  the  end  of  any  given  session  and 
often  have  to  wait  on  the  other  body  to 
finish  their  work?  A  few  years  ago,  under 
the  Elsenhower  administration,  we  created 
40  new  Federal  Judgeships.  Several  weeks 
ago,  at  this  session,  we  created  an  additional 
73  Judgeships — why?  Obviously,  this  action 
was  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  better  gov- 
ernment because  it  afforded  better  service 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation.  Due  to  the 
very  rapid  growth  of  the  country,  our  courts 
had  become  clogged  with  litigation  and  the 
only  way  to  relieve  the  dockets  was  to  create 
more  Judges.  Why  not  take  action  to  relieve 
the  Representatives  of  the  people  so  that 
they  may  be  In  a  better  position  to  more 
adequately  serve  their  constituents? 

Insofar  as  the  argiiment  of  selfishness  Is 
concerned,  let  me  say  that  this  legislation 
Is,  to  the  contrary,  most  unselfish  because 
It  really  prevents  a  Member  from  growing  too 
powerful  and  too  Important  by  the  reduction 
of  the  size  of  a  given  State's  delegation.  In 
other  words,  I  am  a  more  powerful  Member 
of  Congress  If  I  am  one  of  four  than  If  I 
am  one  of  a  delegation  of  eight. 

The  arg^vunent  of  terrific  cost  falls  flat  on 
Its  face  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
the  34  newly  created  seats.  Including  Mem- 
bers' salaries,  office  staffs,  allowances,  and 
everything  would  cost  the  182  million  people 
In  the  United  States  today  an  average  of 
three- foiirths  of  1  cent  per  person,  per  year. 
This  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  former 
penny  post  card. 

With  oxir  population  explosion,  if  we 
keep  adding  tens  of  thousands  of  constitu- 
ents to  an  individual  Member  of  Congress, 
the  time  will  come  wtien  he  win  be  ao  over- 


whelmed and  frustrated  by  duties  In  the 
office  that  he  will  have  little  time  in  which 
to  legislate  and  practically  no  time  In  which 
to  visit  and  mingle  with  his  people.  Through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  a  Member  would  become 
unavailable  and  inaccessible,  which  is  Just 
the  reverse  of  what  the  Founding  Fathers 
envisioned  when  they  drafted  the  Constitu- 
tion. As  an  example,  it  was  never  intended 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  people.  I  am  told  that  the 
only  occasion  on  which  George  Washington. 
President  of  tie  Constitutional  Convention, 
entered  Into  the  discussion  uf  the  Convention 
was  when  he  lu-ged  that  the  House  be  made 
accessible  to  more  people  rather  thitn  less. 
James  Madison  reported  in  his  Journal  of 
the  Federal  Convention  that  when  It  was 
proposed  that  the  constitutional  requirement 
of  1  Representative  for  every  40.000  persons 
be  amended  to  1  Congrenman  for  every 
30,000  persons.  George  Waahlacton  spoke  out 
on  the  proposed  amendment,  urged  its  adop- 
tion and  asserted  that  It  would  give  him 
much  satisfaction  to  see  the  smaller  ratio  of 
representation  t)e  adopted  in  order  to  further 
secxu^  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the 
people.  As  momentous  and  weighty  as  all 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are. 
and  were,  when  they  were  being  considered 
in  convention,  only  on  this  Item  did  Wash- 
ington express  his  direct  concern.  We  must 
acknowledge  the  significance  of  this  fact. 

George  W.ishlngton,  In  my  opinion,  has 
made  the  strongest  possible  argument  for  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  3725.  It  was  the  primary 
object.  Intent,  and  purpose  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution 
to  keep  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives close  to  the  people.  It  has  been 
possible  in  the  past  for  a  Member  to  see  his 
people  and  have  his  people  see  him.  Let  us 
not  attempt  to  change  this  "modus  operan- 
di** because  If  we  do.  good,  sound,  respon- 
sible, democratic  government  will  become  a 
legend  rather  than  a  living,  active,  moving 
force.  In  common  parlance,  a  bricklayer 
can  lay  so  many  bricks  in  a  day.  a  dentist  can 
fill  so  many  cavities,  and  a  father  can  sup- 
port only  so  many  children.  Likewise,  a 
Member  of  the  Hoxise  can  serre  Just  so  many 
constituents  and  no  more. 

Gentlemen,  remember,  the  size  of  a  Mem- 
ber's constituency  has  grown  from  the  30.000 
recommended  by  Washington  In  1789  to 
412.000  In  1960.  Increasing  the  size  of  our 
staff  is  not  the  answer.  The  loyal  and  faith- 
ful members  of  our  staff  are  truly.  In  every 
sense  of  the  word,  "Assistant  Members  of 
Congress" — bless  them — but  there  are  so 
many  things  that  demand  the  personal  at- 
tention of  the  House  Member.  When  people 
come  to  one's  office,  they  want  to  see  the 
Congressman — not  an  aid.  When  the  com- 
mittees are  In  session,  the  presence  of  the 
Member  Is  required — not  his  secretary. 

When  the  House  meets,  we  have  to  answer 
the  rollcall  and  vote  and,  with  only  24  hom^ 
In  each  day.  we  find  It  Increasingly  more 
difficult  to  be  at  all  places,  at  all  times. 

Ths  argument  has  been  advanced  that 
this  legislation  is  not  necessary  because  to- 
day we  have  faster  means  of  travel,  radio, 
TV,  telephones,  and  telegraph,  and  that  all 
of  this  makes  it  easier  for  a  Member  to  serve 
his  people.  With  the  aid  of  these  facilities, 
we  have  been  able  to  Increase  the  average 
constituency  from  the  30.000  In  1789  to  412,- 
000  In  1960.  However,  with  all  of  these  mod- 
ern facilities  and  the  Invention  and  use  of 
others  since  1911,  we  still  cannot  cope  with 
the  situation.  Frankly,  It  Is  getting  out  of 
hand.  There  Is  no  substitute  for  a  face-to- 
face  meeting  and  a  handshake  with  one's 
constituents. 

As  I  previously  stated,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee membership  has  been  Increased  re- 
cently by  20  percent.  The  seats  In  the  Sen- 
ate have  grown  from  92  to  100  In  60  years. 
This  Is  an  Increase  of  8  percent.    Therefore, 


what  Is  wrong  with  the  House  moving  up 
only  7.2  jiercent  on  the  basis  of  the  requested 
34  seats? 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  implore 
you  to  give  the  91  million  people  who  have 
come  upon  the  scene  in  America  since  1911 
at  least  S4  seats,  which  would  make  the  total 
469.  I  repeat:  If  436  Members  were  needed 
to  adequately  represent  91  million  in  1911. 
don't  you  think  182  million,  or  double  that 
number,  are  entitled  to  some  consideration 
and  representation? 

Remember — these  are  electoral  college 
seats  that  are  being  lost  by  these  16  sov- 
ereign States. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  H Jl.  3725. 


THE  NEGRO  SELP-IMAOE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dices]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  address  made  by  Dr.  Broadus 
N.  Butler,  assistant  to  the  dean.  College 
of  Liberal  Arts.  Wayne  State  University. 
In  a  speech  before  the  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington Business  Association  of  Detroit. 
You  may  be  aware  that  Detroit  is  the 
center  of  one  of  the  largest  number  of 
businesses  owned  and  operated  by  Nepro 
management  in  the  country.  The 
Booker  T.  Washington  Business  Associa- 
tion is  a  vital  and  growing  and  voca! 
organization  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  these  enterprises. 

In  his  address  before  this  group.  Dr. 
Butler  makes  a  most  penetrating  analy- 
sis of  the  Negro  self-image.  In  twofold 
approach,  he  defines  it  in  terms  of  so- 
ciety's conditioning,  a  concept  dally 
meeting  destruction,  and  in  terms  of  its 
reality,  the  emergent  concept  which  is 
now  steadily  increasing  places  revolu- 
tionizing the  practices  of  ffreat  busi- 
nesses of  this  Nation. 

Dr.  Butler's  speech  Is  critical  and 
highly  responsible.  It  will  perhaps  pre- 
sent a  startling  image  to  some,  but  I  am 
sure  that  everyone  will  read  it  with  great 
Interest: 

Thi  Kbcbo  Seu'-Imacc 
(By  Dr.  Broadus  N.  Butler) 
Mr.  Austin.  Mr.  Vaughn.  Udles  and  gentle- 
men. I  hope  that  you  will  not  accept  this  as 
a  speech,  but  rather  as  an  extended  state- 
ment of  serious  reflections  about  Negroes, 
the  United  States,  and  the  situation  of  the 
world  today.  If,  when  I  flnUh.  you  are  a 
lltUs  perturbed — but  pertitrbed  In  that  rest- 
Isssnwew  that  wUl  make  you  want  to  do  some- 
thlnk  positive  and  constructive — this  will 
make  me  very  happy. 

I 

Although  an  image  is  only  a  surface  phe- 
nomenon which  merely  outlines  bow  one  is 
seen  by  himself  or  by  another  person,  and 
Images  may  fail  to  reflect  the  true  character 
of  ths  person.  Images  are  powerful  social 
determinants  because  they  condition  the 
way  a  person  behaves  toward  himself  and 
how  others  respond  to  him.  The  same  be- 
havior evokes  different  responses  depending 
upon  the  Image  of  the  panOD  engaged  in 
the  behavior.  Eating  watermelon  Is  an  ex- 
ample. Imagery  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful social  factors  In  these  United  States,  and 
how  Images  are  manipulated  is  of  signlfl- 
cance  to  the  whole  world  In  these  serious 
times. 

A  social  image,  then,  la  an  appsarancs  or 
set  of  appearances  wlilch  Is  Imputed  to  a 
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person  or  group  and  becomes  so  Ingrained  In 
the    social    setting   as   to    command    accept- 
ance, whether  or  not  it  truly  characterizes 
the  person  or  group.     Racial  Images  In  the 
United  States  have  taken  on  a  character  of 
sacredness  and  inviolability  In  a  very  short 
period  of  less  than  100  years.     The  myths 
underlying  these  images  have  given  coher- 
ence to  a  highly  elaborate  and  Institution- 
alized system  of  prejudical  altitudes  and  be- 
haviors.    All  of  these  myths  have  economic 
reasons  for  being  and  they  support  an  eco- 
nomic arrangement  of  which  we  are  a  part. 
During    300    years.    Americans   of    African 
heritage    have    been    successfully    subdued, 
humiliated,    enslaved,    exploited,    degraded, 
freed,    segregated,    and    now    discriminated 
against.    The  last  two.  racial  segregation  and 
racial    dlscrimlnatlao,    are    not    the    same. 
There  is  a  distinct  difference.    Segregation  is 
overt  physical  separation  which  is  subject  to 
legal  and  economic  control.     Discrimination 
is  covert,  subjective,  and  deceptive.     So.   it 
is  more  difficult  to  isolate  and  more  elusive 
of   control    by   regular    legal    and    economic 
measures.     It  is   In  the   area   of  racial  dU- 
crlminatlon  that  Imagery  is  of  pivotal  im- 
portance because  the  image  which  supports 
discriminatory  attitudes  operates  with  equal 
detriment  upon  the  victim  and  the  perpe- 
trator   of    discriminatory    practices    in    the 
United    States.     The    awesome    fact   is   that 
the  survival  of  this  Nation  and  the  peace  of 
the  world  may  largely  depend  upon  the  elim- 
ination   of    dlscrlmtoatlon    in    the    United 
States.    Moreover,  It  Is  quite  conceivable  that 
segregation  may  be  eliminated  without  dis- 
crimination being  eliminated,  witness  many 
Northern  SUtes;  but.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that 
discrimination  could  be  eliminated  without 
segregation  going  by  the  board.    This  makes 
discrimination  much  more  Important  to  us 
than  segregation. 

The  ingrained  attitude  patterns  of  racial 
dlscrlminaUon  historically  worked  inter- 
changeably with  a  whole  framework  of 
myths  to  Justify  the  esubllshment  and 
perpetuation  of  racial  segregaUon.  Racial 
segregation  has  worked  reciprocally  to  con- 
dition and  reinforce  attitudes  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

The  three  main  image  myths  which  have 
been  most  damaging  to  the  American  Negro's 
self-image  and  have  done  most  to  deprive 
him  of  the  opportunity  and  capacity  to  con- 
ceive of  himself  as  an  equal  of  other  Ameri- 
cans and  to  live  as  a  free,  equal,  American 
are  the  following:  (l)  the  myth  that  Amer- 
ican Negroes  have  no  cultural  past;  (2)  the 
myth  of  Negro  biologW^l  and  social  Inferior- 
ity; and  (3)  the  myth  of  Negro  poverty.  I 
shall  not  address  myself  directly  to  an  analy- 
sis of  these  myths,  but  the  mention  of  them 
constitutes  a  necessary  background  for  any 
discussion  of  the  Negro  self-image  today. 

To  use  a  Biblical  meUphor  which  has  a 
genuine  appropriateness  for  those  who  are 
image-conscious,  we  are  In  the  second 
millennium  of  the  development  of  a  demo- 
cratic American  life.  The  first  millennium 
was  Introduced  by  a  violent  raid  on  Harpers 
Ferry  in  1859  and  last  95  years  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  school  desegregation  decision  of 
1954.  The  main  character  of  the  first  mil- 
lennium was  that  it  started  with  the  painful 
6-year  process  of  emancipation  of  Africans 
(by  now  called  Negroes)  and  forged  back 
together  a  divided  nation.  The  war  that 
eventuated  in  the  emancipation  brought  on 
segregation  in  the  wake  of  that  emancipa- 
tion only  8  years  later.  The  signal  for  the 
end  of  that  period  came  with  the  legal  de- 
cision to  eliminate  segregation.  The  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1954  which  introduced 
the  second  millennium  pointed  to  the  dam- 
age visited  upon  lu  victims  by  the  Inherent 
evil  in  the  reciprocal  relationship  between 
segregation  and  discrimination.  The  Court 
addressed  Itself  directly  to  the  question  of 
racial  discrimination  when  It  declared  that 


segregation  Is  Inherently  xinequal  and  that 
equal  physical  appearances  of  school  build- 
ings and  equipment  do  not  constitute  equal- 
ity for  the  hiunan  constituency. 

The  Important  thing  about  these  two 
Junctures  In  American  history  is  that  the 
survival  of  the  Nation  rested  then  and  does 
now  rest  upon  the  resolution  of  a  national 
problem  in  which  Negroes  were  and  are  of 
key  importance.  Moreover,  what  Negroes  did 
dtu-lng  the  first  millennium  was  pivotal  to 
the  survival  of  the  Nation,  but  what  Negroes 
do  in  consequence  of  the  beginning  of  the 
second  m'llennlum  may  very  well  determine 
the  siu-vlval  of  the  world  as  we  know  it.  This 
is  a  tremendous  responsibility,  and  I  think 
that  not  enough  Negroes  are  aware  of  the 
enormity  of  the  task  or  the  meaning  of 
their  historic  role,  although  we  talk  about 
it  daily   to  each  other. 

Let  me  begin  the  heart  of  the  discussion 
by  saying  that  these  are  hard  and  crucial 
times.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  mankind  that  the  prospect  of  freedom 
and  the  concept  of  universal  freedom  have 
been  treated  on  a  world  wide  basis.  The 
freedom  of  mankind  In  Africa,  in  Asia,  in 
South  America,  In  Latin  America,  and,  in- 
deed, in  Europe  is  for  the  first  tme  treated 
in  one  universal  context  of  approach  to 
mankind's  problem.  Such  hard  anrt  crucial 
times  require  that  we  Negroes  take  a  crucial 
look  at  ourselves,  for  we  may  be  the  mld- 
wlves  of  freedom's  birth  or  the  nurses  of 
her  maturation,  provided  we  do  not  permit 
her  to  arrive  crippled  and  become  warped  at 
an  early  age.  as  we  did  in  1865  because  of 
our  incapacity  to  utilize  a  historical  oppor- 
tunity to  nurture  freedom  to  her  full 
maturity  Incidentally,  the  old  adage  goes 
that  "opportunity  knocks  but  once."  But 
this  U  the  second  time  within  a  century  that 
the  opportunity  to  be  free  has  clearly 
knocked  upon  our  doors. 

What  happened  during  the  first  millen- 
nium? Why  did  not  emancipation  eventu- 
ate In  real  freedom?  The  plain  fact  Is  that 
Negroes  were  so  consumed  by  the  burden- 
some effort  to  carve  out  a  bare  subsistence 
and  to  gain  relief  from  physical  degradation 
that  they  had  neither  time,  nor  energy,  nor 
courage  to  respond  to  Frederick  Douglass' 
call  to  continue  to  struggle  until  they  were 
completely  free.  They  could  not  hear  his 
warning  that  physical  survival  was  being 
paid  for  at  the  cost  of  himaan  dignity,  and 
that  the  loss  of  dignity  would  usher  a  re- 
gression to  a  condition  of  being  not  less  than 
half  slave  nor  more  than  half  free.  We  even 
now  talk  about  dignity  without  realizing 
that  dignity  must  be  underglrded  with  some 
kind  of  power,  or  else  It  becomes  a  weak  and 
surface  sham. 

Douglass  described  the  ironical  social  proc- 
ess of  the  relationship  between  dignity  and 
discrimination  about  100  years  ago  In  a 
remarkable  parable  which  I  can  only  para- 
phrase. This  parable  also  pointed  up  the 
main  distinction  between  his  philosophical 
approach  to  the  achievement  of  freedom  and 
the  approach  of  those  who  advocated  con- 
ciliation, gradualism,  and  obsequiousness 
under  the  duress  of  the  necessity  to  eke  out 
a  bare  physical  and  economic  survival. 
Frederick  Douglass  put  It  this  way: 

"Injustice  can  become  so  firmly  estab- 
lished that  the  perpetrator  cannot  distin- 
guish It  from  Justice.  Consider  that  you, 
the  peer  of  another,  pass  him  on  the  side- 
walk; and  you  yield  In  courtesy  as  befits 
your  gentility.  He  thanks  you.  You  yield 
the  second  time  and  he  thanks  you,  but  with 
less  enthusiasm;  you  jrleld  the  third  time, 
and  he  begins  to  think  that  you  do  this 
either  In  consciousness  of  his  superiority  or 
In  awareness  of  your  Inferiority.  You  yield 
a  fourth  time,  and  he  begins  to  think  It  Is 
his  right  to  your  part  of  the  sidewalk. 
About  the  eighth  time,  your  Inferiority  and 


his  superiority  become  laws  of  nature,  and 
yoxir  claim  to  access  to  sidewalks  becomes  an 
affront  to  his  rights  and  violation  of  the  laws 
of  natxire." 

He  paralleled  this  message  with  a  ringing 
philosophical  observation  that  went  unheard 
then,  and  has  continued  to  go  unheard  by 
the  majority  of  Negroes  even  In  the  wake  of 
the  sit-ins  and  freedom  rides  of  the  past 
months  of  1961. 

Listen  to  Douglass  speaking  in  response  to 
urglngs  by  Negroes  to  go  slow  and  not  "rock 
the  boat"  because  It  made  a  bad  image  for 
Negroes  and  it  disturbed  race  relations : 

"If  there  is  no  struggle,  there  is  no  prog- 
ress. Those  who  profess  to  favor  freedom, 
and  yet  depreciate  agitation  are  men  who 
want  crops  without  plowing  up  the  ground. 
•  •  •  This  struggle  may  be  a  moral  one; 
or  It  may  be  a  physical  one;  or  It  may  be  both 
moral  and  physical;  but  it  must  be  a  strug-" 
gle.  •  •  •  Power  concedes  nothing  without 
a  demand.  It  never  did  and  it  never  will." 
So  here  we  stand  again  on  the  threshold  of 
a  second  great  opportunity.  We  stand  here 
with  only  a  partial  realization  that  If  we 
had  had  the  resources  during  the  first  mil- 
lennium to  get  beyond  the  quest  for  physical 
relief  to  demand  that  we  be  really  free,  the 
Institution  of  segregation  would  not  have 
emerged  In  the  1870's  nor  would  It  have  been 
crjrstalized  in  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
1896.  I  say  "partial  realization"  because  now 
segregation  has  become  so  Imbedded  In  our 
own  thinking  that  for  the  most  part  we  o\ir- 
selves  contribute  to  its  perpetuation  and  do 
not  distinguish  It  from  discrimination.  And, 
worse,  we  do  not  realize  that  segregation, 
initially  adopted  in  the  1870'6  as  a  political 
expediency,  in  the  short  time  of  80  years 
has  come  to  be  treated  as  If  It  were  a  law  of 
God  and  nature  by  exactly  the  process  that 
Frederick  Douglass  described.  Indeed,  this 
is  how  It  Is  projected  by  segregationists,  both 
Negro  and  white. 

How  do  we  get  beyond  segregation  in  this 
second  millenniimi  and.  at  the  same  time, 
avoid  regression  into  the  pitfall  of  discrim- 
ination which  depends  upon  the  perpetua- 
tion of  an  inferior  Image?  Negroes  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  got  beyond  slavery  only  to  fall  Into 
the  trap  of  segregation.  We  must  deal  with 
both  segregation  and  discrimination — the 
legal  and  the  attitude,  and  get  beyond  both. 
We  must  frankly  begin  by  remaking,  re- 
molding, re-creating,  and  reevaluating  oiu- 
own  self-image.  The  greatest  need  that  we 
Negroes  have  at  the  moment  is  for  cultural 
mirrors  that  will  magnify  ourselves  to  our- 
selves in  such  wise  as  to  enable  us  to  stand 
foursquare  before  ourselves  clearly  and  re- 
flectively. This  cannot  be  Just  a  legal  mir- 
ror, because  we  must  come  up  with  profound 
social  and  moral  answers  about  our  own  self- 
image  before  we  can  use  the  image  to  de- 
mand equal  equality  In  dignity  Instead  of 
mere  legal  equality.  We  must  literally  trans- 
form our  own  myths  which  have  supported 
the  image  of  the  American  Negro  as  a  spon- 
taneously generated  (in  1619)  minority 
group  which  has  no  past  and  whose  members 
are  by  "natiu-e"  Inferior  In  behavior.  In- 
ferior In  mentality,  Inferior  In  culture.  In- 
ferior In  value  standards,  and  Inferior  In 
biological  station. 

Where  do  we  start?  We  must  obviously 
begin  by  removing  the  ingrained  mote  that 
segregation  has  placed  In  our  own  eyes  and 
has  made  us  look  confusedly  upon  ourselves. 
This  is  no  easy  task  because  to  many  of  us 
the  occasional  irritation  of  the  mote  Is  not 
nearly  so  troublesome  as  the  awesome  pros- 
pect of  the  responsibility  of  freedom.  Many 
of  us  have  adjusted  quite  well  to  the  blurred 
Image  because  we  have  not  allowed  it  to  deter 
our  pleasiires  nor  disturb  our  pocketbooks. 
But  for  the  few  who  must  bear  the  mantle 
and  the  armor  of  the  next  generation,  there 
must  be  a  threefold  look  into  the  mirror  of 
this  day.     The  first  look  must  disturb  us. 
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perturb  us.  and  make  us  restless  to  do  some- 
thing. I  mean  something  much  more  than 
•100  scholarships  and  $100  freedom  fund 
dinners,  and  something  on  a  continuing,  or- 
ganized, coordinated  scale  which  looks  be- 
yond the  piecemeal  year-to-year  campaigns. 
Otherwise  we  will  not  be  seeing  the  truth 
cbout  our  responsibility.  The  second  look 
must  encourage  us,  or  we  are  not  geared  to 
the  reality  about  the  real  impact  of  the  legal 
and  political  work  oX  the  NAACP.  the  educa- 
tional and  employment  pioneering  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  and  the  charismatic 
(inspired)  moral  and  social  demonstrations 
of  the  sit-ins  and  freedom  ride  movements  of 
CORE.  The  third  look  must  sober  us  to  our 
opportunity  and  discipline  us  to  the  respon- 
sibility that  the  survival  of  this  Nation,  and 
maybe  Western  civilization,  has  placed  In 
our  charge. 

Let  us  review  these  three  reflections  In 
some  detail.  The  look  that  disturbs  presents 
us  the  old  Negro  self-image  and  the  painful 
necessity  that  is  upon  us  to  divest  ourselves 
of  It.  I  do  not  mean  old  in  the  chronolog- 
ical sense  of  age.  I  mean  old  as  a  designation 
for  the  product  of  the  segregation  period. 
That  Imagine  has  the  following  content.  It 
begins  with  the  baffling  falsehood  that 
Negroes  are  a  minority  race,  even  In  full 
knowledge  that  two-thirds  of  the  people  of 
the  world  are  colored  and  that  no  other 
group  of  people  In  the  United  States  has  as 
many  members  as  that  group  which  is  clas- 
sified as  Negroes.  This  Is  Just  the  beginning. 
The  old  Negro  self-image  looks  upon  the 
American  Negro  In  exactly  the  same  way 
that  whites  look  upon  the  Negro — as  In- 
ferior. The  old  Negro  believes  that  he  Is 
InferlOT.  and  all  of  his  social  actions  and  re- 
sponses start  from  that  assumption.  There 
are  Interesting  behavioral  byproducts  of 
this  self-image  which  have  been  detrimen- 
tal to  himself.  First,  he  has  elected  to 
grow  In  the  shadow  of,  and  mainly  In  InU- 
tatlon  of,  non-Negro  European  cultural 
values  Instead  of  cxiltlvatlng  and  preserving 
his  own  African  and  American  cultural 
values.  He  has  been  very  contented  to  be 
the  main  supporter  of  the  myth  that  Negroes 
have  no  past,  because  he.  In  his  ignorance 
about  African  culture,  did  not  maintain 
our  historical  continuity.  (Now  as  we  view 
the  tremendous  resurgence  of  African  cxd- 
ture,  we  occasionally  pause  to  regret  that 
he  did  not  maintain  our  historical  Identity: 
and.  occasionally,  we  even  get  angry  with 
Africans  when  they  say  that  they  are  not 
Negroes.) 

There  Is  more  here  to  disturb  us  as  we 
look  at  the  old  Negro.  He  always  believes 
that  the  next  generation  will  be  a  little  bet- 
ter off.  and  he  will  think  about  making  ef- 
forts toward  that  end.  but  he  does  not 
really  believe  In  his  own  capacity  to  live  as 
a  free,  equal,  unsegregated.  undlscrlmlnat- 
ed-agalnst  American  who  can  be  proud  to 
be  both  a  Negro  tmd  an  American.  More- 
over, although  he  wishfully  believes  that  the 
next  generation  will  be  better  off.  he  does 
not  devote  his  attention  to  preparing  an 
economic  base  and  a  historical  or  cultural 
Image  which  are  the  necessary  foundations 
for  the  freedom  of  that  next  generation. 
American  Jews  bought  back  their  past  when 
they  Invested  billions  In  Israel  bonds  and 
millions  In  the  revival  of  Hebrew  and  Near 
Eastern  studies  In  the  United  States.  Ne- 
groes have  not  yet  seen  fit  to  invest  more 
than  token  conscience  fees  either  In  the 
Independence  of  African  countries  or  the  re- 
vival of  Negro  cultvu-e  studies. 

The  economic  picture  Is  the  most  para- 
doxical. Here  his  self-image  Is  that  of  pov- 
erty and  deprivation.  There  are  three  in- 
teresting facets  of  this  economic  image. 
First,  he  thinks  that  he  is  poor;  yet  he  spent 
•17  billion  last  year,  he  is  spending  JSO  bll- 
Hon  this  yejw,  and  his  spending  is  rising  to- 
ward $30  billion  at  the  rate  of  better  than 
•3  billion  Increase  per  year.     This  $20  bil- 


lion Is  mainly  earmarked  for  consumer  prod- 
ucts and  for  companies  which  do  most  to 
dijBCrlmlnate  economically  and  socially 
against  Negroes.  Moreover,  it  is  simply 
amsElng  that  Negroes  who  cling  to  the  pov- 
erty claim  whenever  they  are  asked  to  give 
for  group  improvement  or  for  Investment  In 
the  necessary  economic  foundation  for  fu- 
ture freedom  are  most  consplcuoiu  users  of 
luxury  consumer  products  of  these  com- 
panies. The  same  man  who  cannot  afford 
•  100  for  a  Freedom  Fund  dinner.  •lOO  for 
the  United  Negro  CoUege  Fund,  •lOO  for  the 
Tom  Mboya  Scholarship  Fund,  or  even  $10 
for  a  patrons  of  the  arU  membership,  will 
spend  ^125  extra  for  a  golf  bag  to  carry  his 
new  set  of  $250  golf  clubs  simply  because 
his  3-  or  4-year-old  bag  does  not  look  good 
enough  for  his  new  clubs.  And.  If  the  sales- 
man Is  the  least  alert,  the  man  will  toes  In 
another  $40  for  a  new  cart.  When  he  buys 
a  new  car.  he  thinks  nothing  of  adding  a 
$100  accessory  which  may  be  more  decorative 
than  efScient.  Moreover,  he  will  pay  $1,000 
to  $2,000  more  for  a  sports  car  or  a  luxiu-y 
model  and  consider  this  a  social  necessity; 
but  he  would  not  consider  It  a  social  respon- 
sibility to  buy  a  good  comfortably  equipped 
car  and  use  the  $1,000  difference  to  Invest  in 
the  consolidation  of  his  own  freedom.  The 
most  damaging  byproduct  of  this  poverty 
Image  Is  that  the  only  economic  right  that 
the  old  Negro  guards  zealously  Is  the  right 
to  appear  wealthier  and  freer  on  the  outside 
to  hide  what  he  feels  on  the  Inside.  Old 
Negroes  are  as  dutifully  concerned  about  this 
as  whites  are  concerned  about  the  right  to 
appear  superior. 

The  main  problem  is  that  the  old  Negro 
has  no  real  drive  to  earn  the  wealth  and 
to  be  free  so  that  the  appearance  will  be 
unnecessary.  We  do  not  yet  realize  that 
a  Cadillac  does  not  dignify  the  man  If  the 
man  does  not  dignify  the  Cadillac.  We  have 
not  become  fully  aware  that  such  luxuries 
can  make  us  look  absurd  when  we  de- 
precate among  ourselves  the  value  of  In- 
vestment in  the  struggle  for  the  very  free- 
doms which  will  gain  that  measure  of  dignity 
that  will  make  the  luxury  trappings  un- 
necessary to  prop  us  up.  It  makes  us  look 
even  more  absurd  when  we  can  spend  so 
much  for  so  many  cosUy  things  and  then 
have  to  go  begging  others  to  support  our 
students,  our  educational  Institutions,  our 
civil  rights  campaigns,  and  our  cultural 
enterprises. 

The  second  byproduct  of  the  economic 
image  is  that  we  genuinely  perceive  our- 
selves as  mass  consumers,  not  as  produceiv. 
We  do  not  produce  in  any  large  measure, 
we  do  not  support  producing  Negro  enter- 
prises, we  believe  Negro  products  and  serv- 
ices are  somehow  inferior,  and  we  will  not 
organize  subsidiary  enterprises  to  support 
our  main  enterprises.  We  would  not  buy 
an  investment  interest  in  a  single  Negro 
production  enterprise  with  any  degree  of 
confidence.  There  is  not  a  single  bond  drive 
for  any  Negro  or  African  country  which  is 
producing.  We  will  not  organize  a  single 
country  club  or  combination  business  and 
social  club  where  foreign  and  domestic  dig- 
nitaries can  be  entertained,  contracts  can 
be  consummated,  and  invitations  that  we 
get  from  comparable  organizations  can  be 
reciprocated  on  a  basis  of  equal  dignity. 
This  is  because  we  think  we  are  poor,  not 
because  we  are  poor.  This  is  a  heavy  In- 
dictment of  the  old  Negro,  but  it  Is  a  social 
reality  which  we  must  face  up  to  quite 
frankly  In  order  to  piuge  ourselves  of  its 
Insidious  effect  upon  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare. 

The  third,  and  equally  devastating,  by- 
product of  the  economic  image  is  that 
Negroes  have  produced  some  of  the  greatest 
artists,  scholars,  statesmen,  scientists,  pro- 
fessional men,  entertainers,  and  athletes  as 
individuals;  but  Negroes  as  a  group  have  not 
supported   them.    Neither   have    they   sup- 


ported the  educational  institutions  and  cul- 
tural enterprises  In  which  they  received  their 
own  education  and  professional  training. 
Moreover,  where  there  have  emerged  great 
Negro  Image  makers,  the  Negro  community 
has  ridden  upon  them  In  the  glory  of  their 
acnlevements,  but  failed  miserably  to  sus- 
tain their  Images  when  they  were  over  the 
hill.  Ironically,  when  the  Joe  Louises  and 
the  Ethel  Waters  and  the  E.  Frederick  Mur- 
rows  are  at  their  peak,  we  are  all  with  them; 
but,  when  they  lose  their  luster,  we  find 
some  way  to  blame  them  as  Individuals  for 
their  decline. 

Miss  Nellie  Watts  has  provided  a  stage  here 
In  Detroit  for  the  greatest  Negro  concert 
artists  to  come  to  Detroit  over  the  past  25 
years.  We  will  not  support  her  concerts,  yet 
we  will  fly  to  New  York  or  organize  parties 
to  go  to  the  Ford  Auditorium  to  see  the  same 
artists  under  another  sponsorship.  Men  with 
•50.000  a  year  Incomes  are  still  making  $5 
and  $10  contributions  to  the  alumni  funds 
of  their  colleges  and  getting  angry  with  a 
vice  president  of  Ford.  General  Motors. 
Chrysler,  or  American  Motors  If  he  asks  more 
from  them  for  the  support  of  UNCF  colleges. 
Three  years  ago.  I  spoke  to  you  about  the 
value  of  utilizing  the  research  facilities  of 
Wayne  SUte  University  for  your  benefit.  It 
took  a  lot  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Williams.  Mr.  R.  Conrad  Vaughn,  and 
their  committee  to  get  you  to  Involve  your- 
selves In  a  first  project.  Let  us  say  that 
this  project  brought  a  new  Negro  faculty 
member  to  the  university.  Dr.  Karl  Gregory, 
and  a  large  grant  from  the  U.8.  Government 
to  study  your  peculiar  problems  of  expan- 
sion and  relocating  yo\ir  business  Invest- 
ments. But  you  have  not  undertaken  a 
second  project  and  your  interests  require  that 
kind  of  followup. 

You  have  still  not  undertaken  to  develop 
and  support  the  Negro  heritage  lectureship 
at  Wayne  State,  as  I  suggested  In  that  same 
talk:  even  though  the  appearance  of  Prof. 
John  Hope  Franklin  and  the  Honorable 
George  A.  Padmore  last  February  and  April 
provided  a  perfect  object  lesson  of  the  kind 
of  response  that  such  a  lectureship  would 
generate,  and  how  much  It  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  re-creation  of  a  heritage-grounded, 
culturally  viable,  Negro  Image  In  Detroit. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  new  Negro  Image 
and  the  second  look  Into  that  mirror  which 
should    encourage   us.     Remember    In    1953 
the  slogan  was  "completely  free   by    19<J3." 
The  following  year  the  Supreme  Court  pro- 
vided  the   lever  for   the  8^^rge   toward   this 
goal.     We  also  remember  that  we  spent  most 
of    1954   cautiously   sparring   with   the   Idea 
that   segregation   Is   now   to  be  eliminated, 
and  later  in  1954  the  first  violence  flared  to 
signal  that  even  the  elimination  of  segrega- 
tion   was    not    to    be    a    perfunctory    gain. 
There  followed  a  maze  of  legalUms  and  skir- 
mishes until  Little  Rock  exploded,  to  thor- 
oughly becloud  the  entire  Integration  hort- 
Bon.     Then  one  day  a  young  college  student 
sat  at  a  lunch  counter  in  South  Carolina 
and  aU  was  light  again.     Things  were  clear 
now  In  a  demonstrably  sharp  and  exacting 
way   that  spoke   of  a  challenge  based    not 
upon  law  but  upon  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual's self-image.     This  U  the  confident, 
sacrificing,    serious,    uncompromising     new 
Negro  who  Is  determined  to  be  completely 
free    In    Frederick    Douglass'    meaning    of 
"completely.-     ThU  Is  the  Negro  whose  Im- 
age Is  not  understood  and,  consequently.  Is 
disturbing  even  to  the  old  Negro;    for  the 
old  Negro  means  1963  maybe,  while  the  new 
Negro  means  1963  or  die  trying.     The  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  Frederick  Douglass 
have  much  in  common.     Douglass   handed 
President   Unooln   the   emancipation    edict 
and  demanded  that  he  use  it  to  save  this 
NaUon.    The  Reverend  King  Is  now  handing 
President  Kennedy  the  civil  rights  edict  and 
placing    the   same    imperative    before    him. 
But  Just  as  Frederick  Douglass'  personal  ef- 
forts were  not  enough,  so  will  the  Reverend 
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King's  efforts  be  Insufficient  unless  we  place 
a  foundation  of  economic  and  cultural  sup- 
port under  the  new  Negro  of  the  future  gen- 
eration. 

Charismatic  (morally  inspired)  leadership 
by  the  Douglasses,  the  Walter  Whites,  and 
the  Martin  Luther  Kings,  does  not  accom- 
plish more  than  a  temporary  gain.  If  Ne- 
groes continue  to  harbor  the  Inferiority  self- 
image.  This  Is  what  the  new  Negro  says  to 
us  as  he  rides  In  dignity  Into  Miaslssippi  Jaila 
and  Alabama  mobs.  Why  does  he  do  It?  He 
does  it  simply  becauee  he  has  a  free  soul 
which  the  old  Negro  never  quite  acquired, 
except  in  rare  Individual  instances.  What 
is  his  nuiln  problem?  His  problem  is  that  Ne- 
groes themselves  are  too  timid  to  Identify 
with  him  because  identification  brings  them 
face  to  face  with  the  reeponslbillty  of  free- 
dom, and  this  Is  not  exactly  what  they  have 
been  looking  for.  They  have  been  seeking 
mainly  the  privileges  of  freedom.  But  the 
prospect  of  a  Mississippi  Jail  Is  a  long  way 
from  the  gilt-edged  luxury  model  freedom 
which  the  old  Negro  somehow  expects  to  be 
banded  him  for  free. 

rv 

So.  to  gear  ourselves  to  the  Image  of  the 
new  Negro  who  will  be  completely  free,  I 
have  the  following  recommendations:  (1) 
Take  a  lesson  from  the  Jews.  Sttidy  what 
they  have  done  to  rtvltallae  their  cultural 
heritage  and  values,  and  how  they  have  In- 
vested in  the  preserratlon  and  enlargement 
of  that  heritage.  (3)  Do  more  serioiis  sit- 
ting down  and  talking  about  economic  or- 
ganization and  capital  formation  geared  to 
production  enterprise*  and  financing  of  cul- 
tural ventures.  This  is  the  weakest  link  In 
the  freedom  chain.  (3)  Design  a  conscious 
Image  of  the  free  Negro  personality,  and 
cultivate  that  image  »o  that  It  will  be  proj- 
ected as  a  model  for  our  children  and  their 
children,  (4)  Organize  an  economic  and 
cultural  planning  council,  and  vest  It  with" 
powers  of  enforcement  and  sanction  so  that 
no  Negro^  rtghU  will  go  undefended,  no 
Negro  youth  will  go  uneducated,  no  Negro 
cult\iral  enterprise  wUl  go  unsupported,  and 
no  Negro  business  will  go  bankrupt  because 
of  lack  of  economic  support.  This  is  pos- 
sible to  do  here  In  Detroit  starting  with  our 
share  of  the  $20  billion  that  we  otherwise 
are  going  to  d\imp  into  the  consumer  mar- 
ket In  an  unori^anized  and  uncontrolled  way 
which  has  not  brought  back  to  us  a  yield 
anywhere  near  the  proportion  of  the  out- 
lay. (5)  Do  less  fragmentation  of  our  ef- 
forts. It  is  unfortunate  that  we  wait  until 
someone  starts  something  worthwhile,  and, 
Instead  of  supporting  that  project,  a  doeen 
others  organize  the  same  thing  and  the  ener- 
gies and  loyalties  of  the  general  community 
become  so  scattered  that  the  fragmentation 
dissipates  the  resources  before  a  single  proj- 
ect can  be  built.  (6)  Feel  the  need  for  less 
Individualism  and  more  grouplsm.  We  are 
the  prize  Individualists  In  this  Nation.  We 
are  so  individualistic  that  we  dont  want  to 
t>e  Identified  as  a  group,  and  we  come  to- 
gether for  a  group  project  only  when  there 
Is  specific  and  temporary  provocation.  This 
Is  why  we  have  no  big  businesses.  We  are 
too  Individualistic  to  be  dls'lpllned  by  the 
regimentation  required  of  a  large  corporate 
enterprise.  It  Is  not  lack  of  resources  which 
accounts  for  the  smallness  of  our  enter- 
prises, but  a  lack  of  economic  discipline. 
(7)  Learn  to  take  business  and  social  les- 
sons from  southern  Negroes  who  can  offer 
us  two  things: 

(a)  A  model  of  a  man  who  has  pride  in 
his  Negro  heritage  and  an  awareness  of  his 
history. 

(b)  Experience  in  eooperntlve  bxislness  or- 
ganization and  capital  management.  "Hie 
heads  of  90  percent  of  the  largest  Negro- 
owned  enterprises  sxe  southemen  and  the 
majority  of   the   lart,est   and  oldest   Negro 
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Now  when  we  turn  to  what  we  can  do 
right  now  for  an  immediate  start  within 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  Business  Asso- 
ciation to  Improve  the  Negro  self-image  In 
the  city  of  Detroit,  let  me  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing projects  for  starters.  (And  let  me 
suggest  to  you  tb&t  the  city  of  Detroit  is 
pivotal  to  either  change  to  the  new,  or  re- 
inforcement of  the  old,  Negro  image 
throughout  this  Nation;  because  right  here 
in  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit,  If  the 
image  of  the  Negro  can  be  materially 
changed,  and  those  members  will  reflect  that 
change  in  their  enterprises  throughout  this 
Nation,  there  will  be  then  and  there  an  end 
to  segregation  and  unfair  employment  prac- 
tices in  these  United  States.)  Here  is  our 
challenge. 

1.  Make  the  Nellie  Watts  concerts  a  suc- 
cessful and  sacred  institution  among  us  on 
par  with  any  other  concert  series  In  the 
city. 

2.  Breltmeyer  School  has  a  principal  and 
a  PTA  that  have  started  an  upgrading  proj- 
ect which  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best 
demonstrations  that  students  need  not  be 
systematically  retarded  Just  because  a  school 
system  sees  them  In  that  image.  Yet,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  garner  support  for 
their  project.  Thirty  typewriters  to  Brelt- 
meyer may  do  more  to  explode  the  myth 
that  Negro  students  are  slow  learners  than 
any  other  project  so  far. 

3.  Build  a  real  society  for  preservation  of 
Negro  cultural  and  heritage  materials  and 
researchers  in  this  city.  Detroit  was  the 
tenninus  of  the  underground  railroad  and 
the  focal  point  of  many  historically  signifi- 
cant events  that  we  should  recreate  and 
preserve. 

4.  Build  the  Tom  Mboya  Scholarship  Fund 
and  the  African  Medical  Scholarship  Fund. 
BO  that  we  will  retain  our  community  Iden- 
tification with  them;  and  we  will  not  have 
to  turn  them  over  to  some  other  group  to 
support  the  African  students  who  now  de- 
pend upon  these  scholarship  funds.  Mr. 
Haptlmarian  Gabreyesxis,  a  student  from 
Ethiopia,  may  have  to  return  to  his  coun- 
try short  of  his  educational  goal  if  he  does 
not  receive  support  before  September. 

5.  Provide  a  discretionary  gift  and  loan 
fund  to  cover  the  emergencies  of  the  increas- 
ing number  of  able  Negro  students  in  our 
local  colleges  who  drop  out  for  lack  of  fi- 
nances even  though  some  of  them  have  par- 
tial scholarship  assistance  and  Jobs.  One 
young  lady  walked  miles  to  school  every  day 
last  winter  because  she  did  not  have  both 
bus  fare  and  lunch  money.  She  had  to  make 
a  choice  to  eat  or  ride.  She  wanted  to  con- 
tinue her  education,  so  she  walked  in  dig- 
nity and  determination.  Another  student 
came  to  register  and  did  not  have  enough 
money  to  complete  his  registration  on  that 
day.  He  did  not  want  a  gift.  He  needed 
an  emergency  loan.  Nine  telephone  calls 
did  not  yield  the  loan.  So  we  had  to  turn 
to  the  one  man  who,  in  his  quiet  dedication, 
has  done  so  many  times  what  you  should 
have  a  continuing  emergency  fund  to  do. 
There  is  another  young  lady  who  finished 
fifth  In  her  class  at  Port  Huron  High  School. 
She  received  a  scholarship  to  Wajme  State, 
but  her  parents  are  unable  to  provide  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  her  support  here — 
and  you  ought  to. 

6.  Beyond  these,  we  need  to  build  Into  the 
universities  and  Into  the  other  cultiiral  fa- 
cilities of  this  city  real  Identification  upon 
which  we  can  do  this  re-creation  of  our  Im- 
age. And  we  can  start  with  such  a  lecture- 
ship, a  Negro  heritage  lectvu^ship,  as  I  sug- 
gested several  years  ago  and  still  hope  you 
will  begin  to  underwrite. 

7.  Organize  an  economic  and  cultural  plan- 
ning council  and  utilize  the  research  re- 
sources of  both  of  the  universities  and  of 
the  community  to  create  a  new  Negro  Image. 

Finally,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  just  as  I 
warned  you  3  or  so  years  ago  that  Africa  was 


going  to  become  a  prize  area  of  scholarly  ex- 
ploration, and  that  other  writers  and  schol- 
ars were  going  to  take  it  over,  let  me  warn 
today  that  Negro  history  is  next  in  order.  If 
we  do  not  do  our  own  analysis  and  interpre- 
tation of  our  own  culture  and  history  along 
the  lines  of  the  image  that  we  want  to  pro- 
ject for  the  future,  others  are  going  to  do  it 
for  us;  only  the  image  of  us  that  they  may 
want  to  project  may  be  one  designed  to  con- 
tinue their  control  of  our  self-image  and 
thereby  continue  to  control  our  future  on 
a  baslF.  of  dominance  and  submission  rather 
than  upon  a  basis  of  the  dignity  of  mutual 
reciprocity,  which  e:q>res8es  the  meaning  al 
freedom. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  CJubtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RkcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  Economic  Statis- 
tics has  recently  conducted  public  hear- 
ings on  an  evaluation  of  our  statistics 
on  prices.  This  was  done  after  a  very 
fine  study  had  been  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  into  this  subject. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
keep  our  continuing  evaluation  of  our 
economic  statistics  in  context,  if  we  are 
to  achieve  the  goal  which  this  process 
envisages,  the  continuing  improvement 
of  our  economic  statistics.  The  context 
is  this:  The  United  States  today  has  the 
finest  set  of  economic  statistics  of  any 
society  anywhere.  In  order  to  keep  these 
statistics  the  best  in  the  world  we  must 
be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  learn  where 
we  can  improve  them.  One  way  of  im- 
proving our  statistics,  of  course,  is  con- 
structive criticism  and  that  includes  to 
take  advantage  of  the  good  features  that 
show  up  in  the  statistics  of  other  socie- 
ties. There  is  much  we  can  learn  from 
other  societies  in  this  area  and  any  other 
area. 

I  have  been  a  great  critic  of  our  unem- 
ployment statistics.  I  believe  we  can 
and  should  improve  the  techniques  we 
presently  employ ;  we  need  to  clarify  our 
definitions;  we  need  to  utilize  data  which 
is  available  in  many  areas  which  relate 
to  emplojmient  and  unemployment. 

However,  this  criticism  of  mine  I  trust 
Is  constructive  criticism.  It  is  certainly 
criticism  in  the  context  I  have  set  forth 
for  our  overall  set  of  economic  statistics. 
I  believe  our  emplojTnent  and  unemploy- 
ment statistics  with  all  its  limitations  is 
the  best  in  the  world  today.  It  is  also 
criticism  in  this  context:  that  th<j  public 
servants  and  others  who  are  engaged 
in  the  compiling  of  these  statistics  are 
men  of  basic  honesty  and  integrity.  In- 
deed, much  of  the  constructive  criticism 
I  direct  against  our  syst«n  comes  frcwa 
comments  and  ideas  of  these  people  who 
are  in  the  best  position  of  anyone  to 
evaluate  the  limitations  of  their  work. 

The  article  appearing  in  Reader's 
Digest  bv  James  Daniel,  entitled  "Let's 
Look  at  Those  Alarming  Unanployment 
Figures,"  is  unhealthy  criticism  in  that 
it  is  out  of  proper  context.    It  is  false. 
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in  my  Judgment,  to  the  extent  that  it 
states  or  suggests  that  any  limitations 
in  our  unemployment  figures  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  lack  of  integrity  on  the  part 
of  our  civil  servants  concerned  with  this 
process. 

Unfortunately  other  portions  of  the 
article  show  a  lack  of  careful  scholar- 
ship. 

I  do  not  believe  that  shock  treatment 
is  the  best  way  to  improve  things  unless 
all  other  methods  have  tried  and  failed. 
And  even  when  the  shock  treatment  is 
applicable  it  should  be  based  uFHjn  care- 
ful scholarship  and  proper  respect  for 
the  integrity  of  other  people,  unless  in- 
deed personal  integrity  is  the  issue. 
Certainly  there  is  no  need  for  shock 
treatment  in  trying  to  get  our  economic 
statistics  improved,  badly  as  we  need  to 
have  them  improved.  The  people  who 
are  most  responsible  for  our  having  the 
best  set  of  statistics  in  the  world  today 
are  also  the  people  most  alert  to  trying 
to  further  improve  them.  Conversely, 
I  have  found  many  of  the  greatest  critics 
of  the  limits  of  our  economic  statistics 
among  those  who  resist  the  attempt 
made  from  time  to  time  to  improve  our 
statistics.  The  resistance  comes  essen- 
tially from  a  blind  adherence  to  what 
they  think  is  economy.  It  is  true  that 
improving  our  economic  statistics  will 
cost  money,  and  it  will  be  money  largely 
spent  at  the  Federal  level.  However, 
as  a  consistent  voting  and  speaking 
Member  of  what  economy  bloc  there  may 
be  in  the  Congress  I  say  unequivocally 
that  it  is  false  and  blind  economy  not 
to  spend  money  to  acquire  as  accurate 
information  as  possible  on  what  is  going 
on  in  our  economy. 

I  hope  we  see  no  more  articles  like 
that  which  appeared  in  the  Reader's 
Digest.  It  contributes  as  does  all  criti- 
cism out  of  context  to  the  downgrading 
of  America  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  citi- 
zens and  the  people  abroad. 


REMARKS  ON  H.R.  9340  AND  H.R.  9341 
RELATING  TO  SPECIAL  STATIS- 
TICAL STUDIES  OF  TAX  INFOR- 
MATION 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cxjrtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  the  Honorable  Wu^bur  D. 
Mills,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Wasrs  and  Means,  and  I  introduced  iden- 
tical bills.  H.R.  9340  and  H.R.  9341.  The 
purpose  of  these  bills  is  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Treasury  Department  to 
perform  special  statistical  tabulations 
and  studies  from  tax  returns,  declara- 
tions, statements,  and  other  documents 
required  under  the  tax  laws  and  regu- 
lations thereimder  and  from  records  re- 
lating to  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  internal  revenue  laws,  at 
the  request  of  State  officials  and  other 
responsible  persons  and  organizations 
outside  the  Federal  Government. 


The  problem  under  present  law  is  that, 
as  a  practical  matter,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment cannot  honor  these  requests 
because  it  is  not  able  to  accept  fees 
and  charges  for  these  services  and  \x&g 
them  to  defray  the  cost  of  performing 
them.  At  the  present  time  such  fees 
and  charges  must  be  treated  as  any  in- 
ternal revenue  collection  and  be  paid 
into  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 
This  has  effectively  precluded  the  Treas- 
ury Department  from  performing  this 
very  valuable  service. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  would 
be  to  permit  these  fees  and  charges  for 
these  tabulations,  and  so  forth,  to  be 
deposited  in  a  separate  account  which 
can  be  used  to  reimburse  the  particular 
appropriation  which  is  used  to  bear  the 
cost  of  making  the  tabulations,  and  so 
forth. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  all  too  little 
information  available  today  on  our  tax 
collections  and  the  operation  of  our  in- 
ternal revenue  laws.  Many  research 
groups  and  other  organizations  would 
be  very  happy  to  carry  out  studies  along 
these  lines  if  they  could  secure  the  proper 
statistics.  This  would  be  extremely  val- 
uable not  only  to  the  public  generally, 
but  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Congress  in  studying  the  operation  of 
present  law  and  in  determining  in  what 
manner  present  law  should  be  changed 

Other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, such  as  the  Bureau  of  Census,  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
already  have  authority  to  offset  the  cost 
of  such  tabulations  and  compilations 
against  the  fees  and  charges  for  making 
them.  This  legislation  would  simply 
give  a  similar  authority  to  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  Treasury  Department 
itself  is  most  anxious  to  have  this  au- 
thority. 

These  studies  based  on  these  statistics, 
should  this  legislation  be  enacted,  would 
be  very  useful  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance as  well  as  other  committees  of  the 
Congress,  such  as  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report,  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  and  so  forth. 
In  many  instances,  if  this  legislation  is 
adopted,  these  statistical  projects  could 
be  carried  on  jointly  by  the  Government 
and  the  party  requesting  the  informa- 
tion. The  fees  and  charges  for  the 
Treasury  Department  furnishing  this  in- 
formation would  be  on  the  basis  of  cost. 

These  tabulations,  studies  and  com- 
pilations, under  the  bill,  would  be  subject 
to  all  the  existing  provisions  of  law  and 
regulations  relating  to  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  information. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONCERN  OVER 
U.S.  INDIFFERENCE  TO  FISCAL 
PRUDENCE 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Betts]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ken- 
nedy administration's  indifference  to, 
and  departure  from,  the  course  of  fiscal 
prudence  is  causing  concern  among 
world  bankers  and  international  finan- 
cial experts.  The  concern  arises  because 
of  the  potentially  disastrous  effect  that 
continued  deficit  financing  by  the  United 
States  could  have  on  the  soundness  and 
integrity  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

The  danger  inherent  In  permitting  a 
loss  in  confidence  in  the  dollar's  stability 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  presently  has  $17  billion  in  gold 
while  against  that  gold  supply  are.  first, 
potential  demands  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  foreign  nationals  which  hold 
dollar  obligations  against  the  U.S. 
gold  supply  amounting  to  approxi- 
imately  $17  billion;  and,  second,  legal 
gold  reserve  requirements  to  back  our 
currency  amounting  to  approximately 
$11  biUion.  These  data  clearly  point  out 
the  urgent  need  for  the  United  States  to 
pursue  a  fiscal  course  that  will  maintain 
confidence  in  our  Government's  deter- 
mination to  safeguard  the  integrity  of 
the  dollar.  We  cannot  maintain  that 
confidence  if  we  pursue  fiscal  practices 
that  produce  inflationary  results.  It  is 
essential  that  we  recognize  the  need  for 
sound  monetary  policies  and  budgetary 
disciplines  that  will  avoid  the  infla- 
tionary consequences  of  deficits. 

Over  the  span  of  three  decades  the 
American  people  have  witnessed  the  New 
Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  and  now  the  New 
Frontier  giving  lip  service  to  the  need 
for  balanced  budgets  while  engaging  in 
acts  of  fiscal  profligacy  and  budgetary 
improvidence.  This  Democratic  leader- 
ship has  brought  our  Nation  to  a  $300 
billion  public  debt  and  has  produced  a 
dollar  that  has  been  inflation  eroded  to 
the  point  of  losing  half  of  its  purchasing 
power. 

In  the  last  30  years  the  only  concerted 
action  and  meaningful  endeavors  that 
have  been  undertaken  by  an  adminis- 
tration to  achieve  a  budget  balance  were 
taken  during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. That  President  Eisenhower  did 
not  achieve  greater  success  in  achieving 
more  frequent  balanced  budgets  is  at- 
tributable to  the  spending  proclivities  of 
the  Democratic  majority  In  Congress 
during  6  of  the  8  years  that  he  held 
office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Frontier  fiscal 
experts  have  also  demonstrated  preemi- 
nence as  the  spending  experts  in  the 
Kennedy  administration.  These  dedi- 
cated exponents  of  deficit  spending  have 
traveled  the  Nation  and  the  world  point- 
ing to  the  spendthrift  road  to  national 
debasement  and  international  deteriora- 
tion through  U.S.  budget  deficits  to  be 
paid  for  by  taxes  imposed  on  succeeding 
American  generations. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  gone 
on  record  as  affirmatively  advocating  de- 
ficit budgets  for  fiscal  years  1961  and 
1962.  Administrative  spokesmen  have 
attempted  to  lend  respectability  to  this 
disordered  fiscal  policy  by  expressing  a 
faint  hope  to  balance  the  budget  at  some 
time  in  the  future.  Unfortunately,  the 
American  people  have  learned  from  the 
days  of  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  that 
such  promises  are  seldom,  if  ever,  ful- 
filled.   The  history  of  the  past  three  dec- 
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ades  gives  us  little  reason  to  hitve  any 
confidence  in  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's promise  to  depart  from  the  demon- 
Btrated  Democratic  Party's  practice  of 
budgetary  imbalance  and  fiscal  Im- 
prudence. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Septem- 
ber 21,  1961,  contains  an  editorial  cap- 
tioned "The  Theory  That  Won't  Work" 
and  a  signed  commentary  by  Vermont 
Royster.  The  editorial  in  effect  points 
out  that  tomorrow  never  comes  with  re- 
spect to  a  balanced  budget.  Mr.  Roy- 
ster's  commentary  points  out  the  mount- 
ing world  concern  over  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  pursue  proper  fiscal 
pedicles.  I  would  include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  this  editorial  and  this  signed 
commentary. 

Tub  Thkmit  That  Won't  Work 

Tlie  Kennedy  Mlmliilxtratlon'B  b«slc  fli»cal 
philoaophy  is  thU:  Ytxi  don't  have  to  worry 
about  balancing  the  Federal  budget  In  any 
particular  year  so  long  aa  it  Is  balanced  over 
a  period  of  years. 

Or,  aa  the  President  hlmaelf  ezpreaaed  this 
Keyneslan  concept  earlier  In  the  year:  "Dte 
Federal  budget  should  *  *  *  be  in  balance 
over  the  years  of  a  buslnesa  cycle — running 
a  deficit  In  years  of  recession  when  revenues 
decline  and  the  economy  needs  the  stimulus 
of  additional  expenditures — and  running  a 
surplus  In  years  of  prosperity,  thus  curbing 
Inflation,  reducing  the  debt,  and  freeing 
funds  for  private  Investment." 

8o  stated,  the  notion  doesn't  sound  par- 
ticularly alarming:  It  sounds  almost  reason- 
able. It  has  just  one  overwhelming  draw- 
back. It  doeent  work.  How  totally  It  does 
not  work.  In  case  there  Is  any  doubt  about 
It,  has  joat  been  demonstrated  again  by 
Senator  Hakbt  Btko  of  Virginia. 

First.  In  the  past  81  years  the  Oovem- 
ment  has  run  36  deOclts.  How's  that  for 
"balance"  over  a  period  of  years?  As  for 
curbing  Inflation,  we  have  had  so  much  In- 
flation that  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  been 
more  than  halved  in  UtUe  over  30  years.  The 
Federal  debt,  far  from  being  reduced,  is  ap- 
proaching the  historic  high  of  t300  billion. 

Then  there  is  the  whole  bualneas  of  the 
"business  cycle."  One  of  the  beauties  at  this 
approach,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nu- 
meroua  Keyneslan  scholars  In  our  midst,  is 
that  It  Is  delightfully  vague.  They  never 
bother  to  say  whether  the  business  cycle 
runs  for  3  years.  5  years,  7  years,  9  years 
or  what.  This  frees  them  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  explaining  how  the  budget  is  to  be 
balanced  "over  the  years  of  the  buslneas 
cycle." 

Senator  Btko.  however,  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  show  that,  no  matter  how  you 
slice  the  business  cycle,  there  still  is  prac- 
tically never  a  budget  balance  over  Its  span. 

Suppose,  he  says,  you  start  with  fiscal  year 
1950  and  figure  a  business  cycle  of  8  years. 
The  result:  A  $3  0  billion  deficit  tat  the  pe- 
riod. If  you  figure  a  4-year  cycle,  the  deficit 
U  913  blUion;  5  years,  tlO.l  billion;  6  years, 
$30.3  bUlion:  7  years.  $18.7  hilUon;  8  years, 
$17.1  billion;  9  years.  $19.9  billion;  10  years, 
$32.3  billion. 

The  Senator  carrlee  these  careful  calcula- 
tions further;  he  malcea  a  starting  point  at 
every  fiscal  year  from  1060  through  1956.  and 
finds  similar  floods  of  red  ink.  In  fact,  out 
of  the  whole  works  of  53  possible  spans,  only 
1  "cycle" — a  3-year  period  beginning  In 
1956 — yields  even  an  absurdly  tiny  stirplus. 
All  the  rest  Is  deficit. 

It's  no  great  mystery  why  the  business- 
cycle  theory  of  budget  balancing  fails  so  re- 
soundingly In  practice.  Political  pressures 
for  greater  spending  are  always  enormous, 
and  only  the  tightest  Oovernment  rein  can 
hope  to  hold  them  In  check  at  alL  The  only 
realistic  rein  is  to  trv  for  a  budget  balance 


every  year,  ahort  of  a  period  of  national 
catastrophe. 

Today,  instead,  we  have  an  admlnUtratlon 
which  not  only  bows  to  the  spending  pres- 
sures but  Invites  them  and  seeks  constantly 
to  think  up  new  ways  of  spending.  It  has 
already  added  billions,  and  now  the  talk  is 
of  a  $60  billion  spending  budget  next  Janu- 
ary. As  a  conservative  estimate,  Senator 
Brao  reckons  expenditures  In  fiscal  year  1966 
(excluding  the  heavy  Uust  fund  outlays)  at 
$106  billion,  compared  to  $81.5  bUUon  In 
1961.  The  bulk  of  the  increase  is  not  for 
defense,  but  for  nonessential  or  postponable 
"domestic-civilian"  programs.  That  outlook 
provides  precious  little  prospect  of  any 
budget  balancing,  no  matter  how  pioxisly 
the  administration  now  talks  of  doing  so  in 
the   1963  fiscal  year. 

The  root  trouble,  then,  with  the  admin- 
istration's fiscal  philoeophy  Is  that  It  Is  a 
flight  from  fiscal  discipline.  Saying  that 
the  budget  needs  to  be  balanced  only  over 
the  business  cycle  merely  means  it  won't 
be  balanced  at  all  except  occasionally  by 
accident. 

No  wonder  the  Senator  asks  some  ques- 
tions— and  In  today's  IrreEponslble  Washing- 
ton, his  is  Indeed  a  voice  in  the  wilderness. 
He  asks: 

"How  long  can  the  Federal  Oovemment 
continue  to  spend,  tax,  and  txnrow  at  the 
present  rate?  Are  we  on  a  permanent  deficit 
basis?  When  will  the  breaking  point  come? 
How  disastrous  will  It  be  if  we  continue  In- 
flation-breeding policies — which  appear  to 
be  on  the  increase — when  our  concern  should 
be  for  return  to  flscal  responsibility?" 


MoNZTAaT  Iront:  Ettxopkams  at  Vienna 
IMF  Mexting  Warn  VS.  To  Peacticx 
Fiscal  PxinMCNCE 

(By  Vermont  Royster) 

VixMMA. — Ofllcials  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  have  been  publicly  paying 
court  all  this  week  to  such  old  world  cvir- 
rencies  as  the  German  mark,  ^ench  franc 
and  Italian  lira.  But  the  real  object  of  their 
attention  has  been  the  U.S.  dollar. 

And  In  a  spirit  befitting  the  romantic 
strains  of  Strauss  played  under  the  guttering 
chandeliers  of  the  Hapeburgs'  Palace,  the 
aim  of  the  finance  ministers  is  to  arrange  for 
the  dollar  to  be  supported  in  the  manner  to 
which  she  has  been  accustomed. 

By  and  large,  that  is  what  the  gentlemen 
have  agreed  to  do.  But  not  without  con- 
siderable comment  about  the  way  the  dollar 
has  been  acting  and  not  without  tying  con- 
siderable strings  on  the  form  of  support  that 
the  strong  European  currencies  will  provide 
her. 

To  use  a  phrase  appropriate  to  Vienna, 
those  wiio  are  going  to  support  the  dollar 
want  the  lady  to  behave  herself. 

Thus  by  the  time  the  European  finance 
ministers  had  had  their  say — especially  min- 
isters from  France.  Italy  and  West  Ger- 
many— It  was  clear  that  there  will  have  to  be 
Important  modifications  In  the  plans  pro- 
posed by  fund  director  Per  Jacobeson  and 
eagerly  sought  by  U.S.  Treasury  Secretary 
Dillon. 

In  general,  the  basic  Idea  under  discus- 
sion has  been  to  set  up  a  system  of  stand- 
by credits  from  member  nations  which  would 
enable  them  to  borrow  from  the  fimd,  quickly 
and  readily,  cxirrencies  of  other  countries 
when  pressure  on  their  own  cxirrency  makes 
that  necessary. 

The  mechanism  for  this  would  be  for  each 
of  the  major  cuitency  nations — such  as  the 
United  States,  Britain,  West  Germany, 
France — to  lend  substantial  amounts  of  their 
own  currencies  to  the  fund,  "nien  if  the 
United  States,  say,  found  the  dollar  under 
pressure  and  needed  to  get  more  francs  or 
marks  to  settle  Its  International  transactions 
it  could  go  to  the  fund  and  bOTTow  them. 


Of  course,  this  additional  borrowing  power 
would  be  available  to  all  participating  cotin- 
trles.  But  In  practice  most  European  coun- 
tries presently  have  Uttle  need  for  It  since 
their  currencies  are  strong,  and  they  are 
running  favorable  balances  in  their  Interna- 
tional trade.  The  most  likely  drawers  on 
this  new  credit  pool  are  the  British  and.  in 
case  of  another  r\in  on  the  dollar  such  as 
was  experienced  last  year,  the  United  States. 

HAKO   TAUC 

Protecting  the  dollar  against  a  repetition 
of  such  pressure  Is  particularly  Important  to 
the  nations  which  make  up  the  Monetary 
Fvuxd.  Mo6t  of  them  hold  dollar  balances  In 
large  quantities  as  an  Important  part  of  the 
reserves  for  their  own  currencies,  and  there- 
fore have  an  enormous  Interest  In  any  kind 
of  arrangement  which  will  help  protect  the 
dollar. 

For  that  reason,  the  finance  ministers 
have  agreed  In  principle  to  enlarging  the 
Fund's  resources.  An  effect  of  that  will  be 
that  the  United  States,  which  has  been  en- 
joying the  luxury  of  easy  spending  all  over  ^ 
the  world,  will  be  able  to  enjoy  it  a  little 
longer  without  having  to  tighten  Its  own 
purse  strings  This  is  so  simply  because  it 
wlU  have  larger  resources  of  francs,  German 
m^Lrks,  lire,  and  so  on  which  It  can  borrow 
in  time  of  need. 

But  If  conversation  amr>ng  finance  minis- 
ters and  bankers  here  is  any  Indication,  the 
United  States  will  not  have  things  arranged 
as  free  and  easy  as  some  of  its  officials  hoped. 

For  example,  in  the  original  plans  for  re- 
vamping the  Fund's  rules,  one  Idea  was  to 
permit  member  nations  to  count  as  part  at 
their  reserves  the  gold  and  other  reserve 
currencies  they  had  on  deposit  with  the 
Monetary  Fund.  This  would  liave  liad  the 
effect  of  Increasing  the  U.S.  official  gold  hold- 
ings behind  the  dollar.  But  the  Idea  ran 
Into  considerable  opposition  and  seems  \m- 
llkely  now  to  be  adopted. 

Another  part  of  the  original  plan  was  that 
the  new  standby  credits  would  be  available 
to  member  nations  more  or  less  automati- 
cally. That  Is,  the  United  States  would  be 
able  to  barrow  francs  or  marks  from  the 
Fund  on  the  authority  of  the  Fund  Itself 
and  without  having  to  get  permission  from 
France  or  West  Germany,  as  the  case  might 
be.  This,  too.  seems  hardly  likely  of  ap- 
proval. Although  final  details  remain  to 
be  worked  out.  the  prospect  Is  that  each 
country  will  have  a  veto  over  the  use  of  any 
of  Its  own  ciUTency  lent  to  tbe  Fond  tat 
standby  credits. 

Behind  this  modification.  It  Is  clear.  Is  a 
widespread  uneasiness  about  the  posfilble 
future  fiscal  policies  of  the  United  States 
which  not  all  of  Secretary  Dillon's  assurances 
have  been  able  to  allay.  Both  In  the  pub- 
lic sessions,  where  the  mode  of  speaking 
is  understatement,  and  in  private  conver- 
sations, where  there  is  a  bit  mcve  frank- 
ness, the  assembled  ministers  have  been 
talking  incessantly  about  the  dollar — taking 
its  temperature,  regarding  its  past  behavior, 
and  asking  questions  about  its  future.  In- 
deed, hardly  anything  else  has  been  talked 
about. 

NOT  VEST  nji^Rxnto 

Not  all  of  it  has  been  flattering.  Refer- 
ence to  the  United  States  was  hardly  veiled 
when  the  French  minister  said  that  more 
lmpc»tant  than  any  Fund  changes  was  for 
"each  country  to  apply  nationally  a  sound 
policy  to  ward  off  the  recurrence  of  lixfla- 
tionary  pressure."  And  reference  was  quite 
pointed  when  the  president  of  the  West 
German  central  bank,  Mr.  Blessing,  said 
one  prerequisite  of  uiy  workable  interna- 
tional monetary  ordo^  Is  "monetary  disci- 
pline at  home."  Tb  whltdi  he  then  added: 
"I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  music  in  the 
ears  of  those  who  believe  that  easy  money 
and  creeping  inflation  are  basic  conditions  of 
high  rates  of  growth." 
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Privately,  members  of  key  ETuropean  dele- 
gations made  It  clear  that  their  Insistence 
on  strings  to  the  use  of  fund  resovirces  stems 
from  uneasiness  about  the  U.S.  willingness 
to  get  control  of  Its  own  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  and  discipline  Its  Internal 
budgeting.  There  would  certainly  be  less 
pressure  on  the  United  States  to  do  so  If 
It  had  carte  blanche  to  borrow  francs  or 
marks  or  lire  at  will.  This  explains  why 
the  French  are  Insisting  on  "safeguards" 
against  too  liberal  a  use  of  the  standby 
credits.  w*iy  the  Italians  want  rules  to  as- 
sure that  the  credits  would  be  generally 
limited  to  meeting  short-term  money  move- 
ments, and  why  the  West  Germans  demand 
"full  consultations"  before  marks  are  made 
available  to  any  country  under  the  plan. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  Irony  In  this.  For  years 
U5.  officials  were  the  ones  putting  pressure 
on  the  French  and  Italians  to  put  their 
fiscal  house  In  order;  Indeed,  when  the  dollar 
was  the  great  currency  of  the  world  the 
franc  was  laughed  at.  So  now  here  Is  the 
US.  Treasury  Secretary  In  a  position  where 
he  has  to  have  strong  statements  about  U.S. 
determination  to  keep  the  dollar  sound  while 
the  French  finance  minister  gives  little  lec- 
tures on  sound  fiscal  policies.  It  Isn't  sur- 
prising this  tickles  the  French  sense  of 
humor. 

But  then  Vienna  today  Is  a  city  of  Ironies. 
Just  30  years  ago  it  was  the  failure  of  the 
Creditanstalt  of  Austria  that  signaled  the 
collapse  of  the  old  monetary  system  and 
ultimately  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 
Now.  that  same  bank,  one  of  the  strongest 
of  Europe's,  Is  playing  host  to  ministers 
trying  to  shore  up  the  new  system  by  prop- 
ping up  the  dollar.  And  all  this  planning 
for  the  future  can  go  forward  in  gracious 
s\UTOundlngs  by  courtesy  of  a  long  dead 
Austrian  empire. 

The  Emperlor  Franz  Josef  would  have 
understood  plans  to  support  a  lady  in  the 
style  to  which  she  has  grown  accustomed. 
and  also  the  need  for  a  few  cxirbs  on  the 
purse  strings. 


H.R.  4172.  A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A 
FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
THE  ARTS 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  remarkable  things  about  the  city  of 
Washington  today  is  the  fact  that  it 
reflects  the  broad  cultural  interests  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republic.  George 
Washington  was  a  soldier  and  states- 
man, but  he  was  a  builder,  horticulturist, 
and  a  landscape  architect.  John  Adams 
was  a  diplomat  and  political  philosopher, 
but  he  was  also  a  man  of  polished  liter- 
ary talents.  Jefferson  is  almost  as  well 
known  to  schoolboys  today  as  architect, 
musician,  and  scholar  as  he  is  as  Presi- 
dent and  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

The  interest  of  the  Revolutionary  gen- 
eration was  as  much  attracted  by  the 
classic  arts  of  antiquity  as  by  the  civic 
virtues  of  Greece  and  Rome.  That  cul- 
tural interest  and  spirit  of  artistic  values 
has  been  sustained  through  the  years, 
but  with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm 
and  uneven  success  in  promoting  a  true 
expression  of  artistic  feeling. 


The  establishment  of  a  Federal  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Arts  as  proposed 
by  H.R.  4172  would  help  to  crystallize 
and  direct  the  current  interest  in  the 
arts.  It  would  express  the  concern  of 
the  Government  in  this  important  as- 
pect of  our  national  life.  It  has  the  sup- 
port of  former  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  and  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. I  support  this  legislation  with 
great  pleasure  and  hope  for  its  poten- 
tial for  the  Capital  of  the  country. 


AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
DULY    PASSED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
tomorrow,  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  be 
authorized  to  sign  any  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  duly  passed  by  the 
two  Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ATTENTION  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF: 
DO  NOT  PAY  ATTENTION 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  was  very  pleased 
to  hear  the  address  of  President  Manuel 
Prado  of  the  Republic  of  Peru  this  after- 
noon before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. While  his  message  was  short,  it 
was  to  the  point.  He  did  not  talk  like 
a  neutral,  he  talked  like  a  leader  of  men 
and  avowed  his  opposition  to  commu- 
nism. I  am  naive  enough  to  believe  he 
would  make  a  good  friend. 

It  is  disturbing  that  the  military  lead- 
ers of  our  country — yes,  all  Americans — 
had  to  listen  to  this  anti-Communist. 
With  Defense  Department  orders,  mem- 
orandimis,  instructions,  prohibitions,  etc. 
in  the  back  of  their  minds,  they  might 
have  been  inclined  to  think  that  in  light 
of  recent  events  he  was  "eccentric" — 
as  General  Walker  has  been  labeled — or 
maybe  even  fascistic  since  he  did  not 
indicate  he  was  an  agrarian  reformer  or 
Socialist.  Such  conservative,  rightwing 
ideas  must  have  been  disconcerting  to 
the  State  Department  representatives 
too.  Obviously,  he  will  not  be  considered 
very  highly  for  aid. 

President  Prado  must  have  shaken  the 
Stevenson-Schlesinger-Bowles-Galbraith 
college  of  international  appeasement, 
not  to  be  confused  with  CIA,  with  this 
statement : 

Now.  with  regard  to  nonintervention.  This 
principle  Is  being  badly  misrepresented  by 
some  who  would  invoke  it  to  permit  the  de- 
struction of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  of 
free  republics  by  an  outside  power — namely. 
International  communism.  The  doctrine  of 
nonintervention  Is  designed  to  prevent  Inter- 
ference by  one  nation  In  the  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs  of  another,  whether  this 
Interference  be  done  through  Infiltration, 
through  propaganda  or  through  the  abuse 
of  diplomatic  privileges. 


Shades  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  What  a 
revolutionary  doctrine.  Almost  as  radi- 
cal as  his  further  statement: 

My  ideological  pceltlon  from  the  time  I 
first  occupied  the  Presidency  Is  positive,  clear, 
and  definitely  anti-Communist.  I  have  op- 
posed and  I  now  oppose  this  conception  of 
the  world  which  degrades  man.  deprives  him 
of  his  liberty,  submits  him  to  the  slavery  of 
the  state,  robs  him  of  a  just  wage,  condemns 
him  to  the  common  and  the  anonymous, 
controls  his  thoughts,  directs  his  culture  and 
separates  him  from  Ood. 

Who  cleared  such  an  obvious  radical 
to  come  into  this  country  and  extol  anti- 
Communist  activity?  Obviously  not  the 
bureaucrat  who  deleted  similar  refer- 
ences from  Admiral  Burke's  speech.  He 
certainly  must  be  classified  as  a  totali- 
tarian, at  least,  because  he  does  not  think 
we  should  give  diplomatic  recognition  to 
or  consort  with  the  murderers,  thieves, 
and  oppressors  of  the  Kremlin.  In 
closing,  he  stated: 

I  consider  it  an  honor  for  me  not  to  have 
accepted  suggestions  which  I  received  In  1942 
to  exchange  ambassadors  with  the  Soviet 
Union  despite  the  fact,  that  at  the  time,  that 
country  and  mine  were  part  of  the  same  war 
front.  As  a  result  Peru  has  no  diplomatic 
relations  with  those  governments  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  The  reason  for  my  refusal  U 
obvious:  I  foresaw  that  once  Nazi-Fascist  to- 
talitarianism was  conquered,  communism 
would  employ  all  its  resources  In  an  attempt 
to  dominate  the  world.  Unfortunately  the 
facts  have  given  me  good  reason. 

Step  to  the  rear  of  the  class.  President 
Prado.  You  are  not  doing  a  very  good 
job  of  following  U.S.  leadership. 


TIME  TO   INVESTIGATE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  sit  idly  by 
while  time  is  running  out  on  the  free 
world.  In  many  situations  we  find  Com- 
munist revolution,  intrigue,  and  subver- 
sion which  is  weakening  free  world 
countries.  In  other  instances  we  see  our 
so-called  friends  advancing  ix)licies 
which  add  more  pro-Communist  coun- 
tries to  the  deficit  side  of  the  ledger. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  9326  because  I 
believe  that  we  are  witnessing  the  con- 
scious advancement  of  policies  in  the 
Congo  by  the  United  Nations  which 
amount  to  an  aggression  against  the  free 
province  of  Katanga.  My  bill  calls  for 
a  suspension  of  all  funds  to  the  United 
Nations  and  its  constituent  agencies 
pending  an  investigation  by  a  joint 
congressional  committee  of  the  UJ*. 
operations. 

Maybe  it  has  been  happenstance, 
maybe  not,  but  the  United  Nations  has 
helped  the  Communist  cause  in  Africa. 
First  we  had  Patrice  Lumumba.  The 
U.N.  gave  him  its  unconditional  blessing 
and  when  he  was  dismissed  by  President 
Kasavubu  in  September  1960.  Antolne 
Gizenga,  a  Prague-trained  Communist, 
established  an  opposition  force  in  Stan- 
leyville, the  capital  of  Oriental  Province. 
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Why  did  not  the  United  Nations  do 
something  at  thl4  time  to  stop  a  defec- 
tion more  serious  than  the  one  it  now 
considers  to  Justify  Its  intrusion?  This 
was  a  Moscow -type  defection  and  it 
carried  on  numerous  atrocities.  Commu- 
nist arms  in  fact  were  sent  to  Olzenga. 

At  the  time,  the  United  Nations  re- 
strained President  Kasavubu.  Now  it 
has  moved  its  force  against  the  only  area 
in  the  Congo  where  there  is  reasonable 
law  and  order.    Why? 

Moreover,  the  United  Nations  is  act- 
ing in  contradiction  of  its  own  resolution 
of  August  9,  1960j  in  which  it  clearly 
stated : 

The  Security  Caupcll  •  •  •  4.  Reafllrma 
that  the  United  Nations  Force  In  the  Congo 
will  not  be  a  party  ^  or  in  any  way  inter- 
vene in  or  be  used  td  Influence  the  outcome 
of  any  Internal  conflict,  constitutional  or 
otherwise:    •   •   •. 

There  are  many  facets  to  this  opera- 
tion. Together  they  Indeed  paint  a  sorry 
picture,  further  complicated  by  the 
death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold.  I  beUeve 
we  need  a  complete  investigation  of  this 
affair  to  find  out  why  pro-Western  Moise 
Tshombe's  province  of  Katanga  has  been 
attacked.  The  body  of  H.R.  9326  is  as 
follows: 
A  BXLL  To  Suspend  kll  Patiikntb  and  Con- 

TSIBUTIONS    BT    THg    UNnXD    STATES    TO    TH« 

UNrrxD  Nations  and  Its  CoNsrrruENT 
acenciks  pcndino  the  complxtion  or  an 
Investigation  bt  a  Joint  Congressional 
CoMMrrTEE  OF  UNrrED  Nations  Opeeations 
XM  THE  Congo 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrett  assembled.  That  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  no  funds 
appropriated  pursuajnt  to  any  act  of  Con- 
gress may  be  used  to  make  any  payments  or 
contributions  to  th«  United  Nations  or  any 
of  Its  constituent  agencies,  or  In  support  of 
any  of  its  operations,  until  the  report  pro- 
vided for  by  this  Act  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  joint  committee  es- 
tablished by  this  Act.  and  a  period  of  not 
less  than  thirty  days  of  continuous  sesElon  of 
the  Congress  has  elapsed  after  the  submis- 
sion of  such  report.  In  the  computation  of 
such  thirty  days  there  shall  be  excluded  all 
days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain. 

Sac.  a.  <a)  There  lis  hereby  established  a 
Joint  congressional  oommlttee  to  be  known 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  United  Nations 
Operations  In  the  GJongo  (hereafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  th*  "Joint  conunlttee" ) ,  to 
be  composed  of  nine  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a|id  nine  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  provided  in  this  section. 

(b)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  appoint  the  nine  Members 
from  the  House  of  Iftepresentatlves,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  metxjbers  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  three  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  Co^nmlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  three  of  iphom  shall  be  members 
of  the  Committee  <^n  Armed  Services.  In 
each  instance,  not  more  than  two  members 
shall  be  from  the  slune  political  party. 

(c)  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall  ap- 
point nine  members  of  the  committee  from 
the  Senate,  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatloiu, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  app>olnted  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  three  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  In  each  Instance, 
not  more  than  two  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  same  political  party. 

(d)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 


of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case 
of  the  original  selection. 

(e)  A  quorum  of  the  Joint  committee  shall 
consist  of  ten  of  the  members,  except  that 
the  Joint  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number 
as  a  quorum  for  the  piupose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

(f)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members.  In  the  absence  of  the  chalr- 
tium.  the  vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chair- 
man. The  vice  chairman  shall  be  elected 
from  the  Members  of  the  House  of  which 
the  chairman  Is  not  a  Member. 

Sec  3.  The  Joint  committee  shall  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and 
study  of  all  operations  of  the  United  Nations 
and  agencies  thereof  In  the  Congo,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  adequacy  and  effec- 
tiveness of  such  operations,  and  the  extent 
to  which  such  operations  may  have  con- 
tributed toward  war,  peace,  security,  and 
stability.  Upon  the  completion  of  such  In- 
vestigation and  study,  the  joint  committee 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  of  the  results  of  Its  investiga- 
tion and  study,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  joint  committee  may  deem 
advisable. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Joint  committee,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places 
and  times  within  or  outside  the  United 
States,  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require  by 
subpena  or  othervrlse  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  together  with  such  testimony,  to  pro- 
cure such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures,  as  It  deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  may  employ  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts,  con- 
sultants, and  other  employees  as  it  deems 
necessary  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Joint  committee  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  joint  committee. 

(d)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee. 


HAMMARSKJOLD,  THE  RUSSIAN 
TROIKA  AND  THE  NECESSITY  OP 
A  SPECIAL  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  tragic  death 
of  Dag  Hammarskjold  opens  up  a  vast 
opportunity  for  the  Moscow  colonialists 
to  press  for  their  troika  arrangement 
in  the  Secretaryship  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  will  undoubtedly  under- 
mine the  work  of  the  United  Nations. 
But  in  the  course  of  doing  this  they  will 
also  hammer  away  on  the  issue  oi  colo- 
nialism and  imperialism  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  the  so-called  uncommitted  na- 
tions for  representation  on  this  Moscow- 
driven  troika.  This  will  be  the  full 
strategy  of  colonial  Moscow — a  strategy 
aimed  at  the  evisceration  of  U.S.  power 
in  the  U.N.,  a  strategy  accommodated 
by  Hammarskjold's  death,  a  strategy  de- 
signed to  set  up  the  impeding  troika  with 
the  help  of  the  formerly  colonial  na- 
tions,   a    strategy    based   on    Moscow's 


spurious  appeal  to  these  nations  in 
terms  of  antl-imi>erialism  and  anti- 
colonialism. 

Imagine,  the  real  colonial  and  im- 
perialist power  on  earth  today  pretends 
to  defend  nations  against  colonialism 
and  imperialism.  Russia,  which  holds  in 
colonial  bondage  about  two  dozen  na- 
tions both  within  and  outside  the  Soviet 
Union,  poses  as  the  spearhead  of  na- 
tional self-determination  and  inde- 
pendence. In  many  quarters  of  the 
world  it  is  succeeding  with  this  pose. 
Now  it  will  seek  to  found  the  U2J.  troika 
with  this  pose. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  some  in 
this  Chamber  have  over  these  months 
stalled  the  formation  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations.  They  have 
deprived  us,  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  American  people,  of  the  oppor- 
timity  to  bring  out  the  full  and  detailed 
truth  about  Moscow's  colonial  and  im- 
perialist domination  of  the  many  non- 
Russian  nations  in  and  outside  of  the 
UJS.S.R.  They  have  deprived  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  the  chance  to  realize  at 
long  last  the  chief  vulnerability  of  our 
avowed  enemy.  They  have  prevented 
us  from  laying  the  factual  and  objec- 
tive foimdation  for  a  forceful  attack 
against  Moscow's  falsehoods  and  lies  in 
the  UJ^.  But  we  shall  continue  this 
fight  in  the  enduring  spirit  of  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  ap- 
plication of  its  eternal  truths  to  all 
peoples  and  nations. 

In  support  of  the  proposal  to  create  a 
Special  House  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  and  as  a  most  welcomed  anti- 
dote to  some  of  the  misinformation  ap- 
pearing in  the  columns  of  our  recent 
visitors  with  Khrushchev,  I  request  that 
the  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky  on  "A  History  of  Commu- 
nist Aggression"  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  address  was  given  this  past 
July  before  the  Anti -Communism  Strat- 
egy Seminar  at  the  \3B.  Army  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College,  Port 
Leavenworth,  Kans. : 

A   HiSTOKT    or    COMMTTNIST    ACGKESSION 

(Lectvire  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dolx-lansky.  G^eorge- 
town  University,  before  Antlcommunlsm 
Strategy  Seminar,  U.S.  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Kans.,  July  28,  1961) 

"History  Is  bunk" — so  observed  one  of 
America's  foremost  Industrialists  and  a  prom- 
inent maker  of  history.  Instinctively,  of 
coxirse,  we  would  brush  this  statement  aside, 
as.  Indeed,  many  in  the  past  have.  But 
actually  this  extreme  observation  cannot  be 
written  off  entirely  because.  In  fact,  there 
is  much  bunk  In  the  written  histories  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  central  Asia  which  con- 
stitute primary  and  basic  parts  of  the  com- 
posite history  of  Communist  aggression.  In 
our  schools  and  In  the  public  forum  much 
of  this  bunk  Is  being  uncritically  trans- 
mitted, and  the  results  become  clearly  and 
appallingly  evident  in  the  bleak  record  of 
our  struggle  with  communism. 

For  some  quite  Intellectually  vulnerable 
critics  of  these  Indispensable  seminars  this 
may  be  the  introduction  to  an  "extremist 
6p)eech."  However,  It  cannot  be  too  sta-ongly 
emphasized  that  the  contents  of  this  lec- 
ture are  open  to  any  honest  criticism  by 
popular  deliberation  rather  than  by  secret 
memorandtuns.  Many  scholars,  writers,  and 
leaders  with  a  keen  sense  of  history  have 
pointed  to  this  grave  defect  In  the  funda- 
mental   history    of    Communist    aggression. 
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^mntrt^  tbam,  •▼•n  PrMld«nt  lyunuui  luu 
Mid:  "I  liAve  MT«ral  hlatoiiM  at  RumU — 
not  one  of  which  haa  b«en  aatlaf  actorjr.  lioct 
of  thun  are  baaed  on  ideaa  that  were  formed 
twfore  the  man  rtarted  hta  book  and  are 
not  baaed  on  facte."'  In  ahort.  If  our  hta> 
torlcal  acoounta  at  Buaala,  tb«  baee  of  tbe 
world  Communlat  oonaplrac^,  are  Inaoourate 
and  even  Octltloue,  tben  what  ean  be  es- 
peoted  of  otir  tUcber  formnlattone  ct  tbougbt. 
concept,  poliojr.  and  operation  regArdlng  thle 
flobal  menace? 

LaMOM   raoM   Txa  uuncmt  or  couuvntan 

AOOBaMIOM 

"Human  hlatory,"  aald  K.  Q.  WeUa.  "U  la 
•aeence  a  hlatory  of  Ideas."  The  bUtory  of 
Communlat  aggreaelon  la  undoubtedly  a 
major  eptaode  of  human  htotory  and  In  baalc 
eeeence  aharpena  the  contraat  between  the 
Ideas  of  national  and  personal  freedom  and 
thoae  of  Imperialist  domination  and  totali- 
tarian control.  History,  one  can  say.  Is  phi- 
losophy teaching  by  examples,  and  the  ex- 
amples we  shall  consider  here  are  not.  as 
Kbnjshchev  would  have  It,  evidence  of  any 
spvuiouB  contest  between  communism  and 
capitalism  but.  Instead,  growing  examples 
of  Soviet  Rxissian  imperialism  and  colonial- 
ism versus  national  self-determination  and 
personal  Uberty.  Needless  to  say.  tbose  who 
do  not  know  or  remember  the  history  of 
Communist  aggression  are  condemned  to 
repeat  It. 

What,  then,  can  we  learn  from  this  his- 
tory? What  are  the  general  lessons  to  be 
gained  from  the  history  of  Cbnununist  ag- 
greesion?  For  one,  this  history  provides  an 
indispensable  background  for  our  under- 
standing of  the  motives,  alms,  and  actions 
of  the  last  formidable  imperialist  power  on 
earth.  It,  more  than  anything  else,  empiri- 
cally and  concretely  answers  the  essential 
question,  "How  did  this  menace  come  to  be 
what  It  is?"  In  effect,  it  answers  the  ftir- 
ther  crucial  question.  "What  Is  the  nature 
of  the  tbreat?"  Second,  the  history  of  Com- 
munist aggression  portrays  a  genetic  devel- 
opment of  conquest,  predatlon  and  exploi- 
tation without  which  pure  analysis  remains 
sterile.  In  this  respect,  oiu-  short  under- 
standing of  tbls  hlstc«-y  explains  in  largest 
measure  our  persistent  misconception  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  otit  gullibility  for  skillful 
Russian  propaganda,  and  our  constant  reac- 
tionlsm  to  tbe  cold  war  ventures  of  the  ad- 
versary. 

The  third  Important  product  of  a  complete 
history  of  Communist  aggression  Is  a  vivid 
appreciation  of  what  the  aggressed,  the  con- 
quered think  and  feel  about  the  nature  of 
the  disease  rather  than  what  we,  at  a  remote 
distance  In  time,  place,  or  experience,  think 
it  to  be  or  what  the  conqueror  pretends  It 
to  be.  For  example,  In  1956  the  Hungarian 
patriot  shouted.  "Russkle.  go  home"  In- 
stead of  wasting  his  breath  on  the  mirth  of 
communism,  and  earlier  in  the  same  year  the 
Georgian  patriot  scrawled  on  the  public 
buUdings  ol  Ttflis  the  positive  slogan  "Long 
live  an  Independent  Georgia,"  instead  of  the 
negative  one  "Down  with  communism." 
These  and  endless  more  teachings  by  example 
lead  to  the  fourth  benefit  derived  from  the 
history  of  Communist  aggression,  namely, 
the  insights  obtained  for  opportunities  of 
action,  of  the  positive  offensive,  against  the 
calculating  and  increasingly  confident  enemy. 

Thus  a  complete  and  factually  grounded 
history  of  Communist  aggression  is  indis- 
pensable to  our  thoughts  and  actions  in  the 
permanent  cold  war  staged  by  Moscow.  It 
Is  no  more  necessary  for  our  behavior  and 
operations  in  any  hot  global  war.  The  his- 
tory of  Communist  aggression  Is  the  very 
basis  of  Justification  and  confirmation  of 
the  sound  warning  given  by  the  renowned 
Russian  philosopher.  Nicholas  Berdyaev: 
"It    la    particularly    important    for    Western 

•  Hillman,  WlUiam,  "Mr.  President."  New 
York.  19S2.  p.  232. 


mlnda  to  understand  tbe  national  roota  of 
Ruaalan  communiam  and  tiie  fact  tbat  It 
was  Russian  hlatory  which  determined  Ita 
limits  and  ahaped  Ite  character.  A  knowl- 
adge  of  Marzlam  wlU  not  balp  In  thla." ' 
Am  one  vlewa  the  blatory  of  Communlat  ac* 
freeaion  over  tbe  yeara — Ineludlnc  even  tbe 
form  of  aplritual  agfreaalon  a«alnat  oartaln 
non-Ruaalan  nations  prior  to  1917 — thia 
aober  warnlnf  aoundad  by  one  of  Ruaala'a 
freau  in  tbu  cantury  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often. 

TMB    sacKoaotrws    or   Tin    WKm    wcwmuM 


It  la  an  open  secret  that  we  Americana 
are  not  exactly  conspicuous  In  the  areaa  of 
historical  research.  Interpretation,  and 
analysis.  In  fact,  until  recently,  in  our 
schools  and  In  our  dally  exlatence  we  have 
even  shown  a  disdain  for  historical  Inquiry 
and  historical  understanding.  With  regard 
to  the  reality  of  Communist  aggreaalon 
some  of  us  woke  up  only  when  colonial 
Moscow  took  to  overt  means  of  threat  and 
bluff  against  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  following  World  War  IT.  Of  little 
concern  was  it  to  most  of  us  that  we,  by 
private  or  official  agency,  helped  substan- 
tially to  build  up  this  monster  from  1917  to 
the  present,  either  by  commission  or  omis- 
sion of  various  deeds  and  works.  Without 
the  Indispensable  aid  of  history  we  were 
content  to  form  our  illusions,  some  of  which 
thrive  this  very  day.  such  as  the  illusion 
that  the  cold  war  began  in  1947.  or  the  illu- 
sion that  Communist  aggression  com- 
n\enced  with  the  Russian  invasion  of  Poland 
in  September  1939,  or  the  Illusion  that  If 
Marx  hadn't  existed,  we  would  not  be 
threatened  from  the  Russian  source  today. 
These  and  other  Illusions  can  only  be  per- 
manently dissolved  by  grasping  the  major 
forces  and  patterns  in  the  history  of  Com- 
munist aggression. 

As  Berdyaev,  Struve,  and  others  solidly 
teach.  It  Is  Impossible  to  arrive  at  such  a 
grasp  without  an  Intensive  analysis  of  the 
real,  empirical  background  to  the  series  of 
Communist  aggressions  in  our  time.  The 
roots  of  these  aggressions  by  Soviet  Russia 
rest  deep  in  the  background  presented  by 
the  White  Russian  Empire  of  the  czars. 
Every  conceivable  Communist  technique  to- 
day has  an  able  institutional  precedent  in 
the  empire-building  enterprise  started  by 
Ivan  the  Terrible  in  the  16th  century: 
dlvlde-and-conquer.  conspiratorial  networks, 
genocide,  Russificatlon,  two  steps  forward 
and  one  backward,  broken  treaties,  a  self- 
assuring  mystical  messianlsm.  smokescreens 
of  totalistlc  Ideologies,  political  partltlonlsm, 
the  police  state,  inventions  and  distortions 
of  history.  Incitement  of  class  struggles, 
slave  labor,  anti-Semitic  pogroms.  Potemkln 
village  tactics,  "peaceful  coexistence" — in 
brief,  the  fashioned  Implements  of  cold  war 
gaming  aimed  at  eventual  conquest. 

Lest  we  deceive  ourselves,  we  are  bucking 
up  against  500  years  of  cumulative  empire - 
building  experience  from  which  Lenin  pri- 
marily drew  on  and  Von  Clauaewitz  distilled 
his  classic  cold  war  formulations.  It  is  an 
experience  based  on  the  InstituUonal  nexus 
of  internal  totalitarian  rule  and  external  im- 
perialism and  colonialism.  It  Is  an  experi- 
ence masked  by  a  succession  of  deceptive 
ideologies:  the  third  Rome  doctrine  of 
orthodox  supremacy,  racist  pan-Slavism,  and 
materialistic  communism.*  Where  it  serves 
Moscow's  purposes,  each  of  these  is  put  into 
use  today.  For  example,  the  Morros  testi- 
mony which  led  to  tbe  Soble  spy  case  in  New 
York  brought  out  the  fact  that,  as  Morros 
put  it,  the  "Russian  plot  •  •  •  goes  beyond 
communism.  They  are  for  pan-Slavism  on 
a  scale  more  ambitious  than  Hitler's  fanati- 


*  Berdyaev.  Nicholas,  "The  Origin  of  Rus- 
6l!in   Communlpm.  London.   1948,  p.  7. 

■Rxdzlnski.  John  M..  "Masks  of  Moacow." 
Illinois.  1960.  p.  268. 


oal  draama  of  world  eonqiieat."  *  And  Morroa 
operated  with  functionaries  on  tbe  hlgheat 
levels  of  the  Kremlin  conspiratorial  aetup. 

But  more  Immediate  to  the  flrat  phase  In 
the  hlatory  of  Communist  anreaalon  la  the 
period  from  the  end  of  the  19th  century  to 
the  downfall  of  the  White  Russian  Empire. 
We  cannot  lntelll«tbly  oomprebend  tbe  first 
wave  of  Soviet  Rueelan  aggreaeton  unless  we 
eome  to  know  and  appreciate  the  powerful 
force  of  naUonaJlaoi  which  manifested  and 
ezpraaaed  Itaelf  In  the  Empire  during  thla 
period.  Regrettably,  our  studies  of  this  s\ib> 
Ject  are  virtually  nil,  and  aa  a  eonaequenoe 
we  are  ill  prepared  today  to  esptolt  In  be- 
half of  world  freedom  thla  aama  force  op« 
eratlng  within  the  Soviet  Onion. 

The  White  Ruaalan  Empire  suffered  from 
the  aama  rebellious  upaurge  of  patriotic  na- 
tlonallam  that  tbe  Auatro-Hungarlan  and 
Ottoman  Empires  did.  We  know  of  tbe 
Polish  resistance  and  fight  for  national  free- 
dom In  the  spirit  of  Mlcklewlcz.  Kosciusko 
and  Pulaski,  but  do  you  know  of  the  freedom 
fighters  and  the  resistance  against  Russian 
domination  elsewhere  within  the  empire: 
tbe  White  Rutbenlans  Kaiinovaky  and  Hry- 
niavetskl  who  assassinated  Alexender  II  In 
1881;  tbe  Ukrainian  Shevchenko  and  the  per- 
vasive spirit  of  Mazepa  in  subjugated 
Ukraine:  the  Jealous  Independence  of  the 
Don  and  Kuban  Coesacks  in  tbe  spirit  of 
Razin  and  Pugachov;  Chamyl.  tbe  freedom 
star  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Innumerable 
revolts  of  the  north  Caucasian  peoples 
throughout  the  19th  century;  the  Muslim 
Con  resses  of  1905-6  through  which  TUrk- 
estanl  and  Azerbaijani  formed  a  religious 
common  front  against  Russian  colonialism? 

This  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  his- 
tory for  freedom  In  Eastern  Buropw  and  cen- 
tral Asia — a  history  that  assumes  Increasing 
meaning,  value,  and  significance  in  the  light 
of  ciurent  developments  in  Turkestan, 
Georgia,  Idel-Ural,  Ukraine,  and  other  non- 
Russian  nations  In  the  U  SJB  R.  In  marked 
measure  the  Russian  defeat  In  the  Ruaao- 
Japanese  War  was  attributable  to  the  rum- 
blings and  dissension  of  the  subjugated  non- 
Russian  peoples,  and  the  revolution  of  1906 
was  In  part  the  explosion  of  thla  force  of 
nationalism.  A  decade  later.  In  World  War  I. 
mass  desertions  of  these  non-Rusalan  na- 
tionals crippled  the  so-called  military  steam- 
roller of  the  Russian  Empire;  and  over  two 
decades  later — after  a  long  period  of  ostensi- 
ble Conununist  indoctrination — millions  of 
these  non-Russians  deserted  again,  prac- 
tically placing  the  platter  of  victory  before 
the  Germans.  Even  the  socialist  movement 
In  the  White  Russian  Empire  was  split  along 
national  lines,  such  as  the  Armenian  Socialist 
Party,  the  Tartarian  Socialist  Revolutionary 
Party,  the  Ukrainian  Socialist  Democratic 
Party,  and  others. 

Although  we  still  have  to  uncover  and 
make  use  of  these  facts.  In  the  field  of  ex- 
perience the  Bolsheviks  led  by  Lenin  knew 
them  well  and  used  them  well  for  their  own 
ends.  Today,  this  account  would  l>e  con- 
demned by  Moscow  as  "the  provocations  of 
bourgeois  nationalism;"  before  the  collapse 
of  the  White  Russian  Empire  it  was  accepted 
by  the  forthcoming  heirs  of  the  empire  in 
the  name  of  national  self-determination. 
"If  Finland,  If  Poland,  If  the  Ukraine  break 
away  from  Russia."  wrote  Lenin,  "there  is 
nothing  bad  about  It.  Anyone  who  says 
there  Is.  is  a  chauvinist.  No  nation  can  be 
free  If  it  oppresses  other  nations."  •  As  today 
in  Africa  and  Asia,  this  record  on  national 
self-determination  was  played  over  and  over 
again  until  the  overwhelming  force  of  non- 
Russian  nationalism  contributed  heavily  to 
the  breakup  of  tbe  White  Russian  Empire 
in  1917.  But  It  wasn't  too  long  before  Lenin 
and  the  heirs  of  the  empire  proved  them- 


*  The  New  York  Tlmres.  Aug.  IS.  1957. 
•Lenin.   V.  I..   "The   Right  of   Nations   to 
Self-DetermlnaUon. "  New  York.  1961.  p.  123. 
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selves  aa  outright  chauvlnlaU.  By  tbe  ea- 
tabllshed  techniques  of  lies  and  deception 
they  committed  a  spiritual  aggression  even 
before  1917. 

Tou  and  I  know  oT  the  two  Russian  revo- 
lutions In  1917.  but  how  many  of  lu  ara 
aware  of  the  widespread  non- Russian  revo- 
lutions for  national  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence at  that  time?  Yet  tbe  signlflcanee  of 
theee  non-Russian  wars  of  independence 
cannot  but  have  profotind  meaning  for  us 
todajr.  Independent  national  republics  were 
esubiuhed  In  are*  afur  area:  Idel-Ural, 
November  13,  1917;  Finland,  December  0, 
1917;  Ukraine,  January  22.  1918;  Kuban  Cos- 
sackls,  February  16,  1918;  Lithuania,  Febru- 
ary 10,  1918,  followsd  In  that  year  by  Es- 
tonia, White  Ruthenia,  Don  Coesackla,  North 
Caucasia.  Georgia.  Atterbaljan,  Armenia,  Po- 
land, and  Latvia.  In  Siberia,  on  April  4, 
1920.  tbe  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Far 
East  was  founded,  and  In  central  Asia  a  re- 
public was  proclaimed  by  Turkeatan  on  April 
16,  1922.  With  some  of  these,  such  as  Geor- 
gia, Poland,  and  Ukridne,  formal  recognition 
was  tendered  by  Soviet  Russia  by  treaty  or 
official  declaration.  Tet,  in  short  time,  only 
a  few  of  thoae  Independent  nations  and 
states  survived  the  first  wave  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperialism. 

THB  mar  wavx  or  coicmxtnist  agcbession 
As  shown  In  part  by  the  former  Select 
House  Committee  on  Communist  Aggression, 
the  history  of  Communist  aggression  com- 
menced with  the  onslaught  by  Trotzky's  Red 
Russian  army  against  most  of  these  non- 
Rtisalan  republics.*  SUtes  like  Ukraine  and 
Georgia  were  subverted,  conquered,  and 
made  to  appear  as  Independent  Soviet  re- 
publics by  the  end  of  1920.  Familiar  tech- 
niques of  "Intensive  revolution,"  infiltration, 
propaganda  distortion,  espionage,  conspiracy, 
and  planted  governments  were  in  full  use 
before  the  military  blow  struck.  One  re- 
public was  picked  off  after  another  on  the 
traditional  basis  of  divide  and  conquer.  By 
1922  the  first  wars  between  non-Russian  na- 
tions and  Soviet  Russia  were  over,  and  on 
January  31,  1924,  the  forcible  Incorporation 
of  these  many  nations  Into  the  new  prison 
house  of  nations  was  formally  declared  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  A  new  Red  Russian  em- 
pire was  now  in  being. 

This  eventful  period  gives  us  much  cause 
for  serious  and  sober  refiection  and  the  fruits 
of  this  refiection  may  have  considerable  bear- 
ing on  ovu-  own  future  and  destiny.  The  "Ifs" 
of  history  are  Just  as  much  parts  of  reality 
as  the  "whens."  If  the  leaders  of  the  vic- 
torious West  had  understood  the  nationalist 
forces  at  work  throughout  the  Russian  em- 
pire and  fully  supported  them  on  the  princi- 
ple of  national  self-determination.  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  communism  would 
have  only  been  a  short  echo  in  the  arena  of 
himian  history.  If  the  Russians  desired  to 
apply  Its  philosophy  on  the  legitimate  terrain 
of  Russia,  then,  as  in  the  similar  case  of  Ger- 
many, nazism  and  non-Germans,  non-Rus- 
sians wouldn't  go  to  war  over  It.  If  these 
newly  Independent  non-Russian  republics 
had  formed  a  common  front  against  Soviet 
Russian  Imperialism,  the  outcome  of  world 
developments  would  surely  have  been  differ- 
ent. Little  Is  It  appreciated  that  the  first 
smashing  defeat  of  the  imperialist  forces  of 
Soviet  Russia  was  registered  in  1920  by  the 
Polish-Ukrainian  alliance  between  Pilsudskl 
amd  Petlura.  If  their  combined  forces  had 
crossed  the  proper  borders  of  Russia  and 
completely  wiped  out  the  Red  Russl.nn  army, 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  would  cer- 
tainly have  benefited  from  far  more  than 
a  20-year  breathing  period.   Aa  reflections  of 


•  "Investigation  of  Communist  Takeover 
and  Occupr\tlon  of  the  Non-Russian  Nations 
of  the  U.S.S.R.."  House  of  Representatives. 
1954. 


historical  reality  many  of  these  "Ifs"  have 
pointed  meaning  for  ua  today. 

Foollah,  indeed.  Is  the  notion  that  Soviet 
Russian  aggreeelon  staru  and  flnlahes  with 
a  military  war.  After  the  conquest  of  any 
non-Russian  country  the  aggression  con- 
tinues— in  fact  Is  Intensified — against  the 
Institutions,  the  historical  past,  and  the  fu- 
ture hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  conquered 
people.  Finland,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  escaped  the  ravages  of  tbU  ag- 
gression In  the  I920's  and  1930's.  The  other 
non-Ruaalan  natlona,  now  parts  of  the  Red 
Russian  empire  under  the  guise  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  were  not  this  fortunate.  The 
two  decades  are  historically  replete  with 
deportations,  slave  labor,  a  horrible  man- 
made  famine  In  1931-32,  severe  Russificatlon, 
the  VlnnlUa  genocide,  and  extensive  eco- 
nomic colonialism.  It  is  In  this  period  that 
Khrushchev  first  soaked  his  hands  In  the 
blood  of  these  early  and  first  captive  peoples.^ 

It  Is  also  In  this  period  that  so-called 
Soviet  history  is  punctuated  with  recurring 
uprlBlngB,  passive  resistance,  and  the  mortal 
danger  of  bourgeois  nationalism,  as  witness 
the  uprising  of  1929-30  and  the  purges  of 
1935  and  1937  In  Georgia,  the  revolt  of  the 
young  Turkestanl  In  the  Basmachl  under- 
ground during  1935-41,  the  armed  revolts 
of  the  Azerbaijani  in  1925.  1929-30,  and  1933. 
and  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians which  caused  a  Russian  satrap,  Kosslor, 
to  blurt  out  In  1933  that  "Ukrainian  nation- 
alism Is  our  chief  danger."  Aside  from  re- 
visionism, the  greatest  and  most  enduring  of 
crimes  In  the  Soviet  Union  today  is  so-called 
bourgeois  nationalism,  which  for  us  is 
plain  national  patriotism. 

Most  important  in  this  first  stage  of  Soviet 
Russia  aggression  is  the  dominant  fact  that 
the  Imperio-colonlal  foundation  was  laid  for 
the  subsequent  waves  of  Moscow's  aggres- 
sions, whether  direct  or  Indirect.  History 
was  Indeed  repeating  Itself.  The  cycle  of 
Russian  conquests  in  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies was  again  in  motion.  Without  these 
conquered  non-Russian  areas,  Russia  and  its 
100  million  people  in  itself  could  only  be 
a  second-  or  third-rate  power.  Ukraine  by 
Itself  stands  as  the  largest  non-Russian 
nation  both  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  It  should  be  noted,  too. 
that  the  major  economic  resources  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  largely  concentrated  In  the  non- 
Russian  nations.  Turkestan,  which  Moscow 
deliberately  partitioned  into  five  artificial 
central  Asiatic  republics  and  exploits  se- 
verely literally  abounds  in  diverse  natural 
resources.  Over  110  million  non-Russian 
captives  under  the  alien  yoke  of  Moscow 
live  in  the  Soviet  Union  today.  About  24 
million  were  added  in  the  second  wave  of 
Soviet  Russian  aggression  In  World  War  n. 

THE  SECOND  WAVE  OF  SOVnET  RUSSIAN  AGGRESSION 

This  second  wave  of  Soviet  Russian  ag- 
greslon  was  really  triggered  off  by  Moscow 
signing  a  10-year  nonaggresslon  treaty  with 
Berlin  on  August  24,  1939.  The  treaty  paved 
the  way  to  the  Nazi  Invasion  of  Poland,  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  n  followed,  and  the 
opportunity  for  Russian  colonial  expansion 
presented  Itself  in  Poland,  Finland,  and  the 
Baltic  States.  The  paramount  feature  of 
this  massive  aggression  was,  of  course,  the 
forced  incorporation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  into  Moscow's  prison  house  of 
nations.  The  fate  met  by  other  non-Russian 
nations  in  1924  now.  inevitably,  befell  these. 
Dependent  on  the  fortunes  of  World  War 
II,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
others  would  meet  a  similar  fate. 

The  struggle  for  national  freedom  In  East- 
ern Europe  and  central  Asia,  in  the  very 
course  of  World  War  II  is  a  saga  of  Invincible 
will  and  heroism  still  to  be  written  for  the 
benefit  of  the  free  world.     While  the   war 


gave  Soviet  Russia  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend Its  colonialism.  It  also  gave  the  non- 
Russian  captives  an  equal  opportunity  to 
strike  for  national  freedom.  Even  some  free- 
dom-loving Russians  saw  their  opportunity, 
too.  As  in  World  War  I.  mass  desertions 
from  the  polyglot  multinational  armed 
forces  of  the  U.8JB.R.  were  the  order  of  the 
time.  White  Rutbenlans,  Coeaacka,  Maah- 
klrl,  Georgians,  Tatara,  Chechena,  Ukralnlana 
and  others  who  were  supposed  to  be  hope- 
lessly Indoctrinated  by  communism  deserted 
In  the  millions  In  the  hope  of  fighting  for 
the  freedom  of  their  lands.  For  example,  let's 
listen  to  the  words  of  a  German  Journalist 
on  the  eaatern  front:  "The  steady  flow  of 
Ukrainian  volunteers  for  the  German  forces 
we  Ignored.  The  millions  of  Ukrainians,  who 
by  themselves  could  have  turned  the  scales 
In  the  east,  were  not  only  being  left  unused, 
but  were  actually  being  repulsed  and  disillu- 
sioned." " 

Here,  In  a  nutshell.  Is  the  explanation  of 
the  unsurpassed  political  blunder  in  this 
century.  The  German  Nazis  attempted  to 
foist  their  tyj>e  of  imperialist  totalitarianism 
upon  these  non-Russian  nations  and  in 
reality,  fortunately  for  us.  It  cost  them  the 
war  and  victory.  Throughout  this  period 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to  1950  the  na- 
tional underground  systems  of  Lithuania. 
Ukraine.  White  Ruthenia.  Turkestan,  and 
others  engaged  in  guerrilla  warfare  agEilnst 
both  the  Russian  and  German  totalitarlans 
and  later  against  the  Russians  and  their 
colonial  puppets.  Our  Interest  In  guerrilla 
warfare  today  can  be  well  satisfied  by  a 
study  of  the  warfare  waged  by  the  Ukrainian 
Instirgent  army  In  that  period.*  To  project 
this  further,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  throughout  the  last  decade  this 
resistance  and  opposition  of  so-called  bour- 
geois nationalism  has  by  no  means  dimin- 
ished in  the  Soviet  Union.  Arrests  for  this 
crime  of  crimes  continue  under  Khrushchev. 
As  we  now  turn  to  the  third  wave  of  Soviet 
Russian  aggression,  the  u-agedy  of  having 
won  the  war  but  lost  the  peace  should 
awaken  us  to  some  grave  defects  and  failures 
of  our  thinking  and  policymaking  regarding 
aggressive  Soviet  Russia.  Imagine,  twice  In 
this  century  we  have  suffered  this  tragedy. 
The  colossal  naivete  of  our  leaders  was  dis- 
placed in  the  Yalta  agreements  and  other 
unnecessary  concessions  made  to  the  greatest 
imperialist  power  on  earth.  Up  to  that  time 
hundreds  of  agreements,  treaties,  and  prom- 
ises had  been  callously  broken  by  colonial 
Moscow  but,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  our 
leaders  felt  it  could  not  happen  to  us.  The 
roots  of  today's  Berlin  crisis  go  back  to  this 
period,  and  so  does  the  captivity  of  many 
additional  non-Rtisslan  nations.  The  causal 
reasons  of  Ignorance  and  even  degrees  of 
Russophllism  then  are  still  at  work  today.'" 

THIRO    WAVE    or    SOVIET    StTSSIAN    AGGRESSION 

In  short,  by  these  reasons,  we,  the  victors 
of  World  War  n  and  the  advocates  of  na- 
tional Independence  and  personal  freedom, 
literally  accommodated  the  third  wave  of 
Soviet  Russian  aggression.  The  list  of  vic- 
tims Is  as  long  as  that  of  the  first  wave  In 
1920-23:  in  1945.  Poland,  Moldavia,  East 
Germany,  multinational  Yugoslavia,  Outer 
Mongolia;  1946,  Albania,  Bulgaria;  1947, 
Hungary:  1948,  Czechoslovakia,  North  Ko- 
rea, Rumania;  1949,  mainland  China,  where, 
we  were  told,  an  "agrarian  revolution"  was 
underway. 

Whether  by  military  occupation  or  by  In- 
direct means  of  the  traditional  Russian 
borderlands  policy  or  "intensive  revolution." 


'  "The  Crimes  of  Khrushchev."  pt.  2, 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  1969. 
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In  the  Ukraine,"  Military  Review.  Fort 
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"' Crocker,  George  N.,  "Roosevelt's  Road  to 
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tbe  process  of  aggression  and  tbs  end  resxUt 
of  conquest  and  domination  of  a  people  are 
the  same.  Satraps  In  most  of  these  areas 
are  Moscow-bred,  and  although  differences 
have  arisen,  as  In  the  cases  of  captive  Poland, 
satellite  Yugoslavia,  the  junior  partner,  Red 
China,  or  raacal  Albania,  who  logically  can 
deny  that  the  peraaanence  of  the  unrepre- 
sentative regimes  In  any  of  these  areas  is 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  strength  and 
future  of  their  originator,  Soviet  Russia? 
Aggression  by  Indirection  was  shown  In  Ko- 
rea In  1950. 

With  the  Inner  colonial  ring  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  now  the  outer  colonial  ring  In 
central  Burope  and  Asia,  Moscow  had 
placed  Itself  In  position  to  penetrate,  directly 
or  Indirectly — through  Its  captives.  Junior 
partner,  satellite  or  quisling  Communist 
groups  In  the  world  at  large — any  area  of 
the  free  world.  Including  ours.  The  world's 
masters  In  empire  building  continued  to 
reap  successes  of  Indirect  aggression  despite 
the  alliances,  the  United  Nations,  the  hor- 
rendous presence  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 
maglnot  wall  of  containment.  By  the  use  of 
Moscow's  traditional  argument  of  no  inter- 
ference In  "internal  affairs,"  by  skillful 
propaganda  Inducing  fears  of  war,  and  by 
gaining  sanctuary  from  us  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  their  vast  empire,  they  have  a  free 
field  for  subversion,  infiltration,  and  indirect 
aggression  In  the  non totalitarian  free  world. 

TKSX  AGGKESSTVK  FTAT  Xlt  THZ  ntZZ  WOSLD 

By  our  basic  policy  of  containment  we 
accommodate  colonial  Moscow  In  a  free  ag- 
gressive play  In  the  nontotalitarlan  free 
world.  Tibet  In  1951.  North  Vietnam  in 
1954,  and  Cuba  In  1969  are  further  results  of 
thU  play.  What  new  nations  will  be  listed 
Into  captivity  In  this  decade:  Laos.  Cam- 
bodia. Iran.  Iraq?  These  and  others  are  real 
pusslbllities  for  which  economic  aid,  mil- 
itary assistance,  the  United  Nations,  singly 
or  In  combination,  are  not  the  adequate  an- 
swer. 

To  approach  the  adequate  answer.  It  Is 
necessary  to  keep  firmly  In  mind  this  out- 
line of  the  history  of  Communist  aggression. 
Within  the  framework  of  this  outline  many 
other  detailed  acts  of  aggression  can  be  In- 
cluded, as,  for  example.  In  Spain.  Greece, 
Iran,  Guatemala,  and  elsewhere.  But  what- 
ever additional  facts  are  assembled.  It  should 
be  clear  that  as  the  permanent  Instigator  of 
the  cold  war,  Moscow  Is  a  constant  aggres- 
sor. In  less  speedy  times  and  with  less  ad- 
vanced technology  the  Princes  of  Muscovy 
were  also  on  the  permanent  aggressive,  and 
with  patience,  skill,  fraud,  and  deception, 
built  an  enormous  and  unique  empire.  The 
inheritors  of  that  empire  may  use  different 
specious  arguments  but  employ  substantially 
the  same  techniques  and,  above  all,  have 
the  same  patience  and  propaganda  skills.  As 
before,  so  now,  what  falls  under  the  Iron 
Curtain  becomes  an  Internal  affair,  and  what 
lies  outside  the  curtain  of  the  empire  is  the 
field  for  free  aggressive  play.  What,  then, 
can  we  do?  Or,  in  other  words,  what  prof- 
its us  to  know  the  Ustory  of  Communist 
aggression? 


1  LXBSONS  AMD  OrnDELXNES  OF  THIS   BISTOXT 

The  "If 8"  of  history,  as  I  said,  are  parts  of 
our  reality,  for  they  continually  haunt  us 
into  wiser  and  more  Intelligent  action  In  the 
present  and  for  the  future.  If,  for  example, 
our  Western  leaders  had  a  vivid  appreciation 
of  the  first  wave  of  Soviet  Ru&flan  aggression 
and  the  already  long  record  of  Moscow's 
broken  agreements,  with  proper  action  In 
1946  we  would  not  today  be  confronted  by 
any  Berlin  crisis.  These  "Ifs"  sharpen  the 
lessons  of  history  and  contribute  to  Its 
guidelines  of  our  action  in  the  present. 

These  lessons  and  guidelines  of  the  history 
of  Soviet  Riisslan  aggression  are  as  follows; 

(1)  The  nature  of  the  threat,  or  the  dis- 
ease, or  the  cancer — characterized  however 


you  will — Is  the  Imperlo-colonlal  system  of 
Soviet  Russia.  This  system  has  historical 
roots  in  600  years  of  empire  building.  By 
virtue  of  its  materialistic  basis  and  char- 
acter, the  Ideology  of  communism — in  es- 
sence, a  mlllenarlan  ideology  of  economic 
myth — is  only  a  weapon  of  deception,  but 
more  powerful  than  the  preceding  ideological 
weapons  of  orthodox  supremacy  and  pan- 
slavism.  It  is  hardly  encouraging  to  know 
that  we  are  fighting  against  an  ideological 
mjrth.  In  posing  the  spurious  conflict  be- 
tween communism  and  capitalism.  Khru- 
shchev would  want  us  to  fight  the  myth 
rather  than  the  blood-and-flesh  reality  of 
totalitarian  Russian  domination.  Philo- 
sophically and  economlci.*ly.  Marxism  bears 
as  much  relationship  to  the  Red  totalitarian 
empire  as  mercantilism  does  to  our  society. 
As  one  writer  aptly  puts  It.  "Like  a  bull  in 
the  arena,  we  have  been  concentrating  on 
the  red  cloth  rather  than  the  matador 
behind  it  " " 

(2)  The  paramount  challenge  Is  not  In  the 
area  of  comparative  military  power  and 
buildup,  but  In  the  determining  area  of 
proi>aganda,  political  psychology,  and  psycho- 
logical warfare.  It  Is  in  this  latter  area  that 
Images  are  built  up,  minds  are  moved,  and 
loyalties  shifted.  Bred  on  Pushkin,  Doe- 
toyevsky,  Tolstoy,  and  500  years  of  empire 
building,  the  present  Russian  totalltarlans 
are  masters  of  the  art  and  experts  In  Potem- 
kin  Village  tactics,  sUetchlng  from  space  to 
athletics.  On  the  basis  of  all  available  evi- 
dence, the  Gagarin  story  may  well  turn  out 
to  be  the  gangrene  story  of  history,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  Moscow  cannot  possibly, 
with  any  hope  of  victory,  commit  lU  multi- 
national armed  forces  In  any  serious  mili- 
tary engagement.  We  saw  what  happened 
In  Hungary:  we  saw  what  happened  In  the 
two  World  Wars  and  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  In  comparison  with  these  political 
psychological  experts,  we've  been  but  puny 
amateurs,  despite  the  ace  cards  available  to 
us.  It  requires  little  Imagination  to  call 
men  to  arms;  it  requires  much  In  Imagina- 
tion and  vision  to  exploit  the  weaknesses  of 
the  enemy  to  eventually  strangulate  him 
without  the  horrible  costs  of  a  hot  war. 

(3)  The  policy  of  liberation,  accurately 
construed.  Is  Inescapable  for  our  country  If 
we  are  determined  to  survive  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation."  In  addition  to  the  given 
quantity  of  armed  protection,  the  greatest 
weapon  we  have  Is  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  case  of  Hungary 
proved  our  failure  to  implement  this  policy, 
not  the  Inefficacy  of  the  policy  Itself.  With 
good  reason  there  Is  nothing  more  frighten- 
ing to  Moscow  than  a  developing  concentra- 
tion by  us  on  the  numerous  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  within  the  U.S.S.R.  Itself." 
In  the  UJI.  debate  on  colonialism  and  Im- 
perialism last  year  the  Canadian  Prime  Min- 
ister had  the  courage  to  bring  up  the  colo- 
nialism and  Imperialism  rampant  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Moscow  went  Into  con- 
vulslons.>*  The  image  of  Russian  power 
could  be  changed  overnight  with  this  con- 
centration on  Russian  colonialism  and  Im- 
perialism within  the  VSSB...  and  with 
enormous  Impact  on  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America."  Many  of  us  still  haven't  ponder- 
ed   over    the    question,    "Why    was    it    that 
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Khrushchev,  sitting  on  a  pile  of  missiles  and 
nuclear  bombs  and  boasting  about  economic 
progress  and  the  victory  of  communism,  al- 
most suffered  apoplexy  when  Congress  passed 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  In 
1956?'*  The  answer  was  the  call  for  this 
concentration.  Today  a  proposal  is  before 
the  House  Rules  Committee  to  establish  a 
Special  Conunittee  on  Captive  Nations  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  this  concentration. 
But  there  is  no  question  that  Russophillc 
and  other  elements  in  our  Department  of 
State  resist  and  oppose  endeavors  In  this 
area. 

(4)  Based  on  the  salient  features  of  the 
history  of  Communist  aggression  and  also 
the  unique  development  of  our  Nation,  our 
course  of  policy  and  action  must  be  in  the 
explicit  and  frank  terms  of  a  universalized 
declaration  of  independence.  A  declaration 
aimed  primarily  at  all  the  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations  in  the  Red  totalitarian  empire 
and  also  at  the  freedom-loving  rather  than 
Just  the  peace-loving  masses  of  the  Russian 
nation. 

Paradoxically  enough.  Marx  recognized  a 
century  ago  the  same  problem  that  faces  us 
today:  "They  will  have  learned  before  that 
the  Idea  of  Russian  diplomatic  supremacy 
owes  its  efficiency  to  the  Imbecility  and  the 
timidity  of  the  Western  nations,  and  that 
the  belief  In  Russia's  superior  military  power 
is  hardly  less  a  delusion  *  •  *.  There  Is 
only  one  way  to  deal  with  a  power  like 
Russia,  and  that  Is  the  fearless  way." 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  CAPITOL  GUIDES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Bouth  Carohna  [Mr.  Hemp- 
hill 1  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  5 
years  now  I  hare  watched  the  gtildes  In 
the  Capitol,  known  as  the  Capitol  guides, 
conduct  their  tours  through  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States.  Many  times  I 
have  stopped  to  listen  to  their  detailed 
explanation  of  the  history  and  legend  of 
this,  the  greatest  Capitol  in  the  world. 
I  have  noted  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  appreciation  the  patriotism  which 
echoes  in  their  voices  as  they  point  out 
this  significant  place  or  that  significant 
feature  of  the  Capitol. 

These  people  are  not  Oovemment  em- 
ployees. They  are  about  the  only  people 
in  the  Capitol  that  are  not.  But  Gov- 
ernment employees  should  take  notice  of 
the  magnificent  Job  they  are  doing,  the 
diligence  with  which  they  apply  them- 
selves, the  pride  that  they  take  in  their 
work.  They  are  always  courteous,  and. 
if  they  recognize  us  as  we  go  from  one 
chamber  to  another,  they  always  help 
us  get  through  the  lines  of  people. 
Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  get  through 
those  lines,  but  it  Is  not  their  fault.  We. 
In  turn,  are  so  happy  to  see  so  many 
people  visiting  here  who  are  interested 
in  the  Capitol  and  in  their  Government. 

Tills  is  a  great  Nation.  These  guides 
are  contributing  to  the  appreciation  of 
that  Nation  by  their  work. 

Next  year  when  the  Congress  recon- 
venes, I  plan  to  go  Into  this  matter  fully, 
and  by  this  statement  salute  their  good 
works  and  let  them  know  that  we  ap- 
preciate the  voices  they  are  lifting  in 
behalf  of  this  great  Nation. 
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SECRETARY  OP  THE  ARMY  STAHR 
INSPIRES  CONFIDENCE  IN  OUR 
NATION  S  DEFENSE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT j 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  time  today  to  call  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  most  inspiring  speech 
delivered  last  Sunday  by  the  Honorable 
Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  at  memorial  services  observing  the 
22d  anniversary  of  World  War  II,  spon- 
sored In  Chicago  by  the  Illinois  division 
of  the  Polish  American  Congress. 

This  memorial  service  was  arranged  on 
September  17  by  the  Illinois  division  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress  because  it 
was  on  that  day,  22  years  ago  in  1939. 
that  Communist  troops,  on  orders  of 
Joseph  Stalin,  occupied  the  eastern  part 
of  Poland  while  the  heroic  Polish  Army 
was  staging  Its  gallant  defense  of  Po- 
land's western  borders  against  the  Nazi 
invasion. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Stahr  should  have  addressed 
this  rally  in  Chicago  at  this  particular 
time. 

I  wish  all  of  my  colleagues  could  have 
personally  observed  the  tremendous  ova- 
tion that  Secretary  Stahr  received  from 
this  Polish  American  audience. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  Secre- 
tary Stahr's  entire  speech,  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  w^ill  take  the  time 
to  read  his  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
present  world  situation  and  the  unequiv- 
ocal position  taken  by  our  Defense  Es- 
tablishment In  meeting  the  challenge  of 
today. 

President  Kennedy  can  Indeed  be 
proud  to  have  men  of  such  clear  and 
unequivocal  depth  of  understanding  of 
the  present  situation  in  the  world  as 
demonstrated  by  Secretary  Stahr  in  his 
Chicago  speech. 

We  as  Americans,  regardless  of  any 
partisan  considerations,  can  all  be  proud 
of  the  Secretary.  It  is  comforting,  I  am 
sure,  to  all  those  who  heard  the  Secre- 
tary last  week,  and  should  be  comforting 
to  all  Americans,  to  know  that  such 
sound  principle  and  determination  in 
meeting  today's  International  chaJlenge 
permeates  the  thinking  of  our  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  Stahr's  re- 
marks follow: 

RXMAaXS   BT  THK   HONOEABLC  ELVB   J.  STAHK. 

Jr.,  Secretart  or  the  Armt.  PoLiSH-Aicni- 

xcAN   CoNGRXsa.  Chicaoo,  III.,  Sxftkmber 

17,  1961 

It  Is  a  genuine  personal  honor  to  appear 
before  such  an  outstanding  representation 
of  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stal- 
wart, loyal,  and  productive  citizens  of  our 
Nation  whose  roots  run  back  to  the  soU  of 
Poland — whose  forebears  for  centuries  were 
distinguished  by  a  fierce  and  uncompromis- 


ing love  of  liberty  kept  aUve  despite  the  most 
savage  oppression — and  who  themselves  bear 
that  love  in  their  hearts  with  matchless  de- 
votion. I  am  happy  not  only  to  bring  all  of 
you  my  own  greetings,  but  those  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  who  has  asked 
me  to  express  his  sincere  Interest  In  this 
congress,  and  hla  abiding  admiration  for 
your  splendid  patriotic  activities. 

Since  Koscluszko  and  Pulaski  came  to 
these  shores  more  than  a  century  and  three- 
quarters  ago  to  aid  the  American  colonies  In 
their  struggle  for  independence,  PoUSh- 
Anrjerlcans  have  fought  in  all  our  wars  with 
the  valor  of  their  great  heritage,  and  they 
have  contributed  Immeasurably  to  the  peace- 
time development  of  this  Nation  in  virtu- 
ally every  field  of  endeavor.  I  am  certain 
that  today  we  can  count  among  our  people 
no  more  stanch  advocates  and  defenders  of 
the  American  Ideal — no  more  vigorous  sup- 
porters of  our  national  purpose  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  to  do  everything  that  Ues 
within  our  power  to  eradicate  tyranny  and 
injustice  from  the  world. 

I  am  deeply  mindful  of  the  tragic  signifi- 
cance of  this  occasion,  marking  as  It  does 
the  22d  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Poland  following  that  week  that  shook  the 
world  which  precipitated  World  War  II.  No 
greater  calamity  was  ever  inflicted  upon  a 
nation  by  the  might  of  a  ruthless  aggressor. 
For  22  years  millions  of  Polish  patriots,  not 
a  few  of  them  your  own  relatives  and  friends, 
have  lived  with  terror,  suffering,  hardship, 
and  heartbreak,  and  tlieir  anguish  cries  out 
to  all  of  us  who  stlU  live  In  freedom. 

We.  as  a  Nation,  are  determined  that  such 
a  thing  shall  not  happen  again.  We  are 
highly  resolved  never  again  to  stand  by  and 
allow  tyranny  to  override  and  extinguish 
Uberty  and  the  rights  of  freemen  without  ex- 
ercising our  national  power  to  the  utmost 
to  prevent  it. 

This  Nation  did  not  seek  the  position  of 
leadership  to  which  destiny  has  appointed 
us.  In  fact,  after  American  military  and 
economic  power  tipped  the  scales  in  favor 
of  the  Allies  In  World  War  I,  we  did  every- 
thing we  could  to  avoid  It.  We  shrank  from 
utilizing  our  great  strength  and  burgeon- 
ing world  prestige  to  turn  a  military  vic- 
tory into  a  lasting  moral  victory  over  the 
forces  of  tyranny.  We  repudiated  the  vision 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  clearly  recognized 
the  role  that  the  emergent  giant  of  the 
West — America — must  Inevitably  play  In  in- 
ternational affairs  if  world  peace  and  sta- 
bility were  ever  to  be  achieved  on  honorable 
terms. 

But  the  tide  of  history  caught  up  with 
us.  We  could  not  escape  being  drawn  into 
World  War  II  because  only  the  New  World 
could  supply  the  force  necessary  to  halt 
the  Juggernaut  of  the  Axis  Powers  In  the 
Old  World.  And  as  events  unfolded  after 
the  victory  It  became  Increasingly  apparent 
that  we  could  not  withdraw  once  again  into 
our  shell,  and  leave  the  world  stage  to  the 
new  tjrranny  of  Communist  imperialism — 
that  millions  upon  millions  throughout  the 
earth  looked  to  us  as  their  primary  if  not 
their  only  hope  for  the  defense  of  the 
liberty  they  loved  against  the  Communist 
drive  toward  world  domination.  We  read 
aright  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which 
warned  us  that  our  own  fate  and  the  fate 
of  freemen  everywhere  are  completely  In- 
separable. 

We  Americans  have  always  been  proud  of 
the  greatness  of  our  country  both  in  ma- 
terial and  moral  values.  Now,  at  long  last, 
I  believe  most  Americans  have  come  to 
realize  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  in 
any  measure  the  grave  responsibilities  which 
greatness  has  laid  upon  us.  Today  the 
United  States  Is  the  only  Nation  of  the  free 
world  capable  of  effectively  projecting  Its 
national  power  to  any  part  of  the  globe 
and  sustaining  It  there.  We  have  made  the 
irrevocable   decision   to  employ   the   power 


of  America  to  the  fullest  extent  to  deter 
or  defeat  aggreesion  wherever  It  might  oc- 
cur, and  to  establish  an  international  cU- 
mate  of  stability  and  morality,  in  which  all 
men  wlU  have  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
their  loftiest  aspirations  in  peace  and 
security. 

The  whole  history  of  communism  is  a 
record  of  one  limited  aggression  after  an- 
other for  limited  objectives;  of  advances  In 
the  face  of  weakness  and  retreats  in  the  face 
of  strength  and  determination;  of  nKtves 
carefully  calculated  to  expand  its  area  of 
control  Uttle  by  little  without  touching  off 
a  general  war.  It  is  obvious  that  in  order 
to  achieve  our  national  purpose  we  must 
firmly  draw  the  line  here  and  now  against 
any  further  capitulation  to  the  Commu- 
nists—any further  surrender  of  bits  and 
pieces  of  the  free  world  however  small  or 
unimportant  some  people  might  consider 
thom.  If  we  should  allow  this  nibbling 
process  to  continue.  It  could  have  but  one 
result — a  cumtilative  defeat  which  would 
lead  to  our  own  ultimate  destruction.  It  is 
time  for  every  American  to  wake  up  to  that 
elemental  fact. 

I  think  it  has  become  equally  obvious 
that  a  response  to  limited  Communist  ag- 
gression or  subversion  with  the  nuclear  "big 
bang,"  which  could  bring  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  or  most  of  what  we  seek  to  nur- 
ture and  defend,  would  be  a  wholly  unac- 
ceptable coTirse  of  action. 

What,  then,  must  we  do?  We  must  utilize 
the  power  of  America  to  hit  the  threat 
"where  It  lives"  by  developing  and  main- 
taining the  kind  of  power  which  will  enable 
us  to  halt  and  turn  back  the  expansion  of 
communism  without  Inviting  chaos.  This 
does  not  imply  deemphaslzing  nuclear 
power;  nor  does  it  mean  that  we  might  not 
use  whatever  force  might  be  necessary — In- 
cluding nuclear  weapons — to  resist  an  attack 
successfully.  It  does  Imply  reemphasizing 
conventional  power — the  measured  applica- 
tion of  force  to  the  extent  necessary  to  do 
the  Job — the  Job  being  to  preserve  order  and 
freedom. 

Our  election  of  this  course  is  Implicit  In 
all  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  Insure  oxir  national  security 
and  support  our  global  commitments  for  the 
defense  of  the  free  world. 

The  jHDllcy  President  Kennedy  has  force- 
fully and  consistently  en\inclated  and  Im- 
plemented by  positive  action  since  his  in- 
auguration emphasizes  the  fact  that  al- 
though It  Is  Imperative  to  keep  our  powerful 
strategic  retaliatory  forces  modem  and 
ready  In  order  to  deter  the  launching  of  a 
thermonuclear  attack  upon  us  or  upon  our 
allies,  we  must  also  possess  the  credible 
capability  to  deter  so-called  limited  war. 
or  to  win  decisive  victory  in  any  such  war 
or  wars  in  which  we  might  become  Involved. 

Prom  our  earliest  years,  aggressors  have 
been  led  into  the  erroneous  assumption  that 
our  diplomacy  for  peace  was  founded  upon 
InablUty  and  unwillingness  to  Ught,  and 
hence  that  they  had  no  need  to  fear  effective 
interference  from  us  when  they  resorted  to 
armed  force.  For  this  reason.  It  was  Impos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  exert  the  full 
Influence  of  Its  tremendous  potential  "before 
the  fact"  in  helping  to  decide  the  initial  Is- 
sue of  war  or  peace  In  the  two  great  World 
Wars  and  In  Korea.  Had  our  resolution  and 
capability  been  clearly  evident.  It  Is  quite 
conceivable  that  none  of  these  wars  would 
have  occtured. 

How  different  Is  the  situation  today.  Our 
willingness  to  meet  force  with  force  Is  clearly 
evident.  Our  adamant  determination  to 
fight.  If  necessary,  for  the  freedom  of  West 
Berlin,  and  access  to  it,  or  to  rebuff  aggres- 
sion against  the  free  world  anywhere  else  It 
might  be  attempted,  has  been  stated  In  un- 
equivocal terms.  Furthermore,  our  funda- 
mental ability  to  fight  Is  being  made  plainer 
every  hour  through  the  strong  measures  being 
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taken  to  enhance  our  posture  of  Immediate 
readiness  and  strength  across  the  whole 
spectnun  of  possible  warfare.  Including  par- 
ticularly so-called  limited  war. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  means 
by  which  we  are  projecting  the  national 
power  of  America  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
tremendously  serious  situation  which  con- 
fronts us. 

Although  it  is  beyond  debate  that  all  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces  would  be  essential 
to  victory  In  any  war.  the  U.S.  Army  is  the 
keystone  of  our  conventional  defensive 
might,  the  very  embodiment  of  our  ability 
to  pursue  the  course  of  action  we  have  de- 
termined to  take.  For  that  reason,  I  want 
to  place  particular  emphasis  upon  its  mis- 
sion and  capability  In  the  perspective  of  our 
overall  military  requirements. 

The  forward  strategy  we  have  adopted  In 
order  to  deal  effectively  with  limited  aggres- 
sion wherever   It  might  occur   Involves   the 
overseas  deployment  of  substantial  ground, 
sea.  and  air  forces,  supported  by  highly  mo- 
bile  reserves.     The  major   portion   of   these 
forces  are  Army  units,  capable  of  conducting 
sustained  land  operations  with  conventional 
weapons  while   remaining  capable   of   using 
nuclear  weapons  should  it  become  necessary. 
The  Army's  forward  deployments  are  built 
around  three  Infantry  and  two  armored  di- 
visions, three  armored  cavalry  regiments,  a 
substantial    nximber    of    missile    battalions, 
and  other  combat  and  supporting  troops  in 
Europe,   plus    the    three   magnincent   battle 
groups  in  Berlin,  and  two  divisions  In  Ko- 
rea, where  there  has  never  been  more  than 
an  uneasy  truce  since   1953.     In  close  sup- 
port of  our  heavy  commitments  in  the  Pa- 
cific  area,   we   have   an   additional   Infantry 
division  stationed  in  Hawaii  and  Okinawa. 
Its   battle  groups   are   prepared   to   take  ef- 
fective action  on  short  notice  anywhere  in 
the  Far  East.     We  also  have  airborne  units 
both  In  Europe  and  the  Pacific  area  avail- 
able  for  independent  operations,   especially 
In    those    great    areas    of    possible    confilct 
around  the  periphery  of  the  free  world  where 
no  U.S.  troops  are  now  stationed. 

These  major  units  are  supplemented  by 
Army  personnel  serving  in  Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Groups  and  Missions  in  over 
40  countries.  Their  activities  range  from 
helping  to  increase  mutual  understanding 
and  better  human  relationships  to  the  crit- 
ically important  Job  of  providing  training 
advice,  and  equipment  to  Improve  the  capa- 
bilities of  various  free  world  nations  to  deal 
with  challenges  to  their  security.  These 
groups  are  assisting  in  training  the  equiva- 
lent of  200  allied  ground  divisions. 

Our  forces  on  the  spot  are  backed  up 
by  the  Strategic  Army  Corps,  the  Army^ 
fire  brigade."  This  corps,  at  present  built 
around  one  infantry  and  two  airborne  divi- 
sions here  in  the  United  States— all  lltcrallv 
on  around-the-clock  alert— is  ready  for  in- 
stant movement  to  any  place  on  earth  In 
addition  to  STRAC.  we  have  three  other  di- 
vtelons  of  the  Active  Army  in  the  United 
states. 

For  the  strength-in-depth  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  military  pos- 
ture, we  rely  with  confidence  on  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  as  vital 
members  of  the  one-Army  team  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  you  that  they  are  today 
at  the  highest  state  of  readiness  of  any  pe- 
riod in  our  peacetime  history.  As  you  know 
many  units  and  Individual  reservists  have 
already  been  placed  on  orders  for  active 
duty,  and  many  others  are  in  top-priority 
status  at  this  time.  The  substantial  worth 
of  our  Reserve  Forces  is  becoming  more 
cearly  evident  every  day. 

The  recent  actions  taken  by  the  President 
a  Id  the  Congress,  raising  the  active  Army's 
manpower  ceiling  to  1.008.000.  will  enable  us 
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to  enhance  greatly  these  deterrent  and  de- 
fensive capabilities.     Specifically: 

We  are  speedily  reinforcing  our  forces  in 
Erirope  by  bringing  7th  Army  and  other 
Army  units  committed  to  NATO  to  full 
strength; 

We  are  adding  combat,  combat  support, 
and  logistical  units  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  Europe,  for  a  full  combat- 
ready  posture; 

We  are  doubling  the  number  of  combat- 
ready  divisions  in  our  Strategic  Reserve 
giving  us  six  divisions  In  the  United  States 
in  Strac  status.  Instead  of  the  present 
three; 

We  are  expanding  the  training  and  logis- 
tics base  in  order  to  support  the  larger  Army 
and  provide  substantial  relnforcementa  and 
replacemente.  if  needed,  in  the  event  of 
hostilities,  and 

We  are  more  than  doubling  the  siz?  of  our 
Special  Forces  trained  for  countertfuerrilla 
and  other  forms  of  sublimited  warfare. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  addition  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  this  years 
budget  for  specific  purpose  of  procuring  new 
equipment,  we  will  be  able  to  supply  Army 
unita  more  completely  and  speedily  with  the 
splendid  modern  fighting  tools  which  have 
been  developed  in  this  country  and  which 
are  superior  to  those  possessed  by  any  possi- 
ble adversary. 

I  have  talked  a  good  deal  about  military 
strength,  but  I  am  sure  you  fully  recognize 
that  military  forces  are  only  the  spearhead 
of  America's  national  power  to  deter  aggres- 
sion and  establish  a  Just  peace. 

Their  capability  depends  upon  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  our  Nation  with  its  fulcrum 
here  in  the  prodigiously  resource-rich  and 
productive  heartland  of  America.  In  this 
time  of  crisis  it  is  as  vital  that  we  keep  our 
Industry  and  our  agriculture  at  top  efficiency 
and  fully  responsive  to  military  needs  as  it 
is  to  keep  ovu-  Armed  Forces  at  a  high  pitch 
of  combat  capability. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  the  most  im- 
portant Ingredient  of  our  national  power 
Is  the  moral  power  of  the  American  people^ 
their  complete  willingness,  in  the  oft-repeat- 
ed words  of  the  President,  to  "pay  any  price 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship  •  •  •' 
to  assure  the  survival  and  the  success  of 
liberty." 

Nothing  could  take  the  place  of  the  cour- 
age, determination,  and  fighting  heart  which 
have  seen  America  through  every  crisis  of 
the  past.  If  these  attributes  continue  to  hold 
sway  in  the  character  of  all  our  people,  our 
national  power  will  prevail  over  the  will  of 
any  aggressor. 

In  Closing  I  want  again  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  great  body  of  loyal  and  patriotic  Polish- 
American  Citizens  who  are  represented  by 
this  Congress.  From  your  own  experience 
and  the  experience  of  your  forebears  you 
realize,  perhaps  better  than  many  other 
Americans,  the  value  of  liberty  and  what  It 
costs  in  courage,  sacrifice,  and  determina- 
tion. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  valor  on  the  battle- 
field in  defense  of  freedom  displayed  by 
countless  soldiers  of  Polish  origin,  both  in 

our  own  forces  and  under  the  Polish  flag 

I  am  thinking  in  particular  of  the  splendid 
Polish  troops  who  were  second  to  none  in 
gallantry  as  they  fought  in  the  Allied  ranks 
in  World  War  n. 

I  am  mindful,  too,  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Polish-Americans  who  have 
through  the  years  striven  with  dedicated 
purpose  to  help  buUd  a  better  America— and 
a  better  world. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  salute  you  in  the  name  of  all  your  fellow 
Americans. 


RESIGNATION  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
KILDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  resignation: 

September  21, 1961. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  pro  tempore  o/  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  DC. 
Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  Inform  you  that  1  have 
this    day    transmitted    to   the    Governor    of 
Texas  my  resignation  as  a  Representative  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
20th   District  of  Texas,   effective  midnight. 
Sunday,  September  24.  1961. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  J.  Kildat. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  resignation  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows : 

To  Mr.  GooDELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  .  on  account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Garland  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  ,  on  account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Baring  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Albert)  ,  on  account  of  illness. 

To  Mr.  QuiE   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  ,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dices  for  30  minutes  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CONTE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Waix- 
hauser  ) ,  for  1  hour  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Flood  for  today  for  30  minutes 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hemphill  for  30  minutes  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hemphill  for  30  minutes  tomor- 
row, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  KiLcoRE  for  20  minutes  for  Satur- 
day next. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  for  10  minutes  today 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks' 
and  include  extraneous  matter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks   in   the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AspiNALL  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  niinois  following  the 
pa^ge  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
389  and  to  include  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, together  with  letters  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wallhausks)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Satloe. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  HALPERir. 

Mr.   CONTE. 

Mr.  BscKEB. 

Mr.  McIntiri. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ALtciT)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Everett. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  466.  An  act  to  provide  for  public  bear- 
ings on  air  pollution  problems  of  more  than 
local  significance  under,  and  extend  the  dur- 
attOD  of,  the  Federal  air  pollution  control 
law.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Suls- 
bach  Construction  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  Committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore: 

TSLJcL.  115.  An  act  for  the  allocation  of  costs 
on  the  Wapeto-Satus  unit  for  ttM  Wapato 
Indian  irrigation  project; 

H.R.  470.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1  and 
a  o(  tlM  Foreign  Agent*  Reglsuatlon  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended; 

H  Jl.  6400.  An  act  to  provide  for  more  ef- 
fective partlclpatlcm  In  the  Reserve  com- 
ponente  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
pur]x>6es: 

H.&.77a6.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  loan 
of  naval  Teseels  to  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  the  extension  of  certain  naval  veasel 
loans  now  In  exletcaoe: 

H.J.  Res.  225.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
regional  agency  by  Intergorernmental  com- 
pact for  the  planning,  conservation,  utlllxa- 
tlon,  development,  management,  and  control 
of  the  water  and  related  natural  resources  of 
the  Delaware  River  Basin,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation,  reduction  of  flood  dam- 
age, regulation  of  water  quality,  control  of 
pollution,  development  of  water  supply, 
hydroelectric  energy,  fish  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat, and  public  recreational  facilities,  and 
other  purpoees,  and  defining  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  such  agency;   and 

H.J.  Res.  569.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  so  as  to  permit  the  agreement  for 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
France  to  be  nxade  Immediately  effectlTe. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  enrolled  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  302.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
22,    1948,    as   amended,   relating   to   certain 


areas  within  the  Superior  National  Forest, 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  658.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of  March 
3,  1901,  and  June  28,  1944,  so  as  to  exempt 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  paying  fees 
in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

S.  584.  An  act  to  provide  for  api>ortlonlng 
the  expense  of  maintaining  and  operating 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Bridge  over 
the  Potomac  River  from  Jones  Point,  Va., 
to   Maryland; 

S  2397.  An  act  authorizing  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  to  carry  out 
part  I  of  its  transit  development  program 
and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  act  ap- 
proved July  14,   1960   (74  Stat.  537); 

S.  2476.  An  act  to  amend  section  207  of 
the  Military  Construction  Act  of  1960  In 
order  to  clarify  the  authority  granted  under 
such  section  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  exchange  certain  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  for  lands  owned  by  the  State 
of  Oregon; 

8  J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  construction  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  per- 
manent memorial  to  the  memory  of  Woodrow 
Wilson;   and 

S  J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  providing  for  member- 
ship and  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Inter-American  Children's  Institute. 


BILLS      AND      JOINT     RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles : 

H.R.  1333.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  N. 
Derlnger.  Inc.; 

HJl.  1507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Jacob  Haberle; 

B.B..  2179.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Essie  V. 
Johnson; 

H  Jl.  2279.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  certain 
lands  in  the  Granite  Creek  Eirea.  Alaska,  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  at  Port 
Greely,  Alaslut.  and  for  other  piu-poses; 

HH.  2334.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wash- 
ington George  Brodber  Bryan; 

H.R.  2615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Victor 
Wang  Ta  Ng  and  his  wife,  Alice  Slu  Har  Ng; 

HJl.  2666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adellna 
Benedict  (nee  Roeasco); 

H.R.  3007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Luciano  (Rocchl)  Rosasco; 

HJt.  3132.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lucille 
Collins; 

HJl.  3401.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Cairo; 

H.R.  4028.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leimon 
May: 

H.R.  4484.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Lu 
Lai  Chlng; 

HH.  4917.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albany 
County,  N.T.; 

HR.  5335.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Helena  Sullivan; 

H.R.  5343.  An  act  to  amend  section  5021 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code; 

H  Jl.  5488.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  examina- 
tion In  District  of  Columbia  courts  of  any 
minister  of  religion  In  connection  with  any 
communication  made  to  him  In  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  without  consent  of  the  party 
to  such  communication; 

H  Jt.  5013.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Mannl; 

H  Jl.  5754.  An  act  to  carry  Into  effect  a 
provision  of   the   (Convention   of  Paris  for 


the    Protection    of    Industrial    Property    as 
revised  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  October  31,  1968; 

H.R.  6729.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  lands  held  for  Inclusion 
in  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Rec- 
reational Area,  N.C.,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

HA.  6834.  An  act  to  amend  section  35 
of  title   18,  United  States  Code; 

HJl.  7259.  An  act  to  waive  section  142 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  VB.  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Louisiana,  Lafayette  Division, 
holding  court  at  Lafayette,  La.; 

HR.  7368.  An  act  to  amend  section  4126 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  compensation  to  prison  inmates  for  in- 
juries Incurred  In  the  course  of  employment; 

H.R.7873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Gonzalez  Fernandez  Long; 

H.R.  8236.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  Judgments  in  favor  of 
any  of  the  Confedei-ated  Tribes  of  the  Col- 
vllle  Reservation; 

H.R.  8302.  An  act  making  approjxiatlcMis 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962.  and  for  other  purpoees; 

HJl.  8341.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study 
covering  the  causes  and  prevention  of  In- 
juries, health  hazards,  and  other  health 
and  safety  conditions  In  metal  and  non- 
metallic  mines  (excluding  cocU  and  lignite 
mines) ; 

HR.  8490.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  2,  1958,  establishing  a  Commis- 
sion and  Advisory  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Rules  of  Judicial  Procedxire.  as 
amended; 

H.R.  8871.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  of  1960; 

H3. 9030.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  blind,  approved 
March  3,  1879,  as  amended,  so  as  to  author- 
ize wider  distribution  of  books  and  other 
special  instruction  materials  for  the  blind, 
and  to  Increase  the  appropriations  author- 
ized for  this  purpose,  and  to  otherwise  Im- 
prove  such   act; 

H  Jl.  9080.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  &  Washington  Railroad 
Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
branch  sidings  over  First  Street  8W.,  in  the 
District  of  Coltmibla;   and 

H  J.  Res.  358.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  third  week  In  March 
as  National  Poison  Prevention  Week.  In  order 
to  aid  In  bringing  to  the  American  people 
the  dangers  of  accidental  poisoning. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  KIT  .DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  ik)w  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p  jn.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Friday,  September  22,  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  S(>eaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1335.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Arbuckle  project,  Oklahcma,  pursTiant  to 
section  9(a)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939  (63  Stat.  1187)  (H.  Doc.  No.  242); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  lllus- 
trstlons. 
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1336.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  on  records  proposed  for  disposal  under 
the  law;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

1337.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
add  a  new  title  XVI  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  In  order  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
Aviation  Service  for  air  traffic  control  and 
other  essential  services  and  to  provide  for  the 
availability  and  responsiveness  of  that  Serv- 
ice In  time  of  war  or  emergency  Involving 
national  defense,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1338.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  revise  the 
boundfiry  of  Dinosaur  National  Monument, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1339.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting  a  report  designed  to 
provide  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
information  outlined  in  section  3  of  the  act 
of  July  21,  1961  (75  Stat.  216,  217),  and  is 
submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  rule  XL  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  4752.  A 
bill  to  provide  that  the  imlncorporated  ter- 
ritories of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  shall 
each  be  represented  in  Congress  by  a  Ter- 
ritorial Deputy  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1248). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Ninth  report  on  clvU  defense 
program  (Rept.  No.  1249).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Tenth  report  pertaining  to 
Cambodian  Port  Highway  (Rept.  No.  1250). 
Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 389.  Concurrent  Resolution  endorsing 
the  World  Economic  Progress  Exposition; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1261).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  2396.  An  act  for 
the  relief  of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1252).  Referred  to 
the  Conmilttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutiona  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HCLLS: 

HJl.  9340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  moneys 
received  In  payment  for  special  statistical 
studies  and  compilations  and  certain  other 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Biissourl: 

H.R.  9341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  moneys 
received  in  payment  for  special  statistical 
studies  and  compilations  and  certain  other 
services;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  9342.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
change of  lands  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 

H.R.  9343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  for 
amounts  paid  for  tuition  or  fees  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  or  for  occupa- 
tional training  or  retraining,  to  allow  a 
credit  for  taxes  paid  for  public  education, 
and  to  exempt  from  Income  tax  certain 
scholarships,  fellowships,  and  student  as- 
sistantships;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    BARRETT: 

H.R.  9344.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion In  education,  housing,  public  accommo- 
dations, and  emplosmient,  or  against  public 
officials  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  an- 
cestry, or  national  origin,  and  for  other  pur- 
jxjses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  GRAN  AH  AN: 

HJl.  9345.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion In  education,  housing,  public  accommo- 
dations, and  employment,  or  against  public 
officials  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  an- 
cestry, or  national  origin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  9346.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
scientific  research  relating  to  staphylococci 
infections;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  9347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
air  pollution  control  law  to  provide  for  a 
more  effective  program  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  und  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.   MACDONALD: 

HJl.  9348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
military  pay  and  allowances  for  periods  (up 
to  10  months)  before  December  31,  1962,  re- 
ceived by  Reserves  called  to  full-time  active 
duty  after  July  31,  1961,  shall  be  exempt  from 
Income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   MACK: 

HJl.  9349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  so  as  to  clarify  the  intent 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
the  allocation  of  television  channels;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

H.R.  9350.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  a  reward  to  individuals  who  supply  infor- 
mation leading  to  the  Identiflcation  of  any 
person,  persons,  or  international  movement 
who  may  have  been  criminally  responsible 
for  the  death  of  Deg  Hammarskjold;  to  the 
Commltteee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 

H.R.  9351.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of   certificates   of   citizenship  In   the   Canal 
Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   CORMAN: 

H.R.  9352.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public  hear- 
ings on  air  pollution  problems  of  more  than 
local  significance  under,  and  extend  the  du- 
ration of,  the  Federal  air  pollution  control 
law,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   CRAMER: 

H.R.  9353.  A  bill  to  prohibit  indirect  fi- 
nancing of  primaries  and  elections  out  of 
Federal  funds  appropriated  for  highways,  to 
prohibit  certain  Improper  and  undesirable 
practices  relating  to  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  and  for  other  purposes  designed  to 


protect  the  public  Interest  and  Investment 
therein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.R.  9354.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  dispose  of  the 
property  known  as  Ellis  Island;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KEARNS: 

H.R.  9355.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2  and  5 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
height,  exterior  design,  and  construction  of 
private  and  semlpublic  buildings  in  the 
Georgetown  area  of  the  National  Capital." 
approved  September  22.  1950  (64  SUt.  903), 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

H.R.  9356.  A  bill  to  amend  section  333  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  recognition  of  gain  In  certain  liqui- 
dations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEPSON: 

H.R.  9357.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    con- 
struction   of   the    Kingston    Harbor    project, 
Washington,  for  navigation  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WHITENER: 

HR  9358.  A  bill  to  extend  the  purchase 
programs  for  mica  and  beryl  ores  to  June  30, 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ctirrency. 

By  Mr    PRICE: 

H.R.  9359.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  change  in 
name  of  the  Beardstown,  111.,  fiood  control 
project,  to  the  Sid  Simpson-Beardstown  fiood 
control  project;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  9360.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  9361.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  child 
of  an  Insured  individual,  after  attaining  age 
18,  may  continue  to  recelvt  child's  insurance 
benefits  until  he  atUlns  age  31  if  he  is  a 
full-time  student;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  9362.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system  for  all  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  and  its  instrumentalities: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  9363.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  for  qualified  dependent 
relatives  of  certain  insured  individuals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BAILEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  397.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
require  compliance  with  section  901.  Public 
Law  858,  74th  Congress  (46  U.8.C.  1241);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.BROYHILL: 

H.R.  9364.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Wlnthrop  Eric  Bottlang;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  9365.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlcardo 
O.  Mangaccat;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  OUBSER: 
H.R.  9366.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  spectrometer  for  the  use  of  Stan- 
ford University,  Stanford,  Calif.,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HR. 9367.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Schelndll 
Racy  Schrage;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  KOWAL8KI: 
HJl.  9368.  A  bUl  for   the  relief  of  Henry 
Charlee  Okullcz;   to  the  C<Mnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8CHAOEBERG: 
HJl  9369.  A   bin  for  the   relief  of  Linda 
Sue  Wentler,  also  known  as  Cecilia  Sagrede 
Bent;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WICKERSHAM: 
HJl.  9370.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
applicants  for  resettlement  reimbursement; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  SePTEMBER  21, 1961 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX>.,  oilTered  the  following 
prayer: 


Our  Father  God.  In  this  hour  of  the 
world's  deep  distress  day  by  day  we  turn 
to  Thee,  mindful  of  our  insufficiency. 
We  are  but  broken  reeds,  lashed  by  wild 
winds  that  mock  our  boasting  pride 
uttered  in  days  of  calm.  Thine  alone, 
O  Lord,  is  the  greatness  and  the  power 
and  the  glory  and  the  victory. 

In  this  testing  decade  of  human  des- 
tiny, deepen  in  us  the  sense  of  surpass- 
ing opportunity  and  of  glorious  mission 
to  do  our  full  part  in  averting  a  global 
catastrophe  as  our  willful  world  is  given 
this  one  last  chance. 

Hear  our  prayer:  America,  America, 
Ood  mend  thine  e?ery  flaw. 

Grant  that  our  hearts  may  be  shrines 
of  prayer,  and  our  free  Nation  a  bul- 
wark for  the  oppressed,  a  flaming  beacon 
of  hope  whose  beams  shall  battle  the 
darkness  in  all  the  world.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, September  20,  1961,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


LIMITATION    ON    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  JOINT  MEET- 
ING TO  RECEIVE  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF   PERU  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Senate  will 
leave  its  Chamber  not  later  than  12:14. 
to  Join  the  House  of  Representatives  in 


their  Hall,  to  attend  a  Joint  meeting  to 
receive  the  President  of  Peru,  the  Hon- 
orable Manuel  Prado. 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfikld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Stvtes  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance : 

Peter  W.  Prlnci.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  ctistoms  collection 
district  No.  4,  with  headquarters  at  Boston, 
Mass.;  and 

D.  Patrick  Ahem,  of  California,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  27,  with  headquarters  at  Loe 
Angeles,  Calif. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Manuel  Frederick  Cohen,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission;  and 

Jack  Melville  Whitney  n.  of  nUnols,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

By  ISi.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce : 

Charles  Robert  Ross,  of  Vermont,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission; 
and 

Hundson  M.  Cooper  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons to  be  chief  warrant  oflQcers  in  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGES 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  U.S.  circuit 
Judges. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 


confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Irving  R.  Kaufman,  of  New 
York,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  sec- 
ond circuit.  Judge  Kaufman  has  had  a 
distinguished  career  as  a  Federal  trial 
judge  and  in  other  public  service  as  well 
as  private  practice.  He  is  a  scholarly, 
impartial,  and  courageous  figure  and  his 
elevation  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
is  well  warranted.  I  am  delighted  with 
his  nomination  and  pleased  at  the 
prompt  manner  in  which  the  Senate  is 
acting. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  is  one  of  the  busiest  and  most 
important  in  the  Nation.  It  has  a  tradi- 
tion of  excellence  which  Judge  Kauf- 
man's appointment  will  serve  to  enhance. 

I  support  Judge  Kaufman's  confirma- 
tion enthusiastically  and  am  confident 
that  he  will  continue  to  make  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
judicial  branch  in  his  new  post. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P»resident,  I 
believe  the  Record  should  show  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  in  favor  of 
the  action  of  the  Senate  in  confirming 
the  nomination  of  the  New  York  nominee 
to  be  a  U.S.  circuit  judge. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Yes,  very  definitely. 


UB.  ATTORNEYS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  U.S.   attorneys. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


VS.   DISTRICT   JUDGES 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  UJS.  district 
judges. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  the  absence  of  my 
senior  colleague  [Mr.  Clark],  who  is 
unavoidably  absent,  on  official  business, 
I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  which 
I  know  he  would  wish  to  make;  and 
therefore  I  make  it  in  behalf  of  both 
himself  and  myself.  Both  of  us  are  in 
approval  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Al- 
fred L.  Luongo  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  these  nominations  of  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judges?  Without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press, on  the  Record,  my  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  U.S.  district  Judges  in  New 
York. 
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John  P.  Doolinff,  Jr.,  was  rated  by  the 
American  Bar  Associaldon's  Standing 
Committee  on  Federal  Judiciary  as  ex- 
ceptionally well  qualified.  This  is  a 
rating  reserved  for  only  the  most  out- 
standing members  of  the  bar  available 
for  JxKiicial  service.  It  is  a  great  trib- 
ute to  the  skill  and  standing  of  any 
lawyer  to  be  judged  in  such  high  terms 
by  this  imjwrtant  ABA  committee. 

Mr.  DooUng  is  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Sullivan  &  Cromwell  in  New 
York  City  in  charge  of  their  litigation 
group.  He  has  had  extensive  experience 
in  antitrust,  tax  and  other  Federal 
practice.  I  know  that  it  wiU  involve  a 
substantial  financial  sacrifice  for  him  to 
accept  service  on  the  Federal  bench. 
We  should  all  be  grateful  that  lawyers 
of  his  competence  and  achievements 
are  willing  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  ju- 
diciary. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Dooling  will  make 
a  very  important  contribution  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  years  ahead.  I  am  very 
pleased  at  his  prompt  approval  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
his  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Croake  also  is  a  very 
able  nominee.  He  has  had  judicial  ex- 
perience as  a  coimty  Judge  in  New  York 
for  6  years.  He  luis  also  engaged  ex- 
tensively in  the  private  practice  of  law 
for  many  years,  specializing  in  litigation. 
He  has  been  rated  "well  qualified"  by  the 
Standing  Committee  on  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  he  was  origi- 
nally recommended  for  appointment  by 
the  Westchester  County  Bar  Association 
as  a  result  of  a  request  Senator  Javtts 
and  I  made  to  all  of  the  bar  associations 
in  New  York  for  the  names  of  the  best 
qualified  lawyers  in  their  areas  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Federal  courts. 

I  am  confident  that  Judge  Croake  will 
aerve  on  the  Federal  district  court  with 
distinction  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak  in  his  behalf. 


UB.  AMBASSADOR 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Charles  W.  Cole,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Chile. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


UJS.   REGULAR   AIR   FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  UJB.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


UuS.  AIR  FORCE 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 


Mr.  MANSFIEU:).  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 

sundry   nominations   of   postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection. 
they  are  confirmed. 


THE  NAVY  AND  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Navy  and  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  which  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate,  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Rbcord  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1961;  and  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Navy,  which  had  been  received  by 
the  Senate,  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  September  18. 
1961,  all  of  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection. 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  my  intention  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  I  Uilnk  I  should  notify  the 
membership  that  I  intend  to  do  so  at  10 
minutes  after  the  hour.  Meantime,  I 
am  glad  to  yield,  to  permit  any  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  recognized  and  to  be  heard. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communications 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Dkvelopment    Psocram    fob    Natiowal    Fca- 
ESTs — Message  From  tbx  PmEswmxn 
A  oommunlcaUon  from  the  President  of 
the    United    States,    transmitting    a    report 


prepared  by  the  Department  ot  Agriculture 
setting  forth  a  derelopment  program  for 
national  forests  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

PtoposiD  SumnrrtriKi.  Apr«omiATioH,  H*- 

TtowAL   AntoifATmcs   awB   Bpacb   OoTrNcn. 

(S.  Doc.  No.  85) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962,  In  the  amount  of  $225,000  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Propossd      Supplemental      Appkopsiations, 
Fiscal  Year  1962  (S.  Doc.  No.  64) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  UiUted  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962  In  the  amount  of  915  million  for 
Disaster  Relief,  $90  million  for  the  Small 
dusiness  Administration,  $5  million  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  $5  million  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered   to   be   printed. 

Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriation  to 
Pat  Claims  and  Juocmxnts  Rendered 
Against  the  UNnm  States  (S.  Doc.  No. 
56) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  to  pay  claims 
and  Judgments  rendered  against  the  United 
States,  as  provided  by  various  lawa.  in  the 
amount  of  $16,099,744.  together  with  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  Indefi- 
nite Interest  and  costs  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Plans  for  Works  or  Improvement  im 
Various  States 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  OfBce  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  plans 
for  works  of  Improvement  on  Bscondldo 
Creek,  Calif..  Upper  Quaboag  River,  Mass., 
Gering  Valley.  Nebr.,  Gum  Neck,  N.C..  Wagon 
Creek,  Okla..  Pine  Creek.  Tenn.,  and  North- 
•••t  Tributaries  of  the  Leon  River,  Tex.  (with 
•oeompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

RcPocT  CM  RsapromowMKirr  or  aw 

Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Prest- 
dent,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
far  "Beadjustment  Beneflte."  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962.  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


NoTKX  or  Prop 
Cobalt 


■D  DisposmoM  or  CsRTAar 
AND   Cobalt   Carbonates 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting,  pmiuant  to  law.  a  notice  to 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  of  a 
proposed  disposition  of  apprmrlmatrty  306.- 
000  pounds  of  cobalt  OEldes  and  approxi- 
mately 5.500  pounds  of  cobalt  carbonates 
(with  an  aooompanylng  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Special  Personnel  Problems  in 
Federal  Aviation  Acenct  —  Proposed 
Legislation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  Washington.  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  special 
personnel  problems  in  that  Agency,  together 
with  a  draft  of  proposed  le^rlslatlon  to  add 
a  new  title  XVI  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
ot   1958,  In  order  to  provide   for  a  Federal 
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Aviation  Service  far  air  traffic  control  and 
other  essential  services  and  to  provide  for 
the  availability  and  responsiveness  of  that 
service  In  time  of  war  or  emergency  Involving 
national  defense,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cconmerce. 

RBPorr  ON  Arbucsxx  Project,  Oklahoma 
(H.  Doc.  No.  243) 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pxirsuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  Arbuckle  Project,  Oklahoma, 
a  multipurpose  water  resource  development 
on  Rock  Creek,  tributary  to  the  Washita 
River,  In  the  Red  River  Basin,  Okla.  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

RxvisiON  or  BoxncDART  or  DnfosAtra  National 
Monument,  Utah 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  revise  the  boundary  of 
Dinosaur  National  Monument,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  C<xnmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Plan  roe  Works  cr  Improvement  in  Statb 
or  Montana 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  OfBce  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  plan 
for  works  of  improvement  on  Box  Bder 
Creek,  Mont,  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Disposition  or  EXECxmvx  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departmenu  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  arc  not  needed  In  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Caklson  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  FRE8IDKNT: 

A  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the  McAlezander 
Chapter.  Reserve  c5Acers  Association  of  the 
United  SUtee,  Corvallls,  Greg.,  relating  to 
false  statements  regarding  dvU  defense;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Council  of  Lithuanian 
American  Community.  In  New  York  City, 
N.T.,  pledging  their  support  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  In  their  fight  against  the 
menace  of  International  communism;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


LEGALIZED  EAVESDROPPING  IN 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK— RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
annual  conference  of  the  New  York  State 
Sheriffs'  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Whereas  In  the  State  of  New  York  eaves- 
dropping   by    law    enforcement    ofllcers    Is 


permissible  under  the  statutes  of  this  State 
under  certain  conditions;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  courts  of  this  Nation 
have  cast  doubt  upon  the  right  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  legally  operate  under  the 
statutes  of  this  State  by  eavesdropping;  and 
Whereas  this  seriously  Impedes  those 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law 
of  this  State  and,  at  time,  nullifies  their 
efforts  In  attempting  to  do  so:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  again  go  on 
record  as  favoring  legalized  eavesdropping 
under  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  U.S.  Senators  Kenneth  B.  Keating 
and  Jacob  K.  Javitu  as  a  record  of  the  action 
taken  here  today. 

Dated  August  10,  1961.  at  Schroon  Lake, 
N.Y. 

New  York  State  SHERirrs' 

Association, 
Frank  L.  Gavel, 
James  L.  Emert, 
Claude  Van  Woe, 
Phillip  T.  Thomas, 
Sarto  C.  Major, 

Resolutions  Committee. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  7890.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  to  dispose  of  certain  land, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  1099). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  8876.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ckxle  of  1954  to  permit  the  use  of 
Identifying  numbers  (Rept.  No.  1102). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

S.  Res.  206.  Resolution  directing  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  make  further  studies  on  lead. 
Bine,  and  certain  other  minerals  and  report 
to  the  Senate  thereon  (Rept.  No.  1108). 

By  Mr,  MCCARTHY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  8652.  An  act  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  losses  sustained  In 
converting  from  street  railway  to  bus  opera- 
tions (Rept  No.  1101). 

By  Mr.  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  3019.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  fireproof  annex  building  for 
use  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1104). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  5751.  An  act  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  provide 
for  notification  that  the  U.S.  mails  may  con- 
tain Communist  propaganda  Introduced  Into 
the  United  States  from  abroad,  and  for  other 
purpoese  (Rept.  No.  1106). 

By  Mr.  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  additional  amendments: 

8.  1747.  A  bUl  to  stabUlze  the  mining  of 
lead  and  zinc  In  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1106). 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  RELATING  TO  DISTRI- 
BUTION OP  CERTAIN  STOCK— RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE— MINOR- 
ITY VIEWS  (8.  REPT.  NO.  1100) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  re- 
port favorably,  without  amendment,  the 
bill  (H.R.  8847)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide 


that  a  distribution  of  stock  made  to  an 
individual — or  certain  corporations — 
pursuant  to  an  order  enforcing  the  anti- 
trust laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  divi- 
dend distribution  but  shall  be  treated  as 
a  return  of  capital;  and  to  provide  that 
the  amount  of  such  a  distribution  made 
to  a  corporation  shall  be  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  distribution,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon.  I  ask  that  the  re- 
port, together  with  the  minority  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las] and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  CrOREl,  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  rec- 
ommendation a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  September  5. 
1961,  that  appeared  to  have  no  perma- 
nent value  or  historical  interest,  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to 
law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request) : 

S.2587.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  official  correspond- 
ence of  Vice  President  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  puiposes; 

S.  2588.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4369  of 
title  89,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  3589.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  compensation  and  restoration  of  employ- 
ment benefits  to  certain  Federal  officers  and 
employees  improperly  deprived  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

8.2590.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  restora- 
tion of  salary  to  postmasters  In  post  offices 
of  the  fourth  class  in  certain  cases; 

8.  2591.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  relating  to  travel  expenses  of 
civilian  officers  and  employees  assigned  to 
duty  posts  outside  the  continental  United 
States;  and 

S.  2592.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Administrative    Expenses    Act    of    1946,    as.  , 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office'  ' 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BABTLETT  (by  request) :  U 

8. 2593.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  encourager 
collective  bargaining  between  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  representa- 
tives of  Its  employees,  and  to  permit  to  the 
extent  practicable  the  adoption  by  the 
Alaska  Railroad  of  the  personnel  policies  and 
practices  of  the  railroad  Indtistry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baxtlxtt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  sepcurate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  2594.  A  blU  fOT  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Edith 
Kiaer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  2596.  A  bill  to  withdraw  Federal  support 
and  approval  from  apprenticeship  programs 
which  deny  Individuals  an  equal  opportunity 
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to  participate  tliereln  on  account  of  their 
race,  color,  or  creed:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  tbe  remarlcs  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introdnced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
dw-  a  separate  heading^ 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

8.2596.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  dispose  of  tbe 
property  known  as  Ellis  Island:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

5.2597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sadegh 
Ghotb  Esfebanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.35M.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
Asbury  Park.  NJ.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  WnjJAMS  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  first  above- 
mentioned  bill,  which  appear  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ma&nuson)    (by  request )j 

S.  2599.  A  bill  to  add  a  new  title  XVI  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  in  order  to 
provide  Tor  a  Federal  AvlaUon  Senrice  for  air 
traffic  control  and  other  essential  services  and 
to  provide  for  the  availability  and  respon- 
siveness of  that  service  in  time  of  war  or 
emergency  InvolTtng  national  defense,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Cammierce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MoirmoMTT  when 
be  Introduced  tbe  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

TO  PRINT  "THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 
LINE"  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  218) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 

Administration ; 

Retolved.  That  the  document  entitled  "The 
Oooun unlet  Party  Line"  prefMred  by  J.  JEd- 
gar  Hoover  for  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subconunlttee  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment and  that  fifty  thousand  additional 
ooptes  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Oommlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  and  that  one  hundred 
and  three  thousand  additional  copies  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 


LABOR       AGREEMENTS       ON       THE 
ALASKA  RAILROAD 

Mr.  RARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bin  to  Improve  and  encourage 
collective  bargaining  on  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2593)  to  improve  and  en- 
courage collective  bargaining  between 
the  management  of  the  Alaska  Railroad 
and  representatives  of  its  employees,  and 
to  permit  to  the  extent  practicable  the 
adoption  by  the  Alaska  Railroad  of  the 
personnel  policies  and  practices  of  the 
railroad  ijQdustry,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bartlett,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  federally  owned,  and 
operated  as  an  agency  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  has  tix  more  than  30 
years  followed  the  practice  of  commer- 
cial rail  carriers  in  labor-management 
relations.  Bargaining  agreements  have 
been  negotiated  with  union  representa- 


tives imder  the  authority  of  the  rail- 
road's enabling  act — 48  U.S.C.  30 — see 
appendix  A  for  an  article  from  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  for  May  1961. 
describing  current  agreements.  At  vari- 
ous times  these  agreements  have  been 
approved  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Employees  orgsmizations  which  repre- 
sent Alaska  Railroad  employees  today  in- 
clude the  following: 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainm>?n. 

American  Train  Dispatchers  Associa- 
tion. 

Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of 
America. 

Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers. 

International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers and  Blacksmiths. 

American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees. 

The  bargaining  agreements  which 
have  long  regulated  employee  relations 
at  the  Alaska  Railroad  incorporate  a 
seniority  system  patterned  after  those 
traditionally  used  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. 

In  1945  and  1946  the  Alaska  Railroad 
experienced  somewhat  of  a  crisis  in  its 
labor  relations.  The  civil  service  pro- 
cedures in  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act 
of  1944  were  not  placed  in  effect  on  the 
railroad  when  the  law  was  passed  be- 
cause there  was  s<Mne  doubt  as  to  their 
applicability.  To  have  applied  these 
procedures  would  have  required  the  ef- 
fective destruction  of  the  employment 
system  which  had  long  been  found  de- 
sirable both  by  railroad  management  and 
employees.  Special  Investigators  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  were  sent 
to  Alaska  to  review  employment  prac- 
tices. A  personnel  director  was  hired  in 
1946 — the  first  on  the  railroad — and  It 
was  decided  that  all  labor  agreements 
then  in  force  would  be  reviewed  to  as- 
certain their  conformity  with  law  and 
their  effect  on  labor  relations. 

The  personnel  director  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  spent  months  renegotiating  the 
agreements.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished they  were  sent  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  depart- 
mental approval  At  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  doubts  were  expressed  as  to 
the  legality  of  some  of  the  agreement 
provisions.  These  provisions  were  ac- 
cordingly referred  to  the  OfOce  of  the 
Solicitor  in  December  1946.  E)epart- 
mental  attorneys  spent  months  in  legal 
research  and  met  with  representatives  of 
employees  In  Washington. 

Apparently  all  legal  doubts  were  sat- 
isfied because  the  agreements,  with  some 
negotiated  modifications,  were  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  in  1950,  after 
4  years  of  study.  Most  of  the  agree- 
ments were  approved  over  the  signature 
of  Secretary  Oscar  Chapman.  All  con- 
tained seniority  rules  patterned  after  the 
system  of  private  railroads.  None  in- 
cluded the  retention  point  rules  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

vxTKaAirs*  raznxzivcz  fsoslxms:   19S4 

In  1954.  a  regional  official  of  tbe  Civil 
Service  Commission  wrote  to  the  Gen- 


eral Manager  of  the  railroad  and  called 
to  his  attention  the  fact  that  the  Alaska 
Railroad  was  not  observing  the  civil 
service  procedures  of  the  Veterans'  Pref- 
erence Act.  The  General  Manager  made 
a  lengthy  reply  which  resulted  in  the  re- 
ferral of  the  entire  problem  to  Washing- 
ton— to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  by 
its  regional  officials,  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  the  General  Manager  of  the 
railroad. 

In  May  1954.  Mr.  L.  V.  Meloy.  Chief 
Law  Officer,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
informally  gave  to  Mr.  Guy  Numbers, 
then  Personnel  Director  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  n  legal  memoran- 
dum— appendix  B — which  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Alaska  Railroad  was 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act. 

On  July  2.  1954.  Mr.  Frank  Kalbaugh. 
then  General  Manager  of  the  railroad 
submitted  an  extended  analysis  of  the 
entire  problem — appendix  C — to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Territories.  On 
July  19  Mr.  Kalbaugh's  letter  and  memo- 
randum were  submitted  to  the  Director  of 
Personnel  of  the  Department  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Territories.  The 
Personnel  Director  was  a.sked  in  this 
memorandum  to  "use  the  information 
presented  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve 
the  essential  features  of  the  seniority 
system  on  the  Alaska  Railroad." 

During  the  period  there  were  several 
meetings  on  the  matter  of  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  with  officials  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The«e  officials 
showed  understanding  of  the  railroad's 
problem  anc?  the  chief  law  officer  of  the 
Commission  recommended  that  the  prob- 
lem be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  could  not 
decide  that  the  Alaska  Railroad  was  not 
covered  by  veterans"  preference,  but  It 
was  thought  that  the  Attorney  General 
might  be  able  to  reach  such  a  conclu- 
sion. 

The  Alaska  Railroad  records  do  not 
show  what  happened  to  this  recom- 
mendation. Out  of  these  events,  bow- 
ever,  came  a  general  understanding  on 
an  informal  ba&is  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  that  Commission  officials 
would  only  act  with  respect  to  the  Alaska 
Railroad  on  Veterans'  Preference  Act 
problems  when  actual  cases  were  sub- 
mitted. 

EHiring  all  these  years  only  one  Alaska 
Railroad  veteran's  case  was  ever  filed 
and  decided.  TTils  Involved  an  official 
of  the  railroad  and  the  case  was  decided 
under  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act. 

vcnaAWs'  nurxaKifci  FROBLuca  in  its* 

This  situation  continued  imtll  1959 
when  a  veteran's  preference  claim 
brought  by  Mr.  Wlnford  Pederson  re- 
vived the  entire  veterans'  preference 
question.  In  the  previous  15  years  since 
the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  was  passed, 
not  a  single  veteran's  preference  case 
was  te-ought  by  any  Alaska  Railroad  em- 
I*>yee  covered  by  a  labor  agre^nent, 
Pederson.  however,  won  his  case  and  sev- 
eral additional  cases  have  since  been 
filed. 

One  of  these  cases  was  the  Brown  case, 
now  being  handled  on  appeal  by  the  rail- 
road to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Brown  was  a  veteran  and  made  a  claim 
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as  a  veteran.  But  his  claim  was  decided 
as  a  non veteran.  The  Brown  case  caused 
the  General  Manager  to  conclude  that 
the  railroad  was  now  faced  with  claims 
both  from  veterans  and  nonveterans, 
that  the  situation  of  labor  agreements 
which  were  in  conflict  with  civil  service 
procedures  had  become  intolerable,  and 
that  the  railroad  must  either  have  leg- 
islative relief  or  must  install  the  civil 
service  system.  In  the  latter  event  the 
railroad  would  have  to  inform  the  em- 
ployees that  It  could  no  longer  observe 
those  rules  of  the  labor  agreement  which 
conflict  with  mandatory  civil  service 
procedures. 

LBGI8LAT1VB     PBOPOSALS 

The  Alaska  Railroad  has  had  annual 
exemptions  from  competitive  civil  service 
procedures  on  the  grounds  that  Congress 
was  considering  legislation  which  would 
exempt  the  Alaska  Railroad  from  the 
competitive  service  and  would  modify  the 
applicability  of  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act.  The  proposed  railroad  incorpora- 
tion bill  would  have  done  this.  It  was 
cleared  during  the  previous  administra- 
tion through  the  Department  and 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
with  other  interested  governmental  agen- 
cies. It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  Civil 
Service  CommLsslon  Itself,  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  Incorporation  bill,  did 
not  oppose  the  modifications  of  veteran's 
preference  and  civil  service  procedure 
which  the  incorp<»tition  bill  contained. 

Since  January  20  an  Incorporation  bill 
for  the  Alaska  Railroad  has  been  made  a 
part  of  the  Department's  legislative  pro- 
gram. A  revised  bill  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Department's  legislative  counsel 
with  provisioiis  which  modify  veterans 
preference  and  civil  service  requirements. 

THX    klJiKKk    KAIUOAO    PBtaOITmL    BILL 

The  heart  of  this  personnel  bill  is  not 
exemption  from  veterans  preference, 
but  a  provision  which  grants  employees, 
including  veterans,  the  right  to  choose, 
through  negotiation,  whether  they  wish 
to  keep  their  present  seniority  system, 
or  wish  to  abandon  It  In  favor  of  civil 
service  procedures  applicable  both  to 
veterans  and  nonretcrans. 

Both  the  local  unions  in  Anchorage 
and  the  national  officers  of  these  unions 
in  Washington  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  principle — though  not  necessarily 
the  language — of  the  personnel  bill  in 
question — see  appendix  D.  In  addition, 
the  Railway  Labor  Executives  Associa- 
tion has  also  endorsed  the  bllL 

It  should  be  reemphasized  that  no  one 
desires  to  exclude  Alaska  Railroad  em- 
ployees from  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act  It  Is  felt,  however,  that  employees 
of  the  rallrocul  who  are  working  under 
labor  agreements  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  legal  choice  between 
tbe  seniority  system  of  the  currently 
effective  agreements  or  the  civil  service 
procedures  applicable  to  veterans  and 
those  applicable  to  nonveterans.  If  this 
is  impossible  there  seems  to  t)e  no  alter- 
native but  a  100-percent  compliance  with 
civil  service  procedures,  even  though 
this  means  violation  of  a  great  many  of 
the  currently  effective  labor  agreement 
rules. 

The  Alaska  Railroful  personnel  bill. 
In  support  of  which  this  memorandnm 


is  submitted,  would  not  change  the  em- 
ployment prsu;tices  which  have  long 
been  effective  at  the  Alaska  Railroad. 
Nor  would  the  bill  grant  nonveteran  em- 
ployment prerogatives  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railroad  beyond  the  scope 
of  collective-bargaining  agreements. 

The  only  provisions  of  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  in  direct  collision  with 
bargaining  relationships  at  the  railroad 
are  those  which  give  special  rights  to 
veterans  in  employment  retention  and 
seniority.  These  provisions  give  one 
class  of  employees — veterans — a  com- 
petitive advantage  over  all  others  in  the 
railroad  practice  of  "bidding"  for  jobs 
and  "bumping"  incumbents.  On-the- 
job  seniority  must  control  the  rights  of 
various  employees  In  the  system  if  these 
contractual  employment  rights  are  to 
operate  fairly. 

Under  veterans  preference  provisions, 
individuals  with  long  years  of  railroad 
service  would  be  prevented  from  bidding 
against  jobs  held  by  preferred  employees 
with  shorter  terms  of  service.  Employees 
who  have  earned  the  privilege  of  serving 
in  favorable  F>osltions  through  long  3rears 
of  service  would  be  denied  the  rights 
which  they  justly  deserve.  This  result 
is  shown  as  particularly  unjust  when  one 
recalls  that  many  of  these  railroaders 
were  actually  frozen  in  their  employment 
during  World  War  n  and  prevented  from 
serving  in  the  uniformed  service. 

The  Alaska  Railroad  personnel  bill 
cannot  fairly  be  considered  an  attack  on 
the  Federal  employment  rights  of  vet- 
erans. This  memorandum  has  at- 
tempted to  describe  the  unique  problems 
which  exist  on  the  Alaska  Railroad; 
problems  which  the  bill  would  solve.  Its 
provisions  would  only  reach  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act 
of  1944  which  are  inappropriate  to  the 
special  circumstances  at  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road. The  railroad,  as  a  Federal  agency, 
would  continue  to  be  bound  by  all  pro- 
visions of  the  law — including  preference 
In  initial  hire — which  are  not  in  con- 
flict with  bargaining  agreements. 

In  view  of  this,  and  in  view  of  the 
obligation  of  the  Government  to  deal 
fairly  with  its  railroad  employees  who 
have  relied  on  bargaining  agreements 
for  employment  security,  It  Is  contended 
that  early  enactment  of  the  bill  Is  es- 
sential. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  simdry 
material  related  to  my  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objectlcai,  the  sundry 
material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Appkndix  a 

[Prom  Monthly  Labor  Review,  May  1901) 

THB  OOVSSNMKin'  AND  BASCAimNO 
OM  THK  ^«-*g»*  RAIUIOAO 

( By  KdwlnM.  Pitch) 

On  February  20,  1961,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  approved  a  basic  labor  agreement 
covering  the  train  and  engine  service  em- 
ployees of  the  Alaska  Railroad  which  ex- 
panded the  framework  of  bargaining  rela- 
tionships with  trade  unions  on  the  railroad. 
The  agreement  was  re(u:bed  In  the  fall  of 
1960  In  Anchorage,  Alaska,  by  officials  of  the 
Alaslca  Railroad,  which  Is  Government  owned, 
and  representatlTee  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Ptremen  and  Bnglnemcn.  Its 
prOTlalone  deal  with  a  wide  range  of  collec- 


tive-bargaining principles  and  procedures  ex- 
tending from  xuilon  recognition  and  the  ob- 
ligation to  bargain  to  what  amounts  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  disputes  over  wage 
rates  and  related  wage  rules. 

The  arbitration  provisions  go  beyond  the 
requirements  placed  on  private  railroads  and 
their  employees  by  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
Under  the  permissive  labor-relations  policies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  rail- 
road has  agreed  to  arbitrate  wage  disputes 
and  to  be  bound  by  the  arbitration  award, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  would  disapprove  the  award 
only  If  he  found  it  definitely  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest.  Under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  applicable  to  private  railroads,  but  not 
to  the  Alaska  Railroad,  disputes  over  the 
maklEg  or  amending  of  agreements  may  be 
arbitrated,  but  only  by  the  mutual  consent 
of  the  parties.  Falling  arbitration,  major 
disputes  over  wages  or  changes  in  work- 
ing rules  may  be  referred  to  an  emergency 
board,  which  can  only  recommend  settlement 
terms. 

Train  and  engine  service  employees  on  the 
Alaska  Railroad  have  settled  disputes  over 
the  Interpretation  of  agreements  Uirough  an 
ad  hoc  adjustment  board  procedure  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  new  labor  agreement  also 
adds  disputes  over  the  application  of  rail- 
road operating  rules  to  those  prerloosly  re- 
ferred to  adjustment  boards.  These  operating 
rules  are  Issued  unilaterally  by  management 
and  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  such  as 
use  of  time  tables  and  watches,  slguallng. 
flagging  rules,  train  orders,  and  safety  rules. 
But  an  employee  who  Is  disciplined  or  dis- 
charged I>ecause  of  alleged  violation  of  these 
rules  may  now,  after  he  has  exhausted  the 
prescribed  appeals  procedure,  secure  an  ad- 
justment board  ruling  on  whether  the  pen- 
alty Is  justified.  Although  such  dlsputee 
previously  were  subject  to  investigation  and 
hearing,  the  railroad  had  not  been  willing  to 
submit  them  for  decision  by  an  adjttstment 
board. 

aacsosouND  or  tbs  agkxxsixnt 

The  agreement  of  1961  Is  but  the  last  In 
a  series  of  labor  agreements  between  tbe 
Alaska  Railroad  and  the  unions  Involved, 
which  began  in  1930.*  3  years  before  the 
completion  of  the  Alaska  Railroad.  It  is 
probable  that  no  other  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  has  so  long  a  history  of 
making  and  maintaining  written  labor 
agreements;  in  fact,  few  agencies  have  such 
agreements.  The  Alaska  Railroad,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  consistently  so^igbt  to  adapt, 
within  the  framewcH-k  of  Federal  law  appU- 
cable  to  annual  leave,  workmen's  com- 
pensation, and  other  fringe  benefits,  the 
personnel  rules  and  practices  of  private 
railroads,  including  organized  relatlonshlpe 
with  trade  unions  which  are  representative 
of  its  employees. 

After  many  years  of  dealing  with  trade 
unions,  the  Alaska  RaUroad  drew  up  a 
formal  labor  policy  statement  in  1947.'  An 
attempt  to  secure  employee  assent  to  this 
policy  failed;  a  bitter  wage  dispute  was  lii 
process  at  the  time.  The  dispute  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  application,  through  rulings 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  of  the  1945 
Federal  Pay  Act.  The  railroad  was  thus 
confronted  with  the  possibility  of  double 
wage  Increases,  one  arrived  at  by  negotiation 
and  the  other  dictated  by  Federal  statute. 
The  adoption  of  a  formal  labor  policy  after 
the  dispute  had  extended  over  many  months 
represented  an  attempt  to  pave  the  way  for 
reliance  upon  ccdlectlve  bargaining  Insofar 


*R\iles  and  Rates  of  Pay  for  LocomoUve 
Engineers,  Conductors,  Firemen  and  Brake- 
men,  Alaska  Railroad  Agreement  o<  April  1, 
1930. 

*LAbor  pcXLcj  statement  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  Anchorage.  Alaska,  approved  June 
3,  1947,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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aa  wage  Increases  were  concerned.  In  the 
•omewhat  heated  atmosphere  of  the  time, 
agreement  was  Impossible,  and  the  railroad 
issued  the  labor  policy  statement  uni- 
laterally. Railroad  officials  adhered  to  all 
of  its  provisions  except  those  on  the  media- 
tion and  arbitration  of  disputes,  which  re- 
quired union  assent. 

The  1947  policy  was  worked  out  and  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Otto  S.  Beyer,  who  had  had 
long  experience  in  railroad  labor  problems. 
Including  membership  in  the  National 
Mediation  Board  and  service  as  Director  of 
Personnel  Relations  for  the  Federal  Coordi- 
nator of  Trans,>ortation  and  for  the  OlBce 
of  Defense  Transportation.  After  World 
War  n,  Mr.  Beyer  became  a  consultant  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  was  sent 
to  Alaska  to  recommend  Improvements  in 
labor  policy.  He  formulated  the  Alaska 
Railroad's  labor  policy  and  also  prepared  a 
similar  policy  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  a  whole,  which  was  adopted  in 
1948.'  The  departmental  policy  applied  only 
to  ungraded  employees,  whose  wages  are 
determined,  not  by  act  of  Congress,  but  by 
administrative  decision,  and  excluded  those 
under  the  Classification  Act. 

A  new  labor  policy  was  Issued  in  January 
1959,*  which  accorded  representation  rights 
to  classified  employees  If  they  so  desire,  and 
established  a  right  of  conference  between 
representatives  of  employees  and  manage- 
ment on  problems  of  mutual  Interest.  The 
sections  on  collective  bargaining,  written 
agreements,  and  the  settlement  of  disputes 
covered  only  the  ungraded  employees  to 
whom  the  1948  departmental  policy  applied. 
Once  these  employees  had  established  their 
rights  to  trade  union  representation,  the 
several  agencies  of  the  Department  were  re- 
quired to  negotiate  a  basic  labor  agreement 
with  the  unions.  These  basic  agreements 
were  to  cover  broad  principles  and  proce- 
dures for  the  conduct  of  union-manage- 
ment relations  and  could  not  be  etfective 
without  approval  by  the  Secretary.  Agree- 
ments covering  wages  and  working  rules 
were  designated  "Supplementary  labor  agree- 
ments." Once  signed  by  the  head  of  the 
departmental  agency,  they  become  effective 
without  secretarial  approval. 

The  basic  labor  agreement,  approved  in 
February  1961  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  Alaska  Railroad,  was  negotiated 
under  the  requirements  of  the  Department's 
1959  labor  policy  as  outlined.  Its  provisions 
on  union  representation  and  collective  bar- 
gaining follow  much  the  same  pattern  as 
was  prescribed  in  the  Alaska  Railroad's  1947 
policy  statement.  The  principles  governing 
grievance  procedure  and  labor-management 
cooperation  also  follow  previously  adopted 
practices.  The  sections  covering  wage  policy 
and  the  settlement  of  disputes  are,  as  pre- 
viously indicated,  without  precedent. 

WAGE    POUCT 

For  a  decade,  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  its 
unions  have  negotiated  wage  rates  on  a  pat- 
tern of  Northern  Pacific  Railway  wage  rates 
by  occupation  plus  a  differential  to  fairly  re- 
flect the  higher  price  level  of  the  railbelt* 
in  Alaska.  At  each  negotiation,  however,  the 
parties  were  free  to  argue  for  the  adoption 
of  different  wage  principles. 

The  new  basic  agreement  translates  this 
customary  policy  into  a  relatively  permanent 
requirement,    subject     to     alteration     only 


'Policy  memorandum  covering  general 
labor  relations  policy  for  ungraded  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  January  16,  1948. 

♦"Labor  Relations  Policies,"  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C.,  Jan- 
uary 1959. 

•The  area  served  by  the  Alaska  Railroad, 
extending  from  Seward  and  Whittler  on  the 
Kenai  Peninsula,  through  Anchorage  and 
Palmer,  to  Fairbanks  In  north-central  Alaska. 


through  a  renegotlatiton  of  the  basic  agree- 
ment itself.  This  represents  a  somewhat 
more  formidable  process  than  negotiating  a 
change  in  supplementary  agreements.  A 
major  reasor.  for  adopting  Northern  Pacific 
wages  plus  a  cost-of-living  differential  stems 
from  the  recent  addition  of  Anchorage  and 
Fairbanks  to  the  cities  surveyed  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  consumer  price  pro- 
gram. Comparative  price  levels  in  these 
cities  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  are  scheduled  for 
first  publication  this  summer.  This  will  re- 
move the  previous  uncertainty  in  Alaska 
Railroad  negotiations  relating  to  cost-of- 
living  differentials,  since  the  parties  to  the 
basic  agreement  have  agreed  to  be  bound  by 
the  consumer  price  differentials  between 
Seattle  and  the  Alaskan  cities  as  determined 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Under  the  formula  agreed  upon,  changes 
in  the  cost-of-living  differential  will  not  be 
made  each  time  the  consumer  price  dlffer- 
tlal  changes,  but  will  be  made  when  wage 
adjustments  on  the  Northern  Pacific  are 
added  to  Alaska  Railroad  wage  rates,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  agreement.  As  a  result,  Alaska 
Railroad  train  and  engine  service  pay  rates 
will  always  equal  prevailing  Northern  Pacific 
rates  plus  a  percentage  of  these  rates  equal 
to  the  consiimer  price  differentials  between 
Seattle  and  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks.  A 
combination  of  the  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks 
differentials,  weighted  by  the  number  of 
employees  In  each  area,  will  be  used.  At 
present,  operating  employees'  pay  rates  on 
the  Alaska  Railroad  exceed  comparable 
Northern  Pacific  rates  by  37  percent. 

ADJUSTMENT   BOARD   PHOCKDUSK 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  basic  agree- 
ment provides  an  adjustment  board  pro- 
cedure for  the  settlement  of  disputes  over 
the  interpretation  of  labor  agreements  or  the 
railroad's  operating  rules.  Such  grievances 
must  first  be  handled  according  to  the  ap- 
peals procedures  in  effect,  including  a  final 
appeal  to  the  general  manager  of  the  rail- 
road. If  not  then  settled,  they  are  referred 
to  an  ad  hoc  board  of  adjustment  composed 
of  one  representative  selected  by  the  rail- 
road, one  selected  by  the  union,  and  a  third 
by  agreement  between  the  parties  (or,  fail- 
ing agreement,  the  neutral  member  will  be 
selected  by  the  parties  from  a  list  of  neu- 
trals obtained  from  the  National  Mediation 
Board).  A  new  step — akin  to  mediation  but 
without  a  mediator — has  been  added  in  an 
attempt  to  minimize  the  number  of  cases 
actually  heard  by  an  adjustment  board. 
For  30  days  after  the  general  manager's  final 
decision  In  a  given  dispute,  the  union  agrees 
not  to  request  submission  of  the  case  to  an 
adjustment  board,  but  may  ask  that  it  be 
submitted  to  a  factfinding  board  composed 
of  three  representatives  of  the  railroad  and 
three  of  the  union.  This  board  will  decide 
whether  the  case  should  be  submitted  to  an 
adjustment  board.  If  the  parties  fall  to 
agree,  the  case  is  automatically  subject  to 
adjustment  board  procedure.  On  cases  sub- 
mitted to  a  board  of  adjustment,  hearings 
win  be  held  and  an  award  made  which  will 
be  final  and  binding  unless  disapproved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  30  days 
after  submission  to  his  ofllce. 

ARBrnunoN  or  wage  kars  <»  wage  rules 
The  agreement  to  arbitrate  wage  and  wage- 
rule  disputes  does  not  provide  for  an  inter- 
mediate appeals  procedure.  If,  in  any  given 
wage  negotiation,  the  parties  are  unable  to 
agree,  the  dispute  must  be  submitted  to  a 
board  of  arbitration.  As  in  the  case  of  an 
adjustment  board,  each  party  selects  its 
representative.  But  the  neutral  member 
must  be  picked  from  a  list  of  available 
neutrals  selected  from  lists  maintained  by 
the  National  Mediation  Board. 

Prior  to  arbitration  of  a  given  dispute,  the 
basic  agreement  requires  the  making  of  an 
arbitration  agreement  which  mtist  cover  the 
matters  customarily  Included  in  s\ich  agree- 


ments in  the  private  railroad  industry. 
There  must  be  a  clear  and  specific  state- 
ment of  the  question  to  be  arbitrated.  A 
written  record  of  the  arbitration  hearing 
must  be  maintained.  The  agreement  must 
contain  time  limits  for  the  appointment  of 
the  arbitration  board,  the  holding  of  hear- 
ings, and  the  making  of  a  final  decision. 
Like  an  adjustment  board  decision,  an  arbi- 
tration award  becomes  final  and  binding  un- 
less disapproved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior within  30  days  of  the  receipt  of  the 
award  in  his  office. 

Each  party  compensates  its  own  board 
member.  The  railroad  pays  the  fee  of  the 
neutral,  but  his  expenses  are  shared  equally 
by  the  railroad  and  the  union  party  to  the 
dispute. 

The  wage  policy  provisions  of  the  basic 
labor  agreement  which  have  been  described 
are  so  automatic  that  it  is  unlikely  any  dis- 
pute as  to  wage  rates  will  be  referred  to 
arbitration.  Wage  rules,  often  as  important 
as  the  rates  themselves,  are  another  matter, 
however.  Future  disputes  as  to  these  will 
certainly  be  referred  to  an  arbitration  board 
if  they  are  not  resolved  through  negotiation. 

The  rarity  of  labor  relations  on  an  or- 
ganized basis  in  the  Federal  Government 
lends  importance  to  such  agreements  as  this. 
Here  there  is  little  room  for  negotiation  on 
many  matters  covered  by  labor  agreements 
In  private  Industry  (leave,  holidays,  pay, 
pension  rights,  etc.).  since  they  are  fixed  by 
Federal  law.  Furthermore.  Federal  law  and 
regulation  is  always  paramount.  This  still 
leaves  a  variety  of  subjects  which  are  ap- 
propriate for  collective  bargaining.  The 
Alaska  Railroad  has  demonstrated  by  its  long 
history  of  union  relationships  that  some 
collective  bargaining  practices  of  private  in- 
dustry are  adaptable  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  does  not.  of  course,  mean  that 
the  Alaska  Railroad  has  surmounted  all  the 
problems  of  employee  relations  any  more 
than  is  true  of  private  employers.  But  the 
basic  labor  agreement  represents  the  latest 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  step  taken 
by  the  railroad  and  Its  unions  In  establish- 
ing a  collective   bargaining  framework. 

Appendix  B 

CL!JCW:pb:aeo 
April  10,  1»M 

Mr.  CD.  Hertzog. 

L.  V.  Meloy. 

Applicability  of  the  Veterans'  Preferenc« 
Act  of  1944.  as  amended,  particularly  sec- 
tions 12  and  14,  to  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

Reference:  Attached  file  of  the  11th  Civil 
Service  Region. 

The  file  of  this  matter  was  transmitted 
from  the  regional  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Field  Operations  for  consideration  and  ne- 
gotiation, as  appropriate,  with  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  in  turn 
referred  to  this  office  for  consideration  and 
a  decision  regarding  the  subject. 

It  appears  that  the  regional  office  com- 
municated with  the  Alaska  Railroad  by  let- 
ter of  March  3,  1944  concerning  reports  of 
veterans  that  the  agency  had  been  Ignoring 
the  provisions  of  sections  12  and  14  of  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act.  These  reports  were 
confirmed  in  effect  by  a  letter  dated  March 
12.  1954,  and  enclosures,  of  the  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Alaska  Railroad  to  the  region. 
A  number  of  representations  were  made  in 
this  letter  with  respect  to  the  position  of 
the  agency  which  are  outlined   below: 

The  Alaska  Railroad  has  never  followed 
civil  service  procedures  in  hires,  termina- 
tions, reductions  in  force,  transfers  or  pro- 
motions. Employees  are  excepted  from  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  (sec.  202(14) )  and 
the  efficiency  rating  system  in  title  IX  of 
that  act  (repealed  by  the  Performance  Rat- 
ing Act  of  1950)  has  never  been  applicable 
to  the  agency. 

The  basic  sUtute  under  which  the  Alaska 
Railroad  operates    (48  D.S.C.  801.  Territory 
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of  AlaskA.  Public  utlUtles.  railroads)  pro- 
vides that  "niM  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  empowered,  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  use  a  name  by  which  to  designate  the 
railroads  and  properties  to  be  located  or  ac- 
quired or  operated  under  the  authority  at 
sections  801.  302  and  303-306  of  this  title: 
to  employ  such  officers,  employees  or  agencies 
in  his  discretion  as  may  bie  neceflsary  to  en- 
able blm  to  carry  out  the  pxirpoees  of  said 
sections  *  *  *.  to  make  and  establish  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  control  and  opera- 
tion of  such  railroad  or  railroads  •  •  •  and 
to  make  such  other  contracts  as  may  be 
nee— wry  to  carry  out  any  of  the  purposes 
at  SBld  sections."  Accordingly,  the  agency 
has  from  its  inception  followed  this  au- 
thority. 

Hires,  terminations,  reductions  in  force 
and  other  personnel  matters  have  been  reg- 
ulated by  contracts  between  the  agency  and 
union  representatlvea  of  employees  as  on  all 
stateside  railroads.  Wages,  working  condi- 
tions, grlevanoe  procedures,  etc..  are  con- 
tained in  these  written  agreements.  Unions 
holding  working  contracts  are,  with  but  one 
exception,  affiliated  with  labor  unions  rep- 
resenting all  employees  or  railroads  In  the 
States.  Rules  governing  wages,  working  con- 
ditions, hires,  terminations,  reductions  in 
force  and  all  similar  rules  in  effect  on  rail- 
roads throughout  t2ie  United  States  have 
been  adopted  for  use  on  the  Alaska  Railroad 
and  are  applied  generally  in  the  same  men- 
ner  as  on  common  carriers  by  railroads  in 
the  States.  Hires,  terminations,  reductions 
in  force,  etc.,  are  made  on  a  strict  seniority 
basis  which  does  not  provide  for  veterans 
preference.  In  reductions  In  force,  employees 
are  given  as  much  advance  notice  as  pos- 
sible which  is  not  less  than  five  days. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  purpoces  of  the  act  of 
March  12.  1914.  harc  been  rested  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  the  President,  No.  3861.  June  8, 
1923.  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  by  appropriate  orders  and  reg- 
ulations has  delegated  the  responsibility  for 
operating  the  railroad  to  its  general  man- 
ager. 

Copies  of  the  Alaska  Railroad's  "Labor 
Policy  Statement."  several  "agreements"  with 
unions  and  a  nimiber  of  "seniority  lists  nam- 
ing employees  in  various  positions  have  been 
received  from  the  agency  for  information 
purposes.  The  labor  policy  statement  was 
approved  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Interior 
June  S,  1947.  Section  1  refers  to  the  act  of 
1914  and  Executive  Order  3881  and  provides 
that  "In  the  accomplishment  of  these  public 
purposes  and  In  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
and  resjKjnslbllltles,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  General  Manager,  officers  and 
supervisors,  as  well  as  employees  of  the  rail- 
road must  comply  with  and  conform  to  all 
Federal  laws.  Executive  orders  and  regula- 
tions.** Other  sections  at  the  statement  men- 
tion employment  conditions  and  relations 
with  labor  unions.  The  agreements  with 
unions  set  forth  rules  on  all  phases  of  em- 
ploj-ment  in  the  agency  while  the  seniority 
lists  of  names  of  employees  indicate  the  date 
of  seniority  and  standing. 

Positions  in  the  Alaska  Railroad  have  al- 
ways been  excepted  from  competitive  serv- 
ice and  regarded  to  be  in  schedule  A  by  the 
Commission.  Schedule  A,  8.101  (J)  cur- 
rently covers  all  positions  in  Alaska.  As  a 
result  of  the  Act  of  March  12.  1914.  the  Com- 
mission communlcnted  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  letter  of  April  28. 
1914  and  advised  him  generally  as  follows: 
( 1 )  in  the  absence  of  affirmative  action  by 
him  all  pocltlons  created  under  the  act 
would  fall  within  schedule  A-1-3.  which  at 
that  time  excepted  all  positions  where  ap- 
pointments were  made  by  the  President 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and  (2) 
by  affirmative  action  on  his  part  the  posi- 
tions could  be  placed  In  schedule  A-1-0. 
which  at  that  time  covered  all  positions  in 
Alaska  which  could  not  be  filled  from  ap- 


propriate dvU  service  registers.    Tbe  Ootn- 

mlssion  also  mentioned  a  possibility  that  U 
he  desired  to  do  so.  appointments  could  be 
made  under  regular  civil  service  procedures 
rather  than  excepted  under  schedule  A.  By 
letter  at  May  7.  1814.  the  President  advised 
that  insofar  as  the  preliminary  work  In 
Alaska  was  concerned,  he  considered  it  de- 
sirable that  his  action  in  the  matter  at  ap- 
polntnxents  should  be  unrestricted.  He  also 
stated  that  he  had  selected  three  men  to 
constitute  a  commission  for  the  preliminary 
work  whom  he  desired  to  choose  necessary 
assistants  in  their  discretion.  He  further 
stated  that  the  question  of  the  ultimate  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  on  the  positions  should  be 
postponed  to  a  later  date  when  the  organi- 
zation was  perfected  and  sonoe  progress  made 
on  the  work.  The  commission  established 
by  the  President  was  subsequently  known 
and  referred  to  as  the  Ala^an  Engineering 
Commission. 

By  Executive  Order  2129,  January  26,  1915. 
the  President  directed  that  the  work  of  the 
Alaskan  Engineering  Comniisslon  should  be 
performed  under  the  Bupervislon  and  control 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  same 
as  if  placed  by  law  under  the  Jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  Department.  Executive 
Order  3861.  June  8,  1923.  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  operate  the  railroad 
or  railroads  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  con- 
structed or  acquired  under  the  Act  of  March 
12.  1914  in  all  respects  the  same  as  If  tbe 
operation  had  been  placed  by  law  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 
Later,  an  Order  of  the  Secretary  cA  Interior 
dated  Auguft  15.  1923,  changed  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commis- 
sion to  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

The  Alaska  Railroad  is  an  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  performirLg  Gov- 
ernment functions.  Its  officials  and  em- 
ployees are  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
subject  to  Federal  laws,  as  applicable.  The 
Civil  Service  Conunlsslon  has  always  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  appointments  to  positions 
in  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  and 
the  Alaska  Railroad  were  excepted  and  not 
made  in  accordance  with  civil  service  rules 
and  regulations.  It  Is  of  no  significance 
insofar  as  this  analysis  is  concerned  that 
civil  service  rules  sud  regulations  relating 
to  the  competitive  service  and  provisions  of 
the  Classiflcatlon  Act  are  not  applicable  to 
the  Alaska  Railroad.  This  Is  not  unusual  in 
the  Federal  service.  Many  other  Federal 
Agencies  are  likewise  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Classiflcatlon  Act  and  Per- 
fomxance  Rating  Act,  but  covered  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Veterans'  Prefer- 
ence Act  is  not  applicable  to  some  agencies 
covered  by  these  acts.  There  are  otho-  acts 
concerning  Federal  civilian  personnel,  aside 
from  those  mentioned,  which  are  both  ap- 
plicable and  inapplicable  to  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  including  the  Alaska 
Railroad.  The  appUcahllity  of  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  to  a  department  or  agency 
Is  based  on  other  considerations. 

It  appears  to  be  quite  clear  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act 
are  applicable  to  the  Alaska  Railroad.  The 
purpose  of  the  act  which  Is  stated  in  its 
title  reads  "To  glTe  •  •  •  prefereitce  in 
emplo3m:ient  where  Federal  funds  are  dis- 
bursed." This  broad  purpose  is  set  forth 
in  detail  in  section  2  of  the  act  which  refers 
to  the  persons  covered  and  provides  that: 
"In  certification  for  i^pointment,  in  ap- 
pointment, in  reinstatement,  in  reemploy- 
ment, and  in  retention  in  civilian  positions 
in  all  establishments,  agencies,  bureaus,  ad- 
ministrations, projects,  and  departments  of 
the  Government,  permanent  or  temporary, 
and  in  either  (a)  the  classified  civil  serv- 
ice; (b)  the  unclassified  civil  service;  (c) 
any  temporary  or  emergency  establishment, 
agency,  bin^au.  administration,  project,  and 
department  created  by  acts  of  Congress  or 
Presidential   Executive  order;    and    (d)    the 


ciTll  aerTlce  at  the  District  of  ColximbU. 
preference  shall  be  given  •  •  •."  The  term 
"unclassified  civil  service"  in  section  2  refers 
to  all  positions  excepted  from  the  oorerage 
of  the  Civil  Service  Act  and  rules  and  regxila- 
tlons  of  the  Commission  by  either  statute. 
Executive  order,  or  by  listing  the  positiosi 
in  schedule  A. 

Other  sections  in  ttte  act.  Including  sec- 
tions 12  and  14.  define  preferences.  Sections 
11  and  19  of  the  act  authorize  the  Qvil 
Service  Commission  to  issue  regulstions  for 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
act.  Sections  12  and  14  of  the  act  and 
regulations  of  the  Commission  pursuant 
thereto  in  parts  20  and  22,  respectively.  Fed- 
eral Personnel  Manual,  cover  preference 
ellgibles  serving  in  either  the  classified  or 
unclassified  service.  Part  21  of  the  Commis- 
sion's regulations  relates  to  appointments  to 
positions  excepted  from  the  competitive 
soTTlce.  Section  20  of  the  act  excepts  cer- 
tain positions  In  the  Federal  Government 
from  Its  provisions,  birt  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  positions  discttssed  herein  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad.  Incidentally,  the  broad 
coverage  of  the  act  la  indicated  by  the 
limited  number  of  exceptions  in  section  20. 
It  is  also  pertinent  to  mention  that  there 
has  been  no  other  act  of  Congress  spe- 
cifically excepting  the  Alaska  Railrocul  from 
the  gen«^  coverage  of  the  Veterans'  Prefer- 
ence Act. 

In  1948  the  Commission  entertained  a 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  appeal  of  one  Luke 
H.  Lamb,  who  was  terminated  from  a  sched- 
ule A-l-lX  excepted  position  as  counsel  in 
the  Alasks  Railroad.  Mr.  Lamb  had  been 
transferred  on  March  9,  1947,  from  a  com- 
petitive position  in  the  Department  of  In- 
terior to  the  excepted  poeltlon.  An  employ- 
ment agreement  provided  for  a  term  of  oi>e 
year  of  6er\'ice  with  the  Alaska  Railroad  and 
extension  or  termination  of  the  agreement 
upon  expiration  of  the  term.  Prior  to  the 
completion  of  one  year  of  service,  Mr.  Lamb 
was  terminated  summarily.  "Hie  Oonunis- 
sion  held  that  the  provisions  of  section  14 
of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  were  ap- 
plicable and  that  the  procedural  require- 
ments of  the  law  had  been  violated.  A  rec- 
ommendation was  made  for  the  restoration 
of  Mr.  Lamb  to  duty,  and  he  was  restored 
accordingly.  Mr.  Lamb  then  brought  an 
action  in  the  DJB.  Court  of  Claims  for  loss 
of  salary  covering  the  period  between  the 
termination  and  restoration.  The  decision 
(90  P.  Supp.  S09),  which  was  in  his  favor, 
constitutes  a  Judicial  recognition  of  the  ap- 
plicability of  section  14  of  tbe  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  and  the  Commission's  regula- 
tions pursuant  thereto  with  respect  to  ex- 
cepted appointees.  The  case  of  Norden  v. 
RoyaU  (90  F.  Supp.  834)  also  held  that  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  was 
af^lieable  to  an  excepted  appointment 
Involving  a  one-year  employment  agreement. 

COWCLUSIOWS 

Sections  12  and  14  of  the  Veterans'  Prefer- 
ence Act  of  1944.  as  amended,  and  parts  20 
and  22  piu^uant  thereto  of  the  Commission, 
which  relate  to  both  the  classified  and  un- 
classified civil  service,  are  applicable  to  the 
Alaska  Railroad. 

Other  sections  of  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act  and  the  Commission's  regulations  in 
part  21  relative  to  appointments  to  excepted 
positions  are  applicable  to  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road. 

Amoflux  C 

VS.  DEPAmCEKT  OF  THE  INTEZIOR. 

Thk  AuiSKA  Railroad. 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  July  Z.  J9S4. 
Mr.  WnxXAM  C.  Stkakd, 

Dirtctor,  Office  of  Territories,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 
IteAB  Ma.  Snuifor  In  a  letter  to  me  dated 
BCarch  S,  1954,  Mr.  Harold  B.  Blinn,  the  Act- 
ing Director,  Ilth  U.8.  Civil  Service  Region, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  stated  that  he  had  received 
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reports  that  provlsloiu  of  aectloos  12  and  14 
of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  dealing  with 
employee  layoffs  and  disciplinary  discharge 
have  not  been  observed  by  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road. 

In  my  reply  of  March  12,  1954.  to  the  Act- 
ing Regional  Director,  I  described  in  some 
detail  the  position  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  in 
this  matter.  I  pointed  out  that  the  Alaska 
Railroad  has  never  followed  civil  service  pro- 
cedures as  to  hires,  terminations,  reductions 
in  force,  transfers,  or  promotions.  Its  em- 
ployees are  not  Included  under  section  202 
(7)  of  the  Classification  Act  but  are  excepted 
by  section  202  ( 14) .  The  efficiency  rating  sys- 
tem, which  is  essential  in  the  retention 
preference  regulations,  has  never  been  ap- 
plicable to  the  railroad.  Title  IX,  Efllciency 
Ratings,  of  the  1949  Classification  Act  did 
not  include  the  Alaska  Railroad  as  covered 
by  it. 

The  Acting  Regional  Director  replied  by 
letter  dated  March  19,  1954 :  "Since  the  prac- 
tices which  you  have  been  following  are 
apparently  based  upon  a  labor  policy  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, I  feel  that  the  entire  question  should  be 
considered  at  the  national  level.  I  have, 
accordingly,  referred  the  entire  file  to  our 
central  office  for  consideration." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  some  additional 
facts  and  analysis  of  veterans'  preference 
problems  on  the  railroad  might  be  of  use  to 
you.  I  am  therefore  enclosing  a  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  members  of  my  staff  on 
the  subject  of  "Veterans'  Preference  and  the 
Seniority  System  on  the  Alaska  Railroad." 

It  is  urged  that  the  attached  memoran- 
A^xm  and  any  additional  data  that  can  be 
furnished  be  submitted  through  your  office 
to  the  appropriate  parties  in  order  to  Insiire 
that  our  present  seniority  system  remains 
intact. 

This  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the 
Alaska  Railroad  and  Its  employees  and  war- 
rants our  best  efforts  to  retain  our  position. 
Please  call  on  us  if  we  can  furnish  any  addi- 
tional information. 

Sincerely  yours. 

P.  E.  KALBAtniH, 

General  Manager. 
VS.  Depabtmknt 

OF    THI    IMTKEIOK, 

OmcK  OF  TnutrroRixs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  19,  1954. 
Memorandum 
To:  Director,  Division  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment. 
From:  Acting  Director,  Office  of  Territories. 
Subject:  Veterans'  Preference  and  the  Sen- 
iority System  on  the  Alaska  Jlallroad. 
I  am  submitting  herewith  two  copies  of  a 
memorandum  on  the  above  subject,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad's  letter  of  July  2,  1954,  trans- 
mitting the  report  to  this  Office. 

Please  note  that  the  questions  presented 
by  the  memorandum  are  considered  to  be 
matters  of  grave  concern  by  officials  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad.  It  la  their  hope  and  ours 
that  you  can  xise  the  Information  presented 
in  such  manner  as  to  preserve  the  essential 
features  of  the  seniority  system  on  the 
Alaska  Railroad. 

Anthony  T.  Lavsi, 

Acting  Director. 

VE-rUUNS'      PRXTEBENCK      AND      THK      SKNIORTTT 
STSTKM     ON     THK     ALASKA     RAn.AOAD 

The  b«wic  statute  (48  U.S.C.  301),  under 
which  the  Alaska  Railroad  operates,  provides 
that — "The  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
empowered,  authorized  and  directed  to  adopt 
and  use  a  name  by  which  to  designate  the 
railroad  or  railroads  and  properties  to  be 
located  or  acquired  or  operated  under  the  au- 
thority of  sections  301,  302  and  303-308  of 
this  Title;  to  employ  such  officers,  agents,  or 
agencies  In  his  discretion  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
said  SecUona  •  •  •  to   build   or   otherwise 


acquire  docks,  whanrea,  terminal  facilities 
and  all  structures  needed  for  the  operation 
and  equipment  of  such  railroad  or  rail- 
roads *  *  *  to  receive  compensation  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  property, 
and  to  perform  generally  all  the  duties  of  a 
common  carrier  by  railroad;  to  make  and  es- 
tablish rules  and  regulations  for  the  con- 
trol and  operation  of  such  railroad  or  rail- 
roads •  •  •  and  to  make  such  contracts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  any  of  the 
pxirposes  of  said  Sections." 

The  Alaska  Railroad  has  been  operated  as 
a  business-type  enterprise.  In  accordance 
with  this  authority,  for  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty  years.  Its  early  officials  were 
largely  recruited  from  railroads  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  and  It  was  logical  and  nec- 
essary that  these  officials  should  "railroad" 
In  accordance  with  the  customs  and  practice 
with  which  they  were  familiar.  Standard 
operating  rules  were  adopted  with  their  para- 
mount emphasis  on  the  railroad  maxim 
that  "Safety  Is  of  the  first  Importance  in  the 
discharge  of  duty  " 

In  its  relations  with  Its  employees,  as  in 
its  operating  procedures,  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road has  attempted  to  follow  the  customs  and 
practices  of  railroad  common  carriers  in  the 
States.  In  so  doing,  the  attitudes  and 
processes  of  collective  bargaining  to  deter- 
mine hours,  wages,  and  working  conditions 
have  been  followed  perhaps  to  a  greater 
extent  than  In  any  other  agency  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  This  emphasis  upon 
organized  union  relationships  has  been  In 
accordance  with  Department  of  the  Interior 
policy  with  respect  to  ungraded  employees. 

This  policy  recognizes  the  right  of  un- 
graded employees  to  Join  and  be  represented 
by  unions  of  their  own  choosing,  and  to  bar- 
gain collectively  as  to  hours,  wages,  and 
working  conditions.  Agreements,  once 
reached,  must  be  reduced  to  writing,  and 
signed  by  representatives  of  management 
and  of  the  employees.  They  are  subject  to 
the  general  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  disapprove  those  provisions  not 
deemed  to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

The  Department's  labor  policy  was  for- 
mally Issued  In  memorandum  form  over  the 
Secretary's  signature  on  January  16,  1948. 
Its  basic  principles  had  already  been  estab- 
lished In  a  "Labor  Policy  Statement  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad"  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
June  3,  1947. 

Both  of  these  statements  of  policy  recog- 
nize the  obvloiu  fact  that  no  labor  agree- 
ment can  be  superior  to  acts  of  Congress  spe- 
cifically applicable  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  any  of  Its  agencies. 

Hires,  terminations,  reductions  in  force, 
transfers,  promotions,  and  all  other  person- 
nel matters  have  heen  regulated  by  contracts 
between  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  union  rep- 
resentatives of  all  employees,  as  on  stateside 
railroads.  Wages,  working  conditions,  griev- 
ance procedures,  hearings  and  Investigations, 
and  related  matters  pertaining  thereto  are 
contained  In  these  written  agreements. 
Unions  holding  working  contracts  on  the 
Alaska  Railroad  are,  with  but  two  exceptions, 
affiliated  with  labor  unions  representing  all 
employees  on  railroads  In  the  United  SUtes. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Englnemen. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers. 
Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  and  Black- 
smiths. 

American  Train  Dispatchers  Association. 
International    Association   of   Machinists. 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees, AFL. 

Alaska  Riverboatmen's  Union,  AFL. 

The  number  of  labor  agreements  with  the 
above  unions  has  Increased  until  at  the 
present  time  there  are  nine. 


The  agreements  aigned  on  private  rail- 
roads with  union  representatlvea  of  their 
employees  have  been  followed  very  closely 
In  labor  negotiations  on  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road. In  many  instances  the  wording  of 
particular  rules  Is  Identical  or  nearly  so  with 
the  wording  of  corresponding  rules  In  state- 
side railroad  agreements.  Rules  governing 
layoff  and  recall  and  the  handling  of  dis- 
charge and  discipline  cases  are  good  ex- 
amples of  such  rxiles.  These  rules  provide 
similar  treatment  as  Is  given  some  1,200,000 
railroad  employees  throughout  the  United 
States  by  their  employment  agreements. 
Substantially  all  of  our  trainmen,  engine- 
men,  shopcraft,  telegraphers,  dispatchers, 
etc.,  are  recruited  from  railroads  in  the 
States.  As  railroad  employees,  and  in  con- 
formity with  our  labor  contracts  with  their 
unions,  this  Is  not  only  the  treatment  they 
expect  but  demand. 

The  standard  layoff  or  furlough  rule  In 
all  Alaska  Railroad  agreements  provides  that, 
within  seniority-linked  occupational  groups, 
reductions  in  force  shall  be  in  reverse  order 
of  seniority,  and  that  recalls  to  service  with- 
in these  same  groups  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  the  seniority  of  employees  on  furlough. 
Seniority  rosters  are  maintained  which  list 
the  employees  within  each  seniority  group 
in  accordance  with  the  date  of  first  employ- 
ment In  that  group  after  qualifying.  Thus 
there  are  separate  seniority  rosters  for  engi- 
neers, firemen,  conductors,  brakemen.  etc. 
No  employee  has  seniority  rights  except 
within  the  occup^lonal  group  in  which  he 
has  qualified,  has  worked,  and  thus  has  ac- 
quired seniority.  In  most  cases  seniority 
rights  to  Jobs  In  a  given  occupation  are 
limited  to  employees  listed  on  one  roster 
only.  There  are.  however,  certain  seniority- 
linked  occupations  such  as  firemen  and 
engineers  In  which  engineers  will  have  re- 
tention and  promotion  rights  over  all  Junior 
firemen. 

In  the  main,  the  veterans'  preference  ac- 
corded on  the  Alaska  Railroad  Is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  provided  by  law  on  all 
private  stateside  railroads.  Thus  an  em- 
ployee leaving  for  military  service  continues 
to  accximulate  seniority  during  his  period  of 
service  and.  Ir.  the  event  of  return  to  work, 
retains  the  same  seniority  date  he  had  when 
he  left  employment  for  military  duty.  In 
the  Flshgold  case.  (Fishgold  v.  Sullivan  Dry 
Dock  A  Repair  Corp.,  (M  Sup.  Ct.  1105  af- 
firming 154  F.  (2d)  785,  which  reversed  62 
F.  Supp.  (25)  (N.Y.)),  the  UB.  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  this  doctrine  as  to  the  sen- 
iority rights  of  veterans.  According  to  the 
decision : 

"Congress  recognized  in  the  act  the  exist- 
ence of  seniority  systems  and  seniority  rlghU. 
It  sought  to  preserve  the  veteran's  rlghU 
under  those  systems  and  to  protect  him 
against  loss  under  them  by  reason  of  his 
absence.  There  Is  Indeed  no  suggestion  that 
Congress  sought  to  sweep  aside  the  senior- 
ity system.  What  It  undertook  to  do  was 
to  give  the  veteran  protection  within  the 
framework  of  the  seniority  system  •   •   •." 

Neither  the  Alaska  Railroad  nor  private 
railroads  object  to  including  military  service 
within  an  employee's  seniority  period.  They 
do  object — primarily  because  of  the  grave 
danger  to  safe  operations — to  any  require- 
ments which  would  replace  a  non-veteran 
locomotive  engineer  with  twenty  years'  ex- 
perience with  a  veteran  locomotive  engineer 
with  one  month's  experience.  Yet  this  Is 
precisely  the  kind  of  action  which  the  doc- 
trine of  "super-seniority"  would  have  forced 
on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
which  a  rigid  Interpretation  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Preference  Act  would  force  upon  the 
Alaska  Railroad. 

If  in  legislation  generally  applicable  to 
veterans  in  private  industry  "there  Is  no 
suggestion  that  Congress  ought  to  sweep 
aside  the  seniority  system,"  it  Is  Just  and 
reasonable  to  conclude  that.  In  the  absence 
of  specific  proof  to   the  contrary,   Congress 
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did  not  Intend  to  "sweep  aside  the  seniority 
system"  for  Federal  employees  for  whom  such 
a  system  has  been  legally  adopted. 

The  difference  between  the  skills  of  ex- 
perienced train  and  engine  service  employees 
is  often  too  Intangible  to  be  expressed  in  pre- 
cise standards  of  qualifications.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  road  brakeman  who  has  Just  com- 
pleted his  qualifying  period  should  be  xised 
in  freight  service  and  not  In  passenger  serv- 
ice. But  the  Indispensable  difference  be- 
tween the  "green"  brakeman  and  the 
seasoned  one  is  experience.  Normally,  train 
and  engine  service  employees  spend  many 
years  In  freight  service  before  they  assume 
the  responsibility  of  passenger  runs.  The 
seniority  system  automatically  awards  these 
passenger  jobs  to  the  most  experienced.  At 
the  same  time  it  d()es  not  require  that  such 
Jobs  be  awarded  without  regard  to  quali- 
fications and  solely  by  reason  of  length  of 
service. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  prescribe  standards  of 
qualifications  which  will  permit  a  ready 
differential  between  those  who  can  be  safely 
used  in  passenger  service  and  those  who  can 
not.  Under  the  seniority  system,  the  process 
of  promotion  is  a  gradual  one.  The  engineer, 
on  his  Initial  qualification  as  an  engineer, 
can  only  be  used  in  extra  service  or  in  freight 
service  because  his  seniority  does  not  entitle 
him  to  the  more  responsible  Jobs.  Under  a 
rigid  Interpretation  of  the  Veterans'  Prefer- 
ence Act,  an  employee  qualified  to  run  a  loco- 
motive, even  though  he  has  only  spent  one 
week  doing  so,  must  be  retained  and  a  non- 
veteran  of  20  years'  running  experience  must 
be  laid  off  if  there  is  any  question  of  which 
of  the  two  can  be  retained.  No  railroad  can 
operate  safely  on  stich  a  principle  and  It  Is 
Inconceivable  that  the  Congress  would  force 
the  Alaska  Railroad  to  do  so. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  some  railroad  Jobs 
safety  requirements  are  not  so  clearly  de- 
monstrable as  in  train  and  engine  service. 
In  some  Jobs,  such  as  that  of  train  dispatch- 
er, however,  an  even  stronger  case  can  be 
made.  Even  in  such  comparatively  un- 
skilled Jobs  as  section  laborer,  safety  stand- 
ards are  all-important.  The  failure  of  a 
"green"  section  laborer  or  foreman  to  detect 
a  broken  rail  or  a  defective  bridge  timber, 
may  mean  a  serious  train  wreck.  Here  again, 
railroads  depend.  In  large  part,  upon  ex- 
perience rather  than  upon  attempts  to 
phrase  qualifications  in  such  a  way  as  to 
separate  those  who  might  not  detect  the 
broken  rail  or  the  rotten  bridge  timber  from 
those  who  would  be  able  to  see  these  things. 

The  effect  of  a  rigid  application  of  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  on  the  operation 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad  would  "sweep  aside 
the  seniority  system"  in  the  same  manner 
that  seniority  systems  In  private  Industries 
would  have  been  swept  aside  had  not  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  against  the  original 
seniority  interpretations  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice officials  on  veterans'  preference  legisla- 
tion applicable  to  private  Industry.  In  ad- 
dition, such  action  would  adversely  affect 
the  safety  of  operations,  would  do  harm  to 
employee  morale,  and  would  Increase  cost 
of  operations. 

In  considering  these  matters  It  must  be 
borne  In  mind  that  fluctuations  In  employ- 
ment In  a  Government  enterprise  like  the 
Alaska  Railroad  are  sharply  different  from 
employment  fluctuations  In  ordinary  gov- 
ernment operations.  Apart  from  emergency 
situations  such  as  wars  and  depressions, 
changes  In  the  number  of  Federal  i>ersonnel 
in  most  government  agencies  are  glacial  In 
character  as  compared  to  changes  on  the 
Alaska  Railroad.  Alaska  Railroad  employ- 
ment responds  Immediately  to  seasonal 
changes.  Thus  a  decline  in  wintertime  em- 
ployment of  around  600  employees  is  normal 
to  the  railroad's  c^>eratlon.  In  train  and 
engine  service,  for  example,  passenger  service 
between  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  is  six 
times   weekly  in   the  rummer  months  and 


only  three  times  weekly  In  the  wintertime. 
Further,  train  crews  are  required  for  work 
trains  operations  In  the  simomertlme,  where- 
ac  work  trains  do  not  normally  operate  dxir- 
ing  the  winter  months. 

Under  such  circumstances,  six  to  a  dozen 
train  crews  of  5  men  each,  or  30  to  60  train 
and  englnemen  must  thus  I^e  laid  off  each 
fall.  Work  Is  often  found  for  many  of  them 
In  other  departments  of  the  railroad.  At 
the  same  time,  their  layoff  and  recall  as 
train  and  englnemen  Is  a  normal  and  reg- 
ularly recurring  feature  of  work  for  the 
Alaska  Railroad. 

It  must  also  be  borne  In  mind  that,  al- 
most without  exception,  every  engineer  Is 
a  promoted  fireman  with  rights  on  both  the 
engineers'  and  firemen's  rosters,  and  every 
conductor  is  a  promoted  brakeman  with 
rights  on  both  conductors'  and  brakemen's 
rosters.  Thus.  If  12  crews  are  laid  off,  this 
means  the  furloughlng  not  of  12  engineers, 
12  firemen,  12  conductors,  and  24  brakemen, 
but  of  24  firemen  and  36  brakemen.  The 
effect  of  such  a  layoff  on  engineers  and  con- 
ductors would  be  to  demote  12  in  each  occu- 
pation to  firemen  and  brakemen  respectively. 
The  changes  would  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
systemwide  seniority. 

There  are  attached  to  this  memorandvmi 
copies  of  the  most  recent  seniority  lists  for 
engineers  and  firemen  and  for  conductors 
and  brakemen.  The  firemen's  list  contains 
the  names  of  both  firemen  and  engineers 
with  their  seniority  dates  as  firemen.  The 
names  of  the  engineers  appear  on  the  engine- 
men  seniority  list  with  seniority  dates  as 
locomotive  engineers.  For  conductors  and 
brakemen  there  are  likewise  two  lists.  The 
brakemen's  list  contains  the  names  of  con- 
ductors as  well  as  brakemen,  with  seniority 
dates  as  brakemen.  and  the  conductors'  list 
contains  only  those  with  seniority  dates  as 
conductors. 

Employees  with  military  service  are  Indi- 
cated with  a  check  mark  at  the  left  of  the 
names  on  these  rosters.  A  single  *  adjacent 
to  a  name  means  that  the  Individual  Is  on 
military  furlough  and  is  therefore  not  avail- 
able for  service.  Two  ••  on  the  conductors' 
and  brakemen's  rosters  Indicate  that  the  in- 
dividual, although  possessing  seniority 
rights,  is  occupying  some  other  position  on 
the  railroad  and  is  therefore  not  available 
for  service.  Employees  on  the  englnemen's 
roster  occupying  other  positions  are  not  sim- 
ilarly marked. 

A  seasonal  layoff  of  12  crews  means  fur- 
loughlng 24  non-veteran  firemen  and  demot- 
ing 12  non-veteran  engineers.  In  picking 
24  men  for  layoff  from  the  firemen's  ros- 
ter, it  Is  necessary  to  pass  over  ( 1 )  those  with 
military  service,  (2)  those  cxirrently  on  mili- 
tary furlough,  and  (3)  those  occupying 
other  positions  with  the  railroad.  It  is 
Important  to  note  that  In  these  examples  It 
Is  assumed  that  no  employees  are  on  fur- 
lough except  military  furlough,  at  the  time 
the  layoff  Is  made.  If  at  the  time  of  a  sea- 
sonal furlough  this  assumption  Is  untrue,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  lay  off  an  even  greater 
number  of  exi>erlenced  non-veterans.  On 
this  basis,  the  twenty-fourth  man  laid  off 
from  the  firemen's  roster  would  be  L.  L.  Har- 
rington with  a  seniority  date  as  fireman  of 
October  18.  1947,  and  a  seniority  date  as  en- 
gineer of  April  2,  1951.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
9  of  the  laid -off  firemen  have  seniority  dates 
as  engineers.  To  reach  Mr.  Harrington,  52 
veterans  hired  since  February  5,  1948,  and 
therefore  Junior  to  him,  would  be  retained. 

Twelve  men  on  the  engineers'  roster  must 
be  demoted  to  firemen  but  the  firemen  layoff 
already  has  Included  9  of  these  so  It  Is 
necessary  to  Ignore  these  In  picking  the  en- 
gineers for  demotion.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  twelfth  man  to  be  demoted  from 
the  engineers'  roster  would  be  Milton  Loomls 
with  a  seniority  date  both  as  engineer  and 
fireman  of  May  1,  1947.  Thirty-eight  en- 
gineers with  military  service  and  all  J\mlor 


to  Mr.  IxxHnls,  would  be  retained  in  prefer- 
ence to  him.  The  12  demoted  engineers 
would  replace  12  of  the  furloughed  non- 
veteran  firemen. 

By  this  one  layoff,  therefore,  the  railroad 
has  lost  the  services  of  9  experienced  en- 
gineers during  the  period  of  layoff,  and  has 
demoted  12  others  to  firemen's  positions. 
Mr.  Loomls,  with  7  years'  experience  as  loco- 
motive engineer  on  the  Alaska  Railroad 
must  thus  be  demoted  and  (among  others) 
3  engineers  with  n[illltary  service  retained 
who  became  engineers  in  April  and  l/L&j  of 
1954  and  therefore  have  2  months'  experience 
or  less  on  the  railroad. 

The  disruptive  effect  of  a  furlough  of  this 
sort  among  conductors  and  brakemen  would 
be  even  worse  because  there  are  normally  2 
brakemen  In  each  train  crew.  As  a  result, 
36  brakemen  miist  be  laid  off.  This  follows 
because  in  this  example  the  force  Is  being 
reduced  by  12  conductors  and  24  brakemen 
but,  as  long  as  any  conductors  have  rights 
to  Jobs  by  reason  of  being  on  the  brakemen's 
roster  all  36  layoffs  must  be  made  from  the 
latter  roster.  As  In  the  engineers'  example, 
employees  with  military  service,  those  on 
military  furlough  and  those  occupying  other 
positions  must  be  passed  over. 

Under  these  circumstances,  furloughlng 
36  non-veterans  will  require  Including  among 
them  21  brakemen  who  have  qualified  as 
conductors  and  some  of  whom  are  working 
as  conductors.  If  only  one-third  are  cur- 
rently working  as  conductors,  this  means 
that  7  of  them  must  be  replaced  by  veterans 
who  are  qualified  as  conductors  but  are 
Junior  to  these  7.  The  36th  man  from  the 
brakemen's  roster  to  be  reached  by  furlough 
would  be  William  E.  See,  hired  as  a  brake- 
man  April  24,  1947,  and  who  qualified  as  a 
conductor  February  10,  1949.  Seventy-one 
brakemen  (some  of  whom  have  qualified  as 
conductors) — all  of  them  Junior  to  Mr.  See — 
would  be  retained  on  account  of  veterans' 
preference. 

Twelve  additional  conductors  must  be  de- 
moted to  brakemen  but  21  non-veterans  on 
the  conductors'  roster  have  already  been 
caught  by  the  brakemen  layoff.  The  12th 
non-veteran  on  the  conductors'  roster,  under 
these  circumstances.  Is  Norrls  Scott,  who 
has  a  seniority  date  of  September  7,  1946, 
as  conductor,  and  June  12,  1944,  as  brake- 
man.  His  10  years  of  experience — Includ- 
Irg  8  years  as  conductor — count  for  nothing. 
Two  veterans  with  less  than  6  months' 
experience  as  conductor  are  senior  to  him. 
To  reach  his  name,  85  veteran  brakemen 
hired  since  June  12,  1944,  and  therefore  all 
Junior  to  Mr.  Scott,  are  made  senior  to  him 
due  to  veterans'  preference  In  this  particular 
example. 

It  Is  difficult  to  convey  to  a  non-railroader 
the  chaos  that  would  result  from  this  kind 
of  layoff.  To  furlough  24  firemen  In  this 
example  requires  taking  as  the  24th  man  an 
engineer  fireman  who  is  No.  55  on  an  engi- 
neers' seniority  roster  of  88  names,  and  No. 
51   on   a  firemans'  roster  of  128  names. 

Nine  of  the  24  laldroff  englnemen  must  be 
removed  from  engineers'  Jobs  if  they  are 
working  as  engineers.  Nine  veteran  engi- 
neers who  are  Junior  to  the  lald-off  em- 
ployees In  point  of  service  must  replace  the 
9  lald-off  workers  through  the  seniority  proc- 
ess of  bidding  in  their  vacancies.  In  addi- 
tion, 12  non-veteran  engineers  must  be  de- 
moted to  fill  12  of  the  Jobs  left  vacant  by 
the  layoff  of  12  crews.  To  reach  the  12th 
non-veteran  engineer  for  demotion,  It  is 
necessary  to  take  a  man  who  Is  No.  30  on  an 
engineers'  roster  of  88  names  and  No.  42  on 
a  firemen's  roster  of  128  names. 

The  engineers'  roster  contains  the  names 
of  several  men  who  are  In  official  positions 
though  not  marked  as  such,  such  as  John 
Manley  (No.  8)  who  Is  now  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Manager.  This  means  that  there  would 
be  even  fewer  experienced  engineers  left  as 
a  result  of  this  one  seasonal  layoff  than  the 
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senJorltf  roatcr  tntflcatM.  Botti  jktA  and 
road  MTTlce  are  tnvolTed  and  tlila  fact  wookt 
add  to  the  ooaapllcattona  of  demottng,  tramp- 
ing, and  bidding  for  positions. 

In  train  serrlce  tbe  disrupting  effect  of  a 
farloDgh  of  this  sort  on  railroad  operatloos 
and  In  the  lives  of  many  men.  Is  even  greater 
than  among  engineers  and  firemen  because 
38  Instead  oX  34  layoffs  are  necessary.  Tt> 
lay  off  36  non-veto^n  firemen  means  tak- 
ing as  the  thirty-sixth  man  an  individual 
who  Is  No.  68  on  a  braken>en's  roster  of 
179  names,  and  No.  63  on  a  conductors' 
roster  of  100  names,  This  Is  becaiise  a  lay- 
off In  conjunction  with  veterans'  preference 
would  mean  fnrloughlng  21  brakemen  who 
have  seniority  dates  as  conductors.  Here 
again,  a  layoff  of  13  crews  would  deprive 
the  Alaslca  Railroad  of  the  sn'vlces  of  many 
of  its  most  experienced  and  most  capable 
employees. 

There  la  still  another  complication  In  this 
kind  of  layoff  which  has  not  been  emphasized 
above  but  which  would  add  to  the  general 
confusion.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
train  crews  in  the  discontinued  services 
woiild  have  tc^  seniority.  This  is  because 
passenger  runs  are  considered  preferred  runs 
and  are  held  by  employees  with  the  largest 
service.  These  employees  would  be  forced 
to  bump  men  Junior  to  them  but  presumably 
ooiild  not  bump  veterans.  Veterans'  prefer- 
ence of  this  sort  and  in  only  one  layoff  of 
this  magnitude,  would  Immediately  force  the 
most  experienced  employees  on  the  railroad 
into  a  Junior  poslUon  with  respect  to  vet- 


It  win  be  noted  that  the  Junior  men  on 
the  brakemen's  and  firemen's  rosters  under 
discussion  tire  almost  all  veterans,  while  the 
senior  men  on  the  engineers'  and  conductors' 
rosters  are  almost  aJl  non -veterans.  In  the 
long  run.  every  veteran  In  the  occupation 
in  which  he  is  qiiallfied  Is  senior  to  every 
non-veteran.  The  fxill  Impact  of  Job  Inse- 
curltj  Is  thus  felt  by  a  number  of  experi- 
enced non-veterans  who  would  Inevitably  be- 
come, as  a  result  of  the  application  of  this 
kind  of  veterans'  preference,  a  smaller  and 
smaller  proportion  of  the  total.  This  has 
happened  during  the  past  few  years  through 
normal  hiring  but  the  process  would  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  a  rigid  appUcaUon  of 
veterans'  preference. 

There  would  be  little  Inducement,  In  con- 
sequence, for  a  non-veteran  to  work  for  the 
Alaska  Railroad  If  he  had  any  desirable  al- 
ternative. Railroad  men  have  been  brooght 
up  In  a  system  In  which  seniority  rights  con- 
stitute one  of  the  greatest  attractions  to 
their  Jobs.  It  would  hardly  be  reasonable 
for  a  furloogbed  non -veteran  to  wait  for  a 
recall  to  service  under  the  Alaska  Railroad 
seniority  system  when,  as  In  one  of  the  above 
examples,  he  finds  that.  In  a  single  Instance 
of  layoff,  71  men— and  every  one  Junior  In 
service  to  him— have  superior  employment 
rights. 

Veterans'  preference  in  this  form  would 
eventually  eliminate  all  non-vet«Tui  firemen 
and  brakemen.  Should  that  happen,  a  layoff 
such  as  described  above  would  mean  laying 
off  34  engineers  who  were  non-veterans  when, 
under  the  normal  operation  of  the  seniority 
system,  24  firemen  would  be  laid  off  In 
Inverse  order  of  seniority. 

Should  the  brakemen's  roster  become  all 
veterans,  a  layoff  of  86  brakemen  would.  In 
fact,  mean  a  layoff  of  36  conductors  because 
all  the  veteran  brakemen  would  have  prior 
rl^ts.  A  single  layoff  of  the  proportions 
described  above  would  thus  rob  the  Alaaka 
Railroad  of  Its  most  experienced  train  and 
engine  servicemen  and.  until  the  transition 
to  an  all -veteran  staff  had  heen  accom- 
plished, would  probably  require  the  running 
of  even  passenger  trains  with  relatively  In- 
experienced crews. 

The  above  example  represents  a  sweeping 
away   of   the  seniority   system   which   the 


^  ^ )  Ooort  In  the  Rsiigtdd  case  declared 

that  Oongrsss  did  not  Intend  to  hrlng  about 
among  the  emptoyees  of  private  industry, 
including   railroads. 

The  process  described  above  would  be  re- 
peated In  varying  degrees  In  aU  occupations 
on  the  Alaska  Railroad  covered  by  labor 
agreements.  In  some — as  train  dispatchers — 
the  repercussions  would  be  even  more  drastic 
because  of  the  small  nximber  of  men  In- 
volved and  because  of  the  tragic  danger  ot 
using  relatively  Inexpierlenced  men  In  the 
most  dlfllcult  dispatching  Jobs.  Train  dis- 
patching Is  a  24-hour  activity  and  the  new 
dispatcher  (who  comes  from  the  telegrapher 
ranks)  is  always  used  on  the  trick  with  the 
least  number  of  train   movements. 

A  rigid  application  of  veterans'  preference 
means  that  the  railroad  would  largely  lose 
Its  powv  to  place  the  most  experienced  man 
on  the  most  responsible  Job,  until  such  time 
as  there  would  be  no  non-veterans  left  In  the 
employ  of  the  railroad.  UnUl  the  transition 
to  an  all-veteran  staff  Is  accomplished,  the 
maximum  standards  of  safety  cannot  be 
maintained,  and  the  morale  of  experienced 
personnel  who  have  had  no  military  service 
win  inevitably  suffer. 

An  Ironic  aspect  of  this  situation  Is  the 
high  military  importance  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road. During  World  War  n  sufficient  em- 
ployees could  not  be  retained  even  under  the 
occupeUonal  deferment  policies  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  A  railroad  battalion  of 
soldiers  had  to  be  provided  In  order  to  keep 
the  railroad  going.  But  the  men  who  con- 
tinued to  work  for  the  railroad  in  civilian 
clothes,  side  by  side  with  soldiers  In  uniform, 
are  now  faced  with  the  possibility  of  loss  of 
their  Job  security  irrespective  of  the  mili- 
tary value  of  their  performance. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  declared  that 
Congress  did  not  Intend,  In  private  Industry, 
to  destroy  the  seniority  system  through  the 
device  of  veterans'  preference.  There  must 
be  a  much  stronger  case  than  has  been  mads 
thus  far  to  compel  the  conclusion  that  Con- 
gress Intended  to  destroy  the  seniority  sys- 
tem on  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

Arrannx   D 

Amcbobacc,  Alaska, 

June  e.  1961. 
Hon.  B.  L.  BAXTtXTT, 
17.5.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Deab  Senator  Bartlxtt:  It  has  come 
to  our  attention  that  the  management  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad  has  been  directed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  place  Into 
effect  CSR  30  on  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

We  feel  this  action  would  be  very  detri- 
mental to  the  employees  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road Inasmuch  as  we  have  negotiated  con- 
tracts for  our  employees  which  are  almost 
Identical  to  contracts  negotiated  throughout 
the  railroad  Indxistry.  We  are  sure  that 
CSR  20  would  completely  destroy  what  the 
labor  organizations  have  achieved  on  the 
Alaska  Railroad. 

We  are  very  hopeful  you  will  use  all  power 
available  to  you  to  get  this  decision  reversed. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Don  NIX  Nnt. 
Brotherhood  Railway  Car-men  of  America. 
L.  C.  Nelson, 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers. 
L.  E.  Li  Quixx, 
American  Train  Dispatchers  Association. 
HowASo  L.   Robinson. 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees. 

R.  L.  Shakx. 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
Dennis  E.  CNeil, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen. 

RlCHAXD  L.  MOTXK, 

International   Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
wtaka-M  <k  Blacksmiths. 


DISCRIMINATORY  APPREfmCB- 
SHIP  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  Pre«id«nt,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
withdraw  Federal  support  and  approval 
from  apprenticeship  programa  which 
deny  individuals  an  equal  opportunity 
to  participate  on  account  of  their  race, 
color,  or  creed.  Today,  a  major  lieed  of 
the  Nation  is  the  fullest  utilization  of  all 
of  its  resources,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  our  labor  force  adequately  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
skilled  workers  and  technicians.  Yet  in 
major  sectors  of  the  economy,  discrimi- 
nation in  apprenticeship  hampers  that 
development  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
demns Negroes  to  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled Jobs. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  the 
counterpart  of  a  measure  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  Representative  Adam 
Clayton  Powxij.,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  arwi 
Labor.  The  bill  has  had  hearings  before 
the  committee  in  the  other  body. 

Automation  and  other  technological 
changes  have  tended  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  that  require  little  skilL  Job 
opportunities  for  skilled  workers  and 
technicians  are  expected  to  increase  and 
members  of  minority  groups  should  be 
preparing  themselves  for  this  type  of 
employment.  Many  Negroes  should  be 
eru-olled  in  apprenticeship  programs 
preparing  themselves  for  careers  as 
craftsmen.  However,  Negroes  find  ap- 
prenticeship opportunities  today  far 
fewer  than  is  good  for  the  country. 

Although  Negroes  and  other  members 
of  minority  groups  are  too  often  ex- 
cluded from  apprenticeship  opportu- 
nities because  of  race,  this  is  only  part 
of  the  problem.  Perhaps  even  more  sig- 
nificant, industry  is  employing  only  a 
fraction  of  the  number  of  apprentices — 
white  and  Negro — that  are  needed. 

The  number  of  apprentices  currently 
employed  throughout  the  United  States 
will  neither  replace  journeymen  losses 
from  deaths  and  retirements,  nor  pro- 
vide the  additional  skills  needed  for  eco- 
nomic growth.  Apprenticeship  has  not 
yet  been  adequately  developed  in  many 
occupations  where  apprenticeship  would 
be  feasible.  Moreover.  In  many  of  the 
apprenticeable  occupations  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  number  of  apprentices  needed 
are  in  training. 

Statistical  surveys  conducted  by  the 
Labor  Departments  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training  in  New  Jersey 
have  indicated  that  there  is  a  direct  re- 
lation between  the  size  of  establishment 
and  sponsorship  of  apprenticeship  and 
other  training  programs — that  is,  the 
larger  the  establishment  the  greater  the 
emphasis  given  formal  job  training. 
While  it  is  true  that  many  large  estab- 
lishments need  to  be  encouraged  to  do 
more,  the  main  Job  that  needs  to  be 
done  Is  to  develop  training  in  the  large 
number  of  the  Nations  small  and  me- 
dium-size establishments.  These  firms 
usually  do  not  have  the  necessary  staff 
for  developing  their  own  training  pro- 
grams. They  need  help  in  developing 
training  plans. 

A  number  of  small  employers,  perhaps 
In  cooperation  with  a  labor  union,  can 
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sometimes  be  persuaded  by  an  appren- 
ticeship field  representative  to  organize 
a  group  apprenticeship  program.  Great- 
er use  should  be  made  of  communitywide 
labor-management  committees  to  spon- 
sor training  programs.  The  individual 
employer  is  often  reluctant  to  enter  into 
a  commitment  to  train  an  apprentice 
over  a  3-  or  4-year  period.  He  mi(?ht  be 
willing  to  pledge  a  few  months  of  em- 
ployment and  join  with  other  employers 
in  sponsoring  a  group  program.  How- 
ever, the  number  of  field  representatives 
on  the  staffs  of  Federal  and  State  ap- 
prenticeship agencies  is  not  adequate. 
For  example,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor's  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  does  not  have  adequate  staff 
to  effectively  cover  most  large  industrial 
centers.  Moreover,  in  many  smaller  in- 
dustrial areas  BAT  has  no  staff  at  all. 

Lack  of  required  qualifications  also 
bars  some  Negroes  from  admission  to 
apprenticeship  programs.  To  help  solve 
this  problem,  more  programs  of  pre- 
employment  training  should  be  devel- 
oped in  the  public  schools,  particularly 
schools  with  inferior  or  inadequate  train- 
ing facilities.  Furthermore,  such  pre- 
employment  programs  and  industry  hir- 
ing practices  need  to  be  more  effectively 
coordinated. 

The  expansion  In  the  number  of  ap- 
prenticeship opportunities  must  be  blc- 
companied  by  measures  to  assure  that 
such  opportunities  are  made  available 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  Secre- 
tary Goldberg  has  Instructed  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  to 
require  that  a  nondiscrimination  provi- 
sion be  included  in  every  new  appren- 
ticeship program  recognized  by  the  Bu- 
reau. This  is  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  Bureau  is  working 
with  State  apprenticeship  agencies  to 
secure  their  adoption  of  a  requirement 
that  programs  under  their  jurisdiction 
be  administered  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

In  appraising  what  additional  action 
needs  to  be  taken  to  extend  more  ap- 
prenticeship opportunities  to  Negroes, 
it  is  important  to  consider  this  problem 
in  the  hght  of  the  larger  effort  that  is 
needed  to  end  discrimination  in  all  types 
of  employment.  Apprentices  are  em- 
ployed workers  and  the  selection  of  ap- 
prentices will  be  favorably  Influenced 
by  measures  taken  to  extend  fair  em- 
ployment practices  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. For  example,  the  program  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  will  improve  opportu- 
nities for  apprentiices  as  well  as  other 
workers.  Executive  Order  10925  calls 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  supervise 
the  implementation  of  equal  employment 
policies,  and  that  order  grants,  in  sp)e- 
cific  terms,  sanctions  designed  to  insure 
compliance. 

Because  of  the  vast  scope  of  Govern- 
ment contracts,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Executive  order  will  affect  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  business  establishments  in 
the  United  States.  Under  the  order, 
each  contractor  must  agree  that  in  per- 
forming the  contract  he  will  not  dis- 
criminate against  any  employee  or  ap- 
plicant for  employment  because  of  race. 


creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  The  con- 
tractor must  also  agree  to  take  afl&rma- 
tive  action  to  see  that  employees  are 
treated  in  a  nondiscriminatory  way  in 
all  employee  actions  including  selection 
for  training  and  apprenticeship.  The 
contractor  is  also  responsible  to  include 
in  all  subcontracts  the  nondiscrimina- 
tory provisions  of  the  Executive  order. 

The  program  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee will  help  assure  that  apprentice- 
ship programs  sponsored  by  contractors 
will  operate  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis.  However,  there  still  remains  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  contrac- 
tor will  employ  any  apprentices  at  all. 
Perhaps  Federal  legislation  is  needed  to 
require  each  firm  that  obtains  a  Gov- 
ernment contract  to  conduct  an  adequate 
training  program  and  do  its  fair  share  to 
help  satisfy  the  Nation's  requirements 
for  skilled  manpower. 

Both  a  sharp  expansion  of  apprentice- 
ship opportunities  and  adoption  of  fair 
employment  practices  are  needed.  This 
will  help  assure  that  members  of  minor- 
ity groups  have  adequate  opportunity  to 
prepare  themselves  for  careers  in  indus- 
try. 

I  hope  very  much  the  bill  will  receive 
the  deserved  full  support  and  will  be 
passed  as  an  expression  of  our  national 
policy  in  cormection  with  an  area  of 
critical  need. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2595)  to  withdraw 
Federal  support  and  approval  from  ap- 
prenticeship programs  which  deny  indi- 
viduals an  equal  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate therein  on  account  of  their  race, 
color,  or  creed,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  DISPOSITION 
OF  PROPERTY  KNOWN  AS  ELLIS 
ISLAND 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  convey 
the  property  and  facilities  of  Ellis  Is- 
land to  Ellis  Island  for  Higher  Education, 
Inc..  a  group  that  was  organized,  spe- 
cifically, to  establish,  at  minimal  cost, 
an  experimental  liberal  arts  college  on 
this  island. 

The  property  was  declared  surplus  on 
February  17.  1955,  following  which  GSA 
contacted  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  inform  them 
of  the  island's  availability  for  health  and 
educational  uses,  as  authorized  by  the 
statute,  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  Last  year  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under- 
took a  survey  of  all  proposed  plans  for 
use  of  the  island,  and  after  numerous 
hearings,  reports  and  surveys,  the  De- 
partment concluded  that  no  single  ap- 
plicant had  the  program  or  financial 
resources  that  made  it  clearly  superior 
to  all  the  other  proposals;  whereupon 


HEW  ended  its  efforts,  and  OSA  is  again 
faced  with  the  problem  of  disposing  of 
the  property  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  public  interest. 

Both  HEW  and  GSA  have  indicated, 
however,  their  hope  that  an  expression 
of  congressional  intent  will  be  forth- 
coming, so  that  this  unique  and  historic 
island  may  once  again  serve  the  interest 
of  all  Americans. 

Having  studied  closely  the  education 
group's  detailed  plans,  as  well  as  others', 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
imagination  and  practicality  of  their 
proposals,  and  I  take  this  time  to  ex- 
press my  full  support  for  their  persist- 
ent efforts. 

This  proposal  would  establish  a  4-year 
liberal  arts  college  on  Ellis  Island,  which 
would  seek  to  make  a  unique  contribution 
to  American  education.  This  particu- 
lar addition  to  the  national  college  com- 
munity would  not  only  open  up  new  op- 
portimities  for  enrollment,  so  badly 
needed,  but,  also,  because  of  its  organiza- 
tion and  curriculum,  would  provide  a 
chance  for  a  fresh  approach  to  the  edu- 
cational problems  besetting  liberal  arts 
colleges  generally  today. 

The  oft-mentioned  pursuit  of  educa- 
tional excellence  is  clearly  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  Ellis  Island  college  group. 
And  the  fact  that  this  institution  would 
begin  its  life  without  any  prior  commit- 
ments to  the  conventional  curriculum  or 
college  organizational  structure  offers  it 
a  singularly  challenging  opportunity  to 
achieve  such  excellence. 

For  the  first  2  years  the  curriculum 
calls  for  a  broad  common  introductory 
program,  emphasizing  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
basic  elements  of  our  Western  civilization 
before  moving  on  to  study  and  imder- 
stand  other  cultures.  The  student's  time 
is  divided  between  large,  formal  lectures 
and  intensive  section  work.  Then,  In 
his  last  2  years  he  is  able  to  concentrate 
on  advanced  independent  research  proj- 
ects, backed  by  seminar-tutorial  instruc- 
tion. 

The  number  of  courses  is  far  fewer 
than  that  offered  by  a  university ;  but  the 
number  of  instructors  and  professors, 
similarly,  is  fewer,  allowing  for  an  appro- 
priate salary  scale,  with  a  distinct  em- 
phasis on  the  quality  of  teaching.  Fur- 
thermore, the  college's  proximity  to  New 
York  City,  and  its  wealth  of  cultural  and 
intellectual  resources,  would  provide 
many  supplementary  educational  oppor- 
tunities. Exploration  of  closer  cooper- 
ation with  the  city's  colleges  and  insti- 
tutions is  high  on  the  list  of  academic 
priorities. 

One  innovation  of  the  proposal  is  an 
administrative  structure  which  would  re- 
place the  customary  governing  board  of 
trustees  with  a  senate  in  which  the  fac- 
ulty would  have  a  major  representation. 
It  would  also  include  college  administra- 
tors, students,  and  several  persons  repre- 
senting the  public  interest.  But  the  goal 
would  be  an  administration  particularly 
keyed  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
college  itself. 

Surely,  we  live  in  a  time  in  which  the 
need  for  educational  experimentation 
has  never  been  greater.  These  are  re- 
freshing and  stimulating  ideas,  which 
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is  my  Judgment  should  be  encouraged  in 
every  way  possible. 

Incidentally,  this  project,  which  was 
organized  by  a  small  group  of  young 
teachers,  has  a  board  of  academic  ad- 
visers, which  reads  like  an  honor  roll  of 
a  "who's  who  in  American  education." 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  we  in 
the  Senate  need  no  reminder  of  the 
educational  crisis  at  hand  in  this  C3un- 
try — the  serious  lack  of  adequate  school 
and  college  facilities,  the  deplorably  low 
level  of  faculty  salaries,  and  because  of 
these  factors,  the  often  subetand&rd 
quality  of  many  of  our  educational  pro- 
grams. The  bill  I  am  about  to  intro- 
duce, in  my  opinion,  represents  an  im- 
portant step,  however  small,  in  the 
direction  of  mitigating  this  critical 
education  situation- 
Proposals  for  financing  the  college  call 
for  exi>enditures  of  private  fimds  of  an 
imprecedented  modesty  in  this  field. 
The  sponsors  have  been  assiu'ed  by  a 
prominent  college  fund-raising  organiza- 
tion that  their  fund-raising  goal  is  en- 
tirely feasible.  Once  the  initial  costs 
are  defrayed  the  group  plans  to  operate 
the  college  solely  on  the  income  derived 
from  student  tuition  and  fees,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  revenue  going  to  facility 
salaries,  and  fund-raising  limited  to 
scholarship  aid. 

This  unique  educational  institution 
could  b^ln  operations  soon  after  receiv- 
ing title  to  the  island. 

I  think  this  use  of  the  land  is  not  only 
totally  consonant  with  the  statute  which 
authorizes  the  di^?osal  of  the  property, 
but  also,  it  offers  us  a  great  opportimity 
to  maintain  EUis  Island's  exterior  char- 
acter in  a  way  quite  similar  to  its  ap- 
pearance to  the  15  million  Americans 
who  passed  through  that  island  into 
American  life.  For  the  existing  physical 
plant  of  the  island  lends  itself  perfectly 
to  the  needs  and  aims  of  the  educators' 
group — with  only  minor  conversions 
necessary.  Also  planned  is  a  perma- 
nent exhibition  hall  to  commemorate  the 
island's  historical  past. 

Thus  we,  as  a  Nation,  would  be  en- 
riched by  a  college  which  not  only  would 
assure  us  of  a  greater  degree  of  educa- 
tional excellence,  but  one  that  would 
also  be  a  living  memorial  to  the  efforts 
of  the  millions  of  people,  who  came  here 
seeking  a  better  hfe,  and  are  now  an 
indissoluble  part  of  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2596)  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
dispose  of  the  property  known  as  Ellis 
Island,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wh-liams  of 
New  Jersey,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


AIR  TRAPTTC  CONTROL 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MagntisonI,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  Aviation  Service  in  the  Federal 


Aviation  Agency  to  perform  the  air  traf- 
fic control  functions  assigned  to  that 
Agency  imder  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 
This  bill  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Administrator  of  PAA  in  accordance 
with  section  302(g)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act.  and  I  believe  it  will  be  another 
important  milestone  on  our  way  to 
safety  in  the  air. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Congress 
in  enacting  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  was  to  establish  a  unified  system 
of  air  traffic  control  for  both  civil  and 
military  aircraft.  We  had  learned 
through  tragic  accidaits  the  high  cost 
that  we  would  pay  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  common  system. 

It  became  apparent  in  the  course  of 
hearings  on  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
that  if  the  new  agency  was  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  control  of  all 
air  traffic  in  the  United  States.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  take  further  steps  to 
insure  not  only  the  high  quality  of  the 
men  charged  with  this  responsibility,  but 
also  the  responsiveness  of  the  air  traffic 
control  system  to  the  Nation's  defense 
reqiiirements  in  time  of  war  or  national 
danger.  It  was  also  apparent  that  the 
detailed  problems  which  would  have  to 
be  solved  were  too  numerous  and  too 
complex  for  us  to  attempt  to  treat  them 
in  the  original  legislation. 

The  Congress  therefore  included  In 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  section  302 Cg) 
which  directed: 

The  Administrator  shall  make  a  study,  In 
consultation  with  other  affected  Govern- 
ment agencies,  of  personnel  problems  In- 
herent In  the  functions  of  the  Agency,  glT- 
ing  due  consideration  to  the  need  for  (1) 
special  quallflcatioiui  and  training.  (2)  spe- 
cial provisions  as  to  i>ay,  retirement,  and 
hours  of  service,  and  (3)  special  provisions 
to  assure  availability,  responsiveness,  and 
security  status  of  essential  personnel  in  ful- 
filling national  defense  requirements,  and 
shall  report  the  results  thereof,  and  make 
recommendations  for  legislation  thereon,  to 
Congress  on  or  before  January  1,  1960. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  Agency  to 
complete  its  study  and  make  its  recom- 
mendation within  the  time  limit  speci- 
fied in  the  statute.  When  the  present 
Administrator  assumed  his  duties,  he 
began  immediately  to  attempt  to  com- 
plete the  necessary  study  and  inter- 
agency consultation  in  order  to  forward 
these  recommendations  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  tribute  to  his  effort  and 
persistence  that  he  has  been  able  to  do 
so.  In  the  brief  time  that  I  have  had  to 
study  the  provisions  of  the  bill  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  thoroughness  and 
the  imagination  with  which  the  problem 
has  been  approached. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Washingtwa  [Mr.  Magitd- 
soN]  and  I  have  been  anxious  that  these 
recommendations  be  completed  so  that 
the  bUl  might  be  introduced  before  the 
end  of  this  session  of  Congress  in  order 
that  the  bill  and  the  Administrator's 
report  might  be  available  for  study  diu*- 
ing  the  adjournment  so  that  when  the 
Congress  returns  in  January  interested 
parties  may  appear  and  testify  after  an 
opportunity  for  thorough  study  and  con- 
sideration of  the  proposal, 


Both  of  us  feel  that  some  changes  may 
be  required  in  the  bill  as  proposed.  Ex- 
amples of  questions  to  be  resolved  might 
be  the  adequacy  of  the  retirement  pro- 
visions and  the  desirabiUty  of  a  statutory 
treatment  of  the  problem  of  exemption 
of  members  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Service  from  the  selective  service  laws. 
These  matters  aside,  however,  the  bill  as 
presented  and  the  report  which  accom- 
panies it  are  impressive  accomplish- 
ments and  provide  a  fine  basis  for  con- 
gressional consideration  of  these 
problems. 

The  important  factor  in  the  bill  which 
we  submit  today  is  that  it  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  creating  a  professional  air 
traffic  control  service,  functioning  as  a 
civilian  service  in  time  of  peace,  but  im- 
mediately available  as  an  arm  of  our 
Defense  Establishment  in  time  of  war, 
staffed  with  highly  trained  professionals 
whose  responsibility  could  be  nothing 
less  than  the  safe  movement  of  all  civil 
and  military  aircraft  from  takeoff  to 
landing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blD  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2599)  to  add  a  new  Utle 
XVI  to  the  Federal  AviaUon  Act  of  1958. 
in  order  to  provide  for  a  Federal  Avia- 
tion Service  for  air  traffic  control  and 
other  essential  services  and  to  provide 
for  the  availability  and  responsiveness 
of  that  Service  in  time  of  war  or  emer- 
gency involving  national  defense,  and 
for  other  ptu-poses,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoNsoHBT  (for  himself  aiul  Mr.  Magnu- 
SON) ,  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
REPORT  OP  ADMINISTRATOR  OF 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  AGENCY  EN- 
TITLED "SPECIAL  PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
AVIATION  AGENCY" 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
Xioti  Agency,  entitled  "Special  Personnel 
Problems  in  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,"  be  printed,  with  illustrations, 
as  a  Senate  document. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CXDDE  OF  1954.  RELATING  TO 
DISTRIBUTION  OP  CERTAIN 
STCXIK— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  McNAMARA  submitted  an 
amendment,  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8847)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so 
as  to  provide  that  a  distribution  of  stock 
made  to  an  individual  (or  certain  corpo- 
rations) pm-suant  to  an  order  enforcing 
the  antitrust  laws  shall  not  be  treated 
as  a  dividend  distribution  but  shall  be 
treated  as  a  retiim  of  capital;  and  to 
provide  that  the  Skmount  of  such  a  dis- 
tribution made  to  a  corporation  shall  be 
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the  fair  market  value  of  the  distribu- 
tion, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


USE  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY  FOR 
STATE  FORESTRY  WORK— ADDI- 
TIONAL   COePONSORS    OF   BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  15.  1961,  the  names 
of  Senators  Long  of  Missouri,  Case  of 
South  Dakota,  Buroick,  Johnston,  Wn.- 
LiAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Eastland.  Wu.ky, 
E>ot;glas,  Smith  of  Massachusetts,  Sten- 
Nis,  Mundt,  Talmadge.  and  Hart  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
tS.  2563)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  permit  certain  property 
to  be  used  for  State  forestry  work,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hart  (for  Mr.  Muskik)  on  September  15, 
1961. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  SENATE 
BILL  1477.  AMENDMENT  OF  SEC- 
TION 144,  TITLE  28.  UNITED 
STATES   CODE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that 
a  public  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Friday,  September  22,  1961,  at  9  a.m., 
in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  8.  1477,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
144  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  legislation  may 
make  such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton] 
and  myself  as  chairman. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  21,  1961,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

8.  29.  An  act  for  the  r«UeX  of  Ok  Nyu  Choi 
(Ann  Wollmar); 

8  158.  An  act  to  confer  upon  the  domestic 
relations  branch  of  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  determine  the  petition  for  adoption  filed 
by  Marie  Taliaferro; 

S.  262.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Constantino* 
Oeorglou  Stavropoulos; 

S  263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oulsseppe 
Olorioso; 

8.264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Franklin  Leong; 

8.  S36.  An  act  to  make  available  to  children 
who  are  handicapped  by  deafness  the  spe- 
cially trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed  to 
develop  their  abilities  and  to  make  available 
to  individuals  suffering  speech  and  hearing 
impairments  the  specially  trained  speech 
pathologists  and  audiologists  needed  to  help 
them  overcome  their  handicaps; 

S.  547.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Young  Jei 
Oh  and  Soon  Nee  Lee; 

8.663.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Olga  O. 
Coutsoublnas  and  Spyridon  G.  Coutsoublnas; 

8.  592.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlsh&n  E>er 
Slmonlan; 

8.902.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Bxisl- 
ness  Investment  Act  of  1968,  and  for  other 
purpose*; 


8.  976.  An  act  tot  the  relief  of  Maria  Trela 
TerptJt; 

8.  1063.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  David  Lew 
Hule; 

8. 1334.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Max 
Haleck; 

8. 1366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Harolan; 

8. 1469.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  longevity  step  Increases 
for  postal  employees; 

S.  1537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Renee 
Deri: 

S.  1585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margherlta 
Ferrelli  D'Amlco; 

8. 1750.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act; 

8.  1786.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Heripslme 
Hovnanian; 

8. 1787.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glovanna 
VlteUo; 

8.  1880.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johann 
Czernopolsky; 

8. 1906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fares  8alem 
Salman  Hamarneb; 

8. 1927.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8. 1947.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annemarie 
Herrmann; 

S.  1990.  An  act  to  amend  section  1362  of 
title  18  of  the  Umted  States  Code  so  as  to 
further  protect  the  Internal  security  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  penalties  for 
malicious  damage  to  certain  communica- 
tions facilities; 

8.  2070.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kabalan 
Farrls; 

8.2118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
Loplnto  Arzaga; 

8.  2372.  An  act  to  disclaim  Interest  In  cer- 
tain rights  In  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
Nevada;  and 

8.2393.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  additional 
years  the  expired  provisions  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  Blst  Congress,  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


DIVIDED  MANAGEMENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  Com- 
munist Russia  proposes  a  three -headed 
management  of  the  business  affairs  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  calls  it  a  troika 
management. 

The  great  poet  of  the  Magyars,  Janos 
Arany.  in  1864  published  his  epic  tril- 
ogy, the  first  part  of  which  was  the  book 
dealing  with  the  death  o*  King  Buda. 

King  Buda  ruled  over  the  Magyars  in 
the  land  which  they  now  occupy.  It  was 
by  Zagyva  Stream,  on  the  plain  of  Tiza 
Dima;  there  in  a  tent  King  Buda 
reigned. 

King  Buda  was  growing  old.  and 
wanted  to  divest  himself  in  part  from  his 
responsibility.  His  brother  was  Attila, 
a  vigorous,  ambitious  man.  The  King 
decided  that  he  would  share  the  crown 
and  the  reign  of  the  Magyar  land  with 
Attila,  the  brother  for  whom  he  had  love 
and  respect. 

One  day  King  Buda  sent  for  all  his 
chieftains,  wanting  them  to  worship  and 
there  council.  The  great  and  the  wise 
members  gathered  in  a  gold-embroidered 
village  tent.  When  all  had  gathered, 
Buda  hailed  the  chieftains  of  every 
region  under  his  command. 

To  his  leaders  and  the  members  of  his 
court  he  announced  that  he  was  sepa- 


rating in  two  his  command  of  the  land, 
giving  to  his  brother  Attila  Joint  rule 
with  the  King.    King  Buda  spoke  thus: 

The  Huns*  great  empire  will  not  shrink  or  fall 

If  at  the  top  Its  rule  Is  spilt  in  two. 
Two  branches  with  a  wider  shade  prevail. 
Though  one-trunk'd  trees  be  taller  to  the 
view. 
Today,  of  single  rule  I  make  an  end 

And  share  with  Attila  my  royal  trust. 
Two  kindred  streanis  in  perfect  peace  will 
blend; 
Two  equal  weights  will  hold  the  balance 
Just. 
Nor  wlU  It  dim  the  glory  of  our  name 
If   I    thus    light    the    torch    of   my    own 
brother; 
With  kindred  fires,  flame  does  not  fade  with 
flame. 
But   each    gives  greater   radiance   to   the 
other. 
Of  our  great  race  In  peace  I  shall  be  lord; 
And  he,  oxir  marshal  at  the  caU  of  war. 
Mine   be   the   sceptre,    brother;    yours,   the 
sword! 
May  God  now  bless  our  deeds  from  more 
to  more! 

Mr.  President,  in  attendance  when 
the  crown  and  the  reign  were  divided 
was  Dietrich  of  Bern,  an  aged  knight 
of  Gothic  background,  captured  in  bat- 
tle between  the  CJoths  and  the  Huns. 
Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  times  to 
sell  into  slavery  captured  prisoners. 
King  Buda  had  developed  an  affection 
for  old  Dietrich,  and  kept  him  as  a 
member  of  his  court.  Dietrich  was  a 
sage,  and  possessed  of  great  wisdom. 
In  accordance  with  his  custom,  Dietrich 
visited  his  King,  and,  speaking  of  the 
King's  division  of  the  crown,  to  him 
said: 

What  policy  is  this,  imheard  before? 
How  can  a  single  empire  have  two  mas- 
ters? 
Can    you,    unharm'd,   one   bridle    rein    give 
o'er? 
No  sober  mind  could  counsel  siich  disas- 
ters. 
For  shall  we  put  two  saddles  on  one  horse? 

Or  can  two  riders  on  one  saddle  sit? 
Two    knives    Into    one    sheath    you    cannot 
force. 
Why   then   has   folly   foli'd   yoiir  mother 
wit? 
Limbs   In  due  pairs  has  God   bestow'd  on 
man. 
And  but  one  head  to  rule  the  body  right; 
One   migrant   crane   as   marshal    leads    the 
van; 
After  one  queen  the  swarming  bees  take 
flight. 
Such    Is    the    world's    true    way.    But    you, 
grown  wiser, 
Would  rack  the  orderly  array  of  things. 
The  lore  of  books,  you  deem  a  false  adviser. 
And   vain   time's   annals   of   the  ways   of 
kings. 

Mr.  President,  Khrushchev  and 
Gromyko  want  a  three-headed  form  of 
management,  knowing  that  only  con- 
fusion and  disorder  would  follow  such 
management  of  the  business  of  the 
United  Nations. 

If  in  the  place  of  one,  two  heads  were 
placed  in  charge  if  the  United  Nations, 
conditions  would  be  bad.  With  three, 
they  would  be  still  worse. 

To  Khrushchev  and  to  Gromyko,  I 
suggest  that  they  heed  the  sage  advice 
of  Dietrich  that  a  body  with  two  heads 
is  contrary  to  nature,  and  can  only  lead 
to  confusion. 
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The  sequel  of  the  two-headed  reign 
was  that  Attila  took  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  105, 
agreed  to  September  11,  1961,  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfTairs  to  make  a  study  of  national 
fuels  policy,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Engli],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
CoTTOH]  to  participate  in  said  study  and 
serve  with  the  committee  In  an  ex  ofllclo 
capacity. 


JOINT  MEETINa  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  DR.  MAN- 
UEL PR  ADO,  PRESIDENT  OF  PERU 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  In 
order  to  enable  the  Senate  to  proceed 
in  a  body  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate, 
preceded  by  its  Secretary,  Felton  M. 
Johnston,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Joseph 
C.  Duke,  and  the  Vice  President,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  joint  meeting  to  hear  the  address 
to  be  delivered  by  His  Excellency,  Dr. 
Manuel  Prado.  President  of  Peru. 

(For  the  address  dehvered  by  the 
Pi-esident  of  Peru  at  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  two  Houses,  see  pages  20532-20533 
of  today's  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. ) 

(At  1  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  returned  to  its  Chamber,  and, 
the  recess  having  expired,  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Vice  President.) 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE— INTERPARU  A - 
MENTARY  CONFERENCE  IN  LON- 
DON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  Senators  must  leave  shortly 
for  the  Interparliamentary  Conference 
to  be  held  in  London:  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].     Be- 


cause of  the  significance  of  this  meeting 
and  the  need  for  American  representa- 
tion, I  now  ask  unanimous  consent,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  leader  and  myself, 
that  these  Members  of  the  Senate  be 
given  ofiScial  leave  of  absence  in  order 
to  attend  this  most  important  Confer- 
ence, and  to  do  so  at  the  request  and 
urging  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Interparhamentary  Conference  plays  a 
vital  role  in  the  strengthening  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  Meetings  of  this 
kind  enable  legislators  from  the  United 
States  and  Britain  to  meet  and  discuss 
and  exchange  views  about  common  prob- 
lems that  concern  them.  This  has  a  very 
beneficial  effect  in  developing  closer  ties 
between  the  countries  and  fostering 
democratic  government.  It  is  clearly  in 
the  national  interest  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  be  fully  repre- 
sented at  those  deliberations. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  view  of  the  statement 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
just  made  about  the  importance  of  the 
London  Interparliamentary  Conference, 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  eloquent  statement  made  by  Pres- 
ident Prado,  to  which  we  have  Just  lis- 
tened, and  to  the  pronouncement  he 
made  with  respect  to  the  alien  quality 
and  undeslrabllity  of  communism. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  our  distin- 
guished visitor  upon  his  eloquence  and 
firmness,  and  I  desire  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that 
for  4  days,  at  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference  concluding  its  session 
in  Brussels  today,  several  delegates  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  from  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  addressed  that  convention.  I 
did  not  hear  one  of  them  utter  the  word 
"communism"  or  the  word  "Communist." 
Invariably  they  referred  to  themselves 
as  representatives  of  social  states. 
Whether  they  are  ashamed  of  commu- 
nism, whether  they  think  it  Is  now  a 
word  of  opprobrium  and  wish  to  cloak 
themselves  with  a  term  more  acceptable 
to  the  people  of  the  world,  I  do  not 
know;  but,  in  view  of  the  remarks  of  the 
able  and  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  the  fine  address  to  which  we  have 
just  listened,  I  thought  I  should  call  at- 
tention to  this  tactic  on  the  part  of  the 
Commimist  representatives  at  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  what  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  just  said,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 


NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  PAIR 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  left  this  Chamber  to  go  to 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  was  about  to  make  a  statement  on  the 
New  York  World's  Fair.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschk]  was  then  in 
the  Chamber.  I  do  not  see  him  now.  I 
am  sorry,  because  I  would  like  to  have 
him  hear  my  remarks. 


Mr.  President,  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion we  sometimes  see  some  strange 
things  happen.  This  Is  one  of  the 
strangest.  The  House  has  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  President  to  provide  for 
planning  and  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  World's  Fair  to  be 
held  in  New  York  City  in  1964-65.  The 
administration  has  requested  the  bill, 
and  the  prestige  of  the  administration 
as  well  as  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  is  Involved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  making 
precisely  this  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Mk.  President:  I  transmit  herewith 
four  copies  of  a  proposed  bUl  to  provide  for 
planning  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  the  New  York  World's  Pair,  to  be 
held  at  New  York  City  In  1964  and  1966.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

This  bin  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
President  to  Investigate  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  U.8.  par- 
ticipation In  the  World's  Pair  to  be  held 
In  New  York  City  during  1964  and  1965.  Ths 
President  would  also  thereby  be  authorized 
to  designate  an  agency  or  agencies,  and  to 
appoint  the  U.S.  commissioner  for  the 
fair,  to  carry  out  such  preliminary  work 
and  the  actual  participation  which  may 
thereafter  be  approved  and  authorized  by  ths 
Congress.  It  Is  the  President's  present  In- 
tention to  place  thU  respoiulblUty  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 
'  It  U  our  belief  that  the  Federal  Oor- 
ernment  should  participate  In  this  fair,  and 
to  that  end  we  are  requesting  the  Congress 
ito  approve  our  undertaking  the  necessary 
preliminary  study  and  report.  However.  It  Is 
understood  and  expressly  so  provided  In  this 
bill  that  no  conunltment  shall  be  made  re- 
garding the  actual  scope  or  nature  of  such 
participation  except  as  the  Congress  may 
later  approve. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advised  that, 

from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 

program,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 

submission  of  this  proposal  to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

LUTHXR  H.  HODOES, 

Secretary  of   Commerce. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  wiU 
be  an  international  fair.  Sixty  nations 
have  already  agreed  to  participate.  It 
is  totally  inconceivable  that  the  United 
States  will  not  participate  with  a  pavil- 
ion of  its  own.  The  United  States  has 
participated  at  Moscow,  at  Brussels,  at 
Bangkok,  and  at  other  fairs  throughout 
the  world.  The  United  States  is  par- 
ticipating now  at  Seattle.  In  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  even  more 
money  will  be  requested  for  the  fair  at 
Seattle. 

Mr.  President,  the  World's  Fair  about 
which  I  am  talking  will  be  in  our  largest 
and  most  world-famous  city  and,  I  em- 
phasize, 60  other  nations  already  have 
agreed  to  participate. 

I  think  everybody  understands  that 
the  United  States  will  have  to  partici- 
pate in  some  fashion.  It  Is  really  an 
Illusion,  and  I  think  a  very  wasteful 
illusion,  to  block  passage  of  the  bill  In 
the  way  It  is  now  being  blocked.  The 
amount  Involved  is  $300,000  for  plan- 
ning.   It  has  been  made  very  clear  that 
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there  Is  nothing  else  involved.  There  Is 
no  commitment  of  any  kind  or  charac- 
ter. The  bill  so  states.  The  adminis- 
tration's letter  so  states.  The  telegram 
from  the  president  of  the  fair.  Robert 
Moses,  so  states. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  telegram  from  Robert 
Moses  be  printed  In  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Flushing,  NY.,  September  12, 1961. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtrs, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  DC: 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  today  to 
Senator  Prank  Laosche: 

"The  executives  and  directors  of  the 
World's  Pair  were  astonished  at  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  you  In  the  press  that 
there  was  a  breach  of  commitment  on  our 
part  as  to  Federal  partlclpMitlon  In  the  New 
York  World's  Pair.  If  you  will  examine  the 
list  of  sponsors  of  this  fair,  you  will  see  that 
they  are  people  of  the  highest  reputation 
who  do  not  breach  commitments.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  stated  originally 
to  President  Elsenhower's  committee  to  de- 
termine where  the  fair  should  be  held  that 
we  would  not  ask  for  a  Federal  subsidy  to 
promote,  build,  and  run  the  fair,  and  we  have 
not  asked  for  any  subsidy.  We  made  It  cle«r, 
however,  from  the  very  beginning  that  we 
expected  the  UJB.  Ck>vertunent  to  provide  a 
pavilion  or  exhibit  as  a  focal  point  in  the  fair 
to  emphasize  the  achievements  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  major  objectives  and  purposes 
of  our  democracy.  To  this  end  we  employed 
experts  and  officially  presented  to  both  the 
Kisenhower  and  Kennedy  administrations 
suggestions  by  the  highest  and  moet  com- 
petent authorities  as  to  possible  scientific 
and  educational  exhibits  which  would  sur- 
pass anything  along  these  lines  which  any 
foreign  countries  could  present  at  the  fair. 
It  Is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  you  that 
the  X3&.  Government  has  taken  part  In  all 
major  world's  fairs,  including  the  last  one 
in  Brussels,  and  that  It  is  taking  part  in 
other  International  fairs  such  as  the  coming 
one  in  Seattle.  It  seems  to  us  unthinkable 
that  there  would  be  no  Federal  exhibit  at 
the  New  York  World's  Fair,  considering  that 
most  of  the  other  tuitions  of  the  world  are 
exhibiting,  not  to  speak  of  all  our  major  In- 
dustries. Failure  to  have  a  focal  Federal  ex- 
hibit would  be  a  subject  of  reproach  through- 
out the  United  States  and  the  entire  world. 
Furthermore,  failure  to  act  at  this  session 
of  Congress  on  the  preparation  of  a  plan, 
estimate  of  cost,  and  schedule  of  construc- 
tion wUl  make  It  impossible  to  have  an  ade- 
quate U.8.  pavilion  built  and  ready 
to  open  In  1964  except  at  exorbitant  cost. 
All  that  the  bill  before  the  Senate  provides 
is  the  machinery  to  Insxu-e  a  plan,  and  the 
amount  appropriated  Is  only  sufficient  to  give 
the  next  Congress  the  information  it  needs 
upon  which  to  determine  the  scope,  char- 
acter, and  cost  of  stich  an  exhibit.  In  other 
words,  this  bill  sets  up  the  machinery  for  a 
careful  preliminary  plan  on  which  a  final 
decision  can  be  made  by  the  Congress. 
In  any  event,  I  wish  to  make  It  entirely 
clear  on  behalf  of  the  leading  citizens  who 
are  sponsoring  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
that  there  never  has  been  any  breach  of  any 
commitment." 

Robert  Moses,  President. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  telegram  states 
that  the  result.  If  we  do  not  act  now.  will 
be  the  expenditure  of  more  money  and 
the  quality  of  the  U.S.  pavilion  will 
suffer. 

Let  every  Senator  ask  himself  if  It  will 
help  the  United  States  in  the  world  if 


the  New  York  World's  Pair  starts  out 
with  a  black  eye.  Would  there  be  any 
comfort  or  satisfaction  to  be  taken  by 
anyone  in  such  a  tragedy  ? 

There  are  many  techniques  which 
could  be  employed  in  order  to  bring 
about  action  on  this  measure,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  demeaning  to  the  city  of 
New  York  and  it  would  be  demeaning 
indeed  to  our  own  body  under  these  cir- 
cumstances to  have  to  resort  to  any  of 
them. 

The  New  York  World's  Pair  is  sched- 
uled to  open  in  April  1964.  This  gives 
31  months  for  the  United  States  to  plan 
its  exhibit,  to  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  it.  to  undertake  construction 
and  implementation  and  representation 
at  the  World's  Fair.  It  will  cost  us  more 
money  and  it  will  reduce  the  quality  of 
what  the  United  States  can  exhibit  if  we 
do  not  act  now.  It  seems  to  me  we  cer- 
tainly have  a  very  clear  mandate  for 
action. 

Finally  and  very  Importantly,  there  is 
a  real  responsibility  which  is  involved, 
because  whether  anybody  likes  New 
York  or  not.  it  seems  to  me  inconceiv- 
able, under  the  present  circumstances, 
that  we  should  hold  up  the  measure 
without  even  giving  the  Senate  an  op- 
portimlty  to  consider  It.  For  the  life  of 
me,  I  cannot  understand  why  we  do  not 
take  the  pride  we  should  in  the  greatest 
and  most  significant  city  on  earth,  when 
the  skyline  alone  is  an  Inspiration  to 
people  all  over  the  world  who  see  It. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  we  could 
deal  with  the  problem  justly  and  fairly 
If  the  measure  were  allowed  to  be 
brought  to  the  Senate.  But  one  of  our 
Members  has  stated,  as  an  article  of 
faith  for  himself,  that  he  will  not  allow 
It  to  be  brought  to  the  Senate.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  hardly  consonant  with 
dignity  or  our  responsibility  in  this  situ- 
ation, and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  fair  to 
the  greatest  city  on  earth. 

The  administration  has  asked  for  this. 
This  is  as  important  a  matter  involv- 
ing the  prestige  of  the  administration 
as  it  is  a  matter  involving  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  very  much  that 
in  the  few  days  which  remain  in  this 
session  we  may  find  ways  and  means  to 
deal  with  this  very  urgent  matter  and 
not  allow  ourselves,  as  I  fear  we  are  do- 
ing now,  to  be  embarrassed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  world  by  raising  any  ques- 
tion, even  by  Implication,  as  to  whether 
the  United  States  will  in  some  way  par- 
ticipate. 

The  figure  of  $30  million  has  been 
bandied  about  in  respect  to  this  World's 
Fair.  The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  proposed  legislation  It- 
self, and  the  representation  made  by 
Robert  Moses,  are  all  specific  about  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  not  com- 
mitting Itself  to  any  figure  whatever. 
Indeed,  the  United  States  is  not  com- 
mitted to  participate  at  all.  though  we 
are  confident  it  will  do  so.  The  only 
thing  for  which  we  ask  is  that  the 
United  States  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  plan  for  its  participation. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Keating]  and  I  are  keeping  our  pledge 
to  the  letter,  that  we  will  not  ask  the 


Congress  for  a  penny  to  finance  the  New 
York  World's  Pair.  I  point  out  that 
is  very  different  from  what  is  being  done 
in  Seattle.  We  made  the  pledge,  and 
we  intend  to  keep  it.  We  are  now  talk- 
ing about  only  a  TJS.  pavilion.  I  wish 
to  make  that  clear  to  the  Senate  and 
to  all  of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  pretty  small  business 
not  to  allow  the  city  of  New  York  to 
go  forward  in  a  deliberate  and  digni- 
fied way.  as  befits  its  majesty,  and  with 
the  pride  which  we  all  ought  to  have  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield;  and,  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  I  may  yield  1  min- 
ute to  my  colleague. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  yields 
to  his  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleague  knows.  I  spoke  the  other  day 
about  the  difference  between  participa- 
tion in  and  a  subsidy  for  the  fair.  It 
seems  Inconceivable  to  me  that  the  UJS. 
Government  would  not  have  a  pavilion 
at  the  World's  Pair,  when  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
coming  to  the  fair  to  show  their  wares. 
Many  Iron  Curtain  countries  as  well  as 
many  friendly  countries  will  have  ex- 
hibits. Certainly  the  United  States 
would  be  rash  indeed  II  it  did  not  have  a 
pavilion  at  the  fair. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  President 
will  exert  his  leadership  upon  this  body 
and  upon  those  Members  who  seem 
somewhat  Intransigent  in  this  regard.  I 
believe  that  he  will.  I  have  confidence 
that  he  will.  I  feel  that  will  bring  alx)ut 
the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legls- 
tion  before  we  finish  the  session. 

Of  course,  we  could  do  this  next  Jan- 
uary, but  all  the  precious  planning 
months  between  now  and  then  would  be 
gone.  One  cannot  plan  such  things 
overnight. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague.  I  add,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  city  of  New  York  is  responsible 
for  nearly  15  percent  of  the  total  reve- 
nues in  the  United  States.  We  are  now 
argiiing — as  we  have  to — about  some 
$300,000  for  planning  money  in  terms  of 
the  general  welfare  and  the  need  for 
representative  action  In  our  greatest  city. 

Mr.  President.  I  really  think  It  Is  sad 
that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating]  and  I 
have  to  be  put  in  this  ]x>sition,  and 
especially  that  the  city  of  New  York  has 
to  be  put  in  this  p>osltion. 


AMENDMENT    TO    FEDERAL    CIVIL 
DEFENSE  ACT  OP  1950 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  829.  H.R.  8383. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlH 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 
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The  Legislative  Clehk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8383)  to  further  amend  section  201  (i) 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


DISPLAY  OP  EXHIBIT  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  unique 
exhibit  it  now  has  on  public  display  in 
room  6202  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  exhibit  contains  nine  separate 
plaques,  one  for  each  State  represented 
by  the  membership  of  the  committee. 
Each  such  plaque  carries  a  picture  of 
the  Senator  flanking  his  State  seal 
superimposed  on  a  map  of  the  United 
States  on  which  appears  a  stamp  hon- 
oring the  State  and  the  seal  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  color. 

The  committee  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Americo  A.  W.  Favale.  Director,  visual 
information  and  exhibits.  Office  of  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Postmaster 
General  for  Public  Relations,  for  the 
preparation  and  installation  of  this  in- 
teresting exhibit.  On  behalf  of  the 
committee.  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Favale 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the 
exhibit. 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTlVniES  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  DURING  1ST 
SESSION  OP  87TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  come  to  the  close  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress,  I  should  like  to 
present  at  this  time  a  summary  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Is  pleased  with  and  proud  of  Its 
record  of  activities  and  accomplishments 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 
This  record  was  made  possible  only  because 
of  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  evidenced 
by  the  members  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  table  and  the  excellent  work  of 
a  competent  and  hardworking  staff.  I  am 
grateful  to  all  concerned  and  hope  each  and 
every  one  will  enjoy  the  best  of  health  and 
obtain  a  bit  of  deserved  rest  and  relaxation 
during    the    recess    that   lies    ahead. 

SUMMARY    OF   ACTIVlTlia    , 

since  the  session  opened.  January  3,  1961. 
100  Senate  bills,  3  Senate  resolutions,  l  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution,  23  House  bills  and  10 
commemorative  stamp  bills  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  for  consideration. 
The  committee  (or  subcommittees  thereof) 
held  17  dasrs  of  public  hearings  on  15  differ- 
ent measures.  Seven  days  were  devoted  to 
hearings  on  11  executive  nominations.  The 
committee  reported  favorably  two  Senate 
resolutions,    eight    Senate    bills    and    seven 


House  bills.    Only  1  of  these  17  meas\u'e8  re- 
mains to  be  acted  upon  In  the  Senate. 

Eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  post- 
master nominations  have  been  referred  to 
the  committee  of  which  447  have  been  con- 
firmed, an  additional  179  ordered  reported, 
2  withdrawn  by  the  President,  leaving  only 
209  still  pending. 

UGISLATTVK    RBCOKO 

A.  Senate  hills 

1.  Retirement  after  30  years'  service: 
Reported  S.  188  to  the  Senate  September  8, 
1961,  which  permits  optional  retirement  on 
full  annuity  after  30  years'  service  upon  at- 
taining the  age  of  66.  (Pending  on  Senate 
Calendar.) 

2.  Rviral  carriers  equipment  allowances: 
Reported  S.  189  to  the  Senate  July  26,  1961. 
which  Increases  the  basic  equipment  allow- 
ance for  rural  carriers  from  10  cents  per  mile 
or  $3.60  per  day,  to  12  cents  per  mile  or 
$4.20  per  day.  whichever  is  the  greater. 
Passed  in  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the 
House  July  27.  1961.  (Pending  In  House 
committee.) 

3.  Interest  on  retirement  funds:  Reported 
S.  739  to  the  Senate  June  29.  1961.  which 
would  provide  a  method  for  fixing  an  equit- 
able rate  of  Interest  on  money  borrowed  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury  from  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund.  Passed  House, 
with  amendments.  Augvist  22,  1961.  (Con- 
ference agreement  now  pending.) 

4.  Overseas  teachers:  Reported  S.  840  to 
the  Senate  June  29,  1961.  which  corrects 
certain  deficiencies  in  existing  law.  Passed 
House  Augxist  21,  1961.  Signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent August  30,  1961.     (Public  Law  87-172.) 

6.  Additional  life  insurance:  Reported  S. 
1070  to  the  Senate  July  11,  1961,  which  pro- 
vides each  insured  employee  with  an  addi- 
tional unit  of  nonreducible  life  insurance  of 
$1,000  if  his  compensation  is  less  than  $10,- 
000  or  $2,000  If  his  compensation  is  $10,000 
or  more.  Passed  in  the  Senate  July  17,  1961. 
(Pending  in  House  committee.) 

6.  Transportation  of  the  remains  of  cer- 
tain employees:  Reported  S.  1458  to  the  Sen- 
ate June  29.  1961,  which  restores  to  Federal 
agencies  authority  to  defray  cost  of  return- 
ing to  other  States  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
the  remains,  families,  and  effects  of  em- 
ployees who  died  while  serving  a  tour  of  duty 
in  Alaska  or  Hawaii.  Passed  in  the  Senate 
July  7,  1961.    (Pending  in  House  committee.) 

7.  Longevity  Increases  for  postal  em- 
ployees: Reported  S.  1459  to  the  Senate  June 
27.  1961,  which  places  postal  employees  on 
a  comparable  basis  with  Federal  employees 
subject  to  the  Classification  Act  with  respect 
to  longevity  increases.  Passed  in  the  Senate 
July  17,  1961.  and  in  the  House  September 
18,  1961.  (Awaiting  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent.) 

8.  Additional  supergrade  and  scientific  po- 
sitions: Reported  S.  1732  to  the  Senate  Sep- 
tember 12.  1961.  which  provides  additional 
supergrade  and  scientific-type  positions 
needed  to  enable  the  Government  to  cope 
successfully  with  conditions  that  exist  in  the 
world  today. 

B.  House  billa 

1.  Repeal  of  provision  requiring  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  furnish  certain 
information  to  the  Post  Office  Department: 
Reported  H.R.  1986  back  to  the  Senate, 
without  amendment,  July  12,  1961,  a  bill 
designed  to  repeal  certain  obsolete  provisions 
of  law  which  have  acted  as  a  serious  Im- 
pediment to  the  continuance  of  the  Rail- 
way Express  Service.  Passed  in  the  Senate 
July  14,  1961.  Signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent July  26.  1961.     (Public  Law  87-108.) 

2.  Allotment  and  advancement  of  pay  In 
emergency  evacuations:  Reported  HJl.  2555 
back  to  the  Senate,  without  amendment. 
September  8,  1961,  a  bill  designed  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an  efficient,  orderly, 
and  equitable  procedure  for  the  payment  of 


compensation  and  allowances  of  civilian  em- 
ployees subjected  by  official  orders  to  emer- 
gency evacuation  of  their  official  duty  sta- 
tions. Passed  in  the  Senate  September  15, 
1961.     (Awaiting  approval  of  the  President.) 

3.  Travel  expenses  of  Government  em- 
ployees: Reported  HJl.  3279  back  to  the  Ben- 
ate,  with  amendments.  July  14.  1961,  a  bill 
to  adjust  the  mileage  and  per  diem  allow- 
ances for  employees  traveling  on  official  Gov- 
ernment business.  Passed  Senate  July  28. 
1961.  House  agreed  to  Senate  amendments 
August  3,  1961.  Signed  by  the  President 
August  14.  1961.     (Public  Law  87-139.) 

4.  Retirement  Increase  permanent:  Re- 
ported H.R.  5432  back  to  the  Senate,  without 
amendment,  July  14,  1961,  a  bill  making  per- 
manent certain  Increases  in  retirement  bene- 
fits granted  in  1958.  Passed  in  the  Senate 
July  17,  1961.  Approved  by  the  President 
July  31.  1961.     (Public  Law  87-114.) 

5.  Supergrade  positions,  OAO:  Reported 
HR.  6007  back  to  the  Senate,  without 
amendment.  September  12,  1961,  a  bill  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  supergrade  positions 
authorized  to  be  established  in  the  General 
Accounting  Office  from  25  to  39  and  to  raise 
the  salary  of  the  General  Counsel  to  $20,000. 
Passed  in  the  Senate  September  IS,  1961. 
(Awaiting  approval  of  the  President.) 

6.  Forfeiture  of  civilian  annuities  and  mili- 
tary retired  pay:  Reported  H.R.  6141  back 
to  the  Senate,  without  amendment,  Septem- 
ber 1.  1961.  a  bin  designed  to  continue, 
strengthen,  and  clarify  the  prohibition 
against  the  payment  of  a  civilian  annuity  or 
military  retired  pay  to  any  person  who  has 
committed  an  offense  against  the  national 
security.  The  bill  restores  civilian  annuity 
benefits  and  military  retired  pay  denied  be- 
cause of  the  commission  of  a  variety  of  of- 
fenses in  no  way  related  to  the  national  se- 
curity. Passed  in  the  Senate  September  12. 
1961.     (Awaiting  approval  of  the  President.) 

7.  Preservation  of  salary  In  certain  cases: 
Reported  H.R.  7043  back  to  the  Senate,  with- 
out amendment.  September  1,  1961,  a  bill  to 
extend  to  postal  employees  the  same  salary 
retention  protection  In  cases  of  reduction 
In  grade  as  provided  employees  under  the 
Classification  Act  since  1956.  Passed  in  the 
Senate  September  7.  1961.  (Awaiting  ap- 
proval of  the  President.) 


RETIREMENT  OP  DISTRICT  JUDGE 
HENRY  N.  GRAVEN 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 7  of  this  year,  at  the  U.S.  post  office 
and  courthouse  building  at  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  proceedings  were  held  in  honor 
and  appreciation  of  Hon.  Henry  N.  Gra- 
ven, upon  his  retirement  as  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa, 
and  Hon.  F.  E.  Van  Alestine,  upon  his 
retirement  as  U.S.  attorney. 

I  believe  that  probably  the  outstand- 
ing district  judge  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  several  years  has  been  Judge 
Graven.  He  has  been  acclaimed 
throughout  the  United  States  for  his  in- 
dustry and  his  brilliance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  portions 
of  the  proceedings,  appearing  on  pages 
1  through  6,  and  pages  12  through  16, 
as  marked,  of  the  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  proceedings  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Judge  Graven.  We  are  met  here  today  for 
the  induction  Into  office  of  a  T3B.  district 
attorney. 
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The  induction  Into  office  of  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict attorney  Is  an  Important  occasion.  It 
Is  of  Interest  that  there  are  only  86  U.S.  dis- 
trict attorneys.  One  of  the  most  noticeable 
features  of  the  recent  decades  has  been  the 
Increasing  Importance  of  the  office  of  U.S. 
district  attorney.  This  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  ever-greater  responsibilities  Imposed 
upon  such  attorneys  and  the  rapid  Increase 
In  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  duties 
to  be  performed  by  them.  The  continued 
increase  In  the  number  of  Federal  statutes 
defining  new  Federal  crimes  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  number  of  criminal  matters  to 
be  handled  by  them.  During  the  more  re- 
cent decades  the  Federal  Government  has 
expanded  Its  civil  activities.  Those  activi- 
ties have  given  rise  to  a  multitude  of  prob- 
lems, many  of  which  end  up  In  the  office  of 
the  district  attorney.  The  Indications  are 
that  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  these 
offices  will  continue  to  Increase.  More  peo- 
ple have  direct  contacts  with  the  offices  of 
U.S.  district  attorneys  than  they  do  with 
the  Federal  courts.  The  Impressions  that 
many  people  have  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  in  a  multitude  of  instances  be 
determined  by  theilr  experiences  with  the 
office  of  US.  district  attorney. 

There  are  many  Instances  In  which  the 
situation  Is  such  that  a  U.S.  district  attorney 
has  no  discretion  albout  what  Is  to  be  done. 
However,  In  many  situations  there  Is  a  wide 
latitude  for  the  exercise  of  Judgment  and 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  district 
attorney.  It  Is  in  this  area  where  the  Judg- 
ment, attitude,  and  sense  of  Justice  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  district  attorney  Is  of  vital 
Importance. 

During  the  period  that  I  have  served  this 
district,  one  of  tha  noticeable  features  has 
been  the  ability  and  competence  of  the 
U.S.  district  attorneys  and  their  assistants. 
Judges  from  other  districts  who  have  held 
court  In  this  district  have  told  me  after- 
ward how  very  favorably  Impressed  they 
were  by  the  manner  in  which  matters  were 
handled  by  the  UB.  district  attorneys  and 
their  assistants. 

I  feel  that  It  would  be  most  fitting  at 
this  time  to  call  attention  to  one  who  has 
served  long  and  well  In  the  office  of  the 
U.S.  district  attorney  for  this  district.  Dur- 
ing the  period  I  have  served  as  Judge  of 
this  district  there  have  been  three  U.S. 
district  attorneys  and  eight  assistant  U.S. 
district  attorneys.  During  that  same  period 
one  person  has  served  as  the  chief  clerk 
In  that  office.  Miss  Margaret  O'Donnell.  In 
that  office  there  are  a  multitude  of  admin- 
istrative details.  All  of  us  who  have  con- 
tacts with  that  office  have  observed  the  out- 
standing administrative  service  rendered  by 
Miss  OT)onnell.  We  have  marveled  at  her 
ability  to  have  at  her  fingertips  the  details 
of  matters  being  handled  by  that  office.  I 
think  that  her  services  have  been  a  very 
substantial  factor  in  the  excellent  func- 
tioning of  that  office. 

During  the  time  I  have  served  this  dis- 
trict, the  district  attorneys  have  been  T.  E. 
Diamond.  M.  L.  Mason,  and  F.  E.  Van  Alstlne. 
They  all  handled  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  their  office  In  an  outstanding  man- 
ner. They  have  all  been  able,  hard  work- 
ing, and  conscientious  men. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  Mr.  Van  Al- 
stlne Informed  tne  that,  notwithstanding 
subsequent  developments,  he  would  not  be  a 
candidate  for  another  term  as  district  at- 
torney. He  expressed  the  desire  to  have  the 
dockets,  so  far  as  Government  cases  were 
concerned,  in  excellent  condition  when  he 
turned  over  his  office  to  his  successor.  He 
was  especially  desirous  of  having  the  crimi- 
nal docket  In  excellent  condition  when  that 
time  came.  For  the  past  year  and  a  half.  I 
have  put  In  a  far  greater  part  of  my  time 
on  the  trial  of  criminal  cases.     There  were 


many  criminal  cases  tried,  several  of  which 
were  quite  lengthy. 

I  have  the  records  as  to  pending  criminal 
cases  before  me.  There  is  one  criminal  case 
pending  In  the  Cedar  Rapids  division.  The 
defendant  has  been  a  fugitive  for  a  number 
of  years.  There  are  no  criminal  cases  pend- 
ing In  the  central  division.  There  Is  one 
criminal  case  pending  in  the  eastern  division. 
The  defendant  has  been  a  fugitive  for  a 
nvunber  of  years.  There  Is  one  criminal  case 
pending  in  the  western  division.  The  de^ 
fendant  has  been  a  fugitive  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  total  number  of  criminal 
cases  pending  on  the  dockets  in  this  district 
Is  three.  It  U  an  alltlntie  Ioat  In  this  dis- 
trict. In  each  case  the  defendant  Is  a  fugi- 
tive. I  venture  to  state  that  no  Federal  dis- 
trict court  has  as  few  pending  criminal 
cases  as  has  this  district.  Mr.  Van  Alstlne 
also  tried  to  clean  up  a  great  many  Govern- 
ment civil  cases.  He  was  able  to  dispose  of 
a  great  many.  Because  of  time  limitations 
on  my  part,  there  are  still  quite  a  number 
of  Government  civil  cases  pending,  some  of 
which  appear  to  present  serious  problems. 
Thus,  there  will  be  no  danger  that  his  suc- 
cessor win  find  time  on  his  hands. 

Mr.  Van  Alstlne  Is  now  leaving  after  hav- 
ing served  8  years  as  U.S.  attorney  for  this 
district.  He  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office  in  a  most  conscientioxis  manner.  He 
has  exercised  good  Judgment  and  common- 
sense  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office.  The  cases  and  other  matters  he  has 
handled  have  been  well  and  carefully  pre- 
pared. He  has  handled  criminal  prosecu- 
tions without  fear  or  favor.  While  he  has 
tried  the  criminal  cases  with  vigor,  never 
once  have  I  observed  he  ever  treated  a  de- 
fendant unfairly.  He  has  been  scrupulous 
In  affording  to  defendants  their  full  consti- 
tutional rights.  He  has  refiected  credit  upon 
the  office  and  upon  public  service. 

I  feel  that  recognition  should  also  be  given 
to  the  assistant  district  attorneys  who  have 
served  this  district — William  B.  Danforth, 
Franklin  E.  Gill,  Joseph  Brock,  John  F. 
Stone,  Richard  W.  Beebe.  George  T.  Gillnsky, 
Philip  C.  Lovrlen,  and  William  R.  Crary. 
They  were  also  able,  hard  working,  and  con- 
scientious men. 


BERLIN 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  American  Fed- 
erationist.  the  splendid  lead  editorial 
entitled  "Berlin — Test  for  Free  Men," 
written  by  Mr.  George  Meany,  president 
of  AFL-CIO,  is  deserving  of  notice.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Berlin — Test  foe  Free  Men 

On  a  small  Island  of  democracy,  sur- 
rounded by  a  sea  of  Communist  armed 
might,  2.5  million  people  are  living  bravely, 
separated  by  only  a  few  strands  of  barbed 
wire  from  the  worst  slave  society  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

They  are  the  West  Berliners,  the  men, 
women,  and  little  children  on  the  very  front 
line  of  the  war  between  freedom  and 
despotism. 

They  are  protected,  of  course,  by  a  few 
thousand  armed  soldiers,  but  their  real  de- 
fense is  the  solemn  pledge  of  the  United 
States  of   America. 

The  West  Berliners  are  courageous  and 
calm.  They  are  confident,  too.  They  know 
the  day  of  craven  surrender  to  dictators  is 
over.  At  the  price  of  millions  of  lives  and 
suffering  too  horrible  to  capture  In  words, 
the  democratic   nations  have  learned   that 


peace  can't  be  bought  by  surrendering  even 
a  little  piece  of  freedom  to  a  power-hungry 
totalitarian. 

That  is  the  real  story  of  Berlin — the  stcwy 
of  free  men  who  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  never  E^ain  be  pushed  around  by  a 
dictator. 

It  Is  ironic  that  Berlin  should  today  be 
freedom's  front  line.  Only  a  few  short  years 
ago  another  evil  dictator  reigned  there  and 
brought  chaos  to  an  entire  generation. 

But  the  free  world  has  learned  a  lot  since 
the  days  of  Hitler.  The  most  important 
lesson  it  learned  is  that  no  man  is  free  un- 
less all  men  are  free;  that  free  men  cannot 
barter  away  any  man's  freedom  Xc<  Insure 
liberty  for  themselves. 

Berlin  Is  today  more  than  Jiist  a  symbol  of 
democracy — Important  as  it  is  in  the  midst 
of  Communist  discontent  and  failure.  It 
has  rightly  been  called  democracy's  show- 
case— the  one  spot  where  East  Berliners  can 
see  the  material  benefits  of  democratic  free- 
dom In  stark  contrast  to  their  drab,  dismal, 
desolate  life  as  slaves  of  communism. 

It  is  more  than  the  hatchway  to  freedom 
through  which  millions  have  crawled  out  of 
the  Communist  trap.  They  are  the  millions 
who  are  the  most  confirmed  anti-Communists 
In  the  world — for  the  man  who  hates  com- 
munism most  Is  the  man  who  knows  It  best, 
the  man  who  escaped. 

In  a  real  sense,  the  free  world  has  already 
won  the  battle  of  Berlin.  We  won  It  on 
August  13.  1961 — the  day  the  Communists 
sealed  that  escape  hatch  with  barbed  wire, 
proving  only  their  guns  will  keep  those  who 
have  known  communism's  blessings  Inside 
this  workers'  paradise.  There  will  be  hoiirs 
of  tension,  weeks  of  nerve-wracking  maneu- 
vers and  months  of  danger  ahead.  The  pos- 
sibility of  a  fighting  war  will  exist  for  every 
moment. 

But  the  first  and  most  important  test  has 
been  met.  The  Kremlin  knows  now  It  has 
but  two  choices — to  fight  or  back  down. 

And  the  world  knows  that  behind  the  new 
concrete  walls  men  yearn  for  freedom  so 
desperately  that  the  Kremlin  has  had  to 
resort  to  the  most  extreme  measures  to  keep 
them  in  bondage. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
pledged  America's  resources  to  the  defense 
of  the  West  Berliners. 

It  is  our  destiny  to  lead  the  free  wcH-ld 
in  this  hour  of  crisis.  And  the  President 
knows  that  In  this  hour  of  test  he  leads  a 
united,  determined  people — a  people  who 
know  what  human  freedom  really  means. 


SOCIALIZATION  VERSUS  SOCIALISM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
September  14  issue  of  the  V/anderer.  the 
lead  editorial,  entitled  "Socialization 
Versus  Socialism,"  merits  attention,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  a  contro- 
versy which  has  developed  over  the  im- 
port of  the  word  "socialization"  in  the 
encyclical  of  Pope  John  XXni.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Socialization  Versus  Socialism 

(Editor's  Note:  It  will  come  as  no  par- 
ticular surprise  to  our  readers  that,  in  socio- 
political matters,  we  rarely  see  eye  to  eye 
with  Mfigr.  George  G.  Hlggins,  of  the  NCWC 
social  action  department  in  Washington. 
Only  3  weeks  ago,  Monsignor  Hlggins,  whose 
liberal  penchant  Is  well  known  In  the  field 
of  labor  unionism,  welfarism,  etc..  strongly 
suggested  that  Pope  John,  In  his  latest  en- 
cyclical. "Mater  et  Maglstra."  had  taken  what 
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might  be  called  the  liberal  side.  Last  week. 
In  a  complete  reversal  of  this  earlier  stand, 
Monslgnor  Hlgglns  surprised  everyone — In- 
cluding us — with  a  soberly  written  and  fac- 
tual appraisal  of  this  same  great  encyclical. 
He  now  holds,  In  effect,  exactly  what  the 
Wanderer  has  held  ever  since  the  encyclical 
was  first  published.  What  we  said  editorially 
as  far  back  as  last  July  27  and  August  3 — 
when  we  distinguished  carefully  between  the 
two  key  words,  "socialization"  and  "social- 
ism"— Monslgnor  Hlgglns  now  says  also — 
on  September  8.  We  are  of  coiu^e  pleased 
that  Monslgnor  Hlgglns  has  seen  fit  to  re- 
verse himself  and  thus  clear  the  record.  We 
were  equally  pleased  once  before,  when  he 
at  long  last  reversed  himself  on  Castro's 
Cuba.  His  September  8  article,  under  the 
above  caption.  Is  herewith  reprinted  In  toto 
from  the  Chicago  New  World.) 

(By  George  G.  Hlgglns) 
The  most  widely  publicized  and  moet  con- 
troversial section  of  Pope  John  XXm's  new 
social  encyclical.  "Ifater  et  Maglstra."  Is  the 
one  dealing  with  the  phenomenon  of  "so- 
cialization." The  controversy  over  this  sec- 
tion of  the  encyclical  starts  with  the  word 
"•oclallzatlon"  itaelf. 

Several  commentators  have  already  pointed 
out  that  there  la  no  literal  equivalent  for 
this  word  In  the  official  Latin  text.  The 
Latin  text — as  the  Reverend  John  P.  Cronln, 
8J3..  of  NCWC  reported  at  the  recent  con- 
vention of  the  National  Catholic  Social  Ac- 
tion Conference — uses  at  least  five  different 
expreaslons  where  the  Sngllsh  translation 
uses  one  and  the  same  word  "socialization." 
The  same  point  was  made  by  Uagr.  R.  O. 
Bandaa  of  St.  Paul  in  the  August  24  issue 
of  the  Wanderer.  "A  careful  examination 
•  •  •  shows."  Monalgnor  Bandas  wrote, 
"that  the  English  version  is  not  a  literal  but 
ft  free  translation  of  the  encyclical." 

Monslgnor  Bandae  did  not  indicate  in  his 
article  whether  or  not  be  thinks  the  word 
"•oclallzatlon"  is  a  reasonably  accurate  ren- 
dering of  the  several  expressions  used  in  the 
encyclical  to  describe  the  growing  complexity 
of  social  relationships  in  contemporary  eco- 
nomic life. 

In  any  event,  the  important  thing  is  to 
try  to  discover  what  the  encyclical  really 
means  by  "socialization." 

In  the  first  place,  as  Monslgnor  Bandas 
and  many  other  commentators  have  pointed 
out.  "socialization"  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  socialism.  Socialism  In  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  is  condemned  in  the  encyclical. 
What,  then,  is  meant  by  "socialization?" 
"Socialization.-  In  the  context  of  the  new 
encyclical  is  imderstood  as  the  "progressive 
multiplication  of  relations  In  society,  with 
different  forms  of  life  and  activity,  and 
Juridical   institutionalization." 

It  finds  its  expression  for  the  most  part, 
not  in  governmental  programs  but  in  a 
wide  range  of  groups,  movements,  associa- 
tions, and  Institutions  •  •  •  both  within 
single  national  communities  and  on  an  inter- 
national level. 

Pope  John  says  that  whUe  socialization 
"restricts  th=-  range  of  the  individual  as 
regards  his  berty  of  action."  it  does  not 
necessarily  reduce  men  to  automatons. 

"So  long  as  socialization  confines  its  ac- 
tivity within  the  limits  of  the  moral  order, 
along  the  lines  Indicated,"  he  concludes,  "It 
does  not,  of  its  natxire,  entail  serious  dangers 
of  restriction  to  the  detriment  of  individual 
human  beings;  rather,  it  helps  to  promote  in 
them  the  expreeaion  and  development  of 
truly  personal  characteristics;  It  produces, 
too.  an  organic  reconstruction  of  society 
which  our  predecessor  Plus  XI  in  the  ency- 
clical Q'ladrageslmo  Anno  put  fcM-ward  and 
defended  as  the  indispensable  prerequisite 
for  the  satisfying  of  the  denuinds  of  social 
Justice." 


There  are  three  possible  ways  of  mis- 
interpreting what  the  encyclical  has  to  say 
about  socialization.  The  first  would  be  to 
confuse  socialization  with  socialism.  The 
second,  which  Is  similar  to  the  first,  would 
be  to  equate  socialization  exclusively  with 
governmental  action.  The  third  would  be 
to  equate  socialization  exclusively  with  vol- 
untary action  by  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations or  associations,  thus  ruling  out  al- 
most every  kind  of  governmental  action. 

In  summary,  the  new  encyclical.  In  favor- 
ing socialization,  with  the  qualifications 
noted  above.  Is  giving  Its  blessing,  first  and 
foremost,  but  not  exclusively,  to  voluntary 
programs  In  the  field  of  social  reform  and 
social  welfare.  Governmental  programs — for 
example,  social  security — are  also  com- 
mended (but  only)  Insofar  as  they  are  In 
harmony  with  the  principle  of  subsidiarity. 


KRISHNA  MENON — ONE  VOICE  LESS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washingt«i  Post  of  Saturday.  Septem- 
ber 16,  1961,  the  lead  editorial  enUtled 
"One  Voice  Less"  merits  attention.  It 
points  out  that  the  unfortunate  lack  of 
knowledge  by  Mr.  Krishna  Menon  of 
India,  regarding  the  nature  of  the  un- 
derground nuclear  testing  by  the  United 
States,  has  resulted  in  such  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  Mr.  Menon's  statements 
that  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  in- 
deed one  voice  less  than  can  speak  au- 
thoritatively In  the  name  of  unallned 
countries.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Oifx  Voice  Leas 

An  appalling  accumulation  of  radioactive 
debris  has  been  put  into  the  skiee  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  10  atmospheric  teeta  of 
thermonuclear  devices,  and  will  deaoend,  in 
the  months  ahead  to  poison  the  world's  food 
and  to  Impertl  the  health  of  all  persons  now 
living  and  the  genetic  integrity  of  all  their 
descendants. 

This  Is  the  grim  scientific  optnon.  reported 
in  the  Washington  Post  yesterday.  And  this 
dreadful  news  is  only  half  the  story.  The 
worst  Is  yet  to  come,  if  and  when  the  Soviet 
Union  explodes  the  great  100-megaton 
bombs,  two  of  which  will  equal  all  the  radio- 
active byproducts  of  all  atomic  tests  hitherto 
conducted. 

There  ought  to  be  a  worldwide  outcry 
against  the  continuation  of  these  teets.  No 
great  power  has  the  moral  right  to  put  the 
health  of  peaceful  people  around  the  globe 
In  such  dread  peril.  This,  by  any  rational 
definition,  is  an  act  of  aggression  against  all 
the  countries  within  the  fallout  pattern. 
Surely,  the  nonnuclear  powers,  in  the  United 
Nations,  through  every  diplomatic  channel 
and  by  every  kind  of  appeal  to  the  con- 
science of  the  world,  should  be  seeking  to 
stop  this  grievous  and  unprovoked  attack 
upon  the  safety  of  all  mankind. 

War  in  the  future  may  be  made  more 
terrible  by  the  perfection  of  arms  ftirthered 
by  underground  thermonuclear  tests  such  as 
those  the  United  States  now  undertakes;  but 
peace  itself  today  Is  made  terrible  by  the 
atmospheric  tests  that  Soviet  Ruasia  Is  con- 
ducting. One  Is  a  present  horror;  the  other 
is  a  futxire  horror  which  patient  negotiation 
still  may  forefend. 

Those  who  see  no  distinction  between  the 
two  dangers  are  scientifically  stupid,  hope- 
lessly unlnfwmed — or  Communist  alined. 
m  any  case,  such  apologists  for  the  Soviet 


explosions,  never  again  can  speak  in  accents 
of  credibility  for  any  humanitarian  cause  in 
any  forum  of  the  world.  V.  K.  Krishna 
Menon.  India's  Defense  Minister,  and  iU 
representative  at  the  United  NaUona.  has 
utterly  destroyed  hla  sffectiveneae  in  world 
counsels  by  his  Incredible  responses  to  ques- 
tioning at  a  New  Delhi  press  conference 
Thursday. 

In  October  1967.  he  spoke  with  some  force 
and  effect  when  in  the  debate  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments,  he  told  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly's  main  poUtical  com- 
mittee: 

"There  is  no  safe  level  of  radiation.  Every 
explosion  of  a  hydrogen  bomb  equivalent  to 
a  million  tons  of  TNT  could  produce  bone 
cancer  in  1.000  people.  This  does  not  take 
into  account  the  effect  on  children  before  or 
after  birth." 

He  was  appealing  to  the  conscience  of  this 
country,  and  of  ail  mankind,  in  1966  when  lie 
angrily  threatened  to  demand  that  the 
United  States  be  taken  before  the  World 
Court  for  nuclear  weapons  tests  planned  in 
our  trust  territories. 

He  criticized  the  Soviet  tesU  In  New  Delhi 
Thursday;  but  he  saw  the  Russian  atmos- 
pheric tests  and  the  American  underground 
tesU  as  like  menaces  to  humanity.  The  As- 
sociated Press  says  he  "implied  atmospheric 
tests  would  have  less  fallout  because  they  do 
not  suck  up  earth  and  contaminate  it  while 
the  American  teste  are  potentially  more  dan- 
gerous because  they  involve  the  ground." 

There  is  not  one  shred  of  sclenUfie  evi- 
dence for  this  assumption.  Nothing  in  the 
nature  of  radio-active  debris  has  escaped 
any  underground  tests  hitherto  conducted. 
There  can  be  no  explanaUon  for  this  kind  of 
mischievous.  Communist-serving  utterance 
that  wiU  leave  an  loU  of  credibility  in  any 
non-Communist  audience  for  anything  V.  K. 
Krishna  Menon  may  say.  The  moet  chart- 
table  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  this 
piece  of  noneenee  is  that  the  millUry  de- 
fense of  IndU  u  in  the  hands  of  a  scientific 
ignoramus.  That  is  alarming  enough.  And 
other  conclusions  about  these  views  of  a  man 
so  InUmateiy  connected  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  India,  so  powerful  in  its  military  af- 
fairs, so  influential  in  ite  foreign  policy,  are 
even  more  alarming. 

The  real  tragedy  of  such  misguided  reac- 
tions to  atmosphertc  testing,  of  course,  is  the 
destruction  of  one  more  moral  restraint  upon 
great-power  thermonuclear  competition. 
There  are  few  enough  who  sUll  speak  author- 
itatively In  the  name  of  the  nonallned  peo- 
ple and  countries.  There  are  few  enough 
who  can  be  heard  in  the  cabineta  of  great 
powers  when  moral  iasuee  arise.  There  wUl 
be  one  leas  hereafter. 


TESTINa  MORE  THAN  BOMBS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor's  lead  edito- 
rial of  September  13,  entitled  "Testing 
More  Than  Bombs."  points  out  that  today 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  are 
being  put  to  the  test  not  only  with  respect 
to  nuclear  capabilities,  but  also  with  re- 
spect to  steadfastness  and  firmness  over 
Berlin,  and  tactfulness  and  resourceful- 
ness In  dealing  with  neutrals  of  all 
shades. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

T«wnwo  Moaz  Thah  Bombs 
We  trust  Pi^ldent  Kennedy  has  done  more 
than  listen  to  Presidenu  Sukarno  and  Kelta. 
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We  hope  he  can  courtebiisly  but  emphatically 
convey  to  the  emlBsartee  of  the  Belgrade  Con- 
ference American  feeling  about  the  neutrals' 
strange  response  to  the  Soviet  Union's  re- 
sumption of  atomic  tests.  If  they  wish  to 
carry  any  weight  as  peacemakers  they  should 
at  least  explain  why  they  have  had  so  little 
to  say  about  Moscow  not  merely  breaking 
the  moratoriiun  but  breaking  it  with  at- 
mospheric tests. 

This  whole  development  is  testing  much 
more  than  bombs.  It  is  posing  tests  for  na- 
tions and  individuala.  It  probes  into  mo- 
tives. Are  the  nonallned  nations  truly  inde- 
pendent, prepared  to  umpire  fairly  and  cou- 
rageously? Or  are  they  merely  trying  to  stay 
out  of  trouble,  claimtog  a  moral  role  but  not 
daring  to  make  moral  Judgments,  desiring 
the  benefits  of  freedom  but  dodging  any  re- 
sponsibility for  checking  tyranny?  Have 
they  accepted  Nlklta  Khrushchev's  excuse 
that  he  was  forced  Into  more  testing  by  the 
West? 

We  are  now  seeing  a  considerable  effort  to 
explain  away  the  Soviet  testing.  Military 
experts  say  the  purpose  was  strictly  mili- 
tary— to  perfect  types  of  weapons  Moscow 
lacked.  "The  Russians  are  said  to  have  lagged 
In  tactical  atomic  devices.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
has  indicated  he  wished  to  test  a  trigger  for 
his  super  super  K-bomb.  There  is  some 
speculation  also  that  Soviet  researchers  are 
trying  out  an  antimissile  warhead. 

Before  anyone  becomes  too  sorry  for  the 
Kremlin  it  should  be  noted  that  the  last 
two  projects  are  not  required  to  catch  up 
with  Britain  and  America.  They  have  no 
giant  100-megaton  bomb.  American  mUltary 
men  have  felt  handietipped  in  developing  an 
antimissile  missile.  They  have  also  feared 
that  with  no  inspection  of  underground 
tests  the  Soviet  might  be  outstripping  them 
by  secret  tests.  Underground  explosions 
would  even  now  sufQce  for  most  of  the  tac- 
tical catching-up — tf  that  were  Moscow's 
real  purpose. 

The  claim  that  the  Kremlin  has  been 
forced  into  more  testing  by  miUtary  needs 
does  not  hold  water.  Was  Mr.  Khrushchev 
forced  into  building  vp  a  crisis  over  Berlin? 
Was  he  forced  to  bresJc  treaties  and  rob  the 
West  of  rights  in  East  Berlin?  Was  he  forced 
to  boast  of  his  big  bomb  and  threaten  his 
neighbors?  Waa  he  forced  into  other  ag- 
gressive actions  in  rtctnX,  montlis?  Was  he 
forced  into  demandlni;  a  troika  arrangement 
in  administration  of  the  United  Nations  and 
of  a  test  ban — Insurtng  a  veto  for  the  Soviet 
and  destroying  any  genuinely  neutral  or  im- 
partial controls? 

Moecow's  testing  program  calls  for  a  new 
examination  of  aims  and  motivations.  The 
timing  has  fostered  suspicions  of  terroristic 
tactics.  And  there  is  some  evidence  now 
that  this  has  boomeranged  inside  the  Soviet 
empire.  Panic  buying  of  food  in  Poland  is 
only  one  sign.  So  far  the  West  has  respond- 
ed with  less  fear.  But  its  steadfastness  will 
be  further  tested  over  Berlin.  So  will  Its 
firmness,  tactfulness  and  resourcefulness  In 
dealing  with  the  neutrals  of  all  shades. 


BRITAIN  AND  THE  FIRMNESS  OF 
THE  WEST  IN  BERLIN  CRISIS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Monday, 
September  18,  1961.  the  lead  edltdrlal 
entitled  "Britain  and  No  Breach"  and 
an  article  entitled  "The  Mood  of  Britain" 
merit  attention. 

With  some  of  the  publicity  which  has 
been  given  to  the  unfortunate  pacifist 
sit-down  demonstrations  in  Britain  and 
some  of  the  meetings  and  assemblies 
there  at  which  the  atmosphere  created 
seems  to  be  one  9f    "better  Red  than 


dead,"  I  believe  the  editorial  and  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred  are  time- 
ly in  pointing  out  that  these  manifesta- 
tions on  the  part  of  a  few  people  in 
Britain  are  not  at  all  representative  of 
the  will  and  mood  of  the  British  people; 
that,  in  fact,  the  British  people  are  just 
as  firm  as  ever  with  respect  to  the  dan- 
gers of  communism;  and  that  we  can 
assuredly  rely  upon  their  continuing  to 
maintain  this  frame  of  mind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
items  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   edi- 
torial  and   article   were  ordered   to   be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
BarrAiN  akd  No  Bkeach 

When  Lord  Home,  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, was  preparing  to  leave  Britain  for  the 
Western  foreign  ministers'  meetings  in 
Washington,  he  was  reported  as  warning 
Moscow  not  to  underestimate  the  firmness 
of  the  West  In  the  Berlin  crisis. 

This  statement  was  more  than  a  matter 
of  form.  It  refiected  something  besides  a 
high-level  response  to  Moscow's  addition  of 
nuclear  terror  to  an  already  tense  Berlin 
situation.  It  might  even  be  read  as  a  Cabi- 
net Minister's  acknowledgment  that  the 
British  people  are  fully  abreast  of  their 
Government — perhaps  a  chin's  length  ahead 
of  its  oflicial  position — as  the  sense  of  crisis 
mounts. 

Moscow,  we  may  t>e  sure,  will  be  noting 
this  development  with  an  interest  equaling 
Washington's  as  exploratory  East-West  talks 
get  under  way  alongside  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  session  In  New  York. 

Premier  Kiiriishchev's  chief  hope  of  di- 
viding the  West  over  Berlin  has  obviously 
rested  on  the  possibility  that  British  memo- 
ries of  World  War  II  would  work  for  him 
in  at  least  two  ways.  Memories  of  British 
cities  t>elng  destroyed,  he  has  hoped,  will 
serve  as  a  warning  of  the  shape  of  things 
that  might  come  again  to  Britain.  And  the 
memory  that  it  was  Germany  who  wreaked 
the  destruction  of  1940-44,  he  has  hoped, 
would  make  Britons  unwilling  in  1961  to 
take  risks  for  Berliners. 

Other  aspects  of  the  British  scene  may  also 
have  encouraged  Mr.  Khrushchev.  During 
this  pros)>erous  British  summer,  many  re- 
ports of  escapism  have  gone  out  into  the 
world  from  London.  The  movements  for 
unilateral  British  nuclear  disarmament,  such 
as  that  headed  by  Lord  (Bertrand)  Rus- 
sell, plus  Labor  Party  support  of  it,  have 
invited  Communist  dlvlde-and-rule  propa- 
ganda. Heavy  emphasis  on  negotiation  by 
the  British  Government  and  the  holidaying 
of  the  Prime  Minister  at  certain  peaks  of 
International  tension — these,  too,  have  been 
taken  in  other  countries  as  indicating  a  cas- 
ual Britain. 

Perhaps,  more  than  in  some  countries, 
superficial  aspects  of  national  temper  in 
Britain  tend  to  mislead  foreign  observers. 
Beneath  the  surface  of  popular  attitudes  an 
unusual  sixth  sense  about  the  national  in- 
terest keeps  watch.  It  needs  less  than  a 
series  of  Soviet  nuclear  trigger  tests  to 
trigger  it. 

When  such  a  development  does  come,  It 
produces  an  upheaval  at  the  base  of  British 
politics,  such  as  the  Trade  Unions  Congress 
recent  reversal  of  Its  nuclear  disarmament 
stand  and  consequent  restoration  of  Hugh 
Gaitskell's  prestige  as  leader  of  the  Labor 
Party. 

There  is  reported  also  considerable  British 
criticism  of  government  leaders  for  not  stay- 
ing in  London  in  the  summer  crisis.  This 
may  be  unfair,  but  it  is  an  important  indi- 
cator of  the  people's  mood.  It  Is  reminding 
experienced  onlookers  of  the  mood  of  1939, 


wlilch  was,  it  should  be  recalled,  very  differ- 
ent from  that  reported  in  1938. 

All  this  is  highly  imix>rtant  at  a  time  when 
Moscow's  envoys  are  specially  busy  in  Wash- 
ington, and,  therefore,  presumably  in  other 
Western  capitals,  trying  to  gage  the  Western 
will  to  resist  Communist  encroachments  at 
Berlin.  It  is  clear  that  Lord  Home  did  not 
overstate  the  position  as  he  set  out  for  the 
Foreign  Ministers'  talks  at  Washington  and 
New  York. 


The  Mood  of  BarrAii* 
(By  Henry  S.  Hayward) 

LoMTON. — It  is  hard  to  define  precisely 
how  the  British  people  feel  today.  And  it  is 
easy  for  an  outsider  to  gather  entirely  the 
wrong  impression. 

For  example,  demonstrators  are  very  much 
on  display.  The  anti-Polaris  submarine 
people  this  past  weekend  gathered  for  the 
umpteenth  time  to  protest  against  the 
American  base  In  the  Clyde.  And  the  antl- 
nuclear-war  adherents  sought  to  sit  down 
in  passive  obstructionism  in  London's 
Whitehall. 

Both  sets  of  protesters  achieved  publicity. 
But  it  Is  accurate,  I  think,  to  say  neither 
represented  the  real  Britain.  These  were 
primarily  the  pacificists  and  the  leftists — 
plus,  as  always,  a  certain  number  of  upright, 
liberal-minded,  or  merely  bemvised  followers, 
anxious  to  support  something. 

The  British  majority — and  therefore  the 
more  valid  or  genuine  British  sentiment — 
was  far  less  demonstrative.  For  such  an- 
other Sunday  activity — observing  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  Britain — seemed 
more  appropriate  than  pacifism. 

Such  Britons,  for  the  most  part,  are  not 
easily  moved.  Nor  are  they  given  to  dis- 
plays. Rather,  they  are  apathetic  and  de- 
tached untU  they  make  their  minds  up. 
Then,  they  can  become  stubbornly  deter- 
mined. 

A  lot  of  such  making  up  of  minds  has 
been  going  on  here  recently,  behind  the 
fussing  and  fizzing  of  demonstrators.  Such 
people  who  watched  the  simi  of  Soviet  nu- 
clear test  explosions  mount  day  by  day — and 
listened  unsurprised  as  their  scientists  told 
them  the  radiation  quotient  in  the  air  over 
these    islands    had    increased    measurably. 

They  watched,  too.  the  grim  moves  and 
countermoves  in  Berlin.  They  were  told  a 
new  British  Army  division  was  being 
formed,  ready  to  be  sent  to  Berlin  if  needed. 
They  did  not  like  it,  but  they  did  not  pro- 
test. For  unlike  so  many  of  the  demon- 
strators, these  people  are  not  pacifists. 

They  are  not  the  "laetter  Red  than  dead" 
element.  Or  the  "no  war  over  Berlin" 
sloganeers.  These  are  the  everyday  Britons 
who  hate  to  mention  it,  hate  to  contemplate 
it,  seldom  elaborate  on  it — but  nevertheless 
are  perfectly  awarb  that  a  fight  may  become 
necessary. 

You  dont  hear  much  about  them  or  from 
them.  But  they  are  the  Britain  of  today. 
The  others  are  thoroughly  unrepresentative 
of  the  general  body  of  British  opinion. 

In  some  ways,  the  atmosphere  here  now 
Is  Uke  that  of  early  1939.  In  1939,  Britain 
had  its  pacifists  too.  Then,  likewise,  they  did 
not  really  represent  the  mood  of  the  nation. 

In  those  days,  the  imminent  danger  was  of 
physical  military  invasion,  of  gas  attacks, 
of  bombers.  There  were  air  raid  shelters  to 
build,  children  to  evacuate,  drills  to  l>e  held, 
ships,  planes,  weapons  to  produce. 

Today  of  course,  there  is  none  of  that.  No 
visible  civilian  acivlty.  No  antl-H-lxsmb 
shelters.  The  view  of  government  and  indi- 
viduals is  that  nothing  can  be  done  about 
such  matters  if  the  nuclear  deterrent  falls  to 
deter. 

Yet  what  Is  very  similar  Indeed  to  1939  Is 
the  gradual  hardening  of  the  British  out- 
look that  is  taking  place — this  time  toward 
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the  Soviet  Union.  It  U  a  more-ln-sorrow- 
than-anger  facing  up  to  the  unpleasant  facta 
about  Kremlin  power  politics  and  aggreaaive- 
neaa. 

Thla  attitude,  far  more  than  that  of  the 
marchers  and  the  sitters.  Is  consistent  with 
the  temper  and  character  of  the  British  race. 
It  Is  an  attitude  molded  and  Inculcated  by 
the  experiences  of  1914  as  well  as  1939.  The 
Kaiser  and  Hitler  made  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing their  opponents  were  pushovers,  that 
Britain  and  Prance  were  too  frightened  to 
fight.  People  here  hope  the  Ctommunlst 
leaders  will  not  make  the  same  fatal  miscal- 
culation. 

Meanwhile,  aside  from  the  demonstrators,  a 
curious  calm  prevails  here.  The  nation  Is 
neither  so\md  asleep  nor  yet  fully  awake.  No 
one  Is  Inciting  or  exciting  the  British  people 
at  home.  Members  of  Parliament  are  travel- 
ing or  In  their  constituencies,  taking  tem- 
perature readings.  An  unflappable  Prime 
Minister  doggedly  completed  his  summer 
vacation  smd  refused  to  add  to  the  sound 
and  fury  by  recalling  Parliament  as  several 
times  had  been  requested. 

This  does  not  mean  British  leaders  are  un- 
concerned. It  only  means  they  are  wait- 
ing until  something  requiring  specific  action 
occurs  before  rousing  a  nation  that  dislikes 
being  roused  unnecessarily. 

Meantime,  the  special  low -keyed  British 
reaction  mechanism  has  worked  up  to  a  slow 
bolL  Those  who  know  it  best  are  convinced 
If  severe  trouble  comes,  the  British  will  be 
Inlt. 

The  real  Briton,  that  Is.  His  la  the  mood 
to  watch. 


THE  PEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM— BIL- 
LION DOLLAR  BUST 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  September  20,  the 
lead  editorial  entitled  "Billion  Dollar 
Bust"  sets  forth  some  of  the  facts  re- 
lating to  the  agricultural  situation,  and 
points  out  exactly  what  I  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  the  other  day,  that  estimates 
regarding  the  savings  to  taxpayers  un- 
der the  emergency  feed  grains  program 
are  certainly  no  more  than  estimates, 
and  that,  as  a  matter  of  probability, 
this  whole  program  may  end  up  being  a 
dismal  failure.  No  one  knows  what  the 
outcome  is  going  to  be,  but  I  believe  it 
well  to  point  out  what  is  being  said  on 
the  other  side,  as  against  statements 
being  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
which  are  very  optimistic  and,  in  my 
judgment,  unduly  so. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Belljon   Doixar   Bust 

Presumably  Orvllle  L.  Freeman.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  has  read  his  Department's 
September  crop  report.  It  Indicates  the 
Kennedy  administration's  feed  grain  program 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  costly  fizzle  rather 
than  the  grand  success  he  has  been  pro- 
claiming It  to  be. 

Hardly  more  than  2  months  ago,  Mr.  Free- 
man was  telling  Congress  that  farmers,  in 
return  for  cash  payments  and  higher  price 
supports,  had  reduced  corn  acreage  by  nearly 
19  percent  and  that  the  prospective  crop  for 
use  as  grain  would  be  cut  18  percent,  or  716 
million  bushels.  Congress  was  so  impressed 
by  his  pitch  that  thla  was  the  economical 
way  to  reduce  the  $4  bUUon  surplus  of  com 
and  other  feed  grains  that  It  proceeded  not 


only  to  extend  the  feed  grain  program 
another  year,  but  to  enact  a  similar  program 
for  wheat. 

With  the  latest  crop  report,  however,  the 
program  becomes  less  appealing.  Now  the 
com  crop  is  forecast  at  3.519  billion  bushels, 
10  percent  larger  than  the  July  estimate  and 
only  10  percent  below  last  year's  record  crop. 
The  reduction  in  the  crop  wlU  be,  not  716 
million  b\ifihel8,  but  only  37  million.  Bur- 
pliis  corn  stocks,  now  totaling  2.098  billion 
bushels,  will  be  reduced  by  only  83  million. 

What  happened  was  that  farmers'  In- 
genuity and  nearly  perfect  growing  weather 
combined  to  upset  the  administration's  pro- 
gram. Farmers  took  their  poorest  yielding 
acres  out  of  production.  Then  they  In- 
creased their  use  of  fertilizer  and  planted 
thicker  to  achieve  maximum  yields  from 
their  remaining  acres.  Result :  Yields  soared 
to  an  estimated  record  60.4  bushels  an  acre, 
10  percent  above  last  year's  record  54JS 
bushels  an  acre  and  the  biggest  yield  per 
acre  Increase  In  a  single  year  in  history. 

This  has  prompted  Charles  B.  Shuman, 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  Nation's  largest  general  farm 
organization,  to  describe  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram as  a  "bUUon  dollar  fiasco  •  •  •  the 
most  costly  falliire  In  the  long  history  of 
attempts  to  fix  prices  and  control  production 
of  farm  crops  by  legislation."  Not  only  has 
the  program  failed  to  curtail  the  surplus 
significantly,  he  maintains,  but  It  has  hurt 
farmers  economically  through  the  price  de- 
pressing effects  of  "unconscionable  dumping" 
of  Government-owned  surplus  corn  on  the 
market,  which  Mr.  Shuman  charges  was  done 
to  scare  farmers  Into  participating  In  the 
program  and  to  penalize  those  who  have  re- 
fused to  go  along  with  It. 

Mr.  Shuman  believes  the  program  will  cost 
taxpayers  $1  billion.  Including  $700  million 
or  more  which  will  be  paid  for  Idling  corn 
and  sorghum  acreage.  Moreover,  he  says, 
"new  employees  by  the  thousands  have  been 
added  to  the  Federal  payrolls  and  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  losses  can  be  expected 
to  mount  as  higher  support  prices  puU  more 
of  the  crop  Into  Ck>vernment  bins." 

"It  would  have  been  far  cheaper  to  buy  the 
gTEiin  that  Is  not  being  produced  and  ship 
It  to  the  South  Pole,"  he  asserted  in  an 
editorial  In  the  October  issue  of  the  federa- 
tion's monthly  publication.  Nation's  Agrl- 
cultiire.  "In  addition,  the  promise  of  higher 
support  prices  for  soybeans,  plus  the  restric- 
tions on  corn  acreage,  have  generated  the 
largest  soybean  production  of  all  time. 
Prices  are  on  the  skids  and  this  crop,  surplxis 
free  until  now,  will  be  brought  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  bureaucrats  as  millions  of 
bushels  pour  into  Commodity  Credit  bins." 


THE  B:ENNEDY  TAX  REFORM 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
discerning  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Wilson,  chief  of  the  Washington 
staff  of  the  Des  Moines  Register,  pub- 
lished in  that  paper  of  September  17, 
points  out  why  the  tax  reform  proposals 
of  this  administration  have  not  met  with 
acceptance.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Why  Kznnedt  Tax  RxroaM  Has  Floppsd 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Washingtoi*,  D.C. — Among  the  less  pub- 
licized but  highly  significant  failures  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  Is  the  fiasco  over 
revising  the  tax  laws. 


What  Is  Involved  here  la  an  underlying 
lack  of  confidence  of  Influential  OoogrMe- 
men  of  both  political  parties  In  the  real 
alms  of  Kennedy  economic  advisers. 

In  a  larger  sense,  the  tax  fiasco  also  re- 
fiects  the  congressional  disdain  of  the  gen- 
eral run  of  President  Kennedy's  academic 
advisers  In  almost  every  field.  This  la  not 
unusual.  Congress  was  nevar  very  friendly 
to  the  Roosevelt  brain  trusters:  but  it  stood 
in  awe  of  them  and,  for  a  couple  of  years 
at  least,  passed  the  legislation  they  drafted. 

HIS  FAILUKZ  IS  IGNOKXD 

Even  a  Republican  Secretary  of  Treasury 
has  been  unable  to  cover  the  Kennedy  eco- 
nomic advisers  with  the  protective  coloration 
they  need  to  win  confidence  In  Congress. 
On  the  contrary,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury C.  Douglas  Dillon,  a  former  Eisenhower 
administration  official,  stands  mute  while 
Government  nondefense  costs  rise  sharply, 
he  begins  to  share  some  of  the  congressional 
criticism. 

Secretary  Dillon,  however,  enjoys  a  good 
press  from  apologists  who  Ignore  his  spec- 
tacular failure  in  the  first  session  of  the  first 
Kennedy  Congress. 

Last  April  20  President  Kennedy  sent  to 
Congress  the  DUlon  tax  proposals  for  "a  first 
though  urgent  step"  toward  broad  tax  re- 
form. Participating  in  preparation  of  the 
proposals  were  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiiry  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  former  Harvard 
professor:  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue Mortimer  M.  Caplln.  former  University 
of  Virginia  professor,  and  Chief  Economic 
Adviser  Walter  W.  Heller,  former  University 
of  Minnesota  professckr. 

DID    KOT  TAKX    mat   STIP 

Much  more  was  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy  for  submission  next  year  after  Con- 
gress had  taken  the  first  step. 

But  Congress  did  not  take  the  first  step. 
If  It  took  any  step  at  all.  It  was  backward. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  con- 
sidered the  Kennedy-EMUon-Surrey  proposals 
for  a  few  months  and  then  dropped  the 
whole  subject.  In  the  process  reaction  grew 
against  the  professors  who  had  drafted  the 
tax  policy.  It  was  suggested  to  President 
Kennedy  and  Secretary  Dillon  that  they 
ought  to  bring  In  some  advisers  with  a  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  capi- 
talistic competitive  system. 

The  opposition  in  Congress  took  the  un- 
charitable view  that  New  Frontier  tax 
policies  are  designed  to  add  to  the  tax  bur- 
dens on  productivity,  employment,  and  capi- 
tal formation  In  the  guise  of  Incentives  for 
the  modernization  of  Industry. 

The  professors  had  tried  to  trade  off  a  91.7 
million  tax  credit  Incentive  for  business  In 
exchange  for  closing  up  loopholes  In  the  tax 
laws.  The  $1.7  bUIlon  drop  in  the  Federal 
revenue  from  tax  credits  granted  to  business 
would  be  offset  by  new  revenue  from  a  20- 
percent  withholding  tax  on  corporate  divi- 
dends, and  by  cracking  down  on  the  ex- 
pense account  racket.  The  New  Frontier 
legislation  also  would  have  prevented  Ameri- 
can firms  from  eecaplng  American  taxation 
In  tax  havens  abroad. 

This  Idea  of  closing  up  the  loopholes  Is 
as  old  as  the  New  Deal,  and  Congress  would 
have  none  of  It  this  year.  A  dozen  additional 
features  of  the  Kennedy  tax  proposals.  In- 
cluding hiring  4,625  additional  employees 
to  better  enforce  tax  collection.  Increased 
the  jaundice  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

pzoFEssoR  vxasua  poutician 

Congress  did  not  react  eagerly  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  warning  that  expense  ac- 
count living  Is  a  matter  of  national  con- 
cern, nor  his  slogan,  "it's  deductible,"  should 
pass  from  the  scene.  He  proposed  restric- 
tion of  the  deductibility  of  business  gifts. 
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expense  of  business  trips  combined  with 
vacations,  and  excessive  personal  living  ex- 
penses incurred  on  business  travel  away 
from  home. 

Nor  was  Congress  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
methods  of  granting  tax  Incentives  to  btisl- 
ness  for  new  plant  and  equipment  expendi- 
tures. 

Taken  separately,  some  of  the  proposals 
undoubtedly  had  merit.  It  was  the  whole 
package  which  aroused  congressional  opposi- 
tion. Underlying  this  opposition  was  con- 
gressional distrust  of  the  alms  of  the  Ken- 
nedy advisers,  and  the  conviction  that,  what- 
ever these  advisers  say,  they  actually  seek 
stricter  Government  control  and  direction 
of  business  and  Industry. 

It  is  the  old  Washington  story  of  the 
professor  versus  the  practical  poUtlclan;  the 
wonder  of  It  Is  tliat  It  should  happen  In  an 
administration  which  talces  a  very  practical 
view  of  politics. 


ARCTIC  WILDLIFE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  publishes 
as  an  educational  service  a  weekly  bul- 
letin entitled  "Conservation  News."  The 
August  15  issue  of  this  publication  car- 
ried an  article  referring  to  the  with- 
drawals establishins  the  Arctic  and 
Izembek  National  Wildlife  Ranges  in 
Alaska  which  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Seaton  ordered  on  December  7 
of  last  year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article,  entitled  "Efforts  Are 
Made  To  Scuttle  Alaskan  Wildlife 
Ranges,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pi;i^ted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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ErroBTB  Aax  Made  to  Scui-ilb  Alaskan 
WnDLiTK   Ranges 

The  Congress  recently  passed  and  sent  to 
the  President  an  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  which  denies  any 
money  whatsoever  for  the  new  Arctic  and 
Izembek  national  wildlife  ranges  In  Alaska. 
The  action,  signed  Into  law  August  3,  was 
taken  on  adoption  of  a  conference  commit- 
tee's report. 

The  conference  committee  deleted  $181,350 
for  the  Arctic  range  and  $206,000  for  the 
Izembek  range  In  funds  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  House.  By  denying  the 
funds  the  committee  took  the  lead  of  the 
Senate,  acting  upon  requests  of  Alaska's  Sen- 
ators, E.  L.  BAaTLETT  and  EaNxar  Oruening, 
the  Governor  of  Alaska,  and  the  Alaska  Leg- 
islature. The  9-mllllon-acre  Arctic  range 
and  the  416.000-acre  Izembek  range  were 
established  last  December  by  former  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Fred  A.  Seaton,  action  which 
Alaskan  officials  have  asked  be  reviewed  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

Punda  for  construotlon.  operation,  and 
maintenance  were  cut  out  for  the  two  areas. 
Thus,  as  things  now  stand,  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  cannot  even 
supervise  the  activities  of  five  companies 
which  allegedly  are  exploring  for  oil  and  gas 
In  the  vast  Arctic  area.  Surveying  and  land 
classification  work  is  also  suspended. 

In  a  move  to  scuttle  not  only  these  ranges, 
an  attempt  la  being  uade  to  seU  the  public 
on  the  Idea  that  the  State  of  Alaska  can 
manage  these  ranges  better  than  the  Federal 
Government  and  that  Alaska  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  Much  could  be  said  about 
this  theory,  but  one  question  has  been  left 
unanswered.  What  would  the  State  uae  for 
money? 

With  fewer  taxpayers  In  all  Alaska  than 
can  be  coxinted  In  many  good-sized  cities 


in  some  of  the  other  40  States,  there  is  little 
money  for  initial  surveys,  existing  needs  for 
fire  protection  and  control,  or  the  coat  of 
operation.  Supporters  of  this  policy  say 
Alaska  is  for  Alaskans  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  controls  too  much  land  in  that 
State. 

The  Arctic  Range  primarily  is  concerned 
with  the  protection  of  resident  species  of 
wUdlLfe,  a  true  and  traditional  responsibility 
of  the  State — If  It  bad  the  manpower  and 
financial  capability.  Unless,  or  until,  the 
State  Is  able  to  fully  protect  these  and  other 
valuable  re^ovirces  of  the  Arctic  Range,  the 
task  should  remain  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Izembek  Range  Is 
primarily  concerned  with  migratory  water- 
fowl— a  true  and  traditional  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  because  of  na- 
tional and  International  situations  Involved. 

Alaskans  are  loyal  and  patriotic  people 
who  think  first  of  all  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  certainly  makes  for 
better  citizens  of  the  State  of  their  choice. 
They  remember  that  the  purchase  price  of 
Alaslu  came  from  the  pocleets  of  the  citizens 
of  sister  States,  as  did  the  appropriations 
which  kept  It  solvent  during  lU  years  as  a 
territory.  Other  Americans  are  still  digging 
Into  their  pockets  for  funds  to  help  their 
sister  State  through  a  difficult  5-year  transi- 
tion period. 

Alaskans  also  know  each  State  has  values 
which  should  belong  to  the  people  of  all  the 
States,  be  they  the  age-old  giant  redwoods 
of  California,  or  the  unspoiled  wUdemess 
reaches  of  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range.  Many 
Alaskans,  and  others,  are  so  advising  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  No  specific  area  has 
been  selected  to  be  set  aside  for  conservation 
purposes  which  has  not  been  bitterly  op- 
posed by  those  who  thought  they  saw  a  quick 
dollar.  Had  they  always  won,  the  United 
States  would  be  a  poor  country  Indeed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  believe  Uiat  this 
article  performs  no  educational  service 
whatsoever.  In  fact,  it  makes  faulty  as- 
sumptions, contains  serious  errors  in 
fact,  and  represents  a  position  which  in 
the  last  analysis  is  contradictory.  The 
Issues  which  this  article  attempts  to  an- 
alyze are  treated  in  biased  terms  and 
the  views  expressed  are,  in  my  opinion, 
clearly  prejudicial  to  the  best  Interests 
of  Alaska. 

As  the  Senate  may  know,  my  colleague 
[Mr.  GrttzningI  and  I  successfully  asked 
to  have  deleted  two  items  from  the  In- 
terior Department  appropriations  bill  for 
the  1962  fiscal  year.  These  were  for  the 
management  of  the  two  ranges  to  which 
I  just  referred.  We  did  this  because,  aft- 
er many  months  of  deliberation,  includ- 
ing extensive  hearings,  we  decided  that 
the  creation  of  these  ranges  was  not  in 
the  best  Interest  of  Alaskans  or  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Secretary 
Beaton's  action  disregarded  the  request 
by  Gov.  William  A.  Egan,  of  Alaska,  that 
the  almost  9-million-acre  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Range  be  made  available 
for  State  selection,  and  was  opposed  by 
the  Alaska  congressional  delegation,  the 
Alaska  State  Legislature,  fish  and  game 
officials  of  the  State,  and  many  others 
interested.  The  reasons  for  this  oppo- 
sition will  become  clear  in  the  course  of 
this  statement. 

The  article  states : 

Funds  for  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  were  cut  out  for  the  two  areas. 
Thus,  as  things  now  stand,  the  Bureau  of 
Sport    Fisheries    and    Wildlife    cannot    even 


supervise  the  activities  of  five  companies 
which  allegedly  are  exploring  for  oil  and  gas 
In  the  vast  arctic  area.  Surveying  and  land 
classification  work  is  also  sxispended. 

In  the  House  hearings  on  these  appro- 
priations, only  passing  reference  was 
made  to  the  way  the  funds  were  to  be 
used.  No  mention  is  made  anywhere  in 
these  hearings  that  the  surveying  and 
land  classification  work  to  which  the  ar- 
ticle refers  might  be  done.  No  funds 
were  contemplated  for  this  service  in 
the  appropriation  measure.  In  fact,  to 
manage  an  area  which  is  considerably 
larger  in  size  than  the  combined  acreage 
of  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  asked  for  $31,350  for  two  perma- 
nent ix>sitions,  $14,000  for  equipment 
and  or>erating  expenses,  and  $150,000  for 
construction.  I  have  been  advised  that 
of  this  latter  figure,  $40,000  would  be 
used  for  an  office-shop  building  and 
warehouse  at  Fairbanks,  $53,000  for 
emergency  patrol  headquarters  at 
Sheenjek  and  in  Uie  Peters-Shrader 
Lakes  area,  $50,000  for  a  landing  strip 
in  the  range,  and  $7,000  for  powerplants 
at  Fairbanks  and  in  the  field. 

Despite  what  they  say.  there  are  no 
companies  exploring  for  oil  and  gas  in 
the  area  set  aside  by  Secretary  Seaton. 
The  article,  of  course,  covers  itself  by 
stating  that  compaiiies  are  allegedly  ex- 
ploring in  the  vast  Arctic  area,  thereby 
suggesting  that  the  range  is  included.  It 
is  this  sort  of  suggestive  prose  which  per- 
haps irritates  me  the  most.  I  question, 
then,  not  so  much  the  motivation  of  the 
Conservation  News  bulletin  as  the  way 
in  which  it  distorts  facts  to  support  a 
hazy,  ill-defined  ideal  of  conservation. 
The  utilization  of  land  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  present  and  future  generations 
requires  thorough  research,  and  not  un- 
informed idealism. 

In  reference  to  the  Arctic  withdrawal, 
no  one  in  the  Interior  Department,  or 
for  that  matter  anyone  else,  had  the 
vaguest  idea  of  what  exactly  it  was  seek- 
ing to  protect.  Nine  million  acres  were 
simply  isolated  from  ix>tential  develop- 
ment. Tliough  oil  and  gas  leases  con- 
tinue to  be  allowed,  not  even  subsurface 
rights  remain  for  hard-rock  mining. 
But  I  would  ask  those  who  sup[>ort  the 
former  Secretary's  action,  since  the  area 
is  so  remote  that  access  is  only  possible 
on  foot  or  by  air,  and  since  no  roads  may 
be  built  into  the  area,  how  any  petrole- 
mn  development  efforts  may  be  profit- 
ably realized.  Had  only  subsurface 
rights  been  granted  for  hard-rock  min- 
ing, as  Secretary  Seaton  initially  pro- 
posed, the  contradiction  would  be  even 
more  blatant.  I  repeat,  that  imtil  we 
know  what  is  inside  this  vast  area,  and 
until  the  land  Ls  classified  accordingly, 
it  is  simply  bad  judgment  to  create  con- 
ditions whereby  potential  benefits  to 
mankind  are  forever  lost.  Needless  to 
say,  an  area  of  this  nature  which  is  once 
withdrawn  will  probably  always  remain 
withdrawn,  since  political  considerations 
usually  govern  these  affairs. 

Let  me  return  to  the  appropriation 
measure.  The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  wishes  to  build  a  ware- 
house in  Fairbanks.    Now  Fairbanks  is 
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250  miles  away  from  the  nearest  border 
of  the  range,  is  320  miles  from  the  center 
of  the  range,  and  is  roughly  385  miles 
from  the  Arctic  coastline.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  easy  way  to  get  from  Fair- 
banks to  the  range.  Additionally,  de- 
spite the  Interior  Department's  empha- 
sis on  the  biological  value  of  the  with- 
drawn area,  no  permanent  biologist  was 
sent  there  by  the  Government.  So  far 
as  is  known,  no  man  has  ever  spent  an 
entire  year  within  its  confines.  It  was 
suggested,  then,  that  this  range,  of  which 
we  know  next  to  nothing,  should  be  man- 
aged by  proxy. 
The  purpose  of  S.  1899  of  the  86th 

J  jjk  Congress,  the  legislative  coimterpart  to 

former  Secretary  Seaton's  withdrawal 
by  executive  order,  was  to  satisfy  all 
interests.  Actually,  it  satisfied  only'  a 
few.    The  "wilderness"  people  thought 

\  M  they   were    getting    a   wilderness.    The 

sportsmen  thought  they  were  getting  a 
hunter's  paradise.  The  wildlife  conser- 
vation i>eople  thought  they  were  get- 
ting a  game  refuge.  Park  enthusiasts 
^  thought  they  were  getting  a  national 

park.  The  Defense  people  were  satisfied, 
as  the  area  could  be  used  for  defense 
purposes  if  it  were  found  necessary  to  do 
so.  Even  miners  were  not  wholly  dis- 
illusioned as  subsurface  mining  rights 
were  to  be  granted.  In  fact,  no  one  was 
getting  what  they  wanted,  because  the 
bill  was  full  of  contradictions,  incon- 
sistencies, and  lacked  an  underlying 
philosophical  basis. 

Secretary  Seaton's  creation,  subject  to 
a  few  qualifications,  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  a  wilderness  refuge  which  will 
preserve  a  unique  area — unique  in  that 
we  know  less  about  It  than  perhaps  about 
any  other  area  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  the  wildlife  people  wish  to  buUd  a 
$50,000  airstrip  there.  It  is,  of  course, 
clear  that  this  intention  violates  the 
concept  of  those  witnesses  on  the  bill — 
and  they  were  many — who  argued  that 
not  so  much  as  a  single  tractor  should  be 
sent  into  the  area  contending  that  it 
takes  50  years  or  more  to  eradicate  trac- 
tor trails  left  In  arctic  areas.  In  this 
connection,  I  also  wish  to  cite  parts  of  a 
letter  which  C.  L.  Anderson,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Alaska  Department  of  Pish 
and  Game,  wrote  to  Clarence  P.  Pautzke, 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  on  April  12,  1961 : 

We  are  also  deeply  concerned  with  the  pro- 
posal that  an  airfield  be  constructed  on  the 
Arctic  Wildlife  Range  by  the  Service.  This 
enormous  piece  of  country  was  removed  from 
State  control  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
its  wilderness  quality  and  to  prevent  or  im- 
pede development.  We  now  find  that  the 
initial  and  primary  threat  to  these  wilder- 
ness qualities  stems  directly  from  the  desire 
of  a  Federal  biireau  to  develop  the  area  In 
accordance  with  Its  own  interests,  which  in 
this  case  are  strikingly  different  from  those 
which  it  espoused  only  a  short  while  ago. 

I  refer  again  to  the  article,  which  con- 
tinues to  state: 

In  a  move  to  scuttle  not  only  these  ranges, 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  sell  the  public 
on  the  idea  that  the  State  of  Alaslca  can 
manage  these  ranges  better  than  the  Federal 
Government  and  that  Alaska  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so.    Much  could  be  said  about 


this  theory,  but  one  question  has  been  left 
imanswered.  What  would  the  State  \im  for 
money? 

What,  I  ask,  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment going  to  do  that  has  not  been  done 
before?  Game  laws  of  the  State  have 
applied  in  this  area  in  the  past,  and 
they  will  continue  to  apply.  The  State 
of  Alaska  has  a  department  of  fish  and 
game  which  is  competently  staffed  and 
has  the  resources  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions. The  Federal  Government  is 
nevertheless  planning  to  build  facilities 
at  Fairbanks  and  an  airport  in  the  field, 
in  order  to  do,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  noth- 
ing new. 

If  it  were  asked,  for  what  primary 
reason  the  range  was  created,  one  might 
answer  that  it  was  to  prevent  its  despoli- 
ation by  msm.  This  is  admittedly  a 
noble  objective,  and  one  in  which  I  con- 
cur wholeheartedly.  Yet  if  one  should 
wish  to  be  more  specific,  answers  are 
hard  to  come  by.  Some  say  that  the 
Arctic  glaciers  in  this  area  are  unique, 
and  should  be  preserved.  Testimony  re- 
veals that  they  are  unique  because  they 
are  so  far  north,  where  precipitation  Is 
light.  But  is  it  necessary  to  set  aside 
almost  9  million  acres  to  preserve  a  few 
glaciers? 

Others  say  that  the  preservation  of 
wildlife  is  a  primary  objective.  Testi- 
mony reveals,  though,  that  many  other 
areas  are  far  richer  in  wildlife.  Admit- 
tedly, there  are  polar  bear.  But  these 
are  restricted  to  the  coastal  region,  and 
are  generally  foiuid  not  on  the  land  at 
all,  but  on  the  ice  adjoining  the  land. 
There  are  also  caribou  which  roam  over 
the  range  and  which,  in  view  of  a  sub- 
stantial decline  in  their  number  over  the 
last  20  or  30  years,  must  be  protected. 
But  is  this  range  the  answer?  It  is 
known  that  caribou  use  areas  only  as 
long  as  the  grazing  Is  good.  Today  they 
roam  over  the  area  in  question;  in  10 
or  20  years  they  may  be  elsewhere,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  their  movement  will 
be  controlled  by  the  creation  of  arbitrary 
boundaries.  To  control  himtlng  activi- 
ties of  all  kinds,  furthermore,  does  not 
necessitate  a  range  either.  The  Federal 
Government,  previous  to  statehood,  con- 
trolled hunting  in  Alaska  for  over  half 
a  century.  Why,  then,  cannot  it,  or  the 
State,  continue  to  do  so  without  the 
creation  of  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range? 

Of  course,  there  may  be  fiora  and 
fauna  which  deserve  protection.  Those 
who  have  viewed  the  area  say  that  they 
are  truly  beautiful.  But  very  few  have 
been  to  the  area,  and  very  few  know 
what  is  there.  Dr.  John  L.  Buckley,  who 
testified  with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, said  himself  that  more  is  known 
of  the  geology  of  the  area  than  of  any- 
thing else.  No  scientific  study  has  been 
published  of  the  wildlife  in  the  area.  No 
biologist  has  been  permanently  stationed 
in  the  area.  The  appropriation  requests, 
furthermore,  did  not  include  funds  for 
the  type  of  research  which  Is  needed.  In 
fact,  no  mention  of  research  was  made 
at  all.  When  the  article  states,  then, 
that  there  is  "little  money  for  initial 
surveys,  existing  needs  for  fire  protec- 
tion and  control,  or  the  cost  of  opera- 


tion" In  Alaska,  it  is  implying  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  supply  these 
needs.  Yet  I  can  find  nowhere  that  they 
will  do  so.  The  Conservation  News  is 
quite  simply  and  quite  clearly  confused. 
I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  the  Izembek 
withdrawal,  which,  in  view  of  its  smaller 
size,  is  less  controversial  but  which  I 
have  nevertheless  opposed.  The  article 
states  that  the  Izembek  Range  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  migratory  fowl, 
"a  true  and  traditional  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  because  of  na- 
tional and  International  situations  in- 
volved." It  falls  to  point  out.  however, 
that  its  significance  to  wildlife  is  pri- 
marily that  of  a  public  shooting  ground, 
which  will  be  managed  by  the  State, 
rather  than  a  waterfowl  production  area. 
The  really  Important  waterfowl  sites  in- 
volve tldelands  which  remain  under  ab- 
solute control  of  the  State.  C.  L.  Ander- 
son, in  the  same  letter  to  which  I  referred 
earlier,  has  some  Important  words  to 
say  about  this  range: 

The  contemplated  construction  of  facili- 
ties on  the  Izembek  Wildlife  Range,  for 
which  $206,000  is  being  asked,  is  not  easily 
understood  in  relation  to  the  Bureau's  re- 
sponsibilities in  that  area.  In  the  past  a 
single  permanent  employee  charged  with  ad- 
ministering the  Aleutian  Wildlife  Range  has 
been  maintained  at  Cold  Bay.  Additionally, 
itinerant  biologists  and  temporary  employees 
have  likewise  been  present  at  Cold  Bay  and 
on  Amchltka  Island.  While  we  are  aware 
that  under  territorial  status  this  region  of 
Alaska  was  grossly  neglected  by  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  which  saw  fit  to  assign 
only  a  skeletal  occupational  force,  we  cannot 
comprehend  why  the  Service,  at  this  late  date 
and  after  management  responsibilities  have 
been  transferred  to  the  State,  now  proposes 
to  build  expensive,  elaborate  facilities  ap- 
parently in  anticipation  of  a  greatly  en- 
larged staff.  *  *  *  I  was  struck  by  the  Irony 
of  the  Service  falling  to  provide  properly  for 
Alaska,  when  the  responsibility  rested  with 
it.  and  now  expanding  Its  faculties  and  staff 
when  Its  obligations  to  Alaska  and  its 
resources   have   beeen   minimized. 

I  concur  with  Mr.  Anderson's  objec- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  asked  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Udall  to  review  the  actions 
of  his  predecessor  as  I  believe  that  these 
ranges  were  set  aside  without  adequate 
consideration.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
size  of  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range, 
which  is  equivalent  to  nearly  90  percent 
of  all  other  withdrawals  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  48  original  States  combined, 
is  excessive  and  at  this  time  imjustlfied. 
I  cite  as  precedent  the  1,871,360  acre 
Clarence  Rhode  National  Wildlife 
Range — also  in  Alaska — which  when  It 
was  first  considered,  was  to  be  6,400,000 
acres  in  size,  or  10.000  square  miles.  If 
insistence  had  not  been  made  to  re- 
view this  proposal,  I  am  certain  that  its 
size  today  would  be  6,400.000  acres.  For- 
tunately, it  was  determined  that  such  a 
large  withdrawal  was  unnecessary. 

Secretary  Udall,  in  an  address  to  the 
North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural 
Resources  Conference  on  March  6, 
stated  the  issue  succinctly  when  he  said 
that  "the  need  Is  for  a  balanced  pro- 
gram of  National  and  State  parks — wild- 
life    preserves     and     local     recreation 
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areas."  In  the  same  address,  he  also 
said  the  following: 

W«  have  b«eo  charged  by  the  President  to 
formulate  plans  tor  new  starts.  Obviously, 
a  national  program  of  this  kind  does  not 
mean  the  acquisition  of  new  Federal  parks 

and  recreational  areas  only.  Inevitably  and 
most  Importantly,  such  a  program  must  in- 
clude devices  for  encouraging  the  States  to 
develop  land  acquisition  programs  of  their 
own. 

The  State  is  able  to  manage  these 
lands,  and  will  do  lo  If  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. These  ranges  swe  opposed  not, 
as  the  article  suggests,  by  dollar-hungry 
individuals,  but  by  those  who  hold  the 
firm  conviction  that  a  case  has  not  been 
made  for  the  withdrawals. 


DAG  HAMMARSKJOLD 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distlneruished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr.  McOeeI,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  him  on  the  tragic  death  of  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  together  with  two  news- 
paper items,  one  by  Walter  Llppmann 
and  the  other  by  Drew  Pearson,  dealing 
with  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statdcxnt  bt  Scnatok  McOck 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post  there 
appeared  two  excellent  articles  on  the  tragic 
death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  who  so  long  and 
valiantly  served  the  cause  of  peace  as  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Both  of  the  newspaper  columns — one  by 
Walter  Llppmann  and  one  by  Drew  Pear- 
son— reveal  the  poignant  details  of  how  the 
world-famed  ICr.  Hammarskjold  rose  from 
relaUve  obscurity  In  the  Swedish  Foreign  Of- 
flcs  to  become  a  leading  force  in  the  UiUted 
Nations  and  his  activities  In  making  the 
U.N.  a  greater  and  stronger  organization  for 
peeoe. 

I  submit  for  prlntlog  In  the  Raooeo  the 
two  newspaper  artlclee  referred  to. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  21,  IMl] 

DaO     HAMKAaSKJOLD 

(By  Walter  Uppcoann) 
Over  the  yean  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  Dag  Hammarvkjold  belonged  to  an 
age  that  ts  passing  or  to  one  that  Is  being 
bom.  He  was  a  bold  Innovator  In  world  af- 
fairs, and  he  opened  up  a  future,  having 
carried  further  than  it  has  ever  been  carried 
before  the  principle  of  international  action 
to  promote  peace.  Tet  he  was  himself  the 
fine  flower  of  the  Bnropean  tradition  of 
civility  which.  If  It  is  not  dying,  certainly  Is 
not  flourishing  today. 

He  was  altogether  not  the  mass  man  of  our 
times.  He  could  be  a  very  good  friend  hut 
there  was  a  deep  reserve  In  his  character 
which  few  if  any  can  have  penetrated.  In 
the  great  public  world  where  the  white  lights 
blazed  upon  him.  he  lived  an  Inner  life  ot 
contemplation  and  esthetic  experience  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  power  and  popularity 
and  publicity.  His  diplomacy  had  a  finesse 
and  a  courtliness  in  the  great  traditions  of 
Europe.  Nerer  before,  and  perhaps  never 
again,  has  any  man  used  the  ancient  art  of 
diplomacy  for  such  uneonventional  and  such 
novel  experiments. 

The  biggest  experiment,  for  which  In  the 
end  he  gave  his  life,  was  to  move  the  Inter- 
naUonal  society  of  the  United  Nations  from 


having  to  choose  between  a  very  dUQctilt  po- 
lice action  In  Korea  and  sole  reliance  on  de- 
bate and  verbal  expressions.  He  moved  the 
VH.  onto  the  plane  of  executive  action  with- 
out large-scale  vrar  as  In  Korea.  This  move- 
ment from  words  to  deeds,  from  general 
reeolutlons  to  interventlcm,  was  best  seen 
during  the  crises  at  Sues,  In  Palestine,  In 
Laos,  and  then  In  the  enormous,  the  Infi- 
nitely dlf&cult.  and  the  Infinitely  dangerovis 
crisis  In  the  Congo. 

I  knew  Dag  Hammarskjold  long  enough 
and  well  enough,  I  think,  to  understand  why 
he  accepted  the  risks  of  opening  up  new 
paths  In  such  wild  and  uncharted  country. 
He  was  not  an  Innovator  because  he  had  an 
itch  to  change  things.  He  was  a  political 
Innovator  because  there  was  no  decent  al- 
ternative. He  saw  no  alternative  to  Inter- 
vention by  the  United  Nations  In  a  crisis 
where  there  was  a  bitter  confrontation  In 
the  cold  war. 

No  cautious  and  timid  man  would  have 
dreamed  of  staking  the  prestige  and  per- 
haps the  future  of  the  United  Nations,  as 
well  as  his  personal  reputation  and  bis  office, 
on  the  attempt  to  pacify  the  Congo.  But 
great  as  were  the  risks  of  Intervention,  the 
risks  of  letting  events  run  their  course  were 
much  greater.  If  the  United  Nations  now 
faUs  In  whet  Hammarskjold  Inaugurated, 
the  prospects  are  that  the  terrible  racial 
struggle  t>etween  Europeans  and  Africans 
will  become  deeply  entangled  in  the  conflict 
betwen  the  Western  Powers  and  the  Com- 
munist powers  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China. 

It  was  to  avert  and  to  prevent  this  fatal 
entanglement  that  Hammarskjold  dared  to 
use  the  powers  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
outcome  Is  as  yet  unknown.  But  what  we 
do  know  Is  that  his  unprecedented  Inno- 
vation in  world  aflaOrs  has  run  Into  fearful 
resistance  both  in  the  E^ast  and  In  the  West. 
Hammarskjold "8  lise  of  the  U.N.  to  isolate 
and  disinfect  the  Congo  crisis  brought  on 
him  and  the  U.N.  the  Implacable  hatred  of 
the  Soviet  Oovermnent.  At  the  same  time 
Hammarskjold  did  not  have  the  full  support 
of  the  Western  Powers.  In  Algeria,  In  Ka- 
tanga, in  Angola,  in  Rhodesia,  and  in  South 
Africa  there  is  bitter  resistance  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo. 
Hiose  objectives  are  to  protect  the  transition 
from  white  supremacy,  which  cannot  be 
continued  much  longer,  to  African  self-gov- 
ernment for  which  the  Africans  are  so  un- 
prepared. 

Thwe  Is  no  doubt  that  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  new  UJi.  policy  there  have  been 
mistakes,  errors  of  judgment  and  faUures  of 
personnel.  But  let  us  keep  It  in  mind  that 
the  cause  of  the  two-sided  opposition  to  the 
U  J*,  action  ts  not  the  mistakes,  which  are  not 
Irreparable.  The  cause  of  the  opposition 
from  East  and  West  Is  a  determination  not 
to  have  the  UJf.  succeed  in  what  it  Is  at- 
tempting to  do.  For  if  the  U.N.  succeeds, 
there  wUl  not  be  a  Communist  government 
In  the  Congo.  That  is  what  Khrushchev 
hates  about  Hammarskjold  and  the  Secre- 
tary General's  office.  And  If  the  UJ^.  suc- 
ceeds, there  will  not  be  a  restoration  of  white 
supremacy  in  the  Congo,  and  that  Is  why 
money,  propaganda,  and  clandestine  inter- 
vention are  being  employed  to  frustrate  the 
UJN. 

No  one  knows  today  who  can  come  after 
Hammarskjold.  and  there  are  many  signs 
that  he  Is  In  fact  Irreplaceable.  For  Ham- 
marskjold was  made  Secretary  General  at  a 
time  when  the  XJH.  was  really  no  more  than 
a  debating  society.  Except  for  the  police  ac- 
tion in  Korea  It  passed  resolutions  which 
aimed  at  mediation  and  conciliation  but  It 
did  not  in  any  important  place  command 
executive  action. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  world  Is  not  ready 
for  international  action  to  establish  peace. 


and  It  wovild  be  hard  to  refute  such  a  state- 
ment. Hammarskjold,  under  the  fearful 
pressure  of  circumstances,  resorted  to  Inter- 
national action.  With  his  extraordinary 
diplomatic  elegance  and  finesse,  he  used  suc- 
cessfully international  action  at  Suez,  in 
Palestine,  and  in  Laos.  As  compared  with 
these  the  Congo  presented  a  new  order  of 
difficulty,  and  the  outcome,  now  that  Ham- 
marskjold is  dead,  is  In  the  gravest  doubt. 

If  the  world  Is  not  ready  for  what  Hammar- 
skjold felt  compelled  to  try  in  the  Congo,  it 
is  also  true,  I  hate  to  say,  that  this  present 
worlr*  Is  not  ready  for  the  kind  of  man  Ham- 
marskjold was.  He  was  a  Western  man  In 
the  highest  traditions  of  political  excellence 
in  the  West.  Khrushchev  says  that  Ham- 
marskjold was  not  neutral  in  the  Congo,  and 
that  there  U  no  such  thing  as  a  neutral  man. 
Hammarskjold  was  in  fact  the  embodiment 
of  the  noblest  Western  political  achieve- 
ment— that  laws  can  be  administered  by 
judges  and  civil  servants  who  have  their  first 
allegiance  to  the  laws  and  not  to  their  '>er- 
sonal,  their  class,  or  even  their  national  in- 
terests. 

No  such  political  Ideal  Ls  believed  to  be 
possible  or  is  regarded  as  tolerable  in  the 
Marxist  world.  The  ideal  Is  not  very  well 
understood  In  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  there  is  no  use  pretending  that  such 
public  servants  are  not  very  rare  Indeed.  So 
there  are  times,  as  bow  in  this  hour  of  our 
grief  and  shock,  when  the  Ideal  seems  to 
belong  to  things  that  are  passing  away. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  21,  1961) 

Hammarskjold  Fought  for  Pxacx 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Dag  Hammarskjold  used  to  sit  at  an  In- 
consplcuovLs  desk  in  an  lnconsplcuo\u  office 
of  the  Foreign  Ministry  In  Stockholm.  He 
was  not  a  very  prepossessing  man  and  he 
didn't  have  a  very  pn-epossessing  job.  No  one 
had  ever  really  heard  of  him — not  even  In 
Sweden. 

The  UJ*.  leaders,  desperate  to  find  a  neu- 
tral the  Russians  would  accept,  pulled  him 
out  of  the  Swedish  Foreign  Office  and  made 
him  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

But  Dag  Hammarskjold,  the  inconspicu- 
ous little  man  with  mild  blue  eyes,  had  a 
determination  born  of  his  Viking  fore- 
fathers; and  that  determination  became 
deeper  and  the  mild  blue  eyes  more  intense 
as  Hammarskjold  waged  his  crusade  for 
peace. 

He  worked  Saturdays,  Sundays,  routed  as- 
sociates out  of  bed  at  any  hour  of  the  night, 
concentrated  on  the  U.N.  until  it  had  more 
teeth  than  any  other  international  organi- 
zation in  history.  He  set  a  precedent  that 
the  Secretary  General  must  be  heard  in  de- 
bate, and  have  the  right  to  intervene  on 
his  own  In  any  crisis.  Instead  of  a  mild- 
mannered,  milk-toast  civil  servant,  he  be- 
came a  power. 

Came  the  Suez  crisis  and  Hammarskjold 
stepped  in  against  his  own  friends — the 
French  and  British.  He  stof>ped  a  war  which 
could  have  set  the  world  on  fire.  That  time 
the  Soviet  Union  was  on  his  side.  The 
Kremlin  applauded  from  the  sidelines. 

Came  crisis  in  the  Congo.  This  time  he 
moved  in  against  the  Soviet,  thwarted  Its 
policy  of  dominating  the  wealthy  vacuum  of 
newly  Independent  Africa.  This  was  when 
Moscow  came  to  realize  what  a  bind  a  strong 
Secretary  General  could  put  it  in.  This  was 
what  caused  Moscow  to  propose  Its  troika 
plan  to  thwart  such  a  Secretary  General. 

Q0ACMU  or  Founcs 

The  Congo  was  a  vortex  of  tribal  passions, 
a  quagmire  of  African  poUtlcs.  Only  a  man 
of  steel  nerves  and  unflinching  dedication 
would  have  dared  step  In.  HammarakJoUL 
took  the  step. 
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At  flnt  he  had  everyone  against  him. 
African  leaders  who  talked  glibly  about  In- 
dependence from  the  soapboxes  pulled  their 
troops  out  of  the  U.N.  when  they  saw  Ham- 
marskjold  meant  business.  The  French  re- 
fused to  pay  their  part  of  the  costs.  The 
Russians  boycotted  and  bellyached. 

Hammarskjold  stood  fast;  then  began  to 
work  out  peace  In  the  Congo.  He  got  the 
Parliament  called  back  to  LeopoldvlUe.  He 
got  Antolne  Glzenga.  pro-Communist  Vice 
Prime  Minister,  working  with  Cyrllle  Adoula. 
the  pro- West  Prime  Minister.  The  only 
thing  that  remained  was  to  work  out  peace 
between  them  and  mineral-rich,  Belgian- 
dominated  Katanga. 

Adoula  and  Glzenga  were  Itching  to  send 
troops  Into  Katanga — which  would  have 
meant  bloody  civil  war.  To  head  off  that 
war,  Hammarskjold  talked  President 
Tshombe  Into  cooperation,  only  to  find  that 
\  Defense  Minister  Munongo  bad  talked  him 

out  again.  Finally  U.N.  troops  Intervened. 
This  was  more  or  less  what  the  Riisslans  had 
wanted  1  year  before. 

Only  a  man  with  Incredible  nerve  would 
have  done  this.  Dag  never  knew  whether 
his  friends  In  New  York  would  support  him. 
He  never  knew  whether  the  Russians  would 
change  their  view  of  him,  now  that  he  was 
backing  some  of  their  pro-Lumiunba  friends 
against  Katanga.  He  didn't  care.  He  did 
know,  however,  that  he  would  get  little 
credit  If  he  succeeded;  his  name  would  be 
••mud"  If  he  failed. 

It  was  over  those  steaming  Jungles,  over 
that  vortex  of  passion,  over  that  quagmire 
of  African  politics  that  he  was  flying  for 
another  meeting  with  slippery  President 
Tshombe  when  his  plane  crashed. 

MEMORIAL   TO    DAG 

That  spelled  the  end  of  the  Inconspicuous 
little  man  who  filled  the  big  chair  in  the 
United  Nations.  It  will  not  spell  the  end  of 
trouble  In  the  Congo.  It  will  not  spell  the 
end  of  trouble  In  the  world. 

But  It  could  mark  the  beginning  of  better 
understanding  for  peace — If  the  French  who 
boycotted  Hammarskjold.  and  the  Rvisslans 
who  tried  to  undercut  him,  and  the  others 
who  sometimes  complained  about  him — 
would  Join  together  in  a  memorial  to  Dag 
Hammarskjold — a  new  UJf.  headquarters  in 
Berlin,  making  it  a  "city  of  peace." 

The  Soviets  scored  some  great  achieve- 
ments in  our  geophysical  year — including  the 
first  sputnik.  If  they  worked  at  peace  as 
bard  as  they  worked  at  science — and  if  we 
Joined  them — there  could  be  Joint  distribu- 
tion of  food  for  peace.  Joint  medical  coop- 
eration for  peace.  Joint  mental  health  studies 
for  peace,  and  various  other  projects  for 
peace — all  emanating  from  Berlin. 

As  I  tried  to  tell  Khrushchev  when  I  saw 
him  last  month,  peace  is  something  that 
comes  from  working  together,  not  making 
speeches  at  each  other.  It  comes  from  such 
things  as  our  current  American-Soviet  co- 
operation to  prevent  oplxun  smuggling,  our 
current  cooperation  for  the  protection  of 
Bering  Sea  seals,  our  recent  geophysical 
cooperation  in  the  Antarctic,  and  our  ex- 
change of  students. 

This  is  what  could  solve  the  Berlin  crisis — 
by  erecting  a  new  "year  of  peace"  headquar- 
ters in  Berlin  in  honor  of  a  man  who  gave 
his  life  in  the  sweaty  Jungles  of  Africa  work- 
ing and  dying  for  peace. 


FISCAL  POLICY  AND  THE  COLD  WAR 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Berlin  crisis  has  caused  us  to  turn  our 
attention  with  renewed  vigor  to  ways  of 
strengthening  our  national  defense. 
Prom  the  economic  standpoint,  the  great 
problem  is  to  maintain  a  strong  military 
defense  without  opening  the  gates  of  in- 


flation and  also  without  crippling  Ini- 
tiative and  enterprise  through  increased 
Income  taxes. 

The  figures  from  oiu-  past  two  World 
Wars  remind  us  that  one  of  the  weapons 
of  war  is  the  reserve  a  nation  has  to 
meet  the  demands  that  a  great  war 
thrusts  upon  it.  For  instance,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  I  the  annual  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Ctovemment 
amounted  to  less  than  a  billion  dollars. 
The  war  increased  them  to  a  peak  of 
$18.5  billion,  which  was  25  times  above 
the  prewar  level  of  $735  milUon.  In  1940 
Federal  expenditures  amounted  to  $9 
billion.  World  War  n  multiplied  them 
more  than  tenfold,  to  a  peak  of  $98  bil- 
lion. About  one-third  of  the  stepped-up 
spending  was  financed  through  tax  in- 
creases, the  rest  through  borrowing. 

What  would  happen  if  a  hot  war 
should  break  out?  Merely  a  fivefold  In- 
crease in  the  present  budget  would 
mean  an  annual  cost  of  $440  billion.  But 
even  without  a  war,  and  I  pray  it  will 
never  come,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the 
necessary  buildup  of  our  defenses  will 
continue  to  put  a  severe  strain  on  the 
budget.  And,  in  fact,  the  greatest  de- 
terrent to  war  is  a  formidable  defense 
posture. 

It  is  because  national  defense  is  the 
first  priority  that  the  other  drains  on  the 
Tieasury  must  be  reduced.  In  World 
Wars  I  and  II  the  country  was  able  to 
absorb  large  doses  of  new  taxes  and  in- 
flationary borrowing  because  the  dollar, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  of  these  wars, 
was  both  sound  and  stable.  And  there 
was  some  leeway  in  the  Federal  spend- 
ing and  attendant  tax  structure.  But 
where  are  we  now  in  the  face  of  the  cold 
war? 

The  Kennedy  administration  seems 
intent  on  not  just  maintaining  the  cur- 
rent level  of  nondefense  spending  but 
actually  increasing  it.  Of  the  $9  billion 
increase  over  last  year's  budget,  $6  bil- 
lion is  in  the  nondefense  category. 

If  defense  spending  were  the  thing 
responsible  for  our  problem,  and  if  we 
decided  it  could  not  be  cut,  we  could 
still  balance  the  budget.  But  we  would 
have  to  do  it  by  holding  the  line  against 
increasing  fringe  benefits,  the  nonessen- 
tial domestic  expenditures.  The  admin- 
istration, however,  seems  determined  to 
increase  those  nondefense  expenditures. 
Actually,  I  doubt  that  the  public  really 
wants  this.  My  own  mail,  at  any  rate, 
is  running  heavily  in  favor  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  a  balanced  budget. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  economic  drain 
that  can  be  put  on  a  people.  One  great 
economist,  Colin  Clark,  told  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  1959  that  if  the 
tax  burden  exceeds  25  percent  of  our 
income  on  a  regular  continuing  basis,  the 
effect  will  be  inflation  in  prices  and  a 
depressive  effect  on  work  incentives.  At 
the  present  time  our  Federal  taxes  are 
absorbing  20  percent  of  our  national 
income.  We  are  already  approaching, 
therefore,  this  so-called  breaking  point. 
Add  to  this  the  State  and  local  tax  bur- 
den and  we  are  well  beyond  the  danger 
point,  with  Government  taking  a  total 
of  one-third  of  our  incomes. 

To  provide  sound,  noninflationary  fi- 
nancing of  the  cold  war,  and  to  provide 


a  solid  base  from  which  to  build  for  any 
eventuality,  the  Kennedy  administration 
will  have  to  change  the  pattern  which 
it  has  thus  far  been  pursuing.  We  are 
already  seeing  some  visible  weakening 
of  zeal  for  work  from  taxation  and  many 
offers  of  free  Federal  handouts. 

I  think  the  following  anecdote  illus- 
trates the  danger  we  face.  An  account 
is  told  of  an  old  trick  used  by  the  Eski- 
mos to  protect  themselves  against  ma- 
rauding wolfpacks.  They  embed  han- 
dles of  razor-sharp  knives  in  the  ice  and 
smear  them  with  seal  blood.  Thus  at- 
tracted, the  wolves  lick  the  blades 
eagerly,  cut  their  tongues,  and  are  over- 
joyed at  the  seemingly  inexhaustible 
supply  of  nourishing  blood  they  can  lick 
off  the  knives.  They  keep  licking  until 
they  drop  from  the  loss  of  their  own 
blood,  and  promptly  freeze  to  death. 

We  are  in  no  position  to  sneer  at  the 
wolves,  because  we  have  been  falling  for 
the  same  old  trick  for  a  long  time.  I 
hoi>e  we  learn,  before  it  is  too  late,  that 
the  lifeblood  of  the  Nation  is  not  inex- 
haustible. There  is  a  limit  to  the  fiscal 
capacity  of  any  nation.  It  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  we  can  be  grateful  for 
that:  but  at  any  one  time  there  is  a  limit. 
Nonessentied  spending  must  be  stopped. 

The  battle  with  Russia  will  be  tough 
enough  without  licking  ourselves  to 
death.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rzcoro  an  editorial  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  September 
12.  entitled  "The  Sinews  of  Strength." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoral 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From    the   Wall    Street   Journal,   Sept.    13, 
1961] 

The  Sinews  or  Stkemcth 

On  the  eve  of  World  War  I  the  annual  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government 
amounted  to  less  than  a  bilUon  dollars.  $73S 
million  to  be  exact.  That  war  lifted  them  to 
a  peak  of  918.5  bUllon,  which  Is  to  say  they 
were  multiplied  almost  26  times. 

On  the  eve  of  World  War  II  the  Govern- 
ment's annual  expenditures  amounted  to  $9 
billion.  That  war  multiplied  them  more 
than  tenfold,  to  a  peak  of  908  billion. 

What  would  happen  to  the  Government's 
budget  in  the  event  of  a  modem  war  Is 
anybody's  guess.  But  merely  a  tenfold  in- 
crease of  the  present  budget  would  mean  an 
annual  cost  of  $877  billion,  and  In  a  war 
against  so  formidable  a  foe  as  Soviet  Russia 
even  this  astronomical  flgiire  might  be  beg- 
gared by  the  event. 

Indeed,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  without 
an  actual  war  the  necessary  build-up  of  our 
defenses  will  continue  to  add  unmeasured 
billions  to  the  Government's  cost.  Some  $6 
billion  have  been  added  this  year  alone,  with 
more  already  in  sight  for  next  year. 

These  figures  are  not  noted  Just  to  raise 
a  specter  of  higher  taxes  or  of  more  infla- 
tion, although  it  should  be  evident  to  any- 
one that  we  face  the  prospect  of  one  or  the 
other,  or  both.  Nor  will  there  be  any  objec- 
tion in  these  columns  to  spending  what  we 
must  to  safeguard  the  country.  That  is  the 
Nation's  first  priority. 

But  the  figures  from  our  past  two  great 
wars  are  a  reminder  that  one  of  the  sinews 
of  war  is  the  reserve  a  nation  has  to  meet 
the  demands  that  a  great  war  thrvists  upon 
it. 

Neither  in  19ie  nor  In  1941  did  the  United 
States  gird  itself  without  strain.  We  had  to 
multiply  our  taxes  and,  even  so,  see  the 
dollar  erode  as  the  Government  found  Itself 
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unable  to  meet  the  wbole  cost  out  of  taxes 
and  was  forced  therefore  to  resort  to  Infla- 
tion. The  country  was.  however,  able  to 
multiply  lu  taxes  because  Its  taxes  were  low. 
It  was  able  to  absorb  large  quantities  of 
Inflation  because  the  dollar,  on  the  eve  ot 
each  of  these  wars,  was  both  stable  and 
sound. 

How  much,  today,  can  we  multiply  taxes? 
Our  very  lowest  rates  take  some  20  percent 
of  the  poorest  man's  labor.  The  taxes  on 
the  richest  man  cannot  be  Increased  very 
much  when  the  rate  Is  already  91  percent. 

How  much  new  strain,  today,  can  the 
UjS.  dollar  absorb  wben  the  Government 
finds  itself  unable,  ewn  with  confiscatory 
rates,  to  raise  the  sums  it  will  need  to  raise 
for  any  kind  of  modem  war?  At  home  we 
tread  such  a  narrow  line  that  a  few  cents- 
an-hour  Increase  in  the  pay  of  auto  or  steel 
workers  raises  fears  of  a  wage-price  spiral. 
Abroad,  the  dollar  is  In  such  low  estate  that 
the  shift  of  a  few  millions  in  our  gold  re- 
serves sends  nervous  chills  all  over  the  world. 

This  is  the  real  penalty  of  our  past  fi- 
nancial imprudence.  It  Is  not  that  the  easy 
spending,  and  the  filrtatlon  with  a  little 
Infiation,  by  themselves  threaten  to  wreck 
the  country.  This  is  a  big,  rich  country, 
and  It  can  take  an  awful  lot  of  mlsnuuiage- 
ment.  But  as  with  any  family,  the  penalty 
of  living  it  up  is  a  lesser  ability  to  meet 
the  shock  of  new  crises. 

What  is  past,  regrettably,  may  be  past  un- 
doing. But  now  that  the  President  and  his 
aids  are  at  work  on  the  next  budget  they 
had  better  face  the  future  honestly.  It  is 
precisely  because  national  defense  is  the 
first  priority,  and  because  we  can  see  the 
weight  of  that  burden,  that  the  other  bur- 
dens must  be  reduced. 

Let  us  pass  over  completely  any  argument 
about  whether  the  huge  spending  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  nondefense  items, 
present  and  proposed,  goes  for  desirable 
things.  However  desirable  any  such  projects 
may  seem  to  even  the  most  liberal  poli- 
ticians, they  are  of  second  priority.  What 
in  other  times  might  be  debated  by  philoso- 
phy must  now  yield  to  necessity. 

That  necessity  Is  •  hard  and  lean  econ- 
omy In  nondefense  spending.  We  cannot 
continue  to  have  everything  at  once.  If 
we  try,  we  will  sap  one  of  our  main  sinews 
of  strength. 

CITIZENS    URGED    TO    GIVE    HOUR 
A  WEEK  TO  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  July  4. 
1961, 1  urged  a  greater  effort  to  utilize  the 
limitless,  untapped  reservoir  of  good 
ideas  among  the  American  people  to  win 
the  battle  for  freedom.  At  that  time.  I 
suggested  a  renewed  effort  by  all  citi- 
zens to  create  new  ideas  on  how  to  com- 
bat the  Communist  threat  to  our  secu- 
rity, as  well  as  further  improvement  of 
our  way  of  life. 

Fundamentally,  tny  purpose  was  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world — and  I  quote: 

That  as  a  free  people  we  are  not  fat  and 
lazy  and  so  swimming  in  self-indulgence 
that  we  cannot  compete  with  or  defend  our 
system  against  communism; 

That  freedom  is  not,  as  Khrushchev  says, 
an  outmoded  concept  that  is  literally  dying 
on  the  political  vine  of  history;  and 

That  freedom,  not  totalitarian  commu- 
nism, is  the  dynamic  revolution  of  the  Umes 
that  can  best  serve  the  people  of  the  world 
now  and  in  the  future. 

I  was  particularly  gratified,  therefore, 
to  note  that  recently  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Citizenship  proposed  an  ex- 
pansion of  this  idea.  At  its  conference, 
the    citizenship    gxoup    recommended, 


among  other  things,  that  citizens  set 
aside  1  hour  a  week  to  do  something 
specific  for  their  coimtry.  Recently,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  carried  an  article  on 
this  and  other  recommendations  of  the 
conference.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  article  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Sept.  19,  1961] 

CmzrttB  Ubgxd  To  Give  Houa  a  Week  to 
United  States — ^Dunxs  or  Ameucans  Akx 
sumicakized  xn  workshop  sessions  at 
National   Meeting 

(By  Laurence  C.  Ekiund) 

Washington.  D.C. — The  National  Confer- 
ence on  Citizenship,  which  concluded  a  4- 
day  session  here  Tuesday,  produced  some 
answers  to  the  question:  What  can  we  as 
citizens  do  for  our  country? 

The  answers,  as  distilled  in  workshop  dis- 
cussions of  the  500  delegates,  provoked  the 
Interest  of  President  Kennedy.  They  were 
summarized  as  follows: 

Read  widely,  think  clearly,  and  act  con- 
structively in  participating  in  public  affairs 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

Set  aside  1  hoxir  a  week  to  do  something 
specific  for  your  country,  like  writing  a  let- 
ter to  your  Congressman. 

UmCED     TO     SET     EXAMPUC 

Set  an  example  of  responsible  citizenship 
by  accepting  responsibility.  Conununlcate 
the  Idea  of  good  citizenship  by  living  it. 

Encoxirage  and  support  competent  people 
to  fill  public  oGQce  and  be  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  of  time  and  energy.  Form  opinions 
and  have  political  views,  but  back  up  your 
political  leaders. 

Show  respect  for  and  give  obedience  to 
laws  in  the  American  tradition;  if  the  laws 
are  wrong,  work  to  have  them  changed. 

In  a  message  to  the  conference,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy said:  "The  dedication  and  determina- 
tion of  individual  men  and  women,  not  mis- 
siles or  any  other  Ingenious  materialism,  are 
this  Nation's  greatest  strength." 

modernization  is  urged 

One  of  the  participating  organizations,  the 
National  Heritage  Foundation,  urged  a  mod- 
ernization of  "our  horse  and  buggy  election 
laws." 

The  foundation  protested  that  an  esti- 
mated 8  million  voters  out  of  33  million  who 
moved  last  year  were  unable  to  vote  in  the 
1960  elections  because  of  inability  to  meet 
State,  county,  or  precinct  residence  require- 
ments. 

Another  barrier  to  voting  which  was  cited 
Is  "the  bombastic  and  long-winded"  lan- 
guage describing  constitutional  amendments, 
propositions,  and  referendxmis. 

Wisconsin  was  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence by  Edith  Luedke,  of  Pl3nnouth.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wisconsin  Education  ABSociatlon. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate action  in  extending  for  2  years  the 
various  titles  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  has  removed,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  serious  and  detailed 
consideration  this  session  of  S.  2345,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1961.  which  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare last  July  31.  1961. 

Included  in  that  bill  are  changes  to 
title  n  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  which  Is  concerned  with  loans 
to  students,  and  which,  if  enacted  would 
permit  more  equitable  allocation  of  loan 
funds  among  participating  institutions. 


The  program,  itself,  according  to  an 
announcement  released  today  by  Sec- 
retary Ribicofr  is  performing  the  func- 
tions for  which  it  was  established.  I  was 
particularly  interested  to  note  that: 

Another  major  objective.  Secretary  Ribl- 
coff  pointed  out.  Is  to  make  it  financially 
possible  for  more  high  school  gradviates  to 
enter  college  and  for  more  college  students 
to  graduate. 

"That  It  is  Indeed  accomplishing  this  and 
meeting  a  real  need  among  our  young  people 
appears  certain  from  the  fact  that  five  out  of 
every  seven  student  borrowers  come  from 
families  with  Incomes  of  no  more  than  $6,000 
a  year."  the  Secretary  commented. 

In  addition.  9  out  of  every  10  borrowers 
Indicated  that  it  was  the  availability  of 
student  loan  funds  that  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  start  or  continue  their  college  edu- 
cation. Yet  the  amounts  of  the  Individual 
loans  have  remained  generally  smaU.  The 
recipients  wlU  not  leave  school  burdened 
with  debt.  Although  the  program  has  now 
been  In  practical  operation  for  more  than  2 
years.  9  out  of  10  borrowers  so  far  owe  less 
than  91,000  for  their  education,  he  said. 

The  $122  million  loaned  to  the  230,000 
young  men  and  women  attending  college 
and  graduate  schools  is  an  investment 
which  will  repay  itself  increasingly  in 
the  decades  to  come. 

The  increased  earning  power  of  these 
young  people,  especially  the  9  out  of  10 
who  without  this  program  might  have 
dropped  from  college  for  financial  rather 
than  scholastic  reasons,  alone  will  mean 
a  great  contribution  to  our  economic  sys- 
tem and  will  be  reflected  in  Government 
revenues. 

In  this  connection,  I  had  occasion  to 
review  title  n  activities  in  Oregon.  I 
was  delighted  to  learn  from  this  study 
that  in  1960  1,211  students  attending  18 
Oregon  colleges  were  able  to  borrow  an 
average  of  $495  each  for  a  total  of  almost 
$600,000  to  finance  college  work. 

I  ask  iinanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Ribicoff's  statement  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarlu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Preliminary  results  of  a  survey  by  the  U.8. 
Office  of  Education  indicate  that  3  out  of 
every  5  college  students  who  have  borrowed 
money  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  are  planning  to  teach,  thus  ful- 
filling one  of  the  major  goals  set  by  Congress 
in  passing  the  act.  Secretary  Abraham  Ribi- 
coff  said  today.  In  contrast,  among  college 
students  generally,  only  about  1  in  4 
actually  enter  teaching. 

Congress  set  up  the  student  loan  provi- 
sions of  the  act  to  encourage  college  stu- 
dents to  teach  In  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  after  graduation.  To 
bring  this  about,  the  act  provides  that  10 
percent  of  each  loan  is  forgiven  for  each 
year — ^up  to  a  total  of  6 — spent  teaching. 
This  means  that  the  recipient  can  have  half 
his  loan  canceled  in  return  for  teaching  5 
or  more  years. 

The  Office  of  Education  had  loaned  about 
$120  million  to  230.000  college  students  and 
postgraduates  as  of  June  30,  Secretary  Rlbi- 
coff  said.  The  actual  money  available,  how- 
ever, was  at  least  $133  million  since  the  act 
obliges  colleges  and  universities  making  the 
loans  to  add  at  least  $1  of  their  own  for 
every  $9  expended  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

Another  major  objective,  Secretary  Rlbl- 
coff  pointed  out,  is  to  make  it  financially 
possible  for  nuxe  high  school  graduates  to 
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enter  college  and  for  more  college  students 

to  graduate. 

"That  It  Is  indeed  accompHshlng  this  and 
meeting  a  real  need  among  our  young  people 
appears  certain  from  the  fact  that  5  out  of 
every  7  student  borrowers  come  from 
families  with  incomes  of  no  more  than  $6,000 
a  year,"  the  Secretary  commented. 

'In  addition,  9  out  of  every  10  borrowers 
Indicated  that  It  was  the  availability  of  stu- 
dent loan  funds  that  made  it  possible  for 


them  to  start  or  oontlnue  their  college  edu- 
cation. Tet  the  amounts  of  the  Individual 
loans  ha^e  remained  generally  small.  The 
recipients  will  not  leave  school  burdened 
with  debt.  Althougn  the  program  has  now 
been  In  practical  operation  for  more  than  2 
yf^ars,  0  out  of  10  borrowers  so  far  owe  less 
than  $1,000  for  their  education,"  he  said. 

Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.    President,    since 
other  Senators  may  wish  to  review  In- 


formation on  the  status  of  title  n  losm 
programs  in  their  respective  States.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  table  \, 
page  10  of  the  Office  of  Education  pub- 
lication. "The  National  Defense  Student 
lioan  Program — A  2-Year  Report."  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Table  4. — Number  of  participating  institutions,  number  of  loans  made,  amount  loaned,  and  average  size  loan,  by  State,  1959  and  1960 


State 


(1) 


Total,  United  States 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Aritona . 

Arkansas.. 

California 

Cotondo 

Connecticut 

PelawHrp 

District  of  Colambia. 

Florida 

Oeonria 

Hawaii.. 

Idatio 

nUnois 

iKliana 

Iowa 

Kansas . ._.. 

Kpntncky 

Loaislana 

Maine t  . . .  ■ . . . 

Maryland 

Maasacbosetts 

Michigan 

MlnoesoU 

Mlsstasippt 

M  Issouri ; 

Montana.. ..... 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  llampahlrs . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York .„..„.. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma „ 

Oreson 

Puiisyl  vania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee .. 

Tems. 1 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washinirton 

West  Virginia 

Wi 


Number  of  par- 

Uelpatinf  iosti- 

tntioDS 


Number  of  loans  made 


Amount  loaned 


1080 

CO 


1.181 


19 

1 

« 
17 
80 
17 
15 

2 

0 
14 
29 

3 

7 

63 
26 
35 
30 
2S 
14 

7 

18 
ftl 
31 
24 
22 
34 

8 
14 

1 

t 
IS 

S 
•0 
45 

9 
44 
27 
17 
76 
.    3 

8 
21 
13 
87 
M 

• 
11 
16 
16 

9 
37 

3 


1900 

(3) 


1,357 


34 

1 

S 

18 

94 

18 

IS 

2 

10 

18 

33 

3 

7 

58 

28 

41 

33 

28 

16 

13 

19 

61 

39 

29 

30 

39 

U 

19 

1 

7 

23 

9 

99 

50 

II 

64 

29 

18 

80 

3 

9 

36 

14 

41 

ftl 

9 

12 

20 

19 

18 

30 

3 


1959  toUl 


(4) 


1960 


24.831 


MB 


142 
333 

1,436 
351 
293 
37 
233 
522 
434 
11 
116 

1.271 
901 
460 
600 
494 
588 
81 
310 
512 
991 
849 
606 
804 
81 
208 
C 
152 
319 
167 

1,209 

671 

73 

1,148 
863 
246 

1,462 
681 
168 
404 
184 
628 

1,664 
161 
90 
4«2 
627 
136 
480 
44 


Men 
(6) 


79.083 


Women 
(6) 


36,367 


1.176 

877 

25 

3 

502 

230 

862 

6«0 

6,260 

1.066 

1.101 

400 

939 

313 

96 

82 

r>91 

337 

1.556 

TBI 

1.413 

wm 

15 

8 

344 

143 

3,500 

1,577 

2,479 

940 

1.600 

600 

1.470 

401 

1.336 

729 

1,685 

781 

616 

100 

1. 020 

426 

2.047 

1.031 

2.739 

1,366 

1,876 

1,067 

1.080 

906 

2,346 

966 

378 

104 

818 

295 

33 

12 

C5o 

Vi 

1,311 

542 

*/a 

136 

7.294 

2,632 

2,517 

1,444 

479 

121 

3,33C 

1,759 

1.803 

084 

i>19 

39. 

6,529 

2,119 

937 

402 

681 

159 

949 

809 

674 

190 

1,611 

1,102 

3.726 

X464 

608 

141 

404 

205 

1.319 

827 

1.322 

•14 

606 

434 

1,908 

640 

103 

31 

Total 

(7) 


115, 460 


3,063 
28 

812 
1.411 
7,216 
1.601 
1,252 

178 

1.028 

2,282 

2,271 

23 

487 
8,077 
3.428 
2.388 
1.961 
2.065 

2.  4«6 
626 

1,446 
3,978 
4,105 
2,933 
%085 
3.301 

4H2 

1,113 

46 

748 
1.853 

660 
9,926 

3.  Obi 
600 

6,095 
2,787 
1,211 
7.648 
1,429 

840 
1.768 

873 
2,713 
6,1W 

739 

600 
2,146 
1, 936 
1,129 
2,557 

134 


1950  total 


(8) 


1000 


10,801,676 


198.634 


61,060 

02,860 
774,581 
196.137 
125. 714 
7.250 
110.471 
991,205 
167.600 
3.300 

4U.436 
436,410 
358.610 
148.314 
256, 044 
188. 02U 
160.001 

30.780 
124.700 
212,666 
523.608 
256,504 
l.V5,730 
273.035 

33,  Mil 

73,548 
3.900 

43.941 
143, 127 

S1,9U2 
635,112 
179. 501 

30,804 
451.255 
:.r79,944 

(12.755 
56C2.451 

83,238 

66^430 
100.071 

67.  417 
24»i.  203 
400,664 

43.136 

23.781 
119.096 
235.235 

38,440 
236.334 

14,727 


Men 


134. 637,036 


433,270 

iai56 

390,136 

313.293 

1790,362 
672.684 
400,886 
23,876 
397. 3C0 
549.  5»i3 
468.867 
35,736 
128,766 

l.G*«,C06 

1.148.386 
851.067 
716,203 
481,372 
761.305 
212.674 
«iO,661 

1,328,773 

1.31H.976 
814.  781 
303.741 
973.043 
151.226 
374.640 
22.733 
225.785 
660,  (.13 
1:10.346 

3,i>47.U4b 
814,844 
218,615 

1,472,480 
651,  MC 
405,125 

2,  306,  138 
257,  470 
278,036 
329.002 
230,026 
551.613 

1,461.072 
257,922 
152,124 
614.606 
670. 875 
280.900 
846.161 
4A.304 


Women 
(10) 


$16,513,072 

030,118 

1.210 
111.167 

190.537 
047.  705 
208.061 
133.030 

20. 3M 
103. 806 
249, 948 
284,708 

10,060 

63.  032 
761,879 
439,625 
34A.  193 
238.914 
263,666 
352.870 

44.925 
196.111 
464.878 
667.788 
460,071 
277,804 
306,476 

41,607 

136,073 

8,267 

32.067 
273,116 

67,638 

1.388,  170 

467,466 

55.230 
770,  406 
355,786 
193.  WU7 
883,850 
135.106 

64, 9U 
380,464 

67,016 
377.325 
962.294 

60,815 

77,193 
322,666 
360,323 
181.031 
387,814 

13.936 


Total 
(11) 


0601161,900 


766.907 

11.376 

410.302 

512.830 

3.847.127 

780.745 

634.615 

44.  270 

601.106 

7W,0I1 

763.875 

64,706 

lHa.277 

2.430.676 

1,588,011 

1.  I9H,  150 

954.207 

744. 04U 

1.114.175 

2S7.  509 

AM.  662 

1, 793. 651 

1,976,763 

1,273.852 

581,646 

1, 37a  419 

102.8X1 

609,613 

31,000 

257.842 

933.728 

277.974 

6,235.:<16 

1.282.310 

273.  S41 

2,24^H86 

1,«)7,6U2 

590,032 

3,189.988 

303;  606 

143.  OM 

000,400 

207. 012 

928.938 

1433,900 

31M,  737 

229,317 

837,363 

840.198 

470,931 

1,133,975 

•0,340 


I960  total 


(12) 


9089 


960 
370 
643 
556 
430 
106 
474 
740 
969 

940 
9tt 

908 

330 

aoi 

381 
274 
380 
40U 
415 
•30 
901 
261 
340 
417 
354 
660 
289 
449 
311 
443 
360 
422 
303 
934 
33«< 
385 
143 
421 
2(8 
960 
305 
916 
268 
264 
360 
446 
906 
472 
936 


1900  total 


(13) 


0438 


980 
400 
606 

963 
533 
530 
437 
040 
575 
353 
333 
398 
974 
477 
463 
802 
487 
900 
463 
413 
460 
461 
483 
434 
270 
416 
400 
468 
689 
345 
604 
497 
627 
324 
456 
441 
363 
493 
417 
275 
408 
347 
341 
343 
902 
431 
377 
900 
499 
417 
443 
460 


COLLEGE  NEWS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  learn  that  the  popular 
newsmaking.  educational  television  show, 
"College  News  Conference."  will  be  back 
on  the  air  this  fall  over  the  national 
educational  television  network. 

Ruth  Hagy's  "College  News  Confer- 
ence" has  the  intriguing  motto  "Where 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow  meet  the  leaders 
of  today."  I  know  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  as  well  as  my- 
self, have  had  the  pleasure  of  partici- 
pating in  this  program  and  will  agree 
that  these  well-informed  college  students 
ask  pointed,  timely  questions. 

The  program,  which  won  the  Peabody 
Award,  will  include  a  documentary  film 
division  this  year,  starting  with  a  color 
film  dealing  with  the  activities  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Colombia,  South  America, 


Scheduled  for  appearances  on  "College 
News  Conference"  this  season  are  such 
guests  as  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk; 
Dr.  Janio  Quadros.  former  President  of 
Brazil;  Mayor  Willy  Brandt  of  West 
Berlin;  and  Abraham  Ribicoff.  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of 
"College  News  Conference"  and  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  leaders  of  tomor- 
row will  continue  to  meet  with  the  lead- 
ers of  today  on  Ruth  Hagy's  informative 
program. 

A  SOLAR-POWERED  RADIO  RECEIV- 
ER AND  AMPLinER^-COMMUNTTY 
LISTENTNa  CENTER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  I  witnessed  and  heard  an 
amazing  demonstration  of  a  new  device 


developed  by  the  Hoffman  Electronics 
Corp. 

This  device  is  a  solar-powered  radio 
receiver  and  amplifier  unit  called  the 
community  listening  center. 

I  wish  that  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate could  have  seen  this  demonstration 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
room.  Many  did.  and  came  away  im- 
pressed by  the  tremendous  potential  of 
this  device  for  our  Nation's  programs 
overseas. 

The  community  listening  center  works 
reliably  and  simply,  and  weighs  only  a 
few  pounds.  A  foot-long  panel  of  thin 
slices  of  pure  silicon  transforms  the 
sun's  heat  directly  into  electricity,  thus 
powering  a  smaU  radio  and  a  compact 
amplifier. 

The  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration has  already  purchased  four 
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of  these  units  for  experimental  use  in 
Paraguay,  India,  Afghanistan,  and  Paki- 
stan. 

The  Implications  of  Uiis  community 
listening  center  are  obvious.  Today, 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world 
are  without  any  form  of  modem  com- 
munication. Our  Nation,  through  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  wants  to  reach 
those  people  with  messages  of  truth  and 
words  of  hope  for  the  future.  We  can- 
not reach  the  people  of  thousands  of 
villages  now — but  we  could  if  there  were 
a  community  listening  center  in  each 
village. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hoffman  Electron- 
ics Corp.  has  worked  diligently  and  with 
great  success  to  harness  solar  energy  for 
practical  purposes.  The  community 
listening  center  is  just  one  example  of  a 
practical  development.  Other  units 
could  provide  cheap  power  for  a  wide 
range  of  Important  projects  in  underde- 
veloped nations. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  our  Government 
to  investigate  fully  the  progress  and  po- 
tential of  solar  energy.  I  have  already 
taken  steps  to  encourage  the  adminis- 
trators of  our  foreign  aid  and  informa- 
tion programs  to  look  into  the  commu- 
nity listening  center.  This  is  a  new, 
modem  and  exciting  development  which 
should  Inspire  immediate  study,  research 
and  practical  application  for  our  efforts 
overseas. 

Today,  we  devote  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment and  to  the  relatively  new  field  of 
atomic  energy.  It  Is  my  view  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would 
be  remiss  in  its  duty  if  it  did  not  do 
evenrthing  possible  to  encourage  and 
sponsor  additional  research  in  solar 
energy  and  utilize  practical  solar-pow- 
ered devices  already  developed. 

I  ask  that  a  brief  article  from  the 
September  10  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  titled  "Gimmick  on  a  Roof  Has  a 
Future,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  10,  1961] 
OncMicK  OM  A  Roor  Has  a  PTrrtTax — Solax- 

PowntxD   Radio  Holm   Hopx  roa  Rkmotz 

Akkas 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

On  the  roof  of  the  Cafrltz  Building  on  I 
Street  NW.,  sits  an  old  device — a  radio  re- 
ceiver— Its  loudspeaker  mounted  on  a  pole, 
which  la  powered  by  the  sun. 

A  gimmick?  It  might  have  been  so  con- 
sidered a  few  years  ago.  But  Hoffman 
Electronics  Corp..  manufacturers  of  the 
solar-powered  community  listening  center, 
hope  that  It  may  revolutionize  communica- 
tions In  underdeveloped  countries. 

Others  are  beginning  to  realize  the  prom- 
ise. The  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration has  ordered  fotir  of  the  devices  for 
shipment  to  pilot  projects  in  Paraguay, 
India.  Afghanistan,  and  Pakistan. 

Senator  Hitbext  H.  Humphret,  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  and  Representative  Vicroa  L. 
Antttso,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  said  they 
plan  demonstrations  of  the  device  before 
congressional  committees  to  fiirther  its  over- 
sea applications  by  the  United  States. 

The  device — Hoffman  calls  it  CLKAR,  for 
"conmiunlty  listening,  education,  and  recrea- 
tion"— derives  Its  power  from  a  foot-long 
panel  covered  with   solar   cells,   thin  slices 


of  pure  silicon  which  change  the  sun's  heat 
directly  Into  electricity. 

The  radio  receiver  also  contains  a  nickel- 
cadmium  battery  which  furnishes  ix}wer 
during  the  night  or  periods  of  heavy  over- 
cast; the  solar  ceUs  operate  well  under  a  light 
overcast.  The  battery  Is  recharged  by  the 
solar  cells.  A  microphone  jack  permits  the 
receiver  to  double  as  a  public-address  system. 

John  R.  O'Brien,  vice  president  and  di- 
rector of  Government  relations  for  Hoffman, 
explains  that  not  only  Is  electricity  unavaU- 
able  In  remote  parts  of  most  underdeveloped 
nations  but  that  in  many  backward  areas, 
even  a  small,  portable  motor  generator  Is 
not  feasible. 

The  listening  center,  he  explains,  would 
bring  to  Isolated  native  villages  educational 
benefits,  agricultural  advice,  storm  warnings, 
entertainment  and,  indirectly,  a  greater 
sense  of  national  unity.  Further  develop- 
ment of  the  solar  cell  might  bring  these 
same  villages  electric  lights,  small  refriger- 
ators for  storing  antibiotics,  and  other  con- 
veniences. 

Hoffman  has  been  working  with  solar 
power  ever  since  1954,  when  It  was  licensed 
by  Bell  Laboratories  to  make  solar  cells.  To- 
day it  Is  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the 
field  and  has  spent  more  than  07  million  In 
research  and  development  on  the  project. 

It  may  be  years  before  Hoffman  (which 
also  manufactures  electronic  components, 
radar  and  conununlcations  equipment  and 
various  Instniments)  realizes  any  profit  from 
solar  energy.  But  the  program  is  well  out  of 
the  laboratory  stage. 

Hoffman  solar  cells  are  satellites  and  space 
probes.  The  Coast  Guard  uses  Hoffman's 
solar-powered  automatic  navigational  light. 
Its  solar  cells  power  a  telephone  system  in 
South  Africa,  a  n.S.  Forest  Service  radio  re- 
peater station  and  a  clock  which  has  kept 
perfect  time  since  1957. 

The  company  manufactures  its  own 
transistor  radio,  which  operates  from  either 
solar  power  or  batteries.  And  solar  shingles 
devised  by  Hoffman  heat  a  demonstration 
house  in  Phoenix. 

What  holds  back  the  greater  use  of  solar 
cells  is,  of  course,  cost.  Silicon  Is  the  second 
most  abundant  element  of  the  earth's  cnist, 
but  in  Its  pure  state  It  costs  0100  or  more  a 
pound.  Processing  the  silicon  Into  cells  is 
also  costly.  But  Hoffman  is  constantly 
searching  for  new  techniques  and  shortcuts 
to  reduce  the  cost,  Is  even  seeking  a  method 
of  spraying  silicon  directly  on  the  panels. 

O'Brien  leaves  no  doubt  that  Hoffman  is 
convinced  the  breakthrough  will  come.  And 
when  It  does,  solar  power  could  become  the 
great  workhouse  of  the  next  era. 


THE  CONGO  SITUATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
notified  certain  Senators  that  I  intended 
to  take  some  time  of  the  Senate  today 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Congo  situation. 

Late  in  the  day  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 16,  I  joined  in  a  colloquy  in  this 
Chamber  on  the  subject  of  what  is  tak- 
ing place  in  the  Katanga  and  the  Congo 
as  a  whole.  I  did  so  on  an  impromptu 
basis  and  without  having  had  the  opp>or- 
tunity  to  review  the  Congo  situation  in 
any  depth,  or  to  seek  out  the  latest 
information  available  to  Senators.  The 
reason  for  my  participation  was  that  I 
feared  we  were  making  zn  intolerably 
one-sided  record  which  could  be  con- 
strued as  an  attack  upon  the  United 
Nations,  the  Government  of  the  Congo, 
and  our  own  Department  of  State.  We 
seemed  to  be  prejudging  the  entire  sit- 
uation on  the  grounds  of  fragmentary 


evidence,  a  good  deal  of  hearsay,  and 
much  reliance  on  guilt  by  association — 
or.  perhaps  more  accurately,  guilt  by 
epithet. 

Yesterday  the  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  commented  in  some 
detail  on  the  situation.  I  believe  he 
placed  in  the  Record  evidence  relating 
to  the  activities  of  the  U  J^.  in  the  Congo. 
Members  of  the  Congolese  Government 
will  find  that  some  of  the  charges  that 
have  been  made  cannot  be  substantiated. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 
and  to  others  of  my  colleagues  who  urged 
that  we  all  devote  some  time  and  effort 
to  a  study  of  recent  developments  in  the 
Congo.  I  have  done  just  that.  Further- 
more, on  Monday,  the  African  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  held  a  meeting  with  the 
appropriate  executive  branch  ofBcials, 
which  the  full  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  invited  to  attend.  In  this 
connection,  I  want  it  understood  that  I 
am  not  representing  the  administration 
in  this  matter;  I  am  speaking  as  an  in- 
dividual Senator,  and  I  take  full  and 
sole  responsibility  for  my  remarks. 

I  wish  first  to  give  a  summary  of  my 
imderstanding  of  certain  events  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  Congo  over  the 
past  year  or  so.  I  regret  that  this  recital 
must  be  somewhat  lengthy,  for  the  trail 
has  almost  been  lost  in  the  welter  of 
later  controversy  and  wild  charges.  But 
we  shall  never  see  our  way  clear  in  the 
present  situation  unless  we  establish  the 
foundations  of  the  story. 

Two  fundamental  questions  around 
which  most  of  our  difficulties  in  inter- 
preting Congolese  events  have  centered 
are,  first,  the  issue  of  whether  Patrice 
Lumumba  was  in  fact  a  dedicated  Com- 
munist; and,  second,  whether  the  Prov- 
ince of  Katanga  somehow  held  a  quasi- 
independent  status  within  the  former 
Belgian  Congo.  To  sketch  some  sort  of 
answers  to  these  points  we  must  go  back 
in  time  to  January  of  last  year  when  the 
Belgians  abruptly  offered  indei)endence 
to  an  extremely  unprepared  Congo. 
Early  in  1960.  a  preliminary  round- 
table  conference  held  at  Brussels. 
Belgium,  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  many  African  political  parties, 
groups  and  tendencies  in  the  Congo, 
numbering  a  score  or  more.  This  meet- 
ing resulted  in  the  acceptance  by  these 
political  representatives,  including  those 
from  Katanga  Province,  of  a  "funda- 
mental law"  modeled  on  the  Constitution 
of  Belgium.  There  was  at  that  time  no 
Congolese  (jovemment  in  the  provinces, 
which  were  wholly  ruled  by  Belgians. 
Then,  prior  to  independence  day  at  the 
end  of  June  1960,  national,  provincial, 
and  local  elections  were  held.  As  a  con- 
sequence, Joseph  Elasavubu  was  named 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 
and  he  in  turn  agreed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Prime  Minister  Lumumba,  who 
was  accepted  by  the  bicameral  Congolese 
Parliament. 

Both  during  this  period  and  in  the 
days  following  independence,  the  politi- 
cal and  tribal  leaders  from  the  Katanga 
Province,  headed  by  Provincial  President 
Moise  Tshombe,  had  participated  in  the 
national  elections,   accepting  fully  the 
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fundamental  law  and  making  no  claim 

of  any  statiis  going  beyond  that  of  one 

of  the  six  provinces  of  a  unitary  state. 

When,  as  a  consequence  of  the  turmoil 

and  controversies  in  the  first  half  of  July 

1960.  Katanga  declared  its  independence. 

it  had  no  legal  basis  for  this  declaration. 

'  ^j»  nor  did  it  claim  one.    It  made  no  bones 

\  'm^  ,       about  the  fact  that  it  was  seceding  from 

a  nation  vhich  had  been  a  unified  state 

for  approximately  as  many  years  as  has 

modem   Germany.    So   much   for   this 

point. 

As  for  the  actions  of  Lumumba  fol- 
lowing his  nomination  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter, they  were  not — and  I  underscore  the 
following  words — immediately  traceable 
to  any  Communist  connection.  To  the 
best  of  our  knowledge.  Mr.  Lumumba 
had  never  visited  any  of  the  Communist 
bloc  countries  prior  to  his  election  to 
high  oCBce.  On  the  other  hand,  he  prob- 
ably was  approached  by  local  representa- 
tives of  the  Belgian  Communist  Party 
and  may  well  have  accepted  money  and 
other  types  of  support  from  those  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  from  representatives  of 
conservative  Belgian  Congo  business  in- 
terests and  a  wide  range  of  other  inter- 
ested parties,  such  as  leaders  of  some 
newly  independent  African  states  with 
rather  radical  views  on  the  continent's 
affairs. 

When  the  Force  Publique— the  mili- 
tary establishment — mutinied  and  vir- 
tually ran  amuck  in  the  fortnight  after 
Independence  day,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Lumumba  just  plain 
lost  his  head.  However,  his  immediate 
actions  were  certainly  not  those  of  a 
dedicated  Communist.  His  first  step  was 
to  call  for  assistance  from  the  United 
States;  his  second  step  was  to  beg  other 
African  countries  to  put  pressure  on  the 
United  States  to  provide  such  assist- 
ance; his  third  step  was  to  approach 
the  United  Nations;  his  fourth  step,  when 
the  third  brought  no  immediate  response, 
was  to  sound  out  the  Soviet  bloc  on  its 
willingness  to  provide  support  if  the  U.N. 
failed  to  move. 

Now  there  is  no  question  but  that 
Lumumba  by  midsummer  was  avidly 
accepting  assistance  from  the  bloc  mis- 
sions which  had  been  established  In  the 
Congo  with  his  consent.  His  primary 
interest,  however,  apjiears  to  have  been 
__,  the  reunification  of  the  Congo.     When 

•^  the   UJ^.   refused   to   furnish   him    the 

means,  he  soueht  other  assistan.^e.  With 
bloc  support  he  launched  a  drive  south- 
ward to  recapture  the  Province  of  Ka- 
tanga, which  had  by  then  broken  away 
from  the  Central  Government.  This 
murderous  drive  was  only  halted  by  the 
Intervention  of  the  United  Nations,  act- 
ing in  consonance  with  the  wishes  of 
President  Kasavubu.  who  later  exercised 
his  constitutional  right  to  dismiss  Lu- 
mumba as  Premier. 

We  need  not  linger  over  the  dismal 
story  of  Lumumba's  two  periods  of  Im- 
prisorunent  and  his  death  in  the  Ka- 
tanga. This  latter  event  was  announced 
by  Godefroid  Mimongo.  Minister  of  In- 
terior in  the  Tshombe  government,  whom 
we  shall  meet  again  in  these  remarks. 

My  belief  Is  that  any  objective  reading 
of  Liunumba'8  character  would  result  in 
a  finding,  not  that  he  was  a  dedicated  or 
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any  other  kind  of  Communist,  but  that 
he  was  an  unprincipled,  wildly  emotional 
opportunist. 

I  might  add  that  I  am  quite  sure  he 
had  Communist  sympathies,  or  found 
that  his  assoc.iation  with  the  Commu- 
nists was  to  his  advantage.  In  order  to 
retain  and  expand  his  personal  power, 
he  apparently  did  not  mind  serving  as 
the  instrument  for  an  extension  of  Com- 
munist bloc  influence  into  central  Africa. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Com- 
munists had  scarcely  time  to  indoctri- 
nate Mr.  Lumumba  with  their  esoteric 
lore. 

It  hardly  matters  whether  he  was  or 
was  not  a  convert  to  an  Ideology  which 
is  very  largely  foreign  to  the  African 
exp>erience  and  outlook — except  for  one 
point.  E^ver  since  the  close  of  Lumum- 
ba's crazy  career,  we  have  fallen  into 
the  peculiar  habit  of  describing  anyone 
linked  with  him  in  any  way  as  a  Lu- 
mumbaist,  and  as  a  Communist  by  asso- 
ciation. Since  Lumimiba's  one  discern- 
ible political  objective  was  to  maintain 
the  unity  of  the  Congo  at  all  costs,  with 
himself  wielding  total  power,  this  Une 
of  analysis  leads  to  the  condemnation  of 
anyone  who  believes  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  unified  Congo  state  as  a  Lu- 
mumbaist  and  a  Commxmist.  By  this 
definition,  not  only  the  great  majority 
of  the  leaders  of  the  independent  Afri- 
can countries  but  the  heads  of  the  Bel- 
gian. British.  French,  and  United  States 
Governments  are  also  infected  with  this 
purported  malady. 

The  current  position  of  Antoine  Gizen- 
ga,  now  Vice  Premier  in  the  central  Con- 
go Government,  is  related  to  this  point 
of  what  Lumumba  actually  stood  for.  as 
against  what  has  been  attributed  to  him. 
Going  back  in  time  a  little,  we  must  re- 
member thai  Mr.  Gizenga  was  named 
to  the  same  post  of  Vice  Premier  under 
Lumumba  after  the  elections  preceding 
independence.  Just  to  illustrate  the  dif- 
ficulty of  sorting  out  and  describing  Con- 
golese political  parties  and  affiliations,  it 
might  be  noted  that  Gizenga  had  not 
joined  the  MNC — Lumumba  group^in 
itself  a  spUnter  party — but  had  become 
the  head  of  another  party  known  as  the 
PSA.  or  African  Solidarity  Party;  this 
group  had  the  scarcely  novel  program  of 
emphasizing  national  as  against  regional 
and  tribal  government  in  the  Congo.  By 
no  means  the  most  capable  of  Congolese 
politicians.  Gizenga  lost  control  of  his 
party  and  b€-came  a  follower  of  Lumum- 
ba, and,  indeed,  might  be  termed,  in  our 
vernacular,  a  leftist. 

Gizenga's  opposition  to  the  Leopold- 
ville  government  was  solidified  last  Sep- 
tember when  he  was  arrested  by  the 
then  Colonel  Mobutu — who  had  just  car- 
ried out  what  can  be  described  as  a  vir- 
tually necessary  military  coup — on  the 
charge  that  Gizenga  had  plotted  with 
Lumumba  to  assassinate  Mobutu.  Gi- 
zenga escaped  and  arrived  in  Stanley- 
ville last  October,  where  he  set  up  a 
counterregime  on  the  thesis  that  he  was 
Lumumba's  legal  and  logical  deputy  and, 
since  he  was  Vice  Premier  in  the  Lummn- 
ba  Cabinet,  after  the  January  murder, 
his  successor  to  national  power.  This 
step  almost  automatically  meant  that  be 
would  accept  any  support  to  maintain 


himself,  and  he  did.  The  bloc  did  ex- 
tend him  limited  aid  and  he  accepted 
bloc  diplomatic  missions  during  the  sum- 
mer. Since  Gizenga  until  this  August 
never  relinquished  his  claim  of  tieing 
legally  Prime  Minister  of  the  Congo, 
many  Congolese  probably  have  supported 
him  because  of  this  point  and  regard- 
less of  the  grounds  that  he  has  accepted 
bloc  support  and  F>ermitted  the  extension 
of  bloc  influence.  The  head  of  the  Con- 
golese soldiers  at  Stanleyville.  Gen.  Vic- 
tor Lundula,  apparently  belonged  to  this 
category  of  Gizenga  supporters.  While  I 
do  not  doubt  that  Gizenga  accepted 
many  of  the  premises  of  Lumumba,  and 
indeed  had  to  if  he  wished  to  support 
his  claim  as  the  rightful  heir,  there  are 
no  more  grounds  for  considering  Gizenga 
an  actual  Communist  than  there  were  for 
so  describing  Lumumba.  Both  figures 
accepted  Soviet-bloc  support,  held  ex- 
treme nationalist  views  on  domestic 
politics,  and  became  prejudiced  against 
the  West  because  of  its  support  for  the 
U.N.  backstopping  of  the  Leopoldvllle 
government. 

The  central  issue  is  really  not  whether 
a  man  is  a  Communist.  The  question  is. 
Does  he  do  the  work  of  the  Communists? 
Is  he  aiding  and  abetting  the  Communist 
cause?  That  Is  the  standard  upon  which 
we  should  judge. 

However,  we  apparently  are  so  sus- 
ceptible to  the  need  for  describing  Con- 
golese politicians  in  doctrinal  language 
that  the  American  press  has  managed 
to  pin  the  label  of  "Prague-trained  Com- 
munLst"  on  Gizenga  and  others  of  his 
personal  entourage.  On  the  basis  of  all 
the  Information  I  could  obtain  from  the 
Government,  I  have  found  that  Mr.  Gi- 
zenga has  spent  no  more  than  2  months 
outside  the  Congo  throughout  his  career. 
He  traveled  in  Europe  from  mid-Decem- 
ber 1959.  until  early  February  1960.  Of 
those  weeks,  he  spent  roughly  half  In 
Western  Europe  and  the  other  half  In 
the  Soviet  bloc  countries,  and  visited 
Prague.  Czechoslovakia,  briefly  in  that 
latter  period.  All  I  can  say  on  this 
score — and  I  have  checked  these  mat- 
ters carefully  with  the  security  division 
of  the  State  Department — Is  that  If  the 
Czechs  can  turn  out  a  dedicated  Com- 
munist after  having  a  visitor  for  several 
days,  they  have  a  supernaturally  effec- 
tive indoctrination  system.  Indeed,  I 
feel  I  should  warn  all  American  tourists 
against  visiting  any  of  the  Eastern  Eu- 
roiiean  capitals  for  fear  of  exposure  to 
this  incredible  training  course.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  system  of  indoctrina- 
tion Fmles  in  \\A  impressivene.ss  when  we 
turn  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Gbenye.  a  Gi- 
zenga follower  who  is  now  Minister  of 
Interior  In  the  central  government,  for 
he  is  described  as  a  Prague -trained  Com- 
munist when  apparently  he  has  never 
been  out  of  the  Congo — at  least,  so  far 
as  our  Government  knows. 

To  return  to  something  approaching 
a  chronological  account,  we  must  recall 
that  following  Lumumba's  death  last 
January,  there  were  three  focal  points 
of  political  power  in  the  Congo.  First, 
there  was  the  central  government  in  Leo- 
poldvllle headed  by  President  Kasavubu ; 
a  government  then  being  run  by  a  youth- 
ful "college  of  commissioners" — a  sort  of 
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cabinet  of  all  talents— Installed  through 
Mobutu's  Intervention. 

I  think  It  should  be  quite  well  under- 
stood that  President  Kasavubu  is  an 
anti-Communist,  working  for  the  anti- 
Communist  cause.  Bo  is  Colonel  Mo- 
butu, he  being  the  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Congolese  Army,  and  Mr.  Kasavubu  be- 
ing President  of  the  Congolese  Republic. 

Second,  there  was  the  regime  of  Gi- 
zenga In  Stanleyvmiei,  claiming  to  be  the 
legal  central  government  for  the  Congo. 
Third,  there  was  the  Tshombe  govern- 
ment in  Elisabeth ville.  claiming  to  be  the 
head  of  an  independent  state  of  Ka- 
tanga. Thus,  Instead  of  the  single  uni- 
fied state  which  the  United  Nations  was 
committed  to  support,  there  was  a  tri- 
fold  division  of  the  country  with  every 
prospect  of  a  continuing  stalemate  re- 
gardilng  the  chancers  of  bringing  the 
three  together.  I  purposely  overlook 
the  other  small  provincial -type  divisions, 
such  as  the  mining  state  of  Kasai, 
which  had  been  stimulated  by  the  major 
division  of  the  covuatry  along  regional 
and  tribal  lines.  J|  j 

In  this  situation  the  prospect  at  best 
of  a  continuing  stalemate  could  only 
be  changed  by  more  forthcoming  action 
by  the  United  Nations  than  had  been 
I)ennitted  vmtll  that  date.  The  United 
Nations  Conciliation  Commission  report 
also  had  emphasized  the  likelihood  of  a 
developing  civil  war  situation.  There- 
fore, on  February  21,  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  approved  a  res- 
olution which  permitted  the  use  of  force 
if  necessary  for  ttie  avoidance  of  any 
drll  warfare         jl  | 

In  light  of  the  developments  of  the 
history  of  the  Congo,  I  believe  the  neces- 
sity for  the  adoptk)n  of  the  resolution 
is  quite  apparent.  At  the  same  time,  it 
called  for  the  immediate  withdrawal 
from  the  Congo  as  a  whole  of  all  foreign 
military  persormel  and  mercenaries,  and 
foreign  political  advisers  not  imder 
United  Nations  control.  It  Is  this  res- 
olution which  provides  the  key  to  the 
events  now  taking  place  in  the  Katanga. 

Mr.  President,  that  resolution  and  the 
earlier  actions  of  the  United  Nations 
provoked  the  severe  Soviet  Union  hos- 
tility. Let  the  RicoRD  show  clearly  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  bitterly  opposed 
the  operations  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  Congo;  and  let  the  Record  also 
show  clearly  that  Colonel  Mobutu  dis- 
missed the  Soviet  representatives  In  the 
Congo;  and  let  the  Record  also  show 
clearly  that  in  the  Congo  in  the  year 
1960  the  Soviet  Union  suffered  a  major 
political  defeat.  It  was  because  of  the 
actions  of  the  United  Nations  In  the 
Congo  that  Khrushchev  declared  war 
on  the  United  Nations  and  annoimced 
his  troika  principle  for  control  of  the  of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  General.  It  was 
because  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Congo  that  Khrushchev 
attacked  Dag  Hammarskjold  and  sought 
to  weaken  the  powers  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  powers  of  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  General.  In  fact,  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  effectiveness  of  the  United 
Nations  In  Africa,  and  particularly  in 
the  Congo,  that  EDirushchev  said  that 
never  again  would  the  Soviet  Union  per- 
mit the  United  Nations  to  take  an  action 
that  violated  the  national  Interests  of 


the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  if  such  actions 
were  taken  the  Soviet  Union  either  would 
Ignore  them  or,  if  need  be,  would  use 
force  to  overcome  them. 

I  say  this  because  in  view  of  all  the 
attacks  upon  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Congo,  I  believe  it  should 
be  crystal  clear  that  no  one  has  been 
able  to  outshout.  in  terms  of  an  attack 
on  the  United  Nations,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Kremlin,  Khrushchev,  Gro- 
myko,  and  all  other  representatives  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  used  the  United 
Nations  activities  in  the  Congo  as  the 
central  premise  upon  which  they  base 
their  attempt  to  wreck  the  United  Na- 
tions. Why?  Because  the  United  Na- 
tions stopped  the  infiltration  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  revolutionary  ac- 
tivities of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  rep- 
resentatives in  ceiitral  Africa. 

As  I  have  said,  it  was  the  resolution  of 
February  21  which  permitted  the  use  of 
force,  if  necesary  for  the  avoidance  of 
any  civil  warfare  in  the  Congo;  and  the 
same  resolution  required  the  Immediate 
withdrawal  from  all  parts  of  the  Congo 
of  all  foreign  military  personnel  and 
mercenaries  and  all  foreign  political  ad- 
visers not  imder  United  Nations  control. 
It  is  this  resolution  which,  as  I  have  said, 
provides  the  key  to  the  events  now  tak- 
ing place  in  Katanga. 

Months  and  months  of  effort  and  par- 
tial agreements  failed  to  bring  Mr. 
Tshombe,  the  leader  in  Katanga,  back 
into  allegiance  to  the  Leopoldvllle  gov- 
ernment, even  though  he  was  willing  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  imitary  state 
if  it  took  the  form  of  a  confederation 
which  left  its  parts  with  full  autonomy 
and  their  revenues.  The  latter  position, 
as  well  as  other  efforts  to  negotiate  the 
maximum  possible  autonomy  for  the 
Congo's  provinces,  certainly  was  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Tshombe  claim  to  head  a 
completely  Independent  Katanga.  At 
the  same  time,  there  were  other  ap- 
proaches to,  and  withdrawals  from,  a 
variety  of  possible  solutions  which 
Tshombe  himself  perhaps  might  have 
accepted,  had  he  been  a  completely  free 
agent.  Let  me  say  here  that  I  hold  no 
brief  whatsoever  for  the  regrettable  ac- 
tion of  the  central  goverrunent  in  forci- 
bly detaining  Mr.  Tshombe  for  a  short 
period.  I  think  that  was  inexcusable 
and  illegal.  Happily,  he  was  released 
unharmed — and,  let  me  say,  with  the 
intervention  of  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  the  rest  of  the  Congo,  however,  a 
fundamental  change  took  place  earlier 
this  summer  with  the  successful  effort 
to  reconvene  the  Parliament  which  had 
been  elected  prior  to  indep>endence. 
Again,  the  United  Nations  took  a  hand, 
and  again  the  late  Dag  Hammarskjold 
took  leadership.  Not  only  parliamen- 
tarians who  support  Gizenga  but  also 
representatives  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  Katanga  met  imder  maximum  secu- 
rity conditions  at  Louvanium  University, 
outside  Leopoldvllle.  In  the  reassembled 
Parliament,  well  over  20  members  from 
each  House  did  not  appear  or  failed  to 
take  a  stand.  Some  of  these  either  were 
dead,  were  fearful  of  attending,  or  had 
disappeared.  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
those  were  the  same  parliamentarians 
who  were  present  at  the  first  Parliament 


of  the  Congo,  following  the  election  in 
June  1960.  However,  roughly  115  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were 
there,  representing  9  political  ele- 
ments. I  hesitate  to  call  them  political 
parties,  because  their  structural  organ- 
ization does  not  merit  it.  Roughly  45  of 
those  representatives  belonged  to  either 
the  old  Lumumba-led  MNC  or  to  the 
PSA  still  nominally  headed  by  Gizenga. 
Even  if  all  of  them  had  had  clear  po- 
litical affiliations,  which  is  highly  im- 
probable, substantially  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  deputies  could  even  be 
deemed  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  be  "extreme  leftists."  In 
the  upper  House,  or  Senate,  eight  po- 
litical groups  were  represented,  with  the 
so-called  Lumumbaists  and  Gizengaists 
constituting  an  even  smaller  proportion 
of  the  total  than  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

The  point  needs  to  be  made  that  that 
gathering  of  parliamentarians  at  Lou- 
vanium University,  outside  of  Leopold- 
vllle, this  summer,  was  exactly  the  same 
group  of  parliamentarians,  except  for 
those  who  were  missing,  that  met  in 
Jime  1960.  It  Is  not  as  if,  somehow  or 
other,  the  Limiumbaists  and  the  Gizenga 
group  had  forced  their  way  back  in,  for 
they  were  there  from  the  beginning;  and 
when  President  Kasavubu  took  office, 
his  Prime  Minister  was  Patrice  Lumum- 
ba and  the  Vice  Premier  In  1960  was 
Antoine  Gizenga.  I  make  this  point 
because  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where there  has  been  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  have  it  appear  as  if  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  Congo  were  entirely 
different  from  what  previously  hap- 
pened. But  entirely  the  contrary  Is  the 
case.  In  fact,  as  I  shall  show,  the  com- 
position of  the  group  there  in  recent 
days  follows  very  closely  th^  composition 
of  the  group  at  its  conception. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Par- 
liament then  proceeded  to  accept  the 
Kasavubu  nomination  of  Cyrille  Adoula, 
former  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the 
original  free  Congolese  Government,  as 
Prime  Minister.  The  latter's  Cabinet 
was  acclaimed  xmanimously,  except  by 
Tshombe,  Gizenga,  and  the  few  other 
leaders  who  were  not  in  attendance. 

The  composition  of  the  Adoula  Cab- 
inet, including  both  ministers  and  state 
secretaries,  shows  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  cannot  vrith  any  justification 
whatever  be  described  as  Gizengaists  or 
Lumumbaists.  At  the  same  time,  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  dissolution  of  the  sep- 
erate  Stanleyville  regime,  that  being  the 
base  of  oE>erations  of  Gizenga,  Gizenga 
was  accepted  as  Vice  Premier  and  two 
of  his  strongest  supiwrters  were  given 
the  Ministries  of  the  Interior  and  Jus- 
tice. Gizenga  was  Vice  Premier  in  the 
first  government,  as  well  as  in  this  one. 

If  we  thought  of  all  Gizenga  sup- 
porters as  highly  trained  and  dedicated 
Communists,  I  would  share  the  concern 
displayed  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
and  other  Senators.  However.  I  am  un- 
able to  regard  these  nationalist  politi- 
cians— admittedly,  many  of  them  ex- 
tremists— as  all  being  under  Commxinist 
discipline.  I  cannot  accept  the  belief 
of  the  respected  Senator  that  the  words 
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"Oizengalst"  and  "Lumumbaist"  can  be 
used  as  synonymous  with  "Communists." 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  the 
lack  of  political  sophistication  of  many 
of  those  in  the  Congo  is  such  that  they 
really  have  no  political  alinement  of  any 
substance.  They  are  so  new  at  politics 
that  we  are  witnessing  violence  and  dis- 
order. There  are  no  real,  established 
political  parties  there.  Instead,  there 
are  tribal  leaders,  regional  leaders,  and 
group  leaders;  and  their  allegiances  shift 
from  week  to  week  and  from  month  to 
month.  So  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
about  the  political  situation  in  the  Congo 
in  the  same  terms  that  one  would  use  in 
speaking  of  F>olitics  in  France,  the  United 
States,  Western  Germany,  or  Italy,  for 
there  simply  is  not  any  political  back- 
ground in  the  Congo. 

To  talk  about  Mr.  Gizenga's  policies 
as  being  those  of  a  dedicated  Communist 
is,  to  my  mind,  giving  the  Communists 
too  much  credit.  They  may  be  dedicated 
fanatics,  they  may  be  dedicated  extrem- 
ists, they  may  have  read  some  books 
on  Marx — since  we  did  not  send  them 
many  of  our  books — the  Communists 
may  have  tried,  through  the  radio  and 
through  infiltrators,  to  indoctrinate  these 
men  or  group  leaders,  but  it  would  be 
stretching  the  truth  and  it  would  be  a 
flight  of  fancy  to  assimie  that  these  men, 
who  are  frequently  described  as  Lu- 
mumbaists  and  Gizengaists,  are  all  Com- 
munists, simply  because  there  is  no  proof 
or  adequate  evidence  to  support  the  con- 
clusion. 

This  is  not  my  view.  This  is  the  view 
of  governments  that  have  recognized  the 
Congolese  Government.  It  is  the  view 
of  some  of  the  most  competent  experts 
we  have  in  the  field  of  national  security 
and  intelligence. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  have  been 
assvu-ed,  largely  on  the  basis  of  Soviet 
propaganda,  that  things  are  not  what 
they  seem ;  that,  in  fact,  there  Is  a  secret 
agreement  between  Premier  Adoula  and 
Vice  Premier  Gizenga  which  gives  the 
latter  the  opportimity  to  shape  the  coali- 
tion government  to  his  will. 

I  repeat  what  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
pointed  out  yesterday,  that  the  only 
evidence  that  there  has  been  a  secret 
agreement  has  come  from  Moscow.  Can 
you  imagine,  Mr.  President.  Moscow, 
when  it  is  of  this  conspiratorial  mind, 
broadcasting  to  the  world  that  there  is  a 
secret  agreement?  What  would  be  secret 
about  an  agreement  that  had  been 
opened  up  and  exposed  by  the  Kremlin? 
I  say  it  is  foolish  to  base  a  policy  on  a 
broadcast  by  Moscow. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  Record  of  last  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 16: 

Mr.  THtrRMONB.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  pointed  out 
that  under  the  so-called  coalition  govern- 
ment In  the  Congo,  the  Vice  Premier,  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  Minister  of  Defense,  the 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
Administrator  of  Katanga  Province  are  all 
either  proven  Communists  or  hand-chosen 
designees  of  Antolne  Gizenga,  the  No.  1  Com- 
munist of  the  Congo.     Is  that  correct? 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut   [Mr. 
DoDDl — who,  by  the  way.  was  notified 


that  I  intended  to  make  these  remarks — 
said: 

That  is  precisely  correct;  and  I  say  to  all 
my  colleagues  that  those  are  the  facts,  and 
stand  on  them. 

Now  let  me  make  one  thing  clear — not 
a  man  on  this  list  is  a  proven  Commu- 
nist— not  one — imless  accepting  support 
and  assistance  from  the  Communist  bloc 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  that  unhappy 
status. 

If  that  is  the  case,  some  of  our  good 
allies  today  would  have  to  be  so  classified. 
If  that  is  true,  then  we  may  as  well 
throw  in  the  towel,  since  the  list  of 
countries  of  the  free  world  that  accept 
Soviet  assistance  is  pretty  extensive. 

My  able  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  has  already  demolished  this  case 
in  an  excellent  address  to  this  body, 
which  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
he  is  one  of  the  few  of  our  colleagues 
who  has  actually  been  in  the  Congo  in 
recent  times,  and  who  has  actually  met 
these  people.  Yet  I  must  at  least  sum- 
marize his  points  in  regard  to  these 
charges. 

As  for  the  figures  who  are  listed  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  armed 
forces.  Minister  of  Defense,  and  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  not  one  of 
these  three  is  either  a  designee  of 
Gizenga  or  a  Communist  by  any  defini- 
tion known  to  man;  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  let  the  Congressional  Record 
carry  statements  alleging  that  these  men 
are  Communists,  because  they  are  not. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  desire  is  to  drive 
every  one  of  these  people  away  from  us, 
if  the  wish  is  to  destroy  every  hope  the 
United  States  has  of  having  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  people  of  the  Congo,  just 
call  Premier  Adoula  a  Communist.  He 
is  Minister  of  Defense,  as  well  as 
Premier.  Just  call  Mobutu  a  Commu- 
nist. Mobutu  has  fought  the  Commu- 
nists. He  drove  the  Communists  out  of 
the  country.  He  sent  the  Commvmist 
diplomatic  mission  packing  home.  Call 
him  a  Communist  if  you  wish,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. He  is  chief  of  the  army.  He  is  the 
chief  of  staff  and  the  present  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  from  the 
Congo,  and  Acting  Ambassador,  and  is  a 
well-known  anti -Communist. 

In  fact,  when  a  man  came  to  New 
York  the  other  day  claiming  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  Congolese  Govern- 
ment to  the  United  Nations,  he  was 
picked  up.  given  a  one-way  ticket,  and 
sent  home. 

Let  me  repeat,  not  one  of  these  three 
key  political  officials  is  either  a  designee 
of  Gizenga  or  a  Communist  by  any  defi- 
nition known  to  men.  Mobutu  remains 
commander  in  chief  today.  He  was 
yesterday.    He  will  be  tomorrow. 

Prime  Minister  Adoula  is  also  Minister 
of  Defense,  and  the  Charg6  d'Affaires 
representing  the  Congo  at  the  United 
Nations  is  an  appointee  of  the  Kasavubu 
government.  He  is  head  of  the  Congo- 
lese state  and  a  well-known  anti-Com- 
munist. I  say  to  my  colleagues,  these 
are  the  facts,  and  I  stand  on  them.  The 
statement  I  read  a  while  ago  is  not  based 
on  the  facts  and  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  scrutiny. 

Now  let  me  say  that  I  regard  none  of 
this  as  entirely  conclusive  In  terma  of 


our  looking  at  the  Congo  with  compre- 
hension and  confidence.  The  positions 
and  inner  thoughts  of  Congolese  politi- 
cians can  scarcely  be  interpreted  with 
much  accuracy  by  anyone.  Furthermore. 
I  would  not  be  surprised,  nor  would  I 
consider  it  extremely  meaningful,  if 
Premier  Adoula.  in  order  to  tighten  the 
cohesiveness  of  his  coalition  Cabinet 
made  some  further  concessions  to  secure 
the  allegiance  of  political  figures  who 
have  either  supported  Lumumba  or 
Gizenga  in  the  past  if  necessary  to 
achieve  the  reunification  of  the  Katanga. 

We  must  remember  that  Prime  Minis- 
ter Adoula.  a  recognized  anti-Commu- 
nist and  recognized  friend  of  the  United 
States,  is  fighting  for  his  political  life 
and  for  the  political  life  of  his  country, 
and  he  most  likely  will  be  willing  to 
make  concessions  in  order  to  bring  the 
rich  Province  of  Katanga  back  into  the 
united  state  of  the  Congo. 

Should  Gen.  Victor  Lundula  be  ap- 
pointed General  Mobutu's  second  in  com- 
mand, for  example,  I  for  one  would  not 
fall  into  paroxysms  of  alarm.  So  far  as 
I  know,  nothing  has  ever  been  charged 
against  General  Lundula  except  that  he 
took  orders  from  Gizenga  as  head  of  the 
Stanleyville  regime. 

The  really  significant  fact  is  that  there 
is  now  a  true  central  government  in  Leo- 
poldvllle.  headed  by  President  Kasavubu 
and  by  Prime  Minister  Adoula.  who  is 
widely  regarded  as  a  moderate,  impar- 
tial, and  extremely  capable  political 
leader.  Adoula  and  his  Cabinet  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  one  parliamentary 
body  which  has  a  legal  basis  in  the 
Congo,  and  the  coalition  has  removed 
the  existence  of  an  ominous  center  for 
Soviet  bloc  activities  in  the  eastern 
province. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  that  this  morning's  news- 
pa(>ers  carry  a  story  that  Premier  Adoula 
is  ordering  the  Congolese  Army  to  move 
into  Katanga.  He  is  also  said  to  be  very 
critical  of  what  he  called  capitalist 
Western  Influences  in  Katanga.  That 
story  would  lend  itself  to  an  interpre- 
tation that  he  was  critical  of  the  United 
States,  but.  to  the  contrary,  he  made 
quite  clear  he  was  critical  of  certain 
British  and  Belgian  economic  and  politi- 
cal interests  operating  in  Katanga — and 
they  do. 

In  fact,  one  jet  airplane  in  the  Congo 
in  Katanga  Province  is  flown  by  a  Rho- 
deslan  pilot.  I  notice  that  the  Swedish 
Government  this  morning  has  ordered 
four  Swedish  jets  with  Swedish  pilots 
put  under  the  command  of  the  United 
Nations,  so  that  the  United  Nations  force 
in  the  Congo  will  have  air  supremacy. 

There  are  volumes  of  evidence  as  to 
the  number  of  mercenaries  in  the  Congo, 
particularly  in  the  Province  of  Katanga, 
and  the  number  of  foreign  political  ad- 
visers, contrary  to  the  instructions  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Now.  let  us  shift  the  scene  once  more 
down  to  the  Katanga.  For  some  reason 
that  I  fail  to  discern,  a  good  many  Amer- 
icans seem  to  have  been  persuaded  into 
regarding  the  Katanga  as  a  peaceful, 
prosperous  and  orderly  Garden  of  Eden 
surrounded  by  chaos.  Furthermore,  Mr, 
Tshombe  has  had  more  than  his  share  of 
plaudita  aa  a  stanch  pro-Western  con- 
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servative  who  sits  on  a  mountain  of  min- 
eral wealth  and  has  somehow  acquired 
virtue  from  this  economic  pile  through 
the  seat  of  his  trousers. 

Frankly,  I  find  It  Incomprehensible 
that  so  many  people  have  managed  to 
forget  that  Kataiiga  vras  equally  involved 
in  the  frightful  rioting  and  warfare  that 
erupted  in  the  month  following  the 
Congo's  independence.  I,  myself,  have 
fairly  vivid  memories  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  Belgian  population  reportedly 
fleeing  from  Ellsabetnvllle,  Katanga,  in 
a  scramble  for  sa|i!ty  into  Northern 
Rhodesia. 

I  know  that  there  are  whole  city 
blocks  in  the  African  quarter  of  Elisa- 
bethvllle,  according  to  Government  re- 
ports, which  still  stknd  seared  by  fire 
and  looting  which  (t>ccurred  when  the 
Katanga  gendarmerie,  or  police  force, 
went  out  of  hand  Just  as  the  Congo 
Army  did  in  Leopoldville. 

Second,  why  Is  it  no  one  remembers 
that  Mr.  Tshombe,  ever  since  that  time, 
has  controlled  no  more  than  the  south- 
ern half  of  his  province,  with  the 
northern  portion  the  site  of  the  most 
barbarous  and  indeed  disgusting  tribal 
warfare  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
Congo,  which  is  oontinuing  at  this 
moment? 

I  think  somcbiw  jor  other  the  news 
stories  do  not  tell  t$e  truth,  or  do  not 
tell  all  the  trt'-ih.  I  have  a  feeling  we 
get  only  part  of  the  truth.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  that  feeling.  It  must  have 
that  feeling,  in  the  light  of  the  facts 
which  have  been  carefully  checked  with 
every  responsible  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  press  is 
faithful  about  reporting  the  adherence 
of  a  minority  of  the  Balubas  to  Mr. 
Tshombe's  side,  but  .seems  to  forget  that 
the  great  majority  of  that  tribe  are 
sworn  enemies  of  Tshombe's  Balunda 
kinsmen,  who  have  oppressed  them  for 
generations. 

Tribal  warfare  in  the  Province  of  Ka- 
tanga la  a  matter  of  current  and  of  past 
history. 

Finally,  I  would  remark  on  the  fact 
that  sporadic  riots  and  tribal  feuds  have 
erupted  on  the  streets  of  Elisabethville 
from  time  to  time  over  a  period  of  many 
months.  In  short,  this  was  a  haven  of 
peace  and  security,  into  which  Garden 
of  Eden  the  United  Nations  supposedly 
introduced  the  serpent. 

As  for  Mr.  Tshombe.  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  is  not  a  moderate  and 
capable  political  leader  and  that  he  has 
not  sought  to  do  what  he  thought  was 
best  for  his  followers.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  find  It  extremely  difBcult  to  re- 
gard him  as  the  great  pro-Western  fig- 
ure which  is  being  sold  to  many  people 
in  this  country.  The  fact  Is  that  on 
July  20  of  this  year  the  Tshombe  gov- 
ernment, through  the  voice  of  our  old 
acquaintance  Oodefroid  Munongo,  Pro- 
vincial Minister  of  the  Interior,  an- 
nounced at  a  press  conference  that  the 
Katanga  was  not  only  seeking  support 
and  assistance  from  the  Communist 
bloc,  but  also  was  sending  a  mission  to 
Stanleyrllle  In  order  to  concert  with  Gi- 


zenga an  attack  on 
emmsnt. 


the  Leopoldville  gov- 


Tshombe,  only  a  few  months  ago,  sent 
a  mission  to  Stanleyville  to  meet  with 
this  man  who  is  now  charged  with  being 
a  Prague-trained  Communist,  Mr.  Gi- 
zenga, in  order  for  Tshombe  and  Gizenga 
to  Join  together  to  lead  a  military  at- 
tack upon  Leopoldville.  the  home  of  the 
Central  Government  of  the  Congo. 

Again,  I  would  not  put  too  much  em- 
phasis on  this  point,  since  I  do  not  re- 
gard the  appeal  of  Lumumba  and  Gi- 
zenga for  Communist-bloc  assistance  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  their  ideological 
views.  It  is  about  time  that  we  under- 
stood that  Congolese  politicians  could 
not  care  less  about  the  great  power 
stniggle  and  that  they  regard  external 
forces  and  influences  as  something  to 
be  manipulated  for  their  own  personal 
desires. 

They  shift  allegiances.  They  shift 
loyalties.  They  seem  to  like  one  group 
one  day  and  another  group  the  next  day, 
depending  upon  which  group  or  which 
pwwer  bloc  offers  some  aid. 

The  most  distressing  factor  to  me  In 
this  peculiar  outkurst  of  support  for  an 
inde];>endent  Katanga — which  seems  to 
grow — is  that  no  one  seems  to  consider 
the  likely  fate  of  a  Congo  cut  off  from 
the  normal  sources  of  roughly  half  of  its 
economic  revenue.  If  that  happens,  the 
Congo  will  be  the  breeding  ground  of 
Communist  subversion  in  central  Africa. 
The  one  hope  of  keeping  the  Congo  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Soviets,  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc,  is  to  pro- 
vide the  Congo  with  adequate  resources, 
which  means  the  Province  of  Katanga, 
so  that  it  can  support  itself. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  subordinate 
all  considerations  In  favor  of  a  truncated 
independent  state  of  Katanga — which 
would.  In  fact,  be  only  the  southern  half 
of  that  Province — I  would  remind  that 
nothing  would  please  the  Commxmist 
bloc  more  than  to  see  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Congo's  territory  fall  Into  despera- 
tion and  chaos.  Nothing  would  be  more 
likely  to  suit  the  Soviet  aims  in  Africa. 

If  there  is  someone  who  believes  that 
possession  of  natural  resources  and  eco- 
nomic wealth  produces  a  God-given 
right  to  independence.  I  would  invite 
him  to  contemplate  what  this  country 
would  have  looked  like  if  New  York  and 
New  England  had  seceded  from  the  rest 
of  the  country  in  the  19th  century. 

Now  for  the  last  stage  in  this  review 
of  developments  in  the  Congo  as  I  see 
them  in  accordance  with  the  informa- 
tion which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

First,  I  note  the  implication  advanced 
by  certain  of  my  colleagues  that  the 
United  Nations  created  and  installed  the 
Adoula  government  in  Leopoldville.  The 
fact  is.  as  I  have  described,  that  the 
Adoula  government  was  installed  by  the 
only  acknowledged  Parliament  which 
has  legally  existed  since  Belgium  granted 
the  Congo  independence.  The  U.N.  role 
was  limited  to  providing  the  secure  con- 
ditions under  which  the  assemblage 
could  come  together. 

We  believe  in  self-determination,  we 
say.  We  believe  in  free  elections.  That 
took  place  in  the  Congo.  Parliamen- 
tarians were  elected,  and  the  par- 
liamentarians chose  a  government.  The 
fact  that  we  do  not  like  all  of  that  gov- 
ernment surely  should  not  make  us  feel 


we  ought  to  do  away  with  it,  particular- 
ly when  it  was  established  by  free 
elections. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  United  Nations 
recognizes  this  government  as  the  only 
proper  one  for  the  united  country  of  the 
Congo.  It  does  so  in  strict  adherence  to 
the  resolutions  approved  by  the  member 
states  of  the  United  Nations  at  its  head- 
quarters in  New  York.  I  shall  seek  to 
place  all  the  relevant  UJ^.  resolutions 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  these 
remarks. 

Everybody  has  been  talking  about  the 
U  Ji.  resolutions,  and  they  have  yet  to  be 
put  into  the  Record.  People  talk  of 
what  the  United  Nations  did  or  did  not 
do  without  direct  reference  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution. 

When  these  resolutions  are  placed  in 
the  Record,  they  may  be  read  without 
interpretative  comment  being  required. 
Any  reading  of  these  resolutions  will 
make  it  clear  that  so  far  as  the  United 
Nations  is  concerned  there  is  only  one 
Republic  of  the  Congo  under  a  single 
central  government. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  T3H.  mis- 
sion in  the  Congo  has  every  right  to  es- 
tablish itself  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
so  long  as  it  is  done  in  consonance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  central  government. 
Therefore,  I  need  not  belabor  the  ques- 
tion of  why  or  how  any  U.N.  forces  were 
in  the*  Katanga  during  the  month  of 
August.  They  were  there  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  UJ^. 
resolution  of  February  21  which  Insisted 
upon  the  removal  of  foreign  military 
persoimel  and  political  advisers;  the 
great  bulk  of  such  people  to  the  number 
of  about  500  were  located  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  Katanga  Province. 

At  the  end  of  August,  both  Mr.  Tshom- 
be and  the  local  representative  of  the 
Belgian  Government  were  cooperating 
with  the  United  Nations  in  this  effort 
to  remove  foreign  personnel  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Katanga  Army  and  i>olice 
force — or  Sftrete.  There  was  no  opposi- 
tion when  the  United  Nations  moved  on 
August  28  to  take  control  of  the  radio 
station  and  post  office  to  halt  the  inflam- 
matory messages  of  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior Munongo  and  other  Ministers 
who  were  stirring  up  the  population 
against  the  United  Nations,  smd  against 
various  political  factions.  These  incite- 
ments by  Munongo  and  others,  by  the 
way,  had  the  result  of  causing  consider- 
able damage  to  the  U.S.  consulate  in 
Elisabethville  prior  to  the  September  13 
U.N.  action. 

In  other  words,  this  area  we  point  out 
now  as  such  a  friendly  area  caused  great 
damage  to  ova  own  reputation  and  our 
own  facihties. 

Unfortunately,  the  repatriation  ar- 
rangements in  which  the  Belgian  consul 
and  Mr.  Tshombe  had  acquiesced  broke 
down  during  the  early  part  of  this 
month.  There  was  evidence  that  well 
over  a  hundred  white  officers  and  mer- 
cenaries were  at  large  and  were  doing 
their  best,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Mimongo's 
fiery  statements,  to  stir  up  incidents  and 
riots  against  the  UJ^.  forces.  If  more 
concrete  evidence  is  needed  of  the  state 
of  unrest  that  had  been  created,  one 
need  only  point  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  n.N.  headquarters  set  up  a  camp 
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and  refuge  for  those  in  fear  of  political 
persecution,  it  was  rapidly  filled  to  Its 
limits  with  Balubas  and  others  of  the 
iDcal  population  to  the  number  of  over 
30.000  by  the  time  of  the  U2J.  move  of 
September  13. 

Early  in  the  morning  on  September 
13.  the  UJJ.  forces  moved  again  to  take 
over  control  of  the  radio  station  and  the 
post  and  telegraph  office,  which  they  had 
earlier  evacuated  after  the  situation  had 
been  stabilized.  The  reason  for  moving 
was  the  same  as  before.  The  Tshombe 
government  had  resumed  inflammatory 
broadcasts,  inciting  the  populace  to  riots 
against  the  UJ^.  forces. 

On  this  occasion,  the  United  Nations 
believed  that  it  would  be  able  to  act 
without  opposition,  as  had  happened  on 
August  28. 

I  wish  the  record  to  be  clear  that  on 
August  28,  the  U.N.  military  forces 
moved  into  the  radio  station,  post  office, 
and  telegraph  station,  as  they  attempted 
to  do  on  the  13th  of  September. 

But  they  miscalculated.  Under  the 
leadership  of  their  white  officers,  the 
Katanga  Army  and  gendarmerie  were 
entrenched  and  waiting.  According  to 
the  U.N.  account  of  what  transpired,  the 
Katanga  forces  opened  fire  and  this  led 
to  an  imexpected  and  general  conflict. 
Also  according  to  the  U.N.  report,  Mr. 
Tshombe.  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
U.N.  representative,  did  issue  a  cease 
fire  which,  however,  was  ignored  by  the 
foreign  personnel — the  mercenaries — 
who  were  leading  the  Katangan  forces. 
This  point,  taken  together  with  numer- 
oxis  other  Indications,  makes  me  suspect 
that  Tshombe,  rather  than  being  the 
source  of  control,  is  being  used  by  others 
in  the  Katanga  Government  and  their 
financial  supporters. 

There  is  little  reason  to  go  more  deeply 
into  the  situation  regarding  the  fighting 
which  is  still  going  on  in  the  Katanga. 

It  is  a  sad  chapter.  It  is  a  chapter 
of  bloodshed  and  disorder. 

Our  sources  are  in  conflict,  and  gen- 
eral reporting  by  the  press  is  confused 
and  fragmentary.  However,  two  points 
need  to  be  dealt  with. 

To  show  how  confusing  the  reports 
are.  the  newspapers  carried  a  story, 
which  later  on  drew  an  apology,  that 
Dag  Hammarskjold  had  met  with  Mr. 
Tshombe.  The  story  related  that  they 
had  driven  off  together  in  a  car,  that 
Hammarskjolds  plane  had  landed 
safely,  and  that  there  were  negotiations 
going  on  between  Hammarskjold  and 
Tshombe. 

That  story  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers in  Washington,  D.C..  in  front 
page  headlines,  right  out  of  the  Congo. 

Millions  of  Americans  read  the  story 
in  the  newspapers  that  morning.  That 
was  the  same  morning  that  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold was  in  an  airplane  crash. 
That  was  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold's  death  was  reported.  There 
was  no  meeting.  There  was  no  safe 
landing.  There  was  no  driving  off  to- 
gether in  a  car. 

This  kind  of  scattered  reporting  does 
not  give  me  the  confldence  I  would  like 
to  have  in  the  accuracy  of  reports  of 
developments  in  the  Congo. 

I  am  not  being  supercritical.  I  know 
there  are  few  reporters  in  that  area. 


I  know  the  lines  of  communication  are 
very  poor.  I  merely  say  that  we  as 
Americans  should  not  prejudge  these 
cases  until  we  at  least  have  more  evi- 
dence. In  Elisabethville  we  have  an 
American  representative  and  consul.  We 
have  official  Crovernment  sources.  We 
have  ways  and  means  of  getting  from 
Elisabethville  messages  that  are  accurate 
for  our  Government.  I  shall  not  go  into 
further  detail  on  this  subject.  We  do 
not  have  to  rely  upon  the  normal  com- 
mercial means  of  communication.  Our 
Government  has  protected  its  sources 
of  information  so  that  we  have  ways 
and  means  of  knowing  what  is  going 
on.  Members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  know  whereof  I  speak. 
In  our  executive  sessions  this  subject 
was  gone  into  in  some  detail. 

First,  it  has  been  claimed  that  because 
the  U.N.  representative  in  Elisabethville 
had  instructions  to  arrest  Mr.  Munongo. 
who  is  the  Minister  of  Interior  in  that 
Province,  and  one  or  two  other  Ministers 
of  the  Tshombe  government — but  not 
Mr.  Tshombe — that  there  was  some  deep 
laid  plot  in  existence  well  before  the  final 
attempts  of  Dr.  O'Brien  to  persuade 
Tshombe  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  central  government.  While 
it  is  no  secret  that  Dr.  O'Brien  sought 
the  dismissal  of  Munongo  from  the 
Tshombe  government  a  fortnight  or  so 
before  the  fighting  broke  out,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  actual 
determination  to  arrest  these  few  Minis- 
ters were  made  by  the  Leopoldville  gov- 
ernment only  a  little  before  the  move  of 
September  13.  At  the  same  time.  I  can- 
not be  too  perturbed  about  the  effort  to 
remove  Mr.  Munongo  and  Minister  of 
Finance.  Mr.  Kibwe,  since  both  have 
considerable  reputations  as  antiwhite 
racists. 

There  are  people  in  this  country  who 
are  antiblack  racists.  Let  me  make  clear 
that  in  some  areas  of  the  world  there 
are  some  antiwhite  racists,  too.  Those 
two  men  have  that  reputation. 

"Hie  other  point  that  needs  to  be  made 
is  that  Mr.  E.  Davidson-Bocheley — I  am 
told  that  is  the  correct  form  of  his 
name — who  is  the  administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  Central  Government  of 
the  Congo  for  the  Province  of  Katanga, 
is  scarcely  the  identifiable  ogre  that  he  is 
represented  to  be  by  elements  of  the 
press.  While  one  might  have  hoped 
that  the  Adoula  government  would  have 
appointed  a  less  controversial  figure  as 
its  representative  in  the  Katanga  Prov- 
ince, the  only  accusation  against  him 
that  we  believe  can  be  justified  is  that 
he  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  Glzenga 
in  Stanleyville.  All  the  information  I 
have  states  fairly  conclusively  that  he 
has  never  been  out  of  the  Congo  and 
that  virtually  nothing  is  known  about 
his  earlier  career  except  for  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  name  "Davidson" 
was  taken  by  him  from  the  American 
Protestant  missionary  family  who 
brought  him  up. 

That  is  his  background.  He  was 
Communist-trained  in  Prague.  He  was 
administrator  of  the  Katanga  Province. 
He  was  brought  up  by  a  Protestant  mis- 
sionary, not  by  a  Leninist  or  Marxist. 

Finally,  let  us  turn  once  more  to  the 
justification  of  the  UJI.  action  in  the 


Katanga.  I  am  as  unhappy  as  any  other 
Senator  over  the  obvious  miscalculation 
made  on  September  13.  I  shall  t>e  even 
more  dismayed  if  there  is  any  lasting 
setback  to  the  prestige  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  its  ability  to  assist  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  unified  and  stable 
Republic  of  the  Congo. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  that  the 
presence  of  the  U.N.  in  the  Katanga— 
as  distinct  from  its  involvement  in  the 
local  fighting — is  completely  supported 
by  the  character  of  the  U.N.  resolutions 
which  guide  the  mission's  activities. 
Second,  there  is  the  factor  that  the 
United  Nations  was  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  central 
government,  and  a  Congo  Parliament 
resolution  asking  that  government  to  re- 
quest U.N.  help  to  reverse  the  secession 
of  the  Katanga — one  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  on  August  24. 

When  a  parliament  which  is  duly 
elected,  and  a  government  which  is  duly 
established  and  constituted  and  recog- 
nized by  this  Government  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  governments 
throughout  the  world,  makes  a  specific 
request  under  the  terms  and  provisions 
of  a  United  Nations  resolution,  to  which 
we  gave  our  support.  I  do  not  think  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ought  to  com- 
plain. 

We  believe  in  representative  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  say  that  representative 
government  always  does  what  is  right. 
I  have  been  in  Congress  too  long  to  be- 
lieve that.  I  do  not  say  that  a  repre- 
sentative and  elected  government  always 
makes  wise  decisions.  But  as  Winston 
Churchill  once  said  about  democracy. 
it  is  the  worst  form  of  government  there 
is — except  all  others. 

In  this  instance  we  have  only  one 
government  to  look  to.  if  we  believe  In 
self-determination,  if  we  believe  in  free 
elections,  and  that  is  the  government  of 
the  Parliament  of  Congo,  the  President 
being  Kasavubu,  the  elected  President. 

There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that  the 
Adoula  government  was  itself  prepared 
to  move  against  Katanga,  thereby  pre- 
senting the  likelihood  of  a  civil  war 
which  the  U.N.  is  enjoined  to  prevent.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  a  government 
which  had  ended  the  secession  of  Orien- 
tal Province  on  the  basis  of  an  active 
policy  favoring  national  unity  would  be 
compelled  to  move  against  the  secession 
of  Katanga. 

This  morning's  newspaper  tells  us  that 
is  exactly  what  is  happening.  Because 
of  the  inability  of  the  U.N.  to  preserve 
law  and  order — I  think  because  of  the 
attacks  made  upon  it.  here  and  else- 
where— the  Congolese  Central  Govern- 
ment is  ordering  its  forces  to  march  on 
Katanga.  Bloodshed  will  be  inevitable. 
Who  will  be  the  victor?  The  U.N. ?  No. 
The  United  States?  No.  The  people  of 
the  Congo?  No.  Out  of  that  fiery  fur- 
nace of  war  and  disaster  will  come  a 
dictatorship  of  communism  or  some 
other  form  of  totalitarianism.  That  is 
what  we  have  been  trying  to  prevent; 
rather  than  weaken  the  hands  of  the 
U.N.,  we  should  strengthen  those  hands. 

I  salute  the  Swedish  Government  to- 
day. It  not  only  represents  some  of  the 
finest  ideals  in  democracy,  and  who  gave 
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to  the  world  Dag  Hammarskjold.  but 
this  morning  it  has  announced  that  it 
is  ordering  four  jets — and  they  are  good 
ones,  and  the  Swedes  have  good  flyers 
and  Jets — to  preserve  the  peace  under 
the  banner  of  the  United  Nations. 

Quite  clearly.  If  the  Katanga  is  justi- 
fied in  seceding,  so  is  Oriental  Province. 
or  Kivu,  or  Kasal.  or  any  other  pro- 
vincial entity. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
the  United  Nations  force  in  the  Congo 
was  presented  with  an  awful  dilemma. 
Should  It  fall  to  attempt  to  persuade 
Tshombe  to  bring  the  Katanga  back  into 
allegiance  to  the  central  government,  it 
probably  would  have  had  to  have  acted 
to  prevent  the  latter  taking  steps  in  its 
own  behalf.  The  unforeseen  conse- 
quence that  it  became  involved  in  a  fight 
against  the  Katangan  armed  forces  led 
by  foreign  officers  should  not  lead  us  to 
abrupt  and  outright  condemnation  of  the 
United  Nations — no  matter  how  much 
we  may  deplore  this  seeming  mlsjudg- 
ment — but  rather  should  evoke  our  sym- 
pathetic regard  for  the  U.N.'8  difficul- 
ties. Moreover,  instead  of  fulminations 
against  U.N.  officials  and  Congolese  lead- 
ers, we  shotild  be  thinking  seriously 
about  ways  to  remedy  this  very  unfor- 
tunate situation. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  to  call 
people  Communists  or  Gizengaists.  or 
Lumiunbaists.  or  any  other  names  in 
these  circumstances.  I  have  asked  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  I  have 
received  that  cooperation.  I  have  asked 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  I  have  received  that  coop- 
eration. I  seek  not  either  to  defend 
or  attack  the  Congolese  leaders.  I  seek 
not  to  take  a  partisan  point  of  view 
about  Katanga,  or  a  personal  point  of 
view.  What  I  think  is  important  is 
to  have  the  facts,  as  we  see  them. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  advance  a  distinctly  different 
view  of  the  problem  of  the  Congo  than 
that  which  has  been  advanced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  others  of  my  colleagues.  I  make 
no  claim  to  infallibility  or  to  great  pre- 
science ;  all  I  can  do  is  insist  that  I  have 
sought  the  best  information  I  could  ob- 
tain and  to  lay  the  facts  as  I  understand 
them  before  this  body  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

I  -'or  one  am  not  going  to  permit  con- 
clusive Judgments  to  be  made  on  such 
flimsy  evidence  as  has  been  presented  In 
this  discussion.  At  least  I  will  not  per- 
mit assertions  and  allegations  to  be  de- 
scribed as  facts. 

The  United  Nations  Is  in  a  very  critical 
way.  The  final  months  of  1961  and  the 
early  months  of  1962  may  well  determine 
whether  the  United  Nations  will  be 
merely  an  Instrument  for  discussion  or 
whether  it  will  be  an  international  in- 
stniment  for  law  and  order.  We  are  at 
the  crossroads  of  a  great  decision.  In 
1932  and  1933  the  League  of  Nations 
faced  very  much  the  same  problem  that 
the  United  Nations  faces  today.  Because 
the  League  failed,  because  It  was  weak- 
ened, because  of  Internal  conflict  within 
the  League.  World  War  n  had  that  much 
easier  time  coming  into  being.  In  other 
words,  the  faUure  of  the  League  was  a 


prediction  of   things   worse  to  come — 
World  War  n. 

I  submit  that  if  the  United  Nations 
should  falter  now  because  of  lack  of 
support  or  t)ecause  of  Soviet  intransi- 
gence or  because  of  failure  of  leadership 
on  our  part,  man's  last  best  hope  on 
this  earth  for  peace  will  have  been  lost. 

I  know  that  it  is  weak.  I  know  that 
it  does  not  have  all  the  facilities  that 
it  should  have.  I  know  that  it  does  not 
even  have  the  legal  base  that  is  required 
for  effective  action  in  some  parts  of  the 
world.  But  I  say  that  it  is  better  than 
anything  that  man  has  designed  up  to 
date  for  the  preservation  of  interna- 
tional law  and  order. 

This  morning's  newspapers  tell  us  that 
nations  have  refused  to  pay  their  dues 
to  the  United  Nations. 

This  is  what  happened  once  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  States  re- 
fused to  pay  their  taxes,  their  dues,  to 
the  Central  Government,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment collapsed.  If  the  nations  today 
refuse  to  fulfill  their  obligations  to  the 
United  Nations,  they  are  guilty  of  stab- 
bing a  dagger  into  the  back  of  peace.  I 
want  the  United  States  not  only  to  say 
that  we  are  for  the  U.N..  but  I  want  the 
United  States,  our  President,  our  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  Congress,  to  call 
upon  the  nations  of  the  world  to  fulfill 
their  responsibilities  to  the  United  Na- 
tions— the  moneys  they  owe.  the  per- 
sonnel they  should  give,  and  the  obli- 
gations that  they  have  to  the  charter. 
The  United  States  has  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge of  diplomacy  that  it  has  ever 
known,  even  beyond  that  of  Berlin,  it 
is  whether  or  not  we  can  preserve  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary  General's  office, 
and  whether  we  can  prevent  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  Mr.  Oromyko  and  those  as- 
sociated with  them  from  destroying  the 
enforcement  machinery  and  the  admin- 
istrative machinery  of  the  United  Na- 
tions by  their  troika,  that  three-headed 
monster,  that  eats  upon  Itself  and  de- 
stroys that  which  it  Is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  I  felt 
our  Nation  was  called  upon  to  do  all  In 
Its  pwwer  for  peace,  It  Is  now.  I  hope 
these  few  words  today  in  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations  and  this  rather  extended 
discussion  of  the  situation  In  the  Congo 
will  be  of  some  help.  I  am  sure  that  if 
something  should  happen  now,  more 
than  has  already  happened,  to  weaken 
the  U.N.,  there  will  be  no  place  to  hide, 
nothing  to  do,  but  face  Inevitable  de- 
struction, because  mankind  seems  bent 
on  destroying  itself.  The  nations  of  the 
world  seem  to  be  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit,  to  build  arms  and  build  mimltions. 
and  to  use  them  on  one  another,  until 
the  face  of  this  earth  will  be  seared  and 
burned,  until  himianklnd  is  extinct.  I 
think  it  is  that  serious. 

While  the  Congo  seems  to  be  a  long 
way  off.  it  Is  there  that  the  United  Na- 
tions is  being  tested,  as  It  was  tested  In 
Korea,  as  It  was  tested  In  the  Middle 
East.  Mr.  Khrushchev  sees  the  UJJ.  Is 
weak.  He  wants  either  to  rule  It  or  to 
niln  It.  He  wishes  either  to  paralyze  it 
or  to  make  It  totally  Ineffective,  or  own 
It.  No  wonder  he  wants  to  transport  It 
s(»newbere  else. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  various  United 
Nations  resolutions  on  the  Congo;  a 
sound  r^um^  of  the  Katanga  situation 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 17.  1961;  and  the  text  of  the  re- 
port on  United  Nations  activities  in  the 
Katanga  as  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  15,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
REsoLrmoNS     Adopted     bt     tkx     Sscukitt 

CJOTTNCn. 

At  its  873d  meeting  on  July  13.  1960: 

The  Security  Council, 

Considering  the  reF>ort  of  the  Secretary 
General  on  a  request  for  United  Nations  ac- 
tion in  relation  to  the  RepubUc  of  the 
Congo; 

Considering  the  request  for  military  as- 
sistance addressed  to  the  Secretary  Oeneral 
by  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  RepubUc  of  the  Congo  (Document  No. 
8/4382)  — 

1.  Calls  upon  the  Oovemment  of  Belgium 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  territory 
of  the  RepubUc  of  the  Congo; 

2.  Decides  to  authorize  the  Secretary  Oen- 
eral to  take  the  necessary  steps.  In  cons\iI- 
tatlon  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo,  to  provide  the  Oovemment 
with  such  military  assistance,  as  may  be 
necessary,  until,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Congolese  Government  with  the  technical 
assistance  of  the  United  Nations,  the  national 
security  forces  may  be  able,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Oovemment,  to  meet  fully  their  tasks; 
and 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary  General  to  re- 
port to  the  Security  Council  as  appropriate. 

At  Its  879th  meeting  on  July  22,  1960: 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  first  report  by  the 
Secretary  Oeneral  on  the  implementation  of 
Security  Council  resolution  S/4387  of  July 
14,  1960  (Document  No.  8/4389); 

Appreciating  the  work  of  the  Secretary 
Oeneral  and  the  support  so  readily  and  so 
speedily  given  to  him  by  all  member  states 
Invited  by  him  to  give  assistance; 

Noting  that,  as  stated  by  the  Secretary 
Oeneral.  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of  the 
United  Nations  force  in  Leopoldville  has 
already  had  a  salutary  effect; 

Recognizing  that  an  xirgent  need  stlU  exists 
to  continue  and  to  increase  such  efforts; 

Considering  that  the  complete  restoration 
of  law  and  order  In  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 
would  effectively  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  International  peace  and  security; 

Recognizing  that  the  Security  Council  rec- 
ommended the  admission  of  the  RepubUc  of 
the  Congo  to  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  as  a  unit — 

1.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  Belgium 
to  implement  speedily  the  Security  Council 
resolution  of  July  14,  1960,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  their  troops  and  authorizes  the  Secretary 
Oeneral  to  take  all  necessary  action  to  this 
effect; 

2.  Requests  aU  states  to  refrain  from  any 
action  which  might  tend  to  impede  the 
restoration  of  law  and  carder  and  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Oovemment  of  Congo  of  its  au- 
thority and  also  to  refrain  from  any  action 
which  might  undermine  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  the  political  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo; 

3.  Commends  the  Secretary  Oeneral  for 
the  prompt  action  he  has  taken  to  carry  out 
Resolution  S/4387  of  the  Security  Council 
and  his  first  report; 

4.  Invites  the  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  to  render  to  the  Secretary 
Oeneral  such  assistance  as  he  may  require; 
and 
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6.  Requests  the  Secretary  General  to  report 
further  to  the  Security  Coiincll  as  appro- 
priate. 

At  Its  886tb  meeting  on  Augtist  9,  1960 — 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  Its  resolution  of  July  22.  1900 
( 8/4406  >,  Inter  alia,  calling  up  the  Oot- 
emment  at  Belgivun  to  implement  speedily 
the  Security  Council  resolution  of  Julj  14 
(S/4387)  on  tiie  withdrawal  of  their  troops 
and  authorizing  the  Secretary  General  to 
take  all  necessary  action  to  this  effect; 

Havlr  g  noted  the  second  report  by  the  Sec- 
retary General  on  the  Implementation  of  the 
aforesaid  two  resolutions  and  his  statement 
before  the  Council; 

Having  considered  the  statements  made  by 
the  representatives  of  Belgium  and  the  Re- 
public of  the  Congo  to  this  Council  at  this 
meeting; 

Noting  with  satisfaction  the  progress  made 
by  the  United  Nations  In  carrying  out  the 
Security  Council  resolutions  in  respect  of  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  other 
than  the  Province  of  Katanga; 

Noting,  however,  that  the  United  Nations 
had  been  prevented  from  Implementing  the 
aforesaid  resolutions  In  the  Province  of  Ka- 
tanga, althoiigh  It  was  ready  and.  In  fact, 
attempted  to  do  so; 

Recognizing  that  the  withdrawal  of  Bel- 
gian troops  from  the  Province  of  Katanga 
will  be  a  positive  contribution  to  and  essen- 
tial for  the  proper  Implementation  of  the 
Security  Council  resolutions — 

1.  Confirms  the  authority  given  to  the 
Secretary  General  by  the  Security  Council 
resolutions  of  July  14  and  July  22,  I960,  and 
requests  him  to  continue  to  carry  out  the 
responsibility  placed  on  him  thereby; 

2.  Calls  uix>n  the  Government  of  Belgimn 
to  withdraw  Immediately  its  troops  from  the 
Province  of  Katanga  under  speedy  modali- 
ties determined  by  the  Secretary  General 
and  to  assist  in  every  possible  way  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Council's  resolutions; 

3.  Declares  that  the  entry  of  the  United 
Nations  force  into  the  Province  of  Katanga 
is  necessary  for  the  full  implementation  of 
this  resolution: 

4.  Reaffirms  that  the  United  Nations  force 
in  the  Congo  will  not  be  a  party  to  or  in  any 
way  intervene  in  or  be  used  to  influence  the 
outcome  of  any  internal  conflict,  constitu- 
tional or  otherwise; 

5.  Calls  upon  all  member  states,  in  accord- 
ance with  articles  25  and  49  of  the  charter, 
to  accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  and  to  afford  mutual  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  measures  decided  upon 
by  the  Security  Council;  and 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary  General  to  im- 
plement this  resolution  and  to  report  further 
to  the  Security  Council  as  appropriate. 


Rksolution  Passed  at  Fourth  Emxrcenct 
Special  Session  of  the  General  Assxmblt 
ON  Seftembeb  20,  1960 

(Ceylon.  Ethiopia.  Ghana,  Guinea.  Indonesia. 
Iraq.  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya.  Mo- 
rocco. Nepal.  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  Tunisia. 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  Yemen  draft 
resolution ) 

The  General  Assembly, 
Having  considered  the  situation  In  the  Re- 
public of  the  Congo. 

Taking  note  of  the  resolutions  of  July  14 
and  22  and  of  August  9.  1960,  of  the  Security 
Council; 

Taking  into  account  the  unsatisfactory 
economic  and  political  conditions  that  con- 
tinue in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo; 

Considering  that,  with  a  view  to  preserv- 
ing the  unity,  territorial  Integrity,  and  po- 
litical independence  of  the  Congo,  to  pro- 
tecting and  advancing  the  welfare  of  its 
people,  and  to  safeguarding  international 
peace.  It  Is  essential  for  the  United  Nations 
to  continue  to  assist  the  Central  Government 
Of  the  Congo— 


1.  Fully  supports  the  resolutions  of  July 
14  and  22  and  of  August  9  of  the  Seciirlty 
Covmcll; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary  General  to  con- 
tinue to  take  vlgoroiis  action  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  resolutions 
and  to  assist  the  Central  Government  of  the 
Congo  in  the  restoration  and  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  throughout  the  territory 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  and  to  safe- 
guard its  unity,  territorial  Integrity  and 
political  independence  in  the  interests  of 
international  pea-^e  and  security; 

8.  Appeals  to  all  Congolese  within  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo  to  seek  a  speedy  solu- 
tion by  peaceful  means  of  all  their  internal 
conflicts  for  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the 
Congo,  with  the  assistance,  as  appropriate, 
of  Asian  and  African  representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Congo,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
General,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation; 

4.  Appeals  to  all  member  governments  for 
urgent  voluntary  contributions  to  a  United 
Nations  Fund  for  the  Congo  to  be  used  under 
United  Nations  control  and  in  consultation 
with  the  Central  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  the  fullest  possible  as- 
sistance to  achieve  the  objective  mentioned 
in  the  preamble; 

5.  Requests — 

(a)  All  states  to  refrain  from  any  action 
which  might  tend  to  impede  the  restoration 
of  law  and  order  and  the  exercise  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 
of  its  authority  and  also  to  refrain  from  any 
action  which  might  undermine  the  unity, 
territorial  Integrity  and  the  political  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo; 

(b)  All  number  states,  in  accordance  with 
articles  25  and  49  of  the  charter,  to  accept 
and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  and  to  afford  mutual  assistance  in 
carrying  out  measxires  decided  upon  by  the 
Security  Council;   and 

6.  Without  prejudice  to  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  calls 
upon  all  states  to  refrain  from  the  direct  and 
Indirect  provision  of  arms  or  other  materials 
of  war  and  military  personnel  and  other  as- 
sistance for  military  purposes  in  the  Congo 
during  the  temporary  period  of  military  as- 
sistance through  the  United  Nations,  except 
upon  the  request  of  the  United  Nations 
through  the  Secretary  General  for  carrying 
out  the  ptirposes  of  this  resolution  and  of 
the  resolutions  of  July  14  and  22  and  of 
August  9,  1960,  of  the  Secxirity  Council. 

Text  or  the  UJJ.  Resolutions 

United  Natiows,  N.Y.,  February  21. — Fol- 
lowing Is  the  text  of  a  resolution  sponsored 
by  Ceylon,  Liberia,  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  tliat  was  approved  early  today  by 
the  Security  Council: 

A 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  situatlCHi  In  the 
Congo, 

Having  learned  with  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  killing  of  the  Congolese 
leaders,  Mr.  Patrice  Lumtunbs,  Mr.  Maurice 
Mpolo,   and   Mr.   Joseph  Oklto. 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  grave  repercus- 
sions of  these  crimes  and  the  danger  of 
widespread  civil  war  and  bloodshed  in  the 
Congo  and  the  threat  to  International  peace 
and  security. 

Noting  the  report  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's special  representative  dated  February 
12,  1961,  bringing  to  light  the  development 
of  a  serious  civil  war  situation  and  prepa- 
rations therefor — 

1.  Urges  ttiat  the  United  Nations  take  im- 
mediately all  appropriate  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  civil  war  in  the  Congo, 
Including  arrangements  for  cease-fires,  the 
halting  of  all  military  operations,  the  pre- 
vention of  clashes,  and  the  use  of  f<M-ce,  if 
necessary.  In  the  last  resort; 


2.  Urges  that  measures  be  taken  for  the 
immediate  withdrawal  and  evacuation  from 
the  Congo  of  all  Belgian  and  other  foreign 
military  and  paramilitary  personnel  and  po- 
litical advisers  not  under  the  U.N.  eommand, 
and  mercenaries; 

3.  Calls  upon  all  states  to  take  Immedlats 
and  energetic  measures  to  prevent  the  de- 
parture of  such  personnel  for  the  Congo 
from  their  territories,  and  for  the  denial  of 
transit   and  other  facilities   to  them; 

4.  Decides  that  an  immediate  and  Impar- 
tial investigation  be  held  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lumumba  and  his  colleagues  and  that  the 
perpetrators  of  these  crimes  be  punished; 
and 

5.  Reaffirms  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions of  July  14,  July  22.  and  August  9,  1960. 
and  the  General  Assembly  Resolution  1474 
(ES-rV)  of  September  20.  1960.  and  reminds 
all  states  of  their  obligation  under  these 
resolutions. 

The  Security  Council, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  continuing  de- 
terioration in  the  Congo,  and  the  prevalence 
of  conditions  which  seriously  Imperil  peace 
and  order  and  the  unity  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Congo,  and  threaten  Inter- 
national peace  and  security: 

Noting  with  deep  regret  and  concern  the 
systematic  violations  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  and  the  general  ab- 
sence of  rule  of  law  In  the  Congo; 

Recognising  the  imperative  necessity  of 
the  restoration  of  parliamentary  institutions 
in  the  Congo  in  accordance  with  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  country,  so  that  the  will 
of  the  i>eople  should  be  reflected  through 
the  freely  elected  Parliament; 

Convinced  that  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Congo  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
Congolese  people  themselves  without  any 
Interference  from  outside  and  that  there 
can   be   no  solution  without  conciliation; 

Convinced  further  that  the  Imposition  of 
any  solution.  Including  the  formation  of 
any  government  not  based  on  genuine  con- 
ciliation, would,  far  from  settling  any  Issues, 
greatly  enbance  the  dangers  of  conflict 
within  the  Congo  and  threat  to  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security — 

1.  Urges  the  convening  of  the  Parliament 
and  the  taking  of  necessary  protective  meas- 
ures in  that  connection; 

2.  Urges  that  Congolese  armed  units  and 
personnel  should  be  reorganized  and 
brought  under  discipline  and  control  and 
arrangements  be  made  on  Impartial  and 
equitable  bases  to  that  end  and  with  a  view 
to  the  elimlnaUon  of  any  possibility  of  in- 
terference by  such  units  and  personnel  in 
the  political  life  of  the  Congo;  and 

3.  Calls  upon  all  states  to  extend  their 
full  cooperation  and  assistance  and  take 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  on  their 
part,  for  the  implementation  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 


Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  Obnxeal 

Assembly 

(Without   reference   to   a   committee    (A/L. 

340  and  Add.  1-4  and  Add.  3/Corr.  1)) 

1600  (ZV).  The  situation  In  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo: 

The  General  Assembly. 

Having  considered  the  situation  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo: 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  danger  of  civil 
war  and  foreign  intervention  and  at  the 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security; 

Taking  note  of  the  report  of  the  Concilia- 
tion Commission  '  appointed  in  piu^uant  of 
paragraph  3  of  Its  Resolution  1474  (ES-IV) 
of  September  20.  1960; 

Mindful  of  the  desire  of  the  Congolese 
people  for  a  solution  ot  the  crisis  in  the 
Congo  through  national  reconciliation  and 
return  to  constitutionality  without  delay. 


^▲/4711  and  Corr.  1  and  Add.  1-3. 
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Noting  with  concern  the  many  difficulties 
that  have  arisen  in  the  way  of  effective  func- 
tioning of  the  United  Nations  operation  In 
the  Congo — 

1.  Reaffirms  its  Resolution  1474  (K8-IV) 
and  the  Security  Oouncll  resolutions  on  the 
situation  In  the  Congo,  more  particularly 
the  Oouncll  resolution  of  February  21,  1961;  • 
and 

2.  Calls  upon  the  Congolese  authorities 
concerned  to  desist  from  attempting  a  mili- 
tary 8(riution  to  their  problems  and  to 
resolve  them  by  peaceful  means. 

UivrrcD  Natioms  Oekekal  Assbiublt 

the    situation    in    the    KEPUBLIC    or   THE 
CONGO 

(Ceylon.  Ghana,  India,  and  Morocco:  draft 
resolution) 

The  General  Assembly. 

Recalling  paragraph  A-4  of  the  Sec\irlty 
Council  resolution  of  February  21,  1961; 

Taiang  note  of  Documents  Nos.  8/4771 
andS/4771/Add.  1— 

1.  Decides  to  establish  a  Commission  of 
Investigation  consisting  of : 

(a)  Justice  U  Aung  Khine  of  Burma. 

(b)  Mr.  GecM^es  Creppy  of  Togo, 

(c)  Mr.  Teschome  Hallemarlam  of  Ethi- 
opia. 

(d)  Mr  JosA  Ortiz  Tlrado  or  any  other 
person  nominated  by  the  Government  of 
Mexico;  as  its  members;  and 

2.  Requesu  the  Commission  of  Investiga- 
tion to  proceed  as  early  as  possible  to 
carry  out  the  task  entrusted  to  It. 

I  From  the  New  York  limes,  Sept.  17,  1961] 
Battle  or  Katanqa 

exists   rOB   U.N. 

For  14  months  thti  United  Nations  has  been 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  bring  law  and  order 
out  of  chaos  in  the  Congo — a  mission  which. 
If  successful. would  greatly  enhance  the  U  Jf.'s 
role  as  a  supranational  Instrument  of  peace. 

Last  week  the  U.N.  operation  In  the  Congo 
plunged  Into  Its  gravest  crisis.  VH.  troops 
were  locked  in  bloody  battle  with  the  Congo- 
lese and  diehard  Belgians  of  Katanga,  the 
copper-rich  province  which  seceded  from 
the  Congo  11  days  tifter  the  former  Belgian 
colony  became  lnde|>endent  June  30,  1960. 

At  the  weekend  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
flict was  in  doubt  A  defeat  for  the  VJS. 
force  would  serloualy  damage  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Hammarskjold'ii  position,  intensify  So- 
viet efforts  to  reracve  him,  and  shake  the 
structure  of  the  U.N.  itself.  Moreover,  there 
were  large  questions  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  that  led  to  the  UJT.'s  immediate  pre- 
dicament in  Katanga. 

THE   BACKGBOUND 

The  Belgians,  who  made  the  Congo  a  colony 
84  years  ago.  developed  Katanga  as  the  work- 
shop of  an  otherwise  poor  and  backward  ter- 
ritory. By  the  time  the  Belgians,  retreating 
before  the  wave  of  anticolonialism  sweeping 
Africa,  granted  th*;  Congo  Independence. 
Katanga  was  pourln;  $980  million  worth  of 
production  a  year  from  its  mines,  cattle 
ranges,  farms,  and  industries.  Katanga's 
■eoesslon  on  July  11  1960,  deprived  the  rest 
of  the  Congo  of  this  iacome,  and  the  tax  reve- 
nues from  it,  without  which  It  could  not  long 
survive. 

Moreover,  the  Republic  was  in  turmoil. 
The  army  mutinied  and  a  political  chain 
reaction  threatened  to  fragment  the  Congo 
Into  tribal  regions.  The  Congolese  regime 
appealed  to  the  U.N.  for  help  and  on  July  14 
the  Security  CoiincU  voted  to  send  In  troops, 
the  first  contingentii  arrived  the  next  day. 
Three  main  politloal  camps  emerged  in  the 
Congo. 

First  there  was  thc^  central  government  at 
Leopoldvllle,  dominated  in  Its  early  stages  by 
Premier  Patrice  Lumumba,  an  extreme  na- 
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tlonallst  who  turned  pro-Soviet  and  anti- 
Western  as  Mr.  Hammarskjold  resisted  his 
demands  that  UJf.  troops  be  used  to  end 
the  Katanga  secession  by  force.  Russia  see- 
ing in  Mr.  Lumumba  a  standard  bearer  of  its 
cause  in  black  Africa,  supported  him  to  the 
hilt  and  broke  with  Mr.  Hammarskjold  over 
the  Issue,  demanding  that  the  Secretary 
General  be  replaced.  But  Mr.  Hammar- 
skjold had  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  UJ^.  Mr.  Lumumba's  supremacy  was 
short  lived.  A  military  ooup  deposed  him, 
and  in  January  he  was  murdered. 

Murder  of  Lumumba 

The  murder  of  Mr.  Lumumba,  and  his 
glorification  in  the  eyes  of  the  Congolese 
people  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  Congo- 
lese unification,  led  to  new  talks  among  the 
variotis  factional  leaders.  Last  July  Cyrllle 
Adoula — a  man  acceptable  to  most  of  them — 
was  elected  to  the  premiership  of  a  govern- 
ment of  national  unity.  Mr.  Adoula,  de- 
scribed as  an  anti-Communist.  Is  pledged  to 
a  policy  of  neutralism  In  world  affairs. 

Second,  there  was  the  regime  of  Antolne 
Olzenga,  who  Inherited  the  Liunumbaist 
mantle  after  the  late  Premier's  death  and 
formed  a  separatist  government  in  Oriental 
Province.  With  Commimlst  bloc  economic 
and  diplomatic  support,  he  has  been  spread- 
ing a  belt  of  pro-Soviet  Influence  in  the 
eastern  provinces.  Mr.  Gizenga  has  been 
persuaded  to  Join  the  Adoula  government  as 
First  Vice  Premier,  but  his  links  with  the 
central  government  remain  brittle. 

Third,  there  is  the  Katanga  regime,  headed 
by  Moise  Tshombe,  with  iU  capital  at  Ellsa- 
bethvllle.  He  has  repeatedly  rejected  Invita- 
tions to  go  to  Leop>oldvllle  to  discuss  a  com- 
promise. He  has  defled  growing  pressure 
from  the  XJM.  to  rejoin  the  central  govern- 
ment. His  defiance  has  been  backed  strongly 
by  Belgian  Industrialists  who  have  Invested 
heavily  In  Katanga  and  want  their  stake  pre- 
served. His  strength  has  also  rested  to  a 
considerable  degree  on  the  Belgian  and  other 
white  officers  in  his  7,000-man  army. 

The  16,000  XJH.  troops  now  in  the  Congo 
have  been  operating  under  a  number  of  U  Jf . 
resolutions.  The  original  Security  Council 
resolution  of  July  14,  1960.  which  sent  the 
troops  into  the  Congo,  said  their  purpose 
would  be:  "To  provide  the  (Congolese)  Gov- 
ernment with  such  military  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary  until  •  •  •  the  (Congo- 
lese] national  security  forces  are  able  to 
meet  fuUy  their  tasks." 

Sonintervention  course 

Mr.  Hammarskjold  interpreted  this  man- 
date as  barring  intervention  against  one  fac- 
tion or  another — the  stand  that  provoked 
the  Soviet  assault  on  him  as  a  tool  of 
Western  monopolists  determined  to  hold  on 
to  Katanga's  natural  resources. 

As  the  VJ1.  threw  Increasing  support  be- 
hind Congolese  unification,  the  Seciuity 
Council  February  21  passed  a  new  resolution 
designed  to  aid  the  central  government  and 
strip  the  Katanga  army  of  its  white  merce- 
naries. The  resolution  said  the  Secvuity 
Council : 

1.  Urges  that  the  United  Nations  take  Im- 
mediately all  appropriate  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  civil  war  In  the  Congo, 
including  arrangements  for  cease-fires,  the 
halting  of  all  military  operations,  the  pre- 
vention of  clashes,  and  the  use  of  force,  if 
necessary,  in  the  last  resort; 

2.  Urges  that  measures  be  taken  for  the 
immediate  withdrawal  and  evacuation  from 
the  Congo  of  all  Belgian  and  other  foreign 
military  and  parancillltary  personnel  and  po- 
litical advUers  not  under  the  United  Nations 
command,  and  mercenaries. 

In  line  with  this  resolution  the  UJ7.  com- 
mand told  Mr.  Tshombe  to  remove  the  612 
non-Congolese  officers  in  bis  army  and  sent 
troops  into  Kantanga  to  see  that  this  was 
ddne.    The  stage  was  set  for  the  crisis  last 
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At  4  ajn.  last  Wednesday  the  U.N.  com- 
mand at  the  Katangese  capital  of  Elisabeth - 
vllle  sent  Indian,  Swedish,  and  Irish  units 
to  occupy  key  points  In  the  city.  The  U.N.  s 
"blue  helmets"  ran  into  Katangese  army 
fire.  It  took  8  hours  of  sharp  fighting,  in 
which  2  UJ^.  and  at  least  30  Katangese  sol- 
diers were  killed,  to  capture  the  post  office 
and  radio  station  and  put  down  resistance 
elsewhere  in  the  city.  The  UJ7.  command 
announced  that  Katanga  was  under  central 
government  control. 

The  announcement  was  premt.ture.  The 
next  day  Katangese  troops  counterattacked 
fiercely  with  mortar  and  macblnegun  fire. 
As  fighting  raged  Into  the  weekend,  a  500- 
man  Irish  and  Swedish  garrison  at  the  Ka- 
mlna  U.N.  base  deep  in  the  interior  reeled 
under  heavy  attacks  by  Katangese  troops  and 
tribal  warriors,  and  grave  concern  was  ex- 
presed  over  the  fate  of  a  150-man  Irish  gar- 
rison beleaguered  at  Jadotville,  60  miles 
from  the  provincial  capital.  Heavy  casual- 
ties were  reported  on  both  sides. 

Tshombe  defiant 

Mr.  Tshombe,  taking  refuge  in  his  resi- 
dence, vowed  a  "fight  to  the  last  soldier  and 
the  last  bullet."  The  Katangese  were  led  by 
white  officers,  some  in  civilian  clothes,  many 
of  them  Belgians  who  had  been  removed 
from  the  army  only  2  weeks  previously. 
The  whole  Katangese  resistsmce  effort  ap- 
pestred  to  be  stiffened  by  white  mercenaries. 
Including  soldiers  of  fortune  and  French 
ex -officers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  abortive 
military  revolt  in  Algeria  last  April. 

At  the  weekend.  Mr.  Hammarskjold  him- 
self was  in  Leopoldvllle.  He  had  arrived 
there  from  New  York  on  his  third  visit  to 
the  Congo,  only  2  hours  after  the  U.N.  had 
intervened  in  EllsabethviUe.  Entering  into 
talks  with  Congolese  officials,  he  seemed  grim 
and  preoccupied  over  the  news  of  prolonged 
bloody  fighting.  He  was  scheduled  to  re- 
turn to  New  York  for  the  UJJ.  session  open- 
ing Tuesday. 

The  world  reaction  to  the  UJf.  interven- 
tion was  sharp.  The  Afro-Asian  countries, 
which  are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the 
Tshombe  regime,  were  behind  Mr.  Hammar- 
skjold, urging  him  to  go  ahead  and  finish  the 
Job.  Russia,  hostile  both  to  Mr.  Tshombe 
and  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  found  a  new  way  of 
attacking  the  Secretary  General:  it  claimed 
the  UJf.  command  was  holding  back  In 
Katanga,  after  its  initial  success,  to  spare 
the  colonialists. 

Strong  criticism  of  the  UJf.  action  was 
voiced  by  France,  which  had  been  opposed 
all  along  to  the  UJf.  Congo  operation  and 
which  now  accused  the  UJ^.  of  exceeding  Its 
mandate  and  possibly  violating  its  charter. 
Some  support  for  this  attitude  was  found  in 
Britain,  which  expressed  concern  and  called 
for  Immediate  cease-fire  efforts.  The  United 
States,  on  %he  other  hand,  took  the  position 
that  the  UJ4.  had  acted  within  the  mandate 
of  the  February  21  Security  Council  reso- 
lution. 

THE    QUESTIONS 

The  UK.'s  move  in  Katanga  last  week 
raised  two  major  questions:  first,  tlie  ques- 
tion of  why  the  UJf.  had  acted  as  it  did  and 
at  this  Juncture;  second,  the  question  of  how 
the  week's  events  would  affect  the  UJf .'s  role 
in  the  Congo  and  the  future  of  the  UJf.  it- 
self. 

On  the  question  of  the  Ulf.'s  motives, 
ther?  were  conflicting  explanations. 

A  statement  by  the  top  VJH.  representa- 
tive in  Katanga,  Dr.  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien, 
suggested  that  the  UK.  thought  it  could 
achieve  bloodlessly  what  Mr.  Adoula  could 
attempt  only  at  the  cost  of  heavy  loss  of  life. 
Dr.  O'Brien  said  the  UJf.  had  acted 
at  Leopoldville's  request  "to  avoid  the  alter- 
native— Invasion  of  northern  Katanga  by 
Central  Government  troops  and  prolonged 
civil  war." 
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In  LeopoldvUle.  Ur.  Sture  C.  Unner, 
Swedlsli  bead  of  the  UJ(.  mission  In  the 
Congo,  had  a  somewhat  different  explana- 
tion. He  said  the  move  had  been  made  be- 
cause the  Katanga  government  had  been 
stalling  on  getting  rid  of  all  its  white  mer- 
cenaries. 

A  third  explanation,  circulated  among  dele- 
gates at  UN.  headquarters  in  New  York,  was 
that  Mr.  Hanunarskjold  had  decided  to  end 
the  Katanga  problem  before  the  General  As- 
sembly meets  Tuesday.  It  was  suggested  by 
some  that  Mr.  Hanunarskjold  wanted  to  im- 
prove his  stock  with  the  Afro-Asians,  who 
overwhelmingly  oppose  the  Tshombe  regime, 
and  thus  strengthen  himself  against  a  re- 
newal of  Russian  attempts  to  curb  his  pow- 
ers. Others,  denying  this  version,  said  Mr. 
Hammarskjold  had  hoped  to  present  the  As- 
sembly with  a  victory,  permitting  the  U.N. 
to  cut  its  budget-draining  expenditures  in 
the  Congo. 

Perils  for  UJi. 

Whatever  the  motivations,  it  was  apparent 
that  unless  the  VM.  could  quickly  bring  vic- 
tory out  of  the  Katanga  situation,  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold would  be  highly  vulnerable  to 
new  Soviet  pressure  against  his  position. 
That  position  is  already  weak,  and  his  re- 
moval would  have  serious  effects  on  the  U.N. 
as  now  constituted. 

Defeat  for  the  U.N.  would  reopen  the  whole 
question  of  the  U.N.'s  involvement  in  the 
Congo  and  would  subject  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
to  heavy  attack  because  of  his  close  identi- 
fication with  U.N.  policy  all  during  the  opera- 
tion. Even  prolonged  fighting  would  un- 
questionably foment  bitterness  among  the 
nations  whose  troops  are  Involved  and  among 
the  varloiis  U.N.  factions.  Moreover,  it  would 
enlarge  the  already  serious  financial  prob- 
lems with  which  the  U.N.  operations  have 
confronted  the  world  organization. 

Finally,  in  the  Congo  Itself  the  fighting  is 
expected  to  leave  a  legacy  of  resentment 
among  the  Congolese — not  only  in  Katanga 
but  elsewhere  In  the  country  as  well — over 
the  spectacle  of  foreigners  shooting  Con- 
golese. That  almost  certainly  will  complicate 
the  U.N.'s  efforts,  should  the  fighting  be 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  to  work 
out  with  the  Congolese,  the  manifold  politi- 
cal and  economic  problems  that  must  be 
solved  If  the  republic  Is  to  become  a  viable 
nation. 

Accordingly  the  best  hope  Is  that  the  fight- 
ing can  be  ended  successfully  and  soon.  Only 
that,  it  Is  believed,  could  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  from  generating  powerful  new  pres- 
sure among  the  Afro-Asians  to  force  Mr. 
Hanunarskjold  out. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  15,  19fll] 
Tkxt  of  Bkpokt  to  U.N.  on  MmrrAST  Ii*tdi- 

VKNTUM  EN   PXOVINCX  Or  KaTANOA 

Paragraph  A-2  of  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Security  Council  on  February  21, 
1961: 

"Urges  that  measures  be  taken  for  the 
Inunediate  withdrawal  and  evacuation  from 
the  Congo  of  all  Belgian  and  other  foreign 
military  and  paramilitary  personnel  and 
political  advisers  not  under  the  United  Na- 
tions   conunand,    and    mercenaries." 

By  far  the  largest  concentration  of  such 
personnel,  about  500,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Katangese  armed  forces.  Efforts  to  imple- 
ment the  above  provision,  which  had  to  be 
pursued  by  way  of  negotiations  in  view  of 
the  lack  at  this  stage  of  legal  authority  for 
the  United  Nations  to  take  other  steps  for 
Implementation  of  the  resolution  within  the 
Congo,  remained  for  months  without  ap- 
preciable results. 

On  August  24,  1961.  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo,  upon  advice  of  the 
Oovemment,  enacted  ordinance  No.  70,  pro- 
viding for  the  expulsion  of  all  non-Congolese 
oSicers  and  mercenaries  serving  In  the  Ka- 
tangese  forces,   not   under  a  contract  with 


the  Central  Government.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  requested 
United  Nations  assistance  In  the  execution 
of  this  ordiJiance  and  in  insuring  the 
evacuation  of  the  personnel  falling  under 
the  expulsion  decree.  These  actions  gave 
the  United  Nations  legal  rights  within  the 
Congo  corresponding  to  the  terms  of  the 
aforementioned  resolutions. 

On  August  26.  Mr.  (Godefroid)  Munongo. 
Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  Katanga  Pro- 
vincial Government,  announced  that  the 
United  Natiorks  was  planning  to  disarm  the 
Katangese  armed  forces  and  that  1.500  ANC 
[Congolese  National  Army)  soldiers  In 
United  Nations  planes  were  on  their  way  to 
Ellsabethvllle  to  occupy  Katanga. 

ATMOSPHXRE  07  TXNSION 

This  announcement  and  similar  false 
rumors  created  an  atmosphere  of  tenslpn 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  were 
immediately  denied  by  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  Nations  was  therefore  compelled 
to  take  security  precautions  when,  on  the 
morning  of  August  38,  It  proceeded  to  take 
measures  for  evacuating  foreign  military 
personnel  and  mercenaries. 

It  placed  a  surveillance  on  Radio  Katanga, 
on  gendarmeile  headquarters  and  on  other 
key  points  and  Installations  in  the  city  of 
Ellsabethvllle  During  the  few  hours  that 
this  survelllajice  lasted,  the  radio  continued 
to  broadcast  normally,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion that  no  statements  of  an  Inflammatory 
nature,  likely  to  lead  to  an  incitement  to 
civU  or  tribal  disturbances  In  violation  of 
paragraph  A-1  of  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion of  February  21.  were  permitted. 

Moreover,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Katangese  gendarmerie  to  cooperate  and  to 
the  Katangese  population  to  maintain  calm 
and  proceed  with  their  normal  occupations. 
No  resistance  was  encovintered  from  the 
Katangese  armed  forces  or  police  In  the  ex- 
ecution of  tile  evacuation  measures,  and 
life  continued  normally  throughout  Katanga. 

Mr.  Tshombe  was  Informed  by  the  United 
Nations  representative  of  the  objectives  of 
the  United  Nations  action.  At  noon  of 
August  28,  Mr.  Tshombe  stated  In  a  broad- 
cast that  his  government  had  approved  of 
the  evacuation  of  foreign  military  personnel 
and  had  terminated  the  services  of  all  for- 
eigners in  tlie  Katangese  armed  forces  ef- 
fective ttiat  day. 

ACRKCMXNT     NOTXD 

In  the  morning  and  again  In  the  afternoon 
of  August  28  United  Nations  representatives 
met  with  thii  Ellsabethvllle  Consular  Corps 
at  their  request  to  discuss  repatriation  pro- 
cedures. The  Belgian  constil.  who  fireslded 
over  these  meetings,  stated  that  by  arrange- 
ment with  his  colleagues  he  would  undertake 
the  responsibility  for  Insuring  the  surrender 
and  repatriation  and  travel  of  all  personnel 
required  to  be  evacuated.  Irrespective  of  their 
nationality. 

He  Introduced  two  senior  officers  who  had 
served  in  thtt  Katanga  gendarmerie  and  who 
were  to  assist  the  United  Nations  in  arrang- 
ing an  orderly  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  per- 
sonnel who  served  in  the  Katangese  armed 
forces.  The  United  Nations  agreed  to  this 
evactiatlon  procedure  on  condition  that  the 
evacuation  would  not  thereby  be  delayed 
and  that  the  United  Nations  retained  the 
exclusive  authority  to  decide  who  should  be 
evacuated  and  when. 

On  this  understanding  the  United  Nations 
refrained  from  continuing  to  search  for  and 
apprehend  fcoelgn  military  personnel,  and 
permitted  about  70  Belgian  officers  to  stay 
In  the  Belgian  consulate  building  In  Kllsa- 
bethvlUe  until  transport  for  them  became 
available. 

Unfortunately,  these  arrangements  were 
not  scrupulously  observed.  Only  the  officers 
already  stationed  in  the  Belgian  consulate 
building  and  officers  of  the  Belgian  Army 
placed  at   the   disposal  of  Katanga  by  the 


Belgian  Government  were  dealt  with  under 
this  procedure,  and  even  in  the  case  of  these 
officers  delays  or  administrative  exemptions 
were  proposed. 

The  foreign  officers  and  mercenaries, 
profiting  from  this  relaxation  of  evacuation 
measures,  relnflltrated  Into  the  gendarmerie, 
and  there  were  indications  that  they  began 
distributing  arms  to  certain  political  or 
ethnic  groupings.  The  foreign  elements 
also  began  exercising  pressure  on  some  Ka- 
tangese ministers  to  dissuade  them  from 
moving  toward  political  reconciliation  to 
the  authority  of  the  Central  Government. 
Finally,  the  foreign  military  personnel, 
together  with  the  so-called  "ultras"  among 
the  non-African  residents,  exercised  an  ad- 
verse Influence  on  the  Katangese  govern- 
ment. Inciting  them  to  terroristic  actions 
and  violations  of   fundamental   liberties. 

Thus,  the  actions  of  the  political  police 
(Stlreti),  which  must  be  regarded  as  falling 
under  paragraph  A-2  of  the  resolution,  and 
which  is  an  instrument  of  Mr.  Munongo 
largely  directed  by  foreign  officers,  combined 
with  the  inflammatory  propaganda  broad- 
cast on  Radio  Katanga  and  spreading  of 
rumors,  caused  panic  among  the  Baluba 
population,  who  began  to  throng  Into  United 
Nations  camps,  asking  for  protection. 

The  Influx  of  Baluba  refugees,  who  con- 
stitute the  economically  and  educationally 
most  advanced  part  of  the  African  popula- 
tion of  Ellsabethvllle.  began  on  August  24 
following  the  arrest  of  their  spokesman.  Mr. 
Bintu.  and  a  few  other  leaders.  By  Septem- 
ber 9  the  number  of  refugees  bad  reached 
35.000  and  created  not  only  a  very  serious 
problem  for  the  United  Nations,  which  had 
to  protect,  feed,  shelter,  and  care  for  them 
but  also  a  situation  likely  to  lead  to  tribal 
and  civil  war. 

Information  obtained  by  the  United  Na- 
tions from  various  sources  established  that 
Mr.  Munongo  and  his  SflretA  officials  had 
conspired,  or  were  attempting,  to  carry  out 
attacks  on  United  Nations  personnel,  mili- 
tary as  well  as  civilian.  These  reports  were 
to  some  extent  confirmed  by  the  occxirrenoe 
of  Inspired  demonstrations  against  the 
United  Nations  in  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
t>er,  which  resulted  in  considerable  material 
loss  to  the  United  Nations  and  In  Injury  to 
a  numbo-  of  United  Nations  personnel. 

Of  a  much  more  dangerous  character,  how- 
ever, was  the  menace  to  the  security  of  the 
United  Nations  personnel  and  property  con- 
stituted by  the  terroristic  conspiracies  and 
activities  of  some  of  the  foreign  officers  In 
the  Katangese  armed  forces  who  had  thus 
escaped  evacuation  measures.  Most  prom- 
inent among  them  were  a  group  of  officers 
of  French  nationality,  some  of  whom  were 
unable  to  return  to  their  own  country  be- 
cause of  their  implication  in  the  recent  re- 
volt by  French  military  elements  in  Algeria. 
Another  group  consisted  of  soldiers  of  for- 
tune, while  a  third  group  were  the  so-called 
volunteers  recruited  from  among  foreign 
settlers  in  the  Congo.  Information  received 
to  the  effect  that  one  such  group  planned 
to  Introduce  plastic  bombs  Into  the  building 
in  which  the  United  Nations  offices  In  Ellsa- 
bethvllle were  located  compelled  the  United 
Nations  on  September  6  to  move  Its  head- 
qviarters  to  one  of  the  military  campa. 

goxxhuxa  ACTivrrT  charged 
There  was  also  evidence  that  these  officers 
were  organizing  a  guerrilla  group  among  the 
gendarmerie  personnel,  that  they  were  main- 
taining their  hold  over  certain  units  of  the 
gendarmerie  preventing  them  from  cooperat- 
ing with  the  United  Nations,  and  that  they 
organized  the  attack  on  the  United  Nations 
garage  and  the  burning  of  United  Nations 
vehicles. 

The  day  of  September  9  was  set  as  the 
time  limit  as  of  which  all  foreign  military 
personnel  had  to  report  to  a  United  Nations 
unit  for  evacuation.  By  that  date,  however, 
only    273    foreign    officers    and    mercenaries 
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had  been  repatriated  and  65  were  awaiting 
repatriation.  At  least  104  foreign  personnel 
were  known  to  have  failed  to  report  or  to 
give  any  account  of  themselves. 

The  United  Nations  representative  there- 
upon called  once  more  on  the  consuls,  ask- 
ing them  to  Insure  the  immediate  departure 
of  the  nationals,  falling  which  the  United 
Natltxis  would  have  to  resume  action  for 
implementing  the  February  2  resolution  by 
all  means  at  its  disposal. 

In  the  morning  of  September  11  the  dep- 
uty United  Nations  representative  in  Ellsa- 
bethvllle was  arrested  on  orders  given  by 
a  non-Congolese  ofBcer  of  the  political  po- 
lice (SOretA).  This  was  the  cumulation  of 
a  long  series  of  wrongjful  acts  by  these  offi- 
cers, including  the  orjganizatlon  of  attacks 
on  the  United  Nations,  repeated  threats,  and 
incitements  to  violence. 

Moreover.  It  was  impossible  to  persuade 
the  Baluba  refugees  to  return  from  the 
United  Nations  camp  to  their  homes  as  long 
as  they  were  exposed  (o  threats  and  arbitrary 
arrests  by.  or  at  the  direction  of.  SClret^ 
officials.  The  United  Nations  therefore  re- 
quested that  all  the  non-Congolese  officers 
of  the  SQret^  be  evacuated  within  48  hours. 

At  the  Instigation  of  the  remaining  for- 
eign officer*,  as  well  M  of  the  local  extrem- 
ists, heavily  armed  patrols  and  guard  posts 
began  to  be  maintained  by  the  gendarmerie 
at  all  public  buildings  and  other  Installa- 
tions In  BisabethvlUe  The  police  were  re- 
inforced by  800  members  of  Mr.  Munongo's 
Bayake  tribe.  Arms  were  also  being  distrib- 
uted to  Individuals  and  groups  who  were  not 
properly  trained  and  disciplined  to  handle 
them. 

On  September  12  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  Katanga  Government,  Mr.  (Kvarlste] 
Klmba.  announced  that  negotiations  had 
been  opened  for  reinforcing  Katangese  units 
with  personnel  and  equipment  from  Rho- 
desia. 

MZmNG    WITH    TSHOMBE 

Also  on  September  13,  United  Nations  rep- 
resentatives met  wSt^  Mr.  Tshombe  and 
members  of  his  govertunent  in  an  attempt 
to  obtain  a  lessening  0f  the  tension,  a  with- 
drawal or  at  least  reduction  of  the  military 
elements  from  the  streets  in  Ellsabethvllle, 
an  end  to  the  Inflammatory  propaganda,  re- 
dress of  refugee  grievances  which  would  per- 
mit their  return  to  their  homes,  and  assur- 
ance that  the  evacuation  of  ail  personnel 
falling  under  paragraph  A-2  of  the  Febru- 
ary 21  Security  Couhcll  resolution  would 
proceed  promptly. 

United  Nations  representatives  also  at- 
tempted to  persuade  the  Katanga  Govern- 
ment to  reconcile  their  political  differences 
with  the  Central  Oovemment  by  consti- 
tutional means  and  gave  asstirances  concern- 
ing Mr.  Tshombe's  safety  if  he  wished  to 
travel  to  LeopoldviUe  for  discussions.  On 
all  these  points  the  answer  of  the  ECatangese 
Oovemment  was  a  negative  one;  they  re- 
fused emphatically  to  permit  the  evacuation 
of  the  foreign  officers  serving  In  the  Katan- 
gese SQret^. 

In  the  early  hour*  of  September  18  the 
United  Nations  forces  therefore  took  security 
precautions  similar  to  those  applied  on  Au- 
g\ut  2g.  and  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  in- 
flammatory broadcasts  or  other  threaUi  to 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  while  the 
United  Nations  resumed  carrying  out  Its 
task  of  apprehending  and  evacuating  foreign 
military  and   pcu-amlUtary  personnel. 

At  this  point  an  alert  was  set  since  arson 
was  discovered  at  the  United  Nations  garage. 
As  the  United  Nations  troops  were  proceed- 
ing toward  the  garage  premises,  flre  was 
opened  on  them  from  the  building  where  a 
number  of  foreign  ofllcers  are  known  to  be 
staying.  United  Nations  troops  were  subse- 
quently also  resisted  and  fired  at  as  they 
were  deploylni^  toward  key  points  or  while 
they  were  gu;«rdlng  installations  In  the  city. 
United  Mationa  troo|is  returned  flre. 
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While  it  Is  yet  too  early  to  reconstruct 
from  the  incomplete  reports  the  whole  story 
of  the  events  of  the  day,  a  report  transmitted 
at  noon  on  September  13  by  the  conunander 
of  United  Nations  forces  In  Katanga,  Briga- 
dier S.  K.  Rajah,  states  that  the  radio  sta- 
tion and  poet  office  guarded  by  United  Na- 
tion* troops  were  attacked  several  Umes  and 
that  extensive  sniping  flre  was  directed 
against  United  Nations  troops  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  United  Nations  representative 
from  houses  occupied  by  non-African  resi- 
dents of  the  city. 

Non -Congolese  officers  and  mercenaries 
were  observed  leading  the  attacks,  directing 
fire  and  handling  the  weapons.  On  the  other 
hand  there  Is  no  evidence  of  any  sponta- 
neous or  large-scale  actions  having  been 
taken  against  the  United  NatloiM  by  the 
Congolese  personnel  of  the  gendarmerie. 

Sporadic  sniping  and  occasional  bursts 
from  heavier  weapons  were  reported  through- 
out the  day  and  up  to  the  time  of  writing 
this  report,  the  Katanga  radio  station  was 
reported  substantially  damaged  by  mortar 
flre  directed  at  It  when  the  United  Nations 
sought  to  use  It  to  appeal  for  calm  and  cessa- 
tion of  fire.  Casualties  so  far  ascertained  In- 
clude one  Indian  soldier  and  one  Swedish 
officer  killed,  six  Indian,  three  Swedish,  four 
Irish  and  one  Norwegian  personnel  wounded. 

The  United  Nations  representative  con- 
tacted Mr.  Tshombe  and  attempted  to  ob- 
tain a  cessation  of  the  hostilities  as  soon  as 
possible.  A  cease-flre  was  in  fact  issued  by 
Mr.  Tshomtje,  but  was  disregarded  by  the 
mercenaries  Involved  In  the  fighting. 
Throughout  the  Incident,  the  adjutant  of  the 
president.  Mayor  Mwamba,  assisted  the 
United  Nations  headquarters  in  their  efforts 
to  contact  responsible  authorities  who  could 
have  used  their  Influence  to  restore  calm. 

To  this  end,  a  meeting  was  arranged  be- 
tween the  United  Nations  representative,  the 
United  States  consul,  Mr.  Tshombe  and 
other  political  and  military  leaders  to  take 
place  at  noon.  Mr.  Tshombe  and  the  Con- 
golese leaders  did  not  come  to  that  meet- 
ing, however,  and  contact  between  them  and 
the  United  Nations  representative  was  not 
reestablished  up  to  the  time  when  this  re- 
port was  l>elng  drafted.  Mr.  (Jean-Marie) 
Kibwe  Is  reported  to  be  in  a  United  Nations 
camp. 

In  the  afternoon  of  September  13.  the  Cen- 
tral Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo  dispatched  to  Eltsabethvllle  a  delega- 
tion headed  by  the  Commlssalre  d'Etat  for 
Katanga,  Mr.  E.  D.  Bocheley,  to  assist  the 
provincial  authorities  In  the  restoration  of 
law  and  order.  The  United  Nations  dis- 
patched a  team  of  technical  experts  to  help 
In  the  restoration  of  essential  utilities  and 
public  services. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  highly  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  on  another 
one  of  his  great  and  what  time  will  prove 
to  be  historic  speeches  in  the  Senate.  On 
this  occasion  of  his  brilliant  and  his 
much  needed  not  only  defense  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  his  plea  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations,  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota that  I  would  be  interested  In  know- 
ing whether  or  not  he  had  any  of  the 
same  points  of  view  that  I  have.  I  was 
extremely  disappointed  In  the  response 
of  the  so-called  neutral,  uncommitted 
nations  at  Belerrade,  because  when  we 
read  their  memorandum,  their  state- 
ment, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
was  not  a  stanch  defense  of  the  United 
Nations,  there  was  not  a  recognition  or 
plea  on  their  part  for  its  strengthening 
and  for  its  use. 


I  think  that  Nehru  missed  a  great 
historic  opportunity,  because  if  there  is 
anything  I  learned  from  my  3  months 
at  the  United  Nations  last  fall  as  one 
of  the  American  delegates,  it  is  that  the 
only  hope  for  the  neutral  and  uncom- 
mitted nations  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
United  Nations.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
the  United  Nations  which  stands  be- 
tween the  imcommitted  and  the  neutral 
nations,  and  Russia,  and  therefore  be- 
tween themselves  and  destruction.  I  was 
keenly  disappointed  that  at  least  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  neutral  and  un- 
committed nations  not  only  did  not 
stanchly  defend  the  United  Nations  at 
Belgrade,  but  also  did  not  make  a  world 
appeal  to  both  Russia  and  the  Western 
Powers  to  use  the  United  Nations,  as 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  used,  in  the  set- 
tlement, for  example,  of  the  great  crisis 
which  confronts  mankind  today — Berlin. 

However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
not  so  many  days  ago — and  what  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  it  in  the  American  press? 
Practically  none.  Why?  Because  it  was 
too  close  to  us  or  too  hot  to  handle — 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament, made  the  speech  which,  in  my 
judgment,  should  have  been  made  by 
Nehru  at  Belgrade.  In  that  great  speech 
before  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
Canadian  ParUament,  the  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  made  the  plea  that  the 
question  of  Berlin  should  be  placed  be- 
fore the  United  Nations. 

I  hope  it  is  with  no  iimnodesty  that 
I  make  reference  to  the  fact  that  on 
April  11,  1959,  in  a  major  speech  I  made 
on  the  then  East  Berlin  crisis,  I  raised 
my  voice  in  saying  to  my  country,  "We 
ought  to  be  willing  to  put  Berlin  before 
the  United  Nations  for  final  determina- 
tion." That  means  East  Berlin  as  well 
as  West  Berlin. 

I  wished  to  make  this  addition  to  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
today,  because — I  care  not  how  impolitic 
it  is — I  say  to  the  people  of  my  country 
again  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  Berlin 
crisis  will  not  be  settled,  short  of  war, 
except  by  negotiations  between  the  West- 
em  Powers  and  Russia.  They  are  too 
far  out  on  the  limb. 

In  my  judgment,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  Berlin  crisis  must  go  to  the 
United  Nations  for  final  determination. 
We  ought  to  be  taking  it  there. 
We  oi^ht  to  offer  to  take  it  there.  We 
ought  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
offer  covers  both  East  Berlin  and  West 
Berlin. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  make  of  all  Berlin  an 
international  city.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  move  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters to  Berlin;  but  there  will  have 
to  be  a  united  Berlin,  not  a  separated 
Berlin,  to  make  it  an  international  city 
of  the  world.  In  my  judgment,  that  of- 
fers us  our  best  hope  of  avoiding  a  war 
which  is  on  the  doorstep  of  mankind 
in  the  very  hour  we  speak. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  f  itun 
Oregon  for  his  splendid  statement,  for 
what  I  always  expect  from  him,  a  cou- 
rageous statement,  and  a  very  intelligent 
statement  I  am  certain  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  thinks  much  as  I  do.  that 
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it  is  really  unimportant  these  days 
whether  somebody  likes  what  we  say  or 
not  So  what?  What  is  needed  today 
In  this  Oovemment,  and  what  is  needed 
in  this  Chamber.  Is  the  frank  and  honest 
exchange  of  views  by  men  of  conviction. 
We  need  to  search  and  seek  for  the 
truth. 

I  must  say  that  the  neutral  leaders 
or  the  neutral  nations  which  met  at  Bel- 
grade were  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  '.Tliey  for- 
feited their  opportunity  of  moral  leader- 
ship. It  was  terribly  disappointing.  I 
did  not  expect  that  they  would  neces- 
sarily champion  our  cause.  That  was 
not  important.  But  what  was  important 
was  that  they  championed  the  cause  of 
p>eace  and  the  instrumentality  of  peace — 
the  United  Nations — which  is  the  only 
hope  of  the  smaller  nations  for  recog- 
nition, for  support,  and  for  decision- 
making and  participation  in  decision- 
making. The  United  Nations  is  our 
answer.  It  is  the  answer  of  free  men 
and  women  to  Communist  internation- 
alism. The  Communist  movement  is  an 
international  movement,  with  interna- 
tional roots,  with  international  purposes, 
with  international  doctrine.  The  only 
instrumentality  which  the  world  has  to- 
day to  combat  that  kind  of  political 
monolithic  system  is  the  instrumentality 
known  as  the  United  Nation^.  It  is  the 
home  of  freedom.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
it  destroyed.  Neither  do  I  want  to  see 
it  weakened,  either  through  abuse  or 
lack  of  use  or  lack  of  resovu-ces  or  lack 
of  respect  or  lack  of  power.  I  believe 
the  opportunity  is  at  hand  now  for  our 
country,  along  with  others,  to  be  great 
friends  of  the  U.N. 

I,  too,  concur  in  the  thought  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  Berlin 
issue  must  find  its  way  to  the  United 
Nations.  I  said  this  when  I  returned 
from  Berlin,  as  the  Senator  knows.  I 
remember  the  Senator's  speech  of  a 
little  over  2  years  ago.  I  wish  more  peo- 
ple had  paid  attention  to  the  Senator's 
remarks,  because  they  were  well  worthy 
of  careful  study  then  and  now.  But 
when  I  returned  from  my  little,  short 
journey  to  Berlin  the  second  time,  I 
found  that  not  only  was  this  issue  lead- 
ing us  to  the  precipice  of  war,  but  that 
ultimately  it  must  find  its  way  into  the 
peacekeeping  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations.  Otherwise  war  will  come;  and 
it  will  be  no  limited  war,  either.  The 
concept  of  limited  war  by  great  powers 
is  ridiculous.  It  just  is  not  feasible,  and 
it  will  not  happen. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  For  the 
comfort  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
I  invite  his  attention  to  an  article  en- 
titled. "The  UN.  Is  Here  To  Stay,"  writ- 
ten by  Dag  Hammarskjold.  and  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine  Together,  for 
October  1961.  I  placed  the  article  in  the 
Record  of  September  19.  the  day  after 
Dag  Hammarskjold  died.  In  the  article, 
Mr.  Hammarskjold  said: 

The  United  Nations  finds  Itaell  In  a  dlffl- 
eult  stage  of  Its  development.  It  is  stUl  too 
weak  to  provide  the  security  desired  by  all. 
yet  it  la  strong  enough  and  alive  enough  to 


point  out  effectively  the  direction  In  which 
the  solution  must  be  sought.  In  Its  present 
phase,  the  organization  may  look  to  many 
like  a  preacher  who  cannot  Impose  the  law 
he  states  or  realize  the  gospel  he  Interprets. 
It  Is  understandable  If  those  who  have  this 
Impression  turn  away  In  distrust  or  with 
cynical  criticism,  forgetting  that  setbacks  In 
efforts  to  Implement  an  Ideal  do  not  prove 
that  the  Ideal  Is  wrong,  and  overlooking,  alao, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  great  changes  in 
human  society  there  must  always  be  a  stage 
of  such  frailty  or  seeming  Inconsistency. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  United 
Nations  should  be  a  living,  evolving,  ex- 
perimental institution.  Throughout  the 
article  there  is  the  hoj>e  and  the  confi- 
dence of  Dag  Hammarskjold  that,  as 
the  title  says,  "The  U.N.  Is  Here  To 
Stay." 


DISTRIBUTION    BY   MAIL   OP   COM- 
MUNIST  PROPAGANDA 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Humphrey's 
speech  on  the  Congo: 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  provided  it 
comes  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  HM.  5751,  to  amend  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  order  or  calendar  number? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  has 
this  bill  been  cleared  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No,  It  has  not  been 
cleared  by  the  minority  leader.  I  was 
clearing  it  with  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  have  to 
object  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
because  the  rule  of  comity  requires  that 
it  be  cleared. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  was  Just  reported. 
It  is  not  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  have  to  ob- 
ject until  we  have  clearance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  7500)  to  provide  for  a  Peace  Corps 
to  help  the  r>eoples  of  interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs 
for  skilled  manpower. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  h's  sig- 
nature to  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions,  and  they  were  signed 
by  the  Vice  President: 

8.  302.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  22, 
1948,  as  amended,  relating  to  certain  areas 
wltliln  the  Superior  National  Forest,  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  558.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of  March 
8,  1901,  and  June  28,  1944,  ao  as  to  exempt 


the  District  of  Columbia  from  paying  fees  in 
any  of  the  court*  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla: 

S.  564.  An  act  to  provide  for  apportioning 
the  expense  of  nuUntalnlng  and  operating 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Bridge  over 
the  Potomac  River  from  Jones  Point.  Va.,  to 
Maryland: 

S.  2307.  An  act  authorizing  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  to  carry  out 
part  I  of  its  transit  development  program 
and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  act  ap- 
proved July  14,  1900   (74  Stat.  537); 

S.  2476.  An  act  to  amend  section  207  of  the 
Military  Construction  Act  of  1960  in  order  to 
clarify  the  authority  granted  under  such 
section  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  ex- 
change certain  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  for  lands  owned  by  the  State  of 
Oregon; 

SJ.Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider 
and  formulate  plans  for  tiie  construction  In 
the  District  of  Coliunbla  of  an  appropri- 
ate permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
Woodrow  Wilson; 

S.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  membership 
and  participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
Inter-American  Children's  Institute; 

HH.  115.  An  act  for  the  allocation  of  costs 
on  the  Wapato-SatUB  unit  of  the  Wapato 
Indian  irrigation  project; 

H.R.  470.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1  and 
3  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended; 

H.R.  5490.  An  act  to  provide  for  more  ef- 
fective participation  In  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  tor  other 
pxupoees;  and 

H.R.  7726.  An  act  to  authorize  tlw  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  the  extension  of  certain  naval  vessel 
loans  now  In  existence. 


PEACE  CORPS  ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7500)  to  provide 
for  a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of 
interested  countries  and  areas  in  meet- 
ing their  needs  for  skilled  manpower.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  In  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  20,  1961.  pp. 
20474-20480.  Conchessional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  ol 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  note  the  dedication  and 
tireless  efforts  of  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  served 
as  conferees,  and  of  the  House  con- 
ferees, who  worked  into  the  evening 
hours  on  Monday  in  order  to  reach  final 
agreement  on  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  most  important  issue  to  be  re- 
solved was  that  of  the  number  of  super- 
grade  jwsltlons  to  be  authorized  for  the 
Peace  Corps.  My  colleagues  will  recall 
a  pertinent  amendment  offered  on  the 
floor  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HicKENLooPER]  whlch  was  modi- 
fled  and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.    Under 
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the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  Peace 
Corps  was  authorized  to  employ  35  per- 
sons without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Classlflcation  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed. Of  these  25  could  be  compensated 
at  rates  higher  than  a  GS-15.  including 
2  who  could  receive  up  to  $19,000. 

H.R.  7500,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
committee  of  conference  agreed  to  30  ex- 
cepted positions,  20  of  which  may  be 
supergrades.  The  number  of  top-level 
pKfiitions  authorized  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Peace  Corps  to  obtain  ex- 
perienced and  high  caliber  program  ad- 
ministrators, a  factor  which  the  Peace 
Corps  believes  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  success  of  its  mission. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  special  tribute  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Senate  report  whose 
suggestions  and  amendments  with  re- 
spect to  this  legislation  have  doubtless 
contributed  much  toward  making  the 
final  legislative  product  a  better  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Inform  us  what  happened  to 
the  amendment  relating  to  a  foreign- 
language  department? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  The  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  contained  an  amend- 
ment, offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  fMr. 
CuRTisl,  relating  to  foreign-language 
proficiency.  The  Senate  conferees  felt 
that  the  slight  modifications  voted  by 
the  House  were  helpful,  and  therefore 
accepted  them. 

This  provision  now  reads  as  follows: 

rOVZIGN   LANCCAGX    PKOnCtENCT 

Sic.  24.  No  person  shall  be  assigned  to 
duty  as  a  volunteer  under  this  Act  in  any 
foreign  country  or  area  unless  at  the  time  of 
•uch  assignment  he  poasesses  such  reason- 
able proflclency  as  his  assignment  reqxilres 
In  speaking  the  language  of  the  country  or 
area  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senate  version  also  provided  that  if  he 
served  in  an  area  where  there  was  a 
written  language,  he  should  be  reason- 
ably proficient  in  reading  and  writing 
that  language? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yee,  that  was  the 
Senate  provision,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  8o  the  Senate  con- 
ferees have  accept^  a  House  modifica- 
tion which  does  not  require  the  volunteer 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  language 
of  the  country  in  which  he  serves,  if  it 
has  a  written  language. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
But  the  modification  requires  that  he 
have  proficiency  in  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  to  which  he  is 
assigned. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  his  assignment  re- 
quires It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  if  his  assign- 
ment requires  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Who  will  determine 
that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Corps.  Of 
course,  that  determination — and  let  me 
say  that  I  am  sure  the  Senator  frwn  Ne- 


braska would  like  to  have  s(Mne  legisla- 
tive history  made  in  connection  with 
this  matter — should  be  controlled  by  the 
kind  of  work  the  volunteer  is  to  do. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  pointed 
out  when  he  submitted  his  amendment, 
if  the  work  of  the  volxmteer  requires 
close  contacts  and  working  relationships 
with  the  local  pteople,  so  that  there  is 
need  for  communication — oral  commu- 
nication, in  this  instance — then  he  must 
have  sufficient  proficiency  to  be  able  to 
communicate.  However,  if  the  volun- 
teer were  working  in  an  office  with 
English-speaking  clientele,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  him  to  have  proficiency 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly if  English  were  used  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  government  and  for  official 
purposes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  state 
that  every  volunteer  who  serves  will  be 
contributing  to  the  image  of  the  United 
States  in  the  area  in  which  he  serves; 
and  regardless  of  the  duties  he  has  or 
his  working  hours,  he  will  be  living  in  a 
foreign  country  and  will  be  making  an 
impression  upon  the  people  there.  It 
may  be  a  good  impression;  it  may  be  a 
bad  one. 

I  think  the  private  organizations,  in- 
cluding our  churches  in  their  missionary 
efforts,  have  always  made  it  an  impor- 
tant requirement  that  their  people — 
whether  they  be  trained  in  medicine,  in 
agriculture,  in  administration,  in  teach- 
ing, in  preaching,  or  whatever  their  as- 
signment might  be — must  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  the  people  among  whom 
they  live. 

These  volunteers  may  be  performing 
some  type  of  work  for  8  hours  a  day; 
but  they  will  be  living  in  these  foreign 
countries  24  hours  a  day.  So  I  wish  to 
express  my  regret  that  there  was  any 
modification  which  lessens  the  require- 
ment that  the  volunteers  be  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  language  of  the  coimtry 
in  which  they  serve,  because  along  with 
their  training  in  the  language  they 
would  necessarily  become  informed 
about  the  country  in  which  they  serve. 
I  have  very  grave  doubts  about  this 
venture;  and  I  certainly  am  not  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  that  this  amendment 
was  modified  In  this  way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  that  I 
can  help  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  a 
bit,  I  believe,  by  pointing  out  that  the 
staff — the  Director  and  his  associates — 
recognize  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  country  in  which 
the  volunteer  serves,  not  only  the  ability 
to  speak  it,  but  also  the  ability  to  read 
it  and  to  write  it.  As  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  knows,  I  am  sure  that  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  contained  no 
provision  on  this  subject;  and  although 
the  language  of  the  conference  report 
does  not  require  such  reading  and  writ- 
ing ability.  It  is  the  general  Intention  of 
the  agency  that  where  such  reading 
and  writing  ability  would  be  of  essential 
help  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties — 
and  I  point  out  that  this  is  a  "doing" 
program  and  a  working  program,  not 
particularly  a  paper  program — such 
reading  and  writing  ability  surely  will 
be  encouraged  and  asked  for. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  think  our  diplomatic 
corps  has  made  significant  progress  in 


this  field  in  recent  years.  There  was  a 
time  when  our  country  was  greatly 
handicapped  by  having  abroad  many 
representatives  who  were  unfamiliar 
with  the  countries  in  which  they  served 
and  had  httle  knowledge  of  their  history 
or  their  language.  But  now  we  are  be- 
ginning a  new  program,  which  will  not 
end  in  our  lifetime;  and  I  think  as  a 
matter  of  law  we  should  require  that 
those  who  serve  under  the  program  not 
only  be  able  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
country  in  which  they  serve,  but  also  be 
able  to  understand  it  to  the  point  where 
they  can  read  it  and  write  it.  because  no 
one  could  become  proficient  in  reading 
and  writing  a  language  without  gaining 
a  great  storehouse  of  knowledge  about 
the  country  and  its  people — information 
of  great  value  in  connection  with  service 
there. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  grave  mistake  not 
to  make  that  a  positive  requirement  at 
the  time  when  the  new  agency  is  begun. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 
Without  objection,  the  report  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  object. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      Then 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  re- 
port;  and  all  in  favor  will  say  "aye"; 
and  those  opposed  will  say  "no." 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  action  by  the  con- 
ferees on  some  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Action  bt  the  Conixrees  on  Soke  or  the 
Sematx  Amxmdmxnts 
The  amendment  offered  on  the  Senate 
floor  by  Senator  Hickknloofxk,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  MiLUOt,  providing  that  training 
of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  "shall  include  In- 
struciion  in  the  phUosophy,  strategy,  tac- 
tics, and  menace  of  communism"  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  conferees  and  remains 
Intact  In  the  bUl  (sec.  8(c)  ). 

The  Senate  bill  contained  an  amendment 
offered  on  the  Senate  floor  by  Senator  Cttstis 
relating  to  foreign  language  proflclency. 
The  Senate  conferees  felt  the  slight  modi- 
fications suggested  by  the  House  were  help- 
ful, and  therefore  agreed  to  them  (sec.  24). 
An  amendment  offered  on  the  Senate  floor 
by  Ecnator  Keatino  provided  that  at  the 
expiration  of  flscal  year  1963,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  should  undertake  or 
cause  to  be  xmdertaken  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  the  operation  and  activities  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  House  blU  had  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  Senate  conferees 
receded  on  this  amendment.  Without  the 
specific  provision  In  the  bill,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  can  still  make  a  study 
of  Peace  Corps  operations.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees were  also  aware  that  by  the  terms 
of  the  Keating  amendment,  such  a  study 
was  not  called  for  until  the  expiration  of 
fiscal  year  1963.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  to  be  commended  for  his  initiative 
In  suggesting  the  study,  and  may  be  assured 
that  the  committee  will  keep  It  in  mind. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Peace  Corps  legisla- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
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the  Record  immediately  following  the 
proceedings  in  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  a  budget  analysis  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations based  on  the  estimate  of 
annual  cost  per  volunteer  of  $9,000  for 
the  Peace  Corps  personnel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Appxnoix   a. — Basis  of   estimate  of   annual 
cost  per  volunteer 

Total  per 
volunteer 
Ezpenscb  during  UB.  training  period, 

3   monthB $3,661 

Medical  examination 12 

Transportation     —     home/training 

center/home 160 

ImmunlzatlODB 16 

Psychiatric    examination 16 

Training  coat — $250  per  month  for 

3   months 750 

Subsistence — $180    per   month    for 

3    months. 540 

Readjustment    allowance — $76    per 

month  for  3  months 325 

Total 1,707 

Plvu  50  percent  for  attrition  > 864 

Expenses    during    service    period,    21 
months: 

A.  Transportation 1,460 

Home/gateway  clty/hc«ne 150 

International  transportation, 

tourist  class 1.000 

Transportation  of  things 200 

Travel  In  host  country lOO 

B.  Oversea  training 375 

Training  cost — $260  for  1  month.         260 
Training  of  counterparts* 125 

O.  Allowances 4,088 

Subsistence  allowance — $160  per 

month  for  21  months 3, 160 

Readjiistment  allowance — $7b  per 

month   for  2\  months 1,676 

Leave  allowance — $12.50  per 
month  for  21  months 263 

D.  Logistic  support 670 

Housing:   Rent — $20  per  month 

for  21  months 420 

Clothing:  $160  for  Ist  year;  $50 

for  2d   year 20O 

Bicycle 60 

S.  Project    eqiilpment    and    mate- 
rials  1,  000 

P.  Medical   expenses 875 

Medical     supplies — $6     per 

month  for  21  months $106 

Reimbursable  medical  and 
dental    care    and    hos- 
pital— 
$10    per    month    for    21 

months 210 

Medical     evacuation     cost, 
pro  rata  share qq 

'During  the  pilot  period,  approximately 
60  percent  more  than  the  number  needed  for 
immediate  projects  wUl  be  put  through 
training  to  aasvu-e  high  selectivity.  Those 
In  excess  of  Immediate  needs  but  found  fully 
qualified  will  be  assigned  to  later  projects. 

•  It  Is  assumed  that  counterpart  workers 
will  participate  In  the  oversea  training  of 
volunteers  60  percent  of  the  time;  that  the 
Peace  Corps  wlU  pay  their  training"  costs  and 
the  host  country  will  pay  their  subsistence 
ooata. 


Appendix   A. — Basis   of  estimate   of   annual 
cost   per   volunteer — Ck>ntlnued 

Total  per 
volunteer 
Expenses    during    service    period,    21 
months : 
O.  Supervision  and  field  operations: 
Costs  of  project  director,  med- 
ical personnel,  and  other  ad- 
ministrative support   person- 
nel.   United    States    or    local: 
their      housing,      allowances, 
transportation,   and   In-coun- 
try travel:  office  rent  and  util- 
ities: communications;  print- 
ing   and    reproduction;     and 
associated     equipment,     sup- 
plies,   and    material    are    not 
Included    herein    as    they   are 
covered  In  Indirect  overhead 
costs. 

Total  of  above $11.  419 

Pliis     10     percent     for     volunteer 

leaders  • 1, 142 

Total  direct  costs  per  volunteer 

for  24-month  project 12.661 

Annual  direct  coat  per  volunteer 6,280 

Indirect  overhead  costs  per  volun- 
teer: Administrative  and  program 
support  costs  of  Peace  Corps  ($8.8 
million  divided  by  3,000  volun- 
teers)  2.900 

Total  computed  costs 9,180 

Peace  Corps  budget  estimate 9,000 

•  It  Is  assumed  that  volunteer  leaders  will 
be  assigned  at  the  ratio  of  1  to  15  volunteers. 
Since  the  coat  of  a  volunteer  leader  la  at 
least  60  percent  higher  than  a  volunteer, 
an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  volunteers  Is  estimated  for  volunteer 
leaders. 

Administrative  and  program  support 
expenses 


Personnpl  summary: 

Total  number  of  pennsBcnt 

positions 

Full-time  oqulrslent  of  otber 

positions 

.\vcraee  number  of  all  em- 

ploywa 

Number  of  employees  at  eod 

of  year 


Object  classiflcstion: 

U    Personnel  compensation: 

Pennanent  poaltioos 

Positions  other  than  per- 
manent  

Other  penonnel  oompen- 
satioQ 


Total  personnel  com- 
pensation  

12    Personnel  benefltK 

31    Travel  and  traosportatiOQ  of 

person  •! 

23    TransporUtiOD  Of  things 

23    Rent,    communicatlcoa.   and 
uUUties 

34  Printinc  and  reproduction 

35  Other  services: 

Representation  allowanoe. 
MisoeUaneoos  contractual 

services 

Bute  and  IC.\  adminis- 
trative support 

Public  health  support 

26    Supplies  and  matertala 

SI    Equipment ..... 


Total  obllgaUoDS.. 


loei  es- 
timate 


Nnmba 

212 

6 

32 

182 


Amomnt 
$233,419 

80,875 

14.4<U 


334.764 
21. 7M 

122,400 
17,300 

38.004 
87,321 


310,456 
8^287 


15,800 
80^000 


i.ioaToo 


1003  as- 
tiinato 


Number 

see 

14 
2»4 
350 


Amount 
$2,400,343 

308,000 

130,004 


2,7»7,340 
aSB.0»4 

782,300 
400^140 

7!fl,n3' 
234,065 

8.500 

136,436 

2.236,800 
638.600 
147.065 
313.400 


18,700,700 


■  This  estimate  U  included  to  the  overall  $40,000,000 
request  tor  Peace  Corpa  procrams  (or  fiscal  year  1962. 


DISARMAMENT  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  comment  on  the  announcement 
that  has  just  been  made  that  the  United 


States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  now 
accepted  a  Joint  statement  of  certain 
agreed  general  principles  which  form  a 
basis  for  guiding  them,  and  hopefully 
other  countries,  in  the  resumption  of 
disarmament  negotiations.  This  agree- 
ment is  the  result  of  discussions  between 
Mr.  McCloy,  representing  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Zorln.  representing  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  began  last  June, 
and  have  continued  intermittently 
throughout  the  summer.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the 
text  of  the  statement  of  agreed  princi- 
ples drafted  by  both  countries.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter,  sent 
to  Mr.  Zorin  by  Mr.  McCloy,  regarding 
the  statement  of  principles,  and  em- 
phasizing certain  fundamental  remain- 
ing disagreements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
anyone  who  reads  this  statement  of 
principles  will  recognize  that  the  degree 
of  agreement  reached  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  basis 
of  resumption  of  negotiations  is  very 
general,  indeed.  The  principles  do  em- 
phasize that  there  should  be  effective 
verification  and  control  of  all  disarma- 
ment measures. 

For  example,  principle  No.  6  states: 

All  disarmament  measures  should  be  Im- 
plemented from  beginning  to  end  under 
such  strict  and  effective  International  con- 
trol as  would  provide  firm  assurances  that 
aU  parties  are  honoring  their  obligations. 

The  principles  also  indicate  that  there 
is  an  Important  and  necessary  relation- 
ship between  disarmament  and  measures 
to  strengthen  institutions  for  maintain- 
ing peace  and  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  by  peaceful  means. 
For  example,  under  principle  No.  7  there 
is  the  statement  that : 

During  and  after  implementation  of  the 
program  of  general  and  complete  dlaarma- 
ment.  there  should  be  taken,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  UJJ.  Charter  the 
necessary  measure  to  maintain  International 
p>eace  and  seciu-lty,  including  the  obliga- 
tion of  states  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  United  Nations  agreed  manpower  nec- 
essary for  international  peace  force  to  be 
equipped  with  agreed  types  of  armaments. 
Arrangements  for  the  use  of  this  force  should 
Insure  that  the  United  Nations  can  effec- 
tively deter  or  suppress  any  threat  or  use 
of  arms  In  violation  of  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

Another  agreed  principle  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is: 

states  participating  In  the  negotutloni 
should  seek  to  achieve  and  Implement  the 
widest  possible  agreement  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

This  means,  I  believe,  that  some  dis- 
armament measures  could  be  imple- 
mented without  having  to  wait  for  a  full 
program  to  be  worked  out  to  the  very 
last  measure. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  should  be  grati- 
fied that  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  have  reached  a  measure  of 
understanding  which  should  enable  them, 
along  with  other  countries,  to  resume 
negotiations  for  comprehensive  dlsarma- 
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ment  measures.  I  think  this  is  a  step 
forward.  It  is  important,  however,  that 
in  our  gratification  over  this  small  step 
we  not  be  led  to  believe  that  this  agree- 
ment means  that  disarmament  negotia- 
tions will  be  easy  or  that  progress  will 
come  quickly.  For  example,  in  the  bi- 
lateral discussions  with  the  Soviets,  the 
United  States  had  wanted  to  spell  out 
more  concretely  the  meaning  of  insp>ec- 
tlon,  verification,  and  control.  One  of 
the  principles  of  control  that  we  wished 
to  spell  out  more  concretely  is  that  in- 
spection must  take  place  not  only  over 
the  arms  being  destroyed,  but  also  over 
the  levels  of  arms  that  remain,  to  insure 
that  such  levels  are  not  exceeded  in  vio- 
lation of  an  agreement.  The  Soviet 
Union  objected  to  spelling  out  this  detail 
in  this  general  statement  of  principles. 
We  are  put  on  notice,  therefore,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  by  no  means  accepts  the 
view  held  by  the  United  States  regard- 
ing the  meaning  of  '•effective  verifica- 
tion." Further  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions will  have  to  take  place  to  clarify 
this,  as  well  as  other  issues  outstanding 
between  the  two  countries. 

With  these  qualifications  and  the  gen- 
eral caution  regarding  the  meaning  of 
the  agreement  reached.  I  think  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  should  see  some 
small  ray  of  hope  that  serious  and  mean- 
ingful negotiations  to  curb  the  arms  race 
may  be  instituted  before  too  long. 
ExKiBrr    1 

Text  or  a  Lrnxa  Pbom  Mk.  McClot  to  Mk. 
ZoaiN,  SKPTKMBn  20,   1961: 

At  the  September  18.  1961,  session  of  our 
bilateral  dlscvisslons  on  disarmament  you 
indicated  that  the  draft  of  a  Joint  stat«ment 
of  agreed  principles  which  I  submitted  to 
you  on  behalf  of  the  VS.  Oovemment  on 
September  14,  1961,  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
vided the  following  clause  were  omitted  from 
paragraph  6: 

"Such  verification  should  ensure  that  not 
only  agreed  Umltatlons  or  reductions  take 
place  but  also  that  retained  armed  forces 
and  armaments  do  not  exceed  agreed  levels  at 
any  stage." 

This  sentence  expresses  a  key  element  In 
the  U.S.  position  which  we  believe  is  Im- 
plicit In  the  entire  joint  statement  of  agreed 
principles  that  whenever  an  agreement 
stipulates  that  at  a  certain  point  cer- 
tain levels  of  forces  and  armaments  may  be 
retained,  the  verification  machinery  must 
have  all  the  rights  and  powers  necessary  to 
ensure  that  those  levels  are  not  exceeded. 

It  appears  from  your  statements  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  unwilling  to  agree  to  a 
Joint  statement  of  agreed  principles  unless 
the  above-mentioned  clause  Is  omitted  there- 
from. My  Government  has  authorized  me 
to  Inform  you  that,  In  the  interests  of 
progress  toward  resuming  disarmament 
negotiations.  It  Is  willing  to  remove  the 
above-mentioned  sentence  from  paragraph 
6  of  the  Joint  statement  of  agreed  principles 
since  It  Is  an  item  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  agreed. 

This  Is  done  upon  the  express  understand- 
ing that  the  substantial  position  of  the 
UJS.  Ooveriunent  as  outlined  In  the  above- 
quoted  sentence  and  in  our  memorandum  of 
September  14,  1961  remains  unchanged,  and 
Is  In  no  sense  prejudiced  by  the  exclusion 
of  this  sentence  from  the  joint  statement  of 
agreed  principles. 

The  United  States  continues  to  adhere  to 
and  will  continue  to  advance  the  principle 
contained  In  the  omitted  sentence  as  a 
necessary  element  in  any  comprehensive  dis- 
armament negotiations  or  agreement. 


U.8.    Statement    on    Disakmament   Fobum, 
JUI.T   29.   1961 

MEMOKAIfDXTlC 

The  objective  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
resumption  of  multilateral  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations. It  has  made,  and  now  reaffirms, 
four  alternative  proposals  for  the  composi- 
tion of  a  disarmament  forum: 

1.  Ten -Nation  Committee:  The  United 
States  remains  prepared  to  resume  negotia- 
tions In  the  Ten-Nation  Conamlttee,  which 
was  established  by  agreement  among  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Prance,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  In  September  1959. 
The  work  of  this  Committee,  which  Is  com- 
posed of  five  NATO  powern  (the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  France,  Canada, 
and  Italy)  and  five  Warsaw  Pact  Powers  (the 
U.S.S.R.,  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Rumania),  was  left  unfinished  by  virtue 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  break-off  of  negotia- 
tions In  Geneva  on  June  27.  1960.  It  was 
conceived  that  the  deliberations  of  this  Com- 
mittee would  provide  a  useful  basis  for  the 
consideration  of  disarmament  In  the  United 
Nations.  In  this  way,  a  stage  would  be 
achieved,  after  a  basis  for  agreement  was 
reached  by  the  members  of  this  Committee. 
In  which  all  members  of  the  United  Nations 
would  participate  In  an  effective  way  in  the 
disarmament  negotiations,  which  are  of  con- 
cern to  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  continues  to  believe  that  this 
represents  a  sound  and  orderly  approach, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  which  should  not  be  abandoned. 

2.  Ten-Nation  Committee  with  Invited  pre- 
siding officials:  The  United  States  Is  fully 
prepared  to  join  with  the  other  three  powers 
which  established  the  Ten-Nation  Commit- 
tee In  extending  an  Invitation  to  three  other 
nations,  not  members  of  the  NATO  or  War- 
saw Treaty  organizations,  to  designate  a 
chairman  and  two  vice  chairmen  of  the  Ten- 
Nation  Committee.  These  officers  would 
preside  over  meetings  of  the  Committee, 
using  their  good  offices  as  appropriate  to 
facilitate  the  achievement  of  agreement, 
without  bearing  the  additional  responsibility 
of  serving  as  official  spokesmen  of  their 
governments  in  the  negotiations  or  attempt- 
ing to  act  as  formal  "representatlvee"  of  a 
nonexistent  "neutral"  bloc. 

3.  Twenty-Nation  Committee:  The  United 
States  Is  fully  prepared,  considering  Its  ob- 
jective of  reaching  agreement  on  disarma- 
ment, to  propose  changing  the  original  con- 
cept of  the  Ten-Nation  Conmiltteee  by  an 
expansion  of  Its  membership  so  that  coun- 
tries not  members  of  NATO  or  the  Warsaw 
Pact  can  participate  at  the  Initial  negotiating 
level,  as  well  as  through  the  U.N.  Such  an 
expansion  should  be  consistent  with  normal 
principles  of  equitable  representation  of  the 
different  regions  of  the  world  and  with  the 
desirability  of  selecting  countries  on  the 
basis  of  such  relevant  factors  as  population 
and  military  capabilities.  Accordingly,  the 
United  States  proposes  that  three  countries 
be  added  to  the  Ten-Nation  Committee  from 
Asia,  three  from  Latin  America,  three  from 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  and  one  from 
non-NATO,  non-Soviet  bloc  Europe.  The 
United  States  has  suggested  that  the  follow- 
ing states  might  appropriately  be  added: 
Pakistan,  India,  and  Japan  from  Asia;  Mex- 
ico, Brazil,  and  Argentina  from  Latin 
America;  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Nigeria, 
and  Tunisia  from  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East;   and  Sweden  from  Europe. 

4.  The  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission:  If 
none  of  these  alternatives  Is  accepted  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  proposes  that 
substantive  negotiations  be  resumed  In  the 
United  Nations  DlEarmament  Commission,  In 
which  all  UJ*.  members  are  represented. 
The  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission  would  be 
free  to  establish.  If  It  so  wished,  smaller 
subcommittees  In  which  detailed  negotia- 
tions could  be  conducted. 


(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  21,  1961] 

Who  Should  Neootute? — Disarmament  Pat- 
TEKN  Outlined  bt  Reds,  United  States 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

UNrrED  Nations,  N.Y.,  September  20. — The 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  today 
announced  they  had  agreed  on  guidelines 
for  general  and  complete  disarmament  but 
that  they  had  failed  to  agree  on  who  should 
sit  down  to  negotiate  such  a  treaty. 

A  joint  statement  to  this  effect  was  filed 
at  the  United  Nations.  It  was  the  result 
of  months  of  effort  concluded  only  this 
morning. 

The  effect  Is  to  put  some  life  in  the  long 
moribund  disarmament  discussions  and  to 
make  certain  there  will  be  a  long  row  here 
on  how  next  to  proceed.  But  It  w&b  evident 
even  before  American  soiuces  began  saying 
so  that  today's  agreement  Is  a  long,  long 
way  from  agreement  on  disarmament  Itself. 

Just  why  the  two  nations,  now  such  ob- 
viously bitter  antagonists  on  aU  the  world's 
major  problems,  should  have  agreed  on  even 
a  joint  statement  of  agreed  principles  for 
disarmament  negotiations  was  not  spelled 
out  by  spokesmen  for  either  side.  It  was 
not  hard  to  guess,  however. 

The  United  States  has  been  effectively 
criticized.  In  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  so- 
called  neutral  nations,  as  not  really  wanting 
disarmament.  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev's  loud 
and  long  reiteration  of  his  desire  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament  has  had  consid- 
erable  propaganda  effect. 

Today's  agreement  puts  the  United  States 
firmly  on  record  for  the  goal,  at  least,  of 
"general  and  complete  disarmament"  though 
to  get  this  the  Soviets  had  to  agree  that  It 
could  come  step  by  step,  the  American 
Index,  and  not  In  4  years  as  Khrushchev  had 
said.  The  new  agreement  also  is  a  helpfvil 
backdrop  for  President  Kennedy's  expected 
disclosure  of  a  new  American  disarmament 
plan  when  he  speaks  here. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  obviously  nervotis  at  the  repercussions 
around  much  of  the  globe  to  Its  renewal  of 
nuclear  testing  In  the  atmosphere.  Most 
nations  have  felt  that  test  ban  agreement 
would  be  a  first  step  toward  general  dis- 
armament; hence,  there  has  been  some  tend- 
ency to  point  the  finger  at  Moscow. 

Today's  agreement  gives  the  Soviets  an 
opportunity  to  say  they  are  working  for 
total  and  complete  disarmament  and  to  ar- 
gue that  the  test  ban  Is  only  a  minor  affair 
In  comparison. 

In  essence,  then,  today's  agreement  serves 
the  propaganda  purposes  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  If  there  Is  any 
possibility  of  an  agreement  In  fact,  not  just 
In  terms  of  principles,  guidelines  of  consid- 
erable realism  have  now  been  established  to 
which  no  nation  can  object. 

Incidentally,  the  agreement  was  approved 
on  the  Western  side  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Council  on  behalf  of  all 
the  NATO  nations. 

insist  on  troika 

The  disagreement  reported  today  Is  not,  erf 
course,  new.  The  Soviets  want  the  "troika" 
principle  Introduced  Into  the  disarmament 
fonim  as  just  about  everything  else.  Includ- 
ing here  at  the  United  Nations.  They  pro- 
posed that  Instead  of  the  old  10-natlon  ne- 
gotiating committee  on  disarmament,  6 
from  the  Western  Powers  and  5  Commu- 
nist nations,  a  15-natlon  group  be  set  up  by 
adding  5  neutralist  nations. 

The  United  States  flatly  opposed  and  con- 
tinues to  oppose  this  on  principle.  Instead, 
several  variations  of  the  10-natlon  group 
were  offered  Including  one  to  Increase  It  to 
20  by  adding  Pakistan,  India  and  Japan  from 
Asia,  Mexico,  Brazil  and  Argentina  from  Lat- 
in America,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Ni- 
geria and  Tunisia  from  Africa  and  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  Sweden  from  Europe.  The 
Soviets  would  not  agree. 
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This  Issue  will  now  be  argtied  out  later  in 
this  session  of  tlie  UJf.  General  Aaeembly 
wltb  some  resolution  of  the  dliTerences  likely 
though  Just  what  it  Is  now  haxd  to  see. 
East-West  disarmament  talks  were  broken 
up  by  a  Soviet  walkout  at  Geneva  on  June 
27.  1960. 

What  had  been  agreed  upon  Is  the  result 
of  talks  between  John  J.  McCloy  of  the 
United  States  and  Valerian  A.  Zorin  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  held  In  Washington,  Moscow 
and  New  York  during  the  past  3  months. 
In  the  American  view,  the  agreed  principles 
remove  one  obstacle  to  a  disarmament  pact 
and  constitute  final  proof  of  VS.  seriousness 
in  striving  for  disarmament.  Zorln  told 
reporters  it  was  an  "advance  on  past  posi- 
tions." 

DClCAin)  SIDISTKFPKD 

The  agreement  sidestepped  the  Soviet  de- 
mand to  merge  the  stalled  test-ban  talks 
with  general  disarmament.  The  United 
States  wants  them  to  be  kept  separate. 

This,  in  capsule  form,  is  the  substance  of 
the  new  eight-point  agreement  on  prin- 
ciples : 

1.  The  goal  is  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament with  war  no  longer  an  Instrument 
for  settling  disputes.  But  disarmament 
must  be  accompanied  by  creation  of  "reliable 
procedures  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes"  and  means  to  maintain  peace  once 
arms  are  eliminated. 

2.  The  goal  is  to  cut  down  to  only  enough 
nonnuclear  arms  and  forces  to  maintain  in- 
ternal order  and  to  protect  personal  security. 
For  international  security  there  will  have  to 
be  a  U2J.  peace  force. 


IIMATION,   CESSATION 

3.  This  means  It  will  be  necessary  for  all 
nations  to  disband  armed  forces.  Including 
bases,  stop  making  arms,  eliminate  all  nu- 
clear, chemical  and  biological  weapons  stock- 
piles and  stop  production  of  such  weapons, 
eliminate  all  means  of  delivery  (such  as  in- 
tercontinental missiles),  abolish  military 
organizations  and  military  training  and  end 
military  ezpenditxires. 

(This  does  not  mean  the  United  States 
believes  it  ts  now  possible  to  ferret  out  hid- 
den nuclear  stockpiles  but  only  that  methods 
probably  can  be  devised  if  enough  work  is 
done  to  find  a  way.) 

4.  The  disarmament  program  should  be 
implemented  in  an  agreed  sequence,  by 
Bta!ges  imtil  It  is  completed,  with  each  meas- 
ure and  stage  carried  out  within  specified 
time  limits.  Each  new  stage  would  await 
verification  that  the  previous  one  had  been 
successfully  fulfilled. 

5.  The  step-by-step  procedvu-e  should  be 
arranged  so  that  no  nation  would  at  any 
stage  gain  a  military  advantage. 

6.  All  measures  should  be  Implemented 
from  beginning  to  end  tinder  such  strict  and 
effective  international  control  as  would  as- 
sure that  all  that  was  promised  was  Indeed 
being  done.  This  control  would  be  enforced 
during  and  after  disarmament,  under  an 
international  disarmament  organization 
which  would  have  "vmrestricted  access  with- 
out veto  to  all  places  as  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  effective  verification." 

This  U  somewhat  clearer  than  the  Soviet 
contention,  often  repeated  by  Khrushchev, 
that  there  should  be  full  controls  under 
conditions  of  general  disarmament.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  leaves  open  to  obvious  argu- 
ment what  is  "necessary." 

7.  While  disarmament  Is  underway  there 
would  be  a  biUldup  of  a  UJ*.  peace  force 
with  manpower  made  available  by  all  to  in- 
sure that  the  U.N.  "can  effectively  deter  or 
suppress  any  threat  or  use  of  arms"  In  tIoU- 
Uon  at  tbe  UJT.  Charter. 

«.  Nations  negotiating  an  agreement 
"should  ssek  to  achieve  and  Implement  the 
widest  possible  agreement  at  the  earliest 
possible  date."    They  should  keep  at  it  until 


agreement  is  reached  on  a  total  pact  and 
efforts  to  reach  initial  step  agreements  should 
not  prejudice  progress  on  total  agreement. 
The  langiiage  of  this  paragraph  was  entirely 
of  U.S.  drafting. 

The  McCloy -Zorln  agreement  came  yester- 
day, with  a  final  Soviet  approval  this  morn- 
ing, after  McCloy  agreed  to  eliminate  one 
sentence  from  item  6.  That  would  have  said 
that  verification  "should  insure  that  not 
only  agreed  limitations  or  reductions  take 
place  but  also  that  retained  armed  forces 
and  armaments  do  not  exceed  agreed  levels 
at  any  stage." 

The  Soviets  contended  this  was  a  matter 
ftoT  specific  disctisslon  during  negotiations 
;  and  McCloy  agreed  to  drop  the  sentence. 
But  he  put  It  in  a  letter  to  Zorln,  saying  he 
considered  It  expressed  "a  key  element"  In 
the  U.S.  position  to  which  It  will  continue 
to  adhere. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  21.  1061) 

UmxED      BrkTMa-QofiKt      Retort      Endobsss 
IDZALS      or      DUABMAMKirr — McCLOT-Zosnt 

Talks  Prodttcb  Broao  Accord  That  Mat 
Lead  to  Mobz  Parlkts 

(By  Kathleen  Teltsch) 

UNmn  Nations,  N.Y.,  September  20. — The 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have 
reached  agreement  on  a  broad  set  of  dis- 
armament principles  that  could  lead  to  a 
resumption  of  arms  negotiations.  The  talks 
have  been  suspended  for  15  months. 

The  agreement  was  disclosed  in  a  Joint 
report  today  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the 
two  countries  on  the  series  of  private  ne- 
gotiations held  by  Valerian  A.  Zorln,  Soviet 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  and  John  J.  McCloy, 
President  Kennedy's  special  disarmament 
adviser.  Their  talks  were  held  In  Wash- 
ington in  June.  In  Moscow  in  July  and  dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  New  York. 

Simultaneously,  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  reported  failure  In  their  efforts 
to  agree  on  the  forxim  In  which  the  future 
disarmament  talks  should  be  held. 

ONUS    ON    ASSniBLT 

This  Indicates  that  tbe  Assembly  will  have 
to  work  out  the  question  of  the  memlMrahlp 
of  the  planned  disarmament  body.  Ths  So- 
viet Union  Is  almost  certain  to  try  to  apply 
its  troika  approach  under  which  equal 
representation  would  be  given  to  three  po- 
litical groupings — the  Soviet  bloc,  the  West 
and   the   nonallned   nations. 

The  last  round  of  arms  talks  was  broken 
up  June  37.  1960,  when  the  Soviet  bloc 
walked  out  of  the  Genera  disarmament 
meetings.  The  Soviet  Union  accused  the 
West  of  failing  to  negotiate  seriously  and  of 
being  Interested  in  espionage  instead  of  dis- 
armament. 

This  occurred  as  the  West  was  on  ths 
point  of  formally  presenting  a  new  plan  for 
step-by-step  dtsannament.  including  the 
elimination  of  vehicles  of  delivery  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  new  Soviet-United  States  agreement 
on  guiding  principles,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Assembly  in  a  report,  contains  few  new  ideas. 
It  largely  repeaU  brckad  statements  made  by 
one  side  or  the  other  in  the  past. 

t7.S.     POINTS     CNDOaSZD 

Its  significance  was  seen  rather  In  the 
apparent  wish  to  get  the  present  deadlocked 
talks  moving  again.  There  was  speculation 
also  that  the  Russians  might  be  shifting  to 
a  new  tactical  approach  and  might  wUh  to 
appear  conciliatory. 

The  United  States  was  understood  to  view 
the  agreement  as  an  event  that  should  be 
neither  magnified  or  minimized  in  impor- 
tance. It  was  emphasized  that  a  statement 
of  principles  was  far  removed  from  a  dis- 
armament agreement. 

Mr.  Zorin  and  Mr.  McCloy  had  at  least  28 
meeUngs  and  many  were  devoted  to  drawing 
up  the  statement  of  principles. 


Tbe  final  draft  contains  points  that  th» 
United  States  has  pushed.  The  first  of  the 
eight  major  principles  links  disarmament  to 
an  accompanying  willingness  to  establish 
reliable  procedures  for  settling  disputes 
peacefully  in  accordance  with  ths  United 
Nations  Charter, 

Another  key  principle  speaks  of  dUarma- 
ment  as  being  implemented  by  stages  with 
a  review  at  each  stage.  This  embraces  the 
cautious  approach  favored  by  ths  United 
States  rather  than  the  Soviet  approach  that 
general  and  complete  disarmament  must  be 
achieved  within  a  fixed  time  limit  *u<^  as 
4  years. 

A  further  principle  puts  emphasis  on 
"strict  and  effective  International  control." 

In  thU  the  United  States  wished  to  get 
acceptance  for  the  principle  that  verification 
should  Insure  not  only  what  reductions  have 
occurred  in  armaments  and  armed  forces  but 
also  what  remaining  armaments  and  forces 
do  not  exceed  the  agreed -to  limits. 

However,  the  Soviet  Union  was  unwilling 
to  see  this  point  Included  and  it  was  dropped 
from  the  Joint  agreement.  In  a  separata 
letter  from  Mr.  McCloy  to  Mr.  Zorln.  the  U.8. 
representaUve  repeated  that  this  was  a  key 
element  In  the  UJ3.  position  although  agree- 
ing to  delete  this  point.  Mr.  McCloy  Indicated 
the  issue  could  and  likely  would  t>e  raised 
anew. 

utsrscnoir  plan  ntcLumcB 

The  Joint  agreement  also  would  provide 
that  an  international  disarmament  organisa- 
tion be  created  within  the  United  Nations 
with  inspectors  who  would  have  xinrestrlcted 
access  without  veto  to  all  places  as  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  effective  verification. 

It  was  further  agreed,  in  principle,  that 
there  be  an  international  police  force  that 
would  insure  the  United  Nations  effective- 
ness in  deterring  or  su|>pres8lng  the  use  of 
arms. 

The  Soviet  acceptance  of  this  broad  state- 
ment would  seem  to  be  at  odds  with 
Moscow's  view  that  the  troUca  should  also 
apply  to  the  force  which  would  effectively 
paralyse  its  action  wlien  the  Sorlst  bloe 
wished. 

On  the  deadlocked  Issue  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  negotiating  body  to  conduct  ths 
disarmament  negotiations,  the  United  States 
offered  four  proposals  to  Mr.  Zorln,  but  none 
was  accepted. 

It  proposed  the  use  of  ths  10-natlon  com- 
mittee, which  was  lef.  with  its  busixMSS  on- 
flnlahed  by  tbe  Soviet  walkout.  Tbe  mem- 
t>crs  were  five  from  ths  Wsst — the  United 
States,  Britain.  Prance  Canada,  and  Italy — 
and  five  from  the  Soviet  side — tbe  Soviet 
Union,  Poland,  Oaechoslovakla.  Bulgaria,  and 
Rumania. 

Tbe  United  States  also  proposed  to  invite. 
In  addition  to  the  10,  3  nonallned  states, 
who  could  preside,  use  their  good  ofllcee.  but 
would  not  be  formal  representatives. 

The  third  proposal  was  to  expand  the  10 
to  a  20-nation  group  to  include  countries 
that  are  members  neither  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organisation  group  nor  the 
Soviet  bloc:  Pakistan.  India.  Japan.  Mexico, 
Braxil.  Argentina,  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Nigeria,  Tunisia,  and  Sweden. 

If  these  three  Ideas  were  unacceptable,  the 
United  States  was  willing  to  have  substantive 
talks  resumed  in  the  United  Nations  Dis- 
armament Commission,  in  which  all  98  mem- 
bers are  represented. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  21.  19611 
Txrr  ov  Unttzd  &rATai-8ovisT  Rspoar 
Having  conducted  an  extensive  exchange 
of  views  on  disarmament  pursuant  to  their 
agreement  announced  in  the  General  As- 
sembly on  March  M,  lOei. 

Noting  with  concern  that  the  continuing 
arms  race  is  a  heavy  burden  for  humanity 
and  Is  fraught  with  dangers  for  the  cause  of 
world  peace, 
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Reafllrmlng  their  adherence  to  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  General  Assembly  Resolution 
1378  (XrV)  of  November  20,  1969, 

Affirming  that  to  facilitate  the  attainment 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  in  a 
peaceful  world  It  is  Important  that  all  states 
abide  by  existing  international  agreements, 
refrain  from  any  actions  which  might  aggra- 
vate international  tensions,  and  that  they 
seek  settlement  of  all  disputes  by  peaceful 
means. 

The  United  States  and  the  U.SJSJI.  have 
agreed  to  recommend  the  following  prin- 
ciples as  the  basis  for  future  multilateral 
negotiations  on  disarmament  and  to  call 
upon  other  states  to  cooperate  in  reaching 
early  agreement  on  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament in  a  peaceful  world  In  accordance 
with  these  principles. 

I 
The    goal    of    negotiations    is   to    achieve 
agreement  on  a  progmm  which  will  Insure 
that, 

(a)  Disarmament  is  general  and  complete 
and  war  is  no  longer  an  instrument  for  set- 
tling international  problems  and 

(b)  Such  disarmament  is  accompanied  by 
the  establishment  of  reliable  procedures  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 

The  program  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament shall  ensure  that  states  will  have 
at  their  disposal  only  those  nonnuclear 
armaments,  forces,  facilities,  and  establish- 
ments as  are  agreed  to  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain Internal  order  and  protect  the  personal 
security  of  citizens;  and  that  the  states  shall 
support  and  provide  agreed  manpower  for  a 
U.N.  peace  force. 

To  this  end.  the  pr6^am  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament  shall  contain  the  nec- 
essary provisions,  with  respect  to  the  military 
establishment  of  every  nation,  for; 

(a)  Disbanding  of  armed  forces,  dis- 
mantling of  military  establishments,  includ- 
ing bases,  cessation  of  the  production  of 
armaments  as  well  as  their  liquidation  or 
cooTSfslon  to  peaceful  usee: 

(b)  Elimination  of  all  stockpiles  of  nuclear, 
chemical,  bacteriological,  and  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  and  cessation  of  the  pro- 
duction of  such  weapons; 

(c)  Elimination  of  all  means  of  delivery  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction: 

(d)  Abolishment  of  the  organizations  and 
institutions  designed  to  organize  the  mili- 
tary effort  of  states,  cessation  of  military 
training,  and  closing  o(  all  military  training 
institutions;  i 

(e)  Discontinuance  of  military  expendi- 
tures. 

r» 
The  disarmament  program  should  be  im- 
plemented in  an  agreed  sequence,  by  stages 
until  it  Li  completed,  with  each  measure  and 
stage  carried  out  within  specified  time  limits. 
Transition  to  a  subsequent  stage  in  the  proc- 
ess of  disarmament  should  take  place  upon 
a  review  of  the  implementation  of  measures 
Included  in  the  preceding  stage  and  upon  a 
decision  that  all  such  measures  have  been 
Implemented  and  verified  and  that  any  addi- 
tional verification  arrangements  required  for 
measures  in  the  next  stage  are,  when  appro- 
priate, ready  to  operate. 

V 

All  measures  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament should  be  balanced  so  that  at 
no  stage  of  the  implementation  of  the  treaty 
could  any  state  or  group  of  states  gain  mili- 
tary advantage  and  that  security  is  ensured 
equally  for  all. 

« 

All  disarmament  measures  should  be  im- 
plemented from  beginning  to  end  under 
such  strict  and  effective  international  con- 


trol as  wovild  provide  firm  assurance  that 
all  parties  are  honoring  their  obligations. 
Dtiring  and  after  the  implementation  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  the  most 
thorough  control  should  be  exercised,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  such  control  depend- 
ing on  the  requirements  for  verification  of 
the  disarmament  measures  being  carried 
out  in  each  stage. 

To  implement  control  over  and  inspection 
of  disarmament,  an  international  disarma- 
ment organization  including  all  parties  to 
the  agreement  should  be  created  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations.  This  in- 
ternational disarmament  organization  and 
Its  Inspectors  should  be  assured  unrestricted 
access  without  veto  to  all  places  as  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  effective  verification. 

vn 

Progress  In  disarmament  should  be  ac- 
companied by  measures  to  strengthen  insti- 
tutions for  maintaining  peace  and  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means.  During  and  after  the  im- 
plementation of  the  program  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  there  should  be 
taken.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  necessary 
measures  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security.  Including  the  obligation  of 
states  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  United 
Nations  agreed  manp>ower  necessary  for  an 
international  peace  force  to  be  equipped 
with  agreed  types  of  armaments. 

Arrangements  for  the  use  of  this  force 
should  Insure  that  the  United  Nations  can 
effectively  deter  or  suppress  any  threat  or 
use  of  arms  in  violation  of  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

vm 
States  participating  in  the  negotiations 
should  seek  to  achieve  and  implement  the 
widest  possible  agreement  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  Efforts  should  continue  without 
Interruption  until  agreement  upon  the  total 
program  has  been  achieved,  and  efforts  to 
Insure  early  agreement  on  and  implementa- 
tion of  measures  of  disarmament  should  be 
undertaken  without  prejudicing  progress  on 
agreement  on  the  total  program  and  In  such 
a  way  that  these  measures  would  facilitate 
and  form  part  of  that  platform. 


COMMUNISM'S  CHALLENGE  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  that  I 
might  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Yes;  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Yes;  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  may  proceed. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  I  am  about  to  say  is  ad- 
dressed not  only  to  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  but  to  all  Americans — and 


most  specifically  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Many  times  during  the  last  decade  or 
more  we  have  been  able  to  draw  com- 
fort from  knowing  we  had  strength  and 
will  that  could  commsind  the  world's  re- 
siiect  and  deter  the  Communists.  But 
recent  history  is  not  reassuring.  Omi- 
nous signs  plague  us. 

Everywhere  the  Communists  press  for- 
ward stronger.  Khrushchev,  vowing  to 
take  over  the  world  for  communism,  and 
acting  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  win- 
ner, threatens  to  put  an  end  to  civilized 
survival  for  the  world  if  we  do  not  let 
him  have  his  way. 

In  an  effort  to  generate  global  en- 
thusiasm for  submission  he  has  stained 
the  sky  and  F>olluted  the  air  with  nuclear 
bursts. 

At  the  dividing  line  in  Berlin  he  has 
dared  to  make  a  frontal  attack  on  free- 
dom. 

In  speaking  of  the  future  he  has  em- 
braced the  risks  of  dire  threats  and 
ultimatums. 

It  is  a  grim  spectacle  such  as  we  have 
never  seen. 

My  purpose  in  asking  your  attention 
today  is  not  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a 
time  of  corroding  fears  and  tensions. 

You  all  know  this  as  well  as  I  do. 

It  is  not  to  suggest  that  I  have  some 
special  talent  which  permits  me  to  see 
clearly  the  way  out  of  the  never-never 
land  between  high  hope  and  deep  de- 
spair, into  which  we  have  wandered. 

That  would  be  presumptuous  of  me; 
but  although  we  do  not  yet  know  a  way 
out,  I  &m.  sure  the  time  has  come  to  find 
a  way  out,  and  to  go  once  again  to  the 
high  groimd  we  enjoyed  just  a  short 
time  ago. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  recite  our  list  of 
losses  in  the  great  conflict  with  world 
communism.  Being  a  long  list,  it  is 
painfully  evident,  not  only  to  us  but  to 
the  rest  of  the  world;  and  its  implica- 
tions are  frightening. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  recite  facts  that 
all  of  us  know  well  enough,  but  to  pose  a 
vital  question,  the  answers  for  which 
none  of  us  yet  knows  well  enough.  Not 
a  question  that  I  have  composed,  but 
which  suggests  itself.  Not  a  question  of 
selfish  or  parochial  origin  but  one  far 
more  important.  A  question  of  national 
interest. 

The  question  for  which  I  urge  your  at- 
tention is  spawned  from  the  ugly  union 
of  communism's  unswerving  ambition 
and  its  unscrupulous  methods.  The  im- 
plications of  this  question  have  put  a 
chill  into  the  hearts  of  millions  who 
yearn  for  peace,  yet  it  is  spoken  by  few 
of  us.  It  now  demands  our  attention. 
While  we  still  have  time  we  must  ex- 
amine it  to  its  deepest  foimdations,  its 
remotest  associations. 

We  must  do  this  now.  If  we  fail  to 
do  it  now,  we  may  not  be  free  to  do  it 
later  on.  It  is  a  question  that  chal- 
lenges us  to  merciless  objectivity  and 
realism. 

It  is  a  challenge  that  is  addressed  not 
only  to  us  who  are  here  today.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  every  American;  in  fact,  to 
every  free  man  and  woman,  and  to  every 
person  who  yearns  to  know  what  free- 
dom is.  or  to  regain  a  freedom  wrested 
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from  him  by  force,  or  lost  to  him  by  in- 
action or  bad  advice. 

What  we  learn  from  our  examina- 
tion, what  we  do  about  it — or  fall  to  do — 
may  be  the  difference  for  us  betweoi 
peace  or  war,  win  or  lose,  fear  or  free- 
dom, and  perhaps  even  life  or  death. 

We  must  look  at  it  against  the  back- 
drop of  Khrushchev's  reckless  ccmfl- 
dence,  against  the  foul  clouds  of  his 
nuclear  blackmail  blasts;  then  we  can 
see  the  question  I  am  about  to  pose  to 
you  as  the  most  crucial  the  American 
people  have  faced  since  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  laimched  us  as  the 
United  States  into  the  world  of  nations — 
not  the  strongest,  not  the  largest;  but 
nevertheless  confident,  firm,  and  fearing 
no  one. 

The  question  which  is  posed  to  all  of 
us,  the  question  for  which  we  must  find 
the  right  answers  across  the  board — 
realistically  and  urgently — Is  this: 

What  has  happened  that  permits 
Klirushchev  to  act  as  he  does? 

Let  me  repeat:  What  has  happened 
that  lets  him  to  do  it? 

Understand  me.  please.  Not  what  is  he 
doing.  We  know  that  only  too  well. 
Our  national  honor  bears  the  scars  and 
stains  of  what  he  is  doing  now  and  has 
done  in  the  past.  And  he  has  warned 
us.  arrogantly,  of  what  he  intends  to  do 
in  the  future,  which  is  even  worse. 

These  things  we  know.  But  today — 
now — why  does  he  feel  free  to  do  as  he 
does?    Why? 

This  also  we  must  know.  And  if  we 
do  not  know,  we  are  likely  to  lose  all 
control  over  shaping  our  future.  Worse, 
we  may  lose  our  future  itself. 

We  have  been  exhorted  to  have  the 
moral  courage  to  live  with  continuing 
conflict.  No  true  American  will  argue 
otherwise,  nor  doubt  that  we  are  equal 
to  the  rigors  of  our  moment  in  history. 
But  let  us  also  make  sure  we  have  the 
courage  to  go  straight  to  the  reasons 
why  the  conflict  so  often  nins  against 
us  and  burdens  us  so  heavily,  why  Khru- 
shchev so  often  has  the  Initiative  and 
we  are  satisfied  only  to  react. 

I  sense  a  tendency,  strange  to  the 
American  character  in  world  affairs,  to 
retreat  from  circumstances  rather  than 
to  face  up  to  them  realistically  and  mas- 
ter them.  I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  It. 
I  am  sure  we  can  assimfie  that  Khru- 
shchev is  greatly  pleased  by  it. 

So  let  us  here  and  now  make  a  start 
on  our  examination  of  the  question  I 
posed,  by  asking  a  related  question:  Is 
Khrushchev  free  to  act  as  he  does  be- 
cause the  Soviets  have  suddenly  gained 
the  overall  military  advantage? 

I  say  "no." 

The  primary  determinant  for  overall 
military  advantage  today  is  the  capacity 
for  total  nuclear  war.  No  matter  how 
fervently  Khrushchev,  we,  the  non- 
alineds,  or  anyone  else  would  like  to 
make  it  different,  this  Is  an  inescapable 
fact  and  we  must  face  it  firmly  and  deal 
with  it  realistlcaDy. 

No  matter  what  the  immediate  objec- 
tives may  be,  no  matter  hi  what  cir- 
cumstances a  critical  conflict  situation 
might  develop.  It  Is  the  capacity  which 
both  of  us — the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.SJl. — must  put  into  the  scales  first 
And  until  the  day  comes  when  there  Is 
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much  more  faith  and  good  will  in  the 
world  than  there  Is  today,  it  will  Invar- 
iably be  the  weight  which  tips  the  scales 
one  way  or  the  other — for  us  or  against 
us — toward  winning  or  losing;  toward 
resoluteness  or  retreat;  toward  firmness 
or  passivity;  toward  strength  or  submis- 
sion. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  as  of  today 
the  overall  military  advantage  rests 
with  us  and  our  allies.  We  may  be  sure 
the  Soviets  also  recognize  this  fact. 
When  they  undertake  to  assess  their 
risks  in  any  venture  that  they  contem- 
plate— B«?rlin,  Laos.  Africa,  the  Middle 
E^ast,  Cul)a — they  mt:st  begin  at  the  top, 
with  that  for  which  their  fears  are 
greatest  and  their  chances  smallest.  It 
is  as  true  for  them  as  it  is  for  us  that 
they  cannot  hide  from  realism. 

All  of  us  rightly  fear  that  the  conflict 
may  go  to  the  ultimate  level  of  total  nu- 
clear war.  No  one  can  say  whether  or 
not  this  is  the  destiny  of  our  generation. 
God  grant  that  it  is  not.  None  can 
doubt  that  we  are  in  grave  danger,  but 
this  I  feel  strongly: 

We  an?,  as  the  President  has  said,  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  of  will  and  purpose  as 
well  as  force  and  violence. 

If  today,  and  in  the  days  Immediately 
ahead,  we  fail  to  meet  the  Soviets  at  the 
ultimate  levels  of  will  and  purpose,  the 
danger  will  be  greatly  widened  that  we 
will  have  no  choice  later  on  but  to  meet 
them  at  the  ultimate  levels  of  force  and 
violence;  either  that  or  submit  to  their 
will.  How  much  further  do  Senators 
think  Khrushchev  would  go  today,  how 
much  faster  would  he  move,  if  he  was 
confident  the  overall  military  advantage 
was  on  his  side  and  not  oiirs — If  he  did 
not  have  to  worry  about  the  risk  of  act- 
ing dangerously  without  having  the 
overall  military  advantage? 

Let  me  say  it  again :  The  overall  mili- 
tary advantage  is  on  our  side.  But  the 
day  we  lose  sight  of  this  fact,  we  are  in 
danger  of  frightening  ourselves — of  be- 
ing mesmerized  by  Khrushchev's  con- 
fidence and  deterring  ourselves  instead 
of  deterring  the  Soviets.  While  we  are 
concerned  with  all  that  might  happen 
to  us.  we  must  never  forget  that  Khru- 
shchev also  has  reason  to  be  afraid;  and 
the  main  reason  is  plain : 

There  is  a  grim  prospect  indeed  for  a 
postwar  U.S.S.R.  stripped  of  its  strength 
and  reduced  to  a  third-  or  fourth-rate 
nation,  even  though  in  the  process  of 
losing  it  he  has  wrought  great  damage 
on  us.    This  is  the  choice  he  must  face. 

To  say  that  the  Kremlin's  risks  are 
great  does  not  make  our  own  risks  less. 
But  it  does  encourage  perspective,  and 
this  is  imptortant. 

The  risks  run  both  ways.  This  is  not 
enough  to  eliminate  the  confiict.  I  be- 
lieve the  Communists  will  always  go  as 
far  and  as  fast  as  we  indicate  we  will 
permit  them  to  go.  But  it  does  create 
an  environment  In  which  our  deterrence 
can  be  effective.  If  we  are  firm  enough, 
if  our  will  and  purpose  are  equal  to  the 
test. 

I  am  disturbed  that  there  are  some 
who  say,  in  effect,  we  can  do  more  in 
deterring  the  Soviets  by  preparing  to  do 
less  against  them  if  they  should  provoke 
armed  hostilities.  I  refer  specifically  to 
the   highly    articulate    and    persuasive 


zealots  who  argue  that  increasing  con- 
ventional forces  is  the  best  way  to  create 
more  effective  deterrence.  They  believe 
that  flexibility  in  the  application  of  mili- 
tary force  can  come  only  from  conven- 
tional forces. 

I  know  of  nothing  In  political  or  mili- 
tary history  which  supports  a  thesis  that 
it  Is  safer  to  be  weak  than  strong. 

Until  the  Soviets  change  their  ways 
and  Join  the  society  of  respectable  na- 
tions. I  see  no  hope  of  deterring  them 
by  making  the  risks  they  must  face  less 
fearful  for  them. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  driven  to  a  concept  which — no  matter 
how  It  Is  phrased — means  that  in  order 
to  prove  our  determination  we  would 
risk  sacrificing  the  Uves  of  men  in  the 
battle  line  rather  than  risking  holding 
the  enemy  against  the  prospect  that  is 
most  fearful  to  him. 

That  is  a  weak  choice  of  risks  for  the 
strongest  people  In  the  world.  What  is 
the  origin  of  this  fear  of  risks?  It  is  not 
part  of  our  heritage. 

The  greatness  of  this  country  was  not 
won  by  people  who  were  afraid  of  risks. 
It  was  won  for  us  by  men  and  women 
with  little  physical  power  at  their  com- 
mand who  nevertheless  were  willing  to 
sutHnit  to  risks.  Could  it  not  be  lost  for 
us  by  people  with  great  physical  power 
at  their  command  but  nevertheless  will- 
ing to  risk  submitting?  I  believe  It 
could. 

So  may  I  plead  once  more  for  perspec- 
tive. Nothing  has  happened  which  sud- 
denly has  transferred  the  power  of  the 
overall  military  advantage  from  us  to 
the  Soviets.  We  can  defeat  the  UJS.S.R 
at  any  intensity  of  armed  conflict  unless 
we  have  degraded  our  fighting  capacity 
greatly  by  self-imposed  restrictions,  such 
as  restrictions  on  the  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons. 

Our  words  concerning  early  use  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  if  required  can 
be  invalidated  quickly  if  our  actions 
demonstrate  that  oiu*  major  efforts  and 
investments  in  time  of  great  peril  such 
as  now.  are  directed  mainly  toward  in- 
creases in  conventional  forces. 

Mr.  President,  brave  words  are  fine- 
but  action  speaks  louder  than  words  and 
deters  Khrushchev  much  more. 

We  have  the  mihtary  basis  for  clearly 
demonstrating  our  will  and  purpose — 
for  making  deterrence  work.  But  we  will 
never  deter  the  Soviets  by  backing  away, 
or  by  offering  to  flght  on  their  terms 
because  we  are  fearful  of  provoking 
them  by  indicating  beyond  all  doubt 
that  we  win  fight,  if  fight  we  miist.  on 
our  terms. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  urge  great 
caution;  but  I  would  also  be  the  first  to 
urge  great  firmness,  and  the  last  to  cease 
opposing  the  submission  of  the  unlimited 
interests  of  180  million  Americans  to  the 
stupidity  of  limited  deterrence.  There 
are  other  countries,  once  free,  tliat  have 
learned  too  late  that  the  ultimate  cost  of 
partial  security  can  be  total  defeat,  or 
subjugation. 

I  repeat  that  it  Is  not  military  strength 
suddenly  acquired  by  the  Soviets  which 
permits  Khrushchev  to  act  as  he  docs. 

Is  it  then  that  our  own  military 
strength    has    suddenly    deteriorated? 
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Have  we  been  suddenly  weakened? 
Again  I  say  "No." 

Every  military  authority  presently  re- 
sponsible for  our  military  posture  will 
attest  that  our  forces  are  stronger,  not 
weaker;  more  alerted  and  ready,  not  less 
prepared. 

We  cannot  conclude  that  this  gives 
Khrushchev  cause  for  his  reckless  con- 
fidence. He  has  not  won  the  military 
advantage  from  us,  and  It  has  not  ac- 
crued to  him  through  our  own  military 
deficiencies. 

So  we  must  go  further  and  ask  yet 
another  question:  Is  It  conceivable  that 
Khrushchev  could  assess  that  the  will 
of  the  American  people  has  collapsed? 
That  we  are  ready  to  submit?  That  he 
can  win  with  blaclanail?  That  Ameri- 
cans, as  the  saying  goes,  would  rather 
be  "Red  than  dead"? 

How  do  you  respond  to  a  question  as 
impossible  as  this?  And  yet  It  must  be 
asked,  for,  as  I  have  said,  we  must  ex- 
amine the  fundamental  question  I  have 
posed  to  Its  deepesit  foundations. 

What  has  hapfpened  that  permits 
Khrushchev  to  act  a*  he  does?  What 
gives  Khrushchev  his  ticket  to  such 
great  confidence?  What  does  he  assess 
about  uc  that  mak(>s  him  so  siire?  What 
have  we  indicated  to  him  that  causes  him 
to  be  so  arrogant,  to  take  such  wide  risks. 
In  our  view.  In  going  so  far? 

If  we  hold  the  military  advantage, 
why.  one  may  wtOl  ask,  is  our  deter- 
rence not  more  effective?  What  is  the 
reason  it  is  not?  The  reason  is  that  de- 
terrence is  not  a  matter  of  forces  and 
firepower  alone.  The  restraints  and  in- 
fluence are  projected  from  the  capacity 
to  accomplish  a  purpose;  not  just  from 
what  we  have  but  from  what  we  will  do. 

E>eterrence  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
assured  fact.  It  is  a  sensitive  condition, 
always  subject  to  proof.  Nevertheless 
there  are  influential  advocates  of  the 
so-called  stable  deterrence.  I  believe 
such  proposals  to  be — at  worst— demon- 
strably false  and.  at  best,  highly  ques- 
tionable. 

We  are  dealing  with  military  power 
on  both  sides  that  is  inflnitely  compU- 
cated.  comF>osed  of  many  critical  ele- 
ments. This  ix)wer  itself  floats  on  a 
sea  of  uncertainty,  constantly  subject  to 
the  restless  tides  of  progress  and  the 
tidal  waves  of  great  change.  To  say 
that  we  can  count  on  achieving  and 
maintaining  a  balance  or  stability  in 
these  conditions — even  if  we  had  the  So- 
viet's cooperation,  much  less  their  oppo- 
sition— is  nothing  short  of  wislif  ul  thlnk- 
'ng,  a  form  of  nuclear  escapism  to  dodge 
cne  hard,  cold  facts. 

I  am  frightened  by  inferences  that  we 
can  get  rid  of  the  nuclear  peril  by  this 
device  of  sweeping  it  under  the  rug.  I 
fear  it  would  trip  u^  and  catch  us  off  bal- 
ance sooner  or  later^ 

We  must  examine  yet  another  facet 
of  this  critical  situation,  namely,  what 
is  it  that  KhrushclMv  most  likely  assesses 
from  what  our  spokesmen  say,  in  the 
context  of  what  wej  do  and  fail  to  do? 

What  are  the  measures  that  we  have 
taken  to  convince  tiim,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  of  our  wjll  and  purpose? 

What  kind  of  raw  material  have  we 
provided    for   Khrushchev    to    analyze. 


study,  assess  and  use  as  a  basis  for  his 
conclusions  and  actions? 

I  recall  some  of  the  Inspiring  words 
of  the  President's  Inaugural  address,  as 
our  Nation  turned  with  high  hopes  to- 
ward this  year  1961.    Specifically: 

To  those  nations  which  would  make  them- 
selves our  adversary,  we  offer  not  a  pledge 
but  a  request:  that  both  sides  begin  anew 
the  quest  for  peace,  before  the  dark  powers 
of  destruction  unleashed  by  science  engulf 
all  humanity  In  planned  or  accidental  self- 
destruction. 

We  dare  not  tempt  them  with  weakness. 
Por  only  when  our  arms  are  sufficient  beyond 
doubt  can  we  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that 
they  will  never  be  employed. 

As  I  see  the  dark  clouds  that  now 
hang  low  over  the  new  frontiers  of  hope 
toward  which  the  attention  of  Ameri- 
cans and  the  rest  of  the  world  was  di- 
rected on  that  day,  I  wonder  what  it  is 
that  has  tempted  Castro  to  stoke  the 
fires  of  hatred  still  higher  in  his  com- 
munized  Cuba  ani  to  challenge  U.S. 
strength  and  infiuence  throughout  Latin 
America.  I  do  not  know  what  Castro 
thinks,  but  I  doubt  that  he  has  been 
tempted  by  a  high  assessment  of  our 
will  and  purpose. 

Like  millions  of  Americans,  I  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  President, 
when,  in  his  televised  press  conference, 
he  pointed  to  a  map  and  eloquently  ex- 
plained why  we  had  to  stand  firm  on 
Laos. 

The  words  were  brave  and  Inspiring, 
but  only  to  be  followed  by  no  brave  ac- 
tion to  back  up  those  words. 

As  I  see  the  perils  that  press  in  on  us, 
I  wonder  what  it  Is  that  impelled  Khru- 
shchev to  choose  the  moment  of  his  re- 
tiun  from  his  Vienna  meeting  with  the 
President  to  fiing  into  the  face  of  the 
Americsm  people  his  ultimatum  on  a 
treaty  with  East  Germany  and  there- 
after to  bring  on  the  Berlin  crisis. 

I  do  not  know  what  Khrushchev 
thinks,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  he  has 
been  tempted  in  his  Berlin  gamble  by  a 
high  assessment  of  our  will  and  purpose. 

Neither  can  we  know  how  many 
others  wonder  about  the  course  of 
events  in  much  the  same  way  as  I  do. 
But  that  there  are  others  we  do  know; 
and  I  quote  one  now,  Mr.  Chalmers 
Roberts,  in  the  Washington  Post 
recently: 

Power  and  willingness  to  use  It  are  fun- 
damental to  great  nations.  That  the  United 
States  has  the  power  is  not  doubted  In  Mos- 
cow, by  every  sign  avaUable  here.  But 
Khrushchev's  latest  actions  indicate  that  he 
doubts  the  President's  willingness  to  use  it. 

And  BO  It  now  appears  that  Khrushchev 
has  decided  to  take  the  wcH'ld  to  the  brink 
for  a  test  of  wUl  on  the  outcome  of  which 
may  depend  the  future  not  only  of  West 
Berlin   but  the  freedom   of  mankind. 

We  have  a  decided  nuclear  capability 
advantage  over  Khrushchev — and  he 
knows  it.  Otherwise  he  would  not  have 
resumed  nuclear  tests  and  would  not 
have  been  deterred  in  the  past  in  the 
slightest. 

But  he  Is  confident  we  will  not  use  it 
for  he  sees  us  turning  to  emphasis  on 
conventional  weapons — and  ironically  he 
has  an  obviously  great  superiority  in  con- 
ventional weapons  and  manpower  over 
us. 


We  have  In  effect  played  Into  his 
hands — for  the  kind  of  warfare  in  which 
he  knows  he  can  beat  us.  We  have  re- 
stricted ourselves  on  the  freedom  of 
choice  to  use  the  nuclear  tactical  weap- 
ons which  he  knows  would  defeat  him  if 
he  started  war. 

In  short,  we  have  the  nuclear  capa- 
bility— and  he  knows  and  fears  it.  But 
we  have  practically  told  him  we  do  not 
have  the  will  to  use  that  one  power 
with  which  we  can  stop  him. 

In  short,  we  have  the  nuclear  capabil- 
ity but  not  the  nuclear  credibility. 

I  recall  some  of  the  ringing  words  by 
the  President  in  his  address  to  the  Na- 
tion last  July.      Specifically: 

We  cannot  and  will  not  permit  the  Com- 
munists to  drive  us  out  of  Bo-Un,  either 
gradually  or  by  force. 

I  cannot  know  what  Khrushchev 
thinks,  what  it  is  that  influences  him, 
what  he  looks  for  when  he  makes  his 
judgments,  but  I  fervently  hope  that  he 
would  not  make  his  flnal  assessment  as 
to  oiu:  will  and  purpose  in  Berlin  on  the 
basis  of  what  he  has  seen  and  deduced 
from,  for  example,  Laos  and  Cuba.  God 
forbid  that  the  pattern  of  brave  words  on 
Laos  and  Cuba  followed  by  no  brave 
action  be  repeated  on  Berlin. 

As  fervently  as  I  hope  Khrushchev 
would  not  be  influenced  unduly  by 
what  he  might  assess  from  the  record  in 
Laos  and  Cuba,  I  hope  with  even  greater 
fervency  that  he  woiild  recall  other  times 
and  other  places,  where  American 
strength  and  American  will  have  pre- 
vailed in  American  purpose.  For  exam- 
ple, Lebanon,  In  1958,  where  we  acted 
promptly  and  unequivocally  to  prevent 
the  threatened  overthrow  of  a  govern- 
ment friendly  to  us. 

Admittedly,  no  one  can  know  what 
might  have  happened  if  our  forces  had 
not  been  sent  promptly  to  the  scene. 
But  everyone  knows  what  did  happen 
after  they  were  sent  there.  The  threat- 
ened trouble  dissolved. 

Or  the  Berlin  airlift  of  1948-49. 
through  which  the  Soviets*  first  major 
effort  to  force  us  out  of  Berlin  was  de- 
feated, admittedly  imder  circxmistances 
different  from  those  we  face  today,  but 
nevertheless  by  firm  and  prompt  action 
under  the  same  principles  to  which  we 
are  dedicated  today. 

Or  the  offshore  islands  in  the  straits 
of  Formosa,  where  long  ago  our  firm- 
ness was  proved  to  the  Communists  be- 
yond doubt. 

I  am  thankful  that  we  have  such  ex- 
amples of  will  and  purpose  to  balance 
the  record  In  some  degree  at  this  vital 
time — when  we  can  be  sure  that  every 
indication  of  our  determination  or  lack 
of  it  is  submitted  to  the  most  critical  of 
examinations  in  Moscow;  when  a  mis- 
calculation in  this  respect  by  Moscow 
could  bring  on  the  greatest  calamity 
since  the  first  day  of  the  recorded  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

Last  April,  when  the  American  Society 
of  Newspap)er  Editors  met  in  Washing- 
ton, the  President  beautifully  phrased 
his  address  to  them.  Referring  to  evoits 
associated  with  Castro's  Cuba,  he  said 
he  wanted  the  record  to  show  that  "our 
restraint  is  not  inexhaustible." 
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I  not  only  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  President  in  this  reflection  of  our 
feelings,  but  I  urge  that  we  apply  the 
same  thought  most  seriously  in  other 
vital  considerations,  because  neither  is 
our  deterrent  capacity  inexhaustible.  It 
must  be  revitalized  appropriately  with 
actions  as  well  as  with  words  and  mili- 
tary forces.  Neither  can  we  afford  to 
assiune  that  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  inexhaustible.  We  cannot 
expect  the  national  will  to  overcome  for- 
ever the  enervating  effects  of  repeated 
losses  without  its  being  revitalized  by 
the  new  strength  of  meaningful  victories. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  do  better. 
I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  we  can 
win  our  objectives. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  speak 
as  I  do  today  in  appealing  to  all  Ameri- 
cans— and  especially  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  eve  of  his  ad- 
dress to  a  United  Nations  that  is  threat- 
ened with  collapse  for  lack  of  will  and 
determination. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  could  not 
take  myself  away  from  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  go  back  to  the  people 
whose  trust  I  hold  without  making  my 
concern  known,  without  asking.  How 
much  longer  can  we  afford  to  lose? 
When  will  we  start  to  win?  Where  will 
we  draw  the  line? 

If  we  fail  to  stand  firm  in  Berlin,  if 
we  fail  to  stand  there  with  the  best  we 
have,  where  in  the  world  will  we  draw 
the  line? 

In  the  name  of  the  courage,  deter- 
mination, and  sacrifices  of  our  forebears, 
let  us  not  be  afraid  to  be  right  at  this 
critical  time. 

General  de  Gaulle  made  a  statement 
in  his  press  conference  on  September  6, 
1961,  which  the  leaders  of  the  West  could 
well  consider  because  it  exemplifies  the 
realism  and  the  determination  that  is 
so  desperately  needed.  I  place  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  of  my  remarks  and 
I  invite  your  study  of  it. 

One  may  well  ask  why  the  Soviets  sud- 
denly took  the  pretext  of  Berlin  to  demand 
that  the  status  of  the  city  t>e  changed — 
willingly  or  by  force.  One  may  ask,  too,  why 
the  situation  In  Berlin,  which  for  16  years 
seemed  tolerable  to  them,  and  which  they 
themselves  created  with  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  at  the  Potsdam  Confer- 
ence— at  which  France  was  not  present — 
now,  suddenly,  seems  intolerable.  One  may 
ask  why  they  are  suddenly  coupling  their 
demands  with  frlghtf\U  threats.  One  may 
ask  whether  anyone  really  believes  that  the 
German  Federal  Republic,  as  It  Is.  is  today 
a  threat  to  Russia.  One  may  ask  whether 
there  Is  any  Russian  who  believes  this,  since 
the  Kremlin  claims  that  they  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  crush  totally  and  immediately,  with 
bombs  equivalent  apparently  to  over  100 
mUllon  tons  of  TNT,  anyone  who  lifts  a 
hand  against  the  Communist  world. 

There  is  In  all  this  welter  of  Imprecations 
and  cries  organized  by  the  Soviets  so  much 
that  Is  arbitrary  and  artificial  that  one  Is 
led  to  attribute  It  either  to  the  premeditated 
unleashing  of  wild  ambitions  or  regard  It  as 
an  attempt  to  conceal  great  difficulties.  The 
second  hypothesis  seems  to  me  the  more 
plausible  because,  despite  the  constraint. 
Isolation,  and  violent  acts  to  which  the  Com- 
munists have  shackled  the  countries  under 
their  yoke,  and  despite  certain  collective 
successes  which  they  have  achieved  by  (ex- 
erting pressure)  on  the  majority  of  their 
subjects.    In   fact,    communism's   shortcom- 


ings, its  defiances,  its  domestic  failures,  and 
on  top  of  It  all,  its  character  of  inhuman 
oppression,  are  being  felt  more  and  more  by 
the  elite  and  the  masses. 

The  Communists  are  less  and  less  able  to 
delude  and  to  curb.  And  then  also  the 
satellites,  which  the  Soviet  regime  holds 
under  its  laws,  are  experiencing  more  and 
more,  because  of  national  feelings,  all  that 
is  cruel  in  the  annexation  which  they  have 
suffered. 

Thus,  one  can  understand  that  in  these 
conditions  the  Soviets  consider  the  Berlin 
affair  an  appropriate  occasion  for  distract- 
ing the  attention  of  their  own  people  and 
others.  And,  In  fact,  with  Berlin  where 
it  is,  it  wUl  be  relatively  easy  for  them  to 
demonstrate  on  the  spot  that  the  restrictive 
measures  which  they  have  taken  have  for 
them  limited  risks. 

And  then,  they  may  think  that  the  United 
States,  England,  and  France  will  allow 
themselves  to  slide  into  discouragement,  into 
resignation,  and  thus  the  withdrawal  of 
these  three  powers  would  be  a  hard  blow  to 
the  Atlantic  alliance.  Moreover,  the  whole 
world  would  be  shown  that  the  totalitarian 
regime — the  totalitarian  camp — is  decidedly 
the  stronger  in  the  face  of  an  uncertain  and 
divided  West. 

But.  to  be  precise,  this  is  not  true.  Of 
course  the  Soviets  have  at  their  disposal 
terrible  nuclear  arms,  but  the  West  has 
formidable  ones  too.  If  a  world  conflict 
were  to  break  out,  the  use  of  these  forces 
of  destruction  would  doubtless  bring  in  Its 
wake,  in  particular,  the  complete  overthrow 
of  Russia  and  of  countries  under  the  Com- 
munist yoke.  What  is  the  use  of  ruling  over 
dead  men?  And,  moreover,  the  rule  would 
Itself  be  flalshed.  for  In  such  a  disaster  the 
backbone  of  the  regime  would  t>e  broken  as 
well — the  backbone  of  a  regime  which  rules 
only  with  an  authoritarian  apparatus  and 
the  police,  with  everything  rigidly  planned 
and  Implacably  enforced.  This  the  Soviet 
leaders  know  in  spite  of  all  their  boasting. 

The  Western  Powers  have,  then,  no  reason 
for  not  considering  the  Soviet  moves  with 
a  clear  eye  and  a  firm  heart. 

It  Is  true.  I  repeat,  that  locally,  in  BerUn. 
the  act  of  force  which  would  be  Involved 
might  provoke,  might  procure  for  the  Soviets 
certain  ad^'antages,  since  it  would  obviously 
be  difficult  for  the  Western  Powers  to  act 
from  a  distance  on  the  territory  and  In  the 
air  of  the  former  German  capital.  How- 
ever, the  West  could  answer  very  well  on  the 
seas  and  in  the  skies  crossed  by  Soviet  ships 
and  planes,  and  this  would  be  far  from  their 
bases.  This  poor  exchange  would  undoubt- 
edly not  end  to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviets. 
In  short,  \i  the  latter  wants  to  reduce  the 
positions  and  cut  the  communications  of  the 
Allies  in  Berlin  by  force,  the  Allies  must 
maintain  their  positions  and  their  conununl- 
cations  by  force.  Certainly  one  thing  leads 
to  another,  as  they  say,  and  If  all  this  leads 
to  a  multifilication  of  the  hostile  acts  of  the 
Soviets,  acts  which  must  be  answered,  it 
may  end  in  general  war.  But  It  would  be 
because  the  Soviets  deliberately  wished  it. 
and  in  that  case  any  preliminary  retreat  by 
the  West  would  only  have  served  to  enfeeble 
and  divide  it  without  preventing  the  out- 
come. 

At  a  certain  point  in  facing  the  threats  of 
an  ambitious  imperialism,  any  retreat  has 
the  effect  of  overexcitlng  the  aggressor,  of 
encouraging  him  to  double  his  pressure,  and, 
finally,  facilitates  and  hastens  his  attack. 
In  siimmation,  the  Western  powers  have  at 
present  no  better  means  of  serving  world 
peace  than  remaining  firm  and  direct. 

I  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  these  thoughts  I  have 
expressed  before  he  makes  his  address 
to  the  United  Nations  assembly. 

While  I  agree  with  him  that  we  should 
not    negotiate    from    fear    or    fear    to 


negotiate — I  say  we  should  not  fear  to 
refuse  to  negotiate  on  any  matter  that  is 
not  negotiable. 

In  these  perilous  hours,  I  fear  that  the 
American  people  are  ahead  of  their 
leaders  in  realism  and  courage — but  be- 
hind them  in  knowledge  of  the  facts 
because  the  facts  have  not  been  given  to 
them. 

I  would  hope  that  every  American 
would  read  what  I  have  said  today  and 
would  express  themselves  by  direct  corre- 
spondence to  the  President. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
listened  to  a  moving  and  eloquent 
address  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine.  She  has  reflected  what  is 
in  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen.  The 
American  people  pray  that  our  Chief 
Executive,  now  and  hereafter,  will  reflect 
the  will  and  the  purpose  to  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  alluded.  We 
join  in  that  prayer.  I  am  gratified  to 
have  been  able  to  listen  to  our  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  for  her  very 
statesmanlike  presentation.  Great  good 
can  come  from  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  who  have  been  privileged  to 
hear  the  address  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  this  after- 
noon will,  I  think,  agree  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  impressive  speeches  that  has 
been  uttered  in  this  Chamber  during  the 
service  of  any  of  us.  I  hope  the 
press,  which  is  present  today,  will  carry 
to  the  far  corners  of  America  the  axio- 
matic statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  that  nothing  in  history  supports 
the  thesis  that  it  is  safer  to  be  weak  than 
to  be  strong. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  the  commendation  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  for  her  ex- 
tremely well-thought-out  and  eloquent 
address.  The  Senator  from  Maine  has 
voiced  some  of  the  apprehensions  which 
many  others  among  the  populace  have 
mentioned.  In  my  judgment,  she  has 
correctly  stated  that  in  many  respects 
the  people  are  ahead  of  their  leaders  in 
Washington. 

Some  people  wonder  whether  the  elo- 
quent words  about  BerUn  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  forceful  action,  or  whether  we 
shall  again  be  faced,  as  we  were  in  the 
case  of  Cuba  and  the  case  of  Laos,  as  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  stated,  with  very 
brave  words  backed  by  a  lack  of  equally 
forceful  and  decisive  action. 

In  the  case  of  Berlin,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
and  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  would  make 
a  grave  error  if  they  felt  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  others  in  authority  did  not 
have  the  imited  backing  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people  in  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  about  our  unwillingness  to 
negotiate  away  the  fundamental  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  and  that  we 
will  stand  flrm  in  Berlin.  We  must 
stand  firm  there,  as  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  so  eloquently  stated. 

I  join  with  her  In  the  hope  and  prayer 
that  what  our  Chief  Executive  has  said 
will  be  listened  to  and  will  be  heeded  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev  and  others  of  like  mind. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
known  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  for  a  long  time.   I  have  heard 
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her  make  moving  atldresses  before.  She 
is  noteworthy  in  this  Chamber,  and  one 
gets  an  impression  of  a  colleague  over 
a  period  of  jrears — and  I  have  served 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine  for  many 
years  both  In  the  Senate  and  in  the 
other  t)ody — who  always  seems  to  char- 
acterize the  public  servant.  I  think  the 
chief  contribution  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  to  our  |time  will  be  her  con- 
tribution to  its  moijale  and  to  its  funda- 
mental spiritual  understanding  of  the 
crises  which  we  face.  Her  address  to- 
day was  in  that  spirit. 

I  think  this  question  Is  critically  im- 
portant, because  the  Issue  "Better  Red 
than  dead,"  will  bje  a  real  one  in  this 
world,  and  it  is  high  time  we  steeled 
our  souls  and  q>ir|lts  to  what  it  really 
means.     Do  we  prefer  life  to  slavery? 

The  Senator  from  Maine,  in  a  very 
eloquent  way,  for  which  we  are  all  grate- 
ful, characterized  this  concept  in  a 
declaration  some  years  ago  to  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
in  which  she  also  declared  a  fiaming 
spirit  underlining  the  very  issue.  We 
can  argue  about  measures  and  about 
issues,  but  unless  the  spirit  of  convic- 
tion underlines  what  we  argue  about, 
the  measures  will  prove  unequal  to  the 
task. 

We  are  most  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  for  striking  this  note  again 
at  a  critical  hour.  I  think  it  is  the  time 
our  countnrmen  were  reminded  in  this 
hour  of  great  danger  that  we  will  have 
to  decide  whether  we  will  have  a  fiam- 
ing. indomitable  sipirit.  or  whether  we 
will  not. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  made 
It  crystal  clear  for  us  countrymen  of 
the  extent  to  which  our  President  can 
depend  upon  the  fact  that  not  only  the 
minds  of  many  Americans  are  with  him, 
but  that  the  will  arid  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  bo  unflinchingly  dedi- 
cated to  the  task  set  forth,  and  that  that 
task  can  be  fulfilled  with  dignity  and 
determination  in  order  to  maintain 
peace  with  freedom. 


UNITED  NATIONS  EMERGENCY 
PC>RCE 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  very  im- 
portant report  of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  which  still  patrols  the 
Near  East.  As  we  visualize  our  dilBcul- 
ties  in  the  Congo,  let  us  not  forget  that 
one  of  the  great  memorials  to  the  late 
Secretary  General  Dag  Hammarskjold 
is  the  establishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Emergency  Force  in  1956.  and  its 
extr£U)rdinary  record  of  service  In  the 
Near  East  In  a  report  prepared  for  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral rendered  a  fltiancial  accounting,  in 
meticulous  detail,  of  the  costs  of  that 
notable  operation.  I  am  sad  to  say  that 
he  called  attention  to  the  mountain  of 
arrears.  The  Soviet  bloc,  with  all  Its 
prattling  about  peace,  and  most  of  the 
Arab  countries,  as  well,  have  not  made 
any  contribution  toward  the  costs  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force.  The 
result  is  a  striking  memorial  to  the  work 
of  Dag  Hammarskjold,  a  great  citizen  of 
the  world. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  extracts  frwn  the  report,  to- 
gether with  budget  estimates  which  the 
Secretary  General  submitted  for  the 
United  Nations  Expeditionary  Force 
from  January  1  to  December  31.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Untted  Nations  Emebgenct  Pohci  Cost  Esti- 

M.\TES   POR  the  MAnfTEIfANCE  OF  THE  FORCK 
(JAITDAKT   1  TO  DECEMBER  31,   1982) 

rOREWORO   BT  THE   SECRETARY   GENERAL 

1.  The  situation  in  the  area  of  operations 
of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  re- 
mains calm.  The  presence  of  the  United 
Nations  Force  in  the  area  is  an  important 
factor  In  assuring  this  continued  quiet 
through  contributing  to  the  elimination  of 
strife  and  serious  incidents  along  and  across 
the  armistice  demarcation  line  and  the 
international  frontier  separating  Israel,  the 
Oaza  strip,  and  the  Sinai. 

2.  In  the  conviction  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  force  to  continue  its  stabilizing  In- 
fluence during  1962,  and  that  the  General 
Assembly  would  wish  it  to  do  so,  I  am  sub- 
mitting herewith  my  1962  budget  estimates 
for  UNEF. 

3.  The  1962  estimates  total  $19,836,800,  of 
which  110,911300  represenu  the  estimated 
operating  costs  of  the  force  to  be  incurred 
directly  by  the  United  Nations,  and  98,925,- 
000  represents  the  estimated  amount  re- 
quired for  reimbursements  of  extra  and 
extraordinary  costs  incurred  by  govern- 
ments providing  contingents  to  UNEF. 

4.  An  exact  comparison  between  the  total 
estimate  for  1962  and  the  total  amount  of 
the  approved  budget  for  1961  cannot  be 
made  at  this  time  since  It  has  not  yet  been 
possible  to  establish  the  amovmts  to  be 
credited  to  section  8  of  the  1961  budget  for 
the  force  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
operative  paragraph  4  of  resolution  1575 
(XV)  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
December  20.  1960.  However,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  estimate  of  the  costs 
to  be  incurred  directly  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1962  (pt.  A  of  the  cost  estimates) 
is  $338,200  less  than  the  amount  provided 
in  the  approved  1961  budget  for  direct  ex- 
penditure by  the  United  Nations,  and  $584,- 
145  below  the  amoimt  expended  in  1960  for 
this  purpose. 

6.  Any  overall  Increase  in  the  1962  esti- 
mates over  the  1961  approved  budget  there- 
fore would  be  attributable  to  increases  un- 
der pcu't  B  of  the  budget  In  the  provisions 
for  reimbursing  governments  for  their  extra 
and  extraordinary  costs  relating  to  pay  and 
allowances,  and  to  the  implementation  of 
the  policy  approved  in  operative  paragraph 
5  of  General  Assembly  Resolution  1575  (XV) 
of  reimbursing  governments  on  a  current 
basis  for  equipment,  materials,  and  supplies 
furnished  to  their  contingents. 

6.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that 
several  governments  providing  contingents 
to  UNEF  have  recently  revised  the  pay  and 
allowance  scales  for  their  military  personnel, 
and  one  government  has  decided  to  substitute 
volunteers  for  conscripts  In  Its  UNEF  con- 
tingent, with  the  result  that  the  amounts 
governments  may  be  expected  to  claim  as  re- 
imbursement for  their  extra  costs  will  b« 
higher  in  1962  than  the  amount  provided 
for  in  the  1961  approved  budget.  In  view  oS. 
these  newly  revised  pay  and  allowance  scales, 
it  Is  now  apparent  that  InsufQclent  funds 
have  been  provided  under  section  8  of  the 
1961  approved  budget  for  reimbursements  to 
governments  of  their  extra  and  extraordinary 
costs  relating  to  pay  and  allowances,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  augment  the  provision 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
the  additional  amount  required  may  be  ob- 
tained from  savings  and  transfers  from  other 
sectloni  of  the  current  year's  budget  and 


not  require  a  request  for  a  supplementary 

1961  appropriation  for  UNEF. 

7.  To  provide  for  the  Implementation  in 

1962  of  ttie  policy  approved  by  the  General 
Aasembly  in  resolution  1576  (ZV)  to  reim- 
burse governments  on  a  current  basis  for 
equipment,  materials,  and  supplies  fiu-nished 
by  them  to  their  contingents,  a  provision  of 
$600,000  has  been  Included  under  section  9 
of  the  present  estimates.  Although  no 
specific  amount  was  included  in  either  the 

1961  or  1960  budget  estimates  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  General  for  this  purpose,  the 
General  Assembly  in  its  resolutions  1441 
(XIV)  and  1575  (XV)  decided  that  there 
shoiLld  be  credited  to  section  9  in  the  budg- 
ets for  those  years  the  amounts  of  the  credits 
which  member  governments  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  in  connection  with  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  UNEF  special  account. 
As  indicated  above,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to 
determine  the  amount  to  be  credited  to  this 
section  in  the  ld61  budget,  but  the  amount 
so  credited  to  the  1960  budget  totaled 
$956,174. 

8.  As  in  the  case  of  previous  budget  estl- 
m^ates  for  the  force,  the  size  of  the  military 
establishment  required  to  perform  its  as- 
signed tasks  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
amount  of  funds  required  under  almost  every 
budget  section,  and  the  1962  cost  estimates 
have  been  prepared  on  the  assumption  that 
the  total  military  strength  of  the  force  will 
be  maintained  at  an  average  of  5300  officers 
and  other  ranks  during  1962.  This  number 
Is  still  considered  the  minimum  strength  re- 
quired to  permit  the  force  eflfectlvely  to  dis- 
charge its  functions  and  responsibilities  as 
now  defined. 

9.  I  trust  that  It  wlU  be  a  source  of  some 
satisfaction  to  the  General  Assembly  to  note 
that  the  expenses  under  jwirt  A  of  the  budget 
estimates,  which  are  those  most  susceptible 
to  control  by  the  commander  of  the  force 
and  the  Secretariat,  show  a  reduction  of 
approximately  one-quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars from  the  total  in  part  A  of  the  1961 
approved  budget  and  a  reduction  of  more 
than  one-half  a  million  dollars  from  the  ex- 
penses recorded  in  the  audited  accounts  re- 
lating to  part  A  of  the  1960  budget.* 

10.  The  only  provision  in  part  A  of  the 

1962  estimates  to  which  I  wo\ild  wish  to  call 
particular  attention  is  the  provision  that 
has  been  nuule  for  the  purchase  of  motor 
transport  and  heavy  mobile  equipment  under 
section  2,  chapter  I,  in  order  to  provide  the 
force  with  the  essential  minimum  transport 
equipment  it  requires.  The  change  in  policy 
reflected  in  these  estimates  was  agreed  only 
after  the  most  careful  examination  by  the 
commander  of  the  force  and  the  Secretariat 
of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  proposed 
procurement  program  from  both  the  opera- 
tional and  budgetary  points  of  view  and,  as 
I  have  indicated  in  the  detailed  Information 
regarding  the  estimates,  the  substantial  re- 
ductions I  have  proposed  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  motor  transport  in  section 
2,  chapter  n,  of  the  1962  estimates  from  the 
amounts  In  the  same  section  of  the  1961 
approved  budget  are  contingent  upon  the 
possibility  of  Implementing  the  1962  vehicle 
procurement  program. 

11.  As  In  previous  years,  it  Is  again  neces- 
sary to  note  that  the  cash  position  in  the 
UNEF  special  account  is  a  matter  of  Increas- 
ing concern.  I  have  already  Indicated  In 
my  foreword  to  the  regular  budget  estimates 
for  the  financial  year  1962 »  that  the  net 
cash  deficit  of  the  organization  as  at  De- 
cember 31,  1960,  totaled  $34.6  million  In 
respect  of  its  activities  that  are  wholly  or 
principally  financed  by  means  of  assessments 
on  member  states,  and  that  $21.6  million  of 
this  total  was  attributable  to  serious  delays 
In  payment,  or  to  the  unwillingness  or  refusal 


1  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly. 
16th  session,  supp.  No.  6  (A/4777). 
» Ibid.,  supp.  No.  8  (A/4770) . 
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at  some  Oovernments  to  recognize  their 
obligations.  In  the  caie  of  the  UN£P  special 
account.  In  addition  to  the  cash  deficit,  the 
net  amount  of  unliquidated  obligations  pay- 
able In  respect  to  UNEP  activities  for  which 
no  cash  was  available  at  December  31,  19€0, 


without  reaort  to  borrowings  from  tnut  and 
special  funds,  totaled  approzlmataly  tl9J 
million. 

12.  It  Is  apparent  from  the  above  flgures 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  overall  finan- 
cial dlfilcxiltles  confronting  the  organisation 


may  be  attributed  to  the  unsatisfactory  situ- 
ation in  connection  with  the  financing  of 
the  UNKP,  and  that  a  solution  must  be  found 
for  this  problem  during  the  coming  year. 
Dao  Hammasskjold, 

Secretary  General. 


Unitvd  Nations  EiacROENCT  Fobcb 
Budget  eatimatet  for  the  period  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  SI,  1969  (with  1961  approved  tmdget  amounts  and  1960  expense*) 

PT.  A.  OPERATING  COSTS  INOURRBD  BY  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

[In  U.S.  doUsrs] 


Sec.  1.  MDitarj  penanneL 
Chapter: 

1.  AUowanoe - 

n.  Rotation  of  contingents 

in.  Travel  and  subsistence... 


Total,  sec  1. 


Sec.  3.  Operational  expeoses: 
Chapter: 

L  Purchase  of  eqaipment: 

(1)  Motor  tnw'port  and  heavy  mobile  equipment — .......................... ..^.. . 

(11)  Miscellaneous  operational  equipment . ""1™"       — — — 

n.  Maintenance  and  operation  of  equipment  ""  ** 

(i)  Maintenance  and  operatl<m  of  motor  transport,  heavy  mobile  eqaipment,  snd  sUtlanary  Muines 

(11)  Operation  of  aircraft #  — — 

in.  SuppUee  and  servloM:  

(1)  Stationery  and  oflBce  supplies 

(U)  Operational  supplies  and  aervioes IIIIIIIIII" 

IV.  Communications  services . „... '.I  'I 

V.  Freight,  cartage,  and  express 7. ..I. 

VI.  External  audit 

VII.  Claims  and  adjustments I-""""IIIIII""I""r"riIiriIIIIIIII 

Total,  sec.  2 

Sec.  S.  Rental  of  premises 

Sec.  4.  Rations 


Sec.  S.  Welfare: 
Chapter: 

I.  Leavecenter 

Recreational  and  sports  supplies. 

Films r™...... 

Live  dtowa. 

Postage  for  personal  mafl 


n. 
m. 

IV. 
V. 


Total,  see.  5. 


Sec.  6.  Nonmilitary  personnel: 
Chapter: 

I.  Salaries  of  International  staff 

n.  Salaries  and  wages  of  locally  recmited  staff. 

m.  Comnion  staff  costs 

IV.  Travel  and  sahsistenoe '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.       I 


Total,! 
See.  7.  Contingencies. 


Total,  pt.  A. 


1983 
estimates 


1,664.000 

1,  7113,000 

156,000 


3,581.000 


4is.aoo 
lei.ioo 

708,000 
400.100 

4a  000 

904.  ora 
s^ooo 

100,000 
17.000 
IS.  000 


1,188.000 

171.000 

1.400,700 


MS.  000 
3^000 

72.000 
21.000 
00.000 


M7.000 


741.300 
780.  WO 
161,000 
r6.000 


1.048,100 
100,000 

10,011,800 


loot 

budget 


1,064,000 

1.83(000 

167, 000 


1,063,000 


172,800 
147, 100 

029.700 
G«3,fi00 

40.000 
882,000 

38,000 
440,  OM 

13.00* 

20.000 


3,272.800 
108.000 

i,4oaooo 


486.000 

29.000 
72.000 
28.000 
00.000 


674.000 


713,000 
778^000 
130,000 
388,000 


1, 91(000 
00^300 

11.260,000 


1900 


1.001. 804 

1.747,733 

1701984 


3,670,471 


485.808 

364.340 

840, 870 
733,888 

46^833 
1,075.7a 
38.083 
M8.a7l 
l«llf4 
11.044 


3,879.787 

170.086 

1.386.  MO 


407,464 
34.536 

71.673 
34.527 
66,747 


608,037 


779,400 
701.814 
148,178 
386,008 


1.804,380 
100,000 


11,490,046 


PT.  B.  REIMBURSEMENT  OF  EXTRA  AND  EXTRAORDINARY  COSTS  INCURRED  BY  OOVERNMENTS  PROVIDING  CONTINGENTS 


Sec.  8.  Reimbursement  in  respect  of  extra  and  extraordinary  oosU  relatinn  to  pay  and  allowances  of  contingents 

o    ■  Tk  K«™"«"ement  in  respect  of  equipment,  materials,  and  supplies  furnished  by  RovemmenU  to  their  oontlnients" 

^'ec.  10.  Reimbursement  in  respect  of  death  and  disability  awards  on  behalf  of  members  of  oontlngenu 


Total,  pt.  B. 
Grand  total. 


8,25^000 

ooaooo 

78,000 


7,676,000 

(') 
76,000 


7,780,000 

moooioM 


7.600.000 


100,000 


7,600,000 
It,  088.  M* 


>  Pro  memorla.    The  amounU  to  be  credited  pursuant  to  General  Assembly  resolution  1875  (XV)  cannot  yet  be  determined. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
attention  to  an  article  entitled  "Debt 
Seen  PerUlng  UJ^.  Mideast  Force,"  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 6.  1961.  The  article  states,  in 
part: 

The  5.159  United  Nations  soldiers  In  the 
Middle  East  are  keeping  the  peace  between 
Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  with 
notable  success. 

We  all  recall  the  apprehensions  and 
the  crisis  which  ensued  in  Israel  before 
the  international  events  which  brought 
about  the  creation  of  this  force.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Hammarskjold  was  compelled 
to  say  that  he  saw  little  chance  of  col- 
lecting more  than  $8,200,000  of  the  ar- 
rears in  the  bills  for  this  operation,  be- 


cause of  the  Soviet  and  Arab  financial 
boycott  of  payments,  which  are  volun- 
tary, and  because  of  late  or  partial 
checks  from  other  countries. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  real  lesson  to 
us  In  terms  of  international  affairs  about 
the  potency  and  effect  of  an  internation- 
al United  Nations  force  as  police  officers. 

Police  force  or  no  police  force,  the 
United  Nations  must  be  prepared  to 
maintain  law,  even  by  force.  We  realize 
that  international  organs  for  this  pur- 
pose are  imperfect;  but  better  to  be  im- 
perfect and  try  to  keep  the  peace  under 
the  rule  of  law  than  to  have  no  instru- 
ment at  all. 

So  I  direct  these  remarks  again,  first, 
as  a  memorial  to  a  world  citizen.  Dag 
Hammarskjold;    second,    to    a    notably 


successful  achievement  by  the  United 
Nations;  third,  as  another  Indication  of 
the  cynicism  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  which 
stands  for  and  supports  nothing  that  is 
conducive  to  peace  and  does  nothing  but 
talk  about  peace;  and  fourth,  to  point  to 
the  tragedy  of  Arab  intransigence  in  re- 
spect of  peace  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States,  which  prevents  the  Arab 
States  from  themselves  contributing  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  force  which  is  most 
essential  to  stability  and  peace  in  an 
area  of  the  world  which  they  are  them- 
selves located. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  on  September  6. 


1961 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  || 

Debt  Sezn  PniUMa  UK.  MmcAar  Forcs 

UNrrxD  Nations.  N.Y.,  September  6. — The 
5,159  United  Nations  soldiers  in  the  Middle 
East  are  keeping  the  peace  between  Israel 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic  with  notable 
success.  Secretary  Dag  Hammarskjold  said 
today.  But  he  warned  that  the  border 
patrols  still  were  facing  a  major  opponent — 
tbe  financial  neglect  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
most  Arab  countries. 

In  a  report  to  the  forthcoming  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  due  to  reconvene 
September  19,  the  Secretary  General  listed 
tbe  unpaid  bills  for  the  Middle  E:ast  military 
operation  at  $34,299,582.  This  represents 
more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  costs  of  the 
operation  since  it  began  In  1956. 

Mr.  Hammarskjold  saw  little  chance  of 
collecting  more  than  $8,200,000  of  the  arrears 
by  the  end  of  the  year  because  of  the  Soviet- 
Arab  financial  boycott  of  the  payments, 
which  are  voluntary,  and  because  of  late  or 
partial  checks  from  other  countries. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 


NUCLEAR  KNOWLEDGE— THE  IM- 
PORTANCE OF  HEARING  BOTH 
SIDES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
even  though  the  Soviets  have  brought 
their  nuclear  testing  out  into  the  open 
of  the  atmosphere — 13  tests  In  recent 
days — some  people  are  still  protesting 
the  decision  of  President  Kennedy  to 
resume  testing  underground. 

This  is  most  surprising,  because  unless 
the  United  States  resumed  testing  now, 
it  would  be  adopting  a  policy  of  unilat- 
eral disarmament,  and  that  would  mean 
surrendering  to  communism.  In  other 
words,  our  Government  policy  would 
then  be  practical  application  of  the  cur- 
rent slogan  of  the  appeasers:  "Wouldn't 
you  rather  be  Red  than  dead?" 

This  Nation  has  worked  long  and  hard, 
over  many  years,  to  reach  some  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Communists  on  nu- 
clear testing,  arms  control,  and  disarma- 
ment— to  the  point  where  we  may  al- 
ready have  Jeopardized  our  security. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Mlnne- 
•ota  laid  on  this  floor  only  last  Saturday : 

We  made  one  concession  after  another  to 
meet  Soviet  objections. 

And  as  we  know  now,  this  got  us 
nothing. 

I  cannot  agree,  however,  with  another 
statement  made  at  that  time  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  when  he  said  Mr. 
Khrushchev  "was  under  considerable 
pressure,  as  was  our  President,  from  his 
military  leaders  and  scientists  to  renew 
the  tests." 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  statement, 
because  many  of  our  scientists  have  been 


just  as  much  against  testing  nuclear 
weapons  at  that  time  as  some  of  them 
were  against  developing  the  hydrogen 
bomb. 

If  any  of  these  scientists  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  the  development  of 
the  latter  weapon,  this  country  would  be 
defenseless  today.  Therefore,  their  po- 
sitions with  respect  to  nuclear  testing 
should  be  examined  with  care. 

Since  the  first  A-bomb,  the  scientific 
revolution  it  signaled  has  been  accelerat- 
ing in  pace;  and  that  revolution  is  giving 
rise  to  an  increasing  number  of  com- 
plex problems  of  policy  which  can  be 
dealt  with  only  by  those  who  avail  them- 
selves fully  of  the  most  competent  and 
objective  scientific  advice. 

Ever  since  the  first  A-bomb,  American 
scientists  have,  in  effect,  been  split  into 
two  camps;  but  the  policy  advice  from 
these  two  camps,  supposedly  working 
from  the  same  set  of  data,  has  often 
been  in  direct  opposition. 

This  Is  especially  true  in  the  all-im- 
portant fields  of  arms  control,  nuclear 
testing,  and  disarmament. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri would  yield  to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  assistant  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hesitate  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator  from  Missouri;  but,  as 
he  knows,  in  a  moment  I  must  go  to  a 
conference  committee  meeting. 

Let  me  quote  briefiy  from  the  first 
part  of  the  speech  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri is  making.  He  has  referred  to  a 
comment  I  made  on  Saturday.  Let  me 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
been  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  copy  of 
the  remarks  he  intended  to  make,  in  ad- 
vance of  his  delivery  of  them. 

In  referring  to  the  comment  I  made 
on  Saturday,  I  wish  to  say  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  quoted  me  accurately. 
What  I  said  then  was  said  in  the  course 
of  rather  spirited  debate  with  some  of 
my  colleagues. 

In  that  connection,  I  now  refer  to 
part  of  the  opening  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  in  the  speech  he  is 
now  delivering  to  the  Senate — as  fol- 
lows : 

I  cannot  agree,  however,  with  another 
statement  made  at  that  time  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  when  be  said  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev "was  under  considerable  pressure,  as 
was  our  President,  from  his  military  leaders 
and  scientists  to  renew  the  tests." 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
pointed  out  his  disagreement  with  my 
statement. 

I  wish  to  say  to  him  now  that  the  in- 
tent of  my  statement  was  very  much  in 
conformity  with  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  wish  to  make 
it  quite  clear  that  it  would  be  wrong 
for  me  to  indicate  that  all  our  scientists 
and  all  our  military  advisers  were  insist- 
ing that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  renew  nuclear  tests.  There  were 
scientists  on  both  sides  of  that  issue  and 
there  were  military  advisers  on  both 
sides  of  that  issue. 

I  do  not  mind  stating  quite  frankly 
that  the  statement  I  made  on  Saturday 
was  an  overstatement,  and  should  have 
been  modified. 


Let  me  say  very  frankly  that  I  feel  that 
Khrushchev  was  under  pressure  from 
some  of  his  scientists  and  some  of  his 
militarists.  I  do  not  think  that  was  con- 
trolling; but  there  is  evidence  that  in  the 
Soviet  Union  there  was  considerable  de- 
mand for  renewal  of  testing. 

But  there  is  also  evidence  that  in  the 
United  States  a  number  of  the  leading 
scientists  who  have  been  involved  in  our 
atomic  energy  and  nuclear  programs 
were  not  in  favor  of  renewal  of  the  tests, 
although  a  substantial  number  were  In 
favor  of  renewal  of  the  tests. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri,  in  his 
usual  very  gracious  and  very  fair  man- 
ner, has  attempted  to  call  attention  to 
what  appeared  to  be  a  very  inclusive 
statement  made  by  me,  and  to  express 
his  disagreement  with  that  statement. 

My  statement  was  not  intended  to  be 
as  definitive  and  conclusive  as  the  words 
indicate.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows 
that,  from  our  private  discussions.  I  am 
pleased  he  has  seen  fit  to  make  this  ref- 
erence, so  I  may  respond  in  this  manner, 
in  order  fully  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  to  make  the 
record  more  precise. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  well  knows,  there  is  no- 
body in  this  body  for  whom  I  have 
greater  respect.  He  is  a  great  leader  in 
the  Nation,  and  a  great  patriot.  What 
I  have  tried  to  point  up  in  this  talk  is 
exactly  what  the  able  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  described,  namely,  the  split 
in  the  scientific  fraternity  and  the  re- 
sulting possible  danger.  Some  scientists 
and  others  do  not  believe  they  have  had 
an  adequate  chance  to  present  their 
position  to  the  Congress  and  the  people. 

I  did  feel  the  able  Senator  would  al- 
low me,  as  he  said,  to  present  his  state- 
ment as  typically  characteristic  of  the 
thoughts  of  so  many  people  in  the  coim- 
try,  namely,  that  the  scientific  fraternity 
was  in  agreement  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETSf.  They  are  not;  not 
at  aU. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  truth  is,  as  we 
all  know,  there  is  a  deep  schism  between 
the  two  groups,  and  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor agrees  with  me  that  those  who  be- 
lieve a  continuation  of  test  cessa- 
tion is  a  danger  to  our  country  should 
have  the  same  right  to  express  their  posi- 
tion to  the  Congress  as  those  who  do 
not  so  think. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  have  expressed  the  fear  that 
the  Soviet  Union  might  terminate  this 
series  of  tests,  and  then  envelop  us  in 
some  arrangement  whereby  a  series  of 
tests  determined  by  us  to  be  essential  to 
our  national  security  would  be  termi- 
nated as  a  result  of  expressions  by  the 
United  Nations  or  world  opinion.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  that  trap. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  puts 
his  finger  on  a  very  important  aspect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
soui'i  work  side  by  side  in  the  area  of 
arms  control.  I  want  to  say,  as  I  said 
before,  that  while  on  occasion  we  may 
have  some  disagreements,  I  feel  those 
differences  refine  the  points  and  we  end 
up  generally  on  the  same  side  of  an  issue. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
much  of  the  scientific  advice  on  these 
subjects,  available  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  has  been  both  confiising  and 
contradictory. 

As  an  example,  in  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment, the  basic  objectives  of  both  camps 
of  U.S.  scientists  is  the  same:  Slow  down 
the  arms  race,  maintain  U.S.  strength 
until  we  have  Inspected  disarmament, 
and  thereby  strengthen  the  cause  of 
peace  and  freedom  in  the  world. 

But  let  us  look  at  how  widely  different 
has  been  the  "scientific"  policy  advice  of 
the  two  camps  in  question. 

One  group  opposed  the  development  of 
the  H-bomb,  in  the  apparent  hope  that 
if  this  Nation  did  not  produce  that  bomb, 
the  Russians  would  not  produce  it. 

More  recently,  some  of  the  members  of 
this  first  group  helped  lead  us  into  the 
nuclear  test  ban,  with  the  premise  that: 
First,  clandestine  tests  would  be  easy  to 
detect,  and  could  not  be  hidden ;  second, 
the  art  of  nuclear  weapons  was  so  highly 
developed  that  fiurther  advances  would 
be  inconsequential. 

Since  then  it  has  been  shown  con- 
clusively how  easy  it  is  to  hide  nuclear 
tests;  and  weapons  development  has  re- 
vealed revolutionary  new  possibilities 
which  could  drastically  alter  the  balance 
of  power  if  Russia  achieved  certain  goals 
before  the  United  States. 

On  these  major  points,  adduced  by 
proponents  of  the  nuclear  test  ban,  other 
scientists  predicted  accurately  the  out- 
come we  now  know. 

The  first  group  did  not  search  for 
possible  methods  of  hiding  tests.  The 
second  group  proved  the  ease  of  de- 
coupling— hiding — underground  tests. 

The  first  group  found  further  weap- 
ons development  militarily  unnecessary. 
The  second  group  stand  ready  to  prove, 
by  tests,  the  tragic  error  of  this  view.  I 
say  this  after  reading  certain  classified 
documents  which  I  only  wish  could  be 
read  by  every  American. 

The  first  group  has  so  concentrated  on 
the  value  of  negotiating  treaties  with 
the  Russians  that  it  appears  to  be  willing 
to  take  major  risks  with  regard  to  the 
effectiveness  with  which  we  might  police 
such  treaties. 

There  are  convincing  reasons  to  sus- 
pect that  for  some  time  the  Soviet  Com- 
munists have  been  conducting  extensive 
clandestine  nuclear  tests  prior  to  their 
cxirrent  resumption  of  open  testing  on  an 
accelerated  schedule.  For  us,  therefore, 
the  test  moratorium  may  also  have  been 
a  period  of  moving  toward  \milateral 
disarmament. 

Some  of  these  scientists  have  been 
saying  that  the  political  advantages  of 
a  testban  far  outweigh  any  possible 
danger  to  oxu-  national  security. 

Unfortunately,  their  political  thinking 
would  seem  to  have  compromised  their 
good  judgment  when  weighing  the  rela- 
tive magnitude  of  these  dangers;  be- 
caiise,  as  mentioned,  the  Russians  may 
have  already  achieved  advances  which 
Jeopardize  our  deterrent  capacity. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  President's  state 
of  the  Union  message,  "Let  it  be  clear 
that  this  administration  recognizes  the 


value  of  daring  and  dissent— that  we 
greet  healthy  controversy  as  the  hall- 
mark of  healthy  change."  we  wotild  hope 
that  both  sides  could  obtain  a  hearing 
before  the  Congress. 

In  this  way;  namely,  upon  discussion 
of  this  important  problem,  perhaps  we 
could  begin  to  "heal  the  wounds"  of 
schism  that  were  created  in  the  Ameri- 
can scientific  community  as  a  result  of 
the  H-bomb  controversy. 

These  proposed  hearings  could  be 
vital,  especially  as  they  would  have  di- 
rect bearing  on  some  of  the  implications 
of  our  moratorium  and  the  ciurent 
Russian  testing. 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  would  be 
useful  to  know  why  the  Soviets  now 
choose  to  denounce  and  openly  violate 
the  moratorium.  Their  action  was 
striking.  One  should  assume  that  it  was 
significant. 

On  the  face  of  it.  the  action  was  not 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Russians.  Al- 
though we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Communist  rulers  act  on  the 
basis  of  rational  motives,  this  test  re- 
sumption appears  unreasonable. 

We  have  been  maneuvered  into  an  un- 
policed  moratorium.  A  long  and  per- 
haps indefinite  extension  of  this  mora- 
torium might  have  been  "negotiated." 
Under  this  moratorium,  the  Russians 
could  perform  underground  clandestine 
tests  in  imlimited  numbers,  and  at  little 
cost,  up  to  100,000  tons  of  TNT  equiva- 
lent. 

Tests  of  greater  size  In  space  could  tlso 
have  been  carried  out  In  secrecy. 

Regardless  of  other  differences  of 
opinion,  all  responsible  experts  agree 
that,  in  the  past  moratorium  sltuatloa 
systematic  Russian  testing  could  have 
been  carried  out  without  our  knowledge. 

Prom  this  situation,  the  Russians  could 
have  derived  one  of  two  advantages: 
They  could  have  gained  in  military  power 
by  one-sided  secret  tests,  or  they  oould 
have  obtained  a  propaganda  advantage 
if  we  resumed  our  test  program. 

If  we  continued  to  refrain  from  test- 
ing, they  could  have  gained  an  increas- 
ing technical  advantage  by  continued 
secret  testing.  This  advantage  could 
have  been  very  great,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  smaller  yield  objects  for  tac- 
tical use,  light  weapons  to  be  used  in 
antl-ICBM  missiles,  and  light  strategic 
warheads  which  can  most  easily  be  pro- 
tected by  decoys  from  an  antl-ICBM  de- 
fense and  which  make  ICBM's  so  small 
that  they  can  be  easily  hardened,  hidden, 
and  moved  around  to  survive  an  enemy 
attack. 

In  contrast,  a  100-million-ton  weapon, 
which  is  Khrushchev's  recent  boast, 
serves  only  one  military-psychological 
purpose:  terror. 

The  Soviets  already  have,  or  soon  will 
have,  a  sufficient  number  of  ICBM's  to 
mount  a  devastating  all-out  attack  with 
the  help  of  their  smaller  H-bombs  of  1958 
vintage.  If  they  desired  a  100-niilllon- 
ton  bomb  to  make  up  for  ICBM  guidance 
Inaccuracies — which  is  improbable — they 
could  probably  have  developed  it  with  the 
help  of  initial  model  experiments  below 
100,000  tons. 

These  model  experiments  could  have 
been  carried  out  secretly,  and  probably 


they  would   have   been   more   essential 
than  the  final  full-scale  verification. 

Thus  secret  tests  would  have  been  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Russians,  no  matter 
what  they  consider  their  primary  mili- 
tary requirement. 

An  alternative  advantage  the  Rus- 
sians could  have  derived  from  the  un- 
policed  moratorium  lay  in  waiting  for  lu 
to  be  the  first  to  terminate  the  mora- 
torium. Had  we  done  this,  we  would 
have  had  to  accept  a  propaganda  dis- 
advantage: and  past  Russian  behavior 
was  directed  at  Increasing  this  propa- 
ganda disadvantage. 

Now  that  the  Communists  have  re- 
sumed testing,  however,  they  have  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  effects  of  their 
own  past  propaganda.  They  have  done 
this  with  the  announced  purpose  to  test 
a  100-million-ton  bomb,  which  is  least 
useful  militarily  and  most  effective  In 
arousing  adverse  reaction  throughout 
the  world. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Russians  have 
broken  the  moratorium.  Possible  rea- 
sons abound.  The  purpose  may  have 
been  world  intimidation,  pressure  from 
the  Chinese,  the  desire  to  perfect  a  war- 
head for  their  anU-ICBM  defense,  or  a 
host  of  other  possibilities. 

To  give  a  complete  explanation  of  an 
apparently  unreasonable  move  is  very 
difficult.  But  it  is  possible  to  draw  con- 
clusions about  the  situation  which  al- 
most certainly  must  have  preceded  th« 
Russian  decision. 

First,  public  Russian  testing  was  pre- 
ceded by  extensive  secret  tests. 

Second,  through  these  secret  tests  the 
Russians  have  gained  major  advantages. 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  willing  to  accept  the  negaUve 
reaction  to  their  public  tests  without 
having  first  exploited  the  extensive  gains 
which  tiMir  could  derive  from  clandestine 
testing  of  MBAll  weapons;  and  It  is  im- 
portant to  realize  that  such  secret  tests 
could  have  given  them  advantages. 

Up  to  1958.  our  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  greatly  surpassed  in  speed  the 
development  of  any  other  U.8.  arms. 
But  the  rate  of  Russian  progress  was 
even  greater  than  ours.  E^ren  on  the 
basis  of  fragmentary  knowledge  derived 
from  distant  observations,  this  conclu- 
sion was  Inescapable. 

We  can  only  conclude,  therefore,  that 
in  the  3  years  of  probable  secret 
testing  performed  in  the  most  fruitful 
area  of  small-yield  weapons,  this  test- 
ing has  been  of  great  value  to  them. 

This  conclusion  helps  to  explain  the 
Russian  decision  to  resimie  oi>en  testing. 

Secret  tests  may  have  led  to  develop- 
ments which  could  make  bigger  tests 
more  interesting.  We  should  note  also 
that,  under  present  conditions,  the  big- 
gest tests  could  be  carried  out  secretly  in 
space,  given  Russian  booster  capacity. 

But  massive  tests  in  space  might  be  too 
expensive  and  the  proper  instrumenta- 
tion may  not  have  been  develoF>ed  as  yet. 
Thus,  progress  in  small,  secret  tests  could 
have  produced  necessities  for  a  public 
resumption  of  atmospheric  testing. 

All  this  does  not  explain  the  Russian 
move.  But  unless  these  thoughts  are 
given  heavy  emphasis,  any  additional 
motivation  would  seem  insufficient  to  ex- 
plain Khrushchev's  action. 
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Considering  the  might  of  their  con- 
ventional army,  their  powerful  sub- 
marine fieet  and  their  lead  in  rocketry, 
we  now  find  ourselves  in  second  place  in 
all  significant  military  fields  but  one. 

This  is  the  reason  I  believe  the  Rus- 
sians have  at  least  for  the  time  aban- 
doned their  efforts  to  persuade  and 
started  their  efforts  to  intimidate. 

We  do  not  yet  seem  to  realize  that 
a  fatal  shift  in  the  power  balance  may 
be  in  the  making. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  every  American 
should  now  forget  party  and  pocket- 
book,  rivalry  and  resentment. 

As  Khrushchev  increases  the  tempo 
of  his  aggression,  our  responsibility  be- 
comes clear — let  us  make  whatever  ef- 
fort is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  most  important  and  interesting 
address  based  upon  Information  which 
I  am  sure  is  superior  to  that  available 
to  most  Senators. 

The  Senator  states  it  is  rather  well 
known  that  the  Soviets  have  been  en- 
gaged in  secret  tests,  and  has  based  his 
well  calculated  argument  upon  that.  I 
know  there  has  been  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  that  is  an  actu- 
ality or  not.  Is  it  the  Senator's  feeling, 
based  upon  his  study  and  research,  be- 
yond that  of  most  Senators,  that  It  is 
an  actuality? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  did  not  and  do 
not  assert  without  reservation  that  the 
Russians  definitely  have  been  making 
secret  tests.  I  did  say  there  are  con- 
vincing reasons  to  suspect  that  for  some 
time  these  Communists  have  been  con- 
ducting clandestine  tests  before  resum- 
ing open  testing.  As  the  able  Senator 
knows,  there  have  been  many  explosions 
which  either  could  or  could  not  have 
been  nuclear  testing.  Based  on  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  know  much  about  the 
subject.  I  would  believe  the  Russians 
would  not  have  undertaken  this  long  se- 
ries of  atmospheric  tests,  knowing  what 
world  public  reaction  would  be,  unless 
they  had  already  pursued  clandestine 
testing  to  the  point  where,  in  order  to  go 
further  they  had  to  test  in  the  atmos- 
phere. That  is  the  conviction  of  some 
experts  with  whom  I  have  talked. 

For  example,  this  atmospheric  testing 
would  be  necesary  for  the  testing  of  an 
antimissile  missile,  and  the  warhead  for 
the  latter. 

I  am  simply  reporting  the  fact  that 
many  experts  who  do  not  entirely  trust 
the  sincerity  of  the  Russians,  believe 
that  these  14  tests,  some  in  the  mega- 
ton range,  all  within  a  relatively  very 
few  days,  could  only  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Russians  had  they  been 
preparing  for  a  long  time  to  violate  any 
moratorium.  These  experts  believe  that 
these  tests  are  additional  evidence  that 
the  Russians  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  tremendous  assets  which  would  come 
their  way  if  they  had  been  testing  in 
clandestine  fashion. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


Most  thoughtful  Americans,  and  cer- 
tainly those  who  have  special  informa- 
tion about  the  problem,  support  the 
proposal  made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league tram  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  based 
upon  much  study  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  that  there  should  be  an  effort 
to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  testing  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  testing  should  be 
limited  to  undergrounding  testing, 
which  would  produce  no  fallout.  That 
should  be  our  effort,  rather  than  the 
more  overall  effort  which  was  tried  by 
our  Government  for  so  long.  Does  the 
Senator  think  there  is  any  possibility 
now,  or  perhaps  in  the  future,  of  getting 
an  agreement  along  the  hnes  advocated 
by  my  colleague  I  Mr.  Gore]  and  later 
advocated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Would  the  able 
Senator  explain  in  a  Uttle  more  detail. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  President  some 
time  ago  advocated  an  agreement  to  ban 
nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere  and 
to  limit  any  testing  to  underground 
testing,  or  testing  outside  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  space,  on  the  ground  this  might 
not  contaminate  the  atmosphere  by  fall- 
out of  strontium  90.  This  was  along  the 
same  line  of  the  proposal  made  by  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  the  able  Sen- 
ator knows,  in  thij  body  we  have  no 
greater  authority  in  this  field  than  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore].  He  and  I  have  agreed,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  in  all  these  dis- 
cussions. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Russians  on  all  forms 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament,  in- 
cluding testing  In  the  atmosphere  and 
testing  underground. 

The  basic  reason  for  my  presentation 
this  afternoon  is  to  support  the  decision 
of  the  President  to  resume  testing,  and 
present  the  fact  many  people  in  the 
scientific  fraternity  believe  we  should 
listen  to  both  sides  of  the  problem  pre- 
resented  through  the  Congress  to  the 
people.  They  also  believe  mostly  one  side 
has  been  presented  to  date. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  would  be  willing  and  anxious  to  see 
any  type  of  meaningful  and  proper 
agreement  entered  into  with  the  Rus- 
sians which  would  move  us  further  to- 
ward peace  and  less  toward  the  arms 
race. 

I  believe,  and  am  fortified  in  my  belief 
by  what  has  happened  in  the  last  two 
weeks — that  no  arrangement  with  the 
Soviet  Communists  can  be  constructive, 
unless  it  should  involve  adequate  inspec- 
tion. Based  upon  my  discussions  with 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
I  know  he  feels  exactly  the  same  as  I  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  beUeve  that  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  this  afternoon 
have  been  very  helpful. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Tennessee  and 
appreciate  his  constructive  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  First,  I  congratu- 
late the  very  able  senior  Senator  from 


Missouri  for  his  statement  this  after- 
noon. As  he  said,  he  has  presented  the 
other  side  of  this  case.  There  have  been 
many  of  us  who,  though  not  having  the 
knowledge  which  either  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  or  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  with  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  testing,  nonetheless  have  felt  for 
some  time  that  the  Russians,  and  the 
Communists  particularly,  were  gaining 
an  advantage  over  us  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  not  going  forward  with 
our  testing  when  there  was  some  evi- 
dence that  the  Russians  were  clandes- 
tinely testing.  As  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out,  in  their  breaking  of  the  ban 
by  testing  in  the  atmosphere,  their  action 
indicates  that  they  have  been  testing 
right  along.  I  again  congratulate  the 
Senator. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  As  I 
understand  the  burden  of  the  address 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  the  other 
side  of  the  story  needs  to  be  presented, 
because  the  time  apparently  has  arrived 
when,  in  the  interest  of  our  own  national 
security,  we  must  judge  the  Russians  on 
what  they  do  rather  than  on  what  they 
say. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  The  impression  Mr.  Khrushchev 
has  given  in  recent  years  is  that  he  was 
desirous  of  living  up  to  a  test  morato- 
rium. The  experts  have  told  me  that  he 
must  have  been  preparing  for  at  least  1 
year  if  not  longer  to  have  been  able  to 
conduct  the  number  of  tests  that  he  re- 
cently made,  some  of  which  have  been 
in  the  megaton  range. 

Therefore,  once  again  we  should  re- 
examine the  premise  of  some  people  who 
say  we  can  trust  the  Russians. 

I  hope  their  opinions  on  this  subject 
will  be  changed  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
velopment in  recent  weeks. 

My  friend  from  Florida  is  always  one 
of  the  most  constructive  Senators  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  we  need  for 
national  security  and  the  preservation 
of  freedom.  One  of  the  reasons  for  my 
talk  today  is  that  scientists  and  others 
interested  in  this  problem  have  said, 
"Why  can  we  not  present  our  story?  We 
are  as  much  sure  that  we  are  right  as 
the  others  who  feel  they  are  right.  We 
do  not  question  their  sincerity,  but  we 
believe  we  have  the  right  to  present  our 
side  of  the  picture." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Missouri.  He  has  made 
a  real  contribution  toward  clearing  up 
the  thinking  of  o\ir  people  on  this  par- 
ticular problem. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  others  talked  with  me 
about  nuclear  testing.  I  joined  with 
him  in  urging  this  administration  to 
undertake  nuclear  testing  in  the  interest 
of  our  own  security.  It  was  his  feeling 
then,  as  it  has  been  all  along,  that  if 
we  are  to  make  an  error,  it  would  be 
better  to  make  an  error  on  the  side  of 
too  much — on  the  side  of  readiness — 
rather  than  on  the  side  of  too  little,  and 
being  unready.  I  congratulate  him  on 
his  fine  address. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  able 
friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  On  several  occasions 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress 
the  Senator  from  Missomi  has  spoken 
on  the  question  of  the  moratorium  on 
nuclear  tests.  He  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  its  relationship  to  our  security, 
and,  as  he  has  said  today,  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Hia  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  given  him  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject  which  all  of  us  do 
not  possess.  All  of  us  could  read  with 
great  profit  his  series  of  speeches  or, 
rather,  the  series  of  studies  on  this  ques- 
tion which  he  has  presented.  They 
could  be  read  by  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try with  advantage  and  profit. 

A  moment  ago  I  said  that  because  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  serves  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  know  more  about 
our  defenses,  and  also  the  issue  of  nu- 
clear tests,  than  many  other  Senators. 
But  I  do  not  restrict  his  knowledge  to 
that  Incident  to  his  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

In  1954  and  1955  I  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  with  him. 
At  that  time  he  began  a  series  of 
speeches  about  the  total  defenses  of  our 
country.  At  that  time  I  was  not  wholly 
convinced  that  his  position  was  correct; 
but  I  think  time  has  proved  that  he  has 
been  correct  throughout  the  years.  If 
his  counsel  and  advice  had  been  followed 
years  ago,  we  would  be  facing  our  pres- 
ent crisis  with  a  great  deal  more  sense 
of  security  than  we  possess. 

He  has  been  delivering  a  series  of 
speeches  upon  nuclear  tests  and  their 
importance.  When  I  look  at  the  past,  I 
believe  that  he  may  be  correct  on  tliis 
question  also.  I  hope  that  we  shall  give 
more  attention  to  all  that  he  has  said. 
I  know  that  he  has  only  one  motive, 
namely,  the  security  and  safety  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky.  He  is 
most  kind  and  gracious.  He  and  I  have 
served  together  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  He  will  remember  that 
I  pleaded  with  him  to  come  back  as  a 
member  of  that  committee  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  Senate.  When  we  go  home 
people  will  say.  "What  became  of  the 
$50  billion  we  spent  on  defense  last 
year?" 

The  point  I  present  this  afternoon  is 
that,  if  we  get  into  many  more  test  mora- 
toriums under  which  the  Russians  will 
test  and  we  will  not,  pretty  soon  their 
advantage  in  the  newer  weapons  will  be 
so  decisive  it  will  not  make  any  differ- 
ence how  much  we  spend  or  do  not 
spend. 

Again  I  thank  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  THURMOND  rose. 
Mr.  JORDAN.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  the  excellent  address  he  has 
made.  In  my  opinion,  the  position  he 
has  taken  on  testing  is  sound.  It  has 
been  my  judgment  for  quite  some  time 
that  we  should  have  resumed  testing  long 
before  this.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  should  ever  have  quit  testing.    I  wish 


to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
I  think  the  position  he  has  taken  ezer- 
cifles  foresight  oa.  this  subject  which  Is 
of  such  vital  importance  to  the  survival 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  may 
yield  the  floor  to  me,  so  that  we  may 
continue  this  discussion,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  will  yield  the  floor  back 
to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  after  expressing  my 
deep  appreciation  for  the  remarks  made 
by  the  able  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. No  one  in  this  body  is  more  in- 
terested in,  or  devotes  more  time  to,  the 
security  of  our  country. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  I  was 
in  the  same  conference  he  was  attending 
when  he  left  to  come  to  the  floor  to  make 
his  important  address.  I  was  not  able 
to  come  to  the  floor  at  that  time.  How- 
ever, I  have  read  his  remarks.  He  has 
called  attention  to  some  important 
phases  of  this  subject  which  the  Ameri- 
can public  should  be  aware  of.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind,  and  there  has 
been  no  question  in  my  mind  for  a  long 
time,  based  upon  all  the  accumulated 
evidence  available,  that  the  Russians 
have  been  testing  atomic  weapons  under- 
ground all  during  this  moratorium,  at 
periodic  times,  as  has  suited  their  con- 
venience and  as  it  met  with  their  ideas 
on  what  would  advance  their  military 
strength  and  their  atomic  strength. 

We  have  kept  the  moratorium.  To 
that  extent  we  have  delayed  necessary 
experimenting  in  advancing  our  atomic 
weapons.  The  thing  that  bothers  me  Is 
that  sufficient  emphasis  apparently  has 
not  been  placed  in  our  public  under- 
standing around  the  world  that  we  still 
are  not  releasing  any  radioactivity  Into 
the  atmosphere  with  our  tests.  These 
are  conducted  underground,  and  there 
is  no  danger  to  the  public.  We  are  doing 
things  that  are  necessary  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  military  strength  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  superiority 
in  the  atomic  field — and  I  am  convinced 
that  we  have  been  substantially  superior 
in  the  atomic  field  to  the  Russians — 
but  we  can  lose  that  superiority. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  how  we 
can  lose  It  very  readily  if  we  are  not 
careful.  I  believe  that  the  resumption 
of  these  nuclear  tests  are  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  our 
strength.  I  certainly  approve  of  them. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  again  bringing  forcefully  to  our  at- 
tention the  vital  necessity  for  these  tests 
and  the  constructive  things  they  can  do 
for  our  own  security. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Iowa.  Because  of  his  vast 
experience  In  this  field,  there  is  no  one 
from  whom  I  would  rather  have  had 
those  words  of  commendation. 

Again  let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  authority  in  this  field. 
That  is  why  I  am  so  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  who  Is  an  expert,  for 
his  contribution. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee 

Mr.  GORE.  First  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  his  generous  references  to  me. 
I  wish  also  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  their 
very  kind  remarks. 

Next  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  upon  making  a 
thoughtful,  incisive  statement  upon  this 
extremely  important  question.  As  the 
able  Senator  well  knows,  it  has  been  my 
view  that  we  must  weigh  the  moral  and 
political  decisions  o'  the  United  States 
in  the  family  of  nations  alongside  the 
security  requirements  of  our  military 
weaponry.  In  my  view,  President  Ken- 
nedy had  a  sincere  desire.  I  am  confi- 
dent, to  reach  an  agreement  to  terminate 
all  nuclear  weapons  tests  with  adequate 
inspection  machinery  and  provision  to 
detect  violations.  He  set  out  either  to 
achieve  that  goal  or  to  place  the  blame 
squarely  upon  the  Soviets  for  refusing 
to  enter  into  such  a  workable  and  rea- 
sonable agreement. 

Unfortunately  the  first  goal  was  not 
achieved.  Indeed,  I  fear  now.  as  we  look 
back,  that  it  was  unachievable,  because 
the  Soviets  simply  did  not  have  and  they 
never  have  had  any  intent  or  willingness 
to  accept  inspections  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

While  the  first  goal  has  not  been 
achieved,  the  second  one  has.  Now  the 
world  can  know  squarely  upon  whom  to 
place  the  blame  for  failure  of  agree- 
ment, and  the  world  is  In  no  doubt  as 
to  who  now  is  conducting  tests  In  the 
atmosphere. 

So,  although  this  comes  to  an  unhappy 
end.  at  least  It  Is  not  muddled.  It  is  not 
fuzzed  up,  it  Is  not  indeterminable.  The 
President  stands  with  good  will  and  good 
intentions,  with  an  actual  draft  of  a 
reasonable  and  workable  treaty  laid  on 
the  table,  which  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  were  and  are  now  willing 
to  sign. 

The  Soviets  were  exposed  In  their 
Intransigence,  In  their  duplicity,  and 
have  now  resumed  testing,  in  the  out- 
raged opinion  of  many  enlightened 
people  around  the  world. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  also  an  au- 
thority In  this  field,  for  his  constructive 
comments.  There  Is  no  disagreement 
between  us.  More  and  more,  it  would 
seem  the  Soviet  Communists  are  willing 
to  risk  the  disapproval  of  public  opinion 
provided  they  believe  it  is  to  their  net 
advantage  to  do  so. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  that  President 
Kennedy  has  now  provided  what  he 
stood  for,  and  what  he  considered  im- 
portant; and.  In  turn,  the  Russians  have 
proved  exactly  where  they  stand  with 
their  willingness  to  pollute  the  atmos- 
phere by  atmospheric  testing. 

I  also  hope  some  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  thought  expressed  by  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Humphrey].  After  this  series  of 
tests  has  been  completed,  the  Soviets, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  now  suggest  that 
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It  would  be  better,  after  all,  to  resume 
an  uninspected  test  moratorium.  I  hope 
before  the  United  8tates  agreed  to  any 
future  proposal  of  that  kind  we  would 
hear  both  sides  of  the  question.  If  we 
continue  to  be  outmaneuvered  because 
we  live  up  to  our  word.  I  do  not  see 
much  hope  for  the  future. 

Again,  let  me  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  statement  to  make  regarding  the 
program  of  the  Senate. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  two  appropria- 
tion bills  remain  to  be  considered  by  the 
Senate,  and  a  third,  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
is  still  in  conference. 

There  also  remains  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable controversy  on  the  calendar  of 
general  legislation.  H.R.  8847,  the  bill 
relating  to  the  tax  treatment  of  shares 
received  under  an  order  of  divestiture, 
has  been  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

There  are  Senators  who  feel  this  bill 
should  be  delayed  until  next  year. 
There  are  other  Senators  who  feel  It  is 
Important  that  the  bill  be  considered 
prior  to  adjournment  sine  die.  The 
question  was  discussed  at  length  by  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  this  after- 
noon. Representatives  of  each  point  of 
view  were  heard. 

The  unanimous  decision  of  the  policy 
conunlttee  was  that  the  bill  be  sched- 
uled for  debate  tomorrow,  Friday.  That 
It  be  set  aside  for  the  consideration  of 
the  appropriation  bills  and  conference 
reports,  and  that  an  effort  be  made  to 
conclude  action  on  the  bill  m  soon  as 
possible.  If  the  bill  develops  such  pro- 
longed controversy  that  It  threatens  to 
keep  us  In  session  Indefinitely,  the  lead- 
ership will  move  to  postpone  action  on 
the  bill  until  January  15,  1962. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen]  and  I 
have  also  discussed  it  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  WiluaicsI,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI, 
and  other  Interested  Senators.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  no  objection  Is  being 
raised  to  this  announcement. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bin  (S.  2102)  to  redesignate  the  Jef- 
ferson division  of  the  eastern  district  of 
Texas  as  the  Marshall  division. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1.  4.  5,  6.  8,  9,  and 
10  to  the  blU  (H.F..  8291)  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  participate  In  the  as- 
sistance rendered  to  certain  migrants 
and  refugees,  and  that  the  House  dis- 
agreed to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2,  3,  7,  11.  12,  13. 14, 15.  16. 17. 
and  18  to  the  bill. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   (HJL 
Cfvn — ISM 


8444)  to  amend  the  act  of  August  12. 
1955,  relating  to  elections  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
James  C.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Dowdt, 
Mr.  WnrrENER,  Mr.  Broyhill,  and  Mr. 
Haksha  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (TLB..  9118)  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Z\blocki  Mr.  Hays.  Mrs. 
Bolton,  and  Mr.  Judd  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


The  delegate  answered: 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  joint 
resolutions,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
Vice  President: 

H.J.  Res.  225.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
regional  agency  by  Intergovernmental  com- 
pact for  the  planning,  conservation,  utiliza- 
tion, development,  management,  and  con- 
trol of  the  water  and  related  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Delaware  River  Basin,  for  the 
improvement  of  navigation,  reduction  of 
flood  damage,  regulation  of  water  quality, 
control  of  pollution,  development  of  water 
supply,  hydroelectric  energy,  flsh  and  wild- 
life habiUt.  and  publit  recreational  faciUties, 
and  other  purposes,  and  defining  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  such  agency:  and 

H  J.  Res.  669.  Joint  resolution  to  waive  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  so  as  to  permit  the  agreement  for  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and 
France  to  be  made  immediately  effective. 


RELATIONS   WITH   NEUTRAL 
NATIONS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Uie  Senate  had  a  refreshing  experience 
when  it  listened  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Peru  address  a  Joint  meet- 
ing of  Congress.  He  made  an  impact 
upon  me  which  is  so  contrary  to  the  fre- 
quently painful  experiences  I  have  had 
In  witnessing  the  treatment  of  our  coun- 
try by  nations  which  we  have  helped 
that  I  am  compelled  to  make  these  few 
remarks. 

His  Excellency,  Manuel  Prado,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  today  said: 

And  I  bring  you  this  further  message: 
Peru  stands  with  you  in  the  struggle  against 
communism  In  the  world  and  in  our  hemis- 
phere. Whatever  measures  you  may  require 
to  take  to  combat  it,  you  will  find  my  coun- 
try at  your  side. 

How  different  are  the  tone  and  the 
spirit  of  that  statement  compared  with 
the  words  I  have  heard  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  foreign  delegates  who  have 
sought  mutual  aid  from  the  United 
States.  Not  more  than  2  months  ago,  I 
heard  one  such  representative,  from  the 
African  Continent,  in  a  defiant  manner 
challenge  a  Senator,  when  the  Senator 
asked: 

If  we  give  you  help,  what  help  will  you 
be  prepared  to  give  us? 


You  have  no  right  to  ask  ua  to  become  In- 
volved in  international  difficulties.  We  want 
to  remain  neutral. 

Moreover.  I  call  attrition  to  the  pain- 
ful and  saddening  spectacle  which  took 
place  in  Belgrade,  when  the  neutral  na- 
tions, learning  of  the  resumption  of 
nuclear  tests  by  the  Soviet  Union,  ut- 
tered not  one  word  In  opposition,  much 
less  any  denunciation. 

What  would  those  neutral  nations, 
every  one  of  which  has  been  a  beneficiary 
of  our  largess,  have  done  of  the  United 
States  of  America  had  resumed  nuclear 
tests  first?  In  my  opinion,  there  would 
have  been  a  unanimous  resolution  passed 
in  Belgrade,  led  by  Tito,  denouncing  the 
United  States  for  the  cruel,  barbaric  re- 
sumption of  nuclear  tests  in  the  open 
air.  causing  the  dropping  of  fallout  upon 
the  people,  to  the  menace  of  their  health. 

I  understand  that  President  Kennedy, 
when  he  signed  the  mutual  aid  bill,  com- 
mented to  the  effect  that  perhaps  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  begin  to 
consider  carefully  our  friwids.  Frankly, 
viewing  the  massive  testimony  objec- 
tively, I  am  beginning  to  feel  that  in 
this  crucial  test  between  our  system  of 
government  and  that  of  commimlsm 
there  cannot  be  spectators.  One  cannot 
be  a  spectator  at  these  events  and  claim 
that  he  is  neutral. 

My  query  is:  How  can  the  nations 
which  assembled  at  Belgrade  claim  that 
there  Is  an  impartial,  neutral  objective? 
There  was  not  a  sign  of  neutrality  there 
when  they  were  silent  on  the  subject  of 
the  resunu)tion  of  nuclear  testing  by  the 
Communists. 

Now  I  come  to  a  subject  which  I  think 
the  people  of  our  country  are  not  follow- 
ing adequately.  In  the  last  2  weeks  there 
have  been  discussions  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  developments  in 
the  Congo.  On  the  one  hand,  a  group  of 
Senators  have  expressed  grave  apprehen- 
sion of  what  the  composition  of  the  per- 
sonnel in  the  Congo  government  is.  I 
made  a  statement  on  that  subject.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 
made  a  statement  on  It.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  stated — and  so  did  I — 
that  the  newspaper  New  Times,  issued 
in  Moscow,  pubhshed  an  article  describ- 
ing the  joy  among  the  Communists  at 
the  developments  in  the  Congo.  In  that 
article,  the  New  Times  stated  that  there 
must  be  a  new  government  in  the  Congo 
to  carry  out  all  the  decisions  made  earlier 
by  the  Lumumba  government.  Lumumba 
was  a  Communist  who  lost  his  life. 

The  article  also  states  that  Prime  Min- 
ister Cyrille  Adoula  has  accepted  the  re- 
quest of  Vice  Premier  Glzenga  to  appoint 
Gen.  Victor  Lundula  as  chief  of  the 
United  Congolese  Army,  and  to  fill  the 
positions  of  Minister  of  Defense  and  of 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations 
with  Gizenga  followers;  that  Adoula.  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  has  further 
agreed  to  take  certain  unspecified  meas- 
ures against  Colonel  Mobutu,  and  that 
Gizenga  is  now  demanding  the  removal 
from  the  army  of  all  soldiers  and  officers 
who  oppose  the  unity  of  the  country. 

Two  days  ago.  I  was  present  at  a  hear- 
ing where  a  question  was  asked  about 
Adoula  and  Gen.  Victor  Lundula.  This 
is  the  description  given  about  Adoula, 
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the  present  Prime  Minister.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  Adoula  government  rep- 
resents a  major  step  toward  the  solution 
of  the  Congo  problem. 

In  that  committee  hearing  it  was  also 
stated  that  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  Congo  have  been  put  in  charge  of 
what  is  called  the  coalition  government; 
and  it  was  also  stated  that  Adoula,  who 
is  both  energetic  and  able,  appears  to  be 
particularly  well  qualified  as  Prime  Min- 
ister. Those  statements  were  made  2 
days  ago  by  a  representative  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  now  come  to  a  crucial  part  of  my 
position.  Adoula,  at  Leopoldville,  on 
September  20,  bitterly  denounced  what 
he  claimed  to  be  the  exploiting  practices 
of  the  capitalist  nations.  He  blamed 
capitalist  nations  for  the  death  of  Ham- 
mar  skjold. 

I  now  read  from  the  article  published 
yesterday  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star: 

Many  free  world  diplomats  In  the  Congo- 
lese capital  were  concerned  at  the  apparent 
anti-Western  gist  of  Mr.  Adoula's  remarks 
and  feared  the  death  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
might  result  In  a  strengthening  of  Lumiim- 
blst  Influence  In  the  government. 

We  should  ask  where  Adoula  stands, 
and  whether  he  contemplates  removing 
Mobutu,  the  present  chief  of  the  army. 
Has  he  made  a  commitment  to  Oizenga 
that  Mobutu  is  to  go.  and  that  a  Com- 
munist-oriented man  is  to  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  army?  Those  questions 
would  be  answered  in  the  negative  by 
some  Senators.  But  I  submit  that  every 
indication  is  that  Gizenga  is  in  charge. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  await  the  de- 
velopments of  the  next  2  weeks,  and 
see  what  happens  to  Mobutu,  and  how 
far  oriented  toward  the  Communists 
Adoula  is.  I  fear  that  our  money  spent 
in  the  Congo  and  our  officiating  in  the 
Congo  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  coalition  government  that  soon  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 

I  think  I  have  a  little  ability  to  analyze 
facts;  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
listening  to  witnesses  on  the  stand  in 
judicial  tribunals.  These  facts  cannot 
be  interpreted  in  any  way  except  as  in- 
dicating that  Oizenga  is  in  charge; 
Adoula  is  his  slave;  Joseph  Mobutu,  the 
chief  of  the  army,  is  to  go;  and  in  place 
of  Mobutu,  a  friend  of  the  West,  there 
will  come  the  man  who  has  been  men- 
tioned. Gen.  Victor  Lundula,  oriented  to 
the  East,  and  away  from  our  country. 

We  had  better  become  apprehensive. 
We  had  better  begin  to  watch  what  will 
happen  in  the  Congo.  I  will  watch  with 
great  interest.  My  anticipation  is  that 
the  article  published  in  the  New  Times 
correctly  describes  what  is  happening. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JORDAN.     I  was  glad  to  yield. 


THE  NEW  YORK  WORLDS  FAIR 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  present  when  the  Senator  from  New 
York  made  some  comments  about  the 
New  York  World's  Pair.  My  position 
regarding  the  world  fair,  supposedly  to 
be  held  in  New  York,  has  not  changed. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  justifica- 
tion for  spending  $30  million  of  the  tax- 


payers' money  to  build  a  U.S.  pavilion 
that  would  cost  $20  million,  and  to  im- 
plement it  with  exhibits  that  would  cost 
$10mUlion. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  my  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  if  the  fair  were 
awarded  to  New  York,  New  York  would 
finance  it.  But  now  it  is  claimed  that 
New  York  is  not  asking  for  a  subsidy, 
that  all  it  wants  is  to  have  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment participate;  and  New  York 
wants  the  U.S.  Government  to  partici- 
pate to  the  extent  of  a  $30-million  ex- 
penditure. 

On  the  question  of  the  expenditure,  I 
predict  that  it  will  not  be  $30  million;  it 
will  be  more  than  $40  million. 

California  will  hold  a  fair  in  2  years. 
When  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
EngleI  appeared  before  the  committee. 
I  questioned  him  and  nailed  down  firmly 
and  fully  the  proposition  that  U.S.  par- 
ticipation will  not  be  asked  for. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sin]  2  days  ago  asked  that  the  Senate 
pass  a  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  invite  foreign  nations  to 
participate  in  a  fair  at  Chicago.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI 
struck  from  his  joint  resolution  the  pro- 
vision which  would  have  made  it  possible 
to  ask  the  U.S.  Government  to  spend 
money  in  connection  with  the  fair  in 
Chicago  in  1962. 

We  now  have  a  fair  scheduled  for 
Seattle  in  1962. 

In  1957,  Cleveland,  my  native  city,  was 
tentatively  scheduled  to  be  the  site  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  athletic  ex- 
hibition. Five  million  dollars  with  which 
to  build  a  stadiimi  was  requested.  I  op- 
posed that  request  from  my  own  city. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  the 
argoiment.  "Forgo  desirable  projects  if 
they  are  not  essential;  we  need  to  use 
all  our  money  for  our  national  defense." 
Day  after  day  I  hear  that  argimient. 
I  heard  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives break  into  spontaneous  acclaim 
when  the  President  made  that  request. 
Yet  we  hear  requests  for  $20  million  for 
a  fish  pond;  $30  million,  at  a  minimum, 
for  the  New  York  World  s  Fair;  $39  mil- 
lion for  the  James  Madison  Memorial. 

Where  are  we  going,  and  what  rela- 
tionship do  these  things  have  to  our  na- 
tional defense?     Are  they  essential? 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  for  such  a  re- 
quest. This  measure  may  be  passed; 
but,  if  it  is  passed,  it  will  be  passed  de- 
spite every  effort  I  can  possibly  make 
to  bring  these  practices  to  an  end. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  me, 
since  my  name  has  been  mentioned? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  How  long  does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  wish  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Only  2  or  3  minutes,  in 
order  to  have  time  in  which  to  answer. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  previously  promised 
to  yield  next  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  DwoRsHAKl,  and  I  have  been  wait- 
ing since  2  o'clock  to  make  my  own 
speech.  Perhaps  I  should  stop  yielding. 
However,  I  yield  for  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  the  Senator  from  Ohio  with  great 
interest.  Fortunately,  there  are  100 
Members  of  the  Senate,  not  merely  1. 


My  problem  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  not  his  opposition  to  the  measure 
which  has  been  referred  to ;  the  problem 
is  that  he  refers  to  things  which  are 
not  in  it.  I  defy  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  point  out  in  the  resolution  anything 
to  the  effect  that  the  Senate  is  called 
upon  to  provide  $30  million.  It  calls  for 
$300,000. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  greatly  exer- 
cised about  expenditures  with  respect  to 
the  national  defense.  But  I  should  like 
to  see  the  Senator's  entire  voting  record, 
and  ascertain  whether  he  will  vote  for 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill  that 
.soon  will  come  before  us,  and  whether 
he  voted  for  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tions and  for  a  dozen  other  measures. 

We  have  to  appropriate  funds  because 
we  are  a  country;  we  are  not  operating 
a  peanut  stand. 

Of  course,  I  shall  not  try  to  convince 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  about  the  New 
York  World's  Pair.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  states  that  some  day  the  Congress 
will  be  asked  to  commit  itself  to  appro- 
priate a  sum  of  money  which  he  states 
will  be  $30  million.  However,  no  such 
provision  is  contained  in  this  measure. 

The  important  point  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  personally  preventing 
the  Senate  from  having  an  opportunity 
to  pass  upon  this  question  at  a  time  when 
it  can  do  the  most  good;  namely,  when 
New  York  has  to  know  the  position  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  regard  to 
it.  in  order  to  make  the  proper  plans, 
and  at  a  time  when  59  other  nations 
have  already  contracted  to  participate  in 
the  New  York  World's  Fair. 

I  do  not  care  how  much  the  Senator 
opposes  it.  It  is  all  right  with  me.  He 
can  oppose  It  with  all  the  vigor  and 
breath  in  his  body;  but  the  point  is  that 
he  will  not  permit,  if  he  can  prevent  it — 
and  apparently  he  cannot  avoid  doing 
so  this  late  in  the  session — the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  from  considering 
the  subject  in  order  to  bring  the  proposal 
to  the  floor  and  let  the  Senate  decide  the 
question.  I  said  before,  and  I  repeat, 
that  that  is  small  business,  because  I 
think  a  subject  of  this  character,  which 
involves  the  prestige  of  this  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  New  York,  our  greatest 
city,  the  most  famous  city  In  the  whole 
world,  deserves  better  treatment  than 
that. 

If  the  Senator  allows  the  measure  to 
come  to  the  floor,  he  can  denounce  it 
to  his  heart's  content.  I  am  confident 
it  will  pass,  because  a  contrary  course 
does  not  make  sense.  The  Government 
is  participating  in  the  Seattle  Fair,  and 
a  large  sum  is  to  be  provided  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill.  So  the 
Government  will  participate  fully  In  that 
fair.  But  there  is  objection  to  the  United 
States  having  a  pavilion  in  the  New 
York  Fair,  when  we  have  participated  in 
fairs  at  Brussels,  Moscow,  and  many 
other  cities  around  the  world.  It  is  ut- 
terly ridiculous  to  assume  that  the  United 
States  will  allow  the  New  York  Fair  to 
proceed  with  a  Soviet  building  in  It,  but 
without  a  U.S.  pavilion  in  it. 

To  what  estate  have  we  grown  if  we 
accept  that  kind  of  argument  today? 
A  delay  will  merely  mean  that  it  will 
cost  us  much  more  money,  and  result  in 
an  inadequate  Job.    I  say  that  af&rma- 
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tively.  I  say  it  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  whom  I  admire 
very  much  as  a  colleague. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  for  half  a  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  no  interest 
whatever  in  this  subject.  The  State  I 
represent  Is  far  removed  from  the  areas 
to  be  benefited  by  it.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  cannot  escape  taking  any  other 
position  than  he  has  taken  unless  he 
wants  to  lift  himself  to  the  status  of 
statesmanship.  New  York  Ls  to  benefit. 
New  York  wants  to  have  a  $20  million 
building  as  a  gift.  I  am  talking  as  a 
disinterested  citizen  of  Ohio,  and  I  think 
my  approach  to  the  question  is  far  more 
objective  and  impartial  than  that  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  Finally,  the 
resolution  does  not  provide  for  $30  mil- 
lion. The  resolution  provides  for  $300.- 
000  so  we  can  make  a  study  of  whether 
the  Federal  Government  will  participate 
and  to  what  extent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  half  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Commission  it- 
self has  said  it  will  cost  $30  million,  and 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
said  It  will  cost  $30  million  at  the  mini- 
mum, and  I  predict  It  will  cost  $40  mil- 
Uon.  I ' 


DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     SALES 
TAX— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BIBLF.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (S.  258)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  certain 
gross  receipts,  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facili- 
ty Act  of  1942  to  transfer  certain  park- 
ing fees  and  other  moneys  to  the  high- 
way fund,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Seiukte. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

OoitrKaxifcs    Rxrorr    (H.    Rsrr.    No.    lasS) 

The  committee  of  oonference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
358)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sales  Tax  Act  to  Increase  the  rate  of  tax 
Imposed  on  certain  gross  receipts,  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Facility  Act  at  1&42  to  transfer  cer- 
tain parking  fees  and  other  moneys  to  the 
highway  fund,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houaas  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  insert  the  following: 

"xrrL*     I AMENDMENT*     TO     THE     DISTEICT     0» 

COLITMBIA    SAi.E8    TAX    ACT    AND    THE    DISTUCT 
or   COLUMBIA    USE   TAX    ACT 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  125  at  the  District 
of  Columbia  Sales  Tu  Act  (D.C.  Ckxto  47- 


3602)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "2  per 
centum'  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'8  per  centum.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  127  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code  47-30O4(a))  1b  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  On  each  sale,  other  than  sales  of 
food  for  human  consumption  off  the  prem- 
ises where  such  food  is  sold,  and  other  than 
sales  or  charges  for  rooms,  lodgings,  or  ac- 
conunodatlons  furnished  to  transients,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.' 

"Sec.  102.  Section  212  of  the  Dlrtrtct  of 
Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (DC.  Code  47-2702) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  '2  per  centum' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '3  per  centxmi.' 

"Sec.  103.  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  two  sections  of  this  title  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Prom 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  such  amend- 
ments, all  references  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Use  Tax  Act  to  sections  126  and  127 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  such  sec- 
tions 125  and  127  as  amended  by  the  first 
section  of  this  title. 

"Tm.E    n AMENDMENTS    TO     THE    OISTKICT    OF 

COLUMBIA    INCOME    AND    niANCHISE    TAX    ACT 
or    1947  \ 

"Sec.  301.  Paragraph  (1)  of  rubsectUki 
7(a)  of  title  XII  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended  (61  SUt.  353;  sec.  47-1586f(a) 
(1).  D.C.  Code.  1951  ed.,  supp.  VXn).  U 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"  '  ( 1 )  Kxcept  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount  of 
tax  due  as  shown  on  the  taxpayer's  return 
Is  due  and  payable  In  full  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed In  this  article  for  the  filing  of  such 
return.' 

"Sec.  303.  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shaU  be  appUcable  to  the  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1900. 

"TITLE   m KEAL   ESTATE   DEED   RECOKDATION 

TAX  ACT 

"Sec.  301.  Defiwitions. — When  used  In 
this  title,  unless  otherwise  required  by  the 
context — 

"(a)  The  word  'District'  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(b)  The  word  'Commissioners'  means 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  their  duly  authorized  agents  or 
representatives. 

"(c)  The  word  'deed'  means  any  docu- 
ment, Instrimient.  or  writing  (other  than  a 
will  and  other  than  a  lease ) .  regardless  of 
where  made,  executed,  or  delivered  whereby 
any  real  property  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  any  Interest  therein.  Is  conveyed, 
vested,  granted,  bargained,  sold,  transferred, 
or  assigned. 

"(d)  The  words  'real  property'  mean 
every  estate  or  right,  legal  or  equitable, 
present  or  future,  vested  or  contingent  In 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  located 
In  whole  or  In  part  within  the  District. 

"(e)  The  word  'consideration',  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  section  304  of  this 
title,  means  the  price  or  amount  actually 
paid,  or  req\iired  to  be  paid,  for  real  prop- 
erty including  any  mortgages.  Uens,  or  en- 
cumbrances  thereon. 

"(f)  The  word  'person*  means  an  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  society,  association.  Joint 
stock  company,  ccn-poration,  estate,  receiver, 
trustee,  assignee,  any  individual  acting  in 
a  fiduciary  or  representative  capacity, 
whether  appointed  by  a  court  or  otherwise, 
any  combination  of  Individuals,  and  any 
other  form  of  unincorporated  enterprise 
owned  or  conducted  by  two  or  more  persons. 

"(g)  The  word  'deficiency'  as  used  In  this 
title  means  the  amount  or  amounts  by  which 
the  tax  impoaed  by  this  title  as  determined 


by  the  Commissioners  exceeds  the  amount 
shown  as  the  tax  upon  the  return  of  the 
person  or  persons  liable  for  the  payment 
thereof. 

"(h)  The  word  taucpayer'  means  any  per- 
son required  by  this  title  to  pay  a  tax,  or 
file  a  return. 

"Sec.  302.  Exemptions. — The  following 
deeds  shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  title: 

"1.  Deeds  recorded  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

"2.  Deeds  to  property  acquired  by  the 
United  States  of  America  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"3.  Deeds  to  property  acquired  by  an  in- 
stitution, organization,  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, or  government  (other  than  the 
United  States  of  America  or  the  District  of 
Columbia)  entitled  to  exemption  from  real 
property  taxation  under  the  Act  of  December 
24,  1943  (Public  Law  846,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  chapter  896.  second  session) .  which 
property  was  acquired  solely  for  a  piirpoee 
or  purposes  which  would  entitle  such  prop- 
erty to  exemption  under  said  Act:  Provided, 
That  a  return,  under  oath,  showing  the  pur- 
pose or  purposes  for  which  ruch  property 
was  acquired,  shall  accompany  the  deed  at 
the  time  of  its  offer  for  recordation. 

"4.  Deeds  to  property  acquired  by  an  in- 
stitution, organization,  corporation,  or  as- 
sociation entitled  to  exemption  from  real 
property  taxation  by  special  Act  of  Congress, 
which  property  was  acquired  solely  for  a  pur- 
jxwe  or  purposes  for  which  such  special  ex- 
emption was  granted:  Provided,  That  a  re- 
turn, under  oath,  showing  the  pxirpose  or 
purposes  for  which  such  property  was  ac- 
quired, shaU  accompany  the  deed  at  the  time 
of  Its  offer  for  recordation. 

"5.  Deeds  which  secure  a  debt  or'  other 
obligation. 

"6.  Deeds  which,  without  additional  con- 
sideration, confirm,  correct,  modify,  or  sup- 
plement a  deed  previously  recorded. 

"7.  Deeds  between  husband  and  wife,  or 
parent  and  child,  without  actual  considera- 
tion therefor. 

"8.  Tax  deeds. 

"9.  Deeds  of  release  of  property  which  Is 
security  for  a  debt  or  other  obligation. 

"Sec.  303.  Imposition  of  Tax. — (a)  There 
is  hereby  imposed  on  each  deed  at  the  time 
It  Is  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  for 
recordation  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of 
1  per  centum  of  the  consideration  for  such 
deed:  Provided,  That  in  any  case  where  ap- 
plication of  the  rate  of  tax  to  the  considera- 
tion for  a  deed  results  in  a  total  tax  of  less 
than  $1  the  tax  shall  be  $1. 

"(b)  Each  such  deed  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  return  under  oath  in  such  form 
as  the  Commissioners  may  pre6crlt>e.  exe- 
cuted by  all  the  parties  to  the  deed,  setting 
forth  the  consideration  for  the  deed,  the 
amount  of  tax  payable,  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  the  Commissioners  may  reqiilre. 

"(c)  The  parties  to  a  deed  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioners  for  recordation 
shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  section: 
Provided,  That  neither  the  United  States  nor 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  subject  to 
such  llablUty. 

"(d)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized — 

"(1)  to  prescrlt>e  by  regulation  for  rea- 
sonable extensions  of  time  for  the  filing  of 
the  return  required  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section;  and 

"(2)  to  waive  as  to  any  party  to  a  deed 
the  requirement  for  the  filing  of  a  return 
by  such  party  whenever  it  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioners  that  a  return 
cannot  be  filed:  Provided,  That  any  waiver 
granted  by  the  Commissioners  to  a  party 
shall  not,  unless  specifically  authorized,  be 
deemed  to  be  a  waiver  as  to  any  other  party. 
Any  waiver  made  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  affect  the  requirements  of 
sul>8ection  (c)  of  this  section. 
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"Sac.  304.  Absxncb  or  Consisuution.— 
Where  no  price  or  amount  Ia  paid  or  re- 
quired to  be  paid  for  real  property  or  where 
such  price  or  amount  Is  nominal,  the  con- 
sideration for  the  deed  to  such  property 
shall,  for  purposes  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  title,  be  construed  to  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  real  property,  and  the  tax  shall 
be  based  upon  such  fair  market  value.  In 
any  such  case,  the  return  required  to  be  filed 
with  the  deed  shall  contain  such  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  real 
property  as  the  Commissioners  shall  require. 
Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, a  return  does  not  contain  sufficient 
information  as  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  real  property,  the  Commissioners  are 
authorized  to  make  a  determination  thereof 
from  the  best  information  available. 

"Sec.  305.  Investigation  bt  Commission- 
EKs. — The  Commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  correctness  of  any  return, 
statement,  affidavit,  or  other  dociunent  filed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  or 
pursuant  to  any  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioners promulgated  hereunder,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness 
of  any  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
title,  or  the  consideration  for  any  deed  upon 
which  a  tax  Is  Imposed,  are  authorized  to 
examine  any  books,  pap)ers,  records,  or 
memorandums  of  any  person  bearing  upon 
such  matters  and  may  siunmon  any  person 
to  appear  and  produce  books,  records,  papers, 
or  memorandums  pertaining  thereto  and  to 
give  testimony  or  answer  interrogatories 
under  oath  respecting  the  same,  and  the 
Commissioners  shall  have  power  to  admin- 
ister oaths  to  such  person  or  persons.  Such 
summons  may  be  served  by  any  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department.  If  any 
person  having  been  personally  summoned 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  the  summons 
issued  as  herein  provided  then,  and  In  that 
event,  the  Commissioners  may  report  that 
fact  to  the  United  States  District  Coiirt  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  one  of  the 
judges  thereof,  and  said  court  or  any  Judge 
thereof  hereby  Is  empowered  to  compel 
obedience  to  such  summons  to  the  same 
extent  as  witnesses  may  be  compelled  to 
obey  the  subpenas  of  that  court.  Any  per- 
son in  custody  or  control  of  any  books, 
papers,  records,  or  memorandums  bearing 
upon  the  matters  to  which  reference  Is  here- 
in made  who  shall  refuse  to  permit  the 
examination  by  the  Commissioners  or  any 
person  designated  by  them  of  any  such 
books,  papers,  records,  or  memorandums,  or 
who  shall  obstruct  or  hinder  the  Commis- 
sioners or  any  person  designated  by  them 
in  the  examination  of  any  books,  papers, 
records,  or  memorandums,  shall  upon  con- 
viction thereof  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
provided  In  this  title. 

"Owe.  306.  Recohdation. — Except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  title,  no  deed  shall  be 
recorded  by  the  Commissioners  until  the  re- 
turn required  by  this  title  shall  have  been 
fUed.  and  the  tax  imposed  by  this  title  shall 
have  been  paid. 

"Sec.  307.  Pkesuicptions  and  Bueoen  or 
PHOor. — For  the  purpose  of  proper  adminis- 
tration of  this  title  and  to  prevent  evasion 
of  the  tax  hereby  imposed,  it  shall  be  pre- 
sumed that  all  deeds  are  taxable  and  the 
burden  shall  be  upon  the  taxpayer  to  show 
that  a  deed  is  exempt  from  tax. 

"Sec.  308.  Deticiencies  in  Tax. — (a)  If  a 
deficiency  in  tax  is  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioners, the  person  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment thereof  shall  be  notified  by  registered 
or  certified  mall  of  said  determination  which 
shall  Include  a  statement  of  taxes  due  and 
given  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days 
after  such  notice  Is  sent  in  which  to  file  a 
protest  with  the  Commissioners  and  show 
cause  or  reason  why  the  deficiency  should 
not  be  paid.  If  no  protest  is  filed  within 
such  thirty-day  period,  the  deficiency  as  de- 
termined   by    the    Commissioners    shall    be 


final.  If  a  protest  Is  filed  within  said  pe- 
riod of  thirty  days,  opportunity  for  bearing 
thereon  shall  be  granted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  a  final  decision  thereon  shall  be 
made  as  quickly  as  practicable  and  notice 
of  such  decision,  together  with  a  statement 
of  taxes  finally  determined  to  be  due,  shall 
be  sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall  to  the 
person  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  de- 
ficiency. 

"(b)  Any  deficiency  in  tax  which  has  be- 
come final  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall.  If  no 
protest  is  filed,  be  due  and  payable  within 
ten  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty- 
day  period  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  or,  if  a  protest  is  filed,  shall  be  due 
and  payable  within  ten  days  after  notice  of 
the  final  decision  of  the  Conunissioners  upon 
such  protest  is  sent  to  the  person  liable 
for  payment  of  the  deficiency. 

"Sec.  309.  Penalties  and  Interest. — (a)  In 
case  of  any  failure  to  make  and  file  a  cor- 
rect return  as  required  by  this  title  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  this  title  or  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioners  in  pursuance 
of  this  title,  5  per  centum  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  title  shall  be  added  to  such 
tax  for  each  month  or  fraction  thereof  that 
such  failure  continues,  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  in  the  aggregate,  except  that  when 
a  return  is  filed  after  such  time  and  it  Is 
shown  that  the  failure  to  file  was  due  to  rea- 
sonable cause  and  not  due  to  neglect  the 
Commissioners  may  In  their  discretion 
waive,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  addition  to 
the  tax  provided  by  this  subsection. 

"(b)  The  amount  added  to  any  tax  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  col- 
lected at  the  same  time  and  In  the  same 
manner  and  as  a  part  of  the  tax  unless  the 
tax  has  been  paid  before  the  discovery  of 
neglect. 

"(c)  Interest  upon  the  amount  finally  de- 
termined as  a  deficiency  shall  be  assessed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  deficiency,  and  shall 
be  collected  as  a  part  of  the  tax.  at  the  rate 
of  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per  month  or 
portion  of  a  month,  from  the  date  prescribed 
for  the  payment  of  the  tax  to  the  date  the 
deficiency  is  assessed. 

"(d)  If  the  time  for  pajrment  of  any  part 
of  a  deficiency  is  extended,  there  shall  be 
collected,  as  a  part  of  the  tax,  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  deficiency  the  time  for  payment 
of  which  is  so  extended  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  of  1  p)er  centum  per  month  or  portion 
of  a  month  for  the  period  of  the  extension. 
If  a  part  of  the  deficiency  the  time  for  pay- 
ment of  which  is  so  extended  is  not  paid  in 
full,  together  with  all  penalties  and  interest 
due  thereon,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  the  extension,  then  interest  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per 
month  or  portion  of  a  month  shall  be  added 
and  collected  on  such  unpaid  amount  from 
the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
the  extension  until  it  Is  paid. 

"(e)  If  any  part  of  any  deficiency  Is  due 
to  negligence,  or  Intentional  disregard  of 
rules  and  regulations  but  without  intent  to 
defraud,  5  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  deficiency  (In  addition  to  such  de- 
ficiency) shall  be  assessed,  collected,  and 
pcUd  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a 
deficiency. 

"(f)  If  any  part  of  any  deficiency  is  due 
to  fraud  with  Intent  to  evade  tax,  then  50 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  the  de- 
ficiency (in  addition  to  such  deficiency) 
shall  be  so  assessed,  collected,  and  paid. 

"(g)  Where  a  deficiency,  or  any  Interest 
or  additional  amounts  assessed  In  connec- 
tion therewith  under  subsections  (c),  (e), 
or  (f)  is  not  paid  In  full  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  this  secUon,  there  shall  be 
collected  as  part  of  the  tax  Interest  upon 
the  unpaid  amount  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  per  month  or  portion  of  a 
month  from  the  date  when  such  unpaid 
amount  was  due  until  it  is  paid. 


"(h)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
at  the  request  of  the  taxpayer  to  extend  the 
time  for  payment  by  the  taxpayer  of  the 
amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title, 
whether  determined  as  a  deficiency  or  other- 
wise, for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  months 
from  the  date  prescribed  for  the  payment  of 
such  tax. 

"Sec.  310.  Compromise  and  Settlement. — 
(a)  Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners there  shall  arise  with  respect 
of  any  tax  Imposed  under  this  title  any  doubt 
as  to  the  liability  of  the  taxpayer  or  the  col- 
lectibility of  the  tax  for  any  reason  whatso- 
ever, the  Commissioners  may  compromise 
such  tax. 

"(b)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  enter  into  a  written  agreement  with  any 
person  relating  to  the  liability  of  such  per- 
son for  payment  of  the  tax  Imposed  under 
this  title.  Any  such  agreement  which  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioners  and  the  tax- 
payer involved,  or  his  authorized  agent  or 
represenutive,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
and — except  upon  a  showing  of  fraud,  mal- 
feasance, or  misrepresentation  of  a  material 
fact — the  case  shall  not  be  reopened  as  to 
the  matters  agreed  upon  or  the  agreement 
modified;  and  in  any  suit  or  proceeding  re- 
lating to  the  tax  liability  of  the  taxpayer 
such  agreement  shall  not  be  annulled,  modi- 
fied, set  aside,  or  disregarded. 

"(cl  Any  person  who,  in  connection  with 
any  compromise  under  this  section  or  offer 
of  such  compromise  or  In  connection  with 
any  written  agreement  under  this  section 
or  offer  to  enter  into  any  such  agreement, 
conceals  from  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  any  material  fact  re- 
lating to  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title;  de- 
stroys, mutilates,  or  falsifies  any  books, 
dociiments,  or  record;  or  makes  under  oath 
any  false  statements  relating  to  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  title  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  91,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.  All  prosecutions  under  this  secUon 
shall  be  brought  In  the  municipal  court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  name  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  Information  by  the 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  of  his  assistants. 

"Sec.  311.  Compromise  or  Penaltixs  and 
AojxraTMENT  or  Interest. — The  Commission- 
ers shall  have  the  power  for  cause  shown  to 
compromise  any  penalty  which  may  be  im- 
posed under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The 
Commissioners  may  adjust  any  Interest, 
where,  in  their  opinion,  the  facts  In  the  case 
warrant  such  action. 

"Sec.  312.  LiMrfATiOMS. — (a)  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  the 
amount  of  any  tax  Imposed  by  this  title 
shall  be  assessed  within  three  years  after 
the  deed  Is  recorded  by  the  Commissioners 
and  no  proceeding  In  court  without  assess- 
ment for  the  collection  of  su^h  tax  shall 
be  begun  after  the  expiration  of  such  period. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  false  or  fraudulent 
return,  with  the  intent  to  evade  tax.  the  Ux 
may  be  assessed,  or  a  proceeding  In  court  for 
collection  of  such  tax  may  be  begun  without 
assessment,  at  any  time. 

"(c)  In  case  of  a  willful  attempt  in  any 
manner  to  defeat  or  evade  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  title,  the  tax  may  be  assessed,  or  a 
proceeding  in  court  for  the  collection  of  such 
tax  may  be  begun  without  assessment,  at 
any  time. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  failure  to  file  a  re- 
turn, the  tax  may  be  assessed,  or  a  proceed- 
ing in  court  for  collection  of  such  tax  may 
be  begun  without  assessment,  at  any  time. 

"(e)  Where,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  prescribed  in  this  section  for  the  as- 
sessment of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title,  the 
Commissioners  and  the  taxpayer  have  con- 
sented in  writing  to  Its  assessment  after 
such  time,  the  tax  may  be  assessed  at  any 
time  prlw  to  the  expiration  of  the  period 
agreed   upon.     The   period   so  agreed  upon 
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may  be  extended  by  subsequent  agreements 
In  writing  made  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  previously  agreed  upon. 

"(f)  The  running  of  the  period  of  limita- 
tions provided  in  this  section  on  the  making 
of  assessments,  or  the  collection  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  title  In  any  manner  author- 
ized by  law.  shall  be  suspended  for  any 
period  during  which  the  Commissioners  are 
prohibited  from  making  the  assessment  or 
from  collecting  said  tax.  and  for  ninety  days 
thereafter:  Provided,  That  In  any  case  where 
a  proceeding  is  commenced  by  a  taxpayer 
In  any  covirt  In  connection  with  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  title,  the  running  of  the 
period  of  limitations  shall  be  suspended  for 
the  period  of  the  pendency  of  such  proceed- 
ing and  for  ninety  days  after  the  decision  of 
tb»  court  shall  have  become  final  or.  If  the 
proceeding  shall  have  been  dismissed  or 
otherwise  disposed  of.  for  a  period  of  ninety 
days  after  such  dismissal  or  other  disposi- 
tion. 

"Sac.  313.  Administration  or  Oaths. — The 
Commissioners  are  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  and  affidavits  in  relation  to  any  mat- 
ter or  proceeding  conducted  by  them  In  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  and  duties  under 
this  title. 

"Sec.  314.  Appeal.— (a)  Any  person  ag- 
grieved by  any  assessment  of  a  deficiency 
In  tax  finally  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioners under  the  provisions  of  section  306 
of  thU  title  may  appeal  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Tax  Court  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  set  forth  In  sec- 
tloru  3.  4,  7,  8.  8.  10.  11,  and  12  of  Utle  IX 
of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1037. 
and  for  other  purposes',  approved  May  16. 
1988.  as  amended  and  as  the  same  may  here- 
inafter be  amended. 

"(b)  The  remedy  provided  In  subsection 
(a)  <rf  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
take  away  from  the  taxpayer  any  remedy 
which  be  might  have  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  but  no  suit  by  the  taxpayer 
for  the  recovery  of  any  part  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed shall  be  Instituted  or  maintained  In 
any  court  If  the  taxpayer  has  elected  to  file 
an  appeal  with  respect  to  such  tax,  or  any 
part  thereof.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"Sec.  315.  Rctundb  and  Collection. — The 
proTlslons  of  section  14  of  title  IX  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1987, 
as  added  by  the  Aot  of  May  16,  1938.  and 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  26.  1939.  and 
as  added  by  section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  10. 
1952,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1601  and 
section  1602  of  title  XVI  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Works  Act  of  1954  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
title. 

"Sec.  316.  Stamps. — The  Commissioners 
are  authorized  to  prescribe  by  regulation 
such  methods  or  detices.  or  both,  including 
the  use  of  a  stamp  or  stamps,  for  the  evi- 
dencing of  payment,  and  the  collection  of 
the  taxes  imposed  by  this  title,  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Utle. 

"Sec.  317.  Promxtloation  or  Rtn.ES  and 
Recitlations. — The  Oommissioners  are  here- 
by authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  318.  Abatement. — The  Commission- 
ers are  authorized  to  abate  the  unp>aid  por- 
tion of  any  tax  due  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  or  any  liability  in  respect 
thereof,  If  the  Commissioners  determine 
under  rule  or  regulation  prescribed  by  them 
that  the  administration  and  collection  costs 
Involved  would  not  warrant  collection  of  the 
amount  due. 

"Sec.  319.  Elimination  or  Fractional 
Stamps  or  Devices.— For  the  purpose  of 
avoiding,  in  the  case  of  any  stamps  or  de- 
vices employed  pursuant  to  authority  of  this 
title,  the  Issuance  of  stamps  or  the  employ- 


ment of  devices  representing  fractl<Mial  parts 
of  $1,  the  Commissioners  are  authorized. 
In  their  discretion,  to  limit  the  denomina- 
tions of  such  stamps  or  devices  to  amounts 
representing  81  or  multiples  of  $1.  and  to 
prescribe  furtlier  that  where  part  of  the  tax 
due  Is  a  fraction  of  $1.  the  tax  paid  shall  be 
paid  to  the  nearest  dollar. 

"Sec.  320.  General  Criminal  Penaltt. — 
Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this  title 
for  which  no  specific  penalty  Is  provided,  or 
any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
under  the  authority  of  this  tiUe,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  81.000,  or 
to  ImfH-Lsonment  of  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  to  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Prosecutions  for  violations  of  this  title  shall 
be  on  Information  filed  in  the  municipal 
court  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  In  the 
name  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants,  ex- 
cept for  such  violations  as  are  felonies,  and 
prosecutions  for  such  violations  as  are  fel- 
onies shall  be  by  the  United  SUtes  attorney 
in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  of 
his  assistants. 

"Sec,  321.  Criminal  Penaltt  as  to  Stamps. — 
( 1 )  Any  person  who,  with  Intent  to  defraud, 
alters,  forges,  makes,  or  counterfeits  any 
stamp,  or  other  device  prescribed  under  au- 
thority of  this  title  for  the  collection  or  pay- 
ment of  any  tax  Imposed  by  this  title,  or 
sells,  lends,  or  has  in  his  possession  any  such 
altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited  stamp,  or 
other  device,  or  makes,  uses,  sells,  or  has  In 
his  possession  any  material  In  Imitation  of 
the  material  used  In  the  manufactvire  of 
such  stamp,  or  other  device;  or 

"(2)  Fraudulently  cuts,  tears,  or  removes 
from  any  deed,  parchment,  paper,  instru- 
ment, writing,  or  article,  upon  which  any  tax 
is  imposed  by  this  title,  any  adhesive  stamp 
or  the  impression  of  any  stamp,  die.  plate, 
or  other  article  provided,  made,  or  used  in 
pursuance  of  this  title;  or 

"(3)  Fraudulently  uses,  joins,  fixes,  or 
places  to,  with,  or  upon  any  deed,  parch- 
ment, paper.  Instrument,  writing,  or  article, 
upon  which  a  tax  Is  Imposed  by  this  title. 

"(a)  any  adhesive  stamp,  or  the  impres- 
sion of  any  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  article, 
which  has  been  cut,  torn,  or  removed  from 
any  other  deed,  parchment,  paper.  Instru- 
ment, writing,  or  article  upon  which  any 
tax  Is  lmp>osed  by  this  title;  or 

"(b)  any  adhesive  stamp  or  the  impression 
of  any  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  article  of 
Insufficient  value;  or 

"(c)  any  forged  or  counterfeited  stamp, 
or  the  Impression  of  any  forged  or  counter- 
feited stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  article;  or 

"(4)  (a)  Willfully  removes,  or  alters  the 
cancellation  or  defacing  marks  of.  or  other- 
wise prepares,  any  adhesive  stamp,  with  in- 
tent to  use.  or  cause  the  same  to  be  used, 
after  it  has  already  been  used;  or 

"(b)  knowingly  or  willfully  buys,  sells, 
offers  for  sale,  or  gives  away,  any  such  washed 
or  restored  stamp  to  any  person  for  use,  or 
knowingly  uses  the  same;  or 

"(c)  knowingly  and  without  lawful  excuse 
(the  burden  of  proof  of  such  excuse  being 
on  the  accused)  has  In  possession  any 
washed,  restored,  or  altered  stamp,  which 
has  been  removed  from  any  deed,  parch- 
ment, paper.  Instrument,  writing,  package, 
or  article; 

shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and.  ui>on  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
85,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both. 

"Sec.  322.  DisPOsrnoN  or  Funds. — All 
moneys  collected  under  this  title  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  323.  Separabilitt  Clause. — ^If  any 
provision  of  this  title,  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances,  Is 
held  Invalid  the  remainder  of  this  title,  and 
the  api^icatlon  of  such  provision  to  other 


persons  or  clrciomstances,  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

"SBC.  334.  APPBomuTioirs. — ^There  are 
hereby  authCHized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Includ- 
ing the  use  of  stamps  or  other  devices  for 
evidencing  pajrment  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
thU  title. 

"Sec.  325.  ErPBCnvE  Date. — The  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  sixtieth  day  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

"Sec.  326.  Shost  TnxE. — This  title  may  be 
cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Real 
Estate  Deed  Recordation  Tax  Act'. 

"TrrLX  IV — ^amendments  to  water  sent  bates 
and  sanitart  sewer  service  charges 

"Sec.  401.  Section  101  of  tiUe  I  of  the  Dis- 
trict oi  Columbia  Public  Works  Act  of  1954 
(68  Stat.  101;  sec.  43-1520c,  DC.  Code.  1951 
ed.)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  subsec- 
tion designation  '(a)'  Immediately  after 
'Sec.  101'.  and  by  adding  to  such  section  the 
following  subsection: 

"'(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Conunis- 
sioners are  authorized,  In  their  discretion,  to 
increase  the  rates  charged  by  the  District  for 
water  and  water  services  furnished  by  the 
District  water  supply  system :  Provide,  That 
no  such  Increase  shall  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  the  rate  or  rates  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1961.' 

"Sec  402.  Section  207  of  title  n  of  such 
Act  (sec.  43-1606,  DC.  Code.  1951  ed.)  U' 
amended  by  striking  '00  per  centum' 
wherever  it  occurs  In  such  section  and  in 
each  such  Instance  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'75  per  centum'. 

"Sec.  403.  Section  208  of  titie  n  of  such 
Act  (sec.  48-1607,  D.C.  Code,  1951  ed.)  is 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"'(c)  If  at  any  time,  or  from  time  to 
time,  the  Commissioners  shall  change  the 
established  sanitary  sewer  service  charge, 
the  sanitary  sewer  service  charge  for  any 
period  beginning  prior  to  any  such  chan^ 
and  ending  thereafter  shall  be  prorated  on 
a  monthly  basis,  in  accordance  with  the 
established  charges  prevailing  in  the  respec- 
tive periods.' 

"Sec.  404.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

"title  V — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  MOTOR  VEHICLE  PARKING  PACILITT 
ACT    or    1B42 

"Sec.  501.  Section  7  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility 
Act  of  1942  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  "Sec.  7.  All  fees  and  other  monei^s  col- 
lected under  this  Act,  Including  all  fees 
collected  pursuant  to  section  11  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  to 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  such  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  April  4,  1938 
(District  of  Columbia  Code,  sec.  40-616), 
and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  CTommissloners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  provide  for  the  parking  of  auto- 
mobiles in  the  Municipal  Center",  approved 
June  6.  1940  (54  Stat.  241),  and  all  moneys 
derived  from  the  sale  or  assignment  of  any 
property,  real  or  personal,  shall  be  deposited 
In  a  special  account  within  the  highway 
fund  established  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  tax 
on  motor-vehicle  fuels  sold  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pxirposes", 
approved  April  23,  1924,  as  amended  (Dis- 
trict of  Colximbla  Code,  sec.  47-1901). 
Moneys  deposited   In   such   special   account 
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shall  be  ftTailable,  first,  to  defttty  the  ex- 
penses of  enforcing  laws,  niles,  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  parking  of  Tehlclee  In 
the  District  at  Columbia;  second,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  operating  parking  facllttlea 
under  this  Act;  third,  for  the  acqulsltlan. 
creation,  and  operation  of  parking  facllitlaa 
exempt  tram,  section  10  of  this  Act;  and 
fourth,  for  the  maintenance  of  highways 
wtthln  the  District  of  ODiumbia,  Including 
the  removal  of  snow  and  ice  therefrom,  and 
the  piirchase  or  rental  of  necessary  equip- 
ment.' 

"Sic.  502.  The  first  sentence  of  section  8 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Paclllty  Act  of  1942  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  The  Commissioners  shall 
Include  In  their  annual  budget  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  from  the  high- 
way fund  established  in  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  of  April  23.  1924,  for  the  ptn^Kwe 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act* 

•*Sec.  503.  The  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  10  thereof 
as  section  11  and  by  Inserting  immediately 
following  section  9  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

**  "Oec.  10.  Notwithstanding  any  prorUrfon 
of  this  Act.  no  real  property  shall  be  acquired 
imder  the  authority  of  this  Act  for  use  as 
a  parking  facility  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  and  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  agency  are  authorteed  to 
operate  and  maintain  only  those  i>arking  fa- 
cilities which  have  been  established  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  No 
such  existing  parldng  facility  shall  be  ex- 
panded or  otherwise  altered  except  to  the  ex- 
tent as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  its  con- 
tinued operation  In  the  same  manner  as 
it  was  being  operated  Immediately  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  (1)  any  parking 
facility  which  Is  limited  to  use  by  ofBcers  and 
employees  of  the  Governments  of  the 
Unitad  States  or  of  the  District  of  Col\imbla 
by  reason  of  their  employment  by  any  such 
Qovemment,  (2)  any  fringe  parking  facil- 
ity, and  (S)  any  parking  facility  located  on 
property  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  beneath 
any  elevated  portion  of  a  public  highway.' 

•*Sec.  504.  All  fees  and  other  moneys  which 
have  been  deposited  in  the  special  account 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  7  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility 
Act  of  1942  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
special  account  established  in  the  highway 
fund  by  the  amendment  made  to  section  7 
of  such  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Act  of  1942 
by  section  501  of  this  title,  and  such  funds 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  provided 
In  such  amendment  to  such  sectkn  7. 

"TTTLK  VI — AlCKNUinrr  or  PUBUC  LAW  874, 
BOBXT-rrBST  CONGKE5S,  TO  IITCLUDK  TBX 
DISTWCT  or   COLUKBU 

"Sac.  601.  Section  9(8)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember   30.    1950     (20    UJ3.C.    244    (8)).    U 
amended  by  inserting  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,' after  'Guam.'." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede   from  Its  ameod- 
ment  to  the  title  of  the  bllL 
Alam  Bxbi,x, 
BsM  A.  SmTB. 
J.  GLxsnt  Bkaix. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JORTT  L.  McMnxAN. 
Feaivk  W.  Bitbkk. 
Joel  T.  BaoTinLL, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  then 
obJecti(m  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 


Mr.  BTBT.E.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ferees have  submitted  a  unanimous  re> 
port,  and  I  believe  the  revenue  measures 
contained  in  the  bill  will  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fch:  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 
the  bill  should  yield  $13,400,000.  and  for 
the  subsequent  fuD  tax  years,  will  pro- 
vide an  annual  yield  of  $15,500,000. 

This  bin— the  first  of  ite  kind  to  in- 
crease revenue  resources  in  the  District 
of  CX>lumbia  since  1956 — is  designed  to 
face  the  hard  facts  of  increasing  ex- 
penditures in  the  central  city  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

First,  the  bill  wUl  raise  $13,400,000  ad- 
ditional revenue  for  the  1962  fiscal  yesLr 
and  $15,500,000  in  succeeding  years  by 
increasing  the  general  sales  tax  on  ccon- 
modities  from  2  to  3  percent;  by  the  im- 
posing of  a  real  estate  recordation  tax  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  which  will  provide 
$1  million  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year  and  $1,500,000  In  subsequent  years; 
by  providing  $2  million  for  this  year  only, 
of  a  nonrecurring  item,  by  eliminating 
deferred  pasonents  of  corporate  and  un- 
incorporated franchise  taxes,  thereby  re- 
quiring full  payment  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  these  business  franchise  returns 
on  April  15.  conformins  the  corporate 
practice  with  individual  Income  tax  re- 
turn practice. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ci^limibia  will  be  included  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  impacted  area 
school  aid  law,  thereby  providing  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  school  system,  an 
estimated  $5  million  per  year. 

Third,  the  bUl  provides  standby  au- 
thority for  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners to  increase  water  and  sewer 
service  charges  to  meet  increasing 
maintenance  and  operation  costs.  If  the 
Commissioners  carried  out  all  the  au- 
thority provided  to  them.  $3,300,000 
could  be  raised  as  an  earmarked  item  to 
maintain  and  operate  water  supply  and 
sewer  service  systems  of  the  District. 

R)urth,  the  bill  amends  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  to  permit 
use  of  the  parking  fee  account  for  high- 
way maintenance,  including  snow  re- 
moval, and  would  require  the  agency  to 
secure  legislative  authorization  before 
seeking  the  use  of  Its  funds  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  construction  of  major 
parking  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  tills  bill  is  a  good  one 
and  is  alert  to  the  changing  conditions 
of  the  central  city  of  an  expanding  met- 
n^wlitan  area. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
conference  report 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ELECTIONS    IN    THE    DISTRICTT    OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 

Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
HJl.  8444,  relating  to  elections  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR.  8444)  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  It,  1955,  relat- 


ing to  elections  in  the  District  ot  Colum- 
bia, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference,  and  that  the 
Cliair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.  MoBss,  and  Mr.  Paourr  conferees 
on  the  part  oi  the  Senate. 


NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN  OA8  REGULA- 
TION. BY  CHAIRMAN  JOSEPH  C. 
8WIDLER.  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
POWER     COMMISSION 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  Presidznt. 
a  speech  delivered  last  Tuesday  by  Joseph 
C.  Swidler.  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Natural  Gas  Association  meet- 
ing in  Houston,  Tex.,  has  occasioned 
much  comment.  Mr.  Swidler's  remarks 
under  the  title  "New  Directions  in  Gas 
Regulation."  are  naturally  of  great  in- 
terest and  importance  to  the  oil  and  gas 
producers  as  well  as  to  the  consimiers  of 
the  Nation.  In  order  that  those  inter- 
ested may  read  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Swid- 
ler's address,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  together  with  an  editorial  from 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Popularity  and  Pricing."  which  presents 
a  fair  appraisal  of  Mr.  Swidler's  speech. 
There  being  no  obJectk>n.  the  address 
and  editorial  were  orders  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Nkw  DoacraoNS  n*  Oaa  RaotrLATioM 
(An  address  by  Joseph  C.  Swidler.  Chairman. 
Federal  Power  Commission,  before  the  an- 
nual membership  meeting  of  Independent 
Natural  Qas  Association  meeting.  Houston, 
Tex,  Sept.  19, 1901) 

It  is  appropriate  that  I  give  my  first  talk 
on  natural  gas  here  in  Houston,  the  heart 
of  the  petroleum  country  and  the  headquar- 
ters of  many  great  petroleum  enterprises. 
WhUe  I  am  here.  I  want  to  meet  as  many  of 
you  as  poaslble  so  that  I  can  know  you  and 
so  that  you  can  form  yo\ir  impressions  of  me. 
We  shall  be  having  much  business  with  eacti 
other  in  the  next  4  years,  and  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  personal  acquaintance. 

Tour  warm  invitation  to  be  here  with  you 
today  is  a  testimonial  to  yoxir  charity  and 
breadth  of  view.  The  unfortunate  men  who 
have  responsibility  for  regulating  prices  are 
not  likely  to  be  popular.  Any  price  we  fix 
Is  apt  to  be  too  low  for  the  seller  and  too  high 
for  the  man  who  finally  pays  the  blU.  If, 
by  any  chance,  the  regulators  should  satisfy 
both  Kller  and  purchaser,  then  undoubtedly 
there  would  be  third  parties  to  say  that  the 
wrong  method  was  used,  and  that  the  result 
was  illegal.  If  there  was  ever  a  public  office 
in  which  it  was  clear  that  one  could  not  win 
for  losing,  this  U  it. 

In  all  fairness,  there  are  many  ocMnpensa- 
tlons  and  consolations.  TTiere  are  enough 
Interesting  problems  to  go  around,  and  to 
spare.  The  associations,  both  within  the 
agency  and  with  the  people  of  the  Industry, 
are  stimulating  and  rewarding.  Also,  if  the 
history  of  this  agency  is  any  criterion  one's 
offlcial  life  is  likely  to  be  mercifully  short, 
and  one  can  look  forward  to  returning  soon 
to  the  more  relaxed  life  of  coaching  from  the 
sidelines.  Most  Important  of  all,  I  think 
there  \m  great  piogieas  to  be  made  In  gas 
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regulation  in  the  next  year  or  two,  and  great 
room  for  Innovatian  and  enterprise  In  de- 
velc^ing  a  sound  basis  of  regulation.  I 
firmly  believe  that  with  your  cooperation 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  other  Interests 
concerned,  an  equitable  and  generally  satis- 
factory method  for  regulating  producer  rates 
can  be  found.  I  am  fully  aware  that  this 
will  prove  a  difficult  and  complex  task.  If  I 
have  learned  nothing  else  in  the  almost  3 
months  I  have  served  on  the  Commission  I 
have  at  least  learned  this  much.  But  the 
great  importance  of  the  task  to  all  the  par- 
ties concerned!  makes  it  necessary  that  we 
find  such  a  solution  aitd  remove  the  price 
uncertainty  which  has  plagued  the  industry 
In  recent  years. 

The  title  of  this  talk,  selected  2  months 
ago  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  gentlemen  who  must  make 
up  their  program  long  in  advance,  creates  a 
natural  expectation  that  I  have  come  here 
prepared  to  spell  out  the  oo»irse  of  Federal 
gas  regulation  in  the  years  to  come.  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  live  up  to  the  premise  of  the 
title,  although  it  was  I  who  suggested  it.  I 
do  propose,  however,  to  tell  you  all  that  I  can 
at  the  moment  about  the  shape  of  my  think- 
ing on  the  major  gas  regulation  problems  of 
the  Commission.  1  must  caution  you  that  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  Commission,  but  only 
for  myself.  Because  my  acquaintance  with 
the  Industry  is  still  recent,  my  own  views 
are  subject  to  change  without  notice  in  the 
light  of  additional  Information  and  changing 
drcumstanoea. 

I  shall  want  to  tiae  this  occasion  to  make 
some  general  observations  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  gas  industry,  but  I  know  that 
your  primary  interest  is  in  the  developing 
regulatory  pattern  for  gas  producers.  I  shall 
■peak  of  that  first. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  great  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Commission  In  the  field  of  pro- 
ducer ratef.  This  year  the  industry  will 
probably  sell  something  In  the  order  of  18 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas.  A  difl'erence  of 
a  cent  a  thousand  cubic  feet  is  equal  to  $130 
million  a  year.  A  cent  a  thousand  difference 
to  the  value  of  the  estimated  p>roven  reserves 
Is  equal  to  approximately  i24  billion.  If 
we  calculate  on  the  basis  of  the  estimates 
of  recoverable  gas  In  the  ground  In  the 
United  SUtes.  eaeflj  cent  per  thousand  Is 
roughly  ec^ual  to  SIB  billion.  These  are  In- 
deed astronomical  figures,  even  In  Texas,  so 
large  that  in  computing  them  I  checked  sev- 
eral times  to  be  eure  I  was  not  running  In 
an  extra  strirg  of  Beroe.  They  emphasize 
that  the  rate  decisions  of  the  Commission 
have  an  enormous  economic  Impact,  and 
that  they  must  be  made  with  the  most  sober 
care  for  fair  dealing  as  between  iM-oducers 
and  consximers.  I  oan  acsure  you  the  Com- 
mission does  not  take  this  responsibility 
lightly. 

The  problem,  of  course,  Is  how  to  apply 
the  rate  standards  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
to  prodixser  rates.  I  do  not  need  to  review 
with  this  audience  the  history  of  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  regulate  producer 
rates.  Tlie  principal  present  vehicles  for 
such  regulation  are  the  two  area  rate  pro- 
ceedings recently  Instituted  by  the  Commis- 
sion. I  want  to  dlBCuss  these  proceedings 
with  you. 

On  no  subject  In  the  gas  Industry  is  there 
more  Intense  Interest  than  In  the  question 
of  the  future  courre  of  the  area  rate  pro- 
ceedings. Into  these  proceedings  have  been 
consolidated  hvmdreda  of  separate  cases  that 
now  involve  directly  prices  for  the  gas  pro- 
duced from  two  of  the  Nation's  most  prolific 
gas  production  areas,  and  which  may  set  a 
pattern  lor  pricing  the  entire  Industry  out- 
put at  the  producer's  level.  Interest  haa 
been  heightened  by  the  change  in  the  mon- 
bership  of  the  Commission,  which  now  in- 
cludes only  one  member  who  participated  in 
issuing  the  area  rate  orders;  by  the  hearings 
themselves.  In  which  many  producers  have 
joined  In  preparing  comprehensive  studies  on 


an  areawide  and  lnd\utrywlde  baals;  by 
speculation  as  to  the  possibility  of  early  Com- 
mlsclon  clarification  of  Its  area  pricing  poli- 
cies In  response  to  the  parties'  requests  for 
such  clarification;  and.  finally,  by  the  report 
of  Chief  Examiner  Marsh  in  the  southern 
Louisiana  proceeding,  which  raised  explicitly 
the  question  whether  area  rate  proceedings 
were   useful    ratemaklng   devices. 

My  own  present  view  on  the  last  question 
la  that  the  area  rate  proceedings  will  prob- 
ably prove  to  be  the  most  important  single 
tool  for  developing  a  sound  framework  of 
producer  rate  regulation.  They  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  promising  administrative  Innovation 
which  should  be  pushed  forward  with  all 
dispatch  and  vigor.  I  say  this  because  I  do 
not  beUeve  the  production  of  natural  gas 
lends  Itself  readily  to  an  individual  well-by- 
well  or  even  company-by-company  cost  of 
service  and  rate-of -return  approach.  The 
man  who  risks  his  money  to  find  gas  is  not 
like  the  ordinary  public  utility,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  under  the  law  he 
has  no  public  service  obligation  until  he 
dedicates  the  gas  he  finds  to  the  public  serv- 
ice. But  there  are  other  reasons.  The  typi- 
cal utility  is  a  safe  Industry  with  a  protected 
investment  and  consequently  limited  yield 
on  the  Investment.  The  independent  pro- 
ducer exemplifies  the  virtues  of  the  pioneer- 
ing entrepreneur.  He  risks  his  money — and 
the  rlEk  is  real — In  the  hope  of  a  large  reward 
If  he  Is  successful.  We  cannot  expect  him  to 
continue  risking  his  money  exploring  for  gas 
at  the  pace  which  the  national  interest  re- 
quires without  offering  hope  of  something 
more  than  a  retxnm  on  the  money  expended 
at  the  level  which  is  usual  for  the  largely 
risk-free  Investments  in  conventional  utility 
enterprises. 

From  the  consumers'  point  of  view,  the 
cost-plus  formula  which  Is  applied  to  most 
utilities  woi»ld  deprive  consimiers  of  the 
benefits  of  the  drive  toward  economy  and 
efficiency  which  results  when  each  producer 
reaps  the  reward  for  his  efforts.  WhUe  I  do 
not  doubt,  and  I  remind  you  that  I  speak 
only  for  myself,  that  the  Commission  could 
somehow  cut  through  the  technical  obsta- 
cles to  an  Individual  eoet-of-servloe  ap- 
proach, area  rates.  If  workable,  seem  to  me 
to  be  far  preferable  for  producers  and  con- 
sumers alike. 

The  two  area  rate  proceedings,  for  the 
Permian  Basin  and  southern  Louisiana,  can 
be  expedited  and  given  more  meaning  and 
direction  by  fiirther  Commission  orders.  For 
example,  the  Conmilsslon  has  yet  to  say 
whether  the  pxirpose  of  the  proceedings  Is 
to  provide  a  fioor.  a  celling,  or  a  norm,  for 
gas  sold  within  the  respective  areas.  In 
announcing  that  it  was  departing  from  con- 
ventional ratemaklng  practices,  the  Com- 
mission set  standards  which  opened  the  door 
to  any  evidence  remotely  dealing  with  the 
economics,  financing,  technology,  and  history 
of  the  Industry.  The  Commission  recog- 
nized It  was  breaking  new  ground  and  that 
It  would  be  necessary  to  Issue  additional 
policy  statements  from  time  to  time  clarify- 
ing vairlous  Issues.  In  the  absence  of  such 
clarification,  the  record  in  the  proceedings  is 
apt  to  be  so  enormous  that  it  would  provide 
a  poor  basis  for  decision  and  review. 

While  my  present  thinking  is  that  the 
area  rate  proceedings  are  a  potentially  Im- 
portant administrative  device,  they  can  be 
useful  only  if  appropriate  and  comprehen- 
sive grotmd  rules  are  put  Into  effect.  This 
has  been  the  consistent  cry  of  all  parties. 
The  ultimate  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
these  ground  rules  are  formulated  is  on  the 
Commission.  That  duty  we  can  neither  shirk 
nor  delegate,  even  though  we  will  require  the 
parties  In  the  proceedings  to  aid  us  by  giving 
us  their  views  and  suggestions.  I  assure  you 
that  we  are  hard  at  work  on  this  task  and  It 
iB  my  earnest  hope  that  we  will  have  the 
answera,  or  the  bulk  of  the  answers.  In  the 
naar  future. 


The  one  evidentiary  matter  on  which  the 
Commission  has  given  a  clue  to  Its  thinking 
is  with  respect  to  evidence  on  cost.  The 
major  parties  to  this  proceeding  have  been 
ordered  to  complete  a  questionnaire  on  costs 
pursuant  to  the  Conunlsslon's  order  of  Au- 
gust 2.  1961.  I  might  say  in  passing  that 
we  have  received  many  helpful  suggestions 
from  the  producers  for  clarification  of  this 
questionnaire,  and  we  are  Incorporating  them 
In  some  revised  sheets  that  will  enable  us 
to  obtain  the  needed  information  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  more  convenient  to  you.  We  are 
also  hard  at  work  on  an  abbreviated  ques- 
tionnaire for  the  small  producers. 

The  cost  questionnaire  makes  clear  the 
Commission  view  that  area  rates  cannot  be 
promulgated  without  a  knowledge  of  at  least 
the  overall  cost  of  producing  gas  within  the 
area.  As  it  happens,  I  did  not  participate  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  August  2  order  re- 
quiring the  submission  of  cost  data,  but  this 
was  only  because  I  did  not  have  sufficient 
background  at  the  time  to  feel  Justified  in 
voting  on  so  complex  a  matter.  However,  I 
am  In  thorough  accord  with  the  order  and. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  see  how  the  area  rate  pro- 
ceedings can  arrive  at  any  usefxil  conclusion 
without  the  cost  data  called  for  by  the  order. 
I  fully  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  al- 
locations necessary  in  determining  the  cost 
of  gas.  or  perhaps  more  properly,  a  cost  of 
gas.  I  cannot  believe,  however,  that  any  of 
you  conduct  yotir  business  operations  with- 
out some  concept  of  costing,  and  allocations 
are  the  heart  of  (josting  in  this  as  in  many 
other  Industries.  By  the  same  token  I  feel 
you  will  agree  that  when  we  seek  to  deter- 
mine a  fair  price  for  your  product  and  serv- 
ices we  should  have  a  reasonably  complete 
idea  of  your  costs.  The  Natural  Gas  Act. 
the  courts,  the  consumers,  and  from  the  in- 
dications in  yoiu-  pleadings,  you,  yourselves, 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  regulated  prices 
which  are  not  somehow  related  to  costs.  By 
emphasizing  the  necessity  of  cost  Informa- 
tion, I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  costs,  plus 
a  utility  return,  should  constitute  the  limit 
of  the  price.  I  fully  realize  that  gas  is  not 
available  xmtll  it  is  discovered  and  that  there 
must  be  an  Incentive  for  discovering  more 
and  more  gas  If  the  Industry  la  to  remain 
healthy.  I  do  not  delude  myself  that  simply 
recovering  costs  plus  a  6-i>ercent  return  on 
Investment  Is  a  sufficient  incentive. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  industry  has  been  haunted  by  a 
past  in  which  natural  gas  was  all  but  a  waste 
to  be  fiared  off  or  sold  at  whatever  price 
oould  be  had  from  local  users.  like  the  calvea' 
liver  which  the  meat  markets  of  my  early 
years  would  give  away  to  purchasers  of  other 
meats.  Natviral  gas  has  now  emerged  as  one 
of  the  principal  of  the  petroleum  products, 
much  sought  after  for  its  own  sake.  The 
enormous  demand  for  natural  gas  requires 
assigning  to  it  a  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
well  and  of  related  exploratory  expenses. 

I  want  to  assure  this  group  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  gas,  any  more  than  calves'  liver, 
should  be  priced  on  the  basis  of  its  market 
status  of  a  half  or  even  a  quarter  century 
ago. 

I  believe  that  area  prices,  to  be  an  effective 
form  of  regulation,  must  be  set  as  ceilings 
and  not  as  floors.  I  do  not  mean  to  rule  out 
completely  the  possibility  of  limited  excep- 
tions to  area  ceilings  when  such  exceptions 
can  be  made  without  substantial  effect  on 
the  celling.  However,  if  every  company  In- 
sists that  unless  limited  by  contract  it  has 
the  right  to  the  area  rate  as  a  fioor  plus  any- 
thing more  it  can  get  In  an  Individual  de- 
termination, we  may  as  well  use  an  Indi- 
vidual cost-of -service  rate  base  method  from 
the  outset.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
many  of  you  feel,  as  I  now  do.  that  such 
regulation  is  not  feasible  for  producers. 
However,  some  of  the  recent  producer  plead- 
ings contend  that  any  area  rate  decision 
must  Include  a  reservation  which  would  al- 
low marginal,  inefficient,  or  unlucky  pro- 
ducers to  get  a  higher  price  by  an  Individual 
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oott<of-Mrvle«  showing.  Tb«M  producers 
s«em  to  believe  that  rate  base  cost-of-serv- 

Ice  pricing  may  be  workable  for  raising  prices 
from  a  floor,  although  worthless  for  fixing  a 
celling.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  position 
would  make  the  area  pricing  approach  mean- 
Ingleas. 

The  basic  Idea  behind  area  pricing  Is  uni- 
formity of  prices  and  administrative  sim- 
plicity. If  area  proceedings  are  merely  to 
determine  rates  which  each  Individual  com- 
pany would  be  free  to  take  or  leave,  we 
would  accomplish  very  little.  In  fact  I 
would  then  view  these  cases  as  a  giant  step 
backwards.  Fixing  area  prices  based  on  area- 
wide  costs  and  conditions  would  allow  the 
Individual  company  that  is  more  efficient  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  its  efficiency.  But  to 
allow  the  company  that  is  less  efficient  or 
not  so  fortunate  to  have  higher  rates  would. 
In  my  Judgment,  allow  the  producers  both  to 
have  their  cake  and  eat  It.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  consumers  to  accept  such  a 
"heads-you-win,  talls-I-lose"  approach.  I 
doubt  also  that  it  would  meet  entbixslastic 
reception  by  the  courts. 

The  concept  of  area  rates  as  a  norm,  which 
might  be  Increased  for  a  particular  pro- 
ducer on  his  application  and  proof  of  In- 
adequacy, or  reduced  on  the  Initiative  of 
the  Commission  or  purchasing  interests  on 
proof  that  the  area  rate  was  excessive  as  to 
him,  seems  to  me  to  be  no  better  than  an 
area  floor.  It  would  not  provide  producers 
with  the  vital  assiu-ance  they  need  as  to 
market  price  before  they  invest  In  new  drill- 
ing ventures.  Moreover,  a  norm  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  breached  on  the  high  side 
than  the  low  because  each  producer  knows 
his  own  circumstances  better  than  do  his 
customers  or  even  the  Commission  staff.  If 
such  a  system  were  to  work  perfectly,  it 
would  be  the  practical  equivalent  of  Indi- 
vidual determinations  on  a  cost  basis,  which 
we  are  all  agreed  does  not  conform  well  to 
the  structure  or  economics  of  the  natural 
gas  business. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  area 
rate  hearings,  let  me  say  that  I  am  Impressed 
by  the  serious  efforts  of  practically  all  parties 
to  help  make  these  proceedings  a  success. 
I  have  welcomed  the  comments  of  record  by 
a  large  segment  of  the  producer  respondents 
that  these  proceedings  should  be  given  a 
fair  test  before  the  Conunlsslon  considers 
abandoning  them.  The  parties  are.  I  trust, 
well  along  in  the  preparation  of  their  evi- 
dence In  both  proceedings.  The  Commis- 
sion staff,  I  assure  you,  is  working  equally 
hard.  With  a  continuation  of  this  effort 
I  am  convinced  that  we  can  bring  these 
cases  to  an  expeditious  and  meaningful 
conclusion. 

On  that  note  of  optimism,  I  should  like  to 
leave  the  area  rate  proceedings  and  speak 
generally  of  a  few  of  the  steps  which  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  take  In  the  near  future 
to  solve  some  of  the  procediu'al  problems  of 
natural  gas  regulation  which  are  giving  dif- 
ficulty to  every  segment  of  the  Industry. 

A  continuing  problem  of  regulation  is  to 
avoid  needless  uncertainty  as  to  Commission 
policies.  Such  uncertainties  add  to  the  case- 
load, stimulate  litigation,  and  waste  the 
time  of  everyone  concerned.  I  hope  that  the 
Commission  can  turn  to  the  Increasing  use 
of  policy  statements  to  express  Commission 
policies  In  a  clear-cut  and  comprehensive 
way.  rather  than  waiting  for  policies  to 
emerge  fragment  by  fragment  from  a  mass 
of  decisions  In  long-drawn-out  cases. 

I  hope  also  that  we  can  write  our  opinions 
In  such  a  way  that  practlctioners  can  more 
readily  Identify  the  policies  underlying  the 
decisions.  This  is  the  proper  function  of  an 
opinion.  What  we  say  on  a  given  question 
should  apply  generally  to  all  similar  cases, 
so  that  once  the  Commission  has  decided  a 
question  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  bring 
up  the  question  again.  We  shall  attempt  to 
leave  no  doubts  as  to  the  basis  for  our  deci- 
sions. 


The  Commission  will  continue  to  give  ever* 
Increasing  attention  to  the  Internal  process- 
ing of  our  work.  Z  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
schedule  the  steps  In  each  Important  case  so 
that  the  Conunlsslon  can  know  from  day  to 
day  where  any  Important  case  stands  and 
at  what  point  it  Is  being  held  up  If  It  Isn't 
moving.  You  should  not  have  to  come  to  us 
to  point  out  that  your  cases  are  lagging 
or  need  expediting.  We  should  be  the  first 
to  know  It,  and  before  you  could  come  to  us 
to  complain  of  delay  we  should  be  hard  at 
work  trying  to  eliminate  the  bottleneck  If 
one  exists. 

On  one  such  Item  we  are  determined  to 
make  progress.  I  am  pledged  to  do  what  I 
can  to  simplify  and  expedite  our  rate  In- 
vestigations. I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  con- 
centrate more  on  the  significant  Issues  and 
find  ways  to  avoid  duplicating  your  efforts. 
In  turn,  may  I  ask  that  the  industry  pro- 
vide our  field  staff  with  every  reasonable 
assistance,  including  the  preparation  of  re- 
quested schedules  and  statements.  The  In- 
dustry applicants  can  supply  this  material 
quicker  and  at  less  cost  than  the  FPC  men 
can  take  off  the  data  from  your  books. 
Through  such  cooperation,  we  can  reduce  the 
time  which  our  representatives  spend  in  your 
offices  as  well  as  the  time  between  the  filing 
of   a    case   and    Its    final    disposition. 

We  are  also  considering  a  revision  of  our 
procedural  rules  to  require  a  little  more 
certainty  from  you  at  the  time  of  filing  as 
to  where  you  stand  and  upon  what  you  rely. 
In  reading  our  regulation  for  pipeline  filings 
for  a  price  increase.  It  appears  to  me  that  we 
come  close  to  requiring  that  you  file  your 
case-ln-chlef  when  you  make  your  filing. 
We  may  find  it  necessary  to  say  that  this  Is 
precisely  what  you  eje  required  to  file,  and 
that  a  filing  which  Is  not  accompanied  by  all 
of  the  facts  upon  which  you  will  rely  will 
be  rejected  as  an  insufficient  filing. 

By  requiring  that  your  cases  be  fully  pre- 
pared In  advance  of  filing,  that  our  staff 
streamline  its  field  Investigations,  and  that 
Intervenors  with  a  conunon  Interest  pool 
their  efforts,  by  handing  down  clear  prece- 
dents so  that  settled  Issues  need  not  be  re- 
litigated,  by  obtaining  additional  Commis- 
sion personnel  to  handle  our  caseload,  and 
by  setting  cases  for  prompt  hearing,  we  hope 
to  have  a  fighting  chance  of  deciding  cases 
within  the  5-month  suspension  period.  That 
is  our  Immediate  goal  as  to  pipeline  cases 
and  ultimate  goal  as  to  producer  cases  once 
the  initial  area  rate  cases  provide  the  ground 
rules.  We  shall  make  every  effort  to  clean 
up  our  backlog  of  cases  and  to  try  new  cases 
expeditiously.  It  will  take  time  to  get  cur- 
rent, but  we  shall  not  stop  trying  until  we 
have  done  so. 

Let  me  Interject  at  this  point  that  when 
I  speak  of  setting  target  periods  for  the  dls- 
p>osltlon  of  cases,  I  am  referring  to  cases  In 
which  the  applicants  seek  the  earliest  pos- 
sible determination  and  cooperate  fully  for 
that  purpose.  The  provision  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  which  limits  any  suspension  of  rate 
increases  to  5  months  Itself  may  create  an 
incentive  to  delay.  Obviously  It  will  never 
be  possible  for  the  Commission  to  close  a 
case  within  the  target  period  If  it  must  drag 
reluctant  parties  through  each  step  of  the 
proceedings. 

As  you  know,  there  is  one  source  of  ex- 
tensive delay  which  Is  In  great  measure  out- 
side of  the  control  of  the  Conunlsslon.  I  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  the  delays  occasioned  by 
Judicial  review.  The  only  way  In  which  the 
Conunlsslon  can  minimise  this  delay  is  by 
taking  its  positions  as  soundly  as  possible 
and  to  explain  them  In  well-reasoned  opin- 
ions.   But  others  may  help,  too. 

It  U  true,  I  know,  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
natural  gas  litigation  has  been  Initiated  by 
third  party  interests  who  were  not  confident 
as  to  the  Conunisslon's  ability  to  protect  the 
public  Interest.  I  hope  their  confidence  will 
grow  and  that  the  Commission's  dedication 
to  the  protection  of  the  paramount  publio 


Interest  will  become  so  clear  that  it  will 
not  b«  necessary  for  third  parties  to  inter- 
vene In  the  futiu-e  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  felt  required  to  do  so  In  the  past.  I 
hope  also  that  the  parties  will  feel  inclined 
to  abide  by  our  decisions  In  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  cases.  Being  realistic,  I 
will  say  that  I  do  not  expect  a  decline  In 
natural  gas  litigation  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  decimate  the  bar. 

This  is  perhaps  an  appropriate  occasion 
to  solicit  the  fullest  possible  cooperation 
from  the  Industry  In  the  Commission's  ad- 
ministration of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  I  have 
already  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  large 
number  of  the  executives  of  the  Industry  as 
they  Individually  paid  me  the  honor  of  a 
visit  to  my  ofllce  to  meet  me  and  to  wish  me 
well.  To  many  of  them  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying,  as  I  have  said  also  to  men 
representing  the  consumers'  InteresU,  that  I 
would  welcome  any  suggestions  which,  from 
their  experience  with  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission, they  might  wish  to  offer  as  a  basis 
for  Improving  and  expediting  the  Commis- 
sion's work  in  the  natural  gas  field.  I  now 
extend  the  same  invitation  to  all  of  you.  I 
can  assure  you  that  every  suggestion  will 
be  fairly  considered  on  Its  merits. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  physical  base  of 
the  Indiutry,  limited  as  It  has  been,  has 
created  In  me  an  enormoiis  respect  for  the 
technology  of  the  Industry  and  for  the  gifted 
people  of  many  occupations  and  professions 
who  make  the  industry  run.  The  tKontwnds 
of  wells,  many  of  great  depth,  which  have 
been  drilled  In  every  kind  of  terrain  and  in 
the  ocean  itself;  the  giant  pipes  which  have 
been  laid  on  high  ground,  in  swamps,  across 
river  beds  and  In  deep  water;  the  gathering 
and  compressing  stations  and  stripping 
plants,  some  of  them  many  miles  out  of 
sight  of  land;  the  complex  of  pipelines  which 
now  lay  across  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  our  country;  these  are  all  a  tribute  to  the 
enormous  technological  development  which 
has  been  required  In  order  to  bring  gas  to 
the  homes  In  virtually  every  metropolitan 
center  of  our  country.  Because  most  of 
these  facilities  are  either  burled  or  are  lo- 
cated at  great  distances  from  the  place* 
where  the  gas  is  used,  most  gas  consumers 
are  probably  entirely  unaware  of  the  engi- 
neering genius  and  the  managerial  skill,  let 
alone  the  huge  investment,  which  lies  be- 
hind the  gas  supply  upon  which  their  com- 
fort and  welfare  depend.  Little  does  the 
housewife  in  Chicago  or  New  York  vUuallce 
the  activities  and  the  investments  which  un- 
derlie the  gas  supply  which  comes  to  her 
from  half  a  continent  away. 

As  you  can  undoubtedly  see,  I  am  still  far 
from  a  complete  understanding  of  the  natu- 
ral gas  Industry.  To  me  it  Is  both  fascinat- 
ing and  perplexing,  full  of  puzzles  and  para- 
doxes. The  greatest  of  these  paradoxes 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  in  this,  the  fifth 
largest  Industry  In  the  NaUon.  accounting 
for  about  one-third  of  all  of  the  energy 
consumed  In  the  Nation  and  serving  over  34 
million  consumers,  there  Is  no  unified  re- 
sponsibility for  supplying  the  requirements 
of  the  consumers.  The  distributing  com- 
pany, when  It  needs  greater  supplies,  must 
depend  upon  the  reserves  of  producers  with 
which  it  does  not  even  have  direct  contrac- 
tual relations  and  who  are  Joined  with  It  only 
tlirough  the  pipeline  company  Intermediary. 

My  background  In  the  electrtc  utility  field, 
where  Integrated  operations  are  the  rule, 
makes  me  wonder  how  a  system  with  no 
unified  responsibility  could  operate  effl- 
ciently.  It  seems  apparent  that  there  must 
be  more  to  this  system  of  supply  than  meets 
the  eye.  Thus  far,  I  have  heard  of  no  fail- 
ure of  supply  to  any  existing  oonsxuners,  and 
the  households  acroM  the  Nation  are  ap- 
parently comfortably  confident  that  the  gas 
they  need  will  be  there  when  they  call  for 
It.  Upon  this  consumer  confidence  that  the 
ga*  will  always  be  there  when  the  house- 
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bold  fumaee,  the  kftehen  range  and  the 
water  heat«r  are  tumad  on.  even — or  esp*- 
clatly — in  the  ooldaat  weatter  of  northern 
winters,  the  whole  sxiooess  of  the  industry 
depends.  If  this  confidence  should  once  be 
impaired,  the  damage  to  the  Industry  would 
be  Irreparable.  All  elements  of  the  industry 
must  work  together  to  instill  and  maintain  a 
Justified  sense  ot  castiplete  assurance  In  the 
adequacy  and  continuity  of  natural  gas  sup- 
ply, and  at  a  price  which  will  preserve  Its 
status  as  a  fuel  which  is  not  only  convenient 
and  dependable,   but  Inexpensive  as  well. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  played 
a  significant  role  In  the  development  of  the 
natural  gas  Indiistry.  It  has  been  the  fonmi 
through  which  natural  gas  supplies  have 
been  channeled  from  points  of  production  to 
points  of  use.  It  bias  provided  the  con- 
suming public  with  assurance  that  adequate 
gas  supplies  were  available  for  the  new  lines 
which  were  certificated  and  It  has  provided 
Investors  with  assurance  that  the  new  in- 
vestments were  desirable,  feasible,  and  eco- 
nomically sound.  It  has  provided  vital  sup- 
port for  the  Industry's  growth  from  an  infant 
to  a  giant.  The  Commission's  activities  un- 
der the  Natiiral  Oas  Act  have  not  only  bene- 
fited the  Industry,  tut  despite  the  delay  in 
producer  rate  regulation  have  also  afforded 
a  large  measure  of  protection  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  Commiaslon  has  an  equally  Im- 
portant role  to  play  In  the  Industry's  future. 
I  believe  that  the  contribution  of  the  Com- 
mission In  the  years  to  come  will  be  as  nota- 
ble and  constnictlve  as  the  contribution  it 
has  made  in  the  past. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  when  a  position 
on  the  Federal  Powwr  Commission  was  first 
broached  to  me.  I  had  my  doubts  that  this 
was  the  field  of  activity  or  the  agency  to 
which  I  should  want  to  dedicate  the  next 
few  years  of  my  life.  I  wondered  whether  In 
this  area  of  activity,  so  traditional  in  lU 
objectives  and  so  hedged  with  procedural  re- 
straints, there  was  an  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise such  qualities  of  Imagination  and  in- 
itiative as  I  might  possess.  The  last  few 
months  have  removed  my  doubts  The  work 
of  the  Commission  is  as  full  of  important, 
live  and  pressing  problems  as  one  could 
hope  to  find  anywhere.  Theee  are  problems 
which  cry  for  energetic  and  Inuiglnatlve 
treatment.  My  question  Is  now  the  reverse, 
whether  it  Is  possible  for  me  to  measure  up 
to  the  challenge  and  to  play  my  part  In  the 
Commission's  work  of  bringing  greater  order 
and  progress  to  this  vital  Industry,  and 
greater  stability  and  protection  to  the  con- 
suming public.  I  can  only  assure  you  that 
I  shall  ncrer  be  satisfied  until  the  C<Hn- 
mlsslon  has  developed  rules  which  are  fair  to 
all  of  the  elements  of  the  Industry  as  well 
as  to  the  consxuners  and  which  constitute 
a  foundation  upon  which  the  men  of  enter- 
prise who  characterise  the  industry  can 
continue  to  build. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  31,  1M1| 
PopuLAarrr  and  Pxjcino 

"The  unfortunate  men  who  have  responsi- 
bility for  regulating  prices  are  not  likely  to 
be  popular,"  Joaepta  C.  Swldler.  the  new 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
told  a  convention  of  gas  producers  In  Hoxis- 
ton.  He  then  proceeded  to  endorse  a  policy 
of  regulation  that  quite  upset  some  of  the 
consumers'  spokesmen  who  considered  him 
their  firm  ally. 

The  Conunlsslon  has  been  regulating  the 
gas  producers  as  they  do  any  utility.  It 
calculates  an  allowed  price  on  a  company^ 
coat  ot  operation  plxis  an  assured  profit. 
The  complexities  are  endless  for,  unlike  moat 
utilities,  the  gas  production  industry  is 
highly  competitive  and,  in  its  exploratory 
phases,  spaculative. 

Mr.  Swldler  thinks  the  Commission  can  do 
better.  He  Is  In  favor  of  a  general  price  for 
all  the  producers  In  a  production  area. 
Instead  of  calculating  a  <alr  price  for  eaeh 


of  more  than  8,000  gas  producara.  tba  Oom- 
miaalon  would  aet  prloaa  tor  M  area*.  A 
company  would  than  be  traa  to  astract  any 
profit  it  could,  so  long  as  It  stayed  within 
that  price. 

The  consumers'  groups  seem  to  fear  that 
area  prices  would  be  set  high  to  take  care 
of  the  least  efficient  producers  and  that  re- 
peated exceptions  will  turn  those  prices 
Into  a  floor  for  the  industry  rather  than 
the  celling  Mr.  Swldler   envisions. 

But  the  area  price  policy  holds  out,  above 
all.  a  great  hope  that  at  last  the  Commission 
has  found  a  device  for  reducing  Its  scanda- 
lous backlog  of  pending  gas  cases,  which 
now  amounts  to  4,000  rate  applications  and 
2,800  requests  to  sell.  The  present  delays 
can  be  expensive  to  the  consumer,  as  well 
as  harmful  to  the  Industry.  There  Is  noth- 
ing Intrinsic  to  the  area  pricing  system 
that  suggests  it  would  fatten  the  seller  and 
skin  the  buyer.  The  present  procedure  is 
not  safer.  It  Is  merely  slower.  The  con- 
sumer's chief  protections.  In  either  case, 
are  the  vigilance  and  the  vigor  of  the  Com- 
mission's members.  Mr.  Swldler  has  given 
no  one  groiuids  for  mistrust  In  that  respect. 


HORACE  M.  ALBRIGHT.  GREAT  CON- 
SERVATIONIST. FOR  PRESERVA- 
TION OP  PADRE  ISLAND  AND 
OTHER  SEASHORE  AREAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
pointing  up  the  urgent  need  for  imme- 
diate action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
to  enact  conservation  legislation,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  Septem- 
ber 11.  1961.  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Horace  M.  Albright,  former  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
known  as  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
conservationists,  has  emphasized  the 
need  for  preservation  of  Padre  Island  as 
a  national  recreation  seashore  area. 

Mr.  Albright  cites  the  dangers  of  de- 
lay In  matters  of  conservation,  remind- 
ing us  that  the  need  for  saving  recreation 
areas  for  the  public  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, while  the  available  lands  are 
constantly  decreasing  in  size  and  In- 
creasing in  price. 

The  acciu-acy  of  Mr.  Albright's  simi- 
matlon  is  imquestionable,  and  the  au- 
thority with  which  he  speaks  gives  us 
one  of  the  best  available  voices  in  the 
country  for  conservation.  He  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  life  to  a  battle  for 
action  to  preserve  for  the  public  some  of 
the  natural  wonders  of  our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter, which  appeared  In  the  New  Yoric 
Times.  Monday,  September  11. 1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
to  the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

To    Priserve    Skashoke — Waxnino    Sottndbd 
That  Steps  Mxtst  Be  Taken  To  Save  Akeas 
TO  the  EcrroB  or  the  New  Yokk  Tncxs: 

I  noted  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  your 
splendid  coverage  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Cape  Cod  national  seashore  legislation  and 
your  editorial  on  It  of  August  8.  This  was 
a  continuation  of  coverage  and  editorial  posi- 
tion In  support  of  this  Important  conserva- 
tion legislation,  which,  I  am  convinced,  did 
much  to  enlighten  the  public  on  Its  impor- 
tance and  the  need  for  It. 

I  am  particularly  glad  the  Times  pointed 
out  that  while  the  Nation  should  congratu- 
late itself  (m  the  timely  preservation  of  Oape 
OqiI  as  an  outstanding  pailt  raaoorce.  this  Is 


not  a  ttnw  to  rest  on  our  UuraU  In  saaahora 
conacrvatloB. 

You  have  rightly  noted  that  only  a  small 
fraction  of  our  sea  and  lake  shores  are  still 
available  for  public  use.  We  shall  never  have 
any  more,  and  we  shall  certainly  have  far 
less  if  developments  continue  to  gobble  up 
natiu*al  shorelines  which  a  generation  ago 
we  all  took  for  granted  as  being  pleasantly 
avaUable  to  us  whenever  we  wanted  to  enjoy 
them. 

President  Kennedy  called  the  Cape  Cod 
national  seashore  legislation  the  No.  1  pri- 
ority among  conservation  measures  to  save 
a  measure  of  our  vanishing  shores.  He  was 
right.  There  is  no  seashore  more  famoiis 
than  Cape  Cod,  or  closer  to  large  population 
centov  and  formerly  more  In  danger  of  loss 
to  conunerclallsna. 

OTHKS   SECTIONS 

But  there  are  other  seaahores  equally  fine, 
equally  in  danger  and  Important  to  every 
American  no  matter  where  he  lives.  I  am 
thinking  In  particular  of  magnificent  Point 
Reyes,  an  unspoiled  peninsula  only  35  miles 
from  San  Francisco.  Developments  are  be- 
ginning to  ravage  It  under  the  very  eyes 
of  Congress,  as  legislators  consider  whether 
or  not  this  Nation  can  afford  the  price  of  be- 
queathing future  Americans  a  priceless 
heritage. 

A  similar  area,  Oregon  Dunes,  lies  farther 
north,  while  on  the  coast  of  Texas  oiu  longest 
island  beach — magnificent  Padre  Island — Is 
slowly  being  nibbled  away  despite  congres- 
sional Interest  and  National  and  State  plans 
for  Its  preservation. 

I  know  only  too  well  the  dangers  of  pro- 
crastination and  the  results  of  delay  before 
World  War  I,  when  I  was  assisting  Stephen 
T.  Mather,  the  first  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  I  clearly  remember  his  rec- 
onunendatlon  to  preserve  the  Indiana  Dunes 
for  posterity.  Nearly  half  a  century  has 
passed  since  then,  and  conservationists  are 
still  strxiggling  to  save  the  small  remnant  of 
this  once  great  national  park  resoiu-ce  that 
remains  in  its  nattural  condition. 

Now  the  National  Park  Service  has  pointed 
out  otho*  outstanding  areas  on  the  Oreat 
Lakes — ^Pictured  Bocks,  Sleeping  Bear  Dimes, 
and  others.  Each  year  finds  them  more  dlfB- 
c\ilt  to  save,  yet  more  desperately  needed  for 
'uture  generations. 

Ovu:  pioneer  American  Instincts  turn  our 
thoughts  to  building;  we  have  always  taken 
land  for  granted.  But  now  we  m\ist  give 
thought  to  preserving  aotne  of  the  land, 
which  can  only  dfeereaae. 

T7BGEKT    I«XEX>B 

I  hope  the  New  York  Times  will  continue 
its  fine  work  of  bringing  the  tu^ut  needs  of 
conservation  daily  to  the  American  public. 
It  Is  too  easy  to  be  beguiled  by  dazzling  proj- 
ects and  dollar  values  imtll  our  birthright 
of  the  natural  world  slips  away  from  us  for- 
ever. These  national  seashore  projects  will 
be  expensive,  but  they  will  be  even  more  ex- 
pensive tomorrow  and  soon  they  will  be 
priceless.  I  trust  their  value  will  rest  on  the 
benefit  they  bring  us  and  ours,  and  not  upon 
their  rarity. 

I  hope  that  our  grandchildren  will  not 
seek  in  vain  when  they  seek  refreshment 
from  civilization's  complexities  along  the 
seashores  of  America. 

HOKACS  M.  Albsicrt. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  V  OP  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT  OP  1949— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biU  (HA.  2010)  to  amend 
UUe  V  of  the  AgriciUtural  Act  of  1949. 
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as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Sept.  16.  1961.  p.  19796, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDINO  OPICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoxis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  business  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
bill.  

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senate  has 
now  reached  the  point  of  the  question 
whether  to  adopt  or  reject  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Would  it  be  in  or- 
der, at  an  appropriate  time,  to  make  a 
motion  to  table  the  conference  report, 
before  any  vote  is  taken  to  accept  or  to 
reject  the  conference  report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  mo- 
tion to  table  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  At  any  time,  if  a 
Senator  can  obtain  recognition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  any 
time  prior  to  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2010,  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  bill,  contains  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment,  exact- 
ly as  passed  by  the  Senate,  except  two. 
The  two  exceptions  are  the  Senate  re- 
striction on  the  employment  of  Mexican 
workers  for  the  operation  or  mainte- 
nance of  power-driven  machinery,  which 
has  been  changed  slightly,  and  the  Sen- 
ate requirement  that  the  Mexican  work- 
ers be  paid  not  less  than  90  percent  of 
the  lower  of  the  State  or  National  farm 
wage  average.  With  respect  to  the  Sen- 
ate restriction  on  the  employment  of 
Mexican  workers  for  the  operation  or 
maintenance  of  p>ower-driven  machin- 
ery, the  House  conferees  suggested  a 
clarifying  amendment  which  we  believe 
will  help  to  carry  out  the  intention  of 
the  Senate  in  this  matter.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  limits  such  restriction 
to  power-driven  self-propelled  harvest- 
ing, planting,  or  cultivating  machinery. 


With  respect  to  the  minimum-wage  pro- 
vision, the  Hoiise  conferees  were  ada- 
mant and  the  conference  substitute  con- 
tains no  minimum  wage  provision. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  for  extension  of 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  for  2 
years.  There  was  no  dispute  about  this 
provision.  It  was  the  same  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  and  is  con- 
tained in  the  conference  substitute. 

That  was  the  only  provision  contained 
in  the  House  bill.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  number  of  provisions, 
most  of  which  were  designed  to  increase 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  act  to 
domestic  workers.  Most  of  these  pro- 
visions are  contained  in  the  conference 
substitute. 

The  first  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment  was  a  technical  one  only. 
Under  a  permanent  provision  carried  in 
appropriation  acts,  the  employer  is  re- 
quired to  pay  all  of  the  expenses  of  the 
program,  except  salaries  and  expenses  of 
personnel  engaged  in  compliance  activi- 
ties. The  first  section  of  the  Senate  bill 
amended  the  basic  law  to  include  this 
provision.  The  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  this  provision  and  it  was 
included  in  the  conference  substitute. 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited 
Mexican  workers  from  being  made  avail- 
able under  the  act  in  any  area  unless 
reasonable  efforts  had  been  made  to  at- 
tract domestic  workers  at  comparable 
working  conditions,  as  well  as  compa- 
rable wages  and  standard  hours  of  work. 
The  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  this  provision,  and  this  pro- 
vision is  contained  in  the  conference 
substitute. 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited 
workers  recruited  under  the  act  from  be- 
ing made  available  for  employment  in 
other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  oc- 
cupations, except  in  certain  cases  to 
avoid  undue  hardship.  The  House  re- 
ceded from  its  disagreement  to  this  pro- 
vision and  it  is  contained  in  the  con- 
ference substitute. 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited 
workers  from  being  made  available  un- 
der the  act  for  employment  to  operate 
or  maintain  power-driven  machinery  ex- 
cept in  certain  cases  to  avoid  undue 
hardship.  The  House  conferees  raised 
some  question  as  to  whether  this  could 
be  construed  to  prohibit  workers  re- 
cruited under  the  act  from  being  asked 
to  switch  on  an  irrigation  pump  or  from 
moving  irrigation  pipe.  The  Senate  pro- 
vision was,  of  course,  not  intended  to 
prohibit  use  of  Mexican  workers  for 
these  pvuTioses.  The  intention  of  the 
Senate  provision  was  to  prevent  these 
workers  from  being  used  for  the  opera- 
tion or  maintenance  of  tractors  or  other 
power-driven,  self-propelled  harvesting, 
planting,  or  cultivating  machinery,  the 
operation  or  maintenance  of  which  re- 
quires some  skill  or  training.  The  con- 
ference substitute,  therefore,  prohibits 
employment  to  operate  or  maintain 
"power-driven,  self-propelled  harvest- 
ing, planting,  or  cultivating"  machinery. 

That  provision  was  inserted  over  the 
objection  of  some  people  in  the  North- 
western areas  of  the  country. 

The  Senate  amendment  exempted 
workers  recruited  under  the  act  from  any 


Federal  or  State  tax  levied  to  provide  ill- 
ness or  disability  benefits  for  them. 
This  was  to  prevent  double  Insurance  for 
these  purposes.  The  House  receded 
from  its  disagreement  to  this  provision 
and  this  provision  is  contained  in  the 
conference  substitute. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the 
definition  of  agricultural  employment  as 
used  in  the  act  so  as  to  prohibit  the  fur- 
nishing of  Mexican  workers  for  a  num- 
ber of  processing  activities.  The  House 
receded  from  Its  disagreement  to  this 
provision  and  this  provision  is  contained 
in  the  conference  substitute. 

The  only  provision  which  the  House 
refused  to  accept,  either  in  substance 
or  in  the  identical  language  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  was  the  Senate  provision 
prohibiting  Mexican  workers  from  being 
furnished  under  the  act  for  employment 
at  wages  lower  than  90  percent  of  the 
National  or  State  average  from  wage. 
The  House  conferees  were  adamant  with 
respect  to  this  provision  and  no  suitable 
substitute  could  be  worked  out  which  the 
House  conferees  would  agree  to.  The 
conference  substitute,  therefore,  con- 
tains no  provision  on  this  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  RscoKD  at  this  point  a  short  expla- 
nation of  the  provisions  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SHOET    EXTLJiNATION    OF    CONmSMCB    SUBSTI- 
rUTK   FOB    THE   SZNATX   AMBNVMKMT    TO   HJi. 

2010 

The  conference  substitute — 

( 1 )  Incorporates  In  the  bsalc  act  an  ex- 
isting appropriation  act  requirement  that 
employers  reimburse  the  United  States,  up 
to  a  $15  maximum,  for  all  expenses  of  the 
program,  except  salaries  and  expenaea  of  per- 
sonnel engaged  In  compliance  acUvltlea: 

(3)  prohibits  Mexican  workers  from  being 
made  available  unless  reasonable  efTorta  have 
been  made  to  attract  domestic  workers  at 
"working  conditions"  comparable  to  tboa* 
offered  to  Mexican  workers; 

(3)  prohibits  the  emplo]rment  of  Mexlcana 
in  other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  occupa- 
tions or  to  operate  or  maintain  power-dilven, 
self-propelled  harvesting,  planting,  or  cul- 
tivating machinery,  except  In  specific  cases 
to  avoid  undue  hardship; 

(4)  exempU  Mexicans  from  State  or  Fed- 
eral taxes  to  provide  Illness  or  dlaablllty 
beneflta  for  them; 

(5)  prohibits  the  furnishing  of  Mexican 
workers  for  some  processing  activities;  and 

(6)  extends  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram 2  years. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  have  completed  an 
explanation  of  the  changes  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  bills,  to  which  the 
conferees  agreed  unanimously. 

Mr.  McCarthy  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  Intend  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report.  My  reason  is  not 
that  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
bracero  program.  I  am.  I  think  we 
should  have  it.  But  I  think  the  confer- 
ence report,  if  agreed  to,  would  have 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  program  inef- 
fective, at  least  so  far  as  the  cotton  farm- 
ers are  concerned.  Too  many  inhibi- 
tions and  restrictions  are  contained  in 
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the  conference  report.  Therefore  I  shall 
vote  against  it.  The  farmers  in  my 
State  would  prefer  to  go  back  to  operat- 
ing under  Public  Law  414.  section  212 
and  section  214,  which  provide  for  the 
employment  of  migrant  workers  under 
certain  circumstances. 

Therefore,  I  will  vote  against  the  con- 
ference rep  »rt,  since  it  would  for  all 
practical  purposes  kill  the  bracero  pro- 
gram in  my  State.  Opinion  is  divided. 
The  fruit  and  vegeUble  farmers  would 
like  to  continue  the  program  even  under 
the  conference  report,  but  the  cotton 
farmers  would  prefer  that  it  be  not  con- 
tinued; and  they  make  up  the  largest 
part  of  the  farm  economy  of  my  State. 
Therefore  I  will  not  support  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  What  he  has  said  indicates 
that  the  conference  report  is  unaccept- 
able to  those  who  have  been  for  the  bill, 
or  at  least  a  number  of  them.  I  dare 
say  It  Is  unacceptable  to  those  who  have 
been  against  a  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram. He  has  indicated  that  the  confer- 
ence report  is  unsatisfactory  to  both 
sides. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  I  have 
supported  a  program  of  this  kind  for 
years,  because  I  have  believed  that 
there  was  a  need  for  stoop  labor  of 
the  kind  provided  for  in  this  legislation. 
But  apparently  now  the  Mexicans  are 
used  for  other  jobs  that  Americans  can 
and  want  to  do.  It  is  apparent  that 
these  Mexicans  are  being  used  to  drive 
all  power  machinery. 

I  read  a  telegram  which  I  received 
from  a  person  in  Texas,  today: 

This  conference  report  on  Mexican  labor 
is  causing  me  grave  concern.  We  have  to  use 
theae  braceros  to  drive  our  equipment.  Do 
mastics  are  not  in  here  In  any  quantity 
and  you  know  we  cannot  pay  wages  equi- 
valent to  Industry  to  Induce  them  to  come 
In.  I  would  appreciate  your  support  In  kill- 
ing this  bill  when  It  comes  up  today. 

That  is  an  admission  that  Mexican 
labor  is  being  used  to  take  jobs  that 
Americans  can  do.  We  in  our  part  of 
the  country  must  pay  high  wage  scales 
for  farm  labor.  I  do  not  see  any  rea- 
son why  agricultural  labor  in  other 
areas  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
paid  the  same  wage  that  we  pay  similar 
labor.  In  view  of  that  situation,  I 
would  be  willing  to  vote  to  kill  the  pro- 
gram. It  can  be  justified  on  a  basis  of 
providing  stoop  labor,  a  kind  of  work 
not  many  Americans  will  do.  but  there 
is  no  justification  for  importing  cheap 
labor  to  jobs  oiu-  own  people  are  willing 
to  do. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota.  The  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  retreated  from 
what  I  thought  was  a  relatively  mild 
position  with  regard  to  the  employment 
of  Mexican  nationals.  In  the  use  of 
equipment  and  the  operation  of  machin- 
ery they  prohibited  the  use  of  braceros 
only  on  self-propelled  power-driven 
machinery.  But  even  that  very  limited 
provision  in  the  law  is  one  to  which 
some  object  at  thU  time.    I  think  the 
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position  of  the  Senator  is  exactly  right. 
The  program  has  been  established  and 
extended  on  a  temporray  basis.  It  was 
presented  as  one  which  was  needed  to 
provide  stoop  labor,  which  could  not  be 
obtained  in  the  United  States.  But 
that  is  not  the  way  it  has  been  used  in 
many  instances. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  knows.  I  voted  against  the 
bill  when  it  passed  the  Senate.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  conference  report.  I 
shall  vote  for  and  support  the  Senator's 
moUon  to  table.  If  that  fails.  I  shaU 
have  some  remarks  at  greater  length  on 
the  measure. 

I  do  not  entirely  share  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  His  reasons 
for  opposition  are  somewhat  different 
from  my  own.  But  I  share  his  opposi- 
tion. 


ARAB    BOYCOTT    THREAT    TO    UJ3. 
FIRM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  which  I  wish  to  caU  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  today  is  not  a  new  one 
and  has  frequently  been  discussed  in  this 
Chamber  and  the  committee  rooms  and 
has  been  discussed  and  analyzed  in  news- 
papers throughout  the  country.  It  is  an 
issue  which  I  would  infinitely  rather  not 
have  to  raise  at  this  point  on  the  Senate 
fioor  because  it  Is  an  Issue  that  should 
have  been  settled  promptly  and  eflB- 
ciently  by  firm  and  effective  action  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
I  am  forced  to  take  up  this  issue  to- 
day because  the  executive  branch  has 
failed — clearly  and  knowingly  failed— 
to  perform  is  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  this.  A  New 
York  firm — the  name  of  which  I  am  with- 
holding in  order  to  prevent  reprisals 

has  received  two  letters  from  Arab  coun- 
tries or  organizations  threatening  a  boy- 
cott of  the  firm  because  of  business  which 
this  firm  has  conducted  in  Israel.  The 
first  of  these  letters  was  received  more 
that  a  year  ago  from  the  boycott  ofBce 
in  Kuwait.  At  that  time  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion  of  these  and  similar 
letters  received  by  other  firms  in  the 
public  press.  As  a  result  our  State  De- 
partment was  finally  mobilized  to  protest 
these  letters,  and  the  nuisance  and  threat 
of  this  particular  form  of  approach  was 
discouraged. 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  this  year  in 
the  month  of  July,  the  same  firm  has 
received  another  letter. 

This  one  is  from  the  control  office  for 
the  boycott  of  Israel  which  Is  attached  to 
the  Secretariat  General  of  the  League  of 
Arab  States  and  is  located  in  Damascus, 
Syria.  The  letter  informs  this  firm  that 
"we  have  acquired  reliable  information 
to  the  effect  that  you  have  close  rela- 
tions with  Israel  and  that  you  import 
goods  from  that  market  and  propagate 
them  locally  in  the  United  States  of 
America." 

This  action,  the  letter  continues,  is  in 
violation  of  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel, 
and  if  continued,  this  firm  Is  threatened 
with  blacklisting  and  ban  from  all  Arab 


countries  by  October  31.  1961.  The  only 
way  for  the  firm  to  avoid  such  black- 
listing Is  by  answering  eight  detailed 
questions  covering  their  afllliations,  op- 
erations, ownership  of  Interests,  and  In 
giving  of  contracts  to  persons  or  enter- 
prises in  Israel.  The  answers  to  these 
questions  must  be  returned  "In  the  form 
of  a  declaration  duly  signed  before  the 
competent  governmental  authorities  and 
should  also  bear  a  final  authentication  to 
the  signature  of  the  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  your  firm  appended  thereto 
by  the  closest  consulate  or  diplomatic 
mission  of  any  Arab  country." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  shocked  and  ap- 
palled that  any  American  firm  shouM 
receive  such  a  letter  and  should  be  re- 
quired to  go  to  a  foreign  embassy  or  con- 
sulate to  answer  such  queries.  Naturally, 
I  brought  this  matter  immediately  to 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of  State 
expecting  that  a  vigorous  protest  and 
objection  would  follow  the  query. 

Imagine  then  my  consternation  and 
dismay  at  the  words  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment hi  the  September  11  reply  to  me. 
This  letter,  the  State  Department  indi- 
cates, comes  from  an  office  especially 
constituted  by  the  Arab  Government  for 
coordination  of  Arab  boycott  procedures. 
This  office  has  no  International  stand- 
ing except  among  the  governments 
which  sponsor  It.  As  you  know,  the  U.S. 
Government  does  not  in  any  way  recog- 
nize the  Arab  boycott  and  the  Depart- 
ment considers  that  it  would  be  a  step 
in  derogation  of  our  policy  were  we  to 
register  official  protests  or  otherwise 
intercede  with  this  office. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  in  a  very 
similar  letter  which  was  sent  by  the 
Department  of  State  directly  to  the  firm, 
the  Department  Is  even  more  emphatic 
In  refusing  to  accept  its  responsibility. 
In  that  letter,  a  copy  of  which  was  fur- 
nished to  me,  the  Department  states: 

Conslatent  with  our  policy  of  nonrecog- 
nltlon  of  the  boycott,  the  Deportment  has 
refrained  from  advUlng  U.S.  firms  on  how  to 
respond  to  a  communication  suggesting  pos- 
sible Imposition  of  restrictions. 

The  position  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  taken  on  this  issue  is  abso- 
lutely incomprehensible.  Because  the 
United  States  does  not  rec<«nize  the 
existence  of  the  boycott,  does  that  mean 
our  Government  cannot  make  represen- 
tations in  behalf  of  legitimate  American 
interests,  or  even  offer  advice  to  an 
American  firm  on  how  to  respond?  I 
thought  It  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  Department  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  American  business  abroad,  not  to 
ignore  them. 

Furthermore,  such  an  ostrich-like 
policy  Is  at  variance  with  our  policies 
throughout  the  world.  We  do  not  recog- 
nize the  regime  of  Red  China.  Does  that 
mean  we  turn  our  backs  and  let  the  Red 
Chinese  do  what  they  want  to  without 
defending  our  own  interests  in  Asia  and 
elsewhere?  Absolutely  not.  In  fact,  we 
have  even  fought  a  war  against  them 
In  Korea.  We  do  not  recognize  the  right 
of  East  Germany  to  control  allied  access 
to  West  Berlin.  Does  that  mean  we 
would  therefore  not  object  If  tiiey  closed 
that  access  and  that  we  would  "consider 
it  a  step  in  derogation  of  omi  policy."  as 
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the  State  Department  put*  it,  to  "register 
official  protests?" 

Thai  is  obviously  absurd.  What  this 
means  in  plain  English  is  that  the  State 
Department  is  taking  the  position  that 
all  any  natit»i  or  nations  need  to  do  is 
set  up  an  organization  of  which  we  do 
not  approve  and  then  we  will  not  recog- 
nize it  or  pay  any  attention  to  it,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  it  might  injure  legitimate 
American  interests  or  hurt  American 
citizens. 

I  think  there  is  a  real  misunderstand- 
ing here.  The  United  States  does  not 
recognize  certain  countries  like  Red 
China,  because  we  do  not  think  such 
recognition  would  be  in  the  American 
interest  and  because  we  do  not  approve 
of  the  actions  of  Red  China.  But  that 
miost  emphatically  does  not  mean  that 
we  would  therefore  ignore  any  actions 
Red  China  might  take  to  injure  tlie 
United  States. 

Whether  our  Government  recognizes  a 
regime  or  a  boycott  or  not.  it  has — up  to 
this  point  at  least — recognized  its  obli- 
gation to  defend  American  interests.  I 
am  shocked  by  the  State  Department's 
refusal  to  fulfill  its  duties  in  this  regard, 
and  I  intend  to  pursue  the  matter  a 
good  deal  further  with  the  Department 
of  State  until  a  more  satisfactory  result 
is  achieved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  excerpts  from 
a  letter  to  the  New  Y(»k  firm  from  the 
control  office  for  the  boycott  of  Israel, 
from  my  query  to  the  Department  of 
State,  and  from  the  Department's  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscono, 
as  follows: 

iMAOtrm  or  Abas  gi«iis.  Stemx- 
TABIAT  Okxskai^  Conthol  Owtvcm 
voa    TBS    BoTcorr    o»    Isbajel. 

Damascus,  Syria,  July  19€1. 
GrNTLXMXN:  We  wish  to  Inform  you  that 
we  have  acquired  reliable  Information  to 
the  effect  that  you  hsye  close  relatione  with 
IsntM  mad  that  you  Import  goods  from  that 
market  and  prc^xigate  tbcm  locally  ta  the 

In  this  regard,  we  draw  ytmr  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Arab  countrtea  are  stiU  In 
a  state  of  war  with  Israel.  Therefore,  as  a 
measTire  of  self-defense  and  with  the  view 
to  safeguarding  the  rights  and  the  vital 
Interests  of  the  Arabs  of  Palestine,  the  Arab 
countrtea  strictly  adhere  to  a  set  of  boycott 
regulations  directed  at  Israel.  In  brtef. 
these  regulations  prohibit  any  Arab  from 
having  any  dealings  whatsoever  with  any 
Israeli  person  or  business,  or  with  foreign 
persons  or  Arms  maintaining  such  dealings 
with  Israel.  Violation  of  these  regulations 
entails  the  blacklisting  of  violators  In  all 
Arab  countries,  with  the  result  that  all  com- 
mercial transactions  with  such  vlolaton  an 
banned. 

However,  before  any  action  is  taken 
against  your  flrm,  we  deem  it  necessary  that 
we  contact  you  directly  In  order  to  asceratln 
[sic I  the  nature  of  the  dealings  of  your  Arm 
with  Israel.  This  will  have  to  be  done  in 
the  form  of  a  declaration  duly  signed  before 
the  competent  governmental  authorities  and 
should  also  bear  a  final  authentication  to 
the  signature  of  the  authorized  representa- 
tive of  your  flrm  appended  thereto  by  the 
closest  cons\iIate  or  diplomatic  mission  of 
any  Arab  country.  The  required  declara- 
tion win  have  to  contain  complete  anewen 
to  the  foUoving  qvcstlons: 

1.  Do  you  now,  or  did  you  ever  have 
branch  factories  In  Israel?     In  case  you  dtal 


in  the  past,  m^  do  now,  please  deOne  the 
relatlonahip  of  mieh  branch  with  your 
company. 

9.  Do  you  now,  or  dM  you  ever  have 
assembly  plants  in  Israel? 

3.  Eko  yoa  now.  or  did  you  ever  have  in 
Israel  general  agencies  or  head  oOosa  for 
your  Middle  Eastern  operations? 

4.  Have  you  ever  granted  the  right  of 
using  your  patents,  trademarks,  copyrights, 
etc.,  to  Israeli  persons  or  firms? 

5.  Have  you  ever  owned  shares  or  any 
other  Interest  In  IsraeU  firms  or  businesses? 

6.  Have  you  ever  rendered  any  consulta- 
tive services  or  technical  aeslstance  to  an 
Israeli  firm  or  btislness? 

7.  Do  you  now  or  did  you  ever  represent 
anj  Israeli  linn  or  other  business  in  your 
country  or  elsewhere?  In  case  you  dkl  In 
the  past,  or  do  now,  please  furnish  us  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  such  Israeli  firms 
or  bustnesses. 

8.  Do  you  have  a  branch  of  yours  In  Israel? 
In  case  you  have,  please  define  the  relation- 
ship ol  such  branch  with  your  company. 

If.  In  the  light  of  the  answers  to  the  said 
questions,  it  turns  out  that  you  have  any 
dealings  with  Israel  in  the  aforementioned 
forms,  then,  under  the  Israel  boycott  regu- 
lations, now  in  force  In  all  Arab  countries. 
the  name  of  your  firm  will  toe  blacklisted  In 
all  these  countries.  Consequently,  you  will 
be  denied  access  to  the  extensive  Arab  mar- 
kets and  all  transactions  with  your  business 
will  be  banned. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  chooae  to 
keep  your  commercial  relations  with  the 
Arab  countries  In  good  standing,  rather  than 
to  Impair  your  free  access  to  the  Arab  mar- 
kets. If  you  adopt  this  course,  then  yon 
will  have  to  repudiate  any  standing  agree- 
ment between  your  firm  and  any  Israeli  firm 
or  business  in  the  aforementioned  lonxw. 
You  will  also  have  to  furnish  us  with  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  this  effect.  Including 
copies  of  all  such  revoked  agreement*  and 
certified  copies  of  the  Instruments  of  repu- 
diation. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  like  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  noteworthy  fact  that. 
under  the  effective  Ivael  boycott  regulations, 
failure  to  submit  the  required  declaration 
within  a  period  not  to  exceed  October  31. 
1961.  will  autonuitlcally  lead  to  taUng  action 
against  yoin-  firm  as  provided  for  by  the 
said  regulations. 

Finally,  we  do  hope  that  yon  will  extend 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  compelling 
considerations  which  render  these  meaaurae 
mandatory.  It  Is  also  our  sincere  hope  tliat 
you  will  find  it  appropriate  to  maintain  your 
commercial  relatione  with  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. 

▼ery  tmJy  yours. 

Dr.  Aamn.  Kakim  n.-A'im, 

Commistioner  Cfenerml. 

Avavmi  14.  19ei. 

To  the  Department  ot  dtate. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mt  Dzab  Mb.  Secxttast:  I  should  appre- 
ciate It  very  much  if  you  would  look  into  the 
outrttgeous  situation  revealed  by  the  en- 
closed letters.  The  enclosed  letters  fnan  Dr. 
Abdul  Karlm  el-Aldi,  Cocnmisslaner  Gen- 
eral of  the  Central  CMfice  for  the  Boycott  of 
Israel,  and  from  the  Director  General  of 
Customs  at  Kuwait,  are  clear  proof  of  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  dlscrlnUnate  against 
American  fimrs  snd  American  businessmen 
wlHJ  do  business  or  conduct  any  operations 
in  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  know  what 
kind  of  action  the  State  Department  wtU 
take  to  protest  these  letters  and  to  assure 
that  American  citizens  are  not  further  dis- 
turbed in  the  future  by  such  blatantly  dis- 
criminatory treatment  as  these  letters 
threaten. 

Very  stnoerely  yooia. 

KanMBiH  B.  KBAmra. 


14.  1961. 
From  the  Department  of  State. 

The  letter  sent  from  the  Kuwait  boycott 
ofllce  under  date  at  June  1900  is  similar  in 
nature  to  a  number  of  letters  sent  by  that 
ofllce  last  year  to  American  firms.  The  De- 
partment took  up  the  matter  directly  with 
the  Kuwaiti  authorities  and  was  able  to 
effect  a  cessation  of  thla  practice. 

TIxe  mors  recent  IctUr  under  date  of  July 
1961  comes  from  an  office  especially  consti- 
tuted by  the  Arab  governments  for  coordi- 
nation of  Arab  boycott  procedures  This  of- 
fice has  no  tntematlonal  itandlng  except 
among  the  governments  which  sponsor  It. 
As  you  know,  the  VA.  Oovemment  does  not 
in  any  way  recognize  the  Arab  boycott  and 
the  Department  considers  that  it  would  t>c  a 
step  In  derogation  of  our  policy  were  we  to 
register  ofllclal  protests  or  otherwise  inter- 
cede with  this  ofBce. 

The  Department  has  made  clear  directly 
to  the  Arab  governments  concerned  Its  dis- 
approval of  boycott  regulations,  particularly 
as  they  provide  for  discriminatory  meWnm 
which  adversely  affect  American  Arms  and 
citizens.  Let  me  assxire  you  that  our  Oov- 
emment will  continue  such  eiuleavars  as 
seem  most  effective  and  consistent  with  our 
national  Interest  In  pressing  for  an  end  to 
these  practices.  We  continue,  of  course,  to 
ssarch  for  means  whereby  progress  may  be 
achieved  toward  rssoiutlon  of  the  under* 
lying  Arab-Israel  conflict,  of  which  the  Arab 
boycott  la  an  undsstrable  outgrowth. 

Mr    JAVTTS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  yield,  wtth  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York- 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  My  colleague  from  New 
York  raised  this  issue  again.  I  am  glad 
he  has  done  sa  It  should  be  raised 
again  and  again.  We  approved  certain 
resolutions  In  the  Senate,  the  well-known 
Keating -Douglas  resolution,  with  respect 
to  freedom  of  international  waterways, 
and  the  Morse-Javits  resolution,  with 
respect  to  nondtscrfmination.  Nonethe- 
less, our  Government  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  diplomatic  initiative,  energy,  or 
means  to  honor  the  clear  Intent  of  Con- 
gress and  the  clear  mandate  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  clear  policy  of  oor 
country,  going  back  to  its  very  begiiming. 
I  am  delighted  that  he  has  pursued 
this  subject.  I  am  glad  that  he  has 
raised  it  today.  All  of  us  must  put  all 
the  force  and  power  we  possess  behind 
the  Departnient  of  State.  I  agree  with 
my  colleague  that  it  is  inconceivable 
that  American  business  interests  should 
be  submitted  to  what  is  equivalent  to 
what  the  Barbary  pirates  did  to  us  many 
years  ago.  Yet  we  cannot  seem  to  find 
it  possible  diplomatically  to  move  in 
some  way  against  this  situation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  my  colleague 
fcMT  his  support  of  this  position.  He  is 
absolutely  correct. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  8(A)  OF 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS  CORPORATION 
ACT 

Mr  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President,  T  ask 

that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  on  H.R.  4750. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mrr- 
CAI.F  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   announcing    its    disagree- 
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ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.B.  4150)  to  amend  section 
6(a)  of  the  Virgin  Triands  Corporation 
Act  and  requesting  a  oonferenee  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  at  tbe 
two  Hooaes  thereon. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  Insist  upon  its  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Anskb- 
soif,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Carsoll,  Mr. 
DwoRSHAK,  and  Mr.  Kucvkl  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


STABILIZATION  OF  MINING  OF  UEAD 
AND  ZINC  BY  SMALL  DOMESTIC 
PRODUCERS  ON  PUBLIC.  INDIAN, 
AND  OTHER  LANDS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  wtth 
the  approral  of  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  bill  1747. 

Mr.  RUeSEBLLw  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  state  the  na- 
ture cd  the  bill? 

Mr  ANDERSON.  It  Is  a  Mil  relating 
to  the  production  of  lead  and  zinc.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  reported  the  bill  with  a 
tariff  prcyviskm.  At  the  reqtiest  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  By«d], 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, the  bill  was  referred  to  that  com- 
mittee. The  Committee  on  Finance 
moved  that  the  tariff  provisions  be 
stricken  and  that  the  bill  be  placed  in 
the  same  form  as  the  House  MIL 

I  am  about  to  move  that  the  House  bin 
be  subsUtuted  for  the  Senate  MIL 

Mr.  RUSSELX^     I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bffl 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  Lbgislattw  Clsuc.  A  MH  (S. 
1747)  to  stabilise  the  mining  of  lead  and 
zinc  in  the  United  States  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  thcwn? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  there  Is  a  biH 
which  seeks  to  restrict  the  imports  into 
the  United  States  of  lead  and  zinc.  Is 
this  bill  concerned  with  that  subject? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No.  I  hope  I  have 
answered  the  Senator  correctly.  This  is 
a  bill  which  is  designed  to  provide  some 
assistance  to  smaD  producers  of  lead 
and  zinc.  Attached  to  it  was  a  provision 
relating  to  a  tariff.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Finance  rejected 
the  section  of  the  bill  which  related  to 
the  tariff,  I  am  see3clng  to  fulfill  an  agree- 
ment with  the  House  to  include  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill,  which  the 
House  has  previously  acc^ted. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  assistance  the  Sen- 
ator speaks  of  is  not  assistance  involving 
increased  tariffs,  quotas,  or  other  restric- 
tions on  Imports? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  correct;  It 
Is  assistance  to  producers. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  provides  for  payments 
to  domestic  producers? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    That  is  correct. 


M^.  DWORSHAK.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  jrleld? 

Mr.  AKDERaON.    lyldd. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Does  the  bill  elimi- 
nate the  features  which  were  added  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  In  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insolar  Af- 
fairs?       

Mr.  ANDERSOfN.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  IdatK)  Is  In  the  same  position  as  I 
am  and  as  are  some  other  Senators  f  mn 
Western  States.  The  biH  provides  pri- 
marily assistance  to  small  producers,  and 
omits  the  tariff  provision 

The  House  has  reported  favorably  the 
Baker  bill,  which  provides  a  system  of 
tariffs.  That  bill  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  We  believe  It  will  pass  the  House 
and  come  to  the  Senate  In  the  next  ses- 
sion, thereby  giving  us  an  opportunity 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  tariffs. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  In  the  meantbne, 
no  relief  will  be  provided  for  the  lead 
and  rinc  industries  throughout  the 
United  SUtes? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Provision  win  be 
made  for  assistance  to  small  producers 
of  lead  and  zinc.  The  bill  will  not  do 
the  Job  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  and  other  Senators 
hope  to  accomplish.  Howe\'cr.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idsiio.  who  served  with  me 
in  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  recog- 
nizes that  the  House  still  Insists  upon 
its  right  to  originate  revenue  bills.  This 
subject  Involves  revenue:  and  the  Baker 
bill  will,  I  hope,  come  to  us  from  the 
House   contaiiiing  revenue  provisions. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Is  it  not  entirely 
possible  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
may  not  solve  the  entire  problem,  so  far 
as  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  industries 
are  concerned,  and  that  even  in  the  next 
session  of  Concress  we  may  face  a  situa- 
tion which  is  more  complicated  and  more 
complex  than  the  one  we  face  today? 

Mi.  ANDERSON.  I  can  only  give  the 
able  Senator  from  Idaho  my  best  judg- 
ment I  hope  we  shall  not.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  the  committees  of  the 
House  will  continue  to  act  favorably  up- 
on the  tariff  prtrvlslon  contained  in  the 
Baker  bill:  that  that  bin  win  come  to  the 
Senate;  that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance  win  favor  It  in  the  Senate; 
and  that  we  may  get  action  on  the  MU 
fn  that  way.  It  Is  a  question  of  Judg- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Idaho  and  I 
have  been  active  in  this  field  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  I  hope  someday  we  shall 
eventually  be  successful. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  vltaUy  Interested  in  the 
overall  problem  affecting  the  stability 
of  the  domestic  minerals  industry.  It 
has  been  traditional  for  many  years 
that  the  Department  of  State  has  been 
Irrevocably  opposed  to  quotas,  partic- 
ularly to  tariffs,  which  are  essential  to 
safeguard  the  domestic  minerals  indus- 
try. What  assurances  has  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  that  this  administra- 
tion will  overcome  the  traditional  objec- 
tions of  the  State  Department  pro- 
fessionals, and  in  the  next  session  ai. 
Congress  will  approve  any  legislative 
proposal  which  win  provide  the  tariff 
protection  which  is  essential  to  make 


posBlMe  full  emplojmnent  and  profltaUe 
operation  in  the  lead.  zinc,  and  mineral 
industries? 

Mr.  ANDERSCai.  I  do  not  know 
what  position  wUl  finally  be  taken;  tut 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  by 
an  overwhelming  mai<Hlty,  reported  a 
tariff  bill  which  contained  somewhat 
different  figures  than  the  Senate  bill. 
which  the  able  Soiator  from  Idaho 
helped  to  draft,  bat  still  carried  the  tar- 
iff ixovision.  The  fact  that  that  bill 
was  stet)ngly  supported  in  the  House 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tratlMi  must  have  favored  it  and  will 
favor  the  bill  when  it  comes  to  the  Sen- 
ate. That  is  my  h(4;>e.  It  is  only  a  hope. 
I  hope  it  will  materialize 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  What  Is  the  pros- 
pect for  revising  the  quotas  which  were 
to  be  inuxxed  upon  the  imports  of  lead 
and  zinc  about  3  years  ago?  Would  this 
bill  affect  the  status  of  those  quota 
limitations? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  This  bill  would  not. 
We  hope  a  MU  wiU  finally  clear  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  As  I  recall,  we  im- 
posed a  20 -percent  restriction  on  impoits 
of  lead  and  zinc. 

Mr.  ANDEEtSON.  I  am  not  certain 
as  to  the  exact  amount. 

Mr.  DWORSHAEL  That  restriction 
would  not  be  affected  by  this  bin? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  this  bilL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  S^iiator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  summary,  as  I 
understand  what  is  before  us,  the  lead 
and  zinc  industry  is  Indispensable  to  the 
country,  to  its  Industries,  suid  to  its  de- 
fenses. The  industry  is  presently  In  a 
poor  condition  because  of  foreign  c(»n- 
petition.  There  is  real  difficulty  in  Im- 
posing quotas,  import  taxes,  and  so 
forth,  largely  because  of  a  substantial 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  likeU- 
hood  that  some  general  policy  win  be 
adopted  after  the  first  ai  the  year. 

Mr  ANDERSON.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Therefore,  It  is  pro- 
posed that  as  regards  this  Indusl3T. 
which  now  Is  in  some  difficulty,  and  par- 
ticularly its  sman  producers,  we  provide 
that  the  lead  producers  shaU  receive  a 
sutksidy  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  market  price  and 
14 '2  cents  a  potmd,  and  that  the  zinc 
producers  shall  receive  a  subsidy  equal 
to  55  percent — to  keep  them  alive  and 
afloat.  That  Is  the  substance  of  the 
bm.  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  this 
measure  does  not  go  as  far  as  he  would 
like  It  to  go  or  as  far  as  the  able  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  DworshakI  would  like 
it  to  go.  and  certainly  it  does  not  go  as 
far  as  the  able  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
BENirrrrl  would  like  it  to  go;  bat  it  is 
the  best  we  can  get  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  understaixL 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sttiator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  "Rie  discussion  in  regard 
to  lead  and  zinc  and  the  necessity  of 
providing  assistance  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers leaves  me  a  little  puzzled.    On 
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the  day  when  the  committee  reported  the 
bill  for  the  relief  of  domestic  lead  and 
zinc  producers  through  a  guaranteed 
price,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced that  a  barter  "deal"  had  been 
made,  whereby  surplus  farm  commod- 
ities— primarily  wheat — would  be  sold  to 
Asiatic  countries,  which  would  pay  for 
the  wheat  with  100,000  tons  of  lead  and 
zinc,  to  be  sent  to  this  country  from.  I 
believe,  Canada  and  Mexico — two  good 
friends  of  ours.  But.  as  I  understand, 
the  lead  and  zinc  which  will  be  shipped 
into  the  United  States  under  the  barter 
deal  will  not  be  subject  to  tariffs  or  to 
quotas.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  can  discern  any  con- 
flict of  purpose  between  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  also  the  Congress, 
when  one  of  them  is  attempting  to  pro- 
tect the  domestic  producers  of  lead  and 
zinc,  whereas  the  other  Government 
agency  is  making  a  deal  to  bring  in  100.- 

000  tons  of  additional  lead  and  zinc 
imder  preference  arrangements,  whereas 

1  understood  that  the  troubles  of  the 
domestic  producers  were  largely  due  to 
excessive  imports.  Just  what  is  the  sit- 
uation, and  what  should  be  done  about 
it? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  100,000  tons  of 
lead  and  zinc  are  coming  into  this  coun- 
try imder  a  barter  arrangement:  and 
that  is  a  matter  which  I  vigorously  op- 
posed, and  still  oppose,  and  I  still  think 
it  is  a  bad  arrangement.  However,  it 
will  succeed  in  skimming  off  from  coun- 
tries which  are  importers  into  this 
country  100,000  tons  of  lead  and  zinc 
which  are  to  go  into  a  stockpile,  where 
they  will  not  enter  the  market. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  will  just  be  held 
over  the  market,  will  they  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes,  they  wUl  be 
held  over  the  market.  I  do  not  like 
that;  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
knows  my  theories  well  enough  to  know 
that  I  do  not  like  it.  I  criticized  it  at  the 
time;  but  the  arrangement  was  made. 

I  say  I  do  not  believe  it  will  help  us 
or  hurt  us  to  have  this  lead  come  in,  but 
it  is  no  solution  to  our  problem. 

The  bill  now  before  us  is  a  slight  solu- 
tion of  some  of  our  troubles,  but  it  does 
not  go  as  far  as  it  should  go.  But  at 
least  it  will  be  of  some  assistance,  and 
it  may  lead  to  better  things  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  asked  the  question 
because  there  seemed  to  be  a  conflict  of 
purposes,  and  I  assume  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  right  hand  and  has 
a  left  hand,  and  that  sometimes  there 
is  very  little  conmiunication  between  the 
two.  In  that  connection  I  have  in  mind 
the  lead  and  zinc  situation  under  which 
we  have  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  the 
House  and  the  announcement  that  100,- 
000  tons  of  additional  lead  and  zinc  are 
to  be  brought  into  the  United  States 
under  preference  conditions.  Those  an- 
nouncements came  within  2  hours  of 
each  other  over  the  wire  services. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  say  they 
confused  me  as  much  as,  or  more  than, 
they  confused  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  confused. 


too.  I  feel  much  better  than  I  did  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  my  able 
friend. 

Mr.  BENNETT.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  proper  time  comes.  I  wish  to  obtain 
the  floor  in  my  own  right,  and  then  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  I  shall 
wait  until  that  point  is  reached. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Very  weU. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  House  bill  84. 
to  stabilize  the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc 
by  small  domestic  producers  on  public, 
Indian  and  other  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  that  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  say 
that  being  a  member  of  the  minority  in 
the  Senate,  I  realize  that  I  have  no  in- 
fluence with  this  administration — which 
fact  does  not  bother  me  to  the  slightest 
extent — but  I  also  realize  that  the  Sena- 
tor frcxn  New  Mexico  has  almost  im- 
limited  influence  with  this  administra- 
tion: and  on  that  basis  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  whether  he  will  give  us  any 
assvu-ance  that  early  in  the  next  session 
the  Congress  will  make  an  all-out  effort 
to  see  to  it  that  the  lead-zinc  mining 
industry  receives  some  recognition  and 
>UKX>rt  from  the  administration,  in  line 
.vith  the  desires  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  from  the  western  mining  States. 
so  that  we  can  stabilize  the  lead -zinc 
industry,  which  has  been  in  great  dis- 
tress for  many  years? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Idaho — with 
whom  I  have  worked  for  many  years  in 
connection  with  the  very  program  he  is 
talking  about — ttiat  I  will  do  the  very 
best  I  can,  and  I  hope  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  other  Senators,  in  trying  to  ob- 
tain what  I  regard  as  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion of  the  lead-zinc  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  84,  to  stabilize  the  mining  of  lead 
and  zinc  by  small  domestic  producers  on 
public,  Indian  and  other  lands,  and  for 
other  pui-poses. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  offer  an  amendment.  First,  I  wish  to 
be  sure  that  I  am  offering  the  amend- 
ment to  the  right  bill.  Is  the  Senate 
now  considering  House  bill  84? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT,  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  to  have  stated. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  srield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  JordakI 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCakth  Y  ] . 

lAx.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  still  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Yes. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  ].  to  permit  him  to  bring  up 
the  lead  and  zinc  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  Its  business  tonight,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  10:30  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  MEXICAN 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that  at 
6:45  this  evening  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota will  move  that  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Mexican  agricultural  labor 
bill  be  laid  on  the  table.  I  now  ask  tl^at 
cm  the  question  of  agreeing  to  that  mo- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  say  that 
does  not  require  unanimous  consent.  I 
simply  give  this  notice. 


STABILIZATION  OF  MINING  OF 
LEAD  AND  ZINC 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  84)  to  stabilize  the  min- 
ing of  lead  and  zinc  by  small  domestic 
producers  on  public,  Indian  and  other 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], has  yielded,  to  permit  the  con- 
sideration of  the  lead  and  zinc  bill. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  section  3 
(a)  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  be- 
fore the  period,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
a  colon  and  the  following: 

Provided,  That  such  further  llmlUtlon 
may  b«  waived  by  the  Secretary  In  order  to 
avoid  undue  hardship  In  the  case  of  any 
small  domestic  producer  having  no  produc- 
tion or  substantially  no  production  during 
any  calendar  year  between  such  dates. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  written  to  take  care  of  small 
producers  who,  in  order  to  prove  that 
they  were  small,  had  to  demonstrate 
that  they  had  limited  production  in  the 
years  between  1950  and  1960. 

It  happened  that  in  my  State — and  I 
am  siure  the  same  may  be  true  of  other 
States — at  that  time  some  small  pro- 
ducers were  Just  about  to  get  into  the 
business  of  producing  lead  or  zinc. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Keystone 
Mining  Co..  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah, 
stating  they  have  been  given  financial 
help  from  OME  of  approximately  $55,000 
and  have  spent  $160,000  of  their  own 
money  and  were  just  about  ready  to  get 
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into  production.  Obviously,  they  have 
no  history,  so  this  subsidy  would  not  be 
made  available  to  them,  even  though 
their  production  was  within  the  limit 
set  forth  by  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
simple.  It  is  permissive.  It  would 
give  the  Secretary  power  to  waive  the 
production  level  limitation  in  order  to 
avoid  undue  hardship  in  the  case  of  any 
small  domestic  producer  having  no  pro- 
duction or  substantially  no  production 
during  any  calendar  year  between  those 
dates. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  has  been  as  stanch  a  friend  and 
helper  of  the  mining  interests  of  the 
West  as  anyone  I  know.  I  think  he  un- 
derstands the  problems  as  well  as  anyone 
I  know.  But  I  think  he  also  imderstands 
the  legislative  problem.  If  he  Insists  on 
the  amendment,  we  shall  have  to  ask  for 
a  conference  with  the  House.  I  think  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  one.  I  think 
a  small  amount  of  help  is  better  than 
no  help  at  all. 

The  help  provided  in  this  bill  would 
probably  not  help  the  miners  in  my 
State  or  the  miners  in  the  State  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  very  much,  but  there 
are  areas  in  the  United  States  where  the 
biU  would  be  helpful.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah,  In  an  effort  to  help  those 
who  may  get  some  help  out  of  the  bill, 
will  present  the  amendment  at  some 
subsequent  time.  I  cannot  say  his 
amendment  is  unjust  or  that  It  Is  not 
good,  because  it  Is.  but  I  point  out  the 
problem  and  express  the  hope  that  he 
may  see  flt  to  withdraw  his  amendment 
because  of  the  legislative  situation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  recognizes  the  problems  and  the 
time  of  the  day  and  the  time  of  the 
week.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  if.  In 
his  opinion,  there  may  be  an  opportunity 
next  year  to  reopen  the  problem  and 
consider  some  of  the  needs  and  problems 
of  the  miners  of  the  tyi>e  this  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  help. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  tried  to  assure 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  I  hoped  to 
do  so.  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  it  is  my  intention,  and  I  hope  we 
may  have  his  very  fine  cooF>eration  In 
that  regard.         [1 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  for  the  record,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record, 
a  letter  from  the  Keystone  Mining  Co., 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  dated  August 
17.  1961,  explaining  the  predicament  of 
that  company  in  the  face  of  this  bill, 
and  another  letter,  dated  August  29, 
1961.  from  the  United  Park  City  Mines 
Co.,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KEraroNK  Mining  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August  17.  1961. 
Senator  Wallace  P.  Bemnett, 
VJ.  Senate.  Waahinffton.  DjG. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett:  Under  the  law 
which  created  the  Office  of  Federal  Explora- 
tion, the  Keystone  Mining  Co.  and  partner- 


ship of  the  United  Park  City  Mines  Co.  made 
application  to  the  OME  and  received  there- 
from 955,855,  and  have  spent  an  additional 
amount  of  approximately  $160,000,  and  have 
developed  a  body  of  low  grade  ore. 

Being  a  small  mine  we  are  naturally  very 
much  Interested  In  the  proposed  small  mine 
bin,  which  has  been  favorably  reported  on 
by  the  House  Interior  Committee.  How- 
ever, I  have  been  advised  that  an  amend- 
ment was  made  to  the  bill  "limiting  sub- 
sidies to  the  maximum  average  tonnage  pro- 
duced   by  miners   In   recent   years." 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  not  mined  for  many 
years  and  have  but  recently  gone  into  the 
area  In  the  Park  City  district  with  explora- 
tory work  only,  we,  of  course,  have  no  record 
of  production  behind  us,  except  many,  many 
years  ago  when  we  had  considerable  produc- 
tion. 

Now  I  take  It,  under  the  new  law  which 
is  proposed.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  no  prior 
production  In  recent  years,  that  we  would 
be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  bill.  If 
this  provision  Is  allowed  to  stand.  It  would 
do  exactly  opposite  to  what  the  OME  legis- 
lation endeavored  to  encourage:  that  Is,  the 
exploration  of  the  new  ore  bodies. 

Can  I  not  therefore  ask  you  to  put  before 
the  committee  when  discussing  the  legis- 
lation, the  plight  of  a  mine  such  as  ours, 
where  having  discovered  an  ore  body  we 
are  now  unable  to  mine  it,  as  we  have  no 
earlier  production  (only  such  prior  pro- 
duction that  was  produced  diirlng  explora- 
tion work)  upon  which  to  base  a  quota. 
Sincerely, 

Ketstone  Mining  Co.. 
Claeence  Bambekceb,  President. 

United  Pakk  City  Mines  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  August  29,  1961. 
Re  lead-zinc  mining  legislation  S.  1747  and 

HJt.  84. 
Hon.  Wallace  P.  Bennett, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dbaji  SxrfATOK  Bennett:  Most  Independent 
lead-zinc  miners  here  in  the  West  were 
surprised  and  disappointed  to  learn  that  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  has  amended  S. 
1747  so  that  It  now  contains  the  watered 
down  provisions  of  H.R.  84,  as  consideration 
for  small  mines  subsidy. 

Many  of  us  have  solicited  governmental 
exploration  aid  through  DM£A  or  OlSiE  and, 
with  matching  funds,  have  developed  ore 
bodies.  Since  we  have  little  or  no  produc- 
tion record,  section  3(a)  of  H.R.  84  excludes 
us  from  participation  in  benefits  that  are 
designed  so  the  small  miner  may  get  the 
return  of  his  Investment  and  repay  the 
Government.  We  cannot  do  this  at  present 
metal  prices. 

Section  3(a)  of  HJt.  84  states:  "Subject 
to  further  limitations  that  no  producer  may 
be  paid  in  any  such  calendar  year  for  an 
amount  in  excess  of  his  maximum  produc- 
tion during  any  calendar  year  between  Janu- 
ary 1,  1950.  and  E>ecember  31,  1960."  Key- 
stone mine  and  the  Judge  mine  of  the  Park 
City  district  are  examples  of  mines  which 
have  developed  ore  bodies  with  government 
exploration  aid  and  have  little  or  no  pre 
tlon  record. 

When  the  Senate  considers  H.R.  84  as  a 
single  bill  after  It  moves  through  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  (it  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives) .  or  when  S. 
1747  is  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, tills  same  discriminatory  requirement  of 
a  production  record  should  be  corrected. 
It  would  seem  strangely  unfair  that  one 
small  mine  would  be  denied  assistance  be- 
cause it  could  not  afford  to  mine  its  ore  body 
at  current  low  metal  prices,  while  Its  neigh- 
bor, which  could  afford  to  establish  a  pro- 
duction record,  was  given  the  maximum 
benefit  oi  aid. 

S.  1747  contains  a  provision  that  the  small 
mine  subsidy  be  paid  from  Import  taxes  on 
foreign  metal.     If,  for  no  other  reason,  all 
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domestic  producers  shoiild  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate equally  in  the  subsidy  provisions.  If 
Xkkej  qualify  as  a  small  producer. 

The  Congressional  RECX>aD  for  August  24. 
1961.  contains  undeniable  evidence  that  the 
domestic  lead-zinc  mining  industry  should 
be  lifted  from  its  present  predicament.  We 
respectfully  ask  that  you  do  everything  you 
can  to  pass  8.  1747  for  a  long-range  solution 
to  the  lead-zinc  mining  problem,  but  to  cor- 
rect the  provisions  that  would  deny  much 
needed.  Immediate,  aid  to  many  of  us  who 
need  aid  badly. 

Sincerely  yours. 

United  Paek  Cttt  Mines  Co., 

8.  K.  Dsoubat, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  recognize  the  prob- 
lem the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  poses,  and  will  be  glad  to  coop- 
erate with  him.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  withdraws  his 
amendment. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  84)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill  1747 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  H.R.  84  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  mef 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  express  my  sincere  and 
deep  gratitude,  not  only  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  [Mr.  Anderson],  but  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  to 
every  other  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
has  made  it  possible  for  this  bill  to  be 
passed.  As  has  been  made  clear,  while 
it  is  far  from  being  an  adequate  solution 
to  the  problons  of  the  lead  and  zinc 
mining  industry,  it  is  beneficial  to  a  high 
degree  to  many  small  producers ;  and  the 
mining  people  and  interests  in  Oklahoma 
are  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  the  other  Senators  who  made 
It  possible  for  this  bill  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  also  join  my  sen- 
ior colleague  in  expressing  appreciation 
for  this  very  much  needed  emergency 
legislation  which  represents  an  effort  to 
save  the  small  business  component  of  the 
lead  and  zinc  mining  industry.  It  will 
permit  a  recovery  of  the  Investment  of 
human  resources — the  many  thousands 
of  man-hours  of  labor  that  have  gone 
into  gouging  out  the  small  mines  which 
are  worked  by  small  businessmen  with 
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very  few  employees.  It  will  permit  the 
salvaging  of  large  amounts  of  lead  and 
zinc  ores  that  otherwise  would  be  lost. 
Unless  these  mines  are  pumped  and  kept 
water  free,  they  cave  in  and  we  lose  for- 
ever to  posterity  the  advantage  bf  those 
natural  resources.  The  bill  will  not  cure 
all  of  the  ills  of  the  zinc  and  lead  mining 
industry,  but  it  will  certainly  help  keep 
some  of  the  industry  In  business.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  his  favorable  consideration  of  the 
bill.  It  oould  not  have  been  passed  with- 
out his  support. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  both  Sen- 
ators frum  Oklahoma  for  their  kind  re- 
marks. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1440.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved 
July  14,  1960  (74  Stat.  526),  relating  to  tlie 
establishment  of  a  register  In  the  IDepart- 
ment  of  Commerce  of  certain  motor  vehicle 
operators'  licensee;  and 

S.  2295.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  organisation,  tmptrovement. 
and  maintenance  of  the  National  Zoologi- 
cal Park,"  approved  April  30.   1890. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following 
bills  of  the  House: 

HJl.  2732.  An  act  to  amend  section  303 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1049  to 
provide  that  the  Secretaries  of  the  imlformed 
services  shall  prescribe  a  reasonable  mone- 
tary allowance  for  transfwrtatlon  of  house 
trailers  or  mobile  dwellings  upon  permanent 
change  of  station  of  members  of  tb«  uni- 
formed services:  and 

H  Jl.  8765.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemplojrment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJi.  6775)  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  op- 
eration of  steamship  conferences. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl 
(HJl.  6845)  to  amend  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  functions  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  jm^  tempore  had  aflBxed  his 
signature  to  the  enrolled  bill  (HJl.  7500) 
to  provide  for  a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the 
peoples  of  interested  coimtries  and  areas 
In  meeting  their  needs  for  sklDed  man- 
power, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  majority  leader  has  announced,  at 
6:45  p.m.  I  will  offer  a  motion  to  lay 
the  conference  report  on  the  table.  I 
shall  do  so  because  I  hope  to  save  the 
time  of  the  Senate  and  prevent  a  pro- 
longed debate  of  this  particular  issue. 

I  think  consideration  of  this  program 
should  be  put  aside,  at  least  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  session  of  Congress 
in  January.  This  program  should  be 
improved  at  least  to  the  degree  in  which 
it  was  approved  by  the  Senate,  after 
almost  a  full  day's  debate.  Before  we 
debated  it  in  the  Senate,  action  was  taken 
on  it  by  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
As  a  result  very  minor  improvements  in 
the  program  were  recommended,  one 
having  to  do  with  the  employment  of 
Mexican  nationals  in  the  operation  of 
power-driven  machinery;  and.  second. 
having  to  do  with  their  employment  in 
nonseasonal  work. 

The  position  of  the  committee  was 
that  some  limitation,  some  tightening 
up.  was  necessary  regarding  the  em- 
ployment of  Mexican  nationals  in  these 
two  general  areas. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  established, 
there  had  been  abuses.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  those  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  program  expressed  the 
opinion  that  this  tightening  up  would 
be  helpful  to  them  in  efforts  to  keep 
Mexican  nationals  employed  at  the  kind 
of  work  originally  intended. 

The  committee  also  reported  an  addi- 
tional provision,  section  506,  which  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  improvement  of 
the  basic  program.  The  jommittee  re- 
port provided  that  American  farmwork- 
ers could  not  be  employed  in  the  same 
kind  of  work  in  which  Mexican  nationals 
were  being  employed,  unless  the  Ameri- 
cans were  paid  as  much  as  the  Mexicans 
were  being  paid.  That  was  an  advance. 
I  suppose  that  was  the  first  time  we  had 
established  a  minimum  wage  in  agricul- 
ture for  American  workers. 

Under  the  existing  law  and  the  agree- 
ment with  Mexico,  American  employers 
or  growers  who  use  Mexican  national 
workers  must  pay  at  least  50  cents  an 
hour  to  the  Mexican  nationals  who  are 
brought  into  this  country  under  that 
law.  However,  the  employers  are  not 
required  to  pay  50  cents  an  hour  to 
American  migrant  or  nonmigrant  work- 
ers who  are  employed  in  the  same  kind 
of  work. 

We  had  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
in  certain  areas  of  the  country  Mexi- 
can nationals  employed  in  this  type  of 
work  were  paid  50  cents  an  hour  mini- 
mum under  the  agreement  with  Mexico 
but  Americans  employed  in  the  same 
type  ot  work  were  earning  only  30  cents 
an  hour.    The  committee  evidently  felt 


that  Americans  ^ouid  be  paid  as  much 
as  was  being  paid  to  Mexicans. 

This  section  removed  by  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  which  I  offered  dur- 
ing the  debate  in  the  Senate.  My 
amendment  proposed  that  Mexican  na- 
tionals employed  in  this  country  be  paid 
at  least  dO  percent  of  the  average  farm 
wage  in  the  State  or  in  the  Nation 
whichever  was  lower. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  was  to 
establish  a  new  standard  for  determin- 
ing wages  paid  to  Mexicans  brought 
into  the  United  States  as  agricultural 
workers.  Under  existing  law  they  must 
be  paid  the  prevailing  wage  in  the  area 
for  the  same  kind  of  work. 

There  is  a  standard  existing  today. 
My  smiendment  would  have  improved 
that  standard  and  would  have  gone  a 
small  way  toward  making  the  growers 
who  sought  to  employ  Mexican  nationals 
at  least  bid  against  the  average  wa^e 
for  farmworkers  in  the  State  or  in  the 
Nation,  whichever  average  was  lower. 

My  amendment  was  not  accepted  in 
the  conference.  Section  505.  which  the 
amendment  had  replaced,  was  not  ac- 
cepted, of  course,  because  it  was  no  long- 
er in  the  bill. 

Beyond  that,  the  conference  backed 
up  even  in  respect  to  two  very  limited 
provisions  which  were  left.  One,  in  re- 
gard to  limiting  employment  to  seasonal 
work,  was  retained;  but  the  other,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  employment  of  Mexi- 
can nationals  for  the  operation  of  ma- 
chinery, was  modified  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  my  judgment  it  will  be  practical- 
ly ineffective. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  point  the  Senator 
has  brought  out  about  the  workers  be- 
ing employed  in  the  operation  of  ma- 
chinery is  the  thing  some  object  to  now. 
I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  if  the 
conference  report  is  agreed  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  with  respect  to  offering 
domestic  workers  comparable  wages  win 
remain.  That  language  provides  that  no 
Mexican  workers  may  be  employed  In 
any  area  unless  comparable  wages  are 
offered  to  domestic  workers. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Has  section  505 
been  restored? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  This  language  is  in  the 
existing  law. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Section  505  is  not 
in  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  shall  read  the  lan- 
guage for  the  Senator. 

No  worker  recruited  under  this  pro- 
gram shall  be  available  for  employment 
in  any  area  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  determined  and  certified  that — 

(1)  BttOelent  domestic  workers  who  are 
able,  willing,  and  qualified  are  not  available 
at  the  time  and  placs  needed  to  perform  ths 
work  for  which  such  workers  are  to  b« 
employed,  (2)  the  employment  of  sucb 
workers  will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  domestic  agri- 
cultural worksrs  similarly  employed,  and 
(S)  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to 
attract  domestic  workers  for  such  employ- 
ment at  wages  and  standard  hoars  of  work 
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comparable    to    those    offered    to    foreign 

workers. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  understand.  That 
is  language  in  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  language  would 
remain  in  the  law. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  There  was  some 
new  language  in  section  505,  somewhat 
more  specific,  which  was  not  retained 
in  the  conference. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. However,  this  language  remains 
in  the  law. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  My  reference  was 
as  to  what  was  In  section  505  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  committee.  The 
language  was  removed  during  the  course 
of  debate  and  agreeing  to  amendments 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  law  does  protect 
domestic  workers  to  this  extent,  and 
this  authority  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Secretary  has 
an  obligation  to  determine  the  prevail- 
ing wage,  to  require  payment  of  the 
prevailing  wage  for  employment  in 
similar  work,  and  to  require  employers 
of  Mexicans  to  pay  at  least  the  prevail- 
ing wage. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  is  correct.  That 
provision  is  still  in  the  law. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

This  program  should  have  been  im- 
proved for  three  or  four  very  obvious 
reasons.  The  evidence  conclusively 
shows  that  In  the  areas  in  which  Mexi- 
can nationals  have  been  employed  in  the 
greatest  numbers  the  effect  has  been  to 
depress  the  wages  which  are  paid  to 
American  farmworkers. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral rise  in  wages  paid  to  farmworkers. 
In  the  areas  in  which  large  numbers  of 
Mexican  nationals  have  been  employed 
under  contract,  wages  have  not  risen  as 
fast  as  the  national  average,  or  as  fast 
as  the  average  in  other  types  of  employ- 
ment. In  some  areas,  overall  wages  av- 
erages have  tended  to  decrease.  This  is 
the  kind  of  evidence  which  it  seems  to 
me  is  beyond  refutation.  When  tens  of 
thousands  of  such  workers  are  employed 
in  an  area,  the  effect  obviously  Is  to 
depress  wages  for  American  farmwork- 
ers, both  migrants  and  residents  of  the 
area. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  reports  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  show  that  the  State 
which  uses  the  most  Mexican  migrant 
laborers  has  wages  which  average  the 
highest  in  the  United  States.  California 
ranks  first  in  the  amount  of  labor  used 
under  this  program,  and  the  wage  scale 
on  the  average  is  11.24  an  hour.  I  believe. 
That  is  the  figure  reported  by  those  De- 
partments. 

In  almost  every  case  In  which  a  State 
employs  a  large  amount  of  Mexican  labor 
the  wage  scale  Is  high.  I  admit  that 
Texas  is  low.  The  wage  scale  there  is  77 
cents  an  hour.       ]  I 
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Mr.  McCARiTHY.  Texas  employs  the 
second  largest  number  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  wage  scale  averages  77  cents  an 
hour. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  This  has  some  re- 
lationship to  how  close  to  the  border  one 
is.  Numbers  are  not  the  only  standard 
to  be  used. 

With  the  exception  of  California,  in 
regard  to  other  States  which  employ 
large  numbers  of  Mexican  nationals,  the 
report  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  indicates  that  there  is  a  depressing 
effect  on  wages  and  that  such  employ- 
ment interferes  with  the  rise  In  wages 
characteristic  of  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  1952,  before  Public  Law  78  was  en- 
acted, the  average  wage  for  migratory 
farm  labor,  both  male  and  female,  was 
$6.90  a  day.  but  that  in  1959  the  average 
had  fallen  to  $6  a  day,  a  decrease  of 
about  14  percent?  This  is  virtually  the 
only  group  of  laborers  In  the  country 
whose  wages  have  diminished  during  the 
period  involved.  In  other  words,  the  re- 
sult of  hiring  Mexican  farm  laborers 
imder  Public  Law  78  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  wages  for  migratory  labor,  though 
the  wages  for  every  other  type  of  labor 
went  up  during  the  7-year  period. 

In  the  case  of  males  the  decrease  was 
even  more  striking,  from  $7.35  to  $6.10 
per  day. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  I  believe  those  statistics 
are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dealing  with 
the  hired  farm  working  force  for  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1959. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. The  figures  I  quoted  are  from 
page  42. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator f  rwn  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  this  debate. 
I  shall  not,  of  course,  take  any  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator,  except  to  state  that 
I  shall  support  the  Senator  on  the  vote. 

I  believe  improvement  is  needed  in  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  American  labor,  es- 
pecially of  agricultural  labor.  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  on  the  subcommittee 
which  deals  with  migratory  labor,  along 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams!.  The  whole  cU- 
mate  needs  to  be  changed  in  terms  of 
many  areas,  including  the  elementary 
area  of  union  recognition. 

I  believe  the  general  thrust  of  the 
Senator's  activities  is  to  endeavor  to  put 
agricultural  labor,  at  long  last,  in  some 
frame  of  reference  with  labor  generally 
In  the  country.  I  shall  support  his 
moUon. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  correct.    That  is  my  hope. 


Unfortunately,  in  order  to  do  some- 
thing for  American  farmworkers  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  indirect  approach 
and  to  attempt  to  Improve  conditions  for 
Mexican  nationals  who  work  In  this 
country,  in  the  hope  that  competition 
may  force  American  employers  to  seek 
out  American  workers  and  give  them 
working  conditions,  or  at  least  wages, 
roughly  comparable  to  those  accorded  to 
the  Mexican  nationals  brought  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  Is  render- 
ing an  outstanding  service  in  his  activity. 
We  need  specialists  in  the  Senate  who 
study  problems  carefully.  I  am  grateful 
that  the  Senator  has  made  this  his  cause. 
I  am  glad  to  support  him. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  his  support. 

A  second  reason  why  we  ought  to  be 
concerned  about  this  program  is  the  con- 
tinuous complaint  and  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  Government.  It 
may  be  charged  that  this  Is  somewhat 
self-sei-ving,  and  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment could  cut  off  the  flow  of  Mexican 
nationals,  if  it  wished  to  do  so.  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  Mexican  Government  does 
complain  and  does  protest. 

A  number  of  us  visited  Guadalajara  In 
a  congressional  delegation  last  February. 
This  was  one  of  the  points  which  was 
stressed  almost  continuously.  It  is  a 
point  of  issue.  We  may  charge  that  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  Mexican  Government 
as  much  as  ours,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
we  can  resolve  that  kind  of  disagreement 
or  that  kind  of  charge  and  counter- 
charge. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  program  is  dis- 
turbing to  the  Mexicans.  I  suggest  that 
we  should  give  some  attention  to  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  who  said  that  some 
of  the  growers  In  his  State  did  not  wish 
to  have  even  the  moderate  change  and 
improvement  which  the  conference  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  today. 

They  say  that  they  would  rather  work 
imder  the  immigration  law,  Public  Law 
414,  which  permits  the  importation  of 
nonquota  immigrants  for  employment  in 
work  for  which  American  workers  are 
not  available.  This  Is  a  practice  which 
is  followed  in  some  areas  of  the  coimtry 
as  between  growers  of  this  country  and, 
for  example,  the  government  of  the 
Bahama  Islands  and  of  Jamaica.  In 
such  a  case  we  would  have  an  agreement 
between  an  American  employer,  the  par- 
ticular national's  own  government,  and 
the  national  himself. 

It  would  be  supervised  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  In  such 
a  case,  if  anyone  were  responsible  for 
bad  working  conditions,  It  would  not  be 
our  Government  primarily,  but  the  gov- 
erment  of  the  country  of  the  national 
who  is  brought  in  vmder  contract.  I 
suggest  that  that  is  a  much  better  way 
to  handle  the  program  than  to  make  our 
Government  responsible,  in  a  sense,  for 
recruiting  and  providing  workers  for 
growers  in  the  United  States. 

This  alternative  approach  exists  in 
the  law  and  Is  available.  It  can  be  more 
effectively  supervised  and  it  does  not 
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have  the  unfortunate  accompanying  con- 
sequence of  dislocating  American  work- 
ers over  broad  areas  of  the  United 
States:  it  Is  one  which  can  be  used  where 
there  Is  a  real  necessity  to  replace  the 
workers  who  might  not  come  In  If  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program  were  not 
continued.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
answer  to  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  him 
requesting  a  statement  from  him  as  to 
what  would  happen  if  the  program  were 
not  continued  this  September,  sent  me 
a  letter,  parts  of  which  I  should  like  to 
read.  He  said  that  he  had  given  con- 
siderable thought  to  my  inquiry  as  to 
the  harm  that  might  be  caused  to  the 
agriculture  of  a  community  or  individual 
growers  if  Congress  failed  to  enact  an 
extension  of  the  Mexican  labor  program. 
He  said: 

As  you  know,  the  present  program  expires 
;  on  December  31.    IT  the  law  Is  not  extended 

before  adjournment  this  year,  the  process 
of  repatriation  of  the  brazeros  then  em- 
ployed would  have  to  begin  Immediately 
after  December  31. 

They  would  have  to  return.  Such  a 
thing  would  not  be  so  serious  because  if 
they  are  here  for  seasonal  work,  they 
should  not  be  here  after  December  31, 
when  the  seasonal  work  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  ordinary  sesisonal  proc- 
esses of  raising  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
< ;  cotton  have  not  ]wt  begun.    So  in  terms 

of  the  basic  intent  of  the  law  to  pro- 
»  vide  seasonal  workers,  such  repatriation 

would  be  really  consistent  with  the  law 
as  it  has  been  drafted  and  as  it  should 
have  been  followed. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Under  the  present  law 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  power 
to  do  what  the  Senator  has  suggested 
when  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that 
domestic  workers  are  available  or  when 
the  workers  are  no  longer  seasonal 
workers.  He  can  send  the  Mexican 
workers  back  at  any  time  he  wishes  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  only  point  is  that  through 
the  years  it  has  been  assiuned  that  the 
law  would  continue,  and  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  gone  forward  In  the  proc- 
ess of  repatriating  the  Mexican  workers, 
and  it  has  been  required  to  bring  them 
back. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor has  stated  in  the  letter  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred  that  all  the 
workers  will  be  required  to  go  home  be- 
cause the  law  will  expire. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  Is 
correct 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  communications  from  employers, 
particularly  in  California  and  other 
States,  who  use  a  great  deal  of  this  type 
of  labor.  I  am  told  that  in  order  to  fi- 
nance their  crop  for  the  next  season, 
farmers  must  obtain  loans  from  bankers, 
who  require  that  they  have  sufBcient  la- 
bor before  they  will  loan  the  money. 
That  is  the  common  practice. 

Moreover,  my  State  of  North  Carolina 
does  not  use  any  migratory  or  Mexican 
labor  whatsoever.  The  problem  is  not  a 
subject  of  concern  to  my  State.     But 


from  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to 
gather,  a  failure  to  extend  the  law  would 
certainly  hurt  many  States,  and  would 
Jeopardlae  the  fruity  vegetable,  and  prod- 
uce market  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  largest  part  of  such  products 
is  now  raised  on  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  should  like  to 
state  two  polntfi  In  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  has  indicated,  the  farm- 
ers can  work  out  the  problem  by  other 
means  to  meet  specific  problems  in  their 
areas. 

The  second  point  is  that  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  a  termination  of  the  program. 
If  that  were  the  question,  I  would  pro- 
pose a  gradual  phasing  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. What  we  are  talking  about  now 
is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  any  great  hardship  if  we  should 
postpone  action  on  this  measure  until 
January  of  next  year  In  the  hope  that, 
In  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  the  bill  should  then 
go  to  conference,  and  the  conferees 
might  be  moved  to  do  something  more 
about  the  program. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend.  I 
wish  to  make  only  a  very  brief  comment. 
I  hope  that  the  motion  to  table  is  re- 
jected. The  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram has  been  a  source  of  supplemental 
labor  for  over  a  decade.  Rather 
strangely,  tonight  in  the  Senate  there 
are  some  who  will  opix)se  the  conference 
rejxjrt  because  they  believe  that  it  win 
give  too  much  assistance  to  American 
farmers,  while  there  are  others  who  will 
oppose  the  report  because  they  believe  it 
provides  too  little. 

I  wish  to  say  most  respectfully  to  my 
friend  from  Minnesota  that  I  objected, 
as  he  knows,  to  the  philosophy  back  of 
the  amendment  which  he  proposed.  At 
the  same  time  I  said  that  I  was  prepared 
to  vote  for  a  national  agricultural  mini- 
mum wage  for  domestic  farm  labor  at 
any  time  that  Congress  has  the  courage 
to  stand  up  and  do  so. 

But  I  beg  and  pray  of  the  Senate  not 
to  reject  a  bill  which  provides  the 
American  farmer  with  a  source  of 
supplemental  labor  when  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  finds  it  is  not  available 
domestically  and  after  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  certifies  that  such  foreign  labor 
will  not  adversely  affect  employment  op- 
portunities for  domestic  workers. 

I  thank  my  able  friend. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  amendment 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  would 
not  In  any  way  have  greatly  affected  the 
growers  in  the  State  of  California.  The 
wages  which  are  being  paid  to  migrant 
laborers  generally  in  California,  includ- 
ing Mexican  nationals,  are  high  enough 
for  the  most  part  so  that  they  would  not 
have  been  affected  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
It  is  true  that  the  people  in  my  State 
pay  the  highest  wages  In  the  Nation  for 
both  domestic  and  foreign  farm  labor. 

I  merely  say.  however,  that  in  my 
judgment,  as  I  endeavored  to  note  In  the 


Rbcoro  on  September  11.  the  proposed 

legislation  ought  not  to  be  a  vehicle  by 
which  Congress  would  transfer  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
set  minimum  wages  in  this  field  when 
we,  quite  correctly,  refused  to  do  so  a 
few  months  ago  in  setting  new  minimum 
wages  for  those  in  the  Industrial  and 
service  sector  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield- 
Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  report  is  tabled, 
there  will  be  regrets  all  around.  I  real- 
ize that  large  employers  of  Mexican  labor 
do  not  like  the  bill.  I  realize  that  labor 
does  not  like  the  report.  One  side  does 
not  like  it  because  it  did  not  receive 
everything  It  wanted.  The  other  side 
does  not  like  the  report  because  it  would 
receive  more  than  it  wanted.  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  a  possibility  chat  if  the  report 
is  tabled,  both  sides  may  wind  up  getting 
nothing  that  they  wanted.  So  I  think  I 
shall  have  to  vote  against  the  McCarthy 
motion.    Are  there  other  sponsors? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  cosponsors  I  shall  have. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  WD  would 
give  American  labor  far  more  than  It  ever 
had  before  in  any  Mexican  farm  labor 
program.  I  know  that  it  did  not  get  100 
percent  of  what  it  asked  for.  But  I  am 
sure  that  some  of  the  employers  do  not 
like  it  because  labor  would  get  so  much 
of  what  It  asked  for.  Therefore  I  think 
I  shall  vote  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  distressed  to 
learn  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
will  vote  against  the  motion  to  table, 
especially  on  the  basis  of  the  argument 
that  he  has  made. 

He  reminds  me  of  an  opponent  I  bad 
at  one  time  who  charged  that  I  had  a 
100-percent  perfect  record  on  the  Demo- 
cratic scorecard. 

He  said,  "The  Democrats  are  right 
half  tlie  time;  the  Republicans  are  riglit 
half  the  time." 

Therefore,  he  thought  I  ought  to  have 
about  a  50 -percent  record  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.  I  admitted  that  what  he 
said  might  be  correct,  but  with  a  100- 
percent  Democratic  record,  he  could  be 
sure  I  was  right  half  the  time,  whereas 
if  I  had  a  50-percent  record.  I  might 
have  been  wrong  at  all  times. 

Mr,  AIKE3*.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota will  recall  that  I  voted  for  his 
amendment,  which  would  have  given 
Mexican  labor  more  than  the  amount 
contained  in  the  conference  report.  The 
mere  fact  that  we  did  not  get  100  per- 
cent of  what  we  asked  for  is  no  reason 
for  our  rejecting  80  percent,  or  whatever 
it  is.  that  American  labor  would  get  in 
the  bill  and  under  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  we  asked  so  very 
little  in  the  first  place,  that  even  If  we 
had  received  ICO  percent  of  what  we  had 
asked  for,  we  would  still  have  gotten 
only  about  10  percent  of  what  was 
needed.  If  we  reduce  that  10  percent 
by  25  p>ercent,  it  does  not  leave  us  a  very 
great  achievement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 
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Mr.  HCAliANb.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  win  not  insist  upon  his 
motion  to  lay  the  conference  report  on 
the  table.  The  nutter  of  using  Mexican 
laborers  is  of  no  eoiKem  whatever  in  my 
State.  We  do  not  have  any  of  them  in 
my  State.  We  pay  our  agricultural 
labor,  as  the  flsures  advanced  by  the 
able  Senator  from  New  Jersey  now  on 
the  floor  Indicate,  well  above  the  aver- 
age and  above  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  Industrial  labor. 

However.  I  remember  the  background 
of  the  act,  wliich  we  are  profXKing  to 
extend.  I  remember  the  wetback  prob- 
lem. I  remember  that  the  Government 
of  Mexico  protested  against  the  old  act, 
under  which  our  farmers  merely  went 
across  the  line  and  recruited  the  laborers 
who  were  closest  to  the  line.  That  was 
the  place  where  there  was  the  best  em- 
ployment in  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  Government  wanted  the 
right  to  recruit  labor  in  areas  of  un- 
employment. As  a  result,  the  act  was 
drafted  in  careful  cooperation  with  the 
Mexican  Government.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  leave  the  sit- 
uation such  that  we  shaU  not  only  have 
a  recurrence  of  the  wetbacks,  with  no 
benefit  to  our  domestic  laborers,  who  do 
not  want  to  perform  stoop  labor,  and 
who  do  not  show  up  in  adequate  num- 
bers to  do  It  wben  it  is  necessary  to  do 
it,  leaving  our  farmers  without  ade- 
quate labor  for  this  humble  sto<^  work. 
That  would  be  the  result  If  the  act  were 
not  extended. 

That  Is  what  the  Senator  will  accom- 
plish if  he  insists  on  his  motion  to  lay  the 
conference  report  on  the  table  and  that 
motion  is  agreed  to.  The  result  will  be  a 
renewal  of  the  wetback  evil  and  the 
evil — at  least  it  was  an  evil  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Mexican  Government— of  our 
farmers  recruiting  labor  anjrwhere  they 
want  to  recruit  it  and  at  any  price  they 
want  to  pay. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  ifinnesota. 
with  his  weU-known  record  of  deep  inter- 
est In  the  welfare  of  people  who  work, 
does  not  want  either  of  these  evils  to 
recur.  However,  that  is  what  would 
happen  tf  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
should  prevail  and  if,  as  a  consequence, 
the  bracero  program  should  cease  to 
exist. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  comments.  I  am  not  making 
any  argument  this  evening  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  discontinued.  I  am 
merely  making  a  motion  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  laid  on  the  table,  post- 
poning further  action  on  the  subject 
until  the  next  maAota.  of  Congress,  in 
JaniuuT.  J I 

Furthermore,  the  action  to  lay  on  the 
table  would  serve  notice  on  the  growers 
that  the  very  modest  improvement  in 
the  program  which  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  Is  something  about  which  we  are 
very  serious.  In  addition  to  that — and 
I  make  this  as  my  final  point  before  the 
time  runs  out — it  would  serve  notice  on 
the  House  of  Representatives,  particular- 
ly on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
call  attention  to  the  whole  conference 
procedure  that  has  been  foUowed  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  Senate  conferees  did  not 


speak  well  for  us  at  that  ctxtference. 
However,  the  Senate  voted  almost  imani- 
mously  to  approve  the  committee  report, 
and  there  was  a  majority  vote  in  support 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  one  vote. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes;  It  was  ap- 
I^oved  by  one  vote.  A  great  many  bills 
and  amendments  are  approved  by  one 
vote.  We  certainly  expect  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  represent 
our  point  of  view.  I  believe  It  was  James 
Madison  who  said  that  when  a  majority 
is  reached  and  prevails  by  even  one  vote, 
that  action  Is  as  sacred  as  thoxigh  the 
action  had  prevailed  unanimously. 

We  must  not  expect  our  conferees  to 
go  to  conference  and  work  out  a  ratio,  by 
saying,  "We  can  arrive  at  a  solution  on 
the  basis  of  a  vote  of  41  to  40,"  for  ex- 
ample, or  on  the  basis  of  a  vote  of  75  to 
25.  I  point  out  that  in  the  House  there 
was  a  vote  on  the  question  of  killing  the 
whole  program.  Approximately  150 
Members  said  they  did  not  want  any 
program.  Is  this  view  represented  by 
the  House  conferees?  As  I  look  at  the 
membership,  there  was  not  a  single 
House  Member  who  was  not  in  favor  of 
the  program.  There  was  only  one  Mem- 
ber In  the  conference  representing  the 
Senate  who  had  voted  for  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  the  amf  erees 
were  in  conference.  I  have  beoi  told 
that  It  was  a  matter  of  27  minutes,  por- 
tal to  portal.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the 
way  to  operate.  At  least,  when  we  go  to 
conference,  we  ought  to  walk  slowly  on 
the  way  to  the  conference,  and  very 
slowly  on  the  way  back,  so  at  least  1 
hoiir  would  elapse  from  the  time  we 
sent  the  conferees  to  negotiate  tor  a  set- 
tlement and  the  time  they  came  back  to 
the  Senate  to  ten  us  that  they  could  not 
do  anything  against  the  firm  stand  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  s^eld,  so  that  I  may  say  a  few 
words  in  defense  of  the  conferees? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  did  speak  In  behalf 
of  the  Senator's  amendment.  There  was 
considerable  discussion  in  favor  of  it. 
The  House  conferees  absolutely  would 
not  take  any  of  it.  They  did  recede  on 
several  points.  However,  they  said: 
"This  is  it.  or  there  will  be  no  migratory 
labor  bin  this  year,  because  we  are  not 
giving  in  on  this  point,  and  we  wiU  not 
yield  on  it  on  the  House  fioor,  either." 

They  refused  to  accept  it.  The  House 
has  already  adopted  the  conferoice  re- 
port. The  biggest  objection  that  arose 
on  the  floor  from  the  Texas  people  was 
accepted  by  the  Representative  from 
Texas,  and  an  attempt  was  made  In  con- 
ference to  iron  out  the  diffo^nces  to 
suit  everybody.  I  knew  the  result  would 
not  suit  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  be- 
cause his  amendment  had  been  stricken 
out  We  did  the  best  we  could.  The 
people  from  Texas  did  not  like  what 
they  accepted. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator did  the  best  he  could,  but  I  merely 
say  that  he  should  have  taken  more  time 
to  do  his  best,  if  only  for  appearances. 


I  w«it  to  one  conference  some  time 
ago,  and  at  about  the  time  we  arrived  at 
the  rotunda,  one  of  the  members  of  our 
delegation  said:  "I  move  that  we  recede 
from  the  position  of  the  Senate."  We 
had  not  even  seen  the  lights  on  the  House 
side  when  this  conferee  began  to  talk 
about  receding. 

I  do  not  say  that  that  is  what  happened 
in  this  conference.  I  do  say  that  under 
the  circimistances  there  is  no  great  vac- 
gency  about  approving  this  conference 
report.  We  have  the  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  no  great  harm 
would  be  done  if  we  wa:.ted  and  took 
another  look  at  the  question  later.  At 
least  we  will  have  served  notice  on  the 
growers  and  on  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  once  in  a  while  we  want  our 
position  to  be  given  a  little  l(xiger  con- 
sideration tn  conference. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  past  few  days  I  have  received 
50  telegrams  and  numerous  other  com- 
munications, principaUy  from  farmers 
and  farm  organizations  concerning  the 
bracero  labor  proposal  now  before  us. 

The  overwhelming  majcn-ity  of  these 
wires,  48  of  the  50  to  be  speclflc,  ex- 
press opposition  to  the  bm  as  it  now 
stands. 

I  win  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  read  all  of  these  commonications,  but 
I  do  wish  to  submit  the  following  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

I  have  received  telegrams  from  the 
f (lowing  in  opposition  to  the  biU: 

Mr.  Ed  Dean,  executive  secretary,  West 
Texas  Agriculture  Employers'  Group, 
Lubbock.  Tex. 

Mr.  Jim  Bowden.  president.  El  Paso 
Valley  Cotton  Association.  El  Paso,  Tex 

Mr.  James  Gallemore,  iH-esident, 
Reeves  County  Farm  Bureau,  Pecos, 
Tex. 

Mr.  Ed  Lewis,  manager,  South  Plains 
F^rm  Labor  Association,  Halnview,  Tex. 

Mr.  Wright  Q.  Boyd,  president,  Daw- 
son County  Cotton  Growers  Association, 
Lamesa.  Tex. 

Mr.  Noel  D.  Debnam.  manager,  Inter- 
County  Market  and  Growers  Association, 
Lamesa,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Robert  Poteet,  manager.  Farmers 
Co-op  Labor  Association,  Lamesa,  Tex. 

Mr.  C.  R  Jaitoon.  manager,  Bolynda 
Cooperative  Labor  Association,  OT)on- 
nell,  Tex. 

Mr.  Glenn  Allred,  president.  Western 
Texas  Farm  Labor  Association,  Muleshoe, 
Tex. 

Mr.  Tom  Cowart,  president,  Valley 
Farm  Bureau.  Mercedes,  Tex. 

Mr.  Leon  M.  Lane,  executive  manager. 
Valley  Farm  Bureau,  Mo-cedes.  Tex. 

R.  Crabb  and  19  residents  of  Pecos, 
Tex.,  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  comran- 
nlcations  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Ricord.  as  foUows: 

LSHMOGK.  Tkx..  Seftevnher  19,  IMJ. 
Senator  Ralph  TAKBoaoueH, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Have  contacted  eight  associations  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  west  Texas  during  last  2  days. 
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None  have  changed  their  original  position 
regarding  extension  of  Public  Law  78.  All 
have  Indicated  that  they  would  rather  have 
no  law  than  to  have  law  with  present  amend- 
ments attached. 

Ed  Dxan. 

Ei.  Paso.  Tex.,  September  20,  1991. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Seriate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Since  returning  to  El  Paso,  we  have  double 
checked  with  numerous  farmers  and  have  yet 
to  And  opinion  contrary  to  that  expressed 
previously  to  you.  We  still  believe  the  Mexi- 
can program  should  be  terminated.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  pleas  you  are  getting 
from  farmers  to  continue  this  program  come 
from  those  who  have  not  fully  realized  how 
drastically  H.R.  2010  would  change  the  law 
or  they  have  not  considered  possible  alterna- 
tives. We  urge  that  you  do  everything  in 
yoxir  power  to  terminate  this  program  now. 

Jim  Bowdem. 

Picos,  Tkx.,  September  20,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yakborough, 
Washington,   D.C.: 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  it  if  you 
will  vote  against  the  Mexican  labor  bill 
today. 

Jamxs  Oallemoce. 

Pi^iNVirw.  Tex.,  September  18, 1961. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Texas, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C.: 
We  represent  1,600  members  through  our 
association.  South  Plains  Farm  Labor,  Plain- 
view,  Tex.     As  a  group   we  are  opposed  to 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2010,  the  bracero 
bill   and   would  prefer   to  have  no  bracero 
program  at  all  as  the  one  with  the  present 
amendments. 

Ed  Lewis. 

Lamesa,  Tex.,  September  18.  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarbobouch, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,   D.C.: 

This  association  and  its  1,500  members  in 
6  counties  urgently  request  you  oppose  the 
extension  of  Public  Law  78  with  the  tractor- 
driving  exclusion  on  it.  This  will  place  an 
unbearable  hardship  on  west  Texas  farmers. 

Wright  G.  Botd, 

Laicxsa.  Tex.,  September  18.  1861. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  of  this  association  with  a  membership 
of  300  ask  that  you  vote  against  Public  Law 
78  with  the  tractor-driving  amendment 
attached. 

Noel  D.  Debnau. 


Lamesa,  Tex.,  September  18,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

This   association    representing   800   mem- 
bers strongly  opposes  passage  of  Public  Law 
78  with  provision  about  tractor  drivers  at- 
tached.    Would   appreciate    your   assistance. 
Mrs.  Robert  Poteet. 


O'DoNNELL,  Tex.,  September  18,  1961. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  manager  of  Bolynda  Coop- 
erative Labor  Association  and  representing 
well  over  350  farmers  who  depend  upon 
bracero  tractor  drivers,  we  strongly  iirge 
that  you  vote  against  HH.  3010. 

O.  E.  Jackson. 


Muleshoe,  Tex.,  September  It.  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  bracero  users  In  this  west  Texas  area 
feel  that  the  amendment  that  the  House 
tacked  on  Public  Law  78  would  ruin  the 
bracero  program.  We,  therefore,  feel  we 
would  be  better  off  if  the  present  program 
died  and  new  negotiation  for  a  new  pro- 
gram was  taken  up. 

Olxmn  Allreo. 


Mercedes.  Tex.,  September  20.  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

We  will  appreciate  your  efforts  to  defeat 
the  present  Public  Law  78.  The  amend- 
ments are  unacceptable  to  farm   bureau. 

Tom  Cowart. 


Mercedes.  Tex..  September  20,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough. 
U.S.   Senate,    Washington,  D.C: 

We  urgently  request  that  you  oppose  the 
present  Public  Law  78.  The  amendments 
are  unbearable  to  farm  bureau. 

Leow  M.  Lane. 

Pecos,  Tex..  September  19,  1961. 
Hon.    Ralph    Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

U   pending  bracero   legislation    is  passed. 
this  area  will  immediately  t>ecome  a  disaster 
area  not  only  to  farmers,  but  local  businesses 
also.     Please  consider  these  facts  carefully. 
R.  Crabb.  Damon  Boyd.  Ira  Cox.  Cal  Wil- 
son.   Geo.    Brown.    A.    Hoelcher.    Bill 
Ramsey.     Black    &     Jensen.     A.    Cox. 
C.   Kellor,   O'Neal   Davis,   L.   R.   Shoe- 
maker, Carl  Cortney.  Allen  Tipton,  Bill 
Tipton,  John  Tipton,  Dan  Luttrell,  Lee 
Weafherbee,  R.  Marable.  Blackle  Huff- 
man, Jim  Ellis,  Glen  BlUa,  Cliff  S.  Kel- 
ton.    Prank    Coleman,    Bill    Lee,    Red 
Bluff,     Lyn     Freeman.     Rodger     New- 
brough.  Ben  Burkholder,  Bob  Brown. 
Roy  Kent,  M.  Kemph.  H.  Moore,  Fred- 
die Quentilla.  Herb  Portenberry.  Carl 
Lasiter.   Worsham   Brothers.    H.   Calls, 
J.  Black.  J.  Bohl,  Tom  John. 


Bttee.  Tex. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Members  of  this  association  have  called  not 
In  favor  of  passing  Public  Law  78  with  rider. 
Due  to  the  industrial  activities  in  this  ares, 
we  are  not  able  to  hire  domestic  labor. 
North    Plains   Farmers   &   Ranchers 
Labor  Association. 


Ej'I'lr,  Tex. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  you  kill  Public  Law  78  as  amended 
by  Senate  and  passed  by  House.  Absolutely 
no  dependable  help  here,  and  Public  Law  78. 
with  rider  attached,  no  help  to  us. 

Morris  Hunt. 

Etter,  Tex..  September   16.  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  urge  you  to  kill  Public  Law  78.  If  this 
law  is  passed  with  rider  atUched  It  will  be 
Impossible  for  us  to  continue  our  farm  oper- 
ations. 

O.  B.  TaoacAs. 


Etter,  Tbx. 
VS.  Senator  Ralph  Yarsorouoh. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  jrou  kill  Public  Law  78  as  amended 
by  Senate  and  passed  by  House.  No  domes- 
tic labor  here  and  Public  Law  78  with  rider 
attached  won't  help  us. 

Paulus  Schroeter. 

Etter.  Tex. 
U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborouoh, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Please  do  all  that  Is  in  your  power  to  kill 
Public  Law  "8  with  rider  attached.  Ruins 
us, 

8am  R.  Cluck. 

Etter.  Tex. 
U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
W€iShington,  D.C: 

Due  to  the  industrial  activities  in  this 
area  we  are  unable  to  hire  farm  lab<M-.  Public 
Law  78  with  rider  will  kill  us. 

Oeorge  Burnett. 

Pecos.  Tex. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarsorouoh. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  do  what  you  can  to  stop  the  Mex- 
ican labor  law. 

a.  j.  hoelscres. 

Pecos.  Tex. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  farmer  of  Pscos  County,  please  stop 
the  bracero  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

William  R.  Ramset. 

Midland.  Tex..  September  18.  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  vote  to  kill  the  bracero  bill  will  be 
appreciated.  We  can't  farm  with  it.  We 
will  be  better  off  without  it. 

R.  C.  Crabb,  Jr. 


Oruver.  Tex..  September  18.  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 
Encourage  you  to  kill  Public  Law  78. 
Respectfully. 

R.  D.  McClellan. 

Pecos.  Tex..  September  18.  1961. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C  : 

The  bracero  labor  bill  in  the  House  at 
present  will  break  the  Texas  farmer  if  passed. 
Help  us  nght  this. 

Damon  Botd. 

Oruver.  Tex..  September  18.  1961. 
VS.  Senator  Ralph   Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Agricultural  economy  of  this  county  can- 
not survive  if  Public  Law   78  is  passed   as 

written. 

Bos  Cluck. 

OatTVER,  Tex..  September  18,  1961. 
US.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Please  exert  all  effort  to  kill  Public  Law 
78.    Bssential  to  local  agricultural  economy. 

J.  C.  Harris. 
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Oruver,  T«x..  September  18,  1961. 
V.B.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Agricultural  standards  this  area  will  de- 
teriorate rapidly  if  Public  Law  78  is  passed 
as  written. 

1 1  Darrell  Cooper. 


Oruver.  Tex.,  September  18,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yajiborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Public  Law  78  as  written  detrimental  to 
agricultural  economy  In  this  area.    Kill  It. 

DONNIE  Tboraon. 


Oruver,  "tEx.,  September  18,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yasborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

If  Public  Law  78  U  passed  It  will  penalize 
farming  and  ranching  in  this  area. 

D.  O.  Cluck. 

Oruvek.  'to...  September  18.  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yasborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Public  Law  78  as  written  will  ruin  irriga- 
tion farming  In  this  county.     Use  your  In- 


fluence to  kUl  It. 


Harlet  Alexander. 


Oruver,  "Ttx.,  September  18,  1961. 
U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Passage  of  Public  Law  78  will  ruin  farming 
and  ranching  induitry  this  area.    Kill  it. 

Linn  Hart. 


Oritver.  Tex..  September  18. 1961. 
VS.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Semite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Urgent  that  Public  Law  78  be  killed. 
Future  of  agriculture  In  this  area  depends 
on  outcome. 

BOBBT  ALKXANDB. 

Oruvo.  Tex..  September  18. 1961. 
VS.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Passage  of  Public  Law  78  as  written  will 
deplete  local  laboi;  supply.     Urgent  need  to 


klU  It. 


Oene  Cluck. 


Oruver.  Ttx..  September  18. 1961. 
VS.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Urge  the   killing  of  Public  Law  78  as  It 
will  ruin  agricultural  economy  of  this  area. 

Robert  Alexander. 

Oruver.  Tkx.,  September  18. 1961. 
VS.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  your  influence  to  kill  Public  Law  78. 
Local   economy  cannot  survive  Its  passage. 

A.  R.  BoRT. 

Oruver.  Tex..  September  18. 1961. 
VS.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 
Future  of  farming  and  ranching  Interests 


this  area  at  stake. 


Kill  Public  Law  78. 

Nick  Holt. 


Oruver.  Tex.,  September  18, 1961. 
VS.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Appreciate  your  Influence  In  killing  Public 
Law  78.  Local  economy  can  not  survive  If 
passed. 

Andt  Burleson. 

Oruver.  Tex..  September  18, 1961. 
VS.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Public  Law  78  will  penalize  farming  and 
ranching  in  this  area.    Prevent  its  passage. 

Dean  Cluck. 

Oruver.  Tex..  September  18, 1961. 
U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Request  your  influence  to  kill  Public  Law 
78.  Essential  to  agricultural  economy  this 
area. 

Del  Cluck. 

Pecos.  Tex. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Will  appreciate  your  vote  to  kill  the  new 
bracero  law.     We  can't  farm  under  It. 

Cal  Wilson. 

Pecos,  Tex. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Do  not  pass  bracero  labor  bill.  Very  un- 
satlsfact<x7. 

Oeorge  Brown. 


Pecos.  Tex..  September  18, 1961. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  do  not  believe  that  farmer  should  have 
a  minimum  wage  law.  I  hope  you  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Bob  Jenson. 


Oruver.  Tex..  September  18. 1961. 
VS.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Market  value  of  real  estate  will  be  affected 
by  forced  stoppage  of  Irrigation  farming  If 
Public  Law  78  Is  passed.     Urge  rejection. 

J.  C.  Cluck. 

Pecos.  Tex.,  September  18,  1961. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

This  bracero  bill  before  the  House  at  pres- 
ent puts  the  Texas  farmer  on  the  critical 
list  if  passed.     Fight  to  kill  bill. 

Ira  Cox. 


September  12. 1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Terry  County  Users  Associa- 
tion called  a  meeting  on  September  11.  1861, 
at  8  p.m.  in  the  Terry  County  Courthouse, 
Brownfleld,  Tex.,  to  decide  whether  they 
wanted  the  Senate  version  of  Public  Law 
78  or  no  bill  at  all. 

The  vote  was  unanimous  to  try  and  kill 
the  bill,  rather  than  accept  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. 

The  names  of  the  farmers  present  at  the 
meeting  are  Included. 
Sincerely, 

HowABD  Htnui. 


Members  of  Terrt  County  Users  Associa- 
tion 

Monroe  Rowden,  Brownfleld.  Tex.;  Frank 
Sargent.  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  Noah  Lemley. 
Brownfleld.  Tex.;  Dane  Quails,  Brownfleld. 
Tex.;  Guy  S.  Walker,  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  J.  V. 
GUllam,  Meadow.  Tex.;  Joe  Joplln,  Brown- 
fleld, Tex. 

A.  A.  Miller.  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  Clyde  Bond, 
Brownfleld.  Tex.;  L.  L.  Banta,  Brownflelc:. 
Tex.;  C.  C.  Paught,  Brownfleld.  Tex.;  Keith 
Vandiveire,  Brownfleld.  Tex.;  H.  E.  Hancock, 
Brownfleld,  Tex,;  Jack  Baccus,  Brownfleld, 
Tex. 

Carrol  Shultz,  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  Doyle 
More,  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  Claud  Buckanan. 
Brownfleld.  Tex.;  Vlck  Herring.  Brownfleld. 
Tex.;  T.  S.  Doss,  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  Luke 
Baker,  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  W.  S.  Mize.  Brown- 
field,  Tex. 

John  Avara,  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  Raleigh 
Luker,  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  Robert  White. 
Meadow.  Tex.;  Gordon  Patton,  Brownfleld, 
Tex.;  J.  O.  Farrar,  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  M.  R. 
Paddock,  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  Hugh  Clark, 
Brownfleld.  Tex.;  Thomas  B.  Markaney, 
Brownfleld,  Tex. 

Reg  Martin,  Toklo.  Tex.;  Jimmy  Sherrln, 
Toklo.  Tex.;  J.  W.  Sherrln.  Toklo.  Tex.;  Thur- 
man  Skalns,  Brownfleld.  Tex.;  Frank  Ratliff. 
Jr..  Brownfleld.  Tex.;  H.  B.  Settle.  Brownfleld. 
Tex.;  T.  F.  Winn,  Brownfleld.  Tex.;  Tom  L. 
Adams.  Brownfleld.  Tex. 

Lewis  M.  Waters.  Brownfleld.  Tex.;  J.  L. 
Lyons.  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  Cecil  Cowan,  Brown- 
field,  Tex.;  Robert  Hamm,  Wellman,  Tex.; 
H.  L.  Holleman,  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  Leon  Hin- 
son,  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  Clarence  Denson, 
Brownfleld,  Tex. 

George  Kempson,  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  M.  A. 
Hinson,  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  John  Q.  Perkins, 
Brownfleld.  Tex.;  C.  C.  Perkins,  Toklo,  Tex.; 
Nathan  Chesshlr,  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  Paul 
Blackstock,  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  Dickie  Green, 
Tokio,  Tex. 

Raymond  Green,  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  Jess 
Dozier,  Rop^sville.  Tex.;  Earl  M.  Fox.  Brown- 
fleld. Tex.;  Earnest  Latham.  Brownfleld.  Tex.; 
Levere  Forbus,  Meadow.  Tex. 

W.  A.  Pulford.  Brownfleld.  T*x.;  Carl 
Hogue.  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  Earl  J.  Brown.  Jr., 
Brownfleld,  Tex.;  Gerald  Meador,  Brown- 
fleld, Tex.;  Aubry  Pryor,  Brownfleld,  Tex.; 
J.  F.  Pulford,  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  C.  A.  Winn. 
Brownfleld,  Tex, 

K.  Lanse  Turner.  Brownfleld.  Tex.;  H.  L. 
King.  Brownfleld.  Tex.;  W.  H.  Holleman. 
Brownfleld.  Tex.;  Victor  Watts,  Brownfleld, 
Tex.;  Howard  Hurd,  Brownfleld,  Tex.;  Jim 
Poy,  Brownfleld.  Tex.;  Dewey  Runnels, 
Brownfleld.  Tex. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  in- 
troducing this  additional  evidence  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Texas  growers  to 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  frwn  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
BuBDicK],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
C(mnecticut  tMr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
frwn  Alaska  IMr.  GrueningI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey], 
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the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MAGircrsoN].  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGesI,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoBsx],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Mossl.  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiK],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neubbrgbr].  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith]  are  absent 
on  oflacial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bttrdick],  the  Senator 
from  Pexmsylvania  [Mr.  Clahk],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GruiningI, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Haktkk], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnusch],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKH],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  NeubercerI.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Caknon]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Kijxico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bkall]  Is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  to  attend 
the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Con- 
ference in  London. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
LOTT]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL]  ar.  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  to  attend  the  Interparliamentary 
Conference  in  Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  .  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
CapehartI,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATiR],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  Is  absent  l>ecause  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  f;om  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Fund  and  World  Bank  in  Vi- 
enna. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] is  detained  on  oflOcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  ,  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bush]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


Connectknit  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  woold  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — jttta  94, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 


[Roll  215] 

TEAS— 34 

Bartlett 

Keating 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Kefauvcr 

Pruxmlre 

Carroll 

LauBche 

Randolph 

Case.  N.J. 

Long.  Mo. 

Scott 

Dlrkaen 

Long.  Hawaii 

Symington 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Williams.  N.J. 

Gore 

McNamara 

Tarboro«igh 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Young,  N  Dak 

Humphrey 

Monron«y 

Young,  Ohio 

Jackson 

Pastors 

Javtts 

Pell 

NAYS— 40 

Aiken 

Krvln 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Ful  bright 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Russell 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Saltonstall 

BOggB 

HlII 

Smathers 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Smith.  Maine 

Case,  S  Dak. 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Johnston 

StennU 

Cotton 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Kerr 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Williams.  Del 

EUendar 

McCleUan 

Engle 

MlUer 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Allott 

Chaves 

McOee 

Beall 

Church 

Morse 

Bridges 

Clark 

Morton 

Burdlck 

Dodd 

Moss 

Bush 

Goldwater 

Muskls 

Butler 

Omening 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Hlckey 

Smith,  Mass. 

Carlson 

Magnuson 

So  Mr.  McCarthy's  motion  to  lay  the 
conference  report  on  the  table  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  it  should  be  stated  that  previ- 
ously it  was  announced  that  if  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  were  rejected, 
that  did  not  mean  that  debate  on  this 
question  would  come  to  an  end.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  will  continue — perhaps 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  ready  to  speak 
on  it  tonight. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield,  so  that 
I  may  endeavor  to  have  the  Senate  take 
action  on  some  measures  to  which  I 
think  there  will  be  no  objection,  and 
which  probably  can  be  disposed  of  rather 
quickly? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Certainly. 


ACQUISITION  OF  PATENTED  MIN- 
INO  CLAIM  ON  SOUTH  RIM  OF 
GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1021,  Sen- 
ate bill  383. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  383)  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  patented  mining  claim  on  the  south 
rim  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 


reported  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  line  5,  after  the  word 
"any,"  to  strike  out  'apex"  and  insert 
"extralateral";  in  line  13,  after  the  word 
"or,  to  strike  out  ~thlrty-flve"  and  in- 
sert "twenty-flve:"  on  page  4,  line  11, 
after  the  word  "the,"  to  strike  out  "ver- 
tical boundaries  of  said  claim,  within  a 
distance  of  1,000  feet  from  the  vertical 
boundaries  of  said  claim  and  upon  the 
further  condition  that  any  vein  or  de- 
posit of  said  ore  ezigting  at  this  1,000- 
foot  Unxitatlon  may  be  mined  azMl 
removed  for  an  additional  1.000  feet" 
and  Insert  "northeast  boundary  of  said 
claim,  along  the  dip  of  any  ore  body 
apexing  within  the  said  claim":  in  line 
22,  after  the  word  "laws",  to  insert  a 
colon  and  "Provided  further,  llimt  noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
create  any  obligation  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  the  purchase  of 
uranium  derived  from  ores  removed 
from  beyond  the  vertical  boimdaries  of 
the  Orphan  Clahn." 

And,  on  page  6,  after  line  19,  to  strike 
out: 

(c)  When  paid  Uw  royalty  Is  hereby  mad* 
available  to  the  National  Park  Trust  rand 
Board  which  shall.  In  accordance  with  Che 
provUlons  of  the  Act  of  July  10,  1936  (49 
Stat.  477).  as  amended.  Invest,  reinvest,  re- 
tain Investments,  and  otherwise  administer 
the  principal  and  the  Income  therefrom  pur- 
suant to  said  Act  and  for  the  benefit  of.  or 
In  connection  with,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, Its  activities  or  Its  service:  Provided, 
That  In  no  event  may  the  principal  derived 
from  said  royalty  be  expended  except  upon 
express  authorization  by  law. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert  : 

(c)  When  paid,  the  royalty  shaD  be  de- 
posited to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  Si.  tJnlted  SUtes  Code,  section  4M. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
order  to  acquire  for  Orand  Canyon  National 
Park  certain  private  land  strategically  lo- 
cated Inside  the  park  on  the  south  rim  of 
Orand  Canyon  and  to  provide  for  the  re- 
moval of  Btn^ace  structures  thereon  and  th* 
termination  of  mining  activities  In  connec- 
tion with  such  land  which  Intrudes  upon 
the  rim  of  Orand  Canyon  and  adversely  af- 
fects the  public  enjoyment  at  the  park,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorised  to  ac- 
cept on  the  terms  hereinafter  stated  the  con- 
veyance of  title  to  the  Orphan  Claim,  a  min- 
ing claim  of  approximately  20.04  acres 
patented  to  D.  L.  Hogan  and  C.  J.  Babbitt  on 
March  33.  1906,  patent  numbered  43600: 
Provided,  Said  authority  Is  conditioned  upon 
the  grantor  releasing  any  extralateral  rights 
It  may  have  to  follow  under  adjoining  park 
lands  any  mineral  discovery  made  on  the 
aforesaid  Orphan  Claim.  The  grantor  shall, 
within  six  months  following  the  passage  of 
this  Act,  execute  to  the  United  States  deeds 
of  conveyance  of  good  and  suflkMent  fee 
simple  title  to  the  said  claim,  subject  to 
the  following  reeervatkma  and  conditions: 

(•)  All  mineral  rights  on  the  said  claim 
shall  be  reserved  to  the  said  grantor  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years,  but  the  exer- 
cise of  said  rights  shall  be  limited  to  under- 
ground mining. 

(b)  UntU  the  close  of  1966  the  grantor 
shall  be  permitted  to  maintain  and  operate 
the  Orand  Canyon  Inn  and  related  cot- 
tages and  facilities  and  may  reserve  for  said 
period  the  customary  rights  to  use  so  mucli 
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of  the  surface  area  of  the  claim  as  is  neces- 
sary for  mining  operations. 

(c)  After  1966  and  until  the  expiration  of 
the  mineral  reservation  the  grantor  shall 
have  reserved  to  It  the  surface  rights  to  only 
the  foLowlng  described  tract  of  approxi- 
mately three  acres  which  Is  necessary  to 
operate  the  said  mine: 

Beginning  at  an  iron  stake  known  as  cor- 
ner numbered  3  of  the  Orphan  Claim,  min- 
eral survey  numbered  3004  in  section  14, 
township  31  north,  range  3  east,  Gila  and  Salt 
River  base  and  meridian;  thence  north  41  de- 
grees 03  minutes  east  500  feet;  thence  north 
60  degrees  15  minutes  west  300  feet;  thence 
south  41  degrees  03  minutes  west  600  feet  to 
the  south  end  center  of  said  claim:  thence 
south  60  degrees  16  minutes  east  300  feet 
to  place  of  beginning,  inclxidlng  all  build- 
ings and  Improvements  as  per  survey  of 
AprU  31.  1906. 

(d)  Any  structures  erected  on  the  re- 
served portion  of  surface  rights  shall  be  no 
more  than  two  stories  In  height  and  shall 
be  so  designed  as  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
region. 

(e)  The  grantor  shall  be  permitted  to 
maintain  and  operate  the  present  aerial 
tramway  for  not  to  exceed  two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  conveyance  to  the  United 
States;  and  throughout  the  allowable  pe- 
riod of  its  mining  to  maintain  and  operate 
the  sixty-thousand-gallon  water  tank;  the 
access  road  across  the  claim  to  the  mine  area, 
the  portal  area  of  tlie  present  adit,  and  such 
ventilators  from  the  mine  as  may  be  re- 
quired  by   mine   safety   laws. 

(f )  The  grantor  shall  be  permitted  to  haul 
ore  from  its  mining  operation  to  such  mills 
as  directed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion or  otherwise,  over  roads  of  the  Orand 
Canyon  Natiotuil  Purk  upon  payment  of  use 
charges  therefor,  as  agreed  between  the  par- 
ties but  reasonably  calculated  to  provide 
such  additional  cost  of  maintenance  of  said 
roads,  If  any.  as  may  be  occasioned  by  such 
operations. 

8mc.  3.  (a)  In  exchange  for  the  foregoing 
conveyance  to  the  United  States  of  the  said 
Orphan  Claim  and  tlie  release  by  the  owner 
thereof  of  any  claims  to  pursue  any  apex 
rights  to  the  ore  body  under  park  land,  the 
grantor  shall  have  Uie  right  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years  to  mine  and  remove  on  a 
royalty  basis  all  uranliun  ore  and  such  other 
metalliferous  ore  of  commercial  value  as  can 
be  recovered  through  the  shaft  existing  on 
the  Orphan  Claim  and  additional  under- 
ground workings  l.eyond  the  northeast 
boundary  of  said  claim,  along  the  dip  of 
any  ore  body  apexing  within  the  said 
claim:  Provided.  Said  mining  and  removal 
rights  shall  be  limited  to  underground  min- 
ing, which  shall  be  conducted  so  as  not  to 
disturb  In  any  manner  the  surface  of  park 
land  or  the  canyon  walls,  except  for  ventila- 
tion as  required  in  accordance  with  mine 
safety  laws:  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  create  any 
obligation  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  the  purchase  of  uranium  derived  from 
ores  removed  from  beyond  the  vertical 
boundaries  of  the  Orphan  Claim. 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  be  paid  a 
royalty  for  ore  extratited  from  under  Gov- 
ernment lands  pursuiint  to  this  section,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  Uranium  Per- 
cenUge  Royalty  Schedule: 

Royalty  percentage 
of  mine  value  per 
Mine  value  per  dry  t^  dry  ton 

60.01  to  610.00 L. 6      per  centum 

610.01   to  630.00 ^ 6«/i   per  centum 

630.01   to  630.00 , 6       per  centum 

630.01  to  64000 L- 6^   per  centum 

640.01  to  660.00 j 7      per  centum 

660.01  to  660.00 .i 7«/i  per  centum 

660.01  to  670.00 i 8      per  centum 

670.01  to  680.00 [.^ 8%  per  centvun 

680.01  to  6»0.00 ^ 9      per  centum 

690.01  to  6100.00..., 9V4  per  centum 

6101.01  or  more.-..4. 10    per  centum 
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"Mine  value  per  dry  ton"  is  hereby  de- 
fined as  the  dollar  value  per  dry  ton  of 
crude  ores  at  the  mine  as  paid  for  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  oth«-  Gov- 
ernment agency  befcM-e  allowance  for  trans- 
portation and  development;  however.  If  the 
Government  at  any  time  hereafter  does  not 
establish  and  pay  for  said  ores  on  a  fixed 
or  scheduled  dollar  value  per  dry  ton  of 
crude  ores  at  the  mine,  cm-  said  ores  contain 
salable  minerals,  some  or  all,  or  which  are 
disposed  of  to  a  custom  treatment  plant  or 
smelter  for  treatment  and  sale,  then  mine 
value  per  dry  ton  shall  be  the  gross  value 
per  dry  ton  of  said  crude  ore  as  paid  for  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  other 
Goverrunent  authorized  agency  mill  or  other 
buyer,  less  any  aUowances  or  reimbursements 
for  the  following  specific  Items:  (1)  trans- 
porUtlon  of  ores,  and  (3)  treatment  or  bene- 
ficlatlon  of  ores;  which  specific  Items  shall 
In  such  event  be  deducted  from  the  gross 
sales  price  received  from  the  metal  con- 
tent of  said  ores  by  the  seller  before  said 
percentage  royalty  is  calculated  and  paid. 

Whenever  mineral  or  other  products  are 
recovered  which  are  not  included  in  deter- 
mining mine  value  per  dry  ton  as  defined 
herein,  there  shall  be  paid  for  such  minerals 
or  other  products  a  royalty  of  5  per  centum 
of  the  gross  value  of  such  products  at  the 
mine  site. 

Provided,  That  on  all  ore  having  a  mine 
value  per  dry  ton  of  less  than  650,  the  royalty 
to  be  paid  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  16  per 
centimi  of  the  grantor's  net  profit  on  such 
ore  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
amount  remaining  from  the  total  sales  price 
of  such  ore  after  the  payment  of  reasonable 
operating  expanses,  taxes,  and  cost  depletion, 
(c)  When  paid,  the  royalty  shall  be  de- 
posited to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  section  484. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  in  regard  to  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  from 
the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PTJXPOSE 

S.  383  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  accept  the  conveyance  of 
title  to  a  patented  mining  claim  (known 
as  the  Orphan  Claim)  on  the  south  rim  of 
Grand  Canyon  provided  that  the  present 
owner  releases  any  extralateral  rights  he 
may  have  to  follow  a  mineral  discovery  on 
the  claim  under  adjoining  park  land.  A 
condition  of  the  transfer  would  permit  the 
grantor  to  mine  and  remove  on  a  royalty 
basis  for  35  years  all  uranium  ores  recover- 
able through  the  existing  shaft  on  the  claim. 
This  could  include  ores  extending  beyond 
the  northeast  boundary  of  the  claim  along 
the  dip  of  any  ore  body  apexing  within 
the  said  claim.  All  mining  activities  would 
be  limited  to  underground  mining  and  the 
grantor  would  pay  special  use  charges  to 
haul  ore  from  the  mining  operation  over 
park  roads  to  milling  sites.  The  grantor 
would  also  be  permitted  to  maintain  and 
operate  until  the  close  of  1966  an  Inn  and 
related  cottage  facilities. 

NDD 

The  Orphan  Claim  was  patented  in  1906 
before  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  was 


Initially  established  In  1908  as  a  national 
monument.  This  claim  represents  a  critical 
inholdlng  in  the  park  Inasmuch  as  4  acres  of 
the  claim  lie  on  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon and  16  acres  "hang  over"  or  are  on  the 
wall  of  the  canyon.  The  claim  intrudes  on 
the  scenic  integrity  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  its  surface  use  constitutes  a  serious  im- 
pairment to  preservation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  park.  Two  acres  of  the  tract  on  the  rim 
are  the  site  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Inn  and 
motel  cabins  which  were  privately  developed 
in  recent  years.  The  enactment  of  the  re- 
ported bill  would  eliminate  the  existing 
incompatible  tises  and  future  threats  could 
not  materialize.  Uncontrolled  mining  oper- 
ations pose  as  large  a  threat  to  park  activi- 
ties as  do  the  present  adverse  surface  uses. 
Both  problems  are  met  by  the  procedures 
called  for  in  8.  383. 

The  Orphan  Claim  Is  owned  by  Western 
Gold  &  Uranium,  Inc.,  and  the  company's 
claim  to  extralateral  rights  to  mine  and 
remove  uraniimi  ore  at  depth  beyond  the 
bo\indarles  of  Its  claim  into  adjacent  na- 
tional park  lands  does  represent  a  jtistifiable 
controversy.  The  complex  legal  Issues  un- 
derlying the  controversy  are  explained  in  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
which  appears  below  8.  383  provides  for  the 
entering  into  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  corpora- 
tion which  is  satisfactory  to  both  parties  and 
which  will  obviate  the  need  for  expensive 
and  likely  very  protracted  litigation.  The 
committee  unanimously  reconunends  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  has  adopted  an  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission designed  to  avoid  a  misconstruction 
of  the  bill  which  could  affect  the  Commis- 
sion's contractual  relationships  with  the 
grantor. 

Aside  from  perfecting  amendments,  other 
amendments  adopted  would  change  the  pe- 
riod for  mining  operations  within  the  claim 
from  35  to  35  years,  which  Is  the  limited 
term  for  mining  at  depth  outside  the  claim; 
limit  mining  operations  at  depth  beyond  the 
claim's  boundaries  to  those  ore  bodies  apex- 
ing within  the  claim;  and  direct  all  royalty 
payments  to  be  dep>osited  as  miscellaneous 
receipts  rather  than  in  the  national  park 
trust  fund  as  was  originally  proposed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  383)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what 
bill  has  the  Senate  been  acting  on? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Senate  bill  383.  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  a  patented 
mining  claim  on  the  south  rim  of  Orand 
Canyon  National  Park.  The  bill  was 
reported  unanimously  from  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  understand  there  is  no  con- 
troversy in  regard  to  the  bill. 
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BOD-STATE     RECLAMATION     PROJ- 
ECT. NEBRASKA 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 

move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  866,  Senate 
bill  970. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
970)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  mid-State  reclamation  project, 
Nebraska,  and  for  othev  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  after  line  20,  to 
Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows : 

Sbc.  3.  The  interest  rate  used  for  computing 
interest  during  construction  and  interest  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  capital  costs  al- 
located to  Interest  bearing  featxires  of  the 
project  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  construction  Is  Initiated, 
on  the  basis  of  the  computed  average  Interest 
rate  payable  by  the  Treasiiry  upon  Its  out- 
standing marketable  public  obligations, 
which  are  neither  due  or  callable  for  redemp- 
tion for  fifteen   years   from  data  of  issue. 

And,  on  page  3,  after  line  4,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Bwc.  4.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water 
from  the  project  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the 
production  on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any 
basic  agricultural  conunodity,  as  defined  In 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948.  or  any  amend- 
ment thereof,  if  the  total  supply  of  such 
commodity  for  the  marketing  year  in  which 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  would  normaUy  be 
marketed  is  in  excess  of  the  nonnal  supply 
as  defined  In  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for 
an  Increase  In  production  of  such  commodity 
in    the   interest  of    national    secxxrlty. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  reclanoatlon 
laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1902  (32  Stat.  388), 
and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supple- 
mentary thereto)  the  Mid-State  Federal  rec- 
lamation project.  Nebraska,  for  the  principal 
purposes  of  furnishing  a  surface  Irrigation 
water  supply  for  approximately  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  acres  of  land,  aiding  In 
the  replenishment  of  the  ground  water  sup- 
ply of  the  area  for  domestic  and  agricultural 
use,  controlling  floods,  conserving  and  devel- 
oping fish  and  wildlife,  and  producing  hydro- 
electric power.  The  principal  works  of  the 
project  shall  consist  of  a  diversion  dam  on 
the  Platte  River,  a  main  supply  canal,  an 
interconnected  reservoir  system,  hydroelec- 
tric power  facilities,  wasteways,  pumps, 
drains,  canals,  laterals,  distribution  facilities. 
and  related  works,  including,  on  a  non- 
reimbursable basis,  minimum  basic  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Sec.  2.  The  Mid-State  project  shall  l)e 
integrated,  physically  and  financially,  with 
the  other  Federal  works  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  constructed  or  authorized  to  be 
constructed  under  the  comprehensive  plans 
approved  by  section  9  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 22,  1944  (58  Stat.  891),  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  and  shall  be  a  unit  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project  therein  ap- 
proved and  authorized,  and  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
eccompltshment  of  the  worlu  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 


said  atittacrlty  shall  extend  to  and  Include 
funds  for  the  conattructlon  at  the  Mld-Stat« 
project. 

Sbc.  a.  Th«  Interest  rate  tned  for  com- 
puting iiiter»t  during  construction  and  In- 
terest on  th<»  unpaid  balance  of  the  capital 
coats  allocat(!d  to  interest  bearing  features  of 
the  project  iiiall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  as  at  the  lieglnning  of 
Uie  fiscal  yetir  in  which  construction  Is  Ini- 
tiated, on  the  basis  of  the  computed  average 
interest  rate  payable  by  the  Treasxury  lipon 
its  outstanding  marketable  public  obliga- 
tions, which  are  neither  due  or  callable  for 
redemption  for  fifteen  years  from  date  of 
iasfue. 

Sec.  4.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  from 
the  project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  b« 
delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  produc- 
tion on  newly  Irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  In  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  or  any  amendment 
thereof.  If  ttie  total  supply  of  such  com- 
modity for  tde  marketing  year  In  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  mar- 
keted is  in  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as 
defined  In  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agrl- 
eultmral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
unless  the  S-Jcretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for 
an  Increase  \n  production  of  such  commodity 
in  the  Interest  of  national  security. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  p>oint  in  the  Record  a  statement  in 
regard  to  Senate  bill  970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statzment  bt  Sxnatox  Rkubka 

This  biil  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  mid-State  reclamation  project  In  Buf- 
falo, Hall,  and  Merrick  Counties  In  Nebraska. 

Probably  no  irrigation  project  in  recent 
years  has  had  the  tliorough  and  expert  study 
given  the  mid-State  undertaking. 

Those  of  us  associated  In  its  sponsorship 
have  been  impressed  with  the  care  and  qual- 
ity of  the  te<hnlcal  planning  smd  engineer- 
ing which  have  gone  into  mid-State  in  the 
years  of  its  development. 

In  1957.  when  the  life  of  the  dUtrict  had 
to  be  renewe<i  by  popular  election,  the  vote 
was  alwut  6  to  1  in  favor.  More  than  91 
million  was  raised  at  the  local  level  to  achieve 
the  proper  planning  which  necessarily  pre- 
ceded this  legislation. 

The  repayment  rate  on  the  mid-State 
project  will  be  substantially  higher  than  any 
existing  Nebraska  project  and  Nebraska's  re- 
payment rate  is  higher  than  the  average  in 
Missouri  Basin  States. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Cmra,  who  is  the 
introducer  of  this  bill  and  whom  I  Join  in 
sponsorsiilp,  asked  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  tabulate  the  irrigation  costs  and 
percentage  repaid  by  water  users  on  16  exist- 
ing projects  in  Missouri  Basin  States.  Aver- 
age repayment  by  water  users  for  irrigation 
costs  on  these  16  is  21.1  percent.  Five  of  the 
16  projects  are  in  Nebraska  and  tlie  average 
repayment  of  these  5  Is  28.4  percent. 

The  bill  now  l>efore  the  Senate,  if  enacted, 
wUl  provide  a  repayment  by  water  users  of 
59.2  percent  of  irrigation  costs  of  the  mid- 
State  project. 

A  second  point  of  Importance  is  the  preser- 
vation of  one  of  NebraslLa's  most  vital  re- 
sources— Its  supply  of  ground  water.  This 
Is  literally  a  life  or  death  matter  for  Nebraslui 
crops  In  the  irrigation  areas.  The  mid-State 
project  can  be  of  tremendous  benefit  In  re- 
charging the  underground  water  supply. 


ThU  project  has  been  sought  for  almoat  • 
decade.  During  that  time,  it  has  developed 
wide  and  popular  support  and  understand- 
ing by  the  people  of  the  area  Involved.  Com- 
menting editorially  on  the  favorable  action 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  Uneoln  Star  said  the 
announcement  could  be  "the  biggest  Ne- 
braska news  of  the  moment." 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  shares  that 
view.  Enactment  of  the  bill  will  be  a  great 
and  progressive  step. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry:  Has  Senate  bill  970 
been  passed? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  It  has 
been  passed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
laj  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MARIA  LUISA  REIS   (NEE)   LOYS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1002, 
House  bill  (J122. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
bill  (H.R.  6122)  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Luisa  Reis  (nee)  Loys  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MILITARY  CON- 
STRUCmON  ACT  OP  1960  TO 
CLARIFY  AUTHORITY  TO  EX- 
CHANGE CERTAIN  LANDS— BILL 
INDEFINITELY  POSTPONED 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

move  that  Calendar  1064.  House  bill 
8924.  to  amend  section  207  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Act  of  1960  to  clarify 
the  authority  granted  to  exchange  cer- 
tain lands  owned  by  the  United  States 
for  lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Oregon, 
be  Indefinitely  postponed. 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  CLAIMS 
ARISma  OUT  OF  CRASH  OF  AIR- 
CRAFT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1066. 
House  bill  8958. 

The  motion  was  agree  to,  and  the  bill 
(H.R  8958)  to  remove  the  present  $5,000 
limitation  which  prevents  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  from  settling  certain 
claims  arising  out  of  the  cra.'5h  of  a  US. 
Air  Force  aircraft  at  Midwest  City,  Okla.. 
was  consid«-ed,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


WORLD   ECONOMIC   PROGRESS 
EXPOSITION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  tlie  Senate  proceed  to  the 
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consideration  of  Ctdecdar  No.  1069,  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  41. 

The  motion  was  a^o'eed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  41)  en- 
dorsing the  World  Economic  Progress 
Exposition,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  an  tunendment,  on  page  4, 
after  line  8,  to  strike  out: 

Sbc.  2  The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  departments  end  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  an  Interest 
In  activities  included  within  the  subject 
matter  ol  the  World  Bconomic  Progress  As- 
sembly and  Exposition  Are  requested  to  de- 
vote such  resources  and  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  United  States 
Oovemment's  partlclpAtion  will  adequately 
reflect  the  Important  role  of  our  Nation  in 
contributing  to  ttM  toonomic  growth  of 
other  nations. 

And.  In  line  18,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "3"  to  "2";  so  as  to  make 
the  concurrent  resoluticm  read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep' 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  World  Economic 
Progress  Assembly  and  Exposition  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  objectives  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  represents  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  objectives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  all  who  seek  to 
realize  a  society  in  which  men  and  nations 
can  realize  their  potential  in  freedom  and 
peace. 

8»c.  2.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  reciting 
the  purposes  of  the  Wcrld  Economic  Prog- 
reas  Assembly  and  Exposition  and  inviting 
participation  by  all  concerned  with  Interna- 
tional economic  development. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The       concurrent       resolution, 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


as 


TRANSPORTATION   OF   FRAUDU- 
LENT STATE  TAX  STAMPS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1067, 
House  bUl  1777.  |  j  i 

The  motion  was  Igfreed  to:  and  the 
bill  (H.R  1777)  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation of  fraudulent  State  tax  stamps 
in  Interstate  and  f ensign  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.        1 1 1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
those  are  all  the  measures  I  wish  to  have 
called  up  at  this  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION  OP  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  MEXICAN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL LABOR  BILL 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  tentative  agreement  to  put  over 
until  tomorrow  further  debate  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  Mexican  agri- 
cultural labor  bill.  If  the  moUon  to  lay 
the  conference  report  on  the  table  was 
rejected.  However,  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors have  stated  that  they  wish  to  have 
the  debate  on  that  report  continued 
now  and  they  wish  to  have  final  action 
cvn — iao6 


on  it  taken  tonight.  That  Is  agreeable 
to  me.  if  it  is  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  be  satis- 
factory to  me,  except  I  believe  some 
Members  may  have  been  given  the  Im- 
pression that  no  further  votes  would  be 
taken  tonight.  But  if  it  is  agreeable, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  have  the  vote  on  the  question 
of  agreeing  to  the  conference  report 
taken  at  a  time  certain  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  believe  this 
matter  requires  rather  full  debate,  and 
I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  agree 
to  such  a  proposal. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  CERTAIN  MIGRANTS 
AND  REFUGEES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  regard  to  House  bill  8291. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  stating  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1,  4,  5.  6.  8,  9,  and  10 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  8291)  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  participate  In  the  as- 
sistance rendered  to  certain  migrants 
and  refugees,  and  that  the  House  dis- 
agreed to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2.  3,  7,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 
and  18  U)  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  Its 
amendments  numbered  2,  3,  11, 12,  13, 14, 
15,  16,  17,  and  18,  to  House  bill  8291,  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflScer  appointed  Mr.  Fm-- 
BRiCHT,  Mr.  Sparkjiaw,  Mr.  Hxtuphret, 
Mr.  WiLiT,  and  Mr.  Hickenlooper  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ACTIVITIES     OF     COMMITTEE     ON 
FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
is  customary  at  this  time  during  a  ses- 
sion, I  wish  to  present  a  list  of  measures 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  list  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  brief  remarks. 

No  mere  listing  can  adequately  por- 
tray the  blood,  sweat,  toll,  and  tears,  if 
I  may  use  that  famous  phrase  In  this 
connection,  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  The  Item  prosaically 
listed  as  No.  17 — Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961 — alone  consumed  the  better  part 
of  36  working  days  of  members  of  the 
committee — in  hearings,  markup,  floor 
debate,  and  conference. 

The  list  does  not  show  seven  meetings 
with  high  oflBclals  of  the  administration, 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  situation  In 
Cuba.  In  the  same  category  are  nu- 
merous briefings  by  ofiScials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment on  other  subjects  of  deep  con- 
cern to  Members  of  the  Senate — Laos, 
the  Congo,  Berlin,  the  nuclear  weapons 
test  negotiations,  Brazil,  the  Ponta  del 


Este   Conference,    the    Vienna   summit 
meeting,  and  others. 

I  might  make  mention,  too,  of  nomina- 
tions, of  which  1,365  pai»ed  through  the 
committee — 68  for  ambassadors,  17  for 
appointive  positions  in  the  State  De- 
partment. 31  for  UjS.  representatives  to 
the  United  Nations  and  its  organs.  1,230 
for  positions  in  the  Foreign  Service,  and 
other  miscellaneous  appointments. 

I  think  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  can  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  acted  on  all  the  recommenda- 
tions within  its  competence  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
exception  of  three  recently  received 
treaties. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to 
have  this  occasion  to  thank  all  members 
of  the  committee  for  their  cooperation, 
hard  work,  and  dedicated  service 
throughout  the  year.  My  appreciation 
goes  equally  to  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  to  the  majority  party 
members,  because  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  rarely  records  a  partisan 
vote. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcosd, 
as  follows: 

Past  I.  Pximcipal  Mkasttbzs  Appcovn*  bt 
Foreign  Relations  CoMMrrrEX  and  Passio 
BT  THz  Senate  as  or  Septembes  21,  1961 

1.  International  Convention  for  ttie  Pre- 
vention of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil.  Ap- 
proved May  16, 1961  .> 

2.  International  Telecommunication  Con- 
vention.    Approved,   September  21,   1961.> 

3.  Coliunbla  River  Basin  Treaty  with  Can- 
ada.    Approved  March  16,  1961.* 

4.  Second  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  regarding  certain  mat- 
ters arising  from  the  validation  of  German 
dollar  bonds.    Approved  May  4, 1961  .* 

5.  Convention  with  Canada  for  avoidance 
of  double  taxation  and  prevention  of  fiscal 
evasion.    Approved  Septemlier  21,  1961.' 

6.  Convention  on  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development.  Ap- 
proved March  16. 1961.' 

7.  Treaty  of  Extradition  with  Brazil.  Ap- 
proved May  16,  1961.* 

8.  Modification  of  the  International  Load 
Line  Convention.     Approved.  May  16.  1961.* 

9.  Treaty  of  friendship,  establishment,  and 
navigation  with  Belgium.  Approved  Sep- 
tember 11.  1961.' 

10.  Treaty  of  Amity,  and  Economic  Rela- 
tions with  Vietnam.  Approved  Septeml>er 
11.  1961.' 

11.  Presentation  of  a  monument  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Mexico  (8.  653).  Passed  Senate  Sep- 
tember 7,  1961. 

12.  Providing  for  annuities  for  widows  of 
certain  Foreign  Service  officers  who  retired 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1964 
(8.  1067).     Passed  Senate  March  30,  1961. 

IS.  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961  (8.  1164).  Approved 
September  1961.* 

14.  Amendment  to  the  Muttial  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  of  19M  (8.  1216). 
Passed  Senate  May  11,  1961. 

15.  Repeal  of  provisions  prohibiting  the 
charge  for  services  rendered  to  vessels  and 
seamen  (8.  1358).  Passed  Senate  March 
28.    1961. 

16.  Continuing  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  utilize  surplus  agric\ilt\ural  commodi- 
ties to  assist  needy  peoples  and  to  promote 
economic  development  in  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  (S.  1720).  Approved 
July  20,  1961.* 


1  Denotes  measures  on  which  final  action 
was  concluded. 
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17.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(8.   1983).     Approved  September  4.   1961.> 

18.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Peace  Corps  (S.  2000) .  Approved  Septem- 
ber 1961.' 

19.  To  establish  a  Disarmament  Agency 
(S.  2180).     Approved  September   1961.' 

20.  Amending  the  act  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  VS.  membership  In  the  United 
Nations  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(S.  1779).  Provisions  Included  In  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.' 

21.  To  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended  to  (S.  2305).  Priority 
provisions  included  in  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.' 

22.  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (S.  2423).  Passed  Senate  Sep- 
tember 6.  1961:  motion  to  reconsider  entered. 

23.  To  authorize  acceptance  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the 
International  Finance  Corporation  permit- 
ting Investment  in  capital  stock  (H.R.  6765). 
Approved  August  30,  1961.' 

24.  The  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (HJl.  8291).  Senate  amended 
House  bill  H.R.  8291  on  September  1961.' 

25.  Amending  the  act  providing  for  mem- 
bership and  participation  in  the  Inter- 
American  Chlldrens  Institute  (SJ.  Res.  66). 
Passed  Senate,  March  24,  1961. 

26.  Extending  recognition  to  the  Interna- 
tional Exposition  for  Southern  California 
(SJ.  Res.  132) .  Passed  Senate.  September  11, 
1961. 

27.  Providing  for  acceptance  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  the  Establishment  of  the  Caribbean 
Organization  (HJ.  Res.  384).  Approved, 
June  30,  1961.' 

28.  Extending  through  June  30,  1962,  the 
hfe  of  the  U.S.  citizens  commission  for  NATO 
(Hjr.  Res.  463).    Approved.  July  31,  1961.' 

29.  Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on 
Project  Hope  (S.  Con.  Res.  8).  Agreed  to 
by  Senate,  April  3,  1961. 

30.  Authorizing  attendance  of  delegations 
from  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  meetings  of  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liamentary Association  (S.  Con.  Res.  29). 
Agreed  to  by  Senate,  July  17,  1961. 

31.  Relative  to  the  relationship  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Republic  of  China 
and  Communistic  China  (S.  Con.  Res.  34). 
Agreed  to  by  House.  Augiist  31.  1961.' 

32.  Assistance  to  Senators  in  connection 
with  interparliamentary  activities  and  recep- 
tion of  foreign  officials  (S.  Res.  40).  Agreed 
to,  January  31,  1961.' 

33.  To  authorize  a  continuing  study  of 
US.  foreign  policy  (S.  Res.  41).  Agreed  to. 
January  31,  1961.' 

34.  Favoring  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
ternational food  and  raw  materials  reserve 
(8.  Res.  128).    Agreed  to,  Jxine  1,  1961.' 

35.  Relative  to  the  establishment  of  a 
White  Fleet  designed  to  render  emergency 
assistance  to  people  of  other  nations  in  case 
of  disaster  (S.  Res.  154).  Agreed  to.  June  1. 
1961.' 

36.  Authorizing  attendance  of  a  delegation 
from  the  Senate  at  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary  Association  (8. 
Res.  168).     Agreed  to.  July  17,  19«1.» 

37.  Endorsing  the  World  Economic  Progress 
Exposition  (S.  Con.  Res.  41) . 

38.  Four  printing  resolutions  (8.  Con.  Res. 
7.  S.  Res.  102,  8.  Res.  172.  8.  Res.  173). 
Agreed  to  by  House,  Jan\iary  31,  1961;  agreed 
to  by  Senate.  March  9,  and  July  14.  1961. 
respectively. 

PaKT   n.     MXAStTRKS   REMAINING    TO    Be    ACTED 
ON  BT  COMMITTXE  ON  FOREIGN  REIJITIONS 

1.  Amendments  to  World  Meteorological 
Organization  Convention  (Bx.  F,  87-1). 


>  Denotes  measures  on  which  final  action 
was  concluded. 


2.  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Conyentton  (Ex. 
K,  87-1). 

3.  Declaration  to  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries Convention  (Ex.  M.  87-1). 

4.  Amendment  to  the  Convention  on  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  (Ex.  N,  87-1). 

5.  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  amend- 
ments (S.  1507). 

6.  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
amendments  (S.  1987). 

7.  Amendment  to  International  Organiza- 
tions Immunities  Act  (8.  2336) . 

8.  New  York  World's  Fair  (HJl.  7763). 
Passed  House,  August  22,  1961. 

9.  Payment  to  the  Philippine  Government 
(H.R.  8617)  (S.  2380).  Reported  to  House 
August  26.  1961. 

10.  Reimbursement  to  New  York  City  for 
extraordinary  expenses  during  the  15th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  (H.R.  4441,  S  475.  8.  1606). 
Report  to  House,  August  23,  1961. 

11.  Passport  legislation  (8.  229.  8.  300.  8. 
1614).  Executive  branch  position  not  yet 
ready. 

12.  Freedom  Academy  (8.  822) .  No  execu- 
tive branch  reports  received  to  date. 


ORDER  OP   BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  I  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  EXDUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  state  that  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther voting  tonight  on  a  yea-and-nay 
basis — in  other  words,  no  rollcall  votes. 
I  understand  discussion  of  the  confer- 
ence report  which  is  pending  will  be 
continued.  I  would  like  to  bring  up  a 
few  bills  on  the  calendar  to  which  there 
is  no  objection,  in  an  effort  to  clear  up 
as  much  business  as  possible.  Then  I 
shall  be  willing  to  take  my  seat. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  if  it  is  correct  that 
there  will  be  no  yea-and-nay  votes  on 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  conference 
tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  but  I  hope  as  much  discussion 
as  possible  will  be  gotten  out  of  the  way 
tonight. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  But  there  will  be  no 
votes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  optimistic. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  live  in  hopes 
and  die  in  despair,  but  no  one  can  object 
to  being  hopeful. 


ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  BUREAU 
OF  PUBLIC  ROADS— MOTION  TO 
RECONSIDER 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I  en- 
ter a  motion  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  H.R.  8558,  relating  to 
the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  was  passed  yesterday,  and  I  ask 
that  the  papers  be  returned  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  reconsider  will  be  entered. 

Without  objection,  the  return  of  th« 
papers  will  be  requested. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  REPORT  "FREEDOM  OF  COM- 
MUNICATIONS" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1072.  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  47. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
tiUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution — Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 47 — to  print  additional  copies  of 
report  entitled  "Freedom  of  Communi- 
cations." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con- 
current resolution,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert: 

That  there  be  printed  ten  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  each  of  parts  I.  II.  and  III  of 
Senate  Report  Numbered  994.  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  entitled  "Freedom  of  Communica- 
tions".  prepared  pursuant  to  8.  Res.  305, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  of  which  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  five  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  five  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  each  of  parts  IV, 
V,  and  VI  of  said  report  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed,  was  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"THE   PUGWASH   CONFERENCES" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1073,  Senate 
Resolution  208. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  208)  to  print  additional  copies 
of  a  committee  print  by  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  en- 
titled "The  Pugwash  Conferences." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
six  thousand  additional  copies  of  its  com- 
mittee print,  entitled  "The  Pugwash  Con- 
ferences". Issued  by  its  Internal  Security 
Subcommltte«  during  the  Eighty-seventh 
Congress. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
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consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1074,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  211.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legulative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
<S.  Res.  211)  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreciing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows:  jj 

Reiolved.  That  thi  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  Eighty -seventh  Congress,  910.000, 
in  addition  to  the  amounts,  and  for  the 
same  purposes,  specified  in  section  134(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  approved 
August  a,  1946.  »nd  ja.  Res.  180,  agreed  to 
July  27.  IMl. 

ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
INVESTIGATION  OP  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELO.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1075, 
Senate  Resolution  212. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  212)  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures for  the  investigation  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency  in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

itetolved.  That  section  4  of  8.  Res.  48. 
Blghty-aeventh  Congress,  first  session,  au- 
thorizing an  investigation  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency in  the  United  States,  agreed  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1961.  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"•178.000"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"8198.000". 


PRINTINO  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  SENATE  IXX:UMKNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1076,  Senate 
Resolution  217. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clekk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  217)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  Senate  Document 
No.  41.  87th  Congress,  entitled  "Proposed 
Federal  Aid  for  Education." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  ThaX  tbare  be  printed  for  th« 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  five  thousand  additional  copies  of 
Senate  Document  Numbered  41,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  entitled  "Proposed  Federal 
Aid  for  Education"  (prepared  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Refereno*  Bmryiot  o(  tta*  Library  of  Coa- 
gr«»). 


PRODUCTION  OP  DOCUMENTARY 
EVIDENCE  IN  CIVIL  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1071, 
Senate  bill  167. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  167) 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
compel  the  production  of  documentary 
evidence  required  in  civil  investigations 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  "vas  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  6,  after  "Sec  2.", 
to  strike  out  "As  used  in"  and  insert 
"For  the  purpose  of";  on  page  4,  line  12, 
after  the  word  "material",  to  strike  out 
"pertinent"  and  insert  "relevant  to  an 
antitrust  investigation,  he  may,  prior  to 
the  institution  of  a  civil  or  criminal 
proceeding  thereon,  issue  in  writing,  and 
cause  to  be  served  upon";  on  page  5,  line 
2,  after  the  word  "and",  to  strike  out 
"produced"  and  insert  "made  availaUe 
for  inspection  and  copying  or  reproduc- 
tion; and';  in  line  4,  after  the  word 
"such",  to  strike  out  "evidence  Is  to  be 
delivered;  and"  and  insert  "material 
shall  be  made  available";  after  line  5, 
to  strike  out: 

(5)  specify  a  place  at  which  such  de- 
livery is  to  be  made. 

On  page  7.  line  2,  after  the  word 
"shall",  to  strike  out  "deliver"  and  in- 
sert "make":  in  line  3,  after  the  word 
"material",  to  insert  "available  for  in- 
spection and  cop3rlng  or  reproduction"; 
in  line  4,  after  the  word  "the",  where 
it  appears  the  second  time,  to  insert 
"principal";  at  the  beginning  of  line  5. 
to  strike  out  "specified  therein"  and  in- 
sert "of  business  of  such  person";  in 
line  7,  after  the  word  "may",  to  insert 
"agree  and";  In  line  9.  after  the  word 
"writing).",  to  strike  out  "No  such  de- 
mand or  custodian  may  require  delivery 
of  any  documentary  material  to  be 
made — 

"  (1 )  at  any  place  outside  the  territorial 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  person  upon 
whom  such  demand  was  served;  or  (2) 
at  any  place  other  than  the  place  at 
which  such  documentary  material  is 
situated  at  the  time  of  service  of  such 
demand  until  the  custodian  has  tendered 
to  such  person  (A)  a  sum  sufDcient  to 
defray  the  cost  of  transporting  such  ma- 
terial to  the  place  prescribed  for  de- 
livery or  (B)  the  transportation  there- 
of to  such  place  at  Government 
expense."  and  insert  "Such  person  may 
upon  written  agreement  between  such 
person  and  the  custodian  substitute  for 
copies  of  all  (K*  any  part  of  such  material 
originals  thereof.";  on  page  8,  line  5, 
after  the  word  "use",  to  strike  out  "by 
any  individual  who  is  entitled.";  in  line 


13,  after  the  word  "agency",  to  strike 
out  the  comma  and  "provided  nothing 
herein  shall  prevent  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral from  making  available  the  material 
so  produced  for  examination  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress";  on  page  9,  line 
15.  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"Justice,"  and  insert  "Justice  or";  in 
line  16,  after  the  word  "agency",  to  strike 
out  "or  any  committee  of  the  Congress.-; 
on  page  11.  line  4,  after  "section  3",  to 
strike  out  the  comma  and  insert  "or 
whenever  satisfactory  copying  or  repro- 
duction of  any  such  material  cannot  be 
done  and  such  person  refuses  to  sur- 
render such  material,";  in  line  11,  after 
the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "such  de- 
mand" and  insert  "this  Act";  in  line  21, 
after  the  word  "wliich",  to  strike  out 
"the  office  of  the  custodian  designated 
therein  is  situated"  and  insert  "such  per- 
son resides,  is  found,  or  transacts  busi- 
ness,"; on  page  12,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"demand",  to  strike  out  "The  time  al- 
lowed for  compliance  with  the  demand 
in  whole  or  in  part  as  deemed  proper  and 
ordered  by  the  court  shall  not  run  dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  such  petition  in  the 
court.";  in  line  7,  after  the  word  "con- 
stitutional", to  insert  "or  other  legal"; 
on  page  13,  after  line  2,  to  insert: 

(e)  To  the  extent  that  such  rules  may 
have  application  and  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedvire  shall  apply  to  any 
petition  under  this  Act. 

And.  after  line  7,  to  strike  out: 
Sec.  0.  (a)    Chapter  73  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  obstruction 
of  Justice)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"I  1509.  Obstruction  of  antitrust  civil  process 

"Whoever,  with  the  intent  to  avoid,  evade, 
prevent,  or  obstruct  compliance  in  whole  or 
in  part,  by  any  person  with  any  civil  in- 
vestigative demand  made  under  the  Anti- 
trust ClvU  Process  Act,  willfully  removes 
from  any  place,  conceals,  withholds,  destroys, 
mutilates,  alters,  or  by  any  other  means  falsi- 
fies esxj  documentary  material  in  the  posses- 
sion, ctistody  or  control  of  any  person  which 
U  the  subject  of  any  such  demand  duly 
served  upon  any  person  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both." 

(b)  The  anal3r8is  to  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"1609.  Obstruction  of  antitrust  civil  procea." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sk.  6.  (a)  Section  1S05.  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  1505.  Obstruction  of  proceedings  before 
departments,  agencies,  and  com- 
mittees 

"Whoever  corruptly,  or  by  threats  cr  tatct, 
or  by  any  threatening  letter  or  communica- 
tion, endeavors  to  influence.  Intimidate,  or 
Impede  any  witness  in  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  In  connection  with  any 
inquiry  or  investigation  being  had  by  either 
House,  or  any  committee  of  either  House, 
or  any  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress;  or 

"Whoever  Injures  any  party  or  witness  in 
his  person  or  property  on  account  of  his  at- 
tending or  having  attended  such  proceed- 
ing, inquiry,  or  investigation,  or  on  account 
of  his  testifying  or  having  testified  to  any 
matter  pending  therein;  or 
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"Whoever,  with  Intent  to  avoid,  evade,  pre- 
vent, or  obstruct  compliance  In  whole  or  In 
part  with  any  civil  Investigative  demand  duly 
and  properly  made  under  the  Antitrust  Civil 
Process  Act  willfully  removes  from  any  place, 
conceals,  destroys,  mutilates,  alters,  or  by 
other  means  falsifies  any  documentary  ma- 
terial which  Is  the  subject  of  such  demand: 
or 

"Whoever  corruptly,  or  by  threats  or  force, 
or  by  any  threatening  letter  or  conununlca- 
tlon  Influences,  obstructs,  or  Impedes  or  en- 
deavors to  Influence,  obstruct,  or  Impede  the 
due  and  pr(q>er  administration  of  the  law 
under  which  such  proceeding  Is  being  had 
before  such  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  due  and  proper  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  Inquiry  under  which 
such  Inquiry  or  Investigation  Is  being  had  by 
either  House,  or  any  committee  of  either 
House  or  any  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress— 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  73  of  title  18 
of  United  States  Code  Is  amended  so  that  the 
title  of  section  1506  shall  read  therein  as 
follows : 

"1605.  Obstruction  of  proceedings  before  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  commit* 
tees." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejyreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Antitrust  Civil 
Process  Act". 

DITIKmOKS 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "antitrust  law"  includes : 

( 1 )  Each  provision  of  law  defined  as  one  of 
the  antitrust  laws  by  section  1  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies. 
and  for  other  purposes ',  approved  October 
15,  1914  (38  Stat.  730.  as  amended;  15  U.S.C. 
13),  commonly  known  as  the  Clayton  Act; 

(2)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(16  UJS.C.  41  and  the  following): 

(3)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  pvu-poses'.  approved  October  15,  1914, 
as  amended  (U.S.C.  title  15,  sec.  13).  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  June  19.  193S 
(49  Stat.  1628;  16  U.S.C.  13a).  commonly 
known  as  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act:  and 

(4)  Any  statute  hereafter  enacted  by  the 
Congress  which  prohibits,  or  makM  avail - 
•ble  to  the  United  State*  in  any  court  or 
imtltruat  agency  of  the  United  SUtea  any 
civil  remedy  with  respect  to  (A)  any  rMtraint 
upon  or  monopolisation  of  interaut*  or  for> 
•ign  trade  or  commerce,  or  (B)  any  unfair 
trade  practice  in  or  afftcUng  aueh  comm«ro«: 

(b)  The  twm  "antitrust  agency '*  meana 
any  board,  eommlaalon.  or  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes  (other  than  the  Department 
of  JusUce)  charged  by  law  with  the  admin- 
istration or  enforcement  of  any  antitrust 
law  or  the  adjudlcaUon  of  proceedings  aris- 
ing under  any  such  law; 

(c)  The  term  "antitrust  order"  means  any 
final  order  of  any  antitrust  agency,  or  any 
final  order,  decree,  or  Judgment  of  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  duly  entered  In  any 
case  or  proceeding  arising  under  any  anti- 
trust law; 

(d)  The  term  "antitrust  Investigation" 
means  any  Inquiry  conducted  by  any  anti- 
trust Investigator  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  any  person  Is  or  has  been 
engaged  In  any  antitrust  violation; 

(e)  The  term  "antitrust  violation"  means 
any  act  or  omission  In  violation  of  any  anti- 
trust law  or  any  antltriist  order; 


(f)  The  term  "antitrust  Investigator" 
means  any  attorney  or  Investigator  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  who  Is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  or  carrying  Into 
effect  any  antitrust  law; 

(g)  The  term  "person"  means  any  cor- 
poration, association,  partnership,  or  other 
legal  entity  not  a  natural  person; 

(h)  The  term  "documentary  material"  In- 
cludes the  original  or  any  copy  of  any  book, 
record,  report,  memorandum,  paper,  com- 
munication, tabulation,  chart,  or  other  docu- 
ment: and 

(1)  The  term  "custodian"  means  the  anti- 
trust document  custodian  or  any  deputy 
custodian  designated  under  section  4(a)  of 
this  Act. 

CIVIL    INVESTIGATIVE    DEMAND 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  In 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  person  may  be  In  possession,  cus- 
tody, or  control  of  any  documentary  material 
relevant  to  an  antitrust  Investigation,  he 
may,  prior  to  the  institution  of  a  civil  or 
criminal  proceeding  thereon.  Issue  in  writing, 
and  cause  to  be  served  upon  such  person,  a 
civil  Investigative  demand  requiring  such 
person  to  produce  such  material  for  exami- 
nation. 

(b)  Bach  such  demand  shall — 

(1)  state  the  nature  of  the  conduct  con- 
stituting the  alleged  antitrust  violation 
which  Is  under  investigation  and  the  provi- 
sion of  law  applicable  thereto: 

(2)  describe  the  class  or  classes  of  docu- 
mentary material  to  be  produced  thereunder 
with  such  deflnlteness  and  certainty  as  to 
permit  such  material  to  be  fairly  Identified: 

(3)  prescribe  a  return  date  which  will 
provide  a  reasonable  period  of  time  within 
which  the  material  so  demanded  may  be 
assembled  and  made  available  for  inspection 
and  copying  or  reproduction;  and 

(4)  identify  the  custodian  to  whom  such 
material  shall  be  made  available. 

(c)  No  such  demand  shall — 

( 1 )  contain  any  requirement  which  would 
be  held  to  be  unreasonable  If  contained  In 
a  subpena  duces  tecum  Issued  by  a  court 
of  the  United  States  In  aid  of  a  grand  Jury 
Investigation  of  such  alleged  antitrust  vio- 
lation; or 

(2)  require  the  production  of  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  which  would  be  privileged 
from  disclosure  if  demanded  by  a  subpena 
duces  tecum  Issued  by  a  court  of  the  United 
States  In  aid  of  a  grand  Jury  investigation 
of  such   alleged  antitrust   violation. 

(d)  Any  such  demand  may  t>e  served  by 
any  antitrust  investigator,  or  by  any  United 
State*  marshal  or  deputy  marshal,  at  any 
place  within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of 
any  court  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Service  of  any  such  demand  or  of 
any  peUtion  filed  under  secUoo  S  of  this 
Act  may  be  made  upon  a  partnership,  cor- 
poration, aseociatlon,  or  other  legal  entity 
by— 

( 1 )  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy  there> 
of  to  sny  partner,  executive  officer,  managing 
agent,  or  general  agent  thereof,  or  to  any 
agent  thereof  authorised  by  appointment  or 
by  law  to  receive  service  of  process  on  behalf 
of  such  partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  entity; 

(2)  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy  there- 
of to  the  principal  office  or  place  of  business 
of  the  partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  entity  to  be  served;  or 

(3)  depositing  such  copy  In  the  United 
States  malls,  by  registered  or  certified  mall 
duly  addressed  to  such  partnership,  corpora- 
tion, association,  or  entity  at  Its  principal 
office  or  place  of  business. 

(f)  A  verified  return  by  the  individual 
serving  any  such  demand  or  petition  setting 
forth  the  manner  of  such  service  shall  be 


proof  of  such  service.  In  the  case  of  serv- 
ice by  registered  or  certified  mall,  such  re- 
turn shall  be  accompanied  by  the  return 
post  office  receipt  of  delivery  of  such  de- 
mand. 

ANTmUST  DOCUMENT  CV8TOOIAN 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  shall  designate 
an  antitrust  investigator  to  serve  as  antitrust 
document  custodian,  and  such  additional 
antitrust  Investigators  as  he  shall  determine 
from  time  to  time  to  be  necessary  to  serve 
as  deputies  to  such  officer. 

(b)  Any  person  upon  whom  any  demand 
Issued  under  section  3  has  been  duly  served 
shall  make  such  material  available  for  in- 
spection and  copying  or  reproduction  to  the 
custodian  designated  therein  at  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  of  such  person  (or 
at  such  other  place  as  such  custodian  and 
such  person  thereafter  may  agree  and  pre- 
scribe In  writing)  on  the  return  date  speci- 
fied In  such  demand  (or  on  such  later  date 
as  such  custodian  may  prescribe  In  writing). 
Such  person  may  upon  written  agreement 
between  such  person  and  the  custodian  sub- 
stitute for  copies  of  all  or  any  part  of  such 
material  originals  thereof. 

(c)  The  custodian  to  whom  any  documen- 
tary material  is  so  delivered  shall  take 
physical  possession  thereof,  and  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  use  made  thereof  and  for 
the  return  thereof  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
The  custodian  may  cause  the  preparation  of 
such  copies  of  such  documentary  material 
as  may  be  required  for  official  use  under 
regulations  which  shall  be  promulgated  by 
the  Attorney  General,  to  have  access  to  such 
material  for  examination.  While  In  the 
possession  of  the  custodian,  no  material  so 
produced  shall  be  available  for  examination, 
without  the  consent  of  the  person  who  pro- 
duced such  material,  by  any  individual 
other  than  a  duly  authorized  officer,  mem- 
ber, or  employee  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice or  any  antitrust  agency.  Under  such 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  the  At- 
torney General  shall  prescribe,  documentary 
material  while  in  the  possession  of  the  cus- 
todian shall  l>e  available  for  examination 
by  the  person  who  produced  such  material 
or  any  duly  authorized  representative  of 
such  person. 

(d)  Whenever  any  attorney  has  been 
designated  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  before  any  court,  grand  Jury,  or  antl- 
trtut  agency  In  any  case  or  proceeding  In- 
volving any  alleged  anUtrust  violation,  the 
custodian  may  deliver  to  such  attorney  such 
documenUry  material  In  the  possession  of 
the  custodian  as  such  attorney  determines  to 
be  required  for  use  In  the  preeenution  of 
such  case  or  proceeding  on  behalf  of  the 
United  SUtee.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  any 
such  case  or  proceeding,  such  attorney  shall 
return  to  the  custodian  any  documentary 
material  so  withdrawn  which  has  not  passed 
into  the  control  of  such  court,  grand  Jury, 
or  anUtrust  agency  through  the  introduction 
thereof  into  the  record  of  such  esse  or  pro- 
ceeding. 

(e)  Upon  the  completion  of  (1)  the  anti- 
trust Investigation  for  which  any  documen- 
tary material  was  produced  under  this  Act, 
and  (2)  any  case  or  proceeding  arising  from 
such  investigation,  the  custodian  shall  re- 
turn to  the  person  who  produced  such  ma- 
terial all  such  material  (other  than  copies 
thereof  made  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
or  any  antitrust  agency  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c) )  which  has  not  passed  Into  the 
control  of  any  court,  grand  Jury,  or  antitrust 
agency  through  the  Introduction  thereof  In- 
to the  record  of  such  case  or  proceeding. 

(f)  When  any  docximentary  material  has 
been  produced  by  any  person  under  this  Act 
for  use  In  any  antltrtist  Investigation,  and  no 
such  case   or   proceeding   arising   therefrom 
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has  l>een  Instituted  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  completion  of  the  examination  and 
analysis  of  all  evidence  assembled  In  the 
course  of  such  investigation,  such  person 
shall  be  entitled,  upon  written  demand  made 
upon  the  Attorney  General  or  upon  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  Oianersl  In  charge  of  the 
Antitrust  Division,  tx>  the  retvun  of  all  doc- 
umentary material  (other  than  copies  thereof 
made  by  the  Department  of  Justice  or  any 
antitrust  agency  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) ) 
so  produced  by  such  person. 

(g)  In  the  event  of  the  death,  disability, 
or  separation  from  service  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  of  the  custodian  of  any  docu- 
mentary material  produced  under  any  de- 
mand issued  under  this  Act.  or  the  official 
relief  of  such  custodian  from  responsibility 
for  the  custody  and  control  of  such  material. 
the  AsslsUnt  Attorney  General  In  charge  of 
the  Antitrust  Division  shall  promptly  (1) 
designate  another  antitrust  Investigator  to 
serve  as  custodian  thereof,  and  (2)  transmit 
notice  In  writing  to  the  person  who  produced 
such  material  as  to  the  identity  and  address 
of  the  successor  so  designated.  Any  succes- 
sor so  designated  shall  have  with  regard  to 
such  materials  all  duties  and  responsibilities 
Imposed  by  this  Act  upon  his  predecessor  In 
office  with  regard  thereto,  except  that  he 
shall  not  be  held  responsible  for  any  default 
or  dereliction  which  occurred  before  his  des- 
ignation as  custodian. 

JtTOICIAL    PSOCEEOINCS 

Sac.  6.  (s)  Whenever  any  person  falls  to 
comply  with  any  civil  Investigative  demand 
duly  served  upon  bim  under  section  3.  or 
whenever  satisfactory  copying  or  reproduc- 
tion of  any  such  material  cannot  be  done 
and  such  person  refuses  to  surrender  such 
material,  the  Attorney  General,  through  such 
officers  or  attorneys  as  he  may  designate, 
may  file.  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  Judicial  district  in  which  such 
person  resides.  Is  found,  or  transacU  busi- 
ness, and  serve  upon  such  person  a  petition 
for  an  order  of  such  court  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act.  except  that  If  such  person 
transacts  business  In  more  than  one  such 
dUtnct  such  petition  shall  be  filed  In  the 
district  in  which  such  person  maintains 
bis  principal  place  of  business,  or  In  such 
other  district  In  whloh  such  person  transacts 
business  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  to  such  petition. 

(b)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  service 
of  any  such  demand  upon  any  person,  or  at 
any  time  before  the  return  date  specified 
In  the  demand,  whichever  period  is  shorter, 
such  person  may  flit.  In  the  district  court 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  Judicial  dUtrlct 
within  which  such  pereon  residee,  is  found, 
or  transacts  business,  and  serve  upon  such 
custodian  a  petition  for  an  order  of  such 
court  modifying  or  setting  aside  such  de- 
mand. The  time  allowed  for  compliance 
with  the  demand  la  whole  or  in  part  as 
deemed  proper  and  ordered  by  the  court 
shall  not  run  during  the  pendency  of  such 
petition  in  the  court.  Such  petition  shall 
specify  each  ground  upon  which  the  peti- 
tioner rellee  in  seeking  such  relief,  and  may 
be  based  upon  any  failure  of  such  demand 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  thU  Act, 
or  upon  any  constitutional  or  other  legal 
right  or  privilege  of  such  person. 

(c)  At  any  time  during  which  any  cus- 
todian Is  In  custody  or  control  of  any  docu- 
mentary material  delivered  by  any  person 
In  compliance  with  any  such  demand,  such 
person  may  file.  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Judicial  district  with- 
in which  the  office  of  such  custodian  Is  situ- 
ated, and  serve  upon  such  custodian  a  peti- 
tion for  an  order  of  such  court  requiring  the 
performance  by  such  ciutodlan  of  any  duty 
Imposed  upon  him  by  this  Act. 

(d)  Whenever  any  petition  Is  filed  In  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  under  this 
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section,  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  so  pre- 
sented, and  to  enter  such  order  or  orders  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  Into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  thU  Act.  Any  final  order  so  en- 
tered shall  be  subject  to  appeal  pursuant  to 
section  1291  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Any  disobedience  of  any  final  order 
entered  under  this  section  by  any  court 
shall  be  punished  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(e)To  the  extent  that  such  rules  may  have 
application  and  are  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  shall  apply  to  any  petition 
under  this  Act. 

CaiMINAL    PENALTY 

Sec.  «.  (a)  Section  1505.  tlUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"I  1606.  Obstruction  of  proceedings  before 
departments,  agencies,  and  com- 
mittees 

"Whoever  corruptly,  or  by  threats  or  force, 
or  by  any  threatening  letter  or  communica- 
tion, endeavors  to  Influence,  Intimidate,  or 
Impede  any  witness  In  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  In  connection  with  any 
inquiry  or  Investigation  being  had  by  either 
House,  or  any  committee  of  either  House, 
or  any  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress;   or 

"Whoever  Injures  any  party  or  witness  In 
his  person  or  property  on  account  of  his 
attending  or  having  attended  such  proceed- 
ing. Inquiry,  or  Investigation;  or  on  account 
of  his  testifying  or  having  testified  to  any 
matter  pending  therein;  or 

"Whoever,  with  intent  to  avoid,  evade,  pre- 
vent, or  obstruct  compliance  In  whole  or  In 
part  with  any  civil  Investigative  demand 
duly  and  properly  made  under  the  Anti- 
trust Civil  Process  Act  willfully  removes  from 
any  place,  conceals,  destroys,  mutilates, 
alters,  or  by  other  means  falsifies  any  docu- 
mentary material  which  is  the  subject  of 
such  demand;  or 

"Whoever  corruptly,  or  by  threats  or  force, 
or  by  any  threatening  letter  or  communica- 
tion Influences,  obstructs,  or  Impedes  or  en- 
deavors to  Influence,  obstruct,  or  Impede  the 
due  and  proper  administration  of  the  law 
under  which  such  proceeding  Is  being  had 
before  such  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  due  and  proper  exercise 
of  the  power  of  Inquiry  under  which  such 
Inquiry  or  Investigation  Is  l>elng  had  by 
ether  House,  or  any  committee  of  either 
House  or  sny  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress— 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  7S  of  title  18 
of  XTnited  States  Code  is  amended  so  that 
the  title  of  section  1605  shall  read  therein 
as  follows; 

"l&oa.  Obstruction  of  proeeedlngs  before  de- 
paitmeats,  agenolee,  and  oommtt- 


SaVtMO  MOVBION 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  conuined  In  this  Act  ahall 
impair  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  any  antitrust  Inves- 
tigator to  (a)  lay  before  any  grand  Jury 
impaneled  before  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  any  evidence  concerning  any 
alleged  antitrust  violation,  (b)  Invoke  the 
power  of  any  such  court  to  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  any  evidence  before  any  such 
grand  Jury,  or  (c)  institute  any  proceeding 
for  the  enforcement  of  any  order  or  process 
Issued  in  execution  of  such  power,  or  to 
punish  disobedience  of  any  such  order  or 
process  by  any  person. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  before  us  is  of  utmost  impor- 


tance to  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
its  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
In  brief,  it  would  give  to  the  Depart- 
ment approximately  the  same  authority 
which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
had  for  many  years  to  obtain  documen- 
tary evidence  needed  in  civil  antitrust 
cases. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
exercised  its  authority  to  demand  docu- 
ments for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has  had  no 
criticisms  of  its  use  of  its  power. 

As  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  as 
matters  now  stand,  there  are  four  pos- 
sible courses  of  action  which  may  be 
taken  to  secure  information  when  it  is 
believed  that  the  antitrust  laws  are  be- 
ing violated. 

First.  The  Department  may  try  to  ob- 
tain the  cooperation  of  prospective  vio- 
lators in  agreeing  to  supply  evidence 
against  themselves.  This  is  obviously 
an  unsatisfactory  course  in  many  cases. 

Second.  The  Department  may  convene 
a  grand  jury  and  obtain  evidence  through 
use  of  the  subpena  power.  This  is  not 
only  a  harsh  method  of  obtaining  evi- 
dence for  a  civil  case,  but  also  it  amounts 
to  an  abuse  of  process  of  the  grand  jury 
proceedings.  On  this  point  I  would  cite 
United  States  v.  Procter  and  Gamble 
(356U.S.  677  (1958)). 

Third.  The  Department  of  Justice 
could  request  an  investigation  to  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
This  not  only  entails  delay,  but  also  dis- 
rupts the  orderly  work  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Fourth.  The  Department  of  Justice 
may  file  a  civil  complaint  without  suffi- 
cient prior  information  as  to  the  extent 
or  exact  nature  of  the  violations.  This 
can  easily  result  in  the  filing  of  com- 
plaints where  no  real  case  exists. 

What  is  really  needed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  civil  antitrust  cases 
is  a  precomplalnt  civil  discovery  process 
where  voluntary  cooperation  is  not  forth- 
coming. This  is  precisely  what  is  pro- 
vided in  S.  167. 

This  legislation  has  been  recommended 
to  the  Congress  in  the  economic  reports 
by  the  President  for  the  last  four  Con- 
gresses. Therefore,  it  hu  wide  biparti- 
san support. 

Two  bills  were  introduced  in  the  seth 
Congrees.  one  by  myself  and  one  by  the 
Senator  from  Wlsoonsin  (Mr.  Wxlit]. 
and  the  Senate  adopted  8.  716.  with  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  nunois  TMr.  DniKsiitl.  Unfor> 
tunately,  8.  716  was  not  acted  upon  by 
the  House. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  would 
give  to  the  Justice  Department  the  au- 
thority to  issue  a  civil  investigative  de- 
mand requiring  any  person,  other  than 
a  natural  person,  to  produce  documen- 
tary material  for  examination  whenever 
the  Department  has  reason  to  believe 
that  such  person  may  have  material  per- 
tinent to  a  civil  antitrust  investigation. 
The  civil  demand  must  be  in  writing  and 
must  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  conduct 
constituting  the  alleged  antitrust  viola- 
tions under  investigation,  as  well  as  the 
applicable  provisicn  of  the  law.    The 
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material  shall  be  made  available  for  In- 
spection and  reproduction  at  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  of  the  person 
from  which  it  is  demanded. 

The  l^  provides  that  the  d^nand  may 
be  tested  in  a  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  person  designated  in 
the  demand  is  situated  by  the  filing  in 
siich  court  of  a  petition  for  an  order  of 
such  court  modifying  or  setting  aside 
such  demand.  The  tests  of  reasonable- 
ness and  privilege  of  civil  demands  is  the 
same  as  the  test  for  subpenas  duces 
tecum. 

A  number  of  amendments  to  the  orig- 
inal bill  were  made  in  both  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  A 
number  of  these  were  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrttska], 
and  have  resulted  in  substantial  im- 
provements in  the  bill. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  rea- 
son to  outline  all  of  the  amendments, 
but  at  least  one.  as  originally  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Diuc- 
snr],  should  be  noted:  The  original  bill 
provided  that  the  Attorney  General, 
after  demanding  material  under  this 
act,  might  turn  It  over  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  of  both  Houses 
\mder  certain  limited  conditions.  This 
provision  has  been  stricken  from  the 
bill,  because  it  was  felt  that  congres- 
sional committees  could  obtain  the  same 
material  under  their  subpena  power 
where  investigation  warranted  the  ob- 
taining of  such  materlaL 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
this  bill  is  vitally  needed  by  the  Attor- 
ney GenersJ  to  carry  out  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  If  adopted,  it  would  make  it 
unnecessary  for  him  to  resort  to  either 
voluntary  cooperation  or  to  the  use  of 
back-door  methods  of  obtaining  evi- 
dence in  civil  antitrust  cases. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ments will  be  coDsidered  en  bloc  and. 
without  objection,  they  are  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  for  at  least  3  years,  and 
possibly  4,  to  my  certain  knowledge. 
We  have  drafted  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  bill  which  we  think  are  acceptable 
and  which  make  it  at  once  advisable  and 
workable,  and  give  adequate  protection 
to  persons  who  might  be  under  subpena. 
I  think  the  amendments  are  in  order. 
We  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  bill.  I 
beUeve  I  should  bestow  a  compliment  on 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HausKA]  for  the  time  and 
effort  he  has  devoted  to  the  bill.  This 
is  actiially  a  very  important  bill.  It  has 
had  long  consideration,  and  it  came  out 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
authority  constitutes  and  will  constitute 
an  important  tool  In  the  hands  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  been  very  tolerant 
and  considerate  in  having  a  full  con- 
skleratioa  of  the  amendments  which 
were   adopted.    It   is   the   intention  of 


Senators  who  considered  the  bill  that 
the  remedies  afforded  by  the  bill  shall 
make  it  unnecessary  to  consider  con- 
ferring additional  authority  on  the  At- 
torney General,  as  has  been  requested 
from  time  to  time,  imtil  such  time  as  the 
bin.  when  enacted  into  law,  shall  have 
been  thoroughly  tested  and  tried. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  proposed  a  num- 
ber of  helpful  amendments,  and  we  ap- 
preciate his  efforts  in  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bin. 

The  bill  (S.  167)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  PROFESSIONAL 
SPORTS  LEAGUES  TO  ENTER  INTO 
TELEVISION  CONTRACTS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  T 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  10«8.  HJL 
9096. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LKGisLATr^  Clkkk.  A  bin  (HJl. 
9096)  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws  to 
authorize  leagues  of  professional  foot- 
ball. basebaU.  basketbaU.  and  hockey 
teams  to  enter  into  certain  television 
contracts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bilL 

Mr.  MAN8FIE2J3.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kctattvek],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Di&Kszv],  the  dlstingriished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HbuskaJ,  and  other 
Senators  who  handled  this  legislation. 

I  have  received  communications  from 
the  athletic  director  at  Montana  State 
University  as  to  the  times  aUowed  for 
showing  of  intercoUeglate  footbaU  games 
on  TV  programs.  Has  any  protection 
been  given  to  the  showing  of  coUege 
footbaU  games  on  Friday  nights  and 
Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings,  in  re- 
lation to  time  allotted  to  professional 
footban  games? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  majority  leader  win  yield.  I  and  other 
Senators  have  been  In  touch  with  leaders 
and  heads  of  various  athletic  confer- 
ences. The  House  biU  as  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Judiciary  Committee  is 
satisfactory  to  them  In  that  it  protects 
coneges  televising  footban  games  played 
in  towns  and  cities  on  Friday  night  or 
Saturday,  and  extends  the  season  for  2 
additional  weeks,  through  the  second 
Saturday  in  December.  This  is  what 
was  requested. 

I  am  not  happy  about  any  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws,  but  In  view  of 
the  difficiilty  professional  footbaU  is  hav- 
ing. I  think  some  reUef  of  this  kind  is 
in  order. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Am  I  to  be  as- 
sured that  Interconeglate  footban  Is  pro- 
tected to  the  extent  that  It  wUl  have  the 
right  kind  of  hours  on  Friday  night  axul 
aU  day  Saturday? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    All  day  Saturday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  win  yield.  I  can  amplify  what 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  said,  be- 
cause any  number  of  representatives  of 
the  interconeglate  conferences  have 
come  to  Washington  aiMl  addressed 
themselves  to  this  matter.  They  are 
agreeable  to  the  biU  which  is  before  us 
and  believe  it  would  affcnrd  them  protec- 
tion.          

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  In  more 
specific  terms,  the  hours  from  8  o'clock 
pjn.  on  Friday  afternoon  and  an  day 
Saturday  are  the  times  in  which  tele- 
casts win  be  embraced.  Professional 
team  games  win  be  prohibited  from 
showing  Insofar  as  they  taterfere  with 
the  showing  of  coUege  games  unless 
there  Is  express  consent  given  by  the 
coneges  Involved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  assurance 
given  to  me  from  the  three  members  of 
the  committee  who  handled  the  legisla- 
tion is  assurance  enough  for  me. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  says 
aU  day  Saturday,  does  he  include  Satur- 
day up  to  midnight? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect: up  to  midnight  Saturday  night 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  season  is  ex- 
tended through  the  second  Saturday  of 
December,  which  is  also  done  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  intercollegiate  league. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bltt 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  rf>fHagtr  of 
the  bilL 

The  bni  (H.R.  9096)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  brief  state- 
ment on  the  bin  printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpoM  of  this  bill  la  to  pwialt  pro- 
fwtonal  tporU  league*  to  deal  Jointly  In  tb« 
aaie  of  their  TV  righta  mmI.  by  grouping 
their  weaker  and  stronger  cluta  and  thoae 
clubs  with  greater  or  lesser  home  territory 
population,  to  proTlde  equal  aocoai  to  tele- 
vision faclUtles  and  television  Income  (or  all 
member  clubs  of  their  league.  In  the  c«>se 
(A  the  National  PootbaU  League,  for  ex- 
ample, the  bill  would  permit  the  member 
clubs  of  the  league  acting  Jointly  to  Impose 
upon  a  purchasing  network  ths  obligation 
to  carry  the  "away"  games  at  each  member 
team  ot  that  league  back  to  that  member 
club's  home  territory.  Unlew  thte  right  Is 
made  available  in  accordance  with  this  bill. 
the  television  fans  of  many  member  clubs 
of  the  league  wUl  In  future  yaan  be  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  watching  the  games 
ot  their  own  home  teams  on  television. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  biU 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Preatdent.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


i 


THE  FUGITEVE  FELON  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Senate  passed  HJl.  468. 
It  was  kept  open  for  any  Senator  who 
wished  to  enter  a  motion  to  reconsider. 
None  having  been  forthcoming.  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  biU  was  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

STABILIZATION  OF  MININO  OF 
LEAD  AND   ZINC 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  the  Senate  passed  HJl.  84.  A 
motion  was  made  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bin  was  passed,  and  the 
motion  was  laid  on  the  table. 

HJl.  84  was  not  on  the  calendar  for 
today's  business.  A  unanimous-consent 
request  was  made  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  the 
bUl. 

I  point  out  that  only  a  moment  ago 
the  majority  leader  stated  that  yester- 
day a  bin  was  passed  and,  to  make  pos- 
sible the  filing  of  a  motion  to  reconsider, 
further  action  was  held  over  until  today. 

HJl.  84  provides  a  subsidy  for  lead  and 
zinc  manufacturers.  In  substance  it  is 
the  same  bin  which  was  passed  a  year 
or  two  ago  and  vetoed  by  the  President. 

May  I  have  Uie  attention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  About  a  week  ago 
when  unanimous'Consent  request  was 
made  to  call  up  for  consideration  each 
day  after  the  morning  hour  whatever 
bills  might  be  on  the  calendar,  I  raised 
an  objection.  Later  consent  was  granted. 
At  that  time  I  made  an  inquiry,  and  I 
was  told  that  all  the  bills  which  might 
be  considered  would  be  on  the  calendar. 

Today  a  bill  not  on  the  calendar  was 
considered.  The  bill  provides  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc.  It 
is  in  substance  the  same  bill  which  was 
vetoed  by  President  Elsenhower. 

I  was  In  the  Chamber  this  afternoon 
and  knew  what  was  going  on.  I  engaged 
In  a  discussion  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  and  I  also  made 
some  remarks  on  the  Congo. 

While  the  conference  report  on  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  was  being  discussed, 
some  Senator  must  have  moved  to  set  it 
aside  tmd  to  consider  the  bill  with  re- 
spect to  lead  and  zinc  subsidies.  In  my 
Judgment,  that  is  a  very  important  bin. 
I  do  not  think  a  hUl  not  on  the  calendar 
should  be  called  up  suddenly  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  action,  with  the  con- 
ference report  being  set  aside.  I  do  not 
think  that  provides  adequate  opporin- 
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nlty  for  a  Senator  to  giiard  against  what 

is  happening. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  in  large  part  is  correct,  but  I 
point  out  that  certain  Senators  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  approached  me 
earner  this  afternoon  and  wished  to 
know  if  it  would  be  possible  to  consider 
the  particular  bUl  the  Senator  men- 
tioned. The  Senators  wished  to  do  so 
because  the  lead  and  zinc  bill  with  a  tariff 
amendment  had  been  considered  in  the 
Ccxiunittee  on  Finance,  and  I  beUeve  had 
been  rejected. 

I  checked  with  the  minority  leader. 
We  learned  that  everything  was  in  order. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  the  hill  was  con- 
sidered. That  was  certainly  not  done 
with  the  Idea  of  keeping  any  Senator 
from  knowing  about  it,  but  everything 
was  out  in  the  open.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  FMr.  McCarthtI  who  had  the 
flaor  at  the  time,  during  the  debate  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  bin,  was  asked  to  yield  so 
that  there  could  be  considered  a  measure 
to  which  there  was  no  objection.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  as  usual,  gra- 
ciously consented. 

Earlier  this  week,  or  perhaps  last  week, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  stated  that  he 
would  like  to  enter  an  objection  to  the 
consideration  of  any  vmanlmous-consent 
request  having  to  do  with  items  on  the 
calendar.  I  Informed  the  Senator  at 
that  time  that  that  was  his  privUege.  but 
that  I  did  not  think  he  coiUd  do  it  on  a 
weeklong  basis,  that  he  would  have  to 
be  present  to  enter  an  objection.  He 
said.  "If  I  am  not  present,  win  you  notify 
me?"  I  said,  "I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
because  you  are  entitled  to  that  consid- 
eration." 

At  that  time  the  Senator  was  not 
against  everything  on  the  calendar,  as  I 
recan.  but  primarily  against  considera- 
tion being  given  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  funds  for  an  instal- 
lation at  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 

Later  that  same  morning  the  Senator 
graciously  withdrew  his  original  overan 
objection,  and  aUowed  a  request  to  be 
made  whereby  the  leadership  could  have 
Items  on  the  calendar  to  which  there  was 
no  objection  considered  every  day  from 
then  on. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    On  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    On  the  calendar, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    On  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  the  Senator  has 
been  more  than  fair  in  his  statement. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Senator  was 
not  present  this  evening.  If  he  wishes 
to  do  so.  of  course,  he  has  a  right,  as 
does  any  other  Senator,  to  move  to  re- 
consider, if  there  has  not  been  a  motion 
to  reconsider  which  has  been  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  has  been  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bin  was  passed,  and  the  motion  was 
tebled. 

I  had  no  reason  to  think  a  measure 
not  on  the  calendar  would  be  considered. 
Action  was  taken  very  rapidly  and  a  mo- 
tion was  made  to  reconsider  the  vote, 
which  was  tabled. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.    The  Senator  has  a 
point. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Montana  wiU  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  agree. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  came  to  my  atten- 
tion that  there  was  a  desire  to  consider 
the  bin  sometime  this  afternoon.  As 
Indicated,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCabthv]  was 
willing  to  have  the  business  before  the 
Senate  set  aside  temporarily  and  for  the 
measure  to  be  considered. 

I  notified  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dworshak]  and  he  ai>- 
peared  in  the  Chianber.  I  notified  tiie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Bennett  1,  and  he  appeared  in  the 
Chamber. 

The  bin  was  considered.  Senators  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  at  consider- 
able length.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
asked  many  questions.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  offered  an  amendment  and 
discussed  it.  I  had  someUUng  to  say 
about  the  bin.  and  so  did  the  distin- 
guished Soiator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavttsI. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of 
the  bin.  What  was  implied  was  made 
clearly  manifest  to  the  Senate  at  the 
time.  As  a  consequence,  the  bin  was 
passed.  Senators  who  were  in  the 
Chamber  were  clearly  advised  of  the  im- 
pUcations  and  what  the  bUl  was  designed 
to  do. 

I  concurred  in  the  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Senate  was 
not  advised  about  the  measure,  because 

1  had  an  opportimity  to  advise  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
they  responded  and  participated  in  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  take  the  position  that  there 
is  adequate  notice,  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  niles.  when  consideration  is  given 
to  a  bin  which  is  not  on  the  calendar? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  could  answer  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Ohio  in  two 
ways. 

For  more  than  25  years  I  have  seen 
the  adjournment  fever  creep  in  its  clam- 
my fashion  over  the  Congress.  I  have 
seen  the  urgency  with  which  Senators 
are  assailed  with  respect  to  many  meas- 
ures. I  know  of  the  desire  to  get  meas- 
ures off  the  calendar  and  to  pass  meas- 
ures which  are  not  on  the  calendar. 

One  tries  to  weigh  the  equities  as  weU 
as  one  can.  One  tries  to  ascertain 
whether  the  measures  are  controversial 
and  whether  there  is  objectitm. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  knows 
that  this  is  a  very  controversial  issue. 
The  Senator  knows  that  President  Eisen- 
hower vetoed  a  simUar  bilL 

The  Senator  knows  that  the  biU,  ex- 
cept for  amounts,  contains  the  identi- 
cal provisions  that  were  in  the  biU  of 

2  years  ago.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
bin  is  not  controversial.    But  if  that  is 
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the  sitiiation,  objectkms  will  have  to  be 
made  to  the  granting  of  any  unanimous- 
consent  requests  on  any  measure  that 
comes  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  »4r.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  insensible 
to  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor makes  a  point.  But  I  am  also  not 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  we  deal  with 
some  real  practicalities,  assuming  that 
the  adjournment  curtain  will  be  rolled 
down  at  the  end  of  this  week. 

We  have  similar  problems  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  For  example. 
we  are  supposed  to  give  6  days'  notice 
in  the  CoifGRKssioNAL  Record  before  a 
nomination  is  even  referred  to  a  sub- 
committee. I  think  of  nominations  that 
we  dealt  with  only  yesterday  morning. 
We  gave  to  the  chairman  the  authority 
to  exercise  his  discretion,  because  Sena- 
tors who  are  interested  in  nominations 
will  come  to  us  and  say.  "Do  you  insist 
on  the  6-day  rule?" 

If  we  do.  the  nomination  will  not  be 
considered  and  will  not  be  confirmed  at 
this  session  of  Congress.  I  think  those 
who  have  some  authority  try  to  be  as 
accommodating  as  they  can  to  every  Sen- 
ator. We  must  take  that  equity  into 
consideration,  even  in  connection  with 
a  bill  of  the  kind  before  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  point  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
made.  I  say  only  that  I  know  there  is 
a  certain  human  attribute  with  which 
we  must  deal.  When  the  clamor  arises. 
we  try  as  best  we  can  to  do  Justice  to 
the  desires  of  fellow  Senators  and  still 
maintain  the  spirit  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  a  point.  I  am  sorry  that  he 
was  not  in  the  Chamber.  I  do  not  think 
the  action  he  has  threatened  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Senate.  But  I  think, 
on  the  basis  of  the  validity  of  his  argu- 
ment, he  should  be  given  the  considera- 
tion which  I  think  any  Senator  deserves. 
Even  though  the  bill  is  very  much  in  the 
favor  of  the  people  from  my  part  of  the 
country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time,  despite  the  fact  that  a  motion  to 
reconsider  has  been  tabled,  that  the  bill 
be  reconsidered  and  be  again  laid  before 
the  Senate  for  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  point  out  that  the 
bill  has  been  before  Congress  for  years. 
Last  year  it  was  debated  thoroughly  in 
the  House  and  passed  overwhelmingly. 
It  was  debated  thoroughly  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  took  a  leading 
part  against  the  bill.  It  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly in  the  Senate.  It  went  to 
the  President  and  he  vetoed  it. 

However,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
last  year  it  was  voted  for  by  the  man  who 
is  now  President  of  the  United  States, 
then  a  Senator. 

The  bill  has  been  on  the  calendar  for 
weeks.  H.R.  84  passed  the  House,  came 
to  the  Senate,  and  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 


fairs. Many  members  of  that  committee 
were  interested  in  all  phases  of  the  lead 
and  zinc  business.  The  committee  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  Senate.  The  bill 
included  the  provisi<ms  of  HJl.  84  plus 
provision  for  a  tax  on  lead  and  zinc  ac- 
cording to  certain  specifications.  The 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

After  having  been  on  the  calendar 
of  the  Senate,  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byro]. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  it  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  It  was  brought  back 
to  the  Senate  today      It  was  at  the  desk. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  came 
over  and  was  visiting  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauschkI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  AndersokI. 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  said  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  "What  are  you 
men  doing  here  now?" 

I  said,  "The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  I  have  a  bill  that  we  will  try  to  pass. 
It  is  a  bill  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  opposed."  I  said.  "I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  be  able  to  find 
business  somewhere  else  in  the  Capitol 
for  a  little  while  so  that  the  measurt 
can  be  considered  in  such  a  way  that 
he  will  not  be  embarrassed  or  be  in  a 
position  to  embarrass  us." 

He  said  to  me.  "I  have  a  controversy 
going  on  with  two  certain  Senators." 

I  said,  "I  wish  both  you  and  them 
well." 

Following  that  conversation,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  left  the  Chamber.  Some 
time  later  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  I  returned.  We  had  talked  with 
the  majority  leader,  the  majority  whip, 
the  minority  leader,  the  minority  whip, 
and  every  other  Senator  who  I  thought 
might  have  any  interest  in  the  subject. 
I  was  of  the  firm  conviction  that  I  had 
fully  notified  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
of  what  we  were  going  to  do.  I  told 
him  it  was  a  bill  to  which  he  was  op- 
posed and  that  I  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate it  if  he  would  accommodate  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  Oklahoma  by  finding  important 
biisiness  elsewhere  for  the  attention  of 
his  great  and  worthy  talents. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  include  in  his  unanimous  con- 
sent request  the  further  understanding 
that  the  bill  will  be  considered  tomorrow 
with  a  limitation  on  debate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Surely. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  distinguished 
friend  from  Montana,  for  whom  I  en- 
tertain an  affection  that  is  as  high  as 
the  sky  and  as  deep  as  the  deepest  sea. 
has  placed  me  in  an  extremely  awkward 
situation.  The  Senator  from  Utah  had 
an  abiding  interest  in  the  bill.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  on  it.  He  obtained  a 
declaration  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs that  items  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested in  connection  with  the  bill  would 
have  a  hearing  in  January. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
received  a  similar  promise  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
They  are  not  present.   I  am  in  the  awk- 


ward position  of  almost  having  to  object 
to  the  request  for  consideration  because 
they  have  an  Interest  in  it.  I  have  no 
particular  interest,  but  they  found  the 
proposed  action  quite  acceptable,  and 
in  their  continuing  Interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, they  expressed  themselves  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  my  dis- 
Ungiiished  friend  from  Montana  will 
not  be  offended  if  I  object  on  the  ground 
that  I  think 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  WUl  the  Senator 
withhold  his  objection,  if  he  intends  to 
make  one,  for  a  moment?  I  would  do 
nothing  to  hurt  the  feelings  or  the  sen- 
sitivity of  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  across  the  aisle,  who  always 
looks  after  the  interests  of  the  Senators 
under  his  wing  as  a  mother  chick  looks 
after  her  chickens.  I  honor  him  for  it. 
I  would  not  want  to  do  ansOhing  which 
would  discommode  the  Senator  from 
Utah  or  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  because 
I  had  told  them  also  that  there  would 
be  no  further  votes  tonight.  I  hoped 
that  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  bill 
could  be  reconsidered,  and  that  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  could  go  over 
until  tomorrow,  at  which  time  20  min- 
utes— 10  minutes  to  a  side — would  be 
set  aside  and  then  the  Senate  would  vote 
on  the  bill.  I  make  that  statement  be- 
cause I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  a  point.  At  the  same  time.  I 
realize  that  since  the  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho and  the  Senator  from  Utah  are  not 
present,  they  would  have  a  point,  also. 
I  am  placed  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  blue  sea.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
do.  I  come  on  my  knees  before  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  ask  him  to  be 
a  Solomon  on  the  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  at  this 
advanced  hour  of  the  day  the  instincts 
of  a  mother  hen — but  more  properly  a 
rooster — run  not  too  deeply  in  me.  be- 
cause at  this  hour  I  am  sure  that  if  I 
were  a  good  chicken,  I  would  be  on  a 
roost  with  my  head  under  a  wing.  I  can 
only  say  that  distinguished  Senators  on 
this  side  discussed  the  question,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  prejudice  their  posi- 
tion. They  were  present  In  the  Cham- 
ber when  the  motion  to  reconsider  was 
made  and  it  was  tabled.  I  have  no  feel- 
ing on  the  question  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  have  no 
motherly  feeling  in  the  matter. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  capable  of  ma- 
ternal attributes  and  instincts.  How- 
ever, distinguished  Senators  have  had 
their  say  on  the  question,  and  they  are 
not  present  at  this  moment.  They  had 
their  say  under  the  assurance  that  there 
would  be  no  further  voice  vote  or  record 
vote  tonight.  Could  this  request  go  over 
until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  anticipated  me.  The  request 
will  be  made  tomorrow,  not  tonight. 
If  that  can  be  done,  we  can  obviate  any 
difficulty  which  may  arise.  We  could 
ask  for  a  limitation  on  debate  of  20 
minutes,    10  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  be  an 
adequate  amount  of  time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  And  then  there 
could  be  a  vote  on  the  question. 

Mr.  KERR  If  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  wait  until  tomorrow,  the  Senator 
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from  MMitana  wfiB  make  his  request 
tomorrow.     

Mr.  liAUSCHB.  The  only  request  I 
make  is  that  our  neutral  attitude  shall 
not  go  to  the  extent  of  the  mental  state 
that  was  shown  at  Belgrade. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  talking 
about  lead  and  zinc. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  not  throw  the  burden  on  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  of  the  broad 
knowledge  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  it  was  St. 
John  who  wrote  In  Revelations.  "Thou 
art  not  hot  or  cold.  I  wish  thou  wert 
hot  or  cold.  But  since  thou  art  not  hot 
or  cold.  I  shall  spew  thee  out  of  my 
mouth." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Fcm-  the  purpose  of 
the  Rbcoro.  let  me  say  that  after  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  I  had  our 
talk,  I  looked  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anssrsom].  I  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  30-mlnute  discussion,  and 
after  I  had  been  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  had  left  the  Chamber  this 
matter  was  brought  up.  That  is  my 
recollection. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thought  the  Senator 
had  shown  great  courtesy  in  responding 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, because  he  had  been  advised  spe- 
cifically that  a  matter  In  which  he  had 
a  great  interest  would  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  When  the  Senator 
told  me  that,  I  resolved  to  be  present. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  then  the  Senator 
went  elsewhere. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  business  tomor- 
row, 20  minutes  be  set  aside  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  under  dis- 
cussion, with  10  minutes  to  a  side,  and 
that  a  vote  then  be  taken. 

Mr.  MONRONBY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  believe  the 
request  now  bring  made  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  does  not  accord 
with  the  suggestion  which  was  made  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  a«k  for  such  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  tomorrow,  not 
tonight,  to  again  consider  the  bill  under 
discussion.  What  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  said  was  that  there  are 
Senators  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  who 
have  rights  with  respect  to  such  a  linanl- 
mous-consent  request.  I  wonder  If  we 
could  have  a  gentlemen's  agreement  that 
the  unanimous-consent  request  be  made 
de  novo  tomorrow  to  again  consider  the 
bill  tomorrow.  In  that  way  we  would 
be  protecting  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  an  Interest  in  the  bill,  as  I 
definitely  have.  Otherwise  I  would  have 
to  object  because  this  Involves  the  liveli- 
hood of  people  in  one  of  the  most  de- 
pressed areas  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
who  try  to  gouge  out  the  lead  and  zinc 
which  is  their  livelihood  from  shafts 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  the 
Miami.Okla  ,  area. 

I  beheve  that  the  suggestion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  Is 
to  wait  until  tomorrow  to  make  the  re- 
quest de  novo  for  unanimous  consent 


that  the  bill  be  reconsidered.  In  that 
way  the  minority  leader  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  notify  Senators  on  his 
side. 

I  must  also  warn  the  majority  leader 
that  it  is  my  present  feeling  that  the 
consequences  of  setting  this  precedent 
can  haunt  every  piece  of  legislation  that 
is  passed  in  the  Senate.  I  refer  to  the 
precedent  that  when  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider Is  tabled,  the  bill  can  again  be 
brought  up  by  unanimous  consent,  thus 
undoing  the  action  that  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  absolutely  correct.  He  has 
stated  the  situation  correctly.  He  has 
indicated  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  had  in 
mind. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  argiunent  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  correct, 
we  might  as  well  tear  up  the  calendar. 
We  might  as  well  not  have  one.  It  Is 
there  for  a  purpose;  namely,  to  notify 
us  what  Is  to  be  brought  up.  This 
measure  was  never  on  the  calendar.  I 
agree  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
asking  for  the  presence  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
and  I  suggested  that  the  request  be  held 
over  until  tomorrow  before  the  motion 
is  made,  so  that  they  can  be  consulted. 
I  also  suggest  that  20  minutes  is  adequate 
time  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  withdraws  his  re- 
quest and  tells  us  that  he  win  make  It 
again  tomorrow,  we  will  be  present 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  a  motion 
to  reconsider  pending  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
Is  pending  before  the  Senate  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withdraw  the 
request. 

THE  EDITORS  EASY  CHAIR 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  Harp- 
er's magazine  for  September.  Mr.  John 
Fischer  has  written  a  most  interesting 
article  on  the  imiportant  role  our  major 
universities  play  In  attracting  and  stim- 
ulating Industrial  development,  particu- 
larly of  those  industries  related  to  the 
space  and  electronics  fields. 

In  reading  Mr.  Fischer's  article,  I  was 
continually  reminded  of  the  outstanding 
contribution  which  the  University  of 
Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  is  making  in  the 
area  of  cooperative  research  under  both 
Government  and  private  grants.  The 
University  of  Michigan's  Institute  of 
Science  and  Technology  is  working 
closely  with  the  E>epartment  of  Defense. 
The  combined  research  and  technical 
programs  of  the  institute  place  it  among 
the  five  largest  nonprofit  corporations  in 
the  United  States  working  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  Fischer  comments  on  some  criteria 
which  private  research  organizations 
have  used  in  deciding  where  their  key 
facilities  should  be  located.  They  in- 
clude proximity  to  great  imiversities,  a 
pleasant  environment  in  which  to  live, 
outstanding  elementary  aivd  secondary 
schools,  competent  and  wide-ranging 
scientific    and   technological   university 


facilities,  and  industrial  park  develop- 
ments which  make  commuting  to  lab- 
oratories and  plant  sites  easy  for  all 
personnel.  I  can  only  comment.  Mr. 
President,  that  Ann  Arbor  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  more  than  qualify  on 
each  of  these  counts.  Already  a  nimiber 
of  facilities,  such  as  Bendix  Corp.'s 
systems  division,  have  located  in  the 
Ann  Arbor  area.  I  have  every  reason  to 
expect  that  this  Is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  development  of  a  major  industrial 
research  cconplex  in  the  State  whose 
industry  and  labor  has  established  It  as 
the  arsenal  of  democracy  and  now  grows 
as  one  of  the  great  technological  and 
scientific  arsenals  of  our  Nation's  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Harper's  magazine,  September  1961] 

TBS   EorroB's   East    Chazb 

(By  John  Fischer) 

Almost  by  accident,  a  new  method  baa  been 

discovered    for    attracting    wealth.     It    has 

never  been  pubUcly  reported,  so  far  as  I  can 

find — althoiigh   one   group   of   financiers   Is 

now  quietly  using  It  In  an  operation  which 

promises  to  be  highly  profitable.    Apparently 

they  are  the  first  to  fuUy  understand   tha 

formula,  and  to  put  It  to  deliberate  use. 

EarUer  It  had  been  tested  successfuUy  In 
two  State* — Massachusetts  and  California — 
but  these  demonstrations  were  inadvertent. 
Moat  of  the  people  concerned  did  not  quite 
grasp  what  was  happening,  or  why.  This 
isn't  stirprlslng.  because  the  demonstrations 
occurred  piecemeal,  over  a  period  of  about 
15  years,  without  any  conscloue  plan. 

Once  the  formula  Is  widely  known,  how- 
ever. It  should  be  possible  to  apply  It  more 
quickly  In  at  least  a  dozen  other  places.  Tha 
South.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west look  like  the  best  bets.  AU  of  them  have 
one  of  the  two  vital  Ingredients,  and  prob- 
ably can  create  the  other  If  they  really  try. 
The  result  might  weU  be  a  siirprlslngly  rapid 
rise  In  new  factories,  skilled  employment, 
and  per  capita  Income.  In  certain  other 
Spates,  however.  It  Is  never  likely  to  work, 
for  reasons  to  be  noted  In  a  moment. 

Oxu:  poorer  cooununltles  have,  of  course, 
been  looking  for  just  such  a  recipe  for  gen- 
erations. They  have  tried  many  kinds  ot 
lures  to  attract  new  Industries.  The  favorite 
has  been  tax  concessions — sometimes,  as  In 
the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  complete  tax 
exemption  for  as  long  as  30  years.  Often 
they  have  put  up  new  buildings  and  offered 
them  at  low  rent  (or  none)  to  any  factory 
that  would  move  in.  In  addition  they 
usually  have  promised  cheap  labor,  and  some 
Southern  States  have  hinted  loudly  that 
newcomers  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about 
trouble  with  labor  unions. 

AU  too  frequently  the  catch  has  proved 
disappointing.  For  the  kind  of  Industry 
that  will  snap  at  such  bait  Is  hardly  worth 
having.  The  South,  for  example,  succeeded 
In  enticing  a  good  many  teztUe  mills  away 
from  New  England,  but  the  Industry  already 
was  In  decline,  and  Its  low  wages  certainly 
have  bestowed  no  crescendo  of  prosperity  on 
the  Carolinas  or  Georgia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exciting  growth  in- 
dustries— electronics,  for  Instance — arent 
Interested  In  cheap  labor.  They  need  highly 
skUled  men  and  are  willing  to  pay  almost 
any  price  to  get  them,  as  anyone  can  see 
by  glancing  at  the  help-wanted  ads  In  Sci- 
entific American  or  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times.  Neither  are  they  much  Interested 
In  low  taxes,  because  low  taxes  mean  poor 
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acbooU.  Such  schooU  can't  tiim  out  the 
tXaA  of  brains  these  industries  need;  more- 
over, the  men  they  seek  aren't  willing  to 
settle  in  conamunlties  where  their  children 
will  be  doomed  to  a  second-rate  education. 
In  fact,  the  major  growth  Industries  of 
the  postwar  era — the  prizes  any  ambitious 
conununlty  would  love  to  get — differ  In  six 
Important  characteristics  from  the  old-fash- 
ioned industries,  such  as  steel,  textiles,  and 
automobiles : 

1.  They  mostly  produce  items  of  small  size, 
but  great  value — transistors,  magnetic  tape, 
automation -control  instruments.  micro- 
bearings,  computers,  missile  fuel  pumps, 
pharmaceuticals,  Inertlal -guidance  systems, 
to  mention  a  few. 

2.  They  do  not  xise  huge  tonnages  of  raw 
material  and  fuel. 

3.  Consequently,  they  don't  have  to  locate 
near  ore  bodies  or  coal  mines.  Nor  sre  they 
dependent  on  river  transport  or  rail  lines. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  physical  requirements  are 
concerned,  they  can  locate  practically  any- 
where they  please. 

4.  Their  plants  usually  operate  without 
noise,  smoke,  or  smell.  Therefore,  they  don't 
blight  the  surrounding  neighborhoods  as  a 
steel  mill  or  paper  factory  does.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  new-type  factories  are  often  an 
enhancement  to  the  community.  The  clus- 
ter of  Johnson  &  Johnson  plants  near  New 
Brunswick,  N.J. — each  a  handsome  sjjeclmen 
of  architecture  in  a  campusUke  setting — is  a 
noteworthy  example. 

5.  They  arent  greatly  concerned  about  un- 
ions. For  one  thing,  their  scientific  and 
other  white-collar  workers  are  almost  im- 
possible to  organize.  For  another,  wage  costs 
arent  decisive.  What  is  decisive  Is  the 
quality  of  the  product — plus  constant  In- 
novation of  Improved  or  entirely  new  items. 
If  a  production  team  can  come  up  with  a 
better  silicon  diode  or  a  more  eflBclent  process 
for  making  antibiotics,  management  Isn't 
inclined  to  haggle  about  salaries. 

fl.  Their  one  critical  requirement,  there- 
fore, is  brainpower.  If  they  hopje  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  competition,  they  must  at  all 
costs  attract  (and  hold)  really  flrst-rate 
scientists,  technicians,  and  executives. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  places  where 
such  industries  have,  in  fact,  chosen  to 
locate.  Although  some  are  scattered  In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  they  have  tended 
to  gravitate  toward  two  great  concentra- 
tions: one  In  southern  California,  the  other 
In  the  Boston  area.  In  the  latter,  they  have 
sprouted  thickest  along  Route  128 — the 
semicircular  expressway  built  a  few  years 
ago  through  what  was  then  open  country- 
side to  b]rpas8  the  trafflc-choked  metro- 
politan area  of  Boston.  According  to  Dr.  F. 
Leroy  Foster,  director  of  the  division  of 
sponsored  research  for  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  more  than  400  plants 
are  now  turning  out  electronic  components 
or  associated  products  within  a  20-miIe 
radius  of  the  Charles  River  Basin,  the  center 
of  the  area.  Virtually  all  of  them  have  been 
established  since  the  war,  and  most  within 
the  last  10  years. 

The  comparable  concentration  In  south- 
em  California  covers  a  wider  area,  and  has 
been  even  more  spectacular  In  its  rate  of 
growth.  San  Dlego,  for  instance,  increased 
its  factory  employment  by  64  percent  be- 
tween 1954  and  1959,  while  Los  Angeles  re- 
ported a  21  percent  gain. 

Why  have  such  plants  sprung  up  In  these 
two  places — rather  than  in,  say,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  or  upstate  New  York,  which  need 
new  Industry  much  more  desperately?  Cer- 
tainly not  because  California  and  Massachu- 
setu  did  a  better  promotion  Job  or  offered 
bigger  tax  and  wage  Incentives;  their  promo- 
tion has  been  negligible  and  their  tax  incen- 
tives nil. 

By  happenstance,  however,  both  areas  did 
offer    two   powerful   attractions: 

1.  A  pleasant  environment  to  live  In. 

2.  Oreat  universities. 


These  often  turned  out  to  be  the  dsclslve 
considerations  for  a  management  which  was 
worrying  about  the  recruitment  of  key  per- 
sonnel. 

To  begin  with,  many  of  the  people  they 
wanted  already  had  their  roots  down  In  these 
communities.  They  were  faculty  members 
or  graduate  students  at  MIT.  Harvard.  Bos- 
ton University.  Brandels,  or  at  Caltach,  Stan- 
ford, or  one  of  the  many  campuses  of  the 
University  of  California.  (Indeed  such 
people  frequently  start  a  factory  themselves. 
MIT  alumni  have  organized  75  new  com- 
panies in  the  Boston  area  since  the  war.  And 
the  firm  which  eventually  grew  into  the 
Raytheon  Co.  was  (vlglnally  founded  by  Dr. 
Vannevar  Bush — wartime  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment— and  two  friends,  who  wanted  to  make 
a  special  kind  of  thermostat.  Raytheon  now 
employs  40.000  people — the  great  majority 
in  25  plants  near  Boston.) 

Moreover,  other  scientists  can  easily  be 
persuaded  to  move  to  an  area  which  has  a 
complex  of  good  universities.  There  they 
can  keep  In  touch  with  the  research  under- 
way In  the  best  laboratories.  They  can  con- 
sult whenever  necessary  with  the  leading 
minds  In  their  fields.' 

Above  all,  they  have  company.  In  the 
evenings  they  can  visit  with  friends  who 
share  their  Interests  and  talk  their  lan- 
guage. And  not  merely  with  other  scien- 
tists. These  people  frequently  are  true  In- 
tellectuals, with  a  wide  range  of  Interests. 
They  like  to  live  In  a  community  of  schol- 
ars— historians,  writers,  sociologists,  even  an 
occasional  artist — and  they  enjoy  t>eing  near 
good  libraries,  good  orchestras,  good  art  gal- 
leries. If  you  plunked  them  down  In  Spear- 
fish,  S.  Dak.,  they  would  go  out  of  their 
minds  with  boredom;  no  amount  of  money 
could   persuade  them  to  stay  there. 

Robert  S.  McNamara  is  a  case  in  point.  A 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  once  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard,  he  is  typical  of  the  new 
breed  of  corporate  executive.  And  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  even  after  he  became  president 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  he  continued  to  live 
in  Ann  Arbor.  Dr.  Bush  provides  another 
object  lesson.  After  his  retirement  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  he  returned 
to  MIT  because  he  enjoyed  "the  excitement 
of  Its  intellectxial  ferment." 

By  coincidence,  both  southern  California 
and  the  Boston  area  offered  not  only  intel- 
lectual ferment  but  also  pleasant  places  to 
live.  The  charms  of  southern  California  ( for 
some  people,  anyhow)  are  well  known.  And 
the  construction  of  Route  128  made  it  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  live  in  the  Boston  sub- 
urbs, or  In  the  rolling,  wooded  hills  beyond, 
and  still  drive  to  his  plant  in  a  few  minutes. 

It  is  no  coincidence,  of  course,  that  these 
localities  also  had  good  schools.  Any  area 
that  abounds  in  first-rate  universities  Is  al- 
most sure  to  have  better-than-average  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools,  both  public  and 
private.  For  almost  by  definition,  intellec- 
tuals are  passionate  about  education,  and 
Insist  on  getting  the  best  they  can  for  their 
children. 

Finally,  such  people  are  apt  to  be  sensitive 
to  their  physical  surroundings.  Because  they 
detest  ugliness,  they  can  sometimes  muster 
enough  public  opinion  to  fight  back  the  tide 
of  billboards.  Juke  JoinU.  used -car  loU,  and 
Tastee-Freez  stands  which  has  overwhelmed 


'  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  the  rocket  scien- 
tist, recently  made  the  same  point  in  asking 
the  Alabama  Legislature  for  money  to  ex- 
pand a  small  research  center  near  the  State 
university.  "It's  not  water,  or  real  estate,  or 
labor,  or  power,  or  cheap  taxes  which  brings 
Industry,"  he  said.  "It's  brainpower.  What 
do  you  think  attracted  the  aircraft  industry 
to  the  Los  Angeles  area?  The  desert  and 
smog?  No,  it  was  UCLA  and  the  other  great 
universities  there." 


so  much  of  the  American  landscape.  (Wit- 
ness the  civic  uproar  which  saved  Walden 
Pond.)  Both  Los  Angeles  and  downtown 
Boston  are  hideous  enough,  Ood  knows,  but 
their  outlying  academic  communities  gen- 
erally have  managed  to  pre««nre  little  islands 
of  green  and  ordered  serenity. 

Since  the  key  men  in  a  space-age  factory 
also  are  likely  to  value  these  things,  it  Is 
only  sensible  to  locate  the  plant  where  they 
are  already  available.  Provided,  oC  course, 
that  the  universities  are  there,  too. 

The  business  firm  which  first  spotted  this 
pattern  of  behavior,  and  tried  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  It,  apparently  was  the  Ctty 
Investing  Co.,  of  New  York  City. 

It  discovered  one-half  of  the  formula 
about  8  years  ago.  Its  original  Idea  was  to 
buy  up  a  20,000-acre  tract  of  woodland  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  30  miles 
from  Manhattan,  and  to  develop  there  a 
cluster  of  modern  research  establishments. 
Each  plant  could  be  set  In  Its  own  tree- 
shaded  campus,  a  comfortable  distance  away 
from  any  other.  Each  employee  could  have 
his  own  country  estate — within  walking  dis- 
tance of  his  work. 

On  paper,  this  Idyllic  planned  community 
sounded  irresistible  to  the  new  type  of 
science-based  industries  and  their  egghead 
personnel.  Moreover,  the  company  spared 
nothing  to  make  its  Sterling  forest  develop- 
ment Into  a  sylvan  paradise.  It  found  a 
choice  site — close  to  Tuxedo  Park  and  West 
Point,  within  easy  reach  of  the  New  York 
Thruway,  endowed  with  a  brook  and  thres 
lakes — and  It  spent  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  on  landscaping,  fiowers,  and  shrubs. 

But.  alas,  the  scientists  didn't  swarm  in 
with  the  expected  alacrity.  In  1057  the 
Union  Carbide  Nuclear  Co.  did  begin  to  do 
some  research  there,  and  has  since  opened 
a  new  center,  while  the  Sterling  Forest  man- 
agement put  up  an  International  research 
building  of  lu  own.  But  there  was  no 
stampede  like  the  one  Boston  and  California 
had  enjoyed. 

The  trouble,  it  seems,  was  that  the  sci- 
entists were  afraid  they  would  be  lonesome. 
Who  could  they  talk  to  out  there  in  those 
woods?  Chipmunks?  Gardeners?  Their 
wives? 

So  In  1960  the  City  Investing  people  hit 
upon  the  missing  half  of  the  formula.  What 
they  needed,  obviously,  was  a  university. 

Last  December  they  got  it.  The  company 
gave  a  thousand  acres  of  land  to  New  York 
University,  on  condition  that  it  would  es- 
tablish there  a  major  campus  for  Its 
science  departments.  The  school's  president 
promptly  announced  plans  for  setting  up 
an  atomic-reactor  laboratory,  classrooms 
and  quarters  for  graduate  students,  adult 
education  programs,  and  housing  for  faculty 
and  research  personnel.  The  development 
may  take  20  years  to  complete,  he  explained, 
but  eventually  the  new  campus  will  be  fit 
company  for  the  six  campuses  which  NYU 
already  operates. 

That  evidently  turned  the  trick.  Four 
corporations  made  plans  to  install  research 
units  In  the  Sterling  Forest  area  before  the 
university  got  around  to  laying  Its  first  brick. 

Few  private  financiers  are  likely  to  com- 
nuuid  the  resources  (or  the  foresight)  to 
carry  through  similar  schemes.  But  tbe 
technique  seems  made  to  order  for  States 
that  are  eager  to  attract  modern  industry. 
Some  already  have  a  good  start,  even  though 
they  dont  realize  It. 

In  North  Carolina,  for  example,  the  area 
between  Chapel  Hill  and  Durham  looks  like 
a  natural  for  such  an  enterprise.  Both  are 
pleasant  towns.  They  are  surrounded  by 
unspoiled  (well,  all  right,  not  hopeieaaly 
spoiled)  countryside;  It  could  be  handsomely 
developed — at  a  profit — by  public  purchase 
and  zoning.  The  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  are 
an  easy  drive  to  the  west,  the  Cape  Hatteras 
beach  about  the  same  distance  east.  In 
sum,  a  potential  for  the  good  life  as  prom- 
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Mng  as  anything  Massachusetts  or  CaUior- 
nla  can  offer. 

And  here  are  two  of  the  best  educational 
Institutions  In  the  South:  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  Duke.  Around  this 
nucleus  the  State  could — if  it  made  a  deter- 
mined effort — buUd  up  a  truly  great  Intel- 
lectual center.  It  might  become  not  Just 
the  best  In  lU  region,  but  one  of  the  best  In 
America.  Inevitably  It  would  give  North 
Carolina  the  educational  leadership  of  the 
South — and  as  a  consequence,  leadership  In 
modern  industry  as  well. 

It  would  cost  money,  of  course.  A  dou- 
bling of  teachers'  salaries,  new  buildings, 
urban  renewal,  parks  and  landscaping,  a 
long-range,  well-thought-out  regional  plan: 
all  of  tiiese  would  have  to  be  financed  some- 
how. (The  big  national  foundations  and 
the  tobacco  Industry  might  both  be  eager  to 
help.)  But  In  the  end  the  Investment  ought 
to  pay  off  bountlftUly.  In  New  England  the 
factory  sales  of  electronic  equipment  alone 
amounted  to  $748  million  In  1969,  and  are 
expected  to  pass  M  billion  by  1970.  Already 
these  factories  have  created  Jobs  for  nearly 
100,000  people — almost  as  many  as  the  pay- 
roll of  the  region's  entire  textile  industry. 

Comparable  opportunities  would  seem  to 
be  open  to  Puerto  Rico,  with  its  climatic  ad- 
vantages and  a  university  already  grow- 
ing rapidly  In  stature:  to  the  Puget  Sound 
region;  to  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  a  few 
other  areas  which  already  have  some  of  the 
basic  ingredients. 

For  certain  States,  however,  this  sort  of 
development  seems  out  of  the  question. 
How  could  anybody  create  either  a  great 
university  or  an  snticing  environment  In 
Kansas  or  North  Dakota?  The  Deep  South 
will  continue  to  lose,  rather  than  attract, 
educated  people  so  long  as  It  threatens  to 
destroy  Its  public  school  system  over  the 
integration  Issue.  (The  North  Carolinians, 
notoriously  more  oommonsensical  than  most 
southerners,  seem  likely  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem without  much  uproar.)  Texas,  Arl- 
wma.  Colorado,  and  Nevada — ^plus  some 
others — have  not  yet  demonstrated  that 
respect  for  Intellect  and  education  which  is 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  great  universi- 
ties. Maine  and  Idaho  probably  couldnt 
raise  the  money. 

Clearly  the  new  recipe  for  Indtutrlallza- 
tlon  will  not  work  everywhere,  but  It  does 
look  too  good  to  remain  Indefinitely  the 
secret  weapon  of  MassachusetU,  California, 
and  the  City  Investing  Co.  It  will  be  en- 
tertaining to  see  what  community  first  shows 
enough  enterprise  to  try  to  break  their 
monopoly. 


OPPORTUNirrKS     FOR     ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT     IN     MICHIGAN'S 
UPPER  PENINSULA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  aU  of  ua 
are  interested  In  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  in  revitalizing  the  economies 
of  our  seriously  depressed  areas.  The 
intent  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
passed  this  year  by  the  Congress,  was 
that  every  agency  of  the  Federal  Ctov- 
ernment  which  has  skills  and  programs 
useful  in  redevelopment  work  should  be 
drawn  into  the  effort  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem. Earlier  this  year  five  Senators  from 
the  upc>er  Oreat  Lakes  area  wrote  Ad- 
ministrator William  Batt,  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration,  urging 
that  he  initiate  a  coordinated  resource 
study  of  the  potential  redevelopment  of 
the  upper  Great  Lakes  States  area.  This 
would  include  Michigan's  Upper  Penin- 
sula and  northern  sections  in  both  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota  which  have  com- 
mon resource  problems. 


I  am  delighted  that,  within  recent 
days,  one  of  the  first  departmental 
studies  affecting  Michigan's  Upper 
Peninsula  has  come  to  my  attention. 
This  is  a  report  cm  "Opportunities  for 
Economic  Development  in  Michigan's 
Upper  Peninsula"  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Lee  M.  James  of  Michigan 
State  University  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

The  report  describes  the  economic  en- 
vironment of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
There  is  an  appraisal  of  the  outlook  and 
possibilities  for  each  major  resource  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula.  I  am  confident 
that  the  entire  report  will  be  extremely 
useful,  both  to  Michigan  State  agencies 
and  local  development  groups  concerned 
with  making  fullest  utilization  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary of  this  report  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SumCABT 

Opportunities  for  economic  development 
In  the  Upper  Peninsula  can  be  foimd  In 
many  directions.  Some  are  more  promising 
than  others,  but  even  an  industry  with  a 
generally  unfavorable  outlook  need  not  be 
overlooked.  Individual  projects  have  to  be 
Judged  on  their  own  merits. 

The  most  favorable  directions  for  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  Upper  Peninsula 
are  (1)  in  the  wood-using  Industries,  espe- 
cially pulp  and  paper;  and  (2)  outdoor 
recreation.  Other  Industries — ^mining,  gen- 
eral manufacturing,  agriculture,  and  com- 
mercial fishing — offer  opportunities  for  de- 
velopment, but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

WOOD-USING    XMOUSTRIIS 

The  timber  Industries  are  one  of  the  two 
current  major  mainstays  (mining  Is  the 
other)  of  the  Upper  Peninsula's  economy. 
Value  of  products  In  1960  at  the  point  of 
manufacture  or  distribution  to  market  was 
well  above  $110  million.  This  total  Included 
some  $85  million  of  value  added  by  manu- 
facture, about  two-thirds  of  the  value  added 
by  all  manufacturing  industries.  Employ- 
ment In  1960  Included  9,900  man-years  In 
logging  and  8,300  workers  In  timber  manu- 
factures. The  total  equivalent  of  18,200 
full-time  workers  represents  18  percent  of 
the  labor  force  in  the  peninsula.  Loggers 
actually  number  between  20,000  and  30,000, 
but  as  a  full-time  equivalent,  the  figure  Is 
reduced  to  9,900.  Logging  has  a  particu- 
larly Important  function  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  In  furnishing  part-time  employ- 
ment to  many  workers  who  are  only  partially 
employed  elsewhere. 

Because  of  the  conspicuous  role  of  wood- 
using  Industry  in  the  Upper  Peninsula's 
economy,  the  substantial  declines  which 
have  occurred  in  some  of  Its  branches  have 
had  a  severe  overall  Impact.  These  declines 
have  been  Initiated  to  a  large  degree  by  the 
declines  In  the  available  stocks  of  old-growth 
timber. 

The  overly  exploited  forests  are  now 
making  an  Impressive  recovery.  Growth  has 
moved  ahead  of  the  cut  in  most  species,  and 
it  will  move  ahead  increasingly.  This  de- 
velopment, along  with  other  factors,  opens 
up  opportunities  for  long-term  and  large- 
scale  expansion  of  the  wood-using  Industries. 

National  projections  point  to  greatly  in- 
creased consumption  of  forest  products.  The 
Forest  Service  points  to  a  90-percent  In- 
crease In  lumber  consumption  and  a  200- 
percent  Increase  In  pulpwood  consumption 
by  the  year  MOO.    Recent  projectloxu  for 


pulpwood  by  other  agencies  indicate  In- 
creases of  360  to  614  percent  by  2000.  If 
demand  develops  as  any  of  these  projections 
Indicate,  there  will  be  difficulties  in  achieving 
the  national  timber  inventory  necessary  to 
sustain  the  outputs  visualized. 

The  prospects  for  the  forest  resource  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  can  be  appraised  against 
this  national  backgrotuid.  Opportunities  In 
the  peninsula  are  least  app>arent  in  the  pri- 
mary manufacture  of  limaber.  No  expansion 
appears  desirable  In  the  western  counties, 
but  there  Is  an  annual  excess  of  allowable 
cut  over  actual  cut  of  at  least  120  million 
board  feet  in  the  eastern  counties. 

The  sawtlmber  resources  of  the  penlnstila 
win  build  up  gradually.  The  rate  and  ex- 
tent to  which  this  buildup  occurs  will  de- 
pend on  management  practices  of  land- 
ovmers.  National  forests  (1.6  million  acres). 
State  forests  (1.8  million  acres),  and  a  major 
part  of  the  2.6  million  acres  in  large  private 
holdings  are  already  conamltted  to  policies 
of  technical  management  that  will  gradu- 
ally build  up  growing  stocks  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  their  forests.  The  remainder  of 
the  peninsula's  forests,  held  by  30,(X>0  small 
landowners.  Is  the  uncertain  area.  If  the 
productivity  of  these  forests  can  be  Improved 
by  the  various  public  and  private  programs 
recommended,  then  it  will  be  possible  to 
double  sawtlmber  yields  by  the  year  2000  to 
meet  the  projected  demands  of  the  future. 

Remanufacture  holds  more  possibilities 
for  development  than  the  primary  manu- 
facture of  lumber.  Most  of  the  hardwood 
lumber  processed  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  Is 
shipped  out  for  further  processing  elsewhere. 
but  economies  could  be  achieved  by  second- 
ary manufacture  within  the  region.  Labor 
costs  would  be  reduced  and  there  would  be  a 
saving  In  freight  costs. 

The  most  impressive  opportunities  for 
expansion  of  wood -using  Industry  He  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  field.  Many  favorable  fac- 
tors are  present :  ( 1 )  the  likelihood  that  na- 
tional pulp  and  paper  consumption  will  In- 
crease tremendously  over  the  next  40  years, 
as  much  as  600  percent  according  to  one  pro- 
jection; (2)  the  unlikely  possibility  that  Im- 
ports will  account  for  a  much  larger  share 
of  total  consumption;  (3)  the  availability  of 
large  pulpwood  surpluses  In  the  XTpper  Penin- 
sula, enough  to  permit  a  doubling  of  an- 
nual output  inunedlately,  and  the  assurance 
that  the  cut  of  pulpwood  can  be  increased  at 
regular  Intervals  for  some  decades  into  the 
future  (again,  the  magnitude  and  frequency 
of  the  increases  In  allowable  cut  will  depend 
on  the  management  practices  of  puMlc  and 
private  landowners) ;  (4)  the  Improvement  of 
Wisconsin's  forests  which  will  lessen  the  de- 
pendence of  Wisconsin  mills  on  Upper  Penin- 
sula sources  of  wood  and  permit  the  upper 
Peninsula  to  process  more  of  its  own  pulp- 
wood (600,(XX)  cords  annually  are  currently 
exported  to  Wisconsin  mUls);  (8)  the  pres- 
ence of  large  labor  reserves  for  work  in  the 
mills  and  woods;  and  (6)  a  number  of  loca- 
tional  factors  which  constitute  an  advan- 
tage In  comparison  with  other  pulp-produc- 
ing regions. 

Location,  which  is  a  disadvantage  to  the 
Upper  Peninsula  in  most  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, gives  the  Upper  Peninsula  an  ad- 
vantage over  a  number  of  competitive  re- 
gions In  pulp  manufacture.  Pure  process 
water  is  available  in  almost  imllmlted  quan- 
tities, an  Important  factor  In  the  pulp  in- 
dustry. Freight  costs  for  chemical  deliveries 
are  probably  lower  thai^  in  most  Important 
pulp-producing  regions.  Freight  rates  for 
pulp  deliveries  to  large  mldwesteim  markets 
are  substantially  lower  than  rates  trom.  com- 
petitive southern  pulping  centers. 

The  advantages  listed  apply  to  ptilp  man- 
ufacture rather  than  to  paper  and  board 
products.  However,  the  present  tendency  is 
toward  Integration.  The  Business  and  De- 
fense Services  Administration   (June   1960) 
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potnto  out  tliat  "eoonomtaB  In  manuXactur- 
tner  bava  dictated  the  oonatnictlon  of  large 
Integrated  mills.  Incorpcntlng  the  produc- 
tion at  wood  pulp  togetber  vltb  principal 
gradea  of  paper,  paper  txiard.  and  building 
boards."  Manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  pulp. 
paper,  and  board  products  could  be  consid- 
ered in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  although  the 
tree  species  arallable  have  some  influence 
on  the  prodocts  that  could  be  manufactured 
nnder  present -day   technology. 

ormooK  axcxzATioir 

A  highly  scenic  region  of  extensive  for- 
ests and  waters  and  cool  climate,  the  Up- 
per Peninsula  is  well  suited  to  economic  de- 
velopment for  recreational  use — touring  and 
resorting,  boating,  camping,  sport  Qshlng 
and  bunting,  and  skiing. 

Recreation  :ias  developed  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  to  an  important  position  in  the 
overall  economy.  The  contribution  Is  not 
comparatively  large  in  terms  of  employ- 
oMnt.  Recreational  employment  is  Isxgely 
seasonal,  and  the  Increase  in  employment  is 
not  directly  proportional  to  the  increase  in 
the  volume  of  tourism.  Nevertheless,  there 
la  basis  for  concluding  that  several  thousand 
year-long  workers  owe  their  employment  to 
the  recreatton  industry.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  approximately  2,500  people  who  have 
temporary  siimmer  Jobs  serving  vacationists. 

The  oontrlbutiQa  of  recreation  to  the 
economy  is  more  readily  recognized  in  terms 
ot  gross  expenditures.  Tourist  expenditures 
In  the  Upper  Peninsula  Include  large  income 
flows  out  of  the  region,  but  the  major  part 
of  the  expenditures  remains  as  local  income 
in  the  form  of  salaries  and  wages,  interest, 
rent,  dividends,  and  profits.  In  1960,  recrea- 
tion expenditures  in  the  peninsula  reached 
an  estimated  $85  million. 

Outdoor  recreation  is  a  rapid-growth  In- 
dustry. Moat  projections  agree  on  a  great 
increase  in  long-term  demand,  but  trans- 
lating such  an  increase  into  demand  for 
any  one  region  Is  not  automatic.  The  Upper 
Peninsula  miist  compete  in  this  respect  with 
other  regions  and  neighboring  Canada.  ,2ta 
vsets  for  attracting  visitors  are  consider- 
able: Relative  nearness  to  large  population 
centers.  Improved  and  improving  highways 
and  bridge  access,  space,  attractive  forest 
5«^enery,  blue  water,  fish,  game,  and  cool  ell- 
mate.  It  Is  the  supply  of  these.  In  terms 
of  avallahllity  and  access,  that  must  be 
maintained  if  recreation  expenditures  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  are  to  be  increased. 

The  large  expanse  of  public  lands  is  an 
asset  in  promoting  the  development  of  rec- 
reation. But  It  is  desirable  to  consider  fur- 
ther public  acquisitions  for  park  purposes 
in  areas  of  special  attraction;  access  to  shore- 
lines must  be  emphasized. 

Access  to  public  lands  needs  to  be  increased 
at  a  faster  rate— not  merely  road  or  boat 
access,  but  the  provision  of  campgrounds, 
picnic  areas,  parking,  water  and  toilet  facili- 
ties, and  public  beaches.  Special  attention 
needs  to  be  devoted  to  facilities  for  camp- 
ers, both  for  tents  and  trailers.  Camping 
is  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  tourism, 
and  the  Upper  Peninsula  is  particularly  well 
endowed  with  natural  attractions  for  this 
group  of  vacationists.  Other  facilities  for 
visitors — motels,  hotels,  resorts,  restaurants, 
theaters,  filling  stations,  etc. — need  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rise  in  recreational  use,  and 
the  need  for  quality  Is  as  Important  as  the 
need  for  qxiantlty. 

An  increase  In  annual  recreation  expendi- 
tures to  more  than  (300  million  within  15 
years  Is  a  possibility,  but  it  is  not  Inevitable. 
Such  an  Increase  depends  on  the  continua- 
tion of  general  trends  In  motion,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Upper  Peninsula  can 
continue  to  offer  Its  natural  recreational 
attractions  without  spoiling  them  through 
crowding  or  unslgbtly  developments,  that 
facilities  are  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  at 
visitors,  and  that  promotion  can  sustain  the 


position  of  the  region  In  oocnpatitloa  with 
other  regions  seeking  tourists. 

MOnMO   AMD  BXLA1SS   UiUUOTKT 

Production  of  metallic  minerals — iron  and 
copper — has  long  been  a  mainstay  of  the  Up- 
per Peninsula  economy.  At  the  peak  oC 
production,  just  before  World  War  I,  mintng 
employment  stood  at  about  30,000  workers. 
Subsequently,  the  mining  Industry  declined, 
most  seriously  in  copper.  Decline  followed 
from  the  progressive  exhaustion  of  the  richer 
and  more  favorably  placed  ore  bodies  and  the 
discovery  and  development  of  competitive 
ores  in  other  regions  or  foreign  countries. 
Iron  ore  shipped  in  1900  was  11  million  tons. 
as  compared  to  10  million  tons  in  1930.  Cop- 
per produced  in  1860  was  56,000  tons,  as  com- 
pared to  111.000  tons  in  1910. 

DespiU  the  long-Urm  decline  in  mining, 
the  industry  retains  a  major  role  fji  the 
peninsula.  Mining  employment  averaged 
9.600  workers  in  1960.  The  valiie  of  iron 
ore  produced  was  $94  million;  cooper,  $36 
million;  and  nonmetalllc  minerals  (chiefly 
limestone  and  sand  and  gravel) .  $10  million. 

The  long-term  outlook  Is  for  declining  em- 
ployment in  mining,  especially  copper  nUn- 
ing,  and  for  a  declining  value  of  output. 
However,  prospects  for  large-scale  declines 
are  not  Immediate,  nor  are  they  as  Inevitable 
as  some  writers  have  indicated. 

In  iron  ore  production,  the  likelihood  is 
that  the  share  of  the  market  taken  by  lAke 
Superior  ores  will  decrease,  but  with  in- 
creased consumption  of  ore  by  the  steel  In- 
dustry, Lake  Superior  output  may  stabilise. 
Whether  upper  Bflchlgan  can  maintain  its 
relative  position  in  Lake  Superior  produc- 
tion Is  another  question.  Production  will 
shift  increasingly  to  beneflciated  low-grade 
ores  (of  which  tremendous  deposits  exist), 
but  Minnesota  reserves  include  vast  quan- 
tities of  magnetic  taconite  which,  for  the 
time  being,  can  be  processed  more  cheaply 
than  the  nonmagnetic  ores  In  Michigan. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  large  Investments  In 
handling,  railroad,  and  docking  facilities  by 
iron-mining  subsidiaries  of  stsel  companies 
constitute  an  incentive  to  continue  opera- 
tions in  an  established  area  like  upper 
Michigan. 

The  key  to  the  future  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula's Iron-mining  industry  Is  Ln  intensified 
research  to  concentrate  lower -grade  ores 
more  cheaply  and  to  lower  costs  at  all  stages 
of  production. 

The  outlook  for  copper  mining  ia  \mm 
promising  than  that  of  iron.  Technological 
change  is  not  likely  to  improve  the  possi- 
bilities of  working  low-grade  copper  ores — 
much  of  the  ore  produced  averages  only  QA 
percent  copper.  Michigan  mines  are  gen- 
erally high-cost  mines,  as  their  sensitivity 
to  price  changes  Indicates.  The  deep  mines 
become  progressively  less  profitable  to  op- 
erate as  they  become  deeper.  It  is  opthnlstic 
to  hope  that  the  Upper  Peninsula's  copper 
output  will  advance  above  the  1960  level  dur- 
ing the  next  decade.  In  the  longer  run,  de- 
clining output  and  employment  should  be 
expected. 

Output  of  nonmetalllc  minerals— lime- 
stone and  sand  and  gravel — can  l>e  expected 
to  expand  about  SO  percent  by  1970  merely  to 
keep  pace  with  the  general  expansion  ex- 
pected in  American  industry.  Good  reserves 
of  limestone  with  access  to  water  transpor- 
tation could  sustain  a  greatly  increased 
volume  of  export,  but  there  are  equally  good 
reaervQB  to  be  exploited  In  lower  Michigan 
closer  to  markets. 

Manufacturing  baced  on  the  Upper  Penln- 
sxila's  minerals  has  not  developed,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  do  so.  Copper  Is  refined  locally,  but 
very  little  is  manufscUired  locally  into  elec- 
trical equipment.  Iron  ore  and  limestone 
are  shipped  out  to  lower  lake  ports  for  con- 
version into  pig  iron  and  use  by  heavy  in- 
dustry. Lack  ot  access  to  big  consuming 
markets  and  greater  cost  in  ass«nblii^  com- 


plementary materials,  especially  oo«l.  put  tlM 
Upper  Peninsula  at  a  decided  idsadvantag* 
as  a  location  for  oopper  or  iron  manufac- 
turaa  In  competition  with  Cleveland.  Tolado, 
Detroit.  Chicago,  or  Milwaukee. 


Manufacturing  establishments  tend  to  be 
small  in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Other  than 
wood-using  industries,  they  are  also  few  In 
number.  Of  867  establishments  listed  by  the 
1958  Census  of  Manufactures,  606  were  wood- 
iislng  plants.  Manufscturing  employment 
represents  less  than  15  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  The  pajmdl  is  reported  at  (48  mil- 
lion: value  added  by  manufacture,  about 
$05  mtUkm:  and  new  capital  expenditures, 
$C  million. 

Despite  the  relative  paucity  of  manufac- 
turing establishments,  the  lodustriae  repre- 
sented are  diverse.  Not  many  estabUshmenU 
have  prospered;  the  inaplicatloa  Is  that  most 
of  them  are  nuu-ginal  enterprlass  In  their 
respective  industries. 

Except  for  wood-using  tndustriss.  partle- 
ularly  pulp  and  paper,  the  opportunlttos  for 
mantifacturing  indtistry  must  be  considered 
limited.  Some  opportunities  exist  for  new 
manufacturing  planU  to  uUliae  local  ma- 
terials for  local  markets.  In  the  same  way, 
opportunities  are  present  for  utlliaing  local 
nukterlals  for  products  aimed  at  the  growing 
market  of  vacationists.  SeasoruU  visitors 
are  often  interested  In  buying  novelties  and 
special  producu  which  have  a  distinctive, 
local  fiavor. 

In  regard  to  export  induatrlea  oriented  to 
materials,  large  consumer  markets,  or  to 
materials  and  markets,  the  opportunities  for 
growth  do  not  appear  very  favorable  (with 
the  exception  of  wood-using  industries). 
The  quanUty,  quality,  and  price  of  labor  may 
be  considenKl  sn  offsetting  factor,  suffldent 
in  some  cases  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of 
distance  from  materials,  services,  and  mar- 
kets. Other  advantages  appear  in  speclfle 
cases  in  respect  to  the  abundance  of  high- 
quality  water,  in  access  to  water  transporta- 
tion, in  preferences  from  upper  Michigan 
scenery,  space,  and  climate,  and  in  the  con- 
cessions made  by  particular  communities. 

Opportunities  in  nonwood  manufactures 
exist,  but  It  is  unrealistic  to  consider  them 
large  enough  to  offer  a  substantial  solution 
to  the  Upper  Peninsula's  general  problem  of 
unemployment  and  Inadequate  economic 
development. 

AOnCULTUaAL    RXSOtTBCSS    AND   DnNIBl«T 

Agriculture  has  never  become  a  sustained 
major  component  of  the  Upper  Prnlnsulal 
economy.  Relatively  short  growing  sea- 
sons (especially  in  the  interior  of  tlie  penin- 
sula), scarcity  of  high-quality  agricultural 
soils,  and  dlatanoe  to  potential  markets  have 
combined  to  limit  agricultural  production. 

The  985,000  acres  in  farms  comprise  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  land  area,  and  48  per- 
cent of  the  land  In  farms  is  woodland. 
Farmland  area  has  been  shrinking;  from 
1954  to  1959.  acreage  shrank  ftom  1,304.000 
acres  to  989.000  acres.  The  number  of 
farms,  about  5,000,  has  declined  40  percent 
since  1054.  Partially  offsetting  this  dedlna 
has  been  the  Increasing  size  of  farm  units. 

In  general,  the  opportunities  for  develop- 
tnent  in  Upper  Peninsula  agriculture  are  not 
those  pointing  toward  expanded  overall 
production.  Local  markets  are  limited  in  a 
region  of  static  population.  Export  pos- 
sibilities sre  held  back  by  the  oompetltion  of 
more  productive  areas  more  favorably  situ- 
ated In  regard  to  markets.  The  oppor- 
tunities faced  are  largely  those  at  Improving 
Internal  organisation — shifting  prodtict  em- 
phases, concentrating  production  in  favor- 
able locations,  and  consolidation  into  larger 
and  fewer  farm  xmits  with  Increased  capl- 
tallsation  and  more  eAcient  production. 
Further  developments  along  this  line  will 
lead  to  a  more  prospcroas  condition  for  a 
reduced  farm  popul&tlan,  but  the  corollary 
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la  to  expand  off-tana  work 
tar  a  Issfsr  psoportka  a<  Hhm  olstlBC 
farm  pop«ilatlosk 

In  food  handlhig  and  procassing.  tha 
opportunities  ar«  lesa  for  expansion  than  for 
consolidation  and  modemiztng.  More  ef- 
llctent  nntts,  wttta  more  highly  developed 
market  fadlltle*  and  merchandising  meth- 
ods, might  have  the  effect  of  tncreaslng  farm 
exports  from  the  region.  Bovcvcr.  thalx 
principal  virtus  «oald  be  to  Improve  the 
proAtataUlty  of  fo«d  handling  and  processing, 
to  make  It  a  ntore  rewarding  industry  for 
those  engaged  in  it. 

OOSCISSBCIAL   nSHIMO   SJTD    IKDUS7ST 

Long-term  stability  in  the  total  output  of 
fish  Is  not  supports^  by  other  elements  of 
stability  In  the  Upper  Peninsula's  commer- 
cial fisheries.  Tlte  valuable  lake  trout  and 
whlteflsh,  as  a  result  of  depredation  by  the 
parasitic  lamprey,  have  all  bat  disappeared 
tttok  the  catebas.  and  tbeir  place  has  been 
takaa  by  leas  vstasMc  flsb.  Rtsbiy  costs  at 
epsratkm  sad  malntsnancs  press  acalmt  a 
deottateg  vatws  of  product:  tba  gross  saias 
vaiua  of  ths  catcb  cfctjppsd  from  $3.3  millioB 
in  1950  to  $1.8  mllUoa  in  1960.  Fishermen. 
now  grossing  an  tverace  of  about  $1,600  per 
worker,  have  turned  to  other  employment; 
their  mmber  drsipiped  Itaaa  sosas  2,800  la 
1960  to  liMIO  tn  ISWi 

Commercial  ftshtng  la  ths  Upper  Fenln- 
suhs  Is  not  a  promising  avenue  for  greatly 
Increased  Inrrsna  and  aasploymsnt.  The  Im- 
medlats  problen^  Is  to  arrest  f  urthar  decline 
and  to  Increase  the  irofltabillty  of  opera- 
tions, but  some  expansion  of  the  Industry  is  a 
posslMUty. 

Mors  effort  needs  to  be  ooncentrated  on 
lowering  ths  eosm  of  production  la  KanHHtm 
the  abundant,  low- value  mpmcXm  of  fish,  exr 
pandlng  nuirkets  for  industrial  uses  of  ft«H 
and  improving  ths  whols  msrketlng 
mechanism  In  terms  of  processing,  storage, 
merchandising,  sad  distribution. 


COMlinTEB  lIEBTINaS  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  may  be  authorized  to 
sit  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  wo  ordered. 

Mr.  LAU5CHE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
object  to  any  unanimous  consent  being 
given  to  the  Foo'elgn  Relations  Commit- 
tee to  meet  to  consider  any  matter  ex- 
cept a  nomination  for  an  office  that  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.HUMPHB£T.  I  do  not  bdieve  the 
Senator  can  register  an  objection  to  an 
Item  on  the  agenda.  He  can  either  ob- 
ject to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions sitting  daring  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  or  not.  I  do  not  believe  he  can 
object  to  the  Foreign  RelRtlons  Commit- 
tee sitting  to  consider  a  particular  item. 

Mr.  MANSFOELD.  Itoy  we  have  a 
ruling  by  the  Chair  on  the  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  make  a  ruling  without  a 
unanimous-cona^it  request  being  made. 
The  Senator  can  make  any  unanimous^ 
consent  request  he  chooses  to  make,  and 
of  course  any  Senator  can  object. 

Mr.  LAUeCHE.  I  wiU  object  to  the 
Foreign  Relatisns  Committee  sitting  at 
aB.  

Mr.  MANSnELD.  There  is  no  re- 
quest for  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  sit  this  afternoon,  during  the 


aesslaD  of  the  Senate.  There  Is  no  re- 
quest for  the  Foreign  Relaliona  OoiB- 
raittee  to  sS^  tomorrow.  No  ofc^^ection  to 
sn^  a  request  eoald  be  Hitered  until 
tomorrow.  ITieref ore  an  objectioB  to  a 
request  of  that  kind  cannot  be  entered 
tonight. 

The  PRBSHMOfG  OFFfCKH.  No  ob- 
jection can  be  entered  untfl  a  request 
is  made. 

Mr.  E£RR.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  consider  withdrawing  his  motion? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  hai»e  made  no  mo- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
made  a  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  withdrawn 
ray  unaniraous-omsent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  withdraws  his 
unanimous-consent   request. 

Mr.  KERR  There  is  none  before  the 
Senate,  then. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER  There 
is  none  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  What  is  the  business 
pending  before  ttie  Senate? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPWCER.  There 
is  no  pendhig  business. 


QBORGE  WASHINGTON  CARVER 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  attention  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  bring  up  a  measure  that  is  on  the 
calendar.  It  is  House  Joint  Resolution 
110. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  it  would 
be  more  advisable  not  to  bring  that  leg- 
islation before  the  Senate  tonight.  It 
should  go  over  imtil  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  withdraw  my  request.  I 
mer^  wl^  to  say  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  that  what  I  had  in  mind 
was  that  we  have  a  joint  resohition  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  $249,000  to 
celelwute  the  birthday  or  the  memory — 
to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
George  Washington  Carver.  I  have  been 
under  great  pressure  from  Senate  col- 
leagues and  from  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  approve  tliat 
measxire. 

George  Washington  Carver  was  a 
preat  man.  We  have  spent  more  than 
$600,000  to  establish  a  montunent  to  him. 
Only  four  Presidents  have  had  monu- 
ments erected  to  them,  and  two  of  them 
were  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln: the  other  Presidents  were  presi- 
dents of  Tuskegee  Institute.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  and  Dr.  Carvra-.  They  were 
both  great  men. 

We  have  been  struggling  to  get  $I§,000 
for  a  monument  to  another  President, 
James  Madison,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  another  to  honor 
Woodrow  Wilson,  also  a  great  Presi- 
dent We  could  not  get  that  amount  q# 
money. 

Here  is  a  request  for  $2494)00  for  a 
monument  for  Dr.  Carver.  I  wlH  wittJ- 
draw  my  objection  If  my  dlstfaiguished 
friend  from  Illinois,  who  has  «)onaared 
the  proposal.  wiU  asrec  thai  we  oete- 
brste  the  birthday  of  one  of  our  Thh-teen 
Oricbml  States,  New  Jersey.  IwiHthen 
agree  to  the  celebration  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Carver  for  $249,000  more. 


Ur.  DIRXaBVr.  Mr.  President  It  H 
one  of  VDtf  unheraJded  (ttstinetions  thirf 
I  serve  as  dnirman  of  the  Subeoauuit- 
tee  on  Charters.  Holidays,  and  Oeiebra- 
tfoDB.  I  am  eae  of  the  few  mixiority 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  serve  as 
chairmen.  But  that  is  one  of  the  de- 
lights of  serving  on  the  Coraotittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

There  have  eome  before  6iat  sub- 
committee probably  a  hundred  or  more 
resolutions  to  observe  days,  weeks,  cen- 
tennials, and  birthdays.  Only  this  week. 
the  Senate  approved  a  resolution  re- 
ported by  that  committee  to  observe 
National  Poison  Week.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain, hut  I  beHeve  we  also  observe  Na- 
tional Public  Works  Week.  It  eoidd  be 
that  we  are  now  observing  National 
Cheese  Week.  It  could  be  that  there  is 
a  resolution  to  observe  a  week  for  kind- 
ness to  dogs.  All  mamier  of  resolutions 
come  before  tiiat  committee. 

That  distinguished  subcommittee — and 
it  is  distinguished — consists  of  only 
ttiree  Senators.  Besides  myself,  tt  con- 
sists of  the  distinguished  Senator  ftom 
New  York  [Mr.  Ksatikg}  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McCLZLUutl.  We  meet  formally  and  in- 
formally. Being  a  small  committee,  we 
meet  anywhere,  at  any  time,  in  order  to 
oblige  our  friends. 

We  are  alxHit  to  observe  the  trlcen- 
tennial  or  quadrlcentennlal  ot  St.  Angus- 
tine.  We  arc  about  to  observe  the  foimd- 
Ing  of  the  Mission  of  Hernando  De  Soto. 

I  shall  have  to  go  back  and  pick  up 
an  the  stitches  and  find  out  what  sub- 
jects we  have  considered. 

We  have  considered  the  proposal  to 
observe  the  centennial  of  George  Wash- 
ington Carver,  including,  of  course,  the 
minting  of  half  dollars  in  order  that  this 
occasion  might  be  suitably  financed.  As 
I  understand,  George  Washington  Car- 
ver received  his  imdergraduate  training 
at  Coe  College.  Iowa.  The  very  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  House  from 
that  Illustrious  State,  where  com,  hogs, 
and  soybeans  are  constantly  monorial- 
ized  by  the  fruitfuil  soil,  has  urged  me 
to  give  this  subject  attention.  I  under- 
stand that  the  present  distinguished 
Acting  Speaker  of  the  House  has  an 
abiding  Interest  in  the  subject. 

So  being  in  a  gentle  frame  of  mind, 
and  recognizing  the  great  contributiona 
which  George  Washington  Carver  has 
made  in  the  field  of  agriculture — the  de- 
velopment of  a  better  peanut,  for  ex- 
ample, as  wen  as  many  ottier  things — 
I  agree  that  the  occasion  should  be 
suitably  observed. 

At  first,  it  was  suggested  that  ttie 
resolution  provide  oniy^  $47,000.  Of 
course.  $47,000  is  a  great  sum  of  money. 
But  it  is  not  so  much,  after  aU,  when 
an  observance  is  to  extend  into  all  cor- 
ners of  the  country.  So  I  suggested 
that  the  House  figure  be  permitted  to 
remain  In  the  resolution  as  it  came  from 
this  very  distinguidled  suboommittee; 
and  at  ttiat  point  tt  appears  on  the 
calendar  of  the  Senate. 

Now  my  esteemed  and  illustrious 
Cciend  from  the  great  Dominion  State 
suggests  that  we  include  a  second  title 
in  the  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  an 
equivalent  amount  of  money  be  made 
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available  to  ecmimemorate  the  anniver- 
sary of  somethlntr  or  other  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  sovereign  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    The  birthday  of 
New  Jersey. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    The  birthday. 
Mr.    ROBERTSON.    Three    hundred 
years  ago. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  always  de- 
lighted when  the  aimiversary  of  a  great 
State  like  New  Jersey  can  be  observed. 
I  do  not  visit  New  Jersey  very  fre- 
quently. I  have  always  known  its  dis- 
tingviished  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  House.  I  salute  the  great  State  of 
New  Jersey  right  now,  before  we  ever 
reach  the  threshold  of  her  300th  anni- 
versary. I  shall  go  back  and  read  ex- 
tensively in  the  history  of  that  great 
State,  particularly  Hudson  County, 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  so 
many  causes,  political,  partisan,  and 
otherwise. 

But  this  proposal  presents  a  dilemma. 
Why  should  we  observe  the  birth  anni- 
versary of  an  individual  citizen.  George 
Washington  Carver,  and  then  throw  in 
an  equivalent  amount,  for  good  meas- 
ure, for  the  observance  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  fovmding  of  New 
Jersey?  In  the  one  case,  it  is  for  a 
memorial,  so  to  speak;  in  the  other  case, 
it  is  the  tricentennial,  if  that  is  the 
proper  term. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  A  centennial  is 
only  100  years. 

Mr.  DmKSEN.  There  is  a  fascinat- 
ing incongruity  about  all  this.  As  the 
chairman  of  that  very  distinguished 
subcommittee,  I  would  find  it  diflScuIt, 
indeed,  to  accept  the  proposal  of  my 
great  and  dear  friend  from  Virginia. 

Mr.   ROBERTSON.    I   am    so   sorry. 
Do  I  imderstand  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  thinks  that  after  we  have  made 
the   birthplace   of   George   Washington 
Carver  a  national  monument — and  there 
are  only  four  national  monimients  in 
the  whole  United  States — Dr.  Carver  is 
more  entitled  to  a  further  celebration 
to  the  tune  of  $249,000  than  is  one  of 
the    original    13    States?    Is    that    the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Oh,  indeed  not. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  what  it 
amoimts  to.    New  Jersey  wishes  to  have 
some  money  for  its  celebration,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  not  willing  that 
the  State  should  have  it;  but  he  is  will- 
ing to  have  an  appropriation  made  for 
the   observance   of   the   anniversary   of 
George  Washington  Carver. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
illustrious  friend  from  Virginia  has  never 
fallen  into  greater  error  in  his  life.  No 
resolution  to  observe  the  300th  birthday 
of  New  Jersey  has  been  submitted  for  my 
attention.  The  Subcommittee  on  Char- 
ters, Holidays,  and  Celebrations  is  a 
diligent  subcommittee.  It  meets  all  the 
time:  It  meets  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, it  meets  in  the  committee  room, 
it  meets  in  my  office.  No  such  suggestion 
was  made. 

I  would  have  taken  such  a  suggestion 
to  my  bosom  so  quickly  that  even  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
would    have    wondered    how    fa4t    the 


wheels  of  equity  and  legislative  propriety 
were  operating. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  niinoiit  like  to  know  how  fast 
they  have  operated?  The  resolution  for 
proposing  $249,000  for  Dr.  Carvor  was 
submitted  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  January  9.  When  did  it  pass? 
Fifteen  minutes  later. 

Representative  Coad  asked,  "What  will 
be  the  cost?" 

The  majority  leader  said.  "George 
Washington  Carver  was  a  great  patriot 
and  American  citizen." 

Another  Representative  asked,  "What 
wUl  it  cost?" 

He  got  the  same  answer;  then,  "Call 
the  roU." 

The  resolution  to  celebrate  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  New 
Jersey  went  before  a  Senate  committee. 
Was  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  the 
Chamber  the  other  day  when  I  sought 
to  have  a  resolution  adopted  to  provide 
only  $10,000  to  commemorate  President 
Woodrow  Wilson?  Did  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  hear  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ask 
me  to  swear  and  cross  my  heart  that  we 
would  never  ask  for  another  penny  if 
that  request  were  granted  by  unanimous 
consent?  Was  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
present?    I  was  here. 

Then  this  prop>osal  went  to  the  Sena- 
tors  great  committee.  Where  is  its  re- 
port? It  has  none.  Where  is  the  record 
of  its  hearings?  It  held  none.  But  in 
the  Senator's  great  wisdom,  by  his  beau- 
tiful eloquence  he  justifies  $249,000  for  a 
man  in  whom  we  have  already  invested 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars;  but 
still  he  will  not  permit  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  to  receive  one  red  cent. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  am 
willing  to  up-end  the  cornucopia  in  be- 
half of  New  Jersey.  The  proposal  has 
not  been  properly  presented  to  my  at- 
tention. 

Our  subcommittee  has  before  it  a  hun- 
dred resolutions,  every  one  of  them  of 
world-shaking  importance,  requiring 
careful  consideration  and  due  delibera- 
tion. The  minority  leader,  In  his  feeble 
wisdom,  and  within  the  limitations  of 
only  24  waking  hours  in  the  day  that  he 
can  devote  to  this  task,  and  including 
his  service  on  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and    Insular   Affairs    and    as    minority 

leader 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  entered  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
George  Washington  once  said,  "Rein- 
forcements have  arrived. "  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  circumstances,  when  I  am  outnum- 
bered, I  ought  to  table  the  reinforce- 
ments, but  I  do  not  know  how  to  do  it 
under  the  Senate  rules. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
while  there  is  a  lull  in  the  proceedings, 
and  there  Is  nothing  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration,  I  move  that  the  pend- 


ing business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  the  mi- 
gratory labor  bill  (W.B..  2010). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  have  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  suggestion 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Certainly. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  First.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  respectfully  Inquire  of  the  Chair 
as  to  the  present  status  of  the  measure 
on  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  George  Washington 
Carver  Memorial  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  can  inform  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  the  pending  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  House  bill  2010, 
the  migratory  labor  bill. 

The  unfinished  business  is  calendar 
829.  House  biU  8383,  to  further  amend 
section  201(1)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  WeU.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  very  undramatic,  but  I  yield  the  floor. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sug- 
gestion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum  Is 
withdrawn. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  migratory  labor 
bill  (HJl.  2010). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
renew  my  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  is  suggested,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


1961 


ADJOURNMENT  TO    10:30   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time — and  I 
notice  that  the  Senate  seems  to  be  In  a 
tranquil  mood — I  move  at  this  time  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  10:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
8  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
September  23,  1961,  at  10:30  o'clock  ajn. 
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NOMINAtlONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  21, 1961: 

UB.  DiSTUCT  JUDOK 

Gecffge  Rosllni,  of  New  York,  to  be  VS. 
district  judge  of  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York.     (A  new  position.) 

XJNmD  Nations 
Dr.  Ansley  J.  CkMle,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Population  Commission  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  vice  Klngsley  Davis. 

CoL]:.aCTOB8  or  Customs 
Tennent  I..  Qriffln,  of  MobUe,  Ala.,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  cvistoms  collection 
dUtrict  No.  19,  with  headquarters  at  Mobile, 
Ala. 

Roy  L.  Petereon.  of  Washington,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  30.  with  headquarters  at  Seattle, 
Wash. 

DnacroB  or  thx  Mntr 

Cva  B.  Adams,  of  Nevada,  to  be  Director  of 
the  Mint. 


■+■ 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  21,  1961: 
U5.  Cnicrrr  Judges 

Delmas  C.  Hill,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit judge  for  the  10th  circuit. 

Ben  Cushlng  Dunlway.  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  9th  circuit. 

Irving  R.  Kaufman,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.8.  circuit  judge  for  the  2d  circuit. 

U.S.  Attornits 

Merle  M.  McCurdy,  of  Ohio,  to  be  UJ3.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

William  Medford.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.8.  attorney  for  the  western  district  oC 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

William  H.  Murdock.  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.8.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  W.  Bonoer,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Harry  O.  Camper,  Jr..  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
<tf  West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

VS.   DiBTUCT   Judges 

Thomas  J.  MacBrlde.  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  California. 

Alfonso  J.  Zlrpoll.  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
California. 

Hubert  L.  WIU,  of  lUlnois,  to  be  US.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Alfred  L.  Luongo,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

8.  Hugh  Dlllln,  of  Indiana,  to  be  VS.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  southern  district  of  In- 
diana. 

Anthony  T.  AugelU.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.8.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey. 

Robert  A.  Alnsworth,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Louisiana. 

Prank  J.  BattUtl,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.8.  dU- 
trlct  judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio. 

Martin  Pence,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  U.8.  district 
judge  for  the  district  of  Hawaii. 

C.  Nils  Tavar««,  of  Hawaii,  to  b«  UJB.  dis- 
trict judfs  for  tilM  district  of  Hawaii. 


Thomas  P.  Croake,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.8.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York. 

John  P.  Doollng,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  tor  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York. 

William  E.  Doyle,  of  Colorado,  to  be  VS. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Colorado. 

VS.    Ambassadok 
Charles  W.  Cole,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  Chile. 

UJ3.  REGt7I.AK  Ant  PORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Oen.  William  H.  Blanchard  1445A, 
Regular  Air  Porce,  to  be  assigned  to  posi- 
tions of  Importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  In  the  rank  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8066,  title 
10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 

To    be    senior    Air   Force    member.   Military 
Staff  Committee,  United  Nations 

Lt.  Oen.  Robert  W.  Burns,  627A,  Regular 
Air  Porce,  as  Indicated  under  the  provisions 
of  section  711,  title  10,  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Roscoe  C.  Wilson  360 A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Porce),  U.S.  Air  Porce, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
Indicated  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8962.  title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code. 

VS.  An  Porce 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  U.S.  Air  Porce  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  WiUiam  B.  Campbell  2000A,  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  Richard  O.  Hunziker  4164A,  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  Larry  A.  Smith  19176A,  Regular  Air 
Force.  Medical. 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Raymond  P.  Lynn,  Brewton. 
William  P.  Salter,  Evergreen. 
Margaret  E.  Matthews,  Galllon. 


Marjorle  L.  Shambrolch.  Wrangell. 

ARKANSAS 

Lucille  U.  Mink,  Bay. 

Cleveland  L.  Hodges,  Earle. 

Mary  E.  Ingram,  Hazen. 

Elizabeth  A.  Anderson,  Montlcello. 

Vivian  R.  Craig,  Newark. 

Jolin  S.  Buttry,  Pea  Ridge. 

CALirORMIA 

Carl  C.  Courtney,  Alhambra.. 
Charles  W.  Spencer,  Aptos. 
Robert  N.  Kisner,  Buena  Park. 
John  Santana,  Cloverdale. 
Dolores  L.  Sprague,  Pulton. 
Elbrldge  W.  Skeahan,  Grass  Valley. 
Ruby  M.  Ambroslni,  Korbel. 
E.  Howard  Stlnson,  Lindsay. 
Leslie  8.  Brown,  Monterey. 
Vernon  G.  Dlngley.  Monterey  Park. 
H.  Norman  Green,  Shell  Beach. 
Richard  T.  Uiggins,  Truckee. 
Clifford  J.  Sorem,  Ventura. 

FLORIDA 

V.  Paige  Plnnell,  Gainesville. 
Mabel  J.  Wolfe,  Key  Largo. 
Roy  C.  Arnold,  Okeechobe. 
Clestelle  W.  Wadsworth,  Wlmaxmia. 

GEORGIA 

James  M.  Groover,  Boston. 
Lola  B.  Bryan,  Brooklet. 
Prsd  H.  Tanner,  Conuneroe. 
Oscar  U.  Roberts,  DonalsonirUle. 


Leonard  E.  Smith,  Lyerey. 
Susie  O.  Ellington,  Montrose. 

IDAHO 

H.  Kay  Thatcher,  Carey. 
Vern  Chandler,  Salmon. 

ILI.INOIS 

Harold  H.  Klester.  Garden  Prairie. 
Henry  T.  Verfurth,  Morris. 

INDIANA 

Clifford  L.  Shlpman,  Powler. 
Dale  E.  Blackford,  Tlppiecanoe. 
Howard  K.  Sundheimer,  Wabash. 
8.  Wayne  Hlllyer,  Wllliamsport. 

IOWA 

Leo  W.  Dodd,  Conrad. 
Eleanora  B.  Sofranko,  LoviUa. 
Joseph  C.  Chervenka.  Tama. 

KANSAS 

Donald  E.  Smith,  Chetopa. 
Marlon  A.  Eiramer,  Oeneseo. 
James  E.  Wright,  Moscow. 
Edna  M.  Dibble,  Woodston. 


Rose 


KENTUCKY 

Emma     Monaghan,     Maple 


Sister 
Mount. 

LOUISIANA 

Ivy  J.  Miller,  Church  Point. 
Mary  Jo  McCutcheon,  Clinton. 
Lonnie  J.  Cryer,  De  Qulncy. 

MARYLAND 

James  E.  Gault,  Blahopville. 
Rebecca  T.  Groton,  Glencoe. 
Charles  I.  Joy,  Libertytown. 
William   L.   Harbstreet,   Lutherville-Tlmo- 
nlum. 

Sylvia  L.  Golden,  Nanjemoy. 
Elma  K.  Goodhand,  Queenstown. 
Charles  H.  Roes,  Smlthsburg. 
George  A.  Pream,  Taney  town. 
Maurice  E.  Murray,  Woodsboro. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Irene  P.  Christian,  Cataumet. 
Daniel  N.  McCarthy,  Groton. 
Rita  C.  Nygard,  Jefferson. 
James  W.  Grlffen,  Swansea. 

MICHIGAN 

Victor  Batt,  Allen. 
Thomas  A.  Dowell,  Battle  Creek. 
James  V.  Baese,  Elsie. 
Arlene  B.  Dolehanty,  Gaines. 
Donald  E.  Pish,  Grand  Blanc. 
Peter  V.  Plnl,  Lake  Linden. 
Eugene  J.  Jones,  Mendon. 
Evar  J.  VlUemure.  Newberry. 
Leonard  E.  VanSlckle,  Prudenvllle. 
Richard  L.  Plnkbeiner,  Wayland. 

MINNESOTA 

Arol  D.  Hansen,  Askov. 
Oliver  A.  Herrick,  Austin. 
Gerald  J.  Den  Ouden,  Edgerton. 
lone  A.  Slattery,  Kilkenny. 
Clayton  C.  Linn,  Kimball. 
John  G.  Askew,  Wadena. 

MISSISSIPPI 

J.  Kyle  Lindsey,  Booneville. 
John  M.  McGowan,  Sr.,  Camden. 
Travis  N.  Holman,  Tishomingo. 

MISSOURI 

Clara  A.  Gibbs,  Braggadocio. 
William  B.  Waggoner,  Elsberry. 
Ward  Dennis,  HuntsvlUe. 
Edgar  G.  Hlnde,  Jr.,  Independence. 
Robert  L.  Hurst,  RushvUle. 

MONTANA 

Harry  M.  Halverson.  Glasgow. 
Dorothy  Lechner,  Winifred. 

NEVADA 

Zmest  J.  Arch.  Reno. 

MEW    MAMPSMIRC 

Ada  B.  Wldmaa,  last  Hampstead< 
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JamM  ■.  Poctcn.  Atlsatie  Hlffhlanda, 

Samuel  H.  Rlfkin.  Dutch  Neck. 
Herman  K.  OallalMr.  SaTreTlU*, 

MoiTH  rkmrnxuk 
Leeter  I.  Carpenter.  Belnkont. 
Robert  K.  WUUama,  Black  MouDtaln. 
Ralph  L.  Besbeara,  Boone. 
Belle  Cable,  Fontana  Dam. 
Wlllla  Q.  Moore.  HayesrlUe. 
Daniel  A.  Swindell.  Robbtna. 
Stanley  L.  West,  Weaverrille. 

nosTH  DAXora 
Michael  A.  Sperle,  Kintyre. 
Donald  A.  Supler,  Verona. 

OHIO 

Erva  L.  Sibrel.  Oypsxun. 
Richard  L.  Rlzor.  Mount  VlctOTy. 
Kenneth  W.  Bailey,  New  Albany. 
Paul  Butch,  Palnesvllle. 
George  O.  Walter*.  Reynoklabtirg. 
Harold  M.  Brown,  Waverly. 

OKLABOMA 

Volney  B.  Howell,  Port  Olbson. 
Biny  L.  Humphreys.  QrandflekL 
Wendall  D.  Berry,  Oranlte. 
Anna  J.  Stepp.  Headrtek. 


Hmtt  KMrlan,  ProTldMiea. 
John  K.  Conl«y,  Warren. 

R(^nd  F.  Wooten.  Jr.,  CharleatoCL 
wmiana  O.  Callahan.  Columbia. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Clyde  M.  Roes.  Artesian. 
Vernon  J.  Connell,  CreabanL 
Doaae  S.  Neumann,  Oroton. 

TcmrcssKB 
Hybemia  C.  McMillan.  Charlotts. 
Edward  A.  Rkxrdan.  Dlckaon. 
Hazel  X.  Seward.  Eada. 
Lucile  J.  Lovell.  Hampshire. 
OuUford  S.  Ligon.  Mount  Pleasant, 
Beatrice  W,  Norrls.  Ramer. 
Raymond  B.  Olbson,  Spring  City. 


WlUlAm  C  Oopataad.  Pusdoa. 
Clyds  Wright,  Van  Horn. 
Clyd*  D.  OMBbU,  WoUTortli. 

rBueoirr 

Ksthsr  L.  Swsatt.  Craftsbury  Commoa< 

nscnru 

T.  Coleman  MuagroTs,  Bedford. 
Virginia  L.  Fowler.  Burke. 
Walter  R.  Mines.  JonesvlIIe. 
William  K.  Dozey,  Portsmouth. 
WUl  R.  WUson,  Raphlns. 
MelTln  8.  Halkes.  Roanoks. 

WASRXKOTOir 

Elizabeth  L.  Ooodpaster,  Hoodsport. 
Joseph  Fosnlck,  Sumner. 


Frederick  L.  Langston,  Cottage  Orove. 
Robert  M.  Buck,  Lake  Oewego. 
Oerald  J.  McOlinn,  St.  Helens. 

PKHNSTLTAIOA 

John  C.  McCiirdy,  Adamsrllla. 
Howard  V.  Strasser,  Albion. 
Joseph  R.  Walsh,  Carbondale. 
W.  Armour  Pegely.  Fleetwood. 
Joe  S.  Klapach.  Strabane. 

rVTBTTO    KICO 

PaacasU  Vldal-Chacon.  Enaenada. 


Clyde  C.  Crews.  AWord. 
Delbert  C.  Amos.  Bellalre. 
Douglas  Luck,  Andrew*. 
Anna  S.  Cutshall.  Azle. 
Slvln  C.  **"thlmf>n.  Bryan. 
Thomas  M.  Tarrell,  Belton. 
Laura  B.  Stringer,  Buda. 
Malcolm  O.  Daugherty.  Cherokee. 
Ernest  Gregg,  College  Station. 
M.  Forrest  Brooks,  Columbus. 
Russell  W.  Smith,  FloresvlUe. 
Erma  B.  Helwlg.  Fulshear. 
William  E.  Smith,  George  West. 
Evans  D.  Vineyard.  Hermlelgh. 
Lee  M.  Robertson.  Lakevlew. 
Easter  L.  Bikes.  La  Villa. 
Leslie  L.  Sanson,  Leakey. 
Thomas  F.  Calhoon,  Jr..  Liberty. 
Henry  N.  Mullins.  Malone. 
James  H.  Mecklin.  Marfa. 
Willie  Coker,  Marquez. 
Irene  P.  Pfluger,  PflugerrUle. 


TntOXMXA 

Mary  J.  Hafer.  KIkvlew. 
Robert  H.  Blackwood,  Milton. 
Stanley  A.  Hehle.  Parsons. 
Eugene  Knowlton.  Ravenswood. 

wiaootrsui 
Lillian  A.  Newton,  Augusta. 
Eugene  B.  Hopkins.  Cumberland. 

WTOMora 

Reginald  J.  O'Neill,  Basin. 

In  thx  Natt  km  MAanrs  Coara 

The  nominations  beginning  Fayette  C. 
Root,  to  be  lieutenant  In  the  Nary,  and  end- 
ing Joseph  J.  Wheeler,  to  be  Arst  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corpa,  wblota  nocninatlona 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  CoNoaxssioNAL  Racoao  on  September  8, 
1961. 

IM  mm  Natt 

The  nominations  beginning  Daniel  W. 
Abercromble  m.  to  be  captain,  and  ending 
Robert  J.  2k)eller,  to  be  captain  In  the  Nary, 
which  nominations  were  recelred  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  CoNoaxasioNAX.  Rzc- 
oao  on  September  18. 1961. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martia,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   HAASSACHUSSilB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21. 1991 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
misfortune  to  be  necessarily  absent  yes- 
terday during  ttie  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  393.  However,  I  wish  at  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  our  colleague  the 
Honorable  Josiph  W.  Martin,  Je.,  whose 
long  and  great  service  to  his  country 
is  honored  in  the  presentation  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  sculpture  to  be  placed  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Old  House  Office 
Building.  It  Is  a  fitting  remembrance  to 
be  paid  to  one  so  well  respected  yes 
revered,  as  Jot  M.«mif. 

Although  I  was  not  a  Member  of  the 
Congreaa  during  hi*  terms  as  Speaker  of 
the  House,  I  shall  always  value  his  gen- 
erous help  and  sound  advice  when  I 
first  came  to  this  august  body.  Hi« 
eounMl  has  not  been  limited  to  any  one 
group,  but  It  is  unselfishly  available  to 
all  who  may  seek  it.  Part  of  hl«  great* 
nes8  U  this  generodty  of  personal  re- 
latlonshipt. 


Job  Martin's  19  terms  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  been 
filled  with  few  years  of  calm  and  tran- 
quillity in  our  national  and  international 
affairs  and  many  periods  of  crisis  and 
tension.  No  matter  what  the  order  of 
the  day  may  have  been,  his  evaluation  of 
the  situation  and  his  leadership  were 
always  primary  factors  In  the  ultimate 
result. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  National 
Federation  of  Republican  Women  for 
their  generosity  in  appropriately  honor- 
ing one  of  the  great  men  of  America,  our 
own  beloved  Job  Martin. 


Gtofressmaa  Latta  Schedules  Coafer- 
encct  IB  Fifth  Ohio  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DELBERT  L  UHA 

or  OKio 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8EMTATIVB8 
Thurtday.  September  21, 1961 

Mr.  LATTA-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  a  Congressman  shotild  tw  in  hla 
diitrlct  to  confer  and  rlait  with  hia  con- 


stituents whenever  oCBcial  duties  do  not 
require  him  to  be  in  Washington. 

My  assignment  to  the  select  committee 
investigating  sales  to  Communist  na- 
tions will  undoubtedly  require  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  my  time  between  this 
adjournment  and  the  reconvening  of  the 
Congress  in  January.  However,  during 
this  adjournment  I  expect  to  be  avail- 
able for  conferences  and  visits  with  my 
constituents  in  the  courthouse  of  each 
county  in  the  district  in  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule: 

November  6.  Paulding  Coimty.  Paul- 
ding. 9  a.m.  to  12  noon. 

November  6,  Van  Wert  County.  Van 
Wert.  1 :  30  p  jn  to  5  p jn. 

November  7,  Defiance  County.  Defi- 
ance, 9  a.m.  to  12  noon. 

November  7,  Williams  County.  Bryan, 
1:30  pjn.  to  5  pjn. 

November  8.  Henry  County.  Napoleon, 
9  a.m.  to  12  noon. 

November  8,  Putnam  County.  Ottawa. 
1:30  p.m.  to  5  pjn. 

November  t.  Pulton  County.  Wauaeon. 
f  a.m.  to  12  noon. 

November  9,  OtUwa  County.  Port 
Clinton,  1 :30  pjn.  to  5  p.m. 

November  10.  Wood  County,  Bowling 
Orecn,  9  a  jn,  to  12  noon. 

No  appolntmenta  will  l>e  necessary. 
AD  problcma  which  constituents  have 
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wtth  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  be 
proper  subjects  for  dlacuaaion. 

Should  constituents  deaire  to  see  me 
at  times  other  than  those  indicated 
above,  they  may  do  so  by  contacting  my 
district  office  at  304  Wood  County  Bank 
Building,  Bowling  Green,  for  an  appoint- 
ment. 


The  Peace  Corpt  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

c|»  MBW   TOUC 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21.  1961 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must, 
in  all  consciousness,  stand  in  favor  of 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  because  I  think  its 
far-reaching  effects  will  be  felt  over  the 
whole  world.  But  this  Is  one  of  the  sad- 
dest positions  I  have  ever  had  to  take. 
I  deplore  and  regret  that  the  other  body 
has  seen  fit  to  remove  the  provision  of 
section  4(e)  which  was  offered  and  ac- 
cepted unanimously  by  the  House.  That 
section  provided: 

The  Peace  Corpe  shall  not  perform  services 
In  any  foreign  country  In  which,  by  reason 
of  law  or  official  policy,  any  member  of  the 
Peace  Corps  U  or  will  be  discriminated 
against  because  of  his  race,  creed,  or  color. 

We  are  of  little  faith  if  we  do  not 
believe  those  who  have  offered,  at  great 
sacrifice  to  themselves,  to  go  to  the  far 
reaches  of  the  world  to  bring  peace  and 
understanding.  In  this  effort,  there 
should  not  be  discrimination  insofar  as 
race  or  religion  is  concerned.  The  people 
who  are  to  disseminate  the  principles  of 
our  country  should  be  free  of  any  burden 
of  religion,  or  color  of  skin,  to  tell  the 
peoples  of  other  parts  of  the  world-  the 
wonders  which  exist  in  this  Nation  of 
work  and  enterprise. 

It  is  deplorable  that  this  much -needed 
bill,  a  special  request  of  the  President, 
be  so  stripped  of  this  most  meaningful 
amendment.  We  are  playing  into  the 
hands  of  those  whose  aims  we  are  striv- 
ing to  overcome;  those  who  would  only 
be  happy  to  see  the  United  States  ac- 
quiesce to  tyrants  and  despots  of  certain 
nations:  those  who  laughingly,  behind 
our  backs,  take  our  assistance  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  hand  dictate 
which  Americans  in  the  employ  of  the 
U.S.  Government  can  enter  those  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  ironic  that  we  may  find  ourselves 
sending  out  a  Peace  Corps  which  is  in 
effect  segregated:  which  violates  the 
principles  of  President  Ketmedy's  own 
policy  that  we  must  link  social  Justice 
and  morality  with  our  economic  assist- 
ance. 

I  have  fought  tirelessly  and  relentlessly 
for  this  antlblas  clause  to  be  included 
In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations 
Act  of  1961.  I  fought  for  it  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  authorization  bill.  Al- 
though a  watered -down  version  was  ac- 
cepted in  these  bills,  I  felt  that  a  strong 
antibias  clause  in  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
was  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  ad- 


mlniatration'a  principle  of  Unking  our 
aasiatance  with  morality  and  aocial 
Justice. 

Disheartened  aa  I  am  over  this  turn 
of  events,  I  feel  that  I  must  approve  the 
main  concept  of  the  Peace  Corps. 


The  Program  of  the  Department  of  die 
laterior 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINAU 

or   COUMAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21, 1961 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
take  pleasure  in  including  the  address 
delivered  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  at  the  48th  National 
Convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  in  this  city  on  May  26, 
1961: 

Address  bt  SEcarrAKT  or  thk  Intxkior  Stzw- 
AXT  L.  Udaix  at  thc  48th  National  Con- 
vention or  THE  National  Rivebb  and  Hax- 
BOKs  Congress,  Washington,  D.C,  Mat  26, 
1961 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  appear  today  very 
briefly — and  I  am  going  to  bie  brief — to  dis- 
cuss with  you  waterbugs  some  of  the  things 
that  I  see  on  the  horizon  as  far  as  water 
resources  and  water  resource  planning  are 
concerned. 

Anytime  a  new  administration  comes  In, 
you  Icnow,  you  try  to  get  your  feet  on  the 
ground.  So  you  reach  out  Into  Industry  and 
also  get  some  of  the  old  retreads  from  pre- 
vious administrations  and  bring  people  In 
that  you  call  consultants.  Then  you  have 
consultants  all  over  the  lot. 

And  we  have  had  our  share  of  water  con- 
sultants and  resource  consultants  and  we 
are  about  to  come  to  some  conclusion. 

One  thing  that  has  always  disturbed  me 
about  the  water  picture  is  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  such  a  tremendous  lack  of  coordi- 
nation: that  we  are  poUuting  water  on  the 
one  hand  and  trying  to  unpollute  it  on  the 
other.  Oftentimes,  the  right  hand  does  not 
know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing.  It  has 
always  reminded  me  of  a  story  of  Senator 
Kerr's — Kerr  is  a  pretty  good  name,  I  think, 
when  you  are  discussing  water  these  days — 
about  the  four  boys  whose  father  died  and 
they  all  got  together  at  the  time  of  the 
funeral  and  they  were  sitting  down  and  dis- 
cussing matters,  and  they  all  agreed  that 
the  father  had  been  very  line  to  all  of  them, 
that  he  had  provided  well  for  them,  and  so 
on.  One  of  the  boys  suggested,  he  said,  "Well, 
Just  to  be  sure  that  when  he  goes  over  on 
the  other  side  he  takes  a  little  money  with 
him.  why  don't  we  all.  Just  as  a  gesture,  put 
some  money  in  the  coffin?  Let's  all  put  in 
$12S  and  let's  give  him  something  in  case 
he  needs  it  to  go  on."  They  all  agreed  to 
do  this. 

So  they  went  out  and  came  back  later 
and  went  In  Individually,  and  the  first  three 
boys  put  an  envelope  on  their  father's  cof- 
fin. The  fourth  brother,  who  was  a  little 
sharper,  came  along  and  took  the  three  en- 
velopes and  wrote  out  a  check  and  put  It  In. 
This,  I  think,  symbolises  sometimes  the 
type  of  rather  poor  planning  that  we  do  In 
terms  of  water. 

I  certainly  think  that  by  now  the  inteii' 
tlons  of  this  administration  should  be  plain 
In  terms  of  natural  resources.    I  know  this 


administration  is  more  rMoure«-<l«T«lop- 
ment  conscioxu  than  any  in  some  time.  The 
President,  on  Febniary  33,  delivered — ^the 
first  time  In  a  long  time  this  had  ever  been 
done — a  Presidential  message,  a  special  mes- 
sage— I  know  you  are  all  familiar  with  It — 
on  natural  resources.  It  discussed  the  whole 
spectrum  of  resource  development  and  It  Is 
the  Magna  Carta  for  this  administration 
In  all  its  resource  activities. 

Will  Rogers  once  made  the  statement 
about  one  President  back  In  the  twenties. 
On  one  of  his  trips  he  said,  "He  became 
President  at  a  time  when  the  people  didn't 
want   anything  done,   and  he  done  It." 

Well,  we  have  a  President  now,  an  admin- 
istration that  wants  to  do  some  things  In 
resource  development,  and  I  think  we  are 
going  to  do  them. 

Let  me  draw  a  few  broad  conclusions  I 
have  reached  after  the  first  4  months  of 
this  administration.  I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  all  is  for  comprehensive 
thinking  in  terms  of  resource  development, 
for  truly  national  thinking  in  terms  of  our 
plan.  I  have  been  delighted  In  getting 
around  the  country.  I  was  down  to  the 
TVA  area  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and  have 
been  in  other  areas  of  the  country,  to  find 
a  kind  of  broad-base  thinking  that  we  have 
not  had  oftentimes  in  previous  periods  of 
our  history.  Altogether  too  often  there  are 
people  who  are  resource  minded  in  various 
sections  of  the  country — we  even  have  them 
in  the  Congress — who  take  the  view  that  a 
dam,  a  water  project,  a  harbor  project.  In 
their  own  area  is  a  fine  thing,  that  It  is  good 
for  the  economy,  but  they  are  not  much  in- 
terested In  what  Is  done  elsewhere. 

In  fact,  some  of  them  think  that  any  proj- 
ect outside  of  their  own  Immediate  area 
is  socialism  or  is  wasteful  expanding. 

There  has  been  too  much  of  that  type 
of  divisive  thinking,  but  I  think  we  are 
now  pulling  together  our  thinking  In  terms 
of  truly  national  comprehensive  thinking 
with  regard  to  water  planning  and  resource 
development  planning.  I  think  we  need  to 
think  in  national  terms  and  to  plan  In  na- 
tional terms. 

One  of  the  significant  items  In  the  Presi- 
dent's special  message  concerned  river  basin 
planning  and  our  setting  a  target  to  get  all 
of  our  river  basin  plans  in  and  on  the  line 
so  that  we  can  go  forward  with  develop- 
ment. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  significant  con- 
clusions of  the  Kerr  committee  report,  this 
very  excellent  committee  which  made  a 
depth  study  of  our  water  needs  and  water 
problems,  was  that  we  need  to  approach 
water  as  a  total  problem,  as  a  resource 
and  not  think  In  terms  of  it  In  bits  and 
pieces,  as  we  have  done  In  the  past;  that 
we  cannot  destroy  water  supplies  here  with- 
out affecting  people  downstxeam  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  basin. 

The  time  has  come  when  our  water  abun- 
dance has  run  out  in  some  sections.  We 
have  already  reached  it  in  some  of  the  more 
arid  sections  of  the  United  States.  But  I 
think  we  have  been  living  off  the  fat  of 
the  land.  We  have  been  living  in  a  period 
of  water  abundance  in  many  areas  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  are  rapidly  going 
down  the  road  and  reaching  the  point  where 
we  will  be  living  in  a  p>erlod  of  scarcity, 
when  we  must  manage  and  xise  our  water 
resources  far  more  wisely  than  we  are  at 
the  present  time. 

There  Is  one  other  thing  that  strikes  me 
as  a  rather  significant  fact.  I  checked  this 
Just  recently. 

The  total  amount  that  we  are  spending 
In  our  budget  today,  the  national  budget-^ 
and  I  dare  say  this  would  be  somewhat  simi- 
lar at  the  State  level  also — In  terms  of  re- 
source development  Is  in  tbe  neighborhood 
of  a  little  over  1  percent.  Now,  we  know 
and  all  of  you  beard  the  stirring  message 
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and  challenge  of  the  President  yesterday, 
that  there  are  great  demands  and  great  chal- 
lenges our  country  faces  which  must  be  met. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  we  can  go  back  to 
earlier  periods  In  the  cold  war.  In  the  late 
1040*8  we  were  spending  an  amount  at  that 
time  as  high  as  5  percent  of  our  national 
biidget,  for  example,  on  resource  develop- 
ment, and  at  other  periods  we  have  been 
spending  greater  amounts. 

Some  of  us  hare  been  wondering — and  I 
wanted  to  leave  this  with  you  as  a  thought — 
whether  the  economic  growth  of  this  country 
over  the  long  haul  does  not  rest  In  part 
on  a  properly  conceived  and  properly  exe- 
cuted program  of  resource  development.  I 
say  that  because  many  of  these  military 
ezpendlturea.  for  example,  that  are  so  vital 
and  necessary,  they  create  jobs,  yes,  but 
they  do  not  create  wealth. 

There  Is  one  thing  that  I  think  Is  the 
strongest  argument,  my  friends,  that  we  have 
for  resource  development.  I  think  we  must 
refine  It,  develop  It  and  enunciate  It  In  the 
Congress,  In  Washington,  and  In  the  coun- 
try. And  that  Is  that  sound  resource  devel- 
opment creates  wealth.  Where  you  have  a 
sound  project,  a  soundly  conceived  and 
soundly  executed  project,  this  adds  to  the 
xiltlmate  wealth  of  the  country.  If  these 
projects  are  properly  accomplished,  this  be- 
comes an  asset.  In  many  Instances,  for  all 
time  to  come.  It  creates  and  underglrds  the 
basic  wealth  of  our  economy. 

I  think  we  have  to  state  that  and  state 
It  as  vlgoroiisly  as  we  can. 

Now.  you  know  of  all  the  talk  that  goes 
on.  the  planning  that  Is  going  on,  for  In- 
stance, In  terms  of  distressed  areas  In  this 
country.  Well,  probably  the  worst  distressed 
area  In  the  United  States  when  the  depres- 
sion hit  In  the  early  1930*8  was  what  we 
now  call  the  TV  A  area,  which  Is  In  many 
ways  one  of  the  areas.  In  terms  of  Its  basic 
economic  structxire.  one  of  the  soundest 
areas  today.  It  has  sound  economic  under- 
pinning. This  Is  a  result  of  sound  resource 
planning. 

A  week  or  so  ago  we  celebrated  In  this  city 
and  paid  tribute  to  one  of  the  great  resoYirce 
planners,  one  of  those  men,  who.  although 
he  lived  In  one  part  of  the  country,  spent 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  made  his  repu- 
tation helping  the  people  In  another  section 
of  the  country.  I  am  referring  to  Oeorge 
Norrls.  who  is  truly  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
cans and  one  of  those  who  saw  the  value  of 
natural   resources  and   resource  planning. 

This  administration,  as  you  well  know. 
Is  committed  to  a  systematic  program  of 
new  starts,  a  program  of  sound  projects  that 
win  add  to  the  wealth  and  economic  base 
of  the  country. 

The  demands  of  a  growing  industrial  so- 
ciety at  home,  and  commitments  to  extend 
and  protect  freedom  abroad,  as  we  know, 
threaten  our  Nation  and  present  us  with  a 
serious  resource  gap  also.  Whether  our  re- 
sources prove  adequate  to  our  needs  tomor- 
row will  be  determined  by  decisions  we  make 
today.  The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
CJongress  has  always  had  a  strong  and  a 
healthy  Influence  on  national  policy  In  this 
area  and  on  the  management  of  our  basic 
water  resovtrces. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  we  are  in  ar- 
rears In  water  resource  management,  that  we 
face.  Imminently  In  some  areas,  potentially 
In  others,  a  water  crisis  that  threatens  to 
Jeopardize  national  security,  limit  economic 
growth,  and  undermine  o\ir  living  standards. 
We  face  a  series  of  such  problems.  We 
have  the  means,  however,  to  anticipate  and 
solve  them  If  we  have  the  will  and  the 
determination . 

It  Is  already  plain,  for  example,  that  re- 
search Is  the  key  to  m<»'e  water  and  better 
use  of  what  we  have. 

I  might  say  In  this  connection  that  I  am 
hopeful  that  In  the  near  future  there  will  be 


xaan  programa  of  basic  water  reasardh 
launched  so  that  we  can  be  more  active  In 
the  field  and  get  some  of  the  answers  which 
will  help  us  conserve  and  wisely  use  what 
water  falls  on  the  watersheds  ot  our  country. 
There  Is  weather  and  streamflow  fore- 
casting and  oootrol,  the  program  for 
desallnlzatlon  of  water — it  is  illustrated 
right  in  yoxir  room  here — watershed  manage- 
ment, preventive  flood  control,  evaporation, 
seepage  reduction,  more  efficient  water  uaea. 
All  of  them  are  Important  areas  of  inquiry. 
We  must  redouble  oxir  elTorts  in  this  area. 
This  Is  another  one  of  the  points  the 
Kerr  conunlttee  so  wisely  underscored. 

Desallnlzatlon  is  proving  a  stubborn  chal- 
lenge, but  with  aggressive  action,  this  pro- 
gram, too.  will  add  more  and  more  water  to 
available  supplies  at  declining  cost  figures. 
As  you  may  know,  sometime  next  month 
we  will  ofBclally  dedicate  and  put  Into  op- 
eration at  Freeport,  Tex.,  the  first  of  the 
demonstration  plants  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  The  President  has  warmly  sup- 
ported our  new  proposals  to  augment  and 
speed  our  efforts  in  this  field.  Indeed,  he 
has  a  very  deep  personal  Interest  In  this  pro- 
gram. We  are  confident  that  eoordlnated 
efforts  by  Industry  and  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  will  produce  significant  results  in  the 
months  ahead. 

In  terms  of  water  resource  development,  I 
might  say  that  if  we  were  to  plan  our  actions 
properly  In  this  area,  we  would  always  have 
a  shelf — which  we  do  not  have  at  the  present 
time — of  projects  that  could  be  used  at  such 
time  as  our  economy  encounters  difficulties 
and  we  need  new  wealth-creating  expendi- 
tures in  the  public  area. 

On  the  planning  front  we  need  both  com- 
prehensive and  specific  project  planning  in 
our  river  basins.  Water  management  ex- 
perts tell  us  that  during  the  next  30  years 
new  reservoir  construction  will  have  to  pro- 
vide some  300  million  acre-feet  of  additional 
capacity.  That  is  more  than  double  the 
existing  capacity. 

In  general,  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
plans  and  programs  to  accomplish  at  the 
present  time  only  a  small  part  of  this  target. 
Our  river  basin  plans  must  be  truly  compre- 
hensive and  must  be  brought  up  to  date  and 
kept  up  to  date  if  we  are  to  do  this  job. 

In  his  special  message  on  natural  re- 
sources, the  President  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  river  basin  commissions  on  all  major 
basins.  This  should  be  a  priority  objective 
for  all  of  us  concerned  with  water  develop- 
ment. 

One  of  the  key  questions  that  I  know  all 
of  you  are  concerned  with  and  should  be 
concerned  with  Is  the  question  of  project 
evaluation.  This  administration  is  tackling 
this  problem.  If  we  are  to  expect  informed 
public  support  for  the  huge  effort  we  see 
ahead,  we  must  develop  consistent  and 
clearly  understandable  standards  for  decid- 
ing on  the  feasibility  of  various  water-devel- 
opment proposals.  In  evaluation,  as  In 
planning,  the  water-development  projects  all 
values  must  be  meaningfully  considered.  I 
suspect  this  has  not  been  the  case  in  the 
past. 

Tiie  administration  is  aware  of  a  fresh 
look  at  standards  for  project  evaltiatlon.  and 
an  Intensive  review  is  now  underway  for  ths 
basic  new  guidelines  for  sound  future  pro- 
graming. Without  prejudging  the  final  re- 
sults. I  can  tell  you  certain  basic  recom- 
mendations that  my  own  department  has 
made. 

We  have  reconunended.  for  example,  that 
all  values  receive  equitable  consideration  In 
project  analysis.  This  Is,  of  course,  impera- 
tive. We  have  recommended  that  the  ques- 
tion of  relmbursablllty  be  considered  sepa- 
rately from  cost-beneat  ratios,  both  benefits 
and  coets  being  measxu-able  in  total,  wheth- 
er or  not  they  can  be  or  should  be  specifically 
assigned. 


Thirdly,  wv  have  racommended  that  we  find 
a  way  to  give  weight  to  effects  on  outdoor 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  values  that 
cannot  be  expressed  in  ordinary  cost-benefit 
balance. 

I  might  say  here  that,  at  course,  one  at 
the  tremendous  developments  in  this  whole 
post- World  War  II  period  has  bean  outdoor 
water  recreation.  I  think  none  of  \is  had 
any  idea  a  few  years  ago  that  there  would 
be  this  tremendous  expansion  of  interest 
and  that  this  would  have  such  value  to  the 
people  of  this  country. 

A  fourth  recommendation  ha«  been  that 
electric  power  be  treated  In  project  analysis 
In  a  manner  fully  consistent  with  congres- 
sional directives  on  public  and  cooperative 
power  policy. 

Lastly,  we  have  reconunended  that  na- 
tional and  regional  unemployment  patterns 
be  considered  in  benefit-cost  analysis  where 
and  when  warranted. 

Certainly,  if  a  project  such  as  TVA  had 
been  calculated  solely  on  the  basis  ot  some 
of  our  present  cost-benefit  analyses,  the  proj- 
ect would  never  have  been  built. 

Th«  principal  objectlvea  of  all  reaourca 
development  are  to  meet  existing  needs  of 
people  and  to  create  conditions  that  both 
encourage  and  make  possible  economic 
growth.  The  new  standards  should  serve 
these  objectives.  We  would  betray  the  en- 
tire water  conservation  effort,  we  would  d*> 
stroy  public  confidence  in  our  efforts  If  we 
sought  standards  that  would  justify,  how- 
ever, every  end  to  build  a  dam  or  a  dike  or  a 
harbor  works.  We  must  be  honest  and  con- 
cede that  some  projects  shoxild  not  be  at- 
tempted that  are  not  In  the  national  In- 
terest. 

I  think  tf  we  do  this.  If  we  are  honeet 
among  ourselves,  I  think  this  will  strengthen 
our  cause  in  the  long  run  and  enable  us  to 
do  the  maximum  Job. 

As  I  said  In  the  beginning,  I  can  assure 
you  that  my  department  and  its  bureaus 
will  move  of  their  own  volition  In  providing 
genuine  leadership  in  those  araas  for  which 
we  are  rerponslble.  I  can  assure  you  also 
that  the  department  Is  determined  to  co- 
operate coneuuctively  with  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  and  with  private  intex- 
erts.  as  appropriate,  to  achieve  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  In  water  re- 
£Ource  development  work. 

It  Is  high  time  that  we.  who  are  responsible 
for  Federal  water  resource  activities,  ac- 
knowledge our  short-comings  in  coordina- 
tion and  devote  creative  efforts  toward  im- 
proving our  ways  of  working  together,  of 
avoiding  wasteful  confilcts  and  overlapping 
functions.  The  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  line  with  his  fpecial  mesrage  on 
natural  resources,  is  considering  the  entire 
matter  of  improved  coordination  and  control, 
as  you  know.  The  result  may  require  some 
surrender  of  sovereignty  to  the  common 
good. 

We  can  and  should  defend  our  respective 
programs  vigorously.  We  Fhould  also  rec- 
ognize the  legitimate  Interests  of  others  .-ind 
seek  means  of  accommodation  wherever 
possible. 

I  believe,  on  the  basis  of  the  be.<;t  advice 
available,  that  we  can  meet  our  needs  for 
domestic  and  industrial  water,  for  Irrigation, 
for  transportation,  for  power  generation.  We 
can  prevent  fioods.  Increase  yields  from 
watersheds,  make  saline  water  sweet. 

I  believe,  on  the  basis  of  both  professional 
judgment  and  strong  conviction,  that  we  can 
and  must  also  protect  and  enhance  the 
value  of  our  water  resources  In  the  other  new 
dimension  that  I  have  mentioned.  Water  Is 
a  magic  ingredient  in  the  scenic  and  In- 
Epiring  national  landscape.  A  wide  range 
of  enriching  outdoor  experience  as  associated 
with  clean  water,  is  a  fundamental  part  of 
it.  We  must  be  responsible  stewards  of  this 
means  of  man's  recreation. 
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I  am  v«ry  happy  that  you  aakad  me  to  ap- 
pear today.  I  hope  that  we  have  a  new  day 
ahead  of  us.  I  SMtire  you  that,  as  far  as  my 
department  and  my  personal  function  In 
this  wtiole  picture  of  resource  development 
la  MDoeraed.  that  we  are  excited  by  the 
ptaq^et  and  that  we  hope  to  move  down 
ttaa  road  toward  a  new  era  of  resoioroe  de- 
valoptnent  in  our  country's  history. 


Ctf     C«arresf«e%     Too,     RdM     tte 
QaettioB  of  New  Fann  Propams 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  Q,  McINTIRE 

or  MAon 
IN  TBI  HOUS8  OF  RKPRBSSNTATIVES 

ThuTBday,  September  21. 1961 

Mr.  McUmRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
sert Into  the  Rboord  an  extract  from  an 
article  in  the  September  1961  issue  of 
Ooane's  Business  Magazine  for  Ameri- 
can Agriculture,  the  article  concerned 
being  entitled  **Clty  Congressmen,  Too. 
Raise  the  Question  of  New  Farm 
Programs": 

In  1962  several  farm  States  will  lose  some 
of  their  Representatives  to  Congress  as  a  re- 
sult of  population  shlfU.  This  makes  it 
even  more  certain  that  the  votes  at  city  Con- 
gressmen are  going  to  be  necessary  for  any 
important,  long-term  farm  legislation  to  be 
approved. 

As  a  followup  to  last  month's  interview 
with  Secretary  l*ieeuian.  we  went  "up  on 
the  Hill"  with  a  tape  recorder  and  Ulked  to 
some  Oongresamen  from  blg-clty  districts  to 
get  their  views  on  farm  programs.  They  were 
very  willing  to  discuss  the  topic. 

Moving  over  to  one  side  of  the  political 
battleground,  we  talked  with  Congressman 
TOM  CuKiia  of  Bflssourl's  Second  District, 
who  represents  pwt  of  the  8t  Louis  area. 

Question.  What  poinU  generally  have  you 
felt  to  be  the  most  objectionable  about  the 
previous  farm  bills  that  havs  been  submit- 
ted, or  the  programs  that  have  been  in 
effect,  and  what  do  you  feel  is  generally  de- 
sirable tn  farm  programs  for  the  future. 
fron  the  standpoint  of  your  dty  and  sub- 
urban ocmstltueatsT 

Cmms.  Well,  rd  say  tint  bMlcally  tba 
proMsm  is  on*  at  any  program.  IT  it's  ao 
ineflU:ient  program  that  ian't  bringing  re- 
sults. It's  not  going  to  appeal  to  city  people 
any  more  than  it  Is  to  anyone  else.  Frankly. 
I  think  the  American  Farm  Bureau's  crltl- 
clam  of  Che  farm  prograans  of  the  past  has 
been  very  somnd.  The  only  distlncUon  rd 
say  between  the  dty  dweller's  views  on  the 
fann  prograaa  from  that  of  those  who  are 
actually  in  tlie  agricultund  buainess  is  that 
they  don't  get  acytiiiog  out  of  it  directly. 
wtille  at  least  the  fanner  does  get  some  sub- 
sidy. I've  been  very  pleased,  frankly,  with 
the  criticism  emanating  from  fanners  them- 
selves through  the  Am^ican  Farm  Biffeao. 

■ssentially  rd  say  an  efficient  program 
would  appeal  to  the  people  at  the  suburban 
areas,  as  well  as  the  dty  folk.  The  reasons 
that  they  are  disillusioned  about  the  farm 
progranu  have  been  their  terrific  cost  and 
the  obvious  waste  that  goes  with  It.  They 
know  that  tttey  are  paying  for  that  aa  tax- 
payers. 

Along  with  t3iat,  Td  make  these  ofaserva- 
tioos:  The  money  really  lant  going  to  the 
kind  of  fanner  that  the  propopents  of  this 
legislation  say  they  are  trying  to  help.  The 
so-called  little  family  farm  doesn't  get  any 
of  this  suhst^  ^  foes  to  the  larger  pro- 


ducers who  are,  frankly.  In  a  position  oC 
handling  things  ttMCoselves.     IX  the  Farm 

Bureau  can  be  looked  upon  somewhat  as 
their  spokesman,  and  I  think  it  can,  they 
thetnsdves  dont  want  it. 

Also,  the  difference  between  people  in  the 
rural  areas  and  people  in  the  euhurban  and 
urban  areas  is  not  very  great  any  more.  With 
farm-to-market  roads,  highways,  telephooes. 
rural  electrification  and  the  like,  the  differ- 
ence between  our  dty  dweller  and  our  riu-al 
dweller  is  not  very  great.  They  are  all  pretty 
much  Americans. 

Another  thing,  and  I  think  very  basic-, 
we've  got  to  distinguish  between  what  is  an 
agricultural  problem  and  what  is  a  niral 
unemplojrment  problem.  I  think  that  agri- 
culture, as  a  part  of  our  economy,  is  doing 
very  well.  In  fact  it's  doing  so  well  and  has 
advanced  so  rapidly  in  technological  aspects 
that  it  has  created  a  great  amount  of  unem- 
ployment. Kow  the  unemployment  problem 
is  the  result  of  agriculture's  success.  The 
unemployment  problem  is  somewhat  concen- 
trated in  rural  areas  because  today  one  per- 
son can  produce  the  food  and  fiber  for  our 
population  that  it  used  to  take  five  to 
produce. 

Handling  the  problem  of  this  technological 
unemployment  Is  quite  a  bit  different  from 
administering  to  wtiat  might  be  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  agriculture.  We've  got 
to  distinguish  between  those  two.  These 
kind  of  things  I  think  would  appeal  to  sub- 
urbanites and  city  people,  but  I  think  it 
would  appeal  to  farmers  and  rural  dwellers 
as  wdl.  In  other  words,  I  dont  think  there 
is  sny  real  difference  today  in  the  thinking 
of  our  people,  whether  they  live  in  the  coun- 
try or  live  in  the  city. 

Question.  Have  you  had  much  complaint 
from  your  constituents  about  the  hl{^  cost 
of  food? 

Coans.  Tee,  and  I  have  written  back  to 
them  and  said,  "Look,  you  are  getting  a  lot 
more  for  the  food  that  you  buy  today."  One 
eoonomist  figured  out  that  with  frozen  food, 
prepackaging,  and  all  that  goes  In  the  proc- 
essing of  food,  that  the  housewife  can  now 
get  meals  and  spend  3  hours  less  a  day  in  the 
kitchen.  Well.  I  happen  to  think  the  house- 
wife's time  Is  worth  something. 

The  increased  cost  of  food  at  the  market 
prot>ahly  reflects  a  real  increase  in  quality 
and  Umesavlng  for  the  housewife,  so  really 
the  cost  has  gone  down,  not  up.  And  Ind- 
dentally,  when  the  complaints  come  In  It 
usually  isn't  the  farmer  they're  complaining 
against;  It's  the  raldd1«nan,  and  the  farmer 
complains  against  the  middleman,  too.  I 
happen  to  think  both  the  consumer  and  the 
farmer  are  not  looking  at  the  tremendous 
services  that  the  middleman  has  performed 
in  this  area.  This  is  real  value  for  oiu- 
money. 

Question.  Have  yon  had  complaints  rela- 
tive to  this  high  cost  of  storing  the  Gov- 
ernment surpluses,  for  Instance  this  mil- 
Uon-doUars-per-day  storage  figure  that's 
been  in  the  news? 

Cvans.  That  isn't  too  generally  known 
among  the  public,  but  certainly  when  a  news 
story  occurs  bringing  It  out — it  does  bring 
In  complaints.  I  happen  to  think  ttiese 
complaints  are  well  founded — I  think  that^ 
part  at  Vbm  stupidity  that  goes  along  v^h  a 
program  that  }Qst  continnea  to  produce 
more  than  we  know  the  markets  will  absorb. 

I  would  make  this  observation — we  asked 
our  farmers  back  in  World  War  II  to  plow 
up  more  land  and  to  buy  the  necessary 
equipment  to  handle  the  production  then 
necessary.  I  felt  after  the  war  was  over  It 
was  very  proper  that  we  ahould  not  leave 
them  high  and  dry.  But  we  shoukl  have 
been  tapering  off  so  that  we  would  be  pro- 
ducing wiiat  the  normal  productk^  would 
be  in  peace  times.  The  result  was.  we  never 
did  taper  off.    There  Is  the  error. 


Question.  Congreaunan    Ctxstis,    who    do 

you  feel  should  take  the  lead  in  trying  to 
draft  sensible  farm  legislation?  Who  should 
we  \ooik.  to  for  leadership  here  In  Washing- 
ton? 

CuBTis.  Well,  we  should  be  able  to  look  to 
the  leadership  in  Congress.  I'm  afraid  we 
aren't  going  to  get  It  because  of  the  struc- 
ture of  Congress;  the  structure  where  we  are 
set  up  in  committees.  The  jurisdiction  of 
farm  matters  rests  In  our  committees  on 
agriculture.  Regrettably  their  approach  has 
not  been  a  broad  one.  In  my  Judgment 
that's  what  lies  at  the  base  of  this.  On  the 
other  hand,  there's  been  no  leadership  In 
this  administration. 

Question.  One  other  brief  question.  Do 
you  feel  that  sectionalism  in  the  farm  econ- 
omy has  been  a  problem  here  In  drafting 
good  farm  legislation? 

CuKTis.  Oh.  yes.  I  think  one  of  the  basic 
economic  facts  about  agricultural  economics 
today  is  that  farming  has  become  so  spe- 
cialized that  there  Is  not  the  similarity  that 
once  existed  when  you  could  say  "a  farmer." 
Today  It's  either  a  tobacco  farmer  or  wheat 
farmer  or  corn  farmer  or  stock  raiser,  rtce. 
CM-  whatever.  And  the  differences  between 
these  various  kinds  of  agricultural  special- 
ists are  so  great  and  the  area  of  common 
interest  tias  dwindled  so  that  you  can't  ex- 
pect, in  my  judgment,  to  see  the  old  farm 
hioc  come  into  power  again.  It  has  gone 
out  of  power  to  a  large  degree  because  of 
t^is  specialization. 

I  think  the  various  committees  on  agricul- 
ture in  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  not 
updated  their  thinking  to  this  thing.  I  find 
that  organizations — again  I  want  to  refer  to 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  because  I  am 
very  high  on  that  organization — have  made 
their  studies  and  their  attempts  to  get  the 
pulse  of  their  own  people.  This  has  been 
outstanding  and  their  analysis  of  these 
things  have  been  very  good.  They  are  bring- 
ing the  farmers  together  on  the  one  area 
where  they  do  have  a  common  interest. 


Last  Ronnd  oa  *%n  Abner^ 


EXTENSION  OF  RESiAREB 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

or   www    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  Septemiber  Zl,  IHi 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmdor 
date  of  September  11,  I  inserted  in  the 
CoNCREssioHAL  RccoKo,  a  letter  I  had 
written  to  Mr.  Lauroice  Rutman.  gen- 
eral manager  and  editor  of  the  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  Inc..  protesting  the 
use  of  the  "LIT  Abner"  eomic  strip  to  de- 
grade the  law  enforcement  officers  of 
our  country. 

Under  date  of  September  19.  I  in- 
serted the  r^>ly  from  Mr.  Rutman  in  the 
OoNCBXSsioNAL  RscokD  In  whif^  Mr. 
Rutman  agreed  with  my  protest  and 
also  to  do  something  about  it. 

Today  I  am  inserting,  at  the  request 
of  the  cartoonist.  Al  Capp.  a  copy  of  his 
letta:  to  me.  Perhaps  Mr.  Caiv  did  not 
think  when  he  wrote  the  letter  in  a 
purely  sarcastic  vein,  that  I  woTild  place 
his  letter  in  the  Rboosb.  I  am  also  in- 
serting herewith,  my  reply  to  Mr.  Capp 
and  wish  to  state  that  erery  law  enforce- 
ment agency  writing  to  me  from  several 
different  parte  ot  the  Ubited  States  all 
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agreed  with  the  position  I  took  and  In 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Capp,  I  have  Inserted 
one  article  from  the  Texas  Lawman 
which  is  indicative  of  other  letters  I  have 
received. 

No  further  comments  are  necessary 
from  me  on  this  subject. 

The  letters  follow: 

Septembeb  18.  1901. 
Congreuman  PKank  J.  Bbckoi, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Congrkssman  Bex;keh:  Your  letter 
attacking  "LiT  Abner"  Inserted  by  you  In  the 
CoNcazssiONAi.  RscoKo.  has  been  called  to  my 
attention.  I  hope  you  will  be  fair  enough  to 
Insert  this  reply  In  the  Conceessional 
Recoko. 

You  state  that  you  are  appalled  that  any 
responsible  publisher  would  expose  such 
cartoons  to  the  American  public.  I  am 
astonished  that  a  cartoon-reading  U.S. 
Congressman  doesn't  understand  my  car- 
toons as  well  as  the  average  16-year-oId  kid. 
Every  red-blooded  Fearless  Fosdlck  fan  Icnows 
and  has  known  for  years,  that  It  Is  Posdick, 
courageous,  loyal,  and  underpaid,  who  repre- 
sents the  average  cop — and  that  the  corrupt 
higher-ups  I  portray  represent  only  those 
rotten  apples  In  our  police  force  who  make 
life  hard  for  the  Posdlcks. 

The  story  you  beef  about  is  a  paean  of 
praise  for  the  decent  elements  in  our  con- 
stabulary, and  an  attack  on  the  Indecent. 
Why  dont  you  have  some  kid  explain  it  to 
you? 

Bflst. 

Al  Capp. 

September  20.   1961 
Mr.  Al  Capp, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Capp:  In  response  to  your  letter 
of  September  18  I  am  inserting  your  reply  in 
the  CoNORissioNAL  Record  as  you  request  and 
very  happy  to  do  so,  together  with  my  reply 
to  you. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Laurence  Rutman.  general 
manager  and  editor  of  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  Inc..  which  I  inserted  in  the 
Congressionai.  Record  on  September  19  on 
page  20353  which  you  will  notice  is  quite 
different  In  acknowledging  the  problem  than 
your  sarcastic  reply. 

You  wlU  also  note  that  yoxir  attack  in 
this  comic  strip  on  law  enforcement  officers 
came  to  my  attention  by  parents  of  young- 
sters reading  this  strip  and  was  not  merely 
a  figment  of  my  imagination. 

What  you  intended  to  convey  in  your  comic 
strip  is  one  thing  but  I  think  we  must  agree 
that  the  minds  of  young  children  are  not 
always  mature  enough  to  understand  Intent 
and  merely  understand  what  they  see.  I  am 
quoting  from  a  paragraph  of  an  article  being 
publUhed  in  the  Texas  Lawman.  crfBcial  pub- 
lication of  the  Sheriffs'  Association  of  Texas 
Inc..  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Texas  Lawman  most  sincerely  com- 
mends Congressman  Becker  for  his  condem- 
nation of  Cartoonist  Al  Capp.  whose  antipa- 
thy toward  law  enforcement  officers  has  been 
demonstrated  on  many  occasions  during  re- 
cent years,  both  in  his  syndicated  comic 
strip  and  In  person.  This  aversion  Is 
possibly  engendered,  as  we  recall,  by  his 
encounter  in  one  or  more  InsUnces  with 
troopers  of  the  Connecticut  State  Police  in 
connection  with  his  alleged  violations  of  the 
traffic  laws.  Mr.  Capp's  artistry  in  the  car- 
toon field  and  his  mastery  of  satire  is  well 
known  to  'Lll  Abner'  fans  everywhere  but 
his  irresponsible  and  scurrilous  attacks  on 
the  law  enforcement  profession,  whether  by 
design  or  otherwise,  is  to  be  condemned  by 
all  right-thinking  individuals.  Congressman 
BscKEB  is  to  be  congratulated  for  having  the 


courage  and  fortitude  to  speak  out  In  de- 
fense of  the  Nation  s  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers." 

In  closing.  I  have  received  a  number  of 
other  commendatory  letters  from  poUc*  en- 
forcement agencies  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  So  you  see,  Mr.  Capp,  I  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  In  Inserting  your  reply 
in  the  Congressional  Rbcoro. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Prank  J.  BiCKtt, 
Member  of  Congress. 


AT.  &  T. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

or    TENNESSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1961 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appeared  an  editorial  in  the  State 
Gazette,  of  Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  on  Au- 
gust 26.  1961,  entitled  'Too  Sensitive," 
which  called  to  my  attention  a  matter 
which  gives  me  serious  concern. 

Last  month  an  official  on  the  lower 
echelon  of  the  Justice  Department  told 
a  congressional  committee  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  considering  action  to  force 
AT.  t  T.  to  divest  itself  of  its  over- 
sea operations.  In  the  next  several 
days  A.T.  ti  T.  shareholders  saw  their 
losses  mount  to  more  than  tiy^  billion. 
Subsequent  newspaper  stories  pointed 
out  that  the  oversea  operations  of 
A.T.  Si  T.  accounted  for  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  company's 
operations.  But  this  Information  came 
too  late  for  panicky  stockholders.  The 
damage  had  been  done  and  the  stock  has 
not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  scare. 

The  trouble  with  this  statement  is  that 
it  subsequently  was  softened.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  it  was  merely  routine  in- 
vestigation. 

Now,  the  thing  that  bothers  me  is  this. 
If  these  so-called  investigations  were  In 
order,  if  there  was  a  reason  for  them, 
fine;  they  should  have  been  carried  for- 
ward with  all  the  vigor  and  resources 
at  the  Government's  disposal. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were.  In 
fact,  merely  routine  there  should  have 
been  no  public  utterances  unless  and  un- 
til something  of  a  concrete  nature  was 
turned  up. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  hold  no 
brief  for  business,  large  or  small,  if  that 
business  is  guilty  of  wrongdoing.  If 
there  is  evidence  of  wrongdoing,  let  us 
have  it  on  the  record,  fully  documented. 
Also,  let  us  not  discriminate  against  any 
business  because  it  is  large  or  because 
it  is  small.  Both  are  vital  parts  of  our 
economy. 

The  mention  of  big  business  raises  the 
question  of  just  what  is  big  business. 
According  to  a  recent  article  in  a  news- 
paper the  AT.  k  T.  Co..  is  now  owned  by 
more  than  2  million  shareholders  with 
the  largest  individual  shareholder  own- 
ing less  than  one-thirtieth  of  1  percent 
of  the  stock.  When  one  adds  in  the 
families  of  these  shareholders  it  amounts 


to  a  fair-sized  percentage  of  this  Na- 
tion's population. 

An  unfair  attack  on  this  company  Is 
an  unfair  attack  on  this  large  group  of 
our  citizens.  I  feel  sure  I  speak  for  many 
Members  of  this  body  when  I  plead  for 
an  end  to  what  appears  to  be  personal 
crusades  upon  certain  segments  of  our 
economy. 


Geoeral  Walker  ReprtmaBd  Deserved 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  19€t 

Mr  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  controversy  over  the  admonish- 
ment of  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker  rages 
unabated.  Emotions  are  so  strong  that 
sometimes  the  facts  of  the  case  are  ob- 
scured. Yesterday,  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues discussed  this  case  on  the  House 
floor.  I  thought  a  recent  special  report 
of  mine  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers. 

General  Walkei  was  commander  of 
the  24th  Infantry  Division  in  West  Ger- 
many last  April  when  charges  were 
made  that  his  troop  education  and  in- 
doctrination program  was  following  the 
pattern  of  the  rightwing  John  Birch 
Society.  He  subsequently  was  relieved 
of  his  command  following  an  Army  in- 
vestigation. Since  then,  charges  have 
been  made  that  General  Walker  was 
disciplined  t>ecause  he  was  a  zealous  anti- 
Communist. 

Considerable  light  now  has  been  shed 
on  this  case.  During  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 3-9  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  answered 
the  questions  of  Senator  Strom  Thttb- 
MOND  and  other  critics  of  the  Army 
action.  From  his  testimony  and  the  sub- 
sequent release  of  the  973-page  tran- 
script of  the  Army's  hearings  on  the  case 
It  now  becomes  clear  that  General  Walk- 
er was  dlmisssed.  not  because  he  was  a 
zealous  anti-Communist,  but  because  he 
engaged  in  pohtlcal  activity. 

Two  facts  stand  out:  Plrst,  that  Gen- 
eral Walker  advised  the  troops  and  their 
famihes  to  consult  the  so-called  ACA 
Index  before  voting  in  congressional 
elections  last  fall,  and  second,  that  Gen- 
eral Walker  pleaded  the  military  equiva- 
lent of  the  fifth  amendment  (article  31 
of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice) 
when  questioned  about  this.  This  arti- 
cle, like  the  fifth  amendment,  may  be  in- 
voked when  one  believes  his  own  testi- 
mony might  "tend  to  incriminate"  him. 
For  your  Information,  the  ACA  Index 
is  a  voting  guide  published  by  one  par- 
ticular faction  on  the  American  political 
scene.  It  can  lay  no  more  claim  to  in- 
fallibility or  correctness  than  the  ADA 
Index,  published  by  the  opposite  extreme 
of  the  political  spectrum.  Por  General 
Walker  to  urge  his  troops  and  their  fam- 
ilies to  consult  this  guide  before  voting 
was  to  engage  In  overt  political  activity 
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in  clear  vlolaUon  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Hatch  Act,  which  prohibits  Government 
personnel  from  participating  in  politics 
other  than  voting. 

I  think  the  viewpoint  of  the  ACA  Is 
shown  by  the  way  it  regarded  the  voting 
record  of  President  Kennedy  when  he 
was  a  Senator.  On  the  issue  of  private 
ownership  and  against  Government 
ownership  Mr.  Kennedy  was  rated  zero 
out  of  a  possible  100  percent.  In  a  cate- 
gory, "for  individual  liberty  and  against 
coercion,"  he  was  rated  only  11  percent. 
And  he  was  given  another  zero  on  na- 
tional defense. 

The  Army  investigation  brought  out 
other  points,  as  well.  Por  example,  the 
testimony  revealed  that  General  Walker 
is  a  member  of  the  John  Birch  Society, 
an  organization  whose  leader  says  for- 
mer President  Eisenhower.  John  Poster 
Dulles,  Allen  Dulles,  and  other  high  offi- 
cials of  our  Government  have  been 
Communist  agents  or  dupes.  Also,  it 
was  revealed  that  General  Walker  made 
public  statements  which  were  deroga- 
tory of  other  present  and  former  officials 
of  our  Government.  Such  statements, 
of  course,  are  wholly  out  of  keeping  for 
a  military  officer. 

Three  days  before  he  left  office  last 
January  former  President  Elsenhower 
said  In  a  nationwide  television  address: 
In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted Influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-industrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exists  and  will  persist. 

I  believe  Mr.  Eisenhower's  warning  Is 
pertinent  to  this  sltuaUon.  In  the 
course  of  our  history  we  have  always 
maintained  civilian  control  of  oiu-  Gov- 
ernment by  elected  officials  responsible 
to  the  electorate.  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  must  continue. 

Everyone  will  agree,  I  think,  on  two 
propositions:  First,  that  military  lead- 
ers have  a  right  and  duty  to  Indoctrinate 
their  troops  In  broad,  basic  principles  of 
American  history  and  government  so 
they  will  know  why  they  are  asked  to 
serve  their  country  and  fight  for  it  if 
necessary;  and.  second,  that  military 
leaders  have  absolutely  no  business  tak- 
ing any  part  In  political  campaigns  or 
seeking  to  Influence  their  troops  In  mat- 
ters which  are  partisan  or  political.  One 
need  only  look  at  some  of  the  South 
American  and  Asian  nations  to  see  that 
real  democracy  and  liberty  are  missing 
when  military  leaders  participate  in 
elections  or  political  decisions. 

A  nonpolitical  Military  Establishment 
is  one  of  the  most  vital.  Indispensable  In- 
gredients of  the  kind  of  democracy  which 
distinguishes  the  United  States.  Britain, 
and  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 

This  whole  thing  can  be  seen  In  true 
focus,  I  believe,  if  we  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  situation  had  been  re- 
versed. Imagine  that  General  Walker 
had  called  his  troops  together  to  "Indoc- 
trinate" them  on  Americanism.  Sup- 
pose he  had  advised  them  that  our  coun- 
try was  In  great  danger  of  losing  the  cold 
war  to  the  Communists,  and  that  we 
could  strengthen  our  Nation  for  the  fu- 
ture only  if  we  had  more  Federal  aid  to 
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education,  more  urban  renewal  to  elimi- 
nate crime  and   poverty  in  the  cities, 
larger  aid  for  undeveloped  countries,  and 
so  forth.    These  are  views  which  have 
been  expressed   by  President  Kennedy, 
ex -President     Eisenhower,     and     other 
Americans  whose  sincerity  and  patriot- 
Ism  cannot  be  questioned.    Had  this  been 
the  case.  I  think  you  would  have  joined 
me  In  expressing  outrage  at  such  military 
interference  in  these  political  questions 
Yet.  If  what  General  Walker  did  is  right, 
another  commander  holding  the  views 
I  have  mentioned  could  properly  "Indoc- 
trinate" his  troops  along  those  lines.    On 
the  basis  of  the  facts  presented  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  repri- 
mand given  General  Walker  was  war- 
ranted. 


Logjam  on  Disability  Compensation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21. 1961 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
trigued with  the  remarks  appearing  on 
page  20199  of  the  Record  of  September 
19.  under  the  subject  "Logjam  on  Dis- 
ability Compensation."  The  puzzling 
thing  about  these  remarks  Is  that  imder 
date  of  September  1.  the  Senator  had 
the  opportunity  to  cast  his  lot  with  those 
who  favored  breaking  this  logjam.  He 
failed  to  do  this  when  he  did  not  support 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  who  sought  to 
strike  the  controversial,  nongermane  out, 
and  totally  irrelevant  so-called  Long 
rider,  providing  for  reopening  of  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance.  That  Is 
the  provision  which  Is  keeping  the  serv- 
ice-connected veterans  of  this  country 
from  receiving  a  well  merited  raise. 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  rather 
fully  but  so  that  the  Record  may  be  kept 
straight,  I  will  repeat  partially  what  Is 
Involved.  After  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  had  con- 
sulted with  the  President,  talked  with 
officials  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  consulted 
with  representatives  of  all  the  major 
veterans'  organizations,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  had  had  full 
and  frank  hearings  on  the  subject,  the 
bin.  H.R.  879,  providing  for  an  average 
9.2-percent  increase  in  service-connected 
rates,  was  reported  and  passed  the 
House  unanimously  on  June  5,  1961. 
Thereafter  it  was  referred  In  the  Senate 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  where  the 
reopening  proposal  was  added.  The 
Senate  then  passed  this  bill  and  sent  It 
back  to  the  House  where  it  is  Ij^g  on 
the  Speaker's  table.  In  passing  this 
legislation  the  Senate  reduced  the  dis- 
ability compensation  rates  from  the  10- 
20-,  and  30-percent  disabled  and  struck 
from  the  bill  the  7-year  presumption  for 
multiple  sclerosis  which  the  House  had 
included  on  the  recommendation  of  a 


high  official  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Paraphrasing  a  saying  of  one  of  the 
former  chairmen  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  other  body  then 
had    a    "revival    of    righteousness"— it 
passed   H.R.    856.    to    which    the   Long 
amendment  had  been  added  along  with 
the  text  of  H.R.  879  in  exactly  the  same 
fashion  which  the  House  had  originally 
passed  it.    This  was  accomplished  after 
the  major  veterans'  organizations  had 
made  a  plea  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  also  to  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  two  measures  be  considered 
separately    and    that    the   service-con- 
nected compensation  question  stand  on 
Its  merits  and   Senator  Long's   bill  be 
treated  In  a  similar  vein.     The  Senate, 
however,   disregarded  this  plea  on  the 
part  of  the  veterans  and  apparently  was 
more  Interested  In  giving  attention  to 
the  needs  of  non-service-connected  vet- 
erans  than  It  was  to  the  service-con- 
nected group.     When  the  bill  H.R.  856 
was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  I  have 
Indicated   previously.  Senator   Morton. 
in  an  effort  to  get  a  raise  for  the  service - 
connected  disabled  veterans,  moved  to 
strike    the   so-called    Long   rider    from 
the  bill.    That  motion  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  50  to  18.  with  the  assistance  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  who 
now  complains  about  the  lack  of  action 
in  the  House. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  my  former 
colleague  who  served  with  such  a  dis- 
tinguished record  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  his  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  national  service  life  insurance 
question  has  never  been  considered  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  op- 
eration of  Congress,  both  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  is  based  on  the  committee 
system.  Bills  get  considered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  Senate  only  after  they 
have  been  the  subject  of  hearings  and 
have  been  reported  by  the  responsible 
and  respective  committee.  Incidentally, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  never 
held  hearings  on  this  "Long  rider"  ques- 
tion until  this  year  and  then  only  after 
it  had  acted  on  the  proposal. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
beginning  with  the  82d  Congress  down 
to  and  Including  the  87th  Congress,  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  In  each  of 
the  Congresses,  felt  that  legislation  to 
reopen  national  service  life  insurance 
should  not  be  reported  to  the  House. 
There  has  never  been  a  discharge  peti- 
tion filed  to  require  or  permit  considera- 
tion by  the  House  of  this  reopening 
question  and  I  think  these  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  It  Is  simply  the  truth 
to  say  that  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  given  more  consideration  to 
this  question  in  the  87th  Congress  than 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
has  given  in  the  past  five  Congresses. 

Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  sin- 
cerely interested  In  getting  Increases  for 
the  service-connected  veterans  have  a 
very  simple  remedy  at  their  command. 
The  bill,  S.  2051,  is  still  on  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident's desk.  Attached  to  it  Is  the  text 
of  H.R.  879,  the  service-connected  com- 
pensation increase  bill.    This  bill  could 
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be  brought  up  and  passed  In  a  matter 
of  minutes — possibly  even  seconds — and 
I  am  assured  that  it  this  Is  the  caae  and 
the  bill  \s  returned  to  the  House  with 
the  provisions  of  Hii.  879.  without  the 
so-called  Long  rider,  the  House  will 
speedily  concur  and  a  raise  will  be  voted 
for  our  service-connected  veterans.  Let 
those  in  the  other  body,  who  are  inter- 
ested, take  appropriate  action. 


New  CtU  Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  icicBiaAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21. 1961 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted,  there 
Is  printed  herewith  additional  views  to 
the  "New  Civil  Defense  Program"  rejwrt 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  as  submitted  for  filing 
on  September  20 : 

Nzw  CiTiL  Drmrsx   Pxocoum — Addxtiomal 

ViKWS 

While  this  report  U  primarily  an  analysla 
of  the  history,  status,  and  plans  for  clvU 
defense.  It  also  has  the  eifect  of  promoting 
the  subcommittee's  pet  project — a  nation- 
wide program  for  the  construction  of  imder- 
grotind  group  shelters  at  Federal  expense 
(report,  pp   58,  68). 

The  committee  looks  upon  the  civil  de- 
fense program  announced  to  date  "as  a  be- 
ginning and  we  assume  that  It  is  but  a  first 
step  in  a  well-organlaed.  progressively  de- 
veloping clvU  defense  program"  (report,  p. 
6).  The  report  then  goes  on  to  state  that 
"the  Department  of  Defense  must  develop, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  an  optimum  shelter 
plan  for  the  United  SUtes."  The  cost  of 
one  such  plan  is  estimated  at  g20  billion 
(report,  p.  68). 


The  undersigned  do  not  in  any  way  wish 
to  minimize  the  need  for  civil  defense  and 
agree  with  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
develop  an  optimum  shelter  plan  for  the 
United  States. 

However,  the  need  for  expenditures  of  the 
magnitude  of  $30  bUUon  ahould  be  deter- 
mined in  the  light  of  all  strategic  factors 
and  should  be  weighed  against  alternate  re- 
quirements  for    defense    expenditures. 

The  subcommittee's  suggested  example  of 
an  optimum  shelter  plan  to  partially  pro- 
tect against  the  elfects  of  known  and  exist- 
ing weapons  was  first  proposed  in  1966  and 
may  be  IneffectiTe  against  new  or  greater 
weapon  hazards. 

The  subcommittee  finds  it  (report,  p.  6) 
"heartening  and  fortunate  that  the  Presi- 
dent recognizes  the  vital  importance  of  an 
•ffsctlve  civil  defense.  His  personal  mes- 
sages to  the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people  have  banished,  almost  overnight,  a 
great  deal  of  public  apathy  and  indifference." 

An  Interesting  commentary  on  this  "Pres- 
idential blessing"  (report,  p.  31)  is  provided 
by  the  following  Associated  Press  story  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
for   Saturday,  September   18,    1961: 

"TOP    OFFICIAU   APATHXnC    TO    HOMC   SHKLTntS 

"President  Kennedy  Is  spurring  Americans 
on  to  build  home  fallout  shelters  to  cut  the 
Nation's  losses  in  case  of  nuclear  war — but 
to  his  official  family  the  Idea  seems  to  be  a 
yawn. 

"Of  14  high  officials  who  sit  with  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy on  the  National  Security  Council  or  in 
the  Cabinet,  not  a  single  one  has  yet  built  a 
home  shelter. 

"Postmaster  General  Day.  however,  has 
picked  out  what  looks  Uke  a  pretty  safe  cor- 
ner in  his  basement  and  is  stocking  it  with 
canned  goods  and  other  survival  Items. 

"A  few  others  are  arranging  for  shelters, 
or  thinking  about  it  In  a  nonurgent  way,  but 
In  most  cases  the  reaction  appears  to  be- 
Who,  mer 

"The  high  officials  who  are  mlniu  shelters 
arent  explaining,  for  the  most  part,  but 
among  the  lower  echelons  an  air  of  Jaunty 
fatalism  Is  widespread.  One  subordinate  of- 
ficial said: 

"  It  the  big  bangs  begin.  Washington  win 
be  a  prime  target.  I  live  in  Georgetown, 
close  to  the  center  of  things.  I'd  be  vapor- 
ized, shelter  or  no  shelter,  so  why  bothert* 


"This  attitude  lent  universal  by  any 
means,  and  quite  a  few  shelters  have  beea 
built  in  the  Capital,  thotigh  not  by  the  real 
bigwigs. 

"Here's  a  rundown  on  the  top-rankers: 

"President  Kennedy:  The  White  Rouse 
has  an  elaborate  bomb  shelter  buUt  during 
the  srar.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  several  aecr«t 
shelters  to  go  to  within  2-hovir  auto  drive 
or  20-inlnute  heUcoptsr  trip  from  Wash- 
ington. 

"Vice  President  Johnson:  He  recently 
bought  a  French  chateau-type  home  In 
Sprtng  Valley,  but  to  Uvlng  In  a  hotel  while 
the  house  Is  revamped.  The  revamping  does 
not  include  a  fallout  shelter,  aids  said. 

"Secretary  of  State  Rusk:  He  and  Mrs. 
Rusk  have  been  talking  over  the  shelter  idea 
but  are  undecided  yet. 

"Secretary  of  Defense  McJVamara:  He's  ar- 
ranging to  have  a  shelter  Installed  In  the 
big  house  he  rents  on  Kalorama  Circle.  He 
really  has  to  have  a  ahslter  to  set  an  exampls. 
If  for  no  other  resson.  Mr.  Kennedy  re- 
cently gave  him  command  of  the  nationwide 
shelter  program. 

"Frank  B.  KUls.  clvU  defenss  director: 
He  rents  s  house,  and  is  trying  to  get  a 
shelter  designed  that  can  be  readily  moved 
if  the  next  tenant  doesn't  want  it. 

"IfeOeorge  Bundy,  Presidential  assistant 
for  national  security  affairs:  No  shelter,  aids 
said. 

"Secretary  of  the  Treasury  DUkm:  No 
shelter. 

"Attorney  General   Kennedy:    Ifo  slislter. 
"Secretary    of    Agriculture    Freeman:    Mo 

shelter. 

"Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges:  He^  an 
apartment  dweller  and  cant  have  a  ■heltsr 
of  his  own. 

"Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg:  Has  two 
homes,  in  Wsshlngton  and  Chicago.  Doesnt 
contemplate  a  shelter. 

"Secretary  of  Welfare  Klblcoff:  He  renU 
In  Georgetown  and  feels  he  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  a  shelter. 

"One  high  oOclal  who  Is  reaUy  shelter- 
conscious  U  BoswsU  L.  GUpstrlc,  Dsputy 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  had  two.  one  at 
his  Long  Island  home  and  one  at  his  house 
at  Orasonvllle  on  Maryland's  eastern  shore." 
CiMoc  E.  Homtasr. 
Gaosos  MsAsm. 

J.  Bsoww. 
B.  Atnmaaon, 
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SENATE 

Friday,  September  22,  1961 

The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o'clock  ajn., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lei 
Metcalf.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJD.,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer:  li 

O  Thou  God  "of  all  grace,  among 
Thy  manifold  gilts  to  us  we  rejoice  in 
the  sacrament  of  human  friendship  and 
In  those  wIk)  love  us  and  trust  us. 

Open  our  eyes,  we  pray,  to  simple 
beauty  all  around  us  lest  we  miss  the 
splendor  that  is  In  the  commonplace. 
Open  our  hearts  to  the  virtues  and  no- 
bility that  even  comrades  by  our  side 
often  hide  from  us,  because,  alas,  we  do 
not  try  enough  to  understand  them. 

Strengthen  and  refresh  us  that  we  may 
seek  Thee  eagerly,  find  Thee  surely,  and 
serve  Thee  faithfully.  Keep  us  at  tasks 
too  hard  for  us  that  constantly  we  may 
be  driven  to  Thee  for  strength.  Set  our 
eyes  on  far-off  goals,  many  of  which  can- 
not be  reached  in  our  day.  Even  amid 
the  contentions  and  confusions  of  these 
days  keep  steady  our  feet  by  the  assur- 
ance that  Thou,  our  God,  hast  the  whole 
world  in  Thy  hands  and  that  even  the 
gates  of  hell  cannot  revoke  Thy  decree. 
"Behold  I  make  all  things  new." 

We  ask  it  in  the  Name  that  Is  above 
every  name.   Amen. 


to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
September  22,  1961,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  279.  An  act  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
ror  projects  which  wUl  demonstrate  or  de- 
velop techniques  and  practices  leading  to  a 
solution  of  the  Nation's  Juvenile  delinquency 
control  problems;  and 

8.336.  An  act  to  make  available  to  chil- 
dren who  are  handicapped  by  deafness  the 
specially  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed 
to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  make  avaU- 
able  to  individuals  suffering  speech  and  hear- 
ing Impairments  the  specially  trained  speech 
pathologUts  and  audiologlsts  needed  to  help 
them  overcome  their  handicaps. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  7723)  to 
amend  section  303  (a)  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949  by  increasing  per 
diem  rates  and  to  provide  reimbursement 
under  certain  circumstances  for  actual 
expenses  incident  to  travel,  in  which  It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion <H.  Con.  Res.  389)  endorsing  the 
World  Economic  Progress  Exposition.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  leglslaUve  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

XJJS.  SiNATI. 
PREStOENT  PRO  TEMPORX, 

Washington,  D.C..  September  22, 1961 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  tbsent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lek  Metcalt,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden. 
resident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALF  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 
The  bill  (HJl.  7723)  to  amend  section 
303(a)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949  by  increasing  per  diem  rates  and 
to  provide  reimbursement  under  certain 
circumstances  for  actual  expenses  inci- 
dent to  travel,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


V. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Manspeeld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday 
September  21,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule  there  will  be  the  usual  morn- 
ing hour  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 

COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  : 

Fowler  Hamilton,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tlonal  Development. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Robert  M.  Fortson,  of  Indiana,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  ooUectlon  dis- 
trict No.  40.  with  headquarters  at  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; 

Joseph  A.  Curnane.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  comptroller  of  customs  with  headquar- 
ters at  Boeton,  Mass.; 

Tennent  L.  Orlffln,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  19,  with  headquarters  at  Mobile 
Ala.;  and 

Roy  L.  Peterson,  of  Washington,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  30,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle 
Wash. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Eva  B.  Adams,  of  Nevada,  to  be  Dliector  of 
the  Mint. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

J.  Spencer  Bell,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  fourth  circuit 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVEB,  from  the  (Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Thomas  L.  Robinson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee. 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Wade  Hampton  McCree,  Jr.,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Michigan. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  Secretary  will  proceed 
to  state  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session,  to  consider  the  nominations  sent 
to  the  Senate  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


COLLECTORS  OP  CUSTOMS 
The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  of  collectors  of  customs. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 
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FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Charles  Robert  Ross  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  one  of  the  most  pleasant  opportuni- 
ties I  have  had  since  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate— the  opix>rtunity  to  speak  a  few 
words  in  behalf  of  Charles  R.  Ross,  who 
has  been  nominated  by  the  President  to 
serve  on  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Mr.  Ross,  whom  I  am  privileged  to  call 
Charlie,  has  made  an  exceptional  rec- 
ord in  Vermont. 

He  took  over  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Vermont  Public  Service  Commission  at  a 
very  critical  time  when  arrangements 
were  underway  to  get  for  consumers, 
both  domestic  and  industrial,  much- 
needed  St.  Lawrence  power. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  Mr.  Ross 
worked  out  with  the  State  of  New  York 
an  arrangement  whereby  Vermont  will 
get  additional  power  from  the  Niagara 
Falls  project. 

In  these  two  Instances  he  served  his 
State  with  great  diligence  and  skill. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Ross  has  taken  a  far- 
sighted  view  with  respect  to  the  need  for 
developing  and  supplementing  our  nat- 
ural resources.  As  a  result  of  his  elTorts 
the  day  may  soon  come  when  natural 
gas,  with  all  its  advantages,  will  be  used 
in  Vermont. 

From  an  administrative  standpoint, 
Charles  Ross  has  proved  to  be  an  excel- 
lent chairman  of  our  State  public  serv- 
ice commission. 

He  had  conducted  an  intensive  study 
of  the  commission's  activities.  This 
study  led  to  the  enactment  of  several 
bills  of  great  importance. 

We  will  sorely  miss  his  talents  in  Ver- 
mont The  Nation  as  a  whole,  however, 
will  be  the  winner. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sxmdry  nominations  to  be  members  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none;  and  the  nominations  will 
be  considered  en  bloc;  and  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 


By  Mr.  HATDKN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  9160.  An  act  malting  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80.  1962.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1111). 


Mr. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 


move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 
RxpoBT  or  Oknkkal   Balks  ilANAaxt,   Com- 

MOOXTT    CKEOrr    COKTOKATIOM 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  Oeneral  Sales  Manager  con- 
cerning the  policies,  activities,  and  develop- 
ments, including  all  sales  and  dls[>08als,  with 
regard  to  each  commodity  which  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  owns  or  which  it 
is  directed  to  support,  for  the  month  of 
April  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

VoLUNTxzKS  or  Services  on  BEHALr  or  Mu- 
nicipal Government  or  the  District  or 
Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  that  the  Commissioners  may  accept 
or  permit  the  acceptance  of  the  i>erformance 
by  volunteers  of  services  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  municipal  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


PETITION 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Charles  Roth  Post  No.  692 
of  the  American  Legion,  Oak  Park,  Dl., 
reaffirming  their  position  that  the  Sen- 
ate opEKJse  any  endeavor  to  weaken  the 
so-called  Connally  reservation,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment : 

S.  Res.  215.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  (Rept.  No.  1107); 

S.  Res.  216.  Resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  hearings  entitled  "Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara  on  Senate  Resolution  191" 
(Rept.  No.  1108):  and 

S.  Res.  218.  Resolution  to  print  "The  Com- 
munist Party  Line"  as  a  Senate  document 
(Rept.  No.  1109). 

By  Mr.  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  8320.  An  act  to  amend  the  Freeport 
Harbor  project,  Texas  (Rept.  No.  1110) . 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  2600.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  with  respect  to  the  maxi- 
mum loan  which  can  be  made  to  any  one 
borrower:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmirk  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    WILEY   (by  request): 

8.2601.  A  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  na- 
tional policy  concerning  rights  to  Inventions 
under  contracts  with  the  0.8.  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes:  tu  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilzt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Mundt.  and 
Mr.  Curtis)  : 

8. 2602.  A  bill  to  make  Illegal  the  manu- 
facture for  distribution  and  the  distribution 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  certain 
deceptive  gambling  devices;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClkllan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 

S.  2603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lorenza 
Vedova-Rocchl  Catta;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

S.  2604.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  1962  commemo- 
rating the  centennial  of  the  Morrill  Act  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  2605.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kang  Jong 
Sun; 

S.  2606  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Boo- 
shln;  and 

S.  2607.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Hwa 
Sun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Hawaii) : 

S.  2608.  A  bill  extending  to   the  State  of 
Hawaii  power  to  impose  aviation  fuel  taxes 
on  all  aviation  fuel  brought  Into  the  State: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  2609.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  In  honor 
of  Julia  Ward  Howe;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  I«Ir.  Pell  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Smith  of  Mas- 
sachusetts) : 

S.  2610.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exclude  unreasonable 
land  acquisition  and  engineering  costs  from 
costs  of  construction  for  the  purposes  of 
such  title;  and 

8.2611.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways,  in 
order  to  direct  the  Attorney  General  to  take 
certain  actions  with  respect  to  State  con- 
demnation proceedings  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  for  Federal -aid  highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakot*: 
8.2612.  A  bill  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Indian  tribal  court  judges  by  the 
Judge  of  the  U.8.  district  court;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (by  request) : 
8.2618.  A  blU  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  July  81,  1M7  (61  8Ut.  681),  and  for 
other  purpoeea;    to   the  Committee  on   In- 
terior and  InsulJir  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  in- 
form the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or 
equitable,  against  the  United  States  and  the 
amount,  if  any,  legaUy  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EXPORT  TRADE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  52)  estab- 
lishing the  Joint  Committee  on  Export 
Trade,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  aU>ve  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  which  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
MRS.  EDITH  KIAERr— REFERENCE  OP 
SENATE  BILL  2594  TO  COURT  OP 
CLAIMS      |; 

Mr.  PONO  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  219) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

Reaolved.  That  the  bUl  (8.  2594)  entlUed 
"A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr*.  Edith  Klaer", 
now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with 
all  accompanying  papers,  la  hereby  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  Court  shaU 
proceed  with  tlie  same  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2609  of 
tlUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  report 
to   the   Senate,   at  the   earnest   pracUcable 


AMENDMENT     OP     SECTION     7     OP 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  with  respect  to  the  maximum 
loan  which  can  be  made  to  any  one  bor- 
rower. 

This  bill  would  reduce  the  maximum 
loan  that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration can  make  to  any  one  small  busi- 
ness concern  from  $350,000  to  $100,000. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  recent  rapid 
Increase  in  the  lending  activities  of  8BA 
and  the  Increased  need  for  funds  to  oper- 
ate these  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tables 
I  have  designated  tables  I  and  n  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tabli  I 


Fiscal  year 

Kiunber 
ofloaos 

Siieofloaa 

Total 

SBA  share 

IVMi 

473 
1,172 
1,015 
3,530 
4,014 
6,682 
3,670 
4,930 

•27,780.000 
66,07&000 
81,977,000 
119,095,000 
194.907,000 
287.042,000 
165,366,000 
250.432.000 

«23.5nfl,000 
45,088,000 
68,410,000 
132,061.000 
165,082.000 
228.539.000 
144,306.000 
214,026.000 

1B65 

1M6 

1957 

10S8 

1969 

19C0 

19ftl 

Total 

26,361 

1,205,623,000 

1,023,720,000 

■  11  monttu. 


Tablb  II. 


-Small  Burinftt  Administration — Business  loan  applications  received  and 
approved,  selected  periods  by  morUks 

[Dollar  amounts  In  thousands] 


Month 


January 

February. 

March 

Anrfl 

M«7 

Jnn« ' 


+- 


i 


July. 


Total  for  period. 


January  through  June  lOOO 


AppUoa- 

tUMU 

reoeived, 
number 


618 
630 
8M 
871 
752 
008 


4,320 

746 


Loans  approved 


Number 


250 
308 

316 
300 
300 
610 


2.001 


Total 
amount 


111.866 
13.867 
16,434 
16.636 
15,376 
25.706 


08.887 
11.366 


BBA 
share 


January  throagh  June  1061 


Applica- 
tions 
received, 
number 


$10,378 
11.772 
13.422 
14.014 
13.134 
21.985 


84.705 
0,602 


726 
718 
1,332 
1.066 
1.200 
1,306 


6.366 
1.220 


Loans  approved 


Number 


350 
302 
483 
501 
611 
021 


3.068 
588 


Total 
amount 


$15,648 
15.603 
21.650 
26.068 
26.037 
48,266 


154, 170 
33,680 


8BA 
share 


$13, 513 
13,450 
18.860 
22.894 
22.510 
40,875 


132.120 
28.786 


'  The  aocountlnR  rooords  in  June  of  each  year  are  held  open  to  include  all  "nlDcllne"  transftctions  in  nrrter  th«t 
a^p^ou'?o"fS^VrS*'^^^7rmr^!*^"^^^^^  Oons^^^X^^'iW^ef^X 

Source:  Office  of  the  Budget,  Aug.  28.  1961. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Table  I  shows  SBA 
regular  business  loan  activities  since  it 
was  formed.  Table  n  shows  the  activi- 
ties of  SBA  from  January  to  June  of  this 
year  compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year. 

In  July  of  this  year  SBA  approved  588 
loans  for  a  total  of  $33,680,000,  and  in 
August  SBA  approved  548  loans  for  a 
total  of  $35,612,000.  In  July  of  last  year 
SBA  made  348  loans  totaling  $18,729,000. 


The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  set  a  new  record  in  lending  out  Grov- 
emment  money  at  a  50-percent  faster 
clip  in  the  first  6  months  of  this  year 
than  it  did  last  year.  The  July  figure 
for  this  year  shows  a  fantastic  increase 
of  approximately  200  percent  over  a  com- 
parable period  last  year.  August  was 
100  percent  higher. 

The  SBA  performance  for  these  first 
2  months  in  fiscal  1962  plus  the  last 


6  months  of  fiscal  1961  raises  the  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  as  to  the  probable  vast 
increase  of  the  totals  for  the  complete 
fiscal  year.  It  also  raises  the  question 
of  whether  this  country  should  have  this 
rapid  increase  in  public  fimds  generally 
for  nondefense  purposes  at  a  time  when 
there  are  such  enormous  drains  on  the 
Treasury  for  other  expenditures. 

This  increase  has  not  been  a  normal, 
steady  growth  in  these  programs  in  a 
time  of  recession.  It  has  not  been 
caused  by  exceedingly  high  interest  rates. 

What  is  more,  this  vast  expansion 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  Government 
is  burdened  with  enormous  defense  ex- 
penditures, a  vastly  increased  program 
for  space  exploration,  when  our  com- 
mitments for  foreign  aid  are  increasing 
all  over  the  world. 

These  expenditures  may  well  Increase 
due  to  the  constant  crises  which  seem 
to  be  building  up  all  over  the  world. 
This  SBA  increase  comes  at  a  time  of 
rapidly  improving  business  conditions  in 
this  country.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hodges  announced  that  the  country  is 
continuing  to  make  a  stronger  economic 
recovery  from  the  recession  than  orig- 
inally anticipated. 

The  Increase  also  comes  during  a 
period  when  the  banking  system  has 
been  following  an  easy  credit  policy  so 
that  loans  were  more  readily  and  easily 
available  to  small  business  than  a  year 
earlier.  There  was  an  expansion  in  bank 
credit  and  a  continued  ease  in  bank  re- 
serve positions.  Free  reserves  in  August 
1961  averaged  $538  million  as  compared 
with  $247  million  in  August  1960;  and 
the  reserves  for  the  week  ending  Sep- 
tember 13,  1961,  totaled  $601  million. 
Total  loans  and  investments  of  commer- 
cial banks  rose  in  the  first  half  of  1961, 
whereas  they  usually  decline  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  and  the  money  supply 
also  increased.  Interest  rates  during  the 
first  half  of  this  year  were  below  their 
levels  of  a  year  earlier.  In  19  large  cities, 
for  example,  bank  rates  on  short-term 
business  loans  in  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year  averaged  4.97  percent  compared 
with  5.35  percent  in  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  simply  no  eco- 
nomic or  political  case  for  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  this  agency's  lending  at  this 
time.  The  bill  I  introduce  will  make  the 
SBA  loan  limit  $100,000.  When  SBA  was 
created  in  1953,  the  limit  was  $150,000. 
The  amount  was  later  raised  to  $250,000 
and  in  1958,  when  SBA  was  made  a  per- 
manent agency,  the  amount  was  raised 
to  $350,000. 

Let  me  point  out  that  I  have  just  re- 
ceived statistics  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  which  indicate  that  while 
only  roughly  10  percent  of  all  business 
loans  made  were  over  $100,000,  they  in- 
volved nearly  half — 46.4  percent — of  the 
dollar  volume  of  the  SBA  loans. 

Mr.  President,  this  absorption  of  half 
the  loan  money  in  one-tenth  of  the  loans 
is  bad  public  policy  for  two  reasons: 

First,  it  means  that  a  single  large  loan 
for  $350,000  absorbs  as  much  Govern- 
ment money  as  10  moderate  $35,000 
loans  or  a  hundred  really  small  $3,500 
loans. 

Second,  because,  of  course,  the  bigger 
loans  tend  to  be  to  the  larger  concerns, 
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8BA  is  extending  about  half  of  its  dollar 
assistance  to  finns  of  generally  substan- 
tial financial  size. 

The  SBA  has  assured  me  that  the 
agency's  definition  of  small  business  in- 
cludes more  than  95  percent  of  all  U£. 
firms.  This  means  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  all  US.  biisinesses  are 
eligible  to  borrow  from  the  SBA.  Since 
the  big  loans  in  excess  of  $100,000  con- 
stitute only  10  percent  of  SBA  loans.  It 
is  logical  that  they  would  tend  to  go  to 
the  larger  of  the  eligible  firms.  It  would 
follow  that  many  firms  in  this  group 
might  be  classified  as  larger  than  80  per- 
cent or  90  percent  of  the  business  con- 
cerns in  America. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  cannot  and  should  not 
make  subsidized  loans  available  to  95 
percent  of  the  business  firms  in  our  econ- 
omy without  stricter  limitations. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  limited  assist- 
ance to  genuinely  small  firms.  My 
amendment  limiting  loans  to  $100,000 
would  tend  to  do  just  this. 

It  would  begin  to  limit  the  extension 
of  Government  funds  into  the  American 
private  economy.  It  would  restrict  loans 
to  a  modest  size  that  would  primarily 
assist  really  small  business. 

It  would  reduce  the  tax  burden  on  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  who  receive 
no  subsidy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2600)  to  amend  section  7 
of  the  Small  Bvislness  Act  with  respect 
to  the  mftTimiiiyi  loan  which  can  be  made 
to  any  one  borrower,  introduced  by  Mr. 
PioxmRB,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Cxirrency. 


NATIONAL  PATENT  POLICY  IN 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Introducing  today  by  request  a  bill  to 
establish  a  uniform  national  policy 
concerning  rights  to  Inventions  under 
contract  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

This  bill  was  prepared  originally  by  a 
committee  of  the  Milwaukee  Patent  Law 
Association.  It  Is  the  beHef  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  drafting  of  this  bill 
that  this  bill  will  answer  the  need  for 
clarification  of  patent  rights  arising  out 
of  Government -sponsored  research. 
Several  other  bills  are  already  pending 
before  the  Senate  Patent  Subcommittee. 
They  all  represent  different  points  of 
view  In  connection  with  this  Imiwrtant 
issue,  and  I  hope  this  bill  will  help  focus 
attention  on  other  important  aspects  of 
this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bin 
be  printed  In  the  Record  following  my 
statement.  I  request  also  that  the 
analysis  explaining  the  intent  and  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  analysis  win  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2601)  to  establish  a  uni- 
form national  policy  concerning  right! 


to  Inventions  under  contracts  with  the 
U.S.  Oovemment;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Wn.rr,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  reed  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Mei>reientative9  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrets  mt$embUd,  Ttiat  tlila 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  "National  Invention 
Act". 

Sbc.  a    Congreas  recognises — 

(a)  that  the  United  States  patent  sys- 
tem nas  established  to  encourage  Inven- 
tions and  discoveries  and  the  disclosure  and 
commercial  use  thereof;  and 

(b)  that  the  general  welfare  and  the  pro- 
motion of  science  and  the  useful  arts  are 
better  ser\ed  by  taking  advantage  of  the  In- 
centives provided  by  the  patent  system: 

(1)  to  encoiu-age  Industry's  Important 
participation  in  GoTemment-sponsored  re- 
search and  development;  and 

(2)  to  achieve  greater  commercial  use  of 
Government-owned  Inventions  and  discov- 
eries. 

Sic.  3.  The  Patent  Act  of  1952  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  to  title  S5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  chapter  27.  the  following: 
"§  288.  Licenses  to  the  Government 

"(a)  The  property  rlghta  to  be  secured  by 
the  Government  through  any  agency  thereof 
with  respect  to  Inventions  made  In  the  per- 
formance of  Government  contracts  (exclud- 
ing contracts  between  the  Government  and 
Its  Individual  employees  and  consultants) , 
except  as  provided  In  section  260  hereof  ahaU 
be  a  nonexclusive  license,  and  shall  not  re- 
quire that  title  to  such  Inventions  be  as- 
signed to  the  Government.  No  such  license 
to  the  Government  shall  convey  any  right  to 
the  Government  to  provide  services  or  sup- 
plies to  the  general  public  In  competition 
with  the  contractor  or  its  licensees. 

"(b)  Unless  separately  negotiated  no  li- 
cense shall  be  acquired  by  the  Oovemment 
with  respect  to  the  contractor's  Inventions 
which  are  at  private  expense: 

"(1)  designed,  engineered,  tested,  or  used; 
and 

"(2)  patented  or  made  the  subject  of  a 
pending  application  for  United  States  letters 
patent. 

"5  269.  Title  In  the  Government 

"The  Government  may,  notwithstanding 
section  268ia).  ccuitract  for  title  to  Inven- 
tions made  in  the  performance  of  a  Govern- 
ment research  and  development  contrEict  in 
which : 

"(a)  the  contract  Is  for  the  development 
of  a  new  field  of  technology  as  to  which  there 
Is  at  the  time  of  the  contract  no  significant, 
non-Government  experience  to  buUd  upon; 
or 

"(b)  the  contjraetor  is  to  function  prima- 
rily as  an  administrative  agent  at  the  Gov- 
ernment; or 

"(c)  th«  contract  Is  for  the  development 
of  products  In  flelds  directly  relating  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  public  and  the  prod- 
ucts as  developed  In  the  performance  of  the 
contract  are  In  a  form  suitable  for  com- 
mercial use. 

i  270.     Licenses  by  the  Government 

"(a)  The  Government  may  grant  royalty 
producing  licenses,  either  exclusive  or  non- 
exclusive, with  or  wltbom  territorial  nse 
or  product  limltatioDs,  as  conditions  war- 
rant, of  inventions  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Where  the  Government  proposes  to 
grant  an  exclusive  license  under  any  such 
Invention,  whether  patented  or  the  subject 
of  a  United  States  patent  apFkUcation,  pub- 
lic notice  Identifying  such  patent  or  appli- 
cation shall  l>e  given  in  the  Federal  Rcgtster 
and  in  the  Official  Gaactte  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  at  least  ninety  days 
prior  to  grant  of  any  sucH  license  and  an 


opportunity  given  to  any  Interested  person, 
firm,  or  corpora tioa,  to  apply  for  such  license 
and  to  negotiate  with  the  Government  there- 
for. 

"(b)  Any  such  exclusive  license  shall  be 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  Government  at 
aU  times  to  make  use  of  the  Inventkm  for 
governmental  purposes. 

"(e)  All  proceeds  from  such  licenses  shall 
be  paid  Into  the  United  States  Treasury  for 
the  geiMral  use  of  the  United  States." 

8bc.  4.  (a)  The  Space  Act  of  1968  U  hereby 
amended  by  repealing  section  306. 

(b)  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1054  Is 
hereby   amended   by   repealing  section    152. 

(c)  All  secttons  ot  Acu  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Wiley 

is  as  follows : 

AwAtTsra  or  Bnx  Tb  Establish  a  Ukitorm 
Natidwal  Policy  CoifcmNiNO  Rieirrs  to  In- 
VKimoKs    Unuss    Coittbact   to    ths    VS. 

GOVEBRMBSrr 

The  accompanying  bill  has  for  Its  purpose 
the  clarification  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  Government  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts.  This  bill  covers  the 
Government  acquisition  of  rights  in  inven- 
tions and  patents  arising  from  such  con- 
tracts. 

The  objective  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  for 
the  actual  needs  of  the  Government  In 
regard  to  results  from  such  contracts,  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest,  and  to  preserve  the 
equities  of  the  contractor  at  least  ixnder 
explicit  circumstances.  These  objectives  are 
achieved  whUe  promoting  progress  of  the 
useful  arts  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  American  patent  system.  A  particular 
objective  Is  to  encourage  participation  by 
private  Interests  in  flelds  of  technology  re- 
lating to  Government  research  and  develop- 
ment and  to  encourage  the  development  of 
special  technology  by  these  private  Inter- 
ests to  thereby  promote  the  general  welfare. 

Particular  cognizance  is  taken  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  patent  system  functions 
in  the  public  Interest,  not  on  the  basis  of 
an  award  for  making  an  invention,  but  as 
an  equitable  consideration  for  derelopAng  an 
Invention  and  Introducing  It  Into  public 
use.  The  advantages  resulting  from  the  dis- 
semination of  Information  by  Issuing  patents 
are  well  recognized  and  It  Is  factually  sub- 
stantiated that  the  patent  system  has  caused 
the  early  dissemination  of  information. 
However,  the  bcnents  of  the  patent  system 
are  Incompletely  realized  and  public  bene- 
fit from  the  S3rstem  Is  not  fully  derived  un- 
less tt  is  possible  to  provide  that  the  grant 
of  patent  In  most  all  Instances  can  also  be 
a  basis  for  causing  the  utility  of  the  Inven- 
tton  In  commerce  by  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  new  products  and  increased  de- 
mands for  Improved  old  products. 

A  more  spedflc  objective  is  to  utilise  the 
patent  system  to  Its  fullest  extent  in  pro- 
moting the  public^  Intel  est  and  encour- 
aging the  assiimptlon  of  risk  by  private 
investors  in  fields  of  technology  now  almost 
exclurtvcly  supported  by  oar  taxpayers 
through  Government  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts. 

As  stated  by  the  Honorable  Luther  Hodges. 
Secretary  of  Commerce : 

"The  patent  system  works  In  three  ways  to 
accomplish  vitally  Important  results  which 
benefit  our  economy. 

"First,  by  holding  out  the  offer  of  the 
patent  reward.  It  stimulates  and  encourages 
the  making  of  the  Invention. 

"Second,  by  helping  make  the  Invention  a 
salable  asset.  It  attracts  the  capital  to  per- 
fect It  and  get  it  on  the  market. 

"Third,  by  requiring  that  tte  InventloD  be 
die  closed  In  the  printed  patent  If  It  Is  to  be 
protected.  It  adds  to  the  sum  oT  human 
knowledge  aiul  Uys  the  taasU  for  stlU  further 
InTenUoDs." 
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Our  patent  system  thiu  goes  far  beyond 
the  so-called  Inventor  award  system.  In  fact 
It  makes  no  award  to  an  Inventor  and  his 
backers.  Instead  It  In  effect  makes  them 
earn  an  award  by  developing  the  commercial 
utUlty  of  the  invention. 

Only  as  an  Invention  eanu  an  award  by 
competing  In  the  channels  of  commerce,  does 
the  Inventor  or  his  backers  receive  any 
•ward.  There  is  no  more  honest  way  of  de- 
termining the  amount  of  award  for  any  given 
invention  than  by  its  market  value  in  the 
commercial  world. 

Thus  our  patent  system  functions  in  the 
public  interest,  not  so  much  as  an  award  for 
making  an  Invention,  but  more  as  an  award 
for  developing  It  further  and  introducing  It 
Into  commercial  public  use. 

It  Is  possible  for  the  Government  to  con- 
tract for  the  making  of  Inventions  through 
research  and  development  contracts,  the 
same  as  inventors  can  be  employed  to  in- 
vent. Such  research  and  development  con- 
tracts may  Include  the  further  development 
of  such  inventions  for  the  specific  govern- 
mental need. 

However,  the  Government  is  not  engaged 
In  supplying  the  commercial  needs  of  the 
public.  It  does  not  compete  with  private 
business  In  the  channels  of  commerce. 

When  the  Goveriunent  takes  title  to  Inven- 
tions arising  from  research  and  development 
contracts  upon  the  theory  that  all  tax- 
payers can  then  make  free  use  of  the  Inven- 
tions, it  really  destroys  the  principal  func- 
tion of  our  patent  system  in  encouraging 
private  investment  toward  the  commercial 
use  of  the  Inventions.  The  public  Interest 
so  vital  to  our  commercial  progress  Is  thus 
not  achieved. 

It  Is  with  tOiis  in  mind  that  the  present 
bill  provides  for  the  retention  of  title  to  In- 
ventions by  the  contractor  subject  to  a  paid- 
up  nonexclusive  license  to  the  Government 
for  lU  needs.  Such  a  policy  will  utilize  the 
patent  system  In  the  public  Interest  by  bring- 
ing many  more  Inventions  into  the  channels 
of  commerce  where  the  public  may  use  them. 
In  new  flelds  of  technology  the  more  rapid 
Introduction  of  Inventions  into  commercial 
use  will  stimulate  private  Investment  In  re- 
search In  such  fields,  thereby  reducing  the 
burden  upon  the  taxpayer  which  otherwise 
would  remain  under  a  Government  "title" 
policy  for  many  years. 

Section  268  of  this  bill  provides  for  the 
Government  needs  with  respect  to  inventions 
made  In  the  performance  of  Government  R. 
&  D.  contracts  by  the  grant  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  paid-up  nonexclusive  license.  It 
is  considered  that  the  Government  shall 
normally  need  no  rights  to  provide  services 
or  supply  to  the  general  public  in  competi- 
tion with  the  contractor.  It  Is  specifically 
provided  In  section  268  that,  with  respect  to 
contractor's  background  Inventions,  the 
Government  Is  to  negotiate  for  license.  The 
Oovemment  however  Is  given  a  free  license 
of  use  even  of  background  Inventions  which 
are  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  specific  sub- 
ject matter  procured  under  the  Government 
contract. 

In  explanation  of  the  need  for  section  268, 
currently  existing  laws  and  regulations  of 
some  Government  agencies  provide  that  in- 
ventions conceived  by  contractors  prior  to 
a  Government  contract  will  be  taken  by  the 
Government.  This  taking  occurs  even 
thoiigh  the  prior  Invention  has  been  de- 
signed, engineered,  tested,  or  used  and  even 
when  the  Invention  is  the  subject  matter  of 
a  pending  patent  application  or  a  granted 
patent.  This  Inequitable  present  status  has 
resulted  In  much  difficulty  and  burden  In  re- 
gard to  Industry  acceptance  of  Government 
contracts. 

Section  260  of  the  proposed  bill  defines 
specific  circumstances  In  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  contract  for  title  to  Inventions. 
These    circumstances    Involve    the    develop- 


ment of  new  fields  of  technology,  situations 
where  the  contractor  is  functioning  pri- 
marily as  an  administrative  agent  of  the 
Government,  or  where  the  contract  Is  for  the 
development  of  products  regarding  health 
or  safety  and  which  products  as  developed 
In  the  performance  of  the  contract  wUl  be 
In  a  form  suitable  for  commercial  use. 

Section  270  of  the  proposed  bill  provides 
that  the  Government  may  grant  either  ex- 
clusive or  nonexclusive  licenses  under  Gov- 
ernment-owned inventions  and  may  receive 
royalty  from  such  licenses.  Provision  is 
made  for  public  notice  and  open  bidding  in 
connection  with  the  granting  of  exclusive 
licenses. 

It  Is  firmly  believed  that  the  policy  set 
forth  in  this  proposed  bill  will  strongly 
encourage  the  participation  of  competent 
contractors  in  Government  research  and 
development  work,  will  utUize  the  patent 
system  in  the  public  interests  by  encouraging 
more  inventions  to  be  brought  Into  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce  where  they  may  be  used 
by  the  public,  provides  for  best  effort  par- 
ticipation In  research  and  development  In 
Government  contracts  and  encourages 
private  Investment  In  research  and  develop- 
ment toward  the  commercial  utilization  of 
Inventions  In  all  fields  of  technology. 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  CERTAIN  DE- 
CEPTIVE GAMBLING  DEVICES  IN 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Jackson,  ERvnr.  Mundt.  and  Curtis. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  distribution  of  de- 
ceptive or  crooked  gambling  devices  in 
interstate  commerce  or  through  the 
mails. 

Mr.  President,  under  section  3  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  69  of  this  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
or  any  of  its  duly  authorized  sut>ccmniit- 
tees.  is  authorized  and  directed  to  study 
the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  to  prevent 
the  operation  of  organized  crime  in  In- 
terstate commerce. 

In  accordance  with  the  mandate  of 
that  resolution,  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  com- 
menced hearings  on  August  22.  1961,  on 
several  phases  of  gambling  and  rack- 
eteering. The  subcommittee's  hearings 
produced  testimony  concerning  the  man- 
ufacture, sale,  and  distribution  of  all 
forms  of  crooked  gambling  equipment. 
While  there  is  no  fraud  between  the  seller 
of  such  equipment  and  the  buyer,  the 
equipment  itself  is  patently  fraud  In- 
ducing. It  serves  no  other  purpose  than 
to  allow  the  unscrupulous  possessor  to 
cheat  others  in  games  of  chance. 

Mr.  President,  ovir  hearings  developed 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  this  fraud- 
inducing  equipment  is  purveyed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces.  At  our  re- 
quest— from  a  list  of  names  we  took 
from  the  books  and  records  of  one  of 
these  companies,  a  company  which  man- 
ufactures and  distributes  crooked  gam- 
bling equipment,  and  which  even  issues 
large  catalogs  for  advertising  pur- 
poses— a  large  carton  of  crooked  dice 
and  marked  cards  was  taken  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

The  sharp  gets  hold  of  crooked  cards 
or  crooked  dice  and  maneuvers  himself 


into  a  position  of  confidence  and  as- 
sociation with  the  men  of  the  armed 
services,  and  thus  is  able  to  rob  them 
of  their  pay.  That  is  what  it  amounts 
to.  That  has  been  going  on  rather 
extensively. 

There  was  testimony  that  400.000 
decks  of  marked  cards  are  in  use  in 
this  country  and  that  several  hundred 
thousand  pair  of  crooked  dice  are  manu- 
factured and  distributed  each  year.  The 
subcommittee  viewed  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic devices  and  special  contact  lenses 
used  for  card  cheating,  proving  that  this 
industry  is  keeping  up  with  science. 

From  the  variety  and  great  quantity 
of  crooked  gambling  equipment  avail- 
able, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
public  has  been  cheated  out  of  millions 
of  dollars  by  professional  hustlers  and 
confidence  men,  who  prey  on  those  who 
occasionally  gamble  at  conventions  or 
summer  or  winter  resorts,  in  what  are 
thought  to  be  innocent  social  games. 
One  expert  in  the  field  testified  that  he 
believes  1  game  out  of  10  is  infected 
by  the  professional  cheat  using  crooked 
dice,  marked  cards,  or  any  of  the  other 
numerous  aids  so  readily  available  on 
the  open  market  today,  unhampered  by 
any  existing  Federal  or  State  law. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  between  25 
and  50  companies  that  brazenly  adver- 
tise these  wares  in  national  magazines 
and  servicemen's  magazines  and  send 
out  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cata- 
logs. One  company  in  Chicago  em- 
ploys five  full-time  girls  who  grind  out 
20,000  pairs  of  marked  decks  of  cards 
a  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  define 
deceptive  gambling  equipment,  more 
particularly  marked  cards  and  loaded 
dice — ^by  far  the  most  common  form  of 
deceptive  gambling  equipment  in  use 
today — as  well  as  any  other  gambling 
device  designed  to  permit  a  participant 
in  a  game  to  defraud  or  cheat  other 
players.  The  bill  would  make  it  a  mis- 
demeanor to  manufacture,  sell,  or  dis- 
tribute in  interstate  commerce  or  by 
mail  any  of  this  paraphernalia. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  with  the  Federal 
Government  assuming  jurisdiction  of  the 
prohibition  of  manufacturing,  sale,  and 
trans[>ortation  of  such  crooked  equip- 
ment in  interstate  commerce,  protec- 
tion will  be  afforded  those  who  enjoy 
and  sometimes  like  to  engage  in  social 
games,  with  small  wagers.  To  protect 
people  like  that,  I  think  it  is  impera- 
tive that  equipment  which  is  especially 
designed,  manufactured,  and  sold  for 
no  other  purpose  except  to  deceive,  cheat, 
and  defraud  should  be  made  unlawful, 
and  that  those  who  so  engage  in  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  distribution  of 
the  equipment  should  be  subject  to  crim- 
inal action  and  punished  accordingly. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2602)  to  make  illegal  the 
manufacture  for  distribution  and  the 
distribution  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  certain  deceptive  gambling  de- 
vices, introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ISSUANCE  OP  SPECIAL  COMMEMO- 
RATIVE   STAMP    IN    HONOR    OP 
JULIA  WARD  HOWE 
Mr.  PELL.    Mr.  President,  it  te  with 
great  pride  that  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  seeking  the  is- 
suance   of    a    special    commemorative 
stamp  in  honor  of  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
the  famed  author  of  the  "Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic." 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  this 
bill  because  Julia  Ward  Howe  wsis  a 
resident  of  my  own  home  State  of 
Rhode  Island  for  many  years.  She  died 
in  Newport  County  on  October  17,  1910. 
My  father  knew  Mrs.  Howe  and  her 
daughter,  Julia  Ward  Howe  Elliott,  very 
well  indeed.  In  my  native  city  of  New- 
port the  fame  and  memory  of  Julia 
Ward  Howe  is  still  very  much  alive. 

A  well-kiK>wn  poet  and  writer,  Mrs. 
Howe  is  perhaps  best  known  for  her 
famous  rallying  song  composed  during 
the  War  Between  the  States,  "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic."  which  was  writ- 
ten here  In  Washington,  is  still  swng 
today  and  has  become  a  classic  in  our 
folklore  of  American  music. 

A  resolution  of  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  signed  by  the  Honorable 
John  A.  Notte,  Jr.,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  aiKi  Providence 
Plantations,  has  been  sent  to  me  memo- 
rializing this  Congress  and  urging  com- 
memoration of  Mrs^  Howe  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  as  this  year  marks  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  that  tragic 
War  Between  the  States  or  Civil  War. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  Stickley.  great- 
granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Howe,  who  is  a 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  has 
been  in  touch  with  many  Members  of 
this  honorable  body  and  has  found  them 
sympathetic  to  the  issuance  of  a  special 
series  of  postal  stamps  in  honor  of  this 
great  woman. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
prppriately  referred. 

The  bill  (3.  2609)  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  special  series  of  postage 
stamps  in  honor  of  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pill,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  CcMnmlttee  on  Post  OfSce  and  Civil 
Service. 


The  bnis,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pell  (for 
Mr.  Smpth  of  B4assachusetts).  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  as  follows : 

S.  3010.  A  bin  to  amend  Utlc  33  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exclude  unreaaonable 
land  acqulattion  and  engineering  coata  from 
coeta  of  construction  for  tbm  purpoaea  ol 
such  title;  and 

8.2611.  A  bin  to  amend  title  33  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  hl^ways. 
In  order  to  direct  the  Attorney  General  to 
take  certain  actions  with  respect  to  State 
condemnation  proceedings  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  for  Federal-aid  highways. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Ptll 
(for  Mr.  Smith  of  Massachusetts)  is  as 
f<^ows: 
Statement  bt  Mr.  Sjitth  or  Massachusitis 

I  Introduce,  for  apprc^rlate  reference,  two 
amendmenU  to  title  33  of  the  United  States 
Code  dealing  with  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram. 

The  first  amendment  would  enable  the  De- 
pcurtment  of  Justice  to  represent  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  State  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings  where   Federal   money   Is   involved. 

The  second  would  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  make  its  own  In- 
dependent appraisal  of  the  cocts  of  land 
acquisition  and  the  cost  of  engineering  proj- 
ects where  Federal  money  Is  involved.  If 
this  appraisal  finds  these  coats  are  exces- 
sive, the  Government  could  withhold  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Based  on  my  study  of  the  Federal  high- 
way program,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee.  I  believe  this  leg- 
islation wlU  go  a  long  way  toward  correct- 
ing abtiaes  which  exist. 

The  American  people  have  a  great  stake  in 
honest  and  efficient  highway  construction. 
Under  the  Federal  highway  program,  they 
have  paid  out  over  $15  billion  In  the  last  6 
years.  Under  this  program  the  Federal  Oot- 
emment  pays  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  and  60  percent  of  the  cost  of 
less  Important  roads.  The  public  interest 
la  not  adequately  safeguarded  at  the  present 
time.  The  people  have  the  right  to  have 
these  programs  run  bus  honestly  and  effi- 
ciently as  possible. 


AMENDBtfENT  OP  TITLE  23,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  RELATING  TO 
HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  tlie  Junior  Senator  from  Blassachu- 
setts  [Mr.  Smith],  who  is  necessarily 
absent,  I  introduce  two  bills  amending 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  re- 
lating to  highways,  which  I  ask  to  have 
appropriately  referred. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts intended  to  deliver  at  this  time 
Introducing  these  bills  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  statement  will  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcord. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  2  OP  THE 
ACrr  OP  JULY  31.  1947,  RELATING 
TO    SALE    OP    CERTAIN    TIMBER 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  forward,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  I  am  introducing  by  request  to 
amend  the  Materials  Act  of  1947  with 
respect  to  sales  of  sand,  clay,  stone,  and 
like  common  materials  from  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting  the  draft  of  the 
propostxl  legislation  and  explaining  its 
need  and  purpose  be  printed  at  the  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 

RSCOHD. 

The  bill  (S.  2fil3)  to  amend  section  2 
of  the  act  of  July  31.  1947  (61  Stat.  681) , 
and  foi'  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Amsebsom,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Aicvn- 
soN  is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Depaxxmxnt  or  the  Inteeioe. 

OmcE  or  tux  Sxcextaet. 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  14. 1$61. 
Bon.  Ltndon  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAE  Me.  Peesident:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bUl  to  amend  section  2  of 
tha  act  of  July  31,  1047  (61  SUt.  (S81).  and 
for  other  purposes. 

We  suggest  that  this  proposed  legislation 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration,  and  we  reconxmend  that  It  be 
enxu:ted. 

Under  the  act  of  March  4.  1913  (37  Stat 
1015),  aa  amended  (10  U.S.C.  614-^16). 
which  is  often  called  the  Dead  and  Down 
Timber  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  sell  timber  on  federally  owned 
lands  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  na- 
tional forests  which  is  dead  or  down  or 
seriously  or  permanently  injured  by  forest 
fires.  This  law  Ls  applicable  to  timber  on 
unperfected  mining  claima,  though  In  such 
situations  the  claimants'  consent  is  required. 
Timber  sold  under  this  act  is  to  be  awarded 
to  the  highest  bidder,  either  at  public  auc- 
tion or  by  sealed  bids.  Proceeds  from  such 
sales  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury. 
Where  the  timber  sold  is  on  an  unperfected 
mining  claim,  the  statute  requires  that  the 
money  received  for  the  sales  t>e  kept  in  a 
special  fund  awaiting  the  final  determina- 
tion of  the  claim. 

The  Dead  and  Down  Timber  Act  has  been 
largely  superseded  by  the  Materials  Act  of 
July  31.  1947  (61  Stat.  681).  as  amended  by 
the  act  ol  July  23.  1955  (69  Stat.  367;  80 
use.  601-404).  Section  1  of  the  MaterlaU 
Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  dispose 
of  both  mineral  and  vegetative  materials, 
including  in  the  latter  by  specific  defi- 
nition timber  and  other  forest  products. 
Section  3  of  that  act  sets  forth  specific  rules 
goremlng  the  disposal  of  materials,  the  ap- 
praised value  of  which  exceeds  91.000.  Dis- 
posal in  such  a  case  is  made  to  the  highest 
responsible  qualified  bidder  by  competitive 
bldaing:  publication  of  the  notice  of  the 
proposed  disposal  in  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  in  the  county  within  which  the 
material  is  situated  is  required  for  a  period 
of  4  consecutive  weeks  The  Secretary  is  per- 
mitted to  dispose  of  materials  of  less  value 
In  any  manner  which  he  deems  desirable. 

The  specific  provtsions  of  the  present  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Materials  Act  now  appear  to  us 
undesirable.  The  restrictions  imposed  upon 
the  sale  of  materials  exceeding  $1,000  in 
value  are  unrealistic,  and  have  hampered 
emergency  tyi)e  operations.  Because  of 
fluctuations  in  economic  values,  a  monetary 
limitation  may  quickly  become  unrealistic. 
We  believe  that  it  would  be  l>etter  for  the 
disposal  of  all  materials  to  be  vested  in  the 
Secretary's  discretion,  without  regard  to 
monetary  value. 

The  provisions  of  the  Dead  and  Down 
Timber  Act  have  been  negated  by  the  pas- 
sage of  other  legislation,  as  we  have  pointed 
out  alKJve.  Under  the  act  of  July  38,  1955 
(69  Stat.  367) .  the  Secretary  is  permitted  to 
manage  and  dlsixjse  of  the  vegetative  surface 
resources  of  a  mining  claim,  while  the  claim- 
ant's right  to  use  timber  for  mining  purposes 
is  protected.  The  provision  In  the  old  statute 
for  the  consent  of  the  mining  claimant  prior 
to  a  timber  sale  and  the  placing  of  proceeds 
in  escrow  Is  thus  Inconsistent  with  the  1955 
statute. 

The  provisions  of  the  Dead  and  Down  Tim- 
ber Act  applicable  to  parks  and  monuments 
and  to  Indian  lands  are  seldom  used  and  are 
of  little  or  no  value  t>ecause  on  these  lands 
section  3  of  the  act  of  August  29,  1016  (39 
Stat.  535).  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  3),  and 
sections  7  and  8  of  the  act  of  June  35,  1910 


(86  But.  857;  35  U.8.C.  406-407).  apply, 
respectlTely,  for  the  dUpoeal  of  all  types  of 
timl>er.  Nor  would  unperfected  claims  under 
any  of  the  public  land  laws  be  adversely  af. 
fected  by  repeal  ot  the  Dead  and  Etown  Tim- 
ber Act  since  there  is  relatively  little  acre- 
age in  this  category.  The  act  has  seldom 
been  applied  to  tinperfected  land  claims  since 
Its  passage. 

Accordingly  we  have  prepared  the  enclosed 
proposed  bill.  Section  1  of  the  draft  wotild 
be  substituted  for  the  present  section  3  of 
the  Materials  Act.  Section  3  of  the  draft 
would  repeal  the  Dead  and  Down  Timber 
Act. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  draft  blU  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Cabvee.  Jr., 
Assittant  Seeretarf  of  the  Interior. 
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NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE  —  AMENDMENT  TO 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  1902 

Mr.  6MATHERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing RtUes  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  more 
to  suspend  paragraph  (1)  of  rule  XVI  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9160)  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1083, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  following 
amendment:  namely:  At  the  end  of  the  bUl 
add  the  following: 

"AMENOICKNT     to     rAIE     LABOE     STANDAE08     ACT 

or  19SS 

"SectloD  IS  (a)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1088  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  ait  the  end  of  paragraph  (22) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ';  or'  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"  '(23)  any  employee  employed  In  the  proc- 
essing, markeCng,  freezing,  curing,  storing, 
packing  for  ahipment.  or  dUtrlbutlng  of 
aheUfUh  unlets  canned  and  retorted.' 

"Section  18(b)  (4)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  'vegetable  life'  ih»  fol- 
lowing: '(other  than  sheUflsh  unless  canned 
and  retorted)'. 

"The  amenctments  made  by  the  two  pre- 
ceding paragriipbs  of  this  Act  shall  take 
take  effect  3epi«mt>er  3,  1961." 

Mr.  SMATHERS  also  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  House  bill  9169.  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1962.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(Por  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


STRENGTHENING   THE   JUDICIAL 
CONPERENCE— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  to  H.R.  6690,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Inclusion  of  a  district  Judge 
or  judges  on  the  Judicial  council  of  each 
circuit. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  purpoae  of  the  amendment  is  to 
clarify  and  strengthen  the  authority  and 
responsibility  of  the  Judicial  Conference 


of  the  United  States  over  the  admin- 
istration of  the  business  of  the  Pederal 
courts.  Under  the  present  language  of 
section  331  of  Utle  28,  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference is  directed  to  make  compre- 
hensive surveys  of  the  operations  of  the 
courts  and  submit  suggestions  for  im- 
provements. Under  the  amendment  I 
Intend  to  propose,  the  Conference  would 
be  required  to  carry  on  continuing 
studies  of  the  work  of  the  courts  and 
promulgate  policies  which  shall  be  ob- 
served by  the  Judicial  councils,  courts 
of  appeals,  and  district  courts. 

The  need  for  more  attention  to  the 
administrative  problems  the  courts  face 
in  coping  with  an  ever-increasing  case- 
load Is  widely  recognized.  I  have  dis- 
cussed my  proposed  amendment  with 
many  experts  In  this  field  and  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  widespread  agree- 
ment on  its  desirability.  Certainly  there 
Is  no  critical  implication  in  this  pro- 
posal. I  recognize,  as  we  all  should,  that 
the  courts  have  been  doing  an  increas- 
ingly better  Job  In  adopting  modem 
techniques  of  administration  in  an 
effort  to  deal  more  efficiently  with  their 
Judicial  business  without  impairing  the 
quality  of  Justice.  One  important  prin- 
ciple of  sound  administration,  however, 
is  a  clear  statement  of  responsibility 
and  authority.  This  amendment  would 
provide  such  a  statement  and  thereby 
serve  to  further  enhance  the  ability  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  to  carry  out  its 
assigned  objectives.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  amendment  would  be  welcomed 
by  the  courts  and  would  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  them. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OP  DISTRTCTT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION ACT— CHANGE  OP 
CONFEREE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith  1  be  ex- 
cused as  a  conferee  on  the  biU  (H.R. 
5968)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act,  as 
amended,  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  be  appointed  In  his 
stead. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows  : 

By  Mr.  METCALP: 
Address  to  be  delivered  by  Senator  CHimcH 
tonight,  September  32,   1961,  entitled  "The 
Indian  Program  on  the  New  Frontier." 


up  Calendar  No.  1082,  which  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived from  the  printer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  my  being  present  when  the  bill 
is  considered.  I  must  be  in  attendance 
at  a  meeting  of  a  conference  committee. 
I  merely  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ate acted  on  the  measure,  which  has 
been  reported  unanimously  from  the 
conunittee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  withhold  his  request 
until  we  get  a  report.  I  think  it  would 
be  advisable  to  proceed  at  that  time. 
The  Senator  will  be  notified  so  he  can  be 
present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  will  not  be  nec- 
essary for  me  to  be  here,  if  the  report 
comes  to  the  Senate  and  the  majority 
leader  handles  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  will  do  my  best. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield- 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wish  the  Senator  to 
know  that  when  the  bill  comes  to  the 
Senate,  we  will  register  no  objection  in 
precisely  the  same  fashion  that  we  would 
register  no  objection  if  the  able  Sen- 
ator were  here. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader  briefly?  In  the  event  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  is  sought  to 
permit  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  meet.  I  would  appreciate  it  VMy 
much  if  I  could  be  notified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  he  is  anticipating 
something  which  is  not  an  actuality. 
There  is  no  request  that  I  know  of  for 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
meet  this  morning,  or,  for  that  matto-, 
any  other  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OP  CON- 
VERSION FROM  STREET  RAILWAY 
TO  BUS  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,   I 
ask  the  majority  leader  if  we  might  bring 


THE  NORTHERN  GREAT  PLAINS  RE- 
GIONAL CENTER,  SIDNEY,  MONT. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  this  week 
took  a  major  step  forward  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion In  the  Great  Plains  area.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  now  advised 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] and  and  my  able  colleague  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalt]  and  myself  that 
the    very    severe    drought    which    has 
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plagued  the  northern  Great  Plains  re- 
gion in  recent  months  has  caused  the 
Department  to  review  its  program  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  research  and 
has  determined  that  the  proposed  North- 
em  Great  Plains  Regional  Center  at  Sid- 
ney, Mont.,  should  be  given  priority  in 
its  planning  program. 

The  Secretary  states  that  they  will 
use  available  funds  in  the  amount  of  ap- 
proximately $30,000  for  preparation  of 
plans  and  specification  for  the  Sidney 
facility.  We  anticipate  the  construction 
on  this  project  will  be  included  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  fiscal  year 
1963  program. 

This  news  will  be  well  received  in  east- 
em  Montana  and  when  the  regional  cen- 
ter is  put  into  operation  it  will  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  constant 
search  for  new  and  better  ways  of  con- 
serving soil  and  water.  The  unpredict- 
able climatic  conditions  in  eastern  Mon- 
tana, the  Dakotas.  and  Wyoming  are  a 
continuing  threat  to  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  area. 

Sidney.  Mont.,  is  a  busy  and  growing 
city.  Local  interests  are  eager  to  have 
such  a  facihty.  In  fact,  the  farmers 
have  been  participating  in  cooperative 
research  on  a  limited  scale  for  some  years 
now.  A  site  for  the  regional  center  has 
been  informally  offered  by  Sidney  in- 
terests and  the  Montana  branch  experi- 
ment station  in  Richland  County  will 
also  facilitate  research  at  the  proposed 
center. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  series  of  communica- 
tions by  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Metcalfj  with  the  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  recent  weeks  concern- 
ing the  Northern  Great  Plains  Regional 
Center. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatt. 
Omci  or  THi  Majoritt  Lkader. 
Washingtcm,  D.C.,  September  21,  1991. 
Hon.  RicHASo  B.  Russell. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations,   U.S.   Senate,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  ovir  con- 
versation earlier  this  week  I  wish  to  reafflrm 
my    great    Interest    in    the    Northern    Great 
Plains  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Research 
Center  at  Sidney,  Mont.,  and  to  supply  you 
with  several  supporting  documents.     Sena- 
tor MxTCALF  Hstia  that  he  be  associated  with 
the  contents  of   this  communication.     The 
Sidney   project    has    his    complete    endorse- 
ment. 

As  I  Indicated  to  you,  I  feel  strongly  that 
this  project  should  be  gotten  underway  at 
the  present  time.  This  year's  serious  drought 
and  the  continually  changing  climatic  con- 
ditions which  have  such  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  the  agricultural  economy  of  east- 
ern Montana  and  the  neighboring  States, 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  underscore 
the  need  for  accelerating  research  on  soil 
and  water  conservation  in  this  area. 

I  have  been  somewhat  concerned  at  the 
shuffle  this  research  center  has  been  sub- 
jected to  by  the  Department  In  the  past 
several  years.  As  you  will  recall  during  the 
hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1960  agriculture 
bUl  and  as  supported  by  Senate  document 


No.  59,  it  was  recommended  that  the  small 
faculty  at  NeweU.  S.  Dak.,  be  phased  out  and 
that  a  Northern  Great  Plains  SoU  and  Water 
Conservation  Research  Center  be  located  at 
Sidney  or  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1961  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  this 
research  cttnter  was  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
list  of  newly  proposed  research  centers  by 
the  Deparijnent,  pursuant  to  a  change  In  the 
type  of  nssearch  work  to  be  continued  at 
the  Newell  station.  During  the  course  of 
the  hearings  this  year,  I  understand  the 
Sidney  facility  was  again  changed  by  the 
Department  and  lowered  to  a  position  of 
46,  the  battom  of  the  list.  Both  Senator 
MrrcALT  and  I  feel  that  we  are  thoroughly 
Justified  in  asking  that  the  Department 
proceed  with  the  Sidney  facility.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  conversations  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  Just  recently  we  addressed 
the  probhim  to  the  President. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Intends  to  communicate  with 
the  committee  concerning  his  plans  for  this 
project,  adjusting  the  priority  and  financing 
the  necessary  planning  work.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  then  bring  up  to 
date  its  construction  estimates  which  I  am 
Informed  will  be  In  the  vicinity  of  $425,000 
for  inclusion  in  its  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1963. 

Your  support  and  cooperation  in  this  mat- 
ter will  be  appreciated. 

Thanking  you  and  with  best  personal 
wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 


September  15.  1961. 
The  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENx:  For  several  years  we 
both  have  been  deeply  Interested  In  and  ac- 
tively supported  the  establishment  of  a 
Northern  Great  Plains  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Research  Center  at  Sidney.  Mont. 
We  feel  that  no  facility  is  more  urgently 
needed  or  can  contribute  so  much  to  eastern 
Montana  and  the  advancement  of  research 
now  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

This  year's  disastrous  drought  and  the  er- 
ratic nature  of  the  climatic  conditions  In 
eastern  Montana  and  the  Dakotas  under- 
score the  need  for  accelerating  research  on 
the  conservation  of  moisture  and  soils  in  an 
area  that  is  largely  dependent  on  an  agri- 
cultural economy.  This  is  an  area  where  the 
prosperity  and  economic  livelihood  of  Its 
resldent.1  is  so  basically  affected  by  nature. 
Great  strides  have  been  made  In  develop- 
ing new  conservation  techniques  but  much 
more  needs  to  be  done  and  the  northern 
Great  Plains  regional  center  at  Sidney  is 
the  facility  we  need  to  provide  the  necessary 
Information  and  Improved  methods. 

The  many  factors  favoring  the  establish- 
ment of  this  soil  and  water  research  center 
at  Sidn«iy  are  outlined  in  the  attached  let- 
ter Jxist  received  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  summer's  drought  Is  a  very 
real  reminder  that  this  center  is  needed 
now.  We  recognize  that  a  priority  list  of 
research  centers  was  established  in  the  pre- 
vious administration  but  we  also  feel 
strongly  that  such  lists  are  subject  to  con- 
stant review  and  revision.  All  factors  sup- 
pwrt  Immediate  action  in  proceeding  with 
the  Sidney  unit — the  drought,  ideal  soil  con- 
ditions, enthusiastic  local  cooperation. 

The  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  is 
very  ne;U'ly  ended  but  we  consider  that  the 
existing  conditions  in  our  State  warrant  a 
determined  effort  to  obtain  an  appropriation 
of  funds  to  firmly  establish  this  center  at 
Sidney,  proceed  with  the  necessary  land  ac- 
qulxition  beyond  the  property  which  has  al- 


ready been  offered  without  charge  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  start  the  necessary 
planning  work.  The  appropriation  need  not 
be  great,  perhaps  was.OOO  as  a  maximum 
which  would  provide  for  construction  work 
this  fiscal  year  or  as  a  minimum  1300.000 
for  plans,  specifications,  and  buUdlng  pro- 
graming. We  are  prepared  to  present  a 
strong  case  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
In  Congress  but  we  are  requesting  your  ap- 
proval and  support  which  Is  vital  at  this 
time. 

Your  personal  consideration  and  attention 
to  this  matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  people  of  Montana  and  your  colleagues 
in  the  Senate. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  we  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mike  MANsnxLO.   U.S.  Senator. 

Lee  Metcalf,  1/.S.  Senator. 

Department  op  AcsicuLTtTRB, 
Washington.  D.C,  September  14,  1961. 
Hon.  Mike  Manstielo, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sehator  Manspielo:  This  letter  Is  In 
response  to  your  request  that  we  give  further 
consideration  to  the  need  for  a  northern 
Great  Plains  regional  center  for  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservation  researcli  proposed  for  loca- 
tion at  Sidney.  Mont. 

Senate  Document  No.  69.  86th  Congress, 
Ist  session,  the  working  group  rep>ort  on 
facility  needs  for  soil  and  water  conservation 
research,  recommends  Sidney.  Mont.,  as  a 
suitable  location  for  the  establishment  of  a 
regional  center  for  research  on  problenu  of 
nu>lsture  conservation,  and  water  and  wind 
erosion.  Moisture  availability  Is  always  a 
limiting  factor  in  the  northern  Great  Plains, 
both  for  dryland  farming  and  range  forage 
production.  This  year's  disastrous  drought 
has  made  research  to  develop  more  effective 
methods  for  productive  use  of  the  limited 
moisture  available  for  crop  or  forage  pro- 
duction urgent. 

Dryland  farming  In  the  area  has  been 
limited  by  climate,  chlefiy  to  wheat  fallow. 
Recently,  salBower.  an  oilseed  crop,  has 
come  into  use  in  the  area  on  lands  diverted 
from  wheat  production.  Production  of 
safflower  has  aggravated  erosion  problems. 

We  are  assured  by  many  years'  experience 
of  excellent  cooperation  at  Sidney  with  the 
Montana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
through  Its  Eastern  Branch  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. We  have  been  Informally  offered  a  site 
for  the  headquarters  building  of  the  proposed 
regional  center  on  the  lands  of  the  branch 
experiment  station.  Close  association  and 
cooperation  with  the  personnel  of  the  Mon- 
tana Branch  Experiment  Station  would 
greatly  facilitate  research  at  the  proposed 
center. 

The  work  of  the  proposed  regional  re- 
search center  would  be  expedited  by  use  of 
a  tract  of  land  which  would  be  made  avail- 
able near  Culbertson  by  a  group  of  soil 
conservation  districts  for  field  studies. 
Other  areas  could  be  obtained  for  use  as 
needed. 

The  proposed  northern  Great  Plains  re- 
gional center  would  directly  serve  eastern 
Montana  and  adjacent  areas  of  the  Dakotas 
and  Wyoming.  Results  of  research  on  mois- 
ture conservation  would  be  applicable  gen- 
erally on  wheat-fallow  and  hard  range  lands 
In  other  areas. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orvillx  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 

September   15,  1901. 
Hon.  Orville  Freeman, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart  :  Senator  Metcalf  and 
I  are  today  sending  the  attached  letter  to  the 
President  and  we  will  appreciate  your  con- 
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tlnued    Interest  In   the   propoud   SoU    and 
Water  Research  Center  at  Sidney,  Mont. 
With  best  personal  wishes.  I  ■■m^ 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Macs   MANSnXLD. 


SsPTSMBn  16.  1961. 
Hon.  David  B.  t%»t.t. 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  M*.  Bell:  Senator  Metcalf  and  I 
are  today  sending  the  attached  letter  to  the 
President  and  we  would  appreciate  your  co- 
operation In  getting  this  project  started.  As 
you  know,  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
program  for  the  current  fiscal  year  Includes 
two  similar  facUlUes  In  Alabama  and 
Missouri. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am, 
Slncerriy  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 


I! 


Facts  FAVoaiNa  the  Location  or  a  Noitrekn 
Great  Plains  Son,  anb  Wateb  Conserva- 
tion RBsxARcn  Center  at  Sidney.  Mont. 
1.  A  study  committee  of  Federal  and  State 
scientists  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a  sou  and  watar  oonservatlon  research  center 
in  the  general  area  of  eastern  Montana  and 
the   western    Dakotas.     Sidney    Is    the   most 
central  location  available  to  serve  the  area  In 
question. 

a.  The  study  committee  also  recwnmended 
that  the  proposed  SoU  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Research  Center  should  be  associated 
with  a  land-grant  college  of  agriculture. 
There  Is  no  land -grant  college  campus  sit- 
uated in  the  Immediate  area  to  be  served  but 
an  extension  of  the  Montana  State  College 
campus  is  avallaible  In  the  form  of  the  east- 
em  branch  of  the  Montana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment SUtslon.  The  reoommended  land- 
grant  college  •fflliatlon  can  be  achieved 
through  thU  relationship.  Furthermore,  a 
site  for  the  headquarters  buUdlng  of  the 
research  center  can  be  provided  on  the  lands 
of  the  branch  experiment  station. 

8.  The  proposed  locaUon  at  Sidney  can 
reach  out  easily  to  the  Important  soil  and 
water  situations  characteristic  of  the  nOTth- 
em  Great  Plains.  Important  problem  situa- 
tions are  preMnt  in  the  area  on  dry  crop- 
lands. Irrigated  lands,  and  rangelands. 
Most  Important,  perhaps.  U  the  fact  that  the 
Sidney  location  Is  near  the  dividing  line 
between  the  glaciated  and  the  unglaclated 
solU  at  the  northern  Great  Plains  and  the 
problems  of  both  of  these  Important  soil 
situations  can  be  studied  readily  from  Sidney. 
4.  The  farm  and  ranch  people  of  north- 
eastern Montana  have  a  long  record  of  sup- 
port for  soil  and  water  conservation  research. 
Including  the  expenditure  of  locally  pro- 
vided funds  for  the  support  of  soil  and  water 
roMareh  carried  on  cooperatively  with  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  and  earUer 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  over  a 
period  of  more  than  20  years.  The  continu- 
ing nature  of  this  local  support  Is  unique 
and  should  be  encouraged  and  supplemented. 
It  is  doubtful  If  this  degree  of  local  support 
and  leadership  In  the  field  of  soU  and  water 
conservation  research  can  be  duplicated  at 
any  other  placa  In  the  Nation. 

6.  The  local  supporters  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  research  have  extended  them- 
selves to  the  limit  to  provide  permanence 
for  such  a  research  effort  In  the  area.  For 
approximately  SW  years,  the  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  In  the  area  leased  a  farm  which 
was  made  available  without  charge  as  a  alte 
for  soil  and  water  conservation  research. 
These  same  soil  conservation  districts  pur- 
chased a  farm  of  80  acres  near  Culbertson  on 
April  1,  1968.  This  tract  of  land  la  avaUaUe 
without  charge  as  a  site  for  soU  and  water 
conservation  roaearch.  The  farm  now  owned 
by  the  soU  conservation  districts  cost  $7,300. 
It  Is  operated  through  a  group  of  cltlxens 
organized  as  the  Northeast  Montana  Research 
Committee. 


6.  The  area  to  be  served  by  the  proposed 
8<rtl  and  Water  Conservation  Research  Center 
at  Sidney  Is  facing  major  adjiostments  In  Its 
agriculture.  One  Important  phase  of  adjxist- 
ment  Is  already  underway  with  the  develop- 
ment of  safllower  production  on  lands  di- 
verted from  wheat  production  In  northeast- 
em  Montana  and  northwestern  North  Da- 
kota. Safllower  production  has  developed  In 
the  area  to  the  extent  that  a  processing  plant 
was  opened  at  Culbertson  during  1969.  This 
new  crop  holds  great  promise  for  increasing 
the  agricultural  income  of  the  area  but  has 
brought  with  It  several  problems  requiring 
additional  research.  Among  them  is  the 
problem  of  erosion  of  the  land  after  the 
safllower  crop  has  been  harvested.  Soli  and 
water  research  related  to  this  problem  will 
aid  In  the  adjusting  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  area  away  from  grain  crops  which  are 
now  In  surplus. 

7.  The  city  of  Sidney  Is  among  the  most 
pleasant  and  progressive  In  the  northern 
Great  Plains  area.  It  Is  located  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone River  Valley  In  a  setting  of  produc- 
tive Irrigated  agrictUture.  The  valley  is  bor- 
dered by  dry  crop  and  rangelands.  Sidney 
Is  a  growing  city  with  modern  facilities.  It 
has  an  outstanding  school  system  and  con- 
struction win  l>egln  on  a  new  high  school 
this  spring.  A  new  hotel  completed  within 
the  past  10  yeers  is  among  the  finest  in  Mon- 
tana. Sidney  is  served  by  railroad,  busline, 
and  Frontier  Airlines. 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OP  CER- 
TAIN LOSSES  SUSTAINED  IN  CON- 
VERTING FROM  STREET  RAILWAY 
TO  BUS  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  bill  to  which  I  re- 
lerred  a  moment  ago  is  at  the  desk.  If 
it  is.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8652),  relating  to  the  income  tax  treat- 
ment of  certain  losses  sustained  in  con- 
verting from  street  railway  to  bus  opera- 
tions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHFIEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  was  ijassed  unanimously  by  the 
House,  and  it  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  It  relates 
to  a  public  utility;  therefore,  there  can 
be  no  private  gain  involved.  It  will  af- 
fect only  the  rate  structure,  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  consumer.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  may  see  fit  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  whether  this 
will  affect  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  in  any  way.  Will  It  reduce  the 
revenue  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  in  the  long 
ruiL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  in  the  long 
run? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    No. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Is  the  bill  printed? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  it  is  printed. 
It  was  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate 
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by  the  Committee  on  Finance.  It  was 
reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  a  year 
ago,  but  the  Senate  did  not  act  on  it 
because  we  did  not  have  time  to  do  so. 
It  had  been  passed  by  the  House  a  year 
ago.  It  had  full  hearings  In  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No  objecUon  was 
raised  in  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
it  was  passed  unanimously  by  the  House' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  8652)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  imssed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


YOKO  TAKAYASmKI 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1070.  H  Jl. 
2640. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Cotkt  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  2640) 
for  the  relief  of  Yoko  Takayashikl 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recobo  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1089),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  grant  to  the 
minor  child  to  be  adopted  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  status  of  a  nonquota  Im- 
migrant, which  Is  the  status  normally  en- 
Joyed  by  the  alien  minor  chUdren  of  U.S. 
citizens. 

STATEMENT  OT  rACTB 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  16-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Japan,  who  presently 
resides  In  that  country  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Iwal  Also.  U.S.  citizens,  who  adopted 
the  beneficiary  on  September  6,  1961.  Mr. 
Also  Is  a  chief  warrant  officer  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  Mrs.  Also  was  lawfuUy  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
and  was  thereafter  naturalized  a  U.S.  citizen 
on  November  8,  1963.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Also 
are  scheduled  to  return  to  the  United  States 
within  the  near  future,  and  desire  to  bring 
their  adopted  daughter  with  them. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bm. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CHARLES  J.  UTTERBACK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  881.  S.  521. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  521)  for 
the  relief  of  Charles  J.  Utterback. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  1,  line  9.  after  the  word 
"from",  where  it  appears  the  first  time, 
to  strike  out  "the  date  of  his  separation 
from  service  for  the  purpose  of  retire- 
ment under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  on  September  30,  1959,  through 
October  31,  1959,  the  date  on  which  he 
would  have  been  separated  for  such  pur- 
pose except  for  the  erroneous  computa- 
tion of  his  term  of  service  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers"  and  insert  "September  30, 
1959,  the  date  of  his  separation  from 
service  for  the  purpose  of  retirement 
vmder  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
(in  accordance  with  an  erroneous  com- 
putation of  his  term  of  service  made  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers)  through  October 
12,  1959,  the  date  on  which  he  became 
eligible  for  retirement.";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
TreasTiry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Charles  J.  Utterback,  of  Alea,  Hawaii,  a  sxim 
equal  to  the  amount  he  woxild  have  received 
as  compensation  had  he  continued  in  his 
employment  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
of  the  United  States  Army,  Honolulu  District, 
from  September  30.  1959.  the  date  of  his 
separation  from  service  for  the  purpose  of 
retirement  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  (In  accordance  with  an  erroneous 
computation  of  his  term  of  service  made  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers)  through  October  12. 
1959,  the  date  on  which  he  became  eligible 
for  retirement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  898),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  pvu-pose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
pay  to  Mr.  Charles  J.  Utterback,  of  Alea, 
Hawaii,  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  he  would 
have  received  as  compen9atlon  had  he  con- 
tinued his  employment  in  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  U.S.  Army,  Honolulu  district, 
from  September  30,  1950,  the  date  of  his 
Bep>aratlon  from  service  for  the  purpose  of 
retirement  imder  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act,  In  accordance  with  an  erroneous 
computation  of  his  term  of  service  made  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  through  October  12, 
1959,  the  date  on  which  he  became  eligible 
for  retirement. 

STATiaCENT 

The  unfavorable  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  on  this  bill  shows  that 
Mr.  Charles  Utterback  was  born  August  5, 
1898.  in  Landes,  111.,  and  entered  the  U.S. 
Army  on  December  3,  1917,  and  remained  on 
active   duty   until   he    wa«   honorably   dU- 


charged  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Ky.,  on 
January  17,  1919.  Mr.  Utterback  reentered 
the  Army  on  July  1,  1928,  and  remained 
on  active  duty  untU  receipt  of  his  second 
honorable  discharge  on  July  1.  1934.  Mr. 
Utterback  received  a  civil  service  appoint- 
ment as  a  tractor  operator.  CR-3,  on  No- 
vember 25.  1936.  and  remained  In  various 
civil  service  positions  continuously  until  he 
was  erroneously  retired  from  the  rolls  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  district,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  on  September  30,  1959.  Mr.  Utter- 
back would  not  have  completed  his  30  years 
of  service  required  for  optional  retirement 
until  October  12,  1969. 

Since  Mr  Utterback 's  separation  had  be- 
come effective  and  he  could  not  be  restored 
to  the  rolls,  the  district  engineer.  US.  Army 
Engineer  district,  Honolulu,  took  corrective 
action  making  the  effective  date  of  retire- 
ment October  31,  1959.  Mr.  Utterback  was 
granted  length  of  service  credit  for  October 
1959  without  actually  having  performed  any 
duties,  so  that  he  could  meet  the  minimum 
eligibility  requirements  for  optional  retire- 
ment. This  was  accomplished  administra- 
tively by  granting  Mr.  Utterback  leave  nunc 
pro   tunc. 

This  committee  Is  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Utterback  was  separated  from  his 
employment  by  an  error  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers In  erroneously  determining  his 
length  of  service  for  the  purpose  of  retire- 
ment under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Utterback  would 
have  gladly  worked  through  the  month  of 
October  so  that  he  would  have  been  eligible 
not  only  to  draw  his  retirement  but  also  to 
have  drawn  his  salary  for  each  day  up  to  the 
day  when  he  would  receive  his  retirement 
check,  which  would  have  been  November  1. 
1959.  However,  since  Mr.  Utterback  became 
eligible  to  retire  on  October  12.  1959.  this 
committee  feels  that  he  should  be  paid  com- 
pensation for  only  those  days  which  it  was 
actually  necessary  for  him  to  have  worked 
for  purposes  of  drawing  his  retirement  and. 
therefore,  recommends  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  be  favorably  considered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


and  the  most  reliable  foreign  intelligence 
operations. 

The  President  will  be  making  a  grave 
mistake  if  he  does  not  use  every  eflfort 
to  persuade  Mr.  Dulles  to  remain  until 
the  competence  of  his  proposed  successor 
can  be  thoroughly  scrutinized  by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  NEW  DIRECTOR 
FOR  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
White  House  annoimced  several  weeks 
ago  that  Allen  W.  Dulles  would  retire 
as  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

Yet  Congress  is  only  hoiu^  away  from 
adjournment  and  the  President  has  left 
the  legislative  branch  in  the  dark  with 
respect  to  whom  he  will  nominate  to 
succeed  Mr.  Dulles. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  about  this  sit- 
uation. 

Unlike  other  Government  agency 
heads  the  Director  of  CIA  has  been  per- 
sonally vested  by  Congress  with  sweep- 
ing autonomous  authority. 

The  next  90-day  period,  from  the 
standpoint  of  peace  or  war,  may  be  one 
of  the  most  crucial  in  our  Nations  his- 
tory. 

The  success  of  the  United  States  In 
these  most  critical  days  ahead  requires 
the  finest  coordination  of  intelligence 


GOODBY  "PORKY* 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  September  20.  one  of  the 
truly  fine  gentleman  in  the  sports  world. 
Golfer  Ed  "Porky"  Oliver,  passed  away. 

"Old  Pork  Chops,"  as  he  was  known 
to  his  fellow  professionals,  succumbed 
to  the  dread  disease,  cancer. 

"Porky"  caddied  as  a  youngster  at  the 
Wilmington  Country  Club  and  in  1933 
at  the  age  of  18,  he  turned  pro.  For 
almost  25  years.  "Porky"  followed  the 
sun  from  one  tournament  to  another, 
many  times  a  bridesmaid  but  never  a 
bride.  Known  as  golfdom's  perennial 
nmner-up,  "Porky"  never  won  a  major 
tournament  but  he  did  lead  the  United 
States  team  to  victories  in  the  Ryder  Cup 
over  England  in  1947.  1951.  and  1953. 

He  lost  a  chance  for  a  tie  in  the  1940 
National  Open  when  he  was  disqualified 
for  teeing  off  ahead  of  schedule  and  he 
dropped  the  PGA  title  in  1946  to  Ben 
Hogan  after  leading  halfway  through 
the  final  36-hole  match.  He  also  fin- 
ished second  in  the  1952  National  Open 
and  the  1953  Masters. 

Shortly  before  becoming  ill  "Porky" 
quit  the  tournament  trail  to  do  public 
relations  work  for  a  Denver,  Colo., 
trucking  firm  and  after  being  struck 
down,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Wil- 
mington where  he  kept  busy  by  aiding 
cancer  research  through  testimonials 
and  affairs  in  his  honor.  It  is  estimated 
that  he  helped  raise  over  $20,000  for 
research  through  his  efforts  and  public 
appearances. 

Mr.  President,  Delaware  and  the  Na- 
tion have  lost  one  of  their  greatest  ath- 
letes ever  to  compete  in  national  and 
international  competitions  and  one  of 
their  finest  citizens. 

Mrs.  Boggs  and  I  express  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  Mrs.  Oliver  and  the 
wonderful  Oliver  children. 

In  the  words  of  the  late  Grantland 
Rice: 

Clean  as  the  west  wind's  sweep. 

Strong  as  the  northern  gale; 
Charon — a  friend's  asleep. 

Give  him  your  stoutest  saU. 
Out  through  the  mystic  gate. 

Over  the  ghostly  foam; 
Let  all  your  half -gods  wait, 

Till  he  Is  safe  at  home. 


OUR     RESPONSIBILITIES     IN     THE 
RYUKYU  ISLANDS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
late  last  year  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GRtTENiNG]  and  I,  as  members  of  a 
special  study  group  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
visited  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  We  were 
interested  in  the  Ryxikyus  principally 
because  of  the  relationship  between  them 
and  other  islands  under  UJ3.  Juris- 
diction  In   the   Pacific.     Oiir   interest 
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concerned  primarily  our  civil  responsi- 
bilities in  the  Ryukyus  rather  than 
military  or  .strategic  matters. 

In  Hawaii,  we  have  about  32,000 
people  of  Ryukjruan  descent.  They  are 
among  our  most  outstanding  citizens, 
and  we  are  proud  of  them.  It  was  there- 
fore with  more  than  a  routine  interest 
that  I  traveled  to  the  Ryukyus,  which, 
although  far  away  in  terms  of  miles, 
are  nevertheless  close  in  heart  to  us  in 
HawaU. 

As  a  result  of  my  trip.  I  gained  some 
impressions  and  arrived  at  some  recom- 
mendations on  how  the  United  States 
should  meet  Its  civil  and  moral  responsi- 
bilities In  the  Ryukyus.  I  would  like  to 
share  those  impressions  with  my  col- 
leagues in  tlie  Senate,  and  respectfully 
urge  them  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  several  suggestions  for  improving  our 
relations  with  the  wonderful  people  of 
the  Ryukyus. 

First,  I  would  like  to  give  some  back- 
ground on  the  Ryukyus  and  our  trip 
there. 

The  Ryukyus  consist  of  3  major 
groups  comprising  about  63  islands 
stretching  alone  375  miles.  The  islands 
have  a  total  area  of  848  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  882.000.  Okinawa 
is  the  largest  of  the  islands,  with  an  area 
of  454  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  682,900. 

UJ3.  occupation  of  the  Ryukyus  is 
probably  unique.  Prior  to  World  War 
n,  the  islands  were  an  integral  part  of 
Japan.  Following  Japan's  surrender, 
they  were  treated  as  a  separate  terri- 
tory for  purposes  of  U3.  occupation.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Japan,  ratified  by  the 
Senate  on  April  28.  1952.  the  United 
States  was  granted  sole  administrative 
authority  over  the  Rjmkyus  for  an  in- 
definite time.  Article  HI  of  the  treaty 
states,  in  part: 

The  United  Stat«e  will  have  the  right  to 
exercise  all  and  any  powers  of  administra- 
tion, legislation,  and  Jurisdiction  over  the 
territory   and  inhabitants  of    these  Islands. 

Japan  did  not,  however,  specifically 
renounce  "all  right,  title,  and  claim" 
to  the  Ryukyus  as  Japan  did  in  respect 
to  Korea,  Formosa,  and  the  Kuriles. 
Then  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  described 
the  arrangement  as  "residual  sov- 
ere:3nty."  The  treaty  does  not,  how- 
ever, confer  upon  Japan  any  right  to 
exercise  any  true  sovereignty. 

Executive  Order  10713  of  June  5,  1957, 
assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
responsibility  of  governing  the  Ryiikyus. 
The  order  states,  In  section  2: 

In  the  exercise  of  this  authority  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defeiose  shall  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  an  effective  and  responsible 
Ryukyuan  Government,  based  on  demo- 
cratic principles  and  supported  by  a  sound 
financial  structure,  shall  make  every  effort 
to  improve  the  welfare  and  well-being  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  and 
shall  continue  to  promote  the  economic  and 
cultural  advancement  of  the  Inhabitants " 
(22  Fed.  Reg.  4007.  1967) . 

There  are  two  governments  In  the 
Ryukyus.  Headed  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioner is  the  UJ3.  ClvU  Administration 
of  the  Ryukyu  Islands — USCAR— re- 
sponsible for  exercising  the  powers  of 


administration   granted   by   the   Peace 
Treaty  with  Japan. 

USCAR  has  established  a  local  central 
government,  called  the  Government  of 
the  Ryukyu  Islands— GRI— organized 
along  democratic  lines.  The  local  gov- 
ernment includes  legislative,  execuUve, 
and  judicial  branches. 

The  strategic  importance  of  the  Ryu- 
kyus is  obvious.  They  are  located  400 
miles  east  of  the  Communist  China 
coast;  620  miles  southeast  of  Korea;  970 
miles  south  of  Tokyo;  and  920  miles 
north  of  Manila. 

Okinawa  is  the  only  western  base  in 
the  western  Pacific  where  no  other  gov- 
ernment can  impose  any  restrictions 
which  could  limit  the  effectiveness  of  our 
military  forces.  This  factor  caimot  be 
overemphasized  in  considering  the  im- 
portance of  the  Ryukyus  to  U.S.  security. 
It  Is  likewise  obvious  that  XJS.  occu- 
pation of  the  Ryukyus  for  security  pur- 
poses will  continue  for  an  indefinite 
time  in  the  future. 

Our  study  group  was  interested  in  the 
Ryukyus  principally  because  of  the  re- 
lationship between  these  islands  and 
other  islands  imder  U.S.  Jurisdiction  in 
the  Pacific.  Our  point  of  interest  there- 
fore concerns  primarily  the  civil  re- 
sponsibiUties  rather  than  military  or 
strategic  matters.  In  this  connection, 
however.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
a  vital  factor  in  maintaining  security 
in  the  Ryukyus  is  the  existence  of  a 
loyal  and  friendly  local  population. 
This  is  made  clear  by  the  Executive 
order  of  1952.  USCAR  has  done  much 
to  foster  friendly  relations,  particularly 
through  the  establishment  of  the  local 
GRI  government.  Evidence  of  our  suc- 
cessful efforts  was  the  local  election  held 
shortly  before  the  study  group  visited 
Okinawa  last  year.  Pro-American  can- 
didates were  chosen  in  what  news  re- 
ports described  as  a  "landslide"  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  United  States. 

The  maintenance  of  a  congenial  local 
population  thus  is  in  our  own  selfish  in- 
terest. But  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
that.  It  is  another  example  of  meeting 
a  moral  and  humanitarian  obligation  for 
all  the  world  to  see. 

During  our  stay  in  Okinawa,  from 
November  21  through  23.  discussions 
were  held  with  Lt.  Gen.  Donald  P. 
Booth,  high  commissioner  and  com- 
mander general  of  the  Ryukjrus  and 
General  Booth's  representatives;  Brig. 
Gen.  John  G.  Ondrick,  U.S.  civil  ad- 
ministrator; Seisaku  Ota.  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  government  of  the  Rjnikyu 
Islands;  Tsiunichiyo  Asato,  speaker  of 
the  legislature;  officials  of  the  University 
of  the  Ryukyus;  and  others. 

Our  major  interest  involved  the  need 
for  development  of  Rjrukyuan  economy 
and  an  easing  of  XJB.  immigration  re- 
strictions on  Ryukyuans.  Of  greatest 
interest  among  Ryukjoians  is  the  effect 
of  the  so-called  Price  bill  of  the  86th 
Congress.  The  legislation  as  originally 
introduced  by  Congressman  MiLvnr 
Price  of  Illinois  (HJR.  1157)  and  by  me 
in  the  Senate  (S.  3203)  was  intended  to 
assure  the  Rjrukyus  of  continuing  VS. 
support  for  the  economy  of  the  Islands 
to  permit   long-range   planning.     The 
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legislation  proposed  that  up  to  $6  mil- 
lion of  the  TJS.  Federal  income  taxes 
collected  in  the  Ryukyus  be  earmarked 
for  promotion  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Congress,  however,  amended  the  pro- 
posal to  make  it  an  authorization  for  an 
appropriation  of  up  to  $6  million  a  year 
for  such  purposes.  (See  H.  Rept.  1517 
and  8.  Rept.  1738,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
The  amended  legislation  was  signed  on 
July  12,  1960,  and  became  Public  Law 
86-629.  Although  the  new  law  does  not 
assure  the  continued  availability  of 
funds  as  originally  proposed,  it  does  for 
the  first  time  officially  and  legally  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  Ryukyus 
Previously,  such  funds  were  not  specifi- 
cally authorized  and  therefore  ran  the 
risk  of  being  blocked  on  a  point  of  order 
by  any  Member  of  the  House  or  Senate 

Provision  of  the  fuU  $6  milUon  annual 
appropriation  for  economic  and  social 
development  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  86-629.  assumes 
particular  importance  in  view  of  the 
economic,  poUtical,  and  moral  impUca- 
tions  involved. 

It  is  a  harsh  fact  that  the  Ryukyuan 
economy  is  one  of  scarcity,  begotten  of 
a  poverty  of  natural  resources,  aggra- 
vated by  the  perennial  problems  of  nat- 
ural disasters  and  intensified  by  one  of 
the  world's  most  extreme  population 
densities. 

The  area  has  no  mineral  deposits  of 
any  significance;  it  has  no  economically 
exploitable  hydroelectric  power  potential, 
no  important  deposits  of  natural  gas, 
and  not  even  any  usable  thermal  springs. 
The  Ryukyus  are  far  from  self-suffi- 
ciency in  food  production.  Armual  food 
imports  exceed  $28  million,  including 
nearly  50,000  metric  tons  of  rice.  Ryu- 
kyuan farmers  are  making  some  ad- 
vances in  the  expansion  of  cash  crop 
production,  notably  pineapple,  which  is 
now  their  second  principal  export  item. 
However,  their  major  cash  crop,  sugar, 
can  now  supply  only  21/2  percent  of  Ja- 
pan's 1,200,000-metric-ton  annual  import 
demand. 

One  major  factor  affecting  agricul- 
tural production  is  the  requirement  by 
U.S.  agencies  to  use  about  16,500  acres 
or  17.4  percent  of  the  arable  land  on 
the  island  of  Okinawa;  however,  since 
the  Ryukyuans  are  permitted  to  farm 
approximately  4,600  acres  of  this  land, 
the  actual  loss  in  acreage  available  for 
farming  is  12.6  percent.  This  is  still  a 
substantial  loss  to  an  already  deficit 
area. 

Natural  disasters,  predominately  ty- 
phoons and  droughts,  are  common  in 
the  Ryukyus.  Thirty-four  typhoons 
struck  these  Islands  during  the  period 
fiscal  year  1953  through  fiscal  year  1960, 
with  wind  velocities  as  high  as  175  miles 
per  hour  and  precipitation  up  to  15 
inches.  Tremendous  damages  to  public 
and  private  property  have  been  sus- 
tained. In  1959  alone,  three  major  ty- 
phoons resulted  in  an  estimated  $14.7 
million  worth  of  damage. 

The  population  density,  twice  that  of 
Japan  and  20  times  that  of  the  United 
States,  averages  nearly  1,100  per  square 
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mile  in  all  of  the  islands,  and  is  over 
6,000  persons  per  square  mile  of  arable 
land  on  Olcinawa  Island.  The  ratio  of 
population  to  farmland  increased  from 
3.8  per  acre  in  1940  to  5.7  per  acre  in 
1960. 

In  addition  to  the  dearth  of  natiu'al 
resources  there  are  huge  deficits  in  basic 
economic  facilities  such  as  roads,  bridges, 
harbor  facilities,  and  land  development. 
There  are  nearly  2.000  miles  of  road- 
way— excluding  farm  roads — of  which 
only  150  miles  are  paved.  To  accommo- 
date the  32,000  vehicles  that  now  travel 
Ryukyuan  roads — in  contrast  to  the  200 
there  before  World  War  II — there  is  an 
lU'gent  requirement  for  paving  and  con- 
struction of  roads  and  bridges  costing 
some  $44  mUlion.  This  requirement  can 
only  be  met  on  a  long-range  basis. 

The  nature  of  the  geography  of  the 
Ryukyus  makes  them  almost  completely 
dependent  on  their  ports  and  harbors  for 
commerce,  fishing,  and  economic  ties 
with  other  areas.  These  are  also  a  prin- 
cipal key  to  the  development  of  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  all  the  islands.  At  all 
of  the  70  small  ports,  and  4  of  the  8  large 
ports,  cargoes  and  passengers  must  be 
lightered  from  large  vessels  to  shore. 
This  is  a  costly  time-consimiing  process, 
yet  not  so  costly  as  the  losses  of  vessel 
incurred  from  the  lack  of  a  harbor  in 
typhoon  weather. 

Retaining  walls  at  the  base  of  slopes 
and  at  the  edge  of  the  sea  are  vital  to 
protect  roads,  agricultural  land,  and  vil- 
lages from  the  destructive  forces  of  na- 
ture and  to  assist  in  development  of  land 
which  is  so  vital  in  this  densely  populated 
area.  Requirements  for  retaining  walls 
are  estimated  to  cost  some  $16  million. 

These  are  only  some  examples  of  the 
need  to  provide  the  full  $6  million  au- 
thorized annually  by  Public  Law  86-629 
if  there  is  to  be  eiflfective  progress  toward 
economic  stability.  In  addition  there 
are  the  important  areas  of  public  health, 
education,  and  technical  training. 

By  helping  to  meet  these  needs  in  the 
Rynkyus.  the  United  States  stands  to 
gain  the  political  stability  essential  to 
insure  freedom  of  military  operation  In 
most  this  important  base  in  the  Far  East. 
Political  stabihty  there  can  be  achieved 
only  if  there  is  economic  progress  and 
stability. 

Prom  the  moral  viewpoint,  we  are 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  900,000 
souls  who  became  our  wards  through 
the  fortunes  of  war;  we  have  assumed 
this  responsibility  by  adopting  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Japan.  The 
American  sense  of  fair  play,  now  explicit 
In  the  law  of  the  land  and  Implicit  in  all 
our  efforts  in  this  area,  dictates  that  we 
make  every  effort  to  improve  their  wel- 
fare and  well-being.  The  needs  are 
tremendous ;  our  assistance  should  be  the 
maximum  reasonably  defined. 

On  the  basis  of  my  impressions  m 
chairman  ot  the  special  study  group 
during  our  visit  to  the  Ryukyus,  I  wish 
to  make  the  following  recommendations : 

First.  That  the  Congress  support  as 
soon  as  possible  the  full  appropriations 
authorised  by  Public  Law  86-629  for  the 
social  and  economic  development  of  the 
Ryukyu  lalaxxte. 


Second.  That  Congress  approve  leg- 
islation, already  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  members  of  the  study  group  (S. 
1157).  to  provide  a  quota  of  100  a  year 
for  Ryukyuans  who  want  to  immigrate 
to  the  United  States. 

Third.  That  the  administration  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  possibility 
of  easing  U.S.  customs  restrictions  on 
goods  from  the  Rjrukyus.  particularly 
those  which  are  noncompetitive  to  U.S. 
products. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  other  steps 
which  can  be  and  are  being  taken  to  im- 
prove our  relations  with  these  friendly 
and  loyal  people  in  the  Ryukyus.  I  par- 
ticularly commend  President  Kennedy 
for  ap()ointing  a  special  "task  force"  to 
visit  the  Ryukyus  within  the  next  few 
weeks  to  study  conditions  there. 

I  had  the  pleasure  earher  this  week 
of  discussing  this  assignment  with  Dr. 
Carl  Kaysen,  chairman  of  the  task  force, 
and  Undersecretary  of  the  Army  Stephen 
Ailes.  a  member  of  the  task  force.  They 
fully  realize  the  importance  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities toward  the  Ryukyuan  peo- 
ple, and  I  am  indeed  hopeful  that  they 
will  be  able  to  speed  the  steps  which 
need  to  be  taken. 

When  we  assimied  by  treaty  the  con- 
trol of  these  islands  for  an  indefinite 
period  we  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
happiness  and  the  social  and  economic 
well-being  of  the  800.000  people  who 
live  there  and  whose  ancestors  lived 
there  for  centuries.  We  are  meeting 
that  responsibility,  but  not  as  fully  as  we 
should.  We  can  and  should  do  a  better 
iob.  This  is  our  opportunity.  This  is 
our  challenge. 


WAR  CLAIMS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
war  claims  biU  recently  ordered  to  be 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary f£dls  grievously  short  of  providing 
the  rehef  urgently  needed  and  fully  jxis- 
tified. 

It  is  now  over  16  years  since  the  end  of 
Woiid  War  II.  Drnlng  all  this  period 
we  have  been  holding  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  vested  former  enemy 
assets  which  the  Allies  retained  after 
the  war  by  Joint  agreement  with  Oer- 
many  in  lieu  of  reparations.  We  have 
enacted  legislation  prohibiting  the  re- 
turn of  these  assets  and  have  frequently 
recognized  their  availability  for  the  pay- 
ment of  damages  to  Americans  who  suf- 
fered losses  dicing  World  War  n. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  failed  in  all  these 
years  to  enact  the  enabling  act  neceaary 
to  complete  a  compensation  program. 

With  this  backgrotmd,  the  committee 
has  now  reported  a  bill  which  omits  any 
provision  for  payment  of  claims,  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  vested  assets  tied  up  in 
endless  litigation,  discriminates  against 
newer  American  citizens,  and  omits  any 
basis  for  settling  heirless  property 
awards  for  the  rehef  of  the  victims  of 
Nazi  persecution. 

This  bill  disregards  every  considera- 
tion of  fairness  and  compassion,  threat- 
ens to  add  an  unwarranted  burden  upon 
the  American  taxpayer,  and  raises  the 
danger  that  most  claimants  will  have 


died  long  before  they  are  awarded  any 
measure  of  Just  compensation. 

There  is  only  one  ray  of  sunshine  in 
this  bleak  picture.  At  least  a  war  claims 
bill  is  almost  out  of  committee  and  on 
the  Senate  Calendar.  This  means  that 
at  long  last  the  Senate  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work  its  will  on  this  subject, 
and  hopefully,  to  deal  more  equitably 
with  the  Important  interests  this  legisla- 
tion affects. 

Although  this  bill  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  for  action,  several  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  are  dissatisfied  with 
various  provisions  in  It.  It  is  my  in- 
tention, when  the  bill  is  under  considera- 
tion, to  propose  a  nimiber  of  essential 
amendments.  I  know  that  there  is  wide- 
spread support  for  every  one  of  these 
proposals.  In  my  opinion,  if  the  pur- 
pose of  these  amendments  were  fully  un- 
derstood, they  would  be  warmly  en- 
dorsed by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Senate. 

Separate  views  are  now  being  prepared 
to  accompany  the  committee's  report,  in 
which  each  of  the  amendments  will  be 
discussed  fully.  At  this  point  I  merely 
want  to  comment  briefly  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  on  some  of  the  is- 
sues involved. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
administration  supported  a  war  claims 
bill  (H.R.  2485)  to  provide  in  general 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  out  of 
vested  assets  to  Americans  who  suffered 
injury  or  death  or  property  losses  under 
certain  circumstances  as  a  result  of  mili- 
tary operations  during  World  War  n. 
In  transmitting  this  bill  to  Co^igress,  the 
then  administration  pointed  out: 

In  our  Judgment  the  settlement  of  the 
clalma.  which  would  be  authorlaed  under  the 
bill,  should  not  be  delayed  any  longer. 
With  the  panlng  of  time  the  dlfflculttoa  ot 
establishing  titles,  successions,  and  valua- 
tions keep  on  mounting  to  Increase  admln- 
Istratlve  costs  attending  claims  processing. 

Prompt  action  on  the  bill  was  urged 
by  the  Department  of  State,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment  Commission.  There  were  many 
witnesses  who  sought  to  have  the  appli- 
cation of  the  bill  broadened.  But  there 
was  virtually  no  opposition  to  the  bill 
except  on  the  part  of  a  small  group,  who. 
contrary  to  ail  existing  treaties,  inter- 
national agreements  aiKl  legislation  on 
this  subject.  beUeve  that  we  should  re- 
turn the  vested  assets  to  their  former 
alien  owners. 

HM.  2485.  after  Its  approval  in  the 
other  body,  was  completely  emasculated 
during  Its  consideration  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  86th 
Congress  and  only  a  bare  skeleton  of  the 
original  proposal  was  reported  to  the 
Senate.  Even  this  wholly  Inadequate 
measure  was  allowed  to  die  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  at  the  expiration  of  the  86th 
Congress  without  having  been  called  up 
for  consideration.  Earlier  this  year  the 
present  administration  recommended  a 
war  claims  bill  similar  to  H.R.  2485,  the 
Wn  that  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  previotis  Congress. 
Despite  the  increasing  urgency  of  the 
subject,  bowgvT,   no  action  has  been 


taken  in  either  body  on  the  new  admin- 
istration's bill.  Instead,  we  have  been 
presented  with  an  original  committee 
bill  containing  all  the  defects  and  short- 
comings of  the  bill  which  was  allowed  to 
die  on  the  Senate  Calendar  a  year  ago. 

This  is  a  shocking  situation.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  persons  involved  are 
in  the  main  too  old  and  poor  and  dis- 
couraged to  give  voice  to  the  disappoint- 
ment and  despair  which  they  must  feel. 
These  men  and  women  are  now  told  in 
effect  that  an  inventory  will  be  made  of 
their  claims  without  any  promise  of  ulti- 
mate payment.  In  all  earnestness,  I  say 
that  if  we  wait  much  longer,  this  prob- 
lem will  be  mooted  by  the  death  of  the 
thousands  of  Americans  who  deserve 
better  treatment  from  Congress.  This 
Is  an  injustice  to  our  fellow  Americans 
and  a  breach  of  our  obligations  which  no 
amoimt  of  sophistry  and  meretricious 
analogies  can  Justify. 

Let  us  face  the  issue  squarely.  Either 
the  vested  assets  will  be  used  to  pay  war 
damage  claims  or  they  will  have  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  tax  revenues,  or  they  will 
not  be  paid  at  all.  I  see  no  reason  what- 
ever to  tax  the  American  people  for  an 
obUgation  which  was  assumed  years  ago 
by  our  former  enemies  In  exchange  for 
a  waiver  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  of  rep- 
arations which  would  have  been  many 
times  more  costly.  The  attempt  to  defer 
the  question  of  payment  is  not  a  solution 
to  the  problem,  but  a  vain  hope  that  out 
of  exasperation  and  impatience  this  load 
can  be  cast  upon  the  shoulders  of  Uncle 
Sam  rather  than  upon  those  who  long 
ago  imderstandably  agreed  to  meet  this 
cost.  This  Is  an  intolerable  proposal 
which  would  produce  an  irresistible  pub- 
lic protest  if  the  facts  were  more  widely 
known. 

The  principal  one  of  my  amendments, 
therefore,  will  be  to  restore  the  payment 
provisions  of  the  administration's  bills 
In  both  this  Congress  and  the  previous 
Congress. 

In  addition.  I  will  propose  an  amend- 
ment which  would  permit  the  sale  of 
vested  assets  still  being  nm  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  instead  of  private 
enterprise  because  of  endless  litigation 
over  their  ownership. 

This  proposal  has  the  vigorous  support 
not  only  of  former  Attorney  General 
Rogers  but  also  of  present  Attorney 
General  Kennedy. 

I  will  also  propose  a  settlement  of  so- 
called  heirless  property  claims  which 
could  never  be  returned  to  their  owners 
because  of  their  death  in  concentration 
camps  or  from  other  sources. 

I  intend  also  to  Include  a  special  pro- 
vision for  Americans  who  lost  property 
in  Hungary  and  received  only  slightly 
more  than  1  percent  of  their  losses  under 
an  earlier  program,  the  adequacy  of 
which  was  grossly  overestimated  by  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

I  shaU  explain  these  amendments  in 
detaU  in  my  separate  views.  At  this 
point,  however.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
all  I  repeat  aU.  have  been  expressly 
endorsed  by  the  administration  and 
dMerve  much  more  sympathetic  con- 
sideration than  they  have  received  In 
committee. 


Finally.  I  Intend  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  avoid  any  discrimination  against 
any  American  citizens  under  this  legisla- 
tion.   We  have  never  accepted  in  this 
country  any  concept  of  junior  or  second- 
class  citizenship.    No  American  reason- 
ably can  be  expected  to  look  for  com- 
pensation to  his  Government  of  former 
allegiance  or  to  be  shunted  aside  by  the 
Nation  to  which  he  now  owes  his  com- 
plete allegiance.    But.  the  committee  bill 
excludes  later  nationals  from  even  its 
filing  provisions,  which  is  further  than 
we  have  ever  gone  before.    The  exclusion 
of  later  nationals  from  previous  pay- 
ment bills  on  this  subject  has  marred 
their  otherwise  salutary  and  himaanita- 
rian  objectives.     In  all  candor.  I  must 
concede  that  the  administration  has  not 
given  its  support  to  my  view  on  this  pro- 
posal, but  I  believe  that  this  is  more  the 
result  of  a  legalistic  reliance  on  inapt 
principles  of  international  law,  than  be- 
cause of  any  lack  of  sympathy  for  the 
small   amount   of   additional  claimants 
that  would  be  involved.     Congress  has 
never  sanctioned  priority  under  any  leg- 
islation depending  upon  the  date  of  nat- 
uralization, and  this  certainly  is  no  oc- 
casion to  Institute  such  an  unwarranted 
practice. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  complex  and 
difficult  subject  and  I  have  touched  only 
briefly  on  the  major  issues  It  presents  in 
order  not  to  Impose  imduly  on  the  time 
of  the  Senate.  The  basic  question  in- 
volved, however,  can  be  simply  stated: 
"After  16  years  of  Inexcusable  delay,  is 
Congress  going  to  deal  equitably  and 
meaningfully  with  Americans  who  suf- 
fered compensable  losses  in  World  War 
n?"  In  my  opinion,  the  bUl  ordered 
reported  by  the  committee  would  pro- 
vide a  wholly  negative  response  to  this 
question.  It  will  be  my  purpose  before 
the  debate  on  this  subject  is  concluded 
to  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to 
reject  the  misguided  course  recommend- 
ed by  the  committee  and  to  respond  to 
this  same  question  in  an  unmistakably 
affirmative  manner. 


A  MOST  PRECIOUS  FREEDOM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
September  12.  1961,  edition  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Evening  Independent.  St. 
Petersburg,  Pla..  contains  a  particularly 
discerning  editorial  discussing  the  merits 
of  freedom  of  speech.  The  editorial 
points  out  the  fact  that  freedom  of 
speech  Is  one  of  the  basic  tenets  which 
our  Constitution  is  designed  to  protect. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial. entiUed  "A  Most  Precious  Free- 
dom: The  Right  of  Free  Speech."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

A  Most  Psacxoirs  Fmxedou:  Ths  Rioht  or 
Ttxt  Spxxcb 
Freedom  Is  an  Intangible  thing.  It  has 
no  fixed  abode.  It  comes  and  goes  like 
the  shadows  of  the  night.  It  has  never 
been  given  to  any  nation.  To  be  enjoysd 
It  mtist  be  earned.  To  be  enduring  It  must 
be  safeguarded  with  aU  the  sest  and  might 
and  i>ower  of  a  tnt  people.     There  must 
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be  mlnutemen  in  watchtowers  alert  at  all 
times  to  prevent  government  from  stealing 
It  away  tor  the  time  being — or.  perhaps 
forever. 

Within  the  past  30  years  we  have  lost  great 
nxmibers  of  freedoms  in  America.  We  stand 
to  lose  more,  unless  we  awaken  to  our  dan- 
gers. Every  time  a  power  Is  given  to  gov- 
ernment, a  freedom  Is  lost  by  the  people. 
If  only  we  could  understand  the  truth  that 
government  can  be  a  deadly  enemy  to  the 
freedoms  of  all  citizens,  we  would  not  confer 
a  single  additional  power  on  government. 

When  we  contemplate  the  enormous  nimi- 
ber  of  new  powers  given  government  at  the 
urging  of  so-called  liberal  leaders  during 
the  past  three  decades,  we  shudder  to  think 
of  the  many  freedoms  surrendered  by  ovir 
fellow  Americans. 

One  of  the  greatest  freedoms  enjoyed  In 
the  past  Is  the  right  of  government  officials 
and  the  leaders  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  pro- 
claim their  loyalty  to  the  United  States;  and 
to  express  their  love  and  devotion  to  the 
great  principles  of  liberty  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution.  At  the  same  time,  everyone 
In  Government.  Including  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  has  the  right  of  free  speech 
to  point  out  the  dangers  we  face  from  our 
enemies  and  the  perils  of  listening  to  the 
false  claims  of  totalitarian  governments. 
To  place  a  muzzle  on  the  voices  of  om  mili- 
tary men  Is  to  deprive  them,  as  well  as  all  of 
us,  of  the  right  to  compare  the  great  benefits 
coming  from  our  way  of  life  to  the  evils  and 
dangers  of  dictatorships. 

We  raise  o\ix  voices  In  solemn  protest  to 
any  restraint  on  the  leaders  of  our  Armed 
Forces  expressing  their  views  on  the  evils  of 
communism.  Our  form  of  government  Is 
either  good  or  bad.  If  It  Is  good,  and  we  aver 
that  It  is  the  very  best  ever  devised  by  the 
mind  and  purpose  of  man,  then  every  Amer- 
ican should  proclaim  Its  virtues  to  all  the 
world  without  cessation  and  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

If  communism  Is  evil,  and  we  assert  thct  it 
Is  a  form  of  barbarism,  an  ungodly  and  Im- 
moral creation  ruled  solely  by  lust,  might, 
and  power  under  a  form  of  slavery  and  op- 
pression, then  everyone  who  believes  In 
honesty.  Integrity,  ethics,  compassion,  and 
godliness  should  freely  be  permitted  to  point 
out  Its  savage  aspecte  and  how  destructive  Its 
forces  are  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  free 
men. 

We  must  end  gag  rule  now  and  forever. 
Let  the  leaders  of  our  Armed  Forces  speak 
out  and  display  the  vast  pride  they  enjoy 
at  being  Americans. 


GOVERNMENT    COTTON    PROGRAM 
AND  POLICIES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  large 
areas  of  the  State  of  Texas  are  depend- 
ent upon  cotton  for  their  livelihood. 
Only  Texas  can  boast  of  cotton -growing 
conditions  comparable  to  about  all  parts 
of  the  Cotton  Belt.  And  since  it  pro- 
duces about  30  percent  of  each  year's 
cotton  crop,  Texas  has  a  unique  stake 
in  our  Government's  cotton  program  and 
policies. 

Long  before  coming  to  the  Senate.  I 
tried  to  acquaint  myself  with  cotton's 
problems,  needs,  and  opportunities.  Cot- 
ton still  has  problems,  but  the  depress- 
ing surplus  of  a  few  years  ago  no  longer 
exists  and  the  overall  cotton  situation 
Is  encouraging.  We  are  all  hopeful  that 
the  Geneva  agreement  will  alleviate  to 
some  degree  the  problem  of  cotton  tex- 
tile imports.  However,  the  threat  of 
such  Imports  still  remains.  Another  of 
cotton's  biggest  needs  Is  an  adequate. 
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well- balanced  research  program  to  re- 
duce costs,  increase  efScioicy,  and  im- 
prove  the  quality   of   cotton   products. 

But  cotton  also  has  tremendous  op- 
portunities. To  achieve  them,  however, 
It  is  necessary  that  our  Government  ad- 
minister its  vast  powers  over  the  destiny 
of  the  cotton  industry  wisely  and  sym- 
pathetically. It  is  to  this  subject  that 
I  address  myself  today. 

For  any  industry  to  prosper  it  must 
assure  Its  customers  of  adequate  and 
steady  supplies  of  quality  materials  at 
reasonable  prices.  It  is  in  this  area  that 
the  Government,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  plays  its  most  vital 
role.  The  E>epartment  of  Agriculture 
sets  not  only  the  cotton-acreage  allot- 
ment but  also  the  level  of  price  support. 

All  of  us  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
farmers  and  the  entire  cotton  industry 
at  every  opportunity  should  urge  that 
the  farm  program  be  administered  in 
the  interest  of  those  affected. 

One  of  the  most  important  decisions 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  makes 
insofar  as  the  U.S.  cotton  industry  is 
concerned  is  the  size  of  the  upland  cot- 
ton acreage  allotment.  By  law  he  must 
set  the  1962  allotment  before  October  15. 
Becatise  of  many  circumstances  and  fac- 
tors, this  determination  will  have  an 
impact  on  the  cotton  industry  for  years 
to  come.  Made  wisely,  it  can  be  of  im- 
measurable benefit  to  the  cotton  indus- 
try. A  poor  decision  could  spell  real 
disaster  for  aU  segments  of  the  industry. 

I  noted  recently  in  the  daily  press  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  was 
quoted  as  saying  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  reducing  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  upland  cotton  in  1962.  He 
stated  that  the  need  next  srear  was  not 
for  a  reduction  in  acreage  but  rather  an 
increase.  I  associate  myself  with  him 
completely  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  even  consider  reducing  the 
acreage  allotment  for  cotton  for  next 
year.  A  cursory  examination  of  the 
facts  leads  one  to  the  inescapable  con- 
clusion that  the  1962  acreage  allotment 
must  be  increased. 

The  Agricultiiral  Act  of  1958  gave  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  wide  discretion- 
ary authority  in  setting  the  cotton  acre- 
age allotment.  This  was  done  in  order 
to  permit  him  to  meet  changing  condi- 
tions and  the  demands  of  the  times. 
That  law  directs  him  to  consider,  in 
making  his  marketing  quota  and  acreage 
allotment  findings,  stocks  of  cotton  m 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries ; 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  stocks  in 
the  United  States;  a  continuous  and 
stable  supply  in  this  country  and  in  for- 
eign cotton  consuming  countries;  and 
the  national  security. 

No  objective  person  can  look  at  these 
factors  without  realizing  that  the  cotton 
acreage  allotment  should  be  increased. 

The  old  crop  carryover  of  upland  cot- 
ton has  declined  steadily  from  its  record 
high  of  about  14  million  bales  on  August 
1,  1956,  to  about  6.8  million  bales  last 
August  1,  the  lowest  since  1953.  At  our 
recent  rates  of  consumption  this  is  less 
than  a  half  year's  supply  and  Is  Just 


about  enough  for  the  transition  to  the 
new  ginning  season. 

The  reason  for  the  decline  is  simple. 
In  each  of  the  last  5  years  total  useup 
of  cotton  has  exceeded  production. 
Even  if  we  accept  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  most  recent  estimate  of 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  for 
next  season,  which  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  low,  we  will  have  an  even  fur- 
ther slight  reduction  in  stocks  if  the 
crop  turns  out  as  indicated. 

There  is,  however,  the  distinct  possi- 
bility that  the  crop  may  be  smaller  than 
the  most  recent  estimate.  With  Hurri- 
cane Carla  causing  great  damage  to  the 
cotton  crop  in  parts  of  Texas  and  to 
some  extent  in  Louisiana,  a  more  realis- 
tic outlook  for  the  current  season,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  for  a  smaller  crop. 

Free  world  stocks  of  cotton  are  the 
lowest  since  just  before  World  War  n. 
with  the  exception  of  1  year  during  the 
Korean  war.  I  do  not  presume  to  know 
what  an  adequate  level  of  stocks  is.  But 
I  do  know  in  view  of  the  serious  inter- 
national situation  we  now  face,  we  can- 
not afford  to  gamble  with  our  cotton 
supplies  and  nin  the  risk  of  a  shortage. 
Cotton  is  of  vital  importance  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  to  the  supjaort  of  our 
allies.  Senators  will  recaU  dining  the 
Korean  war  when  the  demand  for  cot- 
ton reached  such  a  peak  that  an  em- 
bargo had  to  be  imposed  on  U.S.  exports. 
With  our  friends  abroad  denied  access 
to  our  cotton  which  was  their  traditional 
source  of  supply,  cotton  prices  outside 
of  the  United  States  went  to  80  cents 
per  pound. 

With  the  severe  shortage  occasioned 
by  the  Korean  war  and  the  sharp  rise 
in  cotton  prices  overseas,  foreign  pro- 
ducers were  given  every  incentive  to  In- 
crease their  acreage  and  production. 
During  Korea  acreage  in  the  free  for- 
eign world  increased  about  8  million 
acres — 25  percent. 

Following  the  Korean  war,  controls 
were  reimposed  and  acreage  cut  sharply. 
But  U.S.  cotton  stocks  continued  to  rise 
because  we  failed  to  meet  our  competi- 
tion both  overseas  and  at  home.  Our 
price  support  program  held  foreign 
prices  up  with  the  result  that  foreign 
cotton  acreage  was  further  expanded. 
Foreigners  added  6  million  additional 
acres  to  their  production  base  in  the 
3  years  foDowing  the  end  of  the  fighting. 

This  was  a  period  in  which  UJS.  cot- 
ton suffered  some  of  its  severest  losses. 
I  for  one  do  not  want  a  repetition  of 
this.  But  an  equally  tragic  crisis  could 
be  precipitated  if  a  shooting  war  de- 
veloped in  Berlin.  It  would  be  sheer 
folly  not  to  assure  ourselves  and  our 
allies  a  sufficient  supply  of  cotton. 

Furthermore,  completely  aside  from 
national  security  considerations,  we 
simply  must  produce  an  adequate  supply 
to  protect  our  markets.  Nothing  could 
destroy  our  export  markets  qtilcker  than 
our  inability  to  stipply  the  demand  in 
the  qualities  and  quantities  needed. 
And  if  foreign  nations  are  not  going  to 
carry  the  cotton  needed  then  we  must 
do  so. 

There  are  too  many  contingencies  fac- 
ing us  to  be  complacent  about  cotton 
supplies.    The    international    situation. 


the  lateness  of  our  current  crop,  the 
damage  wrought  by  Hurricane  Carla, 
round  after  round  of  inflation — all  of 
these  call  for  a  realistic  look  at  our 
cotton  supply. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
I  do  not  presume  to  suggest  a  desirable 
level  of  production.  That  is  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  decide 
after  receiving  the  advice  of  cotton  in- 
dustry leaders.  I  would,  however,  point 
out  that  there  are  several  factors  which 
must  be  considered  in  order  to  attain 
the  amount  of  production  needed. 

One  of  these  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  allotted  acreage  will  not  be  planted. 
As  a  general  proposition,  the  larger  the 
allotment  the  greater  will  be  the  under- 
planting.  Underplanting  has  been  in- 
creasing for  some  years.  A  comparison 
of  the  1960  season  with  1961  when  the 
allotment  was  increased  6ho«-s  a  rise 
in  underplantings  from  a  little  over  9 
percent  to  around  10 '/2  percent  of  the 
allotment. 

I  have  raised  these  points,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  dramatize  the  position  of  the 
American  cotton  industry.  An  increase 
in  the  1962  acreage  allotment  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  But  that  increase  must 
be  predicated  upon  the  best  possible 
information  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

I  ask  ail  those  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  U.S.  cotton  industry  to  join 
with  me  in  petitioning  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  not  only  to  increase  the  1962 
cotton  acreage  allotment,  but  to  base 
that  increase  on  well  reasoned,  sound 
fact.  There  is  too  much  at  stake  to  do 
otherwise. 
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CUBAN  GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  Department  has  on  two  occasions 
rejected  suggestions  that  the  United 
States  recognize  a  Cuban  govemment- 
in-exile.  These  decisions  were  well- 
founded  due  to  the  fact  that  both  pro- 
posals were  no  more  specific  than  to 
name  a  single  proposed  leader.  Obvi- 
ously, our  Government  could  not  tap  a 
single  individual  on  the  shoulder  and, 
in  effect,  say,  "You  be  the  leader  of  a 
Cuban  government."  To  have  done  so 
would  immediately  have  ahenated  all 
other  factions  represented  by  Cubans  in 
exile  In  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has  come  when  it  is  both  necessary  and 
desirable  for  the  United  States  to  take 
scMne  positive  action  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  formation  o<  a  responsible 
Cuban  government-in-exile.  Such  a  gov- 
ernment must  be  a  coalition,  including 
all  major  Cuban  political  factions  in 
exile.    Otherwise,  it  would  fail 

Earlier  this  week  President  Prado  of 
Peru  indicated  that  such  a  Cuban  gov- 
ernment would  find  a  safe  haven  in  that 
country.  I  believe  several  other  Latin 
American  goverrunents  are  prepared  to 
recognize  such  a  government. 

In  my  opinion  an  affirmative  state- 
ment by  our  Government  at  this  time 
would  precipitate  the  early  formation 
of  a  responsible  Cubcm  govemment-in- 
exile.  It  is  my  hope  that  such  a  state- 
ment will  be  forthcoming. 


*l 


It  has  been  S  months  since  the  Ill- 
fated  invasion  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  in 
that  time  nothing  has  been  done  to  my 
knowledge  and  In  the  meantime  Castro 
grows  stronger.  If  we  allow  this  matter 
to  drift  we  shall  demoralize  the  free 
world  by  permltUng  them  to  believe  that 
the  mighty  United  States  of  America  In- 
tends to  coexist  with  communism  at 
our  very  shoreline. 


on  that  subject  until  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  other  Interested  Senators  have 
come  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  PBOXMIRE.    i  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 


AMENDMENT    TO    FEDERAL    CIVIL 
DEFENSE   ACT   OF    1950 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  CHiEr  CtCTK.  A  bin  (H.R.  8383) 
to  further  amend  section  201(1)  of  the 
Federal  CivU  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  conference  report  an  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  bill  (H.R.  2010).  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conferoice  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  this  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSPIKLD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  PROXMIRK.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  the  understanding  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  before  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  last  night  that  an  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  between  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  fMr.  Latjschk]  azid 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Knm] 
that  immediateljr  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  hour  today  the  lead 
and  zinc  bill  would  be  taken  up. 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.     Not     neccasarfly 
Immediately  after  the  morning  business. 
I  do  not  believe  anything  should  be  done 
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EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET  AND 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE— PRO- 
PPED JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
EXPORT  TRADE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  our 
Secretary  of  Agriciilture,  Orville  Free- 
man. In  a  recent  address  at  Brussels 
did  a  magnificent  job  in  explaining  the 
U.S.  position  toward  maintaining  and 
opening  new  markets  for  U.S.  agricxil- 
tural  exports  to  the  European  Common 
Market  countries.  I  commend  our  Sec- 
retary for  directing  his  energies  to  this 
very  Important  subject.  This  Is  but  an- 
other example  of  the  fine  and  dedicated 
work  that  Secretary  Freeman  has  been 
doing  on  behalf  of  American  agriculture. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secretary 
Freeman's  speech  be  Inserted  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
having  for  many  years  been  most  inter- 
ested in  the  development  and  expansion 
of  our  export  trade  in  agricultural  com- 
modities, I  have  been  most  hopeful  that 
the  European  Economic  Commimity 
will  move  in  the  direction  of  lowering 
artificial  restrictions  on  the  Importation 
of  agricultural  commodities.  Such  a 
step  would  be  of  benefit  to  all  concerned. 
It  would  benefit  American  agriculture, 
and  it  would  also  result  in  lower  food 
costs  for  the  European  people. 

One  of  America's  leading  export  items 
should  be  our  agricultural  products.   We 
can  take  pride  In  being  the  leading  agri- 
cultural nation  in  the  world.    No  coun- 
try can  match  us  in  agricultural  know- 
how,  in  production,  in  quality,  and  in 
price.    This  is  why  I  have  taken  issue 
with  those  who  cry  about  our  so-called 
farm  surplus.    My  reply  to  them  has  been 
that    our    food    abundance    should    be 
treated  as  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse 
and  that  we  should  extend  our  efforts 
to  utilize  this  God -given  resource  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  have  been  mov- 
ing altogether  too  slowly  in  expanding 
our  export  markets  for  farm  products. 
We  have  hardly  scratched  the  surface. 
The  US.  Govermnent  has  given  strong 
support  to  the  emerging  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.    However,  it  has  gen- 
erally viewed  this  emerging  organization 
with  favor   on  the  assumption  that  it 
would  develop  a  liberal  trade  policy,  not 
only    within    the    European    Economic 
Commimity,  but  also  in  its  relationships 
with  ttiird  countries.    The  hope  and  ex- 
pectation within  the  United  States  has 
been  that  the  Common  Market  countries 
would  adopt  a  liberal  and  outward  look- 
ing tariff  and  trade  policy.    This  is  the 
only  way  that  the  European  Economic 
Community  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  will  be 
able  to  expand  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  many  prob- 
lems, especially  In  the  agricultural  field. 
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However,  I  feel  that  a  liberal  trade  pohcy 
will  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  six  coun- 
tries themselves-^n  what  is  known  as 
the  Inner  Six  and,  indeed,  the  so-called 
Outer  Seven.  The  estabhshra^t  of  a 
common  market  will  offer  them  great  op- 
portunities for  expanding  production 
and  sales  on  a  competitive  basis.  Thus, 
ttiey  will  be  better  able  to  develop  their 
economic  strength. 

As  the  competitive  strength  of  the 
Community  grows,  its  export  oppportu- 
nities  will  also  increase.  To  be  able  to 
expand  its  export  trade,  the  European 
Economic  Community  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  become  more  liberal  in  its  foreign 
trade  policy.  This  it  will  find  necessary 
because  trade  can  be  expanded  only  on 
a  reciprocal  basis. 

I  recognize  that  the  European  Econom- 
ic Community  has  had  to  develop  its 
agricultural  proposals  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  agricultural  situation  and 
current  policies  of  the  six  coimtries. 
European  agriculture  has  increased  pro- 
duction substantially  aiwve  prewar.  This 
increase  in  production  was  stimulated  by 
many  governmental  actions,  as  well  as  by 
technological  progress. 

Import  restrictions  originally  in«x)sed 
for  balance-of-payment  reasons  have 
been  continued  for  protective  purposes. 
State  trading  practices,  mixing  regula- 
tions, skimmings,  and  a  variety  of  other 
devices  have  also  been  used  to  protect 
EurcH)ean  farm  production  and  soybean 
processors  in  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

Compared  with  the  present  agricul- 
tural and  trade  policies  of  the  major  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  countries, 
the  Commission  proposals  for  a  common 
agricultural  policy  have  certain  good 
features. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proposals 
would  continue  certain  protective  de- 
vices now  employed  by  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  countries,  and  in 
some  cases  extend  their  use  to  all  six 
countries. 

I  am  especially  concerned  by  reports 
that  the  import  duty  on  soybean  oil  en- 
tering Western  European  markets  will  be 
increased  from  about  6  percent  to  10 
percent  ad  valorem.  European  crushers 
of  soybeans  have  free  access  to  U.S.  soy- 
beans. This  provides  them  with  a  basic 
source  of  raw  material  which  can  be 
converted  Into  both  oil  and  meal.  It 
would  appear  equitable  that  no  special 
favors  should  be  made  for  European  soy- 
bean crushers,  and  that  soybean  oil 
should  enter  free  of  duty,  just  as  soy- 
beans are. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  import  duty  on 
soybean  oil  entering  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  should  be  increased, 
it  will  have  a  most  disturbing  effect  on 
the  U.S.  soybean  market.  It  will  tend  to 
lower  the  price  of  soybeans  in  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  tend  to  depress 
prices  for  the  ever-growing  number  of 
farm  producers.  It  will  depress  the 
price  of  soybean  oiL  Both  effects  will 
have  serious  consequences  in  terms  of 
the  agricultural  economy  of  our  country. 

I  would  say  to  our  friends  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  that  such 
increases  in  import  duty  will  most  as- 
suredly fan  the  flames  of  protectionism 
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here  In  the  United  States.  As  a  stanch 
supporter  of  our  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
grams. I  would  hate  to  see  this  happen. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  tariffs 
are  raised  by  other  countries,  the  demand 
will  grow  that  our  covmtry  reciprocate 
in  kind. 

I  remind  our  European  friends  that 
next  year  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  will 
come  before  Congress  for  renewal.  Any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  either  the  Inner  Six 
or  the  Outer  Seven,  which  raises  tariffs 
or  imposes  quotas  or  embargoes  will  only 
fan  the  flames  of  protectionism  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  European  market,  which  finds  such  a 
great  outlet  in  the  United  States  for  the 
goods  of  its  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. This  would  be  most  unfortunate, 
and  I  urge  the  European  Economic 
Community  to  consider  this  aspect  of 
the  problem  most  carefully  before  insti- 
tuting higher  trade  barriers. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  support  the 
European  Common  Market,  because  I 
know  it  has  a  great  potential  for  good. 
It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  How- 
ever, it  is  essential  that  the  United 
States,  as  an  exporting  nation,  obtain 
a  share  of  the  expanding  market.  That 
is  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

We  must  look  with  disfavor  on  restric- 
tive proposals  which  tend  to  disrupt  our 
patterns  of  trading  relations  with  the 
area.  We  are  pursuing  an  evermore 
liberal  policy  in  trade.  That  is  what  we 
seek  and  shall  continue  to  seek.  But 
this  is  a  two-way  street.  If  we  are 
to  pursue  a  more  liberal  trade  policy, 
the  nations  with  which  we  trade  must 
do  likewise.  There  must  be  cooperation 
among  the  nations. 

Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week,  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the 
Soviet  economic  offensive  and  its  efforts 
to  disrupt  established  commercial  trad- 
ing between  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
This  is  a  serious  and  well-planned  offen- 
sive of  the  Soviet  Union  and  one  not  to 
be  taken  lightly.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  free  world  nations  do  not  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this 
area  by  doing  anything  that  would  dis- 
rupt, rather  than  promote,  trade  be- 
tween nations. 

Our  Government  has  been  making 
vigorous  efforts  to  encourage  American 
exports  by  a  variety  of  means.  It  has 
inaugurated  a  coordinated  export  ex- 
pansion program  that  draws  together 
interested  agencies,  including  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Commerce,  and  Agri- 
cvilture,  in  efforts  to  increase  the  U.S. 
export.  I  applaud  this  program  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  continued  and 
stepped  up  because  of  its  great  im- 
portance. 

I  also  suggest  that  this  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  more  intense  study  by  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  I  propose  the  creation 
of  a  special  joint  committee  to  be  made 
up  of  members  from  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Relations,  Finance, 
and  Commerce  and  the  House  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs.  Ways  and  Means, 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  make  a  detailed  study  of  U.S.  exjxjrt 


trade  and  to  recommend  to  Congress 
steps  to  be  taken  to  develop  and  expand 
such  trade. 

I  particularly  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  importance  of  having 
the  joint  committee  study  the  effects  of 
the  Common  Market  or  the  European 
Economic  Community  upon  U.S.  trade. 
I  hope  the  special  joint  committee 
would  determine  whether  or  not  the 
European  Common  Market  offers  us 
greater  trade  opportunities,  or  whether 
the  European  Economic  Community  is 
engaged  in  imposing,  din.'Ctly  or  indi- 
rectly, restiictions  upon  the  freer  flow 
of  trade  between  the  United  States — in 
fact,  the  Western  Hemisphere — and  the 
European  Community. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  a  concurrent 
resolution  proposing  the  establishment 
of  such  a  joint  committee  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  ACITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  52)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there  1a 
hereby  established  a  Joint  conunittee  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Joint  Conunittee  on 
Export  Trade  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"joint  comrQlttee") .  The  Joint  committee 
shall  be  composed  of  nine  Members  of  the 
Senate,  of  whom  three  shall  be  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  three  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  three  from 
the  Committee  on  Conunerce.  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
nine  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, of  whom  three  shall  be  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  three  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  three 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Skc.  a.  (a)  Vacancies  In  the  membership 
of  the  Joint  committee  shaU  not  affect  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  Joint  conunittee,  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  In  the 
case  of  the  original  selection. 

(b)  The  joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members.  In  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man, the  vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chair- 
man. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  Joint  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quoriun  except  that  a 
lesser  number,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, shall  constitute  a  quoriun  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  oaths  and  taking 
sworn  testhnony. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  Joint  committee  shall 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  particular  reference  to  ways  In 
which  such  trade  may  be  developed  and 
expanded. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  report  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  results  of  Its  study  and  Investi- 
gation, together  with  Its  recommendations 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  15.  1963.  Upon  the 
submission  of  such  report,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee shall  cease  to  exist  and  all  authority 
conferred  by  this  resolution  shall  terminate. 

Sbc.  4.  The  Joint  conunittee.  or  any  duly 
authorized  subconunlttee  thereof,  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
within  the  United  States,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 


ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  and  to 
take  such  testimony  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sxc.  5.  The  Joint  committee  may  employ 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts, 
consultants,  and  other  employees  as  it 
deems  necessary  In  the  performance  of  Its 
duties. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee,    which    shall     not    exceed    $ . 

shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  joint  conunittee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  conclusion.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Honorable 
George  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  on  the  subject  of 
our  export  trade  in  agricultural  com- 
modities, along  with  excerpts  from  the 
reply  which  I  received,  dated  May  15,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mabch  26.  1961. 
Hon.  Oeokgk  Ball, 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State.  Washington. 
DC. 
Dkax  Geokge:  During  recent  years  I  have 
been  very  Interested  In  the  development  and 
expansion  of  our  export  trade  In  agrlcultiual 
commodities.  I  am  convinced  that  the  only 
real  solution  to  the  so-called  agricultural 
production  problem  In  the  United  States  la 
the  expansion  of  our  agricultural  markets 
at  home  and  abroad.  Much  of  this  can  be 
done  through  the  food -for -peace  program, 
but  ultimately  what  we  must  rely  upon  la 
the  export  of  agrlcultiu'al  conunodltles  for 
hard  currency.  In  other  words,  we  must 
seek  new  markets  In  new  areas  and  expand 
our  activities  In  the  old  nuu-kets. 

There  Is  a  problem  which  needs  to  be 
faced  In  the  export  business  relating  to  agri- 
cultural conunodltles.  All  too  many  coun- 
tries have  tariffs,  embargoes,  and  quotas  on 
the  Importation  of  agricultural  conunod- 
ltles. This  Is  particularly  true  In  Europe 
where  the  countries  have  tried  to  maintain 
a  degree  of  self-sufficiency  In  agrlcult\u-e 
and  therefore  have  lifted  the  prices  of  do- 
mestically produced  agricultural  commod- 
ities through  all  sorts  of  artificial  pricing 
mechanisms.  This  has  resulted  In  a  very 
high  priced  agricultural  budget  for  Buro- 
p>ean  workers  at  the  same  time  It  has  denied 
Europe's  indiutrlal  centers  the  labor  that  is 
necessary  for  an  expanding  Industrial 
economy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  a  former  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  I  shall  be  watching  the  develop- 
ments In  this  area.  I  will  appreciate  a  re- 
port from  time  to  time  as  to  just  what  is 
being  done  to  accomplish  a  better  market 
situation  for  our  agricultural  products.  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  dlsctxss  this 
matter  In  greater  detail  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely. 

HUBXXT  H.  HVMPHSZT. 
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DxPAK-ncxNT  or  Stats, 
Washington,  DC,  May  IS,  1961. 

Hon.    HXTBEKT    H.    HUMPHaXT, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dkax  Hubert:  As  I  stated  In  my  acknowl- 
edgment of  your  letter  of  March  26.  we  ap- 
preciate receiving  your  views  and  sugges- 
tions with  respect  to  the  development  and 
expansion  of  U.S.  export  trade  In  agricul- 
tural conunodltles. 

Your  letter  observes  that  the  expansion  of 
our  agricultural  trade,  particularly  In  Eu- 
ropean countries.  Is  hindered  by  the  existence 
of  tariffs,  embargoes,  and  quotas  on  the  Im- 


portation of  agricultural  ocnunomtles.  As 
you  point  out.  such  barriers  to  Imports  re- 
sult In  higher  priced  agricultural  goods  for 
consumers  and  a  diversion  of  needed  labor 
from  Industry  to  farms.  We  certainly  agree 
with  the  statement  that  there  Is  a  great  op- 
portunity for  oveisf  a  market  development  for 
American  agricultu.'-al  products,  and  that  In- 
creased Uade  In  these  commodities  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Importing  countries.  The  U.S.  Government 
has  long  sought  to  encourage  American  ex- 
ports by  a  variety  of  means.  The  President 
on  March  17, 1960,  Inaugurated  a  ooordtnated 
export  expansion  program  that  draws  fo- 
gether  Interested  agencies.  Including  the  De- 
partmenu  oX  St«te.  Commeroe,  and  Agri- 
culture. In  efforts  to  Increase  UJS.  exporu. 

Without  a  doubt,  foreign  Import  barriers 
are  a  major  Imped  ment  to  the  desired  ex- 
pansion of  trade.  The  United  States  has 
been  making  continuous  and  strenuous  ef- 
foru  to  effect  tl»e  removal  of  these  bar- 
riers. •   •   • 

The  Department  of  State,  in  oonjuncUon 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  our 
missions  in  Europe,  has  been  vigorously  seek- 
ing  the   removal   of   import  restrictions  on 
trade  In  agrtcultiarlal   and  industrial   goods. 
In   the   last   2    years,   most  of  the  nontarlff 
barrtsrs   on   IndustiiaJ   goods   In    the   major 
Buropean  countries  have  been  removed,  per- 
mitting us  to  concentrate  our  further  effort 
almost  entirely  on  the  removal  of  such  re- 
strictions as   remain   on  agricultural  goods. 
The  U.S.   Government  is  attacking   these 
restrictions  on  ottr  agrlculttuTU  exporU  on 
a  wide  front.    Fun  use  Is  made  of  the  mul- 
t'lateral    forums    provided    by    the    General 
Agreement  on  TarUs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and 
the    International    Monetary    Fimd     (IMF) 
In  addition   to  niaking  use  of  the  regularly 
scheduled  GATT  mteUngs.  the  United  States 
has  Initiated  several  special  conferences  un- 
der GATT  auspices  that  have  been  Instru- 
mental In  advancing  trade  liberalization  In 
Italy,    France,    and    Germany.      Formal    and 
Informal  representsatlons  urging  the  removal 
of  restrictions  are  being  made  through  dip- 
lomatic channel*.     The  problem  of  Import 
barriers  to  our  agricultural  products  is  also 
regularly  called   forcefully  to  the  attenUon 
of  foreign  ambassadors  and  other  high  rank- 
ing foreign  emt>assy  officials  In  Washington 
who  have  been  calUxl  In  to  the  Department 
of  State  for  this  purpose. 
• 
We  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  Impress 
on  the  governments  of  the  EEC  countries  the 
importance  that  the  United  States  atUches 
to  provision  for  competitive  access  to  EEC 
agricultural   Tiarkete   for  the   United   States 
and  other  third  countries. 

Despite  the  obvious  difficulties  In  gaining 
unlimited  access  for  our  exports  to  far«lgn 
agricultural  m&rkete.  I  wlU  lesve  no  stone 
unturned  to  obtain  the  removal  of  barriers 
to  American  agricultural  exports  I  wel- 
come your  Interest  in  thU  matter  and  the 
opportunity  to  review  It  with  yon  to  date. 
Actually  I  would  Uke  very  mu(^  to  talk 
with  you  about  this  soon  In  more  detail- 
but  as  you  probably  know  I  am  leaving 
for  Europe  shortly  »nd  will  not  be  back  un- 
Ul  early  June.  I  shaU  look  forward  to  get- 
ting together  with  you,  perhaps  at  Itmch 
If  you  like,  after  ray  return. 
Yours  ever, 

||Oeoige. 

lOnKK  W.  Ball. 
Under  Secretarif  for  Economic  Agalrt. 

Mr.  HUMPHRTir.  Mr.  President  In 
my  comments  to  Mr.  Ball.  I  stated  that 
I  was  convinced  that  the  only  real  solu- 
tion of  the  so-called  agricultural  pro- 
duction In  the  United  States  Is  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  agricultural  markets  at 
home  and  abroad.  I  also  adted  Mr.  Ball 
to  examine  into  the  limitations  on  trade 


which  had  been  imposed  by  many  coun- 
tries which  impose  tariffs,  embargoes 
and  quotas  on  the  importation  of  Amer- 
ican agricultural  commodities. 

I  said  to  him  that  these  limitations 
were  particularly  obvious  in  the  Western 
European  Community.  In  my  study  of 
the  Office  of  European  Cooperation  and 
Bconmnic  Development.  I  found  that  a 
number  of  countries  in  Western  Europe 
had  very  severe  limitations  and  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  American 
agricultural  commodities.  Therefore.  I 
urged  the  IDepartment  of  State  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  try  to  remove 
those  limitations. 

In  his  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Ball  stated: 

Your  letter  observes  that  the  expansion  of 
oiu-  agrlcultiu-al  ta-ade,  particularly  In  Euro- 
pean countries,  is  hindered  by  the  existence 
of  tariffs,  embargoes,  and  quotas  on  the  im- 
portation of  agricultural  conunodltles. 

Without  a  doubt,  foreign  import  barriers 
are  a  naajor  impediment  to  the  desired  ex- 
pansion of  trade.  The  United  States  has 
been  making  continuous  and  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  effect  the  removal  of  these  barriers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  negotiation  of  new  trade 
agreements  to  place  particular  emphasis 
upon  Uie  expansion  of  our  agricultural 
commodity  markets.  I  believe  this  will 
have  definitely  beneficial  effects  on  our 
agricultural  economy,  will  tend  to  step 
up  agricultural  Income,  and  will  tend 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  of  agri- 
cultural production. 

KXHIBIT    1 

New  FaoNTiERs  m  Foreicw  Tbads 
(By    Secretary    of    Agriculture     Orvllle    L. 
Freeman  before  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Brussels,  Belgium,  Wednesday 
September  6.  1961 ) 

This  occasion  Is  for  me  both  an  horuir  and 
a  great  opportunity. 

It  Is  an  honor  because  in  this  audience  are 
many  of  Belgium's  foremost  leaders  In  busi- 
ness, government,  and  agriculture. 

It  is  an  opportunity  because  I  hope.  In 
these  few  minutes,  to  give  you  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  how  we  In  the  United  States  ar« 
trying  to  conduct  our  agrlcultiual  affairs  in 
a  way  that  is  helpful  to  farmers  and  con- 
sumers, fair  and  constructive  to  business, 
and  strengthening  to  the  free  world. 

This  Is  a  big  task.  In  carrying  It  out  we 
need  your  understanding  and  your  support. 

Agriculture  In  the  United  States  Is  a  vast 
enterprise.  It  Includes  4  million  farmers 
and  their  families.  It  Is  a  modern,  efficient 
enterprise — we  believe  our  efficiency  Is  not 
exceeded  by  any  country  In  the  wortd.  It 
firovMes  such  an  abundance  that  after  feed- 
ing and  clothing  our  own  people  we  ar« 
aWe  to  sell  large  amounts  of  food  and  fiber 
to  prosperous  nations  such  as  yours  and  at 
the  same  time,  through  assistance  programs, 
make  avaUabie  large  amounts  of  food  and' 
fiber  to  underdeveloped  nations  In  support 
of  free  world  unity  and  advancement. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  my  greatest 
oonoem  Is  th&t  of  keeping  strcmg  and  vtoble 
this  agriculture  of  ours  which  no  longer  Is 
merely  a  food  and  fiber  factory  tout  which  Is 
serving  as  a  potent  force  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind. 

With  Berlin  literally  only  a  few  minutes 
away,  no  one  In  this  audience  needs  any  re- 
minder of  the  world's  contest  between  demo- 
cratic and  dictatorial  systems.  Even  though 
the  means  of  conducting  tlM  oontest  have 
become  more  complex,  food  oontlnuee  to 
play  as  basic  a  role  as  It  did  In  the  days  of 
Napoleon  or  Alexander.  In  this  contest,  we 
of  the  West  have  a  great  advantage  In  o\ir 
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food   supply.     Food   Is   a   probl«n   for   the 
CoDuntmists.     For  us  of  the  West,  It  Is  an 


The  coDstanUy  Improving  agricultural  ef- 
ficiency at  the  Western  World  Is  one  of  the 
pillars  of  our  free  society.  One  wav  to  meas- 
ure the  efficiency  of  agriculture  lis  through 
the  ratio  of  farm  people  to  nonfarm  people. 
Belgium  is  a  progressive  Industrialized  na- 
Uon  and  here,  because  of  agricultural  Im- 
provements, fewer  farmers  are  able  to  feed 
more  city  people  than  was  thought  possible 
even  a  decade  or  two  ago  The  same  is  true 
in  the  United  States.  In  my  country,  through 
mechanization  and  other  farming  advsjice- 
ments.  1  larmworker  today  is  able  to  pro- 
duce enotigh  to  feed  26  persons.  In  the  So- 
viet Union,  by  contrast,  one  farmworker  Is 
able  to  ptroduce  enough  to  feed  oiUy  six 
persons. 

The  secret  of  our  greater  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity in  the  West  is  not  necessarily  any 
superiority  of  technical  knowledge.  There 
are  few  secrets  In  agriculture  for  the  world's 
knowledge  of  farming  Is  widely  shared.  We 
know  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  many  excel- 
lent scientists  and  technicians  for  we  have 
met  them  In  recent  years  through  our  ex- 
change programs. 

What  gives  us  Euperiorlty  Is  our  system 
at  competitive  free  enterprise  which  brings 
out  the  best   efforts  and   the   best   rewards. 

We  of  the  West  live  by  a  set  of  rules  which 
are  unique  In  human  history.  We  believe 
m  competition  but  we  also  believe  In  com- 
passion. For  thos«  who  are  our  equals, 
whether  in  the  athletic  stadium  or  In  the 
marketplace,  we  like  to  offer  vigorous  ctan- 
petltlon.  For  those  who  are  weaker,  we  like 
to  offer  help  toward  greater  economic 
strength  and  social  progress. 

Rules  like  these  can  and  do  bring  misun- 
derstanding in  their  application.  There  has 
been  misunderstanding  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  United  States  in  otu-  agricultiiral  trade 
policies.  On  the  one  hand  the  United  States 
Is  carrying  out  a  vigorous  foreign  market  de- 
velopment program,  seeking  to  expand  our 
sales  of  food  and  fiber  to  Western  Europe 
and  other  prospering  areas.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  also  Is  moving  large 
amounts  of  food  and  fiber  to  the  underde- 
veloped countries  of  Asia,  th-  Middle  East. 
lAttn  America,  and  Africa.  Some  of  this 
moves  as  gifts,  some  with  only  token  pay- 
ment. 

Is  there  a  conflict  between  these  two  ap- 
proaches? We  believe  not.  On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  them  to  be  a  healthy  practical 
application  of  the  enlightened  self-interest 
which  guides  our  Western  society. 

Our  approach  toward  International  trade 
Is  qiilte  simple.  Basically  we  believe  In  the 
efficacy  of  the  commercial  marketing  mecha- 
nism as  the  best  means  of  providing  con- 
sumers with  goods  and  services.  Where  the 
commercial  marketing  mechanism  has  prob- 
lems In  rendering  this  service.  It  Is  our  desire 
to  help  strengthen  It  so  that  It  can  function 
adequately. 

The  United  States,  for  example.  Is  sending 
large  amounts  of  food  to  India.  Approxi- 
mately a  shipload  of  wheat  moves  from  our 
ports  dally  to  an  Indian  destination.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  India  received  22 
percent  of  oxir  exports  of  wheat.  These  are 
not  cash  transactions  In  the  marketing 
sense;  they  are  a  form  of  asslsUnce  to  a  na- 
tion greatly  In  need  of  help.  What  we  are 
doing  might  be  defined  as  humanltarlan- 
Ism — but  there  Is  economic  reality  In  It  also 
for  we  know  that  the  only  way  that  India 
eventually  can  become  active  as  a  cash 
buyer  In  the  world  market  Is  to  lend  her  a 
helping  hand  In  these  earty  stages  of  develop- 
ment. We  look  forward  to  that  day  when 
India,  and  scores  of  other  newly  t»mArgir.£ 
countries,  can  take  their  place  alongside  of 
you  and  our  other  commercial  friends  as 
active  buyers  of  our  products. 
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I  might  add  that  there  Is  political  reality 
In  this,  too,  for  as  Nehru  has  said,  men  are 
not  much  concerned  about  freedom  and 
democracy  when  their  stomachs  are  empty. 
India  Is  having  a  bard  time  In  feeding  her 
people  but  what  Is  today  a  dietary  problem 
was  once  a  hunger  crisis  and  wovUd  still  be 
a  hunger  crisis  and  a  political  crisis  without 
the  food  assistance  she  Is  receiving. 

The  most  obvious  problem  of  the  com- 
mercial marketing  mechanism  Is  encountered 
when  countries  are  too  poor  to  buy  all  the 
things  they  need.  But  other  Impediments 
can  appear  also,  sometimes  more  subtly. 
When  countries  are  prosperous  but  allow 
trade  barriers  to  Impede  the  ready  flow  of 
commerce  between  them,  this,  too,  weakens 
the  world's  distributive  system. 

Of  the  two  problems,  pwverty  and  trade 
barriers,  the  latter  is  the  more  Insidious 
becaxise  it  is  of  our  own  making. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  oiu*  goal  of  a  world 
that  Is  well  fed  and  well  clothed,  we  must 
match  our  spectacular  progress  in  agricul- 
txiral  production  with  equal  progress  In  agri- 
cultural trade.  This  means  not  only  helping 
underdeveloped  nations  to  rise  from  poverty 
but  also  mutually  removing  barriers  to  trade 
from  between  our  prosperoiis  nations. 

President  Kennedy  was  elected  on  the  key- 
note that  the  old  frontiers  are  disappearing 
but  there  are  new  frontiers  equally  chal- 
lenging, equally  demanding  of  our  best  ef- 
fort. One  of  the  new  frontiers — one  of  the 
great  new  challenges — is  that  of  constantly 
Improving  our  trading  relations  with  one 
another.  As  we  seek  to  produce  agricultiiral 
abundance,  we  must  make  it  easy  for  con- 
sumers to  have  access  at  reasonable  prices 
to  this  abundance.  Any  system  that  fails 
to  encourage  the  ready  flow  of  supplies  to 
consumers  makes  It  that  much  harder  to 
attain  the  goal  of  a  better  fed,  better 
clothed  world. 

During  the  past  quarter  century  much 
progress  has  been  made  toward  relaxation 
of  international  trade  barriers  In  the  in- 
dvistrlal  field.  This  progress  has  been  of 
benefit  to  nations  and  their  people  actively 
engaged  In  such  trade.  I  regret  that  equal 
progress  has  not  been  made  in  the  agricul- 
tural field.  In  agricultural  trade,  not  only 
do  many  barriers  remain  but  also  there  are 
signs  in  some  areas  that  new  barriers  may  be 
erected.  If  this  regression  takes  place.  It 
will  harm  business,  it  will  harm  consumers, 
and  it  will  weaken  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal cohesion  of  the  free  world. 

The  United  States  and  you  six  countries 
that  comprise  the  European  Economic  Com- 
mxinity  have  long  enjoyed  a  mutually  profit- 
able trade  covering  many  products,  includ- 
ing agricultural.  There  is  a  vast  reservoir 
of  good  will  in  my  country  for  the  Common 
Market  as  a  whole.  But  it  is  no  secret  that 
we  do  have  grave  reservations  regarding  the 
direction  taken  by  some  of  the  proposals  for 
an  agricultural  Import  policy.  My  visit  to 
Brussels  and  my  talks  that  are  scheduled 
with  the  Commissioners  of  EEC  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  this  matter. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  to  retxu'n  your 
hospitality  today  by  delivering  a  detailed 
criticism  of  Common  Market  agricultural 
Import  policies.  In  all  candor,  however,  I 
feel  Impelled  to  say  that  American  agri- 
culture is  concerned  over  the  possibility  of 
a  restrictive  Import  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Common  Market  which  would  reduce  omx 
sales  to  the  area  of  wheat,  rice,  feed  grains, 
livestock  products,  poultry,  tobacco,  certain 
fruit  Items,  and  possibly  others. 

We  believe  these  proposals  to  be  contrary 
to  the  trade-expansive  spirit  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tarlflfs  and  Trade  to  which 
the  B^lropean  Community  has  subscribed. 

Although  the  EEC  agricultural  proposals 
seek  to  remove  barriers  in  agricultural  trade 
between  members,  we  who  are  not  members 


of  the  fraternity  can  only  look  on  them  as 
restrictive  If  they  disrupt  the  pattern  of 
our  agricultiiral  trading  relations  with  the 
area. 

The  United  States  Is  doing  Its  best  to  pur- 
sue a  liberal  policy  of  agricultural  trade,  in 
consonance  with  the  spirit  of  GATT. 

We  ask  no  more  than  access  to  markets 
under  fair  and  reasonable  competition  as 
between  Imports  and  domestic  production. 

The  problem  of  restraints  on  movements 
of  agricultural  products  is  not  one  that  af- 
fects only  producers  and  consiuners  of  those 
products.  The  effect  Is  felt  by  the  indus- 
trial community  as  well,  and  I  should  like 
to  cite  a  ciirrent  example.  Let  us  consider 
feed  grains,  a  commodity  that  is  basic  to  the 
production  of  many  consmner  foods.  When 
a  nation  Imports  substantial  amounts  of 
feed  grains,  as  Belgium  does,  and  when  that 
nation  places  Increasingly  heavy  import 
levies  upon  feed  grains,  as  Belgium  has  been 
doing,  those  fees  are  passed  along  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  meat, 
mUk,  butter,  and  eggs.  Since  your  Indus- 
trial wages  are  determined  by  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing index,  this  causes  your  wages  to  go  up 
proportionately — which  adds  to  your  costs  of 
production  and  the  prices  you  must  ask. 
Since  you  export  a  substantial  part  of  your 
manufactured  goods,  you  business  repre- 
sentatives may  find  it  that  much  harder  to 
meet  price  competition  in  the  world  mar- 
ket— because  of  a  cost  spiral  that  begins 
with  a  feed  grain  Import  fee.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  freer  international  trade  policy 
could  bring  about  In  the  long  run,  higher 
standards  of  living  at  lower  real  costs  to  all 
concerned.  This,  I  suggest,  is  something 
worth  considering. 

I  do  not  wish  to  end  on  a  note  of  pes- 
simism or  criticism.  We  of  the  United  States 
enjoy  and  appreciate  the  excellent  relation- 
ships that  we  have  with  Belgium  and  all  na- 
tions of  Western  Exorope.  We  share  the  same 
rules  of  conduct  and  we  like  to  do  business 
with  one  another.  We  have  similar  aspira- 
tions and  goals,  and  we  stand  united  for  a 
cause  we  all  believe  in.  But  problems  do 
arise,  even  among  the  best  of  friends  and 
it  is  best  to  recognize  them  and  resolve  them 
as  they  appear.  In  this  way  lies  mutual 
trust,  advEincement,  and  friendship  of  long 
duration. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 

Mr.  JORDAN.    Mr.  President 


Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President- 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  may  yield  to 
me  without  losmg  the  floor,  in  order  that 
I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Then.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorrim  call  be  rescinded. 


Mr.  JORDAN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  KEATING.  WeU.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  what  is  at  issue  is  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  the 
Sehator  in  charge  of  handling  the  con- 
ference report  in  this  Chamber.  I  as- 
sume— although  I  may  be  mistaken 
about  this — that  he  has  a  right  to  the 
floor  on  the  basis  of  the  position  he  holds 
in  connection  with  the  f>ending  measure. 
I  imderstand  that  he  is  willing  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  or  to  any 
other  Senator  whatever  amount  of  time 
such  Senator  may  desire  to  have — be- 
cause the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  to  serve  in  this  particular  capacity. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  that  Is  so,  obvious- 
ly that  is  all  we  can  do.  I  assumed  that 
any  Senator  would  have  a  right  to  obtain 
the  floor  during  the  debate  on  a  con- 
ference report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct;  any  Senator  has 
a  right  to  obtain  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  had 
the  floor,  and  unanimous  consent  was 
given  in  order  that  he  might  yield  for 
a  quorum  call  without  losing  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  still 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  plan 
to  speak  following  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield,  and  I  prefer  to  yield  to 
Senators  who  may  wish  to  obtain  time, 
rather  than  to  yield  the  floor,  because 
after  I  yield  the  floor,  I  do  not  get  it 
back. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
fer to  wait  until  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  concludes  his  remarks,  and 
then  to  obtain  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Parliamentarian  very  definitely 
takes  the  position — and  I  know  this,  be- 
cause I  have  often  discussed  this  matter 
with  him — that  no  Senator  has  a  right 
to  farm  out  the  floor;  and  that  when 
a  Senator  wishes  to  speak,  he  should  ad- 
dress the  Chair,  obtain  recognition,  and 
then  proceed  to  speak. 

The  difficulty  with  having  a  Senator 
farm  out  the  floor  is  that  when,  under 
those  circumstances,  he  yields  to  permit 
another  Senator  to  speak,  that  Senator 
speaks  under  those  circumstances  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  when- 
ever the  Senator  who  has  yielded  to  him 
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wishes  to  shut  off  the  remarks  of  such 
Senator,  he  can  decline  to  yield  further. 

It  seems  to  me  it  puts  every  Senator  at 
a  groat  disadvantage.  It  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Senate  rules,  as  I 
understand  them.  If  a  Senator  wants  to 
speak,  he  can  get  the  floor  and  can  yield 
for  a  question,  but  if  another  Senator 
wants  to  speak — and  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  a  2-hour 
speech;  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wants 
to  speak  on  the  subject;  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  a  long  speech — it 
seems  to  me  this  procedure  would  be  at 
variance  with  Senate  custom  and  Sen- 
ate rules.  If  we  carry  on  that  way,  I 
think  any  Senator  could  ask  for  the 
regular  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  say 
it  was  at  variance  with  custom,  because 
ordinarily  the  Senator  in  charge  of  a 
conference  report  does  have  the  floor  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  it.  Insofar  as 
farming  out  time  is  concerned,  I  would 
point  out,  in  all  candor,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yestei'day  did  a  very  good  job, 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  of  farming 
out  time. 

I  think  this  is  a  minor  matter.  On  the 
basis  of  custom,  a  Senator  in  charge  of 
handling  a  conference  report  usually  has 
the  floor.  I  am  positive  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  does  not  want  to 
cut  off  or  stifle  debate  in  any  manner 
or  form,  and  I  hope  interested  Senators 
will  recognize  that  fact.  If  they  do  not, 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  Senator  enough  to  face  up  to  the 
facts  and  yield  the  floor,  at  an  appro- 
priate time,  after  he  has  made  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEU  I  want  to  say  to  the 
genial  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
whatever  logic  there  may  be  to  the  posi- 
tion he  takes  on  this  question  is  over- 
come by  the  fact  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion  my  genial  friend  has  taken  the 
floor  and  kept  it  all  night  long.  So  I 
suggest  the  Senator  may  find  himself 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  non  sequitur, 
aimouncing  what  ought  to  be  done.  but. 
on  the  basis  of  the  record,  conceding  that 
he  himself  has  failed  to  practice  his  own 
admonitory  suggestion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  true  I  wanted 
to  speak  at  great  length  on  a  nomination 
and  I  held  the  floor  for  a  long  time. 
I  yielded  to  other  Senators,  but  any  time 
a  Senator  wanted  to  ask  for  the  regular 
order  I  could  have  been  made  to  take 
my  seat.  I  remember  in  1958,  when  we 
were  discussing  the  Lake  Michigan 
water  diversion  bill,  I  was  required  to 
take  my  seat  because  I  had  yielded  to 
other  Senators.  At  any  time  a  Senator 
desires,  he  should  have  every  right  un- 
der the  rules  to  secure  the  floor  in  his 
own  right,  and  hold  the  floor,  without 
asking  another  Senator  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Let  me  tell  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  my  only  reason  for 
maintaining  my  right  to  the  floor.  I 
do  not  care  how  long  the  Senator  or 


any  other  Senator  wants  to  talk.  I  will 
yield  from  now  on,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, but  I  would  like  to  have  the  dis- 
cussion kept  germane  to  the  issue  so 
we  can  complete  action  on  the  confer- 
ence report  reasonably  soon  today,  be- 
cause Senators  have  other  business  to 
attend  to.  I  have  very  few  remarks  to 
make  about  the  conference  report.  I 
do  not  want  to  cut  oflf  debate  of  any 
other  Senator.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
as  much  time  as  a  Senator  wants.  If 
that  is  going  to  worry  any  Senator,  I 
will  yield  the  floor  and  let  a  Senator 
talk  in  his  own  right.  I  want  to  take 
the  floor  back  before  we  get  through, 
so  I  can  make  concluding  remarks  on 
the  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  extend  my  gratitude  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  with  whom  I  had  a 
colloquy  the  other  day  regarding  milk, 
over  his  defense  of  my  constitutional 
rights  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  know  it  is 
typical  of  his  desire  to  see  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  fully  complied  with,  and  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  have  such  a  very  able, 
aggressive,  and  vigorous  advocate  on 
my  behalf.  I  am  glad  the  matter  has 
been  clarified.  I  understand,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  it  is  necessary,  if 
a  Senator  yields  to  another  Senator, 
that  he  be  on  the  floor;  and  stand  dur- 
ing all  that  time,  and  I  just  did  not  want 
to  impose  on  my  good  friend  from  North 
Carolina,  under  whose  leadership  one 
of  the  first  things  I  did  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate  was  to  serve  on  the  Senate 
Restaurant  Subcommittee.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
rendered  fine  service  in  that  regard.  I 
pay  high  tribute  to  him  as  chairman 
of  the  Subconmiittee  on  the  Restaurant. 
He  was  a  fine  chairman.  I  always  saw 
eye  to  eye  with  him  on  food.  But  when 
it  comes  to  the  problem  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing, I  find  myself  at  variance  with 
him.  It  always  hurts  me  to  find  myself 
on  the  other  side  of  a  question  from  him; 
but  my  main  reason  for  not  requiring 
that  he  remain  on  the  floor  was  that  he 
might  want  to  leave,  he  might  want  to 
sit  down,  and  he  could  not  do  either, 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  as  I  under- 
stand them,  if  he  did  not  yield  the  floor. 


NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday we  had  some  discussion  of  the 
measure  to  provide  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  World's 
Fair  in  New  York.  I  refer  to  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  a  modest  appropriation 
for  planning  purposes.  I  recognize  that 
this  bill  might  be  considered  lesser  in 
importance  in  the  way  of  shirmishes  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  session  than  many 
other  matters,  but  the  planning  for  a 
Federal  pavilion  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  is  a  matter  which,  I  am  told,  re- 
quires long-term  planning.  It  would  be 
very  serious  if  we  were  not  to  act  at  this 
session. , 

The  Soviet  Union  and  many  other  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  as  well  as  many 
friendly  countries,  will  have  pavilions  at 
the  New  York  World's  Fair.    Some  60 


nations  have  now  signed  up,  along  with 
a  large  number  of  States.  The  count 
increases  each  day. 

If  the  United  States  were  not  to  have 
a  pavilion,  it  seems  to  me  that  would 
be  a  serious  mistake. 

I  confess  my  interest,  which  could  be 
considered  selfish,  in  seeing  the  bill  en- 
acted into  law,  because  naturally  the 
people  of  the  great  State  of  New  York  are 
very  much  interested  in  it.  I  have  tried 
to  view  this  in  the  wider  perspective 
and  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
measure  to  our  country.  I  hope  some 
way  can  be  found  to  iron  out  our  pres- 
ent unfortunate  misunderstanding  about 
the  bill,  so  that  it  can  be  passed  before 
Congress  adjourns. 

I  make  no  recriminations.  I  make  no 
charges.  I  am  sure  any  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  must  have  been  the  result 
of  a  misunderstanding. 

I  have  endeavored  to  assure  Senators 
that  the  bill  is  only  a  planning  bill.  It 
goes  no  farther  than  that. 

Various  figures  have  been  bandied 
about  as  to  what  may  be  the  eventual 
Federal  requirement  if  participation,  in 
terms  of  the  building  of  a  pavilion,  is 
provided.  None  of  those  figures  have 
any  validity  or  authority.  There  will 
be  no  obligation  whatever  by  the  United 
States  until  a  new  bill  is  passed  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  actual  building  of  a  pa- 
vilion. The  proposal  is  for  planning 
only,  to  see  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the 
United  States  should  participate  in  the 
fair. 

The  bill  passed  the  other  body  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  It  has  been  strongly 
endorsed  both  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration and  by  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

The  bill  was  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Honorable  Luther  Hodges. 
Because  of  the  active  administration 
support  I  felt  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
have  the  administration  reaffirm  its  posi- 
tion on  the  proposed  legislation,  and  I 
therefore  wired  Secretary  Hodges  yester- 
day as  follows: 

In  view  of  limited  time  before  adjourn- 
ment would  appreciate  reiteration  of  your 
support  for  legislation  to  plan  Federal  exhibit 
at  New  York  World's  Pair  1964-65.  I  trust 
that  it  Is  still  your  position  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  exhibit  at  the  fair. 
The  World's  Fair  is  an  Important  forum  of 
world  opinion.  Excellent  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  strength  and  meaning  of  Amer- 
ican political  and  economic  freedom.  I  fear 
that  unless  administration  renews  Its  plea  for 
study  legislation  this  year  we  will  be  put 
in  position  of  making  hasty  and  lU-con- 
Eidered  decision  on  Federal  participation. 
Would  appreciate  your  Immediate  reply. 

This  morning  the  Secretary  called  me 
and  indicated  again  that  the  administra- 
tion has  consistently  urged  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  New  York  Pair.  He 
said  that  the  Department  had  testified 
on  Monday  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  this  subject.  He  also 
indicated  that  the  Department's  views 
in  support  of  World  Fair  legislation  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  administration. 
I  stress  this  identity  between  the  Com- 
merce Department  views  and  the  ad- 
ministration views  because  it  may  be 
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of  some  importance  at  this  final  stage 
of  the  session,  when  so  much  is  going  on. 

The  Secretary  offered  to  be  helpful, 
and  he  certainly  was  very  prompt  In 
responding  to  my  telegram.  I  appreciate 
his  assistance,  and  I  thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEATINO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  dis- 
cussing the  New  York  World's  Pair,  with 
respect  to  which  there  has  been  a  propo- 
sal that  the  Federal  Government  build 
a  pavilion  on  the  grounds  of  the  fair  as 
its  contribution? 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Yes,  except  that  the 
only  proposal  before  the  Senate  now, 
which  is  the  one  passed  by  the  House,  is 
a  proposal  to  authorize  a  planning  ap- 
propriation of  $300,000.  This  has  now 
been  made  $200,000,  which  perhaps 
may  be  more  satisfactory.  That  is  the 
figure  which  is  really  being  urged  for  the 
appropriation  measure. 

This  money  would  be  for  planning  i>ur- 
poses,  to  determine,  first,  whether  the 
Federal  Government  should  participate; 
and,  second,  if  the  Government  should 
construct  a  pavilion,  what  kind  of  struc- 
ture it  should  be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
at  the  time  the  Congress  decided  against 
having  a  world's  fair  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  favor  of  having  a  world's  fair  in 
New  York,  there  was  an  understanding 
on  the  part  of  most  Senators — it  was  my 
understanding — that  no  Federal  money 
would  be  spent  to  support  the  World's 
Pair  in  New  York? 

Mr.  KEATINO.  That  is  apparently 
what  has  given  rise  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing. I  said  at  that  time,  and  I  believe 
my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Javits] 
said,  there  would  be  no  request  for  Fed- 
eral funds  to  subsidize  the  operations  of 
the  fair.  In  other  words,  there  would  be 
nothing  comparable  to  what  the  Federal 
Government  is  asked  to  do  in  regard  to 
the  Seattle  Fair.  That  is  still  our  posi- 
tion. 

I  specifically  said  at  that  time  that  we 
hoped  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  a  pavilion  at  the  fair.  That  is  en- 
tirely separate  from  any  assistance  in  fi- 
nancing the  fair.  The  financing  of  the 
fair  is  to  be  done  exclusively  by  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
private  individuals. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Federal 
Government  constructed  a  pavilion  at 
the  fair  what  would  be  the  general  range 
of  the  cost? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  something  as 
to  which  I  have  no  knowledge.  A  figure 
of  $30  million  has  been  suggested  and 
Is  being  used  in  an  effort  to  defeat  our 
proposal,  but  the  World's  Pair  Corp. 
has  gone  on  record  that  the  $30  mil- 
lion is  not  authentic  and  has  no  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  supply 
some  information? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  World's  Pair 
Corp.  of  New  York  issued  a  brochure, 
and  In  the  brochure  it  was  stated 
that  the  building  to  be  constructed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  ex- 
hibits would  cost  $30  million.    After  I 


learned  that  I  called  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  talked  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Gudeman, 
who  said,  "$30  million  is  the  least  it  will 
cost  if  we  go  in."  I  have  spoken  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Hodges, 
and  he  states  that  the  least  it  would 
cost  would  be  $30  million. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  amount  of 
money  which  is  envisioned  as  being 
needed  is  $64  million;  $40  million  is  to 
be  imderwritten  by  banks,  businesses, 
hotels,  and  railroads  of  New  York,  which 
have  been  given  notice  they  will  be  re- 
paid; $24  million  is  to  be  underwritten 
by  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  to  be 
repaid. 

The  United  States,  however,  is  to  put 
up  a  building  aggregating  in  cost  $30 
million,  which  will  become  the  property 
of  that  area,  the  expense  to  be  borne 
by  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Ver- 
mont, and  other  States. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
swer to  the  Senator,  in  regard  to  the 
figure  of  $30  million,  I  have  not  seen 
the  particular  brochure  to  which  the 
Senator  refers.  Any  nimiber  of  pro- 
posals have  been  made  as  to  what  the 
Federal  Government  might  do  in  the 
way  of  erecting  a  pavilion  at  the  fair. 

All  of  them  envision,  of  course,  that 
the  final  decision  as  to  what  the  final 
structure  would  be,  how  much  it  would 
cost,  or  whether  there  would  be  any 
structure,  and  similar  questions,  will 
rest  with  Congress.  It  might  be  that 
it  would  be  decided  that  there  should 
be  no  Federal  pavilion,  although  this  is 
pretty  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  of. 

I  do  not  think  my  friend  Intended  any 
implication  that  the  city  of  New  York 
or  the  individuals  who  put  up  the  pro- 
posed money  would  in  any  way  get  any- 
thing out  of  the  erection  of  a  Federal 
pavilion.  I  am  sure  he  did  not  mean  to 
imply  that.  The  State  of  New  York, 
which  is  putting  up  a  large  share  of  the 
money  to  finance  the  fair,  is  also  building 
Its  own  pavilion.  Approximately  20 
other  States  have  already  signed  up  for 
exhibits  at  the  fair.  These  exhibits  are 
to  be  completely  financed  by  the  States 
involved. 

Approximately  60  nations,  including 
the  Soviet  Union  and  a  number  of  other 
Iron  Curtain  countries,  already  have 
signed  up  for  the  fair.  They  are  com- 
ing here  to  display  their  wares.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  highly  regrettable 
if  the  United  States  did  not  have  a  dig- 
nified and  appropriate  bxiilding  at  the 
fair. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  comment,  I  shall 
withdraw  from  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  the  Washington  State  Fair.  It 
is  the  world's  fair  for  this  decade.  The 
Seattle  fair  was  chosen  and  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  International  Exposi- 
tions, which  is  made  up  of  31  countries, 
and  which  decides  where  world  fairs 
shall  be  held.  The  World's  Fair  for  this 
decade  is  being  held  in  Seattle,  Wash. 
We  have  erected  a  building  that  will  cost 
$12.5  million.  Thus  far  we  have  not 
subsidized  the  Seattle  World's  Fair. 


The  International  Exposition  Bureaa 
has  ofBcially  declared  that  this  cannot 
be  a  world  fair.     It  has  boycotted  it. 

The  New  York  Fair  is  a  domestic  State 
affair,  whose  sponsors  desire  to  have  it 
take  on  the  aspects  of  a  world  fair, 
which  is  Impossible  under  the  rules  of 
the  International  Exposition  Bureau. 
The  provisions  of  that  organization  state 
that  there  shall  be  one  fair  every  10 
years.  The  International  Exposition  Bu- 
reau approves  the  sites  of  fairs. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  a  very  able  and 
amiable  Senator,  but,  I  believe,  he  is 
misinformed  on  this  subject.  The  Bu- 
reau of  International  Expositions,  the 
so-called  BIE,  is  an  organization  in  Paris 
to  which  this  country  does  not  belong 
and  which  cannot  dictate  to  this  coun- 
try. This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
ever  known  my  friend  from  Ohio  to  rise 
in  the  Senate  and  say  that  we  should  be 
dictated  to  by  an  organization  of  which 
we  are  not  a  member  and  which  we  have 
refused  to  Join. 

The  reason  we  have  refused  to  Join 
the  BIE,  and  have  traditionally  refused, 
is  that  membership  might  involve  some 
Interference  with  our  sovereignty.  That 
organization  recognized  the  Seattle  Fair 
because  we  are  not  members  of  the  BIE, 
and  because  the  big  fair  of  this  decade 
is  to  be  the  New  York  Pair.  They  are 
disturbed  because  the  United  States  Is 
not  a  member  of  the  BIE.  They  said 
that  they  would  recognize  the  Seattle 
Fair,  which.  I  am  sure,  will  be  a  very  fine 
exposition,  but  it  does  not  have  the  world 
backing  and  will  not  be  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  New  York  Fair.  That  ar- 
gimient  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  now. 

There  is  in  the  appropriation  bill  to  be 
considered  tomorrow  a  Federal  contri- 
bution in  the  way  of  a  subsidy  to  the 
Seattle  Fair.  When  the  Seattle  Fair  was 
authorized,  I  happened  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Calendar  Committee.  My  good 
and  dear  friend  from  Washington  said: 

This  is  only  a  minor  fair  that  we  want 
to  have  out  on  the  west  coast. 

I  gained  the  feeling  from  what  the 
Senator  from  Washington  said — but  I 
would  not  want  to  quote  him — that  the 
Seattle  Fair  was  a  regional  fair.  That 
is  the  impression  that  I  gained  from  the 
conversation.  He  said,  "Put  this  meas- 
ure through  on  the  calendar  call  There 
is  nothing  to  it."    So  it  went  through. 

Now  the  sponsors  of  the  Seattle  Fair 
want  money  for  the  fair.  We  do  not 
want  any  money  for  the  fair.  We  have 
not  asked  for  any.  If  the  US.  Govern- 
ment— this  great  sovereign  Nation— does 
not  wish  to  exhibit  at  the  fair,  it  Is  en- 
tirely a  matter  for  us  to  decide.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  tragic  and  regrettable  mis- 
take not  to  exhibit,  when  other  powers, 
against  whose  ideologies  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  been  fighting  hard,  are 
coming  here  to  show  their  wares  and 
try  to  sell  themselves  to  the  people  of 
this  country. 

The  fair  has  been  supported  by 
former  President  Eisenhower  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  They  have  both  ex- 
pressed a  great  interest  in  It.  The  Sec- 
retaries of  Commerce  of  both  adminis- 
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trations  think  it  is  extremely  impoi 
that  there  be  a  US.  pavilion  at  the  . 

I  do  not  understand  the  rather 
transigent  attitude  of  my  good  frl< 
from  Ohio  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  somewhat  puzzled.  We 
have  a  wonderful  State  fair  in  Wiscon- 
sin every  year.  It  has  a  real  interna- 
tional fiavor. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  We  have  a  State  fair 
in  New  York  every  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  Wisconsin  is  a  glorious  melting 
pot.  People  from  all  over  Europe  and 
from  all  over  the  world  live  in  our  State. 
We  are  very  proud  of  our  culture.  We 
emphasize  it.  What  in  the  world  would 
prevent  Wisconsin  from  requesting  an 
appropriation?  After  all  we  have  not 
had  a  world's  fair  in  Milwaukee  for 
many  years.  New  York  had  one  in  1939. 
Why  could  we  not  decide  that  in  1965 
or  1966  we  wanted  to  call  the  Milwaukee 
Fair  or  the  Wisconsin  Fair  a  world  fair 
and  come  to  Congress  and  say  that  we 
wanted  $20  million,  $30  million,  or  $40 
million  to  build  a  big  pavilion? 

We  have  not  had  such  a  fair  for  a  long 
time.  We  are  a  great  sovereign  State. 
We  have  been  contributing  to  other  simi- 
lar enterprises.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, why  should  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment step  in  and  subsidize  such  a  fair 
in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
answer  the  Senator.  I  refer  him  to  a 
little  history  on  this  subject,  which  he 
may  not  remember  or  possibly  did  not 
know  about,  since  it  was  not  a  problem 
involving  him  so  much  as  it  involved  the 
Senators  from  New  York  and  other 
areas. 

President  Eisenhower  appointed  a 
commission.  It  was  known  as  the  Saw- 
yer Commission.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  was  the  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration. There  were  confiicting  opinions 
with  respect  to  a  world  fair.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  site  boiled  down  pretty  much  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  Los  Angeles,  and  New 
York. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Chicago  also,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  KEATING,  I  believe  Chicago  al- 
so. Hearings  were  held.  Some  other 
cities  were  considered.  I  th?nk  Phila- 
delphia was  also  in  the  picture.  But  it 
boiled  down  pretty  much  to  three  cities, 
as  I  remember.  Extensive  hearings  were 
held.  A  distinguished  panel  of  experts 
was  to  advise  the  President  as  to  where 
the  fair  should  be  held.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  a  New  Yorker  on  the  panel. 
All  the  interested  parties  set  out  their 
cases.  The  panel  of  experts  unanimous- 
ly concluded  that  such  a  fair  could  best 
be  held  in  New  York  City. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  if  similar  hearings  were 
held,  and  Milwaukee  or  Madison,  Wis., 
were  selected  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  the  city  that  he  would 
recommend  for  a  World's  Fair  city,  I 
would  be  the  first  to  support  a  U.S.  pa- 
vilion at  that  fair,  when  60 -odd  foreign 
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countries  were  going  to  exhibit  there,  as 
well  as,  we  hope  eventually,  all  of  the 
States.  At  the  present  time  over  20  of 
the  States  have  signed  up  for  the  fair. 

We  have  a  New  York  State  Fair  also, 
and  it  is  a  very  fine  fair.  I  will  match 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  melting  pot 
for  melting  pot  any  day  in  the  week. 
Everybody  loves  to  go  to  a  fair.  The 
New  York  State  Fair  is  not  the  kind  of 
fair  we  are  talking  about,  which  we  hope 
will  be  a  significant  worldwide  occasion. 
I  do  not  wish  to  exacerbate  in  any  way 
any  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  about 
the  situation,  I  would  have  to  be  content 
if  the  Senate  should  go  on  the  record 
and  differ  with  the  other  body  on  this 
matter.  This  has  been  thrashed  out  on 
a  rollcall  vote  in  the  other  body.  The 
vote  was  overwhelming.  As  I  remember, 
it  was  three  to  one,  or  perhaps  even 
more.  If  the  bill  could  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  debated  and  decided, 
and  if  a  majority  of  the  Senate  felt  that 
the  United  States  should  not  authorize 
this  fund  for  planning  for  the  fair, 
naturally,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  have  to  be  content  with  the  de- 
cision. I  do  believe,  however,  that  the 
matter  should  be  thrashed  out.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  do  so  before 
we  adjourn. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  believe  the  record 
of    the    full    discussion    does    contain 
about  two  sentences  in  a  maze  of  dis- 
cussion that  are  significant.     The  gen- 
eral impression  when  this  subject  was 
up  was  that  New  York,  with  a  15  million 
population  to  draw  on,  was  in  a  wonder- 
ful   position    to    finance    the    project. 
Washington  did  not  have  the  same  op- 
portunity; neither  did  Chicago  nor  Los 
Angeles.     Most  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  gained 
the  impression  that  the  United  States 
would  not  be  asked  to  spend  any  money. 
It  is  true  that  we  are  not  being  asked 
to  subsidize  the  operations,  but  to  build 
a  pavilion  for  $30  million.    I  cannot  go 
along  with  that.     It  requires  some  so- 
phisticated thinking  to  try  to  exclude 
the  building  of  a  $30  million  pavilion 
from  being  a  part  of  spending  money. 
Whether  we  subsidize  or  whether  we  put 
up  a  building,  the  net  result  is  identical : 
we    spend    $30    million    of    taxpayers' 
money.    That  is  the  impression  which  I 
had  of  it  2  years  ago.    That  is  the  im- 
pression of  the  Washington  Star,  which 
said  in  its  editorial  that  this  subject  left 
the   people   of   Washington   under  the 
definite  impression  that  New  York  would 
not  ask  for  the  spending  of  any  money. 
Thirty  million  dollars  is  asked  for.     I 
say  it   will   be  $40  million  eventually. 
With  respect  to  the  Seattle  Fair,  I  did 
not  know  until  the  last  few  days  that 
they  are  now  asking  for  a  subsidy.    That 
is  how  things  operate.    The  camel's  nose 
is  put  under  the  tent  and  finally  the 
whole  camel  goes  in.    I  am  sorry  that  I 
must  differ  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York.     I  would  like  to  go  along,  but  I 
cannot  on  this  item. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  not  making  a  plea  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  that  he 


go  along  with  favorable  action  on  the 
proposal.  I  recognize  that  his  con- 
science does  not  permit  him  to  do  so. 
What  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
asking  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  do  is 
not  to  block  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure until  next  January  or  February. 
Very  likely  it  can  be  done  next  year, 
but  we  should  not  delay  the  planning 
of  the  fair.  It  would  be  serious  to  do  so. 
Planning  a  Federal  pavilion  is  something 
that  cannot  be  done  overnight.  It  takes 
a  good  deal  of  planning  for  this  kind  of 
operation,  if  it  is  decided  that  the  United 
States  will  eventually  erect  a  pavilion. 
We  all  recognize  the  handicap  under 
which  we  operate  with  regard  to  any 
legislation  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Therefore  it  is  still  my  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  one  of 
our  better  Senators — although  no  better 
than  any  of  the  other  98  Senators,  but 
one  whom  we  all  love  and  respect — will 
see  his  way  clear  to  permit  this  matter 
to  be  voted  in  committee  and  eventu- 
ally on  the  floor. 

I  must  call  attention  to  what  I  said 
on  September  14, 1961,  when  this  matter 
was  on  the  floor: 

I  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  New 
York  held  the  1939  fair,  the  only  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  the  way  of  appropriation  was 
for  the  financing  of  the  Federal  building  at 
the  fair.  In  all  other  respects  It  was  com- 
pletely financed  by  private  interests  or  by  the 
State  of  New  York. 

That  is  the  situation  now.  It  was  im- 
plicit, by  everything  the  Senator  from 
New  York  said  previously  on  the  floor 
and  off  the  floor,  that  he  expected  and 
hoped  and  intended  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  participate  to  the 
extent  of  having  a  pavilion  at  the  fair. 
I  have  already  referred  to  how  interested 
Secretary  Hodges  is  in  the  fair.  I  know 
the  President  is  taking  an  interest  in  it. 
I  know  President  Eisenhower  took  an 
interest  in  it,  and  still  does.  In  fact,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  included 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fair  an  article  appearing  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times  about 
President  Eisenhower's  visit  yesterday  to 
the  exposition  grounds.  His  interest 
continues  up  to  this  moment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Secretary  Mueller, 
the  predecessor  of  Secretary  Hodges, 
wrote  as  follows: 

For  reasons  which  I  shall  set  forth,  it  is 
now  my  view,  fiilly  concurred  In  by  all  agen- 
cies concerned,  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  participate  In  the  New  York  World's 
Fair.  We  believe  further  that  such  partici- 
pation should  be  on  a  scale  and  in  a  manner 
commensurate  and  appropriate  to  the  fair  as 
a  whole,  calculated  to  assure  widespread  par- 
ticipation and  attendance  and  to  achieve  the 
best  possible  effect  In  terms  of  promoting 
international  good  will — the  underlying  pur- 
pose of  a  World's  Fair. 

In  view  of  the  strong  backing  of  both 
administrations,  I  again  express  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  have  ac- 
tion taken  on  this  proposal  and  to  give 
those  who  oppose  it,  including  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and  pos- 
sibly the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
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Pkoxmirk].  If  we  are  not  abl^  to  con- 
vince them  between  now  and  then,  a  f  iill 
opportunity  to  present  their  views,  and 
then  let  the  Senate  vote  the  measure  up 
or  down. 

BxHmT  1 

giakimuwp  Toxtss  Wobu's  Faik  8m — Sats 
EzposrruMT  Will  Add  to  Nations'  Undcb- 

STAirsiNO 

(By  PbUip  Benjamin) 

Vormer  President  Dwlgbt  D.  Elsenhower 
visited  the  site  of  the  1964  World's  Fair  yes- 
terday and  predicted  that  b^  the  time  the 
fair  opened  things  were  bound  to  be  better. 

He  took  the  opportunity  to  deplore  the  un- 
easiness and  fear  we  express  these  days. 

In  a  driving  morning  rain  that  was  the 
city's  taste  of  Htinicane  Esther,  General 
Elsenhower  motored  to  Flushing  Meadow. 
Queens,  the  site  of  the  fair,  from  the  Park 
Lane  Hotel  In  Manhattan,  where  he  and  Mrs. 
Elsenhower  are  stopping  during  their  visit 
here. 

General  Elsenhower  was  met  at  the  admin- 
istration building  by  Robert  Moses,  president 
of  the  World's  Pair  Corp.,  and  20  or  30  eager 
oiBce  workers,  1  of  whom,  a  woman,  was 
wearing  an  "I  Like  Ike"  button.  General 
Elsenhower  shook  her  hand. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  the  fair  Is  completely 
democratic,"  he  said. 

After  a  briefing  conducted  by  William  E. 
Potter,  executive  vice  president  of  the  fair 
corporation,  the  former  President  was  taken 
on  a  bus  tour  of  the  grounds.  It  called  for  a 
mighty  effort  of  the  imagination,  since  noth- 
ing has  been  built  so  far,  and  the  scene  was 
wet  desolation. 

After  lunch,  Mr.  Moses  presented  to  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  a  gold-colored  pass  to  the 
fair,  and  General  Elsenhower  made  a  state- 
ment for  reporters.  He  said  he  was  im- 
pressed by  what  he  had  seen  and  by  the 
type  of  people  you  have  here. 

General  Elsenhower  was  asked  what  shape 
he  thought  the  world  would  be  In  by  the 
time  the  fair  opened  in  1964. 

-Well.  It's  bound  to  be  better."  he  said. 
His  audience  laughed. 

Turning  serious.  General  Eisenhower  said: 
"I  deplore  the  amount  at  uneasiness  and  fear 
we  express  these  days. 

"We  are  a  people  who  are  vibrant,  vital, 
courageous,  and  intelligent.  I  see  no  reason 
to  put  ovir  heads  between  our  knees  and  be 
weeping  all  the  time.  We  have  to  look  into 
ourselves  and  our  hearts,  and  not  give  way 
J\ist  because  a  bully  is  threatening  us." 

General  Elsenhower  said  he  thought  the 
World's  Fair  would  contribute  to  better  un- 
derstanding   among   nations. 

"I  am  not  degrading  the  serious  news  of 
the  threat,"  he  went  on.  "It  is  a  very  bad 
problem.  But  how  are  people  going  to  be 
tested  without  rough  problems?" 

The  general  said  also  that  there  should  be 
no  compromise  in  the  Berlin  crisis  and  that 
the  death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold,  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  meant  a  loss 
that  would  be  felt  a  long  time. 

During  his  visit  to  the  fair  site,  the  former 
President  watched  as  Oonsiil  General  Klen 
Wen  Yu  of  Nationalist  China  signed  an 
agreement  to  take  part  in  the  fair. 

General  Elsenhower  Is  in  New  York  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Last  night  he  and  Mrs. 
Elsenhower  went  aboard  the  Holland-Amer- 
ica liner  Siettvo  Amsterdam  for  a  $100-a- 
ticket  benefit  cruise  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  City  Cancer  Committee. 

Today  General  Elsenhower  is  scheduled  to 
meet  with  State  Attorney  General  Louis  J. 
Lefkowltz,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
mayor,  and  to  breakfast  with  the  Republican 
city  campaign  committee  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  from 
New  York  moves  to  another  subject.  I 


should  like  to  ask  him  one  more  question 
on  the  subject  of  the  New  York  World's 
Fair.    I  am  trying  to  be  as  helpful  as  I 
can  in  the  consideration  of  that  situa- 
tion.   I  wonder  if  it  might  not  be  possible 
that  the  sum  involved,  whether  it  be 
a  few  million  or  $30  million,  could  be 
repaid  to  the  Federal  Government,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  fair  will  make 
money.     Every   time   I  have   visited  a 
fair,  it  has  been  mighty  expensive.     I 
wonder  if,  in  light  of  that,  the  partici- 
pation by  the  Federal  Government  co'ild 
be  put  on  a  loan  basis.    It  seems  to  me 
that  that  would  be  far  more  attractive 
and  would  make  more  sense,  if  the  proj- 
ect is  to  be  a  revenue-jrielding  operation. 
Mr.  KEATING.    I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's suggestion.    I  am  unfamiliar  with 
the  details  of  the  financing  of  the  fair. 
However,  I  can  envision  that  such  a  sug- 
gestion   would     pose     some     problems 
among,  for  instance,  the  other  States 
which  have  already  indicated  that  they 
will  have  exhibits  at  their  own  sp£u:e, 
and    among    foreign    countries,    which 
might  well  ask,  "Why  should  not  the 
World's  Pair  reimburse  us  if  it  will  re- 
imburse the  U.S.  Government?" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  other  coimtries  and  the  other  States 
will  be  getting  great  benefit  from  the 
World's  Fair.  They  will  get  advertising 
for  their  countries  or  their  States.  It 
will  be  helpful  to  them  in  promoting  not 
only  tourism,  but  also  the  buying  of  their 
products. 

If  Wisconsin  has  an  exhibit — and  I 
think  it  might  easily  have  one — we  would 
feature  some  of  our  outstanding  dairy 
products,  I  suppose,  and  other  attractive 
Wisconsin  products.  Our  State  would 
gain  much,  as  would  other  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
would  not  really  be  advertising  its  prod- 
ucts as  much  as  promoting  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  our  entire  Nation.  It  would 
be  an  investment  Just  as  applicable  to 
the  people  of  New  York  as  well  as  to  the 
entire  Nation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Senator's  statement.  I 
wish  to  express  a  word  of  caution.  If 
Wisconsin  enters  an  exhibit,  I  do  not 
want  her  to  attempt  to  sell  us  on  the 
national  milk  sanitation  proposal 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  an  excellent 
suggestion.  Wisconsin  certainly  will 
seriously  consider  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  New  York  will  wel- 
come an  exhibit  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 

F^st,  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  open- 
minded  attitude  and  his  indication  that 
if  he  can  be  convinced,  he  might  go  along 
with  us.  I  appreciate  the  suggestion  he 
has  made.  I  will  pass  it  along  to  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  management 
of  the  fair.  It  is  conceivable  that  some- 
thing along  the  line  of  the  Senator's 
suggestion  could  be  worked  out.  How- 
ever, I  can  see  rather  strong  difficulties 
If  the  U.S.  pavilion  were  the  only  one 
which  was  placed  on  a  loan  basis,  or  was 
placed  on  the  basis  of  reimbursement 
of  costs.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  pass  along 
the  suggestion  to  those  concerned  with 
this  phase  of  the  operation  of  the  fair. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  suggestion. 


SOVIET  CX>LONIALISlf 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
United  Nations  gathers  its  forces  and 
prepares  its  agenda  for  the  coming  year. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  not  omit 
one  of  the  most  burning  questions  of  the 
postwar  era,  a  genuine  question  that 
affects  millions  of  people-— the  fate  of 
the  captive  nations  in  Eastern  Europe 
which  have  been  occupied  by  the  Red 
armies  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  certainly 
come  for  the  free  world  and  the  United 
States  in  particular  to  stop  listening  pas- 
sively to  Soviet  demands— on  Berlin,  on 
U.N.  structure,  on  the  Congo,  on  Laos, 
and  on  disarmament — and  to  start  mak- 
ing some  counter  demands  of  our  own. 
We  have  announced  our  willingness  to 
negotiate  with  the  Russians  on  certain 
aspects  of  the  Berlin  crisis,  but  to  date, 
so  far  as  I  can  see  we  have  made  no 
demands  of  our  own,  we  have  staked  no 
claims,  beyond  the  recognition  in  writ- 
ing of  rights  which  we  already  possess. 
When  we  reach  the  negotiation  table 
then,  the  only  question  will  be,  how  far 
shall  we  retreat.  Our  pattern  of  nego- 
tiation appears  to  be  purely  defensive. 
That  is  one  reason  why  it  does  not 
capture  the  Imagination  or  sympathy  of 
other  nations. 

The  time  is  overdue  for  the  United 
States  to  take  the  initiative  and  press 
our  own  demands.  The  case  for  the 
captive  nations  is  a  good  one,  whether 
they  are  in  Europe,  or  in  Asia,  such  as. 
for  example,  Tibet.  Events  have  clearly 
shown  over  the  past  decade  that  the 
Communists,  not  the  Western  nations, 
are  the  imperialist  aggressors  who  flout 
and  evade  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. As  long  as  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  press  their  claims  on  Berlin, 
we  must  urge  U.N.  action,  long  overdue, 
on  freedom  of  the  captive  nations.  We 
can  also  make  other  points,  such  as  call- 
ing for  a  direct  territorial  route  to  Ber- 
lin, demanding  free  elections  throughout 
Berim  and  East  Germany,  demanding 
rejection  of  Hungarian  credentials  in 
the  United  Nations,  and  moving  for  an 
investigation  of  conditions  In  the  other 
captive  European  nations. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  New  York  Times 
so  aptly  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  yes- 
terday "The  voice  of  even  the  tiniest 
new  state  In  Asia  and  Africa  is  given 
respectful  attention  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. It  cannot  Ignore  the  voices  of 
ancient  European  nations  crying  for 
freedom." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Ltttle  UJJ. 

Just  across  the  street  from  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  "little  United  Nations,"  organized  as 
the  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations, 
has  also  met  In  annual  session  and  has 
Issued  a  new  appeal  to  the  world  organiza- 
tion to  remember  the  nine  nations  groaning 
under  the  Soviet  heel  and  to  aid  them  in 
their  fight  for  freedom.  Tha  9  nations, 
comprising  more  than  87  million  people,  are 
Albania.  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia.  Estonia, 
Hungary.  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland,  and 
Rumania,    to    which    East    Germany    might 
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soon  be  added.  All  of  them  are  either  under 
direct  Soviet  military  occupation  or  under 
Soviet-dominated  Communist  regimes. 

At  their  session  the  representatives  of  the 
freedom  forces  in  these  nations  gave  poign- 
ant expression  to  their  growing  fear  that 
the  new  drive  for  world  domination 
launched  by  Premier  Khrushchev — the  heir 
of  Adolf  Hitler — the  present  weakness  of  the 
United  Nations,  and,  above  an,  the  increas- 
ing talk  In  the  West  about  new  concessions 
to  the  SovleU,  of  disengagement  and  even 
outright  appeasement,  pose  the  gravest  dan- 
ger to  the  West  and  to  their  own  hopes  for 
liberation.  They  therefore  appeal  to  both 
the  self-interest  and  the  conscience  of  the 
United  Nations,  especially  of  member  coun- 
tries newly  Uberated  from  Western  colonial- 
ism, not  to  look  the  other  way  when  con- 
fronted with  Soviet  colonialism  and  not  to 
abandon  them. 

They  do  not  ask  for  the  use  of  force, 
which  would  destroy  everybody.  Including 
themselves.  But  they  ask  for  moral  sup- 
port. In  particular,  in  a  unanimously 
adopted  resolution,  they  urge  the  United 
NaUona  General  Assembly  to  put  the  issue 
of  self-determination  for  their  peoples  on  Its 
agenda;  to  caU  for  Soviet  respect  for  human 
rlghu  and  for  free  elections  in  these  coun- 
tries under  international  supervision,  and  to 
seek  new  ways  of  enforcing  its  resolutions 
on  Hungary,  starting  with  rejection  of  the 
credentials  of  the  Kadar  regime's  delegates. 

The  voice  of  even  the  tiniest  new  state  in 
Asia  and  A&lca  Is  given  respectful  attention 
In  the  General  Assembly.  It  cannot  Ignore 
the  voices  of  ancient  European  nations  cry- 
ing for  freedom.   1 1 
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TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICA'S  VOLUN- 
TEER FIREMEN 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  my 
home  c±ty  of  Rochester,  NY.,  was  re- 
cently the  scene  of  the  89th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Volunteer  Firemen's  Asso- 
daUoo  of  the  State  of  New  York.  More 
than  ajOO  of  these  vaUant  pubUc  serv- 
ants attended  the  coovention,  and  many 
of  them  heard  Gc»v.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
say  that  vohmteer  firemen  are  "abao- 
luteiy  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
Hves  and  property  in  communities  all 
over  the  State — and  it  is  equally  essen- 
tial that  the  dedicated  citiaens  who  con- 
fajttwte  ao  aaucli  as  vokinteer  firemen  re- 
crvi^  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
communities  they  serve."  I  heartily 
**ree  wtth  the  Q^veimir's  obaervations. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  were 
bom  and  brought  up  in  smaller  com- 
munities  know  that  there  are  few  men 
so  important  to  the  public  safety  as  vol- 
unteer firemen.  There  are  few  ao 
prompt,  so  faithful,  and  so  efilcJent  in 
their  duty  to  their  fellow  men  and  to  the 
welfare  of  their  communities. 

I  know  of  no  organization  which  better 
typifies  the  values  and  spirit  of  America's 
Pounding  Fathers  than  the  volunteer 
firemen.  They  demonstrate  the  credo> 
"I  ■■»  ""T  brother's  keeper."  Their 
eonoern  for  others,  their  initiative  in 
selflessfy  forming  and  openttng  fire 
companies,  their  eoframmMiy  spirit,  and 
the  belief  fn  local  teff-govermnent  wWcft 
Is  stimulated  by  this  community  spirit, 
are  all  a  testiainnial  tc  the  American 
way  of  life.  Thiey  comilr.tie  the  finest 
traiUtkBia  o<  our  loref athera. 

The  neceasary  roie  performed  by  yvk- 
mateer  fireman  fc  best  demonstrated, 
perhaps,  by  citing  a  few  statistics.    Every 


year  in  the  United  States  roughly  1 
million  fires  occur,  damaging  more  than 
$1  billion  worth  of  property,  and 
killing  more  than  11,000  persons.  These 
are  shocking  and  tragic  facts.  Fire 
knows  no  geographical  boundaries.  It 
attacks  communities  large  and  small. 
These  figures,  therefore,  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  work  performed  by  all 
our  fire  companies,  professional  and  vol- 
unteer. 

In  my  own  fctate  of  New  York,  and  all 
across  the  country,  many  smaller  com- 
munities simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
full-time  firefighters.  Only  volunteer 
fire  companiec  are  feasible.  Only  local 
citizens,  actmg  of  their  own  free  will,  out 
of  a  desire  to  protect  their  commimity, 
can  fulfill  this  necessary  function.  This 
point  was  recently  emphasized  in  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  of  August  21,  1961.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VOLDNTKER  FmsMKM  SKLFLISS  CITIZEMS 

As  hundreds  of  volunteer  firemen  converge 
Im  Rochester  for  their  89th  *qnual  State 
convention,  a  doff  of  the  editorial  hat  to  this 
sturdy,  selfless  brand  of  citizenship  Is  highly 
in  order. 

Their  contribution  to  safer  communities, 
in  which  their  own  personal  safety  Is  cheer- 
fxiUy  risked  and  at  almost  astounding  sav- 
ings to  taxpayers.  Is  too  little  understood 
and  too  often  not  appreciated. 

Monroe  County's  57  lire  companies,  with 
a  few  paid  drivers,  use  more  than  3,000  vol- 
unteer firefighters.  They  get  no  pay  and 
they  are  protected  only  by  workmen's  com- 
pensation Insurance  Whatever  the  hour, 
whatever  the  circumstance.  In  the  heat  of 
summer  as  In  bitterest  cold,  these  men  take 
their  Uves  into  their  hands  every  time  they 
answer  a  summons. 

How  much  do  the  volunteers  save  the  tax- 
payers? Let  us  quote  Joseph  B.  Kuhn,  Pen- 
flrid  fire  conmtimtooet.  hlznaelf  a  vcdiaiteer 
for  25  years:  "It  costs  $150,000  a  year  to 
man  one  flretruck  around  the  clock  with 
ave  paid  flremea  and  an  officer."  A  fire 
cccnpany,  howevei,  needs  more  than  one 
truck  and  it  requires  other  equipment. 

Suppose  every  Monroe  County  firefighter 
was  a  full  salaried  employee.  Such  an  addi- 
tion to  the  public  payrolls  would  produce 
a  skKocketing  figure  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollaxs  which  tha  county"*  tax- 
payers would  shell  out  were  It  not  for  these 
men. 

Curiously,  with  the  risk  and  inoonven- 
lenee  involved,  one  mi^t  expect  recruitment 
of  volunteers  to  b«  dUOlcult.  Not  at  all. 
Penfield,  for  instance,  has  65  volunteers  atlA 
like  other  fire  eoaipanles.  a  waiting  list  of 
Mffer-beaver  applicants  of  from  IS  to  60 
year*  waiting  to  wield  a  hooe — and  there  is 
aa  laXtlatloB  fee  at  that. 

Xfe  Is  8>i  honor  to  welcome  these  stout- 
hearted visiting  firemen  gathering  for  a 
week  of  speeches  and  forums  and  demon- 
strations on  how  to  do  their  Jobs  better  and, 
we  would  hope,  a  thick  slice  of  giOety  and 
entertaUuacmti. 

Mr.  KEATmo.  Mr.  President,  €he 
U.S.  Government  has  long  recogiriaed 
the  valuable  putUIc  service  of  the  volun- 
teer fif  emen.,  lu  IS4&  a  SOOth  anniver- 
maj  stamp  wa»  issued  to  commemorate 
tiae  fouBdinK  of  the  fir^  volufitecr  fixe 
company  in  America.  The  picture  on  the 
stamp  was  that  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  with 


the  legend  below  reading;  "Organlaer  of 
the  First  Volimteer  Fireanen  in  Amer- 
ica." But  it  is  the  motto  which  this 
stamp  bears  that  typifies  and  symbolizes 
the  volunteer  firemen :  "Unselfish  Public 
Service — Courage — Duty." 

Mr.  President,  the  organized,  efficient, 
and  well-equipped  volunteer  fire  organ- 
izations of  today  are  a  far  cry  from  the 
leather-bucket  brigade  days  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant  in  New  Amsterdam,  which  we 
know  today  as  New  York  City.  But  they 
have  maintained  the  same  spirit,  the 
same  high  standards,  the  same  devotion 
to  duty  which  are  summed  up  in  their 
motto. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  at  this  point 
that  the  same  high  praise  is  also  de- 
served by  our  professional  firemen,  who, 
it  is  true,  are  paid  for  their  work,  but 
who  nevertheless  have  chosen  a  career 
of  community  service  in  which  the  dan- 
gers are  greater  and  the  financial  re- 
wards are  less  than  in  many  other  fields. 
All  our  firemen  are  devoted  servants  of 
the  community.  Their  indispensable 
services  are  perhaps  never  fully  appreci- 
ated until  disaster  strikes  us  in  our  own 
homes  or  offices.  Until  we  need  them, 
it  is  all  too  easy  to  forget  the  firefighters 
and  our  debt  to  them. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  indicate  one  way  in  which  we  can 
help  the  volunteer  firemen  carry  out 
their  duties,  one  way  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  help  these  men  to 
serve  their  local  communities  and  resi- 
dents. Tlxere  are  before  Congress  nu- 
merous bins  to  benefit  volimteer  firemen. 
Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  S.  1548, 
which  would  extend  the  privilege  of  a 
preferential,  bulk,  third-class  mailing 
rate  of  IVi  cents  per  piece  to  volunteer 
fire  companies.  Enactment  of  this  bill 
would  contribute  to  the  national  safety, 
because  by  means  of  this  lower  postal 
rate,  fire  safety  rules  and  regulations, 
community  appeals  for  assistance  and 
cooperation,  and  other  matters  closely 
related  to  the  Job  of  firefighting  could 
be  more  economically  distributed. 

Third-class    mailing     privileges    are 
granted  to  numerous  nonprofit  groups, 
such  as  agricultural,   educational,  fra- 
ternal,   labor,    philanthropic,    religious, 
seienttfi«,   and  veterans'   organiasations. 
The  volunteer  firemen  have  frequently 
appealed  to  be  included  in  this  group,  but 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  ruled 
that  their  applications  and  supporting 
evidence  do  not  qualify  them  under  its 
interpretation  of   the  law.     I  disagree 
with  this  conclusion,  and  have  therefore 
proposed  to  correct  this  situation.    I  am 
hopeful  that  in  the  not-too-diatant  fu- 
ture, Congress  wfll  pass  my  bill  to  per- 
mit volunteer  fire  companies  to  use  the 
third-class  mailing  privileges.    Such  ap- 
proval would  demonstrate  forcefully  the 
gratitude  of  the  American  people  to  the 
fine  work  of  the  volunteer  firemen.    I 
am  also  studying  other  legislative  meaiK 
to  assist  the  volunteer  firefighters  in  the 
perfonmmce  of  their  vital  tasks. 

Mr.  President,  the  motXsy  of  the  volun- 
teer firemen  is  one  for  all  public  serv- 
ants to  heed:  "Unselfish  public  service. 
courage,  duty."  I  salute  the  dedicated 
volunteer  firemen  In  my  own  State  of 
New  York  and  those  all  across  America. 
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We  are  a  safer,  happier,  and  richer  land 
because  of  their  activities.  Long  may 
they  thrive  and  prosper. 


AMENDMENT    TO     FEDERAL     CIVIL 
DEFENSE  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  New  York  like 
a  brief  respite,  during  which  I  could 
bring  up  the  unfinished  business,  if  it  is 
understood  that  in  yielding  for  that  pur- 
j)Ose  he  will  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  need  a  res- 
pite, let  me  say. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  would  the 
Senator  from  New  York  mind  farming 
out  a  little  of  his  time,  in  order  that  I 
may  bring  up  the  imflnished  business? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business.  Calendar 
No.  829,  H.R.  8383. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resiuned  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  8383)  to  further  simend  section 
201(i)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  biU  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  an  ex- 


cerpt from  the  committee  report  on  the 
bill  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  846)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PtniPOSE       AND       EXPLANATION       OF       TBB       BIU. 

Thla  legls  atlon  waa  requested  by  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defenae  Mobilization.  It  would 
amend  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Act  of  1960. 
as  amended,  to  overcome  an  adverse  rvillng 
by  the  Comptroller  General  with  respect  to 
contributions  made  by  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Etefense  Mobilization  to  the  States  In 
connection  with  their  obtaining  necessary 
emergency  equipment  and  conducting  ap- 
propriate civil  defense  activities. 

The    General    Accounting    Office,    during 
audits  conducted  in  1989,  determined  that 
certain    pn)ject    applications    and    procure- 
ments by  the  States  had  been  accomplished 
prior   to   the  avallablUty  of  Federal   appro- 
priations In  various  fiscal  years.    Some  such 
instances  date  back  to  1953.    Approximately 
$1  million  may  be  Involved  and  over  half  of 
the  States  are  affected.    Apparently  this  was 
the  result  of  differing  Interpretations  by  the 
States  and  cities  concerning  the  date  when 
a    piirchase    became    an    obligation.       The 
Comptroller  General  advised  the  OCDM  that 
such  contributions  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  States  were.  In  fact,  retro- 
active pa3nnents  since  the  projects  had  been 
submitted  and  approved  prior  to  the  avail- 
ability   of    Federal    appropriations.      There- 
fore,   this    technical    defect    would    compel 
the  Office  of  ClvU  and  Defense  Mobilization 
to    require    repayment    from    the    States    of 
the  Federal  contributions  previously  made. 
While  It  Is  understood  that  all  such  ques- 
tioned Items  have  not  yet  been   Identified, 
the  following  are  set  forth  as  examples.     A 
more  detailed  list  Is  included  in  the  printed 
record. 


Location 

Item 

Using  agency             Federal 
share 

Date  applica- 
tion approved 

Date  pur- 
chased 

New  York  State 

Medical  supplies 
and  equipment. 
Emen?««cy 
(tenemtor. 
Communications 
equipment. 

do 

.do 

Department  of                $17, 000. 30 

Health. 
St.  Joseph  Hospital. . .       2,48A.OO 

May    3.10U 

June  20,1068 

May  22,1057 

June  18.1067 
July   10,1068 

Apr.  27,1054 

Kirkwood,  Mo 

Apr.   16.1057 

Tarrant  County.  Tex 

Whitehall  Township,  Pa. . 
O^  Creek  Wis 

County  agencioB 

Civil  Defense  Agency. 

Police  and  flre  de- 
partment dis- 
patchers. 

2.443.10 

751  23 
5,034.26 

Dec.  30.1956 

January  lOM 
Nov.  12, 1054 

In  view  of  this  technical  defect,  OCDM,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  have  recommended  enact- 
ment of  this  remedial  legislation. 

The  bill  would  ratify  financial  contribu- 
tions made  prior  to  July  1,  1960,  for  projects 
Involving  this  defect.  Since  that  date, 
OCDM  revised  Its  regulations  to  require 
State  and  local  governments  to  obtain  OCDM 
approval  of  project  applications  before  pur- 
chases are  made,  or  obligations  Incurred. 
This  modification  will  avoid  futvire  technical 
noncompliance  with  the  statute. 

nSCAL   DATA 

Enactment  would  not  involve  any  addi- 
tional appropriations  since  it  would  ratify 
payments  previously  made  to  the  States. 
As  Indicated  above.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
total  amount  of  previous  payments  ratified 
by  this  bin  would  not  exceed  $1  million. 

DKPABTMKNTAI.    DATA 

The  Office  of  ClvU  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion recommends  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  the  Bxireau  of  the  Budget  inter- 
poses no  objection,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 


letter  printed  below  and  hereby  made  a  pcu-t 
of  this  report: 

ExscuTivx  Corps  of  the  PaxsiDENT. 
OincE    OF    Civil    and    Defense 

MOBIUZATION,      OFFICS      OF      THB 
DiXXCTOS. 

Washington,  DC.  July  12, 1961. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  Presidtmt  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  bUl  to  further  amend 
section  201(1)  of  the  Federal  OlvU  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Under  section  201(1).  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  makes  financial 
contributions  to  assist  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  In  obtaining  neces- 
sary emergency  equipment  and  conducting 
appropriate  civil  defense  activities. 

Under  this  program.  States  and  their  polit- 
ical subdivisions  could  procure  eligible  Items 
of  civil  defense  equipment  and  subsequent- 
ly submit  a  project  application  to  OCDM 
requesting  reimbursement  for  one-half  of 
the  cost. 


Since  1952.  OCDM  regulations  have  pro- 
hibited financial  contributions  for  obliga- 
tions Incurred  prior  to  the  date  of  avail- 
ability of  applicable  Federal  appropriations. 
This  regulation  was  baaed  upon  the  decision 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  January  17, 
1952  (31  CG  308)   in  which  it  was  held: 

"Congress  did  not  intend  or  contemplate 
that  retroactive  payments  would  be  made  for 
obligations  Incurred  or  expenditures  made 
by  the  States  prior  to  an  appropriation  be- 
coming available." 

In  addition.  OCDM  procedures  require 
the  State  and  jwlltlcal  subdivision  to  certify 
that  the  procurement  had  been  accom- 
plished In  compliance  with  this  and  other 
applicable  regulations. 

During  1959.  audits  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  disclosed  that,  while  certain 
project  applications  and  related  documents 
contained  the  required  certifications,  the 
procurement  Involved  had  in  fact  been  ac- 
complished prior  to  the  availability  of  the 
Federal  appropriation.  Apparently  this  was 
the  result  of  differing  Interpretations  by  the 
States  and  cities  concerning  the  date  when 
a  purchase  became  an  obligation. 

The  review  disclosed  that  some  considered 
the  State,  city,  or  county  became  obligated 
when  the  Invitation  to  bid  was  Issued,  others 
when  a  bid  was  accepted  or  an  order  placed. 
Further,  some  believed  the  obligation  arose 
upon  delivery  of  the  Item  procvu-ed  and 
others  felt  that  the  date  of  the  supplier's  In- 
voice was  the  determining  factor.  These 
differing  Interpretations  existed  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  the  OCDM  Man- 
ual AM  25-1  which  Indicated  that  the  time 
a  firm  purchase  order  was  placed  should  be 
considered   the  date  of  the  obligation. 

It  U  important  to  recognize  that  generally 
the  purposes  of  the  contribution,  as  author- 
ized by  section  201(1).  have  been  fulfilled 
by  the  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
emergency  readiness  of  the  government  In- 
volved Increased  as  a  consequence  of  the 
procurement  and  the  payment  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  otherwUe  eligible  clvU  de- 
fense costs. 

However,  the  OCDM  has  been  informaUy 
advised  by  the  representatives  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  that  in  applicable 
projects,  the  aforementioned  technical  defect 
will  compel  them  to  require  repayment  from 
the  States  of  the  Federal  contribution  pre- 
viously made.  Some  such  Instances  date 
back  to  1953.  The  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice further  advises  that  the  only  alternative 
to  requiring  such  repayment  Is  the  enact- 
ment of  remedial  legislation  which  would 
ratify  those  contributions  wherein  this  tech- 
nical difficulty  exists. 

OCDM  urges  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion because  it  is  believed  Inequitable  to 
require  repayments  under  these  clrctun- 
stances  and  at  this  time.  It  is  considered 
that  to  require  repayment  would  be  espe- 
cially inappropriate  in  view  of  the  long  lapse 
of  time  since  approval,  completion  and  fuU 
payment  of  the  Federal  share  for  the  proj- 
ects involved.  Further,  enactment  of  the 
proposed  amendment  would  avoid  what 
amounts  to  a  penalty  to  the  affected  States 
and  subdivisions  resulting  from  their  active 
cooperation  In  assisting  to  develop  the  clvU 
defense  readiness  of  the  Nation.  In  addi- 
tion, repayment  would  constitute  an  extreme 
hardship  for  some  small  commtinities  and 
could  result  in  Irreparable  damage  to  the 
civil  defense  effort  In  certain  localities. 

The  draft  bill  herewith  transmitted  would 
ratify  financial  contributions  made  prior  to 
July  1.  I960,  for  projects  involving  this 
defect.  In  this  connection,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  as  of  July  1,  1960,  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  revise  lU  regulations 
to  require  State  and  local  governments  to 
obtain  OCDM  approval  of  iHt>Ject  applica- 
tions before  purchases  are  made,  or  obllga- 
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tk>ns  Ineurred.  This  modification  resulted 
from  discuMloua  of  the  matur  with  repce- 
sentatlves  o*  the  General  AceounUng  OlBce 
and  was  made  t«  avokl  future  Incidents  of 
technical  noocoaapUance  atmilsr  to  thn— 
herein  described. 

Proposed  iegls^iiUon  to  »<vtvu»rmgh  the 
purpose  of  the  draft  bill  was  before  the  86th 
Congress.  TKls  legislation  was  la  the  form 
of  a  protweU  aioiendment  to  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  1961.  The 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  at 
that  time  urged  approval  of  the  amendment 
and  the  Comptroller  General  also  recom- 
mended enactment.  However,  the  House 
AppropHatlons  Subcommittee.  In  reporting 
the  bill,  stated  that  the  subject  of  the 
amendment  was  legislative  matter  and  a 
legislative  committee  should  determine  the 
appropriate  action  to  correct  the  situation. 

No  addlttonal  appropriations  would  be  in- 
volved if  the  amendment  were  enacted  as 
it  is  a  technical  matter  which  merely  rati- 
fies Federal  paymenU  previously  made  to 
the  States  and  their  poliUcal  subdivisions. 
Preliminary  review  of  civil  defense  projects 
approved  between  1953  and  1959  indicates 
that  approxiaaatclf  $1  raiiUoa  may  be  in- 
volved and  over  bialf  of  the  States  are  af- 
fected. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised, 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminls- 
traUon"!  program,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  presentation  W  this  proposal  for  the 
consldormtlon  of  t2ie  Congress. 

It  Is   respectfully   requested  that  the  en- 
closed draft  bUl  be  introduced  in  order  that 
it  may  be  considered  for  enactment. 
Sincerely,      j 


othtt"  Senators  vonsored  in  the  recent 
mJes  debate,  there  would  be  15  day»  of 
debate  before  cloture  co«W  be  invoked 
by  a  majority.  Mr.  President,  I  wiah  to 
s»y  now  that  I  Kiake  a  »lemn  promlae 
not  to  take  more  than  15  days  on  thia 
conference  report;  but  I  wish  to  diseuBS 
aome  of  the  issues  involved  in  it. 
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1  Director. 

The  ACTING  PRESTOENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  MB. 

The  bill  (H.R.  tt393)  wns  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  wns  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSJTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  v»ite  by  wtiich  the  bill 
was  passed  be  reeocMidered. 

Mr.  JORDAR  Mr.  President,  I  more 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
•greed  to. 

Mr.  MAIfSFna^D.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  eourtesar. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM— 
COSFERtSfCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  araenckneni  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R  2010)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  turn- 
ing now  to  the  conference  report  on  the 
migratory  farm  labor  bUl,  I  wish  to  make 
very  clear,  in  Mne  with  one  or  two  re- 
marks made  by  several  Senators,  that  I 
am  opposed  to  aiibusters.  I  support 
nxajority  cloture.  As  envisioned  in  the 
proposal  which  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois  [Mr.  Douglas]  and  I  and  several 


PUBLIC    WORKS   APPROPRIATIONS, 
1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  New  York  pro- 
ceeds further  with  the  presentation  of 
his  views,  will  he  yield  so  tliat  another 
measure  can  be  made  the  unfinished 
business  and  be  pending,  and  thus  make 

it  possible  to  comply  with  the  rules 

if  it  is  understood  that  in  yielding  for 
that  purpose  he  win  not  lose  the  floor 
and  that  after  the  bill  has  been  made  the 
unfinished  business  he  may  resume  his 
remarks  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
migratory  farm  labor  bill? 

Mr.  KEATING.     Certainly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  may  yield  for  this  pur- 
pose, without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1078 
House  bill  9076,  the  public  works  ap- 
propriaUon  bill,  and  that  the  bill  be 
made  the  unfinished  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIEffiNT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  at  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  biB 
(H.R.  9076)  malting  ai^ropriations  for 
civil  fimctions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atotnic  Energy  Commission,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments,  on  page  3.  line  Ifl.  after 
the  word  "construction",  to  strike  out 
"$14,356,000"  and  insert  "$16,479,000". 

On  page  4.  line  12,  after  the  word 
"construction",  to  strike  out  "$681,045  - 
888'*  and  insert  •*$735,925,880''. 

On  page  5.  line  20,  after  the  word 
"flood",  to  strike  out  "tl 33, 272,000"  and 
insert  "$141,246,000". 

On  page  6.  line  3.  after  the  word  "in- 
vestigations", to  strflce  out  "JiajOOOjDOO" 
and  insert  '$13,14AjOOO". 

On  page  6.  line  S,  after  "(33  UJ5.C. 
708a,  y92g-l)",  to  strfte  o«t  "$70,725,- 
000"  and  insert  "t73,7OO,0O0". 

On  page  7.  line  20.  after  the  word 
"and",  to  strike  out  "sixty"  and  insert 
"seventy-two". 

On  page  8.  line  15,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$«,523,M0"  and 
insert  "$8,770,000",  and  In  Ihie  16,  after 
the  word  "which",  to  strike  out  "^.423.- 
OOe"  and  insert  "$5,520,900". 


On  page  9.  after  line  3,  to  insert: 

GENERAL    Ul«saU!flUTK>XfS     (SPBCIAX.   FOREIGN 
CURRENCY    PROGRAM) 

For  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultiiral  Trade 
Etevelopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  as' 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  ITM) .  for  the  purposes  ku- 
tftorlzed  by  seetlon  l»4(k)  of  that  Act,  to 
remain  avaUable  until  expended,  $3.623,(X)0. 
wtatdi  skall  be  available  to  purchase  only 
those  currencies  which  the  Treasury  De- 
partment shall  determine  to  be  excess  to  the 
uormal  requirements  of  the  United  States. 

On  page  9,  hne  18,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  '$153,283  500"  and 
insert  "$153,875,400".  and  on  page  10 
line  7.  after  the  word  "customer",  to  in- 
sert the  following  additional  proviso* 
"Provided  further.  That  funds  shall  be 
available  to  complete  the  coiwtruction 
of  and  to  operate  and  maintain  within 
and  adjacent  to  the  Yuma  Irrigation 
Distrkrt,  in  the  South  Gila  Valley,  Ari- 
zona, tliose  drainage  works  on  which 
constrtKtion  has  heretofore  been  initi- 
ated pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  23,  1946 
(•0  Stat.  338) :  Provided  further,  That 
not  to  exceed  $192,000  of  funds  made 
available  for  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  access  roads  in  the  Yeilowtail 
Unit  area  shall  be  nonreimbvirsable." 

On  page  10,  Une  21,  after  the  word 
"law",  to  str&e  out  "$36,600,000"  and 
insert  •'$3«,189,000''. 

On  page  11,  line  14,  after  the  word 
"program",  to  strike  out  •*tl2  679  000" 
and  insert  "$13,394,600". 

On  page  12,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7, 
to  strike  out  "$53,268,009"  and  insert 
"$52,034,500".  and  in  line  9.  after  the 
word  "and",  to  strike  out  "$2,200  000" 
and  insert  "$3,433,500". 

On  page  18,  after  hne  3.  to  insert: 

After  October  1,  1961.  the  position  of  Ad- 
ministrator, Bonnevme  Power  Admlnistra- 
tion,  shall  have  the  same  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation as  that  prodded  for  positions 
listed  in  section  aa06(b)  of  Utle  5.  United 
States  Oxle.  so  long  as  held  by  the  present 
Incumbent. 

On  page  21,  Bme  16.  after  the  word 
"vehicles",  to  strike  out  "$2,352,601,000" 
and  insert  "$2,353,001,000",  and  on  page 
22,  Hne  8,  after  the  word  "transferred", 
to  strike  out  "Provided  further.  That  not 
to  exceed  $7,000,000  of  this  appropria- 
tion may  be  transferred  to  the  appro- 
priation for  'Plant  acquisition  and  con- 
struction', if  the  Commission  determines 
such  transfer  is  necessary  to  carry  ont 
the  purposes  of  such  cooperative  power 
reactor  demonstration,  program  as  may 
be  authorized  under  the  Cenuniasion's 
aaithoriaation  Act  for  the  fiscal  jrear 
1962:" 

And,  at  the  top  of  page  23,  to  insert: 

PLANT  ACQUISmON  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

For  expenses  of  the  Commission,  as  author- 
ized by  law,  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
and  construction  of  plant  and  other  ex- 
penses Incidental  thereto  necessary  tn  carry- 
ing otit  t*Je  pnrposes  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  IndtKiing  the  ac- 
quisition or  condemnation  of  any  real  prop- 
erty or  any  facility  or  tot  plans  or  facility 
aevutattlon.  cantmctlrav  or  cxyaaslos;  and 
Wre  of  passenger  laotor  vehicles;  «30S.- 
d09,900.  to  reoaain  avallabie  until  expended. 


< 
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MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  now  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  migratory  labor  bill.  Again  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
courtesy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  the  vigorous 
fight  which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCabthtI  is  making  for  mean- 
ingful amendments  to  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  bill.  I  will  be  frank.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram. I  voted  against  it  when  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  voted  against  it  when  it  was  be- 
fore the  Senate.  We  have  glutted  the 
labor  market  for  farm  labor  and  have 
depressed  rates,  in  my  judgment,  all  over 
the  country  as  a  result  of  this  program. 

Unless  we  make  real  and  serious 
changes,  I  think  it  should  be  killed.  I 
offered  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  provide  comparable  working 
conditions  to  domestic  workers,  the  same 
conditions  that  we  require  under  law  for 
Mexicans.  My  amendment  was  defeated, 
but  the  McCarthy  wage  amendment  was 
adopted.  I  feel  that  both  amendments 
are  important.  However,  unless  we  get 
at  least  one,  in  this  csise,  the  McCarthy 
amendment,  then  very  little  has  been 
accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  what  if  I  were  to  get 
up  today  and  offer  a  bill  saying  that  we 
should  employ  people  from  Japan  and 
Hong  Kong  in  American  textile  mills?  I 
could  say  that  these  people  would  be 
available  at  lower  rates.  I  could  say 
that  this  is  the  only  way  the  textile 
industry  can  survive.  I  could  argue  that 
this  is  better  than  no  industry  at  all, 
so  why  worry  about  the  American  work- 
er who  would  be  hurt?  I  would  be 
laughed  out  of  the  Chamber.  Yet,  un- 
der the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  we 
are  doing  exactly  this. 

I  do  not  favor  national  control  over 
all  aspects  of  farm  labor.  But  I  do  not 
want  us  to  continue  hitting  these  un- 
forttinate  farmworkers  over  the  head 
with  the  Mexican  program.  These  are 
very  unfortunate  people  in  many  in- 
stances. They  have  no  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. They  have  no  homes  or  roots. 
They  are  in  a  rut  that  is  difficult  to  get 
out  of.  They  do  not  receive  any  of  the 
protection  accorded  to  other  groups  of 
American  labor,  such  as  minimum  wage, 
unemployment  compensation,  fair  labor 
standards,  union  and  labor  laws,  and 
many  others. 

New  York  State  and  many  other  States 
have  given  protection  to  migrant  farm- 
workers. I  have  qualms  about  too  much 
Federal  regulation  and  control  in  this 
area,  but  this  is  not  the  question.    The 


Mexican  program  is  a  horse  of  another 
color.  It  Is  a  definite  depressant  of  the 
labor  market  for  American  workers.  In 
a  period  of  7  percent  unemployment,  we 
had  better  be  thinking  about  American 
jobs. 

I  have  nothing  against  the  Mexicans 
involved.  They  are  an  excellent  labor 
force.  All  I  say  is  that  more  priority 
should  be  given  to  Americans,  who,  after 
all,  are  citizens  of  our  own  country. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  the 
Mexican  program  not  only  hurts  farm- 
workers, it  also  hurts  farmers.  Many 
New  York  farmers  must  compete  with 
farmers  in  areas  in  which  Mexicans  are 
used,  and  therefore  wage  rates  and  labor 
costs  are  much  lower.  This  makes  it 
difficult  for  farmers  in  States  like  New 
York  and  farmers  in  other  States  sim- 
ilarly situated  to  New  York,  and  in 
States  particularly  which  have  taken  ac- 
tion to  provide  needed  protection  and  as- 
sistance for  farmworkers. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  offered  when  the  H.R.  2010  was  before 
us  made  the  point  that  significant  ad- 
vantages are  offered  to  Mexicans  which 
are  not  offered  to  American  workers.  I 
have  before  me  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  publication  entitled  "Informa- 
tion Concerning  Eintry  of  Mexican  Agri- 
cultural Workers  Into  the  United 
States."  I  wish  to  read  some  of  the 
provisions  which  give  special  privileges 
and  treatment  to  Mexican  laborers. 
This  is  the  standard  work  contract. 

Under  "Lodging,"  appears  the  follow- 
ing language : 

The  employer  agrees  to  furnish  the  Mexi- 
can worker,  upon  the  Mexican  worker's  ar- 
rival at  the  place  of  employment  and 
throughout  his  entire  period  of  employ- 
ment, without  cost  to  such  Mexican  worker, 
hygienic  lodgings,  adequate  to  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  area  of  emplojrment  and 
not  Inferior  to  those  of  the  average  type 
which  are  generally  furnished  to  domestic 
agricultural  workers  In  such  area.  Such 
lodgings  shall  Include  blankets  when  nec- 
essary, and  beds  or  cots,  and  mattresses 
when  necessary.  Mexican  workers  may  not 
be  assigned  to  any  lodging  quarters  in  such 
numbers  as  will  result  In  overcrowding  of 
the  premises.  Sanitary  facilities  to  accom- 
modate them  shall  also  be  furnished  by  the 
employer.  The  employer  further  agrees  to 
comply  with  such  housing  standards  as  may 
be  prescribed  jointly  by  the  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

On  the  subject  of  "Transportation  Be- 
tween the  Migratory  Station  and  Recep- 
tion Center" — 

TRANSPORTATION    BETWEXN    MIGRATOBT    STATION 
AND    RECEPTION    CENTER 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  at  the  expense  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  shall  provide  transpor- 
tation for  a  prospective  Mexican  worker 
selected  at  the  migratory  station,  except 
Guadalajara,  from  such  migratory  station  to 
the  reception  center  and  return  to  the  near- 
est migratory  station.  The  transportation  of 
the  Mexican  worker  recruited  at  Guadala- 
jara shall  be  paid  by  the  U.S.  Government 
from  Hermoslllo.  Sonora,  to  the  reception 
center  and  return  to  Hermoslllo, 

The  Secretary  of  L-bor,  at  the  expense  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  shall  also  furnish  the 
prospective  workers  subsistence  while  await- 
ing transportation  from  the  migratory  sta- 
tion, except  Guadalajara,  to  the  reception 
center,  while  be  is  in  transit  between  the 
migratory  station,   except   Guadalajara,  and 


the  reception  center  and  return  and  while  h« 
is  at  the  reception  center.  Mexican  workers 
who  are  recruited  at  Oviadalajara  and  who 
are  returned  to  Hermoslllo  will  be  furnished 
subsistence  while  at  the  reception  center 
and  paid  for  subsistence  while  in  transit  be- 
tween the  reception  center  and  Hermoslllo. 

Then  we  come  to  a  provision  covering 
"Prohibition   Against  Discrimination": 

ARnci.E    8 PROHIBITION    A0AIK8T 

DISCRIMINATION 

Mexican  workers  shall  not  be  assigned  to 
work  In  localities  in  which  Mexicans  are  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  their  nation- 
ality or  ancestry.  Within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  agreement  and 
from  time  to  time  thereafter,  the  Mexican 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Relations  will  furnish 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  listing  of  the  com- 
munities In  which  it  considers  that  discrimi- 
nation against  Mexicans  exists. 

There  is  a  provision  about  "Employ- 
ment Governed  by  Agreement  and  Work 
Contract": 

ARTICLE    11 — EMPLOYMENT  OOVXRNKD  BT    ACRES- 
MENT  AND  WORK  CONTRACT 

All  employment  of  Mexican  workers  le- 
gally admitted  to  the  United  States  for  agri- 
cultural employment  shall  be  governed  by 
the  terms  of  this  agreement,  including  the 
work  contract  which  is  attached  hereto  and 
made  a  part  of  the  agreement,  and  by  the 
Joint  interpretations  provided  for  in  article 
37.  Except  as  provided  in  sirtlcle  34  of  this 
agreement,  neither  the  Mexican  worker  nor 
the  employer  may  individually  or  Jointly 
change  the  work  contract  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  two  Governments. 

We  also  find  a  provision  with  respect 
to  "Contracting  at  Reception  Center": 

ARTICLE  13 CONTRACTING  AT  RECEPTION  CENTER 

The  work  contract  Bhall  be  entered  into 
between  the  employer  and  the  Mexican 
worker  under  the  supervision  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  each  of  the  two  Governments 
and  such  contracts  shall  be  prepared  in  Span- 
ish and  in  English.  Such  worker  shall  be 
free  to  accept  or  decline  employment  with 
any  employer  and  to  choose  the  type  of 
agricultural  employment  he  desires. 

None  of  those  provisions  is  made  avail- 
able to  domestic  workers.  This  was  en- 
visioned in  my  amendment. 

On  the  subject  of  "Wages": 

ARTICLE  IS — WAGES 

The  employer  shall  pay  the  Mexican  worker 
not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage  rate  paid 
to  domestic  workers  for  similar  work  at  the 
time  the  work  is  performed  and  in  the  man- 
ner paid  within  the  area  of  employment,  or 
at  the  rate  specified  In  the  work  contract, 
whichever  is  higher. 

Further  under  the  wages  provision  the 
following  apF>ears: 

In  no  case  shall  the  Secretary  of  Labcr 
make  an  authorization  on  the  basis  of  any 
Job  order  which  specifies  a  wage  rate  found 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  InsufBclent 
to  cover  the  Mexican  worker's  normal  living 
needs. 

Then  we  come  to  the  provision  about 
"Guarantee  of  Work": 

ARTICLE    16 GUARANTEE    OP   WORK 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  agree- 
ment, or  in  the  work  contract,  the  employer 
shall  guarantee  the  Mexican  workers  the  op- 
portunity to  work  for  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  workdays  of  the  total  period  during 
which  the  work  contract  and  all  extensions 
thereof  are  in  effect,  beginning  on  the  day 
after  such  worker's  arrival  at  the  place  of 


employment  and  ending  on  the  expiration 
date  specified  to  the  work  contract  or  its 
extensions,  if  any. 

All  that  the  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered sought  to  do  was  to  extend  similar, 
but  not  as  extensive,  privileges  to 
American  workers.  My  amendment  did 
not  go  nearly  as  far  as  these  provisions  I 
have  been  discussing. 

We  come  to  the  subject  of  "Transpor- 
tation Between  Reception  Center  and 
Place  of  Employment."  The  contract 
provides : 

ARTICLE    17 — TRANSPORTATION    BETWEEN    RECEP- 
TION   CENTER    AND    PLACE    OP    EMPLOYMENT 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  32  of 
this  agreement,  the  employer  shall,  at  his 
expense,  provide  the  Mexican  worker  trans- 
portation and  subsistence  from  the  reception 
center  at  which  be  contracts  such  worker  to 
the  place  of  employment.  The  employer 
shall  also,  at  bis  expense,  either  provide 
transportation  Rbd  subsistence  or  pay  for 
the  cost  of  transporting  such  Mexican  worker 
from  the  place  of  employment  to  the  recep- 
tion center. 

On  that  point,  again  all  my  amend- 
ment sought  to  do  was  to  give  that  same 
privilege  to  American  workers. 

The  provision  with  respect  to  "Occu- 
pational Injuries  and  Diseases"  reads: 

ARTICLE   1»— OCCUPATIONAL  INJURIES  AND 
DISEASES 

The  employer  shall  provide  for  the  Mexi- 
can worker,  at  no  cost  to  such  worker,  the 
guarantees  with  respect  to  medical  care  and 
compensation  for  personal  Injury  and  disease 
provided  in  artlcJe  3  of  the  work  contract. 

My  amendment  sought  to  give  to 
American  workers,  the  same  protections, 
in  the  case  of  occupational  injuries  and 
diseases,  the  agreement  provides  for 
Mexican  workers. 

Under  "Representatives  of  Mexican 
Workers,"  the  contract  provides : 

ARTICLE   21 REPRESENTATIVES   OP    MEXICAN 

WORKERS 

The  Mexican  workers  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  elect  their  own  representatives  who  shall 
be  recognized  by  the  employer  as  spokesmen 
for  the  Mexican  workers  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  work  contract  between  the 
Mexican  workers  and  the  employer,  provided 
that  this  article  shall  not  affect  the  right  of 
the  Mexican  worker  Individually  to  contact 
his  employer,  the  Mexican  Counsul.  or  the 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
respect  to  hU  employment  under  this  work 
contract. 

There  is  also  a  section  relating  to  offi- 
cial inspection,  which  reads: 

The  employer  ahall  permit  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  officials 
of  the  US.  Department  of  Justice  access  to 
the  place  of  employment  of  Mexican  workers 
when  necessary  for  these  offlclaU  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  under  this  agreement 
and  under  the  Inunlgratlon  laws  of  the 
United    States.      11 

So  it  goes.  There  are  many  provi- 
sions, which,  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  are 
going  to  provide  them  for  the  Mexican 
workers,  should  also  be  provided  for  the 
U.S.  workers.  This  clearly  demonstrates 
the  injustice  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Then  we  go  to  tools  and  equipment, 
which  provision  reads : 

The  employer  shall  furnish  the  Mexican 
worker  without  cost  to  such  worker,  all  the 
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tools,  supplies,  or  equipment  required  to  per- 
form the  duties  assigned  to  him  under  the 
contract. 

Then  there  is  an  article  relating  to 
deductions: 

No  deductions  shall  be  made  from  the 
Mexican  worker's  wages  except  as  provided  in 
this  article. 

Then  are  listed  the  specific  deductions 
which  the  employer  may  make.  I  shall 
not  read  them  to  the  Senate,  but  they 
are  explicitly  pointed  out. 

Then  there  is  a  provision  relating  to 
water  and  fuel,  which  reads: 

WATER    AND    FUEL 

The  employer  shall  furnish  potable  water 
to  the  Mexican  worker  without  cost  to  him  in 
sufficient  amount  to  satisfy  his  needs  and  at 
a  reasonable  disunce  from  the  place  at  which 
he  is  performing  his  work  and  from  the 
place  of  lodging  assigned  to  him  by  the 
employer.  When  fuel  for  heating  Is  neces- 
sary, the  employer  shall  furnUh  sufficient 
fuel  ready  for  use  for  the  adequate  heating 
of  the  Mexican  worker's  quarters,  without 
cost  to  such  worker. 

Then  there  is  a  provision  entitled 
"Right  To  Purchase  at  Place  of  Choice," 
which  reads: 

The  Mexican  worker  shall  be  free  to  pur- 
chase articles  for  his  personal  use,  In  places 
of  hU  own  choice  and  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity,  once  each  week,  to  go  to  loca- 
tions where  he  can  obtain  the  articles 
desired. 

Where  the  location  of  employment  is  not 
within  walking  distance  of  the  town  offering 
the  desired  articles  and  public  transporta- 
tion is  not  available,  the  employer  will  make 
arrangement  for  transportation. 

Another  provision  or  article  in  the 
standard  work  contract,  relates  to  meals, 
and  reads : 

MEALS 

The  employer,  when  he  maintains  the  nec- 
essary facilities,  shall  provide  meals  to  the 
Mexican  workers  on  the  same  basis  as  he 
provides  such  facilities  to  domestic  workers. 
When  the  employer  furnishes  meals  to  the 
Mexican  worker,  they  shall  be  furnished  at 
cost,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  charge  to  the 
Mexican  worker  exceed  $1.75  for  three  meals. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  simply 
sought  to  try  to  provide  some  of  these 
working  conditions  for  American  work- 
ers, U.S.  citizens,  who  are  working  right 
alongside  these  Mexican  workers,  and  do 
not  have  the  benefit  of  any  of  these 
provisions.  I  want  to  make  this  very 
clear.  The  Labor  Department  materials 
on  this  subject  are  quite  impressive. 

Then  there  is  a  provision  entitled 
"Maintenance  of  Records  and  State- 
ments of  Work  and  Earnings." 

This  is  required  under  New  York  State 
law  with  regard  to  migrant  workers  in 
New  York  State.  The  article  in  this 
contract  reads : 

ARTICLE    19 

Maintenance  of  records  and  statements  of 
work  and  earnings 

Each  employer  shall  keep  accurate  and 
adequate  records  in  regard  to  the  earnings 
and  hours  of  employment  of  the  Mexican 
worker  In  his  employ. 

Such  records  shall  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to.  Information  showing  the  num- 
ber of  hours  worked  each  day,  the  rate  of 
pay,  the  amount  of  work  performed  each 
day  when  piecework  is  performed  and  the 


periods  for  which  the  worker  is  enUtled  to 
receive  subsistence. 

The  employer  shall  make  such  records 
avaUable  at  any  reasonable  time  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  representative  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  or  by  the  representative  of  the 
Mexican  consulate  when  accompanied  by  the 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  employer  shall  with  respect  to  each 
pay  period  furnish  In  vsrrltlng  In  both  Span- 
ish and  English,  to  the  Mexican  worker  at 
the  time  the  Mexican  worker  is  paid  for 
such  pay  period,  such  Information  regard- 
ing his  earnings  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Such  information  shall  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  the  total  earnings  for  the 
pay  period,  the  rate  of  pay,  hours  worked, 
periods  for  which  subsistence  was  paid,  and 
an  itemization  of  all  deductions. 

The  employer  shall  also  keep  such  addi- 
tional records  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Then  there  is  a  provision  about  docu- 
mentation costs.  That,  of  course,  would 
not  apply  to  American  workers. 

There  is  also  a  provision  entitled  "Pro- 
tection From  Immoral  and  Illegal  Influ- 
ences," which  reads: 

The  employer  agrees  to  take  all  reasonable 
steps  to  keep  professional  gamblers,  vendors 
of  Intoxicating  liquors,  and  other  persons  en- 
gaged in  immoral  and  illegal  activities  away 
from  the  Mexican  worker's  place  of  employ- 
ment. 

There  is  also  a  provision  with  respect 
to  Mexican  social  security  benefits 
which  reads: 

(a)  Effective  with  respect  to  standard 
work  contracts  entered  Into  after  January  1, 
1960,  the  employer  shall  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  deductions  from  the  worker's  wages 
which  he  has  been  making  prior  thereto 
pursuant  to  article  6(g)  of  the  standard 
work  contract,  as  amended,  in  an  amount 
equal  to  $0.20  (20  cents  U.S.  currency)  per 
month  for  each  $1,000  of  nonoccupational 
life  Insurance  which  had  been  provided  prior 
thereto  to  the  Mexican  worker,  or  such  other 
amount  as  may  be  specified  bv  the  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Relations.  An  amount  equal 
to  these  reductions  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  worker's  wages  no  later  than  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  employment,  to  cover  the 
first  4  weeks  contribution  to  the  Mexican 
Institute  of  Social  Security  required  pur- 
suant to  article  6(h)  of  this  contract.  Such 
deductions  shall  be  transmitted  promptly  to 
the  designated  representative  of  the  Mexican 
Government  at  the  reception  center  at  which 
the  Mexican  worker  was  contracted.  If  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  specified  in  this 
paragraph  is  Increased  or  decreased  by  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations,  such  In- 
crease or  decrease  shall  not  affect  the 
amount  which  the  employer  was  authorized 
to  deduct  from  the  worker's  wages  pursuant 
to  article  6(g)  of  this  contract,  prior  to  such 
increase  or  decrease. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  additional 
provisions  with  reference  to  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Then  there  is  a  reference  to  transpor- 
tation and  joint  operating  instructions, 
and  that  provision  reads : 

All  buses  with  fixed  seats  shall  meet  the 
standards  for  school  buses  prescribed  by  the 
State  in  which  the  buses  are  registered. 

Those  provisions  are  not  provided  for 
American  workers  who  work  right  along- 
side workers  coming  into  the  United 
States  under  Public  Law  78.  Those  are 
the  provisions  for  the  Mexican  workers. 
All  I  am  saying  is  that  these  provisions 
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should  be  provided  for  American  work- 
ers. 

I  read  from  a  provision  entitled  "Liv- 
ing and  Sleeping  Quarters": 

Living  and  sleeping  spaces  shall  be  In  good 
■tnictural  condition  and  constructed  so  as 
to  provide  shelter  to  the  occupants  against 
the  elements  and  to  exclude  dampness. 

The  fioors  and  roodngs  of  all  buildings 
must  be  In  good  condition.  Floors  of  build- 
ing used  as  living  or  sleeping  quarters  shall 
be  constructed  of  wood,  asphalt,  concrete,  or 
other  comparable  materials.  Dirt  floors  are 
not  acceptable. 

Under  "Sanitary  Facilities."  I  cite  the 
following : 

Convenient  and  suitable  bathing  facilities 
separate  from  cooking  and  sleeping  rooms 
shall  be  maintained  in  a  sanitary  condition, 
readily  accessible  to  living  quarters. 

Under  "liighting,"  I  read: 

All  rooms  used  by  workers  shall  be  ade- 
quately lighted. 

The  following  appears  under  "Laun- 
dry": 

Laundry  facilities  shall  be  maintained  In  a 
sanitary  condition  and  provided  with  ade- 
qxiate  drainage  as  required  by  the  general 
standards.  Such  facilities  shall  be  separate 
from  the  eating  and  sleeping  rooms  but  may 
be  under  the  same  roof  or  encloevire  with  the 
bathing  and  dressing  rooms. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
the  amendment  I  offered  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  Senate  included  work- 
men's compensation,  a  contract  gniar- 
anteeing  employment  three-fourths  of 
the  agreed  term  of  employment,  sub- 
sistence payments  when  work  is  not 
available,  and  transportation  for  one 
worker,  not  to  exceed  $3  a  week,  on  the 
part  of  any  one  employer.  In  short,  the 
amendment  provided  only  that  the 
American  workers  have  the  same  work- 
ing conditions,  in  those  respects,  that 
Mexican  workers  have  under  the  agree- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred.  This 
is  very  limited  when  compared  to  the 
statements  which  I  have  just  read.  It 
Indicates  clearly  that  basic  reform  in 
Public  Law  78  is  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
say  that  the  main  argument  used  to 
justify  continuation  of  Public  Law  78  is 
that  domestic  workers  simply  are  not 
available  for  the  jobs  held  by  Mexicans. 
It  is  argued  that  Mexicans  are  not  com- 
peting for  jobs  with  U.S.  workers,  and 
cannot  adversely  affect  the  wages  or 
emplojrment  opportunities  of  American 
workers.  If  this  argument  is  accepted, 
the  need  to  protect  our  citizen  fsum- 
workers  conveniently  disappears. 

Those  who  hold  this  view  cite  various 
snatches  of  evidence — here,  TJS.  farm- 
workers are  too  old  or  too  young;  there, 
domestic  laborers  turn  down  jobs  of- 
fered by  growers;  somewhere  else,  they 
prefer  to  take  nonfarm  jobs  or  to  sit 
at  home  in  Idleness.  In  some  places, 
American  workers  are  alleged  to  be  too 
unreliable  to  work  on  farms;  elsewhere, 
they  allegedly  prefer  to  leave  their 
homes  and  move  to  unfamiliar  places  in 
search  of  woric.  In  this  way,  American 
farm  labor  is  belittled  and  maligned, 
to  make  a  case  for  continuation  of  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  importation  pro- 
gram. 


Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at 
the  so-called  shortage  of  suitable  do- 
mestic workers.  The  first  thing  we 
notice  is  that  the  shortage  is  concen- 
trated in  just  a  few  States  and  on  a 
relatively  tiny  fraction — imder  2  per- 
cent— of  the  Nation's  farms.  The  great 
bulk  of  American  farm  employers  are 
able  to  meet  their  labor  needs  by  draw- 
ing upon  the  American  labor  force. 

How  does  it  happen  that  the  alleged 
farm  labor  shortage  is  limited  to  areas 
in  a  few  States?  The  answer  becomes 
clear  when  the  wages  and  other  condi- 
tions of  employment  offered  by  employ- 
ers In  heavy  Mexican-labor-using  areas 
are  examined.  ^Vages  in  many  sections 
where  the  use  of  Mexican  labor  is 
claimed  to  be  essential  range  from  30 
cents  to  50  cents  an  hour.  Housing  for 
workers  in  these  areas  is  often  pitifully 
inadequate  or  deliberately  designed  to 
accommodate  only  single  workers  of  the 
type  available  from  Mexico.  Efforts  to 
recruit  domestic  workers  are  often,  at 
best,  halfhearted.  Many  employers  re- 
fuse to  advance  transportation  costs  or 
to  guarantee  a  minimum  period  of  em- 
ployment or  a  minimum  amount  of  earn- 
ings to  the  citizens  workers  whom  they 
are  supposedly  trying  to  recruit  The 
citizen  worker  is  expected  to  assume 
the  heavy  risks  of  agricultural  jobless- 
ness due  to  bad  weather,  the  costs  of  on- 
the-job  injuries,  the  possibility  of  com- 
plete unemployment  if  crops  are 
destroyed  by  natural  conditions,  a  com- 
plete lack  of  job  tenure,  and  so  on  Un- 
der these  conditions,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  hear  of  recruitment  difficulties  in 
the  major  Mexican-labor-using  areas. 

The  disgraceful  fact  Is  that  Mexican 
workers  receive  far  more  protection  than 
do  our  own  farmworkers.  To  reiterate, 
their  transportation  costs  are  paid:  they 
are  guaranteed  work  on  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  workdays  in  their  con- 
tract period;  their  contract  period  is  usu- 
ally no  less  than  6  weeks  long;  they 
are  entitled  to  free  subsistence  during 
periods  of  partial  employment;  their 
housing  is  regulated  and  inspected:  they 
are  guaranteed  no  less  than  the  prevail- 
ing wage  for  similar  work  in  the  area; 
their  employer  must  insure  them 
against  occupational  injuries  at  his  own 
expense;  their  right  to  elect  representa- 
tives as  spokesmen  in  dealing  with  em- 
ployers is  guaranteed;  and  their  rights 
are  also  protected  by  the  surveillance 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  by  the 
Mexican  consuls.  None  of  these  guaran- 
tees and  protections  is  available  to  most 
of  our  own  farmworkers.  This  was  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment — in  short,  to 
provide  for  equalization  in  that  regard. 

Why  do  wages  and  other  terms  of  em- 
ployment remain  at  such  unattractive 
levels  in  most  so-called  labor  shortage 
areas  which  utilize  substantial  numbers 
of  Mexicans?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
The  availability  of  Mexican  workers 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  employers  in 
these  areas  to  adjust  their  wages  and 
working  conditions  and  to  compete  freely 
for  the  domestic  labor  supply.  The  avail- 
ability of  Mexicans  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  adopt  the  kind  of  enlightened  and 
constructive    personnel    policies    which 
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employers  in  other  areas  and  In  other 
industries  have  adopted  in  order  to  solve 
their  labor  problems.  A  vast  source  of 
low-wage  labor  across  our  southern  bor- 
der thus  depresses  American  labor  stand- 
ards. 

TTiere  can  be  no  doubt  about  this  situ- 
ation. It  has  been  carefully  and  impar- 
tially documented  by  the  distinguished 
consultants  appointed  by  former  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Mitchell  to  review  the  prob- 
lem. The  report  of  the  consultants — 
thorough  and  factual — argues  against 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
H  R.  2010 

The  need  for  careful  regulation  of  the 
emplosonent  of  Mexican  farm  labor,  in 
order  to  protect  our  own  citizen  workers, 
is  obvious.  That  is  why  the  Senate  last 
week  adopted  the  McCarthy  amendment. 
But  the  conference  report  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision.  That  is  why  it 
threatens  the  livelihood  of  American 
farmworkers,  for  the  benefit  of  a  small 
fraction  of  farmers  who  seek  to  use  the 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
import  cheap  labor ;  and  it  has  the  effect 
not  only  of  doing  that,  but  also  of  in- 
juring States  and  farmers  who  produce 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  similar  foodstuffs 
and  agricultural  commodities  and  who 
do  not  have  available  to  them  this  low- 
cost  labor  imported  through  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  desire  to 
cut  off  debate  in  any  way.  But  after  all 
Senators  who  wish  to  be  heard  on  this 
subject  have  been  heard,  I  intend  to  move 
for  reconsideration  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  in  refusing  to  lay  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  table.  However, 
since  I  apprehend  that  such  a  motion  to 
reconsider  may  also  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table.  I 
shall  refrain  from  making  the  motion  at 
this  time ;  but  I  merely  advise  the  Senate 
of  my  intention  to  make  the  motion  at 
a  later  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  the  prin- 
cipal issue  was  over  the  question  agree- 
ing to  the  McCarthy  amendment.  No 
other  issue  seemed  to  divide  the  Senate 
very  greatly  in  connection  with  its  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
refer  to  the  Senate  rule  in  regard  to  the 
selection  of  conferees. 

Before  I  do  that,  first  let  me  say  that 
the  conferees,  of  course,  were  selected 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.  The  first  conferee, 
understandably,  was  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mr.  Ellendkr].  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  voted  against  that 
amendment.  The  next  conferee  was  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
STONl.  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina had  voted  against  the  McCarthy 
amendment.  The  next  conferee  was  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holla..d1. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  had  voted 
against  the  McCarthy  amendment.  The 
McCarthy  amendment  had  carried  a 
majority  of  the  Senate— it  is  true,  a  nar- 
row majority,  but  a  majority  had  voted 
for  it. 
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The  next  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  terms  of 
seniority  was  not  placed  on  the  confer- 
ence committee.  Nor  was  the  next.  Nor 
was  the  next.  But  the  following  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  on  the  Democratic  side  who  was 
placed  on  the  conference  committee  had 
voted  against  the  McCarthy  amendment. 

On  the  Republican  side,  the  first  three 
ranking  Republicans  on  the  committee 
were  appointed  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee. One  voted  for  the  McCarthy 
amendment;  two  voted  against  it. 

I  call  attention  to  the  documents 
which  are  provided  for  the  instruction 
and  guidance  of  the  Senate,  as  I  under- 
stand, with  regard  to  all  rules  and  with 
regard  to  the  selection  of  conferees 
where  there  has  been  a  division  of  opin- 
ion among  Senators.  The  rule  provides, 
and  I  read  from  Senate  Procedure,  at 
page  172.  at  the  bottom  of  the  page: 

The  conferees  in  theory  are  appointed  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  but  in  fact  are  desig- 
nated by  friends  of  the  measure  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  prevailing  view  of  the 
Senate,  and  with  consideration  for  the  usual 
party  ratio.  And  the  Senate,  on  motion,  may 
elect  its  conferees  as  It  sees  flt. 

The  volume  continues  and  gives  a 
specific  example: 

In  order  to  obtain  the  appointment  of 
certain  conferees  on  the  Muscle  Shoals  bill 
In  1936  favorable  to  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate, members  of  the  committee  senior  in 
rank  were  successively  elected  and  excused 
by  unanimous  consent  until  the  desired  con- 
ferees were  reached  in  the  order  of  their  sen- 
iority. 

In  this  particular  instance  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  select  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  conferees  from  the  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  Committee  who 
had  voted  for  the  McCarthy  amendment. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
voted  for  the  McCarthy  amendment.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  committee.  An- 
other member  of  the  committee,  a  very 
distinguished,  and  fine  Senator,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina  who  is  junior 
to  me,  was  appointed  to  the  conference. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  author  of  the  amendment 
which  was  adopted,  was  not  appointed 
to  the  conference  committee,  nor  was 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
nor  was  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Nkxibercer],  all  of  whom  represent  the 
majority  party  and  all  of  whom  voted  for 
the  McCarthy  amendment,  or  whose  po- 
siUon  was  stated  as  being  for  the 
McCarthy  amendment. 

It  seems  very  clear  to  me  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  rules.  Senators  representing 
the  Senate  on  a  bill  in  conference  should 
be  chosen  from  those  who  favored  the 
majority  position.  It  was  clear  on  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  bill  that  the  only 
division  of  significance  in  the  Senate 
was  the  division  over  the  McCarthy 
amendment,  and  a  very  tiny  minority, 
about  as  small  as  could  be  obtained,  only 
one  Senator,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  was  the 
only  Senator  who  represented  that  view- 
point 
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I  quote  from  the  Senate  manual,  which 
guides  the  Senate  in  its  procedures.  On 
page  146  the  Senate  Manual  reads: 

In  the  selection  of  the  managers  the  two 
large  political  parties  are  usually  repre- 
sented, and,  also,  care  is  taken  that  there 
shall  be  a  representation  of  the  two  opinions 
which  almost  always  exist  on  subjects  of 
Importance.  Of  course  the  majority  party 
and  the  prevailing  opinion  have  the  majority 
of  the  managers. 

Let  me  repeat  that  last  sentence: 
Of  course  the  majority  party  and  the  pre- 
vailing  opinion   have   the   majority   of   the 
managers. 

If  these  rules  mean  anything,  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  certainly  make  an  ef- 
fort to  provide  that  a  majority  of  the 
conferees  represent  the  majority  opin- 
ion of  the  Senate.  It  is  clear  in  this 
case  that  only  one  out  of  the  seven 
conferees  represented  that  position.  I 
do  not  know  how  we  could  get  farther 
away  from  that  rule,  unless  they  were 
unanimously  against  it.  At  the  very 
least,  those  representing  the  position 
that  prevailed  in  the  Senate  should  have 
been  given  substantial  representation. 

I  can  see  why.  under  certain  circum- 
stances, it  might  have  been  necessary 
to  put  on  the  conference  Senators  favor- 
ing the  minority  position — although  I 
think  it  is  bad— but  certainly  not  six 
who  favored  the  minority  view  and  only 
a  single  representative  of  the  majority 
view. 

I  have  been  one  who  has  been  con- 
cerned at»out  the  Senate  seniority  rules. 
I  recognize  there  is  great  wisdom  in 
them.  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  have 
such  rules  and  there  may  be  great  ad- 
vantage in  having  them.  But  I  think  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  rule  of  seniority, 
we  ought  to  abide  by  the  rule  of  senior- 
ity. The  fact  is  that  on  the  Republican 
side  the  rule  of  seniority  was  used  as  the 
basis  for  selection  in  this  case.  On  the 
Democratic  side,  it  was  not  used,  be- 
cause the  junior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin was  senior  to  one  of  the  Members 
who  was  chosen  to  represent  the  con- 
ferees. It  should  be  said,  in  all  fairness, 
that  this  exception  was  made  for  the 
Senator  who  handled  the  bill  on  the 
floor,  and  was  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee who  handled  the  bill;  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  Junior  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  If  seniority  is  strictly 
followed,  and  if  this  is  a  reason  or  ex- 
cuse for  having  this  kind  of  representa- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  seniority  should  be 
followed  all  the  way  down  the  line. 

To  turn  to  the  substance  of  the  mat- 
ter  

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  gets  into  the 
substance  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who 
was  author  of  the  amendment  which  is 
now  in  controversy. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  the  experi- 
ence we  have  had  in  conferences  with  the 
House  this  year  gives  added  weight  to 
the  argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin;  in  many  cases  we  went  into 
conference  with  representatives  of  the 


Senate  who  really  supported  the  Sen- 
ate's position  but  they  gave  way  to  the 
House  in  the  conference.  Since  that  dis- 
position seemed  to  have  been  established, 
it  was  all  the  more  important  when  we 
went  into  conference  with  the  House  on 
this  bill  that  we  send  as  representatives 
of  the  Senate  those  who  strongly  repre- 
sented the  position  of  the  Senate ;  then, 
perhaps,  conferees  would  not  come  back 
with  a  statement  such  as  was  made  by 
one  of  the  conferees,  that  the  House  con- 
ferees absolutely  would  not  take  the  Sen- 
ate position.  They  said,  "This  is  it,  or 
there  will  be  no  migratory  labor  bill  this 
year,  because  we  are  not  giving  in  on 
this  ix)int  and  we  will  not  yield  over  on 
the  House  floor,  either." 

If  the  Senate  is  to  surrender  in  the 
face  of  this  attitude  on  a  bill  of  this 
kind— when  there  really  is  no  serious 
reason  for  not  postponing  action  for  the 
next  3  or  4  months — what  position  does 
it  leave  the  Senate  in  on  a  question  of 
appropriations  which  relate  to  vital  f  imc- 
tions  of  the  Government,  when  the 
House  says,  "Unless  you  give  in  to  us. 
there  will  be  no  appropriation"? 

It  seems  to  me  in  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion we  ought  to  take  a  firm  stand.  Al- 
though there  will  be  some  disadvantages 
if  the  program  is  not  continued  over  the 
next  3  months,  they  are  minor,  and  it 
seems  to  me  we  should  make  a  stand 
here.  If  we  give  in  on  this,  how  shall  we 
ever  make  a  stand  on  an  appropriation 
measure  which  is  of  vital  Importance  to 
the  country? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  makes  the 
point  that  here  is  a  case  where,  if  the 
Senate  had  been  adamant  in  insisting 
on  its  position  and  the  House  had  said 
"It  is  this  or  no  bill,"  and  the  Senate  had 
accepted  that  ultimatum,  both  the  broad 
public  Interest,  and  the  people  who  are 
directly  affected  by  this  bill,  would  not 
have  been  significantly  affected  at  all. 
That  fact  is  underlined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.    Here  was  a  bargaining  posi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Senate  conferees 
that  was  very,  very  strong.    What  hap- 
pened imder  those  circumstances?     As 
the  Senator  so   aptly  described  it  the 
other  day.  the  conference  was  extremely 
short.   I  suppose  there  have  been  shorter 
ones,  but  this  one  was  not  very  lengthy. 
One  of  the  Senators  who  was  in  the  con- 
ference is  now  present  on  the  floor.    If 
I  am  wrong,  he  can  correct  me.   But  here 
was  the  Senate  in  a  position  to  fight  for 
its  position,  to  fight  for  a  long  time  and 
make  sure  every  single  member  of  the 
House  conferees  thoroughly  understood 
that  the  Senate  felt  so  strongly  about  the 
question. 

What  happened?  The  conferees  not 
only  gave  away  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment, which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate,  but  also  gave  away  other  pro- 
visions and  protections  in  the  bill  which 
provided  some  kind  of  minimum  wage, 
which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  by 
the  Senate  virtually  without  significant 
opposition.  The  provisions  were  ac- 
cepted without  any  opposition  of  which 
I  knew;  yet  were  given  away  also. 
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BCr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  recall  what  else 
was  given  away,  and  I  think  perhaps 
"taken  away"  would  be  better  words  to 
use. 

I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
conferees  who  did  support  the  McCarthy 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  was  the  only  conferee  who  did. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  did  vote  for  It.  I  think 
I  ought  to  point  out.  however,  there  were 
five  controversial  Senate  amendments 
which  were  not  in  the  House  bill.  So  far 
as  I  know,  all  of  those  amendments  were 
objectionable  to  the  corporation  farm- 
ers who  employ  the  Mexican  laborers 
along  the  border. 

The  resxilt  was  that  the  House  con- 
ferees accepted  three  of  the  amend- 
ments without  any  change.  The  House 
conferees  accepted  another  amendment, 
with  a  modification.  That  was  the 
am^idment  which  prohibited  the  use  of 
Mexican  labor  to  operate  farm  machin- 
ery of  any  kind.  It  was  modified  so  as 
to  limit  the  restriction  to  planting,  cul- 
tivating, and  harvesting  machinery. 

Three  of  the  Senate  amendments  were 
agreed  to  by  the  House  conferees.  The 
fourth  amendment  was  accepted  sub- 
stantially. The  fifth  amendment  was 
the  McCarthy  amendment,  and  it  was 
not  accepted.  It  would  not  have  been 
accepted.  I  do  not  believe  we  could  pos- 
sibly have  persuaded  the  House  confer- 
ees to  accept  that  amendment. 

The  vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  Mc- 
Carthy amendment  was,  as  I  recall,  42  to 
40  in  one  case  and  42  to  41  later,  where- 
as the  vote  m  the  House  on  a  compara- 
ble amendment  was  by  voice  vote,  which 
for  aH  practical  purposes  is  about  437  to 
nothing.  It  was  as  good  a  position  as 
possible  for  the  House  conferees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  the  numbers 
game,  of  course.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  The 
Senator  is  a  very  honest  and  very  fine 
Senator,  certainly  one  of  the  finest. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  three  amend- 
ments which  the  House  conferees  ac- 
cepted were  not  really  significant 
amendments  to  the  bill.  They  were  not 
significant,  at  least,  in  terms  of  protec- 
tion of  migratory  workers,  either  the  do- 
mestic American  workers  or  the  Mexi- 
can workers.  Certainly  they  were  not 
as  significant  as  what  was  given  away. 

I  read  from  paragraph  3  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  comzntttee  of  conference  has  agreed 
to  the  Senate  amendments  with  two  major 
changes:  (1)  Elimination  of  the  subsection 
providing  minimum  wage  rates  other  than 
thOM  already  provided  for  In  the  act  and  In 
the  agreement  with  Mexico;  and  (2)  modi- 
fication— 

I   think   they   gave  away   the   whole 

thing— 

(2)  Modification  of  the  provision  relating 
to  the  use  of  Mexican  workers  to  operate  or 
maintain  power-driven  machinery  so  that 
this  provision  will  apply  only  to  power- 
driven,  aelf-propelled  harvesting,  planting,  or 
cultivating  machinery. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     That  is  correct. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  this 
leaves  wide  open  the  possible  use  of 
Mexicans  for  all  kinds  of  work,  compet- 
ing directly  with  American  workers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  was  set  forth  that  if 
the  fourth  amendment,  relating  to  the 
use  of  Mexican  labor  on  machinery,  had 
not  been  modified,  it  could  have  been 
construed  to  mean  to  prohibit  turning 
a  switch,  driving  a  pick-up  truck  to 
transport  workers  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, and  so  on.  The  Senate  yielded  on 
that  modification,  and  I  agreed  to  it. 
After  all,  it  was  the  use  of  Mexican  la- 
bor for  planting,  cultivating,  and  har- 
vesting machinery  which  was  said  to  be 
so  important  to  the  large  farmers  along 
the  border. 

I  believe  it  was  that  amendment 
which  was  responsible  for  the  large  farm- 
ers along  the  Rio  Grande,  and  possibly 
other  places  along  the  border,  taking 
such  a  vehement  stand  in  op[>osition  to 
the  bilL 

In  fact,  the  situation  is  a  little  bit 
ludicrous,  in  a  way.  Labor  opposes  the 
bill  because  it  did  not  get  everything 
asked  for,  and  the  farmers  who  employ 
the  Mexican  labor  oppose  the  bill  be- 
cause labor  got  so  much.  I  do  not  know 
who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
answer  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Both  would  like  to  have  the  bill  kiUed. 
so  let  us  kill  it.  Both  of  the  Senators 
from  Texas,  who  are  most  directly  af- 
fected, voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  to 
table  the  conference  report.  The  La- 
hoT  Department  has  indicated  it  is  very 
unhappy  with  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  these  cir- 
cimistances  it  seems  to  me  that  no  in- 
terest would  be  served  by  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  seldom  seen  a 
more  unrealistic  alliance  than  the  one  I 
saw  on  the  vote  to  table  the  conference 
report  yesterday. 

Perhaps  the  conference  report  should 
be  killed.  I  would  not  have  had  any 
great  regret  if  it  had  been  tabled.  Then 
all  parties  would  have  been  able  to  find 
out  the  true  situation.  I  suppose  each 
side  feels  that  if  the  proposal  is  tabled 
it  can  win  the  next  battle.  I  am  not 
sure  which  would  win  the  next  battle. 

I  think  there  is  a  trend  toward  more 
conservatism  m  this  country ;  either  that, 
or  the  conservatives  are  better  organized. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  labor  would 
get  the  short  end  if  it  went  to  the  mat 
and  came  back  again. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shaU  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  a  moment, 
but  first  I  wish  to  say  until  very  recently 
the  Nation  was  not  familiar  with  or 
aware  of  the  plight  of  the  migratory 
workers.  As  a  result  of  the  CBS  tele- 
vision program  and  other  developments, 
includmg  a  great  deal  which  has  been 
written  in  the  newspapers  all  over  the 
country,  I  know  there  Is  a  tremendous 
awareness  of  the  problem  in  Wisconsin, 
8  State  Ln  which  there  had  been  consid- 
erable study  before,  but  in  which  there 
was  not  a  broad  and  deep  popular  un- 


derstanding until  recently.  I  think  there 
is  now  far  more  sjmipathy  and  under- 
standmg,  with  a  strong  humane  impulse 
to  do  socnething  about  the  problem,  and 
to  correct  the  probleni.  than  we  have  ob- 
served before. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  regardless  of 
the  future  of  conservatism — and  I  feel 
conservative  on  many  things — so  far  at 
this  particular  exploitation  is  concerned. 
it  is  on  the  way  out. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  feel  too  keenly 
over  the  outcome,  regardless  of  what  may 
happen  to  the  conference  report.  At 
least  the  extremes  on  both  sides  are  ask- 
mg  to  have  it  done  away  with  and  con- 
sidered as  an  issue  next  year.  I  am  in- 
clined to  thmk  the  planters  would  win 
the  next  round,  but  I  may  be  completely 
mistaken;  I  do  not  know. 

I  have  felt  that  the  proposal  does  rep- 
resent a  gam  for  labor  over  any  pirev'io\ia 
Mexican  labor  bills,  and  I  have  always 
taken  the  position  that  if  one  could  not 
get  100  percent  of  what  one  wished,  one 
should  take  80  percent  or  if  one  could 
not  get  80  percent,  one  should  take  75 
percent.  Perhaps  one  should  not  take 
a  minimum  of  51  percent,  but  I  have  felt 
that  one  should  take  what  one  could  get, 
and  watch  for  the  next  step. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that  be  op- 
poses the  proposal  because  It  involves 
the  importation  to  this  country  by  the 
Government  of  braceros  who  compete 
with  American  workers,  which.  In  my 
judgment,  tends  to  drive  down  the  wages 
the  American  workers  receive. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
again,  I  shall  not  break  down  and  weep, 
regardless  of  what  happens  on  a  vote  on 
the  conference  report.  I  feel  that  the 
extremes  on  both  sides  are  a  little  short- 
sighted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  1 
now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  how  the  bill  is  un- 
satisfactory to  both  sides.  The  Senator 
referred  to  labor  and  the  growers.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  simply  a  division  as  be- 
tween labor  and  the  growers. 

Although  organized  labor  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  passage  of  the  bill.  It 
could  not  be  said  to  have  an  Interest  In 
the  bill  in  respect  to  organised  labor. 
The  people  with  whom  we  are  seeking  to 
deal  not  only  are  not  Americans  but  also 
are  not  members  of  organized  labor. 
The  migrant  laborers  In  this  country, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  are  not  mem- 
bers of  organized  labor.  In  this  case  we 
would  have  to  credit  organized  labor  with 
a  somewhat  unselfish  interest. 

Mr.  ATKEN.  I  do  not  think  I  used  the 
words  "organized  labor."    I  said  "labor." 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  know  the  Senator 
did. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  meant  to  refer  to 
U.S.  labor. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     Yes. 

In  this  case  organized  labor  has  no  di- 
rect interest,  and  unorganized  labor 
really  has  no  voice.  We  do  not  know 
whether  those  people  are  interested  in 
the  passage  of  the  prof>osed  legislation. 


I  hope  they  would  be  benefited  some  by 
passage  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  dissatisfaction  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed has  been  expressed  by  those  who 
have  advocated  amendments  to  the  bill 
to  improve  the  program.  Primarily  they 
are  people  concerned  with  social  work 
and  social  welfare.  Many  of  the  reli- 
gious groups  have  long  been  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  migrant  workers. 

If,  as  the  Senator  says,  both  sides  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  proposal,  that  does 
not  mean  it  is  a  good  bill  or  a  good 
compromise.  Both  sides  might  be  cor- 
rect. It  might  be  a  bad  proposal  from 
the  point  of  view  of  all  concerned.  We 
would  have  to  look  to  the  particulars  in 
the  bill  before  we  really  could  come  to  the 
conclusion  which  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont seems  to  indicate  he  has  accepted. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Woiild  it  not  be  a  good 
way  to  settle  the  problem  to  permit  the 
bill  to  go  to  the  White  House  and  let  the 
President  veto  it?  He  really  has  not 
vetoed  a  worthwhile  blU  this  year,  or 
even  a  very  bad  one.  [Laughter.]  That 
might  be  a  good  sohition. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  There  is  some  pos- 
sibility that  the  bill  might  be  vetoed.  I 
intended  later  to  say  that  that  would  be 
my  recommendation,  since  one  of  the 
strong  appeals  for  the  amendments — not 
only  those  that  were  adopted,  but  several 
others  that  came  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government — and  the 
argimwnt  In  support  of  the  amendments, 
was  that  they  were  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  laws  as  the  administra- 
tion thought  they  should  be  carried  out. 
It  was  felt  that  some  clarification  and 
some  sustaining  language  in  the  bill 
which  would  help  them  would  be  needed. 
Since  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have 
not  given  the  administration  what  was 
requested,  I  think  it  would  be  really  in 
order  for  the  President  to  veto  the  bill. 

The  President  has  many  burdens  at 
this  time,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
knows.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  ought 
to  distract  his  attention.  If  we  could  in- 
sure a  veto  here  this  afternoon.  I  think 
it  might  serve  the  country  well. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating!  has  announced  that  he 
will  later  ask  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
vote  by  which  the  Senate  refused  to  table 
the  conference  report.  If  such  recon- 
sideration is  granted,  there  will  then  be 
an  opportunity  to  table  the  report.  The 
question  is.  Will  that  tabling  action, 
which  in  the  Judgment  of  some  of  us 
will  defend  and  protect  a  group  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  been  shamefully  ex- 
ploited, and  who  are  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  economic  pyramid,  inconvenience 
or  damage  in  any  significant  way  the 
farmers  of  America? 

A  responsible  Cabinet  officer,  whose 
face  adorns  the  front  of  the  current  issue 
of  Time  magazine — Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  Goldberg — has  written  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
tht]  on  thio  subject.  I  think  his  letter 
bears  directly  on  this  question  the  Senate 
is  about  to  face.   He  wrote : 

I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  your 
Inquiry  as  to  the  harm  that  might  be  caused 
to  the  agricultural  community,  or  to  Indl- 
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▼Idual  growers,  if  the  Congress  failed  to  en- 
act an  extension  of  the  Mexican  labor  pro- 
gram (Public  Law  78)  at  this  session.  I 
recognize  that  at  this  Juncture  when  con- 
sideration of  some  vitally  Important  legis- 
lation is  being  deferred  until  next  year,  such 
deferral  of  Public  Law  78  enactment  Is  not 
out  of  the  question. 

As  you  know,  the  present  Mexican  labor 
program  expires  on  December  31  of  this  year. 
If  the  law  is  not  extended  before  the  final 
adjournment  this  year,  the  process  of  re- 
patriation of  the  braceros  then  employed 
would  have  to  commence  inimedlately  after 
December  31.  Funds  are  Included  in  the 
currently  pending  appropriation  for  begin- 
ning the  orderly  liquidation  of  the  program 
if  that  should  prove  necessary. 

So  the  Labor  Department  is  prepared 
in  the  event  the  conference  report  is 
tabled. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  share  the  opinion  of  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman?  Does  the 
Senator  know  what  the  position  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  on  the  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation?  I  do 
not  know ;  I  am  seeking  information. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  does  not  know.  Of 
course,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy  ]  is  the  one  who  obtained  the 
letter.  I  reason  I  think  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  was  called  in  is  that  the  bill 
put  him  into  the  situation.  As  I  under- 
stand, he  is  primarily  involved  in  ad- 
ministering the  law,  although,  of  course, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  the  Cab- 
inet oflBcer  who  is  most  responsible  for 
our  farm  economy.  But  I  think  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who 
is  a  very  able  and  fairminded  man,  is 
in  this  case  significant  and  germane  in 
view  of  his  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering the  law. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  an  extension  of  the 
Mexican  farm  program  were  rejected, 
under  Public  Law  76,  or  the  immigration 
code,  would  there  be  available  means  by 
which  farmers  could  obtain  Mexican 
labor  where  there  is  a  pressing  need  and 
where  adequate  domestic  labor  is  not 
available  for  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
harvest? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  wish  to 
evade  the  specific  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  but  it  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  because  of 
the  timing  of  these  events,  because  the 
termination  would  be  on  December  31, 
the  Senate  would  be  back  in  session  10 
days  later,  and  any  adverse  effect  would 
be  negligible.  I  carmot  give  the  Senator 
a  specific  answer  with  respect  to  Public 
Law  76,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  under  the  immigration  law,  even  in 
the  absence  of  the  bracero  program,  such 
labor  could  be  made  available.  I  was 
wondering  if  the  Senator  had  any  idea 
what  the  disposition  of  the  administra- 
tion would  be  toward  trying  to  help  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  farmers  take  up  the 


slack,  in  the  event  the  bracero  program 
is  killed,  by  cooperating  with  them  and 
helping  them  to  obtain  migrant  labor 
where  needed  in  pursuance  of  the  immi- 
gration code. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  know.  All 
I  can  do  is  to  assume  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  be  concerned  about  the 
possible  impact  on  those  engaged  in  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  If  sig- 
nificant inconvenience  or  economic  dam- 
age should  result,  as  it  might,  I  am  sure 
the  administration  would  do  all  that 
would  be  necessary  to  alleviate  it. 

The  letter  from  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldberg  is  written  with  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  total  impact  of  this  program, 
not  merely  on  the  producers,  who  have 
been  particularly  and  primarily  in- 
volved in  the  past,  but,  as  I  understand, 
also  on  the  whole  farm  economy,  in- 
cluding the  fruit  and  vegetable  growers. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg: 

Clearly  a  December  31  termination  of  the 
authorization  for  the  Mexican  program,  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  weeks  by  eiuu;tment  of  a 
new  authorization,  would  be  costly  in  the 
sense  of  disruption  of  a  going  organization, 
hardship  to  staff  and  loss  of  efficiency  both 
before  and  after  such  interruption.  In  this 
sense,  it  is  much  to  be  prefored  that  an 
adequately  revised  extension  bill  be  passed 
at  this  session. 

I  must  also  Inform  you,  however,  that 
deferral  of  such  legislation  \intll  early  in 
the  next  session  would  not  need  to  cause 
stgniflcant  loss  in  agricultural  production 
or  to  individual  farm  employers.  This  con- 
clusion flows  from  the  fact  that  January 
and  February  are  mcHiths  in  which  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  has  a  substantial 
oversupply  of  rural  workers.  Employers  may 
in  some  cases  need  to  i>ay  better  wages  or  to 
assure  that  decent  bousing  is  available  for 
workers  with  families,  or  to  make  more 
realistic  recruitment  efforts  In  order  to  at- 
tract such  workers  to  the  place  needed.  But 
in  the  winter  season  of  heavy  imemployment 
among  farmworkers,  with  3  months'  advance 
notice,  no  more  than  modest  ImproTements 
in  Job  offers  would  be  needed  to  attract  the 
requisite  number  of  U.S.  workers. 

That  statement  is  at  least  a  partial 
answer  to  the  question  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.    The  letter  continues: 

Parenthetically,  this  conclusion  Is  shared 
by  some  responsible  farm  Interests  In  the 
areas  most  Intimately  concerned.  This  Is 
Illustrated  by  a  message  received  In  the  De- 
partment reading  as  follows: 

"The  undersigned  grower  and  shipper  of 
produce  In  California  and  Arizona  is  of  the 
opinion  that  continuance  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram In  an  tinrestrlcted  manner  will  further 
encourage  surplus  production  of  subject 
conunodities.  For  example,  cool  season  crops 
such  as  lettuce  can  be  grown  and  harvested 
with  domestic  labor.  The  use  of  braceros  Is 
mandatory  only  in  the  harvest  of  hot  weath- 
er crops  in  the  desert  areas.  Because  of  the 
unlimited  supply  of  braceros  they  have  been 
exploited  by  the  large  commercial  packers 
and  shippers  of  vegetables  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  smaller  farmer  and  individual 
producer.  The  surplus  production  of  many 
items  Is  only  defeating  the  purpose  of  the 
program  by  depressing  markets,  and  returns 
to  growers  are  thereby  lowered  to  far  less 
than  co6t  of  production  a  great  deal  of  the 
time." 

The  conclusion  that  failure  to  extend  this 
law  this  year  will  not  be  slgnlflcanUy  detri- 
mental to  agriculture  Is,  of  coiirse,  supported 
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also  by  the  fact  that  the  Congress  can  If  it 
chooses  act  swiftly  to  extend  the  law  early 
next  year.  The  present  Congress  will  recon- 
vene within  a  week  of  the  termination  date 
of  the  present  law.  The  necessary  hearings 
will  already  have  been  held  and  the  issues, 
sharply  drawn.  Under  these  circvimstances 
the  Congress  could  pass  an  adequate  exten- 
sion of  Public  Law  78  with  very  little  delay 
If  the  situation  demanded  It. 

Finally,  my  conclusion  is  based  on  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  under  which,  without  quota 
limitation,  permanent  immigrants  may  be 
obtained  from  Mexico  to  flU  farm  Jobs  of 
more  than  temporary  duration  for  which 
U.S.  workers  are  not  available. 

That  is  a  more  precise  and  specific 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower  ] . 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  merely  means  that 
if  there  were  no  program,  the  farm  op- 
erators would  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments for  labor  rather  than  have  them 
made  through  a  Gtovemment  transac- 
tion.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  and  the  letter 
indicates  that  there  is  a  specific  provision 
in  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
covering  that  point. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  means  that  they 
would  have  to  make  their  own  negotia- 
tions, as  they  used  to  do  some  years  ago. 
That  practice  was  abused  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
law.  whereby  our  Government  deals  with 
the  Mexican  Government  and  makes  ar- 
rangements to  provide  the  labor  that 
we  need.  I  believe  the  program  has  im- 
proved the  situation  tremendously. 
There  are  many  States  which  are  de- 
pendent on  Mexican  labor.  Of  course  in 
the  Northeast  we  do  not  have  any  such 
labor.  I  think  practically  all  this  work 
is  done  by  domestic  labor.  In  New  Eng- 
land we  have  a  great  many  Florida  peo- 
ple who  come  to  our  part  of  the  country 
for  the  harvest  season  in  the  fall.  They 
make  much  more  than  the  minimum 
wage  that  is  provided  for  the  Mexican 
labor,  and  they  are  therefore  not  affected 
by  the  Mexican  farm  labor  law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  read  this  letter 
of  the  Secretary,  and  when  we  recognize 
that,  first,  this  is  during  a  period  when 
there  is  a  surplus  of  agricultural  labor 
available,  not  during  a  shortage  period; 
second,  that  it  could  be  for  a  short  period 
of  time,  because  Congress  would  be  in 
a  position  to  act  10  short  days  after  the 
_  act  expires;  and  third,  that  it  is  legally 
possible,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
says  there  is  a  precedent  and  experience 
in  securing  workers  from  Mexico — and 
it  has  certainly  been  done  before — it 
seems  to  me  in  view  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, when  we  put  all  these  facts 
together,  that  the  total  effect  on  the 
farm  economy  of  tabling  this  conference 
report  would  be  minimal,  if  not  neg- 
ligible. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  doubtful  that  suffi- 
cient agricultural  labor  could  be  re- 
cruited from  the  unemployed  people, 
particularly  in  the  Northeastern  States! 
to  work  on  the  farms,  because  they  re- 
ceive unemployment  compensation  which 
actually  amounts  to  more  than  they 
would  be  paid  for  working  on  the  farms 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  admit,  I  am  sure,  that  Jan- 


uary and  February  are  not  periods  in 
the  Northeastern  States  when  there  is 
any  need  for  farm  labor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  my  State  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  amounts  to  $40 
a  week,  approximately,  and  these  people 
are  not  going  to  look  around  to  be  re- 
cruited for  farm  labor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  would  be 
nothing  for  them  to  do  on  the  northern 
farm  either. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Besides  that,  they  ex- 
pect to  go  back  to  their  old  job  when 
the  season  changes.  Therefore  I  believe 
that  this  practice,  although  American 
labor  did  not  get  all  that  they  asked  for. 
improved  the  situation,  since  it  would 
prohibit  using  Mexican  labor  in  process- 
ing and  packaging  and  canning,  and  so 
forth.  It  requires  them  to  be  paid  a 
reasonable  wage,  which  would  undoubt- 
edly be  somewhat  in  excess  of  what  they 
have  been  getting  up  to  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides for  no  change  in  that  particular 
respect,  because  the  conference  report 
eliminates  the  subsection  providing  the 
minimum  wage  rates  other  than  those 
already  provided  for  in  the  act  and  in 
the  agreement  with  Mexico. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  from  the  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  House  managers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  from  the 
statement  of  the  agreement  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  This  is  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  House  managers  al- 
ways make  that  statement.  There  is  not 
always  full  agreement  between  the  two 
Houses.  Perhaps  I  should  have  studied 
the  report  much  more  closely  than  I 
have,  in  order  to  determine  if  there  is 
any  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  interpretations  of 
the  conference  agreement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  not  want  the 
record  to  be  left  in  such  shape  that  it 
could  be  inferred  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment is  willing  to  continue  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  the  law  that  would 
be  left  on  the  books  if  this  measure 
should  vanish  in  the  disapproval  of  the 
conference  report. 

To  the  contrary,  under  the  law  that 
existed  when  the  bracero  law  was  en- 
acted, the  Mexican  Government  had  been 
so  dissatisfied  with  the  results  obtain- 
ing, that  it  notified  our  Government  and 
notified  the  interested  farming  groups 
that  they  would  not  permit  the  entry  of 
additional  Mexican  laborers  unless  some- 
thing was  worked  out  that  gave  the  Mex- 
ican Government  itself  control  of  re- 
cruiting. The  reason  was  that  under  the 
law  as  it  had  been,  and  would  be  again 
if  this  conference  report  fails,  the  farm- 
ers, in  getting  Mexican  laborers,  sim- 
ply went  across  the  border  and  enlisted 
whomever  they  could  get,  and  in  the 
main  that  would  be  from  the  areas  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  United  States. 

The  Mexican  Government  said  that  it 
was  not  in  those  areas  that  they  had 


heavy  unemployment,  and  they  wanted 
the  right  to  recruit  their  workmen  who 
were  to  come  to  the  United  States  in 
areas  of  heavy  unemployment. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  sat  in  the 
hearings  and  in  the  conference  at  the 
time  the  present  law  was  enacted,  and  he 
knows  that  the  Mexican  Government  at 
that  time,  at  least,  was  not  satisfied  and 
indicated  that  it  would  discontinue  allow- 
ing these  people  to  come  into  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  agri- 
cultural labor,  which  means  that  those 
who  would  come  in  would  be  wetbacks. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  situation  under 
which  they  can  be  more  greatly  imtiosed 
upon  than  when  they  do  come  in  without 
legal  authority.  They  are  subject  to  the 
imposition  of  abuses  of  every  kind. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  that,  of  course, 
the  illegal  entry  of  any  alien  into  this 
country  is  something  of  great  concern, 
particularly  when  it  results  in  competi- 
tion with  American  workers.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  always  a  problem.  The 
fact  that  we  have  had  that  situation  and 
that  we  may  have  it  in  the  future,  and 
have  it  now  to  a  lesser  extent,  is  no  rea- 
son for  Congress  to  enact  a  bill  which  In 
the  judgment  of  some  of  us  may  result  In 
further  diminishing  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  are  migratory  workers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  first  place  I 
do  not  agree  at  all  with  the  conclusion 
that  that  would  be  the  result.  I  do  not 
believe  it  has  been  the  result  of  the  en- 
actment and  the  existence  of  the  present 
law. 

The  second  thing  I  wanted  to  correct 
is  the  apparent  understaiiding  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  there  is  no  market  for  these  mi- 
grant workers  in  the  wintertime.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  along  the  Mexican 
border,  in  the  lower  areas  of  Texas  and 
Arizona  and  also  California,  the  area 
which  shares  with  my  own  State  the 
responsibility  for  the  supply  of  winter 
vegetables  and  fruits  and  the  like,  winter 
is  one  of  the  times  of  heavy  need  for 
stoop  labor,  the  very  kind  of  labor  that 
is  supplied  by  the  Mexicans. 

The  third  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
whoever  is  responsible — and  I  wish  to 
make  this  absolutely  clear,  because  it 
is  inescapable — whoever  is  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  the  enactment  of  this 
law  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  the  oper- 
ation back  on  the  basis  of  the  prior 
existing  law  is  going  to  be  answerable 
to  thousands  of  farmers  in  many  com- 
munities in  this  country  and  to  the  peo- 
ple who  use  their  products,  and  that 
there  will  not  be  any  corresponding  ad- 
vantage to  our  own  domestic  labor.  It 
seems  to  me  that  instead  of.  in  effect, 
obstructing  the  pa.ssage  of  the  most  con- 
structive legislation  which  we  have  been 
able  to  work  out.  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  others  who 
feel  as  he  does  would  be  on  sounder 
ground  in  cooperating  in  leaving  a  basis 
of  law  under  which  we  can  operate,  and 
then  look  to  the  future  to  continue  to 
remedy  the  existing  law. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  conference 
report  does  improve  existing  law  in  sev- 
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eral  respects.  It  is  not  always  true  to 
say  that  it  Is  possible  to  Jump  from  one 
unsatisfactory  position — if  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  regards  existing  law  as 
that — to  an  ideal  situation.  We  would 
be  making  very  real  progress  by  enacting 
the  conference  report. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  no  di- 
rect Interest,  so  far  as  the  bill  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  Mexican  labor  problem. 
The  very  few  Mexicans  who  come  to 
Florida  are  residents  of  the  United 
States.  They  drive  to  Florida  from 
Texas  or  some  other  place  where  they 
may  live,  generally  with  their  whole 
families.  In  their  automobiles;  but  there 
are  very  few  who  come  to  us.  So  we 
have  no  direct  interest  in  this  problem 
at  all. 

However,  I  know  from  a  long  study 
made  at  that  time,  and  from  time  to 
time  since  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  present  law,  that  real  hardship 
will  be  done  If  the  conference  report  Is 
not  adopted.  That  barm  wiH  be  done 
before  we  can  get  back  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  to  make  amends  or  to  cor- 
rect the  situation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  It 
Is  my  position  that  no  significant  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  the  bill  as  it 
emerged  from  conference.  All  one  has 
to  do  U  to  read  the  third  paragraph  in 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  which  makes  it  clear 
that  whatever  improvement  there  had 
been  In  the  Senate  bill,  even  before  the 
McCarthy  amendment — and  there  had 
been  some  slgailflcant  improvement — 
was  all  given  away.  There  have  been 
some  technical  changes  made,  but  they 
are  of  no  significant  Importance. 

Second,  as  I  have  tried  to  document 
the  case,  I  now  summarize  It  by  reading 
a  short  paragraph  from  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

There  wUl  be  no  algntflcant  Inconvenlenc* 
If  the  conference  report  la  tabled  until  next 
year.  i . 

Arthur  Goldberg  concludes  by  saying: 
Thea*  various  eonstderatlons  suggest  that 
damage  to  the  larm  economy  or  to  Indi- 
vidual farmen.  U  enactment  of  a  Public 
Law  78  extenaloa  were  deferred  to  next 
year,  would  be  negligible.  The  anUclpated 
adverse  effect  upon  the  Department's  staff 
and  upon  Its  c^>e>ational  efflclency.  however, 
are  sufllclent  to  lead  me  to  suggest  that 
deferral  should  take  place  only  tf  acceptable 
modincatl<Mi8  caanot  be  achieved  at  this 
aesslon.  i 

So  the  Secretary  of  Labor  recognizes 
that  there  will  be  an  adverse  effect  In 
rebuilding  and  revivifying  the  bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  which  operates 
this  section  of  the  law.  That  is  a  matter 
of  real  consideration. 

However,  so  for  as  the  Impact  on  the 
economy  of  farms  and  farmers  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  he  has  reasoned  very 
well  and  carefully  that  the  effect  will 
not  be  significant. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  further 
yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOIiAND.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Labor 
thinks  he  is  on  sound  ground;  but  basing 
my  own  statement  on  an  experience  a 


good  deal  longer  in  this  field,  and  upon 
direct  observation  of  the  problem 
through  a  good  many  years.  I  desire  the 
Recoro  to  show  that  in  my  opinion  the 
Secretary  Is  entirely  wrong  in  his  con- 
clusion. I  know,  having  myself  con- 
ferred with  various  diplomats  of  the 
Mexican  Government  at  the  time  the 
present  law  was  enacted,  how  completely 
unwilling  they  were  to  continue  to  op- 
erate upon  the  existing  law,  which  Is  all 
that  would  be  left  if  the  conference  re- 
port were  not  approved. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  improvement 
made  In  the  conference  report.  I  re- 
mind the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  the  provision  in  the  re- 
port which  prevents  the  employment  of 
Mexican  laborers  in  highly  difficult  work 
or  dangerous  work  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  complicated  machinery 
of  one  kind  or  another  makes  such  a 
difference  in  the  law  that  certain  cotton 
farming  groups  In  the  State  of  Texas 
are  objecting  to  the  enactment  of  the 
conference  report,  because  they  say  they 
have  used  some  of  the  Mexican  laborers 
for  the  dangerous  work.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
agree  that  there  Is  an  accomplishment, 
there  is  an  improvement  of  the  law. 
when  we  place  in  It  a  requirement  that 
the  Mexican  laborers  shall  not  be  used 
in  that  kind  of  work. 

The  fact  that  this  position  has  been 
taken  by  persons  practically  affected, 
who  say  they  will  not  be  able  to  use 
Mexican  laborers  in  work  on  which  they 
have  used  them  because  of  that  provi- 
sion, ought  to  appeal.  I  think,  to  the 
hvimanitarian  instincts  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin — and  he  certainly  is  hu- 
manitarian, for  which  I  honor  him — 
in  that  he  did  find  that  there  is  a  real 
improvement  in  this  respect  made  In 
the  conference  report  as  contrasted  with 
existing  law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes:  but  it  seems 
to  me  the  Senator  from  Florida  should 
recognize — and  I  am  sure  he  does  rec- 
ognize— how  much  the  Senate  gave 
away. 

We  provide,  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
elimination  of  the  stibsectlon  providing 
minimum  wage  rates  other  than  those 
already  provided  for  in  the  act. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  modified 
the  provision  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Mexican  workers  to  operate  and 
maintain  power -driven  machinery  will 
apply  only  to  power-driven,  self-pro- 
pelled harvesting  or  cultivating  machin- 
ery. This  means,  as  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken]  indicated,  that 
they  may  drive  pickup  trucks  and  trac- 
tors, provided  the  tractors  are  not 
InTolved  in  this  particular  kind  of  activ- 
ity. There  are  many  things  the  Mexi- 
cans who  make  50  cents  an  hour  can 
do  now  under  the  bill  as  accepted  in 
c<nifereiice.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  a  looph(^  which  opens  up  real  ccxn- 
petition  among  the  workers  on  Amer- 
ican farms. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Can  they  not  do 
those  things  now.  and  a  great  deal 
more? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Ctoce  we  adopt  the 
conierexHx  rep<Mi;.  this  situation  will  be 
settled  for  2  years,  I  presume.    If  we  do 


not  adopt  it,  it  will  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  Senate  to  act;  and  the 
Senate  must  act.  I  think,  early  next  year, 
in  January  or  February.  As  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  stated,  the  effect  will 
be  limited,  because  of  the  very  short 
time  which  will  elapse  if  the  Senate 
refuses  to  act  now.  A  reconsideration 
of  the  measure  will  come  at  the  best 
time  of  the  year  for  most  of  the  farm 
economy  in  America,  although  I  realize 
that  in  Florida  and  Texas,  and  some  of 
the  other  Southern  States,  this  is  a  very 
active  season.  But  for  most  of  the 
coimtry,  January  and  February  is  a  part 
of  the  year  when  there  is  not  great  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  JORDAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  As  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  stated,  the  conference  report 
makes  a  very  important  change  in  the 
program  in  prohibiting  the  use  of  Mexi- 
can nationals  in  the  operation  or  main- 
tenance of  certain  pHjwer -driven  ma- 
chinery. The  language  of  the  confer- 
ence report  in  this  respect  differs 
somewhat  from  that  in  the  bill  we  sent  to 
conference.  The  language  of  the  bill 
prior  to  conference  was  not  definite 
enough  to  suit  some  members  of  the 
conference  who  insisted  that  it  ought  to 
be  .specifically  spelled  out  as  to  the  kind 
of  equipment  the  Mexicans  could  han- 
dle. Under  the  existing  law,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  broad  authority  as  to 
the  employment  for  which  Mexican 
workers  may  be  made  available,  so  a 
great  many  Mexican  laborers  were  al- 
lowed to  use  cultivators,  combines,  and 
that  type  of  equipment.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  employing  Mexican  workers  for 
skilled  labor,  which  should  be  paid  a 
higher  wage  scale,  high  enough  to  at- 
tract domestic  workers.  The  farmer* 
were  not  employing  domestic  workers, 
who  were  used  to  a  higher  wage  scale,  as 
long  as  they  could  get  Mexican  workers 
at  lower  wages. 

One  Senator,  from  a  Northwestern 
State,  said  the  farmers  pakl  combine 
operators,  and  persons  of  that  type, 
$2.50  an  hour.  There  the  competiticm 
was  Intense.  So  we  wrote  Into  the  bill 
a  specific  provision  to  meet  the  objec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  scale  of  skilled 
labor.  That  comes  under  the  heading 
of  "skilled  labor,"  and  not  the  heading 
of  "danger." 

It  was  also  stated  that  under  the  pro- 
visiMi  which  went  to  conference  a  Mex- 
ican could  not  operate  irrigation 
machinery  or  turn  on  a  pump,  or  do  ordi- 
nary things  like  that,  which  require  no 
special  skill  or  training.  We  were  asked 
to  make  the  language  specific. 

I  said  that  if  it  was  desired  to  clarify 
the  language  of  the  Senate  amendment 
and  make  it  more  effective  to  do  what 
it  was  intended  to  do,  that  was  perfectly 
all  right  with  me.  And  that  is  what 
was  done.  The  limitation  was  made 
applicable  to  jobs  which  should  carry  a 
higher  wage  scale.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  said  that  he  did  not  have  power 
to  prohibit  the  Mexican  workers  from 
using  such  equipment.  The  ccmference 
report  spells  out  that  authority  as  it 
ought  to  be  spelled  out. 
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I  should  like  to  say  one  other  thing 
about  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  a  copy  of  which  I  also  have  re- 
ceived. I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  but  I  do  not  believe 
he  understands  the  farming  industry  as 
well  as  he  does  labor  conditions.  He 
testified,  if  I  am  not  badly  mistaken — his 
testimony  is  printed — that  the  cost  of 
labor  was  about  3  percent  of  the  price 
of  the  crop.  The  testimony  showed  con- 
clusively that  in  the  case  of  cucumbers 
the  laborers  got  50  percent  of  the  price. 
They  got  half  of  it  for  harvesting. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  depends  on  what 
is  meant  by  the  price  of  the  crop.  If 
one  talks  about  the  price  the  housewife 
pays  when  she  goes  to  the  store  to  buy 
the  food  at  retail  in  some  cases  the 
farmers  get  such  a  small  percentage  of 
it  that  the  amount  of  3  or  4  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  food  for  any  of 
the  farm  processing  would  be  possible. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
knows  perfectly  well,  the  wheat  farmer 
gets  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  loaf 
of  bread.  The  cotton  farmer  gets  a 
small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  shirt.  I 
think  the  dairy  farmer  gets  too  small  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  quart  of  milk 
when  It  is  purchased  in  a  store.  In 
Wisconsin,  dairy  farmers  get  about  6 
cents  a  quart,  whereas  of  course  the  con- 
sumers pay  25  or  26  cents  a  quart.  So 
it  depends  on  the  base  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  making  the  calcula- 
tion. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  He  was  using  as  the 
base  the  price  received  by  the  farmer. 
But,  for  the  cucumbers  when  they  were 
delivered  to  the  market,  the  Mexican 
workers  who  harvested  the  crop  got  half 
of  the  sales  price. 

Cotton  is  all  piecework,  and  the  Mexi- 
can laborers  and  the  domestic  workers 
are  paid  the  same  price.  I  know  that 
is  the  case.  They  get  about  10  cents  a 
pound  for  picking  cotton  in  the  lint,  and 
that  is  about  one-third  of  the  price  the 
cotton  brings. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina.  I  wish  to  say 
it  is  very  unpleasant  to  have  to  disagree 
with  my  two  very  good  friends  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
for  both  of  whom  I  have  the  highest 
esteem.  Both  of  them  are  extremely 
considerate,  and  they  are  most  compe- 
tent in  this  field.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  been  handling  this 
measure  very  well,  under  very  difficult 
circxmistanceS;  and  he  has  both  my  ad- 
miration and  my  sympathy. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated,  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  bill  as  amended 
in  conference  is  grossly  inadequate  to 
correct  the  inequities  which  now  exist. 
The  amendments  included  in  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill — not  only  includ- 
ing the  McCarthy  amendment,  but  also 
including  the  amendments  incorporated 
by  the  committee — are  absolutely  nec- 
essary, in  my  judgment.  I  believe  that 
without  them,  the  bUl  should  die. 

The  chief  evil  of  the  bracero  system 
is  that  it  helps  create  and  preserve  a 
depressed  class  of  wage  earners  for  a  few 
privileged  employers  who  believe  that 
their  labor  problems  are  insoluble  with- 
out the  help  of  the  Federal  Government. 


These  employers  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  provide  them 
with  a  free  farmworkers'  placement 
service.  At  the  present  time  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  spends  an 
estimated  $10  million  a  year  recruiting 
domestic  farm  labor  for  American  grow- 
ers. The  money  which  pays  for  this 
program  comes  out  the  pockets  of  non- 
agricultural  employers  who  are  covered 
by  unemployment  insurance.  Not  satis - 
fled  with  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment recruit  cheap  domestic  labor  in 
depressed  rural  areas  for  shipment  all 
over  the  country  they  have  also  de- 
manded and  obtained  a  carte  blanche 
program  for  the  importation  of  poverty- 
stricken  Mexican  nationals  for  work  on 
U.S.  farms — under  the  guise  that  Ameri- 
can labor  is  not  available. 

Not  available  at  what  rate  of  pay,  may 
I  ask?  Thirty  cents  an  hour  in  Arkan- 
sas? Fifty  cents  an  hour  in  several  parts 
of  Texas?  Sixty  cents  an  hour  in  New 
Mexico?  It  is  sheer  hypKJcrisy  to  say 
American  workers  are  not  available  if 
attempts  are  made  to  recruit  these 
workers  at  decent  rates  of  pay. 

It  is  stated  over  and  over  again  that 
if  proper  standards  are  insisted  upon, 
such  agricultural  commodities  can  no 
longer  be  sold  at  the  prices  at  which  they 
are  sold  today.  Well,  perhaps  they 
should  not  be  sold  at  those  prices.  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  farmers  should  so 
enoimously  subsidize  the  consumers. 
But  that  is  exactly  what  is  happening. 
Certainly  a  decent,  adequate  living  wage 
should  be  paid  to  those  who  do  this 
work;  and  certainly  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  do  all  it 
can  to  achieve  such  protection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  there  is  a 
basic  misunderstanding  in  connection 
with  the  argument  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  Is  making.  He  seems  to  think 
that  merely  by  making  further  efforts 
to  obtain  domestic  labor,  we  shall  be  able 
to  obtain  it.  However,  the  fact  Is  that 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  enough  labor  to 
do  this  work,  even  when  good  wages  are 
paid. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  In 
Florida — as  shown  by  the  records  of  this 
committee  and  other  conmaittees — a 
very  high  rate  of  pay  is  offered — well 
above  the  minimum  rate  of  pay  for  even 
industrial  workers — for  migrant  agricul- 
tural workers.  Furthermore,  in  Florida 
the  employers  are  required  by  the  Ete- 
partment  of  Labor  to  have  recruiting 
offices  in  distant  States — for  instance, 
last  year  as  far  away  as  Missouri;  and 
a  good  rate  of  pay  is  offered.  But,  even 
so.  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary domestic  workers.  So  Florida  turns 
to  the  offshore  areas. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Florida  state  the  wage  that  is  paid 
in  Florida  for  such  work? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  wage  for  citrus 
fruit  workers  is  shown  by  the  report 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams!  to  have  been  $1.29  an 
hour.  The  rate  for  vegetable  workers  is 
a  few  cents  less  than  that.  I  prefer  to 
have  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  state 
from  his  own  compilation  just  what  that 
rate  was.  But  both  were  above  the  then 
existing  minimum  wage  rate  for  indus- 
trial workers  in  the  Nation. 

My  point  is  that  even  when  offering 
wages  of  that  kind,  and  when  offering 
living  conditions  which  are  regulated  by 
our  State  health  department,  and  when 
offering  various  other  working  condi- 
tions which  have  been  used  as  models 
in  connection  with  the  enactment  of 
some  of  the  migratory  labor  legislation 
which  has  been  enacted  here  In  recent 
weeks,  we  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  an 
adequate  supply  of  domestic  labor— to 
the  degree  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
allows  us  to  bring  in  approximately 
12,000  workers  from  the  Bahamas,  Ja- 
maica, and  the  Barbados,  under  agree- 
ments with  the  local  governments  there 
for  the  rates  of  pay  I  have  mentioned. 
I  believe  those  are  the  correct  figures. 

Under  those  circumstances,  how  can 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  say  that 
ample  domestic  labor  is  available? 
The  fact  is  that  we  cannot  obtain  an 
adequate  supply  of  domestic  labor,  even 
by  offering  the  wages  we  are  offering. 

So  we  are  paying  those  rates  to  people 
in  much  more  distant  areas  from  the 
centers  of  population,  in  order  to  get  an 
adequate  labor  supply  to  do  that  neces- 
sary stoop  labor  work. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  is,  as 
I  have  said,  that  at  the  present  time  in 
Arkansas  30  cents  an  hour  is  paid,  and 
in  parts  of  Texas  the  rate  is  50  cents  an 
hour,  and  in  some  areas  in  New  Mexico 
the  rate  is  60  cents  an  hour.  It  may  be 
there  are  kinds  of  toll  which  are  so 
enormously  difficult— including  stoop 
labor— that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  do  that  work.  But  in 
such  a  situation,  why  should  not  that 
fertile  land  be  used  for  some  other  pur- 
pose, if  we  can  import  food  from  other 
countries — and  we  can  import  It,  not 
only  from  Mexico,  but  also  from  other 
countries  which  have  a  far  lower  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  pay  their  workers  far 
less.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  use  our 
production  for  other  purposes. 

Finally,  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not  have 
an  underproduction  or  shortage  in  our 
farm  economy.  Instead,  we  have  a  gross 
overproduction.  We  have  been  suffering 
from  excess  production — with  too  many 
persons  engaged  in  farming,  not  too  few. 
So  when  we  bring  in  additional  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Mexican  braceros.  the 
effect  is  to  add  to  our  overproduction, 
and  to  add — although  indirectly,  I 
agree — to  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  be- 
cause of  the  continuation  of  that  surplus 
production. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  no  such  surplus 
of  production  is  found  in  the  areas  where 
highly  perishable  crops  that  the  Nation 
wants  are  being  produced  at  reasonable 
prices — for  instance,  fruits  such  as 
strawberries  and  vegetables — the  vari- 
ous commodities  of  that  sort  produced 
in  Arizona  and  in  California — which  is 


such  a  market  basket — and  in  south 
Texas  and  Florida.  Florida  does  not 
have  to  yield  to  any  other  area  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  veget£.bles,  fruits,  berries,  and 
other  highly  perishable  crops.  There  is 
no  surplus  production  of  them.  We  do 
not  look  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  us  price  supports  or  to  take  steps  to 
eliminate  certain  of  the  production.  We 
are  willing  to  pay  the  bill;  and  In  my 
State,  at  least,  we  are  paying  the  highest 
wages  for  agricultural  labor  that  are 
known,  at  least  In  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try about  which  I  know;  and  we  are 
keeping  our  heads  above  water,  and  are 
keeping  In  the  black. 

It  Is  only  in  the  areas  where  the  phi- 
losophy that  the  farmers  have  a  right  to 
look  to  the  Federal  Government  to  keep 
them  In  business  applies  that  the  sur- 
pluses are  found ;  and  they  are  not  areas 
which  require  so  much  stoop  labor,  as  in 
the  picking  of  tomatoes,  strawberries, 
the  gathering  of  celery,  and  In  many 
other  types  of  similar  employment, 
where  the  work  has  to  be  done  by  hand 
and  by  stooping. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  And  at  all  that  there  is  an 
adequate  supply  of  domestic  labor.  If 
there  Is.  then  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
been  improperly  certifying,  every  year, 
that  we  In  Florida  have  a  right  to  bring 
in  well-paid  workers  from  offshore  areas 
to  do  the  necessary  work;  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  made  the  same  find- 
ing with  reference  to  the  areas  that  use 
the  Mexican  labor. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  mistaken  in  that,  because  I  think  one 
thing  he  knows  about  is  conditions  of 
employment  of  American  labor.  I  do 
not  think  he  knows  about  conditions  of 
gathering  of  highly  perishable  crops 
which  have  to  rely  upon  those  who  per- 
form stoop  labor. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding  to 
me.  I  hope  he  does  not  think  I  differ 
violently,  although  I  do  differ  thoroughly 
with  him.  I  have  been  up  against  this 
problem,  even  to  the  formulation  of  the 
law  which  the  Senator  is  imwilling  to 
extend. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who 
is  extremely  well  informed  in  this  mat- 
ter, is,  of  course,  mighty  persuasive.  I 
think  the  statistics,  however,  are  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  what  he  has  stated. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  the  wages  of  migrant  farmwork- 
ers have  decreased  steadily  ever  since  the 
Mexican  national  program  has  been  in 
operation.  Farm  wages  have  gone  up— 
yes.  But  the  wages  of  domestic  migra- 
tory farmworkers— those  who  are  in  di- 
rect competition  with  Mexican  labor- 
have  gone  down.  In  1952,  the  average 
daily  wage  earned  by  migrants  was  $6.90. 
Today  it  Is  only  $6.  This  represents  a 
decrease  of  about  14  percent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  order  to  make 
one  part  of  this  problem  clear,  the  Sena- 
tor has  been  referring  to  the  unusually 
low-wage  rates  that  are  paid.  I  wanted 
to  cite  the  instance  of  cotton,  which 
Is  of  extreme  Importance  in  my  general 
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section  of  the  Southwest.  These  pick- 
ers, as  well  as  domestic  pickers,  are  paid 
$3  a  hundred  pounds,  and  a  good  Mexi- 
can or  domestic  picker  can  pick  any- 
where from  200  to  250  pounds  a  day.  It 
means  that  the  wages  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $10  a  day.  I  have  watched 
farmers  in  my  State  try  to  get  domestic 
help.  In  fact,  we  would  rather  have  do- 
mestic workers,  but  they  pass  the  farms 
b.7  and  go  to  work  in  the  aircraft  and 
electronic  factories,  where  they  get 
higher  pay  and  do  less  arduous  work. 

The  general  area  of  cotton  may  be 
different  than  most  of  the  areas  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
speaking,  but  I  know  the  bracero  who 
comes  into  Arizona  and  the  valleys  of 
southern  California  can  earn  very  good 
money,  particularly  for  him.  The 
braceros  go  home  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
tract period  in  a  rather  wealthy  condi- 
tion, when  comparing  the  standard  of 
living  in  Mexico  to  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing. We  would  much  prefer  to  have  do- 
mestic pickers.  They  are  much  less 
trouble.  We  have  no  problems  with 
them.  But  we  just  cannot  get  them.  It 
is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world 
to  apply  at  the  employment  offices  for 
workers  to  pick  cotton  in  the  fields.  It 
is  hard  work.  I  have  picked  cotton.  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Of  all  the  people  in 
America,     perhaps     the     distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  stands  out  as  the 
champion  of  the  system  of  supply  and 
demand,  the  system  of  competition,  the 
system  of  relying  on  the  law  of  the  mar- 
ketplace to  determine  prices.    I  admire 
him  for  that  and  agree  with  him  fully  in 
that  position.    It  seems  to  me.  when  we 
have  gotten  into  the  postion  where  farm- 
workers cannot  be  hired  at  low  wages, 
to  have  the  department  subsidize  a  pro- 
gram to  bring  workers  from  Mexico  into 
this  country  who  will  work  at  a  wage 
which  is  lower  than  that  which  Ameri- 
can workers  will  accept  is  unfair  com- 
petition, and  is  not  relying  on  the  law 
of  the  marketplace  and  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.    Frankly,  I  am  surprised 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  one 
who  would  call  for  disrupting  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  -  There  are  nat- 
ural forces  pushing  up  farm  wages.    I 
am  for  It,  whether  we  have  a  minimiiTn 
wage  program  or  not.    Of  course,  there 
is  no  such  minimum  wage  law  with  re- 
gard to  agricultural  workers.    I  think  the 
tendency   of  farm   wages  to   move  up 
under  the  impact  of  supply  and  demand 
is  a  good  thing,  although,  with  regard 
to  migratory  farm  labor,  as  a  result  of 
the  impact  of  Mexican  farm  labor  com- 
petition, those  wages  have  moved  down. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  am  not  discuss- 
ing the  other  field  in  which  braceros 
work,  but  I  do  know  that  applying  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  would  not 
solve    the   problem.    There    are    many 
places  where  that  law  would  solve  the 
problems.    I  remember,  back  in  the  days 
before  the  Second  World  War,  that  $5 
a  day  was  paid  to  workers  who  picked 
cotton.    I  think  if  we  removed  the  con- 
trols that  are  placed  on  agriculture,  we 
would  remove  some  of  the  problems.    We 
find  In  the  general  field  of  cotton  com- 
plete Inability  to  compete  with  foreign 


markets,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
growers  in  my  area,  where  they  can 
grow  4  bales  to  an  acre.  If  we  could 
remove  the  yoke  from  around  the  neck 
of  farmers,  I  would  say  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  could  be  brought  into 
play  100  percent  as  it  relates  to  labor. 

Then  we  would  witness  the  income  of 
the  farmers  going  up.  But  today,  with 
the  price-cost  squeeze  because  of  Gov- 
ernment controls,  farmers  cannot  sell 
their  products  for  what  it  costs  them 
to  grow  those  crops.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  go  a  step  further.  I 
find  myself  in  the  vmusual  position  of 
arguing  for  retention  of  the  bracero 
program,  whereas  if  we  were  operating 
in  a  free  agricultural  economy,  in  the 
30  percent  covered  by  regulation,  I  think 
we  would  find  better  wages  would  prevail. 

I  will  end  on  this  one  note,  and  the 
Senator  is  going  to  find  this  increasingly 
true  in  other  agricultural  areas.  The 
machine  is  semiperfected  to  run  man 
out  of  the  cotton  patch.  The  machine 
picks  cotton  off  the  groimd  that  the 
cottonpicker  knocks  down.  It  is  a  Rube 
Goldberg  affair,  with  widespread  rub- 
berbands  that  spread  out  and  pick  up 
cotton,  and  the  dirt,  too;  but  at  the  end* 
of  the  season  man  would  never  go  into 
the  cottonfield.  Such  mechanization  is 
being  accelerated  because  of  high  prices 
and  agricultural  controls.  When  such 
machines  are  perfected,  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  have  to  worry  about  braceros,  or 
domestics,  either.  I  would  join  the 
Senator  in  making  an  effort  to  return 
to  the  free  enterprise  system  and  get 
agriculture  out  of  politics  and  Govern- 
ment controls. 

Mr.  JORDAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN.  In  reply  to  the  remarks 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  made,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that,  with  regard  to 
cottonpickers.  they  get  one-third  of  the 
price  the  cotton  brings  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  picker  gets  3  cents  a  pound 
for  seed  cotton  and  it  takes  about 
3V2  pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  make  a 
pound  of  lint  cotton.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JORDAN.  The  picker  gets  a  third 
of  the  price  cotton  brings  on  the  market. 
The  Government  is  paying  8^2  cents  a 
pound  subsidy  on  all  cotton  exported, 
in  order  to  meet  the  world  market.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JORDAN.     That  started  on  Au- 
gust  1.     Before  that  the  Government 
was  paying  QVz  cents  a  pound. 

We  shall  do  nothing  but  hurt  the 
farmer  if  we  kill  the  program  now.  As 
I  have  said  before,  the  enactment  of 
the  program  does  not  mean  one  iota  to 
North  Carolina,  because  we  do  not  use 
such  labor,  but  the  Senator's  State  does 
and  cannot  get  along  without  such 
workers.  They  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  domestic  migratory  workers  on 
any  terms.  I  point  out  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  the  right  to  deny 
farmers  Mexican  labor  if  American  labor 
is  available.  The  Secretary  could  do  It 
under  the  old  law,  p-nd  he  can  do  it  un- 
der this  law.  I  do  not  see  how  any  harm 
will  come  out  of  the  law,  but  if  the  bill 
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Is  not  enacted,  harm  will  come  out  of 
that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  is  another 
example  to  illustrate  that  when  we  start 
tampering  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  there  is  no  end  to  it. 

We  try  to  put  controls  on  cotton  by 
telling  a  man  he  can  grrow  so  many  acres 
of  cotton  of  such  and  such  quality,  and 
then  the  first  thing  we  know  it  is  nec- 
essary to  import  labor  to  pick  the  cot- 
ton. I  am  convinced  that  if  we  had 
permitted  agriculture  to  continue  on  its 
own  we  would  not  be  arguing  about  this 
question  at  all  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KkatingI,  at  approxi- 
mately 3  o'clock,  if  not  before  that  hour, 
will  offer  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  conference  report  was  rejected 
yesterday. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that,  at 
the  time  the  motion  is  made,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
will  make  a  motion  to  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  there  was  no  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  was  rejected,  and  no  mo- 
tion to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
Because  there  was  no  motion  to  table 
a  motion  to  reconsider,  it  is  now  in  or- 
der to  offer  a  motion  to  reconsider; 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  If  the  motion  to  table  is  agreed 
to  today,  that  will  end  debate  on  the 
particular  proposal. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  talked  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  who  said  that  in  the 
event  his  motion  is  tabled,  he  will  then 
offer  a  motion  to  postpone  consideration 
until  a  date  certain  next  January,  so 
additional  action  would  be  required. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  would  be  subject 
to  a  vote. 

Mr.  McCarthy.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  suggested 
is  the  privilege  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  or  of  any  other  Senator.  For  the 
information  of  the  Senate.  I  wished  to 
make  the  anouncement,  so  that  Senators 
would  be  prepared. 

Mr.  PROXMHIE. .  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  very  brief  time  remaining,  it 
seems  to  me  I  have  very  little  time  to 
cover  what  I  have  to  say,  so  I  think  I 
should  insist  on  speaking  without  yield- 
ing for  the  next  few  minutes,  and  then  I 
shall  yield  the  floor. 

I  go  back  to  this  "cottonpickin'  "  con- 
versation in  which  we  were  engaged. 
[Laughter.] 

Take  Arkansas,  for  example.  This 
year,  the  opening  rate  in  three  Arkansas 
counties  for  domestic  cotton  choppers 
was  between  30  and  35  cents  an  hour.  In 
these  same  areas  Mexican  nationals  were 


receiving  the  minimum  of  50  cents  an 
hour.  It  does  no  good  for  Arkansas 
growers  to  tell  us  that  the  only  people 
available  for  work  were  a  few  women 
and  children.  What  kind  of  labor  can 
they  expect  to  get  for  30  cents  an  hour? 
What  able-bodied  man  can  support  him- 
self and  his  family  at  this  rate  of  pay? 

Thirty  cents  an  hour,  for  10  hours  a 
day,  is  $3  a  day. 

In  several  sections  of  Texas,  the  aver- 
age rate  for  farm  labor  has  remained 
at  50  cents  an  hour  ever  since  the 
bracero  program  has  been  in  operation. 

It  does  no  good  for  growers  to  say 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  already  has  the 
authority  to  protect  domestic  wage  rates. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at- 
tempts to  exert  his  authority  under  the 
law,  he  is  sued  in  court  by  the  growers. 
At  the  pre.sent  time,  in  Washington,  D.C, 
the  growers  and  the  whole  State  of  New 
Mexico  are  objecting  in  Federal  court  to 
a  prevailing  wage  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary. 

It  does  no  good  for  the  growers  to 
say  that  braceros  must  be  p3id  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  pay,  because  the  prevail- 
ing rate  of  pay  is  whatever  the  growers 
want  it  to  be.  Where  there  is  a  large 
influx  of  foreign  labor,  there  is  no  com- 
punction on  growers  to  raise  prevailing 
wages  in  order  to  attract  domestic  labor. 

That  is  why  I  insisted  in  my  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona,  that  if  we  are  to  be  in  favor 
of  supply  and  demand  we  should  be  in 
favor  of  it  whether  it  applies  to  domestic 
or  migratory  workers,  to  businesses 
which  are  competing,  or  to  our  whole 
farm  economy. 

Why  should  wages  be  raised  when 
Mexicans  can  be  obtained  at  the  lower 
rate  of  pay?  In  other  words,  when 
large  amounts  of  foreign  labor  are  im- 
ported into  the  country,  there  is  no  free 
labor  market  and  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  no  longer  applies. 

The  whole  program,  as  it  operates  at 
the  present  time,  is  a  travesty  of  every 
economic  idea  we  in  this  Nation  hold 
sacred.  What  would  be  the  reaction  of 
American  cottongrowers  if  the  domestic 
market  were  flooded  with  cheap  foreign 
cotton  by  governmental  sanction?  If 
such  a  system  is  not  good  as  applied  to 
commodities,  it  is  even  worse  as  applied 
to  human  labor. 

I  called  the  program  a  travesty.  It  is. 
I  would  call  it  a  farce,  except  that  there 
is  nothing  funny  about  the  adverse  effect 
this  program  has  on  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  in  our  society,  migratory  farm- 
workers and  their  families. 

The  McCarthy  wage  amendment  would 
help  alleviate  this  situation.  It  would 
not  cure  it  entirely.  Actually,  it  is  a 
very  mild  amendment — too  mild,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  Nevertheless,  with- 
out such  an  amendment  it  would  be  un- 
conscionable to  extend  the  Mexican  na- 
tional program. 

AU  the  amendment  did  was  to  require 
growers  who  use  Mexican  workers  to 
pay  those  workers  90  percent  of  the  av- 
erage farm  wage  rate  in  the  State  or 
the  Nation,  whichever  is  the  lower.  By 
raising  Mexican  wages  it  might  indirect- 
ly help  raise  domestic  wages  a  little  in 


those   areas  where   Mexicans   are  em- 
ployed. 

This  Is  not  a  minimum  wage  for  agri- 
culture. It  applies  only  to  the  growers 
who  use  Mexican  labor.  It  is  not  an 
extension  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
authority.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  al- 
ready has  the  authority  to  set  wages 
for  Mexican  nationals.  That  is  why 
there  is  a  50-cent-an-hour  minimum  for 
Mexican  braceros.  Rather  than  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Secretary's  authority,  it 
is  actually  a  limitation.  It  sets  a  stand- 
ard or  criteria  which  the  Secretary  must 
follow  in  setting  wages  for  Mexican  na- 
tionals. The  McCarthy  amendment 
merely  sets  congressional  guidelines  as 
to  how  the  Secretary  may  determine 
what  the  Mexican  workers  should 
receive. 

This  amendment  did  not  remove  the 
agricultural  exemption  contained  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Anyone  who 
claims  this  does  not  know  the  law.  It 
would  be  legally  impossible  to  remove 
an  exemption  contained  in  the  Pair 
liabor  Standards  Act  by  amending  Pub- 
lic Law  78.  This  amendment  applies 
only  to  the  users  of  Mexican  nationals — 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  growers  in  the 
United  States.  It  sets  wages  for  Mexi- 
can workers,  not  domestic  workers. 

I  have  heard  it  said  over  and  over 
again  in  the  cloakrooms,  off  the  floor, 
and  on  the  floor,  that  Senators  feel  very 
strongly  the  McCarthy  amendment 
should  not  prevail  because  they  do  not 
wish  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Labor  set 
farm  wages,  or  a  minimum  wage  for 
farm  labor.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
amendment  does  not  so  provide.  It 
relates  to  wages  for  Mexican  workers, 
not  domestic   *orkers. 

The  amendment  might  have  the  in- 
direct effect  of  raising  wages  for  domes- 
tic labor,  but  I  would  remind  the  Senate 
that  the  50-cent  minimum  imposed  on 
growers  who  use  Mexican  labor  also  had 
this  effect.  In  other  words,  the  principle 
involved  has  been  in  effect  in  relation  to 
Public  Law  78  for  several  years. 

By  eliminating  the  McCarthy  wage 
amendment,  the  Congress  has  endan- 
gered the  entire  program.  The  ad- 
ministration has  made  known  that  it  is 
against  any  passage  of  this  program 
without  substantial  reform. 

Let  us  not  be  guilty  once  again  of  ig- 
noring the  plight  of  the  migrants  and 
their  families.  Let  us  take  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  restoring  a  free  labor  mar- 
ket to  American  agriculture.  Let  us 
begin  now  to  eliminate  a  farm  labor  sys- 
tem based  on  poverty  and  destitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  very  short  statement  in 
regard  to  the  proposal  before  the  Senate 
today. 

The  conference  committee  which  met 
last  week  to  iron  out  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  did  the  best 
job  possible.  There  was  insistence  on 
the  part  of  the  House  conferees  that  the 
law  be  extended  for  2  years  without 
qualifications. 

What  the  conference  did — in  fact, 
what  the  Senate  did — was  to  make  it  al- 
most impossible  for  any  Mexican  labor 
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to  be  brought  into  this  country  except 
those  who  do  so-called  stoop  labor. 

As  we  all  know,  the  question  of  pro- 
viding labor  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Not  one  sin- 
gle Mexican  laborer  can  come  across  the 
border  to  work  in  this  country  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  finds  there  is  no  local 
U.S.  citizen  available  to  do  the  Job  in 
question. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  program  ought 
to  be  extended  for  another  2  years.  It 
has  been  on  the  statute  books  now  for 
more  than  10  years,  and  it  has  worked 
well. 

The  purpose  of  the  Mexican  farm  la- 
bor program  is  to  bring  in  workers  to 
perform  work  for  which  domestic  work- 
ers are  not  available.  Essentially  these 
are  the  Jobs  commonly  referred  to  as 
stoop  labor.  H.R.  2010,  as  approved  by 
the  conference,  contains  a  number  of 
additional  provisions  designed  to  insure 
that  Mexican  workers  will  not  be  re- 
cruited to  fill  Jobs  which  could  be  filled 
by  domestic  workers.  Section  3  of  the 
conference  substitute  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 504  to  the  basic  law  to  impose  two 
additional  safeguards  in  this  respect. 
The  first  safeguard  prohibits  the  em- 
ployment of  Mexican  workers  recruited 
under  the  act  for  other  than  temporary 
or  seasonal  occupations,  except  in  spe- 
cific cases  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
finds  that  such  employment  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  imdue  hardship.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide 
employment  to  meet  the  temporary  and 
seasonal  needs  of  agriculture.  During 
such  periods  of  peak  seasonal  employ- 
ment, the  employers  may  find  it  diflBcult 
to  obtain  domestic  workers  for  year- 
roimd  employment.  However,  except 
in  very  imusual  circumstances,  the  con- 
ference substitute  requires  that  such 
year-round  Jobs  shall  be  filled  only  by 
domestic  workers. 

The  second  restriction  imposed  by 
section  504  prohibits  the  emplo3mient 
of  workers  recruited  under  the  act  to 
operate  or  maintain  power -driven,  self- 
propelled  harvesting,  planting,  or  cul- 
tivating machinery,  except  when  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that  such 
employment  is  necessary  to  prevent 
hardship.  The  -v^hole  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  provide  workers  to  fill  jobs 
for  which  domestic  workers  cannot  be 
obtained.  There  is  no  reason  why  do- 
mestic workers  should  not  be  obtainable 
for  the  jobs  that  require  skill  and  train- 
ing, which  do  not  require  hard  physical 
work,  and  which  normally  bring  better 
wages.  However, ,  it  appears  that  Mex- 
ican workers  havt  been  made  available 
under  the  program  for  the  operation  of 
tractors  and  other  machinery.  The 
conference  report  would  reserve  these 
better  jobs  for  domestic  workers  and 
restrict  the  employment  of  Mexicans  to 
the  less  desirable  Jobs  for  which  domes- 
tic workers  are  not  available. 

The  term  "agricultural  employment" 
as  currently  defined  in  Public  Law  78 
includes  cotton  compressing  and  storing, 
cnishing  of  oil  seeds,  and  the  packing, 
canning,  freezing,  drying,  or  other  proc- 
essing of  perishable  or  seasonable  agri- 
cultural productsi 


The  conference  substitute  would 
further  restrict  the  employment  of  Mex- 
ican workers  recruited  imder  Public  Law 
78  by  eliminating  the  employment  just 
described  from  the  definition  of  "agri- 
cultural employment."  The  use  of  such 
workers  for  commercial  compressing  and 
storing,  oil  seed  crushing,  and  packing, 
canning,  freezing,  drying,  or  other 
processing  of  commodities  would  be  pro- 
hibited in  the  future,  suoject  to  certain 
minor  exceptions  where  the  work  is  done 
for  the  farmer  producing  the  commodity. 
Under  existing  law  workers  can  be  re- 
cruited only  to  assist  in  such  production 
of  agricultural  commodities  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  deems  necessary. 
They  may  not  be  made  available  for  em- 
ployment in  any  area  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  determines  that  domestic 
workers  are  not  available  to  perform  the 
work.  They  cannot  be  made  available  in 
any  area  if  their  employment  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  domestic  agricultural  work- 
ers. They  cannot  be  made  available  in 
any  area  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determines  that  reasonable  efforts  have 
been  made  to  attract  domestic  workers  at 
comparable  wages  and  hom-s,  and  to 
this  provision  the  conference  report 
adds  the  further  requirement  that  rea- 
sonable efforts  must  have  been  made  to 
attract  domestic  workers  at  comparable 
working  conditions. 

The  conference  report  enlarges  the 
already  broad  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
workers.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  now 
required  to  see  that  the  program  does 
not  adversely  affect  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  domestic  workers  similarly 
employed.  In  the  future,  he  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  making  workers  available 
for  other  than  seasonal  or  temporary  em- 
ployment. He  will  be  prohibited  from 
making  workers  available  for  the  mainte- 
nance or  operation  of  tractors  or  other 
power-driven,  self-propelled  farm  ma- 
chinery. In  the  future  he  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  making  workers  available 
for  cotton  compressing  or  storing,  oil 
seed  crushing,  or  the  packing,  canning, 
freezing,  drying,  or  other  processing  of 
agricultural  products.  These  additional 
prohibitions  would  be  imr>osed  even 
though  the  Secretary  of  Labor  cannot 
now  make  Mexican  workers  recruited 
imder  the  act  available  for  these  activi- 
ties if  their  employment  would  adversely 
affect  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
domestic  workers  or  fill  jobs  for  which 
domestic  workers  are  available. 

I  hope  that  the  conference  report  will 
be  agreed  to.  If  it  is  not,  and  the  law 
is  permitted  to  lapse,  I  warn  that  we 
shall  return  to  the  old  wetback  system, 
and  no  one  wants  this.  However,  that 
is  what  will  happen  unless  the  conference 
report  is   agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  recent  past,  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  intolerable  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  which  the  migratory 
farmworker  endures.  This  new  aware- 
ness and  concern,  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  is  attributable  in  large  measure 
to  the  extensive  and  outstanding  cover- 


age of  the  problem  by  numerous  news- 
papers throughout  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  most  recent  examples  of 
this  coverage  is  an  excellent  and  in- 
formative series  of  five  articles  entitled 
"Long  Island's  Migrants,"  written  by 
Mr.  Harvey  Aronson.  Mr.  Aronson's  ar- 
ticles appeared  in  the  Garden  City,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  Newsday  on  August  28 
through  September  1. 

The  articles  give  a  very  objective  pic- 
ture of  the  lives  of  the  migrants  who 
travel  to  Long  Island  each  year  to  work 
in  the  fields.  Some  live  better  than 
others,  but  Mr.  Aronson  points  out 
that^ 

All  of  them  represent  a  problem  that 
cries  out  for  attention.  •  •  •  Sometimes,  It 
Is  {IS  though  the  surrounding  community 
looks  right  through  the  migrants  and  doesn't 
see  them.  But  they  are  very  much  there — 
they  are  a  part  of  Long  Island's  economy, 
and  they  constitute  one  of  Its  problems. 

Because  Mr.  Aronson's  articles  are  in- 
dicative of  growing  national  interest  in 
and  concern  for  our  migratory  farm 
families,  and  because  they  recognize  the 
urgent  need  for  concerted  effort  to  im- 
prove the  living  and  working  condi- 
tions of  these  vmderprivileged  citizens,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  articles 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Long  Island's  Migrants — I 
(By  Harvey  Aronson) 
(Note. — They  arrive  each  year  on  Long 
Island  by  the  thousands,  following  the  sun 
and  the  crops.  If  It's  a  good  season  and  the 
back-breaking  work  Is  steady,  they  may  man- 
age to  save  some  money.  If  It's  not,  they 
tighten  their  belts  and  hope  for  a  better 
harvest.  Some  are  exploited,  some  are  not. 
But  all  of  them  represent  a  problem  that 
cries  out  for  attention.  Here  Is  the  story 
of  the  migrants  in  our  midst.) 

Each  year  thousands  of  migrant  workers 
come  to  Long  Island.  They  come  by  truck, 
bus,  car,  and  plane  to  work  on  farms,  in 
grading  ho\ises,  and  niirserles.  They  move 
with  bent  backs  through  the  strawberry  rows 
of  Calverton,  and  they  labor  among  the 
potato  fields  that  stretch  north  and  east  of 
Rlverhead.  Some  of  them  pitch  horseshoes 
in  the  afternoons,  when  there  Is  no  work, 
and  others  sit  in  front  of  shacks  drowning 
their  dreams  in  bottles. 

There  are  no  typical  migrants;  just  indi- 
viduals. There  are  the  young  Puerto  Rlcans 
who  walk  aimlessly  along  the  streets  of  East 
Northport.  or  sit  at  a  picnic  table  in  a 
children's  playground  and  talk.  There  is 
the  Jobless  Negro  from  Maryland  staring  dis- 
consolately at  a  pot  of  butter  beans  cooking 
on  a  portable  stove  in  a  Cutchogue  labor 
camp.  There  is  the  denim-clad  old  man 
tinkering  with  a  rusty  carburetor  in  a  River- 
head  yard  who  wants  to  go  home  to  Florida 
because  "I  kin  make  more  money  there,  and 
there  ain't  no  snow  and  cold  weather,  and 
you  kin  flsh  the  year  round."  There  also  Is 
the  40-year-old  Jamaican  who  sits  at  a  table 
teaching  himself  to  print  the  alphabet  and 
says  prldefully  that  he  is  able  to  make  as 
much  as  $90  a  week  In  the  fields  of  the  North 
Fork.  And  there  Is  the  grandmother  in 
South  Huntington  whose  family  uses  a  privy, 
but  owns  a  1960  sedan. 

The  migrant  laborers  on  Long  Island  are 
part  of  the  great  stream  of  itinerant  farm- 
workers who  follow  the  sun  across  the  coun- 
try earning  an  annual  wage  that  averages 
out  into  only  hundreds  of  dollars.    Migrants 
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are  vital  to  the  agrlcultviral  economy  of  east- 
ern Suffolk,  but  they  also  live  and  work  In 
the  suburbanlaed  western  section  of  the 
county,  up  against  the  Nassau  border.  (In 
development-cluttered  Huntington  Town,  for 
example,  there  are  about  15  registered  farm 
labor  camps.) 

In  the  early  IQOO's,  the  migrants  were 
Polish.  But  these  people  stayed  with  the 
land,  and  now  they  are  the  farmers.  Al- 
though the  seasonal  work  force  has  been 
decimated  over  the  past  decade  by  mechani- 
zation, chemical  weed-control  and  the  sales 
of  farms  to  developers,  there  are  stlU  thou- 
sands of  migrants.  They  are  needed  sporadi- 
cally from  June  through  October  for  such 
crops  as  strawberries,  cauliflower,  cabbage, 
and  potatoes.  Last  year,  there  were  more 
than  4,500  migrant  workers  In  Suffolk 
County.  More  than  3,500  of  these  were 
Negroes  who  had  trailed  the  crops  north 
from  Florida,  Mississippi,  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land, while  upward  of  500  were  Puerto 
Rlcans.  The  balance  consisted  of  Jamaicans, 
anrt  of  Itinerants  from  within  New  York  State 
Itself. 

For  these  people,  Suffolk  Coxinty  is  a  place 
where  they  stay  for  a  few  weeks  or  months 
out  of  the  year.  They  bring  their  sweat 
and  weariness  Into  regulated  labor  camps 
that  provide  functlonal-to-good  housing,  and 
Into  boardlnghouses  that  are  adequate,  and 
hovels  that  are  not.  For  one  migrant,  "home" 
Is  an  unregulated  rundown  shack  off  Sound 
Avenue,  Rlverhead,  that  has  no  running 
water.  For  a  second.  It  Is  a  dusty  labor 
camp  In  Cutchogue.  For  a  third.  It  Is  his 
own  pleasantly  furnished  room  In  an  Kast 
Northport  cottage  that  would  do  Justice  to 
any  development. 

If  a  stranger  walks  among  these  people, 
he  finds  himself  traveling  in  an  alien  world. 
And  as  It  Is  for  any  tourist,  there  will  be 
scenes  that  stand  out.  Perhaps,  there  will 
be  the  camp  of  Puerto  Rlcans  In  Huntington, 
where  a  huge  pot  of  rice  and  beans  cooks 
on  a  stove  and  the  men  come  In  from  the 
fields  to  eat,  read  mall  from  home,  and  listen 
to  a  Spanish-language  radio  station.  Pos- 
sibly It  will  be  the  dirt-streaked  little  Negro 
boy  In  Aquebogrue  pulling  at  a  white  man's 
pants  and  begging  for  money.  Or  maybe 
the  scene  that  comes  to  mind  will  be  that 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  strawberry  picker  who 
Is  happy  where  he  is.  but  doesn't  know  where 
he  will  go  the  following  week  when  the 
harvest  Is  over  and  the  farmer  can't  afford 
to  keep  him.  "Maybe  you  have  a  Job  for 
me?"  he  says. 

Basically,  the  migrant's  world  Is  a  poor 
one.  and  aspiration  is  not  easy  to  come 
by.  A  good  number  of  migrants  are  men 
who  either  are  single  or  who  leave  their 
families  home.  Others  bring  their  wives, 
and  a  few  bring  children.  All  of  them  come 
to  Long  Island  for  a  simple  reason:  to  earn 
a  living.  It's  a  hard  one.  Farming  Is  de- 
pendent on  the  weather  and  the  market. 
And  agricultural  workers  in  New  York  State 
are  excluded  from  legal  protections  afforded 
employees  in  Industry.  There  is  no  mini- 
mum wage  for  them,  no  hospital  Insurance, 
no  workmen's  compensation.  The  only 
migrants  who  enjoy  such  guarantees  are 
about  200  Puerto  Rlcans  who  come  here 
under  a  contract  sp>on£ored  by  their  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  average  migrant  pays  about  $3  a  week 
rent,  and  about  $12  a  week  for  his  meals  If 
he  eats  at  a  camp  messhall.  His  Income 
ranges  from  aero,  when  there  Is  no  work, 
to  as  much  as  $70  to  $90  a  week.  However, 
the  latter  figures  are  the  exception.  A  rir- 
vey  taken  2  years  ago  showed  the  average 
weekly  wage  of  the  Suffolk  migrant  to  be 
$26.23.  An  ex-migrant  testifying  this  spring 
at  a  congressional  hearing  said  she  nu-ely 
took  home  more  than  $5  a  week  Inst  year 
In  a  potato-grading  house.  "They  bring  us 
up  from  the  South  and  make  slaves  out  of 
us."  she  said. 


If  there  is  a  "harvest  of  shame"  being 
reaped  among  migrants  (and  there  are  many 
persons  who  feel  the  TV  show  of  that  title 
gave  a  false  picture) ,  there  also  are  seeds 
of  progress  being  planted.  Many  farmers  try 
to  do  the  best  they  can  for  their  help,  and 
there  are  people  attempting  to  aid  seasonal 
workers.  Nevertheless,  It  is  a  drab  life — 
especially  so  for  the  small  percentage  of  mi- 
grants who  become  part  of  Long  Island's 
permanent  population  each  year.  Some 
want  to  stay  In  the  North.  Others  are  with- 
out means  to  return  home  either  because  of 
thelf  own  slothfulness,  or  because  they  have 
been  exploited.  And  they  crowd  into  the 
year-round  slums  of  Rlverhead — filthy 
shacktowns  unregulated  by  housing  codes. 
Many  of  them  wind  up  on  welfare  rolls  and 
IX)lice  reports. 

For  all  migrants  there  is  another  pltfcUl — 
community  indifference.  It  is  not  Just  the 
white  community;  even  resident  Negroes  are 
reluctant  to  accept  Negro  migrants.  "They 
seem  to  be  lost  when  they  come  into  a  place, 
and  people  let  them  stay  lost,"  said  a  man 
who  has  worked  among  migrants.  A  Negro 
migrant  explained  his  leisure  time  this  way: 
"I  go  down  to  the  sound  and  watch  peo- 
ple fish.  I  wish  I  had  a  rod;  I  would  fish.  too. 
Sometimes,  we  get  to  Jump  In  a  car  with 
other  boys,  and  we  Just  ride  through  town. 
Maybe  we  get  beer  and  whisky."  A  Puerto 
Rlcan  In  Calverton  said  that  on  Sunday,  "we 
clean  the  barracks  and  sit  around.  I  would 
like  to  go  to  church,  but  I  don't  know  where 
It  Is." 

Sometimes,  It  is  as  though  the  surround- 
ing community  looks  right  through  the  mi- 
grants and  doesn't  see  them.  But  they  are 
very  much  there — they  are  a  part  of  Long 
Island's  economy,  and  they  constitute  one 
of  Its  problems. 

Long  Island's  Migrants — II 
(By  Harvy  Aronson) 

(Note.-  Hourlng  for  the  migrant  Is  a  world 
of  squalid  buildings,  minimum  sanitary 
facilities — and,  In  some  cases,  adequate 
comfort.  It  Is  a  world  filled  with  loneliness 
and  contrast.  And  for  the  ex-mlgrant.  hous- 
ing usually  means  a  decrepit  sltim  and  a 
future  to  match.) 

In  one  place,  there  is  vinyl  linolevmi  on 
the  floor.  In  a  second,  there  are  vnetlan 
blinds  and  frerhly  varnished  furniture.  In 
a  third,  old  curtains  sag  from  a  piece  of 
string.  In  a  fourth,  a  small  refrigerator  is 
overcrowded  with  ribs,  lard,  and  frankfurters, 
and  a  grease-caked  frying  pan  sits  on  a  dirty 
stove.  In  a  fifth,  a  child  Is  sleeping  In  a 
torn  blanket  on  the  floor  of  a  bare,  dusty 
room. 

These  are  all  places  where  migrant  workers 
live  on  Long  Island.  Migrant  hoxislng  can  be 
anything  from  a  cinder-block  barracks  to  a 
small  cottage.  If  It  is  a  farm  labor  camp 
occupied  by  five  or  more  Itinerant  workers. 
It  comes  under  a  State  code  and  health  de- 
partment supervision,  and  Is  a  functional — 
quite  possibly  a  good — place  to  live.  Other- 
wise, It  may  be  an  overcrowded  boardlng- 
ho\ire  or  a  rundown  shanty  on  the  edge  of 
a  potato  field.  In  any  care.  It  probably  Is  a 
bettor  place  than  the  year-round  slum  that 
Is  home  to  the  ex-mlgrant — the  onetime 
Itinerant  who  has  bad  the  misfortune  to 
becom"  a  permanent  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  best  housing  is  provided  by  the  regu- 
lated camps  that  stretch  across  Suffolk,  oc- 
casionally turning  up  In  incongruous  places. 
A  small  camp  of  Puerto  Rlcan  workers  is 
located  within  throwing  dittance  of  a  hous- 
ing development  on  bustling  Larkfleld  Road 
in  Enst  Northport.  Puerto  Rlcans  also  live 
at  a  farm  In  Kings  Park  Just  west  of  Sunken 
Meadow  State  Parkway.  Motorists  probably 
find  the  farm  a  pleasant  view;  but  a  small 
building  in  their  line  of  sight  Is  the  camp'a 
outhouse. 


Visit  the  migrant  camps  and  you  know 
that  you  are  a  tourist  among  transients. 
There  are  the  Spanish-language  newspapers 
and  the  airline  bags  with  San  Juan  tags; 
there  are  the  cars  with  the  Mississippi  and 
Florida  license  plates.  In  some  camps,  there 
Is  the  smell  of  sweat  In  the  shower  rooms. 
In  others,  there  Is  the  antiseptic  scent  of 
cleanliness  in  newly  equipped  kitchens. 

The  largest  camps  In  the  county  are  a 
Greenport  Installation  for  Puerto  Rlcans  and 
a  camp  for  southern  Negroes  in  Cutchogue. 
Both  are  operated  by  a  farmers'  cooperative. 
The  Greenport  camp  Is  marked  by  the  lone- 
liness of  single  men  at  mall  call;  the  Cut- 
chogue camp  Is  oppressive  with  the  poverty 
of  wandering  families.  As  many  as  175 
migrants  live  at  Cutchogue  from  June  to 
January,  paying  $3  a  week  rent  a  person  or 
$12  a  week  for  a  small  2',i-room  family  uhlt. 
The  camp  is  livable,  but  It  Is  not  one  of 
the  better  ones  In  the  county.  If  there  Is 
a  luxury  feature  at  the  camp.  It  Is  the  fact 
that  the  latrines  have  flush  toilets. 

A  visitor  to  the  Cutchogue  camp  drives  li. 
on  a  black-topped  road  that  Is  flanked  by 
a  Bcraggly  wire  fence.  He  seat  rows  of  tar- 
paper-shingled  cabins,  a  shower  room,  dingy 
compartmentcd  barracks,  and  a  clean,  whlte- 
palnted  child-care  center  that  Is  sponsored 
by  both  the  State  and  the  cooperative.  He 
also  sees  an  office,  a  small  store,  and  a  restau- 
rant called  the  Dixie  Belle  Inn.  There  are 
signs  Inside  the  Dixie  Belle  reading  "Please 
pay  when  served."  "Positively  no  credit," 
and  "Po&ltlvely  no  cussing." 

Last  year  there  were  100  registered  camps 
operaUng  In  Suffolk.  This  year.  75  already 
arc  In  operation.  These  camps  must  conform 
with  the  health  and  housing  requirements 
of  the  State  code,  which  calls  for  such  things 
as  fire-resistant  new  construction,  hot  and 
cold  running  water,  40  square  feet  of  floor 
area  for  each  person,  a  showerbead  for  each 
18  persons,  and  a  flush  toilet  or  privy  seat 
for  every  15  persons. 

The  operators  of  the  camps  must  obtain 
permits  from  the  Suffolk  Health  Department, 
and  the  department's  inspectors  make  regular 
and  thorough  checks.  There  are  cesspools  In 
one  North  Fork  camp  because  a  health  de- 
partment Inspector  visited  the  place  on  a 
hot  summer  day  some  years  ago  and  smelled 
sewage  that  had  been  running  off  into  nearby 
woods. 

CODE  DOESNT  apply 

Where  there  are  less  than  Ave  migrants, 
the  building  does  not  come  under  the  State 
code.  The  result  Is  that  standards  may  not 
be  as  high.  Other  places  have  been  classi- 
fied as  multiple  dwellings  rather  than  ml- 
g^rant  camps.  Here,  the  most  frequent  re- 
sult Is  overcrowding — a  condition  that  was 
graphically  Illustrated  this  June  when  the 
Huntington  Town  Building  Department 
raided  a  house  Just  north  of  the  East  North- 
port  business  district.  The  raiders  found 
Puerto  Rlcans  living  in  the  cellar,  the  attics, 
and  the  garage,  and  the  owner  of  the  house 
said  there  were  other  buildings  In  the  town 
where  conditions  were  worse. 

Some  migrants  who  come  to  Long  Island 
never  go  home.  These  are  the  "settled"  or 
ex-migrants,  some  of  whom  land  on  welfare 
rolls.  There  are  hundreds  of  them  living  In 
the  Rlverhead  area.  In  places  called  the 
Bottom,  Tlntops.  Belltown,  and  Duck  Farm. 
These  are  not  migrant  camps,  they  are  year- 
round  slimis.  They  are  places  like  a  shack- 
town  off  Cranberry  Street  In  Rlverhead  where 
a  drunken  Negro  called  a  white  man  "boss," 
where  there  were  two  water  spigots  and  a 
group  of  outhouses,  fllmslly  striing  wire,  and 
a  bare  square  of  earth  where  a  shanty  had 
burned  down.  The  landlord,  EJenar  Boden. 
told  a  health  department  cfOclal  this  sum- 
mer: "These  people  don't  have  any  other 
place  to  go.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do. 
throw  them  out?  Let  the  town  tear  It  all 
down  and  build  something  else."    He  pointed 
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to  a  tenant  and  Miid,  "I'd  Just  like  to  have 
nice  people  like  this  old  guy."  The  "old 
guy"  was  a  drunk,  mumblliig  that  he  always 
paid  his  $5-a-week  rent. 

There  Is  UtUe  that  can  be  done  about  the 
slums.  Riverhea4l  has  no  bousing  code  to 
prevent  them  from  spreading,  and  the  slums 
are  not  migrant  camps  that  come  under 
State  regulation.  "We're  taking  care  of  the 
camps,"  says  Suffolk  Health  Department 
Sanitarian  Sid  Beckwlth.  "The  problems 
are  in  the  sluma.  where  the  towns  should 
have  laws  to  keep  shacks  from  going  up." 

The  slum-dweUers  who  want  to  better 
themselves  have  UtUe  chance  of  doing  so. 
"We  pay  $12  a  week  where  we  live."  said 
a  young  woman  from  the  Bottom,  "and  we 
pay  extra  for  our  wtiUties.  Wed  like  to  live 
someplace  better,  but  there  Isnt  any  place. 
There  was  an  ad  la  the  paper  for  these  apart- 
menu  down  on  Main  Street.  They  were  $65 
a  month,  and  we  called  up  and  the  man  said 
'Okay.'  But  when  my  mother  and  I  went 
down  there  and  ht  saw  we  were  colored,  he 
said  the  apartments  had  been  taken.  But 
we  saw  the  ad  for  6  weeks  after  that." 

A  local  Negro  leader  summed  up  the 
town's  attitude  toward  the  slvuns.  "They're 
building  a  big  new  school  near  the  Bottom." 
he  said,  "and  the  way  we  figure,  they  won't 
worry  about  tearing  down  the  slums,  they'll 
Just  build  a  high  fence  around  the  school." 

LoMo  Island's  MioaANTS — III 
(By  Harvey  Aronson) 

(NoTT. — Work  fw  the  migrant  Is  tough, 
strenuous  and  Imogular.  Few  of  them  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  industrial  workers.  If 
they  are  Injured.  Some  are  subject  to  out- 
right eiplolUtlon.  Despite  all  this,  some 
farmers  have  i.o  choice  but  to  pay  low 
wages.) 

There  was  no  work  in  the  fields,  and  the 
residents  of  the  Suffolk  migrant  camp  lazed 
about  In  the  July  heat.  A  Negro  from  Aiken. 
SC  sat  on  a  wooden  box  in  front  of  the 
two-anrf-a-half-rocm  barracks  apartment 
where  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  six  children. 
"I  aint  had  no  steady  work  for  3  weeks,"  he 
said.  "Just  sometimes  naaybe  a  day  and  a 
half,  and  then  nothing.  I  pay  $12  a  week 
rent,  and  I  figure  K  cost  lis  $30  a  week  for 
groceries.  I  owe  the  man  in  the  store  every- 
thing I  have." 

A  few  weeks  before,  the  migrant  and  his 
wife  had  earned  $116  in  4  days  picking  straw- 
berries for  7  cents  a  basket.  And  a  few  weeks 
later,  they  were  working  again  as  the  poUto 
harvest  began.  But  on  that  hot,  listless  day 
In  July,  they  were  broke  and  in  debt  to  the 
futtire.  And  It  wac  no  single  person's  fault. 
There  are  times  when  migrants  are  illegally 
•and  specifically  exploited,  but  the  basic  vil- 
lain Is  a  system  of  seasonal  farm  labor  in 
which  the  worker  ha«i  none  of  the  economic 
safeguards  that  are  Uken  for  granted  In  in- 
dustry. There  Is  no  minimum  wage  for  the 
Itinerant  farm  employee  in  New  York;  no 
compulsory  workmen's  compensation,  no 
unemployment  or  health  benefits.  And  there 
is  no  \inion  for  fleldhands. 

Under  this  system,  an  honest,  hard-work- 
ing migrant  can  coaie  to  Long  Island  and  live 
In  a  camp  operated  by  honest,  hard-working 
farmers.  He  can  labor  In  the  fields  when 
work  Is  available.  He  can  scratch  the  dust 
with  hU  shoe,  or  get  drunk,  when  there 
Isn't  any  work.  And  despite  everybody's  good 
IntenUons.  he  can  wind  up  like  a  Maryland 
Negro  who  recently  told  a  visitor:  "Ain't  no 
work,  and  I'm  a  long  way  from  home.  See 
that  pot  over  there.  Them's  butter  beans, 
and  that's  all  we  got." 

DEPassSINQ    WAGE    PICTURX 

In  terms  of  wages,  the  picture  Is  depress- 
ing. According  to  a  Senate  committee,  the 
average  migrant  In  the  United  States  makes 
$710  for  119  days'  work  on  farms  each  year. 
Uls    nonfarm    incoste   raises    the    figure    to 
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$911.  A  s\irvey  taken  2  years  ago  showed 
that  the  average  wa«e  of  the  migrant  In 
Suffolk  County  was  only  $36.23  a  week.  And 
there  is  another  factor.  Mechani«atlon  has 
reduced  the  migrant's  numbers  and  resulted 
in  eeonomic  savings  to  the  farmer.  But  only 
a  small  portion  of  these  savings  has  been 
returned  to  the  worker. 

Except  for  about  200  contract  workers 
from  Puerto  Rico,  the  average  Long  Island 
migrant  earns  low  wages  and  has  no  security. 
He  can  loee  an  arm  In  a  farm  accident,  for 
example,  and  never  collect  compensation  for 
It.  The  Puerto  Rlcan  contract  workers  are  a 
dramatic  exception.  They  are  hired  through 
a  contract  established  by  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Department  of  Labor.  The  contract— which 
covers  as  many  as  7,000  workers  in  New  Jer- 
sey—provides for  group  Insurance  (87  cents 
a  week  Is  deducted  from  the  worker's  earn- 
ings), workmen's  compensation,  and  a  guar- 
anteed wap;e  of  160  hours'  work  every  4  weeks. 
On  Long  Island,  this  is  flgxired  at  80  cents 
an  hour.  The  laborer  receives  this  sum 
whether  he  works  the  160  hours  or  not. 

But  the  contract  Puerto  Rlcans  are  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  migrant  work 
force  on  Long  Island.  In  fact,  there  are 
more  Puerto  Rlcans  who  come  In  without 
the  contract.  Some  of  them  work  for  em- 
ployers who  have  hired  them  in  the  past; 
others  Just  drift.  This  June,  a  group  of 
Puerto  Rlcans  in  a  Calverton  strawt)erry 
field  told  an  Interviewer  that  they  still  were 
owed  back  wages  for  emplojTnent  in  Mary- 
land. They  were  happy  in  Calverton,  but 
where  would  they  go  when  the  strawberry 
season  ended?  "No  se, "  said  one  of  them. 
"I  don't  know." 

DETAILS    or    EXPLOrrATlON 

Along  with  the  disadvantages  of  a  gen- 
eral system,  the  average  migrant  also  faces 
the  poBslbUlty  of  specific  exploitation.  Fre- 
quenUy.  this  is  blamed  on  the  crew  leader 
system  in  which  workers  are  brought  north 
by  a  so-called  crew  leader,  or  labor  con- 
tractor. The  farmer  pays  the  crew  leader, 
who  then  pays  the  workers.  An  elderly 
Negro  woman  told  a  congressional  commit- 
tee last  May  that  her  crew  leader  in  Suffolk 
never  gave  her  more  than  $16  a  week  for  6 
days'  work.  She  said  she  worked  from  6  a.m. 
to  midnight.  "They  took  out  social  secu- 
rity on  me  with  no  number,"  she  said.  "I 
paid  a  dollar  for  union  fees,  and  I  don't 
know  what  kind  of  union  I  was  In."  (The 
Senate  last  week  passed  a  bill  aimed  at  curb- 
ing exploitation  by  crew  leaders,  but  delays 
in  the  House  are  expected  to  hold  up  final 
passage  for  at  least  a  year. ) 

Generally,   farmers  admit   that   the   crew 
leader  system  can  lead  to  exploitation,  but 
they  defend  It  as  an  efficient  way  of  hiring 
southern  workers.     And  they  point  out  that 
crew   leaders   must    register   with    the   State 
industrial  commissioner.     Also,  exploitation 
occurs  among  migrants   who  come  to  Long 
Island   by   themselves.     Some   employers   Il- 
legally recruit  workers  from  Puerto  Rico  and 
then  take  advantage  of  them.     There  are  a 
few  farmers  who  may  directly  exploit  their 
help.     And  there  'are  migrants  who  prey  on 
other  migrants  with  cards,  dice,  and  wine. 
However,  the  picture  Is  not  all  one  sided. 
Despite  the  platitudes  of  many  would-be  re- 
formers, all  mlgratots  are  not  heroic  figures 
holding  their  chins  up.     And  all  farmers  are 
not    unscrupulous    villains.     There   are   mi- 
grants who  are  Impoverished  because  of  their 
own  laziness  or  because  they  are  spendthrifts. 
And    farmers    have    to    contend    with    the 
weather,  the  market,  and  high  expenses,  and 
can't    always    afford    to    pay    good    wages. 
Many  farmers  feel  that  the  public  should  be 
willing  to  help  foot  the  bill  for  eradicating 
misery    among    migrants.     "I    see    nothing 
wrong  If  society  is  willing  to  pay  me  to  pay 
my  men  more,"  says  Calverton  farmer  Wil- 
liam Zeh.     "My  scales  are  low,  but  I  cant 
return  enough  to  pay  higher." 


The  essential  fact  remains,  however.  And 
this  is  that  the  migrant  Is  an  excluded  per- 
son on  Long  Island.  He  is  excluded  from 
economic  protection,  and  he  is  excluded  from 
the  community  In  which  he  lives  and  works. 
He  comes  into  a  camp  and  he  is  asked  his 
name,  and  the  name  of  someone  to  notify  in 
case  of  an  accident.  When  he  is  through 
work,  there  is  no  place  to  go,  little  to  do.  A 
group  of  Puerto  Ricans  talk  in  the  soft  syl- 
lables of  their  native  tongue  outside  a  camp 
in  Huntington  Town  on  a  summer  night,  an 
old  Negro  from  Florida  tells  you  that  "I  got 
enough  of  thU  Sound  Avenue  (Rlverhead). 
There  ain't  no  place  to  go  less  you  get  a  ride, 
and  you  Just  can't  get  somebody  to  stop  and 
pick  you  up.  You  gotta  pay.  I  pay  out 
more  money  for  getting  rides." 

It  is  something  of  a  paradox.  The  migrant 
U  Ignored  but  necessary.  Louise  Anderson, 
the  wife  of  a  foreman  on  a  Calverton  farm, 
explained  it  this  way:  "We  used  to  have  mi- 
grant workers,  and  I  treated  them  wonder- 
fiU.  I  said  to  myself  that  if  It  was  not  for 
them,  bow  would  this  harvest  be  taken  care 
of?" 

On  Long  Island,  there  are  other  people  who 
try  to  help  migrants.  There  also  are  peo- 
ple who  Just  say  they  care,  but  do  little  to 
back  up  their  words.  AimI  there  are  a  great 
many  who  Just  don't  give  a  damn. 

Long  Island's  Migbants — IV 
(By  Harvey  Aronson) 
(Note. — When  the  noise  and  smoke  of 
statements  and  headlines  are  cleared  away, 
very  few  groups  are  actively  working  to  make 
life  easier  for  the  migrant.  There  are  many 
more  promises  than  actual  performances. ) 

Anyone  can  walk  into  the  barren  world  of 
the  migrant  farmworker,  but  few  people 
make  the  trip.  Most  of  them  Just  go  through 
the  motions  of  entering,  or  stand  on  the 
periphery  and  stare  Inside. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  noise  about 
the  migrant's  plight,  but  much  of  It  has  been 
made  by  empty  barrels.  There  are  officials 
content  to  make  superficial  gestures  toward 
solving  the  problem,  and  there  are  political 
figures  who  appear  to  be  more  interested  in 
sensational  headlines  than  in  genuinely 
helping  anyone.  There  also  are  do-gooders 
who  mostly  do  nothing,  or  even  do  bad. 

Fortunately.  th«-e  are  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger  who  are  working  sincerely 
to  aid  migrants  on  both  governmental  and 
social  levels.  These  Include  legislative  and 
administrative  officials  who  are  close  to  the 
problem,  persons  whose  Jobs  bring  them  into 
contact  with  farmworkers,  and  volunteers 
who  "want  to  help." 

Probably  the  outstanding  Long  Island 
agency  involved  in  the  migrant  field  is  the 
Suffolk  Health  Department.  Registered 
migrant  camps  are  livable  because  of  the 
thoroughness  and  falrmindedness  of  the 
health  department  inspectors  who  check 
them  regularly.  The  department,  which 
shrugs  off  pressure  from  both  political  and 
farm  quarters,  also  works  with  the  State 
employment  office  to  obtain  better  stand- 
ards In  migrant  housing  that  does  not  come 
under  the  farm-camp  code. 

Health  Department  Sanltarl^  Sid  Beck- 
wlth  may  well  be  the  county's  top  expert  on 
the  realities  of  migrant  life.  He  achieved 
his  expertness  by  inspecting  camps,  and  by 
talking  to  both  migrants  and  farmers  over  a 
period  of  years.  Farm  representatives  may 
not  always  agree  with  him,  but  they  respect 
him.  It  Is  Beckwith's  feeling  that  "the  gen- 
eral public  believes  the  solution  belongs  to 
the  group  employing  the  migrant  labor — the 
farmer.  The  problem  actually  belongs  to  all 
groups;  farmers,  wholesalers,  public  agencies, 
communities,  and  municipalities." 

Officials  such  as  Beckwlth  make  worth- 
while contributions  toward  doing  something 
about  the  migrant  problem.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  for  every  Sid  Beckwlth,  there  is  an 
official  who  may  talk  glibly  of  migrants  but 
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whose  ostensible  expertness  Is  ptirely  second 
hand. 

Much  of  the  programs  aimed  at  migrants 
stem  from  the  work  of  legislative  commit- 
tees. Nationally,  there  are  two  major  groups 
in  this  field — a  Senate  unit  headed  by  New 
Jersey  Democrat  Harbison  Williams,  and  a 
House  group  chaired  by  New  York  Democrat 
Herbert  Zelenko. 

The  Williams  unit  has  been  Impressive  in 
pioneering  migrant  reforms.  The  2Selenko 
aubcommlttee  Is  seeking  similar  worthwhile 
legislation,  but  It  has  drawn  mixed  reaction 
from  some  observers.  At  hearings  held  by 
the  House  group  in  New  York  this  past  May, 
farm  representatives  complained  that  they 
were  not  given  a  chance  to  fully  state  their 
positions.  The  sensational  testimony  of  one 
witness,  a  New  Jersey  migrant,  was  discred- 
ited after  It  had  produced  headlines  In  the 
Spanish  press.  A  number  of  persons  In  the 
Rlverhead  area  told  a  reporter  of  being  con- 
tacted by  committee  Investigators.  But 
they  said  that  the  Investigators  appeared  to 
be  primarily  Interested  In  whether  they  knew 
of  any  abuses  of  a  sensational  nature.  One 
committee  representative  was  reported  as 
saying  that  his  major  objective  was  to  get 
headlines. 

In  Suffolk  County,  a  citizens'  unit  has 
been  appointed  to  study  the  migrant  prob- 
lem. The  group,  the  Suffolk  County  Migrant 
Labor  and  Slum  Clearance  Committee,  was 
organized  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Committee 
Chairman  Thomson  C.  McGowan,  of  Hunt- 
ington, said  at  a  recent  civic  meeting  that 
the  group  has  been  studying  the  problem 
Intensively.  As  yet.  however.  Its  material 
program  has  been  primarily  of  a  pilot  nature. 

The  group  started  a  pilot  project  last 
fall,  a  4-H  Club  for  slum  children.  Mc- 
Gowan, who  testified  at  length  before  the 
Zelenko  committee,  feels  that  a  settlement 
house  type  of  center  is  needed  urgently  for 
migrants  and  ex-mlgrants  in  the  Rlverhead 
area.  The  committee  has  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  fully  staffed  center  on 
Doctors'  Path  In  Rlverhead.  A  site  previ- 
ously proposed  by  McGowan  was  rejected 
after  It  was  learned  that  a  suggested  wading 
pool  on  It  was  a  polluted  stream. 

TALES    OP    THE    "DO    GOODERS" 

The  migrant  problem  also  Involves  a 
number  of  zealous  but  somewhat  less-than- 
knowledgeable  "do  gooders."  There  Is  the 
woman  who  walked  through  a  migrant  bar- 
racks and  indignantly  told  a  health  depart- 
ment Inspector,  "Why,  they  don't  even  have 
any  reading  lamps  over  their  beds!"  There 
Is  the  group  of  teenagers  from  a  Long  Island 
church  who  visited  the  Cutchogue  labor 
camp  one  winter  and  promised  camp  man- 
ager John  Murphy  that  they  would  come 
back  In  the  spring  to  paint  the  buildings. 
"But  I  never  saw  them  again,"  says  Murphy. 
He  adds  that  "the  average  white  person  Is 
afraid  to  go  In  the  camp  alone.  If  anybody 
really  wants  to  know  what  it's  like,  they 
should  spend  a  weekend  here." 

The  most  Impressive  social  group  actually 
working  Inside  the  migrant  world  consists 
of  young  people  from  everywhere  except  the 
North  Pork  of  Long  Island.  It  Is  a  group 
of  19  college  students  from  throughout  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  who  are  taking 
part  In  a  work  project  sponsored  by  the 
American  F-rlends  Service  Committee.  Only 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  Crom,  leaders  of  the 
group,  are  Quakers.  The  others  are  Jews, 
Protestants,  Moslems. 

The  students,  who  pay  their  own  expenses, 
are  working  with  children  from  slums  and 
migrant  camps,  and  have  also  started  a 
program  for  adults.  The  resultant  scenes 
are  heartwarming.  Barbara  Brandt,  a  pretty 
coed  from  Brooklyn,  plays  her  guitar  and 
sings  to  an  appreciative  audience  in  a  mi- 
grant camp.  A  reporter  who  is  taking  part 
In  an  afternoon  project  with  the  group  feels 
the  curious  stares  of  white  sunbathers  as 
he  stands  on  a  beach  with  the  students  and 


about  50  to  60  Negro  children  from  the 
shacktowns  of  Rlverhead.  One  white  woman 
moves  angrily  down  the  beach,  and  talks  to 
other  bathers.  She  points  at  the  slum  group. 
But  the  students  are  oblivious.  The  col- 
ored children  run  on  the  shore  and  jump 
in  the  water,  splashing  and  squealing.  And 
Hormoz  AUzadeh,  from  Iran,  recounts  an 
experience  he  recently  had  while  on  the 
beach  with  the  slum  children.  "A  woman 
came  up  to  me  and  said  'What  are  you  doing 
here?  Why  don't  you  keep  them  where  they 
belong?'  "  AUzadeh  said  he  told  the  woman, 
"Madam,  they  belong  everywhere." 

Long  Island's  Migrants — V 
(By  Harvey  Aronson) 

(Note. — Here  are  the  proposals  of  officials 
who  know  what  can  and  should  be  done  to 
aid  the  migrant.  In  some  areas,  a  start  has 
been  made:  In  others,  little  has  even  been 
contemplated.) 

"It  seems  almost  Impossible  that  a  nation 
dedicated  to  social  Justice  can  permit  some 
2  million  of  our  fellow  Americans  to  live 
among  us  without  any  of  the  rights  that  the 
rest  of  us  take  for  granted." 

The  speaker  was  Senator  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor.  And  the  people  he  was 
discussing  were  the  Itinerant  farmworkers 
who  trek  across  the  United  States  each  year, 
trying  to  grub  a  livelihood  out  of  Its  fields. 
They  are  vital  to  the  country's  farm  economy, 
and  yet  they  have  few  of  the  economic  and 
social  safeguards  enjoyed  by  Industrial 
workers. 

Authorities  Interested  In  improving  mi- 
grant labor  conditions  feel  that  there  Is  an 
urgent  need  for  Federal  laws  that  would  cover 
wage  guarantees,  accident  compensation, 
crew  leader  registration,  and  transportation 
of  migrants.  Locally  on  Long  Island,  ob- 
servers also  see  a  need  for  stricter  town  hous- 
ing "regulations,  centralization  of  migrant 
agencies,  tighter  relief  policies,  and  com- 
munity awareness  of  the  migrant. 

The  major  breakthrough  In  a  migrant  re- 
form program  would  be  a  Federal  minimum 
wage.  Supporters  of  such  legislation  feel 
that  it  should  be  national  rather  than  state- 
wide so  that  a  farmer  In  one  State  Is  not 
forced  to  compete  at  an  economic  disad- 
vantage with  a  farmer  In  another  State.  The 
Williams  subcommittee  has  proposed  an  ag- 
ricultural minimum  that  would  start  at  75 
cents  an  hour  and  rise  to  the  industrial  rate 
In  4  years.  Farm  bureaus  oppose  a  minimum 
wage  on  the  grounds  that  the  farmers'  live- 
lihood Is  too  precarious.  However,  there  are 
Individual  farmers  who  think  differently. 
Said  one  Long  Island  farmer:  "I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  any  legislation  providing  It's  uni- 
versal, providing  growers  can  compete  under 
the  same  conditions." 

NEED   rOR  federal    MINIMUM    WAGE 

One  of  the  advocates  of  a  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  is  Joseph  Monserrat,  chief  of  the 
migrant  division  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  "Farm  groups  In  northern 
States  have  higher  standards  than  in  other 
areas, '  he  said.  "For  the  sake  of  preserva- 
tion against  unfair  competition,  they  should 
promote  standard  standards  across  the  coun- 
try. They  could  begin  with  wages  by  having 
a  Federal  minimum  wage." 

Monserrat  also  feels  strongly  about  the 
need  for  compulsory  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, a  form  of  protection  that  Is  provided 
for  agricultural  workers  in  only  a  few 
States — New  York  not  among  them.  "I 
think  It  is  something  that  should  bother  the 
conscience  of  people,"  said  Monserrat.  "that 
the  workers  who  pick  our  food  and  fiber  in 
1961  can  lose  an  arm  or  a  leg  and  not  collect 
a  cent  for  it  because  there  is  no  compensa- 
tion, while  their  brothers  In  Industry  can." 

Both  a  wage  guarantee  and  compensation 
are  Included  In  a  farm  labor  contract  estab- 


lished by  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Department  of 
Labor.  There  are  only  200  Puerto  Rlcan  con- 
tract workers  on  Long  Island,  but  the  pro- 
gram has  taken  hold  and  proven  a  long-term 
success  in  New  Jersey,  where  there  are  about 
7.000  such  workers.  The  Jersey  program  In- 
cludes a  clean,  modern  reception  center  for 
migrants  at  Glassboro.  N.J.,  that  feat  ares  a 
21-bed  hospital.  The  camp  Is  operated  by 
the  1,400-member  Glassboro  Service  Associa- 
tion, a  farmers'  cooperative. 

The  value  of  the  program  was  succinctly 
explained  this  summer  by  a  worker  ir\  a  New 
Jersey  asparagus  field.  Juan  Camacho,  who 
sends  money  home  regularly  to  his  wife  and 
four  children,  said  the  contract  was  better 
than  coming  to  the  United  States  on  his  own 
because  it  was  "mass  seguro,"  It  offered  more 
security.  Hla  employer,  Mlckleton.  NJ., 
farmer  J.  Ellison  Haines  said  that  the  Glass- 
boro setup  could  be  a  guide  "for  anything 
In  the  way  of  laws." 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  contract  also  Includes 
free  housing  and  requires  the  farmer  to  post 
a  performance  bond.  The  main  objection  of 
farmers  is  that  workers  frequently  do  not 
stay  out  the  length  of  the  contract.  How- 
ever, Puerto  Rlcan  authorities  feel  that  this 
occurs  where  working  conditions  are  not 
kept  up  to  par. 

On  the  Federal  level,  a  start  has  already 
been  made  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
migrants.  The  Senate,  in  addition  to  pass- 
ing a  law  regulating  crew  leaders  last  week, 
has  also  approved  aid  for  conmiunities  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  seasonal  Impact  of 
migrants,  and  grants  for  family  health  serv- 
ice clinics.  Additional  bills  now  under  study 
would  set  up  a  national  advisory  council  to 
the  President  on  migratory  labor  problems 
and  would  prohibit  children  under  14  from 
working  as  migrant  laborers. 

In  the  House,  other  proposals  Introduced 
would  establish  the  all-important  76-cent- 
an-hour  minimum  wage  for  migrants,  permit 
migrants  to  organize  in  unions  and  establish 
day  care  centers  for  migrant  children.  How- 
ever, no  final  congressional  action  on  any 
of  these  measures  is  expected  until  next  year. 

Along  with  Federal  laws,  there  also  is 
action  that  can  be  taken  on  a  local  level. 
One  such  step,  according  to  some  observers, 
would  be  a  Rlverhead  Town  housing  code  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  year-round  slums  filled 
by  ex-mlgrants.  "It  Is  a  little  ridiculous," 
says  Suffolk  County  Health  Department  San- 
itarian Sid  Beckwlth,  "that  we  have  con- 
struction codes  for  migrant  camps  in  River- 
head,  but  that  all  around  them  people  can 
put  up  shacks."  Another  Idea  about  hous- 
ing was  broached  by  John  Murphy,  manager 
of  the  Cutchogue  labor  camp.  "I  know  our 
housing  isn't  the  best,"  he  said.  "But  the 
farmers  haven't  had  a  good  year  since  1952. 
There  should  be  an  agency  to  borrow  money 
from  for  housing  We  could  tear  down  these 
buildings  and  build  new  ones  of  all-concrete 
construction." 

CENTRAL   administration 

Another  step  that  might  be  taken  locally 
would  be  to  centralize  the  administration  of 
migrant  affairs.  "There  la  no  single  agency 
Involved  with  all  phases  of  the  problem," 
explained  Beckwlth. 

Then,  there  Is  the  whole  problem  of  the 
migrant  and  the  community.  Tighter  relief 
residency  laws  would  do  a  great  deal  toward 
preventing  ex-mtgranu  from  becoming  com- 
munity burdens  on  Long  Island.  And  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  educate  migrants 
both  academically  and  socially.  A  man  who 
has  worked  among  Long  Island  migrants 
and  Is  sympathetic  to  them  feels  neverthe- 
less that  some  of  them  "have  got  to  be 
taught  about  electric  ranges,  bathrooms, 
toilets,  and  how  to  take  care  of  floors." 

The  community  also  could  aid  the  migrant 
through  its  courts.  It  is  not  always  easy  for 
a  migrant  to  get  anywhere  with  a  justified 
complaint  against  an  employer.  "Sometimes 
there  is  a  failure  by  the  courts  to  punish 


violators  and  force  rapid  compliance  with 
codes."  said  Beckwlth.  "When  the  ease 
finally  comes  up,  the  migrant  has  gone  home 
and  the  case  is  dtsmlssed."  Out  of  Ktmple 
humazUty,  the  biggest  thing  the  community 
can  do  is  to  let  the  migrant  know  that  it  is 
aware  of  his  existence. 

Frequently,  the  migrant  worker  has  little 
education  and  little  hope.  Even  if  he  la  not 
resigned  to  exploitation,  there  Isn't  much  he 
can  do  on  hla  own  behalf.  Monsemt  said  It 
this  way  at  a  congressional  hearing:  "The 
very  fact  that  these  people  must  move  about 
to  work  puts  them  at  a  disadvantage.  They 
have  no  political  strength.  They  can't  vote — 
ttiey  can't  wait  around  for  a  case  to  come  up 
on  a  court  calendar." 

All  migrant  workers  can  do  is  travel  along 
a  route  of  ripening  crops.  For  most  of  them 
it  La  a  weary  journey,  and  there  are  few  re- 
wards along  the  way. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatires.  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  47)  to  print 
additional  copies  of  report  entitled 
"Freedom  of  Commtinications." 

The  message  also  annoiinced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(3.  739)  to  amend  the  CivU  Service  Re- 
tirement Act,  as  amended,  with  rei^ect 
to  the  meUiod  of  computing  interest 
earnings  of  special  Treasury  issues  held 
by  the  civil  service  retirement  aiui  dis- 
ability fund.        J 

The  message  farther  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1188) 
to  facilitate  the  protection  of  consum- 
ers of  articles  of  merchandise  composed 
-  in  whole  or  In  part  of  gold  or  silver 
from  fraudulent  misrepresentation  con- 
cerning the  quality  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendments,  in  which  It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  further  announced 
that  the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  dlsagredng  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment"!  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  258)  to  amend  the  District  of 
ColtmiWa  Sales  Tax  Act  to  increase  the 
rate  of  tax  Imposed  on  certain  gross  re- 
ceipts, to  amend  the  EMstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act 
of  1942  to  transfer  certain  parking  fees 
and  other  moneys  to  the  hl^way  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bin  (H.R.  258)  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  Increase 
the  rate  of  tax  Imposed  on  certain  gross 
recHpts,  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
hmibia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility 
Act  of  1942  to  transfer  certain  parking 
fees  and  other  moneys  to  the  highway 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  asked  a 
further  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  McMn.LAir.  Mr. 
Bttrkk  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Brothill 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  i»rt 
of  the  House  at  the  further  conference. 
The  message  further  anrwunced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 


ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
3587)  to  amend  section  612  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  out- 
patient medical  and  dental  treatment 
for  veterans  of  the  Indian  wars  on  the 
same  basis  as  such  treatment  is  fiu*- 
nlshed  to  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4797)  for 
the  relief  of  certain  aliens. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
7377)  to  Increase  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  positions  which  may  be  placed 
in  the  top  grades  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  on  the 
nimaber  of  research  and  development  po- 
sitions of  scientists  and  engineers  for 
which  special  rates  of  pay  are  author- 
ized, and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Murray.  Mr. 
James  C.  Davis.  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson. Mr.  CoRBETT.  Mr.  Gross,  and 
Mr.  JoHANSEN  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  542)  relating  to  the  admission  of 
certain  adopted  children. 

The  message  returned  to  the  Senate, 
in  compliance  with  its  request,  the  bill 
(H.R.  8558)  to  amend  section  303(a) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President : 

8.  1440.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved 
July  14.  Ifl60  (74  Stat.  526).  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  register  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  of  certain  motor  vehicle 
operators'  licenses: 

6.2102.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Jeffer- 
son divlElon  erf  the  eastern  district  of  Texas 
■s  the  Marshall  division: 

6.2296.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  organization.  Improvement, 
and  maintenance  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park,"  approved  April  30. 1890: 

HJl.  2181.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Dora  Yong: 

H.R  4357.  An  set  to  increase  monthly  dis- 
ability and  death  compensation  payable  pur- 
suant to  ttw  War  Hasarda  (^on^eosatlon 
Act: 

H.B.  4862.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  and  convey  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  State  of  Iowa; 

HJl.  7667.  An  act  to  amend  chajrter  47 
(Uniform  Code  of  Ifllltary  Justice)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  specific 
statutory  authority  for  prosecution  of  bad 
check  offenses: 

HJl.  7854.  An  act  to  modify  the  project 
for  the  Duluth -Super lor  Harbor.  Minn,  and 
Wis.,  to  provide  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
21st  Avenue  West  Channel,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

HJl.  7888.  An  act  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1958  to  extend  the  time  within 


which  land  In  certain  reservoir  projects  in 
Texas  may  be  reconveyed  to  the  former  own- 
ers thereof; 

HJ.Res.4fiS.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
deportation  al  certain  aliens;  and 

H.J.  Res.  469.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  and  protectlcMi  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  Prince  Georges  and  Charles 
Counties.  Md..  and  for  other  purposes. 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  COKOO 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuMPHKETl  and  the  dlstingtilshed  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  have  over 
the  past  3  days  taken  the  floor  to  chal- 
lenge certain  of  the  statements  I  made 
and  certain  of  the  evaluations  I  pre- 
sented in  my  several  speeches  on  the 
Congo  crisis. 

Among  other  things,  they  challenged 
my  statement  that  there  was  already  a 
dangerous  pro-Communist  Influence  In 
the  Leopoldville  government  and  that 
U.N.  policy  in  the  Congo,  if  it  succeeds 
in  destroying  President  Tshombe.  might 
lead  to  a  complete  Communist  takeover 
in  that  country. 

I  rise  now  to  accept  their  challenge 
and  to  deal  with  their  purported  rectifi- 
cations. 

My  colleague,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  said: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a  trans- 
lation of  an  article  on  the  CTongo  appearing 
in  the  Moscow  New  Times  of  September  8 
was  inserted  in  the  Record  on  September 
13  as  a  g\iide  to  an  explanation  of  the  cin*- 
rent  developments  in  the  Congo.  I  am  some- 
what astonished  that  we  would  seek  guidance 
from  a  second-line  Soviet  publication  which, 
I  am  told,  is  largely  designed  to  purvey 
propaganda  to  foreign  audiences.  In  this 
connection,  let  me  say  that  this  particular 
article  in  the  Moscow  New  Times  is  a  rea- 
sonably typical  example  of  the  deliberately 
misleading  tripe  which  Is  spewed  out  from 
the  Communist  bloc  on  a  dally  basis.  It  is 
literally  crammed  with  dlstorttcns  and  in- 
accuracies. 

In  making  these  remarks,  my  col- 
league implied  that  I  had  based  the 
whole  of  my  case,  or  the  major  part  of 
my  case,  on  an  article  In  the  Soviet  New 
Times.    This  is  inaccurate. 

I  made  my  first  statement  on  the  Con- 
go crisis  on  Friday,  September  8,  several 
days  before  the  Moscow  New  Times  arti- 
cle had  come  to  my  attention.  In  this 
opening  statement  I  made  the  eharge 
that  the  U.N.-fostered  coalition  In  Leo- 
poldville was  dangerously  weighted  on 
the  Communist  side  and  that  U.N.  poUey 
was  driving  the  Congo  in  the  direction  of 
Communist  dominatkm.  I  supported 
this  charge  with  certain  basic  state- 
ments of  fact  that  have  yet  to  be  ^al- 
lenged.  I  supported  them  by  Insertlnir 
into  the  Record  articles  by  Ste^^'art  Al- 
sop  and  Marguerite  Higgins  and  other 
distinguished  American  correspondents. 

In  short,  the  Record  will  clearly  reveal 
that  the  charges  I  have  made  and  the  es- 
sential facts  I  have  presented  In  suppm't 
of  these  charges,  were  not  based  on  an 
EU'tlcle  In  the  Soviet  press. 

I  did  introduce  into  the  Record  on 
Wednesday,  September  13.  a  translatioo 
from  the  Russian  edition  of  the  Moscow 
New  Hmes,  by  way  of  amplifying  and 
further  confirming  some  of  the  state- 
ments  that    I    made.     I    believed    the 
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Article  I  had  Inierted  had  much  slgnifl- 
cance  and  I  offered  it  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senators.  In  the  light  of  de- 
velopments since  September  13, 1  believe 
that  the  article  from  New  Times  which 
X  Inserted  on  that  date  has  even  greater 
significance  than  I  had  originally  esti- 
mated. I  again  call  It  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  must  be 
answered  is  whether,  according  to  the 
available  evidence,  the  non-Communists 
or  the  pro-Communists  and  their  hench- 
men hold  the  preponderance  of  power 
in  the  coalition  government  established 
In  LeopoldviUe. 

The  very  able  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  made  the  point  that  we  must  not 
identify  a  follower  of  Lumumba  or  a  fol- 
lower of  Gizenga  with  the  Communists, 
nor  must  we  bandy  these  terms  around 
loosely.  I  agree  with  him.  I  myself 
have  used  these  differing  terms  in  de- 
scribing various  personalities  in  the  Con- 
go because  I  believe  it  is  important  to  be 
careful  about  definitions. 

For  example.  I  never  described  Patrice 
Lumumba  as  a  Communist,  although  I 
feel  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  implied 
that  I  had.  In  his  own  evaluation  of 
Lumumba,  my  distinguished  colleague 
said : 

I  am  quite  sure  he  had  Communist  sym- 
pathies and  found  his  associations  with  the 
Communist  bloc  to  his  advantage.  In  order 
to  retain  and  expand  his  personal  power,  he 
apparently  did  not  mind  serving  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  extension  of  Communist 
bloc  Influence  Into  central  Africa. 

I  accept  this  evaluation,  and  I  find  no 
comfort  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  able  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  has  repeatedly  made 
the  point  that  there  was  serious  danger 
of  a  Communist  takeover  in  the  Congo, 
and  that  only  the  U.N.  had  prevented 
such  a  takeover.  If  there  is  grave  dan- 
ger of  a  Communist  takeover  in  the 
Congo,  then  obviously  there  must  be 
many  Communists  in  the  Congo,  and 
they  must  have  leaders.  If  my  col- 
league's evaluation  of  Congo  personal- 
ities is  correct,  however,  there  is  not  a 
single  Congo  politician  who  can  be 
clearly  identified  as  a  Communist. 
They  are  all  either  anticolonialists  or 
followers  of  Lumumba  or  followers  of 
Gizenga. 

I  would  ask  my  colleague  to  consider 
the  patent  contradiction  in  these  posi- 
tions. 

The  personality  of  Antoine  Gizenga  is 
of  central  importance  in  any  evaluation 
of  the  current  situation  in  the  Congo. 
My  good  friend  from  Minnesota  refuses 
to  characterize  Gizenga  as  a  Commimist 
because  he  says  there  is  no  proof.  He 
would  not  go  beyond  equating  Gizenga 
with  Liunumba,  who,  he  had  said,  "sym- 
pathized with  communism  and  did  not 
mind  serving  as  an  instrument  for  ex- 
tension of  Communist  influence  into 
central  Africa." 

I  cannot  help  wondering  whether  my 
colleague  is  not  carrying  caution  a  bit 
too  far  In  the  case  of  Antoine  Gizenga. 
Absolute  proof  is  diflBcult  to  come  by 
To  this  day  there  is  no  absolute  proof 
that  Fidel  Castro  is  a  Communist,  and 
there  was  still  less  proof  before  he  seized 


power  and  In  the  period  Immediately 
after  he  seized  power. 

In  making  evaluations  about  faraway 
places,  In  trying  to  decide  who  Is  our 
friend  and  who  Is  our  enemy  In  the  world 
struggle,  we  have  to  be  guided  by  certain 
commonsense  rules  of  evidence.  If,  In  a 
desire  to  be  fair,  we  insist  on  absolute 
Juridical  standards  rather  than  these 
commonsense  standards,  we  will.  In  vir- 
tually every  situation,  wind  up  by  con- 
cluding that  there  Is  no  proof;  and  we 
will,  in  consequence,  fail  to  take  the 
action  that  should  have  been  taken. 

The  failure  to  apply  commonsense 
rules  of  evidence  has  been  responsible 
for  a  paralysis  of  policy  in  a  whole  series 
of  situations. 

Our  State  Department  experts  believed 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  not 
really  Communists  but  agrarian  reform- 
ers; so  we  failed  to  take  the  necessary 
action  in  China. 

At  a  later  date,  there  were  State  De- 
partment experts  who  took  the  stand 
that  there  was  no  proof  Fidel  Castro  was 
a  Communist,  and  that  only  one  or  two 
of  his  entourage  could  be  identified  with 
certainty  as  Communists.  Again  we 
failed  to  take  the  necessary  action. 

Today,  it  would  appear,  there  are 
other  State  Department  experts  who  are 
not  prepared  to  accept  the  very  substan- 
tial proofs  offered  by  the  British  Royal 
Commission  that  Cheddi  Jagan,  of  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  is  a  Communist.  And  in 
this  instance,  too,  our  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  enemy  has  led  to  a  paralysis  of 
policy  that  has  played  into  the  hands 
of  this  enemy. 

Mr.  President.  I  desire  as  much  as  any- 
one in  this  body  to  be  fair  and  to  avoid 
premature  conclusions.  But  I  do  not 
think  I  was  wrong  when,  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  the  game,  I  said  that  the  Castro 
movement  was  Communist  dominated 
and  that  Fidel  Castro  himself  was  prob- 
ably a  Communist. 

I  do  not  think  I  was  wrong  when,  be- 
fore the  recent  British  elections,  I  de- 
scribed Cheddi  Jagan  to  my  colleagues 
as  a  proven  Communist.  And  I  do  not 
think  I  was  wrong  in  nailing  the  Com- 
munist label  firmly  and  without  reserva- 
tion on  Antoine  Gizenga. 

Either  there  are  no  Communists  in 
the  Congo,  or  there  are  some.  If  there  is 
a  single  Congolese  political  leader  who 
qualifies  as  a  Communist,  that  man 
without  any  question  is  Antoine  Gizenga. 

When  Patrice  Lumumba  was  alive, 
most  Western  correspondents  and  ex- 
perts who  visited  the  Congo,  made  evalu- 
ations of  Lumumba  similar  to  that  of 
my  colleague's.  In  general,  they  de- 
scribed him  as  an  explosive  and  dan- 
gerously pro-Communist  opportunist. 
Their  evaluation  of  Gizenga.  however, 
was  different.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion they  described  Gizenga  as  a  much 
more  sinister  and  dangerous  personality, 
as  someone  who  was  either  a  Communist 
or  consistently  pro-Communist.  Indeed. 
Gizenga  is  probably  the  only  Congolese 
political  leader  who  has  been  persist- 
ently described  in  these  terms  by  West- 
ern observers  on  the  spot.  As  for  Con- 
golese anti -Communists,  there  is  not  a 
single  one  of  them  who  has  any  doubt 
about  Gizenga. 


Fidel  Castro  and  Cheddi  Jagan  at  cer- 
tain points  In  their  careers  both  pre- 
tended or  Inferred  that  they  were  not 
Communists.  But  Antoine  Olzenga  has 
never  even  deigned  to  deny  Inferen- 
tially  the  many  charges  that  he  Is  a 
Communist. 

When  Colonel  Mobutu  overthrew  the 
regime  of  Lumumba,  Olzenga,  as  Vice 
Premier,  fled  to  Oriental  Province,  In- 
stalled himself  In  the  capital  city  of 
Stanleyville,  and  proclaimed  himself  the 
IcRal  government  of  the  Congo. 

The  world  Communist  movement  sup- 
ported him  in  this  move  politically,  dip- 
lomatically, militarily,  and  economically. 

They  supported  his  claim  to  be  the 
legal  government.  Indeed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  sprinkling  of  leftwing  neu- 
tralists, the  Communist  bloc  nations  were 
the  only  ones  to  establish  embassies  in 
Stanleyville.  They  provided  him  with 
economic  aid  to  l>olster  his  economy. 
They  sent  in  large  quantities  of  military 
supplies  with  the  assistance  of  Cairo. 
They  sent  in  hundreds  of  technicians  and 
agents  disguised  as  technicians.  Day  in 
and  day  out.  the  Communist  radio  in 
every  language  upheld  Gizenga  as  the 
legal  Premier  and  as  the  true  representa- 
tive of  the  forces  of  progress  in  the 
Congo.  And  the  Stanleyville  radio  and 
press  has  reciprocated  the  attention  and 
afTection  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

An  African  friend  said  to  me  recently : 

I  do  not  understand  you  Westerners,  If  you 
want  more  proof  than  this  that  Olzenga  Is  a 
Communist. 

I  agree  with  this  statement.  On  the 
basis  of  the  known  record.  I  stand  by 
the  assertion  I  have  already  made  that 
Antoine  Gizenga  is  the  No.  1  Commu- 
nist in  the  Congo.  Antoine  Gizenga  is 
the  man  the  world  Commuist  movement 
is  backing. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  reported  in  the 
American  press  that  Antoine  Gizenga.  as 
a  Communist,  was  one  of  the  many 
Africans  brought  to  Prague  in  recent 
years  for  cadre  training.  Indeed,  only 
a  few  months  ago,  this  charge  was  re- 
peated in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  by 
Peter  Zenkl,  former  mayor  of  Prague  and 
leading  Czechoslovak  anti -Communist. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  tells  me 
that  according  to  his  own  information, 
Gizenga  has  spent  no  more  than  a  month 
in  the  Communist  bloc,  and  that  only  a 
portion  of  this  time  was  spent  in  Prague. 

I  have  rechecked  the  matter  since  my 
colleague  spoke  and  I  can  state  that  it 
is  widely  believed  both  by  Congolese  and 
by  Americans  who  have  been  in  the 
Congo  that  Gizenga  has  spent  more  than 
a  few  weeks  in  Prague.  There  obviously 
exists  a  conflict  of  information. 

But  I  do  not  think  this  conflict  of 
information  is  at  all  important.  The 
really  important  thing  is  what  Gizenga 
stands  for,  what  he  has  done,  what  evi- 
dence there  is  of  his  cooperation  with 
and  involvement  in  the  world  Commu- 
nist conspiracy.  The  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota  came  very  close  to  this  posi- 
tion at  one  point  in  his  speech  when  he 
said  that  the  only  logical  criterion  we 
can  apply  to  any  man  in  a  situation  like 
the  Congo  is:  Does  he  do  the  work  of 
the  Communists? 


Applying  this  criterion  to  Antoine 
Olzenga,  there  ean  be  only  one  answer. 
That  answer  Is,  "Yes." 

The  fact  that  Antoine  Olzenga  is  a 
Communist  does  not  mean  that  every- 
one who  follows  him  Is  a  Communist. 
Indeed,  since  he  pretends  to  head  a  na- 
tionalist movement,  I  am  convmced  that 
the  great  majority  of  his  followers  at 
rank-and-file  level  are  non-CommunlsU, 
But  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
Olzenga  followers  at  rank-and-file  level 
and  those  followers  who  have  been  hand- 
picked  by  Gizenga  for  important  minis- 
terial poets.  Even  in  the  absence  of 
categorical  proof,  it  would  be  common- 
sense  to  assume  that  at  least  some  of 
the  men  designated  by  Gizenga  to  fill 
Cabinet  positions  are  Communists  and 
that  all  of  them  are  obedient  to  his  per- 
sonal discipline. 

The  Moscow  New  Times  article  which 
I  inserted  into  the  Record  on  Monday. 
September  11,  claimed  that  23  of  the  44 
Government  positions  had  been  filled  by. 
I  quote,  "members  of  the  political  par- 
ties of  the  National  Assembly  bloc  headed 
by  Patrice  Lumumba."  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  claimed  that 
this  was  an  exaggeration,  that  only  14 
of  the  44  Ministers  and  Secretaries  of 
State  were  "possible  Gizengaists. " 

State  Department  desk  officers  have 
no  record  of  infallibility  when  it  comes 
to  the  detection  of  Communists  or  to  the 
evaluation  of  pro-Communist  tendencies 
inside  political  movements  or  govern- 
ments. But  let  me  not  press  this  point. 
For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  me  as- 
sume that  my  colleague  was  correct  in 
claiming  that  only  14  of  the  44  Cabinet 
members  are  pro-Gizenga.  On  the 
basis  of  the  very  considerable  experience 
we  have  already  had  with  coalition  gov- 
ernments. I  would  consider  any  coalition 
in  which  the  Communists  and  those  who 
followed  them  held  one-third  of  the 
posts,  to  be  dangerously  loaded  in  favor 
of  the  Communist  side.  I  am  distressed 
that  such  a  coalition  should  now  be  held 
up  as  a  victory  for  the  free  world. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  con- 
sider it  the  duty  of  the  State  Department 
to  inform  the  American  people  accurate- 
ly and  to  warn  them  of  the  perils  that 
lie  ahead  in  any  given  area.    The  infor- 
mation   from    the    State    Department 
which  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Idaho  has  now  made  public  constitutes 
the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge,  that  the 
State  Department  has  advised  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  14  of  the  44  members 
of  the  Congo  Cabinet,  according  to  its 
tally,   are  probably  pro-Gizengaists.    I 
would  consider  my  insertion  of  the  Mos- 
cow New  Times  article  into  the  Record 
justified  if  it  had  accomplished  no  more 
than  smoking  this  significant  admission 
out  of  the  files  of  the  State  Department. 
Coalition    governments    have    to    be 
weighed  not  merely  in  terms  of  their 
arithmetical  content,  but  in  terms  of  the 
positions  assigned   to   the  Communists 
and    those    under   their    control.     The 
Communists  have  traditionally  tried  to 
get  their  hands  on  certain  key  posts,  in- 
cluding the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Ministry  of  Justice,  because  these 
positions  give  th«n  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  their  political  rivals.    My  dis- 


tinguished colleague  from  Minnesota 
confirmed  my  statement  that  both  of 
these  posu  in  the  present  coalition 
government  had  been  awarded  to  ardent 
followers  of  Gizenga  who  had  been 
personally  designated  by  him.  The  post 
of  Minister  of  Justice  went  to  Remy 
Mwambe  and  the  post  of  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  Christophe  Gbenye. 

My  colleague  questioned  the  statement 
that  Obenye  was  a  Prague-trained  Com- 
munist. He  said  that,  according  to  his 
Information,  Obenye  has  not  even  been 
out  of  the  Congo.  I  have  rechecked  this 
item  with  people  who  know  Obenye  per- 
sonally, and  they  insist  that  he  has  been 
out  of  the  Congo  and  has  been  to  Prague. 
On  this  item,  again,  there  is  a  confiict  of 
information  that  can  only  be  resolved 
by  further  investigation. 

But  let  us  not  ignore  fundamental 
facts  while  arguing  over  secondary  facts 
about  which  there  may  be  legitimate  dis- 
pute. The  fundamental  facts  in  the  case 
of  Christophe  Gbenye,  the  man  who  now 
holds  full  police  powers  in  the  Congo 
Government,  are  first,  that  he  is  gener- 
ally recognized  as  the  chief  lieutenant 
to  Gizenga;  second,  that  anti-Commu- 
nist Congolese  consider  him  the  No.  2 
Conmiunist  in  the  Congo;  third,  that,  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior  under  Gizenga's 
rebel  government  in  Oriental  Province, 
he  was  responsible  for  the  ruthless  sup- 
pression of  anti -Communist  opposition 
forces;  fourth,  that  he  is  completely 
obedient  to  Gizenga's  discipline. 

I  was  sunarised  that  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Idaho  and  Miimesota 
should  have  glossed  over  these  facts  as 
though  they  were  unimportant.  I  was 
even  more  concerned  when  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  said  that  he  would  not 
be  surprised,  nor  would  he  "consider  it 
very  meaningful,  if  Premier  Adoula,  in 
order  to  tighten  the  cohesiveness  of  his 
coalition  cabinet,  made  some  further 
concessions  to  secure  the  allegiance  of 
political  figures  who  have  either  sup- 
ported Gizenga  or  Lumumba  in  the 
past."  He  said  that  he  would  not  "fall 
into  paroxysms  of  alarm  if  Gen.  Vic- 
tor Lundula  were  appointed  General 
Mobutu's  second  in  command  t>ecause 
nothing  has  ever  been  charged  against 
Lundula  except  that  he  took  orders  from 
Gizenga." 

I  believe  that  a  commander  of  the 
Congolese  Army  who  takes  orders  from 
Gizenga  is  plenty  to  be  alarmed  about. 

Because  of  the  very  close  relations 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  en- 
joys with  the  Department  of  State,  I 
earnestly  hope  that  this  statement  of  his 
does  not  foreshadow  a  further  extension 
of  the  Gizengaist  infiuence  within  the 
LeopoldviUe  government. 

Having  conceded  the  possibility  that 
there  may  be  an  enlargement  of  the 
Gizengaist  infiuence  in  the  coalition 
government,  my  colleague  went  on  to 
challenge  and  ridicule  a  few  of  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  Moscow  New 
Times  article. 

Specifically,  he  challenged  the  state- 
ments that  Adoula  had  agreed  to  replace 
General  Mobutu  with  the  Gizenga  desig- 
nee General  Lundula,  as  commander  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  that  he  had  agreed 
to  accept  Olzenga  designees  as  Minister 


of  Defense  and  as  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations, 

Now,  there  is  an  art  to  reading  the 
Communist  press.  Sometimes  this  press 
indulges  in  the  most  monstrous  lies  and 
exaggerations;  sometimes  it  tells  the 
truth.  It  is  important  not  to  dismiss 
everything  in  the  Communist  press  as 
lies,  because  when  it  tells  the  truth,  this 
truth  can  have  the  greatest  significance 
for  the  free  world. 

The  report  in  the  Moscow  New  Times 
article,  quoted  verbatim  the  text  of  a 
telegram  from  Gizenga  to  Adoula,  deal- 
ing with  the  replacement  of  Oeneral 
Mobutu:  I  quote  this  wire: 

Simultaneously  with  taking  the  necessary 
measures  with  relation  to  Mobutu,  as  we 
agreed  at  Stanley vUle.  It  Is  necessary  to  re- 
move from  the  army  all  soldiers  and  officers 
who  are  against  the  unity  of  the  coimtry. 

The  Moscow  New  Times  quoted  indi- 
rectly from  another  Gizenga-Adoula 
telegram  in  which  Gizenga  spoke  of  de- 
cisions concerning  the  appointment  of 
Gizenga  followers  to  the  posts  of  Min- 
ister of  Defense  and  representative  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Even  if  the  Moscow  New  Times  article 
were  wrong  on  certain  details,  it  would 
in  no  way  alter  the  basic  nature  of  the 
situation  and  the  facts  which  I  have  just 
recounted  and  which  my  colleague  has 
not  challenged. 

I  have  pondered  this  matter  carefully, 
and  I  have  also  discussed  it  with  several 
people  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
Soviet  press  for  many  years  and  who 
have  the  acquired  ability  to  distinguish 
Communist  lies  from  Communist  truth. 
These  experts  are  agreed  that  this  is 
almost  certainly  an  instance  of  a  Com- 
munist truth,  that  the  Conununists 
would  have  nothing  to  gain  from  forging 
a  telegram  or  telegrams  from  Gizenga 
to  Adoula,  and  that  the  account  in  the 
New  Times  probably  conveys,  with  es- 
sential accuracy,  the  statements  made 
by  Gizenga  and  his  followers. 

There  are  other  criteria,  common- 
sense  criteria,  which  can  help  us  to  de- 
termine whether  this  was  an  instance 
of  Commimist  falsehood  or  Communist 
truth. 

The  first  criterion  is:  How  do  these 
statements  jibe  with  what  we  know 
about  the  LeopoldviUe  government  and 
its  actions?  My  opinion  is  that  it  jibes 
completely  with  the  pattern  I  have  out- 
lined. 

The  second  criterion  is:  Is  there  any 
confirmation  for  these  statements  from 
other  sources?  My  colleagues  claim 
that  General  Mobutu  is  secure  in  his  po- 
sition as  commander  of  the  armed 
forces.  On  the  other  hand,  many  West- 
ern newspapers,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  have  carried  the  story  that  Mo- 
butu's position  has  become  exceedingly 
shaky  because  of  the  role  he  played  in 
negotiating  President  Tshombe's  release 
from  a  LeopoldviUe  prison,  and  there 
have  been  independent  reports,  even  be- 
fore the  Moscow  New  Times  article  ap- 
peared, that  Lundula  was  slated  to  re- 
place Mobutu  as  commander  of  the 
armed  forces. 

Let  me  point  to  another  curious  fact. 
The  Moscow  New  Times  from  which  my 
insertion  was  taken,  became  available, 
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in  its  French  edition,  during  the  course 
of  last  week.  In  addition,  the  transla- 
tion which  I  inserted  into  the  Record 
was  widely  carried  by  newspapers  in 
Prance  and  Belgium  on  September  14 
and  15. 

The  Moscow  New  Times  article  pur- 
ported to  quote  from  oCBcial  statements 
by  Gizenga  and  his  followers  as  re- 
ported in  the  Stanleyville  press.  If 
these  statements  and  press  reports  were 
fabrications;  if  there  is.  in  fact,  no 
agreement  between  Gizenga  and  Adoula 
covering  the  apixjintment  of  the  com- 
tfiander  in  chief  and  the  designation  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.N.;  the  Adoula  gov- 
ernment probably  would  have  repudi- 
ated  these   statements   as   false. 

So  far,  the  only  repudiation  I  have 
seen  is  the  one  issued  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Idaho. 

For  my  own  part,  I  shall  be  willing  to 
believe  that  there  is  something  to  this 
repudiation  if  Prime  Minister  Adoula, 
within  the  next  few  days,  gets  up  and 
informs  the  world  that  he  has  concluded 
no  agreement  with  Gizenga  covering  the 
assignment  of  these  important  posts  to 
Gizenga  designees. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  was  any  doubt 
about  where  the  preponderance  of  power 
lies  in  the  Leopoldville  coalition,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  doubt  should  have  been 
resolved  by  the  actions  of  this  govern- 
ment in  the  brief  time  that  it  has  been 
in  office. 

My  colleague  questioned  the  claim  of 
the  Gizenga  group,  as  reported  in  the 
Moscow  New  Times,  that  Adoula  is  com- 
mitted to  "carry  out  all  decisions  made 
earlier  by  the  Lumumba  government." 

Conceivably  this  claim  is  somewhat 
exaggerated.  But  one  of  the  first  things 
that  the  Adoula-Gizenga  government 
did  upon  assuming  office  was  to  invite 
back  to  Leopoldville  the  Communist  bloc 
embassies  which  had  been  expelled  by 
General  Mobutu  and  President  Kasa- 
vubu. 

As  is  generally  known,  these  Commu- 
nist bloc  embassies,  with  their  hundreds 
of  trained  agents  posing  as  diplomats, 
almost  succeeded  in  turning  the  Congo 
over  to  communism  in  the  early  chaotic 
days  of  the  Republic.  The  return  of 
these  embassies  to  Leopoldville  cannot  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  con- 
strued as  a  victory  for  our  side;  it  is  a 
victory  for  the  Communist  side. 

This  is  a  fact  which  my  colleagues 
chose  to  ignore. 

Shortly  after  the  Adoula-Gizenga 
coalition  was  formed,  there  took  place 
the  Belgrade  Conference  of  neutralist 
countries.  Prime  Minister  Adoula  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  attend  this  Confer- 
ence. The  conveners  of  the  Conference 
advised  him  that  he  could  attend  only 
if  he  was  accompanied  by  Vice  Premier 
Gizenga.  The  condition  was  accepted; 
and  Adoula  and  Gizenga  went  to  Bel- 
grade and  dutifully  voted  for  all  the 
anti-Western  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Belgrade  Conference,  without  even  the 
minor  reservations  that  men  like  Nehru 
and  Nasser  felt  constrained  to  indicate. 
The  conduct  of  Gizenga  and  Adoula 
at  the  Belgrade  Conference,  again,  was 


not  a  victory  for  the  West;  it  was  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Communists.  This  is 
another  fact  that  my  colleagues  chose  to 
ignore. 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  critical  fact 
of  all:  the  appointment  of  an  admin- 
istrator for  Katanga  Province.  This  was 
the  most  important  position  filled  and 
the  most  significant  action  taken  by  the 
coalition  government  since  its  formation. 
Katanga  has  60  percent  of  the  world 
supply  of  cobalt  and  vast  mineral  wealth 
of  other  kinds.  The  control  of  this 
mineral  wealth  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  free  world.  Moscow  has 
been  eyeing  this  mineral  wealth  greedily 
for  many  years;  indeed,  this  is  a  major 
part  of  its  purpose  in  the  Congo. 

Against  this  background,  it  is  clear 
that  there  must  have  been  some  conflict 
within  the  coalition  government  between 
pro-Western  elements  and  pro-Commu- 
nist elements  over  the  selection  of  a  man 
who  would  fill  the  post  of  administra- 
tor for  Katanga.  Who  was  appointed? 
Egide  Bochely-Davidson.  an  ardent 
Lumurnbaist,  a  former  member  of  the 
Gizenga  government,  and  a  man  who, 
according  to  the  Western  press,  is  con- 
sidered strongly  pro-Communist  by 
Western  diplomats. 

My  own  information  from  a  reliable 
American  source  is  that  Bochely-David- 
son is  not  only  a  Communist,  but  an 
agent  of  the  Soviet  Secret  Police.  The 
State  Department  has  said  that  it  has  no 
proof  Bochely-Davidson  is  a  Communist, 
but  it  admits  that  he  is  a  Gizenga  fol- 
lower and  that  he  would  probably  take 
his  orders  from  Gizenza. 

The  newspapers  of  this  Wednesday 
reportt^d  that  Prime  Minister  Adoula  had 
made  a  vitriolic  attack  on  "the  capitalist 
nations."  and  had  said,  I  quote,  "Mr. 
Hamrr.arskjold  was  the  victim  of  certain 
financial  circles  for  whom  a  human  life 
is  not  equal  to  a  gram  of  copper  or 
uranium. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota, in  the  light  of  this  outburst, 
still  defended  Prime  Minister  Adoula 
as  a  'recognized  anti-Communist"  and 
"a  recognized  friend  of  America."  I 
can  recall  no  newspaper  account  that 
went  beyond  describing  Adoula  as  a 
"neuti  alist."  About  all  I  can  say  is  that 
if  Prime  Minister  Adoula  is  representa- 
tive of  the  ardently  anti-Communist  and 
pro-free-world  elements  in  the  Leo- 
poldville government,  then  heaven  help 
us. 

These  are  the  actions  against  our  in- 
terests that  have  been  taken  by  the  Leo- 
poldville government  since  its  installa- 
tion. I  ask  my  colleagues  whether  they 
can  name  a  single  action  taken  by  the 
Leopoldville  government  since  its  instal- 
lation that  can  be  characterized  as  up- 
holding the  side  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  every  reason  to 
fear  that  the  Moscow  New  Times  article 
was  an  instance  of  Communist  truth, 
and  I  believe  that  the  coming  weeks 
will  bear  this  out. 

But  even  if  some  of  the  statements 
reported  by  the  Moscow  New  Times  were 
incorrect,  it  would  not  cancel  out  the 
salient  facts  that  a  minimum  of  14,  and 
possibly  as  many  as  23,  members  of  the 
44-man  Cabinet  are  Gizenga  followers; 


that  the  key  positions  of  Minister  of 
the  Interior  and  Minister  of  Justice 
have  been  filled  by  Gizenga  appointees; 
that  the  critical  position  of  administra- 
tor for  Katanga  Province  was  awarded 
to  an  ardent  Gizenga  follower;  that  the 
Communist  bloc  embassies  have  been 
invited  back  to  Leopoldville  by  the 
Adoula-Gizenga  government;  that  this 
government  joined  in  all  the  resolutions 
critical  of  the  free  world  at  the  Bel- 
grade Conference;  and  that  Prime  Min- 
ister Adoula.  as  yesterday's  papers  re- 
ix)rt,  now  charges  that  the  capitalist 
nations  were  responsible  for  the  death 
of  Dag  Hammarskjold. 

So  much  for  the  coalition  government 
in  Leopoldville.  Now  I  wish  to  address 
myself  specifically  to  the  question  of 
Katanga  and  U.N.  intervention  in  Ka- 
tanga. 

My  good  friend,  the  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota,    challenged    my    statement 
that  there  had  been  more  public  order 
in  Katanga  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Congo.    He  said  that  Katanga  was 
equally  involved  in  the  frightful  rioting 
and  warfare  that  erupted  in  the  month 
following    the    Congo's    independence, 
that  he  had  vivid  memories  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  Belgian  population  re- 
jKjrtedly  fleeing  from  Elisabethville  In 
a  mad  scramble  for  safety  into  Northern 
Rhodesia,    that    there    are    whole    city 
blocks  in  the  African  quarter  of  Elisa- 
bethville which  still  stand  seared  by  fire 
and  looting  which  occurred  when  the 
Katanga  gendarmery  went  out  of  hand. 
I  believe  the  distinguished  Senators 
memory  has  played  a  trick  on  him  and 
that   he   has   confused   Leopoldville   or 
Stanleyville  with  Elisabethville.    By  and 
large,    remarkable    order    prevailed    in 
Katanga  while  the  rest  of  the  Congo  was 
erupting  in  bloodshed  and  flames.   There 
was    a   brief    mutiny   of    units    of   the 
Katanga  gendarmery,  but  it  was  quelled 
overnight  with  only  a  handful  of  casu- 
alties.   The  physical  damage  was  neg- 
ligible.    It  is  completely  inaccurate  to 
say  that  entire  city  blocks  were  seared 
by  fire  and  looting.    Because  it  believed 
that  President  Tshombe's  personal  in- 
fluence was  largely  responsible  for  the 
peaceful  transition  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order  in  Katanga,  the 
Belgian    Government     bestowed     upon 
President  Tshombe  the  highest  award 
available  to  non-Belgians. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  claimed 
that  President  Tshombe  controlled  only 
half  his  Province  and  that  the  other 
half  has  been  the  scene  of  fierce  tribal 
warfare.  Let  me  venture  the  suggestion 
that  this  Information  from  U.N.  sources 
which  desire  to  bolster  their  own  posi- 
tion, is  exaggerated  many  times  over. 
I  have  received  letters  from  American 
missionaries  in  Katanga,  some  of  whom 
travel  widely,  which  satisfy  me  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  Katanga  is  peace- 
ful and  that  the  authority  of  the 
Tshombe  government  Is  respected. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota further  sought,  if  I  understood 
him  correctly,  to  create  a  parallel  be- 
tween President  Tshombe  and  Gizenga, 
and  for  that  matter,  most  of  the  Congo 
politicians,  by  taking  the  stand  that  all 
of  them  are  volatile  and  inclined  to 
change  sides.     He  referred  to  a  pur- 


ported broadcast  by  President  Tshombe's 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Godefroid 
Munongo,  threatening  to  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Communist  bloc,  as  evidence 
of  this. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  statement 
to  which  my  colleague  referred  was 
made  by  Minister  Munongo  at  a  time 
when  President  Tshombe  was  conva- 
lescing from  the  effects  of  his  treacher- 
ous imprisonment  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment at  Leopoldville.  I  have  been 
informed  that  Munongo  was  attempting 
to  say.  in  desperation,  something  like 
the  following:  "You  Western  nations 
never  seem  to  support  your  friends  and 
always  seem  to  support  those  who  play 
footsie  with  Moscow.  Perhaps  we  had 
better  be  realistic,  if  we  want  your  as- 
sistance, and  Join  the  ranks  of  those 
who  get  help  from  the  West  by  display- 
ing friendship  for  the  East." 

I  do  not  defend  such  a  statement.  But 
I  understand  how  it  could  be  made  in 
desperation.  I  want  to  point  out  further 
that  President  Tshombe  was  so  per- 
turbed by  the  Interpretation  placed  on 
this  statement  that,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned to  EliBBbethville.  he  sent  his 
brother.  Thomas  Tshombe.  to  the  United 
States  last  July  to  assure  this  country 
that  MunongoB  remarks  did  not  express 
the  policy  of  the  Tshombe  goverrunent, 
and  that  the  Tshombe  government  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. I  believe  that  the  failure  of  my 
friend  from  Minnesota  to  point  this  out 
Is  an  extremely  serious,  although  I  am 
certain,  unintentional  omission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  insert  into  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the  New  York 
Times  dispatch  of  July  28  reporting  on 
the  Washington  press  conference  of 
Thomas  Tshombe. 

I  confess  that  I  am  perplexed  by  por- 
tions of  the  statement  made  yesterday 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
because  I  feel  that  in  certain  cases  one 
portion  of  his  statement  contradicts  an- 
other. 

For  example,  he  is  prepared  to  concede 
at  one  point  that  Colonel  Mobutu's  mili- 
tary coup  was  probably  necessary  in  or- 
der to  save  the  Congo  from  communism. 
At  another  point,  he  appears  to  give  vir- 
tually the  entire  credit  to  the  United 
Nations  for  saving  the  Congo  from  com- 
munism. 

Prom  a  preliminary  reading  of  these 
two  passages,  one  would  almost  con- 
clude that  the  XJnited  Nations  and  Colo- 
nel Mobutu  acted  in  concert  to  save  the 
Congo  from  communism.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is.  as  everyone  knows,  that  the 
United  Nations  strongly  supported  the 
goverrunent  of  Lumumba  on  grounds  of 
constitutionality,  that  it  opposed  Mobutu 
by  every  means  short  of  force,  that  at 
a  few  isolated  points  it  came  to  open 
shooting  between  Mobutu's  soldiers  and 
the  United  Nations,  and  that  it  was 
thanks  to  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  that  the  provisional  re- 
gime installed  by  Colonel  Mobutu  was 
forced  to  relinquish  office  and  turn  its 
powers  over  to  a  cabinet  elected  by  the 

Lumumbaist-dominated  National  Assem- 
bly. 

The  statements  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Idaho  and  Minnesota, 


as  I  read  them,  came  very  close  to  justi- 
fying the  UU.  effort  to  depose  the 
government  of  President  Tshombe  by 
force.  They  referred,  as  justification  for 
this  action,  to  a  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion that  called  for  the  use  of  force  to 
prevent  civil  war  or  disorder. 

In  reply  to  this.  I  agree  with  the  com- 
ment of  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
column,  when  it  said: 

In  Korea  the  United  Nations  went  to 
war  to  check  outright  aggression.  In 
Katanga  it  seeks  to  avert  civil  war  by 
removing  a  potential  belligerent,  and 
not  the  one  threatening  to  attack. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  no  civil  dis- 
order in  Katanga.  The  Katanga  Army 
was  not  threatening  to  invade  Leopold- 
ville or  to  attack  its  neighbors.  It  was 
the  U.N.  that  initiated  the  fighting  in 
Katanga  when  it  seized  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  building  on  the  morning  of 
September  13. 

In  the  light  of  these  unchallenged 
facts.  I  say  that  the  U.N.  Command  in 
Katanga  acted  in  a  wanton  and  brutal 
maimer,  against  the  spirit  of  the  U.N.. 
and  without  authorization  under  the 
charter  or  under  the  resolutions  of  the 
Security  Council. 

The  evidence  is  indisputable  that  the 
action  imdertaken  by  the  UJJ.  went 
much  further  than  the  seizure  of  the 
Post  and  Telegraph  Building.  Within 
hours  of  the  seizure,  the  UN.  Command 
had  announced  the  arrest  of  three  of 
Tshombe's  cabinet  ministers,  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  Tshombe  goverrunent  and 
the  appointment  of  Bochely-Davidson 
as  administrator  for  Katanga.  The 
U.N.  representative,  Mr.  Conor  Cruise 
O'Brien,  further  announced,  "that  the 
Katanga  secession  has  ended."  and  that 
the  action  had  been  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  central  government. 

These  are  the  basic  facts.  We  should 
not  permit  them  to  be  obscured  by  refer- 
ences to  the  mercenaries  in  the  Katanga 
Army.  Let  me  point  out,  however,  as 
a  matter  of  interest  that,  compared  with 
the  several  hundred  mercenaries  in  the 
Katanga  Army,  the  Indian  Army  forces 
in  the  Congo  contain  several  thousand 
Ghurka  soldiers,  who  are  not  Indian 
nationals  or  U.N.  ideologs,  but  simply 
mercenaries.  These  United  Nations 
mercenaries  were,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  American  press  and  all 
Europeans  in  Elisabethville.  guilty  of 
brutality  that  will  forever  stain  the  name 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  to  insert  into  the 
Record,  at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  a 
statement  signed  by  all  the  European 
doctors  in  service  in  Elisabethville  at 
the  time  of  the  United  Nations  action. 

These  distinguished  Senators  who 
have  spoken  against  my  position  have 
asked  that  we  should  not  jmnp  to  hasty 
conclusions,  that  we  should  not  condemn 
the  U.N.  action  before  all  the  facts  are 
in.  I  was  distressed  that  they  did  not 
see  fit  to  call  for  an  immediate  cease- 
fire, so  that  the  factfinding  which  they 
endorsed  could  be  conducted  in  an  ob- 
jective and  meaningful  manner  and  not 
against  the  background  of  a  fait  accom- 
pli. They  asked  for  a  delay  in  passing 
judgment  on  the  U.N.  action;  but  ap- 
parently they  were  not  willing  to  ask 
the  U.N.  to  delay  its  attempt  to  seize 


military  control  of  Katanga  and  depose 
President  Tshombe. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  action  in 
the  Congo  was  conceived  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  General  or  whether 
Dr.  O'Brien  acted  on  his  own  initiative. 
An  article  in  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
strongly  suggests  that  Dr,  O'Brien  acted 
without  Hammarskj old's  approval  and 
that  Hammarskjold  was  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  developments.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  taking  military  action  on 
such  far-reaching  implications,  the  U.N. 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  engage  in 
prior  consultations  with  the  members  of 
the  Security  Council.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  consultations  did  not  take  place. 
Our  British  and  French  allies  had  made 
it  clear  that  they  had  no  foreknowledge 
of  the  action  and  they  did  not  approve 
of  it. 

What  remains  unclear  is  whether  the 
State  Department  did  have  foreknowl- 
edge and  did  give  its  blessing  to  the 
deposition  of  President  Tshombe.  This 
is  something  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  clean  up. 

I  believe  that  those  who  now  approve 
or  defend  the  United  Nations  action  in 
Katanga  are  not  helping  the  U.N.  but 
hurting  it.  I  believe  that  in  making  this 
defense,  they  are  guided  by  a  blind 
desire  to  avoid  any  criticism  of  the  U.N.. 
and  they  simply  refuse  to  face  up  to  the 
facts  or  to  the  implications  of  their 
position. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  those  who 
defend  the  U.N.  action  in  Katanga 
whether  they  believe  that  the  proper 
way  of  preventing  civil  war  is  to  inter- 
vene against  the  intended  victim  and  not 
against  the  aggressor. 

I  would  ask  them  if  they  would  con- 
sider if  the  function  of  the  U.N.  to  in- 
tervene against  secessionist  movements 
everywhere,  and  if  they  do,  whether  they 
would  recommend,  as  a  next  step,  that 
the  U.N.  intervene  against  Senegal  to 
force  its  Veuniflcation  with  the  Mali 
Federation. 

I  would  ask  them  whether  they  con- 
sider it  the  function  of  the  U.N.  to  in- 
stall and  foster  coalition  governments 
that  are  heavily  weighted  on  the  pro- 
Communist  side. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota accused  those  who  defend  the 
right  of  secession  from  the  Congo  of  in- 
advertently assisting  the  Communists  to 
take  over  in  the  Congo.  He  argued  that 
the  Congo,  without  the  mineral  wealth 
of  Katanga,  will  be  an  impoverished, 
chaotic  country  that  openly  invites  Com- 
munist subversion. 

Let  me  say  in  reply  to  this,  that  I 
would  personally  prefer  to  see  a  free 
federation  of  Congo  states.  I  believe  this 
to  be  President  Tshombe's  position.  I 
believe  that  such  a  federation  could  have 
been  achieved  had  the  United  Nations 
not  intervened  to  force  the  government 
of  General  Mobutu  to  relinquish  its  pow- 
er to  the  Lumumbaist  national  assem- 
bly. I  believe  further  that  the  instal- 
lation of  the  heavily  weighted  coalition 
government  in  Leopoldville.  more  than 
any  other  single  factor,  has  militated 
against  a  free  federation  of  the  Congo. 
If  I  were  President  Tshombe.  I  would 
refuse  as  resolutely  as  he  has  any  sug- 
gestion that  I  subordinate  my  territory 
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to  the  control  of  central  government 
which  already  displays  a  dangerous  de- 
gree of  Communist  and  pro-Communist 
influence,  and  which  will  probably  be 
under  complete  Communist  control  be- 
fore too  many  political  moons  have 
passed. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.N.  can  emerge 
with  honor  from  the  Congo  situation  if 
it  now  demonstrates  that  it  is  big  enough 
to  recognize  the  errors  that  have  been 
made  and  to  readjust  its  policy  accord- 
ingly. 

I  was  happy  to  learn  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  cease-fire  Wednesday  between 
President  Tshcmbe  and  the  U.N.  repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  decision  to  re- 
move Dr.  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien  as  U.N. 
representative  in  Katanga.  These  are 
the  first  essential  moves  in  the  return 
to  sanity  and  probity.  I  believe  that  an 
outraged  world  opinion  has  played  an 
important  role  in  producing  this  return 
to  sanity.  If  I  have  myself  been  able  to 
contribute  in  small  measure  to  this  wel- 
come development,  I  feel  that  my  sev- 
eral statements  on  the  Senate  floor  have 
been  more  than  amply  rewarded. 

That  we  were  previously  on  the  wrong 
path  and  that  we  are  now  on  the  right 
path  is.  I  believe,  clearly  indicated  by 
Moscow's  reaction  to  the  news  of  the 
cease  fire.  Let  me  again  quote  from  the 
Soviet  press,  or  to  be  more  accurate  from 
the  New  York  Times  account  of  the  So- 
viet press  reaction: 

Moscow     Scores     Capttulatioh 

London,  September  21  (Reuters). — The 
Soviet  Union  condemned  In  Tebement  terms 
tonight  the  United  Nations  and  the  forces 
of  Katanga  Province. 

The  Moscow  radio  In  a  home  service  broad- 
cast called  the  agreement  a  "new  capitula- 
tion" on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations. 

Tass,  the  Soviet  press  agency,  said  the 
agreement  with  President  Tshombe,  whom 
Tass  called  a  "colonialist  puppet"  evoked 
only  a  feeling  of  "indignation." 

The  Tass  writer,  V.  Kharkov,  said  what  had 
been  a  promising  United  Nations  operation 
to  end  the  secession  from  the  Congo  of 
Katanga  had  ended  in  a  total  flop. 

The  way  is  cleared  for  peaceful  ne- 
gotiations— and  it  is  only  through  peace- 
ful negotiations  that  an  organization  like 
the  U.N.  should  endeavor  to  achieve  its 
objectives  unless  there  is  a  clear  danger 
of  attack  against  the  public  order  or 
against  its  own  forces.  The  cease  fire 
has  also  cleared  the  way  for  a  reappraisal 
of  our  entire  pohcy  in  the  Congo.  And 
I  hope  we  will  take  advantage  of  this  in- 
terval to  examine  this  policy  with  brutal 
frankness  and  without  regard  for  per- 
sonal reputations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  Moscow  New  Times  ar- 
ticle dealing  with  the  situation  in  the 
Congo,  and  several  articles  and  editorials 
that  have  appeared  in  recent  days  in  the 
American  press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Katancans  Dsnt  Asking  Soviet  Aid — Congo 

Province     Delegation     ik     U.S.     Rebitts 

Report 

Washinctoh,  July  28. — ^A  high-ranking 
delegation  from  secessionist  Katanga  Prov- 


ince in  the  Congo  denied  today  that  Katanga 
was  negotiating  for  Soviet  aM. 

Thomas  Tshombe,  brother  of  Katanga's 
President  Moise  Tshombe.  said  at  a  news 
conference  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  delegation's  visit  here  was  "to  correct 
the  Impw-ession  we  want  Soviet  help." 

In  Katanga  earlier  this  week.  Interior  Min- 
ister Ocidlrold  Munungo  announced,  accord- 
ing to  news  agency  reports,  that  Katanga 
had  accepted  Soviet  aid  offers.  He  also 
said,  the  reports  added,  that  negotiations  had 
been  opened  with  the  Soviet-backed  regime 
of  Antcine  Glzenga  In  Stanleyville  Province. 

tshombe  said  to  be  ill 

President  Tshombe  has  been  reported  to  be 
ill  and  he  has  made  no  public  appearances 
since  July  11. 

In  addition  to  the  President'^  brother,  the 
delegation  consisted  of  Jean-Marie  Pweto, 
vice  president  of  Katanga's  National  As- 
sembly, and  Harry  Kambola,  president  of 
tlie  ruling  Conakat  Party.  Thomas  Tshombe 
is  a  member  of  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Tshombe  denied  that  the  Interior 
minister  had  expressed  Katanga  policy  In 
his  remarks  on  ties  with  Moscow. 

In  repudiating  the  official,  Mr.  Tshombe 
said  he  was  speaking  "for  my  brother,  the 
national  assembly,  and  the  people  of 
Katanga." 

"We  don't  want  anything  to  do  with  Rus- 
sia," Mr.  Pweto  declared. 

The  three  spoke  through  a  Belgian  ad- 
viser, Michel  Struelens,  who  said  he  repre- 
sented the  Katanga  Information  Service  in 
New  York. 

The  Kntanga  officials  met  earlier  In  the  day 
at  the  State  Department  with  low-ranking 
officials  In  charge  of  Congo  affairs.  They  had 
an  appointment  to  talk  with  Roger  Tubby, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Af- 
fairs. A  spokesman  In  Mr.  Tubby's  office 
said  the  appointment  had  not  been  kept. 

The  United  States  does  not  recognize 
Katanga  as  a  sovereign  state  and  the  State 
Depanment  supports  the  United  Nations 
policy  of  trying  to  help  form  a  national 
Congolese  Government. 

Officially,  the  State  Department  had  "no 
comment"  on  whether  there  had  been  any 
meeting   with   the   delegation. 

But  sources  In  the  Dep.vtmenfs  African 
Bureau  said  the  talks  had  been  routine  and 
that  the  visit  did  not  mean  any  change 
In  U.S.  policy. 

The  delegation  left  Washington  by  auto- 
mobile for  New  York  in  the  afternoon  and 
said  It  would  return  Thursday  for  a  meeting 
with  American  businessmen  Interested  In 
investments  in  Africa. 

GizENCA  Protests  to  U.N. 

Leopoldville,  The  Congo,  July  28  (Reu- 
ters).— Antolne  Glzenga,  head  of  the  dissi- 
dent. Soviet-backed  Congo  regime  at  Stan- 
leyville, has  protested  to  the  United  States 
over  alleged  violations  of  an  agreement  un- 
der which  the  Congolere  Parliament  Is  meet- 
ing. It  was  disclosed  today. 

The  United  Nations  staff  here  said  It  had 
conveyed  the  protest  from  Mr.  Glzenga  to 
Dag  Hammarskjold,  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Parliament  opened  Its  first  session  In 
10  months  yesterday  at  Louvanlum  Univer- 
sity near  here,  with  all  Congolese  factions 
repreuented  ezx^ept  secessionist  Katanga 
Province. 

Mr.  Glzenga's  protests  were  understood  to 
stem  from  reports  that  the  Congolese  Presi- 
dent. Joseph  Kasavubu,  and  United  Nations 
officials  were  freely  entering  and  leaving  the 
university,  despite  an  agreement  that  the 
lawmakers  were  to  be  left  alone. 

Another  Glzenga  complaint  was  over  the 
presence  of  armed  Congolese  soldiers  In  Lto- 
poldviile  In  violation  of  an  agreement  to 
disarm  soldiers  during  the  parliamentary 
session. 


Mr.  Glzenga  is  regarded  as  possible  Pre- 
mier In  a  projected  government  of  national 
union.  Supporters  of  Mr.  Glzenga  say  he 
plxuis  to  come  to  Leopoldville  as  soon  as  his 
health  permits. 
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Am  Atpkal  to  the  Conscience  or  the  Inter- 
matunal    Medical    Communitt 

On  this  day.  we,  the  undersigned  doctors, 
on  duty  In  Ellsat>ethvllle,  attest  on  our 
honor  that  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the 
United  Nations  are  tiring  on  Katauglst  am- 
bulances, after  wounding  ambulance  at- 
tendants In  the  uniform  of  the  Red  Cross; 
that  the  ambulances  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  addition,  are  not  giving  the  most  ele- 
mentary assistance  to  civilians  who  require 
it:  tliat  three  hospitals  In  the  city  have  been 
transformed  Into  offensive  bases  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  United  Nations,  Including  times 
when  they  were  filled  with  sick  people  In 
beds,  and  that  the  United  Nations  soldiers 
fired  at  both  soldiers  and  civilians  from  the 
gardens  and  roofs  of  these  hospitals.  One 
o.'  these  hospitals  Is  called,  perversely,  the 
United  Nations  Red  Cross  Hospital.  UN. 
snipers  In  this  hospital  were  responsible  for 
wounding  numerous  civilians. 

(Signatures  of  European  doctors  In  EUsa- 
bethvUle.) 

Elisabethville.   September   15.  1961. 


Gtzenca  Men  Win  Victost  in  Congo — 
Thet  Capture  All  Top  Posts  in  Parlia- 
ment Except  One 

(By  Henry  Tanner) 

Leopoldville.  The  Congo.  July  26 — The 
followers  of  Antolne  Glzenpa.  head  of  the 
Soviet-backed  Congo  regime  In  Stanleyville, 
won  an  Impressive  victory  yesterday  In  the 
Congolese  Parliament. 

Joeeph  Kasongo.  like  Mr  Glzenga.  a  stanch 
follower  of  the  slain  Premier,  Patrice  Lu- 
mumba, was  reelected  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  by  a  margin  of  four  votes. 
Although  his  majority  was  slight  he  swept 
Into  office  with  him  an  all -Glzenga  team  of 
two  Vice  Presidents  and  four  members  of  the 
Secretariat. 

Jacques  Massa.  a  conservative  Minister  in 
the  central  government  of  Premier  Joseph 
neo,  was  Mr.  Kasongo's  opponent.  The  vote 
was  61   to  57. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Presidency  went  to  Vic- 
tor Koumorlko,  a  conservative  with  close  ties 
to  the  central  government,  but  the  positions 
of  two  Vice  Presidents  and  four  Secretariat 
members  were  ftUed  by  men  regarded  as  out- 
right or  potential  followers  of  Mr.  Glzenga. 

ILBO'S    ROLE    T7MCLEAB 

It  was  not  clear  whether  Premier  Ileo,  who 
had  been  President  of  the  Senate  when  It 
first  met  a  year  ago,  had  made  an  attempt  to 
regain  his  old  post  and  had  lost  or  whether 
he  had  withdrawn  his  candidacy  before  the 
vote. 

Presiding  officers  were  elected  at  an  Infor- 
mal meeting. 

The  first  formal  session,  scheduled  for  to- 
morrow morning,  will  be  opened  with  an 
tiddresed  by  President  Joseph  Kasavubu. 

The  Parliament  Is  meeUng  under  United 
Nations  protection  on  the  campus  of  Lova- 
nlum  University.  12  miles  from  the  capital. 
Members  have  been  living  In  seclusion  since 
they  entered  the  campus  last  week. 

GIZZNCA    VICTOKT    A    SUEPSISE 

The  extent  of  the  victory  by  the  Obsenga 
forces  came  as  a  surprise  to  Congolese  poli- 
tical observers  here.  It  caused  speculation 
that  Mr.  Glzenga  might  have  a  better  chance 
than  was  commonly  expected  to  become 
Premier  of  a  national  coalition  government. 

To  be  confirmed  by  Parliament  a  new  gov- 
eminent  requires  an  absolute  majority  In 
both  chambers.  Observers  noted  that  In  the 
lower  House.  Mr.  Glzenga's  forces  needed  to 
add  only  eight  votes  to  those  cast  for  Mr. 
Kasongo. 


Mr.  Olzenga  remained  In  Stanleyville  to- 
day, but  Cleophas  Kamltatu,  president  of 
Leopoldville  Province,  who  visited  him  yes- 
terday, repeated  assurances  that  the  Stanley- 
ville leader  would  Join  the  parliament  ses- 
sion in  the  next  few  days,  as  soon  as  he  was 
completely  recovered  from  a  recent  Illness. 

AaMT  Talks  Bboken  Orr 
Leopolovuxx.  July  26  (Reuters)  .—The 
Congolese  army  chief,  MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  D. 
Mobutu,  has  broken  off  discussions  with 
representatives  of  secessionist  Katanga  Pro- 
vince aimed  at  forming  a  unified  national 
army  command.  It  was  reported  here  today. 
The  military  high  command  said  the  un- 
friendly attitude  of  Katanga  negotiators  had 
made  It  Impossible  to  continue  the  talks  at 
Elizabethvllle,  the  Katanga  capital,  the 
Congolese    news    agency    ACP    said: 

The  command  »ald  the  talks  had  not  been 
terminated  Indefinitely  and  would  be  re- 
sumed If  Katanga  made  a  friendly  and  p>osl- 
tlve  gesture. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  Russia  Is  on 
the  verge  of  wianln^  an  Important  cold  war 
victory  by  default.  For  If  the  Soviets  ex- 
tend their  Influence  Into  Katanga,  they  will 
be  In  a  posltlotij  to  control  70  percent  of 
the  world's  cobalt  supply. 

Radioactive  cobalt  Is  an  Important  ele- 
ment In  hydrog6|n  bombs,  thus  potentially 
Is  the  most  lethaj  force  on  earth.  It  Is  also 
a  valuable  weap*)n  In  the  medical  world's 
light  against  caiicer.  TTie  nonradioactive 
variety  is  u-ed  fo^  high  strength  steel  alloys, 
used  In  conventional  weapons,  and  for  cas- 
ings for  missiles  jequlrlng  tremendous  heat- 
resistant    qualities. 

While  present  VS.  stockpiles  of  the  metal 
are  held  to  be  si^Bclent  to  meet  foreseeable 
needs,  the  West  should  certainly  do  more 
than  sit  idly  by  while  the  Communists  gain 
access  to  territory  that  can  prove  of  im- 
mense strategic  and  political  value  to  them. 
The  world  knows  that  Tshombe  was  antl- 
Cominunist  from  the  beginning.  He  took 
Katanga  out  of  the  Congo  Republic  because 
he  objected  to  attempts  by  the  late  Patrice 
Lumumba  to  draw  the  new  nation  Into  the 
Soviet  orbit. 
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Time  fo«  tJNrrr  in  the  Congo 

President  Kasavubu's  nomination  of  Inte- 
rior Minister  Cyrllle  Adoula  as  the  Congo's 
new  Premier  offers  some  hope,  at  least,  of 
progress  toward  bridging  the  country's  bit- 
ter divisions.  A  ^o-Western  moderate,  Mr. 
Adoula  has  generally  been  thought  the  man 
most  likely  to  be  Acceptable  both  to  the  Ka- 
savubu and  to  tht  Glzenga  factions. 

Even  if  he  wins  parliamentary  approval, 
however,  the  task  of  creating  a  government 
that  can  govern  Effectively  and  wlU  govern 
responsibly  will  b^  a  long  way  from  comple- 
tion. Unless  Mr.  Glzenga  has  changed  radi- 
cally In  his  outlocDt,  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
such  a  governmeat  would  long  keep  his  sup- 
port. Questions  df  the  central  government's 
powers  In  relatlotj  to  those  of  the  Provinces 
have  yet  to  be  rew^Ived.  The  knotty  problem 
of  Molse  TShombe's  reluctance  to  Join  the 
government  remains,  as  does  the  role  of  Mr 
Olzenga  himself. 

The  present  Parliament,  unfortunately  is 
still  largely  a  legacy  of  the  Lumumbist  de'm- 
agoguery  that  dominated  last  year's  elec- 
tions. Perhaps  the  first  year  of  Congolese 
Independence,  with  its  terror  and  bloodshed 
Its  rape  and  pillaging,  its  economic  decay  Its' 
necessary  recourse  to  United  Nations  troops 
to  keep  some  sort  of  order.  Its  scheming  and 
counterschemlng  by  foreign  powers  bent  on 
furthering  their  own  Imperialist  ends  at  the 
Congo's  expense,  has  taught  some  of  these 
fledgling  legislators  enough  elementary  les- 
ions of  what  Is  practicable  and  possible  to 
make   them   mors  responsible   architects   of 
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nationhood.  Perhaps  counsel  by  XJX.  rep- 
resentatives on  the  spot  will  illumine  for 
them  some  of  the  pitfalls  that  yet  Ue  ahead. 

The  chief  hope  for  the  Congo  leaders  Is 
that,  cloistered  as  they  now  are  In  Lovanium 
University,  they  will  rise  to  their  destiny. 

Theirs  is  the  primary  task  of  raising  the 
Congo  to  responsible  nationhood.  They 
sought  Independence;  they  got  It.  "ITiey 
have  witnessed  Its  tragic  aftermath;  now  it 
Is  their  duty  to  use  It  wisely  and  well. 

Mr.  Tshombe  has  stlU  persisted  In  his  boy- 
cott of  the  parliamentary  session.  He  might 
well  consider  whether  the  time  Is  not  now 
ripe — even  from  the  standpoint  of  Katanga's 
own  self-interest — to  cooperate  with  the 
central  government  rather  than  frustrating 
it,  throwing  whatever  strength  he  still  has 
into  the  balance  jn  the  side  of  order  and 
freedom. 

While  the  rest  of  the  Congo  dissolved  in 
chaos,  Katanga  remained  an  Island  of  sta- 
bility. Tshombe's  record  as  an  effective  pre- 
server of  civil  order  entitles  him  to  a  strong 
voice  In  a  united  Congo.  But  if  he  con- 
tinues stubbornly  to  Insist  on  a  separatist 
fiction,  he  dooms  both  the  Congo  as  a  whole 
and  his  own  Province  to  yet  more  of  the 
explosive  strife  that  has  threatened  the 
peace  of  all  Africa. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Aug.  2,  1961) 

See  UJ?.  Aids  Plating  Into  Gizenca's 

Hands 

(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

Nairobi,  Kenya,  August  2  (CDN).— The 
antagonism  of  U.N.  officials  toward  Moise 
Tshombe's  breakway,  pro-Western  Katanga 
may  have  thrown  the  rest  of  the  Congo  into 
the  hands  of  the  Communist-oriented  re- 
gime of  Antolne  Glzenga. 

From  fragmentary  reports  slipping  through 
the  cordon  of  4.000  U.N.  troops  sealing  off 
the  meeting  of  the  rump  Congolese  National 
Assembly  at  Leopoldville,  it  appears  certain 
that  Glzenglsts  have  won  control  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  One,  Joseph  Kasongo, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Chamber! 
Glzenga  Is  the  poUUcal  heh-  of  Patrice 
Lumumba. 

Legislators  supporting  moderate  President 
Joseph  Kasavubu  apparently  hold  a  slight 
edge  in  the  Senate. 

Had  Katanga's  aspirations  been  treated 
with  more  understanding  by  U.N.  repre- 
sentatives, Tshombe's  deputies  would  have 
provided  the  margin  necessary  to  prevent 
Kasongo's  election  and  strengthen  Kasavu- 
bu's  position  in  the  Senate. 

tshombe  ackoss  uver 
Katangan  deputies  are  boycotting  the  as- 
sembly on  Tshombe's  Instructions. 

Tshombe  himself  Is  across  the  river  from 
Leopoldville  In  Brazzaville,  formerly  the 
capital  of  French  Congo,  where  he  has  sug- 
gested that  a  meeting  of  top  Congolese 
leaders  be  held. 

His  presence  In  Brazzaville  was  dictated  by 
his  willingness  to  participate  In  economic  co- 
operation with  the  i-est  of  the  Congo — If  It 
doesn't  endanger  Katanga's  political  au- 
tonomy. 

The  reluctance  of  TiBhombe  and  his  depu- 
ties to  participate  In  the  Leopoldville  as- 
sembly sessions  is  understandable.  The  last 
time  Tshombe  ventured  into  the  Congo  he 
was  arrested,  held  few-  2  months  and  threat- 
ened with  trial  for  treason  and  murder. 

LONG  T7NDEB  ATTACK 

Prom  Its  beginning,  U.N.  officials  and  to 
a  lesser  degree  the  United  States  have  at- 
tacked Tshombe's  regime  on  the  grounds 
that  Katanga's  Independence  violates  the 
territorial  Integrity  of  the  Congo.  Both 
overlooked  the  fact  this  was  an  artificial 
unity  Imposed  by  the  Belgian  regime  and 
that  In  reality  power  was  held  only  by  re- 
gional leaders. 


The    fact    that    Tshombe    was — and    Is 

maintaining  peace  and  productivity  in  Ka- 
tanga while  the  rest  of  the  Congo  has  de- 
teriorated into  tribal  warfare  and  economic 
chaos  shoxild  have  been  sufficient  evidence 
of  his  right  to  be  treated  with  respect  and 
sympathy. 


UJf.  Action  in  the  Congo 

In  line  with  Secretary  General  Hammar- 
skjold's  concept  of  the  United  Nations,  as  a 
"dynamic  Instrument  of  government"  of  a 
developing  "organized  International  com- 
mvmlty,"  United  Nations  troops  have  taken 
drastic  action  to  curb  the  power  of  President 
Tshombe  of  secessionist  Katanga  and  to 
bring  that  province  back  Into  the  Congo 
State  under  the  rule  of  President  Kasavubu 
and  Premier  Adoula.  They  have  arrested 
for  repatriation  dozens  of  Belgian,  French, 
British,  and  other  white  officers  of  the  Ka- 
tanga army,  regarded  as  the  mainstay  of 
President  Tshombe's  rule,  and  have  estab- 
lished a  virtual  state  of  siege  in  Elisabeth- 
vllle. 

This  action  Is  In  line  with  the  Sectirlty 
Council  resolution  of  February  21  calling  for 
the  removal  from  the  Congo  of  all  Belgian 
and  other  foreign  military  personnel  and  po- 
litical advisers.  President  Tshombe  has  pro- 
tested that  the  United  Nations  has  exceeded 
Its  mandate.  But  If  the  action  helps  to  re- 
unite the  Congo  and  ease  both  the  danger 
of  civil  war  and  the  United  Nations  burden. 
It  may  be  Justified  by  the  circumstances. 

But  It  can  be  Justified  only  if  It  does  not 
create  a  panic  among  the  whites  In  Katanga 
which  could  wreck  the  Ctongo's  main  pro- 
ductive facilities  and  If  It  Is  applied  iml- 
formly  throughout  the  Congo.  The  latter 
consideration  arises  because  Antolne  Gl- 
zenga, Communist-trained  head  of  the 
Stanleyville  regime  who  has  accepted  the 
post  of  Vice  Premier,  appears  to  be  plotting 
to  take  over  Premier  Adoula's  government 
from  the  inside. 

He  demands  control  of  the  Congolese  army 
and  police:  he  has  formed  a  "National  Patrice 
Lumumba  party"  to  back  up  his  claims,  and 
his  rampaging  troops  have  just  beaten  and 
expelled  the  American  consul  from  Stanley- 
viUe,  while  Communist  and  other  embassies 
accredited  to  him  remain  there.  The  United 
Nations  Command  has  rushed  reinforce- 
ments to  Stanleyville  and  it  must  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  be  equally  energetic 
there  as  In  Elisabethville. 


What  Is  U.N.  Doing  in  Congo? 
(By  Robert  C.  Ruark) 

This  has  been  -,  very  difficult  year,  it  seems 
to  me,  for  the  application  of  any  sort  of 
ordinary  moral  standards  to  nearly  anything, 
whether  It  was  the  abortive  invasion  of 
Cuba  with  Its  aftermath  of  oiir  President 
endorsing  the  barter  of  human  flesh  for 
machinery  in  the  tractors-for-prisoners  deal, 
or  some  of  the  recent  hlghJInks  of  the  United 
Nations    forces   at    home    and    abroad. 

The  XJJJ.  position  in  the  Congo  alone  has 
been  worthy  of  a  treatise  on  the  merits  of 
fixing  an  umpire  to  rig  the  decisions  in  favor 
of  the  home  club.  Certainly  Its  armed  In- 
tervention in  the  fuss  between  the  vastly 
rich  province  of  Katanga  and  the  vastly 
confused  so-called  central  Congolese  Gov- 
ernment in  Leopoldville  would  have  caused 
E:ing  Solomon  to  actually  chop  the  baby  In 
half,  rather  than  to  threaten  the  mothers 
with  the  harsh  choice. 

It  has  been  little  more  than  a  year,  but 
such  was  the  commoUon  in  Leopoldville  Just 
after  Independence  that  they  pleaded  for  the 
UJJ.  to  ccnae  down  and  sort  out  the  murders, 
rebellions,  and  schisms  between  complete 
rival  governments  In  the  Leopoldville  sector 
alone. 

This  was  more  or  less  done,  although  I 
am  told  in  Africa  that  the  presence  of  other 
African,  albeit  United  Nations,  troops  more 
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or  less  rlchened  the  already  reeking  mlxtvire 
of  rapine  and  plunder,  drunkenness,  and 
violence. 

In  this  same  short  year,  Albert  Kalonjl 
of  the  South  Kasal,  declared  himself  out 
and  nominated  himself  as  king  of  the  dia- 
mond state.  Molse  Tshombe,  no  unsophls- 
tlcate,  realized  that  his  Katanga  had  most 
of  the  riches  of  the  Congo,  and  departed  to 
set  up  an  Independent  state.  Antolne 
Glzenga.  the  pro-Communist  deputy  of  the 
murdered  buffoon.  Lumumba,  dug  himself 
In  at  Stanleyville. 

In  a  typically  African  bit  of  bullet  diplo- 
macy, they  asked  Tshombe  to  a  conference 
on  the  future  of  the  "greater  Congo"  and 
clapped  hlin  In  the  clink  as  cynically  as  his 
men  had  shot  Ltunumba  a  few  months  be- 
fore. Tshombe  somehow  lied  or,  most  likely, 
bribed  his  way  clear  of  his  unwarranted  Im- 
prisonment, took  off  for  home,  and  promptly 
thumbed  his  nose  at  Kasavubu  and  the  other 
mountebanks  who  claim  to  speak  for  the 
vast  Congo,  but  repeatedly  have  been  unable 
to  run  their  own  precincts. 

This  Is  all  fine,  and  to  be  expected  of  free 
peoples  so  drunk  on  freedom  that  they  can- 
not operate  the  vehicle.  But  where  the 
immorality  now  becomes  terribly  apparent  is 
that  the  United  Nations  peacemakers  have 
gone  to  work  so  brazenly  for  the  Kasavubu 
forces  that  they  declare  war  on  Katanga, 
which  has  mostly  been  minding  Its  own  busi- 
ness, in  its  own  province,  with  its  own  gen- 
darmerie and  its  own  money. 

The  United  Nations  troops  marched  on 
Katanga,  and  arrested  the  bulk  of  the  white 
mercenaries  whom  Tshombe  hired  to  run  his 
army  and  ramrod  his  constabulary,  after  the 
time-eroded  habit  of  intelligent  dictators 
who  need  pros  to  run  their  amateurs. 

There  Is  nothing  noble  about  Tshombe. 
and  nothing  nice  about  hiring  mercenaries 
to  fight  your  battles,  as  we  did  in  Cuba  and 
are  trying  to  do  in  other  troublous  spots. 
But  nonnoble,  nonnice.  apart,  is  It  entirely 
moral  for  the  United  Nations  to  become  a 
gun  for  hire,  in  order  to  hijack  Katanga  Just 
because  the  Kasavubu  boys  want  that  lovely 
mining  loot?  I  call  It  criminal  collusion,  or 
armed  robbery,  by  a  supposed  force  for  law 
and  order. 

The  UJJ.  General  Assembly  Is  always  de- 
bating great  questions  of  moral  right,  calling 
down  censures  and  deploring  at  the  top  of 
its  great  windy  lung,  and  I  would  like  them 
to  debate  one  thing: 

Just  what  the  hell  Is  the  United  Nations 
doing  in  the  Congo,  anyhow? 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune, 

Sept.  18,  1961 1 

Mr.  Hammarskjolo's  Supergovernment 

In  a  bitter  review  of  the  United  Nations 
shambles  in  Katanga,  to  which  we  have  pre- 
vlo\isly  referred.  Senator  Dodd,  of  Connect- 
icut, said:  "I  believe  that  for  the  actions 
the  U.N.  is  now  taking  In  the  Congo  there 
is  no  authority  In  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  or  under  international  law." 

In  this  view  we  concur.  Senator  Dodd 
referred  to  the  Sec\irlty  Council  resolution 
of  last  February  21.  invoked  as  the  pretext 
for  the  war  launched  by  XJH.  against  Ka- 
tanga. It  called  for  "force.  If  necessary."  to 
prevent  civil  war  in  the  Congo,  which  Is 
hardly  an  excuse  for  the  U.N.  to  launch  a 
war  on  Its  own.  It  also  called  for  the  expul- 
sion of  foreign  oflQcers  In  the  Katanga  Axvaj 
and  police  and  foreign  advisers  In  the 
Kantanga  government. 

"This  resolution,"  said  Senator  Dodd,  "did 
not  endow  the  U.N.  commander  with  police 
powers,  nor  did  It  define  what  was  meant 
by  an  'adviser.'  nor  did  It  establish  any 
procedures.  But  the  United  Nations  com- 
mand In  the  Congo  has  not  been  deterred 
by  this  lack  of  specific  directives. 

"It  has  Interpreted  the  word  'adviser'  to 
mean   any   Belgian   holding   a  technical  or 


administrative  position  of  importance.  It 
has  arrested  people  or  ordered  them  expelled 
from  the  country  with  no  notification  of 
charges  and  no  provision  for  legal  procedure 
or  appeal.  It  has,  in  effect,  established  a 
police  state  on  the  territory  of  a  government 
friendly  to  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
nations." 

And  it  has  topped  all  this  off  by  sending 
its  army  Into  action  against  that  govern- 
ment— the  government  of  Katanga. 

How  could  It  do  these  things?  The  Sec- 
retary General  of  U.N..  Mr.  Hammarskjold, 
dodged  the  question  of  whether  the  U.N. 
force  had  gone  Into  action  on  his  orders. 
But  it  takes  slight  acquaintance  with  Ham- 
marskjold's  conception  of  the  function  of 
U.N.  and  of  his  own  presiding  role  to  estab- 
lish that  what  was  done  In  Katanga  fully 
coincides  with  his  own  ideas  about  the  ex- 
panding nature  of  U.N.  as  a  world  supergov- 
ernment  under  his  own  executive  direction. 

On  August  17,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
annual  report,  Hammarskjold  said  that  one 
view  of  U.N.  held  the  organization  to  be 
no  more  than  "static  conference  machinery 
for  resolving  conflicts  of  interest  and  ideol- 
ogy." But,  said  the  Secretary  General,  those 
adhering  to  the  "parliamentary  aspects"  of 
U.N.  "do  not  pay  adequate  attention"  to 
other  principles  favoring  a  different  concept. 

Under  this  other  concept,  which  has  Ham- 
marskjold's  endorsement,  U.N.  Is  to  be  "a 
dynamic  instrument  of  governments" 
through  which  they  should  "develop  forms 
of  executive  action"  as  steps  "In  the  direc- 
tion of  an  organized  international  com- 
munity." 

Now.  "an  organized  international  com- 
munity" with  power  of  "executive  action" 
Is  world  government,  no  less.  If  there  Is  any 
doubt  as  to  who  Is  to  run  the  show.  Ham- 
marskjold goes  on  to  say  that  the  charter 
In  no  way  closes  the  door  to  "executive 
action."  And  if  there  Is  doubt  as  to  who  is 
to  provide  the  executive  action,  the  Secre- 
tary General  modestly  offers  the  reminder 
that,  under  article  48,  the  Security  Coimcll 
may  request  the  Secretary  General  to  "per- 
form •  •  •  such  functions  as  are  entrusted 
to  him." 

Functions  of  what  sort?  Well,  says  Ham- 
marskjold, "the  right  to  the  use  of  force  Is 
somewhat  more  extensive  than  may  seem  to 
be  the  case  from  a  superficial  reading."  And 
this  extensive"  latitude,  together  with  the 
Secretary  General's  willingness  to  shoulder 
"political  functions,"  was  apparently  all  the 
Secretary  General  needed  to  embark  upon  an 
executive  war  to  further  his  scheme  of  ad- 
vancing U.N.  as  "a  dynamic  Instrument"  of 
the  kind  of  8up>ergovernment  into  which  he 
would  like  it  to  be  transformed. 

We  think  the  Secretary  General  has  far 
exceeded  any  authority  he  may  have  and 
that  he  should  be  brought  up  short  before 
he  starts  thinking  of  himself  as  president 
of  the  world,  with  an  army  at  his  disposal 
to  knock  off  anybody  who  seeks  to  cross  his 
purposes. 

(From  Barron's  National  Business  and  Finan- 
cial Weekly,  Sept.  18,  1961 1 

Day  or  Reckoning — It  Has  Come  for  Both 

THE    UJ*.    AND    THE    UnPTED    STATES    IN    THE 

Congo 

To  some  future  historian,  especially  one 
with  an  Ironic  turn  of  mind,  the  outbreak 
of  open  warfare  in  the  Congo  last  week  can- 
not fall  to  be  a  source  of  endless  wonder. 
The  ruthless  attack  on  Katanga,  to  begin 
with,  was  launched  by  the  United  Nations,  a 
world  organization  which,  under  the  terms 
of  Its  charter,  is  solemnly  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  The  brunt  of  the  fighting 
was  borne — "with  great  gallantry,"  according 
to  dispatches — by  troops  of  Sweden,  India, 
and  Eire,  countries  which  boast  an  unbroken 
record  of  Ignoble  neutrality.  Perhaps  most 
Incredible  of  all,  the  whole  bloody  business 


was  apparently  sanctioned  by  a  U.N.  resolu- 
tion of  last  winter,  which  U.S.  diplomats 
supixtrted  and  subsequently  hailed  as  a 
triumph  of  American  statecraft. 

Even  then  their  complacency  squared  not 
at  all  with  the  facts.  On  the  contrary,  as 
we  observed  at  the  time — Barron's,  February 
27 — the  U.N.  resolution,  with  Its  Insulting 
reference  to  Belgian  mercenaries  and  its 
mandate  for  the  use  of  force,  constituted  a 
"scarcely  veiled  assault  upon  the  Western 
position  In  the  Congo."  As  the  tragic  events 
of  the  past  few  days  have  unfolded,  it  has 
grown  clear  that  the  assault  is  downright 
naked.  Under  the  fiimslest  of  pretexts,  the 
U.N.  coQunand  by  military  means  has  sought 
to  Impose  the  will  of  other  Congolese  author- 
ities upon  the  independent  state  of  Katanga. 
Thereby  it  Is  seeking  to  replace  a  government 
that  Is  supported  by  its  people  and  friendly 
to  the  West  with  an  alien  power,  which,  while 
theoretically  neutral,  in  practice  has  worked 
to  further  the  Communist  caiise  In  Africa. 
Whether  or  not  it  succeeds  in  its  shocking 
design,  the  UN.  has  fired  a  shot  which  will 
echo  loud  and  long.  Katanga  has  shattered 
once  and  for  all  the  spurious  moral  facade 
with  which  some  circles  have  endowed  th<* 
glass  house  on  the  East  River.  It  also  fur- 
nishes one  more  devastating  proof  of  the 
folly  of  American  diplomacy,  notably  as  prac- 
ticed since  January  by  the  VS.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations.  In  pursuit  of  a  wlU- 
o'-the-wlsp  known  as  world  opinion.  Wash- 
ington, at  his  behest,  has  chosen  to  evade  its 
obligations  and  to  neglect  its  vital  Interests. 
The  time  has  come,  we  submit,  to  call  this 
disastrous  policy,  as  well  as  those  responsible 
for  it,  to  account. 

Such  a  reckoning  by  rights  must  begin 
with  the  Elsenhower  administration,  which, 
by  cravenly  "letting  Dag  do  it."  took  the 
first  steps  toward  undermining  freedom  In 
the  Congo.  However,  for  the  current  state 
of  affairs,  which  finds  the  United  States  in 
effect  financing  a  war  of  aggression  by  its 
enemies  against  its  friends.  Messrs.  Steven- 
son, Williams,  Bowles,  and  Rusk  must  bear 
the  blame.  Last  February,  it  will  be  re- 
called, after  the  death  of  rabble-rouser  Pa- 
trice Lumumba,  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
convened  in  emergency  session.  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  crisis  and  riot,  it  passed  a  reso- 
lution, drawn  up  by  Ceylon,  Liberia,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  (and  supported  by  the 
United  States  which  called  for  "the  removal 
of  all  Belgian  and  other  foreign  military 
and  paramilitary  personnel  and  merce- 
naries"; reaffirmed  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  U.N.  in  the  Congo;  and  authorized  it  to 
prevent  civil  war  even,  in  the  last  resort, 
"through  the  use  of  force."  Since  then,  un- 
der U.N.  protection,  a  so-called  Congolese 
Parliament  has  met  and  chosen  a  46-m.an 
Cabinet  headed  by  CyrlUe  Adoula.  The  new 
regime  at  Leopoldville,  significantly,  also 
Includes  as  Vice  Premier  Antolne  Glzenga. 
a  former  Lumumba  supporter  who  has  been 
called  a  Moscow -trained  Red,  and  one  of 
his  henchmen  as  Minister  of  the  Interior 
(who  controls  the  police). 

Since  taking  office  in  July,  the  Congolese 
Government,  while  nominally  neutral,  has 
lost  no  time  in  showing  Its  true  colors.  It 
has  invited  Communist  embassies,  which 
had  been  shut  down  as  centers  of  subversion 
by  a  predecessor,  to  reopen  their  doors.  It 
also  turned  up  among  the  nonallned 
states  at  Belgrade,  where  Premier  Adoula,  In 
a  statement  which  attracted  far  too  little 
notice  here,  boasted  openly  of  furnishing 
support  to  the  insurrectionists  and  armed 
invaders  In  neighboring  Angola.  Above  all, 
the  Congolese  authorities  promptly 
launched  a  campaign  of  intimidation  and 
pressure  against  mineral-rich  Katanga, 
which,  ever  since  Belgium  granted  the  Con- 
go its  independence  last  sununer.  has  flour- 
ished as  a  free  state  under  pro-Western, 
procapltallst  President  MolM  Tshomb*- 


As  tension  mo  inted  and  the  threat  of  civil 


war  grew,  the  U 
forces  stationed 
went  into  actlor 
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.t*.  command,  which  has  had 
In  Katanga  for  over  a  year. 
Late  In  August  It  started 
to  arrest  and  ddport  the  white  officers  who 
have  helped  build  up  Katanga's  army.  Last 
so-called  mandate  to  keep 
the  peace.  It  launched  what  Is  tantamount 
to  preventive  wsr,  not  against  the  would-be 
aggressors  In  Lef^poldville  but  against  their 
target  in  Katangga.  What  the  U.N.  obviously 
expected  to  be  a  brief  police  action  has 
turned  into  bloody  fighting,  which,  at  week's 
end,  continued  to  rage. 

Where  the  grUo  episode  will  end.  no  man 
can  say.  What  <«in  be  said — or,  preferably, 
shouted  from  the  housetops — is  that  the 
whole  affair  Is  a  damning  indictment  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  purging  the  Katanga 
army  of  its  white  officers,  the  U.N.  forces 
behaved  in  the  worst  traditions  of  a  police 
state,  dlsdalnlni)  warrants  and  other  legal 
procedures,  ignoring  contract  or  property 
rights,  and  empiilDylng  terroristic  methods. 
In  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Tshombe  gov- 
ernment by  fore*  of  arms,  the  world  organi- 
zation has  ridden  roughshod  over  its  oft- 
repeated  pledges  to  Katanga,  over  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination,  and  over  its 
pious  professions  of  faith  in  peaceful  nego- 
tiation and  the  rule  of  law.  Politically  and 
morally,  the  U.N.  stand  Is  revealed  to  the 
world   as  bankrupt. 

The  same  thing  must  be  said  of  American 
foreign  policy  and  of  those  who  have 
planned  and  executed  it.  As  Senator  Dodd, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  bitterly  charged 
the  other  day.  "tt  the  Congo  goes  Commu- 
nist, it  will  not  be  because  of  Soviet  inter- 
vention, but  because  of  intervention  by  a 
United  Nations  army,  created  by  American 
policy  and  paid  for  by  American  money." 
Under  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  in 
one  part  of  the  world  after  another,  U.S. 
diplomacy  for  over  a  decade  has  been  the 
gravedigger  of  freedom.  In  the  Interests  of 
its  own  survival,  this  country  can  delay  no 
longer  In  reversim  its  suicidal  course. 

(From  the  New  1?ork  Herald  Tribune,  Sept. 

SI,  1961) 

Truce  Provides:  A  Prisoner  Swap,  No  Troop 

Shifts 

Ndola. — President  Molse  Tshombe.  of 
Katanga,  last  night  announced  a  provisional 
cease-fire  effective  at  12:01  ajn.  Thursday 
(4:01  p.m.  Wednesday,  e.d.t..  between  his 
troops  and  UJ*  forces  battling  in  the  seces- 
sionist Congo  Province.  Mr.  Tshombe's  an- 
nouncement at  the  airport  in  this  Northern 
Rhodesian  town  came  after  2  days  of  talks 
with  U.N.  negotiator  Mahmound  Khiarl.  a 
Tunisian  who  flew  here  from  Leopoldville 
after  the  death  of  U.N.  Secretary  General 
Dag  Hammarskjold  In  a  plane  crash  early 
Monday 

Mr.  Tshombe  Mid  the  agreement  Is  sub- 
ject to  affirmation  at  U.N.  headquarters  in 
New  York. 

The  agreement  was  a  triumph  for  Mr. 
Khiarl.  who  undertook  the  difficult  task  of 
filling  Mr.  Hammarskjold 's  place  at  the  con- 
ference Uble  despite  violent  attacks  on  him 
by  Mr.  Tshombe  over  his  Radio  Free  Katanga. 

headqcarters  damaged 
On  the  eve  of  the  truce,  travelers  from 
Ellsabethville  had  indicated  that  Conor 
Cruise  O'Brien,  top  U.N.  official  in  Katanga, 
had  been  driven  out  of  his  Ellsabethville 
headquarters  to  an  Indian  camp  on  the  out- 
skirts. Delayed  reports  said  U.N.  head- 
quarters were  heavily  damaged  in  a  bomb 
attack  Monday. 

From  Stockholm,  the  Swedish  government 
announced  It  wns  complying  with  a  U.N. 
request  and  sending  Swedish-built  SAAB 
J -29  Jet  fighter*  to  the  U.N.  forces  in 
Katanga. 


The  halt  in  hostilities  was  ordered  after  8 
days  of  savage  battles.  They  began  when 
U.N.  forces  sought  to  take  over  the  mineral- 
rich  secessionist  Katanga  and  return  it  to 
the  less  im)Bperous  Central  Government  in 
Leopoldville. 

Mr.  Tshombe  said  the  agreement  signed 
by  himself  and  Mr.  Khiarl  set  forth  six 
points: 

1.  An  immediate  cease-fire. 

2  It  is  to  start  at  1  minute  past  midnight 
in  all  territories  of  Katanga. 

3.  A  mixed  commission  of  four  men  is  to 
be  set  up  without  delay  with  full  powers 
to  control  the  cease-flre  agreement  and  to 
seek  means  of  settling  relations  between  the 
XJH.  and  Katangan  authorities.  This  in- 
cludes an  agreement  on  the  location  of  UJf. 
troops  in  Katanga. 

4.  No  troop  movements  are  to  be  per- 
mitted for  reinforcing  garrisons  or  posi- 
tions. This  Includes  the  movement  of  am- 
munition and  weapons  of  all  kinds  including 
aircraft  and  tanks. 

5.  Both  sides  retain  their  freedom  to  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  their  supplies 
of  food. 

6.  An  exchange  of  prisoners  under  control 
of  the  four-man  commission  appointed  un- 
der point  3. 

A  parallel  announcement  by  the  U.N.  nego- 
tiators was  to  be  made  at  a  conference  im- 
mediately following  Mr.  Tshombe's. 

Lord  Alport.  British  High  Commissioner  in 
the  Rhodesian  Federation,  tried  to  get  the 
two  sides  to  make  the  cease-flre  announce- 
ment at  the  same  conference,  but  they  would 
not  agree. 

wait   for    word    from    new    YORK 

Mr  Tshombe  said  the  agreement  will  con- 
tinue while  both  sides  wait  for  New  York's 
approval. 

The  talks  had  snagged  earlier  on  Mr. 
Tshombe's  reiteration  of  a  condition  pre- 
viously rejected  by  the  UJ*. — the  Imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  VJS.  troops  from  his 
province.  The  U.N.  position  was  that  Ka- 
tanga must  end  its  secession  and  rejoin 
the  Central  Congolese  Government.  Despite 
the  two  opposing  views,  the  truce  was  ac- 
complished. 


Congo  Vow:   All-Oct  War  on  Katanga 

Leopoldville. — Congolese  shouted  anti- 
Western  slogans  In  the  streets  of  Leopoldville 
yesterday.  BrltUh  and  Portuguese  Embas- 
sies were  the  targets  of  demonstrations. 

Premier  Cyrille  Adoula  angrily  accused 
"capitalist  powers"  of  responsibility  for  Dag 
Hammaxskjold's  death  and  announced  his 
government  has  decided  "to  spare  no  effort 
to  end  Katanga's  secession." 

Soviet  Union  diplomats  were  back  In  town, 
hunting  a  building  of  40  rooms  or  more  to 
house  a  new  Soviet  Embassy.  They  lost 
their  old  one  when  they  were  expelled  in  a 
Congolese  Army  coup  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Adoula,  the  chief  of  a  government  now 
again  including  Lumumblsts,  declared  In  a 
radio  speech  the  Congolese  Army  has  been 
alerted  and  every  citizen  must  be  prepared 
to  serve  in  Katanga — President  Molse 
Tshombe's  mineral-rich  land  that  the  U.N.  is 
trying  to  put  under  Leopoldvllle's  control. 

"No  sacrifice  will  be  considered  too  much," 
he  said. 

Mr.  Adoula  declared  the  secession  is  backed 
"by  the  duplicity  of  trusts,  holdings,  and 
capital."  He  said  Katanga's  army  is  bol- 
stered by  Belgians.  Rhodeslans,  South  Afri- 
cans, and  English,  "whose  hatred  of  the  col- 
ored m.-ui  is  universally  known." 

"K.itanga  is  In  the  hands  of  capitalist 
imperialism,"  he  said.  "It  Is  in  this  net  of 
capitalist  imperialism,  in  which  the  traitor 
Tshombe  is  hopelessly  enmeshed,  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold can  be  found."  Mr.  Adoula  con- 
fined his  charge  to  these  generalities. 


O'Brien  Rec.<illed  From  Congo  Post — VJS. 
Agent  in  Katanga  Due  Back  Soon — Brtt- 
isH  Again  Deplore  the  Fighting 

(By  Robert  Conley) 

United  Nations.  NY.,  September  21. — Dr. 
Conor  Cruise  O'Brien  is  being  recalled  from 
his  post  as  the  United  Nations  representa- 
tive in  Katanga  Province  of  the  Congo. 

The  Irish  diplomat,  with  a  rank  here  Just 
below  that  of  an  under  secretary,  is  expected 
back  In  New  York  "very  shortly." 

News  of  the  move  came  to  light  today 
against  a  background  of  serious  questions 
over  the  wisdom  of  the  United  Nations  mili- 
tary intervention  in  secessionist  Katanga 
Province,  and  growing  concern  that  last 
night's  cease-fire  represented  a  humbling 
setback  for  the  United  Nations  after  8  days 
of  bitter  fighting. 

dumontet  taking  over 

Britain  reaffirmed  her  skepticism  of  the  in- 
tervention by  declaring  that  Katanga  could 
be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Con- 
golese Central  Government  again  only  by 
"peaceful  constitutional  methods  and  not  by 
intimidation  or  violence." 

Dr.  O'Brien's  duties  are  expected  to  be 
taken  over  by  Georges  Dumontet  of  France, 
a  United  Nations  political  officer,  although 
there  may  be  no  public  transfer  of  titles.  M. 
Dumontet  flew  to  Katanga  from  here 
Tuesday,  the  day  after  Secretary  General 
Dag  Hammarskjold  was  killed  in  a  plane 
crash  as  he  was  flying  to  a  cease-flre  meeting 
with  Katanga's  President,  Molse  Tshombe. 

Officially  the  United  Nations  was  silent  on 
Dr.  O'Brien's  recall.  Some  sources  sought 
to  characterize  the  shift  as  procedural.  They 
also  pointed  to  Mr.  Tshombe's  recent  refusal 
to  have  any  further  dealings  with  Dr.  O'Brien. 
Dr.  O'Brien  had  been  at  Elisabethvllle,  the 
capital  of  Katanga,  but  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Tshombe  since 
the  start  of  the  fighting  September  13. 

At  the  same  time,  authorities  here  main- 
tamed  a  bold  front  on  the  provisional  cease- 
fire. 

They  contended  that  the  agreement 
worked  out  with  Mr.  Tshombe  did  not  imply 
recognition  of  the  Katanga  Province's  inde- 
pendence from  the  Congo  Republic.  Ka- 
tanga Is  rich  in  mineral  resources  in  con- 
trast to  the  financially  hard  pressed  coun- 
try as  a  whole. 

Equally,  authorities  here  said  the  United 
Nation's  military  command  in  the  Congo 
continued  to  be  committed  to  removing  Eu- 
ropean mercenaries  from  the  Katangan  army 
under  the  orders  of  the  Security  Council. 

Few  diplomats  find  any  consolation  in  the 
way  the  Katangan  offense  unexpectedly 
turned  against  the  United  Nations  troops 
after  they  had  sought  to  seize  control  of 
Elisabethvllle  and  end  the  secession  of  Mr. 
Tshombe's  regime. 

Earlier  in  the  day.  President  Kwame 
Nkrumah  of  Ghana  sent  a  message  to  Mongi 
Slim,  President  of  the  General  Assembly, 
calling  on  African  and  other  countries  to 
rally  to  the  support  of  the  United  Nations. 

But  a  number  of  diplomats  are  aware 
that  the  cease-flre  can  be  annulled  by  either 
side  at  any  time.  They  also  are  apprehen- 
sive that  the  158  Irish  soldiers  captured  by 
the  Katanga  forces  at  Jadotville  may  be  held 
as  hostages. 

Dr.  O'Brien,  44  years  old,  has  been  in  the 
Congo  since  early  summer.  With  a  doctorate 
in  literature  and  history  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Dublin,  he  spent  19  years  in  Ireland's 
diplomatic  corps  until  brought  by  Secretary 
General  Hammarkjold  into  the  Congo  co- 
ordinating group  here  last  May. 

Dr.  O'Brien  was  a  member  of  the  Irish 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  subse- 
quently headed  the  United  Nations  section 
of  the  Irish  Department  of  External  Affairs, 
and    was    Assistant   Secretary   of    that   UJJ. 
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ministry  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
here. 

M.  Dimaontet.  54  years  old,  is  a  former 
French  Journalist  who  has  been  on  the 
United  Nations  staff  since  1946.  HLb  pres- 
ent title  is  political  officer   for  the  Congo. 

In  the  prelude  before  the  United  Nations 
intervention  in  Katanga.  E>r.  O'Brien  had 
been  Arm  in  his  dealings  with  the  Tshombe 
regime. 

He  had  demanded  the  ouster  of  Gode- 
froid  Munongo.  Katanga's  Interior  Minister, 
on  charges  that  Mr.  Munongo  had  organ- 
ized a  "murderous  conspiracy"  against 
United  Nations  troops  and  officials. 


Lofn>ON  Welcomes  Cease-Fixz 

London,  September  21. — The  British  Gov- 
ernment welcomed  the  cease-fire  agreement 
between  the  United  Nations  and  the  Ka- 
tanga Government,  a  Foreign  Office  spokes- 
man said  today. 

"It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  this  will  speed- 
ily lead  to  negotiations  between  the  Con- 
golese Government  auid  Mr.  Tshombe,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  United  Nations,  for  the 
achievement  of  Congolese  unity  by  peaceful 
means,"  the  spokesman  said. 


Moscow  Scores  "Capitulation" 

London,  September  21  (Reuters). — The 
Soviet  Union  condemned  in  vehement  terms 
tonight  the  United  Nations  and  the  forces 
of  Katanga  Province. 

The  Moscow  radio  in  a  home  service  broad- 
cast called  the  agreement  a  new  capitula- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations. 

Tass,  the  Soviet  press  agency,  said  the 
agreement  with  President  Tshombe,  whom 
Tass  called  a  colonialist  puppet,  evoked 
only  a  feeling  of  "Indignation." 

The  Tass  writer,  V.  Kharkov,  said  "what 
had  been  a  promising  United  Nations  opera- 
tion to  end  the  secession  from  the  Congo 
of  Katanga,  had  ended  in  a  total  flop." 


New  Delhi  Defends  Tboops 

New  Delhi,  India,  September  21  (Reu- 
ters) . — A  spokesman  of  the  External  Affairs 
Ministry  said  today  that  "nasty  allegations" 
of  atrocities  by  Indian  troops  under  United 
Nations  command  in  the  Congo  were  "com- 
pletely fadse." 

The  spokesman  said  that  several  consular 
representatives  in  Elisabethville  had  "re- 
futed allegations  that  Indian  troops  were 
Involved  In  acts  of  cruelty." 

After  reading  extracts  from  a  report  by 
Dr.  Sture  Llnner,  chief  of  United  Nations 
Congo  operations,  the  spokesman  said  for- 
eign mercenaries  in  the  Katanga  service 
bad  not  observed  the  rules  of  war. 

United  Nations  troops  had  had  to  attack 
an  ambulance  because  it  was  being  used 
for  bazooka  Are  against  them,  he  said. 

Nkrumah  Note  Backs  U.N. 

Accra,  Ghana,  September  21  (Reuters). — 
President  Nkrumah  has  told  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  that  Katanga 
Province  should  be  "absorbed  completely 
into  the  Congo  as  a  unitary,  sovereign  and 
Independent  state,"  officials  here  reported 
today. 

Mr.  Nkrumah  said  in  a  note  sent  to  the 
United  Nations  headquarters  last  night  that 
Ghana  fully  and  completely  supported  the 
United  Nations  action  in  Katanga  and  con- 
sidered it  essential  that  all  United  Nations 
member  states,  particularly  those  from 
Africa,  should  go  to  the  immediate  aid  of 
the  United  Nations. 

He  congratiUated  Mongl  Slim  of  Tunisia 
on  his  election  as  President  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  said  it  was  "yet  another  mile- 
stone In  Africa's  increasing  role  In  Interna- 
tional affairs." 


Katanga   Is   Unsast    Under   Cease-Pire 
(By  David  Halberstam) 

Elisabethville,  the  Congo,  September 
21. — Elisabethville  began  an  uneasy  cease- 
fire today. 

Except  for  a  few  sporadic  bursts  of  fire, 
the  accord  between  the  United  Nations 
forces  and  President  Moise  Tshombe  of  se- 
cessionist Katanga  Province  was  being  ob- 
served. 

The  city,  which  had  grown  accustomed  to 
the  daily  sound  of  mortar  fire  and  machine- 
gun  bursts,  was  strangely  silent. 

Both  sides  made  minor  protests  over  what 
they  termed  infractions  of  the  agreement, 
effective  at  12:01  a.m.,  but  they  welcomed 
the  rest  after  8  days  of  fighting. 

Meanwhile,  In  car  after  car  Belgian  and 
other  European  families  were  leaving  Ka- 
tanga with  their  possessions. 

In  the  uneasy  and  tense  quiet,  the  streets 
remained  almost  deserted.  A  few  citizens 
ventured  into  the  downtown  area  to  glance 
at  the  battle-scarred  post  office  building, 
which  was  a  center  of  the  firing  as  United 
Nations  troops,  fought  to  disarm  the  Ka- 
tangan  army. 

The  spectators  moved  cautiously,  still 
fearful  of  the  Indian  marksmen  housed  in 
the  building. 

There  was  a  lack  of  Information  on  Just 
how  the  cease-fire  would  be  controlled  and 
on  who  would  serve  on  the  proposed  four- 
man  supervisory  commission.  It  appeared 
that  matters  were  being  left  much  to  chance. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  hampered  by 
poor  communications  throughout  its  mis- 
sion. By  mldafternoon.  Dr.  Conor  Cruise 
O'Brien,  chief  United  Nations  representative 
here,  conceded  that  he  had  received  no  in- 
structions from  Leopoldville  or  Ndola,  the 
capital  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  where  the 
truce  accord  was  reached.  He  was  unable, 
he  said,  to  give  any  further  Information  on 
how  the  cease-fire  would  t)e  policed. 

Dr.  O'Brien  described  the  situation  as  "still 
tense." 

"It  will  continue  to  be  tense,  but  it  is 
much  better  than  fighting."  he  said. 

Katangan  gendarmery  still  are  seen  on 
the  streets  and  highways.  Several  carloads 
of  troops  waved  their  arms  and  flailed  the 
air  with  beer  bottles  as  they  rode  by.  They 
signaled  "V"  for  victory  and  offered  beer  to 
civilians. 

BALUBAS    A    PROBLEM 

With  the  cease-flre  on.  it  is  clear  that  a 
chief  problem  now  concerns  the  30,000 
Baluba  tribesmen  who  are  refugees  under 
United  Nations  protection.  The  United  Na- 
tions increased  today  the  Swedish  g^ard  on 
the  camp  housing  them.  Armored  vehicles 
were  assigned  to  help  the  guard  protect  the 
area. 

The  Belgians  in  town  had  been  so  fright- 
ened by  the  aimless  pattern  of  the  fighting 
that  they  had  barely  gone  outside  their 
homes  for  8  days.  Now,  under  a  cease-fire 
the  Belgians  are  still  not  exuberant. 

Those  Belgians  departing  from  the  city 
related  atrocity  stories  involving  Baluba 
tribesmen  from  the  refugee  camp.  There 
was  no  evidence  to  support  their  charges, 
however. 

The  United  Nations  aided  by  Len  Robin- 
son, an  American  Seventh-day  Adventist 
missionary,  has  brought  the  Balubas  nearly 
60,000  tons  of  food — the  first  they  had  re- 
ceived in  several  days.  Nevertheless,  Balu- 
bas frequently  leave  the  camp  to  maraud. 

Dr.  O'Brien  said  10  Balubas  had  been 
killed  and  60  wounded  in  attacks  on  the 
camp  by  Katangans.  He  said  he  had  made 
It  clear  that  any  new  attack  on  the  Balubas 
would  be  considered  an  attack  on  the  United 
Nations. 

U.N.    REPORTS     10    MEN    LOST 

The  United  Nations,  annoiucing  casualty 
figures,  said  it  had  lost  10  men,  2  Swedes 


and  8  Indians.  In  the  fighting.  This  figure 
is  believed  to  be  slightly  larger  by  some 
sources  here. 

The  United  Nations  said  also  that  16  of 
its  men  had  been  severely  wounded,  includ- 
ing 2  Swedes  and  16  Irishmen,  and  that 
38  men  had  suffered  slight  wounds.  The 
United  Nations  said  it  had  taken  81  Katan- 
gans prisoner.  The  Katangans,  according  to 
the  United  Nations  command,  are  holding 
186  United  Nations  soldiers.  All  but  three 
of  these  are  Irishmen. 

The  Katanga  Hospital  said  that  5  whites 
and  53  Africans  had  died  during  the  fight- 
ing and  that  118  were  wounded.  It  gave  no 
Indication  how  many  of  these  were  soldiers. 

At  the  same  time,  both  sides  began  to 
move  against  men  they  considered  to  be 
either  traitors  or  deserters.  The  United  Na- 
tions sent  back  to  Leopoldville  under  guard 
two  Swedish  soldiers  who  had  been  assigned 
to  fly  a  reconnaissance  mission  over  the  be- 
setged  Jadotvllle  area. 

Instead  the  two  men  flew  the  plane  in 
the  other  direction  and  landed  at  Ndola. 
The  Katangans  are  bringing  treason  pro- 
ceedings against  a  Captain  Mwambe,  former 
aide  of  President  Tshombe. 
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United   States    Sends   Transports 
(By   Henry   Tanner) 

Leopoldville,  the  Congo,  September  21. — 
The  United  States  moved  today  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  military  position  in  the 
Congo. 

Four  transport  planes  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  have  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  Nations  command  to  move  troops  and 
military  equipment  Inside  the  Congo,  ac- 
cording to  authorized  U.S.  sources. 

A  Globemaster  C-124  and  a  Hercules  C-130 
arrived  here  today.  Two  more  C-130's 
are  scheduled  to  arrive  shortly.  All  the 
transports  are  four-engine  models. 

Till  now.  the  US  Air  Force  has  provided 
the  United  Nations  with  airlift  facilities 
only  from  foreign  countries  Into  the  Congo. 
The  deepened  American  commitment  for  In- 
ternal air  transport  In  the  Congo,  la  thought 
to  be  In  line  with  U.S.  policy  of  backing  the 
United  Nations  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
In  the  current  crisis. 

arrive   apter   cease   rxRx 

The  U.S.  planes  and  crews,  requested  by 
the  United  Nations  command,  arrived  a  few 
hours  after  the  cease-fire  between  the  United 
Nations  forces  and  the  Katangan  Govern- 
ment of  President  Tshombe  went  Into  effect 
at  12:01  a.m. 

Under  the  cease-flre  agreement,  the  two 
sides  have  agreed  not  to  carry  out  any  troop 
movements  in  Katanga  and  not  to  bring  up 
any  reinforcements  In  men  or  materiel. 

United  Nations  officials,  however,  take  the 
position  that  they  are  free  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  military  capabilities  in 
the  Congo  outside  Katanga. 

United  Nations  officers  and  diplomatic  ob- 
servers feel  that  the  United  Nations  com- 
mand is  obliged  to  strengthen  Its  military 
posture  In  the  Congo  because  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  breach  in  the  cease-flre  by  the 
Katangan  Government. 

They  point  to  the  tactics  used  by  the 
Katangans  at  Jadotvllle  last  Monday  when  a 
company  of  Irish  soldiers  was  suddenly  over- 
whelmed and  taken  prisoner  after  a  local 
cease-flre  had  been  agreed  upon. 

SWEDEN    sending    JETS 

For  the  same  reason,  the  United  Nations 
has  requested  some  Jet  fighters  from 
Sweden.  The  Swedish  Government  has  ac- 
ceded to  the  request,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement  in  Stockholm  this  morning. 

Officials  feel  that  the  presence  In  Leopold- 
ville of  Swedish  fighters  and  U.S.  trans;>ort 
planes  and  crews  will  provide  the  United 
Nations  force  with  effective  protection 
against  the  Katangan  Jet  fighter,  piloted  by 


a  Belgian  pilot.  The  Jet  played  a  key  role 
in  the  week  of  flghtlng. 

Mahmoud  Khiarl  of  Tvmisla,  United  Na- 
tions negotiator  In  the  cease-flre  talks,  made 
It  clear  that  the  agreement  he  signed  with 
Mr.  Tshombe  Involved  purely  military  mat- 
ters and  did  not  touch  In  any  way  the  po- 
litical problem  of  Katanga's  secession. 

His  statement  appeared  to  foreshadow  a 
long  period  of  negotiation  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Katangan  Govern- 
ment. United  Nations  officials  still  hope 
they  have  enough  leverage  to  achieve  by 
persuasion  what  they  were  not  able  to  obtain 
by  military  force. 

Mr  Khiarl  declared  emphatically  at  a  news 
conference  that  the  United  Nations  would 
continue  to  pre$«  for  the  application  of 
resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly.  The  resolutions  call  for 
the  withdrawal  dt  foreign  mercenaries  and 
undesirable  political  advisers. 


THE  DEFRAUDING  OP  AMERICAN 
CITIZENS  BY  SOVIET  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
advise  the  Senate  that  thousands  of 
American  citizens  have  been  the  victims 
of  either  fraud  or  embezzlement  by  the 
agency  legally  designated  by  the  Soviet 
Government  as  the  sole  vehicle  for  the 
shipment  of  parcels  to  citizens  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

This  crime  is  all  the  more  flagrant  be- 
cause it  has  been  practiced  on  people  of 
modest  means  who  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  ease  the  plight  of  their  relatives 
and  friends  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  send- 
ing them  parceOs  of  food  and  clothing. 
The  great  majority  of  these  immigrant 
citizens  are  workers  who  earn  $50,  $60, 
$80  per  week.  Many  of  them  have  saved 
for  weeks  and  months  in  order  to  be 
able  to  purchase  and  ship  the  parcels 
which,  they  hoped,  would  bring  a  small 
measure  of  comfort  and  happiness  to 
relatives  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Now  it  develolps  that  the  parcels  pur- 
chased by  these  American  citizens  have 
not  only  not  been  delivered,  but  that  the 
heavy  duties  which  they  were  obliged  to 
prepay  on  the  parcel  contents  have  ap- 
parently vanished. 

The  flagrancy  of  this  crime  is  again 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
practiced  by  the  legally  designated 
representatives  of  one  of  the  great  world 
powers. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  set  forth  the 
facts  in  detail  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  American  public. 

Parcels  of  food  and  clothing  can  be 
shipped  from  this  country  to  the  Soviet 
Union  only  through  the  General  Parcel 
&  Travel  Co.  of  135  West  14th  Street. 
New  York  City.  This  is  a  shipping 
agency  officially  authorized  by  the  Soviet 
Government  agency.  Intourist.  to  ship 
gift  parcels  to  individuals  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

While  the  director  of  General  Parcel, 
Mr.  Leonid  Tankel.  is  an  American  citi- 
zen, and  while  the  company  is  incor- 
porated under  American  law,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  was  created  by  In- 
tourist  especially  for  the  purpose  of  serv- 
ing as  its  representative  in  the  area  of 
parcel  remittances  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


General  Parcel  &  Travel  Co.  has  12 
branch  offices  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  directors  of  these  branches 
are  American  citizens,  for  the  most  part 
refugees  themselves,  who  enjoy  friendly 
relations  with  the  refugee  and  immi- 
grant community  because  they  are  con- 
sidered non-Communists. 

Under  existing  Soviet  regulations,  gift 
parcels  are  not  accepted  for  delivery  in 
the  Soviet  Union  unless  the  heavy  duties 
prescribed  under  Soviet  law  are  paid  in 
advance  by  the  shipper.  As  an  example, 
the  prepaid  duty  on  i  woman's  cloth 
coat  is  $11.50:  on  a  woolen  blanket,  $3; 
on  a  man's  shirt,  $1;  on  a  pair  of  shoes, 
$2.50. 

These  duties  are  collected  by  the 
branches  of  General  Parcel  &  Travel  Co. 
from  all  those  who  send  parcels  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  transferred  to  head- 
quarters, which,  in  turn,  remits  them  to 
Intourist,  which,  in  turn,  transfers  them 
to  the  credit  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  parcel  operation  was  apparently 
running  smoothly  until  several  months 
ago,  when  it  was  noticed  that,  for  some 
strange  reason,  the  parcels  were  not  ar- 
riving at  the  destinations  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
People  in  this  country  would  write  to 
their  relatives  in  the  U.S.S.R.  to  tell 
them  that  they  had  sent  packages;  but 
months  later  these  parcels  had  not  yet 
arrived. 

Inquiries  to  the  Intourist  headquarters 
were  met  with  various  explanations.  As 
it  had  sometimes  happened  previously 
that  parcels  required  3  or  4  months  to 
reach  the  consignees,  the  branch  office 
directors  were  not  worried  at  first.  But 
as  time  passed  and  parcels  still  failed 
to  arrive  at  destination,  they  decided  to 
make  a  determined  effort  to  discover 
what  had  happened.  After  much  prob- 
ing, they  found  out  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  parcels  had  been  returned 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  New  York  and 
that  they  were  piled  up  in  the  cellar  of 
the  General  Parcel  &  Travel  Co. 

The  total  number  of  parcels  thus  re- 
turned is  about  5,000,  and  the  total  value 
of  the  merchandise  involved  may  reach 
as  high  as  $1  million.  The  prepaid  duties 
and  the  postage  on  these  parcels  may 
exceed  another  $100,000. 

After  discovering  this,  all  the  branch 
managers  of  the  General  Parcel  & 
Travel  Co.  came  to  New  York  for  a  meet- 
ing, to  which  they  invited  the  proprietor 
of  the  company,  Mr.  Leonid  Tankel.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  established  that  In- 
tourist had  returned  all  the  parcels  be- 
cause the  General  Parcel  &  Travel  Co. 
had  not  paid  the  duties,  even  though 
these  prepaid  duties  had  been  remitted 
to  headquarters  by  the  branch  managers. 

What  happened  to  the  prepaid  duties 
which  the  branch  office  directors  re- 
mitted to  headquarters  of  the  General 
Parcel  &  Travel  Co.  could  not  be  estab- 
lished. Mr.  Tankel  offered  no  explana- 
tion. About  the  Only  thing  that  is  cer- 
tain is  that  the  money  disappeared  some- 
where along  the  line,  either  in  the  offices 
of  the  General  Parcel  &  Travel  Co.  or 
in  the  American  offices  of  Intourist.  The 
money,  it  appears,  is  just  gone  with  the 
wind. 

Mr.  Tankel  suggested  that  the  only 
way  of  solving  the  problem  was  for  the 


branch  managers  to  pay  the  custom  du- 
ties required  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
out  of  their  own  pockets. 

Needless  to  say,  the  branch  managers 
did  not  receive  this  proposal  with  enthu- 
siasm, all  the  more  so  because  there  was 
no  guarantee  that  Mr.  Tankel  would  not 
perform  the  same  trick  all  over  again 
when  he  received  the  prepaid  duties  for 
the  second  time. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  establish 
direct  contact  with  Intourist.  But  the 
representatives  of  Intourist  in  New  York 
were  either  unwilling  or  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  clear  up  this  matter.  The 
j^'hole  matter  has  been  left  hanging  in 
midair,  while  the  parcels  continue  to  rot 
in  the  cellar  of  General  Parcel. 

Meanwhile,  the  senders  and  the  in- 
tended recipients  of  these  parcels  are 
becoming  more  and  more  concerned,  be- 
cause to  this  day  most  of  them  do  not 
know  what  has  happened. 

Mr.  President,  on  receiving  this  infor- 
mation several  weeks  ago,  I  immediately 
communicated  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  asked  that  he  look  into  the  mat- 
ter. On  September  6  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral replied,  advising  me  that  an  in- 
investigation  was  underway. 

Yesterday,  however,  I  learned  that  the 
situation  had  further  deteriorated. 

Previously,  the  General  Parcel  & 
Travel  Co.  had  at  least  paid  the  return 
postage  on  the  packages  that  were  re- 
turned from  the  U.S.S.R.  because  they 
lacked  prepaid  duty.  This  prevented 
the  packages  from  being  destroyed  by 
the  Post  Office.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks,  however,  some  800  additional 
packages  have  been  returned  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  the  New  York  post  office, 
with  notification  that  they  could  not  be 
delivered  because  duty  had  not  been 
prepaid  in  accordance  with  Soviet  regu- 
lations. The  General  Parcel  &  Travel 
Co.  has  advised  its  branch  directors  that 
it  has  no  funds  to  pay  for  return  postage 
on  these  packages,  and  that  the  Post 
Office  will  destroy  the  packages  unless 
the  postage  can  be  paid  by  the  branch 
directors  of  General  Parcel,  or  by  those 
F>oor,  defrauded  citizens  who  saved  so 
diligently  to  purchase  the  parcels,  paid 
postage  on  them,  and  also  prepaid  very 
heavy  duty. 

Since  the  mills  of  justice  sometimes 
grind  slowly.  I  feel  that  the  facts  about 
this  outrageous  situation  should  be 
given  to  the  American  people.  I  believe 
that  Americans  with  relatives  in  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  advised  against 
sending  parcels  imtil  this  situation  has 
been  cleared  up. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  know  at  what 
point  in  the  transmission  line  the  pre- 
paid duties  disappeared.  The  money 
may  very  well  have  disappeared  in  the 
office  of  the  General  Parcel  &  Travel  Co., 
and  not  in  the  Intourist  office.  But  I 
feel  that  this  is  a  situation  in  which  the 
Soviet  authorities  should  voluntarily 
assume  responsibility  for  the  actions  of 
their  hand-chosen  contractual  agent  in 
this  coimtry. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  will  be  able  to  move  with  all 
possible  expedition  to  investigate  this 
matter.  I  have  also  submitted  a  memo- 
randum  to   the   Department   of   State 
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asking  that  the  matter  be  discussed  with 
the  Soviet  authorities.  Finally,  to  pro- 
tect those  who  have  already  been 
cruelly  victimized,  I  have  wired  to  the 
Postmaster  General  and  the  postmaster 
in  New  York  asking  that  no  action  be 
taken  to  destroy  the  parcels  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  some  way  can  be 
found  of  returning  them,  free  of  charge, 
to  the  people  who  shipped  them. 


PROJECT  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 
PARTICIPATION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  by  private  enterprise,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  German 
Federal  Republic  which  will  be  of  enor- 
mous significance  with  respect  to  the 
economic  struggle  that  is  now  going  on 
in  connection  with  the  foreign  aid  poli- 
cies of  both  countries.  This  project  is 
called  private  enterprise  participation. 
It  relates  to  the  proposal  by  groups  of 
businessmen  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  German  Federal  Republic,  who  will 
meet  on  October  5,  in  Paris  to  enlist  the 
full  power  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
Atlantic  Community  nations  in  the  for- 
eign aid  programs  pursued  by  their  gov- 
ernments. 

For  the  last  3  years  I  have  been  the 
Chairman  of  the  Economic  Committee 
of  the  NATO  Parliamentarian  Confer- 
ence. The  American  group  of  business- 
men is  composed  principally  of  members 
of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Group  who,  since 
1958.  have  advised  me  in  my  work  as 
Chairman  of  that  Committee.  The  Ger- 
man group  has  had  the  same  genesis. 

The  chairman  of  the  U^S.  group  is 
Dr.  E.  G.  Collado,  director  of  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  I  might  note 
at  this  point  that  in  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey  the  directors  are  the 
executives;  they  are  working  directors. 

I  have  a  rather  interesting  listing  of 
the  men  who  compose  the  U.S.  advisory 
group  which  will  attend  the  Paris  meet- 
ing on  October  5.  They  are  representa- 
tives of  great  banks  and  industrial  com- 
panies and  other  sectors  in  our  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  list, 
together  with  the  advisers  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  may  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Rkcoro  at  this  point;  together  with 
the  agenda  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  on 
October  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Advisory  Group  Attenbino  Pakis  Mxzt- 
ING,  October  5.  1961 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Jatits,  Chairman,  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  NATO  Parliamentarians. 

Dr.  KmUlo  Collado.  director.  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Sundelson,  regional  executive, 
European  operations.  Ford  International, 
Dearborn.  Mich. 

Mr.  Walter  Wriston,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. First  National  City  Bank.  New  York. 

Mr.  Sylvester  Weaver,  McCann-Kricluon 
Advertising,  New  York. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Robinson,  vice  president,  Procter 
tt  Gamble,  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Edouard  Eller,  vice  president,  French 
operations.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  Paris. 

Mr.  William  L.  Reynolds,  president.  Litton 
International,  8.A.,  Zurich.  Switzerland. 


Mr.  Jack  L.  Camp.  International  Harvester 
Co.,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Franklin  A.  Lindsay,  Itek  Corp.,  Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 

Mr.  Armand  Erpf,  Carl  M.  Loeb  Rhoades 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Howard  Clark,  president,  American 
Express,  New  York. 

Mr.  Paul  Mazur,  Lehman  Bros..  New  York. 

Mr.  John  D.  J.  Moore,  vice  president.  W. 
R.  Grace  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Werner  Salzmann,  European  represent- 
ative, Ben  Si  Howell  Corp..  Davas,  Switzer- 
land. 

Mr.  Tupper  Barrett,  vice  president,  the 
McH^an  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  oi'  New  York. 
Paris. 

Benjamin  A.  Javlte,  Esq.,  Javlts  &  Javlts, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Jacob  Blausteln,  president,  American 
Trading  &  Production  Corp.,  Baltimore. 

David  Maxwell,  Chemical  Bank  New  York 
Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

Mr.  John  J.  Powers,  Jr..  president,  Pflzer 
International..  Inc.,  New  York. 

ADVISEBS 

Forrest  Murden,  New  York. 
Peter  Cuslck,  New  York. 
Gen.  Julius  Klein,  Chicago. 

STAFF 

Ben  T.  Moore,  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  New  York. 

Walter  Gruber,  New  York. 


UNrrsD  STATXS-GnuiAN  Advisobt  Gaotrp 
MzxTLSc,  OcTOBZB  5,  1961,  10  AM.,  NATO 
Headquabtuus,   Bois  de  Boulogne,  Paris 

txntativx  acknda 


(i)  The  role  of  private  business  In  the 
development  of  the  less-developed  countries 
and  the  relationship  between  public  and 
private  activities  in  this  regard. 

(b)  Methods  of  encouraging  savings  as  a 
stimulus  to  Internal  economic  development 
In  underdeveloped  countries. 

(c)  United  States-German  consortium 
method  (the  systems-management  approach) 
of  Joint  effort  by  private  Industiial-com- 
nxerclal  Industries  In  meeting  short-range 
economic  goals. 

n 

(a)  The  problems  and  goals  of  Interna- 
tional trading  In  basic  conunodltles. 

(b)  The  specific  problem  of  marketing  the 
output  of  less  developed  countries  as  their 
indvistrlallzatlon  process  Increases  the  Im- 
pact of  such  production  on  the  established 
International  trade  pattern. 

(c)  The  outlook  for  German-United 
States  trade  and  balance  of  payments  poli- 
cies. 

m 
Problems  of  East-West  trade  In  the  light 
of  growing  capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Intervene  actively  in  world  trade. 

rr 

The  potential  role  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  In 
strengthening  the  development  of  the  less- 
developed  countries. 


The  role  and  activities  of  private  business 
groups  such  as  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  (United  States)  and  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Conunerce  In  the  devel- 
opment of  economic  policy. 

Advisability  of  preparing  a  blueprint  of 
economic  requirements  In  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  other  less  developed  areas. 

vn 
The  development  of  an  International  pri- 
vate  Investment   code — progreas   and   pros- 
pect*. 


GCRMAM    Advisory   Group    Attkndino   Paris 

MZZTING,   OCTOBXR  5 

FrltB  Berg,  president.  Federation  of  In- 
dustries. 

Dr.  WUhelm  Beutler.  executive  member, 
board  of  the  Federation  of  Industries. 

Max  Paul  Meier,  one  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  Flick  KG. 

Dr.  h.  c.  W.  A.  Menne,  member  of  the 
board,  Farbwerke  Hoechst  AG..  Frankfurt. 

Professor  Melmberg.  director,  Deutsche 
Bank  AG.,  aud  special  assistant  to  Hcrra 
Abs. 

Dr.  Prentael.  member  of  the  board. 
Degussa.  Frankfurt. 

Dlrektor  Sendler,  member  of  the  board, 
Klockner  AG. 

Dr.  von  Siemens,  member  of  the  board. 
Siemens-Schuckert  und  Slemens-Halske  AG. 

Graf  Dr.  Nlkolaus  Strasoldo,  partner.  Sal. 
Oppenhelm  Jr.  &  Cle.,  Cologne. 

Dr.  Martin  Blank,  member  of  the  board. 
Gute  Hoffnungshutte  A  G. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  have  already  said, 
the  meeting  will  he  held  on  October  5  in 
Paris  at  the  NATO  headquarters,  pre- 
ceded by  meetings  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  Chairman.  The 
Department  of  State  and  the  German 
Federal  Republic  and  international  or- 
gans of  the  Atlantic  community  will  be 
present  as  observers.  An  invitation  ha« 
also  been  extended  to  the  AFL-CIO. 
through  its  distinguished  European  rep- 
resentative, Irving  Brown. 

The  two  gioups  will  explore  matters 
of  free  world  interest  in  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic field,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  business  cooperation  among  the 
private  economies  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity countries  to  supplement  the  ef- 
forts of  their  governments  to  aid  the 
less  developed  areas  of  the  free  world 
and  to  achieve  maximum  economic  co- 
operation within  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity. 

This  effort  is  especially  pertinent  now 
In  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  to  which  we  have 
adhered  in  the  Senate,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  both  the  United  States  and  the 
German  Federal  Republic  are  represent- 
ed, and  the  purposes  of  which  Include  so 
importantly  the  coordination  of  aid  to 
the  less  developed  areas. 

I  conclude  upon  this  note:  The  surviv- 
al of  freedom  demands  this  businesslike 
procedure  in  the  broad  natlMial  interest. 
I  am  sure  that  we  will  find  it  worth 
while. 

Private  enterprise  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  other  industrial  nations  of  the 
free  world.  Including  both  labor  and 
management,  is  coming  to  grips,  at  last, 
with  tlie  paramount  challenge  facing  the 
survival  of  our  free  way  of  life:  the  en- 
croachment of  Cwnmunist  ideology  and 
power  on  the  independence  of  the  devel- 
oping nations.  This  new  focusing  of 
attention  and  energy  by  the  leaders  of 
private  enterprise  li  pertiaps  the  best 
augury  for  the  future  of  freedom  on  this 
planet. 

Three-quiulers  of  the  economic  power 
of  the  United  States  rests  \^ith  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Similar  ratios  exist  in  moet 
of  the  great  industrial  nations  of  the 
free  world.  The  effective  appllcatioo  of 
the  resources  resting  In  the  private  sec- 
tor is,  therefore,  essential,  if  we  are  to 
meet  successfully  the  total  application 
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of  all  our  resources  to  the  success  of  free- 
dom. 1 1    I 

The  demonsii-atlon  of  how  these  re- 
sources of  free  enterprise  can  be  har- 
nessed to  work  voluntarily  and  with 
good  will  in  the  public  interest  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  potent  arguments 
which  we  have  in  answer  to  the  easy 
promises  made  by  the  Communists  of 
the  advantages  of  totalitarian  statism. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  respect,  I  call 
attention  again  to  a  brilliant  address  on 
the  subject  of  the  Soviet  economic 
offensive  dehvered  on  September  20 — 
just  a  day  or  two  ago — by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  HuMPHRETl.  It  is  my  intention  to 
use  this  address,  which  I  consider  very 
good,  as  one  of  the  staff  papers  in  the 
meeting  of  businessmen  to  be  held  In 
Paris.  I  hope  to  return  to  the  Senate  at 
the  conclusion  of  that  meeting  in  order  to 
give  the  Senate  a  report  as  to  the  results 
achieved.  I  think  the  results  should 
prove  almost  revolutionary  in  the  con- 
cept which  Is  being  launched  by  these 
two  groups  of  United  States  and  German 
businessmen,  the  United  States  group 
headed'  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Collado,  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the  German  group  headed  by  Fritz 
Berg  of  their  .National  Federation  of 
Industries.         II    ! 

Again  I  emphasize  that  this  will  all 
be  done  in  a  flthbowl,  with  the  respec- 
tive Departments  of  State  of  both  coun- 
tries participating,  and  with  an 
invitation,  which  I  am  confident  will 
be  availed  of,  having  gone  to  our  own 
great  labor  federation  to  send  Its  repre- 
sentative to  the  meeting  as  an  observer. 


NEWBUROH,  N.Y.,  WELFARE  CODE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Decency  at  Newburgh?"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  recent 
date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Decenct  at  Newburgh? 

After  reveling  for  2  months  In  the  applause 
of  those  who  like  tq  evade  social  responsi- 
bility by  assuring  themselves  that  most  peo- 
ple on  relief  are  shiftless  no-accounts,  the 
city  of  Newburgh.  N.Y.,  has  apparently 
beaten  a  quiet  retreat  from  the  most  obnox- 
ious features  of  its  restrictive  new  welfare 
code. 

In  papers  flled  with  the  State  supreme 
court,  Newburgh  hat  declared  Ite  Intent  to 
conform  with  all  State  and  Federal  rules 
governing  public  weL'are— rules  that  already 
provide  ample  weapons  for  ridding  the  rolls 
of  malingerers.  It  has  specifically  altered 
what  would  have  been  the  crudest  and  most 
medieval  of  all  its  proposals,  one  under  which 
mothers  of  Illegitimate  children  would  auto- 
matically have  been  rut  off  relief  If  they  had 
more  babies  out  of  wedlock.  In  place  of  this 
plan  to  punish  helpless  children  In  the  name 
of  morality,  the  city  now  pledges  that  It  will 
Institute  Judicial  proceedings  to  put  Ille- 
gitimate youngsters  under  foster  care  If  in- 
vestigation Indicates  an  unsatisfactory  home 
environment. 

Newburgh's  steps  back  toward  civilized 
treatment  of  Its  needy  would  be  more  heart- 
ening if  Its  officials  were  not  at  such  pains 
to  deny  that  anything  has  changed.     When 


the  State  commissioner  of  social  welfare 
welcomed  the  court  statement  as  proof  that 
the  city  had  substantially  abandoned  its 
blueprint  for  misery,  Newburgh's  city  man- 
ager advised  him  to  stick  around  and 
watch  us. 

The  commissioner  ought  to  do  Just  that. 
If  Newburgh  has  no  real  Idea  of  adhering  to 
the  standards  of  decency  required  of  all  com- 
munities that  rely  on  State  and  Federal 
funds  to  help  pay  welfare  costs,  an  Injunc- 
tion against  enforcement  of  Its  code  Is  the 
only  appropriate  answer. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial states  that  Newburgh  itself  has 
now  declared,  in  papers  filed  with  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  Its  intention 
to  conform  with  State  and  Federal  rules 
governing  public  welfare,  and  has  elim- 
inated the  most  objectionable  and  re- 
gressive provision  of  Its  code;  namely, 
that  which  would  have  cut  off  relief  for 
children  born  out  of  wedlock. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  social  welfare 
commissioner  of  the  State  of  New  York 
will  keep  close  watch  on  events  at  New- 
burgh. However,  I  think  it  is  a  very 
interesting  augury,  after  all  the  talk, 
that  Newburgh  has  now  conformed  to 
what  are  tough  provisions  of  the  New 
York  State  and  the  Federal  law;  and 
that  to  be  tougher  is  to  be  inhumane. 
Newburgh  has  now  realized  that  Itself; 
or  at  least  the  courts  have  brought  about 
that  realization. 


STEEL  PRICES  AND  PRICE 
STABILITY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heretofore  discussed  the  question  of  a 
possible  increase  in  the  price  of  steel. 
I  observe  In  the  Chamber  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas]  and  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  and  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
who  are  friends  of  stability  would  wel- 
come an  announcement  by  General 
Motors,  which  is  signalized  by  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  New  York  Times 
today,  that  it  does  not  expect  to  raise  its 
prices. 

The  Times  states  what  so  many  of  us 
have  said,  namely,  that  we  hope  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  be 
just  as  firm,  just  as  decisive,  and  just 
as  direct  in  his  words  to  American  labor 
as  he  has  been  in  his  words  to  American 
management  and  American  investors.  I 
think  that  if  there  was  any  other  thing 
in  contenvplatlon — and  I  do  not  believe 
there  was — certainly  that  tone  has  now 
been  clearly  set  here. 

However,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  national  interest,  it  would  be  great 
and  magnificent  if  we  could  have  this 
fine  measure  of  public  interest  and  co- 
operation from  both  management  and 
labor  in  order  to  keep  the  price  level  sta- 
ble. So  the  General  Motors  armounce- 
ment  is  most  heartening. 

I  feel  that  all  of  us  who  participated 
in  the  debate — the  Senators  whose  names 
I  have  mentioned  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  and  many  others,  as 
well  £U5  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle — 
will  in  a  sense  wish  to  be  policemen  our- 
selves, and  to  raise  our  voices  at  the  first 


indication  that  the  public  interest  is  not 
being  observed  in  the  field  of  price  sta- 
bility, which  is  critical,  I  think,  to  the 
security  and  the  economic  defense  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Toward  Price  Stabiutt 

Hope  that  the  country  will  escape  another 
inflationary  surge  Is  strengthened  by  an- 
nouncement that  the  1962  prices  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  cars  will  not  go  up,  despite  the 
higher  labor  bill  Involved  in  the  company's 
new  union  contract. 

General  Motors'  action  will  have  a  power- 
ful pattern -setting  Influence  on  other  auto 
manufacturers.  It  will  also  operate  as  a 
spur  to  the  major  steel  producers  to  go  along 
with  President  Kennedy's  plea  to  hold  the 
line  on  steel  prices  when  their  wage  costs 
rise  next  month. 

Gratifying  as  such  developments  would  be, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  Indefi- 
nitely unless  the  President  follows  through 
on  his  Implied  promise  to  demand  modera- 
tion on  the  union  side  In  next  year's  pivotal 
wage  negotiations  In  steel.  Industries  less 
able  than  General  Motors  to  neutralize  high- 
er payrolls  through  automation  or  other  aids 
to  productivity  will  find  It  harder  than  Gen- 
eral Motors,  our  Nation's  biggest  manufac- 
turer, to  keep  their  prices  steady  In  the  face 
of  union  pressure  for  comparable  benefit  Im- 
provements. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  General  Motors 
contract  likely  to  prove  of  greatest  real  sig- 
nificance to  the  workers  are  not  those  that 
relate  to  higher  hourly  pay  and  thus  con- 
tribute most  to  raising  costs.  The  Important 
advances  are  in  the  clauses  calling  for  more 
security  of  year-roimd  Income  through  lib- 
eralized supplemental  unemployment  bene- 
fits and  a  new  weekly  pay  guarantee  to  offset 
the  Impact  of  shorter  workweeks. 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  will  be  to 
stimulate  much  more  intense  management 
concern  for  regularity  In  work  schedules. 
Plant  and  department  managers  will  be  de- 
terred from  laying  out  their  week's  work 
on  a  3-  or  4 -day  schedule  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  workers  will  get  65  percent  of  their 
normal  pay  for  every  ho\ir  short  of  40.  By 
the  same  token,  the  extension  of  supple- 
mental unemplojrment  compensation  will 
give  the  corporation  as  a  whole  increased  in- 
centive for  promoting  stabilized  employment. 

These  provisions  are  far  from  a  full  an- 
swer to  the  problems  of  Job  security  raised 
by  new  technology,  but  they  are  In  the  di- 
rection In  which  stUl  further  progress  must 
be  made  In  labor-management  relations. 


CONTROL  OP  RADIO  AND  TELEVI- 
SION LICENSES  BY  LARGE  COR- 
PORATE GROUPS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  large 
corporate  groups  coming  into  control  of 
radio  and  TV  licenses  is  a  matter  of 
growing  concern  to  me.  Just  within  the 
last  few  days,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  an- 
nounced plans  to  purchase  the  Philco  Co. 
which,  in  turn,  had  owned  a  TV  station 
in  Philadelphia  and  is  now  in  litigation 
involving  a  television  outlet  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

This  information  comes  on  top  of  re- 
cent reports  that  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  is  planning  to  renew 
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the  licenses  of  General  Electric  and 
Westingbouse.  both  of  which  are  giant 

corporations  with  vastly  wider  interests 
and  influences  than  merely  communica- 
tions. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  corporate  groups 
have  no  place  in  the  spectrum  of  TV- 
radio  licenses.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
high  costs  of  operating  in  the  communi- 
cations field  often  preclude  individual 
or  small  capital  groups  from  succeeding 
in  the  TV-radio  field.  Likewise,  it  is 
understandable  when  in  certain  in- 
stances capital  formations  for  these  pur- 
poses stray  far  from  either  local  com- 
munity interest  or  local  control.  It 
stands  to  reason,  however,  that  local  and 
regional  interests  are  more  likely  to  be 
served  more  effectively  by  radio  and  TV 
stations  whose  ownership  centers  closest 
to  the  area  being  served. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  there  are  many 
cases  of  large,  absentee  owners  doing  an 
effective  job  in  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try. It  is  valid  to  observe,  nonetheless, 
that  conspicuous  absentee  ownership 
should  be  more  the  exception  than  the 
rule. 

Within  the  vast  broadcasting  industry 
both  the  times  and  circumstances  have 
changed  greatly  since  the  first  rules  and 
regulations  were  conceived  to  bring  a 
sense  of  order  in  the  field.  Sheer  force 
of  economies  alone  has  forced  the  steady 
encroachments  by  huge  corporate  in- 
terests with  multipurpose  stockholdings 
upon  the  once  private  holdings  of  broad- 
casting licenses  held  by  groups  whose 
primary  business  was  broadcasting. 

The  consequences  can  be  serious. 

One  of  the  more  dangerous  is  owner- 
ship of  TV  stations  by  gigantic  corpora- 
tions doing  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  thus  acquire  a  double 
interest— as  well  as  capability — in  shap- 
ing and  influencing  public  opinion. 

General  Electric  is  a  prime  case  in 
point.  GE  Is  one  of  the  third  or  fourth 
largest  defense  contractors  with  the 
Pentagon,  holding  commitments  to  the 
Defense  Establishment  of  this  country 
amounting  to  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  It  simultaneously  owns 
broadcasting  facilities. 

Mention  was  made  above  of  the  entry 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  into  the  elec- 
tronic field.  Not  only  is  Ford  already 
one  of  the  industrial  giants  of  the  Na- 
tion, it  has  just  been  awarded  one  of  the 
fattest  of  ovu:  recent  contracts  for  space 
exploration. 

Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  list.  Other 
business  groups  with  large  defense  con- 
tracts are  acquiring  radio-television  sta- 
tions. One  of  these,  for  instance,  is  Aero- 
jet, manufacturer  of  the  Polaris  missile, 
which  in  tiirn  is  owned  by  General  Tire 
it  Rubber  which  also  owns  RKO-Tele 
Radio  with  television  stations  in  Boston, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco.  New  York, 
and  Memphis.  Another  is  Avco,  the 
American  Aviation  Co.,  which,  under  an 
affiliate,  owns  TV  stations  in  Cincinnati, 
Columbus,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Indianapolis, 
and  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Philco  owned  WRC-TV  in  Philadel- 
phia beginning  in  1941  and  sold  it  to 
Westingbouse  in  1953 — both  big  defense 
contractors.  In  1955.  Westingbouse 
transferred  the  station  to  NBC,  which  is 


owned  by  Radio  Corp.  of  America — 
another  big  defense  contractor.  At  pres- 
ent. WRC-TV  is  in  litigation  between 
RKO.  NBC,  and  Philco— all  three  big  de- 
fense contractors.  RKO  being  allied  with 
Aerojet  through  its  parent  company, 
C3reneral  Tire  &  Rubber,  and  NBC  being 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  RCA.  In 
other  words,  we  see  these  big  corpora- 
tions and  defense  contractors  trading 
around  the  licenses  granted  them  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  which 
are  so  valuable  in  influencing  public 
opinion,  just  as  if  they  were  stocks  on 
the  stock  market. 

These  are  sufficient  cases  to  make  the 
point  to  which  I  address  myself  today. 
One  recalls  the  words  of  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  when  he  warned  that 
"the  conjunction  of  an  immense  Military 
Establishment  and  a  large  arms  indus- 
try" was  "new  in  the  American  experi- 
ence" and  that  "we  must  not  fail  to 
comprehend  its  grave  implication."  He 
further  said,  "We  must  guard  against 
the  acquisition  of  unwarranted  influence 
by  the  military  industrial  complex."  be- 
cause of  "the  potential  for  the  disastrous 
rise  of  misplaced  power." 

Let  this  be  sufficient  warning  to  the 
wise. 

A  second  dangerous  consequence  of 
current  trends  toward  large  corporate 
absentee  ownership  of  broadcasting  sta- 
tions is  the  difficulty  of  pinning  down 
responsibility  for  conduct  as  a  licensee. 
This  occurs  when  large  corporations  cre- 
ate subsidiary  operating  entities  pre- 
sumably independent  of  the  parent 
group.  Under  those  conditions  when  the 
FCC,  for  instance,  would  wish  to  deal 
with  speciflc  stations  in  regard  to  re- 
sponsibilities which  may  be  connected  to 
Ucense  renewal,  a  convenient  device  is 
built  in.  whereby  the  parent  corporation 
can  disclaim  responsibility  in  the  event 
the  operating  subsidiary  strays  beyond 
the  legal  boundaries.  Conversely,  when 
a  parent  organization  takes  some  steps 
which  may  transgress  some  certain  laws, 
the  operating  subsidiary  can  say  that  its 
operation  was  independent  and,  there- 
fore, it  should  not  be  responsible  for  the 
deviations  of  the  parent  corporation. 

How  complicated  this  can  become  may 
be  illustrated  in  both  the  General  Elec- 
tric and  Westingbouse  cases.  Both  own 
TV  licenses.  Both  are  up  for  renewal, 
despite  the  fact  that  officers  of  each 
corporation  not  long  ago  were  convicted, 
fined,  and  jailed  in  some  of  the  most 
flagrant  antitnist  cases  of  recent  years. 
Where  does  corporate  responsibility  be- 
gin— or  end — in  the  holding  of  TV  li- 
censes? Will  the  standards  of  license 
renewal  not  be  called  into  question  by 
many  who  fail  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  corporations  as  electric 
contractors  with  the  Pentagon  and  as 
TV  licensees? 

Within  recent  years,  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  enforced  a  decree  against 
the  motion  picture  industry  whereby  mo- 
tion picture  producers  are  not  permitted 
to  own  theaters  which  exhibit  their 
films.  This  was  done  because  it  was 
felt  the  public  was  entitled  to  complete 
divorcement  between  the  man  who  pro- 
duces the  film  and  the  company  which 
exhibits  It.  In  the  transportation  in- 
dustry, we  see  the  situation  where  rail- 


roads are  not  permitted  to  o^ti  steam- 
ship companies  and  are  restricted  in 
their  operation  of  buslines.  We  also 
have  a  situation  where  airplane  com- 
panies are  not  permitted  to  operate 
steamship  lines,  and  it  is  also  not  per- 
mitted for  companies  which  manufac- 
ture airplanes  to  own  more  than  a  small 
percentage  of  stock  in  companies  con- 
ducting air  transportation. 

It  Is  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
similar  situation  could  well  be  considered 
for  the  radio- television  industry  before 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  situation  where 
they  become  a  law  unto  themselves. 

The  growing  concentration  of  owner- 
ship which  is  evolving  in  the  communi- 
cations industry  is  fraught  with  many 
complications  and  has  reached  the  stage 
whereby,  unless  properly  constituted 
authorities  such  as  the  FCC  act,  and  act 
quickly,  we  may  witness  a  forfeiture  of 
one  of  the  richest  resources  belonging  to 
the  public — the  airwaves.  From  the 
very  first,  this  public  property  has  only 
been  licensed  to  petitioners  upon  the  con- 
dition that  it  be  used  responsibly  and 
in  the  public  interest. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  I  express  the  hope  that  the 
FCC  will  examine  critically  the  many 
issues  attendant  to  the  TV  license  being 
granted  to  large  corporation.s.  A  cold, 
calculating  assessment  now.  before  it  is 
too  late,  would  be  a  great  service  to 
both  the  pubUc  as  well  as  the  private  in- 
terests at  stake.  Forthright  action  could 
well  avoid  the  necessity  of  more  stringent 
action  on  tlie  part  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question.  Did  I  correctly  imderstand  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  to  say  that  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  is  applying  for  a  Ucense 
for  a  television  station? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has 
plans  to  purchase  the  Philco  Co.,  which 
has  had  such  a  station,  and  is  involved 
in  litigation  in  connection  with  acquir- 
ing another  one  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  assumes,  I  suppose,  that 
the  purchase  of  the  Philco  Corp.  by  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  would  involve  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  that  license. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Under  the  present  nego- 
tiations, that  is  one  of  the  matters  which 
is  Involved,  pending  completion  of  the 
negotiations. 

My  question  is  whether  it  is  time  for 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  take  another  look  at  the  policies 
which  govern  the  regulation  of  svjch 
matters. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  Certainly  it  is 
news  to  me  to  learn  that  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  has  even  been  involved  in  acquiring 
a  broadcasting  company,  either  radio  or 
television. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  a  secondary  mat- 
ter in  connection  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  Philco  Corp.  by  the  Ford  Motor 
Co. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McGEE.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  calling  at- 
tention to  this  matter,  especially  since 
recently  so  mucn  concern  was  expressed 
in  regard  to  the  possibility  that  a  dairy 
cooperative  might  acquire  an  outlet  for 
the  milk  it  produced. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  One  of  the  basic 
principles  at  stake  in  connection  with 
the  granting  of  radio  or  television  li- 
censes has  been  servicing  the  local  com- 
munity. The  tendency  to  move  such 
control  farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  local  community  requires.  I  believe, 
the  most  serious  tjrpe  of  evaluation  by 
the  Federal  Commimications  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF  INDUSTRY- 
ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
FORD  MOTOR  CO. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  when  we  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
how  far  off  are  the  bombs  and  the  mis- 
siles. I  wish  to  sUte  that  recently  there 
came  to  my  desk  a  copy  of  a  remarkable 
speech  by  the  president  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  I  desire  to  read  several  para- 
graphs of  the  sijeech;  then  I  shall  ask 
that  the  entire  speech  be  printed  In  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

I  read  these  parts  of  the  speech  be- 
cause man  is  a  mental  animal  who  lives 
on  ideas: 

We  hear  a  lot  now  about  how  small  the 
world  has  grown.  Oentlemen,  It  has  grown 
small  only  In  tetDis  of  time  and  distance.  It 
has  grown  trenvindously  big  and  compli- 
cated In  terms  of  Its  problems  and  the  way 
these  problems  ain  be  solved.  If  we  must 
have  a  strong  gov<»rnment  to  lead  us  through 
this  difficult  period,  I  think  we  also  must 
have  strong  bu£it>esses  to  support  that  gov- 
ernment, buslnewes  with  the  ability  to  carry 
their  share  of  Uie  national  burden.  Oux 
businesses  must  be  strong  In  management, 
strong  In  production  and  research  ability, 
and  flnanclally  healthy  to  do  the  big  Jobs' 
we  win  be  called  upon  to  do  In  the  years 
ahead. 

We  must  contltuaUy  expand  and  Improre 
our  plants  and  our  tools,  and  give  our  sd- 
entlsts  freedom  to  explore  new  areas. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  one  or  two 
other  paragraphs  of  the  speech,  because, 
as  I  have  said,  it  is  couched  in  language 
which  to  me,  at  least.  Is  most  signiflcant: 

Indeed.  It  Is  safn  to  say  that  world  history 
during  the  last  half  century  might  have  been 
quite  different  If  our  Industry  had  not  then 
been.  In  fact,  the  ersenal  of  democracy.  This 
enormous  dlvenstned  manufacturing  and 
assembly  facllltlee  of  the  Industry,  Ite  pool 
of  experienced  managers,  Ite  network  of  sup- 
plier relationship!!,  lu  engineering  talent 
and  Ite  unequaled  ability  to  mass-produce 
complicated  products  were  ready  made  for 
the  needs  of  conventional  warfare.  •  •  •  With 
the  cold  war  gripping  the  world,  the  mUltary 
seeks  quickly  to  translate  new  scientific 
knowledge  Into  radically  new  and  better 
weapons  and  equipment.  There  now  Is  a 
vital  need  for  ccnrpanles  that  have  the  sci- 
entific and  technological  capacity  to  come  up 
with  new  Ideas  and  new  designs  as  well  as 
the  management  and  faculties  to  carry  these 
Ideas  through  to  final  production.  •  •  • 
Atomic  energy,  pliistlcs.  and  new  electronic 
devices  all  served  to  Impress  ujxjn  us  the 
enormous  Industrial  potential  of  pure  re- 
search. We  were  convinced,  and  still  are, 
that  future  discoveries  In  fuels,  In  materials, 


In  energy  conversion,  in  electronics,  and  In 
other  fields  would  open  up  entirely  new  di- 
rections both  for  our  producte  and  our  man- 
ufacturing technology.  •  •  •  Another  way  In 
which  we  strive  to  protect  the  continuity 
and  freedom  of  research  Is  by  placing  our 
scientific  laboratory  on  a  5-year  budget 
which  guarantees  continuing  support  of  re- 
search projecte  regardless  of  ups  and  downs 
in  our  business  and  our  earnings. 

A  little  while  ago  we  were  debating 
the  question  of  a  5-year  budget,  Mr. 
President. 

I  read  further  from  the  address: 
Half  of  our  scientific  research  program  Is 
devoted  to  long-range  applied  research— to 
the  task  of  discovering  practical  applica- 
tions of  fundamental  new  knowledge.  •  •  • 
The  point  Is  that  In  our  scientific  research 
we  are  not  bound  by  the  experience,  the 
traditions,  or  the  Inherited  men  and  facili- 
ties of  the  past.  We  have  been  able,  rather, 
to  start  fresh  and  work  toward  an  ideal  en- 
vironment which  encourages  creative  re- 
search and  mani^cturlng  innovations. 
•  •  •  We  have  concentrated  our  research 
In  areas  which  might  lead  to  Innovations  In 
materials;  In  the  sources,  storage,  and  con- 
version of  energy;  and  In  electronic  control 
and  communications  devices. 


What  Implications,  then,  does  our  expe- 
rience have  for  others  In  the  defense  trans- 
portation field? 

First,  I  think  we  must  all  recognize  the 
fast-growing  Importance  of  scientific  re- 
search In  all  our  activities.  We  must  sup- 
port such  research  to  the  best  of  our  fi- 
nancial ability.  But  we  must  also  teke 
advantage  of  every  technological  develop- 
ment to  Improve  the  usefulness  and  the 
quality  of  our  producte,  our  facilities,  and 
our  tools. 

Second,  we  must  stop  thinking  only  in 
terms  of  traditional  producte.  materials,  and 
methods,  and  let  our  research  lead  us  to- 
ward new  and  better  ones. 

Third,  while  today  most  companies  con- 
centrate on  a  group  of  products  closely  re- 
lated In  terms  of  use  or  manufacturing 
processes.  In  the  future  a  company's  prod- 
uct line  may  be  determined  more  and  more 
by  Ite  research. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Finally,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  more  p>olnt  this  morning: 

When  I  started,  I  said  that  American  In- 
dustry must  be  a  full  working  partner  of 
our  Government.  I  feel,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree,  that  as  Industrial  citizens  we 
have  the  same  civic  obligation  as  do  indi- 
vidual citizens. 

But  I  think  we  have  a  further  obligation. 
We  must  keep  ourselves  always  ready  to 
serve,  without  notice  or  warning.  As  I  see 
It,  this  means  that  we  must  keep  our  finan- 
cial muscles  strong,  our  facilities  up  to  date 
and  fiexlble,  and  our  management  highly 
trained. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  speech  by  John 
Dykstra,  president  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  that,  as  I  have  stated,  man  lives  on 
Ideas ;  and  our  Nation  must  live  on  Ideas 
or  it  will  not  survi\  _.  We  must  have 
men  of  ideas,  such  as  John  Dykstra, 
feeding  to  the  Nation  what  it  needs — 
men  who  sense  what  the  Nation  needs 
in  terms  of  its  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 

to  address  this  group.     As  a  member  of  the 
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National  Defense  Transportation  Associa- 
tion, our  company  shares  wholeheartedly 
the  goal  of  encouraging  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  Industry  and  the  De- 
fense Establishment.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
achievement  of  this  goal  Is  one  of  the  para- 
mount needs  of  oui  country  and  can  be 
one  of  the  most  Important  contributions  to 
our  national  security. 

I  certaanly  do  not  want  to  Imply  that 
Government  and  Industry  cannot,  and  do 
not,  work  together.  But  I  do  believe  that 
the  defense  potential  of  American  Industry 
can  be  realized  fully  only  If  Industry  Is 
looked  upon  as  a  permanent  partner  of  the 
Government  In  the  continuing  effort  to 
conceive,  design,  develop,  and  produce  new 
and  better  defense  equipment.  By  the 
same  token.  Industry  has  ite  own  duty  to 
seek  out  ways  of  making  the  maximum  con- 
tribution. 

Industry  has  always  been  ready  to  re- 
spond when  the  Government  has  called 
upon  it  In  time  of  war.  This  no  longer  Is 
enough.  The  grave  dangers  and  the  great 
opportunities  of  today  place  upon  us  a  more 
exacting  responsibility.  We  in  Industry 
must  examine  our  own  companies  to  deter- 
mine how  our  management,  our  resources, 
and  our  talente  can  best  be  used  to  ad- 
vance the  total  national  effort. 

Detroit  was  once  known  as  the  arsenal 
of  democracy.  In  recent  years,  we  have  seen 
that  title  begin  to  slip  away  from  us.  Some 
years  ago.  Ford  Motor  Co.  decided  that  in 
recognition  of  ite  obligation  to  our  country, 
we  ahoiQd  become  once  again  a  substantial 
contributor  to  the  defense  effort — not 
merely  as  a  manufactiu-er,  but  as  a  designer 
and  developer  of  the  most  advanced  kinds 
of  equipment.  Because  Ford  Motor  Co.'s 
history  so  closely  paralleU  the  development 
and  changes  In  our  Industrial  society  since 
the  turn  of  the  century,  our  experience  in 
coming  to  terms  with  this  challenge  may 
be  Interesting  and  useful  to  you  and  others. 
Ford  Motor  Co.  now  Is  preparing  ite  bid 
to  maniofacture  the  biggest,  most  powerful 
American  entry  In  the  space  race— the  first- 
stage  booster  of  the  giant  Saturn  vehicle. 
This  Is  only  one  sign  that  we  are  moving  into 
the  defense  and  space  business  with  both 
feet.  We  are  determined  to  be  in  the  van- 
guard of  our  country's  effort  to  regain  space- 
age  leadership.  Our  scientific  laboratory  in 
Dearborn  has  become  one  of  the  world's 
leading  ceniers  of  basic  research.  Our  aero- 
nutronlc  division  In  Newport  Beach,  Calif., 
is  steadily  expanding  Ite  role  In  space-age 
technology.  Our  special  military  vehicles 
operation  Is  now  producing  the  Ford-de- 
signed successor  to  tae  Jeep,  and  developing 
new  trucks  that  we  believe  will  surpass  their 
military  predecessors  by  a  wide  margin. 

These  particular  activities  are,  perhaps, 
less  Important  tlian  the  decision  that  lies  be- 
hind them.  A  primary  goal  of  Ford  Motor 
Co.  Is  to  contribute  whatever  we  can.  and 
as  much  as  we  can,  to  the  Nation's  space 
and  security  objectives.  The  vast  facilities, 
the  scientific  assete,  and  the  management 
ability  of  our  company  are  pledged  to  this 
policy. 

In  discussing  this  development  today,  I 
have  two  main  objectives.  Frankly,  Ford's 
role  in  the  space  Industry  is  not  as  well 
known  as  It  should  be,  and  we  would  like 
to  Improve  that.  Second,  since  our  past 
experience  Is  not  unique,  I  hope  to  arrive  at 
some  general  conclusions  about  industrial 
production  in  the  age  of  space  that  may  be 
of  special  interest  to  you. 

The  automobUe  Industry  has  a  long  and 
honorable  history  as  a  producer  of  defense 
goods.  During  World  War  I,  we  made  ex- 
tensive production  and  engineering  contri- 
butions. The  most  dramatic  of  Ford's  World 
War  II  efforts  was  the  Willow  R\m  bomber 
plant,  where  we  applied  the  technique  of 
aasembly  line  mass  production  to  the  manu- 
facture of  airplanes.  Aircraft  speclallste  at 
that  time  thought  that  automobile  methods 
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were  unsuitable  for  aircraft  production  but 
the  mile-long  Willow  Run  assembly  line 
reached  and  then  exceeded  spectacular 
bomber  production  quotas. 

During  that  period.  Ford  turned  out 
planes  by  the  thousands,  and  engines,  vehi- 
cles, and  other  equipment  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  But  Its  contribution  cannot 
be  measured  In  volume  of  units  alone.  Our 
engineers  found  literally  thousands  of  ways 
to  Improve  the  design  and  assembly  of  this 
equipment,  changes  which  Improved  quality 
and  InterchangeablUty,  while  reducing  costs. 

Dvu'ing  the  Korean  conflict,  we  again  be- 
came a  mass  producer  of  military  equip- 
ment— tanks,  tank  engines,  rockets,  and 
bomber  wings.  Between  1950  and  1959,  our 
aircraft  engine  division  in  Chicago  built 
more  than  3,000  Pratt  &  Whitney  28- 
cyllnder  reciprocating  engines,  and  more 
than  6,000  J-57  turbojets. 

Again  our  own  specialists  contributed  en- 
gineering, design,  and  production  changes 
that  saved  the  taxpayers  money  while  im- 
proving the  quality  and  delivery  rates  of 
tbese  engines. 

Other  auto  manufacturers  had  comparable 
production  records  during  these  periods  of 
national  crisis.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
world  history  during  the  last  half  century 
might  have  been  quite  different  if  our  in- 
dustry had  not  then  been,  in  fact,  the  arsenal 
of  democracy.  The  enormous  diversified 
manufacturing  and  assembly  facilities  of  the 
Industry,  its  pool  of  experienced  managers, 
its  network  of  supplier  relationships,  its 
engineering  talent,  and  its  unequaled  abil- 
ity to  mass-produce  complicated  products 
were  ready  made  for  the  needs  of  conven- 
tional warfare. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  industry  with  this 
much  depth  and  breadth  of  resources. 

Ford,  for  example,  in  addition  to  having 
manufactured  military  equipment,  automo- 
biles, trucks,  and  tractors,  is  a  primary  pro- 
ducer of  steel,  glass,  plastics,  paints,  and 
electrical  goods — to  name  Just  a  few.  In 
each  of  these  areas — as  in  many  others — we 
have  expert  knowledge  and  capability.  In 
many  fields  of  manufacturing  technology. 
Ford  Motor  Co.  has  contributed  major  ad- 
vances. It  Is  hard  to  imagine  any  problem  of 
engineering  or  manufacturing  that  a  com- 
pany of  this  highly  Integrated  nature  would 
not  be  competent  to  tackle. 

Today,  however,  the  Defense  Establifh- 
ment  needs  more  from  Industry  than  out- 
standing engineering  and  manufacturing 
capabilities.  With  the  cold  war  gripping  the 
world,  the  military  seeks  quickly  to  trans- 
late new  scientific  knowledge  into  radically 
new  and  better  weapons  and  equipment. 
There  now  is  a  vital  need  for  companies 
that  have  the  scientific  and  technological 
capttclty  to  come  up  with  new  ideas  and 
new  designs  as  well  as  the  management  and 
facilities  to  carry  these  ideas  through  to 
final  production. 

Consequently,  we  at  Ford  Motor  Co.  knew 
that  if  we  were  to  have  as  one  of  our  pri- 
mary goals  the  contribution  of  whatever 
we  could,  and  as  much  as  we  could,  to  the 
Nation's  space  and  security  objectives — if 
we  were  to  pledge  our  vast  facilities,  our 
assets,  and  our  management  to  this  policy — 
then  we  certainly  would  need  skills  beyond 
those  of  mass  production.  We  would  need 
a  solid  research  foundation  that  would  be 
broader  and  deeper  than  our  normal  prod- 
uct and  engineering  research.  This  could 
not  be  established  overnight. 

In  our  own  case,  we  started  building  that 
foundation  shortly  after  World  War  n.  We 
could  see  the  aircraft  Industry  being  revo- 
lutionized by  Jet  propulsion.  Atomic  en- 
ergy, plastics,  and  new  electronic  devices  all 
served  to  Impress  upon  us  the  enormous  In- 
dustrial potential  of  pure  research.  We  were 
convinced,  and  still  are.  that  future  dis- 
coveries in  fuels,  in  materials.  In  energj-  con- 
version. In  electronics,   and  In   other  fields 


would  open  up  entirely  new  directions  both 
for  our  products  and  our  manufactvu-ing 
technology.  In  short,  we  were  convinced 
that  the  future  in  our  Industry,  as  in 
others,  would  belong  to  companies  that 
could  exploit  the  frontiers  of  scientific  dis- 
covery. 

The  result  was  the  establishment  in  1951 
of  the  Ford  Scientific  Laboratory.  In  setting 
up  the  laboratory,  we  recognized  that  science 
cannot  be  harnessed  full  time  to  specific 
technological  objectives.  By  definition,  sci- 
entific research  is  concerned  with  the  un- 
known. Where  It  will  lead,  what  practical 
benefits  it  will  discover,  no  man  can  predict. 
To  tie  scientific  research  down  to  specific 
product  goals  is  to  limit  its  potential  and 
foreclose  discoveries  that  cannot  even  be 
Imagined. 

Freedom,  therefore,  has  been  the  watch- 
word of  our  scientific  policies.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  oxir  research  program  is  de- 
voted to  basic  studies  in  physics,  chemistry, 
and  metallurgy.  Within  this  area,  our  scien- 
tists follow  their  research  wherever  It  leads, 
and  no  man  In  the  company  has  the  right 
to  divert  them.  Another  way  in  which  we 
strive  to  protect  the  continuity  and  the 
freedom  of  research  Is  by  placing  our  scien- 
tific laboratory  on  a  5-year  budget  which 
guarantees  continuing  support  of  research 
projects  regardless  of  ups  and  downs  in  our 
business  and  our  earnings.  We  believe  that 
we  were  one  of  the  first  industrial  corpora- 
tions to  place  basic  scientific  research  proj- 
ects on  a  guaranteed  long-range  budget. 

Our  research  policies  and  our  new  labora- 
tory facilities  have  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  attract  some  of  the  world's  outstanding 
scientists. 

In  stressing  our  basic  research  program. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  have  be- 
come a  company  of  eggheads,  unconcerned 
with  practical  results.  On  the  contrary,  half 
of  our  scientific  research  program  is  de- 
voted to  long-range  applied  research — to  the 
task  of  discovering  practical  applications 
of  fundamental  new  knowledge.  The  point 
is  that  in  our  scientific  research  we  are  not 
bound  by  the  experience,  the  traditions,  or 
the  inherited  men  and  facilities  of  the  past. 
We  have  been  able,  rather,  to  start  fresh 
and  work  toward  an  ideal  environment  which 
encourages  creative  research  and  manufac- 
turing innovations. 

Nor  have  we  neglected  the  engineering  side 
of  our  business.  We  have  expanded  our 
engineering  groups,  both  at  the  staff  level 
and  In  our  operating  divisions,  and  have 
created  a  special  manufacturing  engineering 
research  center  to  develop  new  testing  tech- 
niques and  new  tools.  As  a  result  of  the 
close  cooperation  of  all  these  people,  we  are 
learning  more  about  the  properties  and  use 
of  various  materials  than  many  of  the 
companies  that  specialize  in  their  produc- 
tion. 

But  as  we  moved  further  into  the  space 
age.  we  realized  that  It  was  not  enough  to 
add  new  research  to  our  proven  production 
ability  if  we  were  to  contribute  our  full 
share  to  national  security.  We  would  have 
to  go  further. 

By  1956,  we  were  ready.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  aeronutronic.  we  made  our  bid 
to  reverse  the  declining  participation  of 
Ford  Motor   Co.  in  the  defense  effort. 

Unlike  the  scientific  laboratory,  aeronu- 
tronic was  established  with  no  thought  of 
making  a  direct  contribution  to  automotive 
technology,  though  we  do  expect  its  indi- 
rect contributions  in  the  years  ahead  to  be 
substantial.  The  new  member  of  the  Ford 
family  was  created,  rather,  to  make  impor- 
tant and  original  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tion's space,  missile,  and  defense  programs. 

It  is  easy  to  see  now  how  aeronutronic 
was  the  logical  outgrowth  of  our  expanded 
scientific  and  engineering  efforts. 

As  an  automotive  company,  we  have  con- 
centrated our  research  in  areas  which  might 


lead  to  innovations  in  materials:  in  the 
sources,  storage,  and  conversions  of  energy; 
and  in  electronic  control  and  communica- 
tions devices. 

Simply  reciting  this  list  makes  it  clear  that 
our  next  step  had  to  be  into  space  and 
missiles.  Our  longrun  scientific  and  tech- 
nological requirements  as  an  automotive 
manufacturer  are  virtually  the  same  as  the 
requirements  of  missile  and  space  develop- 
ment. Tough,  light,  easily  formed,  heat- 
and  friction-resistant  materials  are  equally 
important  to  the  designer  of  automobiles 
and  the  designer  of  space  vehicles.  Likewise, 
each  has  a  compelling  Interest  in  new  and 
better  ways  of  storing  and  releasing  energy 
and  in  the  multiple  uses  of  electronic  devices. 

Thus,  aeronutronic  was  not  an  alien  body, 
grafted  onto  Ford  Motor  Co.  It  was  a 
logical  outgrowth  of  our  needs,  and  a  way 
of  making  fuller  and  more  economical  use 
of  our  existing  scientific  and  technological 
capacities,  as  well  as  a  way  of  Increasing 
our  contribution  to  the  Nation's  strength 
and  security. 

However,  we  had  no  Illusion  that  we  could 
enter  the  space  age  halfway,  or  do  a  useful 
Job  with  our  left  hand.  We  know  that  aero- 
nutronic would  have  to  be  set  up  as  an  in- 
dependent entity,  quite  capable  of  standing 
on  Its  own  feet. 

Starting  with  a  handful  of  people  5  years 
ago.  aeronutronic's  research  and  develop- 
ment staff  currently  consists  of  3,000  engi- 
neers, scientists,  management,  manufactur- 
ing, and  support  personnel. 

Already  it  is  making  major  contributions 
to  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  National 
Aeronautic  and  Space  Administration  pro- 
grams as  well  as  to  basic  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

Our  defense  and  space  age  activities  are 
strengthened  Immeasurably  by  drawing  upon 
the  resources  of  the  worldwide  Ford  organi- 
zation. 

For  example,  our  Dearborn  laboratories 
have  developed  new  techniques  for  produc- 
ing superstrong  steel  and  for  bonding  graph- 
ite to  metals  that  will  probably  find  their 
first  application  in  space  vehicles. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Independent  re- 
search and  development  activities  of  aero- 
nutronic are  virtually  certain  to  contribute 
unforeseeable  Innovations  to  automotive 
technology. 

We  expect  this  exchange  of  ideas  to  con- 
tinue and  to  grow.  We  also  expect  that  as 
our  research  expands  into  new  areas  we  will 
make  discoveries  that  will  effect  ftjcsit 
changes  in  our  entire  operations. 

In  addition,  as  many  of  you  may  have 
heard.  Ford  Motor  Co.  last  week  announced 
plans  to  purchase  the  assets  of  Phllco  Corp. 
Henry  Ford  II  said  then  that  ovir  piirpose 
was  to  broaden  our  operations  and  to  make 
possible  a  fuller  participation  by  Ford  in  the 
national  defense  and  space  effort. 

What  implications,  then,  does  our  experi- 
ence have  for  others  in  the  defense  trans- 
portation field? 

First.  I  think  we  must  all  recognize  the 
fast-growing  Importance  of  scientific  re- 
search In  all  our  activities.  We  must  sup]X)rt 
such  research  to  the  best  of  our  financial 
ability.  But  we  must  also  take  advantage 
of  every  technological  development  to  im- 
prove the  usefulness  and  the  quality  of  our 
products,  our  facilities,  and  our  tools. 

Second,  we  must  stop  thinking  only  in 
terms  of  traditional  products,  materials,  and 
methods,  and  let  our  research  lead  lu  toward 
new  and  better  ones. 

Third,  while  today  most  companies  con- 
centrate on  a  group  of  products  closely  re- 
lated in  terms  of  use  or  manufacturing  proc- 
esses, in  the  future,  a  company's  product 
line  may  be  determined  more  and  more  by 
Its  research. 

Thus,  in  the  past.  Ford  has  been  a  volume 
producer  of  automobiles  and  trucks,  and  its 
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defense  production  has  been  closely  allied  to 
its  basic  business — military  vehicles,  tanks, 
and  engines  Today,  it  stUl  Is  a  major  pro- 
ducer of  vehicles,  and  growing  stronger  In 
this  field  every  day  But  at  the  same  time 
our  research  activities  are  leading  us  Into 
additional  areas — Into  electronics,  special 
materials,  and  special  fuels.  Our  future 
growth  can  well  folliiw  still  unforeseen  paths. 
We  welcome  this  challenge. 

Finally,  gentlemea,  I  would  like  to  roake 
one  more  point  thlt  morning: 

When  I  started,  1  said  that  American  in- 
dustry must  be  a  full  working  partner  of 
our  Government.  I  feel,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree,  that  as  irdustrlal  citizens  we  have 
the  same  civic  obligation  as  do  Individual 
citlsens. 

But  I  think  we  have  a  further  obligation. 
We  miist  keep  ourselves  always  ready  to  serve, 
without  notice  or  earning.  As  I  see  it.  this 
means  that  we  must  keep  our  financial 
muscles  strong,  our  raclllties  up  to  date  and 
flexible,  and  our  ma^^iagement  highly  trained. 

We  hear  a  lot  new  about  how  small  the 
world  has  grown.  Oentlemen.  It  has  grown 
small  only  in  terms  of  time  and  distance.  It 
has  grown  tremendously  big  and  complicated 
In  terms  of  its  proMems  and  the  way  these 
problems  can  be  sclved.  If  we  must  have 
a  strong  Government  to  lead  us  through  this 
difficult  period,  I  tlUnk  we  also  must  have 
strong  businesses  ta  support  that  Govern- 
ment, businesses  with  the  ability  to  carry 
their  share  of  the  national  burden.  Our 
businesses  must  be  strong  in  management, 
strong  In  production  and  research  ability! 
and  financially  healthy  to  do  the  big  Jobs  we 
will  be  called  upon  "U)  do  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  must  contlnuiUly  expand  and  improve 
our  plants  and  our  tools,  and  give  our  scien- 
tists freedom  to  exj^lore  new  areas.  By  the 
same  token,  we  mutt  be  able  to  make  the 
best  possible  products  for  today's  market 
and  sell  them  at  a  profit  sufficient  to  permit 
increased  Investment  In  space-age  programs 
and  fadllUes. 

If  we  do  this,  we  will  serve  not  only  our 
stockholders,  but  ow  broader  national  duty 
as  well. 

Thank  you. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  reaumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultxiral  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
PHjses. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  will  offer 
a  motion  relating  to  disposal  of  the 
measure  now  before  us. 

Before  he  does  that,  I  should  like  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture ;  and  at  this 
point  I  should  like  to  read  from  the 
letter.  I  should  like  at  this  time  to  read 
the  letter.  Whereas  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  supported  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  78.  the  Secretary  wrote  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Committee  under  date  of  June  9 
1961.  as  follows: 

Department  of  Acaicxn-TURK, 
Vfaahington.  B.C.,  June  9. 1961. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Bixxndkb, 
Chairman.   Committee   on   Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 
Dear    Senator    Ellendeb:   This    Is   In    re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this 
Department  with  respect  to  8.  1948  providing 


for  the  continuation  of  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program. 

This  Department  recommends  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

We  believe  that  this  program  has  served 
*  very  Important  function  In  providing 
needed  agricultural  labor  and  that  Its  abrupt 
termination  would  cause  serious  disruption 
In  agricultural  production.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  clear  that  with  the  present  widespread 
unemployment  and  underemployment  In 
this  country,  the  use  of  agricultural  workers 
from  6ther  countries  Instead  of  domestic 
workers  raises  serious  problems.  However, 
until  ways  can  be  found  to  meet  the  need 
for  workers  now  supplied  by  Mexican  na- 
tionals we  agree  that  some  extension  of  this 
program  is  necessary. 

We  believe  that  extension  of  this  program 
standing  alone,  as  provided  in  H.R.  2010, 
without  clarifying  amendments  of  the  type 
Incorporated  into  this  bill,  would  not  meet 
the  overall  test  of  maximum  contribution 
to  solution  of  needed  adjustments  in  the 
farm  economy  wliich  will  incorporate  into 
the  agricultural  work  force  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  living  in  low-Income 
farming  areas.  In  addition  to  those  now 
unemployed  a  spectacular  increase  is  taking 
place  in  the  number  of  young  people  enter- 
ing our  labor  force.  By  1965  we  will  have  40 
percent  more  persons  under  20  years  of  age 
In  OUT  national  labor  force  than  we  now 
have;  many  of  these  will  be  farm  boys. 

The   Bureau   of   the   Budget   advises   that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
thte  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Obville  L.  Preemak, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  number  of  tele- 
grams from  various  organizations  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  I 
originally  offered,  and  in  opposition,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  bill  as  it  is  now 
written  and  is  before  us  in  the  conference 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chicago,  III.,  September  21,  1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

The  Christian  family  movement  is  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  renewal  of  Public  Law 
78  unless  it  contains  the  reforms  which  you 
have  recommended  and  your  amendment 
recently  passed  by  the  Senate.  We  feel  that 
these  reforms  are  essential  for  Justice  to  both 
American  and  Mexican  workers.  Our  Mexican 
groups  strongly  oppose  the  present  wage 
conditions  of  the  bracero  program.  For  bet- 
ter international  understanding  Public  Law 
78  should  be  reformed.  We  commend  your 
efforts  for  bettering  the  conditions  of  these 
workers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Ckowlet,  - 

National  Presidents. 

Washington.  September  22,  1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 
U.S.  Capitol,  Senate  Chamber, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Appreciate    your    and    others'    good    fl^t 
against  conference  report  Public  Law  78  ex- 
tension.   Keep  it  up. 

Howard  A.  Dawson, 
Executive  Secretary,  Department  of 
Rural  Education. 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  September  22, 1961. 
Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  On  behalf  of  our  member- 
sblp  many  of  whom  are  agricultural  worken 


we  wish  to  compliment  you  In  your  effort  to 
bring  Justice  to  the  domestic  and  foreign 
agrtcultural  workers  throughout  oiu-  land 
We  hearUly  endorse  your  stand  and  reiterate 
our  opposition  to  extension  of  Public  Law 
78  without  your  amendment.  Please  keen 
talking. 

Sincerely  yovirs, 

Andrew  Esparza, 
Community    Service    Organization    of 
Santa  Clara  County. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  September  22, 1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  Interest  of  deprived  migrant  children 
urge  you  stand  firm  against  conference  re- 
port on  Public  Law  78. 

Eli  E.  Cohen, 
National  Child  Labor  Committee. 


New  York.  NY..  September  22, 1961 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,' 
Washington.  D.C: 

Strongly  urge  you  continue  fight  against 
conference  report  on  HM.  2010  re  Mexican 
farm  labor  program  because  Congress  should 
either  adopt  the  Senate-passed  bill  for  the 
sake  of  Justice  or  Public  Law  78  shovUd  die. 

Fat  Bennett, 
Executive   Secretary,  National   Share- 
croppers Fund. 

New  York,  N.T.,  September  22,  1991. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  defeat  of  legislation  extending  Mexi- 
can farm  labcn-  program  unless  Senate 
amendments  adopted. 

Thomson  C.  McGowan, 
Chairman,   Nev>    York   State   Citizens 
Committeee  on  Farm  Labor. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  September  22, 1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  support  your  move  to  restore  the 
90  percent  of  prevailing  wage  for  migratory 
workers  in  Public  Law  78.  Without  it  the 
legislation  Is  worthless.  We  urgently  need 
strong  legislative  support  for  these  needy 
people. 

Rat  Gibbons, 
Director,  Council  for  ChrUtian  Social 
Action,  United  Church  of  Christ. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  September  22,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Eugene  J.  McCabtht, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Urge  you  to  make  every  effort  to  have 
your  standard  setting  provisions  included  In 
any  legislation  affecting  migrant  farmwork- 
ers and  to  oppose  the  extension  of  Public 
Law  78  unless  such  standards  are  included. 
Mrs.  Archie  D.  Marvel, 
President,  National  Board,  YWCA. 

Covington,  Ky.,  September  22, 1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 
We  support  amendment  of  Public  Law  78. 
Young  Christian  Wouubs 
Feoebation. 

George  Miner, 

President. 

Denver,  Colo.,  September  22.  1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  appreciate  your  stand  on  Public  Law 
78  and  wish  to  encourage  you  in  your  fight 
for  Justice. 

L.  ILLOPXE, 
Colorado  Federation  of  Latin  American 

Groups. 
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RiVESEDCE,    NJ. 

September  22, 1961. 
Senator  Eugknx  McCartht, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  fully  support  your  filibuster  against 
Public  Law  78. 

Diocesan      Coxtncil     or     Cathouc 
Women,     Beecen     Paramus     Dis- 
TKiCT,  Social  Action, 
Mrs.  Walter  Soltmann. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
September  21, 1961. 
Hon.   EtTGENE   McCabtht, 
V.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  line  with  longstanding  goals  to  bring 
America's  migrant  worlcers  under  equal  pro- 
tection and  benefit  of  law  and  consistent 
with  policy  statements  of  the  General  Board 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Department  of  Migrant  Work  In  session  at 
St.  Louis  strongly  supports  your  stand  in 
regard  to  Public  Law  78. 

Rev.  Shirley  E.  Greene, 

Chairman. 

San  Antonio,  Tex., 

September  21, 1961. 
Hon.  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C.: 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  Public  Law  78 
should  be  extended  without  the  McCarthy 
amendment  and  other  much-needed  re- 
forms. 

Archbishop  Lucky. 

St.  Loins,  Mo.. 
September  21, 1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Care  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
The  National  Migrant  Advisory  Committee 
of   the  National   Council   of  Churches   cur- 
rently meeting  In  St.  Louis,  speaking  on  its 
own  authority,  expresses  its  conviction  that 
your  amendment  to  the  bill  renewing  Public 
Law  78  should  be  reinstated. 

O.  Shubert  Prye, 

Vice  Chairman. 


your  position  on  amendments  to  Public  Law 
78.  We  oppose  passage  unless  these  amend- 
ments are  Included. 

Mrs.  Mary  Heinkmann, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Silver  Spring,  Md., 
September  21, 1961. 
Senator  ETugene  McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  American   Veterans   Committee  com- 
mends yovir  work  on  behalf  of  the  forgotten 
people     in     our     affluent     society — migrant 
farmworkers.     We  believe  the  Senate  should 
stand  firm  on  its  amendments  to  H.R.  2010. 
We  prefer  Public  Law  78  to  be  allowed  to  die 
rather  than  accept  the  House  version. 
J.  Arnold  Feloman, 
Executive  Director,  American  Veterans 
Committee. 

Washington.  D.C, 
September  22, 1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  urge  you  to  continue  fight  against  con- 
ference report  on  HJl.  2010.  Congress  should 
adopt  Senate  bill  or  let  Public  Law  78  ex- 
pire. 

H.  Vera  Mayer, 
General  Secretary,  National  Consumers 
League. 

West  Los  Angelss,  Calu-., 

September  21.  1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCabtht, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Association  of  California  Consumers 
wishes  to  go  on  record  In  strong  sujq;>ort  ot 


Chicago,  III.,  September  21,  1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DX^.: 

Illinois  Federation  of  Mexican-American 
Organizations  representing  all  of  the  Mexi- 
can-American organizations  in  tJie  State 
congratulate  you  on  your  fight  for  decency 
and  Justice  for  American  and  Mexican  agri- 
cultural workers.  We  strongly  oppose  the 
renewal  of  Public  Law  78  If  it  does  not  con- 
tain your  wage  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment is  essential  for  Justice  for  both  Ameri- 
can migrants  and  Mexican  braceros. 

Member  organizations:  Clrculo  Jalisciense 
Latin  American  Social  Club,  Hns.;  Our  Lady 
of  Guadalupe,  South  E>eerlng  Post  1238, 
YCW;  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Club;  Juven- 
tud  Mexicana;  Mexican  Bowling  Associa- 
tion, Ladies  South,  YCW;  Precious  Blood. 
Lulac  Council  313;  Manuel  Perez  Post  1017; 
Holy  Namt  Society,  JR-Our  Lady  of  Guada- 
lupe; Back  of  the  Yard  Political,  YWC; 
Immaculate  Heart  Don  Bosco  Club,  Hns.; 
Immaculate  Heart  Mexican  Community  Com- 
mittee; Mexican  Bowling  Association,  Ladles 
West;  Quince  Originals  Club  Ospreys;  Mexi- 
can Democratic  Organization.  Hns.;  St.  Fran- 
cis Tenth  Ward  Independent  Mexican 
Voters;  Ouadalupanas  Immaculate  Heart 
Mexican  Bowling  Association  (men);  Man- 
uel Perez  Post  Auxiliary;  South  Deering  Post 
Auxiliary;  Latin  American  Gulf  Club;  As- 
sociated Members  Cordi-Marlan  Auxiliary; 
Spanish-Speaking  Presto  Pride  Club;  Social 
Jalis  dense.  Young  Married  Couples  Ball 
and  Chain  Club;  American  GI  Form,  Chi- 
cago Chapter;  American  GI  Form,  West  Side 
Chapter;  Lulac  Council  288. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly.  I  wish  to  read  two  paragraphs 
from  a  very  perceptive  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times: 

The  Senate's  decision  to  put  safeguards 
for  the  wages  of  domestic  farmworkers  into 
Its  proposed  extension  of  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  represents  a  bow  to  decency 
in  what  has  long  been  an  area  of  national 
disgrace.  Without  such  safeguards,  the  an- 
nual importation  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand Mexican  braceros  to  help  harvest  rich 
croplands  can  only  continue  to  serve  as  an 
Instrument  for  depressing  the  already  in- 
adequate wages  of  American  migratory 
farmworkers. 

If,  as  seems  likely,  the  conferees  repre- 
senting the  House  refuse  to  go  along  with 
the  Senate  stipulation  that  the  Mexicans  be 
paid  at  least  90  percent  of  the  average  do- 
mestic farm  wage,  it  would  be  better  to  let 
the  program  die  at  the  end  of  this  year  and 
thus  compel  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
law  when   Congress  reconvenes  in  January. 

Following  that  is  a  paragraph  which 
perhaps  would  be  unparliamentary,  in 
that  it  might  be  considered  critical  of 
the  other  body,  and  I  shall  not  read  it. 

I  do  wish  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair). 
The  Senator  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  Is  my  intention  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Senate  declined  to  table  the  conference 
report.  If  that  motion  is  made  and  if 
there  is  a  vote  on  it,  whether  a  motion 
to  table  it,  or  however  the  vote  comes, 
if  the  conference  report  Is  still  before 


the  Senate  and  is  not  disposed  of  by  the 
motion,  my  parliamentary  Inquiry  is 
whether  it  will  be  in  order  to  move  to 
defer  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
rejMjrt  until  January. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  mo- 
tion to  postpone  to  a  day  certain  would 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  such  a  mo- 
tion be  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
motion  would  be  debatable. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  now  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Senate  declined  to  table  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  motion,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan]  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating  J  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Senate  declined  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  conference  rep>ort.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  in  order?  What 
is  the  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  conference  report  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  would  it  be  correct 
to  say  that  those  who  generally  favor  my 
position  and  would  like  to  see  the  Senate 
adjourn  early  should  vote  "nay"? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  regular  order,  Mr. 
President.  That  is  a  highly  inflamma- 
tory statement.     [Laughter.! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
regular  order  is  demanded. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Order,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  have  a  live  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote 
I  would  vote  "yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDiCKl,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Rickey],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
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[Mr.  MusKiE],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neubercer],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sbcth).  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  SparkmanJ 
are  absent  on  oflflclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskieJ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  NeubergerI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Smith)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark  1 .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[  Mr.  Cannon  ]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hickey].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama ( Mr.  Sparkman  )  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  to  attend 
the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Con- 
ference in  London. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AllottI  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate  to  attend  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference  in  Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler  ] .  the  Senator  from  Indiana  ( Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  loecause  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Bush)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Fimd  and  World  Bank  in 
Vienna. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Carlson]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  leave  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller],  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall ]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 


[No.  216] 

YEAS— 38 

Aiken 

Pulbrtght 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Russell 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hill 

Smathers 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Holland 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Kerr 

Wiley 

EUender 

Kuchel 

WUllams,  Del. 

Engle 

Long.  La. 

Yarborough 

Ervm 

McClellan 
NAYS— 33 

Bartlett 

Kefauver 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Lausche 

Pell 

Case.  N.J. 

Long,  Mo. 

Prouty 

Dodd 

Long.  Hawaii 

Proxmire 

Douglas 

Magnu.son 

Randolph 

Fong 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Humphrey 

McNamara 

Tower 

Jackson 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Javits 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Keating 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Allott 

Carroll 

McGee 

Beall 

Chavez 

Miller 

Boggs 

Church 

Morton 

Bridges 

Clark 

Moss 

Burdlck 

Dirksen 

Muskle 

Bush 

Eastland 

Neuberger 

Butler 

Gruening 

Schoeppel 

Cannon 

Hart 

S.-nlth,  Mass. 

Capehart 

Hartke 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Hickey 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  con- 
ference report  was  rejected  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  noted  that  on  the  vote  yester- 
day and  on  the  vote  today  there  were 
a  large  number  ^f  absentees.  Yester- 
day 26  Senators  did  not  vote  and  74 
voted.  While  I  did  not  hear  distinctly 
the  result  of  the  vote  today,  as  I  under- 
stood it.  there  were  38  yeas  and  34  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
three  nays. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Or  a  total  of  71  Sen- 
ators voting,  which  indicates  29  absen- 
tees. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  check  the  list 
of  absentees  as  of  today,  but  I  have 
checked  the  list  of  absentees  of  yester- 
day. I  am  convinced  that  a  very  large 
proportion — perhaps  the  majority — of 
the  absentees  would  have  voted  for  the 
McCarthy  amendment  and  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  Therefore,  it 
is  my  belief  that  if  there  is  a  discussion 
in  depth  on  this  subject,  a  great  number 


of  absent  Senators  will  return  in  order 
to  make  their  positions  clear  on  this 
issue. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  two 
of  our  distinguished  members,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  are  ill  in  the  hospital, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  attend. 

At  least  27  absent  Senators  who  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  issue  would,  if 
proper  notice  were  given,  come  hurry- 
ing back  to  the  Chamber  from  the  places 
to  which  they  have  gone. 

Some  of  those  Senators  are  in  Africa. 
Some  are  in  Europe.  Some  have  gone 
home.  But  all,  I  am  sure,  are  respon- 
sive to  the  call  of  duty;  and  if  the  dis- 
cussion proceeds  for  some  time,  and  we 
have  a  clear  delineation  of  the  issues  in 
depth,  I  am  convinced  that  absent  Sen- 
ators will  return,  and  that  the  decision 
which  has  ]t>een  made  in  the  two  pre- 
vious votes  will  be  reversed  and  the 
McCarthy  amendment  will  once  again 
be  upheld. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois  if  he  can  explair  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  debate  in  depth  and 
a  filibuster. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  filibuster  is  pro- 
longed discussion  or  other  delaying  tac- 
tics intended  to  prevent  a  vote.  When 
I  speak  of  discussion  in  depth  I  speak 
of  a  discussion  which  is  not  intended 
to  prevent  a  vote,  but  one  intended  to 
elucidate  the  issues  in  great  detail  so 
that  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  may  be 
better  informed,  and  so  that  the  final 
vote  will  be  more  intelligent  and  more 
in  the  public  interest.  We  want  to 
bring  the  absentees  home  so  that  the 
real  opinion  of  the  Senate  may  be  reg- 
istered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  lucid  explanation,  which  means  that 
there  is  a  difference  without  a  distinc- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  for  a 
question  with  the  understanding  that 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Illinois  if  it  is  not 
a  fact  that  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  rule  XXII  that  he  and  I  sup- 
ported, there  would  have  been  15  days 
of  debate  before  debate  could  be  cut 
off.  I  wish  to  ask  him  further  whether 
it  is  his  intention,  or  the  intention  of 
any  Senators  identified  with  the  report, 
to  engage  in  as  much  as  15  days  of  de- 
bate on  the  measure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  is  highly 
improbable.  We  will  observe  a  re- 
straint which  we  would  not  impose  on 
our  southern  friends.  They  say  they 
need  more  than  2  weeks  to  discuss 
civil  rights.  They  therefore  cannot 
properly  object  if  we  take  less  than  2 
weeks  to  try  to  improve  the  condition 
of  Negro  and  Mexican -American  farm 
lalxirers. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  always  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  good  friend  from 
North  Carolina,  who  is  the  soul  of 
geniality  and  the  embodiment  of  wit. 
But  I  remind  him  that  he  is  delaying 
the  discussion  in  depth. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  about  to  ask  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois  if,  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  proceeding  is  a  debate  in 
depth  or  a  filibuster,  it  would  be  safe  to 
lay  aside  the  technical  distinctions  and 
merely  observe  the  conduct  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]; 
and  if  I  could  rest  assured  that  no  mat- 
ter how  long  the  discussion  might  last,  if 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  were 
pKirticipeting  in  such  discussion,  it  would 
not  be  a  filibuster. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  has 
asked  a  highly  hypothetical  question. 
But  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  North 
Carolina  that,  though  this  is  not  a  fill- 
buster,  if  it  were  to  be  a  filibuster,  it 
would  have  been  modeled  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  experts  who  might  have  taught 
some  people  from  the  North,  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  procedures,  the  full  in- 
tricacies of  the  method.  But  I  wish  to 
make  clear  that  it  is  not  a  filibuster.  It 
is  a  discussion  in  depth. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  The  Senator  makes 
plain,  as  I  tmderstand,  that  even  though 
it  is  a  discussion  in  depth,  it  is  modeled 
after  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  forth- 
right enough  to  admit  that  they  are  en- 
gaged in  a  filibuster  when  they  are  fili- 
bustering. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  never  heard 
my  friends  from  the  South  admit  that 
they  were  ei^aged  in  a  filibuster.  It  has 
always  been  disguised  as  an  attempt  to 
discuss  tl^  issues. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  have  been 
no  speeches  which  included  a  reading  of 
the  pages  of  the  telephone  book  or  a  reci- 
tation of  the  recipe  for  potlicker,  as  was 
the  case  in  years  past.  But  the  discus- 
sion by  oiu-  southern  friends  has  gor^  on 
for  weeks  and  weeks.  Our  intentions 
are  far  more  moderate  and  restrained. 

I  am  sure  that  in  their  hearts  the  Sen- 
ators from  south  of  the  Mason -Dixon 
line  do  not  oppose  the  practice  of  discus- 
sion In  depth,  which  is  much  more 
moderate  than  the  methods  which  they 
have  customarily  used. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
for  his  geniality,  and  assure  him  that 
since  I  have  learned  that  what  we  are 
engaged  in  is  not  a  filibuster,  I  will  not 
participate  in  it  further. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  I  may  be  permitted 
to  reply  to  my  good  friend  from  North 
Carolina  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
fioor,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  from  the  discus- 
sion in  depth  on  the  pending  question 
is  a  great  deprivation  to  the  Senate  and 
the  cotmtry,  because  he  always  intro- 
duces the  sparkle  of  wit  and  good  humor 
into  any  discussion. 

Earlier  in  the  morning,  when  there 
were  not  many  Senators  on  the  fioor, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MiHE]  made  some  very  interesting  points 
about  the  procedure  under  which  this 


bill  went  to  conference.  I  wish  to  pref- 
ace my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  am  not 
making  the  slightest  reflection  upon  the 
character  or  behavior  of  any  member  of 
the  conference  committee.  I  know  all 
of  these  gentlemen  and  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  them.  They  are  not  only  dis- 
tinguished in  the  senatorial  use  of  that 
word,  but  distinguished  in  fact,  and  uni- 
formly very  fine  goitlemen  and  men 
whom  we  properly  honor  and  for  whom 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  respect. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  Senate  is 
not  in  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wn,- 
LiABis  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) .  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
further  point  of  order  that  the  Senate 
is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sen- 
ators will  take  their  seats.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
workings  of  the  conference  committee 
in  this  matter  illustrate  a  very  great 
defect  in  oxir  present  conference  proce- 
dure. As  I  understand,  four  Democratic 
Senators  and  three  Republican  Senators 
were  appointed  to  the  conference.  The 
rollcall  on  the  McCarthy  amendment, 
when  it  was  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  showed  that  six  of  these 
Senators  voted  against  the  McCarthy 
amendment,  and  only  one,  the  very  emi- 
nent and  beloved  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken  1.  voted  for  the  McCarthy 
ameiadment.  The  McCarthy  amend- 
ment was  the  chief  point  in  difference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate.  So 
we  sent  to  conference  a  conference  com- 
mittee six-sevenths  of  wtK>m  had  voted 
against  and  were  therefore  op(>osed  to 
the  McCarthy  amendment,  which  a 
majority  of  tlie  Senate  had  supported. 

This  has  happened  several  times  in 
recent  years  in  connection  with  other 
bills.  While  none  of  us  has  questioned 
the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Senate  defended  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  they  get  to  conference,  still  I 
believe  it  is  true  that  they  could  not 
be  expected  ardently  to  defend  a  pro- 
posal in  which  they  did  not  bellcre.  It 
would  be  a  supertmman  act  were  they 
to  do  so. 

While  these  gentlemen  are  eminent, 
lovable,  distinguished,  and  able,  I  be- 
lieve they  would  not  claim  they  were 
superhuman.  If  anyone  does  claim  that 
they  are  superhuman.  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  admit  that  they  are.  Until  that  claim 
is  advanced,  I  do  not  think  we  shoiild 
admit  that  fact. 

In  general,  the  conference  committee 
was  made  up  on  the  basis  of  seniority. 
That  was  followed  in  the  case  of  three 
members.  In  the  present  instance  the 
top  three  men  on  the  senior  list  on  the 
Democrats  were  made  members,  but 
then  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  PkoxmikeI  was  passed 
over,  although  he  was  senior  to  the  emi- 
nent Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I 
had  thought  that  the  principle  of  comity 
for  which  this  body  is  known  would,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  have  carried  with  it 
the  designation  of  the  author  of  the 
McCarthy     amendment,     namely,     the 


junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  himself. 
This  was  not  done. 

So  the  four  Democratic  Senators  were 
men  who  had  oppoeed  the  McCarthy 
amendment.  Incidentally.  I  believe  in 
accordance  with  the  composition  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Democrats  were  entitled  to  five  mem- 
bers, not  four  members. 

I  believe  the  present  instance  ilhu- 
trates  the  necessity  for  making  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  explicit  on  this  point; 
namely,  that  where  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  expresses  itself  through  a  vote  in 
favor  of  a  proposal,  the  majority  should 
be  given  strong  representation,  to  say 
the  least,  upon  the  conference  committM 
itself.  This  is  not  an  isolated  instance. 
It  occurred  In  the  past  on  another 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
had  sponsored;  namely,  the  proposal  to 
abolish  the  so-called  4 -percent  dividend 
credit.  This  motion  had  been  carried  in 
the  Senate  twice,  but  it  was  given  up  in 
the  conference  committee  by  a  confer- 
ence committee  composed  on  the  Senate 
side  almost  exclusively  of  members  who 
opposed  the  4- percent  dividend  credit. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Loifo  ]  has  also  suffered  in  the  past  from 
the  practice  of  selecting  conferees  who 
are  opposed  to  an  amendment  which  was 
in  dispute  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  believe  on  two  occasions — 
although  I  may  be  mistaken — amend- 
ments which  the  jimlor  Senator  from 
Louisiana  had  sponsored  and  which  car- 
ried through  the  Senate  by  very  large 
majorities,  went  to  a  conference  in  which 
the  Senate  members  were  opposed  to  the 
Long  amendment,  and  in  which  by  some 
strange  coincidence  the  Long  amend- 
ment was  sacrificed. 

Lest  my  words  t>e  misunderstood,  and 
lest  it  be  thought  that  I  am  leveling  un- 
called for  criticism  on  senatorial  mem- 
bers of  the  conference,  let  me  say  ooee 
again  that  I  am  making  no  peraonal 
reflection  upon  these  gentlemen.  I  an 
merely  criticizing  the  practice  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  Senate  and  which  was 
carried  out  tn  the  present  instance. 

I  believe  we  should  either  have  an 
expHcit  change  of  the  rules  to  govern 
this  situation,  or  else  reach  a  gentle- 
man's agreement  that  in  the  selection  of 
conference  committees  Senators  in  favor 
of  amendments  adopted  on  the  floor 
should  have  adequate  and  fun  repre- 
sentation on  the  conference  committee 
itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  turn  now  from  pro- 
cedure to  substance.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  the  conditions  of  probably  the 
most  exploited  group  in  American  so- 
ciety. I  am  very  glad  that  the  general 
condition  of  American  labor  and  the 
American  people.  Including  the  farmers, 
has  improved  so  much  during  the  last 
25  years.  I  think  we  all  remember  the 
second  maugural  address  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  which  he  said 
that  a  third  of  the  Nation  was  ill  clothed, 
ill  housed,  and  ill  fed.  Those  words  of 
the  President  were  challenged  at  the 
time:  but  statistics  on  income  as  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  living  indicated  that 
those  words  were  an  understatement 
rather  than  an  exaggeration.  I  worked 
at  the  time  on  the  figures  of  income  and 
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living  costs:  and  after  spending  much 
time  trying  to  work  out  the  relationship 
between  the  two,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  approximately  three- 
eighths  of  the  poulation  were  then  close 
to  primary  poverty  and  were,  in  fact,  ill 
fed,  ill  clothed,  and  ill  housed — not  one- 
third;  not  33  percent:  but  somewhere 
around  37  or  38  percent. 

Since  then,  fortunately,  there  has  been 
a  big  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  American  people,  caused  by  many 
factors,  including  an  mcrease  in  pro- 
ductivity, but  also  to  some  degree  caused 
by  the  social  legislation  passed  by  the 
Democratic  Party  over  the  opposition  of 
other  groups.  I  think  it  is  probably  safe 
to  say  today  that  the  percentage  of  peo- 
ple in  primary  poverty,  both  as  wage 
earners  and  as  farmers,  is  somewhere 
between  20  and  25  percent,  probably 
about  22  percent  and  that  there  has 
been,  therefore,  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment m  the  condition  of  the  American 
people.  This  has  not  only  helped  the 
people  but  it  has  also  put  the  Nation  in  a 
healthier  condition.  Incidentally,  it  has 
helped  business,  because  business  can- 
not flourish  if  it  sells  to  impoverished 
people  who  do  not  have  the  money  or  the 
purchasmg  power  with  which  to  buy. 

But  while  we  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  we 
should  at  the  same  time  be  aware  of  the 
weaknesses  which  exist.  Our  greatest 
labor  weakness  is  in  the  field  of  migra- 
tory labor.  I  am  very  happy,  as  I  utter 
these  words,  to  look  to  the  chair  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  and  see  the  dlstin- 
g\iished  Junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  presiding,  because,  in  my 
Judgment,  he  has  done  more  than  any 
other  Member  of  this  body  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  country 
the  plight  of  the  migratory  workers.  I 
pay  aU  tribute  and  all  honor  to  him  for 
the  magniflcient  part  which  he  has 
played. 

The  migratory  workers  are  the  low 
men.  women,  and  children  on  the  social 
and  economic  totem  pole.  Their  wages 
are  low;  their  employment  is  scanty; 
they  move  about  from  place  to  place. 
They  live  in  miserable  housmg;  their 
children  lack  education ;  the  disease  rate 
is  high;  they  live  on  the  outskirts  of 
towns,  where  they  are  treated  more  or 
less  as  social  pariahs.  The  migratory 
labor  force  consists  primarily  of  those 
of  Latin  stock  and  Negro  blood.  So  they 
are  almost  the  economic  and  social  out- 
casts of  the  Nation.  Because  of  their 
mobility,  because  they  move  about  like 
quicksilver,  because  they  do  not  have 
political  influence,  and  many  do  not  have 
the  vote,  and  because  some  are  foreign- 
ers, it  has  been  hard  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  deal  with  their  difficulties 
adequately.  There  is  responsibility, 
therefore,  for  us  to  try  to  protect  this 
group  who  cannot  protect  themselves. 

We  did  pass  some  minor  legislation  at 
the  instance  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  I  think  that  was  a  very  healthy 
beginning.  However.  I  feel  certain  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  corrob- 
orate me,  as  his  recent  votes  indicate, 
that  this  was  merely  tlie  beginning ;  that 
what  we  need  to  do  is.  in  some  fashion, 
to  try  to  improve  the  vi  age  levels  of  those 
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people  and  raise  their  economic,  as  well 
as  their  social  conditions. 

We  aU  saw  the  documentary  film 
"Harvest  of  Shame,"  which  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  produced.  I 
think  it  was  a  great  public  service.  That 
documentary  has  been  criticized  by 
various  Members  of  the  Senate,  includ- 
ing the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland].  It  may 
well  be  that  in  certain  individual  in- 
stances the  portrayal  was  inaccurate,  but 
the  main  content  of  the  film  was,  in  my 
judgment,  correct.  It  called  attention  to 
the  terrible  dimensions  of  the  problem, 
gave  some  vivid  case  examples,  and 
pricked,  as  it  should  have  pricked,  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation. 

I  thmk  that  we  in  the  Senate  should 
not  be  impervious  to  this  issue.  The 
large  votes  which  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment received — a  majority  on  original 
passage,  and  in  the  last  votes  33  or  34 
Members  of  a  diminished  total  Senate — 
indicate  that  many  of  our  consciences 
have  been  pricked. 

I  myself  have  some  acquaintance  with 
this  problem,  because  in  trips  which  I 
have  taken  over  the  country,  I  have  tried 
to  get  off  the  main  highways  and  to  see 
at  least  some  of  the  labor  camps  which 
house  the  migratory  workers.  I  have 
visited  labor  camps  in  Florida,  and  I 
have  visited  labor  camps  in  States  far- 
ther north  such  as  on  the  so-called  Del- 
marva  Peninsula.  In  my  own  State, 
frankly,  I  have  seen  some  housing  for 
migrants  which  was  up  to  standard.  So 
this  is  not  a  sectional  difficulty;  it  is  a 
nationwide  difficulty. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  improvement 
which  the  State  of  Florida  has  recently 
made.  Especially,  I  pay  tribute  to  for- 
mer Gov.  Leroy  Collins,  of  Florida,  who 
was  extremely  conscientious  in  this 
matter  of  effecting  real  improvements 
in  the  labor  camps  of  his  State  when 
he  was  the  Governor. 

However,  much  remains  to  be  done, 
and  the  McCarthy  amendment  would 
help  us  to  do  it.  The  facts  are  simply 
these:  There  are  about  a  million  migra- 
tory workers,  together  with  their  families 
and  appendages.  I  suppose  that  at  least 
2  milUon  people  belong  to  this  most 
depressed  class.  The  migratory  work- 
ers are  divided  into  approximately 
equal  proportions — native  migratory 
workers  and  imported  migratory  work- 
ers, roughly,  I  suppose,  about  a  half 
million  of  each.  Of  the  half  million 
imported  migratory  workers,  315,000  or 
325,000  come  from  Mexico;  the  rest 
come  from  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean. 
Mr.  President,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
if  half  a  million  migratory  workers  are 
brought  in  from  outside  the  country, 
this  will  depress  the  wages  of  the  half 
million  migratory  workers  who  are  inside 
the  country.  If  there  is  anything  which 
is  clear  in  the  so-called  principle  of 
demand  and  supply,  it  is  this:  Increase 
the  supply,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
and  the  price  per  unit  drops.  If  there 
is  twice  as  much  sugar  as  usual,  the 
price  per  pound  will  be  reduced. 

The  supply  of  migratory  labor  in  this 
country  has  been  doubled  by  the  im- 
portation of  migratory  farmworkers,  of 
whom  the  Mexican  workers  under  Public 


Law  78  form  the  most  important  group. 
Certainly  such  importations  affect  ad- 
versely the  wages  of  the  migratory  work- 
ers already  in  the  United  States 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  if 
I  may  do  so  with  the  understanding  that 
I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  help  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  get  it  back,  if  he  loses  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  absent  from  the  Senate  to- 
morrow and  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  a 
good  reason  for  wanting  to  be  absent 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  will  suffer 
from  his  absence;  and  I  hope  he  will 
come  back  to  the  Senate  for  the  final 
vote  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    At  the  end  of  next  week? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  he  will  be  back 
in  time  for  the  final  vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  certainly  hope  I  shall 
be  missed  tomorrow.  But  I  shall  be  back 
for  the  final  vote — by  the  end  of  next 
week?    I  can  be  back  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well.  I  think  we  can 
be  ready  at  the  end  of  next  week  or  be- 
fore.   [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  does 
not  mean  adjournment  at  that  time,  but 
for  the  taking  of  a  vote  on  this  measure? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes— for  I  thought 
the  adjournment  would  come  later. 
[Laughter.] 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE   REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  abundant  statistical  evidence  to  bear 
out  the  general  pomt  I  have  been  mak- 
ing; namely,  that  the  introduction  of 
Mexican  agricultural  labor  has  operated 
to  decrease  the  wages  of  American  mi- 
gratory farm  labor. 

I  shall  now  quote  statistics  from  page 
42  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Hired 
Farm  Working  Force  of  1959."  published 
by  the  Economic  Research  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
shows  the  average  wage  per  day  in  1952, 
1954,  1956,  1957,  and  1959.  I  wish  to 
read  those  figures,  first  for  men  work- 
ers, and  then  for  men  and  women  work- 
ers, combined.  I  think  these  figures  will 
make  my  point  abtmdantly  clear. 
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In  1952,  before  Public  Law  78  was  tn 
operation,  the  average  wage  earned  per 
day  by  male  migratory  workers  tn  the 
United  States  was  $7.35;  in  1954.  $6.66; 
in  1956,  $8.50;  in  1957.  $7;  and  in  1959. 
$6.10 — or  $1.25  less  than  7  years  earlier, 
in  1952. 

For  male  migratory  workers  and  fe- 
male migratory  workers,  when  those 
wages  are  combined,  there  was  a  de- 
crease from  $6.90  to  $6. 


Mr.  President,  there  w&s  a  decrease 
of  well  over  15  percent  In  the  money 
wages  of  male  migratory  workers  dur- 
ing that  7 -year  period,  one  in  which 
waces  as  a  whole  wer*;  markedly  rising. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  from  which  I  have  been  quoting 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  b«?ing  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricors, 
as  foUows: 


Average  days  worked  and  waget  earned  al  farm  and  nonfarm  irage  work  by  workers  who  did 
S5  days  or  more  of  farm  wage  work,  by  migraiory  siaiua  and  sex  of  worker,  L'niied  StaUx, 
telecled  years,  1952-69 


Tear,  nilgratory  status,  and  aex 


1962: 

Migratory 

Male 

Female 

Nonmfuratory. 

Male 

Female 

lOM 

Migratory 

Male 

Female 

NonmtitrstarT. 

.Male   

Female 

MlgrBtarjr 

Male 

Female 

Nonmtmcary. 

TnaUk)'.'.'.'. 


Migratory 

Mate 

r«nl0. 

Nonmlftratorr... 

Male 

Female 

IMP: 

Migratory 

Male 

Femal* 

Non  migratory... 

Male 

Female 


Farm  and  nonCarm 


Days 
worked 


124 
144 

6» 
109 
196 

68 

ISA 
160 
117 
109 
1S7 
91 

14> 
U7 

91 
MS 
U* 

86 

lai 

148 

m 

147 
148 

78 

143 
IM 

M 
IAS 
188 

8S 


Wagea  earned 


Per 

year 


<W4 

1.101 

2fi0 

911 

1.074 

a6& 

1.033 

1.160 

6AA 

972 

1.119 

344 

1.178 

1.880 

800 

urn 

1.188 
296 

8W 

1.045 
304 
SSR 

1.0V5 

ro 

911 
1,025 

447 
1.063 
1.278 

314 


Per 

day  1 
worked 


$7.15 
7.  HO 
4.00 
5.40 
t.S0 
3.90 

&60 

6.96 
4.80 

5.  76 
>.»$ 
3.73 

8l» 

&70 
8.59 

&90 

aao 

a.  40 

0.56 
7.06 
3.80 

<kl6 

6.  SO 
3.  SO 

&40 
6.00 
106 
&46 

6.80 
3.70 


Farm 


Days 
worked 


87 
09 
S3 
140 
161 
i& 

124 
136 

n 

145 
101 

75 

no 

U6 

n 

140 
lOS 

73 

115 

129 

79 

ir 

145 
07 

119 

128 

M 

143 

162 

72 


Wagca  earned 


Per 


8600 

731 
222 
098 
819 
234 

794 

890 
410 

8nn 

910 

287 

986 

1.060 
408 

T78 
958 
254 

745 
900 
280 
1S7 
895 


710 

TK 
418 

88a 

1.019 
271 


Per 

day 

worked 


86.90 
7.35 
4.20 
9.00 
6.06 
4.00 

6.40 
6.65 

5.05 
5.50 
6.70 
3.80 

8.06 

aso 

9.70 
&98 

&90 
3.49 

A46 
7.00 
3.78 
8i80 
A  15 
3.45 

6.00 
6.10 
5.15 
6.00 
6.30 
3w75 


NobUvib 


Days 
worked 


37 
46 

12 
29 
34 
10 

32 
31 
36 
24 

20 

If. 

r 

31 
10 
23 

36 
13 

16 

19 
9 
30 
23 
II 

24 
28 
7 
23 
26 
13 


Wages  earned 


Per 


$284 
B» 

37 

213 

290 

31 

239 
201 
155 

172 

200 

57 

243 
100 

42 
182 
280 

41 

114 
145 

M 
ISl 

200 
37 

201 
243 

20 
211 
259 

49 


Per 

day  > 

worked 


$7.75 
8.15 
3.10 
7.40 
7.70 
3.20 

7.35 
8.30 
4.25 
7  05 
7.60 
3.45 

9.15 

9.96 
4.36 

8.10 
a95 
3.35 

7.25 
7.55 
4.49 

&06 

8.70 
3.55 

8.40 
8.70 
4.06 
A  10 
9.96 
3.25 


"  Rounded  to  the  nearest  5  cents.    Farm  wage  earnings  are  eash  only  and  do  not  include  the  vahie  of  perquisites 
received  by  many  farmworkers. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  in  conjunction  with  figures  I  shall 
introduce  shows  the  real  increase  which 
has  occurred  in  general  wages  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  for  migratory 
farm  labor  Thus  the  average  weekly 
earnings  in  all  manufacturing  increased 
from  $67.97  in  1952  to  $89.47  In  1959. 
This  was  an  increase  in  money  wages  of 
$21.50  a  week  or  slightly  over  30  percent. 
But  the  earnings  of  migratory  labor  fell 
by  over  15  percent.  The  only  inference 
one  can  draw  is  that  migratory  farm  la- 
bor has  been  ccposed  to  competition  to 
which  other  groups  of  labor  were  not  ex- 
posed. Of  course  that  competition  is  the 
importation,  either  imder  Public  Law  78 
or  under  special  agreements,  of  close  to 
half  a  million  agricultural  workers  from 
outside  the  United  States. 

Some  may  ask  about  the  change  from 
1959  to  1960.  It  is  true  that  during  that 
1-year  period  there  was  an  Increase  in 
the  average  daily  earnings  of  migratory 
labor.  That  Increase  was  approximately 
2  percent.  So  It  Is  said  that  perhaps  the 
migratory  workers*  wages  do  not  depress 
the  wages  of  the  domestic  workers,  be- 
cause migratory  farm  labor  wages  Im- 


proved slightly  between  1959  and  1960 — 
even  though  such  workers  had  taken  a 
tremendous  beating,  in  terms  of  their 
wages,  during  the  preceding  7  years. 

However,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  fig- 
ures shows  that  the  increase  was  due  al- 
most entirely  to  certain  specific  causes 
which  occurred  in  certain  parts  of  Texas, 
and  that  this  increase  probably  was  due 
to  a  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  rul- 
ing in  regard  to  the  prevailing  wage, 
which  did  not  put  as  much  pressure  upon 
domestic  workers,  as  regards  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  benefits  as  before,  and 
thereby  exerted  pressure  to  Increase  the 
wage  In  that  area. 

Furthermore,  in  California  during  that 
period  there  was  a  drive  to  unionize  the 
workers  on  the  large  ranches  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  in  the  main  operate  under 
the  old  Roman  system  of  latifundia 
and  which  carry  over  the  old  Spanish 
and  Mexican  procedure  of  having  large 
estates,  together  with  the  huge  railway 
grants  which  were  given  to  a  limited 
group,  for  the  construction  of  railroads 
through  that  part  of  the  coxmtry.  This 
Is  also  a  weak  spot  in  our  economy.  We 
have  touched  on  it  several  times  in  con- 


nection with  the  distribution  of  water — 
the  question  of  whether  the  reclamation 
law  of  1902  should  be  applied. 

In  sections  of  California  and  in  sec- 
tions of  Texas  and  the  Southwest  In 
general  there  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  I  regard  as  the  American  agricul- 
tural system  of  small  farms  with  inde- 
pendent ownership  and  operation.  In- 
stead, there  are  huge  estates  and  huge 
ranches  on  which  the  work  is  done  by 
a  relatively  depressed  population,  living 
almost  in  the  position  of  peons,  and  ac- 
cumulating income  for  those  who  own 
the  land.  In  1959-60  an  attempt  was 
made  to  unionize  those  workers.  Of 
course,  that  is  very  difficult,  inasmuch 
as  the  local  forces  of  law  and  order  are 
usually  in  the  hands  of  the  owners  of 
the  large  ranches.  And  that  effort  was 
unsuccessful. 

Finally  the  AFL-CIO  withdrew  Its  at- 
tempts, but  In  the  meantime  the  or- 
ganizing campaign  had  been  carried  out, 
and  in  order  to  head  it  off.  wages  had 
been  Increased  and  Improved  by  the  big 
farmers.  Those  two  factors  accounted 
for  the  increase  In  the  pay  of  migratory 
workers  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  to- 
gether with  possibly  similar  circum- 
stances existing  In  other  regions. 

But  if  we  Isolate  the  regions  where 
the  Mexicans  were  brought  in.  certain 
sections  of  Texas,  the  eastern  region  of 
Arkansas,  sections  in  Arizona  and  Colo- 
rado, we  find  there  that  the  wages  of 
migratory  farmworkers  decreased  from 
1959  to  1960. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  wage  figures 
are  not  good.  I  wish  to  remind  those 
who  say  this  that  the  figiu-es  wer^  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  previous  administraUon.  They 
were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Ezra 
Taft  Benson.  Mr.  Benson  was  a  very 
estimable  gentleman  in  his  private  and 
public  life,  but  he  was  a  confirmed  and. 
in  fact,  bitter,  opponent  of  what  has  be- 
come known  as  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment. He  represented  the  grower8  and 
planters,  but  not  the  agricultural 
workers. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
gave  these  figures,  which  clearly  illus- 
trate the  depressing  influence  which  the 
introduction  of  foreign  migratory  labor 
has  upon  domestic  wages,  that  is  a  pretty 
clear  indication.  I  think,  that  this  is 
precisely  what  did  occur. 

So  I  wish  to  say  that  bringing  in  the 
half-million  agricultural  workers  from 
abroad  does  depress  the  wages  of  Amer- 
ican workers.  Because  these  American 
workers  are  of  Mexican  descent  or  of 
Negro  blood  does  not  do  away  with  the 
fact  that  they  are  Americans.  The  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  provided 
that  inhabitants  of  a  given  State  whc 
were  naturalized  were  citizens  both  of 
the  particular  State  and  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  to  be  no  first-class 
citizens  or  second-class  citizens — all  were 
to  be  citizens  aUke.  That  has  been  the 
principle  for  which  many  of  us  have  been 
contending  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and 
in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  for  a  good 
many  years.  The  fact  that  these  un- 
fortunate     workers     are     known      as 
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"Latinos"  of  Mexican  descent  and  Ne- 
groes does  not  do  a^vay  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  most  exploited,  under- 
paid, overworked,  miUtreated  group  In 
the  entire  population.  They  are  also  the 
group  which  lacks,  more  than  any  other 
group,  defenders,  because  they  live  Iso- 
lated from  the  communities  In  which 
they  work  and  because  they  do  not  have 
the  vote.  Therefore,  they  lack  political 
defenders  and  sponsors,  although  I  am 
happy  to  see  men  taking  up  the  cudgels 
for  them,  some  men  ¥'ho  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  gain  from  doing  so. 

Both  Senators  frora  New  Jersey,  who 
have  rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  migra- 
tory workers,  come  from  a  State  which 
uses  a  large  number  of  migratory  workers 
In  the  vegetable  fields  of  their  State, 
particularly  in  south  Jersey.  Tliey  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  gain  by  defending 
migratory  workers,  iind  yet  they  have 
done  so.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  behavior  of  these  Senators  is  beyond 
praise  for  what  they  have  done  and  are 
doing. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  hearing 
a  great  deal  about  tl;e  need  of  protect- 
ing American  industry  from  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  pro<lucts.  Moves  have 
been  made  to  restrict  the  importation  of 
textiles,  of  lead  and  zinc,  of  a  whole 
variety  of  products,  oecause.  It  is  said, 
they  create  unemployment  In  this  coun- 
try, decrease  profits,  or  reduce  wages. 
But  here  is  an  imports  tlon  of  labor  which 
directly  depresses  wages  and  working 
conditions  and  creates  imemployment 
among  Americans  who  are  here.  This 
is  direct.  It  does  not  affect  merely  a 
few  thousand  workers,  as  in  the  lead 
and  zinc  industry,  but  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers.  But  their  appeal 
seems  to  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Many — I 
think  perhaps  a  large  majority — of  those 
who  voted  against  thf  protection  of  both 
domestic  labor  and  imported  labor  by 
opposing  the  McCarthy  amendment  are 
nevertheless  zealous  advocates  of  either 
a  tariff  system  or  a  quota  system  to  pro- 
tect American  industry  indirectly.  It 
makes  a  great  deal  of  difference,  Mr. 
President,  whose  ox  is  gored. 

Congress  has  been  relatively  deaf  to 
the  abuses  practiced  upon  native  migra- 
tory unskilled  farm  labor.  The  Mc- 
Carthy amendment  attempts  to  make  a 
beginning  in  Improving  the  economic 
conditions  of  those  migratory  workers. 
It  is  only  a  beginning  It  provides  that, 
if  migratory  workers  are  Imported,  they 
shall  receive  90  percent  of  the  going  wage 
for  native  farmworkers,  either  in  the 
coimtry  as  a  whole  or  in  the  local  area, 
whichever  Is  lower.  The  aim  is  really  to 
provide  an  equality  of  wages.  Providing 
90  percent  instead  of  100  percent  is  de- 
signed to  compensate  for  the  fact  that 
under  Public  Law  78  certain  fringe  bene- 
fits are  granted  to  the  migratory  workers 
who  come  here  from  abroad  which  are 
not  granted  to  the  native  migratory 
workers.  They  consist  of  transportation 
In  and  out  of  the  country,  social  security, 
and  certain  other  provisions.  So  the 
McCarthy  amendment  is  Intended  to 
provide  that  foreign  workers  can  come 
Into  this  country,  but  if  they  do  so  they 
shall  be  paid  approximately  the  same 
wagr  as  the  same  unskilled  domestic 
farm  laborers.   WhatLs  wrong  with  that? 
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It  Is  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  coming 
in  (rf  huge  masses  of  migratory  workers 
to  depress  wages  of  migrat(H7  workers 
still  further.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment 
among  the  native  migratory  workers. 

It  is  intended  to  provide  a  greater  vol- 
ume of  employment  for  native  migrants, 
and  thus  to  build  up  their  annual  income 
by  Increasing  volume  as  well  as  by  hav- 
ing wmie  effect  upon  wage  rates. 

Mr.  President,  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment is  not  only  a  thoroughly  humani- 
tarian proposal,  but  it  is  also  a  very 
sound  economic  measure. 

The  charge  has  been  made  tljat  this 
will  mean  the  Oovemment  will  fix  a 
minimum  wage.  The  eminent  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  dealt  with  that  issue  in 
his  remarks  earlier  today.  It  would  not 
do  so. 

Public  Law  78,  If  one  wishes  to  cavil 
at  that  point,  does  do  so,  because  it  fixes 
a  minimum  of  50  cents  an  hour,  which  is 
totally  inadequate. 

The  McCarthy  amendment  would  not 
require  the  Government  to  fix  a  mini- 
mum wage,  but  would  merely  require 
that  the  Government  find  out  what  is 
the  prevailing  wage  for  unskilled  farm 
labor.  The  Government  does  so  now  by 
means  of  statistics,  the  accuracy  of 
which  has  never  been  questioned.  These 
figures  are  published  in  the  publications 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
also  in  the  publications  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment,  who  has  borne  tJie  major 
burden  of  the  struggle  both  in  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor,  whom  we  all 
hold  in  the  greatest  of  esteem  and  af- 
fection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  commend  the  Senator  for  making 
this  all-important  point  once  again. 

The  argument  made  against  my 
amendment  from  the  beginning  has 
been  a  misleading  argument,  since  it 
has  been  charged  on  the  floor  and  in 
the  backrooms  that  we  were  seeking 
to  embark  on  a  new  program  to  fix  wages 
for  farmworkers.  The  fact  is  that  this 
principle  has  been  established  in  the 
program  from  the  beginning.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  a  responsibility  to 
determine  the  prevailing  wage  for  the 
same  kind  of  work.  When  that  is  done, 
the  Secretary  requires  growers  who  use 
Mexican  nationals  to  pay  the  prevailing 
wage.  What  we  propose  in  the  amend- 
ment is  not  a  different  procedure.  The 
only  difference  relates  to  the  base,  to 
determine  what  the  wage  shall  be.  We 
propose  it  shall  be  90  percent  of  the 
average  wage  for  the  farmworkers  in  a 
State  or  in  the  Nation,  whichever  is 
lower.  It  is  a  modest  proposal.  I  think 
It  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  do  I.  It  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  but  lost  in  the 
conference. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  PRQXMIRE.     Is  it  not  true  that 
It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Senate  to 
fix  farm  wages  by  modifying  the  Mexican 


labor  statute.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  statute  provides  for  the  wages  paid 
to  the  braceros  who,  vmder  the  law,  are 
to  get  50  cents  an  hour? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  the  least. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  McCarthy 
amendment  applied  to  the  Mexican 
workers,  whose  wage  Is  fixed  and  would 
have  been  fixed  by  treaty  anyway,  and 
did  not  apply  to  domestic  agricultural 
workers  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  is  true, 
but  we  should  also  very  frankly  state  that 
by  reducing  the  competition  against 
American  labor  we  hope  to  generate 
natural  forces  which  would  increase  the 
wages  of  American  labor. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  would  have  this 
done  through  the  play  of  supply  and 
demand,  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  labor 
in  the  market  and  consequently  a  higher 
wage,  with  the  employers  bidding  against 
each  other  for  the  hiring  of  the  smaller 
quantity. 

What  we  would  do  is  to  depend  upon 
the  competitive  system  of  the  free  mar- 
ket, but  would  have  the  free  market 
freed,  if  I  may  say  so.  of  the  importation 
of  large  numbers  of  people  who  will  work 
at  substandard  wages. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
from  the  very  beginning  of  this  Republic 
there  has  been  an  influence  on  wages 
through  tariff  regulations,  which  no  one 
has  argued  is  against  the  American  sys- 
tem and  no  one  has  opposed  as  an  inter- 
ference in  principle  with  the  working  of 
supply  and  demand,  although  it  has  an 
effect  indirectly? 

That  action  was  taken  In  the  18th  cen- 
tury, a  far  cry  from  the  20th  century 
action  with  respect  to  establishing  mini- 
mum wages  which,  as  I  imderstand,  were 
established  in  1938,  some  150  years  after 
tariffs  were  very  common  In  American 
life. 

The  point  I  make  Is  that  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  McCarthy  proposal- 
nothing  any  of  us  have  asked  for  or 
urged — which  would  fix  a  minimum 
wage  for  American  farmworkers.  I  am 
conscious  that  in  my  State — and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  very 
conscious  that  in  his  State — the  farmers 
disapprove  of  fixing  minimum  wages  for 
domestic  citizens  who  work  for  them  on 
their  farms. 

What  we  seek  to  deal  with  is  a  situ- 
ation fixed  by  treaty.  We  seek  to  pro- 
vide a  somewhat  different  standard. 
By  doing  so,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
properly  indicates,  we  would  indirectly 
benefit  American  migratory  workers, 
which  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  stat- 
ute. £is  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  the  purported 
purpose  of  the  statute,  which  has  worked 
very  imperfectly. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  the  point  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin; 
namely,  that  the  protective  tariff  has 
been  justified  in  the  past  on  the  ground 
that  frequently  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide high  wages  for  American  workers. 
I  once  went  into  that  subject  quite 
thoroughly.  I  found  that  in  general  the 
Industries  which  had  highly  protective 
tariffs  had  low  wages.  The  textile  Indus- 
try in  this  country  in  the  past  was  one  of 
the  great  tariff -protected  industries,  and 
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had  extremely  low  wages.  In  general, 
the  industries  which  fabricate  fibers  are 
low-wage  industries.  The  argument 
that  one  must  have  a  protective  tariff  to 
give  high  wages  to  the  employees  who 
work  in  the  industry  is  not  borne  out 
historically. 

The  McCarthy  amendment  is  however 
a  direct  attempt  to  protect  American 
workers.  I  emphasize  again  that  we  pro- 
pose to  do  it  in  as  indirect  a  way  as  pos- 
sible without  involving  the  Goverrunent 
in  direct  wage  fixing. 

Frankly,  this  is  why  so  many  groups 
oppose  the  proposed  legislation.  They 
think  it  will  result  in  increased  wages 
and  increased  labor  costs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  very  properly  been  concerned 
over  the  fact  that  the  conferees  gave 
away  the  McCarthy  amendment,  for 
which  the  majority  of  Senators  voted. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  consid- 
ered this  amendment  absolutely  mini- 
mal. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  so  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  similar  work. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Exactly. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  If  the  Senator  will  read 
the  provisions  for  wage  rates,  he  will  see 
It  is  exactly  the  same  for  domestic  as  for 
Mexican  workers.  They  are  both  pro- 
tected. The  report  would  strengthen  the 
law  rather  than  weaken  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  what  the  con- 
ference did  is  very  clear.  I  read  from 
page  3  of  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House: 

(1)  elimination  of  the  subsection  provid- 
ing minimum  wage  rates  other  than  those 
already  provided  for  In  the  act  and  In  the 
agreement  with  Mexico. 

In  other  words,  no  minimum  is  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ator read  the  act  and  the  agreement  with 
Mexico  and  he  will  find  that  the  pre- 
vailing wage  shall  be  paid,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  not  certify  a  single 
Mexican  until  it  has  been  proven  to  his 
satisfaction  that  the  employer  cannot 
secure  other  labor.  He  would  have  com- 
plete  control  over  the  labor  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina,  whom  we  all 
like  very  much,  that  I  think  in  effect 
the  conference  report  would  permit 
American  workers  to  work  at  the  low 
wages  for  which  the  Mexican  worked 
rather  than  to  provide  that  the  Mexican 
should  work  for  the  higher  wages  of 
American  labor. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  is  incor- 
rect. If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  ta- 
ble, he  will  see  that  in  the  States  in 
which  Mexican  workers  are  employed, 
the  wage  scale  is  the  highest  wage  scale 
in  the  United  States  for  agricultural 
workers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  what 
the  Senator  has  said  is  true  in  the  case 
of  California.  But  I  think  California  is 
an  exception.  It  is  not  true  in  Arkansas, 
the  Southern  States  in  general,  or  the 


sections  in  Texas  in  which  large  num- 
bers of  migratory  labor  are  used.  And 
Texas  is  the  biggest  user  of  migratory 
Mexican  workers. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  It  depends  on  who  gets 
up  the  figures. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  been  quoting 
the  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
could  find  that  some  employers  pay  as 
little  as  20  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  say  that  if 
there  were  bias  and  prejudice — and  I 
do  not  say  that  there  was — in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  under  the  pre- 
vious administration,  it  would  be  on  the 
side  of  the  growers  and  not  on  the  side 
of  the  migratory  workers.  I  think  that 
point  is  fully  established.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  published  the  fig- 
ures that  I  have  been  quoting,  and  I 
believe  we  can  have  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  them.  They  did  not  come 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  although 
the  Department  is  scrupulous  in  the 
statistics  which  it  publishes. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  add  one 
other  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  California  uses  next 
to  the  largest  number  of  Mexican  work- 
ers of  any  State  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  California  has  the 
highest  wage  scale  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  There  are  some  areas 
in  which  Canadians  are  used,  and  I  be- 
lieve Bahamans  are  used  in  Florida. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  We  cannot  pick  out 
areas  in  which  Mexicans  are  involved 
in  the  program. 

As  I  have  said  previously  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  number  of  times,  we  do  not  use  any 
such  workers  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  never  charged 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
was  influenced  by  selfish  motives.  I  am 
very  glad  to  make  a  disavowal  of  that 
fact  now.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  wrong,  but  he 
certainly  is  honest. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  am  merely  trying  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  conference 
committee,  as  embodied  in  the  repwrt. 
The  responsibility  came  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  would  hate  to  see  the 
farm  program  wrecked  by  the  act  being 
allowed  to  die.  I  believe  it  would  do  a 
great  injustice  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  act  will  not  die 
if  the  committee  will  go  back  to  confer- 
ence determined  to  fight  for  the  Mc- 
Carthy amendment.  If  we  display  equal 
vigor  to  that  of  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  the  program  will  not  die. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  We  would  have  no  bill 
at  all  this  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Why  not? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  House  will  not 
consider  the  measure  any  longer.  They 
have  already  passed  the  measure  twice. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  brings  us  to  another  very  inter- 


esting point.  I  beUeve  in  the  two  bodies 
of  Congress  being  coequal.  I  believe  the 
House  is  equal  to  the  Senate.  I  have 
never,  personally  or  publicly,  assumed 
any  superiority  over  the  House.  Though 
there  are  100  Members  of  the  Senate  as 
compared  with  437  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  we  are  equal  bodies. 
But  I  submit  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  not  assume  that  when 
they  take  a  position,  the  Senate  must 
invariably  yield.  That  position,  which 
the  House  has  frequently  taken,  means 
that  they  are  saying.  "The  House  must 
be  supreme." 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN,  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  House  passed  an  extension  of  the 
present  law,  Pubhc  Law  78.  originally. 
That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  Incidentally, 
there  was  quite  a  large  vote  against  the 
measure.  I  believe  that  178  Representa- 
tives opposed  the  measure  and  wanted 
the  McCarthy  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN.    But  it  passed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  passed  with  a 
strong  dissent.  In  the  House  there  are 
humanitarians  as  there  are  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  cannot  discuss  that 
feature  because  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  voting  in  the  House.  But  the 
bill  came  over  to  us  from  the  House. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  that  mean  we 
should  surrender? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  It  means  only  that 
both  Houses  must  pass  a  bill  before  we 
have  a  law. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  am  confident 
that  if  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, with  his  vigor,  energy,  and  the  solid 
backbone  for  which  he  is  noted,  goes 
back  and  says  to  the  House  conferees. 
"I  am  sorry,  gentlemen;  the  Senate  in- 
sists on  the  McCarthy  amendment,"  we 
will  be  able  to  get  together. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  whether  it  is  not  true  that 
here  is  a  situation  in  which  the  Senate 
is  particularly  reinforced  in  insisting  on 
its  position  and  not  giving  in  to  that 
kind  of  ultimatum? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  there  is  no  bill 
this  year,  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  clear  from  an  objec- 
tive analysis  that  no  great  harm  will 
be  done,  because,  first,  when  will  these 
workers  not  be  available?  In  January 
and  February,  when  there  is  a  surplus 
of  agricultural  labor.  It  would  be  only 
over  a  period  of  10  or  20  days  before 
Congress  can  act. 

Second,  as  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr.  AntENl  indicated  earlier,  we 
have  a  history  and  a  precedent  of  large 
producers  recruiting  workers  in  Mexico. 
They  can  do  so  under  the  law.  It  is 
well  established  that  they  can  do  so. 
So  the  injury  to  anyone  involved  in  lay- 
ing the  bill  over  to  next  January  would 
be  extremely  hmited  imder  those  cir- 
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cumstances.  And  for  that  reason  the 
Senate  could  stand  fast,  remain  tough, 
and  say  to  the  House,  "We  recognize 
your  ultimatum,  and  we  insist  on  get- 
ting a  good  bill,  b  humane  bill,  or  no 
bill." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  House  o£  Representatives.  My 
wife  served  a  term  in  the  House  before  I 
came  to  the  Senate.  In  fact,  I  got 
elected  to  the  Semite  on  a  case  of  mis- 
taken identity.  Tlie  voters  thought  they 
were  voting  for  my  wife;  and  then,  to 
their  p€iin.  they  discovered  they  were 
voting  for  me.  So  I  have  very  much  of  a 
soft  spot  for  the  Houae. 

Incidentally,  my  wife  has  said  that  a 
Senator  can  condense  into  an  hour  what 
a  Member  of  the  House  can  say  in  5  min- 
utes. I  am  not.  f.owever.  carrying  out 
that  principle  this  afternoon.  But  I  wish 
to  emphasize  agair^  my  great  respect  for 
this  coequal  body.  But  that  statement 
does  not  mean  tjbat.  we  should  accept 
dictation  at  their  hands. 

I  may  point  ou:  in  connection  with 
agricultural  matters  that  we  have  all 
too  often  been  confronted  with  a  loaded 
pistol  and  told.  "Take  the  House  version 
or  you  will  have  no  bill  at  all." 

In  connection  with  the  sugar  bill,  in 
the  summer  of  i960  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  came  in  with  a 
bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session  and 
told  the  Senate.  "You  take  it  or  there 
will  be  no  bill." 

That  bill,  in  fact,  gave  large  bonuses 
to  foreign  countries  which  previously  had 
not  produced  sugar,  but  which  received 
the  Cuban  quota  which  was  then  being 
redistributed.  That  amounted  to  a  pres- 
ent— I  think  at  a  yearly  rate  of  about 
$140  million  a  year — to  a  small  group  of 
sugar  producers  in  other  countries.  It 
was  to  last  for  6  months.  Then  the  act 
came  up  again  last  March,  and  on  the 
eve  of  the  expiration  of  the  act,  once 
again  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture came  in  and  continued  the  same 
practice. 

We  remember  tliat  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  proposed  instead  that 
the  bonus  of  2  cents  a  pound  above  the 
world  price,  which  was  being  paid,  should 
go  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  that 
such  action  would  mean  an  increase  in 
Federal  revenues  of  about  $140  million 
a  year. 

The  Senate  was  about  ready  to  adopt 
the  amendment,  in  spite  of  the  way  in 
which  the  lobbyists  flew  up  here  from 
Latin  America,  arriving  in  so  many  air- 
planes that  the  heavens  were  almost 
darkened  by  the  wings  of  the  planes.  In 
spite  of  that,  the  Senate  was  about  ready 
to  accept  the  proposal — and  I  take  some 
credit,  if  I  may  be  forgiven,  for  advanc- 
ing the  proposal — when  we  were  told 
that  if  we  acted  in  that  way  "the  House 
will  never  agree  to  the  proposal,  and  the 
6  months'  extension  will  expire  and  we 
will  be  in  chaos." 

A  decent  self-respect  should  therefore 
cause  us  to  carry  out  a  policy  which  is 
at  once  hiunane  and  economical  and 
which  reasserts  the  dignity  of  this  body. 
On  Tuesday  of  this  week  we  heard  the 
eloquent  speech  ol  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  ilii.  Russill]  on  the  dignity 
of  the  Senate,  who  said  the  Senate  was 


a  great  deliberative  body  and  deserved 
to  be  respected  by  its  Members  and  by 
the  world  at  large  and  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  well. 

I  believe  in  that.  too.  I  believe  in 
thorough  discussion,  but  I  believe  in  our 
commanding  the  respect  of  other  bodies. 
We  do  not  command  respect  by  yielding 
every  time  there  is  a  conflict  of  wills. 

I  believe  that  we  should  send  the  con- 
ference committee  back  to  meet  with  the 
House.  If  some  of  them  do  not  desire 
to  serve,  perhaps  they  might  be  re- 
placed with  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
believe  in  the  McCarthy  amendment. 
If  some  of  them  cannot  conscientiously 
serve,  we  may  have  a  conference  com- 
mittee more  representative  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  this  is  September  22,  and 
it  has  been  a  long  session.  We  have  been 
In  session  nearly  10  months.  It  is  in 
these  last  days  that  frequently  decisions 
are  made  which  are  ultimately  disas- 
trous, and  special  interest  groups  de- 
pend upon  the  fatigue  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  their  desire  to  get 
away,  to  get  measures  adopted  which  do 
not  stand  up  in  the  light  of  time. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  would  like 
to  get  away  too.  There  are  many 
things  he  would  like  to  do,  among  them 
going  back  to  his  beloved  State.  How- 
ever, legislation  comes  first.  If  neces- 
sary, the  Senator  from  Dllnois  is  ready 
to  stay  here  xmtil  Christmas  to  get  a 
proper  bUl  enacted  In  the  field  of  migra- 
tory labor,  and  to  get  proper  tax  bills 
enacted  or  improper  bills  defeated. 

I  said  I  did  not  wish  to  engage  In 
a  filibuster.  I  wish  to  discuss  this  is- 
sue In  depth.  Therefore  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Go«  In  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  li«r.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO  FILE 
REPORTS. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Douglas' 
speech, 

Mr.  6PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make 
a  unanimous-consent  request,  with  the 
imderstanding  that  It  will  not  jeopardize 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who 
was  our  candidate  for  Vice  President  In 
1952,  who  not  only  has  a  brilliant  polit- 
ical past,  but  also  a  brilliant  political 
present  and  future,  and  whom  we  all 
hold  in  the  highest  esteem. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  be  au- 
thorized, during  the  adjournment  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  to  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  the 
followmg  two  reports:  "Small  Business 
Administration,   1961,"  and  "The  Role 


of  Competition  in  a  Space  Communica- 
tion System,"  and  that  both  reports  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ABOLITION     OF     FEDERAL     FARM 
MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(8.  1040)  to  abolish  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was.  on  page  4,  line 
5,  strike  out  "(12  U5.C.  722)"  and  in- 
sert "(12  U.S.C.  772)", 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate 
that  the  House  amendment  merely  cor- 
rects a  typographical  error  in  citing  the 
number  of  the  United  States  Code  sec- 
tion that  is  referred  to.  The  amendment 
should  be  concurred  in.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  PROVISION  FOR 
MINIMUM  WHEAT  ACB£AGE  AL- 
LOTMENT IN  TULELAKE  AREA  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Crhair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  S.  1107. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
(jOre  In  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  bill  (8.  1107)  to  pro- 
vide a  2-year  extension  of  the  existing 
provision  for  a  minimum  wheat  acreage 
allotment  in  the  Tulelake  area  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  was,  on  page  2,  line  1,  after 
"1962"  insert  "or  1963". 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House.  I  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellknder],  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, and  the  ranking  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
aisle. 

The  amendment,  which  affects  the 
growing  of  Durum  wheat  in  the  Tulelake 
area  of  California,  provides  that  the  ex- 
ceptlcm  which  the  Senate  wrote  Into  the 
bill  shall  apply  In  the  year  1963  as  well 
as  the  year  1962.  On  that  basis,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PRCXJRAM— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  restmied  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HB..  2010)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  light  of  the  debate  which  has  taken 
place,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  give  further  consideration  to 
the  conference  report  at  a  time  when 
Congress  is  moving  toward  adjourn- 
ment. A  few  moments  ago,  I  read  in 
the  New  York  Times  an  editorial 
which  suggested  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  defer  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  until  January,  unless  it  contains 
the  substance  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  LMr.  McCarthy]. 

Therefore,  in  a  moment  or  two  I  shall 
move  that  the  Senate  defer  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  until  Fri- 
day, January  26,  1962;  but  before  mak- 
ing that  motion,  I  wish  to  address  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  motion  to  de- 
fer consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port to  Friday,  January  26,  1962,  should 
not  succeed,  would  it  then  be  in  order 
to  move  to  defer  its  consideration  until 
Thursday,  January  25,  1962? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
failure  of  the  first  proposed  motion 
would  have  no  bearing  upon  the  second 
motion,  assuming  that  the  second  mo- 
tion were  materially  different  from  the 
first. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  I  correcUy 
understand  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  state  that  he  is  considering  a  motion 
to  have  the  Senate  pass  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
January  15,  or,  if  that  motion  should 
fail,  on  January  24,  1962? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  propounded  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  The  Chair  is 
unable  to  determine  the  course  of  ac- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
had  in  mind. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  be  glad  to  en- 
lighten the  majority  leader.  I  am  about 
to  move  to  defer  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  until  Friday,  January 
26.  I  shall  state  my  reasons  briefly.  I 
made  a  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to 
whether,  if  that  motion  failed,  it  would 
be  in  order  to  move  to  defer  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  until 
Thursday,  January  25,  or  to  some  other 
date  in  January.  The  Chair  informed 
the  jimior  Senator  from  New  York  that 
the  second  motion  would  be  in  order  if 
it  were  materially  different  from  the  first 
one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  advances  a  very  interesting 
proposal;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
he  is  suggesting  is,  in  effect,  two  pos- 
sibilities which  could  cover  the  same 
subject  within  the  period  of  a  week.  I 
would  not  for  the  world  say  that  the 
Senator  was  employing  dilatory  tactics. 

Mr.  KEATING.  No;  I  understand 
that. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  realize  that 
speaking  in  depth  entails  taking  some 
time.  However,  I  plead  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  not  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  some  Senators  have  looked 
forward  to  adjournment  this  coming 
Saturday,  or  possibly  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing; but  because  this  subject  has  been 
discussed  on  two  occasions,  there  have 
been  numerous  votes  on  particular 
amendments,  and  there  was  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  I 
am  sure,  in  my  own  mind  at  least,  that 
no  Senator  will  change  his  opinion  at 
this  late  date. 

If  Senators  wish  to  make  motions,  I 
think  they  should  do  so.  because  that  is 
their  right;  but  I  hope  the  motions  will 
be  considered  expeditiously  and  that  the 
conference  report  will  be  voted  up  or 
down. 

I  am  on  the  side  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [  Mr.  McCarthy  ] .  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas].  However, 
I  think  we  ought  to  face  the  situation, 
vote  the  conference  report  up  or  down, 
and  quit  wasting  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  sympathetic  to 
the  views  of  the  majority  leader,  who 
has  a  responsibility  to  the  Senate.  I 
think  I  can  state  why  a  deferral  of  the 
question  until  January  would  not  injure 
anyone. 

Mr.  IVIANSFIELD.  Not  merely  Jan- 
uary, but  twice  in  January  within  a 
week's  time,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  what  I  F>osed  was  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  does  not  pose  parliamentary 
inquiries  unless  he  has  something  in  the 
back  of  his  mind.  I  have  known  him  a 
long  time  in  both  Chambers  of  Congress. 
That  is  another  warning  sign. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  quite  correct.  The  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  not  necessarily  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  intentions  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  I  know 
nothing  about  the  intentions  of  Sen- 
ators who  may  be  alhed  with  me  on  this 
issue.  At  the  moment.  I  am  on  the  verge 
of  moving  to  defer  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  until  January. 
The  reason  why  such  action  would  not 
in  any  way  injure  the  program  is  that 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  months 
of  January  and  February  represent  the 
period  when  farmers  generally  con- 
tract for  the  Mexican  labor.  Mexican 
labor  is  not  employed — at  least,  in  any 
great  nimabers — during  the  months  of 
January  and  February.  By  January, 
the  Senate  would  be  able  to  have  digested 
the  problems  involved  in  the  controversy 
and,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  better 
able  to  reach  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  suggest  to  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  that  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  he  has  just  propounded 
reminds  me  that  perhaps  his  statement 
could  be  described  most  accurately  as 


an  announcement  of  low -yield  nuclear 
parliamentary  testing. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comment.  I  propounded  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry  in  order  to  clear  the 
atmosphere,  so  as  to  make  abundantly 
certain  in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom 
I  am  allied  in  this  effort,  as  well  as  in 
my  own  mind,  what  the  parliamentary 
situation  is. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Senators 
will  feel  that  this  subject  is  not  of  such 
urgency  that  consideration  of  it  may 
not  be  postponed  at  thi.s  time.  The  con- 
ference report  will  still  be  before  the 
Senate  when  we  reconvene.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Senate  cannot  adopt  it 
on  January  26;  or  if  that  date  in  any 
way  interferes  with  any  other  plans  of 
the  leadership,  I  should  be  very  happy 
to  select  some  other  date  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  leader- 
ship. Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  no 
harm  would  be  done  by  postponing  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report.  To 
do  so  would  permit  the  Senate  to  get 
on  with  its  other  urgent  business. 

Therefore.  I  move  to  defer  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  until 
Friday.  January  26.   1962. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  that  motion  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  makes 
the  motion,  will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JORDAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First.  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  what  he  suggests  would  be  of  no 
hardship  to  the  farmers  of  his  own  State 
or  to  the  farmers  of  the  State 
represented  in  part  by  me;  but  it  would 
represent  a  real  hardship  to  those  in 
the  citrus  industries  of  California.  Ari- 
zona, and  Texas,  all  of  whom  will  be 
picking  and  handling  their  fruit  at  that 
particular  time  of  the  year — in  Janu- 
ary— when  this  measure  would  not  be 
applicable.  It  would  be  a  particular 
hardship  on  the  winter  producers  of 
vegetables  and  other  small  crops,  many 
of  whom  in  the  States  I  have  mentioned 
need  stoop  laborers. 

So  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  realizes  that  he  is  offer- 
ing to  visit  such  a  handicap,  such  an 
inconvenience,  and  perhaps  such  a  great 
loss  upon  good  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  Union  who  would  be  so  adversely 
affected  by  putting  off  this  decision  un- 
til late  January,  as  he  has  proposed. 

So  I  hope  he  will  withdraw  his  motion, 
because  it  so  obviously  would  be  of  great 
disservice  to  a  great  many  persons  who 
should  not  be  so  mistreated. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator whether  I  have  been  incorrectly  in- 
formed that  in  January  and  February 
the  contracting  arrangements  for  Mex- 
ican labor  are  made. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  been  correctly  advised  if 
he  thinks  that  is  what  affects  the  ques- 
tion we  are  talking  about.  This  act 
expires  on  December  31;  and  it  will  fail 
to  operate  thereafter  unless  the  measure 
now  before  us  is  enacted  into  law.  This 
labor  is  so  necessary  and  so  traditional 
in  the  great  areas  of  the  Nation  I  have 
mentioned   that    the    damage   inflicted 
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would  be  so  great  that  I  feel  sure  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  not  wish 
to  insist  upon  making  the  motion.  My 
own  State  is  not  in  the  area  which  would 
be  thus  affected.  Similar  crops  are 
grown  in  Florida,  but  Mexican  laborers 
do  not  happen  to  be  used  in  cormection 
with  them. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  realize  the  present 
law  will  expire  on  December  31.  But 
under  this  motion,  unless  I  incorrectly 
analyze  it,  there  would  be  only  a  brief 
interim  period — if  the  conference  report 
were  approved  on  the  26th — when  con- 
tractual arrangements  could  not  be 
made;  but  there  would  still  be  the  entire 
month  of  February  when  such  contrac- 
tual arrangements  could  be  made,  if  it 
were  then  decided  to  extend  the  existing 
law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  am  correctly  ad- 
vised, access  to  this  particular  pool  of 
labor  would  then  cease  on  December  31, 
and  thus  a  great  disservice  would  be 
visited  upon  literally  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  liave  their  funds  invested  in 
crops  which  would  be  ready  to  be  gath- 
ered at  that  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
also  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  every  one  of  these 
Mexican  laborers  would  then  have  to  be 
returned  to  Mexico — on  December  31; 
and  thereafter  they  would  have  to  be  re- 
hired, and  a  new  contract  with  the 
Mexican  Government  might  have  to  be 
made;  and  all  that  might  require  weeks 
or  months.  In  addition,  there  would  be 
the  expense  of  moving  the  Mexican  la- 
borers back  to  the  United  States  at  a 
later  date.  According  to  the  information 
I  have  received,  they  are  contracted  for 
weeks  and  weeks  ahead  of  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  does  not 
materially  affect  the  State  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent  in  part  here.  I 
have  voted  for  a  measure  of  this  sort 
in  years  past  because  it  has  been  rather 
important  to  those  who  live  in  other 
States  and  who  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  depending  upon  this  source  of 
labor. 

But  I  do  not  rise  at  this  time  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  merits  of  the  issue 
involved.  I  regret  that  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  left  the 
floor.  I  have  a  great  and  an  abiding 
affection  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield];  but  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  his  rebuke  of 
the  fearless  foes  of  the  filibuster  who  are 
carrying  on  a  filibuster  against  this 
measure.  It  was  out  of  keeping  with 
his  character — even  though  he  did  it  in 
a  very  gentle  fashion — for  him  to  be  so 
critical  of  those  who  proclaim  from  the 
housetops  that  the  filibuster  Is  the  bane 
of  the  life  of  the  Senate,  although  they 
have  been  engaged  here  for  the  better 
part  of  2  days  in  carrying  on  dilatory 


tactics  and  a  filibuster  against  the  pend- 
ing conference  report. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  withdraw  my  motion. 

Several  Senators.    Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First.  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  so 
long  as  the  Senate  rules  are  as  they  are 
and  so  long  as  Senators  are  allowed  to 
speak  their  minds  fully  and  completely, 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  ridiculous  for 
any  Senator- -regardless  of  whether  he 
comes  from  Wisconsin,  from  Georgia, 
or  from  Florida — to  adopt  rules  of  his 
own  and  to  state  that  he  would  not 
speak  at  length,  but  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  if  other  Senators  wish  to  speak 
at  length,  that  is  their  business.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  rules  apply  to  all 
Senators.  So  I  see  nothing  inconsistent 
in  the  desire  of  Senators  to  wish  to 
change  the  rules,  on  the  one  hand,  but, 
so  long  as  the  rules  are  not  changed,  to 
abide  by  the  rules  and  to  speak  at  length 
in  trying  to  inform  other  Senators  and 
in  trying  to  change  the  viewpoint  of 
other  Senators  and  in  trying  to  have 
their  view  prevail. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  my  position  has  not  been  to  chide 
him  for  debating;  but  my  position  has 
been  to  chide  him  for  taking  a  position 
which  would  result  in  such  great  losses 
to  citizens  in  parts  of  the  country  which 
have  a  right  to  look  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  as  well  as  to  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  for  protection.  I  have 
tried  to  give  the  Senator  an  understand- 
ing of  the  disaster  which  his  proposal 
would  visit  on  innocent  people. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  reply  on  that 
very  point.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  we  have  gone  into  great 
detail  in  discussing  the  impact  of  a  post- 
ponement until  January.  It  is  a  fact 
that  there  are  laws  under  which  pro- 
ducers can  recruit  laborers  in  Mexico. 
They  did  it  for  years  under  that  arrange- 
ment, before  this  treaty  was  signed;  and 
they  can  do  it  tigain. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  himself  said: 
These  various  considerations  suggest  that 
damage  to  the  farm  economy  or  to  Indi- 
vidual farmers,  if  enactment  of  a  Public 
Law  78  extension  were  deferred  to  next  year, 
would  be  negligible. 

And  he  considered  in  considerable  de- 
tail what  effect  it  would  have  in  Texas 
and  in  other  States  which  employ  many 
Mexican  laborers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  reply.  I  should 
like  to  state  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  does  not  happen  to 
know  his  subject;  he  does  not  know  that 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  had  declined  to 
operate  further  imder  the  old  law,  and 
that  the  present  law  was  enacted  be- 
cause of  that  position  by  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  Nor  does  he  know — because  of 
lack  of  prior  experience — the  great 
abuses  of  Mexican  labor  which  occurred 
under  the  "wetback"  system  which  pre- 
vailed in  certain  parts  of  the  United 
States  when  there  was  no  efficient  ma- 
chinery with  which  to  handle  the  re- 


cruiting of  such  labor  and  the  use  of 
such  labor  in  the  United  States  after  it 
was  recruited.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, great  numbers  of  Mexicans  il- 
legally came  across  the  1,700-  or  1.800- 
mile  border  between  the  two  countries, 
and  were  then  imposed  upon  because 
they  were  illegally  in  the  United  States, 
and  were  paid  mere  pittances. 

But  the  law  was  designed  to  create  a 
better  situation;  and  it  has  done  so.  and 
it  has  been  Uved  under  by  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  which  was  one  of  the  agen- 
cies which  strongly  insisted  upon  the 
enactment  of  this  law. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSFLL.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  that  I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  immediately  after  the 
Senator  referred  to  me  by  name.  But 
I  was  not  twitting  him  for  filibuster- 
ing. I  was  saying  he  is  a  most  accom- 
plished filibusterer;  I  was  imdertaking 
to  commend  the  Senator's  skill  as  a  fili- 
busterer. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  has  used  more 
time  on  the  floor,  this  year,  than  have 
a  number  of  those  of  us  who  are  charged 
with  fllibustering  any  time  we  speak 
more  than  30  minutes  on  certain  sub- 
jects. So  it  has  been  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  why  so  many  of  those  who 
put  on  the  white  armor  and  claim  they 
are  against  free  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  they  are  in  favor 
of  gag  rule,  speak  at  such  length  here  on 
the  floor.  It  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
they  are  trying  to  create  an  excuse  for 
gagging  Senators  who  do  not  carry  on 
such  long  debate,  but  who  might  have 
some  reason  for  expressing  themselves 
on  the  floor.  I  insist  that  that  is  not  a 
consistent  position  to  take. 

A  check  of  the  time  that  has  been 
consumed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  year  will  undoubtedly  show  that  the 
10  or  12  Senators  who  claim  most  vo- 
ciferously that  they  are  against  fili- 
busters have  utilized  more  time  than 
all  43  Senators  who  voted  against  ap- 
plying the  gag  rule  this  week.  I  make 
that  assertion  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion. If  one  measiu'es  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  in  this  Chamber,  he 
will  see  that  the  10  or  12  leading  "white 
knights"  who  are  against  filibusters  have 
used  more  time  in  this  session  in  speak- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  than  all 
43  Senators  who  this  week  voted  against 
gagging  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  fine 
and  timely  comment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  think  we  imderstand  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  intended  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  his  skill  in  speaking. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  only  wish  he  were 
more  consistent  and  would  do  so  some 
time  when  there  was  a  more  meritorious 
issue  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  been  heard  upon  this  particular 
question.  Hence  I  think  it  Is  proper  to 
take  a  few  mmnents  to  state  my  views. 
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especially  since  I  think  I  qualify  on  all 
the  grounds  which  have  been  laid  out. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  therefore 
am  concerned  not  only  with  labor  prob- 
lems, but  also  with  the  question  of  mi- 
grant laborers.  On  my  side  of  the  aisle 
I  have  been  most  active  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WnxiAMsl  in  con- 
nection with  problems  of  migrant  labor. 
Happily,  legislation  was  enacted  in  this 
session  of  Congress  dealing  with  those 
problems. 

Also,  I  represent  a  great  State,  with 
many  i>eople  and  almost  every  interest 
one  can  conceive  of  that  comes  before 
the  Senate.  So  I  am  compelled  to  deal 
with  many  of  those  interests.  Also,  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  nile  XXII  as 
now  written,  and  believe  it  very  seriously 
inhibits  the  role  which  should  be  played 
by  Congrress  in  this  modem  day. 

Finally,  I  often  find  myself  bewitched 
and  deeply  absorbed  by  the  strange 
things  which  go  on  here,  Including  the 
fact  that  for  the  past  2  days  we  have 
been  engaged  in  a  hot  debate  in  which 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  only  one 
Member  of  the  Senate  can  prevent  a 
committee  from  considering  a  measure 
which  affects  the  greatest  city  in  the 
Nation,  which  action  can  greatly  em- 
barrass the  United  States  and  that  city. 

Yet  1  Senator  out  of  100  prevents 
a  committee  from  holding  a  meeting  to 
consider  the  question,  so  that  it  may 
be  brought  before  the  Senate  for  action, 
the  measvire  having  passed  the  other 
body  of  Congress. 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  are  strange 
and  wonderful.  We  believe  in  them  all. 
All  of  us  try  to  live  within  them,  and  to 
state  views  and  take  actions  which  we 
believe  will  be  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation,  within  the  limitations  of 
such  rules. 

If  things  were  going  as  well  from  my 
point  of  view  as  they  are  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Senators  who  find  it  unneces- 
sary to  talk  very  much,  I  do  not  think 
I  would  talk  very  much,  either;  but  I 
fUid  it  necessary,  on  many  occasions,  not 
to  be  content  with  respect  to  many 
things  in  which  I  devotedly  and  ardently 
believe,  because  very  often  I  find  it  difH- 
cult  to  get  things  done  that  I  think  my 
constituents  want  done  and  which  I 
thing  are  most  conducive  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  regard  the 
Mexican  labor  question  without  some 
concern  about  what  we  are  doing  in 
this  country  in  respect  of  the  problem. 
The  American  people  have  always  found 
a  little  distasteful  the  mass  transporta- 
tion of  labor  under  agreements  to  move 
such  laborers  from  overseas,  or  any  such 
move  of  people  en  masse,  and  with  some 
deep  feehng  about  whether  moving 
people  in  that  manner  from  one  eco- 
nomic area  to  another  is  the  humane 
way  to  proceed. 

As  a  boy  from  the  lower  East  Side  of 
New  York.  I  am  aware  of  the  feeling 
one  gets  from  this  kind  of  operation. 
There  is  a  street  In  New  York  called  the 
Bowery,  otherwise  known  as  Skid  Row. 
When  I  was  a  boy.  I  lived  and  was  reared 
one  block  from  the  Bowery.  When  I 
was    a    boy,    there    were    employment 


agencies  on  Skid  Row  that  employed 
railroad  labor.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  quite  gotten  over  the  feeling  of 
seeing,  very  early  In  the  morning — 5  or 
6  o'clock — men  of  all  sizes,  shape,  and 
condition,  dressed  in  the  most  dis- 
reputable clothes,  herded  aboard  a 
truck  with  the  tailgate  locked,  and 
carted  off  somewhere,  as  if  they  were 
subhumans,  to  do  some  kind  of  work. 

The  connotations  for  the  dignity  of 
our  country  and  the  dignity  of  labor 
which  reside  in  such  an  operation  are 
very  disconcerting  to  me.  and  I  am  sure 
to  many  other  Americans.  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  that  the  mass  transpor- 
tation and  utilization  of  workers  which 
is  contemplated  by  the  law  to  which 
this  conference  report  would  apply  must 
be  justified  on  the  groimds  of  great  na- 
tional interest  and  economic  interests 
which  are  undeniable.  In  order  to  be 
justified  at  all  in  our  minds. 

Time  and  again  I  hwre  heard  the  word 
"wetbacks"  used.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  situation  is  gradually  developing 
away  from  an  even  more  uncomfortable 
and  unhappy  status  to  us,  in  terms  of 
our  well-being  as  a  Nation,  the  wetback 
stage.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
kind  of  regulation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  regulation  should  be  somewhat 
strengthened  and  firmed  up  so  as  to 
conform  somewhat  with  conditions  un- 
der which  American  labor  should  be  ex- 
pected to  work. 

I  supported  with  great  conviction  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mirme- 
sota  because  I  thought  an  effort  was 
being  made  to  tighten  up  this  program 
as  it  developed,  and  not  merely  to  accept 
year  after  year  an  extension  of  the  law. 
without  trying  to  make  some  measurable 
improvement  in  a  situation  which,  in 
my  judgment,  cried  out  for  improve- 
ment, especially  as  it  dealt  with  the  gen- 
eral effect  upon  the  entire  American 
labor  picture. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  the  essence 
of  the  position  of  persons  like  myself 
in  supporting  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], in  view  of  the  rather  strong 
position  taken  by  the  Senate  in  that 
regard,  to  stand  up  and  show  a  little 
fight,  when  this  amendment  Is  threat- 
ened with  being  swept  out  of  the 
Chamber  merely  because  the  conferees 
have  not  agreed. 

Somehow  or  other — and  I  had  occa- 
sion to  raise  this  point  the  other  day 
as  to  the  foreign  aid  bill — the  conferees 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  seemed 
to  have  the  firmness  and  willingness  to 
stay  here  until  the  snow  flies,  whereas 
our  conferees  seem  compelled  to  yield 
and  come  back  another  day. 

This  is  true  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  take,  as  we  often  do.  and  as  we 
have  in  this  case,  a  sharply  distinguished 
position  from  that  of  the  other  body,  for 
very  good  reasons,  in  my  opinion.  In 
this  case. 

If  the  action  In  which  we  are  engaged 
in  respect  to  the  conference  report  does 
nothing  else.  It  will  at  least  make  clear 
that  we  are  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  situation  which  results  In  a  battle 
for  a  particular  thesis  In  the  Senate:  In 
our  winning  in  the  Senate,  albeit  by  a 


very  narrow  margin,  as  it  was  In  this 
case;  in  the  amendment  being  taken  to 
conference  by  our  conferees;  and,  almost 
as  quickly  as  one  can  wink,  abandoned. 

We  have  seen  many  sad  examples  In 
respect  to  amendments  for  which  men 
have  fought  and  bled  and  died — amend- 
ments which  suddenly  went  down  the 
hatch  and  disappeared  as  soon  as  the 
conferees  were  outside  the  door. 

I  think  the  Senate  has  a  good  deal  at 
stake  in  this  debate.  I  think  anyone  who 
hears  the  debate  would  underestimate 
its  import  if  he  did  not  realize  how,  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  all  these  thoughts 
and  ideas  well  up  within  us  and  we 
finally  select  one  measure  on  which  to 
make  some  effort  to  assert  ourselves  and 
to  assert  what  we  think  we  were  sent  here 
to  do.    I  think  this  is  one  such  measure. 

I  wish  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  case  has  not  been  made  to  sweep 
away  the  additional  protections  which 
were  given  to  American  workers— and  I 
emphasize  that— by  the  McCarthy 
amendment.  There  is  a  rather  inter- 
esting unanimity  of  view  In  respect  to 
this  type  of  legislation,  as  between  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Labor  James  Mitchell, 
who  was  a  Republican,  and  the  present 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Arthur  Goldberg,  a 
E>emocrat.  Both  of  them  questioned  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  legislation  on  the 
economic  position  of  farms  who  do  not 
use  foreign  labor.  The  effect  has  been 
questioned  by  many  other  farm  leaders. 

There  has  also  been  an  expression  of 
Intent  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
that  the  law  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  farmworkers  from  unfair  com- 
petition from  Mexican  labor. 

This  should  be  very  instructive  to  us, 
and  at  the  very  least  it  should  give  us 
pause  to  know  that  there  Is  such  bipar- 
tisan agreement  as  to  the  effect  of  a  bill 
of  this  character. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  measure  of 
this  character  has  a  tendency  to  depress 
the  status,  wages,  hours,  prospects,  and 
conditions  of  farmworkers  generally,  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important  that  we 
should  have  a  look  at  how  farmworkers 
are  faring  and  at  the  great  floating  popu- 
lation of  farmworkers  In  this  country,  th? 
so-called  migratory  workers  with  whom 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  !Mr. 
Wn,LiA*csl  and  I  have  tried  to  deal  in 
proposed  legislation. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  American 
farmworkers  are  the  most  underprivi- 
leged group  in  the  Nation's  labor  force. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, underemployment  of  rural  people 
is  estimated  at  the  equivalent  of  1.4  mil- 
lion fully  unemployed  workers.  The 
average  earnings  of  agricultural  workers 
are  barely  over  $1,000  a  year,  income 
from  all  sources,  farm  and  nonfarm. 

In  addition  to  their  other  troubles, 
farmers  are  excluded  from  minimum 
wage,  unemployment  insurance,  and 
most  workmen's  compensation  legisla- 
tion. In  addition,  they  are  excluded 
from  legislation  which  protects  the  rights 
of  workers  to  organize  Into  unions  and  to 
bargain  with  their  employers. 

While  I  am  on  that  subject,  I  think  It 
should  be  said  that  some  of  the  most 
violent  and  trying  labor  disputes,  strikes, 
and  picketing  situations  which  have  oc- 
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etirred  have  occurred  in  respect  to  the 
farmworkers.  We  have  found  tradi- 
tionally that  when  a  situation  is  repres- 
sive, when  a  situation  disadvantages  a 
particular  economic  group  in  the  com- 
munity, when  an  effort  Is  made  to  re- 
dress the  grievances.  It  Is  likely  to  ex- 
press Itself  In  the  greatest  violence. 
There  a  reaction  almost  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  to  which  there  has  been  In- 
justice and  repression.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  fact  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
grave  difficulties  in  the  social  sense  which 
are  encountered  by  farmworkers. 

Added  to  this,  we  know  that  every  year 
some  400,000  American  farmworkers  who, 
together  with  their  families,  number  1 
million  souls  or  more,  are  forced  to  mi- 
grate to  avoid  either  low  wages  or  un- 
employment at  home.  While  on  the 
road,  their  lives  are  very  often  charac- 
terized by  inadequate  employment,  low 
wages,  poor  housing,  lack  of  education, 
and  lack  of  health  and  welfare  services. 
In  some  cases,  they  even  suffer  from 
transportation  In  highly  unsafe  vehicles. 

The  Congress  Is  not  inclined  to  pass 
laws  for  no  particular  reason.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  a  firm  and  Important 
showing  of  facts  before  any  law  is  en- 
acted, especially  a  law  which  appro- 
priates money.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a 
very  pertinent  consideration  in  respect 
to  the  bills  dealing  with  migrant  labor 
which  we  passed  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. They  involved  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars.  They  extended  pro- 
grams over  a  period  of  years. 

The  enactment  of  such  laws,  and  the 
concurrence  in  their  adoption  by  many 
Senators  who  are  extremely  careful  about 
even  the  smallest  expenditure,  seems  to 
me  to  be  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  It 
Is  high  time — indeed,  the  time  is  long 
overdue — that  these  migrant  workers  had 
our  attention  in  the  national  sense  and 
received  some  help  in  the  elementary 
matters  of  education,  health,  and  sani- 
tation. Insofar  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  concerned. 

A  bill  of  this  character  precisely  affects 
very  directly  the  likelihood  that  the  mi- 
grant workers  may  find  their  way,  some- 
how or  other,  to  a  higher  plateau  of  per- 
sonal well-being,  such  as  is  vouchsafed  to 
most  American  workers. 

It  seems  to  me  the  presence  of  the 
American  migrant  workers,  as  well  as 
the  condition  of  the  American  migrant 
workers,  which  we  are  seeking  to  remedy 
by  legislation,  are  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that,  at  the  very  least,  a  real  effort 
should  be  made  by  legislation  to  estab- 
lish some  parity  between  them  and  the 
Mexican  workers.  It  should  not  be  a 
parity  on  the  way  down,  but  a  parity  on 
the  way  up.  We  should  be  very  loath 
to  enact  any  legislation  which  would 
allow  the  depressing  effect  of  Mexican 
farmworkers  to  continue  upon  the  gen- 
eral status  and  general  position  of  the 
migrant  worker. 

I  speak  with  some  authority  with  re- 
spect to  migrant  workers,  for  I  am  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
deals  with  the  problem.  I  have  studied 
Its  documents  and  evidence,  and  have 
delved  to  a  considerable  extent  Into 
the  facts  and  figures.  My  experience 
gives  me  the  greatest  confirmation  In 


terms  of  joining  those  who  are  so  vigor- 
ously and  devotedly  opposing  the  con- 
ference report  because  it  falls  to  meet 
the  cardinal  issue  which  the  McCarthy 
amendment  presented;  that  is,  that  It  Is 
high  time  this  whole  area  of  workers 
was  somewhat  upgraded,  because  It  is 
having  such  a  depressing  effect  on  those 
who  are  so  low  in  the  economic  scale. 
That  is  our  experience  with  regard  to 
migrant  workers  in  the  United  States.  I 
feel  greatly  confirmed  in  the  opposition 
which  I  have  expressed  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

By  way  of  proof  of  the  depressing  ef- 
fect of  Mexican  farm  labor  and  its 
employment  upon  the  situation  of  the 
American  agricultural  worker  and  par- 
ticularly upon  the  situation  of  the 
migrant  worker,  I  should  like  to  give 
some  facts. 

I  should  like  to  give  some  facts  upon 
that  very  subject.  Interestingly  enough, 
these  facts  were  supplied  to  a  colleague 
of  ours  in  the  other  body.  Representative 
CoAD.  They  are  found  in  the  Record  of 
May  3,  1961.  They  can  be  checked,  be- 
cause they  are  printed.  He  obtained 
the  facts  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Mr.  Holleman.  The  facts  are 
as  follows: 

First,  hourly  wage  rates  without  room 
and  board,  reported  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  rose  about  16  per- 
cent from  1953  to  1959.  but  Labor  De- 
partment surveys  show  that  wages  in 
most  areas  and  activities  employing 
Mexicans  remain  relatively  stable.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  States  show  no  signif- 
icant change  in  the  rate  from  earlier 
to  later  years  within  this  period. 
Thirty -two  percent  show  an  Increase, 
and  18  percent  show  a  decline.  The 
decline  would  not  be  expected  to  occur 
In  labor  shortage  situations. 

That  goes  to  the  issue  which  Is  often 
raised  with  respect  to  this  type  of  labor, 
that  it  must  be  obtained  because  there 
is  a  labor  shortage,  otherwise  crops 
would  not  be  harvested. 

The  second  point  Is  that  in  43  per- 
cent of  the  cotton-harvest  wage  sur- 
veys In  Mexican-using  areas  compared 
within  the  1953-59  period,  wage  rates 
remained  stable,  and  in  32  percent  de- 
clines were  reported. 

Third,  a  study  of  the  1960  trends 
shows  that  In  more  than  half  of  the 
cotton-harvest  wage  surveys  In  Impor- 
tant Mexican-using  areas,  wage  rates 
remained  the  same  as  in  1959.  while  over 
the  country  wage  rates  declined.  Most 
Mexican  nationals  are  employed  in  the 
cotton  harvest. 

Fourth,  in  some  sections  of  Arizona 
wage  rates  In  the  cotton  harvest  have 
remained  virtually  unchanged  from  1953 
to  1960,  and  in  other  areas  of  the  State — 
that  is,  Arizona — cotton  wage  rates  have 
dropped  50  cents  a  hundredweight,  at  a 
time  when  wage  rates  in  all  of  industry 
has  been  moving  up  and  when  prices 
have  been  moving  up. 

Fifth,  In  Mlsslssipl  County.  Ark.,  wage 
rates  for  cotton  picking  were  virtually 
unchanged  from  1953  to  1960,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's hourly  rate  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  rose  28  percent.    The  particular 


area— Mississippi     County,     Ark.— uses 
11,000  Mexican  workers  a  year. 

Sixth,  another  example,  is  Phillips 
County.  Ark.  This  county  had  an  hourly 
cotton-chopping  rate  of  30  cents  for  do- 
mestic workers.  Think  of  It,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  June  of  1954,  although  the 
average  rate  in  1960  was  37  cents,  rates 
as  low  as  30  cents  were  still  being  paid 
a  year  ago.  Mexicans  are  paid  contract 
rates  of  50  cents,  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  hourly  rate  for  Ar- 
kansas was  69  cents  In  July  1960.  We 
certainly  can  understand  ivhat  that  kind 
of  wage  pattern  does  to  the  wage  mar- 
ket generally. 

Seventh,  in  Texas  and  Arkansas  wide- 
spread declines  occurred  between  1959 
and  1960  in  cotton  harvest  rates,  pulling 
in  Texas  and  picking  In  Arkansas,  the 
types  of  occupation  described.  Typi- 
cally, the  decline  was  $1.75  to  $1.50  a 
hundredweight.  Now,  Mexicans  are  paid 
the  contract  rate  of  $1.55. 

Mr.  President,  again  the  depressing 
effect  of  this  kind  of  static  wage  in  a 
dynamic  situation  becomes  clear.  A 
notable  exception  resulted  from  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  action  under  earning 
policies  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
where  the  picking  rate  rose  from  $2.30 
to  $2.50,  but  this  followed  a  period  of 
several  years  in  which  there  had  been 
no  change  in  rate  until  1959,  when,  by 
virtue  of  the  Department  of  Labor's  ac- 
tion, the  rate  rose  from  $2.05  to  $2.30. 

Finally,  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia, wage  rates  remain  unchanged  at 
70  cents  an  hour  between  1951  and  1959. 
Recently  the  average  hoxirly  rate  has 
increased  to  90  cents  an  hour.  Never- 
theless, this  rate  is  about  35  cents  below 
the  average  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 
The  Imperial  Valley  of  California  is  a 
Mexican-worker-dominated  emplosrment 
area. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Was  not  the  In- 
crease largely  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  AFL-CIO  started  an  organizing 
drive  for  the  agricultural  workers  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  and  other  sections  of 
California,  and  that  to  head  off  this 
drive,  the  big  farm  operators  increased 
the  hourly  rates? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  that  contribution  to  the  facts  which 
I  have  stated,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  re- 
ceive it,  as  it  is  most  pertinent  to  ex- 
plaining the  facts  and  figiires. 

Again  I  point  out  the  pattern  in  dif- 
ferent States  with  different  agricultural 
occupations.  Where  Mexican  farm  labor 
is  an  element  In  the  wage  picture.  It 
results  In  depressing  It  and  preventing 
It  from  keeping  pace  with  general  eco- 
nomic advance. 

It  Is  very  interesting  to  me  that  the 
conferees,  who  favor  the  program,  have 
Included  In  the  agreed  conference  report 
a  restriction  upon  the  use  by  Mexican 
farm  labor  of  automatic  machinery. 

As  I  see  It,  the  outlook  for  Increased 
development  of  automatic  machinery  Is 
the  very  thing  which  has  redeemed  most 
of  American  labor.  Let  us  leave  it  out 
of  what  can  be  compared  with  stoop 
labor  In  agrlciUture. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  by  encouraging 
this  program  we  perpetuate  a  situation 
in  which  more  and  more  of  the  same  will 
be  required,  instead  of  getting  to  the  day 
when,  by  the  utilization  of  the  highest 
form  of  automation,  which  is  In  the 
American  pattern,  we  may  bring  Into 
agriculture  the  same  techniques,  the 
same  earnings,  the  same  status,  in  terms 
of  labor,  which  we  are  gradually  attain- 
ing in  industry,  and  very  much  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  have  encouraged 
and  pressed  the  idea  of  automation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  not  the  prohibi- 
tion against  the  use  of  Mexican  labor  in 
using  power-operated  machinery  sus- 
ceptible of  another  interpretation; 
namely,  that  the  prohibition  would  pro- 
tect the  skilled  workers,  but  that  free 
imix)rtation  of  Mexican  labor  would  hurt 
the  unskilled  worker? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  That  is  another  aspect  of  the 
prohibition  which  is  included  in  the  bill. 
I  was  trying  to  trace  indications  of  the 
kind  of  planning  and  the  kind  of  phi- 
losophy which  animates  a  certain  tjrpe 
of  legislation,  which  often  is  quite  un- 
witting in  terms  of  the  way  it  is  written, 
and  yet  is  very  revealing  in  terms  of  its 
fundamental  purpose.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  contribution  on  that  subject 
from  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
unskilled  workers  In  certain  areas  are 
largely  Mexican  Americans  living  in  the 
United  States,  or  Negroes,  and  there- 
fore they  are  not  in  as  good  a  position  to 
fight  back  as  are  skilled  workers,  who 
tend  to  be  Anglo-Saxons  and  who  have 
political  power,  compared  to  the  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  political  power 
possessed  by  the  unskilled  Mexican 
Americans  or  Negroes  have  in  areas 
which  import  Mexican  labor? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
set  of  effects,  some  of  which  may  be 
more  indirect,  more  implicit,  than  others. 
But,  generally  speaking,  I  think  the  op- 
ponents of  the  conference  report  have 
successfully  traced  out  a  depressant  pat- 
tern, which  is  incident  to  the  way  in 
which  the  Mexican  labor  predicament 
operates,  and  which  will  be  further 
helped  by  the  way  in  which  the  proposed 
legislation  is  brought  to  us.  We  have 
an  opportunity  for  some  improvement 
In  the  position  of  other  American  agri- 
cultural workers  by  reason  of  the  way 
in  which  the  program  was  amended  un- 
der the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

I  conclude  with  one  further  thought. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  me  to  note  that 
there  is  beginning  to  be  a  division  of 
opinion,  even  in  States  where  Mexican 
farm  labor  is  used. 

Mr.  President,  a  rather  pronounced 
difference  of  view  was  expressed  by  a 
Senator — I  shall  not  name  him.  since  he 
did  not  make  the  statement  in  a  public 
way — when  he  said  that  his  State  has 
been  split  down  the  middle  on  this  sub- 
ject. Down  the  middle,  Mr.  President. 
One  part  of  the  State  was  against  it, 
and  one  part  for  it. 


This  is  a  very  revealing  observation. 
It  has  shown  up  in  the  votes  that  we 
have  taken  on  the  measure  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  a  very  revealing  observation 
because  whoi  we  begin  to  have  deleteri- 
ous and  adverse  and  regressive  economic 
effects  from  a  particular  kind  of  law, 
the  first  people  who  are  likely  to  feel 
its  worst  effects  are  those  who  may  have 
heretofore  profited  from  it.  They  begin 
to  have  some  differences  of  opinion 
among  themselves.  It  begins  to  work 
out  badly  for  some  of  them  at  least  as  to 
this  proposal.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  again  a  confirmation  of  the  view 
that  this  program  needs  to  be  lifted  up 
a  very  material  notch  from  where  it  is, 
and  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  which  has  received  no 
consideration  whatever  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  was  entitled  to  far  more 
consideration  that  it  did  receive,  and 
that  therefore  the  effort  of  the  propo- 
nents of  the  conference  report,  including 
myself,  is  fully  justified  on  the  situation 
which  we  face  here. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  28.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  RELATING  TO  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  BUREAU 
OF  PUBLIC  ROADS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  notice  requesting 
reconsideration  of  H.R.  8558.  entered 
on  September  21.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  it  passed  H.R.  8558.  and 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8558)  to  amend  section  303(a)  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill  Is  reconsidered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
amendment  be  reconsidered  and  rejected 
and  that  the  bill  be  passed  In  the  same 
form  in  which  it  was  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


HURRICANE  CARLA  PROVES  FEASI- 
BILITY OF  PADRE  ISLAND  PARK, 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  FINDS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
some  opponents  of  S.  4,  the  bill  to  make 
Padre  Island  a  national  seashore  recrea- 
tion area,  have  pointed  with  shortsighted 
and  unbecoming  enthusiasm  to  the  fact 


that  Hurricane  Carla  swept  high  tides 
over  the  Island. 

The  opponents  of  my  bill  hardly  waited 
for  the  wmd  to  calm  and  the  tides  to 
ebb  before  they  seized  upon  the  mighty 
hurricane  to  argue  that  it  proved  that 
Padre  was  not  suited  to  be  a  national 
seashore  recreation  area. 

This  view  is  aiisolutely  without  founda- 
tion; the  sound  conclusion  would  be  to 
the  contrary. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
was  no  loss  of  life  on  Padre  Island. 
There  was  ample  warning  that  the  hurri- 
cane was  coming.  There  was  time  for 
people  all  along  the  hurricane-threat- 
ened gulf  coast  of  Texas  to  seek  refuge 
further  inland. 

There  was  no  danger  to  the  people  who 
sought  to  camp,  boat,  fish,  or  simply  to 
find  restful  seclusion  on  the  Nation's 
last  great  potential  seashore  recreation 
area. 

Hurricane  Carla  has  been  called  the 
worst  hurricane  to  slam  into  the  gulf 
coast.  The  fact  that  Padre  Island  re- 
mains, as  it  always  has.  a  recreation  area 
without  parallel  in  the  United  States,  is 
sufficient  answer  to  those  who  would 
grasp  at  a  devastating  hurricane  in  an 
attempt  to  bolster  arguments. 

My  bill  to  make  Padre  Island  a  na- 
tional seashore  recreation  area  envisions 
the  development  of  access  rotuls  and  in- 
expensive but  permanent  facilities  for 
camping,  fishing,  boating,  and  the  usual 
facilities  that  go  into  such  a  project. 

To  claim  that  Padre  Island  is  unsulted 
for  such  development  is  tantamount  to 
claiming  that  the  people  of  the  gulf 
coast  should  not  return  to  rebuild  their 
damaged  cities  and  homes.  Such  a  claim 
Is  ridiculous. 

The  fact  that  hurricanes  can  be  lo- 
cated and  watched  and  reported  with 
such  efficiency  as  that  displayed  by  the 
XiS.  Weather  Bureau  in  dealing  with 
Hurricane  Carla  is  worthy  of  note. 

The  fact  that  ample  warning  is  given 
to  provide  time  for  a  mass  exodus  from 
the  coastline  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  Is  worthy  of  note. 

Hurricane  Carla  demonstrates  that 
Padre  Island  is  more  suitable  for  a  recre- 
ation area  than  as  a  site  for  expensive 
homes. 

Those  who  seek  to  defeat  a  park  in 
order  to  promote  high-priced  beach 
homes  in  this  hurricane  area,  would  mis- 
lead potential  Investors  and  conceal  logic 
with  a  smoke  screen. 

The  fact  that  I  have  pointed  to  re- 
peatedly In  advocating  the  passage  of  8. 
4— that  Padre  Island  is  better  suited  for 
development  as  a  national  seashore  rec- 
reation area  than  for  anything  else  is 
worthy  of  renewed  emphasis. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  again 
that  the  areas  available  to  the  Nation 
for  recreation  are  dwindling,  that  costs 
are  rising,  and  the  need  for  more  recre- 
ation areas  is  an  ever-increasing  need. 
It  is  urgent  that  Congress  act  with  ex- 
pediency in  acquiring  available  lands 
like  the  beaches  of  Padre  Island  for  con- 
servation for  use  by  all  the  people,  for 
all  time. 

I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  place  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing editorial  entitled  "Park  Foes  Put  Up 
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Phony  Argument,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Houston  Chronicle  of  Houston,  Tex., 
Wednesday,  September  20,  1961. 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
Eis  follows: 

Pakk   Foxb  Put  Up  Phokt   Ascuicxnt 

Some  foes  of  the  Pa<lre  Island  Park  proj- 
ect have  seized  on  Hurricane  Carla  for  an 
argument  opposing  Federal  development  of 
the  Island.  High  winds  and  tidal  waves 
swept  over  the  Island,  they  point  out,  so  it 
would  be  "obvlouaOy"  futUe  to  establish  a 
park  there. 

Well,  high  winds  and  tidal  waves  swept 
over  most  of  our  gulf  <x)ast,  and  In  many 
•pots  for  several  mUes  Inland.  It  wasnt  the 
first  time  that  has  happened,  and  It  won't 
be  the  last.  Using  the  park  foes*  opportu- 
nistic and  self-serving  argument,  the  people 
who  had  built  homes  and  businesses  up  and 
down  the  coast  were  chumps  for  doing  so 
and  fools  If  they  return  and  rebuild. 

Of  course,  they  weren't,  and  of  course 
they  will.  Since  when  did  Texans  surren- 
der to  a  mere  hurricane  every  few  years? 
And  of  course  that  isn't  what  the  park  foes 
meant,  at  all. 

What  they  meant,  when  you  get  right 
down  to  it.  la  that  Padre  Island's  110  miles 
of  seashore,  sunshine,  and  unspoiled  beaches 
la  a  potential  treasure  trove  of  tourist 
dollars. 

The  fact  that  Padre  was  Inundated  last 
week— like  moet  of  the  rest  of  the  Texas 
coMt — is  being  baliyhooed  right  now  as  an 
•zpedlent.  to  discourage  supporters  of  the 
proposed  park  in  Congress  and  In  Texas. 
The  park  foea  know  as  well  as  anyone  that 
their  argument  is  specious. 

The  whole  purpose  of  making  the  better 
part  of  Padre  Island  (some  88  miles  of  It) 
a  "national  seashore  area."  under  adminis- 
tration of  the  National  Park  Service,  Is  to 
preserve  Its  unspoUed  sUte.  keep  it  a  wild, 
primitive  sort  of  place  where  visitors  can 
enjoy  nature  without  the  sordid  distractions 
of  hotdog  stands,  beer  Joints,  carnival  rides, 
trailer  camps,  and  other  profltmaklng 
enterprises. 

This  purpose  scarcely  envisions  any  costly 
and  elaborate  Installations  which  would  be 
under  threat  of  dastructlon  by  hurricane, 
and  to  warn  Uxpayers  that  they  stand  to 
loee  "several  million  dollars"  every  time  a 
hurricane  hits  Padre,  if  a  park  Is  established 
there.  Is  a  phony  argument. 

Through  a  maneuver  seeking  to  trim  the 
length  of  the  park  from  88  to  65  miles  the 
park  bill  was  stymied  In  the  current  session 
of  Congress,  and  State  Land  Commissioner 
Jerry  Sadler  has  further  confused  the  issue 
with  a  Johnny-come-lately  proposal  to  es- 
Ublish  a  SUte,  rather  than  a  Federal  park 
there. 

Properly  developed.  Padre  Island  can  be 
one  of  Texas'  most  valuable  natural  re- 
sources. Its  potential  as  a  tourist  attrac- 
tion and  as  a  recreation  area  Is  too  Impor- 
tant to  the  State,  and  to  the  Nation,  to  per- 
mit Impairment  by  selfish  interests. 

The  fight  to  make  it  a  Federal  park  will 
be  continued;  It  must  be  successful. 
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TRIBUTES   TO  PHIL  M.   DONNELLY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
last  week,  at  Lebanon,  Mo.,  we  attended 
the  funeral  services  for  the  late  Honor- 
able Phil  M.  Etonnelly,  the  only  citizen 
in  the  history  of  our  State  to  have  been 
twice  elected  Governor  of  Missouri. 

At  these  services,  the  eulogy  delivered 
by  Rev.  LeRoy  Munyon  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  effective  tributes  to 
a  great  man  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
hear. 


Accordingly.  I  asked  Governor  Don- 
nelly's beloved  friend,  the  Honorable 
Prank  Brlggs,  a  former  Member  of  this 
body  who  is  now  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  obtain  a  copy  so  it  could 
be  placed  in  the  Rscoao  for  the  benefit 
of  the  host  of  friends  of  Governor  Don- 
nelly, including  many  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
eulogy  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Governor  Donnelly  was  a  great  and 
good  man,  able,  experienced,  courageous, 
and  of  high  character.  The  people  of 
Missouri  and  the  people  of  the  Nation 
mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  from  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  dated  September 
13,  1961,  a  column  from  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  dated  September  14, 
1961,  and  an  editorial  from  the  Kansas 
City  Times  dated  September  14.  1961.  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
EuLOCT  or  Phil  M.  Donnkllt.  at  thi  Fu- 
neral   SxaVICX.    PuifiT    ClUISTIAN    CHuacH, 
LXBAMOM,     Mo. 

Contrary  to  Mark  Ai  tony.  I  come,  not  to 
bury  Caesar,  but  to  praise  him.  Let  \u 
render  honor  to  whom  honor  Is  due. 

The  words  of  Shakespeare  in  "Julius 
Caesar"  seem  to  be  accurately  descriptive  and 
appropriate  at  this  time.  "His  life  was 
gentle,  and  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him 
that  nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  aU 
the  world.  'This  was  a  man.'  " 

One's  flrbt  Impression  on  meeting  Phil  M. 
Donnelly  was  an  awareness  of  his  splendid 
physique.  His  voice  was  suited  to  his 
stature,  and  his  general  attitudes  were  in 
keeping  with  his  dignified  demeanor.  Along 
with  his  natural  dignity  he  possessed  a  de- 
lightful strain  of  geniality  and  cordiality, 
which  won  for  him  an  immediate  trust  and 
confidence.  This  trust  and  confidence,  to- 
gether with  his  professional  ability  and  per- 
sonal Integrity,  were  the  basic  factors  In 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  his  social, 
business,  and  political  life.  His  entire  career 
constitutes  a  xorroboratlon  of  another  of 
Shakespeare  s  Vnes,  "Corruption  wins  not 
more  than  honesty."  If  a  given  principle  or 
proposition  was  legally  sound,  socially  ex- 
pedient, and  ethically  right  Phil  Donnelly 
was  for  It.  otherwise  he  was  with  no  uncer- 
tainty against  It. 

From  a  minister's  viewpoint,  and  In  the 
highest  meaning  of  the  word.  I  would  say 
that  Phil  M.  Etonnelly  was  a  good  man.  From 
a  citizen's  viewpoint  I  would  say  he  was  a 
useful  man.  The  services  he  rendered  our 
State  as  Representative.  Senator,  and  Gov- 
ernor will  forever  reflect  honor  to  his  name, 
and  constitute  a  cherished  memory  for  his 
family,  his  posterity  and  his  friends. 

He  was  exceptionally  successful  as  an 
attorney  and  businessman.  Across  the  years 
his  name  has  been  associated  with  larger 
business  organizations  of  Missouri.  He  was 
afflUated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  the  Order  of  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons.  He  was  a  Christian.  His 
pastor  frequently  sought  his  counsel  and 
counted  It  wisdom.  In  a  quiet  and  consis- 
tent manner  he  lived  his  convictions.  He 
was  a  devoted  husband  and  father.  The 
home  was  the  center  of  his  affections.  Our 
hearts  go  out  to  Mrs.  Donnelly  and  David  In 
speechless  sympathy  in  this  hoiir  of  bereave- 
ment, distress,  and  grief.  He  loved  his  home 
town  and  Its  people.  Lebanon,  in  return, 
admired   and    loved   him.    The   community 


has  in  many  ways  expressed  appreciation  for 
his  concern  and  benevolence.  Someone  has 
said:  "Some  men  are  born  great,  others 
achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness 
tlu-ust  upon  them."  Phil  M.  Donnelly 
achieved  greatness  by  hU  capacity  to  enlist 
active  friends  from  every  station  in  life 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Mis- 
souri. They  beUeved  in  him  and  he  Justified 
their  faith.  His  memory  shall  be  to  each 
of  us  a  challenge  to  good  government,  in- 
tegrity of  purpose,  and  the  pursioit  of  the 
higher  Ufe.  May  God  add  His  blessing  to 
these  oaeager  words. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Sept    13, 

1961] 
Phil    M.    Downzllt    Dies;    Ex-Oovekno« — 

0^fLT    One    Ever    To    Serve    Two    Pull 

Terms — Was  Senator  30  Tears 

Lebanon.  Mo..  September  12. — Funeral 
services  for  former  Gov.  Phil  M.  Donnelly, 
who  died  last  night  at  his  home,  will  be  at  2 
pjn.  tomorrow  at  First  Christian  Church  in 
Lebanon.    Burial  will  be  in  city  cemetery. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  70  years  old.  was  the  only 
person  to  be  elected  to  two  full  4-year  terms 
as  Governor  of  Missouri.  He  had  suffered  a 
stroke  last  May  and  had  been  confined  to  a 
hospital.  He  returned  home  and  became  ill 
again  last  Sunday. 

He  was  first  elected  Missouri's  chief  execu- 
tive in  1944,  after  having  served  22  years  in 
the  legislature,  20  of  them  as  a  senator.  He 
was  ineligible  under  the  Missouri  constitu- 
tion from  succeeding  himself,  but  came  back 
to  win  reelection  to  a  second  fiill  term  as 
Governor  In  1952. 

Gov.  John  M.  Dalton  said  Mr.  Donnelly 
"was  an  outstanding  Mlssoxirlan  and  one  of 
the  State's  great  Governors." 

Former  Gov.  James  T.  Blair,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Donnelly  In  1957.  called  him  "a  greet  man 
and  an  outstanding  public  servant."  Former 
Gov.  Forrest  Smith,  who  served  between  Mr. 
Donnelly's  two  terms,  praised  him  as  "one  of 
Missouri's  great  statesmen." 

Tributes  to  Mr.  Donnelly  were  also  voiced 
by  two  other  former  Missouri  Governors. 
Lloyd  C.  Stark  of  Eoiia  and  Forrest  C.  Don- 
nell  of  St.  Louis. 

T7RCED  STRIKZ  LAW 

Mr.  Donnelly  was  a  partisan,  but  conserva- 
tive. Democrat.  His  first  term  as  Governor 
was  marked  by  stormy  controversies  with  his 
own  party  leaders.  Federal  officials,  labor 
groups.  State  agencies  and  Republican-con- 
trolled legislatures. 

In  his  message  to  the  1947  legislature. 
Governor  Donnelly  urged  passage  of  a  law  to 
prohibit  strikes  affecting  the  health,  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  public,  or  which  challenged 
sovereignty  of  the  State. 

This  led  to  enactment  of  the  present  King- 
Thompson  law  prohibiting  strikes  in  public 
utilities.  The  original  Republican  draft,  was. 
In  the  Gk»vernor"s  opinion,  weak  and  Ineffec- 
tive. He  called  a  special  Joint  aaeembly  of 
the  legislature  and  demanded  that  the  law 
contain  stiff  penalties  and  a  strong  enforce- 
ment section.  His  recommendations  were 
adopted  and  the  blU  was  passed. 

He  did  not  sponsor  but  signed  that  session 
the  stringent  Madison  labor  regulatory  law. 
Th»3  act  barred  Jurisdictional  strikes  and  sec- 
ondary boycotts.  Labor  groups  obtained  re- 
peal of  this  law  In  1949  after  Mr.  EtonneUy's 
first  term  ended,  but  they  have  failed  in  re- 
peated attempts  to  weaken  or  repeal  the 
King-Thompson  Act. 

BLOCKED   POLICE  UNION 

Early  In  his  first  term.  Governor  Donnelly 
blocked  efforts  to  establish  a  St.  Louis  police 
union.  He  battled  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  when  that  Department  sought  to  dic- 
tate terms  for  return  of  the  State  employ- 
ment service  from  Federal  to  State  control 
after  World  War  II.  The  Government 
threatened  to  withhold  funds  due  the  State, 
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but  Governor  Donnelly  refuted  to  give  In 
and  a  settlement  was  reached  sustaining  the 
Governor's  position. 

He  took  issue  also  with  Federal  of&cials  on 
flood  control  plans,  withholding  State  con- 
sent for  construction  ot  high  danxs  on  the 
Osage  and  Grand  Rivers. 

Another  major  controversy  occiured  In 
1948  when  Governor  Donnelly  fired  all  six 
members  of  the  State  board  of  training 
schools  after  they  refused  to  resign.  He 
charged  that  the  board  failed  to  cope  with 
Inmate  murders  and  escapees,  and  placed  the 
State  highway  patrol  In  charge  of  the  school. 

roc  or  GAMBLIMG 

He  ordered  his  police  boards  in  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City  to  clamp  down  on  gambling, 
and  frequently  used  the  highway  patrol  to 
raid  outstata  gambling  places.  Acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  attorney  general's 
oSlce,  Governor  Donnelly  ordered  Southwest- 
em  Bell  Telephone  Co.  to  discontinue  service 
to  Pioneer  News  Service  in  St.  Louis  and  Har- 
mony Publishing  Co.  of  Kansas  City,  which 
furnished  bookmakers  with  wire  racing  re- 
sulta  provided  by  the  Capone  syndicate  in 
Chicago. 

In  both  of  his  terms  Governor  Donnelly 
frequently  xised  his  veto  powers  to  void  leg- 
islation he  opposed.  He  disapproved  small 
loan  bills  In  1946  and  1947  on  the  ground 
they  would  have  legalized  unconscionably 
high  Interest  rates.  He  vetoed  a  bill  setting 
up  a  10-member  State  highway  conunlsslon 
which  would  have  parceled  out  State  road- 
bullding  work  on  a  regional  basis. 

One  of  his  most  controversial  vetoes  was 
his  disapproval  of  a  •9,250.000  "bonus"  ap- 
propriation of  State  school  funds  In  1953. 
Public  school  ofHclals  sharply  criticized  the 
Governor  for  this,  and  brought  suit  chal- 
lenging Governor  Donnelly's  right  to  cut 
school  allotments.  The  Missouri  Supreme 
Court,  however,  upheld  the  veto. 

PRISON    PROBLEMS 

In  his  second  term.  Governor  Donnelly  was 
beset  by  problems  in  State  penal  and 
eleemosynary  institutions.  He  again  was 
forced  to  call  out  the  highway  patrol  to 
quell  a  penitentiary  riot  In  1954  when  prison 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  fires  set  by  riot- 
ing convicts. 

To  meet  the  rebuilding  needs  at  the  peni- 
tentiary and  other  State  institutions,  he 
sponsored  a  $75  million  State  bond  issue. 
The  legislature,  called  into  special  session, 
quickly  approved  his  proposal. 

As  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Senate,  he 
headed  the  Important  Judiciary  committee 
several  sessions  and  twice  served  as  Its  pres- 
ident pro  tempore.  He  took  no  active  part 
In  the  1941  "governorship  steal"  but  went 
along  with  Democratic  partisan  efforts  to 
keep  Republican  Governor-elect  Donnelly 
out  of  office. 

FOUGHT   PENDERCAST    MACHINE 

Mr.  Donnelly  refused  to  support  the  cor- 
rupt Kansas  City  Democratic  Pendergast  ma- 
chine, and  in  1939  actively  supported  Gov- 
ernor Stark's  bill  to  place  Kansas  City  police 
under  State  control.  He  was  author  of  the 
bill  to  take  the  State  liquor  control  division 
out  of  politics  by  providing  for  bipartisan 
appointment  of  liquor  Inspectors. 

Mr.  Donnelly,  an  attorney,  was  born  March 
6,  1891,  at  Lebanon,  where  he  attended  pub- 
lic schools.  He  was  graduated  from  the  law 
school  of  St.  Louis  University  in  1915,  and 
returned  to  Lebanon  where  he  maintained 
his  law  practice  throughout  his  life.  At  one 
time  he  was  a  regional  attorney  for  the 
Prisco  Railroad. 

He  was  married  in  1915  to  the  former  Miss 
Juanita  McFadden  of  Maplewood.  He  served 
several  terms  as  city  attorney  of  Lebanon 
and  one  term  as  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Laclede  County. 

He  was  elected  State  representative  from 
his  county  in  1923,  and  2  years  later  was 


elected  to  the  first  of  his  five  consecutive 
4-year  terms  in  the  Missouri  Senate. 

He  U  svirvived  by  his  wife  and  a  son,  Phil- 
lip David  Donnelly,  with  whom  he  was  a«- 
sociated  in  the  practice  of  law. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Sept. 

14.   10«11 

Phil  M.  DoirmLLT:  A  RzvnzD  Governor 

(By  Marsh  Clark) 

Phil  M.  Donnelly  had  been  In  failing 
health  for  some  time  before  his  death  this 
week,  and  so  those  who  knew  him  were  ready 
for  the  word. 

On  one  of  his  last  appearances  in  Jefferson 
City,  a  town  where  he  gained  lasting  renown, 
he  stood  outalde  a  church  talking  with  two 
men  who  have  also  experienced  the  fearful 
burden  of  being  Governor — James  T.  Blair, 
Jr.,  and  John  M.  Dalton.  They  were  there 
for  the  funeral  of  a  fine  newspaperman.  Mr. 
Donnelly,  appearing  wan  and  tired,  had  come 
up  from  his  home  In  Lebanon.  Mo.,  to  pay 
his  respecta. 

As  the  three  conversed  quietly,  politicians 
and  others  slipped  up  to  greet  Mr.  Etonnelly. 
One  could  see  the  deference  they  paid  him. 
No  slapping  of  the  back  or  wild  pumping  of 
the  hands  or  other  loose  familiarities. 
Nearly  everyone  called  him  Governor  al- 
though he  had  been  out  of  office  4  years  then. 

That  was  Mr.  Donnelly.  He  looked  like  a 
Governor  and.  when  he  was  Governor,  he 
acted  like  one.  He  was  tough  and  serious 
and  feared  and  respected  and.  most  agree, 
he  was  one  of  the  best  Governors  Missouri 
ever  had. 

He  was  partisan  In  political  matters  to  a 
point  of  brutality,  but  you  never  heard  the 
Republicans  complain  about  the  way  he  per- 
formed when  the  welfare  of  Missouri  was 
involved. 

ERECT.    INTENSE 

In  his  prime,  which  probably  ended — most 
observers  feel — before  he  completed  his  sec- 
ond term  as  Governor  (the  only  two-term 
Governor  we  ever  had) .  Mr.  Donnelly  had  an 
erect  carriage  and  distinguished  appearance, 
white  hair  and  all.  This  coupled  with  his 
native  Intensity  of  purpose  and  seriousness 
of  mind,  made  him  a  rare  public  servant 
Indeed. 

The  major  accomplishments  of  his  career 
are  well  known  and  need  but  a  quick  re- 
capitulation here:  His  22  years  of  service  in 
the  legislatiu-e;  his  consistent  advocacy  of 
economy  in  government;  the  hundreds  of 
bills,  now  law,  which  had  his  name  at  the 
top;  his  fights  against  corruption  In  State 
agencies  Involving  members  of  his  own 
party. 

There  are  those  who  didn't  like  him, 
especially  some  of  those  around  St.  Louis 
who  were  on  the  losing  end  in  fighta  with 
him,  and  they  say  you  know  a  man  by  his 
enemies. 

He  came  from  Lebanon,  a  small  town 
where  his  father  was  postmaster  and  county 
Democratic  chairman.  He  was  known  there- 
abouts as  "Phil"  or  "Little  Phil"  or,  occa- 
sionally, "Mr.  Phil."  He  was  a  serious  boy 
who  seldom  got  in  scuffles  or  went  fishing  or 
peeled  down  for  a  swim  In  the  "crick"  with 
the  other  boys.  He  did  play  baseball  and 
football  and,  for  years  after  his  graduation 
from  St.  Louis  University  in  1913,  he  um- 
pired bcuseball  games  in  the  little  towns  up 
and  down  the  Frisco  line. 

He  was  a  fine  lawyer  then  and  had  one 
of  the  biggest  law  libraries  In  rural  Amer- 
ica, located  above  the  State  savings  bank  of 
Lebanon's  Commercial  Street. 

rOR   THE    DETEMSE 

He  was  prosecuting  atttwney  down  there 
and  city  attorney  and  then  he  tiirned  to  the 
defense.  The  last  22  years  of  his  practice 
before  being  elected  Governor  in  1944  were 
all  for  the  defense. 


The  way  he  operated  was  demonstrated  In 
1931  when.  Just  before  the  trial  of  an  im- 
portant criminal  case,  Mr.  Donnelly  was 
nearly  in  a  state  of  collapse  from  a  sickness 
which  was  weakening  him.  one  which  he 
couldn't  seem  to  cure  with  simple  remedies. 

The  night  before  the  summation  before 
the  Jury,  he  tossed  for  long  hours  in  bed. 
burning  with  fever.  Next  day,  he  got  up 
and  drove  20  miles  north  to  Camdenton. 
Somehow  he  got  there,  parked  his  auto, 
charmed  the  Jury,  listened  to  a  verdict  of 
acquittal.  Then  he  staggered  back  home 
and.  once  Inside  the  door,  fell  Into  bed, 
where  he  stayed  for  4  months  as  he  fought 
the  ravages  of  typhoid  fever. 

When  Mr.  Donnelly  came  back  as  Gover- 
nor, Hume  Duval,  chief  of  the  Globe-Demo- 
crat's Jefferson  City  bureau  (the  newspaper- 
man whose  funeral  Mr.  Donnelly  attended 
last  year)  wrote  that  his  first  2  weeks  in 
office  Indicated  that  "he  Is  the  same  man 
who  took  over  the  reins  of  government  here 
8  years  ago  and  established  a  record  that  led 
to  his  being  virtually  drafted  to  seek  office 
again." 

"His  Inaugural  address  on  January  12 
1 1953 1  was  hard  hitting  and  straight  from 
the  shoulder."  Mr.  Duval  wrote.  "He  de- 
manded a  cleanup  of  the  State  government 
and  suited  his  words  to  the  action  by 
launching  an  investigation  of  the  depart- 
ment of  revenue,  which  had  been  the  subject 
of  wide  criticism  under  former  Gov.  Forrest 
Smith." 

RUGGED    INDEPENDENCE 

Actually,  the  completed  record  of  his  sec- 
ond term  Indicated  to  many  that  Governor 
Donnelly  had  forfeited  much  of  his  vigor 
during  his  first  sojourn  In  office  and  the 
long  years  of  legislative  leadership  that  had 
preceded  It. 

Nevertheless.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  who  noted  his  passing  this  week  agreed 
there  never  was  a  stronger  Governor  or  one 
who  was  more  ruggedly  Independent.  Typ- 
ical of  the  comment  was  that  of  State 
Representative  R.  J.  King,  Jr.,  one  of  the 
toughest  Republicans  around,  who  said: 

"I  never  knew  a  man  I  respected  more." 

I  Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)   Times,  Sept. 
14,   19611 

Phil   M,   Donnellt 

In  his  8  years  as  Governor  of  Missouri, 
Phil  M.  Donnelly  was  chief  executive  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term.  During  his  two  ad- 
ministrations the  veto  power  was  applied 
vigorously,  often  to  the  chagrin  of  powerful 
groufw.  But  when  the  aloof,  austere  Gov- 
ernor made  up  his  mind  that  was  it. 

Governor  Donnelly,  who  died  this  week  at 
his  Lebanon  home,  was  the  only  Missouri 
Governor  to  serve  two  terms.  In  this  State 
a  Governor  cannot  succeed  himself.  So  the 
two  Donnelly  terms,  1944-48  and  1963-67, 
were  separated  by  the  administration  of 
Forrest  Smith.  Donnelly  was  persuaded  to 
run  In  1962  by  party  leaders  who  thought 
he  had  the  best  chance  of  carrying  the  State 
In  the  face  of  the  expected  Elsenhower 
sweep. 

For  Mlssoiul,  the  8  Donnelly  years  gen- 
erally were  a  period  of  conservatism  and 
consolidation.  In  the  first  term,  the  King- 
Thompson  law  that  protecta  the  public 
against  utility  strikes  and  stoppages  was  en- 
acted by  a  Republican  legislature.  Don- 
nelly, the  Democratic  Governor,  applied  and 
defended  the  law  despite  terrific  labor  pres- 
sure. In  those  years  he  also  emerged  as  a 
leader  for  the  development  of  the  Missouri 
River  system. 

The  second  Donnelly  term  was  scarred  by 
the  long  Impasse  with  the  Jackson  County 
Judicial  Commission.  But  he  must  be  given 
a  large  amount  of  credit  for  the  appointment 
of  a  number  of  Republican  Judges  under  the 
nonpartisan  court  procedure.  This  broke  the 
tradition    of    Governors    appointing    Judges 
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only  of  their  own  political  faith — •  praettc* 
that  was  downgndtag  the  very  essence  at 
the  nonpartisan  plan.  He  also  pushed  the 
•75  million  bond  proigram  that  was  approved 
by  the  Toters  in  hU  seoond  t«rm. 

At  varying  times  the  supporters  of  th* 
schools,  proponent*  of  mental  health  re- 
forms, and  organized  labor  were  Incensed  by 
Donnelly  vetoes.  The  legislature  was  sad- 
dened by  his  veto  of  an  expense-allowance 
increase  (he  had  served  20  years  in  the  Mis- 
souri Senate)  and  a  salary  raise  for  State 
Judges  also  was  turned  down.  His  vetoes 
were  sweeping  and  very  often  controversial. 
Generally,  his  yeani  as  Governor  bore  the 
stamp  of  his  natural.  Innate  conservatism. 
During  those  years  there  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  who  was  the  Governor  of  Missouri. 


OZARK  RIVERS  NATIONAL 
MOJrtJMENT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  year  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  and  I 
introduced  S.  1381,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  establlshinent  and  development  of 
the  Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument 
in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

A  companion  measure  <H.R.  5712)  was 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Richard  H. 
IcHORD,  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Mis- 
souri, In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  has  received  the  full  support 
of  the  administration.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  have  both  endorsed  the  plan 
to  set  aside  some  113,000  acres  of  land 
In  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  plan  embodied  In  S.  1381  and 
HJl.  5712  has  received  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Missouri — Gov.  John  M.  Dalton,  the 
State  park  board,  and  the  State 
conservation  commission.  It  also  has 
received  strong  support  of  citizens 
throughout  the  State  of  Missouri  and  In 
the  area  to  be  directly  affected  by  estab- 
llahment  of  the  national  monument. 

On  July  6,  hearings  with  reference  to 
this  bill  were  held  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs; on  the  following  day,  hearings 
were  held  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee  with  reference  to  the  com- 
panion measure  introduced  by  Congress- 
man ICHORD. 

Both  the  supporters  and  opponents  of 
this  proposed  bill  were  given  opportunity 
to  present  their  views  during  the  2  days 
of  testimony.  Alternative  means  of 
developing  and  preserving  the  natural 
beauty  and  recreation  values  of  the  Cur- 
rent and  Eleven  Point  Rivers  area  have 
also  been  much  discussed  here  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Long  and  myself  has  two  alms: 
First,  to  preserve  the  scenic  beauty  of 
one  of  the  finest  natural  areas  in  our 
State — and,  in  fact,  anywhere  in  the 
country;  and  second,  to  bring  progress 
and  development  to  the  counties  in 
which  the  monument  will  lie. 

It  is  our  belief  that  by  giving  Juris- 
diction to  the  National  Park  Service  we 
will  best  achieve  our  twin  purposes  of 
progress  and  preservation.  The  area  in 
question   is  particularly  suited   to   the 


type  of  development  which  the  National 
Park  Service  can  bring  about. 

We  also  hope  that  the  UJ3.  Forest 
Service  will  continue  Its  work  in  mul- 
tiple-use development  in  the  Ozark 
River  watershed  and  throughout  the 
State  of  Missouri.  The  Forest  Service 
now  owns  more  than  1,300,000  acres  in 
our  State,  and  we  hope  that  they  will 
continue  and  accelerate  their  excellent 
program  for  development  of  timber  and 
recreation  values  of  this  acreage. 

S.  1381  provides  for  cooperative  devel- 
opment of  the  watershed  by  the  various 
governmental  agencies  concerned.  It  is 
our  hope  that  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
lead  to  harmonious  and  effective  devel- 
opment of  the  great  natural  and  scenic 
resources  of  the  Ozark  River  area. 
Both  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
\3S.  Forest  Service  have  an  important 
role  to  play  in  this  program. 

Careful  attention  has  been,  and  will 
be,  given  to  the  interests  of  persons  who 
will  be  directly  affected  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  in  the  area.  Provision  is 
made  in  S.  1381  for  anyone  who  desires 
to  stay,  for  the  remainder  of  his  lifetime, 
on  any  land  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  acquire  for  the  monument. 
Pull  market  value  will,  of  course,  be  paid 
for  the  lands  acquired;  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  property  acquired  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  every  attempt  will 
be  made  to  accommodate  the  interests  of 
the  persons  in  the  area. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  is  today 
visiting  and  boating  on  the  Current 
River;  and,  I  am  sure,  is  enjo3dng  the 
beauty  of  one  of  America's  most  scenic 
areas.  I  hope  that  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Interior  Committees 
will  also  be  able  to  visit  the  area  in  the 
near  future. 

Establishment  of  the  Ozark  Rivers 
National  Monument  will  assure  that  the 
beauty  and  scenic  qualities  of  the  Cur- 
rent and  Eleven  Point  Rivers  will  be  pre- 
served for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  favorable 
action  will  be  given  to  S.  1381  soon  after 
the  Congress  reconvenes  next  year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  this  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress draws  to  a  close,  I  wish  to  speak  for 
a  few  minutes  on  a  legislative  proposal 
which  is  still  pending.  This  is  the  bill  to 
establish  the  Ozark  Rivers  National 
Monument  In  southern  Missouri.  In  this 
part  of  my  State,  there  flows  a  beautl- 
fiil  river  complex  known  as  the  Current 
and  Eleven  Point  Rivers.  These  streams 
flow  through  lands  vmtouched  by  the 
bulldozer.  The  handiwork  of  Mother 
Nature  along  these  rivers  takes  your 
breath  away.  My  senior  colleague  and 
myself  introduced  early  this  year  a  bill 
to  establish  a  national  monument  along 
these  rivers.  The  monument  would  ex- 
tend along  many  miles  of  the  rivers  but 
only  reach  out  a  short  distance  on  each 
side.  It  would  require  that  these  streams 
remain  freeflowing  and  would  retain 
the  wild  nature  of  the  adjacent  land. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
held  hearings  on  the  bill  this  year.  Also, 
its  counterpart  in  the  House  has  held 
hearings.  It  l&  anticipated  that  mem- 
bers of  both  committees  will  visit  the 
area  this  fall  and  see  firsthand  the 
beauty  of  this  area  and  see  the  need  for 


congressional  action  for  its  preservation. 
The  subcommittee  will  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  talk  further  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  area. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  Udall  is  today  taking  a 
float  trip  on  the  rivers.  I  am  sure  he 
will  return  a  stronger  advocate  of  this 
proposal. 

It  is  Impossible  for  anyone  to  visit 
this  country  without  returning  home  a 
little  richer  from  the  experience.  Mis- 
souri welcomes  all  of  America  to  visit. 

It  is  certainly  my  hope  that  final  con- 
gessional  action  can  be  taken  on  this 
measure  soon  after  Congress  convenes  in 
January. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  I  made  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on 
July  6, 1961;  a  statement  of  Representa- 
tive W.  T.  Bollinger.  Jr..  of  Carter 
County,  Mo.,  before  this  same  committee 
on  July  6,  1961;  a  statement  of  G.  L. 
Davis,  of  Birch  Tree,  Mo.,  before  the 
Senate  committee  on  July  6,  1961;  a 
column  from  the  St  Louis  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat, September  13,  1961,  entitled 
"Ozark  Rivers,"  by  Mr.  Leonard  Hall;  an 
editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch, August  22,  1961,  entitled  "Har- 
monious but  Separate";  an  editorial 
from  the  Springfield.  Mo..  News  and 
Leader,  September  3.  1961,  entitled 
"Monument  Idea  Is  Best  of  Three ';  and 
the  text  of  S.  1381  as  introduced  on 
March  20,  1961,  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statkment  or  Sxif  atob  Stmihcton 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  your  committee  In  support  of  the 
bill  (S.  1381)  Introduced  by  Senator  Lono 
and  msrself  to  authorize  the  establishment 
and  development  of  the  Ozark  Rivera 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

I  appreciate  your  cooperation  and  kindness 
In  setting  the  date  of  this  hearing  to  aoccmi- 
modate  witnesses  from  the  State  who  will 
testify  here  today  and  before  the  House 
tomorrow. 

Congressman  Richahd  Iceoko,  of  the  con- 
gressional district  In  Mlssoxui  where  the 
major  portion  of  this  moniunent  would  Ue, 
has  Introduced  a  companion  measure  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Congressman 
is  here  to  testify  today. 

8.  1381  representa  the  culmination  of  many 
years  of  work  and  study  about  the  future 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  our 
State  or  any  other  State.  It  has  long  been 
felt  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
free-flowing  streams  and  the  wild  Ozark 
beauty  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 
The  Current  and  Eleven  Point  Rivers  area 
has  been  recognized  as  one  of  unique  scenic 
and  recreational  value. 

In  March  1954  the  Arkansas-White-Red 
Basins  Interagency  Committee  adopted  a 
resolution  recommending  that  the  apjwo- 
priate  State  and  Federal  agencies  prepare 
a  plan  for  the  preservation  and  development 
of  the  natural  qualities  of  the  Current- 
Eleven  Point  Rivers  area.  As  an  outgrowth 
of  this  resolution,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Missotirl  Conservation  Commission,  a 
comprehensive  development  plan  for  the 
recreation  resources  of  the  area  was  drawn 
up  in  1955  by  the  Missouri  Division  of 
Resources  and  Development. 

This  original  report  led  to  much  discussion 
and  thought  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  taken 
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for  development  of  thl«  area.  In  February 
1959.  at  a  meeting  here  In  Washington  at- 
tended by  the  Governor  of  the  State  o'  ISXb- 
Bourl  and  a  number  of  State  ofDclals  with 
the  National  Park  Service.  It  was  decided 
that  the  Park  Service  would  make  a  study 
which  would  provide  a  framework  for  Federal 
participation  in  the  development  of  this 
national  asset. 

In  June  of  1959  the  Congress  appropriated 
$35,000  to  the  Park  Service  for  a  cooperative 
Federal  and  State  study.  The  result  was  the 
pamphlet  and  appendix  Issued  In  January 
1960  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  en- 
titled "A  Proposal:  Ozark  Rivers  National 
Monument."  The  Information  and  ideas 
contained  in  this  excellent  study  were  ob- 
tained from  close  consultation  with  the  State 
agencies  concerned,  with  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  with  persons  In  the  area  to  be 
directly  affected. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  here  that  the 
National  Park  Service  has  been  very  con- 
cerned with  taking  the  views  of  local  resi- 
dents into  account  as  they  have  moved  ahead 
In  evolving  a  plan  for  the  Current  River  area. 
Meetings  were  held  In  1959  and  In  May  of 
this  year  to  discuss  details  of  the  legislation 
now  being  considered  by  this  committee. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  proposal 
was  the  basis  for  a  series  of  discussions  in 
the  State  of  Missouri  and  here  In  Washing- 
ton as  the  best  way  of  providing:  (1)  Pres- 
ervation in  Its  natural  state  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sections  of  our  country;  and 
(2)  Development,  in  the  most  effective  way, 
of  the  economy  of  the  Ozark  Rivers  area. 

S.  1381  resulted  from  this  Joint  considera- 
tion and  consultation.  In  the  past  few 
months  there  has  been  much  discussion  of 
this  bill  within  the  State  and  there  has  been 
strong  support,  both  In  the  counties  where 
the  monument  will  He  and  throughout  the 
State,  as  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  here 
today  will  demonstrate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  House  Res- 
olution 222.  adopted  last  month  by  the  71st 
General  Assembly  of  the  Missouri  House  of 
Representatives,  be  Inserted  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

S.  1381  has  two  alms — preservation  and 
progress.  It  Is  our  hope  that  the  bill,  as 
finally  adopted  by  this  committee,  will  carry 
forward  these  essential  purposes. 

May  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  their  coopera- 
tion In  this  matter,  and  emphasize  my  sup- 
port for  the  work  that  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  Is  doing  In  the  State  of  Missouri.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  will  continue  to  move 
ahead  with  the  proper  development  of  the 
economic  and  recreational  potential  of  the 
more  than  1.300,000  acres  of  national  for- 
est land  within  the  State. 

I  pay  special  tribute  to  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  their  cooperation,  both  at  the  local 
level  and  here  In  Washington.  In  working 
out  an  effective  program  for  the  Ozark 
rivers  area. 

I  respectfully  wge  that  this  committee 
take  favorable  action  on  S.  1381 — the  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Ozark  Rivers  National  Monu- 
ment In  the  State  of  Missouri  so  that  we 
may  move  ahead  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
this  plan  which  Is  so  Important  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  State  and  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  country. 


I  win  make  my  remarks  brief  and  then  be 
happy  In  the  attempt  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  desire  to  ask  me. 

This  proposal  first  came  before  the  Mis- 
souri Legislature  In  1959.  and  was  endorsed 
under  House  Resolution  19  with  the  approval 
of  Gov.  Jim  Blair.  It  was  again  brought  be- 
fore the  Missouri  House  In  1961.  and  en- 
dorsed under  House  Resolution  222  with  the 
approval  of  Gov.  John  M.  Dalton. 

You  will  no  doubt  be  told  here  today  that 
some  of  the  people  In  the  area  are  opposed 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  I  will  concur 
In  such  a  statement,  but  I  bring  you  living 
proof  that  the  majority  of  the  people  In  my 
county  are  in  favor  of  it  as  I  have  used  it  as 
a  campaign  Issue  both  In  1958  and  In  1960, 
and  was  elected  each  time  because  of  It. 

Senator  Symington.  Senator  Long,  and 
Congressman  Ichoro  would  not  have  Intro- 
duced identical  bills  requesting  that  this 
proposed  monument  be  established,  did  they 
not  feel  that  It  was  the  will  of  the  majority. 
By  the  same  token.  Governor  Blair  nor  Gov- 
ernor Dalton  would  have  endorsed  It.  The 
State  representatives,  who  represent  the 
counties  Involved,  would  have  opposed  pas- 
sage of  the  resolutions  endorsing  it  had  they 
too  not  been  in  favor  of  it.  Each  time,  the 
resolutions  were  adopted  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote. 

Favorable  action  on  this  bill  will  be  a 
great  service  not  only  to  those  living  now. 
but  to  those  not  yet  aware  of  the  unspoiled 
beauty  surrounding  these  two  Ozark 
streams.  Both  are  located  in  counties  that 
are  heavily  timbered,  ranging  from  70  to  90 
percent.  They  are  crystal  clear,  sprlngfed 
streams,  several  being  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Current  River  Is  the  larger  of  the  two.  but 
both  are  capable  of  float  fishing  In  the  fa- 
mous "John  boat."  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  Eleven  Point  that  sup- 
ports rainbow  trout,  they  are  notably  small- 
mouth  bass  streams. 

The  counties  involved  under  this  proposal 
are  among  the  lowest  in  assessed  valuation 
in  the  State  and  would  be  benefited  greatly 
by  the  additional  property  and  business  In- 
vestments. The  tax  gain  would  far  out- 
weigh any  tax  loss  due  to  Federal  ownership. 
A  recent  study  made  by  the  University  of 
Missouri  on  the  effect  that  this  proposal 
would  have  upon  the  economy  of  the  area 
proved  that  this  statement  Is  correct.  The 
university's  report  stated  that  If  the  monu- 
ment Is  established,  over  $34  million  in  addi- 
tional facilities  would  be  required  to  ac- 
commodate the  Increased  number  of 
visitors  that  would  be  attracted  to  the  area. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  my  county 
Is  less  than  $4  million,  so  you  can  readily 
see  the  Impact  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  have  on  our  economy. 

This  legislation  has  been  given  wide  pub- 
licity In  Missouri  and  we,  like  all  other 
States,  have  those  who  would  attempt  to  ex- 
ploit the  area.  For  that  reason,  we  beg  of 
you.  please  act  favorably  on  this  bill  In  this 
session  of  Congress. 


Stattmint  or  W.  T.  Boixinger.  Jr..  Betorx 
Senatx  CoMMrrrKX  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar AwTAoa  CN  Bkhai^  or  S.  1381  on  Jult 
6,  1961 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Walter  Bollinger  and  I 
represent  Carter  County  in  the  Missouri  Leg- 
islature. Carter  County  would  be  one  of 
the  counties  affected  under  this  proposal, 
should  It  become  law. 


Statement  or  G.  L.  Davis.  Betorx  Senatr 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insttlar  Ar- 
rAiRs  IN  Behalt  of  S.  1381  on  July  6.  1961 
I  am  G.  L.  Davis,  of  Birch  Tree.  Mo.  I  am 
Republican  county  chairman  of  Shannon 
County,  farmer,  and  retired  schoolteacher. 
I  am  appearing  here  today  as  president  of 
the  Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument  As- 
sociation in  support  of  8.  1381.  I  am  ac- 
companied by  BUI  Bailey  ( farmer  and  Demo- 
cratic county  chairman  of  Shannon  Cotinty) , 
Eminence.  Mo.:  Ray  Allman  (automobile 
dealer),  Winona,  Mo.  (Shannon  Cotinty); 
George  8.  Cotton  (banker).  Van  Buren; 
James  Gresham  (automobile  dealer).  Van 
Biiren;  Coleman  McSpadden  (funeral  direc- 
tor). Van  Buren;  Leo  Anderson  (merchant 
and  the  treasurer  of  our  organization).  Van 
Buren;  Marlln  McCllntock   (motel  operator. 


and  secretary  of  our  organization ) ,  of  Carter 
County,  Van  Buren;  W.  T.  Bollinger.  Jr. 
( bvislnessman  and  Democratic  county  repre- 
sentative of  Carter  County),  Van  Buren. 
Mo.;  Bob  Shy  (automobile  dealer) ,  and  Wen- 
dell  Howard  (Insurance  and  real  estate 
dealer),  both  of  Ellington,  Reynolds  County, 
Mo.;  Louis  Simpson  (farmer,  community 
leader,  and  former  Democratic  representa- 
tive of  Alton),  Oregon  County.  Mo.;  Ray 
Davis  (businessman),  and  Glenn  Davis 
( businessman  and  civic  leader ) .  both  of 
Mountain  View.   Howell  County.   Mo. 

All  of  these  gentlemen  are  members  of 
the  Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument  Or- 
ganization. This  organization  was  formed 
on  June  6,  1961,  and  has  175  paldup  mem- 
bers at  95  each — representing  all  walks  of 
life  from  the  counties  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument.  We 
are  in  thorough  accord  with  the  objectives 
of  S.  1381  which  would  preserve  one  of  the 
outstanding  scenic  and  scientific  areas  of 
these  United  States.  Otir  organization  urges 
yo\u  early  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Others  here  today  have  testified  as  to  the 
Importance  of  preserving  the  Irreplaceable 
values  represented  In  the  proposed  Ozark 
Rivers  National  Monument.  All  of  us  heart- 
ily endorse  the  testimony  In  favor  of  thl« 
legislation. 

[From  £he  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Sept. 

13.  1961) 

Ozark  Rivers 

(By  Leonard  Hall) 

Possum  Trot  Farm. — We  have  been  read- 
ing, these  past  few  days.  "Birth  of  a  National 
Park."  which  tells  of  the  long  battle  to  estab- 
lish Great  Smoky  National  Park.  Although 
Just  27  years  old.  Great  Smoky  attracts  twice 
as  many  visitors  as  any  other  national  park. 
It  has  created  a  new  and  better  way  of  life 
for  residents  of  large  areas  of  two  States  and 
brought  untold  millions  of  dollars  into  thU 
region  which  go  Into  the  hands  of  the  n«tlv« 
people. 

There  are  parallels  between  the  struggle 
to  establish  Great  Smoky  and  the  effort 
to  create  an  Ozark  Rivers  National  Monu- 
ment along  the  Current  and  Eleven  Point 
In  Missouri.  There  are  also  parallels  between 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  two  areas,  espe- 
cially In  the  richness  and  variety  of  the 
fiora.  But  while  Great  Smoky  has  high 
mountains  and  big  timber,  uur  Ozarks  have 
rivers  such  as  exist  In  no  other  national 
park. 

It  took  11  years  from  the  time  the  move- 
ment to  create  Great  Smoky  Park  began 
until  final  action  by  Congress  that  nuule  the 
dream  a  reality — and  another  10  years  for 
land  acqulstlon.  If  we  take  that  long  to 
create  our  Ozark  Rivers  National  Monu- 
ment— or  If  we  make  the  mistake  of  passing 
second-best  legislation  trying  to  manage 
the  area  through  ridiculously  Inadequate 
scenic  easements  which  leave  It  open  to 
every  sort  of  exploitation — these  rivers  with 
their  beauty  and  recreational  opportunity 
will  be  lost  forever  to  the  American  people 
and  the  hard-working  residents  of  the  Ozark 
counties.  As  anyone  who  visits  or  floats  the 
rivers  today  can  testify,  they  are  going 
downhill  at  a  shocking  rate. 

The  forces  that  opposed  establishment  of 
Great  Smoky  National  Park  differ  little  from 
those  opposing  the  Ozark  Rivers  National 
Monument.  A  member  of  the  House  com- 
mittee that  held  hearings  on  the  Symlng- 
ton-Long-Ichord  bills  for  the  monument  put 
It  this  way:  "It  seems  to  me  that,  as  In 
most  of  these  cases,  those  who  are  here  tes- 
tifying for  the  establishment  of  this  monu- 
ment are  moved  by  the  public  Interest. 
Those  In  opposition  are  clearly  moved  by  one 
or  another  private  Interest." 

In  the  Great  Smoky  battle  there  were  min- 
ing speculators,  timber  operators,  and  badly 
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led  and  misinformed  local  landowners  like 
those  In  Cades  Cov«.  Even  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  park,  a  UJ3.  Senator  was 
still  trying  to  smear  the  first  superintend- 
ent with  unfounded  charges  of  mishandled 
funds.  But  the  proponents  fought  through 
to  victory,  to  the  everlasting  benefit  of  the 
area,  its  people,  and  the  Nation.  In  view  of 
the  need  for  preservation  and  economic  up- 
lift of  the  Ozark  highland  and  for  expansion 
of  recreation  space  throughout  America,  it 
can  be  hoped  that  proponents  of  the  Ozark 
Rivers  National  Monument  also  fight  through 
to  victory. 

We  are  often  asked  what  the  difference  la 
between  the  monument  bill  and  the  so- 
called  Forest  Service  bill  which  proposes  at- 
tempting preservation  of  the  rivers  through 
scenic  easements  without  Federal  ownership 
but  under  Forest  Service  management.  The 
answer  Is  simple  and  the  Forest  Service  It- 
self has  testified  before  Congress  that  It  fa- 
vors the  monument  bill  and  administration 
by  the  National  Park  Service.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  so-called  Forest  Service  bill 
seem  less  Interested  In  true  preservation 
than  In  maintaining  an  illusion  of  wilder- 
ness along  the  river  banks  by  means  of  a 
one-eighth-mlle  easement  that  appears  little 
more  than  a  sham. 

Actually,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Is  dedi- 
cated to  a  policy  called  multiple  use  on  the 
lands  It  owns  and  manages.  This  term 
means  different  things  to  people  with  differ- 
ent Interests.  But  it  always  means  that 
national  forest  lands  can  be  subject  to  tim- 
ber cutting,  leased  grazing,  mining  explora- 
tion, rental  for  cabin  sites,  establishment  of 
timber-use  Industries  which  may  encour- 
age clear  cutting  of  small  timber  holdings 
and  to  recreation  as  a  secondary  use. 

The  113.000  acres  proposed  for  the  Ozark 
Rivers  Monument  are  In  no  way  suited  to 
this  type  of  management.  Probably  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  area  Is  In  forest  at  all, 
and  this  Is  second  and  third  growth  that  U 
60  to  100  years  away  from  harvest.  Even 
then.  Forest  Service  figures  Indicate  yields 
of  a  few  cents  per  acre  per  year  from  land 
of  this  type.  Perhaps  another  30  percent 
of  the  land  Is  In  submarglnal  farms,  many 
of  which  are  today  actually  abandoned  for 
substantial  agricultural  production.  The 
remainder  is  in  a  picturesque  but  nonproduc- 
tive limestone  bluffs  and  gravel  bars. 

The  effort  here  should  be  for  multiple  use. 
but  not  in  the  Forest  Service  sense.  It 
should  be  for  restoration  and  recreation: 
restoration  to  the  original  condition  so  far 
•a  possible — and  recreation  under  proper 
regulation  by  the  National  Park  Service  to 
Insure  preservation  of  the  area  for  all  time 
for  all  the  people  of  America. 

iProm  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch,  Aug.  22, 
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HARMONiotm  but  Skparatx 

Mlssourlans  are  concerned  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Ozark  region,  and 
they  also  are  concerned  for  the  safeguarding 
of  the  Ozark  rivers.  Both  are  proper  con- 
cerns, and  to  some  extent  they  go  hand  In 
hand.  Tet  It  Is  necessary  to  avoid  confu- 
sion, especially  when  specific  legislation  such 
as  the  Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument  bill 
Is  concerned. 

The  development  of  the  region — the  water- 
sheds of  the  rivers — -is  a  multipurpose  under- 
taking. Its  most  promising  objective  may 
be  the  development  of  a  forest  Industry — 
timbering,  pulpmaking,  and  the  like.  It 
also  Involves  farming,  dairying,  mining,  wa- 
terpower  development,  totirlsm,  and  all  other 
activities  suitable  to  the  area.  Of  coiuve.  It 
Involves  the  oonaervatlon  and  use  of  water, 
soil,  and  other  natural  resources. 

One  of  the  most  useful  agencies  on  behalf 
of  this  multiple-use  program  Is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Forest  Service.  It  Is  In 
charge  of  the  Clark  and  Mark  Twain  National 


Forests.  In  them,  supervised  timbering  and 
other  activities  are  encouraged.  Mlssourlans 
are  grateful  for  the  Forest  Service. 

The  preservation  of  the  Current,  Jacks 
Fork,  and  Eleven  Point  Rivers  and  their 
banks  In  their  semlwlld  state  Is  another 
matter.  Missouri  properly  has  asked  the 
National  Park  Service  to  carry  out  this  func- 
tion. As  a  restilt,  the  Symlngton-Long- 
Ichord  bill  for  the  creation  of  the  Ozark 
Rivers  National  Monument  is  pending  In 
Congress.  The  bill's  primary  object  Is  the 
conservation  and  enjoyment  of  scenic  beauty. 
It  would  authorize  the  Park  Service  to  ac- 
quire narrow  strips  of  land  along  the  rivers — 
In  addition  to  the  larger  Cardareva  section 
with  Its  springs,  caves,  and  sinks — and  to 
manage  these.  In  general,  as  other  national 
parks  are  managed.  This  Is  a  single-purpose 
mandate. 

It  Is,  however.  In  harmony  with  the  broad- 
er purposes  of  area  development.  Commer- 
cial activities  would  be  restricted  only  on  a 
fringe  of  rlverbank.  The  relatively  small 
acreage  Involved  would  not  handicap  general 
economic  development.  On  the  contrary,  a 
park  would  stimulate  the  business  of  provid- 
ing accommodations  beyond  Its  borders. 

Like  the  Forest  Service  and  the  various 
State  agencies  concerned,  the  Park  Service 
people  are  conservationists.  They  can  be 
counted  on  to  be  sympathetic  and  coopera- 
tive In  regional  development.  Being  charged 
with  guarding  the  rivers  against  unwarranted 
exploitation  does  not  at  all  mean  that  their 
work  would  be  a  barrier  to  overall  develop- 
ment. Nor  does  It  follow  that  the  Park 
Service  Job  might  as  well  be  turned  over  to 
the  Forest  Service.  The  work  of  the  two  is 
harmonious,  but  each  has  a  specialized  task. 


(From  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  News  ti  Leader, 

Sept.  3,  1961] 

Monument  Idea  Is  Best  or  Trexx 

Argimients  on  all  sides  have  been  pre- 
sented, letters  written,  and  wires  pulled,  but 
It  still  appears  that  the  soundest  of  three 
plans  for  preserving  the  Current,  Jacks  Fort, 
and  Eleven  Point  Rivers  Is  that  of  an  Ozarks 
National  Monument. 

As  the  situation  now  stands  there  are 
three  plans  for  the  use  of  this  113,000-acre 
recreation  area. 

The  one  which  this  newspaper  supports  Is 
before  the  House  Interior  Subcommittee  and 
calls  for  the  creation  of  the  Ozarks  National 
Monument,  which  would  be  developed  on  the 
advice  of  representatives  from  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments.  These  three  agencies 
would  organize  a  commission  to  control  the 
area  and  develop  It  as  a  tourist  attraction. 

The  second  plan,  supported  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  calls  for  the  area  to  be- 
come a  national  park,  which  would  eliminate 
many  features  of  the  local-control  proposal. 
The  national  park,  of  course,  would  be  com- 
pletely under  Federal  supervision  and  there 
would  be  close  restrictions  on  concessions, 
accommiodations,  and  perhaps  such  recrea- 
tional usage  as  fishing  and  hunting. 

The  third,  and  least  attractive,  plan  Is 
set  forth  In  a  bill  prepared  by  St.  Louis  Rep- 
resentative Tom  Cxtrtib,  which  calls  for  the 
development  of  an  Oeark  Scenic  Rlverways 
as  an  expansion  of  the  Clark  National  Forest. 
All  the  Federal  Government  could  control 
would  be  a  so-called  scenic  easement  along 
an  eighth-mile  strip  each  side  of  the  rivers. 

This  would  give  present  landowners  the 
right  to  use  the  remainder  of  their  land  as 
they  saw  fit.  Including  erection  of  unsightly 
structures  and  the  continued  destruction  of 
the  timber  resources. 

The  easement  plan  of  the  National  Forest 
Service  seems  to  be  a  promotion  of  private 
interests,  who  are  sounding  off  loudly  against 
eminent  domain.  They  don't  want  the  land 
to  become  public  property,  as  it  would  have 
to  be  under  plans  Noe.  1  and  2. 


While  dissent  Is  their  right,  and  the  right 
of  all,  It  can  hardly  be  respected  if  It  la 
based  solely  on  selfish  and  individual  in- 
terests. 

Under  a  commission  or  National  Park  Serv- 
ice operation,  a  continuous  effort  would  be 
made  to  preserve  the  clear,  free-flowing 
streams,  springs,  caves,  forests,  and  wildlife. 
There  would  be  no  threat  of  exploitation 
within  the  preserve,  but  the  fringe  area  no 
doubt  would  blossom  with  resorts  and  new 
businesses,  offering  a  distinct  economic  ad- 
vantage to  an  area  of  the  Ozarks  which  ob- 
viously can  stand  a  shot  In  the  arm. 

We  fervently  hope  that  oxir  Representa- 
tives In  Congress  do  their  utmost  to  push 
forward  the  monument  bill,  and  resist 
stoutly  the  evident  efforts  to  muddy  the 
water  by  those  who  are  either  selfish  or  mis- 
informed. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  and  Interpreting 
unique  scenic  and  other  natural  values  and 
objects  of  historic  Interest,  including  preser- 
vation of  portions  of  the  Current  and  Eleven 
Point  Rivers  In  Missouri  as  free-flowing 
streams,  preservation  of  springs  and  caves, 
protection  of  wildlife,  and  provision  for  use 
and  enjoyment  thereof  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  designate  an  area  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  acres  being 
generally  depicted  In  the  publication  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Interior,  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  entitled  "Ozark  Rivers 
National  Monument",  dated  January  1960. 
including  submerged  land  along,  near,  or 
beneath  the  Current  River  In  Missouri,  the 
Jacks  Fork  of  the  Current  River,  and  the 
Eleven  Point  River,  for  establishment  and 
development  as  the  Ozark  Rivers  National 
Monument  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "such 
area")  :  Provided,  That  no  lands  shall  be 
designated  within  two  miles  of  the  munici- 
palities of  Eminence,  Van  Buren,  and 
Doniphan,  Missouri. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may, 
within  such  area,  acquire  lands  and  waters, 
or  Interests  therein,  by  such  means  as  he 
may  deem  to  be  In  the  public  Interest;  ex- 
cept that  any  parcel  of  land  containing  not 
more  than  five  hundred  acres,  which  borders 
either  of  the  rivers  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  and  which  is  being  used 
primarily  for  agricultural  purposes,  shall  be 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  In  Its  entirety 
unless  the  owner  of  any  such  parcel  consente 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  part  thereof.  Lands 
and  waters  owned  by  the  State  of  Missouri 
within  such  area  may  be  acquired  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  State.  Federally  owned 
lands  or  waters  lying  within  such  area  shall, 
upon  establishment  of  the  monument  pur- 
suant to  section  4  hereof,  be  transferred  to 
the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary, without  transfer  of  funds,  for  admin- 
istration as  part  of  the  monument. 

Sec.  3.  Any  owner  or  owners,  including 
beneficial  owners  ( hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  "owner") ,  of  Improved  property 
on  the  date  of  Ita  acquisition  by  the  Secre- 
tary may,  as  a  condition  to  such  acquisition, 
retain  the  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
Improved  property  for  noncommercial  resi- 
dential purposes  tor  a  term  ending  at  the 
death  of  such  owner,  or  the  death  of  his 
spouse,  or  at  the  death  of  the  survivor  of 
either  of  them.  The  owner  shall  elect  the 
term  to  be  reserved.  The  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  on  the  date  of  such  acquisition 
less  the  fair  market  value  on  such  date  of 
the  right  retained  by  the  owner. 

Sec.  4.  When  the  Secretary  determines 
that  lands  and  waters,  or  interests  therein, 
have  been  acquired  by  the  United  States  in 
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Bufflclent  quantity  to  provide  an  admlnls- 
trable  unit,  ha  shall  establish  the  Ozark 
Rivers  National  Monument  and  shall  declare 
such  establishment  and  designate  the  bound- 
arlee  thereof  by  publication  of  notice  In 
the  Fedaral  Register.  The  Secretary  may 
thereafter  alter  such  boundarl<a  from  time 
to  time,  except  that  the  total  acreage  in  the 
monument  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  thousand. 

Szc.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  compensa- 
tion for  tax  losses  sustained  by  counties  In 
the  State  at  Ulssouri  as  a  result  of  certain 
acquisitions  by  the  Secretary  of  privately 
owned  real  estate  and  Improvements  thereon 
piirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  shall  be  made  to  each 
such  county  in  which  such  real  estate  is 
located,  and  which  has  been  authorized, 
under  the  laws  of  Missouri,  to  assess  taxes 
upon  real  estate  to  the  jjerson  who  is  in  pos- 
session thereof  and  to  assess  taxes  upon  any 
present  Interest  In  real  estate  to  the  owner 
of  such  Interest,  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing schedule:  For  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  real  estate  Is  acquired  In  fee 
simple  absolute,  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  the  full  amount  of  tax 
MsesMd  thereon  In  such  year  as  the  number 
of  days  remaining  In  such  year  after  the 
date  of  acquisition  bears  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred  and  alxty-flve.  In  any  case 
where  an  amount  In  excess  of  the  difference 
between  such  proportionate  amount  and 
such  full  amount  has  already  been  paid  to 
the  county  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  owner  or 
owners  from  whom  the  real  estate  was  so 
acquired,  payment  of  such  excess  amount 
shall  be  made  as  reimbursement  to  such 
owner  or  owners  out  of  such  proportionate 
•mount  and  only  the  balance  remaining  of 
euch  proportionate  amount  shall  be  paid  to 
the  county.  For  the  two  succeeding  calendar 
years  there  shall  be  paid  on  account  of  such 
real  estate  an  amount  equal  to  the  full 
amount  of  tax  assessed  thereon  in  the  year 
of  acquisition. 

(b)  No  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  shall  be 
made  on  accoimt  of  real  estate  and  Improve- 
ments thereon  In  which  the  Secretary  has 
ever  acquired  less  than  a  fee  simple  ab- 
solute under  this  Act. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  real  estate 
taxes  have  been  assessed  by  such  counties 
In  each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
compute  and  certify  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes  due  to  each  of  such 
counties,  and  such  amounts  shall  be  paid 
to  the  respective  coiintles  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  property  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  after  December  31  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  of  Missouri,  Its 
political  subdivisions,  and  other  Federal 
agencies  and  organizations  In  formulating 
comprehensive  plans  for  the  monument  and 
for  the  related  watershed  of  the  Current  and 
Kleven  Point  Rivers  in  Missouri,  and  to  enter 
Into  agreements  for  the  Implementation  of 
such  plans.  Such  plans  may  provide  for 
land  use  and  development  programs,  for 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  for  con- 
servation of  outdoor  resources  In  the  water- 
sheds of  the  Current  and  Eleven  Point 
Rivers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  Itohlng  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
Jxniadlctlon  within  the  monviment  under 
each  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe.  The 
Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  any 
such  regulations,  consxilt  with  those  officials 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  of  any  political 


subdivision  thereof  who,  with  respect  to  any 
lands  or  waters  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act.  exercised  Jurisdiction  over 
hunting  and  fishing  conducted  thereon 
prior  to  such  acquisition  by  the  Secretary. 
Sac.  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument  Commis- 
sion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Com- 
mlsBion").  The  Commission  shall  terminate 
ten  years  after  the  date  the  moniunent  is 
established  pursuant  to  section  4  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
eleven  members  each  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(1)  Seven  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  members  of 
the  county  court  in  each  of  the  counties  In 
which  the  Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument 
is  located  (Carter,  Etent.  Howell,  Oregon,  Rip- 
ley, Shannon,  and  Texas) ,  one  member  from 
the  recommendations  made  by  each  such 
court; 

(2)  Three  memtiers  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Missouri;  and 

<3)  One  member  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  in 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  A  meml>er  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  shall  reimburse  members  of  the 
Conunlssion  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  In 
the  Commission. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the  members 
of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  matters 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  Ozark 
Rivers  National  Monument,  and  shall  con- 
sult with  the  members  with  respect  to  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(f)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  render  advice  to  the  Secretary  from 
time  to  time  upon  matters  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  refer  to  It  for  its  consideration. 

Sec.  8.  The  Ozark  Rivers  National  Monu- 
ment, when  established  pursuant  to  this 
act.  shall  be  administered  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  25. 
1916  (39  Stat.  535),  and  laws  supplementary 
thereto  and  amendatory  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  needed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  of 
which  not  more  than  96.(X)O.0OO  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  lands, 
interests  In  lands,  and  Improvements  there- 
on. 

Sxc.  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  Is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  any  person  or  circimi- 
stance  other  than  that  to  which  it  is  held 
Invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  lilce  to  read  into  the  Rkcoro  an 
excellent  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Wednesdaj-  of  this 
week,  dealing  with  the  subject  under  dis- 


cussion.   It  is  entitled  "Extending  Peon- 

age."    It  reads: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  20,  1981] 

KXTSMDINO   PBONAflB 

The  hopes  of  ending  peonage  among  mi- 
grant farmworkers  have  been  dashed  by  a 
conference  committee  rejection  of  the 
amendment  to  Public  Law  78  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  Public  Law  78  which  governs  the 
employment  of  Mexican  migrants,  common- 
ly called  braceroo — the  farmworkers  who 
flood  acroes  the  border  to  help  pick  seasonal 
crops  in  the  Southwestern  States — expires  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  The  House  passed  a  bill 
extending  It  unchanged  for  2  more  yean. 
The  Senate  passed  an  extension  bill  con- 
taining an  amendment  by  Senator  Exronrs 
McCarthy  barring  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
from  providing  Mexican  farmworkers  to 
United  States  farmers  unless  they  agreed 
to  pay  the  Mexicans  at  le€«t  90  percent  of  the 
State  or  National  average  farm  wage,  which- 
ever was  less. 

The  McCarthy  amendment  Is  an  Indispen- 
sable device  for  protecting  American  farm- 
workers— Indeed  for  preventing  an  explott«> 
tion  amounting  to  peonage.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  urged  It  as  absolutely  necessary. 
The  wages  of  migrant  workers  have  gone 
down  steadily  las  Representative  Mkbwin 
CoAD  pointed  out  In  the  House)  ever  since 
Public  Law  78  was  originally  adopted  in  I960: 
indeed,  they  are  now  no  less  than  18  percent 
below  the  1050  level.  The  braceros,  desporate 
for  employment,  are  content  to  work  under 
conditions  and  for  wages  disastrously  de- 
pressing to  the  farm  wage  structiu-e  In 
general. 

When  the  two  bills  went  to  conference. 
the  Senate  conferees,  unfortunately,  were 
for  the  most  part  unsympathetic  to  the  Mc- 
Carthy amendment.  It  occasioned  no  real 
surprise  that  they  yielded.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  Senate  will  not  yield.  It 
would  be  a  great  deal  better — for  the  country 
as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  farmworkers— 
to  let  Public  Law  78  lapse  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  to  extend  it  In  a  form  which  can 
only  aggravate  the  wretchedness  and  squalor 
of  the  servitude  Imposed  on  Mexican  and 
American  migrants  alike. 

Bfr.  President,  a  few  moments  ago  I  ex- 
pressed my  intention  to  move  to  defer 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
until  Friday,  January  26.  1962.  After 
some  remarks  had  been  made,  I  with- 
drew the  motion  in  order  to  confer  fur- 
ther with  Senators  who  feel  as  I  do 
about  the  proposed  legislation  and  also 
to  confer  with  representatives  ci  the 
Department  of  Labor.  I  have  done  that. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  take  hasty 
action. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  this  administra- 
tion and  in  the  preceding  adminis- 
tration, and  the  President  in  this 
administration  and  in  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration, recommended  substan- 
tially the  McCarthy  amendment,  which 
was  included  In  the  bill  the  Senate 
passed.  Incidentally,  they  also  recom- 
mended the  amendment  which  I  offered, 
but  which  was  rejected.  So  from  that 
point  of  view  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
views  which  they  expressed  might  natur- 
ally be  in  favor  of  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment and  In  favor  of  the  proposal  to  de- 
fer action  on  the  conference  report  until 
we  can  be  certain  that  we  are  not  making 
a  grave  error  today  by  adopting  the  con- 
ference report. 

However,  the  remarks  which  I  made 
earlier  are  substantially  correct.    Public 
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Law  78  will  expire  on  Decembr  31  of  this 
year.  But  between  December  31  and  the 
date  on  which  I  would  propose  that  the 
Senate  consider  the  conference  report, 
based  on  previous  experience,  some  of 
the  growers  would  use  braceros — not 
nearly  as  many  as  at  a  later  period,  but 
some  would  be  used.  However,  at  that 
time  of  the  year  there  is  very  little  de- 
mand for  farm  labor  of  this  kind. 
Therefore,  if  the  braceros  were  not  avail- 
able in  that  short  interim  period,  plenty 
of  American  woriaers  would  be  available. 
If  legislation  approving  the  employment 
of  Mexican  labor  were  passed  at  some 
time  in  January,  the  Mexicans  could 
then  be  hired.  In  the  meantime,  growers 
could  be  making  their  plans  to  hire  bra- 
ceros, if  new  legislation  were  enacted 
at  that  time. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy! and  other  Senators.  It  Is  not  our 
desire  to  be  unfair  toward  anyone.  I 
have  clearly  expressed  my  continued  op- 
position to  this  program,  both  on  the 
basis  of  the  conditions  which  It  has 
brought  about  and  on  the  basis  that,  in 
my  Judgment,  it  would  permit  some 
States  to  compete  unfairly  with  States 
like  New  York,  which  raise  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  pay  living  wages  to  labor, 
but  are  required  to  compete  with  growers 
in  States  where  cheap  Mexican  labor  is 
available. 

Congress  is  due  to  reconvene  on  Jan- 
uary 10.  Perhaps  January  26,  which  is 
the  date  I  originally  suggested,  is  rather 
late  in  the  month  of  January.  Perhaps 
a  week  earlier  would  be  a  fairer  date  for 
the  Senate  to  reconsider  the  question. 
That  seems  to  be  the  consensus  among 
Senators  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  question. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  both  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  and  myself,  I  move 
to  defer  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  until  Friday,  January  19,  1962. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  defer  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  until  Friday. 
January  19.  1962.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  BOGGS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirkskn], 
If  the  Senator  from  Dlinols  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BtTRDicKl.  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chtjrch]  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Claik],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 


sippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartki],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskh],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Netjbergee],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  SMrrn] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "yea",  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Clark]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea",  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea",  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
iNc].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  vote  "yea",  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bkall]  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate,  to  at- 
tend the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary 
Conference,  in  London. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  alasent,  by  leave  of 
the  Senate,  to  attend  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference,  in  Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart]  .  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirkssn],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  Is  al>sent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  absent,  by  leave  of  the  the  Sen- 
ate, to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  In- 
ternational Fund  and  World  Bank,  in 
Vienna. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  laeen  previously 
announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa   [Mr.  Millkr],  and  the 


Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  wovUd  vote  "yea",  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Capehart]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea",  and  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 


[No.  2171 

YEAS— 43 

- 

Aiken 

Gore 

Mundt                                          ! 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

RusseU 

Bible 

Hill 

SaltonsUll 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Smathers 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hruska 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Sparkman                                    i 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Stennls                                       1 

Curtis 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Dworshak 

Kcfauver 

Thurmond 

SUender 

Kerr 

Wiley 

Ungle 

Kuchel 

WUliams.  Del.                            i 

Xrvin 

Long,  La. 

Tarborou^ 

Pulbright 

McClellan 

^ 

Ooldwater 

Monroney 
NATS— 30 

\ 

Bartlett 

Keating 

Morse 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Lausche 

Pastore                                       ' 

Carroll 

Long,  Mo. 

PeU 

Case.  N.J. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Prouty 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Proxmlrs 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

.  Randolph 

Pong 

McCarthy 

Scott                                 , 

Hart 

McOee 

Symington 

Humphrey 

McNamara 

WlUlams,  VJ. 

Javlts 

Metcalf 

Toung,  Ohio                                ' 

NOT  VOTINO— 27 

Allott 

Carlson 

MlUer                                [, 

BeaU 

Chavez 

Morton                              ', 

Boggs 

Church 

Moss                                                1 

Bridges 

Clark 

Muskie                                         V 

Burdick 

Dirksen 

Neuberger                         j 

Bush 

Eastland 

Schoeppel                            | 

Butler 

Omening 

Smith,  Mass.                      ' 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Tower                                           1. 

Capehart 

Hickey 

Toung,  N.  Dak.                            \ 

So  the  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Keating 's 
motion  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators.    Vote!    Vote! 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  expect  to  talk  at 
some  length  on  this  matter.  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  it. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  with- 
out my  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
nominations  of  50  postmasters  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 
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MESSAGE   PROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  afiOxed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; 

HJl.  468.  An  act  to  amend  section  1073  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  the  Fugitive 
Felon  Act; 

HJl.  1777.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation of  fraudulent  State  tax  stamps  In 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  2730.  An  act  to  repeal  section  791  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
extend  the  application  of  chapter  37  of  title 
18,  relating  to  espionage  and  censorship: 

H.R.  2732.  An  act  to  amend  section  303(c) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to 
authorize  the  Secretaries  concerned  to  pre- 
scribe a  reasonable  monetary  allowance  for 
the  transportation  of  hoxise  trailers  or 
mobile  dwellings; 

H.R.  6122.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Uaria 
Lulsa  B*U  (nee)  Loys; 

H.R.  6845.  An  act  to  amend  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  an  expan- 
sion of  the  functions  of  the  Coast  Guard; 

H.R.  8765.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  8958.  An  act  to  remove  the  present 
$5,000  limitation  which  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  from  settling  certain 
claims  arising  out  of  the  crash  of  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  aircraft  at  Midwest  City.  Okla.;    and 

H.R.  9096.  An  act  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  to  authorize  leagues  of  professional 
football,  baseball,  basketball,  and  hockey 
teams  to  enter  into  certain  television  con- 
tracts, and  for  other  purposes. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  migratory  labor  bill.  With- 
out objection,  the  conference  report  is 
adopted 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  be  informed  what  the  bill  that  waa 
offered  was? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  sent  to  the 
desk  nominations  of  postmasters. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  migratory  labor 
bilL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  been  recog- 
nized? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  so,  be- 
cause the  Chair  was  about  to  call  for  a 
vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  he  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  with  the  understanding 


that  he  would  not  lose  the  floor.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  brought 
up  another  matter  and  wanted  to  bring 

up  a  motion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  correct.  The 
Chair  was  in  error  in  his  statement. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President- 


ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT    TO    8 
AJid.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
without  my  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
request  I  am  about  to  make  was  made 
about  2  hours  ago,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  continued  speechmaking  on  the 
conference  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  8  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  to- 
night, it  adjourn  to  meet  at  8  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  [Putting 
the  question.] 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.     Mr.    President. 

will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  UntU  what  time 
will  the  Senate  remain  in  session  to- 
night? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  the 
Senate  will  remain  in  session  at  least 
until  10  or  11  o'ckxrk.  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
intention  to  bring  up  the  public  works 
bill  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  conference 
report  is  disposed  of,  yes;  that  bill  will 
follow  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Senator 
expect  to  complete  action  on  the  public 
works  bill  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  not  in  my 
hands. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  like  to 
get  it  in  the  hands  of  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  would  I. 
[Laughter.] 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  wish  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
without  my  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  PROXAHRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
objection  has  been  heard,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  no  alternative  but 
to  speak. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  for  a  question 
only. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  another 
alternative — he  does  not  have  to  speak? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky.  I  have  another  al- 
ternative. I  do  not  have  to  speak, 
physically,  I  suppose,  but.  morally.  I  am 
compelled  to  speak,  and  it  is  not  an 
alternative  that  is  available. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — It  seems  to  me  that  if  Senators 
at  this  hour  are  to  take  an  opportunity 
to  hold  up  business,  they  should  hold  up 
business.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  im- 
pede the  exercise  of  duty  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina,  so 
I  shall  not  object.  I  may  object  if  there 
is  any  further  yielding  except  for  ques- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
may  proceed. 


STATUS  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Presiding  OfUcer  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  31  >  relating 
to  certain  aliens,  which  were,  on  page  2, 
strike  out  line  10;  on  page  2,  strike  out 
line  12;  on  page  3,  strike  out  line  9;  on 
page  3.  strike  out  line  19;  on  page  4,  strike 
out  line  3;  and  on  page  4,  after  line  «. 
insert: 

See.  3.  The  Congress  approves  the  granting 
of  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named.  In 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  deter- 
mined that  such  alien  is  qualified  under  the 
provisions  of  aecUon  6  of  the  Refugee  ReUef 


Act  of  1853,  as  amended   (67  Stat.  408;   68 
Stat.  1044) : 
A-7957556,  Allen  Bhlh-Chun  Hsiao, 
A-e948078,  Picclnleh.  Matteo  MiUo, 
A-101SS721,  Scrlvanlch,  Nicolo  Martino, 
A-1 0255933.  Hroncich.  Marttno. 
A-7828472,  Bohlman,  Jerzy  (alao  known  as 
Michael  Oeorge  Bohlman ) , 

A-6920592,  Kapka.  Alice  Mary. 
A-6920587.  Kapka,  Edith  Majer, 
A-6920588,  Kapka,  Edith  Roeemary, 
A-69a0633,  Kapka,  Janoe  or  John, 
A-0920601,  Kapka,  Janoe  or  John  Mary, 
A-7469190.  Kapka.  Mary  Valery. 
A-10136154,  Morin.  Olovannl  (alao  known 
as  John  Morln ) , 

A-9798837,  Sotirlon.  Oeorgios, 
A-6667573.  Wasiel,  Bogdan. 
Sec.  4.  The   Congress  favors   the  granting 
of  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In  the 
case    of    each    alien    hereinafter    named,    in 
which  caae  the  Attorney  General  has  deter- 
mined that  such  alien  is  qualified  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Displaced  Per- 
sons Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (62  Stat.  1011; 
64  Stat.  219;  40  App.  U.S.C.  1953)  : 
A-e660331,  Zurek.  Edward, 
A-0776592,      NyoJkalo,     Piotr      or     Petro 
Nyczkalo  or  Peter  Nlckalo, 
A-8015435,  Szubert.  Marljan. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  17,  1961,  the  Senate  agreed  to  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  31,  to  approve 
the  action  of  the  Attorney  General  in 
granting  suspension  of  deportation  to  52 
deportable  aliens. 

On  August  22,  1961,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives agreed  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  31,  with  amendments  to  de- 
lete 5  cases  from  the  resolution,  and  to 
add  an  additional  17  cases  of  aliens  whose 
cases  were  referred  to  the  Congress  under 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953,  as  amended,  and  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
agreed  to  reconsider  Its  action  in  delet- 
ing two  of  the  cases.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  In  the  House  amendments 
Nos.  1,  2,  5,  and  6  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  31  and  disagree  to  amend- 
ments Nos.  3  and  4,  which  have  been 
ironed  out  with  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wit- 
nesses testifying  before  congressional 
committees  have  advanced  a  series  of 
arguments  for  Public  Law  78  which  ap- 
pear to  range  from  the  Irrelevant  to  the 
ridiculous  when  analyzed.  We  shall  ex- 
amine them  one  at  a  time. 

NO    LABOt    AVAILABI.K 

Some  witnesses  claimed  that  without 
braceros  their  crops  would  rot  in  the 
fields.  They  claim  that  dometic  labor  Is 
not  available  for  seasonal  agricultural 
work. 

CVn 1314 


If  we  have  heard  any  consistent  argu- 
ment it  seems  that  this  is  the  argument 
we  have  heard  over  and  over  again. 
This  argument  was  partly  answered  pre- 
viously today.  A  few  additional  remarks 
seem  warranted. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  who  advanced 
this  argument  were  the  repre.<;entatives 
of  labor  contracting  associations,  user 
organizations,  and  processing  coopera- 
tives and  corporations  which  have  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  perpetuating  the  bracero 
system.  These  witnesses  claimed  that 
they  made  all-out  attempts  to  recruit  do- 
mestic labor  but  failed. 

Harvey  R.  Adams,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Agricultural  Council  of 
Arkansas,  put  it  this  way: 

I  don't  believe  anybody  can  make  any 
more  effort  to  obtain  the  workers  (domes- 
tic) than  we  have;  we  think  we  have  done 
a  tremendous  job  in  soliciting  them  from 
out  of  State  and  any  place  we  can  find  them. 

Can  Mr.  Adams  really  be  serious  about 
his  recniltment  efforts  when  farmwork- 
ers in  Arkansas  are  paid,  according  to 
Department  of  Labor  surveys,  between 
35  and  50  cents  an  hour?  The  truth  is 
that  American  farmworkers  are  under- 
standably not  available  for  such  pre- 
posterous wage  rates,  and  neither  should 
they  be.  From  any  viewpoint  these 
wage  rates  are  morally  wrong  and  eco- 
nomically absurd.  They  belong  to  the 
unhappy  depression  days  of  25  years 
£igo,  from  which  we  have  long  and 
thankfully  emerged,  at  least  in  most 
parts  of  these  United  States. 

When  decent  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions are  offered,  American  labor  Is 
available.  It  Is  available,  for  example, 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  where 
wages  are  as  high  as  $1.25  an  hour, 
where  growers  participate  in  an  annual 
worker  plan,  and  sometimes  advance 
transportation  costs  to  American  mi- 
grants. 

It  is  available  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
where  the  State  legislature  has  enacted 
legislation  improving  conditions  for 
American  farmworkers.  It  is  available 
in  northern  California,  where  American 
workers  can  earn  as  much  as  $1.50  an 
hour  on  tree  crops.  It  is  available  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  where  an  enlightened 
State  and  grower  poUcy  has  resulted  in 
an  elimination  of  the  foreign  labor 
which  (Hice  came  Into  the  State. 

In  other  words,  in  those  places  where 
growers  have  made  a  sincere  effort  to 
recruit  domestic  workers,  they  have  been 
successful.  When  an  unlimited  supply 
of  foreign  labor  is  available,  however, 
there  is  no  economic  pressure  put  on  the 
grower  to  improve  his  recruitment 
activities. 

The  second  argument  which  was  made 
by  witnesses  was  that  they  were  unable  to 
pay.  Some  witnesses  testified  that  be- 
cause of  decreasing  farm  income,  growers 
cannot  afford  to  raise  wages.  This  argu- 
ment is  generally  coupled  with  the  com- 
plaint that  growers  have  no  control  over 
the  price  they  receive  for  their  products. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  growers 
cannot  afford  to  pay  higher  wages. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  family  farmer 
who  uses  little  or  no  labor  Is  In  serious 
economic  trouble.    No  evidence  has  been 


presented,  however,  to  indicate  that 
those  large  growers  and  processing  cor- 
porations and  cooperatives,  who  are  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram, are  fighting  for  survival.  On  the 
contrary,  these  enterprises  which  employ 
braceros  seem  to  be  doing  quite  well.  It 
is  highly  possible  that  an  increase  in 
labor  costs  could  be  absorbed  by  most 
growers  who  use  Mexican  labor  through 
mechanization,  crop  diversification,  or 
some  other  means. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin over  1,000  Mexicans  are  employed, 
according  to  testimony  received  by  con- 
gressional committees.  I  know  that 
virtually  none — and  I  think  none — of  the 
braceros  are  employed  on  the  Wisconsin 
dairy  farms.  Wisconsin  is  a  great  dairy 
State.  While  there  is  some  tendency  for 
some  farmers  who  have  very  large  herds 
to  employ  other  than  members  of  the 
family  to  work  on  the  farm,  that  is  most 
unusual. 

The  fact  is  that  employment  of  bra- 
ceros at  low  wages,  far  from  benefiting 
farmers,  provides  for  the  family  farmer 
a  form  of  competition  which  does  not 
increase  farm  Income  but  decreases  in- 
come, which  does  not  decrease  the  sur- 
plus of  agricultural  commodities  but  in- 
creases that  surplus,  which  does  not 
increase  the  prices  the  farmer  receives 
for  what  he  produces  but  reduces  those 
prices. 

Even  if  labor  costs  could  not  be  ab- 
sorbed. It  is  highly  doubtful  that  an 
increase  in  labor  costs  would  result  in  a 
substantial  increase  in  overall  produc- 
tion costs  in  agriculture.  In  1958,  the 
total  wage  bill  amoimted  to  $2.9  billion, 
while  total  production  expenditures,  in- 
cluding interest  and  rent,  amoimted  to 
$25.2  billion.  Farm  labor  costs,  there- 
fore, represent  only  11.5  percent  of  total 
farm  production  costs,  or  less  than  one- 
eighth,  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  means  that 
farm  labor  wages  could  rise  more  than 
8  cents  an  hour  before  production  costs 
are  raised  as  much  as  1  cent  an  hour. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  repeat  that. 
In  the  first  place,  farm  labor  costs  rep- 
resent only  11.5  percent — about  10  per- 
cent— of  total  farm  production  cost. 
This  means  farm  labor  wages  could  rise 
more  than  8  cents  per  hour  before  pro- 
duction costs  would  be  raised  as  much 
as  1  cent  an  hour. 

Furthermore,  as  I  have  tried  to  em- 
phasize, the  fact  is  that  the  labor  costs 
are  not  the  costs  of  the  typical  family 
fanner  because  he  and  his  family,  al- 
most by  definition,  do  the  work  on  the 
typical  family  farm.  This  is  the  cost 
of  his  competition,  with  the  corpora- 
tion farm,  with  the  large  farm. 

J.  Blaine  Quinn,  master  of  the  Cali- 
fornia grange,  in  a  speech  before  the 
88th  armual  convention  of  the  California 
grange,  said  the  following  regarding  the 
price  growers  receive  for  their  products: 

The  threat  to  orderly  production  and  har- 
vesting of  California's  93  billion  agricultural 
output  mxist  not  be  ignored.  We  take  the 
position  that  the  present  labor  strife  is  an 
indirect  result  of  greed  on  the  part  of  large 
landholders  who  brazen  their  way  with  un- 
limited expansion  of  all  farm  products,  with 
little  heed  to  supply  and  demand. 
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Naturally,  they  depress  the  market  for  all 
similar  products  and  force  the  Independent 
producer  to  seek  the  cheapest  labor  supply 
available  In  order  to  get  enough  out  of  their 
year's  effort  to  keep  above  board.  This 
forces  wages  for  farm  labor  down  below 
those  of  any  other  scale  In  the  American 
Nation. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  so  eloquently  said  earlier 
in  his  excellent  speech  on  this  issue,  the 
fact  is  that  the  agricultural  farmworker 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic pyramid.  If  there  is  any  forgot- 
ten man,  if  there  is  any  man  or  woman 
who  is  neglected,  it  is  the  agricultural 
farmworker.  He  not  only  lacks  the 
kind  of  economic  income  he  deserves, 
but  also,  he  does  not  have  the  political 
influence  to  achieve  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  protect  him,  because 
typically  he  is  a  man  who  travels  all 
over  the  country.  Since  he  is  a  migrant 
worker,  he  does  not  work  where  his  resi- 
dence is.  As  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  emphasized  over  and  over  again,  the 
migrant  worker  rarely  votes.  Often  he  is 
a  man  of  Negro  or  Mexican  extraction. 
Every  study  has  indicated  that  the  non- 
white  population  has  a  very  low  record 
of  voter  participation.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  it,  most  of  which  are  beyond 
their  controL 

Without  the  braceros.  It  is  highly 
doubtful  that  the  "large  landholders" 
Mr.  Qulnn  describes  could  "brazen  their 
way  with  unlimited  expansion  of  all 
farm  products."  Mr.  Quinn  suggests 
that  when  the  independent  producers 
"organize"  they  will  be  able  to  "calmly 
and  rightly  demand  a  fair  return." 
When  this  happens,  Mr.  Quinn  says, 
"Labor  unrest  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum." 

Yet,  even  if  all  these  factors  did  not 
exist,  it  would  still  be  impossible  to  ar- 
gue that  American  agriciilture  must,  in 
the  attempt  to  meet  its  economic  prob- 
lems, exploit  farmworkers.  Fred  Bailey 
of  the  National  Grange  testified  as  fol- 
lows before  the  Subcommittee  on  Equip- 
ment, Supplies,  and  Manpower: 

We  shouldn't  rely  on  the  pleas  of  economic 
poverty  In  agrlcultiue  to  Justify  a  low  rate. 
We  have  got  to  put  the  emphasis.  In  our 
opinion,  on  raising  agricultural  Income  to 
the  point  where  it  la  attractive  to  American 
workers. 

We  heartily  concur  with  Mr.  Bailey 
and  the  Orange. 

This  is  no  way  to  Increase  farm  in- 
come. This  is  a  way  to  decrease  farm 
income,  by  importing  into  the  country 
more  producers.  If  there  is  any  simple, 
well-known  economic  fact  in  America,  it 
is  that  we  have  too  much  farm  produc- 
tion. We  have  an  overproduction.  We 
have  a  surplus  which  has  plagued  not 
only  the  farmer,  but  the  taxpayer.  That 
is  why,  unless  there  are  strict  limitations 
and  careful  supervision  of  the  impwrta- 
tion  of  Mexican  workers,  it  is  certainly 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  of 
America,  because  it  means  we  will  be 
plagued  with  a  surplus  to  an  even  greater 
degree. 

In  the  third  place,  some  Public  Law 
78  supporters  contend  that  consumer 
prices  will  increase  if  the  bracero  pro- 
gram Is  terminated  or  reduced.     The 


argtiment  goes  like  this:  A  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  Mexican  labor  available 
to  American  growers  will  cause  an  in- 
crease in  the  labor  cost,  thereby  raising 
food  costs.  In  our  opinion,  this  question 
has  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  whether 
or  not  Public  Law  78  should  be  reformed, 
extended,  or  terminated.  As  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  said: 

In  this  country  we  do  not  choose  to  keep 
down  our  bills,  including  our  food  bills,  at 
the  cost  of  overworking  and  underpaying 
human  beings.  We  choose  to  pay  the  price 
necessary  to  support  an  adequate  wage. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Mitchell  is  correct. 

We  do  this  overwhelmingly  in  the  in- 
dustrial sector  of  our  economy.  We  pro- 
vide minimum  wages  and  maximimi 
hours.  Not  now,  but  in  the  very  near 
future,  we  shall  require  the  payment  of 
the  $1.25  minimum  wage  for  those  work- 
ing in  interstate  commerce.  But  with 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  it  will 
amount  to  nearly  $2  as  a  minimum  for 
people  who  work  more  than  40  hours. 
Whereas,  of  course,  in  agriculture,  our 
farmers  work  far  more  than  40  hours 
a  week.  The  fact  is,  as  stated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  in  Wis- 
consin the  average  number  of  hours 
worked  on  Wisconsin  farms  was  12  hours 
a  day.  7  days  a  week,  or  84  hours. 

No  argument  can  be  made  for  subsi- 
dizing the  American  consumer  by  having 
the  farmworker  work  at  wages  which 
are  substandard,  unfair,  and  indecent. 
It  is  as  immoral  and  wrong  as  the  sys- 
tem of  many  years  ago,  now  far  gone  in 
America,  at  least  in  most  sections  of 
America,  of  expecting  people  to  work  for 
a  pittance — 10,  15,  or  20  cents  an  hour — 
in  sweatshops,  on  the  ground  that  if  they 
were  paid  more,  consumer  prices  would 
increase. 

We  are  in  complete  agreement  with 
this  statement,  and  we  believe  that  the 
vast  majority  of  farmers  in  the  United 
States  would  also  support  Mr.  Mitchell's 
views  on  this  question.  Spokesmen  for 
consumer  groups,  testifying  before  the 
Gathings  subcommittee,  stated  unani- 
mously that  consumers  would  be  willing 
to  pay  the  extra  cost,  if  any,  necessary 
to  eliminate  substandard  labor  condi- 
tions in  American  agriculture. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  reform  of 
Public  Law  78  would  have  a  significant 
effect  on  consumer  prices.  In  1957  farm- 
ers received  40  cents  of  every  consumer 
dollar  spent  for  food.  Of  the  receipts, 
farmers  paid  9.6  percent  in  wages.  That 
is,  less  than  4  percent  of  consumers'  food 
expenses  went  for  farm  labor. 

As  I  understand,  the  farmer  used  to 
receive  more  than  half  the  price  that 
the  housewife  paid  for  food,  but  the  per- 
centage has  declined.  As  I  said,  in  1957 
it  was  40  cents;  now  it  is  a  little  less. 

If  the  farm  wage  level  should  rise, 
even  if  farmers  were  able  to  pass  the  in- 
crease straight  along,  the  consumer 
would  scarcely  feel  its  effect  upon  his 
budget.  If  wage  costs  rose  25  percent, 
for  example,  retail  prices  would  be 
pushed  up  a  mere  1  percent.  We  know 
they  fiuctuate  more  than  that  from 
month  to  month. 

The  fourth  argument  used  by  propo- 
nents of  the  law,  those  that  feel  it  Is 
essential  that  it  should  be  extended,  is 


the  effect  that  it  would  have  on  Mexican- 
American  farm  labor. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  importation 
program  is,  in  effect,  a  point  4  program 
to  Mexico,  the  supporters  of  Public  Law 
78  have  testified.  The  fact  is  that  Pub- 
lic Law  78  is  not  a  foreign  aid  program, 
but  a  progrsmi  to  supply  American 
farmers  with  supplemental  labor.  It 
must  be  examined  on  this  basis,  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  a  point  4  program.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  money  brought  home 
by  Mexican  braceros  is  of  help  to  the 
Mexican  economy,  it  cannot  be  argued 
that  this  is  a  legitimate  Justification  for 
a  program  which  is  undermining  the 
economic  position  of  American  farm- 
workers. 

As  we  stated  in  the  minority  report 
of  this  committee  last  year : 

One  can  hardly  expect  the  American 
farmworker  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding foreign  aid  to  Mexico.  If  Mexico  Is 
to  be  helped,  let  us  do  it  through  programs 
established  for  that  purpose — and  not  by 
injuring  a  large  segment  of  our  population. 

ANTTWXTBACK     MKASUmX 

The  fifth  argument  proponents  of  Pub- 
lic Law  78  make  is  that  the  bracero  pro- 
gram is  an  antiwetback  measure.  If  the 
program  were  terminated  or  reduced, 
these  growers  claim,  the  invasion  of  ille- 
gal entrants  from  Mexico — the  so-called 
wetback  invasion — would  begin  all  over 
again. 

It  must  be  stated  that  this  is  more  of 
a  threat  than  an  argument.  The  grow- 
ers are  telling  the  U^S.  Government  that 
if  it  reduces  the  amount  of  braceros 
available  for  work  on  U.S.  farms,  they 
will  hire  Mexicans  who  enter  the  coun- 
try illegally.  Turning  logic  upside  down, 
they  say  that  the  best  way  to  cure  the 
wetback  problem  is  to  legalize  the  wet- 
backs. 

We  believe  that  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  is  adequate  to  the 
task  of  policing  the  Mexican  border. 
We  believe,  further,  that  if  growers,  or 
any  other  employers,  presiune  to  break 
our  Nation's  immigration  laws  by  har- 
boring and /or  transporting  workers  who 
have  entered  the  country  illegally,  they 
should  be  punished  for  their  actions.  A 
few  stiff  fines  levied  on  such  lawbreakers 
would  cure  them  of  hiring  illegal  en- 
trants to  the  United  States. 

To  sum  up  this  section,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  argument  that  no  domestic 
labor  is  available  has  been  met  with 
statistics.  It  has  been  met  by  showing 
the  situation  in  State  after  State.  The 
way  to  meet  it,  of  course,  is  to  pay  ade- 
quate wages  to  domestic  workers.  It  has 
been  shown  that  this  is  true  in  State 
after  State.  It  is  true  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  in 
part  of  California,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  in  many  other  areas.  Domestic 
labor  is  available  to  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  pay  it. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  that  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATERl,  who  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Amer- 
ica, should  argue  this  afternoon  that  It 
was  necessary  to  have  this  program  be- 
cause wages  are  too  high  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  procure  domestic  workers  for 
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the  wages  that  ire  paid,  or  the  wages 
the  farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  Is  a  great 
expert  on  economic  policy.  He  believes 
deeply  and  wisely  in  the  classic  economic 
tlieory,  which  argues  that  one  can  cure 
these  ills  through  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  He  is  absolutely  correct  in 
arguing  that  way.  However,  he  is  not 
right  or  consistent  in  saying  that  the 
difficulty  is  that  It  is  impossible  to  get 
labor  because  the  people  will  not  work 
at  the  wages  that  can  be  paid. 

The  solution  is  simple.  The  solution 
Is  to  pay  higher  wages.  That  is  the  solu- 
tion that  has  worked  in  America  and  has 
resulted  in  a  magnificent  increase  in  our 
standard  of  living  and  in  a  very  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  economy  of  those 
who  are  not  agricultural  workers  but 
work  In  other  fields. 

Wages  have  gone  up  because  employ- 
ers have  found  that  they  cannot  get 
workers  at  the  low  wases  that  were  paid 
years  ago.  Suppose  we  had  handled 
this  situation  years  ago  by  providing 
that,  because  we  could  not  get  workers 
at  10  cents  or  20  cents  or  25  cents  an 
hour,  we  would  import  them  from  some 
other  country,  perhaps  from  central 
Europe  or  from  the  Par  East.  To  some 
extent  th^re  was  a  tendency  for  that 
situation  to  develop,  but  in  a  somewhat 
different  way.  Immigrants  came  to  this 
country  who  were  willing  to  work  for 
low  wages.  That  situation  has  been 
changed.  However,  those  people  came 
to  America  to  become  American  citi- 
zens, not  to  stay  for  a  few  months  and 
then  to  return  to  their  country. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  any 
question  that  it  is  possible  to  hire  work- 
ers if  one  is  willing  to  pay  them. 

The  second  point  that  is  made  Is  the 
Inability  to  pay.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  point  has  been  met  by  the  fact 
that  we  should  recognize  who  these  peo- 
ple are  who  hire  the  producers.  They 
are  not  the  dairy  farmers  of  Illinois 
or  the  corn  and  hog  farmers  of  Illi- 
nois. They  are  not  the  dairy  farmers 
or  the  corn  and  hog  farmers  of  Wiscon- 
sin. These  are  the  big  corporate 
operators. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  State  which  Imports  the  largest 
amount  of  Mexican  labor  is  the  State 
of  Texas? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  California  is  second. 
Labor  conditions  in  California  are  not 
too  bad.  However,  the  State  of  Texas 
imports  the  largest  number.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  correct.  The  State  of  Texas 
imports  the  largest  number. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  read  the  novel  "Giant" 
written  by  Edna  Ferber.  and  from  which 
the  motion  picture  was  made? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  read  the  novel  and  en- 
Joyed  it  greatly,  and  also  enjoyed  the 
excellent  motion  picture. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  most  significant  sociological  obser- 
vation in  that  novel  was  the  comment 
of  the  big  rancher  who  told  his  niece 
that  the  big  fortunes  of  Texas  were 
based  on  exploited  Mexicans  and  the 
27  V2 -percent  depletion  allowance^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  absolutely  correct.  The  Sen- 
ator and  I  have  worked  for  a  long  time 
for  the  correction  of  the  27*  2 -percent 
depletion  allowance,  which  I  think  is  a 
very  nece.ssary  and  laudable  target. 
This  is  a  problem  of  even  greater  im- 
port, because  it  involves  human  beings 
directly.  I  think  that  observation  is  in- 
teresting, if  perhaps  not  completely  and 
totally  accurate. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Edna  Ferber  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  Texas  and  was  entertained  widely  by 
Texans,  particularly  by  the  big  ranchers, 
and  was  not  prejudiced  against  Texas  in 
the  slightest,  and  that  after  studying 
and  observing  the  local  color,  she  de- 
cided this  was  her  con.'^idered  judgment? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  entirely  correct.  I  point  out 
further  that  this  is  something  that 
should  be  appreciated  by  many  Sena- 
tors. One  of  the  interesting  customs  of 
the  Senate  is  to  give  great  consideration 
to  the  attitude  of  Senators  who  repre- 
sent the  States  which  are  most  directly 
involved. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  Texas 
is  certainly  far  more  involved  than  any 
other  State.  It  is  overwhelmingly  in- 
volved in  this  program.  What  position 
do  the  Senators  from  Texas  take?  They 
both  voted  to  table  the  conference  re- 
port. They  both  felt  that  consideration 
of  It  should  be  postponed  until  next  year. 
They  were  correct,  although  perhaps 
for  different  reasons  than  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin have  stated.  They  understand 
their  States  thoroughly,  and  far  better 
than  does  any  other  Senator.  I  think 
their  position  should  be  given  very  great 
weight. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Without  speculating 
on  the  motives  of  the  Senators  from 
Texas,  is  it  not  true  that  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Texas  is  a  very  curious  affair, 
namely,  that  the  big  growers  feel  that 
the  bill  does  not  give  them  enough,  and 
the  people  who  want  to  defend  the  im- 
derdog  feel  that  the  bill  goes  too  far? 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.      The    Senator    is 
correct. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.      And    the   Senator 

from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from 

Illinois  are  on  the  side  of  the  underdog? 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.      The    Senator    is 

right. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  are  not  opposing 
the  bill  in  order  to  help  the  big  ranchers. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  from  Vermont,  who 
is  on  his  feet,  has  made  this  point  very 
effectively.  As  he  puts  it,  the  extremes 
on  both  sides  do  not  like  the  bilL  He 
implies  that  because  the  extremes  do  not 
like  it,  the  middle  road,  which  is  so  at- 
tractive to  all  of  us,  and  which  we  all 
consider  to  be  a  desirable  place  to  get. 


should  be  adopted  on  the  basis  of  con- 
sideration of  who  opposes  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  there  not  too  much 
of  a  tendency  to  have  homogenized  poli- 
tics at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certahily  agree. 
Whether  one  is  on  the  right  or  on  the  left 
or  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  if  he  ex- 
amines the  merits  of  the  program — Pub- 
lic Law  78— from  the  standpoint  of  the 
national  interest,  whether  he  is  a  tax- 
payer or  a  fanner— and  I  am  including 
the  average  family  farmer  who  owns  his 
own  farm — this  program  is  not  in  his  in- 
terest. It  is  not  a  program  which  bene- 
fits him.  I  think  it  is  a  program  that 
can,  at  the  very  least,  be  delayed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  debate  on  tiie  confer- 
ence report,  because  it  has  proved  con- 
clusively one  of  my  contentions.  I  have 
always  held  that  if  two  persons  start 
from  the  same  spot,  and  one  starts  left 
and  keeps  going  left,  and  the  other  starts 
right  and  keeps  going  right,  the  two  will 
eventually  meet. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  a  distance  of  about 
12,417  miles. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  When  I  saw  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  walking  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  yesterday. 
I  felt  the  point  I  had  made  had  been 
conclusively  proved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  observation.  How- 
ever, I  feel  strongly  that  this  is  not  a 
middle-of-the-road  bill;  it  is  a  bill  which 
benefits  only  the  big  corporation  farmers. 
It  benefits  only  a  few  producers  who  are 
financially,  economically,  and  politically 
powerful.  It  does  not  benefit  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  American  farmers. 
It  hurts  them  because  it  provides  for  un- 
fair competition.  Ninety-nine  percent 
of  the  taxpayers  are  damaged  by  the 
program  because  it  hinders  the  produc- 
tion of  farm  products. 

Even  if  labor  costs  could  not  be  ab- 
sorbed, it  is  highly  doubtful  that  an  in- 
crease in  labor  costs  would  result  in  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  overall  costs 
of  agriculture.  The  inability-to-pay 
argument  makes  no  sense,  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  those  who  are  best  able  to 
pay  are  the  ones  who  would  be  affected 
by  the  program.  It  is  the  corporation 
farmers  who  can  afford  to  pay  it. 

Second,  if  the  increased  labor  costs 
were  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  the  im- 
pact of  the  consimier  would  be  extremely 
limited,  because  the  share  that  the 
farmer,  including  the  big  farmer,  gets  of 
the  consumer's  dollar  is  small;  and  the 
proportion  of  agricultural  wages  to  farm 
costs  is  small. 

As  I  have  stated,  a  25-percent  increase 
in  the  wages  of  ordinary  farmworkers — 
and  the  bill  would  not  provide  anything 
like  that — would  result  in  a  1-percent  In- 
crease, at  the  very  most,  if  It  were  trans- 
lated— which  It  would  not  be — ^into  the 
ultimate  cost  of  food. 
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In  the  third  place,  the  argument  was 
made  that  the  bill  will  have  an  unfortu- 
nate effect  on  Mexico.  The  answer  to 
that  argument  is  clear.  A  foreign  aid 
program  for  Mexico  is  laudable,  but  It 
ought  to  be  considered  and  discussed.  If 
there  be  a  chance  to  do  so,  on  its  merits, 
and  the  cost  borne  by  all  Americans 
equitably,  not  primarily  by  migrant 
farmworkers.  It  should  not  be  borne  by 
the  migratory  workers  who  compete  with 
the  braceros. 

The  final  argument  was  that  the  bill 
serves  as  an  antiwetback  program. 
This  is  not  true,  because  there  is  no  rea- 
son in  the  world  why  employers  who  wish 
to  violate  the  law  by  hiring  Mexicans  un- 
der illegal  circimistances  and  paying 
them  even  less  than  is  paid  under  the 
braceros  programs  would  be  dissuaded 
because  of  the  treaty  that  has  been 
signed.  The  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  has  a  duty  to  enforce  the 
law.  I  am  confident  that  it  can  enforce 
the  law  If  it  is  given  the  personnel  to 
do  so. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  importation 
program,  whereby  an  emergency  meas- 
ure has  been  extended  and  expanded 
diuing  all  this  time,  raises  serious  moral 
and  economic  questions,  and  represents 
questionable  public  policy.  I  think  we 
should  recognize  that  this  was  an  emer- 
gency program,  a  wartime  program;  and 
while  we  are  in  another  emergency,  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
emergency  which  gave  rise  to  the  pres- 
ent program  no  longer  exists.  The  jus- 
tification for  it  no  longer  exists.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  continue  it  on  the  basis  of 
Its  initial  adoption.  This  program, 
which  depends  for  its  existence  on 
poverty  and  unemployment  in  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease poverty  and  imemployment  at 
home  in  America. 

As  the  program  is  operating  at  pres- 
ent, it  is  denounced  by  religious  leaders 
of  all  faith.  It  has  been  criticized  by 
responsible  citizens  from  all  walks  of 
life.  It  has  been  declared  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  Interests  of  n.S.  farm- 
workers by  both  the  former  Secretary 
of  Labor.  James  P.  Mitchell,  a  Repub- 
lican, and  the  present  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  a  Democrat. 
Its  effect  on  the  economic  position  of 
farmers  who  do  not  use  foreign  labor 
has  been  questioned  by  the  leaders  of 
national  farm  organizations.  I  think 
this  is  important,  because  some  Sena- 
tors are  laboring  under  the  misappre- 
hension that  this  is  a  bill  which,  while 
it  is  opposed  by  organized  labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  by  religious 
leaders  and  others  who  have  humani- 
tarian instincts,  is  somehow  a  bill  which 
is  favored  by  farm  organizations.  The 
fact  is  that  farm  organizations  have 
seriously  questioned  it.  Its  effect  on  the 
economic  position  of  farmers  who  do  not 
use  foreign  labor  has  been  Questioned 
by  the  national  farm  leaders. 

The  present  administration  has  an- 
nounced opposition  to  Public  Law  78, 
unless  it  is  amended  to  protect  U.S. 
farmworkers  from  the  unfair  competi- 
tion of  Mexican  laborers.  Earlier  today, 
the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
President  Kennedy  would  veto  the  bill 


if  it  should  pass.  There  is  a  strong  in- 
dication that  he  might  do  so,  in  view 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  because  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  annoiuiced  its  opposition  to 
any  extension  of  Public  Law  78  unless  the 
law  is  amended  to  protect  U.S.  farm- 
workers from  unfair  competition  by 
Mexican  labor. 

It  is  apparent  from  an  analysis  of  the 
bill  that  the  technical  extension  which 
the  House  adopted  certainly  does  not 
constitute  protection  of  U.S.  farmwork- 
ers of  any  significance  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  administration  has  said,  so  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  every  chance 
that  there  might  be  a  veto  of  the  bill, 
even  if  it  were  passed.  It  is  my  conten- 
tion that  the  bill  does  not  conform  with 
the  program  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Essentially,  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program  raises  an  important  question 
concerning  public  policy.  Should  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  Government 
be  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  perpetu- 
ate a  farm  labor  system  rooted  in  im- 
employment and  poverty,  both  at  home 
and  abroad? 

The  bill,  by  providing  for  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  78.  without  major 
reforms,  answers  this  question  in  the  af- 
firmative. I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  this  point,  be- 
cause I  know  he  is  concerned  about  it. 
The  bill  previously  provided  for  a  1-year 
extension;  tliis  proposal  provides  for  a 
2-year  extension.  That  means  that  if 
the  bill  passes,  the  question  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  Congress  for  2  long 
years.  If  the  Senate  had  compromised 
with  the  House;  or  if  there  had  been  any 
effort  to  limit  the  term  to  1  year,  I  think 
the  case  for  \,he  extension  of  the  meas- 
ure might  be  somewhat  stronger.  But 
to  extend  the  impact  of  the  present  law 
for  2  years  is,  it  seems  to  me.  quite  seri- 
ous. It  means  that  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  feel  very  strongly  about 
the  measure  are  giving  up  for  2  years 
their  opportimity  to  pass  on  the  ques- 
tion. It  means  that  Senators  who  come 
up  for  election  in  1962  may  never  have 
an  opportunity  to  pass  on  it  again.  Ev- 
ery Member  of  the  House  puts  himself 
in  that  position. 

The  bill  is  based  upon  the  proposition 
that  the  Nation's  largest  industry,  agri- 
culture, is  dependent  on  cheap  labor  for 
its  survival,  and  that  the  Nation's  grow- 
ers are  incapable  of  solving  their  labor 
problem  without  help  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Growers  who  have  bene- 
fited from  this  program  through  the 
years  have  come  to  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment "owes"  them  a  labor  force. 

If  there  is  any  group  in  America  which 
has  been  condemning  Government  pro- 
grams and  Government  subsidies,  it  is 
the  big  farmers — the  big  corporation 
farmers.  Wisconsin  has  very  few  big 
farmers.  There  are  some,  but  they  are 
in  a  small  minority,  and  they  are  not 
significant  in  terms  of  total  production. 
They  strongly  oppose  Government  inter- 
vention in  agriculture.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  receiving  a  cheap  labor  supply 
because  the  Government  has  intervened. 

I  deny  the  vahdity  of  this  proposition. 
It  is  my  contention  that  it  should  be 


public  policy  to  accomplish  in  agriculture 
what  we  have  already  accomplished  in 
other  sectors  of  our  economy;  namely,  a 
restoration  of  respect  and  dignity,  based 
upon  steady  and  good  working  conditions 
for  those  who  work  for  hire  on  American 
farms. 

In  my  opinion  the  conference  report 
would  work  against  the  accomplishment 
of  this  goal. 
mmxrt  or  pttblic  law  78  in  fostcxino  a  class 

STSTXM    IN    AMKUCAN    AGUCITLTTTUt 

Witnesses  representing  bracero-xising 
associations,  sugar  companies,  process- 
ors, and  canneries  testified  before  con- 
gressional committees  that  American 
workers  will  not  perform  stoop  labor  on 
American  farms.  A  steady  parade  of 
these  witnesses  variously  described  this 
kind  of  work  as  "arduous,"  "disagree- 
able," "unpleasant,"  "nasty,"  and  "dis- 
tasteful." 

At  the  same  time,  they  described  the 
American  workers  who  do  accept  this 
work  as  "unreliable,"  "physically  incapa- 
ble," "alcoholics."  and  "skid-row  dere- 
licts." When  these  witnesses  were  asked 
whether  higher  wages  and  better  working 
conditions  might  attract  more  reliable 
and  qualified  workers,  the  answer  was 
generally  "No."  the  contention  being 
apparently,  that  Americans  are  above 
performing  these  so-called  distasteful 
agricultural  Jobs. 

The  implication  of  such  testimony  is 
that  some  jobs  in  American  agriculture 
are  below  the  dignity  of  qualified  Ameri- 
can farmworkers.  The  further  implica- 
tion is  that  such  work  is  not  below  the 
dignity  of  citizens  of  Mexico.  Thus, 
according  to  this  point  of  view,  Mexican 
labor  is  needed  to  perform  jobs  that 
only  the  derelicts  of  American  society 
will  perform.  Once  the  initial  premise 
is  accepted,  it  Is  easy  to  arrive  at  the 
ultimate  conclusion:  Since  American 
growers  should  not  have  to  depend  on 
unreliable  and  physically  incapable 
American  derelicts  to  satisfy  their  labor 
needs,  they  must  be  provided  with  for- 
eign labor. 

It  seems  clear  that  these  growers  are 
arguing  for  a  class  system  in  American 
agriculture.  Years  ago  the  English 
economist,  Ricardo,  defined  what  he 
called  "the  natural  rate  of  wages"  as 
being  "that  price  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  laborers,  one  with  another, 
to  subsist  and  perpetuate  their  race 
without  increase  or  diminution,"  and 
thereby  be  able  to  serve  the  owners  or 
producers. 

Mr.  President,  growers  tell  us  that  If 
American  workers  are  not  available  at 
the  prevailing  wage— the  modem  sub- 
stitute for  Rlcardo's  "natural  rate  of 
wages"— we  must  recruit  workers  from 
the  poor  of  foreign  countries.  Presum- 
ably, they  believe  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  suflBcient  amount  of  poverty 
in  the  world  to  provide  workers  who  are 
willing  to  perform  jobs  that  higher  class 
people  will  not  accept.  This  theory  is 
based,  of  course,  on  placing  a  very  low 
economic  and  social  value  on  the  Jobs 
associated  with  the  harvest. 

Is  it  true  that  these  jobs  are  so  dis- 
agreeable that  qualified  American  work- 
ers will  not  accept  them,  regardless  of 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of- 
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fered?  Frederick  8.  Van  Dyke,  a  grower 
from  Stockton,  Calif.,  when  testifying  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Farm  Labor,  said: 

There  Is  dignity,  gentlemen.  In  agricul- 
ture. For  the  moment  It  has  shrunk  under 
the  onslaught  of  misguided  legislation  such 
as  Public  Law  78.  But,  given  the  chance. 
It  can  survive  and  It  can  flower.  The  dignity 
Inherent  In  agriculture  deserves  to  survive. 
no  less  than  our  (r^e  society  Itself  deserves 
to  survive. 

Mr.  President,  the  dignity  Mr.  Van 
Dyke  spoke  about  will  not  survive  if  agri- 
culture becomes  permanently  dependent 
on  a  special  class  of  poverty  stricken  and 
underprivileged  people,  regardless  of 
whether  they  originate  in  the  United 
States  or  Mexico. 

I  have  studied  the  Ricardian  theory 
of  economics.  I  disagree  vigorously 
with  the  notion  that  the  proposal  now 
before  us  is  even  in  accordance  with  the 
Ricardian  theory  of  economics.  It  is 
not.  The  essence  of  the  Ricardian 
theory  of  economics  is  to  insist  on  ap- 
plying the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to 
labor.  But  the  entire  system  of  gov- 
ernment encouragement  of  imion  or- 
ganization under  the  Wagner  Act  and 
its  modifications  has  been  contrary  to 
the  Ricardian  theory  of  economics. 
However,  even  under  a  strict  application 
of  the  Ricardian  theory  of  economics, 
the  Mexican  braoero  system  does  not 
square  with  it,  because  the  pay  of  do- 
mestic workers  is  not  Increased,  even 
though  it  is  found  that  sufficient  num- 
bers of  them  are  xmwilling  to  work  at 
such  wages.  In  that  situation,  those 
who  would  follow  the  Ricardian  theory 
of  economics  would  argue  that  the  wages 
should,  therefore,  be  increased.  Al- 
though such  persons  did  not  have  the 
same  regard  for  union  organization  that 
many  persons  today  have,  they  did  feel 
that  if  wages  were  too  low,  the  way  to 
solve  the  situation  was  to  raise  wages. 
Just  as  when  there  is  an  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  a  commodity,  the  way  to  remedy 
that  situation  is  to  have  the  price  of  the 
commodity  raised,  with  the  result  that 
larger  quantities  of  the  commodity  are 
produced.  So  I  submit  that  this  meas- 
ure is  not  in  keeping  with  the  kind  of 
legislation  we  have  enacted  in  regard  to 
other  labor,  and  it  Is  not  even  in  accord- 
ance with  the  19th  century  theories  of 
economics. 

Each  year,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
migratory  workers.  underemployed, 
poorly  paid,  poorly  educated,  and  trained 
only  in  agriculture,  roam  throughout 
the  United  States,  helping  to  reap  the 
rich  American  harvest.  To  this  we  add 
approximately  400,000  underprivileged 
foreign  workers,  because,  according  to 
the  bracero-using  growers,  there  are  not 
enough  migrants  to  perform  agricul- 
ture's disagreeable  jobs. 

The  proponents  of  Public  Law  78  dis- 
miss the  migratory  labor  problem  as  a 
social  question,  not  the  concern  of 
American  growers.  They  are  quick  to 
admit,  however,  that  many  American 
growers  are  dependent  on  migratory 
labor;  that  they  could  not  get  their 
crops  harvested  without  the  migrants. 
In  effect,  what  these  spokesmen  are  say- 
ing Is  that  many  American  growers  are 


dependent  on  a  supply  of  socially  and 
economically  displaced  people. 

By  the  same  token,  the  same  grower 
spokesmen  claim  that  thousands  of 
growers  would  go  out  of  business  if  the 
supply  of  Mexican  braceros  were  cut 
off.  The  implication  ts  that  these  grow- 
ers are  dependent  on  poverty  and  un- 
employment in  Mexico — an  economic 
situation  which  spawns  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  unemployed  and/or  low 
paid  workers  who  are  willing  to  migrate 
to  the  United  States,  to  accept  work  on 
farms  at  substandard  U.S.  wages. 

Such  a  system  cannot  continue  im- 
checked  indefinitely;  and  farsighted 
growers  already  realize  this.  Fred 
Bailey,  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  described  Public  Law  78 
as  a  "crutch,"  and  advocated  termina- 
tion of  the  program  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Grange 
is  widely  respected.  By  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  could  it  be  regarded  as 
radical  or  extreme.  It  is  recognized 
for  its  great  responsibility  and  for  the 
fact  that  it  has  always  very  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  considered  the  inter- 
ests of  the  producers — primarily,  the 
agricultural  commodity  producers. 

Mr.  Bailey  said : 

The  Grange  does  not  believe  that  con- 
tinued extensions  of  Public  Law  78  are  in 
the  best  interests  of  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
can farmers.  We  doubt  that  It  Is  In  the 
long  run  best  interests  of  even  a  minority. 
Too  many  of  us  In  agrlciUture  have  leaned 
t&T  too  long  on  Public  Law  78  as  a  crutch — 
as  an  excuse  for  failure  to  take  positive 
steps  which  would  make  the  program  un- 
necessary. 

Reuben  Johnson,  testifying  on  behalf 
of  the  Farmers  Union,  which  I  imder- 
stand  is  the  second  largest  farm  organ- 
ization in  America,  got  to  the  heart  of 
the  class  system  problem  when  he  said: 

It  is  our  deep  conviction  that  farm  labor 
pn-oblems  should  not  be  singled  out  for  sep- 
arate and  different  treatment  from  other 
labor  relations  issues.  These  are  princi- 
ples equally  correct  and  Just  as  the  goal 
of  parity  farm  income  for  farm  operator 
families.  We  do  not  think  that  a  large 
majority  of  farmers  favor  a  future  for  our 
Nation's  agriculture  that  is  built  on  a  mud 
sill  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Johnson,  repre- 
senting two  of  the  most  respected  farm 
organizations  in  the  country,  do  not  be- 
lieve that  American  agriculture  must  be 
dependent  on  a  class  system  to  survive. 
These  men,  as  well  as  Mr.  Van  Dyke, 
believe  that  American  agriculture  is 
capable  of  finding  essential  solutions  to 
its  labor  problems.  The  reliance  of  ag- 
riculture on  the  underprivileged  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  coimtries  is 
to  a  certain  extent  an  excuse  for  avoid- 
ing labor  problems  rather  than  a  solu- 
tion to  them.  Only  one  national  farm 
organization  identified  itself  with  the 
philosophy  of  those  farm  organizations 
which  represent  bracero  users,  and  that 
was  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. This  is  an  organization  which 
makes  eloquent  pleas  to  Congress  to  get 
the  Government  out  of  agriculture  in 
order  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand may  be  restored  to  the  market- 
place, but  insists  in  the  continuance  of 


Public  Law  78 — a  Government  program 
which  interferes  with  the  normal  work- 
ings of  the  labor  market. 

We  can  imderstand  the  support  given 
this  program  by  those  farm  associations 
which  represent  bracero  users,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  should  stand 
alone  as  the  only — and  I  stress  the  word 
"only" — organization  to  take  this  posi- 
tion. It  purports  to  represent  more  than 
IMs  million  farmers  and  testifies  stren- 
uously in  favor  of  a  program  which  is  of 
benefit  to  only  2.1  percent  of  the  growers 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Farm  Bureau  qtten  complains 
that  agriculture  is  the  victim  of  poor 
public  relations.  It  seems  to  us  that  as 
long  as  growers  advocate  a  class  system 
in  agriculture,  as  long  as  they  advance 
the  proposition  that  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  owe  them  a  supply 
of  premium  labor  at  cut-rate  wages,  they 
will  continue  to  have  a  public  relations 
problem. 

American  workers  perform  strenuous 
tasks  in  coal  mines,  steel  mills,  found- 
ries, and  in  oil  fields.  They  work  on 
garbage  trucks,  in  cesspools,  under  rivers 
as  sand  hogs,  and  in  the  boiler  rooms  of 
ships  and  factories.  They  perform 
heavy  labor  in  industry  and  construc- 
tion. 

They  would  be  available  to  perform 
the  so-called  "arduous"  work  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture  if  the  wages  offered  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  were 
right.  American  working  men  are  far 
less  soft  and  far  more  capable  than 
bracero-using  growers,  association  man- 
agers, and  the  processing  corporations 
representatives  give  them  credit  for — 
and  they  have  a  greater  respect  for  the 
work  of  the  harvest  than  those  who  de- 
scribe such  work  as  "nasty,"  "distaste- 
ful," "unpleasant,"  fit  only  for  the  dregs 
of  the  American  labor  force  and  the 
unemployed  citizens  of  foreign  countries. 

EFFECT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  78   ON   FARMEKS  WHO  DO 
NOT  USE  FOREIGN   LABOR 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  stress  the 
effect  of  the  extension  of  this  law  on 
farmers  who  do  not  use  foreign  labor. 

Representatives  of  organizations  and 
associations  whose  members  use  Mexican 
labor  testified  before  congressional 
committees  that  the  majority  of  their 
members  are  small  farmers.  From  this 
testimony — testimony  presented  by  wit- 
nesses who  have  a  special  interest  in 
perpetuating  the  bracero  program- 
some  Members  of  Congress  have  con- 
cluded that  Public  Law  78  is  of  inestim- 
able help  to  the  small  farmer;  indeed, 
that  many  small  farmers  would  be  forced 
out  of  business  if  the  program  were 
terminated. 

The  bracero  program  may  be  of  short- 
run  help  to  those  small  growers  who  use 
Mexican  labor.  It  is  questionable,  how- 
ever, whether  the  program  is  beneficial 
in  the  long  rim  to  these  growers.  Con- 
siderable evidence  has  been  accumulated 
which  shows  that  the  availability  of 
Mexican  labor  causes  overproduction 
and  a  resulting  decline  in  the  prices 
these  small  growers  receive  for  their 
products.  The  large  grower  who  is  able 
to  increase  his  acreage — usually  at  the 
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expense  of  the  small  grower  who  has 
been  forced  out  of  business — Is  not  af- 
fected by  this  decline  in  prices^ 

That  te  a  very  important  point  to  stjress, 
Mr.  President,  because  the  small  grower, 
by  definition,  because  be  is  small,  is  in 
a  positioa  in  which  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  remain  in  business  when 
prices  are  driven  down.  He  does  not 
have  the  capital  to  sustain  losses  for 
more  than  a  year,  2  years,  or  3  yeara 
He  goes  out  of  business.  But  the  big 
grower  is  able  to  stay  in  business,  even 
though  he  is  less  efficient. 

Furthermore,  the  turaccTo  program  is 
of  no  benefit  whatsoever  to  the  majority 
of  family  farmers  who  hire  no  labor  at 
all — 54  percent  of  all  the  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  overuhelming 
majority  in  my  State  of  Wisconsin — or 
to  those  growers  who  hire  domestic  labor 
exclusively — over  40  percent  of  all  the 
farmers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  approximately  how 
many  American  farmers  hire  Mexican 
laborers?  What  proportion  of  them 
would  be  benefited  by  the  program?  The 
fact  is  that  t^wroximately  2  percent  of 
all  American  farmers  hire  Mexican  labor. 
No  doubt  there  are  small  farmers  among 
the  2  percent  who  hire  Mexican  labor, 
but  compared  to  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority who  do  not,  they  constitute  a 
minuscule  minority,  because  the  big 
farmers  use  the  braceros.  Because  the 
small  farmers  operate  small  family-type 
farms,  and  because  the  work  is  done  by 
the  family  on  the  farm  or  a  local  per- 
son who  Is  willing  to  work  temporarily, 
of  couric  they  do  not  get  into  expensive 
brac«ro  programs  that  involve  con- 
tracta  with  the  Lftbor  Department  and 
oonfldsrftbl*  invtitlcAtlon.  The  smAll 
farmtr  \m  vlrtuAlly  ncludfd,  and  U  «d- 
vtrffljr  ftffMt«d  tMOftUM  the  program 
BMftM  oomMTtitlon  with  fArm«ri  who 
htrt  Mich  Ubor  *nd  rMulti  In  drlvlnf  hli 
prlMf  down,  and  driving  ttM  fixmtr  out 
o/buflnoM, 

f^irth«rraort,  thort  U  iom«  doubt  m 
to  whothor  thOM  MnaU  g ronftri  who  do 
UM  Mfxlotn  Iftbor  art  fgrmori  in  th« 
rtftl  W&M9  of  the  word,  Frod  ■.  Tan 
Dirfct,  ft  California  growar,  txplalned  It 
this  way; 

FroftMtonsI  tpokMrnsn  for  brse«ro-uslD| 
sssootstlotM  hava  eome  befOrt  rou  (the 
Osthing*  ■ub«ommittM)  and  atatM  that  th« 
majorltf  of  thvir  mambcra  are  amall  growara 
who  could  not  poMibly  sunrlvs  without  brs> 
ono  labor. 

Lat  ut  taka.  for  Mumiple,  aaaoctatlons  of 
cltrua  srowara.  managara  oi  which  have  taati- 
fled  bafore  you  in  favor  of  tha  bracero  aya- 
tam.  The  amall  cltrua  grower*  of  aouthern 
California  may  be  amalt,  btrt  they  are  not 
growers  In  any  meaningful  aenae.  They  do 
not  grow  anything.  They  are  •  form  of  innd- 
lorda.  Inatead  of  renting  out  apartments 
and  oiBee  apace  for  profit,  they  rent  out 
orange  and  lemon  trees.  The  tenant  Is  the 
Sunldat  Aaaoclatton. 

And  who  does  the  labor  for  the  Sunklat 
Association?  On  February  30.  1901,  1,880 
of  the  2,160  employeea  In  the  Ventura  County 
lemon  harreat  were  foreign  contract  workera, 
i.e.,  87  percent.  Since  about  10  percent  of 
the  workera  In  any  auch  harvest  are  fore- 
men, checkera,  tr\ickdrivcr» — poaltions  which 
cannot  be  legally  filled  in  California  by  bra- 
ceros— we  may  conclude  that  Ifexlcan  na- 
tionals do  virtually  all  the  actual  picking  of 
lemons  on  the  small  farms  of  aouthern  Call- 
fomia. 


These  are  the  asoaU  fanaaen  wtio  claim 
they  need  Public  Law  78.  I  aay  that  it  U 
time  to  call  a  hart  to  the  phony  farming 
that  hae  emeigetf  as  an  adlmsct  of  the  for- 
eign contract  I»bor  system. 

In  most  cases,  the  legal  employers  of 
Mexican  natioiuJs  are  labor  amtracting 
associations.  It  is  the  task  of  these  as- 
sociations to  supply  labor  to  their  mem- 
bers whether  they  be  growers  or  dis- 
tributing and  processing  cooperatives  or 
corporations.  Often  the  grower  does  not 
even  pay  for  the  Mexican  labor  he  is  sup- 
plied with.  For  example,  the  following 
colloquy  took  place  between  Represent- 
ative Gathincs,  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Equipment.  Supplies, 
and  Manpower,  and  FYed  O.  Holmes, 
labor  commissioner  of  the  Great  West- 
em  Sugar  Co.  and  the  Northeim  Ohio 
Sugar  Co. : 

Ur.  Oathimgs.  That  money  [cost  to  im- 
port a  bracero  to  Montana  and  back  to 
Mexico]  comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
fanner,  ts  that  not  right? 

Mr.  HoLicxs.  The  sugar  companies  advance 
the  money  and  make  what  we  call  a  mechan- 
isation charge  to  the  grower.  If  the  grower 
fuUy  utilizes  the  labor,  uaes  mechanical 
means  to  reduce  the  amount  of  labor,  he 
makes  no  payment  to  the  company,  the  com- 
pany bears  the  entire  cost  of  labor. 

I  repeat  that,  Mr.  President: 

The  sugar  companies  advance  the  money 
and  make  what  we  can  a  mechanisation 
charge  to  the  grower.  If  the  grower  fuUy 
utilises  the  labor,  uses  mechanical  means 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  labor,  he  makes 
no  payment  to  the  company,  the  company 
bears  the  entire  coat  of  labor. 

Mr.  Oatmijios.  It  doss  not  come  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  growsr  at  sll? 

Mr.  Botxas.  No,  it  does  not  in  this  par* 
tloulsr  osss, 

Another  oolloqtDr  bttwaan  Chairman 
OATNUiOi  and  Robert  M.  Ford,  of  the 
National  Ploklo  Orowan  Aitoelailon, 
broufht  out  the  sama  fact: 


Ui,  OATMtMee,  Ars  the  mMtmm  of  tkM* 
Wf  to  iMalitfMi  rstai- 


ipeniM 

MB^RB^WveV     VBVlwv     ^^^WB^^F     Wlr     ^^v     BB^VaBs|B 

bufMa— 4a  yoM  hevs  la  pey  taal  te  seeli 
pewsr,  doti  the  grewer  hats  to  paf  that? 
Mr.  Peea.  Tfee  setuel  fsrmsr  does  not,  no 
sir.  Tbs  Mteelailoa  dosa,  tiia  prosessors, 
•ad  the  ssseelstlon  ulitmstely  winds  up 
bsaring  that  tspenss. 

Spokesmen  for  several  farm  organiza- 
tions have  taken  a  dim  view  of  this  sys- 
tem. Reuben  Johnson  of  the  Fanners 
Union— an  organization  of  family  farm- 
en— asked  the  Gathlngs  subcommittee 
to  consider  the  effect  of  the  Mexican 
national  program  on  family  operated 
farms: 

We  are  concerned  by  the  lack  of  Informa- 
tion on  the  economic  effect  of  large  num- 
bers of  Imported  farmworkers  on  family  op- 
erated farms.  We,  therefore,  urge  you  to 
provide  for  further  atudy  of  the  Public  Law 
78  program  on  our  traditional  pattern  of 
family  operated  farma. 

The  fact  is  that  if  a  large  grower  or 
processing  corporation  is  able  to  obtain 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  labor  for  low 
wages,  the  labor  performed  by  a  farm 
operator  aiKl  the  members  of  his  family 
on  a  small  family  farm  becomes  of 
equally  low  vahie. 

Not  only  does  importing  the  braceros 
and  paying  them  very  little  not  help 
American  agriculture  but  also  it  hurts 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  American 


farmers.  This  fact  has  been  bronafat 
to  the  attention  of  the  Gathings  com- 
mittee many  times.  It  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  aiui  Forestry,  on  which  I 
serve.    As  yet,  it  has  not  struck  home. 

For  this  reason.  I  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  present  in  this  report  ttptdtLC  illustra- 
tlcms  of  how  the  importation  ot  unlim- 
ited quantities  of  Mexican  hibor  ad- 
versely affects  small  family  operated 
farms. 

Let  us  consider  lettuce  The  spring 
lettuce  crop  is  grown  in  Arizona  and 
Cahfomia,  largely  with  foreign  lahrar, 
and  in  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia  exclusively  with  domestic 
labor.  Over  the  past  6  years,  produc- 
tion in  the  Western  States  has  risen 
while  production  in  eastern  areas 
dropi)ed. 

Frequently  during  the  debate  a  Sena- 
tor has  risen  and  said,  "My  State  is  not 
affected.  We  do  not  use  braceros  in  our 
State.  We  do  not  hire  Mexican  labcM*.** 
Yet  the  Senator  says,  "I  favor  the  bill, 
because  it  benefits  farmers  elsewhere." 

The  fact  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  that 
in  the  State  of  North  Canrilna.  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  and  the  State  of 
Georgia  the  farmer  is  affected,  but  he 
is  adversely  affected.  He  is  adversely 
affected  because  of  competition  from 
other  areas  of  the  country  in  respect  to 
crops,  which  drives  the  prices  down. 
Prices  are  driven  down  not  only  in  Ari- 
zona and  Texas,  but  also  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  other 
competing  States. 

Over  the  past  6  yearn  production  In  tha 
Western  States  has  risen,  while  produa- 
tlon  in  the  eaatem  areas  has  dropped. 

There  haa  been  a  clear  downward  drift 
in  avaraffe  price  for  both  thr  eastern  and 
weatem  arop.  Tha  average  price  par 
hundradwtlffht  for  aaatani  tittuee  da- 
ollnad  IS  paraant  to  MM  for  IfM  and 
INO;  tha  aorraipondlnff  prtaa  for  waal- 
am  lattuoa  want  down  II  pariant  td 
19  M,  It  appaan  that  tha  avanablllif 
of  foreign  labor  has  ccmlributad  to  lower 
returns  for  eaatem  farmers  by  Vff9%' 
panding  production  and  by  anabUna 
waatam  growers  to  take  over  some  of 
the  markets  formerly  available  to  small 
farmers  in  the  East. 

Next  let  us  consider  strawberries, 
California  growers  have  doubled  their 
production  of  mldsprlng  strawberries 
for  processing  over  the  last  decade, 
largely  with  the  help  of  Mexican  labor. 
U.S.  production  rose  by  about  20  per- 
cent and  prices  fell  18  percent.  The  five 
other  States  producing  this  crop  In  com- 
petition with  California— Virginia.  Ken- 
tucky. Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Okla- 
homa—all  of  which  use  domestic  labor 
for  strawberries,  have  curtailed  produc- 
tion sharply  as  prices  fell. 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  bra- 
cero program  works  to  the  benefit  of 
farmers  who  cannot  hire  people  to  work 
on  their  farms  to  help  them  produce. 
The  fact  is  that  it  may  benefit  certain 
large  contracting  associations  in  Texas 
and  California,  but  in  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and 
Oklahoma  strawberry  production  has 
dropped.  Of  course,  the  income  of 
strawberry-producing  farmers  has  t>ecn 
sharply  reduced. 
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As  for  tomatoes,  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  California  workers  who  harvest 
tomatoes  for  processing  are  Mexican 
workers.  U.S.  production  of  this  crop 
averaged  3.8  million  tons  in  1959  and 
1960,  about  3  percent  higher  than  in 
1950  and  1951.  California's  annual 
production  rose  0.5  million  tons  over  this 
period  while  annual  output  in  other  pro- 
ducing States,  which  rely  mainly  on  do- 
mestic labor,  went  down  by  about  0.4 
million  tons,  nearly  a  half  million.  The 
U.S.  average  price  to  farmers  dropped 
by  about  12  percent. 

Earlier  today  I  had  a  very  interesting 
colloquy  with  my  good  friend  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland]  .  It  wais  the 
contention  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  that  in  respect  to  these  crops 
there  is  no  price  problem.    He  said: 

We  do  very  well.  We  do  not  suffer  from 
the  kinds  of  probleans  which  plague  agricul- 
ture with  respect  to  which  there  has  been  so 
much  governmental  intervention. 

The  Senator  was  referring,  of  course, 
to  price-support  programs,  and  so  forth. 

The  evidence  I  am  now  producing  is  a 
direct  refutation  of  the  assertion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  use  of  Mexican  labor  probably  has 
a  bearing  on  the  disappearance  of  the 
family -scale  farm  and  the  concentration 
of  production  on  the  large-scale  farm. 
The  Census  of  Agriculture  of  1959  re- 
vealed that  the  number  of  large-scale 
farms,  with  a  value  of  products  sold  at 
$10,000  or  more,  increased  more  than 
one-third  in  the  past  5  years,  from  583,- 

000  to  794,000.  But  meanwhile  the  num- 
k>er  of  medium-  and  small-scale  commer- 
cial farms,  the  real  family  farms,  on 
which  the  family  does  all  the  work,  da- 
ollnad  by  more  than  40  percent. 

Zn  other  word4«  farma  ara  baoomlng 
lariar.  with  largir  acreage  and  larger 
groaa  income,  and  there  la  a  rapid  dla- 
appearance  of  the  small  family  farm. 

One  of  tha  Inavltabla  f%»on§  is  tha 
fact  that  with  regard  to  lattuca,  etraw- 
barriae,  and  tomaioae,  in  all  of  which  tha 
bracaro  program  plays  a  very  large  part, 
tha  prices  drop,  and  production  is  shifted 
from  the  States  in  which  the  family 
farmer  was  and  la  very  largely  supreme, 
to  States  where  large  corporation  farm, 
ing  operation  is  prevalent. 

It  may  be  inevitable  that  the  family 
farm  type  of  operation  must  gradually 
disappear  from  the  American  scene.  I 
vigorously  disagree  with  that  contention. 

1  think  if  we  give  the  family  farmer  in 
America— whether  it  is  a  dairy  farm, 
vegetable  farm,  or  a  wheat  farm — an 
equal  opportunity  so  that  he  does  not 
have  to  compete  vilth  Imported,  Govern- 
ment-subsidized low  wages,  he  can  do 
very  well. 

The  family  farmer  In  America  Is  the 
most  efflclent  economic  unit,  beyond 
comparison.  That  has  been  proved  mag- 
nificently. If  we  compare  the  increase 
in  efficiency  in  American  agriculture, 
which  is  very  largely  still  a  family  op- 
eration, with  the  Increase  in  efficiency  of 
our  factories  or  the  Increase  in  the  ef- 
ficiency of  any  other  sector  of  American 
economy,  we  find  that  agriculture  has 
done  far  t>etter.  The  President's  eco- 
nomic report  of  a  year  ago  showed  that 


the  efficiency  in  productivity  of  agricul- 
ture had  increased  three  times  as  fast  as 
the  general  increase  in  productivity 
throughout  America.  The  family  farmer 
has  done  extremely  well  from  the  stand- 
point of  efficiency. 

What  is  the  greatest  difference  be- 
tween economic  efficiency  in  this  country 
and  economic  efficiency  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia? It  is  not  in  our  big  factories,  al- 
though we  have  an  advantage  in  our 
labor  productivity  there.  It  is  not  in 
our  marketing  system,  though  that  is 
very  efficient,  and  I  am  sure  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  Russians.  The  really 
overwhelming  advantage  is  that  of 
American  agriculture,  the  family  farm, 
over  the  collectivized  Soviet  agriculture. 
This  is  where  the  decisive  advantage  is. 
Why?  Because  American  family  farm- 
ing is  efficient  and  productive,  and  it 
works.  Nevertheless,  the  smaller  farms 
are  tending  to  dwindle  and  disappear 
because  of  this  imfair  Icind  of  compe- 
tiUon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  may  yield,  so  that 
a  veto  message  may  be  delivered  to  the 
Senate,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCREASED  RETIREMENT  COMPEN- 
SATION OF  CERTAIN  FORMER 
MEMBERS  OF  METROPOLITAN 
POLICE  FORCE,  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  FIRE  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  U8  PARK  POLICE  FORCE, 
THE  WHITE  MOUSE  POLICE 
FORCE,  AND  THE  U,S,  SECRET 
SERVICE— VETO  MESSAGE  (S, 
DOC,  NO.  ID 

Tha  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pill 
m  tha  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  tha 
following  message  from  the  Preeidant  of 
tha  United  SUtai,  which  waa  read,  and, 
with  the  accompanying  bill,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Senate: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval, 8.  1528  to  Increase  the  relief  or 
retirement  compensation  of  certain  for- 
mer members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police 
force,  the  White  House  Police  force,  and 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service;  and  of  widows 
and  children  of  certain  deceased  former 
officers  and  members  of  such  forces,  de- 
partment, or  service." 

This  bill  is  a  reenactment  of  a  similar 
proposal  in  the  last  Congress  which 
President  Eisenhower  expressed  disap- 
proval of  on  September  24,  1959, 

I  find  objectionable  that  portion  of  the 
bill  which  increases  by  10  percent  the 
annuities  of  certain  former  members  of 
the  Police.  Fire  Department,  and  Secret 
Service. 

Already,  as  a  result  of  the  Equaliza- 
tion Act  of  1923,  which  gives  an  auto- 
matic proportionate  increase  in  anniU- 


ties  whenever  active  duty  policemen  and 
firemen  receive  them,  a  significant  num- 
ber of  these  retirees  now  receive  a  larger 
pension  than  their  annual  salaries  while 
on  active  duty.  The  record  also  indicates 
that  this  group  is  much  more  generously 
treated  than  other  District  government 
annuitants  who  are  covered  by  other  re- 
tirement programs.  The  proposal  would 
compound  the  existing  disparity  and  is 
inconsistent  with  essential  objectives  of 
fairness  and  impartiality  to  all  em- 
ployees. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  affecting 
widows  and  surviving  minor  children  of 
deceased  policemen  and  firemen  who  re- 
tired prior  to  October  1,  1956,  are  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  Their  annuities  were  last 
adjusted  in  1949,  and,  in  the  years  since. 
this  fixed  income  has  diminished  in 
value  with  each  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  S.  1918.  which  has  passed  the 
Senate,  provides  for  an  early  increase 
in  these  annuities  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  pass 
this  bill  promptly. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  September  22. 
1961. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H,R.  2010)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wUh  to  point  out  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Wiaoonsin  had  been  Intaraetad  in 
delaylnff  a  voU  or  in  fllibuitaring,  it 
would  have  baan  aaay  for  him  to  objaci 
to  tha  raauaat  of  tha  majority  leader 
that  tha  raadlni  of  tha  veto  maeaaca  ba 
parmittad, 

I  think  tha  veto  U  tha  finit.  eaeond,  or 
third  of  tha  few  vatoae  that  Pracidant 
Kennedy  haa  handed  down.  It  would 
have  bean  extremely  intareeting  to  hear 
the  justlflcatlon  for  the  veto.  However, 
I  think  it  is  necessary  that  we  discuss 
the  subject  at  hand  because  it  is  ex- 
tremely Important,  and  I  believe  that 
the  menu  of  the  bill  should  be  dis- 
cussed. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  discussion 
by  all  Senators  on  this  subject  haa 
largely  been  germane  and  to  the  point. 
We  are  trying  our  level  best  to  persuade 
our  fellow  Senators  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  our  position.  We  are  not  discussing 
extraneous  subjects. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  unfair  that 
the  small  American  family  farm  should 
disappear  partly  because  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  makes  avail- 
able to  large-scale  growers  and  process- 
ing corporations  an  unlimited  supply  of 
foreign  labor  at  wage  scales  which  im- 
dermlne  the  value  of  labor  furnished  by 
the  farm  operators  and  members  of  their 
families.  I  believe  the  family  farm  op- 
erator should  be  given  a  fighting  op- 
portunity to  survive.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  conference  report  would  dam- 
age the  family  farmer  quite  severely. 
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I  come  to  one  of  the  most  si^iiificani 
aspects  ot  the  impact  of  tbe  bin,  and 
that  is  the  HTect  oi  the  extension  of  the 
Mil  on  the  American  farmwoifcer — not 
the  farmer,  but  ttie  fannworkcr.  Amer- 
ican farmworkers  are  among  the  most 
uiKlerpriTfleged  in  the  Nation's  labor 
force.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
1,400,000  fully  unemployed  workers. 
The  average  earnings  of  agriculture 
workers  are  barely  orer  $1,000  a  year. 
Farmworkers  are  excluded  from  mini- 
mum wage,  unemployment  insurance, 
and  most  workmen's  compensation  legis- 
lation. In  addition,  they  are  excluded 
from  legislation  which  protects  the 
rights  of  workers  to  organize  into  unions 
and  to  bargain  with  their  employers. 
Each  year  approximately  400.000  Amer- 
ican farmworkers  are  forced  to  migrate 
in  order  to  avoid  either  low  wages  or 
unemployment  at  home.  While  on  the 
road  the  migratory  workers'  lives  are 
even  worse,  by  reason  of  underemploy- 
ment, low  wages,  poor  housing,  lack  of 
education,  lack  of  health  and  welfare 
services  and,  in  some  cases,  unsafe, 
vehicles  for  transportation.  The  effect 
of  Public  Law  78  on  these  already  down- 
trodden Americans  is  similar  to  the  ef- 
fect of  a  boot  ai^lied  to  the  head  of  a 
person  who.  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  is  already  groveling  in  the  dust. 

Many  Americans  were  deeply  shocked 
by  that  most  impressive  docxmientary  of 
the  American  Broadcasting  System, 
"Harvest  of  »iame  ' 

The  plight  of  the  American  farm- 
worker, the  migrratory  worker  particu- 
larly, Is  one  that  really  touched  the 
heartstrings  of  Americans.  E^arlier  it 
was  brought  out  by  another  Senator 
that  the  Nation  in  many  ways  is  becom- 
ing more  conservative.  I  think  that 
may  well  be  true. 

I  believe  there  is  great  merit  in  that 
position.  Whether  our  Nation  is  becom- 
ing more  conservative  or  less  ccwiserva- 
tive.  I  believe  that  once  Americans  can 
see  a  gross  injustice — and  certainly  the 
treatment  of  the  American  migratory 
farmworker  is  gross  injustice — all  Amer- 
icans, whether  they  are  conservative  or 
liberal.  Democrat  or  Republican,  busi- 
nesB  people  or  laboring  peoi^,  of  high 
Income  or  low  income,  will  feel  that  this 
injustice  should  be  corrected  and  recti- 
fied. On  the  basis  of  all  the  documenta- 
tion we  have,  and  the  magnificent  work 
that  has  been  done  by  the  jxuiior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Ibfr.  Wn.UAMs] 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Aiinnesota 
liii.  McCakthtI,  who  spent  many 
months  investigating  this  situaticm  and 
have  made  their  position  clear  on  the 
fioor,  there  is  no  question  that  this  gross 
injustice  exists  in  America. 

Rev.  William  E.  Scholes.  western  field 
representative,  Divirion  of  Home  Mis- 
sions of  the  National  CouncU  o^ 
Churches,  gave  tbe  following  testimony 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Equipment,  Supplies,  and  Manpower: 

Some  time  ago.  oar  staff  made  an  informal 
fltncty  at  the  needs  of  migrant  workers.  We 
alway*  aak  one  qiiestlon.  which  la  impor- 
tant  to  IM,  and  It  ta:  "What  can  we  beat  do 
to  help?**  We  thought  that  the  answer 
might  conae  that:  "You  could  encourage  the 
school  system  to  help  our  children  with 
their  studies."  or  something  of  this  nature. 


TnstrsMl  aimoat  tnTartabty  high  on  the 
ttat  ai  wtaak  we  eoukl  do  was  to  halp  them 
get  aoBOre  of  the  jobs  back  that  tha  braceros 
had  taken  from  tham. 

AatetaDt  Secretary  of  Labor  HoDeman 

has  stated. 

It  is  not  te  the  public  interest  for  Oov- 
ernment  to  Interpooe  itaelf  In  the  farm  labor 
market  to  guarantee  a  labor  supply  to  am- 

ployers  whose  refusal  to  adjust  wagea.  work- 
ing conditions,  or  personnel  pracUces  creates 
artificial  labor  shortages 

For  9  mooths  in  1959,  four  consultants 
studied  the  effects  of  Public  Law  78  on 
domestic  farmworkers  at  the  request  of 
former  Secretary  erf  Labor,  James  P. 
Mitchell.  These  men  conducted  their 
investigations  not  only  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  but  in  all  the  areas  where  Mexican 
nationals  are  employed.  They  conferred 
with  farm  employers,  domestic  migrants, 
braceros,  government  oCBcials,  and 
others  close  to  or  directly  concerned  with 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program. 

The  four  men  who  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  on  this  subject  were 
certainly  not  radicals,  extremists,  or 
crusaders.  They  are  sound  and  able 
men. 

The  four  men  who  reported  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  on  this  problem  were: 
Ex-Senator  Edward  J.  Thye  of  Minne- 
sota, one  of  the  men  who  helped  write 
Public  Law  78;  Rufus  B.  Von  Kleinsmid. 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  ex-president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona;  Glenn  E.  Garrett, 
executive  director  of  the  Good  Neighbor 
Commission  and  chairman  of  the  Texas 
Council  on  MlgratOTy  Labor;  and  Msgr. 
George  C.  Higgins.  social  action  director 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference. 

These  distinguished  Americans,  from 
varied  backgrounds  and  varied  points  of 
view,  arrived  at  the  unanimous  conclu- 
sion that  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram was  undermining  the  already  de- 
plorable economic  condition  of  American 
farmworkers. 

These  four  men  were  men  of  out- 
standing distinction  and  fairness,  men 
who  were  loc^cing  for  answers,  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  any  political  advan- 
tage, but  because  they  wanted  to  get  the 
most  honest  and  fair  answers  they  could 
get;  and  they  came  to  the  unanimous 
conclusion  that  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program  was  undermining  the  already 
deplorable  economic  condition  of  the 
American  farmworkers. 

Evidence  accumulated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  supports  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  four  consultants. 


A  vast  amoimt  of  evidence  accumu- 
lated by  the  E>epartment  of  Labor  proves 
conclusively  that  the  importation  of 
Mexican  labor  has  had  a  definite  adverse 
effect  on  the  wages  offered  to  American 
labor.  The  following  facts,  based  on 
wage  surveys  made  by  the  Labor  Depcut- 
ment's  Bureau  ot  Employment  Security 
and  compiled  for  tlm  report  at  our  re- 
quest are  to  the  point: 

First.  Hourly  wage  rates  reported  to 
the  UjS.  Department  of  Agriculture  rose 
about  14  percent  from  1963  to  1969.  but 
Labor  Department  surveys  showed  that 
wages  in  most  areas  and  activities  em- 


pk>ying  Mexicans  remained  relatively 
staUe.  Fifty  percent  of  the  studies 
flowed  no  idgniftcant  change  in  rate. 
from  earhcr  to  later  years  within  this 
period.  32  percent  showed  an  increase, 
and  18  percent  showed  a  decline.  De- 
clines would  not  be  expected  to  occur  in 
labor  shortage  situations. 

Second.  In  43  percent  of  the  cotton 
harvest  wage  surreys  in  Mexican -using 
areas  compared  within  the  1953-59 
period,  wage  rates  remained  stable;  and 
in  33  percent  declines  were  reported.  A 
study  of  1960  trends  shows  that  in  57 
percent  of  the  cotton  harvest  wage  sur- 
veys in  important  Mexican-using  areas 
wage  rates  remamed  the  same  as  in  1959, 
while  28  percent  declined.  Most  Mexi- 
can nationals  are  employed  in  the  cot- 
ton harvest. 

In  some  sections  of  Arizona,  wage  rates 
In  the  cotton  harvest  have  remained  vir- 
tually unchanged  from  1953  to  1960,  and 
in  other  areas  of  the  State,  cotton  wage 
rates  have  dropped  50  cents  per  hundred- 
weight 

In  Mississippi  County,  Ark.,  wage  rates 
for  cotton  picking  were  virtually  im- 
changed  from  1963-60.  despite  the  fact 
that  the  USDA  hourly  rate  for  the  State 
as  a  whole  rose  28  percent.  This  area 
uses  11.000  Mexican  braceros. 

Phillips  County.  Ark  ,  had  an  hourly 
cotton  chopping  rate  for  domestic  work- 
ers of  30  cents  in  June  1954.  Although 
the  average  rate  in  June  I960  was  37 
cents,  rates  as  low  as  30  cents  were  still 
being  paid.  Mexican.^  are  paid  contract 
rates  of  50  cents.  The  USDA  average 
hourly  rate  for  Arkansas  was  69  cents  In 
July  1960. 

In  Texas  and  Arkansas  widespread  de- 
clines occurred  between  1959  and  1960  In 
cotton  harvest  rates — pulling  in  Texas 
and  picking  in  Arkansas.  Typically,  the 
decline  was  from  $1.75  to  $1.50  per  hun- 
dredweight in  pulling — Mexicans  are 
paid  the  contract  rate  of  $1.55 — and  from 
$3  to  $2.50  per  hundredweight  In  pick- 
ing. A  notable  exception  resulting  from 
Department  of  Labor  action  under  earn- 
ing policies,  occurred  in  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  where  the  picking  rate 
rose  from  $2  30  to  $2.50.  But  this  fol- 
lowed a  period  of  several  years  In  which 
there  had  been  no  change  in  rate  until 
1959,  when,  also  by  virtue  of  Labor  De- 
partment action,  the  rate  rose  from  $2.05 
to  $2.30. 

Third.  In  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia, wage  rates  remained  unchanged 
at  70  cents  an  hoxir  between  1951  and 
1959.  Recently  the  average  hourly  rate 
has  Increased  to  90  cents  an  hour. 
Nevertheless,  this  rate  Is  about  35  cents 
below  the  average  for  the  State  as  a 
whole.  The  Imperial  Valley  Is  a  bracero- 
dominated  area. 

This  Is  just  some  of  the  evidence  accu- 
mulated by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
There  is  much  more.  For  example.  De- 
partment of  Labor  studies  have  shown 
that  growers  who  hire  foreign  labor  pay 
lower  wage  rates  to  the  Americans  they 
hire  than  growers  who  hire  American  la- 
bor exclusively.  Even  more  important, 
the  Labor  Department  has  found  that 
braceros  are  employed  at  approximately 
20.000  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  year 
round  occupations. 
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Some  persons  have  argued  that  we 
must  engage  in  substantial  Government 
projects,  that  we  have  to  nm  a  substan- 
tial Federal  deficit.  Others  have  argued 
that  we  can  solve  unemployment  by  en- 
gaging in  exterislve  labor-training  pro- 
grams. Indeed,  the  Senate  has  passed  a 
Mil — quite  a  costly  bill,  but  quite  a  neces- 
sary bill — to  provide  training  in  special 
skills  for  labor  which  is  unemployed  and 
cannot  find  work  because  It  does  not 
have  skills  which  are  in  demand. 

Congress  has  passed  an  area  redevelop- 
ment bill.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  was 
a  great  pioneer  in  that  field.  His  work 
finally  came  to  fruition  this  year  when 
the  depressed  areas  bill  was  enacted. 

The  highway  program  and  the  housing 
program,  both  erf  which  are  expensive 
programs,  have  been  justified,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  not  only  on  the  ground 
that  they  provide  services  but  that  they 
put  people  to  work.  I  am  sure  those  pro- 
grams would  not  have  been  nearly  so  ex- 
tensive or  expensive  to  the  American  tax- 
payer if  we  could  not  have  argued  that 
they  are  of  great  value  to  the  unem- 
ployed. 

When  we  bring  in  400.000  Mexicans 
to  compete  with  1.4  million  American 
farmworkers  who  are  out  of  work,  are 
we  helping  to  solve  our  unemployment 
problem?  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
the  greatest  blows  the  Senate  could 
strike  at  unemployment  in  America 
would  be  to  end  this  program.  But  we 
are  not  asking  for  that.  That  may  be 
an  extreme  position.  We  are  asking, 
however,  that  the  program  be  sufficiently 
reformed  so  that  It  will  comply  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  through  his  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  It  is  a  very  modest 
request.  We  have  watered  down  that 
request  through  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment, by  providing  that  when  Mexican 
braceros  come  in,  they  shall  be  paid 
either  90  percent  of  the  average  farm 
wage  in  the  State  in  which  they  are 
employed,  or  90  percent  of  the  national 
farm  wage,  whichever  is  lower.  But 
even  if  the  McCarthy  amendment  were 
rejected,  many  of  us  would  be  willing  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  extending  the 
program,  even  as  It  Is,  for  even  1  year, 
as  was  done  last  year.  Instead,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  program  be  extended 
for  2  years. 

Probably  the  greatest  economic  prob- 
lem facing  the  American  people  today 
is  the  problem  of  unemployment.  We 
certainly  do  not  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  that  problem  by  aggravating  it 
through  subsidizing  the  importation  of 
400,000  Mexicans  to  compete  with  farm- 
workers in  this  country  who  are  out  of 
work.  The  1.4  million  figure  does  not 
include  nonagricultural  workers.  It  in- 
cludes only  farmworkers  in  employment 
situations  such  as  this. 

The  conference  report  provides  the 
braceros  an  extensive  field  for  competi- 
tion. Whereas  the  Senate  bill  provided 
a  strict  limitation  on  the  kind  of  work 
the  braceros  could  do,  the  conference 
report  modifies  that  provision  by  the 
following  language: 

And  (2)  modlQcatlon  of  the  provision  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  Mexican  workers  to  op- 


erate or  maintain  power-driven  machinery 
BO  that  this  provision  will  apply  only 
to  power-driven,  self-propelled  harvesting, 
planting,   or  cultivating  machinery. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  jobs  in 
competition  with  American  workers  in 
which  the  braceros  are  obviously  free  to 
compete. 

At  a  time  when  underemployment  in 
agriculture  has  reached  the  equivalent 
of  1.4  million  fuUy  unemployed  persons, 
the  employment  of  foreign  workers  in 
these  jobs  is  a  disgrace.  This  1.4  mil- 
lion figure  does  not  include  nonagri- 
cultural workers;  it  Includes  only  farm- 
workers. In  an  employment  situation 
such  as  this,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  by 
what  set  of  mental  gymnastics  bracero- 
uslng  growers  can  justify  the  employ- 
ment of  foreign  workers  in  skilled 
occupations. 

It  is  true  that  Public  Law  78,  as  it  is 
presently  written,  does  not  specifically 
limit  the  employment  of  Mexican  labor 
to  unskilled  occupations,  but  It  is  our 
contention  that  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  so  limit  their  employment. 
The  use  of  Mexicans  for  skilled  work 
reduces  the  opportunities  of  domestic 
farmworkers  to  advance  from  unskilled 
to  higher  paid  skilled  jobs  and  tends  to 
lower  the  wage  levels  of  domestic  farm- 
workers employed  in  skilled  occupations. 

I  wish  to  read  from  a  number  of  docu- 
ments which  relate  directly  to  this  pro- 
gram. The  first  is  from  the  senate 
factfinding  committee  on  labor  wel- 
fare of  the  State  Senate  of  California. 
It  bears  a  release  date  of  June  19.  Sen- 
ator James  A.  Cobey,  chairman  of  the 
senate  factfinding  committee  on  labor 
welfare,  said : 

llaterlal  gathered  during  a  2-year  study 
shows  that  the  controversial  bracero  pro- 
gram has  resulted  at  times  In  detrimental 
effects  to  both  domestic  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers and  farmers. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

The  program  was  established  to  supply 
workers  to  farmers  temporarily  when  their 
usual  soxu-ces  of  seasona!  labor  were  Ineuffl- 
cient  to  meet  harvest  demands. 

Some  farmers  have  taken  the  path  of 
least  resistance  and  have  given  up  their 
recruitment  and  utilization  of  domestic 
workers.  They  are  not  always  depend- 
ent on  foreign  labor.  Most  recently 
Mexican  interests  iwstponed  again  any 
concerted  effort  to  employ  legal  re- 
straints to  migratory  workers. 

I  should  say  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  and  his  senior 
colleague  IMr.  Javits],  who  have  been 
making  such  a  fine  fight  on  this  Issue, 
submitted  an  amendment  to  provide 
protection  for  our  domestic  migrant  agri- 
cultural workers  and  at  least  put  them 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  braceros. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
abuses  which  have  been  suffered  because 
of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  Importation 
program.  The  fact  is  that  this  law  hurts 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  our  society — 
the  domestic  migratory  farmworkers. 
Some  315,000  Mexican  farmworkers- 
known  as  braceros — were  imported  under 
Public  Law  78  in  1959.  This  importation 
results  in  a  surplus  of  cheap  labor,  so 
that  wages  and  working  conditions  can 
be  kept  at  substandard  levels  on  corpo- 


ration farms.  On  some  crops,  Mexicans 
do  virtually  100  percent  of  the  work. 
American  farmworkers  can  expect  an 
average  of  only  138  days  of  employment 
a  year.  Farm  wages  run  as  low  as  30 
cents  an  hour,  and  in  sMne  areas  where 
Mexicans  are  used  in  great  numbers, 
wages  have  actually  declined  in  recent 
years.  Average  Income  for  farmworkers 
was  $829  for  all  of  1959. 

Earlier  I  indicated  that  the  bracero 
program  not  only  has  a  general  effect 
in  keeping  down  the  wages  of  domestic 
farmworkers,  but  it  has  a  very  specific 
effect  in  the  areas  where  the  braceros  are 
employed.  These  are  the  particular 
areas  where  wag  ;s  have  remained  sta- 
tionary, or  in  some  cases  have  declined, 
whereas  in  other  areas,  where  braceros 
are  not  employed,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  able  to  show  that  farm 
wages  have  increased  consistently.  This 
is  especially  contradictory  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  only  justification  for 
the  program  is  supposed  to  be  the  labor 
shortage.  In  a  labor  shortage  area 
wages  should  be  increasing,  not  decreas- 
ing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Will  the  Senator 
list  some  of  the  States  where  the  average 
wase  is  30  cents? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  tried  to  be 
as  careful  as  I  can  in  stating  the  wages. 
I  have  said  that  the  average  wage  has 
been  30  cents  in  some  parts  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Al>fDERSON.     For  bracero  labor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  no.  because  it 
has  to  be  50  cents,  imder  the  agreements. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  just  got  through  saying 
that  the  wages  were  30  cents — unless  he 
changes  the  Record.  Will  he  name  a 
State  in  which  it  is  30  cents? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  said  that 
farm  wages  run  as  low  as  30  cents  an 
hour,  and  In  some  areas  where  Mexicans 
are  used  in  great  numbers  wages  have 
actually  declined  In  recent  years. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  contend  that  Arkansas 
is  a  large  user  of  bracero  labor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  I  may  say  that 
one  county  in  Arkansas — Mississippi 
County — has  used  11,000  of  them;  and 
Mississippi  Coimty  is  in  an  area  where 
wages  of  the  domestic  workers  average  as 
low  as  30  or  35  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  At 
one  time,  I  administered  a  program  of 
trying  to  find  labor.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  hope  to  defeat  this 
measure,  or  does  he  desire  to  defeat  it — 
I  shall  put  it  that  way — regardless  of 
his  hope? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  desire  is  to 
amend  and  correct  this  measure,  so  a.<>  to 
bring  it  in  line  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President,  through  his  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  My  position  is  that 
under  present  conditions  we  shall  have 
a  far  better  chance  of  doing  so  If  the  bill 
is  put  over  until  January.     Of  course. 
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what  we  really  would  like  to  do  is  have 
the  conferees  return  to  a  further  con- 
ference and  there  state  that  the  Senate 
insists  on  their  fighting  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  McCarthy  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  believes  in  majority 
rule.  But  is  he  not  actually  suggesting 
that  he  wants  a  return  to  the  importa- 
tion of  wetbacks? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  no;  that  is 
illegal. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  What  else  would 
result  from  his  position?    Nothing  else. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Of  course  not. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  producers  in 
New  Mexico,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  should 
violate  the  law  by  recruiting  Mexicans  to 
come  across  the  border  illegally  to  work 
in  this  country.  I  think  the  law  should 
be  strictly  enforced. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  believe  that  the  only 
way  wetbacks  come  into  the  United 
States  is  by  recruitment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Of  course  not. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  They  swarm  across 
the  border;  they  look  for  opportunities 
to  obtain  employment.  And  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  wants  that  to  continue. 
I  think  it  will  be  terrible  if  it  continues. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  (a)  they 
should  be  sent  back,  and  (b)  we  cer- 
tainly should  not  legalize  the  wetback 
system  or  give  it  approval  by  action  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  anything  like  the  competition 
from  illegally  entered  aliens  that  there 
is  at  the  present  time  under  Public  Law 
78. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  can  only  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  he  is 
arguing  exactly  on  the  side  of  all  the 
large  users  of  bracero  labor  in  my  part 
of  the  country.  All  of  them  have  been 
sending  to  me  telegrams  in  which  they 
urge  that  I  vote  against  the  conference 
report.  Why?  Because  they  want  to 
use  the  wetbacks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh.  no;  the  reason 
they  want  the  conference  report  de- 
feated is  that  they  think  they  can  get 
everything  they  want,  and  they  want  an 
opportunity  for  the  braceros  to  be  al- 
lowed to  operate  farm  machinery,  with- 
out any  limitations.  But  the  bill  pro- 
vides at  least  a  small  limitation.  It  does 
not  satisfy  me,  at  all ;  but  the  conferees' 
modification  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
use  of  Mexican  workers  to  operate  self- 
propelled  harvesting  or  cultivating  ma- 
chinery shall  be  prohibited,  although 
the  big  employers  want  to  use  them  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  found  a  spot  or  two  where  braceros 
were  used  in  such  employment,  and  I 
joined  with  the  employment  agency  in 
our  State  in  seeing  that  that  was 
stopped:  and  today  it  cannot  be  done. 

But  when  they  get  wetbacks,  they  cam 
do  it;  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  an  effort 
being  made  to  bring  in  wetbacks  again. 
We  fought  for  years  against  that. 

I  do  not  say  these  workers  now  are 
paid  all  that  they  should  be  paid ;  but  at 
least  they  are  paid  90  percent  of  the 
prevailing  wage,  and  they  cannot  be  im- 
ported until  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice certifies  that  there  is  an  absolute 


shortage  of  workers.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  indict  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  have  already 
said,  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  has 
no  choice,  because  the  shortage  of  work- 
ers in  that  area  can  be  determined  very 
well  by  associations  of  producers.  After 
all.  if  the  wages  are  driven  down  low 
enough — as  has  been  done — certainly  an 
adequate  supply  of  domestic  workers 
cannot  be  obtained  when  wages  of  35.  50, 
60,  or  75  cents  an  hour  are  offered.  A 
family  cannot  possibly  be  supported  on 
such  a  wage.  It  is  inhumane  to  expect 
people  to  do  this  diCBcult  toil  for  such 
pitifully  inadequate  wages. 

But  I  say  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  is  not  to  bring  in  350.000  or 
400,000  Mexican  workers — or  whatever 
the  total  is.  The  solution  is  to  let  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  operate,  and 
pay  them  decent  wages,  as  is  done  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  many  other 
States. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  And  build  up  a  wet- 
back program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  all  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  contending  for, 
as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  in  the  po- 
sition of  arguing  that  we  should  legalize 
theft,  and  organize  it,  so  it  is  somewhat 
limited  in  its  impact  on  its  victims,  be- 
cause if  we  do  not,  we  create  an  invita- 
tion for  other  people  to  steal,  because 
many  thieves  are  not  caught.  The  rea- 
soning of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is,  it  seems  to  me.  very,  very  tortured. 
I  can  see  no  connection  between  saying 
we  should  vote  for  the  passage  of  a  pro- 
posed law  which  is  bad  public  p>olicy 
and  militates,  in  my  judgment,  against 
the  taxpayers,  as  well  as  against  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  farmworkers — on  the 
ground  that  if  that  law  is  not  enacted, 
people  will  steal  anyway. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  now  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  prob- 
ably would  be  for  prohibition,  but  it  did 
not  work.  When  this  law  is  abolished, 
the  Senator  knows,  or  he  must  know  if 
he  has  had  any  experience  with  it,  we 
shall  have  wetbacks.  The  difference  be- 
tween us  is  that  I  opened  up  the  unem- 
ployment service  in  New  Mexico  in  1936, 
when  we  established  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  and  put  certain 
agencies  under  it.  I  administered  the 
program  for  a  while  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  I  have  watched  it  for  a 
long  period  of  years  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  I  believe  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about.  The  greatest  thing  the 
Senator  can  do  for  the  depression  of 
farm  labor  is  defeat  this  legislation  and 
let  them  go  back  to  the  wetbacks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  very  clear. 
It  is  that  in  this  legislation  we  must  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  for  the  domes- 
tic migratory  workers  so  that  they  will 
not  be  under  unfair  competition.  Then 
I  would  be  willing  to  approve  and  sup- 
port an  extension  of  the  program.  If 
we  cannot  provide  that  protection,  we 
are  legalizing  a  wetback  system,  whether 


the  workers  are  brought  into  this  coun- 
try through  cooperation  with  the  Oov- 
emment  under  Public  Law  78  or  whether 
the  immigration  laws  are  not  enforced. 
There  Is  the  same  devastating  effect  on 
American  workers.  The  way  to  answer 
that  problem  is  to  enforce  the  law.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  enforce 
this  kind  of  law.  I  have  seen  our  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  do  it 
before. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  know 
when  the  Senator  has  seen  the  law  en- 
forced, but  I  have  seen  wetbacks  swim 
the  river  night  after  night.  No  agency 
was  herding  them  across.  They  were 
looking  for  employment.  They  got  it. 
They  receive  far  better  employment  un- 
der far  better  conditions  under  Public 
Law  78.  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
Senator  wants  to  go  back  to  the  old 
conditions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  law  can  be  en- 
forced not  only  by  more  adequate  con- 
trols, but  by  sending  the  wetbacks  back, 
and  by  punishing  the  producers  who 
violate  the  law  by  hiring  them.  Any 
nxmiber  of  things  could  be  done  to  make 
the  law  effective.  Because  the  law  has 
been  violated  before,  it  makes  no  sense 
to  say  we  must  keep  agricultural  work- 
ers in  a  submerged  condition  where  they 
receive  pitifully  low  wages — and  espe- 
cially when  there  are  1.100,000  agrlciil- 
tural  workers  out  of  employment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Can  the  Senator 
get  some  of  those  agricultural  workers 
down  to  our  part  of  the  country?  The 
Elmployment  Service  in  our  area  certi- 
fies steadily  that  it  cannot  find  such 
workers.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
seems  to  be  doubting  these  people,  who 
are  honest  people,  when  they  say  there 
is  an  absence  of  agricultural  workers. 
He  thinks  they  are  lying.  I  do  not  think 
they  are.  I  think  he  ought  to  go  down 
there  and  say  that  to  them.  He  will  get 
a  vigorous  answer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  those  people  are  honest  and 
mean  what  they  say,  but  what  they  are 
saying  is  that  Americans  cannot  be 
found  who  are  willing  to  do  this  hard 
work  for  50  or  60  cents  an  hour.  I  say 
we  should  not  be  able  to  find  American 
workers  who  are  willing  to  do  that  work 
at  such  low  wages.  If  they  are  paid 
enough,  workers  will  be  found,  as  has 
proved  to  be  the  case  in  other  States. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Both  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  are  absolutely  correct,  con- 
sidering the  premise  upon  which  they 
are  proceeding.  Many  years  ago,  as  the 
able  Senator  from  New  Mexico  knows, 
before  we  had  the  benefit  of  what  we  call 
the  Mexican  nationals  contract,  the  wet- 
backs swam  the  Rio  Grande.  They 
swam  the  Rio  Grande  because  certain  of 
our  employers— I  will  not  mention  the 
industry  by  name;  it  was  agricultural- 
used  the  loudspeaker  system  to  draw 
them  across  the  Rio  Grande.  That  is 
why  they  were  called  wetbacks.  They 
came  into  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Colo- 
rado. They  were  used  in  our  agricul- 
tural industry  for  a  few  months,  and 


then  fell  back  upon  our  communities. 
We  took  care  of  them  the  whole  winter, 
in  the  early  days,  before  we  had  any  law. 

Let  US  see  what  has  happened  In  the 
intervening  years.  As  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  said,  as  a  result  of 
the  intelligent,  progressive  legislation  by 
both  State  and  National  Governments, 
we  have  sought  to  protect  the  people  who 
came  into  this  country.  We  do  not  need 
wetbacks  any  more.  We  now  negotiate 
with  the  Mexican  National  Government. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  I  have  voted  for  every 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota fMr.  McCarthy].  Why?  I  shall 
come  to  that  point  later.  I  remember 
one  time  when  I  had  a  very  short  sojourn 
of  3  months  with  President  Truman. 
The  same  problem  arose.  President 
Truman  took  the  firm  position  that  we 
ought  to  have  better  contracts  with  Mex- 
ican nations,  for  the  benefit  of  human 
beings.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  talking  about  people,  and 
not  solely  economic  Issues.  By  the  same 
token,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
said  that,  from  years  of  experience,  this 
is  what  we  have  tried  to  evolve  in  a  grad- 
ual program.  This  is  not  the  sole 
answer. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  economists  are  saying  this.  The 
law  Involves  Mexican  nationals.  It  may 
be  that  there  are  other  States  than  those 
I  mentioned  which  are  affected.  This 
is  not  the  complete  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. What  about  the  great  area  of  the 
American  people  who  are  doing  stoop 
labor?  Do  they  compete  with  Mexican 
nationals?  I  think  that  is  what  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  talking  about 
this  evening.  I  think  it  Is  why  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  was  discxxssing 
his  amendment. 

In  the  State  of  Colorado,  which  bor- 
ders the  great  sister  State  of  New 
Mexico,  we  have  these  problems.  We 
need  Mexican  nationals  because  we  have 
seasonal  crops.  We  have  potatoes,  fruit, 
lettuce,  and  cantaloups.  We  still  have 
not  solved  all  our  problems.  We  have 
not  solved  housing  and  health  problems 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado, but  we  are  taking  steps  forward. 
We  took  great  steps  forward  under  the 
administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. Subsidies  were  created  to  estab- 
lish housing  programs  for  migrant 
workers  which  have  been  abandoned  for 
almost  20  years.  Now  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment says  to  this  country.  "Before 
you  take  a  contract,  show  me  how  you 
are  going  to  treat  my  nationals.  Show 
me  the  health  conditions,  the  water 
conditions,  and  the  housing  conditions. 
Show  me  what  wacres  you  are  going  to 
pay." 

The  Mexican  Government  Is  doing  a 
pretty  good  job  of  negotiating.  Who  is 
not  doing  a  good  job?  The  American 
Government  is  not  doing  the  necessary 
job  for  its  own  American  citizens. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  more. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  This  is  the  issue  to 
which  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  directing  his  remarks. 

I  listened  to  the  discussion  with  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 


Suppose  we  fail  to  realize  our  ideal  or 
our  objective?  Suppose  we  fail  to  realize 
the  objective  sought  Iry  the  proposed 
legislation? 

New  Mexico  and  southern  Colorado 
and  the  areas  of  seasonal  production 
need  the  Mexican  nationals.  We  should 
listen  to  the  Senator  frwn  New  Mexico. 
We  do  not  have  the  necessary  stoop  la- 
bor. I  use  that  term.  We  do  not  have 
the  stoop  labor  necessary  to  bring  the 
produce  from  the  land.  The  farmers 
in  our  area  are  very  poor.  Their  in- 
come is  very  low.  Whole  communities 
subsist  from  one  cash  crop.  It  may  be 
potatoes.  It  may  be  cantalouos.  It 
may  be  a  fniit. 

Who  lives  upon  this  production?  Many 
people  of  the  southern  tier  of  counties  of 
Colorado  are  Spanish-American  people 
who  came  from  Mexico  one  or  two  gen- 
erations ago,  through  Texas,  and  through 
New  Mexico,  into  southern  Colorado.  If 
they  do  not  have  this  work  they  will 
have  nothing. 

In  principle  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  entirely  correct.  This  is 
why  I  supported  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment I  think  it  would  establish  a 
principle.  It  is  a  symbol  to  which  I 
would  adhere.    I  believe  in  it. 

In  the  final  analysis,  to  say  that  we 
should  have  no  legislation  would  be  de- 
structive to  the  economic  well-being  of 
my  own  people.     Thousands  of  Spanish- 
American  people  live  under  substandard 
conditions.    They    receive    substandard 
wages.    The  answer,  however,  is  not  to 
do  nothing.    We  should  do  something. 
I  commend   the  able  Senator   from 
Wisconsin  for  his  effort  this  evening. 
Whatever  he  does  and  whatever  the  Sen- 
ate does,  I  shall  remember  the  words 
of  President  Truman  almost   10  years 
ago.    There  has  been  little  progress  in 
10  years.    We  keep  fighting.    Perhaps 
next  year  we  shall  move  forward.    The 
next  year  we  may  move  forward  further. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been 
very  patient.    I  remember  not  so  many 
years  ago  when  American  citizens — not 
Mexican    nationals — were    brotight    in 
trucks    all   the   way   from   Texsis   into 
southern  Colorado.    There  would  be  a 
truckload   of   people,    not   seated,   but 
standing,  like  cattle,  in  the  truck.    The 
truck  driver  might  drive  for  24  hours 
and  then  suddenly  fall  asleep,  and  there 
would  be  a  slaughter  on  the  highway. 
I  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  asked  the  Com- 
mission to  imp>ose  regulations  upon  the 
interstate  transportation  of  people.    I 
asked  the  Commission  to  give  people  the 
same    consideration    they    gave    hogs, 
sheep,  and  cattle  moved  interstate.     We 
now  have  certain  regulations  in  Colo- 
rado.    We  are  far  behind  some  of  the 
other  States.    I  do  not  know  what  New 
Mexico  has  done.     It  all  takes  time. 

I  said  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Cmnmission,  "You  should  put  some  in- 
surance on  the  trips.  If  you  put  a  value 
on  people,  as  you  do  on  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  the  insurance  companies  will 
take  care  of  the  problem." 
It  takes  a  long  period  of  time. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. I  know  that  his  principle  is  correct. 
His  fight  is  a  proper  one.  However,  we 
m\ist  not  do  anything  to  obstruct  the 
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passage  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
which  is  vitally  necessary. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  first  place, 
I  agree  that  we  should  pass  Improved 
legislation.  However,  I  feel  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  has  analyzed 
the  problem  very  thoroughly  and 
carefully,  is  correct  in  saying  that  if 
we  postpone  consideration  to  a  day  cer- 
tain in  January,  though  the  law  would 
die  on  December  31,  only  10  or  15  days 
would  elapse  in  which  the  law  would 
not  be  effective.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  after  carefully  analyzing 
the  problem,  that  the  impact  on  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  farm  producers  would 

be — and   this   is   the   word   he    used 

negligible. 

I  feel  we  should  do  something,  and  do 
something  now.  There  are  a  number  of 
things  on  which  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
agree.  I  think  the  Senate  conferees 
should  go  back  to  conference  and  insist 
on  the  McCarthy  amendment. 

If  we  cannot  do  that— if  we  cannot 
have  the  McCarthy  amendment — then 
we  should  have  the  other  provisions  in 
the  bill  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  presented  to  the 
Senate.  They  are  important  provisions 
for  protection  of  minimum  wages  for 
the  braceros,  to  protect  our  own  people 
against  competition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  postponement  of 
consideration  of  this  problem  until  next 
year  would  be  sensible.  We  are  wilUng 
to  bargain  further.  I  would  at  least  like 
to  see  the  program  continued,  not  for  2 
years,  but  for  only  1  year.  Last  year  the 
program  was  extended  for  1  year.  This 
year  the  bill  calls  for  a  2-year  extension. 
The  more  often  the  proposal  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  more  opportunity 
there  will  be  for  reform  in  the  law. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  help 
in  this  regard. 

It  has  been  charged  that  if  the  pro- 
gram were  abolished  it  would  encourage 
a  great  increase  in  "wetbacks."  That 
has  been  the  assertion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  confirmed  it. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
a  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in  the 
country,  and  who  is  very  experienced  in 
this  field.  If  he  can  tell  me  how  many 
"wetbacks"  there  were  and  if  there  is 
any  authoritative  or  reliable  estimate  to 
indicate  how  many  there  would  be  if  this 
program  lapses?  Or  whether  more  wet- 
backs would  come  into  the  United  States 
than  there  are  braceros  who  come  into 
the  United  States  legally? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  kept  track  of  illegal  importation. 
That  is  like  asking,  "How  much  'boot- 
leg' whisky  was  drunk  in  the  United 
States?"  It  was  too  much,  but  nobody 
knew  how  much  it  was. 

I  can  only  say  that  there  were  thou- 
sands of  "wetbacks."  I  have  seen  a  thou- 
sand of  them  at  one  time  shoved  back 
across  the  border. 

There  was  a  limited  nimiber  of  en- 
forcement (^cers  at  El  Paso.  When 
President  Truman  came  to  the  South- 
west in  1948,  I  was  on  his  special  train, 
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We  talked  to  him  at  El  Paso.  He  had 
been  critical  of  some  things  concerning 
the  bracero  labor.  I  loved  President  Tru- 
man. I  love  him  today.  I  wished  to 
have  him  understand  the  situation.  To 
give  him  firsthand  information,  we 
brought  in  men  from  the  customs 
ofiBce.  We  put  them  inside  his  private 
car,  so  that  he  could  ask  them  if  tliey 
could  enforce  the  legislation  against 
"wetbacks."  They  all  told  him  it  was 
impossible. 

A  great  many  of  the  people  who  live 
on  one  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  look  a 
little  like  the  people  who  live  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  They 
speak  English.  They  get  along  very 
well.  They  remember  where  they  are 
supposed  to  live.  They  have  lived  in 
old  Mexico,  or  in  some  other  place.  It 
is  pretty  hard  to  prove  they  are  "wet- 
backs." That  takes  time.  Nobody  knows 
exactly  how  many  "wetbacks"  there  were, 
but  the  number  was  sufficient  to  do  all 
the  work  necessary  in  stoop  labor. 

What  happened  when  the  Mexican 
Government  made  its  contracts?  As  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  carefully  pointed 
out,  the  U.S.  Government  insisted  that 
decent  dwellings  be  provided  for  these 
people.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  not  deny  that.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  and  I  know  it  is  so. 

The  Government  insisted  upon  a 
decent  supply  of  drinking  water.  At  one 
time,  the  Goverrjnent  Insisted  upon 
medical  attention,  and  life  insurance 
policies.  They  were  only  small  life  in- 
surance policies,  to  be  sure,  for  only 
$1,000,  but  no  one  had  had  that  sort  of 
protection  before. 

I  have  seen  people  from  northern  New 
Mexico  go  by  the  truckload  into  the 
sugarbeet  fields  of  Colorado,  there  to  be 
employed  as  families,  not  as  individuals. 
Now  the  Mexican  Government  contracts 
and  specifies  who  shall  work  and  who 
shall  not  work. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, on  whom  I  know  I  am  making  no 
impression,  that  an  ounce  of  experience 
is  sometimes  worth  quite  a  little  of 
theory.  I  have  seen  the  situation  change 
with  reference  to  the  emplosonent  of 
agricultural  labor.  Many  people  who 
grow  cotton  in  my  State  do  not  make 
bracero  contracts  because  they  cannot 
afford  bracero  labor. 

The  labor  is  higher  priced  than  domes- 
tic labor. 

If  the  Senator  succeeds  in  his  ambition 
to  put  the  question  over  until  January, 
the  people  in  my  part  of  the  coimtry,  up 
and  down  the  Rio  Grande,  who  want  to 
get  wetbacks  will  be  glad  to  tender  a  ban- 
quet to  him  and  hail  him  as  a  conquering 
hero.  That  would  be  the  worst  thing 
that  could  happen. 

The  standard  of  living  of  braceros  has 
been  raised,  largely  with  the  assistance 
of  President  Tnunan  in  consultation 
with  President  Aleman.  They  estab- 
lished decent  standards  and  tried  to  live 
up  to  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Can  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  inform  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senate  how  the 
conference  report  would  prevent  the 
large  producers,  who  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  says  are  eager  to  get  wet- 
backs, from  bringir  g  them  in?   The  con- 


ference report  would  not  Increase  the 
number  of  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion enforcement  officers.  It  would  not 
provide  any  change  in  the  law  in  that 
respect.  Why  can  they  not  go  ahead 
and  do  what  they  did  before? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  I  did  not  say  they 
were  eager  to  get  wetbacks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  said 
that  the  people  along  the  Rio  Grande 
would  tender  me  a  big  banquet  if  I  could 
defeat  the  program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  said  that  so  long 
as  the  present  law  is  on  the  books,  the 
Mexican  Government  will  stop  the  wet- 
backs from  crossing  the  border.  I  have 
seen  representatives  of  the  Mexican 
Government  standing  on  the  beach  be- 
tween Juarez  and  EI  Paso  to  make  sure 
that  the  people  getting  on  the  streetcars 
were  not  coming  over  to  engage  in  agri- 
cultural labor  in  the  United  States.  I 
have  seen  them  lining  the  banks  of  the 
river  to  make  sure  that  their  citizens  did 
not  come  to  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  the  pwlicy  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  braceros  come  in 
under  contracts  legally  executed  with 
the  United  States.  If  we  abolish  the 
right  of  the  Mexican  Goveriunent  to 
make  such  contracts,  the  people  affected 
will  have  no  place  to  turn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  It  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  if. 
in  order  to  get  better  terms  and  wages 
for  the  Mexican  nationals,  the  Senate 
should  postpone  action  on  the  confer- 
ence report  until  10  or  15  days  after  the 
first  of  the  year,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment would  then  change  its  program 
and  not  prevent  Mexican  nationals  from 
coming  into  this  country? 

It  seems  to  me  they  would  do  all  they 
could  to  assist  their  own  citizens. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  realize  that  it 
seems  that  way  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  way 
to  people  who  know  the  opposite  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Why  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Because  we  have 
watched  what  has  happened.  We  have 
lived  through  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  page  8  of  the 
committee's  report — not  the  conference 
report — is  a  list  of  the  States  in  which 
Mexican  nationals  were  employed  last 
year.  I  noticed  that  more  than  1,000 
were  employed  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  those  1,000 
braceros.  or  Mexican  nationals,  could 
not  possibly  have  been  employed  if  they 
were  illegally  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
I  know  where  they  are  employed.  I  know 
the  towns  in  which  they  are  employed. 
I  know  that  in  town  after  town  it  would 
be  virtually  impossible  in  Wisconsin  to 
live  very  long  without  the  authorities 
knowing  that  wetbacks  are  there. 

We  have  a  very  law-abiding  State.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has,  too.  But  we  would  not  stand 
for  this  kind  of  thing  if  those  people 
were  there  illegally.  There  might  con- 
ceivably be  one  or  two  of  them  who 
would  get  through.  But  we  would  not 
get  1,000. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  What  would  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  do  if  those  1,000  peo- 
ple were  needed? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  would  send 
them  right  back.  They  would  be  in  Wis- 
consin illegally. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Not  illegally. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    As  wetbacks. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Those  1.000  Mexi- 
can nationals  who  are  now  in  Wisconsin 
are  there  because  an  official  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  said  they  were  needed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Oh,  indeed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
to  say  that  he  would  be  happy  to  let  the 
contract  go  by  the  board  and  not  allow 
those  people  to  come  in  when  they  are 
needed? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  never  made  that 
statement. 

What  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  said  over  and  over  again  is  that  the 
bill  should  provide  an  improvement. 
The  Kennedy  administration  has  said 
that  unless  there  is  reform  and  improve- 
ment in  the  proF>osed  legislation,  it 
should  not  be  enacted.  That  is  exactly 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  would  not  be  happy  to  see  the 
program  end.  I  say  it  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  it  should  be  improved.  I  say 
that  if  it  were  ended,  there  would  be  no 
tremendous  disaster,  because  even  in  my 
State,  if  our  people  are  willing  to  pay 
high  enough  wages,  we  could  find  1.000 
people  who  would  take  the  positions 
which  would  be  available.  No  wetbacks 
could  remain  there  under  those  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  ANDE21SON.  If  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  said  is  true,  the 
person  who  certified  the  braceros  should 
be  removed  from  his  job.  I  am  surprised 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  al- 
lowed them  to  remain  there. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  person  who 
certified  the  workers  has  acted  correctly. 
The  fact  is  that  the  prevailing  wage  in 
Wisconsin,  and  throughout  the  Nation — 
because,  of  course,  we  have  national 
competition  in  the  commodities  that  are 
purchased — is  such  that  we  carmot  em- 
ploy American  citizens  to  do  that  kind 
of  work  at  that  particular  wage. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  has 
said  that  it  is  all  right  in  Wisconsin  but 
wrong  in  Texas. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  all  right  in 
Texas. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator said  it  was.  Does  the  Senator  dis- 
approve of  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  disapprove  ol 
continuing  the  program  unless  it  is  im- 
proved as  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration. If  it  is  not  improved  in  that 
way,  I  say  we  are  better  off  without  it. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  prob- 
ably got  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  off 
the  point,  which  is  that  the  wetbacks 
could  not  possibly  continue  to  be  em- 
ployed in  Wisconsin,  because  I  am  sure 
that  1.000  illegal  wetbacks  from  Mexico 
could  not  work  in  Wisconsin  for  any 
period  of  time  without  being  discovered 
and  sent  back.  I  am  sure  if  that  were 
true  in  Wisconsin,  it  would  also  be  true 
in  Wyoming,  Georgia,  Nebraska.  Mon- 
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tana,  Colorado,  and  Michigan,  which 
employs  11.000.  and  in  a  number  of  other 
States. 

It  may  be  a  real  problem  in  Texas, 
which  is  directly  on  the  border.  As  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  so  well  pointed 
out.  many  Mexican-Americans  work 
there. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  problem 
will  be  great  on  the  border,  and  would 
include  the  States  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
California  and  Arizona.  There  11  would 
be  a  difficult  problem. 

I  think  we  are  far  better  off  with  the 
present  program  and  the  progress  we 
have  thus  far  made.  I  am  only  trying 
to  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that,  of  course,  he  did  not  get  all 
he  wanted  in  the  bill.  In  the  past  12 
years,  other  proposed  legislation  related 
to  agriculture  has  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  did  not  approve  of  a  great  deal 
of  it.  Two  or  three  times  I  made  mo- 
tions on  the  floor  to  strike  out  some  price 
level  provision  and  to  substitute  another 
provision.  Some  of  those  motions  car- 
ried, and  the  bill  would  go  to  confer- 
ence and  come  back  without  the  amend- 
ment for  which  I  had  fought. 

I  did  not  try  to  take  away  from  the 
American  farmer  what  little  good  he  got 
out  of  the  bill  by  standing  up  and  trying 
to  kill  the  bill,  saying  that  if  we  held  off 
further  action  for  4  or  5  years  we  would 
get  a  better  bill  for  the  farmer. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that,  having  lost  his  point,  he  would  do 
a  disservice  to  the  farmers  by  saying, 
"Let  us  postpone  action  until  January, 
and  return  to  the  wetback  system." 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Let  us  come  to  the 
wetback  system.  I  was  about  to  quote  a 
man  who  is  probably  the  outstanding 
authority  on  immigration  questions  in 
this  country.  He  is  Gen.  J.  M.  Swing, 
Commis-sioner  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice.  What  did  he  say?  He  said 
in  a  letter  that  he  sent  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy  J,  dated 
February  8,  as  follows: 

In  response  to  your  first  question,  the 
Service  does  not  believe  that  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  78  brought  about  a  significant 
reduction  of  Illegal  wetback  entries.  Prom 
the  attached  table.  It  will  be  observed  that 
for  at  least  3  years  following  enactment  of 
the  law.  the  apprehension  of  wetbacks  rose 
appreciably  to  the  alltlme  high  of  over  1 
minion  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1954. 

He  went  on  to  document  his  position. 
He  presented  a  series  of  tables  which  in- 
dicated very  clearly  that  his  position  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  can  only  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  if  he 
is  satisfied  that  General  Swing  is  an  ex- 
pert, I  am  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  talking  about 
the  wetback  situation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  He  is  a  former 
friend  of  a  distinguished  American  who, 
lacking  any  other  form  of  emplosrment, 
was  sent  down  to  the  border  to  take  care 
of  charges  that  were  made.  He  made 
several  trips  into  Mexico  in  the  form  of 
fancy  hunting  expeditions,  equipped 
with  American  airplanes.  He  probably 
found  out  all  about  the  wetback  situa- 
tion. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  give  me  the  name  of  one  who  is  more 
of  an  authority  on  the  question  of  the 
violation  of  immigration  laws  than  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  The  discussion  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
been  very  important.  No  one  can  mis- 
construe the  position  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  with  which  in 
principle  I  thoroughly  agree.  I  voted 
for  all  the  McCarthy  amendments. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  see 
that  when  Mexican  nationals  come  into 
this  country,  first,  that  they  have  a  wage 
scale  that  is  commensurate  with  their 
work,  so  that  their  presence  would  not 
interfere  with  American  labor.  If  I 
understand  correctly  one  point  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  we  have  Amer- 
ican labor  who  can  do  the  same  work. 
I  am  thinking  of  my  own  State  of  Col- 
orado. On  the  other  hand,  this  ques- 
tion reminds  me  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  can  give  an  opinion  on  each 
side.  I  ask  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  to  pay  attention  to  what  I  am 
about  to  say. 

I  do  not  quite  agree  that  if  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  is  post- 
poned for  a  little  time  the  wetbacks  will 
fiood  over  the  Rio  Grande.  The  able 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] has  spelled  this  out  quite  clearly. 
He  is  giving  the  history  of  what  was  done 
some  25  or  30  years  ago.  This  used  to 
be  the  practice.  In  my  State  groups  of 
people  went  to  the  Rio  Grande  with  loud- 
speakers and  enticed  Mexicans  to  swim 
across  the  river.  We  do  not  want  any 
more  wetbacks  in  this  country.  When 
a  wetback  comes  into  the  country  il- 
legally, not  only  does  he  not  get  his 
pay,  but  he  is  threatened  with  jail.  We 
want  no  more  of  that.  What  we  want 
is  a  better  contract  with  the  Mexican 
nationals.  Why?  We  do  not  want  Mexi- 
can nationals  to  come  in  with  a  low 
salaried  contract  of  any  kind  as  com- 
pared with  the  wage  that  American  farm 
laborers  get.  Does  not  the  Senator  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree.  That  is 
one  of  the  arguments  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  making. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  other  question  is 
one  which  I  have  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Are  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  President  now  advocating  that,  un- 
less the  McCarthy  amendment  is  in- 
cluded that  the  bill  should  go  over  until 
next  year? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No ;  as  usual  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  been  that  specific. 
I  believe  the  President  would  be  in  error 
if  he  indicated  on  what  grounds  he  would 
veto  the  bill.  He  has  not  done  so.  No 
President  has  done  that  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  not  talking  about 
a  veto. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  has  not  indi- 
cated that  it  should  go  over  imtil  next 
year.  It  has  been  indicated  that  unless 
there  is  a  significant  reform  in  Public 
Law  78,  and  unless  it  is  improved,  the 
program  should  not  be  continued.  In 
other  words,  they  feel  that  a  simple  ex- 


tension of  the  existing  law  is  not  enough. 
This  is  the  only  point  I  make. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  conference 
report  represents  substantially  the  House 
position.  The  House  accepted  three 
technical  changes  which  were  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  report  provided  for  a  modest — 
a  too  modest — provision  with  respect  to 
the  kind  of  work  braceros  can  do.  Ex- 
cept for  that,  it  did  nothing  to  provide 
any  improvement  whatever  with  respect 
to  the  minimum  wage  to  be  paid  bra- 
ceros. This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  crux 
of  any  substantial  and  significant  re- 
form in  the  Mexican  labor  program. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Since  the  conference 
has  there  been  any  communications  from 
the  administration  as  to  its  position  on 
the  bill  as  reported? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  entirely  in  principle?  In 
every  vote  I  have  cast  I  have  refiected 
this  principle,  m  entire  agreement  with 
the  Senator's  position  on  this  subject. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  administration,  how  can 
we  justify  postponing  consideration?  If 
the  position  is  not  clear  in  the  latter 
part  of  September,  how  do  we  know  what 
the  situation  will  be  in  January? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  has  not  been 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  in 
which  he  clearly  said  that  no  significant 
damage  would  be  done  if  the  program 
were  postponed  until  next  year. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  was  the  date 
of  that  letter? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Unfortunately,  as 
so  often  happens,  the  material  I  have 
been  uaing  and  have  incorporated  in 
the  Record  is  now  being  processed. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  the  date  of  the 
letter  subsequent  to  the  conference? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  not.  The 
conference  was  held  at  an  extremely 
recent  date.  I  believe  it  recognized  the 
kind  of  situation  that  could  develop  in 
the  conference.  It  was  responsive  to 
such  a  situation. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  hope,  therefore, 
there  will  be  no  vote  on  this  question 
this  evening,  in  view  of  the  remarks  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  We 
should  have  a  clear  statement  from  the 
administration.  This  is  their  respon- 
sibility, not  ours  alone.  Let  them  speak. 
If  we  can  get  a  letter  here  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  10  o'clock  or  11  o'clock,  and  not 
have  a  vote  on  the  question  this  evening, 
we  shall  find  out  if  there  would  be  any 
damage,  in  their  opinion.  They  have  the 
experts.  They  have  the  staff.  If  they 
want  this  program  to  go  over  until  next 
year,  let  them  say  so.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator agree? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  we  are  a 
legislative  body.  We  should  reach  our 
own  conclusions. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  We  would  be  legislat- 
ing on  what? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
the  vote  should  go  over. 

Word  from  the  White  House  would  be 
helpful.    The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
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is  somewhat  reluctant  to  demand  or  in- 
sist that  action  not  be  taken  without 
word  from  the  White  House  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  Senator's  point 
is  very  well  taken. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  each  of  us  has  only  a  smaU 
staff,  and  that  this  problem  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Labor? 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  a  large  force. 
They  know  what  goes  on  ;n  each  State. 
If  this  contract  is  not  injurious  to  the 
agricultural  sector,  or  the  labor  sector, 
we  should  have  that  information.  We 
cannot  know  this  individually,  although 
I  agree  entirely  in  principle  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  However, 
I  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  logic, 
clarity,  intelligence,  and  proper  legisla- 
tive action,  this  question  could  go  over. 

We  can  decide  this  question  in  1  hour 
in  the  morning.  Why  must  we  say  we 
will  do  this  because  we  are  a  legislative 
body,  and  merely  because  of  that?  We 
legislate  upon  the  basis  of  intelligence, 
knowledge,  and  facts.  No  Member  of 
this  body  today  knows  what  the  effect 
would  t)€  if  ratiiication  of  a  contract  with 
Mexico  were  delayed  with  respect  to  the 
people  coming  into  our  area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  the  letter  in 
front  of  me  now.  It  has  no  date  on  it. 
It  might  have  been  more  recent  than  I 
indicated.  Let  me  read  the  first  and  last 
paragraphs.  I  believe  they  indicate  a 
little  more  specifically,  at  least,  what  the 
answer  might  be.  This  is  from  Secretary 
Arthur  Goldberg.    He  says: 

I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  yotir 
Inquiry  aa  to  the  harm  that  might  be  caused 
to  the  agricultural  community,  at  to  Indi- 
vidual growers,  If  the  Congress  failed  to 
enact  an  ezteiulon  of  the  Mexican  labor  pro- 
gram (Public  Law  78)  at  this  session.  I 
recognize  that  at  this  Jtmcture  when  con- 
sideration of  some  vitally  Important  legis- 
lation is  being  deferred  until  next  year,  such 
deferral  of  Public  Law  78  enactment  is  not 
out  of  the  question. 

Then  he  deals  at  considerable  length 
with  the  substance,  and  he  simi- 
marlzes 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Would  the  Senator 
say  that  the  Secretary  wants  some  other 
things  included  in  the  bill?  Have  I  been 
denied  that  information? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  indicates  what 
the  effect  would  be  on  the  growers,  and 
what  the  effect  would  be  on  the  farmers, 
if  this  program  should  go  over  and  not 
be  enacted,  and  what  the  effect  would 
be  on  his  Department.  His  Department 
must  administer  the  program.  He  points 
out  that  in  January  and  February  there 
Is  no  shortage  of  agricultural  labor. 
This  is  not  a  period  of  great  shortage, 
although  there  is  some  need  for  labor 
in  Texas  and  Florida. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  And  perhaps  south- 
em  Colorado. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  January  and 
February? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  talking  about 
now. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  am  discussing 
what  the  situation  would  be  if  the  bill 
were  to  go  over  and  not  be  enacted  into 
law  until,  say,  the  15th  of  January  or 
the  20th  of  January.  It  would  be  in 
effect  until  December  31.    This  situation 


was  dealt  with  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor.   He  concludes  by  saying: 

These  various  considerations  suggest  that 
damage  to  the  farm  economy  or  to  Individ- 
ual farmers,  if  enactment  of  a  Public  Law 
78  extension  were  deferred  to  next  year, 
would  be  negligible.  The  anticipated  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  Department's  staff  and 
upon  its  operational  efficiency,  however,  are 
sufficient  to  lead  me  to  suggest  that  deferral 
should  take  place  only  If  acceptable  mo<ll- 
fications  cannot  be  achieved  at  this  session. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis 
of  the  conference  report,  that  acceptable 
and  sigrnificant  modifications  have  not 
been  made  in  the  legislation.  There- 
fore, it  is  my  conclusion,  even  though 
there  might  be  some  adverse  effect  upon 
the  Department  staff  in  its  operational 
efficiency,  that  it  would  be  worth  the 
cost,  because  there  is  no  significant  ef- 
fect— the  adjective  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  "negligible" — on  the 
farm  economy  of  America. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  will  permit  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Colorado  to  have  an 
expression  of  opinion.  As  I  have  said,  I 
agree  to  the  philosophy  and  the  great 
statesmanship  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  But  if  I  read  the  letter  of 
Secretary  Goldberg  to  the  people  of 
Colorado,  they  would  laugh  me  out  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  because 
he  said  there  would  be — as  I  remember 
the  words — "no  significant  impact." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  said  the  impact 
would  be  negligible. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  He  said  the  impact 
on  the  livelihood  of  a  small  segment  of 
people  would  be  negligible.  I  am  glad 
to  say  there  is  no  longer  any  stoop  labor 
in  that  area.  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  depend  on  some  Mexican  nation- 
als for  some  labor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  aU  fairness  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  what  he  is  say- 
ing is  that  If  the  bill  goes  over,  there 
would  be  a  short  period  in  January  when 
the  law  would  not  be  in  effect.  That 
period  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
growers,  because  that  period  is  not  a  pe- 
riod when  a  large  amount  of  farm  labor 
is  needed.  The  Department  only  admin- 
isters the  program  when  Mexicans  are 
in  this  coimtry  in  significant  numbers. 

If  we  add  15  days  in  October  or  Sep- 
tember or  July,  or  In  any  of  the  many 
months  of  the  year  when  Mexicans  are 
working,  then  the  absence  of  the  law 
would  have  a  significant  effect.  But  the 
Secretary  is  referring  only  to  the  short 
period  in  January  when  the  law  would 
not  be  in  effect. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado can  argue  that  this  provision 
would  inconvenience,  let  alone  damage, 
the  farmers  of  southern  Colorado,  be- 
cause I  doubt  very  much  If  there  would 
be  a  single  bracero  in  Colorado — well, 
perhaps  there  might  be  one  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  January  25  but  there  would 
not  be  many  more. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  They  would  be  frozen 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  It  is  the  period  be- 
tween the  1st  and  the  15th  or  20th  of 


January  about  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  talking. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  understand  that 
argument  I  think  it  is  valid  argument 
or  point.  But  for  me  to  go  back  home 
to  the  people  of  Colorado  and  say  that 
we  are  going  to  delay  negotiating  a  con- 
tract over  a  long  period  of  time,  after  a 
contract  has  been  negotiated  and  con- 
summated when  they  now  come  into 
Colorado,  we  have  control  that  has  never 
been  had  before  by  Federal  ofiBcers. 

The  able  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Andkkson]  spoke  about  Mexican 
nationals  in  his  own  State.  There  is  a 
little  town  in  New  Mexico  called  Es- 
panola.  The  whole  community  moves 
into  southern  Colorado  at  this  time  of 
year.  They  are  not  Mexican  nationals^ 
They  are  Mexican  Americans.  They 
bring  their  children  and  families  Into 
Colorado  and  work  in  the  potato  fields. 
I  know,  because  I  watched  with  amaze- 
ment how  the  families  come — not  one 
family,  but  groups  of  families.  I  saw 
children  4,  5.  6,  and  7  years  old.  in  40 
groups,  working  in  an  area. 

Why  is  not  that  work  mechanized? 
Because  the  potatoes  grow  in  the  rocksw 
I  have  walked  among  them.  I  have 
asked  them,  "Why  do  you  do  this  work? 
Where  do  you  go  to  school?"  I  learned 
about  them.  They  make  a  stake  with 
the  family  aiul  then  go  back  to  Espanola 
to  live  through  the  winter.  This  hap- 
pened in  Denver  30  or  40  years  ago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  only  in  the 
winter,  with  the  po6t«)onement  of  the 
proposed  legislation  until  early  in  Jan- 
uary, that  there  would  be  any  effect 
In  the  winter,  as  the  Senator  has  said, 
braceros  are  not  in  Colorado:  they  are 
not  in  Texas;  they  are  not  in  Louisiana. 
They  are  in  Mexico.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  absolutely  correct  in  saying 
that  during  this  period  the  effect  will 
be  negligible.    That  is  all  he  is  saying. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Why  does  he  not  say 
it  now,  after  the  conference  has  taken 
place?  Let  him  say  it  now  or  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Perhaps  he  will 
say  It  tomorrow  morning;  but  his  letter 
satisfies  me,  because  he  has  recognized 
the  situation:  and  it  is  exactly  the  situa- 
tion which  confronts  us  at  the  moment 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  only  a  thousand  In  his 
State.  Wisconsin  Is  away  up  near 
Canada.  It  Is  too  bad  the  labor  cannot 
be  brought  down  from  Canada.  I  am 
trying  to  say  that  from  Texas  to  Ari- 
zona and  into  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
and  California,  we  have  a  peculiar  prob- 
lem. 

While  I  believe  in  the  Senator's  beau- 
tiful philosophy,  and  I  shall  vote  for  it 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  I  must 
consider  the  survival  of  my  State. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  agree;  and 
in  the  event  the  program  were  to  b« 
carried  on  during  next  summer  or  fall, 
I  think  the  danger  to  some  farmers, 
both  in  Wisconsin  and  Colorado,  might 
be  considerable. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  hope  we  will  not 
vote  this  evening.  If  the  Senator  keeps 
talking  a  little  longer,  I  feel  certain  we 
will  not.  I  will  try  to  help  out  In  thia 
problem. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  He  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpful. 

I  observe  In  the  Chamber  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  who  Is  an  outstanding  expert 
In  this  field  and  In  many  others.  Earlier 
today  I  had  a  discussion  with  him  on 
this  particular  issue.  I  should  like  to 
continue  it  now. 

I  refer  to  the  adverse  effect  on  the 
price  which  the  Independent  farmers 
receive,  because  the  larger  farmers  use 
bracero  labor. 

The  spring  lettuce  crop  Is  grown  In 
Arizona  and  California,  largely  with  for- 
eign labor.  The  lettuce  crop  of  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
is  grown  exclusively  with  domestic  labor. 
Over  the  past  6  years,  production  In 
the  Western  States  has  risen  while  pro- 
duction in  eastern  areas  dropped. 

There  has  been  a  clear  downward  drift 
in  average  price  for  both  the  eastern 
and  western  crop.  The  average  price 
per  hundredweight  for  eastern  lettuce 
declined  35  percent  to  $3.88  for  1959  and 
1960;  the  corresponding  price  for  west- 
em  lettuce  went  down  15  percent  to 
$3.50.  It  appears  that  the  availability 
of  foreign  labor  has  contributed  to  lower 
returns  for  eastern  farmers  by  over- 
expanding  production  and  by  enabling 
western  growers  to  take  over  some  of  the 
markets  formerly  available  to  small 
farmers  in  the  East. 

Next,  let  us  consider  strawberries. 
California  growers  have  doubled  their 
production  of  mldspring  strawberries  for 
processing  over  the  last  decade,  largely 
with  the  help  of  Mexican  labor.  U.S. 
production  rose  by  about  20  percent  and 
prices  fell  18  percent.  The  five  other 
States  producing  this  crop  in  competition 
with  California — Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma — 
all  of  which  use  domestic  labor  for 
strawberries,  have  curtailed  production 
sharply  as  prices  fell. 

Now  let  us  take  tomatoes.  More 
than  four-fifths  of  the  California 
workers  who  harvest  tomatoes  for  proc- 
essing are  Mexican  workers.  US.  pro- 
duction of  this  crop  averaged  3.8  million 
tons  In  1959  and  1960,  about  3  percent 
higher  than  in  1950  and  1951.  Califor- 
nia's annual  production  rose  five-tenths 
million  tons  over  this  period  while  an- 
nual output  in  other  producing  States, 
which  rely  mainly  on  domestic  labor, 
went  down  by  about  four-tenths  million 
tons,  nearly  a  half  million.  The  U.8.  av- 
erage price  to  farmers  dropped  by  about 
12  percent. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  argued  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
that  the  bracero  program  had  an  ad- 
verse effect  not  only  on  the  migratory 
worker  but  on  the  independent  small 
farmer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  the 
very  able  speech  he  has  just  made  and 
for  the  way  in  which,  as  always,  he 
throws  himself  into  battle  on  the  side 
of  the  weak  and  the  dispossessed.  He 
deserves   great   praise  for  his   attitude 
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in  connection  with  this  matter.  The  de- 
bate will  be  read  by  countless  thousands 
of  people  over  the  country,  and  they  will 
hall  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  their 
champion  who  is  ready  to  defend  them. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wlsconsm  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  know  that  instead  of  adversely 
affecting  those  who  produce  perishable 
crops  In  my  State,  anything  that  has 
happened  elsewhere — braceros,  domestic 
migrants,  offshore  migrants,  and  all  the 
other  confusing  factors — and  the  pic- 
ture is  not  a  simple  one — have  not  been 
able  to  keep  our  industry  from  growing 
tremendously,  both  In  size  and  In  pros- 
perity. Only  a  few  years  ago  California 
produced  a  good  deal  more  citrus  fruit 
than  Florida  did.  But  today  Florida 
produces  more  than  three-fourths  of  all 
the  citrus  fruit  produced  In  the  United 
States,  including  that  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  and  Texas,  In  addition 
to  that  produced  In  Florida.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  the  annual  production  of 
our  crops — whether  citrus  fruits  or  veg- 
etable crops,  or  any  other — the  produc- 
tion in  Florida  has  increased  every  year. 
During  the  years  In  which  the  price- 
supported  crops  have  been  going  down, 
we  have  continued  year  after  year  to 
advance  In  the  value  of  our  production, 
and  last  year  it  reached  $820  million. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  I  think  he  Is  completely 
wrong  In  several  of  his  conclusions;  and 
he  could  not  be  more  wrong  than  he  is 
in  his  statement  that  there  will  be  no 
immediate  effect  in  January  or  even  up 
to  early  February  upon  those  who  pro- 
duce highly  perishable  crops. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  California 
navel  oranges,  after  the  end  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  Christmas  holidays,  begin  to 
move  right  after  New  Year's  Day,  and 
move  in  great  quantities  during  January 
and  February,  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  find  if  he  has  any  statistics 
on  that  movement.  All  the  Texas  grape- 
fruit have  to  be  moved  before  the  Mexi- 
can fruit  fly  comes  across  the  border. 
Generally  all  the  Texas  grapefruit  has 
to  be  moved  by  April  15 — which  means 
that  January  and  February  are  about  the 
peak  times  of  the  movement  of  the  Texas 
grapefruit.  A  similar  situation  prevails 
in  Arizona,  and  similar  situations  prevail 
with  reference  to  the  particular  perish- 
able vegetable  crops  which  are  produced 
in  Texas,  Arizona,  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  do  not  care  how  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  picture  the  situation;  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  long  before  I  came  to  the  Senate, 
my  practice  was  In  connection  with  agri- 
culture; and  I  represented  officially,  for 
several  years,  the  citrus  industry  of  Flor- 
ida, in  its  national  affairs,  before  I  came 
to  Washington.  So  I  know  something 
about  this  subject;  and  I  know  there  Is 
no  time  at  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin could  strike  a  more  severe  body 
blow  at  those  who  depend  upon  such  la- 
bor to  gather  their  crops  in  the  fields  or 
from  the  fruit  trees  than  in  January  and 
February,  so  far  as  the  States  of  Texas. 


Arizona,  and  southern  California  are  con- 
cerned. 

So  there  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  pro- 
posing here— namely,  that  no  action  be 
taken  now,  but  that  this  question  be 
simply  left  in  abeyance,  with  reliance 
upon  an  old  law  under  which  Mexico  now 
refuses  to  operate — and  I  am  not  stating 
this  on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  someone  else,  but  I  am  statinr 
it  on  the  basis  of  my  own  knowledge,  in 
part,  when  this  legislation  was  enacted — 
Is  to  strike  a  severe  body  blow  at  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  entitled  to  receive 
some  consideration  from  him  and  from 
the  other  Members  of  Congress;  and  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  not  do  it  if  he  understood  the 
gravity  of  this  situation. 

I  wish  to  say  that  sitting  beside  me 
now  Is  a  distinguished  Senator  who 
knows  vastly  more  about  this  subject 
than  I  do,  but  I  daresay  he  will  verify 
every  word  I  have  spoken.  I  refer  to  the 
great  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  who  served  as  our  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  who  knows  more 
about  this  subject  matter  than  does  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
am  sure  he  will  state  that  there  are  no 
months  in  which  more  serious  blows 
could  be  struck  at  the  producers  of  per- 
ishable fruits  and  vegetables  and  berries 
than  the  months  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  already  told  me  plenty. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida for  an  excellent  response. 

I  shall  carry  on  this  presentation  a 
httle  later. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  found  myself  in  the 
position  of  being  an  arbitrator,  a  media- 
tor, and  a  middleman.  Thus  far  in  the 
debate  I  have  not  spoken  on  this  subject 
matter.  I  have  planned  to  make  my 
position  clear  on  the  record,  because 
this  matter  Is  of  great  concern  to  the 
perishable  fruit  Industry  of  Oregon, 
which  makes  great  use  of  Itinerate  work- 
ers, including  Mexican  workers. 

But  here,  again,  as  always,  in  my  judg- 
ment human  values  come  ahead  of  ma- 
terial values;  and  In  my  judgment  we 
would  best  protect  the  fruit  industry  of 
Oregon  by  protecting  the  human  values 
involved  in  connection  with  the  harvest- 
ing of  the  fruit.  Furthermore,  In  my 
judgment,  of  all  the  forgotten  people  in 
America,  none  are  more  forgotten,  from 
the  standpoint  of  having  social  justice 
and  all  the  other  types  of  justice  done 
for  them,  than  are  the  Itinerant  work- 
ers of  this  country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield,  with  the 
understanding  that  in  yielding  to  me  he 
will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  with  that  under- 
standing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  the 

Senator's  comment  gives  us  great  cheer. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 

Oregon  remembers  the  story  about  the 
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war  of  the  1630's  and  1640's  In  England. 
It  is  said  that  the  Commonwealth  Army 
was  sorely  pressed  by  the  forces  of  King 
Charles  and  was  in  great  difficulty,  when 
Oliyer  Cromwell  came  riding  across  the 
heath,  the  troops  of  the  Commonwealth 
Army  threw  their  caps  into  the  air,  gave 
a  great  shout,  and  proceeded  to  defeat 
the  Royalists. 

I  wish  to  say  that  some  of  us,  who  have 
been  trying  our  best  to  oppose  the  forces 
that  would  exploit  the  labor  of  America, 
now  are — like  the  forces  of  the  Common- 
wealth Army— literally  throwing  our 
caps  into  the  air  and  are  shouting  that 
with  Cromwell  and  Morsx  we  are  going 
to  win.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  biased  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Hhnois.  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  lore  him  so  much  is  that  he  is  so 
biased  in  regard  to  his  friendship  for  me. 
Certainly  no  one  knows  better  than  I 
that  I  am  most  undeserving  of  the  acco- 
lade the  Senator  fnxn  Illinois  has  Just 
now  paid  me. 

But  once  again  I  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  the 
others  who  have  raised  their  voices  in 
this  debate,  pleading  for  fairness  and 
for  Just  treatment  of  the  Itinerant  work- 
ers of  this  country  who  are  engaged 
primarily  In  the  perishable  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry.  It  is  becaxise  of  my 
understanding  of  theh-  plight  that  I  raise 
my  voice  tonight  in  their  defense. 

But  first  I  wish  to  say  that  the  chief 
role  I  have  sought  to  perform  during 
the  past  hour,  since  my  good  friend,  the 
majority  leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mahsfizu)].  talked  to  me 
about  the  parliamentary  situation  which 
confronts  us,  is  that  of  one  who  seeks 
to  find  a  fair,  equitable  solution  to  the 
parliamentary  tangle  in  which  all  of  us 
now  are  enmeshed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  stay 
here  all  night  and  discuss  this  matter: 
we  have  ample  forces  to  do  that.  But 
I  have  kept  asking  the  question.  What 
would  be  the  end  result?  As  an  old 
arbitrator,  I  realize  that  whenever  there 
is  a  major  strike,  everyone  knows  that 
the  strike  will  end  at  some  time;  and 
often  I  have  thought  it  too  bctd  that  it 
could  not  be  ended  quickly  on  the  basis 
of  a  fahr  adjustment  of  the  differences 
Involved — which  in  most  instances  is  the 
final  result;  and  I  think  it  will  be  the 
final  result  of  this  parliamentary  battle. 
But  there  are  some  principles  involved 
in  this  battle;  there  is  a  record  to  be 
made,  and,  I  say  moet  respectfully,  there 
are  some  lessons  to  be  taught. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mirk]  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  who  I  think  deserve  great 
credit  for  their  parliamentary  heroism 
In  connection  with  this  debate.  I  mean 
just  what  I  say,  because  I  think  it  is  good 
that,  even  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
session,  when  all  the  pressure  is  on  to 
ramrod  through  to  an  early  adjourn- 
ment, when  there  is  great  temptation  to 
let  things  go  by,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
have  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  and 
say.  "We  are  not  going  to  let  this  mat- 
ter go  by  until  it  receives  full  considera- 


tion In  the  Senate  and  until  at  least  we 
do  everything  we  can  to  see  to  it  that  we 
set  right  what  we  consider  to  be  serious 
shortcomings  to  individuals." 

Mr.  IX)UaLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  every- 
thing the  Senator  has  said,  £uid  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  does,  too. 
We  are  proud  of  what  we  have  done,  but 
we  have  had  associated  with  us  other 
Senators,  such  as  the  senior  and  Junior 
Senators  from  New  York  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  who  fought  with  us.  who 
are  comrades  in  arms,  and  who  also  feel 
like  throwing  up  their  caps  now  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  joined  the 
forces.  I  refer  also  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy  ]. 

Mr.  MORSB.  I  did  not  In  any  way 
Intend  to  slight  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  Intended  to  make 
special  reference  to  them.  But  I  wanted 
first  to  talk  about  my  fellow  Democrats, 
because,  after  all.  we  are  the  majority 
party.  We  have  the  responsibility  for 
the  legislative  record  made.  We  shall 
have  to  take  the  criticism  for  any  short- 
comings that  may  be  found  in  that  rec- 
ord. That  is  why,  up  to  this  moment.  In 
my  speech,  I  have  been  directing  atten- 
tion to  my  Democratic  colleagues. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Illinois  In  ex- 
pressing my  great  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  KkatinoI 
and  his  cofleague,  Mr.  Javtw,  and  other 
Republicans  who  recognize  that  basic  to 
this  dispute  is  a  sincere  difference  be- 
tween us  over  the  question  of  the  Justice 
that  is  owed  itinerant  workers  who  do  so 
much  in  the  harvesting  of  perishable 
crops  In  this  country. 

I  return  to  the  subject  matter  I  was 
discussing  before  the  last  interruption. 
I  go  back  to  raising  some  parliamentary 
questions  and  discussing  the  parliamen- 
tary entanglement  binding  us,  and  which 
binds  every  Senator.  I  mean  to  hurt  no 
one's  feelings.  I  mean  to  discuss  the  sit- 
uation objectively.  I  have  been  discus- 
sing the  subject  in  the  cloakroom  with 
my  colleagues  and  the  majority  leader. 
I  continue  to  ask,  "What  is  the  end  re- 
sult?   What  Is  the  final  result?" 

I  find  mjrself  In  agreement  with  the 
critics  who  make  this  point.  I  find  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  resentment  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  criticism  In 
the  feeling  that  the  supporters  of  the 
McCarthy  amendment  have  not  received 
the  consideration  to  which  they  believe 
good  procedure  and  parliamentary  prac- 
tice entitle  them,  In  connection  with  the 
procedures  that  have  been  followed  In 
connection  with  this  bllL 

The  argument  has  been  made — and  It 
cannot  be  erased  from  their  feelings,  at 
least — that  they  do  not  think  much  of 
a  battle  was  waged  In  conference  In  sup- 
port of  the  decision  of  the  Senate  In  re- 
gard to  the  McCarthy  amendment.  I 
was  not  there.  I  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion. "Vas  you  dere,  Sharlle?"  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  telling  the  Senate  what  the 
feeling  is.  It  is  felt  that  the  close  vote  In 
the  Senate  does  not  make  any  difference. 
The  vote  In  the  last  general  election  was 
very  close,  too,  but  It  did  not  mean  the 
President  did  not  have  a  mandate  to 


carry  out  his  pledges  and  to  carry  out 
the  Democratic  platform.  So  my  col- 
leagues in  this  controvery  use  that  argu- 
ment by  analogy,  saying  that,  after  all, 
the  conferees  had  a  mandate.  It  makes 
no  difference  what  the  vote  was  by  which 
the  Senate  adopted  the  amendment. 
The  Senate  registered  itself  in  favor  of 
the  amendment,  and  the  Senate  cati- 
ferees  had  a  mandate  to  fight  for  the 
Senates  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  have  a  stop- 
watch. Frankly,  I  did  not  know  what 
was  going  on  at  the  time,  but  my  col- 
leagues who  feel  strongly  about  this  issue 
say  that  about  26  minutes  was  required 
for  the  conference  on  the  whole  bill,  in- 
cluding the  McCarthy  amendm^it.  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  say  it  is  pertinent  to  the 
parliamentary  situation  in  which  we  find 
oiu-selves,  and  it  is  pertinent  to  the 
amount  of  sleep  we  get  tonight,  because 
It  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  slum- 
ber qA  Senators  betweoi  now  and  dawn. 
Someone  has  said  that  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  fight  has  gone  home,  on 
the  basis  of  the  comment  that,  as  the 
general,  he  lost  the  war,  but  he  cannot 
prevent  his  troops  from  fighting.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  must,  as  parliamentar- 
ians, face  the  question  good  naturedly 
and  responsibly,  of  what  confronts  us  as 
a  blockage  in  the  Senate  tonight. 

I  shall  be  honest  with  the  Senate.  I 
am  much  more  interested  in  the  con- 
ference that  is  going  on  now  in  the  rear 
of  the  Chamber  than  I  am  In  my  own 
words,  because  I  think  that  conference 
will  determine  our  procedure  between 
now  and  dawn  more  than  anything  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  can  say.  although 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  tiiat  I  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  starting  the  conference, 
because  I  made  the  suggestion  which  I 
now  make  openly  to  the  Senate.  Appar- 
ently, what  "sticks  In  the  craw,"  so  to 
speak,  of  some  very  sincere  men  who 
share  my  view  is  that  the  bill  is  not  good 
enough,  and  that  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment was  necessary  in  order  to  do  the 
Justice  to  the  itinerant  workers  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  thinks 
ought  to  be  done.  Many  Senators  do 
not  share  that  view.  They  are  sincere, 
and  I  respect  their  opinion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  next  parlia- 
mentary step — and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  fair  one — would  be  to  have  a  vote  "on 
the  nose,"  so  to  speak,  on  a  direct  mo- 
tioQ — and  I  do  not  phrase  the  motion 
luyw,  but  I  will  tell  the  Senate  what  its 
nature  ought  to  be.  in  my  Judgment — 
to  have  the  conferees  go  back  to  confer- 
ence with  instructions  to  fight  for  and 
bring  back  the  McCarthy  amendment. 
Such  a  motion  might  be  defeated,  but 
at  least  we  ought  to  know,  by  a  "nose 
count" — and  by  that  I  mean  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote — how  Senators  stand  on  the  Is- 
sue. In  my  Judgment,  if  such  a  motion 
were  put.  if  there  were  a  roUcall,  every 
Senator  would  have  made  his  record  on 
the  Issue  that  really  Is  at  stake  in  this 
debate.  The  Issue  is  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  is  willing  to  vote  to  send  the 
conferees  back  to  conference  with  In- 
structions to  bring  back  the  McCarthy 
amendment. 

I  know  what  some  of  the  arguments 
made  win  be.    It  Is  very  easy  to  make 


such  arguments,  tut  I  think  it  is  un- 
realistic. 

It  will  be  said,  "Oh,  the  Morse  pro- 
posal is  an  indirect — and  perhaps  not  so 
indirect — slap  at  the  conferees."  Let  us 
keep  the  personal  issue  of  out  it.  This 
has  to  do  with  the  question  of  proce- 
dure of  the  Senate.  It  is  within  the 
rules. 

If  a  majority  of  Senators  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  report  the  conferees  have 
brought  back  to  the  Senate,  there  are 
plenty  of  precedents  in  the  Senate 
whereby  the  Senate  can  move  to  direct 
its  conferees  to  go  back  to  conference 
and  present  a  specific  request  for  which 
the  Senate  asks. 

I  think  my  colleagues  who  feel  this 
way  about  it — and  I  join  with  them — 
are  entitled  to  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
that  Issue. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  agree  enUrely  with 
the  objective  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor. My  understanding  of  the  rules  is — 
and  peiiiaps  some  Senator  ought  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  Inquiry — that  we 
are  faced  with  a  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
conference  report  as  our  first  vote.  We 
must  first  vote  on  that  question.  Only 
if  that  report  is  defeated  can  we  send 
the  conferees  back  and  instruct  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOR3E.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  point  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  is  making  flows  from 
the  fact  that  the  House  has  accepted  the 
conference  report.  After  the  House  has 
accepted  the  report,  the  Senate  cannot, 
as  an  initial  measure,  send  its  conferees 
back  to  conference. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wonder  If  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  would  answer  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

If  an  up  or  down  vote  were  held  on 
accepting  the  conference  report,  and  if 
the  report  should  be  rejected,  would  it 
then  be  In  order  for  the  Senate  to  ask 
that  new  conferees  be  appointed — they 
could  be  the  same  conferees.  If  the  Chair 
so  decided — with  Instructions  to  seek  a 
further  conference?  In  the  new  confer- 
ence the  conferees  could  be  instructed  to 
press  for  the  McCarthy  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
as  follows:  A  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
conference  report  must  first  occiu*.  If 
the  conference  report  Is  rejected — and 
only  if  the  conference  report  is  rejected — 
the  motion  suggested  in  the  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry  may  be  made. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  if  the  motion 
were  made  it  would  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  before  the  con- 
ferees were  actualty  named  it  would  be 
in  order,  on  motion,  to  Instruct  the  con- 
ferees with  respect  to  the  win  of  the 
Senate. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true,  in 
effect  at  least,  that  cm  a  motion  of  this 
nature  the  main  pwint  of  interest  would 
be  the  McCarthy  amendment,  and  even 
though  it  were  a  matter  of  voting  on  the 
conference  report  as  a  whole,  basically 
the  difference  would  be  on  the  McCarthy 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  not  sure  it  would  be  within  the 
scope  of  a  parliamentary  ruling  to  re- 
spond  to   that  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  imderstand.  I 
shall  not  ask  the  Presiding  Officer  to  ex- 
plain further.  The  reason  I  make  the 
statement  is  that  this  has  been  the  chief 
bone  cA  contention  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
obvious  response  is  that  it  would  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  instruction.  The 
nature  of  the  instruction  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  motion.  The  attitude  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  thereto  would 
be  expressed  either  by  supporting  or  re- 
jecting the  motion. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  made  a  helpful  pro- 
posal. It  could  be  made  abundantly 
clear  in  the  vote  that  the  only  way  there 
could  be  a  vote  on  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment would  be  to  reject  the  conference 
report,  so  that  every  Senator  who  really 
favors  the  McCarthy  amendment  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  if  he  cared 
to  do  so.  That  is  as  close  as  we  can 
come  to  a  direct  vote  in  this  situation. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  trying  to  bring  about  a  solution,  be- 
cause I  think  he  has  put  his  finger  on 
the  crucial  issue. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senators  from  New  Mexico, 
Illinois,  Montana,  and  New  York,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  conference  report.  I 
shall  make  very  clear,  in  what  I  hope 
will  be  a  brief  speech  tonight,  that  if 
the  conference  report  is  rejected  I  shall 
make  the  motion  that  the  Senate  In- 
struct its  conferees  to  go  back  to  con- 
ference and  endeavor  to  bring  back  to 
the  Senate  the  McCarthy  amendment 

The  parliamentary  situation  being 
what  It  is.  as  the  Parliamentarian  has 
pointed  out.  the  motion  I  am  suggesting 
would  have  to  come  before  the  House 
agreed  to  the  conference  report.  I  think 
there  Is  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  ac- 
cept the  parliamentary  law  and  pro- 
ceed with  some  very  short  speeches  to 
make  clear  that  we  shall  oppose  the  con- 
ference report  and  pledge  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  if  the  conference  report  is  re- 
jected we  shall  then  make  a  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees  to  return  to  con- 
ference and  endeavor  to  bring  back  to 
the  Senate  the  McCarthy  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MORSE.  That  wiU  give  us  a  vote 
on  the  issue.  It  will  settle  the  problem 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  think  it  is  a 
sensible  way  to  handle  the  problem,  in 
view  of  the  parliamentary  impasse  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  at  9:26  pjn. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  am  still  a  Uttle  con- 
fused as  to  what  woiild  be  done  if  the 
conferees  should  come  back  with  the 
same  report  they  have  now  presented. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  highly  specxilative 
as  to  what  the  Senate  might  ever  do. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Would  we  go  through 
the  same  filibuster  that  has  been  going 
on  for  2  days? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  highly  specula- 
tive. I  would  ask  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  to  join  with  me  In  a  clo- 
ture petition  imder  those  circim:istances. 
I  am  sure  he  would  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  "That'll  be  the  day." 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  will  have  to  cross 
that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it.  We 
have  an  immediate  problem.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  confuse  the  situation 
by  speculation  as  to  what  might  happen 
if  something  else  should  happen.  We 
have  an  immediate  problem.  We  should 
try  to  arrive  at  some  understanding 
among  ourselves,  as  reasonable  men 
confronted  with  the  problem,  to  reach 
a  vote  on  the  issue  of  the  coriference 
report,  in  the  hope  that  those  of  us  who 
will  oppose  the  conference  report  can 
muster  a  majority  with  the  pledge  on 
our  lips  that  if  we  succeed  in  having  the 
conference  report  rejected  we  shall  make 
a  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wonder  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  anything  further  to 
suggest.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  Everything 
has  been  said.  I  would  operate  on  the 
assumption  that  the  particular  imani- 
mous-consent  request,  when  the  Issue 
was  voted  on,  would  decide  the  future 
conduct  of  the  Senate  in  ttiis  respect, 
and  that  we  would  very  likely  then  be 
able  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  im- 
finished  business,  temporarily  laid  aside, 
the  pubUc  works  ar^ropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
sensible. 

I  am  sorry ;  I  did  not  know  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  had  another  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
designated  the  conferees  before.  Would 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  still  des- 
ignate the  conferees,  as  he  did  in  the 
first  place? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senate,  and  not  the 
chairman  of  a  committee,  appoints  the 
conferees.  If  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  the  conferees,  it  had  to 
be  with  the  leave  of  the  Senate.  That  is 
a  prerogative  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  frwn 
North  Carolina  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
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i     „  difference  between  the  actual  practice 

I     I  and  the  theoretical  nUe.    The  theoreti- 

cal  rule  is  that  the  conferees  are  ap- 
pointed by  th€  Presiding  Officer.  In 
practice,  as  we  know,  lists  of  Senators 
are  handed  to  the  Presiding  Officer, 
sometimes  by  the  majority  leader— I 
think  in  this  case  by  the  chairman  of 
the  conference  committee — and  then  the 
clerk  reads  the  Ust  off  as  though  the 
names  came  from  the  Presiding  Officer. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  was 
speaking  about  the  reality,  as  I  remem- 
ber the  situation.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  sent  the  list  to  the  desk,  and 
it  was  read  off  by  the  clerk  as  though 
it  came  from  the  Presiding  Officer.  I 
think  we  might  as  well  face  that  fact. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  recognize,  in  this  peculiar 
situation,  that  observance  might  be  ac- 
corded to  the  rule  which  states  that  the 
prevailing  sentiment  should  be  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  that  be  true.  I 
think  there  should  be  a  new  conference 
committee.  As  I  pointed  out  this  after- 
noon, six  of  the  seven  Senate  conferees 
voted  against  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment. 

While  I  have  great  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  all  these  gentlemen,  I  would 
not  say  that  the  conference  committee 
represented  the  will  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  in  citing  Jef- 
ferson's Rules,  made  a  point  that  I  did 
not  intend  to  make  because  of  my  high 
concern  for  the  Senators  concerned: 
namely,  that  if  the  will  of  the  Senate 
is  carried  out.  it  should  mean  different 
personnel  on  the  conference  committee. 
So  I  hope  that  the  next  time  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  will  make  the  appoint- 
ments himself,  and  will  not  merely  per- 
mit the  clerk  to  read  a  list  of  names  of 
Senators  handed  to  him  by  unknown 
persons. 


AMENDMENT  OF  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
CORPORATION  ACT— CONFER- 
ENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4750)  to  amend 
section  6(a)  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Cor- 
poration Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  re- 
port.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4750)  to  amend  section  6(a)  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation  Act.  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:    In   lieu  of  the  figure  "$16,000,000" 


on  line  7.  Insert  "$15,000,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

Henrt  M.  Jackson, 

John  A.  Carboll. 

Henry  C.  Dwohshak, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchxl, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Leo  W.  O'Brien, 

Walter  Rogers. 

James  A.  Halet, 

John  P.  Satlor, 

John  Kyl, 
Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
passed  by  the  House.  H.R.  4750  pro- 
vided for  a  $2V2  million  increase  in  the 
revolving  loan  fund  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing an  additional  power  generation  unit. 
The  Senate  amended  the  House  bill  by 
increasing  the  authorization  to  a  $5 
million  figure  so  that  two  generating 
units — one  for  St.  Thomas  and  one  for 
St.  Croix — could  be  purchased  and  in- 
stalled in  order  to  meet  the  very  heavy 
demand  for  electric  energy  on  those 
islands.  The  House  disagreed  with  our 
figure  and  requested  a  conference. 

The  conferees  have  just  met.  and  we 
have  agreed  upon  a  $4  million  increase 
in  the  revolving  fund  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  this  is  a  sufficient  amount 
of  borrowing  authority  to  permit  the  in- 
stallation of  these  two  generators. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  that  the. 
Department  of  the  Interior  would  be 
requested  to  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
and  Senate  by  the  end  of  January  next 
year  the  bids  received  on  these  gener- 
ating units  and  from  whom  received 
and  when  and  where  the  generators  are 
to  be  installed.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
the  Department  would  be  requested  not 
to  proceed  beyond  obtaining  bids  until 
the  reports  I  have  just  referred  to  have 
been  received. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT    TO    9 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
anticipated  all  evening,  there  will  be  no 
votes  tonight.  But  I  hope  that  Senators 
who  have  conference  reports  and  the  like 
will  do  what  they  can  to  present  them 
this  evening.  I  thank  all  Senators  for 
their  consideration  and  courtesy. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend  title 
V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  a  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk,  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Saturday.  Sep- 
tember 23.  1961.  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2010.  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, debate  shall  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  with  a  vote  on  the  question 
of  the  adoption  of  the  report  coming  at 
10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  shall  not  object — is  it  possible  by 
unanimous  consent  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  to  fix  a  time  certain  to  vote? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  a  1-hour 
limitation  on  the  debate?  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  tomorrow  an  objection  could  not 
be  made  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. Would  not  a  quonmi  call  be  re- 
quired preceding  the  time  certain  for  the 
debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  the  vote  would  be  a  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report,  and  as  such  it  would  not 
fall  under  the  rule  commented  on  by  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
has  been  read  by  the  clerk,  the  reference 
was  "at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  that  in 
that  request  there  be  no  reference  to 
the  morning  hour,  and  that,  after  dis- 
pensing with  the  reading  of  the  Journal, 
the  Senate  immediately  proceed  into  the 
period  to  be  divided  between  the  oppo- 
nents and  the  proponents  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  has  been  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
proposed  request  understood?  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  is 
agreed  to. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Saturday. 
September  23.  1961.  after  the  dispensing  of 
the  reading  of  the  Journal,  during  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2010.  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1941,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  debate  shall  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
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majority  and  minority  leaders,  with  the  vote 
on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  report 
coming  at  10  o'clock  a^n. 


EXCHANGE  TEACHERS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  my  speech  on  the  pending  con- 
ference report  on  th2  so-called  Mexican 
labor  bill  tonight.  Before  I  do  so,  I  wish 
to  make  a  comment  on  another  subject. 

Recently  I  was  honored  to  be  selected 
Az  the  Democratic  Senator  to  address  the 
hundreds  of  exchange  teachers  who  had 
come  to  Washington  for  orientation  be- 
fore going  to  their  respective  teaching 
assignments  in  this  country.  This  ex- 
change program  i£  carried  on  coopera- 
tively at  the  national  level  by  the  U.S. 
OfBce  of  Education  and  the  Department 
of  State.  The  Implementation  of  the 
educational  exchange  programs  involves 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  school  admin- 
istrators from  73  countries,  who  each 
year  come  to  teach  in  American  schools 
or  to  participate  in  special  training  activ- 
ities at  selected  colleges  and  iinlversity 
centers,  throughout  the  United  States. 
Educational  opportunities  for  American 
teachers  are  also  provided  abroad  to 
teach  or  to  improve  the  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  these  teachers  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage and  social  science  fields. 

In  promoting  the  development  of  inter- 
national education  through  recruiting 
American  teachers  for  interchange  as- 
signments, one-way  teaching  positions, 
and  summer  seminars  overseas;  placing 
foreign  teachers  In  American  schools; 
and  arranging  training  programs  for  for- 
eign educators  in  the  United  States,  these 
expanding  exchange  activities  serve  to 
enhance  p>eace,  world  understanding, 
and  human  betterment  in  classrooms 
around  the  world. 

These  programs  give  educators  a  first- 
hand look  at  our  schools  and  community 
life  and  serve  to  clarify  and  sharpen  our 
awareness  of  each  other's  individuality 
and  intrinsic  worth.  The  exchange  of 
teaching  personnel  between  various  na- 
tions is  one  of  the  finest  ways  in  which 
International  understanding  can  be  fos- 
tered. 

Schoolteachers  can  translate  the 
United  States  and  its  people  to  their 
children  and  colleagues  in  spreading 
and  deepening  their  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  and  of  American  education  in 
particular.  Teachers  can  best  depict  or 
create  a  true  image  of  the  United  States 
and  its  people,  our  hopes  and  aspira- 
timis  to  our  friends  overseas  in  large 
numbers  and  in  all  walks  of  life. 

American  embassies  and  educational 
commissions  abroad  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  the  teacher  exchange  programs 
in  reporting  that  the  followup  of  re- 
turned teacher  grantees  has  shown  that 
they  are  tremendously  effective  because 
of  their  continuing  enthusiasm  and  their 
willingness  to  speak  and  write  about 
their  experiences  in  the  United  States. 
To  a  large  extent,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program*  is  due  to  the  efficient  or- 
ganization and  careful  planning  given 
to  the  programs  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  Teachers,  supervisors,  and 
school  administrators  shape  the  future 
of  their  countries,  their  development  and 


progress,  and  the  attitudes  of  their  youth 
in  creating  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
understanding  and  respect  among  the 
countries  of  the  free  world.  They  are 
the  guardians  and  exponents  of  free- 
dom on  the  world's  frontiers. 

To  me,  this  meeting  with  teacher- 
ambassadors  was  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion; for  me  it  was  also  an  honor  to 
have  been  selected  to  give  a  message  to 
our  guests,  telling  them  of  our  American 
ideals — in  principle  and  in  practice. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fine  Americans  we 
have  sent  to  other  countries,  and  I  am 
gratified  to  see  what  fine  teachers  they 
have  sent  us. 

SELMA  M.   BOaCHARDT.   LXGISLATIVX  RKPRESKNTA- 
TTTE,    AMEXICAN    rXDElATION    OF   TKACHKB8 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I 
extend  my  high  commendation  and  com- 
pliments to  Miss  Selma  Borchardt,  who 
is  the  legislative  representative  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers.  She 
has  {jiven  dedicated  service  to  her  r>06t 
on  Capitol  Hill  for  a  great  many  years. 
Mi5s  Borchardt  also  spoke  at  the  meet- 
ing in  which  many  teachers  from  over- 
seas were  welcomed  in  connection  with 
the  teacher  exchange  program  under  the 
auspices  of  the  UJ3.  OfiQce  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Department  of  State. 
I  think  as  we  come  to  a  close  of  this  ses- 
sion— a  session  in  which  here  in  the 
Senate,  at  least,  we  gave  very  careful  and 
favorable  consideration  to  President 
Kennedy's  education  program,  so  far  as 
S.  1021  is  concerned — Miss  Borchardt  is 
deserving  of  special  thanks  from  those 
of  us  who  had  anything  to  do  with  S.  21, 
for  the  great  assistance  that  she  was  to 
us  at  all  times  in  connection  with  our 
consideration  of  education  legislation. 


JUDGE  LEARNED  HAND 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  very  fine  ar- 
ticle written  by  Jaaxes  E.  Clayton  en- 
titled "An  Era  of  Law  Ended  With  Judge 
Hand.' 

I  consider  it  a  particularly  fitting  trib- 
ute to  this  great  jurist  who  unquestion- 
ably was  one  of  the  great  Jurists  of  our 
times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

One  or  a  UNTomE  Oboitp — ^An  Eea  or  Law 
Bnobd  WrrH  Jxtdce  Hand 

( By  James  B.  Clayton ) 

When  the  teletypes  clacked  out  the  mes- 
sage on  August  18  that  Learned  Hand  was 
dead,  they  described  him  as  one  of  America's 
most  distinguished  judges.  They  should 
have  added  another  sentence:  When  Hand 
died,  an  era  of  American  law  ended. 

The  era  to  which  Learned  Hand  belonged 
and  which  he  personified  as  did  no  other 
American  living  In  the  seventh  decade  of 
this  century  was  an  era  which  was  over.  In 
large  part,  25  years  ago. 

It  was  an  era  marked  off  from  the  rest  of 
America's  history  by  a  unique  group  of 
judges.  These  judges — Holmes,  Brandels, 
Cardozo,  Hughes,  Sutherland,  Stone,  Hand — 
left  a  long  imprint  on  history. 

They  were  the  men  around  whom  turned 
the  disputes  of  the  twenties  and  thirties  over 
the  power  of  Congress.  They  were  the  men 
who  laid  out  the  argiiments  and  the  issues 
upon    which    debate    still    mns    today — the 


proper  role  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  ex- 
tent of  congressional  power  over  economic 
matters,  the  reach  and  content  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

But  these  rvere  also  men  who  gave  America 
two  great  heritages.  One  is  a  herli„<ige  of 
judicial  excellence  to  which  many  Judges 
aspire  but  few  attain.  The  other  Is  a  heritage 
of  philosophy — not  philosophy  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  legal  theories,  but  a  broad  phi- 
losophy of  the  values  Americans  hold  dear. 

This  Imprint  and  these  heritages  began  to 
be  built  at  the  txirn  of  the  century.  It  was 
1902  when  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Supreme  Court,  1909  when 
Learned  Hand  was  named  a  Federal  judge 
in  New  York,  and  1914  when  Benjamin  Car- 
dozo first  sat  on  New  York's  highest  State 
court. 

In  the  years  that  followed.  Holmes  was 
joined  on  the  Supreme  Coxirt  first  by  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  and  then  by  Louis  D.  Brandels, 
George  Sutherland,  Harlan  Flske  Stone,  and 
Cardozo.  Only  Hand  In  this  group  never 
shared  their  title  of  Mr.  Justice.  Put  Hand 
won  the  title  of  10th  Justice  because  of  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  his  work  on  a  circuit 
court  of  appeals. 

What  was  it  about  this  group  of  men  that 
marked  them  off  as  framers  of  an  era  in 
American  law  and  as  major  participants  in 
American  history?  Perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else,  it  was  their  Intellectual  and  cul- 
tural achievements,  their  deep  and  reflective 
thinking,  and  their  ability  to  express  them- 
selves precisely  and  yet  eloquently. 

These  traits,  which  separate  giants  from 
mere  men,  appear  from  time  to  time  on  the 
American  scene.  But  seldom  has  the  Nation 
had  such  a  group  of  men  possessing  them  who 
devoted  their  efforts  to  one  topic  as  this 
group  did  In  the  twenties  and  thirties. 

The  standards  of  excellence  these  men  set 
will  long  remain  with  American  law.  They 
looked  and  acted  like  the  wise  men  Ameri- 
cans expect  their  judges  to  be.  Their  dignity 
and  decorusi  were  above  reproach.  They 
were  (and  are)  widely  respected  even  by 
those  who  disagree  violently  with  what  they 
said  and  did.  They  brought  to  their  task  of 
Judging  that  which  Hand  said  a  judge  needs 
when  he  wrote: 

"I  venture  to  believe  that  it  is  as  impor- 
tant to  a  Judge  called  upon  to  pass  on  a 
question  of  constitutional  law  to  have  at 
least  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  Acton  and 
Maitland,  with  Thucydides,  Gibbon,  and 
Carlyle;  with  Homer,  Dante,  Shakesi>eare,  and 
Milton;  with  MachlavelU,  Montaigne,  and 
Rabelais;  with  Plato,  Bacon.  Hume,  and 
Kant;  as  with  the  books  which  have  specifi- 
cally been  written  on  the  subject." 

Hand  went  on  to  explain  why  Judges  who 
Interpret  laws  and  rule  on  their  constitu- 
tionality need  this  background.     He  said: 

"For  in  such  matters  everything  turns 
upon  the  spirit  in  which  he  approaches  the 
questions  before  him.  The  words  he  must 
construe  are  empty  vessels  into  which  he  can 
pour  nearly  anything  he  will.  Men  do  not 
gather  figs  of  thistles  nor  supply  institutions 
from  Judges  whose  outlook  Is  limited  by  par- 
ish or  class. 

"They  must  be  aware  that  there  are  before 
them  more  than  verbal  problems;  more  than 
final  solutions  cast  in  generalizations  of  uni- 
versal applicability.  They  must  be  aware  of 
the  changing  social  tensions  in  every  society 
which  make  it  an  organism;  which  demand 
new  schemata  of  adaptation;  which  will  dis- 
rupt It,  if  rigidly  confined." 

This  la  not  to  say  that  all  those  who 
brought  to  the  bench  the  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge that  Hand  said  judges  need  agreed  on  a 
basic  philosophy  or  agreed  on  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  the  Nation.  There  can  be  no 
sharper  disagreements  than  those  which 
arose  between  Sutherland  and  Brandels  or 
Sutherland  and  Stone. 

But  all  these  men  had  within  their  grasp 
that  which  Holmes   once  described  as   the 
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Joy  of  the  thinker — knowing  that  "a  hundred 
years  after  he  U  dead  and  forgotten,  men  who 
have  never  heard  of  him  will  be  moving  to 
the  measure  of  hU  thought." 

Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  how 
much  power  the  Constitution  gives  Congress 
to  regulate  economic  affairs.  This  was  a  cru- 
cial question  In  the  twenties  and  thirties  be- 
cause on  the  answer  to  It  turned  social  legis- 
lation of  the  20th  century.  It  was  here  that 
Sutherland  and,  to  a  lesser  extent.  Hughes 
parted  company  with  Holmes,  Brandels.  Car- 
dozo.  Stone,  and  Hand. 

They  fought  the  battle  dally  In  the  courts 
xintll  It  was  settled  In  favor  of  broad  con- 
gressional power.  But  the  arguments  and 
barrages  which  Holmes  and  Sutherland  ex- 
changed In  the  twenties  provide  the  under- 
pinning of  today's  discussion,  which  assumes 
that  broad  power  exists  but  questions  the 
wisdom  of  using  It. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  argxmients  put 
forward  by  Holmes,  Brandels,  Cardozo,  Stone, 
and  Hand  are  the  basic  statements  used 
today  when  the  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Is  debated. 

This  Issue  now  sharply  divides  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  many  Americans.  It  txirns 
on  whether  the  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  religion,  etc.,  are  absolute  bars 
against  congressional  power  or  whether  they 
can  be  balanced  against  the  need  of  the 
Nation  for  security. 

The  former  position  Is  that  taken  by  Jus- 
tice Hugo  L.  Black  and  the  latter  that  of 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter.  Each  man  argues 
that  his  view  reflects  most  accurately  that 
of  Holmes,  Brandels,  and  Stone. 

Thus  the  Influence  of  the  men  of  the 
twenties  and  thirties  Invades  the  sixties  and 
is  likely  to  go  Into  future  decades. 

The  overlap,  of  course,  is  great.  Frank- 
furter's Influence  was  felt  In  the  heyday  of 
Hughes,  Cardozo,  and  Stone.  Hand's  pres- 
ence was  felt  when  the  day  of  Holmes  and 
Brandels  was  Just  beginning  and  It  continued 
long  after  they  were  gone.  But  since  the 
mldthlrtles,  only  Frankfurter  and  Black, 
and  perhaps  Robert  Jackson,  have  ap- 
proached the  standards  of  excellence  and 
philosophy  left  by  their  predecessors. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  demonstrate  those 
standards  is  to  recall  some  of  the  philosophy 
of  Hand,  the  last  of  the  group.  This  phi- 
losophy, while  close  to  that  of  Holmes  In 
many  respects  and  while  Joining  that  of 
Stone  upon  occasion,  was  not  shared  by  all 
the  others.  But  It  serves  to  show  how  their 
minds  probed  deeply  and  well  Into  the  basic 
problems  of  mankind. 

At  the  height  of  the  McCarthy  era,  when 
suspicion  was  being  cast  upon  many,  it  was 
Hand  who  said: 

"Risk  for  risk,  for  myself  I  had  rather 
take  my  chance  that  some  traitors  will  es- 
cape detection  than  spread  abroad  a  spirit 
of  general  suspicion  and  distrust  which  ac- 
cepts rumor  and  gossip  In  place  of  undis- 
mayed  and  unintimidated   inquiry. 

"I  believe  that  that  community  is  already 
in  process  of  dissolution  where  each  man  be- 
gins to  eye  his  neighbor  as  a  possible  enemy, 
where  nonconformity  with  the  accepted 
creed,  political  as  well  as  religious.  Is  a  mark 
of  disaffection;  where  denunciation  without 
specification  or  backing  takes  the  place  of 
evidence,  where  orthodoxy  chokes  freedom  of 
dissent:  where  faith  in  the  eventual  suprem- 
acy of  reason  has  become  so  timid  that  we 
dare  not  enter  our  convictions  in  the  open 
lists,  to  win  or  lose." 

To  Hand,  the  greatness  of  America  was 
marked  in  its  belief  in  liberty  and  modera- 
tion. The  spirit  of  moderation,  he  once  said, 
"is  the  temper  which  does  not  press  a  par- 
tisan advantage  to  its  bitter  end.  which  can 
understand  and  will  respect  the  other  side, 
which  feels  a  unity  between  all  citi- 
zens •  •  •  which  recognizes  their  common 
fate    and    their    conunon    aspirations — in    a 


word,  which  has  faith  In  the  sacredness  of 
the   Individual." 

Of  liberty,  he  said:  "What  do  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  first  of  all  we  seek  liberty? 
I  often  wonder  whether  we  do  not  rest  our 
hopes  too  much  upon  constitutions,  upon 
laws  and  upon  coiirts.  These  are  false  hopes; 
believe  me,  these  are  false  hopes. 

"Uberty  lies  In  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women;  when  it  dies  there,  no  constitution, 
no  law.  no  court  can  save  it;  no  constitu- 
tion, no  law.  no  court  can  even  do  much  to 
help  It.  While  It  lies  there,  it  needs  no 
constitution,  no  law.  no  courts  to  save  it. 

"What  then  is  the  spirit  of  liberty?  I 
cannot  define  it;  I  can  only  tell  you  my  own 
faith.  The  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit 
which  Is  not  too  sure  that  it  is  right;  the 
spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit  which  seeks  to 
understand  the  minds  of  other  men  and 
women;  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit 
which  weighs  their  interests  alongside  its 
own  without  bias;  the  spirit  of  liberty  re- 
members that  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to 
earth  unheeded;  the  spirit  of  liberty  Is  the 
spirit  of  Him  who,  nearly  2,000  years  ago, 
taught  mankind  that  lesson  it  has  never 
learned  but  has  never  quite  forgotten:  that 
there  may  be  a  kingdom  where  the  least  shall 
be  heard  and  considered  side  by  side  with  the 
greatest." 

Not  all  the  Judges  of  the  twenties  and 
thirties  would  have  agreed  with  all  these 
thoughts,  although  most  of  them  would  have. 
But  these  are  representative  of  the  quality 
of  thought  and  literature  which  that  unique 
group  of  that  era  produced. 

Those  Judges — Holmes,  Brandels,  Cardozo, 
Hughes,  Sutherland,  Stone,  Hand — were  men 
who  lived  out  their  lives  so  that  they  met 
the  test  Hand  outlined  for  all  men  when  he 
spoke  9  years  ago  at  a  celebration  of  his  80th 
birthday : 

"We  can  live  without  dishonor,  and  to 
live  without  dishonor  is  to  live  with  a  high 
heart  and  in  such  fashion  that  we  shall  not 
wince  when  we  look  back  upon  our  part." 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  turning 
to  the  conference  report  which  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate — and  I  shall  be 
very  brief — in  1959  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mitchell  appointed  a  special  group  of 
consultants  to  study  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program.  The  members  were 
former  U.S.  Senator  Edward  Thye,  of 
Minnesota;  Dr.  Rufus  V.  von  Kleinsmid, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  South- 
em  California;  Glenn  E.  Garrett,  chair- 
man of  the  Texas  Council  of  Migrant 
Labor;  and  Msgr.  George  Higgins,  direc- 
tor of  the  social  action  department  of 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference. 

The  consultants  made  their  report  in 
October  1959.  and  their  report  is  very 
clear  concerning  adverse  effects  of  this 
program. 

I  should  like  to  read  and  comment  on 
sections  of  this  report. 

Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
however,  and  because  nothing  I  could 
possibly  say  would  in  any  way  improve 
upon  the  soundness  of  the  observation 
made  by  this  special  and  highly  qualified 
consultative  team  of  experts,  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  the  matericd  from 
their  report  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments in  the  reports.  I  make  their  argu- 
ments and  observations  my  argiiments 
and  observations.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  stand  on  the  report  as  my  record  in 
regard  to  the  substantive  issues  which 
are  before  us  in  connection  with  this 
general  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mexican  Faku  Labob  Proosam  Consultants 
Report 

UmiODUCTION 

In  enacting  Public  Law  78,  Congress  In- 
tended to  accomplish  two  basic  objectives: 
First,  obtain  agricultural  workers  from  Mex- 
ico to  meet  peak  seasonable  labor  shortages. 
Second.  Insure  that  our  own  domestic  farm- 
workers will  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
employment  of  Mexicans. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  now  had  8 
years  of  experience  in  administering  Public 
Law  78.  A  review  of  this  experience  indicates 
that  the  Department  has  been  successful  In 
meeting  the  first  purpose  of  the  act.  namely 
obtaining  unskilled  workers  from  Mexico  to 
assist  the  United  States  In  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities.  Almost  one-half 
million  Mexicans  were  brought  Into  the 
country  last  year  In  an  orderly  and  organized 
fashion  to  supplement  the  domestic  farm- 
work  force.  The  existence  of  such  a  legal 
Importation  system  has  facilitated  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  Illegal  entry  of  Mexicans  ("wet- 
backs"). Although  Improvement  in  compli- 
ance activity  is  Indicated,  the  mechanics  for 
recruiting  Mexicans,  operating  reception  cen- 
ters, transporting  "braceroe"  and  policing 
their  conditions  of  employment  have  been 
Improving  each  year. 

However,  the  Department  has  been  much 
less  successful  in  meeting  the  second  major 
objective  of  the  law — protecting  the  domestic 
work  force  from  the  effects  of  Mexican  Im- 
portation. The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  administer  section 
503  of  the  act  which  prohibits  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Mexican  employment  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that:  (a)  domestic  work- 
ers are  not  available,  (b)  use  of  Mexicans 
will  not  adversely  affect  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  domestic  farmworkers,  and  (c) 
reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract 
domestic  workern  at  wages  and  standard 
hours  of  work  comparable  to  those  offered  to 
Mexican  workers. 

In  appointing  the  consultants  to  advise 
him  on  problems  arising  out  of  Public  Law 
78,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  expressed  particu- 
lar concern  with  four  questions : 

Adverse  effect:  Does  the  availability  of 
"braceroe"  restrict  employment  opportunities 
for  domestic  farmworkers?  Does  it  adversely 
affect  wages  and  the  availability  of  family 
housing?  If  there  are  adverse  effects  arising 
out  of  the  Mexican  importation  program, 
what  should  be  done  to  meet  the  problem? 

Extensive  use  of  Mexicans:  Should  for- 
eign labor  be  limited  to  specific  crops? 
Should  they  be  used  in  year-round,  skilled 
or  machine  Jobs?  Are  there  other  ways  in 
which  the  use  of  foreign  labor  should  b« 
limited? 

International  relations  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram: What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Mexican 
Government  toward  the  present  importation 
program?  What  alternative  importation  pro- 
cedures are  there? 

Continuation  of  program :  Should  the  for- 
eign labor  program  be  renewed  for  a  specified 
time  or  made  permanent?  Under  what  con- 
ditions? 

This  report  Is  directed  to  these  and  re- 
lated problem  areas. 
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To  obtain  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
problems  associated  with  the  operation  of 
the  farm  labor  program,  the  committee  de- 
veloped a  statement  of  facts  through  con- 
ferences with  the  Department  of  Labor  staff 
and  through  field  visits.  Discussion  of  six 
aspects  of  the  program  follows. 

A.   Adverse   effect 

Section  503(2)  of  Public  Law  78  prohibits 
the  Department  of  Labor  from  making  Mexi- 
can workers  available  in  any  area  unless  It 
is  determined  that  the  employment  of  such 
workers  will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural workers  simUarly  employed. 

Neither  the  law  nor  the  legislative  history 
explain  definitively  what  Is  meant  by  adverse 
effect  or  bow  Congress  Intended  the  deter- 
mination of  adverae  effect  to  t>e  made.  This, 
therefore,  ha«  become  a  very  controversial 
and  difficult  area  of  administration. 

There  are  varying  kinds  of  constructions 
that  can  be  placed  on  the  concept  of  "adverse 
effect." 

1.  In  a  strict  sense,  the  term  may  be  in- 
terpreted as  depriving  American  workers  of 
Jobs,  lowering  wages,  or  impairing  conditions 
of  employment  that  already  exist  in  the  area. 
Under  this  interpretation,  the  Department's 
obligation  would  be  to  assxire  no  worsening 
of  the  status  quo  for  American  workers. 

a.  Another  possibility  might  be  to  Interpret 
"adverse  effect"  as  preventing  wages  and 
working  conditions  from  reaching  a  point 
they  would  have  rsiched  under  the  play  of 
forces  In  a  free  labor  market  If  Mexican  na- 
tionals were  not  employed  In  the  area. 

3.  Under  a  third  Interpretation,  any  inter- 
ruption of  normal  adjustments  that  might  be 
expected  to  take  place  in  the  labor  market 
could  be  conslder«l  "adverse  effect."  In 
areas  of  labor  shortages,  adjustments  In  wage 
rates,  conditions  of  employment,  production 
methods,  and  other  factors  tend  gradually 
toward  restoring  a  balance  of  labor  supply 
and  labor  demand.  The  use  of  Mexicans  may 
be  considered  as  ])rovldlng  a  cushion  to 
alleviate  and  slow  down  the  Impact  of  these 
adjustments  on  farm  employers.  However, 
where  corrective  tendencies  are  halted,  as 
evidenced  by  declining  wage  rates,  increased 
reliance  on  Mexlcati  labor,  displacement  of 
American  workers,  reluctant  recruitment 
efforts,  failure  to  improve  housing  and  work- 
ing conditions,  et*:.,  "adverse  effect"  is 
present. 

In  carrying  out  other  provisions  of  Public 
Law  78  and  the  International  Agreement,  the 
Department  has  estaoltshed  procedures  which 
tend  to  minimize  adverse  effect.  These  In- 
clude (a)  preseason  supply-demand  analysis 
to  determine  labor  shortages;  (b)  interstate 
clearance  to  meet  shortages  from  available 
surpluses  of  domestic  labor;  (c)  requiring 
employers  of  foreign  labor  to  meet  accept- 
able standards  of  bc>using  and  working  con- 
ditions: (d)  requiring  employers  of  foreign 
workers  to  pay  the  'prevailing  wage"  to  pro- 
tect domestic  wage  standards  while  prevent- 
ing exploitation  of  foreign  workers:  and  (e) 
requiring  employers  using  foreign  workers  to 
hire  qualified  U.S.  ivorkers  who  become  un- 
employed In  the  an>a,  either  in  addition  to 
or  in  place  of  Mexican  nationals. 

In  spite  of  these  efforts,  there  are  Indica- 
tions that  adverse  effect  has  occurred  in 
some  cases.  The  following  are  some  ex- 
amples: 

1.  Employment  displacement:  There  are 
indications  of  some  employer  preference  for 
Mexicans  over  domestic  workers  because  they 
represent  an  assured  work  force  of  premium 
adult  male  labor.  Use  of  Mexicans  relieves 
the  farmer  of  the  risk  of  losing  his  labor 
supply,  and  enables  him  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  changing  market  prices  and 
crop  grades.  The  unit  cost  of  housing  for- 
eign workers  Is  generally  smaller  than  the 
cost    for    domestic    migrants,    who    usually 


travel  in  family  groups.  In  a  competitive 
situation,  other  farmers  seek  the  same  ad- 
vantages, end  strong  and  continuing  pres- 
sures build  up  to  utilize  foreign  workers. 
Thus  In  some  areas,  almost  100  percent  of 
the  seasonal  work  on  certain  crop  activities 
Is  i>erformed  by  foreign  workers.  Domestic 
workers  either  migrate  to  other  areas  of  em- 
ployment or  do  not  seek  Jobs  in  the  activity 
which  Is  identified  with  Mexicans. 

In  one  State  wages  paid  for  harvesting  cot- 
ton have  fallen  gradually  while  the  propor- 
tion of  foreign  workers  In  the  crop  has  risen. 
The  Inference  Is  that  U.8.  workers  have  been 
forced  to  seek  alternative  Job  opportunities. 

2.  Duration  of  employment:  Agriculture 
cannot  provide  year-round  employment  for 
most  farm  wage  workers  because  of  the  short 
duration  of  seasons.  The  average  farm  wage 
worker  can  only  expect  to  work  about  125 
days  a  year  at  farm  Jobs.  If  foreign  workers 
are  available,  seasons  of  agricultural  employ- 
ment may  be  further  compressed  by  using 
more  workers  at  peak.  This  may  result  In 
even  shorter  duration  of  employment  and 
loss  of  Income  for  American  farmworkers  In 
areas  where  foreign  workers  are  employed. 

3.  Low  wages:  Agriculture  has  been  his- 
torically a  low-wage  Industry.  Farm  em- 
ployers have  not  generally  attempted  to 
compete  with  other  Industries  for  labor.  In 
areas  where  foreign  workers  are  used  in 
large  numbers  their  presence  may  prevent 
wage  rates  from  rising  to  levels  they  would 
attain  If  no  foreign  workers  were  admitted. 
Knowledge  of  the  availability  of  Mexican 
nationals  weakens  the  domes  tic  workers' 
bargaining  position  and  contributes  to  the 
depression  of  area  wage  levels.  Studies  made 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  show  that  wage 
rates  in  activities  in  which  Mexicans  are 
employed  have  lagged  behind  the  rising  wage 
level  for  farmwork  generally.  The  studies 
also  show  that  wages  paid  by  employers  who 
tise  foreign  workers  tend  to  average  lower 
than  those  paid  by  nonusers  In  the  same 
area  (see  discussion  of  wages  In  C  below). 

B.  Extensive  use  of  Mexican  nationals 

1.  Year-round  occupations:  Public  Law 
78  does  not  limit  the  use  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals to  seasonal  occupations  although 
the  history  and  background  of  this  program 
Indicate  that  it  generally  was  considered 
to  be  for  the  purjxise  of  meeting  emergency 
needs.  However,  approximately  20,000 
Mexicans,  known  as  specials,  are  now  em- 
ployed on  a  year-round  basis.  These  are 
workers  with  specialized  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience who  are  specifically  requested  at 
reception  centers  and  whose  contracts  are 
renewed  every  6  months.  Most  specials  are 
employed  in  the  border  States  of  Texas  and 
New  Mexico. 

2.  Skilled  occupations:  Public  Law  78 
does  not  limit  employment  of  Mexicans  In 
terms  of  skills,  and  in  recent  years,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to  use 
Mexicans  in  semiskilled  and  skilled  occu- 
pations. In  addition  to  those  employed  as 
tractor  operators  and  ranch  hands,  thou- 
sands are  engaged  in  skilled  and  semiskilled 
Jobs.  Recently,  the  Department  has  been 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  Mexican 
workers  penetrating  Into  field  packing  and 
sorting  of  vegetables  as  new  machine 
methods  were  Introduced  and  the  work 
transferred  from  the  shed  to  the  fields.  This 
work  was  formerly  done  by  packing  shed 
operators  at  higher  wage  rates  In  sheds. 

The  only  legal  authority  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  for  limiting  the  use  of  Mexican 
nationals  in  terms  of  skill  considerations  is 
a  determination  under  section  503(1)  that 
sufficient  domestic  workers  who  are  able,  will- 
ing, and  qualified  are  available  at  the  time 
and  place  needed  to  perform  this  work,  or  a 
determination  under  section  503(2)  that  the 
tise  of  Mexicans  adversely  affects  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  domestic  workers 
similarly     employed.    However,     difficulties 


have  arisen  In  attempting  to  apply  these  pro- 
visions. For  example.  In  the  case  of  Mexi- 
cans used  In  the  machine  packing  and  sort- 
ing of  vegetables  in  the  field.  American 
packinghouse  workers  have  been  displaced- 
However,  the  displaced  workers  are  not  nec- 
essarily available  to  transfer  to  field  Jobs 
because  of  changes  In  the  Job  content  as  well 
as  a  lowering  of  wages  and  the  conditions  of 
emplo]rment.  Consequently,  Mexicans  are 
requested  for  field  packing  work  while  higher 
paid  domestic  shedworkers  are  laid  off. 

3.  Nonessential  crops:  Under  Public  Law 
78  foreign  workers  may  be  used  for  any  com- 
modity or  product  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  deems  essential.  Since  the  in- 
ception of  the  law,  however,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  not  exercised  his  discretion 
to  declare  any  commodities  nonessential,  even 
those  which  are  In  surplus  supply  and  heavily 
subsidized.  More  than  60  percent  of  all  Mex- 
icans employed  at  peak  work  In  crops  which 
are  In  surplus  supply. 

C.  Wages 

1.  Wage  trends:  Section  503(2)  of  Public 
Law  78  states  that  the  Department  of  La- 
bor's responsibility  under  the  law  shall  be 
carried  out  In  a  manner  that  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  wages.  The  International 
agreement  helps  to  Implement  this  by  pro- 
viding that  wages  paid  to  foreign  workers 
should  correspond  with  those  paid  to  do- 
mestic workers  similarly  employed  in  the 
area. 

The  prevailing  wage  to  be  paid  Mexican 
workers  Is  determined  by  conducting  surveys 
at  frequent  Intervals  among  samples  of  em- 
ployers of  domestic  workers  In  areas  where 
foreign  workers  are  used.  As  an  added  check 
Individual  workers  are  consulted  as  to  wages 
received  for  each  activity.  Under  a  formula 
adopted  In  1958,  the  wage  rate  paid  to  40 
percent  of  the  workers  Is  considered  the 
"prevailing  wage"  for  a  given  activity  In  the 
area  surveyed.  In  the  small  proportion  of 
cases  (less  than  5  percent)  where  no  single 
wage  is  paid  to  40  percent  of  the  workers,  an 
alternative  formula  is  used  to  find  the  pre- 
vailing wage.  Observations  are  arrayed 
from  the  highest  to  lowest  wage  paid.  The 
prevailing  wage  range  is  found  by  starting 
with  the  lowest  wage  and  proceeding  up- 
ward until  61  percent  of  the  workers  In  the 
survey  are  Included.  The  highest  wage  paid 
to  any  worker  In  the  51 -percent  group  be- 
comes the  bottom  of  the  range.  The  top  of 
the  range  is  the  highest  rate  paid  to  any 
worker  In  the  survey. 

The  prevailing  wage  concept  may  work  sat- 
isfactorily In  situations  where  wage  rates 
are  determined  by  competitive  forces  In  the 
labor  market,  and  there  are  so  few  Mexi- 
cans that  their  presence  does  not  upset  this 
equlUbrlxim.  Actually,  however,  the  avail- 
ability of  a  potential  reserve  of  foreign  la- 
bor generally  Influences  the  wage  levels  In 
the  area  for  crops  on  which  Mexicans  are 
usually  employed,  and  on  other  crops  as 
well.  Thus,  Mexican  rates  are  tied  to  do- 
mestic wage  levels,  \vhlch,  in  turn,  may  be 
more  or  less  stabilized  by  the  presence  of 
Mexicans.  Therefore,  wage  levels  tend  to 
become  fixed  In  areas  and  activities  where 
Mexicans  are  employed. 

Studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  show  that  wage  rates  in  crops  for 
which  Mexicans  are  employed  do  not  move 
upward  at  a  rate  corresponding  with  the 
general  trends  In  farm  wage  rates. 

Between  1953  and  1958,  the  hourly  farm 
wage  rate  In  the  United  States  Increased  14 
percent,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  An  examination  of  wage  sur- 
veys made  by  State  agencies  in  areas  using 
Mexican  nationals  showed  that  the  aver- 
age rate  paid  to  domestic  workers  in  these 
areas  either  remained  unchanged  or  de- 
creased In  three-fifths  of  the  cases.  In 
making  this  analysis  each  wage  survey  was 
given  equal  weight  regardless  of  the  relative 
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ntimbcr  of  workers  employed.  If  the  find-  who  use  Mexicans  to  pay  less  than  th«e  who 
ings  had  been  weighted,  the  Indication  of  a  do  not.  These  wagi;  "t^dif"  «^°^  "«^  P^J 
lelellng  or   downUend   of   wages   would    be      — '"  """"  ^^'^  °'  ^^^  *»«• 


greater.  For  example,  In  cotton.  In  which 
about  one-half  of  the  Mexicans  are  em- 
ployed, three-fotirtha  of  the  cases  showed 
rates  unchanged  or  lowered.  Between  1958 
and  1959.  an  Improvement  In  wage  rates 
paid  to  American  workers  In  areas  using 
Mexican  nationals  has  been  reported,  but 
the  magnitude  of  these  Increases  is  less  than 
the  overall  Increase  In  farm  wage  rates  In 
the  United  States. 

During  the  past  decade  the  wage  differen- 
tial between  agriculture  and  Indiistry  has 
been  widening  steadily,  and  It  may  be 
Inferred  that  the  use  of  foreign  workers  in 
agriculture   Is   partly   responsible. 

If  the  Department  of  Labor's  obligation 
under  Public  Law  78  were  merely  to  prevent 
wage  levels  from  declining  below  levels  that 
existed  at  the  time  Mexican  nationals  were 
Introduced  In  an  area,  the  prevailing  wage 
concept  might  be  adequate  for  this  purpose. 
However,  If  the  Department's  obllgitlon  Is 
(a)  to  restore  wages  to  levels  they  would 
have  reached  If  no  foreign  workers  were  In 
the  area,  or  (b)  to  attain  a  level  at  which 
supply  and  demand  might  balance,  or  (c) 
to  keep  pace  with  wage  trends  In  areas  In 
wbleb  foreign  workers  are  not  employed, 
prcMnt  procedures  do  not  accomplish  this 


less  than  nonusers  In  nearly  half  of  the  wage 
surveys  examined  between  January  1957  and 
May  1959;  no  difference  was  reported  In  one- 
third  of  the  Instances:  and  In  one- fifth  of 
the  cases  users  paid  more.  This  supports 
the  conclusion  that  prevailing  wages,  as 
presently  determined,  are  based  on  wage 
rates  which.  In  themselves,  are  partially  in- 
ffuenced  by  the  presence  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals. 

4.  Earnings  of  Mexican  workers:  The  Mex- 
ican Government  has  set  a  50-cent  minimum 
for  braceros  paid  on  an  hourly  basis.  This 
standard  is  below  existing  wage  levels  in 
most   areas  where   foreign   workers  are  em 


titled  to  subsistence,  consisting  of  three 
meals  per  day  or  cash  equivalent,  for  each 
8  hours  less  than  64.  Domestic  workers  gen- 
erally have  no  contract,  work  guarantee,  or 
subsistence   allowance. 

3.  Housing:  Foreign  workers  are  provided 
free  housing  which  must  meet  minimum 
standards  of  sanlUtlon.  space,  cleanliness, 
etc.,  prescribed  by  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  Blankets  and  bedding  must 
be  provided,  as  well  as  cooking  facilities 
separate  from  sleeping  quarters  in  campa 
which  do  not  have  central  feeding  facilities. 

Housing  for  domestic  workers  varies 
greatly  as  to  type  and  quality.  Typically, 
migrants  carry  their  own  bedding  and  cook- 
ing   facilities.      They    are    housed    In    small 
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2.  Dominated  areas:  A  special  problem  U     gent   than   others,    may   earn   leas   than   60 
posed  by  areas  and  activities  within  areas  in     cents  an  hour.     Adjustment  of  piece  rates 

which  the  farm  work  force  Is  preponderantly     "    - *--*—    -o,«i„».    ♦,« 

Mexican  national.  It  Is  generally  recognized 
that  prevailing  wage  determinations  are 
meaningless  in  such  cases.  Some  of  the 
heavily  dominated  crops  are  lettuce,  cltrtis, 
melons,  and  carrots  in  parts  of  Arizona;  to- 
matoes, lettuce,  citrus,  strawberries,  sugar- 
beets,  and  melons  In  California:  citrus  fruit, 
beans,  peppers,  cucumbers.  In  parts  of  Texas; 
cotton  in  New  Mexico:  pickles  and  lettuce  in 
Colorado;  and  sugar  beets  In  a  number  of 
States. 

The  Bureau's  policy  in  the  case  of  domi- 
nated areas  has  been  to  associate  wage  rates 
In  dominated  areas  with  those  In  comparable 
areas  which  are  not  dominated.  This  pro- 
cedure has  sometimes  proven  to  be  imprac- 
ticable because  of  the  difficulties  of  finding 
comparable  areas  which  are  so  similar  as  to 
be  acceptable  substitutes  and  In  which  wages 
have  not  been  Influenced  by  employment  of 
foreign  workers. 

A  proposal  is  under  consideration  to  au- 
thorize wage  setting  in  dominated  areas.  If 
this  plan  were  adopted,  wage  rates  could  be 
based  on  such  considerations  as  general  wage 
trends,  wage  rates  paid  for  comparable  work 
In  other  areas,  earnings  for  farmwork  of 
comparable  skill  In  the  same  area,  wage  dif- 
ferentials between  eniployers  who  use  for- 
eign workers  and  those  who  do  not.  wages 
paid  by  employers  successful  in  recruiting 
domestic  workers,  etc. 

While  agriculture  is  excluded  from  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  the  Government 
has  experience  and  precedent  in  setting 
wages  for  agricultural  workers  under  the 
Sugar  Act.  This  act  provides  that  fair  and 
reasonable  wages  be  determined  after  inves- 
tigation, due  notice,  and  opportunity  for 
hearings.  In  administering  the  "fair  and 
reasonable"  standard,  the  Department  of 
Agrlculttire  takes  Into  account  cost  of  liv- 
ing; price  of  sugar  and  Its  byproducts;  in- 
come from  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane;  cost  of 
production:  and  differences  in  growing  con- 
ditions among  various  producing  areas. 

3.  User-nonuser  differentials:  Under  pres- 
ent procedures,  the  prevailing  wage  rate  Is 
based  on  the  rate  paid  to  40  percent  of  the 
domestic  workers  on  survey  farms  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  employed  on  farms 
which  also  employ  Mexicans  or  whether  they 
are  employed  on  farms  which  do  not  xise 
braceros.  However.  BBS  studies  indicate 
that.  In  the  same  area  and  for  the  same 
activities,  there  is  a  tendency  for  employers 


ployed    but    above   prevailing    levels   in   the      cabins  or  in  rooms  In  partitioned  barracks 

Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas.  Arkansas      -'*- — '■  '-"""  "'  '"  ""»>"' 

delta  areas,  and  parts  of  New  Mexico. 

Studies  of  earnings  of  Mexican  workers 
have  revealed  that  many  paid  on  a  piece-rate 
basis  were  not  realizing  the  equivalent  of 
50  certs  an  hour.  Therefore,  in  1958  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  adopted  a 
policy  thr.t  workers  of  rearonable  diligence 
miut  realize  a  minimum  of  60  cents  an  hoxir 
or  the  piece  rate  must  be  adjusted  to  asstire 
this. 

This  does  not.  however,  set  an  absolute 
mlntmtim  wage,  since  10  percent  of  the 
workers,  who  are  presumed  to  be  less  dlll- 


to  eliminate  unsatlsfactorv  earnings  has 
been  generally  accomp'.lshed  through  nego- 
tlitlon  with  growers. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  adopted  a  policy 
to  compare  the  average  hourlv  earnings  of 
Mexican  piece-rate  workers  with  time  rates 
for  Flmll?r  work.  If  the  average  earnings  of 
a  group  of  workers  appear  to  be  lower  than 
the  prevailing  hourly  rate,  the  Bureau  In- 
forms employers  and  consults  with  them  In 
the  appraisal  of  wage-rate  actions  or  adjust- 
ments. Negotiated  adjustments  In  piece 
rates  have  resulted  under  this  arrangement. 

D.  Conditions  of  employment 
One  of  the  reasons  that  shortages  of  labor 
cannot  always  be  filled  by  American  workers 
Is  that  conditions  of  employment  are  less 
satisfactory  than  those  offered  foreign  work- 
ers. Contract  guarantees  give  Mexican  work- 
ers a  number  of  advantages:  the  principal 
ones  are  provided  by  the  international  agree- 
ment listed  below. 

1.  Transportation:  Transportation  from 
migration  centers  in  the  Interior  of  Mexico 
to  the  border,  as  well  as  subsistence  en  route. 
Is  paid  from  a  revolving  fund  to  which  em- 
ployers contribute.  Employers  also  arrange 
for  transportation  of  braceros  from  the 
border  to  the  worksite.  When  the  employer 
provides  a  bus  or  truck  to  pick  up  the  worker 
at  reception  centers,  the  vehicle  must  meet 
rigid  standards.  Return  transportation  from 
the  work  area  to  the  worker's  home  In  Mexico 
Is  also  the  employer's  responsibility. 

Domestic  migratory  workers  generally  pay 
thjlr  own  transport*  tlon  to  and  from  work 
areas.  Employers  frequently  advance  partial 
transportation  costs,  reimbursing  themselves 
through  payroll  deductions.  In  some  In- 
stances, employers  will  offer  return  trans- 
portation to  workers  who  remain  until  the 
end  of  the  season.  Domestic  migrants  are 
usually  transported  by  crew  leaders  whose 
trucks  are  subject  to  ICC  regulations  if  State 
lines  are  crossed.  Mpny  now  travel  In  their 
own  cars  or  by  public  transportation. 

2.  Work  guarantee:  The  Mexican  worker 
contract  guarantees  the  worker  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  on  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  work  days  In  the  contract  period,  which 
Is  usually  for  a  minimum  of  6  weeks.  If  the 
employer  does  not  provide  the  guaranteed 
number  of  days  of  employment,  the  worker 
Is  paid  the  amount  he  would  have  earned 
had  he  worked.  Under  the  contract,  work- 
ers who  are  offered  employment  for  less 
than  64  hours  In  any  2- week  period,  are  en- 


either  on  the  employer's  farms  or  In  public 
camps.  Many  seek  out  rooms  In  small  towns 
in  rural  areas.  Migratory  worker  housing 
13  subject  to  standards  and  Inspection  in 
States  with  farm  labor  camp  codes.  About 
half  the  States,  including  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, and  New  Mexico,  which  employ  large 
numbers  of  foreign  workers,  have  laws  or 
regulatlotu  that  apply  to  farm  labor  camps, 
ranging  from  very  limited  to  comprehensive 
regulations.  Even  In  SUtes  with  codes,  in- 
spection IS  limited  or  virtually  Impossible 
becauM  of  inadequate  staff.  Texas  and 
Michigan  are  ouuundlng  examples  of  States 
with  high  employment  of  domestic  mi- 
grants and  foreign  workers  without  State 
codes,  although  local  health  ordinances  may 
apply.  To  some  extent  the  foreign  worker 
program  has  helped  to  Improve  standards  of 
housing  for  domestic  workers.  Employers 
of  Mexicans  who  also  employ  domestic 
workers  often  provide  equivalent  housing 
conditions  for  both. 

4.  Wage  guarantee:  Mexican  worker  con- 
facts  specify  a  minimum  wage  based  on  the 
prevailing  wage  In  the  area  of  employment 
arcertained  by  the  local  employment  office. 
If  the  prevailing  wage  Is  found,  on  the  basis 
of  stu'veys.  to  be  higher  than  the  contract 
minimum,  the  worker  must  be  paid  the 
higher  wage.  If  paid  on  a  piece  rate,  the 
contract  guarantees  the  worker  at  least  $2 
a  day  for  the  first  48  hours  of  employment 
while  he  Is  learning. 

Domestic  agricultural  workers  are  not  pro- 
tected by  a  contract  minimum.  The  wage 
and  hour  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  do  not  cover  agriculture.  None  of 
the  State  minimum-wage  laws,  except  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  apply  to 
all  agricultural  workers. 

5.  Insurance:  Employers  of  Mexican  work- 
ers are  required  to  provide  Insurance  or  es- 
tablish sufficient  financial  responsibility  to 
cover  major  occupational  risks.  They  are 
obligated  to  pay  all  expenses  for  hospital, 
medical  and  surgical  attention  and  other 
similar  services  necssttated  by  occupational 
Injury  or  disease. 

They  must  also  pay  for  the  workers'  sub- 
sistence during  days  the  workers  are  unable 
to  work  because  of  Illness  or  Injury.  Em- 
ployers of  Mexican  nationals  also  carry  non- 
occupational insurance  for  their  workers,  the 
cost  of  which  Is  paid  by  deductions  from 
wages. 

Domestic  workers  are  not  protected  by  oc- 
cupational Insurance  except  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  covered  by  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws.  Only  Ohio  and  California 
have  compulsory  coverage  of  farmworkers. 
In  certain  other  States  (Including  Arizona), 
farmworkers  engaged  In  mechanized  occu- 
pations are  covered. 

6.  Performance  guarantee  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  the  performance  by  em- 
ployers of  the  provisions  of  the  Mexican's 
work  contract  relating  to  wages  and  trans- 
portation. The  workers  may  also  contact 
the  Mexican  consul  with  respect  to  contract 
provisions,  and  they  may  elect  their  own 
representatives  as  spokesmen  In  dealing  with 
employers. 


Unemployed  domestic  workers  may  contact 
the  local  employment  office  for  preference 
In  employment  la  cases  where  Mexican 
workers  are  employed.  They  have  no  pro- 
tection regarding  wages  or  working  condi- 
tions except  In  3  States  which  have  wage  col- 
lection laws  which  apply  to  agriculture. 
The  California  and  Massachusetts  laws  ap- 
ply specifically  to  farmworkers:  Minnesota's, 
to  transient  labor.  Generally,  domestic 
workers  are  not  organized  In  unions.  A  crew 
leader  may  act  as  spokesman  for  workers  or 
as  Intermediary  between  workers  and  em- 
ployers. 

E.  Recruitment  and  availability  of  domestic 
toorkers 

1.  Recruitment  efforts:  Section  603(3) 
provides  that  reasonable  efforts  must  be 
made  to  attract  docnestlc  wc-kers  at  wages 
and  standards  of  work  comparable  to  thoee 
offered  to  foreign  workers  as  a  condition  for 
recruiting  foreign  labor. 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security  proce- 
dures require  employers  seeking  foreign 
workers  to  file  orders  which  are  treated  as 
requests  for  domestic  workers.  They  are 
circulated  in  Interstate  clearance,  but  gen- 
erally are  not  filled,  presumably  because 
workers  are  needed  In  supply  States  at  the 
same  time.  The  number  of  foreign  workers 
authorized  and  the  prevailing  wage  must 
be  posted  in  public  places.  If,  during  the 
contract  period,  qualified  domestic  workers 
become  available  for  Jobs  held  by  Mexican 
workers,  the  employment  office  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  refer  them  to  employers  us- 
ing foreign  workers,  and  the  employer  U 
obligated  to  employ  them. 

It  is  the  Bureau's  policy  to  require  em- 
ployers of  foreign  labor  to  participate  in 
efforts  to  obtain  domestic  workers.  There  Is 
.  evidence,  however,  that  many  users  of  for- 
eign workers  do  not  make  as  great  an  effort 
as  those  who  rely  on  domestic  workers. 
Employers  successful  In  recruiting  domestic 
workers  offer  competitive  wages,  hotislng 
suitable  for  family  groups,  participate  In 
day  haul,  youth  programs,  and  other  local 
recruitment  efforts.  Many  of  them  send 
agents  to  supply  States  to  participate  with 
the  emplojrment  service  In  positive  recruit- 
ment efforts.  They  try  to  make  preseason 
arrangements  ^^Ith  crew  leaders  through  the 
annual  worker  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  employers  of  for- 
eign labor  make  only  token  efforts  to  co- 
operate In  obtaining  domestic  workers.  For 
example.  In  one  of  the  major  agricultural 
areas,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  workers 
engaged  In  harvesting  tomatoes — generally  a 
popular  crop  for  domestic  workers — are  for- 
eign, while  in  the  same  area  only  about  6 
percent  of  the  workers  In  other  crops  are 
foreign.  Evidently,  employers  In  the  tomato 
crop  are  substantially  withdrawn  from  the 
domestic  labor  market.  In  many  Instances, 
housing  Is  built  only  for  single  males  which 
deters  use  of  domestic  workers  who  are  in 
family  groups.  Artificial  shortages  may 
exist  In  these  areas  because  of  unsuitable 
housing  facilities. 

Studies  of  the  Department  of  Labor  have 
shown  that  wage  rates  paid  to  domestic 
workers  by  farmers  who  use  Mexicans  are 
generally  lower  than  those  paid  by  nonusers 
for  comparable  work  In  the  same  area.  This 
Indicates  that  employers  of  foreign  labor 
frequently  do  not  make  the  same  effort  as 
other  employers  In  competing  for  domestic 
farmworkers. 

2.  Wage  payment  to  domestic  workers: 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
503(3)  of  Public  Law  78,  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  requires  users  of  Mex- 
ican workers  to  offer  the  same  wages  to  do- 
mestic as  to  foreign  workers.  However,  do- 
mestic workers  who  are  employed  at  a  lower 
wage  prior  to  the  time  Mexican  workers  are 
recruited  do  not  necessarily  receive  an  In- 
crease when  higher  paid  Mexicans  arrive  on 


the  )ob.  Reports  from  some  areas  show 
American  workers  being  paid  $0.36  and  $0.40 
per  hour  for  chopping  cotton  on  the  same 
farms  where  Mexicans  receive  the  contract 
minimum  of  $0.50  an  hour. 

F.  International  relations 

Would  the  nonrenewal  of  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  have  an  adverse  effect  on  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico? It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question 
with  certainty.  On  the  one  hand.  It  can  be 
assumed  that  Mexico  strongly  favors  the 
program  because  of  the  economic  benefits  It 
derives.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
aspects  of  the  program  over  which  Mexico 
has  some  reservations. 

All  things  considered.  It  is  probably  ac- 
curate to  conclude — on  the  basis  of  private 
as  well  as  public  Information — that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  notwithstanding  these 
reservations,  would  regret  and  possibly  re- 
sent the  termination  of  the  program  In  1961. 
This  could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  rela- 
tions between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Another  International  consideration  Is  the 
possibility  of  a  large  scale  recurrence  of 
wetbacks  If  Public  Law  78  Is  not  renewed. 
Such  a  development  would  be  unfortunate 
for  our  own  domestic  workers,  for  the  wet- 
backs themselves,  and  for  the  two  govern- 
ments Involved.  Still  another  possibility.  If 
Public  Law  78  were  to  be  terminated,  would 
be  the  recruitment  of  Mexicans  under  Public 
Law  414,  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  but  under  procedures  and  conditions 
less  desirable  than  Public  Law  78. 

However,  these  considerations  should  not 
constitute  a  conclusive  argument  In  favor 
of  extending  Public  Law  78.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  assess  the  Mex- 
ican farm  labor  program  on  Its  own  merits 
and  In  terms  of  Its  Impact  on  the  agrlcul- 
txiral  economy  and  the  labor  force  of  the 
United  States. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

A  review  and  discussion  of  the  factual 
background  led  to  the  following  recommen- 
dations. Six  of  these  Involve  the  law  It- 
self, and  one  relates  to  the  procedures  by 
which  the  law  Is  administered. 

A.  Contimiation  of  program 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  program,  admin- 
istered under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  78, 
has  always  been  thought  of  as  an  emer- 
gency program  designed  to  meet  a  tempo- 
rary need  for  supplementary  agricultural 
labor.  Although  the  law  was  amended  sev- 
eral times.  Its  basic  purpose  was  never 
changed.  It  is  still  intended  to  relieve  tem- 
porary shortages  of  unskilled  labor. 

Do  the  original  argimients  in  favor  of  the 
bracero  program  still  apply?  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  committee.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
give  a  definitive  and  unqualified  answer  to 
this  question.  On  the  one  hand.  It  can  be 
argued  that  all  of  the  labor  needs  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  are  not,  and  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  will  n^  be  available  from 
domestic  sources.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
can  be  contended  that  the  shortage  of  do- 
mestic agricultural  labor  does  not  consti- 
tute a  real  emergency,  except  In  certain 
crops  and  areas  and  that,  even  in  these 
specific  cases,  the  shortage  Is  not  unavoid- 
able. More  specifically,  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  real  or  presiuned  shortage 
of  domestic  agricultural  labor  could  In  large 
measure  eventually  be  eliminated  If  more 
satisfactory  wages  and  conditions  of  work 
were  offered  to  domestic  farmworkers  and  If 
the  farm  labor  market  operated  on  a  more 
rational  basis. 

Furthermore,  the  renewal  of  Public  Law 
78  without  changes  In  1961  would  almost 
certainly  tend  to  postpone  the  adoption  of 
necessary  reforaos  and  would  tend  to  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish  the  shortage  of 
domestic  farm  labor. 


The  argtmients  for  and  against  the  re- 
newal of  Public  Law  78  are  not  entirely 
conclusive.  As  a  practical  Judgment,  how- 
ever, the  committee  has  concluded  that,  on 
balance,  the  case  In  favor  of  renewing  Pub- 
lic Law  78  on  a  temporary  basis  Is  more 
conclusive  than  the  arguments  against  Its 
renewal. 

However,  the  committee  doubts  whether  It 
Is  pKffislble  to  prevent  adverse  effect  on  our 
citizen  agricultural  work  force  by  such  use 
of  Imported  workers  until  and  unless  the 
law  provides  the  necessary  enforclble  au- 
thority to  prevent  adverse  effect.  Part  n 
of  this  rejjort  shows  clearly  the  continuing 
problems  In  administering  the  law  as  pres- 
ently written.  In  order  to  provide  effective 
tools  by  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
continue  to  authorize  the  orderly  Importa- 
tion of  Mexican  nationals  only  where  neces- 
sary and  Justified,  the  committee  has  Incor- 
porated In  this  part  of  the  report  Its 
recommendations  for  changes  In  Public  Law 
78.  The  committee's  support  of  a  temporary 
renewal  of  Public  Law  78  Is  conditioned  on 
its  being  substantially  amended  so  as  to 
prevent  adverse  effect.  Insure  utilization  of 
the  domestic  work  force,  and  limit  the  use 
of  Mexicans  to  unskilled  seasonal  Jobs. 

To  overcome  the  shortcomings  of  Public 
Law  78,  several  basic  principles  need  to  be 
established  and  Incorporated  Into  the  legis- 
lation. This  may  be  done  in  a  preamble,  or 
by  means  of  amendments  to  specific  sec- 
tions of  the  law.  These  principles  are  In- 
cluded In  the  recommendations  In  Items 
"B"  through  "P"  listed  below. 

B.  Limitations  on  use  of  Mexican  Tiationals 
The  legislation  should  clearly  confine  the 

use  of  Mexicans  to  necessary  crops  In  tem- 
porary labor  shortage  situations  and  to  un- 
skilled, non-machine  Jobs.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  committee  recommends  that  the 
law  be  amended  to:  (a)  prohibit  employ- 
ment of  Mexicans  In  specific  occupations  In- 
volving year-round  emplo3rment  such  as 
ranch  hands,  general  farmhands,  and  other 
types  of  nonseasonal  employment;  (b)  pro- 
hibit employment  of  Mexicans  In  machine 
operations  such  as  sorting  and  packing  ma- 
chines, tractors.  Irrigation  equipment,  etc.; 
and  (c)  delete  present  provision  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  to  designate 
necessary  crops  on  which  Mexicans  can  be 
used,  unless  this  provision  can  be  clarified 
and  Implemented.  To  avoid  undue  hardship 
to  growers  who  have  been  employing  Mexi- 
cans in  categories  (a)  and  (b).  provision 
might  be  made  for  a  gradual  termination 
of  such  employment  over  a  1-year  period. 

C.  Recruitment  and  availability  of  domestic 

labor 

1.  The  law  should  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  Insure  active  competition  for  the 
available  supply  of  domestic  agricultural 
workers.  The  objective  of  the  Secretary 
should  be  to  reduce  reliance  on  Mexican 
labor.  Some  ways  In  which  this  could  be 
done  Include:  (a)  limit  the  ratio  of  Mex- 
icans to  domestic  workers  on  individual 
farms,  (b)  and  limit  the  number  of  Mexi- 
cans in  any  particular  crop  area  to  a  specific 
proportion  based  upon  previous  years' 
experience. 

2.  Sections  503(1)  and  603(3)  of  Public 
Law  78,  both  of  which  relate  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  domestic  labor,  should  be  combined. 
The  test  of  availability  of  domestic  labor, 
which  mvist  be  made  before  the  use  of  foreign 
workers  may  be  authorized,  should  be  clari- 
fied and  strengthened.  The  law  should 
clearly  stipulate  that  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  recruitment  of  domestic  work- 
ers rests  with  the  employer  himself.  The 
law  should  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  not 
to  certify  as  to  the  unavailability  of  domestic 
labor  tinless:  (a)  employers  have  undertaken 
positive   and  direct  recruitment   efforts   in 
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addition  to  the  efforts  of  the  public  em- 
ployment offices — such  efforts  should  be 
made  sufQclently  In  advance  of  the  need; 
they  might  Include,  but  not  be  restricted 
to,  publicizing  needs,  participation  in  day- 
hauls,  providing  adequate  housing  and 
transportation;  (b)  employment  conditions 
offered  are  equivalent  to  those  provided  by 
other  employers  In  the  area  who  successfully 
recruit  and  retain  domestic  workers:  (c) 
domestic  workers  are  provided  benefits  which 
are  equivalent  to  those  given  Mexican  na- 
tionals, i.e.,  transportation,  housing,  in- 
surance, subsistence,  employment  guaran- 
tees, etc.;  (d)  employers  of  Mexican  nationals 
offer  and  pay  domestic  workers  in  their  em- 
plojrment,  no  less  than  the  wage  rate  paid 
to  Mexican  labor. 

D.  Adverse  effect  criteria 
The  teat  of  adverse  effect  on  wages  and 
employment,  which,  If  threatened,  precludes 
authorization  of  Mexican  workers,  should  be 
more  specific.  The  Secretary  should  be  di- 
rected to  establish  specific  criteria  for  Judg- 
ing adverse  effect  including  but  not  limited 
to:  (a)  failure  of  wages  and  earnings  in 
activities  and  areas  using  Mexicans  to  ad- 
vance with  wage  increases  generally;  (b) 
the  relationship  between  Mexican  employ- 
ment trends  and  wage  trends  in  areas  using 
Mexican  workers;  (c)  differences  in  wage  and 
earning  levels  of  workers  on  farms  using 
Mexican  labor  compared  with  nonxisers. 

E.  Wages 
The  Secretary  should  be  authorized  to  es- 
tablish wages  for  Mexicans  at  no  less  tl!.»n 
the  prevailing  domestic  farm  rate  in  the  area 
or  In  the  closest  similar  area  for  like  work; 
and  no  leas  than  a  rate  necessary  to  avoid 
adverse  effect  on  domestic  wage  rates. 

F.  General  rule 
While  there  is  Inherent  authority  to  Issue 
implementing  regulations.  Public  Law  78 
should  be  amended  to  include  specifically  a 
provision  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

G.  Administrative  procedures 
Although  many  of  the  problems  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram can  be  resolved  only  by  changes  in 
Public  Law  78,  there  is  much  that  can  be 
done  through  administrative  procedures. 

1.  It  is  believed  that  additional  progress 
could  be  made  if  adequate  staff  resources 
were  available  so  that  the  Secretary  covild 
make  the  fullest  \ise  of  the  authority  be  does 
have  to  evaluate  carefully  all  requests  for 
foreign  labor.  Emphasis  should  also  be 
given  to  developing  procedures  and  regula- 
tions which  will  avoid,  to  the  greatest  extent 
porsible,  adverse  effect  In  their  employment. 
a  It  is  recognized  that  many  facets  of  the 
Mexican  importation  program  have  been  de- 
centralized and  that  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram are  administered  through  the  aflUiated 
State  agencies  and  their  local  offices.  While 
this  undoubtedly  results  in  economies,  there 
Is  also  a  serious  danger  that  local  pressures 
and  considerations  may  distort  the  original 
intent  of  the  program.  It  is  therefore  sug- 
gested that  sufficient  controls  and  checks  be 
developed  to  offset  this  possibility. 

3.  For  more  effective  administration  of  the 
compliance  aspects  of  the  importation  pro- 
gram, consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  punitive  action  against  vio- 
lators which  would  be  less  severe  than  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  Mexicans.  Failure  to 
provide  less  severe  penalUes  often  results  In 
no  punitive  action  at  all. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  a  tripartite  ad- 
visory committee  be  established  to  advise 
the  Secretary  on  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program.  The  committee  should  consist  of 
representatives  of  management  and  labor  in 
equal  numbers  and  of  public  members. 


In  recommending  changes  In  Public  Law 
78,   and  in   the   administration   of  the   law, 
the  committee  U  mlndftil  that  these  pro- 
posed changes  will  not,  of  themselves,  solve 
the    long-standing    and    complicated    man- 
power problems  of  American  agriculture  and 
may    not    substantially    Improve    the    wages 
and    working   conditions   of   domestic   farm 
labor.        These      reconunendatlons      should 
therefore  be  considered  minimal  In  nature. 
Mr.  Glenn  E.  Gabhett, 
Msgr.  GcoacE  G.  Higgins, 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Thte, 
Dr.  Rirrus  B.  von  KLEiNSMro, 

Consultants  to  the  Secretary. 
Mr.  William  MiRENCorr, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  MORSR  Mr.  President.  Public 
Law  78.  as  it  is  currently  constituted  is 
essentially  a  device  to  harm  American 
farm  labor.  No  better  evidence  of  this 
fact  exists  than  the  use  of  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  importation  to  break  strikes. 

It  has  been  employed  frequently  in 
this  way.  When  domestic  workers 
struck,  braceros  were  brought  in  to  har- 
vest crops.  Or  the  braceros  continued 
to  work  behind  the  picket  lines  when 
the  domestic  workers  walked  off  the 
job.  Public  Law  78  provides  an  inbuilt 
strikebreaking  weapon  for  growers  to 
use  against  domestic  workers. 

While  the  Labor  Department  consid- 
ers whether  to  remove  braceros,  the 
growers  get  injunctions  against  such  ac- 
tions in  friendly  courts.  The  bureau- 
cratic delays  of  the  Department  and  the 
nuisance  court  actions  of  the  growers 
combine  to  take  up  time,  so  that  only 
when  the  braceros  have  harvested  the 
crops  are  they  finally  pulled  out.  By 
that  time  the  strike  is  senseless  and  it 
has  completely  failed. 

The  latest  instance  of  this  was  the  ill- 
fatod  strike  against  the  huge  lettuce 
growing  corporations  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  early  this  year.  That  strike  was 
effectively  broken  by  the  use  of  braceros. 
They  harvested  the  lettuce  while  the 
Labor  Department  attempted  to  settle 
the  dispute.  Court  actions  under  the 
present  law  and  Labor  Department  de- 
lays were  the  major  factors  which 
helped  the  growers  defeat  the  strike  of 
these  workers  who  sought  the  munificent 
wage  of  $1.25  an  hour. 

This  is  only  the  latest  example.  Let 
me  cite  just  a  few  others  in  which  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  importation  was 
used  to  break  strikes. 

In  May  and  June  1952,  the  National 
Farm  Labor  Union,  later  called  tlie  Na- 
tional Agricultiiral  Workers  Union  and 
now  a  part  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  &  Butcher  Workmen.  AFL- 
CIO.  struck  the  cantaloup  jobs  in  the 
Imperial  Valley.  Before  that  year, 
cantaloups  had  been  picked  at  piece 
rates  of  25  cents  a  crate.  Through 
skill,  experience,  and  teamwork,  domestic 
crews  were  able  to  make  fairly  good 
wages  on  this  basis.  The  Imperial  Val- 
ley growers  suddenly  switched  to  hoiu-ly 
rates  and  offered  70  cents  an  hour  across 
the  board. 

The  strike  was  virtually  100-percent 
effective  among  the  domestic  workers  as 
550  of  them  walked  off  the  job  and 
established  picket  lines.  But  the  Im- 
perial Valley  Growers  Association  was 
able  to  use  braceros  in  whatever  num- 


bers and  whatever  jobs  it  saw  fit.    The 
strike  was  broken. 

Between  1954  and  1959.  the  National 
Agricultural  Workers  Union  was  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  small  walkouts, 
many  of  them  spontaneous  and  most  of 
them  to  avoid  pay  cuts — that  is  right, 
pay  cuts.  Every  single  one  of  the  walk- 
outs was  defeated  by  the  use  of  braceros. 
For  example,  the  strikes  on  carrot  har- 
vests in  Salinas,  on  asparagus  and  to- 
matoes in  Stockton,  on  peaches  in  Sut- 
ter, and  on  cantaloups  in  Fresno. 

The  United  Packinghouse  Workers 
Local  78  had  the  same  experience  after 
1954.  When  the  Jobs  packing  lettuce, 
celery,  carrots,  and  other  vegetables  were 
moved  from  the  sheds  into  the  fields, 
braceros  replaced  domestic  workers,  who 
had  been  under  union  contract.  Wages 
were  cut  by  50  percent. 

When  the  UPWA  tried  to  restore  the 
old  wages,  the  same  grim  story  was  re- 
peated: Picket  lines  were  established 
and  the  removal  of  br£tceros  requested. 
The  Department  of  Labor  took  4  to  8 
weeks  to  investigate  and  decide  whether 
the  strike  was  a  bona  fide  labor  dispute 
and  whether  it  could  remove  braceros 
under  the  law.  When  the  Department 
did  come  to  that  conclusion,  it  was  too 
late.  Work  on  the  crops  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

Of  more  recent  vintage,  braceros 
worked  behind  the  picket  lines  of  the 
Agricultural  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee during  the  August  1960  strike  at  a 
large  peach  ranch  in  Butte  County,  Csilif. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  this  law 
makes  the  Federal  Government  not  only 
a  party  to  strikebreaking,  but  the  lead- 
infT  accomplice. 

This  is  hardly  a  position  we  would 
want  to  see  our  Government  In.  I  urge 
that  we  amend  Public  Law  78  to  over- 
come its  many  abuses. 

The  conference  report  on  H  R.  2010 
would  continue  these  abuses.  I  there- 
fore urge  that  the  conference  report  be 
rejected.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  insist 
on  its  bill.  If  the  measure  we  passed 
last  week  is  not  adopted,  I  urge  that  we 
do  not  renew  Public  Law  78. 

The  abuses  and  the  shame  of  Public 
Law  78  are  far  too  great.  We  cannot  al- 
low its  continuation  without  the  mod- 
erate, but  meaningful  reforms  added  by 
the  Senate  last  week. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  examine  in 
depth,  some  of  the  issues  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  strikes  of  last  year— as  outlined 
officially  by  the  Labor  Department. 

I  have  those  statements  l)efore  me. 
Had  I  spoken  at  length  tonight — and  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  me  to  do  so — 
I  would  have  read  every  word  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  Labor  Department.  How- 
ever, I  shall  now  only  place  them  in  the 
Record.  I  refer  to  the  release  of  March 
4.  1961,  entitled  'Statement  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  Regarding 
the  Revocation  of  an  Authorization  to 
Certain  Imperial  Valley  Lettuce  Growers 
To  Employ  Mexican  Nationals  Under  the 
Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951.  as 
Amended." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
statement  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Gold- 
berg.   I  incorporate  the  position  taken 


by  Mr.  Goldberg  as  my  position.  I  not 
only  associate  myself  with  his  position, 
but  I  say  to  those,  including  those  who 
in  my  own  State  will  not  look  with  favor 
upon  my  opposition  to  this  conference 
report,  that  I  join  with  Mr.  Goldberg  in 
the  conclusions  he  has  reached  in  con- 
nection with  the  findings  of  fact  and 
other  material  which  he  submitted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


SraTBCKMT  BT  SaOUCTART  OF  LABOR  ARTHUR  J. 

Ooummut  RsflyuutiNo  thk  Rxtocatiok  or 
AuTHoaOATioir  to  Certain  Imperial  Valley 
Lettuck  OaowERa  To  Employ  Mexicam  Na- 
tionals Under  tke  Migrant  Labor  Agree- 
ment or  1951,  AB  Amended 

On  February  23,  34.  25,  and  27,  1961.  no- 
tices were  Issued  by  Lee  G.  Williams,  special 
assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  which  had  the  effect 
of  withdrawing  from  18  companies,  members 
of  the  Imperial  Valley  Farmers  Association, 
authorization  to  use  Mexican  nationals  on 
any  lettuce  ranches  operated  by  these  com- 
panies where  picketing  occurs  in  connection 
with  an  alleged  labor  dispute. 

This  action  was  taken  pursuant  to  article 
7(d)(2)  of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement, 
which  provides  that  existing  authorizations 
for  the  employment  of  such  workers  may  be 
iwoked:  "Where  the  employment  of  Mexican 
workera  by  the  employer  would  present  a 
menace  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  Mexi- 
can workers." 

On  March  1.  1961,  these  18  companies  filed 
special  appeals  froon  the  notices  with  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  These  ap- 
peals were  accepted  by  the  Secretary  as  pre- 
senting a  proper  opportunity  for  expeditious 
review  of  action  taken  In  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority delegated  by  him,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  effect  of  such  action  upon  the 
harvesting  of  a  perishable  commodity  and  in 
view  of  the  necessity  of  his  resp>onse  to  cer- 
tain communications  from  the  Oovemment 
of  Mexico  regarding  this  matter. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  was  desig- 
nated to  hear  these  appeals  and  to  make  a 
report  and  recommendation  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Under  Secretary 
on  March  2  and  3.  1961.  Statements  and 
testimony  were  presented  by  Special  Assist- 
ant Williams,  by  representatives  of  the  18 
companies,  by  representatives  of  the  labor 
unions  who  have  been  conducting  organising 
activities  among  employees  of  these  com- 
panies, and  by  various  State  and  local  pub- 
lic ofBclals.  Minister  Sugenio  de  Anzorena, 
of  Mexico,  attended  these  hearings. 

The  statements  and  testimony  presented 
In  theae  hearings  and  the  accompanying 
record  require  clear  and  perhaps  overdue 
recognition  of  two  distinct,  though  Inter- 
related, aspects  of  this  matter. 

One  appraisal  of  this  situation  wotild  be 
limited  to  the  exercise  by  the  Secretary  of 
his  own  Judgment  as  to  whether  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Imperial  Valley  area  today  is  such 
that  the  continued  employment  of  Mexican 
workers  by  some  or  all  of  these  18  employers 
would  present  a  menace  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  Mexlcaa  workers. 

My  conclusion.  a«  a  matter  of  personal 
Judgment,  is  that  such  continued  employ- 
ment would  not  today  present  the  menace 
to  health  or  safety  identified  in  article  7(d) 
(2). 

This  conclusion  proceeds,  as  does  Mr.  Wil- 
liams', from  full  accepUnce  of  the  fact  that 
the  situation  which  has  developed  in  the 
past  2  months  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  in  con- 
nection with  the  lettuce  harvest.  Is  an  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  one.  The  attempt  there 
to  organize  the  domestic  workers  In  the  let- 
tuce fields  and  the  ppposltlon  to  this  organ- 


icing  effort  has  given  rise  to  a  series  of  dis- 
turbing developments. 

There  have  been  aUegations  from  time  to 
time  by  the  employers  that  the  picketing 
and  striking  by  the  organising  unions  has 
been  marked  by  violence  and  intimidation. 
They  liave  obtained  Injunctions  on  this 
basis.  Yet  they  say  now,  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  picketing  and  striking  has  been, 
with  one  or  two  isolated  exceptions,  com- 
pletely peaceful.    I  find  this  to  be  true. 

Yet  It  is  also  true  that  there  have  been 
over  300  private  citizens  deputized  by  the 
sheriff  of  Imperial  County  on  the  basis  of 
claimed  necessity  to  cope  with  this  situation. 
Some  of  these  deputies  have  carried  firearms 
in  the  course  of  their  exercise  of  their  au- 
thority. There  have  been  some  60  arrests 
of  union  organizers  on  one  basis  or  another. 
It  has  been  felt  necessary  to  put  armed  pa- 
trols at  night  around  some  of  the  camps 
where  the  Mexican  workers  live.  There 
have  been  demonstrations  of  one  kind  or 
another.  There  was,  at  least  fw  a  time, 
great  tension  in  the  area  and  obvious  rea- 
son for  concern  about  outbreaks  of  trouble 
which,  if  It  had  developed,  might  have  af- 
fected adversely  the  safety  of  the  Mexican 
workers. 

Such  outbreaks  have  not  developed.  There 
were  incidents  at  two  of  the  labor  camps  in 
early  February.  They  apparently  started 
with  demonstrations  by  the  organizing  un- 
ions outside  the  camps,  although  it  would 
be  Impossible  to  say  that  these  were  any 
more  the  causes  of  the  broader  trouble  than 
the  result  of  it.  The  60  arrests  followed 
these  incidents.  In  one  of  them,  two  Mexi- 
can workers  were  hurt,  fortunately  not  seri- 
ously.   The  two  camps  were  closed. 

In  the  past  month  there  has  been  no 
serious  trouble  of  any  kind.  There  is  still 
tension.  Yet  what  picketing  has  gone  on 
has  been  entirely  peaceful,  even  desultory. 
The  two  camps  remain  closed.  The  Mex- 
ican nationals  go  about  their  work  and  their 
living  without  threat  of  any  identifiable 
kind  to  their  safety.  One  explanation  of 
this  improvement  is  that  it  is  a  result  of  the 
special  measures  which  have  been  taken  to 
augment  the  forces  of  law  and  order  in  the 
valley.  There  is  as  much  reason  to  conclude 
that  there  has  been  a  substantial  lessening 
of  the  causes  of  tension — the  early  organ- 
izing activities  and  the  reactions  to  those 
activities,  including  what  appears  to  have 
been  overzealouEness  In  the  deputies'  ex- 
hibitions of  their  authority. 

On  February  23,  1961,  the  Governor  of 
California.  Edmund  G.  Brown,  advised  me 
by  telegram,  with  particular  reference  to 
this  situation,  that  "the  health  and  safety  of 
all  persons  within  our  border  are  secure." 
There  have  been  similar  representations 
from  other  oOciala  at  the  State  of  California 
and  of  Imperial  Valley. 

It  would  be  properly  concluded,  based  on 
the  record  of  the  March  1  and  2  hearings, 
that  there  is  not  presently  any  Identifiable 
threat  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  Mex- 
ican workers  on  these  ranches,  and  there  is 
every  reasonable  and  practical  assurance  that 
this  wUl  continue  to  be  the  case. 

This  conclusion  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
reach  any  final  determination  regarding  the 
significance  which  the  Williams'  notices  at- 
tach to  the  fact  of  picketing,  as  such,  in 
extending  a  "menace  to  health  or  safety" 
condition  from  one  ranch  to  another.  It 
would  be  my  tentative  Judgment,  however, 
that  peaceful  picketing  of  a  ranch  is  not 
enough,  in  Itself,  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  the  situation  there  presents  a  menace 
to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  Mexican 
workers  employed  on  that  ranch.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams indicated  at  the  hearing,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  his  action  was  in  fact  based 
upon  the  finding  of  a  general  condition  in 
the  area  rather  than  upon  the  situation  on 
any  particular  ranch. 


What  has  been  said  here  so  far,  how- 
ever, omits  any  reference  to  what  I  must 
conclude  is  the  controlling  factor  in  this  en- 
tire matter.  This  is  the  position  which  has 
been  taken  by  the  Mexican  Government. 

On  February  1,  1961.  the  consul  of  Mexico 
In  Calexico.  Calif..  Humbert©  Martinez  Ro- 
mero, wired  Mr.  Edward  F.  Hayes,  manager 
of  the  Imperial  Valley  Farmers  Asscclation, 
requesting  that  "aU  Mexican  farmworkers 
under  contract  with  your  association  who 
are  at  present  time  at  property  of  15  user 
members  where  strike  is  In  progress  be  im- 
mediately transferred  to  work  for  other  user 
members  of  your  association  where  there  is 
no  strike."  On  this  same  day,  Mr.  Hayes 
replied  to  Mr.  Romero,  advising  him  that  in 
view  of  certain  stated  considerations  he 
would  withhold  any  action  pending  further 
clarification. 

On  February  2,  1961,  a  letter  was  sent  to 
me  by  Minister  Eugenic  de  Anzorena  re- 
garding this  matter. 

This  letter  referred  to  'the  seriovisneas 
of  the  strike  situation  in  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley of  California  as  it  affects  nationals  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,"  identifying  this  as 
"a  matter  of  serious  concern"  to  the  Mexi- 
can Government.  The  situation  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  was  characterized  as  involving 
"an  atmosphere  of  danger  to  |the  Mexican 
workers')  safety  and  weU-being"  and  as 
"having  all  of  the  undertones  of  holding 
Mexican  citizens  In  peonage."  There  was 
reference  to  "placing  the  Mexican  workers 
behind  locked  gates."  The  letter  concluded 
that  "it  is  the  position  of  the  Oovemment 
of  Mexico  that  it  Is  asserting  its  sovereign 
right  to  protect  Its  nationals  when  it  re- 
quests that  they  be  removed  from  the  struck 
places  in  order  to  assure  the  safety  of  its 
own  countrymen." 

I  met  on  February  8,  1961,  with  Minister 
de  Anzorena.  I  advised  the  Minister  of 
my  intention  to  dispatch  a  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  to  the  Imperial 
Valley  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  this 
situation  and  to  exercise  certain  specially 
delegated  authority  In  the  discharge  of  re- 
sponsibUitles  Identified  in  article  7(d)  (2)  of 
the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement. 

Subsequent  letters  addressed  to  Minister 
de  Anzorena  under  dates  of  February  21, 
1961,  and  February  24,  1961,  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Jerry  R.  Holleman,  and 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity, Robert  C.  Goodwin,  reflect  the  con- 
tinued urging  of  the  Mexican  Government 
that  all  Mexican  nationals  be  withdrawn 
from  all  proi>erties  of  companies  which  had 
had  any  of  their  ranches  struck. 

The  Issuance  of  the  notices  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams came  at  approximately  this  same  time. 

There  was  subsequently  transmitted  to 
me,  under  date  of  February  28,  1961,  de- 
livered by  hand  on  March  l,  a  letter  from 
the  Mexican  Ambassador,  Antonio  Carrlllo 
Flores.  This  letter  recited  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment's understanding  of  the  Im]>erial 
Valley  situation  as  follows: 

"In  one  of  the  demonstrations  Mexican 
workers  were  Injured  and  had  to  be  hos- 
pitalized. The  situation  Is  so  serious  that 
Mexican  workers  have  to  be  kept  behind 
locked  gates  guarded  by  armed  deputies. 
The  transfer  of  Mexican  workers  from  one 
farm  or  field  owned  or  operated  by  a  struck 
employer  to  another  farm  or  field  owned  or 
operated  by  the  same  or  by  another  struck 
employer,  within  the  Imperial  Valley,  does 
not  lessen  the  menace  to  their  safety." 

In  this  letter  Ambassador  Flores  stated : 

"My  Government  has  requested  me  to  con- 
vey to  you  its  most  serious  concern  over  the 
conditions  under  which  Mexican  citizens  con- 
tinue to  be  employed  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
of  California." 

The  letter  concluded: 

"Pursuant  to  instructions  from  my  Gov- 
ernment, accordingly.  I  am  again  urging  re- 
moval of  all  Mexican  workers  from  all  fields 
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The  Imperial  Valley  rarmeri  AMOclatlon  U 


^  .trtiok  .mniovara  within  the  Imoerlal  (4)  That  thle  eltuatlon  warranU  further.  The  Imperial  Valley  rarmeri  Aeeociauon  i 
Valiy  i  "nSplat^  fi  tSi  Sm-  contlnuTng  and  perhap.  immediate  review  by  further  reque.ted  and  directed.  U>  the  e« 
rtl^n^i  ry  trr|?irL.'ir*5r..ment  of     the  Mexican  Oovernment  of  what  may  very     tent   pracucable^  to  rea..l.n   .uch  MeKlca. 


1951,  ae  amended." 

In  the  notlcee  which  he  laeued.  Mr.  Wll- 
Uama  recites  aa  one  of  the  facta  and  clrcum- 
•tancee  forming  the  baala  of  hla  action: 

'The  Oovernment  of  Mexico  ha»  repeatedly 


properly    be    eonaldered    changed    and    Un- 
proved conditions. 


Mexican 
workers  to  other  authorized  user  members 
of  the  association  for  approved  agricultural 
employment.  If  such  reassignment  Is  not 
practicable,  the  affected  workers  are  to  be 
returned  to  the  appropriate  reception  cen- 


DlCUION    or  THB   SBCaCTABT   OF  LABOB, 

»^            ^            ~  Mabck   4,    19«1 

sought  the  Vemoval  of  lu'cUlMns  "from  th'e  (m   the  matter   of   the  appeal  of   Admiral  ter  »"<?  t^el'  con^"<=^J""l***  '°  ■*=*=°''**- 

employ  of  employers  Involved  In  labor  dU-  Packing  Co..  Sam  Andrews  Sons.  Bud  An-  ance  with  established  procedure. 

_..*_  .14... .«.</>»•  fnr  tha  nrotJtr>t.inn  of  their  t\m    Tnc     Arena  Imperial  Co.,  P^ed  Bright  Date:  March  4,  IBOi. 

ABTHUB  J.  OOLOBEBO, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
turn  to  another  statement  by  Mr.  Gold- 
berg, dated  June  13.  1961,  before  the 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Leg- 
islation Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with 
respect  to  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program.    It  is 


pute  situations  for  the  protection  of  their 
safety." 

I  am  Impelled  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
circumstances  require  and  warrant  compli- 
ance with  the  request  and  urging  of  the 
Mexican  Government. 

This  would  be  my  conclusion  even  If  the 
determination  were  limited  to  considera- 
tions of  International  obligation.  The 
workers  involved  here  are  Mexican  nationals. 
The  Mexican  Government's  representations 
have  continued  over  an  extended  period  of 


Co.,  J.  J.  Crosettl  Co..  Danny  Danenberg. 
D'Arrlgo    Bros..    Charles    Preedman    Co.. 
Farley    Fruit    Co.,    Oarin    Co..    Olffln    & 
Allen.  William  B.  Hubbard.  Jackson  Pro- 
duce.   Inc..    Jerome    Kantro    Co..    Royal 
Packing  Co.,  Salinas  Valley  Vegetable  Ex- 
change, Thor  Packing  Co.) 
This  matter  Is  before  me  on  an  appeal  by 
the  above-named  parties  from  the  notice  of 
Immediate    action    under    article    7    of    the 
Migrant     Labor     Agreement     of     1961,     as 


time.     They  are   baaed  on  a  specific  refer-      amended.  Issued  to  each  of  the  parties  by     ^   ygry  courageous  statement,   the   kind 
ence  to  that  Government's  assertion  of  Its      ^^^  q  Williams  pursuant  to  authority  vested 


sovereign  right  to  protect  Its  nationals 
Such  representation  could  not,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  legitimately  disregarded. 
My  recommendation  Is  not  confined,  how- 
ever, to  considerations  of  obligation.     I  have 


In  him  under  delegation  of  authority  dated 
February  11.  1961.  from  Robert  C.  Goodwin, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity. 

The    aforesaid    notices    of    Immediate    ac- 


of  statement  we  expect  from  the  indus- 
trial statesmanship  of  a  man  such  as 
Arthur  Goldberg. 

An  interesting  thing  ubout  this  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  that  it  is  difUcult  to  find 


stated    my    own    confident    conclusion    and     ^^^^  issued  between  the  dates  of  February      among  the  leaders  of  industry,  the  in- 


dustrial statesmen  within  industry,  those 
who  will  criticize  the  impartiality,  the 
fairness,  the  ability,  and  the  dedication 
to  the  responsibilities  of  his  job  of  Ar- 


Judgment,  based  on  the  record  of  the  March  23.  24.  25,  and  27.  1961.  revoked  all  certlfica 

1  and  2  hearings,  that  the  present  situation  ^^^^^  ^^^  authorizations  of  the  parties  Inso- 

in    the   Imperial   Valley   no   longer   Includes  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  permitted  them  to  employ  Mexl- 

any  menace  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  ^^^  workers  admitted  to  the  United  SUtes 

Mexican  workers  there,   and  that   this  con-      ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Public  Law  78.  82d  Con-      ^^         _,   ,  ..  .  .     ^^^  .    ..  ^ 

dltlon  may  be  expected  to  continue.     I  rec-  ^^  ^j^y  location  which  Is  picketed  In      thur    Goldberg.      One   cannot    read    the 

ognlze   fully,   however,    that   the   htetory   of  connection  with  an  alleged  labor  dispute  and      Statement   I   am   now    about   tO   make   a 

thU  situation  would  Justifiably  put  It  In  a  further  revoked  all  certifications  and  author-      part  of  my  speech  without  realizing  that 

quite  different  light  In   the  eyes  of  the  re-  izatlons     Issued     to     the     Imperial     Valley 

sponsible    officers   of    the   Mexican    Govern-  parmers  Association  to  the  extent  that  they 

ment  who  very  properly  see  It  as  their  obll-  ^ould  permit  the  employment  of  such  Mexl- 

gatlon  to  avoid  even  the  remote  possibility  ^^^  workers  at  such  locations. 

of  risks  to  the  safety  of  Mexican  nationals  r^^^  action  was  taken  by  Williams  under 


In  an  area  outside  Mexico's  borders.  If  the 
question,  though  It  would  be  presumptuous, 
were  whether  the  facts  of  this  situation 
would  warrant  a  reasonable  conclusion,  by 
those  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Mexican  Government,  that  revocation 
action  Is  necessary  here,  the  answer  would 
have  to  be  clearly  affirmative. 

I  accordingly  must  deny  the  appeals  from 
the  notices  Issued  by  Mr.  Williams  on  the 
basis  that  any  different  action  would  be  In- 
consistent with  appropriate  compliance  with 
the  official  request  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me  appropriate,  at  the  same 
time,  to  note  that  the  Incidents  referred  to 
by  Minister  de  Anzorena  and  Ambassador 
Plores  occurred  almost  a  month  ago.  It  Is 
my  considered  Judgment.  Incorporated  In 
this  report,  that  the  possible  crisis  of  ten- 
sion which  existed  at  that  time  has  passed, 
and  that  the  situation  Is  at  present  such 
that  It  does  not  present  any  menace  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  Mexican  workers  who 
are  Involved.  I  am  prompted  to  suggest  that 
a  review  by  Ambassador  Flores  of  the  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  present  situation 
would  be  Important  both  In  terms  of  serving 
the  Immediate  common  Interests  Involved 
and  In  terms  of  establishing  the  firmest  pos- 
sible basis  for  the  future  administration  of 
this  program. 

In  conclusion: 

I  find: 

( 1 )  That  the  situation  In  the  Imperial 
Valley  be  recognized  as  appearing  from  the 
record  of  the  hearings  of  March  1  and  2  not 
to  present  any  menace  to  the  health  or  safe- 
ty of  the  Mexican  workers  employed  In  the 
lettuce  fields: 

(2)  That  the  present  appeals  from  the 
Williams'  notices  be  nevertheless  denied  In 
the  light  of  the  requeste  and  urging  of  the 
Mexican  Oovernment; 

(3)  That  Independent  rulings  revoking 
outrtandlng  authorizations  be  Issued  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mexican  Government's  re- 
questBi 


the  provisions  of  article  7(d)(2)  of  the 
Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  and  was 
predicated  by  him  on  the  conclusion  that  the 
lives,  health  and  safety  of  the  Mexican  na- 
tionals affected  by  his  order  will  be  Jeopard- 
ized by  delaying  the  revocation  of  the  certifi- 
cation and  authorization  of  the  above 
parties  to  employ  them  at  said  locations. 

This  appeal  was  heard,  at  my  Instruction, 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  on  March  2 
and  3.  1961.  His  report  and  reconunendatlon 
has  been  submitted  to  me  today.  Having 
given  careful  consideration  to  It.  I  adopt  the 
conclusions  reached  therein  as  my  own  and 
the  recommendations  made  therein  as  most 
appropriate  in  these  circumstances. 

The  appeals  of  the  above-named  parties 
are  accordingly  denied. 

Akthur  J.  Goldberg. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


Revocation  Order  of  the  Seckxtart  or 
Labor 

Having  reviewed  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations submitted  to  me  by  W.  Wlllard 
Wlrtz.  Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  re- 
spect to  hearings  held  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  March  3  and  4.  1961.  and  having 
adopted  the  recommendations  made  therein. 
I  hereby  order  that  the  certifications  and 
authorizations  of  the  parties  listed  below  to 
employ  any  Mexican  nationals  under  the 
Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1961,  as 
amended,  be  and  are  hereby  revoked  and 
the  certifications  and  authorizations  issued 
to  the  Imperial  Valley  Farmers  Association. 
Insofar  as  they  permit  the  employment  of 
Mexican  nationals  under  said  agreement  by 
said  parties,  are  hereby  revoked:  Admiral 
Packing  Co.,  Sam  Andrews  Sons,  Bud  Antle. 
Inc.,  Arena  Imperial  Co.,  Fred  Bright  Co., 
J.  J.  Crosettl  Co.,  Danny  Danenberg.  D'Arrlgo 
Bros..  Charles  Preedman  Co..  Farley  Fruit  Co  . 
Oarln  Co..  Olffln  8t  Allen.  William  B.  Hubbard. 
Jackson  Produce  Inc.,  Jerome  Kantro  Co.. 
Royal  Packing  Co..  Salinas  Valley  Vegetable 
Exchange,  and  Thor  Packing  Co. 


the  leaders  of  Industry  are  justified  in 
having  that  confidence  in  Mr.  Goldberg. 
I  do  not  need  to  labor  the  point  that 
the  same  high  confidence  is  vested  in 
him  by  the  labor  leaders  of  America. 

I  invite  attention  to  this  paragraph 
from  Mr.  Goldberg's  statement  of  June 
13.    He  said: 

But  It  should  be  equally  clear  that  the 
administration  opposes  any  extension  of 
this  law  unless  It  Is  appropriately  amended 
to  provide  sorely  needed  protection  for  our 
own  workers:  protection  against  the  rampant 
competition  for  available  Jobs  from  an  al- 
most Inexhaustible  reservoir  of  foreign  work- 
ers accustomed  to  work  for  wages  and  under 
conditions  which  compared  with  ours  are 
substandard  and  which  we  have  long  rele- 
gated to  the  past. 

As  I  am  about  to  close.  I  direct  my 
attention  to  my  Democratic  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  January  13 
by  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Gkjld- 
berg  before  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  concerning  the  Mex- 
ican farm  labor  program  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    or    the    Honorable    Arthur    J- 
Goldberg,  Secretart  or  Labor.  BxroRE  the 

ACRICULTDRAL  RESEARCH  AND  GENERAL  LEG- 
ISLATION SuBCOMMrmtE.  Senate  CoMMrnrx 

ON  AORICTJLTtTRE  AND  FORESTRY.  ON  LEGISLA- 
TION To  Extend  the  Mexican  Farm  Labob 
Program.  June  13,   1961 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  present  the 
views  of  the  administration  and  to  express 
my  personal  views  on  legislation  which  this 
committee  Is  considering  for  Improving  the 
Mexican  labor  program  and  for  Its  extension 
for  an  additional  2  years. 

To  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration's position,  I  would  like  to  state  at 
the  outset  that  we  are  not  advocating  the 
termination  of  the  program.     On  the  con- 
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trftfj,  fully  mindful  of  th«  uncertainty  of 
mMtlOf  the  labor  requirements  at  this  time 
of  cor  Bgrlcultural  producers  entirely  from 
our  own  labor  supply,  w«  recommend  the 
extension  for  a  3-ye«r  period  of  Publlo  Law 
78 — the  law  which  provides  the  basic  author* 
Ity  for  the  Mexican  labor  program. 

But  It  Bbould  be  equally  clear  that  the 
admlnlatration  opposes  any  extension  of  this 
law  unlesa  It  is  appropriately  amended  to 
provide  sorely  needed  protection  for  our  own 
workers;  protection  against  the  rampant 
competition  for  available  Jobs  from  an  almost 
inexhaustible  reservoir  of  foreign  workers 
accustomed  to  work  for  wages  and  under 
conditions  which  compared  with  ours  are 
substandard  and  Which  we  have  long  rele- 
gated to  the  past. 

The  basic  question  is.  Do  we  not  have  a 
solemn  responsibility  to  our  own  workers  to 
provide  safeguards  against  the  adverse  Im- 
pact upon  their  we^es,  working  conditions 
and  employment  opportunities  that  must  In- 
evitably flow  from  the  large-scale  use  of 
foreign  supplemental  labor? 

There  are  two  blDs  presently  before  thte 
committee.  HJl.  aOlO  and  S.   1946. 

H.R.  2010  would  merely  extend  Public  Law 
78  for  an  additional  2  years  without  amend- 
ment. 8.  1945  would  extend  the  program  for 
2  years  but  with  basic  amendments  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  domestic  agricultural 
workers.    The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

1.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
limit  the  number  of  Mexican  nationals  that 
may  be  employed  by  any  one  employer  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  assxire  active  com- 
petition  for  domestic   workers. 

2.  Require  grower*  to  offer  conditions  of 
employment  to  domestic  workers  compara- 
ble to  those  they  must  provide  Mexican 
workers. 

3.  Prohibit  the  employment  of  Mexican 
workers  In  other  than  temporary  or  sea- 
sonal work  or  In  work  Involving  the  opera- 
tion of  power-driven  machinery. 

4.  Provide  that  employers  using  Mexi- 
can workers  must  pay  them  wages  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  statewide  or  national 
average  rate  for  hourly  p>ald  farm  labor, 
whichever  is  the  lesser.  Tlie  maximum  In- 
crease In  any  one  year  would  l>e  the  equiv- 
alent of  10  cents  per  hour. 

The   administration   supports   8.    1B45. 

Programs  for  the  admUwlon  of  Mexican 
agricultural  workers  have  been  with  us  for 
almost  20  years.  The  present  program  stems 
from  governmental  arrangements  concluded 
during  World  War  XI.  At  no  time  during 
the  war  years  did  the  numbers  exceed  176.000 
In  any  one  year.  With  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities the  program  tapered  off  untU  the 
Korean  emergency  again  created  manpower 
stringencies.  The  need  was  felt  for  an  orderly 
method  of  supplementing  available  domestic 
workers,  and  In  1961  Public  Law  78  was 
enacted.  The  law.  Implemented  by  an  in- 
ternational agreement  with  Mexico  In  the 
same  year,  has  been  extended,  with  minor 
amendments,  from  time  to  time  since  then. 

Under  Public  Law  78  approximately  200,000 
Mexicans  were  brought  In  annually  between 
1861  and  1963.  From  that  time  It  increased 
until  It  reached  a  peak  of  approximately 
446,000  In  1956.  In  1960  due  to  mechaniza- 
tion of  the  cotton  harvest  the  number  de- 
creased to  about  315.000. 

During  the  House  consideration  of  slmUar 
legislation  this  year,  considerable  argument 
was  advanced  designed  to  show  the  need  for 
a  continuation  of  the  program.  Since  the 
administration  la  not  opposing  an  extension 
of  an  improved  law,  such  arguments  are  not 
relevant.  The  sole  question  which  we  are 
now  considering  Is  what  terms  and  condi- 
tions are  necessary,  when  admitting  Mexican 
workers,  to  avoid  undermining  the  econcxnic 
conditions  of  our  domestic  farmworkera. 

Approximately  2;a0O,0O0  American  farm- 
workers who  depend  for  their  livelihood  on 


farm  employment  are  In  some  measure  af- 
fected by  the  Mexican  labor  program.  But 
the  Impact  of  mass  Importation  of  foreign 
agricultural  workers  falls  with  the  greatest 
severity  upon  our  migrant  agricultural  work- 
ers— the  segment  of  our  labor  force  whose 
shocking  living  and  working  conditions  have 
Increasingly  become  the  subject  of  public 
scrutiny  In  the  press,  over  the  radio,  on 
television.  In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

The  majority  of  American  migrants,  mov- 
ing In  vast  streams  out  of  the  South  and 
Southwest  each  spring,  exist  for  the  most 
part  In  a  shadowy  world  of  poverty,  priva- 
tion, lack  of  opportunity  and  living  condi- 
tions Intolerable  by  any  standards.  Each 
year  approximately  500.000  American  farm- 
wmrkers  migrate  with  their  families  In 
order  to  avoid  either  unemplo3rment  or  low 
wages  at  home.  All  too  frequently  they 
are  quartered  In  unsanitary  and  substand- 
ard housing:  transported  In  unsafe  buses 
and  trucks  which  has  subjected  them  to  a 
high  Incidence  of  accidents  resulting  In 
death  and  serious  Injury.  Because  they  are 
constantly  on  the  move,  their  children  are 
denied  the  opportunity  to  receive  a  mini- 
mal education,  while  restrictive  residence 
requirements  deny  them  public  health  and 
welfare  services.  The  conditions  of  these 
famlUes  are  an  affront  to  American  concepts 
of  human  dignity. 

The  unpleasant  truth  Is  that  the  migra- 
tory labor  system  in  the  United  States  is 
based  on  underemployment,  unemployment, 
and  poverty.  This  Is  not  a  small  problem. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  underemployment  alone  In  rural  areas 
of  our  Nation  Is  the  equivalent  of  1,400,000 
fiilly  unemployed  people.  The  earnings  of 
agricultural  workers  average  barely  over 
•  1.000  a  year. 

Farmworkers  are  excluded  from  mlnlmtim 
wage,  unemployment  Instirance.  almost  all 
wcx'kmen's  compensation  legislation  and 
most  other  social  legislation.  In  addition, 
they  are  excluded  from  legislation  which 
protects  the  right  of  workers  to  organize 
and  bargain  with  their  employers. 

We,  as  a  nation,  take  pride  In  our  concern 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Individual,  but  the 
apathy  that  has  been  demonstrated  toward 
this  lingering  social  problem  seons  to  us  to 
be  an  abdication  of  our  responsibilities.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  bitter 
struggle  to  advance  the  cause  of  democracy 
throughout  the  world,  this  social  and  eco- 
nomic blight  at  home  has  become  a  matter 
of  embarrassment  to  the  United  States. 

The  emphasis  In  our  foreign  aid  policy  Is 
reflecting  a  greater  concern  for  the  individ- 
ual in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  accenting 
the  need  tor  Improving  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing oi  these  poverty-ridden  i>eopIe.  WliUe 
we  have  necessarily  expended  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  this  effort,  we  must 
equally  measure  up  to  our  responsibilities 
toward  our  own  agricultural  workers  who, 
In  our  midst,  live  in  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion. The  conditions  under  which  these 
men  and  women  live  and  work  Is  contrary 
to  our  democratic  Institutions  and  ideals. 
In  the  Interest  of  simple  humanity,  we 
should  not  tolerate  these  conditions. 

The  present  administration  Is  firmly  of 
the  view  that  the  time  for  studjring  the 
migrants'  problem  is  past;  the  time  for 
remedial  action  Is  long  overdue.  This  blem- 
ish in  our  social  order  must  be  eradicated. 
WhUe  some  progress  has  been  made  It  Is 
not  nearly  enough. 

For  Its  part,  the  Department  of  Labor  Is 
now  considering  ways  and  means  of  Improv- 
ing and  extending  existing  programs  for 
farmworkers  In  order  to  assure  greater  con- 
tinuity in  employment  and  higher  earnings. 

To  me  It  appears  highly  inconsistent,  how- 
ever, to  attempt  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the 
migrant  workers  through  the  series  of  bills 


which  the  Congress  is  now  eonslderlng  while 
requiring  these  workers  to  compete,  without 
adequate  legal  protections  to  safeguard  their 
Interests,  with  an  Inexliaustlble  supply  of 
foreign  workers. 

The  nature  and  slse  of  the  Mexican  labor 
program  substantially  Interfere  with  the 
normal  operations  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  In  the  labor  market.  The  Inexorable 
result  is  to  stabilize  or  depress  the  wages  of 
our  own  farmworkers  in  areas  where  Mex- 
ican braceros  are  employed.  My  concern  over 
this  problem  was  shared  by  my  predecessor 
in  office,  the  distinguished  James  P.  Mitchell. 
It  has  been  highlighted  In  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  prominent  consultants  who  were 
appointed  by  Secretary  Mitchell  to  study 
the  matter. 

Athough  we  are  concerned  with  the  im- 
pact of  the  Mexican  labor  program  on  the 
economic  conditions  of  domestic  farmwork- 
ers, we  are  in  no  way  critical  of  the  Mexican 
workers  as  Individuals.  We  valxie  them 
highly  as  respected  neighbors.  They  have 
proved  to  be  dependable  and  competent 
workers  and  have  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  Nation's  agricultural  production. 

To  meet  these  problems,  the  administra- 
tion recommends  the  enactment  of  Senator 
McCarthy's  bUl.  S.  1945.  This  bUl  Is  de- 
signed to  assure  that  the  Mexican  labor  pro- 
gram remains  a  truly  Bi^)plemental  labor 
program  rather  than  a  program  to  substi- 
tute Mexican  workers  for  United  States 
workers. 

We  have  been  urged  by  many  groups  and 
Individuals  to  oppose  any  extension  of  Public 
Law  78.  This  position,  we  believe.  Is  too 
extreme.  The  administration's  proposals 
would  extend  the  program  for  2  years  with 
reasonable  and  moderate  amendment. 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be 
provided  with  authority,  in  connection  with 
his  certifications  under  section  503,  to  limit 
the  number  of  foreign  workers  who  may  be 
employed  by  any  employer  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  assure  active  competition  among 
farmers  for  the  services  of  U.S.  farmworkers. 

As  I  indicated  above,  we  find  that  because 
of  the  Mexican  labor  program,  there  has  been 
a  substantial  deterioration  of  employer  re- 
cruitment programs  and  of  the  labor  rela- 
tions practices  designed  to  maintain  a  stable 
and  productive  work  force.  The  results  are 
that  employers  of  Mexican  workers  frequently 
pay  lower  wages  to  domestic  workers  tlian 
the  employers  in  the  same  activity  and  area 
who  depend  upon  U.S.  agricultural  workers. 
They  are  under  no  real  compulsion  to  at- 
tract additional  U.S.  farmworkers,  vrtth  re- 
sults that  are  clearly  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  our   own   farmworkers. 

The  most  tangible  result  of  the  ready  sup- 
ply of  Mexican  workers  Is  its  depressing  effect 
upon  wages.  The  failure  to  make  the  spe- 
cial effort  to  offer  other  working  conditions 
that  are  necessary  to  maintain  a  satisfied 
work  force,  however,  may  be  even  more  detri- 
mental to  UjS.  farmworkers  and  a  significant 
factor  in  the  failure  to  obtain  tl^m. 

All  efforts  to  protect  our  farmworkers  from 
these  effects  of  the  Mexican  labor  program 
in  a  meaningful  manner  heretofore  have 
been  unsuccessful.  Clearly,  employer  re- 
sponsibUlty  to  recruit  and  retain  UjB.  farm- 
workers is  required  in  the  law.  The  Incen- 
tive for  employers  of  Mexican  workers  to  do 
a  better  Job  of  domestic  recruitment  and 
labor  relations  will  be  increased  under  this 
amendment.  Where  necessary,  each  em- 
ployer of  Mexican  workers  will  be  required 
to  maintain  a  fair,  specified  proportion  of 
domestic  agricultural  worker*  In  his  work 
force. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  allegations  that  our  domestic 
workers  are  an  lustable  and  unreliable  sotirce 
of  labor:  that  employers  experience,  notwith- 
standing their  best  recruitment  efforts,  large 
turnover  in  their  domestic  labor  force.    la 
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my  Judgment,  this  Is  a  most  unjust  charac- 
terization of  our  domestic  agricultural  labor 
force. 

Thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  depend  exclusively  upon  domestic 
agricultural  labor  to  plant,  cultivate,  and 
harvest  their  crops.  It  is  evident  that  when 
dealing  with  a  large  nximber  of  domestic 
workers  or  foreign  workers  there  will  be  those 
In  both  categories  who  will  not  fulfill  their 
obligations.  In  varying  degrees,  some  Mex- 
ican workers  have  failed  to  complete  their 
contracts  without  Justifiable  reasons.  I 
think  It  is  significant  that  approximately 
500.000  domestic  migrant  workers  year  by 
year  leave  their  homes  in  search  of  employ- 
ment. It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  these 
people  would  be  willing  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  privations  and  hardships  under 
which  they  live  and  travel  if  they  were  not 
sincerely  and  genuinely  Interested  in  obtain- 
ing remunerative  employment. 

We  should  also  take  note  that  to  a  great 
extend  they  move  from  the  low-wage  areas  to 
seek  better  employment  opportunities. 

My  experience  convinces  me  that  the  sta- 
bility of  a  work  force  is  directly  related  to 
the  efforts  and  Interests  of  the  employer 
In  providing  the  worker  with  satisfactory 
employment.  A  dependable  work  force  is 
obtained  not  alone  by  the  payment  of  trans- 
portation. While  this  may  be  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  obtaining  the  workers  in  the 
first  instance,  whether  a  worker  is  satisfied 
with  his  employment  depends  in  a  large 
measure  upon  day-to-day  treatment  accorded 
him  by  his  employer;  it  depends  upon  the 
Interest  the  employer  manifests  in  his  wel- 
fare; it  depends  upon  the  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions,  the  housing  provided  him  and 
a  variety  of  other  factors  which  employers 
who  successfully  recruit  and  retain  workers 
have  learned  are  important  in  assuring  them- 
selves of  a  competent  and  dependable  work 
force. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  generally 
where  decent  wages  and  working  conditions 
are  offered,  domestic  labor  is  available.  It 
is  available,  for  example.  In  the  State  of 
Washington  where  wages  are  $1.25  an  hour, 
as  compared  to  50  cents  an  hour  in  other 
areas  and,  where  growers  participate  in  an 
annual  worker  plan,  and  sometimes  advance 
transportation  costs  to  American  migrants. 
It  is  available  In  the  State  of  Oregon  where 
the  State  legislature  has  enacted  legislation 
Improving  conditions  for  American  farm- 
workers. It  is  available  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, where  American  workers  can  earn 
as  much  as  $1.50  tin  hour  on  some  tree  crops. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  expect  to 
attract  domestic  workers  to  areas  which  pay 
lefes  than   50  cents  per  hour. 

I  have  also  heard  from  time  to  time  the 
complaint  that  domestic  workers  will  not 
accept  certain  agricultural  employment,  such 
as  "stoop  labor,"  regardless  of  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  offered.  This  con- 
tention does  not  square  with  the  facts. 
Good  cases  in  point  are  the  States  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Mexican  labor  program,  these  States  used  a 
substantial  number  of  Mexican  workers. 
The  employers  In  these  States,  however,  de- 
cided that  it  was  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
local  economy  to  utilize  domestic  agricul- 
tural workers  and  are  no  longer  employing 
Mexican  labor.  In  these  States,  as  in  many 
other  States,  domestic  agricultural  workers 
are  performing  "stoop  labor."  For  example: 
More  foreign  workers  are  used  in  the  cotton 
harvest  than  in  any  other  crop.  In  this  ac- 
tivity which  involves  exclusively  "stoop 
labor,"  four-fifths  of  the  entire  labor  force 
Is  comprised  of  domestic  agricultural  work- 
ers. 

Approximately  64  percent  (70.000)  of  all 
the  workers  employed  at  the  peak  of  the 
tomato  harvest,  the  second  largest  crop  In 
which  foreign  workers  are  used,  are  domestic 
agricultural  workers.     Approximately  39.000 


Mexicans  are  used  in  this  activity  at  peak, 
almost  all  in  the  State  of  California. 

Even  in  Texas,  California.  Arkansas,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico,  the  five  States  using 
the  greatest  number  of  Mexican  workers,  the 
majority  of  the  total  hired  agricultural  labor 
force  during  the  same  time.  In  the  same 
States,  In  the  same  areas  and  In  the  same 
activities,  are  domestic  workers. 

The  theory  that  domestic  agricultural 
workers  will  not  accept  work  which  Is  un- 
pleasant or  undesirable  Is  not  supported  by 
the  facts.  Innumerable  American  workers 
are  employed  in  a  variety  of  difficult  and  un- 
pleasant Jobs,  such  as  mining,  operation  of 
garbage  trucks,  sewer  maintenance,  cesspool 
workers,  sandhogs.  boiler  stoktrs,  blast 
furnace  workers  and  others. 

It  Is  thus  apparent  that  the  allegations 
that  domestic  workers  will  not  accept  the 
type  of  employment  for  which  Mexicans  are 
used  Is  without  foundation. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated  I  believe 
that  the  administration's  proposal  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  Mexican  workers  employed  in  the 
United  States  Is  necessary  to  stimulate  more 
vigorous  recruitment  programs  to  the  end 
that  there  will  be  a  greater  utilization  of 
the  domestic  labor  force. 

The  second  substantive  amendment  pro- 
vided In  S.  1945  would  make  Mexican  workers 
available  only  to  employers  who  have  made 
reasonable  efforts  to  attract  domestic  workers 
at  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  rea- 
sonably comparable  to  those  offered  to  for- 
eign workers. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
must  certify,  before  foreign  workers  may  be 
made  available,  that  domestic  workers  have 
been  offered  wages  and  standard  hours  of 
work  comparable  to  those  offered  to  Mexican 
workers.  No  provision  Is  made  for  offering 
to  domestic  workers  the  other  material  bene- 
fits which,  under  the  Migrant  Labor  Agree- 
ment, are  provided  the  Mexican  workers. 
These  Include  workmen's  compensation  or 
occupational  Insurance  coverage  for  the 
Mexican  farmworkers,  as  well  as  free  trans- 
portation, free  housing,  subsistence  when 
work  Is  not  available,  written  contracts  and 
work   guarantees. 

S.  1945  would  condition  the  availability 
of  the  Mexican  workers  to  any  employer  on 
the  employer's  offer  to  domestic  farmworkers, 
not  only  of  comparable  wages  and  standard 
hours  of  work,  but  also  of  other,  comparable 
benefits. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  Is  that  the 
available  Job  offers  would  be  made  more  at- 
tractive for  domestic  workers  at  costs  for 
such  benefits  generally  the  same  as  those  the 
employer  now  Incurs  when  he  obtains  Mexi- 
cans. It  would  also  remove  the  anomaly 
and  Injustice  that  has  done  so  much  to 
arouse  public  sentiment  against  Public  Law 
78,  its.  maintenance  of  higher  labor  stand- 
ards for  foreign  workers  than  those  accorded 
our  own  workers. 

The  amendment  does  not  require  precisely 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  to  be  offered 
as  are  extended  to  Mexicans.  It  Is  contem- 
plated that  appropriate  recognition  would  be 
given  to  the  differences  between  the  situa- 
tion of  the  domestic  workers  and  the  foreign 
workers. 

For  example,  for  local  workers  who  have 
their  own  homes  In  the  area  of  employment, 
It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  require  the 
employer  to  offer  free  housing.  Local  work- 
ers would  be  reimbursed  with  monetary  al- 
lowances In  lieu  of  housing  and  of  dally 
tranFfwrtatlon  to  the  Job  when  these  bene- 
fits are  not  provided.  The  requirements  that 
local  workers  be  offered  a  written  contract, 
the  three-quarter  guarantee  of  employment, 
and  subsistence  payments  would  be  waived 
In  Instances  where  they  are  clearly  Inappro- 
priate. 

The  principal  Impact  of  certain  features  of 
the  amendment  relates  thus  to  recruitment 


of      nonlocal      workers.     Tho«e      assurances 
should  make  acceptance  of  out-of-area  sea- 
sonal farm  employment  a  feasible  choice  for 
many  more  unemployed  and  underemployed. 
The  provision   of   comparable   benefits   to 
domestic  migrants  poses  some  special  prob- 
lems as  It  relates  to  housing.     The  obliga- 
tion to  provide  free  housing,  as  Is  provided 
Mexican  nationals,  should  not  be  expanded, 
on  a  mandatory  basis,  to  the  free  provision 
of  family   housing  for  dependents  not  part 
of  the  work  force.     Here  again  a  monetary 
allowance  of  roughly  equivalent  to  the  cost 
of  housing  a  single  worker  can  be  provided. 
We  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  complaint 
filed  by  some  employers  of  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults   from     their    recruitment    of    distant 
workers.     Cases  have    been   cited   In    which 
workers  transported   at   the  employer's  cost 
have  not  completed   the   work  required   for 
the  harvest.    Here  I  would  like  to  advert  to 
my  previous  observation  that  generally  the 
dependability  of  a  work  force  has  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  treatment  accorded  the 
workers   and    the    terms    and   conditions    of 
their    employment.     For    example,    a    study 
made   by    the  Stale   of   Washington  in    1058 
disclosed  that  approximately  100  crew  leaders 
with  3,600  workers  were  recruited  In  Texaa 
through    the    annual   worker   plan,   directed 
and    coordinated     by     the     Department    of 
Labor,  for  employment  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington.   Farmers  In  the  SUte  of  Washington 
advanced  more  than  $110,000  to  those  crew 
leaders  by  sending  cashiers'  checks  or  West- 
ern Union  money  orders  to  them  In  care  of 
the  Texas   Employment   Commission's   local 
offices.     All   but    two   of   these   crew   leaders 
reported    for    work    with    crews   and    proved 
eminently  satisfactory — the  total   loss  $250. 
This   is   only   one   Illustration   which,    I   am 
sure,    can    be    duplicated    throughout    the 
country. 

While  the  experience  of  many  other  em- 
ployers who  provide  transportation  to  work- 
ers has  been  gratifying,  the  Department 
recognizes  that  many  employers  are  hon- 
estly and  legitimately  concerned  with  the 
uncertainties  Involved.  Accordingly,  we 
propose  to  provide  that  the  employer  who 
chooses  may.  In  lieu  of  providing  transporta- 
tion in  advance,  agree  rather  to  reimburse 
workers  for  their  transportation  costs,  after 
the  fact,  in  proportion  of  the  agreed  con- 
tract which  the  worker  fulfills.  However, 
this  should  not  permit  practices  that  are  less 
liberal  than  those  prevailing  In  the  area. 
This  win,  I  believe,  remove  any  reasonable 
objection  on  the  part  of  employers  to  paying 
for  domestic  workers,  as  they  do  for  Mexi- 
can workers,  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
the  Job  and  of  their  return  home  on  com- 
pletion of  the  contract 

Fear  has  been  expressed  by  some  that  the 
Department  of  Labor.  In  proposing  that  do- 
mestic farmworkers  be  afforded  terms  and 
conditions  reasonably  comparable  to  those 
provided  Mexican  workers.  Is  seeking  broad 
discretionary  power  which  might  be  exer- 
cised in  an  arbitrary  manner.  The  area  of 
uncertainty  seems  to  be  centered  around  a 
method  of  converting  transportation  and 
housing   allowances    Into    cash    payments. 

I  find  It  rather  strange  that  this  same  fear 
has  not  been  manifested  In  connection  with 
a  present  provision  of  Public  Law  78.  Under 
that  provision.  In  any  case  In  which  a  Mex- 
ican worker  Is  not  returned  to  the  reception 
center,  the  employer  Is  required  to  pay  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  normal  cost  to  the 
employer  of  returning  other  workers  to  the 
reception  center.  The  administration  of  this 
provision  Involves  the  exercise  of  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  Department.  Although 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  paid  by  the 
growers  to  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
there  has  been  no  accusation  of  any  arbi- 
trary or  capricious  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Department.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Depart- 
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ment  on  its  own  Initiative  in  1954  proposed 
and  obtained  an  amendment  which  provided 
authority  to  relieve  employers  of  double 
lents  which  were  required  In  some 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

In  the  light  of  this  experience,  fear  of  arbi- 
trary action  on  the  part  of  the  Department  is 
certainly  not  well  founded.  Far  from  grant- 
ing new  undefined  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  "comparable  terms  and  conditions" 
principle  Is  specific  and  limited.  The  terms 
and  conditions  provided  the  Mexicans  are 
spelled  out  in  considerable  detail  in  the 
agreement  with  Mexico.  These  would  pro- 
vide a  specific  outer  limit  upon  what  the 
employer  would  be  required  to  offer  to  domes- 
tic workers.  To  me,  It  is  Indeed  anomalous 
that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  pre- 
sents himself  for  employment  in  this  coun- 
try can  under  the  law  be  told  that  foreign 
workers  are  entitled  to  greater  benefits  when 
employed  in  the  United  States  than  he  can 
obtain.  U.S.  citizenship  thus  becomes  a  lia- 
bility in  the  Unlte<tl  SUtes. 

We  also  recommend  an  amendment  con- 
tained In  8.  1945  to  prohibit  generally  the 
employment  of  Mexican  workers  admitted 
under  Public  Law  7$  in  other  than  temporary 
or  seasonal  work  or  in  work  involving  the 
operation  of  power-driven  machinery.  The 
Secretary  could  grant  temporary  exceptions 
where  he  believes  this  necessary  to  prevent 
undue  hardship.  He  would  use  this  author- 
ity to  permit  griidual  adjustment  where 
farmers  are  now  dependent  upon  Mexican 
workers  for  year-niund  or  machine  Jobs. 

Although  we  believe  that  the  Mexican 
labor  program  when  Initially  enacted  was 
viewed  as  a  means  >if  meeting  seasonal  short- 
ages of  unskilled  field  hands,  this  purpose 
was  not  specified  In  the  law.  Consequently 
we  now  have  substantial  numbers  of  braceros 
employed  on  mechanical  equipment  and  ad- 
ditional thousands  In  year-round  Jobs.  In 
view  of  the  substantial  underemployment 
and  unemployme&t  characteristics  of  our 
own  farm  work  force,  the  alleged  shortage 
of  UB  workers  for  sUUed  and  year-round 
Jobs  are  believed  to  reflect  problems  of  wage 
levels  and  employee  relations  rather  than 
true  shortages  of  labor.  We  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  bo  conclude,  leaving  the 
Secretary  with  discretion  only  to  grant  tem- 
porary exceptions  In  specific  hardship  cases. 
We  are  not  now  even  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  "stoop  labor"  but  of  employing 
braceroe  to  operate  costly  machinery  and  in 
year-round  occupations.  In  my  opinion, 
there  U  no  question  but  that  domestic  work- 
ers will  accept  such  employment  provided 
that  the  wages  and  conditions  of  work  are 
reasonable.  Whenever  there  la  a  need  for 
additional  worker$  for  year-round  employ- 
ment which  cannot  be  met  from  our  do>mes- 
tlc  labor  force,  they  should  be  admitted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  which  deals  with  the  perma- 
nent admission  of  workers  for  employment 
In  the  United  States. 

The  administration's  recommendations  for 
legislation  extending  the  Mexican  labor  pro- 
gram, as  contained  in  S.  1945,  would  also 
enact  into  law  a  definite  policy  with  respect 
to  wages  of  Mexican  workers  that  must  be 
offered  and  paid  by  employers  seeking  au- 
thorization to  employ  such  workers. 

The  prevailing  wage  principle  that  has 
been  our  basic  guide  In  this  matter  la  a 
proper  protection  for  Mexican  workers  and 
must  continue  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
We  now  know,  however,  that  the  prevailing 
wage  principle  applied  to  a  massive  foreign 
worker  program  tends  to  prevent  wages  from 
rising.  That  this  has  actually  occxirred  over 
the  last  8  years,  to  a  serious  extent  In  many 
areas,  is  now  a  matter  of  conmion  knowl- 
edge. 

In  areas  where  a  large  number  of  Mex- 
icans are  used,  it  Is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
valid  method  for  determining  the  prevail- 
ing  wage  required   to  be  paid   Mexicans  so 


as  not  to  reflect  merely  the  wage  received  by 
those  workers  from  year  to  year. 

The  Department  has  made  strenuous  ef- 
forts during  the  last  few  years  to  avoid  this. 
These  efforts  have  not  met  with  success.  And 
in  some  areas  the  employers  of  Mexican  la- 
bor have  initiated  wage  increases  designed  to 
overcome  adverse  effects  of  the  Mexican  labor 
Importation.  Unfortunately,  these  have 
been  in  the  minority. 

In  numerous  other  areas  the  wage  rates  in 
the  specific  activities  in  which  Mexican 
workers  are  employed  have  remained  static 
or  even  declined.  To  illustrate,  Mexican  na- 
tionals were  employed  In  1951,  after  Public 
Law  78  was  enacted,  at  an  hourly  wage  of  50 
cents  per  hour  in  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Texas, 
and  New  Mexico.  Ten  years  later,  in  1960, 
this  was  still  the  rate  normally  paid  braceros 
in  most  Eireas  in  these  States.  In  the  mean- 
time, of  course,  the  average  wage  rate  for 
all  hourly  paid  farmworkers  In  these  States 
as  well  as  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  was  In- 
creasing significantly. 

The  availability  of  braceros  at  these  static 
rates  throughout  this  10-year  i>erlod  has 
tended  to  place  a  ceiling  upon  the  wage 
offered  U.S.  workers  engaged  in  similar  work 
In  the  areas  where  braceros  are  employed. 

To  these  illustrations  of  static  wages  in 
the  presence  of  substantial  Mexican  employ- 
ment can  be  added  many  others.  Of  the  123 
wage  siirveys  made  in  1960  in  specific  areas 
and  activities  employing  Mexican  workers,  it 
was  found  that  the  wage  prevailing  among 
U.S.  workers  had  remained  static  from  the 
previous  year  In  67  percent  of  the  cases.  It 
had  actually  declined  in  15  percent.  In  the 
face  of  generally  rising  farm  wages,  this 
tendency  to  remain  stable  or  decline  where 
Mexican  workers  are  employed  is,  in  my 
view,  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  Mexican  la- 
bor program.  This  Is  a  central  problem  in 
the  way  the  Mexican  program  operates  today, 
and  the  reason  why  we  urgently  need  correc- 
tive guidelines  of  the  type  proposed  In 
S.  1945. 

In  far  too  many  areas  employers  have  not, 
since  the  inception  of  this  program,  volun- 
tarily introduced  any  wage  increases  and 
have  vigorously  opposed  any  efforts  of  the 
Department  to  give  meaning  and  effect  to 
the  stotutory  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
not  to  make  Mexican  workers  available  under 
circumstances  which  would  adversely  affect 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  our 
own  agriculture  workers.  We  have  found 
ovuvelves  in  endless  litigation  challenging 
the  validity  of  the  Department's  policy  and 
criteria  to  prevent  such  adverse  effect  even 
where  the  policies  of  the  Department  would 
require  the  payment  of  wages  which  would 
produce  minimum  earnings  of  50  cents  per 
hour. 

In  light  of  this  experience  and  in  view  of 
the  unrelenting  resistance  to  the  Depart- 
ment's efforts  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
under  Public  Law  78,  we  have  concluded  that 
statutory  standards  should  be  prescribed  by 
the  Congress  to  avoid  the  continuous  and 
Irksome  friction  that  has  characterized  the 
program;  and  which  has  in  effect  tended  to 
impair  the  safeguards  which  the  law  purports 
to  provide. 

To  this  end,  the  administration  recom- 
mends an  amendment,  as  contained  in  S. 
1945,  which  would  require  employers  with 
labor  shortages  sufficient  to  warrant  bring- 
ing In  foreign  workers  to  offer  to  such  work- 
ers wages  at  least  equal  to  the  statewide  or 
national  average  rate  for  hourly  paid  farm 
labor,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  This  would 
be  applicable  only  to  those  employers  who 
are  seeking  to  obtain  Mexican  workers. 
Where  employers  requesting  Mexican  work- 
ers are  not  offering  at  least  this  much,  they 
would  be  expected  to  bring  their  wage  of- 
fers up  to  this  level.  In  no  case  would  em- 
ployers be  required  to  Increase  their  wages 
by  more  than  the  equivalent  of  10  cents  per 
hour  in  any  1  year.     We  believe  that  this 


formula  will  prevent  the  stagnation  and/or 
depression  of  farm  wages  in  some  areas  where 
large  nxmibers  of  braceros  are  employed;  it 
would  simply  cause  wages  in  these  activi- 
ties to  keep  pace  with  farm  wages  generally. 
No  employer  willing  to  offer  average  wages 
would  be  deprived  of  needed  braceroe  by  this 
amendment. 

We  are  of  the  view  that  we  presently  have 
the  authority  under  existing  legislation  to 
require  this;  that  the  adoption  of  this  for- 
mula by  the  Department  would  be  a  reason- 
able exercise  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
statutory  responsibility  under  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  78)  not 
to  make  Mexican  workers  available  unless  he 
can  certify  that  their  employment  \7lll  not 
adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions of  domestic  workers  similarly  em- 
ployed. We  believe  that  this  is  a  fair  and 
appropriate  standard  by  which  to  test  such 
adverse  effect. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  whenever  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  adopted  any  measure 
to  give  meaning  and  effect  to  this  statutory 
requirement,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  been  vigorously  contested,  in 
and  out  of  court.  In  fact,  in  the  most  sig- 
nificant cases  in  which  such  restraining 
orders  have  been  issued,  even  though  set 
aside  at  a  later  date,  it  has  been  due  only 
to  the  action  of  the  Mexican  Government  in 
withholding  their  nationals  that  the  adverse 
effect  has  not  been  greater.  Because  we 
have  been  subjected  to  restraining  orders 
and  to  other  litigation  that  vitiates  that 
authority,  we  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
Secretary's  actions  through  a  specific  legis- 
lative standard. 

This  is  not,  I  believe,  contrary  to  a  reso- 
lution passed  in  December  1960  by  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  favoring  ex- 
tension of  the  Mexican  labor  program. 
This  resolution  read,  in  pertinent  part: 

"We  favor  the  establishment  of  statutory 
standards  for  the  exercise  of  the  broad  dis- 
cretionary authority  now  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  We  strongly  oppose  the 
del^atlon  to  the  Secretary  of  discretionary 
authority  even  broader  than  he  now  has." 

I  am  somewhat  perplexed  by  the  dilemma 
in  which  the  Department  finds  Itself.  On 
the  one  hand,  when  It  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish standards  to  give  effect  to  Its  responsi- 
bilities under  the  law.  Its  authority  to  adopt 
such  standards  is  forthwith  challenged  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
attempting  to  usurp  Congressional  preroga- 
tives. On  the  other  hand,  the  same  groups 
are  here  opposing  a  proposal  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  to  avoid  such  problems  In 
the  future  by  requesting  an  amendment 
which  would  provide  statutory  standards 
and  remove  any  further  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  standards  are  within  the 
congressional  contemplation. 

During  the  House  debates  on  H.R.  2010 
and  the  amendments  Introduced  similar  to 
those  contained  in  S.  1945,  It  was  repeatedly 
argued  that  the  Department  of  Labor  al- 
ready has  authority  under  present  law  to 
put  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the 
administration.  We  do  not  concur  in  this 
conclusion,  at  least  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  amendments.  To  the  extent  that  such 
authority  presently  exists,  the  purpose  in  re- 
questing statutory  guidelines  is  to  eliminate 
any  further  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
action  taken  by  the  Department  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  our  domestic  agriculttiral 
workers  within  the  contemplation  of  Public 
Law  78. 

To  meet  these  problems  adequately  the 
administration  recommends  that  if  Public 
Law  78  is  to  be  extended  for  2  years.  It 
should  be  amended  as  provided  in  S.  1945. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  observe  that 
there  is  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  confronted  with  a  serious  problem  of 
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underemployed  »nd  unemployed  farmwork- 
ers; that  these  workers  and  their  families 
live  and  wcark  under  conditions  which  we 
cannot  In  good  conscience  continue  to  Ig- 
nore. We  have  an  obligation  to  these  work- 
ers to  extend  every  effort  not  to  aggravate  an 
already  Intolerable  situation  by  placing 
them  in  competition  with  foreign  workers 
without  safeguarding  them  against  the  Im- 
pact of  this  vast  foreign  supplemental  labor 

supply. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  more  realistic 
approach  to  this  problem.  It  Is  time  that  we 
csase  finding  reasons  why  we  cannot  utilize 
more  fully  our  own  labor  resources.  It  is 
time  that  we  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  de- 
veloping affirmative  programs  which  will 
bring  dignity,  social  and  economic  well- 
being  to  our  own  underprivileged  agricul- 
tural labor  force. 


Mr.  MOFISE.    Mr.  President,  to  my 
Democratic  colleagues  I  say  once  again 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  in  recent 
weeks  when  I  have  had  to  make  this 
argument.    We  must  make  a  choice  be- 
tween whether  we  will  support  the  Presi- 
dent   of    the    United    States    in    his 
program,  on  the  basis  of  which  he  caun- 
paigned,  and  in  respect  to  which  he  made 
pledges  across  the  country;  or  whether, 
as  Democrats,  we  are  to  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  him  once  again  on  another 
piece  of  major  legislation  in  the  Senate. 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  if  we  adopt  the 
conference   report,   we    will    be    acting 
against  the  recommendation  of  the  ad- 
ministration's leading  expert  on  labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  we  will  be 
acting    against    the    President    of    the 
United  States  himself. 

How  many  times  do  Democrats  think 
they  can  pull  the  rug  from  under  the 
President,  and  then  go  home  to  their 
constituencies  and  ask  for  support  either 
for  themselves  or  for  the  administration? 
I  say  quite  frankly  that  we  did  it  to 
the  President  on  education  legislation— 
not  on  S.  1021;  but  on  the  bill  for  the 
extension  of  assistance  to  impacted  areas 
and  the  NDEA  proposal,  when  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  personal  plea  to  strengthen 
his  arm,  not  to  weaken  it,  we  weakened 
it. 

I  give,  in  my  speech  tonight,  the  ad- 
ministration's position,  presented  to 
Congress,  with  respect  to  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program.  Pending  before  the 
Senate  is  a  conference  report  which  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  position  of 
the  President. 

Are  we  ready  to  say  that  the  pledges 
and  promises  he  has  made  should  not  be 
kept?  Are  we  ready  to  surrender  to  the 
powerful  economic  interests  in  this  coun- 
try which  want  to  make  exploit  profit  at 
the  expense  of  the  underprivileged 
workers  in  America  known  as  itinerant 
workers?  Is  that  to  be  Democratic  Party 
policy?  If  we  make  it  our  policy,  we 
shall  have  some  embarrassing  questions 
to  answer  on  the  political  platforms, 
even  during  the  interim  between  now 
and  the  time  we  return  in  January ;  and 
we  shall  have  more  such  questions  to 
answer  in  1962.  If  we  think  the  memory 
of  the  voters  is  that  short,  we  are  mis- 
taken. 

Once  more  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  as  a  player  on  the  President's 
team,  makes  the  plea:  Support  your 
President  and  vote  against  the  confer- 
ence report.    In  my  judgment,  we  cannot 


square  this  conference  report  with  the 
testimony  of  the  President's  spokesman, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  on  January  13 
of  this  year.  We  cannot  square  this  re- 
port with  the  position  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  that  Public  Law  78 
can  be  used,  has  been  used,  and  im- 
doubtedly  will  be  used  in  the  future  if  we 
do  not  modify  it  as  a  strike  breaking 
law. 

I  do  not  believe  our  President  should 
be  placed  in  a  position  where,  under  his 
leadership,  his  party  sanctions  strike- 
breaking   against    the    most    exploited 
group  of  hiaman  beings  in  American  eco- 
nomic   Ufe,    the    Itinerant    "Grapes    of 
Wrath"   workers   in   America.     In  our 
luxury,  our  comfort,  and  our  full  bellies, 
we  would  like  to  lean  back  and  wishfully 
think  that  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath'  is  no 
longer  applicable  in  the  United  States. 
But  it  is.     If  we  think  it  is  not,  then, 
as  I  said  the  other  day,  when  I  made  a 
plea  for  support  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  education  legislation.  Demo- 
crats should  take  a  junket  into  the  farm 
camps  of  the  itinerant  workers  and  see 
for  themselves  whether  they  really  want 
to  countenance  the  inhumanity  which 
is  possible   under  Public  Law   78,   and 
against  which  Secretary  of  Labor  Gold- 
berg testified. 

I  know  it  is  neither  pleasant  nor  easy 
to  put  one's  own  party  on  the  spot  in 
regard  to  a  great  need  for  reform  in  the 
United  States.  The  Democratic  Party 
is  the  majority  party.  We  cannot  pass 
the  buck  to  any  coalition  between  con- 
servative Democrats  and  conservative 
Republicans.  We  cannot  excuse  the 
Democratic  Party  on  the  ground  that  we 
have  not  the  votes  in  the  Senate,  be- 
cause the  voters  want  to  know  when  we 
are  going  to  carry  out  our  pledges. 

The  spokesman  for  the  Democratic 
Party  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  my  judgment,  the  President, 
through  his  Secretary  of  Labor,  has 
made  an  unanswerable  case  against  Pub- 
lic Law  78. 

Listen  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg 
again,  as  I  read  one  more  paragraph 
from  his  statement  of  Jime  13,  1961: 


But  it  should  be  equally  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration opposes  any  extension  of  this 
law  unless  It  is  appropriately  amended  to 
provide  sorely  needed  protection  for  our  own 
workers;  protection  against  the  rampant 
competition  for  available  jobs  from  an  al- 
most inexhaustible  reservoir  of  foreign  work- 
ers accustomed  to  work  for  wages  and  under 
conditions  which  compared  with  ours  are 
substandard  and  which  we  have  long  rele- 
gated to  the  past. 


On  June  13  of  this  year  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  proceeded  to  document  his 
charges  against  Public  Law  78.  He  sup- 
ported the  findings  I  have  already  re- 
cited in  regard  to  Public  Law  78  being 
used  as  a  strikebreaking  law  in  a  series 
of  now  historic  strikes  in  this  coimtry. 

As  the  spokesman  for  the  Democratic 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  asked 
the  Democratic  Members  of  Congress  to 
eliminate  those  abuses.  In  this  Con- 
gress the  Democratic  Party  is  the  major- 
ity party,  Mr.  President,  and  upon  it 
must  fall  the  major  blame  for  not 
amending  Public  Law  78  in  order  to  elim- 
inate the  abuses  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
referred  to  on  Jime  13.  1961.    I  am  such 


a  proud  Democrat.  Mr.  President,  that 
I  beseech  Senators  who  belong  to  my 
party  to  live  up  to  Its  responsibility  as 
the  majority  party.  In  my  Judgment 
our  first  responsibility  is  to  strengthen 
the  arm  of  the  President  by  helping  him 
carry  out  his  pledges  and  the  platform 
of  our  party. 

I  rest  my  case  on  that  premise.    I  say 
to  the  voters  of  my  State  that  tomorrow 
I  shall  vote  against  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report.    I  will  vote  against  agree- 
ing to  it.  because  in  my  judgment  the 
Democratic  administration  has  made  an 
unanswerable  case  against  the  abuses  of 
Pubhc  Law  78,  and  the  conference  re- 
port does  not  correct  those  abuses.     It 
does  not  even  eliminate  the  strikebreak- 
ing potential  of  Public  Law  78.  and  It 
continues  the  itinerant  farmworkers  of 
America  as  the  forgotten  men  and  wom- 
en in  the  wage  structure  of  our  country. 
How  can  the  Democratic  Party  Justify 
it?    I  know  that  many  Democratic  Sen- 
ators will  be  quick  to  point  out  that  many 
Repubhcan  Senators  voted  for  it.  too. 
Of  course  they  did;  and  for  8  years  the 
Eisenhower     administration     continued 
those  abuses  and  human  injustices.    But 
at  least  we  must  admit  that  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  appointed,  in  its 
closing  days,  a  board  of  consultants  and 
experts  whose  qualifications  cannot  be 
questioned.    I  have  already  placed  their 
names  in  the  Record;  and  they  left  be- 
hind the  Eisenhower  administration  a 
sound  report  for  consideration  by  the 
Democrats,  and   it  is   backed  up  by  a 
Democratic  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  should  fol- 
low where  these  facts  lead.  I  say  to  the 
Democratic  Senators — and  I  say  this 
with  the  majority  leader  and  with  the 
majority  whip  now  on  the  floor — that 
they  have  a  party  responsibility  to  cor- 
rect these  abuses.  They  caiuiot  pass  the 
buck  to  a  coalition  of  conservative  Re- 
publican Senators  and  Democratic  Sen- 
ators. They  must  face  up  to  the  in- 
humanity of  the  treatment  that  the 
itinerant  farmworkers  have  been  receiv- 
ing from  the  Democratic  Party;  and  In 
my  judgment  the  conference  report 
should  be  rejected  tomorrow,  and  the 
Democratic  Senators  should  proceed,  if 
the  conference  report  is  rejected,  to  sup- 
port the  motion  I  shall  then  make — and 
I  pledge  now  that  I  shall  make  it  at  that 
time  tomorrow;  namely,  that  our  con- 
ferees be  sent  to  a  further  conference. 
with  our  instructions  either  to  bring  back 
no  report  at  all  or  else  bring  back  a  re- 
port which  Includes  the  McCarthy 
amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


WORLD    ECONOMIC    PROGRESS 
EXPOSITION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  389. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 389,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  encouragement  of  private  and 
public  participation  in  international  eco- 
nomic development  Is  vital  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  free  and  democratic  economic 
growth  process,  and  the  responsibility  for 
stimulating  international  economic  growth. 
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and  especially  the  growth  of  thoee  nations  In 
the  less-developed  areas,  must  be  shared  and 
supported,  in  accordance  with  their  capacity, 
by  the  peoples  of  the  world,  whether  as  In- 
dividuals or  through  their  private  organiza- 
tions and  their  governments:   and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people  have  consistently  en- 
dorsed the  aspirations  of  all  peoples  and 
nations  to  realize  a  free  and  prosperoiis  so- 
ciety and  have,  toward  these  ends,  actively 
supported  and  participated  in  programs  for 
free  economic  development;  and 

Whereas  the  success  or  failure  of  these  ob- 
jectives and  the  freedom  of  the  individual, 
his  nation,  and  the  world,  depend  upon  the 
scope  and  quality  of  public  understanding 
and  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  focus 
on  this  historic  movement  of  our  century, 
and  la  dei>endent  upon  the  ability  of  the 
leaders  In  the  great  endeavor  to  understand 
each  other  and  each  other's  efforts  and  thus 
find  ways  by  which  mutual  efforts  can  be 
joined  for  the  good  of  all  mankind;   and 

Whereas  in  order  to  assist  In  bringing 
about  a  greater  understanding  and  accelera- 
tion of  this  effort,  a  World  Economic  Prog- 
ress Assembly  and  Exposition,  privately  or- 
ganized, financed,  and  sponsored,  will  be 
presented  In  November  1962,  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  at  the  new  exposition  center  known 
as  McCormlck  Plaoe;  and 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  this  assembly  and 
exposition  Is  to  bring  together  for  the  first 
time  a  world  assembly  to  examine  and  ex- 
plore the  many  diverse  elements  of  man- 
kind's struggle  to  assure  to  Itself  adequate 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  health,  education,  and 
other  elements  of  Its  well-being  and  to  pro- 
vide the  means  through  exhibits,  meetings, 
and  special  events  to  translate  what  Is  now 
a  vague  topic  to  many  into  an  understand- 
able reality;  and 

Whereas  further  purposes  of  this  assembly 
and  exposition  are  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  tlie  United  States,  which 
has  spearheaded  the  effort  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind,  representatives  of  national 
govertmients  and  tntematlonal  and  national 
government  and  private  agencies  Including 
foundations  and  educational,  religious,  labor, 
banking,  and  business  organizations  and  In- 
stitutions and  the  general  public  to  enable 
them,  and  their  American  counterparts,  to 
come  together  to  report,  explain,  and  eval- 
uate their  progress,  roles,  and  operations, 
catalog  needs  as  yet  unmet,  exchange  views 
and  plan  within  a  coherent  framework  the 
new  opportunities  for  private  and  Govern- 
ment cooperation,  chart  new  and  mutually 
productive  and  advantageous  paths  into  a 
future,  and  achieve  a  closer  understanding 
and  collaboration  In  this  great  and  essential 
endeavor;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  contribution 
of  United  States  enterprise  toward  economic 
strength  of  less-developed  countries,  through 
private  trade  and  Investment  abroad  and 
exchange  of  Ideas  and  technical  Information, 
and  to  Increase  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  people  cft  the  United  States  and 
the  p>eopIe  of  other  countries,  using  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  the  facilities  of 
private  agencies,  and  the  World  Economic 
Progress  Assembly  and  Exposition  will  pro- 
vide a  unique  and  effective  means  of  carry- 
ing out  there  objectives;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  Sta,tes. 
recognizing  that  the  assembly  and  exposition 
provide  a  response  to  the  urgent  need  to 
broaden  understanding,  at  home  and  abroad, 
of  the  progress  and  challenge  of  international 
economic  development  and  that  the  partici- 
pation of  the  American  people  through  vari- 
ous United  States  Government  programs 
in  the  development  of  the  economies  of  other 
nations  and  In  the  evolution  of  international 
economic  growth  1b  an  integral  part  of  the 
story  to  be  projected  at  the  proposed  assem- 


bly and  exposition,  has  therefore  Instructed 
the  varlovis  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  concerned  to  assist  in  every  way 
possible  in  contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
event:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  World  Economic 
Progress  Assembly  and  Exposition  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  has  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  objectives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  all  who  seek  to  realize  a  society 
In  which  man  and  nations  can  realize  their 
potential  in  freedom  and  peace. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  reciting 
the  purposes  of  the  World  Economic  Progress 
Assembly  and  Exposition  and  Inviting  par- 
ticipation by  all  concerned  with  international 
economic  development. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  passed  a  similar  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  41)  on  the 
same  day.  They  literally  crossed  as  they 
came  to  the  respective  Houses.  There- 
fore, the  Senate  is  acting  on  the  House 
concurrent  resolution  In  order  to  expe- 
dite the  action  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  389? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


BASIC  RESEARCH:  KEY  TO 
SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  second  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress convenes  next  January,  many  im- 
portant milestones  In  international 
science  and  technology  will  no  doubt 
have  taken  place,  especially  in  space 
science. 

This  first  session  has  taken  numerous 
significant  steps  for  the  support  of  UJS. 
science.  Congress  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriations committees  have,  I  believe, 
within  these  past  several  months  made 
many  vital  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  science  and  of  America's  preminence 
in  science. 

I  have  just  received  a  comprehensive 
report  to  a  series  of  questions  which  I 
had  asked  regarding  one  of  the  most 
crucial  phases  of  scientific  progress — the 
support  of  basic  research. 

PAST  OVEREMPHASIS  ON  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE 

I  say  it  is  "crucial,"  because  no  less 
an  authority  than  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee  has  repeatedly 
stressed  its  significance,  as  have  other 
outstanding  authorities — virtually  with- 
out exception. 

But  this  fact  is  all  too  often  ignored 
or  downgraded  amidst  our  national  pre- 
occupation with  applied  technology — 
with  so-called  "quick,  demonstrable  re- 
sults"—new  gadgets,  new  "practical" 
processes,  and  so  forth. 

OR.  WATERMAN'S  VALUABLE  REPORT 

I  had  sent  the  questions  on  basic  re- 
search to  the  one  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government  which  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  support  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake;  that  is, 
independent  of  any  specialized  missions. 


I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

The  report  sent  by  Dr.  Alan  Waterman 
is  exceedingly  valuable,  in  my  Judgment. 
It  provides  an  authoritative  and  well- 
rounded  statement  as  to  where  we  stand 
and  where  we  should  be  moving  In  sup- 
port of  basic  research. 

There  are  so  many  Important  points 
covered  by  Dr.  Waterman  that  I  wovdd 
not  attempt  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  at  this  point  to  elaborate  on 
them. 

INSUTTICIKNT    FUNDS    AVAILABLE 

Let  me.  however,  note  that  he  esti- 
mates that,  in  the  1962  fiscal  year,  more 
than  $170  million  In  worthy  applications 
for  basic  research  will  be  received  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  over  and 
above  what  can  be  funded  under  pres- 
ently available  appropriations. 

The  fact  is  that  only  about  one-fourth 
of  all  research  prop>osed  for  support  dy 
NSF  is  funded,  even  though  three- 
fourths  of  all  applications  are  judged 
by  eminent  scientists  to  be  clearly 
worthy  of  support. 

RESULTS    or  INADEQUATE   FUNDS 

The  question  may  then  be  asked:  "So 
what?" 

The  answer  Is:  "So  science  suffers 
and  America's  position  in  science 
suffers." 

NSF  has  studied  the  aftermath  of  its 
unfortunate  inability  to  support  worthy 
applications. 

Its  preliminary  findings  are  these: 
In  almost  70  percent  of  the  cases  studied, 
the  research  which  was  proposed  but 
which  could  not  be  funded  was  not  un- 
dertaken at  all.  Yet,  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  investigators  who  had 
originally  proposed  particular  research 
still  felt  that  their  basic  study  was  im- 
portant and  should  be  performed. 

So,  gaps  in  man's  knowledge  need- 
lessly E>ersist. 

And  no  man  can  predict  how  critical 
these  gaps  may  prove  to  be  in  the  physi- 
cal, mathematical,  engineering,  social, 
or  biological  sciences. 

Sooner  or  later,  we  will  pay  a  price 
for  failing  lb  support  good  men  with 
good  ideas  and  failing  to  enable  them 
to  train  other  good  men  in  the  next 
scientific  generation. 

And,  I  say,  sooner  rather  than  later, 
the  practice  of  excessive  earmarking  of 
appropriations  seriously  Impairs  the 
Foundations  flexibility — its  subsequent 
ability  to  put  funds  where  scientists  feel 
they  should  best  be  allocated  at  a  given 
time.  In  the  light  of  previously  imfore- 
seen  developments. 

STX7DT    BT    GOVERNMENT    OPERATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEX 

The  report  to  which  I  refer  was  com- 
piled in  response  to  one  of  a  series  of 
requests  to  Federal  agencies  by  a  Sen- 
ate Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be 
chairman.  This  subcommittee  has  been 
making  a  comprehensive  study  of  Fed- 
eral budgeting  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, as  I  advised  the  Senate  in  my 
comments  of  August  3  and  September  8. 

Our  purview  is  budgeting,  rather  than 
appropriations,  although  the  two  are 
obviously  interrelated.     Similarly,  our 
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interest  is  in  interagency  implications 
of  basic  research.  That  is  why  we  hav« 
contacted  so  many  agencies,  in  addition 
to  the  Office  of  the  President's  Special 
Assistant  for  Science  and  Technology — 
a  post  very  ably  filled.  I  may  say.  by  Dr. 
Jerome  Wiesner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Dr.  Waterman's  reply  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reply 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Science  Foundation, 

Oftice  op  the  Dibector. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  19.  1961. 

Hon.  HXJBEET  H.  HUJIPHBET, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and    International    Organization.    Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mt  Deas  Senator  Humphrey  :  I  am  pleased 

to  submit  our  reply  to  your  letter  of  AugTost 


18,  1961.  Beeking  further  Information  rele- 
vant to  your  subcommittee's  review  of  Fed- 
eral budgeting  for  research  and  development. 
The  10  questions  given  In  your  letter  form 
a  useful  outline  for  organizing  the  material 
we  wish  to  submit.  Accordingly,  on  the 
following  pages  we  record  each  question 
separately,  and  immediately  thereafter  give 
our  response  to  that  question.  Some  of  the 
questions  arc,  of  course,  interrelated;  in 
some  Instances,  our  reply  to  one  question 
contains  a  reference  to  material  In  the  re- 
sponse to  another  question. 

We  believe  that  your  review  of  this  Im- 
portant subject  Is  timely  and  we  hope  that 
our  responses  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  this 
connection. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  T.  Waterman, 

Director. 


Questions  and   Response 
Question  1.  Past  trend  of  foundation  ex- 
penditures:   First,    by    way    of    background 
would  you  kindly  supply  to  the  subcommlt- 


Obligations  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  years  1961-61 
\  rin  thonsandsl 


tee  Ubiea  (and/or.  If  readily  available, 
cLarta)  showing,  on  a  year-by-year  basU. 
since  the  Foundation's  Inception:  (a)  over- 
all obligations  (or  If  more  readily  available, 
expenditures);  and  (b)  the  subtotals  for 
each  of  the  principal  divisions. 

RESPONSE 

The  requested  Information  Is  contained  in 
the  attached  table  which  shows  the  total 
obligations  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion from  Its  beginning  In  1951  through 
fiscal  year  1961.  Breakdowns  are  given  for 
the  three  principal  research  divisions  (BMS, 
MPE.  SOC )  and  for  the  division  that  carries 
our  major  responsibilities  In  scientific  per- 
sonnel and  education.  All  of  the  remaining 
obligations  are  combined  In  a  fifth  item. 

During  the  decade,  the  Foundation  has 
obligated  a  total  of  nearly  $600  million.  Of 
this  amount,  about  $285  million  or  some  47 
percent  has  been  devoted  directly  to  the  sup- 
port of  basic  research  In  the  colleges  and 
universities  and  In  the  national  research 
centers  for  which  the  Foundation  is  re- 
sponsible. 


Division 

Fiscal  years 

Total  by 

19U 

1952 

1953 

1854 

1965 

19S6 

1967 

1968 

iMi 

19M 

1961 

(UtWoo 

iiir\i^\tfi/Mkl  anri  \ToHii*ftl  ?ripncps                        _......_,..-.---_-— 

0 
0 

c 

( 

$151 

$763 

311 

0 

1,644 

748 

$831 

983 

0 

1.477 

1.133 

$1,966 

2.033 

0 

2,12> 

1.835 

$3,612 

4,398 

0 

3,297 

2,1» 

$4,918 

5,097 

0 

3,718 

Z2S6 

$8.24f. 

12, 09.1 

289 

3,302 

$9.  .527 

14.940 

554 

19,414 

5,539 

$23,075 

35.296 

853 

62.070 

11.645 

$27,242 

H408 

2.105 

64.634 

au,2ii 

$38,316 
49,429 

3.4r 

64,401 
2U.382 

174.996 

$108,496 

16K990 

7,308 

336,533 

78.382 

Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Engineering  Sciences 

fi^iAntiAr*  Por^nntipl  ftnil   Educ&lion               .......*-.*—-----• 

Otliar'  . - 

Total  by  year :--:--: 

151 

3,466 

4.424 

7,954 

12.487 

15.989 

38.630 

49,974 

tsz,«w 

15&W0 

069,  «09 
600,000 

Rounded  total  tor  fiscal  years  1961  to  1961  inclusive 

1  Before  fiscal  year  1957.  oblit»Uons  (or  the  social  sciences  were  included  in  the 
Biolotrtcal  and  Medical  Sciences  and  Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Enfincenng  Sci- 
ences Divisions. 


>  Includes  mana«ement.  sclenc*  Information  services,  special  studies,  antarctic  r^ 
search,  and  institutional  programs.  . 


Question  2.  Ctomments  on  anticipated  fu- 
ture trends:  Would  you  comment  II  gen- 
eral on  the  types  of  factors  which  might 
determine  future  patterns  of  Foundation 
expenditures  In  the  decade  of  the   1960's? 

RESPONSE 

D\irlng  Its  first  10  years,  the  NSF  has  been 
characterized  In  large  part  by  the  support 
of  specific  problems  and  of  Individual  sci- 
entists. Scientific  quality  and  competence 
have  determined  the  selection  of  grantees 
on  a  highly  competitive  basis.  In  the  1960- 
70  decade,  while  retaining  ftie  values  of 
specific  grants  and  fellowships,  the  NSF  will 
broaden  the  base  of  support  and  will  put 
Increased  emphasis  on  the  needed  expansion 
of  resources,  on  the  Increase  of  scientific  and 
engineering  personnel  with  broad  education 
and  training  of  high  quality,  and  on  the 
expansion  and  strengthening  academic  In- 
stitutions concerned  with  education  and 
research  in  science. 

Educational  institutions  must  be  given 
the  Independence  of  choice  and  the  econom- 
ic capabilities  to  develop  and  balance  their 
science  programs  In  accordance  with  their 
own  best  judgments  In  educational  matters. 
Today,  relatively  few  Institutions,  perhaps 
20,  furnish  the  very  large  majority  of  the 
top  quality  doctorates  In  science  and  en- 
gineering. The  number  of  such  first-rank 
Institutions  must  be  doubled  diu-lng  the 
next  few  years  If  the  Nation  Is  to  fulfill 
Its  goals  for  scientific  progress.  The  Foun- 
dation will  be  Increasingly  concerned  with 
this  problem. 

Increased  attention  will  be  given  to  all 
educational  aspects  that  have  a  long-range 
bearing  on  the  future  of  science.  More  at- 
tention must  be  devoted  by  the  Nation  to 
the  strengthening  of  education  In  all  fields, 
as  well  as  in  science,  at  the  secondary  and 


college  levels;  the  Foundation  will  do  all 
It  can,  within  Its  statutory  authority,  to  en- 
courage   such    strengthening. 

Thus  the  future  support  patterns  of  the 
NSF  will  continue  to  refiect  Its  statutory 
responsibility  for  the  general  strengthen- 
ing of  basic  scientific  research  and  science 
education  In  all  fields.  Complementing  the 
support  given  by  other  agencies  In  fulfill- 
ing their  particular  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical missions,  the  NSF  will  seek  further 
opportunities  to  Insxire  overall  scientific  bal- 
ance and  to  encourage  the  full  and  healthy 
development  of  the  Nation's  scientific  po- 
tential. Some  of  the  factors  that  may  be  ex- 
pected to  Infiuence  the  Foundation's  ex- 
penditures In  the  1960's  are: 

1.  New  scientific  and  technical  opportuni- 
ties: 

(a)  New  scientific  frontiers:  For  exam- 
ple, the  discovery  of  the  structure  of  DNA 
and  Its  role  In  the  control  of  molecular 
processes  In  biological  systems  Is  leading 
to  wholly  new  attacks  In  medical  research. 

(b)  New  Instrumentation  developments 
of  broad  application  In  research.  For  ex- 
ample, the  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spec- 
trometer has  opened  up  many  new  areas  of 
chemical  and  biological  research. 

(c)  New  technological  developments  and 
requirements  that  may  stimulate  Interest  In 
specific  areas  of  science.  For  example,  in- 
terest In  fusion  power  development  has  had 
a  powerful  effect  In  stimulating  research  In 
plasma  physics  and  related  areas. 

2.  Manpower  factors: 

(d)  Changes  In  the  growth  pattern  of 
scientific  manpower. 

(e)  New  developments  In  science  and  en- 
gineering education. 

3.  International  factors: 

(f)  Possible  Increase  In  support  of  re- 
search in  foreign  countries.     The  Founda- 


tion's statutory  authority  currently  reatricU 
such  sup(>ort  to  exceptional  cases. 

(g)  CompeUtlon  in  scientific  progress 
among  major  world  powers. 

(h)  Increase  or  decrease  In  world  terxalon 
leading  to  a  major  shift  In  defense-related 
activities  In  research  and  development. 

4.  Methods  and  scope  of  support: 

(1)  Decisions  to  provide  support  on  a  pro- 
gramed basis  for  particular  areas  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  that  have  been  recog- 
nized as  Important  to  the  national  welfare. 

(J)  Possible  decision  to  utilize  Foundation 
funds  to  build  up  capabilities  In  selected 
Institutions  In  order  to  have  more  first-rate 
centers  for  scientific  research. 

(k)  Possible  support  for  research  In  In- 
dustry and  In  industrial- type  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions. Under  present  policies  most  NSF 
support  goes  to  academic  Institutions. 

(1)  Possible  broadening  of  Poimdatlon 
mission  to  Include  the  study  of  needs  In 
applied  research  and  exploratory  develop- 
ment In  areas  of  national  Interest  not  ade- 
quately covered  by  other  Federal  agencies. 
For  example,  fire  research. 

(m)  Shifts  In  the  role  of  NSF  relative  to 
other  Federal  agencies.  For  example,  a  de- 
cision by  DOD  to  terminate  research  in  cer- 
tain areas  as  not  being  directly  mission 
related  would  open  new  opportunities  for 
support  by  the  Foundation. 

The  general  growth  of  science  during  the 
next  decade  has  been  projected  recently  In 
the  report.  "Investing  in  Scientific  Progress." 
Starting  with  certain  national  goals  relevant 
to  the  impact  of  science,  that  report  shows 
that  by  1970  the  number  of  scientists  and 
engineers  In  the  country  can  and  should  be 
twice  as  many  as  It  Is  now;  and  that  to 
achieve  this  growth,  with  quality,  the  an- 
nual national  investment  In  science  and 
science  education  must  approximately  triple. 
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The  Foundation  1«  now  examining  Its  pos- 
sible role  within  tlve  10-year  growth  pattern 
portrayed  in  the  above-mentioned  report. 
Today,  the  Federal  Government  supports 
about  two-thirds  of  the  basic  research  that 
Is  done  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  The 
NSF.  in  ttim,  at  present  supplies  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  Federal  funds  for  basic  research 
In  academic  institutions.  Future  possible 
changes  In  these  ratios  are  now  being  studied. 
Although  there  are  no  conclusions  as  yet, 
certain  assumed  trends  can  be  mentioned 
here  to  indicate  somewhat  more  quantita- 
tively the  possible  growth  of  NSF  support. 

It  Is  conservatively  expected  that  by  1970 
the  Federal  Government's  share  will  have 
grown  from  two-tblrds  to  three-fourths  of 
the  basic  research  support  In  academic  In- 
stitutions. If  the  Foundation  continues  to 
furnish  Its  present  fraction  (one-sixth)  of 
the  Federal  support,  and  If  the  total  national 
Investment  Increases  threefold,  the  basic  re- 
search budget  of  the  NSF  will  reach  about 
$400  million  by  197K).  If  Instead,  In  recogni- 
tion of  Its  special  mission  In  the  support  of 
basic  science,  the  Foundation  Increases  Its 
share  of  the  Federal  support  from,  say,  one- 
sixth  to  one-third,  the  NSF  budget  for  basic 
research  will  reach  about  $800  million  by 
1970.  These  10-year  possibilities  are,  of 
course,  very  uncertain  at  this  time  and  are 
mentioned  here  only  to  give  the  subcommit- 
tee a  broad  Indication  of  the  way  in  which 
NSF  funding  patterns  may  tend. 

Much  less  speculative,  however,  is  the  sit- 
uation In  certain  emergency  problems. 
Especially  critical  Is  the  need  to  expand  the 
graduate  research  laboratory  facilities  of  the 
colleges  and  universities.  During  the  next 
few  years  the  NSF.  together  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  must  find  ways  to  overcome 
the  existing  deficit  of  about  $500  million 
and  to  supply,  on  a  matching  basis  Insofar 
as  possible,  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to 
bring  the  Nation's  total  Investment  In  grad- 
uate research  laboratories  up  to  at  least  $214 
billion  during  the  next  10  years.  The  NSF 
strongly  endorses  the  Importance  and  ur- 
gency of  this  investment.  Similarly  pressing 
needs  exist  in  facilities  and  equipment  for 
science  education. 

The  NSF  bellevee  that  It  should  fulfill  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  these  emergency 
needs  and.  at  the  same  time,  broaden  Its 
support  of  Institutions  and  keep  step  with 
the  growth  of  basic  research  as  Indicated 
earlier.  If  these  things  are  to  be  done  ef- 
fectively, the  total  budget  of  the  NSF  will 
have  to  grow  at  an  average  rate  of  about  35 
percent  per  year  for  the  next  10  years.  Much 
more  rapid  growth  will  be  needed  during  the 
first  few  years  to  overcome  existing  deficits 
more  promptly. 

Question  8.  Role  in  Government-wide 
budgeting  for  science:  (a)  What  has  the 
National  Science  Foundation  done  and  what 
does  It  plan  In  helping  to  project  on  a  long- 
range  basis  future  Government-wide  and 
national  scientific  expenditure  and  future 
Government-wide  and  national  science  man- 
power needs? 

(b)  Toward  the  goal  of  refining  procedures 
of  long-range  planning,  per  se,  please  de- 
scribe how  the  Foundation  may.  In  the  light 
of  subsequent  developments,  have  reviewed 
earlier  Government-wide  estimates  of  long- 
range  basic  research  and  manpower  needs. 
What,  for  example,  may  have  been  learned 
as  regards  the  difficult  process  of  long-range 
planning,  per  se? 

(c)  As  an  Illustration  of  the  dlfflcult-to- 
estlmate  types  of  data  required  for  long- 
range  planning,  would  you  cite  In  a  few  se- 
lected fields  (e.g.,  tn  varied  fields  with  high 
costs  and  low  costs  of  plant  and  equipment) , 
the  estimated  dollars  which  may  be  required 
per  average  senior  investigator? 

RSSPONSE 

3.  (a)  The  role  ol  the  NSF  In  Government- 
wide    budgeting    for    science    stems    directly 
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iTom.  its  distinctive  responsibility:  to  be 
concerned  with  science  itself — with  the 
quality,  breadth,  and  growth  of  research  and 
education  in  all  areas  of  science.  Other 
agencies.  In  contrast,  are  concerned  with  sci- 
ence Insofar  as  It  Impinges  upon  the 
agency's  mission  responsibility,  whether  it 
be  defense,  health,  agrlculttire,  or  the  like. 
AcccM-dingly,  in  the  following  response  to 
question  3  we  first  discuss  the  approach 
of  the  NSF  In  projecting  Its  own  budget 
needs,  and  we  then  relate  this  process  to 
general  budgeting  for  science  on  a  Govern- 
ment-wide scale. 

The  Foundation's  support  of  basic  research 
Is  administered  through  some  20  program 
offices  grouped  in  3  divisions  (BMS,  MPE, 
SOC).  Each  program  covers  a  specialized 
field  or  area  such  as  astronomy,  chemistry, 
or  environmental  biology.  Bach  program 
office  collects  and  analyzes  Information 
regarding  the  research  needs  and  trends 
In  Its  respective  area  of  science.  The  in- 
formation Includes  data  on  the  number  of 
proposals  received  and  the  numt)er  of  dol- 
lars requested;  the  number  of  proposals  and 
dollEU-s  recommended  for  support,  together 
with  ratings  of  relative  quality;  and  the 
numtier  of  proposals  and  dollars  actually 
granted. 

The  rates  of  growth  of  these  several  num- 
bers during  past  years  are  projected  to  show 
future  likely  trends.  These  trends  are  then 
adjusted  by  special  considerations  such  as 
the  scientific  promise  of  the  particular  field, 
new  scientific  opportunities  that  may  have 
been  opened  up  by  the  development  of  a  new 
experimental  technique,  etc.  The  trends 
thus  adjusted  are  then  used  as  a  basis  of 
preliminary  budget  proposals  from  the  In- 
dividual programs.  (The  subsequent  sum- 
mation and  intcrcomparlson  of  budget  pro- 
jections from  each  program  are  then  carried 
Into  the  general  budgeting  process  of  the 
Foundation  ai  discussed  under  question  7.) 

In  addition  to  forming  the  basis  for  pro- 
posals within  the  usual  budget  cycle  of 
about  2  years  (e.g.,  budget  needs  for  fiscal 
year  1963  are  set  forth  initially  by  the  pro- 
gram offices  In  1961),  the  above-described 
Information  can  also  be  used  to  project  re- 
search trends  In  each  program  area  of  sci- 
ence for  5  or  10  years  in  the  future. 

We  now  turn  to  the  interactions  between 
the  NSF  and  other  agencies.  Each  program 
maintains  liaison,  at  the  working  level,  with 
Its  opposite  number  In  other  agencies 
through  personal  discussions  and  exchange 
of  Information,  through  cross-attendance  at 
meetings  of  advisory  panels,  and  through 
joint  membership  on  various  Intergovern- 
mental committees.  By  means  of  such 
liaison,  the  staff  scientists  responsible  for 
each  program  within  the  Foundation  main- 
tain current  knowledge  regarding  the  total 
Federal  level  and  distribution  of  research 
support  within  their  respective  areas  of  sci- 
ence. Further,  by  means  of  continuous  pro- 
fessional contact  with  practicing  research 
scientists  and  scientific  societies,  the  pro- 
gram directors  in  the  Foundation  maintain 
an  up-to-date,  comprehensive  view  of  the 
scope  and  progress  of  research  in  their  re- 
spective areas. 

The  liaison  activities  with  other  agencies 
and  with  the  scientific  community  are  es- 
sential to  the  fulfillment  of  the  Founda- 
tion's distinctive  role  in  the  general 
strengthening  of  science  Itself.  In  addition, 
however,  the  knowledge  thus  gained  places 
the  Foundation  in  a  unique  position  to  con- 
tribute information  relevant  to  budgeting 
and  forward  planning  for  science  on  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide scale.  Jujt  how  this  contri- 
bution can  be  made  most  effectively  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussions  and  experi- 
mental activities  for  several  years  and  is 
now  leading  to  a  strengthening  of  the 
Foundation's  role  In  this  respect. 

3.  (b)  The  Foundation,  since  its  inception, 
has  conducted  studies  and  prepared  reports 


on  activities,  needs,  and  trends  in  many 
fispects  of  basic  science  and  scientific  man- 
power. For  example,  the  Special  Commis- 
sion for  Rubber  Research,  in  December  1955, 
In  a  report  entitled  "Future  Role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  Respect  to  Research 
In  Cynthetic  Rubber,"  recommended  disposi- 
tion of  the  Government  laboratories,  termi- 
nation of  the  Government-sponsored  rubber 
research  projects  program  costing  about  a 
million  dollars  per  year,  and  the  institution 
of  a  basic  program  In  high -polymer  chemis- 
try supported  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  The  Pierce  Committee  report 
reprinted  In  the  Astropbysical  Journal.  No- 
vember 1961,  recommended  very  large 
antenna  systems  for  active  and  passive  as- 
tronomy and  urged  the  need  for  expanded 
training  of  radio  astronomers. 

A  report  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
"Federal  Financial  Support  of  Physical  Fa- 
cilities and  Major  Equipment  for  the  Con- 
duct of  Scientific  Research,"  June  1951,  pre- 
dicted that  capital  expenditures  for  research 
facilities  (both  Intramural  and  extramural) 
would  rise  to  $500  to  $700  million  annually 
by  1962.  This  same  report  further  recom- 
mended a  number  of  policies,  criteria,  and 
procedures  which  should  accompany  Federal 
support  for  facilities. 

Also  In  1951  the  now  widely  known  pub- 
lication entitled  "Basic  Research — A  Na- 
tional Resource"  appeared  as  a  report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  docu- 
ment dealt  with  reccHnmendatlons  for 
strengthening  basic  research  by  declaring  a 
more  active  role  for  indtxstry  and  for  non- 
profit organizations.  The  report  recom- 
mended Increased  support  by  State  govern- 
ments, with  Federal -State  sharing;  a  shift 
in  Federal  financing;  expansion  of  physical 
facilities  for  research;  and  improvement  in 
the  Federal  administration  of  science. 

In  1952,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent another  report,  "Government  Univer- 
sity Relationships  in  Federally  Sponsored 
Scientific  Research  and  Development."  In 
It,  attention  was  drawn  to  such  matters  as 
indirect  costs  of  sponsored  research,  in- 
cremental salary  rates  of  university  faculty, 
applied  research  and  development  ac  colleges 
and  universities,  classified  work,  use  of  re- 
search centers,  title  of  research  equipment 
procured  with  Federal  moneys,  the  use  of 
contract  or  grant  funds  for  attendance  at 
scientific  meetings  and  for  scientific  publica- 
tions, the  continuity  of  support  for  basic 
research,  the  extension  of  granting  authority 
on  an  c^tlonal  basis  to  all  Federal  agencies, 
security  matters,  and  exchange  of  research 
and  administrative  personnel  between  Gov- 
ernment and  the  universities.  The  report 
reflected  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  R.  &  D. 
programs  of  the  Federal  agencies  and  of 
anticipated  plans  and  future  trends. 

Several  series  of  NSF  publications  are  spe- 
cifically designed  to  provide  data  and  analy- 
ses relevant  to  policy  formulation  and  plan- 
ning. The  information  they  contain  in- 
cludes trends  and  estimates  into  the  future 
and  incorporates  much  data  from  the  pro- 
grams and  budgets  of  all  Federal  agencies 
involved  In  science  and  technology.  The 
"Federal  Funds  for  Science"  series  Is  now  in 
its  11th  year;  the  "Federal  Grants  and  Con- 
tracts for  Unclassified  Research  in  the  Life 
Sciences"  series  Is  In  its  6th  year,  the  n\im- 
ber  of  "Reviews  of  Data  on  Research  and 
Development"  now  total  28,  and  some  15 
"Scientific  and  Manpower"  bulletins  have 
been  issued.  A  report  now  in  press.  "The 
Long-Range  Demand  for  Scientific  and 
Technical  Personnel."  gives  10-year  projec- 
tions of  demands  by  fields  of  science  and 
engineering. 

These  basic  studies,  projections,  and  policy 
recommendations  have  served  as  guldeposts 
for  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  research  and  development  responsibili- 
ties, for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  for  State 
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and    municipal    governmenU.    universities 
research  Institutes,  and  Indvistry. 

The  Foundation's  recent  report,  "Invest- 
ing In  Scientific  Progress."  Initiated  a  more 
unified  approach  to  the  presentation  of  over- 
all Information  for  planning.  This  degree 
of  unification  became  possible  only  because 
of  the  large  body  of  relevant,  detailed  in- 
formation that  had  by  then  become  avail- 
able, largely  through  the  several  NSF  studies 
and  publlcaUons  cited  above.  The  Foun- 
dation Is  now  strengthening  Its  capabilities 
for  producing  comprehensive  reports  that 
are  directly  relevant  to  forward  planning. 

3.  (c)  There  are  several  ways  to  measure 
the  magnitude  of  an  effort  In  R.  &  D.  These 
Include  the  number  of  dollars  spent,  the 
number  of  personnel  engaged,  the  amount 
of  space  occupied,  and  the  quantity  of  In- 
formation produced.  These  measures.  In 
tiirn,  can  be  broken  down  more  specifically 
to  give  details  such  as  cost  of  space,  cost 
of  equipment,  etc. 

Each  way  of  measuring  has  advantages 
and  limitations,  dei>endlng  on  the  purpose 
to  be  served.  For  example,  because  research 
talent  Is  scarce  and  takes  time  to  develop, 
the  nimiber  of  personnel  is  a  particularly 
meaningful  measure  of  the  critical  re- 
source— of  the  maximum  effort  that  can  be 
expected.  Dollars,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
vide a  common  currency  for  comparing 
R.  &  D.  efforts  with  any  other  Itlnd  of  ef- 
fort that  draws  on  the  available  budgetary 
resources. 

For  long-range  planning.  It  Is  Important 
to  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  these 
several  measuring  sticks  and  of  ways  In 
which  they  relate  to  each  other.  Thus,  one 
Important  ratio  is  "square  feet  of  space  per 
person  "  because  this  ratio  makes  It  possible 
to  predict  the  amount  of  laboratory  space 
that  will  be  needed  to  house  a  prescribed 
number  of  researchers.  Obviously  these 
ratios  are  not  simple,  permanent  numbers: 
They  can  change  in  time  and  they  may 
differ  depending  on  the  kind  of  activity  that 
is  Involved. 

A  most  important  ratio  Is  "cost  per  person" 
because  this  ratio  makes  it  possible  to  an- 
ticipate the  critical  manpower  requirements 
to  fulfill  a  projected  dollar  level  of  R.  &  D. 
effort.  The  fundamental  "unit"  of  scientific 
endeavor  is  really  the  individual  scientist — 
whether  he  is  a  researcher,  a  teacher,  or  a 
student.  The  number  of  qualified  scientists 
places  a  fixed  upper  limit  on  the  amount  of 
research  that  can  be  done.  No  matter  how 
many  dollars  we  have  and  no  matter  how 
much  we  may  want  to  advance  more  rapidly, 
scientific  progress  simply  cannot  be  forced 
beyond  Its  manpower  limit. 

It  is  crucial,  therefore,  to  understand  the 
relationships  between  the  numbers  of  scien- 
tists and  the  costs  they  incur.  The  ratio  of 
"dollars  per  scientist"  varies  over  wide  limits, 
depending  upon  fields  and  types  of  activity. 
Some  overall  numbers  are  obtainable  from 
data  in  the  rcjwrt.  "Investing  In  Scientific 
Progress."  For  example,  the  total  national 
expenditure  for  basic  research  ($1.8  billion) 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  professional 
scientists  and  engineers  doing  basic  research 
(70,000  full-time  equivalent)  yields  about 
$25,000  per  researcher.  The  corresponding 
ratio  for  doctoral  scientists  doing  basic  re- 
search is  about  $100,000  per  doctorate.  These 
are  gross  ratios  covering  all  fields  of  science 
and  all  sectors  of  performance.  The  cost 
ratio  for  mathematics  research  is  much  less, 
and  the  ratio  for  high  energy  physics  is 
much  more,  because  of  large  differences  in 
the  costliness  of  the  equipment  used.  The 
ratio  for  research  in  outer  space  may  be 
especially  high,  but  Is  difficult  to  estimate  at 
this  time.  The  Foundation  Is  now  planning 
to  develop  a  number  of  relevant  cost-per- 
person  ratios  to  aid  In  forward  planning  on 
a  Federal  level. 

Question  4.  NSF,  relationship  with  NASA: 
In  view  of  President  Kennedy's  appeal  and 


the  Congress"  jMrompt  response  for  a  bold, 
long-range  commitment  for  endeavors  in 
outer  space,  NSF's  relationships  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion are  of  particular  interest.  Would  you 
please  summarize  the  Foundation's  coopera- 
tion with  NASA  In  anticipating  and  In  help- 
ing to  provide  both  for  basic  research  In 
space  sciences  and  the  national  manpow- 
er needs  of  these  sciences? 

RESPONSE 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958  (72  Stat.  726:  42  U.S.C.A.  2451-2476) 
established  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  with  general  respon- 
sibility for  aeronautical  and  space  activi- 
ties, and  In  particular  for:  "(A)  research 
Into,  and  the  solution  of.  problems  of  filght 
within  and  outside  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
(B)  the  development,  construction,  testing, 
and  operation  for  research  purposes  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  vehicles,  and  (C)  such 
other  activities  as  may  be  required  for  the 
exploration  of  space"  (sec.  103) . 

NASA  responsibility  thus  encompasses 
large  segments  of  science  as  well  as  space 
technology. 

The  NSF  is  responsible  for  the  general  en- 
couragement and  support  of  basic  research, 
whether  or  not  that  research  may  have  Im- 
mediate or  expected  practical  applications. 
Large  segments  of  general  scientific  research 
do.  however,  contribute  to  space  exploration. 
Because  their  interests  and  responsibilities 
overlap  in  many  areas  of  science,  the  NASA 
and  the  NSF  have,  from  the  first,  sought  to 
cooperate  closely  with  each  other  In  the  de- 
velopment of  their  respective  programs.  The 
Director  of  the  Foundation  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
during  its  first  2  years  of  existence,  and 
through  this  membership  he  contributed  to 
the  general  formulation  of  policy  for  space 
activities.  NASA  has  a  major  interest  in  de- 
veloping vehicles  for  space  exploration  and 
in  seeing  what  can  be  done  with  these  ve- 
hicles in  space.  The  NSF  is  Interested  in  any 
aspects  of  basic  research  that  require  space 
experiments  or  that  can  best  be  done  by  ob- 
servations made  in  outer  space.  The  two 
agencies  recognize  that  some  basic  research 
problems  proposed  by  scientists  qualify  for 
support  by  either  agency,  and  that  the  multi- 
plicity of  sources  of  support  for  such  research 
contributes  to  the  general  strengthening  of 
science  as  well  as  to  the  advancement  of 
space  exploration.  In  a  general  way,  how- 
ever, NASA's  basic  research  efforts  tend  to 
focus  on  experiments  that  actually  Involve, 
or  closely  relate  to.  measurements  In  space; 
whereas  the  geographic  location  of  the  re- 
search Is  not  usually  a  criterion  In  deter- 
mining Items  for  support  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

In  some  cases  the  two  agencies  jointly  sup- 
port a  particular  research  program.  One 
example  is  the  Princeton  balloon-borne  tele- 
scope program,  which.  In  fact.  Is  Jointly  sup- 
ported by  three  agencies — NASA,  NSF.  and 
ONR.  Another  eximple  Is  the  research  at 
the  Kltt  Peak  National  Observatory,  where 
the  satellite  telescope  system  is  supported 
primarily  by  the  NSF,  but  is  also  aided  by 
funds  from  NASA's  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center. 

An  Important  collaborative  activity  of  the 
two  agencies  is  the  support  of  the  Space 
Science  Board  (SSB)  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  The  members  of  this 
Board  are  eminent  scientists  drawn  from 
several  scientific  disciplines  that  bear  on  re- 
search in  space.  The  principal  task  of  the 
SSB  Is  to  advise  the  NSF,  the  NASA,  and 
other  agencies  "on  a  wise  and  vigorous  na- 
tional program  in  space  science."  The  SSB 
has  provided  a  valuable  point  of  contact 
between  the  scientific  world  and  the  cog- 
nizant Government  agencies.  From  time  to 
time  it  has  indicated  how  the  activities  of 
the  lndlvld\ial  agencies  might  better  be  co- 
ordinated,  from  the   point   of  view  of  the 


working  scientist.  In  order  to  achieve   na- 
tional goals. 

There  U  also  a  more  or  less  constant  Inter- 
change of  Information  and  Ideas  between 
the  agencies  on  a  working  level,  particularly 
through  liaison  represenUtlon  of  one  agency 
on  advisory  groups  serving  the  other  agency. 
Examples  are  the  Subcommittee  on  Astron- 
omy and  Astrophysics  of  NASA's  Space  Sci- 
ences Coordinating  Committee,  and  the 
NSF's  Advisory  Panel  for  Astronomy.  Dr. 
O.  Keller,  NSF  Program  Director  for  Astron- 
omy, is  a  member  of  the  Astronomy  Sub- 
committee of  the  NASA  Space  Sciences 
Steering  Committee.  In  addition,  NASA  has 
Informally  requested  NSF  cooperation  In 
analyzing  the  scientific  manpower  utiliza- 
tion and  requirement  patterns  Implied  In 
the  anticipated  growth  of  NASA  programs 
during  the  next  several  years. 

We  should  point  out  that  In  many  re- 
spects NSF's  relationships  with  NASA  are 
similar  to  Its  relationships  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  supporting  mission -related  re- 
search. We  strongly  believe  that  such  re- 
search Is  necessary  and  should  be  continued. 

Question  6.  Multiple  sources  of  support: 
Would  you  state  the  view  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  with  respect  to  multiple 
sources  of  support  for  similar  typea  of  sci- 
entific endeavors? 

RKBPONSK 

One  of  the  challenging  problems  of  grant 
programs,  both  within  and  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment. Is  to  recognize  and  support  bright, 
young,  but  untested  Investigators.  Bold  in- 
vestments of  "risk  capital"  Increase  our 
chances  of  making  major  jumps  In  scientific 
discovery.  But  different  support  agencies 
have  different  degrees  of  conservatism  In 
such  investments,  depending  on  their  par- 
ticular missions  and  their  budget  capabili- 
ties. Multiple  sources  of  support  make  it 
more  likely  that  the  truly  promising  new 
Idea  or  new  Investigator  will  find  support 
somewhere. 

There  are  various  schools  of  aclentiflc 
thought  and  emphasis  among  different  but 
equally  competent  groups  of  specialists  in 
specific  areas  of  science  and  engineering.  For 
this  reason,  too.  it  is  Important  that  there 
be  multiple  sources  of  funding  (t)oth  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal)  to  Insiire  support  of 
Ideas  that  may  fall  to  strike  a  responsive 
chord  among  the  members  of  panels  that 
hold  a  particular  point  of  view. 

In  addition,  because  there  are,  not  In- 
frequently. Individuals  who  wish  to  pursue 
problems  that  are  apparently  unrelated  to 
specific  categories  for  which  Federal  funds 
have  been  allocated,  as  Is  the  case  with 
definitively  mlsslon-orlented  agencies,  there 
must  be  noncategorlcal  sources  for  these  peo- 
ple who  have  nowhere  else  to  go. 

Finally,  multiple  funding  of  research  la 
highly  advantageous  In  that  It  yields  a  more 
widespread  interest  In  the  scientific  results. 
Every  agency  that  Is  putting  some  support 
Into  a  particular  scientific  area  pays  atten- 
tion to  that  area  and  uses  relevant  research 
results  more  promptly  and  effectively.  If 
supported  by  one  agency  only,  a  scientific 
field  tends  to  receive  Inadequate  attention 
and.  consequently,  the  results  from  that  field 
tend  to  be  used  less  effectively. 

Question  6.  Balance  in  science  support: 
The  subcommittee  has  heard  from  numerous 
scientific  experts  concerned  as  to  what  they 
feel  to  be  disproportionate  amounts  of  re- 
sources being  allocated  by  Federal  agencies 
as  among  competing  scientific  areas  and  as 
to  alleged  over-commitment  toward  short- 
range  technological  goals. 

A  related  concern  has  been  expressed  over 
what  has  been  termed  "projectltis" — forc- 
ing applicants  to  pinpoint  specific  targets, 
rather  than  enabling  institutions  to  nourish 
broad  areas  of  Inquiry.  In  the  light  of  the 
above — 

(a»  Would  you  comment  on  the  Founda- 
tion's general  view   aa  to  Its  responsibility 
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toward  allocation  of  funds  In  a  flexible,  bal- 
anced manner  which  would  best  serve  the 
Interests  of  the  scdentlflc  community  gen- 
erally? 

(b)  Would  you  Illustrate  from  the  record 
of  the  past  how  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation identified  one  or  more  "gap"  areas 
of  basic  knowledge,  e.g.,  as  regards  radio 
astronomy,  which  were  not.  In  Its  Judgment, 
being  adequately  supported  by  Federal 
agencies,  and  how  the  Foundation  proceeded 
to  help  fill  the  need. 

(c)  Would  you  present  the  Foundation's 
view  as  to  future  need  for  Increased  stress 
in  long-range,   Instttutlonal-type  support? 

RCSPONSE 

8.  (a)  In  Its  program  of  basic  research 
grants,  the  Pountlatlon  has  always  at- 
tempted to  provide  a  support  pattern  that 
best  fits  the  needs  of  competent  research 
scientists.  In  developing  its  programs,  the 
NSF  provides  opportunities  for  a  large  and 
representative  number  of  the  scientists  of  the 
country  to  give  advice  and  to  participate  in 
planning  needed  methods  of  support.  Since 
It  is  our  policy  to  make  the  grant  to  the 
Institution,  rather  than  to  the  Individual 
scientist,  the  form  of  support  Is  also  Influ- 
enced by  administrative  processes  within 
the  institution. 

In  addition  to  supporting  individual  work, 
the  Foundation  provides  funds  for  broad 
programs  which  caji  be  regarded  as  scien- 
tifically coherent  a|vl  which  are  Judged  on 
their  Eclentlflc  merit.  Such  "coherent 
area"  grants  may  Involve  a  group  of  senior 
scientists  with  their  associated  graduate 
students  and  postdoctoral  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  scientists  prefer  to  be 
supported  Individually,  with  a  few  assist- 
ants. Thus,  a  flexible  policy  seems  best  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  needs. 

The  allocation  of  funds  among  research, 
education,  and  scientific  information  serv- 
ices is  a  continuing  problem.  Advice  is 
sought  from  the  National  Science  Board  as 
well  as  from  advisers  with  a  broad  view  of 
the  overall  national  effort  In  science.  A 
statutory  Divisional  Committee  composed  of 
senior  sclentlsu,  largely  from  universities, 
is  formally  established  to  advise  each  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Foundation  on  its  programs. 
Also,  each  specific  research  program,  of 
which  there  are  some  20  In  the  research 
dlvlslona,  la  aerved  by  a  regularly  appointed 
advisory  panel  of  active  research  apeclallsta 
in  the  respective  fields.  Further,  many  spe- 
cial atudy  groups  have  been  appointed  to 
examine  particular  areas  of  science  and  to 
advise  the  Foundation  regarding  new  scien- 
tific opportunities  and  needs. 

Under  the  present  system  of  multiple  sup- 
port for  research  and  development,  agencies 
with  mission-related  programs  specifically 
allocate  funds  to  further  the  basic  research 
In  areaa  which  they  deem  to  be  Important. 
In  a  sense,  they  enter  the  scientific  "market- 
place" and  attempt  to  make  their  available 
funds  go  as  far  as  possible  in  "buying"  re- 
search that  is  relevant  to  their  respective 
missions.  Their  support  programs  are  in 
most  cases  administered  In  a  way  that 
strengthens  science  generally. 

6(b)  To  the  extent  that  congressional  ap- 
propriations permit,  the  Foundation  endeav- 
ors continually  to  modify  and  expand  ita 
own  pattern  of  support  in  order  to  permit 
the  broadest  and  best  balanced  support  for 
scientists  and  for  the  institutions  In  which 
they  work.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  the 
recent  developments  of  this  kind  were  the 
establishment  of  (1)  the  Institutional  grants 
program,  which  provides  each  Institution 
receiving  basic  research  grants  from  the  NSF 
with  modest  additional  funds  which  may  be 
used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Institution  for 
the  general  support  of  scientific  activities; 
and  (2)  the  program  for  the  development  of 
graduate  research  laboratories,  which  per- 
mits Institutions  to  apply  for  grants  (on  a 
matching   basis)    tea  the  construction  and 


rehabilitation  of  graduate   research   labora- 
tories. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  research  In- 
stitutions for  expensive  research  facilities 
that  are  needed  for  special  fields  but  that 
cannot  be  supported  under  usual  research 
grants,  the  Foundation  has  set  up  a  number 
of  special  facility  programs.  These  include 
ones  for  specialized  biological  facilities,  uni- 
versity computing  facilities,  university  nu- 
clear research  facilities,  and  oceanographlc 
research  vessels  and  facilities. 

To  meet  scientific  needs  for  facilities  of 
such  size  and  expense  that  purchase  of  mul- 
tiple Installations  cannot  be  justified,  the 
Foundation  has  established  several  national 
research  centers.  These  Include  the  National 
Radio  Astronomy  Observatory,  the  Kitt  Peak 
National  Observatory,  and  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Atmospheric  Research. 

In  addition,  the  Foundation  has  provided 
support  for  major  research  activities  such  as 
the  IGY  and  has  Federal  responsibility  for  a 
number  of  national  research  programs.  In- 
cluding the  Antarctic  research  program,  the 
Indian  Ocean  exf>editlon,  deep  crustal 
studies  of  the  earth  ( Project  Mohole ) ,  and 
the  weather  modification  research  program. 
Because  of  the  interrelationship  of  all 
science  and  engineering,  the  neglect  of  one 
branch  means  the  ultimate  neglect  of  all. 
Basic  research  is  unpredictable — capital  dis- 
coveries in  science  are  unforeseen.  There- 
fore, our  investment  in  science  must  be  dis- 
tributed broadly  across  all  areas  to  Insure 
that  no  bets  are  overlooked.  In  the  Interest 
of  national  security,  therefore,  as  well  as  In 
the  Interest  of  strong  science,  there  should 
be  no  recognizable  area  of  science  in  which 
our  effort  is  at  least  not  equal  to  that  of 
our  competitors.  We  must  adopt  a  policy 
of  "no  gaps"  In  basic  science. 

Throughout  Its  10  years  of  operation,  the 
NSF  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
identification  of  possible  gaps  in  scientific  re- 
search. Experience  in  ferreting  out  many 
gap  areas  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  more 
or  less  standard  approach  for  doing  so:  (a) 
a  preliminary  study  by  the  staff  explores  the 
poflsibillty  of  a  research  gap  In  a  certain  seg- 
ment of  science;  (b)  a  feasibility  study  la 
conducted,  often  by  a  specially  appointed 
consultant  who  is  highly  qualified  in  the 
relevant  area,  who  devotes  a  subetantial 
amount  of  time  to  the  study.  A  recent  ex- 
ample was  the  appointment  last  year  of  Dr. 
Dixie  Lee  Ray,  a  prominent  marine  biologist, 
who  spent  about  half  a  year,  on  a  full-time 
basis,  studying  the  status  of  biological  ocean- 
ography. The  result  of  her  study,  as  la 
typical,  was  a  report  and  recommendatlotu 
regarding  the  feasibility  of  new  programs 
that  might  be  established  to  fill  research 
gape  In  the  area  being  studied:  (c)  a  specific 
program  and  budget  proposal  Is  prepared  for 
consideration  by  the  Director's  staff  and  oth- 
ers, as  appropriate. 

Examples  of  gap  areas  that  have  been 
studied  by  the  Foundation  and  that  have  led 
to  the  establishment  of  new  programs  are: 
(a)  social  sciences  (this  study  led  eventually 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Diviaion  of  Social 
Sciences):  (b)  systematic  biolc^y;  (c)  radio 
astronomy  (this  study  led,  among  other 
things,  to  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Radio  Astronomy  Observatory  at  Green 
Bank);  (d)  high  temperature  physics;  (e) 
atmospheric  sciences;  (f)  computer  tech- 
niques in  biological  research;  (g)  inorganic 
chemistry  (currently  under  study,  this  Is  a 
field  in  which  work  in  the  United  States  of 
America  apparently  lags  considerably  behind 
work  In  certain  other  countries);  (h)  trop- 
ical biology  (a  first-phase,  preliminary  study 
Is  Just  being  completed ) .  ( See  also  response 
to  question  3  for  comments  relative  to  the 
avoidance  of  gaps.) 

6.  (c)  The  response  to  question  2  recounts 
the  Foundation's  Initial  emphasis  on  re- 
search grants  and  educational  fellowships, 
and  indicates  anticipated  future  trends  to- 
ward the  support  of  institutions  on  a  broad 


base.  We  see  emerging  an  Important  trium- 
virate: (1)  grants  for  Individual  research 
projects,  Judged  on  the  scientific  merit  of 
the  prop>06ed  research;  (2)  fellowships  and 
other  awards  for  Individual  students  and 
professional  scientists.  Judged  on  scientific 
promise  and  competence  of  the  individuals; 
and  (3)  mechanisms  for  the  support  of  or- 
ganizational units,  from  "coherent  area" 
laboratories  to  major  universities,  designed 
to  strengthen  the  general  quality  and  en- 
vironmeit  of  the  institution  in  its  conduct 
of  research  and  education  in  science. 

All  three  parts  of  this  trivunvlrate  are  im- 
portant. Each  needs  particular  modes  of 
support  designed  to  meet  Its  particular 
problems.  The  individual  research  grants 
and  fellowships  have  gone  far  toward  estab- 
lishing a  national  "standard  of  excellence," 
and  have  greatly  expanded  the  singling  oiit 
and  the  encouragement  of  excellence  at  the 
gr.-vssroots  level.  While  retaining  these 
values,  we  mu3t  now  move  forward  to  the 
further  development  of  the  Institutional 
environments  in  which  the  grassroots  sci- 
ence is  carried  on. 

Thus,  the  Foundation's  view  is  that  In- 
stitutional-type support  must  be  expanded 
and  that  new  criteria  must  be  developed  for 
the  appraisal  and  allocation  of  Institutional 
supfwrt.  Means  must  be  found  both  to  help 
the  first-rate  institutions  to  evolve  and  man- 
age their  programs  in  accordance  with  their 
particular  educational  policies,  and  to  help 
the  scientifically  less-developed  institutions 
to  raise  their  levels  of  achievement  and  thus 
to  Increase  the  number  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  can  offer  science  education 
and  research  opportunities  of  highest  qual- 
ity. Further,  Institutional  support  must  be 
developed  In  balance  with  the  continuing 
direct  support  of  specific  research  problems 
and  of  individual  scientists. 

Briefly  In  summary,  and  In  other  words,  In- 
stltutlonal-type  support  Is  viewed  as  an  es- 
sential component  in  the  support  of  science 
through  three  general  approaches:  (1)  di- 
rect support  of  the  progress  of  science, 
through  the  project  system  of  grants  for 
specific  research  problems  and  facilities;  (2) 
development  of  the  Individual,  through  fel- 
lowships, institutes  for  science  teachers,  and 
Improved  methods  for  teaching  students;  and 
(3)  attention  to  the  strength  and  health  of 
research  inatitutiona,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  their  general  facilities  for  science 
and  through  appropriately  designed  mecha- 
nisms of  institutional  support. 

Question  7.  Internal  budgeting  in  NSF: 
Would  you  please  sununarlze  the  Internal 
budget  processes  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation? 

RESPONSE 

In  the  development  of  the  budget,  the 
primary  objective  Is  the  identification  of 
scientific  needs  which  can  most  effectively  be 
supported  within  the  scope  of  the  National 
Science  Foxindatlon  Act.  Budget  recom- 
mendations are  bcised  on  programs  and  ac- 
tivities reflecting  the  combined  knowledge 
and  experience  of  Foundation  staff  members, 
working  closely  with  representatives  of  the 
scientific  and  educational  community.  These 
representatives,  drawn  from  the  staffs  of 
unlversitiee,  colleges,  independent  research 
institutions,  and  professional  societies,  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  of  the  Foundation 
through  their  membership  on  advisory  com- 
mittees, divisional  committees,  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board. 

The  initial  step  in  the  formulation  of  the 
budget  Is  the  Issuance,  by  the  Director,  of 
Instructions  for  the  preparation  of  program 
plans  and  estimates.  These  instructions  in- 
clude policies,  procedures,  and  schedules  for 
the  guidance  of  staff  members. 

The  dlvlslona  and  offices  prepare  prelimi- 
nary budget  proposals,  including  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  proposed  program  plans,  ob- 
jectives, and  estimates  of  cost,  "niese  pre- 
liminary program  plans  and  estimates  are 
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Initially  reviewed  by  the  Budget  Review  Com- 
mittee, which  IS  compoeed  of  the  heads  of 
divisions  and  offices  of  the  Foundation.  The 
purpose  of  the  Initial  review  Is  to  Identify 
possible  problem  areas  and  to  develop  policy 
recommendations  as  appropriate.  After  the 
initial  review,  some  of  the  preliminary  pro- 
gram estimates  are  revised  and  a  draft  sum- 
mary budget  Is  prepared.  The  summary  of 
program  plans  Is  further  reviewed  by  the 
Budget  Review  Committee  to  coordinate  the 
proposed  programs  and  to  provide  the  Di- 
rector with  justifications  based  on  program 
content,  scope,  national  urgency  of-^;ertaln 
budgeted  Items,  and  amounts  to  be  allocated 
to  each  Item.  After  the  sununary  budget 
estimates,  together  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Budget  Review  Committee,  are 
considered  by  the  Director,  dollar  levels  are 
established  for  the  various  programs.  Sum- 
mary estimates  are  then  submitted  to  the 
National  Science  Board  for  its  consideration. 

The  preliminary  program  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  the  budget  year  are  then  discussed 
with  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and,  in  certain  Instances,  with  the  Office  of 
the  Science  Adviser  to  the  President.  Fol- 
lowing these  discussions,  the  Director  estab- 
lishes budget  allowances  for  each  program 
and  activity  and  a  detailed  budget  docu- 
ment Is  prepared  for  consideration  by  the 
National  Science  Board  and  for  transmission 
to  the  Bxireau  of  the  Budget  by  September 
80.  Conferences  are  held  subsequently  be- 
tween the  Director  of  the  Foundation  and 
offlcialfl  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  dis- 
euM  the  budget  level  to  be  Included  for  the 
Foundation  in  the  President's  budget  sub- 
mission. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  establishes  an 
overall  allowance  within  which  the  Foun- 
dation pr«par«a  a  detailed  budget  estimate 
for  submiMlon  to  the  Congress.  Important 
oonstderattons  In  establishing  the  budget 
request  are:  (a)  the  n—Cm  In  support  of  the 
toUl  naUonal  •elenttflo  effort;  (b)  the  num- 
bers of  qualified  solentUU  and  •ducatort 
available  to  engage  in  the  reaeareh  and  edu- 
cational programs  proposed:  and  (c)  the  Im- 
pact that  the  requeet  would  have  on  the 
national  budget. 

Question  8.  N8F  funding  of  meritorious 
applications;  Would  you  supply  to  the  sub- 
committee a  statement  on  the  eitent  to 
which  funds  have  been  and  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  foundation  in  the  1961  and  1902 
fiscal  years,  to  provide  support  for  applica- 
tions which  are  adjudged  merltorloiu? 

What  U  your  view  as  to  the  optimal  ratio 
of  such  applications  which  should  be 
funded? 

axspoNSc 

Funds  available  to  the  NSF  for  the  support 
of  basic  research  have  not  grown  as  fast 
as  have  the  funds  requested  in  research  pro- 
posals. There  Is  an  ever  widening  gap  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  in  the  funding 
of  proposals  clearly  worthy  of  support,  both 
for  new  research  and  for  continuing  projects. 
Consequently,  the  Foundation  frequently 
awards  grants  of  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quested, in  order  to  give  at  least  some  sup- 
port to  as  many  scientists  as  possible. 
Further,  some  worthy  proposals  are  held 
over  for  possible  support  in  the  succeeding 
year  and  others  are  declined  outright  for 
lack  of  adequate  funds  (see  question  10) . 

In  fiscal  year  1961.  advisors  to  the  NSF 
considered  about  75  percent  of  the  proposals 
submitted  to  be  clearly  worthy  of  support. 
The  Foundation  was  able  to  finance  only 
some  33  percent  of  the  75  percent.  Essen- 
tially the  same  percentages  have  obtained 
for  several  years. 

The  NSF  expects  to  receive  In  fiscal  year 
1962  around  5,000  research  grant  applica- 
tions totaling  approximately  $326  million. 
Based  on  the  1962  appropriation  and  previ- 
ous experience,  about  $170  million  of  worthy 
proposals  will  not  receive  Foundation  sup- 
port In  fiscal  year  1062. 


The  Foundation  strongly  believes  that,  in 
the  national  interest,  all  scientifically  worthy 
research  should  be  supported. 

Question  9.  Grant  duration  and  renewals: 
Would  you  conunent  as  regards  average 
length  of  Foundation  grants,  and  the  pro- 
portions (both  as  to  numbers  of  individuals 
and  dollar  totals)  which  renewals  repre- 
sented in  the  1961  fiscal  year? 

aXSPONSK 

Of  the  proposals  being  received  by  the 
Foundation,  an  Increasing  nvmsber  are  re- 
newals. These  come  from  Investigators  who 
have  Foundation  support  and  who  wish  to 
continue  or  to  expand  their  current  research 
efforts.  Because  the  term  of  support  re- 
quested is,  with  few  exceptions,  reduced  by 
the  Foundation  so  that  a  greater  number  of 
projects  can  be  financed  with  the  limited 
funds  available,  moet  grants  expire  before 
the  research  is  completed. 

Requests  for  renewal  of  support  are  care- 
fully reviewed  In  competition  with  all  other 
research  proposals;  however,  when  an  al- 
ready established  research  project  is  ap- 
proved for  continuation.  It  usually  receives  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  the  amount  re- 
quested than  Is  the  case  with  grants  for  in- 
itial support.  The  annual  Increment  In  the 
number  of  renewals,  coupled  with  the  rela- 
tively higher  level  at  which  they  are  funded, 
reduces  the  money  available  for  Initiation 
of  new  projects. 

During  fiscal  year  1961,  the  Foundation 
received  1387  continuation  applications  to- 
taling $105,409,000.  This  dollar  volume  was 
about  40  percent  of  the  1260.012,000  requested 
by  all  applicants  and  represented  32  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  proposals.  Of  the 
1387  applications,  only  850  were  approved. 
Although  the  financial  needs  as  stated  by  th* 
investigators  submitting  these  850  came  to 
•64,000,000,  the  amount  approved  was  re- 
duced by  the  Foundation,  because  of  lack  of 
funds,  to  $32,416,000—31  percent  of  the  total 
requested  and  48  percent  of  all  the  money 
available  for  the  support  of  basic  research. 

The  growing  proportion  of  funds  allocated 
to  continuation  grants  makes  it  Increasingly 
difficult  to  provide  adequate  support  for  the 
expanding  volume  of  Initial  research  pro- 
posals. To  meet  this  dilemma,  the  Founda- 
tion has  been  reducing  the  average  duration 
of  grants  below  the  number  of  years  re- 
quested in  order  to  provide  at  least  some 
support  for  an  increasing  number  of  worthy 
proposals.  As  a  consequence,  the  average 
duration  of  research  grants  is  steadily  de- 
creasing. It  has  fallen  from  2.26  years  in 
fiscal  year  1959  and  2.20  years  in  fiscal  year 
1960  to  2.02  years  in  fiscal  year  1961.  This 
trend  runs  counter  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
which  urged  that  the  duration  of  the  aver- 
age research  grant  be  about  3  years. 

Question  10.  Outcome  on  rejected  appli- 
cations: Finally,  would  you  summarize  what 
may  be  known  as  regards  what  actually  hap- 
pens so  far  as  the  substantive  work  is  con- 
cerned In  a  sample.  If  available,  of  merito- 
rious applications  for  which  funds  were  not 
available  to  NSF? 

RXSPONSE 

As  Is  shown  in  the  above  response  to  ques- 
tion 8.  only  about  one-fourth  of  all  research 
proposed  for  support  by  the  NSF  is  actually 
funded,  even  though  three-fourths  is 
Judged  to  be  clearly  worthy  of  support.  The 
decreasing  duration  of  grants  described  un- 
der question  9,  and  reductions  of  grant  dol- 
lars below  those  requested,  relieve  the  im- 
mediate shortage  somewhat.  But  these  are 
not  satisfactory  solutions.  The  scientific 
needs  can  be  met  only  by  Increasing  the  total 
funds  available  for  research  support. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  stronger  factual  basis 
for  determining  the  needed  level  of  support, 
the  NSF  Is  making  a  case  history  study  of 
rejected  applications.  Analysts  are  exam- 
ining the  subsequent  history  of  applications 


that  had  been  turned  down.  The  results  to 
date  show,  in  general,  that  the  failure  to 
support  all  of  the  worthy  research  proposals 
leaves  unfilled  gaps  in  our  scientific  knowl- 
edge. Preliminary  data  Indicate  that  in  al- 
most 70  percent  of  the  cases  studied,  the 
proposed  research  is  not  undertaken;  yet 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  investigators 
still  feel  that  the  proposed  research  Is  im- 
portant and  should  be  performed. 

The  study  has  also  revealed  that  without 
the  requested  support,  unsuccessful  Investi- 
gators necessarily  turn  their  attention  and 
talents  to  projects  which  In  their  opinion 
are  of  less  importance.  In  addition,  many 
research  associates  and  assistants  who  would 
have  Joined  in  the  project,  and  thus  would 
have  gained  valuable  research  training,  must 
now  seek  other  means  for  obtaining  com- 
parable training  opportunities.  Of  greatest 
concern,  however.  Is  the  possibility  that  by 
the  denial  of  the  requested  support  valuable 
scientific  research  will  be  delayed  or  termi- 
nated In  certain  areas  and  thus  will  leave  at 
least  temporary  gaps  In  knowledge. 


INTERNATIONAL  PROGRESS  IN  THE 
WAR  AGAINST  CANCER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
newspapers  of  the  world  are  full  of  talk 
of  possible  war — limited  war  or  nuclear 
war. 

But  there  is  one  type  of  "war"  which 
Is  not  Just  a  possibility — it  is  a  grim 
actuality;  it  Is  the  war  of  disease  against 
man  and  of  man  against  disease.  It  is 
a  war  in  which  every  human  being — 
American,  Russian,  Cuban,  Briton— 
fights  as  an  ally  on  the  same  side. 

In  this  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  once  again  provided  in- 
dispensable resources  for  flghtlng  this 
war. 

Much  of  the  credit  goes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  and  to  his  able  counterpart 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Con- 
gressman John  Fooarty,  of  Rhode 
Island. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  contribute 
to  this  effort  in  several  ways,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  capacity  of  chairman  of 
a  Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee. 

For  3  years,  our  subcommittee  has 
been  studying  problems  In  international 
medical  cooperation.  We  have  pub- 
lished 11  committee  prints,  4  hearing 
volumes,  and  a  report. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
world  medical  cooperation  is  in  the  bat- 
tle against  one  of  the  most  evil  scourges 
on  this  planet. 

I  refer  to  the  disease  which  kills  more 
Americans  than  any  other  cause,  with 
the  exception  of  cardiovascular  disease. 
It  is,  of  course,  cancer. 

LXTTxa      OK      INTKaNATIONAL      UNION      AGAINST 
CANCn 

I  have  Just  received  a  welcome  message 
from  one  of  the  great  battlers  against 
cancer,  the  former  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  now  president  of 
the  world  famous  Memorial  Sloan-Ket- 
tering  Cancer  Center,  Dr.  J.  R.  Heller. 

Dr.  Heller  wrote  concerning  an  organ- 
ization with  which  our  subcommittee  has 
been  in  closest  contact  for  the  past  3 
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years,  the  International  Union  Against 
Cancer. 

On  July  22  to  28,  1962,  the  Interna- 
tional union  will  be  holding  its  eighth 
International  congress  In  Moscow. 

Dr.  Heller  summarizes  a  number  of 
important  developments  on  the  world- 
wide cancer  front,  prior  to  that  congress. 

I  may  note  that  he  refers  specifically 
to  the  work  of  several  of  the  leading 
crusaders  against  cancer,  including  the 
former  dean  of  medical  sciences  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  Dr.  Harold  S. 
Diehl.  now  senior  vice  president  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  a  wonderful 
human  being  whom  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  for  a  great  many  years. 

It  is  thanks  to  scientists  like  "Rod" 
Heller,  Harold  Diehl.  George  Pack,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention,  that 
progress  is  being  made  toward  the  day 
when  cancer,  we  trust,  will  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  annals  of  disease. 

LEAOCaS     IN     VOLur«TART     AND     PROFESSIONAL 
PARTNEHSBIP 

It  is  fair  to  say  that,  in  my  3  years  of 
study  of  world  medical  problems,  I  have 
found  that  no  single  American  voluntary 
organization  has  worked  more  closely 
with  voluntary  health  groups  abroad 
than  has  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  this  great  work 
goes  to  great  pioneers  of  the  society  like 
Mary  Lasker  and  Elmer  Bobst.  Much 
credit  goes,  as  well,  to  the  head  of  the 
ACS  foreign  desk,  Mrs.  Mildred  Allen. 

And  of  all  the  many  specialized  Inter- 
national organizations  of  the  medical 
profession,  none,  I  believe,  has  a  better 
or  more  fruitful  record  of  International 
partnership  than  the  International 
Union  Against  Cancer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Dr.  Heller's  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record,  and  that  It  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  memorandum,  summarizing 
the  many  references  to  the  cancer  fight 
which  have  been  carried  In  the  series  of 
publications  issued  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Reorganization  and  International  Or- 
ganizations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows  : 

!       September  20,  1961. 

Ron.  RtTBBXT  H.  HUllPHBET, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building., 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Humphrey:  It  is  very  help- 
ful to  continue  to  receive  the  reports  of  your 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  I  appreciate 
being  kept  on  your  mailing  list.  The  sub- 
committee reports  have  been  exceedingly 
useful  In  stimulating  and  furthering  Inter- 
est In  health  programs  In  other  nations. 
Our  mutual  friend,  Dr.  Harold  Diehl,  senior 
vice  president  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety. Informs  me  that  Mrs.  AUen  of  his 
organization  has  shared  copies  with  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  cancer  societies  who 
have  visited  New  Tork.  The  issues  and 
hearings  on  International  Medical  Research 
have  been  found  to  be  excellent  reference 
material  for  colleagues  from  abroad. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  Is  known 
throughout  the  world  for  great  assistance 
to  other  nations  In  the  many  phases  of 
cancer — particularly  in  sharing  knowledge, 
exchanging  materials  and  ideas.  It  has  co- 
operated with  the  Cancer  Control  Commis- 
sion   of    the    International    Union    Against 


Cancer  in  extending  the  work  of  the  union 
and  In  translating  and  Interpreting  the  at- 
titude and  Interests  of  the  United  States  in 
cancer  control. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in  what  I  consider  to  be  important 
developments  in  worldwide  cancer  control. 

1.  During  the  past  2  years,  a  questionnaire 
on  cancer  control  programs  has  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  Cancer  Control  Commission 
to  139  countries  of  the  world,  requesting  In- 
formation on  the  statxis  of  voluntary  cancer 
societies  and  activities  of  both  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  cancer  organizations. 
To  date  we  have  received  replies  from  94 
countries  and  an  analysis  and  report  is  now 
being  prepared  in  final  manuscript  form.  It 
wUl  be  printed  (through  the  International 
Union  Against  Cancer  In  Switzerland)  and 
distributed  at  the  Eighth  International  Can- 
cer Congress  to  be  held  In  Moscow.  U.SJSH., 
July  22-28.  1962.  The  report  will  give  the 
names  and  addresses  of  cancer  societies  and 
leaders  in  all  the  countries  reporting,  and 
information  as  to  whether  they  are  conduct- 
ing programs  of  cancer  prevention,  cancer 
detection,  professional  education,  public 
education,  and  patient  care,  as  well  as  which 
cancer  sites  present  the  greatest  problem. 
There  will  also  be  a  section  on  materials — a 
list  of  films,  brochures,  posters,  etc.  For  the 
first  time,  all  countries  are  in  a  position  to 
know  what  their  neighbors  are  doing  in  can- 
cer control  and  with  whom  to  communicate 
about  similar  problems. 

2.  Dr.  George  T.  Pack,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Patient  Care  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Cancer  Control,  is  conducting  a  sur- 
vey on  facilities  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  cancer  on  the  same  basis.  His 
comprehensive  report  will  be  a  supplement 
to  the  above  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Cancer  Control  and  also  will  be  distributed 
at  the  Cancer  Congress. 

S.  The  permanent  office  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  Against  Cancer  has  been  es- 
tablished In  Geneva,  Switzerland,  thereby 
enabling  the  union  to  move  forward  more 
vlgoroiuly  in  the  development  of  the  world- 
wide campaign  against  cancer, 

4.  The  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Cancer  Founda- 
tion (recently  affiliated  with  the  American 
Cancer  Society)  requested  the  Internattonsl 
Union  Againbt  Cancer  to  initiate  and  ad- 
minister (In  Geneva)  an  international  can- 
cer research  fellowship  program  to  be  sup- 
ported by  an  annual  grant  of  9250,000  by 
the  Foundation.  These  fellowships  have 
been  created  and  are  being  awarded  In  the 
belief  that  the  international  exchange  of 
scientists  will  facilitate  the  sharing  of  knowl- 
edge and  thereby  contribute  to  the  control 
of  cancer. 

5.  At  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  Against  Cancer,  held  in  Tokyo, 
Japan,  in  October  1960,  It  was  recommended 
that  the  International  Cancer  Tear  be 
launched  following  the  Moscow  meeting. 

Although  this  is  a  brief  report,  it  is  an 
encouraging  indication  of  progress.  It  is 
most  inspiring  to  witness  the  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  governmental  and  non- 
governmental institutes  of  health  and  their 
leaders  in  practically  all  nations  working  in 
unison  to  conquer  cancer.  Suspicions  do  not 
exist  in  this  area  and  men  and  women  from 
all  corners  of  the  globe  have  mutual  respect 
and  confidence.  All  strive  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  the  International  Union 
Against  Cancer — a  nongovernmental  volun- 
tary organization  devoted  solely  to  promoting 
the  campaign  against  cancer  in  Its  research, 
therapeutic,  and  preventive  aspects  on  an 
international  level. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  R.  Heller,  M.D.. 
President,    Memorial    Sloan- Kettering 
Cancer  Center  and  Chairman,  Can- 
cer   Control    Commission,    Interna- 
tional Union  Against  Cancer. 


References  to  Cancer  in  UJB.  Senate  Com- 
mittee ON  Government  Operations  In- 
ternational Health  Stubt  and  the  Sub- 
committee's Series  op  Pttblications 

backgrottnd the  congress'  recognmon  ot 

the  cancer  problem 

For  the  1962  fiscal  year,  the  Congress  has 
authorized  $142,836,000  for  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute. 

This  Is  the  largest  sum  allocated  to  any 
of  the  seven  categorical  institutes  of  the 
National   Institutes   of  Health. 

The  sum  constitutes  recognition  of  the 
significance  of  the  cancer  problem,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  toll  taken  by  the 
disease.  But  more  especially,  the  author- 
ization is  a  recognition  of  the  fundamental, 
scientific  challenges  posed  by  the  complex 
problem  of  unlocking  the  mysteries  of  cancer. 

MAJOR    ATTENTION    GIVEN    TO    CANCER    PROBLEM 

Throughout  the  international  health 
study,  cancer  has  probably  received  mco-e  at- 
tention from  the  subcommittee  than  any 
other  single  disease  problem — with  the  ex- 
ception  of   cardiovascular   disorders. 

This  attention,  too,  has  been  accorded  In 
view  of  cancer's  role  as  (a)  the  second  high- 
est cause  of  death  in  the  Western  World,  (b) 
a  research  problem  which  cuts  across  the 
most  basic  processes  of  life. 

In  the  various  publications  listed  below, 
some  of  the  references  are  but  a  few  para- 
graphs long:  others  involve  whole  pages  and 
sections.  The  fifth  committee  print,  "Can- 
cer— A  Worldwide  Menace,"  was  exclusively 
devoted  to  cancer  and  much  of  the  10th  print 
(on  radiation)  concerned  applications  to  the 
field  of  cancer. 

ROLE  or  suacoMMrrm 
Essentially,  the  subcommittee  has  ex- 
plored who  is  doing  what,  where,  and  why. 
That  is,  What  agencies  of  the  U.8.  Govern- 
ment, what  intergovernmental  organizations 
and  what  nongovernmental  organizations  are 
now  active  in  this  field?  And.  How  do  their 
programs  interrelate?  How  can  coordina- 
tion be  strengthened,  so  as  to  asstire  the  most 
efficient  handling  of  the  taxpayers'  re- 
sources? 

The  answers  have  been  presented  in  the 
series  of  committee  prints  and  other  publica- 
tions which  are  listed  below: 

Committee   prints — publication,   topic,  and 
page   reference 

Committee  Print  No.  1:  "International 
Medical  Research";  summary  of  foreign  con- 
tributions to  present  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  cancer,  pages  58-62. 

Committee  Print  No.  2:  "Statutory  Au- 
thority for  Medical  and  Other  Health-Re- 
lated Research  in  the  U.S.  Government"; 
text  of  statutes  setting  up  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  pages  3-6. 

Committee  Print  No.  3:  "The  Status  of 
World  Health";  chart  on  International  cancer 
mortality,  page  62. 

Committee  Print  No.  4:  "The  United 
States  and  the  World  Health  Organization"; 
comments  on  WHO  work  In  helping  to  stand- 
ardize cancer  terminology  and  In  otherwise 
strengthening  collaboration,  page  77. 

Committee  Print  No.  5:  "Cancer:  A  World- 
wide Menace";  questions  and  answers  on 
the  worldwide  cancer  problem,  40  pages. 

Committee  I»rlnt  No.  6:  "Patterns  of  In- 
cidence of  Certain  Diseases  Throughout  the 
World";  epidemiological  clues  In  worldwide 
Incidence   of   cancer,   pages   15-18. 

Committee  Print  No.  7:  "The  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Life  Sciences"; 
summary  of  support  by  National  Science 
Foundation  In  fundamental  fields  such  as 
molecular  biology,  regulatory  biology,  etc., 
pages  13-15. 

Committee  Print  No.  8:  "Rehabilitation  of 
the  Disabled  in  37  Countries";  general  de- 
scription of  rehabilitation  agencies  and 
services    in    the   United    States    and    in    36 
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other  countries  (a  few  of  which  are  active 
In  rehablUUtlng  vlctima  of  cancer  of  larynx 
and  other  organa). 

Committee  Print  No.  9:  "Health  In  the 
Americas  and  the  Pan  American  Health  Or- 
ganization": brief  reference  to  research  op- 
portunity, pages  48,  74. 

Committee  Print  No.  10:  "Radiation  Re- 
search In  the  Life  Sciences":  summary  of 
current  research  utilizing  radiation  for  diag- 
nosis and  therapy;  reference  to  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute. Division  of  Radiological  Health,  as  well 
as  to  other  U.S.  and  foreign  radiation  re- 
search. 151  pages. 

Committee  Print  No.  11:  "Veterinary  Med- 
ical Science  and  Human  Health";  description 
of  NIH  support  for  research  In  comparative 
medicine,  as  well  as  summary  of  pertinent 
work  of  UJ3.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
pages  51-54.  165.  226. 

Heari-ngs,  appendixes,  and  reports 
Hearing.  Part  I:  "The  U.S.  Government 
and  the  Future  of  International  Medical  Re- 
search"; statements  by  Dr.  George  Papani- 
colaou. I*.  Lelv  Kreyberg,  pages  61-68.  293- 
296. 

Appendix,  part  n — Exhibits  (letters,  mem- 
orandums) from  official  organizations;  gen- 
eral description  of  UB.  and  foreign  official 
efforts  In  medical  research. 

Appendix,  part  III — Exhibits  from  nonoffl- 
clal  organizations;  staff  memorandum  on 
International  Union  Against  Cancer  and 
letters  from  TK.  Harold  Dom,  and  numerous 
foreign  oncologists,  pages  802-820.  881-912. 
Hearing:  "Coordination  of  activities  of 
Federal  agencies  In  biomedical  research": 
chart  showing  1.848  extramural  and  324  in- 
tramural projects  supported  by  National 
Cancer  Institute  in  I960  fiscal  year,  letter 
from  Dr.  J.  R.  Heller,  on  national  cancer 
chemotherapy  program,  comments  on 
NCCS  indexing  of  compounds,  description  of 
NCI  information  system  on  grants,  pages  44. 
62-64.    101-102.    224-225. 

Senate  Report  No.  142.  part  I.  87th  Con- 
gress: "The  Health  Activities  and  Expendl- 
tiires  of  the  U.S.  Government";  brief  refer- 
ences to  cancor  efforts  as  part  of  description 
of  all  U.S.  Government  activities  in  the  field 
of  health.  pa«e  132,  etc. 


NOMINATION  OP  MILO  FOWLER 
HAMILTON  TO  BE  FOREIGN  AID 
DIRECTOR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  listened  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Milo  Fowler  Hamilton,  the  Presi- 
dent's nominee  lor  Director  of  the  new 
AID  agency.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  very 
capable  and  able  man.  He  will  be  the 
Chief  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  will  have  enormous 
responsibilities.  I  am  sure  the  Senate 
will  confirm  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  well  recognized  for 
his  ability  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  public  serv- 
ant, and  as  an  administrator.  He  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  international  experi- 
ence. I  wish  Mr.  Hamilton  well,  and  as- 
sure him  of  my  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion. 

I  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  tonight 
to  say  a  few  words  about  him  because  I 
have  great  concern  about  the  foreign-aid 
program.  I  want  to  see  the  program 
well  administered.  I  want  to  see  a  new 
spirit  in  the  Agency.  I  want  to  see  the 
money  we  have  appropriated  for  loans, 
grants,  and  technical  assistance  used 
well.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  pro- 
gram gets  down  to  the  people,  and  does 


not  merely  bolster  institutions  that  may 
very  well  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
I  know  Mr.  Hamilton  will  do  his  very 
best,  and  it  will  be  exceedingly  good,  to 
make  this  program  responsive  to  the 
great  needs  of  humanity  throughout  the 
world. 

The  new  foreign  aid  bill  has  a  new 
sense  of  purpose  and  direction.  It  is  a 
bill  based  on  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical reform,  as  well  as  economic  as- 
sistance. The  foreign  aid  Is  designed  to 
strengthen  not  only  the  economies  of 
nations,  but  also  the  social  institutions 
and  the  poliUcal  fabric  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

I  offered  amendments  in  the  Senate  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  asking  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  seek  to  use  the  ex- 
isting facilities  of  our  domestic  depart- 
ments of  Crovemment.     When  the  AID 
agency  works  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
I  want  to  see  it  call  upon  our  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  for  personnel,  facili- 
ties, and  technical  guidance  and  assist- 
ance.    When   it  works  in  the  field  of 
health,  I  want  to  see  the  AID  agency 
call   upon   the   Department   of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  techni- 
cians, professional  talents,  and  know- 
how  that  are  required  for  a  good  health 
and  hospital  program. 

When  It  works  in  the  field  of  housing. 
I  want  to  see  the  AID  agency  call  upon 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
In  each  instance  I  want  to  see  the 
Agency  call  upon  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy,  upon  our  medical  profes- 
sion, upon  agriculturists  on  the  farms 
of  America;  upon  American  housing 
builders;  American  architects:  those  who 
manufacture  building  materials. 

I  want  to  see  the  AID  Administrator 
and  his  Agency  call  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  assistance  in  areas 
where  the  Labor  Department  can  be 
helpful 

I  want  to  see  the  AID  agency  call  upon 
the  welfare  specialists  of  our  Govern- 
ment when  those  who  engage  In  social 
welfare  activities  may  be  of  help. 

In  other  words.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  AID  agency  build  an  empire  unto 
itself,  but  call  upon  the  public  and  pri- 
vate resources  of  this  country  to  amplify 
our  AID  program. 

I  also  want  to  see  the  AID  agency 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Congress 
to  encourage  the  development  and  use 
of  cooperatives  in  agricultural  areas, 
production  cooperatives,  consumer  co- 
operatives, distribution  cooperatives.  I 
want  to  see  this  Agency  encourage  the 
building  of  credit  unions,  so  that  credit 
will  be  available  to  people  who  need 
small  amounts  of  credit.  I  want  to  see 
the  Agency  encourage  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  mutual  savings  banks. 
I  want  to  see  it  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  hou&lng  facilities  which  are  so 
urgently  required  in  vast  areas  of  the 
world. 

I  have  only  touched  on  some  of  these 
areas,  but,  with  a  new  Director,  we  need 
a  new  sense  of  direction.  We  need  to 
get  away  from  old  patterns. 

There  is  no  room  for  mismanagement. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  imagination. 
There  is  great  need  to  make  the  program 


a  real,  viable,  and  active  force  In  our 
foreign  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1961,  entitled  "Foreign  Aid  Di- 
rector. Milo  Fowler  Hamilton."  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  21.  1961 J 
FosEiCN  Aid  Dobctok  Mild  Fowlk«  Hamittoh 
Milo  Fowler  Hamilton  is  capable  of  splen- 
did indifference  on  the  golf  course,  his  closest 
friends  say.  and  of  brilliant  concentration 
elsewhere. 

The  newly  named  Chief  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  has  an  enormous 
capacity  for  analysis  in  complicated  areas. 
He  does  not  regard  golfing  as  complicated. 
It  offers  him  a  superb  opportunity  for  think- 
ing— about  something  else.  With  an  extraor- 
dinary facility  for  historical,  poetic  and 
classical  allusion.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  much 
sought  after  conversationalist  who.  however, 
can  turn  brtisquely  aside  from  people  who 
waste  time  In  Inconsequentlalltles. 

Although  close  friends  describe  him  as 
"easy  to  get  along  with,  considerate  and 
popular  with  his  aseoclates,"  some  who  have 
encountered  him  In  more  public  moments 
have  said  that  he  is  "the  kind  who  does 
things  well  and  leaves  little  doubt  that  he 
thinks  so." 

As  a  lawyer  he  is  regarded  by  others  in  his 
profession  as  "brilliant"  in  the  presentation 
of  briefs  as  well  as  In  pleading  In  his  field  of 
corporate  law. 

A  friend  who  has  known  him  for  more 
than  25  years  pointed  out  that.  If  the  for- 
eign aid  role  he  has  assumed  calls  for  the 
"ability  to  analyse  information,  evaluate  its 
significance  without  preconviction."  he 
should  prove  successful  in  the  job. 

WAS    SHODBS    SCHOUIB 

He  has  had  wartime  experience  in  the  area 
of  "enemy  economy"  and  in  economic  war- 
fare. 

He  was  born  in  Kansas  City.  Mo..  B<ay  7, 
1911.  a  son  of  Eugene  anc*  Emily  Fowler 
Hamilton.  Before  entering  the  University  of 
Missouri,  he  completed  his  middle  studies 
at  Westport  and  Southwest  High  Schools 
in  his  hometown. 

He  was  graduated  from  Missouri  in  1931 
with  a  bachelor  of  arts  dei;ree  and  entered 
ChrUt  Church,  Oxford,  in  Britain.  There,  as 
a  Rhodes  scholar,  he  took  a  degree  in  juris- 
prudence In  1933.  and  a  year  later  was 
awarded  a  bachelor  of  civil  law  degree  there. 
In  the  same  year  he  married  the  former 
Helen  Katherine  Miller.  They  have  three 
children.  Helen,  Emily  and  Milo.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, meantime,  dropped  the  use  of  his  first 
name. 

Mr  Hamilton  was  admitted  to  the  Missouri 
bar  In  1985.  the  Washington.  DC.  bar  In 
1945,  and  the  New  York  bar  in  1947.  From 
1936  to  1938  he  was  with  the  firm  of  Watson. 
Kss.  Croner.  Burnett  *  Whlttaker. 

WORKED    IN    LOIfDON 

He  left  private  law  practice  in  1938  to  be- 
come special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  in  1942  he  joined  the  War  Frauds 
Unit  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr  Hamilton  was  assigned  to  direct  the 
enemy  section  of  the  economic  warfare  divi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  London.  At  the 
wars  end  he  became  chief  legal  consultant 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  joined 
the  firm  of  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Bteen  &  Hamil- 
ton. 

He  returned  to  Government  service  once 
more  In  1956  as  general  counsel  of  the  Sub- 
comnxlttee  on  the  Air  Force  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 
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Mr.  Hamilton  had  a  brief  brush  with  the 
espionage  business  In  1949  when  he  was  as- 
signed by  Federal  Judge  Simon  H.  Rifkind 
to  defend  Valentine  A.  Oubitchev.  a  Russian 
United  Nations  employee  charged  with  spy- 
ing.   Mr.  Gubitchev  rejected  his  services. 

A  careful  and  conservative  dresser,  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  his  suits  made  by  a  London 
tailor.  He  and  his  family  live  at  Round  Hill 
Road,  Greenwich.  Conn. 


DAG  HAMMARSKJOLD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  Sep- 
tember 19.  1961,  entitled  "Dag  Ham- 
marskjold."  This  particular  editorial 
pays  very  appropriate  tribute  to  this 
triily  great  world  citizen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


|Fr(Mn    the   Minneapolis   Tribune.   Sept.    19, 

1961) 

Dag  Hammahskjold 

It  would  be  dlfllcult  to  imagine  a  worse 
time  for  fate  to  have  ended  Dag  Hammars- 
kjold's  efforts  in  behalf  of  world  peace  and 
security. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  Imagine  a  worse 
hour  for  a  buffeted  United  Nations  to  lose  its 
chief   administrative   and   political   officer. 

It  would  be  hard  at  this  moment  to  im- 
agine any  single  human  removal  so  calcu- 
lated to  assist  the  leaders  of  world  commu- 
nism in  their  schemes  for  penetration  and 
exploitation  in  the  Congo  and  elsewhere. 

One  mtut  speak  la  such  extremes  to  meas- 
ure adequately  for  mankind  the  significance 
of  that  DC-6  airliner  crash  in  Northern 
Rhodesia  during  *.he  early  hours  of  Monday 

Hammarskjold  may  not  have  been  the 
perfect  U.N.  Secretary  General  but  he  prob- 
ably was  as  close  to  It  as  governments  wish- 
ing that  limited  world  organization  well 
are  ever  likely  to  find. 

Certainly  he  had  most  of  the  required  at- 
tributes: intelllgenoe,  courage,  energy,  per- 
sistence, fiexlblllty,  a  sense  of  hiunor  and 
almost  inexhaustible  tact. 

He  was  controversial  almost  from  the  start 
of  his  first  term  In  1953  for  one  basic  rea- 
son: He  rejected  the  notion  that  the  Secre- 
tary General  should  be  only  an  administra- 
tor, and  act  in  the  political  field  only  on 
specific,  detailed  instructions  from  the  Se- 
curity Council  or  General  Assembly. 

"The  discretion  and  Impartiality  imposed 
on  the  Secretary  General  by  the  character 
of  his  Immediate  task  must  not  degenerate 
into  a  policy  of  expediency."  he  told  the 
coimcll  during  the  Hungarian  and  Suez 
crises  of  1956. 

He  declared  in  1957  that  he  should  be 
expected  to  act  "without  guidance  from  the 
Assembly  or  the  Security  Council"  where 
necessary  to  "fill  any  vacuum  that  may 
appear  in  the  systems  which  the  (U.N.) 
charter  and  traditional  diplomacy  provide 
for  the  safeguarding  of  peace  and  secxirity." 

Thus  did  Hammarskjold  Interpret  what 
came  to  be  called  "the  residual  powers"  of 
the  Secretary  General — those  not  spelled 
out  in  detail  In  the  Charter. 

Thus  did  he  serve  notice  of  Intention  to 
act  to  uphold  the  principles  and  purposes 
of  the  Charter  and  the  cause  of  peace  when 
other  U.N.  machinery  for  whatever  reason 
could  not  function. 

He  was  exercising  those  powers  to  try 
to  bring  peace  to  the  Congo  at  the  time  of 
his  death — and,  as  usual,  was  getting  heavy 
criticism,  much  of  it  this  time  from  Western 
governments. 

His  earlier  exercise  of  such  powers  blocked 
Soviet  penetration  of  the  Congo  and  touched 


off  the  Communist  drive  to  remove  him 
from  office  and  junk  the  whole  idea  of  an 
independent  Secretary  General. 

Now  that  fate  has  removed  him,  the  So- 
viet bloc  surely  will  push  harder  for  a  three- 
headed  U.N.  secretariat,  whose  Communist 
member  could  veto  any  peace-keeping  action 
by  the  organization. 

Moscow's  chances  for  success  In  this  crip- 
pling move  undoubtedly  are  g^reater,  now 
that  the  man  whose  name  meant  "hammer 
shield"  is  no  longer  blocking  the  way. 

However  much  he  may  have  stretched  his 
residual  powers.  Hammarskjold  had  little 
patience  with  those  uncritical  admirers  who 
insisted  on  regarding  the  U.N.  as  practically 
a  world  government. 

In  a  memorable  1958  speech  in  Norway 
he  reminded  such  champions  that  on  the 
political  side  the  U.N.  was  mainly  machinery 
for  collective  diplomacy,  to  be  used  when 
this  approach  seemed  most  promising  for 
a  particular  international  problem. 

Then  he  put  the  whole  matter  of  the  U.N. 
and  world  government  in  perspective  by 
adding: 

"Unfortunately,  it  is  necessary  to  learn  to 
crawl  before  one  can  walk.  But  it  is  rather 
risky  to  refuse  to  move  at  all  just  because 
one  has  not  learned  how  to  walk." 

What  is  certain  is  that  without  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold our  troubled  world  will  find  it 
more  difficult  to  walk — or  to  move  at  all — 
along  constructive  paths  to  security  and 
peace. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  thoughtful  and 
moving  column  by  Walter  Lippmann  on 
Dag  Hammarskjold,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  September  21, 
1961,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  hope  everyone  will  read  this 
article,  because  Mr.  Lippmann  asks  some 
very  meaningful  and  telling  questions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  21,  1961] 

Dao  Hammarskjold 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Over  the  years  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  Dag  HammEu-skjold  belonged  to  an 
age  that  is  passing  or  to  one  that  is  being 
born.  He  was  a  bold  innovator  in  world  af- 
fairs, and  he  opened  up  a  future,  having 
carried  further  than  it  has  ever  been  carried 
before  the  principle  of  international  action 
to  promote  p)eace.  Yet  he  was  himself  the 
fine  fiower  of  the  European  tradition  of  civil- 
ity which,  if  it  is  not  dying,  certainly  is  not 
flourishing  today. 

He  was  altogether  not  the  mass  man  of 
our  times.  He  could  be  a  very  good  friend 
but  there  was  a  deep  reserve  in  his  character 
which  few,  if  any,  can  have  penetrated. 
In  the  great  public  world  where  the  white 
lights  blazed  upon  him,  he  lived  an  inner  life 
of  contemplation  and  esthetic  experience 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  p>ower  and 
popularity  and  publicity.  His  diplomacy  had 
a  finesse  and  a  courtliness  in  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  Europe.  Never  before,  and  perhaps 
never  again,  has  any  man  used  the  ancient 
art  of  diplomacy  for  such  unconventional 
and  such  novel  experiments. 

The  biggest  experiment,  for  which  in  the 
end  he  gave  his  life,  was  to  move  the  inter- 
national society  of  the  United  Nations  from 
having  to  choose  between  a  very  difficult 
police  action  in  Korea  and  sole  reliance  on 
debate  and  verbal  expressions.  He  moved 
the  U.N.  onto  the  plane  of  executive  action 
without  large  scale  war  as  in  Korea.  This 
movement  from  words  to  deeds,  from  general 
resolutions  to  intervention,  was  best  seen 
during  the  crisis  at  Suez,  in  Palestine,  in 
Laos,   and   then   in  the  enormous,  the  in- 


finitely difficult  and  the  infinitely  dangerous 
crisis  in  the  Congo. 

I  knew  Dag  Hammarskjold  long  enough 
and  well  enough,  I  think,  to  understand  why 
he  accepted  the  risks  of  opening  up  new 
paths  in  such  wUd  and  uncharted  country. 
He  was  not  an  innovator  because  he  had  an 
itch  to  change  things.  He  was  a  political 
innovator  because  there  was  no  decent  alter- 
native. He  saw  no  alternative  to  Interven- 
tion by  the  United  Nations  in  a  crisis  where 
there  was  a  bitter  confrontation  in  the  cold 
war. 

No  cautioxis  and  timid  man  would  have 
dreamed  of  staking  the  prestige  and  perhaps 
the  futxu-e  of  the  United  Nations,  as  well 
as  his  personal  reputation  and  his  office,  on 
the  attempt  to  pacify  the  Congo.  But  great 
as  were  the  risks  of  Intervention,  the  risks 
of  letting  events  run  their  course  were  much 
greater.  If  the  United  Nations  now  falls 
in  what  Hammarskjold  inaugurated,  the 
prospects  are  that  the  terrible  racial  struggle 
between  Europeans  and  Africans  will  become 
deeply  entangled  in  the  confilct  between  the 
Western  Powers  and  the  Communist  powers 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 

It  was  to  avert  and  to  prevent  this  fatal  en- 
tanglement that  Hammarskjold  dared  to  use 
the  powers  of  the  United  Nations.  The  out- 
come is  as  yet  unknown.  But  what  we  do 
know  is  that  his  unprecedented  innovation  in 
world  affairs  has  run  into  fearful  resistance 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  Hammar- 
skjold's  use  of  the  U.N.  to  isolate  and  dis- 
infect the  Congo  crisis  brought  on  him  and 
the  U.N.  the  Implacable  hatred  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  At  the  same  lime  Hammar- 
skjold did  not  have  the  full  support  of  the 
Western  powers.  In  Algeria,  in  Katanga,  in 
Angola,  in  Rhodesia,  and  in  South  Africa 
there  is  bitter  resistance  to  the  objectives  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo.  Those  ob- 
jectives are  to  protect  the  transition  from 
white  supremacy,  which  cannot  be  continued 
much  longer,  to  African  self-government  for 
which  the  Africans  are  so  unprepared. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  new  U.N.  policy  there  have  been 
mistakes,  errors  of  Judgment,  and  failures  of 
personnel.  But  let  us  keep  it  in  mind  that 
the  cause  of  the  two-sided  opi>osltion  to  the 
U.N.  action  is  not  the  mistakes,  which  are 
not  irreparable.  The  cause  of  the  opposition 
from  East  and  West  is  a  determination  not  to 
have  the  U.N.  succeed  in  what  it  is  attempt- 
ing to  do.  For  if  the  U.N.  succeeds,  there 
will  not  be  a  Communist  government  in  the 
Congo.  That  is  what  Khrushchev  hates 
about  Hammarskjold  and  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's office.  And  if  the  U.N.  succeeds,  there 
will  not  be  a  restoration  of  white  supremacy 
in  the  (3ongo,  and  that  is  why  money,  propa- 
ganda, and  clandestine  intervention  are  be- 
ing employed  to  frustrate  the  UJ*. 

No  one  knows  today  who  can  come  after 
Hammarskjold,  and  there  are  many  signs 
that  he  is  in  fact  Irreplaceable.  For  Ham- 
marskjold was  made  Secretary  General  at  a 
time  when  the  UJJ.  was  really  no  more  than 
a  debating  society.  Except  for  the  police  ac- 
tion in  Korea  it  passed  resolutions  which 
aimed  at  mediation  and  conciliation  but  it 
did  not,  in  any  important  place,  command 
executive  action. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  world  is  not  ready 
for  international  action  to  establish  peace, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  refute  such  a  state- 
ment. Hammarskjold,  under  the  fearful 
pressure  of  circumstances,  resorted  to  inter- 
national action.  With  his  extraordinary 
diplomatic  elegance  and  finesse,  he  used 
successful  international  action  at  Suez,  in 
Palestine,  and  in  Laos.  As  compared  with 
these  the  Congo  presented  a  new  order  of 
difficulty,  and  the  outcome,  now  that  Ham- 
marskjold is  dead,  is  in  the  gravest  doubt. 

If  the  world  is  not  ready  for  what  Ham- 
marskjold felt  compelled  to  try  in  the  Congo, 
it  is  also  true,  I  hate  to  say.  that  this  present 
world   is    not   ready  for   the   kind   of  man 
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Hammarakjold  wu.  He  was  a  Western  man 
In  the  highest  traditions  oX  political  excel- 
ence  In  the  West.  KhriishcheT  says  that 
H&mmarakjold  was  not  neutral  In  the  Congo, 
and  that  there  Is  no  snicti  thing  as  a  neutral 
man.  Hanunarskjcld  was  in  fact  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  noblest  Western  political 
achlevemtnt — that  laws  can  be  admlnlBtered 
by  Judges  and  civil  servants  who  have  their 
first  allegiance  to  the  laws  and  not  to  their 
personal,  their  class,  or  even  their  national 
Interests. 

No  such  political  Ideal  is  believed  to  be 
possible  or  Is  regarded  as  tolerable  in  the 
Marxist  world.  The  Ideal  Ls  not  very  well 
understood  In  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  there  is  no  use  pretending  that  such 
public  servants  are  not  very  rare  indeed.  So 
there  are  times,  as  now  In  this  hour  of  our 
grief  and  shock,  when  the  ideal  seems  to  be- 
kmg  to  things  that  are  passing  away. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Lippmann  i£ 
a  great  writer,  but  he  reached  new 
heights  of  editorial  and  philosophical 
excellence  In  the  article  of  September  21. 


INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS  OP  AS- 
SISTANCE WHICH  UTILIZE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  U.S.  participation  in 
International  programs  of  assistance 
which  utilize  agricultural  commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 

The  bill  (S.  2620)  to  provide  for  US. 
participation  In  international  pro- 
grams of  assistance  which  utilize  agricul- 
tural commodities,  and  for  othe;^  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Huhphbey.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  is  a  development  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 128.  adopted  by  the  Senate  June  1, 
1961.    The  resolution  reads: 

Resolved,  That  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  explore  with  other 
nations  the  establishment  of  an  international 
food  and  raw  materials  reserve  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and  related 
International  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  and  storing  In  appropriate  coun- 
tries raw  or  processed  farm  products  and 
other  raw  materials,  exclusive  of  minerals, 
with  a  view  to  their  use  in — 

(1)  preventing  extreme  price  fluctuations 
In  the  International  market  In  these  com- 
modities; 

(2)  preventing  famine  and  starvation; 

(3)  helping  absorb  temporary  market  sur- 
pluses of  farm  products  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials (exclusive  of  minerals); 

(4)  economic  and  social  development  pro- 
grams formulated  In  cooperation  with  other 
appropriate  International  agencies. 

Participation  by  the  United  States  In  such 
sn  International  food  and  raw  materials  re- 
serve shall  be  contingent  upon  statutory  au- 
thorisation or  treaty  approval,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  resolution.  It  would 
provide  an  authorization  of  TK>t  to  ex- 
ceed $50  million  for  foodstuffs,  which 
would  be  available  for  transfer  by  grant 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  International  com- 
mitments which  the  program  would 
require. 


The  bill  also  relates  to  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  holding  of  the  food  and 
agriculture  conference  at  Hot  Springs, 
Va..  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organisa- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  commonly 
known  as  FAO.  Th^i  20th  anniversary 
will  occur  in  1963.  Plans  are  being  made 
for  the  appropriate  recognition  of  this 
occasion. 

We  in  America  wish  to  be  prepared  to 
participate  actively  in  the  conference. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  provides 
that  the  President  shall  be  authorized 
to  invite  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  to 
convene  a  World  Food  Congress  at  an 
appropriate  location  in  the  United 
States  during  the  spring  of  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatixfes  of  th,e  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  be  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  therof  a  new 
title,  as  follows: 

"tttlk  v — Mtn.Tn.ATiaAj.  rooo   peockam 

"Sxc.  501.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
utilize  surplus  agricultural  conunodltles  and 
the  products  thereof  produced  In  the  United 
States  In  programs  of  economic  development, 
emergency  assistance,  and  special  feeding  car- 
ried out  through  the  United  Nations  system 
or  other  intergovernmental  organizations. 

"Szc.  502.  In  fvu-therance  of  this  purpose, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  negotiate  and 
carry  out  agreements  with  such  Intergov- 
ernmental organizations  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  on  a  grant  basis  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural cammodltles.  and  products  thereof, 
from  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration or  from  private  stocks  procured  by 
the  Corporation  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  to  such  organizations  for  use  in  pro- 
grams of  economic  development,  emergency 
assistance  and  special  feeding.  Such  agree- 
ments may  also  provide  for  grants  of  dol- 
lars in  amounts  appropriated  therefor. 

"Sbc.  603.  In  entering  Into  such  agree- 
ments the  President  shall  seek  and  sectire 
commitment  from  such  International  or- 
ganizations that  reasonable  precautions  will 
be  taken  to  assure  that  agricultural  com- 
modities utilized  in  the  program  shall  not 
displace  or  interfere  with  sales  which  might 
otherwise  be  made. 

"Sec.  504.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
including  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for 
uansfer  by  grant,  and  Including  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  make  pay- 
ments to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  its  actual  costs  Incurred  In  procuring 
commodities  for  use  under  this  title  and  the 
Corporation's  Investment  In  commodities 
made  available  from  lU  stocks.  Including 
processing,  packaging,  transportation,  and 
handling  costs. 

"Szc.  806.  (a)  Transfers  of  conunodltles 
under  this  title  may  Include  delivery  free  on 
board  vessels  in  United  States  ports. 

"Sec.  505.  (b)  Ocean  shipments  of  com- 
modities granted  under  this  title  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  the  cargo 
preference  laws  (Public  Resolution  17. 
Seventy-third  Congress  (15  UJB.C.  618  (a) 
and  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1930  (4«  U.8.C.  1241  (b)  )." 

Szc.  2.  (a)  The  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  holding  of   the   Food   and   Agriculture 


Conference  at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  which 
resulted  In  the  establishment  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  (PAO),  will  occur  In  1963.  Plans 
are  being  made  for  the  appropriate  recog- 
nlUon  of  thU  occasion.  Many  fundamental 
changes  have  taken  place  In  the  food  and 
agricultural  situation  over  the  world,  as  well 
as  in  economic  developments  affecting  that 
situation,  since  the  holding  of  the  above- 
mentioned  conference  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  resulting  organization.  It  is 
particularly  fitting  that  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  the  convener  of  the  initial 
conference,  should  provide  the  site  and 
serve  as  host  to  a  World  Food  Congress 
being  convened  by  PAO  to  review  the  de- 
velopments over  the  Intervening  twenty 
years  and  to  assist  the  organization  and  its 
members  In  planning  for  the  future. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  invite 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  to  convene  a  World  Pood 
Congress  at  an  appropriate  location  In  the 
United   States  during  the  spring  of  1963. 

(c)  The  President,  In  cooperation  with 
such  Federal,  State,  and  international  agen- 
cies and  such  producer  and  Industry  groups 
and  other  organizations  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, is  authorized  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  as  host  country,  to  collaborate 
with  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  in  the  promotion, 
development,  and  holding  of  the  World  Food 
Congress. 

(d)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  receive 
and  utilize  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
contributions  of  funds,  services,  equipment, 
and  suppUes;  to  utilize  on  a  compensated  or 
uncompensated  basis  the  personnel,  services, 
equipment,  or  suppUes  of  any  Federal.  State 
or  international  agency;  and  to  contract  for 
the  furnishing  of  services,  equipment,  or 
suppUes  or  for  the  performance  of  any  func- 
tions authorized.  All  such  contributions  re- 
ceived shall  be  deposited  into  a  special  trust 
fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtea 
and  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions authorized  on  the  terms  of  any  appU- 
cable  trust  agreements. 

(e)  Restrictions  applicable  to  Government 
personnel,  funds,  contracts,  and  property,  ex- 
pense and  per  diem  allowances  and  employ- 
ment of  aliens  shaU  not  be  applicable  to 
functions  performed  under  thU  section  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  the  President  ahaU 
specifically  provide. 

(f)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
not  to  exceed  the  total  sum  of  •500,000.  to 
be  made  available  In  such  amounts  and  In 
such  fiscal  years  as  may  be  needed  and  to 
remain  available  untU  expended  or  released 
by  the  President. 

(g)  Following  the  ekiae  of  the  World  Food 
Congress  and  upon  completion  of  the  func- 
tions hereunder.  Including  the  translation, 
publication,  and  distribution  of  material  re- 
lating to  the  World  Food  Congress.  aU  un- 
expended balances  of  funds  appropriated  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  released  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  covered  Into  the  general  funds  of 
the  Treasury,  and  aU  Government  property 
remaining  shall  be  deemed  surplus  property. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  it  is  important  for  us  to  prepare  now 

with  appropriate  legislation  for  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  I  am  hopeful  that  In  the 
2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress  we  shall 
be  able  to  act  favorably. 


THE  NEED  FOR  TIGHTER  CONTROLS 

ON  RESIDUAL  OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.    BYRD   of    West   Virginia,    lir. 

President,  the  OfDce  of  Civil  and  Defense 

Mobilization  has  been  subjected  to  con- 
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slderable  pressure  since  its  announced 
Intention  of  studying  the  effect  of  oil  im- 
port controls  on  the  national  security 
program.  Attempts  to  influence  the  final 
OCDM  decision  are  not  confined  to  a 
particular  group.  The  appeals  come 
from  the  international  oil  shippers,  from 
retail  purveyors  of  the  imports,  and  from 
large  consumers  on  one  side;  they  ask 
for  more  liberal  quotas  or.  in  fact,  for 
complete  elimination  of  oil  import  con- 
trols. On  the  other  side,  groups  insist- 
ing upon  more  rigid  restrictions  are  pro- 
ducers of  domestic  coal  and  oil,  railroads 
which  would  normally  transport  the  coal 
now  being  displaced  by  residual  oil  im- 
ports, and  residents  of  mining  conmiu- 
nities  and  transportation  centers  whose 
economy  has  been  disrupted  by  the  im- 
pact of  residual  oil  imports. 

Under  the  circumstances,  OCDM's  po- 
sition is  understandably  difficult.  I  hoi>e 
that  it  will  not  be  swayed  by  irrelevancies 
and  non  sequiturs  that  have  come  to  be 
Injected.  Perhaps  none  of  us  with  an 
ardent  Interest  in  the  controversy  can 
escape  at  least  a  small  measure  of  guilt 
in  this  regard.  Ttie  oil  import  control 
program  was  initiated — and.  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  basic  premise  has  never  been 
altered — exclusively  as  a  national  de- 
fense mechanism.  Despite  such  knowl- 
edge, however,  one  who  is  close  to  the 
hardship  attributable  to  excessive  resid- 
ual oil  imports  finds  it  extremely  diflB- 
cult  to  restrain  himself  from  some  refer- 
ence to  this  part  of  the  story  when  the 
subject  is  uiKler  discussion. 

I  regret  that  neither  Congress  nor  the 
executive  department  has  adopted  a 
plan  to  keep  out  of  this  country  all  of 
the  residual  oil  that  displaces  Job  op- 
portunities for  American  miners  and 
railroaders.  I  believe  that  the  same  feel- 
ing would  be  shared  by  a  vast  majority 
of  Members  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  if  a  preponderance  of  our  col- 
leagues had  an  opportunity  to  visit  a 
depressed  mining  region  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Immediately  after  arriving  there,  they 
would  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  Federal  policy  allowing  a  foreign 
commodity  to  enter  the  domestic  market 
and  take  away  thousands  of  Jobs  right- 
fully belonging  to  our  own  people.  They 
would  be  saddened  to  find  mines  down 
and  railroad  cars  idle — reminiscent  of 
the  dismal  1930'8.  They  would  find  a 
stagnation  of  business  from  bakery  to 
bank,  and  from  filling  station  to  furni- 
ture store.  They  would  see  strong  men 
wondering  where  to  turn:  whether  to 
hang  on  in  hopes  of  better  times,  or  to 
try  a  new  life  in  a  larger  industrial 
center. 

We  have  lost  more  than  our  share  of 
native  West  Virginians  to  other  areas  In 
the  past  decade.  Mr.  President.  Our 
people  do  not  want  to  leave,  but  they  are 
desperate,  and  a  desperate  family  will  go 
anywhere  in  pursuit  of  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. Our  men  have  gone  to  the  west 
coast,  to  Texas,  to  Detroit,  and  Akron, 
and  to  anywhere  else  that  holds  hopes 
for  employment  Some  return  after  a 
fruitless  search  for  work.  Many  stay. 
West  Virginia's  population  declined  from 
2.055.552  in  1952  to  1.860.421  in  1960. 

Mr.  President,  West  Virginians  are 
industrious   and  they    are   resourceful. 


Many  of  our  unemployed,  fortunately, 
have  enough  space  within  the  proximity 
of  their  homes  for  gardening.  Their 
families  have  special  treats  at  this  time 
of  year:  assorted  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
go  with  surplus  foods.  September  has  its 
fadder  implications.  Unemployed  fathers 
cannot  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
college.  By  next  year,  they  will  say, 
times  may  be  better.  But  that  is  what 
our  youth  have  been  hearing  for  more 
than  10  years.  Somehow,  the  next  year 
has  not  been  better  for  West  Virginia. 
And  after  a  long  period  of  discourage- 
ment and  frustration,  even  the  most 
ambitious  youth  begins  to  lose  faith  in 
what  lies  ahead. 

To  live  among  these  conditions  would 
bring  sympathy  from  even  the  most 
ardent  free  trade  enthusiast,  for  there  is 
no  mystery  about  why  mines  are  down 
or  working  only  part  time.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  unemployment  on  the 
railroads,  and  the  consequent  surplus 
labor  that  extends  into  supply  houses 
and  equipment  manufacturers  and  right 
down  the  line  through  the  various  busi- 
ness houses  of  our  conmiunities.  The 
answer  stands  out  in  bold  relief  on  re- 
sidual oil  import  tables. 

In  1950  West  Virginia  was  prominently 
represented  at  hearings  of  a  Senate  and 
Public  Welfare  Labor  Committee  study- 
ing causes  of  unemployment  in  coal  and 
other  industries.  Our  witnesses  came 
from  every  part  of  the  State.  They  in- 
cluded coal  operators  and  officials  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  rail- 
road companies,  and  railroad  brother- 
hoods. The  Governor  of  West  Virginia 
testified.  Our  State's  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives participated. 

Congress  learned,  at  that  time,  what 
could  happen  to  a  mining  State  when  in- 
ordinate foreign  competition  is  not 
curbed.  The  74 1/^  million  barrels  of 
residual  oil  entering  the  United  States 
in  1949  had  created  serious  unemploy- 
ment in  West  Virginia.  Congress  was 
warned  that  only  legislative  action 
limiting  the  imports  would  check  the  eco- 
nomic blight  that  was  then  extending 
throughout  Appalachian  mining  regions. 

Congress  failed  to  harken  to  these  ap- 
peals. The  surging  seas  of  residual  oil 
Imports  moimted  higher  and  higher. 
The  74^  million  barrels  that  created 
such  extensive  injury  in  1949  rose,  by 
1960,  to  an  imprecedented  230  million 
barrels — or  55  million  tons  of  coal  in 
energy  equivalent.  Through  September 
8,  the  1961  run  was  1^  mlQlon  barrels 
over  last  year's  total  for  the  same  period, 
and  Importers  are  quickly  moving  to- 
ward another  new  record.  It  will  be  a 
shameful  record,  for  It  will  mean  that 
the  international  oil  companies  will  have 
set  another  new  mark  for  the  number 
of  American  Jobs  that  they  have  washed 
out. 

If  one  Is  exposed  to  condition*  of  sur- 
plus labor  and  hardship,  it  Is  diflBcult 
to  Isolate  and  disregard  these  effects 
when  the  problem  is  discussed.  Yet  the 
OCDM  Is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  or- 
der setting  up  the  mandatory  control 
program,  forbidden  from  admitting  evi- 
dence not  directly  concerned  with  the 
mobilization  base.  Closed  mines  that 
could  not  resume  immediate  operation 
during  an   emergency   have   a  specific 


bearing  on  the  case.  So  do  the  skilled 
technicians  who  would  be  required  to 
operate  the  mining  machinery  but  who 
must  look  for  employment  many  him- 
dreds  of  miles  away  from  the  coal  fields. 
They  would  not  be  available  in  the  event 
of  an  all-out  military  effort. 

Whether  those  remaining  residents 
of  a  coal  community  are  hungry,  how- 
ever, is  another  matter,  unfortunately. 
The  OCDM  perforce  must  overlook  these 
aspects. 

By  the  same  token,  any  investigation 
by  OCDM  should  not  be  weighted  down 
with  inconsequential  references  intended 
by  elements  of  importing  companies  to 
distract  attention  from  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  investigation.  The  New 
England  council,  which  has  em.barked 
upon  what  appears  to  be  a  well-financed 
promotional  campaign  to  scuttle  the  oil 
import  controls,  recently  issued  a  public 
statement  regarding  decreases  in  de- 
mand for  coal  by  the  railroads.  The 
statement  was  as  imr>ertinent  as  it  was 
irrelevant.  It  was  an  attempt  to  make 
mockery  of  the  control  program  designed 
to  protect  this  Nation's  security. 

As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  27,  the  statement  asserted  that 
residual  oil  import  restrictions  forced 
east  coast  consumers  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  fuel.  The  Times  added,  how- 
ever: 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  removing 
import  controls  would  result  in  a  long  period 
of  cheaper  fuel  oil  prices.  Venezuela  and 
the  otiier  principal  oU  exp<Mtlng  nations 
have  formed  an  association  with  the  objec- 
tive of  not  only  maintaining  but  increasing 
prices  of  crude  oil. 

Too.  almost  900,000  barrels  a  day  of  heavy 
fuel  oil,  or  about  11  percent  of  crude  oil  runs 
to  refineries,  are  produced  In  this  country 
and  oil  refiners  could  not  afford  to  cut  the 
price  of  heavy  fuel  oil  much  below  the  pres- 
ent level  and  pay  the  present  prices  for  crude 
oil.  If  so,  they  would  have  to  receive  high- 
er prices  for  other  products  such  as  gasoline, 
for  at  prevailing  prices,  the  refiner  who  has 
to  buy  his  crude  oil  at  present  posted  prices 
In  this  country  is  having  a  difficult  time  in 
operating  profitably. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  merit  to  this 
phase  of  the  New  England  council  at- 
tack. I  submit  that  it  is  inapplicable  to 
the  point  at  issue.  It  is  a  distraction 
with  which  the  OCDM  should  not  be 
burdened. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  observed : 

Oh.  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practice  to  deceive. 

In  a  period  when  the  Imperialist  forces 
of  communism  are  fomenting  trouble  in 
every  comer  of  the  world  and  hold  sub- 
dued peoples  to  the  Kremlin's  will  at 
bayonet  point,  there  is  no  excusing  de- 
ception that  would  weaken  this  Nation's 
defense  structure.  Controls  on  oil  im- 
ports were  made  necessary  for  security 
reasons.  Whether  exports  from  alien 
refineries  can  be  acquired  at  less  cost 
than  domestic  fuel  production  is  inad- 
missible. America's  safety  must  be 
guaranteed  and  defended  irrespective  of 
monetary  considerations.  Selfish  desires 
of  fragmentary  Import  groups  cannot  be 
permitted  to  Imperil  the  security  of  our 
country. 

We  read  of  the  Insolence  of  the  Red 
militia  facing  American  servicemen 
across  the  barbed  wires  that  have  set 
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apart  the  people  of  Berlin  from  their 
own  brothers  and  sisters.  We  read  of 
the  barbaric  treatment  of  courageous 
individuals  who  attempt  to  escape  from 
Red  tormentors.  We  listen  to  Khru- 
shchev's vicious  and  vitriolic  threats  to 
the  nations  of  the  free  world.  I  ask, 
Mr.  President,  can  America  afford  not  to 
maintain  a  rugged,  vibrant  industrial 
readiness  even  if.  in  the  process,  a  few 
importers  find  it  to  be  to  their  finan- 
cial discomfort? 

If  the  OCDM  is  permitted  to  make  an 
objective  study,  the  agency  will  find  that 
the  rate  of  oil  imports  is  already  much 
too  high  to  meet  mobilization  standards. 
I  would  suggest  that  Director  Frank  B. 
Ellis  instruct  his  investigators  to  look 
into  some  of  the  east  coast  industrial 
plants  and  generating  stations  now  using 
foreign  residual   oil   to   determine  just 
what  part  they  would  be  expected  to  play 
in  a  war  emergency.    They  should  check 
into  our  military  establishments  along 
the  seaboard  and  ask  where  their  heat 
and  energy  would  come  from  if  tanker 
traffic  is  cut  off  as  it  was  in  the  last  war. 
These  are  the  questions  to  be  answered, 
not  whether  the  New  England  council 
is  dissatisfied  with  income  and  profits. 
When  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement 
Act  expires  next  year.  I  trust  that  the 
New  England  council  will  have  been  per- 
mitted to  proffer  its  testimony  to  an  ap- 
propriate committee   of   Congress.     We 
coal  State  Senators  will  want  to  enter 
evidence  of  the  economic  distress  inci- 
dent to  excessive  imports  of  residual  oil. 
of   course.    Perhaps   the  New   England 
council  will  also  wish  to  list  grievances 
against  shipments  of  other  foreign  com- 
modities destructive  of  industry  in  that 
part  of  the  country.    What  is  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  6  certain 
Senators  conducted  a  dlscxission  on  the 
Senate  floor  relative  to  the  residual  oil 
import  matter.  The  material  was  excel- 
lently presented  and  merits  careful  study 
by  everyone  Interested  In  this  vital  prob- 
lem. I  waff  particularly  pleased  that  the 
unemployed  coal  miners  of  West  Virginia 
and  other  mining  States  received  the 
sympathetic  attention  of  those  partici- 
pating In  the  colloquy.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  a  closer  examination  of  the 
history  of  residual  oil  Imports  will  dis- 
close a  much  more  direct  cormectlon  be- 
tween them  and  unemployment  in  coal- 
producing  regions.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
national  security  with  which  the  OCDM 
Is  concerned,  and  neither  proponents  of 
the  oil  import  control  program  nor  its 
detractors  can  be  of  service  to  the 
OCDM  in  its  current  deliberations  by 
referring  to  other  problems  created  by 
imports  and/or  the  control  program. 

The  colloquy  on  September  6  revealed 
that  the  genesis  of  the  oil  imports  con- 
trol program  is  not  fully  understood. 
Perhaps  it  Is  the  fault  of  those  of  us 
who  have  been  so  close  to  the  problem 
that  we  have  neglected  to  provide  proper 
background  material  for  our  friends  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  under- 
stand fully  why  excessive  residual  oil 
imports  seriously  endanger  the  Nation's 
defense  structure.  Certainly  some  of 
the  remarks  engendered  during  the  dis- 
cussion  on   September   8  are  evidence 


that  we  may  have  been  remiss  in  this 

Briefiy.  the  seeds  of  what  was  to  de- 
velop into  an  oil  import  control  program 
may  be  said  to  have  been  sown  during 
the  early  part  of  World  War  n.      They 
were  planted  by  enemy  submarines  that 
blasted  coastwise  tanker  traCBc  out  of 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  well 
as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    For  month  upon 
month.    New   York   and   New   England 
found  themselves  in  a  serious  fuel  short- 
age, so  serious — in  fact — that  both  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  foimd  it  neces- 
sary to  call   for  wholesale  conversions 
from  oil  to  coal.     These  appeals  were 
necessary,  not  because  coal  was  dilatory 
in  answering  the  call  to  arms,  but  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  heavy  new  burdens 
placed  upon  America's  overland  trans- 
portation systems. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  September  6  col- 
loquy an  attempt  was  made  to  brush  off 
the  vulnerability  of  oil  tankers  to  sub- 
marine attack.  One  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  declared,  "The  major  threat 
from  enemy  missile -carrying  submarines 
is  to  land  installations."  He  maintained 
that.  "Even  with  overall  military  superi- 
ority, fixed  targets  such  as  rail  hubs 
will  be  vulnerable.  Coal  shipments  by 
rail  from  mine  to  consumer,  especially 
along  the  concentrated  transportation 
areas  of  the  east  coast,  would  be  easily 
interrupted.  When  we  think  of  how  a 
snowstorm  can  slow  them  down,  think 
what  would  happen  in  a  bombed  out 
marshaling  yard." 

Of  course  bombed  out  marshaling 
yards  can  disrupt  the  overland  move- 
ment of  coal.  However,  such  disruption, 
if  our  railroads  cannot  find  ways  of  re- 
routing their  trains,  would  be  for  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  days  at  best.  Bomb  craters 
can  be  filled  and  new  rails  laid,  but 
sunken  tankers  are  sunk  for  all  time, 
and  the  construction  of  new  tankers  to 
replace  those  lost  takes  months  and 
months.  The  movement  of  coal  to  con- 
sumers would  hardly  pause  In  Its  stride, 
while  the  movement  of  residual  oil  would 
become  a  trickle  at  best. 

From  1938 — the  year  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak  of  World  War  II— 
through  1944 — the  year  that  the  Allies' 
major  offensive  against  the  Continent 
of  Europe  was  launched — this  country's 
bituminous  coal  production  was  in- 
creased by  75  percent.  Time  was  on  our 
side  during  that  conflict.  We  also  had 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  reach 
many  millions  of  tons  of  coal  by  strip- 
ping relatively  small  amounts  of  over- 
burden from  rich  veins  of  coal  not  too 
far  removed  from  the  surface  of  the 
land. 

The  coal  thus  extracted  is  no  longer 
available.  Today,  the  industry  is  intro- 
ducing enormous  new  shovels,  and  drag- 
lines with  shovels  many  times  the  ca- 
pacity of  those  in  use  two  decades  £igo; 
yet,  their  workload  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  as  the  quest  for  coal  continues 
deeper  into  the  earth.  I  point  to  this 
fact  parenthetically,  because  those  per- 
sons not  acquainted  with  the  mining  in- 
dustry seem  to  assume  that  production 
could  again  be  accelerated  by  whatever 
degree  is  required. 


When  the  treachery  of  Stalin  brought 
disillusionment  to  those  who  dreamed 
that  termination  of  World  War  II  would 
bring  lasting  peace  to  the  people  of  the 
world,  foresighted  Members  of  Congress 
acquainted  with  coal's  vital  role  in  the 
Nation's  defense  began  to  demand  that 
steps  be  taken  to  preclude  the  unneces- 
sary deactivation  of  domestic  coal  ca- 
pacity.   For  sometime  before  I  became  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1953.  warnings  of  danger  to  the  na- 
tional security,  as  a  consequence  of  un- 
restricted  residual  oil  imports,  echoed 
through  the  halls  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House.    Mines  that  traditionally 
served  east  coast  markets  were  closing 
because  their  sales  outlets  were  being 
usurped  by  foreign  residual  oil.     Rail- 
road gondolas  and  hoppers,  that  only 
a  few  short  years  before  had  been  em- 
ployed to  carry  coal  to  the  stricken  com- 
mxmltles  of  New  York  and  New  England, 
had  suddenly  been  relegated  to  sidings, 
where   they   would   rust   away   and   no 
longer  be  able  to  serve  In  an  emergency. 
By  1955,  Congress  had  become  alarmed 
at  foreign  residual  oil's  impact  upon  the 
defense  structure.     Congress  was  in  no 
mood  to  permit  foreign  commodities  to 
whittle  away  at  essential  Industries  as 
world  tension  continued  to  increase.     I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  notice  closely  these 
developments  over  the  years  so  that  they 
may  be  disabused  of  the  implication  that 
the  oil  import  control  program  was  a 
hastily  devised  plan  formulated  without 
careful  study.    A  year  earlier,  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on   Eiiergy 
Supplies  and  Resources  Policy  had  In- 
cluded    this     recommendation     in    Its 
report : 

other  energy  industries,  especially  coal, 
must  also  maintain  a  level  of  operation 
which  wUl  make  possible  rapid  expansion  In 
output  should  that  become  necessary.  In 
this  complex  picture  both  domestic  produc- 
tion and  Imports  have  Important  parts  to 
play;  neither  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  other. 

The  report  stated  further : 

since  World  War  n.  Importation  of  crude 
oil  and  residual  fuel  oil  Into  the  t7nlted 
States  has  Increased  substantially  with  the 
result  that  today  these  oils  supply  •  elgnlfl' 
cant  part  of  the  UA.  market  for  ftiele. 

The  Committee  believes  that  If  the  Imports 
of  crude  and  residual  oils  should  exceed 
significantly  the  respective  proportions  that 
these  Imports  of  oils  bore  to  the  production 
of  crude  oil  In  19M,  the  domestic  fuels  situa- 
tion could  be  so  Impaired  so  as  to  endanger 
the  orderly  industrial  growth  with  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  supplies  and  reserves  that 
are  necessary  to  the  national  defense.  There 
would  be  an  Inadequate  Incentive  for  ex- 
ploration and  the  discovery  for  new  sourcee 
of  supply. 

And  may  I  commend  this  further  quo- 
tation from  the  report  particularly  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  been 
misled  Into  believing  that  residual  oil 
does  not  have  a  legitimate  place  in  the 
control  program : 

If  in  the  future  the  imports  of  crude  oil 
and  residual  fuel  oils  exceed  significantly, 
the  respective  proportions  that  such  Im- 
ported oils  bore  to  domestic  production  of 
crude  oil  in  1964.  appropriate  action  should 
be  taken. 

With  the  detailed  findings  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  at  hand,  the  Senate 


Finance  Committee  adopted  what  was  to 
become  the  national  defense  amend- 
ment. The  following  quotation  is  from 
the  report  of  that  committee : 

The  committee  had  before  It  several  pro- 
posals dealing  with  specific  commodities, 
namely,  petroleum,  fluorspar,  lead,  and  zinc. 
In  lieu  of  specific  action  on  each  of  these 
the  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
which  sp>eclfle8  that  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization  shall  report  to  the 
President  when  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
Imports  of  a  commodity  are  entering  the 
Unlteil  States  In  9uch  quantities  as  to 
threaten  to  Impair  the  national  security; 
that  the  President  shall  cause  an  Immediate 
Investigation  to  be  made  if  he  feels  there  Is 
reason  for  such  belief;  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent. If  he  finds  a  threat  to  the  national 
security  exists,  shall  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary  to  adjust  imports  to  a  level  that 
win  not  threaten  to  Impair  the  national 
security. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  amend- 
ment will  provide  a  means  for  assistance  to 
the  various  national  defense  Industries 
which  would  have  been  affected  by  the  Indi- 
vidual amendments  presented. 

There  followed  the  so-called  voluntary 
oil  imports  control  program,  with  the 
White  House  establishing  a  Special  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Crude  Oil  Imports. 
Its  first  official  report  to  the  President 
was  made  on  July  29,  1957,  and  was 
transmitted  by  the  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Honorable  Sinclair 
Weeks.  Here  is  a  paragraph  from  that 
statement : 

On  February  26,  1955,  the  White  House 
released  a  report  on  energy  supplies  and  re- 
sources policy  in  which  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee concluded  that  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security  Imports  of  crude  and  residual 
oils  ahould  be  kept  In  balance  with  the 
domestic  production  of  crude  oil  at  the  pro- 
portlotukte  relationships  that  existed  In  1954. 
The  conunlttee  also  recommended  that 
these  ratios  should  be  reevaluated  from 
time  to  time  In  the  light  of  changing  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  have  Inserted  this  paragraph  be- 
cause Mr.  Weeks  has  recently  been 
quoted  as  saying: 

It  was  never  the  recommendation  of  my 
committee  tb«t  residual  oil  be  Included  In 
the  crude  oil  restrictions. 

Mr.  Weeks  was  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Energy  Supplies 
and  Resources  Policy  that  made  the 
recommendation  originally.  It  was  he 
who  transmitted  the  report  on  July  29, 
1957.  that  Included  the  above  para- 
graph. 

PubliUus  Syrus,  whose  works  are  ac- 
credited to  a  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  coming  of  Christ,  made  this 
observation: 

We  may  with  advantage  at  times  forget 
what  we  know. 

I  would  prefer  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  recent  statement  by  Mr. 
Weeks  was  erroneously  attributed  to 
him.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Neitzsche,  a 
German  philosopher  of  a  century  ago, 
wrote: 

Blessed  are  the  forgetful:  for  they  get  the 
better  even  of  their  blunders. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Weeks  would 
not  want  even  the  New  England  Coun- 
cil to  get  the  better  of  any  misrepre- 
sentation    for     which     he     may     be 


inadvertently  responsible.  I  do  feel, 
however,  that  it  is  essential  that  this 
matter  be  corrected. 

The  voluntary  oil  import  control  pro- 
gram proved  unworkable.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  mandatory  con- 
trols were  adopted  on  March  10,  1959. 
Since  that  time  the  quota  levels  have 
been  arbitrarily  shifted  both  up  and 
down,  but  at  least  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate— as  expressed  in  the  national  de- 
fense amendment — has  been  respected 
in  substance.  I  remind  Senators,  how- 
ever, that  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
at  that  time  was  made  in  an  atmos- 
phere much  more  conducive  to  a  spirit 
of  international  cooperation  and  under- 
standing than  now  prevails.  In  the  in- 
tervening years,  a  still  more  pronounced 
argument  for  oil  import  controls  has 
developed  through  the  wiles  of  the  de- 
signers of  disaster  whose  headquarters 
are  in  Moscow.  The  free  world  has 
been  slow  to  recognize  the  new  threat, 
but  I  believe  that  it  is  our  duty — and  the 
duty  of  the  OCDM— to  give  it  studied 
consideration  as  we  explore  the  advis- 
ability and  workability  of  the  oil  im- 
port control  program. 

On  June  12,  1961,  in  a  statement  be- 
fore the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall  said : 

In  short,  we  should  take  action  now  to 
Insure  against  an  energy  gap.  A  study  of 
fuels  and  energy  by  a  Senate  committee, 
and  appropriate  action  based  upon  Its  rec- 
ommendations, would  go  far  toward  assiir- 
ing  all  Americans  that  they  will  never  be 
faced  with  such  a  gap. 

Secretary  Udall.  at  the  time,  was  tes- 
tifying in  support  of  a  national  fuels 
and  energy  study,  provisions  for  which 
were  adopted  last  week  when  the  Sen- 
ate passed  Senate  Resolution  105,  as 
amended.  The  study  will  unquestionably 
provide  a  valuable  perspective  upon 
which  future  action  by  Congress  with 
respect  to  fuel  supplies  and  consump- 
tion can  be  based. 

Yet  the  OCDM  cannot  await  the  re- 
sults of  the  study.  It  is  already  in  the 
process  of  determining  its  course  re- 
garding the  oil  imports  control  program. 
It  knows  that  we  are  on  a  collision 
course  with  communism — a  course  that 
Is  not  of  our  choosing,  but  one  which 
aggressive  Communist  imperialism  is 
forcing  upon  us.  It  is  a  course  that  re- 
quires the  Institution  of  measures  that 
will  best  guarantee  the  security  of  the 
United  States  when  the  collision  occurs. 
One  such  measure  must  be  the  assured 
supply  of  energy  and  fuel  resources  for 
our  industries. 

As  the  Secretary  has  wisely  stated,  we 
should  take  action  now  to  Insure  against 
an  energy  gap.  Failure  to  do  so  invites 
disaster.  The  mavSters  of  the  Kremlin 
have  devised  the  strategy  that  could  lead 
to  an  energy  gap  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  unless  proper  leadership 
against  such  a  threat  is  provided  with- 
out delay. 

On  his  return  from  a  trli>artite  tech- 
nical meeting  of  the  International  La- 
bor Organization  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
in  January,  Stephen  P.  Dvmn.  president 
of  the  National  Coal  Association,  warned 
that  the  free  nations  of  the  world  repre- 


sented at  the  conference  were  alarmed 
at  the  expanding  volume  of  Russian  oil 
being  made  available  in  Europe.  Africa, 
South  America,  and  Asia  at  prices  with 
which  the  Dutch-Anglo-American  pro- 
ducers could  not  compete.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  continuity  of 
events  to  supi>ort  the  view  that  Red  oil 
could  become  a  threat  to  survival  for  a 
large  number  of  nations  outside  the 
Communist  sphere  of  influence. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  has  pub- 
lished a  study  entitled  "Soviet  Oil  in  the 
Cold  War."  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  contributed  "The  Soviet  7-Year 
Plan— 1959-65— for  OU."  These  publi- 
cations combine  to  emphasize  Russia's 
political  and  military  strategy  in  estab- 
lislung  dependence  upon  Red  oil  wher- 
ever possible. 

In  1950,  production  from  Soviet  fields 
amounted  to  about  265  million  barrels. 
Tliat  figure  was  almost  doubled  by  1955, 
and  in  1960  output  reached  nearly  1  bil- 
lion barrels.  Incidentally,  last  year's 
Soviet  production  actually  surpassed 
that  of  Venezuela.  Moscow  anticipates 
that  an  annual  rate  of  1,750  million 
barrels  will  be  realized  within  the  com- 
ing 5  years. 

Until  the  Suez  crisis  In  1956,  the  bulk 
of  Soviet  oil  production  had  been  re- 
tained at  home  for  industrial  and  mili- 
tary purp>oses.  Because  Europe's  basic 
fuel  requirements  were  met  with  oil  sup- 
plies rerouted  from  producing  centers  of 
the  Middle  East,  and  a  stepped-up  pro- 
gram from  North  and  South  America, 
Russia  failed  to  make  the  inroads  she 
had  hoped  for  while  the  Suez  was 
blocked.  By  now,  Moscow  was  deter- 
mined to  employ  petroleum  for  both  po- 
litical and  military  purposes,  however, 
and  plans  for  accelerating  the  exporta- 
tion of  Soviet  oil  began  to  take  shape. 

In  1958  the  Soviet  decided  upon  a  pro- 
gram for  the  expenditure  of  $45  billion 
in  the  ensuing  15-year  period  In  oil  ex- 
ploration, production,  refining,  and 
transportation.  The  UJS.S.R.  blueprint 
calls  for  construction  of  a  network  of 
pipelines  to  carry  Soviet  oil  from  produc- 
ing fields  to  outlets  on  the  very  edge  of 
free  Europe.  As  contemplated,  crude  oil 
lines  wiU  comprise  about  11,000  miles, 
and  product  lines  8.000  miles,  of  the  sys- 
tem to  expand  Russia's  petroleum  tnmk- 
lines  from  9,000  miles  in  1958  to  28,000 
by  the  end  of  1965.  At  the  same  time 
the  Russians  are  building  a  literal  navy 
of  tankers  to  carry  crude  and  products 
to  the  far  comers  of  the  world. 

The  discussion  about  residual  oil  im- 
ports that  took  place  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  September  6  included  reference  to 
Russia's  oil-marketing  program  and  the 
improbability  of  Soviet's  oil  entering  the 
United  States  if  import  restrictions  were 
removed.  I  submit  that  the  Russian 
campaign  Is  much  broader  and  has  far 
greater  implications  than  was  indicated 
in  the  casual  mention  given  it  by  my 
colleagues. 

Now,  It  has  been  confidently  stated 
that  American  markets  will  never  be 
opened  to  Soviet  oil.  I  am  Inclined  to 
agree  with  this  analysis,  for  I  cannot 
conceive  of  even  the  most  apathetic  of 
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our  citizens  being  willing  to  stumble 
blindly  along  the  course  that  is  being  de- 
scribed by  the  Kremlin  as  another  me- 
dium to  hasten  free  world  destruction. 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  even 
the  greedy  among  us  would  be  so  un- 
patriotic as  to  serve  the  cause  of  com- 
munism for  financial  gain. 

By  indirection,  however,  America's 
markets  would  be  exposed  to  the  world 
oil  glut  perpetrated  by  Khnishchev  and 
his  collaborators  if  the  OCDM  were  to 
accede  to  the  demands  of  those  who  wish 
to  destroy  the  oil  import  control  pro- 
gram. If  oil  consumers  elsewhere  in  the 
non-Communist  world  do  not  reject  the 
product  of  the  Soviet  oil  fields,  more 
tankers  will  turn  toward  the  ports  along 
the  coasts  in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  the 
cargo  that  is  no  longer  marketable  else- 
where. Further  price  cutting  will  come 
into  vogue.  International  oil  companies 
will  declare  open  season  on  America's 
markets  as  the  deluge  of  Red  oil  increases 
in  volume.  To  eliminate  the  present  bar- 
riers, inadequate  though  they  may  be, 
would  only  facilitate  Russia's  oil  con- 
quest. 

If  a  substantial  number  of  our  allies 
permit  their  plants,  factories,  and  gen- 
erating stations  to  become  dependent 
upon  oil  that  originates  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  just  that  many  nations  will  be 
useless  as  military  partners  in  a  show- 
down. The  United  States  should,  by  this 
time,  imderstand  the  necessity  of  being 
able  to  maintain  an  economic  self-suf- 
ficiency so  far  as  any  relationship  with 
Russia  is  concerned.  Our  soldiers  sta- 
tioned in  the  Republic  of  Korea  often 
found  their  barracks  in  utter  darkness 
because  the  Communists  of  North  Korea 
controlled  the  electric  power  supply. 
Once  a  free  nation  allows  its  generating 
stations  to  establish  reliance  upon  Rus- 
sian oil,  it,  too,  can  find  itself  in  dark- 
ness at  any  time  the  Kremlin  desires.  By 
interrupting  oil  supplies,  Russia  could 
similarly  put  a  stop  to  whatever  indus- 
trial activity  has  come  to  depend  upon 
the  U.S.S.R.  for  its  fuel. 

This  problem  is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  competitive  economics.  Russia  can 
undersell  the  Dutch-Anglo-American 
bloc  wherever  it  wishes  and  whenever  it 
wishes.  The  prices  of  Soviet  oil  and  oil 
products  in  the  exi>ort  trade  have  been 
adjusted  to  suit  both  Soviet  political  aims 
and  specific  market  situations.  Prices 
have  been  pegged  well  below  those 
previously  accepted  as  standard  in  the 
international  market.  Russia  can  make 
up  for  its  losses  on  sales  to  the  free  na- 
tions by  adjusting  upward  the  cost  that 
satellite  nations  will  be  charged  for  their 
supplies. 

Russia  ha«  the  further  advantage — 
distasteful  as  it  is  from  the  standpoint 
of  human  respect  and  integrity— of  being 
able  to  set  prices  of  commodities  with- 
out regard  to  product  costs,  inasmuch 
aa  labor  can  be  obtained  for  a«  little  as 
the  Kremlin  wishes  to  pay  *  *  *  or  for 
nothing  at  all.  Another  tactic  that  en- 
ables the  Russians  to  peddle  their  petro- 
leum and  its  products  around  the  globe 
Is  her  willingness  to  barter  for  anything 
from  coffee  to  cotton,  from  beef  to  phar- 
maceutical products. 

Red  oil  is  going  to  West  Germany, 
Italy,    Japan,    India,    Argentina,    and 


wherever  else  it  is  possible  to  open  the 
trade  doors.  Brazil  is  trading  a  host  of 
raw  materials  for  Soviet  exports  that  in- 
clude crude  oil  and  diesel  oil.  The  So- 
viet Union  and  Spain  have  concluded  a 
trade  contract  for  an  exchange  of  So- 
viet oil  and  Spanish  textile  fibers.  Cey- 
lon is  negotiating  for  Russian  oil  in  ex- 
change for  a  variety  of  raw  materials 
needed  by  the  U.SJ3JI. 

On  September  1,  1961.  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  reported: 

Tokyo  reports  the  RiiBslans  Are  coining  to 
Japan  this  faU  to  make  a  deal  for  $150  mil- 
lion worth  of  steel  pipe  and  $100  million 
worth  of  machinery  for  an  oil  pipeline  acroas 
Siberia. 

Nlasho  Co.  said  the  Soviets  have  plans  for 
a  2.622-mlle  Trans-Siberian  line  between 
Irkutsk  In  central  Siberia  and  Nakhodka  on 
the  Japan  seacoast. 

The  spokesman  of  the  Japanese  company 
said  delivery  U  scheduled  to  begin  In  1963 
and  the  pipeline  Is  to  be  completed  some- 
time In  1966. 

The  Russians  have  been  making  a  big 
splash  In  the  export  oil  market. 

When  that  deal  and  the  pipeline  are 
completed,  Russia  will  have  established 
outlets  on  either  side  of  the  free  world 
so  that  she  will  be  able  to  crowd  out  other 
fuels  with  even  greater  facility  than  she 
now  enjoys. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  Western 
Europe.  Russia  has  made  its  greatest 
advance  in  the  continental  market.  Pin- 
land  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
Russian  oil.  Sweden  and  West  Germany 
are  taking  more  and  more  of  it.  Den- 
mark uses  it  for  its  railroads.  Italy  takes 
the  Russian  crude  and  refines  it.  then 
finds  easy  entry  into  the  Common  Market 
of  Europe.  Great  Britain,  according  to 
most  recent  reports,  has  not  yet  fallen 
into  the  bear  trap,  though  Russia  has 
been  dangling  contracts  to  buy  English 
products  at  high  prices  in  exchange  for 
oil  on  a  bargain  basis.  Britain  needs 
no  new  source  of  oil.  Its  arrangement 
with  Kuwait,  the  major  supplier,  is  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  because  that  sheik- 
dom reinvests  much  of  its  earnings  in 
Britain. 

Because  of  her  reluctance  to  become 
dependent  upon  Communist  fuel,  the 
British  Government  has  been  in  for  some 
familiar  criticism.  There  are  charges 
that  refusal  to  allow  the  Red  oil  to  enter 
the  United  Kingdom  is  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  protect  the  oil  combines. 

In  this  country,  we  who  are  acquainted 
with  economic  conditions  in  our  mining 
areas  accept  without  protest  the  accu- 
sations that  we  insist  upon  holding  down 
residual  oil  imports  because  we  want 
to  protect  miners,  railroaders,  and  other 
American  workers.  Last  week  the  West 
Virginia  State  Department  of  Mines  re- 
ported that  production  for  the  first  7 
months  of  this  year  was  almost  12  mil- 
lion tons  below  that  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1960.  We  think  that  it  Is 
obligatory  upon  the  U^.  Government 
to  preserve  employment  opportunities 
In  this  country  by  placing  whatever 
barriers  are  necessary  against  the  de- 
structive effects  of  import  commodities. 

Whether  or  not  one  sympathizes  with 
this  point  of  view,  one  cannot  close  his 
eyes  to  the  danger  emanating  from  those 
oil  producing  fields  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  security  reasons,  our  own  domestic 


fuel  industries  must  be  maintained  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  condition.  Wheth- 
er or  not  foreign  oil  can  be  purchased 
below  the  cost  of  domestic  output,  we 
cannot  afford  to  allow  our  own  fuel  in- 
dustries to  decline  during  this  period  of 
world  uncertainty. 

Mr.  President,  any  dependence  on  for- 
eign residual  oil  on  the  part  of  a  sig- 
nificant segment  of  the  Nation's  indus- 
trial system  could  be  disastrous.  It  cer- 
tainly should  be  considered  as  a  needless 
and  urmecessary  risk  at  this  moment  of 
Kremlin  manufactured  world  tensions. 
Suppose  a  political  upheaval  such  as 
that  which  occurred  in  Cuba  should 
strike  Venezuela.  Could  we  reasonably 
expect  that  the  nearly  114  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  which  we  imported  from  that 
country  in  1960  would  continue  to  be 
available?  I  have  a  tremendous  regard 
for  the  present  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela. It  has  restored  democratic  rule 
against  great  odds.  But  we  cannot  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  the  government  is 
sorely  pressed  by  its  Castroites  and  Com- 
munists. In  the  event  Russia  succeeds 
in  undermining  world  peace,  should  we 
not  suppose  that  she  will  also  move  to 
undermine  the  present  government  in 
Venezuela?  Our  dependence  upon 
Venezuelan  oil  is,  at  best,  a  fickle  one, 
and  foolhardy  to  boot. 

Thirty  non-Communist  nations,  many 
in  key  positions  in  the  Western  defense 
structure,  are  now  partially  dependent 
upon  Russian  oil.  Unless  there  is  action 
at  the  diplomatic  level,  this  number,  and 
the  degree  of  dependence,  are  certain  to 
increase  as  the  availability  of  Red  oil 
mounts.  This,  of  course,  would  be  as 
much  to  their  peril  as  to  ours. 

Meanwhile,  another  vise  is  closing 
tighter  upon  the  Dutch-Anglo-American 
oil  companies.  It  takes  form  from  the 
ambitions  of  shahs,  sheiks,  juntas,  and 
other  ruling  individuals  and  groups  in 
countries  containing  the  rich  oil  pools. 
They  want  a  greater  share  of  the  income 
from  oil  sales.  A  meeting  in  Baghdad 
last  year  brought  together  representa- 
tives from  Venezuela,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait,  and  Iran  for  the  purpose  of 
working  out  what  they  called  a  "just 
price  formula."  Iraq  has  demanded  in- 
creased influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  oil 
companies,  insisting  upon  a  share  of  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  companies'  cap- 
ital, a  larger  share  of  oil  revenues,  and 
a  right  to  use  the  natural  gas  that  comes 
with  production  of  petroleum. 

J.  H.  Carmical  began  his  Sunday, 
September  10,  oil  story  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  way: 

on  operations  abroad  by  private  companies 
are  becoming  Increasingly  unattractive.  To 
cover  growing  coat«  of  governmental  opera- 
tions, including  ambitious  long-term  devel- 
opment programs,  aome  of  the  host  countries 
•re  demanding  a  bigger  share  of  the  profits. 

For  a  little  more  than  a  decade,  the  prac- 
tice generally  has  been  to  split  proflu  from 
oU  operations  equally  between  the  operating 
company  and  the  government  of  the  pro- 
ducing nation.  Since  the  oil  companies  had 
to  assume  the  risk  of  discovering  the  oil  and 
alao  had  to  provide  transportation  and  mar- 
kets for  It  when  found,  the  consenetis  gen- 
erally had  been  that  such  an  arrangement 
was  fair  to  both  parties. 

Mow,  however.  It  seems  that  this  old  for- 
mula Is  being  discarded.    Blnce  the  profit- 
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sharing  Is  done  through  taxation,  there  Is 
little  the  companies  can  do  when  assigned 
a  higher  rate  other  than  to  pay  It  or  with- 
draw from  that  particular  country.  With 
heavy  Investments  at  stake,  they  usually 
try  to  work  under  the  new  rates. 

The  first  Important  break  in  the  fifty-fifty 
profit-sharing  pattern  came  late  In  1968, 
when  Venezuela  decreed  a  rise  In  the  Income 
tax  that  made  tha  Ooverriment's  take  60 
to  65  percent. 

The  oil  companies  In  Venezuela  were  sur- 
prised by  this  action,  but  had  to  accept  It. 
Washington  took  the  position  that  the  ques- 
tion of  levying  taxes  In  Venezuela  was  a 
matter  for  that  Government  to  determine. 

The  result  was  that  oil  drilling  and  ex- 
ploration efforts  In  the  country  dropped 
sharply  and  Veneztielan  oil  was  placed  In  a 
less  advantageous  competitive  position  in 
world  oil  markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  de- 
velopment— reduction  of  Venezuelan 
output  for  the  reasons  stated — should 
have  been  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  Senate  discussions  of  September  6. 
It  might  also  tend  to  refiect  upon  the 
price  rises  in  residual  oil  that  have 
allegedly  been  creating  so  much  eco- 
nomic disturbance  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Carmical  continued: 

The  next  most  Important  break  In  the 
pattern  came  late  last  month,  when  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  of  Indonesia  decreed  that 
Government  would  take  60  percent  of  the 
profits  of  foreign  oil  companies  there. 

This  action  came  in  the  midst  of  discus- 
sions which  had  been  going  on  since  January 
between  the  Government  and  the  foreign  oU 
companies  in  Indonesia  on  whether  the 
companies  should  come  under  a  new  petro- 
leum law  promulgated  late  In  October  1960. 
Under  that  law.  foreign-owned  companies 
would  operate  under  contract  to  state- 
owned  companies  and  would  be  able  to  ob- 
tain further  concessions. 

Let  us  be  realistic,  Mr.  President. 
The  Russian  thrust  into  the  world  oil 
markets  is  not  going  to  be  blunted  by  an 
increfise  in  quotas  under  the  oil  import 
control  program.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
thwarted  by  the  philosophy  of  purchas- 
ing fuel  wherever  it  is  cheapest.  The 
national  security  demands  the  main- 
taining of  a  domestic  fuel  industry  in  a 
robust  state;  that  is  why  the  oil  import 
control  program  was  established  in  the 
first  place.  While  it  has  been  liberal- 
ized to  such  an  extent  that  its  effective- 
ness is  questionable,  nevertheless,  invit- 
ing greater  volumes  of  imported  fuel 
could  lead  to  national  suicide.  Our  coal 
production  capacity  is  already  far  too 
low  to  meet  mobilization  *^ase  require- 
ments. It  has  been  debilitated  by  the 
rising  tide  of  foreign  residual  oil  that 
has  been  Inundating  east  coast  fuel 
markets  almost  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Here  is  some  documentary  in- 
formation that  pertains  to  the  four 
leading  coal  distributors  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

Company  A  distributed  1.287.466  tons 
In  1950  as  against  only  760,104  tons  In 
1960 — a  loss  of  45  percent.  Company  B 
sold  2.969,000  tons  in  1950  and  only 
1.081,000  tons  in  1960— a  loss  of  65  per- 
cent. Company  C.  which  sold  318,703 
tons  In  1950.  was  completely  out  of  the 
coal  business  10  years  later.  By  com- 
parison, the  two  leading  oil  distributors 
in  the  same  area  increased  their  volume 
600  percent  and  1,200  percent,  respec- 
tively, in  the  same  period. 


One  company  in  the  metropolitan  New 
Jersey  area  lost  74  accounts  involving  a 
total  of  324.000  tons  of  coals  in  the  last 
5  years.  For  the  Philadelphia-New  York 
area,  the  loss  amounted  to  300,000  tons 
of  industrial  business. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  notoriously 
significant  examples  of  how  American 
coal  has  been  displaced  by  foreign  resi- 
dual oil.  I  have  previously  explained  to 
the  Senate  how  distributors  in  the  New 
York  area  negotiate  contracts  for  resid- 
ual oil  imports  by  offering  their  product 
at  whatever  price  is  necessary  to  get 
below  the  cost  of  coal.  This  practice 
violates  the  fundamental  rules  of  free 
competition.  More  than  that,  it  leads 
to  a  further  reduction  in  the  coal  capac- 
ity that  may  be  needed  In  the  event  of 
an  emergency. 

If  America  is  willing  to  neglect  its  de- 
fense needs  on  the  theory  that  energy 
supplies  should  be  obtained  purely  on  a 
dollar  and  cents  basis,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect those  30  or  more  nations  now  buying 
Russian  oil  to  take  a  more  realistic  view? 
Most  of  the  $80  billion  or  more  contained 
In  our  national  budget  will  go  for  na- 
tional security  and  the  security  of  the 
free  world.  There  is  no  logic  in  permit- 
ting one  of  the  vital  components  of  the 
defense  mechanism  to  break  down  be- 
cause a  barrel  of  oil  can  be  purchased 
for  a  few  cents  less  than  its  energy 
equivalent  in  coal.  Our  brothers  else- 
where must,  by  the  same  token,  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  folly  to  permit  any  part 
of  their  industrial  effort,  leading  to  a 
stronger  defense,  to  be  diluted  through 
dependence  upon  a  source  of  energy 
which  Khrushchev  can  cut  off  in  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 

This  is  one  facet  of  the  oil  Imports 
question  that  must  be  examined  care- 
fully by  the  Congress,  the  White  House, 
the  Defense  Department,  and  the  OCDM. 
It  is  not  enough  to  wait  until  Russia  has 
completed  her  pipelines  and  her  super- 
tankers. The  matter  requires  immediate 
and  urgent  attention.  Meanwhile  it  is 
imE>erative  that  the  OCDM  strengthen 
the  oil  imports  program  in  conformity 
with  the  gravity  of  the  international  sit- 
uation. The  import  allocations  have 
been  relaxed  entirely  too  freely  within 
the  past  8  months.  The  revisions  have 
not  been  in  keeping  virith  the  temper  of 
the  times. 

Building  up  our  Armed  Forces  here 
and  abroad  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
reenforcement  of  our  industrial  defense 
efforts.  The  situation  calls  for  a  cutback 
in  residual  oil  Imports  here  at  home.  It 
also  calls  for  the  closest  cooperation 
among  non-Communist  nations  in  at- 
tacking the  new  menace  that  is  emerging 
from  Soviet  oilfields  and  spreading  in- 
cessantly and  rapidly  Into  the  very  lands 
that  communism  has  targeted  for  en- 
velopment. 


REPORT  OP  SOME  OP  THE  ACTIVI- 
TIES OF  THE  PREPAREDNESS  IN- 
VESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE  OF 
THE  ARMED  SERVICES  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  relate  some  of  the  activities  of  the 


Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

It  became  evident  in  early  1961  that 
the  time  had  come  for  a  critical  study 
and  evaluation  of  the  available  weapons 
systems  for  intermediate  and  long-range 
delivery  of  nuclear  and  conventional  in- 
tercontinental missiles.  Important  de- 
cisions were  soon  to  be  made  or  had 
already  been  made  by  our  military  plsui- 
ners  involving,  among  others,  the  future 
of  the  manned  bomber.  Would  we 
abandon  production  of  the  heavy  bomb- 
ers, the  B-52  and  the  B-58  after  1962? 
Would  we  proceed  for  the  development 
of  a  fully  integrated  airplane  weapons 
system  to  succeed  contemporary  long- 
range  bombers  or  would  we  proceed  at  a 
leisurely  pace  for  development  of  the 
m&ch  3  B-70  airplane  as  a  fast  flying 
airplane  without  attempt  at  system  de- 
velopment and  make  decisions  later  as 
to  whether  to  go  forward  with  the  full 
weapons  system? 

By  a  vote  of  84  to  4  the  Senate  re- 
jected an  amendment  to  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  which  would  have  dis- 
allowed defense  funds  for  additional 
long-range  bombers.  As  a  result,  the 
Congress  voted  nearly  $514.5  million  for 
the  long-range  bombers  when  the  ad- 
ministration had  proposed  no  funds.  In 
addition,  the  Congress  provided  $400 
million  for  the  B-70  bomber  against  the 
$220  million  in  the  administration  pro- 
gram. By  providing  the  additional  $180 
million  for  the  B-70.  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Pentagon  will  expedite  Its  development 
as  a  full  weap>ons  system  rather  than 
merely  a  prototype. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  congressional  view  on  the  subject 
implies  no  criticism  at  all  of  the  admin- 
istration. It  is  simply  the  difference 
of  opinion  of  two  groups  of  people  striv- 
ing for  the  same  goal — the  safety, 
strength,  and  protection  of  our  country. 
It  was  a  case  of  different  people  at- 
tempting to  do  the  same  thing  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Of  late  there  has  been 
some  evidence  that  the  administra- 
tion has  reconsidered  its  previous  de- 
cisions on  the  subject. 

The  members  of  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Sul>committee  had  the  op- 
f>ortunity  of  presenting  their  views  on 
this  and  other  aspects  of  national  de- 
fense in  an  audience  with  President 
Kennedy  and  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  last  week  and  thereafter  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's press  aid  has  been  quoted  as 
stating  that  the  administration  was  con- 
sidering its  previous  decisions  regarding 
long-range  lx)mbers. 

It  is  not  alone  the  nuclear  power  of 
the  long-range  bomber  that  needs  stress- 
ing. If  we  fight  a  conventional  war  we 
have  a  better  chance  to  survive,  and  the 
long-range  bomber  has  value  for  less 
than  all-out  atomic  war  while  the  long- 
range  missile  delivery  systems  do  not. 

This.  too.  then,  was  a  conclusion 
emerging  from  our  hearings.  At  the 
same  time  many  of  us  were  convinced 
that  dependence  upon  the  long-range 
bomber  well  Into  the  sixties  Implies  the 
need  for  improved  delivery  of  weapons 
and  required  full  support  for  the  Skybolt 
system,  this  being  the  solid  fuel  air-to- 
ground  ballistic  missile  having  a  range 
of  about  1,000  miles. 
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We  were  impressed,  too,  with  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  development  of  mobile 
Minuteman  which  has  been  deferred  or 
postponed  indefinitely.  Our  military 
planners  concluded  that  the  same  money 
could  buy  more  hardened  site  Min- 
utemans  than  mobile  Minutemans. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  true  the  compara- 
tive amount  of  defense  and  destructive 
power  that  would  be  bought  under  the 
competing  systems  is  a  subject  on  which 
some  of  our  Senators  have  taken  excep- 
tion with  the  administration.  I  think 
at  the  very  least,  our  planning  must  have 
the  mobility  features  of  this  ICBM  in 
mind  and  it  must  not  be  rejected  out  of 
hand. 

The  subcommittee  conducted  its  in- 
quiry into  strategic  weapons  and  weap- 
ons delivery  systems  in  closed  session. 
The  state  of  our  advancement  in  this 
area,  including  highly  classified  infor- 
mation as  to  the  number  and  quality 
of  our  intercontinental  missiles  on 
launcher,  made  this  imperative.  How- 
ever, two  other  sets  of  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  subcommittee  this  ses- 
sion were  of  a  character  that  permitted 
and  lent  themselves  to  open  hearings 
and  the  publication  of  pertinent  reports. 
The  first  of  these  hearings  was  a  study 
of  the  military  housing  program  under 
the  Capehart  Housing  Act  of  1958. 

The  basis  for  investigation  was  the 
work  stoppages  on  substantially  all  of 
the  Capehart  housing  undertakings  by 
a  single  contractor.  Inquiry  disclosed 
that  lack  of  timely  intervention  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  having  jurisdiction 
contributed  to  the  continuation  of  the 
stoppages  for  a  period  of  about  a  year 
during  which  time  great  deterioration 
occurred  in  addition  to  the  deprivation 
to  would-be  users  of  the  needed  housing. 
The  subcommittee  concluded  that  in- 
adequate protection  to  Government  in- 
terests was  afforded  under  the  contracts 
for  construction  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment possessed  no  right  to  terminate 
or  to  default  the  contractor  for  non- 
performance. The  subcommittee's  find- 
ings in  the  investigation  lent  added 
strength  and  substance  to  the  move  to 
reduce  Capehart  housing  and  to  substi- 
tute appropriated  fund  housing,  which 
sentiment  was  translated  into  legislation 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  subcommittee  also  conducted  an 
extensive  investigation  of  the  collapse 
of  Texas  tower  No.  4.  This  investiga^ 
tion  led  to  extensive  hearings  on  the 
matter. 

The  inquiry  concerned  the  tragic  col- 
lapse on  January  15.  1961.  of  an  Air 
Force  early  warning  radar  platform 
standing  in  185  feet  of  water  some  80 
miles  at  sea  off  the  New  Jersey  coast 
which  resulted   in  the  loss  of  28  lives. 

Because  the  Air  Force  had  preferred 
charges  against  some  of  its  ofDcers  in 
the  immediate  chain  of  command  for 
falling  to  evacuate  the  tower  in  advance 
of  a  North  Atlantic  storm  and  wishing 
to  avoid  any  prejudice  to  the  judicial 
rights  of  those  oflBcers,  our  public  hear- 
ings were  confined  to  matters  relating 
to  the  design,  construction  and  repair  of 
the  tower. 

On  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence  which 
included  five  volumes  of  testimony  total- 


ing 604  pages,  the  conclusions  were  In- 
escapable that  the  desigm  criteria  of 
winds  of  125  miles  per  hour  and  break- 
ing waves  of  35  feet  in  height  were 
clearly  inadequate;  that  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  the  tower,  during  its  3-year 
life,  despite  repeated  attempts  to  keep 
it  in  repair,  ever  had  achieved  or  met 
its  design  strength  in  terms  of  those 
criteria;  that  because  of  structural  mis- 
haps occurring  during  its  erection  and 
the  diflBculties  of  making  repair  imder- 
water,  the  tower  was  doomed  from  the 
very  begiiming;  that  the  responsibility 
for  its  deficiency  in  design  rests 
squarely  upon  the  Navy's  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks  and  the  design  engi- 
neering firm  of  Moran,  Proctor,  Muser, 
&  Rutledge;  and  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  blame  for  the  loss  of  life 
rests  upon  the  Air  Force. 

We  would  like  to  think  that  the  in- 
vestigation by  this  subcommittee,  as  an 
arm  of  the  Senate,  into  this  dreadful 
tragedy  may,  at  least  in  part,  be  re- 
sponsible for  generating  an  awareness 
of  the  danger  and  peril  inherent  in  the 
other  two  remaining  towers  still  stand- 
ing in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  which  in- 
corporate in  them  no  greater  design 
criteria  or  factors  of  safety  than  the  one 
which  so  tragically  toppled  into  the  sea. 
We  were  gratified  to  learn  that  both 
towers  were  timely  evacuated  in  advance 
of  Hurricane  Esther  which  packs  power 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  design  strength 
of  both. 

A  fourth  area  of  injuiry  by  the  sub- 
committee centered  on  the  long  period 
of  development  for  the  M-14  rifle.  This 
is  the  successor  to  tlie  M-1  rifle  of  World 
War  II  and  Korean  war  vintages. 

The  M-14  is  fully  automatic  and  flres 
a  clip  of  20  rounds  as  compared  to  the 
semiautomatic  M-1  which  fires  only  8 
rounds  on  a  clip.  This  M-14  is  a  versa- 
tile weapon  replacing  the  M-1.  the 
Browning  automatic  rifle,  the  standard 
carbine,  and  the  submachinegim. 

Sad  to  relate,  the  Army  stated  a  re- 
quirement for  a  lightweight  rifle  in  1945 
and  it  was  only  in  1959  that  production 
commenced.  Foiu:  years,  1952  to  1956. 
unbelievably  were  consumed  in  testing 
the  weapon.  No  interest  was  shown  in 
it  for  many  years  and  the  result  is  that 
when  the  1.500  auxiliary  troops  marched 
into  Berlin  a  few  weeks  ago  they  were 
carrying  the  M-1  riflle.  The  whole  gar- 
rison also  carried  the  M-1. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Prepardness  Committee  in- 
quiry, the  situation  has  been  rectified 
and  all  the  Berlin  troc^is  will  have  the 
new  M-14  by  the  begiiuiing  of  October. 

Production  difBculties  have  been  over- 
come but  the  production  schedules  will 
not  result  in  full  M-14  equipment  for 
several  years.  We  are  aware  that  this 
should  be  speeded  up.  incresised,  and  aug- 
mented. This  is  one  recommendation 
contained  in  a  report  we  hope  soon  to 
issue  shortly.  In  addition,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  future 
production  of  the  M-14  rifle,  including 
plans  to  bring  in  a  third  commercial 
source. 

During  the  missile  systems  hearings 
certain  information  was  presented  to  the 
subcommittee  which  indicated  to  many 


of  the  members  that  It  would  be  advan- 
tageous in  the  interest  of  the  prepared- 
ness posture  of  our  Nation  to  hold  more 
frequent  hearings  through  the  year  than 
had  hitherto  been  conducted.  As  a  re- 
sult, plans  are  going  forward  for  the 
early  resumption  of  our  general  inves- 
tigation of  the  strategic  weaix)ns  and 
weapon  delivery  systems  with  added  spe- 
cific areas  of  inquiry  as  I  will  mention 
later.  However,  at  the  present,  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  will  devote 
much  of  their  attention  to  the  tasks  of 
the  new  ad  hoc  subcommittee  recently 
appointed  by  Senator  Russell,  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
All  of  the  Preparedness  Ccxnmlttee 
members  with  the  addition  of  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  are  members  of  the 
new  subc(Mnmittee  which  was  appointed 
following  the  approval  of  the  following 
resolution  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Resolved,  That  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Serylces  to  b«  ap- 
pointed or  designated  by  tbe  chairman,  l>e 
authorized  and  directed  to  atudy  and  ap- 
praise the  use  of  military  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities to  aro\ise  the  public  to  the  menace 
of  the  cold  war  and  to  Inform  and  educate 
armed  services  personnel  on  the  nature  and 
menace  of  the  cold  war.  and  that  siich  sub- 
committee be  vested  with  the  full  subpena 
power  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

I  sh.U  form  a  semljudlcial  inquiry 
and  study  to  be  conducted  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  calm.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
learn  the  true  facts.  All  witnesses  shall 
testify  under  oath  and  shall  be  examined 
and  cross  examined. 

The  staff  of  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee has  other  immediate  tasks  in  ad- 
dition to  the  work  it  will  do  in  assisting 
the  ad  hoc  subcommittee. 

As  I  noted  before,  the  hearings  on  the 
missile  systems  imcovered  areas  which 
we  thought  could  be  explored  to  the 
profit  of  the  preparedness  effort.  These 
include; 

First.  The  study  of  comparative  cost 
effectiveness  of  the  Polaris  weapons  sys- 
tem and  the  Minuteman  weapons  sys- 
tems, either  fixed  or  mobile. 

Second.  The  study  of  defense  indus- 
tries including  the  problems  encountered 
in  military  contracting  and  production 
procedures,  the  present  and  potential 
capacity,  adequacy  of  plans  for  mobiliza- 
tion of  industry  in  the  event  of  all-out 
emergency. 

As  I  stated,  we  will  continue  our  sur- 
veillance of  the  M-14  program.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  M-14  pro- 
gram is  not  the  only  Army  program  in 
which  we  are  interested.  The  Army  fund 
is  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  for 
the  realization  of  enhanced  material  ob- 
jectives and  a  huge  program  is  under- 
way for  its  modernization  which  is  sorely 
needed.  The  Army  has  approximately 
a  billion  dollars  more  for  this  objective 
this  fiscal  year  than  It  had  last  year. 
The  staff  has  gathered  materials  and  in- 
formation on  Army  modernization,  and 
it  is  a  possibility  that  hearings  and  a  re- 
port will  result  therefrom  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

Other  areas  of  Inquiry  Include  a  study 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
construction  of  the  aircraft  carrier  Kitty 
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Hawk  and  the  diflScultles,  delays,  and  de- 
ficiencies Involved. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  splendid  work  on 
the  subcommittee  of  the  fine  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  enrolled 
in  its  membership.  They  include  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges  1,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  SaltonstallI.  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett 1 . 

I  count  myself  fortunate  to  be  as- 
sociated with  them  and  I  know  that  we 
shall  endeavor  to  go  forward  in  the  com- 
ing year  to  even  higher  goals  than  we 
have  so  far  attained. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  commend  and  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Mississippi  on 
his  report  of  activities  in  this  field.  For 
a  long  time  I  have  had  immense  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  the  work  done 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  especially  grati- 
fying to  hear  from  him  that,  in  the  past 
week,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  been  briefed  on  the  facts 
and  the  thinking  of  Congress  on  long- 
range  bombers.  That  briefing,  I  am  sure, 
will  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the 
thoughts  and  subsequent  planning  in 
this  field.  And  it  is  precisely  that  kind 
of  thinking  and  action  which  is  long 
overdue.  So,  as  a  Member  of  this  body, 
I  want  once  again  to  compliment  and 
commend  the  Senator  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  this  end. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  very  much  indeed.  It 
was  as  a  result  of  a  suggestion  originally 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  HruskaI,  following  a  luncheon  en- 
gagement when  we  discussed  part  of  this 
program,  that  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee sought  an  audience  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defeaise.  The  meeting  oc- 
curred at  the  White  House  this  week.  I 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  rep>ort  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  His  sug- 
gestion was  followed  out.  I  think  it  was 
received  by  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  with  genuine  interest 
and  concern.  These  questions  are  now 
under  the  most  earnest  consideration, 
advisement,  and  readvisement.  I  thank 
the  Senator  again  for  his  assistance  and 
encouragement. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  delegation  from 
Congress  will  be  more  fruitful  than  the 
work  along  the  same  line  of  similar  del- 
egations who  called  upon  the  predeces- 
sor of  the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  too  long 
a  time  undue  reliance — almost  exclusive 
reliance — was  placed  upon  guided  mis- 
siles rather  than  upon  a  combination 
of  guided  missiles  and  manned  tx>mbers. 
So  I  hop>e  that  the  conference  which  the 
congressional  delegation  had  with  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  IDefense 
will  be  more  productive  than  ones  which 
preceded  it. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator's 
conclusion  is  correct  about  the  present 
state  of  missiles  and  the  need  for  a  bal- 
anced program,  which  includes  the 
lumber,  which  is  now  undoubtedly  our 
chief  deterrent  and  our  greatest  single 
weapon. 

Let  me  add  one  word  further.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi in  connection  with  this  vast,  far- 
fiung  military  program,  that  our  sub- 
committee, which  has  a  special  staff,  can 
make  some  contribution  to  Senators  and 
Representatives,  as  we  exchange  ideas 
in  determining  legislative  will  and  legis- 
lative Information.  Someone  must  make 
final  decisions;  and  they  are  not  all  mili- 
tary decisions  by  any  means.  If  we  can 
make  some  contribution  in  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  of  this 
vast  program  on  the  part  of  individual 
Senators  and  Representatives,  I  shall  he 
very  happy,  and  will  think  we  will  have 
served  one  of  our  major  purposes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
is  correct.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
was  a  Memloer  of  the  other  lx)dy  and  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Armed  Services 
Appropriations  when  the  transition  was 
made  from  the  propeller  bombers  and 
aircraft  in  the  Air  Force  to  jet  aircraft. 
At  that  time  as  well,  there  was  the  neces- 
sity for  an  assertion  of  the  legislative 
will.  It  was  asserted  effectively,  and 
added  a  great  deal  to  the  success  of  that 
transition.  I  am  hopeful  again  that  the 
legislative  will,  so  articulately  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  will 
have  a  telling  effect  upon  the  situation 
that  lies  ahead  of  us  regarding  the  rela- 
tive position  of  guided  missiles  and 
manned  bombers. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again,  and  again  emphasize  the  part 
played  by  Members  of  the  other  laody. 
The  Senator  was  at  one  time  a  Member 
of  the  House.  They  have  a  very  fine 
knowledge  of  these  subject  matters  and 
make  a  great  contribution  in  seeking 
their  solution. 


THE  SLEEPING  BEAR  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
27  of  this  year,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  senior,  Mr.  McNamara,  I  introduced 
S.  2153. 

This  bill  proposed  to  preserve  In  its 
extraordinary  l)eauty  a  representative 
portion  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  area  in 
Michigan. 

This  step  was  taken  as  a  result,  first, 
of  the  reconnaissance  surveys  of  the  en- 
tire coastal  and  Great  Lakes  shorelines  of 
this  coimtry;  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  Sleeping 
Bear  area  in  Michigan  was  identified  as 
1  of  the  10  most  important  areas  worthy 
of  preservation  for  public  benefit  and 
use.  Next,  after  the  survey  identified  the 
significance  of  Sleeping  Bear,  detailed 
studies  were  made  by  the  Service  which 
amplified  the  importance  of  the  variety 
and  biological  features  in  the  Sleeping 
Bear  area  and  determined  them  to  be  of 
national  significance.  Refiecting  this 
conclusion  of  the  Park  Service,  S.  2153 
was  proposed  in  order  that  we  could  fully 
consider  the  action  which,  under  these 
findings,  would  be  proper. 


There  has  been  wide  appreciation  of 
the  desirability  of  preserving  the  beauty 
of  the  dunes,  of  the  Lake  Michigan 
shoreline,  the  views  of  the  inland  lakes, 
and  the  unusual  plant  and  animal  life 
of  the  area. 

We  are  all  witness  to  the  daily  and 
progressive  destruction  of  the  remaining 
shorelines  and  similar  areas  of  beauty 
suitable  for  outdoor  recreation.  Through 
development,  both  private  and  indus- 
trial, these  areas  one  by  one  will  lose  the 
qualities  which  distinguish  them  as 
places  of  unusual  grandeur  and  charm. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  no  area  is 
immime  from  the  onward  march  of  a 
growing  population  with  increased  leis- 
ure, gieater  mobility,  and  higher  stand- 
ards of  living.  It  has  happened  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  it  will  happen 
in  Michigan.  Once  the  beauty  is  de- 
stroyed, it  cannot  be  "put  back  together 
again." 

Only  if  we  take  prompt  and  positive 
steps  to  preserve  some  of  these  remain- 
ing areas  will  they  be  available,  un- 
spoiled, for  future  generations  to  enjoy. 

The  proposal  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives has  resulted,  however,  in  appre- 
hension and  quite  understandable  con- 
cern— concern  that  residents  in  the  area 
will  be  displaced  by  the  proposal;  con- 
cern that  visitors  to  the  proposed  area 
will  be  allowed  to  roam  indiscriminately 
over  the  lands  presently  occupied  and 
enjoyed  by  local  residents;  concern  that 
private  enterprise  in  the  area  will  be 
stifled  by  Federal  control;  concern  that 
tax  revenue  will  be  lost  to  local  imits  of 
government.  All  of  us  need  to  under- 
stand the  safeguards  designed  to  insure 
their  continued  occupancy  and  protect 
their  individual  rights  for  enjoyment  of 
the  area  and  to  recognize  also  that  it  is 
not  suggested  that  the  initial  proposal 
is  the  final  answer,  whether  involving 
area,  condition  and  use,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tills  material,  refiecting  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point;  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  a  Michi- 
gan citizen  who  was  concerned,  as  I 
previously  outlined,  by  this  proposal, 
written  by  the  conservation  director  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
Joseph  W.  Penfold;  and  an  editorial  on 
this  subject  which  appeared  in  the 
Pontiac  Press  of  September  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Importance  and  Scope  of  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Proposal 

First  of  all.  It  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  Importance  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  area 
and  the  reason  for  Including  In  a  proposal 
for  unified  preservation  the  "developed" 
inland  areas  as  well  as  the  Lake  Michigan 
shoreline  features. 

Comprehensive  surveys  of  our  Nation's 
seacoast  and  the  Great  Lakes  shoreline  have 
identified  the  Sleeping  Bear  area  as  one  of 
the  10  most  outstanding  remaining  areas 
In  the  country  from  the  standpoint  of 
scenery  and  of  public  recreation  values. 
Recently,  detailed  studies  of  the  Sleeping 
Bear  area  have  demonstrated  even  more 
clearly  the  national  significance  of  the  va- 
riety of  geographical,  biological,  and  scenic 
features  of  the  whole  Sleeping  Bear  area  in- 
cluding the  Empire  Dunes,  the  Platte  Plains, 
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South  Manltou  iKlsoid.  and  the  closely  na- 
Boclated  Inland  lake*.  At  the  present  time, 
the  development  along  the  shores  of  these 
Inland  lakes  does  not  detract  from  the 
beauty  of  panoramic  views  from  atop  the 
dunes,  the  moralnal  bluffs,  and  other  scenic 
overlooks  throughout  the  area.  The  basic 
charm  of  these  Inland  lakes  still  remains. 
However,  without  some  reasonable  and  early 
planning  or  zoning,  expanding  commercial 
and  private  development  along  these  Inland 
lakes  will  Inevitably  Impair  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  the  area  to  the  detriment  of  both 
the  residents  and  the  visiting  public. 

2.    BONING    PBOVTSIONS    OT    THI    BILL 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide  for 
retention  of  ownership  by  the  owner  of  any 
home  If  construction  was  begun  before  July 
1,  1961,  provided  toning  bylaws,  as  specified 
In  the  pending  bill,  are  in  effect.  (See  item 
3,  below,  for  construction  after  this  date.) 
If  this  one  condition  is  met,  a  homeowner 
could  stay  permanently;  he  could  pass  his 
home  on  to  his  children  and  his  children's 
children;  and  he  could  dispose  of  his  home 
to  another  owner  who  could.  In  turn,  exercise 
all  the  same  rights.  This  right  would  never 
terminate  as  long  as  the  zoning  bylaws  re- 
main In  effect.  If  an  owner  wished  to  sell 
to  the  UB.  Government,  his  property  would 
be  purchased  when  funds  are  available.  (A 
project  must  first  be  authorized  by  the 
Congress  before  appropriations  can  be  re- 
quested.) 

This  way  of  arranging  for  long-existing 
commimlty  life  to  continue,  while  permit- 
ting the  establishment  erf  a  national  sea- 
shore area,  offers  numerous  advantages  to 
homeowners.  It  was  first  proposed  by  Mas- 
sachusetts people  as  a  solution  to  their 
problem  of  preserving  old,  beautiful,  and  his- 
toric communities,  while  also  preserving  the 
Cape  Cod  landscape. 

This  procedure  seems  especially  appropri- 
ate for  an  area  where  there  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  homeownershlp  and  where  there 
Is  also  adequate  space  for  use  by  the  visiting 
public.  Under  the  bill  that  has  been  intro- 
duced, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
be  granted  authority  to  establish  zoning 
standards.  The  bill  provides  safeguards  to 
prevent  amendment  of  these  standards  with- 
out suitable  cause  or  in  such  a  way  as  to 
Jeopardize  property  already  zoned  accord- 
ing to  approved  standards.  Zoning  stand- 
ards should  be  designed  to  accomplish  two 
purposes:  (1)  control  the  unlimited  expan- 
sion of  commercial  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment (as  compared  with  residential  use) 
and  (2)  assist  In  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  values  within  the  area. 

Zoning  standards  for  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore  can  be  regarded  as  a  gen- 
eral pattern  for  standards  that  would  be 
appropriate.  Final  zoning  standards  for 
Cape  Cod  have  not  been  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  but  the  general  nature 
of  the  propKJsed  standards  Is  shown  in  the 
attached  preliminary  statement  officially  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  during  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  establishment  of  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore.  These  standards  are 
typical   of   normal  zoning  practices. 

3.  cowar Buc  now  beginning  jttlt  i,  i96i,  oa 

LATEK 

The  cutoff  date  of  July  1.  1961.  does  not 
deprive  any  property  owner  of  his  property. 
But  a  person  who  started  construction  after 
that  date  would  have  no  assurance  that  the 
property  might  not  be  acquired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  a  later  date.  However, 
If  the  Federal  Government  should  acquire 
his  property  he  must  be  fully  compensated 
for  Its  fair  market  value  at  the  time  of  the 
acquisition,  including  the  Improvements 
thereon.  Appraisals  would  be  made  by  In- 
dependent. non-Federal  appraisers,  fully 
qualified  and  familiar  with  property  values 
In  the  general  vicinity.    The  purpose  of  this 


provision  Is  to  protect  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment against  speculative  building.  At  the 
same  time,  every  effort  would  be  taken  to 
avoid  working  hardships  In  those  cases 
where  people  had  started  recently  to  con- 
tract or  prepare  for  very  early  building. 

4.   TAKING  or  SHORKLINI  IN  FBONT  OF 
COTTAGES 

Under  section  4d  of  the  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  would  be  authorized  to  ac- 
quire certain  property  in  front  of  residences 
regardless  of  other  provisions  that  would 
permit  the  owner  to  retain  a  larger  acreage. 
His  authority  in  this  respect  would  be  limited 
to  beach  or  waters  and  so  much  of  the  ad- 
Joining  land  as  he  finds  necessary  for  pub- 
lic access  to  the  beach  or  waters.  In  con- 
sideration of  both  public  use  and  the  rights 
of  owners  of  inland  lake  property  to  en- 
joyment of  their  homes  or  cottages,  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  bill  that  application  of 
this  authority  would  be  limited  to  property 
bordering  on  Lake  Michigan.  The  bill 
could  be  amended,  before  enactment,  to 
specify  this  limitation. 

3.    DESIGNATION    OF    THE    AREA 

The  bill  provides  that  the  area  would  be 
established  as  the  "Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area."  It  has  become  evi- 
dent, diuing  the  course  of  discussions  of  the 
bill  that  this  title  may  have  unintentionally 
put  too  much  emphasis  on  recreation  and 
not  enough  on  preservation.  To  give 
clearer  emphasis  to  the  preservation  objec- 
tives of  the  bill,  and  to  clarify  the  fact  that 
It  is  not  the  dunes  alone  that  are  of  out- 
standing significance.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  name  be  change  to  "Sleeping  Bear 
National  Seashore,"  consistent  with  Cape 
Hatteras  and  Cape  Cod  National  Seashores. 
(Webster's  definition  of  "seas"  Includes  in- 
land bodies  of  water  such  as  the  Caspian  Sea 
or  the  Sea  of  Galilee.) 

In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to 
the  statement  of  preservation  policy  on 
Sleeping  Bear,  Issued  recently  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service: 

"The  most  important  resource  of  the 
Sleeping  Bear  area  for  park  piirposes  is  the 
variety  of  geological  and  biological  features. 
Combined,  they  form  the  scenery;  unob- 
structed vistas  of  forested  moraines,  shore 
bluffs,  bays  and  inland  lakes  and  intimate 
glimpses  of  streams,  ponds,  wildlife,  and 
plant  life. 

"These  scenes  have  the  capacity  to  stim- 
ulate and  inspire  the  beholder,  be  he  scien- 
tist, student,  artist,  or  vacationing  sight- 
seer. Understanding  these  natural  forces 
that  have  molded  and  remolded  the  land- 
scape and  that  have  fashioned  the  environ- 
ments of  the  plant  and  animal  Inhabitants 
increases  one's  appreciation. 

"The  mission  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, If  a  national  seashore  is  created  in  the 
Sleeping  Bear  area,  will  be  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  natviral  features  and  to  bring 
to  the  visiting  public  an  understanding  of 
these  panorama  through  a  program  of  in- 
terpretation. The  National  Park  Service 
would  also  provide  to  the  public  an  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  those  forms  of  recrea- 
tion for  which  the  area   Is  Ideally  suited." 

S.    SEPAXATION     OF    PAKK     TRAriTC    rmOM    LOCAI. 
TaATFIC 

The  National  Park  Service  report  on  Sleep- 
ing Bear  emphasizes  the  greet  Importance 
of  separating,  as  much  as  possible,  park  traf- 
fic from  local  trafiSc.  The  principle  involved 
is  as  follows : 

"The  first  objective  of  a  park  road  system 
would  be  to  provide  access  to  the  significant 
points  of  interest  in  the  area.  The  second 
objective  would  be  to  separate,  where  pos- 
sible, park  traffic  from  local  or  residential 
traffic.  Michigan  23  could  provide  the  basic 
allnement  from  south  to  north,  relocated 
when  necessary  to  take  full  advantage  of 
topography,  to  keep  the  road  within  the  area 


and  to  retain  a  parklike  character  through- 
out by  bypassing  built-up  areas.  In  addi- 
tion to  Michigan  33,  other  loops  would  be 
required  to  bring  significant  points  of  In- 
terest within  reach  of  the  visitor  and  to 
separate  park  and  local  uses." 

If  the  Sleeping  Bear  bUl  U  enacted,  th« 
above  principle  would  be  followed  In  de- 
signing road  allnement  and  traffic  separa- 
tion. Under  this  plan  homeowners  within 
the  park  would  actually  be  provided  with 
protection  against  adverse  development — a 
benefit  which  should  be  reflected  In  the  value 
of  the  homes  so  protected. 

7.    CAMPS,    PAEMS,     MOTELS,    AND    RENTAL 
COTTAGES 

The  policy  of  the  Service  would  be  to  allow 
continuance  of  present  uses  of  camps,  farms, 
motels,  and  rental  cottages  that  are  of  types 
compatible  with  the  objectives  of  the  na- 
tional seashore.  In  other  words,  children's 
organized  camps  that  are  well  maintained 
and  managed  would  be  compatible  with  the 
purposes  of  the  national  seashore.  Where 
farming  has  been  practiced  over  the  years  as 
a  means  of  livelihood  and  does  not  seriously 
Impair  the  conservation  objectives,  such 
farms  could  be  expected  to  continue  opera- 
tion either  In  private  ownership  or  on  a  lease 
basis.  Well  operated  and  maintained  motels 
and  rental  cottages  that  are  serving  the  visit- 
ing public  could  continue  to  operate  either 
under  existing  ownership  or  by  lease-back 
from  the  Government  if  they  are  sold.  The 
expansion  of  additional  commercial  estab- 
lishments within  the  boundaries  of  the  na- 
tional seashore,  however,  would  not  be  en- 
couraged. 

S.    BOUITDABT    DCTEEMINATION 

The  boundary  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  area 
was  designed  to  Include  Important  scenic 
and  scientific  feattires  rather  than  neces- 
sarily to  include  or  exclude  particular  prop>- 
erties.  The  exterior  boundary  shown  on 
boundary  map  NRA-BB-7000  follows  well- 
defined  physical  features  and,  for  ease  of 
general  description,  it  follows  public  land 
survey  lines  wherever  possible.  A  final 
boundary  for  the  Sleeping  Bear  proposal.  If 
established  by  act  of  Congress,  would  be  de- 
termined by  accurate  land  surveys  which 
could  not  extend  beyond  those  limits  author- 
ized In  the  act,  but  which  could,  during  final 
determination,  exclvide  certain  lands  not 
considered  appropriate  to  the  proposed  area. 


The  Izaak  Walton  Lbaotts 

OP  America, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  IS.  1961. 

Dear :  Tour  letters  and  other  mate- 
rials relating  to  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Recreation  Area  proposal  have  been 
sent  on  to  me.  I  appreciate  getting  yoxir 
viewpoint. 

The  league  is  in  support  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  programs  to  protect  and  preserve 
for  public  use  and  enjoyment  significant 
portions  of  key  shoreline  areas.  Competent 
recreation  surveys  of  the  Great  Lakes  shore- 
lines Indicate  that  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
area  offers  one  of  the  few  remaining  maj(»r 
opportunities.  The  league  does  not  at  this 
time  either  support  or  oppose  S.  3153  as 
written.  It  has  supported  8.  843,  which 
would  authorise  detailed  study  of  the  area, 
along  with  other  named  areas  on  the  At- 
lantic. Pacific,  gulf,  and  Great  Lakes  shore- 
lines, and  has  a  keen  interest  in  its  possi- 
biliUes. 

S.  3153  will  receive  scrupulous  study  by 
the  Senate  and  House  Interior  Committees. 
It  will  be  the  subject  of  careful  public  hear- 
ings. Judging  by  past  experience,  members 
of  the  committees  will  visit  the  area  In  per- 
son. The  local  and  State  pec^le  will  have 
adequate  opportunity  to  express  their  view- 
points and  wishes. 

The  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  created 
by  Congress  this  year,  went  through  such  • 


long  and  careful  period  of  study.  Th«  final 
version  met  most  local  objections  and  prob- 
lems. It  offered  Jiut  as  great  complexities 
as  does  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  proposal. 
The  rights  of  the  communities,  individual 
property  owners,  and  existing  commercial  In- 
to-ests  were  recognised. 

The  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  bill, 
already  passed  the  Senate  and  due  for  action 
by  the  House  early  next  session,  likewise 
offered  complex  problems  which  appear  now 
to  have  been  largely  solved  through  a  couple 
years  of  careful  study. 


Michigan  Would  Peopit  Theottch  National 
Park 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  has  proposed  a  bill 
that  would  seem  to  have  a  common  objec- 
tive for  all  of  us  slnoe  It  would  preserve  the 
beauty  and  uniqueness  of  Michigan's  scenery 
and  outdoor  beauty. 

The  proposal  he  has  Introduced  in  the 
VS.  Senate  would  make  a  national  recrea- 
tion area  at  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes.  The  area 
in  question  is  few  miles  north  of  Beulah  at 
Olen  Lake. 

The  bill  was  draftsd  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  is  based  on  detailed 
studies  and  experience  gained  In  other 
similar  recreation  and  seashore  areas 
throughout  the  United  States. 

A  survey  has  been  made  that  shows  the 
Sleeping  Bear  area  as  possessing  outstand- 
ing scenic  qualities  and  varied  and  unique 
scientific  features.  Further  studies  seem  to 
Indicate  that  this  northern  Lake  Michigan 
area  should  be  a  part  of  oxir  National  Park 
Service. 

Since  the  second  largest  business  In  our 
State  is  the  tourist  trade,  we  should  push 
for  any  and  all  national  recreational  areas 
that  would  draw  people  from  outstate. 

Like  other  types  of  progress,  perhaps  a 
few  residential  and  some  commercial  prop- 
erty might  be  hurt.  When  something  is 
for  the  overall  betterment  of  a  large  number 
of  people  oftentimes  this  cannot  be  helped. 
For  any  property  that  had  to  be  purchased 
the  owner  would  be  paid  the  fair  market 
value. 

While  It  Is  impossible  to  predict  the  exact 
amount  of  benefit  the  local  economy  would 
derive  from  the  establishment  of  a  park. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  national  parks 
have  resulted  In  improved  economic  condi- 
tions for  surrounding  communities. 

If  the  proposed  area  were  established,  ac- 
commodations for  tourists,  hotels,  restau- 
rants, motels,  service  stations,  foodstores, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  service  establish- 
ments would  develop  outside  the  area,  pro- 
viding Investment  opportunities  and  local 
employment. 

We  feel  that  Senator  Hast  Is  thinking  In 
terms  offering  all  U.S.  citizens  something  his 
State  has  which  is  worthy  of  national  sig- 
nificance. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINH  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


AMENDMENT  OP  WAR  CLAIMS  ACT 
OP  1948.  TO  PROVIDE  CERTAIN 
WORLD  WAR  n  LOSSES— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE— MINORITY 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1112) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  re- 
port an  original  bin  to  amend  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1943.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  World  War  n  losses, 
and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.    I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
h&Te  the  right  to  sidunit  a  report  with- 
in a  week,  and  that  the  report  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPFICER.  The 
report  will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  minority  may  submit 
mliunity  views,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Cau-olina. 

The  biU  (S.  2618)  to  amend  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  World  War  n  losses,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Luther  M.  Swygert,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit. 

By  Mr.  KEAITNG.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Thomas  M.  Dugan,  of  New  York,  to  be 
XJS.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

Joseph  M.  F.  Ryan.  Jr.,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  municipal  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  domestic  rela- 
tions branch. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  I,  86th  Congress,  2d  session.  Tbs 
Geneva  (1959)  Radio  Regulations,  with  an- 
nexes and  an  additional  protocol,  signed  for 
the  United  States  at  Geneva  on  December 
31,  1959  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  13). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED  OR  REPORTED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, or  reported,  read  the  first  time, 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  or  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

8.3614.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfredo  Hua-Sing  Ang;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri) : 

8. 2615.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the    B 
Amusement  Co.   (Robert  H.,  J.  C,  Kenneth, 
and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bowers)    and  others;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  2616.  A  bill  to  establish  Grand  View  Na- 
tional Park,  Needles  National  Park,  and  Up- 
heaval Dome  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

8.  2617.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion ot  qualified  Interpreters  to  assist  de- 
fendants who  are  unable  because  of  deafness 
to  understand  proceedings  in  Federal  crim- 
inal actions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  sei>arate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

8. 2618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain World  War  n  losses;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jobmstow  when 
he   reported    the   above   bill,    which   appear 


under     the     heading     "Reports     of     Ckun- 
mlttees".) 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

8.  3619.  A  bill  to  amend  PubUc  Law  85-752 
to  give  the  Federal  courts  discretion  to  sen- 
tence thereunder  certain  narcotics  addicts 
convicted  of  violating  a  law  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  narcotic  drugs  or  mari- 
huana, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  neading.) 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

6. 2820.  A  bill  to  provide  for  United  States 
participation  in  international  programs  of 
a.s£l8tance  which  utilize  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  for  other  piirposee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hitmphrst  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.   McGEE: 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


INTERPRETERS  FOR  DEAF 
DEFENDANTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  designation  by  Federal  courts 
and  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  qualified  interpreters  for  deaf  de- 
fendants in  criminal  cases  whenever  the 
courts  determine  that  a  defendant  is 
unable  to  understand  the  proceedings  be- 
cause of  deafness.  Tliis  is  an  attempt  to 
remedy  a  situation  which  was  brought  to 
my  attention  in  the  case  of  a  resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  was 
prosecuted  and  convicted  for  a  pedes- 
trian traffic  violation  and  because  of 
total  deafness  was  unable  to  hear  or  un- 
derstand the  proceedings. 

The  sixth  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution guarantees  to  criminal  defend- 
ants the  right  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  them.  However,  the 
few  judicial  decisions  regarding  deal  de- 
fendants, while  recognizing  that  this 
right  is  substantially  impaired  by  deaf- 
ness, indicate  that  the  courts  have  wide 
discretion  as  to  how  Interpretation  for 
deaf  persons  shall  be  accomplished,  and 
even  as  to  whether  any  interpretation  is 
made  at  all.  Accordingly,  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  assure  that  in  all  cases  a  uni- 
form technique  in  the  P^eral  courts  and 
in  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  readily  available  for  protection  of 
the  rights  of  such  defendants. 

This  is,  of  course,  one  part  of  a  much 
larger  problem  involving  the  protection 
generally  of  the  rights  of  criminal  de- 
fendants who  are  in  any  way  inca- 
pacitated from  adequately  defending 
themselves.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  655 
introduced  by  Senator  Kifauvkr,  one  of 
several  bills  introduced  to  provide  for 
legal  representation  of  indigent  defend- 
ants in  criminal  cases  in  the  Federal 
district  courts.  These  bills  are  pending 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
whose  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  issued  an  excellent  study  of  the 
problem  in  April  of  this  year  and 
strongly  urged  that  immediate  hearings 
be  held  on  the  measures  by  the  full 
committee. 
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I  hope  that  the  committee  will  con- 
sider both  problems — deaf  defendants 
and  indigent  defendants — in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  Federal  court  system  must 
continually  be  improved  so  that  it  will 
serve  as  sui  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  our  institutions  protect  the  rights 
of  all  citizens.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2617)  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  qualified  interpreters  to 
assist  defendants  who  are  unable  be- 
cause of  deafness  to  understand  proceed- 
ings in  Federal  criminal  actions,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  85-752, 
TO  PERMIT  FEDERAL  COURTS 
DISCRETION  TO  SENTENCE  CER- 
TAIN VIOLATORS  REGARDING 
NARCOTIC  DRUGS  OR  MARIHUANA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  serious 
consideration  has  undoubtedly  been 
given  in  many  quarters  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Senators  from  New  York  that  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Narcotics, 
similar  in  concept  to  White  House  con- 
ferences on  education,  youth  and  child 
welfare,  be  held  at  an  early  date. 
Such  a  conference  would  undertake  to 
evaluate  present  methods  and  to  study 
the  merits  of  other  proposals  for  solving, 
or  at  least  reducing,  the  problems  of 
drug  traflBc  and  addiction. 

In  that  connection,  the  bill  which  I 
have  now  introduced  could  be  included  in 
any  such  study,  in  order  that  the  Con- 
gress might  have  the  benefit  of  the  views 
of  the  representatives  of  law-enforce- 
ment groups,  the  courts,  the  social  agen- 
cies, and  other  organizations  with  an 
expert  knowledge  of  this  subject  invited 
to  participate  in  the  conference  when 
It  undertakes,  as  the  Congress  eventu- 
ally must,  a  thorough  review  of  the  pres- 
ent policies  and  practices  in  this  field. 

The  bill  stems  from  work  done  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  with  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  National  Penitentia- 
ries. During  my  inspection  of  Federal 
institutions,  I  have  encountered  a  situ- 
ation requiring  corrective  action  by  the 
Congress.  The  situation  is  created  by 
the  failure  of  the  Narcotics  Control  Act 
of  1956  to  provide  for  the  use  of  some 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  courts  in 
making  distinctions  between  racketeers 
or  major  peddlers  and  their  victims,  the 
addicts. 

The  philosophy  inherent  in  the  Nar- 
cotics Control  Act,  namely,  that  traffick- 
ing in  drugs  is  an  extremely  serious  of- 
fense, and  should  be  so  regarded  by  the 
community  and  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials— Is  eminently  soimd  and  beyond 
dispute.  No  one  acquainted  with  the 
human  misery  brought  about  by  drug 
traffic  and  addiction  can  have  sympathy 
for  narcotic  racketeers  and  large-scale 
peddlers. 

But  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the 
problem  of  addiction  itself  should  be  met 
by  means  other  than  mandatory  long 
prison  sentences.    The  1961  report  of  the 


Joint  Committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  American  Medical 
Association  on  Drugs,  for  example,  com- 
ments on  the  "dissatisfaction  within  the 
legal  and  medical  professions  concerning 
current  policies  which  tend  to  emphasize 
repression  and  prohibition  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  possible  methods  of  dealing 
with  addicts  and  the  drug  traffic." 

The  report  recognizes  that  drug 
peddling  is  a  vicious  and  dangerous 
crime,  but  it  questions  "whether  severe 
jail  and  prison  sentences  are  the  most 
rational  way  of  dealing  with  the  narcotic 
addicts."  And  it  asserts  that  the  narcotic 
drug  addict  "because  of  his  physical  and 
physiological  dependence  on  drugs  and 
because  of  his  frequent  abnormal  per- 
sonality patterns  should  be  as  much  a 
subject  of  concern  to  medicine  and  pub- 
lic health  as  to  those  having  to  do  with 
law  enforcement." 

The  inflexibility  of  the  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Act  has  been  the  subject  of  criticism 
by  our  Federal  judiciary.  The  Ninth 
Circuit  Judicial  Conference  in  1959  rec- 
ommended that  a  more  constructive  ap- 
proach be  found  on  the  basis  that — 

The  Federal  coxirts  have  been  deprived  of 
all  discretion  In  providing  for  the  Individ- 
ualized treatment  of  the  victims  of  the  drug 
traffickers;  and  Federal  Judges  in  sentenc- 
ing violators  of  the  Narcotic  Control  Act  are 
given  no  opportunity  to  distinguish,  when 
pronouncing  sentence,  between  the  greedy 
narcotic  racketeer  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
hapless  victim  on  the  other,  or  between  those 
addicted  to  opium  and  Its  derivatives  and 
those  who  use  marihuana. 

Last  year,  650  addicts  were  committed 
to  prison,  for  violations  of  the  Narcotics 
Control  Act — many  of  them  youths  and 
first  oCTenders.  Referring  to  my  report 
submitted  to  the  National  Penitentiaries 
Subcommittee,  I  have  already  observed 
that: 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  Is  confronted  with 
a  difficult  problem  of  growing  proportions 
with  the  men  sentenced  for  narcotic  viola- 
tions. None  in  this  group  are  eligible  for 
parole  under  the  Narcotics  Control  Act  of 
1956.  For  increasing  numbers  this  category 
of  prisoners  face  the  prospect  of  serving 
their  entire  lives  in  prison  or  eventually 
being  released  at  an  extremely  advanced  age. 
One  youth,  a  mentally  defective  epileptic,  Is 
serving  a  life  sentence  for  selling  narcotics; 
he  is  the  only  lifer  in  the  Federal  Prison 
System,  regardless  of  how  heinous  the  of- 
fense, who  was  Ineligible  for  parole.  A  36- 
year-old  drug  addict  is  serving  an  80-year 
sentence  on  a  similar  charge. 

Other  cases  included  a  34-year-old  hon- 
orably discharged  veteran  who  was  serving 
50  years  for  selling  marihuana,  his  first  of- 
fense of  any  kind;  a  33-year-old  man  whose 
only  previous  charge  was  a  traffic  misde- 
meanor is  serving  40  years  for  selling  mari- 
huana; and  a  number  of  individuals  now 
in  their  early  forties  who  were  serving  simi- 
larly long  sentences  ioi  narcotics  offenses. 
They  wUl  be  80  years  old  or  more  befcwe  they 
can  be  released  under  present  statutes.  Tha 
mounting  evidence  of  such  cases  literally 
stagnated  in  our  prison  system  and  the  dis- 
turbing effect  this  has  on  effective  programs 
of  treatment  and  rehabilitation  warrant  a 
thorough  review  by  the  Congress  of  the  Nar- 
cotics Control  Act  of  1966,  particularly  in 
regard  to  this  one  aspect  (S.  Rept.  170,  87th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  26). 

In  these  situations,  the  present  statu- 
tory requirement  of  a  mandatory  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment,  with  no  provision 


for  parole,  not  only  frustrates  the  search 
for  reasonable  justice;  it  ignores  the  real 
problem  which  the  drug  addicts  repre- 
sent. An  addict  imprisoned  under  the 
Narcotic  Control  Act  is  certainly  kept 
away  from  drugs  over  a  long  period  of 
time;  but  the  very  length  of  his  term 
leaves  him  with  very  little  basis  or  mo- 
tivation to  rehabilitate  himself.  The 
medico-psychological  problems  which 
his  addiction  really  involve  are  largely 
unmet,  because  his  imprisonment  post- 
pones for  too  long  the  essential  final 
phase  of  his  treatment  which  must  be  ■ 
undertaken  in  the  community. 

In  1958,  the  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  85-752,  providing  for  indeterminate 
sentences  up  to  the  maximum  provided 
by  law,  an  extension  of  the  upper  age 
limits  under  the  Federal  Youth  Correc- 
tion Act  from  21  to  25  years  of  age.  com- 
mitments for  diagnosis  and  observation, 
and  the  creation  of  Judicial  sentencing 
institutes  to  develop  a  more  consistent 
pattern   of   sentencing    in   the    Federal 
judiciary.      The     maximum     statutory 
terms  provided  for  crime  were  left  im- 
touched,  but   the  correctional  institu- 
tions and  the  parole  boards  were  given 
an  increased  measure  of  latitude  in  deal- 
ing with  prisoners.    This  enabled  them 
to  improve  the  degree  of  continuity  be- 
tween the  Institutional  and  community 
phases  of  the  offender's  treatment  and 
to  establish  more  specific  and  realistic 
rehabilitative  goals  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  offender.    The  act,  however,  did 
not  apply  to  any  offense  carrying  a  man- 
datory penalty. 

The  bill  which  I  have  now  Introduced 
today  would  continue  the  criminal  dis- 
positions of  addict  offenders.     However, 
it  also  authorizes  a  form  of  sentence 
which  would  contribute  to  their  treat- 
ment and  cure.    Briefly,  for  addicts  who 
must  now  be  sentenced  under  the  man- 
datory no-parole  provisions  of  the  Nar- 
cotics   Act,    this    bill    would    establish 
eligibility  for  sentencing  under  the  In- 
determinate  provisions  of  Public   Law 
85-752,  if  the  court  felt,  and  so  found, 
that  they  would  be  benefited  thereby. 
The  bill  is  not  a  lenient  one.     It  does 
not  diminish  the  mandatory  minimum 
terms  now  provided   by   the  Narcotics 
Control  Act.    It  merely  vests  in  the  court 
discretion  to  commit  the  addicted  of- 
fender under  the  mandatory  no-parole 
provisions  of  the  Narcotics  Control  Act, 
or,  in  an  appropriate  situation,  imder 
the  indeterminate   sentencing   alterna- 
tives  of   the    1958    sentencing    statute. 
Thus,  the  court  could  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  major  offender  and  the 
simple  addict,  which  now  Is  denied  it 
under  the  Narcotics  Control  Act.    How- 
ever, even  when  the  offender  was  an 
addict,  the  court  could  still  commit  him 
under  the  no-parole  provisions  of  the 
Narcotics  Control  Act  If  the  court  felt 
he  was  a  major  offender  and  that  pro- 
tection of  the  public  dictated  his  ex- 
tended Incarceration. 

The  bill  does,  however,  offer  the  flexi- 
bility needed  in  providing  for  the  medi- 
cal treatment  of  the  addict,  when  that  Is 
a  primary  consideration.  It  would  make 
the  addicts  sentenced  under  Its  provi- 
sions eligible  for  parole  when,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  board  of  parole,  their  institu- 
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tlonal  treatment  had  progressed  to  the 
point  where  they  were  promising  candi- 
dates for  release  imder  supervision.  The 
conditions  of  their  parole  could  very 
well  Include  whatever  restrictions  or  re- 
quirements might  appear  necessary  In 
the  Individual  cases,  including  periodic 
medical  examinations  to  determine 
whether  they  have  relapsed  in  their  ad- 
diction. 

With  this  legislation,  it  becomes  pos- 
sible for  addicts  convicted  of  narcotic 
violations  to  receive  medical  treatment 
In  an  Institution  and  the  followup  care 
In  the  community  that  is  essential  to  a 
narcotic  cure.  It  would,  nevertheless, 
permit  the  retention  In  custody  for  a  sub- 
stantial term  of  addicted  offenders  who 
remained  poor  prospects  for  a  useful 
community  life. 

At  an  early  date  In  the  2d  session 
of  the  87th  Congress.  I  will  urge  that 
hearings  be  conducted  on  this  bill  suid 
on  related  bills  to  obtain  the  views  of 
interested  agencies  and  groups. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record,  In  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2619)  to  amend  Public  Law 
85-752  to  give  the  Federal  courts  dis- 
cretion to  sentence  thereunder  certain 
narcotics  addicts  convicted  of  violating 
a  law  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
narcotic  drugs  or  marihuana,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hrttska,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4308  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  7  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Augxist 
25.  1958  (72  Stat.  846) .  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  any 
Individual  who.  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  tubsecUon,  Is  convicted 
of  violating  a  law  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  narcotic  drugs  or  marihuana  and 
for  the  violation  of  which  a  minimum  man- 
datory penalty  is  prescribed,  if  such  In- 
dividual, at  the  time  he  committed  the  vio- 
lation for  which  he  was  so  convicted,  was  an 
addict  as  defined  in  section  2(k)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (58  SUt.  682),  and  IT 
the  court  finds  that  there  is  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  defendant  will 
benefit  from  the  treatment  provided  under 
section  4208." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4209  of  title  18  of  the 
United  Stetes  Code  is  amended  (1)  by  in- 
serUng  "(a)"  Immediately  before  the  first 
sentence  thereof,  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  section  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  7  of  the 
joint  resolution  of  August  25.  1958  (72  Stat. 
845).  shall  not  bar  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
in  the  case  of  any  Individual  who,  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection.  Is 
convinced  of  vloUtlng  a  law  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  narcotic  drags  or  mari- 
huana and  for  the  violation  of  which  a  min- 
imum mandatory  penalty  Is  prescribed,  if 
such  Individual,  at  the  time  he  committed 


the  violation  for  which  he  was  so  convicted, 
was  an  addict  as  defined  In  section  2(k)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (58  Stat.  682). 
and  If  the  court  finds  that  there  Is  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  defendant  will 
benefit  from  the  treatment  provided  under 
section  4209." 

Sxc.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  7237  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  shall  not  be  applicable  In  the  case 
of  any  Indlvldiial  who.  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Is  convicted  of 
any  offense  referred  to  In  such  subsection.  If 
such  liidlvldual.  at  the  time  he  committed 
the  offense  for  which  he  was  so  convicted, 
was  an  addict  as  defined  In  section  2(k)  erf 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (58  Stat.  682), 
and  If  the  court  finds  that  there  is  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that  the  defendant 
wlU  benefit  from  treatment  provided  under 
sections  4208  and  4209. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1962 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  the  following 
notice  In  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  Is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
pxirpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9169) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jiine  80,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  foUowlng  amendment, 
namely,  at  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the 
following : 

"NEW   YORK  world's   FAIR,    1964-69 

"The  President  la  authorized,  through 
such  agency  or  agencies  as  he  may  designate, 
to  Investigate  and  make  plans  and  other 
necessary  preliminary  determinations  and 
arrangements,  including  development  of 
theme,  proposed  exhibit  structures,  and  con- 
tent for  United  States  participation  In  the 
New  York  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  In  1964 
and  1965. 

"The  President  ahall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  {n^K;tlcable.  but  not  later 
than  January  15,  1962.  his  recommendations 
for  such  United  States  participation.  No 
commitments  shall  be  made  regarding  the 
scope  or  nature  of  such  participation  except 
as  thereafter  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

"There  shall  be  within  a  designated  agency 
the  United  States  Commissioner  for  the  New 
York  World's  Pair,  whom  the  President  shall 
appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  applicable  to  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. The  head  of  the  designated  agency 
shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sioner and  may  delegate  to  him  such  powers 
and  duties  as  are  deemed  advisable  in  carry- 
ing out  the  preliminary  work  authorized  by 
this  Act  and  such  actual  participation  as 
may  finally  be  determined  upon  and  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 

"The  functions  authorized  hereunder  may 
be  perf coined  without  regard  to  such  provi- 
sions of  law  or  other  limitations  of  authority 
as  the  President  may  specify  relating  to  the 
employment  and  compensation  of  personnel, 
procurement  of  goods  and  services,  by  con- 
tract, and  acceptance  of  voluntary  services 
and  other  contributions. 

"There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $200,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  JAVITS  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  9169)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 


purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


ENROLLED    BILLS    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  22,  1961,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

6.  302.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Jime 
22,  1948,  as  amended,  relating  to  certain  areas 
within  the  Superior  National  Forest,  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  558.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of  March 
3,  1901,  and  June  28,  1944,  so  as  to  exempt 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  paying  fees 
in  any  of  the  coxirts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

S.  564.  An  act  to  provide  for  apportioning 
the  expense  of  maintaining  and  operating 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Bridge  over 
the  Potomac  River  from  Jones  Point.  Va., 
to  Maryland; 

S.  1440.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved 
JiUy  14.  1960  (74  Stat.  526),  relating  to  the 
establisliment  of  a  register  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  of  certain  vehicle 
operators'  licenses; 

S.  2102.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Jeffer- 
son division  of  the  eastern  district  of  Texas 
as  the  Marshall  division; 

S.  2295.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  organization.  Improvement, 
and  maintenance  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park."  approved  April  30.  1890; 

S.  2397.  An  act  authorizing  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  to  carry  out 
part  I  of  its  transit  developnnent  program 
and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  act  ap- 
proved July  14.  1961   (74  Stat.  537); 

S.  2476.  An  act  to  amend  section  207  of  the 
Military  Construction  Act  of  1960  In  order  to 
clarify  the  authority  granted  under  such  sec- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  exchange 
certain  lands  owned  by  the  United  States  for 
lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Oregon; 

SJ.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of.  a  commission  to  consider  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  construction  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  per- 
manent memorial  to  the  memory  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson;  and 

S  J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  membership 
and  participation  by  the  United  States  In 
the  Inter-American  Children's  Institute. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  If  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  pursuant  to  the  ord^r  entered 
previously,  I  move  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ until  9  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
10  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  imder  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1961.  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  22,  1961: 

District  of  Columbia  Municipai.  Court 

Andrew  J.  Howard,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  mu- 
nicipal court  for  the  District  of  Coltmibla 
for  a  term  of  10  years.  He  is  now  serving  In 
this  office  under  an  appointment  which  ex- 
pired December  7.  1960. 
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UJS.  Marshals 

John  C.  Ward,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be  VS. 
Tnftr«hAi  for  the  southern  district  of  West 
Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Russell 
R.  Bell. 

Alvln  Grossman,  of  New  York,  to  be  153. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  New  York 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  George  M. 
Glasser. 

Richard  J.  Jarboe.  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Robert  C.  Mc- 
Fadden. 

Leo  A.  Mault.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  dUtrlct  of  New  Jersey  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Joeeph  P.  Job. 

Joseph  W.  Keene,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Louisiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Donald  C. 
Moseley. 

VS.  Attobnit 

Clinton  N.  Ashmore.  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Florida 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Wilfred  C.  Varn. 

Marjorle  Makl.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  cxistoms  collection 
district  No.  35.  with  headquarters  at  Min- 
neapolis, >flnn. 

Postmasters 

The  following -named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

calitornia 

Kenneth  E.  Francis,  Oakland,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  C.  C.  Herrlck,  retired. 

FLORTOA 

W.  Joel  Beckham.  Ocala,  Fla.,  In  place  of 
W.  K.  Read,  resigned. 

ILLINOIS 

Charles  H.  Roberts,  Salem,  ni.,  In  place  of 
C.  H.  Roberts,  transferred. 

INDIANA 

Arthur  E.  Hlester,  Bremen.  Ind.,  In  place 
of  H.  G.  Carblener,  retired. 

LOTTISIANA 

Robert  J.  LeBlanc,  Abbeville,  La..  In  place 
of  E.  J.  LeBlanc,  deceased. 

NXBRASKA 

Alfred  A.  Jorgensen,  Fairmont.  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  G.  W.  White,  retired. 

Vem  C.  Hendricks,  Plattsmouth.  Nebr..  In 
place  of  L.  W.  Nlel.  retired. 

NKW   TORK 

Thomas  J.  Dolan.  Dover  Plains.  N.Y..  In 
place  of  K.  C.  Lasher,  removed. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Irene  S.  Coffey.  Blowing  Rock.,  N.C..  in 
place  of  U.  C.  Robblns,  resigned. 

OHIO 

Daniel  B.  Slack,  Jr..  WestervlUe,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  S.  O.  Krelscher,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Charles  O.  Blew,  Cherokee,  Okla.,  In  place 
of  P.  L,  Brown,  deceased. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

John  J.  Boclnec,  Tarentum,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  J.  W.  Venables.  retired. 

Esther  T.  Williams,  Thorndale,  Pa..  In 
place  of  L.  E.  Port,  retired. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Ellen  L.  Costanza.  Bradford,  R.I..  in  place 
of  T.  F.  Eldridge,  deceased. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

John  C.  Wells.  BennettsviUe,  S.C.  in  place 
Of  H.  8.  Covington,  retired. 

TEXAS 

A.  Fred  England,  Commerce,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  L.  W.  Rutland,  retired. 

Clifford  L.  Hudgln,  Welch.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  W.  I.  Liles.  retired. 


UTAB 

Grace  H.  Parker.  Hooper.  Utah,  In  place 
of  F.  M.  Manning,  retired. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

Lon  L.  Lewis.  Jr..  West  Hamlin.  W.  Va..  In 
place  of  D.  W.  Oxley.  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  September  22. 1961 : 
Collector  or  Customs 

D.  Patrick  Ahem,  of  California,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  27.  with  headquarters  at  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

Peter  W.  Princl.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  4.  With  headquarters  at  Boston, 
Mass. 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Charles  Robert  Ross,  of  Vermont,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
22,  1964. 

SECTTRriTES     AND     EXCHANGE     COMMISSION 

Manuel  Frederick  Cohen,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  5,  1963. 

Jack  Melville  Whitney  II,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  5,  1964. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 
The  following-named  persons  to  the  rank 
indicated  In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard : 

To  be  chief  warrant  officers  ( W-4) 
Hudson  M.  Cooper      Emlle  J.  Dreull 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  22, 1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  145:  18:  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto 
all  them  that  call  upon  Him.  to  all  that 
call  upon  Him  in  truth. 

Almighty  God.  by  whose  grace  we  have 
been  brought  to  a  new  day.  may  all  of  its 
hours  be  radiant  with  Thy  presence  and 
may  we  find  our  delight  In  doing  Thy 
wiU. 

Grant  that  we  may  experience  a  re- 
newal of  dedication  and  devotion  as  we 
become  more  fully  and  fervently  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  mission. 

Make  us  strong  and  valiant  in  these 
times  when  there  are  forces  of  evil  which 
have  no  respect  for  the  freedom  and 
rights  of  man. 

May  the  divisions  and  dissensions  that 
prevail  among  the  nations  soon  come  to 
an  end  and  all  the  members  of  the  hu- 
man family  be  bound  together  into  a 
deeper  and  more  joyous  fellowship. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.   Amen. 


Edmond  S.  Handor 
Thomas  R.  Warren 
CecU  E.  Phillips 
Robert  H.  Doyle 
Gale  T.  Blundell 
Louis  Sandler 
James  B.  Gaffney 
Harold  M.  Ball 


Augustus  R.  Mackrlss 
Rudolph  Grady 
Thomas  J.  Kiernan 
Harold  M.  Schiffbauer 
Lloyd  M.  Probst 
Frank  J.  Macedonia 
Roecoe  Smith 
John  H.  Elliott 


To  be  chief  tparrant  officers  (W-3) 


Alvln  R.  Rutz 
Karl  V.  Macklln 
Carl  A.  Simon 
Raymond  C.  Buday 
Richard  R.  Spencer 
Boyd  M.  Smith 
Frank  E.  Smith 
Albert  Solberg 
Raymond  J.  White 
John  H.  Forblng 
Burton  B.  Watklns 
Donald  H.  Bangs 
Herman  J.  Lentz 
John  C.  Horton 


William  T.  Dickinson 
Joseph  W.  Ellis 
Henry  T.  Hutchlns 
Harold  A.  C.  Duchene 
Henry  N.  Marsh 
Herman  H.  Korf 
Earl  R.  Gard 
Norman  W.  Zelck 
Starr  C.  Burgess 
Osborne  Estelle 
Carl  F.  Michael 
Prank  B.  Wright 
Wendell  M.  Cahlll 
Michael  O'Connell 


WUllam  O.  Caverly 

To  be  chief  warrant  officers  {W-2) 
William  L.  Taylor  Robert  W.  Ovlatt 

Paul  R.  Saylor  Harold  F.  McPberson 

Laurin  J.  Wiersema      Chester  R.  Brooks 
Ivey  N.  McClure  Robert  H.  Piper 

Joseph  A.  Kalczynskl  Earl  F.  Hauser 
Wayne  Kangas  Sam  Haas.  Jr. 

Francis  J.  Taddel  Herbert  M.  Collins 

Homer  T.  Austin,  Jr.     Melvln  W.  EllU,  Jr. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


Andrew  L.  Holeman 
Delaney  J.  Elliot 
John  H.  Lee 
Marvin  L.  Olson 


H.  V.  Parkin  HI 
Herbert  W.  Bagg 
Valentine  Galda 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  468.  An  act  to  amend  section  1078  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  the  Fugitive 
Felon  Act; 

H.R.  1777.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  transpor- 
tation of  fraudulent  State  tax  stamps  in 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  2640.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Toko 
Takayashlkl; 

H.R.  6122.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lulsa  Rels  (nee)  Loys; 

H.R.  8652.  An  act  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  losses  sustained  In 
converting  from  street  railway  to  bus  opera- 
tions; 

H.R.  8958.  An  act  to  remove  the  present 
$5,000  limitation  which  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  from  settling  certain 
claims  arising  out  of  the  crash  of  a  United 
States  Air  Force  aircraft  at  Midwest  City, 
Okla.;  and 

H.R.  9096.  An  act  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  to  authorize  leagues  of  professional 
football,  baseball,  basketball,  and  hockey 
teams  to  enter  Into  certain  television  con- 
tracts, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles.  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  167.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  required  in  civil  investiga- 
tions for  the  eniorcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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8.  883.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  patented  mining  claim  on  the  south 
rim  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  970.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Mid-State  reclamation  project, 
Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  Con.  Res.  41.  Oonciirrent  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  World  Economic  Progress  Exposi- 
tion; and 

8.  Con.  Res.  47.  Cbncurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  ooples  of  report  entitled 
"Freedom  of  Communications." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  4750)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  section  6(a)  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation  Act,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Andkrson,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Carkoll, 
Mr.  DwoRSHAK.  and  Mr.  Kuchkl  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8291)  entitled  "An  act  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  the  assistance  rendered  to  certain 
migrants  and  refugees,"  disagreed  to  by 
the  House;  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  PuLBRioHT,  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr. 
HuMPHRBT,  Mr.  WiLrr,  and  Mr.  Hick- 
KNLooPER  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8444)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  12.  1955.  relat- 
ing to  elections  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia," disagreed  to  by  the  House: 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
BiBLZ,  Mr.  MoRsi,  and  Mr.  Proitty  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R  258)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  In- 
crease the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  certain 
gross  receipts,  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Fa- 
cility Act  of  1942  to  transfer  certain 
parking  fees  and  other  moneys  to  the 
highway  fund,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  requests  that  the  House  return  to 
the  Senate  the  bdll  (H.R.  8558)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  section  303(a)  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  for  other  purposes." 

TTie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  Joint  select  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  provided 
for  in  the  act  of  August  5,  1939,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Government," 
for  the  disposition  of  executive  papers 
referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  62-7. 


PEACE  CORPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursuant 
to  the  authority  granted  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  on  Thursday,  September  21, 
1961,  he  did  on  that  day  sign  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bill  of  the  House: 

Hit.  7500.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  Interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs  for 
skilled  manpower. 


TOP-LEVEL  POSITIONS  IN  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (HJl.  7377)  to 
Increase  the  limitation  on  the  number  of 
positions  which  may  be  placed  in  the  top 
grades  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  on  the  number  of  re- 
search and  development  positions  of  sci- 
entists and  engineers  for  which  special 
rates  of  pay  are  authorized,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man frwn  Tennessee? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mur- 
ray, James  C.  Davis,  Dulski.  Henderson, 
CoRBETT,  Gross,  and  Johaksen. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  on  the  bill 
H.R.  7377  have  until  midnight  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  that  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  HONORABLE  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  the  many  tributes  paid 
to  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Paul 
KiLDAY  of  Texas,  during  yesterday's 
session  of  the  House.  The  best  speech  I 
could  make  at  this  point  would  be  to  say 
I  concur  completely  in  the  many  fine 
things  said  about  Paul  Kilday  in  those 
tributes.  I  know  of  no  one  more  deserv- 
ing of  the  admiration  of  his  colleagues 
than  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

I  came  to  Congress  in  1945  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. That  was  my  good  fortune  be- 
cause it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  long 
association  with  Paul  Kilday,  which  was 
continued  to  this  day  through  service  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

There  is  no  adequate  way  to  measure 
the  importance  of  Paul  Kilday's  service 
to  members  of  the  armed  services  of  this 
Nation.  He  was  the  leading  force  in 
most   of  the   beneficial  legislation  for 


servicemen  which  has  been  enacted  in 
the  past  20  years. 

His  sharp  legal  mind,  his  retentive 
memory,  served  his  colleagues  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  assisting 
them  in  following  legislative  programs 
before  the  committee.  In  my  18  years 
in  Congress  I  have  never  known  a  more 
able  legislator,  either  in  the  tedious 
writing  of  legislation  in  committee  or  in 
the  presentation  of  it  on  the  House  floor. 
In  both  instances  Paul  Kilday  was  a 
master. 

It  is  fitting  that  his  great  ability 
should  be  recognized  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  by  his  appointment 
to  the  Coiu-t  of  Military  Appeals,  because 
Paul  Kilday  was  the  architect  of  the 
legislation  creating  the  present  code  of 
military  justice.  No  one  has  shown 
greater  interest  in  this  field  than  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

I  join  my  House  colleagues  in  express- 
ing their  regret  in  losing  Paul  Kilday  in 
this  Chamber,  but  because  I  know  of  his 
own  happiness  in  going  to  a  judicial 
bench  in  an  area  in  which  he  had  such 
deep  interest,  I  congratulate  Paul  and  I 
assure  him  he  carries  with  him  my  sin- 
cere good  wishes. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  VN. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  free 
world  is  saddened  by  the  death  of  Dag 
Hammarskjold.  He  made  a  valiant  ef- 
fort to  hold  the  United  Nations  together 
and  to  have  it  contribute  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  understanding.  It  would  be  a 
cruel  thing  to  say  that  the  XJ2i.  is  as 
dead  as  its  Secretary  General,  and  that 
to  mourn  the  passing  of  one  is  to  mourn 
the  passing  of  both.  But  cruel  or  other- 
wise, there  is  little  else  to  say  about  that 
organization  which  once  carried  such 
high  hopes.  Possibly  leadership  can  be 
foimd  which  will  breathe  new  life  and 
new  hopes  into  it.  I  hope  this  is  to  be  the 
case.  If  it  does  not  happen  soon,  the 
best  course  could  be  speedy  burial  for  an 
organization  which  is  now  little  more 
than  a  sounding  t>oard  for  propaganda, 
most  of  it  directed  against  us. 

I  regret  to  state  that  I  am  disillusioned 
with  the  United  Nations,  but  I  am. 
There  is  still  a  chance  for  it  to  justify 
its  existence,  but  I  am  not  optimistic. 
The  United  Nations  is  in  crisis.  Many  of 
its  members  make  no  pretense  of  paying 
their  bills.  The  Russians  pay  for  no  ac- 
tivities which  they  do  not  support.  In 
consequence  the  costs  are  passed  on  to  us. 
A  large  number  of  U  J^.  members  are  new 
nations,  representing  little  bits  and  pieces 
of  territory,  few  of  them  with  reason  for 
being  in  existence.  Yet  the  rawest  na- 
tion from  the  deepest  jungle  in  Africa 
has  exactly  the  same  vote  in  the  U.N. 
that  the  United  States  has.  Recently 
the  U.N.  directed  an  attack  on  the  Prov- 
ince of  Katanga  in  the  Congo.    By  no 
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stretch  of  the  izoa^nation  is  there  au- 
thority for  the  U.N.  to  settle  internal 
problems  of  govemmMit  within  nations. 
Strangely  enough  this  action,  for  which 
the  United  States  will  pay  most  of  the 
bill,  was  beneficial  only  to  Communist 
aims.  The  Katanga  government  is  pro- 
Western.  The  Congo  Government  claims 
to  be  neutral  but  it  has  in  it  many  with 
Communist  leanings. 

We  are  close  to  being  in  the  minority 
in  the  UJJ.  We  are  hard  pressed  to 
maintain  a  majority  position  in  matters 
of  fimdamental  importance  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  free  world.  Witness  the 
growing  clamor  for  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  U.N.  The  XJH.  shunned  a 
strong  case  against  Russia  in  the  rape 
of  Hungary,  has  been  unable  to  achieve 
a  settlement  in  Korea,  and  seems  largely 
unconcerned  with  Russia's  course  on  Ber- 
lin or  about  the  renewal  of  nuclear  test- 
ing. It  appears  safe  to  say  the  Ulf.  is 
being  used  more  and  more  successfully 
by  Russia  as  a  vehicle  to  promote  Com- 
munist aims.  Through  it  an,  uncertain 
neutrals,  nearly  all  of  them  feeding  at 
our  table,  seem  unable  to  comprehend  the 
UK.  as  anything  more  than  a  debating 
society. 

It  is  time  for  an  awakening.  Senti- 
ment will  dictate  that  we  should  continue 
our  support  for  the  U.N.,  just  because  it 
is  the  right  thing  to  do.  What's  right  for 
this  Nation  and  for  freedom  may  be 
entirely  different  and  this  Is  the  more 
important  thing  to  me.  We  should  make 
a  new  and  a  positive  effort  to  awaken  the 
U.N.  to  its  responsiUlities.  We  should 
provide  strong  leadership  which  clearly 
delineates  the  choice  before  the  world 
between  democracy  and  communism. 
We  should  insist  upon  a  proper  sharing 
of  the  costs  of  the  UK.  But  failing  to 
achieve  a  realistic  response,  we  should  be 
prepared  to  cut  the  purse  strings,  to  make 
new  alliances  with  those  nations  who 
recognize  that  their  security  and  ours 
are  identical,  and  if  necessary  we  should 
tiun  our  backs  upon  this  latest  and  pres- 
ently disappointing  alliance  for  world 
understanding. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
OVERTON  BROOKS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  tMr.  Vn?- 
soNl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

•nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
saddened  last  Saturday,  September  16, 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  oiu-  very  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  late  Overton 
Brooks. 

Overton  Brooks  most  assuredly  died 
in  the  service  of  the  Nation  he  so  dearly 
loved. 

He  was  indefatigable  and  even  up 
to  the  last  mcnnents  of  his  life,  con- 
cerned himself  with  the  problems  of  our 
space  program  and  all  of  its  connota- 
tions for  the  futiu^  security  of  the 
Nation. 


For  many  years,  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
In  1947  he  became  a  memlier  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  As  we 
worked  together.  I  soon  learned  that  he 
was  dedicated  not  only  to  his  work  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  but  to  the  security 
of  the  Nation  and  especially  to  the  Re- 
serve Forces  that  constitute  such  a  vital 
segment  of  our  national  defense. 

He  eventually  earned  the  imchallenged 
title  of  "Mr.  Reserve." 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Overton 
Brooks  contributed  more  than  any  other 
man  in  the  Nation  to  the  building  up 
of  a  strong  Reserve  structure  as  a  part 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

When  he  assumed  the  grave  and  heavy 
responsibilities  of  chairman  of  the  Sci- 
ence arul  Astronautics  Committee,  he 
continued  to  exercise  that  same  degree 
of  devotion  to  duty,  dedication  to  na- 
tional problems,  and  willingness  to  work 
long  and  arduous  hours,  in  the  interests 
of  our  Nation. 

Overton  Brooks  was  a  veteran  of  World 
War  I.  I  think  it  can  be  truly  said  that 
he  was  also  a  veteran  of  the  cold  war. 
and,  most  assuredly,  a  casiialty  of  the 
cold  war. 

I  extend  to  his  bereaved  family  my 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Sc>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarlLs  at  this 
point  in  the  Rsoou). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  desire  to  pay  my  tribute  to 
OvKRTON  Brooks  with  whom  I  have 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  21  years.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  a  dedicated  and  patriotic 
American  whom  we  shall  keenly  miss. 
He  was  a  devoted  legislator,  an  able,  con- 
scientious citizen:  he  was  a  loving  father 
and  a  good  husband.  His  district  and 
the  State  of  Louisiana  mourn  his  passing 
which  is  a  matter  of  sadness  to  all  of  us. 
His  unquestioned  integrity  and  his  devo- 
tion to  his  country  were  clearly  evident 
to  all  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him  and  to  work  with  him.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  had  the  honor  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices for  many  years  and  to  come  to  know 
him  welL  Though  his  untimely  piassing 
deprives  us  of  his  presence  here,  it  is 
consoling  to  luiow  this  man  leaves  the 
greatest  heritage  that  a  man  can  leave, 
that  of  a  good  name,  that  of  having 
served  his  party,  his  Nation,  and  his 
family  with  honor  and  integrity.  To  his 
family  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
and  condolences.  His  service  to  his  dis- 
trict and  the  Nation  leaves  a  monument 
of  which  all  of  his  family  and  his  friends 
can  be  proud. 


VETERANS    OP   THE   INDIAN   WARS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3587) 
to  amend  section  612  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  outpatient  med- 


ical and  dental  treatment  for  veterans 
of  the  Indian  wars  on  the  same  basis 
as  such  treatment  is  furnished  to  veter- 
ans of  the  Spanish-American  War.  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bin. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

After  Une  6,  Inaert: 

"Skc.  2.  Tlw  period  referred  to  In  section 
1712  of  title  88,  United  SUtes  Code,  ehall 
not  end  before  June  18,  1963,  with  respect 
to  pnrsuit  of  a  program  of  education  or 
special  restorative  training  under  chapter  85 
of  such  title  38  by  an  eligible  person  who  ( 1 ) 
had  not  reached  his  twenty-third  birthday  on 
June  29,  1956.  and  (3)  resided  In  the  Be- 
publk:  of  the  Philippines  during  all  or  part 
of  the  period  June  29.  1956.  through  June 
18,  1958." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act 
to  provide  outpmtlent  medical  and  dental 
treatment  for  veterans  of   the  Indian   wars 

00  the  same  basis  as  such  treatment  la  fi- 
nished to  veterans  of  the  Bpanlah-Amerlcan 
War,  aiMl  to  extend  the  time  within  which 
certain  chUdren  eligible  for  beneflta  under 
the  War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Act 
of  1956  may  complete  their  education." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcou). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  tm  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  first  section  of  this  bill  provides  out- 
patient treatment  for  veterans  of  the 
Indian  wars  on  the  same  basis  as  is  pro- 
vided for  veterans  of  the  Spanish - 
American  War.  Under  the  terms  of 
Public  Law  791  of  the  81st  Congress, 
which  has  now  been  codified  into  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  as  section 
612(e).  all  disabilities  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  group  are  considered  to 
be  service  connected  for  the  purpose  of 
outpatient  care  and  treatment. 

According  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, as  of  Augiist  31, 1961.  there  were 
28  veterans  of  the  Indian  wars  current- 
ly on  the  pension  rolls.  Their  ages 
range  from  79  to  99  with  an  average 
age  of  91.1  years. 

HJl.  3587  originally  passed  the  House 
on  March  6.  1961,  and  was  reported  in 
the  Senate  on  September  12,  1961. 

The  cost  of  this  particular  section 
would  be  quite  small  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. 

Section  2  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  aCTord  all  eligible  persons  under 
age  23  on  June  29,  1956,  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  War  Orphans  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act,  a  full  5  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  Public  Law  85-460 — 
June  18.  1958 — in  which  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  this  program. 
Thus,  while  under  existing  law  the  eli- 
gibility period  for  many  trainees  in  the 
Philippines  ended  June   29,    1961,  this 
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bill  would  automatically  extend  this  pe- 
riod to  June  18.  1963. 

The  original  act  of  1956  did  not  au- 
thorize the  taking  of  training  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Subse- 
quently, Public  Law  85-480,  effective 
June  18,  1958,  permitted  such  training. 
That  law.  however,  did  not  make  any 
exception  to  the  deadlines  for  residents 
of  the  Philippines.  Thus,  a  number  of 
eligible  persons  who  were  within  the  age 
limits  when  the  original  law  became  ef- 
fective had,  in  practical  effect,  only  3 
years  and  11  days  instead  of  the  in- 
tended 5  years  in  which  they  could  use 
their  36  months'  educational  entitle- 
ment. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
pursuit  of  training  under  the  basic  law 
is  generally  limited  to  the  ages  between 
18  and  23. 

After  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
85-460,  two  other  amendments  to  the 
basic  law  have  been  made  extending 
the  program  to  children  of  the  veterans 
of  the  Spanish -American  War  and  to 
children  of  certain  peacetime  veterans 
whose  deaths  resulted  from  service.  In 
these  two  amendments,  a  provision  was 
contained  to  the  effect  that  persons 
under  23  years  of  age  on  the  date  of 
enactment  and  who  first  became  eligi- 
ble as  the  result  of  the  amendment 
would  have  a  full  5  years  thereafter  to 
pursue  their  program  of  education. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
ports that  in  1962  there  would  be  a 
monthly  average  of  1,730  trainees  at  a 
direct  annual  cost  of  $2,850,000  and  that 
in  1963  the  monthly  average  would  drop 
to  570  at  the  annual  cost  of  $940,000.  or 
a  total  cost  of  $3,790,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  2  of  this  meas- 
ure passed  the  Senate  as  S.  2051  on  June 
21,  1961,  and  passed  the  House  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  on  September 
6,  1961.  The  House  passed  this  bill 
with  an  amendment  which,  in  effect, 
was  the  provisioiu  of  H.R.  879,  as  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  House  on  Jime  5, 
1961.  This  was  the  service-connected 
compensation  bill  which  apparently  the 
other  Ixxly  has  decided  to  drop. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous-consent 
request  granted  yesterday,  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar  is  now  in  order. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
calendar. 


MIN-SUN  CHEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  316)  for 
the  relief  of  Mln-sun  Chen. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GIUSEPPE  ANIELLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1352) 
for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe  Anlello. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CHOW  CHUI  HA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1934)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chow  Chul  Ha. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELWOOD  BRUNKEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  631)  for 
the  relief  of  Elwood  Brunken. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOWARD  B.  SCHMUTZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  651)  for 
the  relief  of  Howard  B.  Schmutz. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


H.  K.  FERGUSON  CO.  AND  THE 
MACCO  CORP. 

The  Clerk  called  tlie  resolution  (H. 
Res.  371)  for  the  relief  of  the  H.  K.  Fer- 
guson Co.  and  the  Macco  Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (Hit.  8071)  en- 
titled. "A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  H.  K. 
Ferguson  Company  and  the  Macco  Ckirpora- 
tlon",  together  with  all  accompanying  pa- 
pers. Is  hereby  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  subject  to  Its  rules  and  pursuant  to 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code;  and  the  court  shall  proceed 
expeditlovisly  with  the  same  and  report  to 
the  House,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
such  findings  of  fact,  Including  facts  relat- 
ing to  delay  or  laches,  facts  bearing  upon 
the  question  whether  the  bar  of  any  statute 
of  limitation  should  be  removed,  or  facts 
claimed  to  exctise  the  claimant  for  not  hav- 
ing resorted  to  any  established  legal  remedy, 
and  conclusions  based  on  such  facts  as 
shall  be  sufflclent  to  Inform  Congress  whether 
the  demand  Is  a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or 
a  gratuity,  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DR.  ROBERT  E.  HILLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6938) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Hiller. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Doctor 
Robert  E.  HUler,  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  In  Germany,  Is  hereby  re- 
lieved of  liability  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  11,766.20.  Doctor  Hiller  ac- 
cepted employment  In  good  faith  at  a  begin- 
ning salary  of  $12,555  per  annum,  having 
stated  in  his  application  for  employment 
that  $12,500  per  annum  was  the  minimum 
salary  he  would  accept.  The  beglim^ing 
salary  and  an  increase  thereafter  granted 
was.  as  a  result  of  administrative  error, 
more  than  he  might  lawfully  be  paid,  the 
difference  in  all  amounting  to  $1,755.20  dur- 
ing the  period  from  September  3,  1958,  when 
he  was  hired,  to  August  6,  1960,  when  the 
error  was  corrected.  In  the  audit  and  set- 
tlement of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbxirslng  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  any  amount  for  which 
liability  U  reUeved  by  this  Act. 

8»c.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treas\iry  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  Doctor  Robert  E.  Hiller, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amount  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him.  In  complete  or  partial 
satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  the  first  section:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  thU  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centxxm  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
cotmt  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  Une  14,  strike  out  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centxmi  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GEORGE  B.  OLMSTEAD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  8779) 
for  the  relief  of  George  B.  Olmstead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revressntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  George 
B.  Olmstead  Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability 
for  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
sum  of  $2,196.80,  representing  overpayment 
of  compensation  be  received,  through  ad- 
ministrative error,  as  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Air  Force  Tech- 
nical Applications  Center,  Headquarters, 
United  States  Air  Force,  In  the  period  be- 
tween July  13,  1958,  and  November  12,  1960. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  tho  Treasxiry  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasxiry  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  George  B.  Olmstead,  the 
sum  of  any  amoxints  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayment 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "$2,196.80"  and 
Insert  "$1,866.40". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  CARL  P.  ROMNEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  8780) 
for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Carl  F.  Romney. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
vinanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WALTER  SINGLEVICH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8781) 
for  the  relief  of  Walter  Singlevich. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HARRY  A.  SEBERT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  8947) 
lor  the  relief  of  Harry  A.  Sebert. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Post  Office  Department  in  determining  the 
longevity  Increaaes  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled. In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accoxints  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  any  amount  for  which  liability  is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Kenneth  Stultz.  of  Co- 
lumbia. Missouri,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him,  or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him,  in 
complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  lia- 
bility to  the  United  States  specified  In  the 
first  section:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess 
of  10  per  centvun  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  91.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  lines  11  and  12.  strike  "in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed   to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAJ.  LEONARD  H.  POTTERBAUM, 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9059) 
lor  the  relief  of  Maj.  Leonard  H.  Pot- 
terbaum.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


STANLEY  HAYMAN  &  CO..  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1288) 
for  the  relief  of  Stanley  Hayman  &  Co.. 
Inc. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  wsw  no  objection. 


KENNETH  STULTZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2147) 
for  the  relief  of  Kenneth  Stultz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Ken- 
neth Stultz,  of  Coliunbla,  Missouri,  Is  hereby 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  in 
the  amount  of  $679.56,  the  amount  by  which 
he  was  overpaid  as  a  regular  clerk  in  the 
postal  service  dvurlng  the  periods  from  July 
1.  1963.  to  May  17.  1957,  inclusive,  and  from 
July  12,  1958,  to  April  30.  1960.  inclusive. 
Such  overpayments  were  made  as  a  result 
of  an  administrative  error  on  the  part  of  the 


of  Engineers.  United  SUtei  Department  of 
the  Army,  for  the  construction  of  housing 
at  the  North  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island,  Nike 
site:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  ttxe  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  servlcee  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  thU  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  simi  not  ex- 
ceeding tl.OOO. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  payment  to  Louis  C. 
Wheeler  of  the  sum  authorized  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  all  rights  and  remedies 
of  such  person  against  Magulre  Homes.  Inc.. 
to  recover  amounts  due  such  person  as  a 
subcontractor  to  such  corporation  under 
the  contract  referred  to  in  such  first  sec- 
tion, shall  be  transferred  to  the  United 
States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "together 
with  interest  from  the  due  date  of  October  10, 
1957". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENE  H.  KING 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2969 > 
for  the  relief  of  Gene  H.  King. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  relieve  Gene  H.  King  of  all  liability 
to  refund  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
$a(X).  Such  simi  represents  per  diem  paid 
him  for  the  period  April  27,  1956.  to  June 
5,  1956.  while  he  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Devens,  &Iass.,  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Army. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LOUIS  C.  WHEELER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3487) 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  C.  Wheeler. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  e-nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Louis  C.  Wheeler,  doing  business  as  Sun 
Valley  Construction,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode 
Island,  the  sum  of  97,958.85,  together  with 
Interest  from  the  due  date  of  October  10, 
1957.  The  payment  of  such  nan  shall  be 
In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  Louis  C. 
Wheeler  against  the  United  States  for 
amounts  due  such  person  as  a  subcon- 
tractor to  Magulre  Homes,  Inc.,  under  the 
contract  entered  Into  by  Magulre  Homes, 
Inc.,  and  the  New  BnglaiKl  Division,  Corps 


GILES  L.  MATTHEWS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  3710) 
for  the  relief  of  Giles  L.  Matthews. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Giles 
L.  Matthews,  1025  Roma  Avenue  Northeast, 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico,  is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  to  repay  to  the  United  Stetes 
the  sum  of  91.663.50  representing  an  over- 
payment of  compensation  Incident  to  his 
transfer  to  the  position  of  chief,  special  pro- 
cedures section  of  the  collector's  office,  dis- 
trict of  New  Mexico,  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  In  the  grade  of  GS-9  from  the  period 
April  1956  to  April  1960.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  any  amounts  refunded 
by  the  said  Giles  L.  Matthews  or  withheld 
from  amounts  otherwise  due  him  because  of 
the  liability  referred  to  In  section  1  of  this 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


8P5  DANIEL  J.  HAWTHORNE.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4365> 
for  the  relief  of  Sp5  Daniel  J.  Haw- 
thorne. Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
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Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Spe- 
cialist Five  Daniel  J.  Hawthorne,  Junior, 
United  States  Army,  the  sum  of  $284.  in 
full  settlement  of  his  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  of  travel 
expenses  incurred  by  him  In  conneetion  with 
his  travel  from  Fort  Bliss.  Texas,  to  North 
Adams,  Massachusetts,  dxirlng  the  period  be- 
ginning November  4,  1959.  and  ending  De- 
cember a.  1060.  both  dates  Inclusive.  His 
claim  for  such  expenses  was  denied  because 
his  permanent  change  of  station  orders  was 
revoked  while  he  wa;}  on  leave  prior  to  the 
time  his  travel  from  the  original  duty  sta- 
tion was  required.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  tbit  Act  in  excess  of  10 
per  centiun  thereof  aliall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  eerrlcee  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  f-erson  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
♦1.000.  j 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  Une  6.  Btrlke  "$284"  and  Insert 
"$36038". 

Page  a,  line  6.  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centime  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  PRIVATE  LAW  85-699 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5181) 
to  amend  Private  Law  85-699. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrett  assembled,  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
C.  and  George  C.  Finn",  improved  August  27. 
1958  (72  Stat.  A167),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "on  September  16,  1952"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "on  or  about  September  18, 
1952". 

Sac.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  ruling  or 
Judgment  ot  the  Uiilted  States  Covirt  of 
Claims  under  authority  of  Private  Law  85- 
699,  on  the  claim  of  George  C.  and  Charles 
C.  Finn  against  the  United  States  of  America 
filed  in  such  court  en  August  27.  1969,  the 
claim  shall  be  heard  on  Its  merits  and  the 
proceedings  In  such  court  on  avch  claim 
shall  be  continued  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  the  proceedings  In 
such  court  on  such  claim  from  A\igust  37, 
1S59,  to  March  1,  1961,  both  dates  inclusive, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  proceedings  under 
Private  Law  85-699,  as  amended  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment. |i 

"Strike  out  all  at  section  9,  pages  1  and 

a." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tizne,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  Uie  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  limitations  contained  in 
section  202(h)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended,  or  any  other  limitation  provided  by 
law.  the  application  of  Helena  M.  Grover  for 
parents  Insurance  benefits  and  proof  of  sup- 
port, filed  on  July  9,  1959.  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  timely  filed  and  acted  upon  In 
accordance  with  other  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  HARLEY  BREWER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8204) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley 
Brewer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harley  Brewer,  of  San  Udefonso 
Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  the  sum  of  99,000.  The 
payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  satis- 
faction of  all  their  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  compensation  for  losses  sustained 
by  them  when  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
a  house  which  they  had  constructed  on 
Pueblo  Indian  land  In  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  without  having  first  obtained  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
required  by  section  17  of  the  Act  of  Jiine  7. 
1924  (43  Stat.  636)  :  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 91.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  lines  3  and  4.  strike  "in  excess  of 
10  per  cent\un  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HELENA  M.  OROVER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HH.  5139) 
for  the  relief  of  Helena  M.  Grover. 


DR.  WALTER  H.  DUISBERQ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8269) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Walter  H.  Dulsberg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  At- 
torney General,  as  successor  to  the  Allen 
Property  Custodian,  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay  to  Doctor  Walter  H.  Duls- 
berg. out  of  vested  funds  now  held  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act.  the  sum  of  $327350.  The 
pa3rment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full 
settlement  of  all  claims  of  Doctor  Walter 
H.    Dulsbwg    against    the    United    State* 


on  account  of  matters  set  forth  in  his  peti- 
tion in  the  congressional  reference  case 
styled  Walter  H.  Dulsberg  against  the  United 
States  (congreeslonal  numbered  4-69).  In 
said  case  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims, 
in  an  or^et  filed  the  9th  day  of  June  196L. 
based  on  a  stipulation  for  entry  of  finding 
of  fact  and  conclusion  of  law  agreed  to  and 
signed  by  the  attorneys  for  the  respective 
parties  therein,  concluded  that  Doctor  Walter 
H.  Dulsberg  has  an  equitable  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  which  he  should  be 
compensated  In  the  aforesaid  stun  of 
9327.850. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  paid  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  successor  to  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  in  excess  of  17  V4  P*r 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
securing  passage  of  a  bill  in  Congress  f(U-  the 
relief  of  Doctor  Walter  H.  I>ulsberg  and  the 
preparation  and  settlement  of  the  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  entitled  "Doctor  Walter 
H.  Dulsberg  against  United  States"  (congres- 
sional numbered  4-59).  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 91.000. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HARRISON  THOMAS  HARPER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  8325) 
for  the  relief  of  Harrison  Thomaa 
Harper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Har- 
rison Thomas  Harper,  of  Cincinnati.  Otiio. 
the  sum  of  93,6(X)  In  full  settlement  of  all 
his  claims  against  the  United  States  for  the 
injury  to  his  left  eye  resulting  from  an 
accident  which  occurred  on  March  17,  1958, 
when  he  was  working  In  the  machine  shop 
on  an  institutional  assignment  while  in  con- 
finement at  the  United  States  penitentiary 
at  Atlanta,  Georgia:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  accotint  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  tmlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary norwlthstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
giillty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  UF>on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar 
for  today. 


ADMISSION  OP  CERTAIN  ADOPTED 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  resolution  (Hjr. 
Res.  542)  relating  to  the  admission  of 
certain  adopted  children,  with  Senate 
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amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Page  8,  after  line  13,  Insert: 

"S»c.  34.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Glanpietro 
Vlttorio  Monetti,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  nat\iral-born  alien  child  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Loranzy  Dal  Jackson,  citizens  of 
the  United  States." 

Page  8.  line  14,  strike  out  "34"  and  insert 
"35". 

Page  8.  line  14,  after  "parents"  insert  "or 
stepparents". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  teble. 


Nelsen 

Norblad 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Osmers 

Felly 

Pfost 

Pllcher 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Powell 

Qule 

Rabaut 

Rains 

ReUel 

Reuss 


Rlehlman 

Rodino 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

St.  George 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Scbwengel 

Shelley 

Short 

SUer 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 


Sullivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ja. 

ToUefson 

Tupper 

Vinson 

Weaver 

Westland 

Williams 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Toung 

Tounger 

Zelenko 


RELIEF  OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  4797)  for 
the  relief  of  certain  aliens,  with  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  4,  after  "Act,"  insert  "Mar- 
cellno  Ormaechea  Lamiqulz,". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wsiS  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.   222] 

Abemethy  Domlnlck  Icbord,  Mo. 

Adair  Dooley  Johnson.  Wis. 

Anderson,  m.  Erlns  Jones,  Mo. 

Anfuso  Pino  Karth 

Ashbrook  Ford  Keams 

Barrett  Frazler  Kee 

Bass,  Tenn,  Garland  Kllbxim 

BaU  Glenn  Kllday 

Berry  OoodeU  Kyi 

BUtch  Granahan  Landrum 

Boggs  Gray  Llbonati 

Buckley  Grlffln  Lindsay 

Burke.  Ky.  HaU  Loser 

Byrnes,  WU.  Hardy  McDono\igh 

Cahlll  Harrison.  Va.  Mclntire 

Carey  Harvey,  Ind.  McSween 

Cederberg  Harvey,  Mich.  Macdonald 

Celler  Hubert  Magnuson 

Colmer  Hlestand  Martin,  Nebr. 

Cooley  Hoeven  May 

Corbett  Hoffman,  Mich.  Miller,  N.T. 

Corman  Holifield  Morrison 

Daniels  Holtzman  Moss 

Dent  Horan  Moulder 

Devine  Hoemer  Multer 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall,  315  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quonim. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 

PRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 

REPORT  ENTITLED  "FREEDOM  OF 

COMMUNICATIONS" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  concurrent 
resolution.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
47,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  ten  thousand  additional  copies  each 
of  parts  I.  II.  and  III  of  Senate  Report  Num- 
bered 994,  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  entitled 
"Freedom  of  Communications",  prepared 
pxxrsuant  to  S.  Res.  305,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, of  which  two  thousand  five  hundred 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  copies  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  five  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Sbc.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  Ave  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  each  of  parts  IV, 
V,  and  VI  of  said  report  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

TRAVEL   EXPENSES   FOR   STUDENT 
TRAINEES 


Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8798)  to 
amend  section  7  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  explain  briefly  what  the  bill 
does? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  This  is  a  bill 
which  came  out  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats.  It 
has  been  cleared  with  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  leadership. 

This  bill  will  allow  the  Government  to 
pay  people  who  are  assigned  for  special 
manpower  training  courses  for  their 
transportation  after  the  completion  of 
their  courses  back  to  their  new  assign- 


ment, but  only  in  those  situations  where 
they  fall  within  a  manpower  category 
determined  to  be  critical  and  where  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  determines 
there  is  a  manpower  shortage. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 

of  the  bill?  ^       .r     V 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject. ____«_^^^ 

MAXIMUM   CAPITAL  OF   THE   GEN- 
ERAL  SUPPLY  FUND 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8099)  to 
amend  section  109  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  on  the  maximum  capital  of 
the  general  supply  fund. 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  wUl  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  make  a  brief  explanation  of 

the  bill?  ,     ^.  n   w 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to.  This  is  a  bill  Introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Daw- 
son ],  chairman  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  at  the  request  of  the 
administration.  It  is  approved  unani- 
mously by  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans on  the  committee.  It  has  been 
cleared  with  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

The  bill  does  this:  It  removes  the  pres- 
ent ceiling  of  $150  million  on  the  gen- 
eral supply  fund  which  is  operated  by 
the  General  Services  Administration. 
This  is  the  f vmd  for  the  Federal  Supply 
Service  for  which  the  OSA  is  responsible. 
They  have  presently  obHgated  $139  mil- 
lion. They  have  requests  primarily  from 
the  Defense  Department  to  undertake 
further  responsibilities  for  the  Govern- 
ment. They  feel  that  their  present  cell- 
ing of  $150  million  will  be  inadequate 
for  them  to  undertake  these  supply  re- 
sponsibilities being  transferred  from  the 
Defense  Department. 

Even  though  the  ceiling  be  removed 
there  will  be  congressional  safeguards, 
for  the  General  Services  Administration 
comes  to  the  Congress  for  funds  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  GSA  also  makes 
quarterly  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  items  taken  over  from  the  De- 
fense Department  to  the  general  supply 
fund  capitalization. 

While  I  'avor  the  legislation,  it  is 
something  for  the  Congress  to  decide.  I 
think  it  is  sound  legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  explanation  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
109  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949  (68  Stat.  382). 
as  amended  (5  XJS.C.  630g(a)),  U  hereby 
deleted. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 
ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  BROOKS  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  tlie  bill  (HH.  8100)  to 
amend  section  109  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  iJervices  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  relative  to  the  general 
supply  fund. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  objett.  will  the  gentleman 
make  a  brief  expltmation  of  the  purpose 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROOKS  ol  Texas.  This  bill  was 
also  reported  unajiimously  by  the  Gov- 
ernment OperatiCMis  Committee.  It  was 
Introduced  by  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee at  the  request  of  the  agency 
involved. 

This  bill  would  allow  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  charge  to  the  con- 
suming agencies  the  trans fwrtation  cost 
of  items  of  supply  sent  them  by  request. 
There  has  been  aome  question  in  the 
I>ast  as  to  whether  or  not  they  could 
charge  the  consumer  agency  with  the 
full  cost  of  transpc  rtation  from  the  depot 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  agency. 

This  would  allow  the  GSA  to  charge  a 
Government  agency  for  the  cost  of  the 
material,  plus  the  entire  cost  of  moving 
and  delivering  it  to  them  for  their  use. 

Mr.  BROWN,    r  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKZER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
109  of  the  Federal  Prc^>erty  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  (63  SUt.  377).  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a),  by  deletion  of 
"first  storage"  from  clause  (2)  in  the  fourth 
sentence  and  by  substitution  therefor  of 
"ultimate  distribution". 

(b)  In  subsection  (b),  by  deletion  of  the 
second  sentence  and  by  revision  of  the  third 
sentence  to  read:  "Such  prices  shall  be  fixed 
at  levels  so  as  to  re<;over  so  far  as  practicable 
the  applicable  purrhase  price,  the  transpor- 
tation cost  to  ultimate  distribution  point, 
inventory  losses,  the  cost  of  personal  serrlces 
employed  directly  in  the  repair,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  conversion  of  personal  property, 
and  the  cost  of  araorttzatlon  and  repair  of 
equipment  utilized  for  lease  or  rent  to  execu- 
tive agencies." 

(c)  By  deletion  of  subsection   (d). 

(d)  By  deletion  of  "supplies"  wherever  It 
appears  and  tubstltutlon  therefor  of  "per- 
sonal property".      j 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "  'first  stor- 
age* -  and  Insert  la  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "  'to  first  storage  point'". 

On  page  1,  line  7.  after  "sentence"  insert 
a  period  and  strike  out  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence. 

On  page  2.  line  2.  strike  out  "cost"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "cost,". 

On  page  2.  line  3.  strike  out  "to  ultimate 
distribution  point,". 


The  c(Hnmittee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TRAVEL   EXPENSES   FOR   STUDENT 
TRAINEES 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  a  misunderstanding  about  a 
bill  that  I  called  up  earlier.  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  8798)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? " 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man explain  this  bill? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  This  is  the 
bill  I  called  up  earlier.  It  allows  the 
Government  to  pay  the  transportation 
of  people  being  trained  under  existing 
law  when  they  have  completed  their 
training. 

Mr.  BROWN.  This  is  the  second  bill 
the  gentleman  called  up? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  this  has  a 
very  limited  application;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  That  is  right. 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this  is 
for  payment  of  transportation  of  (jov- 
enunent  employees  who  have  not  been 
promoted.  If  the  Government  employee 
has  been  promoted,  he  gets  paid.  This 
is  for  a  small  group  of  people  who  need 
additional  training  and  who  have  al- 
ready been  promoted  or  who  are  not  to  be 
promoted.  This  allows  them  to  receive 
their  cost  of  transportation  to  their  next 
assignment  only  in  those  areas  that  are 
determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  be  suffering  from  a  manpower 
shortage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  a  blanket 
payment  of  transportation  for  all  new 
Federal  employees? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.    No.  it  is  not. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  7  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946  (60  SUt.  808.  as 
amended:  5  U.S.C.  73b  3(b) )  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  word  "promoted"  wherever  it 
appears  and  substituting  the  word  "as- 
signed." and  by  deleting  the  word  "pro- 
motion" wherever  it  appears  and  substitut- 
ing the  word  "assignment.'' 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  aiul 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat. 
808.  as  amended;  6  UJ9.C.  73b-^(b) )  U 
amended  by  deleting  the  word  'promoted' 
wherever   it   appears  and  substituting   the 


word  'assigned',  and  by  deleting  the  word 
'promotion'  wherever  it  appears  and  sub- 
stituting the  word  'assignment'." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  parsed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
SALES  TAX    ACT 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  258)  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  increase 
the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  certain  gross 
receipts,  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility 
Act  of  1942  to  transfer  certain  parking 
fees  and  other  moneys  to  the  highway 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes: 

CONTERENC*    Repobt     (H.     Rkpt.    No.     1253) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoxises  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HJt. 
258)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sales  Tax  Act  to  Increase  the  rate  of  tax 
Imposed  on  certain  gross  receipts,  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  PaciUty  Act  of  1942  to  transfer  cer- 
tain parking  fees  and  other  moneys  to  the 
highway  fund,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Hoiises  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  insert  the  following: 

"TrrLE    I AMENDMENTS    TO     THZ    DISTKICT     OF 

COLUBCXIA    SALXS   TAX    ACT    AND    THE    DISTRICT 
or  COLUMBIA  USX  TAX  ACT 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  125  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code  47- 
2602)  is  amended  by  striking  out  '2  per 
centum'  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'3  per  centum.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  127  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code  47-2604(a) )  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"'(a)  On  each  sale,  other  than  sales  of 
food  for  human  consumption  off  the  prem- 
ises where  such  food  is  sold,  and  other  than 
sales  or  charges  for  rooms,  lodgings,  or  ac- 
commodations fximlBhed  to  transients,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Conunlssioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.' 

"Sec.  102.  Section  212  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  Use  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code  47-2702) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  '2  per  centum' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '3  per  centum.' 

"Sec.  103.  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  two  sections  of  this  title  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  From 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  such  amend- 
ments, aU  references  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Use  Tas  Act  to  sections  12S  and  127 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  Sales  Tax  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  such  sec- 
tions 125  and  127  as  amended  by  the  first 
section  of  this  title. 

"TITLE    n AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    DISTEICT    OF 

COLUMBIA    INCOME    AND    rEANCHISX    TAX    ACT 
or    1947 

"Sec.  201.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
7(a)  of  title  XII  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as 
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•mended  (61  Stat.  353;  »ec.  47-1886f(a) 
(1).  D.C.  Code.  1961  ed..  Bupp.  Vni),  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows. 

•• '  ( 1 )  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount  of 
tax  due  as  shown  on  the  taxpayer's  retiirn 
Is  due  and  payable  In  full  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed In  this  article  for  the  filing  of  such 

return.' 

"8«c.  202.  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1960. 


"TtriJt    in — MAI, 


KSTATX   OEXD   XZCORDATION 
TAX  ACT 

"Sxc.  301.  Definitions. — When  used  In 
this  title,  unless  otherwise  required  by  the 
context — 

"(a)  The  word  'District'  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(b)  The  word  'Commissioners'  means 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  their  duly  authorized  agents  or 
representatives. 

"(c)  The  word  'deed'  means  any  docu- 
ment, instrument,  or  writing  (other  than  a 
will  and  other  than  a  lease),  regardless  of 
where  made,  executed,  or  delivered  whereby 
any  real  property  in  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla,  or  any  Interest  therein.  Is  conveyed, 
vested,  granted,  bargained,  sold,  transferred, 
or  assigned. 

"(d)  The  words  'real  property'  mean 
every  estate  or  right,  legal  or  equitable, 
present  or  future,  vested  or  contingent  In 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  located 
In  whole  or  in  part  within  the  District. 

"(e)  The  word  'consideration*,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  section  304  of  this 
title,  means  the  price  or  amount  actually 
paid,  or  required  to  be  paid,  for  real  prop- 
erty Including  any  mortgages,  Hens,  or  en- 
cumbrances thereon. 

"(f)  The  word  'person'  means  an  individ- 
ual, partnership,  society,  association.  Joint 
stock  company,  corporation,  estate,  receiver, 
trustee,  assignee,  any  Individual  acting  in 
s  fiduciary  or  representative  capacity, 
whether  appointed  by  a  court  or  otherwise, 
any  combination  of  individuals,  and  any 
other  form  of  unincorporated  enterprise 
owned  or  conducted  by  two  or  more  persons. 
"(g)  The  word  'deficiency'  as  used  in  this 
title  means  the  amount  or  amounts  by  which 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioners  exceeds  the  amount 
shown  as  the  tax  upon  the  retiim  of  the 
person  or  persons  liable  for  the  pa]rment 
thereof. 

"(h)  The  word  'taxpayer'  means  any  i>er- 
son  required  by  this  title  to  pay  a  tax,  or 
file  a  return. 

"Sec.  302.  Exemptions. — The  following 
deeds  shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  title: 

"1.  Deeds  recorded  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

"2.  Deeds  to  property  acquired  by  the 
United  States  of  America  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"3.  Deeds  to  property  acquired  by  an  in- 
stitution, organization,  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, or  government  (other  than  the 
United  States  of  America  or  the  District  of 
Columbia)  entitled  to  exemption  from  real 
property  taxation  under  the  Act  of  December 
24.  1942  (Public  Law  846,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  chapter  826,  second  session) ,  which 
property  was  acquired  solely  for  a  purpose 
or  purposes  which  would  entitle  such  prop- 
erty to  exemption  under  said  Act:  Provided, 
That  a  return,  under  oath,  showing  the  pur- 
pose or  purposes  for  which  such  property 
was  acquired,  shall  accompany  the  deed  at 
the  time  of  Its  offer  for  recordation. 

"4.  Deeds  to  property  acquired  by  an  In- 
stitution, organization,  corporation,  or  as- 
sociation entitled  to  exemption  from  real 
property  taxation  by  special  Act  of  Congress, 
which  property  was  acquired  solely  for  a  pur- 
pose or  purposes  for  which  such  special  ex- 


emption was  granted:  Provided,  That  ft  re- 
turn, under  oath,  showing  the  purpoae  or 
purpoees  for  which  such  property  was  ac- 
quired, shall  accompany  the  deed  at  the  time 
of  its  offer  for  recordation. 

"5.  Deeds  which  secure  a  debt  or  other 
obligation. 

"6.  Deeds  which,  without  additional  con- 
sideration, confirm,  correct,  modify,  or  sup- 
plement a  deed  previously  recorded. 

"7.  Deeds  between  husband   and  wife,  or 
parent  and  child,  without  actual  considera- 
tion therefor. 
"8.  Tax  deeds. 

"9.  Deeds  of  release  of  property  which  Is 
security  for  a  debt  or  other  obligation. 

"Sec.  303.  Imposition  of  Tax. — (a)  There 
is  hereby  ImjHJsed  on  each  deed  at  the  time 
It  Is  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  for 
recordation  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of 
1  per  centum  of  the  consideration  for  such 
deed:  Provided,  That  in  any  case  where  ap- 
plication of  the  rate  of  tax  to  the  considera- 
tion for  a  deed  results  In  a  total  tax  of  less 
than  $1  the  tax  shall  be  «1. 

"(b)  Each  such  deed  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  return  under  oath  in  such  form 
as  the  Commissioners  may  prescribe,  exe- 
cuted by  all  the  parties  to  the  deed,  setting 
forth  the  consideration  for  the  deed,  the 
amoimt  of  tax  payable,  and  such  other  Infor- 
mation as  the  Commissioners  may  require. 
"(c)  The  parties  to  a  deed  which  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioners  for  recordation 
shaU  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  section: 
Prortded,  That  neither  the  United  States  nor 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  subject  to 
such  Uabllity. 

"(d)   The  Commissioners  are  authorized — 
"(1)    to   prescribe   by    regulation   for   rea- 
sonable extensions  of  time  for  the  filing  of 
the   return   required   by   subsection    (b)    of 
this  section;  and 

"(2)  to  waive  as  to  any  party  to  a  deed 
the  requirement  for  the  filing  of  a  return 
by  such  party  whenever  It  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioners  that  a  return 
cannot  be  filed:  Provided.  That  any  waiver 
granted  by  the  Commissioners  to  a  party 
shall  not,  unless  specifically  authorized,  be 
deemed  to  be  a  waiver  as  to  any  other  party. 
Any  waiver  made  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  affect  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"Sec.  304.  Absence  of  Consideration. — 
Where  no  price  or  amount  Is  paid  or  re- 
quired to  be  paid  for  real  property  or  where 
such  price  or  amount  Is  nominal,  the  con- 
sideration for  the  deed  to  such  property 
shall,  for  purposes  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  title,  be  construed  to  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  real  property,  and  the  tax  shall 
be  based  upon  such  fair  market  value.  In 
any  such  case,  the  return  required  to  be  filed 
with  the  deed  shall  contain  such  informa- 
tion as  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  real 
property  as  the  Commissioners  shall  require. 
Whenever.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, a  return  does  not  contain  sufficient 
information  as  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  real  property,  the  Commissioners  are 
authorized  to  make  a  determination  thereof 
from  the  best  information  available. 

"Sec.  305.  Investigation  bt  Commission- 
ers.— TTie  Commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  correctness  of  any  return, 
statement,  affidavit,  or  other  document  filed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  or 
pursuant  to  any  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioners promulgated  hereunder,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness 
of  any  payment  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
title,  or  the  consideration  for  any  deed  upon 
which  a  tax  is  imposed,  are  authorized  to 
examine  any  books,  papers,  records,  or 
memorandums  of  any  person  bearing  upon 
such  matters  and  may  summon  any  person 
to  appear  and  produce  books,  records,  papers, 
or  memorandums  pertaining  thereto  and  to 


give    testimony    or    answer    interrogatories 
under   oath   respecting   the   same,   and   th« 
Commissioners  shall  have  power  to  admin- 
ister oaths  to  such  person  or  persons.    Such 
BVimmons  may  be  served  by  any  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department.    If  any 
person    having    been    personally    summoned 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  the  summons 
issued  as  herein  provided  then,  and  In  that 
event,  the  Commissioners  may  report  that 
fact  to  the  United  SUtes  DUtrlct  Court  for 
the    District    of    Columbia,    or   one   of    the 
Judges  thereof,  and  said  court  or  any  Judge 
thereof    hereby    Is    empowered    to    compel 
obedience    to    such    summons    to    the    same 
extent    as    witnesses    may    be   compelled    to 
obey  the  subpenas  of  that  court.     Any  per- 
son   In    custody    or    control    of    any    books, 
papers,    records,    or    memorandums    bearing 
upon  the  matters  to  which  reference  Is  here- 
in   made    who    shall    refuse    to    permit    the 
examination   by   the   Commissioners  or  any 
person    designated    by    them    of    any    such 
books,  papers,  records,  or  memorandums,  or 
who  shall  obstruct  or  hinder   the  Commis- 
sioners  or   any  person   designated   by   them 
In   the   examination  of   any   books,    papers, 
records,  or  memorandums,  shall  upon  con- 
viction thereof  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
provided  In  this  title. 

"Sec.  306.  Recordation. — Except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  tlUe,  no  deed  shall  be 
recorded  by  the  Commissioners  until  the  re- 
turn required  by  this  title  shall  have  been 
filed,  and  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title  shall 
have  been  paid. 

"Sec.  307.  Presumptions  and  Burden  of 
Proof. — For  the  piupose  of  proper  adminis- 
tration of  this  title  and  to  prevent  evasion 
of  the  tax  hereby  Imposed,  It  shall  be  pre- 
svmied  that  all  deeds  are  taxable  and  the 
burden  shall  be  upon  the  taxpayer  to  show 
that  a  deed  Is  exempt  from  tax. 

"Sec.  308.  Deficiencies  in  Tax. —  (a)  If  a 
deficiency  In  tax  is  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioners, the  person  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment thereof  shall  be  notified  by  registered 
or  certified  mail  of  said  determination  which 
shall  Include  a  statement  of  taxes  due  and 
given  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days 
after  such  notice  Is  sent  in  which  to  file  a 
protest  with  the  Conunissloners  and  show 
cause  or  reason  why  the  deficiency  should 
not  be  paid.  If  no  protest  Is  filed  within 
such  thirty-day  period,  the  deficiency  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioners  shall  be 
final.  If  a  protest  Is  filed  within  said  pe- 
riod of  thirty  days,  opportunity  for  hearing 
thereon  shall  be  granted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  a  final  decision  thereon  shall  be 
made  as  quickly  as  practicable  and  notice 
of  such  decision,  together  with  a  statement 
of  taxes  finally  determined  to  be  due,  shall 
be  sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall  to  the 
person  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  de- 
ficiency. 

"(b)  Any  deficiency  In  tax  which  has  be- 
come final  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall,  If  no 
protest  Is  filed,  be  due  and  payable  within 
ten  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty- 
day  period  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  thU 
section  or.  If  a  protest  Is  filed,  shall  be  due 
and  payable  within  ten  days  after  notice  of 
the  final  decision  of  the  Commissioners  upon 
such  protest  Is  sent  to  the  person  liable 
for  payment  of  the  deficiency. 

"Sec.  309.  Penalties  and  Interest. — (a)  In 
case  of  any  failure  to  make  and  file  a  cor- 
rect return  as  required  by  this  title  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  this  title  or  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioners  in  pursuance 
of  this  title.  5  per  centum  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  title  shall  be  added  to  such 
tax  for  each  month  or  fraction  thereof  that 
such  failure  continues,  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  In  the  aggregate,  except  that  when 
a  return  is  filed  after  such  time  and  It  Is 
shown  that  the  failure  to  file  was  due  to  rea- 
sonable cause  and  not  due  to  neglect  the 
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Commissioners  may  In  their  discretion 
waive,  In  whole  or  in  part,  the  addition  to 
the  tax  provided  by  this  subsection. 

"(b)  The  amount  added  to  any  tax  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  col- 
lected at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  and  as  a  part  of  the  tax  luless  the 
tax  has  been  paid  before  the  discovery  of 
neglect. 

"(c)  Interest  upon  the  amount  finally  de- 
termined as  a  deficiency  shall  be  assessed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  deficiency,  and  shall 
be  collected  as  a  part  of  the  tax.  at  the  rate 
of  one- half  of  1  per  centum  per  month  or 
portion  of  a  month,  from  the  date  prescribed 
for  the  payment  of  the  tax  to  the  date  the 
deficiency  is  assessed. 

"(d)  If  the  time  for  payment  of  any  part 
of  a  deficiency  Is  extended,  there  shall  be 
collected,  as  a  part  of  the  tax,  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  deficiency  the  time  for  payment 
of  which  Is  so  extended  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  per  month  or  portion 
of  a  month  for  the  period  of  the  extension. 
If  a  part  of  the  deficiency  the  time  for  pay- 
ment of  which  Is  so  extended  is  not  paid  In 
full,  together  with  all  penalties  and  interest 
due  thereon,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  the  extension,  then  interest  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per 
month  or  portion  of  a  month  shall  be  added 
and  collected  on  such  unpaid  amount  from 
the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  period  oi 
the  extension  until  it  Is  paid. 

"(e)  If  any  part  of  any  deficiency  is  due 
to  negligence,  or  intentional  disregard  of 
rules  and  regtUatlons  but  without  intent  to 
defraud,  6  per  centum  at  the  total  amount 
of  the  deficiency  (in  addition  to  such  de- 
ficiency) shall  be  assessed,  collected,  and 
paid  In  the  same  manner  as  if  It  were  a 
deficiency. 

"(f)  If  any  part  of  any  deficiency  Is  due 
to  fraud  with  Intent  to  evade  tax,  then  60 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  the  de- 
ficiency (in  addition  to  such  deficiency) 
shall  be  so  assessed,  collected,  and  paid. 

"(g)  Where  a  deficiency,  or  any  interest 
or  additional  amounts  assessed  In  connec- 
tion therewith  under  subsections  (c),  (e), 
or  (f)  is  not  paid  in  full  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  this  section,  there  shall  be 
collected  as  part  of  the  tax  interest  upon 
the  unpaid  amount  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  per  month  or  portion  of  a 
month  from  the  date  when  such  unpaid 
amount  was  due  until  It  Is  paid. 

"(h)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
at  the  request  of  the  taxpayer  to  extend  the 
time  for  payment  by  the  taxpayer  of  the 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this  title, 
whether  determined  as  a  deficiency  or  other- 
wise, for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  months 
from  the  date  prescribed  for  the  payment  of 
such  tax. 

"Sec.  310.  Compromise  and  Settlement.— 
(a)  Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners there  shall  arise  with  respect 
of  any  tax  imposed  under  this  title  any  doubt 
as  to  the  liability  of  the  taxpayer  or  the  col- 
lectibility of  the  tax  for  any  reason  whatso- 
ever, the  Commissioners  may  compromise 
such  tax. 

"(b)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  enter  into  a  written  agreement  with  any 
person  relating  to  the  liability  of  such  per- 
son for  pajrment  of  the  tax  Imposed  under 
this  title.  Any  such  agreement  which  is  ap- 
proved by  the  CommisBloners  and  the  tax- 
payer involved,  or  his  authorized  agent  or 
representative,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
and — except  upon  a  showing  of  fraud,  mal- 
feasance, or  misrepresentation  of  a  material 
fact — the  case  shall  not  be  reopened  as  to 
the  matters  agreed  upon  or  the  agreement 
modified;  and  In  any  suit  or  proceeding  re- 
lating to  the  tax  liability  of  the  taxpayer 
such  agreement  shall  not  be  annulled,  modi- 
fied, set  aside,  or  disregarded. 

"(c)  Any  person  who,  in  connection  with 
any  compromlM  under  this  section  ot  offer 


of  such  compromise  or  in  connection  with 
any  written  agreement  under  this  section 
or  offer  to  enter  into  any  such  agreement, 
conceals  from  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  any  material  fact  re- 
lating to  the  tax  imposed  by  this  title;  de- 
stroys, mutilates,  or  falsifies  any  books, 
documents,  or  record;  or  makes  under  oath 
any  false  statements  relating  to  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  title  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  tl.OOO  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.  All  prosecutions  under  this  section 
shall  be  brought  in  the  municipal  court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  name  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  information  by  the 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  of  his  assistants. 

"Sec.  311.  Compromise  of  Penalties  and 
Adjustment  or  Interest. — The  Commission- 
ers shall  have  the  power  for  cause  shown  to 
compromise  any  penalty  which  may  be  Im- 
posed under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The 
Commissioners  may  adjust  any  Interest, 
where.  In  their  opinion,  the  facts  In  the  case 
warrant  such  action. 

"Qmc.  312.  LrMiTATioMs. — (a)  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  the 
amount  of  any  tax  imposed  by  this  title 
shall  be  assessed  within  three  years  after 
the  deed  Is  recorded  by  the  Commissioners 
and  no  proceeding  In  court  without  assess- 
ment for  the  collection  of  such  tax  shall 
be  begun  after  the  expiration  of  such  period. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  false  or  fraudulent 
return,  with  the  intent  to  evade  tax,  the  tax 
may  be  assessed,  or  a  proceeding  in  court  for 
collection  of  such  tax  may  be  begun  without 
assessment,  at  any  time. 

"(c)  In  case  of  a  willful  attempt  in  any 
manner  to  defeat  or  evade  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  title,  the  tax  may  be  assessed,  or  a 
proceeding  in  court  for  the  collection  of  such 
tax  may  be  begun  without  assessment,  at 
anytime. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  failure  to  file  a  re- 
turn, the  tax  may  be  assessed,  or  a  proceed- 
ing in  court  for  collection  of  such  tax  may 
be  begun  without  assessment,  at  any  time. 

"(e)  Where,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  prescribed  in  this  section  for  the  as- 
sessment of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title,  the 
Commissioners  and  the  taxpayer  have  con- 
sented In  writing  to  Its  assessment  after 
such  time,  the  tax  may  be  assessed  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period 
agreed  upon.  The  period  so  agreed  upon 
may  be  extended  by  subsequent  agreements 
In  writing  made  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period   previously  agreed   upon. 

"(f)  The  nmning  of  the  period  of  limita- 
tions provided  in  this  section  on  the  making 
of  assessments,  or  the  collection  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  title  in  any  manner  author- 
ized by  law,  shall  be  suspended  for  any 
period  during  which  the  Commissioners  are 
prohibited  from  making  the  assessment  or 
frcon  collecting  said  tax,  and  for  ninety  days 
thereafter :  Provided,  That  In  any  case  where 
a  proceeding  is  commenced  by  a  taxpayer 
in  any  court  in  connection  with  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  title,  the  running  of  the 
period  of  limitations  shall  be  suspended  for 
the  period  of  the  pendency  of  such  proceed- 
ing and  for  ninety  days  after  the  decision  of 
the  court  shall  have  become  final  or.  If  the 
proceeding  shall  have  been  dismissed  or 
otherwise  disposed  of,  iat  a  period  of  ninety 
days  after  such  dismissal  or  other  disposi- 
tion. 

"Sec.  313.  Administration  of  Oaths. — The 
Commissioners  are  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  and  affidavits  In  relation  to  any  mat- 
ter or  proceeding  conducted  by  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  and  duties  under 
this  title. 

"Sec.  314.  Appeal. —  (a)  Any  person  ag- 
grieved by  any  assessment  of  a  deficiency 
In  tax  finally  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioners under  the  provisions  of  section  808 
of  this  title  may  appeal  to  the  District  of 


Columbia  Tax  Court  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  set  forth  in  sec' 
tions  3,  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12  of  title  DC 
of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1087. 
and  for  other  purposes',  approved  May  16, 
1938,  as  amended  and  as  the  same  may  here- 
inafter be  amended. 

"(b)  The  remedy  provided  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
take  away  from  the  taxpayer  any  remedy 
which  he  might  have  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  but  no  suit  by  the  taxpayer 
for  the  recovery  of  any  part  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed shall  be  instituted  or  maintained  in 
any  coxirt  if  the  taxpayer  has  elected  to  file 
an  appeal  with  respect  to  such  tax,  or  any 
part  thereof,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
Blons  of  subsection   (a)   of  this  section. 

"Sec.  315.  Refunds  and  Collection. — The 
provisions  of  section  14  of  title  IX  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937. 
as  added  by  the  Act  of  May  16,  1938,  and 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  26,  1939,  and 
as  added  by  section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  10, 
1952.  and  the  provisions  of  section  1601  and 
section  1602  of  title  XVI  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Works  Act  of  1954  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
title. 

"Sec.  316.  Stamps. — The  Commissioners 
are  authorized  to  prescribe  by  regulation 
such  methods  or  devices,  or  both.  Including 
the  use  of  a  stamp  or  stamps,  for  the  evi- 
dencing of  payment,  and  the  collection  of 
the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  title,  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  title. 

"Sec.  317.  Promulgation  of  Rules  and 
Regulations. — The  Commissioners  are  here- 
by authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  318.  Abatement. — The  Commission- 
ers are  authorized  to  abate  the  unpaid  por- 
tion of  any  tax  due  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  or  any  liability  in  respect 
thereof,  if  the  Commissioners  determine 
under  rule  or  regulation  prescribed  by  them 
that  the  administration  and  collection  costs 
Involved  would  not  warrant  collection  of  the 
amount  due. 

"Sec.  319.  Elimination  of  Fractional 
Stamps  ob.  Devices. — For  the  purpose  of 
avoiding.  In  the  case  oi  any  stamps  or  de- 
vices employed  pxirsuant  to  authority  of  this 
title,  the  Issuance  of  stamps  or  the  employ- 
ment of  devices  representing  fractional  parts 
of  $1,  the  Commissioners  are  authorized, 
in  their  discretion,  to  limit  the  denomina- 
tions of  such  stamps  or  devices  to  amounts 
representing  $1  or  multiples  of  $1,  and  to 
prescribe  further  that  where  part  of  the  tax 
due  Is  a  fraction  of  tl,  the  tax  paid  shall  be 
paid  to  the  nearest  dollar. 

"Sec.  320.  General  Criminal  Penalty. — 
Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this  title 
for  which  no  specific  penalty  Is  provided,  or 
any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
under  the  authority  of  this  title,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  t>f  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
to  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  to  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Prosecutions  for  violations  of  this  title  shall 
be  on  information  filed  in  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
name  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants,  ex- 
cept for  such  violations  as  are  felonies,  and 
prosecutions  for  such  violations  as  are  fel- 
onies shall  be  by  the  United  States  attorney 
in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  of 
his  assistants. 

"Sec.  321.  Criminal  Pxnaltt  as  to 
Stamps. — (1)  Any  person  who,  with  intent  to 
defraud,  alters,  forges,  makes,  or  counterfeits 
any  stamp,  or  other  device  prescribed  under 
authority  of  this  title  for  the  collection  or 
payment  of  any  tax  Imposed  by  this  title,  or 
sells,  lends,  or  has  in  his  possession  any  such 
altered,  forged,  or   counterfeited  stamp,  or 
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other  device,  or  makes,  uses,  sells,  or  has  in 
his  possessloQ  sny  material  in  Imitation  of 
the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  stamp,  or  other  device;  or 

"(3)  Fraudulently  cuts,  tears,  or  removes 
firom  any  deed,  parchment,  paper.  Instru- 
ment, writing,  or  article,  upon  which  any  tax 
is  Imposed  by  this  title,  any  sdhesive  stamp 
or  the  impression  of  any  stamp,  die.  plate, 
or  other  article  provided,  made,  or  \ised  in 
pursuance  of  this  title;  or 

"(3)  Fraudulently  uses.  Joins,  fixes,  or 
places  to,  with,  or  upon  any  deed,  parch- 
ment, paper.  Inrtriunent,  writing,  or  article, 
upon  which  a  tax  la  imposed  by  this  title, 


of  the  raU  or  rates  in  eflect  on  January  1.     operate  and  malnUin  only  those  parking  fa- 
oi  wic  rttk«  ot  *»«•  "*  *  cintles   which  have   been  established   prior 

to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section.    No 


19«1.' 

"Sac  402.  Section  207  of  title  n  of  such 
Act  (sec  43-lflOe.  DC.  Code.  1981  ed.)  is 
f^m»T,AMt  by  sulking  to  per  centum' 
wherever  it  occurs  in  such  section  and  In 
each  such  instance  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'75  per  centum*. 

"Sec.  403.  Section  208  of  title  XI  of  such 
Act  (sec.  43-1607,  D.C.  Code.  1961  ed.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"'(c)  If  at  any  time,  or  from  time  to 
time,  the   Commissioners  ihall  change  the 


Buch  existing  parking  fadlity  shall  b«  ex- 
panded or  otherwise  altered  except  to  the  ex- 
tent as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  its  con- 
tinued operation  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  was  being  operated  immediately  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  This 
secUon  shall  not  apply  to  (1)  any  parking 
facility  which  is  limited  to  use  by  offlcers  and 
employees  of  the  OovemmenU  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  reason  of  their  employment  by  any  such 
Government.  (2)  any  fringe  parking  facil- 
ity, and   (3)  any  parking  facility  located  on 


established    sanitary    sewer    service    charge.  _  _ 

"(a)   any  adhesive  stamp,  or  the  impres-     the  sanitaiy  sewer  service  charge  for    any      "^  "V"  Ij^'t^'oirtrtcrof  C^iumbirb^neath 
an  of  any  stamp,  die.  plate,  or  other  article,     period  beginning  prior  to  any  such  change     ^ /^j  J^^^^        ^iq^  of  a  public  highway/ 

"      and  ending  thereafter  shall  be  prorated  on  ig^  504   aJI  fees  and  other  moneys  which 

a   monthly   basis,   in   accordance   with    the  »*^  '^  ~*  '"=" 

established  charges  prevailing  In  the  re^ec- 

tlve  periods.' 

"Sec  404.  The  provisions  of  this  titie  shaU 

become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  third 

month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


sion 

which  has  been  cut,  torn,  or  removed  from 
any  other  deed,  parchment,  paper,  instru- 
ment, writing,  or  article  upon  which  any 
tax  is  imposed  by  this  title;  or 

"(b)  any  adhesive  stamp  or  the  Impression 
of  any  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  article  of 
insufficient  value;  or 

"(c)  any  forged  or  counterfeited  stamp, 
OK  the  impression  of  any  forged  or  counter- 
felted  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  article;  or 
"(4)  (a)  WllUully  removes,  or  altws  the 
cancellation  or  defacing  marks  of,  or  other- 
wise prepares,  any  adhesive  stamp,  with  In- 
tent to  use,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  used, 
after  it  has  already  been  \ised;  or 

"(b)  knowingly  or  wUUully  buys,  sells. 
oflers  for  sale,  or  gives  away,  any  such  washed 
or  restored  stamp  to  any  person  for  use,  or 
knowingly  uses  the  same;  or 

"(c)  knowingly  and  without  lawful  exc\ise 
(the  burden  of  proof  of  such  excuse  being 
on  the  accused)  has  in  possession  any 
washed,  restored,  or  altered  stamp,  which 
has  been  removed  from  any  deed,  parch- 
ment, paper,  Instnunent.  writing,  package, 
or  article; 

shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
t£,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both. 

"Sic.  322.  DisPOsmoN  of  Funds. — All 
moneys  collected  under  this  title  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sxc.  823.  SxPAEABn-rrr  Clausx. — If  any 
provision  of  this  title,  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances,  is 
held  invalid  the  remainder  of  this  title,  and 
the  application  erf  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

"Sxc.  324.  ApraoPXiATTONS. — There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ca^y- 
tng  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  stamps  or  other  devices  for 
evidencing  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  title. 

"Sxc.  325.  Eyrxcnvi  Dati. — The  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  take  eflect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  sixtieth  day  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

"Sxc.  326.  Shobt  Trn.x. — This  title  may  be 
cited  as  the  'District  of  Columbia  Real 
Bstate  Deed  Recordation  Tax  Act'. 

"TXTLZ  IV — AMXMDMENTS  TO  WATKX  RXMT  KATXS 
AMD  SANrrAXT  SXWEB  SZSVICX  CHAKGXS 

"Sac.  401.  Section  101  of  title  I  of  the  Dts- 
trlct  of  Columbia  Public  Works  Act  of  1964 
(68  Stat.  101:  sec.  43-1520c.  DC.  Code.  1951 
ed.)  is  amended  by  inserting  the  subsec- 
tion designation  '(a)'  Immediately  after 
'Sec.  101 '.  and  by  adding  to  such  section  the 
following  subsection : 

"'(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  authorized.  In  their  discretion,  to 
Increase  the  rates  charged  by  the  District  for 
water  and  water  services  furnished  by  the 
District  water  supply  system;  Provided,  That 
»o  such  Increase  shall  exceed  26  per  centum 


"TTTLE     V AMENDMENTS    TO    THX    DISTKICT    OF 

COLUMBIA    MOTOR    vralCl.E  PASKIItO    rACHJTT 
ACT  or   194> 

"Sec.    501.    Section    7    of    the    District    of 
Col%imbi%    Motor    Vehicle    Parking    Facility 
Act  of  1942  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'Sec  7.  All  fees  and  other  moneys  col- 
lected   under    this    Act.    including    all    fees 
collected  pursuant  to  section  11  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  to 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
In  part  against  the  revenues  of  such  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1939,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  April  4.  1938 
(District   of    Columbia    Code,    sec    40-«lfl). 
and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the   Commissioners   of   the   District   of   Co- 
lumbia to  provide  for  the  parking  of  auto- 
mobiles in  the  Municipal  Center",  approved 
June  6,  1940  (54  Stat.  241).  and  all  moneys 
derived  from  the  sale  or  assignment  of  any 
property,  real  or  personal,  shall  be  deposited 
in    a   special    account   within    the    highway 
fund  established  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  tax 
on  motor-vehicle  fuels  sold  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  April  23.   1924,  as  amended   (Dis- 
trict    of     Columbia     Code.     sec.     47-1901). 
Moneys   deposited    in   such   special    account 
shall  be  available,   first,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  enforcing  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  parking  of  vehicles  In 
the  District  of  Columbis;  second,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  operating  parking  facilities 
under  this  Act;   third,  for  the  acquisition, 
creation,  and  operation  of  parking  facilities 
exempt  from   section    10   of  this   Act;    and 
fourth,   for   the   maintenance   of  highways 
vrtthln  the  District  of  Columbia,   including 
the  removal  of  snow  and  ice  therefrom,  and 
the  purchase  or  rental  of  necessary  equip- 
ment.' 

"Sbc.  502.  The  first  sentence  of  section  8 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  *The  Conunlssioners  shall 
Include  in  their  annual  budget  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  from  the  high- 
way fund  established  in  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  of  April  23,  1924,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.' 

"Sic.  503.  The  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  is 
amended  by  rentmibeiing  section  10  thereof 
as  section  11  and  by  Inserting  immediately 
following  section  9  the  following  new  sec- 
tioo: 

"  'Sec  10.  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  no  real  pr(H?erty  shall  be 
acquired  under  the  authority  of  thim  Act  for 
use  as  a  parking  facility  on  or  after  the  data 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  and  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  agency  are  avthoriaed  to 


have  been  deposited  in  the  special  account 
of  the  Treasiiry  of  the  United  States  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  7  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility 
Act  of  1942  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
si>ecial  account  established  in  the  highway 
fund  by  the  amendment  made  to  section  7 
of  such  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Act  of  1942 
by  section  501  of  this  title,  and  such  funds 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  provided 
in  such  amendment  to  such  section  7. 

"rrrut  n — amxhdmimt   of   pubuc  law    S74. 

EIGHTY -PiaST     CONCaXSS.     TO     IMCLUDB     TIU 
DISTBICT  of  COLUMBIA 

"S»c  601.  SecUon  9(8)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1960  (20  UJ8.C.  244  (8)).  la 
amended  by  inserting  the  District  of  Oo- 
limibla.'  after  'Guam,'." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bill. 
Alan  Biblx. 
BiK  A.  Smtts, 
J.  Olxnic  Bkall. 
Managers  on  the  Part  0/  the  Senate. 

John  L.  McMtllam, 
Fbank  W  Bubkx, 
JOXL  T.  Bkothtll, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  UoiLse. 

Statqcint 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Housa 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  258)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to 
Increase  the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  certain 
gross  receipts,  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Blotor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act 
of  1942  to  transfer  certain  parking  fees  and 
other  moneys  to  the  highway  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserts  a  substitute.  The  House  recedes  from 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  The  differences  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to 
in  conference  are  noted  In  the  following  out- 
line, except  for  Incidental  changes  made 
necessary  by  reason  of  agreements  reached 
by  the  conferees  and  minor  and  clarifying 
changes. 

TTriJC     I — AICZNDMKNTS     TO     THI     DISTBICT     OF 
COLUMBIA     BALES     AND    USB    TAX     ACT 

Title  I  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
Identical  to  sections  1.  2,  and  3  of  the  House 
bUl. 

1TTLS  n — axEitDicnrrs  to   mx  distbict  of 
cxiLUMBiA  nrcon  ako  fbahcribk  tax  act 

OF    1B47 

Sectloa  401  of  title  TV  of  the  Senate 
aBBendmettt  annenilB  paragraph  (1)   of  sub- 
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■ectton  (7)  (a)  of  Utte  xn  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947  so  as  to  provide  that  the  amount 
of  tax  due  the  District  from  a  taxpayer  shall 
be  due  and  payable  In  full  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed in  the  act  for  the  filing  of  the  tax- 
payer's return. 

Effect  of  this  change  is  to  eliminate  In- 
stallment payments  wlilch  are  presently  al- 
lowed under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(7)  (a)  of  title  xn.  This  amendment  does 
not  affect  the  time  of  payment  of  Individual 
Income  taxes.  Svioh  taxes  are,  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (7)  (a),  payable  In  full  at 
the  time  prescribed  for  filing  Individual  In- 
come tax  retvirns. 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
visions. 

Title  n  of  the  proposed  conference  sub- 
■titute  is  identical  with  the  provisions  of 
title  rv  of  the  Senate  amendment  with  only 
appropriate  renumbering  changes. 

TITLX  m aXAL  ISTATX  DIED  BXCOBOATION  TAX 

ACT 

Title  V  of  the  Senate  amendment  creates 
an  entirely  new  tax  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  tax.  which  U  imposed  upon 
deeds  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  tor 
recordation,  will  produce  an  estimated  reve- 
nue of  91,500,000  per  year,  and  is  a  method 
of  raising  revenue  which  in  various  forms  Is 
In  common  usage  in  the  States. 

Section  601  of  title  V  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contains  a  number  of  important  defi- 
nitions. "Deed"  Is  defined  as  any  type  of 
Instrument,  document,  or  writing  (other 
than  a  will  and  other  than  a  lease)  which 
accomplishes  the  transfer  of  any  interest  in 
real  property  in  the  DUtrict.  "Real  prop- 
erty" is  defined  to  Include  any  kind  of  estate 
or  right,  legal  or  equitable,  vested  or  con- 
tingent, in  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments located  in  whole  or  in  part  within  the 
District.  "Consideration"  is  defined  as  the 
actual  purchase  price  paid  or  required  to  be 
paid  for  real  property. 

Section  502  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tains the  exemptions  from  tax.  The  class  of 
deeds  exempt  are  deeds  recorded  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  deeds  to  prop- 
erty acquired  by  the  United  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  deeds  to  property  ac- 
quired solely  for  an  exempt  purpose  by  in- 
stitutions, organizations,  corporations,  asso- 
ciations, and  foreign  governments  entitled  to 
exemption  under  the  general  real  property 
exemption  statute  in  force  in  the  District 
(act  of  December  24,  1042),  deeds  to  prop- 
erty acquired  solely  for  an  exempt  purpose 
by  specially  exempt  groups,  deeds  secur- 
ing a  debt  or  other  obligation,  deeds  which, 
without  additional  consideration  confirm, 
correct,  modify,  or  supplement  a  previously 
recorded  deed,  deeds  l>etween  husband  and 
wife,  or  parent  and  child,  without  actual 
consideration,  tax  deeds,  and  deeds  wliich 
release  property  which  is  security  for  a  debt 
or  other  obligation. 

Section  603  of  the  Senate  amendment  im- 
poses a  tax  (with  a  minimum  of  $1)  upon 
each  deed  at  the  time  it  is  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners  lor  recordation  at  the  rate 
of  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  considera- 
tion for  the  deed.  This  section  requires  that 
each  deed  submitted  to  the  Commissioners 
Bhall  be  accompanied  by  a  return  under  oath 
on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners executed  by  all  of  the  parties  to  the 
deed  setting  forth  the  consideration,  the 
amount  of  tax,  and  such  other  information 
as  the  Commissioners  may  require.  All 
parties  to  a  deed  (except  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia)  are  made 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  payment  of 
the  tax.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
under  certain  conditions  to  waive  the  filing 
of  a  return  or  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
filing  of  a  return.  Section  504  relates  to  the 
tax  to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  a  deed  for 
which  there  was.  In  fact,  no  price  or  amount 
paid  or  to  be  paid,  or  where  such  price  was 


nominal.  This  section  requires,  in  that 
event,  that  the  parties  to  the  deed  represent 
to  the  Commissioners  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
deed  and,  if  the  information  provided  the 
Commissioners  is  insufficient,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  authorized  to  determine  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  from  the  liest 
information  available  to  them.  The  tax  will 
be  based  upon  the  fair  market  vsdue  of  the 
property. 

Section  605  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioners  to  make  Investi- 
gations for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
correctness  of  any  documents  filed  with  them 
in  connection  with  a  deed,  including  the 
right  to  examine  witnesses  and  to  require  the 
production  of  records  and  other  materials. 
This  section  also  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioners to  administer  oaths  and  to  summon 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  neces- 
sary information.  In  the  event  of  a  neglect 
or  refusal  upon  the  part  of  a  person  sum- 
moned to  ol>ey  the  summons,  provision  is 
made  for  its  enforcement  through  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  the  event  any  person  who  has  control  or 
custody  of  materials  bearing  upon  the  mat- 
ters investigated  by  the  Commissioners  re- 
fuses to  permit  the  examination  of  such 
materials,  or  if  any  person  hinders  the  Com- 
missioners in  making  an  examination,  a 
criminal  penalty  is  provided. 

Section  506  of  the  Senate  Amendment 
states  that  the  Commissioners,  except  as 
otherwise  provided,  shall  not  record  a  deed 
until  the  necessary  return  has  been  made,  as 
required  by  the  title,  and  the  tax  has  been 
satisfied. 

Section  507  of  the  Senate  Amendment  pro- 
vides that  all  deeds  are  presumed  to  be  tax- 
able, and  imposes  the  burden  of  showing 
otherwise  upon  the  taxpayer. 

Section  508  of  the  Senate  Amendment 
authorizes  the  Commissioners  to  determine 
deficiencies  in  tax  in  cases  where  an  im- 
proper tax  has  been  paid.  Opportunity  in 
such  cases  is  given  to  the  person  liable  for 
payment  of  the  tax  to  protest  the  deficiency 
and  show  cause  or  reason  at  a  hearing  why 
it  should  not  be  paid. 

Section  509  of  the  Senate  Amendment  con- 
tains provisions  for  the  imposition  of  civil 
penalties  and  interest,  and  includes  author- 
ity in  the  Commissioners  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  waive  penalties  as  well  as  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  payment  of  a  tax  by 
the  taxpayer. 

Section  510  of  the  Senate  Amendment 
authorizes  the  Commissioners  to  compro- 
mise a  tax  when  there  is  doubt  as  to  the 
liability  of  the  taxpayer  or  doubt  as  to  the 
collectibility  of  the  tax.  The  Commissioners 
also  are  authorized  by  this  section  to  enter 
into  a  written  agreement  with  a  taxpayer  as 
to  the  amount  of  his  tax  liability.  This  sec- 
tion provides  further  that  where,  in  con- 
nection with  a  compromise  or  agreement,  a 
person  involved  with  that  matter  conceals 
material  facte  or  destroys,  mutilates,  or 
falsifies  books,  documents,  or  records  or 
makes  under  oath  false  statements  relating 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  this  title,  such  person 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both.  Prosecutions  in  such  matters 
are  to  be  brought  in  the  Municipal  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  information  by 
the  Corporation  Counsel  in  the  name  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Section  511  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioners  for  caiise  shown 
to  compromise  penalties  and  adjust  interest. 

Section  512  of  the  Senate  amendment 
contains  provisions  relating  to  the  periods 
within  which  the  Commissioners  may  make 
assessments  of  tax  and  may  proceed  In  court 
to  enforce  collection  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  mie. 

Section  513  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes   the    Commissioners   to   administer 


oaths  and  affidavits  in  matters  arising  under 
this  title. 

Section  514  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tains provisions  relating  to  ap(>eals  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Tax  Court  and  states 
that  the  right  to  such  an  appeal  shall  not 
be  an  exclusive  right,  but  that  the  taxpayer 
shall  retain  any  other  remedies  which  he  may 
have  under  any  other  provision  of  law.  How- 
ever, if  the  taxpayer  elects  to  proceed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Tax  Court  he  is  not 
permitted  to  file  a  suit  in  another  court  for 
recovery  of  the  tax  or  any  part  thereof. 

Section  515  of  the  Senate  amendment  In- 
corporates by  reference  for  tax  refund  pur- 
poses provisions  already  in  existence  for  other 
District  taxes.  This  section  also  incorporates 
by  reference  the  collection  procedures  avail- 
able to  the  Commissioners  under  the  per- 
sonal property  tax  laws  of  the  District. 

Section  516  of  the  Senate  <  amendment 
authorizes  the  Commissioners  to  prescribe 
by  regulation  such  methods  or  devices,  or 
both,  including  the  use  of  a  stamp  or  stamps, 
for  the  evidencing  of  payment,  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  title, 
as  the  Commissioners  may  deem  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  administration  of  this 
tiUe. 

Section  517  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioners  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

Section  518  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioners  to  al>ate  the  un- 
paid portion  of  any  tax  due,  or  any  liability 
in  respect  thereof,  if  it  appears  to  the  Com- 
missioners, under  rules  or  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  them,  that  the  administration  and 
collection  costs  involved  would  not  warrant 
collection  of  the  amount  due. 

Section  519  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioners,  in  the  event 
they  conclude  to  employ  stamps  or  other  de- 
vices for  the  collection  of  the  tax,  to  limit 
the  denominations  of  such  stamps  or  devices 
to  amounts  representing  $1  or  multiples  of 
$1.  "ITie  Commissioners  are  further  author- 
ized to  prescribe  that  where  part  of  the  tax 
due  is  a  fraction  of  91,  the  tax  shall  be  paid 
to  the  nearest  dollar. 

Section  620  of  the  Senate  amendment  sets 
forth  a  general  penalty  for  violations  of  title 
V  in  cases  where  no  specific  penalty  is  pro- 
vided. The  penalty  under  this  section  is  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  91,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  with  prosecutions  to  be 
brought  in  the  Municipal  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation  Counsel. 
This  section  provides,  however,  that  in  cases 
of  violations  which  constitute  felonies  un- 
der this  title,  prosecutions  shall  be  brought 
by  the  U.S.  attorney  and  not  by  the  Corp<M-a- 
tion  Co\insel. 

Section  521  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  fine  up  to  95,000  or  imprisonment 
up  to  3  years,  or  both,  for  certain  fraudulent 
acts  relating  to  any  stamps  or  devices  the 
Commissioners  may  employ  pursuant  to  this 
act. 

Section  522  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that  all  moneys  collected  by  the  Com- 
missioners shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  523  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that  if  any  part  of  title  V  or  its  appli- 
cation to  any  person  or  circimiEtances  is 
held  to  be  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  title 
and  its  application  to  other  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  t>e  affected  thereby. 

Section  524  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  including  use 
of  stamps  or  other  devices. 

Section  526  of  the  Senate  amendment 
makes  the  title  effective  on  the  1st  day  of  the 
Ist  month  which  begins  on  or  after  the  60th 
day  after  the  enactment  of  the  act. 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  provi- 
sions. 
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Tltie  m  of  the  propoeed  conference  «ub- 
■tltute  iB  identical  with  the  provlslona  of 
title  V  of  the  Senate  amendment  with  only 
approprlAte  renumbering  changes. 

TTTL*    rv AMINBJffElfTS    TO    WATOI    BATCS    AND 

SANTTAKT    SXWZB    SZXVICZ    CHAIGES 

Section  601  of  title  VI  of  the  Senate 
amendment  gives  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commissioners  authority  to  Increase 
water  rates  by  not  more  than  35  percent  of 
those  rates  In  effect  on  January  1,  1961. 
This  authority  Is  standby  only  so  that  any 
Increases  In  water  rates  will  be  made  only  In 
Increments  as  required.  The  additional  rev- 
enues which  could  be  produced  by  the  maxi- 
mum Increase  would  be  approximately  $1.8 
million. 

Sections  602  and  603  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorize  the  Commissioners  to  In- 
crease, In  Increments  as  needed,  the  sanitary 
sewer  service  charge  which  Is  presently  a 
maximum  of  60  percent  of  the  water  rate  to 
a  maximum  of  75  percent  of  the  water  rate. 
Such  maximum  Increase  would  produce  addl- 
tlooial  revenue  of  92.5  million. 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  provi- 
sions. 

Title  IV  of  the  proposed  conference  substi- 
tute is  Identical  with  the  provisions  of  title 
VI  of  the  Senate  amendment  with  only 
appropriate  renumbering  changes. 

Trn.E     V — AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     DISTRICT     OF 
COLUMBIA    MOTOE   VEHICLE   PABKING   FACIUTT 

ACT  or   lB4a 

Section  501:  Section  4  of  the  House  bill 
amends  section  7  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Motor  Vehicle  Parking  P^Ulty  Act  of  1942 
to  place  certain  moneys  (principally  those 
collected  In  connection  with  parking  of  ve- 
hicles) In  a  special  account  In  the  highway 
fund.  Such  moneys  are  to  be  available,  first, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  enforcing  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  relating  to  the  park- 
tog  of  vehicles  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  the  Metropolitan  Police  force:  second,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  operating  parking 
facilities  under  this  act;  and  third,  for  the 
maintenance  of  highways  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  purchase  of  highway  equipment. 

Section  501  of  title  V  of  the  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  section  4  of  the 
House  bill  with  the  exception  that  moneys 
placed  In  the  special  account  shall  be  avail- 
able, first,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  enforc- 
ing laws,  rules,  and  regulations  relating  to 
parking  of  vehicles  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; second,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
operating  parking  facilities  under  this  act; 
third,  for  the  acquisition,  creation,  and 
operation  of  parking  facilities  exempt  from 
section  10  of  this  act;  and  fourth,  for  the 
maintenance  of  highways  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  including  the  removal  of 
snow  and  ice  therefrom,  and  the  purchase 
or  rental  of  necessary  equipment. 

Section  502 :  This  section  of  the  conference 
substitute  Is  a  conforming  change  made 
necessary  by  reason  of  section  501  and  Is 
Identical  with  section  5  of  the  House  bill. 

Section  503:  Section  6  of  the  House  bill 
added  two  new  sections  10  and  11  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking 
Facility  Act  of  1942.  The  new  section  10 
prohibited  the  authorization  of  persons  who 
are  not  police  olBcf  rs  to  enforce  parking 
laws,  rules,  or  regulations. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
this  restriction. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  does 
not  contain  this  restriction. 

The  new  section  11  added  to  existing  law 
by  the  House  bill  prohibited  the  acquisition 
under  authority  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Motor  Vehicle  Parking  PacUlty  Act  of  fur- 
ther real  property  for  use  ak  a  parking  facu- 
lty and  the  Commissioners  and  the  agency 
were  authorized  to  op>erate  and  maintain 
only  those  parking  facilities  heretofore  es- 


tablished. Existing  parklDg  facilities  were 
not  to  be  expanded  or  altered  except  to  per- 
mit continued  operation  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  are  presently  being  operated. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  similar  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill  with  the  exception  that  these 
prohibitions  are  not  to  apply  to  (1)  parking 
facilities  which  are  limited  to  use  by  Govern- 
ment oflacers  and  employees  by  reason  of 
their  governmental  service,  (2)  fringe  park- 
ing faclllUes.  and  (3)  parking  facilities 
located  on  property  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia beneath  the  elevated  portion  of  any 
public  highway.  It  is  intended  by  the  con- 
ference committee  that  this  exemption 
covers  (A)  those  parking  facilities  for  use 
solely  by  persons  employed  by  the  Federal 
and  District  governments  who  are  permitted 
to  use  those  parking  facilities  by  reason  of 
their  employment,  (B)  those  fringe  parking 
facilities,  such  as  that  presently  located  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Carter  Barron  Amphi- 
theater, which  ene  located  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  are  designed 
primarily  for  use  by  persons  motoring  to  the 
District  from  outlying  areas  to  enable  them 
to  use  mass  transit  facilities  for  their 
transportation  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
thus  relieving  traffic  congestion,  and  (C) 
those  parking  facilities  to  be  located  under- 
neath the  elevated  portions  of  freeways  in 
the  District  when  the  land  is  owned  by  the 
District  and  is  principally  suitable  for  use 
for  parking  of  vehicles. 

Section  504 :  This  section  of  the  conference 
st7bstltute  Is  the  same  as  the  provisions  of 
section  7  of  the  House  bill. 

Section  8  of  the  House  bill  provided  that 
sections  4.  5.  6.  and  7  of  the  House  bill  would 
take  effect  as  of  July  1.  1961. 

Title  V  of  the  conference  substitute  would 
take  effect  on  enactment. 

TTTLE     VI AMENDMENT     OF     PUBLIC     LAW     874, 

ElOHTT-PIBST     CONORES8,      TO      INCLUDE     THE 
DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

Title  IX  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amends  Public  Law  874  to  Include  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  Is  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  receive  certain  Federal  payments  based 
upon  the  Impact  upon  the  school  system  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  reason  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  House  bill  had  no  such  provision. 

Title  VI  of  the  proposed  conference  sub- 
stitute is  identical  with  title  IX  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

TTTLB    or    THE    BILL 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  title 
of  the  bill  to  refiect  more  accurately  the  bill 
as  amended  by  the   Senate. 

Since  the  proposed  conference  substitute 
does  not  contain  certain  of  the  provisions 
referred  to  In  the  title  as  amended  by  the 
Senate,      the      Senate      recedes      from      Its 
amendment  to  the  title.    Thus,  the  title  of 
the  bill  wlU  be  that  given  It  by  the  House. 
John   L.   McMillan, 
Frank  W.  Burxb, 
Joel  T.  Brothill, 
Managers  on  the  Port  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  258)  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  full  report. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
for  an  explanation  of  this  bill.  This  is 
the  bill,  H.R.  258,  having  to  do  with  taxes 
for  the  District  of  Columbia? 
Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
rather  unusual  procedures  taking  place 
in  connection  with  this  legislation.  The 
other  body  has  seen  fit  to  amend  the 
House  bill,  H.R.  258,  which  is  a  revenue- 
raising  measure  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

It  appears  there  was  an  argument  as 
to  the  amoimt  the  Federal  Government 
should  make  available  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  compensate  it  for  various 
services  they  render  the  Government. 

The  District  asked  for  approximately 
$32  million.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee gave  It  $28  million.  In  order  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  item 
of  $32  million  and  $28  million  a  Member 
of  the  other  body  amended  the  House 
bill  and  put  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  Public  Law  874.  which  is  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  city 
schools.  In  other  words.  It  makes  the 
District  eligible,  as  well  as  all  the  States 
in  the  Union,  for  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  874. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  a  point  (A 
order  was  not  pressed  against  the  item. 
But  I  might  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  in  view  of  moves  like  that, 
there  is  no  justification  for  including  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  that  law.  It 
is,  after  all,  Government  money  which 
would  be  paid  to  the  District  and  they 
had  just  as  well  have  made  up  the  differ- 
ence between  $32  million  and  $28  million 
in  a  direct  appropriation,  because  they 
get  about  that  much  for  the  schoolchil- 
dren of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  impaction  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  any  more  than 
in  Washington's  selection  of  it  as  the 
National  Capital.  There  are  no  defense 
units  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that 
this  kind  of  movement  will  result  in  your 
not  having  any  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
in  the  future.  This  would  kill  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  not  an  impacted 
area,  is  it? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  MASON.  And  this  would  take 
several  millions  of  dollars  from  the  other 
impacted  areas  in  order  to  dress  up  the 
appropriation  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  is  correct.  The 
District  of  Columbia  also  has  a  higher 
rate  of  employment  than  any  of  the 
States.  I  have  also  noticed  that  In  the 
other  pieces  of  legislation,  for  instance, 
speaking  of  the  school  hot  lunch  pro- 
gram, my  State  of  West  Virginia,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  most  depressed  of 


all  the  areas  of  the  Nation,  gets  a  con- 
tribution of  4.2  cents  a  meal  for  those 
lunches;  wherea^i,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  getting  a.n  cents.  I  do  not  want 
that  treatment  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  874. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Floricla. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  think  also  that  this 
fact  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House :  That  this 
general  area  here,  according  to  the  best 
reports  that  I  have,  has  about  the  sec- 
ond highest  income  per  capita  in  the  en- 
tire United  State.s. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  correct.  It  is  among  the 
highest.  I  am  Eure  that  within  recent 
days  I  have  8ei;n  the  statement  that 
there  was  less  unemployment  here  than 
in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  MASON.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  going  to  object  to  this 
request? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  cannot  object  to  it.  A 
point  of  order  will  not  rest  against  it  be- 
cause the  House  conferees  have  accepted 
the  Senate  amemlments. 

liT.  MASON.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  can  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent rerruest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tanpore.  The 
Clerk  will  read  tlie  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conferees  met  on  the  House  sales  tax 
bill  which  had  only  one  item  in  it  when 
it  passed  the  House.  The  Senate  added 
nine  items  to  H.R.  258.  After  quite  a 
lengthy  conference  the  House  agreed  to 
the  impacted  aiea  amendment  so  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  come  under 
the  impacted  school  area  fimd.  We 
really  did  not  have  any  argument  to  pre- 
sent against  the  item  since  practically 
every  State  in  the  Union  is  receiving 
impacted  area  funds.  However,  the 
District  of  Columbia  does  receive  a  $30 
million  Federal  payment.  That  is  the 
reason  the  House  did  not  have  the  item 
in  their  bill  whim  it  was  presented  to 
conference. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  effect  that  this  will  have  upon  the 
impacted  areas  of  the  Nation,  robbing 
them  of  $4.5  million  which  is  to  go  to 
the  District,  which  is  not  an  impacted 
area,  I  shall  demand  a  rollcall  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do 
have  Fort  McNair  in  the  District  and 
we  do  have  a  good  many  Army  people 
residing  here.  However,  I  never  did 
consider  the  District  an  impacted  area. 
But  that  was  one  of  the  arguments  the 
other  body  used  in  the  conference,  and 
we  did  not  have  any  figures  to  rebut  that 
argument  since  the  House  had  held  no 
hearings  on  this  item. 

Mr.BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 
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Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
proximately 50  percoit  of  all  the  land 
area  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  taken  off  the  tax  rolls.  It  is  either 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  by 
the  District  government,  by  embassies 
or  nonprofit  organizations  that  are  ex- 
empt from  taxes.  That  is  tf  burden  im- 
posed upon  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
action  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Congress  has  recognized  that  it  has 
a  responsibility  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  that  regard.  It  has  authorized 
the  payment  of  $32  million  to  help  fi- 
nance the  District  budget  which  this 
year  is  $270  million.  A  $32  million  au- 
thorization for  Federal  payment  is  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  budget  neces- 
sary to  operate  the  District  government. 
In  the  bill  that  was  taken  to  conference 
the  other  body  provided  for  a  $4  million 
increase  in  that  authorization  for  pay- 
ment to  the  District  government.  It  also 
provided  for  bringing  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia under  the  impacted  area  school 
program.  The  House  conferees  did  not 
agree  to  increasing  the  Federal  payment, 
because  we  have  always  had  problems 
getting  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  approve  the  full  authorized  amount, 
so  we  compromised  and  agreed  to  let  the 
impacted  area  program  amendment  stay 
in. 

Granted  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  different  from  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nities of  the  Nation,  it  still  has  a  large 
number  of  employees  living  here  and 
working  on  nontaxable  Federal  prop- 
erty. The  District  of  Columbia  has  a 
larger  burden  proportionately  than  any 
other  community  in  the  country.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  me  or  to  the  House 
conferees  whether  we  approach  it 
through  the  impacted  areas  payment  or 
the  Federal  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  a  compromise  taken  as 
part  of  the  proposal  adopted  in  the  other 
body.  I  can  appreciate  the  problem  the 
gentleman  has,  but  this  is  just  another 
method  of  getting  at  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's responsibility  and  obligation 
to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  The  other  body  had 
a  $36  million  Federal  pajrment  in  their 
bill.  We  voted  that  Item  out  and  ac- 
cepted the  impacted  area  it«n. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  was  not  any  compromise  be- 
tween the  conferees  of  the  two  bodies 
on  whether  they  would  appropriate  $32 
million  or  $36  million.  Might  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  of  the  House  that  from 
the  time  this  impacted  area  legislation 
was  drafted  11  years  ago  each  time  we 
considered  that  bill  the  matter  came  up 
as  to  whether  we  would  include  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  was  never  in- 
cluded. There  never  was  any  sentiment 
in  the  committee  for  including  the  Dis- 
trict. Once  or  twice  such  amendments 
were  offered,  but  they  were  voted  down 
unanimously.  Now  they  come  in  here 
and  cut  in  on  the  bill,  niter  the  House 
has  taken  action  on  it  and  there  is  no 
sentiment  in  the  c(Hnmittee  for  it  what- 
soever. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  but  it  is 


a  question  of  cwnpromise  on  this  matter. 
The  legislation  would  still  be  subject  to 
appropriation.  I  did  not  understand  the 
money  would  be  taken  out  of  the  im- 
pacted area  funds  for  other  States,  but 
thought  it  would  be  added.  However. 
I  repeat  for  emphasis,  it  was  a  compro- 
mise. We  would  have  had  to  increase 
the  Federal  authorization  for  payment 
rather  than  take  the  imi>acted  area  pro- 
vision. But  the  House  did  win  most  of 
the  points  in  the  conference.  You  can- 
not win  them  all. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  recall 
to  the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
who  turned  down  three  general  educa- 
tion bills,  and  the  House,  which  rejected 
a  ccwnpromise  package  bill  because  you 
did  not  want  to  consider  it,  that  you  are 
now  paying  teachers'  salaries  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aimounced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  win  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  142,  nays  159,  not  voting  134, 
as  foUows: 

(RoUNo.a23] 
YEAS— 142 

Addabbo  Forrester  Moorhead,  Pa. 

Addonlzlo  Prelinghuysen  Morgan 

Albert  Prledel  Morris 

Alexander  Qallagher  Mosher 

Andrews  Oarmatz  Murphy 

Ashley  Gary  Murray 

Ashmore  Gathlngs  Natcher 

Aspinail  Gialmo  Nix 

Aucblncloes  GUbert  O'Brien,  N.T. 

Avery  Grant  O'KonsU 

Ayres  Green,  Oreg.  Olsen 

Baldwin  Green.  Pa.  CNelU 

Baring  Orlfflths  Perklna 

Barry  Gubser  Price 

Bennett.  Ra.  Hagan,  Oa.  Pudnskl 

Blatnlk  Hagen,  Calif.  Rhodes,  Pa. 

BoUlng  Harding  Rivers,  Alaska 

Bonner  Healy  Rivers.  B.C. 

Boykln  Henderson  Rogers,  Colo. 

Brewster  Huddleston  Rogers.  Pla. 

Broomfleld  Dtard,  Tex.  Rostenkowskl 

BroyhlU  Inouye  Rutherford 

Bxirke,  Mass.  Jannan  St.  Germain 

Burleson  Joelson  Scott 

Byrne,  Pa.  Johnson,  Calif .  Selden 

Casey  Johnson.  Md.  Shipley 

Chelf  Karsten  Slack 

Clark  Kastenmeler  &nlth,  Miss. 

Cohelan  Kllgore  Smith.  Va. 

Cook  King.  Calif.  Staggers 

Davis,  Kirwan  Steed 

James  C.  Kluczynskl  Stephens 

Davis.  John  W.   Kornegay  Stratton 

Davis,  Tenn.  Lankiord  Stubblefleld 

Dawson  Lennon  Taylor 

Delaney  Leeinsia  Teague.  Tex. 

DlngeU  McCormack  Thompson,  K  J. 

Dorn  McDoweU  Thornberry 

Downing  McPall  Toll 

Doyle  McMUlan  Ullman 

Da^er  McSween  Vanlk 

Edmondson  Mahon  Wallhauser 

EUlott  Mallliard  Walter 

Everett  Marshall  Whltener 

Fallon  Mathlas  Wlckersham 

Farbsteln  MUler,  Clem  Zablockl 

Flnnegan  MUler, 
Flood  George  P. 

Flynt  Montoya 
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September  22 


i  ' 


ii 


Abbltt 

Alford 

Alger 

Andenen, 
Minn. 

Arends 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baes.  N^. 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bennett.  IClcb 

Betta 

Boland 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Bromwell 

Brooks 

Brown 

Br\ice 

Cannon 

Cbamberlaln 

Chenoweth 

Cburch 

Clancy 

Coad 

CoUler 

Conte 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis, 

Oagvie 

Denton 

Deroimlan 

Derwlnskl 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Dumo 

Kllsworth 

Pelghan 

Fen  ton 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Fountain 


NATa— 168 

Fulton 

Oayln 

Ooodllng 

Oross 

Haley 

Halleck 

Harris 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsba 

Hays 

Hechler 

Herlong 

Hoffman,  Til, 

Holland 

Hull 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Judd 

Kelly 

King.  NY. 

Bang,  Utah 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Kowalski 

Kimkel 

Laird 

Lane 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

McCulloch 

McVey 

MacOregor 

Mack 

Madden 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mason 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Marrow 

MilUken 

Mills 

Minshall 

Moeller 

Moore 

Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Morse 
Nygaard 
OBrlen.  111. 


O'Hara,  III. 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Peterson 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Poff 

BandaU 

Ray 

Reeoe 

Rhodes.  Arts. 

RUey 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roudebuab 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Ryan 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Soberer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Sikes 

Springer 

Staffortl 

Taber 

Thomas 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Ddall.  BCorrls  K. 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wels 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

WUIls 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Tates 


NOT  VOTmO — 134 


Abernethy 

Adah- 
Anderson,  m. 

Anfuso 

Ash  brook 

Barrett 

Bass,  Tenn. 

BeU 

Berry 

Blltch 

Boggs 

Buckley 

Burke.  Ky. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahlU 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chlperneld 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Dent 

Devlne 
Dlggs 

Dommick 

Dooley 

StUu 

FasceU 

Pino 

Pogarty 

Ford 

Frazler 

Oar  land 

Olenn 

Ooodell 

Oranahan 

Oray 

Grtffln 

Hall 

Halpem 


Hansen 

Hardy 

Harrison.  Va. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hubert 

HemphUl 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Holifleld 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Keogh 

Ktlburn 

Kilday 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Libonati 

Lindsay 

Loeer 

McDonough 

Mclntire 

Macdonald 

Magniison 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Michel 

Miller,  N.T. 

Monagan 

Morrison 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Norrell 

O'Hara,  Mich. 


Osmers 

PeUy 

Pfoet 

PUcher 

Pillion 

Plmle 

Poage 

Powell 

Qule 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Relfel 

Reuse 

Rlehlman 

Rodlno 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

St.  George 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Short 

SUer 

Sisk 

Smith.  CalU. 

Smith,  Iow» 

Spence 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  La. 

Tollefson 

Tupper 

Vinson 

Watts 

Weaver 

West  land 

Williams 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Young 

Younger 

Zelenko 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  with  Mr.  Younger. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Garland. 
Mrs.  Norrell  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mrs.  Blitch  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Qule. 
Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 
Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Teague 
of  California. 

Mrs.      Oranahan     with     Mr.     Curtis     of 
Missouri. 

Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr.  Dooley. 
Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Pino. 
Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Bjrrnes  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mr.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  McDonough. 
Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Rlehlman. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky  with  Mr.  Slier. 
Mr.  Prazler  with  Mr.  Tollefson. 
Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Devlne. 
Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Corbett. 
Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Norblad. 
Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Keith. 
Mr.  Ichord  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Horan. 
Mr.  Rabaut  with  Mr.  Kyi. 
Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Oemers. 
Mr.  Cooley  wl*h  Mr.  Tupper. 
Mr.  Libonati  with  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nunols. 
Mr.     Santangelo     with     Mr.     Harvey     of 
Indiana. 
Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Ji4r.  Relfel. 
Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  Pillion. 
Mr.  Hemphill  with  Mr.  Short. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Westland. 
Mr.  Fascell  with  Mi .  Kllburn. 
Mr.  Hoimeld  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Kearns. 
Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Spence  with  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Hiestand. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 
Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Orlffln 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan 
Mr.  Wattfl  with  Mr.  Goodell. 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Mclntire. 
Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska 
Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York 
Mrs.  Pfost  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Mo68  with  Mr.  Domlnlck. 
Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Chlperfleld. 
Mr.    Thompson    of    Louisiana    with    Mr 
Lindsay. 

Mr.  Wlnstead  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 


So  the  conference  report  was  rejected. 


Messrs.    Snas,    O'Hara    of    Illinois 
Breeding.     O'Brien     of     Dlinois.     King 
of    Utah,    Donohue.    Curtin,    Belcher 
Becker,  and  Schadeberg  changed  their 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  Clem  Miller,  Doyle,  and 
Chelf  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above 
recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  insist  on  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  for  a  further  conference  with 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the  foUow- 
ing  conferees:  Messrs.  McMillan,  Burke 
of  Kentucky,  and  Broyhill. 

There  was  no  objection. 


BUREAU  OP  PUBLIC  ROADS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  request 
from  the  Senate : 

Skptxmbkb  21.  1961. 

Ordered,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  requested  to  return  to  the  Senate 
the  bUl  (BM.  8558)  to  amend  section  303(a) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  request  is  granted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


CIVIL    SERVICE    RETIREMENT    AND 
DISABILITY  FUND 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (S.  739)  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  method  of  computing  in- 
terest earnings  of  special  Treasury  is- 
sues held  by  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNrxRZNCK  Repobt  (H.  Rut.  No.  1340) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Hoxise  to  the  bill  (8. 
739)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  the  method  of  computing  Interest 
earnings  of  special  Treasury  issues  held  by 
the  clvU  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund",  having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

Amendments  numb«-ed  1  and  2:  That  the 
Senate  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Hovue  numbered  1  and  3 
and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  numbered  3  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  the  following  amendments- 

Or.  page  1  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ments  strike  out  subsection  (b)  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  All  special  Issues  in  which  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund  Is  In- 
vested In  accordance  with  section  17(d)  of 
the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  as  In  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
redeemed  and  the  moneys  reinvested  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  practicable.  In  equal  annual  amount* 
over  the  period  of  ten  calendar  years  begin- 
ning with  the  calendar  year  1962,  In  accord- 
ance with  such  section  17(d),  as  amended 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

On  pages  6  and  6  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  sections  6  and  7  of 
the  House  engrossed  amendments. 

On  pages  6  and  7  of  the  House  engrossed 

amendments  renumber  sections  8  and  9  as 

sections  6  and  7,  respectively. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  to  the  title.  That  the  Senate 

recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Houm  to  the  title  of  the  bill 
and  agree  to  the  saxne. 

Tom  Mttkrat. 

H.  MouusoM. 

tZKT  J.  CoaBKTT, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Bouse. 

Olin  D.  Johnston. 

llosKPH  S.  Clark. 

nBntuc  L.  Fono. 

\f.  C&UEB  Boggs, 
Managers  o*  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

^TATXMKNT 

The  managers  an  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Hotise  to  the  bill  (S.  739)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  the  CtvU  Service  Retirement  Act, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  method  of 
computing  Interest  earnings  of  special 
TreasTiry  Issues  held  by  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund,"  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

Amendments  numbered  1  and  2:  These 
amendments,  which  are  of  a  technical  na- 
ture, designate  subsection  (a)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Senate  bill  and  make  a  clari- 
fying change  in  the  legal  citation  of  a  provi- 
sion of  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  The  Senate 
recedes  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  3  and 
agrees  to  the  same  with  the  following 
changes: 

(1)  Special  Treasiuy  Issues  Held  by  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund: 
The  bUl  as  paaaed  by  both  Houses  amended 
section  17(d)  of  the  ClvU  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  to  provide  that  the  Interest  rate 
on  public-debt  obligations  purchased  by  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disabUlty  fund 
shall  be  equal.  In  the  future,  to  the  current 
average  market  yield  borne  by  all  market- 
able Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  not  due  or  caUable  untU  after 
the  expiration  of  four  years  from  the  end  of 
the  calendar  month  next  preceding  the  date 
of  issuance. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  all 
special  Issues  In  which  the  fund  is  invested 
under  such  section  17(d)  as  In  effect  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  conference  agreement 
shall  be  redeemed  and  the  nK>ney8  reinvested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  or  be- 
fore January  1.  1963,  In  accordance  with  the 
amended  section  17(d).  Since  these  special 
Issues  are  pubUc-debt  obligations  which  af- 
fect the  state  of  the  budget  and  the  pubUc 
debt,  tlie  conunlttee  of  conference  believes 
that  the  January  1.  1963.  date  represenU  too 
short  a  time  In  which  the  present  Treasury 
Issues  are  to  be  redeemed  and  new  issues 
undertaken  at  an  Interest  rate  currently  1 
percent  in  excess  of  the  rate  payable  under 
existing  law.  Accordingly,  the  conference 
agreement  provides  that  such  Issues  «hnil 
be  redeemed  and  the  moneys  reinvested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  equal  an- 
nual Installments  over  the  ten-year  period 
beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1963. 

(2)  Elimination  of  sections  6  and  7  of 
House  Amendments:  Section  6  of  tlie  House 
amendments  amended  section  6(f)  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  provide  that 
any  Member  of  Congress  who  completes 
twenty  years  of  service  or  who  attains  tiie 
age  of  fifty-five  years  and  completes  fifteen 
years  of  service  ( at  least  ten  years  of  wtilcli 
Is  service  as  a  Member)  shall,  upon  separa- 
tion from  the  service  (other  than  by  resigna- 
tion or  expulsion)  be  paid  a  reduced  an- 
nuity. Section  7  of  the  House  amendments 
amended  section  6(d)  of  such  Act  to  provide 
that  any  congressional  employee  who  com- 
pletes twenty  years  of  service  shall,  upon 
involuntary    separation    from    service    as    a 


congressional  employee  not  by  removal  for 
cause  on  charges  of  misconduct  or  delin- 
quency, be  paid  a  reduced  annuity. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  that 
the  matters  covered  by  sections  6  and  7 
of  the  House  amendments  wlU  be  con- 
aldered  early  during  the  second  session  of 
the  87th  Congress.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  has  elUnlnated  sections 
6  and  7. 

(S)  Technical  Amendment:  The  confer- 
ence agreement  renumbers  sections  8  and 
9  of  the  House  amendments  as  sections  6 
and  7.  respectively. 

TOM  MtmSAT. 

Jamzs  H.  Mosbisom, 
Robert  J.  CosBrrr. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference rep>ort. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  CLAUSE  3  OP  RULE  XIH 
OP  HOUSE  (RAMSEYERRULE) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  407)  and 
ask  for  its  present  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  hereby  amended  as  fol- 
lows: In  rule  Xm,  clause  3,  strike  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof.  Insert  a  colon,  and 
add  "Provided,  however.  That  If  a  committee 
reports  such  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  with 
amendments  or  an  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  entire  bill,  such  report 
shaU  Include  a  comparative  print  showing 
any  changes  in  existing  law  proposed  by  the 
amendments  or  substitute  Instead  of  as  in 
the  blU  as  introduced." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown  J  and  at  this  time 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  a  change  in  the  so-called  Ramseyer 
rule  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Ramsejrer  rule  provides  that  when 
a  bill  is  reported  by  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, the  committee  report  on  the  bill 
shall  contain  a  statement  in  comptarative 
print,  setting  forth  the  changes  in  ex- 
isting law  that  are  supposed  to  be  made 
by  the  new  bill.  The  way  that  that  rule 
has  been  construed  and  the  way  it  has 
operated  in  the  past  has  been  that  if  a 
bill  is  introduced  and  referred  to  a  legis- 
lative committee,  then  when  the  bill  is 
reported  by  that  committee,  the  changes 
in  the  law  are  pointed  not  at  the  bill 
which  is  reported,  but  are  pointed  at  the 
original  bill,  as  introduced.  It,  there- 
fore, causes  confusion  and  is  not  of  any 
use  to  the  Members  who  are  trying  to 
find  out  what  the  changes  are  because, 
as  I  said,  the  comparative  print  ex- 
plaining the  changes  are  not  pointed  to- 
ward the  bill  you  are  really  going  to  con- 
sider. So  this  change  which  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  Parliamentarian  in 
connection  with  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  which  has  the  unanimous  approval 


ol  the  Committee  on  Rules  would  make 
it  so  that  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
Ramseyer  rule,  the  report  would  have 
to  print  in  comparative  columns  or  itaUc 
or  other  distinguishing  symbols  the 
changes  in  existing  law  which  would  be 
made  by  the  bill  which  is  under  con- 
sideration and  not  by  the  bill  which  was 
originally  introduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  explanation 
Is  clear  to  the  Members,  but  If  it  is  not. 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  for  any  questions 
to  any  Member  who  may  wish  to  ask 
about  it. 

If  there  are  no  questions,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  now  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man frran  Ohio  [Mr.  BaowNl. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  Mr.  Smith,  has  explained,  this 
resolution  provides  for  an  amendment 
to  rule  xm.  clause  3,  through  an 
amendment  which  I  believe  is  very  much 
needed,  has  been  requested  by  many 
Members  of  the  House,  and  which,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  stated, 
would  simply  provide,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  present  procedure  of  printing  in 
a  committee  report  the  original  bill  and 
the  changes  in  the  present  law  made  by 
the  original  bill,  the  report  would  carry 
the  bill,  as  amended,  and  the  differences 
between  the  present  law  as  provided  in 
the  final  bill  as  presented. 

In  other  words,  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  making  this  change  in  the 
rules  will  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion and  make  it  much  easier  for  all 
Members  of  Congress,  even  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  itself,  in  con- 
sidering legislation  to  understand  just 
exactly  what  is  in  the  bill  that  may  be 
before  them  and  what  changes  are  made 
by  such  legislation  from  existing  law. 
This  has  been  long  needed.  It  is  a  very 
good  amendment  of  the  rule. 

This  resolution  was  reported  xmani- 
mously  from  the  Ctmimittee  on  Rules, 
and  I  hope  it  will  have  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

•nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  Chair  will  advise  Mem- 
bers that  special  orders  will  be  called 
at  this  time,  but  that  when  conference 
reports  or  legislative  business  are  ready 
for  consideration  we  will  interrupt  the 
special  orders  to  take  care  of  such 
business. 


GEN.  MARK  CLARK  WAGES  A  RE- 
LENTLESS FIGHT  TO  SAVE  AMER- 
ICAN YOUTH  FROM  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Gen.  Mark  Clark,  the  illustrious 
president  of  the  Citadel,  not  only  builds 
men  from  college  students  but  begins 
this  training  in  Americanism  by  provid- 
ing a  simmier  camp  at  the  Citadel  at 
Charleston  for  young  boys  not  yet  ready 
for  college.  On  October  8  in  the  maga- 
zine known  as  This  Week  the  cover 
will  contain  a  full  color  photograph  of 
General  Clark  and  11 -year-old  James  R. 
"Rusty"  Kingman,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  E.  Kingman.  120  Nob  Hill  Road, 
Spartanburg,  S.C.  Rusty  is  holding  the 
trophy  he  won  in  the  physical  fitness 
tests  for  his  age  group.  It  Is  a  fine  pho- 
tograph and  the  wording  on  the  trophy 
even  shows  up  clearly  to  identify  the 
camp.  I  commend  this  article  to  the 
House. 

Inside  the  magazine  is  a  black-and- 
white  picture  story  which  effectively  pre- 
sents the  camp.  The  block  of  copy  that 
describes  the  camp  and  which  the  pho- 
tographs illustrate,  was  written  by  Gen- 
eral Clark  in  the  form  of  a  memoran- 
dum to  This  Week.  The  memorandum 
establishes  the  background  of  the  camp, 
states  its  objectives,  tells  something  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  at  the  camp, 
and  recommends  that  similar  camps  be 
established  at  other  colleges  and  on  mil- 
itary reservations  where  there  are  idle 
facilities.  This  article  points  out  the 
value  of  such  Americanism  training  in 
reducing  Juvenile  delinquency  and  in 
building  the  character  of  American 
youth.  General  Clark's  article  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"When  I  flrat  came  to  the  Citadel,"  wrote 
Oeneral  Clark,  "I  had  for  many  years  been 
impressed  with  the  great  need  for  camps 
to  provide  wholesome  training  for  young- 
sters during  the  slimmer.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  Citadel's  faculties,  xmused  In  the 
summertime,  were  Ideally  suited  for  this 
purpose.  So,  I  foimded  the  Citadel  Slimmer 
Camp  for  Boys  In  1957. 

"By  last  summer's  end,  more  than  1,300 
boys,  11  to  15,  had  graduated  from  Its  ses- 
sions, and  by  every  yardstick  we  can  apply 
the  camp  has  been  a  smashing  success. 

"My  conviction  Is  that  America's  hope  for 
conclusive  victory  over  communism  lies  In 
the  development  of  America's  youth  Into 
enlightened  patriots  with  strong  minds  and 
bodies.  Summer  camps  of  the  type  we 
launched  could  be  a  powerful  aid  toward 
this  end. 

"I'd  like  to  propose,  therefore,  that  a 
program  be  Instituted  to  encourage  other 
colleges  to  form  summer  camps,  and  to  es- 
tablish slmUar  camps  on  military  reserva- 
tions where  there  are  Idle  facilities.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Impact  of  such  a  program 
would  contribute  greatly  to  reducing  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  to  building  the  character  of 
American  youth,  and  ultimately  to  strength- 
ening America's  abUlty  to  survive  In  a  dan- 
gerous and  challenging  world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  Just  one  way  to 
fight  what  could  be  our  last  battle  with 
communism.  There  is  no  other  way. 
Prepare  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  today 
so  that  they  not  only  can  recognize  com- 


munism but  possess  the  training  and  the 
moral  makeup  to  resist  its  insidious  In- 
filtration. General  Clark  is  a  pioneer  in 
this  the  most  important  endeavor  in 
the  battle  for  America.  On  yesterday. 
I  called  attention  of  the  House  to  Gen- 
eral Clark's  program  of  preparing  the 
freshmen  of  this  great  Institution  by  re- 
quiring them  to  read  "Masters  of  De- 
ceit" by  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  General  Clark 
should  have  the  vigorous  assistance  of 
other  college  presidents  in  this  impor- 
tant work.  Unless  he  does  get  some 
help,  these  may  be  the  last  days  of  the 
American  Republic. 

It  is  no  accident  that  General  Clark 
should  fight  communism.  He  had  to 
live,  as  American  comn'smding  general, 
with  the  representatives  of  Moscow  in 
the  battle  for  Evirope  because  Washing- 
ton "deemed  it  advisable"  that  our  so- 
called  "allies"  Journey  with  us  on  the  last 
victorious  march  in  Europe.  This  mis- 
take was  the  beginning  of  our  present 
trouble.  General  Clark  knew  it  then 
and  you  know  it  now. 


HON.  O.  MENNEN  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  other  occasions  I  have  spoken  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Honorable 
G.  Mermen  Williams,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Africa,  in  winning 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of 
Africa.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa,  I  strive  as  best  I  can 
to  keep  my  hand  on  the  African  pulse. 
Prom  every  quarter  on  that  continent 
I  have  heard  most  heartening  reports 
of  the  success  of  Secretary  Williams  In 
restoring  the  old  image  of  Uncle  Sam 
among  the  men  and  women  of  the  new 
emerging  nations  in  that  important  area. 

I  have  taken  the  time  of  the  House 
today  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  truly  remarkable  speech  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Williams 
before  the  Rhodesia  National  Affairs 
Association  at  Salisbury  in  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland.  That  is  a  zone  of  tensions. 
Mr.  Williams  spoke  on  the  "Basic  U.S. 
Policy."  and  when  I  describe  his  address 
as  truly  remarkable  that  evaluation  is 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that  following 
its  delivery  both  the  E^^enlng  Standard, 
the  white  settler  newspaper,  and  the 
Daily  News,  the  black  African  newspaper. 
editorially  commended  it. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  this  is  a  ter- 
ritory where  there  are  tensions  and  feel- 
ings rtm  strong,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  find  illuminaUng  Mr.  Williams' 
address,  in  which  he  stood  up  four- 
square for  the  American  ideal  of  inde- 
pendence, and  the  editorials  that  fol- 
lowed its  delivery,  one  from  the  white 
settler  viewpoint,  the  other  from  the 
black  African  viewpoint. 


Basic   U.8.   Pouct 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  O.  Mermen  WU- 
Uama,    Assistant    Secretary    of    State    for 
African  Affairs,  to  the  Rhodesia  National 
Affairs    Association.    Salisbury.    Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland,  August  25,  1961) 
It    Is   a   great    pleasure   and   honor   to    be 
Invited   to    address    the   Rhodesia    National 
Affairs  Association.     This  Is  our  third  and 
final   day   In   Salisbury   before  gdng  on  to 
Blantyre,  the  Copperbelt,  and  Lusaka.     We 
also  slipped  Into  your  country  about  10  days 
ago  for  a  first  glimpse  of  your  magnificent 
Victoria  Falls. 

My  wife  and  I  have  been  tremendously 
Impressed  by  this  vlUl  city  of  Salisbury. 
We  have  met  and  talked  with  a  great  many 
of  your  citizens  and  have  noted  many  evi- 
dences of  the  progress  you  have  been  mak- 
ing In  housing,  education,  and  welfare.  This 
morning  It  was  a  special  pleasure  to  attend 
the  greatest  tobacco  auction  In  the  world 
where  we  heard  the  familiar  sounds  of  an 
American  tobacco  auctioneer.  Later  today 
we  are  looking  forward  to  our  visit  to  the 
University  College  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land. 

This  Is  my  second  visit  to  Africa  slno« 
President  Kennedy  appointed  me  to  the  De- 
partment of  State.  My  mission  Is,  first  of 
all,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  leaders 
and  public  of  Africa  and  to  convey  to  them 
renewed  assurances  of  the  keen  Interest  and 
friendship  of  the  United  States.  Second, 
and  qxilte  simply,  I  have  come  to  learn  of 
your  aspirations  and  your  problems  so  as  to 
offer  effective  counsel  of  my  Government  in 
the  formulation  of  lU  foreign  policy. 

The  U.S.  Government  under  the  new  ad- 
ministration of  President  Kennedy  finds  It- 
self faced  by  a  host  of  critical  and  funda- 
mental problems  of  foreign  affairs.  Some  of 
these  are  of  grave  and  Immediate  urgency. 
Others  have  a  long-range  but  equally  pro- 
found significance. 

These  problems  manifest  themselves  in 
many  ways  and  In  many  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Yet  there  seem  to  be  ties  that 
bind  quite  a  nxmiber  of  them  together. 
People  the  world  over  want  governments  of 
their  own  choosing.  They  want  a  better  life 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  And 
they  want  to  enjoy  the  full  recognition  of 
their  dignity  as  human  beings.  When  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  these  conditions  la 
threatened,  or  the  prospect  of  achieving 
them  Is  denied,  the  result  Is  a  restlveness 
which  more  often  than  not  smolders  or 
explodes  Into  unpleasant  {x^obleQU. 

The  United  States  Is  concerned  about 
these  things  becaxise  of  our  moral  and  polit- 
ical heritage  but  also  because  we  believe 
that  the  denial  of  these  values  Jeopardizes 
the  world  of  peace  and  Justice  we  want  for 
ourselves  and  our  children. 

In  these  terms  one  of  the  most  pressing 
challenges  today  Is  that  of  Berlin.  Berlin 
la  a  vitally  important  symbol  of  freedom 
and  self-determination  to  a  large  part  of 
the  world.  It  represents  the  desire  and  the 
determination  of  2^4  million  West  Berllners 
to  continue  under  a  government  of  their 
own  choosing,  and  It  Is  a  focus  of  the  hopes 
of  other  millions  now  under  the  Imperialist 
rule  of  the  Kremlin.  What  West  Berlin 
means  has  been  demonstrated  In  recent 
weeks  by  the  repressive  meas\ires  taken  by 
the  Conununlsta  to  stop  the  flow  of  ref  xigeea 
who  streamed  by  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands Into  the  West  Berlin  sanctuary  of  lib- 
erty and  hope.  I  need  only  add  that  the 
Soviet  Union  maintains  22  divisions  of  oc- 
cupation troops  In  the  countries  of  middle 
and  Eastern  Europe  to  subjugate  these  as- 
pirations for  freedom. 

President  Kennedy  has  plainly  told  the 
American  people  that  the  Soviet  threat  to 
continued  freedom  azul  self-government  in 
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West  Berlin  has  brought  the  unsought 
choice  of  war  or  peace  dangerously  close. 
Tou  may  be  sure,  and  President  Kennedy 
has  stated  It  In  so  many  words,  that  "the 
challenge  Is  not  to  us  alone"  but  "to  all 
who  want  a  world  of  free  choice."  Surely 
many  of  you  here  have  known  war.  And 
all  of  you  can  read  the  omens  of  this  shrink- 
ing planet  In  the  trace  of  satellites  whirl- 
ing throxigh  the  heavens  overhead.  My 
country,  like  yours,  has  known  a  time  of 
Isolation,  but  that  time  Is  gone  with  the 
wind. 

We  have  made  our  pledges,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Atlantic  Community,  to  meet 
the  peril  of  Berlin.  We  hope,  with  God's 
help,  to  preserve  the  peace  and  defend  the 
hvunan  rights  of  the  people  of  that  city. 
At  the  same  time,  we  look  out  upon  another 
and  broader  field  In  which  the  future  of 
countless  millions  of  himian  beings  will  be 
determined — a  future  equally  bound  up 
with  peace  and  aeciirlty  for  all  of  us.  I  am 
speaking  here  of  the  less  developed  areas 
Inhabited  by  some  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
peoples. 

Is  the  question  of  freedom  any  less  vital 
here?  Surely  it  is  not.  for  we  hold  that  free- 
dom is  Indivisible.  That  Is  why  President 
Kennedy  has  pledged  the  United  States  to 
assist  the  less  developed  countries  to  build 
up  the  strong  and  Independent  societies  to 
which  their  peoples  aspire.  That  Is  the 
underlying  support  for  our  policy  toward 
Africa. 

We  recognize  that  the  new  nations  of 
Africa  do  not  wish  to  be  Involved  In  the 
cold  war.  And  we  believe  that  they  need 
not  be  directly  involved,  provided  they  can 
work  out  solutions  to  the  basic  problems 
of  misery  and  despair,  of  human  rights  and 
essential  Justice.  The  Communist  aim  of 
course  Is  to  aggravate  the  tensions  and  dis- 
content that  may  be  attendant  on  this 
process,  but  the  problems  themselves  are 
Inherent  In  the  transitional  process.  Ovu: 
purpose  Is  to  help  these  peoples  and  govern- 
ments to  help  themselves,  because  In  this 
ever  more  Interdependent  world  what  con- 
cerns all  of  you  here  In  Africa  sooner  or  later 
will  concern  xis.  If  It  does  not  affect  us  al- 
ready. 

On  my  visits  to  the  newly  Independent 
countries  of  tropical  Africa,  I  have  been  Im- 
pressed by  the  sincerity  and  conviction  with 
which  national  leaders  have  told  me  of  their 
aspirations. 

First  among  these  aspirations  Is  the  desire 
to  be  free  from  any  form  of  outside  domina- 
tion, to  be  Independent  in  the  fullest  sense. 
The  United  States  recognizes  the  dynamics 
of  nationalism  In  Africa  today.  Coupled 
with  this  is  an  awareness  and  assertion  of 
what  is  often  referred  to  as  the  African  per- 
sonality. Also  related  Is  a  fierce  desire  for 
racial  equality  and  sensitivity  to  problems  of 
color  wherever  they  trouble  the  world. 

Then  there  Is  the  compelling,  burning  as- 
piration for  education.  To  provide  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  millions  of  young 
Africans  Is  a  tremendous  challenge  to  re- 
sponsible governments  and  to  those  from 
outside  who  would  help.  Yet  I  submit  we 
cannot  evade  this  challenge. 

Another  basic  aspiration  Is  for  economic 
development  to  raise  living  standards  and 
assure  political  stability.  The  prevailing 
pattern  Is  one  of  economic  planning  for 
rapid  development,  in  which  there  Is  a  mix- 
ture of  private  and  government -owned  enter- 
prise. Very  little  in  this  pattern  Is  rigid  or 
doctrinaire.  And  we  must  of  course  expect 
these  new  African  States  to  develop  govern- 
mental Institutions  which  fit  the  values  of 
their  particular  societies. 

This  may  sometimes  mean  a  greater  reli- 
ance on  some  aspects  of  centralized  authority 
than  In  the  democracies  of  the  Western 
World.    The  evidence  suggests,  however,  that 


democratic  forces  will  continue  to  make 
themselves  felt.  In  the  history  of  Europe 
and  America,  there  Is  much  evidence  that  the 
early  processes  of  natton-bulldlng  are  for- 
midable and  often  turbulent.  Yet  to  date, 
the  broad  consensus  of  the  peoples  of  the 
new  African  States  has  been  responsive  to 
their  leadership. 

The  newly  Independent  countries  of  Africa 
face  a  great  many  problems.  They  are  short 
of  capital,  short  of  skills,  short  of  broad 
experience  In  self-government.  Their  lead- 
ers seem  to  be  In  a  great  hurry,  new  and 
changing  groupings  among  them  appear  to 
be  developing,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
borders  In  dispute. 

In  our  view.  It  Is  not  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect to  find  fully  mature  governments  firmly 
In  pl8tce  In  these  new  countries.  What  Is 
striking,  and  reassuring.  Is  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  new  leaders  are  conducting 
responsible  Independent  governments,  de- 
spite all  their  burdens.  The  Congo  has  been 
an  Important  exception,  but  clearly  It  is 
an  exception  and  not  the  rxile.  And  let  me 
add  that  the  United  States  has  steadfastly 
supported  the  United  Nations  In  the  Congo 
with  one  purpose;  to  allow  the  Congolese 
people  to  develop  their  own  national  destiny. 

If  all  these  leaders  can  keep  abreast  of  the 
rising  expectations  of  their  peoples,  responsi- 
ble government  will  prosper  and  mature. 
That  Is  why  they  deserve  our  help.  For  the 
alternatives  are  surely  demagoguery,  dis- 
order and  subversion. 

There  has  been  an  unprecedented  transfer 
of  power  In  Africa  and  we  must  accept  the 
plain  facts  that  there  are  now  28  sovereign 
nations  In  Africa,  of  which  18  have  at- 
tained their  independence  In  the  past  2 
years.  This  represents  an  enormously  sig- 
nificant transformation  In  our  world  com- 
munity. 

This  new  play  of  forces  on  the  world  stage 
may  seem  poorly  rehearsed  and  we  are  not 
very  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the  actors. 
But  this  drama  of  change  is  a  text  for  our 
times.  It  cannot  be  burled  by  angry  men 
or  hidden  In  the  midst  of  the  sea  by  those 
who  dislike  or  fear  its  unrolling.  It  is  in- 
exorably written  In  the  llfestream  of  our 
times. 

Around  this  central  theme  there  Is,  In 
Africa,  much  diversity  in  political  and  social 
development,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that 
what  Is  true  of  one  area  Is  necessarily  true 
everywhere.  On  the  other  hand,  no  part  of 
Africa  is  set  apart  from  this  great  process 
of  transition,  which  Is  so  much  In  yovir  own 
thoughts  today. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  tensions  In- 
herent In  the  colonial  experience.  It  Is  strik- 
ing that  the  great  majority  of  the  new 
African  nations  have  emerged  to  freedom 
peacefully.  A  considerable  degree  of  prep- 
aration, perhaps  lacking  in  some  respects 
but  nevertheless  vital,  was  extended  to  these 
dependent  peoples  In  the  field  of  economic 
development,  education,  political  expression, 
and  self-government.  Confusion  has  re- 
sulted, and  could  result  again  on  the  con- 
tinent, largely  through  failure  to  make  this 
preparation  or  from  undue  delay  in  the  po- 
litical process  which  It  Is  Intended  to  facili- 
tate. 

Where  preparations  for  Inevitable  change 
have  not  yet  Isegun,  the  hour  Is  dangerously 
late.  But  even  In  those  areas  determined 
reform  coupled  with  genuine  good  wUl  may 
In  God's  grace  find  success.  Let  us  pray 
that  this  course  will  be  chosen. 

Your  own  Government  Institutions  and 
your  peoples  are  engaged  In  a  vital  process 
not  only  of  constitutional  transition  but 
of  accommodation  between  races.  Certainly 
these  problems  of  transition  and  accommo- 
dation must  be  resolved  primarily  by  the 
peoples  and  governments  concerned.  It  Is 
our  genuine  hope  that  political,  social  and 


economic  progress  will  occur  without  refer- 
ence to  the  race  of  individual  citizens,  and 
certainly  without  the  derogation  of  the  full 
rights  of  any  element  of  the  population. 

There  are  some  who  feel  you  are  going 
too  fast  and  there  are  some  who  feel  you 
are  going  too  slow.  But  the  Important  thing 
Is  that  you  have  not  set  your  face  against 
the  coxirse  of  history.  You  are  working  to- 
ward the  commendable  goals  of  self-govern- 
ment by  aU  the  people  and  an  Interracial 
society.  It  Is  the  si>eed  with  which  you  ap- 
proach these  goals  which  Is  the  substance  of 
your  political  dialog.  We  take  It  that  It 
Is  your  Intention  to  get  on  with  the  Job. 

We  In  the  United  States  are  himibly  aware 
that  we  have  yet  to  achieve  the  full  promise 
of  racial  equality.  But  It  Is  the  declared  law 
of  the  land.  It  Is  the  vigorous  policy  of  our 
new  national  administration,  and  we  shall 
attain  It. 

American  foreign  policy  Is  based  on  a  set 
of  principles  to  which  we  hold  most  seri- 
ously. Self-determination  is  one  of  these 
principles.  In  fact,  It  Is  a  xinlversally  recog- 
nized principle  which  asserts  the  right  of 
people  to  determine  the  kind  of  government 
under  which  they  want  to  live.  This  Is  the 
very  basis  of  the  world  order  which  makes 
possible  the  area  of  freedom  and  which,  I  am 
sure,  is  the  goal  of  your  own  evolution. 

From  this  basis,  the  United  States  will 
seek  to  evaluate  Its  policies  toward  Africa 
according  to  the  merits  of  each  Individual 
case  and  problem.  We  do  not  propose  to 
apply  formulas  nor  have  we  any  desire  to 
export  any  particular  concepts  of  our  own. 
We  shall.  Instead,  adhere  to  principle  and 
try  to  use  our  influence  Judiciously  and  In 
concert  with  men  of  good  win,  of  all  races 
and  creeds.  In  whose  hands  the  future  of 
Africa  rests. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  express  again  my 
appreciation  for  the  opport\inity  to  visit 
this  part  of  Africa.  I  am  gratified  at  the 
good  will  I  find  among  so  many,  and  at  the 
dedicated  efforts  being  made,  by  people  of 
all  races,  to  create  a  society  In  which  all  can 
fully  enjoy  a  good  life  in  peace  and 
harmony. 

I  think  I  can  understand  the  disappoint- 
ment of  those  who  find  things  moving  too 
slowly  and  even  the  concern  of  those  who 
find  things  moving  too  fast.  Certainly,  I 
would  not  minimize  the  tasks  of  transition 
which  are  yoxirs  to  solve. 

Speaking  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  on  behalf  of  its  people,  I 
wish  you  Godspeed  In  bringing  those  tasks 
to  a  successful  concl vision. 

REACTION  TO  THE  WILLIAMS  ADDRESS 

Here  is  the  editorial  from  the  Evening 
Standard,  the  white  settlers  newspaper: 
The  Truths  Earnestly  Spelled  Otrr 

The  VS.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs,  Mr.  Mennen  Williams,  was 
certainly  "telling  \a"  in  his  speech  In  Salis- 
bury today. 

For  that  reason,  more  than  anything  else, 
there  are  many  who  will  criticize  him,  but 
nobody  who  Is  prepared  to  look  at,  and 
analyze,  his  speech  dispassionately  can  deny 
the  truth  of  what  he  says. 

Nor  can  anybody  who  reads  the  speech 
carefully,  and  with  perception,  fall  to  appre- 
ciate the  principle  which  is  basic  to  American 
policy  toward  Africa — and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  as  well. 

Whether  it  is  Berlin  or  Africa,  America  be- 
lieves that  the  i>eople  have  the  right  to  de- 
termine the  kind  of  government  under  which 
they  want  to  live.  The  United  States  is 
pledged  to  assist  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries to  build  up  the  strong  and  Independent 
societies  to  which  their  people  aspire — and 
which  it  considers  basic  to  peace  and  free- 
dom. 
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In  that  context.  Mr.  WillUms  mado  thre« 
points: 

1.  People  the  world  over  want  governments 
of  their  own  choosing  and  full  recognition 
of  their  dignity  as  human  beings.  The  de- 
nial of  these  values  results  in  restlveness 
which  can  explode  Into  "unpleasant  prob- 
lems." 

The  United  8Utes  reoognlaes  the  "dynam- 
ics" of  nationalism  in  Africa  today  and  the 
desire  to  be  free  from  any  form  of  outside 
domination. 

2.  There  are  28  sovereign  nations  In  Africa 
today  of  which  18  have  attained  their  In- 
dependence In  the  past  2  years. 

If  the  leaders  of  Uiese  newly  independent 
countries  can  keep  abreast  of  the  rising  ex- 
pectations of  their  people,  responsible  gov- 
ernment will  prosper  and  mature.  That  la 
why  these  nations  "deserve  our  help." 

3.  This  drama  of  change  "is  a  text  of  our 
times."  It  cannot  be  burled  by  angry  men 
or  hidden  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  by  those 
who  dislike  or  fear  its  unrolling. 

No  part  of  Africa  Is  set  apart  from  this 
great  process  of  transition.  For  that  reason, 
where  preparations  for  change  have  not  yet 
begun,  the  hour  is  "dangerously  late." 

Mr.  Williams  made  his  speech  today  with 
that  earnestness  which  Is  characteristic  of 
the  Americans.  In  that  spirit  he  bad  a 
special  word  for  us  In  the  Federation  (though 
he  seemed  studiously  to  avoid  use  of  the 
word;  "Federation"  does  not  appear  once  In 
the  text  of  his  speech) :  "The  Important 
thing  is  that  you  have  not  set  your  face 
against  the  course  of  history.  You  are  work- 
ing toward  the  commendable  goals  of  self- 
government  by  all  the  people  In  an  inter- 
racial society.  It  is  the  speed  with  which 
you  approach  these  goals  which  Is  the  sub- 
stance of  yo\ir  political  dialog.  We  take 
It  that  It  Is  your  intention  to  get  on  with 
the  Job." 

As  we  have  already  conunented.  he  was 
certainly  "telling  us."  Equally  certainly 
he  told  countries  like  Portxigal  and  South 
Africa  what  America's  attitude  is,  what  it 
thinks  they  should  do,  and  of  the  grave  dan- 
gers it  believes  inevitable  If  they  do  not 
"get  on  with  the  Job"  of  coming  to  terms 
with  their  peoples'  aspirations. 

America  wUl  not  be  loved  any  the  more  as 
a  result,  but  It  would  be  a  tragedy  (in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word)  If  the  truths  he 
ipelled  out  today  were  hidden  and  lost  In 
the  mists  of  anger. 

THK  BLACK  AJVICAN  BXACTION 

Here  is  the  editorial  from  the  Daily 
News,  the  black  African  newspaper: 

WIU.IAMS   Sfxaks 

The  declaration  of  policy  by  Mr.  Mennen 
Williams,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Africa  In  the  United  States  today,  will  be 
received  with  Interest  and  widespread  ap- 
proval by  those  p)er8ons  of  all  races  and  back- 
ground genuinely  interested  In  the  develop- 
ment of  self-governing  African  states,  and 
dynamic  nonraclal  new  nations. 

The  subject  of  freedom  for  a  people  to 
choose  governments  under  which  they  will 
live,  is  a  vital  one  in  Africa  today — it  Is  the 
cry  on  the  lip  of  every  articulate  African 
from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town,  and  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  gratifying 
for  people  in  Salisbury  to  hear,  firsthand, 
that  America  tends  to  assist  In  this  delicate 
but  vital  process. 

Mr.  Williams  has  not  minced  words. 
Some  of  bis  statements  will  be  hard  for  local 
politicians  to  swallow  and  digest— even  if 
they  did  they  may  suffer  from  indigestion. 
This  is  mainly  because  many  of  our  people 
take  too  parochial  a  view  of  the  current 
world  problems  and  have  attitudes  of  the 
past  century.    If  they  were  to  have  their  own 


way.  the  prospects  of  world  peace  would  be 
endangered  as  Mr.  Williams  warned. 

We  are  also  heartened  by  Mr.  Williams' 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  new  African 
nations  do  not  (and  should  not)  wish  to  b« 
Involved  in  the  cold  war,  where,  of  course, 
they  would  only  be  vised  as  pawns.  The 
acceptance  of  the  neutral  position  of  Afri- 
can states  is  one  of  the  new,  but  encourag- 
ing lines  of  thought  in  the  new  Kennedy 
administration. 

The  pace  of  constitutional  transition  and 
accommodation  of  the  races  here,  particu- 
larly the  latter,  is  too  slow  for  our  liking. 
We  hope  there  is  the  intention  to  get  on  with 
the  Job.  If  that  intention  were  not  there, 
or  new  men  tried  to  slow  it  down,  we  expect 
Mr.  wmiams  to  put  the  full  weight  of  his 
administration  in  the  direction  of  greater 
speed,  even  if  it  means  hurting  old,  or  newly 
won  friends. 


NEW  COMPTROLLER  OP  THE  CUR- 
RENCY SHOULD  DISCOURAGE 
BANK  MERGERS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long- 
awaited  resignation  of  Ray  M.  Oidney 
as  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  should 
bring  a  new,  hard  look  at  any  new  or 
pending  bank  merger  applications.  Mr. 
Gidney's  last  annual  report.  Just  re- 
cently issued,  confirms  the  fact  that  he 
has  shown  quite  a  record  of  approving 
bank  mergers,  notwithstanding  the  hopes 
of  Members  of  Congress  that  under  the 
Banking  Act  of  1960  the  merger  trend 
would  be  abated.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  next  annual  report  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  record  a  very  much 
smaller  number  of  bank  merger  ap- 
provals. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Ricord  a  very  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  the  bank  merger  prob- 
lem as  it  developed  under  Mr.  Oidney, 
prepared  by  Bernard  D.  Nossiter  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning. 

Also,  following  Mr.  Nosslter's  article, 
I  wish  to  include  an  article  from  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  headlined 
"Four  Banlts  Here  Slating  Mergers,"  and 
another  item  entitled  "Jersey  Banks  Plan 
Merger."  These  articles  give  further 
evidence,  if  it  is  needed,  that  the  merger 
movement  in  banking  is  reaching  the 
danger  stage. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  include  another  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  discuss- 
ing the  appointment  of  the  new  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  This  article 
mentions  that  some  30  or  more  national 
bank  merger  proposals  are  pending  In 
the  Comptroller's  ofiQce. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  22,  19611 

CoMPTBOLLza  Exrrs  to  Echo  or  Old  Issuxs 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

The  off-agaln-on-agaln  resignation  of  Ray 
M.  Oidney,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  re- 
flects a  historic  clash  of  economic  and  politi- 
cal philosophies. 

After  some  fumbling  in  the  White  House 
smd  the  Treasury  Department  Wednesday 
over  whether  Oidney  had   or   had  not  re- 


signed, the  question  of  his  departure  at  least 
is  settled.  The  Comptroller  will  leave  No- 
vember 15,  and  a  Chicago  bank  lawyer.  James 
J.  Saxon,  will  then  take  his  place. 

Yesterday  Oidney  was  hinting  to  reporters 
that  he  felt  he  had  been  unceremoniously 
forced  to  resign.  But  from  a  political  stand- 
point the  only  mystery  is  how  the  74-year- 
old  Cleveland  banker  hung  on  as  long  as  ha 
did.  Oidney,  a  Republican,  was  the  choice 
of  President  Elsenhower's  Treasiiry  Secretary. 
Oeorge  M.  Humphrey. 

For  the  past  40  years  a  new  Comptroller 
has  taken  office  whenever  the  White  House 
changed  political  hands.  Oldney's  11-month 
tenure  under  an  administration  of  another 
party  is  a  modern  record  of  sorts. 

Clrcimistance  and  Oldney's  economic  be- 
liefs account  for  this,  according  to  adminis- 
tration sources.  When  the  Kennedy  forces 
took  over  in  January,  they  were  concerned 
about  filling  key  Jobs,  and  the  Comptroller's 
post  was  left  to  be  dealt  with  later. 

Then,  in  February,  Oidney — known  as  a 
stanch  supporter  of  big,  strong  banks — ap- 
proved the  merger  of  two  Philadelphia  banks 
over  the  opposition  of  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy's  Antitrust  Division.  At 
that  point,  administration  officials  say,  it 
would  have  been  awkward  to  ask  Oidney 
to  bow  out.  lest  It  appear  that  he  was  being 
removed  because  of  his  decision  in  a  particu- 
lar case. 

Oidney  consolidated  his  advantage  by  ap- 
proving still  more  mergers  that  the  Jiistlce 
Department  disliked.  On  Capitol  Hill  soau 
traditional  foes  of  bigness  in  banking — 
notably  Representative  Wriort  Patuam. 
Democrat,  of  Texas— grumbled  openly. 

Finally,  on  Wednesday,  Oidney  gave  way 
when  his  successor's  nomination  was  mis- 
takenly sent  to  the  Senate. 

Normally  the  ComptroUer's  Job  is  a  long 
way  from  the  center  of  power.  His  prin- 
cipal task  is  to  oversee  the  4,524  national 
banks — those  chartered  by  the  Federal  Oor- 
ernment,  including  those  In  the  District. 
That  largely  means  auditing  their  loans  and 
Investments   to  make  sure   they  are  sound. 

But  under  the  Banking  Act  of  1900,  the 
Comptroller  was  given  another  chore:  final 
authority  to  approve  or  disallow  the  merger 
of  national  banks.  He  is  required  to  con- 
sult with  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insiu-ance  Corp.,  but  their  opinions  are  not 
binding  on  him. 

This  Is  no  academic  matter.  Like  a  youth 
in  springtime,  the  banks  have  developed  a 
powerfxil  urge  to  merge  in  recent  years. 

Patman  counts  13.500  commercial  banks 
today  (the  other  9,000  nonnatlonal  banks 
are  chartered  and  supervised  by  the  States) 
against  31,000  in  1930.  He  and  Lee  Loevlnger. 
head  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  worry  about 
this  growing  concentration. 

A  look  at  Oldney's  last  annual  report,  for 
1960,  shows  that  be  approved  dozens  of 
mergers  despite  the  Elsenhower  Justice  De- 
partment's opposition. 

In  case  after  case,  Oidney  au-gued  that  the 
merger  would  produce  a  bigger,  stronger, 
more  profitable  bank.  This  was  clearly  his 
principal  consideration.  He  generally  dis- 
posed of  the  lack-of-competltion  argimient 
by  saying  that  the  merged  bank  would  be 
better  able  to  compete  with  still  bigger  banks 
In  getting  the  business  of  large  corporate 
borrowers. 

The  Loevlngers  and  Patmans  approach  the 
problems  differently.  They  ask  what  is  the 
merger's  effect  on  borrowers,  particularly 
small  businessmen.  In  the  cases  in  which 
the  Justice  Department  has  opposed  mer- 
gers, Loevlnger  contends  that  the  combined 
bank  gives  a  potential  borrower  one  less 
chance  to  shop  for  a  loan. 

Moreover,  Loevlnger  fears  that  the  very 
big  banks  will  be  iminterested  in  or  hostUe 
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to  a  small  borrower.  It's  more  expensive  to 
make  500  loans  of  9100,000  each  than  one  of 
$50  million.  Also,  be  asks  whether  a  banker 
will  freely  lend  money  to  a  small  competitor 
of  a  large  firm  that  has  already  borrowed  a 
big  amount  from  bis  bank. 

Oldney's  departure  doesn't  close  the  issue. 
The  Justice  Department  Is  going  ahead  under 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  In  an  attempt  to 
break  up  mergers  Oidney  has  approved. 
These  cases  have  a  long  road  to  travel 
through  the  courts  before  they  are  settled. 

And  even  if  the  new  Comptroller  and  Loev- 
lnger see  eye  to  eye,  the  Government  won't 
speak  with  one  voice.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has- the  last  word  on  mergers  of  State 
banks  in  the  federal  Reserve  System  and, 
like  the  Comptroller,  receives  advice  only 
from  the  Justice  Department.  Earlier  this 
month  the  Board  approved  the  merger  of 
two  big  new  banks  against  the  advice  of 
Loevlnger  and  company. 

I  From  the  New  "Jork  Times,  Sept.  22,  19611 
Foca    Banks   Hasz   Slatimo   Mekgxb — Thxke 

Akz  on  Long  Island — New  Instittjtion  To 

Open 

Two  merger  proposals  affecting  four  banks, 
and  plans  for  the  opening  ot  a  new  bank 
were  announced  yesterday. 

Directors  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  North 
America,  whose  head  office  is  in  Manhattan, 
and  directors  of  the  State  Bank  of  Long 
Beach,  Long  Island,  gave  tentative  approval 
at  separate  meetings  yesterday  to  a  merger 
plan. 

A  merger  proposal  also  was  approved  by 
directors  of  the  Security  National  Bank  of 
Long  Island  and  directors  of  the  Peconlc 
Bank  of  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island. 

Meanwhile,  the  County  National  Bank  of 
Mineola,  Long  Island,  announced  that  it 
would  open  its  doors  for  business  for  the 
first  time  next  Wednesday. 

If  the  merger  of  Commercial  Bank  and 
the  Long  Beach  bank  is  effected,  it  will 
mark  the  first  venture  of  a  nonbllllonalre 
New  York  City  bank  beyond  the  city  limits 
since  the  bank  expansion  law  went  Into 
effect  14  months  ago. 

HOU>EKB    approval    NKXDKD 

The  consolidation,  which  must  be  ap- 
proved by  stockholders  of  both  institutions 
as  well  as  regulatory  authorities,  will  add  one 
office  to  Commercial  Bank's  branch  system. 
The  bcmk  now  has  five  offices  in  Manhattan, 
four  in  Brooklyn,  two  In  Queens,  and  one  in 
the  Bronx. 

O.  Russell  Clark,  who  became  chairman  of 
Commercial  Bank  of  North  America  follow- 
ing his  resignation  earlier  this  year  as  New 
York  State  superintendent  of  banks,  said 
he  hoped  final  approval  for  the  merger  would 
be  forthcoming  before  1961  has  ended. 

Bank  stock  analysts  were  speculating 
yesterday  on  terms  of  the  merger,  which  as 
yet  have  not  been  announced.  The  con- 
sensus was  that  the  exchange  of  stock  would 
be  on  a  basis  of  four  shares  of  Commercial 
Bank  for  five  shares  of  the  State  Bank. 

On  September  5,  Commercial  Bank  was 
quoted  over-the-counter  at  46  bid;  It  closed 
today  at  50  bid.  State  Bank  shares  on 
September  5  were  quoted  at  25  bid;  the  bid 
price  rose  yesterday  to  34  bid. 

Commercial  Bank  has  deposits  of  approxi- 
mately 1185  million.  State  Bank  about  $10 
million.  Total  resources  of  the  two  institu- 
tions combined  are  $220  million. 

Security  National  Bank  Is  the  third  larg- 
est bank  on  Long  Island.  It  has  28  branches 
In  Suffolk  and  Nassau  Counties  and  assets 
of  about  $225  million.  The  Peconlc  Bank 
has  assets  of  about  $3,500,000.  If  the  merger 
is  approved,  it  Will  be  operated  as  a  branch 
of  Security  National. 

The  office  of  the  new  bank  in  Mineola  will 
be  at  146  Old  Country  Road.  Total  capital 
funds  of  the  bank  will  be  $1,800,000.    It  has 


been  organized  by  nine  local  businessmen  in 
Mineola,  the  Nassau  Coimty  seat. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  22,  19611 

Jerset    Banks    Plan    MKk.2EB 

Red  Bank,  N  J. — Officers  of  the  Monmouth 
County  National  Bank,  Red  Bank,  and  the 
First  National  Bank,  Freehold,  announced 
plans  today  for  consolidation  of  both  insti- 
tutions. There  will  be  a  later  meeting  of 
stoclLholders  to  vote  on  the  plan. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  22,  19611 
Vnws  OP  New  U.S.  Comptrollxb  on  Bank 
Mergers  Are  Awaitxo — Saxon,  Who  Suc- 
ceeds OmNET  IN   November,  Brings  Wmx 
Experience  to  Post 

(By  Edward  T.  O'Toole) 

The  surprise  appointment  yesterday  of 
James  J.  Saxon,  a  47-year-old  counsel  for 
a  Chicago  bank,  as  the  new  UJ3.  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  has  left  a  lot  of  people 
guessing.  Among  the  most  active  guessers 
are  the  Nation's  bankers,  especially  those 
representing  national  banks. 

What  concerns  them  is  what  Mr.  Saxon's 
attitude  will  be  with  respect  to  bank  mer- 
gers. The  merger  wave  of  the  last  decade 
has  resulted  in  the  consolidation  of  more 
than  100  banks  each  year.  Mergers  involv- 
ing national  banks  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Comptroller  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove. During  the  last  year,  Ray  M.  Oidney. 
the  present  Comptroller,  gave  the  green  light 
to  the  majority  of  the  merger  applications 
that  reached  his  office.  And  the  merger  wave 
shows  no  sign  of  abating. 

Many  bankers  yesterday  were  wondering 
if  Mr.  Saxon,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Oidney  on 
or  about  November  15,  will  foUow  in  his 
predecessor's  footsteps  or  will  hold  more 
firmly  to  the  line  set  by  Attorney  Oeneral 
Robert  B.  Kennedy.  As  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
left  no  doubt  where  he  stands  on  the  ques- 
tion of  big  bank  mergers:  Thus  far  he  has 
approved  them  all. 

Despite  Mr.  Oldney's  approval  of  recent 
big  bank  mergers  In  Illinois,  Pennsylvania 
and  Kentucky,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  lost  no 
time  in  opposing  them  in  court  on  the 
grounds  that  they  violated  provisions  In  the 
antitrust  laws.  Although  no  public  rift 
developed  from  this  marked  difference  of 
opinion.  It  was  no  secret  in  Washington  that 
the  administration  sooner  or  later  would 
take  steps  to  move  Mr.  Oidney  out  and  some- 
one else  In. 

The  surprising  element  in  Mr.  Saxon's  ap- 
pointment was  the  fact  that  President  Ken- 
nedy was  not  acquainted  personally  with  his 
new  Comptroller.  According  to  Mr.  Saxon, 
his  candidacy  was  championed  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon.  Washington 
observers  close  to  the  Treasury  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Robert  V.  Roosa  also  backed  the  midwestern 
lawyer's  appointment. 

Mr.  Saxon  said  yesterday  that  his  new  Job 
would  mean  a  considerable  reduction  in 
salary,  but  that  a  compelling  compensation 
would  be  "the  opportunity  to  return  to  pub- 
lic service.  Once  Infected  with  the  virus, 
you  always  have  it  somewhere  In  you." 

The  new  Comptroller  brings  to  the  office  a 
broad  and  deep  financial  background.  After 
graduating  from  Georgetown  University  with 
a  law  degree  in  1937,  he  spent  15  years  with 
the  Treasury.  He  was  Treasury  attach*  to 
the  U.S.  High  Commissioner  in  the  Philip- 
pines during  World  War  II  and  also  handled 
special  assignments  in  Puerto  Rico  and  north 
Africa. 

WENT  WITH  aba 

After  the  election  of  President  Elsenhower 
in  1952,  Mr.  Saxon,  an  avowed  Democrat, 
Joined  the  staff  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  as  assistant  general  coxinsel  in 
the  Washington  office.  He  specialized  In  the 
fields   of   taxation  and   legislation  and   de- 


veloped close  relationships  with  such  key  fi- 
nancial legislators  as  Senator  A.  Willis  Rob- 
ertson, Democrat  of  Virginia,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, and  Representative  Brent  Spence, 
Democrat  of  Kentucky,  chairman  of  the  cor- 
res(>ondlng  House  committee.  In  1956  he 
Joined  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
where  he  is  counsel. 

Mr.  Saxon  is  a  native  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  is 
married  and  the  father  of  six  children. 

Although  he  refused  to  comment  specifi- 
cally on  his  plans  for  handling  the  30  or 
more  national  bank  merger  prop>osals  he  may 
find  awaiting  his  decision  when  he  moves 
Into  the  TreasTiry  again  in  November,  he  did 
remark  pointedly  that  the  Kennedy-Dlllon- 
Gldney  agreement  would  expire,  according  to 
Its  own  terms,  when  Mr.  Oidney  left  office. 

The  agreement  stipulated  that  the  Comp- 
troller would  not  endorse  any  merger  appli- 
cations to  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
took  exception.  The  signing  of  the  agree- 
ment raised  questions  in  some  banking  circles 
as  to  whether  the  assignment  of  veto  power 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  was  proper. 

There  was  a  growing  feeling  In  Washington 
yesterday,  and  elsewhere  among  bankers,  too, 
that  proper  or  not,  the  agreement  would  not 
be  revived  after  Mr.  Saxon  took  office. 


TREND  TOWARD  MONOPOLISTIC 
BANKING  PRACTICES  SHOW  UP 
IN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  FIELD 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am 
sure  all  of  my  colleagues  are  well  aware, 
I  have  consistently  fought  against  bank 
mergers,  consolidations,  chain  and 
branch  banks,  and  similar  monopolistic 
practices  of  the  banking  fraternity, 
which  seem  to  be  occurring  with  ever 
increasing  and  most  discouraging  fre- 
quency. In  my  opinion,  the  most  satis- 
factory method  of  opposing  this  trend 
has  been  developed  by  the  traditional 
Ewlicy  of  my  State  of  Texas,  as  expressed 
in  its  constitution  and  in  its  banking 
regulations  and  statutes,  which  are 
aimed  at  preventing  the  establishment 
of  branch  banks. 

BRANCHES    IN     SAVINGS     AND    LOANS 

In  this  connection.  I  was  recently  in- 
formed that,  on  May  22,  1961,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Ninth  District  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  which 
prohibited,  for  the  period  of  1  year,  the 
establishment  of  any  new  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  in  Harris  and 
Dallas  Counties.  Tex.  It  is  also  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  resolution  does  not 
forbid  or  have  any  effect  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  branch  operations  or  offices 
in  the  above  counties  by  large  savings 
Euid  loan  associations.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  such  branches  would  be 
merely  depositories  and  would  not  fur- 
nish complete  home  financing  to  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  located. 
My  attention  has  also  been  directed  to 
a  public  announcement,  alleged  to  have 
been  made  by  the  president  of  the  Dallas 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  to 
the  effect  that  he  intends  to  establish 
10  branches  in  Dallas  County. 
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Because  of  my  great  concern  with  this 
growing  problem  in  this  covmtry  and  the 
concomitant  destruction  of  locally  owned 
enterprises.  I  requested  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
to  Inquire  into  the  above  situation  and 
advise  me  with  respect  to  the  justifica- 
tion, if  any.  for  this  obvious  departure 
from  the  established  policies  of  Texas 
insofar  as  branch  banking  is  concerned. 

In  order  that  this  most  interesting, 
apparent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  to  circiunvent  the  policies  of  Texas 
and  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Board,  itself,  may  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  insert- 
ing herewith  my  letter  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  and  his  forthright  reply: 

SCFTEMBXR  18,  1961. 

Hon.  John  P.  McMuhrat, 
Chairman,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mk.  Chaixmam:  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  by  a  constituent,  that  on 
May  23.  1961,  a  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ninth  District 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  which  prohibited,  for  the  period  of  1 
year,  the  establishment  of  any  new  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  Harris  and 
Dallas  Counties,  Tex. 

It  Is  also  my  understanding  that  the  reso- 
lution does  not  forbid  or  have  any  effect 
upon  the  establishment  of  branch  opera- 
tions or  offices  In  the  above  coiuities  by  large 
savings  and  loan  associations.  I  have  been 
Informed  that  such  branches  would  be  mere- 
ly depositories  and  would  not  fiunlsh  com- 
plete home  flnanclng  to  the  communities  In 
which  they  are  located.  My  attention  has 
also  been  directed  to  a  public  announcement, 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  the  president 
of  the  Dallas  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation, to  the  effect  that  he  Intends  to  es- 
tablish 10  branches  in  I>allas  County. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  Texas,  as  expressed  In  its 
banking  regulations  and  statutes,  is  defi- 
nitely opposed  to  the  establishment  of 
branch  banks.  I  have  always  been  in  com- 
plete accord  with  this  policy  and  feel  very 
strongly  that  financial  institutions  and  ac- 
tivities should  be  confined  to  the  areas  in 
which  the  cxistomers  to  be  served  are  located. 
In  other  words,  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
having  the  banking  needs  of  local  conununi- 
tles  handled  by  large  organizations  situated 
elsewhere,  particularly  In  the  big  cities. 

Inasmuch  as  savings  and  loan  associations 
perform  functions  very  similar  to  those  of 
banks.  I  am  very  much  disturbed  about  the 
reports  which  I  have  received  and  mentioned 
above  with  respect  to  branch  operations  of 
such  associations  in  my  State.  Additionally, 
It  is  obvious  to  me  that,  during  the  morato- 
rium mentioned  at>ove,  the  large  savings 
and  loan  associations  would  be  able  and 
apparently  intend  to  establish  branch  offices 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  effectively  prevent 
the  organization  of  any  small  associations 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  on  the  ground  that 
there  will  then  be  no  need  for  local  or  home- 
town savings  and  loan  facilities. 

Accordingly,  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
your  Inquiry  Into  the  situation  which  Is 
reported  to  exist  in  Dallas  and  Harris  Coun- 
ties, with  particular  reference  to  the  most 
unusual  resolution  approved  by  the  bank 
in  Little  Rock,  and  advising  me  of  the 
Justification,  If  any,  for  this  apparent  de- 
parture from  the  established  policies  of 
Texas  insofar  as  banking  is  concerned. 

Your  prompt  compliance  with  the  fore- 
going requests  wUl  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WuoHT  Patican. 


Federal  Home  Loam  Bank  Boakd, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  21.  1991. 
Hon.   WEIGHT  Patmam. 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Concesssmam  Patman  :  This  will  reply 
to  yoiu-  letter  of  September  18,  1961,  re- 
ferring to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Little 
Rock,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on  M&j  22.  1961, 
which  you  state  "prohibited,  for  the  period 
of  1  year,  the  establishment  of  any  new  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  In  Harris 
and  Dallas  Counties.  Tex."  You  request  In- 
formation concerning  this  matter. 

The  resolution  to  which  you  refer  reads  as 
follows: 

"Whereas  in  our  opinion  Harris  and  Dallas 
Counties,  Tex.,  are  at  the  present  time  being 
adequately  served  by  the  Insured  savings 
and  loan  facilities:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  for  a  period  of  at  least 
1  year  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  of  Little  Rock  will  not 
offer  a  favorable  recommendation  on  any 
application  for  membership  in  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  Little  Rock  filed  by  any 
newly  organized  association,  or  by  any  group 
wishing  to  organize  a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association  in  this  area,  unless  such  ap- 
plication was  in  the  process  of  being  prepared 
for  filing  prior  to  May  22.  1961." 

It  Is  apparent.  I  believe,  from  the  fore- 
going resolution  that  the  directors  of  the 
Little  Rock  bank  did  not  purport  to  prohibit 
the  establishment  of  any  new  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  in  Harris  and 
Dallas  Counties,  Tex.  The  directors  of  the 
bank,  of  course,  possess  no  such  authority. 

The  resolution  was  apparently  adopted 
pxu-suant  to  section  523.2  of  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  for  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  which  provides,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"The  officers  of  the  bank  designated  by  its 
board  of  directors  shall  promptly  consider 
the  application  for  membership  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  obtain  such  supplemental  Infor- 
mation as  they  may  deem  appropriate.  They 
shall  report  their  recommendation  thereon  to 
their  board  of  directors  or  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  bank,  which  shall  consider 
the  officer's  report,  and  after  obtaining  any 
additional  Information  with  respect  to  the 
application  as  it  may  desire,  shall  then  trans- 
mit the  application  to  the  Board  with  Its  rec- 
onunendation  thereon." 

The  Board  first  became  aware  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  June  12,  1961,  when  the  general 
manager  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
InsTirance  Corporation  transmitted  It  to  the 
Board  together  with  a  memorandum  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Attached  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  May 
31  received  from  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Little  Rock  enclosing  a  resolution 
adopted  by  its  board  of  directors.  As  you 
will  note,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  both 
Harris  and  Dallas  Counties  are  adequately 
served  by  existing  savings  and  loan  facilities 
and  that  '  •  •  •  for  a  period  of  at  least  1 
year  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  •  •  • 
bank  •  •  •  will  not  offer  a  favorable  recom- 
mendation on  any  application  for  member- 
ship.' 

"While  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank 
naturally  has  Its  own  rights,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  is  charged  with  the  final  responsibility 
for  passing  up>on  such  applications. 

"We  may  observe  that  In  Dallas  County 
there  are  32  facilities  (including  branches), 
or  1  for  every  29,735  persons.  In  Harris 
County  (Houston),  there  are  29  facilities,  or 
1  for  every  42,867  persons.  In  the  light 
of  this  information,  we  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  any  conclusion  that  there  la  no 
need  tor  even  a  single  additional  f aciUty. 

"It  is  recommended  that  applicants  for  in- 
surance be  continued  to  be  considered  on  the 
basis  of  the  usual  tests  and  that  the  proof 


of  need  be  appraised  on   the  basis  of  the 
facts  relating  to  each  applicant." 

By  minute  entry,  dated  June  16,  1961,  the 
Board  approved  the  recommendation  of  the 
general  manager.  That  mlnut*  entry  reads 
as  follows: 

"The  Board  considered  memorandum 
dated  June  12,  1961,  from  the  General  Man- 
ager, Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  concerning  a  letter  dated  May 
31,  1961,  from  the  president.  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  Little  Rock,  with  regard  to 
views  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  that 
bank  as  to  applications  for  membership  in 
the  bank  fUed  from  Harris  County  or  Dallas 
County,  Tex.,  by  any  newly  organized  asso- 
ciation or  by  any  group  wishing  to  organize 
a  Federal  savings  and  loan  asaoclatlon  In 
those  counties. 

"The  Board  approved  the  recommendation 
of  the  General  MsJiager  and  directed  that  he 
accordingly  notify  the  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  of  Little  Rock." 

A  copy  of  the  General  Manager's  memo- 
randum and  the  minute  entry  referred  to 
were  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Little  Rock  by 
the  General  Manager  on  June  28,  1961.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  the 
General  Manager's  recommendation,  to- 
gether with  the  Board's  minute  entry,  would 
make  abundantly  clear  to  the  directors  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Little  Rock 
that  the  Board  would  continue  to  pass  upon 
applications  for  bank  membership  on  a  case 
basis  giving  due  consideration  to  all  factors 
Involved  in  each  application. 

The  Board  was  not  aware  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Little  Rock  bank  was  ever  pub- 
licized by  that  bank.  However,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  directors  of  a  Federal 
home  loan  bank  would  adopt  a  resolution 
which,  if  publicized,  might  lead  the  public 
to  believe  that  the  eetablisiunent  of  any  new 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  In  a 
given  area  would  be  prohibited  for  a  given 
period  of  time.  I  want  to  assiu-e  you  that 
this  Board,  so  long  as  I  am  Its  Chairman,  wlU 
continue  to  approve  or  disapprove  all  appli- 
cations, whether  in  Harris  and  Dallas  Coun- 
ties or  elsewhere,  strictly  upon  the  merits  of 
the  application  involved. 

While  the  Board  respects  the  right  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Federal  home  loan 
banlu  to  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing applications  for  bank  membership,  those 
recommendations  are  only  reconunendatlons 
and  treated  as  such  by  the  Board. 

We  were  unaware  of  the  alleged  public 
announcement  by  the  president  of  a  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  association  in  Dallas 
that  he  intends  to  establish  10  branches 
in  Dallas  County.  However,  no  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  may  establish  a 
branch  office  without  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Board.  Accordingly,  no  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  association,  whether  in  Dal- 
las or  elsewhere,  may  esUbllsh  10  branches 
or  even  1  branch  unless  this  Board  has 
been  convinced  that  the  application  in  ques- 
tion is  meritorloxis  and  meets  the  required 
criteria. 

We  hope  this  letter  will  clarify  any  mis- 
understanding which  may  have  arisen  In  the 
minds  of  your  constituents  as  a  result  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  directors  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Little  Rock. 

I  wish  to  express  my  personal  appreciation 

and  that  of  the  other  memt>ers  of  the  Board 

for  your  interest  In  this  and  other  matters 

relating  to   the  savings  and  loan  Industry. 

Sincerely. 

Joseph  P.  McMuexat, 

Chairman. 


BERLIN  AND  THE  Ul^. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
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remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BR(X}MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  saying  that  old  mistakes  come 
back  to  haunt  us.  and  certainly  the  error 
of  omission  we  made  in  failing  to  provide 
permanent,  indisputable  access  to  Ber- 
lin at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n  is 
an  apparition  of  more  substance  than 
any  ghost  could  hope  to  manufacture. 

The  Communists  have  repeatedly  and 
consistently  exploited  this  failure,  this 
trust  we  placed  In  the  establishment  of  a 
new,  peaceful  world,  for  their  own  ends. 

They  have  placed  unceasing  and  con- 
sistent pressure  on  us  and  our  allies  in 
this  often  beleaguered  city.  They  have 
harassed  us.  They  have  attempted  to 
starve  us  out.  They  have  resorted  to 
kidnaping,  to  the  buzzing  of  commercial 
airliners,  to  mock  crises  and  sham  dem- 
onstrations as  well  staged  as  any  Broad- 
way production,  in  repeated  attempts  to 
force  us  out  of  Berlin  and  to  deprive  the 
2,500,000  residents  of  West  Berlin  of  their 
freedom  and  their  hope  for  the  future. 

We  have  resisted  these  efforts  strenu- 
ously under  extreme  tension  and  provo- 
cation. We  have  stood  firm  and  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Berlin  have  applauded  our 
firmness  and  our  resolution  to  stand  up 
for  their  rights  as  free  men  and  women. 

President  Kennedy  made  this  Nation's 
position  clear  in  his  report  to  the  Nation 
on  July  25  when  he  said : 

We  cannot  and  will  not  permit  the  Com- 
munists to  drive  us  out  of  Berlin,  either 
gradually  or  by  force.  For  the  fulfillment  of 
our  pledge  to  tb^it  city  Is  essential  to  the 
morsie  and  the  iec\irlty  of  West  Germany, 
to  the  unity  of  U'estem  Europe,  and  to  the 
faith  of  the  entire  free  world. 

Former  President  Eisenhower  earlier 
had  drawn  the  line  in  his  statement  of 
March  16,  1959,  bi  which  he  said: 

We  have  no  irtentlon  of  forgetting  our 
rights  or  of  deserting  a  free  people.  Soviet 
rulers  should  rensember  that  freemen  have, 
before  this,  died  f<v  so-called  scraps  of  paper 
which  represented  duty  and  honor  and  free- 
dom. •  •  •  We  cannot  try  to  purchase 
peace  by  forsaking  2  million  free  people  of 
Berlin.  •  •  •  We  will  not  retreat  one  inch 
from  our  duty. 

We  have  stood  by  these  principles  in 
the  face  of  extreme  pressure,  and  we 
should  continue  to  stick  by  them  in  the 
future. 

Now  we  have  entered  the  latest  phase 
in  the  devious  course  of  Khrushchev 
mental  and  physical  manipulations. 

After  attempting  to  scare  the  world 
half  out  of  Its  wits  with  a  series  of  atomic 
blasts  undertaken  unilaterally,  Khru- 
shchev has  once  again  sharply  altered 
coiwse  on  his  ship  of  state. 

He  Is  talking  peace.  He  Is  talking 
about  hope,  and  the  need  for  heading 
off  the  danger  of  an  armed  conflict  over 
Berlin. 

He  has  proposed  a  subtle  plea  to  the 
neutral  nations  of  the  world  that  the 
United  Nations  move  its  headqtiarters  to 
Berlin,  and  that  West  Berlin — and  West 


Berlin  only — bq 


made  an  international 


There  certainly  is  method  in  Khru- 
shchev's apparent  madness.  A  quick 
look  at  the  fate  of  the  free  city  of  Danzig 
tells  us  where  Khrushchev's  aims  are  in 
this  latest  gambit.  He  wants  to  gobble 
up  West  Berlin.  If  this  cannot  succeed, 
then  he  wants  to  neutralize  the  effective- 
ness, the  vitality,  the  growth,  and  the 
freedom  enjoyed  by  the  residents  of  West 
Berlin. 

To  back  up  his  proposal,  Khrushchev 
has  spared  no  expense  and  no  hardship 
on  East  Berliner  and  West  Berliner  alike 
to  accomplish  his  objectives.  He  has 
built  a  brick  wall  across  the  center  of 
the  city  of  Berlin,  sealing  East  from 
West,  and  stopping  the  flow  of  refugees 
which  formerly  flocked  across  the  border 
to  freedom  in  a  virtual  army  of  rebellion 
against  the  hardships,  the  despair,  and 
the  monotony  of  life  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

If  this  brick  wall  is  to  stand  as  a  sym- 
bol of  Russian  architecture,  then  I  be- 
lieve we  should  add  a  few  American  em- 
bellishments. One  of  the  most  note- 
worthy additions  to  the  American  home 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  picture 
window. 

Perhaps  we  should  add  a  picture 
window  and  E>ossibly  even  a  sliding  glass 
door  through  Khrushchev's  brick  wall. 

How  do  we  accomplish  this? 

Let  us  take  the  first  part  of  Premier 
Khrushchev's  pror>osal.  the  relocation  of 
United  Nations  headquarters  to  Berlin. 
I  think  we  should  consider  accepting  this 
part  of  Khrushchev's  plan. 

As  for  Klirushchev's  suggestion  that 
West  Berlin  be  made  an  international 
city,  I  think  we  should  reject  It  and 
propose  instead  that  West  Berlin  con- 
tinue its  ties  with  West  Germany. 

Our  argument  should  be  that  West 
Berlin  should  no  more  be  an  interna- 
tional city  than  New  York  is  an  inter- 
national city,  even  though  it  is  U.N. 
headquarters. 

Khrushchev  and  his  Communist  prop- 
aganda machine  have  made  much  of 
the  fact  that  U.N.  headquarters  are  lo- 
cated in  the  largest  city  in  the  largest 
and  strongest  capitalistic  nation  in  the 
world. 

He  has  pointed  to  the  UH.  location 
as  an  argument  in  support  of  his  prop- 
aganda campaign  that  the  U.N.  is  con- 
trolled and  dominated  by  those  who  be- 
lieve in  free  enterprise  and  the  worth 
of  the  Individual. 

Further,  the  Communists  have  made 
much  of  every  little  incident,  every  little 
friction  which  has  developed  in  New 
York  involving  a  UJf.  delegate  or  his 
staff. 

Let  us  permit  Khrushchev  to  have  his 
way  on  this  point.  Let  us  permit  and 
support  the  moving  of  U.N.  headquarters. 
I  believe  that  our  Nation  and  the  free 
world  has  much  more  to  gain  through 
such  a  move  than  Khrushchev. 

First,  it  is  my  contention  that  the  re- 
location of  UJN.  headquarters  in  Ber- 
lin— preferably  on  the  border  between 
East  and  West  Berlin  and  possibly  even 
straddling  the  Brandenburg  gate — 
would  end  the  pressure  Khrushchev  and 
company  have  been  placing  on  West 
Berlin.  Aceess  to  West  Berlin  would 
DO  k)nger  be  an  issue. 


Certainly,  not  even  Khrushchev  would 
halt  UJf.  delegates  from  going  to  \J2i. 
headquarters  through  East  Germany,  as 
world  opinion  would  rise  up  in  righteous 
indignation. 

Second.  Khrushchev  could  not  attempt 
to  starve  out  West  Berliners  as  he  has 
in  the  past,  simply  because  he  would 
be  starving  out  his  friends  as  well  as 
his  enemies  in  the  U.N. 

Third,  and  in  my  opinion,  most  im- 
portant, we  will  have  added  a  picture 
window  to  Khrushchev's  wall  through 
Berlin. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  UJS.  delegates 
could  be  stopped  from  visiting  East  Ber- 
lin as  well  as  West  Berlin  if  this  move 
of  U.N.  headquarters  were  approved. 
Further,  I  do  not  see  how  U.N.  delegates 
could  be  stopped  from  visiting  East 
Germany,  as  even  Khrushchev  would 
think  twice  about  limiting  the  travel 
activities  of  the  neutrals  he  is  trying  to 
woo  into  the  Communist  world. 

Anyone  who  has  been  to  Berlin  re- 
cently knows  the  sharp  contrast  between 
East  and  West  Berlin,  between  East  and 
West  Germany.  He  can  see  for  himself 
the  activity,  the  hope,  the  freedom  that 
the  Germans  in  the  Western  World  en- 
Joy.  The  contrast  between  this  free- 
dom, this  prosperity,  this  faith  In  the 
future  and  the  despair,  the  poverty,  and 
the  fear  written  on  the  faces  and  in  the 
actions  of  East  Berliners  and  East  Ger- 
mans is  obvious  for  anyone  to  see. 

Those  who  might  have  been  thinking 
of  Joining  the  Communist  camp  would 
have  second  guesses  about  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  move  simply  by  seeing  East 
and  West  Berlin  side  by  side. 

Those  who  have  hope  for  the  future 
of  mankind  would  see  in  which  direction 
hope,  prosperity,  and  freedom  lay. 

What  would  Khrushchev  do  under 
these  circumstances? 

He  would  have  two  major  alternatives. 

Either  he  would  try  to  continue  to 
seal  off  the  view  of  the  world  from  East 
Berlin  and  East  Germany  as  he  is  doing 
now  so  that  the  contrast  between  dicta- 
torship and  freedom  would  not  be  so 
apparent,  or  he  could  try  to  raise  East 
German  living  standards,  try  to  give  the 
East  Germans  a  litle  more  freedom,  so 
that  this  view  through  the  picture  win- 
dow would  be  more  desirable. 

If  either  alternative  is  followed  by 
Khrushchev,  we  have  won  the  diplo- 
matic battle  and  the  Communists  have 
lost. 

The  Iron  Curtain  policy,  if  it  were  pur- 
sued, would  alienate  the  neutrals,  would 
make  them  suspicious  and  resentful  of 
the  restrictions  to  travel  placed  upon 
them.  F*urther,  they  would  no  longer 
be  susceptible  to  Red  propaganda  about 
Berlin,  because  they  would  be  able  to  see 
its  lies  for  themselves,  firsthand. 

If  Khrushchev  decides  instead  to  raise 
East  German  living  standards  and  make 
East  Berlin  and  East  Germany  a  Com- 
munist showcase,  then  we  also  have  won. 

Khrushchev  will  then  be  running  the 
risk  of  creating  that  which  he  fears,  a 
strong  Germany,  becoming  too  strong  to 
contain  and  which  might  turn  to  reuni- 
fication with  West  Germany  whether 
B^hrushchev  likes  It  or  not. 
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This  Is  not  a  new  idea  with  me.  I  pro- 
posed it  some  3  months  ago  along  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  Representative  Gallagher.  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  it  is  picking  up  sup- 
port not  only  here  at  home,  but  abroad 
as  well.  I  think  this  suggestion  deserves 
the  most  serious  consideration  by  this 
administration  and  by  the  Department 
of  State. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
an  editorial  from  the  Daily  Tribune. 
Royal  Oak.  Mich.,  on  this  plan,  as  well 
as  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  De- 
troit News,  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  included 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Berun  and  the  U.N. 

The  private  conversations  to  be  held  be- 
]  \  tween  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rviak  and  So- 

viet Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko 
at  New  York  during  early  days  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  It  has  been  em- 
phasized In  both  Washington  and  Moscow, 
are  to  be  purely  exploratory.  There  Is  to  be 
nothing  In  the  nature  of  negotiations.  But 
the  dividing  line  between  negotiations  and 
what  are  called  "exchanges  of  views"  has 
never  been  very  clear.  Lifting  of  the  1948- 
49  Berlin  blockade — one  of  the  few  notable 
Allied  successes  In  15  years  of  cold  war — was 
effected  by  East-West  exchanges  of  views  at 
UJf.  headquarters  In  May  1949. 

The  United  Nations  Itself,  because  of  Its 
large  membership,  could  not  aspire  to  be  a 
focal  point  In  efforts  to  solve  the  Berlin 
problem.  Secretary  Dag  Hammarskjold  wrote 
In  his  August  34  annual  report.  He  ap- 
peared to  favor  direct  exchanges  which 
might  arrive  at  a  modus  vlvendl  that  then 
could  be  given  a  kind  of  U.N.  seal  of  approval. 

Secretary  Rusk  on  July  11  had  stated:  "I 
think  we  can  suppose  that  at  some  stage  the 
Berlin  question  might  well  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  United  Nations,  as  do  almost 
all  important  questions  Involving  tensions 
and  threats  addressed  to  peace."  And  on 
August  16  the  Kennedy  administration  was 
reported  to  be  considering  a  plan  to  seek 
eventual  ratification  by  the  U.N.  of  any 
negotiated    Berlin    settlement. 

Walter  Llppmann.  in  a  sober  article  of  Sep- 
tember 12.  wrote:  "To  keep  West  Berlin  not 
only  free  but  alive  and  flourishing.  It  will 
have  to  be  given  a  significant  and  attractive 
function  to  perform  in  the  years  to  come." 
Llppmann  might  have  been — but  was  not — 
alluding  to  a  Berlin  solution  suggested  in 
many  letters  received  at  the  White  House 
after  President  Kennedy's  July  35  radio-TV 
address  to  the  Nation.  It  was  that  UJ?. 
headquarters  be  moved  to  Berlin  to  Insulate 
that  city  from  the  cold  war. 

The  Idea  has  not  caught  on  and  is  highly 
obnoxioxis  to  West  Germans,  who  look  upon 
West  Berlin,  In  Mayor  Willy  Brandt's  phrase, 
as  "the  clamp  which  holds  these  divided 
(German]  peoples  together."  But  the  sug- 
gestion, curiously,  has  found  great  favor  with 
a  wide  spectrum  of  the  British  press.  Typl- 
:  ^  cal  Is  this  passage  from  an  editorial  In  the 

•  *  Obnservative  Dally  Telegraph: 

"It  has  been  considered  before — aind  re- 
jected on  the  ground  of  cost  and  because 
It  was  thought  that  the  guarantee  would  not 
be  strong  enough  against  Communist  ob- 
struction and  subversion.  But  might  there 
not  be  value  In  thinking  all  its  implications 
through  again?  The  problems  are  legion, 
but  so  are  the  possibilities,  and  if  a  prac- 
ticable scheme  could  be  evolved,  might  It 
not  be  worth  soimding  out  the  Russian  view? 
There  are  more  ways  of  calling  a  man's  bluff 
than  by  accepting  bis  challenge  In  a  fight." 

Earlier  the  equally  Conservative  Sunday 
Times  had  outlined  the  case  for  putting  the 
UJf.  in  Berlin:  Neither  Russia  nor  the 
United  States  is  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
present     site.       IdeaUy,     the    headquarters 


shoiild  be  the  central  featxire  of  its  location, 
and  In  West  Berlin  It  could  become  the 
focus  of  the  city.  West  Berlin  would  not 
be  demilitarized — but  denationalized.  Tvm 
of  Its  citizens  would  mind  that,  since  they 
would  have  a  built-in  guarantee  of  personal 
freedom. 

The  Laborlte  Dally  Herald  cites  still  a 
further  advantage.  Bringing  the  U.N.  into 
West  Berlin  would  attract  large  amounts 
of  foreign  currency  to  the  city  and  give  it 
an  economic  stability  that  would  be  sorely 
needed.  In  that  connection  It  might  be 
noted  thut  the  West  German  Government, 
which  hiks  spent  25  billion  marks  (teVs 
billion)  since  1948  In  subsidizing  West  Ber- 
lin, on  September  11  allocated  another  500 
million  marks  (•125  million)  to  the  be- 
leaguered ex-capltal.  That's  on  top  of  the 
l.i  billion  mark  ($257  million)  contribution 
already  earmarked  for  the  city. 


(By   J.  P.  Ter   Horst) 

Washington.  September  21. — It  Isn't  often 
that  the  Russians  borrow  an  International 
Idea  from  a  Republican — and  that's  Just 
why  Representative  Bkoomtizu)  Is  wary. 

As  a  way  of  easing  the  Berlin  crisis. 
Bsooitnru)  (Republican.  Royal  Oak), 
suggested  In  an  interview  3  months  ago 
that  the  United  Nations  might  be  moved  to 
West  Berlin. 

Now  the  young  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee member  finds  It  coming  back  at  him — 
tmd  the  United  States — done  up  In  Russian 
ribbons. 

INTKBNATIONAL    CTrT 

"They've  juggled  It  around  to  fit  their  own 
alms,"  Broomfiku)  observed.  "I  can't  sup- 
port their  version." 

A  front  page  editorial  In  Izvestla.  official 
voice  of  the  Soviet  Union,  proposed  In  Mos- 
cow that  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  consider 
transferring  headquEU-ters  from  New  York 
to  West  Berlin. 

The  Kremlin  Indicated  It  would  support 
such  a  shift  If  the  Western  Powers  would 
agree  to  ii  Soviet  demand  that  Berlin  be  made 
an  International  city  under  U.N.  control. 

Right  there  is  where  Bkoomiiild  and  So- 
viet Premier  Khrushchev  part  company. 

"That '3  the  crux  of  the  whole  Idea." 
Broomfcclj)  said. 

KZTKO     TO     ALLIED     ACCESS 

His  plnn,  back  In  late  June  and  today.  Is 
that  the  UK.  might  move  to  West  Berlin  If 
the  Russians  would  agree  to  restore  access 
to  East  Berlin  \inder  the  original  four-power 
occupational  agreement. 

Even  that.  Bboomiteld  says.  Is  going  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  Russian  objections  to 
"American  domination"  of  the  U.N.  because 
of  Its  New  York  location. 

Internationalizing  Berlin  as  the  Russians 
want,  according  to  BRooMrixLD,  would  mean 
the  removal  of  Western  troops  and  the  even- 
tual loss  of  Allied  Influence. 

"When  KhiTishchev  talks  about  a  'free 
Berlin'  he's  got  a  different  Interpretation 
than  I  do,"  the  Congressman  said. 

WEIGHED    BT    DIPLOMATS 

BRooMnxLD,  with  the  backing  of  a  fellow 
committee  member.  Representative  Gal- 
lagher, Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  advanced 
the  U.N.  transfer  to  the  State  Department 
as  a  negotiating  p>olnt  with  the  Russians. 

"It  embodies  the  hope  that  somewhere 
we  can  find  a  way  of  dislodging  the  Commu- 
nists from  the  collision  course  we  now  find 
ourselves  on."  Gallagher  said. 

The  State  Department  and  Western  dip- 
lomats inf(»inally  reviewed  the  suggestion 
but  feared  it  would  put  the  International 
agency  at  a  disadvantage.  110  miles  inside 
East  Germany.  Access  to  Berlin,  it  was 
felt,  would  be  subject  to  Communist  whims. 

PROMOTED  BT  BRITISH 

BRooMriELo's  Idea  lay  dormant  until  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  conservative  British  news- 


papers began  promoting  It.  Some  of  the 
advantages  they  saw  were  a  "facesavlng" 
for  both  the  East  and  West  on  the  Berlin 
Issue,  a  chance  for  UJf.  members  to  grasp 
an  understanding  of  divided  Germany,  and 
a  continued  free  existence  for  West  Berllners. 

The  Oakland  County  Republican  con- 
ceded that  some  voters  might  mistakenly 
decide  that  he  and  Khrushchev  were  walking 
down  the  same  road  to  a  Berlin  settlement. 

"I'm  sticking  by  my  original  proposition." 
Broomfield  said.  "Besides,  what  If  Khru- 
shchev said  'water  runs  downhill'?  Am  I 
supposed  to  disagree  Just  because  he's  a 
Communist?" 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Oallaghkr], 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Brooikfield]  for  his 
knowledgeable  remarks  and  for  the 
depth  of  his  thinking  on  the  great  chal- 
lenge of  our  times — Berlin. 

Mr.  BRooMriELO  and  I  many  months 
ago,  discussed  the  possibility  of  remov- 
ing the  headquarters  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  Berlin,  as  a  way  to  help  solve  the 
great  diplomatic  and  political  problems 
it  raises.  Our  findings  on  the  recent 
study  mission  to  Berlin  for  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  added  to  the  Interest- 
ing possibilities  that  can  be  found  In 
this  proposal. 

Such  a  proposal  is  worthy  at  this  time 
of  the  most  serious  consideration.  It 
needs  to  be  explored  in  the  greatest  de- 
tail. It  demands  study  and  considera- 
tion by  the  world's  most  experienced 
and  competent  statesmen  and  legisla- 
tors. 

It  is  possible  the  location  of  United 
Nations  headquarters  in  a  free  city  of 
Berlin — not  Just  a  free  city  of  West  Ber- 
lin, but  a  free  city  that  would  Include 
the  whole  Berlin  complex — East  and 
West — would  in  time  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  the  free  na- 
tions and  the  Communist  world. 

And  the  city  itself  could  exercise  its 
free  choice  by  a  plebiscite  so  that  the 
people  of  Berlin  could  decide  by  vote 
whether  they  wanted  to  continue  as  part 
of  West  Germany  or  part  of  East  Ger- 
many or  even  be  a  third  Germany,  which 
is  the  real  meaning  of  Khrushchev's 
free  city  idea. 

Such  a  move  would,  of  course,  require 
a  deliberate  crumbling  of  the  recently 
erected  concrete  barriers  between  East 
and  West  It  would  necessitate  the  rip- 
ping away  of  barbed  wire,  the  turning 
away  of  Communist  guards,  the  with- 
drawal of  tanks  and  infantry.  It  wo\Ud 
require  a  freedom  of  travel  and  of  com- 
munications. Berlin  as  a  world  capi- 
tal, which  in  effect  is  what  it  would 
be  under  such  an  arrangement,  would 
have  to  be  an  area  of  free  access  for 
citizens  of  all  nations  with  these  rights 
guaranteed  by  treaty. 

Our  deliberations  in  this  important 
matter  must  be  founded  upon  a  realistic 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  reunifica- 
tion of  the  city  of  Berlin  or  of  East  and 


West  Germany  is  not  likely  to  occur  for 
many  years,  perhaps  for  decades.  Uni- 
fication Is  something  we.  and  certainly 
the  Germans,  talk  a  great  deal  about, 
but  do  we,  or  they,  really  bellere  it  is 
imminent?  But  the  thought  of  the 
United  Nations  with  all  Its  Implications 
of  reality  as  wen  as  Its  symbolic  mean- 
ing could  be  the  initial  stage  of  a  rap- 
prochement between  the  East  and  the 
West. 

Is  the  designation  of  Berlin,  Its  East 
and  its  West,  as  a  free  city  and  the  seat- 
ing there  of  major  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  or  even  the  headquarters  of  that 
organization,  the  best  ixwsible  alternate 
solution? 

Consideration  of  such  proposals  must 
be  primarily  diplomatic  and  political  in 
nature.  These  are  fields  of  realism,  and 
we  can  afford  to  be  nothing  less  than 
realistic  in  these  critical  times.  There 
would  have  to  be  ffuarantees,  not  only  of 
free  travel  and  communications,  but  of 
sincerity  and  goo-i  will,  for  any  agency 
dedicated  to  seeking  world  peace  could 
not  function  in  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  the  ill  will  of  nations  and  the  threat 
of  war. 

It  is  concelvaUe  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment— the  rejoining  of  East  and  West 
Berlin  and  in  the  .stationing  there  of  rep- 
resentatives of  a"l  nations — would  lead 
in  time  to  an  effective  relationship  be- 
tween the  Communist  nations  and  the 
countries  of  the  free  world.  Perhaps  if 
the  representative's  of  all  nations  were  to 
live  on  the  very  "ine  that  separates  the 
confiicting  ideolofrles  of  communism  and 
democracy,  differences  between  the  two 
would  be  placed  In  a  better  world  per- 
Bi>ectlve. 

I  do  not  proftose,  nor  do  I  consider 
practical,  a  move  of  the  headquarters  of 
the  United  Nations  to  Berlin  at  this  time, 
but  I  do  believe  the  proposal  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleafrue  has  much  merit  and 
Is  worthy  of  the  fullest  and  most  delib- 
erate study. 

The  confrontation  of  communism  with 
the  way  of  life  of  the  free  nations  would, 
most  certainly,  react  in  our  favor.  The 
two  systems,  exLstlng  side  by  side,  would 
in  the  end  cause  communism  to  wither 
away,  for  in  time  it  would  become  obvi- 
ous to  all  that  man  was  bom  to  be  free 
and  that  only  a  system  where  freedom 
exists  can  in  the  end  prevail. 

Perhaps  a  logical  first  step  would  be 
to  hold  meetings  of  major  agencies  of 
the  UJf.  In  Berlin.  Perhaps  the  better 
move  would  be  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  In  that  city. 

We  must  reconnoiter  every  road  in  our 
unceasing  effort  to  find  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace.  It  could  well  be  that  the  road 
leading  to  Berlin  as  a  unified  city  and  the 
headqxiarters  of  the  world  organization 
dedicated  to  peace  is  the  road  we  will 
want  to  follow  to  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace. 


LEGISLATION  IN  87TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  policy  to  make  a  brief  summary 


of  the  major  legislative  aocomplLrimients 
at  the  close  of  each  session  of  CcHigress. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  strenuous  sessions  whi^  I  have 
experienced  during  my  servioe  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  start  of  any  new  Congress  and 
especially  a  new  national  administration, 
takes  several  months  before  the  congres- 
sional committee  machinery  fiinctlons 
and  the  new  President  can  convey  his 
messages  on  the  various  legislative  pro- 
grams to  be  considered.  In  spite  of  this 
delay,  the  Kennedy  administration  and 
the  87th  Congress  enacted  more  con- 
structive legislation  to  combat  the  re- 
cession and  imemployment  than  in  any 
similar  time  since  the  first  100  days  c^ 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  adminis- 
tration in  1933. 

This  Congress  has  concentrated  on  the 
all-important  task  of  btiHding  up  the 
Nation's  total  strength  economically  in 
the  struggle  to  preserve  hberty,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Commimist  tyranny.  It 
was  highly  necessary  for  us  to  embark 
upon  this  long-range  program  to  revive 
our  domestic  economy  which  has  been 
woefully  neglected  during  the  past  8 
years.  Every  effort  has  been  made  by 
this  Congress  to  reconstruct  and  further 
expand  our  international  alliances 
through  programs  recommended  by  the 
President.  We  must  improve  the  econo- 
my of  the  backward  or  neutral  countries 
to  aid  them  to  resist  Soviet  pressures. 
This  Congress  has  set  in  motion  several 
legislative  enactments  to  build  up  and 
strengthen  our  militairy  and  expand  our 
explorations  in  the  new  realm  of  science 
and  space.  We  have  launched  what 
could  be  termed  a  national  mobilization 
In  peacetime  to  meet  the  unprecedented 
conditions  which  were  created  by  Com- 
munist aggression. 

During  the  previous  8  years,  unfor- 
tunately, our  Government  has  acceded 
to  practically  all  demands  which  were 
made  by  the  Communist  tyrants  in  their 
cold  war  pressures  In  Korea,  southeast 
Asia,  the  Middle  East.  Suez  and  even  In 
our  own  hemisphere  with  our  neighbors 
to  the  south.  When  President  Kennedy 
assumed  ofBce.  a  Soviet  state  was  already 
established  under  Castro  within  90  miles 
off  the  Florida  coast.  No  new  President 
in  our  liistory.  with  the  exception  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  ever  assumed  an  office 
under  such  an  avalanche  of  interna- 
tional problems  which  threatened  our 
national  life  and  our  future  as  a  free  and 
Independent  government.  The  Com- 
munist dictators  were  allowed  to  run 
rampant  through  propaganda  and  mili- 
tary threats  imtil  they  had  established 
beachheads  in  every  major  continent  on 
the  globe. 

DOMESTIC    LEGISLATION 

President  Kennedy  inherited  a  major 
economic  crisis  as  far  as  our  domestic 
economy,  production,  and  unemploy- 
ment are  concerned. 

By  reason  of  the  sxjccesses  of  the  Com- 
munist aggressors,  it  was  unfortunate 
that  the  new  adminlstratian  was  com- 
pelled to  face  international  crises  in 
Laos.  Cuba.  Africa,  Berlin,  and  other 
places. 


Dortng  this  sessicxi.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  delivered  or  submitted  to  the 
Congress  15  messages  on  major  legis- 
lative programs  and  policy  in  addition 
to  45  important  administration  bills, 
several  governmental  reorganization 
plans,  along  with  numerous  other  minor 
bills  pertaining  to  various  governmental 
matters. 

The  87tii  Congress  has  set  a  new  high 
mark  in  the  history  of  modem  legislative 
achievement.  Thirty-three  major  legis- 
lative enactments  were  approved  during 
this  session  In  contrast  to  12  approved 
in  the  first  session  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's first  Congress  in  1953. 

This  Congress  cooperated  with  the 
President  in  passing  an  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  in  an  effort  to  reestablish  pros- 
perity and  employment  in  various 
pockets  of  depression  throughout  the 
country.  This  legislation  is  now  In  the 
process  of  being  Implemented  into  action. 

AUTOMATIOir 

Automation  and  accumulated  techno- 
logical changes  have  brought  about 
greater  abundance,  production,  unem- 
ployment, and  a  substitution  of  machines 
for  manpower.  The  Labor  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
holding  weeks  of  hearings  from  labor. 
management,  and  all  economic  group>s 
in  an  effort  to  discover  a  solution  to  this 
problem.  In  the  next  session,  legislation 
will  be  presented  to  the  Congress  on  this 
serious  situation  in  oiu*  economy. 

BOUStNQ 

This  Congress  passed  the  most  com- 
prehensive housing  program  in  congres- 
sional history  so  as  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  more  American  citizens  to  own 
their  homes.  This  bill  also  included  ex- 
pansion of  urban  renewal,  public  hous- 
ing, housing  for  the  elderly,  and  college 
housing.  It  also  Included  the  first  major 
middle-income  housing  with  low  interest 
and  35-year  loans,  including  3-percent 
downpayment.  The  bill  also  provided 
open  spaces  in  urban  renewal  programs 
for  children  to  enjoy  fresh  air  and  recre- 
ation. 

WATKB  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Over  5,000  additional  communities  will 
benefit  by  an  expansion  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  legislation. 

MnmCtTM     WAOS 

A  minimum-wage  bill  was  passed 
which  eventually  calls  for  $1.25  per 
hour— a  most  important  legislative  step 
to  benefit  the  economy  for  millions  of 
underpaid  workers  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. 

COMMUMi'l'I     HEALTH     rACILITiaB 

We  passed  legislation  dealing  with 
nursing  homes,  hospital  rehabilitation, 
and  community  services  for  the  aged. 
Hospital  and  medical  care  legislation  for 
the  aged  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  b^inning 
in  January. 

ACaxCULTDBE 

Farmers'  income  had  diminished  and 
declined  during  the  8  years  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  When  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Nation  lack  sufficient  buying 
power,  it  does  not  take  long  for  this  con- 
dition to  be  reflected  in  the  mills  and 
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factories  of  Lake  County,  Ind..  and  other 
indvistrlal  areas.  The  emergency  feed 
grain  program  was  enacted  into  law  in 
the  early  part  of  the  session  which  was 
a  great  aid  in  helping  the  farmer  on  the 
upward  trend  to  improve  his  economic 
status.  Later  in  the  session,  the  Con- 
gress considered,  after  much  study  and 
work,  then  enacted  the  broad-scale  and 
long-range  farm  program,  called  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1961.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  of  September  21  carried  a  news 
dispatch  from  the  E>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture stating  that  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketing  in  first  half  of  this  year 
totaled  more  than  3  percent  above  the 
first  half  of  1960. 

rORZIGM      AITAIRS 

The  Congress  cooperated  with  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  the  State 
Department  on  a  5-year,  long-term  com- 
mitment through  a  new  agency  and  a 
new  approach  for  mutual  aid  for  our 
allies  and  neutral  nations  in  an  effort  to 
curtail  communism. 

PZACZ   CORPS 

The  Peace  Corps  program  was  enacted 
so  as  to  bring  the  message  of  democracy 
and  free  government  to  the  minds  of 
millions  in  nations  which  are  just  begin- 
ning to  enjoy  independent  government. 
This  relatively  inexpensive  program  will 
contribute  greatly  toward  curbing  Com- 
munist aggression  throughout  the  world. 
The  Kennedy  administration  recom- 
mended and  the  Congress  cooperated  in 
meeting  the  challenge  to  our  national 
security  by  expanding  our  missiles,  air- 
craft, and  bomber  capacity  so  as  to  meet 
any  attack,  unexpected  or  otherwise, 
which  might  come  from  the  Soviet  or 
Chinese  Communist  tyrants  or  their 
satellites. 

TAXKS     AKD    JT7STICK    DKPABTMKNT     LCOISLATION 

This  Congress  enacted  into  law  a  num- 
ber of  bills  which  simplified  and  closed 
some  loopholes  in  our  tax  structure  and 
also  enacted  several  crime  bills  recom- 
mended by  the  Attorney  General  to  com- 
bat crime,  racketeering,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  so  forth.  It  extended  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  for  another  2 
years.  It  expanded  the  Federal  Aviation 
and  Airport  Act  and  adopted  four  of  the 
seven  Government  reorganization  plans 
which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Hoover  Commission. 

HICHWAT    LXOISUtTION 

This  Congress  enacted  legislation 
which  will  simplify  and  make  practical 
for  rapid  action  on  getting  our  mam- 
moth highway  program  in  operation. 
Our  $31  billion  highway  construction 
program  has  been  inexcusably  delayed 
for  almost  5  years  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

BECOVZET 

The  Washington  Post  of  September  20, 
1961,   quoted   Secretary   of   Commerce 

Luther  Hodges  as  saying  "we  are  coming 
out  of  the  depression  faster  than  antici- 
pated." He  further  said  that  the  value 
of  our  goods  and  services  have  reached 
an  alltime  high  of  $25  billion  increase 
over  the  recession  low  of  $501  billion 
early  this  year.  This  major  progress  In 
our  economy  can  be  attributed  to  the 
program  and  policies  of  the  new  admin- 


istration. Further  economic  recovery 
will  take  time,  but  the  Nation  is  on  the 
road  to  prosperity.  Sixty -eight  percent 
of  expenditures  during  President  Ken- 
nedy's first  year  has  been  for  our  delayed 
science  and  space  development.  Nine 
hundred  million  dollars  has  been  allot- 
ted for  antirecession  measures  and  res- 
toration of  employment. 

■DUCATION 

For  years,  education  has  been  the  So- 
viet's most  successful  program.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  relate  a  personal  con- 
versation I  had  with  a  millwright  or 
master  mechanic  in  Gary,  Ind.,  during 
the  depression  of  1933.  He  had  been 
one  of  thousands  laid  off  from  the  Lake 
County  steel  mills.  He  told  me  he  was 
leaving  for  Moscow  the  following  week 
to  teach  mechanics  and  steelmaking. 
He  signed  a  5-year  contract  for  $20,000 
per  year  plus  all  living  expenses.  The 
salary  for  the  5-year  period  was  placed 
in  escrow  in  a  New  York  City  bank.  I 
met  George  Samuelson  6  or  7  years  later 
and  he  told  me  that  he  was  one  of  sev- 
eral thousand  teachers,  technicians, 
scientists,  and  so  forth,  who  were  hired 
from  outside  of  Russia  to  teach  and  edu- 
cate the  Commimist  youth.  This  Soviet 
educational  program  later  was  extended 
beyond  the  Iron  Curtain.  They  have 
been  graduating  three  and  four  times  as 
many  teachers,  scientists,  technicians, 
and  so  forth,  as  the  United  States,  an- 
nually; most  of  these  graduates  have 
been  sent  to  Asia,  Africa,  South  Amer- 
ica, Cuba,  and  other  lands  in  order  to 
infiltrate,  make  friends,  teach,  and  build 
good  will  to  further  spread  their  com- 
mimistic  doctrine.  A  United  Press-In- 
ternational news  item  in  this  morning's 
Washington,  D.C..  Post  reports  Fidel 
Castro's  2^2 -hour  speech  denouncing  the 
United  States  at  the  graduation  exercises 
of  750  army  political  commissars  edu- 
cated at  Havana's  Sanchez  Cabrera 
School.  Similar  Communist  schools  are 
scattered  in  other  continents  over  the 
globe,  all  directed  from  Moscow. 

Two  years  ago  I  received  from  General 
Hershey.  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  a  breakdown  of  the  number  of 
American  boys  rejected  during  World 
War  n  on  account  of  educational  defi- 
ciency. In  10  States  of  our  Nation,  the 
rejectees  were  as  high  as  30  to  33  out  of 
100.  In  15  States,  the  percentage  of  boys 
who  could  not  qualify  as  privates  in  our 
Army,  ranged  from  20  to  30  percent. 
This  situation  was  due  to  illiteracy. 
tChrushchev  has  boasted  that  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  will  be  Commu- 
nists; 90  percent  of  the  Communist  cold 
war  success  and  expanded  aggression 
can  be  attributed  to  their  well -organized 
educational  program  to  spread  Commu- 
nist propaganda  and  know-how  through- 
out the  world. 

President  Kennedy's  legislative  pro- 
gram to  combat  the  Soviets  in  the  field 
of  education  was  blocked  in  this  session 
of  Congress  by  the  old  political  coalition 
of  reactionary  Republican  leaders  and 
some  southern  Democrats.  This  coali- 
tion has  also  been  aided  by  powerful  in- 
surance companies  and  moneylending 
lobbies  who  have  been  reveling  in  l\ish, 
high  Interest  30-  and  40-year  school  con- 
struction bonds.  This  is  why  Lake 
County  taxpayers  are  bonded  to  the  limit 


to  keep  pace  with  the  school  crisis  in  our 
population-exploded  industrial  era.  The 
Interest  rate  on  bonds  increased  after 
George  Humphrey  became  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  1953.  School  bond  in- 
terest in  1954  was  2.28  percent.  Year  by 
year  it  ascended  until  in  1960  the  tax- 
payer was  paying  3.75  percent  on  school 
construction  bonds. 

Last  week  I  called  the  Department  of 
Education  for  the  latest  statistics  and 
was  informed  that  1,868,000  public 
school  students  are  attending  part-time 
school.  This  figure  does  not  include 
the  number  in  overcrowded  classrooms. 
The  vast  majority  of  private  schools  over 
the  Nation  are  undergoing  the  same 
hardships. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  8  members 
of  the  15-member  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee refused  to  allow  the  other  429 
Members  of  Congress  to  debate  the 
plight  of  the  public  and  private  schools 
on  Che  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  issue  must  be  met  as  each 
year  an  additional  million  and  a  half 
schoolchildren  will  be  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  our  schools  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. In  1975  the  Nation  will  have  20 
million  more  schoolchildren  than  today. 
In  congested  industrial  areas,  the  tax- 
payer is  already  overburdened  with  long- 
term,  high  interest,  school  bonds.  All 
American  children  are  entitled  to  the 
best  education  a  rich  nation  can  afford. 
Education  of  our  youth  is  the  cheapest 
defense  we  can  buy  in  this  20th  century 
of  progress,  space  exploration,  and  scien- 
tific achievements.  When  BLhrushchev 
said  "we  will  bury  you."  he  no  doubt 
labored  under  the  delusion  that  the 
United  States  would  follow  the  reac- 
tionary economic  policies  that  brought 
on  the  depression  in  the  early  1930  pe- 
riod. He  has  observed  our  economy  sink 
in  two  depressions  during  the  last  8  years. 
Last  November  the  people  elected  a 
President  pledged  to  progress  and  a  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  crisis  of  the  1960's. 
Let  us  follow  his  leadership. 


THE  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTEl  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 15  of  this  year,  I  introduced  a  bill. 
H.R.  4305.  that  would  require  competi- 
tive bidding  between  concrete  and  as- 
phalt producers  for  the  contracts  to  sur- 
face highways  built  under  the  Federal 
highway  program.  On  numerous  occa- 
sions I  have  presented  various  evidence 
to  the  Congress  showing  that  we  could 
save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  by  using  asphalt  paving  where- 
ever  possible. 

I  have  noted  a  report  by  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  entitled  "Economics 
of  Asphalt  and  Concrete  for  Highway 
Construction."  which  fiurther  substan- 
tiates my  premise,  and  which  is.  I  be- 
lieve, particularly  significant  in  light  of 
the  diflBculties  we  have  had  in  providing 
adequate  financing  for  the  interstate 
highway  program. 

This  session  of  Congress  has  had  to 
face  up  again  to  the  fact  that  we  need 
more  money  to  keep  the  construction  of 
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the  Interstate  System  moving  ahead  on 
schedule.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not 
the  first  time  that  we  have  had  to  impose 
new  taxes  on  the  motorists  of  the  Nation 
to  pay  for  the  41,000-mile  system  of  su- 
perhighways. Congress  did  it  in  1956 
when  the  program  was  enacted.  We  did 
it  again  in  1959  when  the  program  was 
in  danger  of  bogging  down  completely. 
And  now  we  have  to  resort  to  further  tax 
increases  only  2  short  years  later. 

Let  me  remind  you  gentlemen  that 
when  Congress  enacted  this  great  inter- 
state program  only  5  years  ago,  the  cost 
was  estimated  at  $27.6  billion,  about  $25 
billion  of  which  was  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share.  Now  we  are  told  that 
the  program  will  cost  $41  billion,  of 
which  approximately  $37  billion  will 
come  from  the  Federal  Government. 
And  one  of  oui*  most  distinguished  col- 
leagues— the  si^nior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia— has  indicated  that  he  believes  the 
cost  of  this  program  could  well  increase 
beyond  the  $50  billion  level  before  it  is 
completed.  He  is  not  alone  in  this  be- 
lief. Certainly  there  is  every  likelihood 
that  the  pressiu-es  of  rising  costs  alone 
will  force  the  price  tag  up  again — and 
possibly  again  and  again — before  the 
41,000  miles  are  completed. 

It  is  because  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  rising  costs  of  this  program 
that  I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute  rep>ort 
which  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks.  The  crux  of  this  study  is 
that  savings  of  up  to  $1  billion  can  be 
realized  in  the  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state System  if  the  portions  not  yet  let 
to  contract  are  all  constructed  of  as- 
phalt. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  just  a  little 
about  the  background  of  the  study.  It 
came  about  because  very  little  informa- 
tion has  been  gathered  or  published  on 
the  relative  costs  of  asphaltic  concrete 
and  Portland  cement  concrete.  State 
highway  departments  that  do  make  eco- 
nomic comparisons  between  the  two 
pavements  use  widely  varying  methods 
and  techniques.  Because  of  this  fact, 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute  asked 
Stanford  Research  Institute  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  economics 
of  asphalt  and  concrete  under  a  wide 
range  of  conditions. 

Stanford  Research's  staff  members 
visited  21  State  highway  departments 
and  13  turnpike  authorities  over  a  period 
of  8  months  to  collect  their  data.  The 
States  visited  were  well  distributed  geo- 
graphically, and  they  represented  an 
area  in  which  roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation  s  population  and  motor  vehicle 
registrations  are  concentrated,  where 
half  of  the  interstate  mileage  is  located 
and  where  61  percent  of  the  value  of 
State  highway  contracts  was  let  during 
1959  and  1960. 

The  Stanford  researchers  broke  down 
the  initial  costs  of  asphalt  and  concrete 
into  three  groups,  the  average  for  all 
projects  in  the  Federal  aid  primary  and 
Interstate  System,  and  the  average  for 
interstate  projects  alone,  and  the  aver- 
age for  very  heavy  designs  appropriate 
for  adverse  conditions  of  soil  and  traffic. 
Although  the  Initial  costs  for  both  as- 
phalt and  concrete  vary  considerably 
from  one  State  to  another,  the  study 


concluded  that  the  average  initial  cost 
of  heavy-duty  Portland  cement  inter- 
state roads  was  $79,500  per  two-lane 
mile,  as  compared  to  $55,300  for  asphalt. 
There  were  comparable  differences  in 
cost  for  other  projects  off  the  Interstate 
System,  but  this  was  the  one  comparison 
that  particularly  interested  me. 

On  the  subject  of  maintenance,  the 
Stanford  people  found  that  the  annual 
maintenance  costs  for  asphalt  and  con- 
crete tend  to  be  just  about  equal  over 
a  period  of  time,  averaging  about  $250 
per  mile  per  year. 

I  believe  it  is  particularly  significant 
to  note  that  the  study  disclosed  that  the 
total  average  annual  costs  of  asphalt 
were  estimated  to  be  less  than  the  costs 
for  concrete  under  all  conditions  and  in 
all  but  one  of  the  States  represented  in 
the  study.  Computed  over  a  period  of 
40  years,  the  total  costs  worked  out  to 
an  annual  average  of  about  $4,490  per 
mile  for  asphalt  and  $5,420  for  concrete, 
or  a  difference  of  $930.  In  other  words, 
since  concrete  costs  21  percent  more  per 
mile  than  asphalt,  there  would  be  a 
theoretical  saving  of  $37,200  per  mile 
during  the  40-year  period  by  using 
asphalt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  these 
findings  are  Important.  Thus  far,  about 
40  percent  of  the  Interstate  System  con- 
struction has  been  with  asphalt.  The 
other  60  percent  represents  Portland 
cement  construction.  Even  if  this  ratio 
remains  steady  for  the  portions  of  the 
system  not  yet  let  to  contract,  the  total 
potential  Initial  cost  savings  during  the 
next  10  years  would  be  about  $440  mll- 
Uon. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  as  much 
as  $1  billion  could  conceivably  be  saved 
in  connection  with  Interstate  System 
construction  alone  if  all  remaining  por- 
tions were  constructed  of  asphalt.  The 
Stanford  researchers  do  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  about  10  percent  of  the  re- 
maining construction  represents  special 
cases,  such  as  elevated  and  depressed 
structures,  where  concrete  must  be  used. 
Therefore,  they  indicate  that  the  real 
range  of  potential  future  construction 
savings  that  would  result  from  using 
asphalt  on  the  remainder  of  the  system 
could  be  considered  to  lie  between  $440 
million  and  roughly  $990  million,  or 
from  about  $50  million  to  almost  $100 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  time  this  program 
has  run  into  financial  difficulties,  our 
conditioned  reflex,  almost  like  that  of 
Pavlov's  dogs,  has  been  to  increase  taxes. 
We  have  done  it  without  joy,  and  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  the  tax  in- 
creases— like  all  tax  increases — were  un- 
welcome to  the  people  who  had  to  pay 
the  bill. 

When  the  costs  of  the  program  are 
adjusted  upwards,  we  make  the  adjust- 
ments felt  in  the  highway  users'  wallet. 
He  does  the  adjusting  in  his  personal 
budget  by  allowing  just  a  little  more  for 
taxes  and  a  little  less  for  actual  highway 
use.  I  think  It  is  about  time  that  we 
seriously  considered  some  adjustments 
in  the  highway  program,  too.  I  believe 
it  is  time  for  us  to  strive  for  some  bal- 
ance between  the  program  itself  and 
the  ability  of  the  motorists  of  this  Na- 
tion to  pay  for  that  program. 


Some  of  my  colleagues  have  suggested 
a  stretchout  or  cutback  in  the  program 
as  one  means  of  achieving  this  balance. 
This  suggestion  has  much  to  recommend 
it.  But  as  an  alternative,  we  can  com- 
plete this  tremendous  program  on  sched- 
ule and  still  realize  some  savings  in  the 
process  if  we  take  a  realistic  look  at  what 
actually  comprises  the  total  $41  billion 
cost  figure.  This  Stanford  Research 
Institute  report  indicates  that  we  can 
save  the  highway  users  of  this  Nation 
up  to  $100  million  annually  on  paving 
costs  alone  by  using  asphalt  for  most  of 
the  system. 

The  report  makes  a  good  deal  of  sense 
to  me.  That  is  why  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  call  it  to  your  attention. 
I  believe  it  suggests  an  area  in  which 
real  savings  can  be  effected  for  the  high- 
way users  of  this  Nation : 

Economics  op  Asphalt  and  CoNCKm  for 
Highway  Construction — Summary  Rzport 
introduction 
Increasing  expenditures  on  highway  pro- 
grams In  general,  and  the  National  S3r8tein 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  In  par- 
ticular, are  making  cost  more  and  more  Im- 
portant as  a  criterion  in  selecting  between 
alternative  pavement  types.  Moderate  per- 
centage savings  in  costs  associated  with  sur- 
facing could  amount  to  over  a  billion  dollars 
in  the  Interstate  System  alone  dxirlng  the 
next  10  years.  Despite  this  fact,  very  little 
Information  has  been  gathered  or  published 
on  the  relative  costs  of  asphaltic  concrete 
and  Portland  cement  concrete.'  Those  few 
studies  that  have  been  made  In  the  past 
have  tended  to  be  superficial  and  Incomplete 
State  highway  departments  that  make  eco- 
nomic comparison  between  the  two  pave- 
ments use  widely  varying  methods  and  tech- 
niques. As  a  result,  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  asked  Stanford  Research  Institute 
to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  asphalt  and  concrete  under  a  wide 
range  of  conditions.  This  report  summarizes 
the  findings  of  the  research  carried  out  by 
Stanford  Research  Institute. 

SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  APPROACH 

The  research  was  concerned  solely  with 
high-type  asphalt  and  concrete  highway  con- 
struction on  the  Federal  aid  primary  system, 
including  the  Interstate  System,  and  turn- 
pikes In  the  continental  United  States.^ 
Most  of  the  research  effort  was  devoted  to  the 
gathering  and  analysis  of  data  on  four 
major  subjects:  initial  construction  cost,' 
resurfacing  cost,  the  length  of  time  tmtll 
resurfacing,*  and  the  annual  maintenance 
cost,"  for  both  asphalt  and  concrete. 

The  almost  total  lack  of  published  source 
material  required  that  accurate  and  realistic 
data  be  developed  from  basic  sources  In  the 
field.  As  a  result.  Institute  staff  members 
vUlted  21  State  highway  departments  and  13 
txuTiplke  authorities,  over  a  period  of  8 
months,  to  collect  this  information.     The 


'Referred  to  for  convenience  as  asphalt 
and  concrete. 

-  Excluding  Alaska. 

» Includes  direct  contract  cost  of  the  trav- 
eled way  plus  any  differential  in  shoulder 
cost.  The  traveled  way  Is  that  portion  of 
the  road  structure  between  the  subgrade,  or 
native  soil,  and  the  pavement  surface,  within 
the  confines  of  the  shoulders.  The  traveled 
way  cost  excludes  the  cost  of  cuts,  fills,  traffic 
signs,  roadside  development,  etc.  Any  dif- 
ference in  the  average  shoulder  costs  of 
asphalt  and  concrete  is  added  to  the  traveled 
way  cost  of  that  type  of  pavement  having  the 
higher  shoulder  costs. 

♦  Referred   to   as  resurfacing,  frequency. 

■'Includes  direct  costs  of  laix>r,  material, 
and  equipment  required  to  maintain  the 
traveled  way. 
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states  contacted  are  listed  below,  together 
with  the  turnpike  visited: 

States:  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  DUnols,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts.  Minnesota.  Missis- 
sippi, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 
Virginia,  and  Washington. 

Turnpikes:  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Flori- 
da, nUnols,  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Jersey.  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

States  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  large 
highway  expenditures,  representative  geo- 
graphical location  and  pavement  preference, 
location  of  turnpikes,  availability  of  Infor- 
mation, and  other  pertinent  factors.  A  large 
number  of  States  were  visited  In  the  East 
because  of  the  concentration  of  turnpikes 
and  the  large  highway  budgets  of  States  In 
that  region.  In  terms  of  the  percentage  of 
the  continental  United  States,  the  20  States  * 
represent  66  percent  of  the  population,  65 
percent  of  the  motor  vehicle  registrations,  61 
percent  of  the  Interstate  mileage,  and  61 
percent  of  the  value  of  State  highway  con- 
tracts let  during  1959  and  1960. 

Turnpikes  were  visited  In  order  to  obtain 
Information  on  very  large,  well-defined  proj- 
ects using  recently  designed,  high-type  con- 
struction. 

During  the  fleldwork,  cost  information 
was  obtained  for  over  2,500  Individual  proj- 
ects equivalent  to  approximately  20,000  2- 
lane  miles  <  on  the  Federal  aid  primary  sys- 
tem and  turnpikes.  Data  on  the  Initial  cost 
of  construction  were  obtained  for  over  750 
projects  representing  approximately  7,000 
miles  of  highway  (app.  A)  largely  con- 
structed or  let  to  contract  during  the  last 
5  years. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  total  average  annual  cost '  per  mile 
for  asphalt  is  less  than  the  cost  of  concrete 
in  19  out  of  20  States.  On  the  basis  of  very 
heavy  design  and  5-percent  Interest,  the  po- 
tential annual  savings  by  using  asphalt  vary 
by  State  from  $475  to  $2,416  per  mile,  and 
average  about  $930  per  mile.  (In  the  20th 
State,  the  very  heavy  asphalt  design  results 
In  costs  that  slightly  favor  concrete.)  Be- 
cause of  the  regional  distribution  of  the 
States,  It  Is  believed  that  these  potential 
savings  are  indicative  of  nationwide  expe- 
rience. 

BUMMAar  OF  MAJOa  rACTORS 

Analjrsla  of  the  data  collected  from  high- 
way departments  and  turnpike  authorities 
indicates  the  differences  in  initial  cost,  re- 
surfacing cost,  and  resurfacing  frequency  be- 
tween asphalt  and  concrete,  as  shown  In 
table  I.  The  same  Information  is  shown 
State  by  State  in  appendix  B. 

The  initial  costs  of  asphalt  and  concrete 
are  broken  down  into  three  groups:  the 
average  for  all  projects  in  the  Federal  Aid 
Primary  and  Interstate  System,  the  average 
for  Interstate  projects  alone,  and  the  average 
for  very  heavy  designs  appropriate  for  ad- 
verse conditions  of  soil  and  traffic.  The  first 
two  groupings  represent  actual  new  con- 
struction projects  that  met  strict  selection 
criteria.  The  very  heavy  designs  were  esti- 
mated by  Stanford  Research  Institute,  using 
Individual  State  design  procedures  and  bid 
costs,  so  that  initial  costs  for  both  pave- 
ments could  be  compared  under  similar  and 
extreme  conditions  of  soil  and  traffic. 

iNrriAi,  COSTS 

The  Initial  costs  for  both  asphalt  and  con- 
crete vary  considerably  from  one  State  to 
another.  The  estimated  costs  of  concrete  for 
very  heavy  design,  for  example,  range  from 


*  The  21  States  lUted  above,  excluding  New 
Hampshire. 

'  One  mile,  two  lanes,  or  24  feet  in  width. 
Two-lane  mile  is   assumed   throughout  the 

t3Xt. 

*  Including  initial   cost,  resurfacing  cost, 
and  annual  maintenance  costs. 


$55,000  per  mile  In  Colorado  to  $105,000  per 
mile  in  New  Jersey— a  difference  of  $50,000 
a  mile.  While  the  difference  in  Initial  cost 
of  the  two  pavements  also  varies,  asphalt  is 
from  $6,000  to  $40,000  per  mile  less  expensive 
than  concrete,  for  very  heavy  design.  On 
the  average,  asphalt  costs  $47,000,  $56,000, 
and  $60,000  per  mile  for  all  projects.  Inter- 
state projects  alone,  and  very  heavy  designs, 
respectively.  On  the  average,  concrete  costs 
are  virtually  constant  at  $80,000  per  mUe. 
giving  an  average  differential  of  from  $20,000 
to  $33,000  per  mile  in  favor  of  asphalt. 

Both  the  overall  averages  and  individual 
State  figvu'es  Illustrate  the  relative  stability 
of  concrete  designs  and  costs  within  a  wide 
range  of  traffic  and  soil  conditions  and.  con- 
versely, the  fiexlbility  of  asphalt  design  In 
adjusting  to  varying  design  conditions. 

REStrarACiNG  costs 
The  resurfacing  costs  for  the  two  types 
of  pavement  are  estimated  at  $20,000  per 
mile  for  asphalt  and  $24,000  per  mile  for 
concrete,  assuming  complete  resurfacing  of 
shoulders  as  well  as  the  traveled  way.  The 
difference  in  resurfacing  cost  la  accounted 
for  by  the  somewhat  heavier  overlay  required 
when  resurfacing  concrete. 

KESuvr AcruG  raxQUZNCT 
The  length  of  time  from  initial  construc- 
tion until  resurfacing  averages  18  years  for 
asphalt  and  26  years  for  concrete.  The  range 
on  a  State-to-state  basis  is  14  to  25  years 
for  asphalt  and  20  to  35  years  for  concrete. 
By  necessity  these  estimates  are  based  on 
the  experience  of  highways  mainly  built 
before  World  War  II. 

MAINTENANCE   COSTS 

The  annual  maintenance  costs  for  both 
types  of  pavement  tend  to  be  equal  over 
time,  averaging  about  $250  per  mile  per  year. 
However,  the  trends  in  maintenance  costs  for 
asphalt    and    concrete    vary    considerably. 

Asphalt  maintenance  costs  begin  at  an 
estimated  $50  per  mile  per  year,  rise  to  an 
average  peak  of  $300  at  the  time  asphalt  Is 
resurfaced  (18  years),  and  then  decline. 
Concrete  costs  start  at  about  $75  per  year, 
rise  rapidly  for  the  first  several  years,  and 
then  gradually  increase  until  the  pavement 
is  resurfaced  (26  years).  The  projections 
have  a  range  of  about  plus  or  minus  $50, 
reflecting  the  variation  In  projecting  costs 
over  a  longtime  period  and  the  variable 
nature  of  the  data. 

TOTAL    ANNTTAL    AVESACX    COST    COMFAEISOM     OF 
ASPHALT   AND   CONCKXTX 

Total  average  annual  costs  of  asphalt  are 
estimated  to  be  less  than  the  costs  for  con- 
crete under  all  conditions  and  in  all  States 
represented  in  the  study,  with  the  exception 
of  Illinois. 

Annual  costs  for  both  asphalt  and  concrete 
are  computed  over  a  period  of  40  years,  by 
combining  the  major  cost  elements  and  us- 
ing compound  Interest  to  take  into  account 
the  time  value  of  money.  In  selecting  be- 
tween alternative  capital  expenditures,  the 
method  of  financing  any  project  has  no 
significant  bearing  on  the  interest  rate  as- 
s\uned  for  analytical  purposes.  The  Inter- 
est rate  assumed  in  engineering  economic 
studies  should  reflect  the  realistic  rate  that 
could  have  been  earned  by  the  owners  of  a 
project  had  there  been  alternative  choices 
as  to  the  use  of  funds.  Experts  in  the  field 
of  engineering  economics  as  well  as  research 
conducted  by  the  institute  suggests  that 
minimum  interest  rates  of  5  to  8  percent  be 
employed  in  studies  of  highway  economics. 
Therefore.  5  percent  Is  considered  an  appro- 
priate figiu-e  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  com- 
paring pavement  types. 

Table  II  presents  the  variation  in  the  aver- 
age annual  costs  of  the  two  pavements  as- 
suming different  initial  costs  and  various 
interest  rates.  The  difference  between  the 
total  annual  costs  of  asphalt  and  concrete 
Increases  both  with  higher  interest  rates  and 
with  increasing  differences  between  the  first 


cost  of  the  two  types  of  pavement.  For  ex- 
ample, at  an  Interest  rate  of  6  percent,  the 
difference  in  annual  average  cost  Increases 
from  $930  per  mile  per  year  to  $1,120  and 
$1,610  for  average  Initial  costs  of  very  heavy 
designs.  Interstate  projects,  and  all  Federal 
aid  primary  projects,  respectively.  Consid- 
ering very  heavy  designs  alone,  the  annual 
average  difference  Increases  from  $660  to 
$930  to  $1,230  per  mile  per  year  when  assum- 
ing 3-,  5-.  and  7-percent  Interest,  respec- 
tively. 

A  State-by-state  breakdown  of  annual 
average  cost  per  mile  is  shown  In  appendix 
C.  The  variation  between  States  is  also 
shown  in  table  III.  which  shows  annual 
costs  under  the  assumption  of  very  heavy 
initial  design  and  a  5-percent  interest  rate. 
State-to-state  differences  result  from  varia- 
tions In  initial  costs,  resurfacing  costs,  and 
frequency  of  resurfacing.  The  cost  differ- 
ential between  the  two  pavement  typ>es  tends 
to  be  less  in  States  around  the  Great  Lakes, 
such  as  Illinois.  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  annual  costs  in  Illinois  sllghUy  favor 
concrete,  mainly  because  of  the  high  first 
cost  of  the  asphalt  design  as  shown  in  ap- 
pendix B. 

The  20  States  in  table  III  have  an  annual 
average  total  cost  of  about  $4,490  per  mile 
for  asphalt  and  $5,420  for  concrete,  or  a 
difference  of  $930.  Since  concrete  costs  21 
percent  more  per  mile  than  asphalt,  there 
would  be  a  theoretical  saving  of  $37,200  per 
mile  during  the  40-year  period  by  using 
asphalt. 

IMPUCATIONS    OP   THK   KESXAXCH 

The  implications  of  the  preceding  anal- 
ysis can  be  shown  by  considering  the  poten- 
tial effect  of  the  use  of  the  two  pavements 
on  the  Interstate  System.     (See  table  IV.) 

If  the  entire  system  were  built  of  asphalt. 
Initial  construction  cost  would  be  about 
$1.5  billion  less  than  if  It  were  built  en- 
tirely of  concrete,  assuming  the  conservative 
very  heavy  design  for  both  pavements.  If 
all  of  the  remaining  system  not  yet  let  to 
contract  were  constructed  of  asphalt  in- 
stead of  concrete,  the  total  first-cost  savings 
would  approximate  $1.1  billion. 

This  latter  figure  must  be  interpreted  In 
the  light  of  past  performance.  To  date, 
about  40  percent  of  the  Interstate  System 
has  been  constructed  of  asphalt,  the  re- 
mainder of  concrete.  Should  this  percent- 
age hold  for  that  portion  of  the  system  not 
yet  let  to  contract,  the  total  ]x>tential  future 
initial -cost  savings  would  approximate  $440 
million,  over  a  10-year  construction  period. 
As  mentioned,  If  all  the  remaining  mileage 
were  constructed  of  asphalt,  the  estimated 
savings  would  be  about  $1.1  billion.  How- 
ever, it  is  roughly  estimated  that  about  10 
percent  of  the  remaining  system  represents 
special  cases,  such  as  elevated  and  depressed 
structures,  and  bridges  where  concrete  must 
be  used.  Therefore,  the  range  of  potential 
future  construction  savings  that  would  re- 
sult from  using  asphalt  on  the  remainder  of 
the  system  could  be  considered  to  lie  be- 
tween $440  million  and  $990  million,  or  from 
about  $50  million  to  $100  million  per  year. 
assuming  a  10-year  construction  period. 

The  exact  mileage  that  should  be  built 
of  asphalt,  from  an  economic  standpoint.  Is 
virtually  Impossible  to  determine  without 
extensive  further  anaylsls.  However,  poten- 
tial future  savings  are  probably  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  range  shown. 

It  would  seem  necessary  and  desirable 
that  State  highway  departments  carry  out 
continuing  economic  analyses  of  the  type 
presented  in  this  study,  so  that  limited 
highway  funds  can  be  used  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Much  can  be  gained  by  Increasing 
the  amount  of  published  information  on 
pavement  economics;  however,  aufficient  In- 
formation is  available  within  State  high- 
way departments  to  allow  economic  analyses 
to  be  made.  The  results  of  such  analyses 
should  form  the  major  basis  for  pavement 
selection.     Inadequate  maintenance  data  in 
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some  areas  are  no  hindrance  to  the  making 
of  sound  economic  analyses,  since  annual 
maintenance  costs  represent  only  several 
hundred  dollars  a  mile  of  total  annual  costs 
on  the  order  of  $4,000  to  $5,000  a  mile. 

(This  report,  prepared  by  John  M.  Hun- 
eke.  Is  approved  by  Philip  W.  Rogers,  clvU 
engineer  registered  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  participated  in  the  study  of 
which  this  report  Is  a  summary.) 

Tablz  I. — Summary  of  average  di ffererices  be- 
tween asphalt  and  concrete 

n»«r  2-lane  mltel 


Initial  cost: 

Very  heavy  dcsigtu 

Interstate  projects. 

All  projects  ' 

ResurbcinR  cost 

Time  to  1st  resurfacint,  years 
Annual  maintenance  cost '. . 


Asphalt 


$60,800 
$66,300 
$47,300 
$10,800 
18 
$260 


Con- 
crete 


re,  800 

$7»,  «X) 

$7tt,700 

$24,200 

36 

$260 


Differ- 
ence 


$20,000 

$24,200 

$32,400 

(4.400 

8 

0 


•  Excluding  very  heavy  design. 

*  In  ia68  dollars. 
Source:  Api>endix  B. 

Table  U. — Weighted-average  annual  costs  of 
asphalt  and  concrete  over  40  years  at 
various  interest  rates 

[Dollars  per  2-lane  mile! 


Interest  rate 

Aspbalt 

Concrete 

Differ- 
ence 

Very  heavy  design: 
3pereent ... 

3.600 
4,400 
^470 

3,410 
4.280 
6,130 

3,060 
3,760 
4.630 

4,360 
6,430 
^700 

4,230 
6,360 
6.630 

4.2M) 
6,370 
^660 

660 

030 

7  percent 

1,230 

Interstate  projects: 
3  percmt 

830 

8  percent 

1- 

1.120 

7  percent       

1,400 

AU  projectt:  > 

3  percent      

1,170 

6  percent... 

1,610 

7  psreoit. ....... 

2,130 

>  Excluding  very  heavy  design. 
Note.— Figures  have  been  rounded. 
Source:  Appendix  C. 


Table  ni. — Annual  costs  of  asphalt  and 
concrete  over  40  years  at  5  percent  in- 
terest— very  heavy  design 

[Dollars  per  2-lane  mile] 


CaUforala 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Orcfton 

Pennsylvania... .., 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

Weighted  averace 


Table  IV. — Potential  savings  in  first  cost  on 
the  Interstate  System  through  use  of  as- 
phalt, based  on  very  heavy  design 

Total  sjrstem  cost:   $40  billion. 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Total  pave- 
ment cost  ■ 

Remaining 
procram 
not  let  to 
contract' 

Savings  through  use  of  asphalt 
versus  concrete: 

If  paved  with  concrete 

IX  paved  with  asphalt 

6,000 
4,600 

4.400 
3,300 

PotenUal   saving   with 
asphalt 

1,100 

>  5,416 


>  Asphalt  saving  over  concrete  Is  $934  per  mile  per  year, 
or  21  percent  per  year,  or  $37,000  per  mile  over  40  years. 

Source:  Appendix  C. 


I  75,000  2-lane  miles  (excluding  toll  roads). 
*  55,000  2-lane  miles  (excluding  toU  roads). 
Source:  Stanford  Research  Institute. 


Range  of  savings  on  remaining  pro- 
gram  based  on  percent  asphalt 

^»»«<*-  .  MiUions 

100  percent  asphalt $1,  lOO 

90  percent  asphalt 990 

40  percent  asphalt 400 


Appendix  A. — Number  of  projects  and  project  mileage  for  which  data  were  obtained  from 

States  and  turnpike  authorities 


A^balt 

Concrete 

Total 

Subject 

Number  of 
projects 

2-Iane 
mileage 

Number  of 
projects 

2-lane 
mileage 

Number  of 
projecU 

2-lane 
mileage 

Initial  cost 

387 
110 
114 

240 

3,740 
845 
466 

2,766 

382 
100 
043 
287 

3,341 

726 

4,775 

2,806 

768 
1271 
1.057 

627 

7,081 

Remrfarlng  cost      

>  2.146 

>5.234 

Maintenance  cost. 

6,661 

Total 

860 

7,810 

1,712 

11,737 

2.624 

20,122 

'  Includes  projects  where  tjrpe  of  pavement  resurfaced  not  specified. 

'  Straight-hne  mileage.    The  2-lane  mileage  represents  approximately  6,500  miles.    On  the  basis  of  2-lane  miles  the 
total  2-lane  mileage  would  be  about  21,400  miles,  not  20,122. 


Appendix  B. — Inilial  and  resurfacing  costs  and  resurfacing  frequency  for  asphaU  and  concrete  by  State 
1 1  [Costs  In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Initial  cost 

1 

• 

Resurfadnc 

Years 
resnri 

tolst 

State 

Very  heavy  design  • 

Interstate  projects  > 

All  projects 

i 

cost    . 

adng 

Asphalt 

Concrete 

Differ- 
ence 

Asphalt 

Cona-ete 

Differ- 
ence 

Asphalt 

Concrete 

Differ- 
ence 

Asphalt 

Concrete 

Asphalt 

C<mcrete 

CalilbmU 

1 

60.0 
36.0 
62.0 
46.6 
91.6 
54.2 
67.2 
66.4 
71.0 
37.6 
64.3 
68.0 
78.6 
66.6 
76.1 
40.8 
84.1 
44.1 
49.0 
64.0 

77.0 
66.0 
83.6 
69.7 
97.9 
79.5 
83.2 
76.2 
84.6 
77.0 
70.2 
80.3 
106.0 
94.0 
87.8 
68.9 
93.6 
62.2 
84.0 
75.8 

17.0 
19  0 
21.6 
14.1 

6.3 
25.3 
26.0 
19  8 
13.6 
39.6 
15.0 
12.3 
26.5 
27.5 
12.7 
38.0 

9.4 
18.1 
36.0 
11.8 

43.0 
34.4 

68.5 
66.5 
84.2 
70.2 
97.8 
79.1 
84.6 
76.2 
83.0 
77.0 
76.6 
76.7 
100.0 
96.4 
83.6 
68.0 
93.6 
68.4 
87.6 
74.6 

26.5 
31.1 

39.8 
19  9 
48.2 
46.6 
78.5 
36.8 
87.1 
35.3 
60.6 
34.8 
23.7. 
61.7 
69.3 
59.6 
62.5 
32.4 
70.1 
30.8 
61.0 
86.4 

67.8 
65.5 
84.1 
70.2 
97.9 
73.4 
88.6 
76.2 
89.5 
77.0 
66.0 
77.2 
102.1 
95.4 
83.2 
68.0 
93.6 
62.2 
87.6 
78.3 

28.0 
35.6 
36.0 
23.6 
19  4 
36.6 
31.5 
40.9 
28.0 
42.2 
42.3 
25.5 
42.8 
36.8 
20.7 
35.6 
23.5 
41.4 
36.5 
21.9 

17.2 
11.9 
17.1 
18.6 
23.4 
24.2 
19  6 
18.6 
27.9 
15.8 
22.2 
16.1 
29.1 
28.8 
21.6 
11.6 
22.1 
1Z6 
18.9 
19  6 

30.6 
14.8 
21.3 
27.8 
28.1 
29.1 
23.3 
23.2 
32.6 
19  0 
26.7 
20.2 
34.6 
33.6 
26.8 
14.4 
27.8 
16.6 
22.7 
23.8 

14 
17 
33 
21 
16 
17 
17 
17 
30 
26 
17 
18 
17 
17 
17 
26 
30 
15 
17 
18 

21 

Colorado 

Connecticut .... 

25 
27 

Florida 

49  6 

88.0 
46.0 
60.8 
56.4 
67.6 
34.8 

20.6 
9  8 
33.1 
23.8 
19  8 
16.6 
42.2 

26 

minois 

36 

Kansas +. . 

24 

Kentucky ^ 

26 

Maine 

I...:.:;:::::. 

20 

Maryland ..... 

^•"••~"****""" 

30 

M  nm^hnsettt 

^...•...•..... 

22 

Minnesota . 

t 

30 

Minfimtippi 

1 

61.2 
68.2 
62.0 
71.9 
37.7 
76.7 
42.1 
61.0 
64.7 

14.5 
31.8 
33.4 
11.7 
30.3 
17.9 
16.3 
36.5 
19  9 

27 

New  Jeney 

30 

New  York 

30 

Ohio 

25 

35 

Pennsylvania ... 

24 

Texas 

26 

VirginU 

1::::::::::::: 

25 

W'ashington. ........ 

25 

t 

Average....... 

69.8 

79.8 

30.0 

66.3 

79.6 

24.2 

47.3 

70.7 

32.4 

198 

34.2 

18 

36 

>  Includes  cost  of  the  traveled  way.  The  traveled  way  la  that  portion  of  the  road- 
way stracture  within  the  confines  of  the  shoulders,  the  native  soil,  and  the  pavement 
■urfaoe. 


>  Any  difference  in  shoulder  costs  between  asphalt  and  concrete  is  added  to  that 
pavement  having  the  higher  shoulder  cost. 
1  EscliKllng  very  heavy  design. 

Sooroe:  Stanford  Resean^  Institute. 
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Appendix  C.—WeinhUd  average  annual  cobU  of  asphalt  and  concrete  over  40  yeart  at  varioua  interest  rales  by  Stales 

[Dollars  per  year  per  2-lane  mile]  


State 


Califomja 

Colorado 

Connecticut- 

Florida 

Illinois 

Kan.saa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

M  as3achuaetts. . 

Minnesota  

Mississippi 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregoo — 

Pennsylrania... 

Texas  

Virginia 

>VaslUnKton 


Weighted  average  '., 


State 


S  percent 

Bute 

Very  beary  design 

Interstate 

AiIprojMto> 

Asphalt 

Concrete 

Difference 

Asphalt 

Concrete 

Diflerenoa 

Aqthalt 

Differenoe 

California 

Colorado.. ..-.- . 

3.628 
2,205 
a,  247 
2.632 
5,175 
3,406 
3.376 
3,310 
3,990 
2,115 
3.342 
3,675 
4,618 
4,090 
4,216 
2,192 
4,417 
2,674 
3,000 
3,607 

4,177 
2,913 
4,153 
3,266 
5,024 
4,287 
4.295 
4.168 
4,274 
3,939 
3.617 
4.043 
.\220 
5,225 
4,542 
3.294 
4.812 
3.365 
4.317 
3,962 

549 

708 
906 
634 
(151) 
882 
919 
858 
284 

1,824 
275 
368 
602 

1,135 
326 

1.  102 
»t5 
591 

1.317 
355 

2.893 
1,702 

3,  SOS 
2.934 
4,184 
3,721 
5,020 
4.270 
4.356 
4.168 
4.206 
3.93B 
3,889 
3.g44 
5,004 
5,285 
4,300 
3.260 

4.  SIB 
3,  11)1 
4.46U 
3.U11 

016 
1.232 

2.766 
1.508 
2.650 
2.676 
4.608 
2.652 
3.371 
2.397 
3.541 
1.999 
2.018 
2,970 
3.788 
3,788 
3,671 
1,828 
3,811 
1,6«« 
3,086 
3,279 

3,779 
2,034 
4.180 
3.721 
5.024 
4.023 
4.529 
4.168 
4.486 
3.939 
3.435 
3.909 
5.005 
5.286 
4.SU 
3,280 
4,816 
3,266 
4,44M 
4,071 

1.024 
1.426 
1.550 

Florida      — 

2.806 
5.019 
3.080 
3.531 
3.310 
3.839 
1.909 

916 

I 

1,220 

82S 

858 

aas 

1.BM 

1,046 

Illinois              

416 

Kansas   . 

1.371 

Kentucky 

Maine        ..' 

1.158 
1,771 

Maryland         ... 

945 

M  a.ssachusetta    ,.. - -- 

l.iMO 

1,417 

Ntusissippi              -  -  . .------ 

3.381 
4.173 
3.8U6 

4.078 
2.058 
4.053 
2,587 
3.086 
3,205 

4« 
8U 

l.»9 
282 

1,202 
763 
514 

1,383 
706 

139 

New  Jersey .„ 

New  York 

1,307 
1,497 

Ohio 

872 

Oregon.    .... . 

1.432 

Pennsylvania    ._..._... . . . 

1,005 

Texas                

1.890 

Virginia            . ... . 

1,383 

Washington             .  ".  . 

792 

Weichted  averaee  • 

3,601 

4.257 

656 

3,410 

4.226 

816 

3,059 

4.228 

1,169 

[Dollars  per  year  per  2-lane  mile) 


6  percent 


Very  heavy  design 


Asphalt 


4,486 
2,718 
4,150 
3,282 
6,494 
4.162 
4.190 
4.115 
5.002 
2.666 
4.107 
4.  663 
5.731 
5.024 
5.311 
2,788 
5.637 
3.307 
3,608 
4.528 


4,491 


Concrete 


6,368 
3.696 
5,372 
4,107 
6.400 
5.396 
5.477 
5,  251 
5.484 
5.072 
4,610 
5,199 
6.717 
6.545 
5.786 
4.316 
6.158 
4.144 
5,514 
5,039 


5,416 


Difference 


770 
977 

1.222 
825 
(94) 

1.234 

1.287 

1.136 
482 

2.416 
503 
536 
986 

1.521 
475 

1,528 
531 
837 

1.821 
611 


925 


Intantat* 


A^taalt 


3,497 
2.042 


3.515 
6.284 
3.684 
4.400 
4.115 
4,798 
2.490 


4,206 
5. 131 
4.761 
5,124 
2,607 
5,147 
3,191 
3.808 
3,980 


4.232 


Concrete 


4,762 
3,725 
5,412 
4,719 
6.304 
5,372 
5,558 
.S,251 
5.391 
^072 
4.977 
4.931 
6.426 
6.fi27 
5.541 
4.270 
6.161 
3.923 
5,718 
4,909 


6.363 


Difference 


1.365 
1,083 


1,304 
110 
1,688 
1.168 
1.118 
503 
3.673 


665 
1.295 
1.866 

417 
1.663 
1.014 

732 
1,909 

983 


1.121 


AU  projects! 


Asphalt 


3,310 
1.780 
3,346 
3.340 
5,730 
3,148 
4.184 
2,886 
4.3M 
3,409 
2.30 
3.713 
4.612 
4.616 
4.677 
2,396 
4.821 
1.949 
3.809 
4.084 


3.760 


Concrete 


4,721 
3,724 
5.407 
4.719 
6.400 
5.040 
5,791 
5,251 
5,770 
5.072 
4.366 
6.019 
6.548 
6,627 
5,518 
4,270 
6,161 
4,144 
6,718 
5,184 


6,371 


DUUnnce 


1,411 
1,044 
2,061 
1,37V 

670 
1.892 
1,607 
2.388 
1,374 
Z573 
1042 
1.306 
1.800 
ZOll 

941 
1,972 
1.340 
2,106 
1,900 
1.100 


1,«1 


[Dollars  per  year  per  2-lane  mile] 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida  

lUinois 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

M)«s.sachu.«etts 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York . 

Ohio. 

Oreiron 

Pennsylvania 

Texas _ . 

Vlrjrinla 

Washington.. 

Weighted  average  ' 


7  percent 


Very  heavy  design 


Asphalt 


5.432 
3.284 
5.148 
3.999 
7.946 
4.995 
."■.OSO 
5,001 
6,116 
3,250 
4,946 
5.752 
6.954 
0.046 
6,485 
3.440 
6,965 
4,002 
4,454 
6,530 


5,471 


Concrete 


6,466 
4,572 
6,723 
5,040 
7,946 
6,635 
6,799 
6,451 
6,834 
6.321 
5.722 
6.490 
8,305 
8,000 
7.176 
5^454 
7,645 
5,131 
6,851 
6,330 


6^703 


Difference 


1,033 
1,288 
1,575 
1.041 
0 
1.640 
1,713 
1.450 

718 
3,  (171 

778 

736 
1,441 
1.983 

601 
2,008 

600 
1.120 
2,307 

700 


1.332 


Interstate 


Asphalt 


4,160 
2,4U 


4.298 
7,676 
4.380 
5,356 
5.001 
5.854 
3.047 


^242 
6.181 
.V700 
6.246 
3,214 
6.355 
3.853 
4.604 
4.843 


6^130 


Conerete 


5.827 
4,fi09 
6.776 
^828 
7,939 
6^605 
6,MH 
6.451 
6,714 
^321 
6,196 
6,144 
8.020 
8,114 
0,861 
5^394 
7.G53 
4,846 
7,114 
0.190 


^022 


Difference 


1,071 
2.190 


1.629 
203 

2.226 
1.648 
1,450 
860 
3.r4 


O08 

1.830 
2.406 

610 
2.180 
1.208 

004 
2.510 
1.306 


1.403 


AU  projects 


Asphalt 


3.016 
2.076 
4.113 
4.074 
6^904 
3,600 
5.079 
3.418 
5.330 
3,047 
2.061 
1630 
&614 
6,521 
6.640 
1816 
MtU 
2.384 
4.0O4 
4.900 


4.836 


Concrete 


5.774 
4,609 
6.76k 
6,828 
7,940 

o,in 

7,304 
6,461 
7,302 
6,321 
5,407 
6,267 
8,178 
8.114 
6,831 
5,304 
7.653 
6,131 
7.114 
0.428 


0.046 


Difltnaee 


1.808 
2.634 

1060 
1.754 
Wi 
1487 
1125 
3.00 
1.800 
3,374 
1766 
1.738 
1004 
1603 
1.301 
1678 
1.718 
1877 
1510 
1.450 


1120 


Exriuding  very  heavy  deelgn. 

Weighted  by  average  of  State  conf tructioD  expenaituTM,  1959  and  1900. 


NOT«.— Dashed  line  Indicates  no  data  obtained 
Source:  StaoJord  Kesearoh  Institute. 
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WE  NEED  A  POLICY  SYMPATHETIC 
TO  TEXTILES 

The  SPEAKEB  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  Hovise  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Bfi*. 
Hemphill!  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
in  the  closing  dajrs  of  the  session,  I  am 
constrained  to  rise  again  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  textiles. 

I  was  happy  recently  to  see  in  the 
State  newspaper  of  Columbia.  S.C.  of 
Tuesday.  September  12,  1961,  an  article 
in  which  the  vice  president  of  the  ACMI 
said  the  pact  with  Japan  was  far  less 
dangerous  than  what  might  have  re- 
sulted from  negotiations.  The  ACMI, 
according  to  him.  Is  going  to  make  a 
further  investigation  and  has  adopted  a 
wait  and  see  policy. 

I  include  the  article: 

Om    Imckxased    Impobts:    Cotton    TirsTrruTE 
Adopts  Waft  and  Ski  Arm  uint 

Wabhutoton. — The  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Institute  adopted  a  wait  and 
see  attitude  Monday  toward  an  agreement 
calling  for  a  7-  to  9-perccnt  increaee  in  cot- 
ton textile  Imports  to  this  country  from 
Japan  next  year. 

ACMI  ExecutlTe  Vice  President  Robert 
JMkKm  termed  the  pact,  announced  over  the 
weetend  in  Tokyo,  "clearly  a  gain"  for  Japan 
but  said  It  Is  "far  less  damaging"  than  what 
might  have  resulted  from  the  negotiations. 

His  organization.  Jackson  indicated,  will 
have  a  more  formal  statement  on  the  agree- 
ment after  fuller  examination  of  the  final 
draft  to  determine  Its  effect  on  specific  prod- 
ucts. 

At  best,  he  said,  the  cost  of  the  agreement 
to  American  textile  and  apparel  workers  and 
mills  "will  be  high."  But  he  said  the  ACMI 
hopes  "other  actions  on  the  Import  prob- 
lem which  the  OoTemment  has  assured  us 
will  be  taken  will  have  some  offsetting  ef- 
fects.- 

WhUe  he  didn't  amplify  on  that,  there 
was  the  Inference  ot  hope  that  some  remedy 
may  come  out  of  the  textile  Industry's  re- 
quest for  Import  relief  from  the  Office  of 
CtTll  and  Defense  Mobilization  on  the 
grounds  the  foreign  shipments  are  hurting 
an  essential  defense  industry. 

The  Tokyo  agreecnent  permits  a  total  1962 
▼olume  of  275  million  square  yards  of  tex- 
tile imports,  compared  with  247.2  million  last 
year  and  only  235  million  for  the  first  3  years 
of  a  5-year  pact  signed  in  1956. 

The  agreement  represents  a  net  boost  of 
7  percent  for  fabrics  over  the  year's  level  and 
B  percent  for  apparel  as  a  group. 

Jap«n  has  asked  for  a  30-percent  boost 
and  the  United  States  team  went  to  Tokyo 
with  an  offer  of  5  percent. 

Jackson  was  one  of  half  a  dozen  textile 
Industry  executives  who  accompanied  tbe 
U.S.  team  to  Japan. 

Warren  Christopher,  a  special  SUte  De- 
partment aid,  headed  the  official  UB.  team. 
He  Is  dtae  back  In  Washington  Tuesday. 

I  was  most  unhappy  to  learn  that  the 
State  Department  continues  to  try  to 
sell  us  down  the  river  insofar  as  textiles 
are  concerned.  Not  long  ago  I  heard 
Senator  Smathers  make  a  statement  be- 
fore my  committee  that  there  is  a  State 
Department  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  true. 
I  am  also  afraid  that  these  people  are 
one  worlders,  do-gooders,  and  possibly 
have  some  tie  with  communism.  It 
certainly  is  un-American  to  sell  Ameri- 
can Jobs  down  the  rivei  ae  they  are  do- 
ing. It  certainly  helps  the  Commvmists 
when  it  hurta  the  textile  people. 


cvn- 


-131$. 


I  am  including  here  an  article  from 
the  Charlotte  Observer,  Charlotte,  N.C.. 
of  September  10,  1961,  which  describes 
the  sttnation: 

MoRx    Japanese    Textiles    Headed    fob    the 
UNrrED  States 

Tokyo. — Japan  wiU  be  aUowed  an  increase 
In  her  textile  Imparts  to  the  United  States 
during  1962.  The  Increase  will  amount  to 
about  8  percent. 

The  Increase  was  part  of  an  agreement 
reached  Saturday  in  Tokyo  during  textile 
talks  between  the  two  nations.  The  agree- 
ment was  announced  by  special  U.S.  rep- 
resentative to  the  talks,  Warren  P.  Christo- 
pher. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  agreement, 
Japan  will  increase  her  exports  from  255  mil- 
lion square  yards  this  year  to  275  million 
square  yards  In   1962. 

The  Increase  was  allowed,  Christopher 
said,  In  exchange  for  a  promise  from  Japan 
to  observe  voltmtary  export  controls. 

The  agreement  also  provided  for  the  two 
natlcms  to  begin  negotiations  October  9  on 
a  new  long-term  agreement,  "which  will  be 
to  the  benefit  of  all  e]q;>orting  and  importing 
countries." 

The  agreement  contained  four  other  basic 
points,  Christopher  said.     TTiey  were: 

The  two  countries  will  hold  consultations 
an3rtlme  the  United  States  determines  there 
has  been  undue  concentration  on  any  Item, 
and  Japan  will  agree  to  hold  exports  on  that 
Item  to  110  percent  of  the  12 -month  period 
preceding  the  consultations. 

Each  particular  group  of  textiles  will  be 
I>ermltted  5  percent  flexibility,  but  increases 
will  be  permitted  only  in  the  so-called  bas- 
ket category  (unspecified  items). 

"From  the  U.S.  standpoint  the  agreement 
has  been  made  In  accordance  with  the  Oe- 
neva  agreement  and  Is  under  the  Geneva 
umbrella." 

The  number  of  categories  will  be  "only 
slightly  more  than  the  present  agreement  In 
sensitive  areas." 

Under  the  recent  Geneva  agreement  on 
textiles,  64  dlffo^nt  categories  were  listed. 
Japan  had  been  afraid  the  United  States 
would  Insist  on  her  exports  being  spread  out 
over  more  categories,  but  Christopher  said 
the  United  States  settled  "for  a  great  deal" 
less  than  the  64. 

The  British  have  asked  the  United 
States  to  crack  down  on  JE4>aiiese  im- 
ports into  this  country.  So,  while  we  are 
courting  the  Japanese,  we  are  angering 
the  British.  I  include  an  article  from  the 
Chester  Reporter,  Chester,  S.C,  of  Au- 
gust 16,  1961: 

BarnsH  Askuig  US.  Crackdowm  oh  Jap 
Impokts 

LoMOOir. — The  British  textile  industry  an- 
nounced it  will  Issue  a  demand  In  Washing- 
ton today  for  U.S.  Government  action  against 
Japanese  export  methods  It  says  are  disrupt- 
ing the  world  market. 

The  demand  will  be  made  In  a  note  to  be 
submitted  to  the  VS.  Office  for  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization — now  being  petitioned  by 
American  textile  interests  who  claim  that 
limports  are  threatening  America's  sectirlty. 

The  British  note  draws  attention  to  the 
large  Inroads  made  by  Japanese  wool  dotli 
In  U.S.  markets  in  recent  years. 

It  says  this  is  due  to  the  operation  of  the 
U.S.  wool  cloth  tariff  quota,  which  favors  the 
plainer  fabrics  produced  by  Japan  and  Italy 
at  the  expense  of  finer  clothes  sold  by 
Britain. 

The  British  note  that  U.S.  Imports  of  Japa- 
nese wool  cloth  are  running  at  a  rate  of  14 
million  yards  a  year,  or  7  times  as  much  as  In 
1955. 

The  note  contended  ttutt  the  sUff  Increase 
tm  American  import  duty  last  Jantiary  1 — 


raising  the  25  percent  duty  to  38  percent — 
would  "not  have  been  necessary  but  for  the 
disruptive  imports  from  Japan." 

Perhaps  those  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment who  are  bent  on  destroying  the 
textile  industry,  and  I  suppose  would 
like  to  see  this  country  destroyed,  pre- 
tend they  are  making  friends  abroad, 
and  yet  every  time  they  make  a  move  to 
make  a  friend — and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  have — they  make  an  enemy 
at  the  same  time  and.  meanwhile,  de- 
stroy our  economy. 

In  July  1961  I  came  across  an  article 
in  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Charlotte. 
N.C.,  concerning  a  textile  concern  in 
this  country  that  is  going  abroad  to  in- 
vest.   I  include  that  article: 

South   Carolina   Fibm   Invests   Abeoao 

QaxENViLLE,  S.C. — J.  P.  Stevens  Se  Co.. 
Inc..  South  Carolina  textile  firm,  announced 
Thursday  It  has  bought  an  interest  In  a 
French  textile  firm. 

Robert  T.  Stevens,  president  of  the  firm, 
said,  "We  will  continue  to  expand  our 
American  business  and  strive  for  Increased 
prosperity  for  American  textile  workers." 

The  announcement  was  made  at  a  direc- 
tors meeting  In  Greenville,  at  which  a  quar- 
terly dividend  of  27  >4  cenU  a  share  was 
declared. 

The  French  firm  In  which  the  Stevens 
firm  has  purchased  a  stock  interest  is  S.  A. 
Pierre  Oenln  &  Co..  producing  fiber  glass 
and  synthetic  fabrics. 

They  are  going  abroad  where  they  can 
get  cheaper  labor,  cheaper  overhead, 
cheaper  cotton  and  come  back  to  haunt 
us  with  it  if  they  want  to.  I  hope  they 
will  not  because  I  know  that  this  par- 
ticular company  is  most  patriotic  and  its 
president  once  served  with  distinction  as 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  I  know  he  is  not 
going  abroad  because  he  wants  to,  but 
because  he  is  being  forced  into  it. 

I  have  here  a  comparison  of  the  U.S. 
trade  with  Japan  from  1956  to  1960.  I 
think  it  only  fair  that  this  be  included 
in  the  Record  and  that  we  have  these 
comparisons  to  consider: 

U.S.  TEASE  WrrH  Japan,  1956-60 

This  report  analjrzes  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  during  the  years 
1966  through  1060.  Commodities  are 
grouped  so  as  to  emphasize  those  most  sig- 
nificant In  the  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. This  trade  has  grown  from  a  level  of 
$1.4  billion,  both  ways,  to  $2.5  billion  dur- 
ing the  last  6  years.  The  United  States  has 
enjoyed  a  consistently  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance with  Japan  in  every  postwar  year  ex- 
cept 1959. 

W.S.  trade  with  Japan 

[In  millions  of  dollarsl 


Tear 

ExjMTlB 

Impccts 

Export 
baisDce 

Man - 

1967 

I9S8. 

ai7 

1,227 
829 
991 

usas 

6« 

602 

•74 

1,018 

i,m 

+339 

-|-«25 

+  155 

—87 

1960 _. 

+  198 

CXFOETS 

Commodity  groups  with  a  value  of  $20 
mllUon  and  over  in  1960  accounted  for 
about  91  percent  of  U.S.  exports  to  Japan 
last  year. 

[In  millions  of  doUars  (f.o.b.)  ] 

Raw  cotton 217 

Iron  and  steel  scrap, UO 

Oilseeds    (mostly  aoybeanr) 106 


i 

\ 
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Metals  and  products,  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous,  other  than  Iron  ore,  Iron  and 

steel  scrap,  and  copper  scrap 78 

Petroleum  and  products 78 

Grains 71 

Metalwortcing    machinery 61 

Chemical  specialties    (mostly  synthetic 

resins) 55 

Coal  (mostly  bituminous  ccel) 53 

Industrial  and  other  chemicals 48 

Copper    scrap    and     copper-base    alloy 

scrap ** 

Industrial     machinery 37 

Aircraft   and   other   vehicles 36 

Electrical     and     power-generating    ma- 
chinery   29 

OflDce,   accounting   and  computing   ma- 
chines   27 

Animal     oils 26 

Rubber  and  products  (mostly  synthetic 

rubber) 26 

Phosphate  rock  and  potassium  chloride  25 

Paper  and  pulp 24 

Hides   and   skins -  24 

Tobacco  and  manufactures 20 

Between  1956  and  1960  exports  to  Japan 
grew  from  $887  million  to  $1,325  million,  an 
Increase  of  49  percent.  All  but  three  com- 
modity groups  expanded  their  share  of  this 
growing  oversea  market  (second  only  to 
Canada),  reflecting  the  rapid  rate  of  Japan's 
economic  growth  and  the  implementation  of 
her  import  liberalization  policy.  The  most 
remarkable  gain  In  exports  during  this  pe- 
riod was  achieved  by  metalworklng  ma- 
chinery, which  rose  from  $7  million  to  $61 
million.  Shipments  of  civilian  Jet  aircraft 
were  largely  responsible  for  raising  aircraft 
and  other  vehicles  from  $8  million  to  $35 
million.  OfBce,  accounting  and  computing 
machines  grew  from  $9  million  to  $27  mil- 
lion. 

Also  significant  is  the  growth  in  the  ex- 
ports of  industrial  raw  materials,  since 
Japan  Is  primarily  dependent  upon  this 
country  for  their  supply.  During  the  5-year 
period  exports  of  petroleum  and  products 
roee  from  $38  million  to  $78  million;  chem- 


ical specialties  (mostly  synthetic  resins) 
from  $31  mUUon  to  $55  million;  coal  (mostly 
bltxuninous  coal)  from  $32  million  to  $63 
million;  copper  scrap  and  copper-base  alloy 
scrap  from  $23  million  to  $44  million;  and 
rubber  and  products  (mostly  synthetic  rub- 
ber)  from  $7  million  to  $26  million. 

Japan  Is  the  leading  foreign  purchaser  of 
U.S.  raw  cotton.  After  some  decline  in  1958- 
59,  raw  cotton  exports  to  Japan  again  reached 
the  1957  high  of  $217  million  In  1960.  This 
was  about  22  percent  of  all  U.S.  cotton 
exports,  and  about  2.3  times  the  amount 
purchased  by  the  next  largest  Importer 
(Prance).  Other  agricultural  exports  In- 
creased steadily:  Oilseeds  (mostly  soybeans) 
from  $54  million  to  $105  million,  and 
tobacco  and  manufactures  from  $5  million 
to  $20  million.  The  only  noticeable  decline 
In  exports  was  in  grains,  reflecting  succes- 
sive years  of  record  grain  crops,  principally 
rice,  in  Japan. 

IMPOETS 

Principal  Import  ccHnmodity  groups  in 
1960  ($20  million  and  above)  are  listed  be- 
low. These  groups  accounted  for  about  $83 
percent  of  the  1960  Imports  from  Japan. 

[In  millions  of  dollars   (f.o.b.)] 

Rubber  and  products 94 

Steel   mill    products 91 

Cotton  manufactures  and  semimanufac- 
tures  74 

Wool   manufactures   and   semimanufac- 
tures  72 

Radios  and  parts 71 

Fish  and  products 53 

Ceramic  products  (chinaware  and  earth- 
enware)   50 

Plywood . 50 

Silk    manufactures 50 

Toys  and  sporting  goodB 46 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 45 

Lumber  and  wood  products  other  than 

plywood 37 

Manmade  fiber  manufactures  and  semi- 
manufactures   33 

Electrical  apparatus  other  than  radios..  31 
Raw     silk 26 


Miscellaneous  textile  products 25 

Miscellaneous  metal  products 23 

Sewing  machines 21 

Jewelry,   plated  ware,   etc.    (mostly   cos- 
tume Jewely  and  lighters) 21 

Leather  and  related  products 20 

Total  Imports  from  Japan  during  the  last 
5  years  have  doubled.  Notable,  however.  Is 
the  slower  rate  of  Increase  of  textile  Imports. 
In  dollar  value  they  rose  37  percent  In  this 
period,  but  their  proportionate  share  In  total 
Japanese  Imports  declined  steadily  from  37.2 
percent  In  1956  to  24.8  percent  In  1960. 
Cotton  products  declined  from  $84  million 
to  $74  million,  and  raw  silk  from  $33  million 
to  $26  million,  while  Increases  were  regis- 
tered In  wool  products  ($34  million  to  $72 
(million),  silk  products  ($30  million  to  $50 
million),  and  manmade  fiber  products  ($7 
million  to  $33  million).  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  balance  In  United  States -Japanese 
cotton  trade  Is  markedly  favorable  to  the 
United  States:  In  1960,  this  country  sold 
three  times  more  raw  cotton  to  Japan  than  it 
bought  from  her  In  cotton  products. 

Rubber  products  Imports,  which  rose  from 
a  very  low  base  of  $2  million  to  $94  million, 
are  mostly  rubber  footwear.  The  bulk  of 
these  imports  are  "zori  "  sandals,  a  traditional 
Japanese  footwear,  now  made  of  rubber, 
which  has  appealed  to  the  tast«  of  Amer- 
ican consumers  and  created  an  entirely  new 
market.  Steel  mill  products  grew  from  $10 
million  to  $91  million,  but  they  are  still 
less  than  U.S.  exports  of  Iron  and  steel  scrap, 
which  averaged  $96  million  during  the  last 
5  years.  Other  lines  of  Imports  that  grew 
In  this  period  are:  Radios  and  parts  (mostly 
of  the  transistor  type)  from  $2  million  to 
$71  million  (another  case  of  a  new  market 
created  by  imports);  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturers from  $18  million  to  t45  million; 
electrical  apparatus  (other  than  radios)  from 
$6  million  to  $31  million;  ceramic  products 
(chinaware  and  earthenware)  from  $27  mil- 
lion to  $50  million;  and  toys  and  sporting 
goods  from  $24  million  to  $46  million.  Two 
established  lines  of  Japanese  Imports,  ply- 
wood and  sewing  machines,  declined  In  1960. 


U.S.  exports  '  to  Japan,  1966-60,  by  selected  eommodity  and  commo<lity  groups 

In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Line 


Commodity  group 


ANIMAL  PKODUCTS 


Edible  animal  products 

Hides  and  skins 

Animal  oils 

Other  inedible  animal  products. 


eul)total ». 


11 
12 


13 
14 

15 


TKOKTABLE  PHODUCTS 

Grains 

Other  edible  vegetable  prod- 
ucts  

Tobacco  and  manufactures 

Rubber  auti  products 

Oilseeds  (mainly  soybeans)... 
Other  inedible  vegetable  prod- 
ucts  


19M 


8,fl08 

17,674 

17,«6fi 

970 


44,917 


Subtotal  >. 


TEXTILE  n»ER  AND  MANT- 
fACTUKES 

Raw  cotton 

other  textiles  and  products. . 

Subtotal' J. 


WOOD  AND  PAPER 

riunanufactured  wood 

Paper  pulp 

other  wood  and  paper  prod- 
ucts  


Subtotal  >. 


96,351 

7,827 

5,163 

6,736 

53,915 

2,565 


1957 


9,959 
15,652 
19,663 

1,032 


46,325 


172,647 


180,240 
8,927 


189, 167 


2.410 
12,233 

4,210 


18,863 


111,983 

8,725 

3,434 

9,557 

62,993 

3,447 


200,068 


217,333 
15,425 


232,758 


1968 


5,063 

13,464 

18,977 

849 


38.344 


110,416 

* 

8,220 
10,506 
10, 718 
71,881 

3.832 


1969 


3,530 
14,684 
20,816 

1.485 


40,416 


82,875 

6,793 
11,292 
24,353 
95,453 

7,625 


215,574   228,391 


118,080 
8,205 


3,661 
15,389 

5,682 


24,732 


126,294 


5,486 
4.764 

4,204 


14.454 


1900 


6,830 
28.530 
26.109 

4.521 


60,980 


71,311 

11,330 

19,764 

26.068 

104,803 

13,178 


246,453 


92,629 
10,  775 


103,404 


9,197 
9,476 

6,589 


26,262 


217,039 
9,048 


22^067 


12.328 
24,278 

7,070 


Line 


Commodity  group 


43,676 


16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 


23 

24 

26 
26 
27 

28 
29 


30 
31 
32 

83 


34 


METALS,  MWEIALS,  AND 
MANVriCTCKKS 

Coal 

Petroleum  and  products 

Other  nonmetalllc  minerals 

Iron  ore 

Iron  and  steel  scrap 

Copper  Mrap  and  copper-base 

alloy  scrap 

Other  metals  and  products 


Subtotal* 

MACHINEKT  AND  VEHICLES 

Electrical  and  power  generat- 
InK  machinery 

Construction  machinery  and 
equipment 

Metalworklng  machinery 

Industrial  machinery , 

Olfice.  acrountmg.  and  com- 
puting machines 

Other  machinery , 

Aircraft  and  other  vehicles 


1966 


32,271 

87,764 

6,490 

9,313 

106,635 

23.431 
77,350 


293,163 


Subtotal! 

CHEMICALS 

Chemical  apecialties 

Industrial  chemicals 

Phosphate  rock  and  potassium 

chloride 

Other    crude    and    processed 

chemicals 


SubtoUP 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Miscellaneous  products. 

Subtotal' 

Total' 


24.081 

4.575 

6.  500 

26,457 

8.986 
5,375 
8,049 


1967 


M,  too 

61,653 

5,941 

10.532 

126,526 

32.128 
166.975 


457,855 


83.981 


30,743 
8,176 

14,078 

17,406 


70,403 


14,284 


14.284 


887,815 


27,586 

9.862 
43,  572 
46,618 

11,759 

6.742 

17,193 


1958 


36,290 

46,006 

6,346 

6,044 

20.096 

4.777 
26,182 


143,  MO 


163.332 


36,681 
10,363 

16,070 

21,000 


84,114 


17,387 


17,387 


1,226.592 


43.046 

10.107 
58,309 
47,306 

11.329 

4.068 

20.450 


1960 


40.660 

06,281 

9,190 

5,240 

105,071 

9,941 

38,410 


254,793 


194.615 


33.410 
9,927 

14,923 

22,288 


80,548 


16,030 


16.020 


829,489 


34,036 

7.567 
34.588 
39,303 

19.604 
4.143 

9,8H0 


1960 


.^^.404 

77,»8« 

II,  3M 

8,623 

119,704 

43.607 
77,952 


302,638 


149. 130 


64.148 
15,352 

16,000 

26.954 


112.544 


16.562 


16.582 


930,522 


29.no 

9.129 

60.857 
36,K16 

27.074 

6.221 

35.  497 


204.734 


54.622 
17,797 

24,.%48 

29,985 


126,902 


23.301 


23.301 


1,324,702 


■  Exp(»ts  exclude  reexports  and  special  category  shipments  (military  Items). 
*  Items  may  not  add  to  totals  or  subtotals  because  of  roimdlng. 


Source:  Compiled  from  the  U.S.  Export  SUtisttes,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Repts.  .\os.  FT-410  and  FT-420. 
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Line 


16 
17 
U 
19 


Commodity  groap 


AHIHAL  PBOKWCn 

Fish  and  products. 

Bhellftsh  and  promiets 

Other  edible  aoitnal  products.. 
Leather  and  rclatt«l  iiroducts... 
Other  inedible  animal  i>rodncts. 


Subtotal'... 


TBOBTABLB  ttOOVOB 

Fruits  and  fruit  products 

Other  edible  vegetable  prod- 
ucts  - 

Rubber  prodocta. 

Otlier  inedible  vt|etable  prod- 
uett ♦• — 


Babtotal '. 


TBXTILB  rmta  AMD 
MANUTACrtlUCS 

Cotton  manufacttves  and  seml- 
manufactorM... 

Wool  manulacturas  and  semi- 
manufactures  

Raw  silk 

Silk  niaiiuf»otures 

Maiunade  Obers  manufactures 
•ad  semimanufactures 

Other  textile  proihicta 


1906 


4.';,  035 
9.109 
1.047 
3,916 
5.86$ 


64,97$ 


2,438 

4.093 
2,110 

5.000 


1S.6M 


SubtoUU' 

WOOD  AKD  PAPKX 

Sawmill  producta  dumber) . 

Plywood  _ ►. 

(MMt  wood  pso4acts.. 

Papsr  and  mannyictarts 


Subtotal  «4.l 


84,044 

33.762 
82.529 
3D,IU 

6.976 
16,286 


,708 


10.  512 

33.821 

13,035 

8,410 


1$57 


49, 176 

10.877 

1.042 

5,385 

5,984 


71,864 


2,917 

4,799 
4,.'BI 

5,093 


17.830 


1968 


195B 


53,573 

10,909 

665 

10.286 

8,002 


84.106 


2,372 

5,016 
13,104 

3,807 


24.299 


05,873 

36,467 
25,111 
36,664 

8,644 
17, 117 


189.876 


201.158 


6ik878 


6.829 
44.433 
15,177 

7.008 


73.IB7 


71,561 

44,249 
14.752 
40,488 

11,195 
18, 918 


58.355 

17,342 

468 

15,751 

8,782 


100,089 


6.408 

5.48B 
53,  UM 

3.491 


60.437 


ion 


.V2,7«0 

11,284 

680 

19.890 

7.409 


03,081 


7,401 
7.016 

3.566 


112.082 


76,810 

61,062 
38,617 

64,000 

28.966 
21,804 


265,918 


8,103 
44.231 
18,306 

6,784 


77,436 


12.286 

50.321 

27,860 

9,806 


108,7a 


Line 


73,508 

72,044 
36,010 
40,500 

33,468 
24,565 


279.194 


9,062 
50,251 
3n.822 
10,241 


07, 276 


20 
21 

22 
38 

24 
25 
26 
27 


28 


20 
30 
31 
32 
33 


34 

35 


36 
37 


38 

39 
40 


Commodity  group 
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MKTAL,  MmxSAtS,  AND 
MAMUTACTtTKES 

OIhss  and  products.. 

Ceramic  products  (chinawars 

and  earthenware) 

Cultured  pearls 

Other     nomnetallie     mineral 

products 

Steel  min  pro«lncts 

Iron  and  steel  manufadur^s... 
Ferroalloys  and  similar  metals.. 
Jeweb-y.     plated     ware,    ete. 

(mostly  costume  jewelry  and 

lighten) - 

Ottier  metal  products 


Subtotal '. 


MACHINERT  AND  VEHICLES 

Radios  and  parts 

Other  electrfral  apparatus,—. 

Sewing  machines 

Other  machinery 

Vebicks  (except  agricultural) . . 

Subtotal* 


CHEMICALS 

Industrial  chemicals 

Other  cliemicals  and  related 
products 


6,032 

36. 8U 

7,882 

896 
9,743 
12.937 
18.168 


10,008 
20,067 


118.144 


»«7 


5,487 

38.905 
9,417 

975 

7,828 
17.953 
30,087 


10,238 
11,463 


122,344 


1958 


6,513 

31,406 
10,240 

7,100 
30,530 
20.877 
18,796 


10,743 
14,468 


150,664 


1968 


ll,07fl 

40,700 
12,875 

6. 088 
82.866 
34.605 
17,566 


17,208 
20.848 


1980 


11,490 

50.281 

13,627 

8.198 
(XI,  788 
44.fl27 
12,  570 


30,724 
23,000 


343.906 


2,482 

5,587 

13,062 

1,536 


28, 5M 


Subtotal «... 

MISCEIXANEOUS 

Pliotographic  goods  (mostly 
cuDieras) 

Scientific  instruments  (mostly 
binoculars,  telescopes,  micro- 
scopes)  

Toys  and  stiorting  goods 

M  iscellaneous  products 

Kstlniste  for  low-valued  ship- 
ments  - 


Subtotal  t. 
Ttotal*.... 


2,586 
1,370 


3,906 


5,082 


7,603 
23,631 
11,649 

10,791 


58.756 


547,662 


s,aoo 

10,456 

18,796 

2,968 

1,500 


38,411 


2,052 
1,841 


8.893 


8,916 


9,844 
27,370 
24,627 

13,144 


83,901 


602.156 


16^040 

12,202 

20,334 

4,488 

3,618 


66,677 


5,118 
2,540 


7.U8 


8,628 


11,805 
37,291 
17,934 

6,335 


71,968 


673, 951 


56.ISS 

18,810 

25,687 

8,481 

6,228 


116,819 


12.084 
5,202 


17,288 


10,138 


14,  512 
30.523 
22,443 

8,981 


96,596 


275,388 


71.424 

30.f)i)l 
20,764 
10.303 
10.133 


148.384 


9,861 

5,718 


18,189 


•14.411 


16,492 
45,776 
33,742 

11,392 


111,713 


1,017.803 


1.13^880 


>  ImpsrU  ase  ln^ao^ta  ior  oonsumpUoo  and  are  in  loralgn  values. 
'  Items  may  not  add  to  totals  or  .siibioiuLs  U'cau-se  of  rounding. 
•  The  1960  import  ftgim'  is  not  oornparablr  w  lih  ftinuvs  tor  yean  prl««r  thewto,  Mm*" 
It  tnctaidas  new  import  ckMstflcstioas  ooverlnc  ftasti  gnns,  expoeturi'  metacs.  as 


electrical  pluttograpliic  equipment, 
^-alued  at  about  $1,920,000  in  1900. 


Imports  from  Japan  o(  these  commodities  were 


Source:  CompUad  (Mm  the  U.S.  bnoert  Statistics,  U.S.  Bureau  of  tbe  Cestsus, 
Repu.  FT-lIO  and  FT-120. 


Not  long  ago  I  read  in  the  August  1961 
laue  of  the  Textile  World  an  editorial. 
I  include  that  editorial: 

IfKEOKD  Fast:  Thkxs  Decisions 

Krerywhere  you  look  these  days  In  btislness 
and  Indtistry,  you  see  symptoms  of  recovery 
from  the  1960  business  slump.  What's  more. 
If  you  can  believe  some  pretty  persuasive 
prophets,  1962  will  be  a  banner  year  for  the 
economy. 

Some  of  this  recovery  la  rubbing  off  on 
textiles.  And  if  tbe  boom  comes  as  pre- 
dicted, tbe  textile  industry  Is  sure  to  feel 
some  of  its  Impact. 

But  we  believe  the  textile  Industry  deserves 
a  better  fate  than  Jtist  to  have  a  little  recov- 
ery rub  off  on  It.  That's  a  passive  role  that 
111  becomes  a  giant  industry — and  certainly 
not  the  role  the  industry's  leaders  seek. 
What  they  seek  Is  opporttinlty  for  their  in- 
dustry to  become  a  full  partner  in  recovery. 
Thovigh  In  many  ways  It  ts  better  off  now 
than  It  was  a  year  ago.  It  Is  not  a  full  partner 
In  recovery  today — and  will  not  be  until  and 
unless  it  can  plan  and  act  on  its  future  with 
some  asstu^nce  of  a  predictable  operating 
base. 

The  textile  industry  needs  this  assurance 
promptly — and  is  entitled  to  it.  This  aasur- 
ance  can  come  only  from  clear  decision  on 
three  matters  that  now  lie  with  our  Govern- 
ment: 

1.  Decision  on  imports:  The  industry  has 
submitted  strong  pleas  for  a  rollback  on  im- 
ports. It  has  laid  its  case  before  the  State 
Department  and  before  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Moblttjatlon  (OCDM). 


With  laudable  SDeed  the  State  Denart- 
ment  has  laid  the  groundwork  for  negotia- 
tions with  textile-producing  and  consuming 
nations  and  scheduled  an  International  con- 
ference at  Geneva.  Meanwtille.  OCDM  lias 
taken  tbe  industry's  plea  under  study. 

It  is  important  that  some  results  flow 
from  one  or  tbe  other  of  these  agencies. 
(Tbe  Geneva  Conference  had  not  yet  con- 
vened when  this  page  went  to  the  printer.) 
But  whatever  the  results  are  to  be.  it  is 
equally  Important  that  they  come  quickly. 
The  industry  (and  Its  friends  In  Washing- 
ton) will  be  understandably  intolerant  if 
there  Is  indecision,  bickering,  or  delay  at 
Geneva,  or  btireeucratlc  frtistration  in  tbe 
OCDM.  It  needs  to  know  unequivocally 
and  Immediately  where  it  stands — needs  to 
know  whether  It  must  operate  with  or  with- 
out quotas — so  it  can  get  on  with  Its  Job. 

2.  Decision  on  cotton  subsidies:  Our  Gov- 
ernment cannot  help  the  American  textile 
Industry  by  boost^g  textile  wages  overseas. 
But  the  U.S.  Government  does  fix  tbe  price 
of  American  cotton  sold  overseas,  and  thus 
has  a  role  In  determining  the  equities  or 
Inequities  of  cotton  and  cotton -textile  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. This  Is  something  our  Government 
con  and  must  do  something  about. 

We  can  see  no  valid  reason  for  the  Agri- 
culture Department  to  delay  any  longer  In 
ctJinlng  to  firm,  clear  decision  on  the  cotton 
subsidy.  The  method  by  which  today's  cot- 
ton-price inequities  are  removed  is  not  so 
important  as  the  speed  with  which  they  are 
removed. 


3.  Decision  on  depreciation:  Treastiry  De- 
partment studies  of  Industrial-equipment 
depreciation  have  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time.  What's  more,  3  montlis  after  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  directive  In  May,  Treasury 
still  has  not  completed  its  study  of  tbe  tex- 
tile Indtistry's  special  problems  and  still  has 
made  no  recommendations.  Tbe  time  for 
action  is  now — not  a  month  or  a  year  from 
now. 

The  decision,  when  It  comes,  can  go  only 
one  of  two  ways — either  to  change  the  de- 
preciation rules  or  not  to  change  them.  It's 
as  simple  as  that.  But  the  dispatch  with 
which  Treasury  comes  to  decision — be  it  to 
change  the  rules  or  not  to  change  them — 
is  almost  as  Important  as  tbe  way  tbe  deci- 
sion turns. 

Under  today's  rules,  textile  management 
men  have  about  $500  million  a  year,  mostly 
depreciation  money,  to  spend  for  modern- 
izing their  plant  and  equipment.  A  tidy 
sum.  But  in  tbe  swift  advance  of  textile 
technology  today,  $500  million  is  not  enough. 

We  believe  a  relaxation  of  the  depreciation 
rules  would  unleash  an  equipment-  and 
plant-modernization  program  unequaled  In 
the  textile  industry's  history — a  program 
that  would  benefit  tbe  industry,  the  econ- 
omy, and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Tbe  sooner 
the  decision  on  such  relaxation  comes,  tbe 
better  for  all  concerned. 

As  you  Will  note,  this  editorial  says 
that  what  is  needed,  fast,  are  three  de- 
cisions. I  agree  with  that  statement,  but 
we  must  go  much  further.  What  we  need 
is  a  policy. 


Ill 
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We  need  a  policy  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  especially  from 
the  State  Department  as  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  the  Goveriunent, 
that  it  recognize  the  rights  of  the  work- 
ing people  in  the  textile  industry.  The 
security  of  the  public  should  be  recog- 
nized. The  necessity  of  their  employ- 
ment should  be  a  paramount  considera- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  textile  mills 
caimot  operate  unless  there  is  sufficient 
profit  to  insure  not  only  a  reasonable! 
rate  on  the  investment,  but  enough 
profit  to  insure  current  change,  modern- 
ization, and  improvements  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic. The  policy  picture  could  not  be  com- 
plete without  a  recognition  that  the 
import  problem  must  be  met. 

Prom  time  to  time,  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  spoken  on  textiles.  I  intend 
to  continue  to  do  so.  I  have  outlined 
in  detail  the  decline  in  textile  jobs,  the 
effect  on  the  industrial  growth  and  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  communities  in- 
volved. The  textile  people  are  very  close 
to  my  heart.  I  was  bom  among  them. 
worked  with  them,  went  to  school  with 
them,  served  with  some  of  them  in  the 
defense  of  this  country  In  World  War  II, 
and  count  numbers  of  them  as  my  per- 
sonal friends.  I  know  they  are  con- 
cerned and  I  alBO  know  that  this  Nation 
should  be  concerned. 

Not  long  ago,  Mr.  Robert  T,  Stevens,  a 
patriotic  and  successful  businessman  In 
the  industry,  attended  the  International 
Conference  in  Geneva .  I  include  here- 
with an  article  from  the  Evening 
Herald,  Rock  Hill,  8.C.,  of  July  27,  1961, 
in  which  he  made  a  significant  state- 
ment: 

TEXTitB  Pact  Wom't  Bolve  Impost 

PftOBLKMS STEVtNB 

Oexknvxlle.  8.C. — A  US.  con»ultant  at  the 
International  Textile  Conference  in  Oenevs 
•ays  an  agreement  reached  there  won't  solve 
all  import  problems  but  is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

Robert  T.  Stevens  said  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess attained  at  the  Conference  will  depend 
ultimately  on  the  type  of  government  ad- 
ministration used  to  carry  out  the  program. 

Stevens  Is  president  of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co., 
which  operates  the  Aragon  &  Industrial 
mills  In  Rock  Hill  and  the  Republic  plante 
in  Great  Falls. 

"Statements  by  several  officials  of  our 
Government  In  Geneva  Indicated  their  de- 
termination to  see  that  the  agreement  Is 
fully  Implemented."  the  Greenville  textile 
leader  said. 

"Meanwhile,"  Stevens  added,  "continued 
vigorous  efforts  will  be  needed  to  get  Into 
effect  promptly  the  other  important  points 
of  the  Presidents  program." 

Textile  leaders  said  the  Geneva  agreement 
assures  that  the  U.S.  cotton  textile  industry 
will  not  have  to  face  abrupt  increases  In 
foreign  Imports  for  at  least  a  year.  It  also 
Is  viewed  as  offering  hope  for  an  eventual 
long-term  solution  to  the  foreign  Imports 
problem. 

Roger  MiUiken,  of  Spartanburg,  leader  In 
Republican  efforts  In  last  year's  presidential 
voting  in  South  Carolina,  and  head  of  ex- 
tensive textile  Interests,  said  the  Geneva 
Conference  will  do  little  to  ease  the  textile 
Import  problem. 

Milllken  declined  an  invitation  from  the 
new  Democratic  administration  to  take  part 
In  the  Geneva  Conference. 

"I  declined  (because)  I  bad  no  confidence 
that  the  State  Department  had  any  desire 
to  find  a  permanent  solution  to  protect  the 


Jobs  of  those  employed  In  the  textile  indus- 
try," he  explained  In  a  news  statement 
Wednesday. 

The  textile  people  are  doing  every- 
thing they  can  to  meet  competition. 
When  I  think  of  the  taxes  they  pay  and 
the  lack  of  sympathy  in  the  State  De- 
partment to  their  problems,  I  just  won- 
der who  the  people  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment think  they  are  working  for.  In 
case  they  are  in  doubt.  I  wish  to  tell 
them  they  are  employe  1  by  the  American 
people,  although  I  suspect  they  are  not 
really  working  for  the  American  people. 
Meanwhile,  the  people  in  the  textile  in- 
dustiy  continue  to  fight  the  battle  for 
survival.  I  include,  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  an  article  from  the  Gaffney 
Ledger.  Gaffney,  S.C,  of  July  13.  1961: 
Textile  Research  Expansion  Is  Set 

Spartanbukg. — An  expansion  program  lo- 
cated on  the  grounds  of  the  Deerlng  MiUiken 
Research  Corp..  most  comprehensive  privately 
financed  textile  research  organization  in  the 
world,  was  announced  here. 

Roger  Milllken,  president  of  Deerlng  Milll- 
ken, stated  that  work  would  commence  Im- 
mediately on  an  addition  to  the  existing 
chemical  research  facilities  and  on  an  en- 
tirely new  cotton  processing  and  spinning 
research  facility. 

The  processing  and  spinning  research  unit 
la  to  allow  plans  developed  Jointly  by  Deerlng 
Milllken  Research  and  the  membership  of  the 
Institute  of  Textile  Technology  at  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Mr.  Milllken  •tat«d  ofllcUls  were  In  fact 
doing  everything  In  their  power  to  encourage 
American  textile  Arms  to  Invest  In  foreign 
planU  and  Import  their  textile  needs.  He 
stated  that  his  company  had  not  made  any 
such  investments  and  has  no  Intention  of 
doing  so. 

"We  are  Investing  our  money  In  these 
new  research  facilities,"  he  said,  "as  a  further 
effort  to  Improve  the  technology  of  Ameri- 
can textile  manufacturing  and  to  maintain 
America's  position  as  the  most  efficient  tex- 
tile-producing nation  In  the  world. 

"We  have  confidence,  moreover,  that  the 
American  people  and  their  representatives 
In  Congress  will  not  tolerate  any  further 
loss  of  Jobs  in  this  Industry  which  employs 
so  many  people  and  Is  so  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  country.  This  Is  an  Industry 
that  is  only  held  back  from  greater  progress 
because  of  the  competition  caused  by  low 
oriental  wage  rates  and  an  artificial.  Gov- 
ernment-authorized cotton  raw  material  ad- 
vantage available  to  foreign  competition 
amounting  in  August  to  8'/j  cents  per  pound 
or  $42.50  a  bale  of  cotton." 

Members  of  the  Deerlng  Milllken  Research 
Corp.  have  been  working  for  a  year  In  con- 
junction with  the  Institute  of  Textile  Tech- 
nology and  Its  member  companies  In  de- 
veloping plans  for  the  cotton  spinning 
research  unit. 

Technicians  have  scoured  the  United  States 
and  the  world  to  select  the  most  advanced 
mill   design   and   machinery   construction. 

The  unit  will  be  designed  so  that  as  t\ix- 
ther  new  developments  occur,  they  can  be 
easily  installed  and  evaluated  on  a  produc- 
tion basis. 

While  all  of  the  machinery  has  not  been 
selected.  It  was  stated  that  the  unit  will 
include  equipment  from  the  United  States, 
England.  Switzerland.  Germany,  and  Japan. 
Purchases  of  foreign  equipment  have  and 
will  be  made  only  when  machinery  of  com- 
parable performance  and  quality  Is  not  avail- 
able domestically,  Mr.  Milllken  said. 

Daniel  Construction  Co.,  of  Greenville,  has 
been  awarded  the  building  contract,  and  the 
electrical  work  will  be  done  by  the  J.  Frank 
Blakely  Co.,  of  Spartanburg.  The  air  con- 
ditioning and  air  handling  will  be  Installed 


by  Carrier  Corp.,  Buensod-Stacy,  and  Pneu- 
mafil.  Skldmore,  Owlngs  &  Merrill  are  the 
architects. 

I  also  include  an  article  from  the  Lan- 
caster News,  Lancaster,  S.C,  of  August 
3.  1961.  concerning  the  magnificent  ef- 
forts which  are  being  made  at  Clemson 
College,  South  Carolina : 
Clemson  Textile  School  Seeking  To  Meet 
Great  Needs  or  Industry 
A  working  force  of  approximately  130,000 
South  Carolinians  Join  together  with  the 
more  than  325  textile  planU  In.  the  State  to 
create  the  heartbeat  of  the  textile  Industry 
throughout  the  world. 

However  great,  South  Carolina's  textile  in- 
dustry today  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the 
most  dynamic  era  of  its  history,  industrial 
and  educational  leaders  believe.  The  need 
for  college  trained  men  and  women  with 
their  eyes  focused  on  the  textile  Industry  Is 
greater  now  than  ever  before.  It  Is  evident 
that  this  need  will  continue  almost  Insatiable 
for  at  least  another  decade. 

To  meet  the  challenge  facing  the  textile 
Industry,  of  which  33  percent  Is  in  South 
Carolina,  Is  the  aim  of  the  Clemson  College 
School  of  Textiles. 

South  Carolina's  textile  Industry  will  re- 
quire at  least  4,500  graduates  during  the 
next  lO-year  period.  In  this  State  alone 
more  speclallsU  will  be  needed  than  can  be 
supplied  by  all  the  textile  schools  In  the 
Nation  at  the  current  yearly  rate. 

This  startling  fact  defines  a  uxtlles  career 
as  unlimited  for  young  men  and  women  who 
are  today  searching  for  a  field  of  study. 

Other  facts  also  give  rise  to  the  predica- 
tion that  a  carter  In  t«xtllM  has  almost 
boundless  potential.  Textile*  Is  the  third 
largest  Industry  In  the  United  SUUs,  %c- 
counting  for  15  percent  of  the  total  esti- 
mated value  of  all  property  in  South  Caro- 
Una.  The  textile  Industry  In  South  Carolina 
accounts  for  more  active  t«xtU«  spindle- 
hours  than  any  other  State  In  the  Union  and 
during  these  hours  more  than  one-fourth 
of  all  cotton  grown  In  this  country  U  con- 
sumed. The  Industry  accounU  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  Industrial  employment  In- 
come In  South  Carolina. 

The  textile  Industry's  faith  In  the  youth 
of  South  Carolina  Is  refiected  through  the 
many  substantial  gifts  the  Industry  has  made 
to  the  Clemson  College  School  of  Textiles. 

These  gifts,  totaling  more  than  SI  million, 
have  fostered  the  need  for  Improved  tech- 
nical education.  They  have  provided  Clem- 
son with  modern  laboratories,  machinery, 
library  facilities  and  numerous  teachings 
aids,  all  used  for  textile  training  and  research 
to  provide  personnel  and  research  data  to 
the  textile  Industry. 

Whatever  the  Interests  of  textile  students, 
Clemson  has  a  place  for  them.  Among  of- 
fered currlculiuns  is  training  In  textile  chem- 
istry, textile  science  and  textile  management. 
Textile  management  Is  an  area  requiring 
resourcefulness  of  the  highest  order.  It  is 
here  that  specialists  combine  knowledge, 
Ideas  and  know-how  and  translate  these 
aspects  Into  hundreds  of  "woven  wonders" 
of  the  textile  world. 

Textile  chemistry  is  the  stabilizer  of  the 
industry.  Serving  to  strengthen  the  anatomy 
of  the  industry's  foundation,  textile  chemists 
are  daily  producing  "miracle  fibers"  such  as 
wrlnklc-reslstant  and  drip-dry,  all  requiring 
mliiimum  care. 

Textile  science  leads  the  way.  through  re- 
search and  engineering,  for  the  industry  to 
break  away  from  old  traditional  methods. 
Progress  requires  changes  which  are  the  goals 
of  the  textile  scientists  assuming  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  to  the  Industry. 

Textile  research  in  South  Carolina  is  now 
progressing  at  a  rapid  pace  and,  no  doubt, 
people  all  over  the  world  for  generations  to 
come  will  continue  to  reap  benefits  derived 
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from  the  endeavors  of  textile  research  carried 
out  In  this  State. 

To  produce  the  knowledge  and  resource- 
fulness so  vital  to  the  textile  Industry  is  the 
high  aim  of  Clemson  College  and  Its  School 
of  Textiles. 

With  a  faculty  of  highly  trained  special- 
ists, Clemson  stands  preeminently  prepared 
to  meet  the  challenge  facing  the  textile  in- 
dustry today,  tomorrow,  and  years  hence. 
The  school  continues  to  equip  students  In- 
terested In  textiles  with  the  finest  education 
possible  for  an  outstanding  career  In  a  dy- 
namic and  challenging  industry. 

Specific  and  detailed  information  on  tex- 
tiles as  a  career  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
Dean  Gaston  Gage.  School  of  Textiles,  Clem- 
son College,  S.C. 

A  questionnaire  mailed  by  Clemson  School 
of  Textiles'  Dean  Gage  to  2,100  former  stu- 
dents aroused  a  66-percent  response  to  his 
survey.  Of  those  beard  from,  76  percent  are 
still  working  In  textiles. 

Distribution  by  positions  and  Job  classi- 
fications of  this  personnel  was  recorded  as 
follows: 

Presidents,  vice  presidents,  and  general 
managers,  7.89  percent;  plant  managers  and 
general  superintendents,  8.27  percent;  su- 
perintendents, 9.4  percent:  technical  su- 
perintendents and  assistant  superintendents, 
14.54  percent;  overseers,  16.66  percent;  as- 
sistant overseers,  7.92  percent;  trainees,  10.38 
percent;  staff,  16.79  percent:  research,  3.36 
percent;  sales  and  service,  6.53  percent;  and 
office  managers,  1  parcent. 

X  Include.  »t  thU  point  in  the  Rscord. 
a  story  which  came  out  In  the  U.S.  News 
k  World  Report,  In  the  August  14,  1901, 
edition:  y 

Spscial  ItcMMiT:    Bro«T   or   Amothki   Sick 
Imdumkt:  Textiles 

It's  more  than  tb«  competition  from 
abroad  that  la  plaguing  the  U.S,  textile  In- 
dustry. TroublM  are  dsep  sMtsd,  bard  to 
get  at. 

Shift  In  the  clothing  tastss  of  Americans  Is 
an  Important  factor.  So  is  the  rising  uss  of 
synthetic  fibers  in  fabrics. 

Whole  Industry  now  Is  going  through  a 
period  of  change  to  try  to  cure  Its  ills.  Here 
Is  the  outlook  for  a  cure: 

Add  the  textile  Industry  to  thoae  basic 
American  Industries  now  In  trouble  and 
looking  to  Government  for  help. 

The  farm  Industry,  the  railroad  Industry, 
the  mining  Industry — providing  the  Nation 
with  essential  products  and  services — all  are 
struggling  with  problems  that  keep  on  grow- 
ing. The  textile  Industry  finds  Itself  within 
this  group. 

Here  then  are  problem  Industries  that 
supply  the  Nation  with  iU  food,  its  clothing, 
its  fuel,  and  its  transportation. 

In  the  case  of  textiles,  rising  imports  from 
abroad  are  blamed  by  many  in  the  Indxistry 
for  most  of  tbelr  problems.  A  cloee  look, 
however,  discloses  that  Imports  of  textiles, 
while  up  sharply  and  rising,  take  less  than 
7  percent  of  the  UjS.  market. 

The  close  look  does  disclose  though,  that 
some  segments  of  the  Industry — the  produc- 
ers of  low-priced  cotton  fabrics  In  particu- 
lar— have  been  hard  hit  by  the  upsxirge  of 
Imports.  This  foreign  competition  gets  a 
further  advantage  from  sales  abroad  of 
American  cotton  at  artificially  low  prices, 
subsidized  by  UJS.  taxpayers. 

Also,  UJ3.  manufacturers  are  running  Into 
Btlffer  competition  In  oversea  markets. 
That  competition  In  cotton  textiles  Is  to  be 
limited  after  October  1  under  terms  of  an 
agreement  among  16  nations  for  a  freeze 
on  both  Imports  and  exports  for  a  12-month 
period.  Meanwhile  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  find  a  more  permanent  solution. 

However,  the  facts  Indicate  that  problems 
of  the  American  textile  Industry  will  not  be 
solved     by     limiting     foreign     competition 


alone.  Those  problems,  on  examination,  ap- 
pear to  be  deep  seated  and  to  have  resisted 
attempted  solutions  over  past  years. 

The  Industry  has  tried  to  overcome  Its 
difficulties  by  moving  to  areas  with  lower 
labor  CosU.  It  has  Invested  heavily  In 
modern  equipment.  Efficiency  in  the  textile 
industry,  as  in  the  farming  Industry,  has 
risen  more  rapidly  than  the  average  In  In- 
dustry as  a  whole.  Nearly  850  textile  mills 
have  closed  since  World  War  II,  with  elimi- 
nation of  400,000  Jobs  in  the  industry. 

Yet  trouble  persists.  Why?  Many  reasons 
for  this  trouble  are  found. 

The  basic  trouble  Is  this:  Use  of  textile 
producU  In  the  United  States  has  been  In  a 
declining  trend  for  the  last  several  years. 
The  average  Individual  in  this  country  10 
years  ago  used  43.5  pounds  of  textile  prod- 
ucts a  year.  Now  the  average  use  per  person 
Is  down  to  36.3  pounds. 

Not  only  are  fewer  pounds  of  textiles  be- 
ing used,  but  the  type  of  fabric  also  has 
changed  drastically.  In  the  past  10  years, 
for  example,  the  population  has  Increased  19 
f>ercent,  but  the  number  of  men's  suits  sold 
has  dropped  8  percent.  This  decline  stems 
from  the  trend  toward  more  Informal  liv- 
ing. Sales  of  sports  shirts,  slacks,  and  Jack- 
ets have  Increased,  while  sales  of  suits  and 
dress  shirts  have  declined. 

There  has  been  a  drop  of  33  percent  In 
sales  of  overcoats  and  topcoats  over  the  past 
10  years.  However,  that  decrease  has  been 
largely  offset  by  an  Increase  In  sales  of  rain- 
coats, often  of  the  all-weather  type  with 
zlp-ln  linings. 

The  shift  In  men's  styles  has  been  toward 
lower  priced  garments  that  often  use  less 
cloth  and  require  less  labor  In  manufactur- 
ing processes. 

The  story  Is  the  same  with  women's 
clothes. 

On  a  per-caplta  basis,  women  now  ars 
buying  more  slacks,  shorts,  and  pedal  pxish- 
ers;  fewer  coats,  suits,  Inexpensive  dresses, 
and  hosiery.  The  more  popular  garments 
today  often  use  less  fabric.  Result:  smaller 
demand  for  textiles. 

Role  of  synthetics:  Then,  too,  there  has 
been  growing  demand  for  manmade  syn- 
thetic fibers  at  the  expense  of  demand  for 
cotton  and  wool.  In  the  last  10  years,  the 
consumption  of  cotton  has  dropped  by 
more  than  600  million  pounds,  while  the  use 
of  synthetic  fibers  has  risen  by  approximate- 
ly the  same  amount.  Manmade  fibers, 
moreover,  do  not  replace  cotton  or  wool  on 
a  pound-for-pound  basis.  On  the  average.  It 
Is  estimated  that  1  pound  of  synthetic 
fiber  takes  the  place  of  2  pounds  of  nat- 
ural fiber. 

The  growing  use  of  manmade  fibers  has 
cut  Into  the  Industrial  uses  of  cotton  as 
well  as  Its  use  In  clothing.  Nylon  and  rayon 
have  replaced  cotton  In  tire  cords.  S3m- 
thetlcs  are  becoming  more  popular  In  home- 
fumlshlngs.  Paper  and  plastics  are  being 
used  more  and  more  Instead  of  cotton. 

All  of  these  trends  have  caused  a  drastic 
reshuffling  in  the  textile  Industry. 

Supply  and  demand:  The  nature  of  the 
textile  Industry  Itself  also  poses  problems. 
The  Industry  Is  made  up  of  many  small  mills 
and,  as  In  agriculture,  no  single  firm  or  group 
of  firms  dominates  its  activity.  The  largest 
textile  firm  accounts  for  only  about  6  per- 
cent of  total  sales  and  the  top  10  firms 
for  only  20  percent. 

Tbe  result  Is  that  prices  are  set,  as  In 
agriculture,  by  supply  and  demand  In  a 
situation  of  fierce  competition.  When  de- 
mand slackens,  the  reaction  among  textile 
producers  Is  to  maintain  output  In  an  at- 
tempt to  offset  lower  prices  by  larger  volume. 
This  results  In  a  rapid  buildup  of  Inven- 
tories which  eventually  mtist  be  imloaded. 
Result  Is  that  ruinous  price  competition  sets 
In  with  a  disastrous  effect  on  profits. 

This  sequence  has  been  repeated  again  and 
again  In  the  history  of  the  textile  Industry. 


Another  problem  Is  the  long  chain  of  dis- 
tribution between  mills  and  final  consumers 
of  textiles.  Before  the  fabric  reaches  the  re- 
tall  shelf.  It  passes  from  mills  through  dyers, 
finishers,  wholesalers,  and  garmentmakers. 

Inventories  may  get  out  of  hand  at  any 
of  these  points,  with  upsetting  effects  on  the 
whole  industry.  Ups  and  downs  of  Inven- 
tories, In  fact,  often  cause  wide  fiuctuatlons 
In  textile  production  even  when  consumer 
buying  stays  fairly  stable. 

These  persistent  problems  of  the  industry — 
declining  demand,  increased  use  of  syn- 
thetics at  the  expense  of  natural  fibers  i.nd 
cutthroat  competition — were  compounded  In 
the  mid-1950's  by  a  fiood  of  imports,  mostly 
cotton  textiles.  Actually.  It  was  not  until 
1955  that  Imports  loomed  as  a  major  prob- 
lem. In  that  year.  Imports  of  cotton  textiles 
Jumped  to  87  million  pounds  from  48  mUllon 
pounds  In  1954. 

In  1957,  Japan,  which  had  been  getting 
most  of  the  complaints  about  foreign  com- 
petition, voluntarily  cut  back  cotton  goods 
sales  to  the  United  States.  But  other  sources 
soon  filled  the  gap.  Hong  Kong  which  sold 
only  3  million  square  yards  to  the  United 
States  in  1957,  sold  82  million  In  1960.  Other 
nations  which  had  been  shipping  little  or 
no  cloth  to  the  United  States  rushed  In  after 
1967  to  take  up  the  slack  left  by  Japan. 
These  Included  India,  Spain,  Portugal,  For- 
mosa, South  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Egypt. 

Total  Imports  of  cotton  cloth  soared  from 
123  million  square  yards  In  1967  to  455  mil- 
lion In  1960.  Foreign  producers  also  con- 
tributed to  price  cutting.  The  American 
textile  Industry  pointed  out  that  while  Its 
average  wage  of  $1.64  an  hour  is  below  the 
Nation's  average  factory  wage  of  $338  an 
hotir.  It  Is  still  far  above  the  average  textile 
wage  of  other  countries.  In  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample, the  averags  wage  Is  17  cents  an  hour 
and  In  Hong  Kong  only  10  cents. 

The  Import  situation  has  touched  off  a 
demand  from  the  Industry  for  protection  by 
the  Government  against  foreign  competitors, 
A  ray  of  hope:  In  spite  of  all  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  textile  Industry,  some  pro- 
ducers see  a  chance  of  Improvement  ahead. 
Many  mergers  recently  have  taken  place  with 
larger  firms  buying  out  weak  ones.  There 
also  Is  a  trend  among  larger  firms  to  do  their 
own  finishing,  dyeing  and  selling,  thus  bring- 
ing more  order  Into  marketing.  Some  of  the 
larger  mills  also  are  trying  to  gear  production 
more  closely  to  final  demand  and  have  tried 
to  persuade  smaller  mills  to  follow  their 
example. 

With  the  Industry  In  stronger  hands,  some 
analysts  expect  more  stress  on  development 
and  merchandising  of  new  products.  They 
point  out  that  most  of  the  trouble  in  the 
industry  centers  on  low-priced  products. 
The  high-style,  more-expensive  fabrics  still 
command  a  good  market  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

However,  there  are  yet  no  positive  signs 
that  textile  companies  are  to  enjoy  anything 
but  rather  slim  profits.  But  the  16-nation 
agreement  gives  the  Industry  a  little  breath- 
ing time,  and  some  hope  that  lm{H-oved 
conditions  may  be  on  the  way. 

As  is  evident  by  the  title  of  tliis  story, 
the  recognition  of  the  problems  of  the 
textile  industry  has  reached  the  editorial 
of  this  great  publication.  Why  has  not 
this  story  reached  the  ears  and  the  eyes 
and  the  hearts  of  those  in  the  State  De- 
partment who  are  charged  with  respon- 
sibility in  this  field?  The  textile  industry 
is  a  sick  industry.  We  do  not  want  the 
illness  to  continue;  we  are  determined 
that  the  patient  should  not  get  worse; 
we  do  not  want  this  industry  to  die  on 
the  vine,  and  it  shall  not  do  so. 

Our  problem  is  basically  a  problem  of 
policy.    As  a  Representative  of  a  textile 
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area.  I  insist  that  the  Grovernment  of 
these  United  States  holds  to  my  people 
and  to  this  industry  a  review  of  policy 
and  cure  the  illness  of  the  textile  indus- 
try in  the  United  States. 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  RotjsseiotI 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  planned  to  take  the  floor  today  to 
address  the  House  concerning  an  article 
printed  in  the  September  26.  1961.  Is- 
sue of  Look  magazine  entitled  "The  Man 
Behind  the  John  Birch  Society,"  and 
why  I  feel  this  article  is  unfortunate  and 
gives  an  unfair  presentation  of  true  facts 
about  the  John  Birch  Society. 

However,  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Jean 
Scheehle  of  Kioenix,  Ariz.,  has  done  a 
much  better  job  than  I  could  do  in  point- 
ing out  omissions  and  half-truths  pre- 
sented in  the  article.  Sometimes  it  takes 
a  normal,  active  citizen  like  Mrs. 
Scheehle  to  point  out  the  obvious  in 
simple  terms.  I  would,  therefore,  like 
to  present  to  this  body  the  letter  which 
Mrs.  Scheehle  has  sent  to  Mr.  Chester 
Morrison,  senior  editor  of  Look  maga- 
zine, who  also  wrote  the  article. 

Sometimes  the  tendency  of  those  in 
political  office  is  to  explain  things  in 
great  detail,  when  a  simple  straight- 
forward explanation  would  suffice.  I 
think  Mrs.  Scheehle  is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  her  very  pointed  response  to 
the  article. 

A  distinguished  Member  of  this  body, 
the  Honorable  James  B.  Utt,  refuted  one 
of  the  errors  in  the  article  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Morris  which  he  inserted  In  the 
COMGRKSSIONAL  RECORD  on  September  20, 
1&61.  The  gentleman  from  California. 
Congressman  Utt,  is  not  a  member  of 
the  John  Birch  Society,  and  yet  the  ar- 
ticle "very  authoritatively"  identifies 
him  as  such.  All  Mr.  Morrison  had  to 
do  was  call  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Utt]  to  see  if  this  were  fact 
or  fiction. 

It  is  rather  disappointing  in  these 
very  difficult  times  in  our  history  to  see 
an  article  in  a  major  publication  that 
so  poorly  represents  facts  about  an  or- 
ganization, whether  it  be  the  John  Birch 
Society  or  any  other  organization. 

However,  this  is  certainly  the  right  of 
Look  magazine  to  do  whatever  in  its 
judgment  is  responsible  reporting.  To 
say  the  least,  I  believe  the  report  was 
inadequate  and  unfair. 
The  letter  follows : 

Phoewix.  ARra., 
September  13, 19€1. 
Chsbter  Mobrisom, 
Senior  Editor.  Look, 
New  York.  V.Y. 

DSAC  Ma.  MoasisON:  I  wish  to  comment 
on  your  lullabye  to  the  American  public  in 
your   September  26  e<Jltlon   of  Look   maga- 


Blne.  I  aMume  that  waa  your  purpose  In 
writing  the  article  "The  Man  Behind  the 
John  Birch  Society"— to  lull  Americana  bade 
into  ai>athy  by  Inferring  that  Communist 
Infiltration  in  our  country  is  Incredible  and 
consequently  members  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  are  ridiculous  adventure  seekers. 
Ironically,  I  believe  you  have  greatly  aided 
the  cause  of  the  John  Birch  Society  by  your 
article.  In  which  you  have  misquoted,  mis- 
construed, and  told  so  many  half-truths  that 
It  Is  laxighable  to  the  members  of  the  society 
who  are  familiar  with  the  correct  quotations, 
correct  meanings,  and  the  whole  truths  of 
every  one  of  your  references  as  to  what  Rob- 
ert Welch  and  the  John  Birch  Society  stand 
tar.  How  have  you  aided  the  cause?  A 
member  can  now  simply  point  out  to  any- 
one Interested  (and  there  will  be  many)  how 
your  article  corresponds  to  the  facts  printed 
In  the  Blue  Book,  monthly  bulletins  of  the 
society,  or  any  of  the  many  available  sources. 
For,  you  see.  there  Is  nothing  secret  about 
these  sources  or  nothing  secret  about  the 
whole  society— nothing.  I  am  sure  you 
know  this  If  you  did  any  Investigating  at 
all  before  you  wrote  this  editorial.  I  get 
the  distinct  Impression  you  wish  the  society 
were  more  secretive  about  Its  beliefs. 

Yes,  I  am  a  proud  member  of  the  John 
Birch   Society.     And    It   Is   perfectly   logical 
that  I  would  be.    I  come  from  a  long  line  of 
workers — workers  In  the   true   sense  of  the 
word — not  at  all  the  type  the  Communists 
harp  on.    The  workers  of  my  family  tree  be- 
lieved   In    working — with    their    hands,    or 
minds,  or  both,  according  to  their  abUltlea 
They    gained    satisfaction    from    work    well 
done  and  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  using  their 
earnings  as  they  saw  fit.  and  especially  as- 
suming   their    responsibility    by    having    a 
"nest  egg"  In  case  of  hard   times  and  for 
retirement.     They  had  their  hard  times,  of 
course,  but  they  grew  spiritually  by  meeting 
them   head   on.     Such,    I    believe.    Is    God's 
purpose  for  man  on  earth.    This  would  seem 
a  very  dreary  philosophy  to  the  Communist 
worker  or  the  liberal  thinkers,  who  seemingly 
care   little   about   work   for   work's   sake,   or 
for  Individual  freedom  of  choice,  or  for  the 
pleasure  derived  from  caring  for  one's  own 
family,  or  the  satisfaction  of  having  planned 
for   one's   own   retirement.      (But   then    the 
Communists  dont  believe  In  God  either,  do 
they?     One   would   think   any   organization 
fighting  against  out-and-out  heathens  would 
be    applauded   rather   than   scorned    In   the 
United  States.    But  these  are  Indeed  strange 
times.)     Yes,  my  family  tree  Is  loaded  with 
self-made  men  just  like  the  family  trees  of 
millions  of  other  Americans. 

This  was  possible  under  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  although  those  of  us  In  the 
past  two  generations  have  been  gradually 
losing  these  privileges  I  have  been  elaborat- 
ing on  and  more  besides.  It  Is  the  fervent 
wish  of  my  husband  and  myself  that  our  two 
young  sons  wlU  be  able  to  live  In  a  demo- 
cratic republic — not  socialism — nor  its  twin 
brother,  communism.  All  of  these  things  I 
believed  In  before  I  ever  beard  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  or  Robert  Welch.  In  fact  it 
has  been  fairly  recently  that  I  realized  that 
because  of  my  views  I  am  considered  a  con- 
servative. I  think  a  person  should  form  his 
own  beUefs  through  experiences  and  educa- 
tion rather  than  follow  blindly  on  the  coat- 
tails  of  any  leader,  as  you  seemed  to  Imply 
was  the  case  In  the  John  Birch  Society,  don't 
you? 

It  Is  so  typical  of  a  liberal  to  think  that 
^  people  must  be  led  around  by  the  nose,  un- 
able to  think  for  themselves  or  take  care  of 
themselves  that  It  Is  no  wonder  such  think- 
ers would  regard  any  group  that  was  accom- 
plishing anything  as  being  luider  the  dicta- 
torship of  someone  or  sonxethlng.  In  the 
John  Birth  Society  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Its  members  are  people 
who  think  for  themselves  and  are  not  afraid 


to  say  what  they  think— to  their  founder  or 
anyone  else.  We  are  drawn  together  for  a 
common  purpose — to  fight  conununlsm  and 
to  restore  ovu*  country  to  a  democratic 
republic. 

As  I  read  your  article,  I  was  quite  shocked 
by  your  audacity  at  painting  a  picture  so 
reversed  to  fact  Just  by  leaving  out  certain 
words  In  quotations  and  using  certain  ex- 
pressions to  degrade  sincere,  patriotic  Ideals. 
I  had  been  told  that  this  sort  of  thing  Is 
done  In  your  profession  but  I  have  never 
been  In  a  position  to  see  It  so  clearly.  I 
cannot  help  but  wonder  "why?" 

You  wrote  about  John  Birch.  Why  did 
you  not  add  that  the  facts  concerning  John 
Birch's  death  were  kept  secret  In  Govern- 
ment files  for  years?  I'm  sure  your  readers 
would  have  found  that  interesting  reading. 

You  quoted  Robert  Welch — "Democracy 
is  merely  a  deceptive  phrase,  a  weapon  of 
demagogery  and  a  perennial  fraud."  Why 
didn't  you  state  the  difference  between  a 
democracy  and  a  democratic  republic?  Do 
you  know  the  difference?  I  am  sure  the 
large  majority  of  your  readers  would  prefer 
a  democratic  republic  If  they  were  but  In- 
formed of  the  difference. 

You  entered  a  quote  Mr.  Welch  made  con- 
cerning Protestant  ministers.  Why  dldnt 
you  go  a  statement  further  on  that  quota- 
tion where  he  explains  that  ministers  dont 
become  Communists  but  Communists  do 
become  ministers— for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
version, of  course? 

You  mentioned  the  Impeachment  of  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren.  Why  didn't  you  tell 
the  reading  pubUc  that  we  of  the  society 
feel  that  Earl  Warren's  job  is  to  defend  the 
Constitution  rather  Uian  usurping  It? 
Were  you  afraid  that  might  start  freedom- 
loving  Americans  thinking? 

You  wrote  about  the  society's  100  recom- 
mended book  list.  Why  didn't  you  name 
more  of  them?  Your  pity  for  the  overworked 
librarians  and  bookstore  employees,  bo 
doubt. 

Your  article  Infers  that  you  do  not  approve 
of  public  opinion  or  a  representative  gov- 
ernment by  the  scorn  you  show  for  the 
society's  letterwrltlng  campaign.  Why 
shoiUdn't  the  American  people  have  a  say 
as  to  what  they  wish  to  see  in  magazines, 
on  TV,  or  listen  to  on  the  radio?  Who  buys 
the  sponsors'  products?  Why  shouldn't  the 
American  people  tell  their  public  servants 
what  they  want  from  them  In  regard  to 
their  government?  Who  pays  their  sala- 
ries, etc  ?  (That  etc.  covers  a  lot  of  ground 
these  days.)  I  was  taught  in  school  that 
that  is  a  citizen's  responsibility. 

And  then  you  brought  up  antlsemltlos. 
Why  didn't  you  quote  Robert  Welch's  state- 
ment that  a  Jew  or  Christian  cannot  be  a 
Communist  because  when  a  man  becomes 
a  Communist  he  ceases  to  be  either  a  Jew 
or  a  Christian?  The  John  Birch  Society 
Is  antl-Communlst  and  anti-"Com-symp." 
And  every  God-fearing  man  should  be  help- 
ing in  the  fight  against  the  Communist 
menace. 

You  say  we  are  a  Fascist  group.  Why  do 
you  use  that  term?  Do  you  mean  by  that 
that  we  are  conservatives  in  that  we  want 
to  restore  our  Constitution  to  power?  Then 
you  are  correct.  But  why  didn't  you  write 
It  that  way?  Of  course  if  you  had.  it  would 
bring  to  light  the  fact  that  some  people  in 
this  country  are  bent  on  changing  this  con- 
stitutional government  just  for  the  sake  of 
"change"  (change  without  progress*.  And 
some  others  are  bent  on  changing  it  because 
they  are  dedicated  with  all  their  being  to 
make  this  a  Communist  world.  Either  group 
can  accomplish  the  same  end  and  with  both 
groups  working  together,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, will  accomplish  that  end  that 
much  sooner.  Tliat  end  is  world  commu- 
nism. Or  if  you  mean  by  "fascist"  that  we 
want  no  port  of  one  world  government  if  it 
means  sacrificing  our  present  protection 
vinder  our  Constitution.     Hasn't  the  Soviet 
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Union  emphasized  Btrongly  enough  that  we 
cannot  coexist?  Hasn't  the  United  Nations 
cost  us  dearly  enough  already  security-wise, 
prestige-wise,  and  money-wise? 

I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  not  a  year-by-year 
subscriber  of  Look  because  I  have  seen  for 
some  time  the  slant  of  your  editorials,  but  I 
want  to  thank  you,  strangely  enough,  for 
giving  the  John  Birch  Society  members  this 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  others  what 
men  In  your  profession  can  and  will  do  in 
trying  to  lead  the  public.  This  alone  ought 
to  get  Americans  to  Inform  themselves  better 
on  facts  and  not  to  rely  on  every  piece  of 
newsprint  they  put  their  hands  on. 

I  am^ure  you  will  agree,  at  least,  that 
there  is  one  member  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety that  can  say  more  than  "Jee*  fine,  Jee' 
line."  Not  that  we  think  for  one  moment 
you  really  believe  us  to  be  so  Ignorant  or 
so  inarticulate.  If  you  did.  you  wouldn't 
have  bothered  to  blast  us.  Of  course  I  don't 
really  expect  you  to  answer  all  the  questions 
I  asked  you  in  this  letter  because  I  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  the  answers. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jean  Schexrlc. 


THE   THREAT   OP   RESIDUAL   FUEL 
OIL  IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKEIt  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  prder  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  frdm  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hkhler]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHIil^.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
frequently  called  public  attention  to  the 
threat  of  residual  fuel  oil  impKjrts  to  my 
State  of  West  Virginia.  Today  I  would 
like  to  analyze  some  of  the  arguments 
used  by  those  who  oppose  restrictions  on 
residual  oil  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  principal 
arguments  used  by  opponents  of  Govern- 
ment restrictions  on  the  import  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  is  an  economic  one.  These 
opponents  of  restrictions  allege  that  con- 
trols have  forced  up  the  price  of  residual 
fuel  oil  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  con- 
sumers of  oil.  particularly  in  New  Eng- 
land, have  been  compelled  to  pay  an 
unwarranted  and  unnecessary  premium 
for  fuels. 

This  argvunent,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker, 
completely  ignores  national  security — 
the  reason  for  the  imposition  of  controls 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  March  of 
1969.  All  other  considerations — and 
this  includes  any  economic  impact  which 
the  controls  may  have  upon  any  section 
of  the  Nation — are  of  course  secondary 
to  national  security. 

But  for  the  moment,  I  would  like  to 
put  aside  national  security  considera- 
tions and  examine  this  economic  argu- 
ment, because  that  seems  to  be,  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons,  the  only  ques- 
tion involved.  There  have  been  many 
claims  about  the  alleged  economic  cost 
of  the  program  to  New  England.  Some 
people  have  charged  the  restrictions  on 
imports  cost  New  England  $21  million  a 
year.  Others  have  cited  alleged  losses  of 
$40  million  and  $60  million  and  one 
newspaper  editoxial  recently  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  all  credibility  by  estimat- 
ing the  economic  damage  of  controls  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $350  million. 

The  talk  about  prices  have  been 
equally  confusing.  Some  people  have 
charged  that  controls  have  resulted  in 
an  increase  of  15  cents  a  barrel.  Others 
have  mentioned  25  cents  and  just  re- 
cently the  truly  astounding  figure  of  83 


cents  a  barrel — as  the  price  increase 
which  can  be  traced  to  residual  oil  con- 
trols— ^has  been  prominently  mentioned. 

In  all  of  this  talk  about  prices,  there 
seems  to  be  one  fundamental  fact  which 
opponents  of  controls  seem  to  overlook. 
And  that  is  that  the  posted  price  for 
cargo — or  full  tanker— lots  is  the  same 
today  for  Boston  Harbor — $2.26 — as  it 
was  when  controls  were  instituted. 

The  significance  of  the  posted  cargo 
price  is  that  this  is  the  price  which 
would  reflect  the  effects  of  controls  more 
accurately  than  do  any  others.  Thus, 
the  true  import  price  is  the  cost  of  oil  as 
landed  in  Boston  Harbor  for  distribution 
to  customers  throughout  the  area.  This 
is  the  way  oil  is  shipped  to  this  country 
from  foreign  sources  by  tanker,  in  cargo 
lots.  We  do  not  import  oil  from  the 
Caribt>ean  by  barge  lots  or  by  tank  car. 

If  the  demand  for  residual  oil  was 
so  much  greater  than  import  allocations, 
as  opponents  of  the  program  have 
charged  with  increasing  regularity,  then 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  cargo  price 
would  increase.  Yet,  it  has  not  in- 
creased. And  this  fact — together  with 
the  additional  fact  that  importers  failed 
to  bring  in  about  2  million  barrels  of 
residual  oil  which  had  been  allocated  for 
the  first  6  months  of  the  year,  would 
seem  to  fully  dispose  of  the  argument 
that  controls  have  limited  the  supply  of 
oil,  or  have  influenced  any  price  in- 
creases. 

There  have  been  some  increases  in 
the  price  paid  by  some  consumers  for 
residual  fuel  oil  in  the  New  England  area 
smce  controls  were  established.  No  one 
challenges  this.  But  in  this  connection 
there  are  two  facts  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

First,  the  increases  in  price  have  oc- 
curred, not  in  the  import  price,  but  for 
resale  m  smaller  lots — in  tank  car  and 
barge  lots.  These  price  increases  reflect 
changes  in  the  prices  after  the  oil  is  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  and  during 
its  distribution  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
by  importers.  These  price  increases  may 
reflect  higher  internal  distribution  costs, 
higher  labor  costs,  and  perhaps  a  higher 
proflt  level  for  importers  and  distribu- 
toi-s.  These  price  increases  cannot  be 
charged  to  the  import  control  program. 
They  can  be  traced  to  the  domestic 
pricing  policies  of  the  international  oil 
companies  and  other  importers  and  dis- 
tributors of  residual  fuel  oil. 

Second,  these  reported  price  increases 
in  residual  oil  are  consistently  exagger- 
ated. Those  who  try  to  show  that  they 
are  a  result  of  import  controls  and  who 
cite  them  as  justification  for  the  removal 
of  controls  usually  use  the  spring  of  1959 
as  the  base  period  for  making  compari- 
son. They  contrast  prices  today  with 
the  prices  which  prevailed  in  April  1959 
when  controls  became  effective.  Ordi- 
narily this  would  appear  to  be  the  proper 
way  to  consider  price  behavior  follow- 
ing imposition  of  import  controls.  How- 
ever, it  completely  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  spring  of  1959  was  a  period  of  exces- 
sive dumping  of  residual  fuel  oil  on  the 
east  coast  which  had  driven  prices  down 
to  abnormally  low  levels.  In  fact,  this 
dumping  reached  such  proportions  by 
early    1959    that  the   Government   was 


forced  to  institute  mandatory  controls, 
in  the  interest  of  national  security,  to 
replace  voluntary  controls  which  had 
been  persistently  violated  by  importers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  as  imrealistic  to  com- 
pare prices  today  with  those  existing  in 
1959 — a  ];>eriod  of  abnormally  low  level — 
as  it  would  be  to  compare  today's  prices 
with  those  existing  in  1957 — a  year  when 
the  Suez  crisis  pushed  oil  prices,  includ- 
ing residual,  to  high  levels. 

Yet,  opponents  of  controls  persistently 
say  that,  because  domestic  prices  for 
residual  oil  today  are  somewhat  higher 
for  some  categories  than  they  were  dur- 
ing a  period  of  abnormally  low  prices, 
the  added  cost  of  residual  oil  to  New 
England  is  $21  million,  $40  million,  $60 
million,  or  $350  million — depending  upon 
who  is  evaluating  the  damage. 

By  this  same  reasoning,  I  could  com- 
pare today's  prices  with  those  of  1957 — 
a  period  of  high  prices — and  come  up 
with  a  figure  to  prove  that  controls  have 
actually  saved  New  England  about  $77 
million  a  year  on  Its  fuel  bill.  One  ex- 
ample is  as  valid  as  the  other. 

The  only  responsible  and  fair  manner 
in  which  prices  should  be  compared  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  see  how  prices  pre- 
vailing today  compare  with  those  of 
1958.  The  year  1958  was  a  normal  year. 
It  was  a  year  of  high  industrial  activity. 
The  demand  for  residual  fuel  oil  was 
high.  Yet,  it  was  neither  a  period  of 
abnonuEtlly  high  prices  or  abnormally 
low  prices. 

And  when  we  examine  residual  fuel 
oil  consumption  in  New  England  in  1958. 
and  compare  the  results  against  1960. 
what  do  we  find? 

Most  dramatic  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
find  that  the  astronomical  price  in- 
creases which  supposedly  are  costing 
New  England  so  heavily  are  simply  not 
based  on  sound  statistical  analysis. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  reports  that,  in 
1960,  71,458,000  barrels  of  residual  oil 
were  consumed  in  New  England — by 
electric  utilities,  by  industrial  plants,  for 
heating  of  apartments  and  other  build- 
ings, and  by  all  other  consumers. 

Now,  we  turn  to  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  for  official  fig- 
ures as  to  what  New  England  consumers 
paid  for  this  oil.  These  figures  are  not 
cost  estimates;  they  are  actual  prices 
paid  by  consumers  as  reported  to  OCDM 
in  its  continuing  survey  of  the  operation 
of  the  oil  import  program  and  its  effect 
upon  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  multiplying  the  con- 
sumption by  vaiious  categories  by  the 
prices  which  were  actually  reported  to 
OCDM  by  consumers,  we  learn  that  oil 
used  in  New  England  in  1960  actually 
cost  $14.5  million  less  than  it  did  in 
1958 — which  was,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
a  normal  year  insofar  as  residual  fuel 
oil  is  concerned — neither  a  year  of  ab- 
normally high  prices  or  abnormally  low 
prices,  nor  of  market  gluts  or  of  short- 
ages. 

Now,  let  us  apply  this  same  formula 
and  use  1960  prices  compared  with  those 
for  1959.  Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  come 
up  with  the  fact  that  the  71,458,000 
barrels  of  residual  fuel  oil,  at  1960  prices, 
cost  only  $3,739,000  more  than  it  would 
have  had  the  abnormally  low  1959  pricec 
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jurevailed.  The  economic  damage  of  $21 
milUaa.  $40  million.  $60  million,  or  $350 
million  suddenly  becomes  a  rather  in- 
signiilcant  increase  of  less  than  $4  mil- 


lion when  solid  economic  data  is  sub- 
stituted fCH-  public  relations  claims.  And 
this,  when  compared  with  prices  at  an 
abnormally  low  level. 


At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  a  chart  spelling  out  the 
amounts  paid  for  residual  oil  In  New 
England: 


Cori  of  fuel  oil  in  New  England  baaed  on  1960  consumption  and  pricet  jor  1957,  1958,  1959,  and  1960 
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•nie  increase  of  $3,739,000  in  residual  the  cost  of  medical  service  be  pegged  to 
oil  coets  for  New  England,  over  and  1959  levels  and  not  be  permitted  to  in- 
above  the  low  1959  prices,  represents  a  crease?  By  what  logic  can  New  England 
per  capita  cost  of  about  30  cents  for  demand  that  residual  fuel  oil.  out  of  all 
each  of  New  England's  10  Vz  million  the  many  items  used  each  day  by  the 
people.  New  England  economy,  be  held  to  1959 

Even  if  this  increased  cost  could  be  levels?  Why  has  residual  fuel  oil  been 
ascribed  to  the  import  control  program,  picked  out  for  selective  price  fixing? 
which  it  cannot,  would  not  30  cents  per  We  are  told  by  opponents  of  the  pro- 
capita  in  New  England  be  a  reasonable  gram  that  if  controls  are  removed,  the 
amount  to  pay  for  a  strengthened  na-  price  of  residual  fuel  oil  undoubtedly 
tional  security?  Is  national  security,  would  decrease  in  view  of  an  anticipated 
even  when  the  cost  is  so  minimal,  to  infhix  of  imported  oil.  Undoubtedlj',  the 
be  discarded  and  ignored  when  it  col-  price  would  fall,  temporarily,  if  imports 
lides  with  siJecial  interest  groups?  increase    significantly.     So    would    the 

There  is  another  telling  fact  which  price  of  gasoline  and  so  would  the  price 

clearly  separates  this  $3,739,000  cost  in-  of  light  fuel  oil  distillates  which  New 

crease  from  the  residual  fuel  oil  import  England  householders  use  to  heat  their 

control  program.  homes  if  these  fuels  could  be  imported 

The    increase    is,    roughly,    2^2    per-  freely  from  cheap  foreign  sources.    New 

cent — that    is.    residual    fuel    oil    costs  England  pays  out  a  much  larger  amount 

roughly  2  *  '2  percent  more  in  1960  than  each  year  for  gasoline  and  home  heating 

it  did  in  1959.    In  the  same  period,  the  oil  than  they  do  for  residual  fuel  oil. 

ofBclal  cost-of-living  index  in  Boston —  Unlimited    imports    of    these    products 

as  published  by  the  Biu'eau  of  Labor  would  save  the  region  untold  millions  of 

Statistics — increased   by   a    little   more  dollars,  and  it  seems  if  New  England's 

than  two  points,  from  125.7  to  128.4 —  chief  worry  is  cheaper  fuel  costs,  here  is 

an  increase  which  appears  to  be  in  ex-  where  they  should  concentrate  their  ef- 

cess  of  2  percent.  forts  for  greater  imports.     If  our  na- 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  tional  policy  should  be  directed  toward 
sent  to  insert  in  my  remarks  at  this  lower  prices  for  New  England,  then,  Mr. 
point  a  table  showing  the  cost  of  living  Speaker,  under  the  same  reasoning  we 
index  in  Boston  for  the  years  1957  should  have  imlimited  imports  of  meat 
throtigh  1960.  into  Boston  Harbor.  That  would  reduce 
Tabu  B.— Consumer  Price  Index,  all  itema,  the  regions  food  bill  and  contribute  ma- 
Boston  terially  to  reducing  the  cost  of  living. 
(1947-1M8=1(W]  By  the  same  token,  we  might  import  \m- 

1987 121.  a  limited  amounts  of  cotton  textiles.    That 

1068 184.8  would  lowcT  clothlng  prices.    Why  not 

1959 *?5"3  open    wide    our    ports    to    shoes    from 

*^° - - ^2^*  C^zechoslovakia?     Why  not  remove  all 

8o\iroe:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  De-  restrictions  on  imports  of  hats,  and  on 

partment  of  Labor.  all  t3rpes  of  electronic  equipment?    Why 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad-  ^ot  let  all  types  of  fuelbe  imported  in 

vance  in  the  cost  of  fuel  oil  in  New  Eng-  unlimited  amounts?     Prices   would   go 

land  was  pretty  weU  in  line  with  the  ^^"^  ^^  New  Eng^d  consumers  and 

advance  in  aU  other  items,  as  reflected  Industry  would  benefit, 
in  the  Boston  cost-of-Uving  index.  Surely  neither  New  England  nor  the 

Can  New  Englanders  honestly  demand  rest  of  the  Nation  wants  these  steps  to 

that  the  price  of  residual  fuel  oil  remain  ^  taken. 

stable  when  the  prices  of  all  other  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  New  England  does 
itema — as  reflected  in  the  BLS  coet-of-  not  want  unlimited  imports.  Take  cot- 
living  index — are  advancing  at  approxi-  ton  textiles,  for  example.  Representa- 
mately  the  same  rate?  Wves  erf  the  region  have  been  among  the 

Would  it  not  be  just  as  logical  and  most  effective,  vociferous  spokesmen  for 

realistic  for  New  Englanders  to  demand  a  further  curtailment  of  textile  Imports, 

that  the  price  of  meat  be  held  to  the  I  have  Joined  with  them,  and  they  were 

1969  level?    Or  that  shoes  cost  no  more  represented  on  the  committee  which  has 

today  than  they  did  in  1959?    Or  that  talked  personally  with  President  Ken- 


nedy about  this  problem.  They  have 
also  spoken  out  eloquently  for  tighter 
restrictions  on  impwrts  of  many  other 
items — all  of  which  are  produced  in  New 
England — on  the  grounds  that  unlimited 
imports  damage  the  national  security. 

When  it  comes  to  residual  fuel  oil, 
these  same  New  Englanders  are  enthusi- 
astic free  traders.  They  ask  us  to  knock 
down  all  the  barriers.  They  seem  to 
want  unlimited  amounts  of  cheap  foreign 
oil  to  be  imported  into  the  country.  It 
will  give  us  cheaper  fuel,  they  contend. 

I  contend,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  New 
England  fuel  bill  is  not  the  sole  matter 
at  issue  here.  There  Is  something  far 
more  basic  involved.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  national  security. 

A  lot  of  special  pleaders  are  assuring 
one  and  all  that  residual  fuel  oil  Import 
controls  are  unimportant  and  that  we 
can  let  down  the  bars  against  unlimited 
imports  without  weakening  the  Nation's 
security  posture.  Perhaps  these  ama- 
teur strategists  are  correct,  but  until 
there  is  something  more  than  a  guess 
or  wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of  per- 
sons with  a  special  economic  Interest  at 
stake  on  which  to  base  a  reversal  of  a 
national  decision,  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  must  resist  the  demands  for  an 
end  to  the  residual  fuel  oil  import  re- 
strictions. The  alternative  to  Import 
restrictions,  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  special  Cabinet  Committee, 
is  a  weakening  of  the  domestic  fuels  in- 
dustries to  a  point  where  they  could  not 
produce  the  fuels  which  the  Nation  must 
have  in  time  of  war. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  run  the  risk  to  national  security 
inherent  in  the  outright  abolition  of 
residual  import  restrictions.  Even  if  the 
arguments  advanced  by  opponents  of 
controls  to  the  effect  that  residual  con- 
simiers  are  being  unfairly  taxed  and  dis- 
criminated against — even  if  this  argu- 
ment were  true,  which  I  have  proven  It 
is  not — national  security  considerations 
would  still  have  to  be  the  overriding 
factor. 

Certainly,  when  these  arguments  are 
shown  to  be  fallacious — when  the  eco- 
nomic damage  from  import  controls 
proves  to  be  nonexistent  and  when  the 
price  increase  in  residual  is  shown  to  be 
no  more  than  the  increase  in  the  general 
cost  of  living — and  when  dependence  on 
an  insecure  source  of  fuel  has  already 


reached  dangerous  proportions  to  the 
national  security — thai.  I  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  has  no  other  choice 
than  to  retain  import  restrictions.  Pru- 
dent mobilization  planning  demands 
that  we  safegt»rd  our  domestic  fuels 
industries  and  this  can  be  done  only 
through  a  sensible  oil  import  program. 
Several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
group  of  advocates  of  higher  residual  oil 
imports  obtained  consent  for  a  series 
of  speeches  defending  their  [>osition.  I 
was  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  asked  for  an  opportunity 
to  pose  a  question  to  one  of  my  colleagues 
controlling  the  time.  I  was  denied  that 
right,  Mr.  Speaker.  Even  when  I  per- 
sonally informed  my  colleague  in  ad- 
vance the  qviestlon  I  wanted  to  ask.  I 
was  denied  an  opportunity  to  speak  al- 
though I  was  on  my  feet  asking  my  col- 
league to  yield.  This  drove  home  to 
me.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  perhaps 
there  are  advocates  of  higher  imports 
of  residual  oil  who  do  not  wish  their 
position  publicly  questioned.  I  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  West  Virginia's  and  the 
Nation's  economic  future  we  may  further 
curb  the  threat  to  our  economy  of  resid- 
ual oil  imports. 


TO  HUMANIZB  OUR  IMMIGRATION 
LAWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high  tide 
of  immigration — as  a  percentage  of  our 
population — took  place  In  the  hundred 
years  between  1830  and  1930,  reaching  its 
peak  in  the  period  between  1901  and 
1910,  when  8,795.38«  people  left  their 
homes  in  foreign  lands  to  start  a  new  life 
In  the  United  States.  There  was  plenty 
of  room  for  them  in  our  sr>acious  country 
and  in  our  expanding  industries.  We 
needed  their  help.    We  welcomed  them. 

There  were  more  than  utilitarian  rea- 
sons for  the  generous  immigration  policy 
of  the  United  States.  With  the  excep- 
tion  at  less  than  half  a  million  Indians. 
the  fathers  and  forefathers  of  an  other 
Americans  were  immigrants.  That  is 
why  we  have  a  special  understanding 
and  sjrmpathy  for  the  tens  of  millions  of 
people  in  other  lands  who  are  sustained 
by  the  hope  that  someday  they  will  be 
permitted  to  enter  our  sanctuary  of  free- 
dom and  opportunity. 

In  the  harbor  of  New  York  Is  the  mas- 
sive Statute  of  Liberty  enlightenimr  the 
world,  rising  306  feet  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  pedestal  to  the  torch.  It  was 
the  first  greeting  that  became  the  most 
precious  memory  of  the  many  immi- 
grants who  landed  at  New  York.  Graven 
on  a  tablet  within  the  pedestal  of  the 
"Mother  of  Exiles'*  are  these  lines  from 
the  famous  poem  by  Emma  Lazarus: 

Ofv©  me  juuT  tired,  your  poor. 
Tour  huddled  maoees  yearning  to  breathe 
free  •  •  •. 

After  World  War  I,  however,  motivated 
by  unreasoning  prejudice,  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment adopted  the  much-critlclzed 
quota  system  for  regulating  and  limit- 
ing the  Influx  of  Immigrants  from  some 
countries,  while  providing  much  larger 


and  often  unused  quotas  for  others.  To 
quote  a  few  examples,  the  normal  im- 
migration quota  is:  6,488  for  Poland, 
5,666  for  Italy,  384  for  Lithuania,  308 
for  Greece,  106  for  Lebanon,  and  65.361 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ulster. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the 
Congress  has  passed  special  laws  pro- 
viding admission  to  the  United  States. 
of  limited  numbers  of  refugees,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  fled  Hungary  after  the 
heroic  but  futile  revolution  against  their 
treacherous  Communist  masters. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  has  been 
frustrated  in  trying  to  explain  the  im- 
personal technicalities  of  the  quota  sys- 
tem to  an  alien  constituent  who  has  but 
one  concern  and  that  is:  how  to  get 
official  authorization  for  his  wife  and 
children  to  be  reunited  with  him  in  the 
United  States.  In  answer  to  his  plea 
for  help,  our  answers  sound  evasive. 

Finally,  in  S.  2237.  a  UtUe  light  be- 
gins to  appear  through  the  thicket  of 
redtape.  For  instance,  this  bill  will  per- 
mit the  entry  of  certain  eligible  alien 
orphans.  The  term  "eligible  orphans" 
means  those  who  are  imder  14  years  of 
age  at  the  time  that  petitions  in  their 
behalf  were  filed;  who  are  orphans  be- 
cause of  the  death  or  disappearance  of 
both  parents,  or  because  of  abandon- 
ment, or  desertion,  or  separation  or  loss 
from  both  parents,  or  who  only  have  one 
parent  because  of  the  above  reasons. 
Providing  that  this  one  parent  is  inca- 
pable of  taking  care  of  the  "orphan." 
and  releases  the  child  in  writing  for 
emigration  and  adoption. 

If  such  a  child  is  adopted  abroad  by  a 
U.S.  citizen  and  spouse,  or  comes  to  the 
United  States  for  adoption  under  these 
circumstances,  the  natural  parent  or 
prior  adoptive  parent  of  such  child 
shall  not  thereafter  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  acquire  any  right,  privilege 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

Any  alien  eligible  for  a  quota  immi- 
grant status  on  the  basis  of  a  petition 
filed  with  the  Attorney  General  before 
July  1,  1961,  rfiall  be  considered  a  non- 
quota bnmigrant,  and,  if  otherwise  ad- 
misslMe,  shall  be  tesued  a  nonquota  im- 
migrant visa.  Provided,  that  he  has 
retained  his  relationship  to  the  peti- 
tioner, and  his  status,  as  established  in 
the  approved  petition. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  expedite 
the  reunification  of  certain  families  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  immi- 
grants admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

Other  provisions  moderate  tJie  rigid  re- 
strictions and  make  it  possible  for  an 
alien  suffering  from  tuberculosis  to  be 
reunited  with  a  close  relative  in  the 
United  States.  Other  aliens,  who  would 
be  excludable  because  convicted  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, may  be  admitted,  provided, 
they  individually  committed  only  one 
such  offense. 

Basically,  if  the  alien's  exclusicn  would 
result  In  extreme  hardship  to  the  U.S. 
citizen  or  lawfully  resident  i^pouse,  par- 
ent, or  son  or  daughter  of  such  alien,  and 
hlB  admission  would  not  be  contrary  to 
the  national  w^are.  safety,  or  security 
of  the  United  States,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
end  may  in  his  diseretlcm  and  pursowst 


to  such  terms,  conditions,  and  proce- 
dures as  he  may  by  regulations  prescrilje, 
consent  to  the  alien's  applying,  or  re- 
applying, for  a  visa  and  for  admission 
to  the  United  States. 

Tlie  proposed  amendments  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  ease  the 
way  for  aliens  to  be  reunited  with  their 
close  relatives  in  the  United  States.  And 
they  prove  that  the  Congress  gives  every 
consideration  to  human  values  in  its  de- 
termination of  an  immigration  policy 
that  truly  reflects  the  ideals  of  our  free 
society. 


OWNERSHIP  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEMS  SHOULD  BE 
RETAINED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  (jOV- 
ERNMENT  FOR  AT  LEAST  2  YEARS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rtan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  27 
I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 360,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  ownership  and  re- 
sponsibility for  communications  satellite 
systems  should  be  retained  by  the  Fed- 
eral CJovemment  for  at  least  2  years. 
The  question  of  assigning  responsibility 
for  ownership  and  control  of  civilian 
communications  satellites  has  only  re- 
cently been  raised,  yet  it  appears  that 
the  answer  may  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant decisions  facing  the  87th  Con- 
gress. This  is  not  only  a  novel  question, 
but  also  a  very  complicated  one.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  advocate  a  decision  for 
at  least  interim  ownership  of  the  system 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Such  a  de- 
cision would  permit  the  communications 
satellite  program  to  proceed  with  max- 
imiun  speed,  while  giving  Congress  the 
time  to  give  this  question  the  study  it 
requires. 

I  have  called  the  decision  as  to  re- 
sponsibility for  this  system  one  of  the 
most  important  to  face  this  Congress. 
This  is  true  both  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous potentialities  which  communica- 
tions satellites  hold  and  because  of  the 
widespread  economic  and  political  ef- 
fects which  the  decision  on  ultimate 
ownership  wffl  have.  Bftich  has  been 
written  during  the  past  y«ar  about  the 
potentialities  of  civilian  communications 
satellites.  Not  only  will  they  meet  the 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  Interna- 
tional telephone  service  and  increase  the 
rrfiabllity  of  this  service,  but  they  will 
also  open  new  vistas  of  International 
communications.  Global  television, 
transoceanic  facsimile  transmission  of 
mail,  and  international  computer  con- 
versations should  become  a  reality 
through  use  of  these  satellites. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  regard  commu- 
nications satellites  as  merely  another 
technological  advance  In  the  commu- 
nications industry,  capable  of  being 
managed  and  developed  by  that  industry 
as  are  other  Innovations.  Rather,  their 
development  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  our  space  pro- 
gram. When  we  entered  the  space  age, 
a  mere  4  jrears  ago,  it  was  recognized 
that  space  exploration  would  have  po- 
litical, eetmomic,  and  mflltary  as  weH  as 
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scientific      implications.    However.      I  needed  for  defense  purposes  because  of 

think  most  of  us  are  stiU  a  little  sur-  the  unreliabUity.  Imiited  capacities,  and 

prised  at  the  speed  with  which  space  is  susceptibility  to  jamming  or  sabotage  of 

assuming  such  practical  importance  in  existing  radio  and  cable  *->-*'•**«      a. 


our  daily  lives.  The  meteorological 
Tiros  satellites  have  already  shown  their 
usefulness  in  improving  weather  pre- 
dictions and  enlarging  the  geographical 
area  of  weather  surveillance.  However, 
it  is  in  the  communications  satellite  field 
that  the  space  program  appears  likely  to 
pay  the  most  immediate  and  largest  divi- 
dends, dividends  not  only  in  the  eco- 
nomic sense,  but  also  in  the  sense  of  in- 
creasing American  prestige  and  political 
strength. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  these  dividends 
will  be  paid  on  what  has  so  far  been 
a  public  investment.  Communications 
satellites  have  been  made  possible  only 
because  of  Federal  Government  expendi- 
tures which  have  enabled  this  Nation  to 
place  satellites  in  orbit,  to  control  the 
inclination  and  altitude  of  these  orbits, 
to  provide  energy  for  operating  satellite 
instruments,  and  to  track  the  satellites. 
In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  and  is  continuing  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money  specifically  on  space  com- 
munications programs.  Echo,  Courier. 
Relay,  Rebound,  Westford.  and  Advent — 
these  communications  projects  represent 
the  investment  of  taxpayer  dollars.  And 
civilian  satellites,  if  they  were  turned 
over  to  private  ownership,  would  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  the  Government's 
civilian  space  research  and  the  military 
communications  satellite  program.  They 
will  continue  to  be  launched  and  tracked 
by  Federal  Government  facilities. 

The  public  has  a  tremendous  stake  in 
communications  satellites  because  of  its 
investment  in  them.  The  public  also  has 
an  interest  in  these  satellites  because  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  developed  and 
used  is  directly  related  to  the  national 
interest.  As  I  have  pointed  out.  it  is  a 
matter  of  national  concern  that  this 
country  be  first  in  establishing  an  oper- 
able communications  system.  It  is  a 
matter  of  national  concern  that  in  de- 
veloping this  system  there  be  the  inter- 
national cooperation  sought  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  invitation  to  all  nations 
to  participate  in  this  program.  It  is  a 
matter  of  national  concern  that  this  sys- 
tem be  directed  to  serving  the  needs  of 
underdeveloped  areas  in  addition  to 
those  countries  where  the  use  of  com- 
munications satellites  is  economically 
profitable.  It  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern  that  the  operation  of  broad- 
casting satellites  be  consistent  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Conmiittee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  examine  this  owner- 
ship question  and  to  attend  the  hearings 
which  this  committee  has  held.  I  have, 
therefore,  been  in  a  position  to  realize 
the  vast  amount  of  careful  study  which 
should  go  into  the  ultimate  decision. 
Even  to  a  Congress  which  is  accustomed 
to  solving  diflflcult  problems,  this  issue 
has  extremely  widespread  ramifications. 
Let  me  briefly  describe  some  of  the  policy 
questions  involved. 

Communications  satellites  will  be  of 
importance  in  the  military  as  well  as  the 
civilian    sphere.    These    satellites    are 


facilities.  As 
pointed  out  by  Brig.  Gen.  William  M, 
Thames  in  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics on  August  9,  1961: 

Active  communication  aatelUtes  offer  p)08- 
slbllltles,  beyond  the  capabilities  of  conven- 
tional means,  of  overcoming  present  limita- 
tions In  military  communication  facilities 
and  to  meet  constantly  Increasingly  military 
requirements  for  channel  capacity,  range, 
and  reliability. 

Since  early  in  the  space  program  gov- 
ernmental responsibility  for  development 
of  commimications  satellites  has  been  di- 
vided between  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.    Our  Echo  balloon 
satellite    was   a    civilian    space    agency 
project,  whereas  the  Army  developed  the 
Courier  I-B  satellite  launched  last  Oc- 
tober.    At   the  present   time  both   the 
Army  and  NASA  are  working  on  active 
repeater  satellites.     Although   military 
communications  satellites  will  have  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  of  mo- 
bility, service  to  remote  areas,  and  the 
provision  of  bandwidths  for  encription 
and  antijamming,  it  would  appear  that 
much  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  each 
program  would  be  useful  to  the  other. 
However,  in  addition  to  the  problems  of 
avoiding  duplication  and  securing  maxi- 
mum   NASA-DOD    coordination,    there 
arise  questions  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  military  and  civilian  commu- 
nications   satellite    systems.      Will    the 
satellite  system  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  be  solely  a  military  sys- 
tem or  will  it  be  open  to  use  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  such  as  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency? 

Since  the  military  system  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  carry  civilian  conmiunications, 
is  there  a  need  for  two  systems?  A  policy 
decision  in  this  area  will  involve  the 
question  of  whether  civilian  needs  would 
best  be  met  by  the  types  of  satellites 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  well  as  the  problems  of  military - 
civilian  sharing  of  the  same  system. 

Let  us  consider  the  policy  questions 
posed  by  a  separate  civilian  satellite  sys- 
tem owned  by  private  enterprise.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  the  question  of  which 
companies  should  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  system  ownership.  Since 
it  is  generally  accepted  that  there  would 
be  one  civilian  commimications  satellite 
system  to  handle  international  commu- 
nications needs,  competition  cannot  exist 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  already  shown  that  it  is 
aware  of  this  problem.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  on  August  9,  1961.  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach,  stated: 

The  Department  believes  that  achievement 
of  the  President's  stated  policy  objectives 
should  not  be  turned  over  to  a  so-called 
chosen    Instrument. 

The  recent  action  of  the  FCC  indicates 
that  it  favors  vesting  ownership  of  the 
system  in  a  combine  of  companies  and 
limiting  participation  in  this  combine 


to  the  international  telecommunications 
carriers,  excluding  both  equipment  man- 
ufacturers and  domestic  communications 
companies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  at  least  originally 
urged  that  there  be  broader  participation 
in  the  combine  to  assure  maximum  com- 
petition. 

Two  serious  antitrust  questions  are 
presented  by  creation  of  an  ownership 
combine.  First,  is  it  possible  to  have 
competition  in  the  purchasing  or  con- 
tracting for  satellite  equipment?  If 
ownership  is  restricted  to  international 
common  carriers,  how  could  A.T.  Ii  T., 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co..  and  Radio  Corp.  of  America  be  pre- 
vented from  relying  solely  on  their  own 
manufacturing  subsidiaries?  If  some 
equipment  manufacturers  participate  in 
the  ownership,  would  any  equipment 
manufacturers  outside  the  combine  have 
a  chance  to  enter  this  market?  The 
second  serious  problem  is  whether  regu- 
lation of  this  combine  would  be  capable 
of  preventing  the  growth  of  monopoly 
power  in  the  communications  industry 
in  view  of  the  dominant  position  of  the 
American  Telephone  ii  Telegraph  Co. 

Private     ownership    of    conmiunica- 
tions   satellites    would    not   only    raise 
serious    antitrust    questions,    but    also 
problems  of  foreign  policy.    Communi- 
cations satellites  will  bring  for  the  first 
time  a  worldwide  conununications  net- 
work.   In  so  doing  they  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  American  prestige 
abroad.    Should  such  an  important  in- 
strument of  our  foreign  policy  be  placed 
in  private  hands?    Would  these  satellites 
have  as  much  impact  if  they  were  owned 
by   what    the   Communists   would   un- 
doubtedly  call   profit-seeking    monopo- 
lists?    Should   the  decision   as  to   the 
speed  of  establishing  an  operable  system 
be  determined   by   private  companies? 
Would  private  enterprise  decide  to  es- 
tablish a  more  advanced  system  if  its 
investment  in  the  original  system  had 
not   yet    been    written   off?    We    have 
hardly  begun  to  answer  complex  ques- 
tions of  international  law  in  outer  space. 
Should  we.  therefore,  permit  a  private- 
ly owned  object  to  orbit  over  foreign 
countries,  when  space  law  is  a  matter 
for  governmental  negotiation  and  when 
there  is  the  possibility  that  the  satellite 
might  cause  damage  in  a  foreign  nation? 
A  global  communications  satellite  net- 
work will  only  be  possible  through  in- 
ternational cooperation.    Unlike  the  bi- 
lateral   cooperation     on     transoceanic 
cables,   this   coo];}eration  will   be  on   a 
multilateral  basis.    Furthermore,  it  will 
involve   foreign   governments   since    in 
other  nations  communications  systems 
are  publicly  owned.    The  problems  of  a 
private     American     combine     making 
multilateral  arrangements  with  foreign 
governments  certainly  warrant  serious 
study.    To  what  degree  would  the  U.S. 
Gtovemment  have  a  say  in   these   ar- 
rangements?   It  seems  obvious  that  the 
State  Department  would  have  to  nego- 
tiate agreements  involving  tracking  of 
the    satellites    and    international    fre- 
quency allocations.    How  willing  would 
foreign  nations,  and  especially  new  for- 
eign nations,  be  to  negotiate  with  a  pri- 
vate American  company? 
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still  more  serious  foreign  policy  prob- 
lems will  confront  international  broad- 
casting satellites.  Should  the  broadcast- 
ing channels  be  available  to  all  foreign 
nations?  Should  these  satellites  be  op- 
erated under  United  Nations  auspices? 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  list  of 
the  questions  which  must  be  faced  in  de- 
termining ownership  of  a  civilian  com- 
munications satellite  system.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  choice  before  Con- 
gress is  not  so  much  between  the  two 
alternatives  of  private  ownership,  opera- 
tion, and  control  or  governmental  own- 
ership, operation,  and  control  of  the 
system.  It  Is  rather  a  choice  between  a 
number  of  alternatives  involving  vary- 
ing degrees  of  Government  and  industry 
participation.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  satellites  be  owned  by 
the  Government  but  used  by  private  en- 
terprise. The  satellites  are  but  one  link 
in  the  chain  of  communications. 

The  July  24  statement  of  President 
Kennedy  does  not  preclude  congres- 
sional action  in  this  matter.  In  fact,  it 
might  be  noted  that  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach  stated  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics in  his  testimony  of  August  9: 

There  U  nothing  necessarily  Incompatibl* 
between  the  Presidential  decision  that  tlie 
American  participation  in  an  international 
system  should  be  in  private  hands,  and  one 
In  which  acme  of  the  "birds"  themselves  are 
federally  owned  and  fly  the  U.S.  flag  but  are 
privately  operated  under  an  appropriate  con- 
tractual and  regulatory  arrangement. 

In  any  event,  the  Congress  should  par- 
ticipate in  making  the  decision  on  this 
question.  During  the  past  few  weeks 
several  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  have  begun  studying  this  question 
and  have  held  hearings  on  various 
aspects  of  the  problem.  These  hearings 
hare  brought  out  many  of  the  policy 
questions  I  have  mentioned  and  have 
shown  the  need  for  further  study. 

The  decision  as  to  permanent  owner- 
ship of  this  satellite  system  can  be  post- 
poned. There  is  time  to  determine 
whether  private  ownership  will  suffi- 
ciently protect  and  promote  the  public 
interest.  This  can  be  done  by  a  decision 
to  place  interim  ownership  of  the  satel- 
lite system  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  would  in  no  way  conflict 
with  the  objective  of  developing  com- 
munications satellites  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. As  I  stated  before  the  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  on  August  10: 

I  view  the  time  In  which  a  communlca- 
tiona  satellite  system  would  become  operable 
as  a  matter  of  urgent  priority.  I  do  not 
view  the  time  in  which  a  syBtem  becomes 
privately  owned  aa  of  crucial  import.  Own- 
ership la  Mcondary  to  the  Issue  of  the  rapid 
development  of  an  operable  system.  The 
debate  over  ownership  would  be  separated 
from  the  question  of  development  during 
the  interim  a-year  period. 

Let  U8  give  ourselves  the  time  we  need 
to  make  this  decision  on  permanent 
ownership.  I  seriously  urge  that  Con- 
gress prevent  premature  action  on  this 
matter  by  passing  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  360. 


RESOLUnC«*  OF  CONDOLENCE  ON 
THE  DEATH  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
OVERTON  BROOKS 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimoxis  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarlcs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  ou  Science  and 
Astronautics  held  a  brief  informal  meet- 
ing last  Tuesday  at  which  a  resolution 
of  condolence  was  adopted  on  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  Overton  Brooks,  of 
Louisiana,  its  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  inseit  at  this  point  in 
the  RKCoaD  the  text  of  the  resclutiorL 

(The  resolution  referred  to  follows:) 
RisoLimoN  or  thx  Combuttei  oh  Sctxncr 

AND  ASTBOIf  AtmCS  OV  THX  DEATH  0»  CHAIH- 

MAH  Ovebtoh  Bbooks.  Septembeb  19,  19€1 

The  House  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics expresses  its  profound  sorrow 
at  the  death  of  its  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Honorable  Overton  Brooks,  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Brooks  wiU  be  remembered  not  only 
as  the  fiLrst  diairman  of  this  body,  but  also 
as  c»ie  of  the  major  architects  of  the  Nation's 
space  program. 

He  served  as  chairman  from  January  7, 
1959.  until  his  death  on  September  16.  1961. 
During  this  period  of  almost  3  years,  he  was 
the  chief  driving  force  behind  efforts  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  stmggllng  new  space 
agency  and  for  the  Nation's  space  program. 
When  the  President  xirged  Congress  to  au- 
thorize a  monumental  program  for  manned 
exploration  of  the  moon,  he  threw  his  whole- 
hearted support  behind  this  ambitiotis  and 
imaginative  program  and  was  instriunental 
in  obtaining  its  endorsement  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

He  gave  himself  tmstlntlngly  to  the  spctce 
program,  heading  ninnerotis  committee  meet- 
ings and  traveling  about  the  country  to  ac- 
quaint the  Nation  with  what  had  to  be  done. 
He  once  said.  "The  people  look  to  us  in  Con- 
gress for  guidance.  Once  they  realize  the 
importance  of  a  space  program  and  how 
essential  it  la  to  this  Nation  to  be  foremost 
In  space,  they  will  give  it  their  wholehearted 
backing."  In  addition  to  the  monumental 
blessings  which  be  believed  would  accrue  to 
mankind  from  the  exploration  of  outer 
space,  be  was  also  convinced  that  the  se- 
ciu-ity  at  the  United  States  was  dependent 
upon  American  research  and  exploration  of 
space. 

He  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  Into  the 
task  of  bringing  the  facts  before  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Indicative  of  bla  eflTorta  in  this 
regard,  the  committee,  dtiring  his  tenxire 
as  chairman,  held  374  hearings,  heard  967 
witnesses,  took  almost  10  million  words  of 
testimony,  and  conducted  82  investigations. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  cognisant  also  of  the  fact 
that  the  committee  was  the  sole  committee 
in  Congress  with  jurisdiction  over  science  in 
general.  He  fought  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  knowing  well  Its  great  potentialities 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  We  take  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  shcntly  before  bla 
death  he  was  cited  as  "Congressman  of  the 
Year  In  Science." 

These  evident  facta  give  only  a  partial  in- 
dication of  the  manner  in  which  be  labored 
to  educate  the  Congress  and  the  country 
on  the  Importance  of  tbe  Nation's  space  and 
science  programs:  Therefore  be  It 


Resolved,  That  we,  bis  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
salute  him  aa  a  tireless  worker  in  the  cause 
of  peace  and  in  the  advancement  of  science. 
In  his  passing  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a  dear 
friend  and  colleague  whose  unceasing  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  country  he  loved  so  well 
we  shall  strive  to  carry  on. 

To  his  bereaved  widow,  to  his  daughter 
Laura  Anne,  and  to  the  other  members  of 
his  family  we  offer  our  sincere  condolences 
on  hla  untimely  passing.  May  their  bereave- 
ment be  assuaged  by  the  thought  that  he 
still  Uvcs  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  and  in 
the  accomplishments  he  left  behind  him. 


THE    FEDERAL-AID    HIGHWAY    RE- 
FORM ACT  OF  1961   (H.R.  9353) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  it 
was  created  in  September  of  1959.  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Program,  of  which  I  am 
now  ranking  minority  member,  has  held 
a  number  of  public  hearings  involving 
highway  practices  and  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  States  of  Oklahoma,  Flor- 
ida, and  New  Mexico  and,  at  present,  has 
investigations  pending  in  a  number  of 
other  States.  Thus  far.  three  interim 
reports  have  been  issued  and  another  is 
in  the  process  of  being  written. 

The  evidence  adduced  before  our  sub- 
committee thus  far  has  demonstrated 
many  improper  and  undesirable  prac- 
tices which  are  bringing  our  vast  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  into  disrepute 
and  are  adding  untold  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  ultimate  cost  of  this  program,  all 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  our 
Nation  and  the  Federal  Treasury,  which 
participates  In  this  Federal -State  under- 
taking to  the  extent  of  90  percent.  There 
is  much  evidence  in  the  record  and  a 
great  deal  more  outside  the  record  to 
show  the  following  reprehensible  prac- 
tices which  I  believe  to  be  widespread 
throughout  the  United  States. 

One  of  these  is  the  manner  in  which 
Federal  fimds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  highways  are  being  used  by 
unscrupulous  politicians  of  both  parties 
on  a  national  scale  to  indirectly  finance 
Federal  and  State  campaigns  in  both 
primaries  and  general  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  discuss 
two  or  three  other  subject  matters.  On 
the  basis  of  this  information  as  of  yes- 
terday I  Introduced  a  bill  known  as  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Reform  Act  of 
1961.  H.R  9353.  Although  I  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  urging  the  subcommittee 
to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  in 
this  area  of  campaign  contributions, 
there  is  enough  evidence,  now  a  matter 
of  public  record,  to  indicate  that  such  an 
inquiry  is  a  national  imperative.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  recently  stated 
in  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the 
district  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing  that  in  tbe  last  Governor's 
race  two  of  the  principal  candidates 
spent  between  $800,000  and  $900,000 
apiece  in  the  primaries  and  that,  in  its 
opinion — the  newspaper  having  exam- 
ined the  records  available  and  other- 
wise— in  the  opinion  of  that  newspaper 
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approximately  $100,000  has  gone  into  the 
campaigns  of  the  respective  primary 
candidates  for  Gtovernor  in  the  State  of 
Florida  from  highway  contractors. 
That  is  an  example. 

For  another  example,  in  IJ.S.  v.  Wor- 
cester (U.S.D.C.  Mass.)  the  defendant 
Worcester,  a  consulting  engineer,  was 
convicted  in  Avigust  of  1960  of  income 
tax  evasion  because  he  had  filed  false 
and  fraudulent  Income  tax  returns  for 
himself  and  a  number  of  corporations 
which  he  owned.  He  had,  in  these  re- 
turns, deducted  $275,000  in  commissions 
which  he  had  paid  to  a  former  State  of- 
ficial who  had  ased  his  political  infiu- 
ence  to  obtain  $2,750,000  in  highway 
contracts  during  a  3 -year  period.  The 
evidence  showed  that  these  commissions 
were  in  fact  nondeductible  bribes  and 
that  the  influence  peddler  was  in  fact  a 
bagman  who  transmitted  much  of  the 
money  to  various  State  ofBcials  who 
were  in  a  position  to  award  the  con- 
tracts to  Worcester. 

At  the  trial  Worcester  offered  the  in- 
teresting defense  that  the  bribes  were  a 
proper  item  of  income  tax  deduction  be- 
cause they  were  his  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary expense  of  doing  business  with  the 
State.  The  court  held  that  this  con- 
tention, if  true,  was  no  legal  defense  and 
Worcester  and  his  corporations  were 
found  guilty  by  the  jury.  The  court 
offered  Worcester  a  suspended  sentence 
if  he  testified  truthfully  about  who  actu- 
ally got  the  bribes,  and  Worcester  ac- 
cepted these  terms. 

His  subsequent  testimony  and  name 
dropping  is  a  sordid  and  degrading  story 
of  political  corruption,  which  was  the 
basis  of  an  article  in  the  March  1961 
issue  of  the  Atlantic  magazine  entitled 
"Dirty  Money  in  Boston"  and  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
May  11.  1961,  at  pages  7908-7912. 
Worcester  testified,  and  the  court  so 
found,  that  a  bundle  of  the  $275,000  bribe 
money  had  been  delivered  to  one  of  the 
leadirj  political  figures  in  the  State  who 
was  then  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Depaitment  of  Public  Works  and  that 
some  of  it  was  paid  to  four  then  members 
of  the  State  legislature,  all  Democrats. 
The  record  also  shows  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Governor  had  demanded  some  of 
this  money  as  contributions  to  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  $100  tickets  to  the  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Day  dinners  held  by  the  party 
faithful.  However,  the  "Worcester 
bounty,"  as  the  court  called  it,  Was  dis- 
pensed in  a  bipartisan  fashion  which 
did  not  ignore  deserving  Republican  pol- 
iticians. Thus,  $20,000  was  paid  to  a 
Republican  ex-State  senator,  who  failed 
to  report  it  on  his  income  tax  returns, 
because  the  Democrats  wanted  him  to 
run  for  Governor  in  the  Republican  pri- 
mary to  cause  a  split  in  his  own  party. 
And  there  is  much  more — too  much  in 
the  Worcester  record  to  recount  here. 

The  perverse  use  of  public  fimds  to 
corrupt,  via  the  kickback  and  contribu- 
tion route,  both  public  officials  and  the 
very  election  process  so  vital  to  our  rep- 
resentative form  of  government,  is  not 
confined  to  Massachusetts,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 


ware in  two  speeches  which  he  delivered 
in  the  Senate  this  session.    See  Congres- 
sional Record,  January  9,  1961,  at  pages 
379-382  and  January  13,  1961,  at  pages 
707-708.    The  Senator  documented  that 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,  the  chairman 
of  the  State  highway  commission  has 
used  his  position  and  influence  to  enrich 
both  his  own  purse  and  the  party's  cam- 
paign coffers.    The  State's  chief  highway 
engineer,  under  the  inspiring  leadership 
of  his  chairman,  has  approved  huge  over- 
runs  of   one   highway   contractor   who 
showed    his   gratitude    by   contributing 
$15,000  to  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee, which  was  made  by  two  checks. 
The  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic 
Party  also  showed  he  was  on  the  job 
when  he  met  with  another  State  official 
and  a  contractor  who,  in  return  for  a 
promise   of   a   contract,    contributed    a 
$5,000  check  payable  to  the  State  Demo- 
cratic committee.     The  chief  engineer, 
in  addition  to  the  $15,000  contribution 
which   he  extorted   from  a   contractor, 
discussed    above,    has    boldly    solicited 
other  contractors  doing  business  with  the 
State  and   has  even  assigned  subordi- 
nates, in  State  cars  and  on  State  time, 
to  exact  kickbacks  from  and  to  shake 
down   fellow   highway  employees  for    1 
to  2  percent  of  their  wages,  the  solicita- 
tion, in  one  case,  amounting  to  about 
$300  per  month. 

I  do  not  wish  to  seem  partisan  about 
this  serious  matter.  If  the  cases  I  have 
cited  mostly  involve  Democrats,  it  is 
only  because  they  have  had  a  bad  run 
of  luck  and  have  been  caught  more  often 
than  the  Republicans.  I  am  convinced 
that  these  practices  obtain  in  many 
States,  regardless  of  which  party  hap- 
pens to  control  the  statehouse  and 
therefore  the  administration  of  the 
funds.  However.  I  must  say  that  when 
I  have  taken  the  initiative  to  open  this 
subject  matter  during  our  subcommittee 
hearings  thus  far,  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  have  been  most  adamant  in 
their  opposition  and  have  accused  me  of 
being  politically  motivated,  which  I  am 
really  not  at  all.  It  is  my  hope  that 
they  will  reconsider  their  position  and 
will  direct  the  staff  to  investigate  this 
important  area,  for  to  continue  to  ig- 
nore it  is  to  close  our  eyes  to  perhaps 
the  greatest  scandal  within  the  juris- 
diction of  our  subcommittee.  I  am  dis- 
turbed that,  according  to  information 
made  available  in  our  last  session  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  staff  is  still  being 
handcuffed  in  their  investigations  in 
Massachusetts  and  are  not  being  per- 
mitted to  go  into  areas  of  kickbacks — 
and  this  despite  the  sordid  facts  that 
already  have  come  to  light.  The  mi- 
nority will  continue  to  press  for  thorough 
investigations  despite  present  majority 
opposition. 

Our  hearings  involving  Oklahoma 
have  shown  evidence  of  contractors  on 
Federal-aid  projects  performing  sub- 
standard work,  being  paid  for  material 
not  delivered  to  the  State;  one  former 
highway  commissioner  engaged  in  a  con- 
flict of  interest  by  which  he  used  a  posi- 
tion of  trust  to  enrich  himself  and  his 
firm  at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  and  some 
State  inspectors  and  engineers  who  have 
created  a  climate  conducive  to  fraud  by 


admittedly  falsifying  test  results  and 
other  reports  submitted  to  both  the  State 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

In  the  public  hearings  involving  New 
Mexico,  our  subcommittee  found  that  two 
highway  commissioners  had  interests  in 
private  businesses,  which  sold  substan- 
tial amounts  of  material  and  supplies  to 
contractors  constructing  Federal-aid 
projects  for  the  State.  One  of  these 
same  contractors  constructed  a  $1.7  mil- 
lion project  so  substandard  that  it  liter- 
ally fell  apart  before  the  State  accepted 
it.  He  had  sufficient  influence  with  these 
commissioners  as  to  have  them  remove  to 
other  projects  State  inspectors  who  in- 
sisted that  the  contractor  comply  with 
State  specifications.  The  record  also 
shows  that  this  contractor  was  one  of 
several  who  made  payments  of  cash  and 
other  things  of  value  to  other  engineers 
and  employees  of  the  State  highway  de- 
partment, whose  job  was  then  to  super- 
vise the  payers  compliance  with  State 
specifications. 

The  two  series  of  hearings  involving 
my  own  State  of  Florida  disclosed  that 
over  the  years  many  of  the  big  highway 
contractors  have  been  making  payments 
of  cash,  whisky,  turkeys,  and  other 
merchandise  of  substantial  value  to  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  State  road 
department  who  were,  of  course,  paid 
by  the  State  to  see  that  these  same  con- 
tractors complied  with  specifications. 
The  Florida  hearings  have  also  shown 
that  due  to  inadequate  planning  and 
worse,  the  State  has  disposed  of  valuable 
improvements  on  the  rights  of  way  in 
total  disregard  of  the  public's  interest 
and  has  allowed  the  contractors  and 
speculators  to  reap  windfall  profits  that 
should  have  been  realized  by  the  State,  a 
system  which  has  permitted  some  con- 
tractors to  use  these  valuable  assets  for 
what  might  be  euphemistically  called 
"payola,"  to  grease  the  palms  of  two  city 
commissioners  and  at  least  one  State 
highway  official. 

There  are  many  other  undesirable 
practices  which  are  subject  matter  of 
I>ending  investigations  and  hearings  and 
which  will,  in  time  be  brought  to  pub- 
lic light.  Without  being  exhaustive,  they 
include  consulting  engineers  and  high- 
way contractors  who  kick  back  to  State 
officials  having  jurisdiction  over  such 
matters,  and  who  have  State  legislators 
on  their  payrolls;  State  appraisers,  nego- 
tiators, and  others,  who  receive  kickbacks 
and  other  unauthorized  compensation 
from  owners  of  property  to  be  taken  by 
the  State  as  rights  of  way,  and  other 
methods  by  which  State  officials  use  their 
position  and  influence  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

The  experience  of  our  subcommittee 
and  my  own  research  make  it  clear  that 
present  laws,  both  State  and  Federal,  are 
inadequate  to  punish  and  deter  these 
practices.  They  cannot  be  condoned; 
they  must  be  remedied.  It  is  the  height 
of  irresponsibility  for  Congress  to  appro- 
priate money — billions  of  dollars — from 
the  Federal  Treasui-y  and  not  to  see  that 
it  is  efficiently  expended.  I  have,  there- 
fore, prepared  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve will  correct  many  of  the  abuses  I 
have  described  above  which  are  not  pres- 
ently covered  by  existing  laws,  and  I  in- 
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sert  this  bill  (HJl.  9353)  at  this  point 

in   the  CONORKSSIOMAL   RCCORO. 

poLrncAL  coNTmiBTrnoNs 

In  1940,  the  Congress  enacted  what  is 
now  section  611  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  which  is  as  follows: 

Whoever,  entering  Into  any  contract  with 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  either  for  the  rendition  of 
personal  services  or  furnishing  any  material, 
supplies,  or  equipment  to  the  United  States 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof,  or 
selling  any  land  or  building  to  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof. 
If  payment  for  the  performance  of  such 
contract  or  payment  for  such  material,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  land,  or  building  Is  to  be 
made  In  whole  or  In  part  from  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress,  during  the  period 
of  negotiation  for.  or  performance  under 
such  contract  or  furnishing  of  material,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  land,  or  buildings,  directly 
or  Indirectly  makes  any  contribution  of 
money  or  any  other  thing  of  value,  or  prom- 
ises expressly  or  Impliedly  to  make  any  such 
contribution,  to  any  political  party,  commit- 
tee, or  candidate  for  public  olBce  or  to  any 
person  for  any  political  purpose  or  use;  <x 

Whoever  knowingly  solicits  any  such  con- 
tribution from  any  such  person  or  firm,  for 
any  such  purpose  during  any  such  period — 

Shall  be  flned  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  6  years,  or  both. 

It  will  be  noted  that  section  611,  supra, 
prohibits  firms  and  individuals  perform- 
ing certain  contracts  with  the  United 
States  from  making  political  contribu- 
tions to  "any  political  party,  committee, 
or  candidate  for  public  office  or  to  any 
person  for  any  political  pur];x)se  or  use" 
and  equally  punishes  him  who  knowingly 
solicits  any  such  contributions.  This,  in 
my  judgment,  is  sound  public  policy  de- 
Blgnied  to  prevent  indirect  financing  of 
campaigns  for  and  elections  to  public  of- 
fice out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  stat- 
ute does  not,  however,  extend  to  the  same 
practices  with  regard  to  abuses  of  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds,  noted  above,  be- 
cause in  the  latter  cases,  the  contracts 
are  between  firms  or  individuals  and  the 
States,  not  the  United  States.  But  if  it 
is  bad  to  misuse  Federal  funds  for  po- 
litical purposes  at  the  Federal  level,  it  is 
equally  bad  at  the  State  level,  for  the 
obvious  evil  to  be  remedied  is  that  Con- 
gress has  not  appropriated  these  funds 
for  political  use.  And  since  it  is  esti- 
mated that  Congress  has  or  will  appro- 
priate some  $43  billion  to  implement  the 
Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  the 
urgent  need  for  corrective  legislation  is 
therefore  self-evident. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  9353,  will  provide  such 
remedial  legislation  and  does  no  more 
than  complement  the  public  policy  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  in  section  611  by 
following  the  Federal  funds  down  to  the 
State  and  local  levels  in  the  federally 
administered  highway  program.  This 
title  I  adds  subsection  611(B)  which  in 
general  contains  the  same  language,  vis- 
a-vis State  contracts,  as  contained  in 
section  611 — now  611(A) — and  provides 
the  same  coverage,  with  the  exception 
that  the  phrase  in  section  611,  "land  or 
buildings,"  is  omitted.  This  is  so  be- 
cause there  is  no  evidence  of  abuse  in 
this  aspect  and  It  seems  manifestly  un- 
wise thus  to  disenfranchise  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  landowners 


whose  property  is  taken,  often  against 
their  consent,  for  rights-of-way. 

If  there  is  a  need  for  new  legislation  in 
this  field,  it  is  the  jiernicious  practice  of 
State  officials  such  as  appraisers,  at- 
torneys, and  negotiators  who  solicit  a 
kickback  from  the  owners  in  excess  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  to  be 
taken  by  the  State.  But  here,  a  kick- 
back or  payment  of  money  from  the 
landowner  to  the  State  official,  even 
though  not  a  political  contribution, 
would  come  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  title  n  of  the  bill  which 
proscribes  pa3mients  and  solicitations  of 
"any  unauthorized  money  or  anything 
of  value."  Moreover,  such  conduct  would 
be  punishable  under  existing  Federal 
criminal  law  in  the  fraud  and  conspiracy 
statutes.  See.  for  example,  18  U.S.C. 
371.1001. 

Furthermore.  H.R.  9353,  in  title  m, 
amends  section  1020,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  which  now  provides  criminal 
penalties  to  those  who  file  or  make  or 
cause  to  make  false  reports,  statements, 
or  representations,  in  connection  with 
Federal-aid  highway  projects,  so  as  to 
make  section  1020  applicable  to  the  value 
of  "any  property  acquired,  disposed  of,  or 
administered  or  to  be  acquired,  disposed 
of,  or  administered." 

KICKBACKS   AND   UNAUTHORIZED  COMPENSATION 

Title  n  of  H  Jl.  9353  adds  a  new  chap- 
ter, chapter  41,  to  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  which  contains  two  sections,  sec- 
tion 891,  entitled  "Kickbacks  and  Other 
Unauthorized  Compensation,"  and  sec- 
tion 892.  entitled  "Conflicts  of  Interest." 

Section  891,  as  noted  above,  makes  it 
xuilawful  for  firms  or  individuals  con- 
tracting with  any  State  on  a  federally 
aided  highway  project  to  pay,  or  offer  to 
pay  "any  unauthorized  money  or  any- 
thing of  value  to  those  State  officers  and 
employees  covered  by  the  statute  and 
extends  to  those  who  solicit  or  receive 
such  payments."  This  law  will  be  en- 
tirely adequate  to  punish  and  deter  the 
widespread  and  reprehensible  practices 
shown  by  our  hearings  to  fiourish  in  a 
number  of  States  whereby  highway  con- 
struction companies  make  payments  of 
cash  and  other  merchandise,  whether 
they  be  gifts  or  compensation,  to  State 
officers  and  employees  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  matter  of  the  con- 
tracts. This  statute  will  include  almost 
every  imaginable  type  of  bribe,  kickback, 
or  payola. 

With  regard  to  these  payments  of  cash 
and  merchandise  passing  from  contrac- 
tors to  State  employees,  our  hearings 
have  demonstrated  that  the  payers  have 
uniformly  deducted  the  fair  market 
value  thereof  for  inc(une  tax  purposes 
as  business  expenses  and  thus  have  re- 
couped much  of  these  payments  imder 
the  tax  laws.  This  they  have  done  be- 
cause heretofore,  the  propriety  of  the 
deductibility  of  these  it«ns  of  expense 
has  not  been  clear,  to  say  the  least,  if  the 
payments  are  not,  as  is  often  the  case, 
proscribed  by  State  laws. 

Thus,  title  26.  United  States  Code, 
section  162(a) — Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954 — allows  a  deduction  for  "all 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid 
or  incurred  during  the  taxable  year  in 


carrying  on  any  trade  or  business."  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
held  that  under  this  section  such  ex- 
penses are  not  deductible  if  they  violate 
or  friistrate  some  clearly  defined  State 
or  Federal  public  policy.  The  Court  has 
also  insisted,  however,  that  this  public 
policy  must  be  evidenced  by  some  Fed- 
eral or  State  statute  or  pronoimcement. 
See  Lilly  v.  C.I.R.,  72  S.  Ct.  497,  343,  U.S. 
90  (1952).  Under  section  201  of  title  n 
of  H.R.  9353  such  payments  are  de- 
clared to  be  illegal  and,  therefore,  under 
the  Lilly  case  supra,  payments  would  be 
nondeductible  to  the  payer-taxpayer 
as  a  business  expense.  Hence,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  need  to  amend  title  26. 
United  States  Code,  section  162(a)  to 
this  effect. 

coNrucTs  or  interest 

As  noted  above,  section  892,  added  to 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  by  tiUe  11 
of  H.R.  9353,  makes  it  unlawful  for  cer- 
tain officers  or  employers  of  a  State  on 
any  federally  aided  project  to  engage 
in  conflicts  of  interest  such  as  the  sub- 
committee has  found  in  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico  and  my  own  State  of  Florida. 
The  statute  I  propose  is  fully  warranted 
by  the  facts  and  ht«  long  been  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  which  has  recognized  the 
problem  but  is  unable  to  cope  with  it 
because  of  the  Federal-State  nature  of 
our  system. 

Section  302  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code— the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956 — specifies  that  "Any  State  desiring 
to  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  have  a  State  highway  depart- 
ment which  shall  have  adequate  ix)wers. 
and  be  suitably  equipped  and  organized 
to  discharge  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  the  duties  required  by  this 
title."  Consistent  with  this  congres- 
sional mandate,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, acting  through  the  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  has  promulgated  sections  1.33 
and  1.36,  part  I  of  chapter  1.  title  23. 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
which  forbids  the  types  of  conflicts  of 
interest  which  I  have  described  earlier 
in  my  remarks.  However,  the  Secretary 
in  this  same  regulation  has  provided  "it 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
to  enforce  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion." This  the  States  have  been  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  do. 

Section  201  of  title  n  of  HJl.  9353 
will  enact  into  Federal  criminal  law  sub- 
stantially the  same  provisions  as  in  the 
regulation  quoted  above  with  regard 
to  Federal-aid  highway  projects.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  Executive  flat  and  the  need  for  such 
a  law  has  long  been  apparent,  and  I 
therefore  propose  to  meet  it  by  direct 
Federal  legislation.  This  law  is  limited 
to  Federal-aid  projects  and  will  in  no 
way  interfere  with  what  might  properly 
be  regarded  as  the  basic  police  powers 
reserved  to  the  State  to  deal  with,  or  not 
to  deal  with,  purely  State  jurisdiction. 

The  Federal  law  already  on  the  books 
is  adequate  to  deal  both  criminally  and 
civilly  with  other  cases  in  which  con- 
tractors and  others  perpetrate  fraud 
upon  or  otherwise  overcharge  the  States 
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and  Federal  Government  on  Federal-aid 
projects.  For  example,  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  section  231,  provides  that 
the  Federal  Groveriunent  can  bring  civil 
suits  or  recover  double  damages  plus 
penalties  for  false  claims  and  this  ex- 
tends to  Federal -aid  highway  projects. 
This  plus  other  criminal  statutes  are  en- 
tirely adequate  to  deal  with  all  types 
of  fraud,  false  reports,  and  conspiracies. 
See,  for  example,  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  sections  371,  1001,  and  1020.  as 
amended  by  HJl.  9353. 

ACQinsmoN  or  richts-of-wat 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hearings  of  our  sub- 
committee have  also 'Shown  that  the 
present  law  is  inadequate  to  permit 
States  to  make  long-range  acquisition  of 
Federal  rights-of-way  and  that  this  de- 
fect is  adding  untold  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  ultimate  cost  of 
the  highway  program  envisioned  by  the 
Highway  Act  of  1956.  Although  sections 
105  and  124  of  the  act  provide  that  the 
States  can  use  Federal  funds  to  acquire 
rights-of-way  7  years  in  advance  of  con- 
Btruction.  there  are  emergencies  when 
immediate  acquisition  would  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  as  it  would  forestall 
threatened  subdivisions  and  rebuilding 
on  the  rights-of-way  which,  though 
known,  will  not  take  place  within  7 
years.  This  quite  often  leaves  the  States 
helpless  and  unable  to  cope  with  this 
problem  because  there  is  always  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  funds  available  for  right- 
of-way  acquisition  and,  moreover,  there 
is  a  propensity  for  the  States  to  give 
priority  to  construction,  rather  than 
Tights -of -way. 

The  record  shows  that  the  States  of 
California  and  Ohio  and  possibly  others, 
have  shown  great  imagination  in  meet- 
ing this  problem  by  State  laws  creating 
rights-of-way  protection  funds.  These 
enlightened  States  have  created  these 
funds  and  financed  them  with  such  non- 
highway  monejrs  as  State  employee  re- 
tirement or  veterans'  reserves  which 
otherwise  will  lie  fallow  or  else  draw 
nominal  Interest.  These  funds  can  then 
be  effectively  used  for  advance  acquisi- 
tion of  rights-of-way.  in  such  emergen- 
cies, and  have  saved  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  many  millions  of 
dollars.  These  funds  are  revolving  fimds 
and  money  spent  for  rights-of-way  is 
later  repaid  when  regular  highway  funds, 
including  the  Federal-aid  share,  are 
available. 

For  example,  the  record  shows  that  in 
the  case  of  California  the  State  fund, 
created  by  the  legislature,  with  $30 
million  in  nonhighway  moneys,  has 
permitted  the  State  to  acquire  rights-of- 
way  even  10  years  in  advance  of  con- 
struction in  order  to  head  off  costly  sub- 
division and  improvements  being  added 
to  the  eventual  cost  of  taking.  This  has 
also  allowed  the  State's  property  man- 
agement division  to  dispose  of  assets  at 
their  fair  market  values  by  sale,  lease, 
auction,  rehabilitation,  and  so  forth. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  1956  act,  the 
Federal  CJovemment  Yl&b  reimbursed 
California  $193,877,830  for  rights-of- 
way,  and  California,  due  to  its  prudent 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way  and  disposal 
of  assets,  has  given  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment a  credit  of  $11  million,  a  6-percent 
return  in  excess  of  gross  profits  above 
expenses,  and  California  still  has  the 
$30  million  fund  intact. 

I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  encour- 
age such  imagination,  initiative,  and  ef- 
ficiency, and  I  hope  that  there  is  some 
way  in  which  we  can  encoiuage  other 
States  to  take  similar  action  and  reward 
them  financially  for  doing  so. 

There  are  a  number  of  approaches  to 
this  problem  which  suggest  themselves 
to  me.  However,  I  am  not  yet  sufficient- 
ly convinced  of  their  practicability  so 
that  I  could  offer  them  in  any  legisla- 
tive form  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress.  I  am,  therefore,  requesting 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  both 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
the  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials,  with  the  hope  that  their 
vast  experience  and  competence  in  this 
highly  technical  and  complicated  area 
will  lead  to  some  workable  solution  to  a 
problem  which,  in  theory  at  least,  is 
highly  appalling  to  me  and,  I  think,  to 
many  other  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  during 
these  waning  days  of  this  1st  session  of 
the  87th  Congress  there  is  little,  if  any. 
hope  that  H.R.  9353  will  be  acted  upon 
this  year.  I  am  introducing  it  now  so 
that  the  Congress  will  have  ample  time 
to  consider  and  reflect  upon  its  merits. 
or  lack  of  them,  before  the  second  ses- 
sion begins  in  January.  I  will  welcome 
the  support  and  views  of  all  Members  of 
this  body  and  will  at  a  later  time  discuss 
the  provisions  of  this  biU  in  more  detail. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  a  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPRESENTATION   IN    THE    HOUSE 
OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  a  statement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
that  today  is  the  50th  birthday  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kentucky, 
the  Honorable  Frank  Chklf.  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  on  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  Au- 
gust 24,  1961,  when  our  colleague  pre- 
sented his  statement  in  support  of  his 
bill  to  Increase  the  membership  of  the 
House. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  legislative 
bodies  for  11  years  including  3  years  in 
this  honorable  body.  I  have  never  heard 
a  presentation  which  had  such  fervor, 
such  interest,  siich  intense  devotion. 
Our  colleague  had  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  subject  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  packed  hearing  room  containing  a 
large  number  of  Members  of  the  House, 
he  presented  the  material  In  support  of 
his  bin  In  a  most  persuasive  manner. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  his  voice,  his  aside 
remarks,  his  illustrations,  and  his  an- 
swers cannot  be  presented,  unless  the 
entire  testimony  is  included  in  this  state- 
ment. However,  I  feel  that  on  his  50th 
birthday  a  complete  copy  of  his  original 
statement  will  illustrate  the  kind  of  work 
which  was  produced  by  this  illustrious 
colleague. 

I  include  a  copy  of  his  statement. 
Statemint   of    Hon.   Fkamk    Chei^,   Rxpxz- 

sentattve  in  conokxss  from  tkr  sxati:  of 

KOtTUCKT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  coUeaguea.  flrst  oX 
all  I  want  to  thank  you.  and  all  of  you  gen- 
tlemen, from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for 
thU  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  Never 
In  yo\ir  legislative  career  before  or  after  will 
you  ever  have  a  feUow  appear  before  yon 
who  Is  more  grateful.  Thla  legislative  fight 
nas  been  a  long,  difficult  row  of  stiunpa  to 
plow,  my,  friends,  from  January  up  to  August, 
1»61. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  story  about  the  coun- 
try farmer,  if  you  wUl  permit  me  to  digress 
for  a  moment,  who  was  speeding  his  car 
ahead  of  two  sweet,  Uttle,  old  achool  teacher 
ladies  down  in  the  hUU  of  Kentucky.  He 
ran  ahead  of  them  and  he  oould  not  nego- 
tiate a  curve.  He  hit  a  tree,  he  hit  the  em- 
bankment and  abutment  of  a  bridge  and  be 
rolled  over  and  over  and  over,  down  about 
35  feet  to  the  bottom  of  a  dry  creek  bed. 
The  sweet  little  old  ladles  stepped  up  their 
pace,  they  drove  up,  daabed  out  of  their 
car  and  ran  down  and  dragged  this  poor, 
bedraggled,  unahaven  farmer  out  of  his  car 
just  as  it  burst  into  flames.  One  of  these 
sweet  Uttle  souls  said.  "Ood  bless  you.  The 
good  Lord  was  sure  riding  with  you  on  this 
occasion."  He  looked  up  and  spat  about 
half  a  pint  of  amber  (tobacco  jnlce  down  In 
Kentucky)  and  he  said.  "If  He  was.  lady.  He 
rare  Just  had  one  helluva  rough  ride,  didnt 
He?' 

We  have  had  a  helluva  rough  ride  since 
January,  trying  to  obtain  this  hearing  today. 
Actually  I  have  fought  harder  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  than  I  have  for  the  bin 
Itself.  A  representative  of  the  people  Is  en- 
titled to  be  heard. 

Getting  back  to  the  subject  matter,  my 
friends.  I  have  been  directed  and  authortaed 
to  appear  before  you  this  morning  on  be- 
half of  the  entire  Kentucky  delegation :  Hon. 
BaxNT  Bpkncz.  Hon.  John  C.  Watts.  Hon. 
WnxiAii  H.  Natcuer.  Hon.  Prank  A.  Stub- 
BLZFrtLO,  Hon.  Frank  W.  Bcrkz.  Hon.  Carl 
D.  PzKxiNS,  Hon.  EtTOENiE  Sn.RR,  and  myself. 
In  support  of  H.R.  3725  to  provide  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  469  Members. 

There  is  ample  precedent  and  a  histortcai 
basis  for  this  legislation.  Beginning  in  1788. 
there  were  65  Members  of  the  House,  as  was 
testified  here  by  my  colleague,  and  I  do 
respect  him  and  honor  him,  my  chairman  of 
my  Subcommittee  No.  1  on  Immigration. 
There  Is  not  a  finer  gentleman  In  America. 
There  Is  not  a  preater  legislator  or  a  great- 
er American  than  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me  in  this  chair.  I  do  not  t^^n*- 
gentleman,  we  have  ever  had  one  iota  of 
difference  with  respect  to  laws  that  pertain 
to  un-American  activities  or  to  immigration 
and  naturalisation.  We  have  tried  to  have 
an  open  mind,  and  we  have  tried  to  do  the 
right  thing  for  the  p)eop>le. 

I  respectfully  and  honestly  disagree  with 
his  attitude  here  that  we  should  go  for  only 
four  seats.  In  other  words,  his  bill  would 
take  care  of  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Illinois — four  States  and  no 
more.  Gentlemen ,  I  think  if  we  are  to  be 
fair  about  this  thing,  we  ought  to  go  all  the 
road  or  go  none.  I  sincerely  believe  thla 
from  the  bottom  of  my  iMart. 

There  Is  ample  precedent  for  a  S4-seat 
Increase   In   the   House   of  Representatives, 
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because  on  April  14,  1792.  the  number  of  65 
was  raised  to  106.  In  1803,  the  House  was 
Increased  to  141.  in  1811  to  181.  in  1823  to 
313,  in  1832  to  240,  in  1860  to  233.  in  1863  to 
341.  m  1872  to  383.  In  1882  to  325,  in  1891  to 
356,  In  1901  to  386,  and  then  In  1911,  50  years 
ago,  the  number  was  upped  to  435,  where  It 
has  remained  until  the  admission  of  Hawaii 
and  Alaska,  which  brought  it  to  its  present 
437.  These  figures  taken  from  the  Congres- 
sional Library  present  a  revealing  record  of 
the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  From  91,972.000  in  1911. 
we  have  grown  to  183  million  In  1960 — more 
then  double  oiu*  size.  Incidentally,  the  aver- 
age oongreasional  district  has  grown  from 
300.000  in   1910  to  413,000  in   1960. 

The  House  has  not  only  this  precedent,  but 
we  have  a  precedent  of  more  recent  signifi- 
cance. The  increase  in  the  Rules  Committee 
membership  from  12  to  15  was  an  addition 
of  20  percent.  I  seek  to  Increase  the  House 
by  34,  which  is  only  approximately  7.2  per- 
cent, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  the  past  50 
years  has  more  than  doubled.  My  bill  would 
help  14  of  the  16  losing  States  to  maintain 
their  representation.  Only  two  States  would 
not  be  helped — Iowa  and  West  Virginia 
would  not  be  heli>ed.  I  am  sorry  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  According  to  the  stat- 
isticians In  the  Census  Bureau  and  the 
so-called  equal  proportions  formula.  It 
would  take  a  Hotise  Increase  to  488  to  restore 
Iowa's  loes  and  an  increase  to  528  Members 
to  solve  West  Virginia's  loes. 

I  am  going  to  be  realistic  on  that  particu- 
lar score,  as  waa  my  predecessor  who  spoke 
•  few  minutes  agii. 

The  thing  that  touched  my  heart  and  I 
think  touched  the  hearts  of  the  membership 
from  the  16  Stti-tes  other  than  Kentucky, 
that  comprise  tlie  16  that  lose  representa- 
tion. Knowing,  gentlemen,  that  they  would 
not  be  helped,  knowing  that  my  bill  would 
not  cover  them,  every  man  except  one  from 
the  fair  SUte  of  West  Virginia  walked  down 
and  signed  the  so-called  Chelf  petition  in 
order  to  help  ub.  I  want  you  to  know  I 
will  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live.  That  is 
true  friendship,  brother;  that  Is  the  kind  of 
friendship  I  want. 

Imagine  that.  That  was  the  most  un- 
selfish act  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  in 
politics.  Oentlemen.  I  have  been  elected  on 
the  county  level  and  on  the  Federal  level  as 
a  young  fellow.  I  have  been  an  elected 
oXclal  for  28  years  and  I  have  never  seen 
anything  which  cx>mpares  to  this  noble  and 
most  gracious  expression  of  friendship. 

We  have  156  af  of  this  morning  on  our 
petition,  and  thbs  is  significant:  9  Members 
who  have  signed  tliat  petition  and  chairmen 
of  major  full  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  tlie  like  of  which  has  never 
been  In  the  hlstot-y  of  this  Congress.  You 
know  how  the  cliairman  of  a  comniittee 
feels.  He  does  nc>t  like  to  sign  a  petition 
to  take  away  a  bill  from  the  chairman  of 
another  commltte*?.  But  they  were  so  im- 
pressed with  the  justice  and  fairness  of  our 
cause;  they  felt  so  deeply  and  so  sincerely 
about  this  problem,  about  this  matter  that 
meant  so  much  to  16  sovereign  States  that 
were  losing  21  seMs,  which  are  electoral  col- 
lege votes,  if  you  please,  that  they  signed 
this  petition. 

Oentlemen,  in  addition  to  helping  14 
States  which  lose  seato.  my  bill  would  en- 
able those  States  which  have  greatly  gained 
In  population  to  ai:quire  seats  in  addition  to 
those  already  allocated  to  them  by  the  i960 
census.  Fortunately  for  them,  my  legisla- 
tion would  help  to  reduce  their  heavy  work- 
load per  Member.  The  States  which  would 
be  entitled  to  bonus  seats,  that  Is,  over  and 
above  and  beyond  those  which  the  Census 
Bureau  has  already  allocated  to  them  under 
the  1960  act,  are:  Texas,  two;  Oregon,  one; 
Ohio,  one;  New  l^lezlco,  one;  New  Jersey, 
one;    Michigan.    or.e:    Louisiana,   one;    New 


York,  one;  Colorado,  one;  Connecticut,  one; 
Florida,  one;  Illinois,  one;  Indiana,  one; 
and  California,  three. 

H.R.  3726  would  not  only  give  bonus 
seats  to  those  already  gaining,  such  as  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  and  Florida,  but  It  would  also 
give  additional  representation  to  several 
States  which  ordinarily  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  1960  census,  up  or  down.  In  addition 
to  thU,  my  legislation  would  materially  as- 
sist  14   of   the    16   States  which   lose  seats. 

As  an  example,  It  would  help  28  States 
and  harm  none. 

As  it  has  been  stated,  prior  to  1911  it  was 
the  custom  automatically  to  raise  the  num- 
ber of  the  House  every  10  years.  Inasmuch 
as  no  increase  has  been  voted  since  1911,  we 
therefore  have  an  additional  91  million  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  who  literally  have 
no  representation,  because  if  it  took  436 
Members  to  adequately  represent  91  million, 
I  contend  that  the  additional  91  million 
people  who  have  come  upon  the  scene  in 
the  United  States  are  entitled  to  at  least 
34  seats. 

Incidentally,  the  States  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona.  Hawaii,  and  Alaska,  as  has  been 
testified  by  my  beloved  colleague  and  friend, 
Tad  Walter,  have  also  come  into  the  Union 
since  1911.  and  these  four  States,  as  testified 
by   him,   have   drawn,  shall   I  say,   on   the 

435  bank.  So  that  makes  us  in  worse  shape 
than  ever  before.  We  are  therefore  actually 
losing  seats  as  the  thing  stands. 

OpponenU  of  this  and  similar  bills  say 
that  this  would  make  the  House  "unwieldy." 
Let  us  go  into  this  carefully.  They  argue 
that  we  are  selfish  in  our  motives  because 
they  contend  that  our  legislation  seeks  to 
keep  politicians  in  their  Jobs  and  that  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  would  be  terrific. 

These  objections  are  erroneous.  For  In- 
stance, I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House 
for  almost  17  years,  and  in  all  that  time, 
Mr.   Chairman,  I   have  never   yet   heard   all 

436  Members  answer  any  given  rollcall,  up 
or  down,  good  or  bad,  important  or  unim- 
portant. It  Just  U  not  possible.  As  we  all 
know,  deaths,  illnesses,  important  commit- 
tee meetings,  and  vacancies  prevent  100  per- 
cent attendance.  An  accurate  and  system- 
atic check  of  the  yea  and  nay  votes  over  the 
past  16  years  shows  an  average  attendance — 
this  is  Important,  gentlemen,  speaking  of  un- 
wleldlness — let  us  be  fair  about  It — shows 
an  average  attendance  of  less  than  370  Mem- 
bers per  rollcall  for  the  past  16  years.  This 
means  that  an  average  of  65  Members  never 
vote,  no  matter  how  Important  or  unim- 
portant the  situation  may  be.  This  Is 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  As  I  said  a 
while  ago.  It  may  be  death.  Illnesses,  asslgn- 
menta  overseas,  committee  work,  or  what 
have  you.  You  can  never  get  435  Members 
together.  That  U  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make. 

So.  what  is  unwieldy  about  this  number 
that  I  am  seeking,  469?  An  average  attend- 
ance out  of  469  would  be  approximately  400. 

If  the  House  is  too  large  and  too  un- 
wieldy, as  our  opponents  argue,  why  Is  It 
that  we  435  Members  of  the  House  are  always 
through  with  our  work,  difficult  as  it  may  be, 
at  the  end  of  any  given  session,  and  often 
have  to  wait  on  the  other  body  to  finish  their 
work?  The  House,  as  you  all  know,  operates 
under  strict  rules  that  practically  divest 
Members  of  an  opportunity  to  make  a  nui- 
sance of  themselves.  As  you  know,  the  total 
time  for  debate  Is  limited,  and  those  handling 
the  debate  decide  who  speaks  and  for  how 
long.  Whether  or  not  amendments  may  be 
offered  Is  determined  in  advance  by  the  Rules 
Commlttae  and  the  same  Rules  Committee 
determines  what  bills  may  be  taken  up  by 
the  House.  When  we  take  everything  into 
consideration,  the  House  moves  with  re- 
markable smoothness  and  a  minimum  waste 
of  time. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  leaders  of 
the   House   are   selected   from   among    the 


ablest  Members  of  each  political  party.  They 
are  choeen  for  their  ability  and  their  skill  to 
work  with  their  colleagues  and  to  know,  ap- 
preciate and  understand  them.  Over  the 
years,  their  success  in  these  fields  has  be- 
come almost  legendary. 

Size  alone  Is  not  the  determining  factor, 
as  so  many  fall  Into  the  trap  of  l>elieving. 
gentlemen,  as  to  when  a  legislative  body  be- 
comes unwieldy,  because  a  large,  well-led. 
and  highly  disciplined  body  Is  far  less  im- 
wleldy  than  a  small,  poorly  led,  and  undis- 
ciplined one. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  has  612 
members,  but  It  also  has  a  distinguished 
record  of  achievement,  despite  its  size.  In- 
cidentally, the  average  district  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  the  House  of  Commons  in 
Britain,  is  composed  of  slightly  more  than 
80.000  constituents,  compared  with  our  412.- 

000  constituenta. 

A  few  years  ago  under  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, we  created  40  new  Federal 
Judgeships  right  in  this  particular  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Several  weeks  ago,  at  this 
very  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  we  created 
an  additional  75  Judgeshlp8.,.JkVhy?  Obvi- 
ously, this  action  was  necessary  in  the  inter- 
est of  better  Government  because  it  afforded 
better  service  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
Due  to  the  very  rapid  growth  of  the  country, 
our  courts  had  become  clogged  with  litiga- 
tion, and  the  only  way  to  relieve  the  docketa 
was  to  create  new  Federal  Judges.  Why  not 
take  action  to  relieve  the  representatives  of 
the  people  so  that  they  may  be  In  a  better 
position  to  serve  their  constituents  more 
adequately? 

Insofar  as  the  argument  of  selfishness  is 
concerned,  let  me  say  to  you.  gentlemen, 
that  this  legislation  Is,  to  the  contrary,  most 
unselfish,  because  it  really  prevents  a  Mem- 
ber from  growing  too  powerful  and  too  im- 
portant by  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  a 
given  State's  delegation.  In  other  words,  I 
am  a  more  powerful  Member  of  Congress  if 

1  am  one  of  a  delegation  of  four  than  I  am 
If  I  am  one  of  a  delegation  of  eight.  I  am 
twice  as  strong,  I  am  twice  as  important, 
twice  as  powerful.     It  Is  Jxist  that  simple. 

The  argument  of  terrific  cost  falls  "flat  on 
its  face"  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the 
34  newly  created  seats,  including  Member's 
salaries,  office  staffs,  their  salaries,  allow- 
ances, all  the  prerogatives  of  the  office — 
everything — would  cost  the  183  million  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  today  an  average 
of  three-quarters  of  1  cent  per  person  per 
year.  That  is  cheaper  than  the  old  penny 
postcard.  I  think  that  is  little  enovigh  to 
pay  for  representation. 

With  our  population  explosion,  if  we  keep 
on  adding  tens  of  thousands  of  constituents 
to  an  individual  Member  of  Congress,  the 
time  will  come  when  he  will  be  so  over- 
whelmed and  so  friistrated  by  the  house- 
keeping duties  of  his  office  that  he  will  be 
literally  chained  to  the  chair  and  he  will 
have  little  time  In  which  to  legislate  and 
practically  no  time  in  which  to  visit  or 
mingle  with  his  people,  which  is  most 
important. 

Through  no  fault  of  his  own,  a  Member 
would  become  unavailable  and  inaccessible, 
which  Is  Just  the  reverse  of  what  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  envisioned  when  they  drafted 
our  Constitution. 

As  an  example — and  it  is  a  good  one.  If  I 
may  say  so,  since  it  is  not  my  idea.  This 
came  from  history.  A  gentleman  stepped 
out  of  history  today  to  aid  and  assist  the 
plea  that  I  am  making  to  yovL  I  am  told 
that  the  only  occasion  on  which  George 
Washington,  the  President  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  entered  into  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Constitutional  Convention  was 
when  he  urged  that  the  House  be  made 
accessible  to  more  people  rather  than  lees. 
James  Madison  reported  in  his  "Journal  of 
the  Federal  Government,"  gentlemen,  that 
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vhen  It  was  proposed  that  the  constitu- 
tional requlreojent  of  1  representative  for 
every  40.000  be  amended  to  a  Congressman 
tat  every  30,000.  George  Washington  spoke 
out  on  the  proposed  ameiuUnent,  urged  Its 
adoption,  and  asserted  that  It  would  give 
blm  much  satisfaction  to  see  the  smaller 
ratio  of  representation  adopted  In  order  to 
further  secure  the  rights  and  the  Interests 
of  the  people.  At  that  time,  some  175  years 
ago,  gentlemen,  George  Washington  made 
this  argument  and  set  this  precedent  and 
example.  I  do  not  think  we  are  very  far 
afield  on  this  situation  at  all. 

George  Washington.  In  my  opinion,  has 
made  the  strongest  possible  argument  for  the 
enactment  of  HJl.  3725.  It  was  the  primary 
object.  Intent  and  piupose  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution 
to  keep  the  Members  of  the  Hovise  of  Rep- 
resentatives close  to  the  people.  It  has  been 
possible  In  the  past  for  a  Member  to  see  his 
people  and  have  his  people  see  him.  Let  us 
not  attempt  to  change  this  "modus  operandi" 
because  If  we  do.  good,  sound,  responsible, 
democratic  government  will  become  a  legend 
rather  than  a  living,  active,  moving  force. 
In  common  parlance,  a  bricklayer  can  lay 
•o  many  bricks  In  a  day,  a  dentist  can  fill  so 
many  cavities,  and  a  father  can  support  only 
BO  many  children.  Likewise,  a  Menaber  of 
the  House  can  serve  J\ist  so  many  constitu- 
ents and  no  more — adequately,  that  Is. 

Gentlemen,  remember,  the  size  of  a  Mem- 
ber's constituency  has  grown  from  the  30.000 
recommended  by  Washington  In  1789  to 
412.000  In  1960.  Increasing  the  size  of  our 
staff  Is  not  the  answer.  The  loyal  and  faith- 
ful members  of  our  staff  are  truly.  In  every 
sense  of  the  word,  "assistant  members  of 
Congress" — bless  them — bat  there  are  so 
many  things  that  demand  the  personal  at- 
tention of  the  Hoxise  Member.  When  peo- 
ple come  to  one's  ofBce,  they  want  to  see  the 
Congressman — not  an  aid.  When  the  com- 
mittees are  In  session,  the  presence  of  the 
Member  Is  required — not  his  secretary. 
When  the  House  meets,  we  have  to  answer 
the  rollcall  and  vote  and.  with  only  24  hours 
In  each  day,  we  find  It  Increasingly  more 
difficult  to  be  at  all  places  at  all  times. 

Another  reason  the  House  membership 
should  be  Increased  is  that  the  work  has 
Increased  manifold.  During  the  past  30 
years  the  Federal  Government  has  moved 
Into  many  fields  left  heretofore  only  to  the 
States.  It  has  taken  responsibility  in  for- 
eign and  domestic  fields  the  like  of  which  we 
had  never  known  prior  to  this  time.  Today 
the  citizens  of  America  are  becoming  wards 
of  the  Federal  Government  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave. 

At  birth  It  deals  with  vital  statistics;  then 
schools  In  Impacted  areas,  school  lunches. 
labor,  agriculture,  airlines,  railroads,  buses, 
highways,  communications,  small  businesses, 
housing,  old-age  pensions,  social  security,  re- 
tirement funds,  aid  for  the  blind,  lame,  flood 
control,  veterans  benefits,  reforestation,  lim- 
ited hospitalization,  and  many  other  benefits, 
and  at  death  what  happens — the  social  se- 
curity and  the  Veterans'  Administration  help 
pay  the  funeral  expenses.  If  that  is  not 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  wire  me  collect. 

Truly,  therefore,  my  friends,  not  only  has 
the  number  of  Federal  activities  grown  but 
they  have  become  so  complex  that  they  af- 
fect constantly  and  Intimately  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

In  concl\islon  let  me  say  this:  The  argu- 
ment has  been  advanced  that  this  legislation 
Is  not  necessary  because  today  we  have  faster 
means  of  travel,  radio,  TV.  telephone,  and 
telegraph  and  that  all  of  this  makes  It  easier 
for  a  Member  to  serve  his  people.  With  the 
aid  of  t'  «se  facilities,  we  have  been  able  to 
increase  the  average  constltuencv  from  the 
30.000  In  1789  to  412,000  in  196o'  However, 
with  all  of  these  modern  facilities  and  the 
invention  and  use  of  others  since  1911.  We 
still  cannot  cope  with  the  situation.    Frank- 


ly, tt  Is  getting  out  of  hand.  There  Is  no 
substitute  for  a  face-to-face  meeting  and  a 
handshake  with  one's  constituents. 

I  want  my  people  to  know  me  and  my 
people  want  to  know  their  Congressnuin.  I 
want  to  be  able  to  call  them  Joe,  Jack,  Bill, 
and  Henry  and  I  want  them  to  be  able  to  caU 
me  Frank. 

As  I  previously  stated,  the  Rules  Ooounlttee 
memberhlp  has  been  increased  recently  by 
20  percent.  The  seats  in  the  Senate  have 
grown  from  92  to  100  in  50  years.  This  Is 
an  Increase  of  8  percent.  Therefore,  what 
is  wrong  with  the  House  moving  up  only  7.2 
percent  of  the  basis  of  the  requested  34 
seats? 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  implore 
you  to  give  the  more  than  91  million  people 
who  have  come  upon  the  scene  In  America 
since  1911.  at  least  34  seats  which  would 
make  the  total  469.  I  repeat:  If  436  Mem- 
bers were  needed  to  represent  adequately 
91.972XK)0  in  1911.  dont  you  think  183  million 
or  more  than  double  that  number,  are  en- 
titled to  some  consideration  and  representa- 
tion? 

Remember — these  are  electoral  college 
seats  that  are  being  lost  by  these  16  sovereign 
States. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  H.R.  3725. 

Gentlemen.  In  your  very  capable  hands  we 
rest  otu*  case. 


THE  1962  COTTON  OUTLXX)K 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rccoso. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday,  September  19,  I  reviewed  the 
current  cotton  supply  and  demand  sit- 
uation and  the  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958  as  it  relates  to  cotton. 
Today  I  should  like  to  briefly  discuss  the 
1962  cotton  outlook  and  to  indicate  very 
briefly  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Secretai-y  of  Agricul- 
ture to  reverse  the  trend  he  started  in 
1961.  I  should  also  like  to  reiterate  my 
opposition  to  compensatory  payments  for 
cotton. 

"Within  the  next  few  days  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  announce  his 
intentions  with  regard  to  the  acreage 
allotment  for  cotton  in  1962.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  allot  sufficient  acreage  to 
produce  the  anticipated  offtake  for  the 
1962  marketing  year.  The  current  acre- 
age allotment  is  18,458.424  acres.  This 
allotment  was  based  on  estimated  mar- 
keting quotas  of  15,562,000  bales.  Be- 
cause of  underplanting.  abandonment  of 
acreage,  and  adverse  weather,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mated a  1961  crop  of  only  14,472,000 
bales  on  15,562,000  harvested  acres. 

The  carryover  of  cotton  on  August  1 
of  this  year  was  estimated  to  be  6,800,000 
bales.  This  is  the  lowest  level  reached 
since  the  Korean  war.  Conservative  es- 
timates of  offtake  during  the  1961-62 
marketing  year  indicate  a  further 
decline  in  these  stocks  between  now  and 
August  1,  1962. 

Stocks  of  cotton  in  the  free  world  out- 
side the  United  States  are  very  low. 
equivalent  to  only  about  a  5  months' 
offtake.  Consumption  in  the  free  world 
outside  the  United  States  Is  rising. 


Under  these  circumstances  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  1962  marketing  quota  and 
acreage  allotment  below  the  1961  level 
would  involve  serious  risks.  In  my  opin- 
ion an  acreage  Increase  above  the  1961 
level  is  justified.  Conditions  today  are 
quite  similar  to  those  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  Korea.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  will  recall  what  hap- 
pened at  that  time.  It  proved  very 
chaotic  to  both  the  domestic  and  foreign 
cotton  industry.  You  will  recall  that  the 
world  price  of  cotton  went  up  to  80  cents 
per  pound.  The  domestic  price  rose  to 
more  than  40  cents  per  pound.  As  a 
result  it  was  necessary  to  impose  export 
restrictions.  More  Important  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  fibers  at  home  and 
abroad  was  sharply  stimulated.  This 
did  permanent  damage  to  the  position  of 
American  cotton. 

The  law  provides  "that  beginning  with 
the  1961  crop,  the  national  marketing 
quota  shall  be  not  less  than  a  number 
of  bales  equal  to  the  estimated  domestic 
consumption  and  estimated  exports  for 
the  marketing  year  for  which  the  quota 
is  proclaimed."  We  believe  the  situation 
justifies  currently  an  increase  in  the 
acreage  allotment  for  the  1962  crop. 

As  indicated  in  my  presentation  last 
Tuesday  I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Mtill  also  reverse  his  1961  ac- 
tion with  regard  to  the  level  of  price  sup- 
port. We  cannot  continue  to  justify  the 
great  disparity  between  the  price  domes- 
tic mills  must  pay  for  their  cotton  and 
the  price  available  to  foreign  textile 
producers.  We  believe  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  be  working  In 
the  best  Interest  of  cotton  producers  as 
well  as  the  textile  cotton  econQm.y  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  price  support  in  1962 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
acreage. 

There  has  been  some  indication  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  re- 
duce the  acreage  allotment  from  the  1961 
level  and  further  increase  the  level  of 
price  support.  This  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  total  cotton  industry. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
ultimate  solution  to  the  cotton  problem 
including  the  textile  problem  is  compen- 
satory or  direct  payments.  In  my  opin- 
ion, such  a  course  of  action  would  spell 
disaster  for  the  total  cotton  industry. 

In  general  two  types  of  payment  pro- 
grams have  been  discussed.  Under  both 
approaches  Government  price  support 
measures  such  as  loans  and  purchases 
would  be  eliminated,  and  cotton  prices 
would  be  allowed  to  seek  their  level  in 
the  marketplace.  Under  one  approach 
farmers  would  be  given  pajonents  based 
on  the  difference  between  market  price  of 
cotton  and  the  governmental  established 
price  support  level.  Under  the  other  ap- 
proach payments  would  be  made  in  such 
a  way  as  to  raise  total  income  of  cotton 
farmers  to  some  governmentally  deter- 
mined fair  levels.  Payments  have  been 
held  out  as  a  means  of  channeling  money 
into  agriculture  without  impairing  the 
market  price,  without  regimenting  farm- 
ers and  without  creating  burdensome 
surpluses,  and  without  disrupting  foreign 
markets.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
all  of  this  can  be  accomplished  at  a  very 
modest  cost   and   without   leveling  per 
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farm  Income.  I  say  to  you  that  none  of 
these  promises  ai*e  sound  and  that,  if  we 
go  down  this  road,  the  economic  conse- 
quences to  the  cotton  Industry  will  be  the 
most  drastic  and  damaging  in  the  last 
50  years. 

I  hope  that  ootton  producers,  textile 
mill  operators,  shippers,  and  all  segments 
of  the  U.S.  cotton  industry  will  think 
seriously  about  tlie  consequences  of  some 
of  the  choices  before  them. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  course  of  ac- 
tion to  follow  would  be  to  move  forward 
with  the  full  Inttmt  and  spirit  as  spelled 
out  In  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  as  it 
relates  to  cotton.  This  act  is  designed 
to  increase  consumption  of  cotton,  re- 
establish the  maiket  system,  and  increase 
exports.  Under  such  a  program  we  can 
look  forward  to  an  offtake  of  not  15  y2 
million  bales,  bvt  20  million  bales,  dur- 
ing the  next  decade.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished if  w«  will  use  our  heads.  To 
bring  more  income  to  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers and  to  tkte  whole  cotton  Industry 
we  must  move  forward  with  a  program 
designed  to  exptnd  production  and  con- 
sumption of  cotton.  If  we  move  in  the 
direction  of  reduced  acreage,  restrictions, 
and  high  Goveniment  guaranteed  prices, 
we  will  reverse  this  whole  trend  and 
cotton  will  become  a  sick  and  fi-ustrated 
industry.  I 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Al- 
BBKT).  Ttie  Chair  desires  to  advise 
Members  of  the  House  that  important 
business  will  probably  be  considered  in 
the  House  later  In  the  day  and  that  it 
win  be  advisable  for  Members  to  remain 
within  call. 

The  bells  will  be  rung  15  minutes  be- 
fore the  House  reconvenes. 

Without  objection,  the  House  will 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Thereupon  at  2  o'clock  and  19  min- 
utes p.m.  the  House  stood  In  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  McCormack)  at  6  o'clock 
and  10  minutes  p.m. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House,  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  September  8,  1961: 

H  Jl.  666.  An  act  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  historic  site  at  Fort 
Davis,  Jeff  Davis  County,  Tex.; 

H Jl.  &S21 .  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ameri- 
can President  Lines,  Ltd.,  Nltto  Shosen  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  Konlnklljke  Java-Chlna-Paket- 
vaart  Lijnen  N.  V.  (Roytil  Interocean  Lines) ; 

H  Jl.  7108.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  title  IV  of  the 
Matkynal  Housing  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 
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HJt.  7934.  An  act  to  authoriae  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departments  to  make 
emergency  payments  to  persons  who  are 
Injured  or  whose  property  Is  damaged  as  a 
result  of  aircraft  or  missile  accidents,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  8277.  An    act   to   amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  simplify  and  im- 
prove the  election  and  appointment  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks. 
On  September  13,  1961: 

H.B.  32.  An  act  authorizing  the  establUh- 
ment  of  the  Fort  Smith  National  Historic 
Site,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  206.  An  act  to  faclUtate  administra- 
tion of  the  fishery  loan  fund  established  by 
section  4  of  the  FUb  and  WUdlife  Act  of 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HH.  1337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amelia 
AndreoU  D'Attorre; 

H.R.  2111.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ben- 
jamin Schoenfeld; 

H.R.  2429.  An  act  to  prohibit  destruction 
of,  or  injury  to,  certain  property  moving  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  2457.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  199A,  in  order  to 
clarify  the  construction  subsidy  provisions 
with  respect  to  reconstruction,  recondition- 
ing and  conversion,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  8159.  An  act  to  permit  certain  for- 
eign-flag vessels  to  land  their  catches  of  flsh 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  in  certain  clre\un- 
stances,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4539.  An  act  to  amend  section  723 
of  tlUe  38  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  immediate  payment  of  dividends  on 
Instmince  heretofore  issued  under  section 
621  of  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1940  which  has  been  converted  or  ex- 
changed for  new  Insurance  under  such  sec- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4785.  An  act  to  provide  specific  au- 
thority for  Federal  pa3rment8  of  the  em- 
ployer's share  of  the  cost  of  retirement  sys- 
tems for  dvlllan  employees  of  the  Natlooal 
Guard  and  to  extend  the  authority  for  with- 
holding employee  contributions  to  State  re- 
tirement systems  by  permitting  deductions 
of  employees'  contributions  to  State-spon- 
sored plans  providing  retirement  disability 
or  death  benefits; 

H.R.5054.  An  act  for  the  rettef  of  Wolf- 
gang Stresemann; 

H.R.  5656.  An  act  to  provide  for  reasonable 
notice  of  appUcations  to  the  United  States 
courts  of  appecOs  for  interlocutory  relief 
against  the  orders  of  certain  administrative 
agencies: 

US,.  6798.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  in- 
corporating the  Washington  Home  for 
Foiindllngs  sind  to  define  the  powers  of  said 
corporation;  and 

H  Jl.  7154.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
regulate  the  keeping  and  running  at  large 
of  dogs. 

On  September  14.  1961: 

H  H.  256.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Ooliunbla  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act; 

HJl.  1021.  An  act  to  extend  tat  2  years 
the  definition  of  "peanuts"  which  is  now  In 
effect  \uider  the  Agriculture  Adjxistment  Act 
of  1938; 

H.R.  1098.  An  act  to  amend  section  901  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
a  flag  shall  be  fiunlshed  to  drape  the  casket 
of  each  deceased  veteran  of  Mexican  borda- 
service; 

HJl.  2877.  An  act  to  authoriae  the  Director. 
CMSoe  of  ClvU  and  Defense  Mobilization,  to 
approve  a  financial  contribution  for  civil 
defense  purposes  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma; 
HJl.  3222.  An  act  to  amend  section  4(a) 
of  the  act  of  April  1,  1942,  so  as  to  confer 
Jurisdiction  on  the  municipal  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  over  certain  counter- 
claims and  crossclaims  In  any  action  In  whidi 
such  court  has  Initial  Jurisdiction; 


H£.  saM.  Aa  act  -feo  autborloe  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  nominate  cltlsens  of 
the  lYust  Territcry  of  the  Pacific  Uands  to 
be  cadets  at  Mm  U£.  Merchant  MM-lae  Acad- 
emy; 

HJt.  5180.  An  act  for  the  lelief  of  Dr. 
Ferenc  Domian  and  others; 

HJR.  M47.  Aa  act  tor  the  relief  of  David 
C.  Thomas,  Rotert  W.  Bartitr,  MUton  A. 
Chaoe,  and  Richard  F.  Turner; 

B.S..  6309.  An  act  to  amend  title  VI  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended. 
In  order  to  increase  certain  limitations  in 
payments  on  account  of  operating -differen- 
tial subsidy  uxuler  such  title; 

HJl.  6495.  An   act   to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance  Act  of    the   District   of   Coltunbla; 
H.R.  7044.  An  act  to  amend  section  35  of 
chapter  III  of   the  Life  Izisurance   Act   for 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

H£.  7265.  An  act  to  amend  the  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  so  as  to 
provkie  a  new  basis  for  determining  certain 
marital  property  rights,  and  for  other  ptu-- 
poses; 

H  Jl.  7707.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Telesfor  Kostanecki; 

HJl.  8032.  An  act  to  amend  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  8033.  An  act  to  amend  section  17  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  delegation  of  certain  duties  to 
employee  boards. 

On  September  15.  1961 : 
H.R.  1627.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    the 
Princess   Anne    Coimty   School   Board.  Vir- 
ginia; and 

S.S..  4639.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rear 
Adm.  Carl  H.  Cotter. 

On  September  16,  1961 : 
HJl.  3156.  An  act  to  make  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  Immune  from  attachment 
or  garnishment  of  salaries  owed  to  Its  em- 
ployees, and  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916. 

On  September  19,  1961 : 
HJl.  176.  An  act  to  amend  section  331  of 
ttile  28  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
provide  for  representation  on  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States. 
On  September  20,  1961 : 
H.R.  8102.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Airport  Act   so    as   to   extend   the   time   for 
nutklng  grants  \inder  the  provisions  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  September  21,  1961: 
H.R.  2816.  An   act  for  the  relief  of  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  James  M.  Cook; 

HJl.  2883.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  en- 
titled "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure," 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
arising  out  of  their  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles tn  the  scope  of  this  emplo3rment,  and 
for  other  ptirposes; 

H.R.  2924.  An  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled. 
"An  act  extending  the  time  in  which  to  file 
adverse  claims  and  Institute  adverse  suits 
against  mineral  entries  in  the  district  of 
Alaska,'  approved  June  7.  1910  (3fi  Stet. 
459); 

H.R.  3606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUUam 
C.  Winter,  Jr.,  lieutenant  colonel,  UJ3.  Air 
Force  (Medical  Corps) ; 

H.R.  4889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
James  Taylor; 

H.B.  4669.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  re- 
lating to  gambling  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

H.R.  5182.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
P.  Redick; 

HJl.  5559.  Aa  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
E.  Swift  and  his  wife,  Sally  Swift; 

ILR.  5852.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  oX  a  towing  carriage  for  the  \ise  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  to  increase  the 
duty-free  exemption  of  persons  arriving  In 
the  United  States  who  are  not  returning 
residents  thereof; 

H.R.4S0S.  Aa  act  to  establish  a  teaching 
hospital  for  Howard  University,  to  transfer 
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Preedmen's  Hoepltal  to  the  university,  and 
for  other  purpoees; 

HJl.  6«<J7.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  16.  1967,  relating  to  microfilming  of 
papers  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
to  remove  certain  liabilities  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  such  activities; 

HJt.  6733.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to  encourage 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  Amer- 
ican-flag vessels  built  in  American  ship- 
yards; 

HJl.  6969.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  dependency  and  in- 
demnity comjMnsation  in  certain  cases; 

HJl.  6974.  An  act  to  amend  section  607(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended; 

H.R.  6996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Welnsteln; 

HJl.  7043.  An  act  to  extend  to  employees 
subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  the 
benefits  of  salary  increases  In  connection 
with  the  protection  of  basic  compensation 
rates  from  the  effects  of  downgrading  ac- 
tions, to  provide  salary  protection  for  postal 
field  service  employees  in  certain  cases  of 
reduction  in  salary  standing,  and  for  other 
pxurpoees; 

HJl.  7264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  C. 
Pitts: 

H.R.  7371.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  7447.  An  act  to  amend  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  to 
provide  for  the  Immediate  disposition  of  cer- 
tain waterfowl  feathers  and  down; 

HJl.  7622.  An  act  to  repeal  sections  1176 
and  1177  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

H.R.  8072.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30. 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  im- 
provement and  strengthening  of  the  inter- 
national relations  of  the  United  States  by 
promoting  better  mutual  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  through  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchanges;  and 

HJl.  8719.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  23,  1947,  chapter  301,  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  to  make 
temporary  appointments  and  promotions  in 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 


been  appointed  a  conferee  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  5986)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended,"  in  place 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Smith  J  excused. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McOown.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  8383.  An  act  to  further  amend  section 
201(1)  of  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Act  of 
1960,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

8.  1040.  An  act  to  abolish  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

S.  1107.  An  act  to  provide  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  provision  for  a  mini- 
mum wheat  acreage  allotment  in  the  Tule- 
lake  area  of  California. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senator  fn»n  Nevada  [Mr.  BibliI  had 


SUGGESTED  HOUR  OF  MEETING 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
10  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
Just  what  is  there  on  the  docket  tomor- 
row that  we  cannot  complete  by  meet- 
ing at  12  o'clock  instead  of  10  o'clock? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  are  conference 
reports  which  will  be  ready  that  we 
would  like  to  get  out  of  the  way  early 
in  the  day. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  change  that 
request  to  11  o'clock? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  are  doing  this  to 
try  to  accommodate  the  Members  as  to 
the  adjournment  situation. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  10  o'clock. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  ob- 
ject.   

TAYLOR  STREET  RAILROAD  SIDING. 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA— VETO 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  243) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  veto  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval, H.R.  8466,  "To  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  siding  in  the 
vicinity  of  Taylor  Street,  Northeast, 
District  of  Columbia. " 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Issuance  of  a 
permit  to  the  Baltimore  li  Ohio  Railroad 
to  use  a  small  portion  of  public  space 
for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  siding. 
The  siding  will  permit  the  further  in- 
dustrial development  of  land  lying  along 
the  railroad's  right-of-way. 

Unfortunately,  this  area  lies  within 
the  proposed  right-of-way  for  the  pro- 
jected freeway.  Interstate  95S,  for  which 
acquisition  of  the  privately  owned  prop- 
erty should  start  in  the  next  few  years. 
For  the  Government  to  encourage  the 
private  development  of  property  which 
it  plans  to  acquire  for  public  use  seems 
inappropriate. 

Business  interests  locating  in  the  area 
might,  if  they  are  unaware  of  the  plans 
for  its  ultimate  use,  be  subject  to  dis- 
location and  financial  loss.  Extensive 
industrial  development  would  also  un- 
questionably increase  costs  to  the  Fed- 
eral and  District  Governments  when  the 
right-of-way  is  acquired. 


The  bill  received  only  brief  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress  and  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  some  of  the  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  development  of 
the  District  to  be  heard.  I  believe  all 
aspects  of  the  matter  should  receive  the 
thorough  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  WHirE  House,  September  22. 1961. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ob- 
jections of  the  President  will  be  spread 
at  large  upon  the  Journal  and  without 
objection  the  bill  and  message  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4750, 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS  CORPORATION 
ACT 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4750)  to  amend  section  6 (a)  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  I  was  unavoidably  absent  on 
roUcall  No.  223.  I  was  busy  on  impor- 
tant official  business  elsewhere.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "no." 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  IN- 
DEPENDENCE OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  MALI 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  on  the  first  anniversary  of  its 
independence,  we  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  salute  the  Republic  of 
Mall.  Later  in  the  day,  when  the  legis- 
lative business  has  been  completed,  it  will 
be  my  privilege  and  my  pleasure  to  at- 
tend the  reception  given  by  His  Ex- 
cellency, Abdoulaye  Maiga,  the  distin- 
guished and  highly  re.spected  Ambassa- 
dor of  Mali,  and  personally  extend  to 
him  the  congratulations  and  the  good 
wishes  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa. 
Congresswoman  Bolton  and  Congress- 
men Dices,  Murphy,  Nix,  and  Adair. 
the  other  members  of  our  subcommittee, 
also  will  be  at  the  reception  that  by 
their  presence  Ambassador  Maiga  may 
know  how  deep  is  our  friendship  for  Mali 
and  all  the  other  new  emerging  nations 
of  the  African  Continent. 

While  this  is  but  the  first  anniversary 
of  its  independence.  Mali  has  a  history 
that  dates  back  to  the  13th  century. 
That  ancient  kingdom  reached  its  apo- 
gee between  1300  and  1400,  declined 
thereafter  and  was  finally  destroyed 
about  1650.  Its  capital  was  near  modem 
Bamako.  Its  realm  extended  as  far  as 
Timbuktu  and  Gao. 

The  Mali  of  today  achieved  its  Inde- 
pendence under  the  dynamic  leadership 
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of  Modibo  Keita  and  the  republic  was 
proclaimed  on  September  22,  1960.  Mr. 
Keita  served  much  of  his  political  ap- 
prenticeship under  the  late  Sudanese 
Deputy,  Mamadou  Konate.  The  people 
of  Sudan  revered  the  Deputy  and  the 
mantle  of  his  leadership  was  passed  on 
to  Mr.  Keita.  who  among  his  own  people 
is  known  as  the  "lion  of  the  jungle  and 
dispenser  of  wisdom."  He  is  believed  by 
many  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Keita 
dynasty  that  founded  the  Mali  Empire 
and  ruled  it  during  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries.  He  is  a  youthful  46-year-old 
man,  mcx-e  than  €  feet  tail,  and  is  pos- 
sessed of  most  agreeable  manners  and 
a  winning  personality. 

The  leading  product  of  Mali  is  peanuts 
which  rejjresents  90  percent  of  its  ex- 
ports, all  committed  to  countries  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  under  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments. Nevertl^less.  President  Keita  is 
reported  as  saying  that  his  government 
would  "build  a  dam  against  them — the 
Communists." 

President  Keita  befran  his  career  as  a 
schoolteacher  in  Sudan  and  his  wife  was 
also  a  schoolteacher.  Twice  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  Mrs.  Keita  to  Israel  to 
study  agricultural  methods. 

To  President  Keita  and  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  new  repubhc.  today  1 
year  old.  we  in  the  Congress  send  greet- 
ing and  sir»cere  wishes  for  a  bright  fu- 
ture among  the  republics  of  the  free 
worJd. 


MOSCOW'S  COIONIALISM  AND  A 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsjivanla  I  Mr.  Flood) 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes  on  two  sep- 
arate subjects. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  ttie  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
forthcoming  weeks  we  shall  hear  a  great 
deal  aixmt  colonialism  and  imperialisia. 
The  BOle  and  prime  colonialists  (rf  our 
day  will  exploit  the  UU.  forum  on  this 
subject.  As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day, 
ICoeoow  and  its  colonial  puppets  will 
carry  aa  a  heuvy  campaign  along  these 
lines  to  solicit  xincommitted  support  for 
their  troika  idea  and  all  the  damaging 
effects  this  Imiflies. 

How  well  pi-e^iared  are  we  to  meet  the 
expected  Moscow  onslaught  on  colonial- 
ism and  imperialism?  Not  too  well,  of 
this  I  am  certain.  We  could  have  made 
careful  preparations  on  this  subject  by 
forming  a  special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  early  in  this  session.  With  such 
a  committee  we  would  have  been  pre- 
pared to  serve  the  interests  t^  our  i>eople 
as  well  as  those  (rf  the  free  world  by 
coimteractins  Moscow  lies  and  fabrica- 
tions with  facts  and  truths  on  Moscow's 
colonialina  and  Imperialist  domination 
over  the  numerous  captive  non -Russian 
nations  in  eastern  Europe,  central  Asia* 


and  south  and  east  Asia.  However,  our 
opportunity  to  prepare  properly  and 
strongly  in  this  way  will  yet  come. 

On  the  necessity  of  a  special  House 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  millions 
of  Americans  are  vitally  interested  In 
this  proposal  and  its  favorable  deter- 
mination by  this  Congress. 

I  have  often  pointed  out  in  detail  the 
utter  consistency  and  logical  report  of 
this  highly  important  proposal  with  the 
policy  of  our  Government  as  enunciated 
in  unequivocal  language  by  the  President 
himself  and  also  the  E>epartment  of 
State  last  April.  If  there  is  any  con- 
fusion on  this  point,  it  certainly  was  not 
created  by  those  favoring  the  establish- 
ment of  this  committee. 

Moreover,  as  to  considerations  of  pre- 
text, atmosphere,  complex  situation,  and 
at  this  time,  in  the  very  throes  of  the 
Berlin  crisis  the  President  declared  in  his 
Captive  Nations  Week  proclamation  that 
we  support  the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  all  peoples  and  nations.  I  re- 
peat, all.  My  resolution  and  those  of  my 
colleagues  are  clearly  based  on  this  fun- 
damental principle  and  the  single  stand- 
ard of  morality  and  integrity  of  word 
that  it  impUes. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  the  paramount  purpose  of  a  specijd 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  is  to  focus 
a  steady  factual  and  objective  spotlight 
on  Moscow's  colonialism  and  imperialism 
in  the  captive  nations.  No  such  spot- 
li^t  of  consistent  factfinding  exists. 
Sporadic  and  piecemeal  undertakings  of 
both  governmental  and  nongovernmen- 
tal experts  have  not  and  cannot  provide 
this  in  the  interest  of  our  own  American 
popular  enlightenment,  not  to  speak  of 
any  imprint  made  on  the  uncommitted 
nations  of  the  world.  Surely  the  cap- 
tive peoples,  who  are  so  strategically  im- 
portant to  our  own  security  now  and  in 
the  future,  deserve  the  concentrated  ef- 
fort at  facts  and  truth  which  our  pro- 
posal signifies.  This  basic  and  highly 
essential  weapon  cannot  be  left  to  efforts 
less  tlian  this,  with  insignificant  Impact 
on  our  own  people,  not  to  mention 
others. 

Both  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy are  on  record  supporting  the  es- 
sential need  for  such  fwpular  study  of 
the  plight  of  the  captive  nations.  Only 
a  special  committee  made  up  of  dedi- 
cated representatives  of  our  people  can 
advance  this  necessary  study.  In  tiie 
cases  of  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  and 
Qie  Committee  To  Investigate  Commu- 
nist Aggression  we  were  also  told  about 
the  work  of  experts  and  regularly  con- 
stituted ootnmittees.  It  requires  special 
committees  to  help  public  xmderstanding 
of  these  matters.  Now  this  imderstand- 
Ing  must  be  served  on  the  basic  subject 
of  Moscow's  colonialism  and  imperialist 
domination. 

The  popular  support  of  our  proposal  is 
extensive  and  deep.  All  major  national 
organiBations  directly  concerned  with 
this  primary  problem  are  fully  behind  it; 
40  similar  resolutions  have  been  ottered 
in  favor  of  it;  the  Republican  Policy 
Committee  supports  it;  the  nationwide 
otoserrance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
highlighted  It:  thousands  of  letters  have 
underscored  the  necessity  of  It;  and  ar-  • 


tides,  editorials,  and  commentaries  in 
a  variety  of  organs  have  emphasized  the 
need  to  concentrate  on  Moscow's  co- 
lonialism and  imperialism.  I  am  certain 
that  my  colleagues  are  vividly  aware  of 
aU  this. 

Others  may  not  liave  our  responsibihty 
as  given  in  our  congressional  passage  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  in 
1959.  Now  Public  Law  86-90,  this  reso- 
lution demonstrated  to  the  world  our 
foresight  and  wisdom,  llie  passage  of 
the  proposal  to  create  a  special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  would  con- 
firm this  foresight  and  wisdom  and  the 
very  spirit  of  Public  Law  86-90.  I  can- 
not conceive  that  we,  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, could  retreat  from  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

What  I  have  been  saying  is  well  sup- 
ported by  ui  oditCH-ial  on  "Sure,  Talk 
Colonialism"  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  issue  of  September  4, 
1961.  Also  the  memorandum  on  "Free- 
dom versus  Russian  Communist  Colo- 
nialism," submitted  by  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America  to  each 
delegate  at  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
substantiates  my  ixiints  further.  I  re- 
quest that  both  of  these  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

8iT«E,    Talk   CoLONiALsnc 

Rather  than  shoot  a  conventional  Labor 
Day  editorial  today,  well  wish  our  friends  Ln 
organized  labor  prosperity  and  discretion, 
and  proceed  to  discuss  Soviet  Russia's  re- 
quest that  colonlaUsm  be  put  on  the  agenda 
ol  the  upcoming  16th  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly. 

This  request  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko  Is  of  importance  to  UJ3. 
organized  labor,  as  Is  any  Soviet  maneuver — 
because  U  ccanmunism  ever  takes  over  the 
world  there  will  be  Xko  more  labor  unions  as 
we  know  them. 

What  Gromyko  wants  to  discuss  is  colonial- 
ism as  long  practiced  and  now  being  largely 
abandoned  bf  Britain  and  France. 

What  UJ3.  U.N.  Ambassador  Adlal  Steven- 
son should  insist  on  also  discussing  Is  co- 
lonialism as  currently  practiced  by  Soviet 
Russia  and  Red  China. 

TTBANNICAI,     RED    JUCPOX 

Russia  has  long  held  Ln  cruel  bondage  a 
huge  fistful  of  OQce  Independent  nations: 
Albania,  Bulgaria.  OzechoslovaJcla,  Estonia. 
East  Germany,  Hun^^ary,  Latvia,  Lithuania. 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  the  Ukraine. 

Red  China  up  to  now  holds  only  Norta 
Korea  and  Tibet  in  slavery,  but  hopes  to 
expand  its  colonial  empire. 

Both  Russia  and  Red  China  are  far  more 
cruel  to  their  colonies  than  the  British, 
French,  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese 
ever  were. 

By  all  means  let's  instet  that  Soviet  oo- 
tonlalism  go  on  the  General  Assembly  agenda 
for  an  exhaustive  discussion. 

Continued  and  vlgorouB  agitation  of  the 
captive  nations'  question  Is  one  of  the  best 
propanganda  weapons  we  have  against  the 
Red  slave  empire — as  a  means  of  keeping  Its 
ralers  off  balance  and,  conceivably,  of  some 
day  causing  that  empire  to  explode  from 
within. 

There  Is  a  grave  question  though,  In  many 
people's  minds  as  to  whether  the  Kennedy 
atlmlnlstratlon  Intends  to  use  the  Captive 
Watlons  weapon  In  the  coW  war.  or  even  to 
keep  it. 

In  his  JvSj  V  speeeSi  on  the  Berlin  crisis, 
tbe  President  saM,  among  other  llilags:  ''We 
recogntee  tSie  Ooviet  TTtrton's  historical  con- 
cern  about   their   security   In   central   and 
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eMtem  Burope.  after  a  series  of  ravaging  In- 
▼aalons — and  we  believe  arrangements  can 
be  worked  out  which  wlU  help  to  meet  these 
concerns,  and  make  It  possible  for  both 
secvirlty  and  freedom  to  exist  in  this  trou- 
bled area." 

To  a  lot  of  us,  that  sounds  like  a  cau- 
tiously worded  offer  to  Khrushchev  to  forget 
all  about  our  concern  for  the  liberation  of 
the  captive  nations,  in  return  for  a  prom- 
ise by  him  to  let  West  Berlin  continue  free, 
capitalistic  and  unhampered  as  to  its  routes 
of  communication  with  West  Germany. 

Khrushchev  would  be  happy  to  make  such 
a  promise  at  such  a  price. 

But  he  would  break  the  promise  the  mo- 
ment be  felt  he  could  get  away  with  doing 
so;  and — the  price  itself — is  too  great  for  us 
to  pay. 

By  paying  it.  we  would  officially  admit 
Khrushchev's  right  to  keep  the  captive  na- 
tions in  chains  forever,  give  those  peoples 
over  to  despair  for  themselves  and  hatred  of 
us,  and  Junk  one  of  the  best  cold-war  weap- 
ons now  in  the  Western  arsenal. 

TALK  TO  KKMNKDT  IN  HIS  LANOUAGX 

How  to  blast  out  of  the  President's  mind 
any  thoughts  he  may  be  having  along  these 
Unes? 

We'd  suggest  that  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
Exuropean  Nations  and  all  other  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtain  refugee  groups  In  this  coun- 
try get  b\isy,  and  get  busy  now. 

Their  objective  should  be,  it  seems  to  us, 
to  convince  President  Kennedy  that,  if  he 
sells  the  captive  nations  or  any  part  of  them 
down  the  river,  he  and  his  party  can  count 
on  losing  large  blocs  of  Polish,  Hungarian. 
German,  etc..  etc.,  votes  permanently  to  the 
Republicans. 

The  Republicans  can  contribute  their  bit 
by  stepplag  up  their  own  longstanding  in- 
sistence that  the  captive  nations  never  be 
written  off  by  the  American  people. 

Just  as  Khrushchev  best  understands 
brute  strength,  so  Kennedy  best  under- 
stands the  language  of  practical  race-group 
politics.  The  above-mentioned  groups  had 
better  start  putting  the  pressure  on  him 
before  it  Is  too  late. 

FmzKOOBi  Versus  Russian  Communist  Colo- 
nialism— Memorandum  to  United  Nations 
Gbnkral  Assembly,  XVIth  Session 

(Submitted  by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  New  York,  N.Y..  Sep- 
tember 1961) 

Your  Excellency:  This  memorandum  is 
presented  for  your  consideration  and  in- 
formation by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  a  nationwide  American 
organization,  representing  over  2  million 
American  citizens  of  Ukrainian  descent  and 
background.  We  firmly  believe  that  the 
Information  contained  herein  should  be  of 
interest  and  use  to  you  in  formulating  your 
policy  with  respect  to  the  problems  of  com- 
munism, especially  those  pertaining  to  Rus- 
sian Communist  colonialism. 

Ever  siiu;e  the  emergence  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
as  a  nuclear  and  space  power,  the  Kremlin. 
under  the  ruthless,  dictatorial  leadership  of 
Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  has  embarked  upon 
•  policy  of  considered  terror  and  inhuman 
threats  of  atomic  annihilation  with  respect 
to  the  non-Communist  and  unalined  nations 
of  the  world. 

During  the  15th  session  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1960,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev proposed  that  all  colonial  countries, 
trusteeehlp  territories  and  other  dependen- 
cies be  given  "complete  Independence  and 
freedom  In  the  building  up  of  their  na- 
tional states  In  conformity  with  the  freely 
expressed  will  and  desire  of  their  peoples." 

Thwe  was  much  shoe-banging  and  name- 
calling  at  that  session  on  the  part  of  Khru- 
shchev and  his  servile  puppets  from  the 
Communist  orbit.  In  using  the  issue  of 
colonialism.  Khrushchev  attempted  to  wreck 


the  present  structure  of  the  United  Nations, 
or  at  least  to  turn  it  Into  an  instrimient  of 
Russian  Communist  poUcy.  He  accused  the 
Western  Powers  of  practicing  colonialism 
and  assumed  the  role  of  "champion  of  libera- 
tion of  the  colonial  peoples  of  Asia  and 
Africa,"  thus  turning  the  eyes  of  the  world 
away  from  the  greatest  slave  and  colonial 
empUe  in  the  world — the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  to  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  smaller 
nations,    members    of    »he    United    Nations, 
such  as  Chile,  the  Philippines,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Republic  of  China,  that  their 
representatives  at   the    16th   session  of   the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  valiantly  challenged 
the  Russian  dictator  on  his  enslavement  of 
numerous    nations    of    Europe    and    Asia. 
Prime  Minister  John  G.  Dlefenbaker  of  Can- 
ada, in  his  eloquent  defense  of  the  nations 
oppressed  by  the  U5.S.R..  sUted:  "Since  the 
last  war   17   colonial  areas   and  territories, 
comprising  more  than  40  million  people,  have 
been  brought  to  complete  freedom  by  France. 
In  the  same  period  some  14  colonies  and  ter- 
ritories,   comprising    half    a   billion    people, 
have  achieved  complete  freedom  within  the 
Conunonwealth.     Taken  together,  some  600 
million   people   in   more  than   30  countries, 
most  of  them  now  represented  in  this  As- 
sembly,  have  atUlned   their  freedom   with 
the  approval,  encouragement  and  guidance 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Prance.     These 
facts  of  history  invite  comparison  with  the 
record  of  Soviet  domination  over  peoples  and 
territories,  sometimes  gained  In  the  name  of 
liberation,  but   always  accompanied   by  the 
loss  of  personal  and  political  freedom.    The 
General  Assembly  Is  still  concerned  with  the 
aftermath  of  the  Hungarian  uprising  of  1956. 
How  are  we  to  reconcile  that  tragedy  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  confident  assertion  of  a 
few  days  ago  in  this  assembly :  'It  will  always 
be   the  Soviet  stand  that  countries  should 
establish  systems  of  their  own  free  will  and 
choosing.'    What  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia?     What  of   freedom-loving   Ukraini- 
ans and  other  Eastern  European  peoples?" 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Dlefenbaker  was  a 
powerful  blow  against  Russian  Communist 
colonialism  and  evoked  a  storm  of  violent 
protests  and  vituperations  in  the  Communist 
press  in  Moscow  and  other  Communist  cen- 
ters, in  the  same  manner  as  did  the  "Captive 
Nations  Week  resolution  enacted  by  the 
UJS.  Congress  in  July  1959,  which  struck  at 
the  weakest  spot  in  the  Russian  empire — 
the  enslaved  and  captive  nations. 

1.  UKRAINE,  A  SUBJUGATED  COLONT  OF 
COMMUNIST   RUSSIA 

Among  the  22  captive  nations  enumerated 
in  the  VS.  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion is  Ukraine.  According  to  the  Soviet 
constitution  it  Is  a  republic  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  as  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  It  Is  a  charter  member  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Although  the  Ukrainian  S.SJI.  Ls  theoreti- 
cally a  "free  and  sovereign  state,"  and  has  a 
constitution  which  empowers  it  to  secede 
from  the  U.S.SJl..  in  reality  it  is  a  colony  of 
Communist  Russia,  brazenly  and  pitilessly 
exploited  by  Moscow.  The  Soviet  Ukrainian 
government  is  but  a  puppet  of  the  Kremlin. 
A  genuine  Independence  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  was  proclaimed  on  January  22.  1918, 
in  Kiev,  and  was  supported  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
The  Russian  Bolsheviks  attacked  this  free 
State  of  Ukraine  without  provocation  and  In 
breach  of  their  recognition  of  the  free 
Ukrainian  Government.  After  their  conquest 
of  Ukraine  in  1920,  they  imposed  upon 
Ukraine  a  barbarous  Communist  regime. 

2.    TWO    XTKRAINIAN    OETECTOSS    ATTEST   TO 
COLONIAL   ENSLAVEMENT   OF  UKRAINE 

Your  Excellency,  you  know  that  the  latest 
assault  of  Khrushchev  upon  Berlin  has  pro- 
voked a  mass  exodxis  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  refugees  from  Kast  Germany. 
But  the  East  Germans  are  not  the  only  cap- 


tlve  people  trying  to  escape  from  the  Soviet 
Russian  land  of  "milk  and  honey."  Diplo- 
mats, sailors,  officers,  dancers  and  other 
categories  of  citizenry  seek  political  asylum 
in  the  West  almost  dally.  Among  them  are 
two  outstanding  Ukrainian  scientists,  who 
recently  escaped  from  the  Soviet  Russian 
tyranny  and  the  oppression:  Dr.  Mikhail  A. 
Klochko,  a  noted  chemist  and  Stalin  Prise 
holder  in  science,  defected  In  Canada,  and 
Nicholas  Sereda.  a  young  Ukrainian  elec- 
tronic specialist  from  Kiev,  defected  in 
Vienna,  Austria. 

(a)  Dr.  Mikhail  A.  Klochko:  Upon  his  de- 
fection in  Ottawa.  Canada.  Dr.  Klochko.  a 
Ukrainian  by  birth,  stated  that  he  could 
not  endure  any  longer  the  lack  of  personal 
freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Commenting 
on  his  defection,  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial of  August  21.  1961.  said:  'History  re- 
veals that  there  are  still  powerful  motives 
for  even  a  relatively  affluent  Soviet  scientist 
to  be  at  odds  with  that  system.  Dr.  Klochko 
denounces  'the  lack  of  human  dignity  in 
the  U.S.S.R..'  the  political  pressure  on  sci- 
entists, and  the  lack  of  freedom  among  the 
factors  impelling  his  decision.  No  doubt 
there  are  other  factors,  too.  that  played  a 
role.  His  name  sounds  Ukrainian  and  he 
may  well  have  smarted  over  Great  Russian 
rule  in  the  Soviet  Union." 

(b)  Nicholas  I.  Sereda,  a  24-year-old  elec- 
tronics specialist  from  Kiev  slipped  away 
from  a  touring  Soviet  group  In  Vienna  last 
month  and  was  granted  political  asylum  by 
the  Austrian  Government. 

Sereda  defected  because  he  opposed  Soviet 
Russian  domination  of  his  native  Ukraine. 
His  father.  Ivan  M.  Sereda.  a  member  of 
the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Kiev, 
was  flown  by  the  Russians  to  Vienna  in  a 
final  attempt  to  get  his  son  back.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  United  Press  International, 
the  young  Ukrainian  electronics  specialist 
refused  to  return  and  rejected  the  Soviet 
regime  because  of  "the  injustice  dealt  to 
Ukraine  by  the  dominant  Moscow-based 
Russian  regime." 

An  Austrian  official  stated  that  Mr.  Sereda 
"Intimated  to  the  Austrian  authorities  that 
there  is  an  antl-Sovlet  underground  In 
Ukraine."  He  also  quoted  Mr.  Sereda  as 
saying : 

"As  a  Ukrainian  I  reject  Russian  rule  over 
the  other  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
also  oppose  the  Communist  regime  and  am 
an  adherent  of  democratic  socialism." 

These  two  Ukrainian  defectors  who  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  the  privileged  class 
of  Soviet  society  in  Ukraine  Indicate  that  the 
Ukrainian  people  en  masse  are  suffering  from 
Soviet  Russian  colonial  exploitation  and  po- 
litical oppression,  and  are  looking  forward 
to  early  liberation  from  Communist  slavery. 
Western  tourists  traveling  through  UkrtUne 
and  other  non-Russian  countries  confirm 
this  view  almost  unanimously. 

9.   BLEAK   REPORTS  ON   CONDITIONS   IN    UKRAINE 

Your  Excellency,  Mr.  Khrushchev  may 
boast  of  his  space  rockets  and  his  ICBtl's; 
he  may  have  gigantic  parades  in  honor  of 
Gagarin  and  Tltov.  but  it  appears  that  these 
manifestations  are  not  an  expression  of 
strength  and  technological  progress,  but 
merely  are  a  cheap  propaganda  stunt  to  im- 
press the  world,  especially  those  nations 
which  are  unalined  and  noncommitted. 

American  tourists  and  visitors  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  especially  those  who  are  of 
Ukrainian  descent  and  understand  the 
Ukrainian  language,  upon  visiting  Ukraine 
return  with  bleak  stories  about  the  miserable 
lot  of  the  oppressed  population : 

(a)  Russlficatlon :  Moscow  is  relentlessly 
pursuing  a  policy  of  ruthless  Russlficatlon 
in  Ukraine,  by  imposing  the  Russian  lan- 
guage as  the  "International "  language,  while 
the  Ukrainian  language  is  relegated  to  sec- 
ondary Importance.  Ukraine's  seven  uni- 
versities—in   Kiev,   Lvlv,   Kharklv.    Odessa. 
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Dnlepropetrovsk,  Uzhorod,  Chernivtsi — are 
Russified  in  outlook  and  flooded  with  tech- 
nical textbooks  and  other  classroom  material 
in  the  Russian  language. 

(b)  Economic  misery:  The  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple are  suffering  from  an  acute  shortage  of 
all  consumer  goods:  they  do  not  have  ade- 
quate clothing,  shoes  or  other  manufac- 
tured goods.  Even  foodstuffs  are  very  scarce. 
Substantial  elements  of  the  economy,  espe- 
cially In  western  Ukraine,  are  clothing  and 
other  manufactured  merchandise  sent  by 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  origin  to  their  rela- 
tives in  that  area: 

(c)  Antlreliglous  oppression:  Rellgioxis 
freedom  is  nonexistent  In  present-day 
Ukraine.  The  Soviet  Government  has  de- 
stroyed the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church,  as 
evidenced  by  the  third  consecutive  Imprison- 
ment and  condemnation  of  Metropolitan 
Joseph  Sllpy,  Catholic  Primate  of  Western 
Ukraine.  Khrushchev's  predecessor  and  tu- 
tor. Stalin,  brutally  destroyed  the  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  Church  In  the  late  1930's: 

(d)  National  and  political  persecution: 
Despite  constant  claims  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that  the  Ukrainian  antl-Sovlet  un- 
derground, notably,  the  Ukrainian  Insur- 
gent Army  (UPA)  and  the  Organization  of 
Ukrainian  Nationalists  (OUN),  had  been 
totally  annihilated,  Soviet  courts  and  mili- 
tary tribunals  are  busy  meting  out  death 
sentences  to  Ukrainian  patriots  and  freedom 
fighters.  But.  even  though  the  active  re- 
sistance and  guerrilla  struggle  have  sub- 
sided In  Ukraine,  the  opposition  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  against  Russian  Communist 
colonialism  and  Imperialism  goes  on  under 
various  guises  and  subterfuges — and  the  final 
and  complete  liberation  of  Ukraine  from  the 
Russian  colonial  yoke  Is  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

4.    FREEDOM  VERSUS  RUSSIAN  COMMUNIST  COLO- 
_  NIALIBM 

The  present  trouble  over  Berlin,  generated 
by  Khrushchev  and  his  Ccanmunlst  totali- 
tarian staff.  Is  one  of  Khrushchev's  perennial 
crises  through  which  he  Is  endeavoring  to 
attain  his  ultimate  goal :  the  conquest  of  the 
world  for  Russian  communism.  This,  re- 
grettably, was  wholly  missed  or  overlooked 
by  the  conference  of  the  neutral  nations, 
recently  held  In  Belgrade.  Khrushchev 
claims  that  he  wants  a  helpless  Germany: 
but  he  also  wants  to  break  the  Western  al- 
liance from  Turkey  to  Britain;  he  wants  to 
Isolate  the  United  States  and  free  Com- 
munist energies  for  further  Russian  assaults 
upon  the  free  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  What  is  going  on  now  in 
Algeria,  Angola,  Cuba,  British  Guiana,  and 
even  In  Brazil — all  is  to  the  benefit  of  Khru- 
shchev and  his  ultimate  objective:  "a  World 
Union  of  Soviet  Republics"  under  a  Russian 
commissar. 

Your  Excellency,  you  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  cause  of  universal  free- 
dom as  well  as  the  Interests  of  your  own 
country,  which  you  represent.  This  you  can 
do  if  you  will  challenge  the  unquenchable 
thirst  of  Russian  colonialism:  to  turn  the 
argument  of  colonialism  against  Khru- 
shchev and  point  out  his  enslavement  of 
such  countries  as  Ukraine,  Armenia,  Tur- 
kestan, Georgia,  Poland,  Albania.  Lithuania. 
Latvia.  Estonia,  Rumania,  Hungary.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Bulgaria,  Coesackla,  East  Germany, 
North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  Idel-Ural, 
mainland  China,  Tibet,  Azerbaijan  and 
Byelorussia — all  of  which  are  Internal  or  ex- 
ternal satellites  of  Communist  Russia,  eoid 
that  their  eventual  liberation  will  bring  a 
final  peace  and  stability  to  the  world. 

You  could  also  support  a  universalized 
declaration  of  freedom — against  the  op- 
pressive and  enslaving  Russian  Communist 
colonialism. 

Ukkainxan    Congress    Committxe 

OF  America.,  Inc. 


POPULAR  SUPPORT  FOR  A  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  last 
March,  when  I  introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 211  to  establish  a  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations,  I  have  provided 
considerable  evidence  of  the  popular 
nationwide  support  that  exists  in  behalf 
of  this  proposal.  This  support  will  have 
to  be  reckoned  with  sooner  or  later. 

As  the  record  clearly  shows,  this  popu- 
lar support  of  our  proposal  is  extensive 
and  deep.  All  major  national  organi- 
zations directly  concerned  with  this  pri- 
mary problem  are  fully  behind  it.  Forty 
similar  resolutions  have  been  offered  in 
favor  of  it.  The  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee supports  it.  The  nationwide  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  high- 
lighted it.  Thousands  of  letters  have 
underscored  the  necessity  of  it  and  ar- 
ticles, editorials,  and  commentaries  in 
a  variety  of  organs  have  emphasized  the 
need  to  concentrate  on  Moscow's  colo- 
nialism and  imperialism.  I  am  certain 
that  my  colleagues  are  vividly  aware  of 
all  this. 

As  further  additions  to  this  record  I 
include  the  following  items  as  part  of 
my  remarks: 

First,  supporting  letters  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution;  second,  resolu- 
tions of  the  28th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Ukrainian  Youth  League  of  North 
America;  and  third,  an  editorial  written 
by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  George- 
town University,  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
"The  World,  the  President,  and  Captive 
Nations  Week,  1961,"  and  an  article  on 
"Russian  Colonialism  in  Turkestan," 
both  of  which  appeared  in  the  summer 
issue  of  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly : 

DULUTH.  Minn.,  September  12,  1961. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood  :  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  on  March  8,  1961,  you  Intro- 
duced House  Resolution  211  calling  for  the 
creation  of  a  special  House  Committee  on 
Captive   Nations. 

Through  this  letter  I  wish  to  convey  my 
fervent  support  of  this  constructive  measure 
and  my  hope  that  House  action  will  soon 
be  forthcoming.  In  my  Judgment,  a  meas- 
ure of  this  significance  should  be  adopted 
without  acrid  or  prolonged  discussion. 

House  Resolution  211  Is  indisputably  one 
of  many  legislative  proposals  we  must  adopt, 
not  only  to  bring  hope  to  the  captive  peoples, 
but  moreover  to  at  last  serve  notice  upon 
the  entire  world  that  we  are  Irrevocably 
committed  to  the  triumph  of  freedom  over 
godless  communism. 

I  fear  that  far  too  many  individuals  regard 
the  protracted  conflict  as  being  purely  a 
military  operation  In  which  the  private  sec- 
tor has  no  direct  responsibility.  If  hviman 
freedom  Is  to  emerge  victorious,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  private  sector  be  apprised 
of  the  total  scope  of  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy  and  it  is  my  l>ellef  that 
your  proposal  would  contribute  to  an  en- 
lightened citizenry. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  with  the  move- 
ment currently  afoot  to  withhold  informa- 
tion concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  ad- 
versary from  the  American  people  inasmuch 
as  complete  knowledge  of  the  enemy  is  the 
prime  requisite  of  victory.  A  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  could  do  much  to  eradicate 
prevalent  naivete  concerning  the  intentions 
of  the  Communist  bloc.    We  can  no  longer 


afford  to  discount  their  avowed  objective  of 
world  domination. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  realistic 
and  resolute  approach  to  our  perplexing  in- 
ternational  problems. 
Kindly  advise  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Archie  D.  Chelseth. 

Flint,  Mich..  September  9, 1961. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  the  Washington  re- 
port and  wish  to  extend  my  approval  of 
House  Resolution  211. 

A  special  House  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  would  Inspire  the  hundreds  of  en- 
slaved people  throughout  the  world  with 
new  hopes  for  freedom  and  serve  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  to  Khr\ishchev  that  we  wiU 
not  forget  the  captive  nations. 

I  have  also  written   to  my  Congressman, 
Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  urging  his  support 
of  a  special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
Sincerely. 

Chris  I.  Lawrence. 


Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  28th  Ukrainian 
Youth  League  of  North  America  Con- 
vention 

I 
Whereas  by  an  act  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  subsequent  proclamation  of 
Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy,  the 
United  States  has  established  the  third  week 
of  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  thus 
has  officially  recognized  and  written  into  the 
law  of  the  land  that  Ukraine.  Armenia. 
Georgia,  and  other  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  enslaved  countries  conquered  by 
aggressive  Russian  Communist  imperialism: 
and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  free 
world  that  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  these 
conquered  nations  should  be  steadfastly  kept 
alive:  and 

Whereas  House  Resolution  211  has  been 
proposed  In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood  to  create  a 
permanent  committee  to  deal  with  the  cap- 
tive nations;  therefore,  we  do  hereby 

Resolve,  That  the  UYL-NA  and  its  mem- 
bers strongly  urge  the  formation  of  such  a 
permanent  committee  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 
n 

Whereas  Russian  Communist  imperialistic 
activities  are  becoming  increasingly  arrogant 
and  belligerent  as  Indicated  by  events  in 
Berlin,  Africa,  Cuba.  Latin  America  and 
other  parts  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Russian  Communist  drive  to 
enslave  the  entire  world  Is  gaining  momen- 
tum because  of  clever  Russian  propaganda 
aided  by  general  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
free  world;  we  do  hereby 

Resolve,  That  the  UYL-NA  members 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
intensify  their  efforts  to  encourage  a  firm 
stand  of  our  people  against  further  Russian 
Communist  aggressions  and  transgressions 
and  to  disseminate  more  detailed  information 
regarding  Russian  Communist  imperialism 
exposing  the  tragic  plight  of  the  exploited 
and  almost  forgotten  people  held  in  bondage 
behind  the  Iron  Ciu-tain. 

m 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Congress  has  enacted  a 
law  allocating  a  portion  of  land  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  for  the  erection  of  a  Taras  Shev- 
chenko  Monument:  We.  therefore. 

Resolve,  That  the  UYL-NA  Shevchenko 
Monument  Committee  continue  its  coopera- 
tion with  the  Schevchenko  Monument  Com- 
mittee in  formulating  plans  in  connection 
with  raising  of  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
successful  erection  of  the  Taras  Shevchenko 
Monument  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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WbereM  the  VS.  celebration  of  the  Shev- 
cbenko  centennial  will  demonstrate  to  Mob- 
cow  that  we  are  perfectly  aware  of  and 
•jrmpathize  profoundly  with  the  freedom 
aspirations  of  the  Ultralnlan  people  and  other 
captive  nations  In  the  present  Red  Russian 
empire:  and 

Whereas  today,  as  45  million  Ulcralnlans 
enslaved  by  Communist  Russia,  work  un- 
selfishly and  xinceaslngrly  by  holding  up  Taras 
Shevchenko  as  a  shining  exponent  of  true 
liberty  and  as  their  symbol  of  Inspiration 
and  incentive  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
despotic  rule  of  Moscow:  We  do  hereby 

Resolve,  That  the  tJTL-NA  members  and 
their  friends  continue  to  xirge  the  present 
administration  for  favorable  consideration  of 
the  Issuance  of  a  champion  of  liberty  stamp 
as  a  tribute  to  Taras  Shevchenko.  the  great 
Ukrainian  poet  and  freedom  fighter. 

T 

Whereas  the  XTkrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America  is  carrying  out  an  active 
struggle  against  Russian  Communist  im- 
perialism by  exerting  every  possible  effort  to 
Inform  this  country,  and  the  world,  of  the 
plight  of  the  Ukrainian  nation,  and  the  true 
•spirations  of  her  people  for  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Ukraine:  and 

Whereas  for  over  20  years  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Conunittee  of  America  has  devoted 
and  unselfishly  dedicated  itself  to  the 
Ukrainian  cause  of  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination :  We  do  hereby 

Resolve,  That  the  UTTL-NA  executive  board 
commend  the  excellence  of  the  Ukrainian 
congress  committee  publications,  and  urge 
Its  members  to  actively  supp>ort  said  publi- 
cations through  subscriptions  and  financial 
support:  and  further 

That  the  UTL-NA  and  its  member  organi- 
zations manifest  their  support  of  the  multi- 
sided  and  varied  operations  of  the  UCCA  by 
their  generous  and  unstinting  contributions 
to  the  UCCA. 

VI 

Whereas  the  Ukrainian  fraternal  associa- 
tions, such  as  the  Ukrainian  National  As- 
sociation, Ukrainian  Worklngmen's  Associa- 
tion. Providence  Association  and  Ukrainian 
National  Aid  Association  of  Anaerlca.  have 
and  are  playing  a  vital  role  in  the  everyday 
•conomic,  political,  and  fraternal  life  of  our 
Ukrainian -Canadian  communities:  We  do 
hereby 

Resolve,  That  the  members  of  the  UTL- 
NA  and  their  friends  be  encouraged  to  join 
as  members  of  these  fraternal  organisations 
In  thetr  local  communities  and  participate 
in  their  activities. 

vn 

Whereas  the  UTL-NA  was  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  all  youth  of  Ukrainian  an- 
cestry in  the  United  States  and  Canada  Into 
an  organization  so  as  to  further  their  com- 
mon Interests;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  in  our  countries  youth 
organizations  as  yet  unaffiliated  with  the 
UTL-NA:  We  do  hereby 

itesofoe.  That  the  executive  board  explore 
all  the  possibilities  and  exert  every  effort  to 
encourage  such  youth  groups  to  join  the 
UTL-NA.  and  it  is  further  recommended 
that  the  executive  committee  board  report 
at  its  board  meetings  the  progress  made  in 
these  endeavors. 

VIII 

Whereas  members  of  the  XJTL-NA,  because 
of  thetr  ancestry  and  Ukrainian  upbringing. 
are  capable  of  enriching  the  cultural  life 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  dis- 
playing their  knowledge  of  the  XTkrainian 
language,  literature,  history,  music,  art  and 
costumes:  We  do  hereby 

Resolve,  That  the  UTL-NA  clubs  and  mem- 
bers enthusiastically  support,  promote,  and 
actively  participate  in  all  cultural  programs 
In  their  respective  communities. 


Whereas  rJie  four  Ukrainian  fratnual  or- 
ganizations have  manifested  an  interest  in 
the  strength  and  well-being  of  the  UTL-NA 
rendering  svich  financial  aid  as  was  required, 
and  making  available  valuable  space  in  their 
publications  for  UTL-NA  acUvities:  Now. 
therefore,  b«  it 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  board  of  the 
UTL-NA  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
UTL-NA  and  its  member  organizations  for 
such  Invaluable  aid. 

X 

Whereas  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  do<»  not  include  an  expert  on 
Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian  affairs  including 
the  ability  to  speak  the  two  languages;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  delegation  has  not  to 
date  made  any  serious  effort  to  explore  the 
particular  national  interests  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian and  Byelorussian  nations  as  separate 
and  apart  from  the  problems  of  Russia: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Conunittee  of  America  appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  appoint  quali- 
fied experts  to  the  U  S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  to  implement  a  more  effec- 
tual policy  pertaining  to  Ukraine  and  Byelo- 
rttssla. 

zi 

Whereas  :iie  Ukrainian  American  Veterans 
have  organized  a  national  veterans  organ- 
ization: and 

Whereas  many  Ukrainians  have  served  In 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  States: 
and 

Whereas  it  is  desired  to  have  a  strong  na- 
tional organization  representing  these  Uk- 
rainian veterans;  and 

Whereas  the  national  veterans  organiza- 
tions can  be  a  major  Influence  in  the  every- 
day social,  economic,  and  political  life  of 
Ukrainian- Americans:  We  do  hereby 

Resolve,  That  the  members  of  the  UTL-NA 
and  their  Irlends  be  encoviraged  to  organize 
local  veteran  posts,  which  would  join  the 
Ukrainian-American  Veterans  National  Or- 
ganization. 

The  resolutions  committee  was  composed 
of  John  O.  Flls.  chairman;  Edward  Popll, 
Alexander  Danko.  Michael  Zaderecky.  Mat- 
thew Pope.  Alexander  Taremko. 


[Prom  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly) 

Thb    Wo«ij>,    ths    FaEsmaNT,    and    Captivb 

Nations    Week.    1961 

The  obM>rvance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
In  1991  was  more  successful  than  that  of 
1960  or  IQfiO.  This  U  as  it  sho\Ud  be.  With 
more  experience,  a  background  of  planning, 
and  more  eSiclent  coordination  by  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee  In  Wash- 
ington, citizen  committees  in  various  sec- 
tions of  tlie  country  have  come  to  organize 
the  festivities  of  the  week  with  increased 
skill  and  performance.  One  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  week  was.  of  eotirse,  the  proc< 
lamation  issned  by  President  Kennedy. 

It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  compare 
the  conteats  of  Kennedy's  proclamation 
with  those  of  Elsenhower's  in  the  2  pre- 
ceding years.  Comparisons  along  this  line 
are.  nevertheless,  already  underway.  Por 
example,  under  the  caption  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week — An  Unfortunate  Ssrmptom,"  a 
statement  by  Representative  John  M.  Ash- 
saooK.  of  Ohio,  in  the  CoNOazsaiONAi.  Rzcoxd 
of  July  27  contends  that  the  President  "is- 
sued a  halfhearted  proclamation  which 
never  once  mentioned  the  C<»nmunistB." 
Others  point  to  the  pithy  character  of  this 
third  proclamation.  These  strictures  may 
be  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  Kenne<ly  proclamation  eliminates  the 
misleading  term  "Soviet-dominated  nations" 
which  appeared  in  the  Eisenhower  proclama- 
tions. Contrary  to  the  wording  of  the  Cap- 
tive   Nations    Week    resolution,    this    term 


caused  people  to  assiune  that  the  nations 
referred  to  are  those  under  the  domination 
of  the  Soviet  Union  rather  than  all  of  the 
captive  nations  under  the  foreign  heel  of 
Soviet  Russia.  Moreover,  the  resolved  part 
of  the  present  proclamation  stresses  ex- 
plicitly "the  jtist  aspirations  of  all  peoples 
for  national  lndep)endence  and  freedom." 
This  does  not  appear  in  either  of  the  Elsen- 
hower proclamations. 

The  fact  is  that  President  Kennedy  did 
Issue  a  proclamation  which,  it  is  reported,  he 
himself  prepared.  In  certain  fundamental 
respects,  as  Indicated  above,  it  Improves  upon 
the  previous  proclamations.  In  other  re- 
spects, also  as  shown  above.  It  could  have 
been  more  substantial  in  the  whereas  clauses 
and  more  decisive  in  spotlighting  the  myth 
of  Communist  ideology.  It  Is  hoped  that  in 
future  proclamations  there  will  be  absolutely 
no  grounds  for  complaint  and  criticism.  And 
there  Is  every  reason  to  be  confident  of  this. 
These  proclamations  are  read  widely  and 
carefully,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  well 
as  in  the  free  world.  They  reflect  the  for- 
eign policy  thinking  of  our  Government  at 
given  times.  With  the  state  of  the  world 
today,  whethlBT  one  looks  at  Berlin,  Cuba. 
Laos,  Turkestan,  or  East  Germany,  our  dis- 
played Interest  in  the  captive  nations  al- 
ways bears  Important  relevancy.  Words,  the 
cloak  of  our  ideas,  are  profoundly  conse- 
quential. 

TiiK    PowKs    or   TBZ    pbzstoent's    womos 

It  should  be  qiiite  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  words,  declarations,  and  proclamations  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  command 
and  convey  tremendous  power.  They  create 
impressions,  they  affect  minds  and  thoughts, 
and  they  influence,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
the  actions  and  activities  of  groups  and  In- 
dividuals. What  Is  not  said  in  particular 
situations  is  just  as  consequential  as  what 
Is  said. 

In  the  past  7  months  there  has  been  In- 
creasing doubt  about  the  proper  and  j\uli- 
clous  use  of  this  power  in  the  White  House. 
This  does  not  mean  the  President  alone,  but 
also  those  about  him.  Many  statements  are 
prepared  for  the  President  and.  although  the 
responsibility  for  checking  on  them  rests 
with  him.  oftentimes  circumstances  prevent 
the  giving  of  the  most  careful  attention  to 
them.  As  concerns  the  captive  nations,  the 
record  of  this  first  phase  of  the  new  admin- 
istration Is  a  checkered  and  unstable  ooie. 
It  reflects  uncertainty  of  thought  and  con- 
viction regarding  the  captive  natlona.  the 
world,  and  our  security. 

Here  is  the  record.  In  contrast  to  Eisen- 
hower's first  Inaugural  address.  President 
Kennedy's  made  no  mention  whatsoever  of 
the  captive  nations.  The  New  Frontier, 
which  the  President  defined  In  these  terms — 
"if  freedom  is  to  survive  and  prosper,  it 
will  require  the  sacrifice,  the  effort  and  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  every  citizen.  It  is 
this  effort  and  oonoern  which  makes  np  the 
New  Frontier" — obviously  did  not  Include 
the  captive  nations.  Tlien,  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message,  the  President  Inserted 
one  weak,  sentimental  sentence:  "We  must 
never  forget  our  hopes  for  the  ultimate  free- 
dom and  welfare  of  the  Eastern  European 
peoples." 

The  Cuban  fiasco  changed  this  trend 
radically.  Before  the  Amerlcsui  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  In  April,  the  President 
asked  some  to  recall  "the  long  rollcall  of 
refugees  who  cannot  now  go  back — to  Hun- 
gary, or  to  North  Korea,  or  to  North  Viet- 
nam, or  to  East  Germany,  or  to  Poland,  at 
to  any  of  the  other  lands  from  which  a 
steady  stream  of  refugees  pours  forth,  in 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  cruel  oppression 
now  holding  sway  in  their  homelands."  In 
the  same  address  he  emphasized  what  many 
have  been  declaring  for  a  decade:  "The  evi- 
dence is  clear — and  the  hour  is  late.  We 
and  our  Mends  will  have  to  face  the  fact 
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that  we  cannot  postpone  any  longer  the  real 
Issue  of  survival  Itself."  One  may  ask 
whether  the  peopltt;  of  the  non-Russian 
captive  nations  are  regarded  as  our  friends 
and.  If  so,  what  preperatlons  are  being  made 
to  enlist  them  in  the  war  of  survival? 

At  this  time  the  reply  of  the  President  to 
Khrushchev  reached  a  high  point  that 
months  ago  should  have  been  a  starting 
point:  "The  people  ol  the  United  States  be- 
lieve that  the  right  of  self-determination  Is 
fundamental  and  should  apply  throughout 
the  world.  We  reject  the  right  of  any  nar- 
row political  grouping  or  any  country  to 
arrogate  to  itself  tb*!  fxiwer  to  determine 
the  real  will  of  the  people."  Nothing  ex- 
plicit about  the  captive  nations  which 
Khrushchev  does  not  like  to  hear  but,  none- 
theless, the  meaning  1$  clear. 

In  June  the  President's  report  on  his 
European  talks  Is  nov  marked  by  confusion 
as  well  as  omission.  He  affirms  again  our 
belief  "in  a  system  of  national  freedom  and 
independence"  and  "t.hat  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence and  self-determination,  not  com- 
munism, is  the  future  of  man";  but  with  re- 
gard to  Khrushch«\'s  basic  empire,  the 
U.S.S.R..  he  speaks  of  that  "nation's  achieve- 
ments in  space"  (the  U.S.S.R.  a  nation)  and 
also  of  the  different  meanings  given  by  "the 
Soviets"  to  the  "sane  words — war.  peace, 
democracy  and  popular  will."  The  Soviets, 
or  councils  of  workors  and  peasants,  can 
scarcely  express  themselves,  and  the  colonial 
Russian  totalitarian*  who  alone  can  assign 
their  meanings  to  words,  obviously  do  not 
have  different  brain  st  ructures  from  ours  and 
Impute  meanings  they  want  for  purposes  of 
confusion,  deception,  and  division.  It  Is 
surprising  that  the  President  was  pulled  in 
by  this. 

Considering  all  of  ^Is  and  more,  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  toward  the  close  of  June  the 
London  Times  depleted  the  administration 
in  a  state  of  "polltlcfj  disarray."  With  this 
situation  prevailing,  many  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  President  would  proclaim  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  the  following  month. 
There  can  be  no  doobt  of  the  fact  that  the 
Khrushchev  message  to  Kennedy  on  our 
Independence  Day  w  is  designed  to  infiuence 
the  President  from  Issuing  the  proclamation. 
Moscow  and  its  colorlal  puppets  would  then 
have  a  propaganda  heyday.  The  issuance  of 
the  proclamation  on  our  own  Independence 
Day  would  have  had  a  compounded  effect. 
But  the  President  chose  to  release  solely  his 
statement  on  "The  Meaning  of  Liberty,"  in 
which  he  says.  "What  matters  Is  the  concrete 
meaning  that  our  words  give  our  lives.  We 
make  the  revolution  of  liberty,  not  by  what 
we  exhort  others  to  cio,  but  what  we  do  our- 
selves." 

The  proclamation  was  issued  on  July  14,  2 
days  before  the  Captive  Nations  Week  com- 
menced. But  a  weel:  after  the  period.  In  an 
otherwise  excellent  address  to  the  Nation  on 
the  Berlin  crisis,  the  President  made  a  fan- 
tastic statement  whi<:h  again  suggests  a  lack 
of  undersUnding  aaid  a  deep  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  East  European  history,  the 
captive  nations,  and  their  strategic  relation- 
ship to  us.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  but  he  did 
say:  "We  recognize  'he  Soviet  Union's  his- 
torical concerns  about  their  security  in  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe,  after  a  series  of 
ravaging  Invasions— «ind  we  believe  arrange- 
ments can  be  worked  out  which  will  help 
to  meet  those  concerns,  and  make  It  pos- 
sible for  both  security  and  freedom  to  exist 
In  this  troubled  area."  One  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  a  more  logically  confused 
and  mlxed-up  statemimt  than  this.  Also,  as 
Senator  KiATmc,  of  New  Tork,  rightly  point- 
ed out  In  the  Senpte.  "The  President  seemed 
to  be  stressing  the  rights  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  security  rather  than  the  rights  of  the 
people  there  to  self-determination,  not  only 
for  East  Berlin,  but  also  for  Cast  Germany 
and  all  of  east  and  central  Europe." 


As  to  the  fantastic  statement  Itself — first, 
it  Is  evident  that  a  state  which  has  been 
In  existence  for  less  than  40  years  could 
scarcely  have  developed  historical  concerns 
in  this  short  jjeriod.  Second,  if  the  President 
doesn't  as  yet  know,  this  empire-state  was 
created  and  built  by  the  destruction  of 
numerous  independent  non-Russian  nations 
and  states  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution.  Third,  If 
the  security  of  the  present  Red  Russian 
Empire  and  that  of  the  previous  White  Rus- 
sian Empire  is  an  object  of  our  concern,  we 
are  desperately  in  need  of  historical  train- 
ing to  see  in  what  direction  the  series  of  rav- 
aging Invasions  took  place.  According  to 
this  statement,  the  Invaded  have  now  be- 
come the  invaders.  Only  the  Russians  have 
had  the  reputation  of  distorting  and  re- 
writing history.  It  appears  someone  in  the 
administration  has  chosen  to  compete  with 
them.  And,  fourth,  the  statement  is  almost 
sublimely  self-contradictory.  Concern  for 
the  security  of  an  empire  mixes  with  freedom 
as  oil  with  water. 

raOM    THE    WXXK    TO    A    COMMITfCE 

The  above  facts,  more  than  anything  else, 
explain  why  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Capltlve  Nations  Is  a  patent  necessity. 
During  the  observance  of  the  1961  Captive 
Nations  Week  the  theme  of  creating  such 
a  committee  was  sounded  over  and  over 
again.  Throughout  the  country  countless 
Americans  recognized  the  urgent  need  for 
such  a  committee  to  serve  not  only  Con- 
gress and  the  represented  American  citizenry 
but  also — quite  necessarily — our  executive 
branch  of  the  National  Government.  The 
July  24  Issue  of  the  Congressional  Record 
gives  an  impressive  account  of  the  activities, 
festivities,  and  expressed  thoughts  of  groups 
and  individuals  who  observed  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

In  addition  to  this  theme  there  were,  of 
course,  other  ideas  furthered  by  observers  of 
the  week.  These  Included  a  firm  stand  with- 
out any  compromise  on  West  Berlin,  a  de- 
termined opposition  to  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  U.N.,  the  establishment  of  a 
Freedom  Academy,  the  activation  of  the 
Karsten  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  with  reference  to  Cuba,  the  expan- 
sion and  Improvement  of  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcasts  to  the  non-Russian  nations  in 
the  U.S.SJt.,  and  the  restoration  and  exten- 
sion of  the  "Champion  of  Liberty"  stamp 
series.  However,  the  theme  which  attracted 
most  attention  was  the  passage  of  Housat 
Resolution  211.  The  resolution  was  spon- 
sored originally  by  the  Honorable  Daniel  J. 
Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  calls  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  argumentation  in  favor  of  this  and 
similar  resolutions  has  been  set  forth  in 
detail  since  March  8  when  the  original  reso- 
lution was  submitted.  The  addresses  of 
Congressmen  Flood,  Derwinsiu,  ScaANTON, 
Halpern.  and  some  4  dozen  other  legisla- 
tors spell  out  all  the  compelling  reasons  why 
such  a  committee  Is  a  must.  The  reader 
can  profit  immensely  from  reading  the  Rec- 
ord issues  of  March  8.  March  27,  May  10, 
June  20  and  24,  and  August  3.  No  direct 
refutations  have  been  given  to  the  dozen 
and  more  reasons  cited  for  the  necessary  for- 
mation of  the  conunittee.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  once  the  measure  is  reported 
out  by  the  Rules  Committee,  it  will  pass  over- 
whelmingly in  the  House. 

Thus  in  this  project  alone  one  can  see  how 
the  world,  the  President,  and  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observances  are  tied  together. 
Through  its  investigations,  studies,  hearings, 
and  reports  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  would  fix  the  attention  of 
world  opinion  on  the  only  real  threat  to  the 
nontotalltarian  free  world,  namely  Soviet 
Russian    imperialism    and    colonialism.    It 


would  thereby  put  to  account  statements 
made  by  leaders  in  the  free  world,  as,  for 
example.  President  Sukarno's  statement  In 
June  that  It  Is  "nonsense"  to  accuse  Moscow 
and  Peiplng  of  carrying  out  Imperialist 
policies.  Furthermore,  the  work  of  such  a 
committee  would  give  the  constant  lie  to  the 
so-called  20-year  plan  launched  by  Moscow, 
particularly  by  its  disclosures  of  the  rampant 
colonialism  and  lmp>erlalism  within  the  So- 
viet Union. 

In  serving  our  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  this  committee  would  be  the 
prime  vehicle  of  public  information  and  en- 
lightenment concerning  all  of  the  captive 
nations.  It  would  be  performing  an  indis- 
pensable job  that  no  agency,  public  or  pri- 
vate. Is  doing.  And  the  salutary  results  of 
the  conunittee 's  work  and  findings  would 
help  to  prevent  the  Incurrence  of  grandiose 
statements  on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  on  the 
captive  nations  within  and  outside  it,  at  any 
high  level  of  our  Government.  Twisted  con- 
ceptions about  the  enemy  and  his  victims  are 
not  exactly  solid  grounds  for  meeting  the 
tasks  of  a  war  of  survival. 

Finally,  the  creation  of  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Captive  Nations  would  represent 
the  first  concrete  implementation  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution.  It  would 
also  be  the  fitting  response  of  Congress  to 
the  1961  Captive  Nations  Week,  to  the 
urglngs  of  millions  of  Americans  who  see  in 
it  a  powerful  means  to  ultimately  defeat 
Moscow  in  the  cold  war. 


(From  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly] 

Russian  Colonialism  in  Torkestan 

(By  Arin  Engln) 

Turkestan's  area  Is  5,500,000  square  kilo- 
meters. It  possesses  vast  prairies,  beautiful 
highlands,  and  rich  natural  resources,  and 
is  populated  by  35  million  homogenous 
Turks  with  a  highly  developed  culture  and 
historical  traditions.  Tet  this  immense 
country  has  been  colonized  by  Russians,  by 
force  of  arms,  for  roughly  the  past  one  and 
one-half  centuries.  Other  Turkish  countries 
which  have  been  overrun  by  the  Russians 
are:  Idel-Ural  (5  million) ,  Azerbaijan  (3  mil- 
lion), and  the  Crimea  (1.500,000  who  have  all 
been  deported  to  Siberia). 

Turkestan  has  been  divided  by  the  Rus- 
sian Bolshevik  imperialists  into  five  nom- 
inal republics:  Kazakh,  Uzbek,  Kirghiz, 
Turkmen,  and  Tadzhik.  In  all  live  the  same 
Turks,  speaking  the  same  language  with 
slight  local  variations,  cherishing  the  same 
historical  traditions,  believing  in  the  same 
religious  faith.  Following  the  famous 
colonial  method  of  divide  and  rule,  the  Rus- 
sians artificially  divided  this  people,  giving 
them  separate  alphabets  and  encouraging  old 
local  tribal  dialects.  In  fact,  Kazakh,  Uzbek, 
Kirghiz,  Turkmen,  and  Tadzhik  are  nothing 
but  the  old  tribal  names  of  the  ancient 
Turks.  The  Tadzhlks  alone  have  a  Persian 
strain. 

Greater  Turkestan  also  includes  eastern 
Turkestan  with  its  8  million  population, 
which  is  under  the  Chinese  Communists. 

THE  RUSSIAN  PATTEKN 

Let  us  examine  the  historical  development 
of  Russian  colonialism  in  the  ill-fated  coun- 
try of  Turkestan. 

In  the  13th  century  the  great  Turkish- 
Mongol  invasion  captured  all  the  M\iscovlte 
principalities  and  for  centuries  ruled  them. 
The  Muscovites  (Russians)  were  slaves  of  the 
Turkish  Khanates,  known  as  the  Golden 
Army,  for  centuries. 

In  1380,  Prince  Dlmitri,  after  a  battle  with 
the  Turks  on  the  River  Don,  established  the 
Muscovite  Principality,  based  on  the  myth  of 
eventual  growth  into  a  third  Rome.  The 
next  year  the  Turkish  Khan,  named  Tokta- 
mlBh,  captured  Moscow,  and  this  principality 
passed  again  under  Turkish  rule  until  1395, 
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when  Emperor  Tamerlane  revived  this  prin- 
cipality again. 

Subsequently.  VaalU  HI  established  a  wider 
independent  hegemony  over  the  Muscovite 
principalities.  His  wife  Sophia  was  the 
daughter  of  Bmperor  Constantlne  Paleolog 
in  Byaantivim  (Istanbul).  Hence  the  Rus- 
sian claim  to  Istanbul  which  caused  Rus- 
slan-Turkiah  wars  throughout  the  centuries. 

In  1647.  the  grandson  of  VasUl  III.  Ivan 
rv,  assumed  power.  He  became  known  as 
the  "Terrible"  for  his  cruelty  to  the  KAzan 
(Idel-Ural)  Txuklsh  Khanate,  which  he 
devastated  in  1564.  This  ruler,  who  killed 
his  own  son  for  fear  he  would  take  his  place. 
became  the  flrat  Russian  czar  in  the  year 
1647.  It  was  Ivan  who  established  the  Boyar 
feudal  system. 

In  1557.  Oiray  Han  of  Crimea,  leading 
a  force  of  130.000  soldiers,  attacked  and 
defeated  Ivan  decisively,  thereby  taking 
revenge  for  the  unspeakable  cruelties  com- 
mitted against  the  Kazan  (Idel-Ural)  Turk- 
ish people  in  1654.  As  a  result  of  a  short- 
sighted policy,  however.  Glray  retreated, 
leaving  behind  all  the  gains  he  had  made. 

After  the  destruction  of  Kaaan.  the  road 
to  Turkestan  was  open  to  the  Russians.  For 
centuries  they  fought  by  all  unscrupulous 
means  and  bestial  ways  to  establish  their 
colonialism  in  that  rich  and  beautiful  land. 
The  history  of  this  colonialism  la  replete 
with  atrocities  and  destruction. 

THT   rOXnt    PEKIODS    or   KtrsSIAN    COLONIALISIC 
IN    TURKESTAir 

The  first  step 

Vasill  ni  (1506-33)  moved  Mxiscovlte 
(Rxusian)  villagers  to  the  western  valleys  of 
the  Ural  Mountains.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Russiflcatlon  policy  and  the  "Drive  to 
Turkestan"  conspiracy.'  (The  same  process 
began  in  the  Crimea,  North  Caucasus  and 
Azerbaijan  a  little  later.) 

The  second  step 

EHirlng  ttie  reign  of  Peter  I,  the  Bukhara 
and  Khiva  Khanates  in  Turkestan  were 
driven  into  fighting  each  other  through  the 
efforts  of  a  Russian  fifth  column,  headed  by 
Nefesi.  The  Khiva  Khanate  was  forced  to 
ask  for  military  aid  from  Peter.  Thus  In 
Menglshlak  (on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Hazar)  the  Russians  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  first  fortress  (1704)  in  Turkestan 
proper.  In  order  to  create  artificial  famines. 
the  Russians  changed  the  course  of  the  rlT- 
ers  to  create  deserts.  Hence  the  manmade 
famine  is  not  a  new  Russian  method  of  geno- 
cide. It  was  again  applied  in  1937  in  Tur- 
kestan, killing  alKJUt  3  million  Turks,  and  in 
1938  in  Ukraine,  exterminating  about  S  mil- 
lion innocent  people  in  horrible  fashion. 
Thus  has  both  White  and  Red  Russian 
colonialism  sought  the  same  aim:  Conquest 
of  the  whole  world,  the  realisation  of  Mus- 
covite "Messiimlam"  and  the  establishment 
of  the  "third  Rome." 

Because  of  the  artificial  famine  and  the 
erection  of  the  Russian  fortress,  the  Khiva 
Khanate  turned  Into  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Russians,  and  inflicted  a  heavy  defeat  upon 
the  Russian  army  under  Bekovich  on  the 
field  of  Para-Kllamaz  near  the  city  of  Khiva. 
But  the  Russians  were  not  to  be  deterred. 

The  third  step 

The  third  step  resulted  from  the  fall  of 
Orenburg  in  Kazakhstan  and  its  conversion 
into  a  capital  city,  a  city  for  Russian  Inflltra- 
tlon  and  subversion  in  Turkestan. 

In  1803,  Russian  agents  in  Orenburg 
divided  ths  Turks  into  two  opposite  camps 
on  the  Hazar  shores.  In  the  coiurse  of  the 
fighting,  one  camp  was  driven  to  ask  help 
from  the  Riusians  in  OreniMrg.  This  was 
another  means  of  intsrferlng  in  the  affairs 
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of  T\irkestan.  as  Is  now  being  used  in  Cuba. 
Both  the  White  and  the  Red  methods  derive 
from  the  saxx^  treacherous  Russian  men- 
tality through  all  the  centuries  of  coloni- 
alism. 

In  1832,  rjie  Khiva  Prime  Minister,  Hekim 
Kushbey.  held  talks  with  the  British  dele- 
gate, Mr.  Bums.  But  again  the  Russian 
hand  was  mstrumental  in  preventing  help 
from  coming  from  Britain. 

The  British  Government,  seeing  great 
danger  looming  at  the  gates  of  India,  sent 
another  delegate,  this  time  to  the  Bukhara 
Khanate  in  1838.  The  head  of  the  Bukhara 
Khanate  was  Naserullah,  to  whom  Stodhart, 
the  British  delegate,  proffered  help  to  check 
the  Russifvn  invasion  of  Turkestan.  The 
Orenburg  Russian  agents,  however,  remained 
alert.  They  sent  messages  of  friendship  to 
NaseruUah  and  suggested  their  doing  away 
with  the  British  delegate  and  his  collabora- 
tor. Mr.  Connelly.  This  was  done  (1840). 
The  Russian  ambassador.  Buteniev.  became 
an  intimate  of  the  Bukhara  Han  NaseruUah. 
who  reigned  for  34  long  despotic  years. 

Again,  through  the  conspiratorial  efforts 
of  Russian  agents  in  1842,  All  KuU,  the  Han 
of  Khiva.  Elgned  a  treaty  with  Russian  dele- 
gate Perovsky,  according  to  which  Russian 
fortifications  could  be  built  along  the  Sey- 
hun  River  within  the  boundary  of  the  Khiva 
Khanate. 

The  Khtinate  of  Hokant  attacked  these 
fortifications  time  and  again  in  a  truly  val- 
iant spirit.  Por  Perovsky  this  was  an  excuse 
to  capture  the  great  city  of  Akmesjlt  in 
1868,  right  after  the  Russo- Turkish  war  in 
the  Crime;*. 

In  answer  to  the  sharp  protests  of  Turkey 
and  Great  Britain,  Russia  made  the  Infamous 
Oortschakciff  Declaration,  by  which  she 
claimed  the  "legitimacy"  of  these  Invasions, 
because  they  comprised  a  "civilizing  divine 
right  mission." 

The  fourth  step 

The  year  of  1864  marked  the  turning  point 
in  the  history  at  ill-fated  Turkestan.  That 
year  a  Russian  army  under  the  command  of 
Chernaiev  attacked  T&shkent,  the  principal 
city  of  Turkestan.  At  the  outset,  10.000  men 
of  the  Han  achieved  a  brilliant  victory,  de- 
spite scanty  arms  and  InsuflBcient  training. 
But  Chernaiev,  with  better  equipment  and 
numerical  superiority,  launched  another  at- 
tack, this  time  capturing  the  city  and  com- 
mitting unspeakable  horrors  and  atrocities. 
It  was  a  typical  Instance  of  the  Russian 
"civilizing"  mission  in  the  East. 

The  King  of  Bukhara.  Monsaffereddln. 
thereupon  declared  a  holy  war  on  the  in- 
vading Russians.  In  1868.  the  Russian  Ro- 
manovsky,  enjoying  numerical  superiority 
as  well  as  that  of  equipment,  defeated  a 
Turkish  army  of  40,000  and  captured  the 
most  important  parts  of  Turkestan.  In  1868, 
with  36.(XiO  men.  the  second  great  city. 
Samarkand,  was  conquered.  Kauffman  be- 
came the  first  "butcher"  governor  of  Turke- 
stan, as  Khnishchev  was  to  become  In  the 
highly  cultured  country  of  Ukraine. 

This  pattern  of  colonialism  in  Turkestan 
was  followed  by  the  Reds  during  the  period 
of  1917-32.  and  down  the  years  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

Russia  IS  now  using  communism  as  a 
means  to  her  cent\iriee-old  program  of 
world  conquest.*  What  the  West  must  do  U 
to  wage  a  more  intensified  psychological 
war  with  more  concrete  means,  with  more 
specialized  personnel,  especially  taking  the 
captive  nations  problem  in  hand  more 
effectively.  It  must  help  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples by  all  means  to  achieve  their  independ- 
ence, a  development  which  would  automat- 
ically signify  the  end  of  the  Russian 
imperium.  ELence  these  subjugated  nations 
are  o\ir  greatest  allies.    With  their  help,  ths 


West  can  achieve  the  downfall  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire  without  any  mutually  destruc- 
tive atomic  war. 

A  West  Point  for  psychological  warfare 
ought  be  established  in  the  leading  country 
of  the  world,  the  United  States  of  America. 
Here  personnel  can  be  trained  and  tactics 
and  strategies  explored  and  crystailised. 
With  proper  goveriunental  leadership,  the 
West  can  speedily  wrest  the  initiative  from 
the  Russians  in  the  cold  war.  Their  sub- 
sequent downfall  would  then  become  a  po- 
litical and  sociological  inevitability. 


MR.  DYKSTRAS  SUGGESTION 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Kennedy  has  called 
on  all  Americans  to  rise  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities at  this  crucial  time  when 
the  Communists  are  stepping  up  their 
activities  all  across  the  world.  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  some,  happily  not 
in  this  body,  who  have  raised  doubts 
over  our  ability  to  compete  with  the 
Soviets  In  the  space  age.  I  carmot  agree 
with  these  doubting  Thomases,  because 
I  believe  tliat  free  people  in  a  free  econ- 
omy can  successfully  meet  the  industrial 
and  sclentiilc  skills  which  have  given  our 
people  the  highest  standard  of  living  of 
any  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

It  Is  true,  however,  that  a  dictatorship 
can  force  its  people  to  respond  to  the 
demands  of  its  government,  while  our 
country  must  depend  on  a  voluntary  ef- 
fort by  our  people  in  peacetime. 

This  is  why  I  was  delighted  to  learn 
of  the  announcement  made  this  week  by 
Mr.  John  Dykstra.  president  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  that  Ford  is  committed  to  an 
all-out  effort  to  assist  our  Government 
in  meeting  the  space  challenge,  and  has 
pledged  the  fuU  resources  of  his  company 
to  this  eSort.  AH  Americans  have  reason 
to  cheer  this  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Henry 
Pord  n  and  Mr.  Dykstra  for  this  positive 
action  in  the  national  mterest  I  hope 
that  all  business  organizations,  large  and 
small,  will  respond  to  Mr.  Dykstra's  re- 
quest that  American  Industry  place  the 
full  weight  of  its  great  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  our  Government  and  its  peo- 
ple. If  it  does,  the  free  world  can  be  as> 
sured  that  the  United  States  wlD  meet 
its  responsibilities  and  prove  that  free 
men  can  move  ahead  and  stay  ahead  of 
the  Communist  world  in  this  age  of 
outer  space. 


•Dr.  Baymlm  Hbylt,   "T^irtteatan.-   1987. 
Bona. 


UNION  AND  ECHO  REACHES  NEW 
MILESTONE 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  then 
objection  to  ttie  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Ybilt? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  DDLSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cath- 
olic Union  and  Echo,  a  Catholic  news- 
paper in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  recently  enlarged 
its  editorial  offices.  In  dedicating  and 
blessing  this  addition,  the  Most  Reverend 
Joseph  A.  Burke,  bishop  of  Buffalo,  said: 

This  newspaper  has  defended  principles 
that  were  not  invented  by  men  but  were  re- 
vealed by  the  living  God.  It  will  continue 
to  perform  that  vital  task  for  the  enlighten- 
ment and  progress  rot  only  of  our  country, 
but  of  God's  holy  chiu'ch. 

The  observance  marked  completion  of 
a  second-floor  adcation  containing  edi- 
torial, advertising,  and  general  office 
space  for  the  89-year-old  publication. 
The  official  newspaper  of  the  diocese  of 
Buffalo,  it  has  a  circulation  of  46,000. 

The  addition  provides  5,000  more 
square  feet  of  space  for  production  of 
the  i>aper  and  makes  possible  a  re- 
arrangement and  expansion  of  printing 
facilities  on  the  first  floor. 

Alfred  H.  Kirc^lhofer,  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  who  spoke  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  building  at  the 
site  in  1933,  noted  today: 

This  is  a  significant  day  because  no  other 
publication  in  Buffalo  within  a  period  of  28 
years  has  had  to  double  the  anK>unt  of  floor 
space  it  occupies. 

Continuing,  Mi*.  Kirchhofer  called  at- 
tention to  the  inierrelationship  of  the 
art  of  writing  and  printing  to  the  de- 
velopment of  all  publications,  secular  and 
religious. 

He  observed  that  Catholic  publishers 
are  expressing  themselves  Increasingly 
on  social  Issues  which  affect  the  Catholic 
population  and  tlie  entire  community. 
He  quoted  a  recent  description  by  His 
Holiness  Pope  Jolin  XXIII  In  speaking 
of  the  high  standards  set  for  newspapers. 

The  pontiff  told  a  convention  of  Italian 
journalists  that  their  work  constitutes 
a  "difficult  and  serious  profession,"  whose 
members  must  have  "the  delicacy  of  a 
doctor,  the  versiitility  of  a  literary 
scholar,  the  intuition  of  a  Jurist,  and  an 
educator's  sense  of  responsibility." 

Msgr.  Francis  J.  O'Connor,  the  editor 
in  chief,  termed  tlie  occasion  a  time  for 
gratitude  and  rededication. 

Commending  ttiC  staff  of  the  paper, 
he  said  that  "all  have  shown  what  the 
church  means  when  she  speaks  of  the 
golden  age  of  tht  laity."  He  said  the 
addition  to  the  bviilding  is  a  symbol  of 
"their  joint  effort  in  ideas  and  in  serv- 
ice." 

Mayor  Sedita  cited  the  expansion  as 
a  sign  of  growth  end  success.  "It  is  the 
earned  and  deserved  reward  for  faithful 
adherence  to  certain  concepts  of  mission 
and  responsibility  which  have  marked 
the  existence  of  tlie  Catholic  Union  and 
Echo,"  he  said. 

Cy  B.  King,  executive  editor  of  the 
Courier- Express,  commended  the  dioc- 
esan pubLcation  on  its  growth  and  re- 
maiked ; 

We  complement  one  another  in  our  re- 
porting of  matters  important  to  the  citizens 
of  this  community.  The  Catholic  Union  and 
Echo  does  a  Job  for  Buffalo  and  the  diocese 
which,  in  its  breadth  and  depth,  we  never 
could  hope  to  do. 

By  the  same  token,  the  dally  papers  do 
a  Job  of  furthering  community  understand- 


ing by  the  publication  of  articles  and  news 
of  religious  objectives  and  Ideals  that  pos- 
sibly would  not  reach  those  of  other  faiths 
by  other  means. 

Joseph  P.  Driscoll.  associate  editor  of 
Catholic  Union  and  Echo,  was  master 
of  ceremonies. 

Open  house  was  held  for  nuns  of  the 
diocese  from  3  to  5  o'clock,  and  for 
friends  of  the  newspapers  from  8  to  10  in 
the  evening. 

The  editorial  that  follows  appeared  in 
the  Buffalo  Courier-EJxpress  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1961: 

Union  and  Echo  Reaches  New  Mo-estone 

The  Courier-Express  today  Joins  in  western 
New  Yorkers'  tribute  to  the  Catholic  Union 
and  Echo,  official  newspaper  of  the  Catholic 
diocese  of  Buffalo,  upon  the  dedication  of 
the  publication's  newly  expanded  editorial 
oflices  and  mechanical  facilities. 

Down  through  the  years  the  Union  and 
Echo  has  maintained  the  highest  newsf>aper 
standards  In  reporting  the  progress  of  the 
diocese  as  well  as  explaining  and  interpreting 
the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  its 
laity  and  non-Catholics  as  weU. 

As  succinctly  stated  by  Cy  B.  King,  execu- 
tive editor  of  the  Courier -Express:  "We  com- 
plement one  another  in  our  reporting  of 
matters  Important  to  the  citizens  of  this 
community.  The  Catholic  Union  and  Echo 
does  a  job  for  Buffalo  and  the  diocese  which, 
in  Its  breadth  and  depth,  we  never  could 
hope  to  do.  By  the  same  token,  the  daily 
papers  do  a  Job  of  furthering  conununity 
understanding  by  the  publication  of  articles 
and  news  of  religious  objectives  and  ideals 
that  possibly  would  not  reach  those  of  other 
faiths  by  other  means." 

We  feel  certain  that  the  new  addition  to 
the  Union  and  Echo  is  only  one  of  many  such 
progressive  strides  that  will  be  taken  in  the 
future  as  the  newspaper  expands.  In  present 
and  future  attainments  we  wish  our  neigh- 
bor publication  continued  success. 


CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 
REPORTS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
15TH  DISTRICT  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  obj'-ction. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  present  my  sixth  annual  report 
to  the  people  of  my  district  on  my  stew- 
ardship in  the  Congress.  I  have  filed 
such  a  report  with  my  constituents  at 
the  end  of  each  session  of  Congress  dur- 
ing which  I  have  been  privileged  to  rep- 
resent them  and  their  interests. 

During  this  session,  I  ag^n  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  have 
achieved  significant  seniority  on  both  of 
these  committees,  and  now  have  the 
honor  of  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  of  the 
latter  committee.  The  subcommittee  is 
respK)nsible  for  scientific  research  and 
study  of  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

I  have  appeared  before  appropriate 
committees  testifying  in  favor  of  legisla- 
tion  to  liberalize   social   security,   and 


have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  energy  to 
study  and  sponsorship  of  new  concepts 
of  this  system  to  offer  more  and  better 
protection  to  our  people.  The  program 
for  medical  care  for  the  aged  within  the 
social  security  system,  on  which  the 
Congress  is  expected  to  act  next  year, 
for  example,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
retirement  age  with  full  benefits,  are 
both  examples  of  legislation  in  this  field 
which  I  have  sponsored  since  I  fii'st  came 
to  Congress  6  years  ago. 

I  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  securing 
authorization  of  funds  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  securities  market  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
determine  whether  the  small  investor  is 
being  adequately  protected  by  existing 
law. 

My  vigorous  stipport  has  been  given  to 
legislation  protecting  our  consumers, 
not  only  from  price  gouging  in  natural 
gas  and  other  commodities,  but  also 
from  dangerous,  adulterated,  filthy, 
and  contaminated  foods,  dnigs,  and 
cosmetics. 

I  have  supported  school  construction 
legislation,  and  have  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported tax  measures  closing  loopholes 
and  reducing  the  income  tax  of  those  in 
the  lower  brackets  by  raising  the  indi- 
vidual exemption. 

I  maintain  two  oflBces  to  serve  my  con- 
stituents, one  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
one  in  Detroit  at  7310  Grand  River  Av- 
enue, where  I  will  again  be  availsible,  this 
fall,  to  meet  with  my  constituents  on 
their  problems. 

I.  LXCISLATION  INTBODUCXD  BT  THE  HONOSABLC 
JOHN  D.  DINGELL  WHICH  HAS  BECOMX  LAW 
DURING  THE   PAST   TEAR 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  several  bills  which  I  intro- 
duced passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 
They  are: 

HJl.4038:  The  Blatnlk-Smith-Dingell 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1961. 
The  act  provides  new  and  stricter  Fed- 
eral sanctions  against  the  polluters  of 
our  Nation's  water  supply,  and  increases 
Federal  grants  to  States  and  municipali- 
ties for  pollution  abatement  works.  The 
bill  was  endorsed  by  all  conservation, 
municipal,  and  public  health  groups,  and 
will  result  in  a  real  cleanup  of  our  pol- 
luted waters. 

Hil.  3874:  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
were  enacted  as  one  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1961.  It  provides 
for  reduction  of  the  retirement  age  for 
men  under  the  Social  Security  Act  from 
65  to  62. 

Other  pieces  of  legislation,  of  which  I 
was  one  of  several  sponsors,  and  for 
which  I  have  worked  for  a  number  of 
years,  were  enacted  into  law  this  session. 
Among  these  were  the  bills  which  raised 
the  minimum  montiily  primaiy  benefits 
under  social  security  from  $33  to  $40,  in- 
creased widow's  benefits,  and  included 
ctiUdren  of  the  unemployed  under  the 
aid-to-dependent-chlldren   program. 

I  was  also  a  cosponsor  of  the  Tempo- 
rary Unemployment  Compensation  Act, 
and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  and 
had  the  immense  pleasure  of  seeing  my 
6-year  fight  for  a  minimum  wage  of 
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$1.25  an  hour  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion  with  passage  of  legislation 
slmUar  to  my  bill  HJl.  2412. 

n.  OTHm  LICISLATION  IimiODUCn)  BT  TH« 
HONOKABLX  JOHK  D.  DINCELL  DXTSINO  THK 
87TH   CONGRESS.    1ST  SESSION 

I  introduced  many  other  measiires 
during  this  past  session,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
which  no  action  has  as  yet  been  taken. 
However,  my  constituents  may  be  sure 
that  I  shall  continue  to  press  for  the 
passage  of  such  measures  as  these: 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

H.R.  4084:  Would  establish  Federal 
standards  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  guarantee  benefits  equal  to  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  worker's 
weekly  wage,  but  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  average  wage  prevailing  in 
the  State,  for  a  minimiun  of  39  weeks. 
This  bill  would  have  provided  the  aver- 
age Michigan  worker  during  the  recent 
recession  with  an  additional  $19  weekly 
in  benefits  for  the  period  for  which  un- 
employment comp>ensation  may  now  be 
paid,  and  also  would  have  provided  $49 
per  week  for  an  additional  13  weeks. 
These  two  provisions,  taken  together, 
woxild  have  pumped  a  badly  needed  $1.3 
billion  of  additional  piurchasing  power 
into  the  American  economy. 

H.R.  6715:  Under  this  measure,  the 
Veterans'  Administrator  and  the  Federal 
Housing  Administrator  would  establish 
funds  in  areas  of  substantial  labor  sur- 
plus which  would  be  self-liquidating, 
and  would  be  used  to  protect  owners  of 
homes  subject  to  VA-  and  FHA-insxu-ed 
mortgages  from  default  for  1  year  while 
unemployed,  and  for  30  days  after  reem- 
ployment. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

H.R.  2413.  A  bill  to  make  it  an  unfair 
labor  practice  to  discriminate  in  hiring 
imjustly  on  account  of  age.  This  would 
help  solve  one  of  the  gravest  imemploy- 
ment  problems  of  those  of  middle  age  or 
older. 

H.R.  101.  This  bill,  the  first  civU 
rights  legislation  to  be  introduced  in  this 
Congress,  is  an  omnibus  bill  to  outlaw 
discrimination  in  voting,  housing,  trans- 
portation, and  employment,  and  to 
create  a  Federal  Fair  Elmployment  Prac- 
tices Commission  with  strong  authority 
to  outlaw  discrimination  in  employment. 

H.R.  102.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  to  file 
civil  actions  for  injunction  on  behalf 
of  citizens  whose  civil  rights  are  threat- 
ened or  interfered  with. 

H.R.  103.  A  strong  antilynching  bill  to 
prohibit  and  pimish  such  violence  when 
inspired  by  the  race,  creed,  or  color  of 
the  victim. 

H.R.  104.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  mean- 
ingful Federal  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Commission  with  real  authority  to 
halt  discrimination  in  emplojrment  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

House  Joint  Resolution  3.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  establishing  uniform 
national  suffrage  by  eliminating  all 
restrictions  on  voting  except  for  age  and 
reasonable  length -of -residence  require- 
ments.  This  provision  was  recommended 


by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  its 
recent  report  on  voting. 

NATIONAL  COHTRlBtJTORT    HEALTH   INStnUNCZ 

H.R.  4413  would  establish  a  national 
program  of  contributory  health  insur- 
ance, and  thus  make  adequate  medical 
care  available  to  all,  on  a  prepaid  basis. 
Under  this  program,  the  patient  may 
choose  his  own  doctor,  and  the  doctor 
cannot  b<;  forced  to  take  any  patient  he 
does  not  want. 

SOCIAL    SXCXnUTT 

H.R.  4602:  A  bill  to  liberalize  the  defi- 
nition of  ];>ermanent  and  total  disability 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit 
those  who  are  so  disabled  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  continuing  work  in  their  reg- 
ular employment  to  retire  without  wait- 
ing for  age  62.  This  will  ipermit  many 
now  denied  benefits  under  the  unduly 
harsh  disability  provisions  of  social  se- 
curity to  secure  desperately  needed  help. 

H.R.  5401  would  reduce  the  retirement 
age  for  men  to  age  60  and  for  women  to 
55.  and  eliminate  reduction  of  benefits 
on  account  of  early  retirement. 

H.R.  5891  would  continue  payment  of 
siuTivor  and  other  benefits  to  children 
attending  school  up  to  age  21,  rather 
than  the  present  age  of  18. 

H.R.  4309:  The  administration's  pro- 
posed Retired  Persons  Medical  Insur- 
ance Act,  providing  for  hospitalization, 
skilled  nursing,  outpatient,  and  nursing 
home  care  for  persons  receiving  retire- 
ment benefits.  I  was  one  of  the  first 
sponsors  of  this  measure,  and  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  hearings  have  al- 
ready been  held  and  further  action  is 
scheduled  for  next  year. 

TAXATION 

H.R.  2409  and  2410:  These  bills  would 
raise  the  individual  exemption  to  $700 
and  $800.  respectively.  For  a  family  of 
four  in  the  lowest  taxable  income 
bracket,  this  would  mean  an  additional 
$80  or  $160  of  purchasing  power  per 
year. 

H.R.  2408  would  eliminate  the  10-per- 
cent Federal  excise  tax  on  automobiles 
to  help  provide  jobs  for  oiu-  automobile 
workers. 

LEGISLATIVE    RECORD    OF    THE    B7TH    CONGRESS, 
1ST     SESSION 

By  means  of  the  closest  of  coopera- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  a  Democratic  87th 
Congress,  and  a  Democratic  President. 
John  P.  Kennedy,  have  made  an  ex- 
traordinary record  of  creative  action  in 
the  last  9  months. 

A  primary  objective  of  the  Democratic 
program  was  reorganization  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  to  make  it  more 
responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  House 
and  to  make  it  more  difBcult  for  the 
forces  of  reaction  to  utilize  that  body  as 
an  obstructive  instrument.  This  reor- 
ganization, of  which  I  was  one  of  the 
first  and  most  determined  advocates,  was 
speedily  accomplished,  and  liberal 
measures,  among  the  first  of  which  were 
those  for  the  relief  of  the  imemployed 
and  hungry,  followed  quicldy. 

ANTIRKCESSION     ACTION 

Both  the  President  and  Congress  acted 
quickly  to  end  the  recession  of  1960-61. 


By  Executive  order,  the  President 
doubled  the  amount  of  surplus  foods  go- 
ing to  each  needy  family  and  began 
utilization  of  the  food  stamp  legislation, 
which  I  sponsored  last  session  and  which 
the  previous  administration  had  ignored, 
in  a  number  of  cities  including  Detroit. 
Early  distribution  was  made  of  tax  re- 
funds and  veterans'  insurance  dividends 
to  bolster  purchasing  power. 

The  Congress  quickly  enacted  extended 
unemployment  compensation  coverage, 
on  a  temporary  basis,  for  600.000  unem- 
ployed workers.  It  also  passed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  the  benefits  of  the  aid-to- 
dependent-children  program  to  children 
of  the  imemployed.  providing  over  $200.- 
000  over  a  14-month  period  to  750.000 
needy  children  and  250,000  needy  adults. 
Both  of  these  measures  helped  break  the 
back  of  the  recession,  but  to  its  everlast- 
ing discredit,  the  Michigan  Legislature 
has  denied  the  children  of  our  unem- 
ployed $20  million  by  refusing  to  enact 
legislation  to  carry  out  provisions  of  this 
act. 

To  provide  assistance  to  areas  of  high, 
persistent  unemployment,  like  Detroit, 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act.  of  which  I  was  one  of  the 
first  sponsors.  This  act  makes  funds 
available  for  redevelopment  planning, 
industrial  and  commercial  development 
projects,  public  facility  construction,  and 
subsistence  payments  to  workers  engaged 
in  approved  training  and  retraining  pro- 
grams. 

The  Congress  enacted  milestone 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
including  among  other  things  reduction 
in  the  retirement  age  to  62,  of  which  I 
was  a  sponsor.  This  bill  raised  the  mini- 
mum primary  benefits  from  $33  per 
month  to  $40  per  month  and  gave  new 
coverage  to  160,000  persons  previously 
excluded  because  of  lack  of  necessai-y 
quarters  of  coverage. 

LEGISLATION   TO  INITIATE   NEW  SOCIAL   PROGRESS 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  made  public 
housing  available  to  100.000  more  low- 
income  families,  aided  cities  in  preserva- 
tion of  open  spaces  and  establishment 
of  public  parks,  and  liberalized  FHA 
mortgages  by  reducing  downpayments 
and  extending  the  duration  of  the  amor- 
tization period. 

This  session  of  Congress  saw  the  first 
major  expansion  of  coverage  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  since  the  original 
act  was  passed  in  1938.  The  new  law 
covers  3.8  million  workers  previously  un- 
protected, provides  pay  raises  for  1.9 
million  others,  and  raises  the  minimum 
wage  to  $1.25  per  hour  by  two  steps.  Pew 
of  our  workers  in  Michigan  will  be  bene- 
fited directly.  However,  this  may  stop 
the  movement  of  industry  from  our  State 
to  lower  wage  areas. 

Strong  water  pollution  control  legis- 
lation was  enacted,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  whole  series  of  national  parks 
has  been  provided  for  by  appropriation 
of  funds  for  purchase  of  land. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

Because  of  the  new  threats  to  world 
peace  manufactured  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Congress  unanimously  provided  the 
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administration-requested  $6  billion  for 
Increased  missile  programs — Including  a 
doubling  of  tho  Polaris  program — in- 
creased bomber  alerts,  and  new  weapons 
and  increased  persoimel  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  The  Congress  also 
doubled,  at  President  Kennedy's  request, 
the  funds  for  America's  program  of 
space  exploration. 

For  the  first  time,  adequate  civil  de- 
fense was  provided  for,  with  a  $207  mil- 
lion fallout  shel';er  program  and  a  reor- 
ganization of  tLe  administration  of  the 
program. 

Congress  also  took  a  new  and  impor- 
tant step  in  national  defense  by  enact- 
ing the  administration's  plan  for  a  Dis- 
armament Agency.  This  new  Agency 
will  be  responsible  for  providing  the  re- 
search and  the  tools  necessary  for  the 
writing  of  new  U.S.  policies  to  achieve 
effective  and  biliiXeral  disarmament  with 
safeguards  and  lor  new  methods  to  seize 
initiative  in  this  area  from  the  Com- 
munists. 

FOCIGN    POLICY 

The  vigor  of  ttie  Kermedy  administra- 
tion, and  its  close  cooperation  with  the 
Congress,  was  manifested  many  times 
over  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 
The  Peace  Corpt;  was  established  to  give 
young  Americans  a  chance  to  make  a 
personal  contribution  toward  building 
good  will  for  America  and  to  give  sub- 
stantial aid  to  new  nations  lacking  in 
essential  skills. 

The  new  alliance-for-progress  pro- 
gram will  make  available  $600  million 
to  help  our  Latin  American  neighbors 
help  themselves. 

The  food-for-peace  program,  ex- 
panded and  revitalized  by  Congress  at 
the  President's  request,  has  been  enthu- 
siastically received  as  an  outstanding 
way  to  reduce  world  tension  and  aid  the 
world's  hungry  by  utilization  of  surplus 
American  foods. 

The  Congress  has  also  recently  appro- 
priated almost  $4.2  billion  for  other  types 
of  foreign  aid  under  a  new  approach, 
which  for  the  first  time  will  emphasize 
self-help  and  loans  rather  than  outright 
grants. 

COKBUMKB     PROTECnOM 

The  Federal  regulatory  agencies  have 
undergone  extensive  administrative  re- 
organization for  greater  efiQciency.  Con- 
sumer-oriented appointees  have  given 
new  direction  to  their  respective  pro- 
grams and  will  insure  better  protec- 
tion for  the  American  consumer  and 
homemaker. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
received  appropriations  for  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  number  of  its  inspec- 
tors, to  better  enable  it  to  protect  the 
American  people  from  unsafe  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

CIVTL     RIGHTS 

The  Congress  extended  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  2  years.  Unfor- 
tunately. I  was  not  able  to  secure  com- 
plete acceptance  of  my  bill.  H.R.  6879, 
to  make  the  Civfl  Rights  Commission  a 
permanent  agency,  but  liberal  forces  in 
Congress  did  extend  the  agency  for  a 
further  2-year  term.  The  work  of  this 
agency  is  too  valuable  to  let  it  die. 


I  joined  with  the  Attorney  General  in 
urging  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  establish  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  halt  unlawful  racial  segregation 
on  buses  and  in  bus  terminal  facilities. 
These  rules  have  just  been  adopted  by 
the  ICC  and  will  permit  further  prog- 
ress in  the  battle  for  first-class  citizen- 
ship for  minority  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  there  has 
never  been  a  time  in  American  history 
when  the  President  and  the  Congress 
have  worked  together  so  closely  and  ef- 
fectively and  have  achieved  more  under 
such  difficult  circumstances.  There  are 
those  who  criticize  our  actions  on  the 
grounds  that  all  this  efficiency  is  costing 
too  much,  and  excoriate  what  we  have 
done  because  there  will  be  a  budget  defi- 
cit of  $5.9  billion  this  year.  To  them  I 
would  point  out  that  32  percent  of  this 
spending,  half  of  which  is  to  be  repaid, 
was  necessary  to  break  the  recession. 
Over  half  of  this  deficit  is  occasioned 
by  additional  spending  for  our  national 
defense.  The  gravity  of  the  domestic 
and  world  situations  which  the  Kermedy 
administration  and  the  87th  Congress  in- 
herited, required  vigorous  action  and  the 
substantial  expenditures  made  to  protect 
our  country  and  restore  our  economy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  next  session  of 
Congress  will  be  as  fruitful  as  this  one. 
and  I  pledge  to  devote  my  energies  to 
that  end. 


SA"VTNGS  IN  DEFENSE 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missoui-i  (Mr.  Cxtrtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  a  statement  from  the  fioor  on  July 
12  entitled  "Defense  and  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibilities." I  cited  that  President  Ken- 
nedy proposed  increased  sjiending  ol  al- 
most $12  biUion.  most  of  which  was  for 
nondefense  spending.  Further,  that  it 
would  probably  be  necessary  to  spend  an 
additional  $3  to  $5  billion  for  defense 
purposes.  I  said  then,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  any  defense  effort  which  is 
necessary  to  our  security  should  be 
made;  and  that  these  expenses  could 
and  should  be  met  out  of  current  reve- 
nues. However.  I  pwinted  out  that,  in 
view  of  the  staggering  increase  in  pro- 
posed spending,  the  President  should 
tell  the  American  people  how  the  some- 
what confiicting  and  competing  military 
and  nonmilitai-y  programs  will  be  simul- 
taneously accomplished  without  de- 
stro3nng  confidence  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  an  event  which  would  serve  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  purpose  Ijetter  than  al- 
most any  oth»-  possible  occurrence. 

Now  at  least  I  am  encouraged  that  in 
our  defense  spending — under  Secretary 
McNamara — there  is  recognition  that 
we  must  not  destroy  confidence  in  our 
dollar  through  waste  and  duplication  In 


conflicting  and  competing  programs. 
The  Secretary's  action  in  establishing  a 
imified  Defense  Supply  Agency  report- 
ing directly  to  the  Secretary  is  a  signal 
and  major  step  toward  effecting  saving? 
in  our  defense  expenditure.  It  can 
eliminate  much  of  the  waste  and  dupli- 
cation within  the  military  supply  sys- 
tems. This  is  something  which  the  Con- 
gress has  long  urged  and  was  a  major 
recommendation  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion. It  can  bring  about  great  savings 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  de- 
fense effort.  The  Secretary  deserves  the 
full  support  of  the  Congress  and  the 
public  in  his  implementation  of  this  ac- 
tion. 


MAKING     ILLEGITIMACY     PAY     SO 

WE  HA"VE  MORE  IT  .LEGITIMATES 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttrtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recorb 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  evidence  is  now  fairly  conclusive 
that  the  maimer  in  which  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  is  being  regulated  at  the 
Federal  level  regardless  of  the  wishes  of 
the  States  and  the  local  communities 
encourages  illegitimacy  and  the  raising 
of  children  in  immoral  atmospheres. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  today,  this 
inhiunane  system  is  conducted  in  the 
guise  of  humanitarianism.  and  smear 
tactics  have  been  employed  against  any- 
one who  dares  raise  criticism.  Critics 
of  the  system  have  been  depicted  in 
words  and  cartoons  as  being  uns3rmpa- 
thetic  to  children.  Herb  Block's  recent 
cartoon  of  S^oator  Barrt  Goldwatee 
and  the  little  child  is  only  one  example 
of  the  viciousness  employed  by  these 
pseudohumanltarians. 

Now  let  us  all  agree,  as  we  do  agree, 
that  aid  to  dependent  children  is  to  help 
the  children  and  not  the  parents.  We 
also  agree  that  whenever  possible  a  child 
should  be  kept  with  the  parent ;  children 
as  infants  or  of  young  age  should  be 
kept  with  the  mother,  where  there  is  a 
conflict  between  parents.  We  also 
should  agree,  but  herein  lies  the  area  of 
disagreement,  that  the  guiding  star 
should  be  healthy,  moral  home  environ- 
ment for  the  child.  Perhaps  there  is 
agreement  here,  but  there  is  disagree- 
ment in  what  constitutes  healthy,  moral 
home  envii'onment. 

I  believe  that  a  second  illegitimate 
birth  by  a  mother  is  persuasive  evidence 
that  a  home  run  by  that  mother  consti- 
tutes an  immoral  atmosphere.  When  I 
say  that  it  is  persuasive  evidence,  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  evidence  cannot  be 
rebutted,  but  it  does  mean  that  rebuttal 
evidence  should  be  extraordinarily  strong 
in  order  to  overcome  the  presumption. 

The  finding  that  a  mother  giving  birth 
to  a  second  illegitimate  child  carmot 
maintain  a  moral  homelife  applies  to 
all  children,  not  just  the  new  one.    It 
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does  not  mean,  and  should  In  no  sense 
mean,  that  aid  to  the  illegitimate  chil- 
dren is  cut  off.  It  simply  means  that  the 
payments  for  the  children  should  no 
longer  be  made  to  the  mother,  but 
should  be  made  to  an  appointed  curator 
and  paid  over  to  the  person  or  institu- 
tion whlCy  provides  the  child,  or  chil- 
dren, with  the  healthy  and  moral  home 
atmosphere.  Certainly  a  foster  home  is 
second  best  to  a  moral  home  maintained 
by  a  natural  parent,  but  it  is  certainly 
superior  to  an  immoral  home  maintained 
by  a  natural  parent.  Many  fine  Ameri- 
cans have  been  products  of  foster  homes 
and  foster  institutions.  There  is  noth- 
ing shameful  or  degrading  about  foster 
parents  or  orphanages,  although  there  is 
something  degrading  about  the  tactics 
employed  by  certain  people  who  go 
around  suggesting  that  there  is  degrada- 
tion. These  same  people  are  hard  at 
work  trying  to  make  'means  tests." 
which  we  employ  for  so  many  different 
puri)oses  in  our  laws  and  institutions, 
degrading.  A  means  test  can  be  so  ad- 
ministered as  to  make  it  degrading,  but 
likewise  it  can  be  so  administered  as  to 
make  it  honorable,  such  as  a  young 
student  being  awarded  a  college  scholar- 
ship. 

I  am  setting  out  a  letter  I  wrote  to  a 
social  worker  2  years  ago  in  which  I  dis- 
cussed this  same  issue.  I  hope  we  will 
remove  the  Federal  hand  of  obstruction 
which  is  prohibiting  our  States  and  com- 
munities both  from  moving  ahead  to 
minimize  the  incidence  of  illegitimacy 
and  from  improving  the  moral  homelif e 
of  the  children  who  have  had  the  mis- 
fortime  to  be  bom  out  of  wedlock.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  which  will 
attain  this  objective. 

Febkuakt  26,  1959. 

Dbai  Mk. :  Thank  you  very  much  for 

yova  letter  of  February  4,  1959.  I  appreciate 
very  much  discussing  with  you  these  impor- 
tant philosophic  criteria  that  lie  at  the  base 
of  some  of  our  social  legislation.  I  thought 
your  letter  was  Intelligent  and  expressive. 

Tou  have  stated  our  area  of  agreement  and 
disagreement  correctly.  I  do  believe  that  an 
unwed  mother  with  several  illegitimate  chil- 
dren has  demonstrated  that  she  Is  incapable 
of  promoting  a  normal  home  life  for  her  chil- 
dren. I  don't  think  I  would  go  so  far  as  to 
state  that  this  is  an  irrefutable  demonstra- 
tion but  certainly  I  feel  that  the  burden  of 
proof  that  she  is  capable  of  promoting  a 
normal  home  life  for  the  children  has 
passed  to  her  when  she  has  a  second  illegit- 
imate child.  The  law  as  it  is  presently  v^it- 
ten  and  administered  in  many  States  does 
not  switch  this  burden  of  proof. 

Tou  ask  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
children  if  such  women  are  dropped  off  the 
rolls.  You  suggest  the  child  will  become 
even  more  emotionally  dt8turl>ed.  I  agree 
that  the  problem  for  the  children  Is  by  no 
means  solved  by  taking  them  from  the 
mother,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  removing 
them  from  an  obvious  inunoral  atmosphere 
gives  us  the  chance  of  getting  them  Into  a 
better  atmosphere.  I  certainly  do  not  un- 
derestimate the  value  of  mother's  love  to  a 
child  but  I  also  do  not  want  to  underesti- 
mate the  number  of  men  and  women  who 
have  tiecome  fine  and.  Indeed  in  many  in- 
stances, outstanding  citizens  who  have  been 
reared  in  orphanages. 

What  I  believe  your  syllogism  Ignores  Is 
the  cause  of  the  problems.  The  cause  rests 
in  the  inadequacies  of  the  parents.  If  we 
can  hit  at  the  cause  of  these  problems,  pos- 
sibly we  can  help  In  minimizing  their  num- 


ber. I  suggest  that  a  policy  that  places  no 
burden  on  correcting  the  Inadequacy  of  a 
particular  mother  and.  Indeed,  in  some  way 
places  a  premium  upon  it.  Is  an  Incorrect 
one.  It  Increases  the  number  of  problems. 
You  ask  what  about  the  mother's  emo- 
tional reaction.  I  state  that  the  best  thing 
our  society  can  do  for  the  mother  is  to  try 
to  correct  her  inadequacies.  Correction 
sometimes  requires  pain  but  I  submit  those 
who  seem  to  have  been  the  most  success- 
ful in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  not  the 
grasshoppers  who  dance  in  the  warm  sun 
of  a  single  season  but  rather  those  who 
recognize  that  life  has  four  seasons  and  that 
nature  can  be  painful  as  well  as  pleasant.  Do 
we  help  people  in  encouraging  them  to  follow 
the  grasshopper  philosophy?  Aren't  we 
really  more  charitable  in  the  long  run  if  we 
make  them  face  up  to  the  facta  of  life?  One 
of  the  facts  of  life  is  that  the  American  so- 
ciety does  not  look  kindly  upon  illegitimacy. 
Maybe  the  American  society  some  time  will 
change  its  attitude  but  not  in  the  lifetime  of 
these  clients. 

Finally  I  would  say  this  as  one  who  op- 
poses our  criminal  laws  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  based  upon  retribution.  I  think  so- 
ciety properly  can  use  punishment  not  as 
retribution  but  as  a  deterrent.  In  other 
words,  penitentiary  sentences  for  criminal 
acts  can  be  Justified  to  the  extent  that  they 
help  deter  futiue  criminal  acts.  So  I  believe 
in  other  laws  we  can  properly  have  a  regard 
for  deterrents  to  human  actions  which  are 
deemed  to  X>e  harmful  to  our  society.  If  tak- 
ing a  firmer  hand  with  our  unwed  mothers 
will  oring  about  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
children  of  unwed  mothers  we  have  to  that 
extent  eliminated  the  problems  of  some  of 
the  emotionally  disturbed  children. 

I  think  it  is  much  more  Important  to  cor- 
rect the  causes  of  a  disease  than  to  treat 
the  symptoms.  The  illegitimate  children  al- 
ready born  are  the  symptoms  (and  we  must 
treat  them  to  the  extent  we  can)  but  our 
real  problem  is  to  cure  the  disease  and  have 
no  illegitimate  children.  Then  we  don't 
have  to  treat  the  symptoms. 
Yours  truly, 

Thomas  B.  Cxjktis. 


POUTICS  OP  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoro 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, earlier  today  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  Committee  on  Economic  Se- 
curity of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  the  subject  of  taxation  and  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  our  dynamic  Ameri- 
can economy.  I  should  like  to  place  this 
speech  In  the  Record  for  I  believe  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  country: 

Politics  or  Tax  Rxtobm 

(Speech  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis   (senior 
Republican  House  member.  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  member   of   Ways   and  Means 
Conxmittee    (South    St.    Louis.    St.    Louts 
County,  Mo.)   before  the  U.8.  Chaml>er  of 
Commerce    Committee    on    Economic   Se- 
curity.   September    22.    1961,    New    York 
Room.  Statler  Hotel.  Washington.  DC.) 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
discussing  with  this  group  of  business  lead- 
ers assembled  from  around  the  country  some 
of  the  problems  which  have  arisen  in  our 
dynamic  private  enterprise  economy. 


It  has  become  necessary  In  America  today 
before  a  meaningful  discussion  of  any  eco- 
nomic problem  can  begin  to  be  certain  we 
are  talking  about  things  with  the  same  basic 
concept. 

The  private  enterprise  system  is  predicated 
upon  the  assumption  that  government,  be  it 
local.  State  or  Federal,  is  the  handmaiden 
of  the  people.  In  no  sense  are  people  the 
servant  of  government.  Nor  In  the  private 
enterprise  system  is  government  at  any  level 
the  partner  of  the  people.  Under  the  con- 
cept  of  the  private  enterprise  system  the 
only  time  government  enters  into  any  field 
Is  to  perform  some  service  for  the  people 
which  they  cannot  perform  for  themselves 
and  Just  as  soon  as  the  people  can  perform 
that  service  for  themselves  the  government 
should  phase  out.  Government  is  a  hand- 
maiden, a  servant,  never  the  master  and  not 
even  a  partner  of  the  people. 

Now  there  are  people  today.  Indeed 
possibly  people  In  this  audience  who  do  not 
subscribe  to  this  theory.  That  is  their  pre- 
rogative. All  I  ask  them  to  do  is  to  take 
exception  to  this  fundamental  thesis  openly, 
advance  their  facts  and  arguments  straight- 
forwardly and  we  can  get  on  to  meaningful 
debate. 

However,  most  of  the  people  who  do  not 
subscribe  to  this  theory  of  the  private  en- 
terprise system,  in  American  political  life 
today,  will  not  openly  challenge  this  theory 
and  advance  their  contrary  liellefs.  Instead, 
they  give  lip  service  to  the  thesis  I  have  ad- 
vanced and  then  undercover  or  obliquely 
they  attack  aspects  of  the  private  enterprise 
system  which  goes  to  its  very  roots  to  destroy 
it. 

There  are  many  examples  I  can  give  but 
one  recent  one  Is  Secretary  of  Interior 
Udall's  statement  that  private  and  public 
power  organizations  should  Join  in  a  merged 
national  grid  of  power  lines.  This  proposal 
is  not  based  upon  the  concept  of  private 
enterprise  which  I  have  advanced.  It  is 
based  upon  an  entirely  different  concept, 
that  government  is  a  partner  of  the  people. 
That  government  per  se  should  be  engaged 
In  doing  things  for  the  people  regardless 
of  whether  the  people  could  be  doing  these 
things  for  themselves. 

Government  in  business  is  at  any  time 
a  second  best  way  of  meeting  a  social  need. 
It  is  only  excusable  when  for  other  reasons 
the  marketplace  technique  cannot  func- 
tion. I  want  to  spell  out  two  basic  reasons 
why  government  is  and  always  will  be  sec- 
ond best  to  the  private  enterprise  system 
operating  through  the  marketplace. 

1.  Its  personnel  system  does  not  permit 
the  fiexibliity.  variety  and  innovation  that 
can  and  does  exist  in  the  private  sector. 
Through  bitter  experience  we  have  learned 
that  we  miut  establish  civil  service  laws  to 
protect  governmental  personnel  systems  from 
being  made  completely  Inefflcient  through 
spoils  politics.  Indeed  we  need  to  establish 
a  civil  service  system  in  order  to  protect 
representative  government  from  the  abuse 
of  power  which  is  Inherent  in  such  a  large 
employment  power.  Yet  by  establishing  a 
good  civil  service  system  with  such  protec- 
tion we  by  that  very  act  are  imposing  a 
rigidity  upon  that  system  In  respect  to 
hiring,  promoting  and  firing  which  make  it 
second  best  to  the  more  fiexible  systems 
which  can  and  do  exist  in  the  private 
sector. 

In  the  private  sector  a  great  deal  of  the 
competition  that  exists  In  the  marketplace 
between  one  business  and  other  busin>»ss 
in  essence  is  competition  between  two  dif- 
ferent personnel  systems.  Through  this 
kind  of  competition  we  obtain  Innovation 
and  as  In  the  natural  laws  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  the  more  fit  personnel  system 
tends  to  move  out  the  more  inefflcient  per- 
sonnel systems. 

2.  The  second  basic  reason  that  govern- 
ment will  always  be  second  best  to  the  prl- 
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vate  sector  as  a  place  to  best  do  things  lies 
in  the  difference  in  the  two  budgetary  sys- 
tems. In  the  private  sector  a  business  that 
overexpands  is  subject  to  the  strict  dis- 
cipline of  the  marketplace  Just  as  Is  a 
business  which  remains  underdeveloped. 
Or  to  put  it  anottier  way,  a  business  which 
overstocks  on  inventory  faces  Just  as  strict 
penalties  from  the  competition  in  the  mar- 
ketplace as  does  a  business  which 
understocks. 

In  the  governmantal  sector,  however,  the 
automatic  discipline  only  occurs  for  the 
bureau  which  understocks,  not  the  one 
which  overstocks.  In  the  Army  it  is  legend- 
ary that  a  supply  sergeant  who  has  enough 
never  gets  a  bad  checkmark  but  woe  betide 
a  supply  sergeant  who  has  too  little,  at  any 
time,  for  whatever  reason.  In  the  govern- 
mental sector  the  discipline  is  all  one  way. 
Is  there  any  doubt  that  we  have  Parkinson  s 
first  law  relating  to  governmental  bureauc- 
racy? 

The  only  discipline  existing  In  the  gov- 
ernmental sector  against  overstocking  or 
overexpandlng  is  the  artificial  budgetary 
procedures  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Congress  have  established. 
I  could  give  a  full  speech  on  the  complete 
Inadequacies  of  the  governmental  budgetary 
process  to  exercise  the  kind  of  discipline 
that  comes  naturally  from  the  marketplace. 
The  only  point  I  am  making  now  is  that 
this  inadequacy  is  Inherent  in  the  very  proc- 
ess of  government  or  monopoly  of  any  sort. 
Bureaucratic  regulation  will  always  be  sec- 
ond best  to  the  disoipiine  that  market  com- 
petition brings  about. 

I  want  to  stress  a  third  point  why  gov- 
ernment should  only  be  In  a  business  which 
for  definite  and  provable  reasons  the  private 
sector  cannot  perform  for  the  people.  Gov- 
ernment derives  its  revenues  to  support  the 
operation  of  the  business  it  must  under- 
take for  the  people,  business  which  is  not 
subject  to  much  debate,  national  defense, 
running  our  courts  and  our  regulatory 
bodies  and,  yes.  running  a  legislative  branch 
of  government,  from  Imposing  taxes  upon 
the  private  sector.  Accordingly,  every  time 
we  transfer  an  activity  from  the  private 
sector  to  the  governmental  sector  we  In- 
crease the  taxload  and  diminish  the  tax 
tMse.  In  1929  the  ratio  of  private  capital 
Investment  to  governmental  capital  invest- 
ment was  about  9  to  1.  Today  it  is  less 
than  5  to  I.  The  tax  base  is  private  capi- 
tal Investment  In  essence.  A  rate  of  3  ap- 
plied to  a  base  of  9  gives  a  take  of  27.  A 
rate  of  over  five  must  be  applied  If  the  base 
Is  only  five  to  obtain  the  equivalent  tax  take. 

Of  course  the  Socialists  are  well  aware  of 
this  process.  The  more  that  is  placed  in 
the  governmental  sector  the  smaller  the  tax 
base  and  the  higher  the  tax  rate.  This  in 
turn  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  private 
sector  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
becomes  further  ammunition  for  the  So- 
cialists' arguments  that  government  must 
perform  other  services  because  the  private 
sector  either  is  not  or  cannot  perform  these 
services. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  review  these 
factors  about  the  private  enterprise  system, 
because  they  are  almost  axiomatic.  How- 
ever, I  have  found  so  few  people  in  America 
who  understand  even  the  axioms  lying  be- 
hind the  great  truth  of  the  private  enter- 
prise system,  inclvidlng  businessmen,  that  I 
think  we  must  state  them,  restate  them,  and 
then  restate  them  again  and  again  until 
every  businessman  In  this  country  under- 
stands why  the  theory  of  socialism  Is  funda- 
mentally unworkable  and  must  be  eschewed. 
Furthermore,  maybe  some  of  these  axioms 
might  even  penetrate  Into  the  minds  of  our 
civil  servants  in  the  State  Department  and 
other  departments  that  deal  with  people 
abroad  so  we  could  start  selling  the  truth 
of  the  private  enterprise  system  to  them  in- 
stead of  the  wlll-o'-the-wisp  socialism  which 


our  civil  servants  have  been  selling,  vm- 
wlttingly.  I  must  allow,  because  they  have 
never  understood  the  theory  of  private  mar- 
ketplace economics.  Perhaps  they  have  not 
been  taught  it  and  perhaps  we  are  not  teach- 
ing it  in  our  schools  of  economics  and  busi- 
ness  today. 

Having  established  that  government  at 
any  level  is  the  servant  of  the  people,  I  would 
now  like  to  move  on  to  another  basic  point. 
Our  economy  Is  not  tired  and  sluggish.  It  Is 
not  sick.  It  is  not  |Olng  nowhere  as  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
other  Keynesian  economists  have  been  stat- 
ing. Albeit  now  that  they  are  in  charge  of 
the  Federal  Government  their  tune  has 
changed  a  bit  and  there  is  not  the  down- 
grading of  our  system  and  its  achievements 
to  the  extent  there  was  before  these  gentle- 
men assumed  political  power. 

Quite  the  contrary,  our  economy  is  so 
dynamic,  our  economy  has  been  growing  so 
fast  that  we  have  serious  growing  pains. 
Automation  Is  not  stagnation — it  is  eco- 
nomic growth.  Shift  in  economic  emphasis 
from  manufacturing  to  service  and  distri- 
bution is  not  stagnation  or  going  backwards, 
it  is  meaningful  economic  growth  In  the 
sense  that  more  of  our  people  are  sharing  in 
the  mass  production  of  our  manufacturing 
concerns.  It  creates  a  more  flexible  and 
therefore  a  stronger  economy,  both  for  peace 
and  for  war.  More  leisure  time  though  it 
cuts  down  on  the  GNP  is  not  economic  stag- 
nation or  economic  sickness  if  that  leisure 
time  is  spent  in  more  years  in  education  and 
In  proper  recreation  which  increases  worker 
productivity.  Indeed  it  is  the  very  essence 
of  future  economic  growth. 

By  every  economic  measuring  stick  we  pos- 
sess our  economy  has  grown  more  rapidly 
than  in  any  period  in  history.  Now  I  would 
like  to  discuss  some  of  the  problems  rapid 
economic  growth  creates.  I  am  going  to 
name  two  and  go  into  some  depth  in  re- 
spect to  the  second. 

Rapid  economic  growth  costs  money.  It 
costs  money  to  Junk  obsolete  machinery  and 
to  acquire  the  new  and  improved  machinery. 
It  costs  money  to  engage  in  the  research 
and  development  from  whence  springs  the 
innovations  which  spell  meaningful  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  costs  money  to  train  the 
new  skills  now  needed.  It  costs  money  to 
Junk  the  old  skills  now  obsolete — the  money 
that  had  been  sunk  in  the  old  training  now 
useless.  Rapid  economic  growth  requires 
increased  services — transportation.  com- 
munications, power,  health,  recreation,  and 
governmental  services. 

These  costs  must  be  recouped  in  the 
private  sector  through  the  prices  charged 
for  the  goods  and  services  provided  to  the 
consumer.  Even  the  taxes  paid  by  business 
for  the  increased  governmental  services  must 
be  included  in  the  price  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. A  good  deal  of  this  cost  can  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Increased  productivity  gains 
that  come  with  real  and  rapid  economic 
giowth.  However,  the  more  rapid  the  growth 
the  greater  are  the  structural  problems  of  ab- 
sorbing these  increased  costs  in  this  manner. 
I  want  to  stress  that  the  Increased  price 
that  does  come  about  Is  in  no  sense  an  in- 
flationary increase,  but  rather  a  higher  price 
for  value  received  In  new  and  better  goods 
or  services  formerly  unavailable,  indeed  un- 
known a  few  years  before.  In  other  words, 
the  increased  prices  are  for  increased  stand- 
ards of  living  and  the  cost  of  the  old  stand- 
ard of  living  has  actually  gone  down  consid- 
erably. 

However,  no  one  wants  to  go  back  to  an 
old  or  lower  standard  of  living  once  a  higher 
standard  of  living  Is  available — even  though 
the  price  is  more.  And  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  This  is  economic  growth  of  the 
most  meaningful  sort. 

Accordingly.  In  a  dynamic  economy  wages 
and  salaries  go  up  to  meet  the  increased 
price  which  the  higher  standard  of  living 


requires.  And  these  increased  wages  and 
salaries  too  can  be  taken  care  of  out  of  the 
productivity  Increases  that  rapid  economic 
growth  contains.  Yet  the  very  change 
creates  problems  because  wages  and  sal- 
aries cannot  i>e  advanced  faster  than  real 
increased  productivity  else  we  have  infla- 
tion— higher  prices  without  higher  living 
standards  which  also  wreaks  havoc  with  the 
entire  private  enterprise  system,  creating  un- 
employment  and   economic   stagnation. 

Then,  the  investment  money  necessary  to 
buy  the  new  machinery  and  to  finance  the 
training  of  the  personnel  for  the  new  Jobs 
must  be  found.  Investment  money  comes 
only  from  people's  savings.  I  should  not 
have  to  stress  the  fact  that  government  can- 
not save.  Ail  it  can  do  is  take  people's  sav- 
ings and  Invest  in  their  behalf.  People  in- 
vest their  own  money  much  more  wisely 
than  governmental  civil  servants  acting  in 
their  official  capacities  because  they  too  are 
subject  to  the  rigid  disciplines  of  the  private 
marketplace  and  governmental  civil  servants 
in  their  official  capacities  are  not. 

In  order  to  keep  the  flow  of  Investment 
capital  coming,  the  return  for  (1)  the  risk 
of  capital.  (2)  for  the  personal  discipline 
exercised  by  the  person  who  decided  to  save 
the  dollar  for  investment  instead  of  using  it 
for  consimiption,  must  be  assured.  Accord- 
ingly, part  of  the  gain  from  increased  pro- 
ductivity must  t>e  passed  on  to  the  Investor. 
The  productivity  increase  must  be  split  three 
ways  to  keep  our  system  moving :  ( 1 )  part  to 
the  consumer  in  price  adjustment;  (2)  part 
to  the  worker  in  increased  salaries  and 
wages:  and  (3)  part  to  the  Investor  In  a 
reasonable  rate  of  return  for  his  investment. 

The  more  T&pif  our  economy  grows  the 
greater  demand  there  will  be  for  the  invest- 
ment dollar.  Today  it  requires  al>out  $20,- 
000  of  new  capital  Investment  to  create 
one  new  Job.  The  Federal  Government  can- 
not increase  the  available  investment  capi- 
tal through  inflating  the  -  dollar  or  lower- 
ing interest  rates.  It  can  deter  investment 
capiUl  by  doing  both  these  things,  how- 
ever. And.  even  more  important,  it  can  hog 
the  investment  capital  available  by  going 
into  the  money  market  to  flnance  its  own 
deficit  spending.  This  hogging  the  market 
not  only  lessens  the  investment  capital 
available  to  business  to  flnance  the  economic 
growth  coming  about,  but  it  also  contributes 
greatly  to  inflation. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  among  many  others, 
that  deficit  financing  at  the  Federal  level 
contributes  so  heavily  to  economic  stagna- 
tion. And  heavy  deficit  financing,  of  course. 
is  the  last  stage  of  a  system  of  high  tax 
rates  imposed  because  government  has 
moved  Into  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
so  heavily  and  so  narrowed  the  tax  base. 
All  of  this  feeds  upon  Itself. 

Finally,  rapid  economic  growth  creates 
frictlonal  unemployment,  which  unattended 
freezes  Into  what  the  economists  call  struc- 
tural unemployment.  Now  here  is  another 
axiom  that  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  seems  to  ignore.  The  more 
rapid  the  economic  growth,  particularly 
when  it  exhibits  itself  in  automation  and 
shifts  from  manufacturing  into  distribution 
and  services  as  our  economy  has  been  doing, 
the  greater  is  the  incident  of  frictlonal  un- 
employment and  If  unattended  the  greater 
is  the  Incidence  of  stnictural  unemployment. 

Our  unempl03rment  rate  today  is  largely 
the  result  of  rapid  economic  growth.  It  Is 
not  a  symptom  of  a  tired,  sluggish  economy 
as  the  President's  advisers  have  been  calling 
it.  These  advisers  at  the  very  time  they  are 
deploring  the  unemployment  say  they  want 
more  rapid  growth,  not  less  rapid  growth.  If 
they  have  their  unanalytlcal  way  they  will 
be  compounding  the  present  serious  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  and  be  creating  no 
sustainable  economic  growth.  Government 
cannot  make   Jobs   any  more   than  It   can 
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create  Investment  capital.  What  Jobs  gov- 
ernment provldee,  that  are  meaningful,  come 
only  from  the  demands  of  the  people  for 
proper  and  needed  service. 

Our  emphasis  should  not  be  on  unemploy- 
ment except  as  a  great  resource  up>on  which 
we  can  draw  to  meet  our  real  problem  in 
flUlng  the  new  Jobs  going  begging.  Rapid 
economic  growth  creates  a  need  for  many 
more  skills  and  better  paid  skills  than  it  dis- 
places. Ironically  at  the  same  time  the 
blind  prophets  of  doom  go  around  with  long 
faces  talking  about  the  unemployed  they 
are  promoting  ways  of  spending  more  Fed- 
eral money  to  get  people  to  fill  Jobs  they  say 
are  going  unfilled,  more  teachers,  more 
technicians,  more  nurses,  more  doctors. 
Indeed,  there  Is  such  a  shortage  of  labor  In 
this  country— as  there  has  been  for  150  years 
In  our  dynamic  economy — that  It  Is  hard  to 
understand  why  we  have  not  done  a  better 
Job  of  setting  up  a  system  to  do  the  obvi- 
ous— match  the  needed  skills  with  the  people 
who  need  Jobs.  But  then  the  rate  of  growth 
has  been  so  much  faster  since  World  War  II 
than  at  any  time  before,  that  it  is  somewhat 
understandable  why  we  have  been  unpre- 
pared to  handle  the  Increased  size  of  the 
problem. 

And  that  U  what  I  really  want  to  talk 
about.  Not  very  long.  Jiost  long  enough  to 
get  the  message  across  If  I  can. 

The  Job  is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds. 
Rapid  economic  growth,  and  particularly  the 
part  that  automation  plays  In  It.  creates  un- 
employment primarily  among  the  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  workers.  The  Jobs  that  it 
creates  require  more  skill  than  the  average 
skUls  then  existing  In  the  society.  Obvious- 
ly, we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  match  the 
\inemployed  unskilled  or  semiskilled  worker 
with  the  Job  that  requires  more  skill,  not 
less  skill,  than  the  skills  that  he  saw  all 
around  him  and  couldn't  fill.  What  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do — or  I  should  say  what 
we  are  doing  because  even  though  the  great 
Government  In  Washington  Is  almost  com- 
pletely unaware  of  what  is  going  on  here, 
much  Is  going  on.  What  we  are  doing  Is 
urging  the  skilled  worker  to  learn  the  higher 
skill  leaving  his  old  Job  for  someone  below 
him  in  skill  and  the  unskilled  or  semiskilled 
man  comes  In  at  the  bottom  of  this  chain 
reaction. 

Some  people  when  they  see  the  problem 
Immediately  clap  their  hands  and  Ln  effect 
say:  "Oh  Joy.  what  can  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  to  help  here?"  Well,  my  first 
answer  is  to  say  the  Federal  Government 
should  first  stop  doing  some  of  the  things 
It  Is  doing,  which  Is  a  great  deterrent  on  this 
process  before  it  starts  thinking  of  doing 
anything  new.  1.  It  can  change  its  tax 
laws  so  that  the  cost  of  a  person  upgrading 
bis  or  her  skill  Ls  a  legitimate  business  ex- 
pense for  tax  deduction  and  abandon  the 
old  law  which  said  that  It  Is  only  a  business 
expense  if  a  person  trains  to  retain  a  Job. 

2.  It  can  change  its  unemplojrment  com- 
pensation laws  so  that  it  encourages  in- 
stead of  discourages  States  which  want  to 
use  this  system  to  encourage  unemployed 
people  with  obsolete,  or  no  skills,  to  train  or 
retrain.  I  see  no  reason  why  if  a  State 
wants  to  toughen  up  and  say  to  an  unem- 
ployed person  with  an  obsolete  skill,  you  get 
no  unemployment  Insurance  unless  you  go 
to  school  and  acquire  a  skill  for  which  there 
Is  a  demand,  it  should  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

3.  It  can  go  to  work  updating  its  present 
vocational  educational  programs  so  that 
they  are  not  teaching  skills  which  are  obso- 
lete and  unneeded  In  our  economy.  The 
Federal  Government  in  many  respects  has 
been  a  deterrent  to  States  and  other  organi- 
zations which  have  vocational  educational 
programs  from  keeping  the  curricvilum  and 
courses  up  to  date. 

4.  It  can  start  doing  a  proper  Job  of  col- 
lecting Information  of  what  is  presently  be- 
ing done  in  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 


omy and  in  the  State  and  local  levels  In  the 
field  of  vocational  and  adult  education,  ap- 
prenticeship, and  on-the-job  training. 

5.  The  Department  of  Labor  can  start  do- 
ing a  proper  Job  of  collecting  and  dissemi- 
nating Information  about  Job  descriptions 
and  nomenclature  and  keeping  this  data  up 
to  date  by  dropping  out  old  skills  and  put- 
ting in  the  new.  Indeed,  they  can  make 
projections  into  the  future  in  respect  to  new 
skills  which  will  come  into  or  are  coming 
into  demand  so  that  we  will  not  be  caught 
short.  At  the  present  time  the  private  sec- 
tor along  with  many  of  the  States  are  far 
ahead  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  this 
work. 

6.  The  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  should  establish  close 
liaison  with  each  other  in  their  respective 
areas  that  relate  to  this  subject.  The  two 
Departments  meet  each  other  in  such  fields 
as  on-the-job  training  and  apprenticeship 
training. 

7.  The  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.should  analyze  what 
the  Defense  Department  is  doing  in  the  area 
of  vocational  and  adult  education  and  start 
coordinating  their  work  in  relation  to  it. 

8.  The  DOD  should  get  out  of  much  of  the 
vocational  and  adult  education  they  are 
presently  in.  The  DOD  should  Identify  the 
skills  they  need  for  operating  their  estab- 
lishment both  in  peace  and  in  the  event 
of  mobilization  and  rely  upon  the  private 
sector  to  train  the  necessary  persons  in  these 
skills.  Many  of  the  skills  needed  by  the 
military  are  civilian  in  nature  and  many 
require  only  a  little  tailoring  to  make  them 
meet  their  military  counterparts.  The  mili- 
tary reserve  programs  should  be  set  up  to 
keep  these  tailored  skills  up  to  date.  Today 
there  Is  little  or  no  liaison  between  military 
and  civilian  manpower  needs. 

Essentially,  the  Job  of  retraining  to  be 
done  Is  in  the  private  sector.  I  bell»ve  busi- 
ness must  look  to  its  personnel  systems  with 
some  eye  to  the  problems  of  the  overall 
dynamic  economy.  Already  business  has 
learned  to  cooperate  with  the  rehabilitation 
authorities  In  analyzing  their  own  Job  classi- 
fications to  see  where  blind  men,  one-legged 
men.  other  persons  with  physical  limitations 
can  be  used  efficiently  and  effectively  and 
not  filling  these  Jobs  with  people  who  are 
perfectly  capable  of  performing  other  Jobs 
where  all  the  faculties  are  necessary.  So  I 
believe  we  must  treat  a  great  deal  of  the 
present  unskilled  and  semiskilled  unem- 
ployed in  a  similar  manner.  They  are  to  a 
large  degree  made  of  people  with  limited 
IQ's  and  If  not  limited  IQ's  certainly  with 
people  with  limited  education.  There  are 
Jobs  these  people  can  perform.  People  who 
are  capable  because  of  higher  IQ's  or  more 
education  for  handling  a  Job  requiring  a 
higher  skill  should  not  be  permitted  to  sit 
on  their  dead  ends  because  of  lack  of  am- 
bition or  whatever  and  hold  down  these 
kinds  of  Jobs  and  so  keep  those  less  able 
from  gainful  employment. 

If  these  people  won't  undertake  training 
for  a  higher  skill  they  are  capable  of  filling 
they  should  be  let  out  If  the  Job  Is  needed 
by  these  limited  persons.  Some  manage- 
ment today  follows  this  policy  and  I  believe 
they  have  better  personnel  systems  for  it. 
However,  management  as  a  whole  needs  the 
help  and  understanding  of  union  leaders  and 
the  public  to  do  this  Job  properly.  Indeed, 
the  entire  field  of  retraining  and  upgrading 
skills  requires  the  understanding  and  coop- 
eration of  management  and  labor  and  the 
public. 

Once  management  and  labor  establish 
working  agreements  in  this  matter  I  am 
satisfied  government  which  always  tags 
along — although  in  these  days  always  trying 
to  take  undue  credit  for  the  advances — can 
then  update  its  unemployment  Insiirance 
laws  and  other  law*  to  meet  these  new 
theories. 


Finally.  I  want  to  put  in  a  special  plea. 
Don't  oppme  the  HolUnd  bill  far  retraining 
simply  because  some  aspects  of  it  are  ahead 
of  reality.  I  know  It  calls  for  the  expenditure 
of  9250  million  for  retraining  and  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  have  not  worked  out  plans  of 
how  to  spend  this  money  Intelligently  and 
I  doubt  if  they  can  ever  figure  out  how  to 
spend  this  sum  of  money  on  top  of  what  is 
being  spent  today  in  the  private  sector  and 
by  State  and  local  governments  Intelligently. 
However,  the  essence  of  the  bill  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  Is  the  requirement  that  the 
Djpartmenu  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  start  performing  their 
functions  as  collectors  and  disseminators  of 
up-to-date  information  on  the  subject  of 
Job  skills  and  the  training  needed  for  these 
skills  and  start  working  together  in  doing 
this  Job.  Then  these  DepartmenU  must  re- 
port back  to  the  Congress  in  a  year's  time 
on  the  progress  they  have  made.  By  ttiis 
time  I  hope  It  will  become  quite  apparent 
to  these  good  civil  servants  In  these  bureaus 
that  you  don't  solve  the  problem  of  retrain- 
ing by  throwing  money  at  It  and  Indeed  It 
Is  brains  and  ideas,  not  money,  that  is 
needed  to  meet  the  problem. 

This  is  only  an  authorization  bill,  and  I 
think  we  can  rely,  in  this  instance,  at  any 
rate,  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  not 
giving  any  more  funds  than  are  necessary  to 
set  up  the  clearinghouses  and  to  make  the 
study.  In  the  meantime,  if  business  and 
labor  get  to  work  together  in  this  area  in 
a  more  formal  and  orgmnlaMl  way  than  up 
to  present.  I  think  we  can  keep  tbe  Federal 
Government  In  lU  proper  sphere  of  a  col- 
lector and  disseminator  of  information  and 
not  as  an  active  participant. 

Now.  If  what  I  have  said  has  fallen  on 
deaf  ears,  let  me  cloee  on  a  note  which  may 
startle  you  Into  the  points  I  have  tried  to 
make.  The  problem  of  frlctional  unemploy- 
ment lias  been  left  by  our  society  to  drift 
to  the  extent  that  It  has  froeen  Into  areas 
of  structural  unemployment — for  etample. 
the  coal-mining  areas  of  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia,  the  Iron-mlnlng  areas  of 
northern  Minnesota.  The  rapid  rate  of  frlc- 
tional unemployment  in  this  dynamic  econ- 
omy is  allowing  other  areas  to  fresES  into 
structural  unemployment.  I  am  saUsflMi 
this  problem  created  by  rapid  technological 
growth  can  be  met  on  a  dally  basis  U  we 
set  up  the  machinery  to  meet  It.  This  ma- 
chinery essentially  can  and  should  remain 
in  the  private  sector.  However.  I  believe 
government  will  always  have  a  part  to  play 
here,  because  the  bulk  of  our  enterprise  in 
America  is  composed  of  small  and  not  giant 
units,  both  in  the  field  of  business  organ- 
izations and  labor  unions.  I  trust  It  re- 
mains that  way.  However,  being  that  way. 
some  organization  must  serve  to  maintain 
a  national  clearinghouse  for  information. 
This  is  the  function  I  believe  the  Federal 
Government  can  and  should  play. 

If  the  private  sector,  however,  does  not 
meet  the  problem  of  frlctional  or  structural 
unemployment,  or  cannot,  ttien.  indeed.  I 
believe  that  all  of  us  who  believe  in  ttis 
private  enterprise  system  and  do  not  want 
socialism  should  say.  "Well,  let's  see  if  gov- 
ernment can  do  the  Job  and  how  best  gov- 
ernment should  do  the  Job  If  that  becomes 
the  decielon."  Then  we  should  add  the 
escape  clause,  which  should  be  added  when- 
ever we  move  government  In  to  meet  a 
problem.  The  escape  clause  states  that 
whenever  the  problem  has  been  solved  or 
clarified  so  that  the  private  sector  can  han- 
dle it.  then  government  should  be  phased 
out. 
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CAPT    ALEXANDER  BIELASKI 

Mr.    BARRY.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Illinois  TMt.  DerwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  truly 
the  tremendous  bipartisan  activities 
now  in  progress  are  the  Civil  War  cen- 
tennial observances.  The  study  and 
appreciation  of  this  tragic,  yet  great 
chapter  in  American  history  are  bipar- 
tisan not  only  in  the  normal  p>oIitical 
usage  of  the  word  but  bipartisan  in  re- 
gional observances  as  well. 

One  of  the  groups  actively  participat- 
ing in  the  Civil  War  study  and  com- 
memoration is  the  American  Polish  Civil 
War  Centennial  Committee,  which  spe- 
cifically centers  Its  attention  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry 
who  fought  with  both  the  Union  and 
Confederate  forces  during  our  Civil 
War. 

In  studying  the  reports  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  came  across  material  concern- 
ing the  heroic  life  of  Capt.  Alexander 
Bielaski.  who  served  in  the  Union  army 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Belmont, 
Mo.,  on  November  7.  1861. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  more  than  passing 
interest  to  me  was  that  Captain  Bielaski 
had  been  trained  in  the  Russian  Army 
and  fought  with  the  Polish  forces  in  the 
Polish  rebellion  against  Russia  in  1830- 
31.  His  record  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  the  Polish  uprising  against  czarist 
domination  makes  a  most  inspiring  story 
and  coupled  with  his  heroic  performance 
in  battle  during  the  Civil  War,  shows 
him  to  be  a  person  of  outstanding  cour- 
age and  vigor. 

My  purpose  in  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  this  afternoon 
is  to  point  out  the  present-day  symbolic 
relationship  of  this  young  Polish  soldier 
who  fought  for  the  freedom  of  his  coun- 
try against  autocratic  rule,  migrated  to 
the  United  States  and  fought  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  his  adopted  country, 
and  current  conditions  in  Poland  and 
with  the  United  States-Soviet  relations. 

Here  we  have  an  amazing  parallel 
where  Poland,  the  country  from  which 
the  forefathers  of  many  American  citi- 
zens have  come,  remains  enslaved  under 
autocratic  rule,  while  at  the  present  time 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  are  most 
vigorous  in  their  determination  to  defend 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
from  the  threat  of  international  com- 
munism. I 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  insert  into 
the  Record  excerpts  from  the  life  story 
of  Capt.  Alexander  Bielaski  from  volume 
2  of  "A  Child's  History  of  the  United 
States,"  by  John  Gilmary  Shea,  which 
was  directed  to  my  attention  by  the 
American  Polish  Civil  War  Centennial 
Committee. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  symbolic 
circumstances  in  which  Captain  Bielaski, 
a  son  of  Poland,  gave  his  life  for  freedom 
in  America  in  1861  while  his  homeland 
suffered  under  foreign  occupation,  just 
as  today  Poland  remains  under  Com- 
munist rule  while  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry  stand  shoulder-to-shoulder 
with  all  Americans  in  their  willingness 


to  make  all  F>ossible  sacrifices  to  preserve 
the  freedom  not  only  of  our  Nation  but 
for  all  peoples  in  1961. 

Capt.   Alexander   Bielaski — Killed   at   Bel- 
mont. November  7,   1861 
(By  John   Gilmary  Shea) 

When  the  biography  of  one  of  our  coun- 
trymen Is  to  be  written,  the  task  Is  easy 
in  comparison  with  that  of  relating  the  In- 
cidents In  the  life  of  a  foreigner,  or  de- 
scribing those  traits  of  character  which 
form  the  man.  Of  the  native,  every  kind 
of  Information  may  be  gathered  from  his 
own  family,  his  friends,  and  nelghlxtrs. 
Anecdotes  of  his  youth  and  manhood,  events 
of  interest  and  occurrences  of  small  im- 
portance, yet  indicative  of  his  turn  of  mind 
or  disposition,  are  remembered  and  detailed 
by  various  old  acquaintances.  Old  men 
recollect  him  as  the  boy  who  shared  their 
sports  and  their  adventures,  and  recall  many 
an  early  scene,  many  a  noble  act.  or  kindly 
deed.  Younger  men  describe  the  stanch 
patriot,  the  true  friend:  the  lofty  exhibi- 
tions of  virtue,  truth,  bravery,  and  honor, 
are  described  by  eloquent  pens,  and  dwelt 
on  by  loving  hearts.  To  the  biographer  Is 
left  only  the  pleasing  labor  of  selecting  from 
this  bountiful  supply  of  material  such  as 
may  best  serve  to  portray  the  man  as  he 
was  known  among  us. 

How  widely  different  his  work  when  called 
on  for  a  memoir  of  one  who  came  from  a 
foreign  land  a  matured  man.  Few  and 
meager  are  the  bits  of  Information  at  hand, 
and  who  is  there  to  ask  for  more?  All  of 
the  kindred  and  early  friends  live  in  distant 
lands.  Shall  we  turn  for  Information  to 
his  brothers?  They  are  somewhere  In  the 
Russian  Empire — where,  no  one  on  this  con- 
tinent knows.  Father,  mother,  sisters,  where 
are  they?  Can  nothing  be  learned  from 
them?  No;  the  father  sleeps  in  unbroken 
quiet  beneath  the  sod  of  that  land  which 
he  vainly  sought  to  defend  with  his  sword — 
the  sod  often  red  with  the  blood  of  young 
Bielaski.  Mother  and  sisters.  If  living,  are 
in  Poland.  Six  months  ago,  he  could  have 
told  us  where,  but  now  that  tongue,  ever 
ready  to  speak  truth,  can  no  more  tell  of 
friends  or  country.  Embarrassed,  we  turn 
to  his  wife  and  children,  but  they  are 
Americans,  and  know  only  fragments  of  his 
life — a  faint  outline  is  all  they  can  draw. 
That  portion  of  his  life  which  was  spent 
in  America,  is  all  that  was  of  import  to 
these  young  children,  and  to  the  wife  who 
thought  of  him  only  as  her  husband,  not 
as  a  person  of  historic  interest  either  here 
or  in  his  native  land. 

Taking  all  these  difficulties  into  consid- 
eration, the  biographer  can  attempt  nothing 
like  a  continuous  narrative:  all  that  he  dare 
venture  is  a  recital,  in  a  somewhat  dis- 
jointed way,  of  such  facts  as  were  related  to 
him  by  Captain  Bielaski  himself.  Facts 
they  undoubtedly  were;  for  none  who  knew 
him  ever  doubted  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tions. 

On  the  bank  of  a  small  lake  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania,  on  the  Ist  day 
of  August  1811,  Alexander  Bielaski  was 
born.  At  the  proper  age  he  was  sent  to  a 
military  academy,  where  he  received  his 
education  as  a  topographical  engineer  for 
the  Russian  Army.  In  1831.  Poland  deter- 
mined to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Russian  vas- 
salage, and  broke  out  Into  revolution. 
Bielaski.  then  about  20.  engaged  with  ar- 
dent zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  and 
fought  valiantly  In  most  of  those  sanguinary 
but  unequal  battles  which.  In  the  short 
space  of  8  months,  cost  the  Russians  the 
astounding  loss  of  180,000  men;  and  won  for 
Polish  courage  and  patriotism  the  admira- 
tion of  all  succeeding  ages. 

When  the  Polish  General  Dembinski  was 
retreating  from  Russia,  hard  pressed  by  the 
enemy  in  overwhelming  force.  It  became 
necessary  for  him  to  pass  a  lake  near  the 


village  of  Owanta,  over  which  there  was  a 
wooden  bridge.  Here  he  must  hold  the 
Russian  Army  in  check  a  sufficient  time  to 
enable  him  to  cross,  and  to  take  up  the 
flooring  as  he  went.  He  ordered  his  favor- 
ite battalion  of  300  picked  men,  in  which 
Bielaski  was  a  lieutenant,  to  form  In  the 
woods  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  and  guard 
it  until  he  should  accomplish  a  retreat  with 
his  whole  army.  Dembinski  embraced  his 
friend,  the  commander  of  the  devoted  band, 
waved  his  hand,  and  bade  them  all  fare- 
well forever,  then  pressed  forward  to  save 
his  army.  The  300  thus  left  to  Inevitab'e 
destruction,  most  gallantly  and  effectually 
fulfilled  the  duty  assigned  to  them;  hold- 
ing their  position  until  Dembinski  and  the 
Polish  Army  effected  their  escape.  They 
deceived  the  Russians  as  to  their  num- 
bers by  extending  their  lines:  then  grad- 
ually concentrated  them  on  the  head  of  the 
bridge,  as  they  became  hard  pressed  in  the 
unequal  contest.  At  last,  a  full  division  of 
the  Russian  Army  came  down  upon  them, 
charging  with  the  bayonet,  killing,  wound- 
ing, and  taking  prisoners  all  except  30  of 
their  number.  These,  at  the  order  of 
Bielaski,  followed  him  into  a  densely 
wooded  swamp,  down  the  side  of  the  lake. 
Soon  the  entire  Russian  Army,  in  full  pur- 
suit of  Dembinski,  were  in  advance  of 
Bielaski  and  his  handful  of  brave  soldiers, 
thus  cutting  them  off  entirely  from  their 
friends.  Undaunted,  the  remnant  of  the 
noble  battalion  followed:  traveling  by 
night,  and  keeping  themselves  hidden  by 
day.  At  one  time,  all  being  nearly  starved, 
Bielaski,  in  order  to  obtain  some  food  for 
his  men,  ventured  alone  by  daylight  into  a 
village  close  by  the  wood  in  which  his  men 
lay  concealed.  On  entering  the  town,  he 
found  it  filled  with  Russian  infantry. 
Soon  meeting  a  group  of  officers,  he  boldly 
addressed  them  In  the  Russian  language, 
which  he  spoke  with  fluency.  They  eyed 
him  suspiciously;  but  he  passed  on  directly 
Into  the  village,  and  coming  to  a  cross- 
street  which  led  in  the  direction  of  the 
wood  in  which  his  party  were  hidden,  he 
leisurely  walked  its  whole  length,  constantly 
passing  Russian  soldiers.  At  the  end  of  the 
street  was  a  fence;  suddenly  he  sprang  over 
this,  and  ran  at  full  speed  for  the  wood. 
His  men,  seeing  him  coming  in  such  haste, 
called  to  know  what  was  the  matter?  "CMi. 
nothing,"  replied  Bielaski,  "nothing  but  a 
regiment  of  Russian  infantry  close  at  my 
heels."  This  Information  made  his  men  fly 
like  a  herd  of  deer;  but  in  spite  of  their 
rapid  flight  several  of  them  were  killed  by 
the  Russians. 

At  length,  with  one  man  only,  Bielaski 
reached  the  Polish  Army  near  Warsaw,  and 
reported  to  his  general.  In  reply  to  Dem- 
blnskl's  Inquiry  after  his  command,  he 
pointed  to  his  single  follower,  and  ordered 
him  to  present  ai-ms.  The  old  commander 
turned  aside  his  head  and  wept.  Next  day 
Bielaski  and  his  companion  received  pro- 
motion. 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  relating  a  circum- 
stance which  took  place  on  the  morning  of 
the  battle  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw.  An 
officer  of  superior  rank  had,  on  several  occa- 
sions previous  shown  toward  Bielaski  a  most 
tyrannical  spirit,  amounting  to  determined 
Insult.  On  that  morning  he  repeated  his 
provoking  conduct,  and  he  and  Bielaski 
were  carrying  on  a  quarrel  which  would 
probably  have  led  to  serious  consequences, 
at  the  moment  when  the  alarm  was 
sounded  that  the  Russians  had  attacked 
Warsaw.  The  two  officers  separated  to  pre- 
pare for  battle.  Bielaski  had  unfortunately 
sent  his  regimental  pantaloons  to  the  tailor 
to  be  mended,  and  was  compelled  to  go  to 
parade  In  a  pair  of  white  ones.  The  officer 
vdth  whom  he  had  been  disputing  a  short 
time  before  saw  him  on  parade  In  this 
extraordinary  dress,  and  sharply  rebuked 
him  for  his  unsoldlerly  appearance.    A  few 
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hours  later,  the  same  officer  beheld  Blelaskl, 
whom  he  recognized  by  the  help  of  the  un- 
usual garment,  lying  to  all  appearance  dead 
on  the  grovmd.  Some  montha  after.  In  the 
streets  of  Paris,  he  suddenly  encountered 
what  seemed  to  him  the  ghost  of  hU  de- 
parted fellow  officer,  risen  from  the  dead  to 
rebuke  him.  When  he  became  convinced 
that  BlelasW  still  belonged  to  this  earth,  he 
asked  pardon  for  his  past  unklndness.  and 
the  generous-hearted  Pole  forgave  him. 

In  this  engagement  he  received  a  wound 
In  the  mouth  from  a  musketball.  which 
carried  away  all  the  teeth  on  one  side  of  the 
face  and  came  out  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 
He  fell,  but  still  resisting,  was  bayoneted  in 
the  shoulder.  Then  he  lay  still,  feigning  to 
be  dead,  until  all  the  party  of  Russians  had 
passed  over  him.  Then  he  arose,  and  stag- 
gering to  a  stone  bench  which  was  near. 
seated  himself  upon  it.  Peeling  very  faint 
and  thirsty,  and  descrying  some  young 
women  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
who  seemed  to  view  him  with  compassion, 
he  made  signs  to  them  for  water.  One  of 
the  girls  soon  came  to  him,  bringing  a  glass 
of  pure,  colorless  whisky:  supposing  it  to  be 
water,  and  eager  to  slake  his  intolerable 
thirst,  he  seized  it  and  swallowed  the  con- 
tents at  one  gulp.  The  pain  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  spirits  upon  this  fresh  wound 
was  excruciating,  but  it  dispelled  the  faint- 
ness,  and  he  was  enabled  to  reach  a  hospital 
which  the  Poles  had  established  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  Here  he  had  not  been  an 
hour,  before  the  Russians,  having  defeated 
the  Poles,  were  in  full  possession  of  the  hoe- 
pltal.  His  position  now  became  very  criti- 
cal, for  should  he  be  recognized  as  a  cadet 
of  a  Russian  military  school,  who  had  re- 
ceived his  wounds  while  fighting  on  the  side 
of  Poland,  he  would  doubtless  be  sent  to 
Siberia,  or  sentenced  to  be  shot.  Fortu- 
nately, he  escaped  suspicion,  his  wound 
having  so  completely  disfigured  and  altered 
him,  that,  as  he  expressed  It,  his  own  mother 
could  not  have  known  her  Alexander.  As 
soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  be  left 
the  hospital,  and  traveled  on  foot  from  War- 
saw to  Paris.  Here  he  offered  his  services  to 
the  French  Government  and  was  received 
into  the  army.  He  and  his  companions  in 
exUa  were  treated  with  generosity  by  the 
French,  who  allowed  them  the  pay  and  full 
rations  of  soldiers  without  exacting  from 
them  the  usual  nUlltary  service. 

In  1833,  he  quit  France,  and  came  to 
America.  He  landed  at  Portland,  Maine, 
and  very  soon  after  obtained  employment 
as  engineer  upon  a  railroad. 

At  this  time  he  was  totally  ignorant  of 
the  Sngliah  language,  but  be  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  French,  by  means  of  which 
he  managed  to  make  himself  understood 
until  he  learned  by  the  ear  as  much  of  our 
tongue  as  sufficed  for  the  ordinary  exigencies 
of  life.  In  after  years,  he  became  quite 
proficient  in  the  use  of  Knglish. 

In  1835.  he  went  to  Florida  on  a  surveying 
expedition,  which  carried  him  Into  various 
perils  and  difficulties.  Xver  ready  to  brave 
danger,  he  took  the  lead  whenever  there  ap- 
peared ought  to  dread,  and  with  the  same 
stirring  cry  which  he  uttered  in  his  last 
daring  charge,  "Follow  me."  he  would  dash 
into  swamps  swarming  with  alligators,  or 
thickets  alive  with  Semlnoles,  his  very  fear- 
lessness seeming  to  be  his  safety. 

From  Florida,  he  went.  In  the  yefir  1837,  to 
Illinois,  and  engaged  as  engineer  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad,  under  the  well-known 
engineer  and  contractor  Arthur  Hoyt.  Here 
he  was  occupied  In  the  moat  laborious  duties 
of  the  profession;  and  such  was  his  energy 
and  power  of  endtirance,  that  often  when  his 
assistants,  completely  worn  out,  could  go  no 
further,  be  wouU  load  himself  with  their 
baggage,  adding  to  all  the  chain  and  com- 
pass, and  thus  encumbered  would  return 
to  their  camp  and  send  back  horses  for  hl« 


exhausted  comrades.  It  was  while  engaged 
upon  this  work  that  he  was  atUcked  by 
ague  and  fever,  the  common  disease  of  that 
country.  He  felt  that  his  time  was  too  valu- 
able to  be  wasted  in  waiting  for  the  slow 
process  of  cure  in  ordinary  practice,  so  he 
took  a  whole  box  of  patent  pills  at  one  dose, 
and.  when  the  chill  came  on,  swallowed  a 
tumblerful  of  pure  brandy.  He  admitted 
that  the  remedies  would  probably  have 
cavised  death  In  any  other  man,  but  he 
never  had  another  chill. 

He  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  June  1841.  and  on  the  17th  of  July  1842 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Carey,  of 
Springfield,  111.  In  the  following  November, 
he  went  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  was 
immediately  employed  as  an  engineer.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  In  that  coimtry,  he  was  con- 
stantly engaged;  sometimes  for  the  Govern- 
ment, sometimes  for  private  individuals;  but 
always  for  a  very  handsome  salary.  In 
March  1843,  he  received  from  Santa  Anna 
papers  of  naturalization,  accompanied  by 
the  offer  of  a  high  rank  In  the  Mexican 
Army.  This  offer  was  wisely  declined,  and 
after  remaining  18  months  In  Mexico,  he 
returned  to  IllinoU,  where  he  devoted  2 
years  to  farming.  On  the  1st  of  September 
1845,  he  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the 
General  Land  Office,  by  General  Shields, 
who  was  at  that  time  a  commissioner.  In 
this  post,  his  talents  as  a  draftnoan  were 
often  brought  into  requisition,  and  after  a 
time  procured  him  the  place  of  assistant 
draftsman. 

After  passing  more  than  8  yean  In  the 
faithful  performance  of  these  peaceful  du- 
ties. Blelaskl's  warrior  spirit  was  again 
roused.  President  Lincoln  had  known  him 
intimately  while  a  resident  in  Illinois,  and 
highly  appreciated  hU  military  capacity. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war.  the  President  offered  him  a  commis- 
sion as  captain  In  the  regular  army,  and  Ble- 
laskl  immediately  accepted.  Upon  entering 
the  service,  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of 
General  McClemand.  and  ordered  to  Cairo. 
He  delayed  only  long  enough  to  take  his 
family  back  to  their  old  home  in  Springfield, 
HI.,  and  then  hastened  to  Join  the  division 
to  whlcli  he  belonged.  The  first  engage- 
ment in  which  they  took  part  was  the  Battle 
of  Belmont,  which  was  fought  on  the  7th  of 
November  1861.  Blelaski's  horse  was  shot 
from  under  him.  and  while  advancing  on 
foot,  with  the  flag  of  his  adopted  country  in 
his  hand,  shouting  to  the  soldiers  to  follow 
him,  be  fell.  Instantly  killed  by  a  cannon- 
ball.  General  McClemand  made  many  ef- 
forts to  regain  bis  body,  but  It  had  been 
buried  with  a  mass  of  other  dead,  and  could 
not  be  recovered. 

Cajnaln  Blelaski  was  about  5  feet  and  8 
Inches  high,  broad  shouldered,  and  well 
formed  for  strength  and  endurance,  rather 
than  for  grace  and  activity.  His  face, 
though  disfigured  by  a  shot,  was  pleasing 
to  look  upon,  especially  when  graphically 
describing  some  hard-fought  battle.  Then 
his  gray  eyes  sparkled  with  excitement,  and 
the  veins  In  his  high,  broad  forehead  would 
swell  as  the  battle  thickened.  Re  was  al- 
ways frank  and  openhearted,  sometimes 
blunt,  but  never  offensive.  He  was  the  soul 
of  truth.  His  promise  to  do  a  thing  was.  to 
all  who  knew  him,  an  assurance  that  it 
would  b«  done. 

He  has  fallen  for  his  adopted  country^ 
may  that  country  never  forget  hhn. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Hanskn,  for  an  Indefinite  period, 
on  account  of  oflSclal  business. 

Mr.  STUBBLEmu),  for  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 23,  through  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 27,  on  account  of  official  business 
with  Mr.  Orville  Freeman,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  while  in  the  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  area. 


TOP  LEVEL  POemONS  IN 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
7377)  relating  to  top  grade  positions 
uixder  Classification  Act  of  1949.  and 
(^daer  nuOtsrs. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  30  minutes,  on  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  RoxjssiLOT.  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  HiCHLiR,  for  15  mir.utes,  today. 

Mr.  Lane,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harris,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CONTK,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Ckamkk,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RooNEY) ,  for  15  minutes,  today,  on  two 
subjects  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  therein  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mrs.  GtsBN  of  Oregon  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  RooNEY),  for  30  minutes,  to- 
morrow, September  23,  1961. 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Riley. 

Mr.  Waltek  and  to  include  an  address 
he  delivered  last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Mr.  SncEs  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Kyl  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gross) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoNTE  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs.   NORHELt. 

Mr.  Breeding. 

Mr.  PncE. 

Mr.  Cramer  to  extend  his  remarks  In 
the  body  of  the  Record  following  the 
proceedings  today  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Patman  to  extend  his  remarks  In 
the  body  of  the  Record  foUowlng  the 
proceedings  today  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bewitett  of  Michigan  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Jttdd  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNTE)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.    SCRANTOW. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Derounian. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  California. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BAaav)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  McCulloch. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest  of  Mr.  Roohcy)  and  to  include  ex- 
b'aneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  CooK. 

Mr.  MuLTUt. 

Mr.  Qallachsk 


SENATE   BUJjS   REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  107.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  required  in  civil  Investiga- 
tions for  the  enforce oaent  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  for  other  pu-rpoeee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  383.  An  act  to  pi-ovlde  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  patented  mining  claim  on  the  south 
rim  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coaunlttec  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  070.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Mid -State  reclamation  project, 
Nebraska,  and  for  oUier  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROIi£D  Bn.lJ3  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Adminlst  -ation,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore : 

Hit.  468.  An  act  to  amend  section  1073  of 
title  18,  TTnited  Stales  Code,  the  Pugltlve 
Felon  Act; 

H.R.  1777.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
TTnited  States  Code  rx>  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation of  fraudulent  State  tax  stamps  In 
interstate  and  forelgm  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.aiSl.  An  act  for  the  nXivt  of  Kim 
Dom  Yong; 

HJt.  3780.  An  act  to  repeal  section  791  of 
Utle  18  of  the  United  Statas  Code  so  ai  to 
extend  the  appllcatloa  of  chapter  37  of  title 
18.  relating  to  espionage  and  censorship; 

HJt.  2733.  An  act  to  amend  section  303 
(c)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
to  authorise  the  Secretaries  concerned  to 
prescribe  a  reasonable  monetary  allowance 
for  the  transportaticn  of  house  trailers  or 
mobile  dwellings; 

H.R.  4367.  An  act  ta  increase  monthly  dls- 
abUlty  and  death  can:.pensatlon  payable  pur- 
suant to  the  War  Haz-irds  Compensation  Act; 

H.B.  4683.  An  act  ix>  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultxire  to  seU  and  convey  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  State  of  Iowa; 

HA.  6123.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
LulsaRels  (nee)  Loys. 

H  R.  6845.  An  act  tj  amend  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  an  expan- 
sion of  the  functions  of  the  Coast  Guard; 

HH.  7600.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  Interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs  for 
Ekilled  manpower; 

H.R.  7657.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  47 
(Uniform  Code  of  UUltary  Justice)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Cotle.  to  provide  a  si>eclflc 
statutory  authority  for  prosecution  of  bad 
check  offenses; 

H.R.  7864.  An  act  to  modify  the  project 
for  the  Duluth-Superlor  Harbor,  Minn,  and 
Wis.,  to  provide  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  21st  Avenue  West  Channel,  and  for  other 
purposes; 


HA.  7888.  An  act  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1958  to  extend  the  time  within 
which  land  in  certain  reservoir  projects  in 
Texas  may  be  reconveyed  to  the  former 
owners  thereof; 

H.R.  8765.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
MUltary  Training  and  Service  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  8858.  An  act  to  remove  the  present 
•5,000  limitation  which  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  from  settling  certain 
claims  arising  out  of  the  crash  of  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  aircraft  at  Midwest  City.  Okla.; 

HA.  9096.  An  act  to  amend  the  antltnist 
laws  to  authorize  leagues  of  professional 
football,  baseball,  basketball,  and  hockey 
teams  to  enter  into  certain  television  con- 
tracts, and  for  other  purposes: 

H.J.  Res.  453.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
deportation  of  certain  aliens;  and 

H  J.  Res.  459.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  Prince  Georges  and  Charles 
Counties,  Md.,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  enrolled  bills 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1440.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved July  14,  1960  (74  Stat.  626),  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  a  register  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  certain  motor 
vehicle  operators'  licenses; 

S.  2102.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Jef- 
ferson division  of  the  eastern  district  of 
Texas  as  the  BAarshall  division;  and 

S.  2295.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  organization,  improvement, 
and  maintenance  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park."  approved  AprU  30. 1890. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  7600.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  interested 
countries  and  areas  In  meeting  their  needs 
for  skilled  manpower;  and 

H  J.  Res.  225.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
regional  agency  by  Intergovernmental  com- 
pact for  the  planning,  conservation,  utili- 
zation, development,  management,  and  con- 
trol of  the  water  and  related  natural  re- 
sotirces  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin,  for 
the  iniprovement  of  navigation,  reduction  of 
flood  damage,  regulation  of  water  quality, 
control  of  pollution,  development  of  water 
supply,  hydroelectric  energy,  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat,  and  public  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  other  purposes,  and  defining  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  such  agency. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  will  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

Accordingly  (at  6  o'clock  and  19  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  until 
10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Saturday,  September 
23,  1961. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


the    Speaker's   table   and    referred   as 
follows : 

1340.  A  communication,  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
setting  forth  a  development  program  for  the 
national  forests;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

1341.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  April  1961 
report  of  the  General  Sales  Manager  con- 
cerning the  policies,  activities,  and  develop- 
ments, with  regard  to  each  commodity  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owns  or 
which  it  Is  directed  to  support;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1342.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Com- 
missioners may  accept  or  permit  the  accept- 
ance of  the  performance  by  volunteers  of 
services  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McMTTJAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
HA.  258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  al 
Colimibia  Sales  Tax  Act  so  as  to  increase  the 
rate  of  tax  imposed  on  gross  receipts  from 
certain  sales,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1253).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania:  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  HA.  2016.  A  bill  to  pro- 
Tide  that  States  and  political  subdlvUlons 
which  operate  liquor  stores  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  more  than  one  tax  as  a  retaU 
dealer  in  liquor:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1254).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  8938.  A  bill  to  provide  a  more 
definitive  tariff  classification  description  for 
lightweight  bicycles;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1255) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  8.  1728.  An  act  to 
amend  section  610  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936.  to  provide  for  the  trade-in  of 
obsolete  vessels  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  new  vessels,  either  at  the  time 
of  executing  the  construction  contract  or  at 
the  time  of  delivery  of  the  new  vessel;  with 
amendment  (Rept,  No.  1266).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Eleventh  report  on  availability 
of  information  from  Federal  departments 
and  agencies:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1267).  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HA.  6682.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the 
exemption  of  fowling  nets  from  duty;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1258).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  of  conference. 
HA.  4750.  A  Mil  to  amend  section  6(a)  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act  (Rept. 
No.   1260).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MURRAY:  Committee  of  conference. 
HA.  7377.  A  biU  to  increase  the  limitation 
on  the  number  of  positions  which  may  be 
placed  in  the  top  grades  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  on  the  number 
of  research  and  development  positions  of 
scientists   and  engineers   for  which  special 
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rates  of  pay  are  authorized;  to  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  hearing  examiners;  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1261).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ^4ILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  7431.  A  bill  to  aUow  the  im- 
portation free  of  duty  of  certain  stained  glass 
windows  for  use  In  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral, 
Hartford.  Conn.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1259).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  9371.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundary  of 
Dinosaur  National  Monument,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H  R.  9372.  A  bill  to  amend  section  333  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  recognition  of  gain  in  certain  liqui- 
dations;   to    the   Committee    on   Ways    and 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

H.R.  9373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  for 
amounts  paid  for  tuition  or  fees  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  or  for  occu- 
pational training  or  retraining,  to  allow  a 
credit  for  taxes  paid  for  public  education, 
and  to  exempt  from  Income  tax  certain 
BCholarshlps.  fellowships,  and  student  «•• 
■Isuntshlpsi  to  the  Commltt««  on  Ways  and 
Meant. 

■rMr  KILOCmi; 

M. A.  0174.  A  bill  to  «m«n4  •ffMttv*  d«t« 

Botkrion  of  th«  Mt  MpmovMi  en  July  18, 
M,    ftititlffd    '•f9tMtk\    MMMfdmi*    »uto' 
tt«fMN  UMtnf  A«i"i  M  tlM  oeminttM*  on 

InMffiAi*  MMl  fOTftf  11  OMnflMfM, 

N  R,  H7i,  A  Mil  l«  prevMU  AlMftMr  Imim 

(«  Affhlnf  VMWl  OWIMfl  ftlMl  •fMTtlfra  MU 
itfn^i  (MMMtf  iNf  m\W  of  UM  lUMfff  M> 

MmrM,  »rMl  for  tntm  w^ffMHs  M  Mm  Oomi' 
mwa—  on  tho  MoroMnl  Moflno  »n4l  Fl«li' 

■f  Mr  Mi-OOWRIX; 

KR. Hit.  A  MM  to  amend  (h*  M(  0f  July 
tl,  IMd,  to  authoriM  the  (tunitruction, 
m*lnten»nee,  and  operation  of  certain  ad* 
dltlonal  toll  bridges  over  or  acroee  the  Del«« 
ware  River  and  Bay;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RYAN : 

H.R.  0877.  A  bin  to  curb  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  professional  boxing,  to  establish  with- 
in the  Department  of  Justice  the  Ofllce  of 
the  VM.  Boxing  Commissioner,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

MR.  9378.  A  bill  to  amend  section  45S4  of 
title  39,  I7nlted  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
fourth-class  educational  and  library  ma- 
terials rate  to  playscrlpts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  9379.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
13,  1946.  to  authorize  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  certain  addi- 
tional toll  bridges  over  or  across  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  Bay;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr    MORRIS  K.  UDALL: 

H.R.  9380.  A  bill  to  provide  that  for  the 
purpose  of  disapproval  by  the  President  each 


provision  of  an  appropriation  bill  shall  be 
considered  a  separate  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  9381.  A    bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit  for 
amounts  paid  for  tuition  or  fees  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  for  occupational 
training  or  retraining,  to  allow  a  credit  for 
taxes  paid  for  public  education,  and  to  ex- 
empt from  Income  tax  certain  scholarships, 
fellowships,   and   student  asslstantshlps;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WILSON  of  California: 
H.R.  9382.  A    bill    to    amend    tl  e    Assign- 
ment  of   Claims   Act   of    1940,   as   amended, 
with  respect  to  priority  of  assignments;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  9383.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  permanent  the 
right  of  a  State,  under  its  plan  for  aid  to 
dependent  children,  to  deny  aid  with  respect 
to  a  child  because  of  Immoral  or  otherwise 
Improper  conditions  In  the  home  where  he 
resides  and  to  provide  aid  with  respect  to 
such  a  child  when  he  has  been  removed  to 
a  foster  home;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   HARRISON  of  Wyoming: 
H.R.  9384.  A   bill   to  authorize   the   Secre- 
tary   of    the    Interior    to    erect    a    suitable 
monument    to   the   Arapahoe   Indian   Chiefs 
Sharpnoae  and  Black  Coal;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  9385.  A   bill   to   authorize  the   modi- 
fication of  the  existing  project  for  the  New 
Melones     Dam     and     Reservoir,     Stanislaus 
River,  Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  9386.  A  bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  for 
amounts  paid  for  tuition  or  fees  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  for  occupational 
training  or  retraining,  to  allow  a  credit  for 
taxes  paid  for  public  education,  and  to  ex- 
empt from  income  tax  certain  scholarships, 
fellowships,  and  student  aielstanUhlps;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
■y  Mr.  JOMAN0IN: 
M.ll,fff7,  A  bin   to  am«nd  the  InUrnai 
ll«¥«nu«  Ood«  of  19M  to  prevldo  »  orMlit 
Af«tn«t  th«  IndividuNl  Hmmm  t««  tot  Mt* 
t«ln  nmminM  pfttd  m  pr§mium§  on  M««tini 
of  nMdlMl  tU9  \n§uf§n49  tot  tndlvldu«l«  •• 
v§»n  ot  Mf  Iff  "vtri  to  Mm  OommlttM  on 
Wtyt  i^ti4  Ui>»M 

•y  Mr  KNOX  I 
nn  WH.  A  iNli  to  »m«nd  U\$  Iniftmi 

ROVeiUM  00d«  of   ItM  to  Allow  »  OfMlIt  tot 

ftmoMnis  pHid  for  tuition  or  fM«  to  ln«tltu> 
lUm»  Qt  higher  •duoatiun  or  for  oo«upAtlon*l 
tmlning  or  reiralning,  to  allow  a  credit  for 
taxes  paid  fur  public  education,  and  Ui  »%• 
empi  from  Inoume  tax  certain  soholarshlpe, 
fellowship*,  and  student  aMlstanuhlps;  to 
the  Oommlttoe  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  MaoORKOOR: 

H.R.  9380.  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
Civil  RIghU  Act  of  1067;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  allow  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  for  occupational  training  or  re- 
training; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  9391.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4161  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  entitled 
"Crimes  and  Criminal  Procedure."  to  provide 
for  Increasing  the  good  time  allowances  to 
be  deducted  from  the  terms  of  the  sentences 
of  prisoners  convicted  of  offenses  against  the 
United  States  and  confined  In  penal  or  cor- 
rection Institutions  for  a  definite  period  other 
than  for  life;  to  the  Committee  on  tba 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
HJl.  9302.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  deny  Federal  assist- 
ance, under  the  program  of  aid  to  dei>endent 
children,  for  the  families  of  women  who  are 
the  mothers  of  two  or  more  Illegitimate  chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WICKERSHAM: 

H.R.  9393.  A  bill  to  permit  agencies  of  the 
United  States  to  purchase  meat  and  meat 
products  which  satisfy  State  Inspection  pro- 
cedures and  standards  If  such  procedures  and 
standards  are  substantially  equivalent  to  the 
corresponding  Federal  procedures  and  st«atd- 
ards;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BRUCE: 

H. J.  Res.  582.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  MacGREOOR: 

H. J.  Res.  583.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
that  a  state  of  conflict  exists  between  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy  and  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  making  provisions  to  prosecute 
the  same:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

HJ.Res.  584.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  trsdnlng  program 
for  governmental  oversea  employment  of 
American  youth;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  585.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
Communist  arms  and  munitions  contraband 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  making  pro- 
visions to  enforce  the  same;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  398.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
posing an  International  conference  to  evoke 
trade  sanctions  against  nations  not  opposing 
Communists  In  the  cold  war;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauM  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a«  follows; 

■y  Mr  AI«rt;»o 
M.R.HM,  A  bill  tm  thu  rtU9t  (tf  flfMmo 
fueetoi  le  th«  ctmtmittee  on  th«  Judleiary. 
■y  Mr  ftLATMlKi 
HM,  mt,  A  Mil  tot  the  reltef  of  William 
Oha«'Mii  Ue  AMI  OfMf  MooW'ioon  Uet  lo 
the  eemmlttoe  on  the  Judlelary, 
■v  Mr,  oitxmi 
MRNN,  A  Mil  tor  the  relief  of  Helvstofe 
Puffllesei  to  the  Oommitu*  on  the  JudKiiNry, 
•f  Mr,  OONTI  (toy  requaeti  i 
NJI.ntT,  A  hill  to  eonfer  jurUdUtion  on 
the  \JM.  Court  of  Claims  lo  hear,  deUrmlne, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Dr, 
ThoRUM    C.    Conway    afalnst    the    tJnltfd 
•Utee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlotery. 
By  Mr.  ORAMBR: 
H.R.  OSOS,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Marshall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcUury. 
By  Mr    GILBERT: 
H.R.  0309.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nea  Klen 
Lum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   ORAY ' 
H Jl.  0400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Klzanls:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  0401.  A   bill    for    the    relief    of    Kon- 
stantlnos  Allkakos;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HALEY: 
HR.9402    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Tsui 
Yung  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HJl.  0403.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Josephine  Ferdinand;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIN SHALL: 
H.R.  9404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Becker 
Crane    A    Conveyor    Co.,    Cleveland.    Ohio; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MOBSK: 
H.R.  9406.  A  bill  for  the  reUeT  of  Zaven 

Karnik  Mlnassian;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROQEBS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.040e.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Rudl  A. 
Unterthlner;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONET: 
H.R.  0407.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gulllermo 
Manuel  Oarcla  Vaoxiues;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHXRER: 
H.R.  0408.  A  blU  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  patent  No.  a,388.779;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  tiie  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  0400.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Iris 
Ann   Landrom:    to  the   Committee   on  the 
/udldary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  0410.  A   bin  for  the  relief   of   Rahel 
Shukrl  CheUco;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALFORD: 
H.  Res.  475.  Resolution  extending  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  m  for  his  outstand- 
ing serrlee  as  chairman  of  the  CItU  War 
Centennial  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll, 
212.  The  SPEAKER  preeented  a  petition  of 
Glenn  E.  Brixey.  chairman,  Civil  Defexise 
Committee,  Corvallls.  Oreg..  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  requesting  that  the  Governor  of  Oregon 
and  State  officials  concerned  with  higher 
education  take  appropriate  action  publicly 
to  renounce  the  false  statements  in  the 
letter  published  on  August  10,  1961,  in  the 
Oregonlan  over  the  name  of  Frederick  L. 
Schuman,  "visiting  professor  of  poUtlcal 
science.  Portland  summer  session.  1061", 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tlie  VHF  Vertas  UHF  TelcmioD 
G>ntroTercy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  W.  SCRANTON 

or  PtarHSTLvaina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  22. 1961 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  CommunlcaUons  Commission 
has  designated  ei«ht  areas  in  the  United 
States  for  delntcnnlxture.  the  elimina- 
tion of  VHF  television  stations  and  the 
establishment  of  all-UHP  areas.  One  of 
these  Is  Binghazaton.  N.Y.,  which  di- 
rectly affects  my  district  for  there  are 
thousands  of  people  in  the  rural  areas 
of  WajrxM,  Wyocalng,  and  Susquehanna 
Counties  of  Pennsylvania  who  are  de« 
pendent  on  the  VUF  station  In  Bingham- 
ton  for  their  telerleloa  viewlnc. 

My  ofBoe  has  been  deluged  with  letten 
ftnd  peilUone  trtm  Umm  •oneMtutnU. 
who  fluke  ttM  Mint  ttut  if  the  FOO'f 
propOMl  it  Ittvefcid,  th«y  will  ht  without 
•doquAto  toloviflofl  MTViot.  OortAlfily 
tiM  iiitontion  of  Oom roti  in  gpprorltif 
tlM  Ptdortl  OomsttfUMtiionf  Aol  wm  to 
nMu  MitAin  t»Mt  tolovMon  gnd  nMlio 

MfTlOt  bf  SMdO  •VftlUlMO  to  •!}  ttlf  PfO- 
plfOftlMUnltMlltAtif, 

Thort  if  ft  loBf  hlfftorr  bthlnd  thif 
propoiftl,  bofimUng  with  tho  iU-eon- 
eelved  gUoofttlon  plan  for  the  whole 
United  States.  Previous  to  establishing 
this  allooatlon  pUn,  the  POC  Invoked 
a  "freeee"  on  the  allocation  of  all  chan- 
nels for  a  few  years,  and  then  isnied  the 
plan  which  right  from  the  start  was  most 
unsatisfactory. 

UHF  television,  both  from  the  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  standpoint,  has 
been  the  primary  victim  of  this  plan. 
Enormous  sums  of  money  were  loet  In 
attempts  to  put  and  keep  UHF  stations 
on  the  air  In  competition  with  VHF  sta- 
tions. Manufacturers  of  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  have  been  loath 
to  expend  adequate  sums  in  research  and 
development  of  UHF  because  of  the  com- 
paratively small  market. 

Now,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  the  Congress  face  a 
major  problem  which  will  beset  us  all 
even  more  in  the  future  than  at  the 
present  moment.  A  solution  must  be 
found  for  the  farther  development  of 


UHF  in  order  that  the  complete  useful- 
ness of  all  channels  is  made  available  to 
the  Government,  the  military,  and  espe- 
cially the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  assume  that  the  FCC  is  attempting 
to  take  a  step  in  that  direction  with  this 
proposal  for  the  deintermixture  of  the 
areas.  Unfortunately,  it  appears  to  be 
a  false  step  because,  for  the  most  part, 
comparatively  rural  areas  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  elimination  of  VHF  chan- 
nels. It  is  precisely  in  rural  areas  that 
VHP  is  most  needed  in  order  to  provide 
adequate  coverage  aiuit  service  for  all 
the  people. 

Some  Monbers  of  Congress  have  In- 
troduced bills  bearing  directly  on  this 
subject.  I  hope  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  will  bold 
hearings  on  the  proposed  legislation  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


Scbedttle  of  CeifereMef  !■  Ike  Foirtb 
DUtrld  of  OUo 

IXTllftXOff  OF  MMAXICi 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  MeCULLOCH 

or  effie 

W  TNI  NOVil  Of  MPRMMTTATIVM 

Friday,  itpttmbm  U,  I9ii 

Mr,  MoOULLOOK.  Mr,  tpoftlMr,  Z  bt- 
Uort  that  a  OonfrtMmftn  fbould  bo  In 
hlf  district  to  eonfer  and  visit  with  his 
constituents  whenever  official  duties  do 
not  require  him  to  be  in  Washington. 

When  Congress  adjouma.  I  expect  to 
return  home  and  to  be  available  for  con- 
ferences and  visits  with  residents  of  the 
Fourth  District  in  the  courthouse  of 
each  county  seat  between  8  a.m.  and 
4  p.m.,  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing schedule: 

Allen  County,  Lima:  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 10. 

Auglaize  County,  Wapakoneta: 
Wednesday,  October  11. 

Darke  County,  Greenville:  Wednesday, 
October  25. 

Mercer  Coxmty,  Cellna:  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 16. 

Miami  County,  Troy:  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 23. 

Preble  County.  Eaton:  Wednesday, 
October  18. 

Shelby  County,  Sidney:  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 34. 


No  appointments  will  be  necessary. 
Any  problems  with,  or  opinions  concern- 
ing, the  Federal  Government  will  be 
proper  subject  for  conference. 

Of  course,  I  will  be  glad  to  see  resi- 
dents of  the  district,  in  my  Piqua  office, 
any  time  that  Congress  is  not  In  ses- 
sion, except  on  the  days  scheduled  above. 


Representative  Derooman,  of  New  Yerk, 
Scores  Duplicity  in  Peace  Cocps  L^jis- 
latioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or 


IN  THI  H0U8S  or  RXPRXSBrrATIVXa 

mday.  Bipttmbtr  M,  itil 

Mr.  DBiOUlVZAlf.  Mr,  Bptakor,  un- 
dor  loftrt  to  txtond  aijr  reoMrlu  in  the 
flaooiff.  X  Inoludo  ttio  /oUowinc  nowi 
reloftM  of  foptombor  11,  IHl: 

HanmrnuTWu  Dmtomun,  or  ffow  VoMtt 
•ootM  DoKMrnr  w  Pimi  ooim  Lmw* 

lleireiMilellrff  trfnir  •,  Dhovmaw,  or 

Hew  Yerk^iboeiMd  trrMM  deletioii^  •■ro> 

T  HP^^F^W    ^BO     ^^WW     w  ^^^^^V    W^^^P  ^^v     ^W^pO^W(P^W^^Pw  J     ^W  Ow^^^^P 

the  freups  seat  to  the  Arak  and  othsr  ooun' 
Irlss,"  and  polauag  to  ttM  aetten  as  "aa- 
oibsr  Indtoatton  oTum  dupUeltjr  praetiead 
br  the  DemoeraUs  Partj."  tedajr  wlrad  the 
Presldtnt  as  follows; 

SBPTBMBia  31,  l»ei. 
Tbs  PaiiDBirr, 
The  White  House. 
Waahtnffton,  D.O: 

I  am  shocked  by  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Bepreeentatlvee  deleting  from  the  Peaee 
Oarpe  legislation  the  prorlslon  that  "the 
Peace  Corps  shall  not  perfonu  eerrlees  In 
any  foreign  country  in  which,  by  reason 
of  law  or  ofllclal  policy,  any  member  of  the 
Peace  Ciorps  will  be  discriminated  against 
becaiise  of  his  race,  creed,  or  color."  Tlie 
deletion  of  this  prorlslon  will  materially  aX- 
fect  the  eomposltion  of  thoee  groupe  eeat 
to  the  Arab  and  other  countries.  You  have 
repeatedly  stated,  before  you  were  President 
and  thereafter,  that  you  are  against  any  ac- 
tion of  discrimination  beeauee  of  race,  creed. 
or  color.  Do  you  intend  to  approve  this 
legislation? 

Respectfully. 

Srsvxir  B.  Dbusxtniak, 

Member  of  Congre$$. 
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Happiness  Exchasge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or   KZW    JXXSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Sevtember  22, 1961 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Happiness  Exchange,  established  "to  al- 
leviate human  suffering,"  by  Joe  Rosen- 
field,  Jr.,  in  New  York  City,  May  1,  1949. 
is  a  radio  program  and  a  nonprofit,  tax- 
exempt  foundation.  Its  creed  is  "We  be- 
lieve we  are  our  brother's  keeper.  We  be- 
lieve there  is  one  race,  the  human  race, 
and  we  know  the  one  sure  way  to  be 
happy  is  by  helping  those  who  are  less 
fortunate  than  we  are."  Big  Joe  con- 
ducts interviews  and  gives  assistance  to 
Individuals  and  organizations  daily  and 
broadcasts  nightly  over  the  radio. 

Help  ranges  from  carfare,  the  cost  of 
a  meal,  to  a  collective  effort  currently 
by  all  the  "Cousins"— as  they  who  par- 
ticipate are  called — to  raise  $1  million 
to  establish  an  endowment  fund  for  the 
City  of  Hope  in  California,  a  free  hospital 
and  research  center  for  catastrophic 
diseases. 

The  Happiness  Exchange  itself  in  1959 
received  an  endowment  approximating 
tl  million  from  the  estate  of  Cousin  May 
Page,  a  sightless  85  years  young  angel. 
who  had  listened  and  wanted  the  work 
of  the  program  to  continue  forever. 

The  good  will  and  many  fine  deeds  that 
the  Happiness  Exchange  has  partici- 
pated in  and  accomplished  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  They  have  helped 
everyone  who  sought  their  help  and 
needed  it.  They  have  received  many  ci- 
tations and  awards  for  their  outstanding 
achievements  and  humanitarian  efforts. 

Some  of  the  work  that  the  Happiness 
Exchange  has  done  is  as  follows: 

Drug  addicts  anonymous,  providing 
transportation  and  rehabilitation,  send- 
ing 10  drug  addicts  per  month  to  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  for  cures;  fellowship  center; 
a  free  foot  clinic;  garden  of  fragrance 
for  the  blind;  leproearium  in  Philippine 
Islands;  dental  clinic  in  Nigeria;  com- 
plete refrigeration  system  in  children's 
home  in  Puerto  Rico;  over  200  American 
children  were  sent  to  summer  camps  in 
1959  and  1960;  eyes  for  Asia  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Tom  Dooley;  orphanage  in  Haiti 
maintains  90  abandoned  children;  vita- 
min centers  established  in  Haiti;  also 
medical  supplies,  drugs  and  equipment, 
funds  to  build  hospitals;  missing  persons 
located;  no  one  be  denied  his  civil  rights; 
Blue  Birds,  a  group  of  volunteer  workers 
give  service  and  attention  to  the  unfor- 
tunates who  have  no  one  to  care  for 
them;  welfare  assistance  and  hospital 
helping  hands;  a  Youth  Town,  U.S»A., 
these  youngsters  live  and  work  in  Youth 
Town  with  goals  based  on  standards  out- 
lined by  President's  Council  on  Youth 
Fitness,  until  they  feel  ready  to  accept 
the  responsibilities  of  good  citizenship 
within  the  home  community.  Names 
have  been  omitted  in  this  r^sxmie  of  the 
work  and  achievements  of  Big  Joe's  Hap- 
piness Exchange  Foundation,  Inc..  be- 
cause of  space  limitation.    But  every- 


thing was  and  is  made  possible  only 
through  the  purely  humanitarian  de- 
sire of  people  in  every  walk  of  life  to 
demonstrate  that  "We  are  our  brother's 
keeper." 

Protest  Against  Arbitrary  Rating  of  Com- 
mission To  Eliminate  Certain  VHF  Sta- 
tions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RILEY 

or   SOXTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  22, 1961 

Mr.  RILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
South  Carolina  and  other  States  who 
have  Indicated  their  grave  concern  and 
opposition  to  recent  FCC  proposals  to 
shift  VHF  television  stations  to  UHF. 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  9322,  a  companion 
bUl  to  H.R.  9267,  authored  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Roberts!. 

Columbia,  the  capital  city  of  my 
State,  has  only  one  VHF  channel  as- 
signed to  it — channel  10.  This  channel 
was  granted  to  WI8-TV,  and  since  No- 
vember 7. 1953.  this  station  has  been  pro- 
viding reliable  and  good  television  serv- 
ice to  wide  areas  of  our  State.  The 
many  thousands  of  families  living  with- 
in the  wide  service  area  of  this  fine  sta- 
tion depend  on  this  VHF  service  for 
news  from  their  State  capital,  local 
weather  and  storm  warnings,  crop  re- 
ports and  agricultural  news  that  is  vital 
to  their  livelihood  and  to  keeping  them 
intelligently  Informed  on  matters  affect- 
ing their  State.  For  a  great  many  of 
these  people,  who.  for  the  most  part  are 
living  in  rural  and  small  town  areas,  this 
is  their  only  television  service  from  their 
State  capital.  If  this  service  from  VHF 
channel  10  is  destroyed  or  deteriorated 
then  this  extremely  important  service 
will  be  lost  to  them  and  they  will  have  to 
depend  on  distant  stations,  in  many  cases 
out-of-state  stations,  for  television  serv- 
ice. This,  gentlemen,  is  not  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  I  must  strongly  protest 
against  switching  WIS-TV  from  VHF 
channel  10  to  UHF  and  thus  take  away 
good  television  service  from  thousands 
of  rural  families  who  need  and  depend 
upon  it  for  education,  entertainment, 
and  enlightenment. 

I  am  not  unfamiliar  with  UHF  for  we 
have  a  UHF  television  station  broadcast- 
ing alongside  of  VHF  Channel  10  in  Co- 
lumbia. UHF  is  providing  an  important 
service  to  the  city  and  its  immediate  en- 
virons and  I  would  not  want  to  see  this 
lost.  At  the  same  time  I  am  greatly 
concerned  because  the  change  proposed 
by  the  FCC  would  take  television  serv- 
ice from  channel  10  away  from  about 
half  of  the  people  who  now  enjoy  and 
need  this  service.  As  the  elected  Repre- 
sentative of  many  of  these  people  I  can- 
not remain  idle  and  allow  this  destruction 
to  occur. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  and 
throughout  our  Nation  have  the  right  to 
expect  to  be  able  to  continue  to  receive 


their  present  reliable  and  high  quality 
television  service.  Every  Member  of  this 
distinguished  body  should  be  aware  of 
the  serious  threats  of  the  PCC's  proposal 
and  with  such  awareness  will  share  the 
serious  concern  I  have  in  this  Important 
matter. 


The   Indian   Program  on  the   New 
Frontier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MONTAWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  22. 1961 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  to- 
night. Senator  Chxtrch.  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, will  address  the  18th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  in  Lewlston.  Idaho. 
He  has  entitled  his  speech  "The  Indian 
Program  on  the  New  Frontier."  In  his 
address,  he  develops  the  theme  of  the 
areas  of  responsibility  of  the  three-sided 
partnership,  the  Indian  leadership,  the 
Congress,  and  the  administration,  to- 
ward Joining  in  a  common  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  American  In- 
dian. He  reviews  the  step*  that  have 
been  taken  toward  this  goal  in  recent 
months,  and  sets  the  sights  for  the 
future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address  by  Senator  CnxntcH  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thk  Indian  Pboobam  on  the  Nkw  Fbonths 
(An  address  by  Senator  Pbank  Chuvch  of 
Idaho,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
InsiUar  Affairs  Committee,  to  the  IStb 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that  since 
your  arrival  at  this  convention  6  or  6  days 
ago  you  have  enjoyed  the  hosplUllty  of 
the  members  of  the  Nes  Perce  Tribe,  and 
that  you  have  been  welcomed  by  many  of 
our  fine  citizens  of  Idaho.  Tou  have  also 
met  our  other  fellow  Idaho  Indians,  the 
Shoshone-Bannocks,  the  Coeur  d'AIenes.  the 
Kootenals,  the  Kallspels.  Now  that  you  are 
about  to  conclude  your  deliberations,  I 
want  to  add  a  few  words  of  welcome  of  my 
own  and  express  the  hope  that  your  stay 
here  has  been  a  memorable  event  and  that 
you  wUl  return  to  visit  our  State  In  years 
to  come. 

There  Is  good  reason  for  assxmilng,  though, 
that  I  was  Invited  to  speak  at  this  banquet 
not  only  to  welcome  you  to  my  home  State 
but  also  to  express  to  you.  In  my  capacity  of 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Indians  Affairs,  some  thoughts  on  the  path 
we  have  followed  In  the  field  of  Indian  policy 
In  recent  months,  and  on  the  direction  In 
which  we  expect  to  move  In  the  future. 

Before  going  Into  details,  let  me  first  say 
a  few  words  about  the  basic  assumptions 
with  which  I  start  as  I  approach  a  specific 
problem  In  Indian  affairs.  In  my  opinion, 
we  must  get  away  from  the  view  that  the 
problems  of  American  Indians  can  be  viewed 
In  a  vacuum,  apart  from  the  rest  erf  our 
society.     The  fact  is  that  Indians  are  an 


Integral  part  of  our  country,  and  that  par- 
ticularly here,  in  the  West,  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  Indian  and  non-Indian 
communities  are  closely  intertwined.  In 
dealing  with  conditions  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try we  must  recognise  that  the  greatest  need 
is  for  a  comprehensive  program  of  economic 
and  social  betterment,  a  program  which  will 
have  its  beneficial  Impact  on  the  Indians 
concerned  and  indirectly  also  on  the  States 
in  which  they  reside.  I  am  thus  In  funda- 
mental agreement  with  the  guidelines  for  a 
Federal  Indian  policy  laid  down  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  his  message  to  your  con- 
vention a  year  ago.  Let  me  remind  you  of 
the  President's  words: 

"During  the  recent  campaign  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  concern  over  the  conditions  of 
poverty  and  disease  which  afflict  so  many 
American  Indians  and  have  made  it  clear 
that  I  am  intent  on  doing  something  about 
the  matter.  I  want  to  repeat,  therefore, 
that  I  am  pledged  to  a  program  for  the 
development  of  the  human  and  natxiral  re- 
sources of  Indian  reservations.  Such  a  pro- 
gram will  indeed  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  total  program  of  my  administration. 
We  must  raise  the  sights  of  our  country. 
We  must  exercise  world  leadership  and  back 
up  our  position  through  a  stronger,  more 
productive  America.  In  such  an  America 
there  Is  no  room  for  areas  of  depression, 
poverty  and  dismu«.  We  want  every  group 
which  is  now  unable  to  make  Its  full  con> 
trlbutlon  to  American  strength  to  be  given 
tiM  opportunity  to  do  so. 

"It  U  In  this  spirit  that  we  shall  approach 
our  work  on  IndUn  reservations  and  it  U  In 
tbU  spirit,  I  am  sure,  that  Indians  through- 
out the  country  will  work  together  for  a 
better  life  for  thenuwlves  and  thus  a  strong- 
er America." 

If  we  view  Indian  policy  in  thU  light, 
we  start  with  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  concerned,  the 
Indian  people  themselves  and  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  serve  them  to  work 
together  in  a  program  of  development  of 
hunum  and  natural  resources.  We  must 
evolve  from  the  static  concept  of  trustee- 
ship, under  which  a  Federal  employee  man- 
ages Indian  land  and  sends  the  Indian 
owner  a  check  for  the  income  on  his  allot- 
ment, to  a  dynamic  program  of  economic 
growth  and  opportunity,  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  assists  Indians  in  lifting 
themselves  to  the  le%'el  of  well-being  of  the 
surrounding  non-Indian  communities. 

This  development  approach  is  one  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  applied  In 
other  areas  as  well.  It  Is  reflected  in  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  which,  as  you 
know,  specifically  covers  Indian  tribes.  It 
Is  also  refiected  In  the  development  pro- 
grams initiated  by  otir  Govenunent  abroad. 
Let  me  say  that  I  am  a  supporter  of  our 
Government's  worldwide  effort  to  combat 
Communist  totalitarianism  through  eco- 
nomic development,  but  let  me  add  that  In 
my  view  our  Indian  population,  which  often 
'»<*•  problems  similar  to  that  of  underde- 
veloped countries,  should  receive  not  less, 
but  more  consideration  than  any  foreign 
people. 

Economic  and  social  development  must 
thus  be  the  keystone  of  our  approach  to 
Indian  affairs.  Indians  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  a  decent  homellfe,  free  of 
hunger  and  disease,  the  opportunity  of  a 
good  education,  and  the  opportunity  to 
work.  There  is  little  doubt  that  our  coun- 
try has  the  capacity  to  give  them  these  op- 
portunities. 

And  lest  anyone  think  that  my  words  are 
those  of  a  free  spender,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that,  on  the  contrary.  I  am  Interested  in 
saving  money  for  the  taxpayer.  There  are 
some  who  add  up  the  annual  total  appro- 
priation for  the  Itulian  Btireau  and  the 
Indian  Health  Service  and  shrink  away  from 
the  resulting  figure  In  horror.     My  word  to 


them  Is  that  they  shrink  too  soon;  they  only 
have  a  subtotal.  They  should  add  the  totals 
paid  In  State  welfare  assistance,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  and  the  totol  cost  to  the 
States  when  misery  on  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion leads  Indian  chUdren  or  adults  to  cor- 
rectional institutions.  In  my  opinion,  a  pro- 
gram for  economic  development  could  cut 
these  costs.  It  could  turn  Indian  reserva- 
tions, which  now  constitute  a  drain  on  the 
economic  resources  of  the  Western  States, 
into  substantial  economic  assets. 

Against  the  background  of  these  principles, 
let  me  move  on  to  discuss  some  of  the  specif- 
ic developments  In  the  field  of  Indian  affairs 
since  you  last  met  and  heard  President  Ken- 
nedy's message.  For  that  message  has  been 
followed  up  by  action,  action  taken  by  both 
the  Congress  and  the  administraUon. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  why  it  took  so  long 
to  get  action,  why  some  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant developments  have  come  in  the  last  2 
weeks.  I  remind  you  that  only  8  months 
have  passed  since  the  present  administration 
was  iiutalled  In  office,  a  rather  short  period 
in  the  course  of  hiunan  events.  EKirlng  this 
period,  the  work  of  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  has  been  overshadowed  by 
the  Issue  of  peace  or  war,  the  issue  of  the 
strength  and  survival  of  the  free  world.  As 
a  new  administration  and  a  new  Congress 
took  up  their  duties,  these  matters  of  peace 
and  the  survival  of  freedom,  matters  affect- 
ing every  single  citizen  of  our  country,  had 
to  be  given  foremost  attention. 

But  this  heavy  commitment  to  world  prob- 
lems has  not  caused  us  to  neglect  problenu 
at  home.  In  the  short  8  months  in  which 
this  administration  and  the  87th  Congress 
have  been  In  session,  we  have  taken  some 
great  strides  forward  in  the  field  of  Indian 
affairs.  Their  effect  will  undoubtedly  be 
felt  soon.  Let  me  revlev;  some  of  them  for 
you,  and  let  me  begin  with  what  I  hope  is 
pardonable  pride,  with  the  bills  which  had 
their  start  in  my  own  subcommittee. 

First  and  foremost  there  is  8.  1540,  the 
revolving  loan  fund  bill.  I  am  sure  you  wUl 
agree  with  me  that  the  loan  fund  provision 
of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  beneficial  Items 
of  Indian  legislation  ever  enacted.  Many  a 
member  of  an  Indian  tribe  who  Is  today  self- 
sufficient  owes  his  start  to  a  loan  from  the 
revolving  loan  fund. 

Only  4  years  ago.  you  will  recaU  the  fund 
was  in  danger  of  being  closed  down  alto- 
gether. Under  the  Indian  Bureau  policies 
then  in  effect,  outstanding  loans  were  col- 
lected but  hardly  any  new  ones  were  made. 
The  result  was  that  by  June  30.  1957.  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  had  $7,945384, 
almost  $8  million,  of  Idle  cash  in  the  re- 
volving loan  fund.  This  was  money  which 
Congress  had  appropriated  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  It  would  be  used  for  the  economic 
development  of  Indian  reservation  areas. 
Yet  here  It  was,  completely  idle.  That 
there  was  a  great  need  for  the  beneficial  use 
of  that  money,  that  it  could  have  been  In- 
vested wisely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Indian  people,  you  know  better 
than  I. 

After  1957,  partly  as  a  result  of  prodding 
from  the  Congress,  partly  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  the  Interior  Department,  new 
loans  t)egan  to  be  made  and,  by  1900,  the 
total  available  funds  were  exhausted.  This 
was  the  problem  with  which  we  concerned 
ourselves  dxaring  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  only  a  few 
days  ago  the  President  signed  the  bill  we 
passed,  a  bill  which,  for  the  first  time  since 
1934,  Increases  the  revolving  loan  fund,  and 
which  in  doing  so  doubles  the  existing  au- 
thorization by  raising  It  from  tlO  million  to 
S20  mlUion. 

I  should  add  that  as  reported  out  of  my 
subcommittee  and  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
the  bill  called  for  an  increase  in  the  author- 
ization to  $35  million.    In  a  conference  with 


the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  agreed 
to  lower  the  amount  to  $20  million,  but  with 
the  understanding  that  we  shaU  review  this 
question  next  year. 

In  speaking  of  the  use  of  revolving  loan 
fund  money,  I  have  spoken  of  Investment 
rather  than  expenditure.  I  used  the  term 
advisedly,  for  Investment  is  Just  what  it  Is. 
The  repayment  record  of  loan  fund  cUents 
has  been  good.  In  fact,  as  a  result  of  accru- 
als, there  Is  more  money  In  the  fund  today 
than  Congress  appropriated.  But  beyond  the 
benefits  apparent  from  a  look  at  the  finan- 
cial statements,  there  are  those  Intangible 
benefits  to  which  I  referred  before :  the  ben- 
efits derived  by  a  community  when  families 
which  may  otherwise  have  been  dependent 
on  welfare  or  on  odd  Jobs  which  keep  them 
Ill-fed,  lU-clothed.  and  Ill-housed  becomes 
self-support  and  self-reliant. 

A  second  measure  which  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President 
within  the  last  few  dajrs  is  S.  200,  a  bill  which 
increases  the  annual  authorization  for  voca- 
tional training  from  $3,500,000  to  $7,500,000. 
I  am  sure  you  are  well  familiar  with  the 
benefits  which  many  young  Indian  people 
have  derived  from  this  program  over  the 
last  8  years.  It  has  provided  many  Indian 
people  with  the  skills  and  work  experience 
needed  for  study  employment  at  decent 
wages. 

That  the  program  has  been  successful  is 
clear.  I  am  Informed  that  81  percent  of  the 
people  who  have  completed  their  training 
have  found  gainful  employment.  I  am  also 
Informed  that  at  this  time  1,100  eligible 
applications  for  admission  to  vocational 
training  schools  under  the  Bureau's  program 
are  pending  and  could  not  be  acted  upon 
because  of  the  insufficiency  of  funds.  The 
enactment  of  S.  200  and  approval  of  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  these  1,100  applications  and  an 
additional  3.500,  which  are  expected  to  be 
filed,  to  be  processed,  opening  new  work 
opportunities  for  yoimg  Indian  people  to 
whom  such  opporttmitiee  were  closed  before. 

The  training  offered  to  young  Indian  peo- 
ple in  special  vocational  schools  is  only  one 
aspect  of  the  vocational  program.  Another 
aspect  Is  the  on-the-job  training  program. 
That  program  has  been  used  most  effectively 
to  attract  new  Industries  to  Indian  reserva- 
tions. An  excellent  example,  of  which  you 
may  already  have  heard.  Is  the  fishing  tackle 
factory  established  by  the  Wrlght-McGlU 
Co.  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in 
South  Dakota.  Starting  with  a  few  dozen 
employees  last  January,  the  company  has 
now  Increased  the  work  force  to  a  few  hun- 
dred. As  this  manufacturing  enterprise  es- 
tablishes Itself  firmly  on  the  reservation.  It 
may  bring  a  variety  of  new  opportunities  to 
the  Oglala  Sioux,  for  the  people  who  are 
now  employed  at  last  have  money  to  spend 
on  the  necessities  of  life.  The  reservation 
can,  therefore,  support  more  commercial  en- 
terprise, which  In  turn  means  more  Jobs. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  Wright-McGlll  may 
never  have  come  to  an  Indian  reservation 
if  it  were  not  for  the  on-the-job  training 
program.  After  all,  in  dealing  with  any 
group  of  employees  with  no  previous  indus- 
trial work  experience,  a  manufacturer  takes 
a  serious  risk.  Most  workers  will  have  to 
undergo  a  training  period,  in  which  they 
don't  really  produce  efficiently  for  their 
company;  some  will  drop  out  after  weeks  of 
training,  making  It  necessary  for  the  em- 
ployer to  start  all  over  again  with  a  new 
man.  By  sharing  the  training  cost  with  the 
employer  through  on-the-job  training  as- 
sistance, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
made  it  attractive  for  the  manufacturers  to 
locate  on  or  near  Indian  reservations.  The 
beneficiary  of  this  program  Is  In  the  first 
Instance  the  Indian  who  has  found  employ- 
ment, then  the  company  which  now  has  a 
trained    worker,    and    ultimately   the    State 
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and  the  Nation  whose  productive  strength 
has  been  Increased. 

There  are  other  development  opportunities 
open  to  Indians.  As  our  country  grows,  and 
as  people  have  more  leisure  time,  more  and 
more  persons  take  to  traveling  through  the 
United  States  on  vacation  tours.  Tourism 
has  become  an  Increfksingly  Important  bxis- 
Iness.  providing  a  significant  source  of  In- 
come ior  people  In  many  areas  of  otir  coun- 
try. Just  think  of  the  sums  which  tourists 
spend  In  hotel,  motel,  or  even  camplng-slte 
accommodations,  as  well  as  the  sums  spent 
on  food,  on  gasoline,  and  on  buying  memen- 
toes. Just  think  how  Interesting  and  In- 
structive It  would  be  for  them  to  visit  In- 
dian reservations.  If  there  were  appropriate 
accommodations  for  them.  I  am  told  that 
the  White  Mountain  Apaches  have  demon- 
strated how  the  tourist  potential  of  a  res- 
ervation can  be  developed;  so  have  the  North 
Carolina  Cherokees.  Here  in  my  own  State  I 
have  followed  with  great  interest  the  plans 
for  tourist  development  drawn  up  by  my 
friends  In  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe.  I  am  pleased 
that  I  was  able  to  enlist  the  Interest  of  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the  plans  of  the  Nez 
Perce.  That  Service,  which  has  done  such 
an  excellent  job  in  developing  attractive 
tourist  facilities  in  oiu-  national  parks,  sent 
one  of  Its  experts  to  Lapwal,  who,  after  a 
tour  of  the  area,  found  that  the  ingredients 
for  successful  development  are  most  defi- 
nitely present.  I  am  confident,  therefore, 
that  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  working  In  con- 
junction with  its  neighbors  In  Lewiston  will 
demonstrate  to  the  country  how  cooperative 
endeavor  In  tourist  development  can  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  of  an  entire  area,  bring- 
ing new  employment  opportunities  ior  In- 
dians and  non-Indians  alike. 

In  the  context  of  economic  development, 
we  must  also  chart  a  workable  land  policy. 
Where  land  can  serve  as  a  resource  for  eco- 
nomic growth,  it  should  be  used  appropri- 
ately, rather  than  being  frittered  away.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me 
that  something  simply  has  to  be  done  with 
the  wasteful  and  inefQclent  ownership  pat- 
tern created  by  what  Is  known  as  the  heir- 
ship problem. 

As  you  may  know,  I  Introduced  an  heir- 
ship bin  earlier  this  year,  emphasizing  at 
that  time  that  it  was  merely  a  vehicle  for 
obtaining  a  full  expression  of  the  views  and 
wlshss  of  the  Indian  people.  I  meant  what 
I  aftld.  I  held  hearings  on  the  bill,  as  well 
as  on  a  coimterpropoeal  by  the  admlnlstra- 
tloo,  at  which  valuable  testimony  was  re- 
c^yed.  In  the  light  of  the  new  suggestions 
received.  I  Intend  to  Introduce  a  new  pro- 
posal at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
Copies  of  the  new  bill  will  be  distributed  to 
all  the  tribes  and  new  hearings  will  be  held. 
At  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings,  I  hope, 
we  shall  be  In  a  position  to  report  out  a  bill 
which  brings  us  nearer  to  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  heirship  problem. 

Onoe  existing  human  and  natxiral  re- 
sources are  utilized  to  provide  a  solid  eco- 
nomic foundation  for  a  reservation  area, 
other  services  furnished  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  be  xised  far  more  effectively 
than  now  in  lifting  Indian  communities  to 
an  economic  and  social  level  comparable  to 
that  of  svirroundlng  non-Indian  communi- 
ties. You  know,  of  coxirse,  of  the  fine  work 
done  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  which 
has  accomplished  so  much  in  cutting  Infant 
mortality  and  mortality  from  Infectious  dls- 
6SM  among  Indians  and  has  in  many  wajrs 
brought  the  wonders  of  modern  medicine  to 
the  Indian  country.  Yet  the  Public  Health 
Service  knows  the  limitations  imder  which 
It  operates.  In  Its  comprehensive  survey  of 
Indian  health  a  few  years  ago.  It  said:  "To 
achieve  good  health,  Indiana  need  more 
than  measures  aimed  directly  at  disease 
prevention  and  control.  They  need  better 
general      education,      vocational      training. 


housing,  food,  roads,  and  means  of  trans- 
portation. They  also  need  adequate  eco- 
nomic opportunities." 

Once  we  shift  from  enforced  idleness  to 
gainful  emplojmfient,  from  malnutrition  to 
an  adequate  diet,  good  health  care  can  be 
far  more  effective  than  it  Is  now.  Better 
health,  in  turn,  results  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren. In  better  ability  to  learn  in  school  and. 
In  the  case  of  adults.  In  better  ability  to 
produce.  These  again  result  In  better  op- 
portunities, better  employment,  and  better 
income;  and  so  the  pump  Is  primed. 

In  this  context,  the  context  of  services 
which  may  accompany  an  economic  Improve- 
ment program,  we  should  also  remember  the 
excellent  sanitation  program  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  which  is  bringing  uncon- 
taminated  water  as  well  as  sewage  facilities 
to  Indian  reservations.  Furthermore,  I  am 
told  that  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  of  the  Federal  Government  has  be- 
gun to  make  its  services  available  to  In- 
dians. Here,  then.  Is  another  door  opened 
to  Indian  people  to  better  their  lives. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  to  you  largely  from 
the  vantage  point  of  a  legislator.  We  In 
Congress  can  enact  laws  for  vocational  train- 
ing or  the  revolving  loan  fund,  for  a  sani- 
tation program  or  tor  housing.  But  this  Is 
where  our  ability  to  influence  the  course 
of  events  ends.  Whether  the  programs 
which  we  Initiate  succeed  or  fall  depends 
ultimately  on  you,  the  leaders  of  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  Government  ofllctals  who 
work  with  you. 

There  is  thus,  as  I  see  It.  a  three-sided 
partnership  In  this  field.  Including  the  In- 
dian people,  the  Congress,  and  the  officials 
in  the  executive  branch.  If  any  one  side 
falls,  the  entire  program  falls.  And  that 
thought  brings  me  to  another  question  on 
which  I  should  touch  briefly,  concerning  the 
relations  between  you  and  officials  of  the 
executive  branch,  usually  officials  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau.  I  know  that  you  in  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians  have 
analyzed  organizational  problems  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau,  such  as  the  role  of  area  offices, 
and  the  advisability  of  substituting  a  board 
for  a  single  Indian  Commissioner.  Such 
questions  can  reasonably  be  discussed  by  all 
conscientious  students  of  Government.  But 
It  hardly  serves  any  useful  purpose  to  pro- 
pose that  we  "abolish  the  Indian  Bureau." 
You  and  I  know  that  right  here  In  Idaho 
It  would  be  a  bitter  blow  to  our  Indian 
people  if  the  Bureau  were  suddenly  abol- 
ished. It  would  be  an  equally  bitter  blow 
to  the  State  and  the  counties  containing 
Indian  reservations,  which  would  have  to  as- 
sume the  whole  burden  of  the  resulting 
costs  at  a  time  when  neither  they  nor  the 
Indian  people  are  ready. 

I  am  sure  that,  as  you  reflect  on  It,  you  will 
remember  Indian  Bxireau  employees  who 
have  performed  their  duties  well,  who  have 
assisted  Indian  people  In  their  efforts  to 
Improve  themselves.  Just  as  you  can  think  of 
others,  who  have  drawn  their  pay  and  have 
done  little  or  nothing.  Unfortunately,  simi- 
lar patterns  can  be  found  In  every  Govern- 
ment agency  and  for  that  matter  even  In 
private  businesses.  What  Is  needed  in  the 
Indian  Bureau,  as  It  Is  needed  elsewhere,  are 
more  employees  of  the  dedicated,  competent 
kind  and  fewer  employees  who  lack  the  abil- 
ity to  carry  on  an  effective  and  progressive 
program.  Ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
execution  of  such  a  program  has  been  vested 
by  President  Kennedy  in  tluee  men  who  have 
long  been  known  as  true  friends  of  the  In- 
dian people,  Secretary  Stewart  Udall.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  John  Carver,  and  Commis- 
sioner Philleo  Nash.  I  am  sure  that  you 
share  my  conviction  that  these  men  have  the 
ability  and  the  desire  to  fashion  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  Into  an  agency  capable  of 
rendering  the  kind  of  assistance  to  Indian 
people  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  you  today. 


I  have  already  referred  to  a  three-sided 
partnership  In  this  development  effort  and 
have  spoken  of  the  areas  of  responsibility  of 
two  of  the  partners,  the  Congress  and  the 
administration.  The  third  and  most  signifi- 
cant partner  is  the  Indian  people,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Indian  leadership.  A  heavy  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  your  shoulders.  None 
of  our  efforts  can  succeed  without  your  coop- 
eration. You  will  have  to  help  develop  res- 
ervation programs,  you  will  have  to  screen 
requests  for  assistance  to  determine  which 
ser\'e  a  useful  productive  purpose  and  which 
do  not,  you  will  have  to  resist  pressures  to 
fritter  away  tribal  assets  and  Instead  plan 
on  their  utilization  for  maximum  economic 
benefit.  All  this  will  be  a  great  challenge  to 
you.  I  know  you  will  be  ready  to  meet  It 
and  I.  for  one,  stand  ready  to  work  with  you 
In  every  way  that  will  genuinely  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  Indian  people. 
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Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing text  of  an  address  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
the  Honorable  Ancher  Nelszn.  prepared 
for  delivery  today  at  the  Iowa  State 
Conservation  Field  Day.  Marshalltown. 
Iowa: 
An  Aooacss  rr  thx  HoitosABLx  AncHxa  Nkl- 

•SN,    or   MiNNKSOTA 

If  you  have  listened  to  the  so-called  ex- 
perts in  agriculture  over  the  years.  I  imagine 
you  may  be  as  puzzled  as  I  am  over  how  we 
as  farmers  con  be  In  all  the  trouble  we  are. 
An  expert,  you  know,  Is  Just  an  ordinary 
guy  away  from  home. 

But  as  I  come  here  from  jova  neighboring 
SUte  as  the  operator  of  a  280-acre  dairy 
farm  in  central  Minnesota.  I  do  not  propose 
to  stand  up  here  and  claim  to  be  one  of 
those  so-called  experts.  I  want  to  try  in- 
stead to  apply  a  little  commonsense  to  a 
discussion  of  where  we  are,  and  why.  and 
with  perhaps  a  few  words  on  what  we  ought 
to  do  about  It. 

Over  a  period  of  25  years  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  goveriunent  In  some  small  way. 
while  at  the  same  time  being  an  active 
farmer.  And  I  am  convinced  that  there 
has  been  too  much  attention  to  applaiise- 
meter  politics  In  the  field  of  agriculture, 
with  the  farmer  paying  through  the  nose 
because  there  have  been  too  many  men  who 
have  made  use  of  their  alleged  knowledge 
of  the  subject  to  make  political  hay. 

Actually,  It  seems  to  me  the  political 
manipulations  in  farm  dlsc\]6slons  have  been 
our  worst  enemy.  Actually,  a  large  part  of 
oiu'  troubles  are  the  result  of  the  fancy  foot- 
work of  some  of  our  so-called  friends. 

I  am  sure  you  may  wish  to  ask,  "Why 
are  you  stUl  on  the  farm?"  My  answer  is 
that  I  find  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  get- 
ting out  to  the  barn  in  the  morning  to  take 
care  of  the  cows,  and  I  hope  that  you  get  a 
lift  out  of  climbing  aboard  the  tractor  and 
riding  the  fields  as  I  do,  or  bulldinig  or  re- 
pairing fences.  The  work  Is  hard,  the  hours 
are  long,  but  there  is  along  with  the  healthy 
tired  feeling  at  the  end  of  the  day  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction. 


And  along  with  all  that.  I  know  that  you, 
too.  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  uncer- 
tainties of  crops,  of  prices,  of  weather;  the 
doubts  as  to  whether  your  year's  work  will 
pay  off:  the  doubts  as  to  meeting  the  loan 
at  the  bank;  the  doubts  as  to  what  Congress 
is  going  to  do  to  you  next  week  or  next  year. 
Because,  my  friends,  if  you  don't  like  all 
that  and  the  other  things  that  go  with  mod- 
ern farming,  you  mre  in  a  rugged  business  In 
which  most  of  the  odds  are  against  you, 
whether  the  odds  are  man-made  or  the  acts 
of  God,  and  you  can  well  wonder  If  It's  worth 
it  all. 

If  youll  Just  take  the  time  to  come  up 
and  shake  my  hand,  you'll  see  that  It  has 
had  long,  hard  training  on  my  family  size 
farm  in  central  Minnesota  which,  I  Imagine, 
Is  not  vastly  different  from  the  farms  which 
most  of  you  operate.  And  I  happen,  as  your 
chairman  has  said,  to  be  one  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  helps  make  your  life 
never  dull — even  If  regularly  uncertain.  So 
you  may  safely  assume  that  you  are  listen- 
ing to  a  sjrmpathetlc  soul. 

But — I  say,  "Thank  goodness  for  the  farm- 
er." There  surely  Is  nowhere  In  this  land 
a  more  essential  Industry  than  agrlcultxire. 
There  surely  U  no  industry  which  has  as 
little  to  say  about  its  product,  its  prices. 
Its  profits.  Did  I  say  profits?  We  dont 
really  use  that  term  In  our  business,  do  we? 
There  surely  Is  no  Industry  that  has  so 
many  well-meaning,  fighting  friends  al- 
legedly trying  to  help  us  and  usually  Just 
aggravating  the  problem.  And  there  surely 
Is  no  Industry  that  had  better  be  In  top 
shape  all  the  time  because  our  foods  and 
our  fibers  are  the  prime  essentials  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world. 

And,  let  me  add,  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
all  agree  that  we  are  all  determined  to  do 
our  best  to  produce  as  we  are  permitted  to. 
to  provide  a  good  living  for  our  families,  to 
make  the  farmer's  life  sufficiently  attractive 
so  that  our  sons  and  daughters  will  want  to 
carry  on.  Because,  really,  it  Is  a  great  life, 
I  think,  and  It  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  me 
when  the  duties  of  Congress  permit,  to  get 
out  to  the  farm  at  Hutchinson  and  help  my 
son  do  his  job. 

Just  why  is  farming  so  difficult?  I  guess 
we  all  know  most  of  the  reasons;  we  are 
asked  to  raise  great  amounts  of  food  for 
war,  and  when  war  ends  we  all  help  build 
up  vast  siupluses  which  throw  a  tremendous 
burden  on  all  of  us,  simply  because  the 
marvelous  performance  we  have  devel- 
oped carries  on  while  the  politicians  fight 
over  whether  to  let  us  keep  on  with  our  job. 
Farming  Is  dUQcult  because  the  policymak- 
ers fight  it  out  year  after  year,  making  the 
rules  of  the  game  more  complicated  every 
time  they  pass  a  law.  and  that's  visually 
every  year. 

In  passing,  let  me  give  you  a  couple  of 
illustrations  of  the  problems  that  a  Member 
of  Congress  faces  when  he  tries  to  take  a 
hand. 

First,  he  may  be  for  or  against  a  particular 
approach  for  perfectly  sound  reasons,  but 
he  knows  full  well  that  his  political  op- 
ponents— and  we  all  have  them— will  turn 
and  twist  his  every  act  to  make  him  sound 
like  an  enemy  of  the  farmer.  I  can  give  you 
plenty  of  examples  in  my  own  experience, 
but  I  suppose  that's  all  part  of  the  game. 

Second,  I  know  you  are  aware  that  one  of 
the  toughest  parts  of  the  business,  no  mat- 
ter where  you  are.  is  the  abundance  of  farm 
organizations  always  ready  to  tell  you  what 
to  do.  I'm  for  them,  you  understand,  but 
it  does  get  a  bit  confusing  now  and  then  If 
you  try  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  all  of 
them.  So  we  who  serve  you  In  Congress 
have  to  Uke  what  w<e  can  from  many  ideas 
and  sources  and  make  up  our  own  minds. 
Let  me  add  that  I  do  not  believe  a  Member 
of  Congress  should  be  a  100-percent  sup- 
porter of  the  proposals  of  any  organization, 


no  matter  how  lofty  Its  purpose.  I  hope 
that  we  may  represent  all  our  people  to  the 
best  of  ovu-  ability. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  we  as  Con- 
gressmen— and  as  farmers — have  to  deal 
with:  Are  price  supports  to  be  fixed  or 
flexible?  Are  they  to  be  high  or  low?  Are 
they  to  be  used  to  encourage  production  or 
discourage  It?  Are  this  year's  decisions 
about  parity  and  support  prices  going  to  be 
any  good   next  year  or  the   year  after? 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  political  ping- 
pong  game  that  keeps  us  all  Jumping. 

We  came  to  the  end  of  World  War  n 
having  done  a  great  Job  of  producing  *  •  • 
and  with  our  farms  geared  to  high  produc- 
tion and  potential  surpluses.  In  1947 
CijNTON  ANDxasoM,  uow  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  became  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  advocated  a  badly  needed,  long- 
range  farm  plan  based  on  fiexible  supports — 
if  a  short  supply  in  a  commodity  exists, 
raise  supports  to  encourage  production. 
When  surpluses  moiut,  drop  supports,  but 
always  with  a  fioor  to  protect  the  farmer. 
President  Truman  supported  Mr.  Andwson, 
and  Secretary  Brannan  did,  too,  for  a  time 
when  he  took  over  the  department. 

A  year  later,  in  1948,  both  political  parties 
stood  for  flexible  supports,  but  by  the  spring 
of  1949.  Secretary  Brannan  scuttled  the  idea 
in  favor  of  his  own  Infamous  plan,  and  what 
chance  could  there  possibly  be  for  agree- 
ment on  anything  except  to  let  the  mis- 
takes continue  and  the  surpluses  mount. 

By  1952  the  Republicans  stuck  with  flex- 
ible supports  and  the  Democrats,  bargain- 
ing again  for  votes,  campaigned  for  high 
rigid  supports,  and  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower  was  up  against  the 
same  old  political  pingpong  game.  Thus 
through  the  next  8  years  the  battle  was 
fought  and  refought  to  the  utter  confusion 
of  everyone,  and  with  a  surplus  problem 
that  became  Increasingly  a  headache. 

The  Kennedy  administration  next  moved 
In  on  the  scene.  They  then  proposed  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  known  as  the  om- 
nibus farm  bill,  which  attempted  (1)  to 
take  over  the  functions  of  Congress,  and 
(2)  to  obtain  authority  to  place  Into  oper- 
ation the  Cochrane  theory  of  supply  man- 
agement over  every  one  of  the  256  agricul- 
tural commodities  produced  In  America. 
The  Congress  was  wiser  than  the  controllers. 
It  refused  to  give  this  authority.  The  pro- 
ponents by  the  application  of  their  concept 
would  destroy  the  U.S.  marketing  system  by 
placing  controls  over  every  segment  of  the 
marketing  system,  and  thereby  destroying 
the  free  market. 

In  the  meantime  the  so-called  emergency 
feed  grain  bill  had  been  passed  and  I  might 
say  that  this  program  has  possibilities,  the 
theory  being  that  land  would  have  to  be 
retired  In  order  to  balance  supply  and  de- 
mand. But  to  our  surprise,  this  program — 
contrary  to  the  political  history  of  its  pro- 
ponents (especially  the  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Freeman,  who  had  criti- 
cized Mr.  Benson  at  every  opportunity  for 
not  supporting  high  fixed  supports  at  90 
percent) — allows  the  Secretary  to  set  sup- 
ports at  any  level  above  66  percent  of  parity. 
This  is  rather  confusing. 

If  90  percent  of  parity  was  supposed  to 
be  the  answer  in  1952,  why  Isn't  it  the 
answer  in  1961?  We  were  told  in  1952  that 
rigid  supports  at  90  percent  was  what  the 
farmers  were  supposed  to  get — and  what 
do  we  get  In  1961?  You  know  what  we  are 
getting  under  the  new  feed  grain  program: 
corn  supports  at  74  percent  of  parity  and 
the  program  calls  for  flexible  supports. 
Yes.  they  flex  all  the  way  up  from  65  per- 
cent of  parity.  And  under  this  wide  range 
of  discretion  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, where  does  he  set  the  supports?  At 
90  percent?  At  80  percent?  No,  not  even 
at  75  percent — he  has  set  supports  at  74 


percent.  I  do  not  necessarily  quarrel  with 
the  position  taken,  but  I  do  quarrel  with 
the  politics  that  has  been  played  with  It. 

So  we  are  right  back  to  where  we  started 
from. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  to  me  that  the  polit- 
ical appeal  of  an  Issue  has  been  of  greater 
concern  to  the  politicians  than  an  effective 
answer  that  will  produce  proper  income  to 
the  farmer. 

And  out  of  the  mistakes  of  the  last  20  or 
30  years  has  developed  the  toughest  problem 
of  all— some  $8>/2  billion  In  surplus  commod- 
ities which  hangs  as  a  dead  weight  on  the 
market  and  ovu-  own  plans — and  which  hangs, 
too,  as  a  tremendous  bxmlen  on  all  taxpayers, 
whether  farmer  or  not.  In  paying  the  costs 
of  storage,  handling.  Interest,  and  transpor- 
tation to  the  tune  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  So  we  can  p>erhaps  under- 
stand a  little  when  the  general  public  falls 
to  understand  or  gets  critical  of  farm  pro- 
grams, forgetting  that  these  things  have 
happened  because  we  farmers  have  done  our 
best  to  do  the  Job  that  they,  the  public,  want 
us  to  do. 

When  the  emergency  feed  grain  bill  was 
before  the  Congress,  many  Congressmen 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  farmers  were  in  the 
midst  of  marketing  their  1960  crop  of  corn 
and  other  feed  grains.  There  was  fear  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  use  the 
extraordinary  powers  proposed  in  that  meas- 
ure to  force  down  the  cash  price  of  corn  by 
the  sale  of  tremendous  Government  stocks 
on  the  free  market.  The  Secretary  gave 
assurances  that  he  woiUd  not  do  this.  He 
said  as  follows:  "You  may  be  sure  that  we 
will  not  administer  this  program  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  Income  received  by  the  farmers  prior 
to  October  1,  1961,  from  sales  of  feed  grains 
from  the  1960  crop,  below  that  they  would 
have  received  if  this  program  had  not  been 
enacted." 

However,  as  soon  as  the  feed  grain  bill 
became  law.  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  sell 
teris  of  millions  of  bushels  of  feed  grains 
under  the  pretext  that  this  was  corn 
"threatened  with  going  out  of  condition." 
Between  October  1,  1960,  and  September  1. 
1961,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sold 
for  domestic  use  over  235  mlUion  bushels 
compared  with  105  million  bushels  in  the 
same  period  a  year  curlier. 

This  action  by  the  price  fixers  has  caused 
the  price  of  com  to  be  at  least  10  cents  a 
bvishel  below  the  level  It  should  be — below 
what  the  free  market  would  have  paid.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  14th  of  September 
1961  the  cash  price  for  No.  2  corn  in  Chi- 
cago was  actually  8  cents  under  a  year  ago. 
The  price  fixers  have  taken  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  corn  pro- 
ducers. 

During  the  congressional  debate  on  the 
feed-grains  program,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Insisted  that  he  have  the  authority 
to  dispose  of  CcHXunodlty  Credit  surpluses  at 
the  prevailing  market  price.  Apparently  his 
reasoning  was  that  with  this  power  to  con- 
trol the  market  he  could  force  farmers  into 
the  new  program.  This  is  the  club  that  he 
wanted  to  use. 

When  this  question  came  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  I  felt  that  it  was  not  right 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  this 
power  to  club  farmers  into  line.  It  was 
my  contention  that  if  the  program  was  to 
be  a  success  it  would  have  to  be  made  at- 
tractive so  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
farmers  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
participate  in  the  signup.  It  was  then 
that  I  offered  my  amendment  to  authorize 
partial  payment  In  advanc«  at  signup.  The 
adoption  of  this  sunendment  would  provide 
two  advantages:  (1)  It  would  encourage 
farmers  to  participate  In  the  program  and 
thus  secvire  the  land  retirement  which  Is 
the  basis  of  the  whole  program.     Second, 
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while  being  beneficial  to  the  program  lt»elf, 
the  partial  payment  In  advance  would  pro- 
Tide  the  fanner  with  cash  In  his  pocket  at  a 
time  when  he  needed  It  most — during 
spring's  work  when  fuel,  fertilizer,  and  seed 
bUla  run  high. 

Fortunately  my  amendment  was  adopted 
and  Is  a  part  of  the  1961  emergency  feed 
grain  program  and  has  been  carried  over 
Into  the  1962  program. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  many  farmers 
would  have  found  the  program  attractive  If 
it  had  not  been  for  this  so-called  Nelsen 
amendment. 

But  there's  another  aspect  to  this  situa- 
tion. As  you  know,  the  new  feed  grain  pro- 
gram provides  for  payment  to  the  farmer  by 
certificate. 

Here's  how  it  works :  When  farmers  signed 
up  for  the  program  last  spring,  they  were 
in  theory  paid  in  kind.  The  farmer  had 
three  choices.  (1)  He  could  take  his  certifi- 
cate and  redeem  It  In  grain.  (A  few  actually 
did  this);  (2)  he  could  take  his  certificate 
and  sell  It  to  a  third  party;  or  (3)  he  could 
take  the  cash  value  and  return  the  certifi- 
cate to  the  Secretary,  who  would  later  mar- 
ket it  as  the  agent  of  the  farmer.  (This  is 
what  nearly  all  farmers  did.)  It  had  the 
effect  of  channeling  all  these  certificates 
back  Into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary — some 
$680  million  worth.  This  vast  sum  Is  clearly 
enough  to  give  the  Secretary  a  complete 
comer  on  the  grain  market.  He  can  make 
it  go  up  by  withholding  sales  and  he  can 
make  it  go  down  by  selling.  This  Is  a  tre- 
mendous power.  It  is  too  much  power  for 
one  man.  I  opposed  this  grant  of  power  in 
the  Congress.  These  certificates  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  be  concentrated 
in  one  man's  hands.  The  Judgment  of 
thousands  of  farmers  buying  and  selling  in 
different  parts  of  the  Nation  would  not  have 
this  dlsastnms  potential. 

The  Secretary  in  this  case  can  drive  the 
market  down.  Then  any  speculator  could 
go  into  the  market  and  buy  grain  at  less 
than  production  costs.  The  speculator  could 
go  into  the  feeding  game  or  dairying  In  com- 
I>etltion  with  the  farmer  with  fixed  costs 
and  break  him.  You  cant  sweep  your  farm 
under  the  rug  when  the  assessor  comes. 

Iowa  Congressman  John  Kti„  during  the 
debate,  asked  the  question:  "Is  this  bill  in- 
tended to  raise  or  lower  market  prices?" 
He  got  no  answer. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  commodity, 
soybeans.  This  group  of  producers  has  been 
a  meet  farslghted  group.  They  have  worked 
hard  on  developing  a  market  for  their  product 
at  a  competitive,  yet  attractive  price  and 
in  1960,  23.6  million  acres  were  harvested. 
These  producers  asked  the  Secretary  not  to 
raise  the  price  above  92  a  bushel — but  In 
spite  of  this  request,  the  Secretary  estab- 
lished a  support  price  46  cents  above  the 
1900  level  and  the  latest  crop  reports  indicate 
that  there  will  be  27.1  million  acres  to  be 
harvested  and  this  represents  114  percent  ot 
the  1960  crop.  In  all  probability  this  will 
drive  the  price  of  soybeans  down  and  the 
Government  will  be  the  purchaser — and  the 
Industry  may  well  find  itself  in  the  same 
trouble  that  other  agricultural  commodities 
are  In. 

I  cite  these  strange  maneuvers,  but  I  am 
frank  to  admit  that  neither  a  program  of 
fixed  supports  or  of  flexible  supports  will 
work  unless  a  land  retirement  program  is 
brought  into  play,  and  by  this  method  bal- 
anced supply  and  demand. 

Recently  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
announced  that  it  would  sell  surplus  corn 
at  market  price.  It  was  stated  that  the 
purpose  in  so  doing  was  to  stabilize  prices, 
pointing  out  that  In  some  areas  where  feed 
was  In  short  supply  fluctuations  occurred. 
In  other  words,  tiie  market  price  was  too 
high. 

First,  at  what  level  was  the  market  price 
at  the  time  of  the  announcement?     As  of 


September  13  the  market  price  for  No.  2 
yellow  corn  In  Chicago  was  $1.12  per  bushel. 
This  compares  with  |1J20  a  year  ago;  $1.12 
Is  69  percent  of  parity. 

Actually,  according  to  latest  Government 
reports  the  average  cash  price  received  by 
farmers  was  $1.04  a  bushel.  This  U  64  per- 
cent of  parity.  A  good  question  would  be. 
Are  we  now  being  told  that  60  percent  of 
parity  Is  too  high?  Are  we  now  being  told 
that  we  cannot  ever  have  100  percent  of 
parity,  even  if  the  market  will  pay  It?  But 
Instead  we  are  to  be  satisfied  with  74  percent 
of  parity  from  the  Government. 

Because  of  what  Is  known  as  the  Neal 
Smith  amendment,  the  farmer  who  Is  par- 
ticipating In  the  program  will  get  74  percent 
of  parity  on  only  his  normal  production 
based  on  his  1959-60  yield.  For  example.  If 
your  yield  Is  established  at  70  bushels  an 
acre  and  If  because  of  good  weather  and 
farming  practices  you  are  fortunate  In  hav- 
ing a  yield  of  100  bushels  an  acre  this  year, 
you  wUl  still  get  the  74  percent  on  only  70 
bushels.  The  other  30  bushels  you  will  have 
to  sell  on  the  market  In  competition  with 
Government  dumping  and  noncooperators  at 
a  market  price  depressed  by  Government 
action. 

In  a  recent  press  release  the  Department 
announced  Its  Intention  to  sell  860  million 
bushels  of  corn  during  the  next  marketing 
year.  This  Is  17  million  bushels  of  com  per 
week.  Certainly  If  they  accomplish  this 
objective,  the  price  of  corn  would  be  low. 
The  feed  grain/livestock  ratio  will  be  high 
and  as  Secretary  Freeman,  himself,  has  said, 
cheap  feed  grain  means  cheap  livestock.  The 
next  step  could  well  be  taken  in  the  fall  of 
1962  under  those  clrcxunstances  where  the 
livestock  prices  could  conceivably  and  very 
likely  be  driven  down,  and  without  question 
a  program  would  evolve  to  regulate  livestock. 

It  becomes  quite  clear  that  If  we  are  to 
depart  on  a  completely  regulated  economy 
that  the  farmer  will  find  himself  In  more 
and  more  trouble  as  time  goes  on.  It  has 
been  pretty  well  established  by  now  that 
many  of  o\ir  problems  have  been  a  result  of 
mistakes  of  big  government. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  appear  here  as  a 
carping  critic — but  remember,  we  have  to 
live  with  this  law.  I  do  wish  to  point  out 
features  of  this  law  and  the  way  it  Is  admin- 
istered which  could  destroy  agriculture — and 
I  wish  to  make  suggestions  as  to  changes 
that  many  of  us  feel  coxild  make  this  law 
an  effective  Instrument  and  Increase  Income 
for  agriculture  without  breaking  the  back 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  or  breaking 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

The  changes  that  I  would  suggest  would 
be  these:  We  have  now  for  years  attempted 
to  legislate  by  dealing  with  Individual  com- 
modlltes — com,  wheat,  etc.  We  reduced 
wheat  acres  In  the  wheat  areas  by  quotas 
and  allotments  of  acres,  only  to  have  pro- 
duction break  out  In  the  nonwheat  area, 
by  an  act  of  Congress  permitting  15-acre 
plots. 

We  reduced  com  acreage  only  to  find 
grain  sorghums  and  barley  coming  Into  pro- 
duction competing  with  com. 

I  think  the  feed  grain  bill  approach  does 
have  merit.  I  think  It  can  be  improved  and 
In  order  to  work  and  produce  the  neces- 
sary results  a  much  more  general  partici- 
pation Is  necessary.  If  that  Is  not  accom- 
plished. It  will  go  down  as  the  greatest 
boondoggle  of  them  all.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  an  approach  to  the  farm  problem 
on  the  basis  of  total  tillable  acres  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  commodlty-by-com- 
modity.     We  would  then: 

1.  Make  an  overall  determination  as  to 
the  amount  of  land  retirement  necessary; 

2.  Provide  Incentive  compensation  by 
cash  or  in  kind  to  get  the  farmer  participa- 
tion  to  effect  the  necessary  retirement; 

3.  Provide  a  system  of  supports  that  can 
be  raised  or   lowered,  applying  It  to  com- 


modities In  question.  In  other  words,  let's 
not  drive  the  competitive  market,  but 
merely  guide  It  when  and  where  necessary. 
Go  back  to  what  Clinton  Andkrson  advo- 
cated In  1947. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  1961  feed 
grain  program  with  Its  payment-ln-klnd 
feature  Isn't  a  brandnew  Idea.  If  this 
year's  program  had  approached  the  feed 
grain  problem  on  the  basis  of  total  tillable 
acres.  It  would  have  been  very  similar  to 
the  proposal  which  I  and  several  other  Mid- 
west Congressmen  introduced  In  the  House 
of  Reprer.entatlves  over  a  year  ago.  Our 
proposal,  however,  would  not  have  restricted 
participation  to  40  percent  by  individual 
farmers  and  we  would  not  have  vested  In 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  one-man  con- 
trol of  the  feed  grain  markets. 

It  begins  to  appear  that  the  degree  of 
participation  this  year  has  not  been  high 
enough  to  reduce  the  total  supply  of  corn 
and  grain  sorghums.  The  40-percent  limi- 
tation discouraged  too  many  farmers  from 
participating  when  greater  participation 
was  needed.  With  good  crops  coming  along. 
It  now  appears  that  the  limited  participa- 
tion— 42  percent  of  all  eligible  farms  and 
23  percent  of  the  corn  acreage — will  not  be 
sufficient  to  offset  the  annual  com  produc- 
tion which  Is  now  estimated  by  the  crop 
reporting  board  as  only  10  percent  below 
that  of  last  year. 

The  one  cardinal  rule  of  success  for  any 
payment-ln-klnd  program  Is  that  the  annual 
supply  from  both  the  annual  production  and 
the  release  from  storage  must  not  exceed 
the  annual  disappearance.  This  rule  Is  based 
on  the  old  reliable  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. In  other  words,  the  total  amount  of 
com  available  both  from  this  years'  produc- 
tion and  from  Government  siorpluses  are  re- 
flected by  the  payment-ln-klnd  certificates 
must  not  exceed  the  expected  disappearance 
this  year  in  animal  feed,  seed,  food,  and 
export. 

Any  workable  program  we  might  adopt  Is 
going  to  cost  money — a  lot  of  money.  But 
If  we're  going  to  spend  the  money,  let's  have 
a  program  that's  going  to  do  the  Job.  The 
alternative  Is  a  never-ending  problem  of 
surpluses  and  high  costs. 

With  the  corn  market  8  cents  lower  than 
It  was  least  year  at  this  time,  and  operating 
costs  increasing  rather  than  decreasing,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  economic  plan- 
ners haven  t  found  the  answer  to  the  farm- 
er's cost-price  squeeze.  If  the  planners  are 
going  to  control  the  farm  markets  by  depress- 
ing the  prices,  why  don't  they  give  some 
thought  to  putting  planning  controls  on 
other  aspects  of  our  economy?  The  Na- 
tion's family  farmer  Isn't  going  to  benefit 
from  the  present  program  when  the  cash 
price  of  feed  grains  Is  being  driven  down  for 
the  benefit  of  the  speculator  feeders  and  sup- 
ports higher  than  the  market  price  work  a 
comparative  benefit  to  the  commercial 
growers.  What  happened  to  the  so-called 
champion  of  the  family-sized  farm?  Mean- 
while we  find  American  Industry  generally 
being  priced  out  of  world  markets  as  a  result 
of  high  costs  of  production  here  at  home — 
those  same  high  costs  of  production  which 
are  putting  the  squeeze  on  the  Nation's 
farmers. 

So.  finally,  we  arrive  at  this  point:  If  the 
farm  economy  is  to  be  planned  and  con- 
troUed  by  the  so-caUed  experts,  then  all  of 
American  economy  must  be  likewise  planned 
and  controlled.  And  In  the  end  who  Is  go- 
ing to  plan  the  planners? 

So  let's  profit  by  the  mistakes  being  made 
with  the  new  feed  grain  program.  Lets  leave 
political  ping-pong  out  of  the  farm  game; 
make  an  honest  effort  to  do  what  Is  best  and 
right  for  American  agrlcultvire  and  the  en- 
tire Nation's  economy.  We  are  living  in 
times  when  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
politics   as   usual — we  farmers   never   could 
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afford  it  and  I  say  now  that  it  Is  time  that 
the  political  experts  realise  that  our  country 
cant  afford  It. 


Railroad  Techaolofkal  AdTaDcement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  COOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  22. 1961 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  Congress  Is  aware  of  the 
present  crisis  confronting  American 
railroads.  This  huge  deficit-ridden  in- 
dustry is  tnring  to  halt  Its  slide  toward 
bankruptcy  thronogh  mergers  and  relief 
from  Oovemment  discriminatory  treat- 
ment in  order  to  restore  the  earnings 
that  once  made  tiie  railroads  one  of  the 
greatest  industri«js  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  that  a  good,  strong 
railroad  system  is  essential  to  the  future 
of  our  country  as  it  has  been  to  the  glori- 
ous past  of  thu>  Nation.  Just  as  the 
railroads  have  helped  to  build  this  coun- 
try of  ours,  so,  too,  we  must  look  to  them 
for  assistance  in  meeting  the  challenge 
of  the  future  with  our  growing  popula- 
tion and  our  increased  transportation 
needs. 

In  addition  to  the  present  personal 
needs  of  all  Americans,  it  is  essential 
to  the  adequate  defense  of  the  United 
States  that  we  have  a  modern  and  ef- 
ficient railway  system.  Here  again,  his- 
tory has  shown  us  that  the  railroads 
are  essential  in  the  transportation  field 
during  times  of  national  emergency. 

The  present  economic  ills  of  the  Amer- 
ican railroads  are  well  known  to  all  of  us. 
It  behooves  the  Congress  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  possible  from  the  Gov- 
ernment level  to  encourage  the  various 
railroads  of  this  country  to  continue 
and  to  better  their  efficient  operation. 

The  railroad  industry  Itself  should 
constantly  seek  out  new  methods  of  de- 
creasing their  operating  expenses  and 
In  this  way  bettering  their  competitive 
position  in  the  field  of  transportation. 
Such  actions  as  these  come  under  the 
heading  of  self-help  and  are  as  essential 
to  the  future  of  this  industry  as  is  Gov- 
ernment assistance. 

One  of  the  most  significant  revolu- 
tionary breakthroughs  in  the  technology 
of  the  railroad  Industry  is  the  recent  de- 
velopment of  the  200  miles  per  hour  lib- 
erty track  by  the  Railroad  Permanent 
Way  Products  Corp.  ti  Railroad  Rubber 
Products,  Inc.  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  The 
principle  of  the  liberty  track  is  to  pro- 
vide a  stable,  sound,  and  safe  foundation 
for  rail  travel,  with  speeds  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  100  miles  per  hour.  The  new 
speeds  determined  by  this  track  struc- 
ture will  be  limited  only  by  the  type  and 
weight  of  equipment  being  operated  over 
the  railroad  surface.  With  this  liberty 
track,  the  American  railroads  can 
achieve  speeds  of  200  miles  per  hour 
with  their  present  equipment.  If  they 
so  desire. 

Among  the  international  testimonials 
to  this  new  technology  is  the  statement 


of  Monsieur  Robert  Levi,  director  of 
fixed  installations  for  the  French  Na- 
tional Railways,  who  in  1947  stated 
"thanks  to  the  use  of  rubber,  we  have 
been  able  to  reduce  maintenance  costs 
by  70  percent."  Monsieur  Roger  Son- 
neville,  chief  of  the  research  section 
permanent  way  department  of  the 
S.N.C  J.  in  Prance,  also  stated  that  the 
"economic  importance  of  this  technique 
for  track  construction  is  very  consider- 
able, both  as  regards  the  increase  in  the 
life  of  all  track  material  and  as  regards 
the  tremendous  reduction  in  mainte- 
nance costs.  Thanks  to  the  use  of  rub- 
ber we  have  been  able  to  achieve  what 
railway  engineers  have  dreamed  of  ever 
since  railways  started." 

This  technology  is  the  key  to  achiev- 
ing new  high  speeds,  greater  safety, 
service,  comfort,  and  a  profitable  low- 
cost  opera  tioEL 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  railroad 
industry  will  investigate  this  revolution- 
ary development  and  incorporate  this 
technological  advancement  in  their 
plans  for  the  future.  Such  action  by 
the  industry  should  go  far  to  lower  their 
costs  of  operation  and  return  them  once 
again  to  the  profitmaking  days  of  the 
past. 

The  story  of  the  railroads  is  the  story 
of  the  basic  and  Indispensable  surface 
transportation  medium  of  the  world  and 
I  am  convinced  that  this  new  perfection 
by  this  industry  will  greatly  advance  the 
progress  of  each  nation  and  its  people. 


Rally  Against  the  Admistion  of  Comma- 
nist  Quaa  to  the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  22. 1961 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  a 
crowd  of  alert,  patriotic  Americans,  with 
representatives  of  a  dozen  countries 
which  world  communism  holds  in  Its 
cruel  grasp,  packed  Carnegie  Hall  in  New 
York  City  to  protest  the  efforts  being 
made  by  some  to  seat  Red  China  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  rally  the  will  of 
our  Government  and  that  of  other 
free  governments  to  prevent  such  a 
needless,  such  a  wrong,  and  such  a 
cruelly  self-defeating  action. 

The  opening  address  was  given  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Prawcis  E.  Waltir.  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Members  of  this  House  know  well 
his  extraordinary  abilities,  his  Judicial 
mind,  and  his  fearless  dedication  to  the 
high  principles  on  which  alone  human 
freedom  and  justice  can  be  made  secure. 
But  never  have  I  heard  him  or  anyone 
speak  more  penetratingly  and  devastat- 
ingly  of  the  threat  which  communism  in 
the  form  of  Red  China  presents  to  us 
and  to  all  free  men — its  record  of  cold 
criminal  perfidy  at  home  and  abroad.  Its 
cynical  disqualification  of  itself  for 
membership  in  the  family  of  civilized 
nations,  and  the  steps  which  our  coim- 


try  must  take  not  In  pique,  but  In  self- 
respect,  should  a  majority  of  members  of 
the  United  Nations  be  so  blind  or  so 
foolish  or  so  afraid  as  to  vote  to  admit 
Red  China,  thereby  spelling  the  doom  of 
the  U.N.  as  an  instrument  of  justice  and 
freedom  and  enduring  peace. 

May  I  urge  all  to  read  Congressman 
Walter's  address: 

Remarks  bt  Rkpsesemtattve  Psancis  K. 
Walteb,  Democrat,  of  Penwstlvania.  at 
Raixt  Against  the  Admission  of  Com- 
MtrwisT  China  to  the  Uwmn)  Nations, 
Caknegie  Hall,  New  Tokk.  September  21. 
1961 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  address  the 
representatives  of  those  nations — and  a  cross 
section  of  the  millions  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States — who  opi>ose  admitting  to  the 
United  Nations  the  world's  biggest  dope  ped- 
dler; the  one  nation  in  the  world  that  has 
a  policy  of  trafacklng  In  death,  that  pursues 
an  Indlficrimlnate,  particularly  vicious  type 
of  genocide  designed  to  destroy  not  only  the 
bodies,  but  the  minds  and  morals  of  Its 
enemies. 

It  was  Mao  Tse-tung  himself — when  he 
headed  a  relatively  small  band  of  Red  con- 
spirators in  Yenan  many  years  ago— who 
conceived  the  Chinese  Communist  policy  of 
naroctlcs  peddling  or  soul  poison.  Opium, 
or  special  merchandise,  as  it  was  called, 
was  Tenan's  main  source  of  Income.  Mao 
used  It  to  demoralize  and  debauch  non- 
Communlst  Chinese  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  used  profits  from  its  sale  to  finance  the 
subversion  of  their  free  institutions. 

Today,  he  is  doing  the  same  thing,  but  on 
a  much  grander  scale.  The  distribution  and 
sale  of  opium  smd  Its  derivatives,  morphine 
and  heroin,  worldwide.  Is  close  to  being  a 
Red  Chinese  monopoly.  This  is  not  by  ac- 
cident. For  the  first  time  In  history,  we  are 
faced  with  a  situation  In  which  a  govern- 
ment has  undertaken  to  make  Itself  the 
narcotics  trust  of  the  world.  It  has  been  so 
successful  In  this  that  Pelplng  now  has  an 
estimated  Income  of  $1  billion  annually 
from  trade  in  narcotics. 

Though  the  use  of  opium  is  forbidden  In 
Red  China,  over  6  million  acres  of  land  In 
that  country  are  devoted  to  opium  poppy 
cultivation.  The  People's  Bank  of  China 
and  Pelplng'e  opium  agency  have  special 
counters  for  handling  loans  and  credits  for 
opium  growers.  Poppy  farms  are  protected 
by  electrified  barbed  wire  fences.  Red 
China's  armed  forces  provide  guards  for 
opium  shipments.  The  so-called  People's 
Bank  bids  in  the  opium  poppy  at  US$72 
and  refined  heroin  at  U.6.(500  per  pound. 

The  records  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs  reveal  that  Hong 
Kong  is  swamped  with  opium,  morphine, 
and  heroin;  that  Burma  and  Thailand  are 
helpless  to  stop  the  annual  flow  of  tons  of 
opium  which  enter  those  coimtrles  from 
their  "northern  frontiers";  and  that  Red 
Chinese  narcotics,  a  considerable  portion  of 
them  o{>enly  labeled  as  such,  are  sold 
throughout  the  world. 

During  the  Korean  war.  Red  China  falsely 
accused  the  United  States  of  using  germ 
warfare,  when  It  was  Itself  engaged  in  large- 
scale  dope  warfare  against  UjS.  and  UJf. 
troops.  Narcotics  were  peddled  at  bargain 
prices  by  young  women  pushers  near  aU 
military  installations  in  Korea.  Much  of  It 
was  of  such  purity  that  It  made  addicts  far 
more  quickly  than  the  adulterated  type 
usually  sold  In  the  United  States. 

The  same  was  true  oi  Japan.  In  19S2, 
Japanese  police  arrested  over  2,000  Aopt 
pushers  near  U.S.  installations. 

When  the  XJS.  troops  captured  Pyong- 
yang, capital  of  Commtinist  Korea,  they 
found  on  opium  processing  plant.  In  it 
there  was  enough  morphine  in  cans  to  fill 
several  small  rooms  and  300  boxes  of  opium, 
each  containing  30  to  60  pounds  of  the  drug. 
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In  1961-53,  Republic  of  Korea  police  arrested 
over  2.400  North  Korean  agents  who  had 
gold  in  one  hand  and  heroin  In  the  other. 
All  Korean  heroin  was  the  "Red  Lion" 
brand,  known  to  originate  In  Tientsin. 

How  does  Red  China  get  agents  for  Its 
International  narcotic  syndicate?  Some 
years  ago,  a  Japanese  seaman  who  was  not 
an  addict  signed  on  a  ship  trading  with 
China.  He  was  tied,  hand  and  foot,  and 
Injected  with  morphine  until  he  became  an 
addict.  He  would  then  do  anything  to  get 
the  drug  he  craved.  By  measures  such  as 
this,  the  Red  Chinese  have  created  a  world- 
wide army  of  dope  addicts  and  peddlers  who 
will  go  to  any  length — and  commit  any 
crime — to  obtain  narcotics  they  crave  and 
which  they  know  they  will  get,  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  cooperate. 

Rings  pushing  Red  Chinese  narcotics  have 
been  broken  In  Japan,  San  Francisco,  Hawaii 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  United  Nations  knows  these  things. 
For  years,  facts  on  Red  China's  trafficking  In 
dope  have  been  presented  to  Its  Commission 
on  Narcotic  Drugs.  Harry  J.  AnsUnger,  U.S. 
Narcotics  Commissioner  and  U.S.  representa- 
tive on  the  U.N.  Commission  has  told  It: 

"Spreading  narcotic  addiction  to  obtain 
funds  for  political  purposes,  through  the  sale 
of  heroin  and  opium.  Is  the  policy  of  the 
Communist  government  In  mainland  China. 
•   •   • 

"This  narcotics  menace  from  Communist 
China  is  a  multlheaded  dragon  threatening 
to  mutilate  and  destroy  whole  segments  of 
populations  •    *   •  an    unbridled    monster." 

I  need  not  tell  anyone  In  this  audience 
about  the  horrors  of  dope  addiction.  Our 
press  has  been  filled  with  accounts  of  It. 
Heroin,  Red  China's  most  valuable  export.  Is 
the  most  potent  and  pernicious  of  opium 
derivatives.  Its  victims  are  practically  in- 
curable. 

But  even  while  Red  China  promotes  addic- 
tion to  this  revolting  drug  In  every  corner 
of  the  world,  In  contravention  of  the  rules 
and  efforts  of  the  United  Nations,  and  of 
every  norm  of  human  rights  and  decency — 
making  Itself  unfit  to  sit  in  the  councils  of 
any  body  of  civilized  men — we  find  certain 
member  nations  advocating  its  admission  to 
the  U.N.     What  a  travesty  this  is. 

Within  the  past  2  years,  Moscow  and  Pel- 
ping  have  established  a  beachhead  90  miles 
from  the  shores  of  the  United  States.  Their 
aim  in  doing  so.  Is  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  this  Nation.  It  Is  not,  however,  limited 
to  this.  They  also  intend  to  seize  control  of 
every  nation  in  Latin  America — either  before 
or  after  conquering  the  United  States — and 
turning  each  one  of  them  Into  a  Red  satellite. 

The  Castro  regime  has  given  us  a  foretaste 
of  what  this  win  mean  to  tens  of  millions  of 
Latin  Americans:  mass  executions  before  fir- 
ing squads,  a  brutal  war  against  religion,  dic- 
tatorial control  of  the  press  and  all  media  of 
nformatlon.  the  suppression  of  liberty  in 
every  form — all  the  horrors  the  peoples  of 
Russia,  China,  and  the  satellites  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  Communist  governments 
for  years. 

What  has  been  Red  China's  role  in  the  en- 
slavement of  the  people  of  Cuba? 

It  has  given  Castro  a  loan  of  t60  million 
with  the  understanding  that  he  need  not  pay 
it  back.  It  has  bought  500,000  tons  of  his 
slave  labor  sugar  crop.  Last  February,  Raoul 
Castro  said  Red  China  had  given  the  Com- 
munist Cuban  dictatorship  hundreds  of  ma- 
chlneguns  and  other  weapons  "for  which  we 
have  not  had  to  pay  1  cent" 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  when  Castro 
asked  Red  China's  help  In  putting  down 
any  antl-Communlst  revolution  or  Invasion. 
Liu  Shao-chl  and  Chou  En-Ial  pledged  Red 
China's  complete  support.  In  another  mes- 
sage, Pelplng  referred  to  former  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Kennedy  as 
"Jackals  of  the  same  lair"  and  stated  that 


"whatever  happens"  Communist  China 
would  take  "all  the  necessary  measures  In 
every  field"  to  see  that  Castro's  Communist 
grip  on  the  Cuban  people  Is  never  broken. 

Shortly  after  Castro  seized  power,  diplo- 
mats In  Cuba  reported  that  Peiping's  world- 
wide extortion  machine  had  already  gone  to 
work  on  the  30,000  Chinese  there.  The 
Overseas  Chinese  Returnees  Association  In 
Pelplng  was  asking  them  if  they  had  rela- 
tives In  Red  China  and  what  property  they 
owned  in  Cuba.  Peiping's  letters  of  Inquiry 
bore  the  correct  names,  addresses  and  even 
apartment  numbers  of  the  addressees — an 
indication  of  how  thoroughly  its  interna- 
tional extortion  ring  goes  about  Its  business. 

Oversea  Chinese  In  this  country  and  other 
nations  have,  for  years,  been  receiving  ex- 
tortion notes  from  Red  China.  Many  are 
in  our  committee's  files.  The  fear  created 
by  the  Red  extortionists  among  Chinese  in 
free  nations,  however,  is  nothing  compared 
to  what  it  is  for  those  who  live  under  a 
Communist  dictator. 

Red  China's  freedom-wrecking  efforts  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  have  not  been 
limited  to  Cuba.  Two  training  centers  for 
Latin  Americans  have  already  been  estab- 
lished In  Pelplng.  One  of  them  is  teaching 
guerilla  warfare,  an  art  In  which  the  Chinese 
Communists  excel.  The  other  has  already 
sent  200  Communist  agents  Into  various 
Latin  American  countries  as  student  and 
Journalists  and  under  other  guises. 

Through  its  Slno-Amerlcan  Cultural  and 
Friendship  Association,  Red  China  has 
established  blnatlonal  cultural  centers  in 
nine  Latin  American  countries.  It  has 
stepped  up  its  Latin  America  broadcasts  to 
21  hours  per  week,  and  In  April  1900,  added 
10 '/a  hours  In  Portuguese.  Its  New  China 
News  Agency  has  an  office  In  Havana  and  Is 
publishing  a  slick  propaganda  magazine  for 
distribution  throughout  Latin  America.  In 
1960,  over  1,000  Latin  Americans  traveled  to 
Red  China  at  Peiping's  expense. 

The  purpose  of  all  these  activities  is  ob- 
vious. It  Is  to  destroy  freedom  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  whatever  means 
are  possible  and  impose  in  Its  place  Red 
totalitarian  regimes. 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  on  a 
noble  ideal,  an  ideal  with  which  no  sane 
person  can  disagree — the  ideal  that  the 
peace-loving,  decent  nations  of  the  world 
should  combine  their  forces — economic,  po- 
litical, diplomatic,  moral,  and  military — to 
maintain  world  peace  and  protect  univer- 
sally recognized  human  rights.  How?  By 
using  whatever  of  their  combined  powers 
were  needed — at  any  given  moment  and  In 
any  given  situation — to  put  down  warmak- 
ers  and  violators  of  human  rights. 

It  is  shocking  that  nations  which  claim  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  the  U.N.  and 
its  charter,  should  be  so  cynical,  so  morally 
callous,  so  indifferent  and  blind  to  their  own 
Interests  and  survival,  that  they  should  urge 
that  Red  China  be  granted  admission  to 
that  body. 

Whoever  votes  for  Peiping's  admission  to 
the  U.N. — on  the  record — votes  for  war 
rather  than  peace,  for  International  black- 
mall  on  a  frightening  scale,  for  a  world 
policy  of  promoting  narcotics  addiction,  for 
the  undermining  of  freedom  in  all  of  Asia, 
Latin  America,  and  Africa. 

They  are  also  voting  for  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  U.N.  Itself — even  while 
they  proclaim  their  great  devotion  to  It. 
What  Is  worse,  they  are  making  a  complete 
mockery  of  the  U.N.,  Its  charter  and  Ideals. 
They  are  dragging  this  International  organ- 
ization, which  has  been  proclaimed  the  best 
hope  of  man,  Into  the  gutter  of  the  cheapest 
and  dirtiest  kind  of  International  politics. 
They  would  have  It  submit  to  the  blackmail 
of  communism's  international  narcotics 
peddler,  its  trader  In  the  degradation  of 
human  souls. 


Red  China's  admission  to  the  U.N.  must 
be  fought  and  defeated  at  all  costs.  If  we 
fall  In  this  endeavor.  It  will  be  time  to  leave 
the  organization:  not  In  pique,  but  In  self- 
respect;  not  to  destroy  It,  but  In  an  effort  to 
at  least  uphold  Its  Ideals  when  the  organiza- 
tion Itself  has  become  nothing  but  a  sham. 

No  nation  that  truly  believes  In  the  char- 
ter, in  human  rights  and  decency,  in  peace 
rather  than  war.  could  do  len. 


El  Cajon  Little  League  World  Champions 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALirOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22.  1961 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  late  in  August  of  this  year  an 
expert  group  of  young  baseball  players 
from  my  congressional  district  partici- 
pated in  the  Little  League  World  Series 
held  in  Williamsport,  Pa.  This  team  was 
made  up  of  the  El  Cajon-La  Mesa  North- 
em  Little  League  All-Stars  and  today 
they  are  world's  champions.  We  are 
very  proud  of  these  boys. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honor- 
able Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  addressed 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  August 
29,  1961,  with  resf>ect  to  this  memorable 
event.  Unfortunately,  our  colleague  was 
not  fully  aware  of  the  fantastic  growth 
in  southern  California  and  San  Diego 
County,  in  particular.  So  that  the  rec- 
ord may  be  straight,  I  submit  herewith 
an  article  that  appeared  in  a  newspaper 
in  my  district  which  contains  very  sig- 
nificant statements  by  Mr.  Dick  Perree, 
manager  of  the  El  Cajon  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  You  will  note  the  fact  that 
El  Ca Jon's  population  is  now  in  excess 
of  40,000  people  and  not  5,418  as  my 
good  friend,  Herman  Schneebeli  stated 
in  his  statement  to  the  House. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
herewith  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks  the 
above-referenced  newspaper  article: 
LrTTLK    Leagcxks    ake    Lauded    bxtt    Fnitn 
Wants  the  Records  Straight 

EU.  Cajon.— There's  no  mistake  about  It. 
The  El  CaJon-La  Mesa  Northern  Uttle  League 
All-Stars  are  the  world's  champs. 

But  El  Cajon  Chamber  of  Commerce  man- 
ager Dick  Ferree  would  like  to  set  the  Rkcoro 
straight — the  U.S.  Congrbssionai.  Rscobo, 
that  U. 

Speaking  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives August  29,  Herman  T.  Schneebeli.  Re- 
publican of  Pennsylvania,  had  this  to  say: 

"I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  flnal  game 
of  the  Little  League  world  series,  held  In 
Williamsport,  Pa.  The  crowd  composed  of 
Interested  specUtors  from  localities  through- 
out the  United  SUtes  and  the  free  world 
totaled  some  16,000  people — much  more  than 
the  total  combined  population  of  the  com- 
munities represented  by  the  competing 
teams. 

"El  Cajon,  Calif.,  from  a  town  of  5,418, 
won  out  over  the  team  from  El  Campx),  Tex., 
population,  6.316.  in  an  exciting  contest 
conducted  In  the  finest  traditions  of  Ameri- 
can sportsmanship." 

"Of  course,  these  statements  hit  me  like 
a  bomb,"  Ferree  who  takes  an  enthusiastic 
Interest  In  such  things  as  population  statis- 


tics, stated.  "Congressman  Bcbnbdku  ob- 
viously waa  quoting  from  tba  1950  censoa 
report." 

Perree  added,  proudly,  that  El  Cajon*s 
population  has  aaared  to  40.000.  He  grafted 
that  perhaps  the  area  from  which  the  North- 
ern Little  League  All-8tar  team  was  chosen 
has  a  population  of  about  5,000. 

The  Congressman  continued:  "It  Is  not 
insignificant  that  the  Little  League  world 
championship  was  decided  between  repre- 
sentatives of  small  towns,  for  It  la  my  con- 
tention that  small  communities  constitute 
the  solid,  strong  and  steady  foundation  of 
our  way  of  life." 

Ferree  grtidglagly  admitted  that  perhaps 
El  Cajon  would  be  consld«red  a  small  town, 
at  least  by  California  standards. 

"n'om  the  moment  when  a  home  run 
•ailed  out  of  the  park  in  the  seventh  In- 
ning of  the  first  game,  eliminating  Levlt- 
town — last  jrear'a  tltllst — the  California  boys 
loomed  as  the  most  dangerous  competitors. 
But  El  Campo.  Tex.,  also  had  Impressed  the 
spectators,  especially  In  the  semifinals  when 
It  disposed  of  Monterrey.  Mexico,  which  twice 
before  had  captured  Little  League  champion- 
ships. Congressman   BcRMmxaxLi  said. 

DIK<a>ONO  BATTLX 

"Thus  a  dlngdong  batUe.  right  down  to 
the  wire,  was  expected.  And  that's  just 
what  happened,  with  a  home  run  by  Mike 
Salvatore  In  yesterday's  flnal  Inning  sewing 
up  the  champlonahlp  for  El  Cajon. 

"Our  warm  congratulations  to  the  new 
kings  of  Little  League  baseball — but  un- 
stinting praise  must  go  also  to  all  the  lads 
who  took  part  In  this  thrUllng  International 
event." 


Address  by  Hoi.  Catherine  D.  Norrell, 
•f  Arkaasat,  Before  Veteran  of  World 
War  I  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  September  19, 
INl 
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Mrs.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  pleasure  and  great  honor  to  address 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  and  the 
Auxiliary  to  Veterans  of  World  War  I  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  on  Tuesday,  September  19, 
1961.  at  their  ninth  national  convention. 
Under  leave  granted,  I  inchide  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  transcript 
of  my  address: 

Mr.  Chairman.  National  Cocnmander 
Xrickaon.  National  Auxiliary  President  Mrs. 
Mort,  dlstlnguUhed  guests,  ladles,  and  gen- 
tlemen, your  national  commander  and  the 
membership  of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  United  SUtes  have  honored  me  greatly 
by  Inviting  me  to  be  with  you  this  evening. 

As  the  widow  OC  a  World  War  I  veteran, 
who  had  served  in  the  House  of  RepreeenU- 
tlves  for  more  than  22  years.  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  objectives  of  your  or- 
ganization at  the  time  a  congressional  char- 
ter of  incorporation  was  granted  in  1968. 

Now  I  find  that  your  membership  has  ex- 
panded to  more  than  300.000,  with  a  total 
of  2,667  barracks  located  In  each  of  the  50 
States,  as  well  as  In  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  Ireland.  My  Informant  tells  me  that  I 
may  boast  that  Arkansas  has  83  barracks 
With  a  membership  of  S.919  as  of  August  20 
this  ]rear. 


This  record  of  continually  expanding 
membership  Is  Indeed  evidence  that  your 
purposes  meet  with  enthusiastic  response. 
More  than  that,  your  purpose  to  participate 
In  otir  national  security  In  the  capacity  of 
civilians  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  freemen, 
which  no  enemy  could  penetrate. 

Yoxir  purpose  Is  quoted  in  these  words: 
"To  fight  all  alien  forces,  particularly  and 
especially  Commimlats,  whose  objectives  are 
to  deny  our  very  existence  as  a  free  people." 
It  is  to  this  purpose  that  I  should  Uke  to 
address  m},  remarks  this  evening. 

In  thlnk-ng  about  the  subject  of  my  re- 
marks, I  was  reminded  of  the  recent  occasion 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  when  spe- 
cial (M-ders  granted  us  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing In  commemoration  of  the  ratification  of 
the  19th  amendment,  the  woman's  sxiffrage 
amendment. 

There  are  17  lone  women  Members  of  the 
House  among  420  men.  Only  five  of  us  had 
risen  to  speak  before  the  male  Members  be- 
gan a  series  of  requests  to  speak.  Would  you 
believe  It:  33  male  Members  rose  to  congrat- 
ulate, elaborate,  and  enumerate  the  contri- 
butions which  the  women  of  America  have 
made  to  our  society  since  they  attained  the 
franchise  In  1920. 

That  record  would  seem  to  belle  the  long- 
standing accusation  that  women  never  seem 
to  know  when  to  stop  talking.  At  any  rate, 
the  single  hour  of  special  privilege  elapsed — 
with  a  male  Member  having  the  final  word. 
Within  the  same  6-year  period  of  our  his- 
tory, there  were  three  events  that  changed 
the  course  of  our  national  life. 

1.  Perhaps  you  will  consent  now  that  tba 
attainment  of  the  franchise  for  women  In 
1920  could  be  counted  as  a  victory  In  the  field 
of  freedom. 

3.  During  1917  and  1918.  we  were  engaged 
In  the  World  War  I  battle  for  democracy. 

3.  And  In  1919,  International  communism 
began  Its  course  of  enslavement  of  human 
lives.  It  was  then  that  the  Commxinlst 
Party.  UJ3.A.,  was  started  by  a  small  group  of 
fanatics.  Forty-two  years  later,  our  own 
country  Is  Its  prime  target. 

Many  of  our  citizens  are  Informed  on  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  Communist  threat, 
but  there  Is  need  to  see  that  many  others 
are  Informed  and  to  broaden  the  under- 
standing of  the  extreme  differences  between 
the  Communist  system  and  freedom  under 
law  as  we  know  It. 

There  is  thought  to  be  given  by  every 
Individual  to  his  responsibility  In  helping  to 
maintain  the  strength  and  vitality  of  our 
fundamental  principles  of  democracy  and 
freedom. 

The  familiar  World  War  I  recruitment 
poster  with  Uncle  Sam  pointing  his  index 
finger  and  saying  "America  Needs  Tou"  is 
equally  applicable  today.  And  the  symbol 
of  our  democracy  points  directly  to  every 
citizen  of  our  land. 
There  Is  work  to  be  done. 
We  must  not  accept  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom that  are  ours  today  without  at  the 
same  time  giving  of  ourselves  to  help  meet 
the  needs  of  our  national  purpose.  That 
help  could  best  be  given  through  any  one 
of  a  number  of  practical  means  at  the  com- 
munity level.  The  commimlty  is  the  heart 
of  our  American  way  of  life. 

Just  as  sxirely  as  America  needed  you  to 
fight  for  democracy  during  World  War  I. 
she  Is  In  need  now  of  yotir  mattirlty  of 
thought  and  experience,  and  of  your  produc- 
tivity. She  desperately  needs  your  helping 
hand  in  every  town  and  city.  In  all  phases 
of  community  living. 

Without  yovir  help,  how  could  our  Nation 
hope  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  on  the  home 
front  diirlng  this  critical  period  in  our  his- 
tory? America's  population  of  living  veter- 
ans of  all  wars  Is  more  than  23,600.000. 
Together  with  their  families,  they  approxi- 
mate 40  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States. 


Let  us  remind  otirselves  over  and  over 
again  that  oxir  Nation  has  gained  its  pres- 
ent position  of  world  leadership,  technologi- 
cal advance,  and  material  comfort  not  alone 
through  the  great  natural  wealth  that  Is 
oiu^.  The  fundamental  principles  of  demo- 
cratic American  thought  have  provided  the 
structure  for  this  unprecedented  develop- 
ment. 

Because  of  our  system  of  beliefs  as  stated 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  re- 
affirmed by  our  Constitution,  we  are  guaran- 
teed certain  rights  which  we  belifve  to  be 
natvu-al  and  to  belong  to  all  men-^freedom 
of  worship,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  trial  by  jury. 

Let  us  review  the  basic  concepts  of  our 
system  of  government  In  contrast  to  the 
system  under  which  communism   operates. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  national 
government  to  demonstrate  belief  In  liberty 
through  self-government,  and  beUef  In  the 
Idea  that  men  are  rational  enough  and  rea- 
sonable enough  to  decide  whom  they  wish  to 
govern  them  and  under  what  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Com- 
munist ssrstem.  That  system  disregards  the 
basic  beliefs  of  mankind.  The  dignity  of 
the  Individual  Is  of  no  consequence,  and  he 
Is  relegated  to  a  position  of  unimportance 
except  as  an  Instrument  of  the  state. 

Our  belief  In  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
Involves  certain  duties  which  he  must  ful- 
fill. These  Include  obedience  to  the  law  and 
the  duty  to  keep  himself  Informed  on  cur- 
rent Issues  and  problems.  His  obligation  Is 
a  willingness  to  participate  In  government 
and  to  vote  Intelligently — secure  In  the  right 
of  a  secret  ballot. 

It  Is  this  relationship  between  the  In- 
formed citizen  and  the  representative  pub- 
lic official  which  keeps  our  Qovemment  dy- 
namic and  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

Under  communism  the  rulers  have 
supreme  power.  They  dictate  policy.  And 
whatever  policy  Is  decreed  by  the  rulers,  the 
public  must  accept.  The  officials  are  not 
held  accountable  to  the  public  for  their  ac- 
tions. They  are  not,  as  we,  the  servants  of 
a  public  trust. 

Our  S3rstem  of  government  and  our  eco- 
nomic system  of  free  enterprise  are  based 
upon  our  belief  in  the  dignity  of  man  and 
opportunity  for  all.  It  has  been  Individual 
self-reliance  and  Initiative  under  the  free 
enterprise  system  that  has  brought  about 
our  Nation's  tremendous  development  and 
material  wealth. 

Under  the  doctrine  of  communism.  In- 
dividual initiative  receives  no  reward.  All 
means  of  production,  distribution,  and  serv- 
ice are  in  control  of  the  state.  People  are 
told  where  they  may  work,  and  must  take 
such  goods  and  services,  and  at  such  prices, 
as  decreed  by  the  state  rulers. 

The  proponents  of  communism  In  other 
countries  of  the  world  proclaim  that  their 
doctrine  is  the  best  way  to  produce  material 
progress.  In  many  of  the  underdeveloped 
and  overpopulated  countries — whose  people 
are  primarily  concerned  with  raising  their 
substandard  level  of  living — the  promise  of 
material  progress  overshadows  the  terrible 
cost  In  human  bondage  that  is  inevitable 
under  the  Communist  doctrine. 

One  of  the  best  ways  In  which  wc  can 
help  these  newly  emerging  peoples  of  under- 
developed countries  is  to  maintain  our  own 
moral,  economic,  and  physical  strength  that 
was  born  of  our  freedom.  We  must  demon- 
strate that  the  economic  sirstems  which 
fiouiish  under  freedom  can.  and  will.  In 
every  country  where  they  are  employed,  pro- 
mote the  fullest  development  of  human  life, 
both  materially  and  splrltuaUy. 

The  challenge  of  the  Communist  doctrine 
In  the  world  today  cannot  be  Ignored.  The 
forces  of  communism  are  working  steadily. 
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seizing  and  exploiting  to  the  fullest  every 
means  to  conquest. 

Tbiu  It  is,  I  believe,  that  democracy  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  each  of  us  as  Indi- 
viduals. Its  defense  is  dependent  upon  the 
actions  of  each  of  us  working  together  as  a 
group. 

The  well-known  historian,  Charles  Beard, 
had  this  to  say  about  it:  "Democracy  Is  a 
cause  that  Is  never  won,  but  I  believe  It 
will  never  be  lost." 

As  a  nation,  we  are  a  people  with  a  firm 
faith  In  our  Creator,  and  with  a  firm  belief 
In  the  highest  aspirations  of  mankind. 

With  the  day-by-day  willingness  and 
courage  of  each  of  us  to  share  the  privileges 
and  the  responsibilities  of  our  heritage  of 
freedom,  there  will  come  a  time  when  others 
less  fortunate  throughout  the  world  will  Join 
In  upholding  freedom  under  law  in  a  com- 
munity of  nations. 

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  speak  briefly 
about  our  legislative  program  of  Interest  to 
veterans.  In  fact.  If  I  were  not  to  do  so, 
you  might  be  inclined  to  disbelieve  that  I 
am  a  Member  of  Congress. 

All  of  our  veterans  have  the  assurance  that 
their  interests  are  constantly  before  us. 
The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  l>een  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  in 
a  continuing  study  of  all  phases  of  veterans' 
programs.  Each  year  we  endeavor  to  amend 
laws  to  correct  inequities,  to  liberalize  bene- 
fit programs,  and  to  provide  as  generously  as 
a  grateful  nation  Is  able  to  do. 

A  few  flgiires  from  the  appropriations  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962  will  give  you  an  Idea 
of  how  our  economic  pie  was  cut.  We  have 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $4,889,270,500  to 
be  expended  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  all  programs.  Of  this  sum,  $3.5  billion 
Is  allocated  for  compensation  and  pensions. 
And  $76,350,000  is  allocated  for  the  construc- 
tion of  hospitals  and  domiciliary  facilities. 

There  axe  some  300  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  veterans,  and  some  of  us  are  widows 
of  veterans;  so  I  think  you  can  feel  assured 
of  S3nnpathetlc  consideration  of  legislative 
programs  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  thank  you. 


Addre$s  by  Hon.  Francis  E.  Walter,  of 
PenBtylTania,  Acalnst  the  Admission 
of  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations 
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Mr.    WALTER.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 
Address  bt  Rcprsbentattvb  Fkancis  E.  Wal- 
ter. OF  Pennsylvanu.  Rally  Against  thb 
Admission  of  Commitnist  China  to  thx 
United  Nations,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
CiTT.  Thttrsdat,  September  21,  1961 
It  U  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  address 
the    representatives    of   those    nations — and 
a  cross  section  of  the  millions  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States — who  opposed  admitting 
to  the  United   Nations  the   world's  biggest 
dope  peddler;   the  one  nation  In  the  world 
that  has  a  policy  of  trafficking  In  death,  that 
pursues     an      Indiscriminate,      particularly 
vicious  type  of  genocide  designed  to  destroy 
not  only   the  bodies,   but  the   minds   and 
morals  of  Its  enemies. 


It  was  Mao  Tse-tung  himself — when  he 
headed  a  relatively  small  band  of  Red  con- 
spirators in  Yenan  many  years  ago — who 
conceived  the  Chinese  Communist  policy  of 
narcotics  peddling  or  "soul  poison."  Opium, 
or  special  merchandise,  as  It  was  called, 
was  Yenan 's  main  source  of  income.  Mao 
used  it  to  demoralize  and  debauch  non-Com- 
munist Chinese  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
used  profits  from  its  sale  to  finance  the  sub- 
version of  their  free  institutions. 

Today,  he  is  doing  the  same  thing,  but 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  distribution 
and  sale  of  opium  and  its  derivatives,  mor- 
phine and  heroin,  worldwide.  Is  close  to  be- 
ing a  Red  Chinese  monopoly.  This  is  not 
by  accident.  For  the  first  time  In  history, 
we  are  faced  with  a  situation  In  which  a 
government  has  undertaken  to  make  Itself 
the  narcotics  trust  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  so  successful  in  this  that  Peiplng  now 
has  an  estimated  income  of  $1  billion  an- 
nually from  trade  in  narcotics. 

Though  the  use  of  opium  is  forbidden  in 
Red  China,  over  5  million  acres  of  land  in 
that  country  are  devoted  to  opium  poppy 
cultivation.  The  People's  Bank  of  China 
and  Pelplng's  opium  agency  have  special 
counters  for  handling  loans  and  credits  for 
opium  growers.  Poppy  farms  are  protected 
by  electrified  barbed  wire  fences.  Red 
China's  armed  forces  provide  guards  for 
opium  shipments.  The  so-called  People's 
Bank  bids  in  the  opium  poppy  at  72  U.S. 
dollars — and  refined  heroin  at  500  U.S.  dol- 
lars— per  pound. 

The  records  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs  reveal  that  Hong 
Kong  Is  swamped  with  opium,  morphine 
and  heroin;  that  Burma  and  Thailand  are 
helpless  to  stop  the  annual  fiow  of  tons  of 
opium  which  enter  those  countries  from 
their  northern  frontiers;  and  that  Red  Chi- 
nese narcotics,  a  considerable  portion  of 
them  openly  labeled  as  such,  are  sold 
throughout  the  world. 

During  the  Korean  war,  Red  China  falsely 
accused  the  United  States  of  using  germ 
warfare,  when  It  was  Itself  engaged  in  large- 
scale  "dope  warfare"  against  United  States 
and  United  Nations  troops.  Narcotics  were 
peddled  at  bargain  prices  by  young  women 
pushers  near  all  military  Installations  In 
Korea.  Much  of  It  was  of  such  puiity  that 
it  made  addicts  far  more  quickly  than  the 
adulterated  type  usually  sold  In  the  United 
States. 

When  the  U.S.  troops  captured  Pyongyang, 
capital  of  Communist  Korea,  they  found  an 
opium  processing  plant.  In  It  there  was 
enough  morphine  In  cans  to  fill  several 
rooms  and  300  boxes  of  opium,  each  con- 
taining 30  to  50  pounds  of  the  drug.  In 
1951-52,  Republic  of  Korea  police  arrested 
over  2,400  North  Korean  agents  who  had 
"gold  In  one  hand  and  heroin  In  the  other." 
All  Korean  heroin  was  the  "Red  Lion" 
brand,  known  to  originate  In  Tientsin. 

Rings  pushing  Red  Chinese  narcotics  have 
been  broken  in  Japan,  San  Francisco.  Hawaii 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  United  Nations  knows  these  things. 
For  years,  facts  on  Red  China's  trafficking 
In  dope  have  been  presented  to  its  Commis- 
sion on  Narcotic  Drugs.  Harry  J.  AnsUnger, 
U.S.  Narcotics  Commissioner  and  U.S.  repre- 
sentative on  the  UJi.  Commission,  has  told 
It: 

"Spreading  narcotic  addiction  to  obtain 
funds  for  political  purposes,  through  the 
sale  of  heroin  and  opium,  is  the  policy  of 
the  Communist  government  In  mainland 
China.  •  •  • 

"This  narcotics  menace  from  Commtmist 
China  Is  a  multlheaded  dragon  threatening 
to  mutilate  and  destroy  whole  segments  of 
populations  •   •   •  an  unbridled  monster." 

I  need  not  tell  anyone  in  this  audience 
about  the  horrors  of  dope  addiction.  Our 
press  has  been  filled  with   accounts  of  it. 


Heroin,  Red  China's  most  valuable  export,  la 
the  most  potent  and  pernicious  of  opium 
derivatives.  Its  victims  are  practically  In- 
curable. 

But  even  while  Red  China  promotes  ad- 
diction to  this  revolting  drug  In  every  cor- 
ner of  the  world,  in  contravention  of  the 
rules  and  efforts  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
of  every  norm  of  human  rights  and  de- 
cency— making  Itself  unfit  to  sit  In  the  coun- 
cils of  any  body  of  civilized  men — we  find 
certain  member  nations  advocating  Its  ad- 
mission to  the  U.N. 

What  a  travesty  this  is. 

Within  the  past  2  years.  Moscow  and  Pel- 
ping  have  established  a  beachhead  90  miles 
from  the  shores  of  the  United  States.  Their 
aim  in  doing  so.  is  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  this  Nation.  It  Is  not.  however,  limited 
to  this.  They  also  Intend  to  seize  control 
of  every  nation  In  Latin  America — either  be- 
fore or  after  conquering  the  United  States — 
and  turning  each  one  of  them  Into  a  Red 
satellite. 

The  Castro  regime  has  given  us  a  fore- 
taste of  what  this  will  mean  to  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Latin  Americans:  mass  executions 
before  firing  squads,  a  brutal  war  against 
religion,  dictatorial  control  of  the  press  and 
all  media  of  information,  the  suppression  of 
liberty  in  every  form — all  the  horrors  the 
peoples  of  Russia.  China  and  the  satellltas 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Communist 
governments  for  years. 

What  has  been  Red  China's  role  in  the 
enslavement  of  the  people  of  Cuba? 

It  has  given  Castro  a  loan  of  $60  million 
with  the  understanding  that  he  need  not 
pay  It  back.  It  has  bought  500.000  tons  of 
his  slave  lalMr  sugar  crop.  Last  February, 
Raoul  Castro  said  Red  China  had  given  the 
Communist  Cuba  dicUtorshlp  hundreds  of 
machine  guns  and  other  weapons  "for  which 
we  have  not  had  to  pay  one  cent." 

In  the  spring  of  thU  year,  when  Castro 
asked  Red  China's  help  In  putting  down  any 
anti-Communist  revolution  or  invasion,  Liu 
Shao-chl  and  Chou  Bn-lai  pledged  Red 
China's  complete  support.  In  another  mes- 
sage, Peiplng  referred  to  former  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Kennedy  as 
"Jackals  of  the  same  lair"  and  stated  that 
"whatever  happens"  Communist  China  would 
take  "all  the  necessary  measures  In  every 
field"  to  see  that  Castro's  Communist  grip 
on  the  Cuban  people  is  never  broken. 

Shortly  after  Castro  seized  power,  diplo- 
mats In  Cuba  reported  that  Pelplng's  world- 
wide extortion  machine  bad  already  gone 
to  work  on  the  30,000  Chinese  there.  The 
Oversea  Chinese  Returnees  Association  In 
Peiplng  was  asking  them  if  they  had  rela- 
tives in  Red  China  and  what  property  they 
owned  in  Cuba.  Pelplng's  letters  of  Inquiry 
bore  the  correct  names,  addresses,  and  even 
apartment  numbers  of  the  addressees — an  in- 
dication of  how  thoroughly  its  international 
extortion  ring  goes  about  its  bxislness. 

Oversea  Chinese  In  this  country  and  other 
nations  have,  for  years,  been  receiving  ex- 
tortion notes  from  Red  China.  Many  are  In 
our  committee's  files.  The  fear  created  by 
the  Red  extortionists  among  Chinese  in  free 
nations,  however,  is  nothing  compared  to 
what  it  Is  for  those  who  live  under  a  Com- 
munist dictator. 

Red  China's  freedom  wrecking  efforts  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  have  not  been 
limited  to  Cuba.  Two  training  centers  for 
Latin  Americans  have  already  been  eetab- 
lUhed  in  Peiplng.  One  of  them  U  teachinf 
guerrUla  warfare,  an  art  in  which  the  Chlness 
Communists  excel.  The  other  has  already 
sent  200  Communist  agento  Into  various 
Latin  American  countries  as  students  and 
Journalists  and  under  other  guises. 

Through  tu  Sino-Amerlcan  Cultural  and 
Friendship  Association,  Red  China  has  es- 
tablished binational  cultural  centers  in  nine 
Latin  American  countries.     It  has  stepped 
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up  Its  Latin  America  broadcasts  to  21  hours 
per  week,  and  in  April  1960,  added  10 14  hours 
In  Portuguese.  ItB  New  China  News  Agency 
has  an  office  in  Havana  and  is  publishing  a 
slick  propaganda  magazine  for  distribution 
throughout  Latin  America.  In  1960,  over 
1.000  Latin  Americans  traveled  to  Red  China 
at  Pelplng's  expense. 

The  purpose  of  all  these  activities  is  ob- 
vious. It  is  to  destroy  freedom  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  whatever  means 
are  possible  and  Impose  In  Its  place  Red 
totalitarian  regimes. 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  on  a 
noble  ideal,  an  Ideal  with  which  no  sane 
person  can  disagree — the  Ideal  that  the  peace- 
loving,  decent  nations  of  the  world  should 
combine  their  forces — economic,  political, 
diplomatic,  moral,  and  military — to  main- 
tain world  peace  and  protect  universally 
recognized  human  rights.  How?  By  using 
w^hatever  of  their  combined  powers  were 
needed — at  any  given  moment  and  in  any 
given  situation — to  put  down  warmakers 
and  violators  of  human  rights. 

It  Is  shocking  that  nations  which  claim 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  the  VH. 
and  its  charter,  should  be  so  cynical,  so  mor- 
ally ceiloiu,  so  indifferent  and  blind  to  their 
own  Interests  and  survival,  that  they  should 
urge  that  Red  China  be  granted  admission 
to  that  body. 

Whoever  votes  for  Pelplng's  admission  to 
the  U.N. — on  the  record — votes  for  war  rather 
than  peace,  for  international  blackmail  on 
a  frightening  seals,  for  a  world  policy  of 
promoting  narcotics  addiction,  for  the  under- 
mining of  freedom  In  all  of  Asia,  Latin 
America,  and  Afrlca. 

They  also  are  voting  for  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  the  U.N.  Itself — even  while  they 
proclaim  their  great  devotion  to  It.  What 
Is  worse,  they  are  making  a  complete  mock- 
ery of  the  U.N.,  Its  charter  and  Ideals.  They 
are  dragging  this  InternaUonal  organization, 
vliich  has  been  proclaimed  the  t>e8t  hope 
of  man.  Into  the  gutter  of  the  cheapest  and 
dirtiest  kind  of  International  politics.  They 
would  have  It  submit  to  the  blackmail  of 
communism's  international  narcotics  ped- 
dler, its  trader  in  the  degradation  of  human 
souls. 

Red  China's  admission  to  the  U.N.  must 
be  fought  and  defeated  at  all  costs.  If  we 
faU  In  thU  endeavor.  It  will  be  time  to  leave 
the  organization;  not  in  pique,  but  In  self- 
respect;  not  to  destroy  It.  but  in  an  effort 
to  at  least  uphold  its  ideals  when  the  organi- 
zation itself  has  become  nothing  but  a  sham. 

No  nation  that  truly  believes  In  the  char- 
ter. In  human  rights  and  decency.  In  peace 
rather  than  war,  could  do  less. 


Will   the  United   Nations  Destroy   Itself 
by  Admitting  Red  China? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  22. 1961 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  remarkable 
address  given  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, Thomas  J.  Dodd.  at  a  rally  of 
the  Committee  of  One  Million  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  New  York  City,  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1961.  Senator  Dodd  in  eloquent 
unanswerable,  and  moving  words  por- 


trays the  deepest  consideration  involved 
in  this  issue,  "If  Red  China  is  admitted, 
•  •   •  It  Is  the  U.N.  that  has  lost  its  life. ' 

Would  that  every  American  and  every 
official  of  every  other  country  who  has 
been  beguiled  into  imagining  Red 
China's  objectives  and  behavior  can  be 
altered  by  accepting  them  into  the 
United  Nations  would  read  and  ponder 
this  superbly  clear  and  courageous  and 
convincing  address. 

The  address  follows: 
The  Mohal  Death  of  the  Unttkd  Nations 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  of 

Connecticut,  delivered  before  the  Carnegie 

Hall  rally  of  the  Committee  of  One  Million. 

New  York  City.  Thursday.  September  21, 

1961) 

We  meet  In  this  city  of  New  York  tonight 
at  a  time  when  something  i'  happening  across 
town  which  may  determine  the  survival  or 
the  death  of  the  United  Nations.  And  I 
speak  not  merely  of  the  Imperfect  U.N.  that 
we  have  known,  but  of  the  Ideal  that  we 
have  hoped  for. 

Two  crises  threaten  the  United  Nations: 
the  first  is  an  organizational  threat,  the  tro- 
ika proposal  of  the  Communists,  ^fhlch  would 
rob  It  of  Its  practical  capacity  to  act;  the 
second  Is  an  organic  threat,  posed  by  the 
contemplated  admission  of  Red  China,  which 
would  rob  the  United  Nations  of  what  Is  left 
of  Its  moral  authority  to  act  and  would  call 
Into  doubt  Its  very  reason  for  existence. 

The  moral  crisis  may  weU  be  the  more  dan- 
gerous of  the  two.  Trat  the  United  Nations 
has  admitted  Communist  regimes  before,  to 
Its  great  discredit  and  shame.  But  at  least 
it  had  the  excuse  of  false  iUusion,  and  of 
hopes  that  these  regimes  were  prepared  to 
live  amicably  in  the  family  of  nations. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  Red  China. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  nature  of 
Red  China  In  the  eyes  of  any  who  seek  the 
truth.  It  is  a  government  which,  by  Its 
words  and  by  Its  deeds,  openly  and  con- 
stantly violates  every  basic  principle  for 
which  the  United  Nations  stands. 

There  can  be  no  avoidance  of  the  issue  on 
grounds  of  Ignorance.  The  argument  against 
Red  China  has  been  Intensely  and  success- 
fully waged  for  a  decade  and  If  the  U.N.  votes 
to  admit  Red  China  now.  It  can  only  mark 
a  conscious,  deliberate  desire  to  do  so. 

If  Red  China  Is  admitted.  It  will  mean  that 
control  of  the  United  Nations  has  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  strong  who  are  con- 
cerned with  an  honorable  peace  based  upon 
Justice,  to  the  hands  of  the  weak  who  are 
concerned  principally  with  saving  their  own 
skins  and  augmenting  their  own  Influence,  no 
matter  how  they  must  abase  themselves  or 
debase  the  United  Nations. 

The  reasons  against  the  admission  of  Red 
China  are  more  powerful  today  than  they 
have  ever  been,  because  the  natiu^  of  Red 
China  is  better  known  than  It  has  ever  been. 

Its  aggression  against  the  United  Nations 
has  now  been  repeated  In  Vietnam,  In  Tibet, 
in  Laos.  In  India,  and  In  Burma. 

Its  contempt  of  the  United  Nations  has 
now  Ijeen  emphasized  by  continued  viola- 
tions of  the  Korean  armistice. 

Its  subversion  of  its  neighbors  has  now 
been  Intensified  and  expanded  to  nations  all 
over  the  world,  Including  those  in  our  own 
hemisphere. 

Its  pronouncements  In  support  of  military 
aggression  to  achieve  its  ends  tiave  now  been 
raised  to  the  level  of  dogma. 

Its  persecution  of  its  own  people  has  now 
been  made  even  more  horrible  since  it  has 
Ijeen  systematized  into  the  dreaded  com- 
mune system  which  regiments  every  minute 
of  every  day.  carries  exploitation  and  de- 
humanlzatlon  to  the  fiu-thest  limit  possible, 
and  strikes  horror  into  the  hearts  of  all  who 


have  the  capacity  to  feel  horror  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  hiunan  personality. 

Its  criminal  acts  have  now  increased  to 
the  point  where  It  has  even  gone  into  the 
dreaded  and  abhorred  business  of  peddling 
narcotics.  Here  is  a  government  which 
many  solemnly  propose  to  seat  in  the  United 
Nations,  a  government  which  has  made  a 
State  Industry  out  of  producing  opium  and 
other  narcotics  and  peddling  these  drugs  to 
criminal  elements  all  around  the  world  at 
an  annual  profit  of  several  hundred  mUllon 
dollars. 

The  Intent  of  the  Communist  nations  to 
rule  or  ruin  the  United  Nations,  which  has 
always  been  apparent  to  those  with  eyes  to 
see.  Is  now  unavoidably  apparent  to  every- 
one. 

And  so.  If  the  predictions  of  most  analysts 
are  correct,  the  organization  which  embarked 
at  San  Francisco  In  1945  with  such  noble 
hopes  Is  now  prepared,  consciously  and  de- 
liberately, to  embrace  the  most  evil  regime 
In  history  at  a  time  when  its  Communist  al- 
lies are  openly  seeking,  In  the  most  climactic 
and  obvious  manner,  to  destroy  its  very 
existence. 

If  the  UJJ.  goes  over  this  precipice,  I  do 
not  believe  anything  can  save  it. 

It  shall  by  Its  own  act  forfeit  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  honest  men  everywhere. 

It  shall  by  its  own  will  swallow  the  poison 
which  shall  destroy  Its  heart  and  soul  and 
leave  only  an  empty  shell. 

The  argumenU  against  admission  of  Red 
China  are  so  basic  and  compeUing  that  It 
seems  unnecessaiy  and  even  frlvolotis  to 
take  up  the  shopworn  litany  of  shabby 
cliches  advanced  in  favor  of  admission.  Yet 
perhaps  the  larger  part  of  mankind.  In  pub- 
lic affairs  anyway,  lives  and  acts  by  frivolous 
arguments  and  they  must  therefore  be  an- 
swered. 

It  is  contended,  for  Instance,  as  though 
it  were  relevant,  that  we  cannot  Ignore  one 
quarter  of  the  human  race.  This  Is  a 
peculiar  argtunent  to  come  from  those  who 
do  ignore  one  quarter  of  the  hiunan  race  In 
the  most  cruel  way  possible,  by  consigning 
and  abandoning  them  to  perpetual  slavery. 

Certainly  we  cannot  Ignore  them.  We 
should  think  about  them  and  plan  for  their 
welfare  every  day  of  otu-  lives.  But  our 
thoughts  and  efforts  should  be  directed  to- 
ward their  betterment,  their  liberation,  not 
toward  a  shameful  action  that  will  In  a 
sense  legitimize  their  enslavers  and  raise 
them  to  the  status  of  a  lawful  government 
and  an  accepted  member  of  the  family  of 
legitimate  governments. 

It  Is  said  that  we  cannot  Ignore  the  gov- 
ernment that  rules  600  million  people,  that 
we  need  listening  posts,  that  we  need  to  pay 
more  attention  to  Peiplng  for  our  own  good. 

Certainly  we  must  pay  more  attention. 
More  Important,  we  should  be  ceaselessly 
devoting  our  time  and  energy  to  ways  and 
means  of  comt>ating  this  dread  enemy.  The 
Chinese  Communists  should  never  be  off  our 
minds.  The  free  world  should  have  a  mil- 
lion listening  posts  In  Red  China.  We 
should  know  evenrthing  they  do.  and  every- 
thing they  plan  to  do. 

But  this  Is  not  a  Job  for  embassies  and 
U.N.  discussions.  It  is  a  task  for  Intelli- 
gence agents,  for  thousands  of  dedicated 
students  of  cotnmunlsm  who  are  at  the  same 
time  apostles  of  freedom. 

It  Is  maintained  by  India's  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  for  Instance,  that  since 
a  Communist  regime  is  in  actual  control  of 
the  mainland  it  Is.  therefore,  the  rightful 
representative  entitled  to  sit  in  the  U.N. 

What  a  principle  of  representation  this  Is. 

Because  the  Red  regime  has  succeeded  in 
murdering  30  million  of  its  people  and  de- 
stroying the  minds  of  those  who  resist  it, 
because  It  has  choked  off  all  dissent  and  all 
exchange  of  ideas,  because  It  has  organized  a 
reign  of  terror  and  Intimidation  which  has 
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enabled  It  to  maintain  Its  grasp  for  a  decade, 
we  are  told  by  India  and  otbers  that  these 
action*  have  somehow  legitimized  Its  rule 
and  that  the  fact  of  naked  power  and  control 
Is  all  that  Is  Important  In  deciding  repre- 
sentation. 

If  the  U-N.  adopts  this  principle,  it  will 
repudiate  the  Ideals  upon  which  It  was 
founded;  and  having  rejected  Its  origin  and 
reason  for  existence.  It  will  have  doomed 
Itself. 

Then  there  Is  the  argument  that  by  bring- 
ing them  into  the  United  Nations,  the  UJ». 
can  subject  the  Chinese  Reds  to  ItJs  good 
influence  and  thereby  bring  about  their  re- 
form. If  ever  there  was  an  illustration  of 
the  Biblical  injunction  "Pride  goeth  before 
a  fall,"  it  is  here. 

For  16  years  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
subjected  to  the  good  Influence  and  persua- 
sive powers  of  the  United  Nations.  At  no 
time  throughout  that  period  has  it  ever  con- 
sciously conceded  any  point  to  the  UJ*. 
which  inhibited  Its  plan  to  subjugate  the 
world.  And  I  wonder  if  those  who  prattle 
idly  about  bringing  good  Influence  to  bear 
upon  Communist  regimes  paused  at  all  to  re- 
examine their  thinking  at  the  sight  of  Khru- 
shchev pounding  his  shoe  on  his  desk  last 
year;  or  if  the  present  deliberate  effort  of  the 
Communist  bloc  to  destroy  the  effectiveness 
of  the  United  Nations  gives  them  any  paiise 
for  reflection  upon  the  fruits  of  their  good 
influence. 

The  presence  of  Communists  in  the  United 
Nations  has  done  nothing  to  reform  them. 
But  their  presence  has  effectively  sabotaged 
the  UJ».  and  now  threatens  to  disrupt  It 
completely. 

Finally,  our  own  past  folly  of  recognizing 
Communist  regimes  is  used  against  us.  Peo- 
ple say  to  us:  "You  have  already  admitted 
Russia,  you  have  already  recognized  the  satel- 
lite regimes,  why  balk  now  at  admitting  one 
more?  If  Russia  is  good  enough  to  sit  in  the 
U.N..  why  Isn't  China?" 

Unfortunately,  this  argument  Is  usually 
answered  by  some  legallstl'*  evasion  or  by 
the  explanation  that  Russia's  admittance 
was  essential  to  the  founding  of  the  UJ7., 
or  something  of  that  sort. 

What  we  should  say  is  that  we  were  wrong 
to  ever  admit  Russia;  that  we  were  wrong  to 
ever  admit  any  Communist  regime;  and  that 
having  been  wrong  a  dozen  times,  we  do  not 
propose  to  be  wrong  the  13th  time. 

We  may  say  that  so  far  as  this  admittance 
question  goes,  the  United  Nations  has  but 
one  flag  still  flying,  one  lone  flag  of  honor 
and  of  decency,  the  flag  of  resistance  to  Red 
China  and  all  the  unspeakable  evil  it  rep- 
resents. The  U.N.  has  swallowed  a  lot  but  it 
has  refused  to  swallow  Red  China. 

That  flag,  floating  as  It  does  above  the 
debris  of  broken  hopes  and  spineless  com- 
promises, is  In  my  Judgment  the  last  hope, 
the  last  chance  for  a  United  Nations  that 
stands  for  something  eternal  and  slgniflcant 
In  human  history. 

If  we  pull  down  that  flag  by  voting  to  ad- 
mit this  worst  of  all  criminal  regimes,  we 
have  merely  turned  the  United  Nations  into 
•  sort  of  arena  where  thieves  and  murderers 
meet  on  equal  terms  with  the  legitimate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

No  honor  can  attach  to  such  an  organiza- 
tion. No  moral  authority  can  reside  in  its 
pronouncements.  No  lasting  good  can  come 
from  Its  deliberations. 

No  nation  has  done  more  for  the  United 
Nations  than  ours.  We  have  made  a  home 
for  it  here  on  our  own  shores.  We  have 
financed  it.  We  have  repeatedly  subordinated 
our  national  interest  to  Its  wishes.  We 
have  compromised  our  principles  in  defer- 
ence to  it. 

The  United  States  is  the  greatest  friend 
the  U.N.  has,  and  the  U.N.  cannot  survive 
without  the  enthusiastic  support  of  our 
country.  But  this  organization  is  now  ap- 
parently on  the  verge  of  taking  a  step  which 


Is  clearly  repugnant  and  odious  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  which  has  expressed  its  opposition  in 
a  series  of  unanimous  resolutions,  and  to  the 
administration  policy  which  has  prevailed 
under  three  Presidents. 

If  they  must  have  Red  China,  so  b«  It. 
But  if  they  take  this  fateful  step,  our  re- 
lationship to  the  United  Nations  can  never 
again  be  the  same. 

While  we  can  yet  prevent  this  catastrophe, 
let  us  do  all  we  can.  Just  as  we  are  doing 
tonight. 

But  the  United  Nations  should  be  told  that 
if  Red  China  is  admitted,  it  is  not  only  the 
United  States  that  has  lost  a  contest,  it  is 
the  U.N.  that  has  lost  its  life. 

We  might  linger  uncomfortably  In  Its 
ranks,  but  we  could  no  longer  look  to  It  for 
guidance,  or  submit  our  vital  Interests  to 
its  handling. 

We  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  that 
parliament  of  man  which  will  seek  peace 
along  the  only  path  in  which  it  can  suc- 
cessfully be  sought,  the  path  of  honor,  the 
path  of  Justice,  the  path  of  principle. 


The  Answer  to  a  Great  Dietary  Need 
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Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  mo- 
ment 400  food  and  nutrition  experts  are 
meeting  in  Washington  from  all  over  the 
world  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization.  The  con- 
ference is  devoted  to  the  use  of  fish  as  a 
food,  and  today  the  entire  afternoon  ses- 
sion is  discussing  the  development  and 
use  of  fish  flour  for  its  high  protein  con- 
tent. 

The  technical  papers  presented  today 
at  this  conference  include  work  being 
done  in  the  production  and  use  of  fish 
flour  in  Canada,  in  South  Africa,  in 
Peru,  and  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. They  show  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  product  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  of  America  is  a  superior  product. 
It  is  tremendously  effective  in  any  diet 
based  on  corn,  rice,  or  other  protein- 
lacking  cereal.  This  means  that  it  offers 
a  tremendous  boon  to  all  of  the  major 
areas  of  the  world  where  malnutrition 
is  a  real  problem. 

The  greatest  advantage  which  the 
product  offers  is  the  fact  that  it  is  cheap. 
Two  and  a  half  times  the  food  value  of 
powdered  milk  can  be  produced  at  the 
same  cost  through  the  use  of  fish  flour. 
There  is  an  opportimity  here  not  only 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  and  thriving 
American  industry,  but  an  opportunity 
for  America  to  show  to  the  people  of 
the  world  how  they  can  turn  a  poor  diet 
into  a  good  diet  for  just  a  penny  a  day. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
some  of  these  amazing  reports  on  the 
nutritional  value  of  fish  flour  as  a  food, 
and  that  over  in  the  Senate  the  great 
potential  of  this  product  is  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  Smith], 


The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
is  opposing  the  sale  of  this  product  in 
the  United  States.  They  oppose  it  be- 
cause it  is  made  of  whole  fish.  In  the 
process  of  making  fish  flour  83  percent 
of  the  whole  fish  is  thrown  away.  The 
process  is  a  chemical  cooking  process 
which  so  changes  the  nature  of  the  fish 
from  which  It  is  made  that  almost  noth- 
ing remains  but  the  protein.  In  no  other 
food -processing  operation  that  I  know 
of  is  so  much  of  an  animal  thrown  away 
to  get  at  the  food  value.  Still  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  says  "Ugh," 
because  the  product  is  derived  from 
whole  fish. 

They  say  it  includes  the  heads  and  the 
tails  and  the  insides  of  the  fish.  It  cer- 
tainly does.  So  do  sardines,  and  so  do 
smelts.  Everyone  knows  what  gelatine 
is  derived  from.  Yet  most  people  eat  it. 
The  sad  part  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  that 
their  objections  are  based  more  on 
witchcraft  than  on  science.  Certainly 
fish  flour  could  be  made  from  cleaned 
fish — fish  which  had  been  beheaded,  de- 
finned,  scaled,  and  gutted.  The  result- 
ing product  would  taste  no  different  than 
the  present  product — it  has  no  taste. 
The  resulting  product  would  smell  no 
different  than  the  present  product — it 
has  no  smell.  The  resulting  product 
would  be  chemically  indistinguishable 
from  the  present  product.  There  would 
be  just  one  way  to  distinguish  it — it 
would  cost  twice  as  much. 

No  one  likes  to  think  that  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  is  Interested 
solely  in  making  it  impossible  to  pro- 
duce this  wonder  food  cheaply.  But 
their  present  position  would  have  no 
other  result  whatsoever.  Can  it  be  that 
ail  they  are  really  trying  to  accomplish 
is  to  make  this  food  more  expensive?  In 
an  age  when  an  exploding  world  popula- 
tion and  widespread  hunger  demand 
that  new  means  be  found  to  satisfy  the 
nutritional  requirements  of  the  people 
of  the  world  as  cheaply  as  possible,  a 
reasonable  approach  to  the  problem  re- 
quires a  more  enlightened  answer  than 
the  word  "Ugh." 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
ago  in  the  month  of  June  the  little  com- 
munity of  Belchertown.  Mass.,  was  in- 
corporated. Named  in  honor  of  Jona- 
than Belcher,  the  Royal  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  dur- 
ing 11  stormy  years  betwe«i  1730-1741. 
Belchertown  today  stands  as  a  t3n?ical 
American  community,  whose  residents 
are  proud  of  the  heritage  which  is  theirs. 

Although  incorporated  In  1761,  the  ac- 
tual recorded  history  of  this  community 
and  neighborhood  goes  back  much  fur- 


ther— as  a  matter  of  fact  a  full  century. 
The  region  which  now  includes  Belcher- 
town, Ware,  and  Pelham  was  originally 
known  as  the  "equivalent  lands."  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century  bore  the 
reputation  of  l>elng  fine  hunting  groimds. 
The  title  of  "equivalent  lands"  came 
originally  from  a  grant  of  Connecticut 
territory  made  by  the  Council  of  Plym- 
outh in  1630  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  presently  conveyed  title  to  several 
English  nobles.  In  1661  John  Mason,  as 
agent  for  Connecticut,  pwchased  from 
the  Indians  all  lands  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  acquired  by  individual 
towns,  and  then  surrendered  them  to 
the  colony.  The  coloiiists  then  peti- 
tioned King  Charles  II  for  a  charter 
confirming  their  rights,  and  the  King 
duly  obliged  by  a  grant  so  sweeping  that 
it  must  have  astounded  even  the  land- 
hungry  Puritans.  The  boundaries  were 
fixed  as  follows: 

All  that  part  of  His  Majesty's  domains  in 
New  England,  in  America,  bounded  east  by 
Narragansett  River,  commonly  called  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  where  the  river  falleth  into 
the  sea;  and  on  the  north  by  the  line  of 
Massachusetts  Plantation,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  sea.  and  In  longitude  as  the  line  of 
the  Massachusetts  Colony,  running  from  east 
to  west;  that  is  to  say.  from  the  said  Nar- 
ragansett Bay  on  the  east  to  the  South  Sea 
on  the  west  part,  with  the  islands  thereto 
belonging. 

The  only  difllculty  was  that  no  one 
really  knew  where  the  boundaries  lay. 

When  eventually  settlements  sprang 
up  in  the  vicinity  of  Northampton,  the 
highway  of  travel  for  these  settlers  to 
reach  Boston  or  other  eastern  towns  lay 
across  these  "equivalent  lands."  In  what 
is  now  Belchertown.  near  the  old  Bart- 
lett  farm,  was  a  pleasant  spring  to  wel- 
come thirsty  travelers,  and  the  name 
"Cold  Spring"  was  attached  to  the 
neighborhood  and.  indeed,  until  the  town 
was  incorporated  and  formally  renamed, 
the  community  was  called  Cold  Spring. 

On  June  25.  1761.  the  bill  incorporat- 
ing Cold  Spring  passed  the  house  of 
representatives,  was  approved  by  the 
council  the  following  day,  and  received 
the  assent  of  Gkyvernor  Bernard  on  June 
30.  It  was  determined  to  name  the  town 
Belcher's  Town  In  memory  of  the  late 
Governor,  now  4  years  dead.  He  had  left 
Massachusetts  under  a  cloud,  having 
been  dismissed  from  ofBce,  but  it  was 
discovered  that  various  charges  made 
against  him  were  signed  in  part  by 
forged  names. 

Later,  after  a  visit  to  England,  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  New  Jersey  where 
he  rendered  genuine  service  in  helping 
to  found  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now 
Princeton  University.  It  was  to  remedy 
the  injustice  done  him  in  Massachusetts 
that  this  town  was  named  in  honor  of  his 
memoiy. 

Like  every  community  in  western  Mas- 
sachusetts, Belchertown  had  its  commit- 
tee of  correspondence  as  the  Revolution 
approached.  The  day  after  Lexington 
and  Concord  two  companies  of  minute- 
men  marched  from  the  town,  under  the 
command  of  Capts.  Jonathan  Bardwell 
and  John  Cowles — good  old  Massachu- 
setts names,  both  of  them.  They  re- 
mained on  duty  at  Boston  until  about 


August  1.    The  historian,  George  Ban- 
croft, writes  thus  of  this  period: 

The  existence  of  the  Army  was  an  indica- 
tion of  the  benevolence  of  the  New  England 
people,  and  Its  sustenance  during  May,  June, 
and  July  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  ordi- 
nary rules.  There  was  nothing  regularly  es- 
tablished, and  yet  many  thousands  of  men 
were  supplied.  Touched  by  an  all-prevading 
influence  each  householder  esteemed  himself 
a  sort  of  commissary.  There  were  no  public 
magazines,  no  large  dealers  in  provisions,  but 
the  wants  of  the  Army  rung  in  the  ears  of 
the  farmers,  and  from  every  cellar,  barnyard, 
and  field  throughout  Worcester,  Hampshire, 
and  even  Berkshire,  such  articles  of  food  as 
could  be  spared  were  devoted  to  the  camp, 
and  everybody's  wagons  were  used  to  trans- 
port them.  But  for  this,  the  forces  must 
have  dispersed.  How  It  was  done,  cannot  ex- 
actly be  told:  popular  enthusiasm  keeps 
little  record  of  its  sacrifices;  only  it  was  done, 
and  the  troops  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  were  fed  without  so  much  as  a 
barrel  of  flour  from  the  Ck>ntinental  Con- 
gress. 

Throughout  the  long  and  bloody 
struggle  for  national  independence  the 
farmers  of  Belchertown  did  their  full 
part.  The  town  was  represented  at 
Bunker  Hill,  in  Arnold's  expedition  to 
Quebec,  and  at  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne.  Maj.  Nathan  Parsons,  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Reverend  Edward  Billing. 
Belchertown's  first  pastor,  fought  in  the 
war  from  beginning  to  end  and  was  at- 
tached to  Washington's  army  at  Morris- 
town.  It  is  a  proud  heritage  that  has 
come  down  to  the  men  and  women  of 
these  hills  and  valleys.  The  Reverend 
Payson  W.  Lyenan  wrote  in  1911  on  the 
occasion  of  Belchertown's  sesquicen- 
tennial : 

History  is  one  of  the  studies  which  should 
by  no  means  be  neglected.  He  writes  him- 
self down  as  a  man  of  small  mind  who  scouts 
It  as  of  little  account.  All  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  present  and  of  future  time 
must  be  laid  on  the  foundation  of  the  stud- 
ies, the  discoveries  and  experiences  of  the 
past  Inquire  I  pray  thee,  of  the  former  age, 
and  apply  thyself  to  that  which  thy  fathers 
searched  out.  Shall  not  they  teach  thee 
and  tell  thee? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  everywhere 
today  salute  the  people  of  Belchertown 
as  they  gather  to  celebrate  the  200th 
birthday  of  the  commimity  they  love  so 
much. 


Armed     Forces     Chemical     AstociatioH 
Annual   Meeting 
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Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  submit  for  reprinting  in  the 
Record  the  introductory  remarks  of  Mr. 
Simon  Askin,  president  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Chemical  Association,  at  the  an- 
nual banquet  meeting  held  by  that  out- 
standing organization  in  Washington  on 
September  15.  Mr.  Askin  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  industrialists.  He  in- 
troduced  the   principal   speaker.   Gen. 


Clyde  Eddleman,  and  read  a  letter  from 
the  President  and  one  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks.   His  statement  follows: 
Remarks  Made  bt  Ms.  Simon  Askin,  Psisi- 

DKMT,  ASMZO  POBCZS  CEXMICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Washington,  D.C,  Anntal  Meeting 
AT  THE  Banquet  Held  on  Septembek  15, 
1961 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  honored  guests,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  this  din- 
ner meeting  tonight  which  brings  to  a  close 
our  leth  annual  meeting.  I  should  like  to 
read  two  letters  of  greetings  received  by  the 
association,  one  from  John  P.  Kennedy,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  the  other 
from  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense.   They  are  as  follows: 

The  Wkfte  House, 
Washington,  September  7. 1961. 

Deak  Me.  Askin:  It  Is  a  sincere  pleasure 
to  send  greetings  to  all  attending  the  16th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Armed  Forces  Chem- 
ical Association. 

The  theme  of  the  meeting  this  year— "Bal- 
anced MUltary  Power  Through  Science  and 
Industry" — is  especially  appropriate  now 
when  all  Americans  are  resolved  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  the  kind  of  achievements 
possible  through  our  spiritual  strength,  our 
scientific  and  technological  genius,  and  our 
economic  productivity.  It  Is  indeed  com- 
forting to  realize  that  the  Nation  can  rely 
on  the  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience 
represented  by  your  membership. 

My  best  wishes  for  a  successfiU  and  profit- 
able meeting. 

Sincerely, 

John  Kennedy. 

The  Sbcsetakt  of  Detense, 

Washington. 
Deab  Mr.  Askin:  Please  extend  my  greet- 
ings   to    the    members    and    guests    of   the 
Armed  Forces  Chemical  Association  on  the 
occasion  of  its  16th  annual  meeting. 

The  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  Chemi- 
cal Association  can  be  proud  of  the  signifi- 
cant contributions  they  have  made  in  ac- 
tively promoting  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
industry,  civilian  organizations,  and  the 
Armed  Forces  In  applying  science  to  the 
problems  confronting  the  military. 

Please  convey  to  all  attending  my  best 
wishes  for  a  highly  rewarding  and  successful 
meeting. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation,  as  well  as  the  grati- 
tude of  the  association,  to  those  individuals 
who  by  their  efforts  and  participation  in  all 
phases  of  this  2-day  program  contributed  to 
the  success  of  our  16th  annual  meeting.  I 
particularly  want  to  thank  our  host,  the 
U.S.  Army,  and  Gen.  Marshall  Stubbe,  Chief 
Chemical  Officer.  Also,  we  appreciate  the 
cooperation  extended  to  us  by  Col.  Peter  G. 
Olenchuk  and  his  fellow  military  liaison 
officers.  Furthermore,  my  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Carroll  W.  Hayes,  general  chairman  of  the 
annual  meeting  committee,  and  all  the  chair- 
men of  the  various  subcommittees  who  have 
done  such  a  splendid  Job  in  planning  and 
following  through  the  many  details  neces- 
sary for  this  meeting. 

Sixteen  years  ago  we  first  met  in  the  exul- 
tation of  victory.  Then,  in  a  climate  that 
seemingly  augured  well  for  future  peace, 
and  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  not  visibly 
beclouded  by  atomic  calamity,  this  organi- 
sation,  by  its  very  formation,  took  Its  first 
step  toward  preparedness. 

The  events  of  the  intervening  years 
seem  to  have  been  almost  a  rising  crescendo 
to  this  meeting,  and  the  past  2  days  have 
been  a  continuation  of  this  program  of 
preparedness. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  crea- 
tion of  our  association  16  years  ago,  with 
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Its  subsequent  development,  was  an  action 
of  foresight.  How  well  we  each  do  our  tasks 
today  and  tomorrow,  whether  engaged  In 
military,  Ctovernment.  or  Industry  service, 
will  determine  bow  much  ultimate  benefit 
we  will  be  to  our  Nation. 

All  of  us,  whether  we  are  a  part  of  the 
chemical  Industry  or  members  of  the  defense 
establishment,  must  develop  particularly 
the  courage,  capability  and  desire  to  see  our 
Nation's  defense  and  future  grow  through 
new  chemicals  and  processing  stemming 
from  research. 

TO  this  we  are  dedicated,  and  thus  we 
will  serve. 

And  now  I  am  honored  and  privileged  to 
tell  you  something  about  ovir  guest  speaker 
and  Introduce  him  to  you. 

Oen.  Clyde  D.  Eddlemen  graduated  from 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and  was  commis- 
sioned In  the  Infantry. 

In  1943  he  went  to  Australia  as  assistant 
chief  of  staff,  a-3.  The  general  partici- 
pated In  all  of  the  6th  Army's  campaigns  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  and  was  responsible 
to  General  Krueger  for  the  planning  and 
coordination  with  OHQ,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force  of  all  the  6th  Army's  campaigns, 
Including  the  occupation  of  Japan. 

General  Eddleman  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  and  the  Silver 
Star  citation  and  promoted  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral In  the  Leyte  beachhead. 

In  1946  he  became  the  first  Deputy  Com- 
mandant of  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege; 1949,  deputy  commander  of  the  UJ3. 
troops,  Trieste,  and  director  general,  civil 
affairs,  Allied  MlUtary  Government;  1950, 
Chief  of  Plans  Division,  0-3,  tkC  Washington. 

The  general  assumed  command  of  the  4th 
Infantry  Division,  headquarters  at  Frank- 
furt, Germany,  In  1954,  and  In  1955  was  re- 
called to  Washington  to  become  Conunan- 
dant  of  the  Army  War  College.  Pour  months 
later  he  became  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
on  July  1,  1958,  assumed  command  of  the 
7th  UjS.  Army  In  Germany.  Nine  months 
later  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral and  assigned  as  commander  In  chief, 
VS.  Army,  E^irope,  where  he  remained  until 
he  became  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  VS.  Army, 
on  November  1,  1960. 

The  foregoing  Is  merely  a  brief  outline  of 
the  background  and  accomplishments  of 
General  Eddleman. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen — Gen.  Clyde  Davis 
Xddleman.  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army. 

General  Eddleman's  speech  was 
printed  in  the  dally  Congressional 
RxcoBD  on  September  18.  1961. 


WashinftoB  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Friday.  September  22. 1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD,  I  would  like  to  Include  my  news- 
letter, Washington  Report: 

Washington  Rxpokt 

(By  Congressman  Baucs  Aloes,  Fifth 
District,  Texas) 

SZPTEMBCK  23,  1961. 
The  grave  problems  facing  this  Nation 
have  not  been  and  are  not  being  solved. 
Congress,  under  a  Democratic  leadership 
oootlnuously  since  1966,  has  made  little 
progress  In  meeting  the  sltuatlcou  threaten- 
ing our  free  way  of  life.    The  Kennedy  ad- 


ministration, with  its  emphasis  on  Federal 
planning  and  an  expanded  welfare  state, 
have  aggravated,  not  moved  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problems.  To  emphasize  our 
faUure  to  meet  the  challenge  of  this  day,  I 
am  reprinting  here  my  newsletter  of  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1958.  In  part.  Note,  the  problems 
are  the  same,  we  have  merely  moved  far- 
ther along  the  road  to  socialism. 

Just  where  are  we,  legislatively  speaking? 
New  legislation  is  proposed  with  too  little 
emphasis  on  the  study,  correction  or  elim- 
ination of  existing  laws.  I  propose  now  (too 
briefly,  but  there's  a  space  limitation)  to 
mention  some  problems  that  won't  go  away, 
that  must  be  solved.  Yardsticks  handy  for 
reference  might  be  twofold:  (1)  What  Is  the 
constitutional  authority?  (2)  Is  individual 
Initiative,  incentive,  and  freedom  fostered  or 
hiu-t? 

To  solve  problems,  first  the  im>blems  must 
be  recognized: 

( 1 )  Taxation :  We  now  have  in  effect  a  full- 
flowered  Communist  type — a  progressively 
graduated  confiscatory  redistribution  of  pri- 
vate property  which  dampens  the  desire  and 
ability  to  save  and  Invest. 

(2)  The  Congress:  Delegation  of  authority 
to  other  branches  of  Government  continues, 
mainly  to  the  executive,  the  administrative 
branch. 

(3)  The  Executive:  Increasing  adminis- 
trative and  executive  responsibilities  create 
a  man-kllllng  Job,  terrifically  expands  ad- 
ministrative personnel,  and  results  In  In- 
efBclent  administration  of  laws. 

<4)  The  Supreme  Court:  The  Court  fre- 
quently and  erroneously  Interprets  the  "In- 
tent" of  Congress  ( which  Congress  then  falls 
to  correct)  and  "reinterprets"  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

(5)  The  budget  system:  The  huge  growth 
of  Federal  Government  buries  from  congres- 
sional prying  eyes  agencies  "padding"  mone- 
tary needs  In  order  to  offset  anticipated  cuts, 
thus  perpetuating  growth  of  the  bureauc- 
racy. 

(6)  The  dvU  service:  (a  twofold  prob- 
lem) :  The  well-entrenched  bureucracy  nur- 
tures: (a)  Some  (many?)  Government  work- 
ers Intent  mainly.  IX  not  only,  in  self-ad- 
vancement to  a  higher  rating;  and  (b) 
Those  who  distort  administration  directives 
to  conform   to   their  own   political   beliefs. 

(7)  Secrecy:  Confidential  information, 
vital  to  the  UJS.  defense  effort,  when  denied 
Congressmen,  upsets  the  entire  system  of  a 
representative  form  of  government,  a  mod- 
ern dilemma. 

(8)  Security:  We  must  ferret  out  "sub- 
versives" in  a  free  and  complacent  society, 
yet  witlumt  character  damage  of  the  inno- 
cent, another  dilemma. 

(9)  Foreign  affairs:  The  conduct  of  th« 
United  States,  a  sovereign  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  48  States,  (now  50)  in  world  leader- 
ship Is  a  balance  between  "isolationism" 
and  "one-worldlsm,"  posing  difficult  ques- 
tions of  constitutionality  In  our  action. 

(10)  Foreign  aid:  The  waste,  the  payment 
of  others'  debts  and  taxes,  the  subsidizing 
of  socialistic  and  communistic  govern- 
ments, the  failure  to  convey  U.S.  Ideas  by 
dollars — aU  remind  us  this  problem  can 
bankrupt  us. 

(11)  Trade:  A  quandry,  lower  tariff  bar- 
riers for  free  trade,  building  business  and 
friendship  abroad,  yet  protect  domestic  VS. 
Industry  with  high  wage  rates  which  cannot 
compete  with  other  nations'  lower  produc- 
tion costs. 

(13)  Labor:  The  monopolistic  power  of 
labor  unions,  the  dictatorial  power  of  union 
leaders;  the  replacement  of  collective  bar- 
gaining by  legislative  flat,  the  violence  and 
property  damage  In  strikes  and  picketing, 
and  the  loss  of  individual  protection  and 
freedom — these  could  ultimately  destroy  our 
society. 

(13)  Socialism — U.S.  style:  (a)  Federal 
public  housing  (political  housing) :  Costly  to 


the  taxpayer,  kills  Incentive,  favoritism  (who 
gets  housing  or  not);  (b)  Aid  to  education: 
Federal  aid  Is  followed  by  Federal  control — 
of  teachers,  what  Is  taught,  and  who  gets 
the  money  (see  current  bill),  (c)  Govern- 
ment loans:  Favors  a  select  few,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  ail  taxpayers,  competes  with  and 
defeats  private  business,  Just  a  few  of  Its 
many  ill  effects,  (d)  Public  power  develop- 
ment: Again,  all  pay  for  the  benefit  of  a  few, 
while  private  power  does  a  more  economical 
Job,  arranges  Its  own  financing  and  pajrs 
taxes.  States  rights  and  free  enterprise  take 
a  shellacking,  (e)  Federal  reclamation:  This 
program  reclaims  land  (while  we're  retiring 
land  In  the  soil  bank)  through  unsound 
business  methods,  an  unfair  burden  to  the 
taxpayers,  (f)  Grants-in-aid:  Taxpayers' 
money  from  pocket  to  Washington  and  back 
to  the  State  and  locality  Is  a  form  of  Fed- 
eral bribery  In  exchange  for  States  rights, 
often  abetted  by  the  States  themselves  (It 
would  be  comical  If  not  so  dangerous), 
(g)  Agriculture:  The  farm  price  supporu, 
controls,  and  surplus  stockpiles  hurt  both 
farmer  (loses  Independence)  and  consumer 
who  pays  twice  (taxes  and  at  store).  Of- 
fered as  alleged  corrective  legislation,  they 
further  upset  the  free  market  and  are  self- 
defeating. 

Other  basic  problems:  (1)  Minority  pres- 
sure groups:  Loss  of  the  viewpoint  of  the 
overall  national  good  in  favor  of  special  self- 
interest  programs,  coupled  with  the  threat 
of  giving  or  withholding  votes  In  the  next 
election  for  elected  officials,  can  ultimately 
bankrupt  us  financially  and  morally.  (2) 
Republicans  versus  Democrats:  With  liberals 
and  conservatives  In  each  party,  party  pro- 
grams are  often  not  clear-cut,  real  alterna- 
tive solutions  to  problems  are  not  presented. 
Instead  only  different  degrees  of  the  same 
philosophy. 

The  greatest  problem,  then  and  now.  is  th« 
world  war  of  the  Communists  against  the 
free  nations.  In  this  war  we.  the  free  na- 
tions, are  losing  through  subversion  and  in- 
filtration. The  United  Nations  continues  to 
undermine  the  free  nations  and  the  United 
States,  their  leader.  Militarily,  our  continu- 
ing problem  Is  our  failure  to  reoognlxe  that 
the  all-important  underlying  factor  of  VS. 
strength  u  our  free  enterprise  economy  any 
weakening  of  which  weakens  our  military 
posture. 

The  answer  to  all  our  problems  lies  In  our 
own  hands— to  be  solved  through  knowledge 
self-dlsclpUne,  and  courage. 

NEWSLITTEa    INDEX,  I  SSI 

For  yoxir  convenience,  in  the  event  you 
would  like  to  keep  a  permanent  file  of  my 
weekly  Washington  Report,  this  index  U 
Included  with  the  final  newsletter  for  this 
year.  The  reporu  wUl  be  Issued  again  when 
Congress    reconvenes. 

January  7.  1961.  87th  Congrsss  convener- 
legislative  program. 

January  14.  1961.  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage— anal]r8ls. 

January  20.  1961.  Budget  message-eco- 
nomic report. 

January  28.  1961.  Rules  Committee  change. 

February  4,  1961.  President  Kennedy  sUt« 
of  the  Union  message — analysis. 

February  ii.  i9fli.  Further  PresldenUal 
messages  discussed. 

February  18,  1981.  Individual  freedom  in 
our  society. 

February  25.  1961.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation—«ad  to  dependent  children. 

March  4.  1961.  Criticism  of  unemployment 
compensation  bill. 

March  11,  I9«l.  Third  supplemental  ap- 
propriation—Ways and  Means  Omnmittes 
schedule. 

March  18.  1961.  Highway  program. 

March  25,  1961.  New  Frontier  leglslaUve 
program. 

April  1,  1961.  Depressed  areas  redevelop- 
ment bill. 
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April   16.   1961.    Dallas    Federal    building 
correspondence. 

April  22.  1961.  Omnibus  Judgeship  bUI. 

Aprtl  29.  1961.  Six  hundred  million  dollars 
aid  for  Latin  America. 

May  8.   1961.  Pint   100  days  of  Kennedy 
administration. 

May  13.  1961.  Toward  dictatorship. 

May  20.  1961.  Freedom  endangered  by  fear. 

May  27. 1961.  Cuban  fiasco. 

June  8.  1961.  Cuban  tractor  deal.    Senator 
TowE«  reception. 

June  10.  1961.  Ixtenslon  Korean  war  ex- 
cise taxes. 

June  17,  1961.  Public  Works  defeats  Fed- 
eral building.    Tower  sworn  In. 

June  24.   1961.  Hie  Housing  Act  of   1961. 

July    1,    1961.  Floor     debate    on    Federal 
building — defense  appropriation. 

July  8,  1961.  Concerns  of  the  Nation  on 
Independence  Day. 

July  16,  1961.  Waltbi  Judd  against  Com- 
munist appeasement. 

July  22,  1961.  New  Frontier  increasing  cost 
of  Government. 

July    29,    1961.  The    Berlin    Crisis — Presi- 
dent's address. 

August  6,  1961.  A  correct  military  and  eco- 
nomic policy. 

August    la,    1961.  Policy   to    defeat   com- 
munism. 

August  19. 1961.  Foreign  aid. 

AugTut    26,     1981.  Siilclde,    not    defeat — 
primer  of  self-destruction. 

September    3,    1961.  The    enemy    without 
and  within  the  United  States. 

September  9,  1961.  Foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion. 

8ept*mb€r  16,  1961.  Peace  Corps  approved. 

September  22, 1981.  Socialism — VS.  style — 
unsolved  problems. 
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GoaU  of  the  New  Frontier— JaTeaile 
Deiu^ency  PreyeatioD 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  oBxooir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22. 1961 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  quite  a  few  years  the  Congress  has 
been  studying,  investigating,  and  view- 
ing with  alarm  a  steady  increase  in 
delinquency  among  our  Nation's  young 
people.  This  year,  under  the  forceful 
leadership  of  President  Kennedy,  the 
Congress  at  last  has  taken  action  to- 
ward checking  this  disturbing  upward 
trend  in  Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  act  passed  by  the  Democratic 
87th  Congress  will  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance and  leadership  in  the  fight  not 
only  against  delinquency  by  Juveniles 
but  offenses  committed  by  older  youths. 
The  emphasis  in  this  act  is  prevention — 
combating  the  conditions  which  turn 
our  youths  into  paths  of  delinquency. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  act  also  will  pro- 
vide assistance  in  developing  ways  to 
control  the  spread  of  delinquency  and 
youthful  offenses  which  have  occurred. 

In  recommending  this  legislation  to 
the  Congress  on  May  11,  1961,  President 
Kennedy  described  with  great  clarity 
the  effects  of  delinquency: 

Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses 
diminish  the  strength  and  the  vitality  of 
o\u-  Nation:  they  present  serious  problems 
to  all  the  commurklties  affected;  and  they 
leave  Indelible  impressions  upon  the  people 
CVn 1322 


Involved    which     often    cause    continuing 
problems. 

The  President,  in  his  May  11  letter,  set 
the  goals  for  this  new  program  when  he 
said: 

By  means  of  the  proposed  legislation,  tlic 
Federal  Government  will  be  able  to  provide 
assUtance  to  those  dedicated  persons  in 
local  communities  throughout  the  Nation 
who  are  striving  in  many  ways  to  create  the 
social  conditions  that  will  Insure  the  growth 
of  a  skilled  and  resourceful  population  of 
young  men  and  women  who  are  firm  In  char- 
acter and  committed  to  the  development  of 
a  democratic  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which  the 
Democratic  87th  Congress  has  passed 
wUl  provide  Federal  assistance  for  proj- 
ects demonstrating  new  ways  and  tech- 
niques to  prevent  and  control  juvenile 
delinquwicy  and  youth  offenses  and  for 
training  of  personnel  in  this  field.  The 
steadily  gaining  delinquency  statistics 
over  the  past  12  years  is  clear  demon- 
stration that  new  methods  must  be  found 
to  reclaim  our  disturbed,  and  disturbing, 
young  people.  The  testimony  from 
agencies,  organizations,  and  officials  deal- 
ing with  these  youths  all  points  to  an 
urgent  need  for  more  trained  personnel 
to  assist  them. 

The  President  was  not  content  merely 
to  recommend  legislation  to  assist  in 
combating  juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  offenses.  He  has,  by  Executive 
order,  directed  the  Attorney  Greneral, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
coordinate  their  efforts  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  of  Federal  leadership 
to  assist  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties in  their  efforts  to  reduce  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leadership  of 
a  Democratic  administration  and  with 
the  assistance  of  legislation  passed  by  a 
Democratic  Congress,  the  Nation  may 
now  move  forward  in  a  concentrated  at- 
tack upon  the  longstanding  juvenile  de- 
linquency problem. 


Stockpiliof  hni  a  Quota  Nee<lcd  for  Iron 
Ore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22. 1961 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  -mder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
President  Kennedy  concerning  the  seri- 
ous situation  in  the  domestic  iron  mining 
industry,  particularly  in  Michigan  and 
Minnesota : 

CONGKZSS  or  THE   UnTTED  STATES, 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  22.  1961. 
The  PKEsmcNT, 
The   White  House, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Deab  MK.  PxBsn>ENT:  This  letter  concerns  a 
very  serious  situation  which  I  feel  deserves 
your  personal  attention. 

The  domestic  Iron  mining  Industry  is  In 
critical  condition  at  the  present  time.    Ton 


should  be  advised  of  recent  developments 
which  may  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  our 
national  security  as  weU  as  the  health  of 
oxir  domestic  economy.  In  my  district  in 
northern  Michigan,  where  an  Important  part 
Of  the  Nation's  Iron  ore  has  been  produced 
during  the  last  century,  there  has  been  a 
drastic  curtailment  in  the  exploration,  pro- 
duction and  development  of  high-grade  ores 
In  underground  mines.  If  the  trend  con- 
tinues, this  great  industry  will  soon  be  ex- 
tinct. 

The  domestic  Iron  mining  Industry  Is 
suffering  acutely  from  the  effects  of  ex- 
cessive foreign  Imports.  Iron  ore  imports 
rose  from  9  million  tons  in  1962  to  36  million 
tons  In  1955.  During  the  same  period,  do- 
mestic production  of  iron  ore  was  decreas- 
ing from  98  milUon  long  tons  in  1952  to 
59  mUllon  long  tons  in  1959.  This  tremen- 
doiu  Increase  In  Imports  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  curtailment  and  shutdown  of  do- 
mestic iron  mines.  Our  miners  are  imem- 
ployed  and  our  communities  are  distressed 
becaiise  of  the  impact  of  Imported  ores.  This 
fact  was  recognized  in  a  study  by  tlie  VS. 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  a  report  en- 
titled, "Mineral  Facts  and  Problems,  1960 
Edition."  which  states  In  part: 

"The  trend  from  domestic  to  foreign  iron- 
ore  supply  over  the  last  10  years,  if  con- 
tinued, will  deprive  the  United  Stetes  of 
a  substantial  part  of  its  basic  income  from 
Iron -ore  mining  and  will  eventually  put  the 
Nation  in  the  position  of  having  to  depend 
on  oversea  deposits  for  most  of  its  iron  ore. 
Therefore,  devising  ways  to  modify  the  trend 
and  assure  that  the  Nation's  future  iron- 
ore  supply  will  come  principally  from  do- 
mestic sources,  and  also  to  assure  that  iron 
will  be  available  to  supply  our  expanding  in- 
dustry when  and  where  It  Is  needed,  presents 
the  principal  problem  in  Iron  ore." 

Today  Iron  mine  shutdowns  have  reached 
catastrophic  proportions  and  unless  some  ac- 
Uon  is  taken  to  keep  them  in  production, 
their  output  of  this  critical  metal  may  be 
permanently  lost  to  the  Nation's  economy. 
The  loss  of  important  sources  of  domestic 
iron  ore  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  at 
any  time,  but  particularly  so  at  this  critical 
Juncture  when  our  national  safety  Is  In 
Jeopardy. 

If  the  deep  iron  mines  In  Michigan  and 
Minnesota  remain  closed  and  are  permitted 
to  fill  with  water,  they  will  be  forever  lost 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Once  filled  with 
water,  it  would  take  several  years  and  millions 
of  dollars  to  bring  a  mine  back  In  production. 
We  learned  through  bitter  and  tragic  experi- 
ence In  World  War  II  that  we  could  not  rely 
upon  foreign  countries  to  supply  our  needs 
for  critical  and  strategic  minerals  and  metals. 
For  identical  reasons,  we  cannot  depend 
upon  foreign  sources  In  the  event  of  another 
conflict. 

In  the  interest  of  keeping  our  reserves  of 
Iron  ore  Intact  and  available  in  time  of  na- 
tional emergency,  I  respectively  request  that 
you  take  the  following  courses  of  action : 

1.  Authorize  Government  purchases  and 
stockpiling  of  iron  ore  from  producing  mines 
at  prices  which  will  permit  their  continued 
operation.  In  cases  where  such  mines  would 
otherwise  be  closed  and  filled  with  water  and 
thus  lost  permanently  to  our  economy.  Con- 
gress has  delegated  the  President  authority 
to  take  this  action  under  the  stockpiling 
provisions  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950. 

2.  Authorize  the  Imposition  of  a  reasonable 
quota  on  the  importation  of  Iron  ore  from 
foreign  countries  undor  the  provisions  of 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1965. 

A  stockpiling  program  of  iron  ore  would 
preserve  the  status  quo  and  assiire  the  Gov- 
ernment an  adequate  supply  of  this  impor- 
tant mineral  resource.  The  long  range  solu- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  our  Iron  mining 
Industry  lies  In  the  curtailment  of  excessive 
Imports. 
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Several  years  ago,  former  President  Elsen- 
hower imder  authority  above  cited,  caiued 
quota  restrictions  to  be  imposed  on  the  im- 
portation of  crude  oil.  ThU  quota  has  been 
continued  diirlng  yoiir  administration.  Mo 
doubt  it  is  fully  Justified  and  necessary  to 
protect  the  domestic  oil  Industry.  In  a 
memorandum  to  the  President  dated  April 
23,  1957,  the  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  stated: 

"The  Investigation  clearly  established  that 
the  rate  of  imports  could  reach  a  point  at 
which  the  incentive  for  exploration  and  de- 
velopment in  this  country  would  be  so  re- 
duced as  to  make  us  dependent  upon  oversea 
oil  supplies  to  meet  our  national  energy 
requirement." 
and  further, 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  that  crude  oil 
Is  being  Imported  into  the  United  States  in 
such  quantities  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the 
national  security." 

The  tremendous  increase  in  imports  of 
Iron  ore  since  1952  is  having  the  same  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  the  domestic  iron  mining 
industry  that  the  importation  of  foreign  oil 
had  upon  the  domestic  oil  Industry. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  iron  ore  and 
oil  are  vital  natural  resources  equally  im- 
portant so  far  as  our  national  security  is  con- 
cerned. The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
the  domestic  iron  ore  industry  is  languishing 
and  dying  as  a  result  of  the  foreign  imports. 
The  evil  effects  of  foreign  imports  are  more 
devastating  in  the  case  of  Iron  ore  than  in 
the  case  of  crude  oil.  For  these  reasons,  I 
urge  you  to  give  this  country's  Iron  ore  In- 
diistry  the  same  quota  protection  that  is 
being  accorded  the  domestic  oil  industry. 
Respectively  yours, 

John  B.  BENNrrr. 


Address  by  the  Honorable  Donf  Us  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the 
\^UM  Monetary  Meetings 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NTW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Friday,  September  22, 1961 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing address  was  given  by  the  Honor- 
able Douglas  Dillon  before  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Governors  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  in  Vienna  on 
September  20,  1961.  I  cannot  stress  too 
greatly  the  importance  of  these  meet- 
ings to  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
Nation  and  its  economic  relationship 
with  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

We  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of 
our  distinguished  Secretary.  His  re- 
marks indicate  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  international  situation  and  how 
to  present  the  American  viewpoint  in 
such  a  way  as  to  induce  the  utmost  co- 
operation. His  attendance  at  the  formal 
meetings  was  only  a  small  part  of  the 
tremendous  load  which  he  undertook 
and  performed  so  well.  Almost  every 
minute  of  the  day  outside  of  the  formal 
meetings  was  devoted  to  meeting  with 
important  representatives  of  the  various 
particiapting  countries. 

The  good  will  thus  created  is  Immeas- 
urable. 


The  address  follows: 

Plrst,  let  me  say  how  delighted  I  am  to  be 
once  again  in  the  gracious  and  storied  city 
of  Vienna.  Since  my  last  visit  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  I  have  seen  fresh  evidences 
of  growth  and  change — change  that  reflects 
the  Industry,  the  Imagination,  and  the 
initiative  of  the  Austrian  people.  The  sta- 
bility of  the  Austrian  Government  in  post- 
war years — the  extent  of  Austria's  remark- 
able economic  resurgence — the  unswerving 
devotion  of  the  Austrian  people  to  demo- 
cratic principles — all  are  features  of  mod- 
ern Austria  that  command  our  respect.  This 
small  nation — this  revered  cradle  of  thought 
and  culture — this  courageous  outpost  on  the 
frontiers  of  freedom — has  aroused  the  ad- 
miration of  freemen  everywhere.  On  be- 
half of  my  Oovernment— on  behalf  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  recalls 
with  pleasvue  the  warm  hospitality  he  re- 
ceived here  last  June — I  wish  to  say  that  we 
consider  Vienna  to  be  a  most  auspicious 
setting  for  the  important  work  upon  which 
we  are  embarked. 

During  the  past  year  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  under  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  Per  Jacobsson,  has  again  dem- 
onstrated its  vital  importance  to  world 
monetary  stability  and  econ<»nmic  growth. 

The  role  of  the  Fund  is  being  further  en- 
hanced at  this  meeting  where  we  have  the 
privilege  of  welcoming  to  our  deliberations 
10  new  countries — the  largest  increase  in  a 
single  year's  operations  since  the  Pound's  in- 
ception. It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me 
to  welcome  to  our  midst  our  good  friends 
from  Cyprus,  Laos,  Liberia,  Nepal,  New 
Zealand,  Nigeria,  Portugal,  Senegal,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  Togo. 

Since  we  met  a  year  ago  in  Washington, 
$2.4  billion  has  been  drawn  from  the  Fund. 
A  major  part  of  that  was  the  recent  draw- 
ing by  the  United  Kingdom,  but  21  other 
member  countries  made  drawings  totaling 
more  than  tSOO  million.  There  are  also  20 
standby  arrangements  in  effect,  with  unused 
drawing  rights  totaling  $1.2  billion. 

Fund  assistance  in  the  past  year  has  both 
strengthened  the  structure  of  currency  con- 
vertibility in  the  industrialized  countries  and 
helped  many  of  the  developing  countries  to 
adopt  or  maintain  programs  of  financial  and 
monetary  stabilization.  The  Fxmd  has  come 
to  occupy  a  central  position  In  international 
monetary  affairs — a  role  I  am  confident  will 
be  of  ever-tncreaslng  importance  to  all  our 
member  countries  in  the  years  ahead. 

A  few  years  ago,  almost  all  drawings  from 
the  Fund  were  in  dollars.  Since  the  advent 
of  currency  convertibility  in  Western  Europe, 
however,  the  Fund  has  made  great  progress 
in  using  a  larger  nimiber  of  the  currencies  It 
holds,  thus  increasing  the  percentage  of 
drawings  In  currencies  other  than  U.S.  dol- 
lars. During  the  past  year,  11  different 
currencies  were  drawn  from  the  Fund,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  total  drawings  were  in 
currencies  other  than  the  dollar.  This  is  an 
encouraging  development.  It  has  made  a 
reality  of  the  original  concept  of  the  Fund  as 
a  reserve  pool  of  many  ciurencies  for  the 
use  of  members. 

Last  year  the  Fund's  advisory  activities 
continued  on  a  broad  scale.  Wherever  mem- 
ber countries  have  sought  to  deal  effectively 
with  financial  Instability — by  strengthening 
their  fiscal  resources,  by  controlling  money 
and  credit,  or  by  otherwise  improving  their 
financial  institutions — they  have  been  able  to 
rely  on  the  staff  of  the  Fund  for  expert  and 
objective  advice. 

The  stabilization  programs  many  members 
of  the  Fund  have  worked  out  and  put  Into 
operation — usually  with  Fund  advice — have 
at  times  been  criticized  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  supposedly  imposed  a  choice  be- 
tween stagnation  and  economic  growth.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  correct  ap- 
praisal of  the  rde  played  by  financial  stabi- 
lization in  economic  development.     I  agree 


with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Jacobs - 
son  in  bis  brilliant  opening  sUtement:  that 
the  aim  of  a  well -designed  stabilization  pro- 
gram is  to  eliminate  inflation,  not  only  as  a 
source  of  balance  of  payments  disequilib- 
rium, but  also  as  an  obstacle  to  economic 
growth.  Financial  stability  can  thus  assist 
economic  growth  which,  together  with  social 
progress,  must  be  the  major  objective  of 
development  policy. 

Of  course,  financial  stability  cannot  of  it- 
self cure  all  the  oroblems  of  economic  growth 
that  beset  the  developing  countries.  Effec- 
tive development  planning,  basic  internal 
reforms,  and  adequate  capital  from  both 
external  and  Internal  sources — all  are  nec- 
essary. This  Is  well  recognized  by  the  Fund, 
which  is,  as  It  should  be,  the  partner  of 
economic  development  InstituUotui,  national 
and  international,  in  coordinated  efforts  to 
Increase  the  flow  of  external  assistance  and 
to  help  the  developing  countries  make  the 
best  use  of  their  own  domestic  resources. 

I  turn  now  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  status  of  our  international 
balance  of  payments. 

The  recovery  of  the  U.S.  economy,  follow- 
ing the  mildest  of  our  postwar  recessions,  is 
well  underway  and  moving  strongly.  The 
low  point  in  economic  activity  was  reached 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  In  the 
second  quarter,  major  economic  Indicators 
recorded  new  highs.  Gross  national  product. 
p«>rsonal  Income,  and  personal  consumption 
expenditures  all  reached  fresh  peaks  in  the 
April-June  period.  Total  industrial  produc- 
tion recorded  a  new  high  in  July  and  again 
in  Augvist.  We  estimate  that  gross  national 
product — which  Jumped  from  an  annual  rate 
of  Just  over  $500  billion  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  to  $510  billion  In  the  second  quar- 
ter— will  reach  approximately  $640  billion 
4urlng  the  fourth  quarter.  The  course  of 
ovir  economic  recovery  has  been  particularly 
encouraging  since  prices  have  remained 
stable.  Hence,  almost  the  entire  rise  In  our 
gross  national  product  has  been  real.  More- 
over, our  increased  economic  activity  has 
not  been  accompanied  by  specxilatlve  buying 
or  abnormal  buildup  of  Inventories. 

During  the  past  year  the  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  of  the  United  States  have  been 
directed  at  limiting  the  extent  of  the  decline 
in  economic  activity  and  at  strengthening 
the  forces  of  recovery.  Prompt  recognition 
by  our  monetary  authorities  of  the  Impend- 
ing downturn  brought  a  quick  shift  of  policy 
from  monetary  restraint  to  ease.  As  early 
as  Jime  of  last  year,  the  Federal  Reserve 
relaxed  credit  restrictions  by  reducing  dis- 
count rates  and  lowering  the  reserve  require- 
ments of  commercial  banks.  Federal  Re- 
serve purchases  of  Government  securities 
provided  additional  bank  reserves  to  combat 
recession  and  finance  expansion.  Reflect- 
ing this  Federal  Reserve  policy,  total  loans 
and  investments  of  commercial  banks  have 
expanded  by  7  percent,  or  $14  bllUon,  during 
the  past  12  months.  This  large  increase  pro- 
vided a  major  force  which  softened  the 
strains  of  recession  and  stimulated  recovery. 

On  the  fiscal  side,  increased  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  other  Government  outlays 
associated  with  the  recession — in  conjunc- 
tion with  reduced  incooae  tax  collections — 
have  operated  as  in  previous  recessions  to 
provide  an  automatic  supporting  infiuence. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  these  buUt-ln  sUbi- 
llzers  the  toUl  value  of  all  goods  and  services 
produced  during  the  economic  downturn 
never  fell  appreciably  below  the  correspond- 
ing quarter  of  the  previous  year. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  we  are  especially  en- 
couraged that  our  recovery  and  oiu*  attain- 
ment of  record  new  levels  of  production  have 
been  accompanied  by  price  stabUlty.  Our 
index  of  wholesale  prices  has  remained  for 
3  years  at  virtually  the  same  level.  Retail 
commodity  prices  have  been  stable  while  the 
overall  index  of  consumer  prices  has  In- 
creased by  less  than  1  percent  since  last 
October. 
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The  business  outlook  for  the  United 
States  during  the  oomlng  year  is  very  prom- 
ising. Excessive  Btxx:ks  have  been  liquidated. 
As  a  result  of  rising  production  and  sales, 
inventories  have  once  more  beg\in  to  in- 
crease moderately  but  they  are  not  high  in 
relation  to  either  present  or  prospective 
needs.  Consumers  have  reduced  their  debt 
and  built  up  their  savings,  thus  strengthen- 
ing the  outlook  for  retaU  trade.  Net 
financial  savings  of  individuals  rose  by  $7.7 
billion  In  the  first  half  of  1961  on  top  of  a 
$10  billion  rise  in  U60.  In  contrast  to  1958- 
69.  Interest  rates  IktbVe  remained  remarkably 
constant  during  the  Initial  recovery  period. 
We  anticipate  further  vigorous  growth. 
The  substantial  n»m  in  our  economy  for 
further  expansion  should  avert  any  Infla- 
tionary pressures  that  might  otherwise  de- 
velop. For  we  have  no  shortage  of  produc- 
tive resources,  nearly  all  of  our  Industries 
are  operating  well  below  capacity,  and  the 
labor  supply  Is  ample.  Continued  rises  In 
output  should  materially  assist  us  In  solv- 
ing the  persisting  problem  of  relatively  high 
unemployment.  Nevertheless,  we  are  de- 
veloping worker  r«;trainlng  programs  de- 
signed to  attack  th^s  problem  directly. 

Federal  budget  expenditures  remain  well 
within  our  capacity  In  fact,  the  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1961  and  the  projected  deficit  for 
1962  are  together  much  smaller  than  the 
deficits  during  the  last  comparable  recession 
and  recovery  in  1968-69.  After  taking  in- 
to account  all  presently  scheduled  expendl- 
tvu-es,  Including  the  substantially  increased 
outlays  for  defense  requested  by  President 
Kennedy  In  July,  our  estimates  point  to  a 
deficit  this  year  (fiscal  1962)  that  will 
amoimt  to  about  half  the  deficit  for  fiscal 
1969.  In  addition,  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct will  run  some  17  percent  higher  than 
in  fiscal  year  1959.  and  our  tax  revenues  will 
be  about  21  percent  greater.  Hence,  the 
economic  Impact  ctf  the  current  deficit  will 
be  considerably  leM  than  half  that  of  the 
1959  deficit. 

The  deficits  In  hseal  1961  and  1962  are 
essentially  a  refiecUon  of  the  short  fall  of 
revenues  resulting  from  the  recent  recession. 
This  is  a  characterlsUc  of  our  tax  system, 
because  It  is  heavily  dependent  upon  direct 
taxation  of  personal  and  business  Income. 
For  the  same  reason  we  may  expect  sharp  In- 
ervases  in  revenues  as  business  improves  and 
the  economy  grows.  The  calendar  year  1962 
gives  every  promise  of  being  a  very  good  year 
for  business,  and  since  our  revenues  are 
based  upon  earnings  of  the  previotis  year,  we 
can  confidently  look  forward  to  a  substantial 
increase  in  oiu-  Income  during  the  fiscal  year 
I  1963,  which  begins  next  July  1.  Fiscal  1963 
will  be  closely  comparable  in  the  business 
cycle  to  fiscal  i960,  when  Federal  revenues 
Jumped  $10  billion  over  the  preceding  year. 
Hence,  unless  a  need  arises  for  further  in- 
creases In  defense  outlays,  the  balanced 
budget  which  President  Kennedy  is  deter- 
mined to  submit  next  January  can  be 
achieved  without  any  Increase  in  taxes. 
However,  should  adcHtlonal  defense  expendi- 
tures become  necessary,  the  President  has 
stated  clearly  and  Unequivocally  that  he  is 
prepared  to  request  additional  taxes  should 
they  be  required  to  balance  the  budget. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  firmness  of 
our  decision  to  balance  our  budget  in  fiscal 
1963.  Indeed,  had  It  not  been  for  the  in- 
crease in  Intematlonal  tensions  over  Berlin, 
which  forced  us  to  Increase  our  defense  ex- 
penditures substantially  above  the  levels 
previously  planned,  we  could  have  looked 
forward  confidently  to  a  subsUntlal  budg- 
etary surplus  in  fiscal  1983.  We  are  resolute 
in  our  determinaUan  to  maintain  both  a 
sound  and  an  expanding  economy  so  that  the 
United  States  may  play  its  full  part  in  the 
defense  and  the  development  of  the  free 
world  and,  at  the  same  time,  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  an  Increasing  population  at 
home. 
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I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  has  developed 
In  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner 
this  year  than  in  1960.  The  marked  Im- 
provement in  our  merchandise  account  dur- 
ing I960  continued  Into  1961  and  the  large 
speculative  outflows  of  short-term  capital, 
which  swelled  the  volume  of  our  outpay- 
menu  in  the  second  half  of  1960,  have 
ceased.  Oxu'  merchandise  trade  surplus  in 
1960  amounted  to  $4.7  billion,  whereas  in 
1969  It  had  been  less  than  $1  billion.  In  the 
first  half  of  1961  our  trade  surplus  was  run- 
ning at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
$6  blUion. 

These  developments  are  refiected  both  in 
our  "basic"  position  (comprising  all  of  our 
recorded  transactions  exclusive  of  U.S.  pri- 
vate short-term  capital  outflow)  and  in  our 
overall  payments  position.  In  1960  the  basic 
deficit  amounted  to  $1.9  billion,  compared 
with  $4.3  billion  in  1959  and  $3.6  billion  in 
1958.  In  the  first  half  of  1961,  the  basic 
posiUon  continued  the  substantial  Improve- 
ment shown  In  1960  and,  without  counting 
special  prepayments  of  $650  million  on  UJ3. 
Government  loans,  was  almost  exactly  in 
balance. 

Our  overall  deficit,  which  is  measured  by 
decreases  In  U.S.  holdings  of  gold  and  con- 
vertible currencies  plus  Increases  In  foreign 
liquid  holdings  of  V3.  dollars— which  to- 
gether amounted  to  about  $4  billion  in  both 
1969  and  1960 — was  running  at  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  somewhat  under  $1.7 
billion  In  the  first  half  of  1961.  The  figure 
of  $1.7  billion  also  does  not  count  as  a  receipt 
the  special  debt  prepayments  of  $650  million. 
While  this  indicates  the  continuation  of  sub- 
stantial short-term  capital  outfiows.  these 
movements  have  represented,  for  the  most 
part,  a  substantial  enlargement  of  the 
financing  of  world  trade  by  VS.  banking  in- 
stitutions and  have  not  been  speculative  in 
character. 

TTiese  are  encouraging  developments.  But 
they  do  not  mean  that  the  United  States  can 
relax  its  efforts  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  and 
durable  equilibrium  in  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments. We  must  have  a  large  and  growing 
export  surplus  of  goods  and  services  to  pay 
for  militai7  expenditures  abroad  which  we 
incur  for  the  defense  of  the  free  world.  We 
must  have  it  for  both  that  portion  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  that  is  not  covered  by 
procurement  in  the  United  States  and  for  our 
continuing  large  outflow  of  long-term  private 
development  capital. 

The  improvement  in  our  trade  surplus  so 
far  this  year  cannot  be  expected  to  continue 
in  the  months  ahead,  since  it  was  accom- 
plished more  through  a  decrease  In  Imports 
than  through  an  Increase  In  exports.  And 
now,  as  the  U.S.  economy  moves  toward 
reasonably  full  employment  of  resources,  we 
must  look  to  a  corresponding  expansion  of 
our  imports.  Indeed,  they  have  already 
started  to  grow.  While  this  tends  to  sharpen 
our  payments  problem,  it  also  leads  to  larger 
world  trade  and  greater  prosperity  for  our 
trading  partners. 

Accordingly,  we  must  continue  to  make 
intensive  efforts  to  expand  our  exports. 
This  means  for  us,  as  it  does  for  any  nation, 
that  we  must  constantly  Improve  the  pro- 
ductivity on  which  the  ability  of  our  pro- 
ducers to  compete  In  world  markets  is  based. 
It  also  requires  that  we  prevent  increases 
in  money  costs  from  canceling  out  improve- 
ments in  productivity.  At  the  same  time, 
our  producers  must  search  out  export  oppor- 
tunities with  energy  and  imagination.  The 
domestic  market  of  the  United  States  is  a 
very  large  one  and  many  of  our  producers 
have  traditionally  thought  almost  exclusively 
In  terms  of  that  market,  rather  than  of 
opportunities  overseas.  We  believe  this 
orientation  can  and  must  be  shifted,  for 
there  are  surely  thousands  of  our  producers 
who  can  be  more  successful  In  the  export 
field  than  they  have  been  In  the  past.     It  Is 


for  this  reason  that  our  Oovernment  Is 
devoting  considerable  effort  to  bringing 
market  opportunities  abroad  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  btisiness  community. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  position  of  the 
dollar  as  a  strong  reserve  currency  depends 
upon  our  success  in  maintaining  a  reason- 
able equilibrivma  over  the  years  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  This  we  are  determined 
to  do.  As  we  succeed,  the  upward  trend  in 
the  accumulation  of  gold  and  dollars  by 
other  countries  taken  together  will  neces- 
sarily be  slowed.  The  elimination  of  ctir- 
rent  payments  imbalances  can,  of  course,  be 
greatly  facUitated  by  the  cooperation  of  sur- 
plus countries  in  pursuing  liberal  trade  pol- 
icies, in  increasing  long-term  development 
assistance,  and  In  sharing  expendltiu^s  for 
the  coQunon  defense  In  accordance  with 
their  capabilities. 

During  the  past  year,  as  Mr.  Jacobsson  has 
reminded  us.  there  has  been  active  discus- 
sion and  examination  in  governmental 
circles,  among  economists,  and  in  the  finan- 
cial press,  of  the  adequacy  of  existing  Inter- 
national monetary  arrangements.  These 
discussions  have  been  very  helpful.  Mr. 
Jacobsson  has  now  proposed  that  each  of 
the  principal  indvistrlal  countries  commit 
itself  to  lend  Its  currency  to  the  Fund  up  to 
a  stated  amount.  I  strongly  agree  that  an 
arrangement  of  this  sort  should  be  worked 
out  to  insvire  the  Fund  access  to  the  addi- 
tional amounts  that  would  be  needed  should 
balance-of-payments  pressvires  Involving 
these  countries  ever  impair  or  threaten  to 
impair  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  world 
payments  system. 

At  the  same  tinie,  for  its  regular  require- 
ments, the  Fund  can.  and  should  be  expected 
to,  borrow  from  one  or  another  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries  under  article  Vn  when- 
ever Its  supply  of  any  of  these  partlciilar 
currencies  becomes  low.  It  would  also  ap- 
pear reasonable  to  consider  the  possibility 
that  such  loans  be  credited  against  any  com- 
mitment which  the  lending  country  may 
have  undertaken  as  Its  part  of  the  multi- 
lateral arrangement.  These  special  bilateral 
borrowings  would  thus  replenish  the  Fund's 
supply  of  particular  currencies  in  strong  de- 
mand and.  in  this  way.  would  help  to  avoid 
undue  drains  on  Its  gold  reserve. 

I  have  no  fixed  opinions  on  the  details  of 
the  multilateral  borrowing  arrangement.  I 
am  confident — on  the  basis  of  the  encourag- 
ing views  I  have  heard  expressed  In  the  past 
few  days — that  practical  means  can  be  found 
to  give  effect  to  the  agreement  in  principle 
which  so  evidently  exists.  There  are  four 
Important  aspects  which  I  do  wish  to  em- 
phasize: 

Plrst,  the  aggregate  amount  the  partici- 
pating countries  should  look  forward  to 
committing  to  the  project  should  be  large 
enough  to  add  decisively  to  the  Fund's 
capacity  to  play  its  essential  role. 

Second,  to  be  effective,  the  additional  re- 
sources must  be  promptly  available  in  case 
of  need. 

Third,  safeguards  will  be  required  to  in- 
sure that  there  will  be  effective  consulta- 
tion between  the  Fund  and  the  lenders,  and 
that  the  Fund  will  only  actually  borrow  un- 
der the  conunitment  arrangements  after 
taking  full  account  of  the  current  reserve 
position  of  the  lending  country.  In  addi- 
tion, each  country  which  actually  lends  to 
the  Fund  should,  in  case  the  need  develops, 
be  able  automatically  to  obtain  repayment 
from  the  Fund. 

Fourth.  I  concur  in  Mr.  Jacobsson's  Judg- 
ment that  there  must  be  no  weakening  of 
the  policies  that  have  guided  the  Fund  In 
the  use  of  its  resources;  nor  should  the  new 
arrangements  change  in  any  way  the  exist- 
ing rights  and  duties  of  members  of  the 
Fund,  both  as  drawers  of  cmrencies  and  as 
providers  of  currencies. 

This  is  an  important  project.  The  Fund 
should  push  ahead  promptly  in  its  current 
consultations  with  the  prospective  lending 
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countries  In  order  that  the  Executive  Board 
may  carry  the  project  to  completion  so  that 
the  participating  countries  may  obtain  the 
necessary  legislative  authority  from  their 
parliaments  early  next  year.  With  this 
done,  the  monetary  system  of  the  free  world 
will  be  substantially  strengthened.  For  the 
Fund  will  then  clearly  be  In  a  position  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  new  world 
of  convertible  currencies. 

Speaking  for  my  country.  I  want  to  say 
that  the  United  States  regards  the  work 
In  which  we  are  engaged  here  in  Vienna 
as  having  a  direct  and  important  bearing 
upon  the  future  course  of  free  world  growth 
and  progress.  I  have  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  our  deliberations  because 
I  have  con&dence  in  the  vitality  of  the  free 
economies  upon  which  the  work  of  the  Fund 
Is  founded.  Our  mutual  goal  is  a  world  of 
expanding  opportunities  for  every  human 
being  to  pursue  his  legitimate  aspirations 
in  peace  and  freedom.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund  is  playing  an  Important  role 
in  helping  us  to  achieve  It. 


Arms  Control  Act  of  1961 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  22, 1961 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  September  19.  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  leave  Washington 
to  observe   the   high   holiday   of   Yom 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

S.ATrRDAY,  September  23, 1961 

(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  September 
22,  1961) 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Chaplain  will  offer  the 
prayer. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Genesis  31:  49:  The  Lord  watch  be- 
tween thee  and  me,  when  we  are  absent 
one  from  another. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  majesty,  in  these 
closing  days  of  the  87th  Congress,  we  are 
again  turning  to  Thee  in  prayer  for  Thou 
art  the  strength  and  support  of  the  faith- 
ful in  every  generation. 

We  are  rendering  unto  Thee  our  grati- 
tude for  the  high  and  holy  privilege  we 
have  had  walking  and  working  to- 
gether as  colleagues  and  comrades  in  the 
service  of  our  God.  our  country,  and  hu- 
manity. 

Bestow  upon  us  all  the  benediction  of 
Thy  peace  and  the  diadem  of  Thy  praise, 
•Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ant." 

Give  Thy  special  blessing  to  our  be- 
loved Speaker,  whom  we  are  daily  re- 


Kippur.  Therefore,  I  missed  the  vote 
on  H.R.  9118,  the  Arms  Control  Act  of 
1961,  which  took  place  that  evening. 

Because  of  my  deep-rooted  interest  in 
this  legislation,  I  very  much  regretted 
the  fact  that  I  could  not  be  present  for 
the  vote.  While  I  had  every  confidence 
the  measure  would  pass,  I  arranged  be- 
fore leaving  Washington  for  a  live  pair 
to  record  my  support  of  it. 

In  the  opening  month  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress I  introduced  H.R.  3351.  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Peace 
Agency.  Later,  after  a  conference  at  the 
White  House  with  President  Kennedy 
and  his  special  adviser  on  disarmament, 
John  J.  McCloy,  and  other  colleagues 
of  the  Congress.  I  mtroduced  H.R.  7966. 
to  establish  a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency 
for  World  Peace  and  Security.  On 
August  10.  1961.  I  was  pleased  to  receive 
the  following  letter  from  the  Honorable 
John  J.  McCloy  concerning  the  matter: 

The  WnrrE  House. 
Washington.  August  10,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Hekman  Toll. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Mk.  Toll:  As  you  may  know.  I  just 
returned  a  few  days  ago  from  Moscow  where 
I  spent  2  weeks  of  discussions  with  the 
Soviets  preparatory  to  the  resumption  of 
multilateral  disarmament   negotiations. 

I  am  somewhat  delayed,  therefore,  in 
sending  you  this  note  of  thanks  for  your 
cosponsorship  of  the  bill  to  establish  a  U.S. 
DUarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace  and 
Security.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  me  to 
know  of  your  interest  In  this  viUl  subject 
and  your  willingness  to  cosponsor  legislation 
affecting  it.  I  believe  it  U  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  Congress  enact  the  bill  this 


membering  in  prayer,  beseeching  Thee  to 
grant  unto  him  Thy  healing  ministry  and 
the  manifestations  of  Thy  grace. 

May  the  Lord  bless  us  and  keep  us; 
may  the  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine 
upon  us,  and  be  gracious  unto  us;  may 
the  Lord  lift  upon  us  the  light  of  His 
countenance  and  give  us  peace.    Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  8558.  An  act  to  amend  section  303ia) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  389.  Concurrent  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  World  Economic  Progress  Exposi- 
tion. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  521.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
J.  Utterback. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  numbered  1,  2,  5,  and  6  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  31) 
entitled  "Concurrent  resolution  relating 
to  certain  aliens. " 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 


session  for  it  is  essential  that  we  prepare 
ourselves  to  deal  with  disarmament  prob- 
lems of  the  future  In  an  efficient  and  ex- 
peditious manner. 

I  am  hopeful  that  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  matter  further  with 
you.  In  the  meantime,  if  there  Is  any  in- 
formation I  or  any  member  of  my  staff  can 
furnish  you  about  aspects  of  the  legislation 
or  issues  Involved  in  formulating  U.S.  dis- 
armament proposals,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
do  so. 

Sincerely, 

John  J.  McClot. 

The  bill,  known  as  the  Arms  Control 
Act  of  1961.  H  R  9118,  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  the 
same  objectives  as  the  two  bills  referred 
to  above,  which  I  introduced. 

The  Berlin  situation  has  taken  atten- 
tion away  from  the  significant  action  of 
the  present  Congress  In  the  quest  for 
peace.  President  Kennedy,  in  urging 
the  passage  of  legislation  to  establish  a 
disarmament  agency,  said: 

A  disarmament  program  must  take  into 
account  the  national  security,  our  foreign 
policy,  the  relationships  of  this  country  to 
International  peacekeeping  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  United  Nations,  and  our  domestic, 
economic,  and  other  policies.  It  should  drive 
toward  the  creation  of  a  peaceful  world  so- 
ciety in  which  disarmament,  except  for  the 
forces  needed  to  apply  international  sanc- 
tions, is  the  accepted  condition  of  interna- 
tional life. 

Certainly  the  establishment  of  the 
Arms  Control  Agency  is  a  big  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
sufBcient  money  is  appropriated  to  make 
the  Agency  effective.  It  could  mean  the 
difference  between  war  and  peace. 
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the  House  numl)ered  3   and  4   to  the 
above-entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4750 >  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section 
6ia)  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation 
Act." 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ANDERSE3J  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  Ifo.  234] 

Abernethy  Bromwell  Dent 

Adair  Buckley  Devlne 

AUord  Burke.  Ky.  DtSV 

AJRer  Byrnes.  Wis.  OlngeU 

Anfuso  cahin  Domlnlck 

Ashley  Carey  Dooley 

^*"^..  „  Cederberg  Pelghan 

Baas.  N.H.  celler  Flndley 

Bass.  Tenn.  ChlperHeld  Pino 

Becker  Collier  Frazler 

Bell  Colmer  Olenn 

Bennett,  Mich.  Cooley  Ooodell 

Be'Ty  Corbett  Gray 

Blatnlk  Corman  Oreen.  Oreg. 

Blltch  Curtis.  Uo.  Orlflln 

Boggs  Daniels  OrUBths 

Bolton  Davis.  Tenn.  Hagan.  Oa. 


Hall 

McDowell 

Rodlno 

Halpem 

Mclatlre 

Roosevelt 

Hansen 

McSween 

Rostenkowskl 

Harrison,  Va. 

McVey 

St.  Oeorge 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Macdonald 

Santangelo 

Harvey,  Mich. 

MacOregor 

Saund 

Hays 

Martin,  Mass 

Schenck 

Herlong 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Shelley 

Hlestand 

Mea«er 

Short 

Hoeven 

Michel 

Slier 

Hoffman.  Mich 

.  Miner.  N.T. 

Slsk 

Hollfleld 

Montoya 

Smith.  Calif. 

Holtzman 

Morytson 

Smith.  Va. 

Horan 

Moai 

Sullivan 

Hull 

Moulder 

Teague.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Multer 

Thomi>son.  La 

Jones.  Mo. 

Nelsen 

Tollefson 

Karth 

Norblad 

Tuck 

Kearns 

Osmers 

Tupper 

Keith 

Pelly 

Van  Pelt 

Kelly 

Piicher 

Vinson 

Keogh 

Pillion 

Wallhauser 

Kilbum 

Plmlt 

Weaver 

Kilday 

Poage 
PowiU 

Westland 

Kowalskl 

Wharton 

Kyi 

Qule 

Williams 

LAndrum 

Rabaut 

Wright 

Lankford 

Rains 

Young 

LlbonaU 

Relfel 

Younger 

Lindsay 

Reuss 

Zelenko 

Loser 

Rlehlman 

McDonough 

Riley 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  289  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MUTUAL      SECimiTY     APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  say  again,  as  I  did  on  Thursday,  that 
it  is  not  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill  that  is  holding  up  adjournment. 
The  public  works  appropriations  bill  is 
only  now  being  considered  by  the  Senate. 
The  final  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  is  yet  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  aggregate  of 
funds  involved  in  these  three  appropria- 
tion bills  amounts  to  approximately  $9 
billion.  Therefore,  it  is  certainly  going 
to  take  some  time — and  the  American 
public  would  expect  us  to  take  some 
time — to  iron  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  bills  in  con- 
ference. However.  I  want  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  know  that  it  is  not  the 
bill  that  I  have  the  honor  of  handling,  as 
chairman  of  the  F>oreign  Operations  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  that  is  hold- 
ing up  adjournment.  As  soon  as  the  con- 
ferees for  the  other  body  can  arrange  for 
another  conference  session,  I  can  assure 
the  membership  of  this  body  that  the 
conferees  on  the  pert  of  the  House  are 
ready  to  meet  with  them  and  try  to 
sustain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  position 
of  the  House  in  this  matter.  The  Mem- 
bers may  be  certain  that  we  will  not 
succumb  to  pressure,  nor  will  we  capitu- 
late to  unreasonable  demands.  What 
we  will  do  is  to  continue  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith  toward  reaching  a  compromise 
that  is  as  sound  and  sensible  as,  in  the 
circumstances,  we  can  make  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Do  I  understand 
from  what  the  gentleman  has  said  that 
if  these  other  matters  could  be  disposed 
of  during  the  day  the  gentleman  could 
give  us  some  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  mutual  security  appropriation  bill 
which  the  gentleman  is  handling  could 
likewise  be  disposed  of  today? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  House  conferees  are 
ready  to  go  to  conference  any  minute 
that  the  conferees  in  the  other  body  are 
ready  to  see  us.  I  certainly  hope  that 
we  can  reach  an  agreement  without  un- 
necessarily continued  prolonged  debate 
and  negotiations. 


NO  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  say  that  this  1st  session  of 
the  87th  Congress  has  been  highly  event- 
ful during  the  past  9  months,  is  a  gross 
understatement. 

Since  Congress  convened  last  January 
we  have  seen  a  new  and  youthful  Presi- 
dent inaugurated ;  historical  space  flights 
by  American  and  Russian  astronauts; 
tragic  American  defeats  in  Cuba,  Laos, 
Vietnam,  and  Vienna;  and  at  this  very 
moment  we  are  witnessing  a  crisis  in 
Berlin  and  the  resumption  of  nuclear 
tests,  all  caused  by  the  Soviets. 

During  the  next  3  months  even  greater 
and  more  serious  and  more  significant 
events  will  likely  occur.  America  may 
be  faced  with  new,  and  even  more  serious 
national  and  international  events. 

If  we,  the  Congress,  adjourn  within 
the  next  few  days  we  will  be  turning  over 
to  this  new  young  Piesident  the  decision 
as  to  when  our  affairs  become  serious 
enough  to  warrant  the  calling  of  a  spe- 
cial session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  confidence  in  our 
new  President,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
we,  the  Members  of  Congress,  should  be 
so  confident  of  his  judgment  and  his 
ability  on  international  and  foreign  af- 
fairs that  we  relax,  adjourn,  and  go  home 
and  turn  all  the  affairs  of  state  over  to 
just  one  man. 

Where,  during  the  past  8  months  since 
January  20.  has  the  President  exhibited 
such  ability  in  handling  our  foreign  af- 
fairs that  it  would  cause  us  to  feel  safe 
in  going  home  and  leaving  everything  in 
his  hands?     Certainly  not  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress has  been  delayed  and  dragged  out, 
purposely,  because  of  the  world  crisis. 
We  have  had  short  day  sessions  lasting 
only  an  hour  or  two  on  many  occasions; 
we  have  met  on  only  two  Saturdays  dur- 
ing the  entire  session.  All  this,  in  order 
to  stay  in  session  during  this  critical  pe- 
riod of  our  history.  Yet  now,  with  the 
world  situation  in  a  more  serious  state,  in 
a  more  critical  state,  than  perhaps  it  has 


ever  been,  we  make  haste  to  quit  and  go 
home.  I,  for  one.  Mr.  Speaker,  believe 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  adjourn  under 
these  circumstances.  I  would  suggest  in- 
stead that  we  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  leadership  of  both  parties. 


CERTAIN  ALIENS 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  31)  relating  to  certain 
aliens,  with  House  amendments  thereto 
and  recede  from  House  amendments  Nos. 
3  and  4. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  House  amendments 
Nos.  3  and  4,  as  follows: 

Page  3,  strike  out  line  9. 

Page  4,  strike  out  line  19. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  the  bill  that 
has  been  kicking  aroimd  for  quite 
awhile? 

Mr.  WALTER.  This  is  a  different  bUl. 
This  is  a  resolution  authorizing  the  ad- 
justment of  status  and  the  House  was 
hesitant  about  two  cases  imtil  we  re- 
ceived a  report  from  one  of  the  agencies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments Nos.  3  and  4. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TOP-LEVEL  POSITIONS  IN  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (HJR.  7377)  to  increase  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  positions  which 
may  be  placed  in  the  top  grades  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  on  the  number  of  research  and  de- 
velopment positions  of  scientists  and 
engineers  for  which  special  rates  of  pay 
are  authorized,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  jisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Repokt  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  1261) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
7377)  entitled  "An  Act  to  Increase  the  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  positions  which 
may  be  placed  in  the  top  grades  of  the 
Ocussiflcatlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
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on  the  number  of  reaearch  and  development 
positions  of  KlenUats  and  enflneen  for 
which  special  rates  of  pay  are  authorized. 
and  for  other  pxirpoees",  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  reccmunend  to  their  reepec- 
tlve  Houses  aa  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  anMndment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  Wll  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 
"TrrLE  I — rosmoKB  m  top  caAois  or  cxassi- 

nCATXOM    ACT   OT    1949 

"Congresstonal  flndiTiga  and  declaration  of 
policy  tcith  respect  to  top  grades  of  CUuai- 
flcation  Act  of  1949 

"Sic.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that — 

"(1)  the  public  Interest  requires  that  ef- 
fective limitations  and  controls  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  positions — whether  by  law  or 
by  administrative  action — to  grades  16.  17, 
and  18  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 — the 
so-called  top  grades  below  the  Federal  exec- 
utive level  in  the  Government  service — In 
order  to  prevent  the  unwarranted  alloca- 
tion of  positions  to  such  grades  and  to  pro- 
mote efficiency  and  economy  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Government; 

"(3)  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1049,  as  originally  en- 
acted and  as  amended  from  time  to  time, 
was.  and  continues  to  be,  the  establishment 
and  maintenance,  by  specific  provisions  of 
such  Act,  of  a  coordinated  and  compre- 
hensive authority  and  control  ovm*  the  allo- 
cation of  (wsltlons  to  these  top  grades  of 
such  Act; 

"(S)  imder  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
applicable,  and  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  the  Committee  on  Poet  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sendee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  vested 
with  exclusive  legislative  Jurisdiction,  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  exercising  legisla- 
tive oversight  and  supervision,  with  respect 
to  all  matters  within  the  purview  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  and  the  adminis- 
tration thereof,  including  the  allocation  of 
positions  to  these  top  grades  of  such  Act; 

"(4)  this  legislative  authority,  duty,  and 
Jurisdiction  of  such  committees,  and  the 
orderly  and  established  legislative  processes 
of  the  Congress  generally  In  this  respect,  are 
b«ing  ludermined  by  the  Increasing  prac- 
tice, resulting  from  certain  solicitations 
from  individual  departments  and  agencies 
tn  the  executive  branch  and  elsewhere,  of 
allocating  additional  numbers  of  positions 
to  such  top  grades  by  means  of  appropriation 
Acts  and  other  laws  and  reorganization  plans 
(other  than  the  Classification  Act  of  1949) 
which  disregard  the  numerical  limitations  or 
ths  standards  and  procedures,  or  both',  with 
respect  to  the  allocation  of  positions  to  such 
gnUtos; 

"(S)  at  the  present  time,  therefore,  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  IMS  do  not  reflect,  even  by  approxima- 
tion, the  existing  state  of  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  total  number  of  positions  which 
may  be  allocated  to  the  top  grades  of  such 
Act;  and 

"(6)  this  state  of  affairs  subverts  and  vm- 
dermines  the  object  and  purpose  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  positions  to  such  top  grades  of 
such  Act. 

"(b)  It  Is.  therefore,  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  Congress — 

"(1)  that  the  matter  ot  requesting  the 
allocation  of  additional  numbers  of  posi- 
tions to  the  top  grades  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  whether  by  groups  of  positions 
or  on  an  individual  basis.  Is  properly  within 


the  Jurisdiction  of  those  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives having  Jurisdiction  over  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949  In  accordance  with 
orderly  and  eeUbllshed  legislative  proc- 
esses— the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

"(2)  that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  United  SUtes  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  other  authority  designated 
by  the  President  exercise  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  authority  and  responsibility  of  dis- 
approving requests  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  In  the  executive  branch  for  Individ- 
ual exceptions  (to  be  attained  through  the 
enactment  of  laws  outside  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  committees  above  referred  to)  from 
the  nmnerlcal  limitations  or  the  standards 
and  procedures,  or  both,  imposed  by  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to 
the  allocation  of  positions  to  the  top  grades 
of  such  Act;  and 

"(3)  that.  If  need  should  develop  for  In- 
creasing such  numerical  limitations  or 
waiving  such  standards  or  procedures,  or 
both.  In  any  case  or  cases,  the  matter  should 
be  presented  promptly  to  the  Congress  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  legUlatlve  au- 
thority, duty,  responsibility,  and  Jurisdiction 
of  the  respective  Committees  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  and  Hoxise 
of  Representatives. 

"Increase  in  number  of  authorized  top  grade 
positions  under  Classification  Act  of  1949 
"Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (5  US.C.  1106(b) ),  relating  to  the 
maximum  nxmiber  of  positions  authoriaed 
at  any  one  time  for  grades  16,  17.  and  18  of 
the  General  Schedule  of  such  Act,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"'(b)  Subject  to  subsections  (c).  (d),  (e), 
(f).  (g),  and  (J)  of  this  section,  a  majority 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorized to  establish  and,  from  time  to  time, 
revise  the  maximum  numbers  of  positions 
(not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine)  which  may  be  in 
grades  16.  17,  and  18  of  the  General  Schedule 
at  any  one  time,  except  that  under  such 
authority — 

"'(1)  not  to  exceed  35  per  centiim  of 
such  aggregate  number  may  be  placed  in 
grade  17  and  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  such  aggregate  number  may  be  placed  in 
grade  18; 

"'{2)  fifty  of  such  positions  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  allocation,  with  ths  approval 
of  the  President,  for  agencies  or  functions 
created  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subparagraph; 

"'(3)  fourteen  of  such  positions  shall  be 
available  only  for  allocation  to  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency: 

"  '(4)  six  of  such  positions  shall  be  araU- 
able  only  for  allocation  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice:  and 

"  '(5)  four  of  such  positions  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  allocation  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.' 

-(b)  Subsection  (J)  of  such  section  605, 
as  amended  (5  IT.S.C.  1106(J)),  relating  to 
positions  authorised  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'three  hun- 
dred seventy-two  positions'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'four  hundred  seven  positions.' 

(c)  Such  section  605.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"'(m)  In  any  case  in  which,  during  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  provisions  are  In- 
cluded In  any  Act  of  Congress  (other  than 
those  contained  In  this  Act)  which  authorize 
any  agency  of  the  Government  to  place  ad- 


ditional poeltlons  In  grade  16.  17,  or  18  of  ths 
General  Schedule,  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  withdraw  from  such 
agency  the  allotments  of  a  number  of  poel- 
tlons (equal  to  the  number  of  such  addi- 
tional positions  authorized  under  such  Act 
of  Congress)  made  by  the  Commission  foe 
such  agency  out  of  the  number  of  positions 
authorized  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
to  the  extent  possible  In  the  light  of  the 
number  of  poeltlons  so  alloted  to  such 
agency  and  In  the  light  of  the  number  of 
such  additional  positions  authorized  under 
such  Act  of  Congress.' 

"Conforming  changes  in  existing  law 
"Sec.  103.  The  foUowlng  provisions  o<  law 
are  hereby  repealed : 

"(1)  Subsections  (f),  (k).  and  (I)  of  sec- 
tion 605  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1105  (f).  (k).and  (1)). 
authorizing  five  poeltlons.  two  hundred  and 
sixty  positions,  and  twenty-five  positions  in 
grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule of  such  Act  for  the  National  Secxirtty 
Council,  the  Department  of  the  Treasiu7, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conamlsslon, 
respectively. 

"(2)  Sections  202(b)  and  S02J)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  (72  SUt.  742 
and  747;  49  UjB.C.  isaa(b)  and  1348(h)). 
authorizing  eight  positloos  and  seventy 
poslUons  in  grades  16.  17.  and  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
the  Federal  AvlaUon  Agency,  respectively. 

"(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  6(a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (72  Stat.  388;  IS 
use.  634(a)).  authorizing  fifteen  positions 
In  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  such  General 
Schedule  for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

"(4)  Section  205(a)  (11)  of  ths  MatlODal 
CaplUl  TransportaUon  Act  of  1900  (74  SUt. 
643;  PubUc  iJiw  86-669).  authorlSUig  five 
poelUons  In  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  such 
General  Schedule  for  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency. 

"(5)  The  proviso  In  the  paragraph  under 
ths  heading  'Fedoal  Powbi  CoMnnsioir' 
and  tmder  the  subheading  'ualmmikm  Ata>  mx- 
PKMsss'  in  title  I  of  ths  Independent  Of- 
fices ApproprUtlon  Act,  1961  (74  SUt.  429; 
PubUc  Law  86-626),  authorizing  six  posi- 
tions In  grades  16,  17.  and  18  of  such  Gen- 
eral Schedule  for  the  Federal  Power  Ootn- 
mission. 

"(6)  The  proviso  in  ths  paragraph  un- 
der the  heading  'Cnm,  Azzomautics  Boabb' 
and  under  the  subheading  'sai.abtzs  ajtd  sz- 
PZNsxs'  In  Utle  III  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1959  (72  SUt.  287;  49  UJ3.C.  1322, 
noU).  authorizing  ten  positions  in  such 
grades  16,  17.  and  18  for  ths  CivU  Asro- 
nautlcs  Board. 

"(7)  Subsection  (b)  of  ths  first  asetlon 
of  ths  Act  of  September  23.  1960  (73  SUt. 
700;  6  UJ9.C.  1105.  note;  Piiblio  Law  86-977). 
containing  certain  provisions  with  respect 
to  positions  In  such  grades  16.  17,  and  18 
In  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"'(b)  Ths  total  number  of  positions  av- 
thorlaed  by  section  506(b)  ot  the  Classiflea- 
tlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (6  U^.C.  1100 
(b)),  to  be  placed  In  grades  16.  17.  and  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  such  Act  at  any 
time  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  reduced 
by  the  number  of  positions  in  such  grades 
allocated  to  the  Department  of  Defense  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  daU  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Ths  respective  number  of  posi- 
tions authorized  by  such  section  606(b)  to 
be  placed  in  grades  17  and  18  of  such  sched- 
ule at  any  one  time  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  reduced  by  the  respective  nunxber  of 
poeltlons  In  such  grades  allocated  to  the 
Department  of  E>efenjBe  Immediately  prl(»  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.' 

"(8)  That  part  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
Uon  601  of  the  Supplemental  Defense  Appro- 
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prlatlon  Act,  1968  (72  SUt.  8;  10  U.S.C.  1581, 
note)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  place  ten  positions  In  such  grades  16, 
17.  and  18,  which  reads  as  follows:  ',  and  to 
place  tea  poeltlons  In  grades  16,  17,  or  18 
of  the  General  Schedule,  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  prescribed  In  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended'. 

"(9)  The  last  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing 'Genekal  Services  Administeation'  In 
title  I  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act.  1957  (70  Stat.  345;  Public  Law 
623,  Eighty-fourth  Congress),  authorizing 
ten  positions  In  grade  16  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 
for  the  General  Services  Administration. 

"(10)  That  part  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  3  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
1  of  1958,  effective  July  1,  1968  (72  Stat 
1800;  23  F.R.  4991),  authorizing  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  positions  of  regional  director  of  the 
regional  offices  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  to  receive  compensa- 
tion under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 
without  regard  to  the  numerical  UmlUtlons 
on  positions  In  section  505  of  such  Act, 
which  reads  as  follows:  'except  that  the 
compensation  may  be  fixed  without  regard 
to  the  numerical  ItmlUtlons  on  positions 
set  forth  In  section  605  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended   (5  U.S.C.  1105)'. 

"(11)  The  paragraph  under  the  heading 
'CoMMoon-T  Credit  Corporation'  In  chapter 
I  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1966  (69  Stat.  451;  15  U.S.C.  714h,  note), 
authorizing  the  position  of  sales  manager  In 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  be 
placed  m  grade  17  of  the  General  Schedule 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

"(12)  Section  302  of  the  Act  of  July  31 
1956  (70  Stat.  743;  5  U.8.C.  517c),  authoriz- 
ing three  poeltlons  of  E>eputy  Administrator 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  be  placed  In 
grade  18  of  such  General  Schedule. 

"(13)  That  part  of  the  first  paragraph 
of  secUon  206  of  the  Public  Works  Appro- 
priation Act,  1958  (71  SUt.  423;  Public 
Law  85-167).  which  reads  as  follows:  the 
position  of  Administrator  of  the  Southeast- 
ern Power  Administration  shall  be  In  grade 
G&-18  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  but  without  regard  to  the  numeri- 
cal UmlUtlon  contained  In  section  606  of 
said  Act;'. 

"(14)  That  part  of  the  sixth  sentence  of 
section  3(a)  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1966  (70  Stat.  1120;  16  VS.C.  742b(a)).  au- 
thorizing the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  and  of 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife.  United  SUtes  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  be 
placed  in  grade  17  of  the  General  Schedule 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  which  reads- 
'at  Grades  G8-17  each". 

"(16)  The  second  proviso  In  the  para- 
graph under  the  heading  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration'  and  under  the  subheading 
'?P«»"atlon  and  regulation'  In  title  I  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1959  (72  SUt.  228 
49  U.S.C.  1343.  note),  authorizing  ten  posi- 
tions In  grades  16.  17,  and  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
"Saving$  provisions 
"Sec.  104.  (a)  The  changes  In  existing  law 
made  by  secUons  102  and  103  of  this  title 
shall  not  affect  any  position  existing  Imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
changes  In  exlsUng  law,  the  compensation 
atuched  to  such  position,  and  any  Incum- 
bent thereof,  his  appointment  thereto,  and 
his  entitlement  to  receive  the  compensation 
attached  thereto,  until  appropriate  action  Is 
taken  In  accordance  with  this  title. 

"(b)  Poeltlons  In  grades  16.  17.  or  18.  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  the  General  Schedule  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  shall  remain,  on  and  after  such 
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effective  date,  In  their  respective  grades,  un- 
til appropriate  action  Is  teken  under  sec- 
tion 505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  as 
In  effect  on  and  after  such  effective  date. 
"title  n — sciENTiric  and  professional  posi- 
tions AND  positions  OF  A  SECURITT  NA- 
TURE 

"Increase   in  number  of  positions  of  a  se- 
curity   nature    in    the    National    Security 
Agency  under  the  Act  of  May  29.  1959 
"Sec.  201.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  May  29, 
1959    (73   Stat.  63;    Public  Law  86-36),  au- 
thorizing the  Secretery  of  Defense  to  esteb- 
llsh     positions     In     the     National     Secxirlty 
Agency,    Is   amended    by  striking   out   'Not 
more  than  fifty  such  officers  and  employees 
shall   be   paid   basic   compensation   at   rates 
equal    to  rates  of   basic   compensation  con- 
Ulned  in  grades  16,  17.  and  18  of  such  Gen- 
eral Schedule.'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the    following:     'Not    more    than    sixty-five 
such    officers   and    employees   shall   be    paid 
basic  compensation  at  rates  equal  to  rates  of 
basic  compensation  contained  In  grades  16, 
17,  and  18  of  such  General  Schedule.'. 
"Increase  in  number  of  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional positions  under  the  Act  of  August 
1.   1947    (Public  Law  313.  Eightieth   Con- 
gress) 

"Sec.  202.  The  Act  of  August  1,  1947  (Pub- 
lic Law  313.  Eightieth  Congress),  as  amend- 
ed (5  U.S.C.  1161-1163),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  "That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  estebllsh  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation for  not  more  than  eight  scientific  or 
professional  positions  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  each  such  position  being  esUb- 
llshed  to  effectuate  those  research  and  de- 
velopment functions  of  such  department 
which  require  the  services  of  specially  qual- 
ified personnel. 

"  '(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  auth- 
orized to  esUbllsh  and  fix  the  compensation 
for  not  more  than  twenty  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional poeltlons  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  each  such  position  being  estab- 
lished to  effectuate  those  research  and  de- 
velopment functions  of  such  department 
which  require  the  services  of  specially  qual- 
ified personnel. 

•"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  establish  and 
fix  the  compensation  for  not  more  than  thir- 
teen scientific  or  professional  positions  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  each  such  position  being  established 
to  effectuate  those  research  and  development 
functions  of  such  department  which  re- 
quire the  services  of  specially  qualified  per- 
sonnel. 

"•(d)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  au- 
thorized to  esubllsh  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion for  not  more  than  thirty  scientific  or 
professional  positions  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  of  which  not  less  than  five  shall 
be  for  the  United  States  Patent  Office  In  lU 
examining  and  related  activities,  each  such 
position  being  estebllshed  to  effectuate  those 
research  and  development  functions  of  such 
department  which  require  the  services  of 
si}eclally  qualified  personnel. 

"'(e)  The  Postmaster  General  Is  author- 
ized to  esUbllsh  and  fix  the  compensation 
for  not  more  than  three  scientific  or  profes- 
sional positions  m  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, each  such  poeltlon  being  established 
to  effectuate  those  research  and  develop- 
ment functions  of  such  Department  which 
require  the  services  of  specially  qualified 
personnel. 

"•(f)  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  Agency  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish and  fix  the  compensation  for  not  more 
than  fourteen  scientific  or  professional  po- 
sitions In  the  United  SUtes  Arms  Control 
Agency,  each  such  position  being  esUbllshed 
to  effectuate  those  research  and  development 
functions  of  such  agency  which  require  the 
services  of  specially  qualified  personnel. 


"  'Sec.  2  (a)  Positions  created  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  Included  In  the  competitive 
civil  service  of  the  United  SUtes,  but  ap- 
pointmente  to  such  positions  shall  be  made 
without  competitive  examination  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  proposed  appointee's  qualifica- 
tions by  the  United  SUtes  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission or  such  officers  and  agente  as  the 
Commission  may  designate  for  this  pxirpose. 

"'(b)  The  rates  of  compensation  for  po- 
sitions esUbllshed  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  not  be  less  than  $12,- 
600  per  annum  nor  more  than  919,000  per 
annum  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  United  SUtes  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

"'(c)  In  any  case  In  which,  subsequent 
to  February  1.  1958,  provisions  are  Included 
In  a  general  appropriation  Act  authorizing 
an  agency  of  the  Government  referred  to  In 
this  Act  to  esubllsh  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  scientific  or  professional  positions 
similar  to  those  authorized  by  this  Act,  the 
number  of  such  position  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall,  unless  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, be  deemed  to  have  been  reduced  by 
the  number  of  positions  authorized  by  the 
provisions  of  such  appropriation  Act. 

"  Sec  3.  The  head  of  each  department 
or  agency  authorized  to  establish  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  positions  under  this 
Act  shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  December  31  of  each  year,  a  report 
setting  forth  the  number  of  positions  esUb- 
llshed pursuant  to  this  Act  In  his  depart- 
ment or  agency  during  that  calendar  year, 
and  the  name,  rate  of  compensation,  and 
description  of  the  qualifications  of  each 
Incumbent,  together  with  a  sUtement  of 
the  functions  performed  by  each.  In  any 
InsUnce  In  which  any  such  department  or 
agency  head  may  consider  full  public  re- 
port on  these  Items  detrlmenUl  to  the  na- 
tional security,  such  department  or  agency 
head  Is  authorized  to  omit  such  Items  from 
his  annual  report  and.  In  lieu  thereof,  to 
present  such  Information  In  executive  ses- 
sions of  such  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  as  the  presiding 
officers  of  those  bodies  shall  designate.' 

"Increase  in  number  of  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional positions  in  Department  of  De- 
fense under  section  1581(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code 

"Sec.  203.  Section  1681(a)  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code,  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  esUbllsh  not  more 
than  four  hundred  fifty  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional positions  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, is  amended  by  striking  out  'four  him- 
dred  fifty  civilian  positions'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'five  hundred  thirty  civilian 
positions'. 

"Increase  in  number  of  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional positions  in  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  under  the  Act  of  May  29,  1959 
"Sec.  204.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  29, 
1959    (73  SUt.  63:    Public   Law  86-36).  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  esUb- 
llsh not  more  than  fifty  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional positions  In  the  National  Security 
Agency.    Is   amended    by   striking   out   'fifty 
civilian    positions'    and     inserting    in    lieu 
thereof  sixty  civilian  positions'. 

"Increase  in  number  of  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional positions  in  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  under  section  302(h)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  302(h)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  (72  SUt.  746;  49 
U.S.C.  1343(f)),  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to 
esUbllsh  not  more  than  fifteen  scientific  and 
professional  positions  In  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'fifteen  positions'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'twenty  ixwltlons'. 

"(b)  Section  302(f)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion  Act    of    1958    (72   SUt.    746;    49    US.C. 
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134S(d)).  which  provldM  for  not  to  exceed 
ten  posttionj  In  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
at  rates  of  annual  compensation  of  not  to 
exceed  919.500,  U  amended  by  striking  out 
'ten  positions'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'twenty-three  positions'. 

"Increaae  in  7iuml>er  of  scientific,  engineer- 
ing, and  administrative  positions  in  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration under  section  203(b)(2)  of  the 
Vational  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
19St 

"S«c.  20fl.  (a)  Section  203(b)  (3)  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
(72  Stat.  429;  42  US.C.  2473(b)  (2) ) .  author- 
izing the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to  estab- 
lish not  more  than  two  hundred  and  ninety 
scientific,  engineering,  and  administrative 
positions  in  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  is  amended  by  strilc- 
Ing  out  'thirteen'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'thirty',  and  by  striking  out  'two 
hundred  and  ninety'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  four  hundred  and  twenty-flve  (of 
which  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  and  flfty- 
flve  may  be  filled  prior  to  March  1.  1962  and 
not  to  exceed  three  hundred  and  ninety  may 
b«  ftUed  prior  to  July  1.  1962)'. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  forty- 
five  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  y«ar 
a  report  which  sets  forth,  as  of  the  close  of 
•tieh  fiscal  year — 

"(A)  the  number  of  positions  established 
under  section  208(b)(2)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended  (42  XJJB.C.  2473(b)  (2) ) ; 

"(B)  the  name,  rate  of  compensaticm,  and 
description  of  the  qualifications  of  each  in- 
cumbent of  each  position  established  under 
such  section  203(b)(2),  together  with  the 
position  title  and  a  statement  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  performed  by  each  such 
incumbent; 

"(C)  the  position  or  positions  in  or  out- 
side the  Federal  Oovemment  held  by  each 
wMch  Incumbent,  and  his  rate  or  rates  of 
compensation,  diving  the  five-year  period 
Immediately  preceding  the  date  of  appoint- 
ment of  such  incTunbent  to  such  position; 
and 

"(D)  such  other  Information  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  deem  appropriate  or  which 
may  be  required  by  the  Congress  or  a  com- 
mittee thereof. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection  shall 
require  the  resubmission  of  any  information 
required  under  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
of  this  subsection  which  has  been  reported 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  and  remains 
unchanged. 

"(2)  In  any  instance  in  which  the  Admin- 
istrator may  find  full  public  disclosure  of 
any  or  all  of  the  matter  covered  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  national  security,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized — 

"(A)  to  omit  in  such  report  those  matters 
with  respect  to  which  full  public  disclosure 
is  found  to  be  detrimental  to  the  national 
security; 

"(B)  to  inform  the  Congress  of  such  omis- 
sion; and 

"(C)  at  the  request  of  any  congressional 
committee  to  which  such  report  is  referred, 
to  present  all  information  concerning  such 
matters. 

"Increate  in  number  of  employees  of  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  un- 
der aection  201(f)  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics ajid  Space  Act  of  19SS 

"Sbc.  207.  Section  201(f)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1968  (72  Stat. 
428;  42  X33.C.  2471(f)),  authorizing  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council  to  employ  not  to  exceed 
three  peraons  at  rates  of  annual  compensa- 


tion of  not  to  exceed  $19,000.  is  amended  by 
striking  out  three'  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  'seven'. 

"TnXB  m aXALIWKMXNT  OF  COMFBNSATIOH  OF 

CEBTAIN  POSmONS  UNDKB  TH«  CXAaSIFlCA- 
TION  ACT  OF  IMS  AND  TUX  FXDKBAL  KXXCV- 
TIVX  PAT  ACT  OF  1936 

"Removal  of  certain  positions  from  the  pur- 
view of  the  Federal  Executive  Pay  Act  of 

1956 

"Sxc.  301.  Section  107(a)  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956.  as  amended  (5 
UJ3.C.  2206(a) ) ,  providing  annual  compensa- 
tion of  117,500  for  certain  poslUons.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

"'(2)  Administrator,  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration.': 

"'(3)  Administrator,  Farmers'  Home  Ad- 
ministration.': 

"  '(4)  Administrator,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture.'; 

"  '(9)  Chief  Forester  of  the  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture.'; 

"'(10)  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.'; 

"'(11)  Commissioner  of  Customs.'; 

"  '( 12)  Commissioner,  Federal  Supply  Serv- 
ice. General  Services  Administration.'; 

"'(14)    Commissioner  of  Narcotics.'; 

"'(16)  Commissioner,  Public  Buildings 
Service.'; 

"'(17)   Commissioner  of  Reclamation.': 

"'(22)  Manager.  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  Department  of  Agriculture.*; 
and 

"'(23)  Director  of  Coal  Research,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.'. 

"Conforming  changes  in  existing  law 

"Sxc.  302.  (a)  The  proviso  contained  in 
the  first  sentence  of  section  5(d)  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1953,  as  amended  (73  Stat. 
387;  12  U.S.C.  636d(d)),  providing  annual 
compensation  of  917,500  for  not  more  than 
three  positions  of  deputy  governor  In  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  ':  Provided,  That  the  salary 
of  not  more  than  three  positions  of  deputy 
governor  each  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  maximum 
sched\iled  rate  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended'. 

"(b)  (1)  There  is  hereby  repealed  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  4201  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  providing  annual  com- 
pensation of  $17,500  for  each  member  of  the 
Board  of  Fttrole  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, which  reads  as  follows :  'The  annual  rate 
of  basic  compensation  of  each  member  of  the 
Board  shaU  be  $17,500.'. 

"(2)  The  section  heading  of  such  section 
4201  is  amended  by  striking  out  ';  salaries'. 

"(3)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  811 
of  such  title  18  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"  '4201.  Board  of  Parole:  members;  salaries.' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"  '4201.  Board  of  Parole;  members.'. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  rate  of  gross  annual  com- 
pensation of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
shall  be  an  amoimt  which  is  equal  to  $17,- 
500,  as  Increased  In  the  manner  provided  by 
section  4(r)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Increase  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  200;  PubUc 
Law  85-462)  and  section  117(g)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1960 
(Part  B  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1960;  74  Stat. 
304;  Public  Law  86-568) . 

"(d)  On  and  after  the  effective  data  of 
this  subsection,  section  116(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1960 
(Part  B  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1960;  74  Stat. 
303;  PubUc  Law  86-568)  shaU  not  be  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts. 

"(e)(1)  SecUon  106(b)  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956,  as  amended  (8 
U.S.C.  2206(b) ) ,  la  amended  by  striking  out 


•••(1)   Architect  of  the  Capitol.'. 

"(2)  Section  107(a)  of  such  Act,  •■ 
amended  (6  UJB.C.  2206(a)),  U  amended  by 
striking  out 

"'(6)  Assistant  Architect  of  the  Capitol.'. 

"Headjuntment  of  certain  pay  levels  of  the 
Federal  Fxecutive  Pay  Act  of  1959 

"Sxc.  303.  (a)  Clause  (4)  of  section 
104(a)  of  the  Federal  Kzecutlve  Pay  Act  of 
1956.  as  amended  (5  US.C.  2303(a)),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(4)  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration . ' 

"(b)  Clause  (5)  of  section  106(a)  of  such 
Act  (5  use.  2205(b)(6))   Is  repealed. 

"(c)  Section  106(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"'(17)  Administrator,  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

"'(18)  Administrator,  Soil  Conaervatioa 
Service.  Department  of  Agricultiire. 

"'(19)  Chief  Forester  of  the  Forest  Serr- 
ice.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"'(20)    Commissioner  of  Ciistoms. 

"'(21)  Manager,  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"  '(22)  Deputy  Administrator,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (4). 

"  '  ( 23 )  Commissioner  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission   (3).' 

"(d)  Section  106(c)  of  such  Act  (5  UJ8.a 
2206(c) ).  providing  annual  oompensatlon  of 
$18,000  for  the  Commissi  oners  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  is  hereby  repealed. 

"(e)  Section  107(a)  of  such  Act  (6  UJ3.C. 
2206(a)).  providing  annual  compensation  of 
$17,500  for  certain  positions,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$17,500'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$18,500*. 

"(f)  Section  107(b)  of  such  Act  (6  UJB.O. 
2206(b) ).  providing  annual  compensation  of 
$17,000  for  certain  positions,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

"(g)  Section  lOe(a)  of  such  Act  (6  UA.C. 
2205(a)),  providing  annual  compensation  of 
$20,000  for  certain  positions,  is  amended  by 
Inserting 

"'(48)  General  Counsel,  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

"'(49)  Public  Affalry  Advisor.  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.' 
immediately  following 

"'(47)    Commissioner  of  Education.'. 

"(h)  Section  105  of  title  8  of  the  United 
States  Code,  providing  for  the  compensation 
of  certain  assistants  to  the  President,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$17,600'  aivd  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '$18,500'. 

"Savings  provtsioiu 

"Sac.  304.  Except  as  provided  by  subsec- 
tions (a),  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  of  section  302 
of  this  title,  each  position  specifically  re- 
ferred to  in  or  covered  by  any  amendment 
made  by  sections  801  and  302  of  this  tiUe 
shall  be  placed  in  the  appropriate  grade  of 
the  Oeneral  Schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  such  Act.  The  incumbent 
of  each  such  positfon  Inunedlately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion which  he  was  receiving  immediately 
prior  to  such  effective  data  until  he  leaves 
such  position  or  until  he  is  entitied  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  higher  rata  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  When  such  incumbent 
leaves  such  position,  the  rata  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  each  subsequent  appointee  to 
such  position  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

"Effective  date 

"Sxc.  306.  The  foregoing  provlslaDs  at  this 
title  (except  section  803(g))  shall  become 
effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  the  six- 
tieth day  following  the  data  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 
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"TITLX  tf — FOSmOH*  IN  TOP  SALAKT  LKVELS  IN 
THE    POSTAL    TOU)    SZBVICX 

"/rureose  in  number  of  authorized  top  tal- 
mry  level  positions  in  the  postal  field 
service 

"Sec.  401.  Section  3301  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  maximimi  num- 
ber of  positions  authorized  at  any  one  time 
for  salary  levels  11,  18,  19.  and  20  in  the 
postal  field  service,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  ther-eof  the  following  new  sentance: 
'In  addition  to  the  number  of  positions  pre- 
Bcrlbed  by  subparagraphs  (2)  to  (5),  In- 
cliulve,  of  this  section,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  to  assign  a  total  of  not 
more  than  forty  positions  among  salary 
levels  17,  18,  19.  and  20  as  he  may  deter- 
mine.'." 

And  the  Senate  agree   to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  ita  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senata  to  the 
titie  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
amended  title  proposed  by  the  Senata 
amendment,  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  increaae  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  positions  which  may  be  placed  in 
ibe  top  grades  of  the  Classlflcation  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  provide  certain  addi- 
tional research  and  development  positions, 
and  for  other  purposes". 

And  the  Senata  agree  to  the  same. 
Tom  Mukkat, 
Jaiob  C.  Davis, 
Thaudtus  J  Dm^SKl, 
David  N.  HxtcDOWOir. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

OUW  D.  JOHIfSTOM. 
MnCS  MONBOITKT, 

Rau>h  W.  Yabboiouch, 
B.  BrxaxTT  Jo«i>am. 

JxMNrNGs  Randolph, 
FxAKX  Caxlson, 
Hnuic  L.  Fono. 

J.  CM.KS  BOOOB, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATXMxirr 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
At  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Hoxises  on  the  amendmenta  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR.  7377)  entitled 
"An  act  to  Increase  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  positions  which  may  be  placed 
In  the  top  grades  of  the  Claaslftcatlon  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  on  the  number  of 
research  and  development  positions  of 
sclentlsta  and  engineers  for  which  special 
rates  of  pay  are  authorized,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  submit  the  following  statement 
In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  reeom- 
mended  in  the  aooompanylng  conference 
report: 

The  Senata  amendmenta  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a 
new  title  for  the  House  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  text  of  the  House  bill,  the 
coDunittee  of  conference  recommends  that 
the  House  recede  from  ita  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  text  of  the  House  bill  and  the  text  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate  amendment  and  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Positions  in  top  grade  of  Classification  Act 
of  IMO  and  related  positions. 

TlUe  I  and  section  201  of  title  II  of  the 
House  bill  relate  to  positions  in  the  top 
grades  of  the  Classification  Act  of  194t,  as 
amended,  and  comparable  positions. 

Both  the  House  bUl  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment amended  ( 1 )  section  506  of  the  Classl- 
flcation Act  ot  1949,  relating  to  the  maximum 
number  ot  positions  which  may  be  allocated 
to  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule of  such  act — tbe  so-called  top  grades — 
and  (2)  the  act  of  May  29,  1969  (78  Stat  OS), 
relating  to  postUoSM  at  eomparable  salary 


levels  for  the  National  Security  Agency  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  increases  in 
the  numbers  of  positions  in  grades  GS-16, 
17.  and  18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  at  the 
Classification  Act  of  1M9,  as  amended,  and 
comparable  poeitloiu,  as  follows: 

For  the  United  Statee  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, for  allocation  pxirsuant  to  section 
605(b)  of  such  act,  an  increase  of  370  such 
{KMitions: 

For  the  Department  of  Defense,  an  in- 
crease of  40  in  the  number  of  positions  au- 
thorized by  section  806 (J)   of  such  act; 

For  the  National  Security  Agency  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  an  Increase  of  20 
in  the  number  of  positions  authorized  by 
the  act  of  May  29,  1959  (78  Stat.  63)  to  be 
compensated  at  rates  equal  to  the  rates  for 
such  grades  GS-ie,  17,  and  18; 

For  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
an  Increase  of  4  in  the  numbers  of  such 
positions  presently  allocated  to  the  Board  by 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and 

For  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  when  created,  14  such 
positions. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  in- 
creases In  the  numbers  of  positions  in  grades 
08-16.  17.  and  18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
and  comparable  positions,  as  follows: 

For  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, for  allocation  pxirsuant  to  section 
606  (b)  of  such  Act,  an  increase  of  419  such 
positions,  of  which  100  were  subject  to  al- 
location only  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States; 

For  the  Department  of  Defense,  an  in- 
crease of  28  in  tha  number  of  such  positions 
authorized  by  section  605(J)   of  such  Act; 

For  the  National  Security  Agency  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  an  increaae  of  12  in 
the  numt>er  of  positions  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  May  29.  1969  ( 73  Stat.  63 )  to  be  com- 
pensated at  rates  equal  to  the  rates  for  such 
grades  OS- 16.   17.  and  18;   and 

For  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  6  posi- 
tions in  such  grade  GS-16. 

The  conference  agreement  authorizes  an 
aggregate  of  480  additional  positions  in 
grades  06-16,  17,  and  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  Such  aggregate  number  of  ad- 
ditional positions  comprises  an  increase  ot 
430  in  the  numlser  of  positions  authorized 
for  allocation  by  the  United  States  CivU 
Service  Commission  by  section  506 ( b)  of  such 
act,  of  which  increase  50  may  be  allocated 
only  upon  approval  of  the  President  and  for 
agencies  or  functions  created  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  agreement.  14  may  be  allo- 
cated only  to  the  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  when  created, 
4  may  be  allocated  only  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  6  may  be  allocated 
only  to  the  Immigration  and  NaturaUzation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice; 

85  additional  positions  in  sruch  grades  in 
the  Department  of  Defense;  and 

15  additionid  such  positions  in  the  National 
Security  Agency  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Section  103(c)  of  the  House  bUl  added 
subsections  (m)  and  <n)  to  section  606  of 
the  Classification  Act  at  1949  which  pro- 
vided 4  positions  in  grades  16,  17,  and  IS 
for  the  Federal  Home  Locm  Bank  Board  and 
fourteen  positions  in  sxich  grades  for  the 
new  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  These  positions  were  to 
be  In  addition  to  the  maximum  aggregate 
niunber  of  such  positions  authorized  by 
section  505(b)  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949. 

The  conference  substitute  eliminates  the 
proposed  new  subsections  (m)  and  (n),  re- 
lating to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament    Agency,    but    adds    subpara- 


graphs (8)  and  (5)  to  section  505(b)  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  which,  in  effect, 
earmark  or  set  aside  (within  the  maximum 
aggregate  number  of  top  grade  positions 
rather  than  in  addition  thereto)  4  jxieltions 
for  allocation  to  the  top  grades  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949  by  the  civil  service  com- 
missioners only  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  foxu-teen  positions  for  al- 
location to  such  grades  by  such  commission- 
ers only  to  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

In  addition,  the  conference  substitute 
earmarks  in  like  manner  six  positions  for 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  These  posi- 
tions were  not  specifically  allocated  in  this 
manner  by  the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  proposed  to  amend 
section  505(b)  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  for  an  additional  100  top 
grade  positions  to  be  so  classified  upon  a 
determination  of  the  existence  of  a  need 
for  such  positions  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  House  bill,  as  Intro- 
duced, contained  a  comparable  provision 
which  was  not  contained  In  the  House  bin 
as  reported  and  as  passed  the  House. 

Section  102(a)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute, in  lieu  of  this  so-called  "Presidential 
pool."  adds  subparagraph  (2)  to  section 
505(b)  of  the  Classlflcation  Act  of  1949 
which,  in  effect,  provides  that  fifty  of  the 
number  of  top  grade  positions  provided  for 
by  such  section  505(b)  shall  be  available 
only  for  allocation,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  for  agencies  or  functions  created 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  new  sub- 
paragraph (2). 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained the  following  subllmltations  (not 
contained  in  the  House  bill)  on  the  niunb^ 
of  positions  which  may  be  placed  in  such 
grades,  as  follows:  in  grade  17,  not  to  exceed 
367  positions;  in  grade  18,  not  to  exceed  160 
positions. 

Section  102(a)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute adds  subparagraph  (1)  to  section  506(b) 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1940  which  pro- 
vides percentage  (Instead  of  numerical) 
subllmitations  to  the  effect  that  not  to  ex- 
ceed 25  percent  of  the  maximum  aggregate 
number  of  positions  which  may  foe  placed 
in  the  top  grades  of  such  Act  may  be  placed 
in  grade  17  and  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of 
such  maximtun  number  may  be  placed  la 
grade  18. 

SCIEMTIFIC    AND     PSOFKBSSOMAL    POflTTIOirS    AN* 

FosmoNs  OF  A  amjuain  natubb 

Titie  n  of  the  House  bill  relates  to  scien- 
tiflc  and  professional  positions  and  positions 
of  a  security  nature. 

Section  201  of  the  House  bUI,  relating  to 
certain  positions  in  the  National  Security 
Agency  for  which  rates  of  compensation 
shall  be  equal  to  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  grades  GS-16,  17,  and  18  of  the 
Oeneral  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the  conference 
agreement  with  respect  to  such  positions  in 
the  National  Security  Agency,  are  discussed 
above  imder  the  heading  "Positions  In  Top 
Grades  Of  Classification  Act  Of  1949  And  Re- 
lated Positions." 

Section  202  of  the  House  bill  Increased 
the  numbers  of  scientific  and  professional 
positions  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  1. 
1947  (Public  Law  313.  Eightieth  Congress). 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1161-1163),  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  by  85  new  positions; 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agvncy  by  10  new 
posltlc«vB;  and  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency  by  65  new  positions.  The 
rates  of  compensation  for  all  such  positions 
were  to  be  not  less  than  $12,600  nor  more 
than  $19,000  per  annum,  except  that  with 
respect  to  such  new  positions  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  (Identifled  as  "administra- 
tive and  manag^lal")  the  maximum  rate  of 
oompensatlon  was  not  to  tsoeed  $lt,M0  per 
annum. 
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The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  75 
such  new  positions  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  15  such  new  poeltlons  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency.  135  such  new  positions 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency,  and  4  such  new  p>08ltlons  (not  pro- 
vided fo-  In  the  House  bill)  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for  80 
such  new  positions  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  13  such  new  positions  for  the  Fed- 
eral Av:atlon  Agency,  and  4  such  new  posi- 
tions for  the  National  Aeronauts  s  and  Space 
Council.  The  conference  agreement  also 
provides,  with  respect  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  65  such  new  positions  on  or 
before  March  1.  1962;  the  establishment  of 
36  additional  such  new  positions  during  the 
period  beginning  March  1,  1962.  and  ending 
June  30,  1962;  and  the  establishment  of  35 
additional  such  new  positions  on  or  after 
July  1,  1962.  Thus,  the  conference  agree- 
ment will  make  available  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency  an  aggregate 
of  135  such  new  positions,  of  which  66  will 
be  available  before  March  1.  1962.  100  will  be 
available  thereafter  but  before  July  1.  1962. 
and  the  entire  number  of  136  will  be  avail- 
able on  and  after  July  1.  1962. 

The  salary  range  for  all  such  new  scien- 
tific and  professional  positions  will  be  from 
$12,500   to  $19,000  per   annum,  except  that 

(1)  the  maximum  salary  for  the  13  new  posi- 
tions provided  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  will  be  $19.500 — the  maximum  rate 
presently  In  effect  for  the  10  existing  poel- 
tlons of  the  same  grades  previously  author- 
ized  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency — and 

(2)  a  maxim lun  salary  of  $21,000  per  annum 
is  authorized  for  not  to  exceed  17  of  such 
new  positions  authorised  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency. 

Section  3(a)  (5)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
added  a  new  subsection  (J)  to  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  August  1.  1947  (Public 
Law  313.  Eightieth  Congress),  which  author- 
ized the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  establish 
not  more  than  four  scientific  or  professional 
positions  in  the  Library  of  Congress  for  re- 
search purposes.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  such  provision.  The  committee  of  con- 
ferees has  eliminated  these  positions  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  from  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. The  matter  of  those  additional  po- 
sitions for  the  Library  of  Congress  will  be 
given  consideration  in  the  future  by  the 
respective  Committees  on  Post  OfRce  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  upon  appropriate  demon- 
stration of  a  need  therefor. 

A  comparative  summary  of  the  provisions 
of  the  House  bill,  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  the  conferencr  agreement  with  respect 
to  scientific  and  professional  positions  fol- 
lows: 
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>  Of  this  number  17  can  be  paid  up  to  ti1,000  per  yrar, 
maklnK  a  total  of  30  who  csm  l>e  paid  at  this  rate.  This 
.Xfrency  is  aathoritcd  CA  imme<lintolv  upon  pa-imge  of 
this  IcdsiatkB,  15  more  l<y  Mar.  1,  196;>.  an<l  the  rcmaln- 
inc  35  SB  and  after  July  1,  l(W2. 


BEALINEMINT   OF    KXKCtnTVI    POSmONS 

Title  in  of  the  House  bill  removed  20  posi- 
tions from  the  purview  of  section  107(a)  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956  and 
such  positions,  as  a  result,  were  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  section  505  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  relating  to 
positions  In  grades  GS-16.  -17,  and  -18  of 
the  General  Schedule  of  such  Act.  Title  III 
Increased  the  rates  of  compensation  pre- 
scribed for  2  positions  In  section  106  (a) 
of  the  Federal  ExTCUtlve  Pay  Act  of  1956 
from  $18,000  to  $<8.500;  for  8  positions  in 
section  107  (a)  of  such  Act  from  $17,500 
to  $18,500;  and  for  4  positions  In  section 
107  (b)  of  such  Act  from  $17,000  to  $18,000. 
Title  III  also  added,  in  section  106  (a)  of 
such  Act,  2  additional  positions  for  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  when  created,  at  the  $20,000 
rate  of  compensation  prescribed  In  such 
section. 

The  Senate  amendment  removed  no  posi- 
tions from  the  Federal  Executive  Pay  Act 
of  1956.  The  Senate  amendment,  however, 
transferred  5  such  positions  from  section 
107(a)  to  section  106(b)  of  such  Act.  in- 
creasing the  salaries  of  such  positions  from 
$17,500  to  $19,000;  transferred  1  position 
from  section  106(a)  to  section  104(a)  of 
such  Act.  increasing  the  salary  from  $20,000 
to  $21,000;  transferred  4  positions  from 
section  107(b)  to  section  106(b)  of  such 
Act,  increasing  the  salaries  from  $17,000  to 
$19,000;  and  transferred  3  i>osltlons  from 
section  106(c)  to  section  106(b)  of  such 
Act.  increasing  the  salaries  of  2  such  posi- 
tions from  $18,000  to  $19,000  and  the  salary 
of  the  third  such  position  from  $18,500  to 
$19,500; 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  III  of  the  House  bill  with 
respect  to  15  of  the  20  positions  which 
such  title  removed  from  section  107(a)  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956  and 
adopts  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  the 
remaining  5  of  such  20  p>oeltlons  from  such 
section  107(a)  to  section  106(b)  of  such 
Act.  The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  House  bill  with 
respect  to  increases  in  rates  of  compensation 
for  8  poeltlons  in  section  107(a)  of  such 
Act  and  with  respect  to  the  creation  of  2 
additional  poeltlons  in  section  106(a)  of 
such  Act  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  The  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  respect  to  the  transfer 
of  1  position  from  section  106(a)  to  section 
104  ( a )  of  such  Act,  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
fer of  4  poeltlons  from  section  107(b)  to 
section  106(b)  of  such  Act.  and  with  respect 
to  the  transfer  of  3  positions  from  section 
106(c)   to  section  106(b)   of  such  Act. 

Sections  302  (f)  and  (g)  of  the  House  bill 
amended  section  202(e)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and  clause  28<c) 
of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  provide  that  the  compen- 
sation of  the  professional  and  clerical  staff 
members  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  be  fixed  at 
a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
authorized  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained no  such  provision.  The  conference 
substitute  eliminates  these  provisions  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  committee  of  conference  emphasizes 
that  the  elimination  of  these  provisions  is 
not  intended  to  constitute  a  rejection  of  the 
objectives  of  these  provisions  on  the  merits. 
The  committee  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
a  Joint  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
Committees  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 
of  the  Senate  and  House  for  the  further 
consideration  of  this  matter  In  the  Interest 
of  uniformity  of  treatment  with  respect  to 
such  committee  employees  In  the  House  and 
Senate  and  in  order  to  Insure  comparability 


of  talent  and  pay  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  such  employees. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  title  of  the  House  bill,  the 
committee  of  conference  recommends  that 
the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title 
of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  to  such  title  set  forth  in  the  con- 
ference substitute  which  will  reflect  more 
accurately  the  provisions  of  the  text  of  the 
conference  substitute  and  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Tom  Muuut. 

James  C.  Davis, 

THAODEUS  J.  DULSKI, 

David  N.  HcNOEaaoN. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mi .  Speaker, 
this  conference  report  and  the  statement 
which  has  just  been  read  give  the  salient 
facts  as  to  the  action  of  the  conferees. 

The  conference  committee  in  the  final 
analysis  have  allowed  406  new  super- 
grade  positions  for  control  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  addition  to  those 
already  in  existence.  That  number  of 
406  was  arrived  at  in  this  way.  The 
number  in  the  House  bill  for  the  Com- 
mission was  370.  The  number  provided 
in  the  Senate  bill  was  319  plus  100  ad- 
ditional positions  to  be  allotted  to  the 
President  to  be  used  as  he  might  see  fit. 
The  conferees  agreed  with  reference  to 
the  100  which  were  to  be  allotted  under 
the  Senate  bill  to  the  President  to  reduce 
that  number  to  50.  and  further  restricted 
it  with  the  provision  they  would  be  al- 
lotted to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
be  used  only  to  perform  new  functions  or 
fill  supervisory  positions  in  new  agencies. 
Also,  they  should  not  be  used  or  allotted 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  President. 
That  was  the  disposition  of  that  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  bill. 

Six  positions  are  allotted  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  4 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
14  to  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency.  35 
to  the  Department  of  E>efense.  and  15 
to  the  National  Security  Agency. 

The  bill  also  included  a  number  of 
positions  of  the  scientific  and  profes- 
sional type,  and  In  the  windup  3  of  these 
were  allotted  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  5  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 3  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  5  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  3  to  the  Post 
Office  Department.  80  to  the  Defense 
Department,  10  to  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency,  and  13  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency. 

Five  scientific  positions  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  positions 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency. 

They  were  to  be  spaced  out  in  this 
way: 

Sixty-five  of  them  are  immediately 
available. 

Thirty-five  aie  to  be  available  in 
March  1962. 

The  other  35  are  to  be  available  on 
and  after  July  1,  1962. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  four  of  these 
positions  for  the  Library  of  Congress, 
but  the  conferees  ruled  them  out  and 
none  were  allowed  in  the  final  analysis 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  rea- 
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son,  it  was  felt  insufficient  Justification 
was  made  for  these  positions. 

Fourteen  of  these  positions  go  to  the 
UJ3.  Arms  Control  Agency  and  four  posi- 
tions go  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Can  the  gentleman  advise 
the  House  as  to  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  supergrades  allowed  as  compared 
to  the  bill  as  it  left  the  House?  How 
many  more  positions  are  there  as  com- 
pared to  the  number  provided  in  the 
House  bill? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  The  addi- 
tional number  of  supergrades  under  the 
control  of  the  CiTil  Service  Commission 
now  in  the  bill,  as  compared  to  the  bill 
when  it  left  the  House,  is  the  difference 
between  370  and  406,  which  would  make 
it  36  positions. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is.  36  positions  imder 
the  civil  service.  Are  there  any  other 
additional  employees  in  the  total  bill? 
I  would  like  to  know  how  many  more 
supergrades  you  have  in  total  through- 
out the  entire  bill  over  and  above  what 
was  in  the  bill  when  it  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  There  are  50 
additional  supergrade  positions  in  addi- 
tion to  those  in  the  bill  when  it  left  the 
House,  consisting  of  35  positions  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  15  positions 
to  the  National  Security  Agency. 

Mr.  BOW.     These  are  additions? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  These  are 
supergrade  positions.  I  believe  that  is 
the  information  that  the  gentleman  is 
asking  for. 

Mr.  BOW.  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
out,  I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  the  number  of  positions  that 
the  bill  provided  for  as  it  passed  the 
House  and  the  additional  positions  con- 
tained in  the  bill  now  in  all  categories 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  am  glad  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  the 
number  in  the  pool  allotted  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  addition  to  the 
House  passed  number  amounts  to  36 
positions. 

There  were  also  50  more,  as  I  stated, 
going  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
to  the  National  Security  Agency. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  would  be  a  total  of 
86  additional  positions  over  and  above 
the  number  of  positions  that  were  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill ;  am  I  correct  in 
that? 

May  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  we 
have  the  figure  of  50;  then  under  the 
National  Sectu-ity  Agency  we  have  15; 
and  36  positions  in  the  pool — that  would 
make  a  total  of  101  positions  over  and 
above  the  number  of  positions  provided 
in  the  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House;  am  I 
correct  in  that  figure? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  this  mimeographed  sheet 
from  which  I  have  been  trying  to  give 
the  gentleman  this  information?  This 
mimeographed  sheet  is  heeded  "Super- 
grade  and  Scientific  Type  Positions." 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  will  see  that 
the  gentleman  has  one. 


Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  know  the 
increase  over  the  number  provided  in 
the  House  bill. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  way  in 
which  he  has  handled  this  report.  We 
who  are  concerned  with  the  National 
Scientific  and  Space  Agency  felt  that 
these  positions  were  necessary  and 
should  be  made  available  immediately. 

1  understand  that  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration and  we  were  given  the  posi- 
tions we  wanted.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
sideration the  gentleman  gave  the 
Agency. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  we 
discussed  those  positions  in  considerable 
detail.  We  regard  them  as  being  of 
great  importance;  and  as  I  outlined  in 
my  previous  statement  the  number  re- 
quested was  granted. 

Mr.  FULTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  may  I  as  a  member  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  thank  the 
gentleman  and  his  colleagues  for  their 
consideration.  I  believe  in  this  time  of 
crisis  the  National  Astronautics  and 
Space  Agency  is  very  vital  to  our  se- 
curity. We  do  need  these  positions  in 
this  Agency. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  The  con- 
ferees were  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
gentleman  has  just  stated. 

Mr.  FR.ET.TNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  wish  to  ask 
a  question  with  respect  to  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency.  Is  it  correct  that  there  is 
a  total  of  30  positions? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  That  is  cor- 
rect. There  are  14  of  the  supergrade 
positions,  14  of  the  scientific  type,  and 

2  in  the  Federal  Executive  Pay  Act. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.    I  thank  the 

gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AJIDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  How 
many  overall  new  supergrade  positions 
are  provided  in  legislation  we  have 
adopted  this  year,  including  this  before 
us? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  The  total  in 
this  bUl  is  480. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Ad- 
ditional new  supergrades. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  In  this  bill, 
yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Miimesota.  May 
I  ask  the  gentleman  if  we  in  any  way 
have  recommended  to  the  executive  de- 
partment that  they  offset  the  cost  of 
this  proposed  action  by  doing  away  with 
some  nonessential  jobs?  Has  the  gentle- 
man made  any  recommendation  to  the 
administration  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  We  have  in 
many  instances  made  such  recommen- 
dations. There  are  no  such  recom- 
mendations in  this  conference  report; 
but,  as  the  gentleman  probably  knows, 
the  Manpower  Utilization  Subcommit- 
tee has  had  many  hearings  this  year  and 


likewise  last  year  on  the  question  of  su- 
pergrades and  positions  generally.  It  is 
customary  in  the  hearings  before  that 
subcommittee  for  the  heads  of  agencies 
who  appeared  before  us  to  be  admon- 
ished constantly  as  to  the  need  for  the 
efficient  utilization  of  these  positions  by 
not  wasting  them. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  In 
other  words,  there  has  been  no  recom- 
mendation whatsoever  toward  eliminat- 
ing nonessential  jobs  in  order  to  take 
care  of  these  supergrades,  moneywise. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  report;  but,  as  I  stated 
previously,  we  are  constantly  reminding 
the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies 
that  this  is  a  necessary  step  to  take. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  go  at  least 
$7  billion  in  the  red  in  1962.  is  he  not? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.    I  surely  am. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Miimesota.  I 
know  from  the  gentleman's  past  record 
that  he  is  concerned. 

I  recall  back  in  1947  when  the  then 
President  Truman  vetoed  the  tax  reduc- 
tion bill  in  which  we  made  a  $6,800  mil- 
lion gift  to  the  taxpayers,  rather  than 
apply  same  on  the  national  debt.  I 
and  one  other,  the  late  Mr.  Hull,  of 
Wisconsin,  were  the  only  Republicans  to 
support  Mr.  Truman  in  that  veto.  Our 
two  votes  were  the  deciding  votes.  Con- 
sequently we  made  a  temporary  reduc- 
tion of  $6,800  million  in  the  then  national 
debt. 

I  am  disturbed  about  our  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia.  That  is  why  I  am 
asking  this  question.  I  think  it  would 
be  much  better  were  we  to  take  a  recess 
rather  than  adjourn  sine  die. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  want  to  serve  notice  here  that  It 
is  my  intention,  whether  we  have  a 
quorum  or  not,  to  force  a  vote  on  the 
adjournment  resolution  if  it  calls  for  an 
adjournment  sine  die  rather  than  a  re- 
cess subject  to  return  at  the  call  of  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  would  like 
to  say  in  response  to  the  observation  of 
the  gentleman  that  the  number  of 
supergrades  requested  in  the  legislation 
now  before  us  was  consideriJaly  reduced 
from  the  original  request  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  do 
not  impugn  to  the  gentleman  anything 
other  than  a  strong  sense  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  past  record. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  served  on  the  committee  with  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia.  There  is  not 
a  harder  working  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
than  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  He 
has  tried  hard  to  keep  these  supergrades 
down.  Personally,  I  am  against  super- 
grades.  I  do  not  think  they  belong  in 
our  classified  employees  setup.  A  lot  of 
people  say  that  we  need  them  to  bring 
some  professional  brainpower  into  the 
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Government.  The  fact  is  that  the  ma- 
jority of  these  Jobs  are  handpicked  for 
employees  already  in  the  classified  civil 
service,  and  it  simply  gives  them  an  in- 
crease in  salary.  So  with  these  super- 
grades,  what  we  are  doing  is  taking  care 
of  our  present  employees.  This  is  simply 
an  increase  in  the  salary  schedule.  The 
rank-and-file  workers  are  left  out  in  the 
cold  by  the  Congress.  We  ought  to  real- 
ize that  is  what  we  are  doing  by  paying 
these  higher  salaries  in  a  majority  of 
cases  to  people  who  are  already  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  and 
are  already  receiving  rather  fancy  sal- 
aries in  the  higher  brackets. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  JohansenI. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  state  as  one  of  the  conferees 
for  the  House  that  I  declined  to  sign  the 
conference  report,  said  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  very  briefly  to  the  reasons 
for  that  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
for  7  years  to  serve  on  the  Manpower 
Utilization  Subcommittee  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis  1 .  I  hold 
him  in  the  highest  regard.  I  know  of  his 
devotion  to  the  purposes  of  trying  to  keep 
some  restraint  on  the  i}ersonnel  of  the 
Federal  Government,  particularly  these 
higher  levels. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  we  did 
not  come  out  of  this  conference  very  well. 
As  I  compute  the  figures,  based  on  re- 
capitulation just  handed  to  us,  and  this 
is  in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow],  we  went  in  with  a  House 
total  of  supergrades  and  scientific  types 
of  positions  of  896. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  in  the  other  body 
called  for  728.  The  conference  report, 
if  my  arithmetic  is  anywhere  near  ac- 
curate, calls  for  a  total  of  790.  I  do  not 
regard  that  as  a  distinct  victory  for  the 
House  conferees.  Not  only  with  respect 
to  that,  but  with  respect  to  one  particu- 
lar item  I  respectfully  declined  to  sign 
the  conference  report,  as  did  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  I.  That  was 
in  the  handling  of  the  scientific  type 
allocations  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  proposal  was 
for  65  additional  supergrade  positions 
for  science.  The  other  body  proposed 
135,  with  a  stipulation  that  of  this  num- 
ber 17  could  be  paid  up  to  $21,000  a  year. 
The  proposal  was  made  that  the  65  be 
granted  as  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
and  that  35  more  be  granted  as  of  March 
1st  and  the  final  35  be  granted  as  of  July 
1st. 

We  made  what  we  thought  was  a  very 
modest  suggestion.  By  "we"  I  mean  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!,  and 
I.  We  made  the  suggestion  that  the  final 
35  not  be  approved  at  this  time  but  be 
subject  to  review  at  the  next  session, 
and  the  decision  then  made  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  granted.  We 
were  told  in  effect  that  we  would  lose  the 
space  race  to  Russia,  and  other  dire  and 
terrible  things  would  happen  if  they  did 
not  have  everything  they  asked  for  and 
have  it  on  the  basis  of  its  being  approved 


now.   even   though   the   effective   dates 
were  to  be  spaced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  could  not   go 
along  with  that. 

Mr.    BOW.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.     I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  thing  that  disturbs 
me  about  legislation  of  this  kind  is  the 
fact  that  this  bill  came  before  the  House 
xmder  suspension  of  the  House  rules. 
The  House  had  no  opportunity  at  all  to 
work  its  will  on  this  bill.  Then,  it  goes 
to  conference  and  comes  back  loaded 
with  a  lot  more  positions  and  increases 
in  the  total  amount  involved,  which 
affects  the  budget  of  this  country.  I 
think  this  is  the  reason  why  the  bill 
should  not  have  come  in  here  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  I  feel  that  the 
House  should  have  an  opportimity  to 
work  its  will  on  legislation  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  voted  for  the  bill 
when  it  came  before  the  House  because 
I  felt  that  it  was  at  least  in  the  nature 
of  a  vaccination  against  removal  of  all 
controls  on  supergrades.  I  thought  on 
that  basis  it  was  justified  as  a  protective 
and  precautionary  measure.  Appar- 
ently the  vaccination  did  not  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  to  vote 
against  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  In  this  group  that 
has  been  set  aside  as  a  pool  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  is  It  very  clear  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
JoHANSEN].  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  precisely  where  these 
people  are  going  to  be  used,  or  was  it 
just  thought  that  they  were  essential 
for  the  operation  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  If  my  recollection 
is  correct,  it  is  discretionary.  The 
chairman,  I  hope,  will  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong.  It  is  discretion  given  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  on  the  show- 
ing of  justification.  There  is  discretion 
there.  Fifty  of  these  may  be  used  for 
new  functions  or  new  agencies,  if  ap- 
proved specifically  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  preserved  some 
degree  of  flexibility  in  that  particular. 
We  much  preferred  having  this  so-called 
Civil  Service  Commission  pool  than 
having  what  the  other  body  referred  to 
as  a  Presidential  pool. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross], 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
bill  was  before  the  House  I  made  it  plain 
that  I  supported  it  with  great  reluctance. 
I  supported  the  bill  because,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Johahscw] 
has  well  stated,  I  felt  that  we  ought  to 
try  to  devise  some  means  of  controlling 
these  superduper  grade  positions,  and 
this  appeared  to  be  the  only  avenue. 

I  was  one  of  the  conferees.  I,  too,  re- 
fused to  sign  the  conference  report.  One 
of  the  main  reasons  was  the  allocation 
of  135  supergrades  and  scientific  and 
professional   positions  to  the  National 


Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
I  was  willing  to  compromise,  as  was  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Johan- 
SEN ) .  We  were  willing  to  enter  into  what 
we  contended  was  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise but  that  was  not  acceptable.  As  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  has  stated,  the 
conference  report  provides  for  65,  as 
the  House  voted,  plus  35  on  March  1 
next  year,  plus  another  35  on  July  1  next 
year.  In  addition  to  that.  17  of  these 
people  will  receive  salaries  of  $21,000  a 
year,  for  the  first  time.  That  makes  a 
total  of  30  individuals  in  NASA  who  v.ill 
be  paid  $21,000  per  year  and  this  is  ex- 
clusive of  the  top  layer  of  officials  in  this 
agency. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  support  this 
conference  report  giving  as  it  does  135, 
or  70  more  of  these  high-salaried  posi- 
tions than  the  House  provided,  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, when  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Webb,  Director  of  that  agency,  was  to  the 
effect  that  50  percent  of  the  jobs  which 
were  sought  would  be  used  for  promo- 
tions, not  for  the  recruitment  of  new 
personnel — for  promotions  of  those  al- 
ready in  the  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  more  than 
rich  when  it  left  the  House  in  providing 
increased  salaries.  The  conference  re- 
port is  not  a  compromise;  it  is  another 
abdication  of  the  position  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  I  will,  without 
hesitation,  vote  against  it  as  I  did  in 
the  conference  with  Members  of  the 
other  txKiy. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  JohansenI  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  are  two  of  the  most  valued  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  and  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower  Utilization.  As 
they  stated,  they  declined  to  sign  the 
conference  report  for  reasons  which  they 
deemed  sufficient.  It  was  a  matter  of 
regret  to  me,  of  course,  that  these  two 
distinguished  and  valued  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  of  the  conference 
committee  did  not  see  fit  to  sign  the 
conference  rep>ort.  Their  principal  ob- 
jections, as  I  understood  it,  grew  out  of 
the  number  of  positions  allotted  to  the 
NASA — 135,  which  were  spaced  out,  65 
positions  available  now,  35  on  March  1 
and  35  on  July  1. 

I  was  inclined,  when  the  matter  was 
first  broached  in  the  discussion  before 
the  conference  committee,  to  take  the 
same  position.  We  reached  the  point  in 
that  discussion  where  it  was  stated,  and 
I  think  very  accurately  so.  that  inas- 
much as  the  rockets  which  will  be  devel- 
oped by  this  agency  will  be  of  the  nature 
to  carry  atomic  warheads  and  weapons, 
and  that  it  is  conceded  by  some — al- 
though it  is  not  my  statement  and  I 
hope  it  is  not  correct — that  we  are  be- 
hind the  Russians  In  the  development  of 
rockets  and  rocket  thrust,  it  was  ur- 
gently recommended  to  us  by  the  com- 
mittee of  which  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  Miller]  is  chairman,  which 
committee  has  jurisdiction  of  NASA  leg- 
islation, as  well  as  by  members  of  that 
committee,  that  the  NASA  already  has 


made  arrangements  to  employ  most  of 
these  135  scientists  and  supergrade  per- 
sonnel to  fill  these  positions.  And  they 
represented  to  us  most  urgently  that 
that  program  would  be  delayed  and 
hampered  imless  the  total  number  of 
the  135  positions  were  provided  for  In 
this  legislation.  They  pointed  out  that 
they  cannot  go  out  In  a  day  and  employ 
people  to  fill  positions  of  this  kind. 
They  must  look  for  them,  they  must 
search  them  out,  they  must  have  their 
security  vouched  for  by  the  FBI,  they 
must  take  all  those  precautions.  The 
program  must  be  planned  a  consider- 
able time  in  advance  in  order  for  it  to 
function  effectively. 

I  felt  that  Inasmuch  as  the  Commu- 
nists have  made  so  much  progress  In  the 
development  of  rockets  and  Increased 
rocket  thrust.  If  the  program  Is  to  be 
hampered  and  delayed  I  did  not  want 
the  responsibility  to  rest  on  my  shoul- 
ders. For  that  reason.  I  changed  my 
attitude,  and  went  along  and  signed 
the  majority  rep>ort. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  am  one  of  the  senior 
members  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee.  I  have  consulted  with  Mr. 
James  E.  Webb,  head  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
and  have  gone  Into  these  matters  else- 
where. We  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics feels  that  70  additional  positions 
of  a  scientific  nature  are  necessary. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  while 
this  is  a  peacetime  agency,  neverthe- 
less It  has  cognizance  of  the  big  booster 
program  that  is  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  would 
recommend  to  the  House  that  it  con- 
sider these  jobs  as  necessary  because  we 
are  going  to  be  spending  $20  billion  on 
the  so-called  Moon  program.  That 
means  first  the  Mercury  program,  then 
the  intermediate  programs,  which  I  will 
not  go  into,  and  then  ending  up  where 
three  men  will  be  able  in  a  capsule  to 
navigate  in  space. 

Whoever  in  the  world  gets  complete 
control  of  space  with  orbiting  vehicles 
going  at  18.000  miles  per  hour  from  90 
to  350  miles  above  the  Earth's  surface 
can  within  15  minutes  destroy  any  city 
or  military  area  in  the  world.  We  should 
remember  that. 

When  we  hear  criticism  of  a  trip  to 
the  Moon,  we  should  remember  that  we 
have  to  get  these  maneuverable  space 
vehicles.  That  is  as  much  for  defense 
as  anything  else.  I  assiire  the  House 
that  these  70  positions  are  necessary. 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  and  his  committee  again  on 
taking  this  step.  In  the  long  run  it 
win  be  an  economy-minded  approach 
to  the  problem.  I  assvu-e  the  gentlemen 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  that  we 
on  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee are  taking  responsibility.  We 
have  followed  it  closely  and  will  do  so 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Andersen  of 
Minnesota),  there  were — ayes  98,  noes 
25 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present,  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorimi 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .     Evidently,  no  quonom  is  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  229,  nays  71,  not  voting  135, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  225] 
YBAS— 229 


Addabbo 

Addon  Izlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Arends 

Asplnall 

AuchinclOM 

Avery 

Ay  res 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battin 

Beckworth 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Blatnik 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Boykln 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Broyhlll 

Burke,  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabin 

Cannon 

Casey 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Clark 

Coad 

Oohelan 

Conte 

Cook 

Cramer 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis,  John  W. 
DawM)n 
Delaney 
Denton 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Everett 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Penton 
Flnnegan 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Forrester 
Frelingbuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 


Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Gary 

Gavin 

Giaimo 

Gilbert 

Oranahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halleck 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joel.eon 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Kastenmeier 

Kearns 

Kee 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kowalski 

Kunkel 

Lane 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Leslnski 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDowell 

McFall 

McMillan 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Mathlas 

May 

Merrow 

MUler.  Clem. 

Miller, 

George  P. 
MllUken 
Mills 
Mlnsball 
Moeller 
Monagan 


Montoya 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Mosber 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcber 

Nix 

Norrell 

O'Brien.  III. 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

O-Hara,  Dl. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'NeUl 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

PUce 

Price 

Puclnski 

Randall 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St.  Germain 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Seely -Brown 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slbal 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornberry 

ToU 

Trimble 

Udall.  Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Vanlk 


Van  Zandt 
Walter 
WatU 
Wels 


Abbltt 
Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  111. 
Ash  brook 
Ashmore 
Beer  ma  nn 
Belcher 
Betts 
Bow 
Bray 

Bromwell 
Brown 
Bruce 
Burleson 
Chamberlain 
Church 
Clancy 
Cunningham 
Derounian 
Derwinskl 
Dole 

Domlnick 
Dorn 
Dowdy 


Whltener 
Whitten 
Wlckersham 
Wldnall 

NAYS— 71 

Durno 

Ellsworth 

FUher 

Ford 

Fountain 

Gathings 

Goodling 

Oross 

Haley 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Hoffman,  lU. 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

King,  N.Y. 

Kltchin 

Knox 

Laird 

Langen 

Lipscomb 

McVey 

Marshall 

Mason 

Matthews 


WUllB 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Yates 

Zablockl 


Moore 
Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Nygaard 
O'Konskl 
Passman 
PolT 
Ray 
Reece 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rousselot 
Schadeberg 
Scherer 
Scran  ton 
Shrlver 
Taber 
Taylor 

TXMk 

Utt 

Whalley 
Wilson,  Ind. 
Wlnstead 


NOT  VOTING — 135 


Abemethy 

Adair 

Alford 

Alger 

Anfuso 

Ashley 

Baring 

Barry 

Bass,  N.H. 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Becker 

Bell 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Berry 

Blltch 

Boggs 

Buckley 

Burke.  Ky. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carey 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chiperfleld 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daniels 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dent 

Devine 

Diggs 

Dooley 

Evins 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Plndley 

Flno 

FVazier 

Garland 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Green,  Oreg. 


Grlffln 

Grlffltha 

Hall 

Hal  pern 

Hansen 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harvey,  Ind 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hull 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilburn 

Kilday 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Libonati 

Lindsay 

Loser 

McDonough 

Mclntlre 

McSween 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Meader 

Michel 

MUler.  NY. 

Morrison 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Nelsen 


Norblad 

Osmers 

Pelly 

Pilcher 

PUlion 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PoweU 

Qtiie 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Riehlman 

RUey 

Rodino 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

St.  George 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Schenck 

Schwengel 

Shelley 

Short 

SUer 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va, 

Stafford 

SxiUivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

ToUefson 

Tupper 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Walihauser 

Weaver 

Westland 

Wharton 

WUliams 

Wright 

Young 

Younger 

Zelenko 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin against. 

Mr.  Loser  for,  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Nelson  against. 

Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hampshire  for,  with  Mr. 
Harrison  of  Virginia,  against. 

Mr.  Barry  for,  with  Mr.  Kilburn  against. 

Mr.  Feighan  for,  with  Mrs.  St.  George 
against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Berry  of  South 
Dakota  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  Nebraska  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 
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Mrs.  Grlfllths  for,  with  Mr.  Devlne  against. 
Mr.  Cooley  for,  with  Ml'.  Alford  against. 
Mr.  CeUer  for.  with  Mr.  Wright  against. 
Mrs.  Green  for.  with  Mr.  Alger  against. 

Until  fxirther  notice: 

Mr.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Burke  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  McDonough. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  ReLfel. 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Wearer. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Ftazler  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Hlestand. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Poage  with  Mr.  Schenck. 

Mr.  Santangelo  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  RUey  with  Mr.  Becker. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  SheUey  with  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Paacell  with  Mr.  Slier. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Kllday  with  Mr.  PlUlon. 

Mrs.  SulllTan  with  Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  Eerlong  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  MotUder  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Chlper- 
fleld. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Toung  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Saund  with  Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Blltch  with  Mr.  ToUefson. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Wallhauser. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Ubonatl  with  Mr.  Mclntlre. 

Mr.  Rabaut  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Harrey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Roetenkowskl  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Rlehlman. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above  re- 
corded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CORRECTIONS  IN  ENROLLMENT  OP 
H.R.  7377 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  399)  to  make 
certain  corrections  in  the  enrollment  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  7377). 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I, do  this  simply  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
forming the  House  that  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention   to    force    any    more    roUcalls 


except  on  a  resolution  to  adjourn  sine 
die,  if  such  a  resolution  is  offered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  fr<»n  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  In  the  en- 
rollment of  the  bill  (HJt.  7377) ,  to  Increase 
the  limitation  on  the  number  of  positions 
which  may  be  placed  In  the  top  grades  of 
the  Classlffcation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
to  provide  certain  additional  research  and 
development  positions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  Clerk  of  the  House  is  authorised 
and  directed  to  make  the  following  correc- 
tions: 

In  section  103(a) ,  strike  out  "ten"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "twelve". 

In  section  203.  strike  out  "United  States 
Arms  Control  Agency"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency". 


ARMS  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  MORGAN  submitted  the  follow, 
ing  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bUl  (HJR.  9118)  to  establish  a  UB. 
Arms  Control  Agency : 

CoNPOiKNci  Rkpokt  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  1263) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9118)  to  establish  a  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency,  having  met,  after  f\ill  and  tx*m 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"TTTLK   I BBOKT   TTTLK,    PUWueC.    AKB 

DOlMmOMS 

"Short  title 
"SxcnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
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The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed      'Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act', 


to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FURTHER    MESSAGES    FROM     THE 
SE>TATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  a  bill  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  1186.  An  act  to  facUltate  the  protection 
of  consumers  of  articles  of  merchandise  com- 
posed In  whole  or  In  part  of  gold  or  sliver 
from  fraudulent  misrepresentation  concern- 
ing the  quality  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  739) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  the  method  of  computing  in- 
terest earnings  of  .special  Treasury  issues 
held  by  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
2010)  entiUed  "An  act  to  amend  tiUe 
V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  further  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  blD  (H.R.  258)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Sales  Tax  Act  to  increase  the  rate 
of  tax  imposed  on  certain  gross  receipts, 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  to 
transfer  certain  parking  fees  and  other 
moneys  to  the  highway  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  further  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Morsi.  and  Mr. 
Prouty  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


"Purpo— 

"Sbc.  2.  An  ultimate  goal  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  world  which  is  free  from  the 
scourge  of  war  and  the  dangers  and  bur- 
dens of  armaments:  in  which  the  Mat  ot 
force  has  been  subordinated  to  the  rule  of 
law:  and  In  which  internaUooal  adjust- 
ments to  a  changing  world  are  achieved 
peacefully.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  Impetus  toward  this  goal  by  creating 
a  new  agency  of  peace  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  reduction  and  control  of  armaments 
looking  toward  ultimate  world  disarmament. 

"Arms  control  and  disarmament  policy, 
being  an  Important  aspect  of  foreign  policy, 
must  be  consistent  with  national  security 
policy  as  a  whole.  The  formulation  and  Im- 
plementation of  United  States  arms  control 
and  disarmament  policy  In  a  manner  which 
will  promote  the  national  sectirlty  can  best 
be  Insured  by  a  central  organlaatlon  charged 
by  sUtute  with  primary  responslbUlty  for 
this  Held.  This  organization  must  have  such 
a  position  within  the  Government  that  It  can 
provide  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 
other  officials  of  the  executive  branch,  and 
the  Congress  with  recommendations  concern- 
ing United  States  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment policy,  and  can  assess  the  effect  of  these 
recommendations  upon  our  foreign  policies, 
our  national  security  policies,  and  our 
economy. 

"This  organization  must  have  the  ca|Mclty 
to  provide  the  essential  scientific,  econocnlc, 
political,  military,  psychological,  and  tech- 
nological information  upon  which  realistic 
arms  control  and  disarmament  policy  must 
be  based.  It  must  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
following  primary  functions: 

"(a)  The  conduct,  support,  and  coordina- 
tion of  research  for  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament policy  formulation; 

"(b)  The  preparation  for  and  management 
of  United  States  participation  In  Interna- 
tional negotiations  In  the  arms  control  and 
disarmament  field: 

"(c)  The  dissemination  and  coordination 
of  public  Information  concerning  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament;  and 

"(d)  The  preparation  for,  operation  of. 
or  as  appropriate,  direction  of  United  States 
participation  In  such  control  systems  as  may 
become  part  of  United  States  arms  control 
and  disarmament  activities. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act— 

"(a)  The  terms  'arms  control'  and  'dis- 
armament' mean  the  Identification,  verifica- 
tion. Inspection,  limitation,  control,  reduc- 
tion, or  elimination,  of  armed  forces  and 
armaments  of  all  kinds  under  International 


agreement  Including  the  necessary  steps 
taken  under  such  an  agreement  to  establish 
an  effective  system  of  international  control, 
or  to  create  and  strengthen  international 
organisations  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

"(b)  The  term  'Government  agency* 
means  any  executive  department,  commis- 
sion, agency,  Independent  establishment, 
corporation  wholly  or  partly  owned  by  the 
United  States  which  is  an  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  board,  bureau, 
division,  service,  ofllce,  officer,  authority,  ad- 
ministration, or  other  establishment  in  the 
executive  branch  of  Government. 

"(c)  The  term  Agency"  means  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

"rrrLE  it— o«canization 

"United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency 

"Sac.  21.  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  'United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency'. 

"Director 
"Sec.  22.  The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director,  who  shall  serve  as  the  principal 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
President  on  arms  control  and  disarmament 
matters.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act  the  Director  shall,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State,  have  primary 
responsibility  within  the  Government  for 
arms  control  and  disarmament  matters,  as 
defined  In  this  Act.  He  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  He  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $22,500  per  annum. 

"Deputy  Director 
"Sec.  33.  A  Deputy  Director  of  the  Agency 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
He  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $21,500  per  annum.  The  Deputy  Director 
shall  perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such 
powers  as  the  Director  may  prescribe.  He 
shall  act  for,  and  exercise  the  powers  of,  the 
Director  during  his  absence  or  disability  or 
during  a  vacancy  in  said  office. 

"Assistant  Directors 
"Sec.  24.  Not  to  exceed  four  Assistant  Di- 
rectors may  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advlcn  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. They  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $20,000  per  annum.  They  shall  per- 
form such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers  as 
the  Director  may  prescribe. 

"Bureaus,  offices,  and  divisions 
"Sec.  26.  The  Director,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  may  establish 
within  the  Agency  such  bureaus,  offices,  and 
divisions  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under  this 
Act,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  an  Office 
of  the  General  Counsel. 

"General  Advisory  Committee 
"Sec.  26.  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  may  ap- 
point a  General  Advisory  Committee  of  not 
to  exceed  fifteen  members  to  advise  the  Di- 
rector on  arms  control  and  disarmament 
policy  and  activities.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  as  Chairman. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  may  receive 
the  compensation  and  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses specified  for  consultants  by  section 
41(d)  of  this  Act.  The  Committee  shall 
meet  at  least  twice  each  year.  It  shall  from 
time  to  time  advise  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  Disarmament  Direc- 
tor respecting  matters  affecting  arms  control, 
disarmament,  and  world  peace. 

"HTLE  m — ruNcnoNi 
"Research 
"Sec.  31.  The  Director  U  authorized  and 
directed  to  exercise  his  powers  In  such  man- 


ner as  to  Insure  the  acquisition  of  a  fund 
of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  con- 
cerning disarmament.  To  this  end,  the  Di- 
rector is  authorized  and  directed,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  (1)  to  Insure  the 
conduct  of  research,  development,  and  other 
studies  In  the  field  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament:  (2)  to  make  arrangements 
(Including  contracts,  agreements,  and 
grants)  for  the  conduct  of  research,  devel- 
opment, and  other  studies  in  the  field  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament  by  private  or 
public  institutions  or  persons:  and  (3)  to 
coordinate  the  research,  development,  and 
other  studies  conducted  In  the  field  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  by  or  for  other 
Government  agencies  in  accordance  with 
procedures  established  under  section  35  of 
this  Act.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act,  the  Director  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  make  full  use 
of  available  facilities.  Government  and  pri- 
vate. The  authority  of  the  Director  with 
respect  to  research,  development,  and  other 
studies  shall  be  limited  to  participation  In 
the  following  insofar  as  they  relate  to  arms 
control  and  disarmament: 

"(a)  the  detection.  Identification,  inspec- 
tion, monitoring,  limitation,  reduction,  con- 
trol, and  elimination  of  armed  forces  and 
armaments.  Including  thermonuclear,  nu- 
clear, missile,  conventional,  bacteriological, 
chemical,   and  radiological   weapons; 

"(b)  the  techniques  and  systems  of  de- 
tecting, identifying,  inspecting,  and  moni- 
toring of  tests  of  nuclear,  thermonuclear, 
and  other  weapons; 

"(c)  the  analysis  of  national  budgets, 
levels  of  industrial  production,  and  economic 
Indicators  to  determine  the  amounts  spent 
by  various  countries  for  armaments; 

"(d)  the  control,  reduction,  and  elimina- 
tion of  armed  forces  and  armaments  in 
space,  in  areas  on  and  beneath  the  earth's 
surface,  and  in  the  underwater  regions; 

"(e)  the  structure  and  operation  of  inter- 
national control  and  other  organizations 
useful  for  arms   control  and  disarmament; 

"(f)  the  training  of  scientists,  technicians, 
and  other  personnel  for  manning  the  con- 
trol systems  which  may  be  created  by  inter- 
national arms  control  and  disarmament 
agreements; 

"(g)  the  reduction  and  elimination  of  the 
danger  of  war  resulting  from  accident,  mis- 
calculation, or  possible  surprise  attack.  In- 
cluding (but  not  limited  to)  improvements 
In  the  methods  of  communications  between 
nations; 

"(h)  the  economic  and  political  conse- 
quences of  arms  control  and  disarmament, 
including  the  problems  of  readjustment 
arising  In  Industry  and  the  reallocation  of 
national  resources; 

"(I)  the  aims  control  and  disarmament 
Implications  of  foreign  and  national  se- 
curity policies  of  the  United  States  with  a 
view  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  signif- 
icance of  such  policies  for  the  achievement 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament; 

"(J)  the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  implications  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament proposals  with  a  view  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  effect  of  such  pro- 
posals upon  national  security  and  foreign 
policy; 

"(k)  methods  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  during  different  stages 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament; 

"(1)  the  scientific,  economic,  political, 
legal,  social,  psychological,  military,  and 
technological  factors  related  to  the  preven- 
tion of  war  with  a  view  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  how  the  basic  structure  of  a 
lasting  peace  may  be  established; 

"(m)  such  related  problems  as  the  Director 
may  determine  to  be  In  need  of  research, 
development,  or  study  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  provlslotu  of  this  Act. 


"Patents 


"Sec.  32.  All  research  within  the  United 
States  contracted  for,  sponsored,  cospon- 
sored,  or  authorized  under  authority  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  provided  for  In  such  manner 
that  all  information  as  to  uses,  products, 
processes,  patents,  and  other  developments 
resulting  from  such  research  developed  by 
Government  expenditure  wUl  (with  such  ex- 
ceptions and  limitations.  If  any,  as  the  Di- 
rector may  find  to  be  necessary  in  the  public 
Interest)  be  available  to  the  general  public. 
This  subsection  shall  not  be  so  construed 
as  to  deprive  the  owner  of  any  background 
patent  relating  thereto  of  such  rights  as  he 
may  have  thereunder. 

"Policy  formulation 
"Sec.  33.  The  Director  U  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  for  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  heads  of  such 
other  Government  agencies,  as  the  President 
may  determine,  recommendations  concerning 
United  States  arms  control  and  disarmament 
policy:  Provided,  hotoever.  That  no  action 
shall  be  taken  under  this  or  any  other  law 
that  will  obligate  the  United  States  to  dis- 
arm or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the  Armed  Forces 
or  armaments  of  the  United  States,  except 
pursuant  to  the  treaty  making  power  of  the 
President  under  the  Constitution  or  unless 
authorized  by  further  affirmative  legislation 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Negotiations  and  related  functions 

"Sec.  34.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State — 

"(a)  the  Director,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting negotiations  concerning  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  or  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  any  other  authority  given  him 
bf  this  Act,  may  (1)  consult  and  communi- 
cate with  or  direct  the  consultation  and  com- 
mimication  with  representatives  of  other  na- 
tions or  of  International  organizations  and 
(2)  communicate  in  the  name  of  the  Secre- 
tary with  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

"(b)  the  Director  shall  perform  functions 
pursuant  to  section  2(c)  of  Reorganization 
Plan  8  of  1953  with  resp>ect  to  providing  to 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  of- 
ficial United  States  positions  and  policy  on 
arms  control  and  disarmament  matters  for 
dissemination  abroad. 

"(c)  the  Director  is  authorized  (1)  to  for- 
mulate plans  and  make  preparations  for  the 
establishment,  operation,  and  funding  of  In- 
spection and  control  systems  which  may  be- 
come part  of  the  United  States  arms  control 
and  disarmament  activities,  and  (2)  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  to  put  into  effect,  direct,  or 
otherwise  assume  United  States  responsibility 
foj-  such  systems. 

"Coordination 

"Sec.  35.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
establish  procedures  to  (1)  assure  coopera- 
tion, consultation,  and  a  continuing  exchange 
of  information  between  the  Agency  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunission,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  other  affected 
Government  agencies,  in  all  significant 
aspects  of  United  States  arms  control  and 
disarmament  policy  and  related  matters.  In- 
cluding current  and  prospective  policies, 
plans,  and  programs,  (2)  resolve  differences 
of  opinion  between  the  Director  and  such 
other  agencies  which  cannot  be  resolved 
through  consultation,  and  (3)  provide  for 
presentation  to  the  President  of  recommen- 
dations of  the  Director  with  respect  to  such 
differences,  when  such  differences  Involve 
major  matters  of  policy  and  cannot  be  re- 
solved  through  consultation. 

"TITLE    IV— GENERAL    PSOVISIONS 

"General  authority 

"Sec.  41.  In  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions, the  Director  Is  authorized  to^ 

"(a)  utilize  or  employ  the  services,  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  or  facilities  of  any  other 
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OoTemment  agency,  with  the  consent  of  the 
agency  concerned,  to  perform  such  func- 
tion* on  behalf  of  the  Agency  as  may  appear 
desirable.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  this  section 
that  the  Director  rely  upon  the  Department 
of  State  for  general  administrative  services 
In  the  United  States  and  abroad  to  the  extent 
agreed  upon  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Director.  Any  Government  agency 
la  authorized,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  to  transfer  to  or  to  receive 
from  the  Director,  without  reimbursement, 
supplies  and  equipment  other  than  adminis- 
trative supplies  Of  equipment.  Transfer  or 
receipt  of  excess  property  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,    as    amended; 

"(b)  appoint  officers  and  employees.  In- 
cluding attorneys,  for  the  Agency  In  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  service  laws  and  fix  their 
compensation  In  Euxordance  with  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended: 

"(c)  enter  into  agreements  with  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  including  the  military  de- 
partments through  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
under  which  officers  or  employees  of  such 
agencies  may  be  detailed  to  the  Agency  for 
the  performance  of  service  pursuant  to  this 
Act  without  (x-ejudice  to  the  status  or  ad- 
vancement of  such  officers  or  employees  with- 
in their  own  agencies; 

"(d)  procTire  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof.  Including 
stenographic  reporting  services,  as  author- 
ized by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  Aug\ist  2, 
1946  (6  V.3.C.  55a),  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  diem  for  Individuals,  and  to  pay 
In  connection  therewith  travel  expenses  of 
individuals,  including  transportation  and 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  reg^llar  places  of  busi- 
ness, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  said  Act, 
as  amended  (5  n.S.C.  73b-2) :  Provided.  That 
no  such  individual  shall  be  employed  for 
more  than  one  hundred  days  In  any  fiscal 
year  unless  the  President  certifies  that  em- 
ployment of  such  individual  in  excess  of 
such  number  of  days  Is  necessary  in  the  na- 
tional interest:  And  provided  farther.  That 
such  contracts   may   be  renewed   anniially; 

"(e)  employ  Individuals  of  outstanding 
ability  without  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  710(b)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2160),  and  regulations  issued 
thereunder; 

"(f)  establish  advisory  boards  to  advise 
with  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Di- 
rector on  United  States  arms  control  and 
disarmament  policy  and  activities.  The 
members  of  such  boards  may  receivs  the 
compensation  and  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses specified  for  consultants  by  section 
41(d)    of  thU  Act; 

**(g)  delegate,  as  appropriate,  to  the  Dep- 
uty Director  or  other  officers  of  the  Agency, 
•ny  authority  confmred  upon  th«  Director 
1»y  th«  proTlsloni  of  this  Act;  and 

"(h)  make,  promulgatt,  iMuc,  rcMlnd, 
ftiMl  aiiMnd  tuoh  ntlM  and  rtgulfttloni  m 
iii«y  b«  n«e«MNiry  or  dMtf iiM«  to  tti«  tMf«lM 
of  any  authortty  tonttttM  upon  thf  D1fM< 
tor  by  th«  pfmi»\otM  of  thia  Aft, 

"fmtiiin  gfti'irt  Mtttfft  §n4  »t»g  ttgititti 
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•'Contract!  or  expendituret 
"Sec.  43.  Ths  President  may.  In  advance, 
exempt  actions  <rf  the  Director  from  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  contracts  or  ex- 
penditures of  Government  funds  whenever 
he  determines  that  such  action  U  essential 
In  the  Interest  of  United  SUtes  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  and  security  policy. 
"Conflict  0/  interest  and  dual  compenaation 
law3 
"Sec.  44.  The  members  of  the  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  created  by  section  26  of 
this  Act.  and  the  members  of  the  advisory 
boards,  the  consultants,  and  the  Individuals 
of    outstanding    ability    employed    without 
compensation,  all  of  which  are  provided  in 
section   41   of   this   Act.   may  serve  as  such 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
281.  283,  284,  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99),  or  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  imposing  restrictions,  requirements, 
or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  employment  of 
individuals,  the  performance  of  services,  or 
the  payment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in 
connection   with   any   claim,   proceeding,   or 
matter  involving  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, except  insofar  as  such  provisions  of 
law  may  prohibit  any  such  Indlvidiial  from 
receiving  compensation  from  a  sovirce  other 
than  a  nonprofit  educational  institution  In 
resp>ect  of  any  particular  matter  in  which  the 
Agency  Is  directly  Interested.    Nor  shall  svich 
service  be  considered  as  employment  or  hold- 
ing of  office  or  position  bringing  such  indi- 
vidual within  the  provisions  of  section  13  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act   (6  U.S.C. 
2263) ,  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932. 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a) .  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral  law  limiting  the  reemployment  of  re- 
tired officers  or  employees  or  governing  the 
simultaneous  receipt   of   compensation  and 
retired  pay  or  annuities. 

"Security  requirements 

"Sac.  45.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish 
such  aecuzlty  and  loyalty  requirements,  re- 
strictions, and  safeguards  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary in  the  Interest  of  the  national  secu- 
rity and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  Director  shall  arrange  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  the  conduct  of 
full-field  background  security  and  loyalty 
investigations  of  all  the  Agency's  officers, 
employees,  consultants,  persons  detailed 
from  other  Government  agencies,  members 
of  its  General  Advisory  Committee,  advisory 
boards,  contractors  and  subcontractors,  and 
their  officers  and  employees,  actual  or  pro- 
spective. In  the  event  the  investigation  dis- 
closes Information  indicating  that  the  per- 
son Investigated  may  be  or  may  become  a 
security  risk,  or  may  be  of  doubtful  loyalty, 
the  report  of  the  investigation  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation for  a  full-field  Investigation.  The 
final  results  of  all  such  Investigations  shall 
b«  turned  over  to  the  Director  for  final  de- 
itlon.  No  ptnon  shall  b«  permitted 
on  dutf  M  MMh  an  officer,  employM, 
oonsultant,  or  memtMr  of  advisory  eommlt' 
tM  or  board,  at  pttrsuant  to  any  tuflh  dotail, 
and  no  tntiitnctnt  or  nubeanlrnfUit,  nr  of* 
n««r  or  tmpUffPt  ihttptjl  shall  b«  MrmittMl 
to  h«t«  Me§M  id  Mf  «tM«tll«i  iM/ormilMi, 

UnUi    IM   fhMll    lM««    HmM    lfttMMfftt«4    In 

-— 1  with  tf* 


ti^HuwiH§  •wtH'^rHf  Hi  TfM  MMMrMf 
(^•MM«  ut  IM  (M<^»t«fr  »t  nun*  unim 
IM  forftf n  MtfviM  Am*,  at  1*44,  m  *m«fMl«f, 
ii)  Ui»  i»MtlM#ltf  avaUatoU  la  tto«  MMorHAff 
ttMMr  Mr  otHMT  |>ruvisU»n  of  l*«r  fwrt*inlnff 
»p—HMiUy,  or  fMMraU^  tppllMM*,  to  Mi«ti 
omc*n  or  MnplofrMs,  and  (f )  tbo  ftutbortty 
of  the  BoMd  of  ror«l«n  Borfloo  pursuant  to 
tlM  ForolgB  tervlM  Act  of  IMf.  as  amended. 


MtmUmM  with  tHi«  ihih«0t'i\m  'nn^  th« 

iWfl#f  tlltf  MMW  fffMfl  If  IjH  •  Uttllllf     MMB  ItlVtipl  ( 


cles  having  th«  hlghMt  aocurlty  reatrictlono 
with  respect  to  persons  In  such  category. 

"(b)  The  Atomic  Energy  Conunlaslon  may 
authorize  any  of  lU  employees,  or  employeee 
oi  any  contractor,  prospective  contractor,  li- 
censee, or  prospective  licensee  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  or  any  other  person  au- 
thorized to  have  access  to  Restricted  DaU 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  under 
section  3166  of  title  42,  to  permit  the  Di- 
rector or  any  officer,  employee,  consultant, 
person  detailed  from  other  Government 
agencies,  member  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  or  of  an  advisory  board  estab- 
Ushed  pursuant  to  seel  ion  41(f),  contractor. 
subcontractor,  prospective  contractor,  or 
prospective  subcontractor,  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  such  contractor,  subcontractor, 
prospective  contractor,  or  prosp)ectlve  sub- 
contractor, to  have  access  to  Restricted  Data 
which  is  required  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  and  so  certified  by  the  Director,  but 
only  if  (1)  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  determined.  In  accordance  with  the 
established  personnel  security  procedures 
and  standards  of  the  Commission,  that  per- 
mitting such  Individual  to  have  access  to 
such  Restricted  Data  will  not  endanger  the 
common  defense  and  security,  and  (2)  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  finds  that  the 
established  personnel  and  other  security  pro- 
cedures and  standards  of  the  Agency  are  ade- 
quate and  in  reasonable  conformity  to  the 
standards  established  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  under  section  2165  of  title  42, 
including  those  for  Interim  clearance  In  sub- 
section (b)  thereof.  Any  Individual  granted 
access  to  such  Restricted  Data  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  may  exchange  such  data  with 
any  Individual  who  (A)  Is  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  or  a  memtar 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  an  officer  or  «n- 
ployee  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  or  a  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor of  any  such  department,  agency, 
or  armed  force,  or  an  officer  or  employee  of 
any  such  contractor  or  subcontractor,  and 
(B)  has  been  authorized  to  have  acoeea  to 
Restricted  Data  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 2163  or  2455  of  title  42. 

"Comptroller  General  audit 

"Sac.  46.  No  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  avalUble  for 
payment  under  any  contract  with  the  Di- 
rector, negotiated  without  advertising,  ex- 
except  contracts  with  any  foreign  govern- 
ment. International  organization  or  any! 
agency  thereof,  unless  such  contract  In- 
cludes a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  his  duly  authorized  repreeentatlves  ahall. 
until  the  expiration  of  three  years  after 
final  payment,  have  access  to  and  the  right 
to  examine  any  directly  pertinent  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the  con- 
tractor or  any  of  his  subcontractors  engaged 
In  the  performance  of,  and  involving  trans- 
actions reUtod  to  MMli  aontrMte  or  sub- 
oontraoU;  Pro9i49d,  hoover,  That  no 
moneys  so  appropriated  shall  be  avnllablt 
for  osyment  under  tuoh  oontract  wbioh  in- 
^1udM  ••#  ffotlslons  prseludlng  an  atMllt 
by  th«  Q9tm%\  Aeeounting  Offlee  ni  tokl 
tfifMMifmi  tifi4«r  MMli  McilfMi)  And  pf§» 
irt4§4  fwihif,  TiNM  MUMlf  !•  IM«  MtfllM 

if  MB' 


traiiseeiHiii  «n 

VflW    wrww    fWI 


tmH  t^»  In  thu  •Hhmmm  timim  u 

\m  Mrtfifent  «n4  the  mvwMfMlMi  §(  mmH 

Crttm*  tor  »wH  fWfmM  •Mil  im|  M 
«  intensive  or  eompleu,  than  in  tlM  mm 
of  fueb  elearanee  of  person*  la  •  Mrr*> 
•pontflng  oatofory  under  the  seeurtty  pr»> 
ceduree  of  the  Oovemment  ageney  or  Afen- 


A^^ttttyiMAc 


"•W;  «T'  (•)  HM  UPHtOi  §HHH  DlM#IMM 
m«nl  A4iiiliilMrition,  together  with  Ite  rM* 
ofde,  propMtf,  personnel,  and  fun4e,  li 
tifbj  tnnalrnna  to  ttie  Ageney.  The  Ap* 
proprUtlone  »nd  unocpended  belaneM  of  ftp* 
proprUtlons  traneferred  purtuMt  to  tbli 
eubMotton  ttuU  be  ftTftllAbl*  for  nptodl- 
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ture  for  any  and  all  objects  of  expenditure 
authorized  by  this  Act,  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  apportionment  under  sec- 
tion 665  of  title  81. 

"(b)  The  President,  by  Executive  order, 
may  transfer  to  the  Director  any  activities 
or  facilltlee  of  any  Government  agency 
which  relate  primarily  to  arms  control  and 
ill— mil n lent.  In  connection  with  any  such 
transfer,  the  President  may  under  this  sec- 
tion or  other  applicable  authority,  provide 
for  appropriate  transfers  of  records,  prop- 
erty, civilian  personnel,  and  funds.  No 
transfer  shall  be  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion until  (1)  a  full  and  complete  report 
ooncmnnlng  the  nature  and  effect  of  such 
proposed  transfer  has  been  transmitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress,  and  (2)  the 
first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  regu- 
lar session  of  the  Congress  following  the 
date  of  receipt  of  such  report  by  the  Con- 
grees  has  expired  without  adoption  by  either 
House  of  the  Congress  of  a  resolution  stat- 
ing that  such  House  does  not  favcM-  such 
transfer.  The  prooadures  preacribed  in  title 
II  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  ahall 
apply  to  any  euch  resolution. 

"U$e  of  fund* 
"Szc.  48.  Appropriations  made  to  the  Di- 
rector for  the  purpoaes  of  this  Act,  and  trans- 
fers of  fxinds  to  htm  by  other  Government 
agencies  for  such  purposes,  shall  be  available 
to  him  to  exercise  any  authority  granted  him 
by  thU  Act.  Including,  without  limitation. 
expenses  of  printing  and  binding  without 
regard  to  the  provisloiu  of  section  11  of  the 
Act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  UB.C.  Ill);  pur- 
chaee  or  hire  of  one  passenger  motor  vehicle 
for  the  ofilclal  use  oX  the  Director  without 
regard  to  the  limitations  contained  in  sec- 
tion 78(c)  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code;  entertainment  and  official  courtesies 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  appropriation; 
expenditiires  for  training  and  study,  ex- 
penditures In  connection  with  participation 
In  international  conferences  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act;  and  expenses  In  connection  with 
travel  of  personnel  outside  the  United  States, 
including  transportation  expenses  of  de- 
pendents, household  goods,  and  personal  ef- 
fects, and  expenses  authorized  by  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 

"Appropriation 

"Sec.  49.  (a)  TTiere  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  tlO.OOO.OOO 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  allocated  or  transferred  to 
any  agency  for  carrying  out  the  purpores  of 
this  Act.  Sxich  funds  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  in  accordance 
with  authority  granted  in  this  Act.  or  under 
authority  governing  the  activities  of  the 
agencies  to  which  such  fund*  are  allocated 
or  transferred. 

"Mepori  to  Confre$$ 

"ffc  M  The  Dlrsctor  shall  tubmlt  to  the 
Resident,  for  tranntnlttnl  to  the  OongreM, 
not  tator  than  ^entiary  «1  of  eaeh  fHtt,  • 
Mpari  0onMrnifif  Mtttutee  or  the  AfnMpy," 

AMI  the  fMMM  AgTM  t«  tlM  MIM. 
AfBMi    MM    tittd    to    f#Ml     M     MUfWii 

"An  kii  it  MiMbtmh  *  Vfitidi  §Mm  Anm 

VUMMtt  ■  Uaaitlm 
CMMI WW  /,  i4M«#M, 
W/lf  W«  U  HAVff/ 

J*Nlf  fTAMIMMr, 
HoM»r  H,  NVMPNMf , 

ftruAfff  fffMiMoyoN, 

■OtniKII  B.  HlCKtMLOOrW, 

Manager!  on  the  Part  of  tht  ttn^tt. 

cnrxx — uaa 
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The  manager*  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  9118)  to  eetobllsh  a 
United  States  Arms  Control  Agency  submit 
the  following  statement  In  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report : 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House 
bin  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted 
a  substitute  amendment.  The  Senate  also 
amended  the  tlte  of  the  bill.  The  commit- 
tee of  conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute 
for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment.  Except  for  clarifying,  clerical, 
and  neeeaaary  conforming  changes,  the  differ- 
ences are  noted  below : 

SHOBT   TTTLE     (SEC.     1) 

The  House  bill  carried  the  short  Utle 
"Arms  Control  Act."  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  the  short  title  "Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  for  World  Peace  and 
Security." 

The  conunlttee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  language  with  an  amendment  so  that 
the  short  title  reads  "Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act",  and  made  a  conforming 
change  In  the  long  title  of  the  bill.  The 
aequence  of  the  words  In  the  title  indlcHtes 
that  arms  control  Is  the  first  step  toward 
the  ultimate  objective  of  disarmament. 

PTTBPosz    (sac.  a) 

The  statements  of  purpose  contained  In 
the  House  bill  and  Senate  amendment  were 
similar  In  most  respects. 

The  Senate  amendment,  however,  con- 
tained the  sentence  "Arms  control  and  dis- 
armament policy,  being  an  Important  aspect 
of  foreign  policy,  must  be  consistent  with  na- 
tional security  policy  as  a  whole." 

The  House  did  not  contain  such  a  state- 
ment. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  inclusion  of  this  sentence  In 
the  statement  of  puri>08e  as  amplifying  and 
clarifying  the  purpose  of  the  House  bill. 

OEriMmONS     (SEC.    3) 

Subsection  3(a)  of  the  House  bill  defined 
the  term  "dlsannament." 

Subsection  3(a)  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  a  definition  of  the  phrase 
"arms  control  and  disarmament." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
broadened  the  definition  contained  in  the 
House  bill  to  include  the  term  "arms  con- 
trol" as  well  as  "disarmament."  In  all  other 
respects  the  definition  contained  in  the 
Hoiise  bill  was  retained. 

trWITED  STATCS  ARMS  CONTaOI.  AOENCT    (ZZC.  91) 

The  House  bill  (sec.  21)  provided  for  the 
estabiuhment  of  the  "United  States  Arms 
Control   Agency." 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
establishment  within  the  Department  of 
State  of  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
"United  States  Arms  Control  and  Dlsartn»« 
ment  Afeney  Un  World  Pesoc  and  Heettrlty." 

The  cnmmSiiw  at  «otif«ten«e  ntyepted  tlM 
MottM  lAnftMM  with  «n  •(nendinent  dMif' 
IMMihf  MM  A§9n§f  M  ih«  "VflllMl  itdiM 
AffiM  OwtirH  Mt4  tiumntuttmM  A§ftuf"  Ut 
mumm  m  mm  tM$  tf  Mm  Mi  m  iffMi  iv 

mf  vnv  wfnrnrww  vv  wivotvINVi 

MMfMi  tan,  Ml 

TM  n»m9  mnmmi4H  fm  Mm  Mt«iHM>)' 

flMf»i  yf  *  VmiMl  ifAlM  AfflM  O^tft/l  AflMMf 

m  MwportMit  rMfM«t«  but  h»rlfif  •  fpMMI 

MUl   flMM    r*l«tl«H)ehlp    Uj   tn#  iMMtMf  of 

Wlwr 

tAklMbment  of  »  United  ftUtM  Arms  Cun' 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency  for  World 
Feaoe  and  Security  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  under  the 


supenrlsion  and  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  conunlttee  of  conference  agreed  to  a 
compromise,  revising  the  first  two  sentences 
of  section  22  defining  the  status  of  the  Di- 
rector  as  follows; 

"The  Agency  shaU  be  headed  by  a  Direc- 
tor, who  shall  serve  as  the  principal  adviser 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President 
on  arms  control  and  disarmament  matters. 
In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act  the 
Director  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  have  primary  responsi- 
bility within  the  Government  for  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  matters  as  defined  in 
this  Act." 

In  accepting  this  language,  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  t>elleve  that  they 
have  retained  the  essential  aspects  of  the 
Hotise  bill  that  the  Director  of  the  Agency  be 
assured  of  direct  access  to  the  President 
when  necessary  and  that  he  have  sufficient 
authority  and  Independence  to  deal  directly 
with  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, on  matters  not  falling  within  the  c(»n- 
petence  of  the  Department  of  State. 

BTTRXATTS,     OITICZB.     AKD     DIVISIONS      (8ZC.     ZS> 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  Director  to 
establish  within  the  Agency  such  bureaus, 
offices,  and  divisions  as  he  determined  to  be 
necessary.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  an 
Office  of  the  General  Cotmsel. 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  26)  gave 
comparable  authority  to  the  Director  with 
the  requirement  that  It  be  exercised  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  that  only  "program  and 
staff"  bureaus,  offices,  and  divisions  could 
be  established.  The  Senate  provision  also 
made  reference  to  an  Office  of  Public  Affairs 
In  addition  to  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel. 

The  conunlttee  of  conference  agreed  to 
the  House  language  with  an  amendment  re- 
quiring that  the  authority  of  the  Director 
under  this  section  be  exercised  "under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State." 

PATXNTS     (SEC.    82) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment included  provisions  (sec.  32)  intended 
to  prevent  the  commercial  exploitation  of 
Inventions  resulting  from  research  financed 
by  the  American  taxpayer.  The  provision  in 
the  House  bill  was  based  on  the  patent 
provision  in  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  and  the  provision  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment was  similar  to  the  patent  provision 
of  the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Program  Act. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  compromise  foUovkrlng  more  pre- 
cisely the  langiiage  of  the  Saline  Water 
Converaion  Program  Act,  except  that  the 
words  "as  to"  were  Inserted  to  make  dear 
that  Information  as  to  usee,  products,  proc- 
see  as.  patenu.  and  other  developmenu  was 
required  to  be  made  available  to  the  general 
public  rather  than  that  the  lUMs,  products, 
processes,  patents,  and  other  devel(;pmetits 
would  themselves  be  made  avallablt  to  the 
gthCTBl  public. 

The  lAflgUNge  agfMd  to  by  the  comffliHM 
Mf  tfont(nm(f§  «hmiM  jrfoi«e4  th«  }h<b1l«  ln< 
t«rMt  Iff  pniPtiU  fMMltlfif  tffm  fmrnrtUt 
lifl«fMMl  MH4Mf  Miif  srogfum  whiM  pffrtm' 
ttt§  i  ftmtfMty'i  fi|ln#  t^  tMMitfrmffNf  m< 

fOrwMvMfrP/  IPrMIMMi/  MM  (MSMMf  wHtH  tn* 
IfftfMtf  §f  Mm  MJPMNHMffff  91  IM  mmifUHttf'i 

9wn  funa, 

PPfcWf  FPSMVMflMr  <Mf,  Hi 
TSv  vMNM  SMI  (Me/  Ml  #MNMf|gMI  MM 

ilTMtMl  Mm  DUrmior^  Mm  Acmmt  is  pra* 

Mf#  far  tiM  fTMldent,  tUe  OtcnUtff  of 
m»t;  arid  Mm  Mtde  of  other  OovMrMMitt 
•f*n£le«  racommiendMtlons  (xmeernlng  VM, 
dUarmament  polMf,  It  ftlso  eonuUMi  • 
proviso  ktatlnff: 

'Provided,  howtver,  TMt  no  action  shall 
be  taken  under  this  or  any  other  law  that 
will  obligate  the  United  States  to  disarm 
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or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the  armed  forces  or 
armaments  of  the  United  States  except  pur- 
suant to  the  treaty  making  power  of  the 
President  under  the  Constitution  or  unless 
authorized  by  further  affirmative  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

The  Senate  amendment  assigned  to  the 
Director  similar  responsibility  with  the  re- 
quirement that  the  EMrector  exercise  such 
responsibility  under  the  supervtelon  and  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  did 
not  Include  language  similar  to  the  proviso 
contained  In  the  House  bill. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  accepted  the  pro- 
viso with  the  understanding  that  Its  lan- 
guage does  not  Interfere  In  any  way  with 
the  President's  authority  to  control  the 
size  of  U.8.  Armed  Porces  under  existing 
law. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
concurred  In  this  Interpretation  of  the  pro- 
viso. 

mSCOTIATlONS  AND  RELATED  rUKCTTONS   (SEC.  34) 

Section  34  of  the  House  bill  provided  that 
negotiations  and  related  functions  would  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Senate  amendment 
referred  only  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
flrst  two  functions  listed  In  section  34  of  the 
House  bill  are  traditionally  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  who  acts  under  the  direction 
of  the  President.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  therefore  accepted  the  language 
of  the  Senate  ;  mendment. 

COORDINATION     (SEC.    3S) 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  provisions  relating  to  procedures 
for  coordinating  the  Agency  with  other  gov- 
ernmental departments  and  agencies  which 
were  Identical,  except  that  the  House  bill 
made  reference  to  "differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Director"  and  other  agencies  while 
the  Senate  amendment  referred  to  "differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  the  Department  of 
State"  and  other  agencies. 

In  view  of  the  compromise  agreed  to  with 
respect  to  the  relationship  of  the  Director 
of  the  Agency  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
to  the  President  (sec.  22)  the  committee  of 
conference  accepted  the  reference  to  the  Di- 
rector contained  In  the  House  bill  and  added 
a  third  clause  to  section  35,  authorized  the 
President  to  establish  procedures  by  which 
the  Director  of  the  Agency  may  go  direct  to 
the  President  when  differences  on  Important 
policy  matters  arise  among  agencies. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  that  these  procedures 
would  provide  that  whenever  the  Director 
of  the  Agency  might  have  occasion  to  go  di- 
rect to  the  President,  the  heads  of  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  concerned  would 
have  knowledge  of  the  occasion  and  an  op- 
portunity to  present  their  views  on  the  Issue 
Involved. 

szcDRrrr  requixements   (sec.  4S) 

Section  45  of  the  House  bill  and  section 
44  of  the  Senate  amendment  provided  for 
security  procedures  applicable  to  all  em- 
ployees of  the  Agency.  In  the  House  bill  the 
Director  was  given  responsibility  to  estab- 
lish the  necessary  security  and  loyalty  re- 
quirements. The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation was  made  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  full  field  background  security  and  loyalty 
Investigations  of  all  the  Agency's  officers, 
employees,  consultants,  persons  detailed 
from  other  Government  agencies,  members 
of  Its  Oeneral  Advisory  Committee,  advisory 
boards,  contractors  and  subcontractors  and 
their  officers  and  employees,  actual  or  pro- 
spective. It  fxirther  provided  that  the  FBI 
report  would  Indicate  If  any  investigation 
disclosed  "that  the  person  Investigated  may 
be  or  may  become  a  security  risk,  or  may 
be  of  doubUul  loyalty.' 


The  Senate  amendment  conferred  respon- 
sibility upon  the  Agency  for  seciulty  re- 
quirements. Any  derogatory  Information 
developed  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Office 
of  Security  of  the  Department  of  State  for 
final  determination. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment  with 
amendments  which  substituted  "Director" 
for  "Agency"  and  made  the  initial  conduct 
of  the  full  field  Investigation  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Should  this  investigation  disclose  Informa- 
tion which  indicates  that  the  person  may 
be  or  may  become  a  security  risk  or  may  be 
of  doubtful  loyalty,  the  report  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  will  then  be  turned  over 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  a 
final  full  field  Investigation. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  that 
the  Initial  investigation  should  be  performed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  that 
the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation would  be  used  only  when  Infor- 
mation was  disclosed  Indicating  that  the 
person  investigated  may  be  or  may  become 
a  security  risk,  or  may  be  of  doubtful  loyalty. 
Further,  the  committee  of  conference  recog- 
nized that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion should  not  be  required  to  evaluate  the 
facts  disclosed  by  its  investigation.  This 
determination  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Director.  The  amended  language  estab- 
lishes procediues  similar  to  those  provided 
In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  employees  and  other  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Agency. 

The  requirement  In  the  House  that  all 
reports  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Director 
for  final  determination  was  deleted  since 
the  same  section  already  required  that  no 
person  shall  be  permitted  to  perform  serv- 
ices or  have  access  to  classified  Information 
until  he  shall  have  been  Investigated,  the 
report  turned  over  to  the  Director,  and  the 
Director  "shall  have  determined  that  such 
person  Is  not  a  security  risk  or  of  doubtful 
loyalty." 

The  committee  of  conference  also  agreed 
to  delete  the  phrase  "to  perform  any  services 
under  the  contract  or"  which  appeared  in 
the  sentence  beginning  "No  person  *  ♦  •". 
The  committee  of  conference  recognized  the 
rigidity  of  the  requirement  and  agreed  to  Its 
deletion.  This  phrase  would  have  required 
a  full  field  investigation  of  contractor  offi- 
cers or  employees  even  on  a  contract  which 
Involved  no  classified  Information  whatever. 
These  investigations  frequently  cost  as  much 
as  $800  per  Individual  and  take  from  2  to 
9  months  to  complete.  Thus,  an  unclassified 
95,000  contract  involving  the  Incidental  serv- 
ices of  perhaps  a  doeen  people  over  a  2-month 
period  might  cost  an  additional  $2,400  and 
be  delayed  for  perhaps  9  months. 

TRANsrsa  or  AcmvmEs  and  rACiLmxs  to 

AGKNCT   (SBC.  47(b)) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  author- 
ization for  the  President  by  Executive  order 
to  transfer  any  "activities"  or  "facilities" 
of  any  Government  agency  which  relates 
primarily  to  disarmament. 

The  House  bill  contained  similar  authority 
respecting  the  transfer  of  "activities"  but 
did  not  specify  "facilities." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language  In  recognition 
that  the  President  may  wish  to  transfer 
"facilities"  to  the  new  Agency  at  some  future 
date. 

The  committee  of  conference  believes  that 
adequate  protection  against  abuse  Is  con- 
tained elsewhere  in  the  section  since  the 
facility  would  have  to  relate  primarily  "to 
arms  control  or  disarmament"  and  also  either 
House  of  Congress  could  prevent  the  transfer 
by  resolution. 


The  title  was  amended  to  include  the  word 
"facility"  In  order  to  conform  to  provisions 
of  the  section. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Clement  J.  Zablocxi. 
Watne  L.  Hats. 
Frances  P.  Bolton, 
Walteb  H.  Judo. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
9118)  to  establish  a  U.S.  Arms  Control 
Agency,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arms  Control  Agency 
bill  passed  by  the  House  differed  from 
the  bill  approved  by  the  Senate  in  two 
major  respects.  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant was  tliat  the  House  bill  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  what  should  be 
most  accurately  described  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  with  a  special  relation- 
ship to  the  Department  of  State,  while 
the  Senate  bill  placed  the  new  Agency 
within  the  Department  of  State  and 
made  its  Director  an  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  The  other  major  difference 
was  that  the  name  given  the  new  Agency 
in  the  House  bill  was  the  "U.S.  Arms 
Control  Agency"  and  the  name  given  to 
the  new  Agency  in  the  Senate  bill  was 
the  'U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  World  Peace  and 
Security." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  were  able  to  retain  the  basic  con- 
cepts contained  in  the  House  bill  with 
respect  to  keeping  the  new  Agency  out- 
side the  Department  of  State  and  giving 
its  Director  direct  access  to  the  President 
when  necessary.  Certain  revisions  of 
language  were  agreed  to  to  clarify  the 
relationship  of  the  Director  of  the 
Agency  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to 
the  President,  but  the  bill  which  we  bring 
back  from  conference  does  not  make  the 
Agency  a  part  of  the  State  Department 
nor  does  it  provide  for  a  Director  who  is 
an  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

With  respect  to  the  name  of  the  new 
Agency  and  the  title  of  the  bill,  we  had 
to  agree  to  a  compromise  and  accepted 
the  name  "U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency."  The  words  "for 
World  Peace  and  Security"  contained  In 
the  Senate  title  were  eliminated.  In  my 
judgment  this  is  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise, and  in  view  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Congress  that  the 
inclusion  of  the  term  "Disarmament"  in 
the  title  does  not  indicate  that  the 
United  States  contemplates  unilateral 
disarmament  or  that  we  have  any  In- 
tention of  throwing  away  our  arms  in 
the  face  of  the  current  threat  to  our 
security. 

The  agreement  of  the  committee  of 
conference  to  the  establishment  of  the 
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new  Agency  out^de  the  Department  of 
State  resulted  in  the  acceptance  by  the 
conmiittee  of  confi;rence  of  most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  since  these 
provisions  had  been  written  to  apply 
to  an  agency  with  a  separate  existence, 
not  part  of  a  larger  department  or 
agency. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  agreed  to  compromise  language 
relating  to  patents.  The  patent  pro- 
vision contained  In  the  House  bill  fol- 
lowed closely  the  language  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  relating 
to  patents.  The  patent  language  in  the 
Senate  bill  was  based  on  the  patent 
provision  contained  in  the  Saline  Water 
Conversion  Act.  After  long  discussion, 
the  committee  of  conference  accepted  a 
compromise  follo'ving  more  precisely 
the  language  of  the  Saline  Water  Con- 
version Act,  except  that  the  words  "as 
to"  were  Inserted  to  make  clear  that 
Information  as  to  uses,  products,  proc- 
esses, patents,  ami  other  developments 
was  required  to  be  made  available  to  the 
general  public  rather  than  that  the  uses, 
products,  processes,  patents,  and  other 
developments  would  themselves  be  made 
available  to  the  general  public. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  believe  that  the  language  agreed 
to  should  protect  the  public  Interest  in 
patent")  resulting  from  research  fi- 
nanced under  this  program  while 
protecting  a  contriictor's  rights  to  back- 
ground Information,  processes,  and  sim- 
ilar data  obtained  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  contractor's  own  funds. 

The  provision  of  the  House  bill  relat- 
ing to  security  requirements  placed  a 
greater  burden  on  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  than  the  Bureau  was 
willing  to  accept,  and  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  were  persuaded 
by  the  FBI  to  require  FBI  investigations 
only  in  the  case  of  individuals  concern- 
ing whom  investigations  conducted  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  indicated 
may  be  or  may  become  a  security  risk, 
or  may  be  of  doubtful  loyalty. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  also  agreed  to  the  elimination  of 
langxiage  requlrlni  the  FBI  to  perform 
the  fimction  of  eviluatlon  of  the  reports 
on  its  investigations. 

A  phrase  requiring  full  Investigations 
of  persons  performing  services  under 
contract  even  when  such  persons  do  not 
have  access  to  any  classified  informa- 
tion was  also  deleted. 

The  other  chanties  in  the  House  bill 
which  were  agreed  to  were  in  the  nature 
of  clarifying  and  conforming  changes 
and  did  not  involve  significant  modifica- 
tion of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  vigorously  defended  the  House 
position  in  conference  and  have  brought 
back  a  bill  which  does  not  represent  any 
major  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  I  urge  the  approval  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Is  it  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  so-called  Foun- 
tain amendment  which  was  adopted  on 


the  floor  of  the  House  is  retained  in  the 
bUl? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Fountain  amend- 
ment to  section  33,  which  I  believe  is 
what  the  gentleman  is  referring  to.  was 
retained  in  the  conference.  It  is  exactly 
the  wording  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  I  congratulate 
the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  now  despite  all  the 
fine  words  we  heard  during  general  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  this  new  Agency  being  known 
only  as  the  Arms  Control  Agency,  the 
word  "Disarmament"  is  now  in  the  title; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  word  "Disarma- 
ment"  has  been  added  to  the  title.  The 
gentleman  knows  the  word  "Disarma- 
ment" was  included  in  the  House  bill 
and  was  defined  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  of  course.  Is  aware  that  the  word 
"Disarmament"  was  used  very  sparingly 
in  the  b(xly  of  the  House  bill,  but  it  was 
deUberately  held  out  of  the  title  in  the 
House  bill  as  the  hearings  indicated  jt 
would  be.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  how 
does  it  happen  that  this  capitulation 
came  about  and  the  word  "Disarma- 
ment" was  slipped  into  the  title  after  all 
the  arguments  we  heard  against  the  use 
of  the  word? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  House  conferees 
had  to  compromise  on  some  things.  The 
words  "for  World  Peace  and  Security" 
were  eliminated  from  the  Senate  title. 
All  of  the  House  title  is  retained  in  the 
title  of  the  bill  while  some  of  the  Senate 
title  was  stricken  out.  I  believe  this  is  a 
fair  compromise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  now  30  super- 
grade  and  scientific  and  professional 
jobs  allotted  to  the  new  Agency,  as  I 
understand,  instead  of  the  45  contained 
in  the  bill  originally? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  are  30  super- 
grade  positions  for  the  Agency  provided 
in  the  supergrade  bill  which  the  House 
just  approved.  There  are  none  in  this 
biU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  change  in 
the  provision  for  hiring  an  unlimited 
number  of  $100-per-day  consultants? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  change  in 
that  at  all? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct;  there  is  no  change.  The  pro- 
visions dealing  with  consultants  were  not 
in  conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  unlimited  In 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  was  not  In  con- 
ference. The  same  language  was  con- 
tained in  both  bills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  is  no  change 
so  far  as  the  advisory  committee  is  con- 
cerned or  the  advisory  board;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  was  not  In  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  express  my  personal  opinion  that  the 
bill  is  as  unnecessary  and  as  bad  as  ever. 


Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  said  about  the 
saline  water  part  of  the  bill.  What  does 
that  refer  to? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  accepted  the  sa- 
line water  patent  provisions  with  certain 
modifications. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  part  of  the 
House  for  having  retained  in  the  bill  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  section  33. 
Smce  this  bill  was  passed,  apparently, 
there  is  still  some  misunderstanding 
throughout  the  country  as  to  just  what 
this  bill  does.  So  those  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  report 
of  the  conference  and  the  amendment, 
which  was  offered,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  time  to  read  again  the  amendment 
which  the  conferees  were  able  to  sustain 
in  the  conference  committee.  The 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

Provided,  however.  That  no  action  shall  be 
taken  under  this  or  any  other  law  that  will 
obligate  the  United  States  to  disarm  or  to 
reduce  or  to  limit  the  Armed  Forces  or  arma- 
ments of  the  United  States  except  pursuant 
to  the  treatymaklng  power  of  the  President 
under  the  Constitution  or  unless  authorized 
by  further  affirmative  legislation  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  conferees  and  state  I  think 
this  was  a  necessary  amendment  and  I 
believe  when  the  people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  legislation  realize  it  is 
in  the  bill  that  they  will  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  JuDD]. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
ference report  retains  the  substance  of 
the  House  arms  control  bill  In  eveiy 
essential  respect.  The  only  major 
change  is  in  the  name.  It  proved  nec- 
essary for  the  majority  of  the  House 
conferees  to  yield  in  part  on  the  title  of 
the  bill  and  the  title  of  the  Agency.  The 
House  conferees  accepted  one-half  of  the 
Senate  language,  to  Include  the  word 
"Disarmament"  in  the  title — as  of  course 
the  word  appeared  and  was  defined  in 
both  bills.  I  opposed  that  change  In  title 
l>ecause  the  most  urgent  thing  about 
this  action  at  this  time  Is  to  make  sure 
that  It  is  not  misunderstood  by  anyone 
as  meaning  the  United  States  is  adopting 
a  weaker  position  In  Its  defenses.  We 
must  not  permit  this  to  be  mlsimder- 
stood.  First,  by  our  own  people,  and 
many  of  them  are  confused  and  dis- 
turbed, as  their  letters  show.  Second,  by 
our  friends,  perhaps  causing  some  to 
doubt  our  steadfastness,  as  evil  rumors 
are  suggesting  today  in  Berlin.  Third, 
by  our  enemy.    If  Mr.  Khrushchev  were 
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to  distort  this  bill  and  the  name  "Dis- 
armament" into  meaning  the  United 
States  is  in  any  sense  weakening  its  mili- 
tary strength  under  his  terroristic 
pressures,  it  would  encourage  him  to  be 
more  aggressive  and  perhaps  overreach 
himself.  It  would  be  tragic  beyond 
words  should  our  desire,  our  zeal  for 
peace  and  reduction  of  arms  lead  us  to 
Invite  the  very  war  we  are  trying  so 
earnestly  to  prevent. 

This  is  the  one  danger  in  the  bill  and 
we  ought  to  make  every  effort  to  try  to 
get  the  Agency  called  by  some  other  name 
than  just  the  "Disarmament  Agency." 

It  is  now  entitled  the  "Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency."  That  se- 
quence makes  clear,  we  understand,  that 
only  after  effective  agreements  on  arms 
control  can  there  be  disarmament.  But 
the  name  is  too  long  for  common  usage. 
Perhaps  we  should  name  it  right  now, 
in  the  regular  alphabetical  way,  ACADA. 
ACADA  is  short  for  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  Someone  said  to 
me  that  the  letters  contain  ADA,  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action.  I  replied 
that  the  name  also  includes  ACA,  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action.  The  con- 
servatives and  liberals  are  both  in  one 
title,  all  Americans  united  in  the  com- 
mon search  for  world  peace  and  security. 
I  hope  some  such  name  or  handle  will  be 
adopted  for  this  Agency  from  the  be- 
ginning so  it  does  not  become  known 
worldwide  as  the  U.S.  Disarmament 
Agency  and  be  susceptible  to  misinter- 
pretation. Everybody  here  wants  dis- 
armament— under  conditions  that  will 
give  greater,  not  less  security.  As  the 
bill  plainly  says,  the  purpose  of  ACADA  is 
to  formulate  and  implement  arms  con- 
trol policy  "in  a  manner  which  will  pro- 
mote the  national  security." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  whole  this  is  a 
good  conference  report.  I  think  it  is 
a  measure  which  can  promote  our  na- 
tional security  by  emphasizing  our  desire 
and  our  will  to  achieve  world  security 
looking  toward  ultimate  world  disarma- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
once  again  rise  in  opposition  to  this  leg- 
islation as  reported  back  from  the  con- 
ference committee  not  only  for  the  six 
reasons  that  I  outlined  when  it  was  be- 
fore the  House  on  September  19,  but  for 
other  reasons  which  I  think  should  now 
be  abundantly  clear. 

During  the  time  that  the  proposed 
Disarmament  Agency  was  under  discus- 
sion here  in  the  House,  we  were  told  by 
Member  after  Member  who  was  advo- 
cating passage  of  this  legislation  that  the 
new  agency  would  not  indulge  in  the 
risk  of  disarming  our  Nation  at  this  very 
critical  time  in  our  history  and  that  its 
primary  purpose  would  be  to  effect  arms 
control,  not  immediate  disarmament. 
Yet,  we  see  as  this  legislation  comes  back 
to  us  from  the  conference  committee 
that  this  purpose  has  in  effect  been 
abandoned  because  the  new  agency  will 


now  be  called  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  Of  course,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  really  a  form  of  dreamy 
thinking  because  the  subject  of  disarma- 
ment is  intricately  woven  into  the  legis- 
lation. 

I  say  the  Communist  conspiracy  will 
now  indulge  in  a  propaganda  effort  to 
show  that  the  United  States  is  planning 
to  weaken  its  position  militarily  because 
we  have  enlarged  and  created  this  kind 
of  an  agency.  The  psychological  effect 
of  this  legislation,  I  believe,  will  gradu- 
ally have  a  devastating  effect  on  our 
allies  who  expect  us  to  maintain  a  mili- 
tary posture  of  rigorous  strength.  Of 
course,  we  intend  to  maintain  a  rigorous 
military  posture,  but  this  will  not  be  the 
item  that  will  be  played  up  by  the 
Russians. 

I  sincerely  believe  we  have  made  a 
grave  error  in  judgment  by  giving  such 
a  grand  play  to  this  kind  of  research  and 
negotiation  within  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  this  particular  time.  For  the 
following  reasons  I  now  find  myself  in 
even  greater  opposition  to  this  legislation 
than  I  was  when  it  came  before  the 
House,  September  19 : 

First.  On  further  study  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  merely  establishes  another  heavy 
layer  of  bureaucracy  in  a  very  critical 
area  of  policymaking.  Knowing  the 
competition  for  power  that  exists  within 
the  bureaucracy,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  Agency  will  be  subject  to  political 
maneuvers  to  gain  policy  decision  ad- 
vantage over  and  above  the  military 
branch  of  our  Government. 

Second.  We  cannot  fail  to  overlook 
the  negotiation  section  of  the  legislation 
which  givei  too  much  authority  under 
the  definition  of  disarmament  to  the  Di- 
rector to  negotiate  away  piecemeal  our 
military  sovereignty  to  international 
agencies  and  then  come  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  for  concurrence  after  the  loss 
of  a  given  amount  of  sovereignty  is  well 
established. 

Third.  The  psychological  advantage 
mentioned  above  will  accrue  to  the  Com- 
munist orbit.  I  do  not  intend  to  infer 
that  our  Government  is  incapable  of 
taking  the  psychological  offensive  by  the 
distribution  of  information  about  this 
Agency.  However,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  we  have  failed  in  the  past  to 
cut  through  the  mesmeric  propaganda 
on  the  subject  of  i>eace  and  disarmament 
which  the  Russians  have  utilized  while 
bolstering  their  military  might.  This 
so-called  great  psychological  strike  for 
"peace  and  disarmament"  will,  I  believe, 
be  twisted  to  our  disadvantage  by  the 
diabolical  techniques  the  Russians  use 
to  show  that  we  are  growing  weak  and 
in  effect  capitulating  to  their  desire  that 
we — not  they — disarm.  Our  true  allies 
who  need  our  military  protection  will 
consider  disarmament  a  grave  mistake. 

Fourth.  I  believe  that  when  most  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  return  to 
their  districts  to  talk  with  their  con- 
stituents, they  will  find  a  sense  of  dis- 
appointment that  we  have  yielded  to  the 
pressures  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  hu- 
mane and  just  cause,  but  what  truly  will 
be  interpreted  throughout  the  world  by 


our  genuine  friends  as  a  sign  of  letting 
our  guard  down. 

Fifth.  The  creation  of  this  new  Agency 
was  totally  unnecessary  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  already  had  a  section 
of  the  State  Department  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  research  In  this  field  for  sev- 
eral years  at  a  cost  of  about  a  million 
dollars  per  year.  The  question  that  is 
asked  by  many  American  people  is:  Just 
how  much  research  can  you  do  on  dis- 
armament? It  really  is  not  as  tech- 
nical or  scientific  as  we  are  told.  To 
disarm  means  to  cut  down  on  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces  held  In  reserve 
or  ready  to  go  Into  action.  This  kind  of 
preparation  for  disarming  does  not 
really  require  that  much  research  and 
development.  We  unfortunately  were 
able  to  disarm  extremely  rapidly  after 
World  War  II  without  any  scientific  re- 
search. When  the  time  comes  for  our 
country  to  disarm  because  the  world  has 
been  made  a  safe  place  In  which  all 
freedom-loving  people  can  live,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  do  a  vast  amount  of 
scientific  research  to  reduce  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment  to  a  mere  police 
force.  With  international  Communist 
gangsterism  on  the  rise  this  is  an  Im- 
proper time  to  hand  the  Soviets  such  a 
propaganda  victory  as  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve we  are  doing  with  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebrsiska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  had  this  legislation  before  us 
a  few  days  ago  I  voted  for  it  reluctantly. 
Of  course  we  should  always  work  toward 
the  noble  goal  of  arms  control  but  I 
did  question  the  need  for  the  legislation 
because  the  executive  branch  already  has 
such  an  activity  going  on  through  the 
State  Department.  It  seemed  to  me  this 
bill  was  just  a  duplication  of  what  is 
now  being  done  and  would  add  another 
huge  bureaucracy.  In  other  words  we 
do  not  and  should  not  close  our  eyes  to 
the  importance  of  always  working  for 
the  control  of  arms  In  the  hope  that 
some  day  we  can  live  in  peace  and  with- 
out fear  of  destruction.  Furthermore,  1 
voted  for  the  bill  originally  because  I 
suspected  the  Communist  world  would  be 
given  seme  kind  of  a  propaganda  victory 
to  use  against  us  if  it  did  not  pass. 
Frankly,  I  felt  it  would  have  been  better 
If  the  legislation  had  never  been  pre- 
sented in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  careful  study  and 
thought  I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that 
I  must  vote  against  the  conference  re- 
port. I  plan  to  do  so  because  a  major 
change  has  been  made  in  the  bill  by  the 
conference  committee.  The  conference 
changed  the  title  of  the  House  bill  from 
the  "Arms  Control  Act"  to  the  title  "Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act."  This 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  serious  mis- 
take. Regardless  of  the  language  con- 
tained In  the  bill  itself  this  legislation 
will  now  be  commonly  called  a  "disarma- 
ment act."  I  recall  that  a  great  deal  of 
debate   took  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
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House  when  the  original  bill  was  before 
us  relative  to  the  importance  of  the  title 
of  the  bill.  It  was  determined  that  the 
title  "Arms  Control  Act"  was  the  proper 
one.  Now  it  contains  the  word  "Dis- 
armament." We  all  favor  the  control  of 
arms  and  for  worldwide  disarmament 
sometime  in  the  future  but  certainly  now 
is  not  the  time,  the  world  situation  be- 
ing what  it  is.  to  five  the  impression  to 
the  American  people  and  the  free  world 
that  we  want  to  disarm  right  now.  This 
will  certainly  be  the  impression  they  will 
receive.  This  will,  without  a  question, 
cause  the  free  world  to  feel  that  we  have 
lost  our  will  to  stand  up  to  the  Russians 
and  that  we  are  ready  to  "throw  in  the 
sponge."  That  is  what  concerns  me.  We 
cannot  afford  to  give  any  such  impres- 
sion to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  can- 
not afford  to  give  such  an  impression  to 
the  Communists.  Then  there  Is  the 
problem  of  the  so>called  neutrals.  They 
seem  to  be  wLshy-washy  now  and  re- 
gardless of  all  the  money  we  have  given 
them  still  will  not  commit  themselves  to 
our  side.  I  do  not  have  any  doubts  that 
they,  or  some  of  them,  will  move  more 
and  more  into  tl>e  Soviet  camp  if  they 
get  the  impression  that  we  are  now  going 
to  disarm  Instead  of  fighting.  If  need 
be,  for  the  principles  in  which  we  believe. 
So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  reluctantly 
concluded  that  the  bad  features  of  this 
conference  report  outweigh  any  p>ossible 
good  and  am  deeply  disappointed  that 
the  House  conferees  agreed  to  insert  the 
word  "Disarmament*  In  the  title.  I 
think  this  will  do  great  damage  to  the 
cause  of  the  free  world  who  look  to  us 
for  bold  leadership  in  this  time  of  in- 
ternational crisis.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chafi«man  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  felt  that  emphasis  should 
have  been  given  by  our  Government  and 
all  the  governments  of  the  world  to  ade- 
quate arms  control.  Nevertheless,  prop- 
er timing  is  of  prime  importance.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  one  realizes 
that  the  legislation  which  we  are  acting 
upon  today  establishes  a  new  agency  un- 
der the  control  and  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment already  has  a  division  operating  in 
the  Identical  area  of  ai'ms  control. 

This  month  Is  not  the  time  to  place 
special  emphasis  on  a  new  Disarmament 
Agency.  At  the  present  time  we  are  en- 
gaged In  an  international  crisis  which 
has  caused  the  President  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week  to  call  into  active  service  Wis- 
consin's 32d  Division  of  the  National 
Guard.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for 
this  call  to  active  duty  has  been  the 
psychological  Impact  it  will  have  on 
world  opinion.  The  President  in  his 
statements  has  told  the  world  our  coun- 
try means  business  in  the  defense  of 
Berlin. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week.  I  was  in  my 
congressional  district  and  it  was  most 
difficult  to  explain  to  the  people  I  repre- 
sent why  on  the  very  day  the  32d  Divi- 
sion of  the  National  Guard  of  Wisconsin 
was  being  called  into  active  service,  the 
U.S.  Congress  was  concerning  Itself  with 
the  creation  of  a  new  Disarmament 
Agency.    People  at  home  were  confused 


as  to  why  the  right  hand  of  this  admin- 
istration did  not  know  what  the  left  hand 
was  doing.  I  do  believe  in  view  of  the 
present  International  situation  it  would 
be  advisable  for  us  to  postpone  final  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  until  the  2d  session 
of  the  87th  Congress. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
creation  of  a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency, 
approved  finally  by  Congress  today, 
should  enable  the  United  States  to  do  a 
more  effective  job  of  considering  pro- 
posals for  arms  control  than  has  here- 
tofore been  the  case. 

It  is  particularly  encouraging  that  the 
bill  received  such  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  should 
like  to  include  an  excellent  editorial  con- 
cerning the  new  Agency  published  in  the 
September  22,  1961,  Issue  of  the  La 
Porte  Herald-Argus  which  Is  published  in 
La  Porte.  Ind.: 

OlSAKMAMCNT    AGENCY 

Washington  wUl  house  before  long  a  new 
U.S.  Disarmament  Agency,  to  be  known  as 
the  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  for  World 
Peace  and  Security  with  semi-independent 
status.  It  was  a  Kennedy  administration 
proposal,  but  It  had  the  endorsement  of  for- 
mer President  Elsenhower  and  of  many 
Republican  leaders. 

There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  volume 
of  misunderstanding  as  to  what  the  Agency 
Is  to  do.  Why  should  the  United  States  in  a 
critical  time  with  more  armaments  being 
made,  with  draft  calls  higher,  and  with  the 
whole  military  effort  moving  at  a  stronger 
pace  create  a  Disarmament  Agency? 

The  answer  Is  that  the  United  States  must 
assume,  If  the  world  is  to  be  saved  at  all, 
that  some  form  of  nuclear  control  Is  inevit- 
able and  that  disarmament  before  many 
years  will  be  a  serious  consideration  by  all 
nations.  And  the  American  Government 
must  be  prepared  to  offer  intelligent  dis- 
armament plans  which  would  be  enforclble 
and  which  would  assure  ovu-  security.  To 
be  able  to  offer  these  plans,  there  must  be 
diligent  and  far-reaching  scientific  study  and 
research. 

The  Agency  Is  not  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
arming the  United  States,  unilaterally  or 
any  other  way,  at  this  time  or  at  any  period 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  but  It  is  to  ac- 
cumulate a  broad  store  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge useful  in  the  building  of  a  safe  nuclear 
control  and  disarmament  program  at  some 
future  time. 

During  the  lengthy  nuclear  test  ban  talks 
at  Geneva,  which  ended  recently  with  no 
tangible  results,  the  U.S.  delegates  found 
themselves  lacking  in  adequate  knowledge 
on  nuclear  testing.  Some  advice  from  con- 
sulting scientists  was  confilcting  and  un- 
certain. It  win  be  the  new  Agency's  task 
to  put  scientists  to  work  to  learn  all  they 
can  about  weapons  and  testing. 

At  present  there  is  a  section  in  the  State 
Department  with  56  persons  employed  deal- 
ing with  disarmament  problems.  The  new 
Agency  will  have  a  $6  million  budget  the 
first  year  and  will  employ  240  persons  to 
start.  It  win  be  free  to  work  objectively 
and  scientifically  on  the  total  problems  of 
disarmament  against  the  day  when  this 
Nation  will  confront  other  nations  around 
the  conference  table,  all  with  the  common 
aim  of  making  the  world  safe  from  devasta- 
tion by  nuclear  fission  or  even  mightier 
powers. 

Creation  of  the  Disarmament  Agency,  be- 
gotten as  it  was  by  bipartisan  support  and 
not  as  strictly  a  Democratic  measure,  should 
make  It  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
assume  before  long  an  even  stronger  posi- 
tion in  the  pwwer  struggle  which  now  re- 


quires   so    much    of    our    resoxu'ces     and 
attention. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  253,  nays  50,  not  voting  132, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2261 


YEAS— 253 


Addabbo 

Addonlzio 

Albert 

Alexander 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Avery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bates 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Betts 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 
Boykln 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Bromwell 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown 
Broyhlll 
Burke,  Mass. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cahlll 
Cannon 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Church 
Clancy 
Clark 
Coad 
Cobelan 
Conte 
Cook 
Cramer 
Curtln 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Daddprlo 
Dague 

Davis.  John  W. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denton 
Derwinsltl 
Dtngell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulski 
Dumo 
Dwyer 
Edmondson. 


Elliott 

Lennon 

Everett 

Lesinski 

FaUon 

McCormack 

Parbstein 

McCulloch 

Fenton 

McDoweU 

Finnegan 

McFall 

Fisher 

McMUlan 

Flood 

Mack 

Flynt 

Madden 

Ft^arty 

MagnusoQ 

Ford 

Mahon 

Forrester 

MaUUard 

Fountain 

Marahall 

Prelinghuysen 

Mathlas 

Prledel 

Matthews 

Pulton 

May 

Gallagher 

Merrow 

Garmau 

Miller,  CTem. 

Gary 

Miller. 

Gialmo 

George  P. 

Gilbert 

MllUken 

Granahan 

MUU 

Grant 

Mlnshall 

Gray 

MoeUer 

Green,  Oreg. 

Monagan 

Green,  Pa. 

Montoya 

Gubser 

Moore 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Moorehead, 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Ohio 

Halleck 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Harding 

Morgan 

Hardy 

Morris 

Harris 

Morse 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Mosher 

Harsha 

Murphy 

Healey 

Murray 

Hechler 

Natcher 

Hemphill 

Nix 

Henderson 

Nygaard 

Holland 

OBrien,  111. 

Hosmer 

OBrlen,  N.T. 

Huddleston 

OUara,  ni. 

Ichord.  Mo. 

OHara,  Mich. 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Olsen 

Inouye 

ONeUl 

Jarman 

Ostertag 

Jennings 

Passman 

Joelson 

Patman 

Johnson.  Calif 

Perkins 

Johnson,  Md. 

Peterson 

Jonas 

Pfost 

Jones,  Ala. 

Phllbln 

Judd 

Pike 

Kara  ten 

Poll 

Kastenmeler 

Price 

Kearns 

Pucinskl 

Kee 

Randall 

KUgore 

Reece 

King,  Calif. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

King,  Utah 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Kirwan 

Roberts 

Kltchin 

Roblson 

ELluczynski 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Knox 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Kornegay 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Kowalskl 

Rooney 

Kunkel 

Roush 

Lane 

Ryan 

Langen 

St.  Germain 

Lankford 

SchneebeU 

L»tt« 

Schwelker 

* 
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Staggers 

Vanlk 

Scott 

Steed 

VanZandt 

Scranton 

Stephens 

Walter 

8eel7-Brown 

Stratton 

Wattt 

Selden 

Stubblefleld 

Wels 

Shipley 

Taylor 

WhalUty 

Shrlver 

Thomas 

Whltener 

Slbai 

Thompson,  M.J 

.Whltten 

SikM 

Thompson,  Tex.  Wlckersham 

81sk 

Thomson,  Wis. 

WldnaU 

SUck 

Thomberry 

WUlls 

Smith.  lowk 

ToU 

Tatas 

Smith.  UlM. 

Trlmbla 

Zablockl 

8penc« 

Odall.  Morris  B 

• 

Springer 

miman 

HATS— 80 

Abbltt 

Dowdy 

Bay 

Anderson  111. 

Gathlngs 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Aahbrook 

Gavin 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Aahmore 

Ooodllng 

BoudebuBh 

AuchlncloM 

Gross 

Rousselot 

Battln 

Haley 

Rutherford 

B«ermann 

Hoflman,  m. 

Baylor 

Br\ic« 

Jensen 

Sobadeberg 

Bxirletoa 

Sdierer 

Casey 

King.  N.T. 

Sheppard 

Cunningham 

lAlrd 

Taher 

Davis. 

Upsoomb 

Teague,  Tex. 

Jamea  C. 

McVey 

Tuck 

Derounlan 

Utt 

Dole 

Meader 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Domlnlck 

NorrcU 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Dom 

CKonskl 

W  Instead 

NOT  VOTINa— 132 

Abemethy 

Hall 

Gamers 

Artair 

Halpem 

PeUy 

AUord 

Hansen 

Pllcher 

Alger 

Harrison.  Va. 

Pillion 

Anfuso 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Plrnle 

Baas,  N2. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Poage 

Baas,  Tenn. 

Hays 

Powell 

Becker 

Hubert 

Qule 

Bell 

Herlong 

Rabaut 

Bennett,  Mich 

.   HlesUnd 

Rains 

Berry 

Hoeven 

Relfel 

Blltch 

Hoffman.  Mich 

.  Reuss 

Bogga 

HoUfleld 

Rlehlman 

Buckley 

Holtzman 

Riley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Horan 

Rodlno 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hull 

Roosevelt 

Carey 

Johnson.  Wis. 

RoetenkowBkl 

Cederberg 

Jones,  Mo. 

St.  George 

Celler 

Karth 

Santangelo 

Chlperfleld 

Keith 

Saund 

CoUler 

KeUy 

Schenck 

Colmer 

Keogh 

Shelley 

Cooley 

Kllbum 

Short 

Corbett 

KUday 

Slier 

Corman 

Kyi 

.Smith.  Va. 

Curtte,  Mo. 

Landnim 

Smith,  Calif. 

Daniels 

Llbonatl 

Stafford 

Davis,  Ttenn. 

Lindsay 

Sullivan 

Dent 

Loeer 

Teague,  Calif. 

Devlne 

McDonough 

Thompson.  La 

Dlggs 

Mclntlre 

Tollefson 

Dooley 

McSween 

Tupper 

Ellsworth 

Macdonald 

Van  Pelt 

Kvlns 

MacGregor 

Vinson 

Pascell 

Martin.  liCasa. 

Wallhauser 

Felghan 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Weaver 

Plndley 

Michel 

Westland 

Flno 

Miller,  N.T. 

Wharton 

PraHer 

Morrison 

Wllllamn 

Garland 

Moss 

Wright 

Glenn 

Moulder 

Toung 

Ooodell 

Multer 

Younger 

Grlffln 

Nelsen 

Zelenko 

Grlffltha 

Norblad 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for,  with  Mr.  Bell  against. 

Mr.  Byrnes  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  for.  with  Mr.  Alford  against. 

Mr.  Nelsen  for.  with  Mr.  Williams  against. 

Mr.  MacOregor  for,  with  Mr.  Riley  against. 

Mr.  Stafford  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of 
Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for.  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Kll- 
burn  against. 

Mr.  BucJdey  for,  with  Mrs.  St.  George 
against. 

Mr.  Kvlna  for.  with  Mr.  Hoeven  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr.  Alger 
against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  J<dinao(i  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr. 
Corbett. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Multer  of  New  York  with  Mr.  SUer. 

Mr.  Ciolmer  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Grlffln. 

Mr  Morrison  with  Mr  Kyi. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Hiestand. 

Mr.  Poage  with  Mr.  OoodelL 

Mr.  Prazler  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Becker. 

Mr  Bass  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Harvey  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  EMggs  with  Mr.  McDonough. 

Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Rabaut  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Santangelo  with   Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mrs.  Batch  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Llbonatl  with  Mr    Mclntlre. 

Mr.  Hollileld  with  Mr.  Rlehlman. 

Mr.  SheUey  with  Mr.  MarUn  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Moulder  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Tollefson. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr  Hays  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Schenck. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Chlperneld. 

Mr  Kllday  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Saund  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.   Roetenkowskl   with   Mr.   Wharton. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Loeer  with  B«r.  Qule. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Wallhauser. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky  with  Mr.  Pillion 

Mr.  BoggB  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Garland. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


•MAN  OP  AMERICAN  MININO  IN 
1960":  TACONITE  LEADER  IN  MIN- 
NESOTA 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

TAcoNrrs:  RAson  than  cxANm 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  mag- 
netic taconite  is  a  hard  rock,  harder  than 
granite,  throughout  which  he  scattered, 
and  stubbornly  embedded,  smnll  parti- 
cles of  black,  magnetic  iron  ore  of  high- 
grade  quality. 


DAVIS    8KPAKATION 

Back  in  the  thirties,  as  director  of  the 
Minnesota  Mines  Experiment  Station  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  my  good 
friend  of  many  years.  Prof.  E.  W.  Davis 
developed  a  process  of  crushing  and 
grinding  this  hard  rock  into  a  powder  as 
fine  as  talcum  powder,  in  order  to  release 
these    black    specks    of    magnetic    ore 


Magnets  would  then  pick  up  the  black 
maffnetlc  iron  ore,  leaving  the  powdered 
silica  to  be  washed  away  as  waste.  Three 
tons  of  this  hard  rock  have  to  be  blasted, 
cracked  up,  crushed,  then  ground  to  a 
flne  powder  In  order  to  produce  1  ton  of 
high-grade,  premium  product  Iron  ore; 
the  remaining  2  tons  of  silica  powder 
is  washed  away  as  waste. 

With  this  breakthrough.  Professor 
Davis  established  convincingly  not  only 
the  technical,  but  also  the  economic  feas- 
ibility  of  a  process  which  was  to  revolu- 
tionize the  iron  ore  industry  in  north- 
eastern Minnesota.  This  new  concept 
was  entirely  different  from  the  old. 
familiar  mining  of  iron  ore  bodies  found 
in  their  natural  state;  it  literally  con- 
verted mining  Into  a  manufacturing 
process,  making  high-grade  iron  ore  out 
of  a  heretofore  relatively  worthless  hard 
rock  bearing  scattered  particles  of  iron 
ore. 

This  hard  rock,  taconite,  exists  in  tre- 
mendous quantities — running  into  sev- 
eral billions  of  tons,  throughout  north- 
eastern Minnesota,  as  well  as  northern 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

MINNESOTA    TACONFTX    TAX    LAW    Or    IMl 

However,  before  the  required  large 
amounts  of  venture  capital  could  be  in- 
duced to  invest  in  this  new,  expensive 
and  complicated  process,  this  new  con- 
cept with  its  application  of  new  tech- 
nology required  correspondingly  new 
State  iron  ore  tax  legislation. 

In  the  Minnesota  State  Legislature  in 
1941. 1  authored  in  the  State  Senate,  and 
was  joined  by  my  close  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  State  Representa- 
tives Thomas  D.  Vukelich  and  J.  William 
Huhtala.  the  Minnesota  taconite  tax 
law  of  1941. 

However,  by  December  of  that  year 
came  Pearl  Harbor  and  we  were  In 
World  War  n.  This,  then,  pushed  aside 
any  further  interest  and  activity  in 
taconite  for  the  duration.  However, 
during  the  war  years,  the  heavy  record- 
breaking  drain  on  the  high-grade  direct- 
shipment  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion, and  especially  from  northeastern 
Minnesota's  iron  ranges,  actually  set  the 
stage  for  the  subsequent  much  earlier 
need  for  taconite  plants  in  the  postwar 
years. 

LAKGX    INVXSniKNT    UQUBUD 

Following  the  war.  several  mining 
companies,  being  left  with  limited  or 
practically  no  remaining  high-grade  di- 
rect-shipment ore  reserves,  concluded 
that  taconite  production  was  the  answer 
for  their  and  the  area's  future.  How- 
ever, the  amount  of  capital  required  was 
so  large  that  no  one  company  could  un- 
dertake such  a  ventvire  alone;  several 
had  to  band  together  to  form  one  large 
enterprise.  The  first  one  so  formed  was 
the  Reserve  Mining  Co.  Even  then.  Its 
financial  resources  were  so  limited  that 
most  of  the  capital  required  had  to  be 
borrowed  from  outside  eastern  financial 
and  insurance  interests,  in  order  to  build 
the  one  large  taconite  plant  required. 
Unlike  the  mining  of  open-pit  high-grade 
ores,  where  it  was  possible  to  start  pro- 
duction on  a  more  limited  scale,  with  a 
much  more  limited  investment,  and  then 
gradually  build  up  and  increase  the  fa- 
cilities and  output,  taconite.  instead,  re- 
quired the  complete  construction  of  a 
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gigantic  plant  before  one  pound  of  high- 
grade  concentrate  could  be  produced. 
The  eastern  financial  interests  were 
therefore  too  skeptical  of  tying  up  so 
large  an  investment  in  a  long-range 
operation  which  they  felt  was  not  yet 
too  well  proven  and  was  too  speculative 
and  uncertain. 

So,  the  5  years.  1946  and  into  1950. 
were  spent  in  a  fruitless,  discouraging, 
and  frustrating  attempt  to  obtain  such 
a  loan,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
few  mining  engineers  and  production 
men  were  confident  that  taconite  pro- 
duction could  be  made  commercially 
feasible  and  operate  successfully  on  a 
long-term  basis. 

nOKBAL    bkCISLATION    ASSISTS 

In  Washington,  from  1948  and  into 
1950,  I  sought  in  Congress  to  amend  the 
RFC  Act  to  authorize  that  Government 
agency  to  make  such  large  and  long- 
term — 30-year — loans ;  and  we  finally  be- 
gan to  make  good  progress. 

However,  in  mid- 1950,  came  another 
war,  the  tragic  Korean  war.  To  step 
up  our  country's  defense  production  for 
that  emergency.  Congress  passed  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  and  I 
was  successful  In  getting  taconite  in- 
cluded in  the  provisions  of  that  act. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  eastern  insur- 
ance interests  agreed  to  make  the  loans 
required  by  those  companies  anxious  to 
get  into  taconite  production,  and  in  1952 
Reserve  Mining  Co.  got  underway. 

nmST    COMMEItCIAL   TACONrTE    PLANT 

In  September  of  1956,  5  years  ago  this 
month,  the  first  commercial  taconite 
plant  on  Minnesota's  famed  Mesabi  Iron 
Range  was  completed  by  the  newly 
formed  Reserve  Mining  Co.,  owned  by 
Republic  Steel  Corp.  and  Armco  Steel 
Corp.  This  gigantic  $200  million  taco- 
nite installation  consisted  of  two  parts: 
The  mining  and  crushing  operation  at 
Babbitt,  Minn.,  on  the  northeastern  end 
of  the  Mesabi  Iron  Range;  and  the  pul- 
verizing, milling,  concentrating,  and  pel- 
letizing  plant  at  Silver  Bay,  on  the  famed 
North  Shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The 
Silver  Bay  plant,  a  spectacular  sight, 
was  most  appropriately  named  the 
"E.  W.  Davis  Works,"  in  honor  of  the 
develoj;>er  of  the  process. 

BOBEM'    J.   LIMNZT 

Joining  the  newly  formed  Reserve 
Mining  Co.  in  1950  was  a  young,  able, 
energetic,  hard-driving  engineer  named 
Robert  J.  Llnney,  who  previously  had 
held  important  engineering  and  mana- 
gerial positions  with  the  Republic 
Steel  Corp.  Bob  Llnney  was  literally 
bom  into  the  field  of  sintering  and  mag- 
netic iron  ore  processing,  for  his  father 
was  a  pioneer  in  successfully  developing 
earlier  processes  in  the  Adirondack  min- 
ing operation  in  upper  New  York  State. 

As  a  young  lad,  under  his  father's  tute- 
lage. Bob  Linney  worked  his  way  up  from 
the  bottom  in  the  difficult,  tedious,  pains- 
taking trial  and  error  method  of  experi- 
mentation, research,  and  development 
which  finally  resulted  in  a  successful 
smooth,  continuous-fiow  process. 

As  an  interesting  human-interest  side- 
light, from  one  whose  special  interest  is 
in  winter  sports;  during  those  early 
years,  Bob  Linney  and  his  brother  took 
time  out  from  a  very  heavy  work  sched- 


ule imder  the  watchful  eye  of  a  strict 
disciplinarian  and  a  demanding  father 
for  a  special  project  of  their  own;  they 
designed  and  constructed  their  own  bob- 
sled with  special  cast-iron  runners,  and 
became  so  skillful  in  this  dangerous  but 
exciting  sport  that  they  were  selected  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  win- 
ter Olympics  held  in  Switzerland  in  the 
late  thirties. 

As  manager  of  operations  and  vice 
president  of  Reserve  Mining  Co.,  Bob 
Llnney  headed  a  small  team  of  topnotch 
engineers,  who  with  remarkable  inge- 
nuity and  perseverance  hammered  out 
the  bugs  and  bottlenecks  which  were 
constantly  resulting  in  breakdowns  at 
strategic  points,  before  they  finally  ac- 
complished their  objective  of  a  smooth- 
functioning  continuous-fiow  process  out 
of  this  gigantic  operation  which  required 
such  a  precise  degree  of  synchronization 
and  coordination. 

EXPANSION    AT   RESEBVE 

Robert  J.  Linney  was  subsequently 
made  president  of  the  Reserve  Mining 
Co.  Their  initial  operation  not  only  ex- 
ceeded their  earher  expectations  and 
estimates,  but  the  taconite  pellets 
became  such  a  highly  desirable  feed  for 
the  blast  furnaces  that  in  spite  of  the 
competition  from  foreign  high-grade 
ores.  Reserve  Mining  is  so  confident  of 
the  superiority  of  their  product,  and  con- 
fident in  the  public  support  they  have 
received  from  the  citizens  and  legisla- 
tors of  that  area,  that  they  are  now  well 
underway  with  an  additional  $120  mil- 
lion expansion  of  their  plant,  which 
will  almost  double  their  present  capacity, 
with  a  final  plant  that  will  repre- 
sent an  incredible  capital  investment  of 
almost  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars. 

OTHER    TACONITE    OPERATIONS 

A  second  gigantic  taconite  operation 
by  Erie  Mining  Co.,  managed  by  Pickands 
Mather  &  Co.,  with  major  interests  owned 
by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  and  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  is  also  now 
in  full  operation  in  this  same  general 
area,  with  its  tremendous  capital  in- 
vestment of  about  or  over  $300  million. 
It  is  my  earnest  and  confident  hope  that 
in  the  near  future  additional  taconite 
plants  will  be  built  on  the  Mesabi  Range 
proper,  to  replace  the  rapidly  dwindling 
reserves  of  high-grade  direct-shipment 
ores.  Research  work  with  a  semi- 
commercial  or  pilot  plant  on  nonmag- 
netic or  "semitaconite"  is  already  un- 
derway in  eastern  Itasca  County  by 
M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  and  this  process  holds 
great  promise  for  that  part  of  the  iron 
range.  Ogelby  k  Norton  Co.,  who  were 
the  original  managers  for  Reserve  Min- 
ing Co.  during  Its  first  years,  is  at  pres- 
ent itself  surveying  and  seriously  con- 
sidering the  feasibility  of  constructing 
a  smaller  type  taconite  plant  in  the 
Eveleth-Gilbert  area,  on  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Mesabi  Range  proi}er. 

CENTRAL    PLANT    COITLD    STABILIZE    MESABI 

One  large  taconite  plant  located  near 
the  center  of  the  Mesabi  Range,  in  the 
Mt.  Iron  area,  would  stabilize  the  em- 
ployment and  economic  situation  for  the 
central  strip  of  the  range  extending 
from  Hibbing  easterly  to  Virginia  and 
Eveleth,  an  area  where  unemployment. 


now  in  its  fourth  consecutive  year,  is 
most  severe  and  distressful. 

Modern,  dual-lane,  express  highways 
are  now  under  construction  linking  Hib- 
bing and  Chisholm  on  the  west,  and  Eve- 
leth and  Virginia  on  the  east.  The  then 
Minnesota's  Gov.  Orville  Freeman,  now 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  and  I  initiated  these 
projects  5  years  ago.  as  50  percent  of 
the  project  costs  come  from  Federal 
funds,  and  the  State  provides  the  other 
50  percent.  Upon  their  completion  I 
shall  then  ^ulvocate  and  push  for  an 
expressway  linking  Chisholm  with  Vir- 
ginia, so  we  will  then  have  an  express- 
way right  across  the  range. 

With  a  large  taconite  plant  in  the 
Mt.  Iron  area,  workers  could  continue 
to  live  in  their  present  communities,  their 
children  would  continue  to  go  to  their 
long-established  schools,  yet  the  express- 
way would  enable  workers  to  drive  to 
work  at  Mt.  Iron  from  their  respective 
communities  in  times  ranging  from  10  to 
20  minutes.  I  confidently  envisage,  be- 
fore too  long  a  time,  a  "strip  community" 
extending  along  most  of  the  Iron  Range, 
just  as  the  huge  metropolitan  centers  out 
East  are  already  growing  in  elongated 
manner  along  the  south-north  super- 
highways to  form  an  almost  continuous 
metropolitan  corridor  extending  from 
south  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  running 
northward  through  New  York  City  and 
into  Boston. 

FITRTHER   TECHNOLOGICAL    ADVANCE    POSSIBLE 

We  are  currently  getting  imderway 
further  research  and  surveys  on  the  tech- 
nical and  economic  feasibility  of  utilizing 
other  new  technological  processes  for  the 
large  amount  of  off-grade  ores  on  the 
Vermillion,  the  Mesabi,  and  the  manga- 
niferous  ores  of  the  Cuyuna  Ranges; 
500  million  tons  of  these  off -grade  ores 
are  already  in  stockpiles  on  the  ground, 
with  an  estimated  billion  tons  still  in 
the  ground.  Some  form  of  direct  reduc- 
tion, sintering,  or  briquetting  could  well 
provide  the  answer  to  another  techno- 
logical "breakthrough"  which  would  fur- 
ther advance  the  area's  economic 
posture,  as  did  taconite.  I  am  confident 
that  a  sustained  and  continuous  all-out 
concentrated  effort,  as  earlier  applied 
to  the  stubborn  taconite,  can  result  in 
further  technological  advance  and  eco- 
nomic improvement  through  the  com- 
mercial utilization  of  these  ores. 

TEAR    ROUND    EMPLOYMENT 

Not  only  did  taconite  create  new  jobs 
by  the  thousands,  but  to  me,  the  big  eco- 
nomic significance  is  that  taconite  means 
year-round  work,  in  contrast  to  the  sub- 
stantial seasonal  decline  in  employment 
which  characterized  and  plagued  our 
area  every  winter  of  every  year. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  existing 
taconite  plants,  now  Reserve's  further 
expansion,  and  with  the  additional  plants 
I  am  confident  shall  come — all  of  these 
will  not  only  make  secure  and  insure  the 
long-term  economic  stability  and  sound, 
healthy  growth  of  that  dynamic  Iron 
Range  area,  but  in  the  broader  terms  of 
our  national  interest  and  of  our  national 
defense,  it  shall  make  certain  that  the 
major  source  of  high-grade,  premium 
quality  iron  ore  shall  continue  to  be,  for 
years  to  come,  within  the  continental 
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borders  of  the  United  States,  and  pri- 
marily as  in  the  past,  from  the  Lake 
Superior  district,  in  the  heart  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  farthest 
away  from  possible  attack  from  the 
oceans  to  the  east  and  to  the  west. 

LIKNKT  8KLBCTKO  "MAN   OF  AMEBICAN   MIKIWO" 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  fitting 
and  proper  that  on  this  fifth  anniversary 
of  Minnesota's  first  taconite  plant,  that, 
not  only  should  this  siimmary  account 
of  the  industry's  background  be  made, 
but  that  specific  reference  should  be 
made  that  last  January,  Robert  J.  Lin- 
ney,  president  of  the  Reserve  Mining  Co., 
was  named  "Man  of  American  Mining  in 
1960,"  with  an  award  made  at  the  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining,  Metallurgical  It  Petroleum 
Engineers,  Minnesota  Section,  in  Duluth, 
Mirm. 

The  American  Mining  Industry  &  Min- 
ing World  magazine  sponsors  this  highly 
coveted  award  annually,  selecting  the 
top  man  in  the  field  of  mining  in  the 
entire  country. 

The  award  cited  Linney's  "leadership 
in  design,  construction,  and  operation  of 
taconite  mining  and  milling  facilities," 
and  recognized  Mr.  Linney's  "drive  and 
determination  which  have  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  commercial  production  of 
taconite  pellets." 

The  citation  further  said  the  mining 
industry  of  America  "pays  tribute  to  him 
for  the  many  contributions  he  has  made 
to  the  continuous  expansion  of  produc- 
tion in  this  new  mining  frontier." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  an  address  by  America's 
outstanding  mining  production  engineer. 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Linney,  president,  Reserve 
Mining  Co.,  Silver  Bay,  Minn. 

"TACONITI    EXPANSION — ITS    XCONOICIC 
SIGNIFICANCE" 

(Robert  J.  Linney,  president.  Reserve  Mining 
Ck)..  Silver  Bay,  Minn.) 

What  is  tbe  real  worth  of  a  business  to  a 
community  or  a  State? 

Too  often,  I  think  we  are  Inclined  to  value 
a  business  only  In  terms  of  Its  payrolls,  its 
product  or  Its  pro0ts. 

There  are  other  factors,  equally  Important 
frcMn  the  public's  standpoint,  and  I  have  been 
asked  to  discuss  these  today — particularly  as 
they  exist  In  the  new  taconite  Industry — 
and  In  relation  to  Reserve  Mining  Co.'s  cur- 
rent expansion  program.  First,  I  beUeve  It 
would  be  helpful  to  you  If  I  briefly  review 
Reserve's  present  facilities  and  situation. 

PRESENT   PACTLITIES 

Altogether — including  the  two  complete, 
new  towns  built  for  families  of  employees, 
and  Including  powerplant,  dock,  and  har- 
bor— Reserve's  faculties  represent  a  total 
capital  Investment  of  about  $190  million. 
Our  Initial  program  called  for  the  produc- 
tion of  3,750.000  tons  of  pellets  per  year. 
This  goal  was  not  only  reached,  but  was  ex- 
ceeded In  our  first  full  year  of  operation. 
You  are  aware  that  the  operation  was  the 
first  of  Its  kind  on  a  commercial  baals. 
Natiirally  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  learned. 
As  Is  the  case  with  every  new,  large  Indus- 
trial plant,  of  course,  everything  did  not  go 
smoothly.  We  had  bugs  to  Iron  out — 
changes  and  adjustments  to  make — before 
we  had  the  smooth-working  operation  of 
which  we  are  so  proud  today. 

I  am  happy  to  say  Reserve  did  learn  a 
great  deal.  While  the  plant  came  up  to 
expectations,  our  people  were  not  satisfied 
to  drift  along.  A  research  program  was 
begun  to  see  M  improvements  could  be  made 


not  only  in  quality,  but  also  in  prod\Ktion. 
In  addition  to  the  many  meetings  that  are 
held  in  an  organization  of  this  kind,  a 
weekly  meeting  was  set  up  and  held  by 
Reserve's  staff  every  Monday  morning.  The 
entire  time,  at  least  2  hours,  in  each  meeting 
was  devoted  to  discussing  ways  and  means 
of  improving  quality  and  production.  Along 
with  this,  a  committee  composed  of  blast 
furnace  operators  from  the  two  companies 
which  own  Reserve — Armco  Steel  Corp.  and 
Republic  Steel  Corp. — together  with  Re- 
serve's operators,  was  organized  to  discuss 
blast  furnace  problems  and  how  they  could 
be  minimized  by  pellet  quaUty. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  and  the  addition 
of  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  equip- 
ment, the  Reserve  operation  is  now  produc- 
ing at  the  rate  of  6  million  gross  tons  of 
pellets  per  year.  Remember,  the  original 
designed  capacity  was  3,750,000  tons  per 
year.  Along  with  this,  the  physical  quality 
which  has  become  so  important  to  blast 
furnace  operators  in  recent  years  has  been 
Improved  by  over  100  percent. 

EXPANSION    PKOCRAM 

We  expect  ovir  current  expansion  program 
to  cost  about  $120  milUon.  This  wUl  make 
our  total  capital  investment,  when  con- 
struction is  completed  in  1963.  approximately 
$310  million.  It's  all  private  capital  •  •  • 
there's  not  a  dime  of  Government  money 
involved.  Most  of  it  was  borrowed  from  life 
Insurance  companies  with  the  rest  coming 
from  Armco  and  Republic. 

Construction  work  on  our  present  expan- 
sion program  is  moving  ahead  rapidly. 
About  1,400  construction  workers  are  already 
on  the  Job  and  before  long,  there  will  be  as 
many  as  2.500  men  at  work  for  the  various 
contractors. 

RESEBVE    EMPLOYMENT 

Permanent  employment  at  Reserve,  pres- 
ently about  2,200,  will  increase  to  about 
3.0O0  as  the  result  of  expanded  operations. 
This  does  not  include  construction  workers, 
of  course.  From  400  to  500  of  the  new  Jobs 
will  be  located  in  Babbitt,  and  between  300 
and  400  of  these  new  Jobs  will  be  in  Silver 
Bay.  All  of  these,  of  course,  will  be  year- 
round  Jobs,  as  Reserve  operates  24  hours  a 
day  aU  year  round.  The  only  portion  of 
our  operations  that  Lb  halted  by  winter  is 
our  shiploading.  We  stockpile  all  the  pel- 
lets we  m£jie  during  the  montiis  when  the 
lakes  are  frozen  over. 

COMMtrNITT    EXPANSION 

The  program  for  financing  and  construct- 
ing additional  homes  and  shopping  center 
faculties  in  the  two  new  taconite-bullt  towns 
is  underway,  but  the  mUlions  to  be  spent  in 
further  expansion  and  development  of  these 
villages  are  not  included  in  the  $120  million 
capital  Investment  figure  I  cited  as  repre- 
senting the  current  Industrial  expansion 
program. 

A  private  builder  has  started  building  the 
new  homes  already.  He  will  sell  them  to  the 
men  Reserve  will  be  employing  when  the 
new  mine  and  plant  faclUties  are  ready  for 
operation.  Initially,  about  300  new  homes 
will  be  constructed  in  Babbitt  and  approxi- 
mately 200  more  in  Silver  Bay.  All  of  these 
new  houses  will  have  three  bedrooms  and 
some  are  designed  so  that  additional  living 
space  can  be  easily  prepared  by  the  owner,  if 
he's  at  all  handy  with  tools. 

Babbitt's  present  population  is  about  3,000 
and  Silver  Bay's  approximately  4.000.  Ours 
are  young  people,  for  the  most  part,  and  the 
ratio  of  children  per  family  is  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  Nation,  I'm  told. 

Both  villages  are  Incorporated  today,  and 
virtually  all  houses  originally  buUt  by  the 
company  have  been  sold  to  employees.  The 
shopping  centers,  too.  are  now  privately 
owned. 

Before  I  proceed,  let  me  call  to  your  at- 
tention that  I  was  invited  to  speak  about 
Reserve's  expansion  and  Its  economic  signifi- 


cance to  our  State  aiMl  this  area.  While  I 
have  been,  and  will  be  speaking  about  Re- 
serve, you  will  understand  that  much  of 
what  I  say  might  also  be  said  of  Brie  Mining 
Co.  at  Hoyt  Lakes  and  Taconite  Harbor,  and 
of  the  Oliver  Mining  Divtsion'i  smaller 
taconite  operations  in  MounUln  Iron  and 
Virginia.  In  addition,  as  I'm  svire  you  know, 
both  Oliver  and  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.  are  do- 
iny  valuable  work  aimed  at  solving  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  possible  large-scale 
semitaconite  operations.  I'm  sure  everyone 
In  the  State  is  greatly  interested  in  seeing 
all  of  these  go  ahead,  as  weU  as  Reserve's 
ctirrent  expansion  program. 

Tou  may  have  noticed  thrt  I  have  used  tbe 
word  "current"  or  "present"  expansion  pro- 
gram whenever  I  speak  of  it.  That  is  because 
Reserve  is  planning  an"  preparing  for  more 
expansion  programs  to  come — when  condi- 
tions warrant.  Concrete  evidence  of  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  virtually  every  facUity  and 
major  unit  being  expanded  In  the  current 
expansion  program  will  have  capacities 
which  win  permit  going  substantially  beyond 
the  9-mlllion-ton-per-year  figure,  or  the 
basic  work  is  being  performed  in  a  way  that 
future  expansion  wUl  not  cause  disruption 
of  production. 

We  are  doing  this  because  we  hope  to  keep 
right  on  growing  right  here  in  Minnesota. 

ECONOMIC    SIGNIFICANC*    OT    XXPANEIOM 

Now.  what  is  the  economic  significance  of 
Reserve's  expansion  program  to  this  area  and 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  over  and  beyond  the 
jobs  created  by  our  actual  mining  and 
processing? 

Everyone  recognizes  that  when  new  in- 
dustrial Jobs  are  created,  there  Is  a  net  addi- 
tion to  the  Income  flow  in  the  area.  New 
payroll  dollars  roll  into  the  cash  registers  of 
the  merchants  and  Into  the  coffers  of  banks. 
Reserve's  purchases  and  the  pxirchasea  of 
Reserve's  employees  snowball  importantly. 
This  applies  not  only  to  large  suppliers,  but 
to  small  ones,  as  well. 

For  example,  suppose  Reserve  wants  some 
forms  printed  and  orders  the  work  from  a 
Duluth  prlntshop.  The  printer  reoognices 
that  It  is  taconite  that  brought  him  this 
business.  Chances  are,  though,  that  the 
salesman  who  sells  paper — or  ink — to  the 
printer  doesn't  realize  that  he  sold  the  paper 
because  of  taconite.  Certainly,  the  gasoline 
station  that  fills  the  gas  tank  of  the  paper 
salesman's  auto  doesn't  realize  he  made  the 
sale  because  of  taconite. 

There  is  a  never-ending  flow  of  benefits. 
Reserve,  the  printer,  the  paper  salesman, 
the  gasoline  station  operator — they  all  pay 
wages,  they  all  pay  taxes,  and  they  all  buy 
autos  and  groceries  and  clothes. 

All  ot  us  recognize  that  industrial  expan- 
sion results  In  a  healthy  expansion  of  an 
area's  economy,  but  Just  how  much  is  a 
tough  question.  Supjjosedly,  I  am  a  mining 
engineer,  not  a  statistician  nor  an  economist. 
Accordingly,  it  would  be  foolish  for  me  to 
propose  my  own  ideas  for  measurement.  I 
might  be  like  a  man  who  sets  out  to  meas- 
ure the  rate  of  the  growth  of  tides.  If 
he  starts  his  measurement  with  the  crest 
of  a  wave  and  ends  up  measuring  at  the 
bottom  of  a  trough,  he  can  conclude  that 
the  tide  \&  going  out. 

XITECTS  0»  NEW  INDUSTaiAL  PATBOLL 

However,  a  number  of  expert  and  com- 
petent attempts  have  been  made  to  measure 
the  effects  on  an  area  of  a  new  industrial 
payroll.  Exact  measurement  is  not  possible, 
of  course,  beca\ise  of  the  complex  simul- 
taneous influences  that  are  at  work.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  each  of  these  studies  has 
arrived  at  substantially  the  same  statistical 
conclusions. 

The  most  conservative  and  most  thorough 
study  that  has  come  to  my  attention  was 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  work  was  done 
about  5  years  ago  by  economists  and  statis- 
ticians of  the  Econ(»nlc  Research   Depart- 
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nMnt.  baaed  oa  an  analysis  made  of  nine 
sample  coiintias.  located  in  nlns  different 
SUtes. 

It  aays,  quote,  "What  100  new  factory 
workers  meant  to  their  community:  296 
more  people;  112  mors  households:  61  more 
schoolchildren:  $600,000  more  personal  in- 
come i>er  year;  $270,000  more  bank  deposits; 
107  more  passenger  cart  registered;  174  more 
workers  employed:  4  more  retaU  establish- 
ments; $360,000  more  retail  sales  per  year." 

The  study,  in  booklet  form,  contains  many 
more  flgtires  and  details,  but  I  will  not  take 
time  to  read  them  to  you.  I  would  like  to 
apply  this  yardstick  to  Reserve's  situation. 

WHAT    S.OOO    aaSESVB    JOBS    MEAK   TO    AJtXA 

Reserve  Mining  Co.'s  present  employment 
plus  tbe  employment  we  wUl  add  to  our  pay- 
roll on  a  year-round  basis  when  our  ex- 
pansion program  Is  completed  will  total  ap- 
proximately S.OOO.  According  to  this  study 
by  the  U.8.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
here's  what  those  S.OOO  Reserve  Jobs 
mean  to  our  State  and  area:  8.080  more 
people^wlves  and  children  making  up  the 
bulk  of  the  difference,  of  course;  3,360  more 
households:  $17,700,000  more  personal  in- 
come per  year;  $8,100,000  more  bank  de- 
posits— tn  Silver  Bay,  Babbitt.  Duluth,  and 
wherever  these  people  bank;  8,210  more  pas- 
senger cars  registered;  a  total  of  5,230  work- 
ers employed — these  are  Reserve  employees 
plus  the  doctors,  teachers,  grocers,  paper 
salesmen,  and  all  the  rest;  120  more  retail 
establishments;  $10,800,000  more  retail  sales 
per  year. 

Naturally,  thte  Isnt  Instantaneous — the 
growth  would  come  gradually.  It  would  take 
place  In  Babbitt,  Sliver  Bay,  Duluth.  and 
everywhere  In  the  region  where  the  supple- 
mentary Jobs  resulting  from  Reserve  em- 
ployment are  looated. 

These  examples  give  us  an  idea  of  bow  Im- 
portant 8,000  new  industrial  Jobs  can  be. 
It  doesnt  matter  whether  they  are  Reserve 
Jobs,  or  Krie  Jobs,  or  any  other  new  indus- 
trial employment. 

DOLLASS    COME    F«OM    OTTTSmK 

And  bear  in  mind  that  every  ton  of  Re- 
serve's product  is  sold  outside  the  State. 
We're  not  recirculating  Minnesota  dollars — 
every  dollar  ws  receive,  every  dollar  we  pay 
out  in  payrolls,  for  supplies,  equipment, 
taxes,  and  other  expenditures,  comes  from 
outside  the  SUte  of  Minnesota. 

BASia    VOa   CZPAHSIOH 

When  the  Minnesota  Legislature  was 
framing  the  Stats  income  tax  law.  I  am  told 
that  they  gave  special  consideration  to  com- 
panies that  manufactured  their  product  in 
Minnesota  and  sold  it  outside  the  State.  A 
formula  was  devised  for  allocating  net  In- 
come to  the  State.  It  was  designed  to  en- 
courage the  locaUon  of  such  corporations  in 
Minnesota  and  to  encourage  their  expansion. 
Many  people  talk  as  If  the  taconite  Industry 
was  the  only  Industry  encouraged  to  locate 
and  expand  In  Minnesota  by  favorable  tax 
leglslaUon.  They  forget  that  one  reason  for 
the  expansion  in  Minnesota  of  some  of  Its 
leading  manufacturing  companies,  whose 
names  are  known  aU  over  the  Nation,  was 
the  income  tax  treatment  given  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  employment  was  more 
important  than  a  greedy  tax  policy. 

Tou  can  imagine  what  would  happen  to 
the  prospects  of  any  futvu^  expansion  of 
these  nationally  known  manufacturers  of 
wliich  we  are  so  proud  If  the  State,  in  an 
attempt  to  get  more  taxes,  should  reverse 
that  policy.  There  would  be  an  exodus;  any 
thoughts  of  expansion  of  those  industries 
would  go  out  the  window. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
taconite  Industry.  Reserve  made  Its  in- 
vestment in  Minnesota  and  is  now  mnUng 
its  expansion,  relying  upon  a  solemn  pledge 
by  the  State  that  it  would  not  be  subjected 
to  the  heavy  taxes  under  which  the  iron 
mining  industry  has  been  laboring.    If  there 


tiwuld  be  a  change  In  that  poUcy— or  even 
a  substantial  threat  of  a  cliange — any  futtue 
thought  of  expanding  would  be  forgotten. 
We  hope  to  keep  right  on  growing — right 
here  in  Minnesota.  We  hope  to  keep  grow- 
ing— but  whether  we  can  do  this  depends,  to 
a  large  extent,  upon  our  belief  in  the  con- 
tinued protection  of  the  taconite  industry 
against  oppressive  taxation. 

You  may  wonder  why  Reserve  feels  con- 
fident enough  to  go  ahead  with  Ite  present 
expansion  program,  while  other  large  com- 
panies— Interested  In  Minnesota  taconite  and 
desirous  of  building  plants  here — hesitate. 
I  cannot  give  you  all  the  answers  for  those 
companies.  I  can  point  out.  however,  that 
Reserve  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
that  it  was  investing  In  a  new  area.  It  was 
not  moving  Into  a  host  of  local  tax  contro- 
versies, such  as  have  confronted  other  com- 
panies. It  has  had  to  build  new  communities 
at  heavy  expense.  However,  those  com- 
munities are  of  a  size  and  nature  appropriate 
to  Reserve's  operations.  We  are  not  faced 
with  a  threat  of  a  shifting  of  heavy  pres- 
ent local  taxes  of  communities  with  large 
populations  onto  our  taconite  plant  as 
other  sources  of  tax  revenues  diminish.  We 
did  not  have  the  feeling  of  being  a  tradi- 
tional target  at  which  all  taxing  bodies  might 
shoot. 

As  our  problem  was  different,  so  was  our 
answer.  But  I  can  Join  with  others  in  say- 
ing that  nothing  is  more  important  to  the 
futiire  of  northeastern  Minnesota — insofar 
as  that  future  depends,  as  it  does,  upon  taco- 
nite— than  the  confidence  of  steel  compa- 
nies that  huge  investments  in  plants  and 
faculties  win  »)e  protected. 

•rSTS   SMS   LOCAL    TAXK8   CONTUBUTION8 

Let's  look  at  Reserve's  operation  from  an- 
other angle.  Reserve's  facilities  are  located 
in  regions  which  previously  had  very  few 
People — less  than  one  person  per  square 
mUe.  The  region  produced  Uttle  tax  revenue 
for  the  local  and  State  taxing  districts  be- 
cause much  of  the  area  was  owned  by  the 
State  or  Federal  Government  and  the  rest 
was  relatively  idle  and  not  productive.  The 
two  areas  probably  were  a  drain  on  the  pub- 
lic treasuries,  rather  than  contributing  in  a 
positive  way. 

And  what  is  the  situation  today?  Re- 
serve itself  has  been  paying  approximately  $2 
million  each  year  in  State  and  local  taxes 
and  for  1960  thU  tax  bill  may  go  close  to 
$2,600,000.  Here  is  a  listing  of  Reserve's 
estimated  Minnesota  State  and  local  tax 
bUls  for  1060.  not  including  any  State  em- 
ployment taxes  and,  of  course,  not  includ- 
ing Federal  taxes. 

ReMTve  Mining  Co..  tummarjf  of  Minnesota 
taxes 


1060 
estimate 

Total 

tbrouKh 

1000 

Taponlict.li . 

§§§§§ 

$1, 47fi.  000 
1.640,000 
1.377,000 
4. 018. 000 
1,062,000 
214.500 

Taconitf  railroad  tax 

Occupation  ar<i  royalty  tans 
Sl>6clal  Kbool  tax 

A'1  valorem  (rrot  «rty  )  tax 

MortEape  rfjrlstry  tax '. 



Total _ 

2.366,000 

0.806,S00 

Many  people,  no  doubt,  assxime  that  tac- 
onite companies  pay  only  the  taconite  tax. 
They  do  not  know  that  our  other  Minnesota 
State  and  local  taxes  for  1960  will  run  seven 
times  as  much  as  the  taconite  tax  alone,  and 
as  our  scale  of  operation  increases  and  our 
operating  margins  improve,  our  taxes  will 
probably  Increase  In  a  corresponding  degree. 

Reserve  has  been  in  operation  for  only  5 
years,  and  instead  of  paying  practically  no 
tax — as  sc«ne  might  assume;  Indeed  as  some 
people  have  stated — Reserve's  total  State  and 
local  taxes  paid  in  Minnesota,  including  our 
1060  taxss.  amount  to  almost  $10  million. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  l>eUeve  that  Reserve 
Mining  Co.  pays  the  biggest  State  and  local 
tax  bUl  of  any  company  In  the  State  of  Mln- 
iiesota — except  for  utUltles,  rtOiroeds,  and 
several  iron  ore  mining  companies,  of  course. 
The  significance  of  this  comes  to  me  when  I 
think  of  some  of  the  big  manufacturing 
companies  which  are  located  in  the  Stata  of 
Minnesota.  Blnown  worldwide,  employing  up 
to  six  times  as  many  people  In  the  State  as 
Reserve  employs,  old  established  companies, 
yet  none  of  thezn  pays  as  big  a  Stata  and 
local  tax  bill  as  Reserve  Mining  Co. 

BeUeve  It  or  not,  on  the  $100  million  we 
wUl  be  borrowing  from  the  Insurance  com- 
panies— ^borrowing,  not  lending — we  wiU  have 
to  pay  in  Minnesota,  $150,000  mortgage  reg- 
istry tax.  We  paid  $214,000  mortgage  regis- 
try tax  on  our  original  mortgage. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  taxes.  Reserve 
has  already  had  a  very  substantial  expense 
in  improvementa  ordinarUy  taken  care  of  by 
taxes  or  special  assessmenta.  In  the  vUlages 
of  Silver  Bay  and  Babbitt,  the  streeta,  water 
systams,  sewers  and  sewage  disposal  plants 
were  all  paid  for  in  full  by  Reserve  at  a  cost 
running  into  millions.  When  the  houses  and 
lota  were  sold  to  employees,  the  purchase 
price  of  these,  as  a  general  proposition,  was 
about  30  percent  less  than  the  cost  ot  the 
improvementa  and  btUlding. 

XMPLOTXXS  AaZ  .'AXPATXBS 

Reserve  employees  are  taxpayers,  too,  as 
are  the  merchanta  and  all  others  who  serve 
them.  We  estimate  that  Reserve  employees 
alone  have  been  paying  about  one-fotirth  of 
a  miUlon  doUars  each  year  in  State  income 
tax. 

The  areas  of  Babbitt  and  Silver  Bay  pro- 
duced little  or  no  taxes;  then  taconite  fa- 
cilities were  built;  now  the  areas  are  im- 
portant sources  of  tax  revenues  for  our 
State,  counties,  villages  and  school  dlstricte. 

INVESTMENT    PEB    rMPLOTEI 

Some  time  ago,  we  conducted  an  informal 
stirvey  which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to 
you.  We  wrote  to  the  treasurers  of  various 
companies  In  the  State.  The  companlM 
were  selected  at  random.  One  flour  and 
mlUlng  company,  one  knitting  mill,  one 
large  manufacturer,  one  meatpacker.  a  re- 
sort— ^In  fact,  we  wrote  to  every  different 
kind  of  business  concern  we  could  think  of. 

We  asked  the  treasurer  of  each  of  these 
companies  If  he  would  give  us  two  figures; 
his  company's  capital  investment  within  the 
State  per  Minnesota  employee,  and  we  asked 
how  much  his  company's  State  and  local 
tax  bill  per  Minnesota  employee  was.  We 
promised  them  we  would  not  reveal  the 
names  of  their  companies,  but  would  iden- 
tify them  ocQy  as  to  their  type  of  business. 

The  figures  for  a  manufacttu-lng  concern, 
for  example,  represent  just  one  maniifactur- 
ing  company  In  Minnesota,  not  the  average 
for  aU.  and  not  necessarUy  the  largest  or 
the  smallest.  Excluding  the  other  mining 
companies,  utilities  and  railroads,  the  replies 
we  received  stacked  up  this  way:  The  in- 
vestment per  employee  in  Reserve  Mining  Co. 
was  the  highest  on  the  list — about  $83,000. 
The  next  highest  was  paper  mlUIng,  but  the 
figure  was  only  one-fourth  of  Reserve  Min- 
ing Co.'s  and  all  of  the  rest  were  smaUer. 
The  list  included  the  following  categories 
listed  alphabetically: 

Auto  sales  and  service,  dairy  products,  dry- 
cleaning  and  laundry,  flour  and  milling, 
foundry,  metal  works,  knitting  mill,  manu- 
facturer, meatpacker,  office  equipment  and 
supplies,  papermlll,  retail  grocery,  rubber 
parte  manufacturing,  large  resort,  wholesale 
hardware,  and  wholesale  food. 

Here  are  the  results  of  the  other  ques- 
tion— where  we  asked  these  same  companies 
to  let  us  know  what  their  company's  Minne- 
sota State  and  local  tax  bin  was.  per  Min- 
nesota employee.  Again,  Reserve  topped  the 
list  with  a  State  and  local  tax  total  per  em- 
ployee of  $806.    PapermUls  were  second  at 
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$325.  and  all  of  the  rest  were  lower.  The 
categories  were  the  same  as  thoee  which  I 
Just  listed.  ♦ 

Beginning  back  In  1941  with  the  passage 
of  the  taconite  tax  law,  much  special  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  for  taconite.  It 
was  designed  to  attract  this  new  industry 
and  to  establish  conditions  which  would  en- 
courage its  growth  and  help  It  in  one  of  the 
toughest  competitive  battles  American  bxisl- 
ness  knows  today. 

If  the  stockholders  of  Reserve  had  not  put 
their  faith  in  Minnesota's  assurance  of  fair 
tax  treatment  of  taconite  operations,  there 
wouldn't  have  been  any  investment  In  Re- 
serve's operation;  Silver  Bay  and  Babbitt 
would  never  have  come  into  existence. 

TAXZS   AND    PAYROLLS 

The  people  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives were  willing — eager — to  enact  this  en- 
abling legislation  because  they  recognized 
the  importance  of  payrolls.  They  were  will- 
ing to  trade  taxes  for  payrolls.  Prom  what 
I  have  told  you.  I'm  sure  you'll  agree  they 
made  a  mistake.  A  glorious  mistake.  They 
got  the  payrolls  and  they  got  taxes,  too. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  Reserve  Is  not 
demanding  that  its  taxes  be  reduced.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  received  fair  and  understand- 
ing treatment  from  the  State.  Reserve  has 
been  comparatively  free  from  both  State 
and  local  controversies  over  tax  and  legisla- 
tive matters.  But  we  do  want  to  dispel  any 
notion  that  taconite  is  getting  a  free  ride. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Reserve  is  paying  its  way. 

If  you  are  not  already  overwhelmed  with 
figures,  perhaps  you'll  forgive  me  if  I  make 
quick  mention  of  a  few  more:  Our  fixed 
charges  each  year  on  our  present  operations — 
before  this  expansion  program — amount  to 
some  $20  million.  In  addition.  Reserve  is 
spending  each  year:  $15  million  for  pay- 
rolls; $80,000  for  office  supplies:  $1,750,000 
for  explosives;  $2,500,000  for  repair  parts; 
$1,500,000  for  coal;  $70,000  for  oxygen;  $750.- 

000  for  extra  electricity — in  addition  to  what 
we  produce  ourselves;  $100,000  for  calcium 
chloride;  $3  million  for  fuel  oil;  all  of  these 
are  annual  costs. 

I  apologise  for  throwing  so  many  figures 
at  you,  but  I  did  not  want  you  to  hear  only 
half  of  the  story.  Too  many  people  In  Minne- 
sota believe  taconlte's  contribution  to  the 
State  and  area  lies  in  its  payroll.  That  is  a 
half-truth.  Half-truths  are  like  half- 
bricks — you    can    throw    "em    a    lot   farther. 

1  wanted  to  throw  both  halves  of  the  brick. 
I  hope  you  have  a  better  understanding, 

now,  of  our  expansion  program  and  taconlte's 
significance  to  our  State  and  area. 

It  la  a  striking  illustration  of  what  bene- 
fits can  flow  from  intelligent  encouragement 
of  Industry. 

Thank  you. 


AMENDING  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
CORPORATION  ACT 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  4750)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corpora- 
tion Act.  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CoNmxNcz  RxFOXT  (H.  R«PT.  No.  1260) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses   on   the 


amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4750)  to  amend  section  6(a)  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation  Act,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Ms  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  figure  "$16,000,000" 
on  line  7,  insert  "$15,000,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Leo  W.  O'Brien, 

Walter  Rogers, 

James  A.  Halet, 

John  P.  Satlor, 

John  Kyl, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

John  A.  Carroll, 

Henry  C.  Dworshak, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

'iTie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4750)  to  amend 
section  6(a)  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corpora- 
tion Act,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

When  the  House  considered  H.R.  4750.  it 
concluded  that  a  $2,500,000  increase  in  the 
borrowing  authority  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation  for  the  purchase  of  one 
5,000-kilowatt  diesel  generator  for  use  in  its 
electric  system  was  warranted.  The  Senate 
concluded  that  the  Increase  should  be 
$5,000,000  fo-  two  generators. 

After  consideration  of  this  matter,  the 
Members  appointed  to  represent  the  two 
Houses  in  conference  decided  to  recommend 
a  $4,000,000  increase.  This  amount,  plus 
the  uncommitted  portion  of  VICORP's  pres- 
ent borrowing  authority,  will,  it  Is  believed, 
be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  electric  needs 
of  both  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas  for  several 
years.  It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  there 
will  probably  be  some  saving  If  both  diesel 
generators  are  ordered  at  the  same  time. 

Concern  was  expressed  by  members  of 
the  conference  committee  over  the  length 
of  the  lead  time  which  representatives  of 
VICORP  and  the  Interior  Department  had 
estimated  would  be  needed  for  procurement 
of  the  generators.  It  was  therefore  the  con- 
sensus of  the  conferees  that  VICORP  should 
proceed  to  prepare  its  specifications  and  ask 
for  bids  immediately,  that  it  should  report 
to  the  two  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  not  later  than  January  31,  1962, 
on  the  bids  that  have  been  received  and 
precisely  when  and  where  the  generators  are 
to  be  installed,  and  that  it  should  not  go 
beyond  the  stage  of  receiving  and  evaluating 
bids  until  a  reasonable  time  for  considera- 
tion of  this  report  has  elapsed. 

Leo    W.    O'Brien. 
Walter  Rogers, 
James  A.  Haley. 
John  P.  Satlor, 
John  Kyl, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


relief  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  hereby  waives  any  and  all 
rights  it  has  or  may  have  with  respect  to 
claiming  a  violation  on  the  part  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  for  failure  to  comply  with  a 
restriction  in  a  deed  of  conveyance  dated 
September  30,  1920,  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  lim- 
iting the  purposes  for  which  income  from 
leases  on  mineral  lands  Included  within  the 
lands  conveyed  by  such  deed  may  be  used, 
if  the  violation  occurs  solely  as  the  result 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  apportioning  and 
using  10  per  centum  of  such  income  In  ac- 
cordance with  article  4,  section  2  of  the  con- 
stitution of  such  State,  as  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  such  restric- 
tion having  been  specifically  included  in  the 
terms  of  such  deed  and  all  rights  of  the 
grantor  under  such  deed  having  been  as- 
signed to  the  United  States  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


RELIEF  OP  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2396)  for  the 


DISPOSI'nON  OF  OBSOLETE 
VESSELS 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1728)  to  amend 
section  510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  to  provide  for  the  trade-in  of  ob- 
solete vessels  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  new  vessels,  either  at  the 
time  of  executing  the  construction  con- 
tract or  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  the 
new  vessel. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  V  ited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  cusembled.  That  section 
510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46 
U.S.C.  1100).  Is  amended  by: 

;l)  Striking  the  present  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  construction 
of  new,  safe,  and  efficient  vessels  to  carry  the 
domestic  and  foreign  waterborne  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  to  acquire  any  obsolete  vessel  in  ex- 
change for  an  allowance  of  credit.  The  ob- 
solete vessel  shall  be  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission, If  the  owner  so  requests,  either  at 
the  time  the  owner  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction or  purchase  of  a  new  vessel  within 
five  days  of  the  actual  date  of  delivery  of  the 
new  vessel  to  the  owner.  The  amount  of 
the  allowance  shall  be  determined  at  the 
time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  obsolete  vessel 
by  the  Commission.  In  the  event  the  obso- 
lete vessel  is  acquired  by  the  Commission  at 
the  time  the  owner  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction or  piu-chase  of  the  new  vessel,  the 
allowance  shall  not  be  paid  to  the  owner 
of  the  obsolete  vessel,  but  shall  be  applied 
upon  the  purchase  price  of  a  new  vessel.  In 
the  case  of  a  new  vessel  constructed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  such  allowance 
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may,  under  ruch  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Conunlssion  may  prescribe,  be  applied 
upon  the  cash  payments  required  under  this 
Act.  In  case  the  new  vessel  Is  not  con- 
structed tinder  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  allowance  shall,  upon  acquisition  of  the 
obsolete  vessel  by  the  Commission,  be  paid, 
for  the  account  of  the  owner,  to  the  ship- 
builder constructing  such  new  vessel.  In  the 
event  that  title  to  the  obsolete  vessel  Is  ac- 
quired by  the  Commission  at  the  time  of 
delivery  of  the  new  vessel,  the  allowance 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  owner's  capital 
reserve  fUnd.  This  subsection  shall  apply 
to  obsolete  vessels  exchanged  for  new  ves- 
sels hereafter  contracted  to  be  built,  or 
eligible  for  such  exchange  but  not  exchanged 
in  connection  with  a  contract  for  new  ves- 
sels executed  prior  to  October  1,  1960." 

(2)   Striking    the    present   subsecUon    (d) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  allowance  for  an  obsolete  vessel 
shall  be  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  such 
vessel  as  determined  by  the  Commission.  In 
making  such  determination  the  Commission 
shall  consider:  O)  the  scrap  value  of  the 
obsolet*  vessel  both  in  American  and  for- 
eign markets.  (2)  the  depreciated  value  based 
on  a  twenty  or  twenty-five  year  life,  which- 
ever la  applicable  to  the  obsolete  vessel,  and 
(3)  the  market  value  thereof  for  ojiera- 
tlon  In  the  world  trade  or  In  the  foreign  or 
domestic  trade  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
event  the  obsolete  vessel  Is  acquired  by  the 
Commission  at  the  time  the  owner  contracts 
tar  the  construction  of  the  new  vessel,  and 
the  owner  uses  such  vessel  during  the  period 
of  construction  ol  the  new  vessel,  the  allow- 
ance shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  repre- 
senting the  fair  value  of  such  use.  T'he  rate 
for  the  use  of  the  obsolete  vessel  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Commission  for  the  entire 
period  of  such  use  at  the  time  of  execution 
of  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  vessel." 


With  the  following  amendment: 

Page  a,  line  7,  after  the  word  "date  "  In- 
sert tb«  word  "or". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  ON 
ARMS  CONTROL  AGENCY  BUX 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks just  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  arms  control 
bill. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  5968)  to  ameiid  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act,  as  amended: 

COKrMMMMCK  Rkport  (H.  RiPT.  No.  1264) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
M68)  to  amend  the  District  of  Col\im- 
bla    Unemployment    Compensation    Act,    as 


amended,   having  met.  after   full  and  free 
conference,  have  been  unable  to  agree. 

OSOBOX   HTTDraJBTOM.   Jt., 

Tern  AND  J.  St.  GzRiCAiir, 

Joel  T.  Brothill, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Watwx  Morse, 

WmsTOK  L.  PRotrrr, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Hoxues  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5968)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act,  as  amended,  report  that  the 
conferees  have  been  unable  to  agree. 

George  Huddleston,  Jr., 
Pernand  J.  St.  Germaik, 
Joel  T.  Brothill, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


RELIEF  OP  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1942)  for  the 
relief  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  bill  has  not  been 
on  the  Private  Calendar? 

Mr.  LANE.  No;  this  bill  has  been  on 
the  Consent  Calendar ;  it  is  a  public  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  give 
us  a  brief  explanation  of  what  the  bill 
seeks  to  do? 

Mr.  LANE.    I  shall  be  pleased  to. 

The  bill.  S.  1942,  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  pay  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
$65,049.93  in  settlement  of  its  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  reimburse- 
ment for  amounts  it  was  forced  to  pay 
in  satisfaction  of  judgments  rendered 
against  It  based  upon  property  damage 
caused  by  the  crash  of  an  aircraft  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  operated  by  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  while  on  active  duty  on  a 
training  mission.  The  crash  occurred 
on  July  18,  1957,  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
The  airplane  was  a  complete  loss  and 
both  the  pilot  and  his  observer  were 
killed.  Seven  homes  were  damaged  as 
the  result  of  the  crash  and  the  resulting 
fire.  The  damage  amounted  to  about 
$75,000  to  $100,000. 

Since  a  number  of  the  claims  based 
upon  this  crash  exceeded  the  $1,000  limit 
set  by  the  law  authorizing  payment  of 
claims  arising  from  such  training  ac- 
tivities, special  legislation  was  introduced 
to  remove  that  limit  and  permit  settle- 
ment of  the  claims.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  amended  the 
bill  to  exclude  insurance  subrogation 
claims,  and  the  bill  was  enacted  includ- 
ing that  amendment.  All  of  the  prop- 
erty damage  claims  presented  were  set- 
tled under  the  authority  of  the  special 
act,  but  any  portion  of  those  claims  cov- 
ered by  insurance  was  disallowed  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  exclusion  in 
that  act.  The  total  of  the  subrogated 
claims  presented  which  the  Air  Force 
would  have  paid,  except  for  the  statute's 
prohibition,  was  $65,049.93.  This,  of 
course,  resulted  in  the  actions  against 


the  State  and  the  judgments  with  which 
this  bill  is  concerned  since  the  subrogee 
insurance  companies  brought  suits 
against  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  iu 
State  courts.  Judgments  were  obtained 
against  the  State  in  the  total  amount  of 
$72,645.77. 

The  amount  stated  in  the  bill.  $65,- 
049.93,  is  the  amount  of  such  judgments 
less  an  amount  fixed  as  interest. 

This  is  an  instance  xhere  the  Congress 
granted  authority  to  settle  claims  aris- 
ing out  of  an  air  crash  by  passing  the 
legislation  which  became  Public  Law  85- 
760. 

Actually,  it  was  not  intended  that  the 
State  would  be  required  to  pay  as  it  ul- 
timately was  required  to  do,  but  rather 
the  exclusion  was  to  apply  to  payments 
made  by  insurance  companies  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  their  various 
policies.  The  resultant  liability  asserted 
against  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
was  therefore  a  result  not  fully  under- 
stood at  the  time  of  the  original  enact- 
ment. That  law  was  enacted  because  It 
was  recognized  that  the  United  States 
had  a  moral  obligation  to  extend  relief 
in  the  cases  of  losses  resulting  from  the 
crash.  The  same  considerations  apply 
in  extending  relief  in  this  instance  to 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  this  bill  been  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  during  this  session 
of  Congress? 

Mr.  LANE.    Yes.  it  has  been  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Has  it  been  objected  to? 
Mr.  LANE.    It  has  never  been  called 
up  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in    Congress    assembled.   That    the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  the  sum  of  $65.- 
049  M.    The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be 
In  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  against  the  United  States 
on  account  of  Judgments  rendered  against 
such  State  In  connection  with  property  dam- 
age caused  by  the  crash  of  an  aircraft  which 
was  owned  by  the  United  States  and  was,  at 
the  time  of  such  crash  (July  18,  1957),  being 
operated  by  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Air  National  Guard  while  on  an  active  duty 
for  training  mission  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional   Guard    Bureau,   Department  of   De- 
fense :  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  act  shaU  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be   unlawful,   any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.     Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of    a    misdemeanor    and    upon    conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1 ,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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AMENDING  THE  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS ACT 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  in  the  House,  HH.  8850,  a 
bill  to  adjust  conditions  of  competition 
between  domestic  and  foreign  industries 
by  amending  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Congress  next  year 
will  be  compelled  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  renewing  or  failing  to  renew  the 
reciprocal  trade  law.  The  consideration 
of  this  problem  will  provide  one  of  the 
most  controversial  areas  in  the  second 
session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

It  will  be  controversial  because  so 
many  American  citizens,  both  managers 
and  workers,  believe  that  their  businesses 
have  been  unduly  and  unreasonably  in- 
jured by  the  increasing  volume  of  non- 
competitive imports. 

This  is  not  only  a  difficult  question — 
It  is  a  delicate  one.  The  reason  is  that 
it  is  obvious  that  in  today's  world,  we 
can  no  longer  build  around  the  United 
States  a  Chinese  wall  of  tariffs  and  ex- 
clusionary restrictions.  We  wish  to 
trade  freely  with  nations  which  are  al- 
lied with  us  in  the  struggle  against  com- 
mimism  and  these  nations  can  resist 
commvmization  and  the  impulse  to  en- 
gage in  war  for  markets  and  natural 
resources  only  if  they  have  strong 
economies. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that 
each  industry  has  a  point  of  no  return 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  forced  with- 
out loss  of  jobs  and  loss  of  essential 
financial  resources  that  are  necessary 
for  growth  and  expansion.  This  ix)int 
of  no  return  may  vary  from  industry  to 
industry,  but  it  certainly  exists. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  our  tariff 
arrangements.  Now.  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment believe  that  we  can  return  to  the 
late  nineties  On  the  other  hand,  I  do 
feel  that  we  must  consider  the  inroads 
which  unfettered  imports  have  made 
upon  so  many  of  our  industries  with 
consequent  loss  of  jobs,  taxes,  and  com- 
munity support.  And,  may  I  emphasize 
at  this  point  that  it  is  not  only  the  fact 
of  the  Importation  that  is  harmful;  it  is 
the  introduction  of  articles  which  com- 
pete, to  a  large  degree,  in  quality  and 
which  are  produced  at  wage  rates  and 
under  conditions  which  are  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
United  States  that  is  injurious.  Many 
an  American  industry  in  this  situation 
competes  with  one  hand  tied  behind  its 
back. 

H  Jl.  8850  proposes  to  change  the  pres- 
ent tariff  laws. 

To  begin  with,  it  would  codify  and 
unify  all  existing  provisions  of  law.  In 
addition,  it  would  limit  the  increases 
which  could  be  made  in  any  rate  of  duty. 
It  would  also  limit  any  decreases  in  such 
rates. 

It  provides  a  liberalized  standard  for 
finding  injiuy  to  domestic  industry  and 


would  make  remedial  action  mandatory 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  unless  there  were  an  affirm- 
ative determination  by  the  President 
to  the  contrary,  together  with  congres- 
sional approval  thereon. 

These  are  the  main  provisions  of  my 
bill  and  I  believe  that  they  will  provide 
a  basis  of  discussion  for  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  will  have  charge 
of  this  type  of  legislation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not  have 
a  doctrinaire  approach  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem  and  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  have  come  to  a 
critical  point  in  this  area  is  the  failure 
of  the  trade  liberals  to  admit  that  there 
were  any  faults  whatsoever  in  the  pres- 
ent system. 

If  we  can  look  at  each  case  as  it  arises, 
however,  and  grant  effective  relief  where 
relief  is  warranted,  while  withholding  it 
where  the  public  interest  makes  it  un- 
desirable, I  believe  that  we  will  advance 
our  foreign  relations  while  protecting  the 
domestic  economy. 

I  have  filed  this  bill  in  the  interest  of 
contributing  to  the  discussion  which  is 
certain  to  come  and  which  will  be  vitally 
important  to  the  country.  I  hope  that 
this  bill  will  contribute  to  this  discus- 
sion points  of  importance  which  will  have 
a  substantial  effect  in  bringing  about  the 
necessary  improvement  of  our  interna- 
tional trade  laws. 

Following  is  the  text  of  HR.  8850: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1961'. 

S»c.  2.  Findings  and  Policy. — (a)  The 
Congress  flnds  that — 

(i)  The  maintenance  of  a  strong  and  ex- 
panding economy  In  the  United  States  is  a 
basic  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional defense  and  the  protection  and  wel- 
fare of  the  allies  of  the  United  States  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

(11)  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934 
and  the  several  TVade  Agreements  Extension 
Acts  were  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
panding foreign  marltets  for  United  States 
products  by  regulating  admission  of  foreign 
goods  Into  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  the  characteristics  and  needs  of  various 
branches  of  American  production  In  a  man- 
ner to  make  available  foreign  markets  to 
those  branches  of  American  production 
which  require  and  are  capable  of  developing 
such  outlets,  all  to  the  ultimate  end  of 
strengthening  the  domestic  economy. 

(ill)  profound  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  international  competitive  standing  of 
United  States  producers  in  the  period  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934,  and  particularly  in  the  past  ten 
years.  Among  other  things,  foreign  aid  and 
other  programs  of  the  United  States  have 
artlflcially  stimulated  production  in  foreign 
countries,  have  provided  them  with  Ameri- 
can know-how  and  equipment  and  In  some 
cases  with  supplies  and  raw  materials  at  no 
cost  or  at  far  less  than  the  cost  to  American 
producers  of  such  know-how,  equipment, 
supplies,  and  materials.  In  considerable  part 
as  a  result  of  these  programs,  foreign  na- 
tural resources  have  been  developed,  foreign 
products  have  been  Improved  and  produc- 
tivity of  foreign  labor  has  been  substantially 
increased. 

(Iv)  notwithstanding  the  Increased  ef- 
ficiency and  productivity  of  foreign  extrac- 
tive and  manufacturing  operations,  the 
standard  of  living  In  most  countries  export- 


ing to  the  United  States  has  continued  sub- 
stantially below  the  standard  prevailing  In 
the  United  States  and  foreign  wage  rates 
and  working  conditions  are  generally  below 
the  mlnlmums  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  several  States,  and 
far  below  those  actually  prevailing  In  prac- 
tically all  United  States  Industries. 

(V)  the  United  States  has  moved  from  a 
position  of  a  leading  export  nation  in  a 
number  of  items  that  are  mass  produced 
and  are  the  output  of  our  most  advanced 
industries  technologically,  which  refiects  a 
serious  loss  of  technological  leadership  by 
the  United  States  to  other  countries  that 
enjoy  a  wage  difTerential.  The  decline  of 
industries  whose  products  or  technological 
skills  are  essential  to  an  adequate  national 
defense  pose  a  grave  threat  to  the  national 
security. 

(vl)  as  a  result  of  these  developments 
the  soundness  of  the  entire  domestic  econ- 
omy Is  seriously  threatened.  As  foreign 
competition  captures  progressively  larger 
shares  of  the  United  States  market  for  num- 
erous products,  there  Is  created  a  grave 
threat  to  the  survival  of  some  of  our  indus- 
tries, the  maintenance  of  the  United  States 
scale  of  wages  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
United  States  standard  of  living. 

(vll)  present  laws  with  respect  to  entry 
into  foreign  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
governments  and  modification  of  customs 
treatment  of  Imported  products  are  Inade- 
quate to  prevent  or  remedy  the  Injury  to 
domestic  Industry  found  herein  to  have  oc- 
curred and  to  be  threatened. 

(b)  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  promote  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  on  a  fair  competitive  basis, 
so  as  to  encourage  mutually  beneficial  trade 
In  a  manner  which  appropriately  recognizes 
the  Interests  of  domestic  Industry  primarily 
dependent  on  the  home  market  as  well  as 
those  of  Industries  seeking  export  opportu- 
nities, and  that  to  that  end  the  tariff  treat- 
ment of  foreign  articles  shall  be  adjusted 
from  time  to  time  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  3.  Fouign  Trade  Ackeements. —  (a) 
The  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
foreign  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended  (19 
U.S.C.  1361),  shall  terminate  on  the  close 
of  June  30,  1962.  The  provisions  of  said  sec- 
tion shall  remain  In  effect  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  effectuate  any  trade  agree- 
ments  entered   Into   prior   to   that   date. 

(b)(1)  On  and  after  July  1.  1962,  the 
President,  whenever  he  finds  as  a  fact  that 
modification  of  existing  duties  or  other  Im- 
port restrictions  of  the  United  States  or  any 
foreign  country  Is  necessary  to  promote  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  section  2  of  this  Act, 
is  authorized  from  time  to  time — 

(A)  to  enter  Into  foreign  trade  agree- 
ments with  foreign  governments  or  instru- 
mentalities thereof; 

(B)  to  proclaim  such  modification  of 
duties  and  other  import  restrictions,  or  such 
additional  import  restrictions,  or  such  con- 
tinuance, and  for  such  minimum  periods, 
of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of 
any  article  covered  by  foreign  trade  agree- 
ments entered  into  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section as  are  required  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  such  foreign  trade  agreements. 

(2)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (1)  (B)  of  this  subsecUon  shall  be 
made — 

(A)  Increasing  any  rate  of  duty  above 
the  highest  of  the  following  rates: 

(1)  the  rate  50  per  centum  above  the  rat* 
existing  on  July  1,  1934;  except  that  a  spe- 
cific rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1934, 
may  be  converted  to  Its  ad  valorem  equiva- 
lent based  on  the  value  of  imports  of  the 
article  concerned  during  the  calendar  year 
1934  (determined  In  the  same  manner  as 
provided  In  subparagraph  (b)(U))  and  the 
proclamation  may  provide  an  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  above 
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such  ad  valorem  i-qulvalent:  Provided.  That 
If  imports  of  the  article  In  the  calendar  year 
1934  were  Instifflcient  to  provide  a  basis  for 
determining  import  value,  then  import 
value  in  the  nean^st  calendar  year  In  which 
there  were  imports  sufficient  to  establish 
an  import  value  shall  be  used. 

(11)  the  minimum  rate  permitted  by  sub- 
paragraph   (C)    of  this  paragraph. 

(B)  Decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  below  the 
lowest  of  the  following  rates: 

(I)  the  rate  which  would  result  from  de- 
creasing the  rate  existing  on  July  1.  1962, 
by  10  per  centum  of  such  rate. 

(II)  in  the  case  of  any  article  subject  to  an 
ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  above  60  per  centum 
(or  a  combination  of  ad  valorem  rates  aggre- 
gating not  more  than  50  per  centum ) .  the 
rate  of  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  (or  a 
combination  of  ad  valorem  rates  aggregating 
80  per  centum ) .  In  the  case  of  any  article 
subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  (or  a  com- 
bination of  rates  including  a  specific  rate) 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  has  been 
determined  by  the  President  to  have  been 
above  60  per  centum  during  a  period  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  a  represenUtlve 
period,  the  rate  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  or 
the  rate  (or  a  combination  of  rates),  how- 
ever stated,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
which  the  President  determines  would  have 
been  60  per  centum  during  such  period. 
The  standards  of  valuation  contained  In  sec- 
tion 403  or  402a  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.8.C.  1401a  or  1402)  (as  in  effect,  with 
respect  to  the  article  concerned,  during  the 
representative  period)  shall  be  utilized  by 
the  President,  to  the  maximum  extent  he 
finds  such  utilization  practicable,  in  making 
the  determinations  under  the  preceding 
sentence. 

(0)  Establishing  or  continuing  In  effect 
(either  by  specific  provision  or  by  failure  to 
make  such  provision)  any  rate  of  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  which  is  less  than 
the  rate  or  other  restriction  found  by  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  In  a  report 
to  the  President,  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1360),  to  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  or  avoid  Injury  or  threat 
of  Injury  to  the  domestic  Industry  produc- 
ing like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  5 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended  (19  U.8.C.  1362),  reductions 
In  duties  and  other  import  restrictions  pro- 
claimed pursuant  to  this  section  shall  apply 
to  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of — 

(1)  the  foreign  country  or  foreign  coun- 
tries with  which  the  foreign  trade  agreement 
providing  for  such  duties  and  other  Import 
restrictions  was  concluded; 

(2)  other  foreign  countries  with  which 
foreign  trade  agreements  were  negotiated 
simultaneously  with  or  subsequent  to  the 
agreement  providing  for  such  duties  and 
other  Import  restrictions,  which  foreign 
trade  agreements  In  consideration  of  con- 
cessions granted  to  the  United  States  therein 
provide  for  application  of  the  concessions 
granted  by  the  United  States  In  such  other 
agreement. 

The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  In 
no  event  later  than  June  30,  1964,  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
trade  agreements  heretofore  entered  Into 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (19  U.Sx;.  1361).  Into  conformity 
with  the  policy  sstabllshed  in  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

(d)  The  Presldeoat  may  at  any  time  termi- 
nate. In  whole  or  In  part,  any  proclamation 
made  pursuant  to  this  section:  Provided. 
That  no  proclamation  shall  be  terminated 
in  part  where  the  effect  of  such  partial 
termination  is  to  avoid  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (2)(C)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  or  of  section  7  of  this  Act. 
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(e)  Paragraph  1  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 360  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1980,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  1361),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'duties 
and  other  import  restrictions'  includes  (A) 
rate  and  form  of  import  duties  and  classi- 
fication of  articles  and  (B)  quotas  and 
other  limitations,  prohibitions,  charges,  and 
exactions  other  than  duties,  imposed  on  im- 
ports or  Imposed  for  the  regulalon  of  im- 
ports." 

(f)  Subsections  (c),  (e).  and  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 360  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended  (19  VS.C.  1351),  subsection  (b) 
of  section  2  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1352).  and  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  2  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
(19  use.  1352a),  shaU  be  applicable  to  all 
actions  taken  and  matters  arising  under 
this  section. 

Sec.  4.  Peril  Point.— Section  3  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  1360),  is  hereby 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Before  entering  Into  negotiations 
concerning  any  proposed  foreign  trade 
agreement  under  section  3  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1961,  the  President  shall 
furnish  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  'Conmiisslon')  wit*  a  list  of  all  articles 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  to  be  con- 
sidered for  possible  modification  of  duties 
and  other  import  restrictions,  imposition  of 
additional  Import  restrictions,  or  contin- 
uance of  existing  customs  or  excise  treat- 
ment. Upon  receipt  of  such  list  the  Com- 
mission shall  make  an  investigation  and 
report  to  the  President  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  each  such  ar- 
ticle as  to  ( 1 )  the  limit  to  which  such  mod- 
ification, imposition,  or  continuance  may  be 
extended  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  such  section  3  without  causing  or  threat- 
ening Injury  to  the  domestic  Industry  pro- 
ducing like  or  directly  compeUtlve  articles; 
and  (2)  if  increases  In  duties  or  additional 
Import  restrictions  are  required  to  avoid  in- 
jury or  threatened  Injury  to  the  domestic 
Industry  producing  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive articles  the  minimum  Increases  in  du- 
ties or  additional  import  restrictions  re- 
quired. Such  report  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commission  to  the  President  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  receipt  of  such  list  by 
the  Commission.  No  such  foreign  trade 
agreement  shall  be  entered  into  until  the 
Commission  has  made  its  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident or  until  the  expiration  of  the  six 
months'  penod." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "upon  which  a  tariff  con- 
cession has  been  granted"  and  the  word 
"serious"  In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  and  the  word  "serious"  in  the  second 
sentence  of  paragraph  (2 ) . 

Sec.  5.  Suspension  or  Withdrawal  of  Con- 
cessions Prom  Communist  Areas.— Section 
5  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended  (19  UB.C.  1362),  shall  be 
applicable  to  trade  agreements  entered  into 
under  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Escape  Clause  for  Existing  and 
Future  Agreements.— Section  6  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amend- 
ed (19  U,S.C.  1363),  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  No  reduction  In  any  rate  of 
duty,  or  binding  of  any  existing  ciistoms  or 
excise  treatment,  or  other  concession  pro- 
claimed under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1351).  or  un- 
der section  3  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1961  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  In  effect 
when  the  product  on  which  the  concession 
has  been  granted  Is  as  a  result.  In  whole  or 


in  part,  of  the  duty  or  other  custcMns  treat- 
ment reflecting  such  concession,  being  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  In  such  quan- 
tities or  under  such  circumstances  as  to  cause 
or  threaten  injury  to  the  domestic  industry 
producing  like  or  directly  compeUtlve  prod- 
ucts. 

"(b)  The  President  as  soon  as  practicable 
but  in  no  event  later  than  June  30.  1964, 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  l>e  necessary  to 
bring  trade  agreements  heretofore  entered 
into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  tkii  amended.  Into  conformity  with  the 
policy  established  In  subsection  (a)  of  thU 
section." 

Sec.  7.  Adjustment  or  Import  Duties  and 
Quotas.— (a)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, upon  resoluticm  of  either  House  of 
Congress,  upon  resolution  of  either  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  upon  Its  own  motion,  or 
upon  application  of  any  interested  pmrty 
(Including  any  organization  or  group  of  em- 
ployees), the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion shall  promptly  make  an  investigation 
and  make  a  report  thereon  not  later  than  six 
months  after  ai>pIicatlon  is  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  product  is  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  cause  or 
threaten  injury  to  the  domestic  industry 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
products. 

In  the  course  of  any  such  investigation, 
whenever  it  flnds  evidence  of  injury  or 
threat  of  injury  or  whenever  so  directed  by 
resolution  of  either  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Tariff  Commission  shall  hold 
hearings  giving  reasonable  public  notice 
thereof  and  shall  afford  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  interested  parties  to  be  present, 
to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such 
hearings. 

Sho\ild  the  Tariff  Commission  find  as  the 
result  of  its  investigation  and  hearings  that 
a  product  Is  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  such  quantities  or  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  cause  or  threaten  Injury 
to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or 
directly  competitive  products,  then  it  shall 
further  determine  what  modifications  of  the 
existing  customs  treatment  of  such  prod- 
uct are  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  such 
Injury  or  threat  of  injury.  Such  modifica- 
tions may  Include  withdrawal,  modification, 
or  suspension  of  concessions  granted  under 
any  trade  agreement,  imposition  of  new 
duties  or  increase  in  existing  duties,  cw  es- 
tablishment of  quotas  in  amounts  and  for 
periods  specified,  or  any  combination  there- 
of, in  each  case  to  the  full  extent  deter- 
mined by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  be  nec- 
essary without  regard  to  limitations  Imposed 
by  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  In  arriving  at  a  determination  In  the 
foregoing  procedure,  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall  consider  as  evidence  of  injury  or  threat 
of  injury  any  of  the  foUawlng:  A  decline  In 
the  volume  of  sales  of  the  domestic  prod- 
ucts; or  a  decline  in  prices  or  profits  or  wage 
rates  or  working  hours  of  take-home  pay  In 
the  domestic  industry  Involved,  In  each  case 
either  actual  or  relative  to  the  trend  in 
domestic  industries  producing  articles  of  the 
same  general  class;  or  a  small  proportion  of 
the  domestic  consumption  supplied  by  the 
domestic  producers;  or  a  higher  or  growing 
inventory  among  domestic  producers;  or  a 
curtailment  of  Investment  for  equipment, 
facilities,  exploration,  research,  and  de- 
velopment in  the  domestic  industry:  or  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  to  the  im- 
ported product  over  the  domestic  products 
by  reason  of  the  difference  in  the  wages  and 
hours  in  effect  in  the  foreign  industry  pro- 
ducing the  imported  product,  and  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  maximum  hours  in  the  do- 
mestic industry  producing  the  products  or 
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by  reaaon  of  a  dliference  In  other  costa  of 
production;  or  &  difference  between  the  my- 
erage  landed  co«t  of  tlie  Imported  product 
and  tlie  average  price  at  which  the  domestic 
products  were  sold  at  wholesale  In  principal 
markets  In  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  make  a  finding 
of  Injury  or  threat  of  Injxiry  on  the  basis  of 
any  one  or  more  of  the  factors  specified  In 
subsection  (b).  Without  limiting  the  gen- 
erality of  the  foregoing,  a  finding  by  the 
Commission  In  any  such  proceeding — 

(A)  that  the  proportion  of  the  United 
States  market  for  a  product  which  Is  being 
supplied  by  imports  has  Increased  signifi- 
cantly over  the  proportion  of  such  market 
supplied  by  imporu  In  the  appropriate  base 
period  fixed  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(e);  or 

(B)  that  United  States  prices  for  an  Im- 
ported product  or  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive domestic  products  have  declined  signifi- 
cantly and  that  the  profits  of  a  substantial 
number  of  domestic  producers  upon  sale  of 
such  like  or  directly  competitive  products 
have  declined  significantly;  or 

(C)  that  United  States  prices  for  an  im- 
ported product  or  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive domestic  products  have  declined  sig- 
nificantly In  relation  to  the  prices  of  other 
products  of  the  same  general  class  as  shown 
by  an  appropriate  United  States  price  Index 
selected  by  the  Commission,  and  that  the 
profits  of  a  substantial  number  of  United 
States  producers  upon  sale  of  such  like  or 
directly  competitive  products  have  declined 
■Ignlficantly;  or 

(D)  that  prevailing  wage  rates  or  average 
take-home  pay  in  the  domestic  industry  pro- 
ducing products  like  or  directly  competitive 
with  an  Imported  product  have  declined 
relative  to  prevailing  wage  rates  or  average 
take-home  pay  in  Industries  producing  other 
articles  of  the  same  general  class; 

shall  be  deemed  to  establish  Injvu-y  or  threat- 
ened Injury  to  the  domestic  Industry  In- 
volved requiring  a  modification  of  tariff 
treatment  as  provided  in  this  section  unless 
the  record  of  the  investigation  and  hearings 
shall  clearly  establish  and  the  Commission 
shall  afllrmatively  find  that  imports  were  not 
a  factor  contributing  to  the  conditions  so 
found  to  exist. 

(d)(1)  The  TtLTitt  Commission  shall  Im- 
mediately make  public  Its  report,  including 
any  dissenting  or  separate  findings,  and  shall 
cause  a  siimmary  thereof  to  be  publish^  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall  trans^nit^^  a 
copy  of  the  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate. 

(2)  The  modification  of  existing  tariff 
treatment  found  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  be  necessary  shall  be  proclaimed  by  the 
President,  effective  upon  a  date  to  be  speci- 
fied in  his  proclamation,  which  shall  be  is- 
sued promptly  after  expiration  of  the  period 
for  congressioiutl  action  as  provided  In  this 
paragraph  2.  unless — 

(A)  within  sixty  days  following  trans- 
mittal of  the  TfkiiB  Commission  report  to  the 
President,  the  President  submits  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Wa3rs  and  Means  of  the 
House  and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  stating  that  he  does  not  approve  the 
proposed  modification  in  tariff  treatment, 
his  reasons  for  withholding  his  approval,  and 
what.  If  any,  modification  of  existing  tariff 
treatment  h©  iHx>poses  to  proclaim  in  lieu  of 
that  recommended  by  the  Commission,  and 
within  sixty  days  thereafter  either  House  of 
Congress  by  resolution  adopted  by  the  yeas 
and  nays  by  a  majority  vote  of  such  House 
approves  the  President's  proposed  modifica- 
tion or  retention  of  existing  tariff  treatment. 
or 

(B)  within  sixty  days  following  trans- 
mittal of  the  Tariff  Commission  report  either 
House  of  Congress,  by  resolution,  adopted 
as  provided  in  clause  (A),  determines  that 
the  modiflcatton  In  existing  tariff  treatment 


recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
not  be  made  effective. 

If.  pursuant  to  paragraph  (A),  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  proclaim  the  modifica- 
tion of  tariff  treatment  proposed  by  him,  he 
shall  Immediately  make  the  proclamation  so 
authorlaed. 

For  purposes  of  clauses  (A)  and  (B),  In 
the  computation  of  the  sixty -day  periods  for 
congressional  action  there  shall  be  excluded 
the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  In 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  ad- 
journment of   the  Congress  sine  die. 

(e)  Tl»e  appropriate  base  period  referred 
to  in  subsection  (c)  shall  be  the  period  of 
three  consecutive  years  during  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  report  of  an 
investigation  is  made  In  which  the  ratio  of 
imports  of  the  product  subject  to  investiga- 
tion to  domestic  consumption  of  such  prod- 
uct and  like  or  directly  competitive  domestic 
products  was  the  lowest:  Provided.  That  any 
year  or  years  j-t  the  commencement  of  such 
ten -year  period,  not  to  exceed  four  years,  ih 
which  there  were  no  Imports  of  such  product 
shall  be  excluded:  And  provided  further, 
That  the  Commission  may  exclude  from  the 
base  period  not  more  than  two  years  If  it 
finds  with  respect  to  each  year  excluded 
that  the  volume  of  Imports  of  the  foreign 
product,  the  volume  of  sales  of  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  domestic  products  or  the 
volume  of  domestic  consumption  of  such 
products  was  so  substantially  Increased  or 
decreased  by  specified  abnormal  factors  of 
a  nonrecurring  nature  that  the  inclusion  of 
such  year  In  the  base  period  would  be  grosly 
unfair. 

(f)(1)  As  used  in  this  Act  the  terms  "do- 
mestic Industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  products"  and  "domestic  Indus- 
try producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
articles"  mean  that  portion  or  subdivision  of 
the  producing  organizations  manufacturing, 
assembling,  processing,  extracting,  growing, 
or  otherwise  producing  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive products  or  articles  in  commercial 
quantities.  In  applying  the  preceding  sen- 
tence the  Commission  shall  distinguish  or 
separate  the  operations  of  the  producing  or- 
ganizations involving  the  like  or  directly 
competitive  products  or  articles  referred  to 
in  such  sentence  from  the  operations  of  such 
organizations  involving  other  products  or 
articles,  using  to  the  extent  necessary  for 
such  purpose  reasonable  estimates  and  as- 
sumptions. The  Commission  may  also  con- 
sider as  such  a  domestic  industry  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  a  segment  of  an  indus- 
try situated  in  a  geographical  area  within 
the  United  States  if  the  injurious  effect  of 
the  Iniported  article  is  confined  to  the  seg- 
ment of  such  Industry  In  such  area. 

(2)  There  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  "threat 
of  Injury"  or  "threatened  Injury"  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act  if  there  is  a  reasonable 
probability  of  injury,  even  though  such  in- 
jury Is  not  so  imminent  as  to  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  occur. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  investigations  for  which  request  or 
application  is  made  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  and  to  investigations  heretofore 
commenced  under  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951.  as  amend- 
ed (19  UJB.C.  1364).  in  which  hearings  be- 
fore the  Commission  have  not  been  com- 
pleted on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
In  any  investigaUon  pending  at  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  to  which  this  section 
becomes  applicable,  the  Commission  shall 
permit  such  amendments  to  the  application 
and  provide  such  opportunity  to  produce 
further  evidence  and  t>e  heard  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate in  view  of  the  applicability  of 
this  section.  The  time  for  completing  the 
Commission's  report  in  any  such  proceeding 
shall  be  extended  for  such  period,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  months,  as  the  Commission 
shall  find  to  be  necessary. 


Sic.  8.  Oboanization  or  thb  Tamjtt  Cou- 
MI88ION — ErrwcT  or  Equaixt  Dhtided  Votz. — 
Paragraph  1  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  330 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended  (19 
U.S.C.  1330),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  (1)  Whenever,  in  any  case  caUlng  for 
findings  of  the  Commission  in  connection 
with  any  authority  conferred  upon  the  Pres- 
ident by  law  to  make  changes  in  Import  re- 
strictions, a  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
voting  are  unable  to  agree  upon  findings  or 
recommendations,  the  findings  (and  recom- 
mendations, if  any)  unanimously  agreed 
upon  by  one-half  of  the  number  of  Com- 
missioners voting  may  be  considered  by  the 
President  as  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission:  Provided,  That  If 
the  Commissioners  voting  are  divided  into 
two  equal  groups  each  of  which  is  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  findings  (and  recom- 
mendations, if  any),  the  President  shall  con- 
sider as  the  findings  (and  recommendations, 
if  any)  of  the  Commission  the  findings  (and 
recommendations,  if  any)  which  provide  the 
basis  for  or  recommend  greater  relief  to  the 
domestic  industry  or  Industries  involved.  In 
any  case  of  a  divided  vote  referred  to  in 
this  paragraph  the  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  President  the  findings  (and  rec- 
ommendations, if  any)  of  each  group  within 
the  Conunisslon  with  respect  to  the  matter 
In  question." 

Sec.   9.  Invxstications  and   Rscommzmda- 

TIONS    BT    THZ    TaKOT    COMMIBalOM. — 8ubS«C- 

tlon  (g)  of  section  332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1332).  la  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  commission  shall  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate,  whenever  requested, 
all  Information  at  its  command,  mad  shall 
report  to  Ck>ngress  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December  of  each  year  a  statement  of  the 
methods  adopted  and  all  expenses  Incurred, 
and  a  summary  of  all  reports  made  during 
the  year.  The  commission  shall  make  such 
investigations  and  reports  as  may  be  re- 
quested by  the  President  or  by  either  of  said 
committees  or  by  either  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress. Including  the  recommendations  or 
views  of  the  commlsskw  or  Its  members  on 
appropriate  modification  of  duties  and  other 
Import  restrictions  and  other  matters  of 
customs  and  tariff  policy,  either  general  or 
specific,  as  may  be  specified  in  the  request 
for  the  investigation  or  report." 


WNEW  PERFORMS  ANOTHER 
PUBUC  SERVICE 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uimn- 
Imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
compliment  WNEW  of  New  York  for 
presenting  on  September  1  a  special  radio 
program  called  "Disarmament  Profile." 
I  particularly  want  to  compliment  Lee 
Hanna,  the  producer  of  this  show,  for 
presenting  a  well-balanced,  compassion- 
ate documentary  about  this  crucial  prob- 
lem. 

The  program  presented  the  back- 
ground and  the  compelling  necessity  of 
disarmament  negotiations.  The  "Dis- 
armament Profile"  Included  taped  re- 
ports from  Bernard  Baruch.  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru,  Ambassador  Wadsworth, 
and  Disarmament  Adviser  John  McCloy. 
The  WNEW  documentary  also  Included 
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Soviet  radio  broadcasts  and  speeches  of 
Khrushchev  in  an  effort  to  present  both 
sides  of  the  question. 

At  a  time  when  there  are  many  who 
are  discouraged,  disillusioned,  and  dis- 
appointed with  disarmament  negotia- 
tions, it  is  worth  repeating  the  last  com- 
ment on  the  program  as  a  sober  re- 
minder of  the  stakes  involved  in  this 
issue: 

The  United  States  has  made  a  final,  honest 
effort  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Russians 
on  a  test-ban  treaty.  The  Geneva  talks 
have  been  suspended  and  the  issue  will  now 
go  to  the  United  Nations  beginning  in  New 
York  September  19.  an  institution  that  has 
had  a  notable  absence  of  success  in  trying 
to  stop  the  arn»  race.  Instead  of  disarming. 
Instead  of  turning  weapons  into  plows  and 
using  atomic  energy  for  peace,  the  world  is 
rearming.  Unless  wisdom  can  prevail,  the 
ultimate  result  is  bound  to  be  war — and  this 
war  might  very  well  t>e  the  last. 


AMENDING  THE   INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced,  for  consideration  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress  beginning 
In  January  1W2.  a  bill  to  implement  a 
recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mlMlon  on  Intergoverimiental  Relations 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  be 
authorized  to  perform  statistical  and 
other  services  for  State  governments  on 
a  reimbursement  basis. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  for 
the  retention  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  of  moneys  received  in  payment 
for  special  statistical  studies  and  com- 
pilations and  certain  other  services.  It 
would  amend  Uie  Internal  Revenue  Code 
by  adding  a  new  section  7515  entitled 
"Special  Statistical  Studies.  Compila- 
tions, and  Other  Services  on  Request," 
and  by  adding  new  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  to  section  7809.  relating  to  deposit 
of  collections. 

Requests  received  from  State  officials 
and  other  responsible  persons  and  or- 
ganizations outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  special  statistical  tabulations 
and  studies  have  been  denied  because 
the  Service  would  not  be  able  to  utilize 
the  payments  made  for  such  requested 
work.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation Is  to  provide  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  in  section  7809(a)  of  the 
code  which  requires  that  collections  of 
whatever  nature  received  or  collected  by 
authority  of  any  Internal  revenue  law 
shall  be  paid  daily  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  internal  revenue 
collections  without  any  abatement  or  de- 
duction on  account  of  salary,  compen- 
sation, fees,  costs,  charges,  expenses,  or 
claims  of  any  description. 

Proposed  subsection  (c)  of  section  7809 
provides  that  any  fees  received  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a>(3)  of  section  6103. 
relating  to  pub^clty  of  returns  and  lists 


of  taxpayers,  shall  be  deposited  in  a 
separate  account  from  which  reimburse- 
ment may  be  made  to  the  appropriations 
which  bore  the  expenses  In  connection 
with  the  services  rendered.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  make  no  change 
in  existing  law  relating  to  publicity  of 
returns  or  in  respect  of  the  amount  of 
the  fees  for  furnishing  copies  of  returns 
or  related  services. 

Proposed  subsection  (d)  of  section 
7809  provides  that  all  moneys  received 
in  payment  for  work  or  services  per- 
foimed  pursuant  to  section  7515  shall 
be  deposited  in  a  separate  account  which 
may  be  used  to  reimburse  appropria- 
tions which  bore  all  or  part  of  such  costs, 
or  to  refund  excess  sums  when  neces- 
sary. 

Although    proposed    subsections    (c) 
and  (d)  provide  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  contained  In  section  7809(a), 
such  subsections  expressly  restrict  the  use 
of  the  funds  to  which  they  have  appli- 
cation to  the  purposes  prescribed  therein. 
The    primary    purposes    of    proposed 
section  7515  are  to  identify  the  source  of 
the  moneys  in  respect  of  which  proposed 
subsection    (d)    of   section   7809   would 
have  application,  and  to  provide  that  the 
special  statistical  studies  and  compila- 
tions would  be  made  at  costs.    Proposed 
section  7515,  In  carrying  out  Its  primary 
purposes,  would  expressly  authorize  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  within  his  dis- 
cretion,  to   perform   special   statistical 
studies  and  compilations  upon  the  writ- 
ten request  of  "any  person,  any  State,  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any 
instrumentality  of  either  of  the  fore- 
going, or  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government."    The  special 
studies  and  compilations  would  be  pre- 
pared from  data  obtained  from  returns, 
declarations,  statements,  or  other  docu- 
ments required  by  the  Code  or  regula- 
tions thereunder  or  from  the  records 
established  or  maintained  in  connection 
with   the   administration  and   enforce- 
ment of  internal  revenue  laws.    The  pro- 
posed section  also  provides  that  any  such 
statistical  project  may   be  carried   on 
jointly  with  the  party  requesting  such 
project,   and   that   transcripts  of  such 
special  studies  and  compilations  may  be 
furnished  to  any  party  enumerated  In 
the  section.     However,  the  section  ex- 
pressly  provides  that  the  studies  and 
compilations  shall  be  undertaken,  and 
the  transcripts  shall  be  furnished,  only 
upon  payment,  by  the  party  or  parties 
making  the  request,  of  the  cost  of  the 
work   or   services   performed   for   such 
party  or  parties. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  determi- 
nation of  whether  a  particular  study  and 
compilation  would  be  undertaken  would 
be  within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate.  However,  any  such 
study  and  compilation  would  be  subject 
to  all  existing  provisions  of  law  and  reg- 
ulations relating  to  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  information.  Special  studies 
and  compilations  would  be  scheduled  so 
as  to  supplement  the  work  performed  in 
the  service  centers  during  their  offpeak 
periods. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  neither  new 
nor  novel  in  character.  Similar  author- 
ity in  respect  of  the  retention  and  use 


of  moneys  received  for  work  or  services 
rendered  has  heretofore  been  granted 
to  the  Bureau  of  tlie  Census — 13  UJ5.C. 
8 — the  Department  of  Labor— 29  U.S.C. 
9,  9a— and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare — 42  U.S.C  1306 
<b) 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it 
be  in  order  to  inquire  if  the  Chair  Is  able 
to  advise  the  Members  at  this  time  of 
what  they  might  anticipate  as  the  pro- 
gram for  the  rest  of  the  day? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  may  say  that  after  the  special 
orders  it  is  the  intention  to  stand  in 
recess  until  later  in  the  day.  The  Chair 
wishes  he  could  give  more  information 
than  that  but  it  is  impossible  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  appreciate  the  Infor- 
mation. 


PRINTING  OF  COMMITTEE  ACTIVITY 
REPORTS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  the  printing  of  committee 
activity  reports  for  the  session,  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  I  wish  to  remind  the  chairmen 
of  all  committees  that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing  has  very  properly  ruled 
that  the  printing  of  such  reports,  both 
as  committee  prints  and  in  the  Record, 
Is  duplication,  the  cost  of  which  cannot 
be  justiiled. 

It  is  requested  that  committee  chair- 
men decide  whether  they  wish  these  re- 
ports printed  as  committee  prints  or  in 
the  Record,  since  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  will  be  directed  not  to  print 
them  both  ways. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ENACTMENT  OF 
FEDERAL  AID  HIGHWAY  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1961— THE  FLORIDA  REC- 
ORD—(PART  H) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
continuation  of  a  documentation  of  the 
need  for  enactment  of  H.R.  9353  or  sim- 
ilar reforms  in  our  highway  program. 
(A  copy  of  the  bill  will  be  found  at  the 
close  of  the  remarks. ) 

The  Special  House  Subcommittee  on 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program,  of 
which  I  am  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  held  public  hearings  in  Decem- 
ber of  1960  and  in  March  of  this  year, 
involving  my  own  State  of  Florida. 
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The  December  hearings  disclosed  that 
over  the  years  certain  construction  com- 
panies under  contract  to  build  roads  for 
the  State  have  made  regular,  secret  pay- 
ments in  cash  and  other  things  of  value 
to  about  20  State  engineers  who  were 
then  imder  a  duty  to  supervise  the  con- 
tractors' compliance  with  the  specifica- 
tions in  the  contracts.  The  hearings 
in  March  revealed  equally  reprehensible 
practices  in  connection  with  the  State's 
disposition  of  assets  belonging  to  the 
taxpayers  on  the  rights-of-way.  The 
record  clearly  evidences  a  serious  break- 
down in  both  private  and  public  moral- 
ity, callous  disregard  for  the  public  in- 
terest, lax  law  enforcement,  and  oflBcial 
waste  and  blunders  which  have  added 
untold  millions  of  dollars  onto  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  and  therefore 
onto  the  already  weary  backs  of  the  tax- 
payers of  both  the  State  and  Nation. 

I.   THI  "PATOLA"    HEAKINCS 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
summed  up  the  evidence  and  the  senti- 
ment of  many  members,  myself  included, 
when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Decem- 
ber hearings,  he  observed  that — page 
446: 

The  Chair  has  a  concluding  statement  to 
read.  During  8  days  of  hearings  the  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee  have  listened  to 
testimony  with  most  disturbing  Implications. 

We  have  seen  spread  on  the  record  before 
this  subcommittee  the  admission  that  many 
Florida  State  Road  Etepartment  engineers  ac- 
cepted thousands  of  dollars,  in  one  form  or 
another,  from  contractors  whose  work  they 
were  supposed  to  be  supervising. 

These  contractors  have  admitted  that  they 
paid  out  this  money,  either  through  the 
devious  method  of  sending  specified  weekly 
sums  in  unmarked  envelopes  through  the 
mail,  or  by  making  loans  they  bad  good 
reason  to  believe  would  never  be  repaid, 
or  by  the  purchase  of  a  wide  variety  of  items 
which  later  were  given  to  State  personnel. 

This  subcommittee  has  been  told  that 
these  practices  have  been  prevalent  for  years, 
and  one  contractor  testified  that  such  prac- 
tices have  snowballed  from  what  they  used 
to  be. 

The  State  road  department  employees  who 
received  this  money  insisted  uniformly  that 
the  tender  by  the  contractors,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance by  them.  In  no  way  Influenced  their 
Judgment  in  the  conduct  of  their  dally 
duties. 

The  various  contractors  who  testified  here 
maintained  uniformly  that  the  disburse- 
ments in  this  fashion  were  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  State  employees  to  ap- 
prove substandard  construction  but  were  In- 
tended. Instead,  to  ezp>edlte  the  progress  of 
the  work. 

The  Chair  finds  It  difficult  in  the  light  of 
all  the  testimony  to  believe  that  the  condi- 
tions prevailed  without  Involvement  of  a  quid 
pro  quo,  whatever  its  natiire  might  have 
been. 

As  the  Chair  observed  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings,  the  relationship  shown  to 
have  existed  between  the  State  employees 
and  the  contractors  appears  to  be  rooted  In 
a  gray  area,  and  is  susceptible  of  several 
Interpretations. 

One  interpretation  suggests  that  some 
State  employees  came  perilously  close  to  the 
possibility  of  extortion.  Still  another  in- 
terpretation which  the  record  might  well 
sustain  Is  the  possibility  that  the  contractors 
may  have  approached  the  stage  of  bribery 
or  attempted  bribery. 

Viewed  in  the  most  charitable  light,  the 
testimony  readily  supports  the  conclusion 
that  the  gratuities,  no  matter  what  form 
they  might  have  assumed,  put  the  State  em- 


ployees definitely  under  obligation  to  the 
contractors.  Conversely,  any  demand  by  the 
State  employees  for  money,  elth#r  as  a  gift  or 
loan,  placed  a  contractor  in  the  position  of 
being  reluctant  to  refuse  foe  fear  that  such 
refusal  would  promote  complications  during 
the  progress  of  the  project. 

Various  members  of  the  subcommittee,  in- 
cluding the  Chair,  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  have  expressed  the  opinion  for  the 
record  that  these  practices  are  reprehensi- 
ble, that  they  cannot  be  condoned,  and  that 
they  must  be  stopped. 

When  these  practices  were  first  ex- 
posed by  a  State  legislative  committee, 
the  State  roads  department  discharged 
the  guilty  employees  and  suspended  the 
contractors  from  bidding  on  further 
State  contracts.  However,  this  action 
was  forthcoming  only  because  of  em- 
barrassing publicity  and  aroused  public 
opinon.  not  because  of  any  fundamental 
question  of  ethics  and  morality.  In  fact, 
this  misconduct  was  later  condoned  on 
March  11.  1961,  when  Governor  Bryant 
reinstated  or  offered  to  reinstate  14  of 
the  employees,  and  lifted  the  suspension 
of  the  contractors.  Our  record  shows 
that  one  contractor  alone  had  made  580 
separate  payments  totaling  $23,325,  from 
January  1957  to  October  1960.  to  16 
suF>ervisory  officials  of  the  State  f  hear- 
ings on  December  8.  1960,  p.  316) . 

It  is  also  an  interesting  fact  that  since 
January  1,  1956,  one  of  the  principal 
offending  contractors  has  been  awarded 
$26,249,271.80  prime  contracts  with 
Florida  and,  according  to  a  report  in  the 
Tampa  Tribune  on  October  28, 1960,  sup- 
ported the  Governor  with  both  money 
and  manpower.  It  is  further  reported 
that,  over  the  years,  Florida  road  con- 
tractors have  become  politically  power- 
ful through  generous  political  contribu- 
tions, estimated  to  be  $100,000  in  a  Gov- 
ernor's race  with  strong  candidates ;  and 
that  Collins  spent  more  than  $300,000  on 
his  successful  1956  Democratic  primary 
campaign,  while  Carlton  and  Bryant 
spent  about  $700,000  last  year.  Financ- 
ing elections  out  of  Federal  and  State 
funds  Is  a  favorite  gimmick  of  the  polit- 
ical pork  barrelers  who  always  make  a 
beeline  for  the  public  works  trough. 

Florida   PoLmcs — Campaign   CoNTmiBxmoNS 

Bolster  Strmtcth  or  Road  Contractors 
(By  Martin  Waldron) 

Road  contractors  in  Florida  in  the  past 
dozen  years  have  become  politically  power- 
ful— mainly  through  campaign  donations. 

In  each  Governor's  election,  they  pour 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  into  the  cam- 
paign. 

Cone  Brothers  Contracting  Co.  of  Tampa. 
currently  imder  hot  fire  from  the  Bute  road 
department  and  the  legislature's  roads  com- 
mittee, has  been  a  minor  contributor  to 
political  races.  The  company  Itself  hasnt. 
but  the  people  who  own  It  have.  In  the 
Democratic  primary  earlier  this  3rear,  they 
backed  Govemo'-nomlnee  Farrls  Bryant. 

However,  their  donations  were  quite  mod- 
est, about  $1,000.  as  compared  to  some  of 
the  sums  contractors  usually  can  be  coiuited 
on  for. 

The  owners  of  Brlnson-AUen  Construction 
Co..  another  Tampa  concern,  poured  many 
thousands  Into  the  unsuccessful  campaign 
of  Senatcw  Doyle  Carlton,  Jr.,  who  ran  against 
Bryant. 

Another  ready  poliUcal  contributor  has 
been  Herbert  Wolfe,  of  St.  Augustine. 

No  one  has  made  a  complete  check  as  to 
how  much  money  contractors  can  be  counted 


on  for  in  an  electl<m,  but  It  aaaily  woxild 
run  to  $100,000  in  a  Qovemor's  race  with 
several  strong  candidates. 

COLUKB    WOULD   LHUX  CONrRlBUlORa 

OoT.  LeRoy  CoUins.  who  had  some  roftd 
contractor  support  in  his  races  for  Oovemor 
in  1954  and  1966.  said  at  a  press  conference 
this  week  that  It  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
prohibit  campaign  contributions  from  any- 
one doing  substantial  business  wltb  the 
State. 

Not  Just  road  contractors,  but  Including 
them.  Collins  said. 

The  Governor,  who  ap(>arently  has  retired 
from  active  politics,  said  he  hadn't  thought 
the  idea  through,  but  offhand  would  think 
it  had  considerable  merit. 

"We  have  come  to  be  spending  entirely  too 
much  in  our  political  campaigns  in  Florida," 
Collins  said.  "We  spent  too  much  in  my 
own.  and  a  great  deal  more  was  spent  In 
those  that  have  occurred  since  then." 

Collins  spent  something  over  9300.000  in 
1956  when  he  won  the  £>emocratic  nomina- 
tion in  the  first  primary. 

In  the  Democratic  primary  this  year,  both 
Carlton  and  Bryant  spent  about  $700,000. 

"Payola"  is  a  charitable  way  to  de- 
scribe these  payoffs  to  the  State  em- 
ployees. They  are  payoffs  and,  in  my 
opinion,  violate  the  criminal  laws  of 
Florida.  Whether  or  not  they  were  cor- 
ruptly given  or  received,  they  constitute 
unauthorized  compensation  paid  to  State 
officials  to  do  or  not  to  do  their  duty — 
see  section  838.06  of  the  Florida  statutes. 
The  attorney  general  has  so  ruled.  But 
thus  f ai-  only  a  few  of  the  employees  have 
been  indicted,  only  then  after  publicity 
built  the  necessary  fire  and  to  date  these 
cases  have  been  set  aside  by  the  lower 
court. 

However,  it  is  a  travesty  that  the 
statute  does  not  extend  to  the  bribe- 
givers as  well  as  to  those  who  take  them. 
The  guilt  of  the  payor  is  no  less  clear 
and  no  less  offensive.  Accordingly,  the 
State  legislature  should  speedily  close 
this  loophole  which  It  refused  to  do  in 
the  1961  session  after  these  facts  became 
known  by  making  it  a  crime  for  anyone 
to  give  or  offer  to  give  such  tainted 
money. 

n.  THX  march  hzarings 

This  series  of  hearings  examined  the 
practices  and  procedures  followed  by 
Florida  in  disposing  of  assets  on  rights- 
of-way,  a  substantial  cost  factor  on  Fed- 
eral-aid projects.  According  to  a  cost 
analysis  prepaied  by  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  subcommittee,  Florida 
leads  six  other  Southern  States  com- 
pared in  cost  per  mile  for  acquiring 
both  urban  and  rural  rights-of-way. 
This  important  document  is  reproduced 
below : 

ExHisrr  No.  1 

Octobkr  23,  1959. 
Interstate  right-of-way:  Comparison  by  State 

of  reported  total  cost  per  mile. 
Prom:  Division  engineer. 
To:    Rex    8.    Anderson,    regional    engineer, 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

Following  is  a  comparison  by  State,  based 
on  data  from  the  quarterly  Interstate  right- 
of-way  reports,  of  the  average  total  coet  per 
mUe  of  right-of-way  actually  acquired  or 
acquisition  accomplished  In  the  period  July 
1956  to  October  1959. 

We  forward  this  summary  for  your  review 
and  Information,  recognizing  the  compari- 
son la  not  conclusive  due  to  the  possible 
noncomparablllty    of    lands    and    Improve- 
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ments  In  instancss,  and  to  the  fact  that 
ultimate  costs  of  tracts  pending  in  court 
are  Indefinite  at  this  writing: 

URBAN    LOCATIOir 

Cost   per  mile: 

1.  Mississippi $146,936 

2.  North  Carolina 210,300 

3.  South  Carolina 221.600 

4.  Alabama 387.542 

6.  Georgia- 476.252 

6.  Tennessee _, 569.673 

7.  Florida 1.546.254 


BlTRAt   LOCATION 

Cost  per  mile: 

1.  Alabama 

2.  Mississippi 

8.  South  Carolina 

4.  North  Carolina 

6.  Tennessee . ^ 

6.  Georgia 

7.  Florida 


Comparison  of  tot*l  mileage  ac- 
quired: 

1.  South  Carolina 

2.  Alabama 

8.  IClMlaBlppl 

4.  North   Carolina 

5.  Tennessee . , 

«.  Georgia 

7.  Florida. 


•17,447 
22.480 
29.629 
35,  120 
63.564 
67.  355 
89,  216 

Miles 
264.5 
215.0 
207.9 
199.9 
158.62 
135.8 

83.0 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  per  mile 
for  urban  location  in  Florida  is  more 
than  10  times  higher  than  Mississippi, 
the  lowest  of  the  other  6  States,  and  al- 
most 3  times  as  much  as  Tennessee,  the 
next  highest.  Also,  as  to  rural  location, 
the  per  mile  cost  in  Florida  is  $89,216 
as  compared  with  $67,355  in  Georgia, 
the  next  highest,  and  $17,447  in  Alabama, 
the  lowest.  Florida,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  acquired  less  mileage  than  any  of 
the  other  States  compared. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  who  concluded  at 
the  conclusion  of  7  days  of  hearings: 

There  has  been  testimony  that  the  Fed- 
eral Investment  In  rights-of-way  for  the 
Interstate  System  already  is  in  excess  of  $1.5 
billion  and  this  Is  roughly  about  20  percent 
of  what  eventually  will  be  spent.  In  fact, 
the  testimony  here  Indicates  very  strongly 
that  the  total  outlay  for  rights-of-way  alone 
can  be  expected  to  run  in  excess  of  97  billion . 

This  sulKommittee  has  been  concerned 
here  with  the  lack  of  measures  in  the  State 
of  Florida  to  realize  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  disposition  of  buildings  and  other 
improvements  which  came  into  possession 
of  the  State  as  the  result  of  right-of-way 
acquisition. 

The  Chair  observed  when  these  hearings 
began  that  Congress  had  the  right  to  ex- 
pect coordinated  planning  by  the  States  and 
the  XJS.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  consistent 
with  sound  business  principles  to  insure 
that  there  would  be  proper  disposition  of 
these  Improvements  within  the  framework 
of  reasonable  and  realistic  time  schedules. 
The  Chair  also  said  that  "prudent  business 
practice  dictates  that  a  conscientious  ef- 
fort be  made  to  realize  the  maximum  re- 
turn possible"  from  the  disposition  of  these 
improvements  as  an  appreciable  offset  to 
the  complete  expense. 

The  testimony  we  have  received  here  gives 
rise  to  highly  disturbing  and,  in  many  as- 
pects, sbocklng  and  grave  implications. 

The  evidence  appears  overwhelming  that 
there  was  a  sustained  and,  in  all  too  many 
respects,  shameful  disregard  for  the  public 
interest  and  the  proper  protection  and  con- 
servation of  public  funds. 

The  record  before  us,  it  seems  to  me, 
fully  supports  a  conclusion  that  the  negli- 
gence exposed  is  traceable  directly  to  top 
level  policy  for  acceleration  of  highway  con- 
struction In   terms   that   could   only  serve 
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to  breed  operations  under  "crash  program" 
conditions  which  commonly  are  attended  by 
mismanagement  and  waste. 

Congress  never  intended,  when  It  au- 
thorized the  bxiildlng  of  th«  Interstate 
System  and  the  90-percent  Federal  contri- 
bution toward  the  total  cost,  that  there 
should  be  any  departure  from  the  accepted 
principles  of  roadbuildlng  or  full  value  to 
the  highway  visers  for  every  dollar  spent. 

Florida  was  in  the  forefront  of  those  States 
which  believed  that  early  development  of 
the  tirban  portions  of  the  Interstate  System 
was  of  utmost  importance.  The  Chair  is  of 
the  opinion  that  this  was  a  laudable  ob- 
jective, particularly  in  the  light  of  the  testi- 
mony that,  while  urban  construction  repre- 
sented only  about  10  percent  of  the  1,141 
miles  of  Interstate  within  Florida,  it  was  ex- 
pected to  carry  50  percent  of  the  anticipated 
traffic.  The  Chair  believes  it  was  cogent 
reasoning  to  expect  that  delay  in  right-of- 
way  acquisition  for  the  urban  portions  of 
the  system  might  see  these  costs  eventually 
doubled  or  tripled. 

But  the  Ijeneflcial  effect  of  this  otherwise 
sound  thinking  has  been,  to  a  large  degree, 
vitiated  by  the  evidence  of  mismanagement 
and  waste. 

The  record  before  us  permits  indulgence 
only  in  the  subtle  distinction  of  the  differ- 
ence between  what  Is  too  little  and  what  is 
not  enough. 

The  testimony  clearly  shows  there  was  not 
enough  leadtime  to  allow  for  orderly  acquisi- 
tion of  properties,  the  disposition  thereof, 
and  the  clearance  of  the  right-of-way  in  the 
manner  which  would  allow  the  contractor  to 
perform  expeditiously  and  satisfactorily. 

There  is  ample  testimony  in  the  record 
before  us  that  is  indicative  of:  Too  little 
time  for  proper  negotiations  with  the  af- 
fected property  owners;  too  little  acquisition 
before  acceptance  of  bids  and  the  awarding 
of  contracts;  too  little  protection  against 
vandalism;  too  little  time  for  orderly  dis- 
position, either  by  sale  or  salvage,  of  the 
buildings  and  improvements  the  State  has 
taken  over;  too  little  time  for  the  removal  of 
buildings;  too  little  recognition  of  the  po- 
tential for  recovery;  and  too  little  attention 
to  the  mandates  in  both  Federal  and  State 
procedures  which  clearly  were  not  followed. 

We  have  dealt  in  these  hearings  with  a 
situation  where  there  has  been  a  dissipa- 
tion of  an  asset  value  running  into  consid- 
erable sums  of  money.  Projecting  the  Flor- 
ida experience  Into  a  national  situation  where 
some  500,000  to  600,000  parcels  still  remain 
to  be  acquired,  and  a  great  many  of  these 
in  urban  sections,  the  implications  are  omi- 
nous unless  Inamediate  and  affirmative  ac- 
tion Is  taken  to  plug  a  leak  which  will  liter- 
ally drain  away  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  otherwise  should  go  into  highway 
construction. 

The  Chair  accordingly  puts  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  the  States  on  notice  that 
this  subcommittee,  which  reports  to  Con- 
gress, expects  such  action  will  be  taken  forth- 
with. 

That  concludes  the  statement. 

Mr.  Cramzx.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  few 
comments  I  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Blatnoc.  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Cramer.  At  the  outset  I.  too.  would 
like  to  join  in  the  commendation  of  the 
staff.  They  have  done  a  very  exemplary  job 
and  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  not  only 
working  with  them  during  the  hearings,  but 
of  discussing  some  matters  at  the  time  they 
made  a  nxmiber  of  visits  to  Florida.  I  think 
they  have  done  a  very  fine  job  and  I  wish  to 
join  the  chairman  in  his  commendation  of 
them,  and  the  fine  work  they  have  done.  Just 
as  they  have  done  in  other  hearings  which 
we  have  previously  held. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  join  in  many  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  chairman.  As  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  of  Florida,  I  am  in- 
terested   in   some    broader   Implications   as 


well,  as  they  relate  to  other  highway  matters 
which  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
subcommittee. 

I  think  it  U  very  clear  that  the  practices 
and  procedures  foUowed  by  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  assets  on 
the  rights-of-way  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
I  think  It  is  equally  clear  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  Federal  Government  participates  to  the 
extent  of  90  percent  on  these  interstate  proj- 
ects, the  American  taxpayers  are  not  get- 
ting their  full  dollar's  worth  of  value  for 
every  tax  dollar  expended.  While  there  are  a 
number  of  reasons,  I  wUl  cite  some  of  the 
most  obvious. 

Many  of  these  assets  are  worth  consider- 
able amounts  of  money  which  should  be  re- 
flected in  the  bids  by  the  prime  contractors. 
But  time  after  time  these  contractors  have 
stated  that  they  were  afraid  a  miniis  bid  on 
these  Items  would  result  in  a  disqualification 
of  their  bids. 

This  has  been  disputed  by  several  of  the 
representatives  of  the  State  of  Florida  who 
have  said  that  minus  bids  had  never  been 
submitted  by  the  prime  contractors,  and 
have  suggested  that  if  such  bids  bad  been 
made  they  would  have  been  accepted. 

But  it's  very  strange  to  me  that  tbis  mat- 
ter has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  the 
precise  regulations  which  would  instruct 
contractors  that  they  could  submit  minus 
bids,  and,  in  effect,  pay  the  State  for  the 
true  value  of  these  improvements.  The 
chief  counsel  of  the  board  of  road  commis- 
.sloners  stated  that  he  would  use  his  in- 
fluence to  see  that  this  is  done  and  I  shall 
await  with  interest  this  long-needed  reform. 
Again,  I  must  express  my  utter  amazement 
that  this  has  not  been  done  years  ago. 

I  think  another  prime  cause  of  this  loss  of 
value  to  the  State,  and,  therefore,  to  the 
Federal  Government,  is  to  be  found  in  what 
I  have  called  the  hydraheaded  property 
management  division  which  was  formed  to 
handle  this  problem  in  an  expeditious  and 
efficient  manner.  Here  we  have  a  situation 
where  this  agency  has  three  heads,  none  of 
which  knows  what  the  other  is  doing.  I 
simply  cannot  comprehend  why  the  State  of 
Florida  has  not  put  all  of  the  right-of-way 
in  charge  of  a  single  responsible  head.  Ac- 
cording to  the  record,  such  a  reform  has 
been  repeatedly  requested  and  recommended 
by  the  State  highway  attorney  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads. 

Speaking  for  myself,  at  least.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  planning  and  execution 
thereof,  as  it  relates  to  the  Interstate  System, 
lack  continuity  and  long-range  planning 
because  it  has  become  snarled  by  politics 
and  changes  in  the  makeup  of  the  board  of 
road  commissioners.  Apparently  with  each 
change  in  its  membership  there  is  a  change 
in  policy  and  emphasis. 

Now,  let  me  comment  on  some  ot  the 
specific  practices  disclosed  here.  In  the  case 
of  Dolfl  it  is  clear  that  he  was  using  his  in- 
fluence with  contractors  under  his  super- 
vision to  obtain  "payola"  in  the  form  of 
Improvements  for  his  own  use  at  less  than 
the  value  the  contractors  themselves  placed 
on  these  Improvements.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  think  it  is  very  difficult  for 
a  contractor  to  say  "No."  Dolil  was  en- 
gaged in  an  obvious  conflict  of  Interest,  and 
I  think  that  he  came  very  near  to  violating 
the  Florida  statute.  Moreover,  he  admitted 
that  he  was  not  candid  when  he  testified 
before  the  Kelly  committee  about  these 
transactions,  and  stated  in  effect  that  he 
would  like  to  get  out  of  the  mess  he  found 
blmself  in.    This,  I  submit,  he  did. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  at  the  prospect  of 
such  a  man  being  rehired  by  the  State  of 
Florida  and  placed  In  a  position  of  trust. 
I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could  have  con- 
fidence in  him.  And,  I  am  greatly  disturbed 
that  the  present  chairman  of  the  roads  board 
has  stated,  according  to  Dolfl,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  his  reinstatement  would  be  decided 
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after  this  pr«MQt  Mrles  of  hearings  Is  con- 
cluded. 

And,  In  the  case  of  the  two  city  commis- 
sioners, their  conduct,  while  not  unlawful. 
Is  open  to  questions.  These  city  commis- 
sioners were  doing  business  with  a  contrac- 
tor who  did  business  with  the  city  under 
their  Jmriadictlon  of  public  works.  You  will 
recall  that  one  of  these  two  gentlemen  was 
able  to  bid  successfully  sight  unseen  with 
the  prime  contractor  for  the  135  improve- 
ments, and  in  at  least  1  case.  1  of  them 
got  a  promise  even  t«fore  the  prime  con- 
tractor had  submitted  the  bid.  Here  again 
it  would  be  hard  for  a  prime  contractor 
doing  business  with  the  city  to  say  "No," 
with  the  city  commissioners  making  de- 
mands. This  activity  may  not  be  Illegal — 
It  probably  Isn't — but  It  obviously  is  an  un- 
wholesome practice. 

The  evidence  also  has  been  that  the  new 
Florida  roads  board  has  considered  changing 
the  route  of  the  extension  of  the  Sunshine 
State  Parkway,  presently  planned  tiirough 
Jacksonville  as  a  toll  road  north  of  its  pres- 
ent terminus  at  Fort  Pierce.  Discussions 
are  now  underway  relative  to  rerouting  the 
parkway  from  Orlando  through  Ocala  and 
Oainesvllle.  connecting  with  Interstate  Sys- 
tem 75.  The  possibility  of  constructing  an 
86-mile  section  along  No.  75  as  a  toll  road, 
rather  than  using  Interstate  funds.  Is  in  the 
planning  stages,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads'  division  engineer,  Peterson. 
This  necessarily  Introduces  uncertainties 
Into  the  future  construction  schedule  of 
No.  75,  as  well  as  the  turnpike  which  accen- 
tuates the  already  prevalent  lack  of  advanced 
planning  and  procedures  for  awarding  con- 
struction contracts  In  Florida. 

Peterson  testified  that  It  would  result  In  a 
possible  loss  of  Federal  ftmds  allocable  to 
these  85  miles  eliminated  from  the  Inter- 
State  System,  a  loss  estimated  to  be  about 
$50  million;  and  also  might  change  the 
scheduling  of  Interstate  95  from  Fort  Pierce 
to  Daytona  Beach. 

In  concltislon,  I  am  not  happy  with  what 
Is  happening  In  Florida.  These  practices  are 
wrong  In  some  Instances,  slipshod  In  others, 
and,  I  think,  are  adding  perhaps  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars — if  not  millions — to 
the  cost  of  the  Interstate  System  and  onto 
the  taxpayers'  backs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  these  hearings  will  result  not  only  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  but  In  other  States 
where  similar  practices  exist.  In  assistance 
in  bringing  about  corrective  measures.  As 
I  see  It,  that  Is  the  broad  result,  and  It  Is  the 
purpose  and  the  hope  we  have  on  this  com- 
mittee, that  other  States  having  similar 
problems  will  make  use  of  these  hearings  and 
that  out  of  these  hearings,  and  perhaps  par- 
ticularly out  of  testimony  such  as  Mr.  Bal- 
four's, they  will  find  a  way  of  plugging  some 
of  these  loopholes  In  the  future. 

m.       DXTVAI.       ENCINEXaiNG       AND       CONTRACTING 
CO.    raOM    JACKSONVILLE.    FLA. 

Our  subcommittee  is  at  present  con- 
ducting an  investigation  of  the  Duval 
Co.  which  will  probably  result  in  a  public 
hearing  early  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. As  I  have  noted  in  several 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  this 
company  and  some  of  its  top  manage- 
ment have  earned  a  very  bad  reputation 
in  Florida  because  there  is  evidence  that 
over  the  years  they  have  systematically 
defrauded  both  the  State  of  Florida  and 
the  Federal  Government  by  shortloading 
on  asphalt.  Two  of  this  company's  su- 
pervisors were  convicted  in  Federal  coiu-t 
early  this  year  of  defrauding  the  Navy, 
and  investigations  by  both  the  State 
roads  board  and  the  State  legislative 
committee  have  demonstrated  that  this 
shortloading  has  occurred  on  State  high- 


way projects,  some  of  which  have  been 
Federal  aid  projects.  In  addition  to  our 
own  Investigation,  this  company  is  now 
under  investigation  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  a  civil  suit  for  dam- 
ages and  fraud  penalties  now  pending 
in  Federal  court,  growing  out  of  the 
fraud  perpetrated  on  the  Navy. 

Following  the  hearings  before  the 
State  legislative  committee,  which 
showed  that  the  Duval  Co.  had  bribed 
State  highway  officials  and  shortloaded 
on  asphalt  delivered  to  State  highway 
projects,  the  State  roads  board  sus- 
pended this  company  from  the  list  of 
eligible  bidders.  The  State  roads  board 
conducted  its  own  investigation  which 
resulted  in  a  written  report  dated  May 
1,  1961. 

I  have  a  copy  of  this  report  and  other 
available  evidence  shows  that  the  old 
Duval  Co.  has  been  systematically  short 
loading  on  asphalt  delivered  to  local. 
State,  and  Federal  projects  over  a  period 
of  10  years.  Recently,  the  Duval  Co.  was 
sold  and.  upon  making  restitution  to  the 
State  of  $17,285  for  overcharges,  the 
Governor  and  his  State  road  board,  over 
my  objection,  reinstated  the  Duval  Co. 
"Just  to  clear  the  record. "  This  restitu- 
tion of  a  token  amount  does  not  clear 
the  record  at  all.  Admittedly,  this  over- 
charge related  to  only  three  projects  in 
the  year  1957,  while  the  record  shows 
that  this  company  has  short  loaded  on 
at  least  nine  Identified  projects  over  a 
period  of  10  years.  This  fact  is  shown 
by  the  State  road  board's  own  investiga- 
tion and  indeed  when  the  old  company 
was  suspended  from  the  bid  list,  the 
State  road  board  chairman  announced 
publicly  that  his  investigation  had  dis- 
closed that  the  practice  of  short  loading 
was  "systematic,  deliberate,  and  inten- 
tional on  State  jobs  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years." 

Both  the  Governor  of  Florida  and  the 
chairman  of  the  State  road  board  have 
denied  that  the  chairman  made  any 
such  statement  and  have  accused  me  of 
misstating  the  facts  in  an  attempt  to 
extricate  themselves  from  an  embarrass- 
ing situation.  If  the  chairman  was  mis- 
quoted, it  was  the  press,  not  I,  which 
misquoted  him.  This  quote  is  taken 
from  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  dated 
March  22,  1961,  and  I  wish  to  insert  this 
article  entitled  "Duval  Firm  Defrauded 
State,  Phillips  Charges,"  at  this  point: 
DcvAL  Firm  Defrauded  State,  Phillips 
Charges 

Tallahassee. — State  road  board  chairman, 
John  Phillips,  said  yesterday  he  will  recom- 
mend Immediate  suspension  of  Duval  Engi- 
neering and  Contracting  Co.  of  Jacksonville 
on  charges  the  State  has  been  •'deliberately 
defrauded"  by  supervisory  employees  of  the 
firm. 

Phillips  said  he  will  ask  the  State  road 
board  to  take  action  at  Its  meeting  here 
Thursday  to  drop  the  company  from  the  list 
of  eligible  bidders  on  State  projects,  pending 
a  full  Investigation. 

Phillips  said  his  Investigators  have  been 
checking  allegations  of  fraudulent  conduct 
by  supervisory  employees  of  the  firm  for  a 
week,  with  the  assistance  of  the  SUte  audi- 
tor and  the  roads  committee. 

The  Investigation  Is  not  complete  In  every 
detail  and  wlU  be  continued,  he  said,  but  a 


review  of  what  has  been  turned  up  "leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  State  has  been  de- 
liberately defrauded  by  supervisory  em- 
ployees of  this  firm." 

Two  of  the  company's  employees.  Phillips 
said,  were  convicted  In  the  VS.  district  court 
In  Jacksonville,  January  26,  on  a  charge  of 
conspiring  to  defraud  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  on  asphalt-concrete  deliveries  to  the 
Mayport  Naval  Base. 

Phillips  said  evidence  at  the  trial  showed 
conclusively  that  many  trucks  of  asphalt 
were  loaded  with  only  14  tons,  whereas  the 
Government  was  charged  for  a  full  load  of 
16  tons. 

The  Kelly  committee  said  It  has  evidence 
that  the  firm  also  charged  the  State  for 
asphalt  and  other  materials  not  used  on  high- 
way projects.  Including  the  big  Jacksonville 
expressway. 

Phllllpe  said  the  State  started  Its  Investiga- 
tion following  the  Federal  trial  and  found 
out  that  this  practice  of  short-loading  was 
"systematic,  deliberate,  and  Intentional  on 
State  Jobs  over  a  period  of  several  years." 

The  taxpayers  of  Florida  have  every 
right  to  ask  what  sort  of  a  deal  has  been 
made  to  reinstate  a  company  under  such 
a  cloud  of  suspicion  and  which,  in  fact, 
presumably  does  not  even  exist.  This 
matter  was  discussed  at  a  press  confer- 
ence held  by  the  Governor  on  August 
17.  1961.  and  a  transcript  of  that  ex- 
change makes  interesting  reading.  I 
quote  relevant  portions  of  it  below: 

Pais.  On  the  general  subject  of  roads, 
would  Mr.  Crames's  recent  sUtements  re- 
garding the  Duval  Engineering  ft  Contract- 
ing Co.  bring  any  change  In  the  plans  of 
the  road  department  for  reinstatement  of 
that  company? 

Governor.  Well,  of  course.  I  haven't  kept 
up  with  all  of  his  statemenU.  but  none  that 
I  know  of  have  made  any  difference  to  me. 

Parb.  Why  are  they  being  relnsuted?  The 
company,  as  I  understand  It,  is  now  out  of 
business  and  what  purpose  Is  served  by  reln- 
Gtatlng  a  company  that  has  gone  out  of 
business  and  will  no  longer  be  bidding? 

GOVERNOR.  Or  you  might  put  the  shoe  on 
the  other  foot.  We  have  got  $17,000  out  of 
them.  What  harm  Is  l>elng  done  by  rein- 
stating a  defunct  organization?  In  other 
words.  I  don't  see  any  harm  that  Is  being 
done  and  we  received  a  settlement  of  some 
$17,000 — to  me  that  Is  good  business. 

Raker.  Governor,  can  we  go  back  to  Duval 
for  a  moment? 

Governor.  Of  course 

Raker.  Is  there  any  possibility  that  the 
sale  of  that  firm  and  putting  it  back  In  busi- 
ness were  tied  together  by  the  people  who 
bought  It?  In  other  words,  did  they  buy 
Duval  contingent  upon  lu  being  restored  to 
the  bid  list  for  the  State? 

Governor.  No;  because  Duval  will  never 
be  bidding  with  the  State,  Duval  will  never 
do  business  with  the  State.  Now  the  com- 
pany that  bought  Duval  without  Its  offlcers 
can  do.  If  it  qualified  In  other  respects, 
business  with  the  SUte.  But  Duval  Itself 
and  Its  offlcers  will  never — never  Is  a  long 
time— for  3',  years,  will  not  do  business  with 
the  State. 

GiLLESPT,  Then  putting  Duval  back  on 
the  bid  list,  or  reinstating  It.  will  In  no  way, 
shape,  or  form  affect  this  new  company? 

Governor.  That  Is  correct,  none  at  all. 

Thurston.  Am  I  correct  that  the  Wright 
Engineering  Co.  Is  already  established  as 
a  qualified  bidder? 

Governor,  r.  h.  Wright? 

Thurston.  R.  h.  Wright.  Wrlght-Duval 
Engineering  Co.  would  be  able  to  go  ahead 
without  any  further 

Governor.  I  have  not  checked  this  myself, 
but  I  think  R.  H.  Wright  Is  an  established 
bidder.  You  may  recall  that  they  were  In 
trouble  In  the  Dade  County  area,  but  by  the 
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time  of  the  Intestlgatlon  they  had  com- 
pletely sold  out  and  all  their  offlcers  gone  and 
new  people  In.  That's  my  recollection  of 
that  particular  situation.  Now  what  the 
status  of  Wrlght-Duval  Is,  or  the  legality  Is, 
or  what  their  status  Is  so  far  as  bidding  is 
concerned,  I  havs  no  idea  at  the  time.  I 
Just  dont  know. 

Thttbston.  At  the  present  time  the  of- 
flcers of  both  companies  are  not  the  offlcers 
who  were  involved  in  the  earlier  difficulties? 

OovssMoa.  That  Is  my  understanding  and 
assurance. 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  Gov- 
ernor states  that  the  offlcers  of  the  new 
company — the  Wright-Duval  Co. — are 
not  the  offlcers  'who  were  involved  in  the 
earlier  difficulties  and  yet  the  letter  in 
p>ossession  of  the  State  road  department 
at  the  time,  addressed  to  the  chairman, 
Mr.  John  Phillips,  and  signed  by  Mr. 
L.  E.  Davis  on  behalf  of  that  company, 
advised  the  State  that  Mr.  B.  E.  Ellis,  who 
was  formerly  president  of  Duval  Engi- 
neering li  Contracting  Co.,  continues  as 
president  of  Duval -Wright  Engineering 
Co.  The  only  other  officer  of  Duval  En- 
gineering L  Contracting  Co.  who  has 
been  named  to  official  capacity  with  R.  H. 
Wright.  Inc..  U  Mr.  Charles  D.  Edwards, 
who  has  been  named  as  assistant  secre- 
tary for  purposes  of  executing  papers  in 
Jacksonville — Mr.  Alexander  Brest,  who 
was  formerly  treasurer  of  Duval  Engi- 
neering li  Contracting  Co.  has  been  re- 
tained as  a  consultant  for  a  period  of  5 
years  under  an  employment  contract. 

Upon  the  purchase  of  Duval  Engineer- 
ing L  Contracting  Co.  by  Houdaille  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  the  latter's  president,  Mr. 
Flalph  P.  Pec.  wrote  me  advising  me  of 
the  purchase  and  I  replied  as  follows: 

BXPTKMBCB  21.   1961. 

Mr.  Raiph  p.  Pso. 

President,  Houdaille  Indtiatriei.  Inc., 
Buffalo.  NY. 

Deas  lia.  Pec:  t  must  apologize  for  the 
tardy  acknowledpnent  of  your  letter  dated 
August  18,  1961.  l^e  reason  for  the  delay 
is  that  your  letter  was  mailed  to  my  Tampa 
office,  which  has  only  recently  forwarded  It 
here  to  me  in  Washington. 

Tou  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  I  have 
been  pretty  critical  of  the  old  Duval  Co.  and 
its  management  and  have  not  hesitated  to 
express  my  views  publicly  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  have  felt  fully  Justified  In 
doing  so  and  Indeed  I  believe  It  has  been  my 
duty  to  the  cltlaens  and  taxpayers  of  the 
State  of  Florida  whom  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  In  Congress. 

The  old  Duval  Co.  and  some  of  Its  top 
management  have  earned  a  very  bad  repu- 
tation In  Florida  becaxise  of  the  fact  that 
the  evidence  has  demonstrated  a  pernlclotis- 
ness  over  the  years  to  shortchange  both  the 
State  of  Florida  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  short  loading  on  asphalt.  Two  of 
this  company's  supervisors  were  convicted 
in  Federal  coiu-t  of  defrauding  the  Navy  at 
Mayport  and  Investigations  by  both  the 
State  roads  board  and  the  State  legisla- 
tive committee  have  demonstrated  that  this 
short  loading  has  occurred  over  the  years 
on  State  highway  projects,  some  of  which 
have  been  Federal-aid  projects.  At  present, 
the  old  Duval  Co.  and  Mr.  Alex  Brest  are 
under  investigation  by  the  Special  House 
SutKXtmmittee  on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Program,  of  which  I  am  ranking  minority 
member,  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Moreover,  there  is  a  civil 
suit  for  damages  and  fraud  penalties  now 
pending  in  Federal  court,  growing  out  of 
the  fraud  perpetrated  on  the  Federal  Gov- 


ertunent  at  the  Mayport  base.  Fairly  re- 
cently Mr.  Brest  admitted  that  the  com- 
pany had  overcharged  the  State  of  Florida 
more  than  $17,000  and  made  restitution. 
All  in  all,  this  record  hardly  commends  It- 
self as  one  to  Inspire  trust  or  confidence. 

I  know  nothing  of  your  company,  which 
has  purchased  the  assets  of  the  old  Duval 
Co.,  but  by  public  reputation  it  Is  a  very 
good  one  Indeed.  However,  I  will  be  less  than 
candid  If  I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  am  con- 
cerned when  I  read  in  the  press  that  the 
new  Duval-Wrlght  Co.  Is  retaining  the  same 
personnel,  including  Mr.  Brest,  and  I  have 
heard  that  the  latter  may  be  named  sec- 
retary-treasurer and  will  be  a  director  of 
the  parent  corporation,  R.  H.  Wright  ft 
Sons.  Co.,  of  Fort  Lauderdale.  This  may  only 
be  a  rumor  but  I  would  appreciate  your  con- 
firming or  denying  it.  It  would  also  be  of 
great  benefit  to  our  subcommittee  if  you 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  advise  me  on  the 
exact  details  of  your  contract  for  the  serv- 
ices of  Mr.  Brest  and  the  conditions  under 
which  you  purchased  the  old  Duval  Co.  If 
you  see  fit  to  do  so.  It  would  be  most  help- 
ful if  you  would  send  me  copies  of  these 
contracts,  which  I  will  then  ttirn  over  to 
the  staff  of  our  subcommittee  which  Is  now 
preparing  the  Duval  matter  for  public  hear- 
ings sometime  this  fall. 

I  agree  with  and  appreciate  your  compli- 
mentary remarks  about  my  State  of  Florida 
and  its  bright  business  prospects  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  sincerely  hope  and  tnist  that  your 
confidence  in  the  State  will  not  be  misplaced 
and  that  your  operations  there  will  be  mu- 
tually beneficial  for  both  your  company 
and  the  citizens  of  Florida.  I  will  be  most 
happy  to  have  you  visit  me  in  either  my 
Washington  or  Tampa  office  and  I  shall  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  meeting  and  chat- 
ting with  you  at  any  time. 

Sincerely, 

WiLUAM  C.  Crakes, 
Member   oj  Congress,   First   District   of 

Florida. 

ArcusT  18,  1961. 
Hon.  WtLUAM  C.  Cramer, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Dear  Mr.  Cramer:  The  contents  of  this 
letter  may  be  already  known  to  you,  and 
If  so  I  apologize  for  asking  you  to  take  the 
time  to  read  it. 

Oxir  corporation  has  made  a  number  of 
investments  in  Florida,  has  recently  ex- 
panded those  Investments  and  we  have  in 
mind  yet  further  Industrial  expansion  if 
the  atmosphere  is  friendly  and  conducive 
to  normal  profits  which  we  must  have  for 
our  shareholders  before  we  si}end  our  money. 

Some  2  years  ago  we  purchased  the  R.  H. 
Wright  ft  Son  Co.  assets  in  Fort  Lauderdale 
and  organised  a  company  to  continue  and 
expand  that  business  called  R.  H.  Wright, 
Inc.  Although  Florida's  economic  climate 
has  been  very  bad  for  the  last  8  or  10  months 
and  as  a  result  we  have  taken  very  material 
losses,  we  are  continuing  to  push  that  com- 
pany and  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  successful. 
Without  the  financial  resources  Houdaille 
was  able  to  supply,  and  has  supplied,  this 
company  might  not  have  survived.  We  have 
faith  in  Florida's  future  and  have  backed 
otu'  faith  with  our  money  to  taJte  over  those 
assets. 

Very  recently,  a  month  ago.  we  bought 
the  assets  of  the  Duval  Engineering  &  Con- 
tracting Co.  In  Jacksonville  and  have  estab- 
lished a  new  company,  the  Duval-Wright 
Engineering  Co.,  a  division  of  our  Fort 
Lauderdale  corporation,  to  manage  and  c^- 
erate  that  company.  We  are  convinced 
that  under  the  new  ownership  Duval-Wrlght 
can  render  a  very  real  public  service  In  the 
area  of  Its  operations  and  earn  and  deserve 
public  recognition  of  that  service.  One  of 
my  sound  and  experienced  associates  is  there 
helping  to  get  that  program  underway. 

Of  course,  with  all  of  the  Florida  opera- 
tions  (some  eight  to  date)   I  have  kept  la 


touch  with  the  newspapers  and  have  been 
Interested  in  the  constructive  program  that 
you  have  been  driving  on  in  that  State.  I 
surmise  that  has  been  completed  by  now  and 
I  suspect  the  results  have  been  good  enough 
so  that  you  feel  very  satisfied  as  a  result 
of  your  efforts. 

We  hope  to  have  the  understanding  and 
cooperation  of  persons  like  yourself  who 
are  exerting  their  Infiuence  for  the  long- 
range  welfare  of  Florida.  Our  investments 
there  to  date  are  a  sufficient  indication  of 
our  own  Interest. 

I  hope  It  will  be  my  opportunity  either  In 
Washington  or  in  Florida  to  see  you  but  in 
the  meantime  I  wanted  you  to  know  our 
corporate  name  as  well  as  my  own  and  to 
know  what  we  have  done  and  are  plannlne 
to  do.  f  B 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  F.  Peo. 
Some  time  ago,  following  our  two 
series  of  hearings  involving  Duval  and 
other  contractors  in  Florida  who  have 
been  engaged  in  "payola"  and  other  im- 
proper practices.  I  requested  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  advise  me  of 
what  administrative  action  the  Bureau 
had  taken  In  view  of  our  hearings.  On 
August  11,  1961,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration.  Mr.  Rex  Whitton.  sent 
me  a  letter  which,  in  material  part,  is 
as  follows: 

TVOVOA 

The  unauthorized  cash  payments  to 
Florida  Road  Department  engineers  by  high- 
way contractors  and  the  actions  which  have 
been  taken  by  the  State  as  to  the  contractors 
and  the  employees  have  been  reviewed  by 
Public  Roads.  As  the  unauthorized  pay- 
ments were  disclosed,  the  State  road  board 
suspended  the  employees  and  advised  them 
of  ttielr  right  of  appeal  under  the  Florida 
merit  system  regulations.  The  State  road 
board  suspended  the  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion of  each  of  the  contractors  involved  In 
the  payments.  This  was  tantamotmt  to  a 
debarment  action.  Subsequently,  some  o( 
the  suspended  employees  were  returned  to 
duty,  by  the  State  road  board,  generally  with 
a  reduction  in  rank  and  salary.  Those  who 
were  rettirned  to  duty  were  placed  in  a  pro- 
bationary status  for  1  year  and  were  assigned 
under  the  close  supervision  of  experienced 
and  dependable  supervisors.  The  State  sub- 
sequently agreed  at  the  request  of  this 
Bureau  that  none  of  such  employees  will  be 
assigned  to  Federal-aid  work. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  con- 
tractors, whose  certificates  of  qualification 
were  suspended,  petitioned  the  State  road 
board  for  reinstatement,  and  that,  after  a 
review  of  each  case,  action  determined  to  be 
appropriate  was  taken  by  the  State  road 
board. 

Pending  completion  of  tests  and  examina- 
tion of  the  projects  involved,  sufficient 
moneys  have  been  withheld 'to  assure  there 
will  be  no  loss  of  Federal  funds.  Also,  Public 
Roads  concurrence  in  awards  of  contracts  to 
these  contractors  was  withheld  for  varying 
periods. 

The  attorney  general  of  Florida  did  advise 
it  was  his  view  that  the  acceptance  of  cash 
payments  by  a  State  road  department  engi- 
neer from  a  highway  contractor,  whose  per- 
formance tinder  a  construction  contract  with 
the  State  road  department  is  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  engineer,  would  be  con- 
strued by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
as  being  sufficient  to  come  within  the  pro- 
hibition of  Florida  Statutes  838.06  and  836.07. 

In  April  1961.  a  Hillsborough  County  grand 
Jury  received  testimony  from  about  80  wit- 
nesses relative  to  highway  contractors  mak- 
ing cash  payments  to  State  engineers.  In- 
dictments were  filed  charging  five  former 
State  road  department  engineers  with  re- 
ceiving cash  from  a  contractor,  in  violation 
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of  the  statute  (838.06).  No  Indictments 
charging  th«  contractors  were  retxirned  by 
the  grand  Jiiry.  In  an  Interim  report,  the 
grand  Jury  stated  in  part: 

"We  And  that  there  has  existed  a  practice 
of  road  contractors  giving  gifts,  money,  and 
other  things  of  value  to  State  road  depart- 
ment personnel  who  were  charged  with  the 
duties  of  supervising  the  construction  of 
Public  Roads'  projects. 

"We  strongly  condemn  this  practice  and 
regret  that  this  reprehensible  conduct  Is  not 
prohibited  by  existing  State  law,  therefore 
we  recommend  as  follows: 

"That  the  legislature  enact  a  law  making 
It  unlawful  for  any  person  to  give  or  pay 
to  any  public  officer,  agent,  servant  or  em- 
ployee any  reward,  compensation  or  other 
remuneration  other  than  those  provided  by 
law." 

Yoxir  question  regarding  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  and  Public  Roads  to  bar  contrac- 
Xan  who  make  such  payments  to  State  em- 
ployees from  the  award  of  future  Federal-aid 
contracts  In  Florida  or  any  other  State,  has 
been  answered.  In  part,  above.  Pending 
completion  of  Investigations  by  the  State 
and  by  Public  Roads,  the  State  was  ad- 
vised that  Public  Roads  would  not  concur  In 
awards  to  the  contractors  involved.  Subse- 
quent to  completion  of  tests  and  the  re- 
instatement of  the  contractors  by  the  State, 
we  advised  the  State  that  Public  Roads 
would  concur  in  awards  to  these  contrac- 
tors. At  the  present  time  the  contractors 
are  engaged  in  work  on  Federal-aid  projects 
and  will  be  permitted  to  bid  on  future  proj- 
ects under  procedures  and  requirements  de- 
signed to  protect  fully  the  Federal  interests. 

The  Department  of  Jiistice  is  currently 
considering  the  allegations  concerning  the 
contractors  and  State  engineers  in  the  Tam- 
pa area. 

In  our  letter  dated  April  25,  1961,  to  you, 
we  Identified  15  Federal-aid  projects  for 
which  Duval  Engineering  tt  Construction 
Co.  had  furnished  asphaltic  or  other  bitu- 
mlnoiu  materials.  Final  payments  had  not 
been  made  on  11  of  these  contracts.  On 
May  9,  1961,  the  chairman,  State  road  board, 
was  notified  that  pending  completion  of 
investigation  by  the  State  road  department 
and  full  review  of  the  findings  by  Public 
Roads  no  further  payments  would  be  made 
on  the  11  projects.  Subsequently,  it  was 
ascertained  that  Duval  Engineering  &  Con- 
struction Co.  held  subcontracts  on  3  addi- 
tional Federal -aid  projects,  but  had  supplied 
material  on  only  one  of  them  (1-10-6(9) 
344).  By  letter  dated  June  20.  1061.  the 
chairman.  State  rocul  board,  was  advised  that 
Federal  funds  would  be  withheld  on  the  one 
project,  and  If  the  Duval  Co.  per- 
formed work  on  the  other  two  projects  (I- 
10-5(12)336  and  1-10-5(10)341),  Federal 
funds  would  be  withheld  from  these  proj- 
ects. 

Investigators  assigned  to  the  State  road 
board  interviewed  witnesses  and  inquired 
Into  the  allegations  concerning  Duval  En- 
gineering &  Construction  Co.  The  reix>rt 
of  this  investigation  has  been  furnished  to 
us.  Records  of  the  Duval  Co.  and 
other  data  obtained  during  this  investiga- 
tion were  furnished  to  the  technical  stafT 
of  the  State  road  department  for  analysis 
and  determination  of  quantities  and  quality 
of  materials  furnished  to  Federal-aid  proj- 
ects. Tests  and  measurements  of  the  proj- 
ects will  be  made  to  the  extent  determined 
to  be  necessary  to  assure  that  each  proj- 
ect was  is  substantial  compliance  with  the 
plans  and  specifications  of  the  contracts. 
The  review  and  evaluation  of  the  informa- 
tion developed  is  in  process,  but  has  not 
been  completed. 

IV.   KXCOMMENDATIONS 

The  highway  program  has  long  been 
a  political  football  in  the  one-party  State 
of  Florida  where  the  Democratic  primary 


for  Governor  is  tantamount  to  election. 
Every  4  years,  this  primary  resembles  a 
public  auction  as  the  various  candidates 
seek  to  outbid  each  other  with  extrava- 
gant promises  of  highway  millenniums 
and  a  grab  bag  of  other  public  works 
goodies — paid  for  by  the  taxpayers,  of 
course.  The  big  road  contractors,  sup- 
pliei-s.  and  other  assorted  "interests"  join 
in  the  fray  with  hosarmas  for  their 
favorities  and  generous  political  con- 
tributions— strategically  placed  on  all,  as 
a  hedge.  And  when  the  victor  has  been 
safely  installed  in  the  Governor's  man- 
sion, one  of  his  first  chores  is  to  settle  a 
stack  of  political  I  O  U's  which  the  "in- 
terests" soon  present  for  payment.  Some 
of  these  tabs  are  called  in  by  choice  ap- 
pointments to  the  Florida  State  Roads 
Board,  which  controls  and  dominates 
the  politically  responsive  State  road  de- 
partment. 

The  new  administration,  including  the 
political  roads  board,  then  proceeds  to 
redeem  the  Governor's  campaign  prom- 
ises by  a  record  of  furious  highway  con- 
struction, the  most  visual  proof  of 
"progress."  The  immediate  victim  is  the 
public  as  the  planning,  if  any.  of  the  last 
administration  is  repudiated  and  highly 
technical,  engineering  decisions  are 
made,  not  by  competent,  professional 
personnel  in  the  road  department,  but 
by  incompetent  politicians.  This  road 
to  "progress"  is  paved  with  a  long  suc- 
cession of  "goofs"  and  blunders  which 
have  cost  the  taxpayers  dearly.  A  few 
examples  taken  from  the  record  will 
demonstrate  the  point : 

First.  Although,  under  an  amendment 
to  section  108  of  the  Highway  Act  of 
1956.  which  I  sponsored,  right-of-way 
can  be  acquired  7  years  in  advance  of 
construction,  the  past  administrations 
have  ignored  this  opportunity  for  sane, 
long-range  planning  which  would  per- 
mit adequate  time  between  acquisition 
and  construction  and  therefore  time  for 
the  State  to  realize  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  valuable  assets  belonging  to  the 
public.  Instead,  "crash"  construction 
programs  have  been  instituted  with  the 
result  that  the  State  regards  these  as- 
sets as  "nuisances"  and  even  pays  the 
prime  contractor  to  take  them.  These 
valuable  improvements  are  then,  as  our 
hearings  demonstrate,  reap)ed  as  wind- 
fall profits  by  speculators  or  used  by  the 
prime  contractors  as  payola  to  grease 
the  palms  of  such  public  officials  as  city 
commissioners  and  Dolphi.  a  State  su- 
pervisory engineer.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  "progress"  has  cost  the  taxpayers 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  maybe 
millions. 

Second.  From  May  17.  1957.  to  Octo- 
ber 23.  1958.  the  Collins  administration 
paid  fees  totaling  $6,456,101  to  engi- 
neering consultant  firms  for  designing 
work  estimated  to  cost  $192,869,260 
which  would  be  for  some  projects  6  years 
in  advance  of  available  construction 
funds.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  the  Florida  highway  staff 
was  then  adequate  to  do  most  of  this 
work.  Nonetheless,  this  $6.4  million  was 
hurriedly  spent  and  ultimately  a  good 
portion  was  wasted  when  the  present 
administration,  under  Governor  Bryant, 
largely  modified  the  planning  of  his 
predecessor  by  shifting  emphasis  of  the 


program  from  the  Collins  approach  of 
giving  urban  links  priority  and  by 
changing  plans  and  locations. 

Third.  The  Florida  State  Roads  De- 
partment Is  the  beneficiary  of  built-in 
"snafus"  which  practically  guarantee 
confusion  and  negate  sound,  long-range 
planning.  The  functional  "dis"  organi- 
zational chart  of  this  department,  which 
includes  the  properties  management  divi- 
sion, is  right  out  of  a  Rube  Goldberg 
cai-toon. 

The  agency  of  properties  management 
was  set  up  specifically  to  conserve  and 
dispose  of  the  State's  assets  on  the  rights- 
of-way  with  the  conspicuous  lack  of  suc- 
cess which  made  our  hearings  necessary. 
This  is  small  wonder;  it  can  only  be 
described  as  a  "hydra-headed  thing," 
neither  of  which  knows  what  the 
other  is  doing.  Instead  of  the  right-of- 
way  function  properly  being  subordinate 
to  engineering,  under  a  single  author- 
ity, there  are  three  separate  divisions 
of  the  right-of-way  department.  The 
cost  of  this  lack  of  coordination  in 
acquiring  and  disposing  of  assets  is 
reckoned  in  millions  of  dollars.  This 
has  been  somewhat  reorganized  since  our 
hearings. 

Time  and  space  do  not  permit  a  com- 
plete catalog  of  what  is  wrong  in  Flor- 
ida. However,  the  record  is  clear  that  a 
number  of  reforms  are  long  overdue. 
Some  of  the  remedies  lie  in  the  legisla- 
tive field,  both  Federal  and  State;  others 
require  nothing  more  than  a  return  to 
honesty  and  public  morality.  I,  there- 
fore, have  introduced  H.R.  9353  and  on 
the  State  level  advocate: 

First.  Politics  in  the  Florida  State 
Road  Department  must  be  removed  and 
continuity  of  both  policy  and  personnel 
observed.  To  this  end,  no  more  than  two 
of  the  five  members  of  the  Florida  State 
Road  Board  should  be  subject  to  appoint- 
ment by,  and  during,  any  administration 
and  a  professional  highway  administra- 
tor free  from  political  pressures  and 
changes  of  Governors  every  4  years 
should  be  authorized  and  employed.  The 
professional  staff  of  the  Florida  State 
Road  Department,  now  overworked  and 
underpaid,  should  be  purged  of  all  dead- 
wood  and  almstakers,  set  up  on  realistic 
pay  scaler  and  job  designations,  then  in- 
sulated from  politics  by  a  merit  system 
with  an  adequate  and  realistic  pay 
scale. 

Second.  The  Rube  Goldberg  Florida 
State  Road  Department  has  been  par- 
tially reorganized  so  that  all  functions, 
including  that  of  properties  manage- 
ment, are  coordinated  and  responsible  to 
a  single  authority.  Other  reorganiza- 
tions at  State  and  district  levels  are 
needed. 

Recognizing  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  funds  allocable  to  acquiring  rights- 
of-way,  I  urge  the  Florida  Legislature  to 
take  the  next  logical  step  and  create  a 
right-of-way  protection  fund  patterned 
after  the  one  used  successfully  by  Cali- 
fornia. State  funds,  such  as  retirement 
or  veterans'  reserves  which  othei-wise 
lie  fallow  or  draw  nominal  interest, 
can  thus  be  effectively  used  to  acquire 
advance  right-of-way  in  emergencies 
such  as  threatened  subdivision.  This 
fund  is  a  revolving  fund  and  moneys 
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spent  to  acquire  right-of-way  are  later 
replaced  when  regular  highway  funds, 
including  the  Federal-aid  share,  are  ap- 
portioned. 

In  the  case  of  California,  the  State 
fund,  created  by  the  legislature  with 
$30  million  in  nonhighway  moneys,  has 
permitted  the  State  to  acquire  right-of- 
way  5  to  10  years  in  advance  of  con- 
struction in  order  to  head  off  costly  sub- 
division and  improvements  being  added 
to  the  eventual  cost  of  taking.  This  has 
also  allowed  Its  property  management 
division  to  dispose  of  assets  at  their  fair 
market  values  by  sale,  lease,  auction, 
rehabilitation,  and  so  forth.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  1956  act,  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  has  reimbursed  California 
$193,877,830  for  right-of-way,  and  the 
State,  due  to  its  prudent  disposal  of  as- 
sets, has  given  the  Federal  Government 
a  credit  of  $11  million,  a  6  percent  re- 
turn in  excess  of  gross  profits  above  ex- 
penses. And  California  still  has  the  $30 
million  fund  intact. 

Third.  The  extraordinarily  high  cost 
of  acquiring  right-of-way  in  Florida  is 
due,  in  part,  to  the  pernicious  practice 
of  permitting  the  State  negotiator  to 
offer  the  property  owner  as  much  as  5 
percent  above  the  fair  market  value  de- 
termined by  the  State  and  the  law  which 
allows  the  court  to  tax  attorneys'  fees 
to  the  State  in  condemnation  cases. 
Both  are  open  invitations  to  litigation 
and  unfair  to  all  the  taxpayers  which 
comprise  the  entire  State;  both  should 
be  abandoned. 

Fourth.  As  I  have  noted  above,  it  is 
a  violation  under  the  statute  already  on 
the  books  for  State  employees  to  take 
unauthorized  compensation  and  a  few 
have  been  indicted.  The  law  should  be 
amended  to  include  the  giver  as  well  and 
the  receiver  and  vigorously  prosecute 
against  both. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  this  record  which 
had  better  be  understood  and  remem- 
bered by  those  of  us  who  cherish  States 
rights  and  individual  liberty:  Govern- 
ment control  and  individual  freedom  are 
inherent  enemies.  The  history  of  free- 
dcMn  is  the  history  of  man's  resistance 
to  the  bounties  and  excesses  of  his  own 
government.  And  that  government 
must  be  feared  most  of  all  when  its  pur- 
poses are  beneficent  as  Federal  aid  to 
highways  or  what  have  you. 

The  specious  doctrine  of  Federal  aid 
as  the  only  answer  to  many  problems  is 
the  greatest  mytJi  ever  bought  and  paid 
for  by  a  credulous  Nation.  We  forget 
that  the  Federal  Government's  only 
source  of  income  is  the  taxes  it  extracts 
frMn  the  earnings  of  the  citizen.  We 
forget  that  it  cannot  give  the  citizens 
anything  it  has  not  first  taken  from 
them,  less  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
bureaucratic  planners  which  comprise 
it.  And  with  the  passage  of  each  new 
law  and  the  extraction  of  each  new  dollar 
in  revenue  comes  a  corresponding  dimi- 
nution in  human  liberty,  for  example, 
the  taxpayers  right  to  spend  his  own 
earnings  as  he  pleases. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  power 
to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy  freedom 
and  once  freedom  is  extracted  from  the 
people,  it,  unlike  some  of  the  funds,  is 
almost  never  returned.  These  dynamics 
are  well  understood  by  the  paternalistic 


planners  of  the  "left-liberal  establish- 
ment" who,  in  the  words  of  a  very  wise 
former  Republican  President,  "have 
learned  to  light  the  magic  fires  of  Fed- 
eral credit."  He  remembers,  while  they 
forget,  that  the  same  flames  that  warm 
can  also  consume  the  liberties  of  man. 

Whether  highways,  education,  this  or 
that,  there  can  be  no  Federal  aid  with- 
out Federal  control.  This  can  be  set 
down  as  immutable  law.  You  can  be- 
lieve the  Supreme  Court  when  it  recently 
reaffirmed  that  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  regu- 
late what  it  subsidizes ;  and  I,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  when  I  say  that  I  could 
not  in  good  conscience  vote  to  spend 
Federal  tax  moneys  without  assurances 
they  will  be  spent  wisely,  honestly,  and 
well.  Thus  I  have  introduced  H.R.  9353 
to  assure  honesty  and  dollar  value  in  our 
highway  program.  Text  of  bill  follows 
these  words. 

Let  us  therefore  strip  the  sackcloth 
and  ashes  from  the  loins  of  those  who 
propose  pious  disclaimers  in  the  law  that 
no  Federal  controls  are  sought  or  in- 
tended. Let  the  citizen  honestly  ac- 
knowledge the  harsh  truth  that  he  can- 
not have  one  without  the  other.  When 
any  new  grant-in-aid  program  is  pro- 
posed, the  voter  must  decide,  not  whether 
it  includes  controls,  for  it  does,  but 
whether  the  loss  of  freedom  is  too  dear 
a  price  to  pay  for  the  benefits.  And, 
where,  as  here,  standards  are  present. 
State  respKjnsibility  must  be  met  to  pre- 
vent total  destruction  of  States  rights  not 
yet  surrendered  or  the  sure  upshot  will 
be  taking  over  more  of  those  rights  and 
powers — and  some  Members  of  Congress 
during  all  these  hearings  have  been 
hinting  at  federalizing  inspecticxis,  con- 
trols, and  administration  by  duplicating 
State  actions. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o]  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal-Aid  High- 
way Reform  Act  of  1961". 

Sec.  101.  Section  611  of  chapter  29  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  f  oUows : 

"J  611.  Contributions  by  firms  or  Individuals 
contracting  with  the  United  States 
and  with  the  States  on  Federal-aid 
highway  projects. 
"(A)  Whoever,  entering  into  any  contract 
with  the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  either  for  the  rendition  of 
personal  services  or  furnishing  any  ma- 
terial, supplies,  or  equipment  to  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
or  selling  any  land  or  building  to  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof. 
if  payment  for  the  performance  of  such  con- 
tract or  payment  for  such  material,  supplies, 
equipment,  land,  or  building  Is  to  be  made 
in  whole  or  In  part  frcon  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress,  during  the  period  of  ne- 
gotiation for,  or  performance  under  such 
contract  or  furnishing  of  material,  supplies, 
equipment,  land,  or  buildings,  directly  or  In- 
directly makes  any  contribution  of  money  or 
any  other  thing  of  value,  or  promises  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  to  make  any  such  con- 
tribution, to  any  political  party,  committee, 
or  candidate  for  public  office  or  to  any  person 
for  any  political  purpose  or  use;  or 

"(B)  Whoever,  entering  Into  any  contract 
with  any  State  (or  department,  agency,  com- 
mission, board,  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of), municipality,  or  other  local  govern- 
mental body,  except  for  a  lawfiU  contract 


of  employment  as  an  employee  thereof,  either 
for  the  rendition  of  personal  ot  other  serv- 
ices or  furnishing  any  material,  supplies,  or 
equipment  to  any  State  («•  department, 
agency,  commission,  bofu-d,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof),  municipality,  or  other  lo- 
cal governmental  body.  If  payment  for  the 
performance  of  such  contract  or  payment 
for  such  material,  supplies,  or  equipment  Is 
to  be  made  in  whole  or  In  part  from  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  attributable  to  Federal-aid  high- 
ways, during  the  period  of  negotiation  for, 
or  performance  under  such  contract  or  fur- 
nishing of  material,  supplies,  or  equipment, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  knowingly  makes  any 
contribution  of  money  or  any  other  thing 
of  value,  or  promises  expresslngly  or  Im- 
pliedly to  make  any  such  contribution,  to 
any  political  party,  committee,  or  candi- 
date for  public  office  or  to  any  person  for  any 
poltical  purpose  or  use;   or 

"Whoever  knowingly  solicits  any  such  con- 
tribution from  any  such  person  or  firm,  for 
any  such  purpose  during  any  such  period — 

"shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both." 

Sec.  102.  The  analysis  reference  to  section 
611  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  29  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

"611.  Contributions  by  firms  or  Individuals 
contracting  with  the  United  States 
and  with  the  States  on  Federal-aid 
highway  projects." 

TITLE  n 
Sec.  201.  Following  chapter  41  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  a  new  chapter  will  be 
added  as  follows: 

"Chapter  42 — Federal-aid  highioays 
"Sec. 
"891.  Kickbacks     and     other     unauthorized 

compensation. 
"892.  Conflicts  of  Interest. 

"§  891.  Kickbacks  and  other  unauthOTized 
compensation. 

"Whoever,  during  the  period  of  negotia- 
tion, awarding,  or  performance  of  any  con- 
tract with  any  State  (or  department,  agency, 
commission,  board,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof),  municipality,  or  other  local  gov- 
ernmental body,  except  for  a  lawful  contract 
of  employment  as  an  employee  thereof,  either 
for  the  rendition  of  any  personal  or  other 
service,  or  for  the  sale,  furnishing,  or  rental 
of  any  material,  supplies,  or  equipment,  or 
for  the  selling,  taking,  or  otherwise  acquiring 
of  any  land  or  building,  if  such  contract  Is 
In  connection  with  any  Federal-aid  project 
within  the  provisions  ol  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  pays  or  delivers  or  offers  or  agrees 
to  pay  or  deliver,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any 
unauthorized  money  or  anything  of  value 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  such  State  (or 
department,  agency,  commission,  board,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof),  municipality, 
or  other  local  governmental  body,  charged 
with  and  imder  a  duty  of  negotiating,  award- 
ing, CH-  supervising  or  passing  upon  the  per- 
formance of  such  contract,  or  appraising  or 
otherwise  determining  the  value  of  such 
land  or  building;  or 

"Any  such  officer  cm-  employee  who  solicits 
or  receives  or  accepts,  or  agrees  to  receive  or 
accept,  directly  or  indirectly,  such  money  or 
anything  of  value — 

shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be 
subjected  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  910,000 
or  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

"§  892.  Confilcts  of  interest. 

"No  officer  or  employee  of  a  State  (or  de- 
partment, agency,  commlsslo(n,  board,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof),  munlcipfUity. 
or  other  local  governmental  body,  who  is 
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authorised  In  hla  official  capacity  to  nego- 
tiate, make,  accept,  or  approve,  or  to  take 
any  part  in  negotiating,  making,  accepting, 
or  rvDprovlng  any  contract  or  subcontract  In 
connection  with  a  Federal-aid  project  with- 
in the  provisions  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  shall  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
nnanclal  or  other  personal  interest  In  any 
such  contract. 

"No  engineer,  attorney,  appraiser,  negotia- 
tor, inspector,  or  other  person  performing 
■ervlcee  for  a  Stote  (or  department,  agency, 
commission,  board,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof) ,  municipality,  or  other  local  govern- 
mental body.  In  connection  with  a  Federal - 
aid  project  within  the  provisions  of  title  23, 
United  States  C!ode,  shall  have,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  a  financial  or  other  personal  in- 
terest, other  than  his  employment  or  re- 
tention by  a  State  (or  department,  agency, 
commission,  board,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof),  municipality,  or  other  local  gov- 
ernmental body,  in  any  such  contract  or  sub- 
contract in  connection  with  such  project. 

"No  officer  or  employee  or  other  person 
retained  by  a  State  (or  department,  agency, 
commission.  tx>ard,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof) ,  municipality,  or  other  local  gov- 
ernmental body,  shall  have,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  financial  or  other  Interest  in 
any  real  property  acquired  for  a  Federal-aid 
project  within  the  provisiona  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  unless  such  interest  Is 
openly  discloeed  upon  the  public  records  of 
the  State  highway  department  and  of  such 
other  governmental  instnmientality,  and 
such  officer,  employee,  or  person  has  not 
participated  in  such  acquisition  for  and  in 
behalf  of  the  State. 

"Whoever  willfully  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  and  to  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

TTTLX  ni 
Sxc.   301.  Section    1020   of    chapter  47   of 
title  18  United  States  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"f  1030.  False  statements  In  connection 
with  highway  projects. 

"Whoever,  being  an  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  SUtes.  or  of  any  SUte 
or  territory  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 
or  whoever,  whether  a  person,  association, 
firm,  or  corporation,  knowingly  makes  or 
causes  to  be  made  any  false  statement, 
false  representation,  or  false  report  as  to 
the  character,  quality,  quantity,  value,  or 
cost  of  the  material  or  equipment  used  or 
to  be  used,  or  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  work  performed  or  to  be  performed,  or 
the  costs  thereof  in  connection  with  the 
submission  of  plans,  maps,  specifications, 
contracts,  or  costs  of  construction  of  any 
highway  car  related  project  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;   or 

"Whoever  knowingly  makes  or  causes  to 
be  made  any  false  statement,  false  represen- 
tation, false  report,  or  false  claim  with  re- 
spect to  the  character,  quality,  quantity, 
value,  or  cost  of  any  work  performed  or  to 
be  performed,  or  materials  or  equipment 
furnished  or  to  be  furnished,  or  any  prop- 
erty acquired,  disposed  of,  or  administered 
or  to  be  acquired,  disposed  of,  or  admin- 
istered, in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  any  highway  or  related  project  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  or 

"Whoever  knowingly  makes  or  causes  to 
be  made  any  false  statement  or  false  rep- 
resentation as  to  a  material  fact  In  any  state- 
ment, certificate,  or  report  submitted  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code — 

"shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both." 

Szc.  302.  Th«  analysis  reference  to  section 
1020  at  the  beginning  of  section  47  of  tltl* 


18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
as  follows: 

"i  108O.  False     statements     In     connection 
with  highway  projects." 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MAJORITY 
LEADER  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 
ON  HIS  HAPPY  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  congrat- 
ulate you  upon  the  anniversary  of  that 
proud  and  eventful  day  In  your  life 
when  you  were  first  elected  as  majority 
leader  by  your  Democratic  colleagues  of 
the  House.  On  September  26.  1940,  you 
were  chosen  for  this  responsible  position 
as  our  Nation  edged  closer  and  closer 
toward  its  inevitable  involvement  in 
World  War  H.  You  came  to  this  task 
well  prepared  by  many  years  of  training 
and  experience  as  a  Member. 

Although  I  was  a  State  senator  in 
Massachusetts  at  the  time,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  President  Roosevelt,  seeing  the 
shape  of  things  to  come,  let  it  be  known 
that  he  wanted  the  legislative  skill  and 
vigilance  and  courage  of  John  McCor- 
MACK  for  the  key  position  of  majority 
leader.  To  strengthen  our  Nation  for 
the  crucial  test  of  its  principles,  its  will, 
and  its  resources  that  t)egan  less  than 
15  months  later. 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  this  House 
has  the  floor  leader  of  the  majority 
party  been  called  upon  to  assume  such 
burdens  and  with  such  general  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  succeed.  Those 
who  placed  this  trust  in  him  knew  that 
John  McCouiack  was  never  a  man  to 
drift  with  the  tide,  or  to  postpone  diflB- 
cult  decisions. 

With  faith  in  what  he  believes,  and 
with  wholehearted  determination  to 
give  his  best  for  his  country,  John  Mc- 
CoRMACK  pleaded,  persuaded,  cajoled 
and  led  the  House  to  go  forward  in 
building  the  legislative  program  that 
has  lifted  the  United  States  from  the 
end  of  the  depression  to  its  present 
position  of  prosperity  and  power.  When 
others  held  back  in  doubt  or  fear  before 
the  challenge,  it  was  John  McCormack 
who  battled  for  the  ideas  and  the  Im- 
plementing legislation  that  would  never 
let  the  Members  forget  their  obligations 
as  pioneers  of  our  free  society. 

Our  country  has  been  fortunate  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades  during  which 
it  became  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
and  the  hope  of  mankind  that  the  legis- 
lative responsibilities  of  this  House  were 
In  the  hands  of  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn 
and  Majority  Leader  McCormack. 

Thanks  to  their  experience,  wisdom, 
vision,  and  drive,  the  UJS.  House  of 
Representatives  has  compiled  a  record 
of  accomplishment  for  progress  that  Is 
one  of  Uie  most  constructive  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

John  McCormack's  career  is  devoted 
entirely  to  his  duties  as  a  leader  of  this 


House  in  which  he  has  such  pride  and 
faith. 

On  the  21st  anniversary  of  the  day 
when  he  first  became  majority  leader, 
we  pause  to  praise  his  distinguished 
service  to  the  United  States  and  all  of 
Its  people,  and  to  anticipate  the  higher 
recognition  and  honor  that  a  grateful 
Nation  will  confer  upon  him  in  the 
future.  

OCKZKAL  LXAVX  TO  EXTXKO 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  the  same 
privilege. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  today  to  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations  to  my  distinguished  and 
beloved  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  Speaker  pro  tempore  and 
majority  leader.  John  W.  McCormack. 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  21st  anniversary 
of  his  leadership  in  our  great  House  of 
Representatives.  Nothing  that  I  might 
say  could  possibly  present  an  adequate 
portrayal  of  the  contributions  of  this 
great  American  who  is  a  truly  eminent 
statesman  of  wide  renown. 

His  devoted,  effective  service  of  many 
years  is  so  well  known  to  Members  of 
this  House,  to  the  people  of  his  great  dis- 
trict, the  Nation,  and  indeed  the  world, 
that  I  feel  a  sense  of  real  humility  that 
anything  I  might  say  concerning  the 
historical,  monumental  work  of  this  great 
American  would  be  like  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle. 

The  career  of  John  W.  McCormack  is 
in  truth  a  great  saga  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive, as  well  as  the  most  troublous 
and  restive  of  the  unprecedented  and 
fabulous  era  in  which  we  live.  John 
McCormack  Is  made  of  precious  stuff. 
He  is  endowed  with  great  gifts  and  price- 
less talents  and  by  virtue  of  outstanding 
ability,  lofty  character,  industry,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  hard,  unceasing  work, 
he  has  risen  to  the  topmost  rank  in  the 
greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world  and 
in  the  public  affairs  of  the  Nation. 

He  has  been  a  great  and  inspiring  lead- 
er, responsible  for  steering  through  the 
Congress  in  war  and  peace  some  of  the 
most  epochmaklng  legislation  in  the  long, 
glorious  history  of  the  Nation,  the 
trusted  confidant  and  adviser  of  Presi- 
dents, loyal  friend  and  counselor  and  in- 
valuable helpmate  of  our  great,  illus- 
trious Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Sam  Ray  burn.  Unswerving  in 
purpose,  vigorous  of  action,  undaunted 
of  spirit,  humane  of  impulse,  broad, 
tolerant,  and  generous  in  nature,  John 
McCormack  has  carved  for  himself  an 
enviable  niche  in  American  parliamen- 
tary history,  and  has  won  the  admira- 
tion, devotion,  and  affection  of  his  col- 
leagues and  a  secure  place  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow  Americans. 

He  has  served  the  House  and  his  coun- 
try with  superb  and  tireless  devotion. 
He  has  given  of  himself,  his  energies,  and 
his  great  talents  with  a  willingness,  en- 
thusiasm, and  unselfish  sstirii  that  in- 
delibly mark  him  as  the  great  patriot 
that  he  is. 
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I  am  highly  privileged  indeed  to  pay 
him  my  humble  but  heartfelt  tribute  for 
his  many  years  of  service,  his  outstand- 
ing and  brilliant  leadership,  his  memo- 
rable achievements,  and  for  the  humane 
qualities,  persevering  loyally  and  warm, 
vibrant  friendships  that  have  endeared 
him  to  all  those  who  have  ever  served 
with  him  and  all  those  who  know  him. 

There  may  be  many  reasons,  to  be 
sure,  for  the  memorable  achievements 
and  accomplishments  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican statesman  and  leader.  They  are  too 
numerous  to  mention  here.  But  I  would 
be  most  remiss  if  I  did  not  allude  to  his 
gracious,  charming  helpmate,  his  devoted 
and  beloved  wife.  Harriet  McCormack, 
who  has  been  not  only  his  constant 
companion  but  his  most  trusted  confi- 
dant and  most  valuable  adviser. 

That  there  are  other  and  greater 
honors  and  public  responsibilities  in  store 
for  John  McCormack  is  obvious,  and  I 
wish  him  and  his  dear  wife,  Harriet, 
many  more  years  of  affectionate  com- 
radeship, every  measure  of  success  and 
happiness  in  the  future,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  all  those  graces  which  come 
from  the  Divine  Maker.  May  they  have 
many  very  happy  returns  of  this  note- 
worthy day. 

Mr.  HERLONO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  my  colleagues 
in  congratulating  John  McCormack  on 
his  coming  of  age  as  majority  leader. 
Whether  or  not  I  can  match  the  elo- 
quence of  the  tributes  which  have  been 
tendered  to  him.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
admiration  of  him  as  a  statesman  and  as 
a  man.  ; 

During  the  13  )1ears  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  in  this  House,  John 
McCormack's  ability  as  a  leader  has  com- 
manded my  respect,  while  his  uniform 
kindness  and  fairness  have  commanded 
my  personal  regard  for  him. 

To  his  party,  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  the  Nation,  John  Mc- 
Cormack has  rendered  service  far  and 
above  the  call  of  duty. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  his  lead- 
ership in  the  past,  and  my  continued 
confidence  in  his  leadership  in  the  future 
in  whatever  capacity  where  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  serve. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  deep  personal  pleasure  that  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  my  other 
colleagues  in  tribute  to  our  beloved  Act- 
ing Speaker.  John  McCormack. 

In  my  opinion  John  McCormack  is  the 
personification  of  the  ideal  Member  of 
Congress  and  leader  of  his  party  in  this 
body.  He  possesses  to  a  most  unusually 
high  degree  all  the  qualifications  re- 
quired for  his  position — and  these  quali- 
ties have  long  been  recognized,  in  par- 
ticular, by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  by  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  as  well  as  by  the  press  and  the 
general  public.  His  patriotism  of  the 
highest  order;  his  unassailable  integrity; 
his  complete  devotion  to  his  tasks;  and 
his  incomparable  gentleness;  these  have 
each  been  noted  and  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  the  unusual  accolades  of  his  fel- 
low Members.  To  my  mind  they  can  all 
be  summed  up   in   one   word — a  word 


that  sometimes  is  used  simply  as  a  title, 
losing  its  real  significance,  but  that  emi- 
nently fits  and  describes  John  McCor- 
mack— "honorable." 

He  is  honorable  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  He,  by  his  life,  personifies  the 
virtue,  smd  we.  by  our  tributes,  accord 
him  the  honor  that  the  virtue  demands. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  cast  my  vote  for  John  McCor- 
mack as  the  majority  leader  in  this 
body,  and  ever  since  I  have  had  in- 
numerable occasions  to  be  glad  on  that 
account.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  rec- 
ognition accorded  to  him  here  today  is 
but  a  slight  semblance  of  that  which  will 
be  given  to  him  by  history  for  genera- 
tions to  come  when  tranquillity  is  re- 
stored to  the  world  and  the  happenings 
of  the  past  21  years  can  be  viewed  in 
calm  perspective. 

The  words  of  Alexander  Pope  are  pe- 
culiarly descriptive  of  our  beloved  and 
respected  colleague : 

statesman — 
Yet  friend  of  truth;  of  soul  sincere. 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear. 
Who  broke  no  promise, 
Serv'd  no  private  end. 
Who  galn'd  no  title. 
And  who  lost  no  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  for  John  McCormack 
everything  that  is  good  and  in  hoping 
that  we  shall  have  the  good  fortune  of 
having  him  with  us  for  many  more  years 
tc  come. 


ADDITIONAL  TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR 
POLIO  VICTIMS 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  re- 
cently introduced  what  we  thought  was 
a  very  worthy  bill,  H.R.  9160,  to  provide 
an  additional  income  tax  exemption  for 
a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  a  victim  of 
chronic  respiratory  polio. 

A  constituent  of  ours  living  in  John- 
son County,  Mo.,  who  may  prefer  to  re- 
main anonymous,  called  the  need  for 
this  legislation  to  our  attention. 

These  victims  are  occupants  of  iron 
lungs  or  their  equivalents.  Before  1950 
few  of  them  survived.  Since  then,  anti- 
biotics and  improvements  in  respiratory 
equipment  have  saved  most  of  them  and 
promised  longevity. 

However,  this  group  needs  special  con- 
sideration, similar  to  the  aid  to  the 
blind.  They  are  young,  energetic,  and 
healthy  but  are  unable  to  move.  Gen- 
erally, they  must  be  fed,  bathed,  dressed, 
wheeled,  or  carried.  Therefore,  they  re- 
quire attendant  care. 

Their  continuing  survival  involves  fi- 
nancial needs.  Most  of  them  are  young 
adults;  too  old  for  aid  to  dependent 
children ;  too  young  to  have  worked  long 
enough  to  benefit  from  social  security 
for  the  disabled;  too  young  to  have  been 
drafted  and  eligible  for  veteran  benefits; 
not  indigent  enough  to  qualify  for  aid 
to    permanently   and   totally    disabled. 


Many  are  young  mothers  with  two  or 
three  children.  The  children  try  to  help 
with  the  cooking  and  chores  and  do  what 
they  can  to  care  for  them,  but  the  chil- 
dren must  attend  school  and  they  are 
too  young  to  assume  full  responsibility. 
Not  many  young  husbands  can  afford 
to  hire  full-time  help,  and  oftentimes 
they  try  to  hold  two  jobs  as  well  as  act 
as  attendants  in  the  home.  This  leaves 
the  victims  in  constant  fear  of  being 
trapped  by  fire  or  electrical  failure  and 
in  ever-present  dread  of  choking. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  that  the 
solution  is  to  separate  the  family,  but 
a  paralyzed  mother  can  still  function  as 
a  mother,  wife,  and  homemaker — if  she 
has  a  housekeeper-attendant. 

Our  correspondent  from  the  Fourth 
Missouri  District  is  one  of  these  victims 
being  about  35  years  of  age  with  two 
minor  children,  a  son  and  daughter. 
She  is  completely  paralyzed  except  for 
the  use  of  her  right  hand.  She  con- 
siders herself  fortunate  because  she  can 
breathe  on  her  own  part  of  the  day.  Her 
husband  has  one  full-time  job,  one  part- 
time  job,  and  does  extra  work  at  various 
odd  jobs.  He  cares  for  her  at  night, 
being  up  two  or  three  times  each  night, 
which  while  a  labor  of  love,  can  subtract 
from  his  energy  to  earn  the  livelihood. 

This  last  summer,  our  constituent's 
children  did  the  housework  with  a 
neighbor  coming  in  to  care  for  her. 
With  school  starting,  she  can  afford  only 
half -day  work  but  that  leaves  her  alone 
the  other  half  of  the  day. 

The  subject  of  our  bill  Inquired  of  us 
as  to  why  the  chronic  respiratory  polios 
could  not  enjoy  the  same  extra  income 
tax  deduction  as  provided  the  blind  who 
can  hold  jobs  and  care  for  themselves. 

We  ^e^l  she  presented  a  good  question, 
and  we  have  been  glad  to  introduce  this 
legislation  in  the  hope  that  the  addi- 
tional tax  benefit  will  be  of  help  to  these 
cases  and  will  assist  them  to  afford  full- 
time  care  for  themselves  and  at  least  the 
necessities  for  their  families.  We  hope 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
consider  this  legislation  next  session  and 
that  it  will  be  reported  favorably  and 
subsequently  receive  the  support  of  the 
membership  of  the  House. 


CORPORATE  OFFICERS:  A  NEW 
PRIVILEGED  GROUP  UNDER  THE 
ANTITRUST  LAWS  ACCORDING  TO 
TWO  RECENT  FEDERAL  COURT 
DECISIONS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  Fed- 
eral courts  have  in  recent  days  struck 
upon  a  novel,  and  manifestly  unjusti- 
fiable interpretation  of  Federal  antitrust 
law.  The  result  is  to  make  corporate 
oflScers  a  privileged  group,  who  can 
wantonly  violate  the  Sherman  Act  and 
yet  avoid  paying  the  full  penalty  that 
Congress  has  prescribed.  Let  me  il- 
lustrate  the   point:    If   two   individual 
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buslneBsmen  conspire  to  fix  prices  or 
rig  bids  or  divide  territories  and  are 
found  to  violate  the  Sherman  Act.  they 
are  subject  to  a  inf«^'"""^  fine  of  $50,000 
in  addition  to  not  more  than  a  year's 
impriaonment.  The  same  is  also  true 
of  a  partner  who  conspires  on  behalf 
of  his  business  with  a  partner  or  repre- 
sentative of  some  other  business. 

But  according  to  these  recent  cases. 
United  States  against  National  Dairies, 
decided  in  Kansas  City,  and  United 
States  against  A.  P.  Woodson  Co..  in  a 
ruling  made  on  September  21,  1961,  by 
the  Ped«iral  district  court  sitting  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  corporate 
officers  who  engage  in  such  patently  im- 
lawful  Idnds  of  behavior  are  not  subject 
to  the  same  treatment.  They  are  given 
the  advantage  of  a  strange  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  which  has  the  effect  of 
subjecting  them  to  a  maximum  fine  of 
only  $5,000.  The  result  is  that  where 
the  individual  businessman  or  the  part- 
ner violate  the  Sherman  Act.  they  can 
be  assessed  a  properly  heavy  fine  of  up 
to  10  times  as  much  as  can  be  levied 
upon  a  corporate  ofQcials  who  engages  in 
precisely  the  same  sort  of  behavior  on 
behalf  of  his  firm. 

How  did  this  anomalous  situation 
come  about? 

What  Is  involved,  according  to  these 
two  court  decisions,  is  an  alleged  con- 
flict between  section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Act  and  section  14  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
Section  1,  it  will  be  recalled,  declares 
Illegal  an  restraints  of  trade,  and  makes 
"every  person"  who  makes  any  contract 
or  engages  in  any  conduct  that  consti- 
tutes a  restraint  of  trade  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  And  Congress,  in  1955, 
made  any  such  criminal  subject  to  a 
maximum  fine  of  $50,000.  We  deemed 
It  necessary  to  increase  the  fine  to  that 
amount  In  order  to  deter  violation  and 
to  make  the  wrongdoer  account,  in  what 
is  usually  Just  a  small  way,  for  his 
flagrant  disregard  of  our  laws. 

Section  14,  part  of  the  Clajrton  Act 
adopted  In  1914.  represented  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  clarify 
the  antitrust  law  as  respects  corporate 
officers  who  authorize  imlawful  conduct, 
but  who  do  not  actually  engage  in  the 
forbidden  behavior  Itself.  Specifically 
this  section  provides  that  "whenever  a 
corporation  shall  violate  any  of  the  pe- 
nal provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws,  such 
violation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  also  that 
of  the  individual  directors,  officers,  or 
tigents  of  such  corporation  who  shall 
have  authorized,  ordered,  or  done  any 
of  the  acts  constituting  in  whole  or  in 
part,  such  violation,  and  such  violation 
shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor" — sub- 
ject to  a  maximiun  fine  of  $5,000. 

It  is  evident  that  in  adopting  section 
14  Congress  sought  simply  to  extend  the 
reach  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  reach 
those  corporate  officers  who  authorize 
improper  conduct,  but  who  do  not  per- 
sonally participate.  Certainly  it  was  not 
designed  to  change  the  clear  applicabil- 
ity of  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  to 
those  persons,  human  or  otherwise,  who, 
regardless  of  their  status,  conspire  to 
restrain  trade. 

Yet  in  these  two  ill-considered  rulings 
the  courts  have  seriously  misread  the 


law  and  in  the  process  have  conferred  a 
special  status  exclusively  on  corporate 
officers.  No  one  other  than  such  officers 
may  flagrantly  abuse  the  Sherman  Act 
without  running  the  risk  of  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  substantial  fine  of  $50.- 
000.  But  cori)orate  officers  are  accorded 
a  unique  status;  they  are  allowed  to  dis- 
regard one  of  our  most  Important  pieces 
of  legislation — at  a  maximum  price  of 
only  one-tenth  that  which  can  be  im- 
posed on  other  persons  who  engage  in 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  illegal  conduct. 
The  interpretation  of  the  law  reflected 
in  these  cases  must  be  promptly  cor- 
rected. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  considering 
taking  the  National  Dairies  case  on  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  this  fall.  I 
certainly  urge  that  this  be  done  for  these 
rulings  are  plainly  wrong.  They  are  un- 
just and  Inequitable.  If  allowed  to  stand 
they  will  con«)licate  further  the  whole 
problem  of  antitrust  enforcement. 


WHO  MADE  THE  WORLD  WAR  U  DE- 
CISION NOT  TO  DRIVE  FOR  BER- 
LIN?—A  LOOK  AT  THE  HISTORI- 
CAL RECORD 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcohd.  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
much  has  been  said  here  in  recent  days 
with  respect  to  the  decision  of  the 
Western  Powers  in  World  War  n  not  to 
try  to  beat  the  Russians  to  Berlin,  that 
I  believe  Members  may  find  it  helpful  to 
read  for  themselves  the  actual  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  history  of  these  events. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird)  on  Septem- 
ber 7.  in  his  renwu-ks  which  appear  on 
page  18590  of  the  Record,  took  issue  with 
a  statement  appearing  in  State  Depart- 
ment Publication  7257.  dated  August 
1961.  entitled  "Background,  Berlin— 
1961."  The  passage  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Western  armies  could  have  captvired 
Berlin  or  at  least  joined  in  capturing  it.  But 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander.  General 
Klsenbower,  believed  that  they  could  be  more 
uaefully  employed  agalnat  the  major  Ger- 
man forces  elsewhere.  As  a  result,  the  So- 
viets captiired  Berlin. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  termed 
this  passage  a  "deliberate  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  background  on  the  Berlin  sit- 
nation"  and  a  complete  fabrication  of 
the  facts."    He  went  on  to  say: 

Mr.  Spe&ker,  the  records  Issued  in  the  State 
Depsu-tment  and  In  the  DeparUnent  of  De- 
fense completely  disprove  this  statement. 
The  decision  on  not  sending  American  forces 
Into  Berlin  was  made  at  the  highest  level 
and  not  by  the  commander  in  the  field. 

Subsequently,  on  September  18,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Liiao] 
again  discussed  this  matter  under  a  spe- 
cial order  in  remarks  which  begin  on 
page  20118  of  the  Congisssiomal  Record. 


aiul  in  the  course  of  these  he  included 
a  letter  from  General  Eisenhower  him- 
self, dated  September  12.  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  intrigued  with  this  dis- 
cussion. I  have  had  occasion  in  the  past 
few  days  to  undertake  to  find  the  relevant 
documents  or  historical  material  relating 
to  the  decision  referred  to  in  the  State 
Department  publication  and  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  who  have  the 
time  may  find  it  of  interest  to  read  the 
official  historical  record  on  the  impor- 
tant decision  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  twice  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  the  House. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  excerpts  from  "The  Supreme 
Command"  by  Forrest  C.  Pogue.  one  of 
a  series  of  volumes  in  the  official  Army 
history  of  its  operations  in  the  Eu- 
ropean theater  during  World  War  II 
published  under  the  general  title  "UJB. 
Army  in  World  War  n.  European  Thea- 
ter of  Operations." 

I  include  also  excerpts  from  an  arti- 
cle from  the  April  1952  issue  of  World 
Politics  by  the  same  Army  historian. 
Forrest  C.  Pogue.  enUUed.  "Why  Eisen- 
hower's Forces  Stopped  at  the  Elbe." 

CHAPm  xxm.  Thk  Dbtve  to  the  Clm 

The  battle  for  the  Ruhr,  how»ver  great 
the  number  of  men  involved,  was  but  an 
episode  m  the  campalgi^  <^  April  which  saw 
most  of  western  and  central  Germany  over- 
run and  occupied  by  Allied  forces.  In  leas 
t.<ma  tw^n  It  took  to  bring  resistance  to  an 
end  In  the  pocket,  elemenu  of  one  army 
reached  the  Elbe,  and  others  were  within 
a  few  days  of  a  junction  with  the  RussUns 
and  entry  Uito  Czechoslovakia  and  Aufstrla. 
As  victory  appeared  only  a  few  weeks  away, 
the  tactical  considerations  of  the  battle  tor 
Germany  began  to  recede  and  political  fac- 
tors to  take  their  place.  But.  Ironically,  the 
very  period  In  which  political  guidance  was 
perhaps  the  moet  needed  was  the  one  in 
which  only  the  field  commander  could  exer- 
cise real  control.  The  British  Chiefs  of 
Staff  tried  doggedly  to  Inject  a  note  of  polit- 
ical realism  Into  the  situation,  but  found 
that  remote  control  of  a  battlefield  stretch- 
ing from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Italian  Alps 
was  well-nigh  impossible,  especially  when 
the  U.S.  President  and  the  U.S.  Chiefs  of 
Staff  preferred  to  leave  the  final  stages  of  the 
battle  In  the  hands  of  the  Suiveme  Com- 
mander. 

SHALL   rr    BE    BXELIMT 

In  no  respect  was  the  difference  in  Brit- 
ish and  United  States  viewpoints  more 
clearly  shown  than  In  the  case  of  Berlin. 
The  Supreme  Commander  In  mid -September 
had  looked  on  the  German  capital  as  his 
ultimate  objective,  but  by  late  March  be 
bad  decided  to  direct  his  main  drive  to- 
ward Leipslg  Instead  to  link  up  with  the 
Russians.  This  decision  displeased  the  Brit- 
ish because  It  meant  the  abandonment  of 
Berlin  as  the  objective  and  minimized  the 
aist  Army  Group's  share  In  the  offensive.  It 
was  made  more  unpalatable  when  on  March 
38  General  Elsenhower  asked  the  Allied  mili- 
tary missions  in  Moscow  to  inform  Marshal 
Stalin  of  his  change  In  plana.  The  British 
Chiefs  of  Staff  felt  that  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander, In  informing  the  Russians  directly 
of  his  decision,  had  not  only  made  a  politi- 
cal mistake  but  had  also  exceeded  hts 
powers.  They  promptly  proposed  that  the 
Allied  missions  In  Moecow  be  told  to  hold 
up  delivery  of  later  amplifications  of 
SHAEP  plans.  If  the  Russians  had  alrewty 
received  these  plans,  the  British  said,  they 
should  be  asked  to  delay  their  answo'  until 
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the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  could  dlsc\us 
the  matter.^ 

Sharply  rejecting  the  British  proposal  as 
one  that  would  discredit  or  at  least  lower  the 
prestige  of  a  highly  successf  vd  conunander  In 
the  field,  the  XJ£.  Chiefs  of  Staff  said  that 
any  modification  In  the  initial  communica- 
tion should  be  made,  if  at  all,  by  the  Su- 
preme Conunander,  whose  proposals  they 
found  to  be  in  Une  with  agreed-on  strategy 
and  with  his  initial  directive.  In  what 
might  be  Interpreted  as  a  dig  at  the  strategic 
views  of  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Field 
Marshal  Montgomery,  they  pointed  to  the 
l>attle  in  the  Bhineland  as  a  vindication  of 
the  Supreme  Commander's  mUltary  judg- 
ment. There.  whUe  the  northern  drive  was 
making  good,  the  secondary  drive,  which 
General  Eisenhower  had  insisted  on  against 
British  oppoeltlon,  had  achieved  an  out- 
standing success  and  had  made  it  possible 
for  the  northern  group  of  armies  to  ac- 
celerate its  drive  across  the  north  German 
plain.  The  VS.  Chiefs  were  willing  to  ask 
the  Supreme  Commander  for  an  amplifica- 
tion of  his  plan  and  for  a  delay  of  further 
masMgea  to  Moecow  imtll  he  had  heard  from 
the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but  they  In- 
dicated that  any  change  in  their  view  that  his 
ideas  were  sound  was  unlikely.  Rather,  they 
believed  that  the  battle  for  Germany  had 
reached  the  point  "where  the  commander  In 
the  field  Is  the  best  judge  of  the  measures 
which  offer  the  earliest  prospects  of  destroy- 
ing the  German  armies  or  their  power  to 
reeUt."  * 

The  British  wore  dismayed  by  the  XJS. 
Chiefs'  reaction.  The  Prime  Minister  as- 
sured both  President  Roosevelt  and  General 
Eisenhower  that  the  British  had  no  Intention 
of  disparaging  or  lowering  the  prestige  of  the 
Supreme  Commander,  and  that  their  reac- 
tion had  been  prompted  by  their  concern 
over  plans  and  procedures  which  apparently 
left  the  fortunes  of  a  mllUon  British  Uoops 
to  be  settled  without  reference  to  British 
authority.'  He  added  that  he  felt  the  UJS. 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  done  less  than  justice  to 
British  efforts  in  the  war.  The  British  had 
suffered  severe  losses  In  holding  the  hinge 
of  the  attacks  at  both  Caen  and  Wesel.  but 
because  of  the  nature  of  their  task  they  had 
not  shown  the  spectacular  gains  made  by 
the  U.S.  forces.  He  favored  an  advance  to 
the  Elbe  at  the  highest  speed,  but  hoped  that 
the  shift  in  direction  would  not  destroy  the 
weight  and  momentum  of  Montgomery's 
drive  and  leave  the  British  forces  In  an  al- 
most static  condition  along  the  Elbe  when 
and  if  they  reached  it. 

Turning  now  from  Elsenhower's  plans  as 
they  affected  the  3l6t  Army  group,  the  Prime 
Minister  spoke  of  the  political  factors  in- 
volved in  a  failure  to  drive  to  Berlin.  He 
declared : 

"Having  dealt  with  and  I  trust  disposed  of 
these  mlstinderstandlngs  between  the  truest 
friends  and  comrades  that  ever  fought  side 
by  side  as  allies.  I  venture  to  put  to  you  a 
few  considerations  upon  the  merits  of  the 
changes  in  otir  original  plans  now  desired  by 


>  Elsenhower  to  Mil  Mission  Moscow.  8CAF 
252.  March  28.  1944.  SHAEP  SOS  373.5  bomb 
line,  liaison,  and  coordination  of  fronts,  I: 
Memo  by  Br.  COS  (Plan  of  Campaign  in 
Western  Europe).  CCS  805.  Mar.  29.  1945. 
ABC  384  Europe  (Aug.  6,  1943).  sec.  1-D. 
Elsenhower  to  Prime  Minister.  FWD  18384, 
Mar.  30,  1945;  Prime  Minister  to  Eisen- 
hower, 2072,  Mar.  31,  1945.  Both  In  Eisen- 
hower personal  flQe. 

'Memo  by  JCS,  CCS  805  2,  Mar.  30.  1945, 
384  Eiu-ope   (Aug.  5,   1943),  sec.   1-D. 

'Churchill  to  Elsenhower.  2072.  Mar.  31, 
1945;  ChurchiU  to  Elsenhower,  2096.  Apr.  2, 
1945.  Both  In  Elsenhower  personal  file. 
Churchill  to  Roosevelt,  931,  Apr.  1.  1945.  en- 
closure to  CCS  805.  Mar.  29,  1945.  ABC  384 
Europe  (Aug.  5.  1943),  sec.  1-D. 


General  Elsenhower.  •  •  •  I  say  qvilte 
frankly  that  Berlin  remains  of  high  strategic 
Importance.  Nothing  will  exert  psychologi- 
cal effect  of  despair  upon  all  German  forces 
of  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the  fall  of 
Berlin.  It  will  be  the  supreme  signal  of 
defeat  to  the  German  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  left  to  Itself  to  maintain  a  siege  by 
the  Russians  among  its  ruins  and  as  long  as 
the  German  flag  flies  there,  it  will  animate 
the  resistance  of  all  Germans  under  arms. 

"There  Is  moreover  another  aspect  which  It 
Is  proper  for  you  and  me  to  consider.  The 
Russian  armies  will  no  doubt  overrun  aU 
Austria  and  enter  Vienna.  If  they  also  take 
Berlin,  will  not  their  impression  that  they 
have  been  the  overwhelming  contributor  to 
o\ir  common  victory  be  unduly  imprinted  in 
their  minds,  anci  may  this  not  lead  them  into 
a  mood  which  will  raise  grave  and  formidable 
difllculties  in  the  future?  I  therefore  con- 
sider that  from  a  political  standpoint  we 
should  march  as  far  east  into  Germany  as 
possible  and  that  should  Berlin  be  in  our 
grasp  we  should  certainly  take  it.  This  also 
appears  sound  on  mUltary  grounds.*" 

Both  the  President  and  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander denied  any  American  Intent  to 
underestimate  British  contributions  to  the 
campaigns  In  northwest  Europe.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt explained  that  the  U.S.  Insistence  on 
upholding  the  Supreme  Commander  was  an 
enunciation  of  a  well-known  military  prin- 
ciple rather  than  an  antl-Brltlsh  reaction. 
The  unfortunate  impression  that  the  U.S. 
Chiefs  had  reflected  on  the  performances  of 
the  21st  Army  Group  arose,  he  thought,  from 
the  U.S.  Chiefs'  failure  to  stress  factors 
such  as  military  obstacles  and  the  strength 
and  quality  of  opposing  forces  which  had 
contributed  to  the  difficulties  facing  Field 
Marshal  Montgomery's  forces.  The  Presi- 
dent said  he  could  not  see  that  the  Supreme 
Conamander's  plans  involved  any  far-reach- 
ing change  from  the  plan  approved  at  Malta. 
He  expressed  regret  that  the  Prime  Minister 
should  have  been  worried  by  the  phrasing 
of  a  formal  paper,  but  regretted  even  more 
that  "at  the  moment  of  a  great  victory  we 
should  become  involved  in  such  unfortunate 
reactions."  = 

General  Elsenhower,  "disturbed.  If  not 
hurt"  at  the  suggestion  that  he  had  any 
thought  of  relegating  the  British  forces  to 
a  restricted  sphere,  assured  the  Prime  Min- 
ister that  "nothing  is  further  from  my  mind 
and  I  think  my  record  over  2Vi  years  of 
commanding  Allied  forces  should  eliminate 
any  such  Idea."  The  current  offensive  had 
been  selected  as  the  one  which  would  con- 
tribute most  effectively  to  the  disintegration 
of  the  remaining  enemy  forces  and  the  Ger- 
man power  to  resist.  Once  the  Allies 
reached  the  Elbe,  he  thought  it  probable 
that  U.S.  forces  would  be  shifted  to  Field 
Marshal  Montgomery,  who  would  then  be 
sent  across  the  river  in  the  north  and  to  a 
line  reaching  at  least  to  Luobeck  on  the 
Baltic  coast.  If  German  opposition  crum- 
bled progressively,  there  seemed  to  be  little 
difference  between  gaining  the  central  po- 
sition and  crossing  the  Elbe.  If  resistance 
stiffened,  however,  it  was  vital  for  the  Allies 
not  to  be  dispersed.  Inasmuch  as  British 
and  Canadian  forces  were  to  advance  in 
exactly  the  same  zones  that  had  been  plan- 
ned by  Field  Marshal  Montgomery.  Eisen- 
hower saw  no  reason  why  the  role,  actions, 
or  prestige  of  those  forces  should  be  ma- 
terially decreased  by  the  shift  of  the  9th 
Army  from  Montgomery's  to  Bradley's  com- 


mand. TTie  maximum  extent  to  which  the 
plans  might  be  affected  was  in  a  possible 
short  delay  In  making  a  powerful  thrust 
across  the  Elbe.  As  for  the  drive  to  Berlin, 
the  Supreme  Conunander  made  no  promises. 
If  It  could  be  brought  Into  the  Allied  orbit, 
he  declared,  honors  would  be  equally  shared 
between  the  British  and  U.S.  forces.* 

Although  his  suggested  plan  for  Field 
Marshal  Montgomery  to  retain  the  9th 
Army  and  to  march  to  the  Elbe  and  then  to 
Berlin  had  not  been  accepted.  Mr.  Churchill 
said  that  changes  In  the  earlier  strategy 
were  fewer  than  he  had  initially  believed. 
He  assured  the  President  that  relations  with 
General  Elsenhower  were  still  of  the  most 
friendly  nature  and  concluded  with  what  he 
described  as  one  of  his  few  Latin  quotations: 
"Amantlum  Irae  amorls  integratio  est."  The 
War  Department  promptly  turned  this  happy 
token  of  restored  good  relations  into  Eng- 
lish— "Lovers  quarrels  are  a  part  of  love" — 
and  sent  it  to  General  Eisenhower ' 

Mr.  Churchill's  words  ended  the  discus- 
sion over  the  21st  Army  Group's  pact  contri- 
butions to  Allied  victory  and  its  role  in  fu- 
tiM-e  campaigns,  but  did  not  dispose  of  the 
question  of  Berlin  and  the  relations  of  the 
Western  Allies  with  the  UJSJ3JI.  Made  sus- 
picious by  the  alacrity  with  which  Marshal 
Stalin  agreed  to  General  Elsenhower's  de- 
cision to  drive  for  Leipzig  instead  of  Berlin, 
and  by  Russian  agreement  that  Berlin  was 
no  longer  of  strategic  Importance,  the  Brit- 
ish Chiefs  of  Staff  urged  that  this  phase  of 
the  Supreme  Commander's  program  be  re- 
considered. Since  they  felt  that  it  was  pri- 
marily a  matter  more  of  political  than  of 
military  Importance,  they  asked  that  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  remind  the  Su- 
preme Commander  of  the  desirability  of 
taking  Berlin.  Apparently  wishing  to  avoid 
any  fxu^her  communications  to  Moecow  on 
the  subject  before  the  Combined  Chiefs 
could  pass  on  it,  the  British  also  asked  that 
a  proper  procedure  for  conununicatlng  with 
the  UJS.SJI.  be  laid  down  for  SHAEF.  They 
stressed  that  proper  channels  for  dealing 
with  the  Russians  were  from  heads  of  states 
to  heads  of  states,  and  from  high  command 
to  high  command,  and  they  Indicated  their 
belief  that  sufficient  time  existed  for  normal 
channels  to  be  used.' 

The  U.S.  Chiefs  of  Staff  pointed  to  the  8 
days  which  had  been  consumed  in  discus- 
sions over  General  Elsenhower's  announce- 
ment of  plans  on  March  28  as  evidence  that 
conunittee  action  could  not  effectively  deal 
with  operational  matters  at  the  speed  they 
were  then  developing.  "As  the  situation 
stands  today,"  they  declared,  "the  center  is 
a  pocket,  the  right  Is  rapidly  moving  and 
the  left  Is  making  progress.  Overnight,  this 
situation  may  change.  Even  now  air  forces 
are  overlapping  in  their  offensive  against  the 
enemy.  Only  Elsenhower  Is  in  a  position  to 
know  how  to  fight  his  battle,  and  to  exploit 
to  the  full  the  changing  situation."  Nor 
were  they  disturbed  by  General  Eisenhower's 
faUure  to  send  his  plans  to  Marshal  Stalin 
throtigh  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff.  His 
message  to  the  Red  leader  had  gone  to  him 
as  head  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  and  not 
as  head  of  the  state  and.  therefore,  was  not 
outside  normal  channels.  While  it  was  true 
that  he  could  have  dealt  instead  with  the 
Red  army  chief  of  staff,  experience  had 
shown  that  any  attempt  to  get  decisions  on 
a  level  lower  than  Stalin's  met  Interminable 


«ChurchUl  to  Roosevelt,  931,  Apr.  1,  1945, 
enclosure  to  CCS  805.  Mar.  29,  1945,  ABC  384 
Europe  (Aug.  5.  1943).  sec.  1-D. 

»  Draft  of  message.  President  to  Prime  Min- 
ister (with  notation  "Dispatched  as  Is  per 
White  House"),  In  reply  to  message  of  Apr. 
1.  1945.  ABC  384  Europe  (Aug.  5,  1943),  sec. 
1-D. 


« Eisenhower  to  ChvirchlU,  FWD  18428,  Apr. 
1, 1945.  Elsenhower  personal  file. 

"Chiu-chlll  to  Roosevelt,  933.  Apr.  5.  1945; 
Marshal:  to  Elsenhower,  W-64244,  Apr.  6, 
1945,  Eisenhower  personal  file. 

'  Memo  by  representatives  of  Br.  COS,  CCS 
805/4,  Apr.  4,  1945.  and  enclostire  A,  Mil.  Mis- 
sion Moscow  to  WD  (Meg.  Stalin  to  Elsen- 
hower), MX-28588,  Apr.  1,  1945,  ABC  384 
Europe  (Aug.  5,  1943),  sec.  1-D. 
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and  unacccpUble  deUfB.  Instead  of  agreeing 
to  tMur  direct  deallnci  with  the  RuasUns.  the 
VS.  Chimin  of  Staff  propoMd  that  th«  Su- 
preme Commander  be  authorlaed  to  com- 
municate directly  with  the  Soviet  military 
•Mborlty  on  all  aaatterg  requiring  coordlna- 
tlOD  of  BumImi  aad  Allied  operatlona.* 

On  the  broader  political  question  of  get- 
ting to  Berlin  before  the  Russians,  the  US 
Chiefs  of  Staff  reacted  as  they  had  done 
formerly  In  regard  to  proposals  of  Balkan 
O9«rations.     Their  view  was  that  the  biul- 
DMs  of  the  Armed  Forces  was  to  get  the  war 
ended  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  to  worry 
about  the  matter  of  prestige  which  would 
come    from   entering    a    particular    capital. 
Militarily  there  was  the  strongest  basU  for 
such  a  view.    At  the  time,  when  it  appeared 
clear  that  the  VS.  forces  could  not  possibly 
ou trace  the  Russians  for  the  German  capi- 
tal,  when   It  was   already   known    that   the 
Russian  occupation   would   reach  far   west 
of  the  Sbe  and  that  anything  taken  by  the 
Allies  east  of  that  river  would  have  to  be 
evacuated,"   when    the    Allies   still   faced    a 
strong  foe   in  the  Pacific  against  whom   It 
was  then  supposed  that  Russian  help  would 
be   needed,   there   was   little   disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  push 
to  Berlin.     The  President,  who  at  Yalta  had 
made   concessions    in    various   parts   of   the 
world  to  the  Russians  apparently  to  Instire 
their  aid  against  Japan,  would  probably  not 
have  agreed  with  the  U.S.  Chiefs  had  they 
taken    the    opposite    view.     It    is    not    clear 
whether  the  matter  was  ever  presented   to 
Mr.     Roosevelt,    who    was    then    at    Warm 
Springs.   Oa.,   where   he  was   to  die   in   less 
than  a  week.     The  U.S.  Chiefs   of  Staff  in 
a  statement  of  their  views  which  may  have 
reflected     the     President's     thinking,     said. 
"Such  psychological  and  political  advantages 
as  would  result  from  the  possible  capture  of 
Berlin   ahead    of    the   Russians   should    not 
override  the  Imperative  military  considera- 


•Memo  by  JCS,  CCS  805  5.  Apr.  6.  1945. 
ABC  384  Europe  (Aug.  5,  1943),  sec.  1-D. 
CSeneral  Eisenhower  was  Informed  of  this 
memorandxim  and  of  the  British  note  which 
prompted  It  in  Marshall  to  Eisenhower.  W- 
64349.  Apr.  6.  1945,  Elsenhower  personal  file. 
SHAE7  0-3  Division  said  on  April  11,  1945, 
that  the  cable  constituted  authority  for  the 
Supreme  Commander  to  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  Soviet  high  command.  The 
secretary  of  the  general  staff  thought  that 
sufficient  authority  had  already  been  granted 
In  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  cable  of  De- 
cember authorizing  the  Supreme  Commander 
to  send  representatives  to  Stalin  (CCS  to 
SHAEP,  FAC8  118,  Dec.  26,  1944,  OPD  cbl  files 
ITS]).  To  make  certain  that  no  objection 
would  be  made  on  political  grounds,  SHAEF 
section  chiefs  were  instructed  to  send  all 
cables  in  future  to  the  Soviet  high  command 
and  not  directly  to  Marshal  Stalin.  Kevins 
to  DAC  G-3,  Apr.  11.  1945;  Nevlns  to  DAC 
G-3.  Apr.  12.  1945:  DAC  G-3  to  sec.  chiefs. 
Apr.  16.  1945.  All  in  SHAEP  G-3  321.3-1 
correspondence  and  communication  with  the 
Russians. 

'"This  did  not  apply  to  Berlin,  which  was 
to  be  held  Jointly  by  the  Western  Allies  and 
the  Russians.  It  is  questionable  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  zones  constituted  the  main 
factor  In  SHAEFs  thinking  at  the  time. 
General  Elsenhower  wrote  In  1948: 

"I  already  knew  of  the  Allied  political 
agreements  that  divided  Germany  Into  post- 
hoetllltles  occupational  zones.  •  •  • 

•  *  •  •  • 

"The  future  division  of  Germany  did  not 
Influence  our  military  plans  for  the  final  con- 
quest of  the  country.  Military  plans.  I  be- 
lieve, should  be  devised  with  the  single  aim 
of  speeding  victory;  by  later  adjustment 
troops  of  the  several  nations  could  be  con- 
centrated Into  their  own  national  sectors." 
Crusade  in  Europe,  p.  39«.  Sec  also  below, 
pp.  483-466. 


tlon.  which  in  our  opinion  Is  the  destruc- 
tion and  dismemberment  of  the  German 
armed  forces."-" 

General  Elsenhower  had  dlscuMed  the  mili- 
tary conslderatlotM  Involved  In  the  drive  to 
Berlin  with  General  Bradley  shortly  after  the 
Allies  had  crossed  the  Rhine.  Impressed  by 
the  fact  that  nearly  300  miles  aeperated  the 
Allied  bridgehead  from  the  Bbe,  and  that 
50  miles  of  lowlands,  covered  by  streams, 
lakes,  and  canals,  separated  the  Elbe  from 
Berlin,  the  12th  Army  Group  commander 
had  said  that  it  might  cost  100,000  casualties 
to  break  through  from  the  Elbe  to  Berlin. 
Viewing  Berlin  as  a  political  prize  only,  and 
not  wishing  to  take  a  U.S.  Army  from  bis 
front  in  order  to  reinforce  a  drive  by  Field 
Marshal  Montgomery  to  reach  Berlin,  he  said 
that  the  estimated  casualties  were  "a  pretty 
stiff  price  to  pay  for  a  prestige  objective, 
especially  when  we've  got  to  fall  back  and  let 
the  other  fellow  take  over."  '- 

The  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Informed 
the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  April  7  of 
hU  reluctance  to  make  Berlin  a  major  ob- 
jective now  that  It  had  lost  much  of  Its  mili- 
tary Importance.  It  was  much  more  Import- 
ant, he  felt,  to  divide  the  enemy  west  of  the 
Elbe  by  making  a  central  thrust  to  Leipzig, 
and  to  establish  the  Allied  left  flank  on  the 
Baltic  coast  near  Luebeck  to  prevent  Russian 
occupation  of  Schleswlg-Holsteln.  His  indi- 
cation of  willingness  in  the  case  of  Luebeck 
to  carry  on  an  operation  to  forestall  the 
Russians  did  not  mean  that  he  was  weak- 
ening on  his  decision  as  to  Berlin.  He  said 
that.  If  after  the  taking  of  Leipzig  It  ap- 
I>eared  that  he  could  push  on  to  Berlin  at 
low  cost,  he  was  willing  to  do  so.  "But,"  he 
added : 

"I  regard  it  as  militarily  unsound  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  to  make  Berlin  a 
major  objective,  particularly  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  Is  only  35  miles  from  the  Rus- 
sian lines.  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  a 
war  is  waged  In  pursuance  of  political  alms, 
and  If  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  should 
decide  that  the  Allied  effort  to  take  Berlin 
outweighs  purely  military  considerations  In 
this  theater,  I  would  cheerfully  readjust 
my  plans  and  my  thinking  so  as  to  carry 
out  such  an  operation."  " 

Admiral  Leahy  has  written  that  there  is 
no  evidence  In  his  notes  that  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff  ever  took  up  the  question 
of  the  move  on  Berlin,  and  there  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  the  decision  was  left  by 
them  to  the  Supreme  Commander."  De- 
spite the  feeling  of  the  British,  the  way  had 
been  left  open  to  a  purely  military  decision 
on  Berlin.  That  decision  was  made  clear 
by  the  Supreme  Commander  on  April  8  when 
Field  Marshal  Montgomery  requested  10  U.S. 


"Memo  by  JCS,  CCS  805/5.  Apr.  6.  1945, 
ABC  384  Europe  (Aug.  5,  1943).  sec.  1-D. 

»-  Bradley,  "A  Soldier's  Story,"  pp.  535-536. 
In  a  significant  statement.  General  Bradley 
says  of  this  reaction :  "Had  Elsenhower  even 
contemplated  sending  Montgomery  ahead  to 
Berlin,  he  would  have  had  to  reinforce  that 
British  flank  with  not  less  than  one  Ameri- 
can Army.  I  could  see  no  political  advantage 
accruing  from  the  capture  of  Berlin  that 
would  offset  the  need  for  quick  destruction 
of  the  German  Army  on  our  front.  As  sol- 
diers we  looked  naively  on  the  British  In- 
clination to  complicate  the  war  with  political 
foresight    and    nonmllltary    qbjectlves." 

'^Elsenhower  to  Marshall,  FWD  18710,  Apr. 
7,  1945.  Elsenhower  personal  flle.  Many  of 
the  pwlnts  were  stated  In  an  earlier  message. 
Eisenhower  to  Marshall.  SHAEF  260,  Mar! 
31.  1945,  ABC  384  Europe  (Aug.  5,  1943). 
sec.  1-D. 

•Leahy.  "I  Was  There."  p.  351.  General 
Elsenhower  In  a  letter  to  the  author,  Feb. 
20.  1952,  said,  "So  far  as  my  memory  serves, 
I  believe  It  Is  correct  that  the  Apr.  7  message 
was  not  answered  by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff." 


divisions  for  a  main  thrtist  toward  Luebeck 
and  Berlin.  Betraying  a  note  of  Impatience, 
General  Elsenhower  declared:  "You  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
advance  to  Leipzig  you  have  the  role  of 
protecting  Bradley's  northern  flank.  It  Is 
not  his  role  to  protect  your  southern  flank 
My  directive  Is  quite  clear  on  this  point. 
Naturally,  If  Bradley  is  delayed,  and  you 
feel  strong  enough  to  push  out  ahead  of 
him  in  the  advance  to  the  Elbe,  this  will 
be  to  the  good."  Agreeing  that  the  push  to 
Luebeck  and  Kiel  should  t>e  made  after  the 
Elbe  had  been  reached,  he  asked  how  many 
UJB.  divisions  Montgomery  would  need  for 
that  operation  omitting  Danish  operations 
and  the  ptuh  to  Berlin.  Of  the  taking  of 
the  German  capital  the  Supreme  Commander 
said:  "As  regards  Berlin  I  am  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  It  has  political  and  psycho- 
logical slgnlflcance  but  of  far  greater  Im- 
portance will  be  the  location  of  the  remain- 
ing German  forces  In  relation  to  Berlin.  It 
Is  on  them  that  I  am  going  to  concentrate 
my  attention.  Naturally.  If  I  get  an  op- 
portunity to  capture  Berlin  cheaply.  I  will 
take  It."  '- 

The  Berlin  question  was  raised  once  more 
before  the  Russians  captured  the  city.  On 
that  occasion,  a  US.  conunander.  General 
Simpson,  having  reached  the  Elbe,  suggested 
that  he  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  German 
capital.  The  Supreme  Commander  Instead 
ordered  that  he  hold  on  the  Elbe  while  turn. 
Ing  his  units  northward  In  the  direction  of 
Luebeck  and  southward  toward  the  national 
redoubt  area.  In  informing  the  War  De- 
partment of  this  action.  General  Elsen- 
hower said  that  not  only  were  those  ob- 
jectives vastly  more  Important  than  Berlin 
but  that  no  plan  for  an  Immediate  effort 
against  Berlin  "would  be  foolish  In  view 
of  the  relative  situation  of  the  Russians  and 
ourselves.  •  •  •  While  it  Is  true  we  have 
seized  a  small  bridgehead  over  the  Elbe,  it 
mixst  be  remembered  that  only  our  spear- 
heads are  up  to  that  river;  our  center  of 
gravity  is  well  back  of  there." 

Wht  EIiSENHowEa's  FoBCES  Stopped  at  the 

El3C  * 

(By  Forrest  G.  Pogue) 
On  April  12.  1945,  the  day  of  President 
Roosevelt's  death  and  18  days  before  the 
Russians  took  Berlin,  American  forces  crossed 
the  Elbe  near  Magdeburg,  some  50  miles  from 
the  German  capital.  A  second  bridgehead 
was  established  across  the  Elbe  on  the  13th. 
On  the  following  day,  a  German  counter- 
attack forced  UJ3.  units  to  withdraw  from 
their  northern  brldeghead  while  retaining 
the  one  In  the  south.  These  elements  were 
ordered  to  hold  In  place,  and  other  units 
arriving   at   the   Elbe   were    turned    toward 


'=  Montgomery  to  Eisenhower,  M-568,  Apr 
6,  1945;  Elsenhower  to  Montgomery.  Apr.  8, 
1945.  Both  In  Elsenhower  personal  flle. 
Field  Marshal  Montgomery  replied:  "It  U 
quite  clear  to  me  what  you  want.  I  will 
crack  along  the  north  flank  100  percent  and 
will  do  all  I  can  to  draw  the  enemy  forces 
away  from  the  main  effort  being  made  by 
Bradley."  Montgomery  to  Eisenhower,  M- 
1070,  Elsenhower  personal  flle. 

'  ThU  paper  was  delivered  In  substantially 
the  same  form  before  a  session  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association  in  New  York  on 
Dec.  28.  1951.  It  is  based  on  two  chapters 
in  the  Supreme  Command,  a  study  of  the 
high-level  command  of  Allied  forces  in 
northwest  Europe,  1944-45.  which  is  sched- 
uled to  appear  In  1962  or  early  part  1963  as 
a  part  of  the  U.S.  Army  In  World  War  n  series 
now  being  published  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  The  author  has  had  access  to 
minutes  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Conference.  War  De- 
partment and  SHAEF  flies,  and  personal 
papers  of  General  Elsenhower. 
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objectives  south  and  north  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  river.  On  May  6,  a  week  before 
the  Russians  entered  Prague,  the  8d  U.S. 
Army  bad  advance  spearheads  Inside  the 
Csechoslovak  frontiers  and.  on  the  day  the 
war  ended.  General  Patton  was  In  a  position 
to  send  aid  to  the  Czechoslovak  capital.  De- 
spite the  pleas  of  Czechoslovak  leaders  In 
Prague  and  Londo;i,  these  units  were  not  sent 
forward. 

Many  observers  pondering  these  facts  have 
concluded  that  only  a  political  decision,  per- 
haps one  made  some  weeks  before,  could 
have  halted  General  Elsenhower's  forces  at 
the  Kibe.  As  a  result,  a  theory  has  been  de- 
veloped to  the  effect  that  President  Roosevelt 
promised  Berlin  and  Prague  to  the  Russians 
at  Yalta  and  that  General  Elsenhower  ful- 
fllled  a  political  bargain  by  stopping  his 
armies  at  the  Elbe.  Preparing  their  coup  in 
Czechoslovakia  after  the  war,  Conmiunist 
propagandists  changed  this  story  and  In- 
sisted that  the  3d  Army  was  deliberately 
held  outside  Prague  In  the  hope  that  the 
Germans  would  destroy  the  leftwlng  leaders 
in  the  city. 

In  contradiction  to  this  theory,  the  fol- 
lowing statements  may  be  made  at  the  out- 
set: (1)  the  printed  minutes  of  the  confer- 
ence at  Yalta  reveal  no  trade  on  Berlin  and 
Prague;  (2)  Admiral  Leahy,  through  whom 
directions  wore  usually  sent  from  the  Pres- 
ident to  Geiveral  Marshall  and  commanders 
in  the  fleld,  says  that  his  notes  fall  to  show 
that  the  matter  ever  came  before  the  Com- 
bined Chiefs  of  Staff — a  statement  which  the 
minutes  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  ap- 
pear to  substantiate;  (3)  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence In  the  cable  logs  or  correspondence 
flies  of  the  War  Department  <»  of  SHAEP 
that  any  political  directive  was  ever  issued 
on  these  matters  to  General  Elsenhower  (In- 
deed, as  we  shall  see,  there  is  deflnlte  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary);  and  (4)  Generals 
Eisenhower  and  Bradley  both  Indicate  in 
their  memoirs  that  the  decision  to  stop  at 
the  Elbe  was  based  on  military  and  not  polit- 
ical grounds.' 

A  careful  examination  of  the  military  steps 
leading  to  the  decisions  that  governed  Elsen- 
hower's action  will  strengthen  the  view  that 
while  the  Supreme  Commander  was  aware 
of  the  Importance  of  political  considerations 
in  military  acUvitiee,  he  halted  his  troops 
short  of  Berlin  and  Prague  for  military  rea- 
sons only. 

THK  srruAnoN  in  thk  spring  or  1»4S 
It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  prior  to 
the  first  of  April  1946— the  time  at  which 
General  Eisenhower  decided  definitely  to 
stop  west  of  the  Elbe — the  zones  of  occupa- 
tion In  Germany  and  the  occupation  sectors 
In  Berlin  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  polit- 
ical and  military  leaders  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Great  Britain,  and  the  UBJSJl. 
These  zones  had  been  laid  down  along  lines 
suggested  by  the  British  in  a  draft  of  Janu- 
ary 1944;  Prague  was  not  included  in  the 
agreement;  nothing  was  said  about  Berlin 
being  reserved  to  the  Russians;  and  there 
was  the  assumption  in  some  mUitary  circles 
that  Hiusla  could  have  received  a  larger 
zone  had  she  demanded  It.'' 


»I>wlght  D.  Elsenhower,  in  "Crusade  in 
Evirope'  (New  York.  1949,  p.  396),  says: 
"This  future  division  of  Germany  [into 
post-hostilities  occupation  zones]  did  not 
influence  our  milltaxy  plans  for  the  flnal 
conquest  of  the  country.  Military  plans,  I 
believed,  should  be  devised  with  the  single 
aim  of  speeding  victory;  by  later  adjustment 
troopM  of  the  several  nations  could  be  con- 
centrated Into  their  own  national  sectors." 
See  also.  Ibid.,  pp.  396-408;  and  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  "A  Soldier's  Story,"  New  York  1961, 
pp.  631-587. 

» Philip  E.  Moeely,  adviser  to  the  US.  dele- 
gation to  the  European  Advisory  Commis- 
sion in  London  which  drew  up  the  bound- 


At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  Conference  in 
e«u-ly  February  1945,  when  plans  for  the  flnal 
defeat  of  Germany  were  being  discussed,  no 
military  man  In  the  West  could  have  been 
blamed  had  he  believed  that  Prague.  Berlin, 
and  even  cities  west  of  the  Elbe  might  fall 
to  the  Red  Army.  The  Allied  forces,  which 
were  just  recovering  from  the  Ardennes 
counteroffenslve.  were  not  only  still  west  of 
the  Rhine  in  early  February,  but  In  the  area 
north  of  the  Ardennes  still  faced  a  stiff  flght 
in  the  flooded  Roer  Valley.  There  were  dU- 
quletlng  reporu  that  the  Germans  were  pre- 
paring a  movmtaln  redoubt  In  southern  Ger- 
many and  western  Austria,  from  which  they 
would  harry  the  Allies  and  carry  out  a  last- 
ditch  flght  for  perhaps  many  months  to 
come.  This  was  a  particularly  unpleasant 
prospect  for  the  United  SUtes,  which  wanted 
to  end  the  war  quickly  in  Germany  in  order 
to  send  men  and  supplies  from  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  to  General  MacArthur  in  the 
Pacific.  U.S.  public  opinion — far  more  in- 
terested In  ending  the  war  and  returning 
to  normal  than  in  making  political  arrange- 
ments for  the  future,  especially  arrange- 
ments considered  to  be  more  to  the  Interest 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  than  to  us — 
would  scarcely  have  backed  any  action  which 
required  new  commitments  in  Europe,  par- 
ticularly east  of  the  Elbe.  Furthermore, 
U.S.  commanders  throughout  the  war  had 
followed  a  policy  of  staying  clear  of  pKJlitical 
commitments  as  far  as  possible.  As  students 
of  the  strategic  debates  between  the  British 
and  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  know,  the 
US.  military  leaders  insisted  on  those  mili- 
tary actions  which  would  end  the  war  quickly 
and  at  the  least  cost  In  men.  General  Elsen- 
hower, schooled  In  a  military  tradition  which 
taught  conmianders  to  stay  clear  of  political 
decisions  and  keep  their  eyes  on  the  mili- 
tary road  to  victory,  believed  that  the  UJS. 
Chiefs  of  Staff  wanted  him  to  avoid  poUtlcal 
commitments  If  they  meant  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war.* 

BESUN 

With  this  background  in  mind.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  examine  more  clearly  the  decision 
as  to  Berlin.  That  city  was  listed  as  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  Western  Powers  by 
SHAEP  in  a  pre-D-Day  plan  of  May  1944.' 
In  mid-September  1944.  while  holding  that 
Berlin  was  "the  main  prize,"  General  Eisen- 
hower said  that  allied  strategy  would  have 
to  be  coordinated  with  that  of  the  Russians. 
He  thought  that  should  the  Red  forces  "beat 
us  to  Berlin,"  the  British  forces  ought  to 
be  pushed  northward  to  take  the  Hanover 
area  and  the  Hamburg  group  of  ports,  and 
that  General  Bradley's  forces  shotild  seize 
part  or  all  of  the  Leipzig-Dresden  area,  "de- 
pending upon  the  progress  of  the  Russian 
advance."  •  In  the  next  2  months,  as  Field 
Marshal  Montgomery  pressed  repeatedly  for 
a  single  Allied  thrust  to  Berlin,  northeast- 
ward from  the  Rhine,  General  Elsenhower 
made  It  clear  that  he  was  more  Interested 
In  the  Ruhr  than  Berlin.  Germany,  he  be- 
lieved, had  two  hearts:  one  Industrial  (the 
Ruhr),  and  the  other  political  (Berlin).  He 
wished  to  attack  the  Ruhr,  for  If  the  in- 
dustrial heart  stopped,  the  political  heart 
would  also  die.' 


arles,  has  written  an  authoritative  article  on 
the  subject:  "The  Occupation  of  Germany: 
New  Light  on  How  the  Zones  Were  Drawn," 
Foreign  Affairs,  XXVIII,  No.  4  (July  1950), 
pp.  580-604. 

♦  Elsenhower,  op.  clt..  p.  396. 

» SHAEP  planning  staff  draft  of  post  Nep- 
tune course  of  action  after  capture  of  the 
lodgment  area,  main  objectives  and  axes  of 
advances,  I,  May  3.  1944,  SHAEF  SGS  Post 
Overlord  Planning  381,  I. 

•  Elsenhower  to  Bradley,  Montgomery,  and 
Devers.  Sept.  15,  1944,  SHAEP  SGS  Post  Over- 
lord Planning  381, 1. 

'  This  view  was  expressed  In  several  letters 
of  the  period,  but  the  particular  figure  of 


In  March  1945,  Jtut  after  the  Rhine  had 
been  crossed  In  force,  General  Elsenhower 
again  considered  the  question  of  Berlin  and 
discussed  the  situation  with  his  chief  U.S. 
subordinate.  General  Bradley.  The  latter 
has  summarized  the  situation  graphically  in 
"A  Soldiers  Story."  Nearly  200  miles  sepa- 
rated Montgomery's  Rhine  bridgehead  from 
the  Elbe.  Meanwhile,  Marshal  Zhukov  had 
nearly  a  million  men  on  the  Oder  with  some 
elemenu  within  30  or  40  miles  of  the  Ger- 
man capital.  Even  if  the  Allies  reached  the 
Elbe  before  Zhukov  crossed  the  Oder,  the 
British  and  United  SUtes  forces  would  still 
have  to  cross  50  miles  of  lowlands  marked 
by  lakes,  streams,  and  canals  to  get  to  Berlin. 
When  asked  by  General  Elsenhower  for  an 
opinion.  General  Bradley  estimated  that  a 
breakthrough  from  the  Elbe  would  cost 
100,000  casualties.  "A  pretty  stiff  price  to 
pay  for  a  prestige  objective,"  he  told  the 
Supreme  Commander.  And,  remembering 
that  the  Allies  had  already  agreed  that  the 
Russian  occupation  zone  would  run  within 
100  miles  of  the  Rhine,  he  added,  "Especially 
when  we've  got  to  fall  back  and  let  the  other 
fellow  take  over."     He  says  candidly: 

"I  could  see  no  political  advantage  accruing 
from  the  capture  of  Berlin  that  would  offset 
the  need  for  quick  destruction  of  the  Ger- 
man Army  on  our  front.  As  soldiers  we 
looked  naively  on  this  British  inclination 
I  the  desire  to  go  on  to  Berlin  J  to  complicate 
the  war  with  political  foresight  and  non- 
mllltary objectives."* 

With  these  recommendations  In  mind  and 
the  fear  that  the  enemy  might  successfully 
establish  his  redoubt.  General  Eisenhower 
concluded  near  the  end  of  March  that  he 
should  push  his  main  force  from  the  Kassel- 
Frankf  urt  area  to  the  Elbe,  split  the  German 
forces,  cut  off  Berlin  from  the  national  re- 
doubt area,  and  then  tvirn  his  forces  directly 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  This  latter 
maneuver  he  had  suggested  in  September 
1944,  to  enable  him  to  seize  ports  on  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  and  to  clean  up 
forces  In  the  area  to  the  south  before  the 
enemy  could  assemble  a  force  there.  He 
asked  that  the  Russians  be  told  that  he 
would  stop  on  the  Elbe  for  the  time  being 
so  that  they  would  know  how  to  fit  their 
plans  Into  his.* 

The  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  protested 
strongly  against  these  proposals.  They  were 
apparently  Influenced  In  some  degree  by 
Field  Marshal  Montgomery's  plan  for  driving 
tu^oss  the  north  German  plain  and  making 
a  quick  thrust  to  Berlin.  The  main  drive 
was  to  be  made  by  his  21st  Army  Group  and 
by  one  U.S.  army  under  his  control.  General 
Eisenhower  opposed  leaving  the  rest  of  his 
forces  relatively  idle  while  this  project  was 
In  progress.  He  decided  that  the  main  drive 
should  start  Instead  from  the  center  of  his 
line,  thus  giving  the  principal  role  in  the 
offensive  to  Generals  Bradley,  Hodges,  and 
Patton." 

The  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  held  that  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's  new  proposal  went  contrary 
to  his  previous  assurances  that  the  main  bat- 
tle would  be  'ought  In  the  north,  that  it 
relegated  their  forces  to  a  secondary  posi- 
tion, and  that  it  failed  to  seize  Berlin — an 


speech  was  that  of  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  who  used  it  in  explaining  SHAEF's 
policy  (Interview  with  General  Smith  by 
author,  Nov.  1,  1981). 

"  Bradley,  op.  clt.,  pp.  631-537,  544. 

» Elsenhower  to  Military  Mission  Moscow, 
Personal  to  Marshal  Stalin,  SCAF-252,  Mar. 
28,  1945,  SHAEF  SGS  Bombllne,  Liaison,  and 
Coordination  of  Fronts  878.5  I. 

'•The  British  reactions  were  Indicated  in 
Marshall  to  Elsenhower,  W-60507.  Mar.  29, 
1945,  Elsenhower  personal  flle.  The  Prime 
Minister's  reactions  and  those  of  General 
Elsenhower  are  given  in  Elsenhower  to  Mar- 
shall. FWD-18345,  Mar.  30,  1946,  Eisen- 
hower personal   flle. 
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and  unacceptable  delays.  Instead  of  agreeing 
to  bar  direct  dealings  with  the  Russians,  the 
VB.  Chiefs  of  Staff  proposed  that  the  Su- 
preme Ck>ininander  be  authorized  to  com- 
municate directly  with  the  Soviet  military 
authority  on  all  matters  requiring  coordina- 
tion of  Russian  and  Allied  operations.* 

On  the  broader  political  question  of  get- 
ting to  Berlin  before  the  Russians,  the  U.S. 
Chiefs  of  SUff  reacted  as  they  had  done 
formerly  In  regard  to  proposals  of  Balfcan 
operations.  Their  view  was  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Armed  Forces  was  to  get  the  war 
ended  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  to  worry 
about  the  matter  of  prestige  which  would 
come  from  entering  a  particular  capital. 
Militarily  there  was  the  strongest  basis  for 
such  a  view.  At  the  time,  when  It  appeared 
clear  that  the  U.8.  forces  could  not  possibly 
outrace  the  Russians  for  the  German  capi- 
tal, when  it  was  already  known  that  the 
Russian  occupation  would  reach  far  west 
of  the  Elbe  and  that  anything  taken  by  the 
Allies  east  of  that  river  would  have  to  be 
evacuated,"  when  the  Allies  still  faced  a 
strong  foe  In  the  Pacific  against  whom  It 
was  then  supposed  that  Russian  help  would 
be  needed,  there  was  little  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  push 
to  Berlin.  The  President,  who  at  Yalta  had 
made  concessions  In  various  parts  of  the 
world  to  the  Russians  apparently  to  insure 
their  aid  against  Japan,  would  probably  not 
have  agreed  with  the  U.S.  Chiefs  bad  they 
taken  the  opposite  view.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  matter  was  ever  presented  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  was  then  at  Warm 
Springs,  Oa.,  where  he  was  to  die  in  less 
than  a  week.  The  U.S.  Chiefs  of  Staff  In 
a  statement  of  their  views  which  may  have 
reflected  the  President's  thinking,  said. 
"Such  psychological  and  political  advantages 
as  would  result  from  the  possible  capture  of 
Berlin  ahead  of  the  Russians  should  not 
override  the  Imperative  military  consldera- 


•Memo  by  JCS.  CCS  805  5.  Apr  6.  1945. 
ABC  384  Europe  (Aug  5.  1943).  sec  1-D. 
General  Eisenhower  was  informed  of  this 
memorandum  and  of  the  British  note  which 
prompted  it  in  Marshall  to  Elsenhower.  W- 
64349.  Apr.  6.  1945.  Elsenhower  personal  file. 
SHAEF  G-3  Division  said  on  April  11.  1945, 
that  the  cable  constituted  authority  for  the 
Supreme  Commander  to  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  Soviet  high  command  The 
secretary  of  the  general  staff  thought  that 
sufficient  authority  had  already  been  granted 
In  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  cable  of  De- 
cember authorizing  the  Supreme  Commander 
to  send  representatives  to  Stalin  (CCS  to 
SHAEF.  FACS  118.  Dec  26.  1944.  OPD  cbl  files 
ITS)),  To  make  certain  that  no  objection 
would  be  made  on  political  grounds.  SHAEF 
section  chiefs  were  Instructed  to  send  all 
cables  In  future  to  the  Soviet  high  command 
and  not  directly  to  Marshal  Stalin.  Nevlns 
to  DAC  G-3.  Apr.  11.  1945;  Nevlns  to  DAC 
0-3,  Apr.  12,  1945;  DAC  G-3  to  sec.  chiefs. 
Apr.  16,  1945  All  in  SHAEF  G-3  321.3-1 
correspondence  and  communication  with  the 
Russians. 

'"This  did  not  apply  to  Berlin,  which  was 
to  be  held  Jointly  by  the  Western  Allies  and 
the  Russians.  It  Is  questionable  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  zones  constituted  the  main 
factor  In  SHAEF's  thinking  at  the  time. 
General  Eisenhower  wrote  In  1948: 

"I  already  knew  of  the  Allied  political 
agreements  that  divided  Germany  Into  post- 
hostilities  occupational  zones.  *   *   • 

*  •  •  •  • 

"The  future  division  of  Germany  did  not 
Influence  our  military  plans  for  the  final  con- 
quest of  the  country.  Military  plans,  I  be- 
lieve, should  be  devised  with  the  single  aim 
of  speeding  victory;  by  later  adjustment 
troops  of  the  several  nations  could  be  con- 
centrated Into  their  own  national  sectors." 
Crusade  In  Europe,  p.  396.  See  also  below, 
pp.  4*3-466. 


tlon,  which  in  our  opinion  is  the  destruc- 
tion and  dismemberment  of  the  German 
armed  forces."  ' 

General  Elsenhower  had  discussed  the  mili- 
tary considerations  involved  in  the  drive  to 
Berlin  with  General  Bradley  shortly  after  the 
Allies  had  crossed  the  Rhine.  Impressed  by 
the  fact  that  nearly  200  miles  separated  the 
Allied  bridgehead  from  the  Elbe,  and  that 
50  miles  of  lowlands,  covered  by  streams, 
lakes,  and  canals,  separated  the  Elbe  from 
Berlin,  the  12th  Army  Group  commander 
had  said  that  it  might  cost  100.000  casualties 
to  break  through  from  the  Elbe  to  Berlin. 
Viewing  Berlin  as  a  political  prize  only,  and 
not  wishing  to  take  a  U.S.  Army  from  his 
front  In  order  to  reinforce  a  drive  by  Field 
Marshal  Montgomery  to  reach  Berlin,  be  said 
that  the  estimated  casualties  were  "a  pretty 
stiff  price  to  pay  for  a  prestige  objective, 
especially  when  we've  got  to  fall  back  and  let 
the  other  fellow  take  over."  ^ 

The  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Informed 
the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  April  7  of 
his  reluctance  to  make  Berlin  a  major  ob- 
jective now  that  It  had  lost  much  of  Its  mili- 
tary Importance,  it  was  much  more  import- 
ant, he  felt,  to  divide  the  enemy  west  of  the 
Elbe  by  making  a  central  thrust  to  Leipzig. 
and  to  establish  the  Allied  left  flank  on  the 
Baltic  coast  near  Luebeck  to  prevent  Russian 
occupation  of  Schleswlg-Holstein.  His  indi- 
cation of  willingness  In  the  case  of  Luebeck 
to  carry  on  an  operation  to  forestall  the 
Russians  did  not  mean  that  he  was  weak- 
ening on  his  decision  as  to  Berlin.  He  said 
that,  if  after  the  taking  of  Leipzig  It  ap- 
peared that  he  could  push  on  to  Berlin  at 
low  cost,  he  was  willing  to  do  so.  "But,"  he 
added : 

"I  regard  it  as  militarily  unsound  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  to  make  Berlin  a 
major  objective,  particularly  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  only  35  miles  from  the  Rus- 
sian lines.  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  a 
war  Is  waged  In  piuvuance  of  political  alms, 
and  If  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  should 
decide  that  the  Allied  effort  to  take  Berlin 
outweighs  purely  military  considerations  In 
this  theater.  I  would  cheerfully  readjust 
my  plans  and  my  thinking  so  as  to  carry 
out  such  an  operation."  " 

Admiral  Leahy  has  written  that  there  is 
no  evidence  in  his  notes  that  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff  ever  took  up  the  question 
of  the  move  on  Berlin,  and  there  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  the  decision  was  left  by 
them  to  the  Supreme  Commander.'*  De- 
spite the  feeling  of  the  British,  the  way  had 
been  left  open  to  a  purely  military  decision 
on  Berlin.  That  decision  was  made  clear 
by  the  Supreme  Commander  on  April  8  when 
Field  Marshal  Montgomery  requested  10  U.S. 


"Memo  by  JCS,  CCS  805  5,  Apr.  6.  1945, 
ABC  384  Europe  (Aug.  5,  1943).  sec.  1-D. 

'-Bradley,  "A  Soldiers  Story."  pp.  535-536. 
In  a  significant  statement.  General  Bradley 
says  of  this  reaction:  "Had  Elsenhower  even 
contemplated  sending  Montgomery  ahead  to 
Berlin,  he  would  have  had  to  reinforce  that 
British  flank  with  not  less  than  one  Ameri- 
can Army.  I  could  see  no  political  advantage 
accruing  from  the  capture  of  Berlin  that 
would  offset  the  need  for  quick  destruction 
of  the  German  Army  on  our  front.  As  sol- 
diers we  looked  naively  on  the  British  In- 
clination to  complicate  the  war  with  political 
foresight    and    nonmllltary    objectives." 

"Elsenhower  to  Marshall.  FWD  18710.  Apr. 
7,  1945.  Elsenhower  personal  file.  Many  of 
the  points  were  stated  In  an  earlier  message. 
Eisenhower  to  Marshall,  SHAEF  260,  Mar. 
31,  1945,  ABC  384  Europe  (Aug.  5,  1943). 
sec.  1-D. 

"Leahy.  "I  Was  There,"  p.  351.  General 
Elsenhower  In  a  letter  to  the  author,  Feb. 
20.  1952,  said,  "So  far  as  my  memory  serves. 
I  believe  It  Is  correct  that  the  Apr.  7  message 
was  not  answered  by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff." 


divisions  for  a  main  thrust  toward  Luebeck 
and  Berlin.  Betraying  a  note  of  impatience. 
General  Elsenhower  declared:  "Tou  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
advance  to  Leipzig  you  have  the  role  of 
protecting  Bradley's  northern  Oank.  It  ts 
not  his  role  to  protect  your  southern  flank. 
My  directive  Is  quite  clear  on  this  point. 
Naturally,  If  Bradley  Is  delayed,  and  you 
feel  strong  enough  to  push  out  ahead  of 
him  in  the  advance  to  the  Elbe,  this  wilt 
be  to  the  good."  Agreeing  that  the  push  to 
Luel>eck  and  Kiel  should  be  made  after  the 
Elbe  had  been  reached,  he  asked  how  many 
US.  divisions  Montgomery  would  need  for 
that  operation  omitting  Danish  operations 
and  the  push  to  Berlin.  Of  the  taking  of 
the  German  capital  the  Supreme  Commander 
said:  "As  regairds  Berlin  I  am  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  It  has  political  and  psycho- 
logical significance  but  of  far  greater  im- 
portance will  be  the  location  of  the  remain- 
ing German  forces  In  relation  to  Berlin.  It 
Is  on  them  that  I  am  going  to  concentrate 
my  attention.  Naturally,  if  I  get  an  op- 
portunity to  capture  Berlin  cheaply.  I  will 
take  If  "^ 

The  Berlin  question  was  raised  once  more 
before  the  Russians  captured  the  city.  On 
that  occasion,  a  U.S.  commander.  General 
Simpson,  having  reached  the  Bbe.  suggested 
that  he  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  German 
capital.  The  Supreme  Commander  instead 
ordered  that  he  hold  on  the  Elbe  while  turn- 
tng  his  units  northward  In  the  direction  of 
Luebeck  and  southward  toward  the  national 
redoubt  area.  In  Informing  the  War  De- 
partment of  this  action.  General  Elsen- 
hower said  that  not  only  were  those  ob- 
jectives vastly  more  important  than  Berlin 
but  that  no  plan  for  an  immediate  effort 
against  Berlin  "would  be  foolish  in  view 
of  the  relative  situation  of  the  Russians  and 
ourselves.  •  •  •  While  it  U  true  we  have 
seized  a  small  bridgehead  over  the  Kibe,  It 
must  be  remembered  that  only  our  spear- 
heads are  up  to  that  river;  our  center  of 
gravity  is  well  back  of  there." 

wht  elscnhoweb's  fobces  stopped  at  the 
Elbe  ' 
(By  Forrest  O.  Pogue) 
On  April  12,  1945,  the  day  of  President 
Roosevelt's  death  and  18  days  before  the 
Russians  took  Berlin.  American  forces  crossed 
the  Elbe  near  Magdeburg,  some  50  miles  from 
the  German  capiul.  A  second  bridgehead 
was  established  across  the  Bbe  on  the  13th. 
On  the  following  day.  a  German  counter- 
attack forced  VS  unlU  to  withdraw  from 
their  northern  brldeghead  while  retaining 
the  one  In  the  south.  These  elements  were 
ordered  to  hold  In  place,  and  other  units 
arriving   at   the   Elbe    were    turned    toward 


'=  Montgomery  to  Eisenhower.  M568,  Apr. 
6,  1945;  Elsenhower  to  Montgomery.  Apr.  8. 
1945.  Both  In  Elsenhower  personal  file. 
Field  Marshal  Montgomery  replied:  "It  is 
quite  clear  to  me  what  you  want.  I  will 
crack  along  the  north  flank  100  percent  and 
win  do  all  I  can  to  draw  the  enemy  forces 
away  from  the  main  effort  being  made  by 
Bradley.*  Montgomery  to  Elsenhower,  M- 
1070,  Elsenhower  personal  file. 

•ThU  paper  was  delivered  In  substantially 
the  same  form  before  a  session  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association  In  New  York  on 
Dec.  28.  1951.  It  Is  based  on  two  chapters 
In  the  Supreme  Command,  a  study  of  the 
high-level  command  of  Allied  forces  in 
northwest  Europe,  1944-45,  which  Is  sched- 
uled to  appear  In  1962  or  early  part  1983  as 
a  part  of  the  U.S.  Army  In  Wcwld  War  n  series 
now  being  published  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  The  author  has  had  access  to 
minutes  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Conference,  War  De- 
partment and  SHAEF  files,  and  personal 
papers  of  General  Elsenhower. 
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objectives  south  and  north  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  river.  On  May  6,  a  week  before 
ttie  Russians  entered  Prague,  the  3d  VS. 
Army  had  advance  spearheads  Inside  the 
Czechoslovak  frontiers  and.  on  the  day  the 
war  ended.  General  Patton  was  In  a  position 
to  send  aid  to  the  Czechoslovak  capital.  De- 
spite the  pleAs  of  Czechoslovak  leaders  in 
Prague  and  London,  these  units  were  not  sent 
forward. 

Many  observers  pondering  these  facts  have 
concluded  that  only  a  political  decision,  per- 
haps one  made  some  weeks  before,  could 
have  halted  General  Eisenhower's  forces  at 
the  Elbe.  At  a  result,  a  theory  has  been  de- 
veloped to  the  effect  that  President  Roosevelt 
promised  Berlin  and  Prague  to  the  Russians 
at  Yalta  and  that  General  Eisenhower  ful- 
filled a  political  bargain  by  stopping  his 
armies  at  the  Elbe.  Preparing  their  coup  In 
Czechoslovakia  after  the  war.  Communist 
propagandlsta  changed  this  story  and  in- 
sisted that  the  3d  Army  was  deliberately 
held  outside  Prague  In  the  hope  that  the 
Germans  would  destroy  the  leftwlng  leaders 
In  the  city. 

In  contradiction  to  this  theory,  the  fol- 
lowing statements  may  be  made  at  the  out- 
set: (1)  the  printed  minutes  of  the  confer- 
ence at  Yalta  reveal  no  trade  on  Berlin  and 
Prague;  (2)  Admiral  Leahy,  through  whom 
directions  were  usually  sent  from  the  Pres- 
ident to  General  Marshall  and  commanders 
in  the  field,  says  that  his  notes  fail  to  show 
that  the  matter  ever  came  before  the  Com- 
bined Chiefs  of  Staff — a  statement  which  the 
minutes  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  ap- 
pear to  subttantlate;  (3)  there  is  no  evi- 
dence in  thf>  cable  logs  or  correspondence 
files  of  the  War  Department  or  of  SHAEF 
that  any  political  directive  was  ever  issued 
on  these  matters  to  General  Elsenhower  (in- 
deed, as  we  ahall  see,  there  Is  definite  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary);  and  (4)  Generals 
Elsenhower  and  Bradley  both  indicate  in 
their  memoirs  that  the  decision  to  stop  at 
the  Elbe  was  based  on  military  and  not  polit- 
ical grounds.* 

A  careful  examination  of  the  military  steps 
leading  to  the  decisions  that  governed  Elsen- 
hower's action  will  strengthen  the  view  that 
while  the  Supreme  Commander  was  aware 
of  the  importance  of  political  considerations 
In  military  acUvltlee.  he  baited  his  troops 
short  of  Berlin  and  Prague  for  military  rea- 
sons only. 

THB   SrrUSTION    IN    THB    SPRING   OP    1»4S 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  prior  to 
the  first  of  April  1945 — the  time  at  which 
General  Elsenhower  decided  definitely  to 
stop  west  of  the  Elbe — the  zones  of  occupa- 
tion In  Germany  and  the  occupation  sectors 
in  Berlin  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  polit- 
ical and  military  leaders  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  \J3JBJt. 
These  zones  had  been  laid  down  along  lines 
suggested  by  the  BrltUh  in  a  draft  of  Janu- 
ary 1944;  Prague  was  not  Included  in  the 
agreement;  nothing  was  said  about  Berlin 
being  reserved  to  the  Russians;  and  there 
was  the  assumption  in  some  military  circles 
that  Russia  could  have  received  a  larger 
zone  had  she  demanded  It.'' 


•Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  In  "Crusade  In 
Europe"  (New  York.  1949,  p.  396),  says: 
"This  future  division  of  Germany  (Into 
post-hostilltlflB  occupation  zones]  did  not 
influence  our  military  plans  for  the  final 
conquest  of  the  cotmtry.  Military  plans,  I 
believed,  should  be  devised  with  the  single 
aim  of  speeding  victory;  by  later  adjustment 
troops  of  the  several  nations  ootild  be  con- 
centrated into  their  own  national  sectors." 
See  also,  llHd.,  pp.  896-403;  and  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  "A  Soldier's  Story,"  New  York  1951, 
pp.  631-637. 

•Philip  E.  Mosely,  adviser  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  European  Advisory  Commis- 
sion In  London  which  drew  up  the  bound- 


At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  Conference  in 
early  February  1945.  when  plans  for  the  final 
defeat  of  Germany  were  being  discussed,  no 
military  man  in  the  West  could  have  been 
blamed  had  he  beUeved  that  Prague.  Berlin. 
and  even  cities  west  of  the  Elbe  might  fall 
to  the  Red  Army.  The  AlUed  forces,  which 
were  Just  recovering  from  the  Ardennes 
counteroffensive,  were  not  only  still  west  of 
the  Rhine  in  early  February,  but  in  the  area 
north  of  the  Ardennes  still  faced  a  stiff  fight 
in  the  flooded  Roer  Valley.  There  were  dis- 
quieting reports  that  the  Germans  were  pre- 
paring a  mountain  redoubt  In  southern  Ger- 
many and  western  Austria,  from  which  they 
would  harry  the  Allies  and  carry  out  a  last- 
ditch  fight  for  perhaps  many  months  to 
come.  This  was  a  particularly  unpleasant 
prospject  for  the  United  SUtes,  which  wanted 
to  end  the  war  quickly  In  Germany  in  order 
to  send  men  and  supplies  from  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  to  General  MacArthur  in  the 
Pacific.  U.S.  public  opinion — far  more  in- 
terested in  ending  the  war  and  returning 
to  normal  than  in  making  political  arrange- 
ments for  the  future,  especially  arrange- 
ments considered  to  be  more  to  the  Interest 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  than  to  us — 
would  scarcely  have  backed  any  action  which 
required  new  commitments  In  Europe,  par- 
ticularly east  of  the  Elbe.  Furthermore, 
U.S.  commanders  throughout  the  war  had 
followed  a  policy  of  sUying  clear  of  political 
commitments  as  far  as  possible.  As  students 
of  the  strategic  debates  between  the  British 
and  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  know,  the 
U.S.  nxUitary  leaders  Insisted  on  those  mili- 
tary actions  which  would  end  the  war  quickly 
and  at  the  least  cost  in  men.  General  Elsen- 
hower, schooled  in  a  military  tradition  which 
taught  conunanders  to  stay  clear  of  political 
decisions  and  keep  their  eyes  on  the  mili- 
tary road  to  victory,  believed  that  the  UJS. 
Chiefs  of  Staff  wanted  him  to  avoid  political 
commitments  if  they  meant  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war.* 

BXaUN 

With  this  background  In  mind.  It  U  pos- 
sible to  examine  more  clearly  the  decision 
as  to  Berlin.  That  city  was  listed  as  the 
tiltlmate  goal  of  the  Western  Powers  by 
SHAEF  in  a  pre-D-Etey  plan  of  May  1944.' 
In  mid-September  1944,  while  holding  that 
Berlin  was  "the  main  prize."  General  Elsen- 
hower said  that  allied  strategy  would  have 
to  be  coordinated  with  that  of  the  Russians. 
He  thought  that  should  the  Red  forces  "beat 
us  to  Berlin,"  the  British  forces  ought  to 
be  pushed  northward  to  take  the  Hanover 
area  and  the  Hamburg  group  of  ports,  and 
that  General  Bradley's  forces  should  seize 
part  or  all  of  the  Leipzig -Dresden  area,  "de- 
pending upon  the  progress  of  the  Russian 
advance."*  In  the  next  2  months,  as  Field 
Marshal  Montgomery  pressed  repeatedly  for 
a  single  Allied  thrust  to  Berlin,  northeast- 
ward from  the  Rhine,  General  Elsenhower 
made  It  clear  that  he  was  more  interested 
In  the  Ruhr  than  Berlin.  Germany,  he  be- 
lieved, had  two  hearts:  one  Industrial  (the 
Ruhr),  and  the  other  poUtlcal  (Berlin) .  He 
wished  to  attack  the  Ruhr,  for  if  the  In- 
dustrial heart  stopped,  the  political  heart 
would  also  dle.^ 


arles.  has  written  an  authoritative  article  on 
the  subject:  "The  Occupation  of  Germany: 
New  Light  on  How  the  Zones  Were  Drawn," 
Foreign  Affairs,  XXVIU.  No.  4  (July  1950), 
pp. 580-604. 

*  Elsenhower,  op.  clt.,  p.  396. 

» SHAEF  planning  staff  draft  of  post  Nep- 
tune course  of  action  after  capture  of  the 
lodgment  area,  main  objectives  and  axes  of 
advances,  I,  May  3.  1944,  SHAEF  SGS  Post 
Overlord  Planning  381,  I. 

•  Elsenhower  to  Bradley,  Montgomery,  and 
Devers.  Sept.  15.  1944.  SHAEF  SGS  Post  Over- 
lord Planning  381,  I. 

'  This  view  was  expressed  in  several  letters 
of  the  period,  but  the  particular  figure  of 


In  March  1945.  just  after  the  Rhine  had 
been  crossed  in  force,  General  Elsenhower 
again  considered  the  question  of  Berlin  and 
discussed  the  situation  with  his  diief  U.S. 
subordinate.  General  Bradley.  The  latter 
has  summarized  the  situation  graphically  in 
"A  Soldier's  Story."  Nearly  200  miles  sepa- 
rated Montgomery's  Rhine  bridgehead  from 
the  Elbe.  Meanwhile,  Marshal  Zhukov  had 
nearly  a  million  men  on  the  Oder  with  some 
elements  within  30  or  40  miles  of  the  Ger- 
man capital.  Even  if  the  AUies  reached  the 
Elbe  before  Zhukov  crossed  the  Oder,  the 
British  and  United  States  forces  would  still 
have  to  cross  50  miles  of  lowlands  marked 
by  lakes,  streams,  and  canals  to  get  to  Berlin. 
When  asked  by  General  Elsenhower  for  an 
opinion.  General  Bradley  estimated  that  a 
breakthrough  from  the  Elbe  would  cost 
100,000  casualties.  "A  pretty  stiff  price  to 
pay  for  a  prestige  objecUve."  he  told  the 
Supreme  Commander.  And,  remembering 
that  the  Allies  had  already  agreed  that  the 
Russian  occupation  zone  would  run  within 
100  miles  of  the  Rhine,  he  added,  "Especially 
when  we've  got  to  fall  back  and  let  the  other 
fellow  take  over."     He  says  candidly: 

"I  could  see  no  political  advantage  accruing 
from  the  capture  of  Berlin  that  would  offset 
the  need  for  quick  destruction  of  the  Ger- 
man Army  on  our  front.  As  soldiers  we 
looked  naively  on  this  British  Inclination 
[the  desire  to  go  on  to  Berlin]  to  complicate 
the  war  with  political  foresight  and  non- 
military  objectives."* 

With  these  recommendations  in  mind  and 
the  fear  that  the  enemy  might  successfully 
establish  his  redoubt.  General  Eisenhower 
concluded  near  the  end  of  March  that  he 
should  push  his  main  force  from  the  Kassel- 
Frankfurt  area  to  the  Elbe,  split  the  German 
forces,  cut  off  Berlin  from  the  national  re- 
doubt area,  and  then  turn  his  forces  directly 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  This  latter 
maneuver  he  had  suggested  in  September 
1944,  to  enable  him  to  seize  ports  on  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  and  to  clean  up 
forces  in  the  area  to  the  south  before  the 
enemy  could  assemble  a  force  there.  He 
asked  that  the  Russians  be  told  that  he 
would  stop  on  the  Elbe  for  the  time  being 
so  that  they  would  know  how  to  fit  their 
plans  into  his.* 

The  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  protested 
strongly  against  these  proposals.  They  were 
apparently  influenced  in  some  degree  by 
Field  Marshal  Montgomery's  plan  for  driving 
across  the  north  German  plain  and  making 
a  quick  thrvist  to  Berlin.  The  main  drive 
was  to  be  made  by  his  21st  Army  Group  and 
by  one  U.S.  army  under  his  control.  General 
Eisenhower  opposed  leaving  the  rest  of  his 
forces  relatively  idle  while  this  project  was 
In  progress.  He  decided  that  the  main  drive 
should  start  Instead  from  the  center  of  his 
line,  thus  giving  the  principal  role  in  the 
offensive  to  Generals  Bradley,  Hodges,  and 
Patton.'* 

The  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  held  that  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's  new  proposal  went  contrary 
to  his  previous  assurances  that  the  main  bat- 
tle would  be  'ought  in  the  north,  that  It 
relegated  their  forces  to  a  secondary  posi- 
tion, and  that  It  failed  to  seize  Berlin — an 


speech  was  that  of  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  who  used  it  in  explaining  SHAEF's 
policy  (interview  with  General  Smith  by 
author.  Nov.  1,  1961). 

"  Bradley,  op.  clt.,  pp.  531-537,  544. 

*  Elsenhower  to  Military  Mission  Moscow. 
Personal  to  Marshal  Stalin,  SCAF-252,  Mar. 
28,  1945,  SHAEF  SGS  Bombllne,  Liaison,  and 
Coordination  of  Fronts  373.5  I. 

'•The  British  reactions  were  indicated  in 
Marshall  to  Eisenhower,  W-60507.  Mar.  29, 
1945,  Elsenhower  personal  file.  The  Prime 
Minister's  reactions  and  those  of  General 
Eisenhower  are  given  in  Elsenhower  to  Mar- 
shall, FWD-18S46,  Mar.  30,  1946,  EUen- 
hower  personal   file. 
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Important  political  prize.  They  were  par- 
ticularly worried  because  General  Elsenhower 
had  notified  Marshal  Stalin  that  the  Allies 
proposed  to  atop  at  the  Elbe.  They  went  so 
far  as  to  tell  the  ^lled  representatives  In 
Moscow  not  to  deliver  later  amplifications  of 
the  message  to  Stalin  until  they  had  a  chance 
to  discuss  the  matter  further." 

In  their  reply,  the  U.S.  Chiefs  of  Staff 
strongly  backed  the  Supreme  Commander's 
strategy  and  his  right  to  communicate  with 
the  Russian  military  chief.  They  held  that, 
In  the  existing  fluid  state  of  the  battle,  he 
was  the  only  person  In  a  position  to  Judge 
what  measures  were  best  for  destroying  the 
German  armies  and  their  will  to  resist.  They 
thought  It  unsound  to  turn  the  battle  Into 
the  area  north  of  the  Rtihr,  the  one  region 
where  the  Germans  had  appeared  to  be  suc- 
cessful In  resisting  the  Allies." 

Mr  Churchill,  not  convinced  by  these  argu- 
ments, took  up  the  matter  with  President 
Roosevelt  on  April  3.  pointing  out  that  Ber- 
lin was  still  of  great  psychological  Impor- 
tance to  the  enemy  and  that  loss  of  the  city 
would  be  the  signal  of  defeat  for  the  Ger- 
mans. Moreover,  he  added,  there  was  a 
political  question  to  consider.  The  Russians 
were  already  in  a  position  to  overrun  Austria 
and  take  Vienna.  He  asked:  "If  they  also 
take  Berlin,  will  not  their  Impression  that 
they  have  been  the  overwhelming  contributor 
to  the  common  victory  be  unduly  Imprinted 
In  their  minds,  and  may  this  not  lead  them 
Into  a  mood  which  will  raise  grave  and  for- 
midable difficulties  In  the  future?  " 

The  President  made  no  mention  In  his 
reply  of  the  political  Issues  Involved  In  the 
question.  Unlike  his  habit  on  other  oc- 
casions, such  as  in  the  controversy  over  the 
landings  In  southern  France  when  he  had 
continued  to  remind  the  Prime  Minister  and 
General  Elsenhower  of  promises  made  to  the 
Russians,  he  mentioned  no  similar  con- 
siderations now.  Instead,  be  noted  that 
Eisenhower's  plans  to  turn  forces  north  and 
south  of  the  Elbe  were  In  accord  with  earlier 
Allied  strategic  decisions  reached  before 
Yalta.  He  regretted  that  "at  the  moment 
of  a  great  victory  we  should  become  involved 
In  such  unfortunate  reactions."  The  fact 
that  he  made  no  effort  to  clinch  his  argu- 
ments with  a  reference  to  any  promises  to 
the  Russians  must  be  taken  as  significant 
evidence  that  neither  he  nor  the  Prime  Min- 
ister had  made  any  agreements  at  Yalta." 

The  British  Chiefs  of  Staff,  more  alert  to 
the  political  implications  of  the  decision  than 
were  the  U.S.  Chiefs,  again  urged  that  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  be  directed  to  take  Berlin. 
Again  the  U.S.  Chiefs  of  Staff  held  that  the 
commander  In  the  field  should  make  the 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  what  was  best  for 
military  victory.  They  said  that  Berlin 
would  probably  be  within  the  center  of  Im- 
pact of  his  main  thrust,  "but  It  Is  emphasized 
that  the  destruction  of  the  German  armed 
forces  Is  more  Important  than  any  political 
or  phychologlcal  advantages  which  might 
be  derived  from  possible  capture  of  the 
German  capital  ahead  of  the  Russians." 
They  proposed  that  the  Supreme  Commander 
be  authorized  to  communicate  directly  with 
the  Soviet  authority  on  matters  requiring 
coordination  of  military  efforts.^' 


"Marshall   to  Elsenhower,   W-«1337.   Mar. 
31.  1946,  Elsenhower  personal  file. 
^Ibld. 

"  For  a  similar  view  and  for  General  Eisen- 
hower's reactions,  see  Elsenhower,  op.  clt., 
p.  399. 

"  Draft  of  message  for  the  President  to  the 
Prime  Minister  (with  notation  "dispatched 
as  Is  per  White  House")  In  reply  to  message 
of  Apr.  1.  1945.  Operations  Division  (War 
Department)  files  ABC-384  Europe  (Au^-  6, 
1943).  sec   1-d. 

»•  Paraphrase  of  U.8.  views  given  In  Marshall 
to  Elsenhower,  W-d4849,  Apr.  «,  1940,  Bmq- 
hower  personal  file. 


On  April  7.  General  Elsenhower  defended 
his  views  In  a  message  to  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  said  he  was  reluctant  to 
make  Berlin  a  major  objective  since  It  had 
lost  much  of  Its  former  Importance:  it  was 
In  ruins  and  much  of  the  governmental  per- 
sonnel had  left  the  city.  His  chief  interest 
at  the  moment  was  In  dividing  the  enemy 
forces  by  a  thurst  to  the  Elbe  near  Leipzig 
and  by  establishing  the  Allied  left  fiank  on 
the  Baltic  coast  near  Luebeck.  His  only  po- 
litical reaction  was  shown  In  his  statement 
that  this  push  to  the  Baltic  would  prevent 
the  Red  Army  from  occupying  any  part  of  the 
Danish  Peninsula.  If  sifter  accomplishing 
these  alms  It  was  possible  to  take  Berlin,  well 
and  good.  He  then  made  It  quite  clear  that 
he  was  working  on  the  basis  of  military  ob- 
jectives, but  was  willing  to  consider  political 
factors  In  his  decisions.    He  declared: 

"But  I  regard  It  as  militarily  unsound  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  make  Berlin 
a  major  objective,  particularly  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  It  Is  only  35  miles  from  the  Russian 
lines.  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  a  war 
Is  waged  In  pursuance  of  political  alms,  and 
If  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  de- 
cide that  the  Allied  effort  to  take  Berlin  out- 
weighs purely  military  considerations  In  this 
theater.  I  would  cheerfully  readjust  my  plans 
and  my  thinking  so  as  to  carry  out  such  an 
operation."  '* 

Shortly  thereafter,  when  Montgomery 
pressed  the  need  of  a  strong  drive  in  the 
north  which  would  require  placing  XS&. 
forces  under  his  conunand,  Elsenhower  said: 

"As  regards  Berlin,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  it  has  political  and  psychological 
significance,  but  of  far  greater  Importance 
win  be  the  location  of  the  remaining  German 
forces  in  relation  to  Berlin.  It  is  on  them 
that  I  am  going  to  concentrate  my  attention. 
Naturally,  If  I  can  get  an  opportunity  to 
taxe  Berlin  cheaply,  I  shall  take  it."  " 

A  few  days  later,  shortly  after  President 
Truman  had  taken  office,  the  question  of 
policy  toward  Germany  was  again  raised  by 
the  British.  In  a  discussion  of  the  zones 
of  occupation,  the  new  President  declared 
that  "the  tactical  deployment  of  American 
troops  In  Germany  Is  a  military  one."  and 
suggested  that  certain  latitude  and  discre- 
tion be  given  the  Supreme  Conomander.  Ad- 
miral Leahy  adds.  In  reporting  this  fact: 

"He  (Elsenhower)  made  a  military  decision 
In  the  field  to  rest  on  the  Elbe,  to  which 
he  knew  he  would  have  to  withdraw  anyway 
as  soon  as  the  German  resistance  collapsed. 
My  notes  do  not  show  that  the  matter  came 
before  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The 
Russians,  after  overcoming  savage  street-by- 
street resistance,  announced  the  complete 
capture  of  Berlin  on  May  2,  1945."  >* 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  SERVICE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Aikansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  the  Members,  I  am  to- 
day, at  the  request  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Aviation  Service  within  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  to  provide  air  traffic 


'•  Elsetibower  to  Marshall,  FWD-18710, 
Apr.  7.  1948,  Elsenhower  personal  file. 

"  Elsenhower  to  Montgomery,  Apr.  8,  1948, 
Eisenhower  personal  file. 

"WlUUun  D.  Leahy,  "I  Wm  Thwe,"  New 
York,  1980,  pp.  390-861. 


control  and  other  essential  services  in 
time  of  war  or  emergency  involving  na- 
tional defense.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  involves  other  of  the  major  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  other  services 
I  make  this  annoimcement  in  order  that 
we  may  work  on  this  problem  during 
the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

The  need  and  the  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islation are  outlined  in  a  letter  that  I 
snail  insert  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

FKDsaAL  Aviation  Aoknct, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  20,  1961. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbukn, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washir^fton,  D.C. 

I>KAa  Mb.  Spbakkx:  In  accordance  with 
section  302(g)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958.  I  submit  herewith  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  a  report,  with 
recommendations  for  legislation,  on  person- 
nel problems  inherent  In  the  functions  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  advises  that  enactment  of 
legislation  along  the  lines  of  the  draft  bill 
attached  to  the  report  would  be  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  administration. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  contemplates 
the  transfer  of  military  air  traffic  control 
and  air  navigation  faculties  to  the  FAA  in 
the  Interest  of  eatabllshlng  an  integrated 
system  serving  the  needs  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary aviation.  This  report  sets  forth  the 
personnel  management  legislation  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  has  under  considera- 
tion to  help  it  man  the  common  system 
and  operate  these  miUtary  facilities  in  sup- 
port of  national  defense  requirements. 
With  the  recommended  legislation  FAA  can 
provide  a  more  respousive.  dedicated,  career 
work  force  and  can  better  realize  the  full 
advantages  of  a  common  system. 

In  brief,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
establish  a  Federal  Aviation  Service  (FAS). 
This  Service  would  be  basicaUy  clvUian  in 
character.  However,  in  time  of  war  or  emer« 
gency  involving  national  defense,  the  Presi- 
dent could  place  in  the  Service  in  a  miUtary 
status.  In  addition,  when  deemed  neces- 
sary In  the  interest  of  national  defense  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  FAA  Adminis- 
trator would  be  authorized  to  place  selected 
members  and  selected  elements  of  the  serv- 
ice In  a  military  statue.  The  Service  would 
Include  only  those  FAA  employees  essential 
to  performance  of  the  Agency's  national  de- 
fense mission  in  peace  and  war  who  volun- 
tarily accept  PAS  membership.  When 
plsu^ed  in  military  status,  FAS  members 
would  be  subject  to  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  thus  assuring  their  avail- 
ability and  responsiveness  to  meet  defense 
needs.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  in  full  agreement 
with  the  fundamental  aspects  of  the  FAS 
proposal. 

The  eventual  transfer  of  numerous  facil- 
ities dispersed  throughout  the  world  In- 
volving many  thousands  of  emplojrees.  Is  a 
matter  of  tremendous  complexity.  The  con- 
solidation wiU.  therefore,  require  several 
years  for  its  accomplishment  and  wUl  be 
luidertaken  only  in  accordance  with  detailed 
plans  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  agreement 
reached  by  the  FAA  with  the  Department 
of  E>efense  on  the  bMlc  features  of  the  per- 
sonnel legislation  will  make  it  possible  to 
proceed  with  detailed  management  studies 
covering  all  aspecU  of  the  changeover,  in- 
cluding such  matters  as  specific  numbers 
of  personnel  involved,  eqiUpment  needs, 
housing  requirements  overseas,  the  need  for 
additional  employee  Incentives  and  benefiU, 
and  determination  of  the  full  extent  of  man^ 
power  savings  to  the  Government.  As  thM« 
•txuUes  are  completed,  I  shall  submit  such 
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further  reports  and  legislative  recommenda- 
tions as  are  found  necessary  and  desirable. 

Meanwhile,  various  elements  of  the  FAS 
legislative  proposal  are  subject  to  further 
executive  branch  consideration.  The  draft 
bin  submitted  with  this  report  provides  the 
basic  legislative  structure  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Aviation  Service.  Addi- 
tional matters  are  under  review;  as  the  review 
progresses  I  may  v  bmlt  further  proposals 
for  consideration  as  amendments  to  the 
present  draft  bill. 

I  urge  the  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  proposed  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress as  a  major  step  forward  in  Increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  Nation's  air  traffic  con- 
trol system. 

Respectfully 

N.  E.  Halabt,  Administrator. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  also  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  Members  of  the 
House  to  know  that  later  in  the  day  I 
shall  undertake  to  advise  the  House  of 
the  action  that  has  been  taken  within 
the  last  year  or  so  to  improve  procedures 
of  the  major  regulatory  agencies  of  the 
Government.  I  shall  bring  up  to  date 
what  has  happened  in  the  field  of  legis- 
lation, by  reorganization  and  also  the 
action  taken  by  the  various  major  reg- 
ulatory agencies  within  their  agencies  in 
helping  to  improve  their  services  and  the 
administration  of  the  law;  and  to  re- 
port to  the  House  what  I  think  is  a  very 
fine  job  that  is  being  done  by  all  of  these 
agencies  at  this  time. 

I  thought  the  Members  might  be  in- 
terested in  the  report  to  which  I  invite 
attention  of  all  Members,  as  well  as 
others  interested. 


REPORT  ON  THE  87TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr.  VanikI  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
session  of  the  87th  Congress,  now  ap- 
proaching its  close,  responded  sub- 
stantially to  the  leadership  of  President 
Kennedy  and  his  "New  Frontier"  admin- 
istration. It  failed  the  President  only  on 
his  hopes  for  long-term  foreign  aid 
financing  and  his  proposals  for  a  far- 
reaching  school  program.  In  practically 
every  other  area,  the  President  got  what 
he  wanted  after  the  customary  delibera- 
tions of  the  legislative  bodies.  This  sup- 
ix)rt  of  Congress  manifested  the  grow- 
ing support  which  the  President  was 
receiving  throughout  the  land.  Unlike 
the  preceding  Congress  which  suffered  44 
vetoes,  the  output  of  the  87th  Congress 
was  not  slashed  by  presidential  vetoes. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  President  and 
the  Congress  were  working  more  closely 
together.  As  a  result,  the  net  legisla- 
tive gains  were  far  more  substantial. 
National  problems  were  more  readily 
met.    America  was  moving  forward. 

The  cooperation  of  Congress  was  not 
accidental.  In  previous  administrations, 
a  Working  coalition  between  conserva- 
tive Democrats  and  the  Republican  mi- 
nority combined  to  develop  control  over 
the  legislative  output.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  controlled  in  the  same  way  and 
threatened  the  entire  Kennedy  program. 
The  Democratic  leadership,  sensing  this 
threat  to  the  vital  Kennedy  program,  de- 
cided to  eliminate  the  Rules  Committee 


legislative  roadblock.  On  January  31. 
the  House,  by  a  five-vote  margin,  voted 
to  enlarge  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
House  was  permitted  to  work  its  will. 

There  are  those  who  may  argue  that 
this  parliamentary  change  did  not  clear 
the  entire  program,  but  if  the  Rules 
Committee  power  had  not  been  assailed, 
the  New  Frontier  would  have  suffered 
a  legislative  ambush. 

rOSEIGN    AVTAIKS THE    STSUGCLX    AGAINST 

ISOLATIONISM 

The  succession  of  failures  of  American 
diplomacy  during  the  past  8  years  con- 
tinued into  the  new  administration.  In 
foreign  affairs  the  course  had  long  been 
charted  and  the  President  had  to  master 
the  controls  of  the  ship  of  state  before 
he  could  guide  It.  The  complex  super- 
bureaucratic  administration  of  the  State 
Department  presented  no  simple  prob- 
lem. Before  we  realized  we  were  under- 
way, we  were  caught  in  the  shoals  of  the 
Cuban  fiasco. 

Cuba  was  used  by  the  Commimists  as 
a  feint  to  divert  the  United  States  while 
the  real  target  was  Berlin.  Immediately 
after  meeting  President  Kennedy  in 
Vienna,  Khmshchev  lost  no  time  in  an- 
nouncing his  long-planned  intentions  of 
forcing  America  to  negotiate  with  his 
East  German  puppets  on  future  rights  In 
Berlin.  Meanwhile,  the  United  Nations 
organization  was  plagued  with  a  succes- 
sion of  Communist-Inspired  problems  In 
Viet  Nam,  Laos.  Algeria,  and  Africa.  A 
measle-rash  of  trouble  spots  broke  out 
all  around  the  globe.  Adenauer's  leader- 
ship of  West  Germany  weakened  with 
his  age  while  Dag  Hammarskjold  gave 
his  life  In  the  cause  of  peace.  Mean- 
while, Premier  Khrushchev  brought  out 
his  bombs  and  fired  them  one  by  one  in 
what  some  experts  called  a  "deliberate 
effort  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere  to 
a  degree  that  would  prohibit  any  other 
nation's  testing  without  causing  grave 
damage  to  human  life  as  well  as  plant 
life."  Meanwhile,  Khrushchev's  bomb 
tests  were  spreading  poisonous  contami- 
nation over  all  the  rest  of  the  world — 
while  the  so-called  imcommitted  nations 
were  urging  America  to  give  up  on 
Berlin. 

From  all  indications,  things  would  get 
worse  before  they  could  change  for  the 
better.  Without  Dag  Hammarskjold  in 
the  Secretariat,  the  United  Nations  was 
weakened  until  a  new  helmsman  could 
take  control.  Further  Communist  pene- 
tration could  dilute  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  Communist 
bloc  Is  almost  ready  to  shove  Red  China 
into  the  club.  Then  great  domestic  pres- 
sures will  be  generated  In  the  United 
States  to  disassociate  from  the  organi- 
zation which  we  created.  America 
would  be  urged  on  a  foolhardy  course  of 
separation  and  Isolation  from  the  trou- 
bles of  the  world.  That  would  set  the 
stage  for  a  Red  takeover. 

President  Kennedy  seeks  to  keep  the 
United  States  as  the  forceful  guide  in 
the  family  of  nations.  Meaningful  for- 
eign aid  is  the  vehicle  for  bettering  the 
plight  of  man  throughout  the  world. 
The  American  people  owe  their  President 
a  chance  to  see  If  he  can  readjust  the 
program  to  world  betterment  and  the 
spread  of  a  just  democracy. 


If  we  are  to  return  to  our  almost  for- 
gotten former  position  of  world  leader- 
ship, we  must  reaffii-m  our  devotion  to- 
ward world  peace,  make  meinifest  our 
concern  for  the  underprivileged,  the  sup- 
pressed, the  neglected,  the  forgotten  who 
constitute  most  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  As  we  help  them  to  the  fruits  and 
seeds  of  freedom  and  democracy  we  will 
Increase  the  world  yield  of  good  and 
betterment. 

THE  STATE  or  THE  NATION 

On  September  21,  just  before  Con- 
gress adjourned,  I  attended  a  breakfast 
at  the  White  House  at  which  President 
Kennedy  explained  that  of  the  $5.9 
billion  extra  spending  on  his  budget,  68 
percent  or  $4  billion  was  allocated  for 
national  security  and  space;  $0.9  billion 
for  anti-recession  measures  of  which 
one-half  would  be  repaid  through  unem- 
ployment taxes;  $1  billion  for  other 
essential  operations  of  which  one-half 
would  be  repaid  through  social  security 
taxes.  The  actual  Treasury  losses 
would  result  from  increased  costs  of  aid 
for  dependent  children,  the  urban  re- 
newal program  and  agriculture. 

He  i>ointed  out  that  the  gross  national 
product  was  up  to  approximately  $525 
billion.  Industrial  production  was  almost 
$113  billi(m.  corporate  profits  before 
taxes  almost  $45  billion,  while  personal 
Income  soared  to  over  $420  billion.  He 
pointed  out  that  farm  income  was  up  for 
the  first  time  to  $12.8  billion  and  that 
the  gold  outfiow  was  reversed  for  the 
first  time  since  1955.  These  indications 
of  recovery  from  the  recession  were  ac- 
complished without  raising  the  cost  of 
living  which  showed  consumer  prices  up 
only  two-tenths  of  1  percent  in  the  first 
6  months  of  his  administration. 

The  President  pointed  with  pride  to 
the  industrial  peace  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  Nation.  Less  than  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent  of  productive  time 
was  lost  In  labor-management  disputes. 

"BEXFINC    UP"    DEFENSE 

With  the  Soviet  effort  to  make  our 
atmosphere  dangerously  "uranious" 
and  with  their  progress  in  space  flight, 
America  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
"beefing  up"  Its  defenses.  To  meet  the 
threat  to  security,  the  President 
promptly  called  up  Reserves  to  strength- 
en manpower  and  asked  Congress  for 
additional  funds  and  Congress  re- 
sponded. 

Congress  appropriated  $47.6  billion 
for  national  defense,  $2.5  billion  for 
atomic  energy — related  to  defense,  $5 
billion  for  veterans'  services,  and  about 
$4  billion  for  foreign  aid.  The  sums  to 
be  spent  for  national  security,  there- 
fore, total  in  excess  of  $60  billion.  It 
becomes  readily  apparent,  therefore, 
that  70  cents  of  every  Federal  tax  dollar 
is  being  spent  to  provide  what  appears 
necessary  to  achieve  a  basic  minimum 
level  of  national  security. 

It  is  regrettable  that  world  conditions 
compel  this  otherwise  needless  expendi- 
ture, but  there  can  be  no  price  tag  on 
freedom.  We  must  face  up  to  the  cost 
of  whatever  is  necessary  to  preserve  our 
way  of  life  on  this  planet. 

While  we  undertake  these  necessary 
steps  in  the  national  defense,  we  must 
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pray  that  wisdom  will  circumvent  the 
loss  of  life,  property,  and  liberty  which 
is  the  toll  of  war.  Beyond  that,  we 
must  take  steps  to  safeguard  our  people 
from  the  ravages  of  hydrogen  holocaust. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  millions  of  lives 
can  be  spared  if  proper  use  is  made  of 
fallout  shelters  and  other  lifesaving 
devices. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  urged  De- 
partment of  Defense  oflBcials  to  investi- 
gate the  adaptabihty  of  the  Cleveland 
Underground  Exhibition  Hall  as  a  fall- 
out shelter.  It  would  be  a  tragic  dere- 
liction of  public  responsibility  if  this 
new  $12  million  structure  did  not  incor- 
porate essential  requirements  for  the 
protection  of  the  civilian  population. 

SOCIAL  SKCUKITT 

Since  1955.  I  have  urged  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  reduce  the  retire- 
ment age  for  men  from  age  65  to  62.  Ac- 
celerated retirement  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  answers  to  the  problem  of 
automation.  Every  time  a  man  can  af- 
ford to  retire  in  dignity,  his  retirement 
creates  a  job  opportunity  for  a  younger 
worker  coming  along. 

One  of  the  great  achievements  of  this 
session  of  Congress  came  about  in  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  makes  it 
possible  now  for  a  man  to  retire  at  age 
62  and  receive  80  percent  of  the  benefits 
which  would  accrue  to  him  at  age  65.  It 
is  expected  that  almost  2  million  men 
will  soon  take  advantage  of  this  "Job 
creating"  legislation. 

The  Congress  also  increased  minimum 
social  security  benefits  from  $33  per 
month  to  $40  per  month.  The  law  also 
provides  a  10-percent  increase  in  the 
benefits  of  aged  widows  under  the  pro- 
gram. Under  the  new  law,  an  aged 
widow  wUl  receive  a  benefit  equal  to  82  V2 
percent  of  what  her  husband  received, 
or  would  have  received  if  he  had  lived. 
In  addition,  the  law  was  also  amended 
to  provide  that  people  who  receive  social 
security  benefits  and  work  will  have  less 
benefits  withheld — a  slight  "recognition 
of  the  fact  that  social  security  benefits 
alone  are  not  ample  to  sustain  retired 
citizens  in  dignity. 

When  Congress  meets  in  January,  one 
of  the  first  items  on  the  agenda  will  be 
the  extension  of  social  security  to  pro- 
vide medical  and  health  insurance.  The 
"doctors'  lobby"  succeeded  this  year 
In  delaying  this  necessary  and  inevitable 
program.  Furthermore,  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  combine  this  program  with 
the  proposals  for  accelerated  retirement 
for  men.  Although  the  medical  and 
health  needs  of  our  senior  citizens  are 
compounding  at  a  /rightful  pace,  legis- 
lative changes  are  a  slow  proceM. 

In  my  district,  I  am  particularly  aware 
of  the  tremendous  need  for  health  and 
medical  care  for  thousands  of  our  senior 
citizens  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. I  am  pledged  to  act  with  every 
strength  at  my  command  to  vigorously 
•upport  this  vital  program  in  1962. 

TBMroft&BT   vimcrLOTiaorr   xmsvramcs 

CXTCMSION 

The  unemployment  problem  of  over  6 
million  unemployed  inherited  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  was  a  "No.  1 
target"  of  the  new  Congress.  In  record 
time,  Congress  passed  and  placed  on  the 


President  s  desk  the  "Temporary  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1961," 
which  President  Kennedy  signed  on 
March  24.  1961.  Within  days,  benefits 
began  to  flow  to  unemployed  workers 
whose  unemployment  benefits  were  ex- 
hausted after  Jime  30,  1960.  Desper- 
ate unemployed  workers  in  Ohio  were 
given  benefits  for  an  additional  13 
weeks.  Homes  were  saved  and  family 
Ufe  was  preserved.  In  January,  almost 
13,000  Ohioans  had  exhausted  their 
benefit  rights.  By  the  end  of  March, 
almost  40.000  Ohioans  faced  this  di- 
lemma. As  a  result  of  this  vital  legis- 
lation, thousands  of  Ohio  homes  were 
spared  by  this  act  of  "national  human- 
ity"— which  almost  came  too  late. 

As  a  companion  measure  to  extended 
unemployment  compensation,  the  Con- 
gress passed  laws  providing  aid  to  the 
dejjendent  children  of  unemployed  par- 
ents. Under  this  program.  Ohio  was 
allocated  almost  $29  million  to  distrib- 
ute with  its  own  funds  for  needy  chil- 
dren of  the  unemployed.  Without  this 
help,  the  machinery  of  Cleveland's  relief 
services,  as  well  as  those  throughout  the 
State,  would  have  collapsed  under  the 
pressure  of  the  hungry  and  discouraged 
unemployed. 

This  law  provided  a  dramatic  hxmian- 
itarian  advance  in  seeking  to  provide 
the  needy  children  of  unemployed 
workers  with  at  least  the  same  benefits 
provided  children  of  abandoning  or  de- 
serting parents.  This  legislation  served 
to  preserve  family  life  because  it  cur- 
tailed the  practice  of  xmemployed  fa- 
thers "running  away"  from  their  families 
in  order  to  make  them  eligible  for  wel- 
fare benefits. 

MINIMUM    WAGE    INCKZASE 

The  economic  front  of  the  Nation  was 
strengthened  by  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  some  25  million  workers 
to  $1.25  per  hour  in  two  stages:  $1.15  per 
hour  in  the  first  2  years,  $1.25  per  hour 
in  the  third  year. 

In  addition,  coverage  was  extended  to 
3.600,000  newly  covered  people  on  a 
step-by -step  basis,  so  that  in  4  years 
their  hourly  minimum  wage  will  be  in- 
creased to  $1.25.  This  additional  cover- 
age went  into  effect  September  3  of  this 
year. 

Although  this  legislation  does  not 
have  an  immediate  effect  upon  most 
workers  in  the  Cleveland  area  who  re- 
ceive wages  substantially  above  the 
minimum,  it  does  serve  to  raise  wage 
rates  in  communities  which  industrially 
compete  with  Cleveland  on  the  basis  of 
cheap  labor.  As  the  minimum  wage  Is 
increased,  it  reduces  the  incentives  to 
plant  migration  or  runaway  to  the  cheap 
labor  areas  of  the  South.  Local  indus- 
tries as  well  as  workers  benefit  by  the 
narrowing  of  the  gap  in  minimum  wage 
standards. 

The  increased  minimum  wages  princi- 
pally affect  the  South,  reducing  indus- 
trial competition  with  the  North,  while 
at  the  same  time  giving  the  southern 
worker  more  wages  with  which  to  pur- 
chase bousing,  higher  education,  and  a 
better  life.  Ultimately  this  program  will 
result  in  tax  savings  to  the  entire  coun- 
try, reducing  the  need  for  Federal  sub- 
sidies in  the  South. 
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HOT7BLN0 

This  Congress  enacted  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  housing  bills  in  the  past 
12  years.  I  was  pleased  to  be  called  to 
the  White  House  on  June  30  to  be  pres- 
ent when  President  Kennedy  signed  this 
bill  into  law.  He  then  presented  me 
with  one  of  the  pens  with  which  he 
signed  his  name. 

Under  this  new  housing  bill.  Federal 
housing  loans  were  extended  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  35  years  for  new  housing.  30 
years  for  older  housing,  and  40  years  for 
displaced  families.  Down-pasonents 
were  reduced  to  3  percent  of  the  first 
$15,000  of  appraised  value,  10  percent  of 
the  appraised  value  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000,  and  25  percent  of  the  appraised 
value  above  $20,000. 

Urban  renewal  received  a  $2  billion 
allocation  to  carry  on  the  program  of  re- 
building the  central  cities  of  America. 
Cleveland  has  already  received  $4  Va  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  for  urban  renewal 
grants  and  $26  3  million  in  loans  and 
is  already  scheduled  to  receive  an  addi- 
tional $18  Va  million  in  urban  renewal 
grants  and  an  additional  $18  million  in 
loans  on  projects  already  programed. 

As  a  result  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, several  huge  projects  will  soon  be 
constructed  in  Cleveland  Including 
apartments  and  a  new  office  building 
in  the  Erieview  project.  Several  other 
groups,  such  as  the  Four  Freedoms  Group 
of  organized  labor,  are  contemplating 
the  construction  of  cooperative  apart- 
ments for  retired  workers.  Efforts  will 
be  renewed  to  obtain  FHA  approval  of 
a  large  apartment  at  East  21st  and  Eu- 
clid. In  addition,  Cleveland  has  several 
projects  underway  to  provide  housing 
for  the  elderly  under  the  Federal  housing 
program. 

Although  the  dream  of  a  decent  home 
for  every  citizen  is  far  off,  progress  Is 
being  made  through  Federal  programs 
and  a  high  degree  of  local  effort. 

OKFXN8X     KDtlCATION     ACT 

I  was  pleased  to  support  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  This  law  is  vital  to  our  com- 
munity because  it  makes  Federal  funds 
available  for  college  loans.  More  and 
more  young  people  in  our  community  are 
able  to  complete  their  education  through 
this  loan  program  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  provides  90  percent  of  the 
fimds.  Any  student  seeking  a  college 
loan  must  apply  to  the  college  of  his 
choice  since  this  program  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Individual  college. 

HAMWA    CASS 

On  May  17.  I  told  the  House  about  a 
fantastic  deal  involving  the  Hanna  Co. 
and  other  corporations  which  had  been 
headed  by  George  M.  Humphrey,  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  El- 
senhower administration.  In  my  speech, 
I  disclosed  how  the  Hanna  companies 
parlayed  a  $440,000  investment  into  a  $50 
million  profit— much  of  it  tax  free— at 
practically  no  risk. 

My  research  traced  the  activities  of  the 
Hanna  companies  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nickel  mine  in  Oregon,  devel- 
oped at  public  expense,  and  a  guaranteed 
contract  for  $111  million  for  the  smelted 
metal,  far  above  market  prices.  Under 
the   contracts   the   Government,    first, 
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guaranteed  financing  of  the  development 
of  the  mine  at  a  cost  of  $3.8  million; 
second,  used  public  money  to  build  a 
$22.8  million  smelter;  third,  advanced 
$3.7  million  working  capital;  and  fourth, 
gave  the  Hanna  combine  an  option  to 
buy  the  plant  at  salvage  value  at  the 
completion  of  the  contracts — although 
the  plant  would  have  a  usable  life  of 
20  to  30  years. 

The  shocking  thing  about  the  contract 
was  a  contract  provision  which  insured 
secrecy  of  its  terms.  In  my  speech  I 
stated  that.  "Private  enterprise  is  won- 
derful when  the  Government  puts  you 
into  business,  guarantees  a  fat  profit,  and 
then  provides  a  clear  title  to  the  prop- 
erty the  Government  has  built.  It 
could  be  that  Hanna  provided  the  know- 
how.  Hanna  sure  did — the  know-how 
to  milk  the  taxpayers." 

Subsequently,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  rebuked  the  previous  admin- 
istration on  this  unique  contract  and 
recommended  legislative  changes  to  pro- 
hibit a  repetition  of  the  Hanna  fiasco. 
I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  put  an 
end  to  this  kind  of  business  and  hope 
Congress  will  pass  upon  it  during  the 
next  session. 


TANK 


ANT   REOPENED 


One  of  my  happiest  days  occurred  on 
September  14  when  the  Department  of 
Defense  announced  that  large  produc- 
tion contracts  for  the  T-114  armored 
personnel  carrier  and  the  T-195  and 
the  T-196  self-propelled  howitzers 
would  be  carried  out  in  the  Cleveland 
Tank  Plant.  On  September  18,  I  was 
pleased  to  announce  the  possibility  of 
the  establishment  of  another  produc- 
tion Une  of  the  M-113  airborne  tank  at 
the  Cleveland  Ordnance  Tank  Plant. 

For  years  I  have  advocated  the  use  of 
the  tank  plant  for  defense  production. 
In  the  autiimn  of  1959,  I  began  exten- 
sive research  on  bidding  techniques 
which  discriminated  against  publicly 
owned  production  plants  like  the  Cleve- 
land Tank  Plant,  which  was  built  and 
tooled  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  in  ex- 
cess of  $32  million.  In  the  meanwhile, 
plush  contracts  were  being  diverted  to 
California  plants  which  were  already 
receiving  over  otie-fifth  of  the  defense 
expenditures  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  summer  of  1960.  I  brought  the 
matter  of  "rigged  contracting"  to  the 
attention  of  the  Armed  Services  Inves- 
tigating Committee,  which,  after  exten- 
sive hearings,  completely  sustained  my 
charges.  Subsequently,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  prepared  a  compre- 
hensive criticism  of  costly  procurement 
practices  which  failed  to  use  publicly 
owned  facilities  like  the  Cleveland  Ord- 
nance Tank  Plant.  On  March  8,  I  or- 
ganized a  "Pentagon"  conference  with 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  on  the 
future  use  of  the  tank  plant.  He 
quickly  recognized  the  special  unem- 
ployment problem  confronting  Cleveland 
because  of  heavy  reliance  on  steel  and 
the  automobile  production  industry. 
He  indicated  that  Cleveland  deserved 
special  consideration. 

While  I  engaged  in  a  bitter  effort  to 
reopen  the  Cleveland  Tank  Plant  and 
bring  thousands  of  new  jobs  to  the  city, 
the  Cleveland   Chamber  of  Commerce 


was  recommending  that  the  huge  plant 
be  sold  and  used  as  a  storage-warehouse 
for  imported  merchandise. 

The  reopening  of  the  tank  plant  will 
ultimately  result  in  5,000  to  6,000  per- 
manent jobs  in  the  plant  alone.  Sub- 
contracts will  spread  throughout  north- 
ern Ohio  to  favorably  affect  almost 
30,000  additional  workers.  The  reopen- 
ing of  this  plant  may  of  itself  remove 
from  Cleveland  the  unhappy  stigma  of 
being  an  area  of  substantial  labor  sur- 
plus. New  industries  will  enter  the 
Cleveland  market.  Established  indus- 
tries will  "firm  up"  in  their  productive 
capacity  and  employment  outlook. 
Cleveland  will  again  move  forward  as 
it  should — as  a  dynamic  center  of  Amer- 
ican research  and  production.  I  am 
glad  I  could  help  in  this  vital  cause. 

FEDERAL    FACILmES 

In  September,  the  new  $23  million 
Brecksville  Hospital,  with  its  994  beds 
in  16  major  buildings,  was  dedicated  as 
one  of  the  finest  veterans'  facilities  in 
America.  When  it  is  fully  occupied,  a 
total  of  1.350  Clevelanders  will  be  em- 
ployed there  and  at  the  nearby  VA  tuber- 
culosis hospital  in  Broadview  Heights. 
Meanwhile,  construction  should  soon  ap- 
pear above  ground  on  the  Wade  Park 
Veterans  Hospital  which  will  have  800 
beds  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $18,500,- 
000.  The  Wade  Park  Hospital  will  be  for 
medical,  general,  and  surgical  cases. 

The  construction  of  these  hospital  fa- 
cilities will  do  more  than  provide  needed 
services  to  veterans  in  northern  Ohio — 
they  will  provide  research  and  training 
faciUties  for  the  entire  medical  com- 
munity. In  addition,  thousands  of 
Clevelanders  will  find  permanent  em- 
ployment in  these  facilities. 

Construction  will  soon  commence  on 
a  30-story,  $47  million  Federal  building 
on  the  armory  site  on  Cleveland's  mall. 
The  progress  on  this  proposal  is  remark- 
able since  I  initiated  the  project  in  the 
winter  of  last  year.  This  new  Federal 
building  wiU  not  only  consolidate  Fed- 
eral functions  from  33  scattered  loca- 
tions, but  it  will  also  provide  space  for 
new  Federal  agencies.  During  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  I  spoke  on  several 
occasions  in  support  of  proposals  to  re- 
locate Federal  offices  outside  the  con- 
gested Washington  area.  Just  recently, 
I  urged  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
relocate  the  data-processing  center  in 
Cleveland.  The  availability  of  Federal 
office  space  will  facilitate  the  movement 
of  other  Federal  activities  to  Cleveland. 

In  order  to  insure  stronger  commu- 
nity life  in  Cleveland,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  develop  a  payroll  base  not 
entirel'-  dependent  upon  industrial  pro- 
duction. Such  diversification  will  serve 
to  cushion  the  problem  of  periodic 
recession  and  unemployment  in  the  steel 
and  automobile  industries  which  have 
had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  our  city's 
economy. 

In  addition  to  these  projects.  I  ap- 
peared before  committees  to  urge  ap- 
propriations to  improve  the  port  of 
Cleveland.  Congress  appropriated  al- 
most $1  million  this  year  to  improve  the 
Cleveland  harbor  breakwalls.  channels, 
and  bridges.  An  engineering  survey  was 
also  authorized  to  determine  the  feasi- 


bility of  the  Tinkers  Creek  Dam  in  the 
Bedford  Metropolitan  Park.  In  addi- 
tion to  eliminating  fiood  conditions  on 
the  Cuyahoga  River,  this  dam  would 
provide  a  140-acre  lake  for  public  fish- 
ing, swimming,  and  recreation. 

GAS    RATES 

Cleveland  is  currently  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  resist  increased  gas  rates  which 
persist  in  a  steady  pattern  upward. 
While  Cleveland  enjoys  gas  rates  which 
compare  quite  favorably  with  those 
around  the  country — my  Washington  ex- 
perience indicates  heating  costs  are  twice 
as  high  for  less  living  space  than  I  have 
in  Cleveland — with  milder  tempera- 
tures— we  must  fight  to  preserve  this 
advantage.  Much  of  the  price  increase 
we  have  suffered  in  gas  prices  has  re- 
sulted from  policies  in  Washington  which 
constantly  favor  the  gas  industry.  It 
now  appears  that  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
still  has  powerful  influence. 

On  September  20,  I  made  a  speech  at- 
tacking the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Joseph  C.  Swidler. 
for  his  announcement  of  policies  which 
would  establish  a  field  price  for  natural 
gas.  This  would  permit  the  rigging  of 
gas  prices  at  the  wellhead  1,500  miles 
away  from  the  consumer,  who  would  be 
helplessly  stuck  with  the  bill.  The  profit 
windfalls  to  the  big  oil  and  gas  producers 
would  be  tremendous — all  at  the  expense 
of  consumers  who  would  helplessly  face 
a  bill  they  could  not  fight  or  argue  about. 
I  hope  that  pressures  will  be  generated 
to  force  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  back  away  from  this  giveaway. 

AIR    POLLUTION 

In  January,  I  appeared  before  the  city 
council  of  Cleveland  and  protested  the 
authority  granted  the  steel  mills  of  .the 
Cuyahoga  Valley  to  use  the  forced -oxy- 
gen process  in  steelmaking.  The  red 
dust  pouring  over  southeast  Cleveland 
was  needless  and  was  causing  extensive 
damage  to  life  and  property — Cleveland's 
homemade  version  of  fallout.  Subse- 
quently, I  urged  the  Federal  Division  of 
Air  Pollution  to  monitor  the  Cleveland 
problem. 

Later  I  took  the  fioor  to  vigorously 
support  a  tripling  of  the  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  air  pollution  research  and 
control. 

Later  this  year,  or  early  in  1962. 1  ex- 
pect to  bring  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Air  Pollution  to  Cleveland  to  determine 
whether  Cleveland's  steelmakers  are  at- 
tempting to  keep  their  promise  of  pollu- 
tion control  of  the  filthy  contaminants 
forced  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  oxygen 
steelmaking  process. 

CLEVELAND'S  RAPID  TRANSIT 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee  subcommittee.  I  participated 
in  hearings  last  June  on  the  problem  of 
mass  transit.  Keeping  in  mind  the 
Cleveland  problem,  I  emphasized  the 
need  of  spreading  mass  transit  help 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

On  August  18.  I  supported  Cleve- 
land's pleas  for  a  mass  transit  grant  in 
the  sum  of  $7  million  to  complete  the 
airport  rapid  extension.  I  urged  Dr. 
Robert  Weaver,  head  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  to  authorize  this 
grant  because  it  would  permit  Cleveland 
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to  become  the  first  m&Jor  American  city 
to  make  a  direct  link  between  air  travel 
and  a  surface  rap>ld  transit  system. 
Cleveland  will  undoubtedly  receive  Fed* 
eral  help  in  solving  its  mass  transpor- 
tation problem — but  it  will  take  work — 
much  more  work  for  the  city  officials  and 
the  Congressmen. 

With  the  reopening  of  the  Cadillac 
Tank  Plant,  the  airport  rapid  transit  la 
even  more  important  as  a  transportation 
link  for  the  thousands  of  employees  who 
will  work  at  the  plant. 

NEW  APPOINTMKNTS 

It  was  with  mixed  emotions  earlier 
this  year  that  I  "lost"  my  able  Washing- 
ton office  assistant,  Gene  Krizek.  Gene 
was  chosen  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion to  head  up  the  Special  Liaison  Office 
of  the  Department  of  State.  His  new 
work  keeps  tiim  "jumping"  between  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department. 

I  was  proud  also  to  participate  in  the 
appointment  of  Merle  McCurdy,  the 
"public  defender."  as  District  Attorney 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio.  He  is 
eminently  qualified  and  should  establish 
one  of  the  finest  records  in  America. 

The  appointment  of  assistant  county 
prosecutor  Bernard  J.  Stuplinskl,  of 
Newburgh  Heights,  as  first  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  was  also  a  great  recogni- 
tion for  the  21st  district 

WHSK  CONGSXS8  ADJOVKNS 

When  Congress  adjourns.  I  shall  be 
available  almost  daily  at  my  Cleveland 
office,  506  Federal  Building,  on  Cleve- 
land's Public  Square.  The  telephone 
number  is  CH  1-7900.  My  staff  and  I 
will  be  available  to  meet  constituents 
and  carefully  consider  any  special  prob- 
lem or  matter  relating  to  the  Federal 
Government.  I  will  try  to  personally 
meet  everyone  who  calls.  One  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  a  Congress- 
man is  to  personally  discuss  the  effect 
Federal  laws  have  upon  the  citizen,  as 
well  as  the  needs  for  new  legislation.  It 
Is  from  these  discussions  that  I  can  learn 
the  effectiveness  of  Federal  laws  and 
their  administration. 

It  is  also  my  intention  to  attend  public 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  my  congres- 
sional district  to  personally  discuss  leg- 
islative matters  at  a  time  and  place  con- 
venient to  my  constituents.  If  I  am  to 
legislate  wisely.  I  must  keep  In  close 
touch  with  my  community  in  order  to 
imderstand  its  problems  and  explain 
what  I  must  do  as  a  legislator. 


MASTER  INSTITUTE  OP  UNITED 
ARTS.  INC. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
adjournment  of  this  session  of  the  87th 
Congress.  I  wish  to  anticipate  the  40th 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  most  unique 
museums  and  centers  of  artistic  en- 
deavor in  our  Nation — the  Master  In- 
stitute of  United  Arts.  Inc..  located  at 
310  Riverside  Drive  in  New  York  City. 
On  the  eve  of  this  anniversary,  which 
will  be  celebrated  in  1962, 1  also  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  director,  Mrs.  Nettie 


S.  Horch.  whose  charm  and  devotion  to 
the  arts  pervade  the  institute,  and  to 
Louis  L.  Horch  and  their  children.  Oriole 
H.  Farb  and  Frank  Horch.  The  commu- 
nity is  indebted  to  this  public-spirited 
family  not  only  for  their  contribution  to 
our  cultural  uplifting  but  also  for  their 
good  neighbor  policy  which  has  reversed 
the  tide  of  urban  obsolescence  and  de- 
terioration. Later  I  shall  discuss  more 
fully  this  good  neighbor  policy. 

AN  OASIS  or  CULTUmC 

From  the  moment  of  its  founding  to 
the  present  day.  this  museum  has  ex- 
pressed a  new  piirpose  and  attitude.  It 
has  believed  in  new  methods  of  bringing 
cultural  opportimities  to  all  citizens  and 
has  enriched  the  lives  of  the  people  gen- 
erally. It  has  not  served  a  limited 
group. 

Experience  has  proved  that  those  con- 
nected with  the  Master  Institute  of 
United  Arts  have  striven  to  utilize  means 
of  active  interpretation  of  subjects  by 
exhibits,  by  lectvu-es  and  gallery  talks, 
by  classes,  and  a  wholehearted  sharing 
in  community  betterment. 

Pounded  In  1922,  to  further  all 
branches  of  the  fine  arts,  the  Institute 
offers  a  class  and  private  instruction 
for  adults  and  children  under  a  distin- 
guished faculty,  and  presents  series  of 
lectures,  recitals,  operas,  and  dramas. 

The  Riverside  Musexim,  a  unit  of  the 
Master  Institute,  arranges  and  presents 
group  exhibitions  by  contemporary  art- 
ists in  Its  spacious  galleries.  The  ex- 
hibitions are  given  monthly  from  Octo- 
ber to  Jime,  dally  and  Sundays  from  1 
to  5  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  and  are 
open  to  the  public.  Outstanding  artists 
currently  exhibiting  in  the  museimi  con- 
duct forums  and  discussions  on  various 
phases  of  the  arts. 

The  Master  Institute  Building,  a  29- 
story  modem  structure,  is  situated  on 
one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Riverside 
Drive  in  New  York  City.  It  was  erected 
in  1929  and  has  always  had  as  a  basic 
purpose  the  expansion  of  the  educational 
program.  The  erection  of  the  building 
marked  a  new  step  in  adult  education 
by  combining  hving  quarters  and  cul- 
tural activities  under  the  same  roof. 
The  building  Is  an  architectural  land- 
mark of  New  York— the  first  to  use 
comer  windows. 

The  present  director  of  the  institute 
Is  Mrs.  Nettie  S.  Horch.  To  quote  an 
article  from  the  West  Side  Profile  of 
November  1960.  will  emphasize  my  feel- 
ing for  this  institution  and  Its  director: 
The  Master  Institute  of  United  Arts  adds 
an  air  of  distinction  to  our  West  Side.  Thia 
casla  of  culture  overlooks  picturesque  River- 
side Drive  near  103d  Street. 

Concentrated  under  Ita  roof  Is  a  wealth  of 
varied  entertainment.  A  satlsfled  reflecUon 
of  accomplishment  la  revealed  in  this  mod- 
ern center  and  continually  expanding  efforta 
are  being  made  to  enhance  lt«  offerings.  It 
Is  one  of  many  worthwhile  attractions  dot- 
ting an  impressive  area. 

The  Master  Theater,  in  the  building, 
affords  splendid  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents of  opera,  music,  dance,  and  drama 
for  expression  in  public  of  their  creative 
efforts.  The  theater  proper  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  286  and  is  fully  equipped 


It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  in- 
stitute is  a  nonprofit  organization,  and 
its  income  from  the  living  quarters  in 
the  building  goes  toward  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  museum  and  its  adult  edu- 
cation facilities. 

The  Master  Institute  of  United  Arts  ii 
a  prime  example  of  how  valuable  art  in- 
stitutes and  galleries  in  the  United  States 
have  proved  in  building  our  civilization. 
In  general,  collections  must  be  estab- 
lished to  be  enjoyed,  even  by  their  pos- 
sessors. They  represent  the  concrete 
efforts  of  devoted  patrons  to  share  their 
discoveries  with  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  art  of  collection  has  been  well  de- 
veloped at  the  institute,  and  all  Its  bene- 
factors have  joined  hands  to  give  us  an 
outstanding  artistic  heritage.  Public  ac- 
cess  to  stored  riches  has  been  generously 
provided.  Ideals  of  democracy  unques- 
tionably have  reacted  strongly  at  the 
Institute  where  the  educational  value 
is  paramount. 

It  has  been  said  that  museums  are 
education  With  this  sUtement,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  institute.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree.  Museimw  and  pallerles  exist  only 
to  further  education ,  they  can  be  neither 
provided,  maintained,  nor  utilised  with- 
out education.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  edu- 
cation is  the  preparation  for  living- 
living  the  good  and  complete  life. 

During  the  1920's  and  the  serious  de- 
pression which  followed  in  the  wake  of 
those  years  the  Master  Institute  offered 
Its  light  as  a  beacon  to  those  who 
labored  for  new  world  progress. 

It  is  more  than  significant  that  during 
the  1930'8  reports  of  all  branches  of  the 
institute  revealed  vast  progress  in  all 
directions.  The  students  of  all  Its  clas'^es 
remained  vividly  Interested.  Their  dis- 
cussions continued  to  be  animated  and 
profound.  The  atmosphere  of  beauty  in 
the  Institute  was  a  constant  source  of 
Inspiration. 

During  these  years  much  of  the  cul- 
ture in  our  way  of  life  of  necessity  was 
deserted  for  the  breadUnes.  The  insti- 
tute remained  a  beacon  to  a  way  of  life 
which  enriched  all  those  who  came  In 
contact  with  its  many  facets.  Through 
the  generosity  of  friends,  the  Master 
Institute  was  enabled  to  present  schol- 
arships in  Its  department  for  the  bUnd. 
etching  department,  a  scholarship  in  the 
name  of  Deems  Taylor,  the  vioUn  de- 
partment, and  one  to  a  South  American 
student.  Areas  covered  were  piano  vio- 
lin. ceUo.  voice,  harmony,  music  ap- 
preciation, composiUon.  counterpoint. 
orcliestration,  pedagogy,  dancing,  dra- 
matic expression,  painting,  etching, 
sculpture. 

In  November  1939.  the  late  Sol  Bloom, 
of  New  York,  who  formerly  represented 
the  congressional  district  which  I  now 
have  the  honor  to  serve,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  paid  tribute  to  the  promotion 
of  the  cultural  arts  in  New  York  City 
and  the  exhibitions  in  the  Riverside  Mu- 
seum. Master  Institute  of  United  Arts 
Inc.  I  would  like  to  recall  some  of  Con- 
gressman Bloom's  remarks,  which  are 
as  applicable  today  as  when  he  spoke  in 
1939: 

The  Riverside  Museum  has  become  a  vital 
part  of  the  city's  educational  and  cultural 
1U».     It  affords  ths  200,000  permanent  resl- 
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dents  of  ths  neighborhood,  the  students  of 
Coliunbia  College,  Barnard  OoUege,  Teachers 
CoUegs.  New  Toiic  UoiverBlty,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  visitors  to  Bivsrslde  Drive  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  for  the  study  and 
appreciation  of  oontemporary  American  and 
European  art  as  well  as  ancient  examples 
of  the  Par  Eastern  culture. 

It  Is  the  only  museum  of  its  kind  on  the 
upper  West  Side  of  Manhattan  and  supple- 
ments the  permanent  coUections  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  70th 
Street,  the  New  York  Historical  Society  at 
77th  Street,  the  Musevun  of  the  American  In- 
dian at  106th  Street,  and  the  Cloisters 
branch  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
at  190th  Street. 

The  principal  and  primary  purpose  of  the 
Riverside  Museum  is  to  encourage  contem- 
porary American  art  and  its  artists  by  hold- 
ing large  and  important  exhibitions  repre- 
sentative of  the  various  trends  in  painting 
and  sculpture  throughout  the  country,  as 
well  as  to  import  representative  collections 
of  merit  from  Kurope.  Asia,  and  the  Latin 
American  Republics.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  trustees  to  augment  the  permanent  col- 
lection of  the  museum  with  acquisitions  of 
outstanding  excellence  in  the  departments  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  the  graphic  arts. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  realise  that  In 
these  troubled  times  there  is  an  Institution 
that  not  only  serves  the  ciiltiu-al  needs  of 
the  community  but  endeavors  to  promote  in- 
ternational good  will  through  Its  diversified 
program  of  activities. 

XNTZSNATIONAL   EXHIBmONa 

The  museum  has  given  as  many  ex- 
hibitions as  any  museum  in  the  country. 
It  has  been  made  available,  always  at  a 
no-cost  basis,  to  groups  who  otherwise 
could  not  exhibit.  For  example,  in  the 
1920's  it  was  the  only  museum  which  ex- 
hibited abstract  art. 

The  museimi  is  the  first  to  present  a 
comprehensive  showing  of  Puerto  Rican 
art.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horch  personally  se- 
lected an  exhibition  of  paintings,  wood- 
cuts, and  ceramics  done  by  the  artists 
of  Puerto  Rico.  It  was  presented  in 
1957  to  show  the  cultural  activities  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  people,  and  II  artists 
were  invited  to  visit  New  York  City. 

In  1958  it  had  an  exhlbiUon  of  Lith- 
uanian art.  and  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  exhibition  was  the  then  Senator 
John  P.  Kennedy.  Stuart  Preston,  art 
critic  for  the  New  York  Times,  in  the 
issue  of  September  7.  1958,  had  this  to 
say  about  the  Riverside  Museum  exhibi- 
tion of  Lithuanian  art: 

This  year's  art  season  is  getting  off  to  an 
unusual  start.  Customarily,  its  arrival,  right 
after  Labor  Day.  is  heralded  by  a  flutter  of 
group  shows.  But  for  some  reason  that  tra- 
ditional order  of  procedure  has  been  set 
aside.  Most  galleries  are  still  closed.  The 
single  other  major  event  of  the  week  takes 
place  at  the  Riverside  Museum,  where  the 
first  Lithuanian  international  art  exhibi- 
tion gathers  together  work  in  various  me- 
diums by  contemporary  Lithuanian  artists, 
both  here  and  abroad. 

Its  breeding  ground,  having  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Lithuanian  art 
is  an  art  of  exile  which,  as  the  Riverside 
Museum's  exhibition  demonstrates,  still 
manages  to  cling,  consciously  nostalgic  or 
not,  to  Its  roots.  Most  of  the  artists  repre- 
sented here  studied  either  in  Prance  or  in 
this  country  but.  on  the  whole,  their  work 
has  a  flavor  that  can  only  be  considered 
national.  This  flavor,  a  literary  one,  takes 
the  form  of  a  poetic  apprehension  of  hu- 
man and  nonhuman  forces.  It  turns  away 
from  abstraction  to  illustrate,  humorously 
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or  unhappUy.  the  world  and  its  ways,  and 
always  with  a  certain  sense  of  uneasiness. 
In  these  respects  one  must  remember  that 
the  two  best  known  Lithuanian-born  arUsts 
are  Soutine  and  Ben  Shahn. 

Lithuanian  artists  appear  to  be  particu- 
larly strong  as  prlntmakers  and  the  graphic 
arts  make  up  the  best  single  department  in 
the  present  show. 

Another  example  of  art  from  another 
country  was  the  exhibition  of  Bin  Hod 
artists — now  a  leading  Israel  art  move- 
ment— consisting  of  paintings  and 
graphics  of  the  Ein  Hod  artists'  village 
in  Israel.  The  vision  and  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  its  founder.  Marcel  Janco.  trans- 
formed a  deserted  village  into  a  vital 
art  colony.  Ein  Hod.  situated  in  the 
Carmel  Hills,  overlooking  the  sea.  is  a 
self-governing,  integrated  village  where 
approximately  70  artists  of  different 
backgrounds  live  and  work. 

Mrs.  Nettie  S.  Horch,  director  of 
Riverside  Museum,  selected  the  exhibit 
of  Ein  Hod  works  during  a  visit  to  Israel, 
in  collaboration  with  a  Jury  from  the 
village.  The  exhibition  at  Riverside 
Museum  represented  the  best  examples 
by  the  younger  Israel  artists  who  are 
creating  their  own  art  medium  and  ex- 
pression out  of  their  experience  in  that 
dynamic,  new  democracy. 

Another  example  of  the  museum's 
contribution  to  international  good  will 
was  Its  exhibit  in  1940  of  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  wholeheartedly 
supported  this  exhibit  and  said  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  museum  catalog: 

All  cultural  efforts  to  promote  the  mutual 
understanding  of  the  Americas  have  my  in- 
terest and  hearty  support. 

It  is  appropriate  to  say  a  further  word 
about  some  of  the  other  aspects  of  the 
institute.  For  example,  the  theater  has 
made  possible  numerous  community 
meetings.  Also  it  has  made  possible 
many  fine  cultural  events.  Various  na- 
tional groups  have  presented  programs 
of  their  native  dances  and  songs. 

*imi.T    SDT7CATION 

One  of  the  most  impressive  aspects  of 
the  institute  is  Its  excellent  adult  edu- 
cation program.  Classes  in  the  arts, 
dancing,  singing,  painting — aH  con- 
ducted at  nominal  cost — and  lectures 
open  to  the  public  give  to  the  partici- 
pants remarkable  avenues  of  education. 

The  emphasis  upon  adult  education, 
from  the  roots  of  culture  of  the  insti- 
tute. Is  of  tremendous  benefit  to  human- 
ity. The  attendance  has  been  large,  but 
has  by  no  means  been  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  splendid  staff  and  ^e  fa- 
cilities of  the  museum  to  handle.  The 
subject  matter  of  the  lectures,  the  semi- 
nars, the  forums,  the  concerts,  and  the 
entire  school  department  is  completely 
planned  and  skillfully  presented.  The 
general  lecture  program  is  well  devel- 
oped. The  resources  of  the  museum 
give  the  visual  side  of  the  educational 
work  meaningful  stature. 

The  educational  relationship  that  ex- 
ists between  the  museimi  and  the  public 
differs  from  that  of  other  institutions. 
It  is  national  for  the  museum  to  carry 
out  education  through  participation  by 
adults  in  cultural  activities.  The  con- 
cept of  self -organizing  groups  using  the 


facilities  and  the  contributions  of  the 
fine  staff  give  f undamoital  character  to 
the  school  department  and  to  the  adult 
education  department  of  the  institute. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
Master  Institute  is  recognized  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  New  York  State  and 
has  been  given  an  absolute  charter.  It 
is  one  of  the  very  few  private  institu- 
tions to  have  such  a  charter. 
coMicuNrrr  exnxwal 

A  rather  unusual  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  Master  Institute  might  bear  the 
title  of  "Community  Renewal."  and  the 
simple  facts  of  this  fascinating  story 
follow. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Master 
Institute  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  its  neighborhood.  By 
1959  urban  blight  had  spread  to  the 
museum's  front  door.  Many  deteriorated 
dwellings  were  to  be  foimd  within  a  few 
blocks.  At  that  time,  as  Democratic 
leader  of  the  area,  I  was  vitally  inter- 
ested in  stemming  the  spread  of  slums 
and.  along  with  the  Riverside  Democrats, 
had  been  urging  the  city  of  New  York 
to  initiate  a  pilot  neighborhood  conser- 
vation project  on  103d  Street.  We  were 
told  that  the  city  would  provide  a  variety 
of  special  services  if  funds  for  a  staff 
and  site  ofQce  could  be  raised. 

To  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the 
neighborhood  Louis  L.  Horch,  a  man  of 
vision  and  compassionate  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  the  community,  offered 
to  help.  The  city's  first  experimental 
neighborhood  conservation  progran^— 
the  Bloomingdale  conservation  project — 
was  bom.  It  was  approximately  2  years 
ago  that  Louis  L.  Horch  became  its  first 
chairman,  to  be  later  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Frank  Horch. 

The  Master  Institute  generously  put 
up  the  sum  of  $20,000  to  staff  the  neigh- 
borhood conservation  program,  which 
was  founded  on  the  principle  of  close 
cooperation  by  city  agencies  and  com- 
munity groups  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
slum  buildings  through  code  enforce- 
ment and  other  means.  The  city  took 
over  some  of  the  most  deteriorated  build- 
ings, and  social  services  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  community.  In  addition  to 
its  initial  contribution  of  $20,000,  the  in- 
stitute gave  an  additional  $25,000  and. 
at  the  same  time,  made  its  facilities 
available  to  the  entire  progrsmi. 

This  community  project  speaks  for 
itself  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Its  accom- 
plishments are  a  tribute  to  the  Master 
Institute  and  the  Horch  family — good 
neighbors  all. 

omciAL  RECocNxnoir 

In  October  1957,  the  Riverside  Mu- 
seum and  its  director  for  the  past  20 
years,  Mrs.  Nettie  S.  Horch,  were  honored 
by  the  city  of  New  York.  At  a  testi- 
monial meeting  at  the  museum  the  edu- 
cational aid  to  the  mayor  of  New  York 
City  presented  a  scroll  which  cited  Mrs. 
Horch  and  the  museum  for  their  "coop- 
eration with  artists'  associations,  their 
encouragement  of  our  American  artists, 
and  their  aid  in  the  cultural  education 
of  our  citizens  without  cost  to  the  city." 

As  the  40th  anniversary  of  this  un- 
usual Institution  approaches,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  recount  the  past  his- 
tory and  accomplishments  of  the  Master 
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Institute  of  United  Arts.  I  am  sure  that 
the  plans  envisioned  for  the  future  will 
meet  with  even  greater  success  under  the 
continued  guidance  of  Mrs.  Nettie  8. 
Horch. 


PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE  OPERA- 
TION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
MAJOR  FEDERAL  REGULATORY 
AGENCIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris!  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  and  I  feel  my  responsibility  to 
bring  to  the  House  a  progress  report  on 
the  operation  and  the  administration 
of  the  laws  provided  by  this  Congress  for 
the  major  Federal  regulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
some  year  or  more  ago  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce brought  to  this  House  the  first 
major  legislation  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  our  study  previous  to  that 
time,  I  advised  the  House  something  of 
the  recommendations  which  we  had 
made  and  something  of  the  considera- 
tion that  had  been  given  toward  improv- 
ing the  processes  of  the  major  regulatory 
agencies  that  so  vitally  affect  the  econ- 
omy and  the  welfare  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  I  therefore  decided 
to  take  this  time  to  give  this  report. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  to 
the  House  that  the  momentum  toward 
regulatory  agency  reform  has  continued 
unabated  during  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  many  of  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  recently  in 
the  operations  of  the  major  regulatory 
agencies  administering  statutes  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  The 
committee  is  charged  by  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  with  exercising  con- 
tinuous watchfulness  over  the  execution 
of  various  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, Federal  Trade  Commission,  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  Members  of  the  House  are  well 
aware  of  the  importance  to  our  economy 
and  well-being  of  our  people  of  effective 
regulation  of  certain  vital  industries.  We 
are  also  keenly  aware  of  the  great  public 
concern  that  has  been  generated  in  re- 
cent years  by  congressional  investiga- 
tions, private  studies,  and  by  such 
significant  messages  as  President  Ken- 
nedy's special  message  on  regulatory 
agencies. 

The  last  year  or  so  has  been  more 
fruitful  than  any  period  of  recent 
memory  in  putting  Into  effect  many  of 
the  recommendations  that  have  been 
made  as  the  result  of  hard  and  careful 
study  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  agencies.  Not  only  has  legislation 
been  enacted  in  this  session  of  Congress 
and  the  last,  to  provide  for  greater  efB- 
ciency  and  more  rapid  dispatch  of  agency 
business,  but  the  agencies,  on  their  own 
initiative,  have  taken  important  action 


to  achieve  these  goals  where  such  action 
was  within  their  statutory  powers. 

At  this  appropriate  time  I  want  to  out- 
line for  you  the  more  noteworthy  of  the 
changes  that  have  been  made.  Before 
I  begin  to  consider  each  agency  in  turn. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  more  general 
comments. 

Early  in  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  established  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Regulatory  Agen- 
cies pursuant  to  a  recommendation  in 
the  final  report  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislative  Oversight  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  on  January  3,  1961. 
Generally,  the  purposes  of  the  subcom- 
mittee are  to  keep  itself  informed  as  to 
current  and  future  agency  problems,  to 
maintain  continuing  liaison  with  the 
respective  agencies,  and  to  make  studies 
and  recommendations  to  the  parent 
committee  respecting  improvements  in 
agency  operations. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  mention 
the  Communications  Act  amendments 
which  became  effective  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  These  amendments  are  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  hearings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Legislative  Oversight 
Subcommittee,  and  they  make  several 
vital  changes  in  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  Among  these  are:  First,  prohi- 
bition of  deceptive  practices  with  respect 
to  quiz  shows  and  other  purportedly  in- 
tellectual contests;  second,  strengthen- 
ing of  the  disclosure  provisions  of  the  act 
to  combat  the  "payola"  problem;  third, 
abolition  of  the  honorarium  provision 
which,  the  committee  believed,  put  Com- 
missioners in  an  untenable  confiict-of- 
interest  position;  fourth,  granting  to  the 
Commission  authority  to  issue  broadcast 
station  licenses  for  terms  of  less  than 
3  years  where  appropriate:  fifth,  the 
requirement  that  licensees  give  local  no- 
tice of  the  filing  of  their  applications  for 
renewal  and  that  local  hearings  on  the 
application  may  be  required  where  the 
Commission  deems  appropriate;  and 
finally,  sixth,  a  strengthening  of  the 
Commission's  authority  to  prohibit  pay- 
offs among  license  applicants  imless 
specified  criteria  are  met. 

To  return  to  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  on  April  13,  1961.  President 
Kennedy  submitted  to  the  Congress  his 
special  message  on  regulatory  agencies. 
setting  forth,  among  other  things,  his 
intention  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  cer- 
tain reorganization  plans  pursuant  to 
the  procedures  established  under  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949,  as  extended  in 
the  present  session.  In  April  and  May, 
reorganization  plans  affecting  the  SEC. 
FCC.  CAB,  and  FTC  were  transmitted  to 
Congress. 

Much  of  the  attention  of  the  new  sub- 
committee and  of  the  parent  committee 
has  been  devoted  to  consideration  of 
these  plans  and  how  they  would  affect 
the  agencies  concerned. 

You  will  recall  that  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2,  with  respect  to  the  FCC,  was 
defeated  in  this  House  with  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  on  June  15. 

You  will  recall  that  plan  No.  1,  deal- 
ing with  the  SEC,  was  defeated  in  the 
same  way  in  the  other  body  on  June  21. 

The  reorganization  plans  for  the  CAB 
and  PTC  were  allowed  to  become  effec- 


tive and  became  effective  on  July  3  and 
July  9,  respectively. 

While  the  Subcommittee  on  Regula- 
toiy  Agencies  determined  that  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  2.  the  FCC  plan,  was  in 
certain  respects  defective,  it  was  my  be- 
lief and  that  of  other  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  important  objectives  of 
the  plan  should  be  embodied  in  legisla- 
tion. Accordingly,  from  May  until  late 
in  August  the  parent  committee  and  the 
Regulatory  Agencies  Subcommittee  and 
their  staffs  worked  in  collaboration  with 
the  FCC  to  devise  legislation  that  would 
achieve  the  basic  aims  of  plan  No.  2 
while  eliminating  those  features  of  the 
plan  found  objectionable.  Similar  work 
was  done  in  the  other  body,  and  a  bill  to 
facilitate  the  prompt  and  orderly  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  the  FCC  became 
law  as  Public  Law  87-192  on  August  31, 
1961. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion went  beyond  the  scope  and  purposes 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  It  made 
basic  changes,  which  I  shall  mention  in 
more  detail  later,  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  Commission  functions  in  cases  of 
adjudication. 

While  no  reorganization  plan  dealing 
with  the  ICC  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Congress,  we  have  enacted  legislation, 
signed  by  the  President  on  September 
14,  just  last  week,  which  provides  the 
capstone  for  that  Commission's  program 
of  delegation  of  functions  to  employee 
boards.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
this  new  act  when  I  discuss  the  ICC's  re- 
cent activities. 

The  other  body  has  passed  a  bill,  8. 
2135,  which  would  add  fiexibility  to  the 
operations  of  the  SEC  comparable  to 
that  which  was  sought  in  the  defeated 
reorganization  plan.  That  bill  has  very 
recently  been  referred  to  our  committee. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
differences  between  the  Congress  and  the 
President  on  individual  reorganization 
plans,  there  is,  I  think,  considerable 
agreement  about  the  evils  to  be  remedied 
and  the  administrative  and  regulatory 
goals  to  be  achieved.  Differences  over 
methods  should  not  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  have  certain  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  the  operations  of 
these  independent  regulatory  agencies. 
As  the  final  report  of  the  Legislative 
Oversight  Subcommittee — House  Report 
No.  2238.  86th  Congress.  2d  session. 
1960— stated: 

It  Is  recognized  that  effective  reform  of 
the  administrative  process  requires  teamwork 
between  the  Executive  and  Congress.  In  a 
time  when  united  national  effort  Is  needed 
more  than  ever  before  In  our  history  to  Im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  our  constitutional 
system  of  Government,  It  would  be  tragic  to 
have  a  conflict  develop  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  Congress  over  the  question  of  which 
branch  has  supreme  control  over  the  Federal 
agencies.  In  this  field  It  must  be  recognized 
that  the  agencies  exercise  powers  delegated 
to  them  by  Congress  and  that  Congress  has 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  super- 
vising and  overseeing  their  operations.  It 
must  also  be  recognized  that  the  ExecuUve 
has  the  constitutional  responsibility  of  see- 
ing to  the  faithful  performance  of  the  laws. 
Including  the  laws  creating  and  defining  the 
activities  of  the  agencies.  Morevoer.  the 
President  has  the  power  of  appointment  and 
budget    control.    Enlightened    self-Interest 
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reqiiires  that  these  legislative  and  executive 
powers  and  respanslbllltles  not  be  exercised 
aa  though  they  are  In  watertight  cocnpart- 
meuts.  Each  impinges  upon  the  other  and 
an  accommodation  must  be  made  whereby 
the  executive  and  legislative  powers  are  har- 
moniously exercised  in  the  same  direction; 
namely,  the  Just,  speedy,  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  for  the  benefit  of  the 
national  public  knteraet. 

Throughout  the  period  I  have  been 
discussing,  there  has  been  liaison  be- 
tween Interested  committees  of  Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch,  and  the 
agencies. 

We  have  tried  to  keep  our  eyes  on  the 
Important  goals  to  be  reached. 

We  have  tried  to  avoid  being  bogged 
down  over  petty  disagreements  as  to 
method.  I  believe  that  the  restUts  of 
this  spirit  of  afx^ommodation  and  team- 
work have  been,  on  the  whole,  impres- 
sive, and  I  hope  that  we  can  continue  to 
exercise  our  respective  responsibilities 
In  accomplishing  the  large  volume  of  yet 
imflnlshed  business  in  this  field. 

I  now  want  to  proceed  to  a  more 
s];>eclfic  discussion  of  some  of  the  actual 
changes  made  by  the  agencies  them- 
selves. 

In  its  report  to  the  85th  Congress 
dated  January  3,  1959,  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Oversight  rec- 
ommended that  each  agency  designate 
individual  commissioners  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  preparation  of  the 
decisions  or  opinions  of  the  agency. 
Some  agencies.  Including  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  have  traditionally 
followed  this  practice.  Most  of  the 
agencies  with  which  we  have  been  con- 
cerned, however,  had  adopted  the  so- 
called  institutional  decision  whereby 
decisions  were  Issued  in  the  name  of  the 
agency  as  a  whole.  The  committee  felt 
that  the  mediocre  and  inconsistent  de- 
cisions all  too  common  in  some  agencies 
were  traceable  to  this  diffusion  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  committee  believed 
that  a  sense  of  personal  resf>onsibility 
for  decisions  on  the  part  of  agency  mem- 
bers would  go  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting that  defect.  I  might  add  that 
many  other  students  of  the  administra- 
tive process  have  agreed  with  the  sub- 
committee's views  in  this  respect. 

It  ts  gratifying,  therefore,  to  report 
that  of  the  six  major  Commissions  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  only  one  to  date 
has  not  yet  adopted  the  practice  of  indi- 
vidual Commissioner  responsibility  for 
preparation  of  Commission  decisions — 
at  least  in  major  contested  cases.  The 
exception  is  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  and  I  am  advised  that 
that  Commission  has  the  matter  under 
study  and  may  well  adopt  this  salutary 
reform  in  the  near  future. 

The  second  principal  type  of  reform 
which  has  taken  place  in  recent  months, 
and  this  is  a  tjrpe  of  reform  strongly  rec- 
ommended by  President  Kennedy  in  his 
message  of  April  13,  is  the  relief  of 
agency  members  from  concern  with 
minor,  relatively  unimportant  matters  so 
that  they  may  direct  their  time  and 
energies  to  matters  of  major  Importance. 
There  is  no  reason  why  agency  members, 
appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  should  be  burled 
under  a  mass  of  detailed  work  of  a  minor 


nature  wiilch  can  be  done  Just  as  effec- 
tively and  without  sacrUUdng  fairness  by 
smaller  units  of  subordinates  within  the 
agencies. 

The  reorganization  plans  and  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  accomplishing  similar  pur- 
poses embody  the  principle  of  authoriz- 
ing agencies  to  delegate  certain  of  their 
functions  to  panels  of  agency  members, 
individual  members,  or  responsible  staff 
personnel. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  some  of 
these  new  procedures  may  not  work  out 
as  well  as  is  now  hoped,  but  the  system 
of  delegation,  surrounded  with  adequate 
safeguards,  seems  to  me  preferable  to 
the  alternative  of  adding  to  the  size  of 
an  agency  every  time  its  workload  shows 
a  significant  Increase.  Our  booming 
population,  the  rapidity  of  technological 
advance,  and  many  other  factors  have 
added  dramatically  to  the  workload  of 
our  major  regulatory  agencies.  It  is  up 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Executive — 
through  its  budget  control — as  well  as 
to  the  agencies  themselves  to  insure  that 
the  resulting  delays  do  not  end  in  a  com- 
plete breakdown  of  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess. Accordingly,  our  committee  has 
given  the  foregoing  reforms  our  support. 

On  June  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  1961,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce held  hearings  on  H.R.  14,  a  biU 
to  promote  the  efQcient,  fair,  and  inde- 
pendent operation  of  the  CAB,  FCC, 
FPC.  FTC,  ICC,  and  SEC.  ILR.  14  Is 
ultimately  an  outgrowth  of  a  recom- 
mendation in  the  final  report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Oversight. 
A  substantially  Identical  bill— H.R. 
12731 — had  been  reported  favorably  by 
the  full  committee  in  the  86th  Congress 
but  no  further  action  was  taken  on  It. 

I  want  now  to  mention  certain  addi- 
tional steps  that  have  been  taken,  mostly 
by  the  agencies  themselves,  toward 
greater  managerial  efficiency. 

Cim,   AZBONAUnCS  BOABD 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  pursuant 
to  authority  granted  it  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3,  is  now  in  the  process  of  pre- 
paring regulations  looking  toward  dele- 
gation of  certain  Board  work  in  non- 
hearing  matters  and  in  certain  hearing 
matters  in  the  economic  and  safety 
fields. 

In  addition,  under  its  existing  statu- 
tory authority,  the  Board  has  strength- 
ened the  role  of  the  Executive  Director 
In  Improving  procedures  and  expedit- 
ing the  Board's  work. 

It  has  created  a  new  Planning  Office 
imder  the  Executive  Director  to  aid  in 
developing  substantive  and  procedural 
policy. 

It  has  established  two  new  bureaus:  a 
Bureau  of  Economic  Regulation  and  a 
Bureau  of  International  Affairs,  to  re- 
place the  Bureau  of  Air  Operations.  The 
aim  here  is  to  achieve  more  effective 
regulation  in  certain  areas  of  growing 
imE>ortance — for  example,  commercial 
rate  matters,  licensing  and  carrier  agree- 
ment activities,  and  negotiation  of  bi- 
lateral air  agreements. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  adoption 
by  the  Board  of  the  practice  of  assigning 
opinion  writing  responsibility  to  indi- 
vidual Board  members. 

In  addition,  the  Botu-d  has  set  up  a 
Procedures  Committee  consisting  of  the 


Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Begu- 
laticm,  the  General  Counsel,  the  Chief 
Hearing  Examiner,  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Enforcement. 

The  Board  has  supervised  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Practitlcmers'  Advisory 
Committee  c(Hnposed  of  practitioners 
representing  every  type  of  interest  af- 
fected by  the  Board.  The  Procedures 
Committee  and  the  Practitioners'  Ad- 
visory Committee  are  currently  working 
together  to  reexamine  Board  procedures 
and  to  explore  possible  Improvements. 

The  Board  has  established  an  Office 
of  Community  Relations  whose  purp>ose 
is  to  provide  greater  informality  in  re- 
lations between  the  Board  and  communi- 
ties served  by  regulated  carriers  with  a 
view  toward  better  service. 

Finally,  the  Board  has  directed  the 
preparation  of  a  monthly  internal  man- 
agement report  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing itself  Informed  of  the  exact  status 
of  pending  business  and  thus  of  more 
efficiently  attacking  its  workload. 

FEDERAL    AVIATTON    ACENCT 

Some  time  ago  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  arranged 
for  a  special  task  force  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  Agency's  regulatory  and  mi- 
forcement  activities  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Administrator  for 
improvement  of  the  Ag^cy's  organiza- 
tion and  procedures.  The  report  of  this 
group  Is  expected  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  tall 
antenna  towers  concerning  which  there 
was  some  conflict  between  the  FAA  and 
the  Federal  Commimlcatlons  Commis- 
sion, It  is  gratifjring  to  know  that  these 
two  agencies  have  reached  an  agreement 
on  measures  to  insure  coordination  of 
their  respective  statutory  responsibili- 
ties in  this  area.  This  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  progress  which  can  be 
made  as  a  result  of  cooperative  effort. 

In  addition,  the  Administrator  has  re- 
cently annotmced  that  the  Agency's 
safety  rules,  many  of  them  inherited 
from  earlier  agencies  and  many  of  them 
out  of  date,  will  be  simplified  and  codi- 
fied. Obsolete  rules  wUl  be  eliminated 
and  the  Agency's  intention  Is  to  write 
the  new  rules  in  language  which  can 
be  understood  by  those  affected.  I  hope 
the  Agency  will  be  able  to  achieve  these 
aims.  If  so,  other  agencies  could  well 
profit  by  the  exan^ple. 

FEDERAL   COMMUNICATIONS   COMMISSION 

As  I  mentioned  earlier.  Public  Law  87- 
192,  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  prompt  and 
orderly  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
became  effective  Augtist  31,  1961.  It 
amends  the  Commimlcatlons  Act  of  1934 
to  permit  the  Commission  to  delegate 
certain  review  functions  to  a  panel  of 
Commissioners,  an  individual  Commis- 
sioner, or  a  three-man  employee  board. 
Further  review  by  the  Commission  is 
made  discretionary.  It  Is  believed  that 
these  changes  in  the  act  will  not  only 
expedite  the  handling  of  the  Commis- 
sion's tremendous  workload  but  will  en- 
able the  Commissioners  to  devote  much 
more  of  their  time  to  matters  of  major 
importance,  such  as  the  spectrum  allo- 
cation problem  and  the  establishment 
of  a  communications  satellite  system. 
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Another  amendment  will  enable  the 
Commission's  Office  of  Opinions  and  Re- 
view to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Commission  on  pending  matters,  thus 
removing  a  statutory  inhibition  which 
had  proved  wasteful  and  inefficient. 

Still  another  amendment  will  ];>ermit 
the  Commission  to  avail  itself  of  the 
services  of  trained  personnel  in  the  Of- 
fice of  General  Counsel  and  the  Office 
of  Chief  Engineer  in  cases  where  such 
personnel  have  not  engaged  in  prose- 
cuting or  investigating  functions.  The 
new  act  thus  repeals  certain  of  the  re- 
strictive 1952  amendments  to  the  Com- 
munications Act  and  returns  the  FCC 
to  the  standards  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  which  governs  all  other 
agencies. 

The  Commission  is  proceeding  cau- 
tiously in  exercising  the  new  authority 
given  it  by  these  amendments. 

I  believe  that  this  authority  will  prove 
to  be  extremely  helpful  in  improving 
both  the  efficiency  and  the  quality  of  the 
Commission's  work. 

FBOKKAL   POWXB    COMMISSION 

I  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  one  of  the 
agencies  which  this  year  adopted  the 
practice  of  assigning  to  individual  Com- 
missioners the  responsibility  for  the 
preparation  of  Commission  opinions  in 
major  contested  cases. 

Recently  the  Commission  made  a 
nimiber  of  significant  organizational 
changes.  It  transferred  all  electric  rate 
regulatory  functions  from  the  former 
Bureau  of  Rates  and  Gas  Certificates  to 
the  Bureau  of  Power,  and  it  changed  the 
designation  of  the  Bureau  of  Rates  and 
Gas  Certificates  to  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
tural Gas.  Thus  all  natural  gas  regu- 
latory functions  have  been  separated 
from  all  electric  regulatory  functions. 
The  Commission  will  now  be  able 
through  the  new  Bureau  of  Natural  Gas 
to  give  its  undivided  attention  to  deal- 
ing with  the  mounting  backlog  of  natu- 
ral gas  pipeline  and  independent  pro- 
ducer rate  filings  and  rate  cases.  In  the 
electrical  field  the  combination  of  all 
electric  power  regulatory  functions  un- 
der one  biureau  should  facilitate  program 
planning  and  control. 

These  kinds  of  changes  are  long  over- 
due and  have  been  recommended  time 
and  again. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  has  re- 
designated the  Office  of  Chief  Account- 
ant as  the  Office  of  Accounting  and 
Finance  and  transferred  the  functions 
relating  to  power  reports  to  the  Bureau 
of  Power,  where  in  my  opinion  they 
properly  belong. 

Finally,  the  Commission  has  estab- 
lished a  separate  Office  of  Economics, 
reporting  directly  to  the  Commission. 
This  Office  was  formerly  a  division  of  the 
old  Office  of  Chief  Accountant.  My  un- 
derstanding Is  that  its  functions  will 
take  on  new  importance,  and  I  might 
add  that  there  is  no  small  need  for  ac- 
curate information  as  to  the  economic 
effects  of  regulation  in  the  electrical  in- 
dustry and  particularly  in  the  rapidly 
growing  natural  gas  industry. 

FEDERAL    TKADE    COMMISSION 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  4,  affecting 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  became 


effective  on  July  9.  1961.  At  the  present 
time  the  Commission  is  studying  ways 
and  means  in  which  the  authority 
granted  by  the  reorganization  plan  can 
most  effectively  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  that  plan. 

Prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  the  plan, 
however,  the  Commission  made  extensive 
internal  changes  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  useful  not  only  in  speeding  up  the 
Commission's  activities  but  in  making 
the  work  of  the  Commission's  staff  more 
effective  and  responsible. 

The  FTC  has  abolished  the  old  Bureaus 
of  Investigation  and  Litigation.  In  their 
stead  it  has  substituted  a  bureau  to 
handle  antimerger  and  other  restraint- 
of-trade  matters  and  a  bureau  to  han- 
dle false  advertising  and  other  decep- 
tive practice  matters.  As  of  this  change, 
a  single  senior  attorney  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  processing  of  each  case  from 
its  inception  through  its  conclusion. 
Formerly,  cases  at  the  Commission  were 
bounced  from  the  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion to  the  Bureau  of  Litigation  and 
handled  by  individuals  in  those  respec- 
tive bureaus.  It  is  the  Commission's 
hope  that  having  the  same  individual 
ride  herd  on  a  case  from  the  beginning 
will  go  far  to  cut  down  the  time  re- 
quired for  dockets  to  work  their  way 
through  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  has  also  created  a 
bureau  to  supervise  the  activities  of  field 
investigators  located  in  the  Commission's 
10  field  offices. 

A  separate  bureau  has  been  created  to 
police  the  textile  and  fur  labeling 
statutes. 

Still  another  new  bureau  has  been  or- 
ganized within  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel  to  negotiate  consent  orders,  a 
function  which  had  previously  been  per- 
formed by  the  Office  of  Hearing  Exam- 
iners. It  is  anticipated  that  this  trans- 
fer of  functions  will  enable  examiners  to 
devote  more  of  their  time  to  the  hearing 
of  cases  and  to  the  preparation  of  de- 
cisions. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
since  the  beginning  of  this  year  has 
moved  dramatically  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  it  disposes  of  its  enor- 
mous workload. 

Review  by  the  full  Commission  is  now 
limited  to:  First,  matters  of  "general 
transportation  importance";  second, 
proceedings  in  which  a  division  of  the 
Commission  reverses  or  modifies  an  ex- 
aminer's recommended  report;  and  third, 
proceedings  in  which  a  division  makes 
the  initial  decision. 

It  has  reduced  its  paperwork  burden 
by  reducing,  from  15  to  7,  the  number  of 
copies  of  most  petitions  required  to  be 
filed. 

It  has  added  to  the  4  employee  boards 
existing  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
12  new  employee  boards.  The  Commis- 
sion estimates  that  these  boards  will  be 
able  to  handle  some  28,000  nonhearing 
matters  a  year.  These  matters  include 
carrier  consolidations,  issuance  of  securi- 
ties, construction  of  railroad  lines,  safety 
devices,  and  many  others. 

The  Commission  has  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  its  divisions  from  4  to  3. 


Many  Important  executive  and  admin- 
istrative duties,  including  appointment 
and  supervision  of  most  f>ersonnel.  as- 
signment of  personnel  to  various  tasks, 
and  exp>enditure  of  funds,  have  been  del- 
egated by  the  Commission  to  the  Chair- 
man. 

An  office  of  Vice  Chairman  has  been 
created  to  assist  the  Chairmar.  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  The  Com- 
mission has  delegated  to  the  Vice  Chair- 
man the  authority  and  duty  to  insti- 
tute Investigations. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Inquiry 
and  Compliance  has  been  granted  by  the 
Commission  broad  authority  to  institute 
civil  injunction  proceedings  involving 
rail,  motor,  and  water  carriers,  oil  pipe- 
lines, and  freight  forwarders.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Commission's  enforce- 
ment and  compliance  responsibilities  will 
be  carried  out  much  more  effectively  in 
this  way. 

Finally,  the  ICC  has  joined  most  of 
the  other  agencies  in  assigning  responsi- 
bility for  preparation  of  opinions  to  in- 
dividual Commissioners. 

In  addition  to  the  employee  boards  for 
nonhearing  cases  that  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  under  its  exist- 
ing authority,  the  Commission  sought 
additional  legislation  to  enable  it  to 
create  employee  boards  to  review  excep- 
tions to  the  recommended  reports  of  ex- 
aminers in  cases  where  hearings  have 
been  held.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  until  this  month  required  that  such 
exceptions  be  considered  by  a  division 
of  Commissioners.  On  September  14, 
1961,  Public  Law  87-247  was  signed  by 
the  President.  This  is  the  legislation  I 
referred  to  earlier.  The  new  act  is  an 
amendment  to  section  17  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  create  employee  boards 
to  review  exceptions.  The  Commission 
estimates  that  with  this  new  authority 
3  Commissioners  will  be  relieved  of  the 
work  of  reviewing  some  1,600  hearing 
cases  a  year  and  will  thereby  be  able  to 
devote  a  greater  r>ortion  of  their  time  to 
more  important  matters. 

SECURrriES    and     KXCHANCB     COMMISSION 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion is  another  of  those  which  earlier 
this  year  adopted  the  practice  of  assign- 
ing responsibility  for  preparation  of 
opinions  to  individual  Commissioners. 

It  s  my  understanding  that  the  Com- 
mission is  studying  a  recommendation 
contained  in  the  report  of  Booz.  Allen 
b  Hamilton,  management  consultants, 
that  it  lodge  the  present  enforcement 
and  compliance  functions  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Trading  and  Exchanges  and  the 
Division  of  Corporate  Regulation  in  two 
new  bodies — an  Enforcement  Division 
and  a  Compliance  Division. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  legisla- 
tion now  pending  in  Congress  which 
would  authorize  the  SEC  to  delegate 
certain  of  its  functions  in  much  the  same 
manner  contemplated  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  which  was  defeated  in  the 
other  body. 

Also  worthy  of  mention  is  the  forth- 
coming investigation  of  the  Nations 
security  exchanges  and  over-the-coun- 
ter markets  which  has  recently  been 
authorized  by  Congress.    In  view  of  the 
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importance  to  our  free  economy  of  these 
delicate  financial  institutions,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  Investigation  be  con- 
ducted not  only  with  thoroughness  but 
with  intelligence  and  scrupulous  fairness. 
The  committee  will  be  taking  an  active 
interest  in  that  investigation. 

CONCLUSION 

The  encouraging  developments  Just 
outlined  have  involved  primarily  the  or- 
ganizational and  procedural  asptects  of 
the  regulatory  agencies.  As  I  have  sug- 
gested, much  still  remains  to  be  done  in 
those  areas.  It  is  obviously  desirable 
that  the  agencies  function  as  efficiently 
and  effectively  as  possible. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  proce- 
dural and  organizational  issues  are  close- 
ly intertwined  with  matters  of  substance. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  what  the 
agencies  must  do,  in  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove how  they  do  it. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Oversight  was  created  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  the  Congress  and  the 
agencies  of  the  need  for  corrective  action 
with  respect  to  the  laws  and  their  en- 
forcement. The  apathetic,  indifferent 
manner  in  which  certain  laws  had  been 
administered  by  some  agencies  is  now 
a  matter  of  record.  Following  any  such 
period  of  ferment  and  upheaval  must 
come  a  period  of  relative  calm — a  time 
for  taking  stock,  a  time  to  consider  new 
approaches  and  to  chart  new  courses  of 
action.  The  past  few  months  have  been 
such  a  period. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Regula- 
tory Agencies.  I  pledge  to  this  House 
that  our  efforts  to  bring  about  further 
improvements,  not  only  in  organization 
and  procedure  of  these  agencies  but  in 
the  substance  of  economic  regulation, 
will  be  carried  forward  in  the  months 
and  years  to  come.  To  illustrate  from 
one  field  only,  the  regulation  of  broad- 
casting, the  committee  will  have  for  its 
consideration  in  the  next  session  such 
thorny  problems  as  the  VHF-UHF  de- 
intermixture  and  clear  channel  prob- 
lems, network  regulation,  and  control 
of  trafficking  in  broadcast  station 
licenses. 

The  committee  also  has  before  it  for 
consideration  in  the  next  session  a  num- 
ber of  measures  designed  to  cope  with 
our  national  transportation  crisis.  Con- 
gress long  ago  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  development,  coordination,  and 
preservation  of  a  national  transporta- 
tion system  by  water,  by  highway,  by 
rail,  and  by  other  means.  No  Member 
of  the  House  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
essential  importance  of  finding  solutions 
to  the  bewildering  array  of  problems 
confronting  oui*  railroads,  air  carriers, 
motor  carriers,  and  other  modes  of 
transportation.  Studies  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  now  in  progress  by  other 
committees  of  Congress,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  industry  groups,  and 
others.  The  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  intends  to  do  Its 
full  share  in  the  great  cooperative  ef- 
fort to  make  our  transportation  system 
one  of  which  Americans  can  be  proud. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  re- 
port to  you  the  encouraging  progress 


that  has  been  made  with  respect  to  these 
Federal  regulatory  agencies.  But  while 
we  may  take  great  satisfaction  in  the 
advances  of  the  past  few  months,  we 
must  always  remember  that  our  job  is 
never  done.  As  a  wise  man  said  long 
ago:  "The  day  is  short  and  the  task  is 
great.  It  is  not  incumbent  upon  thee  to 
complete  the  whole  work,  but  neither 
art  thou  free  to  neglect  it." 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  has  done  such  a  magnificent 
job  with  us  on  the  committee  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  o];^x)rtunity  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
on  the  work  he  has  done  and  especially 
on  the  outstanding  work  he  has  done 
with  the  regulatory  agencies. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee for  10  years.  In  my  opinion  the 
legislative  accomplishments  this  year 
were  greater  than  any  other  year  since 
I  have  been  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  work  that 
the  Legislative  Oversight  Committee  did 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  contributed  much  to  the  op- 
eration of  our  regulatory  Commissions. 
As  a  result  of  this  investigation  the  op- 
eration of  these  Commissions  have  been 
greatly  improved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  the  work  that  the 
chairman  is  doing  to  further  improve 
the  operation  of  these  Commissions  is 
something  that  needs  to  be  done.  It  is 
a  thankless  task.  I  want  to  say  again, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee is  doing  an  outstanding  job  as 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Oversight 
Committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  want  to  thank  him  and  all  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  co- 
operation and  splendid  work  that  has 
been  done  in  this  field,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  say  that  we  have  done  some 
things  that  were  needed.  Our  objec- 
tive was  to  find  inadequacies  in  the  law 
and  see  how  we  might  improve  and 
strengthen  these  agencies.  We  have 
done  a  great  deal  in  this  field,  and  they 
have  done  a  lot.  Everyone  is  bending 
their  efforts  to  the  Job  to  be  done.  I 
am  very  pleased  with  the  results  that 
have  been  accomplished  thus  far;  the 
administration  of  these  laws  by  all  of  the 
agencies  is  being  carried  out  now,  quite 
effectively  and  the  efforts  are  being  made 
to  really  do  a  tremendous  Job  for  the 
people,  as  they  were  supposed  to  do 
imder  the  law. 


DR.   FRANK  L.   BOYDEN,   OF  DEER- 
FIELD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  colleague. 


the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  LMr. 
McCormack]  be  given  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  immediately 
following  my  discussion  here. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  close  friend  and 
much-admired  constituent,  Dr.  Fi'ank  L. 
Boyden,  of  Deerfield  Academy.  My  as- 
sociation with  Dr.  Boyden  over  the  past 
years  has  more  than  confirmed  to  me 
the  excellent  reputation  he  enjoys  not 
only  in  New  England,  but  throughout  the 
educational  world.  For  60  years,  the  re- 
spected headmaster  of  Deerfield  Acad- 
emy has  worked  unrelentingly  on  a  most 
dynamic  research  project.  A  citation 
presented  to  the  headmaster  by  Yale 
University  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  aptly  de- 
scribed this  project  as  "research  Into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  youth." 

To  be  sure,  few  educators  in  the  Na- 
tion today  are  able  to  look  back  on  such 
an  accomplished,  event-filled  career  as 
can  Dr.  Frank  Boyden.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  much -traveled  author,  John 
Gunther,  chose  his  friend,  Deerfleld's 
headmaster,  as  "The  Most  Unforgettable 
Character  I've  Met"  in  his  contribution 
to  that  popular  Reader's  Digest  feature 
in  1951. 

When  this  native  of  our  State  came  to 
Deerfield  from  Amherst  College  in  1902. 
he  little  knew  what  a  significant  part  he 
was  to  play  in  the  education  of  boys  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  years  ahead. 
Actually,  his  explicit  intention  was  a  2- 
year  teaching  position  at  Deerfield  sim- 
ply to  earn  enough  money  to  enter  law 
school  and  eventually  to  seek  a  political 
career.  This  2-year  sojourn,  however, 
was  to  extend  into  a  lifelong  career 
building  what  is  now  one  of  America's 
great  Independent  preparatory  schools. 
At  the  time  of  his  arriving,  Frank  Boy- 
den served  as  principal  and  only  faculty 
member  for  the  entire  enrollment  of  14 
students  in  an  already  outdated  struc- 
ture. The  school  was  a  4-year  "acad- 
emy" founded  by  the  community's  citi- 
zens in  1797,  and  it  had  fallen  into  con- 
siderable disrepair.  There  was  only  one 
building  and  half  of  that  served  as  the 
village  library.  Then,  as  if  to  insure 
that  the  new  headmaster  of  Deerfield 
Academy  would  really  earn  his  salary, 
the  conscientious  Deerfield  citizens  also 
made  him  the  town  librarian. 

Two  years  after  his  coming,  the  new 
headmaster,  in  need  of  a  teacher,  reluc- 
tantly hired  a  recent  Smith  College  grad- 
uate on  a  temporary  basis.  Several 
years  later  he  married  the  new  teacher, 
Helen  Childs  Boyden,  who,  to  this  day, 
contributes  significantly  to  the  life  of  the 
academy  as  the  peerless  teacher  of  math- 
ematics and  chemistry. 

Even  from  the  beginning,  Frank  Boy- 
den showed  the  same  zeal  and  persistency 
which  are  still  so  much  a  part  of  his  life. 
Prom  the  start  he  assumed  an  enthusi- 
astic interest  in  the  school  and  the  area 
he  came  to  serve.  Through  his  efforts 
the  school  became  a  focal  point  of  many 
of  the  activities  in  the  Deerfield  area. 
In  the  early  days,  he  even  went  by  horse 
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and  buggy  to  visit  the  people  on  their 
farms  and  in  the  villages— driven  for- 
ward by  a  vital  belief  that  every  child 
should  have  a  high  school  education. 
The  people  soon  learned  of  Dr.  Boyden's 
talented  ways  with  young  men,  and  par- 
ents in  communities  beyond  the  imme- 
diate area  began  to  send  their  sons  to 
board  at  Deerfleld.  At  first,  the  boys 
lived  with  the  Boyden  family.  Eventu- 
ally, they  were  able  to  build  a  dormitory 
to  accommodate  35,  and  there  was  very 
little  trouble  in  filling  it. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  revealing  incidents  in  Dr.  Boyden's 
long  life  of  service  to  Deerfield  occurred 
back  during  the  depression  days.  Once 
he  and  the  trustees  of  the  academy  had 
released  some  loyal  supporters  from 
pledges  to  help  build  new  buildings.  But 
some  of  the  uncollected  money  had  al- 
ready been  spent  on  the  building  pro- 
gram, and  it  was  then  necessary  to  seek 
a  bank  loan.  As  John  Qunther  told  the 
story: 

Mr.  Boyden  drove  to  a  nearby  bank.  The 
banker  was  even  more  frugal  a  Yankee  than 
Boyden  himself.  He  said.  "You  can  have 
S  minutes.  But  before  you  start,  let  me 
say  that  I  will  not.  under  any  circumstances, 
lend  money  to  the  school." 

Boyden.  who  Is  one  of  the  mildest  yet 
most  persuasive  men  alive,  replied.  "You 
should  be  asking  me  to  take  your  money." 

"Why?" 

"Because  what  my  school  stands  for  Is 
what  you  stand  for.  Higher  education  In 
America  has  become  seriously  infected  with 
a  lot  of  ideas  that  you  consider  unsound. 
Why  not  invest  in  a  preparatory  school  that 
has  taught  and  will  always  teach  the  pri- 
mary American  virtues — individual  initia- 
tive, individual  responsibility,  duty  to  the 
community,  honest  citizenship?  I  guess  my 
5  minutes  are  about  up.  Thank  you  very 
much." 

The  loan,  needless  to  say,  was  ap- 
proved. 

I  think  probably  one  of  the  most  sur- 
prising aspects  of  Prank  Boyden's  per- 
sonality to  those  who  meet  him  for  the 
first  time  is  his  refusal  to  rely  on  a 
strictly  "what's  old  is  what's  best  for 
the  boys"  approach.  Even  at  the  age 
of  82,  he  is  very  definitely  in  touch  with 
the  new  needs  of  a  new  world  for  youth. 
In  the  dynamic  process  of  education,  the 
headmaster  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
greatly  increased  complexity  and  ac- 
compan3^ng  demands  for  a  broad  curric- 
ulum and  up-to-date  equipment.  Dr. 
Boyden,  by  the  way,  is  also  a  firm  be- 
liever in  extracurricular  activities  for 
the  optimum  development  of  well- 
rounded  men.  himself  during  his  career, 
having  served  as  head  coach  of  the  foot- 
ball team,  the  basketball  team,  and  the 
baseball  team. 

Many,  many  honors  have  come  to  this 
dlstingiiished  educator.  In  addition  to 
his  18  honorary  degrees,  he  significantly 
holds  the  highest  award  of  the  Sports- 
men's Brotherhood,  as  well  as  the  Silver 
Buffalo  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  the  Distinguished  Public  Service 
Award  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Today  the  seal  of  Deerfleld  Academy 
beneath  the  historic  John  Williams  door, 
is  the  motto:  "Be  worthy  of  your  herit- 
age." And  this,  surely,  is  no  small  or- 
der for  the  entering  freshman.  The 
same  kind  of  stamina  and  courage  which 
mark  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Boyden  and  the 


history  of  the  academy  are  characteristic 
of  the  people  of  this  town.  Prom  the 
days  of  the  first  settlers  in  1669.  the  citi- 
zens of  Deerfleld  have  shown  an  imusual 
ability  to  overcome  difDculties  in  their 
efforts  for  a  better  community.  As  it 
was  once  observed: 

All  America  is  in  this  extraordinary  vil- 
lage, with  its  courageous,  bloodstained  his- 
tory. It  Is  a  spirit  born  in  the  hearts  of 
those  first  pioneers,  forged  at  Bloody  Brook, 
tempered  during  the  massacre  of  1704,  and 
baptized   in   the   American   Revolution. 

Tliat  surely  is  a  vital  part  of  the  herit- 
age of  the  Deerfleld  Academy. 

There  is  so  much  that  one  could  say  in 
a  speech  about  PVank  Boyden,  Deerfleld 
Academy,  and  the  town  and  people  of 
Deerfleld.  Least  of  all  are  we  at  a  loss 
for  praiseworthy  events  in  the  life  of 
Headmaster  Boyden.  Perhaps  the  spirit 
behind  those  events  was  most  eloquent- 
ly described  as  "a  reverence  for  the 
things  in  life  that  are  really  imjwrtant, 
a  zealous  interest  in  the  education  of 
boys,  and  an  intuitive  understanding  of 
their  hearts."  Or,  as  the  townspeople 
once  expressed  it  in  presenting  a  wedding 
gift  to  Prank  and  Helen  Boyden: 

Much  as  we  appreciate  your  service  as  the 
head  of  our  school,  you  are  still  dearer  to 
us  because  you  are  an  upright,  judicious, 
fearless,  and  patriotic  citizen  whose  example 
and  influence  Is  always  present  to  raise  us 
above  sectional  prejudice,  and  to  unite  us 
in  a  broadmlnded  endeavor  to  work  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  town. 

And  that  quality  In  the  person  of  Dr. 
Prank  Boyden  has  decidedly  not  changed. 
Rather  It  has  grown  and  developed  until 
his  reputation  stands  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  own  community,  linking  the 
name  of  Deerfield  with  the  finest  kind  of 
secondary  education  available  in  the  Na- 
tion today.  He  numbers  among  his 
friends  the  great  and  the  near  great, 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  His  Influence  Is 
felt  as  a  trustee  of  some  20  schools  and 
colleges;  indeed,  he  is  presently  serving 
as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
our  own  University  of  Massachusetts. 
His  insight  and  excellence  have  been  rec- 
ognized to  the  extent  that  Presidents 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman,  and 
Dwight  Eisenhower  have  appointed  him 
to  serve  in  ways  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  at  large. 

Prom  an  enrollment  of  14  under  Prank 
L.  Boyden,  Deerfleld  Academy  has  grown 
and  prospered  to  a  total  enrollment  of 
over  500  young  men — each  of  them  still 
within  the  close  personal  range  of  the 
headmaster's  individual  attention  and 
keen  practical  wisdom.  The  loyalty  and 
success  of  Deerfleld  alumni  are  legendary 
in  the  educational  world.  Today,  more 
than  20  schools  are  presided  over  by  men 
trained  under  Prank  Boyden.  The  phi- 
losophy of  this  unusual  man  cannot  be 
contained  in  a  textbook  on  educational 
methods.  Rather,  it  is  a  working  phi- 
losophy which  reaches  beyond  the  con- 
flnes  of  words  and  definitions.  Among 
educators,  he  is  known  as  the  headmas- 
ters' headmaster,  and  rare  is  that  mem- 
ber of  the  teaching  profession  who  would 
not  welcome  the  oppwrtunity  to  work  un- 
der Iiim.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  teacher  who 
"affects  eternity:  he  can  never  tell  where 
his  influence  stops" — Henry  Adams. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  in  the 
remarks  he  is  making  on  Dr.  Boyden  and 
Deerfleld  Academy.  This  is  a  school 
which  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
New  England  community.  I  have  had 
associations  with  many  of  the  boys  who 
have  graduated  from  it.  In  fact.  I 
roomed  at  college  at  Wesleyan  with  a 
boy.  Richard  Bagg,  who  came  to  Wes- 
leyan from  Deerfleld  Academy  together 
with  two  other  boys,  George  Strobridge 
and  Arthur  Clothier,  all  three  of  whom 
remain  constantly  In  my  mind  because 
they  were  outstanding  products  of  this 
school.  All  three  of  them  contributed 
to  Deerfleld  Academy  and  also  to  Wes- 
leyan University,  where  they  showed 
outstanding  traits  of  character.  All 
three  of  them  went  Into  the  service  and 
all  were  killed  in  the  cause  of  their 
country. 

They  were  outstanding  boys,  the  kind 
of  boys  who  were  prepared  for  the  battle 
of  life.  So  it  is  with  so  many  others  who 
have  gone  to  Deerfleld,  have  gone  to 
universities  mostly  in  the  New  England 
area,  and  have  contributed  to  the  com- 
munities and  their  country.  Many  of 
them,  as  In  the  case  of  these  three,  even 
sacriflced  to  the  ultimate  for  the  good  of 
their  country. 

This  Is  a  great  school.  The  fact  that 
the  gentleman  is  mentioning  it  here  to- 
day is  very  worthy  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut.  I  am  sure  Dr.  Boy- 
den Joins  me  In  appreciation  of  those 
flne  remarks. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RAY.  I  have  two  boys  who  grad- 
uated from  Deerfield.  I  heartily  endorse 
all  that  the  gentleman  has  said. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
very  much. 


THE  TREND  TOWARD  MOBOCRACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bo- 
land).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PuciNSKil  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
about  to  adjourn  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress at  a  time  when  the  entire  world 
is  in  a  state  of  turmoil,  reminding  ua  of 
the  days  Immediately  preceding  World 
War  n.  The  Issues  of  this  second  half  of 
the  20th  century,  confronting  the  Nation 
and  the  world,  are  so  vast  and  so  complex 
that  they  challenge  the  minds  of  men 
for  understanding.  It  is  for  this  reason 
I  have  taken  this  opportunity  today  to 
discuss  with  my  colleagues  an  alarming 
growth  and  tendency  in  our  own  Nation 
and,  yes,  even  In  the  world — an  alarm- 
ing trend  toward,  for  the  lack  of  a  bet- 
ter word,  mobocracy — government  by 
mob  rule.  I  think,  as  we  prepare  to  ad- 
journ and  as  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  great  problems  confront- 
ing our  Nation  In  the  next  3  or  4  or  6 
months  that  this  subject,  perhaps,  needs 
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greater  discuss  on  because  it  would,  in- 
deed, be  tragic  if  in  the  face  of  the  com- 
plex structure  of  things  confronting  us 
today,  our  people  were  to  fail  to  under- 
stand the  depth  of  the  problems  and  tried 
mstead  to  foUow  a  path  of  expediency, 
a  path  of  impatience,  and  a  path  of  mob 
rule.  We  are  living  In  an  era  that  tests 
the  strength  and  courage  of  our  Repub- 
lic. We  will  need  from  our  people  a 
depth  of  understanding  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation.  In  recent 
years  we  have  had  many  examples  In 
this  country  of  mobocracy.  Frequently. 
we  think  of  mob  rule,  and  associate  it 
primarily  with  matters  of  race  conflicts 
and  disturbances.  Of  course,  we  all  re- 
call the  tragedy  of  Little  Rock.  But, 
actually,  as  we  look  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  country,  we  see  the 
impatience  of  people  in  conforming  with 
the  inherent,  basic,  and  fundamental 
concepts  of  an  orderly  society  and  in- 
stead taking  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  in  many  instances  and  areas.  Not 
too  long  ago,  we  witnessed  the  spectacle 
of  a  large  group  of  people  throwing 
rocks,  eggs,  and  vegetables  at  a  respon- 
sible member  of  government  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  when  the  mayor  of  that 
city  proposed  a  new  source  of  revenue  by 
a  tax  or  licens<-  fee  for  automobile  park- 
ing In  certain  of  the  city's  streets  at 
night.  Now  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
wsis  any  merit  to  this  idea  nor  do  I  care 
at  this  time  to  go  Into  the  merits  of  that 
question.  But  here  we  saw  a  group  of 
some  2,000  people  refusing  to  listen  to  a 
responsible  member  of  government  ex- 
plain his  program.  Instead  the  police 
had  to  try  to  restore  order  in  this  as- 
sembly. Here,  indeed,  was  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  the  impatience  of  people  in 
recognizing  the  inherent  fundamentals 
of  a  democratic  system — the  right  to  dis- 
agree but  at  the  same  time  along  with  it, 
the  obligation  to  disagree  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

Earlier,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  saw  the  as- 
sault upon  the  Hoase  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  San  Prancisco 
when  that  committee  went  there  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  mounting  increase  in 
the  distribution  of  Communist-sponsored 
mail  In  this  country.  We  saw  how  those 
hearings  were  disrupted  by  mob  rule. 
and  we  saw  how  the  police  had  to  come 
in  and  try  to  restore  order. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  conversation.  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
into  the  merits  of  whether  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
was  holding  proper  hearings  or  whether 
those  hearings  were  justified.  Certainly, 
this  is  a  committee  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

It  has  a  riglit  to  conduct  its  hearings 
in  order  to  b<i  better  prepared  to  pro- 
pose legislation  to  Congress ;  but  the  Im- 
portant thing  Is  that  here  again  we  saw 
a  demonstration  of  mob  rule. 

We  have  si-en  these  demonstrations 
all  over  the  country  in  various  forms. 
Tills  sort  of  mob  rule  manifests  itself 
in  many  ways.  Right  now.  for  instance, 
all  over  this  country  we  are  receiving 
mail  from  people  who  are  demanding 
that  we  Impeach  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Earl  Warren;  and,  again.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  these  people  may  in 


their  own  minds  believe  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  has  conducted  him- 
self In  an  improper  way — I  could  not 
support  that  theory — but  again  we  see 
here  the  people  being  stirred  up  by  mak- 
ing false  issues,  stating  false  facts  to 
a  great  extent  and  being  urged  to  par- 
ticipate in  processes  other  than  those 
that  are  proclaimed  in  our  Constitution. 

We  see  right  now  in  these  days  an 
avalanche  of  mail  coming  in  to  Congress 
urging  the  Congress  not  to  adjourn  but 
rather  to  recess,  and  telling  us  that  If  we 
adjourn,  this  administration  is  going  to 
turn  the  country  over  to  the  Communists 
and  fantastic  things  along  similar  lines. 
Again  we  see  here  a  manifestation  of 
mob  hysteria,  of  getting  the  people 
stirred  up  on  issues  that  really  are  not  so. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  here 
today  is  that  we  Americans  i>erhaps 
ought  to  take  a  closer  look  at  our  Bill 
of  Rights,  a  closer  look  at  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  try  and  obtain  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  what  has  distinguished  our 
social  order,  the  United  States,  from  all 
other  social  orders  in  the  world  today.  I 
recall  the  ancient  Locrians  were  the  first 
ones  to  give  meaning  to  freedom  of 
speech,  but  at  a  price  that  I  am  sure  most 
of  us  would  consider  vastly  too  high; 
they  would  permit  any  citizen  to  speak 
on  any  subject  he  wanted  to,  but  first 
they  would  place  a  noose  around  his 
neck,  and  If  the  crowd  did  not  agree  with 
what  he  said,  he  was  promptly  hanged. 
I  am  sure  that  this  is  not  the  type  of 
democracy,  this  not  the  type  of  republic 
that  we  Americans  want. 

We  have  seen  mob  violence,  for  in- 
stance, instigated  either  by  employers  or 
unions  on  the  picket  line  in  labor  dis- 
putes. Here  again,  is  a  manifestation 
of  emotions  of  people  who  do  not  imder- 
stand  the  depth  and  complexities  of  the 
democratic  process  which  has  preserved 
for  this  Nation  a  greater  degree  of  free- 
dom, a  greater  degree  of  dignity,  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world  today. 

I  think  we  should  imderstand  that 
there  must  be  disagreement.  The  very 
vitality  of  democracy  lies  in  that.  The 
strength  of  a  democracy  lies  in  the  fact 
that  people  may  agree  with  the  majority 
or  disagree  with  that  majority.  But  this 
must  be  done  within  a  set  of  ground  rules 
laid  down  by  our  Pounding  Fathers 
many  years  ago  which  guarantee  respect 
for  our  individual  views  and  further 
guarantee — a  social  order  that  gives 
every  single  individual  in  this  country 
the  right  to  disagree. 

I  think  we  should  understand  in  these 
critical  times  when  great  issues  confront 
us  that  there  will  be  those  who  for  vari- 
ous reasons  will  try  to  shake  the  faith 
and  confidence  of  our  people  in  their 
Government.  It  is  not  important  at  this 
time  whether  the  Democratic  Party  or 
the  Republican  Party  is  in  control  of  om* 
Nation;  the  important  thing  is  that  it  is 
a  government  duly  elected  by  the  people 
of  this  country.  This  Government  un- 
doubtedly will  do  things  which  will  suc- 
ceed and  others  that  may  well  fail. 

We  Americans  must  try  to  understand 
that  we  have  a  government  which  is 
trying  to  chart  a  course  for  the  American 
people,  which  will  preserve  not  only  free- 
dom for  this  country  but  will  also  re- 


store the  hope  of  freedom  to  those  who 
must  now  live  under  tyranny. 

I  have  said  repeatedly,  I  have  tried  to 
tell  my  own  constituents,  and  I  shall  try 
to  tell  them  again  during  the  recess,  that 
while  there  should  be  disagreement,  that 
we  do  want  them  to  give  voice  to  their 
disagreement,  this  disagreement  should 
be  manifested  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Our  people  should  understand  today 
that  we  are  locked  in  perhaps  the  most 
deadly  struggle  that  civilization  has  ever 
seen  between  those  on  our  side  who 
would  preserve  the  dignity  of  man  and 
those  within  the  Communist  orbit  who 
would  destroy  it. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
international  Communists  will  resort  to 
every  trick  available  to  man  to  win  their 
point.  I  hope  that  in  analyzing  the 
shortcomings  of  our  Government,  in 
analyzing  the  shortcomings  of  any  ad- 
ministration, be  it  this  one  or  the  previ- 
ous one,  we  will  do  this  in  a  manner  that 
will  indeed  strengthen  the  fibers  of 
America  and  not  weaken  them. 

I  think  perhaps  the  oldest  trick  of 
the  despot  has  been  to  divide  and  con- 
fuse. We  saw  Hitler  select  the  Jewish 
people  of  Germany  as  his  target  and 
make  them  his  scapegoat.  We  saw  the 
frenzy  he  was  able  to  arouse  in  the 
German  people  against  the  Jews,  prom- 
ising greater,  bigger,  and  better  things 
once  the  Jews  had  been  eliminated.  We 
saw  in  Germany  the  democratic  insti- 
tutions, we  saw  the  constitution,  we  saw 
the  courts,  we  saw  the  press,  we  saw  the 
labor  unions  of  that  nation  taken  over 
by  Hitler's  storm  troopers  until  finally 
he  had  the  whole  country  responding  to 
his  every  command.  It  was  only  because 
the  German  people  permitted  themselves 
to  be  blinded  by  this  type  of  emotional 
appeal  against  the  Jews  that  Hitler  was 
able  to  gain  absolute  power. 

We  saw  the  same  thing  in  Russia 
when  Stalin  took  over,  and  after  con- 
fusing and  dividing  the  people,  ordered 
great  purges  of  the  courts,  the  military, 
and  the  people  themselves  of  that  coun- 
try. We  recall  how  Stalin  made  the 
Ukrainians  his  scapegoat  and  ordered 
mass  executions.  Here  again  we  saw  a 
great  despot  using  mob  rule  to  confuse 
the  people  of  Russia  and  move  in  with 
his  Commimist  dictatorship. 

I  am  sure  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  take  an  opposing  view  do  so 
with  a  complete  depth  of  sincerity  and 
imderstsmding.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  those  who  belong  to  the 
John  Birch  Society,  to  cite  just  one  ex- 
ample, are  as  sincere  as  any  American 
in  this  country.  This  Is  what  they  be- 
lieve. They  have  a  right  to  beheve  these 
things.  My  only  hope  is  that  once  they 
have  reached  an  agreement  on  what 
they  themselves  believe,  they  will  mani- 
fest these  agreements  and  these  beliefs 
In  an  orderly  process  consistent  with 
our  Constitution  and  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
I  am  mindful  that  not  always  is  a  com- 
munity or  a  nation  willing  to  accept  dis- 
senting views  which  may  very  well  lead 
people  to  be  disillusioned  in  the  demo- 
cratic processes.  Too  often  those  who 
find  themselves  impatient  with  the 
democratic  process  turn  to  mob  rule,  un- 
mindful that  they  are  only  then  fanning 
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the  ever-hungry  appetite  of  those  who 
would  try  to  destroy  us. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  hope  that  we 
Americans  will  understand  our  system 
of  government.  This  great  democracy 
that  has  survived  for  185  years  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  complicated  concept 
of  government  ever  conceived  by  man. 
We  need  look  no  further  than  this 
Chamber  for  proof  of  what  I  have  said. 
This  Congress  hopes  to  reach  adjourn- 
ment tonight,  yet  because  within  the 
democratic  processes  of  our  Republic 
there  are  Members  in  this  Chamber  who 
are  exercising  their  rights,  we  may  have 
to  delay  the  adjournment  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

This,  of  course,  we  may  not  like.  We 
may  not  agree  with  it.  but  certainly  we 
respect  the  fact  that  this  is  an  inherent 
part  of  our  democratic  process.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  want  to  change  it.  I 
think  that  we  Americans  should  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  while  we  are  the 
yoimgest  of  the  major  powers  in  the 
world  today,  we  are  indeed  an  infant 
when  we  consider  the  long  history  of 
Germany,  the  long  history  of  England, 
the  long  history  of  France,  Italy,  Poland, 
the  Scandinavian  countries  and,  yes, 
Russia  itself.  We  are  indeed  the  young- 
est major  power  in  the  world  today.  Yet 
we  have  survived,  and  the  fundamental 
concepts  which  have  been  written  into 
the  Constitution  of  this  country  have 
survived  longer  than  any  of  those  coun- 
tries. We  are,  in  fact,  the  oldest  coun- 
try today  in  preserving  the  fundamental 
concept  of  government  simply  because 
we  have  so  scrupulously  adhered  to  the 
basic  constitutional  concepts  written  in- 
to the  philosophy  of  this  Government. 
We  have  protected  the  rights  guaranteed 
In  that  Constitution.  Nothing  moves 
slower  than  the  democratic  process.  Yet 
It  moves  slowly  in  an  atmosphere  of 
20th-century  impatience.  I  say  that 
when  the  day  comes  when  we  start  look- 
ing for  expediency  to  deal  with  problems, 
we  will  have  weakened  the  fibers  of  this 
democracy,  just  as  every  other  nation 
In  this  world  has  weakened  its  fibers 
when  It  turned  to  expediency.  Our 
Constitution  guarantees  that  our  funda- 
mental concept  of  government  shall  not 
ricochet  with  every  shift  in  public  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  a  great  document.  We  are  mak- 
ing tremendous  progress  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights,  and  we  will  make  even 
greater  progress  in  this  field  in  the  fu- 
txire,  simply  because  we  ai'e  getting 
Americans  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in 
this  country  we  respect  every  American's 
equal  right  to  opportunity  and  hold  him 
equal  In  the  face  of  the  law.  We  will 
make  greater  progress.  However,  we 
are  making  this  progress  through  the 
courts,  through  judicial  review.  I  think 
those  people  who  have  put  up  this  fight 
for  greater  recognition  of  civil  rights 
deserve  the  commendation  of  this  entire 
country.  They  have  conducted  them- 
selves in  an  orderly  manner  in  turning 
to  their  courts  and  Constitution  for  the 
answer;  turning  to  the  courts  and  Con- 
stitution for  relief.  We  may  not  agree 
with  the  Supreme  Court.  I  must  say 
that  there  are  many  decisions  that  I 
personally  do  not  agree  on  with  the  Su- 


preme Court.  But  I  accept  the  Court's 
decisions  as  the  rule  of  this  land.  We 
have  set  up  the  Supreme  Court  to  be 
the  referee  in  these  disputes  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  only  when  we  try  to  circum- 
vent the  Supreme  Court,  when  we  try 
to  circimivent  local  authority,  when  we 
try  to  circumvent  the  laws  and  take  the 
law  into  our  own  hands  in  a  democracy 
that  we  indeed  weaken  the  structure  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  there  are  difB- 
cult  times  ahead  of  us.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  be  alert,  as  Americans,  to  the 
great  treachery  of  international  com- 
munism. There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  they  are  going  to  do  everything 
they  can  to  disrupt  the  normal  opera- 
tion of  this  country  wherever  they  can, 
to  divide  the  people  of  this  country 
whenever  they  can- 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  behooves  the 
American  citizen  when  a  new  idea  is  pro- 
posed to  him,  when  a  great  campaign 
is  made  to  either  impeach  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  or  prevent  Congress  from 
adjourning  or  any  other  of  these  move- 
ments, I  think  that  the  American  peo- 
ple would  be  wise  to  say.  No.  1,  who  are 
the  people  behind  the  movement?  What 
are  their  motives?  Why  do  they  want  to 
do  this?  If  they  are  satisfied  that  these 
people  honestly  believe  in  these  things, 
then  I  think  they  should  use  every  legal 
means  to  make  their  views  known.  I 
think  this  is  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
as  Americans  and  as  individuals. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  think  they 
should  permit  themselves  to  be  easily 
misled,  because  then  they  become  easy 
prey  for  those  who  would  inspire  mob 
rule. 

I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  when 
the  American  people  will  be  compelled 
to  march  in  a  single  cadence  like  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  hope  the 
day  will  never  come  when  the  people  of 
this  country  will  not  be  permitted  to 
exercise  their  right  to  a  dissenting  view, 
to  exercise  their  right  to  be  different,  to 
exercise  their  right  to  disagree.  But  I 
also  hope  the  day  will  never  come  when 
the  impatience,  when  the  slow-moving 
pace  of  our  democratic  process,  will  over- 
whelm the  people  and  they  will  try  to 
find  more  expedient  ways  of  giving  mean- 
ing to  their  views  by  mob  rule  or  other 
violent  changes. 

This  is  the  great  challenge  in  Amer- 
ica. We  are  living  in  an  era  that  tries 
the  imagination  of  men.  I  receive  many 
letters  from  my  constituents,  well-mean- 
ing letters  I  am  sure,  saying  the  world 
is  moving  so  fast,  it  is  becoming  vast- 
ly complicated,  there  are  so  many  prob- 
lems, that  the  average  American  is  be- 
ginning to  grope  seriously  for  answers, 
and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  great  problems  of 
the  world.  But  here  is  the  challenge  of 
democracy. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  American 
F>eople  as  individuals  be  able  to  under- 
stand these  great  problems  and  mani- 
fest their  ideas  through  the  proper  chan- 
nels of  their  elected  officials,  their  courts, 
and  their  Government?  Or,  are  they 
going  to  abandon  this  responsibility  as 
American  citizens  to  the  small  handful 
of  opinlonmakers  who,  for  reasons 
known  best  to  themselves,  will  try.  per- 


haps, to  change  the  course  of  this  coun- 
try? 

I  say  that  the  American  people  today 
are  faced  with  a  challenge  never  before 
faced  by  a  people,  because  we  are  a  free 
nation.  Certainly  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  of  Poland,  of  Rumania,  of 
Yugoslavia,  of  all  the  other  Commxmist- 
controlled  coimtrles  do  not  have  that 
problem  because  the  state  makes  all  the 
decisions  for  them.  The  despots  in  the 
KremUn  make  the  decisions  for  them. 
But,  in  our  Republic,  under  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  we  look  to 
our  people  for  guidance,  because  our 
strength  stems  from  those  people.  It 
will  then  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
people  to  review  the  issues  before  us 
very  carefully;  to  see  what  are  the  basic 
issues  t>etween  East  and  West;  to  try 
and  understand  the  attitude  of  our 
President  when  he  tries  to  meet  the 
great  challenge  of  today.  No  man  has 
ever  had  a  tougher  assignment,  here  in 
the  middle  of  the  20th  century,  when 
nuclear  war  faces  us  every  day.  I  think 
the  American  people  must  get  behind 
this  President  of  the  United  States  and 
understand  that  no  man  has  tried  to 
deal  with  this  vast  problem  in  a  more 
determined  manner.  Yes,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  sit  back  and  say  we  ought  to 
get  tougher,  we  ought  to  do  this,  we 
ought  to  do  that.  But  I  wonder  if  these 
people  stop  to  consider  what  are  the 
consequences.  I  think  President  Ken- 
nedy has  made  it  manifestly  clear  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  are  not  retreating 
from  our  position.  He  has  made  it 
manifestly  clear  that  we  are  going  to 
remain  in  Berlin.  He  has  made  it  mani- 
festly clear  that  we  are  going  to  stand 
firm  on  the  principles  of  freedom  that 
we  so  dearly  hold  in  this  country.  And  I 
think  President  Kennedy  has  made  it 
eminently  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
if  there  is  any  disruption  of  peace,  the 
Kremlin  will  not  only  have  to  take  the 
full  blame  but  suffer  the  full  conse- 
quences. 

The  American  public  must  imderstand 
this.  This  is  the  great  challenge.  The 
American  people  are  going  to  have  to  go 
beyond  the  news  that  is  too  often 
slanted  to  refiect  the  political,  partisan 
views  of  the  publisher.  They  are  going 
to  have  to  be  beyond  the  analyses  pre- 
pared too  often  by  prejudiced  columnists. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  use  their  own 
best  initiative  to  get  what  Information 
they  can  from  every  possible  source  they 
can,  not  relying  only  on  any  one  particu- 
lar source. 

I  read  in  Time  magazine  the  other  day 
an  article  about  how  the  Cuban  fiasco 
occurred.  I  was  proud  to  hear  President 
Kennedy  say  that  of  all  the  versions  of 
the  Cuban  incident  this  particular  analy- 
sis which  appeared  in  Time  magazine 
was  perhaps  the  most  incorrect.  Yet 
how  many  Americans  who  undoubtedly 
have  read  this  one  article  have  drawn 
their  concl\islons  on  the  basis  of  this 
single  article,  erroneous  as  it  may  be. 
This  is  the  challenge  of  America.  This 
is  the  challenge  of  180  million  American 
individuals. 

I  think  that  the  greatest  mistake  any 
American  can  make  is  to  be  beguiled  or 
influenced  by  any  one  source,  by  any  one 
person.    Only    when    Americans    will 
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take  the  trotU>le  to  look  behind  the 
scenes,  only  when  they  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  only  when  they  will  take  the 
trouble  to  listen  to  the  rebuttal  of  those 
who  disagree  will  they  be  able  to  draw 
a  conclusion,  a  fair  conclusion,  and  one 
that  can  then  be  reflected  here  in  this 
great  legislative  body  of  the  United 
States. 

I  become  very  concerned  when  I  re- 
ceive letters  from  citizens,  well  mean- 
ing as  they  are.  and  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  they  are  weU  meaning, 
who  so  readily  accept  extreme  views  of 
one  side  or  another.  When  I  receive 
letters  from  people  telling  me  that  if 
we  adjourn  Congress,  the  President  will 
turn  the  country  over  to  the  Commu- 
nists, it  becomes  obvious  to  me  these 
people  are  being  badly  misled  by  some- 
one with  a  very  narrow  mind,  someone 
who  has  never  read  the  Constitution. 
Yet.  these  people  obviously  are  easily 
misled  and  become  almost  panic  stricken 
by  false  prophets.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  well-meaning  Americans  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  hear  only  one  side 
of  the  Issue.  If  they  would  take  tlie 
trouble  to  use  their  libraries,  to  use  all 
of  the  resources  available  to  them.  I 
think  they  would  be  able  to  find  that 
this  sort  of  extreme  talk  is  completely 
fantastic  and  Impossible.  Yet  this  Is 
what  is  happening  all  over  the  coxmtry, 
and  this  is  why  it  is  so  easy  in  various 
areas  of  our  country  for  well-meaning 
citizens  to  Join  mob  rule,  to  be  stam- 
peded into  action  which  does  not  serve 
the  best  interest  of  Americans. 

For  this  reason  it  Is  my  hope  that  in 
these  difficult  times  we  are  going  to  study 
all  the  issues.  Emerson  once  said  that 
whoever  would  be  a  man  must  first  be  a 
nonconformist.  The  strength  of  our  Re- 
public lies  in  the  fact  that  we  as  Ameri- 
cans are  all  nonconformists.  There  is 
nothing  that  we  pride  ourselves  on  more 
than  our  right  to  our  own  opinion.  The 
question  is.  how  often  do  we  see  well- 
meaning  Americans  forfeiting  this  right, 
being  easily  misled,  being  easily  stam- 
peded by  those  who  may  have  ulterior, 
selfish,  narrow,  and  purely  partisan  mo- 
tives of  their  own. 

I  hope  our  American  people  remain 
nonconformists.  I  hope  our  American 
people  will  continue  to  exercise  their 
right  to  disagree  and  be  different.  But 
I  hope  that  when  they  make  that  deci- 
sion they  win  look  upon  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  they  will  read  the  Constitution, 
they  will  imderstand  this  vast  complex- 
ity of  our  democratic  process,  and  then 
adapt  themselves  accordingly  and  mani- 
fest their  dissenting  views  through  the 
orderly  process  of  our  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights.  I  certainly  urge  all 
Americans  at  this  particular  time  when 
the  world  Is  becoming  so  complex  to 
calmly  and  dispassionately  evaluate  the 
situation.  It  is  my  hope  that  our  citi- 
zens will  in  ever-increasing  numbers  par- 
ticipate In  the  debate  of  what  can  be 
done  today  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge, 
but  I  hope  that  they  will  conduct  this 
debate  in  an  orderly,  constitutional  man- 
ner. Only  then  are  we  strengthening  the 
fibers  of  democracy.  Only  then  can  we 
look  ccmfidently  to  the  fact  that  when 
Mr.  Khrushchev  predicts  that  our  grand- 


children will  live  imder  communism,  we 
can  confidently  predict  his  prophesy  will 
fall  of  its  own  deceit. 

I  have  faith  in  this  Constitution.  I 
have  faith  in  the  democratic  processes 
of  this  Nation.  I  have  faith  that  the 
American  people  are  going  to  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  the  complex  structvu^ 
of  the  world  situation  today,  and  then 
in  a  dignified,  orderly  manner  manifest 
their  views  to  their  respective  Repre- 
sentatives. Great  civilizations  have 
fallen  to  mob  rule.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  every  American  who  is  dedicated  to 
democracy,  must  view  with  disgust  and 
repugnance  any  resort  to  mobocracy. 


POXY  BETANCOURT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoTTssELOT]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States,  In  its  Latin  American 
policies,  has  repeated  so  many  blunders 
and  costly  mistakes  that  the  American 
public  has  reached  a  state  of  numbness. 

We  have  failed  In  Cuba,  both  In  back- 
ing the  Castro  agrarian  reform  with  all 
our  encouragement  in  1958  and  1959,  and 
then  by  failing  incompetently  to  crush 
him  when  we  backed  the  invasion  of 
1961.  We  have  blundered  miserably  in 
the  Dommlcan  Republic,  where  we  have 
cast  off  our  one  dependable  anti-Com- 
munist friend.  We  have  Just  seen  our 
$2  billion  bet  on  Janlo  Quadros  in  Bra- 
zil explode  in  our  faces  when  Quadros 
turned  over  the  country  to  Joao  Goulart. 
Goulart  continually  has  had  a  Commu- 
nist background.  In  addition,  our  coun- 
try stood  idly  by  while  Cheddi  Jagan,  a 
man  of  extensive  Commimist  orientation, 
was  elected  to  head  the  so-called  parlia- 
mentary government  of  British  Guiana. 
The  World  Bank,  in  which  our  tax 
fimds  have  gone  to  insure  its  stability, 
approved  a  loan  to  the  Jagan  govern- 
ment on  June  23  of  this  year,  prior  to 
the  election.  Because  Mr.  Jagan  was 
then  in  control  of  the  government  ma- 
chinery, this  loan  bolstered  his  ability  to 
be  reelected  2  months  later  on  August 
21.  There  have  been  other  actions  in 
Latin  America  by  our  country  that  have 
advanced  the  cause  of  the  Commimists 
in  that  hemisphere.  These  acts  were 
not  the  responsibility  of  Just  a  Republi- 
can or  Democratic  adminstration.  Both 
political  parties  have  controlled  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  dm-ing  the  time  of  these 
unfortimate  instances  and  must  equally 
be  held  accountable.  I  wish  to  make  It 
plain  that  this  Is  not  a  partisan  pro- 
nouncement that  I  am  making  today. 

It  would  seem  that  we  could  find  no 
more  blunders  to  commit  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  top  these  fearful  bungles.  But  we 
have.  We  are  now  anchoring  a  major 
part  of  our  Caribbean  defense  policy 
upon  a  cagey  man  who  has  been  shown, 
by  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  to  be  a  con- 
sistent supporter  of  Communist  objects 
and  ideology.  I  refer  to  Romulo  Betan- 
court.  President  of  Venezuela.  Not  only 
are  we  playing  ball  with  Betancoiut  in 
our  cold  war  strategy,  we  even  helped 
to  elect  him.  At  the  election  of  De- 
cember 7,  1958.  when  he  was  chosen. 


word  was  discreetly  leaked  out  of  the 
American  Embassy  at  Caracas  that  the 
United  States  favored  Betancourt. 

Actually,  the  whole  buildup  of  Betan- 
coin-t  as  an  anti-Communist  force  in  the 
Caribbean  has  been  a  hoax  of  such 
absurdity  as  to  cast  serious  doubts  upon 
the  perceptive  abilities  of  the  Washing- 
ton notables  who  have  fallen  for  It.  It 
is  as  if  the  United  States  should  sud- 
denly seize  upon  the  unregenerated  Alger 
Hiss  as  the  spearhead  of  our  American 
fight  against  communism.  And  yet  the 
State  Department  and  the  glib  ex- 
professors  who  have  fastened  themselves 
upon  the  administration's  Latin  Ameri- 
can policies  as  a  sort  of  pretorian  guard 
have  accepted  this  Betancourt  hoax, 
hook.  line,  and  sinker.  Governor  Mufioz- 
Marin  of  Puerto  Rico,  who  is  a  sort  of 
Gray  Eminence  of  the  Kennedy  Latin 
American  establishment,  praises  Betan- 
court long  and  fulsomely.  Adolf  A. 
Berle,  Jr.,  whom  the  President  appointed 
to  head  his  task  force  in  Latin  America, 
leads  the  Betancourt  cheering  squad. 
Adlai  Stevenson  is  a  trusting  admirer  al- 
though the  wavering  vote  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan Ambassador  in  the  United  Nations 
on  issues  important  to  the  United  States 
should  put  him  on  his  guard. 

Little  wonder,  with  such  court  ad- 
visors, that  Betancourt's  shaky  Venezue- 
lan regime  has  become  insolent  with 
self-importance  in  its  dealings  with 
Washington.  The  latest  exhibition  of 
Betancoiu-t  gall  was  the  aimouncement 
by  his  minister  of  finance,  Tomas  En- 
rique Carrillo  Batalla,  and  reaffirmed  by 
Carrillo  Batalla's  successor,  Andres 
German  Otero,  that  the  Betancourt 
government  wants  $900  minion  in  for- 
eign loans  to  prop  up  the  staggering 
finances  of  his  country.  Betancourt  ex- 
pects to  get  most  of  this  money  from  U.S. 
sources. 

Why  rich  Venezuela  needs  this  loan 
is  another  and  stup>efying  story  which  I 
am  going  to  come  to  later  in  these  re- 
marks. Senor  Carrillo  Batalla  says 
confidently  that  he  hopes  to  get  a  major 
portion  of  this  sum  from  the  United 
States.  The  New  York  Times,  which 
consistently  gives  the  news  breaks  to 
Betancourt,  reports  that.  "Venezuela's 
sources  said  that  the  expectation  of  such 
massive  U.S.  aid  in  the  form  of  develop- 
ment loans  was  a  key  component  of 
Carrillo  Batalla's  program  for  pulling 
the  coimtry  out  of  its  worsening  de- 
pression." 

Will  Betancourt's  Venezuela  get  this 
money?  In  view  of  the  apparently  In- 
curable belief  of  our  State  Department 
In  the  ideology  of  the  political  left,  my 
guess  is  that  It  will  get  a  large  part  of 
it  from  the  U.S.  Government. 

And  when  we  give  Betancourt  our 
money,  we  may  Just  as  well  face  the  fact 
that  it  will  not  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Venezuelan  people.  It  will  be  used, 
true  to  the  Betancourt  tradition,  to 
undermine  capitalist  institutions  In 
Venezuela  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
Communist  or  Marxist  Venezuela.  It 
will  be  a  subsidy  for  a  Venezuelan 
social  revolution  or  agrarian  land  reform. 

If  this  statement  se^ns  too  sweeping, 
let  me  focus  your  attention  upon  some 
facts  about  this  man  Betancourt  whieb 
should    give    the    American    people    a 
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second  view.  The  facts  pinpoint  Be- 
tancourt  as  a  lifelong  supporter  of 
Communist  objectives  and  ideology. 
Betancourt's  so-called  breaks  with  Com- 
munist objectives  have  been  hollow 
gestures. 

The  deep  shame  of  our  policy  of  pro- 
Betancourtism  is  that  it  is  not  something 
which  has  been  forced  upon  us;  our 
Latin  American  policymakers  literally 
pursued  Betancourt  to  force  favors  upon 
him.  For  the  promise  to  support  Ameri- 
can policies  in  the  Caribbean,  the  Vene- 
zuelan Socialist  has  exacted  a  humiliat- 
ing price  from  the  United  States. 

Betancourt's  first  demand  was  that 
we  end  our  long  alliance  with  the 
Dominican  Republic.  TrujiUo's  little 
nation,  whatever  mental  reservations 
Americans  might  have  about  its  denial 
of  civil  liberties,  was  America's  most 
potent  friend  in  the  Caribbean  area. 
Under  Generalissimo  Rafael  Trujillo, 
the  Republic  gave  100-percent  support 
to  the  United  States  in  all  security  situa- 
tions. Trujillos  excellently  trained 
army  was  the  one  existent  military  force 
in  the  Caribbean  which  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  checkmate  Fidel  Castro. 
To  cast  ofr  such  a  proven  friend  at  a 
time  when  Castroism  was  threatening 
the  whole  American  position  would  be 
an  act  of  such  foolhardiness  as  to  seem 
unthinkable  even  to  certain  persons  in 
the  State  Department. 

But  at  the  behest  of  Betancourt,  the 
United  States  did  that  very  thing.  At 
the  San  Jose  Conference  of  September 
1960.  Betancourt  presented  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  United  States  could  only 
have  Venezuela's  support  in  Pan  America 
decisions  if  it  imposed  sanctions  against 
the  Dominican  Republic.  To  the  eternal 
shame  of  our  State  Department,  it 
yielded  to  this  insolent  political  black- 
mail. Our  delegates  at  San  Jose,  led  by 
our  State  Department  and  Charles  Boh- 
len.  voted  to  cast  the  Dominican  Re- 
public out  of  the  family  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations,  and  to  make  it  a  pariah. 

And  then  a  curious  thing  hapi>ened. 
Betancourt  had  promised  that  if  we  met 
his  wishes  in  the  Dominican  matter,  he 
would  back  the  United  States  in  a  strong 
OAS  declaration  against  Castro.  But  no 
sooner  had  we  kept  our  part  of  the  un- 
savory deal  than  Betancourt  welshed  on 
his  pledge.  He  joined  in  a  move  to  pass 
a  weak,  anti -Communist  declaration 
which  studiously  refrained  from  citing 
Castro  by  name.  Did  the  U.S.  delegates 
slap  Betancourt  down  for  this  breach  of 
faith?  They  did  not.  With  almost 
masochistic  humility.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Thomas  Mann  issued  a 
statement  hailing  the  conference  for  its 
achievements. 

Little  wonder  that  Betancourt  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  United  States  was  a 
pushover.  VlThen  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration was  inaugurated,  he  made  his 
next  demand.  The  United  States  should 
meet  his  wishes  in  the  appointment  of 
the  new  American  Ambassador  to  Vene- 
zuela. His  choice  fell  upon  Teodoro 
Moscoso,  an  assistant  of  Governor 
Munoz-Marin  in  Puerto  Rico.  During 
his  exile  from  Venezuela  after  1948,  Bet- 
ancourt had  for  some  time  been  the  guest 


of  Mufioz-Marin  in  San  Juan.  He  had 
become  intimate  with  MosCoso.  When 
Chester  Bowles  OK'd  the  appointment 
for  President  Kennedy,  Betancourt  had 
an  American  Ambassador  who  would  let 
him  wiite  his  own  ticket.  It  was  par- 
ticularly stressed,  in  announcing  Mos- 
coso's  appointment,  that  he  would  be  able 
to  work  closely  with  Betancourt  in  mat- 
ters of  American  aid. 

"The  third  p>ound  of  flesh"  which 
Betancourt  has  demanded  from  the 
United  States  was  the  extradition  to 
Venezuela  of  his  principal  political  op- 
ponent, former  President  Perez  Jimenez, 
now  a  F>olitical  refugee  in  the  United 
States.  Betancourt  well  realizes  that  if 
he  can  get  Perez  Jimenez  under  lock  and 
key  in  one  of  his  notorious  political 
prisons,  the  backbone  of  the  conserva- 
tive, anti -Communist  Venezuelan  op- 
position to  his  rule  will  be  broken. 

Perez  Jimenez  has  been  under  con- 
stant harassment  and  legal  persecution 
in  Miami.  The  whole  operation  has 
been  vengefuUy  conducted  by  Manuel 
Arizteguieta,  Betancourt's  Consul  Gen- 
eral in  Miami.  In  the  course  of  the  ac- 
tion, the  former  Venezuelan  President, 
who  was  honored  and  decorated  with 
the  Order  of  Merit  by  President  Eisen- 
hower on  July  4.  1954,  has  been  forced 
to  make  more  than  20  humiliating  court 
appearances  to  defend  himself.  His 
home  has  been  surrounded  by  U.S.  im- 
migration officers  and  also  by  border 
patrolmen,  as  though  he  were  a  common 
criminal.  He  has  been  placed  under 
$100,000  bail.  Betancourt  is  determined 
to  get  Perez  Jimenez  into  his  clutches 
and  the  weak  attitude  of  many  U.S.  of- 
ficials gives  him  good  reason  for  believing 
that  he  will  win  his  third  demand. 

In  return  for  such  shameful  American 
toadyism  toward  Betancourt.  what  has 
he  delivered  to  us  in  turn?  His  support 
in  the  United  Nations  and  the  OAS  has 
been  wavering  and  undependable.  He 
has  declined  to  back  up  the  United  States 
in  breaking  ofl  diplomatic  relations  with 
Castro's  Cuba.  Although  he  has  not  yet 
actually  expropriated  American  prop- 
erty— remember  he  is  still  playing  the 
role  of  an  anti-Communist — he  has 
made  .  it  so  uncomfortable  for  private 
enterprise  that  there  has  been  a  fiight 
abroad  of  over  $1  billion  of  capital  dur- 
ing Betancourt's  2'i   years. 

American  oil  companies,  which  have 
played  such  an  outstanding  role  in  de- 
veloping Venezuela  and  in  paying  the 
lion's  share  of  the  taxes,  have  been  con- 
fronted by  the  sinister  apparition  of  a 
new  socialist  government  oil  monopoly 
which  is  now  entering  the  business  of 
producing  and  marketing  oil.  Betan- 
court himself,  in  his  writings,  has  frankly 
declared  that  the  nationalization  of  the 
oil  industry  is  his  ultimate  goal.  As  long 
ago  as  1932,  in  one  of  the  letters  to  his 
Conununist  followers  in  Venezuela, 
which  I  shall  describe  a  little  later  in 
this  speech,  he  made  the  revealing 
statement: 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  fully  realize  that 
our  greatest  enemy  will  be  the  Yankee  oil- 
man •  •  •  it  Is  indispensable  for  us  to  give 
very  special  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the 
struggle. 


The  whole  record  of  our  relations  with 
this  equivocal  man  has  been  a  sad  story 
of  U.S.  loss  and  Betancourt  gain. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  should  ask 
ourselves  the  question:  Who  is  this 
Romulo  Betancourt  who  has  become 
such  a  trusted  figure  in  U.S.  hemispheric 
planning? 

First  of  all.  the  fact  must  be  faced 
that  he  is  a  former  functionary  of  the 
Communist  International  and  is  still 
working  consistently  for  Communist 
ends.  As  a  young  man.  he  was  an  ar- 
dent colleague  of  Gustavo  Machado.  who 
is  now  the  official  Communist  Party  boss 
in  Venezuela  and  a  member  of  the  Vene- 
zuela Senate.  Three  times  Betancourt 
has  been  exiled  from  Venezuela  for 
Communist  activity,  first  under  Presi- 
dent Gomez  in  1928.  again  under  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Conteras  in  1936 — Betan- 
court evaded  this  banishment  by  going 
underground  and  remaining  in  Vene- 
zuela— and  again  in  1948  by  the  junta 
which  overthrew  the  leftist  government 
of  President  Gallegos. 

During  his  first  exile,  he  went  to  Costa 
Rica  where,  with  Manuel  Mora,  he 
founded  the  Communist  Party  of  Costa 
Rica.  For  5  years,  from  1930  to  1935, 
he  was  the  official  head  of  the  Costa  Rica 
Communist  Party,  working  with  the 
Communist  apparatus  in  Latin  America. 

It  was  while  he  was  In  Costa  Rica  that 
he  worked  out  "the  two-faced"  strat- 
egy for  winning  Venezuela  for  commu- 
nism without  using  the  Communist 
name,  which  has  been  his  lifelong  pre- 
occupation. The  one  mistake  which  he 
has  made  in  his  supercareful  career  was 
to  describe  this  strategy  on  paper  and 
to  send  it  to  his  disciples  in  Venezuela 
in  the  form  of  letters.  These  letters 
stand  over  Betancourt's  head  like  a 
sword  of  Damocles.  They  provide  the 
mcontestable  proof  that  Betancourt's 
present  impersonation  as  the  head  of  the 
Acclon  E>emocratlca  government,  and  his 
present  pose  as  a  liberal  antl-Commu- 
nlst.  are  all  a  part  of  a  shrewdly  con- 
ceived Communist  plan  which  he  formu- 
lated and  put  on  paper  while  in  Costa 
Rica  in  the  early  thirties.  Every  action 
of  his  subsequent  career  has  been  un- 
devlatingly  consistent  with  this  plan. 

What  are  these  letters?  In  1932, 
Betancourt  had  three  close  disciples  in 
the  Venezuela  Communist  underground. 
They  were  C.  C.  Valmore  Rodriguez,  Rl- 
cardo  MontlUa,  and  Raul  Leoni.  All 
three  of  these  intimates  have  followed 
Betancourt  through  every  twist  and  turn 
of  his  subsequent  career.  Two  of  them 
are  now  top  members  with  Betancourt 
in  the  hierarchy  which  controls  the  Ac- 
clon Democratica  government.  His  let- 
ters were  addressed  to  these  three  dis- 
ciples. 

Probably  these  letters  would  never 
have  come  to  light  and  Betancourt  could 
have  gotten  away  with  his  impersona- 
tion had  it  not  been  for  a  strange  twist 
of  circumstances.  One  of  the  recipients, 
active  In  the  Communist  underground 
in  the  city  of  Barranquilla,  Colombia, 
defaulted  on  his  rent  at  his  hotel.  His 
baggage  was  seized  and  the  full  Betan- 
court correspondence  was  discovered. 
President  Lopez  Contreras  ordered  an 
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Investigation.  Lata*,  the  Venezuela 
Government  reproduced  all  the  letters 
In  a  red  book.  I  have  glanced  through 
a  copy  of  this  book,  of  which  only  a  few 
copies  are  now  in  existence.  Also  a 
memorandum  was  submitted  in  1936  by 
the  VS.  military  attache  to  the  State 
Department.  The  military  attach^  de- 
scribes in  the  memorandum  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  letters  came 
Into  Government  hands  and  vouches  for 
their  authenticity.  Tlie  memorandum 
should  be  In  the  State  Department  files. 
A  further  corroboration  was  provided  by 
former  President  Lopez  Contreras  In  a 
book  which  he  published  in  1955  and  in 
which  he  again  reproduced  the  letters. 

Let  me  quote  from  some  of  the  letters. 

The  full  Betancourt  plan,  which  is 
still  the  compass  of  his  audacious  pol- 
icies, is  outlined  in  one  letter  to  Valmore 
Rodriguez  dated  January  27.  1932. 
Betancourt  wrote: 

In  Kurope,  the  peasants  and  laborers  have 
reached  a  stage  of  poUUcal  Intelligence 
which  allows  them  to  act  as  government 
functionaries.  But  In  Latin  America  the 
peasants  and  laborers  haven't  that  level  of 
Intelligence.  Tlierefore,  a  Marxist  party 
founded  on  that  basis  Is  doomed.  The  party 
has  to  form  a  high  general  staff  to  direct, 
and  that  high-level  staff  should  be  formed 
by  us  because  I  am  confident  that  we  wUl 
not  allow  a  deviation  until  we,  with  our 
high  InteUectuallty,  wUl  determine  the 
right  time  has  come  to  make  the  left  turn 
to  the  extreme  leftwlng  and  ultimately  to 
communism.  I  derive  this  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Lenin  who  said:  "The  party  shall 
follow  the  leader's  path."  How  about  it, 
little  brothers?  Are  you  of  the  same  opinion 
as  If  1 1 

Notice  that  Betancourt  outlines  three 
stages  in  his  strategy  to  win  Venezuela 
to  communism.  Only  in  the  third  stage 
will  he  unmask  and  proclaim  his  ulti- 
mate goal  o(f  communism.  With  his 
Acclon  Democratica  regime  he  is  now 
In  his  second  stage. 

Betancourt  developed  his  strategy 
even  more  explicitly  in  another  letter 
written  in  August  1932,  and  also  ad- 
dressed to  Valmore  Rodriguez: 

This  group  would  work  to  strengthen 
Itself  theoretically,  to  spread  revolutionary 
propaganda  within  Venezuela,  to  recruit 
sympathizers  with  our  line  within  and  out- 
side the  country,  and  once  having  returned 
to  the  country,  to  constitute  the  initial 
nucleus  of  a  revolutionary  party,  a  united 
front  of  the  exploited  classes  and  which 
would  be  exclusively  controUed  by  us,  by  a 
general  staff  of  the  stniggle — more  ezpUcitly. 
by  Communists  who  will  prevent  opportu- 
nistic deviations  of  the  organization.  This 
would  Impose  a  double  task  to  legally  agi- 
tate the  massee,  Uklng  advantage  of  those 
honeymoon  periods  with  the  democratic 
liberties  which  almost  always  follow  the 
overthrow  of  dictatorships,  and  to  propose 
at  the  same  time  the  insurrection,  since  the 
Peruvian  experience  Is  too  significant  for 
us  to  trust  In  the  possible  results  of  an 
electoral  solution. 

In  this  letter,  we  will  note.  Betan- 
court, who  is  hailed  by  so  many  Ameri- 
can liberals  as  the  apostle  of  "de- 
mocracy' in  Latin  America,  openly 
expresses  his  contempt  for  "electoral 
solutions."  Remember,  this  is  the  real 
Betancourt,  MTlting  to  his  Communist 
comrades. 

Betancourt  explained  his  strategy  of 
working  for  communism  while  disavow- 


ing the  Communist  name,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  all  three  of  his  disciples  on 
January  27.  1932. 

We  already  know  how  those  people  fear 
the  aforesaid  little  word  (communism]. 
And  with  vaseline  we  may  be  able  to  Insert 
Into  the  people  all  of  Marx  and  all  of  Lenin, 
the  most  vehement  hatred  of  private  prop- 
erty, the  most  intense  and  active  desire  to  do 
away  with  the  capitalistic  regime  without 
ever  having  to  use  this  word  which  smells 
of  sulfur — communism. 

He  repeated  his  proposal  of  Commu- 
nist incognito  in  a  later  passage: 

In  case  there  is  any  misunderstanding,  let 
me  point  out  to  you  here,  publicly  and  open- 
ly, that  I  have  been  called  a  Communist. 
But  I  think  we  should  act  in  a  little  more 
foxy  way  at  this  time  to  win  what  we  need — 
the  contact  with  the  Venezuelan  masses  In- 
side Venezuela. 

What  a  self-revelation  of  the  real 
Betancoxu^  is  provided  by  these  signed 
letters:  What  a  perfect  nickname  he 
has  invited  for  himself — "Poxy  Betan- 
court." As  we  follow  the  apparently 
contradictory  and  tortuous  twists  and 
turns  of  his  subsequent  career  in  Vene- 
zuela politics,  we  find  that  these  letters 
supply  us  with  almost  a  perfect  chart  to 
explain  his  conduct.  Under  all  the  im- 
personations which  be  has  used  during 
the  intervening  quarter  of  a  century,  one 
star  has  guided  him  at  all  times.  That 
star  has  been  his  determination  to  make 
Venezuela  a  Communist  nation. 

It  will  be  asked,  "What  was  the  reaction 
of  the  Communist  International  to  this 
unorthodox  proposal  of  the  young  Betan- 
court to  work  for  Communist  aims,  while 
denying  the  Commtmist  name?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Betancourt  was  simply 
carrying  out.  in  this  thinking,  the  accept- 
ed united-front  strategy  of  world  com- 
munism during  that  period.  He  wrote 
these  letters  at  a  time  when  the  Com- 
munist International,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Georgi  Dimitrov,  was  introduc- 
ing, in  many  countries,  the  policy  of 
woi^ing  under  non -Communist  names, 
of  forming  fellow  traveler  organizations, 
of  inducing  deceived  non -Communists  to 
work  unwittingly  for  Communist  ends. 
Probably  these  letters  reachea  the  no- 
tice of  Betancourt's  superiors  in  the 
Communist  International.  We  shall 
never  know  the  private  meetings  and 
agreements  with  the  Communist  Inter- 
national which  Betancourt  made  at  that 
time.    This  we  do  know. 

Sometime  in  1935,  Betancourt  dropped 
his  card-carrying  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party.  Today.  Betancourt 
and  his  American  admirers  throw  a  halo 
around  this  act  and  picture  it  as  a  sincere 
turning  of  the  young  man  away  from 
Moscow.  Betancourt,  when  he  reassures 
his  liberal  friends,  tries  to  convey  the 
impression  that  he  lost  faith  in  commu- 
nism at  this  time. 

Actually  what  had  happened  was  that 
President  Gomez  had  died  and  the  way 
was  now  clear  for  Betancourt  to  return 
to  Venezuela  from  exile  and  to  begin 
trying  out  his  "communism  without  the 
Communist  name"  plan.  If  further  con- 
firmation is  needed,  the  New  York  Com- 
munist Daily  Worker,  in  its  issue  of  Oc- 
tober 28,  1945,  unintentionally  gave 
away  the  show.    It  wrote:  "He  was  not 


expelled."     Anyone   at   all   conversant 

with  the  inner  policies  of  international 
communism  knows  that  a  man  who. 
like  Betancourt,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
national  party  leader — in  Costa  Rica — 
is  never  allowed  to  resign.  For  dis- 
ciplinary purposes  he  is  either  expelled 
or  else  permitted  quietly  to  drop  out  to 
be  reassigned  by  his  party  superiors  to 
some  new  and  imix>rtant  nonparty  post 
where  he  can  work  for  communism 
under  anothei'  name.  The  latter  was 
undoubtedly  the  case  with  Betancourt. 
As  far  as  I  can  determine,  he  never 
actually  left  communism  even  though, 
for  expedient  reasons,  he  has  often  put 
on  the  mask  of  "anticommunism." 

That  he  was  canring  out  his  new 
assignment  is  shown  by  what  he  next 
did.  He  returned  to  Venezuela,  gath- 
ered around  him  his  three  Communist 
disciples,  Valmore  Rodriguez,  Leoni,  and 
Montilla,  and  formed  a  new  party.  This 
was  named  ORVE.  It  did  not  last  long. 
In  193C.  the  Betancourt  letters  were 
discovered  and  in  the  following  investi- 
gation, President  Lopez  Contreras  ille- 
galized  ORVE.  Betancourt  went  under- 
ground. From  his  place  of  hiding,  he 
formed  a  new  party,  the  Partido  Demo- 
cratico  Nacional.  But  this  also  was 
short  lived.  The  Venezuelan  laws  at 
that  time  illegalized  any  party  in  which 
Communists  held  executive  positions. 
When  it  was  proved  in  court  that  Betan- 
court and  his  comrades  were  Commu- 
nists with  party  records,  the  Partido 
Etemocratico  Nacional  was  outlawed. 
Betancourt,  with  the  same  elements, 
then  formed  the  Acclon  Democratica, 
which  is  his  present  party.  President 
Medina  permitted  the  party  to  function 
openly  and  Betancourt  came  out  into 
the  open  from  the  undergroimd.  Using 
the  ideas  described  in  his  letters,  he  be- 
gan to  attain  a  mass  following.  By  this 
time,  he  had  publicly  dropped  his  Com- 
munist terminology  completely — he  had 
become  an  apostle  of  "democracy." 

Then  Betancourt  had  a  great  break. 
In  1945,  a  group  of  military  officers  over- 
threw the  Medina  regime.  Inexperi- 
enced in  government,  they  turned  to 
Betsuicourt's  Acclon  Democratica  and 
made  it  their  political  arm.  A  revolu- 
tionary junta  of  seven  was  selected  and 
Betancourt  was  made  president  of  the 
junta.  He  was  now,  to  all  practical 
effects,  the  niler  of  Venezuela.  Leoni 
was  made  a  member  of  the  junta.  Val- 
more Rodriguez  was  made  Minister  of 
the  Interior  with  authority  over  the  po- 
lice power.  Montilla  was  made  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  where  he  could  carry  out 
Betancourt's  demagogic  land  reform 
ideas.  Leoni  was  made  Minister  of  La- 
bor. Later,  the  novelist,  Gallegos,  was 
selected  by  Betancourt  as  the  front  for 
the  regime  and  he  was  chosen  President 
of  Venezuela.  Under  Gallegos,  Valmore 
Rodriguez  was  made  President  of  the 
Congress,  which  made  him  the  second 
man  in  the  Government. 

The  ineflBciency  and  corruption  of  the 
regime  which  sheltered  itself  under  the 
great  name  of  Gallegos  became  so  fla- 
grant that,  on  November  24,  1948.  an 
uprising  of  military  officers,  including 
Marcos  Perez  Jimenez,  overthrew   the 
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Oallegos-Betancourt  regime.  Betan- 
court  and  his  faithful  three  went  into 
exile.  The  Accion  Democratica  and  the 
Communist  Party  were  both  outlawed. 

There  followed,  for  Betancourt.  9^2 
years  of  wandering.  Much  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  Puerto  Rico.  Through 
Munoz-Marin's  sponsorship  he  was  in- 
ducted into  the  ultraliberal  Socialist 
coterie  in  New  York.  The  friendships 
which  he  made  among  these  New  York 
liberals  led  to  his  eager  acceptance 
as  a  "non-Communist"  by  the  liberals 
in  both  the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
administrations.  It  explains  the  ex- 
tremely favorable  press  that  he  has  re- 
ceived in  his  present  and  second  round 
as  President.  Socialists  and  leftists  are 
chronic  logrollers. 

The  events  of  his  second  Presidency 
have  been  intertwined  with  the  career 
of  Fidel  Castro.  Since  the  popular  be- 
lief has  been  diffused  that  Betancourt 
is  on  oui-  side  in  the  fight^gainst  Cas- 
troism, let  us  analyze  the  Betancourt- 
Castro  relationship.  It  is  true  that  Bet- 
ancourt is  publicly  anti-Castro.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Castro  would 
not  be  in  power  in  Cuba  today  were  it 
not  for  the  help  of  Betancourt.  The 
relationship  between  the  two  men  has 
been  that  of  teacher  and  disciple.  As 
long  ago  as  1948,  Betancourt  intervened 
and  saved  Castro's  life  when  the  latter 
was  in  danger  of  death  in  Bogota  for  his 
active  participation  in  the  bloody  Com- 
munist riots.  Betancourt  certainly  knew 
at  the  time  that  Castro  was  a  Commu- 
nist for  both  the  Colombia  police  and 
the  American  FBI  had  documentary  ma- 
terial in  their  files  proving  Castro's 
communism.  Nevertheless,  Betancourt 
threw  the  mantle  of  his  protection 
around  Castro  and  saved  him  to  become 
the  "Communist  midwife  of  Cuba. " 

When  Castro  was  struggltog  for  power 
in  Oriente  Province  in  1958,  it  was  Bet- 
ancourt "s  Accion  Democratica  which 
gave  him  his  principal  supijort.  Accion 
Democratica  instituted  a  national  'Give 
a  bolivar  to  Castro"  drive.  It  drenched 
Cuba  with  pro-Castro  broadcasts  over 
its  party  broadcasting  station  in  Vene- 
zuela. A  continuous  supply  of  his  guer- 
rilla forces  was  carried  on  by  airlift  and 
by  sea  from  Betancourt  agencies  in  Ven- 
ezuela. Huge  sums  were  raised  in  Vene- 
zuela for  Castro's  war  chest. 

With  this  background,  it  may  natu- 
rally be  asked  why  are  Betancourt  and 
Castro  now  at  outs?  Why  do  Castro 
followers  fight  Betancourt  politically  in 
Venezuela?  The  explanation  is  simple. 
Betancourt  and  Castro  have  parted 
company  in  respect  to  their  rival  pro- 
grams to  bring  about  communism  in 
Latin  America.  Betancourt  is  still 
wedded  to  the  "foxy"  strategy.  He  be- 
lieves he  can  sneak  communism  into 
power  by  fooling  the  liberals  into 
helping  him.  For  that  reason  he  puts 
on  a  masquerade  of  anticommunism. 
Castro,  on  the  other  hand,  is  seeking  to 
bring  communism  through  terrorism. 
Moscow  sits  back  complacently  and  lets 
both  of  them  try  their  techniques. 
Whichever  one  is  proven  right,  Moscow 
will  be  the  certain  winner. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  $900  million 
of  foreign  money  which  Finance  Minis- 


ter Carrillo  Batalla  asked  for,  and  which 
Venezuela  is  now  insistently  requesting. 
How  has  it  happened  that  rich  Venezuela, 
under  Betancourt,  has  come  so  quickly 
to  financial  straits  requiring  such  lavish 
foreign  assistance?  Or,  to  put  this  ques- 
tion in  another  way,  what  kind  of  a  risk 
for  American  money  is  Betancourt's  Ac- 
cion Democratica  Venezuela? 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  leftist  groups  which 
overthrew  the  government  of  President 
Marcos  Perez  Pimenez  in  January  1958 
inherted  a  Venezuela  which  was  at  the 
peak  of  solvency.  Perez  Jimenez,  al- 
though it  is  not  the  Socialist  habit  to 
revile  him  in  order  to  exalt  Betancourt, 
was  a  man  of  engineering  vision  who 
proved  to  be  probably  the  most  con- 
structive ruler  of  Venezuela  in  modern 
times.  His  9-year  dominance  In  Vene- 
zuela saw  that  richly  endowed  country 
blossom  like  a  veritable  rose.  Of  course 
there  was  uneven  distribution  of 
wealth.  We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
poverty  in  Venezuela.  But  there  is  pov- 
erty everywhere,  if  we  himt  for  it  sta- 
tistically, even  in  prosperous  United 
States.  The  fact  remains  that  at  the 
end  of  Perez  Jimenez'  rule.  Venezuela 
enjoyed  the  highest  per  capita  income 
of  any  nation  in  Latin  America. 

Perez  Jimenez'  achievement  in  Vene- 
zuela was  so  outstanding  that  President 
Eisenhower,  on  July  4.  1954,  conferred 
the  Order  of  Merit  upon  him,  with  a 
citation  praising  his  achievements  "be- 
fore and  after  becoming  President." 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  pro-Betancourt 
history -revlsloners  are  distorting  the 
truth  about  the  past  in  order  to  sell 
Betancourt  to  the  American  people.  Lis- 
ten to  this  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times,  which  faithfully  reflects  the  pro- 
Betancourt  bias.  Speaking  of  Betan- 
court's financial  difficulties,  the  Times 
says: 

The  economy  of  hU  country  Is  In  bad 
shape  because  of  the  extravagance  and  heavy 
Indebtedness  of  the  dictator.  Gen.  Perez 
Jimenez. 

If  there  was  heavy  indebtedness  un- 
der Perez  Jimenez,  certainly  the  accu- 
rate economists  of  the  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  did  not  discover 
it.  In  the  official  report  on  Venezuela, 
issued  in  June  1957.  a  little  over  a  year 
before  Perez  Jimenez'  political  demise, 
the  First  National  City  Bank  stated: 

External  debt,  other  than  the  small  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  loans,  was  liquidated  a 
long  time  ago.  Internal  debt,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Government -guaranteed  obliga- 
tions of  various  autonomous  organizations  is 
relatively  modest. 

Whom  should  we  believe  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Perez  Jimenez'  "extravagance," 
the  special  pleaders  of  the  editorial  de- 
partment of  the  New  York  Times — pro- 
Castroite  Herbert  L.  Matthews  is  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board — or  the 
objective  economists  of  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank. 

But  let  us  look  upon  some  statistics 
which  will  highlight  the  desperate  mis- 
representation which  Betancourt's  "lib- 
eral"  friends  are  committing  in  order 
to  blacken  the  name  of  the  anti-Com- 
munist government  which  preceded  him 
in  Venezuela. 


The  New  York  Times  and  other  "lib- 
eral" writers  have  frequently  declared 
that  the  reason  why  Betancourt  is  run- 
ning a  deficit  and  must  have  U.S.  aid 
is  because  Perez  Jimenez,  in  his  ex- 
travagance, left  a  huge  internal  debt 
which  Betancourt  has  been  trying  to 
pay  off. 

Official  statistics  show  that  this  is  a 
misstatement. 

At  the  end  of  1957.  on  the  eve  of  Perez 
Jimenez'  departure,  the  Treasury  of 
Venezuela  had  a  surplus  of  2,384  million 
bolivares.  This  was  the  nest  egg  which 
Larrazabel  and  Betancourt  inherited 
when  they  came  to  power.  Against  this 
huge  surplus,  there  was  outstanding 
virtually  no  foreign  debt  and  a  domes- 
tic debt  of  only  1  billion  bolivares. 

In  3  years  Betancourt  has  succeeded 
in  squandering  all  this  inherited  sur- 
plus and  5  billion  bolivares  more  which 
his  regime  has  raised  through  taxation. 
And  although  Perez  Jimenez  hterally 
rebuilt  the  country  out  of  his  national 
revenues  in  an  extraordinary  public 
works  program  and  still  was  able  to  ac- 
cumulate a  surplus,  the  whole  public 
works  program  has  been  at  a  virtual 
standstill  during  the  3  years  of  leftist 
government.  At  the  end  of  the  3  years 
a  surplus  of  2.384  million  bolivares  has 
been  converted  into  a  deficit  which,  by 
Finance  Minister  Carrillo  Batalla's  own 
admission,  aggregated  1.876  million  boli- 
vares at  the  end  of  1960.  And  it  is  now 
worse. 

Where  then  has  the  money  gone? 

The  public  reports  of  Betancourt's 
government  agencies  are  not  very  re- 
vealing, but  this  much  is  on  the  record. 

The  largest  part  of  this  money  has 
been  squandered  by  Betancourt  In  a  far- 
flung  program  of  corruption  of  the  Vene- 
zuela electorate.  During  Perez  Jimenez' 
last  year,  one  of  his  political  opponents 
tried  to  make  a  case  against  him  by 
charging  that  there  were  15,000  unem- 
ployed in  Venezuela.  Within  3  months 
after  his  departure  the  45.000  workers 
who  had  been  employed  on  public  works 
had  been  laid  off  and  total  unemploy- 
ment had  soared  to  100.000.  To  placate 
these  unemployed  and  to  win  their  sup- 
port for  the  new  leftist  regime,  a  so-called 
emergency  program  was  instituted,  and 
unemployed  were  put  on  the  Gtovemment 
payroll  to  receive  10  bolivares  a  day  with 
no  work  required.  Farm  laborers  from 
all  over  the  coimtry  flocked  to  Caracas  to 
qualify  for  this  no-work  money,  and 
they  became  political  adherents  of  the 
ruling  party.  This  giant  Venezuelan 
WPA  program  cost  the  national  treasury 
the  sum  of  approximately  1  billion 
bolivares. 

The  situation  became  so  scandalous 
that  Betancourt  later  ended  the  emer- 
gency policy.  But  he  followed  it  by 
something  worse.  He  Issued  an  order 
to  all  the  Crovernment  departments  and 
the  Government -owned  agencies  to  "ab- 
sorb "  these  unemployed— in  short,  to  give 
them  permanent  Government  jobs  doing 
nominal  work.  So  the  Government  is 
still  supporting  this  vast  boondoggling 
army  of  Betancourt  voters.  So  scanda- 
lous is  the  situation  of  overstaffed  Gov- 
ernment agencies  that  the  administrator 
of  the  publicly  owned  Venezuelan  mo- 
nopoly acknowledged  that  he  could  easily 
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eliminate  75  percent  of  his  working  force 
and  run  the  telephone  services  more  ef- 
flciently. 

The  political  corruption  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  has  become  so  shame- 
ful that  Betancourt  parcels  out  flxed 
quotas  of  jobs  under  the  Government  to 
each  of  the  political  parties  which  are 
supporting  him  in  his  coalition.  Vene- 
zuela is  still  a  rich  country  but  no  na- 
tion could  remain  solvent  when  the  na- 
tional treasury  is  being  used  almost 
without  restraint  in  a  wholesale  cor- 
ruption of  the  electorate. 

In  all  the  vague  talk  about  what  Be- 
tancourt is  doing  to  democratize  Vene- 
zuela and  to  "build  a  middle  class" — 
Betancourt's  own  favorite  phrase — the 
unhappy  truth  is  concealed  that  in  3 
short  years,  Betancourt  has  succeeded 
in  turning  self-respecting  Venezuela  into 
a  huge  poorhouse.  And  now  it  is  pro- 
posed by  our  liberal  friends  that  we 
should  start  pouring  American  millions 
down  this  Government's  bottomless  pit. 

But  there  are  some  truth -facing  men 
in  the  State  I>epartment  who  are  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  ruinous  trends  of 
Betancourt's  rule.  A  confidential  re- 
port, calling  attention  to  the  danger  of 
pouring  out  more  American  economic 
aid  to  shore  up  Betancourt's  sinking 
Venezuela  was  prepared  for  Ambassador 
Moscoso  by  three  members  of  the  Ca- 
racas Embassy  staff — John  M.  Gates,  Jr., 
First  Secretary,  Dr.  Irving  Trager,  labor 
attach^,  and  Robert  Cox.  The  memo- 
randum, after  pointing  out  the  flrmncial 
irregularity  and  political  favoritism 
which  i>ervade3  the  Betancourt  regime, 
used  these  warning  words : 

AH  the  plans  and  programs  that  might  be 
formulated  •  •  •  and  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Venezuela,  either  by  the  Govern- 
ment, by  private  capital,  or  by  American 
technicians  would  have  to  be  put  into  op- 
eration through  the  prevailing  bureaucracy. 
But  as  long  as  the  public  administration  of 
the  country  is  characterized  by  ineptitude, 
Indifference,  the  practice  of  favoritism  in 
the  handing  out  of  Government  jobs,  the 
thefU,  the  dupILoatlon  of  Jobs,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  private  empires.  It  would  practically 
be  impossible  to  have  any  dynamic  projects 
or  efficient  followthrough  by  the  Govern- 
ment. (This  Is  a  retranslatlon  from  the  Che 
Guevara's  Spanish  version  recently  presented 
In  Punta  del  Sste.) 

Since  this  report  blasts  some  of  the 
basic  assumptions  which  have  been  used 
by  Washington  higher-ups  to  sell  the  $20 
billion  Latin  American  development  pro- 
gram, we  would  probably  never  have 
heard  of  this  memorandum  were  it  not 
for  Che  Guevara,  Castro's  No.  2  man. 
The  memorandum  was  in  the  portfolio 
of  Ambassador  Moscoso  and  was  left  in 
his  parked  car  when  he  visited  the  Uni- 
versity of  Caracas  on  June  14,  1961. 
While  Moscoso  was  in  the  university,  a 
gang  of  Communist  Castro  students  at- 
tacked and  burned  the  car.  The  Amer- 
icans assumed  that  the  portfolio  had 
been  consumed  with  the  car  but  later,  at 
the  Punta  del  Este  Conference,  Che 
Guevara  produced  the  document  and 
read  it  to  the  delegates  as  a  proof  of 
U.S.  interference  in  Latin  American  af- 
fairs. The  State  Department  thereupon 
acknowledged  the  document. 

What  has  happened  to  one  coura- 
geous man  who  worked  on  the  prepara- 


tion of  this  report,  knowing  full  well  that 
it  would  be  unwelcome  to  his  superiors? 

Perhaps  it  was  a  coincidence,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  John  M.  Gates, 
Jr.,  was  recalled  to  Washington  subse- 
quent to  the  issuance  of  this  report  and 
a  new  First  Secretary  appointed. 

Apparently,  there  are  people  in  the 
State  Department  who  do  not  want  the 
hard  truth  to  be  revealed  when  it  touches 
one  of  their  "sacred  cows"  like  Betan- 
court. 

Government  statistics  of  total  public 
spending  will  give  us  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence to  envisage  the  vast  increase  in 
Venezuela  spendings  under  Betancourt 
in  comparison  with  those  under  Perez 
Jimenez.  For  the  9  years  of  Perez 
Jimenez'  rule,  1948  to  1957,  inclusive, 
total  Government  expenditures  were  18 
billion  bolivares,  on  an  average  of  3  bil- 
lion bolivares  a  year.  In  return  for  this. 
Venezuela  has  gained  through  completed 
public  works  projects  which  Perez  Jime- 
nez Inaugurated.  Against  this  we  have 
the  fact  that  in  the  3  years  of  Larrazabel 
and  Betancourt  rule,  1958  to  1960,  inclu- 
sive, Government  expenditures  were  21 
billion  bolivares,  or  an  average  of  7  bil- 
lion bolivares  a  year.  For  this,  Venezuela 
has  practically  no  public  works  comple- 
tions to  show — only  a  dismal  slide  of  the 
nation  into  the  first  approaches  of  a 
Socialist-Communist  quagmire. 

When  Betancourt  talks  about  his  de- 
sire to  build  a  middle  class,  the  imin- 
formed  foreigner  takes  him  at  his  word. 
The  truth  is  he  is  rapidly  destroying  the 
former  Venezuelan  middle  class  and  pre- 
paring the  population  for  a  potential 
Communist  takeover.  To  cite  a  few  in- 
dustries which  were  thriving  before  1958, 
let  me  list  a  few  examples.  More  than 
50  percent  of  the  small  businesses  in 
Venezuela  have  been  wiped  out  under 
Betancourt.  Virtually  all  importing 
business  has  disappeared  as  a  result  of 
the  drop  in  the  value  of  the  bolivar. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies have  gone  into  bankruptcy.  The 
construction  business,  once  Venezuela's 
second  industry,  has  now  come  almost 
completely  to  a  standstill.  The  building 
supply  industries  dependent  upon  it 
have  ceased  operation  or  failed.  In  place 
of  the  new  buildings  which  were  for- 
merly springing  up  all  over  Caracas,  the 
monument  to  Betancourt  rule  is  the  so- 
called  hunger  belt  of  huts  which  have 
risen  like  a  ring  around  the  city  on  the 
cleared  land  of  Perez  Jimenez'  discon- 
tinued public  work  projects.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  hunger  belt,  as  Betan- 
court well  knows,  will  be  ready  tinder  for 
the  coming  Venezuelan  Communist  revo- 
lution. 

In  the  pi-opaganda  of  his  American 
admirers,  Betancourt  is  always  praised 
for  bringing  civil  liberties  to  Venezuela. 
But  has  he?  As  I  speak  these  words, 
rigid  restraints  are  in  effect  in  Venezuela 
against  freedom  of  assemblage  and  free- 
dom of  press.  It  should  be  noted,  in 
passing,  that  none  of  the  top  Commu- 
nists, such  as  Gustavo  Machado,  have 
ever  been  imprisoned  under  these  regula- 
tions. The  principal  target  of  Betan- 
court's Accion  Democratica  police  state 
are  the  Venezuela  conservatives.  Betan- 
court's praisers  point  with  pride  to  the 
new  constitution  which  he  has  promul- 


gated proclaiming  civil  liberties,  but  they 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  none  of 
these  constitutional  protections  will  ap- 
ply to  the  thousands  of  cases  of  the  anti- 
Communist  supporters  of  Perez  Jimenez 
which  are  now  pending.  In  Venezuelan 
law  there  is  a  legal  status  known  as 
transitory  disposition  for  unresolved  le- 
gal actions.  The  case  of  imprisonment 
and  confiscation  of  the  political  enemies 
of  Betancourt,  even  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  new  constitution,  are,  by 
special  legislation  which  Betancourt  has 
passed,  kept  in  transitory  disposition, 
outside  the  constitutional  civil  liberties 
provisions. 

Today,  several  times  as  many  people 
are  in  exile  from  Venezuela  as  during 
the  days  of  the  dictatorship  of  Perez 
Jimenez.  When  the  offer  was  made  to 
pay  the  travel  expenses  of  those  who 
had  fled  Venezuela  under  Perez  Jimenez 
in  1958,  the  total  nimiber  who  accepted 
was  just  200.  This  is  a  fair  measure  of 
the  number  of  actual  exiles  at  that  time. 
Today,  under  Betancourt,  over  3,000 
conservative  Venezuelans  are  in  exile  in 
the  United  States,  in  Europe,  and  in  the 
Americas.  Sad  to  relate,  they  consti- 
tute the  flower  of  the  anti-Communists 
of  Venezuela.  In  addition,  three  whole 
jails  for  iMlitical  prisoners  in  Venezuela 
are  crammed  with  Perez  Jimenez  sup- 
poi-ters— the  Planta,  the  Casa  Gris,  and 
the  El  Dorado.  Civil  liberties  are  only 
meaningful  when  they  are  available  for 
one's  political  opponents.  Under  Betan- 
court, civil  liberties  m  Venezuela  stop 
when  they  are  invoked  on  behalf  of  the 
genuine  anti-Communists  who  once 
supported  Perez  Jimenez. 

And  so  we  come  to  our  $64  question: 
Is  Betancourt  pro-Communist?  I  thmk 
the  preceding  has  shown  he  is  following 
a  policy  in  Venezuela  which  is  as  surely 
calculated  to  bring  communism  to  that 
unfortunate  country  as  anything  which 
could  be  done  by  an  outright  Commu- 
nist. Indeed,  Betancourt  is  more  dan- 
gerous, because,  with  his  "liberal"  mask, 
he  is  able  to  deceive  the  United  States 
into  accepting  him  as  an  ally  and  a 
beneficiary.  To  use  his  own  1932  words, 
he  is  still  acting  "foxy."  He  is  still 
bringing  communism  by  "vaseline." 

But  the  final  and  indisputable  indica- 
tion that  he  is  craftily  carrying  out  the 
long-range  Communist  plan  which  he 
described  in  his  letters  of  1932  is  the 
fact  that  the  same  Communist  com- 
rades whom  he  then  hailed  as  his  gen- 
eral staff  are  still  with  him  in  the  Ac- 
cion Democratica  and  holding  high  office 
in  the  Venezuelan  Government. 

Raul  Leoni  is  today  the  President  of 
the  Venezuelan  Congress.  Under  the 
Constitution  of  Venezuela,  he  will  suc- 
ceed Betancourt  in  case  of  death  or 
resignation. 

Riccardo  Montilla  stands  at  Betan- 
court's righthand  as  the  Political  Ad- 
viser to  the  President. 

C.  C.  Valmore  Rodriques  is  now  dead, 
or  else  we  would  probably  see  his  name 
high  in  the  present  Betancourt  hier- 
archy. 

Three  of  the  quadrumvirate  of  gen- 
eral staffers  who  banded  themselves 
together  fanatically  in  1932  to  win  Vene- 
zuela for  communism  are  today  ruling 
Venezuela  in  the  name  of  the  Accion 
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Democratica  which  our  misguided  Amer- 
ican liberals  are  hailing  as  the  hope 
of  democracy  in  Venezuela. 

Betancourt  has  been  too  clever  to  draw 
attention  to  himself  by  putting  known 
Communists  in  his  Cabinet.  Instead,  his 
old  Communist  henchmen  are  ensconced 
inconspicuously  in  No.  2  and  No.  3  posts. 
In  these  positions  they  can  influence  pol- 
icy without  beawning  targets.  Some  of 
them  sit  in  the  Congress  and  Senate. 
Some  of  them  are  key  figures  in  the  con- 
trolling officialdom  of  the  labor  unions. 
Some  of  them  are  administrators  of  the 
so-called  agricultural  reform  agencies 
where  they  are  able  to  cement  the  rural 
voters  to  the  Accion  Democratica  politi- 
cal machine.  A  master  in  the  art  of  the 
masquerade,  Betancourt  conducts  a  gov- 
ernment so  carefully  camouflaged  that 
it  impresses  foreign  observers  as  being 
"liberal"  and  "anti -Communist."  But 
the  Communist  overall  control  is  never 
relaxed  by  Betancourt.  Leonl,  and  Mon- 
tilla  who  know  the  directions  in  which 
they  are  moving. 

However,  Communists  have  been 
placed  in  some  of  the  key  positions  of 
the  Oovemment  outside  Cabinet  rank. 
One  of  these  posts  is  the  ambassador- 
ship to  the  United  States.  The  deluded 
support  of  American  liberals  is  so  im- 
portant a  factor  in  Betancourt's  continu- 
ance In  power  that  the  Washington  post 
has  been  given  to  a  man  who  shares  Be- 
tatx;ourt'8  Commimist  confidence.  This 
man  is  Jose  Antonio  Mayobre,  present 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
Mayobre,  after  a  lifetime  in  the  Vene- 
zuela Commimist  underground,  went  to 
Moscow  and  studied  in  the  Communist 
training  schools.  Up  until  S  years  ago, 
he  was  still  active  in  open  Commimist 
work. 

Another  post  is  the  Venezuelan  am- 
bassadorship to  UNESCO,  This  post  is 
tield  by  Mariano  Picon  Salas,  a  pro- 
Communist.  Another  pro-Communist 
who  stands  at  Betancourt's  right  hand 
is  Carlos  D'Ascoli,  who  is  the  economic 
adviser  to  the  President. 

And  still  another  pro-Communist, 
Rafael  Medina  Febres.  holds  a  position 
corresponding  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  United  States.  Medina 
Pebres  in  1932  was  another  member  of 
the  Betancourt — Leoni-Montilla  group 
who  received  the  famous  letters  which  I 
have  quoted  in  the  preceding.  These  are 
aU  pro-Communists  who  stand  strictly 
outside  Machado's  official  Communist 
Party,  with  which  Betancourt  has  no 
public  relations.  To  maintain  the  pose, 
Machado's  party  and  the  Accion  Demo- 
cratica even  engage  in  public  controver- 
sies and  unimportant  Machado  Ccnn- 
munists  are  occasionally  arrested,  al- 
though the  top  Communist  leaders  are 
never  molested. 

It  is  a  staged  spectacle  carefully  de- 
signed to  fool  Americans.  That  it  has 
succeeded  in  its  purposes  is  shovini  by 
the  obsequiousness  with  which  some  of 
our  State  Department  policymakers, 
both  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration, have  treated  Betancourt. 
When  the  history  of  this  unhappy  period 
Is  written,  one  of  its  supreme  ironies  will 
be  the  fact  that  the  deluded  United 
States  picked  out  the  most  clever  pro- 


ponent of  the  Communist  ideology  in 
Venezuela  to  lock  the  Caribbean  gate 
against  communism. 

Will  the  United  States  awake  in  time?" 
It  must  awake,  or  the  Caribbean  area 
may  become  the  graveyard  of  our  free- 
dom in  this  hemisphere.  We  are  moving 
In  that  catastrophic  direction  by  rapid 
steps.  It  Is  now  11  o'clock  in  our  struggle 
with  Khrushchev  for  Latin  America.  Let 
us  not  wait  until  midnight. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRAnON— REPORT  ON  CONTIN- 
GENT FUND  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McCoRMACK).  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  fitun  Texas  (Mr.  Bublk- 
sonI. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  resolution  (H.  Res.  476)  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  476 
Resolved,  That,  untU  otherwise,  provided 
by  law,  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration shall  have  ezcliisive  responsibility 
for  prescribing  the  form  of,  and  having 
printed,  the  portion  of  the  report  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  under  section  60  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (2  UJS.C.  102)  dealing  with 
the  contingent  fvind  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jrield.  this  resolution  has 
been  cleared  with  the  leadership  on  this 
side  of  the  House  and  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  This  is  a  resolution 
that  will  clarify  the  situation  as  to  the 
responsibility  for  prescribing  the  form 
of  and  for  printing  that  portion  of  the 
report  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  dealing 
with  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 
The  appropriation  act  passed  by  the 
House  last  year  provided  that  all  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingency  fund 
of  the  House  should  be  published  in  a 
document.  In  years  past,  when  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  made  this  report  to 
the  Speaker,  the  report  was  ordered  to 
be  printed.  In  recent  years  that  prac- 
tice has  not  been  followed  and,  of  course, 
it  is  up  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to 
do  so.  In  the  bill  last  year,  to  which  I 
referred,  there  was  a  provision  which 
stated  that  the  report  should  be  printed, 
but  it  is  somewhat  vague  as  to  whose 
responsibility  it  is.  We  think  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Administration — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  know  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
committee.  But  the  authority  was  not 
spelled  out  in  that  bill,  which  was  passed 
last  year,  and  the  pending  resolution 
spells  it  out;  in  other  words,  that  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
should  prepare  and  have  printed  and 
make  it  a  public  document  all  exi^endl- 


tures  from  the  contingency  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  in  no  way  alters 
the  mandatory  provision  of  having  the 
report  printed? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  The  law  now  re- 
quires that  the  report  should  be  printed. 
We  are  dealing  here  simply  with  the 
matter  of  who  has  the  responsibility  of 
preparing  the  report  and  having  it 
printed  as  a  public  docimient.  This 
resolution  is  for  the  purpose  of  clarify- 
ing the  matter  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  may  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  one  further  question. 
Does  this  deal  with  the  report  that  has 
been  for  so  long  on  the  Speaker's  desk 
this  year? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  do  not  know  to 
which  report  the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  was  one  report 
which  I  understood  was  on  the  Speaker's 
desk  for  a  good  many  weeks,  if  not  for 
several  months,  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  It  was  a  report  dealing  with 
expenditures.  Perhaps  it  was  the  re- 
port of  expenditures  on  travel,  I  can- 
not now  recall  the  exact  nature  of  it. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  The  gentleman 
probably  has  reference  to  the  flscal 
years  1958,  1959,  and  1960  which  were 
not  included  under  the  law  but  which 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
by  resolution  did  have  printed  for  the 
reason  that  under  the  requirements  of 
law  we  do  have  it  printed.  Then  in  the 
flscal  year  1961,  the  law  requires  that 
It  be  printed  for  that  year  and  all  sub- 
sequent years.  If  I  may  repeat,  what 
this  resolution  does  is  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority as  to  the  responsibility  because 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
does  have  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  the  assurance  of 
the  gentleman  that  this  will  result  in 
the  report  being  printed  and  made  avail- 
able to  whoever  wants  to  see  it,  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  May  I  state  to  my 
colleague  that  that  is  already  being  done. 
This  is  Just  a  matter  of  who  has  the 
responsibility  for  doing  it  in  the  future. 
All  we  are  asking  here  is  to  clarify  the 
situation  as  to  the  responsibility  for  per- 
forming this  function. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIA- 
TION BELL 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
minutes,  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
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on  the  public  works  appropriation  bill 
will  be  requesiiCd. 

I  am  the  top  minority  member  of  the 
Sul>committe«  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  hence 
will  be  a  member  of  that  conference. 

I  note  in  reading  the  Senate  bill  that 
they  have  increased  the  House  bill  for 
public  works  appropriations  for  flscal 
1962  to  the  time  of  $278,225,500.  Some 
30  items  havo  been  either  increased  or 
added  to  the  liouse  bill.  This,  of  course, 
follows  their  regular  procedure  year 
after  year.  The  House  committee  sits 
in  hearings  for  months  listening  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congri3S5s.  to  the  agencies'  budget 
request  involved  in  public  works,  and  to 
outside  witnesses,  who  generally  num- 
ber around  a  thousand,  and  we  flnally 
write  a  bill,  then  bring  it  to  the  floor 
where  we  generally  have  almost  unani- 
mous approval  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, because  we  have  been  fair 
with  every  section  of  the  country;  and 
provided  in  the  bill  items  and  projects 
as  we  honestlly  feel  are  justlfled,  but  we 
have  never  gone  overboard  in  si>ending 
the  taxpayers'  money  whether  the  Items 
or  projects  are  reimbursable  or  not — 
then  we  learn  always  that  the  other 
body  has  taken  little  account  of  all  the 
things  we  have  struggled  with  and 
brought  to  the  House  floor  and  passed, 
as  I  say  by  nn  almost  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Membors  of  the  House,  but  in- 
variably the  other  body  increases  the 
bill  by  hundreds  of  millions,  which  is 
discouraging  to  not  only  tlie  members  of 
the  House  coimnittee.  but  also  to  most 
of  the  Amerioin  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  foUowiJig  titles: 

H.R.  3019.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  fireproof  annex  building  for 
use  of  the  Oovcrmnent  Printing  Office,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  7890.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  to  dispose  of  certain  land, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bQl  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  9076.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  ttie  Army,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conunltsion,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  certain  study  commissions, 
for  the  flscal  yitar  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  Houi«  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Ellendeh,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  McClelian,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr. 
Hn.L,  Mr.  Ma<3nttson,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 


Kbrr,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Dworshak,  Mr. 

Young  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Mundt,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine  to  be  the  conferees 
on  part  of  the  Senate. 


PUBLIC     WORKS     APPROPRIATION 
BILL  SENT  TO  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  9076)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  civil  functions 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  certain  study  commissions, 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missom-i  ? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appwints  the 
following    conferees:    Messrs.    Cannon, 

KiRWAN,   POGARTY,  JENSEN,  and  TaBER. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  will  stand  in  recess  subject  to 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  bells  will  be  rung  15  minutes  be- 
fore the  House  reconvenes. 

(Thereupon,  at  2  o'clock  p.m.  the 
House  stood  in  recess  subject  to  call  of 
the  Chair.) 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  at  4  o'clock  and  27  minutes 
p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  399.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
make  certain  corrections  in  the  enrollment 
of  the  bUl  UM.  7377. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  fixing  the 
beginning  of  the  2d  regular  session  of  the 
87th  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
258)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  cer- 
tain gross  receipts,  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Fa- 
cility Act  of   1942  to  transfer  certain 


parking  fees  and  other  moneys  to  the 
highway  fimd,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7377)  entitled  "An  act  to  increase  the 
Umitation  on  the  number  of  positions 
which  may  be  placed  in  the  top  grades 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  on  the  number  of  research 
and  development  positions  of  scientists 
and  engineers  for  which  special  rates  of 
pay  are  authorized,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  it  is  a  proper  par- 
liamentary inquiry — what  was  it  that 
was  messaged  over  from  the  other  body? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  was  just  going  to  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert] 
to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  message  was 
starting  new  business  without  finishing 
old  business.  As  I  understand  it  was  a 
resolution  setting  the  date  for  the  con- 
vening of  the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  What  date  does  the 
resolution  fix? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  It  is  the  10th. 
The  resolution  will  have  to  speak  for  it- 
self— yes,  it  is  the  10th  of  January. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge now,  of  course,  the  other  body  has 
entered  an  order  to  meet  on  Monday. 
It  has  not  yet  finished  legislative  busi- 
ness which  must  be  considered  by  the 
House.  We  therefore  find  it  expedient 
to  adjow-n  the  House  until  Monday  next. 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  Members 
that  we  plan  to  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
on  Monday  next.  It  is  urgent  that 
Members  remain  in  Washington  and 
that  we  expect  business  beyond  Monday 
next.  We  hope  the  Members  will  ar- 
range their  plans  accordingly. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  I  see  it,  there  will 
be  very  little  business  on  Monday.  If 
there  is  some  business  after  that  time,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  quorum 
here.  I  must  say,  as  I  have  listened  to 
the  Members,  it  is  with  deep  regret  they 
have  learned  we  cannot  adjourn  tonight 
because  personal  plans  are  being  inter- 
fered with  and  ofiScial  business  that 
Members  have  in  their  districts  is  being 
interfered  with.  It  is  Just  too  bad  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  adjourn  tonight. 
I  agree  with  the  majority  leader  it  is 
a  matter  not  within  the  control  of  the 
leadership  of  this  body.  That  is  prob- 
ably all  that  can  be  said  about  that. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Is  it  against  the  iniles 
of  the  House  for  a  Member  of  the  House 
to  say  anything  derogatory  about  any 
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Member  or  collectively  about  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  not  pass  directly  on  that 
parliamentary  inquiry,  and  strongly  sug- 
gests that  not  be  done. 


I 


BERLIN    PROBLEM 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  important  discussion 
on  the  critical  Berlin  problem.  As  many 
of  my  colleagues  know,  ever  since  I  came 
to  Congress  I  have  maintained  and  reg- 
ularly called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  key  source  of  friction  between  the 
Communists  and  the  free  world  is  a 
divided  Germany  and  in  particular,  the 
isolated  city  of  West  Berlin. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  need  to  empha- 
size the  dimensions  of  this  problem  to 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Not  since 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  war,  in  fact, 
have  we  been  confronted  with  such  an 
explosive  and  dangeroiis  situation  as  we 
now  face  over  the  tragically  divided 
German  city. 

The  Berlin  situation  is  obviously  a  far- 
reaching  and  highly  complex  matter. 
Questions  such  as  Soviet  motivations 
and  intentions,  Western  principles  and 
policies,  and  the  subject  matter  of  ne- 
gotiations need  to  be  raised  and  ex- 
plored. 

In  this  respect  I  am  pleased  to  call  my 
colleague's  attention  to  a  thought-pro- 
voking analysis  of  the  Berlin  problem 
prepared  by  one  of  my  constituents,  the 
distinguished  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  California — 
Berkeley — Dr.  Paul  Seabury. 

Among  other  things.  Professor  Sea- 
bury  correctly  points  out: 

In  Berlin  we  are  reminded  of  the  two- 
fold danger  which  will  be  with  us  for  a 
long  time:  the  danger  of  totalltarlanUm  to 
human  freedom,  and  the  danger  of  thermo- 
nuclear war  to  human  life.  Preoccupied 
with  one,  we  could  fall  victim  to  the  other, 
(and)  we  must  always  bear  this  dlfOculty 
in  mind. 

Professor  Seabury  has  also  made  the 
very  important  point  that,  "dangerous 
as  this  present  crisis  may  be,  we  still 
should  try  to  defme  and  assert  its  tem- 
poral and  spatial  dimensions  and  limita- 
tions. The  freedom  of  West  Berlin,  as 
President  Kennedy  has  said,  is  not  nego- 
tiable; it  is  a  central  part  of  the  freedom 
of  the  whole  Western  World.  In  seek- 
ing to  defend  tliis  freedom,  however,  we 
must  not  reduce  the  whole  range  of  our 
foreign  policies  to  the  particular  issue  at 
stake  here.  Rather  than  Berlinize  our 
foreign  [>olicy.  we  should  seek  to  invest 
Berlin  with  those  broader  meanings 
which  have  imbued  our  foreign  policy 
over  the  past  decade:  our  concern  for 
peace  and  freedom;  our  concern  for  a 
better  life  for  all  men." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  agree  with  some 
of  the  specific  points  discussed  by  Pro- 


fessor Seabury.  Notwithstanding,  this 
is  an  informed  and  timely  memorandum 
and  deserves  the  study  of  all  Members 
of  Congress. 

MXMOBANDUM    ON    BeKLIM 

In  Berlin,  we  are  reminded  of  the  twofold 
danger  which  will  be  with  ub  for  •  very 
long  time:  the  danger  of  totalitarianism  to 
human  freedom,  and  the  dainger  of  ther- 
monuclear war  to  human  life.  Preoccupied 
with  one,  we  could  fall  victim  to  the  other; 
we  must  always  bear  this  difficulty  In  mind; 
but  we  must  also  bear  In  mind  that  even 
In  OTir  choice,  we  are  not  free  to  "choose"; 
oxu:  opponents  In  this  confrontation,  who 
have  taken  the  Initiative  of  unilateral  force, 
have  not  abandoned  that  initiative;  and  It 
Is  this  seizure  of  Initiative  In  force  which 
now  severely  limits  our  own  freedMn  to 
choose,  to  think  rationally  about  an  en- 
dvu-lng  accord  In  central  Europe,  and  to 
speculate  about  Its  contents. 

I>angerous  as  this  present  crisis  may  be, 
we  still  should  try  to  define  and  assert  its 
temporal  and  spatial  dimensions  and  limi- 
tations. The  freedom  of  West  Berlin,  as 
President  Kennedy  has  said,  is  not  negoti- 
able; It  Is  a  central  part  of  the  freedom  of 
the  whole  Western  World.  In  seeking  to 
defend  this  freedom,  however,  we  must  not 
"reduce"  the  whole  range  of  ovu'  foreign 
poUcies  to  the  particular  Issues  at  stake  here. 
Rather  than  "Berllnlze"  our  foreign  policy, 
we  should  seek  to  invest  Berlin  with  those 
broader  meanings  which  have  Imbued  our 
foreign  policy  over  the  past  decade :  our  con- 
cern for  peace  and  freedom;  our  concern 
for  a  better  life  for  all  men.  (It  would  be 
foolhardy  and  shortsighted,  for  instance,  to 
demand  of  all  nations  in  the  non-Communist 
world,  that  our  aid  to  them,  our  assistance 
In  their  long-range  programs  for  human 
betterment,  be  now,  suddenly,  made  contin- 
gent upon  acceptance  of  the  specific  policies 
In  Berlin  which  we — and  our  Western  allies — 
deem  essential.  Our  concern  with  the  grave 
military  threat  now  posed  by  Soviet  blus- 
terings  and  symbolic  acts,  ought  not  to  dim 
our  concern,  or  paralyze  our  efforts,  to 
achieve  one  of  our  most  basic  alms:  a  world 
without  war.) 

The  example  we  now  set  to  others,  in  this 
crisis,  will  test  the  style  we  must  hence- 
forward display — seeing,  even  in  crisis,  the 
deep  value  of  the  steadfast  Insistence  upon 
principles  and  actions  consonant  with  peace 
and  freedom.  It  would  not  be  weakness  now 
to  continue  to  speak  and  act  "beyond 
Berlin,"  beyond  that  hoped-for  point  in  time 
when  war  could  have  been  avoided,  and 
European  freedom  once  again  preserved.  By 
our  initiatives  for  peace  now,  even  by  our 
unilateral  actions  in  areas  far  removed  from 
Berlin,  we  may.  in  a  sense,  "transcend  Ber- 
lin." Transcending  It,  we  might  even  deflect 
our  opponents'  eyes,  in  some  measure,  from 
their  fixation  on  this  grievous  threat  to  war. 
UntU  negotiations  commence,  our  own  free- 
dom of  initiative  in  Berlin  itself  is  severely 
limited;  we  are  pressed  hard,  and  the  pres- 
Btire  may  well  increase;  if  there,  in  this 
limited  context,  our  actions  may  seemingly 
be  limited  to  defensive  responses  to  the 
gnawlngs  of  Soviet  and  East  German  actions, 
we  should  not  abandon  our  own  nonmllltary 
actions  and  initiatives;  we  should,  If  for  that 
reason  alone,  augment  our  own  initiatives 
for  peace,  freedom  and  hxunan  decency  else- 
where. 

Soviet  actions  underscore  once  more  the 
absence  of  a  political  settlement  and  order 
in  central  Eiirope;  but  they  underscore  aUo 
some  of  the  chief  reasons  why  no  such  order 
has  been  possible  of  diplomatic  achievement 
since  World  War  II.  Without  such  a  settle- 
ment, we  face  constant  prospects  of  war. 
With  a  Soviet-dictated  settlement,  imposed 
by  threats  and  unUateral  actions,  interna- 
tional peace  would  be  equally  endangered: 
for  the  symbolic  implications  of  a  Western 


"retreat  from  Berlin"  would  be  too  great, 
however  shrouded  in  statesmanlike  rhetoric, 
to  go  unnoticed  by  the  whole  world.  Unlike 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  in  the  Par  East,  Berlin 
Is  not  merely  (or  even  chiefly)  a  military 
outpost  of  America  and  an  unpopular  ally; 
it  is,  and  long  has  been,  a  symbolic  outpost 
oX  the  whole  Western  World. 

What  is  important,  in  thinking  about  Ber- 
lin, is  to  assume  tliat  whatever  we  wish  in 
the  way  of  a  settlf^ment  is  one  which  can 
enh:ince  central  European  stability,  by  giv- 
ing promise  of  some  permanence.  We  can- 
not permit  our  concern  for  peace  in  1961 
to  cloud  our  real  concern  for  permanent  and 
enduring  peace.  We  cannot  be  panicked 
Into  a  fragile  settlement  which,  prompted 
by  our  fear  for  immediate  war,  only  in- 
creases grave  misgivings  for  any  permanent 
solution.  While  we  cannot  despair  of  nego- 
tiation, we  should  despair  of  negotiations 
having,  as  issue,  seeds  of  new  and  even 
greater  difllcultles  than  the  ones  that 
prompted  this  present  crisis.  We  confea 
defeat  if  we  negotiate  merely  to  buy  tim« 
for  peace. 

SOVIXT     INTENTIOMS     AND     OOMPULSION8 

The  Soviet  state  is  a  closed  totalitarian 
system.  We  cannot  see  much,  we  are  bereft 
of  the  kinds  of  knowledge  about  intentions, 
needs  and  compulsions  which,  even  in  the 
best  of  circumstances  in  a  free  society,  are 
hard  come  by.  We  work  from  Inference  and 
from  scanty  facts  at  hand.  Yet  no  approach 
to  the  Berlin  problem  can  begin  without 
inquiring  into  these  intentions  and  com- 
pulsions: what  Is  wanted,  and  why.  Any 
great  event  or  crisis  gathers  into  Itself  many 
motives.  What  are  the  chief  ones,  on  the 
Soviet  side?  Which  ones  must  we  bear  in 
mind  when  formulating  our  own  proposals 
for  action  and  for  negotiation?  Which  ones 
can  we  regard  as  legitimate  Intentions — 
that  Is,  in  accord  with  their  own  professed 
concern  for  peaceful  coexistence?  Which 
ones  can  we  not? 

One  thing  only  can  we  be  certain  of:  that 
the  Russians  have  found  the  existing  status 
quo  evidently  intolerable,  and  have  decided 
to  use  force,  if  necessary,  to  make  us  ac- 
knowledge the   Intolerableuess  also. 

Another  thing  surely  we  must  be  certain 
of:  There  is  no  simple  objective,  no  simple 
"overriding"  explanation  of  Soviet  behavior. 

Beyond  this,  we  must  engage  in  an  act 
of  imagination  and  intultton. 

Surely,  if  we  take  the  short  view,  the  Rus- 
sians on  August  13  provoked  the  crisis  by 
taking  a  surprising  step — closing  the  sector 
lines — because  of  a  serious  threat  to  the  Bast 
German  regime — the  threat  of  mass  exodus. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  action 
was  pressed  upon  them  strongly  by  the  DDR. 
and  by  Ulbrlcht  (after  all,  one  cannot  stand 
Idly  by  and  watch  one's  own  population 
file  out  of  the  auditorium  during  such  beau- 
tiful music) .  That  there  was  necessity  and 
compulsion  behind  this  particular  act  Is 
important  to  bear  in  mind.  But  one  can 
be  misled  by  this.  The  East  German  exodus 
was  occurring  because  of  prior  Soviet  and 
DDR  actions;  people  were  getting  out  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  "get  out  In  tlL%5." 
bacaiise  the  border,  the  escape  hatch,  was 
likely  to  be  closed  when  Khrushchev  got  his 
"peace  treaty,"  which — he  had  announced 
this  spring — be  would  get  imder  any  cir- 
cumstances by  Christmas.  It  Is  not.  then, 
into  the  compulsions  to  freeze  off  East  Ber- 
lin that  we  must  Inquire,  but  about  the  com- 
pulsions to  force  the  "little"  issue  of  Berlin, 
and  the  larger  issue,  of  Germany,  to  a  crisis 
point  for  "final  settlement." 

There  are  three  things  wtiich  might  be 
borne  in  mind  as  sources  of  Soviet  inten- 
tions: 

First,  supposed  Soviet  concern  over  a  re- 
armed Germany  in  central  Europe,  {particu- 
larly a  West  Glermany  armed  with  nuclear 
weapons. 
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Second,  Soviet  concern  to  demonstrate, 
within  its  own  orbit,  to  its  aUles  (notably 
Ctxina),  and  its  own  people,  that  its  waxing 
power  and  prestige  were  to  be  employed 
for  the  expansion  of  the  Commxinist  world. 
(This  internal  matter,  rather  than  dangers 
of  a  mythical  "generals'  coup."  could  Indeed 
be  serious,  and  has  been  suggested  by  some 
students  of  Soviet  politics.  These  point  to 
the  growing  concern  of  Soviet  leaders  with 
widespread  cynicism  in  Russia  about  the 
regime,  growing  Indifference  to  its  claims 
and  pretensions;  increasing  evidence  of  dif- 
ficulties in  labor-management  problems: 
widespread  defiance  of  authority,  etc.)  It 
Is  important,  when  discussing  these  things, 
to  bear  in  mirid  the  needs  of  Soviet  Com- 
munist leadership,  as  distinct  from  the 
needs  of  Russi.»  itself;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  highly  charged  debate  be- 
tween Khmshchev  and  Chinese  Communist 
leaders,  concerning  strategy  and  tactics,  is 
both  an  infraparty  debate  and  a  debate 
deeply  concernod  with  the  future  of  the  Com- 
mvmlst  movement,  not  with  that  of  Russia, 
or  the  Soviet  p«ople. 

Third,  Soviet  concern  with  the  legitimiz- 
ing of  the  broader  order  of  central  Europe. 
which,  if  kept  permanently  "illegitimate," 
presents  continuous  dangers  of  recurrences 
of  Budapests  and  Leipzigs. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  contextual  concldence 
of  the  present  crisis,  with  a  supposed  Soviet 
exuberance  concerning  Its  superiority  in 
weapons,  and,  conversely,  American  infe- 
riority. 

Finally,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
seriousness,  to  the  Russians,  of  a  constantly 
malingering  East  German  regime.  It  is  an 
embarrassment;  it  is  a  constant  reminder  to 
Western  Europeans  of  the  shabbier  sides  of 
Stalinism;  It  Is  Inherently  unstable;  and  it 
is  despised.  Yet  its  Importance  within  the 
Soviet  orbit  is  considerable.  Its  highly  In- 
dustrialized ecC'Domy  is  a  prized  possession, 
an  Indispensable  element  woven  into  the 
whole  economy  of  the  Soviet  orbit.  As  Its 
political  weakni-Bs  has  Increased,  so  also  have 
Soviet  compulsions  to  have  It  legitimized  and 
internationally  baptized.  Only  then,  when 
recognized  and  accepted  by  other  States, 
could  a  certain  Internal  stability  be  wrought 
out  of  popular  hopelessness  and  resignation. 
As  an  outpost  of  communism  In  the  West,  It 
is  hard  to  Imagine  even  the  hardiest  of  So- 
viet leaders  ever  permitting  a  new  political 
order  In  which  domestic  protest  and  expres- 
sion of  popular  will  could  further  humiliate 
the  Russians.  IS  Its  regime  were  in  any  way 
popular;  if  one  could  count  upon  its  gradual 
rise  In  popular  esteem,  the  recognition  mat- 
ter, and  a  peace  treaty,  might  not  be  so 
urgent.  However,  nothing  has  been  done — 
no  change  of  despised  leadership,  for  In- 
stance— to  change  the  appearance  of  this 
regime  to  the  people  of  Germany;  and  for 
this  failure  In  political  Judgment  and  action 
the  Russians  should  hold  themselves  ac- 
countable. As  It  Lb,  they  have  chosen  to  do 
nothing  about  it.  Perhaps  their  options  are 
not  large.  In  any  event.  It  Is  clear:  they  are 
no  longer  Interested  In  unification,  even  as 
a  propaganda  device. 

WXSTXRM    IKTENTIONS    AKD    POUCIX8 

Any  Western  (read  American)  policiea  in 
this  crisis  should  commence  by  recognizing 
the  two  levels  at  which  policy  must  work: 
the  negotlatory  level,  with  Its  promise  of  pos- 
sible agreements  with  the  Soviet;  and  the 
level  of  unilateral  action,  to  meet  Soviet 
initiatives  t>efore  serloiu  negotiation  com- 
mences. On  both  of  these  levels,  however, 
certain  basic  principles  ought  to  be  re- 
spected: 

1.  Western  Berlin,  its  territory,  popula- 
tion, and  government,  mxist  continue  to  be 
reguded.  and  respected,  as  a  symbolic  com- 
ponent of  the  Western  World.  On  this  mat- 
ter there  could  be  no  compromise — nor  is 
there  today  among  the  people  of  West  Ber- 
lin. Germany,  or  Western  Europe,  any  doubt 
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about  it.  A  Berlin  settlement  which  com- 
promised this  principle  would  precipitate 
a  psychological  disaster  in  Western  Europe, 
serioxisly  endangering  the  entire  structure 
of  Western  political,  cultural,  and  economic 
unity.  Such  a  disaster  Itself  would  gravely 
endanger  world  peace;  and  It  behooves  the 
Soviet  leaders  to  recognize  this. 

2.  An  essential  element  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  free  West  Berlin  Is,  and  should 
continue  to  be,  the  rights  of  free  access  to 
Berlin  from  the  Western  World  as  they  now 
exist;  these  include  the  rights  of  access 
to  Berlin  of  citizens  of  the  Bundesrepublik, 
as  well  as  elements  of  Western  military  gar- 
risons. Air  corridor  rights  of  access  apply 
to  such  commercial  vehicles  as  now  en- 
Joy  such  rights;  and  neither  Soviet  nor  DDR 
authorities  may  Interfere  with  the  passen- 
gers or  materiel.  Existing  land  corridor 
links  between  Berlin  and  the  West  also  con- 
stitute rights.  While  the  Soviet  Union  may 
choose  to  delegate,  to  DDR  authorities,  its 
own  control  and  inspection  rights  as  have 
existed  in  "common  law"  over  the  past  16 
years.  It  cannot  thereby  abrogate  its  own 
responsibility  to  see  that  existing  rights  and 
obligations  remain  observed* 

3.  In  maintaining  the  symbolic  value  of 
Berlin  to  the  Western  community,  the  pres- 
ence In  West  Berlin  of  allied  garrisons 
(French,  British,  American)  remains  es- 
sential. Such  garrisons,  and  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  East  German  regime 
as  are  present  in  Berlin,  could  well  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  U.N.  "presence,"  possibly  In 
the  form  of  supplementary  sector -boimdary 
police.  Inspection  teams,  etc.,  to  assist  In  the 
maintenance  of  tranquillity  In  the  city.  A 
UJ*.  presence,  however,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  substitute  for  the  existing  Western 
presence. 

These  positions,  though  necessary,  are  not 
s\ifllclent.  For  whUe  in  negotiation  we  should 
seek  final,  explicit  Soviet  guarantees  of  them, 
we  must  also  seek  to  broaden  the  sphere  of 
negotiations;  we  must  put  the  "little  Berlin" 
problem  into  the  necessary  context  of  a 
"large  central  Euroi>e"  one.  What  elements 
might  enter  a  Western  position  here? 

Here,  we  might  bear  in  mind  once  more 
the  obvious,  basic,  local  source  of  tension 
and  aggravation  in  central  Europe:  the  ab- 
sence of  international  legitimization  of  the 
existing  order  of  things.  This  problem 
transcends  in  seriousness  and  complexity  the 
dangers  arising  from  confrontation  and  prox- 
imity of  Soviet  and  Western  military  forces 
in  central  Europe.  Indeed,  we  might  say 
that,  were  an  international  political  settle- 
ment in  central  Europe  possible,  the  prob- 
lem of  disposition  of  existing  military  forces 
In  the  area,  while  of  some  Importance,  would 
become  secondary.  Proximity  of  military 
forces — particularly  of  Soviet  and  American 
ones — in  itself  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  prin- 
cipal Boxirce  of  tension  in  Europe;  indeed, 
such  proximity  in  the  past  15  years  has 
Ironically  been  one  element  of  central  Eu- 
ropean stability,  since  it  has  diminished  also 
the  implicit  dangers  coming  from  leaving 
the  matter  of  a  German  settlement  to  Ger- 
mans themselves.  Both  the  West  and  Russia 
have  been  conscioiis  of  this,  as  have  many 
thoughtful  Germans  themselves;  no  one 
wants  a  Korean -type  war  in  Europe;  and  for 
this  reason  we  should  not  idly  toy  with  pro- 
posals for  some  hypothetical  and  nebulous 
U-V.  police  force  In  central  Europe  as  sub- 
stitute for  what  we  now  have.  The  dangers 
of  accidental  war  from  spontaneous  revolt. 
Insurrection,  and  civil  war  are  too  great  to  be 
left  to  Germans  themselves,  and  or  to  UJf. 
forces  of  unknown  composition,  which  could 
not  act  decisively  (as  did  Western  and  Soviet 
authorities,  at  the  time  of  the  Budapest  crisis 
in  1956) .  Above  all,  we  must  recognize,  when 
speaking  of  "disengagement."  that  NATO- 
Warsaw  Pact  proximity  alone  does  not  con- 
stitute danger.  In  a  sense,  every  spot  on  the 
globe  is  proximate  to  another.    Symmetrical 


reduction  of  forces  In  central  Europe,  and 
the  creation  of  "atom-free  zones"  can  thus 
only  be  meaningful  in  the  context  of  broader, 
more  general  reduction  of  forces,  and,  con- 
ceivably, of  general  and  universal  disarma- 
ment. 

What  elements  of  "lUegltimaey"  In  cen- 
tral Europe  might  constitute  subjects  of 
negotiation?     The  foUowlng  come  to  mind: 

1.  A  German  frontier  settlement:  We 
should  now  be  prepared  to  admit  the  "final- 
ity" of  the  existing  de  facto  eastern  fron- 
tiers of  Germany.  This  means,  chiefly,  the 
Oder-Meisse  line,  now  separating  East  Ger- 
many from  Poland.  It  means,  however,  also 
more  than  that — for  recognition  of  this 
would  in  part  allay  Soviet  and  Eastern 
European  concern  for  a  hypothetical  Ger- 
man "revanchism,"  a  source  of  constant 
worry  and  political  hypochondria  in  Eastern 
Europe,  which  would  continue  even  (or 
even  more)  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  not 
there  at  all.  Such  explicit  Western  recog- 
nition of  the  eastern  frontiers,  by  allaying 
such  Eastern  fears  and  suspicions,  could 
conceivably  contribute  to  a  further  lessen- 
ing of  political  tensions  in  Germany's  east- 
em  neighbors  (notably  Poland),  and  con- 
ceivably also  lessen  the  tight  military 
alliance  which  now  binds  together  the 
Eastern  satellites  and  Russia.  FlnaUy,  it 
coiUd  conceivably  also  diminish,  within 
Germany,  the  influence  of  those  political 
forces  among  the  expellees  and  others,  who 
continue  to  vainly  preach  the  recovery  of 
lost  provinces. 

2.  A  nuclear-free  zone  In  central  Europe: 
On  this,  we  should  not  deceive  ourselves: 
a  nuclear-free  2one  in  and  of  Itself  can  be 
a  chimera  in  a  world  where  nuclear  weapons 
are  speedUy  diffusing  themselves,  and  where 
means  of  delivery  of  such  weapons  is  lessen- 
ing the  need  for  local  weapons.  StUl,  the 
creation  of  such  a  zone— encompassing  large 
areas,  say,  of  West  Germany  and  East  Ger- 
many, plus  its  near  neighbors,  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia — has  some  merits.  For  one 
thing,  it  could  mean  a  lessening  of  local 
fears  of  a  Germany  armed  and  equipped 
with  atomic  bombs.  But  this  would  re- 
quire, also  explicit  assiirances — if  not  inter- 
national agreement — that  West  Germans 
and  other  central  Kuropean  states  them- 
selves would  not  possess,  in  their  own  con- 
trol and  ownership,  nuclear  weapons  of  any 
kind.  Realistically,  for  the  time  being,  we 
should,  however,  bear  in  mind  the  Western 
need  for  German-based  NATO  forces 
equipped  with  nuclear  weai>ons;  but  this  on 
condition  that  the  ultimate  decision  to  em- 
ploy them  should  lie  with  the  United  States. 

3.  A  United  Nations  presence  in  central 
Europe.  Here  again,  concern  for  peace  should 
not  cause  us  to  misconstrue  the  effectiveness 
of  the  UJ4.  in  a  great-power  crisis.  Pro- 
posals to  substitute  UJf.  forces  for  existing 
military  forces  of  the  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  in  central  Europe  tend  to 
overlook  the  serious  difflctiltles  inherent  In 
the  VH.,  which  greatly  mitigate  its  abUlty 
to  act  in  times  of  crisis.  UJ4.  forces  could 
be,  under  existing  circumstances,  little  more 
than  national  contingents  of  political  states; 
and  the  temper  of  vacillation,  neutralism, 
and  fear  displayed  by  many  UJi.  members 
today  does  not  bode  well  for  the  creation  of 
a  military  force  which  could  effectively  main- 
tain the  peace.  Realistically,  we  must  also 
acknowledge  that  the  Riissians  would  reject 
any  UJf .  force  in  East  Germany,  which  could 
not  wholly  cooperate  in  maintaining  the 
fragile  tyranny  of  Grotewohl.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  the  composition  of  such  a  force, 
unless  composed  of  Soviet  and  Soviet-satel- 
lite troops,  or  the  Chinese.  Moreover,  Soviet 
proposals  to  greatly  weaken  the  Secretariat 
of  the  U.N.  complicate  this  matter  even 
more.  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
supplonentary  UJf.  presence  in  central 
Europe,  in  Berlin  in  particular,  oould  serve 
an  important  function — ^particularly  it  this 
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function  were  defined  after  the  fashion  of 
UJf.  truce  teams  employed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  Middle  East  after  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war  of  1948.  Again,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  what  is  essential  in  a  central 
European  settlement  is  not  only  force  and 
authority  to  prevent  war  from  being  insti- 
gated by  Americans  or  Russians,  but  force 
and  authority  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
civil  disturbances  and  Interzonal  conflict. 

4.  Recognizing  the  East  German  regime. 
Are  there  circumstances  where  the  Western 
Powers  could  do  this?  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  aside  from  the  Hungarian 
regime,  the  East  German  Government  today 
is  the  most  hated  government  In  the  whole 
Ck>nununiBt  world.  Here,  in  contrast  to  de- 
velopn\ents  in  nearly  every  other  satellite 
state,  remains  a  regime  still  associated  with 
the  worst,  most  iniquitous  features  of  Sta- 
linism. So  outrageous  is  this  condition  that 
it  Is  known  that  on  occasions  the  Russians 
have  mildly  endeavored  to  mitigate  Its  ex- 
cesses and  to  make  possible  the  escape  to  the 
West  of  Its  enemies.  The  Russians  have, 
however,  borne  a  heavy  responsibility  for  Its 
characteristics.  The  events  of  the  past  weeks 
have  shown  further  evidence  of  the  lengths 
to  which  this  regime  would  go  to  enforce  by 
violence  its  control.  If  there  were  evidence 
in  the  past  that  the  Russians  would  admit  a 
process  of  liberalization  to  take  place  here, 
which  necessarily  would  involve  the  removal 
of  Ulbrlcht  and  his  cadres,  we  could  con- 
template some  utility  In  recognizing  the 
regime. 

At  this  Jimcture,  It  is  worth  inquiring 
whether  recognition  of  Eastern  Germany, 
if  linked  to  certain  other  specific  conditions, 
would  be  worth  the  try.  These  conditions 
should  be  stringent;  and  among  them  surely 
should  be  the  condition  that  the  freedom 
of  Berlin  (as  stated  above)  be  explicitly 
guaranteed  in  treaty;  that  rights  of  access 
into  Eastern  Berlin,  as  prevailing  before 
August  13,  be  restored  as  before.  Surely 
other  conditions  could  be  attached  (notably, 
perhaps,  a  Western  land  corridor),  pertain- 
ing to  a  broader  German  settlement,  but  we 
cannot  here  deal  with  such  particulars. 
Above  all.  It  should  be  seen  to  that  an  East 
German  Government,  as  a  condition  of  its 
recognition,  undergo  some  internal  trans- 
formation; that  the  Russians  evince  a  will- 
ingness to  mitigate  Its  most  evil  features. 
Recognition  in  and  of  itself — it  should  be 
stressed — could  not  enhance  the  reputation 
of  the  DDR  in  the  West;  and  there  Is  little 
that  could  formally  be  done  to  guarantee  In- 
ternationally any  improvement  in  its  inter- 
nal conditions. 

5.  Interim  measures.  The  foregoing  pro- 
posals should  not  blind  us  to  the  great  dan- 
gers of  war  which  the  world  faces  in  Ger- 
many. It  should  not  be  Idly  thought  that 
reasonableness  In  the  West  alone  can  create 
a  climate  within  which  serious  negotiations 
can  proceed,  or  within  which  the  serious 
misbehavior  of  the  Russians  can  be  tem- 
pered. Above  all,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
that  no  "package"  of  Western  proposals  can 
be  publicly  assembled,  and  displayed.  In  ad- 
vance of  serious  negotiations.  Still,  we 
ought  seriously  to  consider  certain  interim 
attitudes  and  stances  which  the  United 
States  should  display,  pending  serious  nego- 
tiations : 

First,  at  this  moment  of  crisis  American 
policy  should  not  reduce  all  matters  of  East- 
West  relations,  and  all  matters  of  Its  own 
relations  with  the  unallned  block  of  states, 
to  the  Berlin  crisis.  We  should  not  cripple 
existing  policies  by  tying  them  to  this  crisis. 
In  particular,  our  own  policies  with  respect 
to  international  control  of  weapons,  and  dis- 
armament, should  not  be  made  hapless  sub- 
jects of  Berlin.  Also,  and  equally  important, 
we  should  not  subject  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram to  the  Berlin  crisis.  Foreign  aid.  as  it 
has  developed  over  the  past  10  years,  serves 
many  complex  and  Important  purposes;  and 


now,  In  crisis,  to  make  receipt  of  aid  con- 
tingent upon  support  of  American  policies  In 
Germany  can  create  deep  and  serious  dlfll- 
culties  for  us  within  the  underdeveloped 
world. 

Second,  by  unilateral  initiative  else- 
where, we  should  enlarge  the  image  of  our 
own  peaceful  Intentions  In  world  politics. 
This  can  be  done  without  vacillation  of  pur- 
pose on  Berlin;  and  should  be  done,  as  index 
of  our  hopes  and  aspirations  for  a  better 
world.  A  broad  range  of  American  Initi- 
atives in  a  wide  variety  of  fields — the  in- 
ternational control  of  nuclear  energy;  and 
enlargement  of  American  economic  aid  pro- 
grams; enlargement  of  American  support  for 
existing  International  agencies  for  economic 
development — might  be  Included  in  such 
Initiatives.  One  Important  type  of  initiative, 
of  considerable  Importance  In  the  wake  of 
Soviet  test  resumptions,  would  be  a  con- 
gressional resolution  (analogous  to  the  Van- 
den  berg  resolution  during  World  War  11) 
conferring  broad  powers  on  the  President  to 
conclude  fundamental  executive  agreements 
on  arms  control,  and  endorsing  administra- 
tion policies  concerned  with  Inspection  and 
control.  There  are  many  others  which  could 
be  considered.  Including  proposals  for  en- 
largement of  Soviet-American  cultural  con- 
tacts. Response  in  kind  to  Soviet  threats 
may  be  sometimes  necessary,  but  should  not 
be  a  general  rule — notably  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  weapons. 


PASSING  TO  THE  OFFENSIVE 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RccoRO  in 
two  instances. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June 
at  Seattle  University  Dr.  Charles  Malik, 
a  professor  at  American  University  in 
Washington  and  former  President  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
delivered  the  commencement  address  to 
Seattle  University's  graduating  class. 
The  subject  of  Professor  Malik's  address 
was  timely  in  June  and  has  been  increas- 
ing in  importance  and  relevance  ever 
since.  The  address,  entitled  "Passing 
to  the  Offensive,"  deals  with  the  com- 
plexion of  the  free  world  and  is  an  in- 
dictment of  the  West's  present  attitude 
toward  the  insidious  machinations  of  the 
Communist  endeavor. 

I  heartily  commend  Professor  Malik's 
effort  and  genius  in  presenting  in  an  en- 
viable manner  this  difficult  topic  and  I 
request  imanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  on  the  de- 
fensive for  many  years  now.  We  have 
allowed  the  Communists  to  make  a 
mockery  of  our  institutions,  our  beliefs 
and  our  system.  We  have  been  apolo- 
gizing for  our  practices,  our  profits  and 
our  way  of  life.    In  Dr.  Malik's  words: 

Morally  and  spiritually  the  Communists 
put  you  and  me  on  the  defensive;  they  talk 
in  terms  of  "capitalism,"  "Imperialism." 
"colonialism,"  "monopolies,"  "profits,"  "ex- 
ploitation," "means  of  production" — all 
purely  economic,  purely  materialistic  terms. 

And  how  do  we  engage  ourselves  in  de- 
bate with  them?  We  usually  answer  that 
the  exploiting  capitalism  of  the  10th  century 
no  longer  exists,  that  imperialism  has  been 
liquidated,  that  monopolies  are  now  owned 


by  the  people,  and  that,  as  to  proflta.  vrerj- 
body  now  shares  in  them. 

Dr.  Malik  is.  of  course,  right.  We 
have  been  apologizing  to  the  Commu- 
nists and  our  voices  have  had  a  ring 
of  feebleness  and  a  sickly  note  of  ti- 
midity. If  we  do  not  believe  in  our 
system,  if  we  must  continually  go  on  the 
defensive,  if  we  cannot  face  up  to  the 
Communist  challenge  and  assert  our 
pride  in  our  heritage,  our  Nation,  and 
our  system,  if  we  must  grovel  and  whine, 
defend  and  apologize,  why,  then  we  de- 
serve what  the  Communists  have  in  store 
for  us  and  we  will  have  only  ourselves 
to  thank  for  whatever  becomes  our  lot. 

Dr.  Malik  says : 

There  are  people  and  forces  inside  and 
outside  the  Western  World  whose  effect  is 
to  undermine  whatever  unity  there  is  in 
that  world.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  Com- 
munists whose  very  purpose  is  to  conspire 
in  that  direction.  I  am  thinking  of  the  soft- 
headed, the  duped,  the  tired,  the  frightened, 
the  sentimental,  the  superficial,  the  unau- 
thentic, and  the  perfectly  Innocent  who 
mean  well.  If  these  people  have  their  way. 
freedom  will  finally  fall  by  sheer  division  and 
default.  An  offensive  must  therefore  be 
mounted  on  this  front. 

We  are  running  out  of  second  chances. 
We  can  mount  an  offensive  geared  to 
bring  freedom  to  the  Hungarys.  the 
Laoses,  the  Cubas,  the  East  Berlins  if  we 
can  find  again  the  character  and  the 
courage  and  the  firmness  that  make 
America  the  world  leader  it  is  today.  If 
we  heed  Dr.  Malik's  advice  and  the  ad- 
vice of  the  many  level-headed,  clear 
thinkers  in  our  midst  and  change  our 
fumbling,  groping  tactics,  then  we  will 
win  the  cold  war. 

The  address  follows: 

Passing  to  the  OrrutsivE 

(By  Dr.  Charles  Malik) 

I 

Those  who  have  known  in  their  lives  aud 
in  their  traditions  the  dignity  of  man  and 
his  freedom,  those  who  for  centuries  iiave 
believed  In,  and  have  flourished  on  the  basis 
of.  the  inviolability  of  the  human  person, 
have  tended  to  be  too  much  on  the  defensive. 
Often  they  have  talked  and  acted  as  though 
they  were  In  the  wrong.  A  certain  fright 
and  timidity,  nay  a  certain  false  modesty, 
has  aasailed  them.  Even  if  at  times  they 
find  themselves  apologizing  for  some  shame- 
ful fact — and  shame  and  apology  could  be 
signs  of  spiritual  strength — they  neverthe- 
less appear  to  forget  that  In  every  sphere  of 
life  the  offensive.  If  genuinely  and  rightly 
mounted.  Is  the  best  means  of  self-defense 
Nothing  I  believe  is  more  needed  today  than 
for  those  who  know  and  believe  in  God. 
truth,  man.  and  freedom,  to  pass  to  the 
offensive. 

There  are  five  fronts  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary today  to  pass  to  the  offensive.  I  may 
entitle  these  fronts  the  front  of  communism, 
the  front  of  neutralism,  the  front  of  those 
who  are  engaged  In  undermining  the  unity 
of  the  Western  World,  the  front  of  mate- 
rialism, and  the  front  of  what  I  would  term 
the  least  common  denominator.  The  center 
of  the  first  two  fronts  lies  outside  the  West- 
ern World,  the  center  of  the  last  two  fronts 
lies  Inside  the  Western  World,  and  the  center 
of  the  third  front  exists  at  once  Inside  and 
outside. 

n 

Morally  and  spiritually  the  Communists 
put  you  and  me  on  the  defensive;  they 
make  us  feel  guilty,  and  we  supinely  accept 
the  terms   of   their   debate.     They   talk   in 
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terms  of  "capitalism,**  "imperial Lsm,"  "co- 
lonialism." "monopolies,"  "profits,"  "exploi- 
tation," "means  of  production"— all  purely 
economic,  ptirely  materialistic  terms.  And 
how  do  we  engage  ourselves  in  debate  with 
them?  We  usually  answer  that  the  exploit- 
ing capitalism  of  the  19th  century  no  longer 
exists,  that  imperialism  has  been  liquidated, 
that  monopolies  are  now  owned  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  that,  as  to  profits,  everybody  now 
■hares  in  them.  It  is  evident  that  there  is 
about  this  response  a  pathetic  air  of  apology, 
a  ring  of  feebleness,  a  sickly  note  of  timidity. 
and  those  who  make  it  clearly  suffer  from 
a  guilty  conscience.  When  we  thus  accept 
to  be  drawn  into  debate  with  the  Conunu- 
nista  on  their  own  terms  we  confirm  them  in 
the  feeling  that  they  were  right;  it  is  as 
though  we  were  telling  them,  "You  are  right 
In  your  attack:  we  are  sorry  for  our  past 
ways;  but  behold,  we  have  now  corrected 
them." 

This  will  not  do.  The  Communists  should 
be  answered,  not  apologetically,  not  as 
though  they  were  right,  but  in  terms  taking 
them  completely  off  their  guard.  They 
should  be  answered  in  htunan,  moral,  and 
spiritual   terms. 

After  saying  two  or  at  most  three  sentences 
on  economic  and  social  questions,  or  perhaps 
even  before  saying  them,  we  should  be  in 
a  moral-existential  position  ourselves  to  turn 
to  these  men  and  say  to  them: 

What  about  freedom  of  thought  and  in- 
quiry in  your  realm?  Can  people  seek  the 
truth  really  freely?  Can  they  really  dissent? 
Can  they  really  question  your  fundamental 
presuppositions? 

What  alx>ut  freedom  of  conscience  and  re- 
ligion? Do  you  Communists  go  to  church? 
Do  you  faU  on  your  knees  and  pray?  And 
why  do  you  persecute  those  who  do? 

What  about  hiiman  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms?  Which  of  thew  rights  are 
really  enjoyed  by  your  people? 

Tell  us  please,  what  is  the  object  of  your 
ultimate  worship?  Is  it  the  theory  of  dia- 
lectical materialism?  Is  it  atoms  in  motion? 
Is  it  force  and  revolution?  Is  it  the  satis- 
faction of  your  bodUy  and  mental  desires? 
Is  it  the  Conununlst  Party?  Is  It  Marx  and 
Lenin?  And  if  they  say  It  is  Marx  and  Lenin, 
then  we  should  be  able  to  quote  them  some 
60  statements  by  these  men  on  moral  and 
spiritual  matters  that  would  put  them 
morally  completely  on  the  defensive. 

What  about  the  unity  and  the  continuity 
of  the  tradition?  Why  is  your  movement  an 
absolute  break  In  that  unity  and  that  con- 
tinuity? 

Is  there  any  free  criticism  of  the  govern- 
ment in  your  realm?  Have  your  people  ever 
been  given  a  genuine  free  political  choice? 

What  about  your  iron  dictatorship?  What 
alx>ut  your  police  state? 

What  about  the  minority  rule  under  which 
all    Communist   states   languish? 

What  about  the  fact  that,  far  from  ever 
being  chosen  by  the  people,  communism  was 
always  imposed  by  force  by  a  handful  of 
men? 

What  about  the  methods  of  subversion  all 
over  the  world  In  which  every  dark  trick  of 
deceit  and  destruction  is  lised? 

What  about  the  camps  of  forced  labor? 

What  about  Hungary,  what  about  Tibet, 
what  about  the  Chinese  conununes? 

And  since  you  always  love  to  repeat  that 
you  are  working  day  and  night  to  "bury"  us 
and  that  our  children  shall  all  be  Com- 
munists, then  let  us  assxire  you  that  in  this 
you  are  completely  mistaken,  and  that  we 
are  working  day  and  night  to  liberate  your 
people  from  your  yoke,  so  that  the  day  will 
come,  and  we  trust  soon,  when  the  very 
names  of  Marx  and  Lenin  shall  be  forgotten. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  Communists 
be  put  on  the  defensive.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant that  the  total  arsenal  of  political,  moral, 
and  spirittial  values  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  struggle.    Naturally,  if  we  do  not  believe 


In  the  primacy  of  these  political,  personal, 
moral,  and  spirittial  values,  we  wiU  not  bring 
them  up  at  all,  or  we  will  bring  them  up 
with  our  tongue  in  our  cheek.  But  to  keep 
on  talking  only  in  their  materialistic  terms, 
to  accept  timidly  their  universe  of  discotu'se, 
to  be  constantly  on  the  defensive  vis-a-vls 
their  onslaught,  is  already  to  have  been  van- 
quished by  them. 

One  Is  not  seeking  to  win  a  game  of  words 
and  arguments:  it  is  history  and  destiny 
that  are  at  stake.  I  would  certainly  settle 
for  losing  the  argxunent  of  words  provided 
I  win  the  contest  of  history.  The  pathos 
of  the  situation  today  is  that  the  argiiment 
reflects  the  contest.  It  is  most  important 
therefore  to  develop  and  execute  policies  and 
actions  that  wUl  put  the  Conmiunists  and 
their  friends  historically  on  the  defensive. 
Those  who  believe  in  man  and  his  freedom, 
who  know  truth,  and  who  tnist  in  God,  the 
giuurantee  of  all  freedom  and  all  truth,  must 
therefore  pass  to  the  offensive,  not  only  of 
thought  and  conviction,  but  of  that  real, 
decisive,  historical  action  which  shall  cause 
the  Communists  to  take  to  their  heels. 

m 

The  neutralist  front  is  beccnning  more  and 
more  significant.  Those  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  wish  to  remain  outside  the  gigantic 
world  struggle  between  communism  and 
freedom  have  every  right  to  expect  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  respect  their  freedonx. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  real  neutralism,  Im- 
pljrlng  real  freedom  of  choice  and  real  in- 
dependence of  judgment,  is  a  triumph  for 
the  idea  of  freedom.  The  free  world  can 
only  welcome  it. 

But  a  neutralist,  rightly  asking  that  his 
will  be  respected,  has  no  right  himself  to 
Impose  his  will  on  others.  By  his  own  logic, 
he  must  not  object  if  others  choose  not  to  be 
neutral  in  this  great  struggle.  Himself  re- 
fusing to  take  a  stand,  the  neutralist  must 
resi>ect  those  who  do.  A  neutralist  who  is 
all  the  time  working  to  extend  the  domain 
of  neutralism,  especially  if  this  extension 
happens  to  l>e  at  the  expense  of  only  one 
side,  is  obviously  not  neutral. 

Nor  WiU  one  who  really  wishes  to — and 
can — stay  outside  the  struggle,  play  one  side 
against  the  other.  A  neutralist  in  that  case 
Identifies  his  Interests  with  the  division  of 
the  world.  He  flourishes  so  long  as  there  is 
tension;  as  soon  as  tension  relaxes,  he  ceases 
to  reap  much  value  from  his  neutralism.  Be- 
low a  certain  degree  of  tension,  and  above 
a  certain  degree  of  tension  when  the  pressure 
Increases  considerably  on  the  neutralist  to 
take  a  stand,  neutralism  ceases  to  l>e  proflt- 
able.  A  neutralist,  beginning  by  wanting 
to  ser\-e  peace  and  understanding,  could 
easily  develop  vested  interests  in  the  ab- 
sence of  peace  and  the  absence  of  under- 
standing. 

Then  there  is  a  neutralism  that  is,  in  fact, 
a  Communist  front.  In  a  llfe-or-death 
struggle  this  kind  of  neutralism  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

Policies  at  the  United  Nations;  policies  at 
home;  fundamental  pronouncements;  the 
tenor  of  the  press;  international  political, 
economic,  and  military  arrangements;  the 
whole  political,  spiritual,  and  ideological 
orientation  of  the  nation — all  these  things 
can  serve  as  tests  to  distinguish  the  genuine 
from  the  false  type  of  neutralism. 

One  sometimes  gathers  the  impression  that 
the  West  is  on  the  defensive  with  respect 
even  to  the  neutralist  world.  Therefore,  the 
needed  offensive  here  is  simply  to  welcome 
and  support  the  neutralism  that  is  genuine; 
to  be  so  strong  and  self-confident  that  one 
will  not  fall  tar  the  neutralism  that  is  a 
fake;  and  to  measure  neutralism  always  by 
the  radical  historic  struggle  whose  issue  will 
determine  the  fate  of  everybody,  neutralist 
and  nonneutrallst  alike.  Those  who  believe 
in  man  and  his  freedom,  who  know  truth,  and 
who  trust  in  God,  the  guarantee  of  all  free- 


dom and  all  truth,  must,  while  fully  respect- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  true  neutralist,  nev- 
ertheless feel  that  in  fighting  for  freedom, 
truth,  and  num.  they  are  really  assuming 
responsibility,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  the  ultimate  interests  of  the  neutralist 
nation  Itself. 

IV 

There  are  people  and  forces.  Inside  and 
outside  the  Western  World,  whose  effect  is  to 
undermine  whatever  unity  there  Is  in  that 
world.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  Communists 
whose  very  purpose  is  to  conspire  in  that 
direction.  I  am  thinking  of  the  softheaded, 
the  duped,  the  tired,  the  frightened,  the  sen- 
timental, the  superficial,  the  unauthentic, 
and  the  perfectly  Innocent  who  mean  well. 
If  these  people  have  their  way,  freedom  will 
finally  fall  by  sheer  division  and  default.  An 
offensive  must,  therefore,  be  mounted  on  this 
front. 

England  cannot  be  separated  from  Europe. 
Therefore,  a  determined  effort  must  be  made 
to  heal  the  breach  between  the  so-called  in- 
ner six  and  outer  seven. 

Prance  is  an  integral  pillar  of  the  West,  and 
Western  civilization  ts  unthinkable  apart 
from  French  culture.  Therefore,  France  does 
not  deserve  an  unequal  treatment,  and  every 
force  that  tends  to  weaken  or  embitter  or 
humiliate  France  must  be  resisted. 

Germany  must  not  be  so  slighted  and  in- 
trigued against  as  to  begin  to  think  of  neu- 
tralism as  an  alternative.  Therefore,  Berlin 
must  not  be  abandoned,  and  those  who  desire 
a  weak  Germany  must  not  prevail. 

North  Africa  must  be  saved  from  chaos 
and  bitterness.  Therefore,  the  Algerians 
problem  must  be  settled  soon,  with  a  view 
to  developing  a  north  Africa  that  is  positive, 
cooperative,  and  friendly  to  the  West. 

Japan  is  vital  to  every  balance  in  the  Far 
East.  Therefore,  relations  with  Japan 
should  be  deepened  further,  in  the  service  of 
freedom  and  man. 

Latin  America  must  not  be  allowed  to  drift 
toward  neutralism  and  anti-Americanism. 
Therefore,  far-reaching  measures  mtist  be 
devised  and  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  clean- 
ing up  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  the  Com- 
munist virtis  and  promoting  the  friendliest 
relations  between  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon 
on   the  basis  of  their  common  civilization. 

The  United  States  cannot  go  it  alone  in 
the  modern  world.  Therefore,  isolationism, 
in  all  its  subtle  shades,  should  not  have 
the  last  word,  and  America  should  embark 
on  a  bold,  new  policy  of  developing  still 
more  intimate  relations  with  all  her  friends. 

The  impression  is  often  gathered  tluit. 
owing  to  tuitlonal  jealousies  and  confilcting 
national  Interests,  the  West  is  hopelessly 
divided  in  itself.  A  vigorous  offensive  for 
unity  n\ust.  therefore,  be  mounted.  For 
what  is  at  stake  today  is  not  this  or  that 
nation,  but  the  entirety  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, with  its  marvelous  traditions  of  man,  of 
freedom,  of  truth,  and  of  God.  Those  who 
believe  in  man  and  his  freedom,  who  know 
truth,  and  who  trust  in  God.  the  guarantee 
of  all  freedom  and  all  truth  must,  therefore, 
sink  aU  their  national  differences  in  the 
interest  of  their  one  conunon  civilization, 
which  is  not  so  mortally  threatened  and  so 
dangerotisly  undermined. 

V 

I  Include  many  things  under  the  front 
of  materialism.  Besides  softness  and  the  life 
of  ease,  besides  the  quest  after  money  and 
material  gain,  besides  the  all-consuming 
passion  after  economic  security,  besides  greed 
and  covetousness,  and  besides  trusting  only 
otir  senses  and  what  they  deliver,  besides 
these  things  I  Include  the  fundamental 
spiritual  attitude  which  denies  real  order  In 
the  nature  of  things,  which  denies  tliat 
there  is  a  real  objective  higher  and  a  real 
objective  lower,  which  instead  derives  the 
higher  Integrally  from  the  lower,  which  oblit- 
erates   the   dimension   of   rank,   excellence. 
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quality,  depth,  and  which,  therefore,  knows 
no  rest,  no  grace,  and  no  ultimate  peace. 

But  there  Is  a  higher  and  a  lower  In  the 
nature  of  things.  An  animal  Is  higher  than 
a  stone  and  a  man  is  higher  than  an  animal. 
And  in  man  his  moment  of  understanding 
is  higher  than  his  moment  of  bodily  desire, 
and  perhaps  his  love  U  even  higher  than 
his  understanding. 

Nothing  is  more  needed  today  than  a 
mighty  spiritual  offensive  which  will  put 
the  material  in  iU  place  and  restore  to  the 
spiritual  its  original  primacy  and  preemi- 
nence. The  mind  that  understands  and 
creates,  the  spirit  that  suffers  and  sacrifice* 
and  loves  and  is  at  peace  with  ItMlf.  the 
fellowship  of  the  pure  and  free  and  trans- 
parent, the  Joy  of  conversation  and  reason 
and  sharing,  the  soul  that  rejoices  In  beauty 
and  grace  and  being,  the  good  will  that  Is 
full  of  light  and  positive  Intent.  Ood.  the 
absolute  mind,  absolute  spirit,  absolute  love, 
absolute  reason,  absolute  grace,  absolute 
goodness,  absolute  being — these  things  come 
first,  and  everything  else  second.  Man,  It 
seems,  can  never  learn  this  lesson;  he  must 
always  Invert  the  right  order  of  values  and 
put  the  lower  things  first.  That  Is  why 
Ood  had  to  shock  him  out  of  his  senses  by 
dying  for  him  on  a  cross,  in  order  that  at 
least  while  He  remains  hanging  on  the  cross, 
man  has  no  choice  but  to  see  that  Ood 
comes  first.  All  the  gadgets,  all  the  ma- 
chines, all  the  economic  security  in  the 
world,  all  the  tltillatlons  of  our  senses,  all 
the  hungers  of  our  body,  are  nothing  com- 
pared to  these  things.  And  these  things 
have  a  being  and  an  efficacy  and  an  origin 
completely  Independent  of  all  matter,  all 
body,  all  machines,  all  seciu'lty.  and  all 
hungers  of  our  nature. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  scorn  or  spurn 
or  sneer  at  the  wonderful  products  of  in- 
dustry. On  the  contrary,  I  look  upon 
science  and  Industry  as  among  the  most  im- 
portant benefactors  of  mankind,  and  upon 
their  products  as  among  the  greatest  monu- 
ments of  the  creative  mind  and  spirit  of 
man.  And  if  I  can  afford  it,  and  if  I  am 
not  engaged  in  some  mortifying  exercise  for 
the  sake  of  something  higher.  I  will  always 
buy  the  best  car.  go  to  the  best  doctor,  drink 
the  finest  wine,  live  in  the  finest  house,  and 
sleep  on  the  most  comfortable  bed.  And. 
what  Is  more,  I  will  always  wish  and  work, 
not  only  for  me  to  enjoy  these  marvelous 
products  of  industry,  but  also  for  others  to 
enjoy  them.  The  concept  of  economic  and 
social  Justice  is  an  absolutely  valid  concept. 
But  he  who  does  not  know  how  man  may  be- 
come so  ensnared  and  infatuated  by  these 
things  as  to  loee  the  original,  sharp  edge  of 
his  soul,  has  still  much  to  learn. 

Those  who  believe  in  man  and  his  freedom, 
who  know  truth,  and  who  trust  In  God.  the 
guarantee  of  all  freedom  and  all  truth,  can- 
not allow  the  creative  sources  of  their  being 
to  be  sapped  by  softness  and  materialism. 
Nor  can  they  rise  to  the  historic  demands  of 
the  hour,  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  com- 
munism, in  helping  the  noncommltted 
world,  and  in  effecting  the  needed  Western 
unity,  except  on  the  basis  of  the  primacy  of 
the  mind  and  spirit.  They  must  therefore 
rebel  against  the  tyranny  of  the  lower  and 
reinstall  the  higher  on  its  legitimate 
throne. 

vx 

The  question  of  the  least  conunon  denom- 
inator la  the  distressing  phenomenon  of  peo- 
ple without  an  enduring  backbone.  Because 
diverse  points  of  view  In  this  age  are 
mingling  and  challenging  each  other  on  every 
turn,  people  with  a  weak  backbone  soon  take 
on  the  color  of  those  who  surround  them. 
This  Is  very  reminiscent  of  the  psu'able  of 
the  sower  In  the  Ooepel  where  the  seed  has 
fallen  among  thorns,  the  thorns  being  the 
other  points  of  view  which  so  confuse  us  as 
to  depress  the  truth  to  the  least  denomina- 
tor common  to  all. 


Let  a  Jew  be  present  In  a  company  of 
Christians,  and  the  name  of  Christ  can  no 
longer  be  mentioned.  Let  a  Catholic  be 
present  in  a  company  of  Protestants — or  con- 
versely— and  the  question  of  the  church  is 
automatically  muffled.  Let  a  Molsem.  or  a 
Buddhist  or  a  Hindu  be  present  in  a  com- 
pany of  Christians,  and  soon  you  hear  the 
statement  that  all  religions  are  alike. 

Let  an  atheist  associate  with  people  with 
faith,  and  soon  the  conversation  turns  to 
some  political  gossip  or  to  social  progress 
and  the  wonders  of  science.  Let  a  man  from 
Asia  or  Africa  meet  people  from  the  West, 
and  soon  all  that  is  ImporUnt  is  technical 
assistance  and  the  problenu  of  development 
Let  a  Communist  meet  a  man  from  the  free 
world,  and  soon  the  atmosphere  Is  one  of 
class  struggle  and  pure  economics. 

Men  of  real  backbone  will  never  betray 
their  fundamenUI  convictions.  They  will 
never  allow  other  points  of  view  to  dull  or 
flatten  their  soul.  They  will  at  least  remain 
silent,  and  silence  often  speaks  a  volume  of 
words. 

It  is  possible  to  be  polite,  without  ever 
abandoning  your  convictions:  it  Is  possible 
not  to  offend,  while  absolutely  remaining 
loyal  to  the  best  and  deepest  you  know:  it 
Is  possible  to  be  understanding  and  helpful, 
without  deluding  others  that  you  are  one  of 
them:  it  is  possible  to  cooperate  with  oth- 
ers, while  remaining  firm  in  the  truth  as 
God  gives  you  to  see  the  truth:  it  is  pos- 
sible to  sacrifice  yourself  for  them,  without 
asking  or  expecting  anything  in  return. 

In  this  age  of  softness,  appeasement  and 
compromise.  It  is  most  essential  that  we  pass 
to  the  offensive  of  holding  fast  to  the  deepest 
we  know.  Thj  dimension  of  depth  must  be 
reopened  with  all  its  wonders.  There  is  no 
excuse  to  live  on  the  surface  while  the  mys- 
terious depths  are  beckoning  us  all  the  time. 
Who  will  remain  the  same  man  once  he  has 
really  gone  through  the  Book  of  Job  or  the 
Psalms  of  David  or  the  Epistles  of  Paul  or 
the  wonderful  liturgy  of  Chrysostom  or  the 
incredible  sufferings  of  Teresa  or  the  unbe- 
lievable torments  of  Dostoyevsky?  Once 
these  mysterious  heights  are  revealed,  and 
with  them  and  through  them  the  infinite 
compassion  and  understanding  and  mercy 
of  Cod.  who  can  any  longer  live  in  the  plains? 
In  these  matters  what  is  possible  is  also 
necessary.  Nothing  Is  more  tragic  than  if 
those  who  believe  in  man  and  his  freedom, 
who  know  truth,  and  who  trust  in  God,  the 
guarantee  of  all  freedom  and  all  truth, 
should,  in  the  Intensity  of  the  challenge, 
forget  their  principles  or  water  down  their 
beliefs.  When  the  soul  thus  loses  Its  Integ- 
rity, none  can  respect  it  any  more.  Nor  can 
It  In  the  end  respect  itself. 

Tlie  law  of  freedom  does  not  require  that 
all  points  of  view  should  merge  into  a  blur. 
All  that  is  necessary  Is  an  order  of  mutual 
respect.  Above  all  change  and  accommoda- 
tion one  point  of  view  should  remain  Im- 
movable and  grounded  as  on  a  rock.  When 
the  darkness  lifts,  that  which  is  held  by  the 
rock  will  lift  all  men  unto  Itself.  And  Its 
Immovability  will  itself  cause  the  darkness 
to  lift. 

vn 

The  present  moment  in  history  requires, 
more  than  any  other  moment  In  the  past, 
that  those  who  know  and  believe  in  man. 
freedom,  truth  and  Ood,  pass  to  the  offensive 
on  every  front.  The  Communists  must  be 
put  on  the  defensive  by  shifting  the  grounds 
of  the  battle  from  the  economic  and  material 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual.  The  neutralism 
of  the  neutralists  must  not  be  allowed  to 
weaken  freedom  and  promote  communism. 
Whatever  the  national  sacrifices,  the  unity 
of  the  West  must  be  strengthened  fivefold. 
The  primacy  of  the  splrltvuil  must  be  afRrmed 
over  all  that  Is  material,  primitive,  elemen- 
tal. Those  who  know  and  believe  In  the 
truth  must  remain  firm  as  a  rock  In  their 


belief,  whatever  their  Msodatlon  and  wluit- 
ever  their  trials. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  completed  their 
Intellectual  and  spiritual  preparation  and 
are  now  leaving  these  halls  of  learning,  this 
Is  my  special  message: 

Live  In  this  age — neither  in  the  past  nor 
In  the  dreams  of  your  Imagination.  Under- 
sund  that  the  battle  which  U  now  raging 
Is  perhaps  the  most  decisive  In  history.  Un- 
derstand that  the  forces  of  darkness  are 
Joining  hands  on  every  side  against  all  that 
U  truth  and  Ood  and  light  Enter  Into  tb« 
battle  witto  all  your  enthusiasm  and  all  your 
heart.  R««11m  what  an  Infinite  honor  It  Is 
to  t>e  living  and  engaged  in  the  battle  today. 
Never  allow  the  enemy  to  put  you  on  ths  de- 
fensive. Pass  to  the  offensive  on  every  front. 
In  your  own  lives  trust  Ood  despite  all  your 
frailties.  He  will  save  you  in  the  end.  You 
have  seen  great  visions  and  you  have  dreamed 
great  dreams.  I  beg  you  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  deepest  you  have  known.  In  lU 
own  day  It  will  lead  you  to  the  rock  of  cer- 
tainty that  can  never  be  moved. 

And  when  you  have  run  your  course,  and 
you  are  about  to  receive  the  prize,  may  It 
be  said  of  you  that  you  overcame  the  powers 
of  darkness,  and  may  your  heart  then.  In 
profound  gratitude,  reflect  something  of  the 
humility  that  was  Christ's,  and  of  the  Joy 
of  His  victory  over  the  world. 


RESIGNATION  OP  HON.  RAY  M. 
OIDNEY 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  fMr.  DerwinskiI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
rather  interesting  event  took  place  the 
other  day  which  was  politely  recorded  in 
semiabbreviated  stories  in  the  Washing- 
ton press  and  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. I  refer  to  the  purging  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, Ray  M.  Gidney,  who  under  direct 
White  House  or.  more  properly.  Justice 
Department  pressure  will  resign  Novem- 
ber 15. 

The  whole  resignation  procedure  was 
subject  to  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in 
that  the  White  House  had  submitted  the 
nomination  of  a  replacement  to  the  Sen- 
ate before  Mr.  Gidney  actually  resigned. 
This  was  explained  as  a  technical  error, 
which  proves  if  nothing  else  that  the 
White  House  is  not  Infallible. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  important 
issue  is  that  Mr.  Gidney,  a  Republican, 
had  the  audacity  to  approve  bank  merg- 
ers opposed  by  the  Justice  Department, 
headed  by  one  of  the  President's  little 
brothers,  Bobby — oops — I  should  say  the 
Honorable  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is.  "If  you  dis- 
agree with  Bobby,  you  get  the  ax." 

Coming  as  I  do  from  Chicago,  I  have 
observed  at  firsthand  the  brutal  dicta- 
torial performance  of  Mayor  Daley's 
Democrat  machine.  It  is  obvious  that 
Bobby  Kennedy  and  company  operate  in 
the  same  ruthless  fashion.  Democrat 
"birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,"  and 
evidently  perform  alike. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  we  witness  another 
example  where  in  a  supposedly  semi-in- 
dependent agency  a  dedicated,    inde- 
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pendent-thinking  official  is  being  elimi- 
nated by  the  administration  and  the 
petty  tyranny  of  the  New  Frontier  Is  ad- 
vanced another  step. 

I  would  assume,  since  the  duties  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Oarrency  consist  of 
general  supervision  of  the  operation  of 
national  banks,  mergers  will  now  be  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  entirely  by  the 
Justice  Department 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  KUNKBL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  all 
Members  have  permission  after  adjourn- 
ment to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record,  or  do  we  have  to  obtain  specific 
permission  before  adjournment? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  gentleman  that 
that  order  is  usually  made  just  prior  to 
the  sine  die  resolution.  Those  matters 
will  be  taken  care  of  at  that  time. 


SUCCESSOR  TO  GIDNEY  TO  MAKE 
PULL  DISCLOSURES  ON  BANK 
MERGERS 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patican]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  encouraged  to  read  in  the  Septem- 
ber 22  issue  of  the  American  Banker  that 
James  J.  Saxon,  the  newly  appointed 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  is  to  make 
a  major  change  in  the  operations  of 
that  Office:  namely,  to  make  a  full  dis- 
closure not  only  of  decisions  made  by 
the  agency  in  regard  to  bank  mergers, 
but  also  to  release  the  data  used  in 
reaching  such  decisions.  This  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  past  operations  of 
the  Comptroller  and  also  of  the  Pederal 
Reserve  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

According  to  the  American  Banker, 
Mr.  Saxon  feels  the  public  has  a  right 
to  know  what  is  behind  bank  supervisory 
matters  when  he  takes  office ;  bank  mer- 
gers and  consolidations  probably  will  be 
viewed  openly  with  records  maintained 
of  all  discussions  and  hearings. 

The  American  Banker  also  notes: 

Mr.  Saxon,  as  a  member  of  the  three-man 
board  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration can  exert  disclosure  influence  there. 
Although  not  a  member  of  the  Pederal  Re- 
serve Board  the  influence  of  the  oldest  bank 
supervisory  agesncy  could  influence  there  the 
release  of  more  information  on  the  voting 
of  Reserve  Governors  on  mergers,  bank 
holding  company  operations  and  related 
matters,   observers   indicate. 

I  should  like  to  include  the  full  article 
appearing  in  the  American  Banker  in 
the  Record;  and  following  it  I  should 
like  to  include  another  article  from  the 
September  20  American  Banker  report- 
ing a  speech  by  Morris  Schapiro,  presi- 
dent, M.  A.  Schapiro.  Inc.,  New  York 


City  brokers  and  bank-stock  dealers,  in 
which  Mr.  Schapiro  says: 

If  banks  continue  to  merge,  we  are  going 
to  Increase  concentration  in  the  big  cities 
and  that  is  not  what  we  want. 

PxTBLic  Discxosuas  or  Mexcek  Facts  Sebn 
Saxon  Plan  To  SuccrcD  Gionet  as  Coup- 
TROixKs  or  THE  CumaxHCT 

Waskinoton. — The  appointment  of  James 
J.  Saxon  as  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to 
succeed  Ray  M.  Oldney,  due  to  become  offi- 
cial on  November  15,  Is  expected  to  result 
In  one  major  change  In  the  operations  of 
that  Government  agency — a  fiill  dlsclosiu-e 
not  only  of  decisions  reached  by  that  agency, 
but  also  of  the  reasons  behind  decisions  and 
of  the  data  used  to  reach  conclusions. 

This  has  been  Indicated  by  Mr.  Saxon  In  a 
talk  with  the  American  Banker.  He  said  he 
believes  In  full  disclosure  to  the  public  of 
all  data  entering  merger  and  consolidation 
approvals.  He  added  he  feels  the  public  has 
the  right  to  know  what  is  behind  bank  super- 
visory matters,  and  indicated  when  he  takes 
office  bank  mergers  and  consolidations  prob- 
ably will  be  viewed  openly,  with  records 
maintained  of  all  discussions  and  hearings. 

His  appointment  as  Comptroller  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  made  by  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  on  November  15.  the  date  on  which 
Ray  M.  Oldney's  resignation,  submitted 
Wednesday,   will  take  effect. 

The  President  announced  late  Wednesday 
he  would  name  Mr.  Saxon  to  an  interim  ap- 
pointment, with  official  confirmation  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  waiting  that  body's  convening  In 
January. 

Mr.  Saxon  had  been  a  staff  member  of  the 
Comptroller's  office  for  many  years  and  a 
special  assistant  to  Treasury  Secretary  John 
W.  Snyder,  himself  a  former  bank  examiner, 
handling  public  relations. 

Mr.  Saxon,  as  a  member  of  the  three-man 
board  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, can  exert  disclosure  Influence  there. 
Although  not  a  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  the  Influenc ;  of  the  oldest  bank 
supervisory  agency  could  influence  there  the 
release  of  more  information  on  the  voting 
of  Reserve  Governors  on  mergers,  bank  hold- 
ing company  oi>erationB,  and  related  matters, 
observers  indicate. 

As  a  lawyer,  who  served  in  the  office  of  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  also  as  a  special  assistant  to  the  General 
Counsel,  as  well  as  assistant  general  counsel 
in  the  Washington  office  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  he  will  be  able  to  argue 
at  the  Justice  Department  on  matters  hav- 
ing to  do  with  possible  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  American  Banker  predicted  his  choice 
early  this  year.  The  announcement  of  his 
selection  on  Wednesday  turned  out  to  be  a 
comedy  of  crossed  wires,  which  the  Treasury 
said  was  due  to  a  "clerical  error." 

The  sequence  of  events  began  with  a  White 
House  announcement  of  the  President's  "ex- 
pectation of  naming  Mr.  Saxon  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency."  However.  It  was  immedi- 
ately learned  that  Ray  M.  Gidney  had  not 
been  informed. 

Hearing  about  Mr.  Saxon's  selection.  Mr. 
Gidney  returned  to  his  office  and  dated  his 
resignation  September  20  effective  November 
15.  1961.  While  the  President  has  withdrawn 
the  name  of  Mr.  Saxon  he  is  expected  to  give 
him  a  recess  appointment.  It  appears  that 
he  had  hoped  to  secure  Senate  confirmation 
by  the  earlier  announcement  before  this 
Congress  adjourned. 

Mr.  Oldney's  term  as  Comptroller  does  not 
end  legally  until  1063.  He  is  now  on  his 
second  term.  The  selection  of  a  Comptroller, 
according  to  early  Government  records,  was 
designed  to  lap  over  from  one  administration 
to  another  so  as  to  take  the  Office  out  of  poll- 
tics,  when  a  new  administration  takes  over. 


However,  In  the  long  history  of  the  Office, 
no  Comptroller  has  succeeded  In  remaining 
in  that  Office  when  there  was  a  change  in 
the  politics  of  the  administration.  The  most 
recent  instance  was  Preston  Delano,  who 
served  the  longest  of  any  Comptroller.  When 
the  Republicans  came  into  power  the  pres- 
sure on  Mr.  Delano  was  heavy  and  be  bowed 
to  It.  Mr.  Oldney  took  over  the  Office  and 
Is  now  himself  a  casualty  of  tradition. 

The  pressure  on  Mr.  Oldney's  office  has 
been  heavy  due  to  his  approval  of  many 
bank  mergers. 

Mr.  Oldney  has  spent  his  life  In  banking, 
taking  the  Office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency upon  retirement  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland. 

He  has  operated  a  tight  ofBce.  Mr.  Saxon 
will  inherit  a  loyal  staff  with  the  minimum 
of  frictions  and  problems. 

Mr.  Oldney  has  been  well  liked  by  bankers 
and  his  banker  callers  have  been  many. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Stonier  Graduate 
School  of  Banking  he  was  cited  for  his  ac- 
complishments, for  the  "soundness  of  his 
judgment  which  few  could  emulate  but  all 
would  admire."  Mason  W.  Gross,  president 
of  Rutgers  University,  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Mr.  Saxon  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Johns  Col- 
lege and  Georgetown  Law  School.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  District  and  Illinois  bar.  He 
left  the  ABA  to  accept  the  attcH-neyshlp  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Homer  J.  Livingston,  then  presi- 
dent and  now  chairman  of  the  bank. 

He  served  as  secretary  and  associate  coun- 
sel to  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
for  the  study  of  Federal  statutes  governing 
financial  Institutions  and  credit. 

At  the  time  of  his  selection  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  First  Capital  Corp.  of  Chicago, 
a  wholly  owned  affiliate  of  the  First  National. 

"Jim"  Saxon,  as  he  Is  known  by  his  Inti- 
mates. Is  considered  a  friend  and  admirer 
of  Ray  M.  Gidney.  whom  he  will  succeed. 
It  is  known  that  he  did  not  campaign  for 
the  assignment  of  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency but  was  urged  to  take  it. 

There  appears  to  be  little  likelihood  of  any 
major  changes  in  the  staff  of  the  Comp- 
troller's ofllce. 


Bank  Growth  Without  ANTmiusT  Viola- 
tions Goal  or  U.S.  Mekceb  Stnrs,  Schapiro 
Declares 

Philadelphia. — Justice  Department  at- 
tempts to  halt  bank  mergers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  may  have  another  aspect 
than  Just  harassment  of  banks,  declared 
Morris  Schapiro,  president,  M.  A.  Schapiro, 
Inc.,  New  York  City  brokers  and  bank  stock 
dealers,  in  addressing  the  eighth  annual  cor- 
respondent bank  meeting  of  the  First  Penn- 
sylvania Banking  &  Trust  Co.  at  the  Shera- 
ton Hotel  here  yesterday. 

Mr.  Schapiro.  a  surprise  speaker,  said  the 
main  point  In  the  Department  of  Justice's 
activities  seemed  to  him  to  be  how  to  help 
the  banks  grow  and  yet  avoid  Infringing  the 
antitrust  laws. 

"If  banks  continue  to  merge."  Mr.  Schapiro 
said,  "we  are  going  to  increase  concentration 
in  the  big  cities  and  that  is  not  what  we 
want. 

"I  believe  the  Department  of  Justice's  ef- 
forts and  position  will  result  in  the  greatest 
structural  changes  in  banking,  changes  that 
will  enable  the  banks  to  expand  and  yet 
will  result  in  lower  concentration  ratios." 
Mr.  Schapiro  declared  that  regardless  of 
what  action  might  be  taken  the  banking 
business  per  se  will  never  become  obsolete. 
William  F.  Kelly,  president  of  First  Penn- 
sylvania, in  discussing  the  question  of  com- 
petition, declared  that  it  must  be  attacked 
on  a  frontal  basis,  not  by  merging. 

"We  must  learn  that  growth  by  marrying 
the  guy  next  door  is  not  our  goal.    We  must 
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expand  by  meeting  competition  from  sav- 
Ingi  and  loan  aMoclatk>iis,  Insurance  com- 
panies, credit  onions,  and  otber  similar 
groups.  We  must  mors  our  serrlces  out, 
expand  ttiem,  and  sell  tbem  to  the  people. 
This  Is  our  opportunity  for  growth."  he 
said. 

Mr.  Kelly  said  he  did  not  anticipate  any 
great  Improvement  in  the  general  economy 
until  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  He  ex- 
pected an  Increase  In  commercial  loans  be- 
ginning about  the  middle  of  the  last  quarter 
because  of  the  need  to  care  for  new  defense 
programs,  the  accumulation  of  InTentory 
during  the  last  6  months  and  plans  for  plant 
building. 

Conaumer  loans  he  did  not  expect  to  show 
much  ImproTement,  but  "cash  installment 
loans,  beginning  shortly  before  the  start  of 
the  Christmas  season  may  show  marked 
gains,"  he  said.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
has  been  a  marked  trend  toward  cash  bor- 
rowing rather  than  consumer  loans,  because 
many  customers  (vefer  to  make  their  own 
deals  with  retailers. 

"The  y«ar  1«62  will  be  one  of  normal  eco- 
nomic recovery  from  a  moderate  recession, 
and  not  a  boom  year,"  Dr.  Pierre  Rinfret,  vice 
president  and  director  of  the  economic  di- 
vision of  Uonel  D.  Bdie  h  Co.,  Inc..  New 
York,  said  here. 

Speaking  on  the  subject,  "1962:  Recovery 
of  Growth?"  to  more  than  700  bankers  at- 
tending the  meeting,  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel, 
he  warned  against  overoptlmism  in  fore- 
casting and  analyzing  business. 

"People  today  are  vying  with  each  other 
on  how  high  they  can  get  their  numbers." 
Dr.  Rinfret  said.  "I  call  this  a  game  of  'sta- 
tistical one-upmanship'." 

He  added:  "Those  who  are  expecting  a 
tremendous  boom  in  capital  expenditures,  a 
key  area  of  economic  activity,  are  going  to 
be  mistaken;  1962  will  see  modest  advances 
over  1961  with  many  new  records  established, 
but  to  expect  a  superboom  is  an  error." 

Dr.  Rinfret  was  the  only  guest  speaker  on 
the  day-long  program,  which  was  planned 
by  Joseph  J.  Evans,  vice  president.  First 
Pennsylvania's  correspondent  bank  division. 
Automation,  consumer  credit  and  term 
loans  to  small  business  were  the  subjects 
of  three  seminars  conducted  during  the 
morning. 

In  introducing  the  topic.  "Problems  of 
Automation."  Alfred  C.  GraJT,  senior  vice 
president  in  charge  of  the  bank's  operations, 
told  the  group  that  almost  500,000  of  First 
Pennsylvania's  accounts  are  now  being  han- 
dled by  Its  electronic  data  processing  system. 
To  enable  the  benefits,  both  direct  and 
Indirect,  of  automation  to  be  felt  through- 
out the  banking  indvistry,  he  urged  the 
banker  guests,  who  have  not  done  so,  to  pro- 
vide their  customers  with  checks  predesigned 
to  acconunodate  the  required  magnetic  ink 
coding. 

The  requirements,  opei-ating  problems, 
customer  and  employee  Indoctrination,  and 
the  future  of  automation  were  discussed  re- 
spectively by  John  William  Hulton,  vice 
president  and  director  of  First  Pennsyl- 
vania's operations  research  program;  Joseph 
A.  Ferret,  assistant  vice  president,  and  Eton- 
aid  R.  Patterson  and  Charles  J.  Regler,  both 
assistant  treasurers. 

Rudolph  A.  Blborosch,  vice  president,  re- 
tail banking  department,  was  the  leader  of 
the  consumer  credit  clinic,  also  held  before 
noon.  First  Pennsylvania  officers,  experi- 
enced in  Installment  lending,  who  partici- 
pated in  this  question-and-answer  session, 
were  John  M.  Johnston,  Jr.,  vice  president, 
and  Chester  L.  Cobb,  Otis  F.  Figgs,  Thomas 
P.  Rogers,  all  assistant  vice  presidents. 

TSRM    LOANS    DISCT7SSES 

The  third  morning  seminar  was  on  t'^rm 
loans  to  small  business.  John  A.  Eiseman 
and  Norman  F.  S.  Russell,  Jr.,  both  vice 
presidents  in  First  Pennsylvania's  commer- 


cial department,  and  Carl  H.  Johnson,  as- 
sistant vice  president,  retail  banking  depart- 
ment, covered  the  inauguration,  operation 
and  success  of  this  lending  function  at  First 
PennB3rlvanla. 

In  1960  First  Pennsylvania  realized  the 
need  for  introducing  this  service  to  accom- 
modate the  small  businessman.  Though  crf- 
fered  initially  as  a  public  service  and,  also, 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  criticism 
that  equity  financing  of  this  type  was  not 
being  provided  by  banks.  First  Pennsylvania 
has  had  great  success  in  this  lending  opera- 
tion, the  c^Bclals  said. 

Of  the  8,100  loans,  totaling  almost  $50  mil- 
lion made  in  the  11 -year  period,  only  35 
loans,  amounting  to  $34,500.  have  been 
charged  off. 

Today  the  bank  Is  lending  $11  million  on 
a  term  basis  to  1,765  small  businesses.  "We 
feel  that  this  program  has  been  a  good  thing 
for  our  bank  and  our  community,"  Mr.  Rus- 
sell remarked,  "and  naturally  are  Interested 
in  seeing  it  spread  to  other  banks." 

After  luncheon,  William  F.  Kelly  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Walker.  First  Pennsylvania's  presi- 
dent and  executive  vice  president,  respec- 
tively, informally  discussed  management 
considerations. 

In  presenting  the  topic  "Conunerclal  Loan 
Administration,"  William  P.  Davis  HI,  senior 
vice  president,  commercial  department,  men- 
tioned the  change  over  the  last  10  years  in 
the  ratio  of  bank  loans  to  deposits. 

In  1950,  banks  in  the  Third  Federal  Re- 
serve District  loaned  31  percent  of  their 
deposit  liability  compared  to  67  percent  In 
1961.  Ten  years  ago  34  percent  of  these 
banks'  loan  portf  crfios  were  composed  of  com- 
mercial loans  and  16  percent  were  consumer 
loans.  Today  33  percent  is  represented  by 
commercial  loans  and  29  percent  Is  In  con- 
sumer lending,  he  said. 

Vaughn  R.  Jackson,  vice  president,  com- 
mercial department,  spoke  on  "Making  the 
Loan,"  and  James  F.  Bodine,  also  a  commer- 
cial department  vice  president,  discussed 
"Loan  Supervision." 

Anthony  G.  Felix,  Jr.,  vice  president  and 
secretary  of  First  Pennsylvania,  discussed 
selected  legal  problems  In  commercial  lend- 
ing. Certain  aspects  of  loans,  secured  by 
Judgments,  term  loans  and  participations, 
including  an  important  statutory  change, 
were  covered  by  Mr.  Felix.  He  also  reminded 
the  banker  guests  of  the  imp>ortance  of  re- 
filing financing  statements  under  the  Uni- 
form Conunerclal  Code. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  perhape  that  al. 
though  we  are  all  disappointed,  the  tax- 
payers may  get  a  break,  because  this  is 
going  to  give  us  an  (H>portunlty  to  take 
a  good,  long,  hard  look  at  thl«  impor- 
tant supplemental  bilL 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
great  disappointment  in  the  House  about 
our  not  adjourning  tonight,  but  it  may 
not  be  too  disappointing  to  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  Nation.  It  will  give  the  House 
a  good  opportunity  to  check  over  the 
supplemental  bill  that  has  been  reported 
out  in  the  other  body.  The  other  body 
has  increased  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations over  and  above  that  which 
came  from  the  House  by  $487  million. 
There  have  been  items  put  into  the  sup- 
plemental bill  in  the  other  body  that 
have  been  denied  already  by  this  House. 
There  are  some  items  that  have  been 
put  in  the  supplemental  in  the  other 
body  that  were  taken  out  In  conference 
between  the  two  bodies  and  put  back  in. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ON  KINO  AND  SILVER 
SALMON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Cuem  MillxkI 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  for  reference  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  advisory  committee  on 
kinR  and  silver  salmon. 

This  bill  is  directed  to  the  problem* 
that  have  brought  about  a  critical  de- 
cline  in  one  of  the  Nation's  most  Im- 
portant fishery  resources — the  Pacific 
king  and  silver  salmon. 

About  100  years  ago  a  fishery  was 
founded  upon  the  king  salmon  resource 
in  the  Sacramento  River  to  provide  food 
for  California's  gold  miners.  From  this 
humble  beginning  the  salmon  fisiiery 
spread  northward  to  Oregon.  Washing- 
ton, British  Columbia,  and  Alaska  to 
become,  along  with  lumber  and  mining, 
the  economic  base  of  the  entire  North 
Pacific  region. 

Following  the  king,  sometimes  known 
as  the  Chinook  or  Tyee,  other  species  of 
salmon  entered  the  fishery.  These  in- 
cluded the  silver  or  Coho,  the  sockeye  or 
red,  the  humpback  or  pink,  and  the 
chum. 

The  sockeye.  humpback  and  chum, 
taken  almost  exclusively  now  by  purse 
seines  and  gill  nets,  constitute  the  basis 
for  the  extensive  canned  salmon  indus- 
try. The  native  habitat  of  these  three 
species,  lying  generally  in  the  northern 
Pacific  regions,  has  been  less  affected  by 
encroaching  civilization  than  have  kings 
and  silvers  which  range  much  farther 
south  along  the  more  densely  populated 
Pacific  coast.  In  addition,  conservation 
measures  by  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments in  cooperation  with  Canada 
have  maintained  these  species  at  rea- 
sonably high  levels. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  is  not  true  of 
king  and  silver  salmon,  from  which  come 
our  highly  prized  salmon  steaks  and 
smoked  salmon  and  which  is  the  base  for 
one  of  our  great  sports  fisheries. 

Salmon  is  king  of  the  sport  fishes  from 
Seattle  to  San  Francisco.  Given  a 
chance,  it  will  continue  to  reign  and 
grow  in  importance  as  a  greater  and 
greater  percentage  of  people  in  a  larger 
and  larger  population  spend  more  and 
more  of  their  time  in  ocean  fishing. 
This  means  more  boats,  motors,  fishing 
tackle,  fuel,  gear,  hotels  and  motels, 
camping  equipment,  restaurants  and 
resorts. 

Mr.  George  Difanl,  secretary  of  the 
California  Wildlife  Federation,  an  affili- 
ate of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
estimates  that  California  sport  fisher- 
men now  spend  in  excess  of  $140  million 
annually.  A  substantial  part  of  this  is 
spent  in  pursuit  of  salmon. 
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There  is  no  way  to  assess  the  thera- 
peutic value,  the  rehabilitative  effects  of 
this  fine  outdoor  recreation. 

Similarly  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  an 
Important  protein  food,  based  on  a  re- 
newable resource  that  needs  only  re- 
habilitation and  protection  to  continue 
its  contribution  to  our  national  wealth, 
Is  worth.  The  value  of  the  boats  and 
plant  equipment  can  be  reckoned  In  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  The 
wagvs  and  profits  in  this  Industry  like- 
wise reach  significant  figures. 

Man  has  dealt  harshly  with  kings  and 
silvers.  First,  the  miners  dredging  the 
gravel  from  their  natural  spawning  beds 
and  dumping  mud  and  silt  Into  the 
creeks  and  rivers  took  an  enormous  toll. 
Then  came  Irrigated  agriculture  and  the 
development  of  the  great  western  valleys 
whose  thirst  consumed  entire  rivers.  Ir- 
rigation dams  blocked  the  upward  mi- 
gration of  the  spawning  salmon  and  the 
rivers  downstream  were  pumped  dry. 
Farther  north,  along  the  California,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington  coasts,  lumbering 
was  also  taking  Its  toll.  Clear-cut  hill- 
sides eroded  into  the  streams,  smother- 
ing the  eggs  and  fingerlings;  summer- 
time flows  were  sharply  reduced;  water 
temr>eratures  ix>se;  streams  were  choked 
with  logs  and  debris,  creating  impassa- 
ble jams.  Many  of  these  watersheds 
have  now  been  logged  for  the  second 
time,  some  for  the  third.  Many  streams 
are  now  barren,  the  productive  capacity 
of  almost  all  have  been  sharply  reduced. 

The  great  hydroelectric  dams  of  the 
Columbia  Basin — and  on  the  other  rivers 
in  Washingttin,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia— have  cut  off  forever  much  of  the 
spawning  grounds  of  the  king  salmon. 
On  the  Sacramento  River  alone,  which 
ranks  with  the  Columbia  as  the  most  im- 
portant producer  of  king  salmon,  more 
than  95  percent  of  the  spawning  area  has 
been  lost.  Additional  dams  are  proposed 
that  would  all  but  eliminate  the  Sacra- 
mento king  sslmon,  which  perhaps  ac- 
counts for  75  percent  of  the  catch  off  the 
California  coa^t. 

The  Federal  responsibility  to  mitigate 
or  compensate  for  direct  damage  to  fish- 
eries caused  by  Federal  projects  has  long 
been  recognized.  Our  Federal  fish 
hatcheries  and  fish  ladders  are  examples 
of  this.  But  this  useful  work  has  proved 
InsuflBclent;  the  species  continue  to  de- 
cline. 

This  fact  was  strikingly  pointed  out  by 
24  of  the  west  coast's  leading  fishery  ex- 
perts at  the  Conference  on  Northern 
California  Fisheries  Problems  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1959,  at  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

These  witnesses,  representing  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  plus  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Idaho,  and  California,  com- 
mercial and  sports  fishing  interests, 
enunciated  the  problems.  Their  testi- 
mony Is  Included  in  House  Document  No. 
370,  86th  Congress,  2d  session. 

There  are  two  other  Federal  respon- 
sibilities which  have  not  always  been 
recognized.  This  conference  record  em- 
phasizes the  urgency  of  Implementing 
two  recent  Poderal  statutes  by  which 
Congress  spelled  out  these  responsibil- 
ities: Public  Law  86-359  (73  Stat.  642), 
and  Public  Law  85-624  (16  U.S.C.  661. 
et  seq.)   which  is  the  1958  amendment 


to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act  of  1934. 

Public  Law  86-359  authorized  and  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  and  coordinate  basic  research 
on  the  migratory  marine  si>ecles  of  sport 
fish — which  includes  salmon. 

The  1958  amendment  to  the  Coordi- 
nation Act  authorized  Federal  agencies 
planning  water  development  projects  to 
provide  for  enhancement  of  fish  and 
wildlife.  Previously  they  had  specific 
authority  to  provide  only  for  mitigation 
or  replacement  of  direct  loss. 

The  record  of  the  San  Rafael  con- 
ference shows  the  following  consensus: 

First.  The  Federal  Government  has  a 
well-established  responsibility  for  basic 
research  having  broad  application  to 
fishery  resources.  The  reasons  are  ob- 
vious. The  unanswered  "why"  questions 
In  this  field  are  regional  and  national  In 
character — and.  In  the  case  of  the  salm- 
on, even  International.  The  State 
agencies'  facilities  and  funds  are  nec- 
essarily too  limited  to  do  the  job  In  most 
cases.  The  States  have  their  hands  full 
In  fulfilling  their  responsibilities  to 
manage  their  fish  and  game  and  to  con- 
duct applied  research  applying  to  their 
own  special  problems. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government  also 
has  a  responsibility  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship and  coordination  and  encourage- 
ment In  both  research  and  good  con- 
servation practices. 

Third.  In  regard  to  the  Pacific  coast's 
deteriorating  salmon-steelhead  fisheries, 
a  real  problem  of  great  magnitude  exists. 

Fourth.  Basic  research  Is  the  key  to 
this  problem.  There  is  vital  need  now 
for  an  expanded  program  of  basic  bio- 
logical research  on  these  species,  espe- 
cially on  all  phases  of  propagation,  nat- 
ural and  artificial;  manipulation  of 
streamfiows  to  create  effective  spawning 
and  survival  environments,  diseases,  nu- 
trition. Improvement  of  hatchery  tech- 
niques, and  related  questions. 

Fifth.  Time  is  of  the  essence.  As  one 
conference  participant  emphasized: 

With  the  virtually  exploding  population 
and  development  of  this  area — the  Pacific 
coast — time  is  running  very  short.  It  will  be 
of  little  avail  if  we  do  too  little  too  late. 
We  may  find  that  we  have  no  fishery  resource 
to  protect. 

There  is  a  widespread  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  this  Federal  respon- 
sibility among  the  States  and  the  sports 
and  commercial  interests.  Mr.  William 
Warne,  then  director  of  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  In  testi- 
fying at  the  San  Rafael  conference  said : 

As  I  see  It,  Federal  responsibility  In  this 
area  Is  of  several  kinds,  most  obvious  is  In 
the  case  of  Federal  water,  flood  control  and 
navigation  projects  wherein  the  National 
Government  Is  obligated  to  protect  and 
maintain  the  fisheries. 

Another  Federal  responsibility,  not  al- 
ways recognized,  is  to  conduct,  or  at  least 
finance,  the  basic  research  on  the  interstate 
resources. 

A  third  countrywide  responsibility  Is  the 
compilation,  publication  and  dissemination 
of  Information  on  fishery  research  and  con- 
servation. Room  for  improvement  exists 
In  this  field. 

Fourth  is  the  seldom  mentioned  but 
sorely  needed  responsibility  to  provide  lead- 
ership and  coordination — not  the  assertive, 


dominating  taking  over  of  all  the  glory,  but 
the  everyday  friendly  guidance  and  coop- 
eration that  calls  for  so  much  skill  and 
patience. 

The  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  and  the  vesting  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  at  the  Federal  level  places 
a  fifth,  and  at  times  a  dominating  responsi- 
bility on  the  National  Gtovernment,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  some  of  our  fishery 
resources,  such  as  the  salmon. 

The  Federal  Government  as  represented 
by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  could  do 
everyone  a  great  service  and  save  us  all  a 
lot  of  time  and  money  by  entering  Into  a 
planned  program  of  basic  salmon  research. 
We  all  need  basic  answers  on  the  dynamics 
of  the  salmon,  what  makes  abundance  fluc- 
tuate so  widely?  What  are  the  relative 
effects  of  different  forces  and  conditions 
causing  mortality?  What  stages  in  its  life 
history  Is  the  salmon  most  vulnerable? 
What  Is  the  salmon's  reaction  to  changes 
in  Its  environment?  What  are  the  factors 
that  limit  salmon  abundance?  How  best 
can  artificial  propagation  contribute  to  in- 
creasing salmon  production? 

With  the  Federal  Government  obtaining 
answers  of  this  kind,  and  disseminating  the 
Information  to  the  conservation  agencies, 
the  States  will  be  able  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  applying  the  knowledge  to  local 
problems.  Instead  of  picking  away  at  the 
fringes  and  having  to  spend  money  and 
effort  on  piecemeal  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, the  States  could  do  a  lot  better  lob 
of  salmon  conservation. 

Mr.  Richard  Croker,  chief.  Marine 
Resources  Branch  of  the  California  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game  and  chair- 
man of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission,  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  authorities  on  salmo- 
noid  fishes.  Mr.  Croker  had  this  to  say 
at  the  San  Rafael  conference: 

Generally  sf>eaking.  conservation  for  these 
marine  species  consists  of  research  to  estab- 
lish their  abundance  and  potential  yield, 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  necessary 
regulations,  and  a  close  watch  on  fluctua- 
tions due  to  natural  and  fishing  pressures. 

This  is  not  sufficient  for  the  anadromoiis 
species.  Encompassed  In  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  we  have  all  the  accelerating  bad 
effects  of  a  burgeoning  population  on  both 
the  fish  and  their  envirotunent. 

Annually,  more  people  fish  for  salmon  in 
more  rivers  and  out  of  more  ports.  The 
same  people  and  their  friends  create  more 
pollution,  divert  more  water  for  irrigation, 
use  more  gravel  for  construction,  build  more 
dams  for  electric  power,  straighten  more 
rivers  to  prevent  floods,  and  use  more  water 
In  their  homes. 

This  all  adds  up  to  a  greater  harvest  of 
fish  accompanied  by  a  lessening  of  amount 
and  quality  of  spawning  area.  Unchecked, 
this  trend  can  lead  only  to  disaster. 

Commercial  salmon  catches  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  dropped  from  a  record  high  of 
10.300,000  pounds  In  1956  to  5,100.000  pounds 
In  1957,  and  a  miserable  3,700,000  in  1958. 

Salmon  is  Interstate;  in  fact.  Internation- 
al. The  fish  don't  know  boundaries.  Fish 
produced  in  the  Sacramento  River,  for  ex- 
ample, are  taken  as  far  as  Canada,  and  in 
large  numbers  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Just  the  reverse  is  true  for  the  Columbia 
River,  and  so  they  are  taken  as  far  south 
as  California.  So,  there  has  to  be  coop- 
eration. 

Mr.  Ray  E.  Welsh,  president  of  Salmon 
Unlimited  of  California,  an  organization 
of  sport  and  commercial  fishermen,  told 
the  conference : 

We  have  found  a  decided  difference  in 
policy  between  branches  of  State  govern- 
ment, branches  of  Federal  Government,  and 
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between  Federal  &nd  State  agenclea.  These 
should  all  be  reaolved  Into  one  uniform  basic 
policy,  and  Salmon  Unlimited  U  working 
toward  this  end. 

While  we  recognize  that  the  problem 
exists  and  in  many  instances  what  must 
be  done,  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  are  not  doing  nearly  enough — 
our  Inaction  is  almost  certainly  dooming 
this  resource. 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Bamaby.  Chief,  Division 
of  Sports  Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Sports 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Portland,  had  this  to 
say  at  the  conference: 

In  brief,  then,  there  U  a  real  need  for; 

( 1 )  Further  research  on  all  phases  of  salm- 
on and  trout  propagation,  both  natural 
and  artlflclal,  as  well  aa  on  liah -protected 
devices. 

(3)  A  marked  exptanslon  of  our  Fishery 
Management  Service's  activities. 

(3)  An  increased  tempo  In  our  basinwlde 
approach  to  studies  of  water-developed  pro- 
grams. 

(4)  A  carefully  considered  and  conserva- 
tive expansion  in  the  Federal  program  of 
artificial   propagation  of  salmon  and  trout. 

Mr.  Bamaby,  in  answer  to  the  question 
of  how  many  biologists  were  on  duty  on 
the  west  coast  for  the  new  Federal  Fish- 
ery Management  Services,  said  there 
were  only  two  for  the  States  of  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Nevada,  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  and  that  "as  a  very 
minimum  in  tills  region  we  would  liice  to 
have  about  10  personnel,  and  that  would 
be  a  minimum." 

There  are  those  who  tell  me  that  an 
advisory  committee  would  be  a  dupli- 
cation, that  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisher- 
ies Commission  is  doing  this  job.  I  think 
not.  The  record  is  clear.  The  job  has 
not  been  done,  is  not  being  done,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  done. 

This  is  in  no  sense  a  criticism  of  the 
PMPC.  It  is  a  splendid  organization 
and  is  doing  a  fine  job  for  which  it  was 
established  by  the  States  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  California  13  years  ago. 
It  is.  however,  a  purely  advisory  ixxiy 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  three  compact  States 
operating  with  a  minimum  staff  on  a 
minimum  budget  concerning  itself  with 
all  aspects  of  the  west  coast  fishery— 
with  crab  and  shrimp,  sole,  cod,  tuna, 
and  a  host  of  other  fishes.  The  fact  that 
its  membership  must,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, deal  with  the  problems  and  pres- 
sures of  their  separate  States  often  pre- 
clude it  from  taking  the  bold  action  that 
will  be  necessary  to  save  this  salmon 
resource.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  it 
will  or  can  give  the  kind  of  attention 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  conserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  salmon 
resource. 

The  certain  need  for  immediate  action 
seems  apparent.  Not  so  certain  however 
Is  Just  what  should  be  done,  in  what 
priority,  and  by  whom.  Differences  of 
opinion  appear  to  exist  here.  This  is  why 
we  need  an  advisory  body — accepted  by 
both  State  and  Federal  agencies — that 
will  devote  its  entire  time  and  energies 
to  the  problems  of  the  salmon  resource, 
that  will  give  the  continuing  attention, 
that  will  tell  Congress  and  the  States 
what  should  and  must  be  done — not  from 
the  narrow  parochial  view  oX  the  sports- 


man, the  commercial  flaherman  or  the 
packer  or  an  elected  or  an  appointive 
ofiBclal  buffeted  between  the  forces  of 
conservation  and  greed.  We  need  to 
know  what  Is  best  for  the  resource. 

We  are  agreed  that  the  resource  Ls 
worth  saving.    Now  let  us  save  it. 


FROM  THIS   NETTLE,  DANGER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  JudoJ,  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  long  as 
the  West  fails  to  make  a  "hard"  response 
to  the  aggressions  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
so  long  as  it  reacts  in  a  mild,  not  to  say 
terrified,  way,  the  Communists  will  con- 
tinue to  prol}e  and  push  us  further  and 
further  toward  either  war  or  surrender. 
In  the  process,  they  will  come  perilously 
close  to  precipitating  war  by  mischance, 
perhaps  through  a  border  incident,  by 
miscalculation,  or  by  the  process  of  es- 
calating the  prestige  factor — where  both 
parties  find  themselves  so  far  involved 
that  neither  can  afford  to  back  down. 
That  is  the  danger  of  the  sort  of 
"brinlcsmanship"  which  Khrushchev  is 
now  practicing. 

It  is  far  better  to  lay  it  on  the  line, 
now,  plainly  telling  Khrushchev  what 
the  consequences  will  be  from  his  £M:tions. 
instead  of  reacting  over  the  sealing-off 
of  the  jailhouse  gates  of  East  Berlin 
with  a  rather  flabby  protest,  containing 
no  actual  reprisal,  whatever;  not  even 
threat  of  reprisal. 

I  must  agree  with  Senator  Dodo  who 
recently,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  out- 
lined what  should  have  been  done  im- 
mediately in  response  to  the  cutting  of 
Berlin  in  two.    He  proposed: 

First.  The  organization  of  a  massive 
airlift  to  Berlin  of  thousands  of  jour- 
nalists from  all  over  the  world  to  see 
this  thing  for  themselves  and  to  write 
about  it. 

Second.  The  immediate  suspension  of 
all  shipments  of  machine-tool  and  chem- 
ical-processing equipment  to  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

Third.  The  recall  of  our  ambassadors 
from  the  satellite  coxmtrles  for  an  in- 
definite period,  coupled  with  a  warning 
that  further  complicity  in  the  Kremlin's 
aggressions  will  result  in  further  diplo- 
matic sanctions. 

Fourth.  A  raising  of  the  issue  in  the 
United  Nations,  along  with  an  inquiry 
into  the  reasons  for  the  massive  flight  of 
refugees  from  East  Germany  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  commission  for  examining 
the  question  of  self-determination  for 
the  German  people.  Surely  the  newly 
emergent  countries  which  insist  so 
strongly  on  their  own  self-determination 
would  Join  the  West  in  agreeing  that 
self-determination  Is  a  principle  which 
should  apply  universally  rather  than  in 
spots  and  patches. 

Although  nothing  resembling  these  ac- 
tions were  taken  at  the  time,  it  is  still 
not  too  late  to  take  them. 

The  Inunediate  result  of  Khrushchev's 
getting  away  with  sealing  off  half  of 
Berlin  from  the  other  half,  was  for  him 
to  try  other  moves.  In  the  familiar  pat- 
tern of  communism's  famous  "salaml- 


sUcIng"  technique.  Before  August  13 
there  were  80  different  places  on  the 
borders  between  E^t  and  West  Berlin 
where  people  could  cross  over.  Immedi- 
ately this  was  cut  down  to  12.  with  all 
egress  barred  to  East  Germans.  Then 
Khrushchev  cut  the  number  of  check- 
points down  to  seven,  only  one  of  which 
could  be  used  for  the  passage  of  Allied 
personnel — imagine  that — a  slight  pause 
to  see  how  we  would  take  that  and  then — 
when  nothing  happened — he  caused  the 
East  Berlin  commandant  to  Insist  that 
all  persons  ii  i  the  West  sector  stand  back 
100  meters  from  the  "Concrete  Curtain." 

Thank  God  we  did  not  accede  to  that. 
If  we  had,  Khrushchev  would  have  im- 
mediately thought — and  with  Justifica- 
tion— that  we  were  so  spineless  that  he 
could  try  anything,  almost,  and  get 
away  with  it. 

We  are  actively  engaged  in  a  war  of 
nerves,  or  of  nerve,  with  Khrushchev. 
He  has  deliberately  set  a  collision  course 
with  the  West  to  test  our  nerve.  He  ex- 
pects our  nerve  to  fail  at  the  last  mo- 
ment and  for  us  to  give  way. 

I  beheve  this  is  a  miscalculation,  how- 
ever fateful  and  possibly  fatal;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  we  have  given  him 
justification  for  it.  by  our  failure  in  other 
tests  to  make  strong,  vigorous,  prompt 
response.  In  two  critical  tests  just  be- 
fore this,  he  observed  that  we  did  not 
defend  either  our  own  national  interest 
or  our  international  obligations — prom- 
ises we  had  made.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
Cuba  and  to  Laos.  Oiu*  submission  to 
the  entirely  illegal  action  of  cutting 
Berlin  Into  two  cities — not  to  speak  of  the 
barbarous  inhumanity  of  it — our  hesita- 
tion, unreadiness  and  indecision,  our  un- 
willingness to  take  any  strong  stance, 
the  bumbling  statements  of  some  of  our 
officials,  the  extreme  terror  shown  by 
editorials  in  some  of  our  leading  news- 
papers over  anything  which  might  dis- 
please Khrushchev,  the  very  fact  that 
we  are  the  seekers  of  a  meeting  now — in 
fact,  the  humble  petitioners  for  it — all 
suggest  to  Khrushchev — and  others — 
that  we  apparently  have  been  so  softened 
up  that  we  are  almost  ready  for  the  kill. 

In  a  very  special  sense,  we  not  only 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  allies,  but 
to  our  enemy  to  make  it  unmistakably 
plain  what  our  intentions  are  and  to 
advertise  those  intentions  by  actions, 
not  words,  so  that  he  will  not  be  misled, 
in  the  end.  Both  the  Kaiser  and  Hitler 
had  the  idea  that  we  were  so  soft  and 
decadent  that  we  would  not  go  to  war. 
A  too-soft  and  timid  policy  now  with 
Khrushchev  Inevitably  gives  him  the 
same  idea. 

As  David  Lawrence  said  in  a  recent 
editorial:  "Wars  come  from  timorous- 
ness,  and  not  from  resoluteness." 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  our  allies,  the 
whole  of  the  civilized  world,  in  fact — as 
well  as  to  the  enemy — to  demonstrate 
that  we  are  not  terrified  to  the  point  of 
being  unable  to  react  vigorously  smd  de- 
cisively, that  our  hands  are  not  tied  by 
our  allies,  and  that  certain  further  ac- 
tions by  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  satelhtes 
will  be  met  by  certain  definite  actions 
by  us  and  that,  while  these  actions  wIU 
be  short  of  atomic  war,  they  will  be  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 
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The  primary  assumption  behind  a  so- 
called  hard  policy  toward  Khrushchev 
Is  that  he  does  not  want  to  precipitate 
nuclear  warfare  any  more  than  we  do 
and  that  If  he  were  utterly  convinced 
that  such  a  viar  was  bound  to  develop  he 
would  avoid  the  Issue.  What  he  does 
want  most  avidly  is  the  fruit  of  a  con- 
summate political- warfare  victory;  and 
he  thinks  he  sees  it  almost  within  reach, 
without  too  much  cost  to  communism. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  convince  him  by  a  series 
of  projected  actions,  not  mere  words  of 
protest  or  threats,  that  we  will  fight  all 
out  if  he  forces  us  to — that  his  contem- 
plated moves  in  producing  that  fight  will 
be  much  too  costly  for  him. 

So,  what  kind  of  projected  actions 
should  we  take  to  make  sure  that  Khru- 
shchev will  get  the  message,  loud  and 
clear,  that  we  really  do  mean  business 
over  Berlin,  a  place  which  Is  so  critical 
and  crucial  now  for  us  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  Ber- 
lin but  the  freedom  of  Europe,  and  even 
of  the  whole  world,  which  hang  on  what 
happens  there. 

Klhrushchev  has  presented  the  West 
with  challenge,  in  the  Toynbeean  sense. 
What  of  our  response,  in  a  way  which 
can  give  hope  of  diverting  nuclear  war- 
fare? 

May  I  suggest  a  series  of  proposals 
which  will  come  well  within  the  area 
demarked  by  the  President  in  his  July 
25  speech  when  he  called  for  a  buildup 
of  our  convcjitional  forces  for  the  long 
term  to  meet  Soviet  aggression  any- 
where in  the  world  and  laid  down  this 
specification:  "We  intend  to  have  a 
wider  choice  than  between  humiliation 
or  all-out  nuclear  action." 

What  I  propose  is  well  short  of  all-out 
nuclear  action,  and  will,  I  believe,  save 
us  from  more  of  the  humiliation  we  have 
recently  suffered. 

I  propose  a  series  of  phased  retalia- 
tions which,  if  outlined  plainly  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev  beforehand,  could  have  the 
most  salutary  effect  upon  his  thinking. 

The  Western  occupation  powers  should 
outline  now  the  steps  they  will  take  in 
retaliation.  If  the  Soviet  Union  should 
carry  out  its  repeated  threat  to  sign  a 
separate  peace  with  East  Germany,  by 
which  it  seefcs  unilaterally  to  end  their 
rights  in  Berlin.  These  are  some  of  the 
stei>s: 

First.  All  Joint  agreements  entered 
into  by  any  of  the  Western  occupation 
powers  with  the  Soviet  Union  toward  the 
close  of  World  War  n  will  t)e  considered 
at  an  end.  This  would  mean  that  the 
status  quo  of  East  Berlin  and  East  Ger- 
many and  the  special  powers  we  have 
recognized  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  In 
those  areas  would  go  by  the  board  and 
have  no  more  binding  effect  upon  us. 
The  same  would  be  true  of  the  special 
powers  exercised  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  all  the  satellite  countries  of  Europe. 
This  would  wipe  out.  so  far  as  the  West 
is  concerned,  any  legitimacy  of  the  pro- 
visional boundaries  established  in  East- 
em  Europe,  frontiers  which  Khrushchev 
has  long  sought  to  nail  down  In  perma- 
nent, legal,  recognized  form. 

Thus,  Khrushchev  would  find  himself 
In  a  worse,  rather  than  a  better,  position 
to  get  what  he  calls  "acceptance  of  the 
historic  changes."    What  he  means  by 


this  phrase  is  the  legitimization  of  all 
the  grabs  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  of 
Eastern  European  lands  and  people.  Not 
only  has  he  worked  hard  and  long  to  have 
these  grabs  accepted  and  regularized  for 
the  purposes  of  real  estate,  but  he  wants 
the  people  of  these  countries  to  feel  the 
hopelessness  of  their  position,  the  use- 
lessness  of  resistance.  What  he  wants 
most  of  all  is  to  convince  them  that 
the  West  has  finally  abandoned  them  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

So,  since  the  last  thing  that  Khru- 
shchev wants  Is  to  have  the  "historic 
changes"  loosened,  rather  than  nailed 
down,  such  a  clear  statement  of  our  pur- 
poses would  make  him  think  twice. 

Second.  All  pending  negotiations  on 
disarmament  and  related  matters  will 
immediately  be  brought  to  an  end. 

Third.  In  the  second  phase,  the  Allied 
Powers  will  break  all  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites, 
sending  home  all  their  missions. 

Fourth.  The  third  phase  will  be  impo- 
sition of  a  "quarantine,"  or  economic 
sanctions,  on  all  commerce  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  it  satellites,  just  as  an 
embargo  is  threatened  by  the  Commu- 
nists against  Berlin.  This  would  include 
all  transactions. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  explicit  and 
public  outlining,  in  advance,  of  such  steps 
which  the  Allied  Powers  would  surely 
take  would  give  most  serious  pause  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  its  course.  It  could  de- 
ter Khrushchev  from  signing  the  peace 
treaty  with  East  Germany,  and  defer  the 
crisis  over  Berlin  for  an  Indefinite  period. 

Who  could  deny  that  these  steps,  all 
intermediary  between,  and  offering  a 
wider  choice  than  "humiliation"  and 
"all-out  nuclear  action,"  would  more  ef- 
fectively open  Khrushchev's  eyes  to  our 
determination  than  just  the  steps  out- 
Uned  by  the  President  in  his  July  25 
address  to  the  Nation  or  his  warnings 
about  Berlin  since. 

And  who  would  be  so  self-assured  as 
to  say  that  we  do  not  need  to  make  the 
message  of  our  determination  as  strong 
and  explicit  as  possible,  in  the  face  of 
Khrushchev's  confident  pushing  ahead? 

In  the  event  that  the  steps  outlined 
above  were  not  sufficient  to  deter  Khru- 
shchev from  signing  a  separate  treaty 
with  East  Germany,  a  thing  which  Wal- 
ter Ulbricht  says  would  be  the  prelude 
to  the  imposition  of  blockades  on  the 
access  routes  to  Berlin  from  the  West, 
we  would  not  find  we  had  used  up  all  our 
"ammunition." 

After  K.  signs  with  East  Germany  but 
before  the  imposition  of  any  blockade  of 
Berlin,  we  could  and  should  take  the  fol- 
lowing steps: 

First.  We  should  declare  that  all 
"actions  by  proxy"  of  a  satellite  state 
would  be  henceforth  regarded  by  us  as 
the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Just  as 
a  principal  is  held  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  his  agent.  We  have,  for  too  long 
a  time,  permitted  to  go  unchallenged  this 
business  of  the  Soviet  Union  acting  by 
proxy  behind  a  fake  legalistic  shield. 
It  must  now  exjject  to  face  the  penalties 
for  its  own  acts,  however  disguised  as  the 
acts  of  others. 

Second.  We  should  state  that  any  hos- 
tile act  of  blockading  Berlin  would  en- 
gender  counteractions  of   blockade   by 


us.  For  instance,  we  would  Institute 
naval  blockade  of  the  Baltic,  Black,  and 
Mediterranean  Seas  against  Soviet  and 
satellite  vessels.  Surely,  what  is  fair  for 
one  side  is  fair  for  the  other.  No  longer 
should  one  side  have  a  "privileged  sanc- 
tuary" to  take  offensive  action,  without 
expecting  to  be  met  by  action  in  kind. 

One  of  Khrushchev's  wiliest  schemes, 
in  regard  to  blockading  Berhn  is  to  try 
to  put  the  onus  on  the  West  for  making 
the  first  application  of  force,  or  for  firing 
the  first  shot. 

But,  with  coimterblockade  of  three 
seas,  the  Soviet  leaders  would  be  hard 
pressed  either  to  "holler  uncle"  first  or 
fire  the  first  shot  to  break  our  blockade. 
As  chess  players,  the  men  of  the  Kremlin 
would  hardly  want  to  trade  the  queen 
of  their  own  isolation  for  the  pawn  of 
Berlin's  Isolation. 

It  will  lie  said  at  once  that  many  of 
these  things  I  have  suggested  run  the  risk 
of  war.  Of  course.  But  not  to  do  them 
runs  greater  risk  of  war.  I  submit  that, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  risk  war  to  up- 
hold the  whole  freedom  of  the  West  and 
to  forestall  surrender,  we  have  lost  the 
war  at  the  very  beginning.  There  is  no 
way  to  escape  the  risk  of  war  entirely. 
The  question  is  which  courses  offer  least 
risk — and  greatest  hope. 

To  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  advance, 
step  by  step  in  their  nibbling  technique, 
involves  greater  risk  of  war  than  trying 
to  stop  them  where  they  are.  To  what 
can  a  do-nothing  ineffective  tempwrizlng 
I>olicj'  lead  except  a  final  showdown  un- 
der least  advantageous  conditions? 

A  doctor  faces  the  same  sort  of  prob- 
lem in  a  cancer  case  when  the  patient 
says  "No — let's  wait  awhile."  But  to 
"wait  and  see"  in  dealing  with  a  malig- 
nantly spreading  process  is  not  "playing 
safe."  as  it  may  seem;  it  Is  the  most 
danrerous  course  one  can  follow.  The 
temporizing,  the  putting  off  of  the  evil 
day  while  the  cancer  spreads,  makes  the 
operation  all  the  more  dangerous,  when 
it  comes,  and  frequently  hopeless. 

The  risk  of  war  could  be  somewhat 
cut  down  by  adopting,  ourselves,  some 
"salami-slicing"  techniques.  Instead  of 
threatening  to  clamp  blockades  on  all 
three  seas,  at  cwice,  we  might  do  it  one 
after  the  other. 

Yet  another  variation  would  be  to  de- 
clare our  Intention  to  seize  a  Soviet 
tanker  on  the  high  seas  for  every  convoy 
harassed  or  halted  on  the  roads  in  and 
out  of  Berlin. 

For  that  matter,  we  could  well  show 
our  increased  and  increasing  firmness 
by  establishing  a  "Pacific  blockade" 
around  the  Soviet  Union's  new  satellite, 
Cuba,  halting  all  Communist-flag  ves- 
sels. 

And  a  salutary  action  we  should  cer- 
tainly take  in  southeast  Asia,  at  the  first 
sign  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  cease- 
fire in  Laos,  would  be  to  correct  our  posi- 
tion of  weakness  in  that  area,  the  pic- 
ture of  supineness  we  have  given  the 
world,  after  bold  words  by  the  President. 

We  should  go  into  Laos  with  air  sup- 
port and  guerrilla  warfare  instructors. 
while  calling  an  the  Asian  SEATO 
powers  for  ground  forces  which  some  of 
them  offered  many  months  ago.  We  can 
and  should  maintain  these  forces  by  air. 
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The  situation  there  is  by  no  means  hope- 
less If  we  have  the  will. 

Such  a  move  as  this  would  yield  a 
double  benefit;  not  only  would  it  restore 
confidence  In  us  as  a  dependable  ally 
in  southeast  Asia  and  encourage  other 
countries  there  to  continue  resistance, 
but  it  would  have  considerable  bearing 
on  Berlin.  It  would  advertise  to  Khru- 
shchev that  the  whole  political  climate 
of  Washington  had  changed. 

I  hope  that,  in  making  these  strictures, 
I  do  not  give  the  impression  that  I  dis- 
approve of  the  President's  television  ad- 
dress on  July  25.  On  the  contrary,  I 
approve  100  percent — as  far  as  it  went. 
I  particularly  applaud  his  offer  to  ne- 
gotiate all  those  problems  about  Berlin 
which  are  negotiable — that  is  to  say. 
those  things  which  do  not  violate  first 
principles. 

Splendid,  too,  was  the  way  the  Presi- 
dent pressed  the  matter  of  a  settlement 
of  the  problems  of  West  and  East  Berlin, 
as  well  as  West  and  East  Germany,  by 
plebiscites.  This  initiative  should  con- 
stantly be  pressed.  For  it  conclusively 
demonstrates  to  the  world  that  it  is  the 
Soviet  Union — not  the  West — which  is 
keeping  the  German  nation  apart,  keep- 
ing the  sore  of  Berlin  open,  and  main- 
taining the  "abnormal"  situation  about 
which  Khrushchev  tries  to  appear  so 
upset. 

While  the  President's  program  does  not 
go  far  enough  to  have  maximum  effect 
on  Khrushchev,  the  very  speed  and 
unanimity  of  Congress  in  passing  the  re- 
quested program  had  a  potential  all  its 
own  to  impress  any  knowledgeable  be- 
holder. This  speed  and  unanimity  put 
the  stamp  of  approval  by  the  American 
people  on  the  President's  words:  "We 
cannot  and  will  not  permit  the  Com- 
munists to  drive  us  out  of  Berlin,  either 
gradually  or  by  force." 

There  are  domestic  aspects  of  the 
President's  TV  address  which  should 
have  their  rep>ercussions  in  Moscow,  for 
better,  for  worse;  for  harder,  for  softer. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  President  wanted 
to  alert  the  country  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation,  that  BerUn  is  the 
great  testing  place  of  Western  courage 
and  will,  without  causing  a  war  scare 
of  panic  proportions.  The  President  has 
the  task  not  only  of  convincing  Khru- 
shchev that  we  are  adamant  about  the 
continued  freedom  of  the  people  of  West 
Berlin,  but  he  has  the  job  of  convincing 
the  American  people  that  we  are  truly 
getting  into  a  situation  from  which 
there  may  be  no  exit  but  war. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  American  peo- 
ple got  the  message  any  better  than 
Khrushchev.  The  chief  effects  on  this 
side  of  the  water  seemed  to  be  to  send 
the  stock  market  up  and  to  inundate 
draft  boards  with  inquiries  by  individ- 
uals as  to  their  status.  Othenvise,  we 
seem  to  be  free  to  go  on  our  normal  way, 
fat  and  irresponsible,  uncalled  to  sacri- 
fice or  to  greatness. 

Just  as  there  is  no  call  for  general 
mobilization  there  is  no  declaration  of 
national  emergency.  While  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  newly  outlined  program 
will  cost  $3.2  biUion  in  its  first  year,  no 
effort  was  made  to  have  the  American 
people  realize  this  fact  in  the  tangible 


form  of  increased  taxes,  or  reduction  of 
other  expenditures  for  projects  that  are 
good  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 

While  the  President  asked  that  waste 
and  extravagance  be  held  down,  he  spe- 
cifically asked  Congress  not  to  touch  his 
own  peacetime,  long-term  spending 
program. 

One  thing  which  a  nation — even  so 
rich  a  nation  as  the  United  States — 
should  not  try  to  do  is  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness as  usual  if  we  wish  our  enemy  to 
believe  we  are  serious  about  facing  up 
to  this  crisis.  We  say  it  may  soon  erupt 
into  war,  but  we  do  not  act  as  if  we  be- 
lieved it.  If  guns  are  being  called  for, 
are  we  to  expect  no  slightest  sacrifice 
in  butter? 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  call  for  at  least  some  modi- 
fication of  his  long-term  programs  for 
peacetime.  For  this  is  not  peacetime. 
He  left  it  up  to  Congress  to  resist,  im- 
led  and  unaided  by  the  administration, 
the  business-as-usual  syndrome.  This 
is  either  a  real  emergency  we  are  facing 
or  it  is  not.  How  the  administration 
looks  on  it,  in  all  its  aspects,  will  not  be 
lost  on  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

Among  the  other  legislation  which 
should  be  sent  to  the  Hill  at  the  earliest 
moment,  if  the  President  is  to  convince 
the  American  people  or  any  other  inter- 
ested parties  that  he  means  business,  is 
a  request  to  enact  a  standby  War 
Powers  Act.  I  called  for  this  in  June. 
And  here  we  are  about  to  adjourn  at 
the  end  of  September.  The  President 
should  have  in  his  desk  a  standby  act 
that  the  world  knows  he  can  use  to  put 
our  country  instantly  upon  a  wartime 
economy,  should  the  Kremlin  attack. 
Without  such  action  by  the  Congress,  the 
Kremlin  gang  can  tip  each  other  the 
broad  wink  whenever  they  hear  our 
President  talk  tough. 

It  is  not  because  I  want  such  drastic 
measures  that  I  advocate  theii-  enact- 
ment, but  precisely  because  I  do  not  want 
them.  To  show  that  we  mean  business 
is  the  best  way  to  deter  Khrushchev  from 
actions  which  would  require  actually 
putting  these  measures  into  effect,  in- 
stead of  having  them  on  a  standby  basis. 

On  this  matter  of  toughness,  there 
are  too  many  Americans,  apparently, 
who  are  oppressed  by  the  fear  that 
something  we  do,  or  even  say.  will  sud- 
denly enrage  Khrushchev — whom  they 
regard  as  a  sort  of  madman — and  atom 
bombs  will  begin  to  fall. 

To  those  I  would  say  this:  Nothing 
we  can  do  or  say  will  make  Khrushchev 
either  more  or  less  implacably  deter- 
mined to  bury  us  just  as  soon  as  he 
thinks  the  time  is  ripe  so  that  he  can 
move  with  comparative  safety.  I  would 
even  say  this,  in  a  figurative  sense,  that 
when  Mr.  K.  took  off  his  shoe  and  waved 
it  at  the  U.N.  Assembly,  a  delegate  from 
the  free  world  might  have  taken  it  away 
from  him  and  banged  him  over  the  head 
with  it,  without  danger  of  war. 

Because,  while  Khrushchev's  first  im- 
pulse would  have  been  one  of  astonished 
anger,  his  second  and  controlling 
thought  would  more  probably  have  been 
cautionary:  "What  makes  these  people 
so  bold?  They  must  have  something  we 
don't  know  about." 


Two  tangential  problems  arise.  The 
first  is  about  our  allies.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  they  will  not  want  to  go 
along  with  us  on  a  "hard"  attitude  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union's  expansionism. 
In  such  case,  even  if  we  convince  Mr. 
Khrushchev  that  our  own  intentions  are 
fixed  and  unalterable  to  accept  war 
rather  than  surrender  the  freedom  of 
West  Berlin,  the  men  in  the  Kremlin 
would  tend  to  feel  that  we  would  be  re- 
strained by  our  allies,  particularly  the 
British. 

President  Kennedy,  just  recently  and 
with  a  wry  expression,  quoted  Napoleon 
to  the  effect  that  he  owed  his  successes 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  always  opposed 
by  an  alliance.  As  though  to  illustrate 
the  point,  just  as  Mr.  Kennedy  was  call- 
ing for  increasing  our  own  Military  Es- 
tablishment, the  British  Government 
announced  its  intention  of  cutting  back 
on  military  expenditures.  The  timing 
could  not  have  been  more  closely  calcu- 
lated to  muffle  the  desired  total  impact  of 
the  President's  speech. 

Of  course,  for  some  time  now,  the  Brit- 
ish have  been  having  trouble  with  a  large 
and  vociferous  wing  of  the  Labor  Party 
which  is  so  suirender-mlnded,  already, 
that  it  calls  on  the  West  to  disarm,  uni- 
laterally, without  even  requiring  any 
disarmament  moves  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  may  be  that  the  Soviet  rulers 
are  counting  on  these  people  as  impor- 
tant "reserves"  on  their  side  during  the 
present  tension. 

I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  disabuse  the 
mind  of  Khnishchev  that  he  should  not 
depend  too  utterly  on  these  people  who 
live  in  a  cloud-cuckooland  all  their  own. 
How  much  effect  they  can  have  on  the 
British  Government  I  do  not  know.  But 
I  do  know,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that 
when  the  chips  are  finally  down,  the 
British  people  are  found  on  the  front- 
lines  of  hberty. 

We  might  cut  across  this  whole  prob- 
lem of  allies  by  telling  them  and  Mr. 
Khrushchev  that  we  are  sure  other  na- 
tions will  join  in  defense  of  Berlin,  but 
whether  they  do  or  not  will  not  alter 
our  intentions.  We  will  resist  alone.  If 
necessary,  at  moments  and  places  and 
by  methods  of  our  own  choosing. 

The  other  tangential  problem  is  about 
allies  of  another  sort.  These  are  perhaps 
our  best  allies  of  all,  the  millions  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  particularly  those  in 
the  satellite  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
We  owe  it  to  them,  if  these  steps  I  have 
outlined  are  taken,  to  warn  them  over 
the  heads  of  the  Kremlin  not  to  do  any- 
thing premature.  Only  in  the  event  of 
the  start  of  actual  hostilities  should  their 
undergrounds  start  active  measures, 
those  acts  of  sabotage  and  disruption 
of  communications  and  other  steps 
available  to  a  resistance  movement, 
which  will  weaken  their  oppressors  and 
help  earn  for  themselves  their  libera- 
tion. Some  terrified  editors  to  the  con- 
trary, we  have  a  right  to  urge  these 
undergrounds  to  work  for  and  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  that  day. 

At  base,  the  whole  problem  of  defeat- 
ing the  thrust  for  Berlin  comes  down  to 
one  of  nerve.  If  we  suffer  a  failure  of 
nerve,  we  are  gone.  There  is  no  substi- 
tute for  raw  courage  in  a  situation  of 
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this  kind.  We  must  make  It  oiu:  precept : 
"From  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this 
flower,  safety."  And  the  touchstone  Is 
coiirage. 

Another  precept  we  must  hold  to 
comea  from  the  Bible:  "For  if  the 
trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who 
shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle?" 

We  are  now  in  a  situation  which  calls 
for  the  tnmipet  of  leadership  to  give 
forth  no  further  uncertain  sounds.  The 
summons  it  will  speak  to  the  American 
people  must  be  loud  and  clear.  The 
warning  it  sounds  to  the  enemy  camp 
must  be  unmistakable. 

In  dealing  with  dictators  it  has  ever 
been  the  vice  of  the  West  that  its  re- 
sponses have  been  "too  little  and  too 
late." 

Let  us  not  add  "too  soft"  to  the  list. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  just  spoken 
to  you  is  an  article  written  in  June  with 
the  thought  it  might  be  useful  in  one  of 
our  national  magazines.  Things  were 
changing  so  rapidly  on  the  international 
scene  that  most  editors  hesitated  to  ac- 
cept something  that  they  thought 
might  be  outdated  in  2  or  3  weeks.  I 
brought  the  article  up  to  date  after 
President  Kennedy's  address  to  the  Na- 
tion on  July  25.  No  l)etter  luck.  I  modi- 
fied It  further  after  the  coup  In  East 
Berlin.  The  essential  proposals  remain 
sound  and  solid,  I  believe,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  The  more  the  superficial 
things  change,  or  seem  to  change,  the 
more  the  basic  factors  remain  the  same. 
One  by  one  they  are  being  suggested  also 
by  others. 

It  Is  still  not  too  late,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
pluck  from  this  nettle  of  danger  our 
safety,  our  life  as  a  free  Nation  and 
people. 

LET'S  LOOK  AT  THE  REPUBLICAN 
RECORD  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE 
FINE  ARTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell], 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker.  In 
her  column  In  the  October  1961  issue 
of  McCall's  magazine,  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe 
Luce  writes  that: 

Our  Ooveroment  does  less  toward  the 
support  of  art  and  cultxire  than  any  civil- 
ized nation.  In  fact,  almost  nothing. 
Soviet  Russia  spends  a  great  deal  on  cul- 
tural programs,  and  all  the  free  nations  of 
Europe  subsldtae,  to  some  extent,  their  art 
and  artists.  To  win  the  cold  war,  we  must 
gain  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  men. 
We  have  sorely  neglected  the  role  a  Nation's 
art  and  culture  play  In  accomplishing  this. 
We  have  Impressed  people  by  ovir  intellectual 
attainments,  material  possessions  (Including 
armaments),  and  power.  But  It  is  only 
through  a  Nation's  arts  and  literature  that 
other  nations  discover  it  has  a  soul. 

Although  we  have  created  a  great  political 
and  economic  democracy,  we  have  not  yet 
created  a  great  cultural  democracy — a  demo- 
cracy that  vigoroiisly,  consciously,  and  pur- 
posefully helps  bring  the  enduring  values 
of  the  arts  into  our  own  dally  lives  as  well 
as  to  the  peoples  of  other  lands.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  United  States  Is  on  the 
eve  of  a  tremendous  and  fruitful  cultural 
explosion,  which  could  be  triggered  by  Gov- 
ernment recognition  and  support  of  the 
performing  and  other  arts. 


Congressmen  have  been  battling  public 
apathy  (and  private  pressures),  ever  since 
I  can  remember,  In  an  effort  to  provide 
Federal  encouragement  to  cultural  activi- 
ties. A  great  deal  of  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  toward  this  im- 
portant goal.  In  his  1965  state  of  the  Union 
message.  President  Elsenhower  said,  "The 
Federal  Government  should  do  more  to  give 
official  recognition  to  the  Importance  of  the 
arts  and  other  cultural  activities."  He  pro- 
posed a  permanent  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mission, under  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  proposal 
passed  the  Senate  but  was  too  late  for  ac- 
tion in  the  House." 

This  editorial  by  the  brilliant  and  dis- 
tinguished Mrs.  Luce  comes  at  an  espe- 
cially interesting  time.  Just  this  week, 
on  Thursday,  after  a  debate  on  Wednes- 
day, the  House  voted  173  to  166  against 
enacting  Into  law  the  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Arts  which,  as  Mrs.  Luce 
r>oints  out,  was  recommended  first  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  his  1955  mes- 
sage on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  that  the 
bulk  of  the  opposition  to  this  bill  was 
provided  by  Members  of  General  Elsen- 
hower's own  party,  while  the  major  sup- 
port for  it  came  from  the  Democratic 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

The  crucial  vote  against  the  bill  to 
establish  the  Federal  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Arts  was  cast  by  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HalleckI,  who  was  personally 
chosen  and  was  handpicked  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  the  leadership  con- 
test with  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  MarthcI. 

After  all  of  the  excellent  national  pub- 
licity which  President  Eisenhower  re- 
ceived for  his  sponsorship  of  this  partic- 
ular legislation  to  advance  the  fine  arts 
during  his  two  terms  In  the  Presidential 
office,  and.  Indeed,  that  he  Is  still  get- 
ting, witness  Mrs.  Luce's  article  In  Mc- 
Call's to  which  I  have  referred.  It  might 
be  thought  by  some  hardy  souls  con- 
cerned with  the  arts  that  the  Republican 
Party  was  rendering  only  lipservlce  to 
the  arts. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  it  was  due  to 
President  Elsenhower's  sponsorship  of 
legislation  to  establish  a  Federal  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Arts  that  the  cul- 
tural leaders  of  the  country  formed  the 
Committee  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
Elsenhower — CASE — In  the  fall  of  1956 
to  Insure  his  reelection.  The  Case  com- 
mittee was  very  persuasive  and  ex- 
tremely effective. 

In  view  of  the  Republican  perform- 
ance on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of 
this  week  In  opposing  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Coimcll  aa  the  Arts,  and  In  mak- 
ing the  major  contribution  to  Its  defeat 
It  may  well  be  that  the  cultiiral  leaders 
of  our  country  should  now  review  this 
performance  and  make  a  critical  anal- 
ysis of  why  It  is  that  the  Republican 
leaders  talk  one  way  and  vote  another. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce  her- 
self could  lead  In  making  this  analysis. 

It  Is  long  overdue  because  all  of  the 
Republican  leaders  are  guilty  of  mislead- 
ing the  people  with  regard  to  their  de- 
votion to  the  fine  arts. 

During  the  Presidential  campaign  last 
fall  you  will  recall  that  the  then  Vice 
President,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  wrote  a 


letter  which  was  piiblished  in  the  Satur- 
day Review  of  October  29,  1960,  in  which 
he  declared: 

In  my  opinion.  It  would  be  better,  at  this 
time  to  appoint  an  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Arts,  composed  of  the  best  qualified  Amer- 
icans in  all  the  cultural  fields,  than  a  Sec- 
retary of  Culture.  In  this  way,  the  views  of 
a  large  number  of  competent  professionals 
in  the  several  arts  could  be  beard  nationally. 
This  Council  should  make  recommendatJons 
to  the  President  and  Congress  as  to  the  best 
line  of  Federal  action  in  support  of  artistic 
endeavor.  It  might  also  be  helpful  In  sug- 
gesting steps  by  which  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments might  stimulate  private  cultural 
activities. 

Legislation  to  create  such  a  councU  has 
been  introduced  In  Congress  with  broad  bi- 
partisan backing.  I  support  this  idea,  and 
will  work  for  Its  passage. 

In  Equity  magazine,  published  by 
Actors'  Equity  Association,  again  dur- 
ing last  fall's  Presidential  campaign. 
Vice  President  Nixon  reiterated  the  Re- 
publican Party's  support  of  President 
Eisenhower's  proposed  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Arts. 

The  Actors'  Equity  Association  is 
headed  by  the  great  actor,  Ralph  Bel- 
lamy, and  Helen  Hayes  is  one  of  Its  most 
distinguished  members.  This  major  cul- 
tural organization  is  affiliated  with  the 
AFL-CIO. 

Vice  President  Nixon  told  Its  members 
that^ 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  objective  of 
stimulating  the  advancement  of  the  per- 
forming arts  and  promoting  increased  pub- 
lic appreciation  of  their  important  role  in 
our  national  life. 

I  think  that  a  good  first  step  toward  meet- 
ing that  objective  would  be  a  proposal  by 
this  administration  to  create  a  Federal  Ad- 
visory CouncU  on  the  Arts  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Council  would  explore  all  aspects  of 
the  question — including  the  proper  function 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  cultural  de- 
velopment— and  make  recommendations  as 
to  the  best  methods  by  which  we  can  en- 
courage activity  in  the  performance  and 
appreciation  of  the  arts  as  well  as  fostering 
participation  in  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  laying  this  groundwork 
is  necessary  before  we  go  on  to  consider  spe- 
cific proposals  such  as  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  U.S.  Art  Foundation  to 
undertake  operating  programs,  as  provided 
In  the  Javlts-Clark  bill. 

Once  we  develop  the  basic  guidelines,  we 
can  then  study  alternative  programs,  and 
choose  the  one  that  will  effectively  promote 
the  full  development  of  our  performing  arts. 

This,  then,  was  the  cultural  program 
with  which  the  Republican  Party  went  to 
the  country,  and  for  which  it  obtained 
more  than  30  million  votes. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  cultural  leaders 
of  the  Nation,  particularly  Clare  Boothe 
Luce.  Helen  Hayes.  Howard  Hanson,  and 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  setting 
up  the  Committee  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  for  Elsenhower — CASE — In  1956 
and  Celebrities  for  Nixon  In  1960,  exam- 
ined the  Republican  Party's  voting 
record  with  regard  to  the  fine  arts,  and 
not  just  stop  with  an  examination  of 
what  the  Republican  Party's  candidates 
for  President » and  Vice  President  say 
about  the  arts. 

To  paraphrase  the  immortal  words  of 
Al  Smith,  "Leti  them  look  at  the  record" 
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for  It  is.  indeed,  performance,  and  not 
lipservice  tliat  counts. 

If  they  will  look  at  the  record  on  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts 
they  cannot  fail  to  take  notice  of  the 
determined  and  courageous  way  in 
which  our  distinguished  and  brilliant 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son 1  has  fought  for  this  propasal  since 
1955  when  it  was  first  proposed  by  for- 
mer President  Eisenhower. 

Under  his  leadership  it  has  been  the 
Democrats  in  the  Congress  who  have 
consistently  and  capably  fought  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Arts. 

I  know  that  the  Democratic  Members 
of  the  Congress  will  continue  to  work 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Arts.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  at  this  time  for  the 
Senate  to  take  this  legislation  up  and 
hold  hearings  on  it,  and  pass  it  there. 
With  the  help  of  the  Nation's  cultural 
leaders  and  President  Kennedy,  whose 
Interest  in  the  fine  arts  is  well  known, 
this  legislation  could  be  enacted  into 
law  early  in  the  next  session. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  after  the 
vote  this  week,  our  cultural  leaders 
should  not  be  discerning  as  to  which 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  which 
political  party,  is  really  serious  and 
honest  in  their  statements  and  actions 
in  support  of  the  arts  and  which  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  which  political 
party  is  not. 

In  her  article  in  McCalls  magazine,  to 
which  I  have  been  referring,  Mrs.  Luce 
calls  for  support  of  the  National  Cultural 
Center,  and  I  should  like  to  note  that  the 
legislation  to  establish  this  long-needed 
cultural  facility  was  sp)onsored  by  our 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Thomp- 
son I  and  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbricht. 
Both  are  Democrats. 

Mrs.  Luce  writes  in  her  McCall's  ar- 
ticle that  "the  money  for  erecting  the 
center  was  supposed  to  be  privately 
raised  in  the  next  5  years.  I  suspect 
that  without  Government  help  this  proj- 
ect will  never  materialize." 

I  think  it  would  be  readily  apparent 
to  almost  everyone,  including  Mrs.  Luce, 
that  since  more  than  $100  million  has 
been  raised  from  private  sources,  and  in 
particular  from  the  Ford  and  Rockefel- 
ler Foundations,  for  New  York  City's 
Lincoln  Center  of  the  Performing  Arts 
during  the  past  3  years  that  it  is  possible 
to  raise  whatever  sums  are  necessary  to 
build  the  National  Cultural  Center  in 
Washington.  DC. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  appoint 
to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  National 
Cultural  Center  men  and  women  as 
capable  as  those  who  are  heading  up  the 
Lincoln  Center  of  the  Performing  Arts. 

I  would  like  to  urge  at  this  time  that 
Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce  would  be,  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  an  ideal  person  to 
be  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  National  Cultural  Center,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  her  position  within  the 
Republican  Party.  She  vmdoubtedly 
would,  as  a   member  of  the  board  of 


trustees  of  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter, be  in  a  position  to  begin  to  match 
Republican  performance  with  Republi- 
can promises. 

As  for  the  Democrats.  I  would  urge 
at  this  time  the  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Bayard  of  the  great  Du  Pont 
family  of  Delaware,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center. 

With  appointments  such  as  these  the 
National  Cultural  Center  could  soon  be- 
come a  living  thing,  and  make  its  con- 
tribution to  the  advancement  of  our  Na- 
tion's cultural  life. 

I  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
article  by  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce  from 
McCall's  magazine  for  October  1961. 
which  I  have  quoted : 

A    Monthly   Commentakt   bt   Clabx 
Boothe   Luce 

Sbould  our  Government  subsidize  the  arts. 
as  governments  of  so  many  other  countries 
do?  I  believe  It  should.  Our  Government 
does  less  toward  the  support  of  art  and  cul- 
ture than  any  civilized  nation.  In  fact,  al- 
most nothing.  Soviet  Russia  spends  a  great 
deal  on  cultural  programs,  and  all  the  free 
nations  of  Europe  subsidize  to  some  extent, 
their  art  and  artists.  To  win  the  cold  war, 
we  must  gain  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of 
men.  We  have  sorely  neglected  the  role  a 
nation's  art  and  culture  play  In  accomplish- 
ing this.  We  have  impressed  people  by  our 
intellectual  attainments,  material  posses- 
sions (Including  armaments),  and  power. 
But  It  is  only  through  a  nation's  arts  and 
literature  that  other  nations  discover  it  has 
a  soul. 

Although  we  have  created  a  great  political 
and  economic  democracy,  we  have  not  yet 
created  a  great  cultural  democracy — a  de- 
mocracy that  vigorously,  consciously,  and 
purposefully  helps  bring  the  enduring  values 
of  the  arts  Into  our  own  daily  lives  as  well 
as  to  the  peoples  of  other  lands.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  United  States  is  on  the 
eve  of  a  tremendous  and  fruitful  cultural 
explosion,  which  could  be  triggered  by  Gov- 
ernment recognition  and  support  of  the 
performing  and  other  arts. 

Congressmen  have  been  battling  public 
apathy  (and  private  pressures)  ever  since  I 
can  remember,  in  an  effort  to  provide  Federal 
encouragement  to  cultural  activities.  A 
great  deal  of  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  Congress  toward  this  important  goal.  In 
his  1935  state  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  said,  "The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  do  more  to  give  official  recogni- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  arts  and  other 
cultural  activities."  He  proposed  a  perma- 
nent Federal  advisory  commission,  under  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  proposal  passed  the  Senate  but 
was  too  late  for  action  in  the  House.  Dur- 
ing this  administration,  there  were  legisla- 
tive proposals  for  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts,  to  l)e  headed  by  a  man 
of  Cabinet  rank,  for  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Cultural  Affairs,  for  a  Federal 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Fine  Arts.  All  these 
proposals  died  in  committee. 

In  1969.  Senator  Jacob  JAvrrs,  of  New 
York.  Introduced  bill  S.  1260,  which 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  U.S.  Art 
Foundation  and  requested  Government  sub- 
sidies for  the  various  arts— music,  dance, 
theater,  poetry,  and  opera.  This  bill  did 
not  emerge  from  committee  in  the  last  I960 
session  of  CongreM,  and  it  did  not  emerge 
In  the  first  session  of  Congress  this  year. 

In  August  of  1968.  Congress  appropriated 
10  acres  of  land  In  Washington,  on  the  Po- 
tomac near  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  for  a  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center.    The  design,  drawn 


by  famed  architect  Edward  D.  Stone,  calls 
for  a  multipurpose  structure,  to  be  used  as 
opera  house,  concert  hall,  theater,  audito- 
rium, exhibition  hall,  and  so  on.  But  the 
money  for  erecting  the  center  was  supposed 
to  be  privately  raised  in  the  next  5  years 
I  suspect  that  without  Government  help  this 
project  will  never  materialize. 

The  prevailing  estimate  of  President  Ken- 
nedy is  that  he  is  an  Intellectual  and  a  man 
of  culture.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  move  the  Congress,  which 
his  party  now  controls,  to  back  bill  S.  1260 
and  the  cultural  center,  or  otherwise  find  a 
modus  operandi  for  helping  realize  our  great 
cultural  potential. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Messrs.  Anfuso, 
RODiNo.  Daniels,  Fascell,  Dent,  Sant- 
ANCELo.  Macdomalo,  and  Halpern  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack)  on  ac- 
count of  official  business.  Presidential 
appointees  attending  Italian  Centennial, 
in  Italy. 

SPECIAL    ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Clem  Miller,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  i  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
May)  .  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  JuDD.  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  McDowell,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cannon,  for  30  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day. September  25.  and  30  minutes,  on 
Tuesday.  September  26. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  Instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RousH. 

Mr.  Heckler  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MacGregor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Langen)  in  two  instances  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Jensen  and  to  include  a  copy  of 
a  bill. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  May  )  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr,  Harsha. 

Mr.  MooRE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHERER. 

Mr.  Dole. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Everett)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MooRHEAO  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OiAiMO,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $182.25. 

Mr.  GlLBBET. 
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SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  621.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  J. 
Utterback;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore: 

H  Jl.  2010.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H  R  2640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yokp 
Takayashlki; 

H.R.  3587.  An  act  to  provide  outpatient 
medical  and  dental  treatment  for  veterans 
of  the  Indian  wars  on  the  same  basis  as 
such  treatment  is  furnished  to  veterans  of 
the  Spanish -American  War.  and  to  extend 
the  time  within  which  certain  children 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  War  Orphans 
Educational  Afisistance  Act  of  1956  may 
complete  their  education; 

H.R.  4750.  An  act  to  amend  section  6(a) 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act; 

H.R.  4797.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens: 

H.R.  6668.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  an- 
nuities based  on  retired  or  retainer  pay,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  8383.  An  act  to  further  amend  sec- 
tion 201(1)  of  the  Federal  CivU  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  8558.  An  act  to  amend  section  303(a) 
of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to 
the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8652.  An  act  relating  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  losses  sustained  In 
converting  from  street  railway  to  bus  opera- 
tions; and 

H.J.  Res.  542.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  admission  of  certain  adopted  children. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  enrolled  bills 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

8.  1040.  An  act  to  abolish  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

8.  1107.  An  act  to  provide  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  provision  for  a  minimum 
wheat  acreage  allotment  in  the  Tulelake  area 
of  California. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  September  22, 
1961  present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  115.  An  act  for  the  allocation  of  costs 
on  the  Wapato-Satus  unit  of  the  Wapato 
Indian  irrigation  project; 

H.R.  470.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1  and 
3  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended; 


H.R.  2181.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Dom  Yong; 

H.R.  4357.  An  act  to  Increase  monthly  dis- 
ability and  death  compensation  payable 
pursuant  to  the  War  Hazards  Compensation 
Act; 

H  Jl.  4682.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  and  convey  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  State  of  Iowa; 

H.R.  5490.  A*n  act  to  provide  for  more  ef- 
fective participation  in  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  Jl.  7657.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  47 
(Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice)  of  title 
10,  United  States  (3ode,  to  provide  a  specific 
statutory  authority  for  prosecution  of  bad 
check  offenses; 

H.R.  7726.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan 
of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  the  extension  of  certain  naval  vessel 
loans  now  in  existence; 

H.R.  7854.  An  act  to  modify  the  project 
for  the  Duluth-Superior  Harbor,  Minn, 
and  Wis.,  to  provide  for  the  abandonment 
of  the  2l8t  Avenue  West  Channel,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  7888.  An  act  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  extend  the  time  within 
which  land  in  certain  reservoir  projects  in 
Texas  may  be  reconveyed  to  the  former  own- 
ers thereof; 

H.J.  Res.  463.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
deportation  of  certain  aliens; 

H.J.  Res.  459.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  cer- 
tain lands  In  Prince  Georges  and  Charles 
Counties,  Md.,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  569.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  so  as  to  permit  the  agreement  for 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
France  to  be  made  Inunedlately  effective. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.>,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 25.  1961.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1343.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  an  adequate  soli 
survey  and  land  classification  of  the  lands  to 
be  benefited  by  the  Sly  Park  unit.  Central 
Valley  project,  California,  was  completed  as 
a  part  of  the  investigations  required  in  the 
formulation  of  a  plan  for  project  develop- 
ment, pursuant  to  Public  Law  172.  83d  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1344.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  tort  claims  paid  by  the  Veterana' 
Administration  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  601. 
79th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Sxecutive 


Papers.  House  Report  No.  1262.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  9118.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Arms 
Control  Agency  (Rept.  No.  1263).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTOH:  Committee  of  confer- 
ence. HJl.  5968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act,  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  1264).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  8952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  conditions  tmder  which  the  special  con- 
structive sale  price  rule  Is  to  apply  for  p\ir- 
poses  of  certain  manufacturers  excise  taxes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1266) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  9411.  A  bill  to  deny  the  use  of  the  U.S. 
postal  service  for  the  carriage  of  Communist 
political  propaganda;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY : 

H.R.  9412.  A  bill  authorizing  the  change  in 
name  of  the  Beardstown.  111.,  flood  control 
project,  to  the  Sid  Simpwon-Beardstown  flood 
control  project;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 

HJl.  9413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  moneys 
received  in  payment  for  special  statistical 
studies  and  compilations  and  certain  other 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  9414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  imported  electron 
microscopes  shall  be  subject  to  the  regular 
customs  duty  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 
Institution  or  organization  importing  them; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  9415.  A  bill  to  add  a  new  title  XVI  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  In  order  to 
FM-ovlde  for  a  Federal  Aviation  Service  for  air 
traffic  control  and  other  essential  services  and 
to  provide  for  the  aTailability  and  respon- 
siveness of  that  service  in  time  of  war  or 
emergency  involving  national  defense,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

H.R.  9416.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  equipment 
maintenance  allowance  for  rural  carriers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

H.R.  9417,  A  bill  to  impose  an  additional 
duty  on  strawberries  and  strawberry  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  9418.  A  bill  to  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram of  loans  to  be  made  from  a  revolving 
fund  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  to  assist  In  the  provision  and 
rehabilitation  of  housing  for  middle-income 
families;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.  9419.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  owner 
of  an  apartment  building  or  other  multi- 
family  structure  to  establish  and  utUlze  a 
repair,  replacement,  and  maintenance  re- 
serve as  a  condition  of  the  allowance  of  a 
depreciation  deduction  with  respect  to  such 
structure;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mm.  CHURCH: 
HJl.  9420.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  sell  water  from  the  UJ3.  Naval 
Air    Station.    Glenvlew,   Dl.,    to    supply    the 
Olanbrook    South    High    School.    Glenvlew, 
HI.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
HJl.  9421.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  groes  Income  for  one-half  of 
the  expenses   Incurred  by  him  In  the  con- 
atruction  of  a  civil  defense  ahelter  of  ap- 
proved type  and  design;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
HJl.  9422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  specific  authority  for 
the  Insurance  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, imder  Its  home  improvement 
loan  programs,  of  loans  for  the  construction 
of  civil  defense  shelters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Ciirrency. 

HJl.  9423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  expenses 
Incurred  by  him  in  the  construction  of  a 
civil  defense  shelter  of  approved  type  and 
design;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  POOARTT: 
H.R.  9424.  A  biU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  child 
of  an  Insured  individual  may  receive  child's 
Insurance  benefits  even  tho\igh  he  has  at- 
tained age  18  if  he  is  under  21  and  is  a 
full-time  student  attending  a  college  or  uni- 
versity; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJl.  9426.  A  biU  to  amend  paragraph  767 
of  the  Tariff   Act   of   1930   with   respect  to 
brazil  nuts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OUBSER: 
HJl.  9426.  A  bill   to   provide    for   the  ter- 
mination of  programs  of  price  support  for 
agricultural   commodities   by   December   31, 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  9427.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  denial 
of  passports  to  persons  knowingly  engaged 
In  activities  intended  to  further  the  inter- 
national Conununist  movement;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  9428.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom 
Commission  for  the  development  of  the  sci- 
ence of  counteraction  to  the  world  Com- 
miuiist  conspiracy  and  for  the  training  and 
development  of  leaders  in  a  total  political 
war;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
ActlvlUes. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.J.  Res  586.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  687.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
anxendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MOORE: 
H.J.  Res.  588.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Federal  Commission  on  the  Construction  of 
School   Fallout  Shelters;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  400.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  set  aside  and  pro- 
claim a  National  Country  Music  Week;    to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJl.  9430.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  BaalUo 
King:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

HJl.  9431.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ouranla 
Hcmdros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  9432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wllfredo 
Spatenka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 

HJl.  9433.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alajan- 
dro  B.  Catll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 

HJl.  9484.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
W.  Hoffman;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 

HR.  9436.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marlanna  Martlno  PavlglUnitl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE 

Saturday,  September  23, 1961 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  ajn..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  of  the  ages,  whose  help  we  seek 
for  today's  duties,  it  undergirds  us  with 
confidence  to  know  that  to  every  scene 
life  brings,  our  strength  depends,  not 
ju5t  on  our  frail  hold  of  Thee,  but  on 
Thy  mighty  grasp  of  us,  for  Thou  seek- 
est  us  with  patient,  haunting  pursuit. 

Confront  us,  we  pray,  with  the  solemn 
reality  that  in  the  last  resort,  everything 
depends  on  the  faith  that  our  own  life, 
all  its  difficulties  and  problems  of  our 
own  life,  its  self-denials,  its  triumphs 
and  failures,  all  have  a  place  in  the  final 
mosaic  of  Thy  great  plan  and  that  even 
in  the  experiences  that  disturb  us  most, 
love  almighty  is  in  control  and  there  is 
a  hand  that  guides. 

In  that  sure  confidence  send  us  forth 
into  the  uncertain  days  ahead  with  the 
triumphant  assurance  the  Lord  is  our 
light  and  our  salvation;  though  an  host 
encamp  against  us  our  hearts  shall  not 
fear;  though  war  should  rise  against  us 
even  then  will  we  be  confident.  Guide 
us,  O  Thou  great  Jehovah,  that  we  may 
be  the  dedicated  messengers  of  peace. 

Grant  us  peace  with  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice in  our  time.  O  Lord. 

We  bring  our  prayer  in  the  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr.  BOW: 

HJl.  0429.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Edward 
R.  Place;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  eoncurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  2147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ken- 
neth StultK 

HR.  2969.  An  act  f or  th«  reltof  of  Ocne  H. 
King; 

HJl.  3487.  An  act  for  the  rrtief  of  Loula  C. 

HR.  3710.  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  OUee  L. 

HR.  4366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sp6c. 
Daniel  J.  Hawthorne.  Jr.; 

H.R.  9139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helena 
M.  Grover; 

HJl.  6181.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law 
86-699; 

HJl.  6938.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eh-. 
Robert  E.  Hlller; 

HJl.  8099.  An  act  to  amend  section  109 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  a«  to 
remo"5  the  limitation  on  the  maximum 
capital  of  the  general  supply  f\md; 

H.R.  8100.  An  act  to  amend  section  109 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  relative 
to  the  general  supply  fund; 

HJl.  8204.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harley  Brewer; 

HJl.  8260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Walter  H.  Dulsbarg; 

H  R  8325.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harri- 
son Thomas  Harper; 

H.R.  8779.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
B.  Olmstead;   and 

HJl.  8798.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield ,  and  by 
imanlmous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
September  22,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 


HOUSE    BILLS    REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

HR.  2147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
Stultz; 

H.R.  2969.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gene  H. 
King; 

H.R.  3487.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
C.  Wheeler; 

HR.  3710.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Giles 
L.  Matthews; 

HR.  4366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sp6c. 
Daniel  J.  Hawthorne.  Jr.; 

H.R.  5181.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law 
85-699; 

H.R.6938.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Hlller; 

HR. 8204.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harley  Brewer; 

HJl.  8369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Walter  H.  Dulsberg; 

HJl.  8325.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harri- 
son Thomas  Harper;  auid 

HJl.  8779.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
B.  Olmstead;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6130.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helena 
M.  Grover;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HJl.  8100.  An  act  to  amend  section  100  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1040.  as  amended,  relative  to 
the  General  Supply  Fund;  and 

H.R  8798.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1046.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
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Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  2010)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
to  be  allocated  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  entered  into  yester- 
day be  in  charge  of  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  conference  report  (Mr.  Jordan  J 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Proxmire].  each  of  whom  will  have  half 
of  the  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  I  wish  that  one 
of  the  two  Senators  would  allow  me 
one-half  minute  at  some  time  during 
the  hour,  in  order  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  about  another  matter. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  if 
he  wishes  to  proceed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  take  part 
of  my  time  now.  but  I  should  like  to  con- 
clude at  the  end  of  the  time  for  debate, 
since  I  am  in  opposition  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  completed  nearly  2  days  of  debate 
on  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2010. 

The  motion  to  table  the  conference 
report  and  to  take  up  the  problem  again 
early  in  the  next  session  failed  by  a  small 
margin. 

This  morning  we  shall  vote  either  to 
accept  or  to  reject  the  report.  If  it  is 
rejected,  there  will  be  a  motion  to  send 
the  measure  back  to  conference  and  a 
chance  to  include  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment, which  was  approved  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  when  we  considered  the 
bill.     I  support  this  action. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan],  who  is  in  chai'ge 
of  the  conference  report,  has  told  us 
frankly  of  the  principal  problem.  He 
said: 

The  conferees  on  the  pfu-t  of  the  Senate 
did  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. There  was  oonsiderable  discussion  in 
favor  of  it.  The  House  conferees  absolutely 
would  not  take  any  of  it.  They  did  recede 
on  several  points.  However,  they  said.  "This 
Is  It,  or  there  will  be  no  migratory  labor  bill 
this  year,  because  we  are  not  giving  in  on 
this  point,  and  we  will  not  yield  on  it  on 
the  House  floor,  either." 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  will  of  the 
Senate  or  the  will  of  the  House  should 
prevail.  The  issue  is  whether  the  Sen- 
ate version  is  a  better  and  more  equitable 
measure  than  that  approved  by  the 
House  and  the  conference. 

In  my  judgment  it  is. 

The  Senate  version  with  the  McCarthy 
amendment  is  a  very  moderate  and  rea- 
sonable proposal.  It  represents  only  the 
minimum  of  what  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  administration  had  asked  in  or- 
der to  administer  this  program  respon- 
sibly. 

The  administration  proposals  were  cut 
down  and  compromised  by  the  Senate 
committee  beforp  the  bill  was  reported 
on  the  floor. 


Secretary  Goldberg  had  asked  for 
authority  to  limit  the  number  of  braceros 
who  could  be  assigend  to  any  one  em- 
ployer, when  this  is  necessary  to  assure 
active  competition  for  jobs.  He  did  so 
because  there  are  crops  and  areas  where 
the  percentage  of  Mexican  workers  is  so 
high  that  there  is  no  effective  way  to 
determine  the  prevailing  wage.  This 
amendment  was  given  up. 

The  Secretai-y  also  asked  for  an  im- 
portant amendment  which  would  have 
required  employers  who  obtain  Mexican 
workers  to  offer  and  to  pay  domestic 
workers  benefits  reasonably  comparable 
to  those  offered  braceros. 

Under  the  international  agreement 
with  Mexico.  Mexican  nationals  coming 
to  work  in  our  country  are  guaranteed  a 
number  of  benefits  which  domestic  mi- 
gratory  workers  usually   do  not  enjoy. 

First.  Mexicans  are  guaranteed  work 
for  three-fourths  of  the  contract  period. 

Second.  Mexicans  are  given  free  sub- 
sistence when  underemployed. 

Third.  Mexicans  are  provided  with 
free  housing. 

Fourth.  Mexicans  are  provided  free 
medical  care  for  on-the-job  injuries. 

Fifth.  Basic  trans(>ortation  costs  are 
provided  free  for  Mexicans. 

Sixth.  Mexicans  are  guaranteed  the 
right  to  adjust  grievances  through  their 
own  representatives  and  government  offi- 
cials. 

Seventh.  Mexicans  are  provided  non- 
occupational health  and  accident  insur- 
ance at  reasonable  costs. 

Eighth.  Mexicans  are  guaranteed  a 
wage  of  at  least  50  cents  per  hour. 

This  amendment,  which  would  have 
provided  domestic  workers  employed  by 
a  grower  also  using  Mexican  nationals 
comparable  benefits,  was  given  up.  A 
modified  version  of  it  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  was 
defeated  on  the  floor. 

The  third  major  amendment  requested 
by  Secretary  Goldberg  would  require 
growers  to  offer  Mexicans  the  average 
hourly  farm  wage  in  the  State  or  the 
Nation,  whichever  is  the  lesser,  in  steps 
of  10  cents  per  year.  This  amendment 
was  modified  by  Senator  McCarthy, 
when  he  offered  it  on  the  floor  so  as  to 
provide  that  growers  must  offer  Mexi- 
cans 90  percent  of  the  average  hourly 
farm  wage  of  the  State  or  Nation,  which- 
ever is  the  lower. 

The  McCarthy  amendment  was  car- 
ried on  the  floor,  but  was  eliminated  in 
the  conference. 

It  is  true  that  two  minor  amendments 
were  retained:  one,  prohibiting  braceros 
to  operate  self-propelled  planting,  culti- 
vating, and  harvesting  machinery;  and 
the  other,  limiting  them  to  work  of  a 
seasonal  or  temporary  nature.  But  the 
major  amendments — those  which  would 
provide  some  safeguard  for  domestic 
workers  and  prevent  adverse  effect  on 
their  wages,  job  opportunities,  and  con- 
ditions of  work — are  gone. 

I  believe  the  conference  report  should 
be  rejected  and  the  conferees  should  be 
instructed  to  insist  on  the  wage  amend- 
ment. 

In  commenting  on  the  axition  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  re- 


porting   H.R.    2010    without   the    wage 
amendment.  Secretary  Goldberg  stated: 

This  provision  Is  the  keystone  of  the  ad- 
ministration's reform  requests. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  paragraph  from 
the  Secretary's  letter  on  this  point: 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  conunittee  reaches  the  basic 
problems  which  stem  from  the  large-scale 
use  of  Mexican  workers,  that  Is,  the  ad- 
verse Impact  that  their  employment  has  on 
wages,  conditions  of  employment,  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  of  our  own  workers. 
The  committee's  failture  to  accept  your 
amendment  which  would  require  growers 
using  Mexican  labor  to  pay  them  the  average 
farm  wage  of  their  particular  State  or  of 
the  Nation,  whichever  Is  lower.  Is  much  to 
be  regretted.  This  provision  Is  the  keystone 
of  the  administration's  reform  requests.  As 
you  know,  the  effect  of  the  Mexican  program 
In  many  areas  has  been  to  place  a  celling 
on  the  wages  offered  to  U.S.  workers,  at  the 
wage  level  at  which  Mexican  workers  are 
made  available.  Where  an  ample  supply  of 
workers  (Mexicans)  are  available  at  50  cents 
per  hoiu*.  for  Instance,  employers  do  not 
voluntarily  offer  to  pay  higher  wages.  The 
consequence  of  this  system  Is  that  it  has 
established  a  wage  ceiling  for  U.S.  workers 
often  at  only  50  cents  per  hour.  In  many 
areas  using  a  significant  number  of  Mexi- 
can workers  this  wage  celling  has  remained 
frozen  at  this  level  for  10  years,  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  Mexican  labor  program.  This 
Is  the  fundamental  vice  of  the  present  Mexi- 
can labor  program  and  the  committee  bill, 
H.R.  2010,  does  nothing  to  correct  It. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  it  was  E>ointed 
out  that  in  area  after  area  farm  wages 
have  increased  over  the  last  10  years, 
but  that  wherever  braceros  are  used 
there  is  a  consistent  pattern  for  farm 
wages  to  remain  stationary,  or  in  many 
cases  to  decline. 

The  conference  report  eliminates  the 
keystone  provision  that  would  have  im- 
proved braceros  minimum  wages  and 
lessened  the  punishing  competition  of 
low  wage  Mexicans  with  American  citi- 
zens who  do  migratory  labor.  For  that 
reason  I  recommend  that  the  report  be 
rejected,  and  that  the  bill  be  sent  to  a 
further  conference. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  statement  of  the  administration  that 
the  law  should  not  be  extended  unless 
significant  reforms  are  made,  it  seems 
to  me  the  President  is  in  a  position  where 
he  may  have  no  choice  except  to  veto 
this  measure  if  it  is  passed  in  its  present 
form. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
economic  and  social  problems  of  migra- 
tory workers  are  among  the  worst  of 
any  group  in  the  Nation.  Their  serious 
and  difficult  problems  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  operation  of  the  Mexican 
farm-labor  program.  So  approximately 
550.000  domestic  migratory  workers  and 
their  families — some  2  million  persons, 
in  all — have  had  to  compete,  as  regards 
jobs  and  wages,  with  from  300,000  to 
400,000  Mexican  nationals.  That  makes 
no  sense.  Unemployment  is  very  serious 
on  the  farms;  there  are  1,400,000  farm- 
workers out  of  work.  Mr.  President,  of 
all  the  times  for  us  to  proceed  to  extend 
the  program  of  importing  Mexican  bra- 
ceros to  compete  with  domestic  migra- 
tory workers,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  the 
very  worst. 
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Mr.  President,  I  resenre  the  remainder 
of  the  time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  JORDAN  Mr.  President,  in  the 
beginning,  I  wish  to  state  that  when 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  bill  came  up  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, it  was  the  same  bill  which  was 
reported  and  passed  by  the  House,  an 
extension  of  Public  Law  78.  which  has 
been  on  the  books  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  House  had  passed  the  bill  before 
it  came  to  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  in  just  exactly  the 
same  form  in  which  it  had  been  reported 
by  the  House,  leaving  the  law  as  it  is  now 
on  the  books,  with  the  exception  that  the 
law  was  extended  for  2  years. 

I  may  say  at  this  time  that  this  is  a 
committee  bill.  I  did  not  originate  the 
bill.  It  came  before  the  committee  and 
was  referred  to  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  was  chairman,  and  we  held 
hearings  on  it.  We  felt  the  bill  did  not 
go  far  enough,  and  should  be  revised  to 
make  it  more  restrictive  and  give  more 
protection,  not  particularly  to  migratory 
laborers  from  Mexico,  but  to  American 
laborers. 

We  held  hearings  for  a  number  of 
hours  on  it.  and  heard  a  good  deal 
of  testimony.  The  committee  finally 
agreed  on  a  bill  which  we  thought  was 
all  we  could  get  the  House  to  take,  be- 
cause the  bill  had  passed  the  House  by 
a  good  majority,  and  it  had  said  it  was 
all  the  House  was  going  to  take.  We  do 
not  always  have  to  accept  such  state- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  House,  but 
we  consvilted  with  many  Members  of 
the  House,  agriciiltural  workers,  and 
persons  representing  agricultural  agen- 
cies all  over  the  country,  in  an  effort  to 
work  out  something  we  thought  we  could 
pass  and  get  the  House  to  accept. 

'Every  person  in  every  segment  of  the 
agricultural  economy  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussed this  issue,  where  Mexican  migra- 
tory labor  is  used,  said  it  was  absolutely 
imperative  that  the  program  not  end  on 
December  31.  They  said  it  would  be 
a  calamity  for  the  farm  industry,  in 
areas  where  a  large  number  of  braceros 
are  used,  to  let  the  program  die.  because, 
if  it  were  not  renewed  until  January,  as 
has  been  proposed  here,  the  Mexican 
nationals  would  have  to  be  sent  to 
Mexico.  That  is  expensive.  Then  they 
would  have  to  be  returned  after  the  law 
was  enacted  in  whatever  form  it  was 
enacted. 

In  addition  to  that,  large  farmers,  as 
well  as  small  farmers,  have  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  finance  their  future  crops. 
When  they  go  to  banks,  or  whatever 
lending  agencies  they  use.  to  arrange 
financing,  one  of  the  first  things  the  bor- 
rowers have  to  show  the  lenders  is  that 
they  can  get  suflicient  help  to  plant, 
harvest,  and  dispose  of  the  crops.  With- 
out that  assurance  this  fall,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  farmers  to  finance  their 
crops. 

As  I  stated  before,  this  program  does 
not  affect  my  State.  It  affects  very  few 
of  the  Southern  States.  Most  of  the  mi- 
gratory labor  from  Mexico  is  used  in 
California.  Texas,  Arizona,  Arkansas. 
New  Mexico,  Michigan,  and  other  States 
which  produce  large  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  cotton  planting.  I  wish  to  inform 
the  Senate  that  cotton  planting  has  vir- 
tually ceased  to  be  a  hand  crop.  Virtu- 
ally all  of  the  large  farming  operations, 
particularly  In  Texas.  California,  and 
Arizona,  where  the  major  portion  of  the 
cotton  in  that  area  of  the  United  States 
is  grown,  use  machines  to  pick  cotton. 
Practically  none  of  it  is  picked  by  hand 
any  more. 

Also,  sprayers  are  used  to  get  rid  of 
weeds.  There  is  little  hand  weeding 
done,  what  we  call  chopping.  Power 
sprayers  are  used  to  get  rid  of  weeds. 
So  there  is  very  little  hand  labor  used 
in  cotton  farming  there. 

I  am  told  that  Americans  just  are  not 
available  to  do  the  stoop  labor  involved 
in  fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  Farmers 
teU  me  they  would  prefer  to  have  Amer- 
ican workers,  but  they  simply  cannot  get 
enough  domestic  labor  to  harvest  and 
handle  the  crops. 

The  law  extended  by  the  bill  Involved 
in  the  conference  report,  on  which  the 
Senate  will  soon  vote,  provides  that  the 
migratory  domestic  laborer  must  be  of- 
fered wages  comparable  to  those  paid 
braceros.  and  the  agreement  with  Mex- 
ico provides  that  braceros  must  be  paid 
wages  comparable  to  those  paid  to  do- 
mestic migratory  workers.  Those  two 
categories  are  made  equaL  That  will 
continue  to  be  the  situation. 

Nobody  has  greater  S3mipathy  for  the 
migratory  American  workers  than  the 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
or  the  conference  committee,  but  we  do 
not  think  defeating  the  bill  would  im- 
prove their  situation.  The  testimony  I 
heard  was  that  no  employer  of  labor 
would  want  to  pay  the  cost  of  bringing 
workers  in  from  Mexico  if  American 
workers  were  available.  In  addition  to 
the  transportation  costs,  the  farmer 
must  pay  for  insurance  and  meet  other 
special  requirements  of  the  program. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  differ- 
ence in  coverage  for  the  Mexican  as 
compared  with  the  American  migratory 
worker.  There  is  a  difference.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  the  migratory  American 
workers  usually  go  to  the  farms  with 
their  families.  A  great  many  do.  Some 
use  trailers.  Some  use  cars.  Some  come 
from  the  neighborhood.  Some  come  from 
the  next  county.  Some  come  from  out 
of  the  State. 

Mexicans  are  brought  into  this  coun- 
try under  contracts,  and  they  have  to 
perform  a  certain  amount  of  work,  stay 
at  a  certain  place,  and  work  so  many 
hours  or  days,  or  be  returned  to  Mexico. 
Contracts  are  not  made  with  American 
migratory  workers,  because  they  are  free 
to  come  and  go  as  they  please,  and  work 
as  many  or  as  few  hours  as  they  please. 
So  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  the  same 
arrangements  for  American  migratory 
workers  as  are  made  for  Mexican  migra- 
tory workers. 

Another  factor  is  that  the  Mexican 
migratory  workers  who  come  into  this 
country  are  single  persons  and  all  are 
male.  They  are  put  in  dormitories, 
which  can  house  a  great  number  of 
them.  State  laws  protect  them.  The 
same  State  laws  that  protect  Mexican 
migratory  workers  protect  American  mi- 


gratory workers  as  to  housing,  sanita- 
tion, and  so  forth.  The  farmers  in  the 
States  that  use  large  numbers  of  Mexi- 
can migratory  workers,  follow  the  State 
laws.    I  am  certain  of  that. 

The  sole  interest  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  was  to  bring  out  a  bill  we 
thought  would  Improve  the  old  situa- 
tion, the  Mexican  migratory  labor  law. 
Public  Law  78.  make  it  more  restrictive, 
make  it  a  better  law,  protect  the  Ameri- 
can worker  to  a  greater  extent,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  for  bringing  in 
seasonal  workers  under  the  program 
covered  by  the  bill.  The  bill  specifically 
states  that  only  seasonal  workers  are 
covered.  The  bill  provides  that  the  mi- 
gratory workers  must  not  operate  power- 
driven  machinery,  which  the  old  Law  did 
not  spell  out.  There  were  several  other 
provisions  in  the  bill  which  improved  the 
old  law. 

We  did  not  think  the  House  would 
accept  the  McCarthy  amendment.  Quite 
a  little  has  been  said  about  the  length 
of  time  the  conferees  used  to  try  to  bring 
this  bill  back  to  the  Senate.  I  point 
out  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellkndcr}.  was  on 
the  conference.  Mr.  Olik  Johnston, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  was 
on  the  conference.  Mr.  Spsssakd  Hol- 
land, the  Senator  from  Florida,  was  on 
the  committee.  I  was  on  the  committee. 
Mr.  Okorge  AnciN,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  was  on  the  committee.  Mr. 
Milton  Young,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  was  on  the  committee.  Mr. 
BouRKK  HicKBNLooPER,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  was  on  the  committee.  Those 
men  sincerely  tried  to  bring  back  the 
very  best  bill  they  could. 

We  held  out  for  everything  the  House 
would  accept.  We  did  not  see  any  rea- 
son for  sitting  across  the  table,  talking 
to  each  other,  one  side  saying  "No,"  the 
other  side  saying  "Yes,"  and  the  first  side 
saying  "No,"  and  so  forth.  When  it  be- 
came apparent  the  House  conferees  ab- 
solutely would  not  accept  the  McCarthy 
amendment,  we  got  them  to  take  every- 
thing they  would  and  brought  the  bill 
back  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  McCarthy  amendment  passed  the 
Senate  with  a  majority  of  only  one? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  was  the  final  vote  relative  to 
the  McCarthy  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  a  fact  also 
that  the  House  committee  had  refused 
to  put  a  similar  provision  in  the  bill,  and 
that  the  effort  to  put  a  similar  provision 
in  the  bill  in  the  House  failed  dismally. 
without  even  a  close  vote  or  tmything  of 
the  sort? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  was  what  we  un- 
derstood, even  before  we  went  Into  the 
conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  also 
that  most  of  the  conferees  of  the  Senate 
have  no  direct  or  personal  interest,  so  far 
as  their  States  are  concerned,  in  the 
problem? 
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The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
LENDKKl  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  who  is  speaking,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan ].  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikkn], 
at  least,  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  Mexican  problem  insofar  as 
their  own  areas  are  concerned.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  comes 
from  a  State  which  uses  very  few,  if  any, 
Mexican  workers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  going  to  con- 
clude with  another  suggestion.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  two  other  Senators  in  the 
conference,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKENLooPERl  aod  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1.  have  only  a 
most  remote  interest  in  the  problem,  in 
that  only  a  few  of  the  Mexican  workers 
ever  get  to  their  States? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  the  Senator  from  Florida 
knows,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKXNLOoPERl  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1  both  ob- 
jected to  the  form  of  the  provision  about 
the  operation  of  machinery.  They 
worked  out  an  agreement,  which  was 
finally  accepted  by  both  sides  and  In- 
cluded in  the  blU  we  brought  back  to 
the  Senate,  to  make  more  restrictive  the 
language  as  to  the  use  of  machinery. 
They  said  there  was  some  abuse.  wIUi 
Mexicans  using  power -driven  machinery, 
whereas  American  labor  could  be  hired, 
at  a  much  better  wage,  for  that  type  of 
work, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Youwol  very  specifically  took  the  posi- 
tion In  the  committee  and  also  In  the 
conference  that  whenever  there  was  any 
Job  which  required  skilled  labor,  such  as 
the  operation  of  a  complicated  or  dan- 
gerous machine,  the  position  ought  to  be 
filled  by  an  American  laborer,  since 
there  always  is  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
American  labor  to  handle  the  equip- 
ment; and  that  the  Mexican  labor 
should  not  be  permitted  to  handle  it 
both  for  that  reason  and  because  of  the 
general  lack  of  skill  of  Mexican  workers 
in  such  matters? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  is  correct 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  Senator 
has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
extension  of  the  law  is  delayed — if  the 
passage  of  the  bill  is  delayed  until  Jan- 
uary— there  will  be.  in  our  Judgment,  a 
negligible  effect  upon  the  farmers. 
There  will  be  a  negligible  effect  upon  the 
farm  economy.  That  Is  not  merely  an 
assertion  on  the  part  of  the  proponents 
of  the  McCarthy  amendment  on  the  Sen- 
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ate  floor,  but  It  is  bsised  upon  a  very 
careful  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Public  Law  78  was  enacted  In  1951  to 
ease  a  temporary  labor  shortage.  There 
was  a  labor  shortage.  Now  there  are 
over  1  million  agricultural  workers  out 
of  woiic.  There  is  heavy  unemployment 
In  the  agricultural  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. Obviously,  the  need  to  alleviate  a 
labor  shortage  has  passed. 

The  law  has  been  extended  four  times. 
Now  the  Congress  Is  asked  to  extend  It 
for  another  2  years,  without  any  sub- 
stantial reform,  and  despite  testimony 
concerning  its  adverse  effect. 

According  to  official  Government  fig- 
ures the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  is 
used  by  only  about  50,000  growers,  fewer 
than  2  percent  of  American  farmers.  In 
1960,  about  70  percent  of  the  braceros 
were  used  by  the  growers  in  two  States. 
Texsis  and  California.  Five  other  States 
employ  3.000  or  more  Mexican  workers. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  10-year  his- 
tory of  the  Mexican  labor  program.  It 
has  expanded  rapidly.  Fewer  than 
200.000  were  under  contract  In  1951  and 
1952,  but  by  1956  the  nimiber  had  risen 
to  445,197.  Employment  continued 
above  430,000  annually  through  1959.  In 
1960  the  number  dropped  to  315,846 
largely  because  of  the  increased  mech- 
anization of  cotton  production.  During 
this  same  period  of  a  steady  increase 
and  expansion  in  the  bracero  program, 
the  totid  nimiber  of  U.S.  workers  em- 
ployed on  farms  steadily  declined.  That 
number  was  9.5  million  in  1951,  and 
dropped  to  7  million  in  1960.  Unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  developed  as 
a  serious  rural  problem. 

During  the  10-year  history  of  Public 
Law  78  the  wages  paid  to  domestic  agri- 
cultural workers  for  activities  in  which 
the  Mexican  workers  have  also  been  em- 
ployed have  generally  remained  low. 
WMle  the  average  farm  wage  rose  46 
percent  from  1947  to  1949,  the  1960  aver- 
age daily  wage  for  migratory  workers 
actually  showed  a  decline  for  such  work- 
ers. The  average  was  $6.90  in  1952.  $6.40 
in  1954.  $8.05  in  1956,  $6.45  in  1957, 
and  $6  In  1959. 

The  Senate  wage  amendment  Is  a  very 
moderate  provision.  If  it  were  func- 
tioning this  year  it  would  mean  that  the 
lowest  wage  permitted  to  be  paid  to 
Mexican  workers  in  the  principal  States 
which  would  use  them  would  be  as  fol- 
lows— I  ask  Senators  to  pay  attention 
to  the  moderation  of  the  minimum  which 
could  be  paid  to  Mexican  workers — 
Texas.  70  cents  an  hour;  California.  87 
cents  an  hour;  Arkansas.  65  cents  an 
hour;  Arizona,  87  cents  an  hour;  New 
Mexico,  76  cents  an  hour;  Michigan,  87 
cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  said.  "This 
program  does  not  affect  us."  I  should 
like  to  say  that  It  does  affect  the  State 
of  North  Carolirxa.  The  program  cer- 
tainly affects  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  a  number  of  other  States  which 
do  not  employ  bracero  labor.  It  affects 
them  because,  as  I  showed  last  night,  in 
the  case  of  lettuce,  in  the  case  of  straw- 
berries, and  in  the  case  of  tomatoes, 
what  has  happened  Is  that  the  bracero 
labor  is  used  to  produce  these  products 


at  a  far  lower  cost  under  conditions 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  amoiint  to  un- 
fair competition  in  the  western  part 
of  our  country,  and  therefore  the  prices 
have  declined  in  the  eastern  part  of  our 
country,  so  the  farmers  of  Georgia,  the 
farmers  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
farmers  of  South  Carolina  have  suffered. 

The  fact  is  that  the  spring  lettuce 
crop  Is  grown  now  in  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia largely  with  foreign  labor.  The 
lettuce  crop  in  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  is  produced  with 
domestic  labor.  Over  the  past  6  years, 
production  in  the  Western  States  has 
risen,  while  production  in  the  Eastern 
States  has  dropped.  There  has  been 
a  clear  downward  drift  In  the  average 
price  for  both  the  eastern  and  western 
crops.  The  average  price  per  hundred- 
weight for  eastern  lettuce  has  declined 
35  percent  to  $3.88  for  1959  and  1960, 
and  the  corresponding  price  for  western 
lettuce  went  down  15  percent  to  $3.50. 
Precisely  the  same  pattern  has  devel- 
oped for  strawberry  and  tomato  farm- 
ers— ^massive  bracero  competition,  lower 
prices,  and  curtailed  production  for 
domestic  farmers. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  oT 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  pro- 
ponents have  15  minutes  remaining  and 
the  opponents  have  16  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Does  any  Senator  yield  time? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  have  4  min- 
utes? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

My  friend  from  Wisconsin  reiterates 
the  fact  that  there  Is  no  labor  shortage. 
He  could  not  be  more  wrong  than  in 
that  assertion.  Very  briefiy.  I  wish  to 
state  the  facts.  The  mere  restatonent 
of  his  position  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin time  after  time  after  time  during 
the  debate  does  not  make  it  so.  The 
best  refutation  of  that  fact  is  that  In 
my  own  State,  in  which  relatively  high 
agricultural  labor  rates  are  paid — $1.29 
is  shown  to  be  the  average  per  hour  for 
the  citrus  Industry  and  better  than  $1 
per  hour  In  the  vegetable  industries — 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  requires  the  State 
to  maintain  recruiting  offices  and  to 
make  very  active  recruiting  efforts — 
which  Is  true  also  of  other  States — as  a 
condition  to  his  ever  certifying  that  there 
Is  a  shortage,  so  that  labor  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Bahamas,  the  Bar- 
bados, and  Jamaica. 

Every  year,  after  we  have  made  an 
exhaustive  effort  to  recruit  domestic 
labor,  under  paying  conditions  that  are 
much  better  than  the  ones  the  Senator 
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from  Wisconsin  has  been  discussing,  and 
with  living  conditions  that  are  much 
better  than  the  ones  about  which  the 
Senator  has  been  talking,  we  have  found 
ourselves  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate 
supply  of  domestic  labor  to  do  the  class 
of  work  required,  \»rhich  is  largely  field 
stoop  labor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  in  a  moment. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  every  Secretaiy 
of  Labor,  since  my  knowledge  of  this 
problem  began  approximately  20  years 
ago,  has  been  extremely  reluctant  to 
certify  that  we  could  get  this  offshore 
labor.  The  Secretaries  have  required  us 
to  go  to  lengths  that  I  have  sometimes 
thought  were  unusual  before  they  were 
willing  to  make  such  a  certificate.  But 
every  year  they  have  had  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  oiir  best 
efforts  and  in  spite  of  offers  made  which 
certainly  exceeded  any  of  the  figures  in 
all  conditions  of  work  which  the  Senator 
has  talked  about,  we  were  unable  to  get 
domestic  labor  to  supply  our  needs,  and 
are  from  year  to  year  unable  to  get  it. 

Whereupon  all  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor,  from  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram down  to  Secretary  Mitchell,  who 
most  recently  was  Secretary  of  Labor, 
have  had  to  certify  that  there  was  a 
shortage  and  that  we  could  get  so  many 
thousands  of  laborers  who  would  be 
brought  in  from  the  British  West  Indies. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator  can  p>ossi- 
bly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
demonstrated  shortage  of  the  type  of 
labor  about  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Florida  how  many  braceros  are 
employed  in  Florida.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  told  us  over  and  over  again 
that  no  braceros  are  employed  in  Florida. 
The  program  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
bracero  program.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  importation  of  foreign  labor 
from  Barbados  or  other  areas.  We  are 
talking  about  Mexico. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  correct.  We  do  not  employ 
one  bracero.  But  we  employ  domestic 
labor  from  the  United  States  in  much 
greater  number  than  those  about  whom 
the  Senator  has  been  talking.  That  do- 
mestic labor  comes  from  exactly  the 
same  source  of  supply  that  the  domestic 
labor  that  goes  into  the  Southwest  comes 
from.  I  say  that  it  is  demonstrated  be- 
yond any  peradventure  of  a  doubt — and 
I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator  can  cavil 
about  it — that  there  is  a  shortage  of  the 
class  of  labor  about  which  we  have  been 
talking.  There  had  to  be  demonstrated 
such  a  shortage  year  after  year  before 
we  could  bring  in,  as  we  have  brought  in 
every  year  now  for  20  years,  sizable  num- 
bers of  laborers  from  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  srield  and,  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  if  I  may  have  addi- 
tional time. 


Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  position  on  my 
side  of  this  case  is  that  there  is  a  short- 
age of  labor  when  wages  are  very  low. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  provide, 
through  the  McCarthy  amendment,  a 
minimum  wage  for  the  braceros  in  Texas 
of  70  cents  and  in  California  87  cents,  but 
in  no  case  more  than  87  cents  per  hour. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  If 
wages  are  higher  in  Florida,  God  bless 
you.  But  that  is  totally  irrelevant.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  areas  that  do 
employ  braceros. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  cited  the  fact,  and  it  is  a 
fact,  that  Florida  employers  pay  rates 
well  above  those  cited  by  the  Senator  re- 
garding some  domestic  labor  supply 
sources.  The  point  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  making  is  that  since  there  is  a 
demonstrated  domestic  farm  labor  short- 
age even  with  those  better  working  con- 
ditions and  better  wages,  there  is  also  at 
least  as  much  of  a  shortage  where  con- 
ditions and  wages  are  not  as  good.  How 
the  Senator  can  possibly  bring  his  mind 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
not  a  demonstrated  shortage  of  labor  un- 
der those  conditions  which  have  been 
shown  to  exist  year  after  year,  I  do  not 
see. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
higher  wage  scales  not  only  for  domestic 
labor,  but  also  migratory  labor. 

But  the  facts  are,  as  shown  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  that  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  second  highest  num- 
ber of  braceros  are  hired,  the  rate  last 
year  was  $1.25  an  hour,  which  is  10  cents 
above  the  present  national  minimum 
wage  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  wage  is  ade- 
quite,  or  anything  about  it.  But  the 
amount  paid  is  still  greater  than  the 
amount  provided  by  the  minimum  wage 
law  for  those  covered  by  it.  In  the  State 
of  Washington  the  rate  is  $1.30  an  hour. 
In  the  State  of  Michigan  the  rate  is  $1.08 
an  hour.  In  Illinois  I  understand  the 
rate  is  $1.12  an  hour.  I  do  not  think 
the  wage  scale  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  problem  in  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Michigan,  and  Washington.  If 
there  were  suflBcient  domestic  workers 
available,  and  they  could  be  attracted 
through  those  wages,  employers  would 
not  pay  the  expense  of  bringing  Mexi- 
cans from  Mexico  to  their  farms  in  order 
to  work. 

In  reply  to  the  contention  that  if  the 
program  should  expire  it  would  make 
very  little  difference,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that,  according  to  Department  of  Labor 
statistics  presented  at  the  hearings  on 
the  bill.  65,000  Mexican  workers  were 
employed  in  January  of  last  year.  In 
February  there  were  60.000.  In  March 
there  were  60.000,  and  in  April  70,000 
were  employed. 

It  is  true  that  in  January,  February, 
and  March  not  as  many  workers  are  em- 
ployed as  in  the  middle  of  the  season. 
But  65.000  are  a  good  many  workers. 


They    evidently   were    needed    or   they 
would  not  have  been  brought  in. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  farmer  can 
get  any  Mexican  labor  until  he  has 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  that  he  cannot  secure  do- 
mestic labor.  The  plan  operates  entirely 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  it  is  up  to  him  to  determine 
whether  the  Mexican  labor  is  needed  or 
not  needed. 

The  law  provides  also  that  reasonable 
efforts  must  be  made,  through  the  em- 
ployment offices  and  all  the  facilities  that 
have  been  set  up.  to  attract  and  employ 
American  labor  before  any  braceros  can 
be  certified. 

I  know  that  the  program  is  not  per- 
fect, but  it  is  the  best  we  can  get  to 
improve  what  has  been  done  over  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Perhaps  in  future  years 
the  program  can  be  improved  further. 
Perhaps  at  some  time  we  shall  not  need 
to  bring  Mexican  labor  into  our  country. 
I  do  not  know.  I  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  when  we  shall  not  have  to  do  so. 
I  hope  that  our  domestic  workers  can 
be  used  and  can  remain  at  home. 

One  other  point  I  wish  to  mention  is 
that  Mexican  labor  is  used  only  season- 
ally, xisually  during  the  short  periods  of 
harvest. 

On  page  7  of  the  hearings  it  is  pointed 
out  that,  without  the  Mexican  laborers, 
domestic  migrancy  is  Increased  in  the 
areas  in  which  the  seasonable  crops  are 
planted.  There  is  a  short  p>erlod  of 
time  that  it  takes  to  raise  the  crop — 
say  3  or  4  months.  Then  the  crop  is 
completed.  After  the  crop  is  completed, 
there  Is  nothing  further  for  the  workers 
to  do  for  6  months,  and  so  they  move. 
A  certain  amount  of  labor,  it  was  pointed 
out.  can  live  in  the  area  the  year  round 
in  order  to  do  the  necessary  plowing, 
planting,  irrigation,  or  other  operation. 
There  is  work  the  year  round  for  a  rea- 
sonably large  group  of  people.  But  when 
the  seasonal  crop  comes  in.  additional 
F>eople  are  needed  to  move  in.  and  some 
remain  2  weeks,  some  a  week,  and  some 
a  month.  They  are  not  in  the  area  for 
any  protracted  period  of  time.  For  ex- 
ample, as  the  season  changes  in  Califor- 
nia, the  workers  move  from  the  South, 
where  It  is  warm,  to  the  North.  Cali- 
fornia is  a  State  of  great  length.  Week 
after  week  the  workers  move  as  the 
harvest  moves. 

The  same  process  takes  place  in  the 
planting  of  wheat.  Such  labor  used  to 
be  employed  in  the  harvest  of  wheat, 
but  it  is  seldom  used  in  the  wheatfields 
any  more  because  the  operations  are  all 
done  by  machinery,  and  few  workers  are 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL],  in  which  States  a  great 
many  braceros  are  employed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  asked  us  to  put  this  confer- 
ence report  down  the  drain.  I  suggest 
that  if  we  follow  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, we  shall  inevitably  put  down  the 
drain  also  many,  many  small  American 
farmers  as  well. 

For  10  years  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of 
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Mexico  have  had  an  agreement  on  a 
source  (A  temporary  additional  farm 
labor. 

That  agreement  provides  for  the  tem- 
porary use  by  American  agriculture  of 
Mexican  nationaU  in  those  instances, 
and  only  in  those  instances,  when  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  determines  that 
there  is  not  available  American  domestic 
labor  to  aid  the  farmer  in  harvesting  his 
crops. 

It  has  been  blithel:  suggested  in  the 
debate  that  we  ought  really  to  have 
thrown  this  conference  report  over  imtil 
next  year,  because  it  woiild  not  matter 
to  have  the  law  expire,  as  it  will  on 
December  31.  Take  it  up  next  year,  some 
say.  For  the  Recced  I  wish  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  we  have  a 
winter  growing  season  in  California  and 
elsewhere  in  our  country.  In  parts  of  my 
State  we  harvest  lettuce  between  Decem- 
ber and  April,  of  a  total  value  of  about 
$25  million.  We  have  a  great  orange 
crop.  A  substantial  portion  of  it  is  har- 
vested in  the  winter. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  1  more  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  We  harvest  lemons  in 
the  winter.  We  harvest  cauliflower  in 
the  winter.  We  harvest  grapefruit  and 
cantaloups  in  the  winter.  We  harvest 
carrots  and  tomatoes  in  the  winter.  I 
submit  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  this  supplemental  labor  legislation 
is  necessary.  It  Is  a  program  which 
ought  to  be  approved  by  the  Senate  to- 
day. It  is  a  program  which,  if  it  is  not 
approved,  will  sound  the  economic  death 
knell  to  many  small  farmers  in  America, 
who  will  be  unable  to  find,  anywhere, 
people  to  help  them  at  harvest  time. 

I  said  the  other  day.  and  I  repeat  now, 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  national  mini- 
mum wage  for  agriculture.  Incidentally, 
that  is  the  offlcial  position  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  In  my  State.  It  ought  to  be 
set  by  the  Congress.  Congress  did  not  do 
it  when  we  had  wage  legislation  before 
us.  No  one  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
rose  and  offered  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide for  a  national  minimum  wage  for 
agriculture. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  is  alleged  by  those 
who  oppose  the  conference  report  that 
we  ought  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  determine  a  national 
minimum  wage  for  Mexican  nationals. 
That  argument,  engaged  in  by  those  who 
oppose  the  conference  report,  is  specious. 
The  Senate  in  20  minutes  from  now 
ought  overwhelmingly  to  approve  the 
conference  reports  We  owe  no  less  to 
the  Americsui  farmer. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  yield  me 
30  seconds? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  to  answer  the  Sen- 
ator from  Floridtt  tMr.  Hou.&jfDj.  "Hae 


fact  is  that  if  we  pay  35  or  50  or  65  or 
70  cents  an  hour,  we  are  bound  to  have 
a  shortage  of  labor.  However,  if  we  pay 
enough,  we  can  get  Americans  to  do 
any  kind  of  Job.  Americans  do  the 
toughest  kind  of  work.  They  work  in 
the  coal  mines  and  in  the  steel  mills. 
They  work  as  sandhogs,  and  they  will 
work  at  almost  any  kind  of  labor  pro- 
vided they  are  paid  properly. 

If  there  is  a  simple  truism  in  classic 
economics,  it  is  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand;  that  if  it  is  impossible  to  get 
enough  workers  at  a  certain  wage,  that 
wage  must  be  raised.  My  position  is  that 
we  can  solve  the  shortage  of  domestic 
labor  at  a  time  when  we  have  1,400,000 
people  out  of  work.  It  can  be  solved  by 
paying  a  decent  wage,  suf^ciently  high 
to  secure  these  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  virtually  abandons 
any  effort  to  protect  the  most  exploited 
group  of  workers  in  the  United  States, 
namely,  the  migratory  workers.  These 
are  admittedly  the  most  poorly  paid, 
the  most  poorly  housed,  the  most  socially 
ill-treated  class  in  America.  One  rea- 
son— but  not  the  only  reason — for  the 
very  bad  conditions  which  prevail  among 
this  class  of  workers  is  the  fact  that  the 
labor  market  for  migratory  workers  is 
overflooded  by  the  annual  importation  of 
approximately  a  half  million  migratory 
workers  from  outside  the  Nation,  of 
whom  the  Mexican  workers,  under  Pub- 
lic Law  78.  form  approximately  two- 
thirds. 

These  poor  people  come  into  the  coim- 
try.  They  can  be  hired  for  low  wages. 
Public  Law  78  makes  some  slight  effort 
at  protection  by  fixing  their  minimum 
wage  at  50  cents  an  hour,  but  that  is 
very  inadequate.  As  the  labor  supply  of 
Mexican  migrants  increases,  the  entire 
wage  level  of  the  migratory  workers  goes 
down.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
these  people  are  in  so  bad  a  plight. 

Always  there  is  heard  the  piteous  plea 
about  the  small  farmer  and  that  has 
been  raised  in  this  debate.  It  is  not  the 
small  farmers  who  hire  these  migratory 
workers.  They  are  hired  on  the  big 
ranches,  in  the  big  plants  at  times,  and 
the  big  vegetable  growers. 

Of  coiirse,  the  State  of  Texas  is  the 
largest  user  of  migratory  labor.  Cali- 
fornia, Arkansas,  and  certain  South- 
em  and  Southwestern  States  are  also  big 
users. 

What  we  are  trjring  to  do  is  turn 
down  the  conference  report  and  then,  if 
that  is  done,  as  we  hope  it  will  be  done, 
to  pass  another  resolution  creating 
another  conference  committee  and  in- 
structing them  to  ask  for  a  new  confer- 
ence, and  to  defend  the  McCarthy 
amendment  in  so  doing.  The  McCaithy 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
It  provides  that  the  Mexican  labor 
brought  into  this  country  shall  receive  90 
percent  of  the  wages  paid  unskilled  labor 
either  in  the  Nation  or  in  the  area, 
whichever  is  lower.  It  is  not  a  blow  at 
Mexican  labor — Mexican  labor  is  per- 
mitted to  come  in — but  Mexican  labor  is 
not  permitted  to  drag  American  labor 
down  to  the  low  standard  of  living  of 


Mexico,  but,  rather,  to  raise  the  Mexi- 
can labor  to  the  level  of  the  American 
standard. 

A  nation  can  largely  be  judged  by  the 
attitude  it  takes  toward  the  least  fortu- 
nate. We  are  perfectly  aware  that  the 
migratory  workers  have  very  little  politi- 
cal power.  They  do  not  acquire  resi- 
dence eligibility.  They  move  about  so 
constantly  that  they  are  voteless.  The 
migratory  laborers  imported  from  Mex- 
ico are  also  entirely  voteless.  They  do 
not  have  political  power.  It  is  some- 
times thought,  therefore,  that  their  needs 
and  interests  need  not  be  paid  attention 
to. 

The  American  way  of  life  at  its  best 
has  never  been  purely  materialistic. 
There  has  always  been  an  element  of 
idealism  in  American  life.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  reverse  that  tendency 
now.  The  Senate — and,  I  am  frank  to 
say,  my  party — will  in  part  be  judged  by 
the  coming  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  30  addi- 
tional seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  During  the  last  elec- 
tion the  Mexican-Americans  formed 
"Viva  Jack"  clubs,  which  gave  great 
support  to  our  President  in  the  South- 
west, and  in  California,  and  in  my  State 
of  Illinois.  They  did  so  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Democratic  Party 
would  protect  the  Interests  of  their  peo- 
ple. If  the  power  structure  of  the  Sen- 
ate turns  its  back  upon  these  people 
and  upon  the  pledges  which  were  made 
to  them,  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  them, 
for  the  Nation,  and  for  the  party  to 
which  I  am  proud  to  belong. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pletely associate  myself  with  the  argu- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DouglasI,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proz- 
mire],  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 

As  I  said  last  night,  if  the  conference 
report  is  rejected,  I  shall  then  move  that 
the  conferees  be  sent  back  to  conf eroice 
with  instructions  to  have  the  McCarthy 
amendment  included. 

I  wish  to  buttress  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  just  said.  I  made  the 
statement  in  my  major  argument,  last 
night.  On  June  13  of  this  year,  the  ad- 
ministration spokesman,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Goldberg,  testified  on  this 
subject.  He  said  that  Public  Law  78 
needs  to  be  amended  to  clear  it  of  its 
abuses  in  its  present  form.  It  is  a 
strike-busting  law;  and  this  adminis- 
tration is  against  strike  busting  in  any 
field,  particularly  in  the  field  of  the  most 
exploited  group  of  workers  in  this  coun- 
try— the  itinerant  workers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
light  of  the  remarks  Just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  I  thiink  we  can  say 
that  the  chips  will  be  down  on  this  vote. 
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This  will  be  the  only  opportunity  for  the 
Senate  to  reiterate  its  action  in  voting 
for  the  McCarthy  amendment.  This  will 
be  a  key  vote.  There  will  be  no  further 
opportunity  to  support  the  McCarthy 
amendment  unless  the  conference  report 
is  rejected. 

The  other  body  seems  to  be  perfectly 
willing  to  reject  a  conference  report  to 
which  the  Senate  has  agreed ;  so  we  need 
have  no  hesitation  in  this  case  because 
of  any  feeling  about  the  other  body. 

As  regards  the  McCarthy  amendment, 
we  are  only  talking  about  those  areas 
where  Mexican  workers  are  employed. 
The  fact-finding  body  includes  one  of 
our  distinguished  former  colleagues. 
Senator  Thye,  of  Minnesota,  an  able 
man,  but  one  who  has  never  been 
charged  with  being  a  flaming  liberal. 
He  and  the  other  distinguished  members 
of  the  study  group  have  shown  there  are 
indications  that  there  is  employer  pref- 
erence for  Mexicans  over  domestic 
workers.  Therefore,  their  report  went 
on  to  say,  domestic  workers  have  been 
migrating  to  other  areas  of  employment. 
The  fact  is  that  the  low  labor  rate  which 
is  paid  to  Mexican  workers  depresses  the 
rates  for  domestic  workers  and  has 
caused  much  of  this  movement. 

There  is  deep-seated  concern  in  this 
country  among  church  groups  and  oth- 
ers. They  have  expressed  a  deep-seated 
concern  about  the  plight  of  the  migrant 
workers.  These  migrant  workers  are  the 
successors  of  the  "Okies";  they  are  the 
men,  women,  and  children  who  travel  in 
dirty  buses  to  live  in  rundown  camps; 
who  do  the  hard  work  of  harvesting 
America's  food  and  fiber.  That  is  what 
the  film  "Harvest  of  Shame"  related  to. 
More  than  anything  else,  the  availability 
of  Mexican  labor  since  1951  has  made 
it  tough  for  the  American  migrants  to 
live  decently. 

The  farm  labor  market  is  glutted. 
This  captive  labor  force  has  depressed 
wages  in  a  number  of  key  areas  through- 
out the  Nation.  It  has  resulted  in  build- 
ing up  our  farm  surpluses  in  some  crops. 
It  has  hurt  farmers  in  areas  in  which 
basic  minimal  protection  and  assistance 
is  provided  to  farmworkers  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  living  wage. 

We  who  favor  the  proposal  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy  ]  and  are  concerned  about  this 
situation  are  not  asking  for  any  sweeping 
Federal  powers  to  deal  with  the  dilemma. 
We  do  not  even  sisk  for  an  end  to  the  use 
of  the  braceros.  If  prop>er  protection 
were  afforded  American  workers,  the 
Jimior  Senator  from  New  York  would 
have  no  objection  to  voting  for  the 
program. 

All  we  say,  first,  is:  Do  not  bring  in  the 
Mexicans  unless  there  is  a  true  need  for 
them.  Second,  do  not  bring  in  the  Mex- 
icans merely  to  take  the  jobs  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  to  depress  wages  and 
working  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  exactly  what  has  been  taking 
place.  Many  braceros,  who  work  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
CaUfornia,  already  receive  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  national  average  wage. 

The  McCarthy  amendment  is  our  only 
way  to  improve  the  bill.    It  is  not  a  radi- 


cal amendment;  it  simply  affords  a  lit- 
tle protection  to  American  citizens  at  a 
time  when  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  is  already  high. 

I  hope  the  conference  report  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

What  the  proponents  of  the  McCarthy 
amendment  are  asking  is  simply  that  the 
conference  report  be  rejected,  so  that  the 
conferees  can  be  instructed  to  return  to 
conference  and  demand  the  inclusion  of 
the  McCarthy  amendment.  We  do  not 
ask  that  the  program  go  down  the  drain. 
We  are  asking  for  the  kind  of  reform 
which  the  administration  has  said  is 
necessary  if  the  program  is  to  warrant 
continuation. 

It  has  been  documented,  by  the  hour, 
that  this  program  without  reform  can 
only  hurt  the  migratory  workers  and  can 
only  hurt  the  great  majority  of  American 
farmers. 

Only  one  farm  organization  favors  the 
continuation  of  the  program  in  substan- 
tially this  form.  The  Grange  opposes 
this  program  without  substantial  and 
significant  reform  and  improvement. 
The  Farmers'  Union,  an  organization 
traditionally  representative  of  farmers, 
recognizes  that  this  program  has  hit  and 
hurt  the  American  farmer. 

In  the  production  of  lettuce,  straw- 
berries, and  tomatoes,  in  area  after  area, 
the  family  farmer  who  does  not  employ 
braceros  has  found  his  prices  going  down 
and  his  market  diminishing,  and  his  in- 
come dropping  because  of  the  high 
bracero  competition.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

The  argument  has  been  made,  over 
and  over  again,  that  there  are  not  enough 
American  workers  available,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  must  certify  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  labor  before  the 
braceros  can  come  in.  The  fact  is  that 
the  big  producers  are  able  to  control  the 
situation  with  regard  to  labor  by  keeping 
wages  down.  But  if  wages  are  adequate 
and  the  workers  are  paid  enough,  the 
producers  can  get  American  workers. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  the  program  is 
not  extended  in  its  present  form,  we  will 
have  the  wetback  problem  again.  The 
outstanding  authority  on  immigration  is 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Eisenhower,  and 
reappointed  by  President  Kennedy.  He 
has  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy!,  that  the 
bracero  program  did  not  retard  wet- 
backs; it  did  not  have  any  effect  on  wet- 
backs. Not  a  scintilla  of  justification 
has  been  offered  for  the  oft- repeated 
contention  that  the  alternative  to  this 
program  is  the  influx  of  thousands  of 
illegal  Mexican  aliens. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  program 
is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  Mexicans 
and  to  assist  Mexico.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  assist  Mexico,  it  should  be  done  in  the 
way  we  are  assisting  other  countries 
through  the  foreign  aid  program,  which 
is  imp>osed  on  all  American  people,  not  on 
the  backs  of  farmworkers  and  small 
farmers. 

If  it  is  to  protect  Mexicans,  then  the 
McCarthy  amendment  increasing  Mexi- 
can minimum  wage  should  be  adopted. 


To  sum  up,  the  fact  is  that  so  far  as 
the  workers  in  the  United  States  are 
concerned,  the  farmworkers,  the  most 
depressed,  with  the  lowest  income,  the 
most  exploited  people  in  our  economy, 
so  far  as  the  98  percent  of  farmers  who 
do  not  employ  braceros  are  concerned, 
and  so  far  as  the  taxpayers,  who  will 
suffer  from  a  surplus  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  so  far  as  the  public  interest 
is  concerned  in  any  humane  considera- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  least 
the  Senate  can  do  is  to  reject  the  con- 
ference report  and  support  the  Morse 
motion,  which  will  be  to  instruct  the 
Senate  conferees  to  return  to  conference 
and  insist  on  the  Inclusion  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  a  pamphlet  pre- 
pared by  the  Catholic  Council  on  Work- 
ing Life  relating  to  the  bracero  prograun, 
from  a  Grinnell  College  study  entitled 
"Migrating  Workers  in  America";  from 
the  final  report  of  the  Oregon  Bureau  of 
Labor;  an  article  from  the  Sunday,  July 
16,  1961.  New  York  Times,  entitled 
"Arkansas  Field  Pay  Falls  to  30  Cents 
an  Hour";  a  letter  from  Congressman 
CoHKLAN  printed  In  the  May  21,  1961, 
Washington  Post;  and  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times,  entitled  "Labor 
Prom  Mexico,"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExciHPTS  Prom  ••Toward  a  National  Policy 
rot  Migrant  Labor" 

A    SPECIAL    PRIVILXCR 

Further  handicapping  any  movement  to 
stabUlze  migrant  workers  la  a  special  priv- 
ilege enjoyed  by  employers,  particularly 
those  In  Texas,  California,  Arizona.  New 
Mexico,  and  Arkansas.  In  these  States  the 
hiring  of  farmworkers  does  not  operate 
under  normal  labor  market  conditions. 
Through  a  program  begun  during  a  World 
War  II  shortage  of  farm  labor  and  continued 
under  U.S.  Public  Law  78,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  brought  in  an  Increasing  number 
of  foreign  workers  to  fill  the  growers'  de- 
mand for  labor  from  200.000  In  1951  to 
450.000  In  1969.  The  Government  acts  as 
a  recruiting  agency  and  a  hiring  hall. 

Because  of  this  ready  supply  of  cheap 
labor,  farmers  and  growers  possess  minimum 
economic  compulsion  to  Improve  working 
and  living  conditions  or  to  provide  steady 
work  in  order  to  attract  workers.  During 
a  labor  shortage  in  industry,  for  example, 
employers  bid  against  each  other  for  avail- 
able workers  by  offering  better  working 
conditions  and  wages.  But  in  agriculture, 
as  long  as  Mexican  nationals  are  available 
to  labor  at  wages  and  working  conditions 
which  domestic  workers  are  unwilling  to 
accept,  the  economic  pressure  to  raise  mi- 
grant standards  is  practically  nonexistent. 
Farm  wage  statistics  support  this  dismal 
economic  diagnosis. 

Msgr.  George  G.  Hlgglns.  director  of  the 
Social  Action  Department  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  said  that 
"studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  show  that  wage  rates  in  crops  for 
which  Mexicans  are  employed  do  not  move 
upward  at  a  rate  corresponding  with  the 
general  trends  in  farm  wage  rates. 

"THE    BRACnO    PROGRAM 

•'Between  1953  and  1958.  the  hourly  farm 
wage  rate  in  the  United  States  increased  14 
percent,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.    An  examination  of  wage  sur- 
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veys  made  by  State  agencies  in  areas  using 
Mexican  nationals  showed  that  the  average 
rate  paid  to  domestic  workers  In  these  areas 
remained  unchanged  or  decreased  in  three- 
flfths  of  the  cases. 

"During  the  i>ast  decade  the  wage  differen- 
tial between  agriculture  and  Industry  has 
been  widening  steadily,  and  it  may  be  In- 
ferred that  the  use  of  foreign  workers  In 
agriculture  is  partly  responsible."  Mon- 
signor  Hlgglns  was  a  member  of  a  special 
four-man  committee,  appointed  by  the  VS. 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  study  the  impact  of 
the  bracero  program  upon  the  U.S.  economy 
and  iU  workers. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  argued  in  the 
same  vein:  "We  are  told  that  competitive 
forces  do  not  operate  in  an  economy  where 
an  employer  can  create  a  false  labor  short- 
age by  offering  unacceptable  wages,  and  then 
receive  foreign  workers  to  bring  in  his  crops. 
As  long  as  the  working  of  supply  and  de- 
mand can  be  nullifl«d  by  artificial  wage  rates 
that  Induce  artificial  labor  shortages  which 
are  remedied  by  th«  use  of  foreign  workers, 
we  can  expect  a  oontinuation  of  low  wage 
levels." 

Mitchell's  position  was  supported  by  a 
California  grower.  Frederick  S.  Van  Dyke, 
who  owns  a  900-acre  farm  In  San  Joaquin 
County:  "In  the  urban  fringes  of  Stockton, 
I  found  hundreds  of  permanent  residents 
of  my  country  who  had  at  one  time  picked 
tomatoes.  How  could  I  continue  to  believe 
'Americans  won't  pick  tomatoes.'  I  had  to 
face  the  question,  'Why  are  most  of  these 
people  no  longer  picking  tomatoes?'  The 
answer  came  back  to  me  very  clearly :  tomato 
picking  wages  are  set  at  a  level  at  which 
most  braceros  can  survive  but  most  domestic 
workers  cannot.  Upon  further  reflection,  it 
seemed  to  me  very  clear  that  the  principal 
reason  tomato  picking  wages  were  low  was 
that  tomatoes  were  being  overproduced;  and 
the  principal  reason  tomatoes  were  being 
overproduced  was  (hat  we  growers  had  an 
oversupply  of  cheap  labor  placed  on  oiu 
doorsteps  by  the  U.S.  Government,  under 
Public  Law  78." 

MO    raCXEABK    IN    MIGRANTS 

The  unbalancing  effect  of  the  foreign  la- 
bor program  upon  the  supply  and  demand 
for  farm  labor  Is  evident  In  farm  popula- 
tion statistics.  During  the  last  2  decades, 
while  general  farm  population  declined 
about  30  percent  and  the  number  of  hired 
workers  declined  28  percent,  the  number  of 
farm  migrants.  Including  foreign  workers, 
remained  the  same  at  1  million.  However, 
had  there  been  a  normal  farm  labor  market 
In  operation  during  these  20  years,  the  size 
of  the  migrant  army  would  have  shrunk 
considerably.  InsUad,  the  500,000  Ameri- 
cans who  did  leave  the  migrant  labor  stream 
were  simply  replac«d  by  500.000  workers  from 
abroad. 

In  the  big  bracero-using  States,  If  the 
present  trend  is  left  undisturbed,  more  for- 
eign workers  and  fewer  domestics,  with  per- 
haps the  exception  of  Puerto  Ricans,  will  be 
employed.  And  at  mechanized  agriculture 
marches  forward,  all  of  these  workers  will 
be  employed  for  even  shorter  periods  of  the 
year. 

In  other  States  where  iM-aoeros  are  not  a 
major  factor,  and  where  the  nvunber  of  the 
migrant  farmworkers  has  declined  over  the 
past  20  years,  more  normal  family  and  work- 
ing conditions  have  developed.  The  expe- 
rience of  southwestern  Michigan's  fruit 
growing  counties  is  typical.  Thousands  of 
migrant  families  have  settled  there,  taking 
Jobs  as  cannery  or  factory  workers,  highway 
and  railroad  maintenance  men,  cemetery 
employees,  dellverymen,  domestics,  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers.  Without  Implying  that 
all  their  problems  have  been  solved.  It  can 
be  said  that  their  children  now  attend 
school  regularly,  and  their  families  have  a 
stable  place  which  they  can  call  home. 


NKXD    rOR    A    N«W    NATIONAL    POLICY 

At  the  present  time  congressional  policy 
toward  Public  Law  78  is  largely  determined 
by  Washington's  powerful  farm  lobby,  which 
is  primarily  concerned  with  guaranteeing 
growers  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  at  the 
right  time.  The  farm  lobby's  position  is 
dominant  simply  because  there  is  no  na- 
tional policy  which,  on  the  one  hand,  would 
give  domestic  migrants  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  normal  family  life  and  to  obtain  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions  as  close  as 
possible  to  those  in  industry  and  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  ease  the  worries  of 
growers  and  canners  for  reliable  and  expe- 
rienced workers.  If  such  a  national  policy 
were  developed  and  Implemented,  the  pres- 
sure for  Importing  farmworkers  from  abroad 
would  fade. 


Excerpts    From     "Migratory    AGRicTTLTrniAL 
Workers  in  the  United  States" 

Public  Law  78  Is  Intended  to  assure  a  farm 
labor  supply  for  peak  seasonal  needs  and 
also  to  protect  domestic  workers  from  the 
adverse  effects  of  competition  with  foreign 
labor.  In  practice,  it  appears  from  data 
from  numerous  sources  that  the  second  pur- 
p>ose  is  too  often  sacrificed  to  the  first.  Those 
persons  seeking  workers  have  tremendously 
more  Influence  with  Employment  Service 
personnel  than  do  those  seeking  work.  The 
50-cent-per-hour  minimum  stipulated  for 
braceros,  with  no  minimum  for  domestic 
workers,  short-tethers  domestics'  wages  to 
that  figure  wherever  the  bracero  supply  is 
abundant,  and  indirectly  also  in  areas  more 
distant  from  Mexico.  The  authors  feel  that 
the  second  purpose  of  Public  Law  78  needs 
more  influence  with  Emploirment  Service 
protection  in  terms  of  working  and  living 
conditions  similar  to  those  given  to  foreign 
workers  should  be  offered  to  domestics.  The 
annual  worker  plan  should  be  extended  to 
assure  maximum  employment  opportunities 
to  domestic  workers  and  to  decrease  the 
paper  labor  shortages  which  reportedly 
bring  many  Mexican  nationals  Into  the 
United  States  each  year. 

Americans  operating  famlly-alze  farms 
need  to  be  made  aware  of  their  competitive 
position  in  relation  to  the  large  growers  who 
employ  great  amounts  of  low-cost  labor,  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  Growers  employing 
migrants  should  be  Informed  of  the  bene- 
fits to  themselves  of  crop  diversification,  both 
in  terms  of  the  distribution  of  crop  risks 
and  of  maintaining  a  stable  labor  supply. 
Encouragement  should  also  be  given  to  the 
growers  to  utilize  their  organizations  more 
for  purposes  of  produce  marketing  agree- 
ments and  less  for  delaying  the  improve- 
ment of  the  migrants'  situation.  Obviously 
a  humanitarian  appeal  alone  will  not  suffice; 
the  advantages  of  having  available  ambi- 
tious, healthy,  self-respecting  workers  must 
be  emphasized. 

Excerpts  From  Report  of  Oregon  Bureau  or 
Labor 

THE    question    OT    MEXICAN    NATIONALS 

The  legislative  interim  committee  In  Its 
report  of  October  15,  1958,  summarized  the 
Oregon  experience  that  year  In  the  use  ol 
the  Mexican  nationals  under  a  treaty  con- 
tract with  the  Republic  of  Mexico : 

"It  was  hoped  Oregon  would  not  need 
Mexican  nationals  In  1958.  This  was  not 
possible.  The  Interim  committee,  in  Its 
Medford  hearing,  received  a  detailed  report 
of  the  decision  to  bring  In  Mexican  nationals 
to  help  with  the  1958  pear  harvest.  This  is 
the  only  region  using  Mexican  nationals  In 
Oregon  in  1968.  The  considerable  efforts  of 
the  Employment  Service  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate labor  supply  of  domestic  workers  failed 
to  produce  the  needed  stable  working  force. 
Of  the  many  persons  referred  to  the  Medford 
area    by    the    Employment    Service,    many 


proved  to  be  very  irresponsible  and  did  not 
report  for  work  or  did  not  stay  on  the  job. 
The  housing  Is  predominantly  for  single  men, 
which  limited  the  attractiveness  of  the  pear 
harvest  for  family  groups.  Also,  some  mi- 
grants do  not  like  to  work  In  the  tree  fruit. 
As  a  result  of  the  labor  shortage,  199  Mexi- 
can nationals  were  brought  in.  The  cost  of 
each  national  averages  $80  to  1100  for  the 
pear  grower,  which  the  grower  seems  willing 
to  pay.  Thus,  In  Jackson  County  the  40 
farm  operators  who  control  more  than  8,000 
acres,  or  about  57  percent  of  Oregon's  819 
million  pear  crop,  had  established  good  hous- 
ing for  single  men  but  had  not  established 
enough  family  bousing  facilities  nor  satis- 
factory recruiting  patterns  to  harvest  their 
crop  without  foreign  labor  In  1958." 

This  Is  the  essential  outline  of  the  Oregon 
situation.  We  have  already  commented  on 
the  unfair  competition  of  Mexican  nationals 
in  holding  down  farm  wages  all  over  the 
country — a  situation  in  which  all  the  farmer 
needs  to  do  to  ease  a  shortage  of  labor  Is  to 
Import  more  workers  Instead  of  letting  wages 
rise  and  conditions  improve  to  the  point  that 
more  domestic  labor  Is  available. 

Without  getting  Into  the  international 
complications,  nor  cc»nmentlng  on  whether 
or  not  the  contract  with  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  should  or  should  not  be  renewed.  It 
does  not  appear  reasonable  for  one  of  the 
highest  farm-wage  States  In  the  country  to 
have  to  Import  Mexican  nationals. 

With  reference  to  Medford's  recruiting 
problem,  other  areas  which  formerly  de- 
pended upon  Mexican  nationals  have  solved 
their  recruiting  problems  svtfBclently  to  get 
their  crops  harvested  by  domestic  labor.  If 
Medford  cannot  do  it,  then  the  reason  ap- 
pears to  lie  in  the  type  of  housing  the  com- 
munity has  available  or  the  lack  of  spirit 
and  imagination  in  recruiting,  ch'  both. 

Here  are  some  pertinent  questions  to  be 
asked  fruitgrowers  of  Jackson  County  when 
they  maintain  that  they  cannot  get  adequate 
qualified  people.  These  questions  might  be 
asked  all  farmers  who  use  foreign  labor: 

1.  What  planning  has  the  pear  Industry 
done  to  make  the  expedient  of  using  foreign 
workers  unnecessary  In  the  near  future? 

2.  Reports  indicate  that  the  migrants  who 
travel  In  family  groups  are  more  reliable 
than  the  migrants  who  travel  as  singles.  Ilie 
reports  also  indicate  the  same  Is  true  of  the 
crews  who  work  under  crew  leaders.  If  this 
is  the  situation,  what  has  the  Jackson  County 
area  done  to  recruit  and  attract  this  type  of 
worker? 

3.  What  programs  have  been  developed  by 
the  growers  and  the  community  to  make  the 
area  attractive  to  the  domestic  migrant  (re 
social  welfare,  recreation,  community  atti- 
tude of  welcome,  church  and  school  pro- 
grams, etc.)  ? 

4.  If  wages  are  Insufficient  to  attract 
farmworkers,  notwithstanding  any  other 
handicaps,  is  a  change  indicated?  If  Inflexi- 
bility in  prices  is  responsible  for  Inflexibility 
In  wages,  what  suggestions  docs  the  industry 
have  for  breaking  the  wage-price  strangle- 
hold on  their  economy,  so  that  neither  the 
worker  nor  the  farmer  need  suffer  an  unfair 
standard  of  living? 

INTERVIEWS  WITH  THE  NATIONALS 

As  a  point  of  interest,  we  talked  to  a 
number  of  the  Mexican  nationals  in  the 
Medford  (Jackson  County)  area  to  find  out 
what  they  thought  of  their  work,  their  op- 
portunities, and  their  backgroimd.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  r6sum6  of  that  survey: 

Results  of  the  tallying  from  questions  on 
a  special  supplement  migrant  Interview 
form  for  the  nationals  at  Medford.  Total 
of  74  Interviews,  with  10  questions  each. 

1.  What  part  of  Mexico  did  you  travel 
from? 

Jalisco   (southeast  Mexico) 61 

Zacatecas    (northeast  Mexico) 10 

Mlchoacan    (west  Mexico) 10 
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^t>««,  fK»uth  Mexico)                                   S  a  permlt.    The  workers  were  taken  Into  town  the  legal  minimum  oX  60  cnU  an  hour  lor 

3?^?.ti,Tr.!.r.tr2^«lMr 1  In  group.  to  a  lew   lelected  stores  to  buy  chopping  cotton. 

Ouanajato   (central  Mexico). „.-- i  !flJi^  !o„ttin«  The    House    of    Representative*    recently 

2.  Are    you    married,    single.    dlToroed    or  needed  clothing.  *^  ^  ^^^^  extension  of  the  bracero  Uw. 
widowed?  CKMStAL   coMMDfT   OK   AC«icvi.TtJ«Ai.   BiTOA-  ^J^j^^  expires  December  31.    It  permits  Im- 

Marrled 86  xiow  portatlon  of  Mexicans  only  to  relieve  farm 

Single !■  The  agricultural  industry  has  demanded  i^bor  shortages. 

Divorced »  ^jj^t   Government   supply   more   workers    to  The  bill  U  now  before  the  Senate  Agrl- 

Wldowed <'  meet  labor  shortages.  Instead  of  Improving  cultural  Committee.     The  administration  Is 

3.  How  many  people  do  you  support  on  ^^^  g^^g^  condlUona  to  attract  more  work-  seeking  to  amend  the  law  to  limit  Imported 
your  salary?  g„  labor  suffldenUy  to  assure  active  comi>ea- 

Two    answered l*  3y   being    overanxloiis    to   supply    foreign  uon  for  domestic  workers.    Secretary  of  La- 

Vour   answered 10  ^Qf^gf,  to  the  Nation's  large  farms,  we  have  t>or  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  believes  the  Importa- 

Rour   answered •  restrained  basic  economic  forces  to  the  detrl-  tion  program  la  at  least  partly  responsible 

Seven    answered «  mgnt    of    the    wages    and    condltlona    for  for  keeping  domestic  wages  In  the  cotton- 
Eleven    answered 7  domestic  labor.    The  program  has  become  a  fields  at  near -starvation  leveU. 

Nine    answered o  j^j-rant  and  seasonal  farmworkers.  ,  *w    »,     .         i  ^ 

Fifteen  answered... 4  ^^^  j^^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,^3^1,  ^^^  ^  t^ls  "The  nature  and  slxe  of  the  Mexican  labor 

Three   answered 3  situation  carefully,  responsibly  and  gradually  program   subetontlally    Interfere*   with    the 

Six    answered 3  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  injustice  to  either  our  normal  operatloiis  of  the  law  of  supply  and 

Average -—       5  workers  or  our  economy.    Even  while  avoid-  demand   In   the  labor  market,     he   testltted 

4.  Do  you  prefer  to  work  In  the  State  of  irreparable  harm  to  the  agricultural  in-  before  a  Senate  subcommittee.  The  In- 
Oregon?  All  "Yes".  diitty  however,  there  must  still  be  sufficient  exorable  result  U  to  stabUize  or  depress  the 
Rea«o°»:                                                                .,  pressure  maintained  on  the  Industry  to  cause  wages    of    our    own    farmworkers    in    areas 

Because  of  salary 61  J-  ^  ^^^  energentlcally  seek  answers  to  the  wbere  Mexican  braceros  are  employed. 

Because  of  housing 10  uiems   of   Its   employees.     The   situation  The  "adverse  effect    charge  was  restated  in 

Because  nice  people  to  work  with 3  *'      California     Texas    and    Arizona,    where  Memphis  today  by  Frank  E.  Johnson.  Asslat- 

5.  Do  you  intend  to  return  to  Oregon  on  ^j^^usands  of' Mexican  nationals  are  used,  a^t  Director  of  the  Department  of  Labor's 
your  own?  ,,  ^^^j  j^^re  serious  than  in  Oregon  where  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  He  was  In 
Yes - - 71  only  a  Lw  hundred  are  used.  Thl  Medford  Memphis  to  meet  with  Arkansas  and  Ten- 
Do  not  know -Z"r-"V. Z"      '  area  in  Oregon,  which  U  the  only  area  using  nessee  employment  service  officials  to^  If 

6.  If  you  have  roch  Intentions,  do  you  ^^^y^^^^^  ^^.t  not  escape  the  pressure  on  the  sltuaUon  could  be  Improved.  Oppo- 
propoee  to  return  through  California,  Art-  "  ^^.  .it„«tinn  howev*r  nents  of  the  Mexican  labor  program  contend 
zonaTor  Texas?  ^*  ^^  situation,  nowever.  ^^^  cottongrowers  are  deliberately  using  it 

CaUtorjiiA. .._- 3S  .prom  the  New  York  Timet.  July  16.  1961)  *°  f5*P '*'if .*!13!;^  ^^^  1°^ 

AXVoiUL    31      1*^'"^                                                   '     About  315.000  Mexicans  were   brought  to 

Texas 6  Arkansas  Foxd  Pat  Falls  to  30  Cxnts  ah  ^^^  United  States  last  year      More  were  used 

Did  not  answer 3  Hottb  j^  ^^  cotton  fields  than  for  any  other  crop. 

7.  Have  you  worked  before  as  a  bracero  in  (By  Donald  Janson)  Less  than  2  percent  of  the  Nation's  4  million 
this  cotmtry?  If  so.  in  what  State?  HEAnx.  Abk..  July  13. — John  Morrison,  38-  farms  use  braceros  and  most  of  the  users  are 
Yes 73  year-old  migrant  laborer  from  southeastern  large  operators. 

Mlssoiu-l.  dropped  his  hoe  after  10  hours  of  Cotton  growers  and  other  users  of  Mexl- 

CaUfomla 40  chopping  cotton  on  the  J.  E.  Pollard  farm  cans   vigorously   oppose   any  change   In   the 

Arizona 16  ^ere  yesterday  and  coUected  93  for  another  present     law.     One     admlnlstratlon-backed 

Texas H  day's  work.  proposal  would  provide  that  employers  using 

Kew  Mexico - 4  "Some  places  around  here  In  eastern  Ar-  Mexicans  must  pay  them  the  statewide  or 

Montana 9  kansas  are  paying  only  »2,"   the   ex-soldler  naUonal  average  rate  for  hourly  paid  farm 

==  said.     "Who  can  support  a  family  by  chop-  labor,   whichever   is   less,   with   a  maximum 

No I  ping    cotton?      Were    leaving    tonight    for  Increase  in  any  one  year  of  10  cents  an  hour. 

8.  About  how  much  money  do  you  ex-  Michigan  to  see  If  we  can  And  work  in  the  The  Arkansas  sUtewlde  average,  among  the 
pect  to  save  this  season?  cherry  orchards."  lowest  In  the  Nation.  Is  73  cenU  an  hour. 

Did  not  know 1  His    wife    and    their    flushed    11-year-old  The  ^ect  would  be  to  bring  domestic  rates 

0 11  daughter,  who  had  weeded  cotton  under  the  up  accordingly. 

•60 1  hot  sun  all  day  alongside  them,  piled  Into  busimbss  lossks  rxAXXD 

rn.. 1  their  1M«  Bulck  along  with  the  Morrisons'  .,^^  ^^  couldn't  do  It  and  stay  In  busl- 

6100 23  8-month-old  baby  and  9-year-old  daughter.  .  J^^   j^^   ^    ^^^          j^     manager 

$m 9  The  Mlssourlan   U  one  of   nearly  half  a  ^^  ^^  n.ooo-acre  Kuhn  Cotton  PlanUtlon 

6I60 17  million  American  farm  laborers  who  migrate  ^^^  ^^^^ 

•180 2  ^jyjh  y^  to  earn  a  Uvlng.                   ^     _.  He  cited  the  high  cost  of  machinery  and 

S?" " ■       1  "^^^  *^"*  *°  Arkansas  to  thin  and  weed  ^^^  unreliability  of  the  weather  In  producing 

"AV,:^V'i^^ ~*'°''  ^  ***^'  J^ii*'  •^IJ^ly'  °^y  "  they  ^                Workers,   on    the    other   hand,   ex- 

o   H«r^v™i  r«t;  th.-  Uhnr  r»m»>  ^r^  r^ia  '^  *^°'*  ^°  °'^*''  ''°^^    ^he  prevaiUng  wage  g^  ^Q  jj    ^^^^^  ^g  piantoUon  would  go 

9.  How  do  you  rate  this  labor  camp  In  rela-  ^ates  posted  in  employment  offices  in  the  f  .  ^  ^  .,  ^y^  ^  ^^  .^* 
tlon  to  other  camps  you  have  stayed  In  In  ^.,  rVnge  from  30  cenU  an  hour  In  some  Se  ciS-ent^O  «n^  L  ho^ 

other  parts  of  the  country?  counties  to  50  cent.  In  others.     Actual  pay  "^5^T4*eV  S  "ot**th"e  M^can   program   is 

SS!?dlff-e;;n-c;::::::::::::::::™^^^^^^     \l  ?o"c?n'ts"tSi°ye^''^^^^  "*""""  amended,  the  Depsxtment  of  Labor  mtend. 

Did  not  answer                                                   4  t°  ^^^^t  on  wages  for  dometlc  cotton  chop- 

10.  About  hoV"much'do"you  "ek've'Vweek  mickant  familiis  compete  pers  that  match  the  50  cenU  minimum  guar- 
and  how  much  do  you  make  a  week?  The  migrant   families   COTnpete   for   these  anteed  Mexican  workers. 

Average  saving  $30  from  a  salary  of  $62.  Jobs  with  sharecroppers  Uvlng  on  the  cotton  The  law  authorizing  importaUon  of  brace- 

(In  Oregon  for  only  a  few  weeks.)  plantaUons,  with  field  hands  Uvlng  in  near-  '°^  provided  that  employers  flrst  make  "rea- 

(1)  All  the  nationals  indicated  they  liked  by  smaU  towns  and  urban  centers  such  as  eonable"  efTorts  to  attract  domestic  workers 
the  work  basically  because  of  the  money  they  Memphis,     and     with     Mexican     nationals  at  "comparable"  wages. 

were  making.  brought  in  when  there  is  a  labor  "shortage."  An  interpretation  of  this  provision  issued 

(2)  Some  indicated  that  they  work  an  Because  of  the  seasonal  nattire  of  the  work.  In  May  by  Mr.  Goldberg's  office  defined  the 
average  of  9  hoxirs  a  day,  Saturdays  Included,  cottongrowers  need  greatly  fluctuating  num-  domestic  workers  as  able-bodied  persons  14 

(3)  They  aU  wanted  to  return  to  Oregon,  bers  of  workers  during  the  chopping  season  years  of  age  or  over  with  the  skill  to  do  the 

(4)  There  were  some  complaints  as  to  the  and  for  harvesting  In  Augiist  and  September.  Job  concerned.  Cotton  chopping  Is  unskUled 
food.     They  felt  It  was  not  substantial  in  Many   more    choppers    are   needed,   for    ex-  labor. 

quantity  and  they  could  not  get   used  to  tonple.  in  June  than  In  July.    Thousands  can  Mr.  Johnson  said  he  had  come  to  Memphis 

sandwiches  for  luncheon.     The  medical  of-  be    recruited    in    "day-haul"    buses    from  to  make  it  clear  that  this  ruling  would  be 

fleer  In  charge  of  health  at  the  camp  con-  Memphis.  enforced  next  year.     But  Arkansans  were  not 

Armed  that  the  most  common  physical  com-  Mexicans  have  been  Imported  under  con-  convinced. 

plaint  was  stomach  disorders,  probably  due  tract  for  the  last  decade  to  insxire  a  stable  "It's  a   nonenforclble   regulation,"  James 

to  the  change  in  diet.  labor  force  throughout  Arkansas'  delta  land.  L.  Bland,  administrator  of  the  Arkansas  De- 

( 5 )  A  few  nationals  made  comments  on  the  The  program  stems  from  labor  shortages  partment  of  Labor's  Employment  Security 
lack  of  freedom  of  movement  after  working  that  existed  in  World  War  II.  Division,  said  in  an  Interview.  "We  can't 
hours.    The  camp  was  provided  with  guards  Eastern    Arkansas    growers    hired    31.300  tell  a  man  what  he  must  pay." 

uid   the   camp   entrance  with   a  gate.     No  braceros  last  year,  more  than  any  State  ex-  Most  growers  prefer  Mexican  to  American 

one  was  allowed  In  or  out  of  camp  without  cept  Texas  and  California.    They  paid  them  labor,    he    said,    because    only    able-bodied 
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adult  males  in  fltie  physical  condition  are 
Imported.  Crews  assembled  locally  include 
old  men.  women  and  children. 

A  survey  made  by  Mr.  Bland's  office  showed 
that  only  24  p>ercent  of  the  workers  recruited 
in  the  Memphis  day-haul  operation  were  18- 
to  45-year-old  men  who  could  keep  up  with 
Mexicans  in  weed&bg  cotton. 

"The  Americans  willing  to  do  this  stoop 
labor  for  30  cents  an  hour  are  the  dregs  of 
humanity."  said  Lloyd  E.  Curtis,  manager 
of  the  State  Employment  Service  Office  for 
Crittenden  County  In  west  Memphis.  He 
said  they  Included  dereUcts  as  well  as  women 
and  children. 

rrw  sasK  rixLDWOBK 

He  remarked  that,  although  unemploy- 
ment was  high  in  Arkansas  and  Memphis 
and  all  claimants  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance were  offered  cotton-chopping  Jobs,  few 
would  take  work  In  the  fields.  Those  who 
do  go.  he  said,  are  agricultviral  workers  not 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance,  labor- 
ers who  depend  entirely  on  fleldwork  and 
odd  Jobs  for  a  Uvtng. 

"You  can't  afford  to  pay  for  something  you 
dont  get."  Mr.  Reeves  said.  "You  can't  pay 
a  93  worker  65  a  day  and  stay  In  business 
very  long.  It  would  benefit  us  to  expand  the 
Mexican  program  and  eliminate  the  day- 
haul." 

Opponents  of  the  present  bracero  program 
contend  that  growers  would  get  a  better  Job 
from  domestic  workers  if  pay  and  working 
conditions  were  Improved. 

They  cite  California,  where  wages  paid  by 
users  of  Mexicans  rose  to  61  an  hour  last 
year  in  some  crops. 

This  helped  to  attract  a  domestic  farm 
labor  force  that  State  officials  caUed  the 
best  In  years.  Peak  employment  of  braceros 
dropped  by  about  10.000. 

PaACTICK  XM   OTHCB    STATES 

Other  SUtes.  Including  Washington  and 
Oregon,  that  formerly  reUed  heavily  on 
braceros.  no  longer  use  them,  having  found 
they  could  attract  aU  the  farm  labor  they 
needed  by  offering  better  wages  and  em- 
ployment conditions  for  domestic  workers. 

Robert  X.  Brewlngton.  a  cottongrower 
here,  stopped  using  Mexicans  2  years  ago.  He 
said  that  with  adequate  supervision  domestic 
crews  performed  well. 

Nor  has  he  been  troubled  with  shortages 
of  labor  for  his  680-acre  farm. 

"I  can  always  get  enough  day-haul  labor 
anytime  I  want  it,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Bland  expressed  the  viewpoint  that  if 
WBfes  were  raised  to  50  cents  an  hour  farm- 
ers would  have  to  be  selective  in  hiring  do- 
mestics and  "we  would  create  a  great  deal 
more  unemplojmoent  and  have  to  have  more 
Mexicans." 

(Pr(»n  the  Washington  Post.  May  21,  1961] 

THB    BBACXBOS    PaOBLEM 

In  his  letter  of  May  15.  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Chableb  Teague.  of  the  13th  Cali- 
fornia District,  defended  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  importation  program  as  an  anti-wet- 
back measure  and  a  boon  to  the  small  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States.  He  declared,  fur- 
ther, that  the  amendments  to  the  program 
pro;>osed  by  the  Kennedy  administration — 
amendments  designed  to  protect  American 
farmworkers  from  unfair  competition  due 
to  the  mass  importation  of  Mexican  labor — 
are  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Teague  represents  a  California  district 
where  braceros  (imix>rted  Mexican  nationals) 
are  used  in  great  numbers. 

Although  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program 
was  not  intended  to  displace  domestic  work- 
ers or  to  depress  their  wages,  these  results 
in  fact  have  occurred.  Department  of  Labor 
studies  demonstrate  conclusively  that  wages 
In  the  majority  of  areas  where  Mexican  farm 
laborers  are  employed  have  not  kept  piMM 


with  the  rise  of  farm  wages  nationally.  In 
1960  while  over  300,000  Mexicans  were  im- 
ported into  this  country  to  work  in  the  fields 
of  California,  Texas.  New  Mexico,  and  Arkan- 
sas, thousands  of  American  farmworkers  took 
to  the  road  hunting  Jobs  which  would  pay  a 
living  wage. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  basic  inconsistency 
in  the  fact  that  the  Imported  Mexican  farm- 
workers are  guaranteed  wages  and  working 
conditions  which  our  own  farmworkers  are 
not  receiving. 

Mr.  Teague  attempts  to  Justify  the  program 
on  the  basis  that  it  Is  an  antlwetback  meas- 
ure. He  states  that  If  the  program  were 
terminated,  Mexican  workers  would  enter  the 
country  illegally  and  be  employed  on  Amert- 
can  farms.  This  Is  more  of  a  threat  than 
an  argument.  Mr.  Teacue's  growers  are  tell- 
ing the  VS.  Government  that  if  it  reduces 
the  number  of  braceros  available  for  work  on 
U.S.  farms,  they  will  hire  Mexicans  who  enter 
the  country  illegally.  Tvunlng  logic  upside 
down,  Mr.  Teague  says  that  the  best  way  to 
cure  the  wetback  problem  is  to  legalize  the 
wetbacks. 

I  believe  that  If  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  is  not  adequate  to 
the  task  of  policing  the  Mexican  border, 
it  should  be  strengthened.  I  beUeve  further, 
that  if  growers,  or  any  other  employers, 
presume  to  break  our  Nation's  Inunlgration 
laws  by  harboring  and  trafficking  in  "wet- 
backs." they  should  be  punished  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Wetback  Control  Act  of 
1952. 

Mr.  Teague  also  contends  that  Public  Law 
78  is  of  inestimable  help  to  the  small  farmer; 
indeed  that  many  small  farmers  would  be 
forced  out  of  business  If  the  program  were 
terminated.  On  this  question  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  a  speech  made  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative  Mexwin 
CoAD,  Democrat,  of  Iowa,  on  May  3: 

"The  bracero  program  may  be  of  short- 
run  value  to  those  small  growers  who  use 
Mexican  labor.  It  is  questionable,  however, 
whether  the  program  Is  beneficial  In  the 
long  run  to  these  growers.  Considerable 
evidence  has  been  accumulated  which  shows 
that  the  availabUlty  of  Mexican  labor  causes 
overproduction  and  a  resulting  decline  in 
the  prices  these  small  growers  receive  for 
their  products.  The  large  grower  who  is  able 
to  increase  his  acreage — usuaUy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  small  grower  who  has  been 
forced  out  of  business — is  not  affected  by 
this  decline  in  prices. 

I  am  certain  that  Mr.  Teague  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  bracero  program  is  of  no 
benefit  whatsoever  to  those  small  farmers 
who  hire  no  labor  at  all  (54  percent),  and 
to  those  farmers  who  hire  domestic  labor 
exclusively  (over  40  percent).  Less  than  2 
percent  of  all  American  farmers  hire  Mexican 
labor.  No  doubt  there  are  some  small  grow- 
ers among  this  2  percent  but  compared  to 
the  vast  majority  of  growers  who  do  not  use 
foreign  labor,  they  constitute  a  minuscule 
minority. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  correct  one  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Teague.  In  the  last 
paragraph  of  his  letter  he  stated:  "You  wUl 
note  the  Department  of  Labor  agrees  that 
the  legislation  should  be  extended  for  2 
years." 

On  April  24,  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg, 
speaking  for  the  administration,  said:  "It 
is  extremely  important  that  the  administra- 
tion's position  be  understood :  We  are  against 
any  extension  of  Public  Law  78  without 
reform." 

It  would  be  well  for  the  proponents  of 
Public  Law  78  to  consider  aU  the  ramifica- 
tions of  Mr.  Goldberg's  statement,  and  all 
aspects  of  this  program. 

JXrrXBT  COHXLAN, 

Representative,  Seventh 

District,  CaUiomia. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  3,  1961] 
Labok   Fbom   IiIexico 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  stop  fostering  the  use  of  cheap  for- 
eign labor  to  the  detriment  of  American 
workers.  We  refer  to  the  program  by  which 
Mexican  laborers  are  allowed  to  come  into 
this  country  every  year  on  a  temporary  basis 
to  harvest  the  crops,  mostly  In  the  Par  West 
and  Southwest.  These  Government-author- 
ized Invafilons,  over  300,000  strong  last  year, 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  wages,  work- 
ing conditions,  and  employment  opportu- 
nities of  domestic  farmworkers. 

Public  Law  78,  which  permits  these  incur- 
sions, expires  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
Gathlngs  bUl  (H.R.  2010).  now  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  would  extend  Its 
life  as  it  Is  for  2  years  more.  But  Repre- 
sentative CoAo,  of  Iowa,  has  introduced  a 
measure  (H.R.  6032).  strongly  supported  by 
the  Kennedy  administration,  which  also  pro- 
vides a  2-year  extension,  but  '.n  contrast  to 
the  Gathlngs  bill  would  give  American  work- 
ers much-needed  protection. 

It  requires  that  before  growers  can  em- 
ploy braceros  they  must  offer  n.S.  workers 
wages  that  are  at  least  equivalent  to  average 
farm  wages  In  the  State  or  Nation,  whichever 
Is  the  lower.  Growers  would  also  have  had 
to  make  reasonable  efforts  to  attract  domes- 
tic workers  by  offering  them  conditions  of 
emplosrment  comparable  to  those  required 
by  the  existing  law.  Mexican  workers  would 
be  limited  to  seasonal  and  temporary  manual 
Jobs  and  their  niunbers  could  be  limited  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  so  as  to  assxire  ac- 
tive competition  among  growers  for  domestic 
farmworkers. 

The  House  Agriculture  Conunlttee  has  re- 
ported favorably  on  the  Gathlngs  bUl  and 
the  Rules  Committee  has  cleared  it  for  action 
by  the  House.  It  should  be  killed — unless  it 
Is  amended  along  the  lines  of  the  Coad  bUl. 
Its  death  would  be  unlamented  except  by 
the  large-scale  growers.  They  have  used  it 
to  obtain  an  endless  supply  of  seasonal  farm- 
hands who  work  vrithout  complaint  under 
conditions  far  below  decent  American 
standards. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  requested?  If  not,  I  now  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufScient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Hie  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  ref>ort. 
All  in  favor  of  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report  will  vote  "yea";  those  opposed 
will  vote  "nay." 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  BOGGS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .    On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
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with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENl.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
Uberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.    DODD     (when    his    name    was 
called) .    On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland].    If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."    If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."     I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.     I   announce   that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota    [Mr. 
BuRDiCK],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Canwon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
C?HTTRCHl.   the    Senator   from   Permsyl- 
vania    [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjining],  the  Sena- 
tor   from    Indiana    [Mr.    Hartke],    the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota   [Mr.  McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NmaBKRCER],  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Smith]   are  absent  on 
official  business. 

1  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grtjening],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sb«th1 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Amen]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower  1  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  Commonwealth  Parliamen- 
tary Conference  in  London. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  ScHOEPPEL]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate  to  attend  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference  in  Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.   Moxnl,   and   the  Senator  from 


Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  BEn>GES]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Fund  and  World  Bank  in 
Vienna. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  Aiken]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41. 
nays  31,  as  follows: 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Case.  8  Dak. 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dworshak 

Baiender 

Engle 

Ervln 


Byrd.  W.  Va. 

CarroU 

Case.  N.J. 

Doiiglaa 

Fong 

Gore 

Hart 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Keatlnc 


Aiken 

Allott 

Beall 

Boggs 

Bridges 

Burdlck 

Bush 

Butler 

Cannon 

Capehart 


[No.  ai8| 

TEAS— 41 

Pulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Hayden 

Hlckcnlooper 

Hlckey 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Jordan 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kucbel 

Long.  La. 

NATS— SI 

Lausche 

Long,  Hawaii 

MagnuBon 

Mansfield 

McOee 

MetcaU 

Monroncy 

Morse 

Muskie 

Pastore 

PeU 

NOT  VOTING — 28 

McNamara 

MUler 

Morton 

Moss 

Neuberger 

Schoeppel 

Smith. 


McClellan 

Mundt 

Robertson 

Rtissell 

Saltonstall 

Smathcra 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

Wllllaras.  Del. 


Prouty 
Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Scott 

Symington 
Williams.  N.J. 
Yartwroush 
Young.  N  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


ChaTCS 

Church 

Clark 

Dlrkaen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Gruenlng 

Hartke 

Long,  Mo. 

McCarthy 


Tower 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


to. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


WASHINGTON  SUNDAY  STAR  AR- 
TICLE OVERSIMPLIFIES  ACCOUNT 
OP  EFFORTS  TO  RECRUIT  MAN- 
POWER FOR  APPLE  PICKING  IN 
WEST  VIRGINIA  ORCHARDS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
debate  on  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram. I  call  attention  to  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Simday  Star  of  September 
]  7, 1961,  Indicating  that  unemployed  per- 
sons in  West  Virginia  were  not  suffi- 
ciently responsive  to  Job  opportunities  in 
the  apple  orchards  of  the  States  eastern 
panhandle  section  during  the  current 
apple-picking  season. 

Fi-ankly,  it  is  my  view  that  the  Star 
article  was  an  oversimplication  which 
did  not  reflect  in  sufficient  degree  the 
various  elements  of  the  problem  involved. 
As  I  understand  the  situation,  the  ap- 
ple-picking recruitment  efTort  was  made 
primarily  in  southwestern  counties  of 
West  Virginia  where  unemployment  in 
that  bituminous-coal-producing  section 
of  the  State  has  been  persistent  and 
chronic.  However,  this  area  of  We«t 
Virginia  is  the  farthest  removed  from 
the  State's  apple-growing  region,  involv- 
ing travel  of  from  225  to  275  miles  or 
more. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
efforts  to  recruit  from  this  section  for 
labor  in  the  apple-growing  country  dur- 
ing the  short  picking  season  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  successful. 

Foremost  is  the  travel  problem,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  distance  but 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  resources. 
Few  of  the  unemployed  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  West  Virginia  have 
any  resources  remaining.  Many  of  them 
have  left  home  before  in  search  of  em- 
ployment. Most  of  the  older  men  in  the 
jobless  ranks  have  had  totally  negative 
experiences  in  their  visitations  else- 
where seeking  job  opportunities,  and  I 
am  told  of  numerous  instances  wherein 
they  were  stranded,  totally  peimiless, 
away  from  home. 

Ehiring  the  mid-1950's  and  up  to  the 
recession  of  1958,  a  large  number  of  the 
yoimger  families  moved  out  of  southern 
West  Virginia  into  the  industrial  areas 
of  the  East.  Midwest,  and  Southwest, 
where  employment  was  obtainable. 
Then  came  the  1958  recession.  Lacking 
seniority  in  their  places  of  employment, 
a  high  percentage  of  these  transplanted 
West  Virginians  were  among  the  first 
workers  dropped  from  payrolls.  Many 
of  them  found  it  to  be  necessary  to  re- 
turn to  West  Virginia  to  be  among  home 
folk  because  they  had  become  impover- 
ished away  from  home  while  awaiting 
reopening  of  employment  opportunities. 
They  remained  equally  impoverished  up- 
on their  return  to  West  Virginia,  but  at 
least  they  were  among  home  folk  and  in 
nonurban  environments  familiar  to 
them. 

Then.  too.  Mr.  President,  there  is  the 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  living 
away  from  home  during  the  short  apple- 
picking  season.  Our  unemployed  per- 
sons in  the  southern  area  of  West  Vir- 
ginia are  not  equipped,  as  are  the  regular 
migrant  laborers,  with  house  trailers  or 
Uving  facihtics  built  on  trucks.    In  fact. 
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few  of  them  halTe  any  vehicles  of  any 
kind  in  operating  condition,  and  fewer  of 
them  have  cash  to  pay  for  transporta- 
tion or  rents  for  quarters  away  from 
home. 

Unemployment  compensation  was 
mentioned  in  the  Star  article  as  being 
a  consideration  which  mitigated  against 
Jobless  persons  accepting  apple-picking 
employment  for  a  short  picking  season. 
My  view,  however.  Is  that  this  was  not  a 
retarding  factor  in  the  degree  the  article 
indicated.  Unemployment  seciulty  ben- 
efit payments  for  most  Jobless  persons  in 
the  region  of  primary  recruitment  long 
since  have  expired,  even  under  the  ex- 
tended programs  authorized  by  Congress 
and  the  State  legislature. 

What  the  Star  article  did  not  indicate 
as  being  a  reason  why  few  unemployed 
persons  responded  to  the  iM?ple-picfedng 
recruitment  campaign  Is  perhaps  the 
principal  reason,  namely  this: 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  has  in  op- 
eration its  temporary  emergency  em- 
ployment program  under  which  employ- 
able individuals  who  are  Jobless  now  are 
eligible.  The  State  legislature  changed 
the  relief  eligibility  requirements  to 
make  employables  eligible  for  participa- 
tion In  this  dollar-an-hour  work  pro- 
gram on  cleanup  and  other  local  public 
works  programs.  Likewise,  a  Federal- 
State  agreement  makes  recipients  of  aid 
for  dependent  children  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  works  program.  There- 
fore, many  unemployed — perhaps  over 
15.000  by  now — have  this  dollar -an -horn- 
work  In  dr  near  their  own  communities 
and  prefer  It  to  going  more  than  200 
miles  to  the  low -wage-paying,  apple- 
picking  Jobs  during  a  short  season.  The 
net  income  from  low -paying  work  at 
home  probably  would  exceed  that  net  in- 
come from  an  away-fr(Mn-home  apple- 
picking  job. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  note  the  foUowing 
recent  news  story  from  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette,  which  probably  is  in 
part  an  action  taken  as  a  consequence 
of  this  year's  experience. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Recoro  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Charietton  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 
Sept.  IB.  1961) 

MlGEATOIT   IiABom  Ukit  Ib   Namkd 

Governor  Barron  has  reconstituted  the 
State  Interdepartmental  committee  on  mi- 
gratory labor. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  committee  la  to 
coordinate  acUvltles  of  State  agencies  which 
relate  to  the  approximately  1.000  migrants 
who  work  In  West  Virginia  each  year,  chiefly 
In  the  fruit  orchards  of  the  eastern  pan- 
handle. 

Barron  named  these  State  oflBclals  to  the 
committee: 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  John  T. 
Johnson.  State  School  Superintendent  Bex  M. 
Smith.  Director  of  Employment  Seciirlty 
Clement  B.  Bassett.  Health  Director  N.  H. 
Dyer.  Commissioner  of  Labor  Lawrence 
Barker,  State  Police  Supt.  WUllam  E.  Burch- 
ett.  Commissioner  of  Welfare  W.  Bernard 
Smith,  and  Workmen's  Compensation  Com- 
missioner Cletus  B.  Hanley. 

Barron  appointctl  John  Crawford  of  the 
department  of  emplojmQent  security  to  be 
secretary  for  the  committee. 


At  a  recent  meeting,  the  committee 
namefl  Bassett  as  chairman  and  Dyer  as 
vice  chairman. 

The  group  discussed  a  proposed  tour  next 
month  of  the  eastern  panhandle  to  observe 
conditions  under  which  the  migrants  live 
and  work. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  foUowing 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

BKForr  OK  Tkackino  Faciutt  Ststsms  at 
Waixops  Station,   Wallops  Island,  Va. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C..  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  tracking  facility  systems  at  Wallops  Sta- 
tion, Wallops  Island,  Va.,  in  the  amount  of 
tl.910.000.  for  the  fiscal  year  1961.  and  $4,- 
845.000,  for  the  fiscal  year  1962;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

CcsTincATioN  or  Adequate  Son.  Suxvet  and 
Land  Classiftcation,  Slt  Pakk  Vmt, 
Cemteal   Vallet   PeojBctt,   Calitoenia 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  an 
adequate  soU  survey  and  land  classification 
has  been  made  of  the  lands  to  be  served  by 
the  Sly  Park  unit.  Central  Valley  project. 
California  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Bepoet  on  Tobt  Claims  Paid  bt  Veteeans' 
Aomin  ISTEATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration.  Washington,  DC.,  trans- 
mitting, pvirsuant  to  law.  a  rceport  on  tort 
claims  paid  by  that  Administration,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KERB,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

HH.  8921.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  an- 
nual audit  of  bridge  commissions  and  au- 
thorities created  by  act  of  Congress,  for  the 
filling  of  vacancies  In  the  membership 
thereof,  and  for  other  pvirposes  (Rept.  No. 
1113). 


BILLS     AND    JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (by  request) : 
S.3621.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Isabel 
Loretta    Allen;    and 

S  2622.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchellna 

Lannl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YABBOROUGH: 

8.  2623.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Louise 

Sheridan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.    PULBRIOHT: 

8. 2621.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  stipply  of 

available  Investment  capital  for  the  financing 

of  sales  and  rental  housing  by  extending  to 

certain  corporate  obligations  FHA  Insurance 

benefits  similar  to  those  available  for  mort- 


gages;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  2626.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Hospital  Sur- 
vey and  Construction  Act  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  any  respect  whatsoever  on 
accoimt  of  race,  creed,  or  color  In  hospital 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  PBOXMIBE: 
S.  2626.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of  Marcelo 
Pelnado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PONG: 
S  2627.    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  approval 
of  a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  be  made  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1959,  by  the 
Hawaii  Housing  Authority  to  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu;  to  the  Committee  on 
Goveriunent  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DIBB:SEN: 
S.  2628.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Beardstown  flood  control  project  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  to   the  Sid  Simpson -Beardstown 
flood  control  project;  and 

S.  2629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  Increase  the 
authorization  Ir.  such  act  with  respect  to 
Sinnissippl  La>.e,  lUlnols;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  {tot  himself  and 
Mr.  Douglas)  : 
S.  2630.  A  bill  to  establish  a  lending  pn>- 
gram  to  flnance  the  processing  and  distri- 
bution of  agricultural  commodities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphret  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading  ) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ervin.  Mr.  CiTRTis,  Mr.  Holland,  and 
Mr.  MuNOT) : 
S.2631.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  strikes  by  em- 
ployees employed  in  certain  strategic  defense 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClzllan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEPAUVEB   (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoDD,   Mr.   KxTCKEL,   Mr.   Randolph, 
Mr.    Saltonstall,   and    Mr.   Spask- 
man)  : 
S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DiEKSEN)  : 
S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint    resolution    fixing    the 
beginning  of  the  second  regular  session  of 
the  87th  Congress;  considered  and  passed. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  I^nsfield  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  joint  rescHution. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

TRAVEL  BY  LEGISLATIVE  AND  GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES  ON  UJ3. 
AIR  FLAG  CARRIERS 

Mr  MAGNCrsON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Engle)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  53) ;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

Whereas  Congress  has  by  statute  directed 
the  preferential  use  of  United  States-flag 
merchant  vessels  in  connection  with  all 
travel  by  Government  employees;  and 

Whereas  as  a  matter  of  general  policy  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  has  for 
many  years  urged  the  preferential  use  of 
United  States-air  flag  carriers  by  govern- 
mental employees  and  United  States  govern- 
mental departments  and  agencies  have 
ad.:^ted  regulations  accordingly;   and 

Whereas  the  development  and  preservation 
of  a  sound  and  strong  United  States  Civil 
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Air  Fleet  Is  moat  vital  to  the  national  wel- 
fare and  interest  and  Its  strength  and  pres- 
tige constantly  maintained  and  preserved: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  where  travel  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  legislative  and  Government  em- 
ployees that  said  travel  be  performed  by 
them  on  United  States-air  nag  carriers,  on 
space  available  basis. 


RESOLUTION 
PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  STUDY   ENTITLED    'THE   UNIT- 
ED STATES  SENATE.  1787-1801" 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  220)  authorizing  the  print- 
ing as  a  Senate  document  of  the  study 
entitled  "The  United  States  Senate, 
1787-1801,"  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

POOD  AND  FIBER  DEVELOPMENT 

LOAN  ACT 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Pood  and  Fiber  Development  Act" 
which  would  provide  for  the  making  of 
long-term  loans  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  food  and  fiber  development  co- 
operatives engaged  in  integrated  opera- 
tions from  the  initial  source  of  supply 
to  ultimate  consumption. 

This  bill  is  offered  as  a  possible  ap- 
proach to  the  vexing  and  very  real  prob- 
lem of  rising  food  prices  to  consimiers 
coupled  with  declining  income  to  agri- 
cultural producers.  It  would  encourage 
the  formation  of  integrated  food  and 
fiber  cooperatives  made  up  of  both 
farmers  and  consumers.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  such  ventvu-es  will  have  a 
healthy  and  stimulating  effect  on  the 
food  industry  in  our  country,  encourage 
competition,  offer  a  yardstick  to  compare 
pricing,  and  result  in  lower  prices  paid 
by  consumers  and  a  more  equitable  por- 
tion of  the  food  dollar  going  to  America's 
fanners. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  loans  to  food  and 
fiber  development  cooperatives  in  the 
United  States  for  financing,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  storage,  processing,  fabri- 
cation, packaging,  transportation,  mar- 
keting, and  distribution  of  agricultui-al 
commodities. 

Such  loans  shall  be  for  a  maximum 
term  of  40  years  at  a  rate  of  interest 
equal  to  the  current  average  yield  on 
all  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  plus  one-half  of  1 
percent  per  annum  to  cover  adminis- 
trative cost.  Funds  for  this  program  are 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  Congress  in 
an  amount  not  in  excess  of  $250  millioa 

AlOmiCA'S    DEMANDS   ON    AGRICTTLTUIIK 

Throughout  our  history  the  American 
people  have  demanded  that  not  only 
should  the  Nations  farmers  produce  an 


abundance  of  food  and  fiber  to  enable 
our  economy  to  industrialize,  but  they 
should  also  insure  the  Nation  with  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world. 
Translated  in  more  specific  terms,  this 
has  meant  that  the  American  farmers 
have  had  to  increase  continually  their 
productive  capacity  through  research 
and  substantially  increased  capital  in- 
vestments to  provide  not  only  enough 
food  and  fiber  for  a  growing  population, 
but  also  create  a  multitude  of  new  varie- 
ties of  commodities  for  consumer  and 
industrial  consumption  year  in  and  year 
out. 

No  doubt  we  have  more  people  to  feed 
every  year,  but  agriculture  has  more  than 
met  this  challenge.  Pood  production 
has  increased  more  than  enough  to  take 
care  of  both  our  increased  population 
and  the  consumers  desire  to  consume 
better  grades  of  commodities. 

Consumers  are  getting  more  of  the 
foods  they  want.  Compared  with  the 
1935-39  period,  current  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  citrus  fruits  has  increased 
by  more  than  40  percent;  meat  con- 
sumption by  more  than  20  percent ;  milk 
consumption  by  more  than  14  percent; 
egg  consumption  by  more  than  22  per- 
cent; and  vegetable  consumption  by 
more  than  1 1  percent. 

But  not  only  have  the  American  con- 
sumers demanded  more,  they  have  de- 
manded higher  quality  than  ever  before, 
in  more  convenient  forms  and  available 
in  fresh  forms  throughout  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  No  one  can  argue  that  the 
American  farmer  has  not  met  this 
demand  too. 

In  terms  of  costs  the  American  con- 
sumers are  spending  less  of  their  income 
for  more  and  better  food  than  they  did 
prior  to  World  War  II.  In  the  1935-39 
period  food  expenditures  accounted  for 
about  23  percent  of  consumer  income, 
whereas  currently  food  expenditures  ac- 
count for  substantially  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  their  income. 

The  American  urban  worker  enjoys 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world  due  in  large  part  to  the  abun- 
dance of  our  agricultural  production  and 
the  relatively  low  prices  he  has  to  pay 
for  food  and  fiber  commodities.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  period  1935-39.  the  food 
purchasing  power  of  an  hour's  factory 
labor  would  buy :  only  7  loaves  of  bread — 
now  more  than  10  loaves;  only  2 ''2 
pounds  of  chuck  roast — now  more  than 
3  pounds;  only  2  dozen  eggs — now  more 
than  3  dozen;  only  5  quarts  of  milk — 
now  more  than  8  quarts;  only  2  dozen 
oranges — now  more  than  2' 2  dozen; 
only  8  cans  of  tomatoes — now  more  than 
11 1^2  cans. 

To  meet  this  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand and  relatively  lower  and  lower 
cost,  the  American  economy  and  farmers 
have  had  to  invest  large  sums  of  money 
in  research  and  capital  equipment.  The 
results  have  been  phenomenal.  For  ex- 
ample, using  the  post-World  War  1  pe- 
riod as  a  base,  crop  production  per  acre 
has  increased  more  than  50  percent;  out- 
put per  animal — breeding  unit — has 
increased  more  than  75  percent;  and 
output  per  man-hour  of  labor  in  agricul- 
ture has  increased  upward  of  300 
percent. 


Through   the   use   of    modern    tech- 
nology in  agriculture,  through  the  will- 
ingness   of    the    American    farmer    to 
accept  the  challenge,  a  better  living  has 
been  provided  for  all  Americans.     No 
more  startling  evidence  of  this  use  of 
technology  can  be  presented   than   by 
pointing  out  that  in   1850.  one  farm- 
worker produced  fai-m  products  for  only 
4  people  using  only  a  minimum  of  capi- 
tal equipment  mainly   in  the  form  of 
animal  power,  whereas,  today,  one  farm- 
worker produces  all  the  farm  products 
required  for  nearly  25  people  using  thou- 
sands of  dollars  wortli  of  capital  equip- 
ment.    It   is   this  simple   fact — simple 
but  all  important— that  has  allowed  our 
economy    to    release    labor    and    other 
resources  to  industrial  activities.     It  is 
this  simple  fact  which  has  provided  the 
means  whereby  our  economy  has  been 
transformed  from  an  agricultural  to  an 
industrial  one  maintaining  the  highest 
standards  of  living  in  the  world. 

The  demands  on  our  agricultural 
economy  will  continue  to  increase.  We 
have  asked  agriculture  to  be  prepared 
to  provide  food  and  fiber  by  1975  to  take 
care  of  an  estimated  230  million  people, 
translated  in  more  basic  terms — terms 
the  farmer  and  consumer  can  under- 
stand—this means  that  by  1975  agricul- 
ture must  be  prepared  to  supply  a 
65-percent  increase  in  red  meats;  a  60- 
percent  increase  in  fruits  and  vegetables; 
a  40-percent  increase  in  milk;  and  a  30- 
percent  increase  in  eggs. 

This  increased  demand  will  be  met  if 
the  past  is  any  indication  of  the  future. 
But  it  can  only  be  met  by  increasing  the 
knowledge,    technical    know-how,    and 
capital  investment  in  our  agricultural 
industry.    To  point  up  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem,  if  we  assume  that  yields  in 
1975  were  the  same  as  in  1956,  we  would 
need  200  million  more  acres  of  cropland 
than  we  now  have.     But  we  will  not 
need  these  increased  acres,  even  assum- 
ing they  were  available,  due  to  the  con- 
tinued research   and   increased   capital 
inputs  in  agriculture  which  will  provide 
the  rising  productivity  needed  on  farms. 
No  one  should  deprecate  the  huge  task 
that  lies  ahead  for  American  agriculture, 
nor  should  anyone  be  overly  confident 
that  we  merely  need  to  sit  back  and  relax 
and  all  these  things  will  come  to  pass. 
A  big  task  lies  ahead  in  production  for 
the  producer  of  food  and  fiber  who  has 
to  provide  the  kinds  and  quantities  of 
products  consumers  and  industrial  users 
want  in  order  to  provide  for  an  ever-In- 
creasing  consumption.     In  addition,  a 
big  task  lies  ahead  in  marketing  to  pro- 
vide the  structure  between  primary  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  and  its  ultimate 
consumption.     This  involves  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  marketing  process,  from 
assembling,  transporting,  storing,  proc- 
essing, wholesaling,  and  retailing.    Nor 
can  this  phase  of  the  process  be  assumed 
into  being  either.    Study,  research,  and 
vast  amoimts  of  capital  investment  must 
be  found  in  order  to  continue  to  distrib- 
ute high  quality  foods  to  more  and  more 
consumers.    Nor  can  this  process  be  as- 
sumed into  being  either.    In  the  process 
we  must  continue  to  strive  to  distribute 
this  vast  amount  of  goods  at  the  lowest 
possible    cost    without     reducing     the 
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farmer's   inoomit   below    his    Just    and 
reasonable  share. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  will  not  meet  the  future  de- 
mands of  our  Nation.  The  question  Is: 
Can  we  In  the  future  provide  the  Ameri- 
can family  fannex  with  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  and  a  Just  reward  for  his 
labor  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
the  American  consumer  with  an  abun- 
dance of  agricultural  food  and  fiber  at 
the  lowest  possible  costs? 

In  1950.  farmers'  realized  net  Income, 
including  Government  payments, 
amounted  to  $13.2  billion.  This  com- 
pared, in  1950,  to  a  total  of  some  $40 
billion  which  consumers  spent  for  food 
for  home  consumption.  By  1959.  realized 
net  farm  Income  had  decreased  to  $11.3 
billion  for  producing  about  24  percent 
more  food — than  In  1950— that  cost  con- 
sumers for  home  consumption  some  $59 
billion.  In  other  words,  consimiers  paid 
$19  billion  more  and  farmers  received 
about  $2  billion  less  for  all  the  food  and 
fiber,  plus  24  percent  more  than  was 
produced  In  1950. 

But  what  about  subsidies  to  farmers? 
Do  not  these  subsidies  give  the  farmers 
an  advantage  over  nonfarm  people? 
Unfortunately,  more  heat  than  light  has 
been  thrown  on  this  subject.  There  is 
more  misunderstanding  than  under- 
standing of  this  phase  of  agriculture 
than  on  any  other.  Misunderstanding 
has  been  spread  on  this  subject  not  only 
by  urban -oriented  people  and  publica- 
tions, but  even  by  agricultural  spokes- 
men and  publication  media  which  pre- 
sumably represent  the  rural  viewpoint. 

Some  people  argue,  with  a  great  deal 
of  strength  of  their  side.  Including  some 
urban  Members  of  the  UJS.  Congress, 
that  agriculture  and  its  people  have  as 
much  right  as  urban  workers  to  a  decent 
standard  of  living  reflected  in  adequate 
levels  of  real  Income.  Agriculture  has 
as  much  right  to  demand  a  living  wage 
SIS  industrial  workers  have  to  a  minimum 
wage,  workmen's  compensation,  unem- 
ployment insurance,  and  social  security. 

Unfortunately,  however,  most  of  the 
above  type  programs  which  almost 
everyone  accepts  now  as  a  right  of  the 
urban  worker,  are  not  available  to  those 
who  earn  their  living  in  agricultural 
enterprises.  When  the  crop  falls  there 
is  no  unemployment  compensation  to 
fill  the  gap.  When  a  farmer  Injures 
himself  on  the  farm  there  Is  no  work- 
men's compensation  to  tide  him  over 
until  he  can  work  again.  The  farmer 
has  no  minimum  wage.  He  now  receives 
only  three-fourths  of  the  minimum  wage 
which  Is  provided  for  covered  workers 
under  minimum  wage  law. 

Certainly  it  Is  true  that  the  Federal 
Government  programs  which  relate  to 
food  and  agriculture  make  use  of,  and 
tie  up  substantlaJ  sums  of  money.  Let  us 
use,  for  example,  the  fiscal  year  1959 
figures,  which  as  the  record  shows,  tied 
up  more  Federal  money  than  In  any 
other  year — a  record  $6.5  billion. 

How  was  this  money  used?  First, 
direct  payments  for  soil-bank  partici- 
pation, product  subsidies,  and  soil  con- 
servation practices  amounted  to  around 
$1  billion.  These  funds  found  their  way 
directly  Into  the  pockets  of  farmers. 


Also,  of  this  total  amount  in  the  Fed- 
eral agricultural  budget  was  some  $3 
billion  which  represents  expenditures  for 
commodity  price  support  programs. 
This  money  was  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  in  return  it  received 
grain  and  other  commodities  which  it 
sells.  On  this  Investment,  the  Govern- 
ment is  recovering  about  two-thirds  of 
its  cost.  During  World  War  n,  the 
Goverrmient  actually  made  a  small  profit 
on  this  investment. 

Also  Included  In  the  total  $6.5  billion 
budget  Is  about  $3  billion  which  covers 
such  items  as  investments  in  the  rural 
electrification  and  telephone  program 
which  Is  paid  back  to  the  Government 
with  Interest;  It  Includes  funds  to  sell 
products  abroad  and  subsidize  sales  by 
private  trades  and  funds  to  aid  our  for- 
eign policy  under  the  Public  Law  480 
program.  Further,  agriculture  budget 
funds  are  used  for  such  things  as  the 
school  lunch  program,  free  commodities 
to  institutions  at  home  and  abroad,  long- 
range  programs  In  research,  meat  in- 
spection, p>est  control,  education  and 
market  development,  and  management 
of  parks  and  forest  resources. 

THE    PSOBLIM    IN    A    WOU> 

Unfortunately,  too  many  people  have 
the  misconception  that  their  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  continued  to  rise  because  of  the 
various  farm  programs.  As  pointed  out 
previously,  this  is  not  the  case.  In  the 
last  8  years,  farm  prices  have  dropped 
about  17  percent,  whereas,  retail  food 
prices  have  gone  up  about  6  percent. 

Farmers  argue  in  large  part  that  the 
greatest  single  contributor  to  the  stabi- 
lization of  the  cost-of-living  Index  has 
been  low  farm  prices.  They  argue  that 
while  the  prices  of  food  and  fiber  prod- 
ucts have  dropped  steadily  in  recent 
years,  nearly  all  other  costs  have  risen. 

But  all  these  argtunents  do  not  mean 
that  farmers  and  farm  leaders  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  entire  farm 
program  as  we  know  It  needs  ovei.haul- 
Ing.  They  are  the  first  to  admit  it.  But 
they  do  argue  that  any  program  pro- 
posed, among  other  things,  must  seek  to 
assure  that  the  return  to  the  farmer  for 
his  labor  and  investment  must  be  a  Just 
and  reasonable  return — not  one  which 
discriminates  against  him  in  favor  of 
other  groups. 

AN    UCPOXTANT    CONSIDXBATION    IN    THX    XETAIL 

COST  or  rooD 

Consumers  of  farm  commodities  are 
rightfully  concerned  with  their  rising 
food  bills.  If  the  farmer  does  not  get 
the  increase,  they  ask,  then  who  does? 
In  1959,  civilian  expenditures  for  farm 
foods  amounted  to  $58.2  billion,  an  In- 
crease of  $18.8  billion  over  their  expendi- 
tures In  1947.  Part  of  this  Increase  was 
due  to  Increased  consumption,  part  due 
to  Increased  cost.  No  one  can  criticize 
the  increased  costs  involved  in  increas- 
ing the  constunption  of  food,  but  Is  there 
not  Justified  criticism  when  the  costs  of 
the  same  amount  of  consiunption  in- 
creases? 

While  civilian  expenditures  for  farm 
foods  increased  between  1947  and  1959 
by  $18.8  billion,  an  Increase  of  48  per- 
cent, the  farm  value  of  these  same  c(Hn- 
moditles  increased  from  $18.7  billion  to 


$19.8  billion,  or  an  increase  of  only  5.9 
p>ercent.  Phrased  somewhat  differently. 
ttae  farm  value  of  civilian  expenditiires 
for  farm  foods  amovmted  to  47.7  percent 
In  1947.  whereas.  In  1959  It  amounted  to 
only  34.0  percent. 

The  difference  Is  accovmted  for  by  the 
fact  that  over  the  years  consumers  have 
demanded  that  their  farm  commodities 
be  processed  to  a  higher  and  higher  de- 
gree, and  to  the  fact  that  costs  of  proc- 
essing, transportation,  and  other  factors 
which  are  involved  in  fabricating  agri- 
cultural commodities  from  the  time  they 
leave  the  farm  until  they  end  up  in  the 
home  have  all  increased  substantially. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in 
1950.  the  farm  food  market  basket,  the 
retail  cost  of  average  quantities  of  farm 
foods  purchased  per  urban  wage  earner. 
was  $940,  of  which  the  farm  value  was 
$432.  The  farm  retail  spread  then  was 
$488.  or  in  other  words,  the  farmer's 
share  of  the  farm  food  market  basket 
was  50  percent.  By  1960.  the  retail  cost 
of  the  farm  food  market  basket  was 
$1,052.  the  farm  value  only  $408;  there- 
fore, the  farm-retail  spread  was  $644.  or 
the  farmer's  share  only  39  percent. 

Certainly,  farmers  produce  the  bulk 
of  the  Nation's  food  supply,  but  numer- 
ous other  people  are  engaged  in  the 
transportation,  processing,  packaging, 
wholesaling,  and  retailing  services  that 
are  necessary,  by  consimier  demand,  to 
make  food  available  to  consumers. 

All  of  these  services  cost  money,  and 
over  the  years  the  costs  of  the  same  serv- 
ices have  been  increasing,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  absolute  increase  in  the  number 
of  services  that  consumers  have  de- 
manded. These  facts  have  long  been  of 
concern  to  farmers,  especially  when 
their  share  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar, 
as  pointed  out  above,  has  been  declining 
and  when  consumers  at  the  same  time 
have  been  complaining  about  the  high 
cost  of  food. 

A  listing  of  the  farmer's  share  of  the 
retail  prices  of  some  of  the  major  food 
items  Is  revealing: 

In  1960,  the  retail  price  of  beef,  U.S. 
Choice  grade,  was  80.7  cents,  and  the 
farmer's  share  was  60  percent. 

For  chickens  in  1960.  the  farmer's 
share  of  the  retail  price  was  55  percent. 

For  eggs,  the  fanner's  share  was  67 
percent 

For  milk,  the  farmer's  share  was  43 
percent. 

For  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
farmer's  share  was  37  percent  in  1960. 

For  processed  fruits  and  vegetables, 
the  farmer's  share  was  21  percent. 

For  bread,  the  average  retail  price  in 
1960  was  20.3  cents  per  loaf.  Of  this 
amount,  the  farmer  received  2.3  cents 
for  his  wheat.  In  other  words,  the 
farmer  could  give  away  his  wheat,  and 
the  cost  of  bread  would  be  decreased  by 
only  10  percent.  Or,  conversely,  if  the 
price  of  bread  were  to  Increase  by  2  cents 
a  loaf,  and  all  of  the  Increase  were  to 
go  to  the  farmer.  It  would  approximately 
double  his  Income. 

The  effect  of  demanding  more  and 
more  services  and  higher  and  higher 
levels  of  processing  of  food  and  fiber 
can  be  simuned  up  this  way:  the  mar- 
keting bill  for  1060  for  food  was  almost 
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$20  billion  higher  than'  it  was  in  the 
period  1947-49.  This  total  amount  was 
divided  as  follows:  one-third  went  to 
farmers  and  two-thirds  to  the  marketing 
system. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  character- 
istic for  the  total  marketing  bill  to  in- 
crease while  prices  farmers  received  for 
food  products  decline.    These  increases 
have  resulted  from  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  increases  in  the  volume  of 
products  marketed  and  in  the  market- 
ing charges  per  unit  of  product  sold. 
All    major    items,    such    as    corporate 
profits,  labor  costs,  and  transportation 
costs,  have  increased   in  recent  years. 
For  example,  the  total  bill  for  marketing 
farm  food   products  rose  only   slightly 
from  1959  to  1960— from  $58.7  billion  to 
$60  billion.    However,  the  cost  of  labor 
and  other  costs  per  unit  of  product  mar- 
keted were  more  than  30  percent  higher 
in   1959   than  in   1947-49.    Also,   since 
1947-49.   transportation  costs  for  mar- 
keting food  products  have  about  doubled, 
and  corporate  profits  have  risen  about  50 
percent. 

But  a  word  of  caution  is  in  order.  Dis- 
tributing the  consumer's  food  dollar  to 
the  factor  shares  received  by  fanners  and 
middlemen  seems  to  suggest  that  farm- 
ers, processors,  food  transporters,  and 
retailers  are  all  competing  for  a  share  of 
a  fixed  consumer  dollar  expenditure.  Al- 
though in  many  instances  this  may  be  the 
case,  it  is  not  always  true.  Consumers, 
for  whatever  reason,  are  often  willing  to 
pay  more  for  food  when  it  involves  some 
higher  order  of  processing.  Therefore, 
it  need  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  re- 
duction in  the  farmer's  percentage  of  the 
consumer's  food  expenditures  necessarily 
means  a  decline  in  farm  prices  or  in- 
come. The  opposite  can  be  true. 
Namely,  added  processing  of  a  farm  com- 
modity may  increase  consumer  demand 
for  a  given  farm  product. 

A  STUDT  IN  CONFLICT 

As  noted  farmers  are  typically  critical 
of  food  marketing  margins  especially 
when  farm  prices  and  income  are  falling. 
The  middleman,  processors,  and  ultimate 
retail  distributors  are  quick  to  argue  that 
their  margins  are  fully  justified,  and  in 
many  instances  too  low.  Consumers 
characteristically  argue  that  marketing 
margins  are  too  high. 

As  an  economic  matter,  it  must  be 
argued,  assuming  an  effective  demand 
for  the  specific  marketing  function  in 
question,  that  marketing  margins  are 
too  high  only  if  the  same  or  a  better  job 
could  be  done  for  less  cost,  or  if  a  better 
job  could  be  done  for  the  same  cost. 

Many  people  argue  that,  put  on  this 
basis,  marketing  costs  and  margins  are 
too  high  due  to  monopolistic  practices, 
administered  prices,  inefflciency.  and  so 
forth.  Much  time  and  study  have  been 
devoted  to  the  problem  by  congressional 
committees,  such  as  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
the  Anti-Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committe'^.  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  many  private  or- 
ganizations. 

Assiuning  the  validity  of  the  charge, 
that  margins  are  too  high  due  to  mo- 
nopolistic practices  of  one  type  or  an- 


other, due  to  inefflciency,  and  so  forth, 
one  possible  remedial  or  ameliorative 
solution  might  be  to  explore  ideas  and 
practical  measures  to  increase  competi- 
tion in  the  food  processing  and  distri- 
bution fields.  Such  measures  could  take 
the  form  of  more  cooperative  partici- 
pation in  these  areas,  greater  scrutiny 
and  action  by  regulatory  bodies,  more 
direct  marketing  on  the  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural producers,  and  or  direct  par- 
ticipation in  food  retailing  by  consumer 
groups. 

Charges  of  excessive  margins  or  in- 
efficiencies which  lead  to  high  costs  are 
hard  to  prove  without  having  standards 
or  yardsticks  against  which  performance 
can  be  measured.  Arbitrary  stand- 
ards— arbitrary  in  the  sense  that  the 
standards  chosen  or  their  magnitudes — 
are  unacceptable  in  that  the  assump- 
tions dictate  the  conclusions. 

What  is  needed  are  actual  operating 
processing  and  distribution  facilities 
organized  and  run  by  farmers  and  con- 
sumers so  that  by  their  own  experience 
evidence  can  be  amassed  to  judge  the 
efficiencies  of  all  enterprises  performing 
processing  and  distribution  functions, 
and  by  their  competitive  nature  force 
marketing  margins,  assuming  they  are 
excessive,  down  to  the  point  where  they 
represent  the  retui-n  justifiably  due  to 
busmess  operating  under  competitive 
conditions. 


VERTICAL     INTEGRATION     AND     ITS     ETTECTS     ON 
AGRICULTtTR.\L    PRODUCERS 

Vertical  integration,  defined  as  "the 
linking  of  successive  business  functions 
or  operations  through  ownership  or  con- 
tractual arrangements."  has  been  pro- 
ceeding at  an  increasingly  rapid  pace 
within  the  food  and  fiber  industry.     It 
has    evidenced    itself    by   a   sometimes 
gradual  and  often  rapid  dispersion  of 
function  from  the  farm  to  off-farm  busi- 
ness.    It    has    affected    agriculture    on 
both  sides — in  terms  of  farm  supply  and 
equipment  purchases  and  in  terms  of 
sale  of  products.    So  phenomenal  has 
been   this   process    that   currently   the 
farmer  is  left  only  the  function  of  pro- 
viding crops  and  livestock  for  market. 
Several  types  of  enterprises  and  legal 
devices  have  been  developed  and  used 
which  have  resulted  in  increasing  the 
pace  of   o£[-farm   vertical   integration. 
As  a  countervailing  force,  several  other 
types  of  activity  have  been  developed  in 
an  attempt  to  counter  this  movement  by 
creating  vehicles  to  preserve  farm  func- 
tions through  establishment  of  "links" 
between   on-farm   and   off-farm    func- 
tions. 

Of  the  several  types  of  "countervail- 
ing" vehicles  in  evidence  is  the  farmer 
cooperative — perhaps  the  oldest  type  of 
on-f arm-off-farm  link.  Today,  some  25 
percent  of  all  farm  supplies  and  farm 
products  are  handled  cooperatively. 
However,  when  compared  to  the  total  of 
all  off-farm  operations  included  within 
the  "agribusiness"  sector  of  the  economy, 
farmer  cooperatives  account  for  probably 
only  5  percent  of  this  aggregate. 

A  second  type  'countervailing"  de- 
velopment has  been  the  business- farmer 
contracts.  Such  arrangements  have 
been  characteristic  in  the  canning  in- 


dustry, where  farmers  enter  into  con- 
tract to  supply  a  certain  quantity  and 
grade  of  commodity  to  the  canner.  This 
type  of  arrangement  has  also  been  prev- 
alent in  the  seed  industry,  and  more  re- 
cently has  become  characteristic  of  the 
turkey  and  chicken  industry.  Currently, 
more  than  90  percent  of  all  broilers  are 
grown  on  this  type  contractual  basis. 
A  discernible  move  is  now  in  progress 
under  this  type  of  arrangement  in  the 
egg  production  business,  hog  growing, 
and  cattle  feeding. 

However,  in  terms  of  volume  and 
scope,  the  business-farmer  contract  ar- 
rangement probably  accounts  for  no 
more  of  the  total  "agribusiness"  than 
does  the  farmer  cooperative  arrange- 
ment. 

Other  types  of  "countervailing'  de- 
velopment within  agriculture  include 
large-scale  farms,  business-operated 
farms,  and  joint  farmer-business  ven- 
tures which  in  certain  commodities, 
namely  fruits  and  vegetables,  have 
loomed  quite  large.  Joint  farmer-busi- 
ness ventures  have  gained  ground  pri- 
marily in  the  cotton,  livestock,  dairy,  and 
soybean  industries. 

It  is  evident  that  the  "countervailing" 
attempts  to  tie  on-farm  and  off-farm 
activities  are  relatively  insignificant 
when  compared  to  the  degree  of  vertical 
integration  that  has  taken  place  in  off- 
farm  integration.  This  particularly  has 
been  true  of  development  of  chainstore 
merchandising  in  the  food  field  where  In- 
tegration has  been  in  two  directions: 
one.  vertically  to  combine  the  functions 
of  wholesaling,  warehousing,  financing, 
transportation,  and  actual  farm  com- 
modity production:  and  two.  horizon- 
tally to  include  multiple-unit  operations. 
Also,  the  processors  have  been  expanding 
both  horizontally  as  well  as  vertically 
to  encompass  a  number  of  commodities 
and  functions. 

The  main  question  concerning  farm- 
ers and  agriculture  is  what  the  effect  of 
this  trend  toward  monopolization  has 
been  and  will  be  in  the  future.    There 
is    no    evidence    that    this    trend    has 
abated.    Rather,  the  evidence  all  points 
to   its  continuation   at   an   accelerated 
pace.     In  a  generalized  sense,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  large  integrated  firm 
possesses  certain  market  and  bargaining 
advantages.      Not    only    do    these    ad- 
vantages go  to  the  retail  side  since  these 
large   integrated   firms  possess   advan- 
tages in  terms  of  market  development 
in  terms  of  quality  control,  product  de- 
velopment, and  market  promotion  and 
position,  which  has  serious  meaning  as 
such   control   may   effect   retail    prices 
but.  also,  such  firms  amass  unto  them- 
selves as  a  product  of  their  integration 
activities  a  much  stronger  bargaining 
position  with  respect  to  basic  food  and 
fiber    procurement.      This     bargaining 
position  constituted  a  weapon,  an  eco- 
nomic force  or  device,  which  could  be 
used  to  seriously  weaken  the  farmer's 
relative    strength    in    the    bargaining 
process. 

Several  summary  case  studies  will  In- 
dicate the  degree  to  which  the  bargain- 
ing position  of  agriculture  has  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  vertical  integration 
of  off-farm  activities. 
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roOD  RETAIL  CHAINS  XNQAGXD  IN  MANT7TACTUK- 
INO,  PROCESSING,  AND  RETAILING THE  AGGRE- 
GATE   PICTURE 

In  1958,  some  63  chains  of  food  re- 
tailers and  voluntary  cooperative  food 
wholesalers  were  engaged  in  food  manu- 
facturing operations.  These  manufac- 
turing and  processing  operations  in- 
cluded the  production  of  bread,  coffee, 
dairy  products,  margarine,  macaroni 
products,  canning,  preserving,  freezing, 
meatpacking,  poultry,  dressing,  and  tha 
processing  of  confectionery  and  related 
products.  These  commodities  span  the 
whole  breadth  of  basic  food  commodi- 
ties purchased  by  consumers. 

The  total  shipments  of  specified  food 
products  by  chain-owned  manufactur- 
ing establishments  In  1958  amounted  to 
$1.3  billion.  Bread  was  one  of  the  most 
important  items  Involved.  It  accounted 
for  $368  million  of  that  total,  dairy 
products  accounted  for  $209  million,  and 
meat  and  poultry  products  $236  million. 

TTie  effect  of  this  continuing  concen- 
tration and  vertical  integration  has  been 
to  seriously  reduce  the  niunber  of  firms 
engaged  in  the  buying  of  agricultural 
commodities  with  whom  the  many 
thousands  of  firms  engaged  in  produc- 
tion, manufacturing,  and  processing  of 
food  commodities  must  bargain. 

All  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
pace  of  vertical  integration  in  all  major 
agricultural  commodity  areas  is  proceed- 
ing at  an  increasing  rate.  Although  in 
some  minor  instances,  farmers  them- 
selves control  the  machinery  by  which 
this  integration  has  been  effected,  it  ap- 
pears clear  that  they  control  only  a 
small  portion  when  compared  to  the 
control  exhibited  by  processors,  and 
food -chain  retailers. 

Evidence  exists  which  indicates  that 
fanners  in  general  have  been  hurt,  in 
terms  of  income,  in  those  instances 
where  integration  has  taken  place  and  is 
controlled  by  "outside  interests."  From 
the  consimier  viewpoint,  this  theoreti- 
cally could  be  condoned,  if  the  effect  evi- 
denced itself  in  the  form  of  lower  con- 
sumer food  prices.  But  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case.  Rather,  whatever 
cost  reductions  experienced  at  the  farm- 
er's expense  have  been  retained  by  the 
processors  and/or  retail  food  chains  and 
not  passed  on  to  the  consumers  either 
in  the  form  of  more  services  or  better 
products,  or  the  same  products  and  serv- 
ices at  reduced  costs. 

CONCSMTRATION  ON  THE  rOOD  DISTRIBimON 
UTDUSTRT  AND  ITS  ETTECT  UPON  CON- 
SUMERS 

A  recent  study  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  indicates  that  from  1948 
through  1958  the  chain  grocery  stores 
increased  their  sales  by  118  percent, 
compared  with  a  gain  of  60  p>ercent  for 
all  other  grocery  stores  and  53  percent 
for  all  nonchain  grocery  stores  and  spe- 
cialty food  stores  combined.  During 
the  same  period,  the  chain  grocery  stores 
increased  their  share  of  total  national 
food  sales  from  29  to  38  percent  and  of 
total  grocery  store  sales  from  35  to  43 
percent. 

This  report  further  revealed  that 
stores  selling  over  $300,000  a  year  ac- 
counted for  38  percent  of  grocery  store 
sales  in  1948  and  approximately  70  per- 


cent in  1958.  During  the  same  period 
close  to  100.000  stores  with  sales  below 
$300,000  went  out  of  business. 

These  findings  lead  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Economics  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  conclude  that  if 
the  trend  toward  merger  and  consoli- 
dation continues  at  this  pace,  a  few 
colossal  chainstore  companies  will  con- 
trol the  great  bulk  of  the  retail  grocery 
business  of  the  country. 

When  the  degree  of  concenti-ation  in 
the  processing,  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation, and  distribution  of  the  food 
industry,  that  phase  characterized  by 
vertical  integration  as  discussed  above, 
is  added  to  the  concentration  that  exists 
on  the  retail  food  level,  it  appears  that 
the  major  element  within  the  entire 
food  and  fiber  complex,  the  farmer, 
chain  grocery  store  and  ultimate  con- 
sumer, that  can  and  does  exert  monopoly 
influence  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
two  elements  is  the  grocery  store  chain. 

Concentration  in  the  corporate  chain 
food  retail  Industry  Is  significant  at  the 
national  level  what  with  165  corporate 
chain  food  retailers  in  1958  accounting 
for  43  percent  of  all  grocery  store  sales. 
And  of  these  corporate  giants,  aggregate 
sales  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  of  33 
of  them  accounted  for  approxi- 
mate 90  ];}ercent  of  the  sales  of  all  chains 
with  11  or  more  xmits. 

The  significance  of  this  continued 
trend  toward  concentration  for  the  con- 
sumer is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  large 
food  retailer  with  tmlimited  resources 
can  continue  to  add  to  his  control  of 
the  market  by  Internal  growth  through 
expansion  of  sales  and  building  new 
stores  and  other  facilities;  can  buy  out 
competitors;  and.  can  effectively  destroy 
competition  through  the  use  of  the  prac- 
tice of  price  discrimination. 

In  1959  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers  published  the  results  of 
a  4-year  study  on  the  trend  toward  cen- 
tralized power  in  America's  food  distri- 
bution industry.  Among  its  findings 
were  the  following  significant  facts: 

Since  1955,  a  minlmima  of  2.657  locally 
operated  food  stores  have  been  elimi- 
nated by  merger  acquisitions. 

The  estimated  annual  sales  volume 
acquired  by  these  acquisitions  is  $2.8 
billion.  This  is  equal  to  current  total 
sales  of  grocery  stores  in  14  States. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  it  was  not 
old.  rundown,  and  inefficient  stores  that 
were  bought  out.  but  modern,  progressive 
multistore  operations. 

The  accelerated  trend  toward  mergers 
raises  serious  problems  for  farmers, 
growers,  processors,  and  manufacturers. 
These  groups  are  faced  with  growing 
power  concentrates  in  retail  food  dis- 
tribution which  places  them  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  in  marketing  their 
products. 

Significant  to  the  consumers,  the  study 
states  that,  as  concentration  grows  in 
major  markets,  retail  organizations  in 
control  will  be  able  to  select  by  legal 
means  the  prevailing  methods  of  com- 
petition. This  will  introduce  vast 
changes  in  the  form  competition  takes 
within  the  retail  food  industry. 

Finally,  the  study  states  that  our  free 
competitive  economy  Is  being  threatened 


by  too  much  concentration  in  retail  food 
distribution. 

OONCLUSION 

The  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  Indi- 
cate that  monopolization  of  the  food  re- 
tailing industry  is  proceeding  at  a  rapid 
pace.  No  case  has  yet  been  found  where 
private  monopolization  has  been  sought 
after  and  engaged  in  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ultimate  consimiing  public.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  evidence  that  concen- 
tration in  the  food  retailing  industry  has 
led  as  a  result  to  lower  food  prices. 

Granted,  in  particular  instances  and 
localities,  below-cost  pricing  for  tempo- 
rary periods  have  been  encountered. 
But  this  practice  has  been  engaged  in  for 
the  purp>ose  of  establishing  monopoly 
control  and  pricing,  and  not  to  benefit 
the  consumer  in  the  long  run. 

Although,  as  has  been  previously 
pointed  out.  consumer  food  prices  have 
risen  substantially  less  than  all  other 
major  items  of  purchase  in  recent  years, 
this  constitutes  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  food  prices  cannot  still  be  reduced. 

Competition  by  yardstick  example  is 
called  for.  Consumers,  through  their 
own  knowledge  and  experience,  must  de- 
termine for  themselves  what  the  lowest 
possible  costs  of  operations  and  ultimate 
retail  prices  for  food  commodities  can  be. 

A    PROPOSAL 

During  the  past  decade  the  farmer  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  balance  of  the  American  econ- 
omy while,  at  the  same  time,  the  con- 
siuning  public  has  complained  of  high 
food  prices. 

Legislative  proposals  to  raise  farm  in- 
come have  met  increasing  resistance 
and  as  a  declining  number  in  America, 
the  farmer  finds  himself  being  isolated. 
All  too  often,  agriculture  has  been 
thought  of  as  a  special  group  to  be  eco- 
nomically protected  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  public. 

This  problem  arises  because  proposals 
to  raise  farm  income  are  not  necessarily 
in  agreement  with  proposals  to  reduce 
the  price  of  the  goods  produced  by  the 
farmer.  Ways  must  be  found  to  raise 
farm  income  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide the  consumer  with  some  of  the 
benefits  of  the  farmer's  great  productive 
capacity. 

This  task  can  be  accomplished  if 
farmers  and  consumers  were  to  engage 
in  oijerations  which  would  integrate 
food  and  fiber  operations  from  the  ini- 
tial source  of  supply  to  the  ultimate 
consumption. 

Farmers  today  constitute  a  minority 
both  in  terms  of  legislative  and  economic 
power.  The  unorganized  consumer  in  a 
real  sense  also  constitutes  a  legislative 
and  economic  minority. 

The  main  hurdle  that  both  farm  and 
consumer  groups  face  in  undertaking 
ventures  to  raise  farm  income  and  hold 
or  reduce  consumer  prices  is  one  of  mo- 
bilizing or  making  available  the  finan- 
cial resources  on  a  scale  large  enough 
to  have  meaning.  If  such  funds  were  to 
be  made  available,  then,  assuming 
proiper  utilization,  these  two  groups 
could  provide  the  comc>etitive  means 
whereby  it  could  conclusively  be  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  farmers  must  exist 
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at  substandard  levels  and  whether  or 
not  consumer  goods  prices  are  excessive. 
It  seems  apparent  that  the  degree  of 
financial  resources  involved  in  such  a 
venture,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  can- 
not be  provided  other  than  through  a 
lending  operation  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Certainly,  if  this 
propoifLl  were  enacted  into  law,  the  pub- 
lic, consimiers,  business,  farmers,  et 
cetera,  would  all  have  to  be  assured  that 
no  one  group  would  have  a  preferred 
status.  Yardstick  measurements  would 
have  to  be  such  that  they  constitute 
true  yardsticks. 

But  conceivably,  this  proposal  may 
constitute  the  only  way  in  which  the 
American  economy  can  be  assured  of 
competition  within  the  consumer  goods 
field,  and  provide  the  means  whereby 
farmers  can  be  aided  in  achieving  ade- 
quate and  just  levels  of  income. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  em- 
braces these  ideas.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  2630)  to  establish  a  lend- 
ing program  to  finance  the  processing 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities, introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Douglas)  .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  ertacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  thla  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Food  and  Plber  Development 
Loan  Act." 

DECLARATION    OF   PT7»POS« 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
raising  of  farm  Income  and  the  reduction  In 
price  of  agricultural  products  to  the  ulti- 
mate consuma*  are  vital  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States;  that  progress  to- 
ward both  objectives  can  be  made  If  farm- 
ers and  consumers  engage  cooperatively  In 
activities  to  Integrate  food  and  fiber  opera- 
tions from  Initial  source  of  supply  to  ulti- 
mate consumption;  that  such  cooperative 
activities  can  provide  the  competitive  means 
and  yardstick  measurements  to  assure  more 
efBclent  and  less  costly  operations  In  the 
processing  and  distribution  fields;  that  a 
prime  requisite  to  these  activities  Is  the 
availability  of  adequate  financial  resources; 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
help  make  such  resources  available  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  with  fairness  to  all  Inter- 
ested groups. 

PTiaPOSB  or  LOANS 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  food  and  fiber  development 
cooperatives  In  the  United  States  and  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the 
purpose  of  financing,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the 
storage,  processing,  fabrication,  packaging, 
transportation,  marketing,  and  distribution 
of  agricultimil  commodities.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  (1)  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion. Improvement,  expansion,  and  operation 
of  facilities,  including  land.  (2)  the  pur- 
chase, manufacture  and  sale  of  supplies, 
commodities,  and  equipment,  and  (3)  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  services. 

mtMS  or  LOANS 
Sec.  4.  Loans  under  this  Act  ^all  be  made 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 


retary shall  determine,  subject  to  the   fol- 
lowing restrictions  and  limitations: 

(a)  Ifo  loan  shall  be  made  unlsss  it  Is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  that  the  bor- 
rower wUl  be  able  to  repay  the  loan  within 
the  time  agreed  upon  and  that  the  security 
for  the  loan  is  reasonably  adequate  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  against  loss; 

(b)  No  loan.  Including  extensions  thereof. 
shaJ  be  made  for  a  period  exceeding  forty 
years; 

(c)  Such  loan  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  Interest  paid  by 
the  Secretary  on  funds  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 8(d)  of  this  Act.  plus  one-half  of  1 
per  centiun  per  annum  to  cover  administra- 
tive expenses  and  to  provide  for  losses  on 
loons  under  this  Act;  and 

(d)  No  loan  shall  be  made  for  financing 
projects  or  activities  prohibited  by  the  laws 
of  the  State  In  which  the  project  or  activity 
would  be  located. 

AUTHOSrrT  TO  DETES  PATMENTS 

Sec.  5.  The  Secret;ary  is  authorized  to  de- 
fer the  accrual  of  Interest,  and  extend  the 
time  of  payment  of  interest  and  principal, 
on  any  loans  made  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
but  for  periods  not  in  excess  of  five  years. 

FOWEIS    or   THE    SECRETAKT 

Sec.  8.  In  performing  his  duties  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  may: 

(a)  accept  and  utilize  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  agency  concerned,  utilize  the  officers, 
employees,  equipment,  and  Information  of 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  or 
of  any  SUte,  territory,  or  political  sub- 
division; 

(b)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 
assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit.  In 
his  discretion  and  upon  such  temvs  and  con- 
ditions and  for  such  consideration  as  be 
shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  evi- 
dence of  debt,  contract,  ciahn.  personal 
property,  or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by 
him  In  connection  with  the  payment  of  hjans 
made  under  this  Act,  and  collect  or  com- 
promise all  obligations  assigned  to  or  held 
by  him  in  connection  with  the  payment  of 
such  loans  until  such  time  as  such  obliga- 
tions may  be  referred  to  the  Attcvney  Gen- 
eral for  collection; 

(c)  deal  with,  complete,  renovate.  Im- 
prove, modernize,  insure,  rent,  or  sell  for 
cash  or  credit,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  for  such  consideration  as  he 
shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  real 
or  personal  property  conveyed  to,  or  other- 
wise acquired  by.  him  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  loans  made  under  this  Act; 

(d)  pursue  to  final  collection,  by  way  of 
compromise  or  other  administrative  action, 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  General, 
all  claims  against  third  parties  assigned  to 
the  Secretary  in  connection  with  loans  made 
under  this  Act.  This  shall  Include  author- 
ity to  obtain  deficiency  Judgments  or  other- 
wise In  the  case  of  mortgages  assigned  to  the 
Secretary.  The  power  to  convey  and  to 
execute.  In  the  name  of  the  Secretary,  deeds 
of  conveyance,  deeds  of  release,  assignments, 
and  satisfactions  of  mortgages,  and  any  other 
written  instrument  relating  to  real  or  per- 
sonal property  or  any  interest  therein 
acquired  by  the  Sercetary  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  exercised  by 
the  Secretary  or  by  any  officer  or  agent  ap- 
pointed by  him  for  that  purpose  without 
the  execution  of  any  express  delegation  of 
power  or  power  of  attorney; 

(e)  acquire,  in  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible!,  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activi- 
ties authorized  in  this  Act;   and 

(f)  make  such  rules,  regulations  and 
procedures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  in 
carrying  out   the   provisions   of   this   Act. 


TAX    LIENS 

Sic.  7.  Any  interest  held  by  the  Secretary 
in  property,  as  secxirity  for  a  loan,  shall  be 
subordinated  to  any  lien  on  such  property 
for  taxes  due  on  the  property  to  a  State, 
or  political  subdivision  thereof.  In  any  case 
where  such  Hen  would,  under  applicable  State 
law.  t>e  superior  to  such  Interest  if  such 
interest  were  held  by  any  party  other  than 
the  United  States. 

EEVOLVINC    rtTND    FOB    LOANS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revolving 
fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "fund") 
which  shall  t>e  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  under 
this  Act  and  for  the  payment  of  all  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  arising  therefrom. 

(b)  When  requested  by  tlM  Secretary,  ad- 
vances shall  be  made  to  the  fund  from  the 
appropriations  made  therefor.  There  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  advances  to  the  fund, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  an  amount 
not  exceeding  •250.000,000. 

(c)  Receipts  arising  from  loans  made 
under  this  Act  shaU  be  credited  to  the  fimd. 
Any  moneys  In  the  fund  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  in  excess  of  current  needs 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  from 
which  advanced  to  be  held  for  future  ad- 
vances to  the  fund. 

(d)  With  respect  to  all  advances  made  to 
the  fund  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  there  shall  be  paid  into  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  Treasury  at  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  Interest  at  rates 
which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  but  such  rates  shall  not 
be  greater  than  the  current  average  yield 
on  all  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  as  of  the  last  day  of  the 
month  preceding  the  month  in  which  the 
advances  are  made. 

(e)  In  the  performance  of  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  him  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall— 

( 1 )  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  102.  103.  and  104  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act.  as  amended; 
and 

(2)  determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  obligations  and  expenditures 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  In- 
curred, allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  provi- 
sions of  law  specifically  applicable  to  Gov- 
ernment  corporations. 

OEFINITIONS 

Sec.  9.  As  used  In  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(b)  The  term  "food  and  fiber  development 
co<^;>eratlve"  means  a  nonprofit  corporation, 
organized  under  the  laws  of  any  State  of 
the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  owned  or  controlled  by 
farmers,  ranchers,  consiuners,  representa- 
tives of  farmers,  ranchers  or  consumers,  or 
any  combination  of  the  foregoing,  provided 
that  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  thereof 
Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  Member,  share- 
holder or  other  person. 
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PROHIBmON  OF  STRIKES  BY  EM- 
PLOYEES EMPLOYED  IN  CERTAIN 
STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  FACILITIES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Ervik, 
Curtis,  Holland,  and  Mundt,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  for  appropriate  reference. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  prohibit 
strikes  by  employees  employed  in  certain 
strategic  defense  facilities  Including  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missile  bases. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  lie  on  the  desk  until  the  ad- 
journment of  this  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  so  that  other  Senators  who  so 
desire  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  Join 
as  cosponsors  of  the  measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas, 

The  bill  (S.  2631)  to  prohibit  strikes 
by  employees  employed  in  certain  stra- 
tegic defense  facilities,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McClellan  ffor  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre$entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DEFINITIONS 

Section  1.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "strategic  defense  facility" 
means  any  facility,  institution,  or  establish- 
ment engaged  in,  or  a  purpose  of  which  is 
to  engage  In,  the  designing,  development, 
production,  testing,  firing,  or  launching  of 
munitions,  weapons,  missiles,  space  vehicles, 
or  any  part,  product,  or  material  essential  to 
such  designing,  development,  production, 
testing,  firing,  or  launching. 

(2)  The  term  "strike"  means  any  organ- 
lEed  or  concerted  cessation,  interruption,  or 
slowdown  of  work  as  a  result  of  a  latwr 
dispute  or  of  the  expiration  or  absence  of 
a  collective  bargaining  contract. 

(3)  The  term  "labor  dispute  '  means  any 
controversy  concerning  terms,  tenure,  or 
conditions  of  employment,  or  concerning  the 
association  or  representation  of  persons  in 
negotiating,  fixing,  maintaining,  changing, 
or  se^dng  to  arrange  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment,  regardless  of  whether  the  dis- 
putants stand  la  the  proximate  relation  of 
employer  and  employee. 

PEOHTBmON  OF  STRIKES 

Sec.  a.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
employed  at  a  strategic  defense  facility  to 
engage  or  participate  in  a  strike,  or  for  any 
labor  organization  or  other  person  to  coerce, 
instigate,  induce,  conspire  with,  or  encourage 
any  person  so  employed  to  engage  In  a 
strike. 

SETTLEMENT    OF    DISPUTES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Upon  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  by  any  party  to  a  labor  dispute  in- 
volving employees  employed  at  a  strategic 
defense  facility,  aUeglng  that  a  labor  dis- 
pute exUts  and  that  the  parties  have  been 
unable  to  reach  a  settlement  of  the  dispute 
by  other  means  available  to  them,  the  Sec- 
retary, if  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve  that  such  allegations  are  true,  shall 
appoint  an  emergency  board  for  the  purposes 
of  such  dispute. 

(b)  An  emergency  board  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  consist  of  one  public  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  one 
member  designated  in  writing  by  each  of 
the  parties  to  the  dispute.  If  either  party 
to  the  dispute  shall  faU  or  refuse  to  desig- 
nate Its  member  within  one  week  after 
appointment  of  the  public  member,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  appoint  such  member  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  public  member  is  ap- 
pointed. Each  member  of  the  emergency 
board  named  by  the  parUes  to  the  dispute 
shall  be  compensated  by  the  party  naming 
him.  Any  member  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  paid  reasonable  compensation 
for  his  services  In  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for 


his  necessary  traveling  expenses  and  expenses 
actually  Incurred  for  subsistence  while  serv- 
ing as  a  member.  When  a  board  appointed 
under  this  section  has  been  dissolved,  its  rec- 
ords shall  be  transferred  to  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice. 

(c)  An  emergency  board  shall  have  power 
to  sit  and  act  at  any  place  within  the  United 
States  and  to  conduct  such  hearings  as  It  may 
deem  necessary  or  proper  to  ascertain  the 
facts  with  respect  to  the  causes  and  circum- 
stances of  the  dispute.  For  the  purpose  of 
any  hearing  or  inquiry  conducted  by  any 
such  board,  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and 
10  (relating  to  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  and 
documenU)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  of  September  16,  1914,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  45,  50),  are  hereby  made  appli- 
cable to  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  board. 

(d)  A  separate  emergency  board  shall  be 
appointed  for  each  dispute.  No  member  of 
an  emergency  board  shall  be  pecunlarUy  or 
otherwise  interested  in  any  organization  of 
employees  or  In  any  employer  involved  in 
the  dispute. 

(e)  An  emergency  board  appointed  under 
this  section  shall  promptly  hold  hearings 
at  which  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  present,  either 
personally  or  by  counsel,  and  to  present 
such  oral  and  documentary  evidence  as  the 
emergency  board  shall  deem  relevant  to  the 
issue  or  issues  in  controversy.  The  emer- 
gency board  shall  make  written  findings  of 
fact  and,  within  sixty  days  following  the 
date  of  iU  appointment,  shall  promulgate 
an  order  adjudicating  the  Issue  or  issues  in 
dispute.  For  the  purpose  of  such  findings 
and  order  an  emergency  board  shall  con- 
sider only,  and  be  bound  only,  by  the  evi- 
dence submitted  on  the  record. 

(f  >  In  any  case  In  which  a  valid  contract 
is  in  effect  defining  the  rights,  duties,  and 
liabilities  of  the  parties  with  respect  to  any 
matter  In  dispute,  the  emergency  board  shall 
have  power  only  to  determine  the  proper 
Interpretation  and  application  of  the  con- 
tract provisions  which  are  Involved.  Where 
wage  rates  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment under  a  proposed  new  or  proposed 
amended  contract  are  In  dispute,  the  emer- 
gency board  shall  establish  rates  of  pay 
and  conditions  of  employment  which  are 
fair  and  equitable  to  the  parties.  No  order 
of  the  emergency  board  relating  to  wages 
or  rates  of  pay  shall  be  retroactive  to  a  date 
before  the  date  of  the  termination  of  any 
contract  which  may  have  existed  between 
the  parties.  An  order  of  an  emergency  board 
shall  become  binding  upon  and  shall  control 
the  relationship  between  the  parties  for  a 
period  of  one  year  except  to  the  extent 
modified  by  mutual  consent  or  agreement 
of  the  parties. 

EMrORCatMKNT    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  The  district  courta  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  power,  upon  petition  of 
the  Attorney  General,  to  issue  injunctions, 
restraining  orders,  or  other  appropriate  pro- 
cess. (1)  to  enjoin  violations  of  section  2, 
or  (2)  to  compel  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  any  order  of  an  emergency  board 
under  section  3.  In  granting  such  relief, 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  not  be 
limited  by  the  provisions  of  sections  6  and 
20  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement 
existing  laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved October  16,  1014.  as  amended  (15 
UB.C.  17,  and  29  U.S.C.  52) ,  or  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Judicial  Code,  to  define  and  limit  the  Juris- 
diction of  courts  sitting  In  equity,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  March  23,  1932 
(29  U.S.C.  101-116). 

LWnWO    or    strategic    defense    FACILnTES 

Sac.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
pare and  cause  to  be  published  in  the  Fed- 


eral Register  a  list,  and  any  necessary  re- 
visions thereof,  of  strategic  defense  facili- 
ties for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  any 
case  In  which,  for  security  or  other  reasons, 
any  strategic  defense  facility  is  not  Included 
on  such  list,  and  a  labor  dispute  occxirs  or 
threatens  to  occur  at  such  facility,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  pco-ttes  to  such  dis- 
pute or  threatened  dispute  that  such  lacili- 
Ity  is  a  strategic  defense  facility  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

SAVING  PROVISION 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  an  individual  to  render 
labor  or  service  without  his  consent,  nor 
shall  the  quitting  of  his  labor  by  an  individ- 
ual employee  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  to  be  a  strike. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  others  who  may  be  interested 
I  have  prepared  a  concise  analysis  of  this 
bill  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  such 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Analysis 

The  proposed  bill  is  designed  to  eliminate 
strikes  at  certain  tjrpes  of  defense  facilities 
of  primary  Importance  to  the  national  de- 
fense effort  and  the  national  security. 

I.  definitions 

Section  1  contains  the  definitions  of  the 
three  key  terms  In  the  bill  and  these  defini- 
tions, in  effect,  mark  the  scope  of  the  bill's 
coverage. 

Thus  the  bill  applies  only  to  "strikes"  and 
"labor  disputes"  at  "strategic  defense  fa- 
cilities" and  these  three  terms  are  defined  as 
follows : 

1.  A  "strategic  defense  facility"  Is  any  es- 
tablishment, private,  or  governmental,  one 
purpose  of  which  is  to  engage  in  designing, 
developing,  producing,  testing,  firing,  or 
launching  any  weapon,  munitions,  missiles, 
or  space  vehicles  or  of  any  part  or  material 
essential  to  such  activities. 

2.  A  "strike"  is  any  concerted  stoppage,  in- 
terruption or  slow-down  of  work  resulting 
from  a  labor  dispute. 

3.  A  "labor  dispute"  Is  any  controversy  con- 
cerning the  terms  or  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, or  concerning  the  representation  of 
persons  in  negotiating  or  seeking  to  negotiate 
such  terms  or  conditions,  even  If  the  pturtles 
to  the  dispute  do  not  stand  in  the  relation- 
ship of  employer  and  employees.  This  defi- 
nition is  identical  with  that  in  both  the 
Wagner  Act  and  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  re- 
mains unchanged  under  the  Landrum-Grif- 
fin  Act. 

n.  prohibition  of  strikes 
Section  2  makes  It  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son employed  at  a  "strategic  defense  facility" 
as  defined  above  to  engage  or  participate  In 
a  strike,  or  for  any  labor  union  or  anyone 
else  to  coerce,  instigate,  induce,  conspire 
with,  or  encourage  any  person  so  employed 
to  engage  In  a  strike. 

This  prohibition  is  not  limited  to  work 
stoppages  or  slow-downs  by  "employees"  as 
that  term  Is  defined  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  It  applies  to  the  much  broader  cate- 
gory of  "persons"  which  includes  all  indi- 
viduals or  groups  who  are  employees  in  the 
dictionary  sense  of  the  term.  Thus,  super- 
visory or  confidential  employees  who  are  not 
employees  under  Taft-Hartley  are  also  cov- 
ered by  the  prohibitions  of  the  bUl.  How- 
ever, they  are  covered  only  if  they  are  em- 
ployed at  a  "strategic  defense  facility"  as 
defined  above,  and  hence  persons  employed 
at  establishments  producing  supplies  and 
materials  for  the  armed  services  that  are  not 
munitions,  weapons,  missiles,  space  vehicles, 
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or  any  component  thereof,  are  not  covered. 
Szamplea  would  b«  such  Items  of  supply  as 
military  unlformB,  rations,  footwear,  trans- 
port vehicles,  etc. 

The  Important  aspect  of  secUon  2  Is  that 
the  prohibition  against  strikes  resulting 
from  labor  disputes  In  strategic  defense  fa- 
cilities Is  absolute,  alternative  procedures  for 
settling  the  dispute  being  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3. 

III.  SETTLEMENT  OF  DTSFUTES 

Section  3(a>  provides  that  If  any  party 
to  a  labor  dispute  at  a  strategic  defense  facil- 
ity notifies  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the 
parties  have  been  unable  to  settle  a  labor 
dispute  by  any  of  the  means  available  to 
them,  the  Secretary.  If  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve this  to  be  true,  shall  appoint  an  emer- 
gency board  to  settle  the  dispute. 

Section  3(b)  provides  that  such  board 
shall  consist  of  one  member  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  and  one  by  each  of  the  parties, 
and  If  any  party  falls  to  designate  a  board 
member,  the  Secretary  shall  designate  him. 
Each  member  shaU  be  paid  by  thoae  appoint- 
ing talm. 

Section  3(c)  provides  that  the  board  may 
conduct  hearings  anywhere  In  the  United 
States  and  shall  have  the  same  subpena 
powers  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Section  3'i)  provides  for  a  separate  board 
for  each  dispute  and  permits  the  selection 
only  of  board  members  who  have  no  pe- 
cuniary or  other  Interest  in  either  the  em- 
ployer or  union  Involved  In  the  dispute. 

Section  3(e)  provides  for  hearings  before 
the  board  at  which  the  parties  submit  their 
evidence  on  the  Issues  deemed  relevant  by 
the  board.  The  board  Is  required  to  make 
written  findings  of  fact,  and  within  60  days 
after  Its  appointment,  the  board  must  Issue 
an  order  disposing  of  the  Issues  In  dispute. 
Such  order  must  be  based  exclusively  on 
evidence  In  the  record  made  before  the  board. 
Section  3(f)  provides  that  where  a  valid 
contract  defining  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  parUes  exists,  the  board's  power  Is  lim- 
ited solely  to  deciding  the  proper  Interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  contract  pro- 
visions Involved.  Where  wage  rates  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  under  a  pro- 
posed new  or  a  proposed  modified  contract 
are  In  dispute,  the  board  shall  establish  rates 
of  pay  and  conditions  of  employment  which 
are  fair  and  equitable  to  the  parties,  but  no 
board  order  relating  to  rates  of  pay  shall  be 
retroactive  to  a  date  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion date  of  any  valid  contract  between  the 
parties  which  contains  provisions  establish- 
ing wages  or  pay  rates.  Any  board  order 
shall  bind  the  parties  for  1  year  unless  modi- 
fied by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties. 

IV.    INTOKCmiNT    PmOVISIONS 

Section  4  empowers  the  Federal  district 
courts,  on  petition  by  the  Attorney  General, 
to  Issue  injunctions,  restraining  orders  or 
other  appropriate  measures  ( 1 )  to  enjoin 
strikes  in  strategic  defense  facilities  declared 
unlawful  by  section  2,  or  (2)  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  any  order  of  an  emergency 
board  Issued  pursuant  to  section  3.  Such 
restraining  orders.  Injunctions,  and  other 
court  measures  are  not  limited  by  the  re- 
strictions Imposed  on  Federal  court  action 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act  and 
the  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act. 

V.  Lismto  or  strategic  defense  rACiLims 
Section  5  requires  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  prepare  a  list  of  strategic  defense 
facilities  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  apply,  and  to  have  the  list  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  together  with  any 
necessary  changes  therein.  If  for  any  rea- 
son such  as  seciirlty.  It  Is  deemed  neces- 
sary not  to  Include  a  strategic  defense  facil- 
ity In  such  a  published  list,  and  a  labor 
dispute  threatens  to  occur  at  such  facility, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  parties  to  the 


dispute  that  such  faclUty  to  a  strategic  de- 
fense facility  and  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  applicable. 

VT.  sAvnrt  paovisioi* 
Section  6  provides  that  for  the  purposes 
of  the  bin  no  individual  shall  be  required 
to  perform  work  or  render  services  Involun- 
tarily, and  that  no  Individual  quitting  of 
work  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  strike. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  well  aware  that  following  disclosures 
before  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  in  April  and 
May  of  this  year  of  strikes,  work  stop- 
pages, and  other  abuses  at  missile  bases 
thioughout  this  country,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  Executive  order 
dated  May  26.  1961.  established  a  Missile 
Sites  Labor  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  ending  work  stoppages  in  these  vital 
areas  of  defense  and  to  assure  the  un- 
interrupted and  economical  operation 
of  these  programs. 

On  July  28,  1961.  I  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  July  15.  1961, 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  to  the  President,  outlining  the 
excellent  accomplishments  of  the  Com- 
mission in  the  brief  period  of  a  month 
and  one-half.  I  commended  President 
Kennedy  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  accom- 
plishments of  that  Commission.  At  this 
time  I  should  like  to  repeat  my  com- 
mendations. 

However,  Mr.  President,  as  you  know, 
the  success  of  the  Missile  Sites  Labor 
Commission  has  in  the  past  and  will  in 
the  future,  depend  entirely  upon  the  vol- 
untary cooperation  of  both  labor  and 
management. 

There  is  a  serious  question  whether 
continuoiis  volimtary  action  can  be 
expected. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  that  within  these  past 
few  days,  despite  the  no-strike  pledge 
given  by  the  unions  to  the  President, 
members  of  the  Iron  Workers  Union, 
joined  by  members  of  certain  other 
unions,  conducted  a  wild-cat  strike  at 
the  Titan  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile installation,  Lowry  Air  Force  Baae. 
Colo.,  resulting  in  tlie  loss  of  some  744 
man-days  of  labor,  before  it  was  tenta- 
tively settled. 

In  connection  with  this  strike,  edi- 
torials appeared  in  the  September  12, 
1961,  edition  of  the  Denver  Post  and  the 
September  18.  1961,  edition  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Denver  Poet.  Sept.  12.  IMl] 
Tit  AM  Stsikx  a  National  Dxssesvicb 

Wildcat  strikers  who  walked  off  the  job 
Friday  and  Monday  at  two  Titan  missile 
base  launching  sites  southeast  of  Denver 
did  their  country  a  disservice — and  were 
well  on  the  way  to  giving  their  unions  a 
black  eye. 

According  to  reports,  the  workers  now  are 
back  on  the  Job. 

But  the  strike  did  halt  work  at  one  site 
and  slowed  It  at  the  other. 

For  purposes  of  this  editorial  we're  going 
to  discount  one  report  floating  around — 
that  a  good  many  of  the  156  men  off  work 


Monday  simply  wanted  an  excuse  to  come  to 
E>enver  to  see  the  American  Legion  parade. 
But    the    main    reason    given,    after    the 
strike  started  Friday,  wasnt  much  better. 

The  claim  was  that  six  fencebullders  at 
one  of  the  sites  were  not  being  paid  minl- 
mxmi  scale  for  thehr  crafte  and  that  they 
were  being  denied  fringe  beneflu  given  other 
workmen  at  the  six  Titan  sites. 

The  public,  generally.  Is  aware  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  a  dispute  and  that  workers 
often  have  real  grievances.  But  this  small 
Incident  seems  scarcely  a  valid  excuse  for 
shutting  down  a  defense-vital  construction 
project  at  time  of  national  perU. 

It  seems  especially  rldlculovu  when  a  Fed- 
eral committee,  set  up  for  just  this  sort  of 
dispute,  already  had  taken  the  first  step 
toward  making  a  settlement. 

Union  officials,  themselves,  had  appealed 
to  the  workers  not  to  strike  pending  arbi- 
tration. 

The  committee  is  President  Kennedy's  re- 
cently created  Missile  Sites  Labor  Commis- 
sion, sat  up  in  the  wake  of  pubUc  outcry  over 
labor -management  waste  and  mismanage- 
ment at  many  missile  bases  during  the  last 
2  years. 

The  President's  Commission  Is  charged 
with  just  one  duty:  arbitraUng  a  fair  settle- 
ment and  returning  constmctlon  to  full 
speed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Because  of  this.  It  is  difficult  to  find  valid 
reason  for  the  oonstructUm  workers'  walk- 
out. 

If  their  desire  was  to  dramatise  their 
cause,  they  certainly  did  so — but  hardly  In 
a  way  that  will  gain  them  public  support 
or  confidence. 

The  realities  of  International  tension  are 
entirely  too  grim  to  permit  the  luxury  of 
mlssle  site  walkouts. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Sept. 

18,  19611 

MiasiLS-BAfli  SnuKKS  Asanrvr  the  Natiom 

Labor  Secretary  Goldberg  has  acted  in  the 
Interests  erf  national  security  In  urging  an 
Immediate  er-t  to  work  stoppages  at  missile 
sites  under  construction  In  Colorado. 

The  outrageous  delays  In  building  the 
launching  bases  for  Intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles  In  the  Denver  area  are  painfully 
similar  to  the  long  series  of  strikes  that  have 
hindered  missile  and  space  projects  at  Cape 
Canaveral  In  Florida. 

Three  wildcat  walkouts  In  Colorado  with- 
in the  past  week  are  a  national  disgrace. 
Union  Jurisdictional  squabbles  and  quarrel- 
ing over  the  use  of  nonunion  labor  are  un- 
derstandably Important  to  the  persons  In- 
volved but  surely  these  disputes  can  be  set- 
tled by  collective  bargaining,  mediation  or 
arbitration  without  Interrupting  work  on 
urgent  defense  projects. 

With  the  International  horizon  growing 
darker  under  gathering  clouds  of  crises, 
with  Americans  answering  the  call  to  mili- 
tary service  to  strengthen  the  Nation  In  an 
emergency,  with  taxpayers  bearing  the  load 
of  record-breaking  defense  budgets,  the  un- 
mitigated nerve  of  those  Colorado  strikers 
is  enough  to  make  one's  blood  come  nearly 
to  a  boll. 

Is  this  an  emergency  or  Isn't  It?  Is  the 
danger  real  or  not?  Are  missiles  Important 
to  U.S.  security  or  arent  they? 

The  administration  In  Washington  al- 
ready has  answered  these  questions  In  the 
affirmative.  It's  time,  then,  for  a  tough 
crackdown  on  Irresponsible  elements, 
whether  In  the  ranks  of  labor  or  manage- 
ment, whether  associated  with  the  Govern- 
ment or  private  enterprise,  who  believe 
they  can  slow  down  vital  defense  projects 
at  will  and  with  Impunity. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  further  advised  that  com- 
mencement of  certain  construction  work 
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on  the  Minuteman  project  at  Ellsworth 
Air  Force  Base,  S.  Dak.,  was  delayed  a 
month,  that  is,  from  August  24  to  Sep- 
tember 20.  as  a  result  of  a  dispute  over 
wage  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  most  strongly, 
in  this  hour  of  national  peril  and  at  a 
time  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  desperate 
struggle  agaiiut  totalitarian  commu- 
nism, that  this  Government  should  not 
be  required  to  depend  solely  upon  volim- 
tary cooperation  between  labor  and  man- 
agement to  assure  the  uninteirupted 
progress  of  our  missile  and  space  pro- 
grams. Such  assurances,  as  we  note 
from  what  I  have  just  stated,  are  not 
wholly  reliable.  This  Government  clear- 
ly has  the  right  to  protect  itself  by  ap- 
propriate legislation  which  would  pro- 
hibit any  delay  whatsoever  in  programs 
upon  which  our  very  existence  as  a  na- 
tion depends.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
Congress  would  not  enact  such  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  which 
prohibits  strikes  or  other  work  stoppages 
at  missile  sites  and  other  defense  facili- 
ties, provides  for  compulsory  arbitration 
to  settle  labor  disputes.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  do  not  feel  that  this 
measure,  if  enacted,  would  work  an  in- 
justice on  either  labor  or  management. 
Certainly  contracting  with  the  Govern- 
ment or  workiDQg  under  a  contract  with 
the  Government  is  a  privilege,  not  a 
right.  It  is  ditBcult  for  me  to  see  how 
labor  or  management  can  raise  any  sub- 
stantial objections  to  this  measure  since, 
in  effect,  it  would  merely  require  by  law 
that  which  they  claim  to  have  voluntar- 
ily agreed  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  remind  those  individ- 
uals who  have  indulged  in  the  recent 
wildcat  strike  that  their  working  on 
Government  projects  is  a  privilege — and 
should  be  regarded  as  a  high  privilege 
in  times  of  crisis  and  great  danger  to  our 
country.  It  is  a  privilege  that  should  be 
eagerly  sought  by  any  American  con- 
cerned with  the  sai ety  of  his  country  and 
its  citizens.  Certainly  the  national  se- 
curity should  be  considered  above  what 
are  often  Jurisdictional  disputes  and 
other  petty  complaints  of  union  mem- 
bers, many  times  so  petty  as  to  be  ludi- 
crous, were  it  not  for  the  danger  it  im- 
poses in  delaying  our  vital  defense  and 
preparedness  programs. 

Conceivably.  Mr.  President,  revisions 
or  changes  in  language  of  the  bill  as  pro- 
posed may  be  required.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  scrutinize  it  carefully.  I  do 
not  believe  I  can  overemphasize  its  im- 
portance. I  submit  this  measui'e  should 
be  enacted  into  law  early  in  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress. 


Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  this  to  say  about 
it.    He  said: 

We  have  examined  his  maniiscrlpt  with 
much  interest  and  find  It  a  well  documented 
hUtory  of  the  U.S.  Senate  during  Its  first 
14  years.  A  careful  search  of  the  published 
records  of  Congress  disclose  no  similar  pre- 
vious publication  dealing  exclusively  with 
the  history  of  the  Senate  during  that  early 
period. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason  I  am 
suggesting  that  it  be  published  as  a  Sen- 
ate document. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wasliington  for  introducing  such  a  reso- 
lution. I  believe  it  establishes  a  prece- 
dent. It  now  being  160  years  since  the 
beginning  of  the  period  about  which  the 
Senator  asks  to  have  the  history  of  the 
Senate  as  written,  published,  it  might 
be  160  years  from  now  before  the  history 
of  the  present  operations  of  the  Senate 
would  be  written.  I  do  not  know  for 
whose  benefit  that  histoi-y  would  be,  but 
I  think  the  Senator's  request  is  very 
timely,  appropriate,  and  a  good  example 
to  have  set. 

I  am  sure  that  it  was  from  no  lack  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  if  the  history  of 
the  present  Senate  were  written  at  a 
sooner  time,  it  would  in  any  way  impair 
the  glitter  and  the  glory  of  his  reputa- 
tion or  that  of  other  Senators. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  220)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate docximent  the  study  entitled  "The  United 
SUtes  Senate,  1787-1801,"  compUed  as  a 
doctorlal  dissertation  by  Roy  Swanstrom, 
Seattle  Pacific  CoUege. 


mittees,  be  authorized  to  file  reports 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  during 
the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  87th 
Congress,  1st  session,  and  that  they  be 
printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


TO  PRINT  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT  A 
STUDY  ENTITLED  "THE  UNITED 
STATES  SENATE,  1787-1801" 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
proijer  reference.  The  resolution  would 
provide  that  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  study  entitled  "The 
United  States  Senate.  1787-1801."  The 
study  was  compiled  as  a  doctorlal  dis- 
sertation by  Roy  Swanstrom  of  Seattle 
Pacific   College.     The   Director   of   the 


PROPOSED  FRANKLIN  DELANO 
ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  NA- 
TIONAL PARK— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS    OF    BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  31,  I  introduced  S.  2501,  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial  National  Park.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  be  listed 
as  an  additional  cosponsor  of  the  bill  and 
that  his  name  be  added  at  the  next  print- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OP  1954,  RELATING 
TO  DISTRIBUTION  OP  STOCK- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  amend- 
ments, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  8847)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
provide  that  a  distribution  of  stock  made 
to  an  individual  (or  certain  corporations) 
pursuant  to  an  order  enforcing  the  anti- 
trust laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
dividend  distribution  but  shall  be  treated 
as  a  return  of  capital;  and  to  provide 
that  the  amount  of  such  a  distribution 
made  to  a  corporation  shall  be  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  distribution,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

AUTHORITY    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 
GOVERNMENT     OPERATIONS     TO 
FILE   REPORTS    SUBSEQUENT   TO 
SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.   McCLELLAN.    Mr.   President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  on  its 
own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  Its  subcom- 


PROPOSED        AMERICAN        NEGRO 
EMANCIPATION  CENTENNIAL 

COMMISSION— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  15,  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  138  to  create  the  American 
Negro  Emancipation  Centennial  Com- 
mission. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  senior  and  junior  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating]  be 
listed  as  additional  cosr>onsors  of  this 
resolution  and  that  their  names  may  be 
added  at  the  next  printing  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  oi  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  19,  1961,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Wiley  was  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2577)  to  amoid 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  on 
September  19, 1961. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  unfinished  business,  H.R. 
9076,  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  fcr  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
9076)  making  appropriations  for  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1962,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  9076)  malting  appropriations  for 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  certain 
study  commissions,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962.  tmd  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  with 
amendments. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

A.  Roy  Aahley,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
UJB.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  South 
Carolina;  and 

John  A.  Rowland,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
South  Carolina. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  will  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  fioor? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  yields  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
District  Committee  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


P      " 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  repwrts  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  iCr.  BTRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance : 

John  C.  Schweers,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  collector  of  customs  for  customs  collec- 
tion district  numbered  16,  with  headquarters 
at  Charleston.  S.C. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia : 

Andrew  J.  Howard.  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  mu- 
nicipal court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

Thirteen  postmaster  nominations. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Fowler  Hamilton,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  one  word  about  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  be  recognized  on  the  nomination. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  to  my  colleagues,  with  all  defer- 
ence, that  if  there  are  any  remarks 
I  hope  they  will  be  brief,  because  I  hold 
the  floor  only  under  the  sufferance  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  assure  my  colleague 
I  shall  take  only  15  seconds. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  15  seconds  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  provided  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Fowler  Hamilton  is  a 
friend  of  mine  of  many  years  standing. 
He  is  not  of  my  political  party,  but  I 
express  deep  gratification  that  so  close 
a  friend  should  attain  so  high  eminence. 
I  wish  him  every  good  fortune  in  his 
new  endeavors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


COMPTROLLER  OP  CUSTOMS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Joseph  A.  Cumane.  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  Comptroller  of  Customs 
with  headquarters  at  Boston.  Mass. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


COLLECTORS  OF  CUSTOMS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  persons  to  be  col- 
lectors of  customs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations of  persons  to  be  collectors  of 
customs  may  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  of  persons  to 
be  collectors  of  customs  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 


DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MINT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Eva  B.  Adams,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Mint. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Wade  Hampton  McCree.  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  are  in 
the  very  closing  hours  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  and  each  minute  is  of  great- 
est value.  For  this  reason  I  would  ask 
that  we  pause  in  our  course  much  more 
briefly  than  the  significance  of  the  oc- 
casion normally  would  warrant. 

I  am  grateful  that  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  report  favorably  the  nomina- 
tion of  Wade  H.  McCree,  Jr..  to  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Michigan,  and  I  believe  the  Senate 
has  acted  most  wisely  in  confirming  this 
nomination. 

Born  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  1920. 
Wade  McCree  was  graduated  from  Plsk 
University  and  Harvard  Law  School. 
After  serving  as  a  captain  in  the  U.S. 
Army  in  World  War  II,  he  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 
By  appointment  of  Gov.  G.  Mennen  Wil- 
liams, he  became  the  commissioner  of 
the  Michigan  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission.  In  1954  Wade  McCree  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Williams,  a 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county 
of  Wayne,  the  court  of  general  Jurisdic- 
tion for  the  city  of  Detroit  and  its 
suburbs.  Twice  thereafter  he  has  been 
reelected  to  that  office.  On  the  last  oc- 
casion the  poll  of  the  members  of  the 
Detroit  Bar  Association  established  him 
as  their  No.  2  choice  among  the 
more  than  30  who  were  on  the  final  bal- 
lot. He  was  second  to  the  executive 
Judge  of  that  court. 

He  has  demonstrated  his  qualifica- 
tions and  temperament,  and  now  as  he 
joins  the  Federal  judiciary  we  can  with 
complete  confidence  predict  that  he  will 
enrich  the  law.  I  am  glad  that  this 
recognition  has  been  given  one  who  so 
fully  merits  it  and  I  wish  him  well  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


US.   ATTORNEY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  L.  Robinson,  of  Tennes- 
see, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western 
district  of  Tennessee,  for  the  term  of  4 
years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


MUNICIPAL  COURT  FOR   THE   DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Joseph  M.  F.  Ryan.  Jr.,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  munic- 
ipal court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
domestic  relations  branch,  for  the  term 
of  10  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.   MARSHAL 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  M.  Dugan,  of  New  York, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  dis- 


trict of  New  York  for  the  term  of  4 
years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  J.  Spencer  Bell  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
Judge  for  the  Fourth  Circuit. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Luther  M.  Swygert  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  obtain  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats.  Then  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  will  be  put. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  yielding  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  not 
lose  nis  right  to  the  floor  thereby? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


POSTMASTERS 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
stmdry  nominations  of  i>eTsons  to  be 
postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations of  persons  to  be  postmasters 
may  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  of  persons  to 
be  postmasters  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  JUDGE  JOSEPH 
M.  P.  RYAN.  JR. 

Mr.  KEATING  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  confinnation  of  Judge 
Ryan  earlier  today  is  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  me.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Judge  Ryan  when  he  was  serving  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  He  Is  a  very 
dedicated  and  scholarly  person  who 
ponesses  all  the  qualities  needed  to  be 
a  good  Judge.  His  service  in  the  munic- 
ipal court  since  his  appointment  by 
President  Elsenhower  has  fulfilled  the 
high  expectations  of  all  those  who  know 
Jiidge  Ryan.  The  administration's  sup- 
port of  his  confirmation  reflects  very 
good  judgment  and  I  am  delighted  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  speak  in  his 
behalf. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  his 
courtesy. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  provided  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor  by  so  doing. 


ZEBULON  BAIRD  VANCE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  9,  1961,  carried  an 
article  entitled  "North  Carolina  Salutes 
a  Native  Son."  In  this  article  the  author 
discusses  the  restoration  of  the  birth- 
place of  Zebulon  Baird  Vance.  Zeb 
Vance,  as  he  was  known  affectionately, 
was  one  of  the  most  colorful  figures  in 
19th  century  Americsm  public  life. 
He  served  his  State  and  Nation  well  in 
a  ntmiber  of  capacities  and  strove  to  give 
constructive  leadership  during  r>erilous 
times;  he  served  as  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  during  its  period  of  greatest 
difficulty  and  served  with  distinction  as 
a  Member  of  this  body. 

In  restoring  his  birthplace,  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  have  done  honor  once 
again  to  one  of  the  States  most  beloved 
sons.  Earlier,  the  people  of  our  State 
indicated  their  esteem  for  Zebulon  Baird 
Vance  when  they  voted  to  place  a  statue 
of  him  in  the  Statuary  Hall  in  this  Cap- 
ital Building;  one  of  two  North  Caro- 
linians so  honored. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  New  York 
Times  in  its  article  appropriately  made 
reference  to  the  statesmanship  of  Zebu- 
lon Baird  Vance.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  concerning  an  il- 
lustrious late  Senator  be  published  in 
the  Recobd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Tork  'Hmes,  July  9,  1961.] 

North  Cakouna  Salttteb  a  Nattvx  Son 

(By  WUma  Dykeman) 

AsHEVUXE,  N.C. — Summertime  visitors  to 
the  colorful  vacatlonland  surrounding  this 
resort  city  in  western  North  Carolina  will 
find  a  new  attraction  here  this  year,  the  re- 
stored log-cabin  birthplace  of  one  of  the 
South's  most  picturesque  political  figures, 
Zebulon  Baird  Vance. 

Recently  dedicated  and  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic on  a  valley  site  just  off  the  Blue  Ridge 
Partway  north  of  Ashevllle,  the  restored 
birthplace  of  the  nationally  acclaimed  orator 
who  was  Governor  of  North  Carolina  during 
the  ClvU  War  Is  faithful  In  every  detail  to 
the  original  structure  built  166  years  ago. 

The  cost  of  the  restoration,  almost  $30,000, 
doubtless  would  have  staggered  Col.  David 
Vance,  the  Governor's  grandfather,  who  built 
the  first  house.  One  of  the  most  striking 
aspects  of  the  place,  as  the  public  sees  It 
today,  is  that  It  stands  as  testimony  to  the 
self-sufficiency  that  characterized  pioneer 
life  in  these  mountains.  Money  was  always 
scarce,  and  folks  lived  by  the  saying:  "Make 
It  make  do,  or  do  without." 

The  house  the  first  Vances  built  was  both 
sturdy  and  somewhat  spacious  for  Its  time. 
The  exterior  walls  of  yellow  pine  were  cut 
with  broadax  and  foot  ad«,  and  the  logs  of 
the  restored  cabin  were  cut  with  these  same 
handtocls  wielded  by  mountain  craftsmen, 
who  have  retained  the  old  skills. 


Clay  chinking  between  the  logs  adds  a 
touch  of  umber  earth  color  to  the  building. 
The  stark  lines  of  the  ordinary  hillman's 
cabin  are  broken  in  this  case  by  the  two 
stories  of  the  main  dwelling  joined  by  the 
single-story  kitchen  wing.  Between  living 
room  and  kitchen  stands  the  original  chim- 
ney, one  of  the  most  distinctive  and  Interest- 
ing features  of  the  house. 

AROUND  THE  FmEPIACZ 

Around  the  great  fireplace  in  the  kitchen, 
10  feet  wide,  and  around  the  smaller  one  in 
the  sitting  room,  much  of  the  family  life  was 
centered.  The  fireplace  was  the  place  for 
cooking,  the  source  of  heat  In  winter  and  for 
light  In  the  evening. 

Around  the  hearth  the  old  men  reminisced 
of  war  against  the  British  R<>dcoats,  and 
babies  were  rocked  to  sleep  In  their  wooden 
cradles.  The  women  carded  said  spxin  and 
quilted  and  the  children  studied  their  "let- 
ters and  numbers."  Much  of  the  rich  di- 
versity of  these  family  activities  is  reflected 
in  the  collection  of  authentic  furnishings  on 
view  In  the  cabin.  These  range  from  a  d\ilcl- 
mer,  for  musl'*-maklng  on  long  winter  eve- 
nings, to  the  whisky  Jug  that  provided  an- 
other sort  of  entertainment. 

One  bedroom  Is  downstairs;  two  small  bed- 
rooms are  reached  by  a  staircase  so  narrow 
and  steep  it  might  siiggest  these  upper  rooms 
were  to  be  used  by  the  smaller,  more  agUe 
children.  These  bedrooms  are  furnished 
with  the  solid  walnut  and  cherry  furniture 
common  to  the  times  when  the  abundant 
forests  of  the  southern  Appalachians  often 
were  considered  more  of  a  hardship  than  a 
valuable  resource. 

In  the  yard  Just  behind  the  cabin  Is  a  re- 
stored smokehouse,  where.  In  the  days  before 
home  freezers  and  supermarkets,  a  year's 
supply  of  meat  might  be  cured  and  stored. 
A  little  farther  along  the  path,  beneath  a 
cluster  of  tall  trees,  is  a  clear  spring  and  a 
sturdy  sprlnghouse.  Along  a  wide  trough  In 
the  sprlnghouse,  a  cold,  fresh  stream  of 
water  runs  constantly,  and  there  the  pioneers 
kept  crocks  of  milk  and  containers  of  sweet, 
fresh-churned  butter.  On  the  shelf  along 
the  opposite  wall,  they  kept  milk  buckets 
and  strainers  and  churn  jars  for  soured  milk 
and  buttermilk. 

COOI.   AND    PEACErUL 

This  Is  a  cool,  peaceful  spot,  and  the  care- 
fully constructed  stone  wall  cupping  the 
pure  water  as  it  flows  from  the  earth  sug- 
gests that  the  spring  was  the  basic  factor 
that  often  determined  the  location  of  a 
settler's  cabin. 

Another  factor  Influencing  old  Colonel 
Vance  In  selecting  this  site,  and  one  which 
visitors  today  will  readily  appreciate,  may 
have  been  Its  scenic  beauty.  The  Vance 
birthplace  Is  in  Reems  Creek  Valley,  a  beau- 
tiful little  farming  valley  in  a  region  noted 
for  scenic  views.  Around  the  creek-bottom 
farm,  with  a  few  level  acres  of  fertile  land 
along  the  stream  and  a  few  more  acres  of 
pasture  land,  rolling  hills  give  way  to  green 
mountain  ranges. 

The  horizon  on  all  sides  Is  pierced  by  the 
peaks  of  the  North  Carolina  Blue  Ridge,  and 
a  visitor  will  readily  understand  why  the 
man  who  grew  up  here  and  became  Governor 
of  North  Carolina  and  a  U.S.  Senator  always 
remained  at  heart  a  motintalneer. 

MUSEUM    AND    BARN 

The  Vance  restoration  project,  when  com- 
pleted, wiU  consist  of  much  more  than  an 
interesting  pioneer  mountain  home.  It  will 
also  Include  a  barn,  corncrlb,  sprlnghouse. 
smokehouse,  loomhouse,  slavM'  quarters, 
and  a  memorial  museum,  to  cost  some 
$42,000. 

The  restoration  will  serve  as  a  tribute  to 
the  Vance  family.  Three  of  the  Vance  men 
who  lived  here  were  UJS.  Oongressmen,  and 
tour  served   their   country  in   major   wars. 
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During  the  Revolution,  old  Colonel  Vance 
was  with  WaAhington  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
other  Vances  fought  In  the  War  oX  1812  and 
the  Civil  War. 

Before  being  elected  as  Civil  War  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Csu-ollna  In  1862.  Zeb  Vance 
was  a  lawyer  In  AshevUle.  a  State  legUlator 
In  Raleigh,  a  Congressman  In  Washington 
and  a  colonel  In  the  Confederate  Army. 
During  these  various  careers  he  became  fa- 
mous for  his  spontaneous,  often  ribald, 
humor. 

Vance  was  no  slave  to  consistency.  He 
married  twice,  a  Presbyterian  first  and  then 
a  Catholic.  At  one  time  he  ran  for  office  as 
a  Whig,  then  as  a  Democrat.  An  ardent 
Union  man,  he  Joined  In  secession.  Later  as 
a  U.S.  Senator,  when  a  series  of  massacres 
of  the  Jews  in  Russia  aroused  world  horror, 
Vance  delivered  a  stirring  tribute  to  the 
Jewish  people. 

In  1927  the  Order  of  B'nal  B'rlth  memo- 
rialized Vance,  and  when  his  birthplace  here 
was  dedicated  recently,  local  B'nal  B'rlth 
members  conducted  a  centennial  memorial 
service  In  AshevUle  a*  the  Vance  Monument, 
a  granite  shaft  that  has  stood  In  the  town 
square  since  1897. 

Vance  was  renowned  as  a  public  speaker, 
During  the  Civil  War.  Gen.  Robert  B.  Lee 
once  said  that  Vance's  oratory  was  worth 
5.000  soldiers.  After  the  war,  he  undertook 
to  use  this  gift  for  friendship  rather  than 
hostility,  and  he  spoke  throughout  the 
North,  returning  to  Washington  again  as  a 
Senator,  where  he  died  In  1893.  When  a 
statue  of  him  by  Gutzon  Borglum  was 
placed  In  Statuary  Hall  In  Washington,  a 
speaker  said  that  Zeb  Vance's  "public  life 
more  nearly  represented  the  mind  and  heart 
of  North  Carolina  than  that  of  any  man 
living  or  dead." 

visrriNC  HOTJXS 

The  Vance  cabin  will  be  open  during  the 
summer  and  fall  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Tues- 
day through  Friday,  and  from  2  to  5  p.m. 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Admission  Is  25  cents 
for  adults  and  10  cents  for  children.  The 
Vance  Memorial  Is  a  nonprofit  educational 
project  conducted  by  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History,  the  West- 
ern North  Carolina  Historical  Association 
and  other  organizations  In  this  area. 

The  site  may  be  reached  by  following  U.S. 
23  north  for  7  miles  from  the  center  of  Ashe- 
vUle to  the  black-and-sUver  State  historical 
marker,  "Zebulon  B.  Vance."  The  motorist 
should  turn  right  on  the  highway  for  6  mUes 
up  Reems  Creek  Valley. 

The  birthplace  also  may  be  reached  from 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  At  mile  375.5  the 
parkway  traveler  turns  north  into  State 
Route  694.  After  1.000  yards,  he  turns  right 
Into  the  Ox  Creek  Road,  which  leads  down 
Into  the  valley  and  about  5  miles  to  the 
Vance  farm.  A  scenic  round  trip  can  be 
made  by  driving  from  AshevUle  up  Reems 
Creek  Valley  and  then  from  the  restoration 
site  on  up  Ox  Creek  Road  to  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  and  back  to  town. 


THE  AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONU- 
MENTS COMMISSION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican Battle  Monuments  Cwnmission  was 
created  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  4,  1923.  It  is  responsible  for  the 
construction  and  t>ermanent  mainte- 
nance of  military  cemeteries  and  me- 
morials built  by  the  U.S.  Government  on 
foreign  soil  as  well  as  for  certain  monu- 
ments on  American  soil. 

After  World  War  I  the  American  Bat- 
tle Monuments  Commission  erected  a 
memorial  chapel  in  each  of  the  8  mili- 
tary cemeteries  already  established  in 


Europe  as  well  as  11  monuments  and  2 
bronze  tablets  on  the  battlefields.  At 
the  end  of  World  War  H.  14  sites  in  for- 
eign countries  were  selected  as  perma- 
nent cemeteries  which  are  now  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission.  In 
each  there  is  a  memorial  to  commemo- 
rate the  services  and  sacrifices  of  the 
men  of  the  American  armed  services  who 
fought  in  the  respective  regions.  A  white 
marble  headstone  marks  each  of  the 
graves  in  both  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  cemeteries.  On  the  walls  of  the 
memorial  in  each  of  these  cemeteries  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  missing  who, 
in  that  region,  gave  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  but  whose  re- 
mains were  never  recovered  or  identified, 
including  those  buried  or  lost  at  sea.  A 
small  nondenominational  chapel  forms 
part  of  each  cemetery  memorial. 

Some  of  America's  most  distinguished 
leaders  have  served  on  the  Commission. 
On  August  23,  1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy named  T.  Harry  Gatton.  of  North 
Carolina,  to  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission.  He  is  the  first 
North  Carolinian  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mission. 

This  appointment  was  a  most  suitable 
one  in  all  respects.  Harry  Oatton  is  a 
profound  student  of  military  history, 
specializing  in  that  of  the  War  Between 
the  States.  One  of  his  hobbies  is  visit- 
ing the  battlefields  of  that  great  strug- 
gle. Harry  Gatton  was  bom  on  March 
10,  1918,  near  Harmony.  Iredell  County. 
N.C.,  the  son  of  Thomas  Lee  and  Fred- 
die Cornelia  Moore  Gatton. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Iredell  County  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  with  an  A.B.  degree  in  po- 
litical science.  He  was  named  to  the 
Golden  Fleece  at  the  university,  the 
highest  campus  honorary  organization. 
During  World  War  II  he  served  in  the 
Navy  and  is  at  present  an  officer  in  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

He  was  a  reporter  on  the  Statesville 
Daily  Record  immediately  prior  to  and 
immediately  after  World  War  II  and  in 
1946,  helped  to  organize  and  became 
managing  director  of  the  Statesville 
Broadcasting  Co.  In  1931  he  became 
radio  manager  of  the  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  Division  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  resigning  in  1953  to  become 
administrative  assistant  to  former  Sen- 
ator Alton  A.  Lennon  of  North  Carolina. 
Harry  Gatton  served  as  my  secretary 
from  1954  until  1960,  when  he  resigned 
to  become  executive  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Bankers  Association 
with  headquarters  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  He 
is  also  editor  and  manager  of  the  asso- 
ciation's magazine,  the  Tarheel  Banker. 
I  will  always  be  grateful  to  Harry  for 
the  invaluable  service  he  rendered  North 
Carolina  and  me  while  he  was  my  sec- 
retary. No  Senator  ever  had  a  more 
efficient  and  loyal  secretary. 

Among  the  civic  offices  he  has  held 
was  the  presidency  of  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Statesville.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  that  city. 
In  1947,  he  was  named  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  to  the 
Statesville  Civil  Service  Ccxrunission. 


Active  in  the  Methodist  Church,  he  has 
been  a  church  school  official  and  teacher, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  stewards,  and 
lay  speaker. 

He  has  been  a  lifelong  Democrat, 
director  of  organization  of  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  North  Carolina, 
delegate  to  numerous  State  Democratic 
conventions;  alter nste  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Chicago  in  1956;  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Democratic  Club  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  1958-59. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  general  alumni 
association  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  a  Mason,  member  of  the 
American  Legion,  Rotary,  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Society, 
the  Civil  War  Round  Table  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  School  of  Banking  of  the  South, 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge, 
and  registrar -treasurer  of  the  Carolinas 
Bankers  Conference.  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  He  is  the  author 
of  nimierous  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Mary  Gordon  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston)  provided 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  fioor 
thereby. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  1  minute  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  739)  to  amend  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, with  respect  to  the  method  of  com- 
puting interest  earnings  of  special  Treas- 
ury Issues  held  by  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  Sept.  22,  1961,  p.  20822, 
Congressional  Record. > 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Did  the 
conferees  strike  from  the  bill  those  pro- 


visions which  would  have  substantially 
increased  the  retirement  benefits  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  em- 
ployees, the  provisions  to  which  I  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  objected  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Sections  6  and  7  of 
the  House  bill  relating  to  retirement 
benefits  for  Members  and  their  em- 
ployees were  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
were  stricken  from  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  the  conference, 
yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  analysis  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  S.  739. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analysis    or     Coiwi-ekenck    Acrkement    on 
S.  739 

8.  739  as  passed  in  the  Senate  provided  an 
appropriate  method  for  determining  an 
equitable  rate  of  Interest  on  money  borrowed 
by  the  UJ3.  Treasury  from  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund.  Under  the 
Senate-passed  bill,  the  new  formula  would 
apply  only  to  future  investments.  Special 
Issues  presently  held  by  the  fund  would  be 
allowed  to  mature  gradually  over  a  15-year 
period.  Under  thU  formula,  the  retirement 
fund  would  benefit  to  the  extent  of  some 
$9  million  additional  Interest  the  first  year 
and  a  cumulative  like  amount  In  each  suc- 
ceeding year  over  a  span  of  15  years  at  which 
time  the  total  increase  in  interest  payments 
to  the  fund  would  amount  to  some  $130  to 
$140  million  annuiilly. 

As  amended  by  the  House,  the  Treasury 
would  be  required  to  convert  present  Issues 
to  new  issues  under  the  newly  prescribed 
formula  on  or  before  January  1,  1962.  Un- 
der the  House  provision,  the  retirement  fund 
would  receive  the  maximum  benefit  of  the 
new  formula  lnune<liately  rather  than  having 
it  spread  over  a  lt>-year  period  as  would  be 
done  under  the  Senate  version. 

The  conference  agreement  allows  the  con- 
version to  take  place  over  a  10-year  period. 

Sections  2  and  8  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  as  it  relates  to  the  crediting 
of  service  rendered  by  agriculture  stabiliza- 
tion and  conservation  county  committee  em- 
ployMs. 

These  employees  were  brought  under  the 
Civil  Service  Act  last  year.  The  act,  how- 
ever, contained  two  restrictive  provisions 
which  differ  from  the  law  applicable  to  other 
service  creditable  under  the  Retirement 
Act. 

First,  the  amendment  enacted  last  year 
provided  that  prior  service  in  order  to  be 
creditable  must  be  applied  for,  verified,  and 
covered  by  a  dei>ocit  to  the  retirement  fund 
including  interest  before  July  10.   1962. 

Second,  only  service  performed  by  any 
such  employee  on  and  after  Pebruary  29, 
1936.  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  soil  con- 
servation and  domestic  allotment  was  made 
creditable. 

The  pending  bill  removes  both  these  re- 
strictions. 

In  the  first  Instance,  service  creditable  un- 
der the  act  could  be  applied  for,  verified, 
and  purchased  by  deposit  up  to  the  time  of 
retirement  or  If  not  covered  by  a  deposit  the 
employee  could  take  a  reduced  annuity  on 
the  same  basis  as  juiy  other  employee  under 
the  act  in  similar  circumstances. 

In  the  second  instance,  the  bill  credits 
employees  for  past  service  from  May  12.  1933, 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  original  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act. 


Section  4  corrects  certain  minor  inequities 
which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  disability  provisions  of 
the  Retirement  Act. 

This  section  amends  the  disability  pro- 
visions of  the  Retirement  Act  In  two  minor 
respects : 

1.  It  permits  restoration  to  the  disability- 
retirement  roll  of  an  annuitant  who  suffers 
recurrence  of  the  original  disability  after 
having  recovered,  the  recurrence  happening 
when  he  Is  not  on  the  Federal  payroll. 

2.  It  permits  restoration  to  the  disability- 
retirement  roll  of  an  annuitant  who  was 
removed  because  his  earning  capacity  was 
restored  for  a  period  suflBclent  to  cause  his 
removal,  but  who  subsequently  lost  the 
earning  capacity  and  1$  again  disabled. 

The  bill  would  thus  entitle  the  disability 
annuitant  to  annuity  protection  in  case 
the  original  disability  returns,  even  though 
tlie  annuity  is  suspended  during  a  period 
of  apparent  recovery.  The  bill  would  also 
encourage  disability  annuitants  to  under- 
take gainful  activities  by  removing  the 
cause  to  fear  that  if  they  again  lose  their 
Income-producing  capacity  they  would  be 
left   without   disability   protection. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  corrects  a  minor 
oversight  In  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  relating  to  reemployed  annuitants. 
Under  section  13(b)  of  the  act,  an  employee 
Involuntarily  retired  who  Is  reemployed  full 
time  for  5  years  or  more  has  the  option 
upon  his  second  retirement  of  having  his 
annuity  benefits  computed  under  the  law 
then  in  effect  with  his  aggregate  service 
credited  in  his  final  computation.  When 
this  proviso  for  crediting  of  aggregate  serv- 
ice for  5  years  of  reemployment  was  written 
into  law,  it  was  inadvertently  not  made  ap- 
plicable to  employees  involuntarily  retired. 
The  result  Is  unfair  discrimination  against 
such  persons.  This  discrimination  Is  re- 
moved by  section  6  of  the  bill.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission,  in  recommending  this 
section  of  the  bill,  Indicated  that  only  a  few 
cases  are  Involved  and  that  the  cost  of  this 
corrective  amendment  will  be  Inconsequen- 
tial. Letter  from  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  attached. 

Section  6  removes  the  requirement  in  ex- 
isting law  that  a  congressional  employee 
must  retire  directly  from  the  legislative 
service  in  order  to  receive  benefit  of  the 
computation  factor  applicable  to  such 
service.  The  effect  of  this  change  is  to  per- 
mit credit  for  such  service  to  follow  the 
employee  in  the  event  he  transfers  to  an- 
other branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  is  In  keeping  with  a  similar  provision 
now  applicable  to  member  service. 

Section  7  Is  the  usual  authorization  re- 
quired In  all  bills  which  amend  civil  service 
retirement  benefits. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


THE  POTENTIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF 
FISH  FLOUR 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  1  minute? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
food  for  peace  is  one  of  the  noblest  con- 
cepts that  our  Government  has  devised, 
and  that  our  people  have  supported. 

It  is  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
in  a  20th  century  setting.  Our  country 
does  not  view  world  misery,  and  then 
merely  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  We 
make  an  effort  to  share  our  bounty  with 


those  nations  and  those  people  less  for- 
tunate than  ourselves. 

Particularly.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
ready  to  share  our  food  abundance.  Our 
President  has  called  this  a  food  for  peace 
program,  and  he  has  staffed  this  new 
agency  with  Mr.  George  McGovem  as 
Director,  and  Mr.  James  W.  Symington 
as  Deputy  Director. 

Not  only  is  this  new  agency  making  a 
great  effort  to  move  our  grain  surplus, 
but  it  has  shown  rare  imagination  in 
supporting  such  new  food  products  as 
fish  flour,  processed  from  the  food  abun- 
dance of  the  sea  around  us. 

Mr.  President,  last  night  at  an  FAO 
International  Conference  on  Fish  in  Nu- 
trition, Mr.  McGovem  made  a  speech  of 
great  significance.  It  deserves  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  each  one  of  us, 
and  widespread  reading  throughout  the 
country.  And  it  deserves  the  luider- 
standing  attention  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  here  in  Washington. 

This  great  conclave  has  put  the  stamp 
of  scientific  approval  on  fish  flour.  No 
longer  can  there  be  any  reasonable 
doubt  about  its  value  and  usefulness  as 
a  supplement  in  human  food.  It  is 
harmless,  say  the  scientists;  it  is  highly 
nutritious.    It  is  very  inexpensive. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  McGovem  upon  his 
courageous  leadership  on  this  issue.  I 
commend  his  speech  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  the  country. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  message  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, to  this  Conference.  It  shows  the 
same  kind  of  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  fishing  industry,  which  he  demon- 
strated in  this  body  when  he  joined  with 
me  in  sponsoring  the  Saltonstall-Ken- 
nedy  Act  for  fisheries  research. 

I  request,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  and  Mr.  McGovern's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  to  the  PAO  International  Con- 
ference ON  Pish  in  Nutrition 
The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  U.S.  Government  sends  its  greetings 
to  the  International  Conference  on  Fish  and 
Nutrition.  I  personally  join  the  people  of 
the  United  States  In  welcoming  your  Con- 
ference, and  people  everywhere  In  wishing 
It  well.  Sponsored  by  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization,  this  Conference  Is  an 
example  of  scientists  working  together  on  ur- 
gent technical  problems  to  the  benefit  of 
the  developing  countries. 

I  believe  as  you  do  that  a  first  responsi- 
bility of  the  human  race  is  to  see  that  Its 
members  have  enough  to  eat.  It  will  take 
every  resource  that  man  can  muster  to 
bring  an  end  to  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
Our  hopes,  of  course,  t>egln  with  peace,  for 
only  in  peace  can  we  move  forward.  But, 
with  peace  we  must  have  the  kind  of  in- 
ternational cooperation — the  mutual  In- 
volvement and  pooling  of  knowledge,  that 
brings  you  together  for  this  meeting. 

Nutritional  problems  are  not  peculiar  to 
countries  where  food  Is  scarce.  Protein 
malnutrition  is,  in  fact,  a  serious  disease 
affecting  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
population.  There  is,  therefore,  an  urgent 
need  for  the  exploitation  of  what  is  prob- 
ably  the  major   untapped  source  of  food. 
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products  from  the  seas  and  Inland  waters. 
Science,  technology  and  administration 
must  be  mobilized  and  hurled  with  fxill 
force  against  man's  old  enemies — hunger, 
poverty,  and  disease. 

Your  part  In  the  task  that  lies  ahead, 
like  that  of  other  dedicated  people  In  com- 
merce and  laboratories.  In  factories,  farms, 
and  fishing  boats  Is  to  recreate  the  miracle 
of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes,  a  miracle  no 
less  spiritual  for  being  scientific. 

John  F.  Kxkvtdt. 

Thx  Ska  axd  Nkw   Hosizoms   roa  Pkaci 
(Remarks    of    George    McOovern,    Director, 
Pood   for   Peace,   at    the   North   American 
Night   Banquet  for  delegates  to  the  PAO 
International  Conference  on  Fish  In  Nu- 
trition, Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C..  Friday.  September  22.  1961) 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
A  fish  out  of  water  Is  In  no  worse  posi- 
tion, I  think,  than  a  strictly  amateur  angler 
from  South  Dakota  brought  to  gaff  by  the 
world's  most  distinguished   fishermen.     For 
one  thing  the  fish  Is   not  ordinarily  called 
upon  to  make  a  speech.     So  you  will  bear 
with  me.  I  am  sure.  If  I  appear  at  times  to 
be  at  sea.     Frankly,  however,  I  welcome  this 
brief  voyage  with  you  because  I  know  that 
President  Kennedy,  a  Navy  man,  desires  in 
every  way  possible  to  correlate  the  food  for 
peace  program  with  Imaginative,  new  devel- 
opments that  promise  relief  from  hunger — 
from   malnutrition — from  disease.     And   we 
certainly  are  aware  of  the  Immense  promise 
In  the  fathomless  oceans  and  In  the  work- 
ing genius  of  man  to  make  that  promise  come 
true.     It  win  not  surprise  you  to  learn  that 
prominent  Members  of  the  Congress,  several 
Ambassadors  and  numerous  members  of  the 
executive  departments   have  relayed   to  my 
office    their    desire    for    greater    use    of    fish 
foods  in  a  world  dangerously  short  of  pro- 
tein.    We   are   anxious   to   discuss   all   such 
efforts  to  bring  relief  to  the  world's  hungry. 
It  might  be  useful  however  at  this  time 
to  give  a  little  of  the  background  of  Food 
for  Peace  Itself,  lest  the  Impression  be  gained 
that  the  initials  stand  simply  for  Fish  for 
Peace. 

Food  for  Peace  Is  not  a  political   slogan, 
nor  a  partisan  idea.     It  Is  an  American  idea 
and  you  might  say  an  early  American  Idea. 
Some  of  you  may  remember  the  response  of 
the    United    States    to    the    plight    of    7 
million   Belgians    In    the   FUst    World    War, 
and  minions  more  throughout  famine-struck 
Xurope  and  Russia  following  that  struggle. 
Over  $5  billion  of   foodstuffs  were  shipped 
through    the    American    Relief    Commission 
created   In   World    War   I.     History   was   re- 
peated in  the  wake  of  chaos  and  famine  fol- 
lowing   the    Second    World    War.     Then    In 
1954   Congress,  conscious  of   the  prodigious 
increase  in  agricultural  production,  and  con- 
scious, too,  of  the  right  and  wisdom  of  apply- 
ing  It   to  aid   the   world's   hungry,   enacted 
legislation    to    meet   this    challenge — Public 
Law  480.     It  Is  officially  entitled  the  Agrlciol- 
tural    Trade    Development    and    Assistance 
Act.    and    with    many    subsequent    amend- 
ments. It  Is  the  principal  legislative  basis 
today  for  the  food  for  peace  program.    With 
over   3    billion    bushels  of   wheat   and   feed 
grains  In  Government  storage  at  the  present 
time  one  can  appreciate  the  emphasis  placed 
on    finding    constructive    ways    to    Incorpo- 
rate such   abundance   In  a  worldwide   food 
assistance   program.     In  addition  to  wheat, 
corn.  rice,  and  sorghums,  substantial  quan- 
tities of  milk,  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils, 
and  occasionally  beans,  butter,  and  cheese 
have  made  up  the  so-called  Food  for  Peace 
"grocery  list."    According   to  the   terms   of 
the  various  agreements  reached,  these  food 
Items  are  either  sold  for  local  currencies  In 
countries   lacking  dollar  reserves   with   the 
proceeds  for  the  most  part  being  ploughed 
back  Into  the  receiving  country's  economy — 
or  they  may  be  granted  In  the  case  of  natural 


disaster  or  other  emergency — or  they  may 
serve  as  partial  wage  payments  to  laborers 
working  on  basic  projects  such  as  roads, 
cisternn.  wells,  and  hovislng.  They  may  also 
be  barier  transactions  or  long-term  dollar 
obligations. 

Each  agreement  Is  tailored  to  the  needs 
and  economic  development  of  the  nations 
served,  ajid  an  Important  caveat  is  that  the 
transactions  not  Interfere  with  local  produc- 
tion or  existing  agricultural  trade  arrange- 
ments. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Office  was  created  by 
President  Kennedy  because  of  his  keen  In- 
terest  in   seeing   our   food   abundance   used 
more  effectively.     In  the   President's  words 
we  must  make  a  maximum  effort  to  narrow 
the  gap  between  abundance  here  at  home  and 
near  starvation  abroad.     I  must  say,  I  can 
think  of  no  more  Inviting  souj-ce  of  better 
nutrition  for  the  world's  hungry  than  fish,    I 
under Etand  from  a  recent  report  that  there 
could  be  an  annual  harvest  of  10,000  pounds 
of  fish  per  acre — per  cubic  acre  I  Imagine  un- 
less we  are  considering  only  flat  fish — com- 
pared to.  for  example,  190  pounds  of  beef. 
I  take  It  this  abundance  can  be  counted  on 
for  some  time  to  come.     My  friend.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall,  has  as- 
sured me  that  he  will  conduct  his  desallnlza- 
tlon  projects  In  such  a  fashion  as  not  to 
disturb  the  legitimate  rights  of  fish  and  of 
the  fisheries  Indxistrles  In  their  sea  water. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  foresee  any  cutbacks  in  sea 
acreage  until  the  sea  bank  plan,  which  may 
go   Into   effect    around   the   year   2061.    and 
which  will  involve  credits  for  fishermen  for 
the  fish  they  dont  catch.    For  the  present 
your  Industry  Is  In  the  fortunate  position  of 
attempting  to  expand.    You  are  expanding — 
In  research   as  well  as  production.     I  have 
studied  reports  from  various  sources  which 
\inderscore  the  tremendous  protein  possibili- 
ties In  the  flsh-rlch  waters  that  lap  at  the 
coasta  of  countries  crippled  by  kwashlakyor 
and   other   evidences   of   protein   deficiency. 
I  woxild  spare  you  needless  recapitulation  of 
ground  you  have  most  certainly  covered  in 
this  respect.    Suffice  It  to  say  I  have  been  ad- 
vised by  nutritionists  that  the  wonders  of 
medicine  are  helpless  to  change  the  twisted 
face   of  an   underdeveloped   society  until   a 
food  intake  minimal  In  quantity  and  quality 
Is  established.    This  process  must  begin  with 
the  weaned  child — not  Just  the  schoolchlld — 
for    the    3    or    4    years    of    deprivation    he 
might  undergo  before  his  first  school  lunch 
can  warp  both  mind  and  body  for  life.    Both 
Inland  and  coastal  nations  wracked  by  such 
misery  might  well  turn  to  the  sea.  not  for 
solace  but  for  sustenance. 

And  if  in  the  green  ocean  depths  from 
whence  sprang  the  very  origins  of  life  there 
lies  a  treasure.  It  behooves  all  of  us  here  to 
work  together  to  bring  It  up  and  open  It  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  And  what  Is  the  key? 
Cooperation  and  imagination.  We  must  not 
let  this  treasiue  become  wedged  among  the 
corals  of  bureaucracy  or  to  be  burled  beneath 
the  silt  of  oiu-  neglect. 

We  are  told,  for  example,  that  a  fish  flour 
which  derives  from  the  processing  and  treat- 
ment of  whole  fish  without  the  pries'  clinical 
removal  of  certain  organs,  is  adulterated. 
What  does  that  mean?  If  the  final  product 
is  luiclean  or  otherwise  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption due  to  the  presence  of  harmful 
substances,  then.  Indeed,  It  Is  adulterated. 
But  If  It  has  been  purged  by  heat  and  chem- 
ical washing  of  any  such  Impurities,  then 
It  Is  no  more  adulterated  than  pigs  feet,  or 
liver,  or  brains,  or  tripe,  or  tongue — which 
has  been  properly  prepared.  I  do  not  hold 
with  those  who  apply  the  gullt-by-assocla- 
tlon  technique  In  discouraging  new  food 
recommendations.  I  might  add  It  would  cut 
out  a  good  many.  If  not  all,  old  foods.  We 
may  drink  the  water  of  the  sea  Itself — 
desalinized  and  otherwise  purified — although 
a  mlllenlum  of  whole  fish  have  spawned, 
Bwxun,  and  died  there.  What  I  mean  to  say 
Is  that  to  condemn  fish  flour  because  of  a 


purely  esthetic  evaluation  based  on  an  over- 
ly sensitive  contemplation  a*  Itt  origins  is 
the  wrong  kind  of  ImaglnaUon.  Viewed 
against  the  pttlful  backdrop  of  the  world's 
crippled  children,  any  decision  to  curb  the 
production  of  a  healthful  product  which  has 
a  protein  content  of  over  80  percent  Is  not 
sound.  Let's  be  sure  of  oiu  facts,  yes,  but 
when  we  are  sure  of  them  let's  not  be  In- 
hibited by  our  bed  dreams.  For  my  part  I 
have  recently  enjoyed  a  whole  meal — from 
soup  to  dessert — with  fUh  flour  in  every  dish. 
It  was  delicious. 

I  would  go  further  now  to  state  that  where 
there  Is  In  each  country  an  awesome  respon- 
sibility to  push  ahead  with  ocean  research 
and  Its  translation  Into  food  production — 
there  Is  a  corollary  responsibility — to  share 
the  Information.  Speaking  as  Director  of 
Food  for  Peace — and  I  think  echoing  the 
sentiments  of  leaders  of  world  organisations 
fighting  hunger — such  as  my  friend.  Dr.  B.  R. 
Sen.  of  the  U.N.'8  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization. I  would  hope  that  those  In  the 
business  of  any  new  food  supplement  pro- 
duction would  sacrifice  short-term  conuner- 
clal  advantage,  and  pool  their  reeotircee  and 
resourcefulness  for  the  future  of  all  the 
world's  children.  Such  a  sharing  of  Infor- 
mation would  serve  to  break  more  quickly 
the  provincial  barriers  of  thotight  and 
lethargy  that  Inhibit  today's  programs.  It 
would  be  a  mighty  tide  that  would  sweep 
aside  the  flotsam  and  Jetcam  of  old  ideas. 
We  cannot  forget  that  most  of  the  world's 
millions  are  stUl  stranded  on  an  Island  of 
hunger. 

If  those  doughty  British  navigators  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  were  here  tonight  they 
might  sing  to  you: 

"Come  friends  who  plow  the  sea 

Truce  to  competition 

Let's  all  fight  malnutrition 

Let's  vary  secrecy 

With  a  sense  of  urgency  I" 
Thank  you. 


THE  ADMINISTRA'nON'S  POSI- 
TION—BERLIN AND  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  the  able  and  respected  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith  1  dellT- 
ered  a  long,  thoughtful,  and  obviously 
deeply  felt  speech  on  the  defense  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  and  the  crisis 
In  Berlin.  Having  served  with  her  for 
many  years  and  respecting  her  sincerity. 
without  reservation.  I  know  her  remarks 
grew  out  of  a  genuine  concern  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  free  world  and  the  United 
States. 

There  could  be  no  argument  with  her 
statement  that  "the  primary  determi- 
nant for  overall  military  advantage  to- 
day Is  the  capacity  for  total  nuclear 
war."  On  this,  all  responsible  military 
authorities  agree. 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  the  able  Sen- 
ator's contention  that  the  buildup  of 
conventional  military  forces  is  indicative 
of  weakness;  nor  with  her  Implication 
that  our  development  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, strategic  or  tactical,  has  suffered 
because  of  this  buildup. 

The  latter  implication,  If  taken  se- 
riously by  our  adversaries,  might  lead  to 
an  extension  of  the  very  kind  of  think- 
ing deplored  by  Senator  Smith:  and  the 
actions  of  this  administration  demon- 
strate that  this  implication  cannot  hold 
up  against  the  record. 

Following  such  a  position  to  conclu- 
sion might  lead  one  to  believe  that  our 
nuclear    deterrent    capacity    would    be 
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strengthened  by  abolishing  the  Marine 
Corps. 

President  Kennedy's  first  amendment 
to  the  1962  defense  budget  dealt  prima- 
rily with  measures  designed  to  strengthen 
and  protect  our  nuclear  strike  force.  It 
Is  a  fact  that  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
additional  funds  requested  were  for  the 
types  of  forces  required  for  nuclear  war- 
fare. 

These  recommendations,  since  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  included: 

First.  A  50-p)eicent  Increase  In  the 
Polaris  submarine  force,  to  be  achieved 
by  the  end  of  1964 

Second.  A  50-percent  Increase  In  the 
portion  of  the  strategic  bomber  force 
on  a  15-minute  pound  alert. 

Third.  A  100-percent  increase  in  our 
capacity  to  produce  Mlnuteman  missiles 
against  the  daiy  when  that  capacity 
might  be  needed. 

At  that  time,  also,  provision  was  made 
to  Improve  this  Nation's  command  and 
control  system;  tj  enhance  the  capabil- 
ity of  our  air  defense  system  so  as  to 
survive  a  missile  attack;  and  to  expand 
the  programs  for  developing  an  active 
defense  against  ballistic  missile  attack. 

In  addition,  the  need  to  face  civil  de- 
fense problems  more  realistically  was 
met  in  the  President's  July  amendments 
to  the  budget.  TTiis  was  done  by  trans- 
ferring the  respohsibility  for  shelter  and 
warning  to  the  Department  of  Defense; 
and  also  by  requesting  substantial  funds 
for  the  civil  defense  program. 

The  record  shows  that.  In  the  past 
administration,  there  was  little  In  the 
way  of  a  real  civil  defense  program;  and 
the  very  fact  this  administration  Is  tak- 
ing this  problem  most  seriously  Indicates 
In  Itself  a  willingness  to  utilize  nuclear 
weapons,  if  necessary. 

These  amendments,  recommended  in 
July,  also  Include  funds  to  permit  the 
retention  of  six  B-47  bomber  wings  that 
had  been  scheduled  to  be  phased  out  by 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Gen.  L.  L.  Lemnltzer,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  testimony,  April 
18.  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  said: 

We  must  malntiiin  strategic  nuclear  forces 
which  are  clearly  credible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
entire  world.  Tills  Involves  Insuring  the 
Invulnerability  of  our  strategic  strike  forces 
through  hardening,  dispersal,  and  mobility, 
and  by  maintaining  a  diversity  of  nuclear- 
strlke-capable  fortes. 

The  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  our 
nuclear  arsenal  was  attested  to  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense.  Paul  Nltze, 
who.  in  an  add:'ess  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Army  2  weeks  ago,  said: 

The  number  ol    nuclear  delivery  vehicles 
of  all  types  which  the  United  States  possesses 
provides  the  flexibility  for  virtually  all  modes 
.   and  levels  of  warfiire. 

In  these  statements  there  Is  no  sign, 
nor  even  a  him,,  of  abandonment  of  a 
policy  of  reliance  upon  nuclear  weapons 
as  the  ultimate  deterrent. 

Nor  Is  there  an  Indication  of  any  lack 
of  will  to  use  these  nuclear  weapons. 

On  the  contrary,  although  greater  em- 
phasis has  now  been  placed  upon  mod- 
ernizing and  reaiewlng  the  effectiveness 
of  our  conventional  forces,  this  has  been 
accompanied    by    a    concurrent    heavy 


strengthening    of    our    nuclear    strike 
force. 

Senator  Smith  is  very  properly  con- 
cerned about  the  grave  danger  we  face 
today.  In  her  concern  she  brings  up 
certain  specters. 

One  of  these  is  what  she  terms  "lim- 
ited deterrence." 

At  first  that  term  seems  to  be  related 
to  the  piossibility  of  self-impKjsed  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons. 

Now  as  all  Senators  are  well  aware, 
war  plans  are  perhaps  our  most  closely 
guarded  secrets.  Fortunately  for  this 
discussion,  however,  our  position  on  the 
use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  has  been 
presented  in  explicit  fashion  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara,  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  when 
he  said: 

Even  in  limited  war  situations  we  should 
not  preclude  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  for  no  one  can  foresee  how  such 
situations  might  develop. 

My  colleague  is  troubled  because  our 
major  efforts  and  Investments  are  di- 
rected mainly  toward  increases  in  con- 
ventional forces. 

But  far  more  money  is  being  requested 
for  nuclear  forces  this  year  than  was 
requested  last  year — actually  some  $2 
billion  additional  has  been  requested,  as 
against  what  was  asked  for  by  the  previ- 
ous administration. 

Secretai-y  McNamara  continued: 

What  Is  being  proposed  at  this  time  Is  not 
a  reversal  of  our  existing  national  policy 
but  an  increase  in  our  nonnuclear  capabil- 
ities to  provide  a  greater  degree  of  versatU- 
ity  to  our  limited  war  forces. 

General  Lemnltzer  made  the  same 
point  in  his  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate, when  he  said : 

Our  Armed  Forces  must  be  capable  of 
effective  action  in  support  of  the  full  range 
of  possible  political  decisions  requiring  the 
use  of  force.  To  do  so  we  must  be  prepared 
to  fight  In  either  a  nuclear  or  a  nonnuclear 
environment. 

The  able  Senator  fears  that  we  may 
fail  to  deter  the  Soviets  by  offering  to 
fight  on  their  terms  because  we  are  fear- 
ful of  provoking  them  by  Indicating 
beyond  all  doubt  that  we  will  fight,  if 
fight  we  must,  on  our  terms. 

But  only  recently  Secretary  Nltze  said : 

In  meeting  the  Berlin — or  other  Com- 
munist challenges,  general  nuclear  war 
should  not  be  our  only  recourse.  But  let 
me  be  very  clear :  We  must  first  have  nuclear 
striking  power  before  our  other  capacities 
to  meet  these  challenges  can  be  effective. 
Thus,  one  of  the  first  tasks  to  which  this 
administration  addressed  itself  was  the 
strengthening  of  our  nuclear  deterrent  capa- 
bilities both  for  the  Inunedlatc  future  and 
for  the  long-range  future. 

The  Increases  in  conventional  capability 
win  strengthen,  and  not  weaken,  our  policy 
of  deterring  war.  For  the  ability  to  commit 
forces  in  the  Intermediate  range  makes  more 
credible  to  the  U.S.S.R.  the  certain  prospect 
that  we  will  back  our  nonnuclear  forces 
by  the  use  of  our  strategic  capabilities 
should  that  be  necessary. 

Surely,  as  President  Kennedy  has  so 
well  said,  there  must  be  some  additional 
course  between  humiliation  and  nuclear 
response. 

Senator  Smith  cites,  as  examples  of 
correct  action,  our  intenentions  in  Ber- 


lin In  1948-49,  our  defense  of  Formosa, 
and  our  landing  In  Lebanon  In  1958. 
These  examples,  in  our  opinion,  under- 
score the  vital  importance  of  more  ade- 
quate conventional  weapons. 

The  Berlin  blockade  was  broken,  not 
by  brandishing  our  nuclear  power,  but 
by  a  conventional  airlift. 

Formosa  was  protected  by  the  power- 
ful, but  conventional,  7th  Fleet. 

And  Lebanon  was  straightened  out  by 
conventionally  armed  ground  forces — 
forces  which  had  deliberately  left  be- 
hind them  their  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
These  were  instances  when  American 
strength  and  American  will  were  com- 
plemented by  American  wisdom  in  choos- 
ing militai'y  tactics  tailored  to  SE>eciflc 
situations. 

Similarly,  the  forces  of  freedom  now 
advancing  in  Vietnam  would  find  their 
cause  little  helped  by  tactical  nuclear 
weapons 

It  is  clear  that  the  primary  objective 
of  our  military  ix)licy  is  to  maintain  a 
strategic  striking  force  capable  of  pre- 
vailing over  an  enemy's  forces,  under 
any  and  all  circumstances.  But  we  must 
also  have  the  kinds  of  forces  appropriate 
to  deal  with  any  aspect  of  the  military 
threat. 

If  our  national  policy  of  deterring  all 
forms  of  military  aggression  is  to  be 
really  credible,  we  must  have  a  wide 
remge  of  alternative  military  capabili- 
ties. 

The  policy  of  massive  retaliation — 
only  one  capacity,  nuclear  retaliation — 
was  announced  in  1954.  It  promptly  ran 
into  such  heavy  opposition  on  all  sides 
that  It  was  soon  withdrawn  voluntarily 
by  the  previous  administration. 

In  testimony^before  the  Senate  last 
April  18,  Secretary  McNamara  stated: 

We  must  continue  to  provide  for  the 
forces  required  to  deter  an  all-out  nuclear 
war.  Only  behind  the  shield  of  such  forces 
can  the  free  world  hope  to  cope  successfully 
with  lesser  military  aggressions.  But,  hav- 
ing provided  for  these  essential  forces,  we 
want  to  see  to  It  that  this  Nation,  in  co- 
operation with  Its  friends  and  allies  abroad, 
has  the  kinds  of  forces  needed  to  discour- 
age more  limited  military  adventures  by  the 
enemies  of  freedom. 

As  recent  events  have  again  demon- 
strated, these  adventures  may  range  from 
guerrilla  and  subversive  activities  involving 
small  scattered  bands  of  men  to  organized 
aggression  involving  sizable  regular  military 
forces.  Our  limited  war  forces  should  be 
properly  deployed,  properly  trained,  and 
properly  equipped  to  deal  with  the  entire 
spectrum  of  such  actionr. 

On  July  26.  before  the  same  commit- 
tee, the  Secretary  stated : 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  U.S.  De- 
fense Establishment  must  have  a  greater 
degree  of  flexibility  in  responding  to  par- 
ticular situations.  We  need  to  expand  the 
range  of  military  alternatives  available  to 
the  President  In  meeting  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion which  may  confront  us  in  maintaining 
our  position  in  Berlin. 

I  want  to  make  clear,  however,  that  this 
does  not  mean  we  are  lessening  the  effective- 
ness of  our  tactical  nuclear  capabilities. 
•  •  •  What  we  are  proposing  now  Is  not 
only  the  strengthening  of  our  nuclear  ca- 
pabilities; but  also,  an  Increase  In  o\ir  non- 
nuclear  capabilities  so  as  to  provide  a  still 
greater  degree  of  versatility  to  our  defense 
forces. 
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In  other  words.  President  Kennedy  Is 
attempting  to  achieve  rapidly  a  military 
posture  which  can  be  adapted  to  meet 
any  sudden  changes  in  the  intematkmal 
situation. 

Again,  however,  far  from  shifting  away 
from  nuclear  power,  present  policy  is  to 
place  billions  of  dollars  more  into  that 
power. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  rightly  be- 
lieves that  we  must  stand  firm  In  Ber- 
lin, and  quotes  President  Kennedy: 

We  cannot  and  win  not  permit  the  Com- 
xnunlaU  to  drive  vu  out  of  Berlin,  either 
gradually  or  by  force. 

But  then  she  goes  on  to  conclude  that 
Khrushchev  might  decide,  based  on  the 
record  of  Laos  and  Cuba,  that  we  may 
be  less  determined  about  Berlin  than 
the  President's  statements  would 
Indicate. 

Berlin  is  different :  different  from 
Cuba  or  Laos,  or  Lebanon  or  Formosa. 
As  an  administration  spokesman  said 
recently: 

Any  Interference  with  our  essential  rlghta 
In  Berlin  muat  be  viewed  by  us  a*  the  straw 
tbat  breaks  tha  eamar*  back. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  part  of 
the  address  of  Senator  Smftr  was  her 
asking  of  the  question: 

What  has  happened  that  permits  Khru- 
shchev to  act  as  he  does? 

The  Senator  then  gives  her  opinions: 
and  they  are  interesting  and  thought 
provoking. 

In  effect.  I  have  been  answering  a 
comparable  question  on  the  floor  of  this 
body  for  9  years. 

I  first  asked  why  Mr.  Stalin  acted  the 
way  he  did.  And  then  why  Mr.  Malen- 
kov  so  acted.     And  then  Mr.  Bulganln. 

Finally.  when  Mr.  Khrushchev 
emerged.  I  asked  the  reason  for  his 
actions. 

And  over  the  montlis  and  years  I  have 
presented  the  same  answer;  namely,  the 
reason  we  face  steadily  Increasing  Com- 
munist aggression  is  because,  comfort- 
able and  complacent  with  our  way  of 
life,  we  did  not  realize  how  necessary  it 
was  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
maintain  freedom. 

Because  the  Soviet  leaders  have  placed 
far  more  of  their  national  product  into 
military  effort  they  have  drawn  up  by 
us  in  relative  strength. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  point  the  Sena- 
tor is  making  is  undeniably  pertinent. 
My  question  is.  What  are  we  doing  now 
toward  making  sacrifices  and  toward 
changing  the  normal  order  of  things  to 
meet  this  tremendous  power  of  the  So- 
viet Union? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  answer  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio  in  this  way.  When 
you  figure  in  everything — Impacted  edu- 
cational areas  for  example — just  under 
or  just  over  80  percent  of  our  tax  dollar; 
that  is,  80  cents  of  each  tax  dollar,  is 
expended  for  past,  present,  or  possible 
future  war.  That  leaves  20  cents. 
Aiound  this  20  cents  we  can  discuss  ad- 
ditional sacrifice,  unless  we  want  to  dis- 
cuss additional  taxes.  It  is  now  pre- 
dicted that  the  profits  of  the  next  quarter 


of  this  year  will  be  the  highest  profits  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  $26 
billion  after  taxes.  Tlierefore.  we  are 
today  participating  in  the  most  prosper- 
ous economy  any  country  has  ever  had 
in  its  history.  For  that  reason  I  am  sur- 
prised by  the  constant  direct  and  Indi- 
rect attacks  against  this  administration 
(m  the  ground  the  administration  is 
against  business. 

Profits  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year  were  far  greater  than  those  of  ihe 
first  quarter.  The  latter  was,  of  course, 
an  inheritance.  Profits  in  the  third 
quarter  are  estimated  to  be  the  greatest 
in  history. 

As  we  know,  there  are  little  profits  in 
recessions,  less  profits,  if  any,  in  de- 
pressions, and  no  profits  vmder  social- 
ism. That  is  one  reason  why  I  regret 
implications  on  this  floor,  and  In  politi- 
cal talks  outside,  that  we  are  in  any  way 
in  a  welfare  state  with  reference  to  our 
domestic  programs. 

The  more  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
if  I  may  respectfully  say  so.  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  and  all  public 
servants,  do  their  best  between  now  and 
the  time  we  return,  to  present  the  truth 
about  the  current  danger,  the  better  it 
will  be.  If  that  Involves  further  sacri- 
fices. I  am  of  course  in  favor  of  those 
sacrifices. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  like  to  approach  the 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  gross 
national  product.  In  1959  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  Soviets  was  $175 
billion. 

One  hundred  billion  dollars  of  that 
went  into  defense  and  heavy  goods;  only 
$75  million  went  into  the  consiimer  mar- 
ket. 

In  the  same  year,  our  gross  national 
product  was  $440  billion;  $300  billion 
went  for  consumer  goods. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  we  all  talk 
about  sacrifices;  we  talk  about  deter- 
mining what  we  can  do  for  our  coun- 
try, not  what  our  coimtry  can  do  for  us. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  thing 
which  the  Senate  has  done  this  year 
that  is  an  abandormient  of  its  normal 
course.  There  has  been  not  one  item 
with  which  we  have  dealt  differently 
this  year  than  we  did  in  preceding  years. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  One  thing  we 
have  done  differently  this  year  as  against 
preceding  years  has  been  to  appropriate 
$6  billion  more  for  national  security.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Ohio  does  not 
consider  $6  billion  a  negligible  figure. 
If  so  I  am  surprised.  He  is  one  person 
who  is  really  a  watchdog  over  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Senator  is  sur- 
prised at  what  I  have  said,  I  am  sur- 
prised to  say  that  I  am  surprised  at  his 
reasoning.  I  voted  for  increased  funds 
for  defense.  I  recognize  that  that  has 
been  done.  But  we  have  saddled  future 
generations  for  the  payment  of  the  debt 
in  the  identical  manner  that  in  the  past 
we  have  done  so.  There  has  been  no 
willingness  to  absoib  the  cost  now.  We 
are  doing  it  by  deficit  operations.  That 
is  why  I  say  there  is  no  difference,  in 
any  manner  whatsoever,  in  the  programs 
which  we  have  followed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Turning  anything 
as  big  as  the  Department  of  Defense  is 


like  trying  to  turn  an  elephant  with 
one's  little  finger.  But  a  very  real  start 
has  been  made. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  efforts  to 
date  made  by  President  Kemiedy.  These 
efforts  have  been  expressed  practically 
in  the  tremendous  additional  requests 
made  of  Congress,  which  we  have  ap- 
proved. 

As  to  financing,  In  our  system,  the 
capitalistic  system,  as  we  all  know,  taxes 
come  only  from  income.  Including 
profits.  I  hope  the  Just -expressed,  some- 
what pessimistic  thinking  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  will  be 
somewhat  nullified  by  the  profits  now 
being  achieved  by  American  business 
today— the  greatest  profits  in  the  history 
of  any  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  we  consider 
that  out  of  the  tax  dollar  20  cents  goes 
for  domestic  programs,  we  should  real- 
ise what  we  have  done  at  this  session 
of  Congress.  We  have  helped  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas,  those  which  have 
been  depressed  because  of  unemploy- 
ment; we  have  expanded  the  housing 
program:  we  have  expanded  the  high- 
way program;  we  have  done  all  the 
things  which  will  stabilize  the  economy 
of  America  and  at  the  same  time  In- 
crease its  assets. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  entirely  correct.  Once 
there  was  a  taxicab  compsiny  which  was 
Interested  in  not  spending  money,  and 
thereby  showing  more  profit,  it  did  not 
maintain  Its  cabs.  After  3  or  4  excel- 
lent years,  the  company  suddenly  foimd 
Itself  bankrupt. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  that  connection, 
is  it  not  Important  for  us  to  remember, 
too.  that  President  Kennedy  has  defi- 
nitely promised  the  country  that  he  will 
present  a  balanced  budget  next  year 
when  he  delivers  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress?  

Mr  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama,  with  his  usual  foresight,  is 
correct.  I  may  say  also  to  those  who 
worry  about  the  economy  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  gold  is  no 
longer  leaving  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  much  as 
we  are  interested  in  having  a  strong  de- 
fense, is  it  not  also  true  that  if  we  are 
successful  In  avoiding  a  third  world  war, 
or  a  war  of  nuclear  extermination,  a 
contest  will  still  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  see  whicn 
nation  and  which  form  of  government 
can  more  adequately  meet  the  needs  and 
demands  of  its  people,  ana  that  we  must 
not  lose  that  struggle  either? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  Many  people  believe — 
I  am  not  one  of  them,  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  the  richest  man  in  tlie  grave- 
yard— that  the  economy  is  at  least  as 
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Important  as  our  physical  security. 
Therefore,  it  has  always  been  a  source 
of  Interest  to  me  that  some  who  are 
worried  about  the  future  of  the  econ- 
omy nevertheless  appear  excessively  wor- 
ried about  taking  steps  to  shore  up  the 
economy  in  such  ways  as  those  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  obser- 
vation? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  almost  finished  my  address,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  answer  a 
thought-provoking  address  by  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith  ],  which  would  seem  to  have  had 
as  its  basis  the  fact  that,  because  we  were 
building  conventional  arms,  we  were 
planning  to  neglect,  or  to  make  the  world 
believe  we  would  not  utilize,  our  nuclear 
arms.  That  was  the  reason  for  this  talk. 
Now  the  discussion  has  turned  to  the 
economy.  I  have  one  problem.  It  Is 
this.  The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  EllendehJ.  perhaps 
the  most  gracious  Member  of  this  body, 
yielded  to  me  at  this  time  to  enable  me 
to  make  this  talk.  I  am  becoming  a  bit 
apprehensive,  because  his  patience, 
which  is  extraordinary,  nevertheless  may 
be  running  out. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
I  am  enjoying  the  discussion  very  much; 
but,  as  all  Senators  know,  we  are  mak- 
ing a  strenuous  effort  to  adjourn,  per- 
haps tomorrow.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  measure  passed,  so  that  it  can  go  to 
conference  with  the  House;  then  per- 
haps we  may  bring  back  a  report  some 
time  this  afternoon,  if  possible,  and  be 
able  to  go  home  tomorrow  or  early  Mon- 
day morning. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
considering  those  observations  on  the 
part  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
still  wish  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  say 
one  thing  more.  In  the  last  week  there 
was  a  conference  In  Vienna.  At  that 
conference  there  was  a  discussion  about 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  TTie 
United  States  was  asking  for  a  special 
dispensation,  believing  that  trouble  lies 
ahead  in  connection  with  the  flow  of  gold. 
The  German  financiers  said  we  should 
discipline  our  own  economy.  The  French 
financiers  said  we  had  better  put  our 
own  house  In  order.  The  fear  is  that 
through  artificial  methods  used  to  stop 
the  outflow  of  gold,  there  is  hanging  over 
us  now  the  danger  of  a  rush  outflow. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers have  placed  far  more  of  their  na- 
tional product  into  military  effort,  they 
have  drawn  up  by  us  in  relative  strength. 
We  now  know  their  strength  could 
have  only  been  further  enhanced  by  the 
long  test  moratorium  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons, established  back  in  1958,  and  open- 
ly violated  many  times  during  recent 
days  by  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  present  that  dur- 
ing recent  months  aU  elements  of  our 
national  defense  structure  have  been  in- 


creased— our  nuclear  forces,  our  con- 
ventional forces,  and  our  civil  defense. 

President  Kennedy  has  made  it  very 
clear  that  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin 
is  not  negotiable. 

If  Mr.  Khrushchev  does  not  believe  his 
stf^tement,  in  his  disl>elief  lies  the  great- 
est danger  to  world  peace. 


AMENDMENT  OP  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  SALES  TAX  ACT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  258. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mrr- 
CALF  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives announcing  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  258)  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Sales  Tax  Act  to  increase  the 
rate  of  tax  imposed  on  certain  gross  re- 
ceipts, to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Motor  Vehicle  Parldng  Facility  Act 
of  1942  to  transfer  certain  parking  fees 
and  other  moneys  to  the  highway  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  requesting 
a  further  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
Insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Thfe  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Oflacer  appointed  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Prouty  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  identify  the 
bill? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  is  H.R.  258.  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  sales  tax  bill. 


including  "commerce,"  in  line  4;  on  page 
3,  line  5.  after  "State"  Insert  "to  any 
other  State";  on  page  3,  strike  out  lines 
6  through  9,  Inclusive,  and  insert 
"shall — ".  and  on  page  4,  line  5,  strike 
out  "stamp."  "  and  insert  "stamp.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'State'  includes  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia."  ". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  has  made  a  number  of  amend- 
ments of  a  perfecting  nature.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PROTECTION  OP  CONSUMERS  OF 
ARTICLES  COMPOSED  IN  WHOLE 
OR  IN  PART  OF  GOLD  OR  SILVER 
IN  CERTAIN  CASES 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  Senate  bill  1186. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1186)  to  facilitate  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers of  articles  of  merchandise  com- 
posed in  whole  or  in  part  of  gold  or 
silver  from  fraudulent  misrepresenta- 
tion concerning  the  quality  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were,  on  page 

2,  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  "association — " 
and  insert  "association,  being  a  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  subject  to  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act — ";  on  page  2,  lines  9 
and  10.  strike  out  "within  the  United 
States  or  any  of  Its  possessions"  and  In- 
sert "in  any  State";  on  page  2,  lines  15 
and  16.  strike  out  "the  United  States  or 
any  of  its  possessions"  and  insert  "any 
State":  on  page  2,  line  21,  strike  out 
"manufactured  and";  on  page  2,  line  22, 
after  "imported"  insert  "after";  on  page 

3.  line  1,  strike  out  all  after  "State" 
down  through  and  including  "Colum- 
bia." in  line  2 ;  on  page  3,  line  3,  strike 
out  all  after  "State,"  down  through  and 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9076)  making  appropri- 
ations for  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  FIT  .LENDER.  Mr,  President.  I 
regret  that  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  is  being  considered  at  the  tail 
end  of  the  session. 

I  do  not  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
the  bill.  The  report  on  it  has  been  on 
the  desks  of  Senators  for  a  few  days, 
and,  I  believe,  has  been  studied. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc;  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded,  for  purposes  of 
amendment,  as  original  text;  and  that  no 
point  of  order  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to 
this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable concern  in  New  York  State  about 
the  Seneca  Nation  and  the  use  of  the 
lands  for  the  so-called  Kinzua  D&m.  1 
notice  with  much  Interest  that  the  re- 
port deals  with  that  question,  and  re- 
lates specifically  to  the  statement  of  the 
President  that  he  will  do  everything  he 
can  to  be  of  aid  to  the  Seneca  Nation. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows, 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating]  and  I  are 
concerned,  because  of  the  great  deal  of 
concern  which  has  been  expressed  in  New 
York  State  on  this  subject;  and  both  of 
us  have  spoken  about  this  matter  before. 

As  we  understand — and  I  should  like 
to  have  confirmation  of  this  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frwn  Louisiana — the 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  be  held  rather 
strictly  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
committee  that  it  will  require  the  corps 
to  be  prepared  to  report  on  the  results  of 
its  studies  and  on  the  progress  it  has 
made  in  regard  to  the  Seneca  Nation's 
problem,  as  outlined  In  the  President's 
letter,  and  that  that  matter  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  at  the  very 
latest  when  the  corps'  representatives 
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appear  in  support  of  the  1963  appropria- 
tions for  the  dam. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  the  an- 
swer is  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  the  committee 
report  on  pages  22  and  23. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AixaoHXNT  Rivn  Reservou.  Pa. 

The  committee  recommends  $15  million, 
the  budget  estimate,  for  continuation  of  the 
Allegheny  River  Reservoir.  It  Is  convinced 
that  the  best  plan  presented  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  the  Allegheny 
River  Basin  Is  the  authorized  project. 

The  committee  Is  deeply  concerned  that 
the  Seneca  Nation  be  given  the  utmost  con- 
sideration and  that  all  possibilities  be  ex- 
plored for  the  amelioration  of  the  difficulties 
and  hardships  which  the  construction  of  the 
reservoir  will  Impose  upon  Its  members. 

The  President  has  recently  written  the 
Seneca  Nation,  Informing  them  that  he  had 
directed  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  every  action 
within  their  authority  to  assist  the  Seneca 
Nation  and  Its  members  who  must  be  relo- 
cated In  adjusting  to  the  new  situation. 
Included  In  the  Items  he  directed  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  to  consider 
are  ( 1 )  the  possibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment securing  a  tract  of  land  suitable  for 
tribal  purposes  and  uses  contiguous  to  the 
remaining  Seneca  lands  In  exchange  for  the 
area  to  be  flooded;  <a)  a  careful  review  of 
the  recreation  potential  resulting  from  con- 
struction of  the  reservoir,  and  the  manner 
In  which  the  Seneca  Nation  could  share  In 
the  benefits  from  development  of  this  po- 
tential; (3)  a  determination  of  whether  any 
special  damages  will  be  sxistained  because 
of  the  substcmtial  portion  of  the  total  Sen- 
eca lands  to  be  taken;  and  (4)  special  atten- 
tion and  assistance  to  those  memliers  of  the 
Seneca  Nation  required  to  move  from  their 
present  homes  by  way  of  counseling,  guid- 
ance, and  other  related  means. 

The  committee  desires  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  be  prepared  to  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  its  studies  or  other  progress  made 
thereon  when  It  appears  before  the  commit- 
tee In  support  of  the  1963  appropriations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  notice  that 
in  the  last  full  paragraph  of  the  excerpt 
from  the  report,  the  following  appears: 

The  committee  desires  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  be  prepared  to  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  Its  studies  or  other  progress  made 
thereon  when  It  appears  before  the  commit- 
tee In  support  of  the  1963  appropriations. 

I  express  the  hope  that  in  the  mean- 
time all  the  studies  will  be  made  and  the 
committee  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
report. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  knows, 
this  matter  has  been  pending  before  the 
committee  for  about  4  years,  and  has 
been  postponed  from  year  to  year  in 
order  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  the 
Seneca  Nation  to  have  an  adjudication 
of  the  matter  by  the  Supreme  Court.  As 
the  Senator  from  New  York  knows,  that 
was  done. 

It  is  very  regrettable  that  part  of  this 
land  will  be  taken  from  the  Seneca  In- 
dians; but,  as  I  have  said  on  several  oc- 
casions, it  is  my  considered  judgment 
that  in  the  long  run  the  Seneca  Nation 
will  no  doubt  benefit  from  this  develop- 
ment, because  it  will  create  in  that  area 


a  lake  which  no  doubt  will  become  the 
center  of  a  resort  area;  and  if  arrange- 
ments can  be  made — and  I  believe  they 
can  be — whereby  they  will  participate  in 
that  development,  they  could  have  a 
source  of  income  from  all  those  recrea- 
tional facilities,  and  great  benefits  will 
flow  to  them. 

In  any  event,  it  has  been  the  feeling 
of  the  committee  that  we  do  not  want 
the  Seneca  Nation  to  lose  anything.  But, 
as  I  have  said,  I  am  sure  that  in  the  long 
run  they  will  benefit  from  the  construc- 
tion of  this  project. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  deeply 
appreciate  and  know  the  sincerity  of  the 
Senator's  expression.  I  am  trying  to 
nail  down  the  matter,  so  that  hope  may 
be  realized  in  fact,  because  I  feel,  as  do 
many  others  in  New  York,  that  the 
United  States  is  under  a  real  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  make  amends  to  the  Sen- 
eca Nation,  in  view  of  the  original  treaty. 

That  moral  feeling  and  that  human 
feeling  persist.  My  point  is  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  have  that  written  down,  and 
another  thing  to  have  a  deep  purpose 
to  see  that  it  is  actually  done. 

From  the  Senator's  remarks,  which 
are  very  gratifying,  I  gather  that  that 
deep  purpose  accompanies  his  explana- 
tion and  expression  of  hope.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  seen  fit  to  main- 
tain, without  conditions,  a  $15  million 
appropriation  for  the  Allegheny  River 
Reservoir,  commonly  known  as  the  Kin- 
zua  Dam. 

Members  of  this  body  are  not  unfamil- 
iar with  the  Kinzua  Dam.  They  have 
heard  its  merits  debated  many  times. 
They  know  of  the  deep  injustice  that  its 
construction  will  entail.  I  have  called 
attention  to  this  injustice  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  as  has  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York. 

This  appropriation  removes  the  last 
hope  that  the  UJ5.  Government  will 
stand  by  its  treaty  commitments  to 
the  Seneca  Indians.  Once  this  $15  mil- 
lion is  granted,  the  bulldozers  will  roll, 
the  ancestral  land  of  the  Senecas  will 
be  destroyed,  the  floodwaters  will  pour 
in  over  territory  that  was  granted  to 
the  Indians  "forever." 

I  feel  it  is  my  obligation  to  remind  the 
Senate  once  more  of  this  violation  of 
the  solemn  promise  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

This  is.  of  course,  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  the  people  of  the  southwest- 
em  part  of  New  York,  who  have  been 
quite  upset  over  what  they  look  upon  as 
improper  treatment  of  the  Indians. 
They  have  tried  to  find  other  ways  to 
solve  the  flood  control  problem  in  Penn- 
sylvania. At  the  Senecas*  own  expense 
an  alternate  plan  was  drawn  up;  reputa- 
ble engineers  attest  that  it  may  do  the 
job  better,  but  without  inundating  the 
Indians'  lands.  The  Senecas  ask  only 
that  the  alternate  plan  and  the  Kinzua 
plan  be  subjected  to  an  impartial  com- 
parison; and  if  the  Kinzua  plan  is  found 
to  be  better,  I  understand  that  the  In- 


dians will  give  up  their  rights.  They  do 
not  insist  that  under  no  circumstances 
shall  their  lands  be  flooded.  They 
merely  ask  that  that  not  be  done  im- 
necessarily.  To  my  mind,  that  is  a  noble 
offer. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  into  the 
Record  one  sentence  from  title  XXV,  sec- 
tion 71,  of  the  United  States  Code: 

No  Indian  nation  or  tribe  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  shall  be  acknowl- 
edged or  recognized  as  an  independent  na- 
tion, tribe,  or  power  with  whom  the  United 
States  may  contract  by  treaty;  but — 

And  this  is  the  solemn  law  of  this 
Nation — 

no  obligation  of  any  treaty  lawfully  made 
and  ratified  with  any  such  Indian  nation  or 
tribe  prior  to  March  3.  1871,  shall  be  invali- 
dated or  impaired. 

That  is  the  issue  upon  which  we  stand 
in  connection  with  Berlin  and  the  Ger- 
man nation :  and  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
less  should  we  live  up  to  that  obligation 
when  we  are  dealing  with  the  Seneca 
Nation. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  word  about  the 
letters  and  the  telephone  calls  that  I 
have  received  during  the  last  few  weeks 
on  this  matter  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  I  found  these  messages  most 
heartening,  not  because  they  supported 
me.  or  even  primarily  because  they  sup- 
ported the  Indians,  but  because  they  re- 
vealed that  there  are  still  many  Ameri- 
cans who  are  capable  of  responding  with 
indignation  to  injustice,  even  though 
this  injustice  may  in  no  way  affect  their 
personal  lives.  Why  all  this  concern 
about  Indians,  one  might  ask.  when  we 
are  faced  with  so  many  serious  problems 
in  so  many  far  corners  of  the  world? 
This  question  affects  only  a  few  thou- 
sand persons,  at  the  most.  The  dam  that 
is  to  be  built  will  benefit  millions. 

The  answer  is  that  we  are  concerned 
about  the  Seneca  Indians  in  western 
New  York  because  in  the  United  States 
we  are  concerned  about  justice  to  the 
individual.  We  do  not  think  in  terms 
of  masses.  That  is  the  way  of  thinking 
of  another  ideology  and  another  way  of 
life.  We  think  in  terms  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  Individual  human 
beings.  I  am  glad  that  Americans  think 
that  way.  I  am  glad  that  all  over  this 
country  there  are  persons  who  get  angry 
when  they  read  that  a  handful  of  Indians 
are  to  be  driven  from  their  ancestral 
homeland.  If  we  should  lose  this  ca- 
pacity for  moral  indignation,  then  it 
would  not  matter  what  happens  in  Ber- 
im,  or  m  the  Middle  East,  or  in  the  Far 
East,  or  at  the  United  Nations.  I  am 
proud  that  there  are  still  Americans  who 
believe  that  moral  responsibility  is  more 
imp>ortant  than  material  progress.  So 
long  as  there  are  Americans  who  feel 
that  way,  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  be  the  hope  of  the  world. 

I  recognize  the  problems  the  commit- 
tee has  faced,  and  the  great  pressures 
for  the  development  of  this  land,  and 
the  great  need  for  flood  control  in  the 
Allegheny  Valley,  primarily  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  I  hope  that  as  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  reports  on  the  results  of  its 
studies,  the  Seneca  Nation  will  have — 
and  I  know  it  will — the  sympathetic 
consideration   of    this   committee,   and 
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that  the  committee  will  be  very  cogni- 
zant of  the  sound  law  put  on  the  statute 
books,  which  never  has  been  altered — 
namely,  that  we  are  going  to  respect  the 
treaties  into  which  we  have  entered  with 
Indian  tribes  or  nations. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  As  he  knows,  the 
studies  to  which  he  has  referred  have 
been  considered  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Of  course ,  th<;  Supreme  Court  has 
passed  upon  the  legal  Issues  involved, 
and  no  construction  was  undertaken  by 
the  Engineers  until  those  questions  were 
settled. 

If  the  Senator  will  refer  to  the  lan- 
guage I  had  placed  in  the  report,  he 
will  note  that  the  President  has  taken 
an  interest  in  the  problem.  It  was  stated 
in  the  President's  letter  to  the  Seneca 
Nation  that  he  had  directed  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  study  the  problem,  and  I 
quote: 

Included  in  tJie  Items  he  directed  the 
executive  departments  and  agencies  to  con- 
sider are  (1)  the  possibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  securing  a  tract  of  land  suit- 
able for  tribal  purposes  and  uses  contigu- 
ous to  the  remaining  Seneca  lands  In  ex- 
change for  the  area  to  be  flooded;  (3)  a 
careful  review  of  the  recreation  potential 
resulting  from  construction  of  the  reser- 
voir, and  the  manner  In  which  the  Seneca 
Nation  could  share  in  the  benefits  from  de- 
velopment of  this  potential. 

Since  the  legal  issues  have  been  set- 
tled and  since  the  questions  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred  have  been  set- 
tled, the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  go 
along  with  that  program.  It  is  hoped 
that  due  and  adequate  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  Seneca  Nation,  in 
line  with  the  suggestions  called  for  in 
the  report. 

As  I  previously  stated  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  tMr.  JavitsI,  when  the 
committee  takes  up  the  public  works  bill 
next  year,  we  shall  in  detail  go  into  the 
reports  that  will  be  forthcoming  as  a 
result  of  the  studies  to  be  made  in  the 
meantime. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Prefatory  to  the 
questions  which  I  shall  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  I  wish  to  say  I  ap- 
preciate the  inclusion  of  an  item  in  the 
appropriation  of  $7,700,000  to  assist  in 
relocating  bridges  over  the  Calumet-Sag 
Canal.  This  is  badly  needed.  It  was 
omitted  by  the  House.  I  feel  greatly 
obliged  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  including  that  item. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  address  an 
Inquiry  about  levee  unit  No.  5  on  the 
Wabash  River.  That  item  appears 
on  page  9  of  the  report.  Forty-nine 
thousand  dollars  is  provided  for  plan- 
ning money. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  re- 
member the  discussion  in  which  we  have 
engaged  over  this  proposal  nearly  every 
year.  In  its  original  form,  it  was  to  be 
a  levee  only  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the 
Wabash  River.  The  net  result  would  be 
that,  while  It  would  protect  the  low-lying 


lands  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  Wabash 
River,  which  is  the  twundary  between 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  it  would  throw  the 
water  over  on  the  Illinois  side.  There- 
fore, the  people  in  Mount  Carmel,  HI., 
and  communities  and  farm  areas  south 
of  Mount  Carmel  have  properly  been 
greatly  distressed  over  these  plans.  I 
may  say  that  when  we  actually  proceed 
to  construction  and  if  the  levee  is  to  be 
only  on  the  Indiana  side,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  be  compelled  to  make 
very  strenuous  optx>8ition. 

Am  I  however  to  understand  that  the 
appropriation  language  for  planning  is 
suflBciently  broad  so  that  the  Army  En- 
gineers will  be  instructed  to  study  the 
possibility  of  parallel  levees  on  the  Illi- 
nois side,  and  will  not  be  restricted 
merely  to  preparing  construction  plans 
for  a  levee  on  the  Indiana  side? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  the  prom- 
ise I  made  when  the  question  came  up 
last  year.  The  plan  now  contemplates 
that  the  $49,000  which  the  Senator  men- 
tioned will  just  about  provide  for  com- 
pletion of  the  plannmg  of  levee  No.  5 
on  the  Indiana  side.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers have  sufficient  funds  to  complete 
their  survey  report  on  the  flood  problem 
at  Mount  Carmel. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  nothing  on  the 
Illinois  side? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  a  survey 
now  in  process,  and  the  authorization 
will  have  to  be  made  after  the  corps  has 
completed  its  report.  I  can  give  assur- 
ance to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that, 
insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  speakmg  for 
myself — I  can  see  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois — the 
committee  will  make  every  effort,  to 
provide  equal  protection  for  Mount 
Carmel,  provided  we  get  cooperation 
from  the  people  of  Mount  Carmel,  as  the 
people  on  the  Indiana  side  have  coop- 
erated. If  this  is  accomplished,  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  levees  built  on  the 
Indiana  side  will  not  be  so  constructed 
as  to  do  harm  on  the  Illinois  side.  If 
the  people  of  Mount  Carmel  act  prompt- 
ly their  protective  works  can  be  so  that 
both  projects  can  be  built  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  get  that 
assurance.  The  people  of  Illinois  are 
not  asking  for  any  special  favors.  They 
are  merely  asking  that  when  the  levees 
are  built  they  shall  be  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  We  are  not  trying  to  get 
protection  for  Illinois  at  the  expense  of 
Indiana,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  In- 
diana should  get  protection  at  our  ex- 
pense. And  we  believe  Illinois  farmlands 
should  be  protected  and  not  merely 
Mount  Carmel. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  the  information 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  State 
of  Louisiana  was  confronted  with  that 
same  situation  several  years  ago.  Rep- 
resentative Will  Whittington,  of  Missis- 
sippi, was  chairman  of  the  Flood  Control 
Committee,  and  he  was  very  active,  of 
course,  on  behalf  of  Mississippi.  One 
day  Louisiana  woke  up  to  find  that  the 
levees  constructed  on  the  Mississippi 
side  were  3  feet  higher  than  the  levees 
constructed  on  the  Louisiana  side,  so 
that  if  there  was  a  flood,  instead  of  the 
water   overflowing    into   Mississippi,   it 


would  flood  Louisiana.  So  I  am  sym- 
pathetic with  the  problem  faced  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
We  have  already  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Indiana,  because  higher  up  on  the  Wa- 
bash there  are  levees  on  the  Indiana 
side  at  Vincennes,  but  none  on  the  Illi- 
nois side,  with  the  result  that  the  In- 
diana side  is  protected  and  we  are  not. 
We  have  endured  having  this  water 
thrown  upon  us  once.  We  must  ask  to 
be  protected  this  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  order  to  get  the 
work  done  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
year,  so  that  neither  side  will  suffer,  we 
shall  have  to  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
people  in  Mount  Carmel  to  provide  the 
rights-of-way  to  the  same  extent  that 
there  is  cooperation  on  the  Indiana  side. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  feel  quite  confident 
that  will  be  done  for  the  farmlands 
south  of  Mount  Carmel  as  well  as  for 
Mount  Carmel. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  not  object  if 
the  committee  saw  fit  to  provide  money 
to  build  a  levee  which  would  not  harm 
the  people  at  Mount  Carmel.  As  the 
Senator  knows  two  other  rivers  besides 
the  Wabash  are  involved  in  the  protec- 
tion of  levee  unit  No.  5.  The  levee 
system  on  the  Indiana  side  would  be 
about  45  miles  long,  as  I  understand. 
I  am  certain  that  m  determining  the 
order  of  construction  of  the  various 
units  of  this  project,  every  opE>ortunity 
will  be  given  to  the  people  of  Illinois  to 
provide  rights-of-way.  and  plans  will 
be  drafted  so  that  the  two  projects  can 
proceed  hand-in-hand,  together. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  what  I  am 
very  hopeful  will  be  done. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  that  intention  is 
carried  out,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  very 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  incorporated 
m  the  Record  the  part  of  the  report  in- 
cluding the  bottom  paragraph  on  page 
21  and  the  first  three  paragraphs  on 
page  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  orda*ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lkvxk  Unit  No.  5 

The  committee  Is  very  sympathetic  to  the 
early  construction  of  local  protection  works 
for  levee  unit  No.  5.  Since  the  corps  testi- 
fied that  It  did  not  have  a  construction 
capability,  the  committee  has  approved  the 
budget  estimate  of  $49,000  for  planning  and 
desires  that  the  plans  be  advanced  stiffl- 
clently  In  fiscal  year  1962  to  permit  a  con- 
struction capability  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  committee  Is  Informed  that  the  field- 
work  on  the  survey  report  at  Mount  Carmel 
has  been  completed  and  the  report  is  sched- 
uled for  submission  to  the  division  engi- 
neer this  faU.  Such  a  schedule  should  per- 
mit the  local  Interests  at  Mount  Carmel  to 
Indicate  whether  or  not  they  desire  to  fur- 
nish the  requirements  of  local  cooperation 
for  flood  protection  works  at  that  locality. 
In  the  event  local  Interests  at  Mount  Carmel 
agree  to  furnish  the  requirements  of  local 
cooperation,  it  Is  expected  that  authoriza- 
tion (tf  any  work  recommended  for  that  lo- 
cality could  be  Included  In  the  next  omnibiis 
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authorization  bill.  If  the  project  is  author- 
ized, the  committee  will  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  appropriation  of  planning 
money  for  that  project  next  year.  The  com- 
mittee notes  that  under  present  conditions, 
flooding  would  occvir  at  levee  unit  No.  5  at 
the  20-foot  stage  on  the  Mount  Carmel  gage, 
whereas  flooding  does  not  occur  at  Mount 
Carmel  until  the  gage  reaches  27  feet. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  length  of  the 
levee  for  unit  No.  5  U  45.2  miles  long,  of 
which  20.7  miles  are  along  the  Patoka  and 
Black  Rivers,  the  committee  believes  that 
construction  could  start  along  thu  Patoka 
and  Black  Rivers  In  fiscal  year  1963  without 
endangering  the  flood  heights  at  Mount  Car- 
mel during  the  p)erlod  required  for  the 
preparation  of  detailed  plans  after  authori- 
zation of  the  Mount  Carmel  project. 

In  the  event  local  Interests  at  Mount  Car- 
mel do  not  desire  to  participate  In  a  flood 
protection  project,  the  committee  feels  It  can 
no  longer  deny  flood  protection  to  levee  unit 
No.  5. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield,  though  I  have  not  started  my 
statement. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
wait.  I  thought  the  Senator  was  engag- 
ing in  colloquy  with  other  Senators. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.      I    have    not    yet 

started  the  statement  I  desire  to  make. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  shall  be  glad  to 

wait  until  the  Senator  has  concluded  his 

statement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  is 
customary,  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  divided  itself  into  three  sub- 
committees for  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill.  The  portion  of  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  dealing  with 
reclamation  and  the  power  marketing 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior was  handled  by  my  good  and  able 
friend,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydknJ,  who  Is 
also  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  The  portion  of  the  bill 
covering  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was 
handled  by  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  HiLLl.  I  handled  the  portion  of 
the  bill  dealing  with  the  civil  functions 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  started  on 
May  2  and  continued  through  Septem- 
ber 15.  The  subcommittee  held  43  ses- 
sions for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony, and  4  executive  sessions  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  up  the  bill.  The 
subcommittee  heard  1,384  witnesses, 
which  Included  representatives  of  various 
organizations;  1.048  of  the  witnesses  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  dealing 
with  civil  functions:  all  but  32  of  the  re- 
maining witnesses  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  The  hearings  comprise 
4  volumes,  which  contain  4,158  pages  of 
testimony. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  title  I. 
before  marking  up  the  civil  functions 
portion  of  this  bill  I  reviewed  every  proj- 
ect that  was  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, budgeted  or  imbudgeted.  I  went 
through  every  single  request  made  for 
planning  or  construction.  After  all  the 
requests  were  made.  I  called  the  engi- 
neers back  to  obtain  their  views  on  the 


projects  presented  to  the  subcommittee. 
The  purpose  was  to  find  out  whether  all 
the  requests  which  were  made  by  out- 
side witnesses  could  be  handled  eco- 
nomically by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
whether  the  corps  had  the  capability  to 
undertake  the  projects  submitted  for 
consideration. 

In  order  to  balance  the  bill,  and  in 
order  to  take  care  of  worthy  areas  not 
previously  included  in  the  bill,  I  recom- 
mended to  the  subcommittee  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  number  of  projects  that  had 
been  requested  by  witnesses  from  all  over 
the  country,  and  by  Members  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  retain  the  majority  of  the 
projects  in  the  conference  with  the 
House. 

The  House  committee  added  10  un- 
budgeted  construction  projects,  and  10 
unbudgeted  planning  items.  The  House 
sent  us  a  bill  which  on  its  face  was  under 
the  budget,  but  in  order  to  attain  that 
goal  the  House  reduced  or  eliminated 
funds  requested  in  the  budget  amount- 
ing to  $45,719,000.  including  the  deletion 
of  three  new  construction  starts. 

The  three  new  construction  starts 
which  were  put  in  the  bill  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  deleted  by  the  House 
were  the  Jackson  lock  and  dam  in  Ala- 
bama: the  Noyo  River  and  Harbor,  in 
California:  and  the  channel  to  Viola,  in 
Texas.  The  committee  restored  two  of 
the  projects,  the  Jackson  lock  and  dam 
and  the  channel  to  Viola,  Tex.  The  Noyo 
River  and  Harbor  project  in  California, 
was  left  out  by  the  committee  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  Engineers  testified  that  this 
project  should  be  reauthorized. 

The  largest  single  item  in  the  reduc- 
tions made  by  the  House  was  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  estimate  for  slippeige  and  sav- 
ings from  $50  million  to  $34,400,000.  The 
committee  was  requested  to  restore 
$35,960,000  of  the  House  reduction.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings  the  Engineers  offered 
reductions  in  the  budget  estimates  of 
$12,310,000.  The  House  committee  re- 
duced the  budget  estimates  by  $10.- 
060,000  as  a  result  of  the  testimony 
presented.  The  Senate  committee  rec- 
ommends a  reduction  of  the  remaining 
$2,250,000  allowed  by  the  House  which 
the  corps  does  not  require  in  fiscal  year 
1962. 

Restoration  of  budget  estimates  ac- 
counts for  $35,960,000  of  the  Senate  in- 
crease of  $54,878,000  for  "Construction, 
general" — I  invite  attention  to  this — of 
which  $34,400,000  is  the  reduction  for 
savings  and  slippage.  Based  on  past  ex- 
perience on  large  construction  projects, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  finds  that  It  is 
safe  to  underflnance  these  projects  by 
about  6.5  percent.  These  slippages  re- 
sult, for  example,  where  because  of  bad 
weather  or  for  other  reasons,  a  contrac- 
tor may  not  be  able  to  do  all  of  the  work 
on  schedule.  The  House  further  under- 
financed the  program  by  an  additional 
$34,400,000,  which  has  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing all  appropriations  on  every  proj- 
ect by  a  proportionate  amount  which 
may  average  about  another  4.5  percent, 
or  a  total  reduction  of  about  11  percent. 


The  House  committee  provided  for  10 
new  constniction  starts  which  Involve  a 
future  commitment  of  $166,854,000  The 
17  additional  new  construction  starts 
recommended  by  the  Senate  involve  a  fu- 
ture commitment  of  $170,253,000.  The 
bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate,  therefore, 
represents  a  future  commitment  above 
the  budget  recommendation  of  $337,- 
107,000.  The  bill  as  reported,  including 
49  of  the  50  new  starts  recommended  by 
the  President  for  construction,  involves 
a  future  commitment  equivalent  to  about 
1  years  construction  at  the  present  rate 
of  appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  highly  compli- 
ment the  White  House  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  including  In  the  bill 
new  starts.  It  will  be  recalled  that  we 
had  a  "no  new  start"  program  which 
was  begun  several  years  ago.  If  the 
policy  in  effect  had  been  maintained 
there  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
work  of  the  Engineers  soon  would  have 
dried  up.  The  Congress  saw  fit.  In  the 
past  4  or  5  years,  to  Include  quite  a  few 
unbudgeted  Items,  both  In  the  construc- 
tion and  planning  field,  which  kept  the 
Engineers  busy,  which  projects  were 
very  useful  In  helping  to  protect  and 
preserve  our  precious  topsoll  and  wat«r 
resources. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  for  the  past 
several  years  the  Congress  has  added 
unbudgeted  new  starts,  the  construction 
program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would 
have  dried  up. 

The  pending  bill  Is  a  fair  bill  that  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  amounts  to  $3,940,926,880  It 
is  under  the  budget  estimates  by  $59,- 
861.120.  and  exceeds  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  House  by  $278,225,500. 
of  which  $205,960,000  Is  for  plant  acqui- 
sition and  construction  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  This  Item  was  not 
considered  by  the  House  because  the 
authorization  had  not  been  enacted  by 
the  Congress  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
considered  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  concluded  my 
preliminary  remarks. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  any  questions  that  may  be  asked, 
and  I  shall  try  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  page  41  of  the  report 
on  the  bill.  Under  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  the  following  appears: 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  House  In 
providing  the  full  amount  of  the  amended 
budget  estimate  of  938,203.000  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Including  the 
reconstruction  work  required  at  the  Wheeler 
Dam  lock. 

Does  the  Senator  recall  testimony  and 
argimients  as  to  why  the  money  was 
needed  to  reconstruct  the  Wheeler  Dam 
lock? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  dU- 
tlnguished  Senator  from  Alabama  to 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  appro- 
priation was  necessary  because  of  a  most 
unfortunate   incident.     The   walls   had 
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caved  in.  so  to  speak.  The  lock  and  dam 
were  built  by  the  Engineers  a  number  of 
years  ago.  I  am  sure  that  they  did  the 
best  possible  job  at  tliat  time.  We  now 
have  a  committee  trying  to  investigate 
what  caused  the  walls  to  lall  and  slide 
as  they  did.  but  they  did  so.  and  they 
constitute  a  very  great  impediment  to 
navigation.    The  walls  must  be  rebuilt. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  How  much  of 
the  $38  million  provided  for  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  would  be  allocated 
for  the  Wheeler  Dam  construction? 

Mr.  HILL.  Approximately  $8.5  mil- 
lion, contained  In  two  supplemental  re- 
quests approved  by  the  House,  being  one 
for  $1.5  million  and  one  for  $7  million. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Was  there  any 
indication  during  the  testimony  that  the 
dam  failed  because  of  inexcusable  ig- 
norance in  engineering? 

Mr.  HILL.  There  was  no  testimony  to 
that  effect.  As  I  have  said,  the  dam  was 
built  many  years  ago  by  the  Army  Engi- 
neers. I  am  certain  from  the  testimony 
that  there  was  no  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  Engineers  or  anyone  else  to  do  a 
good  and  workmanlike  job. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  discussion.  I 
realize  that  there  Is  no  chance  of  strik- 
ing the  amount  from  the  bill,  or  I  would 
attempt  to  amend  It.  However,  I  have 
made  a  study  of  this  particular  failure. 
I  think  it  was  ignorance  in  engineering 
that  caused  the  failure.  I  do  not  think 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  asked 
to  pay  for  the  mistakes  of  people  who  do 
not  understand  the  structure  of  the 
ground  where  they  are  building  projects. 

In  order  that  the  proceedings  may  not 
be  delayed,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  paper  that  I  have  prepared  on  this 
subject  be  prints  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks.  { 

There  being  ho  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  0t   Senatoe  Ooldwatex 

The  Tennessee  \'alley  Authority  has  sub- 
mitted a  supplemental  appropriation  request 
for  t7  million  for  what  it  calls  rehabilitation 
of  a  navigation  kxk  at  Wheeler  Dam  on  the 
Tennessee  River.  Prom  what  I  understand, 
the  $7  million  Is  just  a  starter  for  the  total 
cost  of  this  so-oalled  rehabilitation  Job. 

If  there  ever  wa-s  a  misrepresentation,  the 
word  "rehabilitation"  Is  It.  It  Is  not  rehabil- 
itation at  all:  It  Is  for  rebuilding  a  lock  that 
failed  due  to  inexcusable  Ignorance  In  engi- 
neering. The  lock  that  failed  Is  an  old  lock 
built  back  during  World  War  I.  TVA  de- 
cided that  the  lock  was  too  small  to  handle 
present-day  barge  trafllc,  which,  by  the  way. 
Is  mostly  TVA  trafllc,  so  It  got  an  appropria- 
tion to  build  a  new  lock — of  course  the  money 
comes  from  tax  funds.  This  new  lock  Is 
going  to  cost  at  least  $16  million  according 
to  present  estimates,  which  are  probably 
low.  The  new  Io<;k  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion In  January  1963.  This  so-called 
rehabilitation  Job  would  be  completed  In 
June  1962,  which  means  the  old  lock  Is  being 
repaired  at  a  cost  of  97  million,  plus  I  do 
not  know  how  much  more,  to  serve  some 
barge  shippers  for  a  period  of  6  months, 
after  which  time,  it  will  only  be  used  for 
auxiliary  purposes 

I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  for  Just 
a  minute  my  Information  as  to  why  the  old 
lock  failed.  The  lock  is  founded  on  a  lime- 
stone formation  which  Is  evidently  laminated 
with  clay  seams  in  between  the  various 
strata.     Excavation   for    the   new   lock   was 


alongside  and  not  far  removed  from  the  old 
lock.  When  excavation  for  the  new  lock 
cut  below  the  strata  up>on  which  the  founda- 
tion for  the  old  lock  was  landeo  there  was 
slippage  on  the  clay  seam  and  a  part  of 
one  side  of  the  old  lock  slid  Into  the  excava- 
tion for  the  new  lock.  This  could  all  have 
been  prevented  by  proper  exploration  work 
and  by  keying  together  of  the  various  strata 
of  limestone. 

The  result  Is  a  failure  caused  by  irre- 
sponsible engineering.  I  suppose  the  engi- 
neering and  excavation  was  being  done  by 
TVA  as  they  have  done  most  of  their  work 
by  force  account.  Now  they  want  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  to  spend  hard-earned  tax  dol- 
lars to  pay  for  this  Inexcxisable  negligence 
In  engineering  and  construction.  And  for 
what?  Just  BO  some  barge  shippers  can 
continue  to  enjoy  some  Government-subsi- 
dized waterway  facilities  In  competition  with 
the  railroads. 

I  further  understand  that  since  failure 
of  the  lock  TVA  has  constructed  some  con- 
veyors and  pipelines  to  transfer  cargo  from 
barges  below  the  locks  to  barges  above  the 
locks.  All  of  which  I  assume  has  been  done 
at  taxpayers  expense.  I  do  not  know  wliat 
kind  of  weasel  words  or  flimsy  excxises  TVA 
will  try  to  employ  to  wiggle  out  of  this  mis- 
take, but  I  am  sure  they  will  make  an  effort. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an  Interesting 
sidelight  to  this  whole  situation.  The 
Southern  Railroad  has  applied  to  the  ICC 
for  lower  shipment  rates  on  grain  from  the 
Midwest  Into  the  Southeast.  This  rate  re- 
duction Is  due  mainly  to  the  development  of 
lightweight,  high-capacity,  aluminum  freight 
cars.  The  Southern  Governors'  Conference 
and  the  Southeastern  Association  of  Rail- 
road and  Utilities  Commissioners  urge  ap- 
proval of  the  proposal.  They  also  urged 
that  the  rate  be  made  applicable  to  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and 
the  Seaboard  Airline  Railroads.  The  lower 
rates  are  considered  beneficial  to  the  entire 
Southeast. 

Major  opposition  to  the  proposal  comes 
from  the  TVA.  from  bargeline  operators,  and 
Irom  Midwest  milling  Interests.  TVA  claims 
that  the  bargellnes  could  not  compete  with 
the  reduced  rates. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Brosnan.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Southern  Railway,  states  that  TVA's 
assumption  that  the  grain  rate  reductions 
are  designed  to  destroy  conamon  carrier 
barge  transportation  "has  no  basis  whatso- 
ever in  fact." 

Mr.  Walter  R.  McDonald.  Georgia  Public 
Service  Commission  member,  has  labeled 
"sheer  prattle"  TVA's  allegation  that  the 
railroads  would  again  raise  the  rates  when 
competition  is  destroyed.  He  pointed  out 
that  TVA  has  no  responsibility  as  to  rates. 

Brosnan  also  said  that  "if  the  unregulated 
barges  which  now  move  the  major  part  of 
this  grain  cannot  meet  our  new  rates.  It  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  through  improvements 
in  our  technology  we  can  now  furnish 
cheaper  transportation.  They  should  get 
busy  and  improve  their  own  technology  as 
we  had  to  do.  If  the  TVA  has  spent  $200 
million  of  Federal  funds  to  provide  a  nav- 
igable channel,  that  expenditure  should  not 
serve  to  bar  the  development  of  other 
cheaper  and  more  versatile  means  of  trans- 
port." 

Freight  rates  should  not  be  artificially 
maintained  at  pegged  rates  merely  to  per- 
petuate obsolescent  facilities,  whether  they 
be  air,  highway,  pipeline,  rail,  or  water. 

It  seems  to  me  that  TVA  Is  getting  a  little 
bit  out  of  character  when  It  objects  to  the 
lowering  of  rates  on  anything.  It  Is  all  right 
when  It  chisels  on  taxes,  Interest,  writeoffs, 
etc.,  to  lower  power  rates — but  when  a  truly 
free  enterprise  operation  comes  along  and 
proposes  lower  rates  than  bargellnes  that 
It  has  been  mothering,  then  It  raises  a  howl 
to  high  heaven. 


The  other  day  I  made  a  speech  on  TVA's 
phony  announcement  of  a  rate  reduction. 
Now  here  we  have  another  phony.  Through 
Ignorance  in  engineering  and  construction 
they  destroy  Government  property  and  come 
running  back  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  If 
it  was  a  bottomless  well  to  get  more  millions 
of  tax  dollars  to  cover  up  their  mistakes. 
What  Is  the  benefit  of  this  to  the  American 
public?  We  talk  about  the  sick  condition 
of  our  railroads,  but  when  they  come  up  with 
technological  advancements  that  might  im- 
prove their  financial  position  by  picking  up 
a  little  additional  revenue  we  turn  them 
down  In  order  to  save  the  face  of  a  parasite 
that  has  been  milking  the  American  public 
for  the  past  26 -odd  years. 

I  am  not  against  barge  transportation.  I 
think  it  is  fine  that  we  have  our  inland 
waterways.  Transportation  is  essential  to 
our  commerce  whether  it  Is  by  water,  rail, 
truck,  or  air.  but  each  type  of  transportation 
should  stand  on  its  own  feet.  If  It  does  not. 
we  are  going  to  end  up  with  Governmc.it 
owning  and  running  our  transportation. 

There  Is  not  much  secret  to  the  fact  that 
most  water  transportation  on  the  Tennessee 
River  is  for  the  benefit  of  TVA  hauling  coal 
for  its  steamplants  or  construction  materiel. 
Now  it  makes  a  colossal  mistake  in  engineer- 
ing and  construction  and  thinlts  all  It  has  to 
do  is  run  back  to  the  American  taxpayer 
to  bail  it  out.  If  it  had  contracted  its  en- 
gineering and  construction  work  out  to  re- 
sponsible private  concerns  as  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  do.  the  chances  are  that  the 
present  lock  failure  would  never  have  oc- 
curred and.  If  it  had.  others  and  not  the  tax- 
payers would  have  to  make  it  good. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  let  this  Federal 
agency,  the  TVA.  go  along  duping  the  Ameri- 
can public?  I  think  we  should  turn  down 
this  application  for  appropriations  to  repair 
the  old  lock.  The  benefit-cost  ratio  for  the 
new  lock  is  stated  to  be  a  ridiculous  10.9 
to  1.  If  the  benefit  to  shippers  Is  so  tre- 
mendous that  it  pays  back  $10.90  for  each 
dollar  spent,  then  it  would  seem  reasonable 
for  the  Government  to  charge  tolls  for  use 
of  the  lock  to  defray  at  least  a  part  of  the 
taxpayers'  cost  of  constructing  it.  Further- 
more. It  seems  to  be  ridiculous  that  we 
should  ever  consider  spending  so  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  tax  funds  to  facilitate 
barge  transportation  on  the  Tennessee  River 
for  a  few  months.  It  would  probably  cost 
much  less  for  the  Government  to  pay  the 
total  cost  of  transportation  during  this  short 
Interval  of  time  rather  than  spending  all  of 
this  money  rebuilding  the  lock. 

Paced  with  the  tremendous  deficit  we  now 
have,  Mr.  President,  I  must  say  it  Is  high 
time  we  start  giving  a  little  more  attention 
to  some  of  these  ridiculous  extravagances. 
TVA  is  no  sacred  cow  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. It  Is  an  unfortunate  socialist  ad- 
venture which  although  apparently  sur- 
rounded with  a  halo  has  been  a  drain  on 
the  American  taxpayer  for  lo  these  many 
years.  I  was  Interested  in  some  remarks 
in  a  newsletter  sent  out  on  August  4,  1961, 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Beall.  He  was  discussing  the 
fact  that  instead  of  the  present  administra- 
tion reducing  the  number  of  Oovernment 
employees,  as  was  promised,  it  Is  adding  more 
employees  by  the  thousands.     He  said: 

"Some  of  this  vast  Federal  Oovernment 
employment  is  hard  to  understand.  For 
example,  the  TVA,  which  operates  primarily 
in  and  for  the  States  of  Tennessee.  Alabama. 
Mississippi,  and  Kentucky  has  employees  in 
16  other  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. We  are  perplexed  about  the  need  for 
TVA  employees  in  far-olT  California.  The 
tentacles  of  the  Federal  octopus  reach  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  our  very  existence." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  something  we  can 
be  concerned  about.  I  knew  this  social- 
istic octopus  had  a  deathlike  grip  on  the 
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area  It  aerrM  and  that  it  dictated  the  econ- 
omy o/  that  area.  I  knew  It  had  ambitions 
to  expand  further  into  the  States  surround- 
ing Tennessee,  but  I  did  not  know  it  had 
spread  iU  tentacles,  with  its  propaganda 
machine,  into  16  other  States  and  as  far 
west  as  California. 

I  am  sure  what  I  have  said  will  be  char- 
acterized as  a  reactionary's  attack  on  this 
"living  and  breathing"  example  of  "'partner- 
ship"  in  "free  enterprise."  I  am  sure  that 
once  again  I  will  be  accused  of  playing  the 
same  old  tired  tune.  But  someone  must 
try  to  keep  the  public  Informed  about  this 
fraudulent  assault  on  iU  tax  dollars.  We 
hear  charges  and  countercharges  about  TVA 
and  its  operations.  I  think  the  time  is  long 
overdue  for  subjecting  this  Federal  agency 
to  a  complete  and  impartial  investigation 
and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  If, 
after  such  an  investigation,  we  find  it  has 
been  a  self-supporting  venture  in  a  free 
enterprise  partnership  and  the  boon  to  the 
American  economy  that  Is  claimed  for  it. 
then  I  will  be  glad  to  praise  rather  than 
criticize  it  in  the  future. 

My  criticlEm  of  TVA  is  not  directed  at  the 
people  in  the  area  it  serves.  I  know  a  great 
many  of  them  and  know  them  to  be  great 
Americans.  I  believe  they  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  carry  their  own  weight  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Of  course,  the  people  have 
been  brainwashed  by  TVA  for  years.  I  am 
sure  they  have  been  subjected  to  bribes  and 
threats.  That  is  what  we  get  into  whenever 
we  have  all-powerful  agency  of  Government 
dictating  the  economy  of  an  area.  I  do  not 
blame  the  people  for  enjoying  the  low-cost 
subsidized  Federal  power  they  have  been  get- 
ting for  many  years;  people  from  any  other 
section  of  the  country  would  probably  accept 
the  same  gifts  if  forced  upon  them  by  the 
Federal  Government.  But  the  fact  that 
they  would  accept  them  does  not  neces- 
sarily make  it  seem  right  even  to  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  benefits.  The  ones  to  blame  for 
this  situation  are  ourselves  right  here  in 
the  Congress  for  permitting  there  abuses  to 
exist.  If  we  do  not  stop  such  things  now,  the 
situation  will  get  progressively  worse.  You 
cannot,  in  a  free  society,  maintain  Inequities 
In  one  section  of  our  country  as  against  an- 
other. Unless  we  stop  abuses  of  our  economy 
we  are  all  going  to  end  up  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  bureaucrats,  and  then  for  all  In- 
tents and  purposes  we  will  be  under  a  totali- 
tarian government. 

There  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Augiut  ai,  1961,  an  article  entitled  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Per  Capita  Income  Second 
Highest  in  Nation."  An  interesting  feature 
of  this  article  is  the  last  paragraph  which 
reads: 

"The  lowest  per-person  Incomes  were  in 
Alabama,  91,462,  Kentucky,  91,543,  and  Ten- 
nessee, 91.545." 

The  above  three  States  are  the  ones  In 
which  TVA  has  had  the  greatest  influence 
In  economy — Statee  in  which  the  Government 
through  TVA  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  spent  billions  of  tax  dollars. 

I  want  to  again  tell  my  friends  in  these 
States,  when  you  become  beholden  unto 
government  for  your  economic  progress  you 
seem  to  loee  a  part  of  that  initiative  and  in- 
dependence which  under  our  free  enterprise 
system  has  brought  such  great  prosperity  to 
our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  another  article  which  api>eared  in  Coal- 
field Progress  on  July  27,  1961.  It  is  en- 
titled "TVA  Group  Says:  Only  Loophole  Is 
Act  of  Congress." 

It  appears  that  the  Chairman  of  the  TVA 
Board  presided  over  a  meeting  between  TVA 
and  some  representatives  from  Wise  and 
Lee  Counties  and  the  city  of  Norton,  Va. 
According  to  the  newspaper  account  TVA 
offlcials  told  the  delegation  from  Virginia 
that  their  only  "loophole"  In  getting  TVA 


power  into  the  area  is  by  an  act  of  Congress; 
that  such  an  act  is  not  out  of  the  realm 
of  possibility.  They  told  the  group  that  for 
the  amount  of  money  they  woiild  Mve  in 
power  rates,  the  venture  is  worth  working 
for. 

The  local  group  was  told  that  under  TVA, 
they  would  realize  an  approximate  saving  of 
9600.000  in  business  and  residential  power 
rates. 

In  discussing  the  possibility  of  changing 
the  law,  by  an  act  of  Congress.  General  Vogel 
said:  "We're  using  your  water  (southwest 
Virginia  is  in  the  TVA  watershed)  to  help 
produce  power,  and  you're  not  getting  any  of 
the  benefits.     That's  a  strong  moral  point." 

Old  Dominion  Power  Co.  has  been  nego- 
tiating some  franchise  renewals  in  the  terri- 
tory it  has  been  serving  for  many  years. 
When  one  of  the  TVA  official's  advice  was 
asked  about  the  franchise  proposals,  he  is 
reported  to  have  answered.  "If  you  sign  the 
franchise,  you'll  lock  the  door." 

I  cited  this  last  newspaper  report  to  dis- 
pel any  Idea  we  might  have  that  we  had 
settled  the  TVA  question  when  we  passed  the 
revenue  bond  amendment  to  the  TVA  Act 
in  1959.  In  which  amendment  we  attempted 
to  set  up  a  territorial  limitation.  We  are 
going  to  have  this  Federal  power  octopus  in- 
stigating demands  for  Its  services  outside  of 
Its  present  area  from  now  on.  The  bureau- 
crats will  never  be  satiafled  until  their 
tentacles  are  spread  to  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.  The  lock  and  dam 
served  a  very  useful  purpose  for  many 
years.  I  believe  that  all  normal  precau- 
tions were  taken. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  lock  was 
badly  needed  to  provide  for  navigation, 
I  cannot  understand  why  a  fee  has  not 
been  charged  for  the  use  of  the  lock.  I 
think  its  main  purp>ose  is  to  provide 
transportation  for  coal  barges  that  are 
needed  to  provide  coal  to  run  the  steam- 
plants  of  the  TVA.  I  do  not  think  the 
locks  have  anything  to  do  with  naviga- 
tion control  other  than  to  control  the 
navigation  of  the  barges. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority came  into  being  in  1933,  ap- 
proximately 28  years  ago.  The  lock  had 
been  built  by  the  Army  Engineers  prior 
to  that  time.  It  had  been  in  use  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  understand  that 
it  was  built  during  World  War  I,  or  im- 
mediately after  World  War  I.  Many 
locks  built  at  that  time  are  still  in  service. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  was  built  about  that 
time,  which,  as  the  Senator  knows,  was 
over  40  years  ago. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Locks  and  dams  are 
supposed  to  have  a  lifespan  of  about  50 
years.     I  believe  it  did  pretty  well. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Locks  and  dams 
of  that  type  are  supposed  to  last  longer 
than  that.  Many  locks  up  and  down 
the  Mississippi  River  and  other  rivers 
have  been  in  service  a  long  time.  I 
think  that  when  the  committee  goes  into 
this  subject,  it  will  find  that  what  I  have 
said  is  substantially  true.  I  ho];>e  that  in 
the  future  the  people  of  our  country  will 
not  be  asked  to  pay  for  mistakes  made 
by  agencies  of  the  Govemment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  again  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  the  excellent  report  he 


has  made,  particularly  so  far  as  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  is  concerned.  The 
committee,  and  the  chairman  personally, 
are  familiar  with  our  problems  and  proj- 
ects. We  are  indebted  to  him  particu- 
larly for  an  item  of  $400,000  for  con- 
struction that  was  placed  In  the  bill  with 
respect  to  the  Glen  Elder  project.  For 
years  the  stream  has  been  subject  to 
recurring  floods.  Surveys  have  been 
complet.ed,  and  the  detailed  planning 
money  is  available.  I  again  wish  to  tell 
the  chairman  that  we  appreciate  very 
much  his  consideration  of  those  projects. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  said  In  the  be- 
ginning of  my  statement,  the  committee 
was  desirous  of  accommodating  the  en- 
tire country  in  our  efforts  to  balance  the 
budget,  so  that  all  worthy  projects  sub- 
mitted could  be  considered.  If  Senators 
will  study  the  committee  report,  they 
will  see  that  that  thought  Is  reflected  in 
the  projects  which  we  Include  for  con- 
struction and  planning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  as  I  seem  tn  do  every  year.  I 
express  the  thanks  of  my  colleague  [  Mr. 
MiTCALFl,  who  is  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  today,  and  myself  for  the 
consideration  shown  to  the  State  of 
Montana,  especially  for  the  continuation 
of  the  activities  on  the  Missouri  River  in 
the  area  of  Port  Benton,  and  also  for  the 
allocation  of  $192,000  for  roads  to  be 
built  in  conjunction  with  the  building  of 
the  YcUowtail  Dam  in  the  Big  Horn 
country  of  southeastern  Montana. 

I  would  be  remiss  to  myself,  my  State, 
and  my  colleague  If  I  did  not  take  this 
occasion  to  express  my  thanks  and  grat- 
itude for  what  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ix>uislana  has  done  in  this  respect. 
Once  again  he  has  helped  Montana  con- 
siderably, and  we  appreciate  It. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  was  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  serve  on  the 
subcommittee  dealing  with  the  public 
works  appropriation  for  rivers  and  har- 
bors and  flood  control.  Once  again,  as 
in  previous  years,  I  was  Impressed  by  the 
great  knowledge  which  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  has  of  river  projects 
throughout  the  entire  Nation.  Coming 
from  the  legislative  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  it  is  both  gratifying  and  in- 
spiring to  see  the  detailed  knowledge 
which  the  chairman,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllendekI 
has  of  projects  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  I  consider  it  a  high  honor  to 
serve  on  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee as  the  ex  officio  member  from  Public 
Works.  I  wish  the  Record  to  show  my 
appreciation  of  the  intelligent  and  hard 
work  given  so  loyally  and  unselfishly  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

His  statement  of  the  number  of  days 
of  hearings  and  the  approximately  1.300 
witnesses  that  came  before  tlie  commit- 
tee was  factual  but  eloquent  testimony  of 
his  devotion  to  his  task.  He  is  a  great 
public  servant. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  South  Dakota. 
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Mr.  MAGNUBON.  Mr.  President, 
through  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  on  one 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Items. 

I  read  from  the  report : 

Colorado  River  storage  project,  transmis- 
sion division:  The  committee  has  approved 
the  full  request  ttt  funds  for  the  transmis- 
sion division.  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
fund,  with  the  definite  understanding  that 
funds  are  to  be  uaed  only  for  the  following 
transmission  lines:  (a)  Flaming  Gorge-Oak 
Creek  transmissloti  lines  and  substations; 
(b)  Glen  Canyoij«Curecanti-Poncha  trans- 
mission lines  and  mbsUtions;  (c)  Gunnlson- 
Blue  Mesa-Curecantl-Montrose  transmission 
lines  and  substations.  With  respect  to  any 
other  lines.  It  Is  Uie  desire  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  Bureati  of  Reclamation  and  the 
utility  companies  lii  the  area  concerned  enter 
Into  wheeling  agreamenu  to  the  advanUge 
of  the  Federal  GoTernment  and  the  preferred 
customers  for  the  tj  ansmission  of  power  from 
the  upper  Coloradjo  River  project. 

The  committee,  therefore,  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Inltcrior  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  exhaust  every  possible  effcwt 
to  obtain  proper  wheeling  agreements  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  these  lines,  and  to 
report  back  to  the  Senate  and  House  Appro- 
priations Commlttt'es  no  later  than  February 
15.  1962.  on  the  progress  made  In  negotiat- 
ing such  contracts  In  view  of  the  schedule 
for  completion  of  power  facilities  in  the 
Colorado  project,  the  period  specified  for 
negotiation  of  whi«ellng  contracts  will  not  In 
any  way  delay  the  marketing  of  power.  The 
committee  knows  of  no  valid  reasons  why 
agreements  cann{)t  be  obtained  in  this  area 
similar  to  those  tliat  have  proved  so  satis- 
factory to  t  lie  Peteral  Government  and  lu 
customers  In  the  Southeastern  and  South- 
western Power  Adttilnlstratlons. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  in 
committee  about  this  part  of  the  report, 
and  I  wish  to  make  some  legislative  his- 
tory on  it.  Of  course,  it  is  an  old  story 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington.  It  has 
been  going  on  for  years  in  connection 
with  any  effort  to  build  public  trans- 
mission lines  to  distribute  hydropower. 
not  only  to  preference  customers,  but 
also  in  many  instances  to  private  utili- 
ties for  marketing.  It  is  the  same  old 
story.  We  have  had  it  before  the  com- 
mittee year  after  year  in  connection  with 
transmission  lines  all  over  the  country. 

However,  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  committee,  and  finally  the 
committee  took  a  vote  as  to  whether  the 
language  should  go  Into  the  bill.  As  I 
recall,  the  vote — and  I  will  check  the 
Record  to  see  if  this  is  accurate — the 
vote  was  12  to  10  to  put  this  language 
in  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  voted 
"No,"  as  he  has  on  many  occasions  when 
the  same  subjects  came  before  our  com- 
mittee In  connection  with  other  places, 
because  he  has  found  that  If  we  con- 
tinue to  delay  and  delay,  we  fall  to  add 
anything  to  the  major  effort  In  the  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources,  and 
hydropower,  and  the  transmission  of  the 
power  to  the  people.  In  every  case — and 
this  Is  no  exception — I  have  found  that 
even  though  a  wheeling  agreement  may 
look  pretty  good  on  its  face,  in  every 
case  we  find  that  it  adds  to  the  cost  of 
the  power,  not  only  to  the  preferred 
customers,  but  also  to  the  private  utili- 
ties at  the  other  end,  which  have  to 
maiiiet  the  power  ultimately  to  the 
consumer. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wiU  yield  in  a 
moment,  after  I  have  finished  my  state- 
ment. For  2  years,  according  to  the  best 
information  I  can  get,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  negotiate  wheeling  agreements. 
Two  years  have  dragged  by.  In  the 
meantime,  we  are  building  the  dam  and 
getting  ready  for  this  great  project  In 
this  area,  as  It  spills  down  into  the 
southeastern  part,  from  the  dams,  into 
New  Mexico  and  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
all  the  other  States.  For  2  years  efforts 
have  been  made  to  obtain  a  decent 
wheeling  agreement,  which  hapi)ened 
perhaps  to  be  a  little  different  from  what 
is  usually  obtained,  but  which  would  be 
the  best.  Studies  have  been  going  on 
for  a  long  time. 

The  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  Seaton,  made  a  study  of  the  pro- 
]x>sals  that  were  made  in  the  past  2 
years  and  turned  them  all  down  as  not 
being  desirable. 

This  is  bad  language.  I  know  what  is 
underneath  all  of  this.  We  all  know 
that  it  is  the  age-old  controversy  about 
transmission  lines  as  they  relate  to  Fed- 
eral projects  in  the  distribution  of  power 
in  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 

There  are  some  wheeling  agreements. 
I  went  through  the  whole  question  of 
wheeling  agreements  with  Southeastern 
Power,  with  respect  to  power  from  the 
Oklahoma  projects  into  Texas.  I  have 
gone  through  it  in  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  believe 
this  kind  of  language  is  bad,  because,  in 
the  second  place,  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  can  come  to  the 
committee  at  any  time  with  an  agree- 
ment If  It  looks  good.  I  do  not  think  It 
Is  needed  In  the  bill,  but  it  is  there. 
These  projects  drag  on  and  on,  and  we 
do  not  get  them  done.  The  people  do 
not  get  the  benefits. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  legislative  his- 
tory. I  know  that  many  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  feel  keenly  about 
this  subject.  I  wanted  to  make  the  legis- 
lative history  so  It  would  be  In  the  Rec- 
ord and  so  that  it  will  be  understood  why 
certain  language  Is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  How  much  would 
the  transmission  lines  cost  if  the  Fed- 
eral Govemment  had  to  build  them? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  total  cost  of 
the  lines  would  be  $176  million.  That 
would  be  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Some  years  ago 
the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  pre- 
pared an  article  which  was  published  in 
the  Reader's  Digest,  quoting  figures 
which  show  that  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment has  returned  to  the  entire  area  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
more  than  the  total  taxes  that  were  col- 
lected from  that  part  of  the  Nation.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  been  support- 
ing his  distinguished  colleague.  He 
wants  to  develop  the  Industrial  resources, 
and  he  knows  that  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  the 
Senator's  State  and  throughout  that 
area.    The  Senator  voted  to  give  private 


utilities  an  opportunity  to  try  to  work 
out  a  wheeling  agreement.  If  they  could 
do  so  we  might  be  scraping  the  bottom  of 
the  Treasury  barrel  without  adding  $176 
million  for  transmission  lines.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  transmission  lines 
would  add  something. 

The  REA's  do  not  pay  the  taxes  the 
power  companies  can  pay.  The  RELA's 
do  not  have  to  make  returns,  as  the  pri- 
vate companies  do.  Of  course,  wheeling 
may  be  a  little  more  if  we  do  not  include 
the  cost  of  the  taxes  and  the  dividends. 
We  are  facing  a  fiscal  problem,  and  it  is 
prudent  not  to  spend  money  for  the  de- 
velopment in  the  area  that  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  appreciate  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
I  do  not  recall  that  I  read  his  article 
in  the  Reader's  Digest,  but  I  would  like 
to  read  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  does 
not  have  to  read  It.  I  put  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh.  yes,  I  do.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  my  adviser  on 
fiscal  matters  in  this  body.  These  pro- 
grams have  been  argued  on  both  sides 
for  a  long  time.    This  is  an  old  story. 

This  has  nothing  in  particular  to  do 
with  taxes.  I  suppose  in  the  big  Bonne- 
ville Authority,  which  gives  cheap  hydro- 
power  to  five  States,  we  have  spent  prob- 
ably $200  million  over  this  period  of 
time  for  transmission  lines,  and  per- 
haps more.  However,  I  also  point  out 
to  my  friend  from  Virginia  that  we  pay 
back  to  the  Treasury  every  dime  with  3 
percent  interest. 

I  point  out  to  my  friend  from  Virginia 
that  we  are  7  years  ahead  in  the  sched- 
ule, and  a  part  of  the  transmission  lines 
is  a  part  of  the  plant.  There  is  argu- 
ment to  be  made  on  both  sides.  I 
wanted  to  make  the  record  for  the  Sen- 
ate. We  discussed  this  language  and 
voted  12  to  10  to  put  it  in  the  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  voted  no,  be- 
cause he  disagrees  with  the  premise  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  with  his 
good  friend  from  Florida,  Mr.  Holland. 
This  is  nothing  new.  This  should  not 
be  any  surprise  to  them.  We  have  dis- 
agreed on  this  issue  for  many  years. 
Even  before  the  two  Senators  from  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Senator  from  Florida  were 
here,  I  was  disagreeing  over  in  the 
House  on  the  same  subject.  This  is  an 
old  fight.  But  I  wanted  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  wanted  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  lan- 
guage is  in  the  bill,  after  serious  discus- 
sion in  the  committee,  and  after  a  vote 
of  12  to  10.  I  disagreed  with  that  lan- 
guage. It  is  bad  language.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  so,  and  I  still  think  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  men- 
tioned one  of  the  items  which  always  im- 
presses the  Senator  from  Florida  when 
this  annual  debate  comes  on,  an  item 
which  I  think  is  a  very  important  one 
to  mention  for  the  Record  ;  namely,  that 
there  are  many  instances  in  which  the 
building  of  public  transmission  lines 
would  duplicate  private  transmission 
lines  already  existing,  and  from  which 
wheeling  could  take  place.  In  its  vote — 
and   the   Senator   from   Florida   voted 
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with  the  majority  of  the  committee,  as 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  al- 
ready Indicated — ^the  committee  recog- 
nized Uiis  difference  between  transmis- 
sion lines,  becaiise  it  stated  that  there 
are  three  transmission  lines  where  there 
would  be  no  duplication  and  where  new 
construction  is  needed,  and  as  to  which 
tlie  committee  directed  that  the  money 
appropriated  by  this  bill  should  im- 
mediately be  spent,  or  spent  as  soon  as 
It  can  be  economically  done. 

However,  we  did  Insist  that  the  possi- 
bility of  saving  duplication  be  recog- 
nized, and  that  further  negotiations  take 
place  with  the  utility  companies  as  to  the 
use  of  their  lines.  I  do  not  believe  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton would  want  two  lines  built,  one 
private  and  one  public,  if  one  will  sufBce 
and  if  one  already  exists.  That  is  the 
real  question  involved. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Florida  came 
to  the  Senate,  we  have  reached  the 
stage  where  there  have  been  important 
developments  of  public  power  from  pub- 
lic dams  in  the  coutheastem  area,  in 
what  is  called  the  Southeastern  Power 
Administration.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  we  did  almost  the  same  thing  as  to 
the  building  of  transmission  lines  there, 
and  we  found  that  wheeling  arrange- 
ments could  be  negotiated.  They  were 
negotiated  and  were  put  into  effect  and 
are  efficiently  serving,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  building  highly  expensive  addi- 
tional transmission  lines,  as  was  sug- 
gested by  the  ardent  advocates  of  public 
power,  of  whom  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  one. 

We  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Southeastern  Power 
Administration  it  was  definitely  shown 
that  savings  could  be  made  through  this 
method:  that  private  industry  could  still 
be  kept  in  existence;  that  taxes  could 
continue  to  be  paid ;  and  that  the  public 
could  be  well  served. 

In  the  case  of  power  which  is  manu- 
factured at  Jim  Woodruff  Dam,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  Southeastern  area  in- 
volved, it  was  found  that  even  the  power 
itself  could  not  be  supplied  to  preferred 
customers — the  REA  and  mxmicipali- 
ties — as  cheaply  as  those  customers 
could  get  it  from  the  hydroelectric 
sources  which  were  farther  north.  So 
the  Alabama  preferred  customers  and 
the  Georgia  preferred  customers  waived 
their  right  to  have  any  of  the  power  from 
Jim  Woodruff  Dam;  and  it  is  all  moving 
to  various  preferred  customers  in  the 
State  of  Florida  under  wheeling  ar- 
rangements with  public  utility  compa- 
nies. 

Thus  circumstances  change  cases;  and 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, as  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  properly  and  accurately 
stated,  found  that  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of,  first,  economy;  and  second, 
keeping  private  utilities  in  business. 
That  is  something  which  should  be  fur- 
ther explored. 

I  do  not  believe  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  wishes  to  dupli- 
cate the  private  installations  which  are 
already  in  force,  or  to  make  less  eco- 
nomical the  whole  power  structure  by 
having  duplicate  transmission  facilities. 


costing,  as  I  recall,  up  to  $200  million  in 
the  particular  venture  which  is  here 
suggested.  For  the  whole  structure,  the 
whole  grid.  I  am  told  the  cost  would  be 
$42  million. 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  That  sum  would 
be  expended  over  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct;  It  is 
not  to  be  done  at  this  particular  time. 
I  was  with  the  majority,  so  I  think  I 
am  speaking  accurately  for  them.  We 
felt  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  saving 
money  and  a  possibility  of  preserving 
the  private  enterprise  concept,  which  we 
believe  means  something  to  our  Nation. 
We  felt  that  that  objective  ought  to  be 
pursued  a  little  further. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  seems  to  want  to 
put  me  in  the  position  of  saying  that  I 
would  not  like  to  see  dupUcate  transmis- 
sion Unes  built.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
placed  in  that  position,  because  I  have 
seen  the  time  when  it  was  necessary  to 
build  duplicating  lines;  otherwise  the 
power  revenues  and  cost  of  supplying 
power  to  the  consumer  would  have  been 
double  what  it  is  now.  It  has  turned  out 
that  the  supplying  of  power  over  both 
kinds  of  lines  has  been  useful. 

This  argument  began  when  the  build- 
ing of  public  dams  was  started.  It  began 
when  the  private  utilities — and  they 
have  their  reasons  for  the  position  they 
take:  I  do  not  argue  the  sincerity  of 
their  position — became  interested  when 
the  Federal  Government  began  to  build 
dams  for  the  production  of  power  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  question 
then  was.  How  far  should  the  Govern- 
ment go  to  get  the  power  to  the  con- 
siuner? 

If  the  private  utilities  had  had  their 
way  in  my  part  of  the  country — and  I 
can  speak  of  that  area  from  experience — 
they  would  have  had  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment build  the  dams,  and  then  they 
would  have  come  up  to  the  bus  bar  and 
controlled  the  use  of  power.  This  was 
our  fear.  That  fear  has  been  removed, 
and  we  are  getting  along  well  out  there 
now  because  we  have  built  our  own 
transmission  lines.  The  whole  purpose 
of  having  the  Federal  Government  build 
dams  was  to  provide  cheap  power  to  the 
consumer.  That  is  all  this  proposal 
amounts  to.  The  question  is,  How  far 
shall  the  Federal  Government  go  to 
achieve  the  purpose  of  the  original  in- 
vestment, the  public  investment,  in  the 
dam? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
great  transmission  grid  of  which  the 
Senator  speaks,  throughout  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin  area,  is  partly  served  by 
the  publicly  constructed  transmission 
line,  and  partly  by  private  lines,  and  that 
it  has  been  found  that  it  is  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  consumers  when  the  two 
systems  work  together  on  an  economical 
basis? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  Is  a  Uttle 
different  situation  in  that  instance,  be- 
cause the  private  utilities  have  their 
own  sovurces  of  hydrosupply;  the  cities 
and  municipalities  have  theirs;  and  the 
Federal  Government  operates  its  own 
dams.  The  three  systems  work  very  well 
together.  But  in  every  case,  the  Federal 
Government  has  buOt  its  own  transmis- 


sion lines  from  the  dams  In  order  to  see 
that  the  original  purpose  of  the  dam  is 
served. 

The  private  utilities  have  built  their 
transmission  lines  from  those  dams.  The 
cities,  too,  have  their  transmission  lines. 
In  many  cases  they  go  beyond  the  city 
limits.  The  three  systems  have  been 
put  together  for  the  purpose  of  distribu- 
tion, but  each  controls  its  own  power — 
the  private  utilities,  the  Federal  dams 
and  the  cities — to  see  that  It  is  used  prop- 
erly and  distributed  cheaply,  by  perhaps 
building  its  transmission  lines  to  a  place 
where  it  wishes  to  join  with  the  other 
two  systems.  But  they  never  lose  con- 
trol of  the  distribution  of  their  power. 
The  original  amendment  proposed  set 
the  date  as  May  15.  The  original  pro- 
posal in  the  committee  reduced  the  time 
and  moved  it  up  to  February  15. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  suggested  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York, 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  en- 
able me  to  conduct  a  brief  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  on  this 
subject? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  provided 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  for  making  a  clear 
legislative  history.  In  my  view,  his  re- 
marks contain  much  wisdom. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  upon  this  measure,  there  was  no 
limitation  on  the  use  of  the  transmission 
line  funds  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
I  commend  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  providing  this  money. 
However.  I  believe  it  Is  a  very  urwound 
tactic  to  attempt  to  handcuff  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  which  will  eventually 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  private 
power  utilities,  on  wheeling  power  on 
peripheral  lines  beyond  the  backbone 
lines. 

I  leave  the  answer  to  the  more  experi- 
enced Members  of  this  body,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  for  30  years  the  Federal  water 
projects  have  had  authorized  Federal 
construction  of  backbone  transmission 
lines.  What  Is  proposed  In  this  instance 
is  not  new.  There  will  eventually  be 
wheeling  contracts  with  the  private  utili- 
ties: but  at  this  time  we  must  not  weaken 
the  bargaining  power  of  the  Bureau  of 
Roclamatlon.  That  is  why  I  hope  that 
when  the  Senate  conferees  meet  in  con- 
ference with  the  conferees  from  the  other 
body,  this  portion  of  the  report  on  page 
33  will  be  negated. 

The  construction  of  the  lines  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  an  economy 
measure,  and  I  am  sure  this  is  an 
objective  of  Interest  to  all  of  us.  Con- 
struction of  the  lines  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment means  savings  for  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  fuiul;  It  means 
more  money  available  for  western  water 
projects  and  less  money  that  will  have  to 
be  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  this 
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purpose.   The  basin  fund  income  is  from 
power  revenues. 

Thus.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Let  me  state  that  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  has  devoted  months  studying 
this  issue  with  representatives  of  the 
private  utilities,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  the  committee.  We  met.  under 
Senator  Andkrson's  leadership,  on  July 
21  and  we  listened  all  day  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  private  utilities  and  to  the 
proposals  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

There  has  been  a  shifting  and  a 
changing  of  estimates,  both  as  to  what  is 
called  the  Federal  system  and  as  to  what 
is  called  the  combination  system.  To- 
day we  are  about  to  appropriate  $13  mil- 
lion for  lines.  But  this  is  not  the  end 
of  the  appropriation.  The  total  cost  is 
going  to  be  over  $170  mlllian  for  power- 
lines.  There  will  be  many  oppOTtunl- 
ties  to  study  this  question  later. 

But  the  chief  point  I  make — I  wish  to 
emphasize  now — is  that  in  the  months 
ahead  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will 
have  to  sit  down  with  the  five  private 
power  parties,  as  It  has  been  doing  for 
30  years,  to  negotiate  certain  intercon- 
nections and  subsidiary  lines  and  wheel- 
ing contracts.  I  repeat  it  is  bad  busi- 
ness judgment;  it  is  not  logical  to  tie 
the  Bureau's  hands  and  make  it  bargain 
from  a  position  of  weakness. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  I*resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  on 
the  same  terms  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah,  and  then  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  BomrrrL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  occasions  in  the  past  I  have  told 
the  Senate  how  important  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  is  to  the  State  of 
Utah.  As  my  colleagues  know.  I  de- 
voted much  time  and  effort  working  for 
passage  of  the  original  authorization  for 
the  project.  It  is  something  that  is  close 
to  my  heart  because  of  what  it  means  in 
terms  of  Irrigation  and  water  benefits  to 
the  people  of  my  State.  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  us  not  forget  that  the  Colorado 
project  is  an  irrigation  and  water  proj- 
ect, and  it  should  remain  an  irrigation 
and  water  project. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have 
seen  an  emotional  fight  develop  over  the 
question  of  who  should  build  some  trans- 
mission lines  to  market  the  incidental 
power  from  this  project.  This  fight  has 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  doing  great 
ha^m  to  the  Colorado  project  and.  In 
fact,  to  all  reclamation  because  It  forces 
reclamation  to  take  a  back  seat  to  power. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
with  its  long  experience  and  Judgment 
in  these  matters  introduced  wisdom  into 
this  heated  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  how  the  people 

of  my  State  feel  about  this  issue.    A  few 

days  ago  I  inserted  In  the  Record  a  long 

list  of  organizations — labor,  professional. 
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business,  and  citizen — all  of  whom  are 
opposed  to  the  Federal  Government 
building  the  transmission  lines  at  the 
Colorado  project.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  the  vast  majority  of  my  people  be- 
lieve that  industr>  should  be  allowed  to 
do  this  Job.  and  certainly  they  should  be 
allowed  a  fair  opportunity  to  negotiate. 
I  agree  with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Utah,  in  his  re- 
marks before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Works  when  he 
said: 

I  concur  with  the  suggestlona  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Ck>lora(lo  that  the  reaBonable 
tJoA  fair  thing  to  do  la  to  p>roylde  the  funda 
for  the  Bureau  nf  Reclamation  to  build  the 
tie  linea.  and  then  If  there  is  negotiation 
further  to  go  on.  It  can  be  had. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Utah  are 
not  antibusiness,  they  are  not  antifree 
enterprise.  In  fact,  they  have  consider- 
able regard  for  their  business  institu- 
tions and  strongly  favor  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

The  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  means  simply  that  the  door 
is  not  slammed  shut  to  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  five  companies  who  have  offered  to 
wheel  power  from  the  Colorado  project. 
During  this  transmission  line  contro- 
versy I  am  convinced  that  the  electric 
companies  have  not  been  given  a  fair 
opportunity  for  sound,  constructive  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. I  fear  that  during  the  headlong 
rush  for  greater  development  of  federal- 
ized power  that  we  have  witnessed 
recently,  sound  business  Judgment  has 
suffered.  The  action  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  reminded  us  that  we  have 
historically  resolved  these  transmission 
line  controversies  in  a  manner  fair  to  all 
parties — to  the  Federal  Government,  to 
the  preference  customers,  to  the  in- 
vestor-owned industry,  and  most  sig- 
nificantly to  the  people.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Senator 
McClellan,  that  the  current  problem  is 
another  in  which  we  should  knock  some 
heads  together,  so  to  speak,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  solution.  It 
is  my  conviction  that  the  language  in 
the  committee  report  will  do  exactly 
this. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
committee  action  is  precisely  the  policy 
the  Congress  has  followed  over  the  years 
to  resolve  this  kind  of  problem.  This 
policy  of  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  Investor-owned 
utilities  is  exemplified  in  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1944.  It  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  the  Southwest  Power  Ad- 
ministration area.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  approving  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1952,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee said,  and  I  quote  the  following  from 
the  language  of  the  report: 

In  tlM  Judgment  of  th«  committee,  fair 
and  reasonable  offers  should  be  made  by  the 
public  utility  companlea  In  the  areas  con- 
cerned for  the  wheeling  of  power  from  the 
Buggs  Island  and  the  Clark  Hill  Dams  to 
preferred  customers  of  the  Government 
under  section  6  of  the  1944  Flood  Control 
Act,  and  likewise  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
committee  when  fair  and  reasonable  offers 
are  made  by  the  pubUe  utility  companies 
such  offers  should  be  accepted  by  the  Secre- 


tary at  the  Interior  as   the  dlstrlbirtor  of 
public  power  luuler  section  6. 

Again  for  fiscal  1953  the  same  situa- 
tion arose  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior was  directed  in  similar  language 
to  negotiate  wheeling  contracts  with 
companies  in  the  Southeast  Power  Ad- 
ministration area. 

In  each  this  has  resulted  in  excellent 
contracts  for  cooperation,  and  we  can 
expect  the  same  results  here. 

The  result  of  the  policy  I  described  has 
produced  tremendous  savings  to  ttut- 
payers  of  this  country.  The  Senate  has 
a  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  public 
money  is  spent  wisely  and  not  wasted  on 
unnecessary  ventures  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
make  siu-e  that  Justice  is  done  in  this 
case.  We  must  not  permit  the  door  to 
be  closed  on  negotiations  which  can  save 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  and  provide  a  greater 
service  toward  sound  reclamation. 

We  may  make  a  serious  mistake,  im- 
possible to  correct,  and  lose  a  great  deal 
if  we  do  not  provide  the  opportunity  for 
such  negotiations.  The  power  consum- 
ers and  the  reclamation  project  cannot 
possibly  lose;  they  can  only  gain  from 
the  t3i;>e  of  face-to-face  negotiations  the 
committee  is  calling  for  here.  This,  to 
me,  is  the  minimum  that  we  can  do  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  people  and  see 
that  justice  is  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  on  the  economic  comparison 
of  the  modified  all -Federal  transmission 
system  with  the  cost  xmder  the  private 
utilities  wheeling  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RecoKD,  as  follows: 
Economic  Compakison  or  thx  MootriKD  All- 

FSDCEAL    TKANSMISSION    STSTKM    WrrH    THB 

Cost  Under  thx  Pkitatz  UTZLrnxs  Whxel- 
ING  Proposal 

Over  a  50- year  payout  period,  the  wheeling 
ooets  are  estimated  to  be  $339  million 
These  wheeling  costs  cover  all  the  utilities' 
charges  for  providing  the  additional  trans- 
mission lines  capacity  and  other  facilities 
needed  to  deliver  Col<u*ado  River  storage 
project  power  to  the  preference  custconers. 
As  the  utilities  now  have  or  must  provide 
transmission  Unes  and  other  facilities  for 
future  load  growth  on  their  system,  addi- 
tional transmission  capacity  Is  now  available 
and  can  or  will  be  made  available  at  a  lower 
Incremental  coet  than  the  cost  of  providing 
si>eciflc  new  all-Federal  lines  for  preference 
cxistomers  service  alone. 

ADDED   TAZPATER   INVESTMENT  TTNDCt   THE  AU,- 
TEDERAL    PBOPOSAL 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  all-Federal  trans- 
mission system  will  cost  at  least  9135  million 
mare  in  Federal  fiinds  than  would  be  the 
case  under  the  wheeling  proposaL 


Interest  during  construction  would  add  $4 
million  to  the  Federal  inveetment.  Interest 
on  the  9139  million  Investment  would,  over 
a  50-year  period,  amount  to  $186  million. 

ADDED   OPERATTOir    AND    MAINTENANCE  COST 

Operation  and  nialntmance  cost  would  be 
•  103  million  greater  on  the  all-Federal  sys- 
tem than  under  the  utilities'  wheeling  pro- 
posal. 

POWXB  LOSSES  UHliU  THE  AIX-FEDBAL  BT8TS1C 

Wlien  electric  power  Is  transmitted  from 
the  point  of  generation  to  the  consumer. 
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there  Is  a  certain  amount  of  power  loet  In 
the  process.  Using  network  system  analyzers 
and  electric  computers,  the  relative  losses 
on  the  all-Federal  transmission  system  and 
under  the  wheeling  proposal  can  be  deter- 
mined. Studies  In  this  regard  show  the 
losses  under  the  all-Federal  system  would 
be  48.000  kilowatts  more  than  under  the 
utilities'  wheeling  proposal.  This  loss  In 
Federal  revenues  would  amount  to  $55  mil- 
lion over  a  50-year  period. 

The  above  Federal  cost  and  revenue  losses 
total  $483  million,  or  $144  million  more  than 
the  wheeling  costs,  over  the  50-year  payout 
period. 

rZDKRAL  AND  STATX  INCOME  TAX  LOSS 

In  addition.  Federal  Income  taxes  amount- 
ing to  $61  million  over  the  50-year  period 
would  be  forgone,  as  would  $107  million  in 
State  and  local  taxes. 

EAKLIZK  REPAYMENT  UNDER  THE  UTn-PTT 
PROPOSAL 

With  the  same  unit  charge  for  power,  the 
net  revenues  under  the  wheeling  proposal 
would  provide  for  earlier  repayment  of  the 
Irrigation  investments  and  would  save  the 
taxpayers  an  estimated  $68  million  in  inter- 
est costs  since  such  Interest  Is  not  charged 
against  the  Irrigation  projects.  It  would 
pay  out  the  project  7  years  sooner  than  the 
all-Federal  proposal,  thus  providing  neces- 
sary funds  earlier  for  more  irrigation  assist- 
ance. 

ADVANTAGE  ALL  TOLD  OE  PHIVATE  UTlLrrlES 
PROPOSAL 

All  told,  the  economic  advantage  of  the 
utilities'  proposal  amounts  to  $380  million 
over  a  50-year  period:  $273  million  would 
benefit  the  Nation's  taxpayers  and  $107  mil- 
lion would  go  to  State  and  local  treasuries 
for  schools,  roads,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  two  edi- 
torials in  regard  to  this  matter  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Sept.  32.  1961) 
Boon  to  Taxpayer 

Action  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  upper  Colorado  River 
storage  project  transmission  lines  Issue,  while 
surprising,  is  very  welcome.  That  the  more 
public  power  minded  Senate  committee 
should  question  the  all-Federal  proposal 
indicates  that  the  proposal  is  Indeed  subject 
to  serious  challenge. 

The  Senate  committee  did  not  reject  the 
all-Federal  plan  advocated  by  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  out  of  band.  But  it  did 
direct  the  Bureau  and  Secretary  of  Interior 
Udall  to  exhaust  every  possible  effort  to 
reach  agreement  with  private  utilities  to 
wheel  power  and  thus  avoid  duplicating 
transmission  lines. 

It  directed  that  a  report  on  such  nego- 
tiations be  made  to  Congress  not  later  than 
February  15.  1962.  and  that  meanwhile  none 
of  the  money  appropriated  for  Federal 
transmission  lines  be  spent  except  on  three 
designated  routes  which  all  have  agreed 
should   be   federally   constructed. 

It  was  reported  after  the  close  House  vote 
for  the  all -Federal  system  that  some  friends 
of  western  reclamation  were  fearful  the  fight 
might.  In  the  long  run.  injure  the  reclama- 
tion cause.  For  that  reason  there  was  then 
talk  of  another  look  to  see  if  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  for  a  combination  of  Federal 
and  private  lines  could  not  still  be  worked 
out. 

The  Tribune  favors  such  a  combination  of 
Federal  and  private  transmission  lines.  After 
carefully  study  we  are  convinced  this  would 
assure  scheduled  payout  on  the  project  plus 
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irrigation  assistance,  guarantee  preference 
customers  their  promUed  6-mlll  rate  on 
power,  and  save  money  for  State  and  Federal 
taxpayers. 

We  think  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  Uken  a  sound  approach  in  line 
with  suggestions  made  after  the  close  House 
vote.  We  hope  and  believe  the  true  friends 
of  western  reclamation  will  support  it  both 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  In  Senate-House 
conferences. 


(From  the  Deseret  News  and  Salt  Lake  City 
Telegram,  Sept.  22.  1961 ) 

Time  To  Study  Power 
As  a  letter  on  this  page  illustrates,  the  cost 
figures  presented  so  far  on  each  side  of  the 
fight  to  build  Upper  Colorado  River  project 
transmission  lines  are  so  far  apart  they  hard- 
ly seem  to  be  referring  to  the  same  project. 

Memory  doesn't  recall  a  case  in  which  it 
has  seemed  so  hard  to  make  meaningful  com- 
parisons. Tet  meaningful  comparisons  must 
be  made  upon  which  to  base  an  Intelligent 
decision  as  to  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  private  Industry  should  buUd  the 
transmission  lines. 

This  Is  why  the  action  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  this  week  made  such 
good  sense  and  should  be  upheld  by  the 
Senate. 

The  committee  approved  public  powerline 
funds  as  had  the  House,  but  recommended 
that  none  be  spent  on  certain  parts  of  the 
system  until  further  efforts  have  been  made 
to  reach  agreements  advantageous  to  both 
the  Government  and  Industry.  Its  report 
called  on  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  private  power  Interests  and 
report  back  by  February  15  on  workable 
wheeling  arrangements. 

Next  year's  Congress  could  then  make  a 
final  decision  and  the  work  could  go  forward. 

This  course  seems  eminently  wise.  The 
financial  burden  Imposed  on  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  for  repayment  of  the  huge 
construction  costs  demands  the  most  efficient 
possible  marketing  of  the  power  developed. 
Moreover  the  continued  growth  and  vitality 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  of  America 
demands  that  Government  not  usurp  areas  of 
responsibility  that  private  industry  could 
handle  equally  well. 

The  next  decision  will  be  up  to  the  Senate 
Itself;  it  will  come  at  almost  any  hour. 

The  climate  is  better  now  than  ever  before 
for  intelligent  compromise  that  will  preserve 
basic  American  qualities  and  give  the  con- 
sumer and  the  taxpayer  the  best  possible 
deal.  The  Senate  should  certainly  follow 
the  lead  of  Its  Appropriations  Committee  and 
leave  room  and  time  for  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise to  work. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill  before 
us  today  contains  many  items  in  it  of 
interest  to  the  State  of  Colorado.  I  sup- 
port the  bill,  although  I  have  reserva- 
tions about  some  of  the  language  in  the 
committee  report. 

TRINIDAD    DAM 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Senate  committee  has  concurred  with 
the  President's  request  for  planning 
money  for  the  Trinidad  Reservoir  on  the 
Piu-gatoire  River  in  Las  Animas  County, 
Colo. 

I  have  appealed  many  times  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  congres- 
sional committees  to  speed  up  work  on 
this  project.  To  date  the  Federal  Ctov- 
ernment  has  expended  funds  on  survey 
and  construction  planning  amounting  to 
$353,000.    The  Corps  of  Engineers  has 


estimated  that  It  will  need  a  total  of 
about  $750,000  in  planning  funds. 

This  year,  in  this  bill,  we  are  giving 
the  corps  $200,000,  which  means  we  are 
still  short  about  $200,000  in  planning 
money.  This  amount.  I  am  assured,  will 
be  provided  next  year,  following  which 
the  project  will  be  ready  for  construc- 
tion. 

One  of  the  big  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  the  construction  of  this  $20  million 
project  is  the  need  for  water  users  and 
members  in  the  local  conservancy  dis- 
trict to  perfect  their  repayment  com- 
mitments toward  the  project. 

I  am  told  that  encouraging  progress  is 
being  made  toward  accomplishing  the  re- 
payment agreements.  The  $200,000  we 
are  appropriating  here  today  will  bring 
us  close  to  completing  the  necessary 
surveys,  planning,  and  design.  I  am 
hopeful  that  next  year  the  committee  will 
be  considering  construction  money  for 
this  project. 

The  Trinidad  Dam  was  authorized  in 
Public  Law  500  of  the  85th  Congress. 
The  Senate  passed  that  authorization  on 
June  18.  1958.  At  that  time  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  and  it  was  our  Senate  bill 
3910,  with  the  Trinidad  Dam  in  it,  which 
was  signed  into  law. 

It  is  now  over  3  years  since  we  author- 
ized this  project  and  I  hope  that  by  this 
time  next  year  we  will  be  "turning  dirt" 
on  the  construction  of  the  dam. 

The  history  of  disastrous  flooding  on 
the  Purgatoire  River  goes  back  to  record.s 
of  1866.  There  were  major  floods  in  1883 
and  1886.  On  September  30.  1904.  a 
flood  at  the  city  of  Trinidad  measured 
45.400  cubic  feet  per  second.  On  April 
23.  1942.  the  discharge  rate  of  a  flood  in 
the  city  of  Trinidad  measured  35.000 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  last  major  flood  was  on  May  18-19. 
1955.  It  inundated  40  blocks  of  the  city 
of  Trinidad;  sent  1.000  persons  fleeing 
from  their  homes  and  caused  $5  million 
In  damage.  The  Army  Engineers  have 
estimated  that  a  repetition  of  the  1904 
flood  today  would  cause  $9  million  In 
damages. 

Mr.  President,  this  combination  flood 
control-irrigation  project  is  critically 
needed  in  this  economically  depressed 
area.  I  am  pleased  to  vote  for  $200,000 
In  planning  funds  for  this  project,  but  I 
hope  that  the  planning  moves  swiftly  in 
cooperation  with  the  development  of  the 
conservancy  district  and  that  we  can 
furnish  construction  funds  for  this  proj- 
ect next  year. 

The  construction  of  this  needed  proj- 
ect would  be  quadruply  beneflcial  to  the 
region.  It  would  provide  vital  flood  pro- 
tection; supplemental  irrigation  water 
for  farmlands;  new  recreation  facilities 
to  attract  tourists;  and  it  would  bring 
$21  million  into  a  depressed  economy. 

I  hope  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  give  this 
project  high  priority  on  their  planning 
schedules. 

BUREAU    or    RECLAMATION 

Mr.  President,  the  total  fimds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Interior 
affecting  the  Stat€  of  Colorado  in  this 
bill  is  $10,897,167. 
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The  Colorado  wi^r  projects  under 
construction  and  the  amounts  appro- 
priated are  as  follows: 

Curecantl -.» $6. 2flB.  000 

Paonla- \i 330,  000 

Florida , a.  777.  000 

Smith  Fork ^ 2.037.000 

Collbran. 1\ 684. 167 

I  support  the  committee  action  In 
awarding  these  amounts.  They  will  per- 
mit our  Colorado  projects  to  move  ahead 
at  a  steady  pace. 

TRAirSMtSSIOlf    LIITXB 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  concur  with 
the  committee's  language  Inserted  on 
page  36  of  the  report,  entitled  "Colorado 
River  Storage  Project,  Transmission 
Division."  This  language,  while  not  re- 
flecting anything  in  the  bill  itself  on  the 
item  of  $13,673,000  for  Federal  construc- 
tion of  backbone  transmission  lines,  at- 
tempts to  restrain  the  use  of  portions  of 
that  $13  million.  I  think  this  Is  an  un- 
wise tactic.  I  do  not  think  this  report 
language  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  firm  feelings  on 
the  transmission  line  issue  were  ex- 
pressed in  my  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee and  are  printed  In  the  hearings. 
I  see  no  need  to  repeat  them  at  this  time. 

It  is  my  strong  hope,  therefore,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees will  negate  this  Senate  committee 
language  by  indicating  In  a  conference 
report  that  the  remarks  In  the  Senate 
report  do  not  represent  the  will  or  In- 
tentions of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  I  made  in  support 
of  Federal  transmission  lines  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
September  15.  1961.  be  Included  In  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   in   Support  or  Federal  Trans- 
mission Lines  bt  Senator  John  A.  Car- 
roll. Betore  the  Senate   Afpropkiations 
Committee,  September  15.  1961 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  wholeheartedly. 
In  the  bill  you  are  considering  this  morn- 
ing,   the    appropriation    of    $13,678,000    for 
Federal  construction  of  the  backbone  trans- 
mission lines  In  tba  Colorado  River  storage 
project. 

After  full  and  careful  study  of  the  effect 
of  every  transmission  line  proposal  on  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Federal  system  is  the  sound- 
est way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  mind  there  is  one 
overriding,  controlling  factor  in  this  contro- 
versy, which  has  waxed  so  hot  these  past 
few  monttu.  I  stated  this  in  the  special 
roundtable  hearing  with  private  utility  and 
Oovemment  witnesses  called  on  July  21  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Cunton  Anoexson.  and  I 
state  it  again  today. 

The  issue  before  the  Congress  Is:  What 
transmission  system  will  return  the  most 
dollars  to  the  baatn  fund  to  build  water 
projects  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Wyoming. 
Utah,  and  Arizona. 

Using  the  most  conservative  figures,  our 
Colorado  Water  Board  experts  have  persua- 
sively demonstrated  that  If  the  Federal  CK>t- 
ernment  builds  the  backbone  powerllnas 
the  basin  fund  will  benefit  through  the  year 
3049  by  9117  mlUlqa  more  than  U  the  Uzms 


were  privately  built  and  amortized  through 
wheeling  charges. 

Each  year  after  2049  the  fund  would  re- 
ceive $4.8  million  more  under  federally  built 
lines. 

In  the  July  21  roundtable  session,  I  called 
on  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  furnish  our 
committee  with  an  analysis  of  benefits  to 
the  basin  fund  of  various  transmission  sys- 
tems. The  Bureau  submitted  figures  less 
conservative  than  those  I  Just  gave  you. 
They  said  by  the  year  2049  the  basin  fund 
would  benefit  by  $274  million  more  than 
under   the   investor-owned  utility   proposal. 

The  technical  findings  of  both  the  Colo- 
rado Water  Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation must  be  given  weighty  consideration 
because  they  bear  on  a  more  basic  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  should  all  re- 
mind ourselves  that  the  whole  basic  purpose 
of  this  Colorado  River  storage  project  is  not 
to  generate  electric  power  in  the  West.  It 
is  to  develop  u  series  of  vital  water  supply 
projects  in  the  West. 

These  projects  are  to  be  financed  largely 
by  revenues  put  into  a  basin  fund,  collected 
from  consumers  of  electricity  generated  by 
falling  water  within  the  whole  project. 
Eleven  of  these  participating  water  projects 
have  already  been  authorized  by  Congress 
for  construction.  Twenty-four  more  proj- 
ects have  been  authorized  for  planning.  And 
there  will  be  more. 

AH  of  these  projects  depend  for  their 
payout  on  power  revenues  from  the  main 
steam  generating  plants  at  Glen  Canyon. 
Curecantl  and  Flaming  Gorge.  What  goes 
Into  the  basin  fund  determines  what  water 
projects  we  can  build  and  pay  for. 

These  projects  are  already  moving  ahiead. 
Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  bill  before  you  today, 
for  my  State  of  Colorado  alone,  there  are 
appropriations  for  four  participating  proj- 
ecU:  Paonla.  Florida,  Smith  Fork,  and  Silt. 
Seventy  percent  of  all  the  Colorado  River 
water  rises  In  the  State  of  Colorado. 

This,  combined  with  the  fact  that  Colo- 
rado is  entitled  to  48  percent  of  the  rev- 
enues in  the  basin  fund,  gives  us  an  un- 
commonly high  stake  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Congress  on  this  issue.  And  we  have  this 
stake  in  the  issue  regardless  of  where  the 
powerllnes  are  being  built. 

It  is  our  money  that  is  affected,  even 
though  the  lines  in  controversy  may  be  in 
other  States.  We  want  all  the  revenue  we 
can  get  to  develop  our  water  storage  proj- 
ects. 

According  to  the  best  engineering  studies. 
Colorado  benefits  most  from  the  federally 
built  system. 

And  I  point  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  lest  any- 
one think  this  is  a  new  and  unusual  ap- 
proach by  the  Congress  to  power  transmis- 
sion: every  multiple-purpose  water  project 
authorized  by  the  Congress  in  the  past  30 
years  has  had  Federal  transmission  lines  to 
load  centers  authorized,  providing  existing 
and  available  lines  were  not  already  In  place. 
In  this  case,  existing  and  available  back- 
bone lines  are  not  in  place.  These  lines 
we  are  considering  today  were  authorized 
in  the  1956  Colorado  River  Storage  Act. 

We  are  now  merely  funding  that  authori- 
zation. Actually  the  moet  expensive  back- 
bone lines,  which  will  be  the  least  valuable 
In  terms  of  power  revenue  returns,  are  al- 
ready under  construction  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  They  were  funded  last  3rear. 
"niere  was  no  controversy  over  construction 
of  those  lines. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  conclude  my  remarks  this 
morning  by  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  the  position  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  this  issue.  On  Tues- 
day of  this  week.  September  12,  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

"In  order  to  insure  that  the  Federal  In- 
vestment in  these  projects  will  benefit  the 
gmsral   pUbtlo   and    Insure   that   the   gen- 


erated power  will  be  delivwed  to  points 
where  both  public  and  private  agencies  are 
able,  realistically,  to  purchase  and  distrib- 
ute this  power.  Federal  transmission  lines 
are  necessary." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  your  committee  will 
sustain  the  action  talun  by  the  Hotise  this 
week  in  voting  funds  for  Federal  construc- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Act  back- 
bone ^ansmlasion  lines. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  question  before  us  is  this:  If  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  private 
utilities  fail  to  reach  an  agreement  be- 
fore February  15.  may  the  Bureau  then 
proceed  to  build  the  line*  with  the  money 
we  appropriate  today?  After  carefully 
reading  the  language  in  the  report,  I  take 
the  position  that  they  can.  However.  I 
still  think  the  statement  is  most  unwise. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the  version 
of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
reject  the  language  In  the  committee  re- 
port. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  three  lists  of  groups  in  Colo- 
rado who  have  communicated  with  me 
expressing  their  support  of  an  all-Fed- 
eral transmission  line  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Colorado    MuNiciPALrnES   Supporting    All- 
Federal   Transmission   Lines 

Akron:  Myrtle  M.  Sahalble.  mayor  (reso- 
lution). 

Colorado  Springs:  Will  Henderson,  mayor 
(resolution). 

Cortez:  Paul  Marsell.  mayor  (resolution). 

Craig:  Hugh  Jones,  mayor  (telegram). 

Fort  Morgan:  Thomas  Fergtison,  mayor 
(letter) . 

Gunnison:  James  Dunn,  mayor  (resolu- 
tion). 

Julesburg:  Victor  R.  Mellne.  mayor  (reso- 
lution). 

Lainar:  C.  O.  Bowman,  mayor  (resolution). 

Longmont:  Albert  Will,  mayor  (resolu- 
tion). 

Loveland :  Robert  L.  Hipps,  mayor  (resolu- 
tion, telegram,  and  letto*) . 

Moffat  County:  Board  of  CommlsslonerB, 
Sam   Steele,   chairman    (telegram). 

Otis:  James  Lee,  mayor  (letter). 

Steamboat  Springs:  Dr.  George  Orrel. 
mayor  (2  telegrams). 

Trinidad:  James  Oriffln.  mayor  (resolu- 
tion). 

Yuma:  Russell  L.  Parrlsh,  mayor  (resolu- 
tion). 

Colorado   Associations   and   Oroanzzations 
SxTPPORTiNO      All -Federal      TUansmzssioh 

Lines 

Colorado  Association  of  Municipal  Utili- 
ties, L.  K.  Christolear  (telegram) . 

Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board  (reso- 
lution). 

Craig  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Ersel 
Deacons,  president  (telegram). 

Dolores  River  Project  Association.  Jack 
Vinger.  president  (letter). 

La  Junta:  KKBZ,  Charles  Logas  (radio 
editorial). 

Steamboat  Springs  Chambn-  of  Commerce. 
Ray  Sleverding.  president  (telegram). 

Steamboat  Springs  Lions  Club.  Bill  Luby. 
president  (telegram). 

Trinidad  Power  &  Light  Department. 
Vail  Shumaker,  superintendent  (letter) . 

Trinidad  Utilities  Commission.  John 
Hawton.  chairman  (restdution). 
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Colorado  Rural  Electhic  Coops  Supporting 
Aix-Peokral  Transmission  LiKts 
Colorado    River    Basin    Consumers    Power. 
Inc..  Harvey  F.  McPhall.  director  (letter). 

Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association.  Inc., 
C.  C.   McAfee,  president   (letter). 

Delta-Montrose  Rviral  Power  Lines  Associa- 
tion. John  Burrltt,  secretary-treasurer  (reso- 
lution ) . 

Empire  Electric  Association  Inc..  I.  W.  Pat- 
terson, manager  (resolution  and  two  letters). 

Orand  Valley  Rural  Power  Lines.  Inc..  Neal 
Johnson.   President   (resolution  and  letter). 

Holy  Cross  Electric  Association  Inc.,  Mela 
Cerise,  president  (letter) . 

K  C  Electric  Association,  John  E.  Rose, 
manager  ( telegram ) . 

Moon  Lake  Electric  Association.  Inc..  Ma- 
rlon Ross,  president  (letter  and  resolution). 

Morgan  County  Rural  Electric  Association. 
Marlon  Wilson,  manager  (letter  and  resolu- 
tion). 

Mountain  Parks  Electric  Inc  ,  Francis  Mur- 
phy, president  (telegram,  letter,  and  resolu- 
tion). 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation ( resolution ) . 

Poudre  Valley  Rural  Electrincation  Asso- 
ciation, bo&rd  of  directors  (telegram). 

San  Luis  Valley  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive. Inc..  Ray  Villyard.  manager  (resolu- 
tion). 

Southeast  Colorado  Power  Association. 
Bernard  Dcarenkamp,  secretary-treasurer 
( resolution ) . 

Trl-State  Generation  &  Transmission  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  Wendell  Garwood,  manager 
(letter  and  resolution). 

Union  Rural  Electric  Association,  Inc.. 
R.  L.  Arnold,  manager  (letter  and  resolu- 
tion). 

White  River  Electric  Association.  Inc.. 
Roger  M.  Purdy.  manager  (letter  and  reso- 
lution) . 

Yampa  Valley  Electric  Association,  Otto 
Gumprecht.  president   (telegram). 

Y-W  Electric  Association.  Inc..  C.  L.  WU- 
kins,  manager  (letter  and  resolution). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  to  find  myself  in  disagreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington,  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  co- 
operating for  many  years  and  in  helping 
to  develop  the  valuable  water  resources 
of  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  V^^hile  the 
Senator  was  speaking,  I  wanted  him  to 
yield — instead,  he  yielded  the  floor — in 
order  that  I  might  point  out  that  in  the 
operations  of  the  huge  water-resource 
developments  of  the  Columbia  Basin  we 
have  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, and  also  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, on  the  fringe  of  that  development, 
distributing  power  which  is  generated  at 
the  Federal  plants.  It  is  significant  that 
over  the  years  we  have  had  full  coordi- 
nation and  full  utilization  of  the  power 
resources  of  the  Columbia  Basin  with 
fairness  to  the  private  utilities  which 
have  cooperated  and  to  the  public  utility 
districts  in  the  lower  basin  which  have 
distributed  power,  and  also  through  all 
the  Federal  agencies,  particularly  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

In  the  Columbia  River  Basin  we  have 
a  model  operation,  the  Northwest  Power 
Pool,  to  show  that  it  is  feasible  and  bene- 
ficial to  all  involved,  including  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  the 
consimiers  of  power,  to  have  this  cooi>er- 
ation.  If  we  have  that  kind  of  system 
in  the  Columbia  Basin,  I  think  we  can 
also  have  it  in  the  Colorado  Basin  and 


in  the  Missouri  Basin.  On  many  occa- 
sions during  the  committee  deliberations 
I  have  pointed  out  that  In  the  vast 
water-resource  developments  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  it  is  noteworthy  that 
there  is  no  public  power  versus  private 
power  controversy  in  marketing  power, 
because  there  is  cooperation,  and  also 
because  it  is  known  that  the  private 
utilities  and  the  public  agencies  can  work 
toward  a  common  goal  and  common 
objective. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  see  what  has  been 
done  in  the  Columbia  Basin  and  in  the 
Missouri  Basin  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in 
the  Central  Valley  of  California,  and,  as 
already  pointed  out,  in  the  Southwestern 
Power  area  and  in  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration,  I  think  there  is 
little,  if  any.  justification  for  now  taking 
the  position  that,  with  this  language 
included,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  relinquished  any  of  its  authority. 

I  should  point  out  the  specific  state- 
ment on  page  36  of  the  committee  report: 

The  committee,  therefore,  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  exhaust  every  possible  effort 
to  obtain  proper  wheeling  agreements  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  these  lines,  and  to 
report  back  to  the  Senate  and  House  Appro- 
priations Committees  no  later  than  Febru- 
ary 15.  1962.  on  the  progress  made  in  nego- 
tiating such  contracts. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  Federal  agency, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  has 
surrendered  any  of  its  bargaining  au- 
thority. The  language  I  have  read  very 
clearly  shows  that  neither  the  private 
utilities  nor  the  Federal  agencies  will  be 
the  one  to  make  the  final  determination, 
because  the  report  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: and,  if  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  English  language,  that 
statement  means  that  the  final  determi- 
nation will  be  made  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government. 

I  wish  to  take  issue  with  Senators  who 
prefer  to  place  full,  unlimited  authority 
in  any  of  the  Federal  agencies  and  to 
relinquish  and  delegate  the  authority  of 
the  legislative  branch  in  dealing  with 
vital  policymaking  issues,  such  as  this 
one,  as  involved  in  the  language  of  this 
report. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  confidence  in  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  of  which  I  have 
been  a  member  for  many  years,  and  also 
in  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
on  which  I  also  once  served,  and  I  know 
it  has  outstanding  members. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  is- 
sues involved  in  the  public  p>ower  versus 
private  power  controversy,  I  have  con- 
fidence that  fi'om  this  negotiation  will 
come  a  long-range  transmission  system 
for  marketing  the  power  generated  in 
the  Colorado  Basin  that  will  give  fair 
treatment  to  the  utilities,  will  give  full 
recognition  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and,  more  im- 
portant than  that,  will  bring  the  best 
possible  service  to  the  consumers  of 
power  in  the  Colorado  Basin,  at  the  low- 
est cost  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  objection,  I  should  like  to  yield  3 


minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClillanI,  and  then  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  do  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
intends  to  farm  out  the  floor  other  than 
for  a  minute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  trying  to  be  cour- 
teous. If  the  Senator  has  objection,  I 
will  not  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No.  I  express  the 
hope  that  we  may  have  more  than  1 
minute  when  it  comes  to  our  time  to 
speak. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  about  10  minutes 
of  business,  and  no  more.  I  am  merely 
being  courteous  to  other  colleagues. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClillan)  with  the  understand- 
ing I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding  to  me.  because  appar- 
ently what  we  are  doing  is  making  legis- 
lative history  in  connection  with  the 
appropriation  bill. 

I  aisk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  statement  I  had 
prepared  for  us.  if  necessary,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  language  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  am  sure  I 
used  some  of  the  statement  at  the  time 
I  presented  the  matter  for  the  commit- 
tee's consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    bt    Senator    McClxixan 

I  would  like  to  make  some  remarks  in 
support  of  the  language  I  am  proposing  to 
have  Inserted  in  the  committee  report. 

Let  me  say.  flrst.  that  the  problem  we  face 
In  this  particular  Instance  is  the  tjrpe  of 
problem  which  has  confronted  the  Senate — 
in  fact  the  Congress — many  times  in  the 
past.  I  believe  there  is  general  agreement 
among  us  that  we  have  done  a  fairly  suc- 
cessful job  of  resolving  these  differences  in 
the  past.  In  fact.  I  think  we  have  evolved 
a  pretty  good  formula  for  just  this  kind  of 
a  problem.  It  is  a  formula  which  gives  due 
recognition  to  the  existence  of  Investor- 
owned  and  Federal  power  systems  in  this 
country.  It  Is  a  formula  which  Is  built  on 
the  basic  objective  of  obtaining  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  both  systems  with  the 
least  possible  harm  to  either,  and  for  the 
best  Interests  of  the  consumer. 

We  have  successfully  In  the  past  developed 
the  means  whereby  Federal  and  Investor- 
owned  power  have  worked  together  in  spe- 
cific instances.  Look  at  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration,  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration,  and  many  other  areas 
around  the  country  where  this  has  been 
done.  Sometimes  there  has  had  to  be  a  little 
concession  from  one  side,  sometimes  from 
the  other  side.  But  In  the  end  they  sat 
down  around  the  table  and  worked  out  con- 
tracts which  have  resulted  In  the  most  good, 
the  most  benefits  for  all  concerned.  The 
Federal  Government  has  saved  money.  I  be- 
lieve the  Investor-owned  companies  may 
have  saved  money,  and  certainly  the  con- 
sumers— whether  they  be  preference  custom- 
ers or  others,  have  not  lost  In  these  arrange- 
ments. 

Here.  now.  we  have  the  same  kind  of  situa- 
tion. I  am  saying  let  us  make  absolutely 
sure  that  we  are  getting  the  full  benefit 
of  all  the  available  facilities.  Let  us  be  ab- 
solutely sure  that  the  parties  Involved  In 
this  Issue  have  had  every  opportunity  to 
sit  around  the  table  and  do  some  real  hard 


bargaining,  some  good  horse  trading.  I,  for 
one,  am  not  convimoed  that  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  situation  have  been  ex- 
hausted. I  am  not  oonvlnced  that  the  De- 
partment has  pursusd  all  of  the  posslbiUtles 
to  develop  the  full  (Mtential  of  the  advan- 
tages It  might  gain  from  some  hardheaded 
discussions  with  the  companies  in  the  Colo- 
rado project  area.  Let  us  crack  some  heads 
together,  so  to  speak,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  have  to  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  iX  private  enterprise  can 
and  will  do  so  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
My  language  Is  designed  to  make  sure  that 
this  whole  Issue  Is  explored  to  the  utmost. 
Let  the  companies  have  their  day  In  court. 
Let  them  put  on  the  table  the  best  possible 
offers  they  can  make.  Let  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment people  do  the  same.  Let  the  two 
parties  work  together  and  see  what  they 
can  come  up  with  that  will  be  best  for  ir- 
rigators, power  consumers,  and  the  taxpayer. 
I  am  convinced  that  when  they  do  we  will 
find  that  we  can  sate  money  and  yet  end 
up  with  a  better  arrangement  than  anything 
that  has  now  been  proposed.  This  sort  of 
spirit  would  save  us  a  lot  of  headaches  and 
maybe  keep  us  from  making  some  mistakes 
that  we  might  otherwise  make.  This  Is 
what  my  language  is  designed  to  Insure. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  not  estab- 
lishing a  precedent.  We  are  actually 
following  precedent  in  this  matter. 

For  that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  quo- 
tations as  follows: 

Interior  Department  appropriations, 
fiscal  1951.  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee report.  Senate  Report  No.  661,  81st 
Congress,  1st  session,  page  4. 

Interior  Department  appropriations, 
fiscal  1952.  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee report.  Senate  Report  No.  499,  82d 
Congress,  1st  session,  page  4. 

Interior  Department  appropriations, 
fiscal  1953,  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee report.  Senate  Report  No.  1803, 
82d  Congress,  2d  session,  page  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Interior  Department  appropriations,  fiscal 
1950.  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
port. Senate  Report  No.  661.  81st  Oongress.  1st 
session,  page  4:  "These  companies  have  also 
advised  the  committee  that  they  will  sup- 
ply all  the  electric  energy  which  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Government,  In  addition  to 
that  produced  by  the  Government  at  Its 
hydroelectric  plants,  for  the  service  of  pre- 
ferred customers  of  the  Government.  The 
compensation  for  such  transmission  and 
additional  energy  to  be  in  conformance  with 
the  principles  found  In  the  contract  between 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration  and 
the  Texas  Power  ft  Light  Co. 

"The  committee  directs  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration report  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriation  Committees  by  January  1, 
1950.  on  progress  made  on  entering  into 
contracts  with  private  power  companies  In 
the  area  where  the  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration operates." 

Interior  Department  appropriations,  fiscal 
1952.  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
port. Senate  Report  No.  499.  82d  Congress. 
1st  session,  page  4:  "The  committee  has  ap- 
proved the  two  foregoing  Items  with  the 
definite  understanding  that  the  funds  rec- 
ommended therefor  are  not  to  be  used  if 
the  Southeastern  Power  Administration  and 
the  public  utility  companies  in  the  areas 
concerned  can  enter  into  wheeling  agree- 
ments for  the  transmission  of  power  from 
the  Buggs  Island  Dam  to  Kinston,  N.C.,  and 


for    the    transmission    of    power    from    the 
Clark  Hill  Dam  to  Greenwood,  S.C. 

"Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  last  few  years  in  the  negotiation  of 
wheeling  agreements  in  other  areas  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  committee  knows  of 
no  valid  reasons  why  similar  agreements 
cannot  be  obtained  In  the  southeastern  area 
of  the  United  States. 

"The  committee,  therefore,  directs  the 
Southeastern  Power  Administration  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exhaust  every 
possible  effort  to  obtain  proper  wheeling 
agreements  before  utilizing  the  funds  rec- 
ommended for  the  above-mentioned  facili- 
ties. It  Is  the  hope  of  the  committee  that 
It  will  not  be  found  necessary  to  use  these 
funds.  In  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
fair  and  reasonable  offers  should  be  made  by 
the  public  utility  companies  in  the  areas 
concerned  for  the  wheeling  of  power  from 
the  Buggs  Island  and  the  Clark  Hill  Dams 
to  preferred  customers  of  the  Government 
under  section  6  of  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act, 
and  likewise  in  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee when  fair  and  reasonable  offers  are  made 
by  the  public  utility  companies  such  offers 
should  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  the  distributor  of  public  power 
under  section  5." 

Interior  Department  appropriation,  fiscal 
1953.  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
report.  Senate  Report  No.  1803.  82d  Con- 
gress. 2d  session,  page  2:  "Language  has 
been  added  to  the  bill  that  would  require 
further  negotiations  before  any  ptu-t  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  1953  or  of  the  un- 
obligated funds  appropriated  in  1952  may  be 
used  for  construction  of  transmission  lines 
and  related  facilities.  The  language  would 
also  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
advise  the  Congress  that  further  negotia- 
tions with  the  power  companies  in  the  area 
have  failed  to  produce  substantially  the 
same  type  of  contracts  which  have  been 
executed  in  other  power  areas  for  the  trans- 
mission of  electric  power  and  energy  from 
Government-owned  projects  to  preferred 
customers  before  any  funds  may  be  ex- 
pended. The  language  referred  to  is  as 
follows:  ':  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
funds  approfn-iated  by  this  ptuagraph  or  any 
part  of  the  unobligated  balance  appro- 
priated under  this  beading  in  the  Interior 
Department  Appropriation  Act  for  1952  shall 
be  available  for  the  construction  of  trans- 
mission lines  and  related  facilities  In  the 
Southeastern  Power  area  until  ( 1 )  a  contract 
with  the  affected  power  companies  in  the 
area  of  substantially  the  type  which  has 
heretofcH-e  been  executed  In  other  power 
areas  for  transmission  of  electric  power 
and  energy  from  CSovernment  owned  proj- 
ects to  preferred  customers  has  been  exe- 
cuted, or  the  said  companies  have  refused 
to  execute  such  contracts,  and  (2)  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  so  Informed  the  Con- 
gress.' " 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  armouncement  from  the  of- 
fice of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
of  September  18,  1961,  entitled  "Coop- 
erative Effort  Called  for  in  Interconnec- 
tion and  Pooling  of  Power  Resources." 

There   being   no   objection,   the    an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Cooperative    Effort   Called   for    in    Inter- 

connecnnon      and      pooling     of     power 

Resources 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
expressed  the  hoj>e  today  that  a  10-year  pro- 
gram of  transmission  line  construction  an- 
nounced by  the  Edison  Electric  Institute 
wUl  open  the  way  for  a  cooperative  plan- 
ning effort  of  interconnecting  and  pooling 


facilities  of  public  systems  with  those  of 
private  industry. 

"I  am  encouraged  to  learn  of  these  new 
plans  for  pooling  and  interconnection  of  the 
Nation's  power  company  systems,"  Secre- 
tary Udall  said.  "Since  President  Kennedy 
issued  his  message  on  natural  resovuces  in 
February  of  this  yeitr,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  en- 
tire utility  industry  of  the  need  to  make 
optimum  use  of  the  Nation's  electric  p>ower 
facilities. 

"It  is  timely  that  both  public  and  private 
sectors  in  the  power  field  are  looking  beyond 
mere  interconnection  of  lines  and  are  con- 
sidering the  mutual  advantages  of  extra - 
high  voltage  transmission.  Many  countries 
in  Western  Europe  have  already  proved  the 
mutual  benefits  attainable  by  such  coop- 
eration. 

"The  logical  next  step  is  a  cooperative  in- 
dustry-governmental effort  to  plan  for  the 
full  utilization  of  the  present  and  future 
facilities  of  private  industry,  consumer- 
owned  utilities  and  the  Federal  Government. 
These  public  agencies  represent  nearly  25 
percent  of  the  Nation's  electric  power  in- 
dustry. Such  a  move  would  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  sound,  complete,  overall  planning. 
Wherever  practicable,  these  major  lines 
should  be  operated  on  a  common  carrier 
basis. 

"In  recognition  of  the  Department's  re- 
sponsibilities in  power  interconnections  and 
pooling,  I  appointed  a  committee  in  April 
of  this  year  to  join  with  representatives  of 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute  to  study  these 
possibilities  with  special  attention  to  the 
economics  and  the  advantages  of  extra-high 
voltage  transmission.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  committee  can  now  be  activated  fully 
and  assume  its  responsibility  in  this  im- 
portant field  of  resource  planning. 

"It  is  our  intention  to  examine  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  to 
ascertain  areas  where  fuU  interconnection 
and  pooling  of  the  output  of  both  private 
and  public  generating  plants  will  serve  the 
national  interest. 

"Until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  plan  in  more  detail,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  comment  more  sp>eclfically  on 
the  lines  that  are  proposed." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  notice 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  on  his  feet. 
If  he  wishes  me  to  yield  to  him,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  so.  I  have  no  desire  to  hold 
the  floor.  I  shall  be  through  in  about 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  if  I  may  have  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  same  under- 
standing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  under  those  conditions,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  this  statement  to  appear  some- 
what in  context  with  the  questions  raised 
in  connection  with  this  matter.  Actual- 
ly, from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  construction  of  the 
Grovernment  lines,  it  appeared  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  added  language 
where  nobody  could  do  anything  about 
getting  rid  of  it.  If  the  opponents  of 
Government  lines  had  approached  the 
question  as  the  House  did,  they  would 
have  tried  to  tie  it  down.  That  is  what 
the  opp>onents  in  the  House  did,  and  it 
was  promptly  rejected  by  the  House. 
This  is  put  in  the  Senate  report  where 
nobody  can  attack  it.  We  think  that  is 
unusual  procedure  and  an  unusual  re- 
port. 
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This  matter  is  not  new  in  the  Interior 
Department,  nor  to  people  familiar  with 
it.  This  matter  was  presented  to  the 
Eisenhower  administration  by  the  Con- 
gress, with  the  request  that  that  admin- 
istration study  it  and  decide  what  ought 
to  be  done.  Our  former  colleague,  the 
former  Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Sea- 
ton,  made  a  careful  study  of  the  matter. 
After  a  long  study,  he  decided  the  Gov- 
errunent  lines  should  be  built.  Who  is 
ready  to  criticize  what  he  did?  He  did 
the  best  he  knew  how.  He  was  a  very  in- 
telligent man. 

Then  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  Kennedy 
administration.  Again  a  study  was  made. 
Again  the  same  decision  was  reached. 
Now  the  Congress  says:  "We  hope  you 
will  restudy  it  and  report  to  the  com- 
mittee." 

I  want  to  tell  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  If  by  the  15th  day  of  February 
no  wheeling  contracts  are  entered  into, 
of  course  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  proceed.  This  language  does  not 
hold  him.  If  the  opponents  of  the  Fed- 
eral line  wanted  to  do  so,  they  would 
have  put  the  language  in  the  legislation, 
and  not  in  the  report.  After  the  Secre- 
tary tries  to  negotiate  contracts  and 
finds  himself  unable  to  do  so,  he  will  see 
that  he  can  proceed  with  the  contracts, 
as  he  should  do. 


ELIMINATION  OF  SEGREGATION 
AND  DISCRIMINATION  IN  HOS- 
PITALS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  an  anachronism  in  the  Hill -Burton 
Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  send  to  the  desk  and  introduce  a 
bill  for  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2625)  to  amend  the  Hos- 
pital Survey  and  Construction  Act  to 
prohibit  discrimination  in  any  respect 
whatsoever  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or 
color  in  hospital  facilities,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  refer 
to  a  situation  which  perpetuates  in  the 
Hill-Burton  Hospital  Construction  Act 
the  principle  of  separate  but  equal  facili- 
ties, which  principle  has  been  stricken 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  school 
desegregation  cases. 

Section  622(f)  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
expressly  provides  that  separate  but 
equal  facilities  shall  satisfy  the  mandate 
of  the  law.  It  just  seems  to  me  out  of 
the  question  that  we  can  allow  any  such 
provision  to  continue  to  exist  in  our  law 
at  this  time. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  pattern  of  discrimination  and 
segregation  in  hospitals  and  in  oppor- 
tunities of  Negro  physicians  which  char- 
acterize the  whole  hospital,  interns,  and 
special  training  situation  in  medicine. 

Nothing  could  be  more  pernicious  than 
racial  discrimination  and  segregation  in 
the  life-and-death  medical  field.    Yet 


the  existence  in  our  country  of  racial 
discrimination  in  hospitals  against 
Negro  physicians  and  Negro  patients  is 
so  clear  as  to  demonstrate  the  urgent 
need  for  some  corrective  legislation  and 
for  government  at  all  levels  anl  medical 
societies  to  extend  themselves  to  correct 
these  injustices. 

As  one  step  in  this  effort,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  bill  to  amend  the  Hill-Burton 
Hospital  Construction  Act  of  1946  to 
bar  Federal  funds  to  hospitals  which 
maintain  segregated  facilities.  I  be- 
Ueve  this  step  is  necessary  to  make  clear 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
endorse  racial  segregation  in  hospitals, 
and  I  am  hopeful  for  action  by  Congress 
early  in  the  next  session.  The  Hill- 
Burton  Act  still  permits  "separate  but 
equal  facilities"  for  whites  and  Negroes — 
a  principle  that  was  struck  down  as  to 
public  schools  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1954. 

The  pattern  of  discrimination  and 
segregation  in  hospitals,  medical  societies 
and  medical  schools  has  been  researched 
for  some  time  now  by  my  office.  I  would 
like  to  outline  this  problem  in  these  fields 
as  it  exists  today  throughout  the  United 
States. 

HOSPITAL    8IG»«CAT10W 

Discrimination  against  Negro  patients 
varies  in  degree  throughout  the  United 
States.  There  are  still  far  too  many 
hospitals  which  bar  Negro  patients  al- 
together; and  there  are  still  many  hos- 
pitals which,  although  admitting  Negro 
patients,  keep  them  segregated  within 
the  hospital. 

Negro  hospitals  are  generally  over- 
crowded, poorly  equipped  and  inade- 
quately manned.  Many  of  them  are 
"hand-me-downs"  delivered  by  the  white 
community  after  a  new  hospital  hsis 
been  constructed. 

The  "separate  but  equal"  system  In 
hospitals  has  spawned  the  same  evils 
that  exist  in  other  areas  of  our  society 
where  it  may  be  found.  As  Dr.  Edward 
C.  Mazique  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
stated,  the  system  is  imduly  wasteful,  ex- 
pensive, and  has  meant  second-class 
treatment  for  many  Negro  Americans. 
The  system  has  relegated  Negro  patients 
to  basement  and  attic  wards  and  in  the 
halls  of  some  hospitals.  Severe  over- 
crowding is  a  rule  common  in  institu- 
tions maintaining  separate  facilities. 
Often  when  Negro  wards  are  filled,  no 
additional  Negro  patients  are  admitted 
even  though  there  may  be  empty  beds 
elsewhere  in  the  hospital. 

Although  the  U.S.  Government  has 
ordered  complete  integration  of  all  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals,  it  still 
supports  segregation  through  the  Hill- 
Burton  law.  Under  this  act.  Federal 
funds  were  used  to  construct  or  mod- 
ernize 90  segregated  hospitals.  The  Hill- 
Burton  Act — Hospital  Survey  and  Con- 
struction Act  of  1946 — provides  allot- 
ments to  States  for  assistance  in  mod- 
ernizing and  constructing  hospitals. 
The  States  must  submit  their  plans  to 
the  Surgeon  General,  who  is  authorized 
to  issue  general  regulations.  Section 
622(f)  states: 

Such  regulation  may  require  that  before 
approval  of  any  application  (or  a  hospital 


or  addition  to  a  hospital  is  recommended  by 
a  State  agency,  assurance  ahaU  be  received 
by  the  8tat«  from  the  applicant  that  (1) 
such  hoepiUl  or  addition  to  a  hospital  will 
be  made  available  to  all  persons  residing  In 
the  territorial  area  of  the  applicant,  without 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or 
color,  but  an  exception  shall  be  made  In 
cases  where  separate  hospital  facilities  are 
provided  for  separate  population  groups,  if 
the  plan  makes  equitable  provision  on  the 
basis  of  need  for  facilities  and  services  of 
like  quality  for  each  such  group. 

My  bill  would  delete  the  underlined 
clause  and  thus  outlaw  "separate  but 
equal"  facilities.  I  would  also  substitute 
"shall"  for  "may"  in  the  first  sentence 
to  make  assurances  of  nondiscrimination 
mandatory  instead  of  optional. 

NECaO  PHTSICIANS 

Although  American  Negroes  make  up 
about  10  percent  of  the  national  popula- 
tion, Negro  doctors  comprise  only  about 
2  percent  of  the  total  number  of  physi- 
cians in  the  United  States.  Put  another 
away,  while  there  is  a  ratio  of  one  physi- 
cian for  every  770  persons  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  ratio  of  one  Negro  phy- 
sician for  every  5,000  nonwhites. 

Dr.  Robert  Jason,  Dean  of  Howard 
University's  College  of  Medicine,  in 
stressing  the  shortage  of  qualified  Negro 
physicians,  has  pointed  out  that  the 
small  additions  made  to  the  ranks  of 
Negro  doctors  yearly  serve  only  to  fill 
the  gaps  created  by  the  attrition  of  the 
years,  but  fail  to  meet  the  demand  for 
new  personnel  created  by  an  ever- 
expanding  population. 

Progress  toward  Integration  of  Negro 
physicians  on  the  staffs  of  the  Nation's 
hospitals  has  been  extremely  slow. 
Many  qualified  Negroes  have  been  re- 
fused hospital  staff  app>ointments,  not 
due  to  any  lack  of  ability  or  preparation, 
but  simply  because  of  the  existence  of  a 
studied,  systematic  discriminatory  pro- 
gram of  exclusion. 

The  increasing  complexity  of  medical 
care  in  recent  decades  has  tended  to 
make  physicians  more  and  more  depend- 
ent upon  hospital  service.  Inability  to 
secure  an  adequate  staff  appointment 
may  seriously  restrict  a  Negro  physi- 
cian's professional  career. 

Testimony  at  the  National  Conference 
on  Ho.spital  Integration  sponsored  by  the 
National  Medical  Association  and  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  has  indicated 
that  discrimination  in  hospital  staff  ap- 
pointments is  prevalent,  not  only  in  all- 
white  hospitals,  but  in  hospitals  which 
maintain  segregated  facilities  for  whites 
and  nonwhites,  and  even  in  some  hospi- 
tals which  maintain  integrated  patient 
policies. 

MEDICAL  socirrnes 

Although  Negro  physicians  are  ad- 
mitted to  most  State  and  county  medical 
societies,  there  are  still  some  areas  of 
the  country  where  they  are  denied  mem- 
bership in  these  organizations.  Because 
admission  to  a  medical  society  is  often 
a  prerequisite  to  securing  a  hospital  staff 
appointment,  failure  to  obtain  member- 
ship has  acted  as  a  further  bar  to  Negro 
physicians. 

There  is  a  need  for  responsible  leader- 
ship from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 


ciation and  its  member  societies  to  solve 
this  problem. 

In  1950  and  again  in  1952,  the  house 
of  delegates  of  the  AMA  adopted  a  reso- 
lution which  recommended  "that  con- 
stituent and  component  societies  having 
restrictive  membership  provisions  based 
on  race,  study  this  question  with  a 
view  to  taking  such  steps  as  they  may 
select  to  eliminate  such  restrictive 
provisions." 

But  the  AMA  has  disapproved  resolu- 
tions, proposed  by  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Society,  that  would  have  recom- 
mended a  change  in  the  AMA  constitu- 
tion to  provide  that  no  component 
society  "shall  exclude  any  qualified 
physician  from  its  membership  by  rea- 
son of  race,  creed,  or  color." 

In  1957,  the  Hawaii  Society  recom- 
mended elimination  of  the  requirement 
of  medical  society  membership  for  hos- 
pital staff  appointments,  but  the  AMA 
house  of  delegates  rejected  a  resolution 
to  that  effect  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  up  to  individual  hospitals  to  de- 
termine whether  they  wish  to  make 
membership  in  a  medical  society  a  pre- 
requisite to  staff  privileges. 

The  restrictions  maintained  against 
Negro  physicians  in  the  fields  of  staff 
appointments  and  membership  in  af- 
filiated medical  societies  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  problem  of  specialist  train- 
ing for  Negroes.  There  are  today 
approximately  381  certified  Negro  spe- 
cialists in  the  United  States.  WhUe  this 
represents  a  significant  increase  over 
past  years,  it  remains  an  extremely  small 
group  compared  to  the  total  of  60,644 
specialists  in  the  entire  Nation. 

Xt>l'CATION 

There  have  been  some  advances  in  the 
field  of  medical  school  admissions  for 
Negroes,  but  the  situation  is  still  far 
from  satisfactory.  Of  the  6,785  medical 
school  graduates  in  June  1961,  in  the 
United  States,  only  190  were  Negroes 
and  all  but  53  of  these  were  graduated 
from  the  two  traditionally  Negro  medi- 
cal schools,  Howard  University  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  and  Meharry  Medical  Col- 
lege in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Before  1948,  no  medical  schools  in  the 
South,  other  than  Howard  and  Meharry, 
admitted  Negro  students.  Since  1948,  18 
Southern  medical  schools  have  opened 
their  doors  to  Negroes:  but  as  of  June 
1961,  the  following  Southern  medical 
schools  are  reportedly  still  closed  to  Ne- 
groes, according  to  the  Journal  of  the 
National  Medical  Association:  Medical 
College  of  South  Carolina,  University 
of  Georgia,  Emory  University,  University 
of  Alabama,  University  of  Mississippi, 
University  of  Louisiana,  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, Baylor  University.  University  of 
Termessee,  Vanderbilt  University,  and 
Bowman  Gray  Medical  College. 

Of  course,  the  road  to  medical  school 
begins  with  solid  primary,  secondary  and 
college  training.  As  long  as  segregation 
remains  at  those  levels,  the  Negro  will 
be  at  a  disadvanttige.  Dr.  W.  Montague 
Cobb,  head  of  the  E>epartment  of  Anat- 
omy of  Howard  University,  has  pointed 
out  that  "inadequacies  of  preparation 
from  the  kindergarten  up  are  the  princi- 
pal handicaps"  which  Negroes  have  to 
overcome.    With  the  educational  stand- 


ards of  the  typical  Negro  college  below 
those  of  the  white  college,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  Negro  students  enrolled  in 
premedical  courses  are  able  to  meet  the 
rigorous  entrance  requirements  of  medi- 
cal training  schools. 

At  the  earliest  opportunity  in  the  next 
session,  I  shall  do  my  utmost,  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor,  to  see 
that  the  amendment  to  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  to  remove  this  anachronism  from 
the  law  is  passed  by  the  Senate. 


ROCKEFELLER  PROCLAMATION- 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  DAY  IN  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  Governor 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  has  issued  a 
proclamation  making  today,  September 
23,  American  Indian  Day  in  New  York 
State.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  84,  which 
would  establish  American  Indian  Day  in 
the  United  States  on  the  fourth  Friday 
of  each  September,  passed  the  Senate 
recently  and  is  now  pending  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  hope  very  much  that  favor- 
able action  will  be  given  to  this  reso- 
lution so  that  we  may  celebrate  Ameri- 
can Indian  Day  nationally  at  this  time 
next  year  and  the  entire  Nation  can 
honor  the  American  Indian  as  we  should. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Gov- 
ernor's proclamation  be  printed  here- 
with. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  American  Indian  has  added  greatly 
to  the  life  and  culture  of  our  Nation.  The 
people  of  New  York  are  particularly  proud 
of  the  Indian  tribes  In  the  Empire  State, 
which  have  added  so  much  to  our  history 
and  development. 

Our  Indian  neighbors,  whom  we  cherish 
as  fellow  citizens  of  the  highest  order,  are 
proud,  among  other  things,  of  their  war  rec- 
ord, as  they  have  every  right  to  be.  They 
have  fought,  on  land  and  on  sea  and  in  the 
air,  through  all  our  battles  for  freedom,  not 
only  with  unshakeable  courage  but  also  out- 
standing skill.  In  ijeacetlme  they  yield  to 
no  other  group  In  their  conscientiousness, 
industry,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  set  aside  a  day  in 
every  year  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
public  on  the  cultural,  social,  and  educa- 
tional growth  of  the  American  Indian.  Let 
it  remind  us  to  accord  the  American  Indian 
the  respect  and  equality,  and  dignity  to 
which  he  Is  beyond  all  question  entitled. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  September  23,  1961,  as  American 
Indian  Day  in  New  York  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal  of 
the  State  at  the  capitol  in  the  city  of  Albany 
this  18th  day  of  September  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1961. 

Nelson  A.  Rocketellek. 

By  the  Governor : 

WILUAM  J.  RONAN. 

Secretary  to  the  Governor. 


whose  statement  apparently  is  a  clear 
and  unequivocal  message  to  Khrushchev 
that  the  United  States  will  not  limit  it- 
self to  conventional  weapons  but  will  use 
nuclear  tactical  weapons  whenever  and 
wherever  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  de- 
fend the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  se- 
curity of  our  country. 

If  my  address  accomplished  nothing 
else,  it  has  produced  such  a  strong  assur- 
ance from  the  distinguished  Senate 
spokesman  for  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion on  our  national  defense  policy.  It 
is  a  glimmer  of  hope  for  the  beginning 
of  a  nuclear  credibility,  which  has  too 
long  been  tragically  absent. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  reply  in  greater 
detail  later  to  the  remarks  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  POLICY 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  delighted  by  the  statement  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Syiongton],  who  apparently  spoke  in 
the  capacity  of  spokesman  for  the  Presi- 
dent  in    answeilng   my    remarlcs,    and 


PUBUC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9076)  making  appro- 
priations for  civil  functions  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk,  for 
myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr.  Case]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  CHnr  Clerk.  On  page  4,  line  21, 
after  the  colon  it  is  prop>osed  to  Insert 
the  following: 

Provided  further.  That  appropriations  un- 
der this  head  shall  be  available  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  for  the  pvirposes  authorized  by 
Sec.  6  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  by  the  Civil  Functions  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1949. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  very  little  time  on  the  amendment. 
This  problem  was  discussed  by  our  com- 
mittee. It  was  suggested  to  the  CoriJS 
of  Engineers  that  the  Corps  should  take 
the  necessary  corrective  steps  or  make 
recommendations  for  meeting  the  pe- 
culiar school  problem  existing  primarily 
in  the  Oahe  Dam  area  of  South  Dakota. 
The  Goveriunent  has  a  specific  responsi- 
bility here  and  it  should  be  met  by  those 
responsible.  I  believe  our  amendment 
will  positively  do  the  job. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
other  committee  members.  The  chair- 
man has  agreed  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  see  no  reason  to  belabor  the 
record  with  further  argument  if  there 
are  no  questions  to  be  answered.  This 
simply  reaffirms  a  specific  provision 
adopted  by  Congress  in  1949. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  was  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. At  the  time  the  committee  con- 
sidered the  bill,  at  that  time  it  was 
thought  the  Engineers  had  the  authority 
to  use  funds  from  the  Oahe  appropria- 
tion to  assist  the  schools  affected  by  this 
project.  Yesterday  we  were  notified  that 
because  of  a  new  law  recently  passed  by 
Congress,  the  Engineers  will  be  unable 
to  utilize  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
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Oahe  project,  unless  this  amendment  is 
placed  In  the  bill,  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
correct.  This  amendment  will  end  all 
doubt  and  confusion  on  this  matter.  It 
gives  specific  instructions  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


ACTiVl'l'lES  OF  THE  SENATE  FI- 
NANCE COMMITTEE  DURING  THE 
1ST  SESSION  OF  THE  87TH  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a 
reply  I  have  made  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  who  requested  of  me  a 
statement  of  the  activities  of  the  Finance 
Committee  during  the  current  session; 
together  with  a  siramaary  of  the  measures 
acted  upon  by  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

vs.  SlNATI. 
Com  MITTEE  ON  PINANCI, 

September  22.1961. 
The  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield, 
Majority  Leader.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest  of   September    13,    attached    you   will 
find   a  listing  of   the   work   that   has   been 
completed  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 
Ab  to  the  future.  It  Is  expected  that  we 
shall  have  a  very  full  schedule  Inasmuch  as 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  expires  In  Jvme,  as 
weU  as  the  Svigar  Act;    the  President's   tax 
program  wUl  be  taken  up.  and  the  subject  of 
tariff  reclassification  will  be  before  u*. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Harrt  F.  Btrd. 

Chairman. 

RZVXNUK 

HH.  436S:  Broadens  the  study  of  State 
taxation  of  Interstate  commerce  required  by 
Public  Law  86-272  to  Include  all  matters  per- 
taining to  such  taxation.  The  study  under 
Public  Law  8«-272  was  limited  to  State  taxa- 
tion of  Income  from  Interstate  commerce. 
Public  Law  87-17  (Apr.  7.  19fll). 

HJl.  5189:  Exempts  foreign  central  banks 
of  issue  from  U.S.  tax  on  Income  from  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  except  for  the  ex- 
tent that  such  obligations  are  held  for 
commercial  banking  purposes  and  not  for 
central  banking  purposes.  An  amendment 
added  to  this  bill  by  the  committee  provides 
a  special  period  within  which  spouses  In 
conununlty  property  States  may  consent  to 
certain  elections  made  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  by  the  other  spouse.  Public 
Law  87-29  (May  4.  1961 ) . 

HJ.  Res.  437:  Extends  from  June  30,  1961. 
to  January  81,  1962,  the  time  within  which 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  is  to  file  a  report  on  renegotiation 
of  Government  contracts.  This  extension 
was  necessary  because  the  new  administra- 
tion had  not  been  in  ofDoe  long  enough  to 
formulate  its  policies  under  the  renegotia- 
tion laws.    Public  Law  87-55  (June  21,  1961) . 

HJl.  311:  Authorizes  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  accept  gifts  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  public  debt  of  the  United  States. 
The  bill  creates  a  special   account   on  the 


books  of  the  Treasury  to  which  such  gifts 
will  be  credited.  Public  Law  87-M  (June  27. 
1961).  ,        ^ 

H.R.  1877:  Provided  for  exemption  of  a 
pension  trust  from  the  date  which  it  was 
established  under  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement.  This  not  only  permits  the  in- 
come from  such  trust  to  be  exempt  from 
tax,  but  permits  employer  contrlbuUons  to 
the  trust  to  be  deductible.  The  conunlttee 
added  two  provisions  to  the  bill.  The  first 
extends  for  2  years  the  period  within  which 
certain  stock  life  Insurance  companies  may 
make  deductible  distributions  to  sharehold- 
ers In  pursuance  of  a  plan  of  mutuallzatlon. 
The  second  provides  a  reduced  tariff  for  hair 
of  the  cashmere  goat.  A  Senate  floor  amend- 
ment exempts  a  second  pension  trust  from 
Income  tax  from  the  date  of  lU  creation  un- 
der an  agreement  with  union  representa- 
tives.   Public  Law  87-69  (June  27.  1961). 

H.R.  6713:  Increases  certain  excise  taxes, 
continues  certain  Increases  already  provided 
for,  and  diverts  to  the  highway  trust  fund 
a  greater  portion  of  excise  tax  on  trucks, 
buses,  etc.,  beginning  In  1962.  This  retains 
the  highway  program  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.     Public  Law  87-61   (June  29,  1961). 

H.R.  7677:  Provides  for  a  temporary  In- 
crease In  the  public  debt  lliolt  of  $13  bU- 
llon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1982.  The  permanent  debt  limit  Is  9285  bil- 
lion.   Public  Law  87-69  (June  30.  1961). 

H.R.7446:  Extends  for  1  year,  until  June 
30.  1962,  existing  corporate  Income  tax  rates 
and  certain  excise  tax  rates.  Public  Law  87- 
72  (June  30.  1961). 

H.R.  929:  Provides  that  the  prepaid  dues 
of  certain  nonstock  membership  organiza- 
tions may  be  reported  for  tax  purposes  rata- 
bly over  the  period  of  membership.  Public 
Law  87-109  (July  26.  1961) . 

H.R.  2244:  Would  extend  the  extra  10-per- 
cent deduction  for  charitable  contributions 
to  certain  foundations  which  are  required  to 
distribute  their  net  Income  to  churches, 
schools  or  hosplUls  and  which  can  dis- 
tribute corpus  (If  it  makes  such  distribu- 
tions) only  to  the  same  organizations.  A 
committee  amendment  would  extend  the 
extra  10-percent  deduction  to  foundations 
organized  to  receive,  hold  and  Invest  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  a  State  college  or  univer- 
sity.    (Awaiting  Senate  consideration.) 

H.R.  2585:  Permits  successor  employers 
who  acquired  another  business  within  the 
first  20  weeks  of  a  calendar  year  to  receive 
credit  for  State  unemployment  taxes  paid 
by  his  predecessor.  A  committee  amend- 
ment eliminated  retroactive  application  of 
the  bin.  An  amendment  added  by  the  com- 
mittee would  provide  for  a  legislative  settle- 
ment as  to  the  proper  allowance  for  deple- 
tion for  clay  and  shale  used  prior  to  1961  in 
the  refractory  Industries.  (Awaiting  signa- 
ture of  President.) 

H.R.  4317:  Provides  a  system  of  survivor 
annuities  for  svu'vlvors  of  Tax  Court  Judges 
which  are  substantially  Identical  to  benefits 
provided  survivors  of  Federal  Judges  under 
existing  law.  A  provision  added  by  the  com- 
mittee makes  it  clear  that  public  school 
teachers  are  entitled  to  the  same  exclusion 
from  gross  Income  for  amounts  contributed 
by  their  employer  toward  an  annuity  con- 
tract as  existing  law  allows  private  school 
teachers.  (Awaiting  signature  of  President.) 
H.R.  7057:  Would  provide  for  a  legislative 
settlement  as  to  the  proper  allowance  for 
depletion  for  clay  and  shale  used  prior  to 
1961  In  the  production  of  brick,  tile,  sewer 
pipe,  flowerpots,  and  kindred  products.  A 
committee  amendment  limited  the  basis 
upon  which  depletion  is  computed  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts but  not  more  than  912.50  times  the 
number  of  tons  of  raw  clay  or  shale  used  In 
manufacturing  the  products.  (Awaiting 
signature  of  President.) 

H.R.  10:  Would    permit   self-employed   In- 
dividuals  to   be    covered    by   qualified   em- 


ployee pension  plans  and  to  make  deductible 
contributions  by  a  self-employed  person  of 
up  to  10  percent  of  his  earned  Income  or 
$2.S00.  Whichever  to  the  lesser,  but  would 
limit  the  amount  of  this  contribution  which 
would  be  deductible.  (Awaiting  Senate 
action.) 

Hit.  8847: Provides  that  a  dUtrlbutlon  of 
stock  made  pursuant  to  an  order  enforcing 
the  antitrust  laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
dividend  distribution  but  shall  be  treated 
as  a  return  of  capital;  and  provides  that  the 
amount  of  such  a  distribution  made  to  a 
corporation  sluiU  be  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  dUtrlbutlon.  (Awaiting  Senate 
action.) 

H.R.  8876:  Provides  for  a  sysUm  of  tax- 
payer account  numbers,  wliich  wUl  enable 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  utilize  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  In  process- 
ing tax  returns.  (Awaiting  Senate  aeUon.) 
HR  8652:  Provides  an  additional  6-year 
carryover  period  for  losses  Incurred  In  1953 
and  1954  by  local  transit  companies  in  con- 
verting from  streetcar  to  bus  service. 
(Awaiting  signature  of  President.) 

Tax  provisions  contained  In  Peace  Corps 
bill  (H.R.  7500)  provides  for  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  volun- 
teer leaders.  Including  withholding  from 
termination  payments  for  Income  and  social 
security  tax  purposes.  (Awaiting  signature 
of  President.) 

Tax  provUlons  contained  In  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
(S.  1154)  provides  more  favorable  income  tax 
treatment  for  nonresident  alien  Individuals 
who  are  temporarily  In  this  country  under 
an  exchange  program.  (AwalUng  House 
action.) 

TARDT 

HJl.  5463:  Extended  the  termination  date 
of  the  Sugar  Act  from  March  31.  1961  to 
June  30,  1962.  and  conUnued  the  authority 
of  the  President  until  that  time  to  deter- 
mine notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  act  the  quota  for  Cuba.  In  addi- 
tion the  new  law  provides  that  any  amount 
of  the  reduction  In  the  Cuban  quota  which 
under  the  formula  set  forth  in  the  law 
would  be  purchased  from  any  country  with 
which  the  United  SUtes  Is  not  in  diplomatic 
relations  need  not  be  purchased,  and  jiro- 
vldea  that  if  additional  amounU  of  sugar 
are  required  over  the  amounts  directly  pro- 
vided for  In  the  formula  the  President,  In 
purchasing  such  amounts,  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  to  those  counUles  piirchas- 
Ing  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  Public 
Law  87-15  (Mar.  31.  1961). 

H.R.4940:  Would  limit  Imports  of  certain 
Philippine  tobaccos  that  may  be  charged 
to  the  U.S.  duty-free  quota,  to  those  tobacco 
exports  licensed  by  the  PhlUpplne  Govern- 
ment for  charge  against  the  quota.  PubUc 
Law  87-47   (June  16.  1961). 

H.R  3385:  Transfers  from  the  dutiable  list 
to  the  free  list  of  the  Tariff  Act,  certain 
apparatus  utilizing  radioactive  substances 
In  medical  diagnosis  or  therapeutic  treat- 
ment and  electron  microscopes  used  in  scien- 
tific research.  Public  Law  87-95  (July  30, 
1961). 

HJl.  4691:  Continues  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  metal  scrap  untU  the  close  of  June 
30,  1962.  Public  Law  87-110  (July  26.  1961). 
H.R.  6611  •  Provides  a  temporary  reduction 
from  »500  to  »100  In  the  amount  of  purchases 
abroad  that  a  returning  resident  of  the 
United  States  may  bring  back  Into  this 
country  free  of  duty.  (Residents  returning 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  allowed  to  bring 
back  $200  In  purchases.  This  proposal  was 
recconmended  by  the  President  as  a  part  of 
a  program  to  counter  our  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  payments.)  Public  Law  87-132 
(Aug.  10.  1961). 

HR.  6852:  Provide*  for  the  free  ImporU- 
tlon  of  one  towing  carriage  and  appurten- 
ance* Imported  for  the  use  of  the  University 
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at  Uichlgan.  AmetMlment  added  to  increase 
from  910  to  $100  the  duty-free  allowance 
on  gifts  brought  Uito  this  country  by  visi- 
tors.    (Awaiting  sU^nature  of  President.) 

S.  Res.  206:  InstracU  the  U.a.  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  bring  up  to  date  the  studies  on 
fluorspar.  lead  and  zinc,  and  mercury,  and 
to  institute  new  studies  on  manganese,  co- 
balt, and  beryllluai.  (Awaiting  Senate  ac- 
tion.) 

UNEMPLOTMRNT    CX>lf  PXMSATION    AND    SOCIAL 

accuRrrr 

HJl.  4884:  Increase  In  Federal  matching 
for  medical  payments  In  old-age  assistance: 
As  to  vendor  payments  (payments  directly 
to  the  suppUers  of  medical  services)  F^eral 
participation  in  State  expenditures  was  In- 
creased from  $12  to  $16  above  the  regular 
matching  maximum.  Effective  for  calendar 
quarters  beginning  July  1,  1961.  and  there- 
after. 

Aid  to  dependent  children  program 

Unemployed  pansnts:  For  a  14-nu>ntb  pe- 
riod (Bi4ay  1.  1961.  through  June  30,  1962), 
would  allow  Federal  matching  as  to  pay- 
ments to  children  In  need  by  reason  of  the 
unemployment  of  the  parent.  Would  re- 
quire wliat  a  State  plan  Includes  provisions 
to  assure  that  assistance  Is  not  provided  If, 
and  for  as  long  M,  the  unemployed  parent 
refuses  without  good  cause  to  accept  em- 
ployment In  wiiieh  be  is  able  to  engage. 

Foeter  home  care :  Effective  for  a  14-montb 
period  (May  1,  1961,  through  June  30,  1962), 
would  allow  Federal  matching  as  to  chil- 
dren placed  in  certain  foster  homes  when  a 
court  of  oompetont  jurisdiction  finds  thst 
the  child  was  not  receiving  proper  care  and 
protection  in  his  own  home,  and  gives  re- 
sponsibility to  the  State  agency  to  place  him 
in  a  foster  family  horn*. 

Unsuitable  home  statute:  Provides  tiiat 
imtU  September  1,  1962,  that  any  action 
taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute,  which 
requires  that  aid  be  denied  to  a  child  be- 
cause of  conditions  in  the  home  where  he 
resides,  would  not  be  a  basis  for  withhold- 
ing Federal  payments  to  the  State. 

Training  grants  for  public  welfare  person- 
nel: Extends  existing  authority  for  grants 
to  June  SO,  1963,  and  removes  the  State 
matching  requlrerment  of  20  percent  so  as 
to  make  It  a  pronrlslon  financed  solely  by 
Federal  funds.  Public  Law  87-31  (May  8. 
1961). 

HJl.  4806:  Unemployment  compensation — 
The  Temporary  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1961 :  Provides  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments to  workers  who  remain  out  of  work 
after  they  have  exhausted  their  benefits 
luider  State  and  Federal  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws.  Applies  to  workers  who 
tiave  exhausted  their  benefits  between  June 
30.  1960.  and  April  1.  1962.  but  those  who 
establish  their  entitlement  by  Aprtl  1,  1962, 
may  continue  to  draw  benefits  for  weeks  they 
are  unemployed  up  to  July  1.  1962.  A  worker 
Is  granted  extended  unemployment  compen- 
sation equal  in  amount  to  his  benefits  for 
half  the  number  of  weeks  of  his  basic  entitle- 
ment, within  certain  limits.  These  limits 
are  that  no  worker  may  receive  extended 
beneflts  for  more  than  (1)  13  weeks,  or  (2) 
If  he  has  received  more  than  26  weeks  of 
basic  beneflts  hla  combined  (basic  and  ex- 
tended) beneflU  may  not  exceed  39  weeks. 
In  those  States  where  beneflts  are  paid  for 
over  26  weeks  Um  State  is  reimbursed  for 
payments  to  a  worker  in  excess  of  26  weeks 
and  ths  worker  la  granted  extended  benefits 
within  the  combined  limit  of  39  weeks. 

Also  provides  a  limitation  on  amount  of 
benefits  which  provides  for  a  reduction  in 
extended  unemployment  benefits  of  a  worker 
equal  to  any  amount  he  is  being  paid  under 
a  pension  or  retirement  annuity  contributed 
to  by  a  base  period  employer  of  the  worker. 
This  means  that  a  reduction  Is  made  If  both 
typee  of  payments   (retirement  and  unem- 


ployment) arise  by  reason  of  service  for  the 
same  employer.  This  reduction  does  not  ap- 
ply where  the  payment  is  made  by  reason  of 
disability  or  In  the  case  of  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  beneflts  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Beneflts  are  financed  by  a  temporary  In- 
crease of  0.4  of  1  percent  In  tlie  unemploy- 
ment tax  (3.1  to  3.6  percent)  paid  by  em- 
ployers for  wages  paid  during  1962  and  1963. 
in  effect  increasing  the  net  Federal  tax  to 
0.8  percent  of  payroll  during  these  2  years. 
Public  Law  87-6  (Mar.  24. 1961) . 

HJl.  6027:  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1961. 

Old-<ige,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 

Increases  aged  widows  beneflts  from  75 
percent  to  82V^  percent  of  deceased  hus- 
band's t>eneflt. 

Increases  minimum  beneflt  from  $33  a 
month  to  $40  a  month. 

Allows  men  to  draw  reduced  beneflts  at 
age  62  in  the  same  manner  as  previously 
provided  for  women. 

Liberalizes  fully  Insured  status  require- 
ment so  that  a  person  must  have  1  quarto' 
of  coverage  for  each  4  quarters  (a  year) 
elapsing  after  1960  (previously  1  quarter  re- 
quired for  each  S  quarters  elapsing). 

Liberalizes  Income  limitation  so  that  $1 
In  benefits  will  be  withheld  for  each  $2  of 
earnings  between  $1,200  and  $1,7(X)  (previ- 
ously $1  withheld  for  every  $2  of  earnings 
between  $1,200  and  $1,500). 

Beneflt  Increases  effective  for  month  of 
August  1961.  and  financed  by  one-eighth  of 
1  percent  Increase  In  tax  rate  for  both  em- 
ployee and  employer  (three-sixteenths  of  1 
percent  for  the  self-employed)  beginning  In 
1962. 

Other  changes  gave  workers  with  prolonged 
disability  additional  time  to  file  apxpUcatlons 
to  preserve  their  beneflt  rights,  facilitates 
the  coverage  of  employees  of  State  and 
local  governments,  and  gives  the  siirvlvors 
of  certain  deceased  ministers  an  opportunity 
to  elect  coverage. 

Public  assistance 

Increase  in  Federal  matching  for  the  needy, 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled:  Effective  Octobo- 
1,  1961,  through  June  30,  1962,  for  old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  sad  to  the 
totally  and  permanently  disabled.  Federal 
matching  at  the  80-percent  level  wtU  apply 
to  the  first  $31  per  month  of  the  average 
payment  rather  than  the  first  $90  under 
existing  law.  Likewise,  the  overall  average 
matching  maximum  Is  raised  from  $65  to 
$66.  Federal  matching  on  this  portion  ($32 
to  $66)  of  the  average  payment  varies  ac- 
cording to  a  State's  per  capita  income  from 
60  percent  to  65  percent. 

Assistance  to  VS.  citizens  returned  from 
foreign  countries:  For  a  period  of  1  year, 
beginning  July  1,  1961,  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  for  the  tempo- 
rary assistance  of  UJS.  citizens  without  avail- 
able resources  who  have  returned,  or  been 
brought  back,  to  this  country  because  of  Ill- 
ness, destitution,  or  because  of  war.  threat 
ot  war.  Invasion,  or  sUnUar  crisis.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  generally  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, but  the  Department  of  State  will 
identify  the  returning  nationals.  Reim- 
bursement will  be  required  of  the  citizens  re- 
ceiving such  assistance,  except  for  those 
classes  of  cases  stipulated  In  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare.    Public  Law  87-64   (June  30,  1961). 

Veterans 

H.R.  886:  Requires  that  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals  render  flndlngs  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  In  the  opinions  setting 
fcn-th  its  decisions  en  appeiUs.  Public  Law 
87-97  (July  20,  1961). 

H.R.  7148:  Provides  that  if  a  veteran  dies 
at  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility  in  any 
State,  including  territories.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 


tbe  Canal  Zone,  the  remains  may  be  trans- 
ported to  the  place  of  burial  In  any  State 
or  the  Canal  Zone.  Public  Law  87-99  (July 
21,  1961). 

HJl.  2953:  Authorizes  the  tacking  of  two 
or  more  separate  periods  of  service  during 
more  than  one  period  of  war  in  satisfying 
the  90  days'  service  requirement  for  pay- 
ment of  non-service-connected  death  pen- 
sion.   PubUc  Law  87-101  (July  21,  1961) . 

HJl.  6269:  Provides  that  in  all  cases  when- 
ever a  veteran  Is  discharged  or  released  from 
active  duty  he  shall  l>e  deemed  to  continue 
on  such  duty  during  the  period  of  time  im- 
mediately following  the  date  of  such  dis- 
charge or  release  required  for  him  to  proceed 
to  his  home  by  the  most  direct  route  and. 
In  any  event,  until  midnight  of  the  date  of 
such  discharge  or  release.  Public  Law  87- 
102  (July  21.  1961). 

HJl.  845:  Increases  the  special  pension 
payable  to  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
holders  to  $100  per  month.  Public  Law  87- 
138  (Aug.  14.  1961). 

HJl.  4539 :  Authorises  the  payment  of 
dividends  averaging  from  $100  to  $160  on 
certain  nationf  I  service  life  insurance 
which  has  been  converted  or  exchanged  for 
new  Insurance.  Public  Law  87-223  (Sept. 
14.  1961). 

HJl.  856:  Permits  the  conversion  or  ex- 
change of  policies  of  national  service  life 
Insurance  to  a  new  modifled  life  plan. 
Amendments  added  to  Increase  service-con- 
nected disability  compensation  to  veterans 
of  all  wars  and  peacetime  service  rated  l>e- 
tween  10  and  100  percent  or  who  are  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  one  ot  the  statu- 
tory award  rates  on  sliding  scale  consistent 
with  degree  of  disability  and  reopen  national 
service  life  insurance  for  period  of  2  years. 
(Awaiting  House  action.) 

H.R.  1098 :  Provides  that  a  flag  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  drape  the  carket  of  each  deceased 
veteran  of  Mexican  border  service.  Public 
Law  87-240  (Sept.  14.  1961). 

H.R.  8414 :  Clarifies  the  authority  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  use  Its  revolving 
supply  fund  for  the  repair  and  reclamation 
of  personal  property.  (Awaiting  signature 
of  President.) 

H.R  6909:  Adjust  the  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  rates  so  that  bene- 
fits for  certain  widows  of  veterans  whose 
deaths  are  due  to  service  connection  will  not 
be  less  generous  than  beneflts  payable  to 
widows  of  veterans  whose  deaths  were  non- 
service  connected.  (Awaiting  signature  of 
President.) 

HJl.  879:  Increases  service -connected  dis- 
ability compensation  to  veterans  of  all  wars 
and  peacetime  service  rated  between  10  and 
100  percent  or  who  are  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  one  of  the  statutory  award 
rates  on  sliding  scale  consistent  with  degree 
of  disability  and  amendment  to  reopen  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  for  period  of 
2  years.  (Same  as  amendments  added  to 
HJl.  866.)       (AwalUng  House  action.) 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  AERONAUTICAL 
AND  SPACE  SCIENCES 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time  a 
short  summary  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  during  the  pres«it 
session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Accomplishments 

The  first  major  task  of  the  committee  this 
session  was  the  consideration  of  the  authori- 
zation request  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administratl<»  for  fiscal  year  1963 
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(HR  6874).  This  task  was  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  original  request  forwarded 
In  January  was  the  request  of  the  former 
administration.  In  March  there  was  an  ad- 
dlUonal  request  submitted  and  then  after 
review  and  analysis  by  the  Space  Council 
another  request  was  submitted  so  that  sev- 
eral seU  of  hearings  were  necessitated  before 
the  measure  was  finally  passed.  The  final 
full  amount  requested  by  the  President  for 
an  accelerated  space  program  was  approved 
and  subsequently  became  Public  Law  87-98. 
The  second  major  task  of  the  committee 
had  to  do  with  the  President's  request  to  alter 
the  composition  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council  and  to  make  the  Vice 
President  lU  chairman.  This  measure  (HR. 
6169)  was  considered  favorably  by  the  com- 
mittee and  subsequently  became  Public  Law 
87-26. 

On  August  28,  1961.  the  administration  re- 
quested additional  authority  by  NASA  for 
land  acquisition  at  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.,  re- 
quired for  additional  launching  sites.  This 
measure  (S.  2481)  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  committee,  passed  by  the  Senate  and  Is 
pending  In  the  House  at  the  present  time. 

Executive  appointments  of  James  E.  Webb 
to  be  Administrator  of  NASA,  and  Dr.  Ed- 
ward C.  Welsh  to  be  executive  secretary  of 
the  Space  Council,  were  submitted  by  the 
administration,  approved  by  the  committee 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

S.  1857.  which  would  make  certain  changes 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958.  was  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion. Hearings  have  been^held  by  the  com- 
mittee on  this  measure,  but  no  action  has 
been  taken  at  the  present  time. 

The  committee  Intends  to  hold  hearings 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  on  certain 
aspects  of  the  space  program.  Tentatively 
scheduled  at  present  during  the  period  of 
adjournment  are  hearings  on  the  Saturn 
program  in  October.  Other  aspects  of  the 
space  program  Including  meteorological, 
communications,  and  biomedical  programs 
of  NASA  will  be  considered  at  a  later  date. 
The  committee  staff  is  actively  engaged  In  a 
number  of  studies  (some  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library 
of  Congress)  in  various  areas  of  interest  to 
the  committee  and  the  public. 

These  studies  will  be  utilized  as  the  basis 
of  staff  reports  and  as  background  material 
for  the  subsequent  hearings  to  be  held  by 
the  committee. 

PENDING    FOR    SECOND    SESSION 

Only  two  measures  remain  on  the  com- 
mittee calendar  for  possible  action  in  the 
second  session :  ( 1 )  S.  1857.  mentioned  above, 
and  (2)  Senate  Resolution  210,  to  establish 
an  International  Space  Year  and  Agency, 
which  has  been  referred  to  Interested  agen- 
cies for  comment. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ACnVITIES  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  brief  statement  on  the 
legislative  activities  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  This  includes 
a  list  of  15  bills  which  have  become  pub- 
lic law,  3  more  which  are  before  the 
President  for  signature,  and  7  bills  re- 
ported by  the  committee  which  have 
passed  the  Senate  but  which  have  not 
yet  been  acted  on  by  the  House.  The 
committee  also  held  hearingii  on  19  nom- 
inations, all  of  which  were  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

In  addition,  this  list  includes  a  num- 
ber of  Items  which  I  anticipate  the  com- 
mittee will  be  concerned  with  in  the  2d 


session  of  the  87th  Congress.  These  in- 
clude a  number  of  statutes  which  expire 
shortly,  and  also  a  number  of  bills  on 
which  some  action  appears  likely.  Of 
course,  this  latter  list  is  not  all  inclu- 
sive. Many  other  bills  are  pending  be- 
fore the  committee  and  others  will  be 
introduced  during  this  session  or  the 
next  session  which  will  also  be  considered 
by  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Legislative  AcnvrriES  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing AND  CuaaENCY  (87TH  Cong..  1st  Siss.) 

BILLS    ENACTED   INTO   LAW 

Area  redevelopment 
Public  Law  87-27  established  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  authorized  a 
4-year  program  of  $300  million  In  loans  and 
$94  million  in  grants  for  industrial  plants 
and  public  facilities  In  economically  dis- 
tressed areas. 

Housing 

Public  Law  87-38  increased  by  »1  billion 
the    mortgage    insurance    authorization    of 

PHA.  •   ^ 

Public  Law  87-64  extended  direct  and 
guaranteed  home  loan  programs  for  World 
War  II  veterans  to  July  26.  1967.  and  for 
Korean  conflict  veterans  to  February  1 .  1975, 
and  authorized  an  additional  $1.2  billion  for 
the  direct  loan  program  through  fiscal  1967. 
Public  Law  87-70  provided  among  other 
things  for  new  experimental  programs  for 
moderate  income  sales  and  rental  housing; 
esUblished  new  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
grams for  experimental  housing  and  for 
home  improvements  and  rehabilitation  with 
loans  up  to  $10,000  and  up  to  20  years,  au- 
thorized over  $2  billion  for  urban  renewal 
and  planning.  $1.2  billion  for  college  hous- 
ing loans.  $75  million  for  mass  transporta- 
tion systems  and  $450  million  for  loans  on 
other  public  facilities,  and  $50  million  for 
open  space  grants:  made  available  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  FNMA  special  assistance  mortgage 
purchases:  Included  a  reauthorization  for 
about  100,000  public  housing  units:  liberal- 
ized terms  of  FHA  section  203  sales  housing: 
and  extended  FHA  general  Insurance  au- 
thorization to  October  1965  while  removing 
dollfr  ceilings. 

Small  Bunnesa  Act 
Public  Law  87-198  Increased  by  $20  million 
the    amount    available    to   SBA   for    regular 
business  loans. 

HR.  8762  (S.  836).  the  Small  Business  Act 
Amendments  of  1961,  Increases  SBAs  re- 
volving fund  by  $105  million,  establishes  a 
new  small  business  subcontracting  program 
and  contains  other  amendments  to  the  Small 
Business  Act.  The  conference  report  Is 
awaiting  the  President's  signature. 

Small  Business  Investment  Act 
3. 902  increases  the  SBA  funds  available 
through  subordinated  debentures  to  small 
business  Investment  companies  from  $150.- 
000  to  $400,000;  Increases  the  limit  on  In- 
vestments by  commercial  banks  In  SBIC's 
from  1  percent  of  the  bank's  capital  and 
surplus  to  2  percent:  places  a  limit  of  $4 
million  on  an  SBA  loan  to  an  SBIC;  places 
a  limit  of  $500,000  on  an  SBIC  investment  In 
a  small  business  without  SBA  approval;  in- 
creases the  loan  limitation  to  State  and  local 
development  companies  from  $250,000  to 
$350,000  and  the  maximum  loan  maturity 
from  10  to  25  years;  and  provides  additional 
investigation  and  compliance  powers  for  the 
SBA.  The  conference  report  is  awaiting  ihc 
President's  signature. 

Export-Import  Bank 
8. 2325  clarifies  the  authority  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  guarantee  and  insure 


export  credits  up  to  $1  billion  and  provides 
for  a  25-percent  reserve  for  this  program. 
The  Senate  accepted  the  House  amendments 
to  the  bill  which  is  before  the  President  for 
his  signature. 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation 

Public  Law  87-210  provided  for  prepay- 
ment of  premiums  to  P8LIC  and  reduced 
purchases  of  shares  of  Federal  home  loan 
banks. 

Directors  of  Federal  home  loan  banks 

Public  Law  87-211  simplified  and  Improved 
the  election  of  directors  of  Federal  home 
loan  banks. 

SEC  study  and  investigation 

Public  Law  87-196  authorized  the  SEC  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  aectirltles  markeU. 

Old  series  currency  adjustment 

Public  Law  87-66  authorized  adjusting  the 
Treasury's  accounts  with  respect  to  old  series 
currency  and  writing  off  lost  currency. 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
Public  Law  87-49  removed    the  statutory 
celling  of  $345,000  on  salaries  and  expenses 
for  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Federal  Facilities  Corporation 
Public  Law  87-190  abolished  the  Federal 
Facilities    Corporation    and    transferred    Its 
remaining  powers  for  liquidation  purposes 
to   the  General   Services  Administration. 

MedaU 

Public  Law  87-21  authorized  medals  In 
commemoration  of  the  250th  Anniversary 
of  Mobile.  Ala. 

Public  Law  87-39  authorized  duplicates 
of  the  Robert  Frost  Medal. 

Public  Law  87-42  authorized  a  medal  for 
Dr.  Thomas  Anthony  Dooley  III. 

Public  Law  87-43  authorized  a  galvano 
to  commemorate  the  golden  anniversary  of 
naval  aviation. 

BILLS     PASSED     BT     THE     SEMATC     BUT     MOT     TrT 
ENACTED    INTO    LAW 

Federal  Reserve  branch   bank   buildings 
8.  1005  would  remove  the  present  statu- 
tory limitation  on  the  construction  of  Fed- 
eral   Reserve    branch    bank    buildings    and 
would  give   the  Federal   Reserve   Board  au- 
thority     to      approve      such      construction. 
Passed  the  Senate  August  23.   1961. 
dormant  accounts 
S.  148*  would  authorize  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  to  Impose  reasonable  maxi- 
mum service  charges  on  dormant  accounts  In 
national  banks.     Passed  the  Senate  August 
21.  1961 

National  bank  branches  in  foreign 
countries 
S.   1771   would  authorize  branches  of  na- 
tional  banks   In   foreign   countries   to   exer- 
cise  the  powers  of   local   banks,  subject  to 
regulations   of    the   Federal    Reserve    Board. 
Passed  the  Senate  August  21.   1961. 
Bureau  of  the  Mint 
S.   2130  would   bring   up  to  date  certain 
statutes    applicable    to    the    Bureau    of    the 
Mint  and  would  enable   the   San  Francisco 
office  to  operate  as  an  assay  office.     Passed 
the  Senate  August  21.  1961. 

Delegation  of  SEC  functions 
S.  2135  would  authorize  the  SEC  to  dele- 
gate certain  of  Its  functions  to  Its  members 
or  employees,  subject  to  certain  appeal  pro- 
visions. It  was  Introduced  after  the  defeat 
of  reorganization  plan  No.  1  of  1961  and  was 
designed  to  eliminate  the  unnecessary  dele- 
gation proposed  in  that  plan  and  to  provide 
proper  appeal  procedures.  Passed  the  Senate 
September  1,  1961. 

Indian  tribes 
S.  2454  would  make  Indian  tribes  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  public  facility  lo^n 
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progrsm  In  title  u  of  the  housing  amend- 
ments of   1965.     Psssed  the  Senate  August 

29,  1961. 

Medol  for  Bob  Hope 

6J.  Res.  88  would  authorise  a  medal  for 
Bob  Hope.    Passed  the  Senate  May  ac,  1961. 

MOMXNATIOMS 

The  committee  beld  hearings  and  reported 
favorably  on  19  nominations,  all  of  which 
were  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

PBOSPCCnVZ  LBOIBtATIVE  ACTIVITUS  OOMMTT- 
TKB  ON  BAKXIIM  AND  CXTXKENCT  (87TH 
COMO.,  aoSBBS.) 

D0XNSI  tmODUCnoN  ACT 

As  amended  In  1860  by  Public  Law  88-500, 
the  Defense  Production  Act  wUl  expire  Juim 
SO,  1902.  It  appears  probable  that  an  exten- 
sion will  be  considered. 

EXPORT  CONTBOL  ACT 

As  amended  In  1960  by  Public  Law  86-464. 
the  Kxport  Control  Act  of  1949  will  expire 
June  30,  1963.  It  appears  probable  that  an 
extension  will  be  oonsldered. 

XXPOBT-tMPOKT  BANK  ACT 

As  amended  In  1957  by  Public  Law  85-5S, 
the  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
will  terminate  June  SO,  1963.  8.  2325,  87th 
Congress.  1st  session,  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, would  have  extended  this  date  to  June 

30,  1968.  However,  the  House  deleted  the 
provision  and  the  Senate  concurred  In  the 
amended  bill.  Caoslderatlon  will  undoubt- 
edly be  given  In  1962  to  extension  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act. 


KVE  DOUCCT  rUBCHASXS 

As  amended  In  I960  by  Public  Law  86-667, 
the  authority  of  Inderal  Reserve  banks  to 
purchase  D.S.  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury  under  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal 
RaMrre  Act  will  expire  June  30.  1963.  It 
Appears  probable  thst  an  extension  will  be 
considered. 

SEC  UEOTSLATtON 

In  1960  the  Senste  passed  bills  exteiuively 
amending  the  Sectvltles  Act  of  1933  and  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  These  bills 
did  not  become  Isw.  The  newly  appointed 
SEC  Commissioners  have  not  presented  a  new 
legislative  program.  It  appears  probable 
that,  either  as  the  resxilt  of  the  survey  and 
Investigation  auCborlzed  by  Public  Law 
87-196  or  otherwise,  the  new  members  of 
the  8XC  will  recommend  amendments  to 
the  statutes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  SEC. 

COMMISSION    OK    MONKT    AND    CKEDrf 

The  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit 
made  n\imerous  leiglslatlve  recommendations 
which  would  fall  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee.  Consideration  of  legislative 
proposals  to  carry  out  some  of  these  recom- 
mendations appectfs  probabls. 

nntci/nrPBK  os  ratAitcxAt.  crabcbb 

Hearings  have  been  held  by  the  Production 
and  Stabilization  Subcommittee  on  S.  1740. 
Further  hearings  and  additional  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  may  be  expected  next  year. 

sacoirsAKT  makkxt  fob  industbial  MoaroAcas 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Production  and 
Stabilization  Suboommlttee  on  S.  1213.  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Oovenunent  corporation  to 
provide  a  secondary  market  for  Industrial 
mortgages  on  property  In  economically  de- 
preswd  areas.  It  Is  possible  that  further 
hearings  on  this  bill  or  further  considera- 
tion may  take  place  In  1962. 

HOVSIMO    FOa    DOMBSnC    9AMM    LASOB 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Subommlttee 
on  Rousing  on  8.  1249,  a  blU  to  assist  In  the 
provision  of  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor. 
It  Is  possible  that  further  hearings  on  this 
bill  or  further  consideration  may  take  place 
In  1963. 


SMALL   SUBINBSS    AOMINISTBATTON 

The  Small  B\islnes8  Act  Amendments  of 
1961  provided  funds  estimated  to  be  sufficient 
for  fiscal  year  1962.  Additional  funds  may 
be  needed  for  later  years. 

MASS   TBANSPOBTATIOM 

In  the  course  of  consideration  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961,  the  President  advised 
that  he  would  make  additional  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  mass  transportation 
on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  the  subject  which 
was  then  underway.  These  recommenda- 
tions are  expected  to  be  received  in  1962  and 
presumably  will  call  for  further  legislation. 

The  committee  has  before  it  a  large  num- 
ber of  bills  on  which  no  hearings  have  been 
held.  In  addition,  others  bills  are  being 
Introduced  from  time  to  time.  Undoubtedly, 
many  of  these  will  become  the  subject  of 
hearings  and  other  consideration.  The  fact 
that  these  other  bills  have  not  been  included 
in  the  list  of  prospective  legislative  activi- 
ties should  not  be  taken  to  Imply  that  the 
above  list  is  comprehensive  or  definitive. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  AMERICAN 
YOUTH  FOOT  CARE  WEEK 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fourth 
annual  American  Youth  Foot  Care  Week, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Foot  Health 
Foundation,  which  will  be  observed 
throughout  the  Nation  October  16 
through  23.  These  days  will  be  set  aside 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  foot 
care  and  proper  foot  health  habits  to 
youth  as  well  as  parents  and  teachers. 

Despite  the  advances  of  modem 
science  in  the  care  of  the  human  body, 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  maintain  an 
adequate  degree  of  foot  health  for  the 
Nation.  It  is  astonishing  that  78  per- 
cent of  America's  60  million  children 
returned  to  school  this  fall  on  feet  seri- 
ously in  need  of  proper  medical  care. 
This  is  a  problem  which  concerns  us  all, 
and  these  figures  merely  serve  to  empha- 
size the  deplorable  situation.  Records 
compiled  from  the  foot  health  founda- 
tion's pilot  studies  of  1,000  children  dis- 
closed that  most  of  these  foot  ailments 
could  have  been  prevented  with  the 
proper  care. 

I  hope  that  my  fellow  colleagues  will 
Join  with  me  in  attempting  to  inform 
our  citizens  of  this  serious  problem. 

To  illustrate  the  significance  and  vital 
need  for  continuous  care  of  the  feet  of 
our  young  children,  I  ask  that  quota- 
tions from  a  statement  by  Dr.  Sidney 
Hirschberg.  of  New  York  City,  president 
of  the  Foot  Health  Foundation,  and  the 
associate  director  of  the  foundation.  Dr. 
H.  A.  McAnnich,  of  Spartanburg.  S.C,  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  along 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

American  Youth  Foot  Care  Week  Is  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  a  continuing  national  in- 
fcmnatlon  program  to  focus  the  attention  of 
both  parents  and  youth  on  the  Importance 
of  prc^>er  foot  care  as  a  fundamental  re- 
quirement for  the  maintenance  of  overall 
physical,  mental,  and  emotional  good  health 
and  fitness^ 

Pilot  studies  by  the  American  Foot  Health 
FonndatlOQ  have  shown  that  the  feet  of 
more  than  37  mUllon  American  children  are 
iinflt.  These  children  are  the  businessmen, 
workers  and  the  soldiers  of  tomorrow. 


Education  In  proper  foot  health  habits 
and  awareness  of  the  Importance  of  a 
healthy  pair  of  feet  to  the  overall  health  of 
the  child  is  being  emphasized  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foot  Health  Foundation  In  cooperation 
with  the  500  foot  doctors  of  the  Nation,  the 
American  Podiatry  Association,  along  with 
other  medical  si>eclalltles,  physical  educa- 
tional groups,  health  organizations  and 
various  civic  or  community  associations. 

The  American  Foot  Health  Foundation  is 
pledged  to  alert  the  country  to  the  urgent 
need  for  healthier  feet  and  more  adequate 
foot  health  habits  for  the  youth  of  the 
Nation. 


DISMISSAL    OF    LETTER    CARRIER 
W.   W.  LAW,   SAVANNAH,   GA. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
recent  dismissal  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Law,  a 
letter  carrier  in  Savannah,  Ga..  give  rise 
to  grave  questions  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
this  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted at  this  point  In  the  Record  my 
letter  of  September  15  and  its  enclosure 
to  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Postmas- 
ter General's  reply  to  me  of  September 
19,  the  letter  of  September  22  to  the 
Postmaster  General  from  Mr.  Clarence 
Mitchell,  director  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  NAACP,  and  my  letter  of 
September  23  to  the  Postmaster  General. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Septembes  15,  1961. 
The  Honorable  J.  Edwakd  Day, 
Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Dat:  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  Mr.  W.  W.  Law,  a  letter  carrier  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  has.  effective  today,  been  dis- 
missed from  the  postal  service,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  raise  grave  questions  as 
to  the  propriety  of  this  action. 

Mr.  Law  is  a  local.  State,  and  National  offi- 
cer of  the  NAACP.  He  has  long  been  active 
In  campaigns  to  register  Negro  voters  and 
to  bring  about  the  desegregation  of  public 
eating  places  In  Savannah. 

I  am  advised  that  last  year  the  Post  Office 
Department  was  asked  to  investigate  Mr. 
Law's  activities  In  connection  with  his  efforts 
to  Increase  the  registration  of  Negro  voters 
in  Savannah  and  that  the  Depcu'tment  at 
that  time  found  no  warrant  for  action. 

If  the  Information  I  have  received  U  com- 
plete. It  would  appear  that  the  reasons  cur- 
rently given  for  today's  dismissal  of  Mr.  Law 
are  trivial  Indeed  and  would  not  Justify  the 
drastic  action  which  the  Department  has 
taken. 

I  am  attaching  a  news  release  of  today's 
date  by  the  NAACP  setting  forth  a  resolution 
by  that  organization's  board  of  directors 
protesting  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Law  and  giv- 
ing the  text  of  a  telegram  dated  September 
12  sent  by  Bishop  Stephen  G.  Spottswood, 
chairman  of  the  NAACP  national  board  of 
directors,  to  President  Kennedy  protesting 
the  dismissal. 

The  circumstances  strongly  suggest  a  cam- 
paign of  persecution  of  Mr.  Law  for  his 
activity  on  behalf  of  the  right  to  vote  and 
other  civU  rights  in  the  South.  They  sug- 
gest also  that  the  Department,  wittingly  or 
not,  has  permitted  itself  to  be  an  instrument 
In  such  persecution. 

This   situation   has,   I   believe,   the   most 
serious  implications,  and  I  request  an  Im- 
mediate repent  on  the  elnrumstances  leading 
to  Mr.  Law's  dismissal. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Clxttobo  p.  Casi, 

VJ3.  Senator. 
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Kkknh»t  Askh)  To  Rkikstate  DisMissm 

Letii-b  Carrier 
Nrw  York.  September  15.  1961 —The  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  has  called  upon  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  to  rescind  the  dismissal  of 
Westley  W.  Law  from  his  Job  as  a  letter  car- 
rier In  the  Savannah.  Ga.,  post  office  on 
September  8. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  President,  dated  Sep- 
tember 12.  Bishop  Stephen  G.  Spottswood, 
chairman  of  the  NAACPs  national  board  of 
directors,  cited  a  board  resolution  protesting 
the  firing  and  charged  that  Mr.  Law.  presi- 
dent of  the  association's  Georgia  organiza- 
tion and  the  Savannah  branch,  had  been  dis- 
missed on  trumped-up  charges. 

The  real  reason  for  the  dismissal,  the 
NAACP  leader  told  the  White  House,  was  Mr. 
Law's  role  In  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  In 
Georgia  and  particularly  his  leadership  of 
a  successful  15-month  campaign  to  withhold 
patronage  from  local  merchants  because  of 
the  shabby  treatment  accorded  Negro  cus- 
tomers and  the  refusal  to  lift  barriers  at 
lunch  counters  and  to  employ  Negro  citizens 
in  any  except  the  most  menial  categories. 

The  full  text  of  Bishop  Spottswood's  tele- 
gram to  President  Kennedy  follows: 

"In  a  resolution  adopted  unanimously  at 
lU  regular  meeting  September  11.  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  voiced 
vigorous  and  emphatic  pretest  against  the 
dismissal  on  trumped-up  charges  of  Westley 
W.  Law  from  his  post  as  letter  carrier  In  the 
Savannah,  Ga..  poet  office  on  September  8. 
IMl. 

"Mr.  Law  Is  a  member  of  our  board  of  di- 
rectors and  Is  also  president  of  the  Georgia 
State  organization  of  the  NAACP  and  of  Its 
Savannah  unit.  In  the  latter  capacity  he 
has  directed  for  15  months  a  campaign  to 
withhold  patronage  from  local  merchants  be- 
cause of  the  shabby  treatment  accorded  Ne- 
gro customers  and  the  refusa'  to  lift  barriers 
at  lunch  counters  and  to  employ  Negro 
citizens  In  any  except  the  most  menial  cate- 
gories. 

"In  an  agreement  reached  July  6.  1961.  the 
Savannah  merchants  changed  their  policies 
and  the  withholding  campaign  was  relaxed, 
but  hardly  had  the  reports  of  a  settlement 
been  published  before  officials  In  the  Savan- 
nah post  office  began  a  campaign  to  dismiss 
Law.  This  shameful  effort,  pledged  In  ad- 
vance to  a  white  citizens  council  audience  by 
a  campaigning  Georgia  Congressman,  re- 
ceived the  support  of  persons  In  the  Post- 
master General's  office  In  Washington. 

"There  was  a  lull  In  activity  after  NAACP 
protests  were  filed  In  late  July,  but  It  now 
appears  that  the  Postmaster  General's  office 
has  been  won  over  to  supporting  the  head- 
chopping  plan  of  the  Georgians.  Negro  citi- 
zens have  suffered  savage  economic  reprisals 
In  the  Southern  States  during  the  past  7 
years  because  they  have  campaigned  to  en- 
Joy  their  constitutional  rights,  but  It  has 
remained  for  a  department  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Kennedy  administration  to 
permit  the  employment  of  the  might  of  the 
U.S.  Government  In  such  mean  endeavors. 
If  the  Government  is  to  become  a  partner 
In  economic  reprisal  against  a  Government 
employee  who  exercises  his  right  as  a  citizen 
to  seek  the  redress  of  notorious  grievances 
suffered  by  his  racial  group  then  we  have 
come,  as  a  Nation,  to  a  low  estate.  Indeed. 

"Our  board  of  directors  respectfully  but 
most  firmly  urges  Immediate  action  on  the 
administrative  level  to  rescind  the  dismissal 
and  to  order  a  complete  and  detailed  Inquiry 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  steps  to  be 
taken  against  those  responsible  for  this  in- 
justice." 


Orncx  OF  thx 

POSTMASTXR    GlNXRAL. 

Washington.  DC.  September  19.  19€1. 
Hon.  Cldtoro  P.  Casx. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 15,  about  the  case  of  W.  W.  Law.  a 
Savannah.  Ga..  letter  carrier.  The  discipli- 
nary action  against  Mr.  Law  Is  being  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  established  De- 
partment procedures  He  has  a  right  to  an 
appeal  and  has  Indicated  that  he  Is  going  to 
take   advantage   of   that   right. 

The  E>epartment's  procedures  provide  for 
his  appeal  to  be  heard  by  a  three -man  board. 
One  member  will  be  chosen  by  M".  Law,  a 
second  by  the  regional  director  and  the  third 
will  be  chosen  Jointly  by  the  other  two 
members.  The  hearing  will  be  held  In  a  loca- 
tion of  Mr    Law's  choosing. 

Should  Mr.  Law  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
outcome  of  the  hearing,  our  procedures  then 
permit  him  to  appeal  directly  to  the  Depart- 
ment In  Washington. 

The  charges  against  him  were  based  upon 
a  full  investigation  by  our  postal  Inspectors. 
The  charges  against  him  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  his  NAACP  activity. 
However.  I  think  It  should  be  clear  to  all 
that  the  fact  that  he  Is  a  leader  In  the 
NAACP  does  not  make  him  Immune  from 
normal  and  ordinary  Department  discipli- 
nary procedures.  We  have  hundreds  of  dis- 
ciplinary cases  In  various  stages  of  considera- 
tion and  appeal  at  all  times  in  view  of  the 
large  number  of  employees  in  this  Depart- 
ment. I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  It  would 
not  be  proper  to  practice  reverse  discrimina- 
tion by  exempting  a  particular  individual 
from  full  investigation  and  consideration  of 
substantial  charges  against  him. 

During  the  pendency  of  cases  of  this  kind, 
it  is  not  considered  good  practice  or  fair  for 
the  Department  to  publicize  the  details  of 
the  charges.  Without  in  any  way  prejudg- 
ing the  charges  or  any  facts  which  may  be 
In  dispute,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  nature 
of  the  charges  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  investigated  precludes  any  pos- 
sibility that  they  were  trivial  or  Improperly 
motivated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

J.  Edward  Dat, 
Postmaster  General. 

September  23,  1961 . 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Dat. 
Post  Office  Department. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Dat  :  I  have  seen  your  letter  of 
September  19.  1961.  addressed  to  Senator 
Clifford  P.  Case,  In  response  to  his  Inquiry 
on  the  case  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Law,  of  Savannah. 
Ga. 

In  a  statement  dated  September  15,  1961. 
the  NAACP  charged  that  Mr.  Law  was  the 
victim  of  discrimination  because  of  his  ac- 
tivity In  civil  rights  matters.  Nothing  In 
your  reply  of  September  19  refutes  this 
charge.  In  addition,  the  cavalier  statement 
that  the  fact  that  Mr.  Law  "Is  a  leader  In 
the  NAACP  does  not  make  him  Immune  from 
normal  and  ordinary  Department  disciplinary 
procedures  "  gives  the  Impression  that  you 
are  either  unaware  of  the  operations  of  the 
segregationists  in  the  South  or  willfully  Ig- 
noring such  operations.  Personally.  I  am 
strongly  Inclined  to  the  latter  belief  because 
of  the  way  that  the  Department  has  han- 
dled this  case  to  date. 

The  Savannah  Dally  News  of  April  9.  1960. 
quotes  Representative  G.  Elliott  Hagan,  who 
was  then  a  potential  candidate  for  Con- 
gress as  saying  In  reference  to  Mr.  Law:  "If 
I  was  a  Member  of  Congress,  there  Is  one 
particular  NAACP  bigwig  right  here  in  Sa- 
vannah who  would  cease  to  work  for  the  U.S. 
Post    Office    Department."      He    made    this 


promtse  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chatham  White 
CltlMiu  Council.  After  be  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Mr.  Haoan  used  hi*  poel- 
tlon  In  the  House  Civil  Service  Committee  to 
present  charges  against  Mr.  Law  through 
Mr.  Charles  Johnson,  staff  director  of  the 
committee. 

Usually  the  members  of  this  committee 
are  concerned  with  protecting  the  rlghu  of 
postal  employees.  In  thU  Instance  a  com- 
mittee member  has  gone  out  of  his  way  and 
has  used  a  staff  person  to  Insure  that  a  cam- 
paign pledge  which  he  nriade  to  the  pro- 
segregation  White  Citizens  Council  In  Geor- 
gia would  be  kept  with  the  help  of  the  VS. 
Post  Office  Department. 

In  the  course  of  my  personal  Inquiries  and 
discussions  of  this  matter  with  the  parties 
concerned.  I  have  learned  that  a  member  of 
your  official  family  promised  RepresenUtlve 
Hagan  that  Mr  Law  would  be  fired.  I  am 
also  advised  that  this  same  official  told  a 
postal  employee  who  was  aaalgned  to  Inves- 
tigate alleged  charges  against  Mr.  Law  "I 
want  that  man  fired  "  The  promise  to 
Representative  Haoan  that  Mr  Law  would 
be  dismissed  and  the  gentle  admonition  given 
to  the  person  assigned  to  investigate  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Law  were  made  at  a  time 
when  a  so-called  Investigation  was  under- 
way through  the  Postal  Inspection  Service. 
Viewed  In  this  factual  setting.  It  would 
seem  that  you  are  determined  to  disregard 
circumstances  that  penalize  Mr.  Law  because 
he  Is  actively  working  to  encourage  colored 
citizens  to  enjoy  their  full  constitutional 
rights  in  the  SUte  of  Georgia.  Thus.  In  my 
opinion,  you  have  become  a  kind  of  partner 
In  the  system  that  grants  special  privileges 
to  those  who  wish  to  wreak  economic  re- 
prisals on  pro-clvll-rlghts  colored  citizens 
who  are  employed  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  has  not  acted  In  good  faith 
on  this  matter.  On  July  25,  1961,  I  met  with 
Mr.  James  K  Sullivan,  special  assistant  for 
employee  relations,  who  advised  me  that  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Law  would  be  brought 
to  Washington  and  would  be  reviewed  before 
any  disciplinary  action  would  be  taken 
against  him.  He  also  advised  me.  as  Mr. 
Laws  representative  In  this  matter,  I  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  charges 
and  the  Department's  Investigation  before 
any  action  was  taken  to  dlspxiae  of  the 
charges.  As  Postmaster  General,  you  made 
a  similar  statement  In  response  to  a  query 
from  the  press  when  you  visited  Atlanta. 
Ga.  on  August  17.  1961.  According  to  a 
story  In  the  Savannah  Dally  News  of  Au- 
gust 17.  1961.  you  told  the  preaa  In  AtlanU 
"The  charges  would  be  presented  to  Law. 
who  In  turn  could  reply.  This  Information 
would  then  be  sent  from  the  Savannah  post- 
master to  the  regional  office,  and  then  to 
Washington.  If  disciplinary  action  Is  Uken 
In  Washington.  Law  can  appeal  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  could  take  that  de- 
cision to  court.  It  will  be  some  time  before 
any  disposition  Is  made,  he  added." 

Instead  of  bringing  the  results  of  the  In- 
vestigation to  Washington  the  Post  Office 
Department  summarily  dismissed  Mr.  Law 
In  a  letter  dated  September  8,  1961.  without 
a  hearing.  Your  letter  of  September  19.  to 
Senator  Case,  states  that  the  Department's 
procedures  provide  for  Mr.  Law's  appeal  to 
be  heard  by  a  three-man  board.  Nothing 
was  said  about  the  appeal  procedvue  to  the 
Postmaster  General  in  the  letter  of  a  dis- 
missal to  Mr.  Law.  dated  September  8.  1961, 
from  the  regional  office  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  When  I  asked  postal  officials 
why  the  letter  of  September  8.  1961.  from  the 
regional  office  did  not  advise  him  of  his  right 
to  appeal  to  the  Postmaster  General,  I  was 
told,  as  a  posUl  employee.  Mr.  Law  was  pre- 


sumed to  know  that  he  had  a  right  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Postmaster  General. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Postmaster 
General  should  be  deeply  ashamed  that  this 
kind  of  disgraceful  happening  has  soiled 
the  record  of  a  Government  agency  which 
he  heads.  It  Is  extremely  regrettable,  but 
your  letter  of  September  19  will  be  a  great 
comfort  to  the  enemies  of  falrplay  and 
constitutional  rights  for  all  Americans. 

Needless  to  say.  I  am  prepared  to  Identify, 
at  an  appropriate  time,  the  member  of  your 
official  family  who  promised  that  Mr.  Law 
would  be  fired.  I  have  already  indicated 
the  name  of  this  person  to  postal  officials 
and  have  offered  to  repeat  any  statement  In 
his  presence  IX  they  doubted  my  words.  The 
offer  was  not  accepted. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ci-arencx  Mitchell, 
Director,  Washington  Bureau. 


XJ3.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  September  23.  IMI. 
The  Honorable  J.  Xdwars  Dat, 
Postmaster  General. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  Dat:  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell, 
director  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
NAACP.  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  you  and  released  to  the  press  on 
September  22.  Mr.  Mitchell's  letter  was  writ- 
ten after  he  had  seen  the  letter  in  regard 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Law,  of  Savannah. 
Ga..  which  you  wrote  to  me  on  September  19 
and  released  to  the  press. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Is  a  person  of  absolute  In- 
tegrity. 

Mr.  Mitchell  would  not  state  that  a  mem- 
ber of  your  official  family  promised  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  that  Mr,  Law  would  be 
fired  unless  he  believed,  and  had  good  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Mitchell  would  not  state  that  this 
same  official  of  your  Department  later  told 
a  postal  employee  assigned  to  Investigate  the 
alleged  charges  against  Mr.  Law  that  he 
wanted  Mr.  Law  fired  unless  Mr.  Mitchell 
believed,  and  had  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
also  to  be  true. 

This  Is  a  shocklt^  situation.    I  am  sure  It 
will    receive    your    Immediate    personal    at- 
tention, and  I  shall  appreciate  your  advis- 
ing me  of  the  results  of  your  Investigation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Clifford  P.  Case, 

U.S.  Senator. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OP 
PRIDTJOP  NAN8EN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  centenary  of  Fridtjof  Nan- 
sen's  birth. 

Some  national  world  leaders  have 
been  notorious  for  creating  conditions 
that  have  caused  people  to  flee  from 
their  own  countries.  Currently  Dicta- 
tors Khrushchev  and  Castro  have  the 
unenviable  distinction  of  being  out- 
standing in  this  respect. 

Portunately  for  the  human  race  there 
are  also  great  world  figures  of  another 
stamp.  Fridtjof  Nansen.  bom  a  century 
ago  on  October  10,  demonstrated  what 
one  man  could  do — if  he  had  the  heart, 
compassion  and  will — to  alleviate  the 
tragedy  of  millions  of  uprooted  and 
destitute  peoples.  Prisoners  of  war, 
victims  of  famine,  refugees  of  all  races — 
none  left  him  unmoved  or  unresponsive. 

From  his  youth  Nansen  excelled  at 
everything  he  attempted.  As  an  athlete, 
he  repeatedly  won  championships  in  the 
winter  sports  of  his  native  Norway.    As 


a  scientist,  he  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  knowledge  in  his  field.  As 
a  patriot,  he  was  resjiected  and  heeded 
by  his  countrymen.  As  an  explorer,  he 
achieved  international  renown  for  ex- 
peditions into  Greenland  and  around 
the  North  Pole. 

But  it  is  as  a  world  statesman  and 
particularly  as  a  humanitarian  that 
Nansen  is  best  remembered — for  the 
monumental  labors  which  crowned  the 
last  10  years  of  his  life. 

Nansen  once  wrote: 

I  see  valleys  and  mountains,  woods  and 
green  meadows,  fields  where  the  golden 
grain  stands  ready  to  be  cut.  This  glorious 
land  is  mine.  I  want  to  live,  to  give  It  of 
my  best  powers  which  I  feel  are  still  lying 
unused,  waiting  for  an  opportunity.  I  see 
farther  ahead  a  new  world  to  be  built,  and 
I  want  to  build  It. 

World  War  I  and  its  aftermath  left,  in- 
deed, a  new  world  to  be  built.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  prisoners  of  war  were 
missing.  The  Russian  revolution  drove 
other  hundreds  of  thousands  to  flee  their 
native  land.  The  eddying  conflicts  which 
followed  the  great  holocaust  drove 
swarms  of  other  refugees — into  Greece, 
into  Syria,  and  other  areas. 

Dr.  Nansen's  vision  had  always  ex- 
tended beyond  his  native  Norway.  When 
the  newly  constituted  League  of  Nations 
Council  had  to  decide  what  to  do  about 
prisoners  of  war,  it  turned  naturally  to- 
ward this  statesman  from  a  small  and 
neutral  country.  And  its  trust  was  not 
misplaced.  In  the  face  of  seemingly  in- 
superable difficulties,  fruit  of  the  hatreds 
generated  by  the  war.  Dr.  Nansen  suc- 
ceeded in  repatriating  over  400,000  sol- 
diers from  37  nations. 

But  his  work  did  not  stop  there.  Twin 
catastrophies  struck  at  Russia — revolu- 
tion and  drought.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees  fled  from  the  Red  ter- 
ror into  surrounding  countries.  Dr. 
Nansen  was  confronted  with  the  thorny 
problem  that  many  of  the  refugees  did 
not  have  passports.  Consequently,  they 
could  not  leave  the  countries  in  which 
they  sought  refuge.  Nansen  showed  his 
ingenuity  by  getting  the  governments  in- 
volved to  permit  him  to  issue  these  hap- 
less refugees  papers  on  behalf  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  enabled  them 
to  travel  outside  their  country  of  asylum. 
Thus,  the  famous  Nansen  passport  was 
bom.  At  first  only  a  few  countries  rec- 
ognized the  Nansen  passport  but  eventu- 
ally 50  countries  accepted  it. 

Dr.  Nansen  also  labored  unceasingly 
on  behalf  of  the  33  million  inhabitants 
of  the  Ukraine  and  the  Volga  Valley  who 
faced  starvation  from  a  parched  soil. 
Inside  and  outside  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, Dr.  Nansen  fought  to  save  the  lives 
of  these  helpless  human  beings.  Just  as 
he  labored  later  for  other  thousands  of 
Armenians  and  Greeks,  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  whiplash  of  war. 

It  was  said  of  Nansen,  upon  his  death, 
that  no  single  human  being  had  ever, 
by  his  own  efforts,  so  astoundlngly  re- 
duced the  sum  of  suffering  In  a  war- 
shocked  world.  In  doing  so,  he  became 
one  of  the  great  heroes  of  all  time,  whose 
memory  blesses  mankind. 


Mr.  President.  It  Is  Indeed  fitting  that 
we  take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Fridtjof  Nansen  who  did 
so  much  for  refugees.  Concurrently  we 
must  not  lose  sight  that  today  millions 
of  refugees  throughout  the  world  still 
await  resettlement  and  that  our  country 
has  an  obligation  to  assume  Its  fair 
share  of  the  effort  required. 


FEDERAL  TRANSMISSION  SYSTEM 
FOR  COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE 
PROJECT 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  House  action  approving  funds  for  an 
all-Federal  transmission  system  for  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  sugges- 
tions were  made  by  the  utilities,  and 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  to  the  effect  that 
language  be  put  In  the  Senate  commit- 
tee report  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  negotiate  with  the  private 
utilities  about  wheeling  contracts. 

Two  questions  have  arisen:  First, 
Would  such  a  provision  weaken  the  ne- 
gotiating position  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation; and  second.  Is  the  utility 
wheeling  proposal  sufficiently  meritorious 
to  warrant  any  such  consideration? 

Question  No.  1 :  I  suggest  direct  refer- 
ence be  made  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll] 
for  a  full  and  complete  answer  to  the 
first  question. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll], in  his  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee, warned  the  committee  of  this 
very  danger.  He  clearly  pointed  out  that 
the  Congress  at  this  late  date  should  do 
nothing  which  would  place  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  in  a  position  of  weak- 
ness in  future  negotiations  with  the  util- 
ities. He  said  that,  once  having  been 
authorized  to  proceed  and  once  having 
had  funds  approved,  the  Bureau  could 
negotiate  with  the  utilities  from  a  "posi- 
tion of  strength  " — rather  than  from  the 
weak  position  which  would  result  from 
further  delay,  lack  of  funds,  and  con- 
gressional directives  as  to  how  to  pro- 
ceed. The  utilities  have  already  had  6 
years  to  come  up  with  their  "best  offer." 
and  during  the  last  2  years  construc- 
tion of  vital  transmission  lines  have  been 
held  up  pending  consideration  of  utility 
offers.  Time  has  now  become  critical 
and  the  success  of  the  project  cannot  be 
threatened  with  further  delays. 

Question  No.  2:  The  utilities.  In  per- 
suading the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  give  them  more  time  to  negotiate,  had 
In  mind  their  last  so-called  proposal. 
This  last  offer  was  not  made  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  but  to  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission,  a  group 
composed  of  representatives  of  each  of 
the  upper  basin  States  plus  a  representa- 
tive of  the  UnitM  States.  In  the  resolu- 
tion purporting  to  endorse  this  new  of- 
fer, the  Commission,  after  many  "where- 
as" clauses — purported  to  endorse  private 
construction  of  the  transmission  lines 
"provided  that  the  Congress  determines 
that  under  such  proposal  the  project 
repayment  and  consxmier  power  rates  are 
not  adversely  affected  when  compared 
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with  other  methods  of  energy  transmis- 
sion." ^    . 

This  proviso  puts  the  problem  back  on 
the  doorstep  of  Congress— calling  for 
further  study,  further  delay,  and  thus  a 
further  chance  to  stop  construcflon  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

This  subject  was  briefly  but  well  cov- 
ered in  the  testimony  of  Harvey  Mc- 
Phail  before  the  Senate  subcommittee, 
beginning  on  page  8  of  his  prepared 
statement.  He  analyzed  the  so-called 
new  offer  in  this  way : 

Based  upon  what  we  have  seen  and  heard 
about  these  proposals,  they  are  of  such  In- 
definite and  nonflrm  variety  as  not  to  war- 
rant serious  consideration.  They  ap- 
parently Indicate  that  alter  50  years  the 
wheeling  charges  wovild  be  limited  to  ad 
valorem  taxes,  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacement.  Now  the  utilities  propose 
woodpole  construction  as  compared  to  the 
steel  construction  proposed  by  the  Bureau. 
Due  to  the  wood-pole  lines  of  the  utilities,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  after  50  years,  when 
their  lueful  life  has  probably  already  ex- 
pired, the  costs  would  be  increased  rather 
than  lowered.  Particularly  maintenance,  ex- 
cept emergency  maintenance,  could  be  de- 
ferred In  the  late  years  of  the  original  pe- 
riod with  the  burden  of  replacement  and 
maintenance  let  go  until  the  cost-plus  as- 
pects of  the  second  period  are  effective. 

The  $146  million  figure  appears  only  In 
Denver  news  stories.  Governor  Clyde  of 
Utah  In  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  Is  reported 
to  fix  the  alleged  saving  at  $150  mlUion.  We 
understand  the  proposals  do  not  attempt  to 
place  any  dollar  value  on  the  purported 
savings. 

For  some  time,  people  who  wish  to 
avoid  a  clear-cut  fight  over  the  issue 
have  hoped  for  a  compromise  solution 
which  would  satisfy  all  parties  and  the 
Congress. 

This  so-called  endorsement  by  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  is  now 
being  talked  about  by  the  utihties  as  the 
■'compromise  solution"  to  the  problem. 
This  is  intended  to  appeal  to  those  who 
have  received  strong  pressures  from 
friends  and  constituents  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue. 

The  compromise  does  not  purport  to 
alter  or  improve  the  utility  proposal 
during  the  first  50  years — or  the  amorti- 
zation period.  Consequently  during  this 
important  initial  period — that  is,  impor- 
tant to  this  generation — unless  the 
studies  of  the  Bureau,  the  preference 
customers  and  the  Colorado  Water  Con- 
servation Board  are  to  be  completely  dis- 
regarded, either  consumers  F>ower  rates 
must  be  raised  or  irrigation  assistance 
reduced. 

It  would  be  no  compromise  for  the 
Ctovemment.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  determined  that  the  private 
utility  construction  would  result  in  a 
shortage  of  $254  million  to  the  basin 
fund.  Even  assuming  that  the  new  offer 
would  save  $150  million  as  contended  by 
Governor  Clyde — it  would  still  leave  the 
basin  fund  short  by  the  difference  of 
$104  million.  According  to  the  study 
made  by  the  preference  cu.stomer  group, 
the  net  shortage  would  still  be  $346  mil- 
lion. 

Further  question  has  been  directed  to- 
ward the  action  and  conduct  of  this 
Conunission  by  the  recent  demand  of 
Representative    John    Moss    that    the 
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pertinent  records  of  the  Commission  re- 
lating to  this  endorsement  be  produced 
for  examination  by  his  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

CONCt-USlONS 

First.  Further  delay  or  further  direc- 
tives to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
negotiate  will  weaken  the  future  nego- 
Uating  position  of  the  Bureau— as  per 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  CarrollI. 

Second.  The  new  utility  proposal  to 
reduce  charges  after  50  years  is  not 
meritorious,  would  not  reduce  charges 
in  this  latter  period  of  the  project,  and 
was  made  as  a  last-minute  proposal— 
to  a  commission  having  no  jurisdiction 
or  authority— for  purposes  of  fuiLher 
delay  and  further  confusion. 

Third.  The  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation has  already  agreed  to  make  mu- 
tually advantageous  arrangements  with 
the  utiUties.  He  said  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee: 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  willing  and  anxious 
to  work  out  with  these  private  utilities 
to  our  mutual  advantage  arrangements  to 
share  equlUbly  In  benefits  that  can  accrue 
from  Interconnection  of  their  thermal  with 
our  hydro  systems.  But  I  strongly  oppose 
any  plan  under  which  these  benefits  would 
be  given  away. 

Fourth.  A  firm  decision  to  appropri- 
ate the  necessary  fimds  without  restric- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1962  construction 
will  not  prevent  or  interfere  with  nego- 
tiations which  are  mutually  beneficial 
to  the  United  States  and  the  utilities. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  agreed 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATER].    I  yield  to  him. 


HISTORIC  AND  CURRENT  FEDERAL 
ROLE  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Piesident, 
several  weeks  ago.  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1.  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee, 
requested  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  to  prepare  for  the  subcommit- 
tee a  report  on  the  Historic  and  Current 
Federal  Role  in  Education. 

When  the  report  was  completed,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  full  committee,  asked  that 
the  report  be  published  by  the  Labor 
Committee  as  a  committee  print.  It  was 
my  understanding  tliat  copies  of  the 
print  were  intended  to  be  distributed 
among  high  school  students  participat- 
ing in  the  1961-62  national  high  school 
debates  on  the  topic,  "What  Should  Be 
the  Role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
Education." 

Since  I  had  not  seen  this  report  prior 
to  the  committee  meeting,  I  asked  that 
publication  be  held  up  for  several  days 
to  afford  me  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  report,  and  if  necessary,  to  attach 
my  comments  to  it.  My  examination 
revealed  that  the  report  was  not  the 
accurate,  objective  study  it  professed  to 
be.  but  was.  In  effect,  an  Indirect  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion containing  a  good  many  inaccura- 
cies and  distortions. 


Mr.  President,  I  thereupon  prepared 
my  own  critical  comments  on  the  report 
and  asked  that  In  the  interest  of  ac- 
curacy and  fairness,  these  comments  be 
included,  together  with  the  report.  In  the 
committee  print  to  be  published.  In- 
asmuch as  many  copies  of  the  print  are 
intended  to  go  to  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public  in  connection  with  a  non- 
governmentally  sponsored  debate  on  so 
controversial  a  subject  as  Federal  aid  to 
education,  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  against  misleading 
and  inaccurate  material  bearing  the 
stamp  of  approval  of  agencies  and  of- 
ficials of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  the  sponsors  of  the  committee  print 
upon  careful  reexamination,  have  them- 
selves found  some  serious  errors  In  the 
report  and  have  decided  to  correct  them. 
Thus,  in  order  to  bolster  the  case  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  by  an  appeal  to 
the  views  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  the 
report  states  that  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
1806,  while  President  of  the  United 
States,  "made  statements  specifically  or 
by  inference  supporting  the  view  that 
the  general  welfare  clause — of  the  Con- 
stitution— sanctioned  Federal  promotion 
of  education."  The  fact,  originally  omit- 
ted  by  the  report.  Is  that  Jefferson 
In  1806.  while  suggesting  that  some  of 
the  Treasury  surplus  might  be  applied 
to  public  education,  added: 

I  suppose  an  amendment  to  the  Corutltu- 
tlon  by  consent  of  the  States,  necessary,  be- 
cause the  objects  now  recommended  are  not 
among  those  enumerated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  which  It  permits  the  public 
moneys  to  be  applied. 

This  is  one  of  the  errors  which  I  point 
out  in  my  critical  comments  and  which 
I  understand  is  being  corrected  in  the 
report  along  with  several  others. 

But,  Mr.  President,  only  a  few  of  theae 
misleading  inaccuracies  are  being  cor- 
rected. Others  will  remain  to  mislead 
the  public,  particularly  those  young  peo- 
ple who  will  participate  in  the  forth- 
coming debate  around  the  country  on 
Federal  aid  to  education  and  their  audi- 
ences who  listen  to  the  debates.  It  seems 
to  me  inescapable  that  fairness  to  them 
would  require  the  inclusion  of  my  com- 
ments in  the  committee  print.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  having  been  denied.  I  have  no 
other  recourse  save  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  my  complete  comments  on 
the  report  entitled  "The  Historic  and 
Current  Federal  Role  In  Education." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Comments  bt  SrNAToa  Baxxt  Golowath  on 

THK    RfPOKT    ENTTTLED    "THK    HISTOHTC    AWT 
CURXENT  PeDEBAL   ROLK    IN    BDDCATIOH'* 

I  regret  that  the  report.  "The  Historic 
and  Current  Federal  Role  in  Education,"  Is 
not.  as  It  purporU  to  be,  a  historical  and  ob- 
jective description  but  rather  a  propaganda 
document  which  tries  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  the  principle  ot  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation has  long  been  established,  is  deeply 
embedded,  and  dates  back  to  the  days  of— 
and  even  prior  to— the  U.S.  Constitution. 
If  Its  claims  were  true,  why  did  the  floor 
leader   for    the    administration's    school   aid 
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program,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
state  in  his  TV  debate  with  the  Senators 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lauschx]  and  New  Tork 
I  Mr.  Keating  I  oo  May  14,  1961:  "•  •  •  The 
main  thing  is  to  get  the  principle  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  on  the  books  and  that's 
what  we're  going  to  try  to  do"?  Why  did  he, 
H  few  days  later.  Implore  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  establish  and  approve  the  prin- 
ciple of  Federal  aid  to  education  when  that 
principle  had.  allegedly,  been  recognized  from 
the  early  days  oif  the  Republic?  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  said  on  May  22.  1961 ; 
"Once  we  place  on  the  statute  books  the 
principle  of  general  Federal  aid  to  education, 
we  shall  be  able  to  protect  minority  rights  in 
this  country  much  more  rapidly  than  I  think 
Is  Implied  and  envisioned  by  the  Senat(»- 
from  Iowa."  And.  "I  think  that  failure  would 
be  most  unfortunate,  because  our  real  need. 
In  my  Judgment,  Is  to  get  the  principle  of 
Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation on  the  statute  books  of  this  coun- 
try." ' 

If  Federal  aid  to  education  has  been  a 
time-hallowed  practice,  why  did  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  when  addressing  a  special  legis- 
lative conference  at  the  National  Education 
Association  on  August  21.  1961,  again  stress 
the  importance  of  getting  the  principle  of 
Federal  aid  on  the  statute  books  and  declare 
"that  both  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary 
Rlblcoff  want  this  principle  written  into 
law"? » 

Does  this  eagerness  to  obtain  recognition 
for  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
not  suggest  that  the  authors  of  the  proposal 
plans  know  full  well  that  their  adoption 
would  Introduce  an  entirely  new  element 
into  the  American  scene  and  that  It  would 
decisively  change  the  rules  which  have 
guided  public  policy  for  education  since  the 
Inception  of  the  Republic?  If  Federal  sup- 
port of  education  has  been  a  practice  for  al- 
most 300  years,  ss  this  report  asserts,  why  Is 
it  still  the  most  controversial  and  hard- 
fought  Issue  on  the  domestic  scene?  If  It 
were  true  that  the  Federal  Government  Is 
now  supporting  education  to  the  tune  of 
several  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  has  been 
engaged  In  this  practice  for  almost  two  cen- 
turlee.  why  should  there  be  so  much  dis- 
sension over  some  new  programs  which,  in 
terms  of  magnitude,  are  far  smaller.  If  there 
were  not  a  principle  Involved  that  Is  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  many — I  believe  most — Amer- 
icans? I  mean  the  principle  that  education 
Is.  by  Constitution,  tradition,  and  conviction, 
a  responsibility  to  the  parents.  States,  and 
communities.  The  consistent  refusal  of 
Congress  to  yield  to  the  century -long  cam- 
paign for  Federal  school  aid  Is  a  living  testi- 
mony that  there  is  far  more  at  stake  than 
the  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  million 
dollars. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  report,  by 
selecting  Isolated  facts  and  presenting  them 
incompletely,  glvies  an  untrue  and  misleading 
picture  of  American  history.  It  is  simply  not 
true  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
"left  to  the  future"  the  administration  of 
education  (p.  4  of  report) .  The  10th  amend- 
ment provides,  as  the  framers  had  clearly 
intended,  that  the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  nor  prohibited  to  the 
States  are  reserved  to  the  States  and  the 
people.  This  was  not  a  new  principle  but 
the  spelling  out  of  the  consensus  among  the 
Founders.  Since  the  Constitution  does  not 
mention  education,  and  since  the  State  con- 
stitutions declare  public  education  to  be  a 
Sute  responslblUty  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  where,  constitutionally,  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  education  rest. 

It  Is  a  distortion  of  history  and  outright 
slander  to  say  that  "some  of  the  men  who 


■  CoNGREssioNAi.  Recoko.  May  32,  1061.  pp. 
8527  and  8533. 

■  NEA,  Division  of  Federal  Relations,  Spe- 
cial Report,  Aug.  25.  1961. 


framed  the  Constitution  were  the  products 
of  the  old  aristocratic  doctrine  of  educa- 
tion, considering  it  to  be  mainly  for  the 
leaders  and  people  who  could  afford  It"  (p.  4) . 
and  that  "throughout  the  colonial  period 
In  America  and  for  some  time  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  educa- 
tion was  almost  universally  regarded  as 
chiefly  a  responsibility  of  parents  and  of 
the  churches"  (p.  3).  A  correct  description 
was  given  In  1956  by  the  (then)  research 
director  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, Frank  W.  Hubbard: 

"The  Founding  Fathers  and  many  public 
leaders  of  the  first  two  decades  of  the  19th 
century  contended  vigorously  and  success- 
fully for  certain  principles:  (1)  that  our 
form  of  government  could  not  be  successful 
without  an  educated  citizenry;  (2)  that  edu- 
cation was  necessarily  a  function  of  govern- 
ment ( that  Is.  It  Is  the  business  of  the  people 
as  a  whole);  and  (3)  that  public  education 
(like  all  other  public  services)  could  not  be 
satisfactory  In  quality  and  generally  avaU- 
able  unless  supported  by  public  revenues." » 

The  (then)  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  WlUard  Glvens. 
stated: 

'The  concept  of  free  public  schools  for  all 
children  began  in  the  colonies  of  the  New 
World.  The  ideal  of  universal  education  was 
established  by  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution." « 

The  fact  Is  that  Thomas  Jefferson  submit- 
ted a  bill  to  establish  a  general  system  of 
free  public  schools  at  the  first  session  of 
the  Virginia  Legislature  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence."^  The  concept  of  universal 
public  education  goes  back  much  fvu-ther. 
to  an  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
commonly  known  as  "Ye  Olde  Deluder  Satan  ' 
law  of  1647.  The  Massachusetts  State  Con- 
stitution, adopted  In  1780  (the  oldest  still 
In  force) — 7  years  before  the  drafting  of  the 
United  States  Constitution — prescribed  that 
"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Legislatures  and 
Magistrates,  In  all  future  periods  of  this 
Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  Interests  of 
literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminars 
of  them,  especially  the  university  at  Cam- 
bridge, public  schools  and  granunar  schools 
In  the  towns.  •  •  •  "  •  The  other  49  State 
coikstltutlons  similarly  establish  State  re- 
sponsibility for  public  education. 

That  the  Founding  Fathers  believed  in  a 
ssrstem  of  public  education,  but  not  at  the 
Federal  level,  is  proven  by  the  admonition 
to  the  settlers  and  governments  of  the  new 
territories  and  States,  Incorporated  In  the 
Northwest  Ordinance:  "•  •  •  Art.  3d.  Re- 
ligion, morality,  and  knowledge,  being  nec- 
essary to  good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  edu- 
cation shall  forever  be  encouraged."  This 
was  adopted  by  Congress  on  July  13.  1787. 
while  the  Constitutional  Convention  was 
drafting  the  new  Constitution  which,  as  Is 
well  known,  does  not  refer  to  education  at 
all. 

The  report  contradicts  Itself  when  on  one 
hand  It  asserts  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
viewed  schools  only  as  an  activity  of 
churches  and  Individual  parents  (pp.  3-4) 
and  on  the  other  hand  claims  that  "from 
the  time  of  Its  inception  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  lands,  funds,  and 
other  resources  to  aid  the  States  and  terri- 
tories in  establishing,  conducting,  and 
financing  education"  (p.  13). 


'  Collier's  Encyclopedia  Reports  on  the 
White  House  Conference  Education,  1956. 
p.  239. 

*  Wlllard  Glvlns.  "Schools  for  Our  Times," 
Annual  Report  of  the  NEA.  1950-51.  p.  2. 

■>SauI  K.  Padover.  "The  Complete  Jeffer- 
son." Duell.  Sloan  &  Pearce,  Inc.,  New  Tork, 
1943,  p.  1048. 

*The  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  cb.  V.  sec.  11. 


An  Impartial  study  of  the  debates  and 
writings  preceding  and  during  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  and  of  the  dlsciisslons 
leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  demonstrate  beyond 
doubt  that  pubUc  education  was  intended 
to  be  left  with  the  States.  In  a  report  pre- 
pared under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission 
on  Financing  Higher  Education  it  was  stated 
correctly  that  "The  notion  that  education 
should  be  a  function  of  the  new  National 
Government  rather  than  the  SUtes  would 
have  been  received  with  alarm  In  1787." ' 

When  the  report  states  (p.  4)  that  "In  1806 
{Thomas  Jefferson]  proposed  use  of  the  tar- 
iff on  imports  for  public  improvement',  in- 
cluding the  support  of  education"  and  claims 
that  he  "made  statements  specifically  or  by 
Inference  supporting  the  view  that  the  gen- 
eral welfare  claiue  sanctioned  Federal  finan- 
cial promotion  of  education"  It  Is  grossly 
misleading.  The  fact  Is  that  Jefferson  In  his 
sixth  annual  message,  on  December  2,  1806. 
suggested  that  some  of  the  surplus  which  he 
expected  to  accumulate  In  the  Treasury 
might  be  applied  to  public  education  and 
public  improvements  and  added:  "I  suppose 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  con- 
sent of  the  States,  necessary,  because  the 
objects  now  recommended,  are  not  among 
those  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and 
to  which  It  permits  the  public  moneys  to 
be  applied."'  Could  there  be  a  clearer  proof 
that  Jefferson  believed  the  expendltiu-e  of 
Federal  funds  for  education  to  be  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution?  No  constitutional 
amendment  to  extend  Federal  powers  or  re- 
sponsibilities Into  education  has  ever  been 
considered.  If  proposed.  It  would  be  over- 
whelmingly rejected. 

COMMISSION  findings  misrephesented 

The  report  relates  correctly  (p.  35)  that 
President  Truman's  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  (1946-48)  proposed  Federal  aid 
but  though  it  elsewhere  (p.  15)  refers  to  the 
subsequent  Conunission  on  Financing  Higher 
Education,  it  forgets  to  mention  that  that 
Commission  strongly  recommended  against 
it. 

The  report  (pp.  36-37)  refers  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
(1953-55)  but  does  not  present  the  Com- 
mission's relevant  conclusion: 

"The  Commission  recommends  that  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  general  public 
education  continue  to  rest  squarely  upon  the 
SUtes  and  their  political  subdivisions  •  •  •. 
The  Commission  does  not  recommend  a  gen- 
eral program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  the  States,  believing  that  the  States  have 
the  capacity  to  meet  their  educational  re- 
quirements." » 

The  Commission  added  that  temporary 
financial  assistance  for  school  construction 
was  Justifiable  upon  a  clear  factual  finding 
"that  one  or  more  States  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient tax  resources  to  support  an  adequate 
school  system."  However,  neither  the  Com- 
mission nor  any  of  its  committees  made  such 
a  finding  that  would  have  Justified  even  a 
temporary  program  of  construction  aid  to 
onp  or  a  few  low-Income  States. 

It  Is  most  significant  that  the  report  omits 
any  reference  to  the  "Study  Committee  Re- 
port on  Federal  Responsibility  in  the  Field 
of  Education"  to  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  which  was  the  one 
official  study  directed  toward  the  specific 
problem  with  which  the  report  purports  to 
deal.  The  reason  Is  obvious:  the  Study  Com- 
mittee report,  a  thorough  and  painstaking 


■  Richard  G.  Axt.  "The  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Financing  Higher  Education." 
published  for  the  Commission  on  Financing 
Higher  Education  by  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press,  New  York,  1952.  p.  21. 

'Saul  K.  Padover,  op.  clt.,  pp.  435-426. 

•  The  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,    "A    Report    to    the    President," 
Washington,  1955.  p.  194. 
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eiplorauon  of  the  underlying  Issues  and  the  The  report  says  (p.  43) :  for  «K5ertalnlng  the  mode  of  dl«po|dng  oj 

^STlonal  and  fiscal  situation,  arrived  at  -If  a  broad  definition  Is  given  to  the  term  lands   In    the    Weston    territory        The   act 

the  conclusion  that  Federal  aid  to  educaUon  'educaUonal'  It  may  be  said  that  practically  provided  among  other   "f'^.f^^^y^^^jS^ 

is    unnecessary    and    undesirable.     It    said  aU    of    the    departments    and    Independent  be  reserved  the  lot  No^  16  of  every  township. 

7ppj°Sy^  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  are  car-  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools,  rlthln 

"Everv  American  child  has  the  rtght  to  an  rylng  out  an  extensive  educational  program."  the  same  township.' 

ad^a^eJ^cStTonalomJO^^  If  such  a  broad  deflnlUon  is  given  to  edu-  'Under    this    provision,    which    was    later 

^S^ytn^  prolMeSrry^l^i  comm^^^^  cation,  virtually  any  activity  may  be  called  expanded   77^  ^"^^'fl^^TubirJh^l  oui' 

tl^s  and  States  more  satisfactorily  and  equl-  educaUon.    It  Just  depends  on  how  one  un-  granted  to  the  SUtes  for  pub  Ic  school  pur- 

tably    than    by    the    Federal    Government,  derstands  that  term.    Many  Federal  agencies  poses.     Altogether,  under  varlou.  laws,   the 

School    boards.    In    cooperation    with    State  are  engaged  In  what  is  officially  labeled   'pub-  Federal  Government  granted  more  than  a  bU- 

legislatures,  are  In  a  better  position  to  de-  Uc  InformaUon  activities"  which  Is.  In  fact.  Hon  acres  for  educational,  homestead.  raU- 

termine  the  adequacy  of  their  schools  than  propaganda  to  sell  a  vast  expansion  of  their  road,  and  other  purposes. 

Congress  or  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  programs  to  Ckjngress.    The  public  Is  paying  "Disposal   of  Federal  lands 

Government.       The     Federal     Government  for   being  brainwashed   by   programs  which  Million 

could  not  achieve  universal  educational  op-  are  classified  as  public  education.  oeret 

portunlty  by   appropriating   money    to  the  The  repxjrt  uses  the  word  "education"  so     Homesteads                              - 286 

States  to  be  distributed  at  their  discretion,  loosely    as    to    Include    dozens    of   activities  stotes  for  schTOf  and  other  purpoiei           186 

Federal  action  could  bring  about  universal  totaling  several  billions  of  dollars  annually  RaHroad    construction                                     131 

educational  opportunity  only   If  grants-ln-  under    Federal     educational     programs.       I  Mmtarv  bounUes  and  prlVati'cUlinal           95 

aid  were  conditioned  upon  control  of  dlstri-  would  Uke  to  review  Just  a  few  of  them.           Timber  and  stone  grants           85 

butlon    of    both    State    and    Federal    funds.  The    armed    services    and    many    civilian  ^^^^j^  ^^^^  mi8cellaneous"I"ri„"I         300 

Such  control  Is  contrary  to  the  established  agencies  operate  training  programs  for  those                                                                           

principle  of  State  and  local  school  control  ^^q  are  preparing  for  or  engaged  in  their                  Total                                       '1.031 

and    probably    unacceptable    to    the    States,  service.     So.  Incidentally,  are  many  private 

•   •    •  Research   does   not  sustain  the  con-  businesses.     This  may  or  may  not  be  called  '"  Ihld..  p.  83. 

tentlon  that  Federal  funds  are  essential  to  ediicatlon.  But  It  Is  preposterous  to  list  "Neither  railroads  nnr  homesteaders  nor 
support  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  these  services  as  proof  for  the  extenslveness  other  beneficiaries  who  In  the  aggregate  re- 
lystem.  All  economic  resources  In  the  of  Federal  educational  activities  and  to  label  celved  92  jaercent  of  all  Federal  land  grant.8 
United  States,  all  wealth  and  Income,  are  their  cost  "Federal  support  of  education."  ever  claimed  that  the  grants  established  a 
within  the  borders  of  the  48  States  and  sub-  -^^^  report  so  labels  even  the  appropriation  precedent  for  continued  support  from  the 
ject  to  their  taxing  powers.  There  la  no  for  books  In  the  Ubrary  of  Congress.  Federal  Government.  Some  authors,  how- 
magic  in  the  VS.  Tr*»«^y;,^',^"?i"MP:  THE  EAELT  LAND  GRANTS  WE«E  NOT  AID  TO  '^er.  have  asserted  that  such  precedent  was 
port  for  education  can  come,  in  tne  last  mucAnoif  established  In  the  case  of  the  schooU. 
analysis,  only  from  the  same  basic  resources  ,„  ,^.  .^  ,  "The  areas  In  which  school  Und  granU 
which  are  available  to  States  and  local  gov-  The  report  revives  (pp.  13-14)  the  long-  ^^^^  ^^^^  available  contained  barely  1.6 
ernments.  •  •  •  Schools  have  been  a  SUte  refuted  myth  that  the  early  land  grants  ^^^^^^  q,  ^^^  American  people  In  1800.  All 
and  local  responsibility  by  longstanding  and  established  a  precedent  for  Federal  support  ^^  ^  fraction  of  the  more  than  a  mUllon 
firmly  embedded  uadltlon.  They  should  so  of  education.  The  fact  Is  that  the  grants  ^^„lcan  chUdren  lived  In  the  Original 
remain.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  of  lands  for  school  purposes  Evolved  only  ^j^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^a.  five  others  (Kentucky. 
SUte  which  cannot  aflorC.  to  make  more  a  small  part— about  8  percent— of  the  vast  ^enneasee  Maine  Texas,  and  Vermont) 
money  available  to  Its  schools  or  which  is  acreage  which  the  federal  Government  ^^,^  received  no  school  lands.  Educational 
economically  unable  to  support  an  adequate  granted  to  various  beneficiaries  for  the  pur-  jj^tn^Uons  In  those  18  States  were  few  and 
school  system."  Poee  of   Promoting  the  settlement  and  de-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^               ^^  ^^.  chUdren 

The  report  (pp.  37-38)  refers  to  the  recom-  velopment  of  the  lands  west  of  the  Appala-  ^^^^  attending  school  regularly  for  an  ex- 

mendatlon  of  the  participants  In  the  White  chlan  Mountains.  tended  time 

House  Conference  on  Education  (1956-57)  Since  there  has  been  much  deliberately  ..^^  ^^.  „  promotion  or  support 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  increase  created  mlsundersUndlng  of  the  purpose  of  ^^  education  was  the  Impelling  motive  for 
Its  financial  participation  In  public  educa-  the  land  grants  I  feel  It  l^st  to  cite  their  ^^^  ^j^^,  ,,^^  ^^^  ^^  ^„  ^^  ^^^ 
tlon  and  that  an  "overwhelming  majority  hlftory,  from  Roger  A.  Fteeman  s  book,  o^i^jon  made  for  the  areas  where  vlrtuaUy 
approved  Federal  funds  for  school  construe-  Taxes  for  theSchools  (Wwhlngton,  TTie  ^  American  children  lived  and  needed  an 
Uon.  By  a  process  of  selective  vision  It  Institute  for  Social  Science  Research,  1960,  education?  Is  It  possible  that  Congress 
manages  to  overlook  the  Conference  finding  "^.i?"^^^  ,.^  <,.  .  ^  ,  .  ,.  deem^  worthy  of  consideration  only  the 
"No  State  represented  has  a  demonstrated  T^e  United  SUtes  owned  no  land  after  educational  needs  of  the  chUdren  whoM  psir- 
financial  Incapacity  to  build  the  schools  It  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  13  States  held  ^^^^  ,j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  „^j^g  ^  ^^^  ^,. 
will  need  during  the  next  5  years,"  and  the  all  nonappropriated  lands.  Including  claims  ^j^^ness  areas  and  form  towns  and  villages? 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  for  the  to  mostly  unsettled  areas  west  of  the  Ap-  .. jj  q  Taylor  remarked  correctly  • 
White  House  Conference  on  Education  In  Its  palachlan  Mountains.  Jefferson  and  others  ..  .^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^ee^  no  clear  con- 
final  report  to  the  President  (P  59)  that  were  trylrg  to  devise  means  of  attracting  ^^lousness  on  the  part  of  the  committee  or  of 
the  Federal  Government  provide  school  pioneers  to  move  west  and  settle  the  virgin  congre«i  of  the  full  significance  of  thU  edu- 
buUdlng  aid  to  the  SUtes  and  territories  on  lands.*"  The  Continental  Congress  on  Octo-  catlonal  provision  Apparently,  It  waa 
a  short-time  emergency  basis.'  her  10,  1780.  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  ,j^^^  „„,    ^  ^  ^^^         ,„^  ^^r  the  dUpowil 

The    restriction   to    a    "short-time    emer-  the  States  to  donate  their  western  lands  to  ^f  the  western  lands  In  compact  settlemenU. 

gency"    basis   clearly    Indicates    the   conclu-  the  Confederation."    Seven   of   the  original  ^he  thought  of  laying  a  permanent  founda- 

slon   that  public  educaUon   Is  a  SUte   and  13  SUtes  which  owned  western  lands  (New  ^^^^  ,„^  a  public  scbdol  system  seems  not  to 

local   responsibility    In    which    the    Federal  York.  VlrglnU.  North  Carolina,  South  Caro-  ^^^^    entered    Into    the    dlscusalon    of    the 

Government    should    Intervene    only    If    an  Una,  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  and  Connectl-  matter '  '• 

emergency    arises,   and    for   a    Umlted    time  cut)  ceded  between  1781  and  1802  about  268  ..^hg  ^lore  closely  we  study  the  hUtory  of 

and  not  on  a  permanent  or  general  basis.  million  acres.'*   Congress  considered  numer-  ^j^^  ^^j     j^^,  _anU  the  more  obvious   It 

mrwErriNo  ambucan  HiirroET  ?"*  P*'^,  °J  Inducing  families  to  migrate  to  becomes  that  they  were  Intended  to  Induce 

T  n«,,»H  »o  on  «nrt  demonstrate  how  the  re-  "^          i^  Ttf*  l^f",       f     of  access,  dan-  migration  to.  occupation  and  culUvatlon  of 

nnrt     na J    bv    Da«   Ts    Uvml    to    JewrUe  f"°"f •  %°'*  °',f T*' H^K^""^"!*  Repeated  at-  the  Indian  lands  rather  than  to  support  edu- 

KVi^n   hi»Lr^Tnd   atumnu   t^   mature  '^"^  ,^°  ,"*"    '*"'*    *";°"^*'v  !%"   ^^"',  nation.     The   Study   Committee  on    Federal 

jstraid^rsu^ion^rsf  «uSS  srs^rtffi;e"l^°.'""crg*^r:^/°^rLrlr  s:^?'^<i:;iL!Li?n  orfn^rre^^ent^; 

fact  rather  than  a  hoped  ^-^-^^    But  this  ^         e,  a  lesso'^  It  has  applild  m/ny  tixnel  STlaSo^^rd'^'^Se  ma  rp^r^T^ort? 

would  largely  repeat  the  conclusions  which  since:   The  sure  way  to  find  a  taker  where  ^^  ^„  ^^  promote  the  «.t«eiWt  of  Uie 

can  be  reached  from  the  examples  I  have  al-  there  Is  no  buyer  Is  the  grant  or  giveaway,  newly  opened   lands  in   the   West''*    ThU 

ready  cited.    Some  of  us  feel— and  I  cerUlnly  On  May  20.  1785.  It  adopted    An  ordinance  ^^^^^^^  ^^y^    ^^^  ^^^  j^^  ,i,    ^^^  ^p^^ 

do^that  the  Federal  Goveriunent  has  gone     of  the  dispute  over  Federal  activity  and  re- 

too  far  in  extending  lU  activities  and  others  «'  Benjamin  Horace  Hlbbard.  "A  History  of  sponslblllty   In  education :    They   do  not  go 

may  feel  that  It  has  not  gone  far  enough.  Public  Land  Policies."  MacmlUan.  New  York,  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Constitution." 

But  regardless  of  what  we  believe  ought  to  1924,  pp.  2-5.                                                                

be  done  or  has  been  done.   It  Is  wrong  to  "Journal  of  Congress,  VI,  pp.  146-147.  „  jj    q    Taylor,  "The  Educational   Slgnlfi- 

present  numerous  activities  of   the   Federal  "  They  comprise  largely  the  present  States  cance  of  the  Early  Federal  Land  Ordinances," 

Government  as  having  been  established  for  of  Ohio,   Michigan.  Indiana,   Wisconsin,   II-  ^e^  York,  1922.  p.  13. 

the  purpose  of  aiding  education,  as  the  re-  llnols,  and  parts  of  Minnesota,  Alabama,  Mis-  u  Commission  on  IntergovernmenUl  Rela- 

port  does,  when  in  fact  they  were  enacted  slsslppl,  and  Tennessee.  tlons.  "A  Study  Committee  Report  on  Federal 

In  order  to   advance  other  purposes  or  ac-  "  Marion    Clawson,    "Uncle    Sam's    Acres."  Responsibility   In   the   Field   of  Education,** 

tlvlUee.  Dodd.  Meade,  ft  Co..  New  York.  1951.  p.  46.  1955.  p.  43. 
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OTHZX    CTIAKT8    DO    JfOT    SrT    A    F«ECEDENT    rOt 
TEDKEAL    Am    TO    EDUCATION 

It  would  require  too  much  time  and  space 
for  me  to  rebut  In  detail  each  assertion  In 
the  report  that  a  Federal  activity  which  Is 
In  some  manner  related  to  or  affecU  educa- 
tion was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting education  and  set  a  precedent  for 
further  expansion  In  that  direction.  The 
various  programs  and  their  origin  are  dis- 
cussed In  the  earlier  cited  book  by  Roger  A. 
Freeman.  "Taxes  for  the  Schools"  (pp.  45- 
52).  and  may  be  reviewed  there. 

To  cite  Just  a  few  examples:  The  veteraru' 
program  was  enacted  not  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  education  but  as  a  bonus-ln-klnd 
In  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
men  and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces;  the 
school  lunch  program  was  started  during  the 
depression  days  to  dispose  of  agricultural 
surpluses  and  to  feed  hungry  children;  the 
Impacted  areas  program  Intends  to  reimburse 
communities  for  the  tax  loss  Incurred  by  the 
exemption  of  property  that  would  be  Uxa- 
ble  If  It  had  not  been  taken  off  the  rolls  by 
the  Federal  Government;  etc. 

The  Morrill  Act  on  land-grant  colleges  was 
vetoed  by  President  James  Buchanan  on 
February  24.  1869.  In  a  message  which  de- 
clared that  "Congress  does  not  possess  the 
power  to  appropriate  money  In  the  Treasury 
raised  by  taxes  on  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes.  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  peo- 
ple of  the  respective  SUtes."  '* 

The  bill  was  resubmitted  and  passed  dvu- 
Ing  the  Civil  War.     One  hlstorUn  reported: 

"The  congressional  debate  •  •  •  made  little 
mention  of  the  educational  provisions  of  the 
bill,  except  to  declare  education  ouUide  the 
Federal  purview."  " 

In  summary  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
report,  Instead  of  giving  a  factual  and  Im- 
parUal  description  of  "The  Historic  and  Cvir- 
rent  Federal  Role  In  Education."  slanU  his- 
tory and  attempts  to  give  the  reader  the  pic- 
ture of  a  Federal  Government  which  bears  a 
constitutional  and  traditional  resp>onsibllity 
for  the  support  of  education,  which  has  been 
engaged  In  providing  such  support  from  Its 
Inception,  and  which  now  supplies  a  ma- 
terial share  of  the  educational  funds.  The 
truth  \b  that  public  educaUon  Is  a  respon- 
slbUlty  of  the  SUtes.  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  entered  cerUln  peripheral  areas, 
and  InlUated  such  action  usually  during  a 
war  emergency  and  for  defense  purposes  and 
with  the  Intent  that  this  be  a  temporary  ex- 
pediency. Some  of  these  activities  were  con- 
Unued  beyond  the  time  when  they  could  be 
Jxistlfied.  But  it  should  be  stated  luiequivo- 
cally — as  the  report  does  not — that  up  to  this 
time  public  educaUon  In  the  United  SUtes 
has  been  regarded  a  responsibility  of  the 
SUtes  and  their  political  subdivisions  and 
outelde  the  Federal  realm.  I.  for  one,  hope 
that  this  will  so  remain. 


PUBLIC   WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  9076)  making  ap- 
propriations for  civil  functions  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 


>■  James  D.  Richardson,  "A  CompUaUon  of 
the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  PresldenU." 
Bureau  of  National  Literature,  New  York, 
1897,  vol.  vn,  p.  S078.  This  veto  message  of 
President  Buchanan  contains  many  state- 
mento  which  apply  with  equal  force  today 
and  should  be  carefully  studied.  It  was  re- 
printed in  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  U.8.  Senate,  Public  School  As- 
sistance Act  of  IfCl,  pp.  631-636. 

"  Gordon  C.  Lee,  "The  Struggle  for  Federal 
Aid,"  Bureau  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  1949.  p.  16. 


certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  now  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  an  interrogation  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  made 
certain  recommendations  concerning 
several  items.  I  should  like  to  ques- 
tion the  Senator  from  Louisiana  con- 
cerning the  status  of  those  items  in  the 
appropriation  bill. 

I  suggested  that  a  study  should  be 
made  of  sedimentation  and  floods  in  the 
Cuyahoga  River  Valley.  Is  that  item 
included  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  included  in 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  the  item  has 
not  been  disturbed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Second.  I  ask  the 
Senator  with  respect  to  the  East  Fork 
project,  on  the  Little  Miami  River. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  item  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  planning. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     For  planning? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Finally.  I  ask  the 
Senator  about  the  item  with  respect  to 
Caesar  Creek  in  Warren  County. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  subcommit- 
tee found  that  the  House  had  placed 
that  item  in  for  a  survey,  when,  in  fact, 
it  should  have  been  put  in  for  planning. 
What  the  committee  did  was  to  trans- 
fer it  from  a  survey  to  planning. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Finally,  I  refer  to  the 
Toledo  Harbor  project.  Has  that  proj- 
ect been  covered  substantially  as  sug- 
gested in  my  letter? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  that  was  an 
amount  also  allowed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  paragraph  2  of  rule  XVI  of 
the  Senate  rules  reads  es  follows: 

The  Committee  on  ApproprlaUons  shall 
not  report  an  appropriation  bill  containing 
amendmenU  proposing  new  or  general  legis- 
lation or  any  restriction  on  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  appropriated  which  proposes  a 
limitation  not  authorized  by  law  If  such 
restrlcUon  Is  to  take  effect  or  cease  to  be 
effective  upon  the  happening  of  a  contin- 
gency, and  If  an  appropriation  bill  Is  reported 
to  the  Senate  conUlnlng  amendmenU  pro- 
posing new  or  general  legislation  or  any 
such  restriction,  a  point  of  order  may  be 
made  against  the  bill,  and  if  the  point  is 
susUlned.  the  bill  shall  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  direct  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  when 
proposed  legislation  is  included  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill  a  point  of  order  may  be 
made,  if  the  Senator  so  determines, 
against  only  the  section  Itself,  thereby 
not  having  any  effect  on  the  general  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Am  I 
not  also  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  a  point  of  order  may  be  made  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Senator  making  such  a 
point  of  order  against  the  entire  bill, 
thereby  sending  the  bill  back  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair,  after 
consultation  with  the  Parliamentarian, 
that  a  point  of  order  may  be  made 
against  the  bill.  If  the  point  of  order 
is  sustained,  the  bill  will  be  recommitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  page  18  of  the  bill,  begin- 
ning at  line  4  and  extending  through 
line  8,  there  appears  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

After  October  1,  1961,  the  position  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration shall  have  the  same  annual  rate 
of  compensation  as  that  provided  for  posi- 
tions listed  In  section  2205(b)  of  tlUe  V. 
United  SUtes  Code,  so  long  as  held  by  the 
present  lncumt>ent. 

The  provision  I  have  read  has  every 
appearance  of  being  proposed  legislation. 
Without  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  pro- 
posal, I  do  not  think  that  is  a  proper 
way  to  legislate  and  to  raise  the  salary 
of  any  individual.  I  think  the  subject 
should  be  dealt  with  more  directly  by  a 
vote  of  the  Senate.  Therefore  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  that  section  only. 
May  I  have  a  ruling  on  the  point  of  or- 
der? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Washington  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  p>oint  of  order? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order.  I  suggest,  however,  that  obvious- 
ly a  point  of  order  lies  against  the 
amendment.  I  have  at  the  desk  a  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules,  which  I  expect 
to  call  up. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate that,  Mr.  President.  However,  I 
felt  it  would  be  more  proper  to  have  the 
subject  considered  by  an  aflQrmative  vote 
of  the  Senate.  Therefore  I  insist  on  my 
point  of  order.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  point  of 
order  is  well  taken,  and  it  is  sustained. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Chair  having 
sustained  the  point  of  order,  is  a  moticm 
now  in  order  for  me  to  call  up  my  mo- 
Uon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
the  Senator  from  Washington  can  obtain 
recognition,  he  may  call  up  his  notice 
of  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rule. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    At  any  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  any 
time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
9-20-61. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4,  line  22, 
after  the  word  "work",  insert  the  follow- 
ing: ":  Provided  further.  That  funds 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure,  in  addition  to  funds 
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^        .   ,                J            -1   VI     »««  ♦>,»  no,-  S«nator  Young    Considerable  Interest  has     means  oT  restoring  and  malnUlnlng  the  lake, 

heretofore  made  available  for  the  Oar-  ^^^Jj^^^'J,  me  in  tie  restoration  of     This  can  be  accomplUhed  by  dlverUng  water 

rison  Dam  project  on  the  Missouri  River.  ^^^    wildwaod    a   small    body   of    water    9     from  Painted  Woods  Lake,  a  shallow  mud- 

for  cooperation  with  the  North  Dakota  ^^^^  ^^^j^  ^j  Washburn,  N.  Dak.,  and  near     bottom  lake,  which  receives  lU  water  supply 

State   Conservation  Commission  to  the  the  Missouri  River.    This  lake  was  originally     from  Painted  Woods  Creek, 

extent  of   one-half   the   cost  of  the   re-  flushed   and   replenished   by  overflows   from     --Qost  estimate  for  the  restoration  proposal 

plenishing    and   freshening   Lake   Wild-     the  Missouri  River.    During  this  period,  this     j^qIjiuj^^ioh  $1,000 

wood.  North  Dakota,  which  has  been  in-  became  a  very  popular  recreation  area.     In     g m^^^      consVruct'lon'  ot    outlet   ol 

terfered  with  by  the  construcUon  of  the  fact,  the  Boy  scouts  malnumed  a  very  nice       ^p^ijjj^  ^oodg  Lake  (lump  sum) ..  32.  500 

Garrison   Dam   and   Reservoir  on    the  ""wuh""  t'^hf  ^riv^nr  of  oarrison  Dam  and     sp"i^«»y  construction   at   ouUet   of 

Missouri  River"  .^.^''*'    w.  »     ,      ?Vu      L^^f   th,         Wlldwood  Lake  (lump  sum) 13.000 

ivaissoun  rtivei    .                 .     „   ,    ..         ,,  the    resulting   control    of   the    flows   of    the     „„.    .^    wr-^.    Tj»k»    tn    wtidwond 

Mr.   YOUNG   of   North    Dakota.      Mr.  Missouri    River.   It   has    been    Impossible    to     ^TJ^nZ^n  ^^^ctu^e  ^"'*'~^     5  qoC 

President,  as  stated  in  the  amendment,  keep  the  water  in  thU  lake  clean  and  fresh.     ^}:l„,Jt:I^}^^   excavation    V1V606 

Wildwood  Lake  is  near  to  the  Garrison  it  no  longer  has  any  use  as  a  recreation  area     "  ^^^^^     ^^^  ^^  ^8  cents  per  cubic 

Dam  and  Reservoir.    It  used  to  receive  its     and    the   Boy   Scout   camp   has   had   to   be         yard).. *.  000 

water  from  the  floodwaters  of  the  Mis-  ^^'f^'^^S***-^  ^^  ,     o.  .    ™,  .      /-           -       Drop  structure  into' Wild  wood  Lake.  -    2.400 

souri  River.     Since  the  construction  of     ,,^* ''^IH' f^J""**  ^i.tn,'^*'"  section  line  crowing 2.100 

TT      .          i,_     ^      J       t        1 v^^,,  «^„  tlon  Commission  has  made  some  rather  de-      _     ,„__..,„„                                                    r  mwi 

the  dam.  the  floodwaters  have  been  con-     ^^^^^  ^^  ^,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^„  ^^^^^     Engineering    - 6.000 

troUed.      The  lake    no    longer    receives      «  plan  of  replenishing  and  freshening  up  this      Contingencies a.  OOP 

floodwaters  and  is  drying  up.     It  was  a  la^e.     They  estimate  that  this  would  cost                                                                         ^q  O^jq 

lake  used  by  a  great  many  people,  in-     approximately  *70,000  and  their  proposal  is  xoiai 

eluding  the  Boy  Scouts.    We  believe  there  that  so  percent,  or  not  to  exceed  $35,000  of         "The  elimination  of  Wildwood  Lake  as  a 

is     some    responsibility     in    the   Federal  this    cost    be    borne    by    the    Federal    Gov-     resort  area  with  Its  subsequent  depreciation 

Government  for  replenishing  and  fresh-  ernment  and  the  balance  by  local  and  Stote     of  property,  both  public  and  private,  is  an 

Anina    »Ho    loJro     TTiA    <?tat.p    of    North  agencies,  with  the  construction  to  be  done      unpredlcted  negation  resulting  from  Oarrl- 

ening    tne    mKe.     ^^^J^^V^  /"^^^^-^l.  by  the  State  water  conservation  commission,     son  Dam.    CerUlnly  with  lU  evident  decline 

Dakota  is  wUling  to  pay   half  the  cost.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^j,^   ^   ^^  p^^j^^  ^^p.      ^^^  traceable  to  the  Missouri  River  Basin 

The   total   cost  would   be   J70.000.       ine  proved  in  196«  in  South  DakoU.    The  proj-      project  Its  restoration  should  be  achieved  as 

total  obligation  of  the  Federal  Govern-  ect  to  which   I  refer  was  McCook  Lake  m      a  cooperative  venture  between  the  local  and 

ment  would  be  only  $35,000.    I  have  dis-  union   County.  S.  Dak.     The  situation  was     Federal  governments  on  a  50-50  basis." 

cussed  the  amendment  in  committee.     I  almost  identical  there  with  the  situation  at                     »,^T»oi?      i«        D-     i^onf      ««#.« 

ask  the  chairman  if  he  is  willing  to  ac-  Lake  wildwood.                                                     Mr.     MORSE.     Mr    ^^'^^^^^^fj^'^^ 

^  l|.  Now.  my  concern  Is,  Has  the  Corps  of  En-      again  I  wish  tO  thank  the  Chairman  OI 

Mr    ELLENDER      This   matter   was  g'neers  looked  Into  this  problem  at  all?          the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 

rfj«M,««i^ii;^  rnmmittj^p   and  T  sueeested  General  SHxrua.  I  am  Informed,  sir.  that     chairman  of   the  Public   Works  Appro- 

dlscuss^  m  conmuttee  "^^  \s^|^^\^  we  probably  have  not.    I  win  certainly  sup-     priations  Subcommittee,   for  their  fine 

to  the  Senator  that  he  mignt  oner  me  ,    ^    correct  answer  to  that  for  the  record.     ™nanitinn  nf  thp  hmhIs  of  the  State  of 

amendment  to  the  Senate.    I  can  see  no  'senator  Young.  Would  you?                            o,  °  ,!!,    n  thi  flliH  Tnnhiir  Lrks  Rn 

objection  to  it.  General  snxn^.  All  ri^t.  sir.                       Oregon   n  the  field  of  public  works  ap- 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The  (The  information  requested  follows:)              proprlatlons. 

Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend-  -The  corps  has  not  made  an  investigation        I  commend  them  both  for  approving 

ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  North  of  possible  improvement  at  wildwood  Lake     the  budget  requests  on  highly  important 

Dakota  ®'"*^*  ''  ^^'  neither  the  authority  nor  funds     flood  control  and  multipurpose  projects, 

ThP  ftmpnHmpnt  was  aereed  to  to  do  so.     Apparently  the  problem  which    such  as  John  Day.  Cougar,  Green  Peter. 

iri    ?S^^?<ff  K^th  iSota      Task  exists  at  Wildwood  Lake  Is  somewhat  similar      and  Pall  Creek  Dams. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     1  asK  ^^  j^g   problem   which   existed   at   McCook         «,_  ._-  -.-.j  oratpf ul  for  their  suDDOrt 

unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  m  Lake  in  the  mid-l950-8.    However,  the  Mc-     «,  ,^1  hnH^^  rJ^f.S^  nn  iPtTv  r^ha^^^ 

the  RECORD,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  cook  Lake  rehabilitation  involved  dredging     0' t*^e  budget  request*  on  jetty  rehabUi 

the   testimony    of    General    Cassidy    of  rather  than  replenishing  and  freshening  a^     tation  work  at  Coos  Bay.  Su  slaw  Harbor 

the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and  the  suggested  for  wildwood  Lake  by  the  North     Umpqua  River,  and  the  Columbia  River 

wimnnv  nf  Mr  Milo  W  Hoisveen  State  Dakota  sute  Water  Conservation  Commis-     mouth.    These  funds  are  essential  to  the 

lesumony  "^J^J^J'     ■  sion.    Authority  for  the  corps  participation     economic  development  of  those  harbor 

engineer  of  North  Dakota  m  the  McCook  Lake  rehabiiiVatron  wa^  con-     areas 

There  being  no  f^J^f^l?"- ,"1®^^^":  tained  m  the  1956  Public  Works  Appropria-        They  have  done  a  great  service  for  the 

mony  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  tion   Act   which   also   provided    the   funds     Tillamook  Bay  area,  and  for  the  entire 

RECORD,  as  follows:  therefor^    There  was  no  Investigation  and  no            ^      j  Oregon,   in   initiating  an  item 

Senator    Ellinder.  There    U    nothing    in  report  by   the   corps   on   the  McCook   Lake     ^                        » nreconstruction  Dlanning 

th-    vniX^t     and    local    Interests    have    re-  problem.    The  act  directed  that  the  work  be     0»   $40 .uoo  lorpreconsirucuon  planning 

quests  WSoSofoJcoUSon.     What  U  done  In  cooperation  with  the  State  of  South     on       the      Tillamook-Garibaldl-north 

your  capability  on  this  project?  Dakota  with  the  proviso  that  the  State  bear     jetty                           .     .        ,             ^    .      ... 

General  Casstot.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Corps  one-half  the  cost.                                                             This   is   a   great   step   forward   in   the 

of  Engineers  has  neither  the  authority  nor  ^Uo  W  HoUveen                                 page  2537     Improvement     program     for     Tillamook 

the  funds  to  participate  In  this  proposal.  Bay.    The  repair  of  the  Garibaldi  jetty. 

The  North  Dakota  State  Conservation  Com-  "In    1954   a   most   eventful    occasion    took     and  the  further  work  on  the  bay,  as  en- 

mlsslon  desires  that  we   participate   up  to  place.     The  closure  was  made  on  Garrison     ^^5^5^  in  the  current  survey  Of  the  bay. 

one-half   of   the   cost   of   replenishing    and  Dam.  one  of  the  largest  dams  and  reservoirs     ^J.^rT   "  ^  be  of  enormous  benefit  to 

freshening   Lake   Wildwood.     That   commis-  on  the  main  stream  of  the  Missouri.     Flood      *'"  P^^ve  «>  be  01  enormous  DCnem  10 

slon  would  like  the  corps  to  participate  the  control   was  one  of   the  many  benefits  af-     the  economy  of  the  area,  to  the  State 

same   as  we  did   In   the  McCook   Lake   re-  forded  the  downstream  residents.    However.     Of  Oregon,  and  the  Nation.     I  hope  that 

hablUtatlon    project.     As    you    may    recall,  flood  control  meant  that  the  Missouri  was     they  will  stand  firm  in  supporting  this 

authority  for  the  corps  participation  In  the  tamed    and    would    no    longer    overflow    Its     item  in  conference. 

McCook  Lake  rehabilitation  was  contained  banks.      With    flood    control    accomplished.         Two  Oregon  flood  control  surveys  are 

In  the  1956  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act.  Wildwood  Lake  U  denied  Its  only  source  of     qJ    primary    importance    to    the    Willa- 

whlch    also    provided    the    necessary   funds,  replenishment.     The  lake  level  since  Garrl-      _..*-  Vallpv  arpa  anri  It  i.:  mv  hnnp  that 

The  act  directed  that  the  work  be  done  In  son  Dam  closure  has  rapidly  dropped  and  Its     J?^"«     u^    [                  •    1           ^       ♦    ^^ 

cooperation  with  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  value  as  a  resort  has  also  depreciated.     The     pney  will  DC  given  special  consiaerauon 

with   the  proviso  that  the  State  bear  one-  Boy  Scout  camp  has  been  abandoned  and  the      by  our  Senate  conferees  when  H.R.  9076 

half  the  cost.     If  the  Congress  were  to  dl-  cottages  are  In  a  state  of  disrepair.     Some      is  considered  in  conference.      I  have  ref- 

rect    us   to   participate    In    this   project,   of  loyal  proponents  continue  to  attempt  to  re-     erence    to    the    Thomas    Creek.    Oregon 

course  we  would.  store  Its  level  through  pumping  water  from     survey     for    which     the    Corps   of    En- 

Coros   of    Engineers                              page  968  **""  *f!f°"''L  ."^^  ^w*^  expensive  endeavor     gineers    have    advised    they    COUld    Use 

corps   or    tngineers page  »«»«  and  although  this  work  has  been  cooperative-     jiq  OOO   in  fiscal    1962       Also    the   corns 

Senator    Young.  I    have    a    statement    I  ly  undertaken  with  the  North  Dakota  State     !i„;    "  J  .h^!/  o«,,ih    ,,c/lr^'  oHHiH^»oi 

would  like  to  make  with  respect  to  the  Lake  Water  Conservation  Commission  at  a  cost  of     ^f  "^   ™%  ^"f^   X^"'"   "^   *"   aaoiuonai 

Wlldwood    project,    and    after    I   read    it.    I  approximately   $2,500    annually,   indications     ♦lO.OW  lor  the  Calapooya  River  survey, 

would   like    you    to   supply   the   appropriate  are  that  this  effort  will  soon  be  discontinued,      making  the  total  for  fiscal  1962,  $30,000. 

Information  for  the  record.  "The  North  Dakota  State  Water  Conserva-     I  hope  the  conferees  will  approve  these 

General  Shulek.  All  right,  sir.  tlon  Commission  has  studied  a  more  practical      surveys,  because  the  flood  damage  in  the 
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area,  which  I  have  personally  observed, 
has  been  enormous  in  recent  months. 

Mr.  President,  in  fact,  recently  I  went 
out  to  Oregon,  accompanied  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers, and  local  groups  who  were  very 
much  concerned  about  the  flood  damage. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the 
money  we  are  requesting  is  sorely  needed 
in  order  to  stop — not  only  rehabilitate, 
but  stop — future  flood  losses. 

Again  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  support  that  has  been  given  to  Ore- 
gon public  works  in  connection  with 
the  report  the  Senator  Is  now  making 
to  the  Senate. 

I  have  one  question  I  would  like  to 
address  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

On  page  3  of  the  report,  under  the 
heading  "Rivers  and  harbors  and  flood 
control."  there  appears  the  subhead 
"General  investigation."  and  under 
that  there  are  listed  appropriations, 
1961.  $12,023,000:  budget  estimate,  1962, 
$13,400,000:  House  allowance,  $14,356,- 
000:  committee  recommendation,  $16,- 
479.000. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  I  am  correct  that  under  the 
heading  of  "General  investigations." 
such  small  surveys  as  the  Thomas  Creek 
survey  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  which 
there  is  a  need  for  an  additional  $10,000. 
and  the  Calapooya  River  survey,  for 
which  there  is  also  a  need  for  additional 
money  could  be  allocated  out  of  this 
amount  of  money  that  is  carried  under 
the  heading  "General  Investigations"  If 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  in  evaluat- 
ing all  the  other  needs  and  all  the  other 
requests,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  survey  mcmey  could  be  best  spent, 
for  example,  on  Thomas  Creek. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  We  followed  the  usual  proce- 
dure of  providing  a  lump  sum.  It  will 
be  up  to  the  Engineers  to  apportion 
that  money.  I  believe  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  money  to  take  care  of  the  proj- 
ects to  which  the  Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  interested  constituents  get  in 
touch  with  their  Senators  and  express 
concern  because  some  particular  survey 
is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  connection 
with  the  committee's  report.  I  wished 
the  record  to  show  whether  1  will  be 
correct  when  I  say  to  my  constituents 
that  I  made  my  appeal  for  the  money 
needed  for  Calapooya  and  Thomas 
Creek,  but  that  if  it  happens  that  a  par- 
ticular survey  of  this  small  amount  is 
not  specifically  mentioned,  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  chance  of  getting  the 
money  for  it  is  lost  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
pointed  out.  after  this  fund  for  general 
investigations  Is  agreed  upon,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  intends  to  make 
suggestions  to  the  Army  Engineers,  and 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  in  its  dis- 
cretion decides  how  the  money  Is  going 
to  be  distributed  among  the  so-called 
smaller  survey  projects. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  In  order  to  fortify 
that  statement  I  would  refer  the  Senator 
and  his  constituents  to  look  at  the  side- 


slips which  the  committee  used  in  mark- 
ing up  the  bill.  They  will  note  that  all 
the  surveys  to  which  he  referred  are 
named  in  those  sideslips  and  are  eligi- 
ble for  selection  from  the  $16,479,000 
provided  for  general  investigations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  want  him  to  know 
that  I  have  said  in  all  parts  of  Oregon 
that  two  of  our  most  understanding  but 
impartial  friends  in  the  Senate  are  the 
chEiirman  of  the  full  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
HaydenI  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EIllender]. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  10,  line 
15,  after  the  word  "nonreimbursable." 
it   is   proposed   to   add    the    following: 

Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $435.- 

000  shall  be  available  toward  Investigation 
and  the  emergency  rehabilitation  of  the 
Dal  ton  Gardens,  Avondale.  and  Hayden  Lake 
unit,  Rathdrum  Prairie  Irrigation  projects, 
Idaho,  to  be  effective  only  upon  approval  by 
the   President  of  H.R.  4458.  87th   Congress. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
H.R.  4458,  a  bill  to  authorize  rehabilita- 
tion and  replacement  of  facilities  for  the 
Avondale,  Dalton  Gardens,  and  Hayden 
Lake  Irrigation  Districts,  was  passed  by 
the  Hou.se  on  August  7  and  by  the  Senate 
on  Septemt>er  11.  The  bill  is  now  before 
the  President  for  approval.  Since  the 
proposed  legislation  was  favorably  re- 
ported on  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior on  June  6.  1961,  and  the  legisla- 
tion, except  for  minor  revisions  made  by 
the  House  Interior  Committee,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Department's  proposal, 

1  am  confident  that  President  Kennedy 
will  approve  H.R.  4458. 

Because  of  the  emergency  nature  of 
this  work,  it  Is  most  important  that  the 
Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1962 
authorize  the  use  of  f vmds  in  the  amount 
of  $435,000  for  start  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion work  for  the  three  districts.  Funds 
for  fiscal  year  1962  were  not  requested 
by  the  Department  originally  because  of 
the  absence  of  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. Approval  of  the  President  of  H.R. 
4458  will  remedy  this  technical  de- 
ficiency, and  Congress  therefore  should 
make  funds  available  this  year  to  start 
the  rehabilitation  and  repair  work. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chxef  Clerk.  On  page  17.  line  2. 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

After  October  1.  1961,  the  position  of  Ad- 
ministrator, Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, shall  have  the  same  aimual  rate  of 
compensation    as   that    provided    for   posi- 


tions listed  In  section  2205 (b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  so  long  as  held  by  the 
present  Incumbent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  carmot  offer  an  identical 
amendment  which  was  refused  on  a 
point  of  order,  but  must  offer  the  mo- 
tion previously  entered  to  suspend  the 
rule. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  to  sus- 
pend the  rule.   [Putting  the  question.] 

Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  having 
voted  in  the  afllrmative,  the  rule  is 
suspended. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  now  offer  my 
amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

BXSEAKCH  IN  CLOTTD  SXEDIMG 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  approval  given  in  the  commit- 
tee report  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  use  $100,000  of  its  water  supply 
research  funds  for  field  experiments  in 
cloud  modification  may  well  be  the  most 
important  and  far-reaching  in  results 
of  any  funds  carried  in  this  bilL  The 
language  to  which  I  refer  appears  at 
page  28  of  the  report  dealing  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  reads  as 
follows : 

The  committee  recommends  allowance  of 
$100,000  to  be  used  for  research  on  Increas- 
ing rainfall  by  cloud  seeding.  This  amount 
would  be  utilized  In  cooperation  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
Weather  Bureau  which  are  expected  to  con- 
tribute funds  and  participate  In  this 
research. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  knows  better 
than  I  the  skepticism  which  research 
in  weather  control  and  cloud  modifica- 
tion still  meets  in  many  quarters.  We 
have  come  a  long  way,  however,  since 
S.  285  of  the  83d  Congress  became  law 
and  established  ttie  Advisory  Committee 
on  Weather  Control  in  1953,  its  extension 
in  1956  and  the  follow-on  measure,  S. 
86  of  the  85th  Congress,  approved 
July  11. 1958.  which  placed  the  responsi- 
bility for  launching  a  research  program 
•with  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  per- 
mission to  insert  the  identification  data 
on  these  measures: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Legislation  on  Weathek  Modification 

S.  285  (1953),  83d  Congress:  Advisory 
Committee  on  Weather  Modification,  by  Sen- 
ator Case  of  South  Dakota,  and  others. 
Passed  Senate  June  8,  1953.  Passed  House 
July  31,  1953.  Approved  August  13.  1963 
(Public  Law  256). 

S. 2913  (1956).  84th  Congress:  Extend  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Weather  Control,  by 
Senator  Case  of  South  £>akota  and;'Others. 
Passed  Senate  April  30.  1956.  Passed  House 
July  2.  1956.  Approved  July  9.  1956  (Public 
Law  664). 

S.  86  (1957-58) .  85th  Congress:  Cloud  Mod- 
ification Research  Act  of  1957  by  Senator 
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Cask  of  South  DakoU  and  others.  Passed 
Senate  August  6.  1957.  Passed  Hoxise 
(amended)  June  19,  1958.  Senate  agrees 
July  1.  1968.  Approved  July  11.  1968  (Pub- 
lic Law  85-610). 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  step  today  providing  funds  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  work  coop- 
eratively with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Weather  Bureau  in 
some  practical  cloud-seeding  experi- 
mentation is  a  logical  one  in  pursuing 
the  expanding  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
the  universe  as  God  unfolds  them  to 
mankind. 

The  earmarking  of  these  funds  in  the 
allocations  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion follows  the  request  which  I  made 
to  the  committee  and  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  ,  and 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt), 
for  the  favorable  consideration  given  to 
the  request  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation for  its  support  of  the  projwsal. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Floyd 
Dominy,  Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 
and  Mr.  William  Palmer,  the  Assistant 
Commissioner,  well  realize  what  in- 
creased rainfall  can  do  to  enhance  the 
water  supply  of  projects  in  which  the 
United  States  participates.  I  have  noted 
with  interest  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  Humphrey!  recently 
spoke  at  length  under  the  heading  "The 
United  States  Must  Expand  Its  Weather 
Research,"  and  made  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  program  now  being  under- 
taken by  the  National  Center  for  Atmos- 
pheric Research  in  Boulder.  Colo.,  with 
the  coojaeration  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  imder  the  authority  of  the 
1958  act.  This  center  is  directed  by  Dr. 
Walter  Orr  Roberts,  an  eminent  scien- 
tist, who  is  endeavoring  to  determine  the 
effect  of  electricity  in  the  coalescence  of 
the  minute  moisture  particles  that  com- 
prise a  cloud. 

And  2  days  ago  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  Thomas  R.  Henry,  the 
Star's  science  editor,  devoted  his  column 
to  an  Interesting  review  of  an  experi- 
ment in  Illinois  in  this  field  conducted 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Because  of  its  gen- 
eral interest.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  article  may  appear  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  also  in- 
cluded with  his  remarks  a  very  interest- 
ing review  of  the  activities  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  in  this  field  of  weather 
modification.  I  urge  all  interested  in 
this  subject  to  read  it  at  page  20402  of 
the  RicoRD  for  September  20,  1961. 

The  statement  prepared  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  reflects  Its  traditional 
conservatism  and  but  acknowledges  that 
"weather  modification  reached  wide- 
spread attention  among  the  public  some 
12  years  ago "  and  i)oint8  to  the  limited 
funds  which  it  has  had  for  basic 
research. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President,  the 
seeding  of  Hurricane  Esther  and  check- 


ing of  results  by  scientists  of  the  UJ3. 
Weather  Bureau  is  of  great  interest  and 
tremendous  importance.  I  ask  permis- 
sion to  insert  at  this  point  the  UPI  story 
of  this  epochal  event. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Miami.— Weather  scientists  studied  a  mass 
of  tape-recorded  instrument  readings  and 
other  data  today  to  determine  the  full  ef- 
fects of  their  chemical  seeding  experiment 
on  Hurricane  Esther. 

Silver  Iodide  crystals  were  distributed  in- 
side the  huge  hurricane  Saturday  and  Sunday 
while  Esther  was  several  hundred  miles  off 
Puerto  Rico  and  before  it  was  a  serious 
threat  to  the  U.S.  coastline. 

R.  H.  Simpson,  deputy  director  of  meteoro- 
logical research  for  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau, 
said  the  main  purpose  of  the  experiment  was 
to  confirm  that  silver  Iodide,  sprayed  in  the 
upper  levels  of  the  storm  like  smoke,  would 
convert  moisture  to  Ice. 

'This  happened,"  said  Cecil  Gentry,  direc- 
tor of  the  Weather  Bureau's  hurricane  re- 
search project  here,  "we  know  that.  But  we 
still  have  to  go  over  aJl  the  data  we  have 
thoroughly  to  determine  how  much  moisture 
was  converted  and  Just  what  the  temperature 
changes  were."  he  said. 

Simpson  said  the  experiment  was  pre- 
liminary and  not  Intended  to  produce  major 
changes  in  the  hurricane's  characteristics  or 
course. 

"We  don't  know  enough  about  this  to  at- 
tempt that  sort  of  operation,"  Gentry  said. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  as  one  who  has  been  pushing 
legislation  and  endeavoring  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  this  field  for  these  12 
yeais.  I  welcome  the  growing  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  the  possibilities 
that  atmospheric  research,  both  basic 
and  applied,  can  yield  results  that  are 
beyond  the  ability  of  anyone  to  predict 
today. 

In  a  field  which  touches  the  lives  of 
everyone  and  affects  the  conditions  of 
every  activity  on  this  planet,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  some  false  starts  will  be 
made.  Trial  and  error  have  been  the 
tale  in  much  of  man's  progress.  The 
problem  is  to  get  accurate  records  of 
what  is  done  and  under  what  conditions 
and  with  what  results.  If  that  is  done, 
the  day  will  come  when  man  will  chalk 
up  another  epochal  achievement  in  the 
improvement  of  his  environment,  the 
more  accurate  forecasting  of  weather 
and  possibly  its  modification  and  limited 
control. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Wiring  Sky 
May  Regulate  Weather."  written  by 
Thomas  R.  Henry  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  September 
21.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
W81S  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WmiNC  Skt  Mat  Reoulati  Weathkr 
(By  Thomas  R.  Henry) 

Wiring  the  sky  for  electricity  promises  to 
be  one  way  of  making  weather  to  order. 

A  crucial  experiment  is  described  in  a 
National  Science  Foundation  report.  It  was 
carried  out  in  central  Illinois  by  Drs. 
Bernard  Vonnegut  and  Charles  Moore. 

A  stainless  steel  wire,  suspended  about  30 
feet  above  the  ground  for  4  miles,  was 
charged  to  a  potential  of  10,000  volts.    This 


charged  wire  tonlsed— split  off  electrons 
from  atoms — particles  in  the  air  surround- 
ing and  blowing  past  the  wire.  As  a  result 
the  air  was  given  a  space  charge  of  about 
1.000  times  normal. 

The  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  check 
a  hypothesis  that  clouds  become  elecUifletf 
as  a  result  of  the  space  charge  in  the  air 
beneath  them. 

MAT    BE    aAINMAKESS 

"Meteorologists  believe,"  says  the  report, 
"that  electrical  factors  in  clouds  may  play 
a  large  part  In  the  formation  and  release  of 
heavy  rain.  This  summer  work  in  Illinois 
showed  that  the  experimental  approach  was 
a  good,  workable  one. 

"With  observations  taken  from  light  air- 
craft it  was  established  definitely  that  the 
space  charge  Introduced  was  rising  to  cloud 
levels  and  being  swept  up  Into  ti«  clouds. 
It  remains  for  further  experiments  to  show 
what  physical  effects  this  artlflclal  electrlfl- 
catlon  has  on  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  cloud  and  Its  precipitation  process. 

"An  important  finding  was  that  the  4- 
mlle-long  wire,  the  space-charge  source,  was 
much  too  small  and  that  the  clouds  were 
not  absorbing  as  much  charge  as  desirable. 
As  a  result  of  the  limited  but  promising  suc- 
cess a  more  extensive  experiment  is  planned 
for  this  year." 

SEEDING     or    CLOUDS 

Seeding  clouds — that  Is,  filling  them  with 
minute  solid  particles  of  some  kind  around 
which  water  droplets  will  form  from  gaseous 
water  vapor — remains  probably  the  most 
promising  means  of  artlflclal  ralnmaklng. 

Several  crucial  experiments  now  are  un- 
derway under  auspices  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  according  to  a  report 
on  possible  manmade  weather  modifica- 
tion. Just  issued  by  the  Foundation  at  the 
University  of  Arizona,  located  in  an  area 
which  suffers  badly  most  years  from  lack  of 
rain,  a  carefully  designed  research  effort  has 
been  conducted  during  the  first  three  sum- 
mers of  a  five-summer  project.  It  Is  designed 
to  determine  whether  seeding  clouds  from 
airplanes  with  particles  of  silver  Iodide  can 
modify  the  cumulus  clouds  which  form 
over  the  dry  Santa  Catallna  Mountains  In 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Indications,  says  the  report,  are  that 
the  seeding  has  produced  some  Important 
effects,  such  as  larger  thunderstorms,  more 
lightning  strokes,  and  the  initiation  of  rain 
in  clouds  which  would  not  have  precipi- 
tated naturally.  It  is  emphasized,  however, 
that  as  yet  the  results  are  quite  tentative. 
It  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  rain  would 
not  have  come  anyway,  with  the  seeding 
only  an  incidental  factor. 

OTHES   TESTS 

One  crucial  check  on  this  is  being  carried 
out  in  a  Foundation-sponsored  experiment 
in  southern  Missouri  by  Drs.  Horace  R.  By- 
ers  and  Roscoe  R.  Braham  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Clouds  are  being  seeded  by 
means  of  alr-carrled  silver  iodide  generators 
and  the  effects  determined  by  investigating 
physical  changes  in  the  clouds  themselves 
rather  than  by  the  frequency  and  amount  of 
rain  which  falls  after  the  seeding.  Radar, 
cloud  cameras,  and  specially  Instrumented 
aircraft  are  used  In  the  research.  For  com- 
parison purposes  similar  observations  and 
measxu^ments  are  made  on  clouds  over  the 
area  during  days  when  there  has  been  no 
seeding. 

At  the  University  of  Vermont  Dr.  R.  J. 
Howard  is  investigating  ways  in  which 
water  droplets  form  In  clouds  without  any 
particles  of  any  kind  around  which  the 
water  vapor  can  condense. 

"Careful  cooling  of  saturated  air  (in  the 
laboratory)."  says  the  report,  "causes  the 
production  of  supersaturated  vapor  and  fur- 
ther cooling  results  finally  in  the  formation 
of   water  droplets  even  In   the   absence  of 
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ions,  dust  particles,  or  other  condensation 
nuclei  to  which  the  water  molecules  normal- 
ly would  attach  themselves.  The  early 
stages  of  this  transition  are  not  well  under- 
stood. 

"Dr.  Howard  Will  produce  supersaturated 
vapors  under  an  Infrared  spectrometer  to 
study  the  coalescence  of  water  molecules 
leading  to  the  growth  of  visible  droplets." 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  30  of  thi.s  year  I  addressed  my 
colleagues  here  in  this  Chamber  ex- 
pressing my  serious  concern  over  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Holum  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior.  At  that 
time  I  pointed  out  that  all  of  the  ap- 
pointments made  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration to  offices  that  would  be  con- 
cerned with  electric  p)ower  were  known 
advocates  of  Federal  power.  Other  ap- 
pointments since  that  time  also  have 
been  doctrinaire  public  power  men. 

In  my  remarks  I  said : 

I  cannot  help  wondering  what  the  new 
administration  has  in  mind  so  far  as  our 
electric  utility  industry  is  concerned. 

Well,  I  no  longer  have  to  wonder.  The 
picture  is  now  crystal  clear.  The  plan  is 
for  greatly  expanding  Federal  p>ower;  for 
the  Federal  Government  assuming  a 
utility  responsibility  to  supply  the  total 
power  needs  of  preference  customers; 
and  for  construction  of  a  national  Fed- 
eral power  network. 

The  Colorado  River  storage  project  all- 
Federal  transmission  lines  are  a  good 
example  of  this  administration's  plans. 
The  all-Federal  system  is  a  big  step  to- 
ward the  nationwide  Federal  power  grid. 
The  blind  determination  of  the  Interior 
Department  to  build  the  all-Federal  lines 
indicates  the  philosophy  of  the  agency 
since,  in  my  opinion,  the  determination 
was  not  made  as  a  result  of  either  sound 
engineering  or  economics.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  never  made  an  effort 
to  sit  around  the  table  and  really  nego- 
tiate with  the  five  electric  companies 
serving  the  area.  When  the  companies 
pointed  out  discrepancies  in  the  Bureau 
findings,  the  Bureau  people  waved  them 
aside  as  inconsequential  even  though 
they  amounted  to  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. I  am  satisfied  that  the  Bureau 
started  out  with  a  predetermined  posi- 
tion— all-Federal  construction — and  con- 
fined their  efforts  to  defending  that  posi- 
tion. 

Much  has  been  made  over  the  fact 
that  ex -Secretary  Fred  Sea  ton  approved 
an  all-Federal  construction  plan.  The 
fact  that  he  did  approve  some  plan  does 
not  make  it  right.  But  in  this  connec- 
tion I  want  to  remind  you  of  two  things: 
First,  the  present  Commissioner  of  Rec- 
lamation, who  is  crusading  with  almost 
unprecedented  vigor  for  Federal  con- 
struction, is  the  same  man  who  was  ad- 
vising Secretary  Seaton;  second,  the 
Bureau's  present  plans  for  construction 
have  changed  materially  since  Secretary 
Seaton  left  office. 

Another  point  the  advocates  of  Federal 
construction  attempt  to  make  is  that 
two  independent  engineers  called  in  as 
consultants  by  the  Bureau  approved  the 
Bureau's  analysis.  The  best  answer  to 
that  assumption  was  given  on  the  floor 
of  the  other  body  on  September  7,  1961. 
by  the  senior  Republican  member  of  the 


House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Saylor. 
His  answer  to  this  claim  starts  on  page 
18600  of  the  Record.  If  any  of  my  col- 
leagues still  believe  those  engineers  ap- 
proved the  Bureau's  analysis,  I  invite 
you  to  read  the  gentleman's  remarks.  It 
would  be  a  good  statement  for  all  of  those 
interested  in  true  western  reclamation 
to  read,  anyway. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  unnecessary  Federal  expendi- 
tures or  in  the  Federal  Grovemment 
spending  money  on  things  that  can  be 
equally  well  or  better  provided  by  private 
capital.  I  have  a  further  interest  in  these 
transmission  lines — my  sincere  interest 
in  reclamation. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  have 
been  very  generous  in  financing  Federal 
reclamation  projects  in  our  arid  Western 
States.  But  the  western  people  them- 
selves have  also  been  very  industrious  in 
reclaiming  arid  lands  by  use  of  individ- 
ual initiative  and  private  capital.  As  a 
matter  of  comparison,  in  1959  the  Bu- 
reau had  provided  full  irrigation  for  3.4 
million  acres  and  supplemental  irriga- 
tion for  3.7  million  acres.  But  there  were 
33.2  million  £icres  under  irrigation  in  the 
17  Western  States.  So  the  Bureau  has 
provided  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
total  irrigation  and  assisted  in  an  addi- 
tional 11  percent.  Others,  mostly  pri- 
vate initiative,  to  date  have  done  the 
larger  part  of  reclaiming  lands  by  irri- 
gation. I  do  not  intend  to  detract  from 
the  good  work  done  by  the  Bureau,  but 
rather  to  put  in  the  proper  perspective 
and  give  credit  where  it  is  due  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  individual  initiative 
in  a  free  society. 

There  is  still  a  need  for  a  real  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  Lands  that  could  be 
most  economically  reclaimed  have  been 
reclaimed  so  private  initiative  is  now 
limited  in  what  it  can  do,  on  its  own, 
in  the  future.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
additional  reclamation  work  that  needs 
to  be  done  if  our  Western  States  are  to 
continue  to  prosper.  We  are  going  to 
need  some  additional  Federal  assistance 
to  continue  our  irrigation  programs.  I 
believe  our  friends  from  other  States  will 
continue  helping  us  if  they  are  satisfied 
that  our  primary  objective  is  the  irriga- 
tion of  arid  lands.  I  am  seriously  con- 
cerned, however,  about  their  future  atti- 
tude if  they  realize  that  a  large  amount 
of  the  appropriations  are  going  for  the 
promotion  of  Federal  power  for  a  pre- 
ferred few  or  that  we  are  asking  others 
to  do  for  us  things  that  we  are  perfectly 
capable  of  doing  for  ourselves.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Saylor], 
whose  position  is  very  infiuential  in  mak- 
ing such  decisions  in  the  other  body,  has 
given  us  of  the  West  a  fair  warning  and 
I  think  it  behooves  us  to  heed  it. 

We  must  realize  the  Federal  Treasury 
is  not  a  bottomless  well  from  which  we 
can  draw  any  amount  of  money  at  any 
time  without  wrecking  our  economy. 
There  are  many  public  works  that  need 
to  be  done  in  this  country,  including 
reclamation.  There  will  be  a  limited 
amount  of  money  available  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  we  in  the  West  cannot  expect 
more  than  our  share.    If  we  are  going 


to  spend  this  mcmey  on  unnecessary 
PKjwer  facilities,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
it  for  necessary  irrigation. 

I  am  not  saying  that  no  power  facil- 
ities should  ever  be  built  or  that  the  sale 
of  electric  power  from  Federal  facilities 
should  not  be  used  to  aid  irrigation.  I 
think  it  should.  I  am  saying,  however, 
that  we  cannot  expect  taxpayers  from 
other  sections  of  the  country  to  finance 
power  facilities,  for  the  sake  of  power, 
that  do  not  contribute  to  irrigation. 
That  is  why  I  opp>osed  Federal  construc- 
tion of  a  hydroelectric  development  at 
Hells  Canyon.  That  is  a  power  proj- 
ect— not  reclamation.  That  is  the  rea- 
son I  oppose  construction  of  the  all- 
Federal  transmission  lines  for  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  storage  project  or 
any  other  Federal  project  where  this  job 
can  be  done  by  other  than  Federal  funds. 

I  have  made  a  very  careful  study  of 
these  Colorado  River  project  lines  be- 
cause of  their  tremendous  importance  to 
my  State.  From  my  study  I  am  satis- 
fied of  the  following  facts: 

First.  The  Bureau  has  never  made  an 
effort  to  negotiate  with  the  five  electric 
companies. 

Second.  The  so-called  yardstick  sys- 
tem against  which  the  Bureau  compared 
the  companies'  offer  is  not  the  same  sys- 
tem the  Bureau  projxxses  building  now 
and.  therefore,  the  comparison  was  not 
a  fair  one. 

Third.  Former  Secretary  Seaton  never 
had  an  opportimity  to  pass  on  the  plan 
as  now  prop>osed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

Fourth.  The  independent  engineers 
employed  by  the  Bureau  had  neither  the 
time  nor  the  information  to  make  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  Bureau's  find- 
ings but  even  so  their  findings  fell  far 
short  of  being  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  Bureau's. 

Plfth.  The  companies  have  made  a 
firm  offer  to  enter  into  wheeling  con- 
tracts with  the  Grovemment. 

Sixth.  We  know  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  transmit  the  power  under  the 
companies'  offer  but  cannot  be  sure  un- 
der an  all-Federal  system  because  Fed- 
eral costs  are  based  on  a  system  not  yet 
constructed  and  the  Bureau's  estimates 
of  cost  have  been  incresislng. 

Seventh.  The  cost  of  power  to  the 
Government's  customers  would  be  at 
least  as  low  under  the  companies'  pro- 
posal as  under  an  all-Federal  system. 

Eighth.  The  companies'  proposal  would 
provide  a  more  stable  system  and  a 
greater  degree  of  reliability. 

Ninth.  The  companies'  proposal  would 
save  an  immediate  expenditure  of  $136 
million  of  tsuc  funds. 

Tenth.  The  companies'  proposal  would 
make  more  money  available  and  in  a 
much  shorter  time  to  aid  irrigation. 

Eleventh.  The  companies  proposal 
would  make  well  over  $200  million  avail- 
able in  Federal,  State  and  local  taxes. 

Twelfth.  There  would  be  a  better 
chance  of  having  the  Government's  in- 
vestment in  the  upper  Colorado  River 
project  repaid  under  the  combination 
plan  than  under  the  all-Federal  plan 
because  the  Goverament  would  have  less 
money  invested. 
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If  my  findings  are  correct,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are.  there  is  no  earthly  rea- 
son why  the  Government  and  the  com- 
panies should  not  reach  a  mutually  ad- 
vantageous agreement  for  transmitting 
this  power  to  the  Government's  custom- 
ers. As  I  said  before.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Bxireau  has  made  a  straightfor- 
ward appraisal  of  the  companies'  offer 
nor  have  they  diligently  tried  to  negoti- 
ate wheeling  agreements.  The  Bureau 
shoiild  not  be  permitted  to  spend  any 
money  on  these  controversial  lines  until 
after  every  effort  has  been  made  to  work 
out  an  agreement. 

It  would  be  no  departxire  from  con- 
gressional policy  to  deny  construction 
of  Federal  lines  where  wheeling  ar- 
rangements could  be  worked  out;  in 
fact,  to  the  contrary.  It  would  be  follow- 
ing long-established  congressional  policy. 
It  was  done  in  the  Southeast,  in  the 
Southwest,  and  in  California.  Wheeling 
arrangements  in  those  areas  have  been 
very  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned 
and  have  saved  the  Government  the 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  millions  of 
tax  dollars.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall.  in  a  press  release  of  September  18. 
1961,  expressed  the  hope  for  a  coopera- 
tive planning  effort  of  interconnecting 
and  pooling  facilities  of  public  systems 
with  those  of  private  Industry.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  upper  Colorado  River 
storage  project  would  be  an  excellent 
place  to  start. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  start  of  my  re- 
marks I  referred  to  the  plans  of  this 
administration  for  greatly  expandixig 
Federal  power.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  these  developments.  I  am  even 
more  concerned  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  administration  is  setting 
about  Imposing  Federal  power  on  the 
country.  It  is  doing  this  in  such  a  way 
that  few  people  understand  the  full  im- 
plication of  what  is  going  on.  One 
morning  they  will  wake  up — as  the  citi- 
zens In  British  Columbia  did — and  find 
that  the  investor-owned  electric  power 
Industry  is  In  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Now  this  Is  a  major  policy  deci- 
sion— the  type  of  decision  that  has  to 
be  made  p>eriodically  in  the  course  of 
history.  In  our  democratic  American 
society  It  is  completely  alien  that  we 
should  sneak  this  thing  over  on  the 
American  people  without  any  say  from 
them  whether  this  is  what  they  want. 
It  has  been  our  custom  on  major  pol- 
icy decisions  to  debate  them,  explore 
them,  think  and  argue  about  them,  re- 
fine them,  and  eventually  come  up  with 
something  in  which  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  has  participated.  We  are  not  do- 
ing this  in  the  power  business  and  I 
think  it  is  time  we  did.  Let  us  get  this 
thing  out  into  the  open.  Let  us  find 
out  if  the  American  people  want  their 
power  industry  socialized.  Let  us  tell 
them  what  it  will  cost.  Let  us  tell  them 
what  it  will  mean  in  terms  of  lost  taxes, 
lost  liberty,  lost  incentive.  Let  us  stop 
this  underhanded  way  of  trying  to  en- 
trench Federal  power  so  that  the  out- 
come is  a  foregone  conclusion.  And, 
after  we  have  aired  this  subject,  if  the 
American  people  then  decide  they  do  not 
want  free  enterprise  in  the  power  busi- 
ness, well,  then,  so  be  it. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "United  States 
Moves  To  Federalize  Power,"  published 
in  the  magazine  Nation's  Business  for 
September  of  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recow). 
as  follows: 
VnrrwD  States  Moves  To  Ptoebalizb  Powk« — 

Privatk  Companies  Threatened   bt  Giawt 

Network  of  GovE«NMiirr  LufES 

The  Eiggressive  ezpanalon  of  federally 
owned  and  federaUy  financed  power  proj- 
ects proposed  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion means  fvirtber  encroachment  by  the 
Central  Government  Into  business. 

The  new  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration's partnership  program  with  the 
private  investor-owned  electric  power  indus- 
try. 

The  latest  developments  are  Important  to 
all  taxpayers  because  they  demonstrate  the 
tendency  for  Federal  programs  to  mushroom 
over  the  years. 

The  point  at  Issue  no  longer  simply  In- 
volves the  possibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  local  political  subdivisions  getting 
more  and  more  into  the  electric  utility  busi- 
ness. 

It  now  involves  the  future  course  of  Cen- 
tral Government  In  promoting  a  national 
system  of  transmission  lines,  constructing 
generating  capacity  for  Its  own  sake  rather 
than  as  a  byproduct  of  dams  built  for  flood 
control  and  Irrigation,  and  developing  nu- 
clear powerplants. 

There  will  be  no  single  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative effort  to  federalize  the  power  in- 
dustry. Instead  there  will  be  a  series  of 
steps,  which  Individually  may  not  appear  to 
be  a  serious  threat  to  the  Industry. 

The  dream  of  spanning  the  United  States 
with  Federal  power  dates  back  to  the  early 
1920"s,  when  the  Public  Ownership  League 
drew  up  a  plan  for  a  "nationwide  hydroelec- 
tric and  superpower  system  to  be  publicly 
owned  and  operated  for  the  public  service  at 
coet."  The  Public  Ownership  League  is  now 
defunct,  but  Its  ideas  stUl  Uve  in  the  minds 
of  public  power  enthusiasts. 

In  his  special  message  on  natural  resources. 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  laid  the  ground- 
work for  a  national  grid  dominated  by  Fed- 
eral transmission  lines.    He  said: 

"I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  develop  plans  for  the  early  inter- 
connection of  areas  served  by  that  Depart- 
ment's marketing  agencies  with  adequate 
common  carrier  transmission  lines;  to  plan 
for  further  national  coo];>eratlve  pooling  of 
electric  power,  both  pubUc  and  private;  and 
to  enlarge  such  pooling  as  now  exists." 

Plans  already  are  underway  for  connect - 
in  Federal  power  systems  Into  a  huge  grid 
covering  the  western  two-thirds  of  the 
United  States. 

Although  administration  officials  say  that 
there  are  no  plans  now  to  tie  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  many  people,  among 
them  Representative  Ben  F.  Jensen,  of  Iowa, 
ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  Appropriations,  be- 
lieve that  a  nationwide  grid  is  the  eventual 
goal  of  Federal  power  advocates. 

"They  are  determined  to  get  control  of 
enough  power  in  America  to  drive  the  private 

utilities  out  of  business,"  Representative 
Jensen  says.  "If  they  get  their  tie-ins.  they'll 
establish  a  subsidized  rate  so  low  that  private 
companies  won't  be  able  to  compete. 

"Private  utilities  are  paying  more  than  $2 
billion  in  local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes  each 
year  on  their  revenues. 

"Federal  power  systems  pay  no  taxes  and 
flg\ire  their  rates  after  taking  allowances  for 
flood  control,  aid  to  nav^atlon.  irrigation  of 


Indian   lands,   recreation,  and   tbm   like  off 
their  costs." 

Many  businessmen,  particularly  those  1b 
investor-owned  electric  companies,  share 
Representative  Jensin's  fear  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  steps  ordered  by  President  Ken- 
nedy will  be  a  Federal  power  monopoly.  The 
Bdlson  Electric  Institute,  at  Its  annual  meet- 
ing, viewed  the  threat  of  Government  owner- 
ship, whether  by  intervention  or  outright 
competition,  as  the  principal  danger  that  Is 
now  faced  by  investor-owned  electric 
utilities. 

TWO    CXIOe    EXIST 

Private  utiUty  spokesmen  point  out  that 
two  power  grids  already  span  the  country. 
East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  Federal 
regional  systems,  private  companies.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  cooperaUves, 
State  and  local  utilities  work  together  in  an 
informal  organization  which  permits  them 
to  shift  power  from  one  region  to  another 
as  need  requires.  A  similar  system  operates 
west  of  the  Rockies  and  the  two  are  Joined 
by  a  single  connection. 

Interior  Department  officials  say  that  the 
intertles  within  these  grids  are  not  heavy 
enough  to  carry  the  loads  which  wiU  be 
required,  eo  Federal  connections  may  be  nec- 
essary. The  utUltles  reply  that  large  loads 
can  be  traiMmltted  where  the  need  exUU 
and  higher  voltage  lines  will  b«  added  where 
they  become  necessary. 

UtUlty  companies  believe  that  continued 
expansion  of  the  Federal  transmission  sys- 
tem will  enable  more  and  more  users  to 
obtain  their  power  from  Federal  projects  at 
subsidized  rates,  gradually  forcing  investor- 
owned  utilities  out  of  business. 

Whatever  mandate  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration feels  It  has  to  move  forward  rapidly 
in  the  power  field  is  a  cloudy  one.  The  IMO 
Democratic  plsUorm  promised  to  "foster  the 
development  of  efficient  regional  giant  power 
systems  from  all  sources,  including  water, 
tidal,  and  nuclfar  power,  to  supply  low-cost 
electricity  to  all  retail  electric  systems,  pub- 
lic, private,  and  cooperative." 

Support  of  Federal  power  traditionally  has 
been  regarded  as  the  key  to  political  victory 
in  the  Western  States,  particularly  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  West  had  voted 
Democratic  from  1032  until  the  Elsenhower 
landslides.  In  1948  Harry  Truman  carried 
13  of  the  17  Western  States. 

When  the  votes  In  IBflO  were  counted,  how- 
ever, the  Democratic  Party  had  won  only 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada  In  the  West. 
Even  the  predominantly  public-power  States 
of  Nebraska  and  Tennessee  went  Republican. 


The  base  for  Federal  expansion  is  formed 
by  five  agencies  which  build  water  control 
and  power  projects  and  market  the  power 
produced.  Four  of  these  are  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior:  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration,  the 
Southeastern  Power  Administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  handles  Fed- 
eral power  in  the  Iiflssouri  River  Basin  and 
the  remainder  of  the  17  Western  States. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  a  sep- 
arate Federal  body.  All  of  these  except  the 
Southeastern  Power  Administration  own  and 
operate  transmission  lines. 

Several  months  ago  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall  appointed  a  five-man 
committee  to  study  the  feasibility  of  string- 
ing a  1.000-mlle.  high- voltage  transmission 
line  to  carry  surpliu  power  from  the  Bonne- 
ville Administration  to  southern  California. 
An  Interim  report  favored  the  proposal,  and 
the  final  report  Is  due  November  1. 

Bonneville  has  been  operating  In  the  red 
and  such  a  line  would  enable  It  to  market 
its  excess  power  and  Improve  Its  balance 
sheet.  It  could  also  t>ecotne  the  first  In  a 
series  of  Federal  intertles  in  the  Western 
States. 
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Further  interttes  would  be  included  In 
the  transmission  system  which  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  wants  to  build  In  the  upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  a  Federal 
water  control  and  power  complex  under  con- 
struction In  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico.  Plans  call  for  the 
project  to  be  tied  In  with  the  Missouri  River 
Basin,  the  Parker-Davis-Hoover  Dam  system 
In  southern  Nevada,  and  the  Rio  Grande 
project  In  New  Mexico.  This  system  could 
be  In  operation  by  1964. 

The  battlelines  are  drawn  now  between 
utility  companies  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation over  the  Bureau's  plan  to  Install  an 
all- Federal  transmission  system  In  the 
upper  Colorado  River  storage  project.  An 
estimated  $187  million  worth  of  lines  would 
be  strung  between  the  power-producing 
dams  In  the  project  and  from  the  dams  to 
the  Government's  customers,  as  well  as  In- 
terconnections between  this  power  system 
and  others. 

Five  utility  companies  in  the  area  have 
joined  forces  In  offering  their  transmission 
facilities,  at  economical  rates,  to  the  Bureau 
in  a  plan  which  they  say  would  save  tax- 
payers tl34  million. 

The  Interior  Department  has  rejected  their 
offer.  Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred 
A.  Seaton  first  approved  the  all-Federal  sys- 
tem and  Secretary  Udall  has  reaffirmed  the 
decision. 

The  private  companies  charge  that  the 
Government  decision  to  duplicate  their  lines 
is  aimed  at  making  the  project  "part  of  a 
giant  Federal  transmission  grid  desired  by 
public  power  proponents  to  interconnect 
Federal  and  other  public  power  projects 
across  the  United  States." 

The  Interior  Department  has  also  pro- 
posed a  2-year.  asoo.OOO  study  of  other  Inter- 
tles. These  would  Include  possible  connec- 
tions between  Bonneville  and  the  Missouri 
River  Basin,  southern  California  and  the 
Parker-Davls-Hoover  system,  and  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  and  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration. 

BASTDIN    TIES 

No  studies  have  been  announced  on  tying 
TVA  and  the  Southeastern  Power  Admin- 
istration to  thie  regional  power  systems  of 
the  West,  but  observers  feel  that  this  would 
be  a  probable  next  step  In  Implementing 
the  President's  directive. 

The  Southeastern  Administration  has  no 
Federal  transmission  lines;  private  utilities 
carry  the  power  generated  at  Federal  dams. 
The  Interior  Department  has  no  present 
plans  for  building  Its  own  lines  there,  ac- 
cording to  Kenneth  Holum.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Water  and  Power.  He 
adds,  however:  "I  don't  want  to  close  the 
door  on  the  possibility,  if  lines  become 
needed  to  market  our  power." 

Extending  a  national  grid  Into  the  north- 
eastern and  New  England  States  at  present 
would  require  the  cooperation  of  private, 
municipal,  and  State  power  producers. 
There  are  no  Flederal  projects  In  this  heavily 
industrialized  area. 

A  northern  anchor  to  a  grid  might  be  pro- 
vided by  the  proposed  Passamaquoddy  proj- 
ect In  northern  Maine,  which  would  generate 
power  by  tidal  action.  A  joint  U.S. -Cana- 
dian commission  recently  recommended 
against  the  project  on  the  grounds  that  It 
would  be  uneconomical.  President  Kennedy, 
however,  has  asked  the  Interior  Department 
to  reinvestigate  the  plan's  feasibility,  al- 
though It  has  been  studied  for  years. 

Other  sections  of  a  grid  In  this  area  could 
be  provided  by  the  Power  Authority  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  by  the  system  which 
wUl  be  built  by  Hoosler  Cooperative  Energy, 
Inc.,  of  Osgood,  Ind.  Two  months  ago  the 
largest  loan  In  REA  history,  more  than  960 
million,  was  awarded  to  the  cooperative  to 
build  a  ie8,000>kllowatt  generating  plant  and 
1.652  miles  of  transmission  lines. 


POWEX    NO    LONGER    BTPBODUCT 

In  addition  to  plans  to  extend  Federal 
transmission  lines  Into  a  huge  grid,  the 
threat  of  growing  monopoly  by  the  Central 
Government  Is  given  Impetus  by  the  new 
Interior  Department  policy  of  producing 
power  for  its  own  sake. 

In  the  past,  except  in  the  TVA  area,  the 
Federal  Government  generally  has  produced 
power  only  as  a  byproduct  of  dams  con- 
structed for  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
reclamation.  First  claim  on  purchase  of 
power  generated  Is  given  to  certain  prefer- 
ence customers,  which  Include  REA  cooper- 
atives, municipal  power  companies,  and  pub- 
lic utility  districts. 

Interior  Department  officials  now  claim  a 
responsibility  to  supply  all  future  power 
needs  of  their  preference  customers  where 
possible.  Policy  In  the  Department  Is  mov- 
ing away  from  the  concept  of  producing 
power  only  as  a  byproduct. 

This  new  concept  forms  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's argument  for  constructing  the 
proposed  Burns  Creek  Dam  on  the  upper 
Snake  River  In  southeastern  Idaho  (see  "U.S. 
Bids  for  More  of  Business'  Customers," 
Nation's  Business.  June  1961). 

NUCLCAB    POWXB 

Further  Federal  Intrusion  Into  the  private 
sphere  is  threatened  by  plans  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  add  a  $96  million. 
800,000-kllowatt  steam-electric  generating 
facility  to  the  plutonlum  production  reactor 
being  built  at  Hanford.  Wash.  The  power 
would  be  marketed  by  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration . 

Administration  officials  assert  that  build- 
ing the  power  generator  will  prevent  the 
heat  produced  by  the  reactor  from  being 
wasted.  Opponents  point  out,  however,  that 
the  additional  energy  will  simply  be  added 
to  the  surplus  already  existing  In  the  Bonne- 
ville system  and  would  support  arguments 
favoring  intertles  with  southern  California 
and  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

This  has  been  confirmed  by  Secretary 
Udall,  who  told  a  press  conference:  "The 
availability  of  600.000  kilowatts  of  Hanford 
power  would  make  some  type  of  Intertle 
almost  essential." 

The  Hanford  facility  also  would  establish 
two  precedents: 

It  would  be  the  first  substantial  Federal 
nuclear  generation  of  electricity  for  sale 
since  Congress  authorized  the  partnership 
approach  to  developing  nuclear  power  in 
1954.  This  raises  the  basic  question  of 
whether  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
to  join  the  Interior  Department  as  a  major 
producer  of  federally  generated  power. 

It  would  be  the  only  Federal  facility  out- 
side the  TVA  area  which  generates  electricity 
by  the  xise  of  steam.  All  other  Federal  elec- 
tricity is  produced  by  waterpower  at  multi- 
purpose dams.  The  trend  In  the  Interior 
Department  toward  producing  power  for  its 
own  sake  could  result  In  further  Govern- 
ment plants  producing  electricity  by  steam, 
using  either  nuclear  or  conventional  fuels. 
In  competition  with  private  utilities. 

SEA    COOPERATIVES 

Liberalization  of  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tvire  loan  criteria  for  REA  cooperatives  pro- 
vides another  key  to  the  new  administra- 
tion's power  policy.  Forty-two  of  the  REA's 
990  active  borrowers  now  operate  their  own 
generating  plants.  The  remainder  buy  their 
power  from  Federal  projects  and  private 
companies. 

The  number  of  cooperatives  with  their 
own  plants  may  show  a  rapid  rise,  however, 
because  of  broader  loan  criteria.  In  the 
past,  a  number  of  distributing  cooperatives 
could  combine  and  obtain  an  REA  loan  to 
build  their  own  generating  plant  if  they 
could  not  obtain  power  from  an  existing 
source  or  if  they  were  forced  to  pay  a  so- 
called  excessive  rate. 


Now  REA  has  added  a  third  criteria:  A 
loan  will  be  made  if  It  is  fovmd  that  the 
individual  cooperatives  cannot  stay  in  busi- 
ness without  building  their  own  generating 
plant. 

In  addition.  Administrator  Norman  M. 
Clapp  says  REA  will  explore  with  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  methods  of  setting  up  in- 
terregional transmission  ties  so  tbat  sxir- 
plus  power  In  one  area  can  be  shared  with 
areas  of  power  shortage. 

"These  backbone  Federal  intertles  could 
well  be  the  first  Important  step  toward  a 
concept  that  has  excited  the  enthusiasm 
of  some  Americans — the  indignation  of 
others — for  a  number  of  years,"  Mr.  Clapp 
says.  "I  refer  to  the  Idea  of  giant  power, 
which  envisions  interconnecting  all  of  the 
power  pools  In  the  Nation  with  giant  trans- 
mission lines." 

Action  taken  during  the  coming  decade 
will  be  crucial  in  determining  whether  this 
country's  power  system  will  become  a  Gov- 
ernment monopoly. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  public  works  appropriations 
bill  now  before  us  includes  funds  for  one 
item  on  which  I  feel  constrained  to  com- 
ment for  it  is  a  deeply  troubling  matter. 
I  refer  to  the  appropriation  of  $15  mil- 
lion to  continue  work  on  the  Allegheny 
River  Reservoir,  listed  on  page  16  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  s  report.  This 
is  the  so-called  Kinzua  Dam  project 
which,  if  carried  through,  will  inimdate 
some  9,000  acres  of  land  belonging  in 
perpetuity  to  the  Seneca  Indians  by  our 
treaty  of  1794  with  them. 

This  matter  is  of  continuing  concern 
to  many  of  our  country's  most  thought- 
ful citizens,  as  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  aware  from  their  mail.  I  have  on 
three  occasions  in  the  past  3  months  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  ex- 
pressions of  press  opinion  favoring  a 
reconsideration  of  this  matter.  I  have 
repeatedly  expressed  my  own  opinion 
about  the  responsibility  of  Congress  here. 
Before  proceeding  with  the  unilateral 
abrogation  of  a  treaty.  I  believe  we 
should  at  the  very  least  be  in  a  position  to 
assure  such  concerned  citizens  that  we 
have  actively,  adequately,  and  impartial- 
ly explored  every  reasonable  alternative 
to  the  Kinzua  Dam  project,  fully  aware  of 
the  great  moral  issues  and  the  implica- 
tions for  our  foreign  relations  in  the 
unilateral  abrogation  of  a  treaty. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  give  any  such  assurance.  It  is 
not  the  function  of  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittees  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  in  either  House,  nor  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  which  makes  recom- 
mendations on  projects  of  this  type,  to 
weigh  the  significance  of  a  treaty  abro- 
gation. It  is  not  their  function  to  point 
out  the  relationship  of  this  project  to 
our  national  objective  of  strengthening 
the  rule  of  law  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
their  function  to  explore  the  effect  of  a 
current  treaty  violation  by  this  country 
at  a  time  when  we  are  seeking  to  obtain 
observance  of  our  own  treaty  rights  in 
Berlin.  It  is  therefore  no  criticism  of  any 
of  these  bodies  to  point  out  that  none  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees'  reports 
to  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  have, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  ever  men- 
tioned the  treaty  violation. 

Yet  careful  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter is  clearly  a  responsibility  of  Congress 
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as  a  whole  and  more  particularly  of  the 
Senate,  because  of  Its  special  responsi- 
bility with  regard  to  treaties  and  foreign 
relations.  Somehow.  Mr.  President,  our 
legislative  machinery  has  not  yet  worked 
in  a  msoiner  to  permit  us  to  give  any 
assurance  of  the  full  consideration  which 
this  matter  merits. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion intends  to  proceed  with  this  project. 
It  cannot  offer  the  Senecas  the  assxir- 
ance  that  this  particular  project  is  nec- 
essary, because  all  the  alternatives  to  It 
have  not  been  explored.  The  adminis- 
tration can  offer  the  Senecas  only  sym- 
pathetic assistance  with  the  problems  it 
will  cause  them. 

In  the  light  of  the  administration's 
present  determination  to  proceed,  it 
would  be  only  a  futile  gesture  to  seek  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  this  time  to 
block  the  current  appropriations  bill  or 
this  provision.  But  I  do  wish  to  empha- 
size, Mr.  President,  that  Congress  has  a 
continuing  responsibility  in  this  matter, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  Congress 
will  yet  meet  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  commend  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  for  the  outstanding  Job  done 
by  its  members  and  staff  in  reporting  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1962.  The  work  in  connection 
with  reporting  such  a  broad,  complicated 
piece  of  legislation  is  time  consuming 
and  demanding. 

I  particularly  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  favorable  manner 
with  which  the  committee  acted  upon 
my  requests  both  with  respect  to  Utah 
projects  and  the  upper  Colorado  River 
project.  Specifically,  the  committee  Is 
to  be  commended  for  adding  $500,000  to 
the  House-passed  bill  to  start  construc- 
tion of  the  Emery  County  reclamation 
project,  for  adding  $100,000  to  accelerate 
the  planning  of  the  key  central  Utah 
project,  for  including  $122,000  to  make 
an  additional  loan  to  the  Haights  Creek 
Irrigation  Co.  imder  the  Small  Projects 
Act.  and  for  adding  $173,000  to  eradicate 
trash  fish  from  the  Green  River  and  its 
tributaries  above  the  Flaming  Gorge 
Dam. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  appear  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in 
support  of  all  of  these  items  which  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  areas  con- 
cerned. The  President's  budget  included 
no  new  reclamation  starts  and  there 
has  not  been  even  one  reclamation  proj- 
ect authorized  by  Congress  this  year. 
Therefore,  we  in  Utah  were  particularly 
pleased  to  have  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Emery  Coimty  project,  giving  us  a 
new  start  in  Utah,  and  a  vitally  needed 
one. 

The  added  $100,000  to  accelerate  the 
planning  of  the  central  Utah  project  will 
save  a  full  year's  time  in  the  completion 
of  definite  plans.  They  will  now  be  com- 
pleted by  June  of  1964,  1  year  earlier 
than  otherwise  would  have  been  pos- 
sible. This  project  is  the  key  to  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  14  Utah  counties 
which  have  all  imdergone  a  serious 
drought  over  the  past  2  years  or  more. 
Likewise,  the  fish  eradication  project  is 
urgently  needed  as  a  conservation  meas- 
ure and  in  order  to  insure  good  fishing 


when  water  is  backed  up  behind  the 
naming  Gorge  Dam. 
My    testimony   was   not   confined   to 

recommendations  calling  for  spending 
increases  in  Utah.  In  fact,  the  cuts  I 
recommended  were  many  times  larger 
than  the  increases.  The  cuts  requested 
were  $10  million  for  the  unneeded  and 
wasteful  dams  at  Rainbow  Bridge  Na- 
tional Monument.  The  second  recom- 
mended reduction  was  $4,200,000  from 
the  upper  Colorado  River  transmission 
line  budget.  Thus  the  reductions  I 
recommended  exceeded  the  increases  by 
almost  $12  million.  The  comn:iittee  was 
wise  to  delete  the  $10  million  Rainbow 
Bridge  boondoggle  and  for  adding  $240.- 
000  to  construct  boat  and  landing  facili- 
ties for  access  to  this  long-neglected  na- 
tional monument. 

With  respect  to  the  transmission  lines 
the  committee  took  a  statesmanlike  ap- 
proach in  urging  further  study. 

The  amounts  recommended  by  the 
committee  for  the  upper  Colorado  proj- 
ect should  adequately  meet  the  needs  for 
efBcient  development  of  the  Flaming 
Gorge  and  Glen  Canyon  Dams  and  the 
Vernal  unit  of  the  central  Utah  proj- 
ect, although  it  Is  possible  that  a  problem 
may  arise  in  connection  with  the  Glen 
Canyon  project  late  next  spring.  But 
this  can  be  remedied  at  that  time.  Simi- 
larly the  appropriations  for  the  Weber 
River  and  Provo  River  projects  are  ade- 
quate. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ate appropriations  bill  contains  a  suf- 
ficient increase  over  the  House  passed 
bill  so  that  $30  000  can  be  allocated  for 
a  vitally  needed  flood  control  investiga- 
tion on  Willow  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Price  River.  Also,  I  am  hopeful  that  an 
additional  $25,000  can  be  added  from  the 
increase  to  the  $75,000  appropriated  for 
preconstruction  planning  on  the  Little 
Dell  Dam  and  Reservoir  to  be  located  In 
Parleys  Canyon  east  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  $50,000  for  advanced  planning  on 
the  Weber  flood  control  project  should  be 
adequate.  This  will  help  to  implement 
the  authorization  bill  which  I  success- 
fully steered  through  Congress  several 
years  ago. 

Once  again  I  wish  to  commend  the 
committee,  its  distinguished  chairman 
[  Mr.  Haydem  J ,  and  to  particularly  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  DwohshakI  who  has  dene 
and  continues  to  do  so  much  for  the 
West. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  simendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  the 
bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9076)  was  read  the 
third  timet  and  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

TTie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer   (Mr.  Mitcalt  in  the 


chair)  appointed  Mr.  ELLEin>n,  Mr. 
Hatddt,  Mr.  RnsssLL.  Mr.  McClkllan. 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Hn.i..  Mr.  Maonttson, 
Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  DwoRSHAX,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  MuNDT,  and  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Maine  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


DISPOSAL  OF  LAND  BY  POST- 
MASTER GENERAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  1079,  HJL 
7890. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  CHisr  CuntK.  A  bill  (H.R  7890) 
to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to 
dispose  of  certain  land  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  7890)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


FURTHER  STUDIES  BY  TARIFF 
COMMISSION  ON  LEAD.  ZINC.  AND 
OTHER  MINERALS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1084.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  206. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chzef  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S. 
Res.  206 »  directing  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  make  further  studies  on  lead, 
zinc,  and  certain  other  minerals  and  re- 
port to  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments,  on 
page  2.  line  4.  after  the  word  "zinc",  to 
insert  "mercury.";  in  line  5.  after  the 
word  "before",  to  strike  out  "January  31, 
1962'  and  insert  "May  15,  1962 ";  In 
line  7.  after  the  word  "cobalt",  to  strike 
out  "mercury,";  In  line  8,  after  the  word 
"than  ".  to  strike  out  "March  15.  1962" 
and  insert  "August  31.  1962";  in  line  13. 
after  the  word  "production  ".  to  strike 
out  "comparative  costs  of  domestic  and 
foreign  production,  including  labor 
costs.",  and  on  ptige  3.  line  5.  after  the 
word  "zinc ".  to  Insert  "mercury";  so  as 
to  make  the  resolution  read : 

Resolved.  That  the  United  8Ute«  Tariff 
Commission  Is  hereby  directed,  purcuant  to 
section  332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  to  make 
further  studies  and  bring  up  to  date  the 
reports  on  lead,  sine,  mercury,  and  fluor- 
spar and  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  or 
l>efore  May  16.  19«2.  and  to  conduct  Investi- 
gations of  conditions  in  the  Industries  pro- 
ducing manganese,  cobalt,  and  t>eryllliim 
and  report  to  Congress  not  later  than  Au- 
gust 81.  llXn. 

The  supplemental  reports  and  new  report 
shall  include  a  summary  of  the  facts  ob- 
tained In  the  iQTeatlgatlon    including  a  de- 
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Bcrlptlon  of  the  domestic  industry,  domestic 
production,  foreign  production,  imports, 
consumption,  channels  and  methods  of  dis- 
tribution. United  States  exports,  and  other 
factors  affecting  the  competition  between 
domestic  and  Imported  products.  In  the 
course  of  the  Investigations,  the  Commission 
shall  hold  hearings,  giving  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  interested  parties  to  appear  and 
be  heard,  except  that  In  the  case  of  lead, 
zinc,  mercury,  and  fluorspar  where  reports 
are  being  brought  up  to  date,  the  matter 
of  further  hearings  shall  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
will  be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  206)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  amended  so  as  to 
read: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  dated  Au- 
gust 14,  1964,  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission made  an  Investigation  under  section 
832  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  of  the  domestic 
fluorspar  Industry  and  submitted  a  repmrt 
of  the  results  thereof  to  the  said  committee 
on  June  6.  195S,  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  subsequently  on  August  21,  1959,  by 
S.  Res.  163,  dlracted  the  United  SUtes  Tariff 
Commission  to  bring  up  to  date  said  report 
and  to  submit  Its  findings  not  later  than 
February  21.  1960;  and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the 
United  States  Senate  adopted  August  21 .  1959. 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  was 
directed  to  make  a  supplemental  Investiga- 
tion of  conditions  in  the  lead  and  zinc  Indus- 
try and  to  bring  up  to  date  Its  report  on 
lead  and  zinc  which  had  prevlotisly  been 
made  on  AprU  19.  1964;  and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  date  Bdarch  17. 
1958.  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
made  an  Investigation  under  section  332  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  of  the  domestic  mer- 
cury (quicksilver)  Industry  and  submitted 
a  report  of  the  results  thereof  to  the  said 
committee  on  December  1.  1958;   and 

Whereas  the  industries  producing  man- 
ganese, cobalt,  and  beryllium  are  becoming 
more  and  mora  distressed  and  such  distress 
could  have  an  effect  on  our  national  security : 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


FIREPROOF  ANNEX  BUILDING  FOR 
GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1085. 
H.R.  3019. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  CHizr  Clerk.    A  bill  (Hil.  3019) 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  fire- 
proof annex  building  for  use  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  OfQce,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


The  bill  (H.R.  3019)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


)MMn- 


ADDmONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COl 
TEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1087,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  215. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  <B. 
Res.  215)  to  provide  additional  ftmds 
for  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  res- 
olution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  215)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  43.  agreed  to  Janu- 
ary 31.  1961,  authorizing  a  study  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  various 
areas  of  national  defense,  Is  amended  on 
page  3,  line  10,  by  striking  "$190,000,"  and 
Inserting   in  lieu   thereof    "«220,000." 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  218)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  dociiment  entitled 
"The  Communist  Party  Line",  prepared  by 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subconunlttee.  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  and  that  fifty  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  that  one 
hundred  and  three  thousand  additional 
copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HEARINGS 
"DEFENSE  SECRETARY  McNA- 
MARA  ON  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
191" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1088,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  216. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S. 
Res.  216)  to  print  additional  copies  of 
hearings  entitled  "Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  on  Senate  Resolution  191." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  216)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices twenty-flve  hundred  additional  copies  of 
its  hearing  entitled  "Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara on  S.  Res.  191",  dated  September 
6  and  7, 1961. 


PRINT    "THE    COMMUNIST    PARTS' 
LINE"  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1089,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  218. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S. 
Res.  218)  to  print  "The  Communist 
Party  Line"  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 


FREEPORT  HARBOR  PROJECT, 
TEXAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1090,  H.R. 
8320. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  8320) 
to  amend  the  Freeport  Harbor  project, 
Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8320)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  understand  that  Calendar  No.  1090 
(H.R.  8320)  has  not  been  cleared  and 
that  the  report  is  not  yet  available.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  and  that  the  bill  be  restored  to 
the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
the  motion  to  reconsider  is  agreed  to. 


STOCK  DISTRIBUTION  TREATED  AS 
RETURN    OF    CAPITAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1080,  H.R. 
8847. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  8847) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  so  as  to  provide  that  a  distribution 
of  stock  made  to  an  individual  (or  cer- 
tain corporations)  pursuant  to  an  order 
enforcing  the  antitrust  laws  shall  not 
be  treated  as  a  dividend  distribution  but 
shall  be  treated  as  a  return  of  capital; 
and  to  provide  that  the  amoxmt  of  such 
a  distribution  made  to  a  corporation 
shall  be  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
distribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
Uie  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  appropriate  time  I  expect  to  make 
a  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  Calen- 
dar 1091.  HJl.  9169,  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration,  and  that  the 
pending  business  be  laid  aside.  How- 
ever, certain  Senators  wish  to  be  noti- 
fied, and  that  request  will  not  be  made 
until  they  have  been  notified. 
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Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd],  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  wishes  to  make  the 
opening  remarks  on  the  bill,  but  Is 
not  now  present,  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound a  imanimous-consent  request  to 
this  effect:  That  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  1:45  p.m. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
too  much  discussion  of  the  bill.  We 
could  have  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Frankly.  I  have  no  feel- 
ing about  it  one  way  or  the  other,  but 
I  am  thinking  of  the  interest  of  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
sure  the  chairman  would  be  willing  to 
waive  his  remarks  if  we  could  proceed 
now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  told  that  his 
remarks  are  important. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  un- 
til 1:45  pjn.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

At  12  o'clock  and  59  minutes  pjn.  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  1:45  o'clock 
p.m.  of  the  same  day. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  OfiBcer  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair) . 


DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  STOCK  PUR- 
SUANT TO  ORDERS  ENFORCING 
THE  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIEUJ3.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  joint  leadership  to  re- 
quest, some  time  this  afternoon,  when 
interested  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
on  the  floor,  unanimous  consent  to  take 
up  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
As  the  Senate  knows,  the  bill  was  re- 
ported yesterday,  and  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  can  raise  an  objection  to  con- 
sidering it  before  Tuesday.  I  hope  some 
accommodation  can  be  reached  whereby 
it  will  be  possible  later  this  afternoon  to 
lay  aside  the  pending  business  and  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  that  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Furthermore,  some  time  this  after- 
noon, it  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  bring  up  the  three  treaties  on  the 
calendar,  which  were  rep>orted  unani- 
mously by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  to  which,  I  understand,  there  is 
no  objection.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  get  one  yea  and  nay  vote  to  cover  all 
three  treaties. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Has  the  majority 
leader  any  idea  at  this  time  just  about 


when  he  will  ascertain  whether  or  not 
we  can  obtain  unanimous  consent  for 
the  consideration  of  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill? 

The  reason  why  I  bring  up  the  point 
at  this  time  Is  that  if  the  rule  is  Insisted 
upon  and  we  have  to  put  over  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  until  next  Tuesday,  there 
is  no  sense  in  staying  here  until  late  this 
evening.  If  we  are  to  come  back  next 
week,  we  should  get  out  of  here  the  early 
part  of  the  afternoon  and  go  home, 
where  we  belong,  and  take  a  good  rest 
after  this  arduous  week. 

If  there  is  to  be  consideration  of  the 
bill  today.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  willing  to 
stay  as  long  as  we  must  in  the  hope  that 
we  might  adjourn  sine  die. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  own  personal 
view  is  100  percent  in  accord  with  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
If  we  can  finish  consideration  of  all  the 
legislation  now  pending,  or  which  we 
shall  take  up.  during  this  evening  and 
even  up  to  8  o'clock  tomorrow  morning, 
and  then  adjourn  sine  die.  I  am  willing 
to  stay  here  that  long. 

However,  if  there  is  no  reasonable 
chance  of  finishing  within  that  time, 
then  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  consider  adjourning  around  8 
o'clock  this  evening,  at  the  latest,  I 
would  say  tentatively,  until  12  o'clock 
noon  next  Monday,  if  we  have  to  come 
in.  and  then  operate  on  decent  hours 
from  that  time  forward. 

However.  I  am  hopeful,  and  feel  quite 
certain,  that  the  Senators  who  have  ex- 
pressed a  legitimate  interest  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  will  co- 
operate, if  in  their  opinion  it  is  at  all  pos- 
sible, and  if  the  objections  and  consid- 
erations they  have  in  mind  are  met. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  I  understand  the 
majority  leader  to  say  that  he  would  not 
know  until  8  o'clock  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  that 
with  respect  to  the  supplemental  bill  we 
would  know  before  that  time.  However, 
I  must  go  by  guess  and  by  grab,  and  I 
cannot  state  definitely  at  this  time. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7377)  to  increase  the  limitation  on 
the  number  of  positions  which  may  be 
placed  in  the  top  grades  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  on 
the  number  of  research  and  development 
positions  of  scientists  and  engineers  for 
which  special  rates  of  pay  are  authorized, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  receded  from  its  amendments 
Nos.  3  and  4  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  31)  relating  to  certain 
aliens. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    DATE    OF    2D 
SESSION   OF   87TH   CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  send  a  joint  resolution  to  the 
desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  144>,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  United  States  of  Aynerica 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  second 
regular  session  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress shall  begin  at  noon  on  Wednesday. 
January  10,  1963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 


SUPPLEMENTAL     APPROPRIATIONS. 
1962 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  recently  been  named  a  conferee  on 
the  public  works  appropriations  bill.  I 
am  also  interested  in  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  I  have  a  brief  state- 
ment which  I  should  like  to  make  on  that 
bill,  and  I  want  to  make  it  now,  since  I 
cannot  be  here  later  in  the  afternoon, 
because  I  assume  the  conferees  will  be 
in  session  for  some  hours  on  the  public 
works  appropriations  bill.  I  would  like 
to  make  my  brief  statement  now  in  con- 
nection with  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  will  appear  in  the  Record  either  be- 
fore or  after  my  colleague's  statement 
on  the  Du  Pont  bill.  Will  my  senior  col- 
league yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

ICC     OUAaANT««>    LOANS    TO    THK     KEW     HAVCN 
KAIUtOAD 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
railroads  have  served  this  Nation  well 
but  it  is  no  secret  that  the  railroad  in- 
dustry faces  serious  problems.  I  have 
previously  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  figures  prepared  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads  indicating 
that  the  net  income  of  the  Nations  class 
I  railroads  was  only  $17  million  during 
the  first  5  months  of  this  year,  compared 
with  $195  million  in  the  same  period  last 
year  and  $234  million  for  the  first  5 
months  of  1959. 

This  Is  not  a  healthy  condition.  The 
Congress  and  the  executive  agencies  with 
responsibilities  in  the  transportation  field 
must  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
steps  necessary  to  create  an  economic 
climate  In  which  the  entire  railroad  in- 
dustry can  contribute  in  the  future  to  the 
Nation's  welfare  as  It  has  In  the  past. 

Serious  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  our  railroads  are 
now  In  receivership,  some  face  bank- 
ruptcy, and  few  are  making  a  satisfactory 
profit  on  their  Investment. 

The  problems  Involved  are  many  and 
complex.  We  know,  for  Instance,  that 
the  operating  expenses  of  all  of  the  rail- 
roads have  been  increased  greatly  by  the 
practice  known  as  featherbedding.  We 
know  that  freight  traffic  has  been  di- 
verted from  the  railroads  to  trucks  that 
operate  on  public  highways,  and  that  In- 
dividuals who  once  rode  the  trains  now 
travel  on  the  public  highways  by  bus  and 
automobile  or  in  airplanes  that  receive 
considerable  financial   assistance   from 
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the  Federal  Government.  We  know  also 
that  it  is  common  practice  for  the 
physical  assets  of  the  railroads  to  be 
assessed  for  taxation  at  a  rate  higher 
than  that  applicable  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Again,  a  few  railroads  have  suffered 
financial  adversity  because  of  poor  or 
unethical  management. 

There  are  so  many  factors  involved  in 
the  continuing  financial  difficulties  of 
the  railroads  that  I  am  sure  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  direct  subsidies 
to  the  railroads  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  taxpayer  will  be  an  inadequate 
answer. 

However,  if  the  Congress  is  to  be  asked 
to  start  appropriating  millions  to  sub- 
sidize the  railroads,  and  if  the  subsidy 
program  is  to  be  administered  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it  will 
pay  us  to  take  a  look  at  how  the  ICC 
has  been  administering  the  present  sub- 
sidy program;  namely,  the  making  of 
loan  guarantees  to  railroads  which  are 
in  financial  difficulty  but  which  claim  an 
ability  to  repay. 

In  the  pending  appropriation  bill  the 
Congress  has  been  called  upon  to  make 
good  on  $14.7  million  in  defaulted  loans 
that  were  guaranteed  for  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  b  Hartford  Railroad  by 
the  Government  under  section  503  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Under  this 
act,  the  ICC  is  required  to  find  that  the 
prospective  earning  power  of  the  rail- 
road and  the  security  pledged.  If  any, 
furnishes  a  reasonable  assurance  of  the 
railroads  ability  to  repay  the  loan.  In 
refusing  to  make  that  appropriation  the 
House  committee  said: 

The  committee  has  not  made  a  final  rec- 
ommendation on  the  budget  request  for  $14,- 
700,000  to  honor  guarantees  on  loans  made 
by  certain  banks  to  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad.  These  loans  are 
now  In  default  and  the  committee  realizes 
that  the  debt  will  have  to  be  paid.  The  law 
authorizes  $500  million  back-door  spending 
for  loan  guarantees  to  railroads  for  equip- 
ment and  Improvements.  The  members  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  CJommiaslon  who 
presented  the  case  to  the  committee  were 
of  the  opinion  the  loans  when  made  were 
good;  but  the  committee  Is  of  the  opinion 
It  was  highly  doubtful  from  the  facts  avail- 
able or  presented  to  the  ICC  If  the  loans 
were  consistent  with  good  business  judg- 
ment. These  were  repayable  business  loans 
and  not  subsidies.  The  committee  failure  to 
make  recommendation  to  the  House  that  the 
loans  be  repaid  at  this  time  is  to  point  up 
to  the  ICC  the  need  of  giving  more  con- 
sideration to  these  back-door  spending  loans 
in  the  future. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  repasrment 
ability  of  any  railroad  that  has  not  made 
a  profit  since  1956  should  be  questioned, 
but  there  is  an  even  more  serious  ques- 
tion of  the  ability  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  to  repay  a  loan  following  the 
deferred  maintenance  and  personal 
profiteering  policies  that  were  carried 
out  by  its  former  president,  Patrick  B. 
McGinnis,  and  his  associates,  prior  to 
1956. 

Any  discussion  of  the  New  Haven 
problem  should  start  with  the  milking 
by  McGinnis  of  a  small  Virginia  railway 
named  Norfolk  Southern  of  which  he 
was  chairman  of  the  board. 

Everything  that  I  shall  say  in  this 
speech  about  McGinnis  comes  from  the 


files  of  the  ICC.  which  knew  his  record 
with  the  Norfolk  Southern,  his  record 
with  the  New  Haven,  and  his  record  of 
speculation  with  the  Boston  &  Maine  be- 
fore it  guaranteed  a  $6  million  loan  for 
that  company. 

At  the  Norfolk  Southern  Railway, 
when  McGinnis  was  chairman  of  the 
board,  he  inaugurated  the  practice  of 
holdirig  meetings  of  the  company's  exec- 
utive committee  and  the  boards  of  the 
five  subsidiary  companies  on  the  same 
day  to  pay  fees  for  each  meeting.  Mc- 
Ginnis and  three  of  his  associates  each 
received  $700  in  fees  on  five  separate 
occasions  in  1951  when  concurrent  board 
meetings  were  held. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  limit  to 
which  McGinnis  would  go  to  get  an 
extra  dollar  from  the  railroad.  On  one 
occasion,  he  and  two  other  directors 
each  collected  three  separate  fees  of 
$100,  or  a  total  of  $300  each,  for  attend- 
ing three  meetings  on  the  same  day  for 
the  railroad  s  Virginia  Beach  Real  Es- 
tate Committee.  The  meetings  were 
held  in  a  Wastiington  hotel  probably  be- 
cause the  Virginia  Beach  property  over 
which  the  committee  had  jurisdiction 
had  been  ordered  sold  a  month  before 
that  last  roundup  which  cost  the  little 
railroad  company  $900. 

Subsidiary  companies  proved  very  val- 
uable to  McGinnis  and  his  friends.  They 
produced  for  both  generous  fees  for  at- 
tendance at  meetings  and  salaries. 

For  instance,  the  Euclid  Development 
Corp.  was  organized  with  funds  of  the 
Norfolk  Southern  Railway  and,  since  it 
never  engaged  in  any  income-producing 
activities,  the  ICC  concluded  Its  prin- 
cipal beneficiaries  were  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  railroad  who  collected 
fees  for  attending  its  meetings. 

Shortly  after  McGinnis  took  over  at 
Norfolk  Southern,  salaries  were  author- 
ized for  officers  of  two  subsidiary  ware- 
house companies  amounting  to  a  total 
of  $39,000.  of  which  McGinnis  received 
$10,000.  Yet  the  two  companies  together 
had  gross  receipts  of  only  $30,775  an- 
nually, and  the  railroad  was  required  to 
advance  funds  for  these  salary  pay- 
ments, which  salaries  continued  even 
after  the  warehouse  of  one  subsidiary 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  funds  ad- 
vanced by  the  railroad  were  used  by  the 
other  subsidiary  to  buy  stock  in  the 
McGinnis  Industrial  Center,  Inc.,  as  well 
as  for  the  payment  of  salaries. 

Although  McGirmis  did  not  devote  his 
full  time  to  the  railroad,  and  engaged  in 
many  other  business  activities  at  the 
same  time,  his  expenses  charged  to  the 
railroad  amounted  to  $32,250  in  1951. 
His  expenses  had  steadily  increased  from 
$4,415  in  1948  to  $14,841  in  1949,  to  $22,- 
674  in  1950,  to  $32,250  in  1951.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  found 
that  the  failure  of  the  management  to 
comply  with  the  reasonable  require- 
ments of  ICC  regiilations  for  factual  de- 
tails and  reasonable  explanations  in  con- 
nection with  expenditures  and  requests 
for  funds,  in  amounts  shown  by  the  rec- 
ord, was  tantamount  to  gross  maladmin- 
istration on  the  part  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  railway  and  a  subsidiary 
bus  company.  The  ICC  reported  that  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  the  «u;- 
counting  department  to  make  required 


distinctions  for  expenditures  which  Mc- 
Ginnis called  extraordinary,  miscella- 
neous, and  special  without  further  ex- 
planation. 

Perhaps  I  should  mention  that  the 
president  of  the  Norfolk  Southern  who 
served  under  McGinnis  could  not  ac- 
count for  unexplained  and  undetailed 
expenses  of  some  $23,000  in  each  of  the 
years  1950  and  1951.  When  McGinnis 
was  cross-examined  by  ICC  he  could  not 
explain  or  furnish  any  specific  details 
with  regard  to  these  expenses. 

Salaries,  bonuses,  and  fees  paid  by  the 
railroad  and  its  subsidiaries  to  general 
officers  and  directors  amounted  to  $59,- 
190  in  1946,  the  last  full  year  before  the 
McGinnis  regime.  By  1951  that  figure 
had  been  increased  517  percent  to 
$365,454. 

As  can  be  seen,  McGinnis  and  his  as- 
sociates, most  of  whom  had  other  busi- 
ness interests  in  addition  to  the  railroad, 
operated  the  Norfolk  Southern  in  a 
manner  generally  suitable  to  their  own 
purposes.  In  addition  to  the  fees  for 
meetings,  generous  expense  accoimts  and 
the  apparent  use  of  railroad  funds  for 
investment  in  other  businesses,  the  Mc- 
Ginnis group  received  increasingly  high 
c(Hnpensation. 

Gross  revenue  of  the  Norfolk  Southern 
in  1951  was  $11.6  million  and  the  average 
comi>ensation  of  presidents  of  railroads 
in  that  class  was  $31,478.  The  president 
of  the  Norfolk  Southern  received  a  total 
of  $66,500.  As  chairman  of  the  board. 
McGinnis  received  $51,500.  According 
to  ICC,  only  one  other  railroad  in  the  $10 
million  to  $25  million  class  compensated 
Its  board  chairman,  and  he  received 
$22,915. 

After  McGinnis  had  about  exhausted 
(Vportunitles  to  obtain  personal  advan- 
tage for  himself  and  his  associates  at  the 
Norfolk  Southern  Railway,  he  took  over 
control  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  in 
1954.  As  one  might  have  expected  from 
his  prior  record,  he  contributed  mate- 
rially to  its  downfall. 

He  began  his  association  with  the  New 
Haven  in  the  autxmin  of  1947.  when  he 
assisted  in  a  successful  proxy  fight  for  its 
control.  Earlier  in  that  same  year,  Mc- 
Ginnis and  his  cohorts  had  obtained  con- 
trol of  the  Norfolk  Southern  Railway, 
which  they  used  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  ICC  initiated  a  full-scale  investiga- 
tion of  their  practices,  from  which  I  have 
quoted. 

McGinnis  took  over  the  presidency  of 
the  New  Haven  in  1954  by  ousting  the 
son  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had 
worked  to  gain  control  in  1947.  He  re- 
signed that  post  early  in  1956  amid  a 
widespread  public  protest  over  the  rail- 
road's service.  He  is  now  president  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  which 
Commissioner  Tuggle,  of  the  ICC,  de- 
scribed Just  last  month  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee as  one  of  the  Nation's  "sick"  rail- 
roads. I  have  seen  press  reports  indicat- 
ing that  McGinnis'  practices  with  that 
railroad  are  being  investigated  now  by 
the  New  Hampshire  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission. 

Having  been  a  member,  as  I  have  said. 
of  the  group  that  gsdned  control  of  the 
New  Haven  in  1947,  and  having  served 
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as  its  president  from  1954  to  1956,  Mc- 
Ginnis  must  be  included  in  what  the  ICC 
described  in  its  March  31,  1961.  report  as 
"a  detailed  recitation  of  blunder,  ex- 
travagance, inefficiency,  and  errors  of 
omission  on  the  part  of  various  persons 
who,  from  1952  to  date,  have  occupied 
positions  of  trust  and  authority  in  the 
New  Haven  Railroad." 

The  ICC  reports  thar  McGinnis  was 
president  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
when  there  were  not  only  serious  errors 
of  judgment  but  questionable  actions 
motivated  by  selfish  gain.  These  ques- 
tionable actions  included  reckless  spec- 
ulation in  New  Haven  securities;  the 
initiation  of  p>olicies  of  deferred  main- 
tenance for  the  purpose  of  inflating 
earnings;  p>olicies  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  competent  personnel:  and  the  ill-ad- 
vised purchase  of  three  lightweight 
trains  and  other  equipment  which 
could  not  be  operated  successfully  on 
the  New  Haven's  line. 

The  pattern  of  salai-y  increases  and 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  for  ex- 
penses at  the  Norfolk  Southern  was  fol- 
lowed by  McGinnis  and  his  associates  at 
the  New  Haven.  In  the  year  1953  the 
highest  salary  at  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road was  $37,500.  In  April  1954,  Mc- 
Ginnis became  president  of  the  New 
Haven  at  an  annual  salary  of  $50,000, 
but  he  was  placed  on  the  payroll  of  two 
wholly  owned  motor  carrier  affiliates, 
which  produced,  when  combined  with 
his  presidential  salary,  annual  compen- 
sation of  about  $100,000  by  the  end  of 
1955 — all  at  the  expense  of  the  railroad. 

While  McGinnis  was  president  of  the 
New  Haven  that  railroad  entered  into 
several  security  transactions  which  were 
described  by  ICC  as  an  "irresponsible 
action  in  matters  affecting  the  rail- 
road's financial  condition  and  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  public  faith  and  trust 
reposed  in  this  important  public  util- 
ity." The  New  Haven  management  in- 
duced certain  stock  brokers  and  others 
to  purchase  large  blocks  of  New  Haven 
securities  at  no  risk  to  themselves  and 
at  a  guaranteed  profit. 

One  such  agreement  was  signed  on 
November  10,  1955,  between  the  New 
Haven  and  the  Union  Securities  Corp. 
for  Itself  and  other  security  dealers 
under  which  the  railroad  was  to  buy 
back  stock  for  above  the  market  price 
and  far  above  what  the  holders  had 
paid.  Fortunately,  this  transaction  was 
blocked  by  court  action,  for  it  would 
have  required  a  cash  outlay  by  the  rail- 
road of  over  $9  million  had  it  been  al- 
lowed. 

To  make  the  New  Haven's  earnings  ap- 
pear more  favorable,  McGinnis  followed 
a  policy  of  deferred  maintenance  on 
railroad  equipment,  cutting  expendi- 
tures for  this  purpose  to  80  percent  of 
the  1951  level.  Since  funds  were  avail- 
able in  1954-55  for  proper  maintenance, 
the  ICC  observed  that  "this  penny- wise 
pound-foolish  policy  was  designed  to 
make  the  railroad's  earnings  appear 
more  favorable  than  they  actually  were. 
The  policy  facilitated  speculation  in  se- 
curities but  service  to  shippers  and  pas- 
sengers progressively  deteriorated." 

McGinnis  resigned  from  the  New 
Haven,  as  I  have  stated,  in  the  wake  of 


widespread  protests  over  service  break- 
downs. He  left  his  successors  to  cope 
with  increasingly  serious  maintenance 
problems  and,  by  mid- 1960,  the  New 
Haven's  deferred  maintenance  bill  was 
estimated  at  $42  million,  excluding  prop- 
erty to  be  replaced. 

While  neglecting  existing  equipment, 
McGinnis  displayed  what  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  ICC  and  Connecticut  in- 
vestigators as  "a  unique  bent  for  experi- 
mentation" with  new  equipment,  which 
had  the  effect  of  depleting  cash  reserves 
and  building  up  fixed  charges.  For  in- 
stance, he  spent  more  than  $5  million  on 
three  lightweight  trains,  two  of  which 
were  placed  in  the  locomotive  graveyard 
almost  immediately.  And  the  third  was 
not  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  lK)ught. 

As  we  know.  McGinnis  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
since  his  departure  from  the  New  Haven 
in  1956.  At  one  time  McGinnis  enter- 
tained hopes  of  heading  both  the  New 
Haven  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail- 
roads and.  in  April  1955.  he  asked  the 
ICC  to  approve  such  an  arrangement. 
When  this  scheme  was  opposed  by  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad,  the  ICC 
was  asked  to  approve  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  three  railroads  under  which 
the  two  railroads  McGinnis  sought  to 
control,  or  controlled,  agreed  to  limit 
themselves  in  the  solicitation  of  certain 
traffic  they  were  free  to  seek.  In  return 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  was  to  drop  its 
opposition  to  McGinnis'  personal  desires. 

This  plan  fell  through.  McGinnis  re- 
signed from  the  New  Haven,  leaving 
Boston  Lawyer  George  P.  Alpert.  who 
had  served  as  a  member  of  the  New 
Haven's  board  during  the  McGinnis 
regime,  at  the  helm.  Alpert  promptly 
upped  his  salaiT  to  $60,000  per  year  for 
5  years  after  which  he  was  to  retire  on 
a  salary  of  $25,000  per  year  for  10  years. 

The  ICC  knew  all  of  this.  They  knew 
how  McGiimis  operated.  They  knew  of 
Alpert's  mistakes  and  his  Inability  to 
reverse  the  New  Haven's  decline.  Not  a 
penny  of  net  revenue  did  the  New  Haven 
earn  after  1956. 

With  facts  such  as  these  at  hand,  I 
am  astounded  that  any  Government 
agency  would  guarantee  the  repayment 
of  $14.7  million  in  loans  under  the  cir- 
cumstances set  forth  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  this  railroad  still  owed  the 
Government  most  of  the  $16  million  pre- 
viously borrowed  under  another  act 
when  these  loans  were  guaranteed.  The 
Chairman  of  the  ICC  told  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  the  New 
Haven  "is  a  very  essential  service  and  it 
has  to  be  preserved  somehow  by  some- 
body." 

I  submit  that  to  date  that  "somebody" 
has  been  the  U.S.  Government,  and  that 
the  fimds  have  been  obtained  under  an 
act  that  was  never  intended  as  a  give- 
away program  for  the  relief  of  railroads 
which  have  been  subjected  to  this  type  of 
mismanagement. 

After  the  ICC  determined  that  the  New 
Haven  had  to  be  saved  from  bankruptcy 
at  all  costs.  It  placed  heavy  reliance  on 
assurances  that  the  States  involved 
would  develop — belatedly  as  it  was — a 
$13.7  million  assistance  program,  more 


than  half  of  which  was  to  come  from 
sources  other  than  the  States.  The  Con- 
gress was  expected  to  provide  $3  million 
by  repealing  the  transportation  tax;  the 
railroad  was  expected  to  provide  $3  mil- 
lion more  by  unspecified  economies 
and  wage  reductions,  and  the  commuters 
were  expected  to  put  up  $1.5  million 
more  in  the  form  of  fare  increases.  All 
four  States  served  by  the  railroad 
promised  to  help  but  the  net  result  was 
only  $6.25  million  in  tax  relief  and  main- 
tenance assistance.  This  has  been 
described  as  temporary  relief  and  the 
restrictions  in  at  least  one  State  have 
caused  the  ICC  to  comment  on  the  in- 
effectiveness of  the  legislation.  And  yet. 
the  ICC  guaranteed  loans  of  $14.7  million 
and  stopped  only  when  the  commercial 
banks  said  they  wouldn't  particirwte  fur- 
ther. Government  guarantee  or  not. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize,  regard- 
less of  the  final  disposition  of  the  $14.7 
million  item  in  the  pending  bill  requested 
by  the  ICC.  is  that  the  Congress,  under 
no  circumstances,  should  provide  any 
new  plan  of  subsidies  to  railroads  that 
would  be  administered  by  the  ICC  un- 
less there  is  positive  assurance  that  the 
program  will  be  handled  with  greater 
respect  for  the  taxpayers'  money  than 
was  shown  by  the  ICC  in  the  case  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad. 


CONFIRMATION  OP  JOHN  C. 
SCHWEERS  TO  BE  COLLECTOR  OP 
CUSTOMS  AT  CHARLESTON.  S.C. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  that  the 
nomination  of  John  C.  Schweers,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  collector  of  cus- 
toms for  customs  collection  district  No. 
16,  with  headquarters  at  Charleston. 
S.C,  be  confli-med.  The  nomination  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  it  has  been  approved  by  both  Sena- 
tors from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  C.  Schweers.  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  be  collector  of  customs  for  cus- 
toms collection  district  No.  16.  with 
headquarters  at  Charleston.  S.C. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  President  be  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 


CONFIRMATION    OF    NOMINA'HONS 
OF  POSTMASTERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  reported  favor- 
ably today  the  nomination  of  13  post- 
masters. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
as  in  executive  session,  the  nominations 
be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  In 
executive  session,  the  nominations  will 
be  considered  en  bloc,  and  they  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 
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The  President  will  be  notified  forth- 
with of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tions. 

The  nominations  of  postmasters  con- 
firmed are  as  follows: 

I  CALIFORNIA 

Kenneth  E.  Prkncls.  Oakland. 

rXOEIDA 

W.  Joel  Beckbilm,  Ocala. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Irene  S.  Coffey.  Blowing  Rock. 

OKLAHOMA 

Charles  O.  Blew,  Cherokee. 

SOCTH   CAROLINA 

John  C.  Wells.  Bennettsville. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Gregory  P.  Walsh.  Beresford. 
Glen  E.  Trier.  Bpearflsh. 

TEXAS 

A.  Fred  England.  Commerce. 
Wayne  C.  Donaldson.  Fairfield. 
A.  Neal  Brown.  Richland. 
Clifford  L.  Hudgln.  Welch. 

VOtCINIA 

Arlelgh  P.  Surface.  Selma. 

WX8T   VIRGINIA 

Lon  L.  Lewis.  West  Hamlin. 


STOCK  DISTRIBUTION  TREATED  AS 
RETURN  OP  CAPITAL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  8847)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
provide  that  a  distribution  of  stock  made 
to  an  individual  (or  certain  corpora- 
tions) pursuant  to  an  order  enforcing 
the  antitrust  laws  shall  not  be  treated 
as  a  dividend  distribution  but  shall  be 
treated  as  a  return  of  capital:  and  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  such  a  dis- 
tribution made  to  a  corpK)ration  shall  be 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  distribution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
H.R.  8847  provides  for  tax  treatment  of 
certain  distributions  of  stock  which  a 
corporation  is  required  to  make  because 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  The  bill  is  neces- 
sary because  of  the  unusual  situation 
that  has  developed  In  the  case  of  Du 
Pont,  the  very  large  chemical  company. 

The  United  States  has  been  engaged 
in  extensive  antitrust  litigation  with  Du- 
Pont.  In  the  course  of  this  litigation, 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  on  May  22 
of  this  year  that  the  Du  Pont  Co.  must 
get  rid  of — divest  itself  of— the  23  per- 
cent of  the  stock  of  General  Motors 
owned  by  it — 63  million  shares.  This 
decision  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
ownership  of  this  stock  may  tend  to  limit 
competition  in  automotive  paints  and 
similar  products  manufactured  and  sold 
by  Du  Pont. 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  many — 
perhaps  most-~cases  in  which  one  corpo- 
ration controls  another  In  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  the  controlled  corpo- 
ration Is  more  than  80-percent  owned. 
Therefore,  in  a  great  many  of  these 
cases  if  it  Is  necessary  for  antitrust  pur- 
poses to  distribute  the  stock  of  the  con- 
trolled corporation,  this  can  be  done 
without  tax  consequences  to  the  share- 
holders because  of  section  355  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  In  general,  that 
section  permits  the  tax  free  distribution 


of  the  stock  of  an  80-i>ercent  owned 
subsidiary  if  parent  and  subsidiary  have 
each  been  engaged  in  the  active  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  business  for  more  than  5 
years. 

However,  since  Du  Pont  owns  only  23 
percent  of  the  stock  of  General  Motors. 
a  distribution  of  this  stock  would  not  be 
tax  free  under  section  355.  Also,  such  a 
distribution  would  not  be  a  partial  liqui- 
dation— because  there  Is  no  "contrac- 
tion" of  the  business.  Therefore,  on  a 
distribution  of  the  Greneral  Motors  stock, 
the  individual  shareholders  of  Du  Pont 
would  pay  a  tax  on  ordinary  dividend 
income  to  the  full  extent  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  stock  received.  Thus, 
if  all  the  General  Motors  stock  were  to 
be  distributed,  under  existing  law  each 
individual  shareholder  of  Du  Pont  would 
have  approximately  $62  of  ordinary  in- 
come per  share  of  Du  Pont.  This  is  be- 
cause about  1  '/a  shares  of  General  Mo- 
tors would  be  distributed  for  each  share 
of  Du  Pont.  The  tax  on  this  would,  of 
course,  be  so  high  that  the  shareholder 
would  in  effect  be  losing  a  substantial 
part  of  his  investment  in  Du  Pont. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
involuntary  realization  of  such  a  large 
amount  of  income  by  individual  Du  Pont 
shareholders  might  well  require  them  to 
sell  some  of  the  General  Motors  stock 
received,  in  order  to  obtain  ftmds  to  pay 
the  tax  on  this  dividend.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  the  committee  at  the  hearings 
that  this  would  cause  a  large  increase  in 
the  market  supply  of  General  Motors 
stock  and  would  have  a  serious  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  value  of  that  stock. 
This  would,  of  course,  be  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  General  Motors  sharehold- 
ers who  are  not  in  any  way  involved  in 
the  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
hearings  also  brought  out  that  the 
method  of  taxation  proposed  by  the  bill 
will  greatly  lessen  the  market  impact 
of  the  distribution. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  "return  of  capi- 
tal" treatment  for  individual  share- 
holders in  an  enforced  antitrust  dis- 
tribution. Under  its  provisions  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  so-called  "divested 
stock"  received  by  individual  .sharehold- 
ers would  be  treated  as  a  return  of  the 
capital  invested  by  them  in  the  Du  Pont 
stock.  Thus,  an  individual  shareholder 
who  receives  the  General  Motors  stock 
will  have  no  immediate  tax  to  pay  unless 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  stock  he 
receives  exceeds  his  investment  in  the 
Du  Pont  stock.  If  there  is  any  such  ex- 
cess, it  will  be  currently  taxable  In  the 
same  manner  sis  a  gain  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  the  stock.  To  illustrate,  if 
an  individual  owns  a  single  share  of 
Du  Pont  which  cost  him  $100  and  he 
received  $60  worth  of  General  Motors 
stock,  he  will  owe  no  tax  at  the  time  of 
this  receipt  but  his  basis  for  the  Du  Pont 
share  will  be  reduced  to  $40 — $100  minus 
$60.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Du  Pont 
share  cost  this  individual  $40.  then  on 
receipt  of  $60  worth  of  General  Motors 
stock,  his  entire  $40  basis  would  be  used 
up  and  he  would  have  a  gain  of  $20 — $60 
minus  $40.  Since  in  recent  years  the 
market  price  of  the  Du  Pont  stock  has 
been  high,  in  general,  only  shareholders 
who  acquired  the  Du  Pont  stock  before 


1950  will  pay  any  tax.  As  a  result,  a 
large  fraction  of  the  recipients  of  the 
General  Motors  stock  will  not  be  under 
any  pressure  to  sell  this  stock  so  that 
the  depressing  effect  on  the  market  will 
be  minimized. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  bill 
will  not  result  in  the  escape  from  tax  of 
any  appreciation  in  the  Du  Pont  stock. 
This  is  because  the  basis  of  the  Du  Pont 
stock  will  be  reduced  by  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  General  Motors  stock  re- 
ceived. Thus,  whatever  unrealized  ap- 
preciation there  is  in  the  Du  Pont  stock 
will  result  in  a  gain  on  the  later  sale  of 
that  stock  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  there  had  been  no  dis- 
tribution of  the  General  Motors  stock. 

The  individual  shareholders  of  Chris- 
tiana Securities  Corp. — a  party  to  the 
antitrust  litigation — will  also  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  individual 
shareholders  of  Du  Pont  if  Christiana 
should  be  ordered  by  a  court  to  distrib- 
ute any  General  Motors  stock.  Christi- 
ana owns  about  one-third  of  the  Du  Pont 
stock  and  thus,  it  may  receive  up  to  20 
million  shares  of  General  Motors  stock 
if  Du  Pont  should  be  required  to  dlstrib- 
uate  all  of  that  stock.  However,  it  should 
be  made  plain  that  the  amendments 
made  by  the  bill  are  not  intended  in  any 
way  as  an  expression  of  an  opinion  that 
any  particular  method  of  divestiture  of 
General  Motors  stock  by  Du  Pont  or  by 
Christiana  is  appropriate.  It  is  contem- 
plated by  your  committee  that  all  issues 
as  to  the  methods  of  divestiture  shall  be 
judicially  determined  solely  with  refer- 
ence to  the  antitrust  principles  an- 
nounced by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Du  Pont  case. 

Since  Christiana  is  a  party  to  the  suit 
and  since  its  shareholders  may  have 
special  tax  benefits  available  to  them, 
the  bill  taxes  Christiana  in  a  sp>ecial 
manner  in  the  receipt  by  it  of  General 
Motors  stock  from  Du  Pont.  The  receipt 
of  such  stock  as  a  dividend  will  accord- 
ingly be  taxed  on  its  fair  market  value — 
approximately  $45  a  share — and  not  at 
its  basis — approximately  $2  a  share — 
as  would  be  the  case  under  existing  law. 

The  bill  does  not  change  the  method 
of  taxation  on  the  receipt  of  an  inter- 
corporate dividend  by  any  corporation 
that  is  not  a  party  to  the  suit. 

The  bill  as  drawn  applies  only  to  the 
shareholders  of  Du  Pont,  to  Christiana. 
and  to  the  shareholders  of  Christiana. 
The  Treasury  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  have  not  yet  deter- 
mined what  tax  relief,  if  any,  is  appro- 
priate in  antitrust  cases  In  general. 
For  this  reason,  both  Departments  indi- 
cated that  they  would  oppose  a  more 
general  bill  at  the  present  time,  but 
that  they  would  not  object  to  a  bill 
dealing  only  with  the  problems  aris- 
ing out  of  the  Du  Pont  case.  Accord- 
ingly, both  Departments  do  not  object 
to  the  present  bill. 

I  would  add  that  the  bill  (H.R.  8847) 
was  approved  practically  unanimously 
by  both  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
by  the  House  itself. 

It  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  by  a  vote  of  14 
to  2. 
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First.  Thla  bUl  as  It  Is  will  yield  $233 
million  in  revenue.  Moreover,  if  the 
court  orders  Christiana  to  sell  its  Gen- 
eral MotcH^  stock,  this  sum  will  be  in- 
creased by  $184  million:  that  is,  to  a 
total  amount  of  $417  million.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  court  orders  Chris- 
tiana to  distribute  its  stock  to  its  share- 
holders, the  revenue  will  be  increased  by 
$136  million,  so  that  the  total  will  be  $369 
million.  These  estimates  are  based 
upon  General  Motors  selling  at  $45  a 
share.  Recent  figures  indicate  that  this 
stock  is  selling  around  $48  a  share,  so 
that  on  this  basis  the  estimate  will  be 
higher.  The  question  of  whether  Chris- 
tiana should  be  forced  to  sell  or  dis- 
tribute to  its  shareholders  the  General 
Motors  stock  it  receives  from  Du  Pont 
under  the  divestiture  proceedings  is  a 
matter  of  Judicial  determination.  The 
court  must  determine  whether  such  sale 
or  distribution  is  necessary  to  prevent 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Second.  The  complaint  has  been 
made  that  Christiana  is  not  being  taxed 
heavily  enough.  However,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  under  this  bill  the  ad- 
ditional tax  to  Christiana  upon  receipt 
of  General  Motors  stock  computed  on  the 
$45  market  value  of  the  stock  received 
will  amount  to  approximately  $60  mil- 
lion. The  entire  fair  market  value  of 
$45  would  go  into  dividend  income  and 
there  would  be  a  dividend  received  de- 
duction of  85  percent.  The  tax  per 
share  would  therefore  amount  to  52  per- 
cent of  $6.75.  or  $3.51.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  this  bill  were  not  enacted  into 
law,  only  30  cents  per  share  would  be 
subject  to  the  full  corporate  rate  instead 
of  $6.75  per  share  under  the  bill.  The 
tax  vmder  existing  law  would  be  16  cents 
per  share — 52  percent  of  30  cents — to 
Christiana,  although  General  Motors 
stock  had  a  fair  market  value  of  $45. 
The  total  tax  to  Christiana  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  General  Motors  stock  under  ex- 
isting law  will  be  $2,880,000.  The  net 
savings  to  Christiana  on  the  receipt  of 
the  General  Motors  stock  if  this  bill  were 
not  enacted  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $60  million. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude,  I  feel 
compelled  to  present  the  case  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  the  minority  views 
filed  by  the  Senator  frwn  Illinois  fMr. 
Douglas  1  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoRil.  and  now  before  the 
Senate.  It  is  \rtth  deep  regret  that  I 
feel  compelled  to  make  the  statement  I 
am  about  to  make. 

In  the  minority  views  it  is  stated: 

In  the  yean  we  (Senators  Douglas  and 
OoKx)  have  served  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, we  have  never  known  the  committee  to 
hold  an  evening  meeting.  This  year,  how- 
ever, members  were  notified  at  3  minutes  of 
7  pjn.  on  September  20  that  an  executive 
session  to  consider  this  bill  would  be  held 
at  8  p.m.     We  doubt  very  much — 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  Senate  to 
consider  that  statement.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  my  long  experience  here,  such 
language  in  criticism  of  action  by  a 
majority  of  the  committee  has  ever  be- 
fore been  embodied  in  minority  views — 
that  such  swift  action  would  be  taken  on  a 
IMToposal  to  close  a  tax  loophole  or  to  give 


tax  relief  to  the  millions  of  people  In  this 
country  who  pay  ordinary  Income  tax  and 
who  are  not  In  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  the  nximerous  loopholes  In  the  tax  laws. 

In  my  Judgment,  that  questions  the 
integrity  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

I  quote  further: 

The  Congress  Is  therefore  giving  priority, 
both  for  tax  relief  and  in  the  speed  of  Its 
procedures,  to  a  group  whose  need  la  not  yet 
iLnown  and  who,  in  any  case,  would  have  a 
very  low  priority  for  such  relief  compared 
with  the  ordinary  taxpayer,  in  the  light  of 
the  burdens  which  he  must  bear. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
that  part  of  the  minority  views. 

Mr.  President,  my  comment — and  I 
make  it  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee — is  as  follows: 

I  say,  that,  whether  intentional  or  not. 
the  two  Senators  who  signed  the  mi- 
nority views  have  created  the  impression, 
by  innuendo  and  insinuation,  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  had  acted 
"with  haste"  to  give  preference  to  legis- 
lation applying  to  one  segment  of  tax- 
payers, and  expressing  the  belief  that  no 
such  quick  action  would  have  been  given 
to  other  segments  of  taxpayers.  I  merely 
want  to  comment  at  this  point  that  I 
regard  the  statement  in  the  minority 
views,  whether  intentional  or  not.  to  be 
untruthful  and  a  personal  reflection 
upon  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  13  other  mem- 
bers thereof  who  voted  to  report  favor- 
ably H.R.  8847. 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  legislation. 

I  cannot  fail  to  express  my  surprise 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  sign  a  report  criticizing 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  for  hold- 
ing an  evening  meeting  when  It  was  the 
action  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  made  necessary  that  meeting  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  session  in  order  to 
obtain  consideration  of  foiir  important 
House  bills  and  two  important  nomina- 
tions. This  does  not  concern  the  Du 
Pont  bill  alone,  because  there  were  three 
other  important  bills  and  two  nomina- 
tions before  the  Finance  Committee. 

What  are  the  facts? 

On  the  morning  of  September  20  the 
committee  was  in  session  beginning  at 
10  a.m.,  considering  various  matters,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  two  nominations  and 
four  House-passed  bills.  An  agenda  had 
been  submitted  to  each  of  the  17  mem- 
bers in  advance. 

At  5  minutes  to  12  on  that  day.  with- 
out previous  notice.  Senator  Gore  ad- 
vised me  he  was  leaving  the  committee 
to  go  to  the  Senate  in  order  to  object  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  meeting 
while  the  Senate  was  in  session.  Short- 
ly thereafter  the  committee  was  notified 
by  the  Senate  to  adjourn,  as  the  rules 
require  that  committee  meetings  cannot 
be  held  without  unanimous  consent  dur- 
ing the  time  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

I  recognize  that  requirement  in  the 
rules.  I  am  speaking  of  the  criticism 
that  has  come  upon  the  committee  be- 
cause of  the  evening  session,  and  I  am 
stating  the  reasons  for  it. 

It  is  customary  for  Senate  commit- 
tees to  meet  when  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion after  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 


Senate,  especially  near  the  end  of  the 
session. 

When  I  Informed  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  all  members 
present  requested  the  chairman  to  call 
a  meeting  within  1  hour  after  the  Senate 
adjourned. 

The  Senate  remained  in  session  imtil 
6:47.  Acting  upon  the  direction  of  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  I  had  the  staff  notify  all 
members  at  7  o'clock  that  the  busmess 
interrupted  by  the  objection  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  at  noon  that  day 
would  be  resumed  at  a  meeting  called 
for  8  p.m.  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee room  to  act  upon  four  Important 
bills  pending  and  two  important  nomi- 
nations. 

A  clear  majority  of  the  committee  as- 
sembled at  that  hour.  So,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  was  directly  and  solely 
responsible  for  the  evening  meeting 
which  he  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
now  have  criticized  and  condemned. 

Previously,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see had  advised  the  chairman  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  that  he  would  prevent  the 
Senate  from  voting  on  H.R.  8847  during 
this  session.  I  assume  that  compelling 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  ad- 
journ was  a  part  of  his  campaign  to 
prevent  this  legislation  from  coming  to 
a  vote. 

In  the  consideration  of  HM.  8847  and 
all  other  legislation  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  I  have  been  most 
meticulous  to  give  every  possible  con- 
sideration, within  my  prerogatives  as 
chairman,  to  all  members,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  I  agreed  with  the  posi- 
tion of  any  member  with  respect  to  leg- 
islation before  the  committee. 

I  recall  that  a  few  days  ago  a  sugges- 
tion was  proposed  to  attach  HH.  8847 
as  a  rider  on  another  bill.  I  was 
strongly  opposed  to  this  suggestion. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  con- 
sulted the  chairman,  stating  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  go  abroad  to  fill 
a  mission  assigned  him  as  chairman  of 
a  delegation.  He  asked  me  If  I  could 
assure  him  that  H  Jl.  8847  would  not  be 
taken  up  in  his  absence  as  a  rider  to  an- 
other bill.  I  told  him  I  would  give  him 
that  ass\irance.  as  far  as  I  could  con- 
trol it.  and  that  no  action  would  be 
taken  by  the  committee  until  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  passed  HJR. 
8847  and  it  had  come  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  due  course.  I 
further  advised  him  that  I  would  keep 
him  informed  as  to  developments  In  the 
matter  during  his  absence  from  the 
country,  and  this  I  did. 

The  statement  in  the  minority  report 
which  I  have  quoted  Is  to  me  clearly  an 
effort  to  make  it  appear  that  the  13 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee who  voted  in  favor  of  HM.  8847 
did  so  in  a  fashion  that  gives  to  this  leg- 
islation a  special  privilege  in  the  way  of 
hasty  action  and  a  privilege  that  would 
not  have  been  accorded  to  other  tax  bills 
that  would  close  "numerous  loopholes  in 
the  tax  laws." 

I  read  from  that  statement  again: 

We  doubt  very  much  that  swift  action — 
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Which  was  brought  about  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee's 
protesting  and  registering  a  protest 
against  the  committee's  meeting  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate.  We  know 
that  committees  meet  while  the  Senate 
is  in  session.  During  the  29  years  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  I  have 
never  known  that  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  would  deliberately 
go  to  the  Senate  floor  and  prevent  the 
Finance  Committee  from  considering 
bills  before  it.  Let  me  read  that  state- 
ment: { 

We  doubt  vfcry  much  that  such  swift 
action  would  be  taken  on  a  proposal  to  close 
a  tax  loophole  or  to  give  tax  relief  to  the 
millions  of  people  In  this  country  who  pay 
ordinary  Income  tax  and  who  are  not  In  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the  numer- 
ous loopholes  in  the  tax  laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  man  who  calls 
a  spade  a  spade.  If  I  have  something 
to  say.  I  say  It  outright.  This  state- 
ment, by  innuendo,  is  an  attack  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  make 
this  statement,  but  I  do  it  with  all  the 
vigor  of  which  I  am  capable,  because 
the  two  Senators,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
have  been  my  friends.  Yet  I  cannot  per- 
mit these  minority  views  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  permanent  record  of  the 
Congress  without  an  explanation  from 
me. 

I  say  the  statement  which  I  have 
quoted  is  inaccurate  in  fact,  as  well  as 
misleading,  because  in  the  same  night 
session,  legislation  was  approved  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  by  reporting  H.R. 
8876.  amending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  pennit  the  use  of  identifying 
numbers  for  the  80-odd  million  tax- 
payers. 

This  legislation,  the  Treasury  testi- 
fied, would  result  in  closing  loopholes 
so  that  those  who  are  now  avoiding  the 
payment  of  taxes  would  be  compelled 
to  pay  by  operating  this  new  number 
system  through  computing  machines. 
The  tax  revenue,  the  Treasury  testified, 
would  be  increased  by  $5  billion  from 
those  who  now  are  not  paying  their  full 
share  of  the  taxes  by  reason  of  the  new 
system  which  the  bill  authorized  and 
which  was  one  of  the  bills  under  con- 
sideration when  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  protested  against 
the  meeting  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

This  is  the  biggest  loophole-closing 
bill,  if  the  Treasury  is  correct,  which 
has  ever  been  presented  to  the  Congress, 
yet  the  rep>ort  says  hasty  action  would 
not  have  been  taken  for  any  bills  to 
close  loopholes,  but  only,  by  implica- 
tion, for  bills  to  give  tax  relief  to  other 
elements  of  our  society. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  great  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  for  29 
yean.  I  am  very  proud  of  that.  My 
service  began  under  Senator  Pat  Har- 
rison, one  of  the  most  able  men  I  have 
ever  known.  I  then  served  under  Sena- 
tor Millikin,  an  able,  splendid,  and  won- 
derful man.  I  then  served  for  a  long 
period  of  time  under  Senator  George. 

I  can  say  with  the  utmost  sincerity 
that  throughout  that  long  period  this 


committee  has  been  prompted  by  the 
sincere  desire  and  purpose  to  so  report 
legislation  as  to  spread  equally  the  ter- 
rible burden  of  taxation  and  without 
special  privileges  to  any  class. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  of 
today  has  preserved  the  high  standards 
of  the  past.  I  pray  and  hope  that  all 
through  the  years  it  will  do  so. 

Mr.  GORE  and  other  Senators  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator yield;  and,  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  BYRaof  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  desired  the  floor  in  my 
own  right,  on  a  matter  of  personal 
privilege. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a 
p>oint  of  personal  privilege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  have  to 
yield  the  floor  before  the  Senator  could 
do  so. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  it  possible  for  the  Senator  to 
take  the  floor  from  me  on  a  point  of 
personal  privilege? 

Mr.  GORE.  No:  I  do  not  wish  to  do 
so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  As  soon  as  he  finishes  yielding 
I  shall  seek  the  floor  on  a  pwint  of  per- 
sonal privilege,  but  before  doing  so  I 
wish  to  relate  that  as  soon  as  I  learned 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  able  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  felt  personally 
aggrieved  by  the  minority  report,  I  was 
sorely  troubled.  I  went  directly  to  his 
office  and  told  him  that  I  was  deeply 
grieved  if  the  minority  report  had  oc- 
casioned hurt  to  him.  He  told  me  that 
it  had.  I  then  assured  him  I  had  no  in- 
tent to  cast  personal  reflection  upon  him 
whatsoever. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
niinois  can  speak  for  himself. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  that  no  chairman  has  ever 
been  and  no  chairman  could  ever  be 
more  fair  to  me  or  more  generous  to 
me  in  committee  work  than  he  has  been. 
When  I  have  asked  him  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  biUs  I  have  introduced  he  has 
done  so.  He  has  accorded  to  me  many 
courtesies.    For  this  I  am  grateful. 

I  not  only  hold  him  in  high  esteem, 
but  also  have  genuine  peisonal  affection 
for  him. 

With  that  statement  I  shall  not  ask 
the  Senator  to  yield  further,  but  when 
he  has  completed  I  shall  speak  briefly 
to  the  point  further. 

Mr.  BENNETT  and  Mr.  DOUGLAS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  a  point  of  personal 
privilege? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
step  aside,  so  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois may  speak,  if  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia yields  to  him. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  take  full,  equal,  and  per- 
haps even  greater  responsibility  for 
these  sentences,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

We  certainly  did  not  intend  the  re- 
marks to  reflect  personally  upon  the 
chairman.  I  am  very  sorry  he  feels  this 
was  a  personal  reflection  upon  him.  It 
certainly  was  not  intended. 

While  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and 
I  have  differed  on  many^  matters  of 
policy,  he  has  been  scrjiifulously  fair 
and  courteous  toward  m^  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  work  as  chairman,  and  I  say 
that  with  all  sincerity.''r  We  were  criti- 
cizing the  practice  of  the  committee  as 
a  collective  whole. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  un- 
duly what  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
will  say  later,  I  think  it  is  true  that  in 
recent  years — since  I  have  been  on  the 
committee,  as  indeed  was  true  before  I 
became  a  member  of  the  committee — 
the  Senate  has  been  faced,  toward  the 
end  of  the  session,  with  a  series  of  tax 
bills  to  give  relief  to  specific  individuals 
or  companies,  wliich  came  to  the  Senate 
from  the  House  after  very  limited  de- 
bate, and  upKjn  which  the  committee  was 
asked  to  act,  sometimes  in  executive 
session,  without  a  hearing,  sE>eedily. 

Then  the  Senate  would  be  confronted 
with  the  measures  at  a  time  when  Sen- 
ators were  ill  informed  and  when  there 
was  general  anxiety  to  go  home. 

I  have  felt  that  that  procedure  was 
wrong,  and  that  there  should  be  thor- 
ough consideration  of  such  bills. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  on  Tues- 
day night  the  House  passed  the  pending 
bill  in  a  somewhat  amended  form.  The 
committee  held  its  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  and  spent  the  time  in  open 
session  on  the  lead  and  zinc  bill.  I  im- 
derstood  the  chairman  to  adjourn  the 
meeting,  saying  it  was  recessed  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Chair.  I  do  not  know 
what  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held 
authorizing  the  chairman  to  hold  the 
session  1  hour  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  rXDUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  There  was  no 
formal  discussion,  because  the  commit- 
tee had  to  adjourn.  The  Senator  said  I 
recessed  the  committee. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  adjourned 
the  committee  by  force  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  told  me  to  adjourn  it  by  rea- 
son of  the  rules,  whereby  one  objection 
would  prevent  any  meeting.  If  the  Sen- 
ator had  remained  at  the  meeting,  he 
would  have  heard  all  the  other  members 
speak,  during  the  recess  which  was 
forced,  urging  me  to  have  a  meeting  that 
afternoon,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  it 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Senate 
session. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thought  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee  had  been  com- 
pleted with  adjournment,  when  the 
chairman  annovmced  the  committee 
would  meet  subject  to  his  calL 

That  is  all  I  knew  about  It.  It  was 
never  hinted  to  me  that  we  meet  in  the 
evening.  I  had  finished  signing  my  mall 
at  3  or  4  minutes  before  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  I  was  about  to  go  home 
when  the  telephone  rang.  We  were  told 
that  a  meeting  had  been  called  for  8 
o'clock.  I  canceled  my  evening  plans  in 
order  to  stay,  and  we  immediately  tried 
to  find  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gcwxl,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  bill-  We  telephoned  all  over  the  city, 
trying  to  find  him.  and  we  were  imable 
to  find  him. 

At  8  o'clock  the  committee  convened. 
Despite  the  efforts  to  find  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GiOri],  we  were  not 
able  to  reach  him  until  approximately 
10 :  30  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  His  staff  was 
Informed.  Two  members  of  his  staff 
were  Informed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sure  that  is  true, 
but  they  could  not  find  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  was  present.  Other  Sena- 
tors were  present.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gorx] 
was.  E^very  effort  was  made  to  get  in 
touch  with  him  3  minutes  after  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  and  it  then  became  pos- 
sible for  a  meeting  to  be  held. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  simply  saying 
I  felt  the  meeting  was  called  in  haste, 
that  for  so  important  a  measure  as  this 
It  was  important  for  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  be  present,  and  that  we 
should  have  had  a  more  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  measure.  Hundreds  of 
thousands — indeed  millions — of  dollars 
are  involved  in  this  measure.  I  hope  we 
may  have  a  very  thorough  discussion 
of  the  pros  and  cons. 

While  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Pi- 
nance  and  the  Senate  have  in  past  years 
pushed  through  a  series  of  special  tax 
bills  which,  in  my  judgment,  have  been 
largely  loophole  opening  bills,  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  obtain  consideration  for 
loophole -closing  bills.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and  I  have  tried 
again  and  again  to  have  hearings  held 
on  various  loophole-closing  proposals. 
The  chairman  was  kind  enough  to  agree 
to  hearings  on  the  stock  option  pro- 
posals of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
but  I  think  those  have  been  the  only 
such  hearings  held. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  might  have  hear- 
ings on  the  tightening  of  expense  ac- 
counts, on  the  repeal  of  the  dividend 
credit,  on  the  withholding  provisions 
with  respect  to  dividends  and  interest. 
on  foreign  tax  credits,  and  a  whole  series 
of  measures  embodied  in  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals.  The  technical 
groimd  on  which  consideration  of  such 
measures  has  been  turned  down  has  been 
that  they  have  not  passed  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Some- 
tmes,  however,  that  principle  has  been 
breached,  and  when  it  has  been,  I  have 


always  congratulated  the  chairman  on 
his  willingness  to  have  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed independently. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  the  chairman, 
either  as  a  man  or  as  a  friend.  But  I  do 
have  criticism  of  the  procedure  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  on  this  sec- 
tion of  the  report  I  shall  stand,  even 
though  I  regret  that  it  has  given  pain  to 
the  chairman,  whom  I  hold  in  high  es- 
teem. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  shall  yield  In 
a  moment.  However,  I  would  first  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  whether 
he  would  agree  with  the  following  state- 
ment: 

We  doubt  very  much  that  iuch  swift  ac- 
tion would  be  taken  on  a  proposal  to  cloae 
a  loophole. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes.     I  wrote  that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  So  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  approves  of  the 
sentence? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  not  have 
made  that  statement  if  I  did  not  be- 
lieve it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  believe  it 
is  a  reflection  upon  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  I  repeat  that  there  was  a  loophole 
bill  before  the  committee.  It  was 
passed.  The  Treasury  has  told  me  It 
is  the  largest  loophole-closing  bill  that 
has  ever  been  proposed.  Yet  the  report 
states  that  the  Senator  doubts  very 
much  that  such  swift  action  would  t>e 
taken  on  a  proposal  to  close  a  loophole. 

The  Treasury  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  chairman  in  order 
to  have  passed  the  numbers  bill,  in  which 
there  was  a  loophole  closing.  As  I  un- 
derstand, the  machines  have  already 
been  purchased,  and  if  the  bill  had  not 
been  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress, 
not  only  a  great  loss  in  the  payment  of 
expense  would  have  resulted,  but  also 
a  great  loss  of  revenue  through  taxes. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  the  chairman,  in 
explaining  what  happened  in  the  com- 
mittee, began  his  recitation  of  what 
happened  at  5  minutes  of  12. 

Particularly  in  view  of  what  we  have 
just  heard  from  our  colleague  from  Il- 
linois, I  think  the  Senate  would  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  what  happened  be- 
tween 10  o'clock  and  5  minutes  to  12. 

We  had  before  us  consideration  of  a 
nomination  for  collector  of  customs. 
The  senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl  appeared  as  a  witness.  His 
testimony  did  not  take  very  much  time. 

We  then  went  on  to  hear  testimony 
on  the  lead  and  zinc  bill.  There  were 
three  witnesses.  The  first  witness  rep- 
resented the  State  Department.  After 
some  preliminary  examination,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  took  up  questioning  of 
the  witness  and  questioned  him  until  well 
after  12  o'clock.  In  order  to  lengthen 
his  questioning,  he  had  the  witness  read 
figure  after  figure  from  a  variety  of 
tables  of  import  figures,  all  of  which 
could  have  been  handed  over  the  ledge 
to  him.  and  the  witness  could  have  been 


questioned  about  the  figures.  But  in- 
stead of  doing  so,  we  all  sat  there  for 
a  considerable  time — all  the  time  t>e> 
tween  the  time  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  started  to  questicxi  until  it  was 
too  late  to  hold  any  executive  session — 
while  the  Senator  from  Illinois  labori- 
ously recorded  in  pencil  the  figures  that 
were  quoted  to  him  by  the  witness. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  had  been  con- 
cerned with  getting  the  work  done  dur- 
ing the  regular  working  hours  of  the 
Senate,  we  could  have  gone  through  with 
the  program  for  which  I  thought  I  was 
attending  the  session;  namely,  a  brief 
hearing,  more  or  less  pro  forma,  with 
plenty  of  time  to  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion. But  we  were  kept  there  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  until  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  could  go  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  prevent  us  from 
meeting  again. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  seemis  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah  that  we  had  no 
choice,  in  doing  our  work  In  considering 
and  reporting  the  numbers  bill  as  well  as 
tlie  so-called  Du  Pont  bill,  but  to  go  back 
to  work  after  we  were  free  from  the  inter- 
diction put  on  us  by  the  two  Senators 
who  signed  the  minority  views. 

I  for  one  join  my  chairman  in  feeling 
that  those  Senators,  madvertently.  i)er- 
haps,  have  questioned  the  integrity  of 
their  colleagues  on  that  committee. 
without  realizing  the  scope  of  the  work 
we  did  that  night,  and  without  realizing, 
perhaps,  that  they  themselves  had  put 
us  in  the  position  where  we  either  had 
to  work  that  night  or  force  the  Treasury 
to  go  for  another  year  with  idle  mactiines 
which  they  have  set  up  to  expedite  the 
handling  of  tax  returns. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distlngiiished  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  people  whom  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  the 
honor  to  represent  in  part  are  the  finest 
and  dearest  people  anywhere,  but  they 
are  people  of  modest  income.  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  they  have  no  better  friend  In 
government  anywhere  than  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
a  long  record  of  consistency.  Not  only 
is  his  record  unmatched,  but  no  one 
comes  even  close  to  it.  in  maintaining  the 
solvency  of  this  Republic,  maintaining 
the  value  of  money,  our  Insurance  poli- 
cies, and  so  on. 

Chairman  Btbd  has  a  long  record  that 
cannot  be  disputed  in  standing  for  a  fair 
application  of  our  tax  laws. 

The  rank-and-file  people  who  must 
work  for  their  money  and  pay  taxes  have 
no  better  friend  anywhere  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  1  Mr.  BybdJ.  The  im- 
plication that  he  would  call  a  meeting  at 
a  time  and  under  circumstances  that 
were  suspicious  to  render  special  tax 
treatment  to  rich  people  is  not  only  a 
shame  and  a  disservice  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee,  but 
it  Is  also  a  disservice  to  this  Republic, 
because  it  misleads  the  people. 
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On  the  very  night  the  bill  was  ap- 
proved, as  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
said,  the  committee  closed  one  of  the  big- 
gest loopholes  that  could  be  closed  by 
using  modem  machines,  by  means  of 
which,  through  a  number  system,  various 
cross-checks  can  be  made.  The  Treasury 
estimates  that  the  bill  approved  that 
night  will  recoup  $5  billion  In  revenue 
which  now  escapes  taxation. 

That  is  the  biggest  loophole.  If  this 
Congress  were  to  confiscate  all  the  in- 
come of  the  wealthy,  the  proceeds  would 
not  run  this  Government  for  more  than 
a  few  days.  It  is  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  people  who  pay  the  great  amount  of 
taxes,  and  those  few  Individuals  who 
escap>e  taxes,  who  do  not  report  their 
income,  add  to  those  burdens. 

The  minority  views  did  not  disclose 
that  other  business  was  transacted  that 
night.  That  makes  them  deceptive. 
The  minority  views  do  Hot  disclose  that 
this  loophole  was  closed,  that  this  num- 
bers bill  was  adopted. 

The  minority  views  criticize  the  fact 
that  we  waited  on  the  House.  There  Is 
a  bit  of  constitutional  groimd  for  It. 
But  even  at  that,  the  minority  views  did 
not  disclose  that  we  did  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  matter  of  stock  options,  and  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had 
never  held  one.  We  have  heard  soft 
words  about  no  Intent  to  impugn  the 
motives  of  either  the  committee  or  of 
the  distinguisl^ed  chairman.  I  submit 
that  it  is  an  axiom  of  law  that  an  indi- 
vidual intends  the  ordinary  results  of 
his  own  acts  or  his  own  words. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  for 
his  long  record  of  service  to  Americans 
yet  unborn,  who  will  be  concerned  about 
the  financial  solvency  of  this  Republic 
and  affected  by  it.  I  commend  him  for 
his  service  to  the  rank  and  file  of  tax- 
payers, for  always  standing  firm  for  the 
fairest  distribution  of  a  burden  that  can 
be  made. 

I  have  no  Interest  in  the  Du  Pont  bill. 
The  people  I  represent  have  very  little 
interest  in  it.  However,  we  do  have  an 
interest  in  not  siting  Congress  or  a  com- 
mittee or  a  chairman  of  a  committee 
maligned.  We  do  have  an  Interest  In 
not  seeing  a  public  image  created  of 
representative  government  that  causes 
men  and  women  everywhere  to  lose  faith 
in  it. 

I  can  express  the  hope — I  cannot  com- 
pel it — that  the  two  distinguished  Sena- 
tors who  signed  the  minority  report 
might  ask  that  It  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  After 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  finished 
his  remarks.  I  would  appreciate  being 
recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  personal  privilege. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  TTie 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  first  to 
state  to  the  Stmate  the  reasons  why  I 
entered  an  objection  to  a  meeting  of  the 


Committee  on  Firuince.  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  at  2:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
while  the  Senate  was  in  session.  I  had 
three  reasons. 

First.  I  had  carefully  prepared,  and 
felt  it  my  duty  to  state  to  the  Senate, 
the  reasons  why  I  felt  the  enactment  of 
the  Du  Pont  Ux  relief  bill  at  this  time 
would  be  premature,  inadvisable,  and 
even  Improper.  I  set  out  these  reasons 
at  some  length.  The  trial  judge  had  not 
yet  rendered  his  judgment.  The  Su- 
preme Court  had  remanded  the  case  to 
the  district  court  in  Chicago  with  In- 
structions to  consider  Du  Ponfs  proposed 
judgment,  and  then  to  consider  what- 
ever amendments  or  counterproposal 
might  be  offered  by  the  Government; 
and  then  to  enter  an  appropriate  order 
to  implement  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Coiirt. 

The  court  has  now  heard  covmsel  for 
Du  Pont.  The  proposals  of  Du  Pont  have 
been  served  on  the  Government.  The 
Government  attorneys  are  to  appear  be- 
fore the  court  and  present  the  Govern- 
ment's plan  for  Implementing  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  on  October  2. 

Thus  we  find  that  this  litigation,  which 
started  in  1949  during  the  administra- 
tion of  former  President  Truman,  was 
dismissed  by  the  district  court  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  was  appealed 
by  the  administration  of  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  and  which  Is  now  pros- 
ecuted by  the  Kennedy  administration — 
after  being  prosecuted  by  three  admin- 
istrations. Is  now  in  the  final  stages  of 
litigation.  It  Is  now  propjosed  that  the 
Congress  rush  in  with  a  bill  interjecting 
the  legislative  branch  into  this  problem, 
indelicately,  at  this  time.  That  was  the 
reason  why  I  have  felt  so  strongly  that 
Congress  should  not  consider  the  bill  at 
this  time.  I  felt  I  owed  it  to  the  Senate 
to  explain  that  view.  It  took  approxi- 
mately 45  or  50  minutes  to  state  the 
case,  even  though  I  stated  it  as  con- 
cisely as  I  could.  The  calendar  did  not 
appear  to  be  heavy  that  day.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  I  might  be  speaking 
at  the  time  the  committee  of  which  I 
am  a  member  might  be  acting  on  the 
bill  that  I  was  trying  to  stop. 

I  thought  that  was  a  sufficient  rea- 
son. However,  there  was  another  rea- 
son. I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Cooperation  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
I  had  submitted  in  the  Senate  on  behalf 
of  the  administration  a  resolution  ap- 
proving the  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  France  for  the  ex- 
change of  nuclear  weapons  information. 
It  was  scheduled  to  come  up  that  after- 
noon. I  felt  some  responsibility.  I 
needed  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  thought  I  had  ample  justification, 
for  that  reason,  also,  to  interpose  an 
objection.  I  am  not  the  only  Senator 
who  has  objected  to  his  committee  meet- 
ing when  he  had  duties  on  the  floor. 
Only  yesterday  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI.  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in 
my  presence — and  I  do  not  criticize  him 
for  It — interposed  an  objection  to  the 
conunittee  sitting  to  consider  a  resolu- 
tion involving  the  World's  Fair  while  the 
Senate  was  in  session.  This  is  not  im- 
usual. 


Even  though  I  should  be  without  these 
two  good  and  sufficient  reasons — and  a 
Senator  needs  no  reason  to  use  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  in  pursuance  of  his  re- 
sjjonsibility — there  was  a  third  reason. 
I  wanted  to  stop  the  enactment  of  the 
Du  Pont  tax  bill  wherever  I  could;  in 
conmiittee,  if  possible;  If  not  there.  In  the 
policy  committee,  if  possible;  If  not 
there,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  if  pos- 
sible.   So  I  interposed  an  objection. 

Since  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  BENNrrr],  lias  re- 
ferred to  the  lead  and  zinc  bill,  and  has 
attached  to  me  some  responsibility  con- 
cerning It.  I  must  say  that  I  sat  in  that 
committee  meeting  from  10  o'clock  imtll 
5  minutes  to  12.  I  had  a  nvmaber  of 
questions  to  ask.  Why  would  I  have  a 
number  of  questions?  Perhaps  it  will 
come  as  a  surprise  to  the  Senate,  since 
it  is  a  fairly  recent  development,  that 
Tennessee  is  now  the  most  impoitant 
lead  and  zinc  producing  State  in  the 
Union,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
production  of  zinc. 

As  12  o'clock  approached.  I  went  to 
the  chairman.  I  told  him  I  had  a  niun- 
ber  of  questions  to  ask  on  the  lead  and 
zinc  bin  and  that  I  hoped  he  could  con- 
tinue the  hearing  the  next  morning,  so 
that  I  could  make  Inquiries  about  the 
bill.  Although  I  would  not  trust  my 
memory  too  well  on  this.  I  thought  he 
indicated  he  would  possibly  continue  the 
hearing.  I  will  leave  that  point  indefi- 
nite. In  any  event,  he  said  he  planned 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  committee  at 
2:30  on  the  Du  Pont  tax  bill. 

I  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  have  to  object. 

There  was  nothing  unpleasant  about 
that.  In  fact,  there  has  never  been 
anything  unpleasant  between  us.  We 
are  neighbors  and  friends;  and  it  is  not 
merely  rhetoric  when  I  say  I  have  a  deep 
affection  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
feeling  is  mutual. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  is  recipro- 
cated. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  know  it  is,  and  I  ap- 
preciate it.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  come  to  the 
report.  First  let  me  read  from  the  re- 
port, lest  it  appear  that  some  heinous 
crime  has  been  done.  Before  doing  so. 
I  acknowledge  that  one  person  can  read 
a  sentence  and  get  one  meaning,  and 
another  can  read  a  different  meaning 
into  the  sentence  which  the  other  would 
not.  But  let  me  read  some  sentences, 
and  see  what  Senators  think  of  them. 

In  the  years  we  have  served  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  we  have  never  known  the 
committee  to  hold  an  evening  meeting. 

The  committee  may  have  done  so.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  ever  attended  one. 
I  have  been  advised  that  one  was  held  on 
the  sugar  bill  last  year,  but  I  was  not 
here.  I  do  not  recall  one.  My  memory 
may  be  incorrect.  I  may  have  attended 
one.  I  have  doubt  about  one  occasion. 
I  remember  we  met  in  the  Old  Supreme 
Court  Chamber  a  year  or  two  ago  on  a 
savings  bond  bill.  I  do  not  recall 
whether  that  was  in  the  evening  or  not. 

At  any  rate,  as  of  now.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  ever  attended  an  evening 
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meeting.  That  is  a  statement  of  fact,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  Are  we  accusing 
someone  of  a  lack  of  integrity  when  we 
say  we  have  not  known  of  a  meeting 
at  night? 

I  read  the  next  sentence: 

ThlB  year,  however.  Members  were  notified 
»t  3  minutes  of  7  p.m.  on  September  20  that 
an  executive  session  to  consider  this  bill 
would  be  held  at  8  p.m. 

I  must  confess  that  I  accept  the  word 
of  the  senior  Senator  frwn  Illinois  on 
that.  He  said  that  was  when  he  was 
notified.  I  received  no  notice  at  all.  I 
do  not  make  any  complaint  about  that. 
When  I  obtained  recognition  to  make  a 
brief  speech,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  came  by  my  desk  and  asked  me 
if  I  would  move  to  adjourn  the  Senate 
when  I  finished.  I  said  I  would.  As  I 
recall,  I  spoke  about  45  minutes.  When 
I  had  concluded,  I  moved  that  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  the 
following  day.  The  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

There  was  no  need  of  my  tarrjring 
here  after  the  Senate  had  adjourned.  I 
walked  out  the  door  with  my  close 
friend,  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [  Mr.  Monronky  ] .  We  walked 
downstairs,  boarded  the  flat-wheeled 
transport,  and  rode  over  to  the  Senate 
OfiBce  Building. 

I  went  to  the  gymnasium.  I  found  the 
door  locked.  I  later  learned  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  was  in  there. 
[Laughter.] 

I  am  sure  he  was  not  hiding  from 
me.  Actually,  the  rule  is  that  the  door 
is  to  be  locked  at  6:30  pjn.  I  was  dis- 
appointed, because  I  wanted  to  enjoy  a 
little  recreation — to  swim.  But  finding 
the  door  closed,  I  walked  out  of  the 
building  at  Delaware  Avenue  and  C 
Street  and  started  to  flag  a  taxi,  but 
another  colleague  came  along,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  in  a  more  expensive 
car  than  I  can  own.  He  was  in  the 
company  of  a  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Prank 
McKinney,  former  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

I  rode  with  those  gentlemen  to  !the 
Metropolitan  Club,  and  they  invited  me 
to  join  with  them  in  the  participation  of 
scwne  recreation  which  I  shall  not  de- 
scribe further. 

Later  I  went  to  my  apartment.  I  knew 
my  young  son  was  in  the  apartment, 
waiting  for  me.  The  door  was  open.  I 
did  not  stop  by  the  desk  of  my  apartment 
house.  I  found  out  later  that  Senator 
Byro  himself  had  left  a  call. 

My  young  daughter,  having  an  inter- 
est in  life  and  what  goes  on  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  evening,  came  in  about 
11  o'clock.  She  brought  up  the  call  from 
Senator  Byrd  which  had  been  left  in  the 
box. 

Mr.  Jack  Lynch,  my  assistant,  reached 
me  on  the  telephone  about  9:30  and  said 
the  Committee  on  Finance  was  meeting. 
I  am  sorry  I  missed  the  meeting.  I  am 
sxire  I  could  have  kept  the  Du  Pont  bill 
from  being  approved — for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  the  next 
and  last  sentence  which  is  complained 
of: 

We  doubt  very  much — 


I  must  confess  I  am  afflicted  with  a  lot 
of  doubts  about  many  things,  but  this 
sentence  reads: 

We  doubt  very  much  that  such  swift 
action — 

What  swift  action?  I  think  that  needs 
a  little  description.  The  Du  Pont  tax 
relief  bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  evening  hours  of  the 
day  before.  I  do  not  make  any  criticism 
of  that.  The  Senate  often  passes  bills 
in  the  evening  hours. 

However,  the  bill  which  was  passed  was 
a  complete  substitute  for  the  bill  which 
had  been  previously  reported,  and  on 
which  the  committee  report  had  been 
written  and  submitted  to  the  Hoxise. 
There  was  no  report  before  the  House 
on  the  bill  which  was  passed. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  was  called 
upon  the  very  next  day  to  report  the 
bill.  I  shall  not  describe  that  as  un- 
seemly haste,  but  I  must  confess  that 
I  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  loophole 
closed  quite  so  rapidly.  However,  we  ex- 
pressed doubt  that  such  rapid  action 
would  be  taken  on  bills  to  close  tax  loop- 
holes. Other  persons  may  not  share 
that  doubt.  That  is  my  personal  view 
and  personal  conviction.  I  confess  that 
this  is  not  the  first  time  such  a  situa- 
tion has  arisen,  nor  am  I  the  first  person, 
in  connection  with  these  hotly  contested 
Issues,  to  resort  to  the  lusty  language  of 
politics. 

This  is  not  the  first  time,  either,  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  or  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  has  had  a  complicated 
tax  bill  before  it  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  session.  We  had  one  in  1958.  Fur- 
thermore, although  I  am  not  frequently 
in  the  majority  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, yet  now  and  then  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  in  the  minority,  and 
now  and  then  he  and  I  vote  together. 

I  wish  to  read  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  said  about  the  committee  in 
1958.  I  have  expressed  some  doubt  in 
this  case,  but  I  submit  that  the  chair- 
man left  no  room  for  doubt  then.  I  shall 
read  from  the  Congressional  Record, 
volimie  104,  part  13,  page  16855,  and  I 
cite  this  only  to  show  that  frequently 
when  we  are  in  hot  contention  in  regard 
to  issues  we  think  fundamental  and  im- 
portant, we  state  our  views  strongly — 
p>erhaps  sometimes  overly  strongly.  That 
debate  was  on  the  so-called  Schenley 
liquor  tax  bill,  which  Senators  will  re- 
call. I  read  now  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  104,  part  13,  page 
16855,  from  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd]  : 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
for  25  years,  I  can  remember  that  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  efforts  have  been  made  to 
change  the  law.  But  never  before  has  the 
effort  been  made  to  change  It  so  as  to  post- 
pone payment  of  the  tax  for  20  years.  In 
the  past,  the  efforts  were  to  change  It  to  10 
years  or  12  years.  But  now  the  effort  Is  to 
change  It  to  20  years.  Frankly,  I  have  never 
seen  the  pressure  for  a  change  In  this  law 
reach  the  extremes  taken  this  time. 

When  Senators  search  for  the  reasons,  they 
will  find  that  certain  distillers  gambled  on 
the  Korean  war  situation.  That  was  ad- 
mitted before  our  committee.  Certain  dis- 
tillers stocked  up  with  large  quantities  of 
liquor.  In  expectation  that  grain  and  other 
Ingredients  would  become  scarce — for  they 
thought  that  a  wcx-ld  war  would  result  at 


that  time,  and  that,  in  that  situation,  they 
would  reap  a  huge  profit. 

Mr.  PrcAldent.  If  a  world  war  had  then 
resulted,  they  probably  would  have  made  a 
huge  profit.  However,  the  situation  which 
they  anticipated  did  not  develop.  There- 
fore,  they  lost  their  gamble,  and  now  they 
want  the  Congress  to  bail  them  out. 

Mr.  President,  listen  to  this: 

I  am  not  willing  to  vote  for  tax  relief  for 
any  whisky  distillers,  when  we  are  denying 
tax  relief  to  other  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  then  made  affirma- 
tively the  same  points  about  the  commit- 
tee that  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  and  I  did  by  expressing 
some  doubt. 

Despite  this.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
in  the  traditions  of  the  Senate.  When  a 
Senator's  feelings  are  injured,  when  he 
feels  aggrieved,  he  is  entitled  to  rise  and 
to  force  his  colleague  to  take  his  seat. 
The  camaraderie,  the  personal  equation, 
between  Members  of  the  Senate  is  one 
of  the  distinguishing  features  of  this 
body.  Our  rules  and  our  comity  distin- 
guish us  from  pcu-liamentary  bodies  in 
which  there  are  fist  fights  and  brawls  on 
the  floor  of  the  parliamentary  body. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  close  by 
again  expressing  the  deepest  of  regret 
that  our  distinguished  chairman  felt  ag- 
grieved by  the  language  used,  and  I  as- 
sure him  once  more  that  I  had  no  in- 
tention to  hurt  him,  and  I  should  like 
very  much  to  clasp  hands  with  my 
friend  and  state  that  I  apologize.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  shake  his  hand  also. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate : 

S.  1942.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire:  and 

S.  2396.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4750)  to  amend  section  6(a)  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9076)  making  appropriations  for  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  certain 
study  commissions,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962.  and  for  other 
purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Kir  wan,  Mr. 
FoGARTY,  Mr.  Jensen,  and  Mr.  Taber 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
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committee  of  conference  (m  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9118)  to  establish  a  U^.  Arms 
Control  Agency. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  399)  to  make 
certain  corrections  In  the  enrollment  of 
the  bUl  (H.R.  7377),  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


INCREASE  IN  LIMIT  OF  TOP  GRADE 
POSITIONS  UNDER  CLASSIFICA- 
TION ACT  OF  1949— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  7377)  to  In- 
crease the  limitation  on  the  number  of 
top  grades  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  and  on  the  number 
of  research  and  development  positions 
of  scientists  and  engineers  for  which 
special  rates  of  pay  are  authorized,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  repK)rt? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  has  already  agreed  to  the  report, 
and  it  was  signed  by  all  eight  of  the  con- 
ferees. It  does  practically  what  the  Sen- 
ate voted,  with  a  very  slight  exception. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  H.R.  7377,  a  bill  to  provide  ad- 
ditional supergrade  and  scientific -type 
positions,  was  reached  in  a  spirit  of  har- 
mony. The  problems  involved  were 
many  and  somewhat  complex,  but  each 
one  was  resolved  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  This  was  possible  only  because 
of  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding that  prevailed  all  around  the 
conference  table. 

The  final  agreement  produced  what  is 
In  my  opinion  a  fair  and  equitable  meas- 
ure and  fully  in  accord  with  the  demon- 
strated needs  of  the  administration  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  many  impor- 
tant programs. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Sen- 
ate's position  with  respect  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency  was 
upheld  in  full.  I  am  confident  this  will 
be  gratifying  to  the  many  Senators  who 
expressed  themselves  on  this  matter 
when  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate  a 
few  days  ago. 

Also,  the  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides for  the  establisiunent  of  a  small 
pool  of  posltiaos  to  be  available  for  use 
on  detenninati<Mi  of  their  need  by  the 
President.  This  was  another  point  on 
which  the  Senate  expressed  itself  rather 
strongly. 


Finally,  the  agreement  gives  effect  to 
the  Senate  °s  position  with  respect  to  a 
number  of  Jobs  of  particular  interest  to 
a  number  of  my  colleagues. 

I  appreciate  the  support  that  wa« 
given  to  me  by  the  Senate  conferees 
without  whose  assistance  this  agreement 
would  not  have  been  possible.  Also,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  for  their  sympathetic 
consideration  t/O  the  views  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  requires 
that  one  item  be  explained  in  some  de- 
tail.   I  wish  to  do  that  at  this  time. 

The  House  version  provides  that  the 
comi;}ensation  of  the  professional  staff 
members  of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  House  may  be  fixed  at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  authorized 
by  the  Classification  Act. 

There  was  no  similar  provision  in  the 
Senate  version. 

The  conference  was  sympathetic  to 
the  problem  involved,  and  expressed  the 
view  that  employees  in  the  legislative 
branch  are  entitled  to  the  same  com- 
pensation as  their  counterparts  in  the 
executive  branch. 

However,  the  language  coiild  not  be 
added  in  conference  to  accomplish  this 
objective  on  the  Senate  side.  So  in 
order  to  maintain  balance  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  the  provision  re- 
lating to  House  employees  was  deleted, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  matter 
would  be  considered  jointly  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  immediately 
after  the  Congress  convenes  in  January. 

I  make  this  statement  so  that  our  em- 
ployees will  understand  fully  the  situa- 
tion that  exists  and  will  appreciate  that 
deletion  of  the  provision  as  it  related  to 
employees  of  the  Hoiise  was  made  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  merits  of  the 
matter. 

In  summary,  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  H.R.  7377  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  465  additional  supergrade- 
tTP^  positions  and  280  additional 
scientific-type  positions. 

The  conferees  earmarked  certain  of 
these  supergrade  positions  for  particular 
agencies.  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion is  given  six  positions,  in  addition  to 
any  such  supergrade  positions  that  they 
now  have  by  specific  authority  or  which 
have  been  allocated  to  them  out  of  the 
total  available  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  is  given  four  positions  in  addition 
to  those  allocated  to  them  out  of  the 
total  available  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

It  also  authorizes  the  placing  of  40 
additional  positions  in  levels  17.  18,  19, 
and  20  of  the  postal  field  schedule. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  report  contains  a  statement  of 
policy  in  regard  to  the  hiring  and  selec- 
tion of  persons  to  serve  in  the  super- 
grades.  In  the  past  few  years  there  has 
grown  up  a  tendency  for  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  try  to  es- 
tablish supergrade  positions  through 
legislation  handled  other  than  through 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  House  Com- 


mittee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
This  statement  of  policy  appears  on 
page  2  of  the  House  version  of  the  bill, 
beginning  with  line  6,  and  continues 
down  through  line  14  on  page  5.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

See.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
thatr- 

( 1 )  the  public  Interest  requires  that  effec- 
tive limitations  and  controls  be  established 
and  maintained  with  respect  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  positions — whether  by  law  or  by  ad- 
ministrative action — to  gradas  16,  17,  and  18 
of  the  (^asslflcatlon  Act  of  1949 — the  so- 
called  top  grades  below  the  Federal  executive 
level  in  the  Oovemment  service — in  order  to 
prevent  the  unwarranted  allocation  of  posi- 
tions to  such  grades  and  to  promote  efficiency 
and  econcMny  in  the  operation  of  the  Gtovem- 
ment; 

(2)  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  originally  en- 
acted and  as  amended  from  time  to  time, 
was,  and  continues  to  be,  the  establishment 
and  maintenance,  by  specific  provisions  of  , 
such  Act,  of  a  coordinated  and  comprehen- 
sive authority  and  control  over  the  alloca- 
tion of  positions  to  these  top  grades  of  such 
Act; 

(3)  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  ap- 
plicable, and  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  the  Ck^nunlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  vested  with  ex- 
clusive legislative  jvulsdictlon,  and  charged 
with  the  duty  of  exercising  legislative  over- 
sight and  supervision,  with  respect  to  all 
matters  within  the  purview  of  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949  and  the  administration 
thereof,  including  the  allocation  of  positions 
to  these  top  grades  of  such  Act; 

(4)  this  legislative  authority,  duty,  and 
jurisdiction  of  such  committees,  and  the  or- 
derly and  established  legislative  processes  of 
the  Congress  generaUy  in  this  respect,  are 
being  undermined  by  the  increasing  prac- 
tice, resulting  from  certain  solicitations  from 
individual  departments  and  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch  and  elsewhere,  of  allocating 
additional  numbers  of  positions  to  such  top 
grades  by  means  of  appropriation  Acts  and 
other  laws  and  reorganization  plans  (other 
than  the  Classification  Act  of  1948)  which 
disregard  the  numerical  limitations  or  the 
standards  and  procedures,  or  both,  with  re- 
spect to  the  allocation  of  positions  to  such 
grades; 

(5)  at  the  present  time,  therefore,  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949  do  not  reflect,  even  by  approxima- 
tion, the  existing  state  of  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  total  number  of  positions  which 
may  be  allocated  to  the  top  grades  of  such 
Act;  and 

(6)  this  state  of  affairs  subverts  and  un- 
dermines the  object  and  purpose  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  positions  to  such  top  grades  of 
such  Act. 

(b)  It  is,  therefore,  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Congress — 

( 1 )  that  the  matter  of  requesting  the  allo- 
cation of  additional  numbers  of  positions  to 
the  top  grades  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  whether  by  groups  of  positions  or  on  an 
individual  basis,  is  properly  within  the  Jviris- 
diction  of  those  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  In  accordance  with  orderly  and  estab- 
lished legislative  processes — the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  tiie  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
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Civil  Service  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tlves; 

(3)  that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  other  authority  designated  by 
the  President  exercise  to  tbe  fullest  extent 
the  authority  and  responsibility  of  disap- 
proving requests  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch  for  Individ- 
ual exceptions  (to  be  attained  through  the 
enactmeiit  of  laws  outside,  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  committees  above  referred  to)  from 
the  numerical  limitations  or  the  standards 
and  proced vires,  or  both,  imposed  by  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  positions  to  the  top  grades  of 
such  Act;  and 

(3)  that.  If  need  should  develop  for  in- 
creasing such  numerical  limitations  or  waiv- 
ing such  standards  or  procedures,  or  both.  In 
any  case  or  cases,  the  matter  should  be  pre- 
sented promptly  to  the  Congress  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  legislative  authority, 
duty,  responsibility,  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
respective  Committees  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  at  the  desk  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  399  which  deals  with  this 
measure.  The  concurrent  resolution 
makes  a  slight  correction  in  the  figures 
for  the  total  amounts.  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  the  concurrent  resolution  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion <H.  Con.  Res.  399) ,  which  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  7377),  to  Increase  the 
limitation  on  the  number  of  positions  which 
may  be  placed  in  the  top  grades  of  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  provide 
certain  additional  research  and  development 
positions,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  Cleric 
of  the  House  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  the  following  corrections: 

In  section  i02(a),  strike  out  "10"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "12". 

In  section  202,  strike  out  "United  States 
Arms  Control  Agency"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  399)  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA SALES  TAX  ACT— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  T  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendmenta  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  258)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to 


increase  the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  cer- 
tain gross  receipts,  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Park- 
ing Facility  Act  of  1942  to  transfer 
certain  parking  fees  and  other  moneys  to 
the  highway  fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

CoNTTUNCE  R«Forr  (H.  Rept  No  1253) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  r«nate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
258)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sales  Tax  Act  to  Increase  the  rate  of  tax 
Imposed  on  certain  gross  receipts,  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  to  transfer  cer- 
tain parking  fees  and  other  moneys  to  the 
highway  fund,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"TITLX  I — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DISTEICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  SALES  TAX  ACT  AND  THE  DtSTElCT 
OF  COLUMBIA  USE  TAX  ACT 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  125  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (DC.  Code  47- 
2602)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '2  per 
centum'  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'3  per  centum'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  127  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code  47-2604(a))  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  On  each  sale,  other  than  sales  of 
food  for  human  consumption  off  the  prem- 
ises where  such  food  Is  sold,  and  other  than 
sales  or  charges  for  rooms,  lodgings,  or  ac- 
commodations furnished  to  transients,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.' 

"Sec.  102.  Section  212  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (DC.  Code  47-2702) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  '2  per  centum' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "3  per  centum". 

"Sec.  103.  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  two  sections  of  this  title  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Prom 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  such  amend- 
ments, all  references  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Use  Tax  Act  to  sections  125  and  127 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  such 
sections  125  and  127  as  amended  by  the  first 
section  of  this  title. 

"TITLE  II — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DISTEICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  INCOME  AND  FBANCHISE  TAX  ACT 
OP    1»«7 

"Sec  201.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
7(a)  of  title  XII  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended  (61  SUt.  353;  sec.  47-1586f(a)  (1), 
DC.  Code,  1951  ed.,  supp.  VIII) ,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  '( 1 )  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount  of  tax 
due  as  shown  on  the  taxpayer's  return  Is 
due  and  payable  in  full  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed In  this  article  for  the  filing  of  such 
return.' 

"8»c.  aoa.  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  l>e  applicable  to  the  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1900. 


"TTTLE  in — REAL  ESTATE  DEED  EBCORDATION  TAX 
ACT 

"Sbc.  301.  DEFINITIONS. — When  used  in 
this  title,  unless  otherwise  required  by  the 
context — 

"(a)  The  word  'District'  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(b)  The  word  'Commissioners'  means  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  their  duly  authorized  agents  or  repre- 
sentatives. 

"(c)  The  word  'deed'  means  any  docu- 
ment. Instrument,  or  writing  (other  than  a 
will  and  other  than  a  lease),  regardless  of 
where  made,  executed,  or  delivered  whereby 
any  real  property  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  any  Interest  therein,  is  conveyed,  vested, 
granted,  bargained,  sold,  transferred,  or  as- 
signed. 

"(d)  The  words  "real  property'  mean  every 
estate  or  right,  legal  or  equitable,  present  or 
future,  vested  or  contingent  In  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments  located  In  whole  or 
In  part  within  the  District. 

"(e)  The  word  'consideration',  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  section  S04  of  this 
title,  means  the  price  or  amount  actually 
paid,  or  required  to  be  paid,  for  real  prop- 
erty Including  any  mortgages,  liens,  or  en- 
cumbrances thereon. 

"(f)  The  word  'person'  means  an  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  society,  association.  Joint 
stock  company,  corporation,  estate,  receiver. 
triistee,  assignee,  any  Individual  acting  In  a 
fiduciary  or  representative  capacity,  whether 
appointed  by  a  court  or  otherwise,  any  com- 
bination of  Individuals,  and  any  other  form 
of  unincorporated  enterprise  owned  or  con- 
ducted by   two  or  more  persons. 

"(g)  Ttee  word  'deficiency'  as  used  in  this 
title  means  the  amount  or  amounts  by  which 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioners  exceeds  the  amount 
shown  as  the  tax  upon  the  return  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  liable  for  the  payment  thereof. 

"(h)  The  word  taxpayer'  means  any  per- 
son required  by  this  title  to  pay  a  tax.  or 
file  a  return. 

"Sic.  302.  Exemptiohs. — The  following 
deeds  shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  title: 

"1.  Deeds  recorded  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

"2.  Deeds  to  property  acquired  by  the 
United  States  of  America  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"3.  Deeds  to  property  acquired  by  an  Insti- 
tution, organization,  cori>oratlon,  associa- 
tion, or  government  (other  than  the  Unlfd 
States  of  America  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia) entitled  to  exemption  from  real  property 
taxation  under  the  Act  of  December  24,  1942 
(Public  Law  846,  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
chapter  826.  second  session),  which  property 
was  acquired  solely  for  a  purpose  or  pur- 
poses which  would  entitle  such  property  to 
exemption  under  said  Act:  Provided.  That  a 
return,  under  oath,  showing  the  purpose  or 
purposes  for  which  such  property  was  ac- 
quired, shall  accompany  the  deed  at  the  time 
of  Its  offer  for  recordation. 

"4.  Deeds  to  property  acquired  by  an  Insti- 
tution, organization,  corporation,  or  as- 
sociation entitled  to  exemption  from  real 
property  Uxatlon  by  special  Act  of  Congress, 
which  property  was  acquired  solely  for  a 
purpose  of  purposes  for  which  such  special 
exemption  was  granted:  Provided,  That  a 
return,  under  oath,  showing  the  purpose  or 
purposes  for  which  such  property  was  ac- 
quired, shall  accompany  the  deed  at  the  time 
of  Its  offer  for  recordation. 

"5.  Deeds  which  secure  a  debt  or  other 
obligation. 

"6.  Deeds  which,  without  additional  con- 
sideration, confirm,  correct,  modify,  or  sup- 
plement a  deed  previously  recorded. 

"7.  Eteeds  between  husband  and  wife,  or 
parent  and  child,  without  actual  considera- 
tion therefor. 

"8.  Tax  deeds. 
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"9.  Deeds  of  release  of  property  which  is 
security  for  a  debt  or  other  obligation. 

"Sac.  303.  iMrosmoif  or  Tax. — (a)  There 
is  hereby  imposed  on  each  deed  at  the  time 
it  is  submitted  to  the  Commission  for  rec- 
ordation a  tax  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1 
per  centum  of  the  consideration  for  such 
deed:  Provided.  That  in  any  case  where  ap- 
plication of  the  rate  of  ta;:  to  the  considera- 
tion for  a  deed  results  in  a  total  tax  of  less 
than  $1  the  tax  shall  be  $1. 

"(b)  Each  such  deed  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  return  under  oath  In  such  form  as  the 
Commissioners  may  prescribe,  executed  by  all 
the  parties  to  the  deed,  setting  forth  the 
consideration  for  the  deed,  the  amount  of 
tax  payable,  and  such  other  information 
as  the  Commissioners  may  require. 

"(c)  The  parties  to  a  deed  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioners  for  recorda- 
tion shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable 
for  payment  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  the 
section:  Provided.  That  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
subject  to  such  liability. 

"(d)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized — 

"(1)  to  prescribe  by  regulation  for  rea- 
sonable extensions  of  time  for  the  filing 
of  the  return  required  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section;  and 

"(2)  to  waive  as  to  any  party  to  a  deed 
the  requirement  for  the  filing  of  a  return 
by  such  party  whenever  it  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioners  that  a  re- 
turn cannot  be  filed:  Provided.  That  any 
waiver  granted  by  the  Commissioners  to  a 
party  shall  not.  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized, be  deemed  to  be  a  waiver  as  to 
any  other  party.  Any  waiver  made  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  not  affect 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"Sac.  304.  Abmmck  of  Consioekation. — 
Where  no  price  or  amount  Is  paid  or  re- 
quired to  be  paid  for  real  property  or  where 
such  price  or  amount  Is  nominal,  the  con- 
sideration for  tbe  deed  to  such  property 
shall,  for  purposes  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  title,  be  construed  to  be  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  real  property,  and  tbe  tax 
shall  be  based  upon  such  fair  market  value. 
In  any  such  case,  the  rettirn  required  to 
be  filed  with  the  deed  shall  contain  such 
Information  as  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  real  property  as  the  Commissioners  shall 
require.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners,  a  return  does  not  contain 
sufficient  information  as  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  real  property,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  authorized  to  make  a  determi- 
nation thereof  from  the  best  information 
available. 

"Sbc.  305.  Investigation  bt  Commis- 
SIONEK8. — The  Commissioners,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  any 
returns,  statement,  affidavit,  or  other  docu- 
ment filed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  or  pursuant  to  any  regulations 
of  the  Commissioners  promulgated  hereun- 
der, or  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
correctness  of  any  payment  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  title,  or  the  consideration  for 
any  deed  upon  which  a  tax  is  imposed,  are 
authorized  to  examine  any  books,  papers, 
records,  or  memorandums  of  any  person 
bearing  upon  such  matters  and  may  sum- 
mon any  person  to  appear  and  produce 
books,  records,  papers,  or  memorandums  per- 
taining thereto  and  to  give  testimony  or 
answer  interrogatories  under  oath  respect- 
ing the  same,  and  the  Commissioners  shall 
have  power  to  administer  oaths  to  such  per- 
son or  persons.  Such  summons  may  be 
served  by  any  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department.  If  any  person  having 
been  personally  summoned  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  obey  tbe  summons  Issued  as  herein 
provided  then,  and  in  that  event,  the  Com- 
missioners may  report  that  fact  to  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  one  of  the  Judges  thereof,  and 
said  court  or  any  Judge  thereof   hereby  is 


empowered  to  cc«npel  obedience  to  such 
summons  to  the  same  extent  as  witnesses 
may  be  compelled  to  obey  the  subpenas  of 
that  court.  Any  person  In  custody  or  con- 
trol of  any  books,  papers,  records,  or  mem- 
orandums bearing  upon  the  matters  to  which 
reference  Is  herein  made  who  shall  refuse 
to  permit  the  examination  by  the  Commis- 
sioners or  any  person  designated  by  them 
of  any  such  books,  papers,  records,  or  mem- 
orandums, or  who  shall  obstruct  or  hinder 
the  Commissioners  or  any  person  desig- 
nated by  them  In  the  examination  of  any 
books,  papers,  records,  or  memorandums, 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  provided  in  this  title. 

"Sec.  306.  Recobdation. — Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  title,  no  deed  shall  be 
recorded  by  the  Commissioners  untU  the  re- 
turn required  by  this  title  shall  have  been 
filed,  and  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title  shall 
have  been  paid. 

"Sec.  307.  Presumptions  and  Burden  of 
Proof. — For  the  purpose  of  proper  adminis- 
tration of  this  title  and  to  prevent  evasion 
of  the  tax  hereby  imposed,  it  shall  be  pre- 
sumed that  all  deMs  are  taxable  and  the 
burden  shall  be  upon  the  taxpayer  to  show 
that  a  deed  is  exempt  from  tax. 

"Sec.  306.  Deficiencies  in  Tax. — (a)  If  a 
deficiency  In  tax  is  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioners, the  person  liable  for  the  i>ay- 
ment  thereof  shall  be  notified  by  registered 
or  certified  mall  of  said  determination  which 
shall  include  a  statement  of  taxes  due  and 
given  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days 
after  such  notice  is  sent  in  which  to  file  a 
protest  with  the  Commissioners  and  show 
cause  or  reason  why  the  deficiency  should 
not  be  paid.  If  no  protest  is  filed  within 
such  thirty-day  period,  the  deficiency  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioners  shall  be 
final.  If  a  protest  is  filed  within  said  period 
of  thirty  days,  opportunity  for  hearing 
thereon  shall  be  granted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  a  final  decision  thereon  shall  be 
made  as  quickly  as  practicable  and  notice  of 
such  decision,  together  with  a  statement  of 
taxes  finally  determined  to  l>e  due,  shall  be 
sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall  to  the 
person  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  defi- 
ciency. 

"(b)  Any  deficiency  in  tax  which  has  be- 
come final  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall,  if  no 
protest  Is  filed,  be  due  and  payable  within 
ten  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty- 
day  period  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  or,  if  a  protest  is  filed,  shall  be  due 
and  payable  within  ten  days  after  notice  of 
the  final  decision  of  the  Commissioners  upon 
such  protest  Is  sent  to  the  person  liable  for 
payment  of  the  deficiency. 

"Sec.  309.  Penalties  and  Interest. — (a)  In 
case  of  any  failure  to  make  and  file  a  correct 
return  as  required  by  this  title  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  this  title  or  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioners  in  pursviance  of  this 
title,  6  per  centum  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  title  shall  be  added  to  such  tax  for 
each  month  or  fraction  thereof  that  such 
failure  continues,  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  In  the  aggregate,  except  that  when 
a  return  Is  filed  after  such  time  and  It  is 
shown  that  the  falltire  to  file  was  due  to 
reasonable  cause  and  not  due  to  neglect  the 
Commissioners  may  in  their  discretion  waive, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  addition  to  the  tax 
provided  by  this  subsection. 

"(b)  The  amount  added  to  any  tax  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  col- 
lected at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  and  as  a  part  of  the  tax  unless  the 
tax  has  been  paid  before  the  discovery  of 
neglect. 

"(c)  Interest  upon  the  amount  finally 
determined  as  a  deficiency  shall  be  assessed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  deficiency,  and  shall 
be  collected  as  a  part  of  the  tax,  at  the  rate 
of  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per  month  or 
portion  of  a  month,  from  the  date  prescribed 


for  the  payment  of  the  tax  to  the  date  the 
deficiency  is  assessed. 

"(d)  If  the  time  for  payment  of  any  part 
of  a  deficiency  is  extended,  there  shaU  be 
collected,  as  a  part  of  the  tax,  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  deficiency  the  time  for  pay- 
ment of  which  is  so  extended  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  per  month  or  por- 
tion of  a  month  for  the  period  of  the  ex- 
tension. If  a  part  of  tbe  deficiency  the  time 
for  payment  of  which  Is  so  extended  Is  not 
paid  in  full,  together  with  all  penalties  and 
interest  due  thereon,  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  of  the  extension,  then  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
per  month  or  portion  of  a  month  shall  be 
added  and  collected  on  such  unpaid  amount 
from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  the  extension  until  it  is  paid. 

"(e)  If  any  part  of  any  deficiency  is  due 
to  negligence,  or  intentional  disregard  of 
rules  and  regulations  but  without  intent  to 
defraud.  5  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  deficiency  (in  addition  to  such  de- 
ficiency) shall  be  assessed,  collected,  and 
paid  in  the  same  manner  as  If  it  were  a  de- 
ficiency. 

"(f)  If  any  part  of  any  deficiency  is  due 
to  fraud  with  intent  to  evade  tax,  then  50 
per  centtun  of  the  total  amount  of  the  de- 
ficiency (in  addition  to  such  deficiency)  shall 
be  so  assessed,  collected,  and  paid. 

"(g)  Where  a  deficiency,  or  any  interest  or 
additional  amounts  assessed  in  connection 
therewith  under  subsections  (c),  (e),  or  (f) 
is  not  paid  In  full  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  this  section,  there  shall  be  collected  as 
part  of  the  tax  interest  upon  the  unpaid 
amount  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  per  month  or  portion  of  a  month 
from  the  date  when  such  unpaid  amount 
was  due  until  it  is  paid. 

"(h)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  at 
the  request  of  the  taxpayer  to  extend  the 
time  for  payment  by  the  taxpayer  of  the 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this  title, 
whether  determined  as  a  deficiency  or  other- 
wise, for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  months 
from  the  date  prescribed  for  the  payment 
of  such  tax. 

"Sec.  310.  Compromise  and  Settlement. — 
(a)  Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners there  shall  arise  with  respect  of 
any  tax  Imposed  under  this  title  any  doubt 
as  to  the  liability  of  the  taxpayer  or  the 
coUectlbUlty  of  the  tax  for  any  reason  what- 
soever, the  Commissioners  may  compromise 
such  tax. 

"(b)  The  Conunissioners  are  authorized  to 
enter  into  a  written  agreement  with  any  per- 
son relating  to  the  liability  of  such  person 
for  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  under  this 
title.  Any  such  agreement  which  Is  approved 
by  the  Conunissioners  and  the  taxpayer  in- 
volved, or  his  authorized  agent  or  representa- 
tive, shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and — 
except  uix>n  a  showing  of  fraud,  malfeasance, 
or  misrepresentation  of  a  material  fact — the 
case  shall  not  be  reopened  as  to  the  matters 
agreed  upon  or  the  agreement  modified;  and 
in  any  suit  or  proceeding  relating  to  the  tax 
liability  of  the  taxpayer  such  agreement 
shall  not  be  annulled,  modified,  set  aside,  or 
disregarded. 

"(c)  Any  person  who.  In  connection  with 
any  compromise  under  this  section  or  offer 
of  such  compromise  or  in  connection  with 
any  written  agreement  under  this  section 
or  offer  to  enter  into  any  such  agreement, 
conceals  from  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  any  material  fact  re- 
lating to  the  tax  imposed  by  this  title;  de- 
stroys, mutilates,  or  falsifies  any  books, 
documents,  or  record;  or  makes  under  oath 
any  false  statements  relating  to  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  title  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
All  prosecutions  under  this  section  shall  be 
brought  in  the  municipal  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia,  In  tbe  name  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,   on  Information   by  the 
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Corporation  CouumI  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  of  his  assistants. 

"Sac.  Sll.  CoMpsoMiss  or  Pknaltixb  and 
ADJiranczMT  or  IimsntT. — ^The  Commission- 
ers shall  hare  the  power  for  cause  shown  to 
compromise  any  penalty  which  may  be  im- 
posed under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
The  Conunlssloners  may  adjust  any  Interest, 
where,  In  their  opinion,  the  facts  in  the  case 
warrant  such  action. 

"Sxc.  312.  LixrrATXoMs. —  (a)  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  the 
amount  of  any  tax  imposed  by  this  title  shall 
be  assessed  within  three  years  after  the  deed 
is  recorded  by  the  Commissioners  and  no 
proceeding  in  court  without  assessment  for 
the  collection  of  such  tax  shall  be  begun 
after  the  expiration  of  such  period. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  false  or  fraudulent 
return,  with  the  intent  to  evade  tax,  the 
tax  may  be  assessed,  or  a  proceeding  In  coiirt 
for  collection  of  such  tax  may  be  begun 
without  assessment,  at  any  time. 

"(c)  In  case  of  a  willful  attempt  in  any 
manner  to  defeat  or  evade  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  title,  the  tax  may  be  assessed,  or  a 
proceeding  in  court  for  the  collection  of 
such  tax  may  be  begun  without  assessment, 
at  any  time. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  failure  to  file  a  re- 
turn, the  tax  may  be  assessed,  or  a  proceed- 
ing In  court  for  collection  of  such  tax  may 
be  begun  without  assessment,  at  any  time. 

"(e)  Where,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  prescribed  in  this  section  for  the 
assessment  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title, 
the  Conunlssloners  and  the  taxpayer  have 
consented  In  writing  to  its  assessment  after 
such  time,  the  tax  may  be  assessed  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period 
agreed  upon.  The  period  so  agreed  upon 
may  be  extended  by  subsequent  agreements 
in  writing  made  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period  previously  agreed  upon. 

"(f)  The  running  of  the  period  of  limita- 
tions provided  in  this  section  on  the  making 
of  assessments,  or  the  collection  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  title  In  any  manner  author- 
ized by  law,  shall  be  sxispended  for  any 
period  during  which  the  Commissioners  are 
prohibited  from  making  the  assessment  or 
f^om  collecting  said  tax.  and  for  ninety  days 
thereafter:  Provided,  Ttx&t  in  any  case  where 
a  proceeding  is  commenced  by  a  taxpayer  In 
any  court  in  connection  with  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  title,  the  running  of  the 
period  of  limitations  shall  be  suspended  for 
the  period  of  the  pendency  of  such  pro- 
ceeding and  fOT  ninety  days  after  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court  shall  have  become  final  or, 
if  the  proceeding  shall  have  been  dismissed 
or  otherwise  disposed  of,  for  a  period  of 
ninety  days  after  puch  dismissal  or  other 
disposition. 

"S*c.  318.  AoimnsTKATioN  of  Oaths. — 
The  Commissioners  are  authorised  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  affidavits  in  relation  to  any 
matter  or  proceeding  conducted  by  them 
in  the  exercise  of  their  powers  and  duties 
under  this  title. 

"Sxc.  314.  ApitAL. —  (a)  Any  person  ag- 
grieved by  any  assessment  of  a  deficiency  in 
tax  finally  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioners under  the  provisions  of  section  308 
of  this  title  may  appeal  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Tax  Court  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  set  forth  In  sec- 
tions 3,  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12  of  title  IX 
of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937, 
and  for  other  pin^Kwes'.  approved  May  16, 
1938.  as  amended  and  as  the  same  may  here- 
inafter be  amended. 

"(b)  The  remedy  provided  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
take  away  from  the  taxpayer  any  remedy 
which  he  might  have  under  any  other  pro- 
Tlslon  of  law  but  no  suit  by  the  taxpayer 
for  the  recovery  of  any  part  of  the  tax 
imposed  shall  be  instituted  or  maintained 
in  any  court  if  the  taxpayer  has  elected  to 


file  an  appeal  with  respect  to  such  tax.  or 
any  part  thereof,  in  accordance  with  the 
proTisions  of  subMctlon  (a)  at  this  secUon. 

•*8bc.  816.  Rznmos  akb  CoixicnoM. — The 
provisions  of  section  14  o(  title  IX  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  at  1937. 
as  added  by  the  Act  of  May  18.  1938,  and  as 
amended  by  the  Act  at  July  2«,  1939.  and 
as  added  by  section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  10. 
1962.  and  the  provisions  at  section  1601  and 
section  1602  of  title  XVI  of  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia  Public  Works  Act  of  1954  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
title. 

"Swc.  316.  Stamfs. — The  Commissioners 
are  authorized  to  prescribe  by  regulation 
such  methods  or  devices,  or  both,  including 
the  use  of  a  stamp  or  stamps,  for  the  evi- 
dencing of  payment,  and  the  collection  of 
the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  title,  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  title. 

"Sxc.     317.    PROMtTLCATION     OF     RULXS     AND 

Regulations. — The  Commissioners  are  here- 
by authorized  to  prescrilje  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  318.  Abatement. — The  CcMnmisslon- 
ers  are  authorized  to  abate  the  unpaid 
portion  of  any  tax  due  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  or  any  llabUity  in  respect 
thereof,  if  the  Commissioners  determine 
under  rule  or  regulation  prescribed  by  them 
that  the  administration  and  collection  costs 
Involved  would  not  warrant  collection  of  the 
amount  due. 

"Sec.  319.  KLiifTNATioN  or  Fkactional 
Stamps  ob  Divicis. — For  the  purpose  of 
avoiding,  in  the  case  of  any  stamps  or  de- 
vices emplojred  p\u-suant  to  authority  of  this 
title,  the  Issuance  of  stamps  or  the  employ- 
ment of  devices  representing  fractional  parts 
of  $1,  the  Commissioners  are  authorized,  in 
their  discretion,  to  limit  the  denominations 
of  such  stamps  or  devices  to  amounts  repre- 
senting 81  or  multiples  of  $1,  and  to  pre- 
scribe further  that  where  part  of  the  tax 
due  is  a  fraction  of  $1,  the  tax  paid  shall  be 
paid  to  the  nearest  dollar. 

"Sec.  820.  Oenxkal  Cuminai.  Pinaltt. — 
Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this  title 
for  which  no  specific  penalty  is  provided,  or 
any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated under  the  authority  of  this  title,  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  81, (XX). 
or  to  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  to  both  such  One  and  imprisonment. 
Prosecutions  for  violations  of  this  title  shall 
be  on  information  filed  in  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
name  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  by  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants, 
except  for  such  violations  as  are  felonies, 
and  prosecutions  for  such  violations  as  are 
felonies  shall  be  by  the  United  States  at- 
torney in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  any  of  his  assistants. 

"Sic.  321.  Criminal  Penaltt  as  to 
Stamps. — (l)Any  person  who,  with  Intent  to 
defraud,  alters,  forges,  makes  or  counter- 
felts  any  stamp,  or  other  device  prescribed 
under  authority  of  this  title  for  the  collec- 
Uon  or  payment  c^  any  tax  imposed  by  this 
title,  or  sells,  lends,  or  has  in  his  possession 
any  such  altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited 
stamp,  or  other  device,  or  makes,  uses,  sells, 
CH-  has  In  his  p>oe8esslon  any  material  in 
imitation  of  the  material  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  stamp,  or  other  device;  or 

"(2)  Fraudulently  cuts,  tears,  or  removes 
from  any  deed,  parchment,  paper,  instru- 
ment, writing,  or  article,  upon  which  any 
tax  is  imposed  by  this  title,  any  adhesive 
stamp  or  the  impression  of  any  stamp,  die. 
plate,  or  other  article  provided,  made,  or 
used  In  pursuance  of  this  title;  at 

"(3)  Fraudulently  uses,  joins,  fixes,  or 
places  to,  with,  or  upon  any  deed,  parchment, 
paper,  instrument,  writing,  or  article,  upon 
which  a  tax  Is  imposed  by  this  title, 


"(a)  any  adhssive  stamp,  or  the  Impres- 
sion of  any  stamp,  die.  plate,  or  other  article, 
which  has  been  cut,  torn,  or  removed  from 
any  other  deed,  parchment,  paper,  instru- 
ment, writing,  or  article  upon  which  any  tax 
is  Imposed  by  this  title;  or 

"(b)  any  adhesive  stamp  or  the  Impres- 
sion of  any  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  article 
of  insufficient  value;  ot 

"(c)  any  forged  or  counterfeited  stamp,  or 
the  impression  of  any  forgvd  or  counter- 
feited stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  article;  or 

"(4)  (a)  willfully  removes,  or  alters  the 
cancellation  or  defacing  marks  of,  or  other- 
wise prepares,  any  adhesive  stamp,  with  In- 
tent to  use,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  used, 
after  it  has  already  been  used;  or 

"(b)  knowingly  or  willfully  buys,  sells,  of- 
fers for  sale,  or  gives  away,  any  such  washed 
or  restored  stamp  to  any  person  for  use,  or 
knowingly  uses  the  same;  or 

"(c)  knowingly  and  without  lawful  ex- 
cuse (the  burden  of  proof  of  such  excuse 
being  on  the  acc\ised)  has  in  possession  any 
washed,  restored,  or  altered  stamp,  which 
has  been  removed  from  any  deed,  parch- 
ment, paper,  instrument,  writing,  package, 
or  article; 

shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  snd.  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
15,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  3  years, 
or  both. 

•'S»c.  S22.  Disposrnow  or  Funds. — All 
moneys  collected  under  this  title  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  323.  SxPARASiLrrT  Clause — If  any 
provision  of  this  title,  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances,  is 
held  Invalid  the  remainder  of  this  title,  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  drcumstanoss,  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

"Sbc.  324.  Appbopbiations. — There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  approp>rlated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  stamps  or  other  devices 
for  evidencing  payment  of  the  tax  lmpx>sed 
by  thU  UUe. 

"Sac.  326.  EfrauiiTE  Datk. — The  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  sixtieth  day  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

"Sec.  326.  Srobt  TrrLZ. — This  title  may  be 
cited  as  the  'District  of  Columbia  Real  Es- 
tate Deed  Recordation  Tax  Act'. 

"TTTLE  IV amendments  TO  WATEX  BENT  BATES 

AND    SANITABT     SEWEB    SEBVICE    CHABCKS 

"Sec.  401.  Section  101  of  Utle  I  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Works  Act  of  1954 
(68  Stat.  101;  sec.  43-1520c,  DC.  Code.  1951 
ed.)  is  amended  by  Inserting  the  subsection 
designation  '(a)'  Immediately  after  'Sec.  101', 
and  by  adding  to  such  section  the  following 
subsection: 

"'(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  authorized,  in  their  discretion,  to 
Increase  the  rates  charged  by  the  District  for 
water  and  water  services  furnished  by  the 
District  water  supply  system:  Provided.  That 
no  such  Increase  shall  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  the  rate  or  rates  In  effect  on  January  1, 
1961.' 

"Sec.  402.  Section  207  of  title  II  of  such 
Act  (sec.  43-1606,  DC.  Code.  1951  ed.)  Is 
amended  by  striking  '60  per  centum'  wher- 
ever It  occurs  in  such  section  and  In  each 
such  Instance  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '75 
per  centum'. 

"Src.  403.  Section  208  of  tiUe  U  of  such 
Act  (sec.  43-1607,  DC.  Code,  1951  ed.)  is 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"  '(c)  If  at  any  time,  or  from  time  to  time, 
the  Commissioners  shall  change  the  estab- 
lished sanitary  sewer  service  charge,  the 
sanitary  sewer  service  charge  for  any  period 


beginning  prior  tx)  any  such  change  and  end- 
ing thereafter  shall  be  prorated  on  a  monthly 
basis,  in  accordance  with  the  established 
charges  prevailing  in  the  respective  jjerlods.' 
"Sec.  404.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

"TTTLX  V — AMKNUMXNTS  to  THE  DISTBICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  MOTOB  VEHICLE  PABKING  FAdLITT 
ACT   OF    1942 

"Sbc.  601.  Section  7  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act 
of  1942  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  7.  All  fses  and  other  moneys  col- 
lected under  this  Act,  including  all  fees  col- 
lected pursuant  to  section  11  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  to  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  In 
part  against  the  revenues  of  such  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  April  4.  1938 
(District  of  Columbia  Code,  sec.  40-616), 
and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  provide  for  the  parking  of  automo- 
biles in  the  Municipal  Center",  approved 
June  6,  1940  (54  Stat.  241),  and  all  moneys 
derived  from  the  sale  or  assignment  of  any 
property,  real  or  personal,  shall  be  deposited 
in  a  special  account  within  the  highway 
fund  established  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  tax  on 
motor-vehicle  fuels  sold  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved April  23,  1924,  as  amended  (District 
of  Columbia  Code,  sec.  47-1901).  Moneys 
deposited  in  such  special  account  shall  be 
available,  first.  Do  defray  the  expenses  of  en- 
forcing laws,  rules,  and  regulations  relating 
to  the  parking  of  vehicles  In  the  District  of 
Columbia:  second,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
operating  parking  facilities  under  this  Act; 
third,  for  the  acquisition,  creation,  and  op- 
eration of  parking  facilities  exempt  from 
section  10  of  this  Act;  and  fourth,  for  the 
maintenance  of  highways  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla,  including  the  removal  of 
snow  and  ice  therefrom,  and  the  purchase 
or  rental  of  necessary  equipment.' 

"Sec.  602.  The  first  sentence  of  section  8 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  Commissioners  shall  in- 
clude in  their  annual  budget  such  amounts 
as  may  be  required  from  the  highway  fund 
established  In  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  April  23,  1924,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.' 

"Sxc.  603.  The  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  10  thereof 
as  section  11  and  by  inserting  immediately 
following  section  9  the  following  new 
section: 

"  'Sxc.  10.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  real  property  shall  be  ac- 
quired under  the  authority  of  this  Act  for 
use  as  a  parking  facility  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  and  the  C<Mn- 
mlssloners  and  the  agency  are  authorized  to 
operate  and  maintain  only  those  fwrklng 
facilities  which  have  been  established  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  No 
such  existing  parking  facility  shall  be  ex- 
panded or  otherwise  altered  except  to  the  ex- 
tent as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  Its  con- 
tinued operation  In  the  same  manner  as  It 
was  being  operated  Immediately  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  (1)  any  parking 
facility  which  is  limited  to  use  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia  by  reason  of  their  employment  by  any 
such  Oovemment,  (2)  any  fringe  parking 
facility,  and  (3)  any  parking  facility  located 
on  property  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
neath any  elevat«d  portion  of  a  public  high- 
way." 


"Sec.  604.  All  fees  and  other  moneys 
which  have  been  deposited  In  the  special 
accoimt  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  to 
the  credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
accordance  with  section  7  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  FacUlty  Act 
of  1942  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  special 
account  esUbllshed  In  the  highway  fund  by 
the  amendment  made  to  section  7  of  such 
Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Act  of  1942  by  sec- 
tion 501  of  this  title,  and  such  funds  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  provided  In 
such  amendment  to  such  section  7. 

"TITLE  VI — AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  874, 
EIGHTT-FOUST  CONGBESS,  TO  INCLUDE  THE 
DISTBICT  OF  COLITMBIA 

"Sec.  601.  Section  9(8)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (20  use.  244(8)),  U 
amended  by  inserting  'the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,' after  'Guam,'."' 

And   the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bill. 
Alan  Bible, 
Watne  Mokse, 
Winston  L.  Pboutt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

John   L.    McMillan, 
Joel  T.  Bbothill. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  report  be  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1728)  to 
amend  section  510  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  to  provide  for  the  trade- 
in  of  obsolete  vessels  in  coimection  with 
the  construction  of  new  vessels,  either 
at  the  time  of  executing  the  construc- 
tion contract  or  at  the  time  of  delivery 
of  the  new  vessels,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  afi^ed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  and  they  were  signed  by 
the  Vice  President: 

S.  1040.  An  act  to  abolish  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1107.  An  act  to  provide  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  provision  for  a  mini- 
mum wheat  acreage  allotment  in  the  Tule- 
lake  area  of  California; 

HH.  2010.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yoko 
Takayashiki; 

H.R.  3587.  An  act  to  provide  outpatient 
medical  and  dental  treatment  for  veterans 
of  the  Indian  wars  on  the  same  basis  as 
such  treatment  is  furnished  to  veterans  of 
the  Spanish-American  War,  and  to  extend 
the  time  within  which  certain  children  eli- 
gible for  benefits  under  the  War  Orphans 


Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1966  may  com- 
plete their  education; 

HJR.  4750.  An  act  to  amend  section  6(a)  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act; 

H  Jl.  4797.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens; 

HJl.  6868.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  annuities  based 
on  retired  or  retainer  pay,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HM.  8383.  An  act  to  fturther  amend  section 
201(1)  of  the  Federal  CivU  Defense  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8558.  An  act  to  amend  section  303(a) 
of  tiUe  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8652.  An  act  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  losses  sustained  In 
converting  from  street  railway  to  bus  opera- 
tions; and 

H.J.  Res.  542.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  admission  of  certain  adopted  children. 


STOCK  DISTRIBXrnON  TREATED  AS 
RETURN  OP  CAPITAL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8847)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
provide  that  a  distribution  of  stock  made 
to  an  individual  (or  certain  corpora- 
tions) pursuant  to  an  order  enforcing 
the  antitrust  laws  shall  not  be  treated 
as  a  dividend  distribution  but  shall  be 
treated  as  a  return  of  capital;  and  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  such  dis- 
tribution made  to  a  corporation  shall  be 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  distribution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  address  myself  to 
the  merits  of  the  pending  measure.  But, 
first,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
in  connection  with  what  has  been  inter- 
preted as  an  attack  on  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  as  well  as  on  the  major- 
ity of  the  membership  of  the  Finance 
Committee  as  set  forth  in  the  minority 
views.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  Finance  Committee  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  as  the  chairman,  and 
I  have  never  worked  with  a  more  honor- 
able man  or  one  who  has  the  welfare  of 
the  taxpayers  more  at  heart  than  he. 
There  is  no  man  in  the  Senate  who  would 
be  more  determined  not  to  approve  any 
tax  bill  which  was  not  fair  to  the  Ameri> 
can  people  as  a  whole.  He  certainly 
has  nothing  to  apologize  for  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  conducted  consideration 
of  this  bUl. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, who  stated  that  there  had  been 
undue  haste  in  bringing  this  bill  up,  that 
I  am  in  agreement  with  the  statement 
that  some  bills  which  were  brought  up 
are  not  to  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers. 
One  bill  which  was  reported  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  the  same  evening 
provided  a  subsidy  for  the  lead  and  zinc 
industry,  which  I  do  not  think  was  of 
benefit  to  the  taxpayers.  I  opposed  that 
bill,  I  opposed  it  on  the  fioor.  Yet  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  saw  nothing 
wrong  with  that  bill,  nor  did  he  object 
to  unanimous  consent  to  consider  that 
bill  before  it  was  even  put  on  the  Senate 
Calendar.  That  procedure  was  waived 
for  the  benefit  of  enacting  a  bill  desired 
by  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

I  do  not  criticize  that  action.  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  oppose  the  bill  and 
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lost,  and  I  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
committee  and  the  Senate. 

All  that  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  that  he  advance  his  arguments 
for  or  against  the  bill  and  then  let  the 
Senate  decide. 

Let  us  vote  on  this  proposal  and  either 
accept  it  or  reject  it  at  this  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  objected 
because  the  House  acted  on  H.R.  8847 
only  after  15  minutes'  consideration. 
The  bill  came  out  of  the  Ways  smd  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  with  an  over- 
whelming vote.  The  rule  provided  1 
hour's  debate.  After  15  minutes  no  one 
wanted  to  speak.  They  yielded  back 
the  remainder  of  their  time  and  passed 
the  bill. 

As  to  the  reason  why  the  bill  is  before 
us  at  this  late  date — and  I  regret  it  was 
not  before  us  earlier — I  did  what  I  could 
to  expedite  the  bill;  but.  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  pointed  out.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  was  planning 
a  little  junket  in  Europe  and  he  did  not 
want  the  bill  taken  up  until  he  came 
back.  The  reason  why  we  did  not  press 
action  was  that  the  chairman  had  prom- 
ised the  Senator  from  Tennessee  a 
chance  to  get  back  from  Europe.  There 
has  not  been  an  effort  to  nm  around  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  nor  to  preclude 
him  from  his  right  to  offer  any  amend- 
ment he  wishes  to  offer. 

If  this  bill  cannot  stand  on  its  own 
merits  let  it  fall. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  and  I,  as 
well  as  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee including  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  last 
year  opposed  a  bill  dealing  with  the 
same  subject  matter.  That  bill  in  my 
opinion  then,  and  in  my  opinion  now, 
was  not  equitable.  I  said  then  that  I 
would  oppose  it,  and  that  I  would  op- 
pose that  same  formula  this  year.  I 
have  done  so.  But  now  we  do  have  be- 
fore us  a  bill  that  in  my  opinion  will 
give  equitable  relief. 

The  bill  before  us  today  provides  reve- 
nues for  the  U.S.  Government  six  times 
the  amoiint  that  would  have  been 
provided  in  the  bill  we  opposed  last  year. 
Had  we  wanted  to  give  unwarranted 
benefits  to  somebody  we  would  have  sup- 
ported the  bill  last  year.  We  have  tried 
to  work  out  a  bill  which  we  could  pre- 
sent as  fair  and  equitable. 

The  bill  before  us  today  was  approved 
by  the  Treasury  Department;  it  is  in 
agreement  with  recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  There  are  fea- 
tures in  the  bill  which  I  would  prefer 
being  different,  particularly  references 
to  title  n.  I  would  prefer  the  provisions 
of  title  n  to  be  extended  beyond  cor- 
porations involved  in  antitrust  divesti- 
ture. The  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett  1-,  which  I  supported, 
did  so  provide. 

I  also  feel  the  bill  should  be  general 
legislation,  instead  of  a  private  bill.  It 
was  general  legislation  when  it  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  representatives  of  the 
Treasury  Department  told  our  commit- 
tee and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
they  preferred  general  legislation. 

Why  was  It  changed  to  a  private  bill? 
Because  the  Department  of  Justice  In- 
sisted It  be  confined  to  a  private  bill. 


Ordinarily,  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  do  not 
give  priority  to  stiggestions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  over  those  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  Why  did  we  do 
it  in  this  instance?  We  were  realistic. 
We  felt  the  bill  had  to  comply  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment as  well  as  with  those  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

This  bill  before  us  has  been  approved 
downtown  by  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Justice  Department.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  has  stated  they  would 
have  no  objection  to  this  bill  becoming 
law;  and  after  the  inclusion  of  the 
amendments  in  the  House  which  were 
recommended  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, they  have  ccncurred  in  the  state- 
ment that  they  have  no  objection  if 
Congress  sees  fit  to  enact  the  bill.  I 
think  the  Record  should  be  clear  on  those 
facts. 

I  regret  very  much  the  threat  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  or  any  other 
Senator,  that  he  is  going  to  filibuster  the 
bill.  I  suppose  I  have  opposed  as  many 
bills  as  any  other  Senator  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  but  I  have  at  no  time  in  my 
15  years,  nor  will  I  during  the  remainder 
of  my  service  here,  ever  try  to  block  a  vote 
from  being  taken  on  a  measure  which  I 
oppose.  I  will  insist  on  my  right  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  oppose  and  ex- 
press my  opposition,  but  if  I  cannot  con- 
vince a  majority  of  the  Senate  to  go  with 
me  I  am  willing  to  take  my  defeat.  At 
no  time  have  I  ever  tried  to  push  further 
than  that.  That  is  all  that  I  have  asked 
in  consideration  of  this  bill — just  to  get 
a  vote. 

I  recognize  that  chances  of  enacting 
this  legislation  if  we  adjourn  today  are 
negligible.  I  recognize  that  likelihood  in 
the  light  of  the  threat  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  has  made.  I  accept 
that  threat  and  regret  It;  however,  I  as- 
sure him  I  will  not  retaliate,  nor  will  I 
ever  similarly  block  consideration  of  a 
bill  which  he  Is  for  and  I  against. 

I  could  object  to  the  consideration  of 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  and 
the  Senate  would  have  to  go  over  to  next 
week,  but  I  will  not.  I  so  promised  the 
Senator  from  Montana  this  morning. 

The  public  works  appropriation  bill, 
considered  earlier  today,  would  have  been 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  The  Chair 
confirmed  that  fact.  I  did  not  raise  that 
point.  Had  I  done  so  the  bill  would  have 
been  sent  back  to  committee  and  it 
would  not  have  been  reported  until  Mon- 
day; we  would  have  been  here  until 
Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

I  told  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in 
the  corridor  earlier  today  he  could  rest 
assured  I  would  not  object  to  a  single 
request  of  the  majority  leader  in  his  de- 
sire to  expedite  adjournment  tonight 
even  though  this  cooperation  definitely 
means  that  there  will  be  no  chance  for 
passing  this  bill  at  this  session  in  the 
face  of  his  threatened  filibuster.  I 
made  the  statement  earlier  today  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  I  repeat  it 
here  publicly.  I  make  that  promise  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  I  am  tempted 
in  the  face  of  the  threat  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  knowing  full 
well  his  plane  is  warmed  up  and  he  is 


all  prepared  to  go  off  on  another  Junket 
tomorrow. 

I  want  a  vote  on  this  bill  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
obtain  this  vote  by  holding  a  threat  over 
anyone. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION— ORDER  FOR 
ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  might  be  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  get  the  atmosphere 
clarified  and  ascertain  what  will  happen 
today  and  whether  or  not  we  shall  be 
here  late  tonight,  or  run  into  Sunday 
morning,  or  come  back  on  Monday.  I 
thought  this  was  a  most  appropriate 
time,  in  view  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  to  propound 
this  inquiry  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  this  afternoon  or  to- 
night, it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock 
Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  anticipated 
that  we  shall  adjourn  somewhere  around 
7  o'clock.  We  shall  come  In  at  13  o'clock 
Monday.  We  shall  conduct  our  business 
on  a  reasonable-hour  basis,  and  we  will 
see  to  it  that  none  of  our  Members  who 
are  in  111  health  or  in  age  advanced  are 
put  under  any  kind  of  duress  whatso- 
ever. I  speak  for  the  minority  leader 
and  myself.  We  have  all  the  time  in 
the  world.  We  can  stay  In  session  until 
next  January  10.  I  think  the  Senate 
ought  to  know  what  the  procedure  is. 

So  far  as  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  Is  concerned.  If  possible,  we 
will  take  it  up  Monday.  If  not  Monday, 
then  Tuesday.  Today,  if  the  Senate  is 
willing  to  do  it.  we  will  take  up  three 
treaties.  If  not.  we  will  take  them  up 
Monday,  or  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  heard  no  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  majority  leader.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
order  was  entered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  did  not  know  the  majority 
leader  wa.s  going  to  make  that  statement. 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  propound  a 
unanimous -consent  request  to  consider 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  this 
afternoon.  In  order  that  the  Record 
may  be  clear — and  I  am  sure  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  confirm  this — I  had 
given  the  Senator  my  assiirance  some 
time  ago  there  would  be  no  objection  on 
my  part  to  his  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  I  cor- 
roborate every  word. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  did 
not  make  that  statement  because  of  hav- 
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ing  had  advance  knowledge  that  the 
Senator  had  decided  to  go  over ;  however 
in  the  light  of  the  (act  that  there  are 
many  important  bills  before  the  Senate, 
I  am  glad  the  Senate  is  going  over. 

I  now  hope  we  can  have  a  discussion 
of  the  bill  and  that  those  who  oppose  it 
can  state  their  opposition. 

I  respect  and  defend  the  right  of  any 
Senator  to  object  to  or  to  oppose  any  bill. 
Last  year  I  opposed  a  bill  dealing  with 
this  subject,  and  I  would  resent  having 
anyone  say  I  did  not  have  a  right  to  op- 
pose that  bill. 

However,  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
Senate  should  act.  Those  who  oppose 
the  legislation  should  present  their  op- 
position and  their  arguments.  Then  the 
Senate  should  be  allowed  to  vote. 

I  shall  present  today  why  I  think  it  is 
very  Important  that  the  Senate  should 
take  action  before  this  Congress  ad- 
journs, and  I  fhall  outline  why  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  fair  and  equitable  bill. 

Mr.  MORSB.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Soiator  jrield  with  the  understanding 
that  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  May  I 
ask  the  Senator,  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  MORSB.  I  have  a  few  things  to 
insert  in  the  Rbcord. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  be  very  brief.  I  would 
like  to  cooperate  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  but  I  wish  to  complete  my  re- 
marks, if  I  may. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  will  not  take  me  a 
minute^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator, 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
so  pleased  by  the  announcement  of  the 
majority  leader  that  I  should  like  to  have 
the  page  boy  take  over  a  rose  to  him,  for 
which  I  no  longer  have  any  need,  in 
▼lew  of  the  announcement     [Laughter.] 


STOCK  DISTRIBUTION  TREATED  AS 
RETURN  OP  CAPITAL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8847)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
provide  that  a  distribution  of  stock  made 
to  an  individual  (or  certain  corpora- 
tions) pursuant  to  an  order  enforcing  the 
antitrust  laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
dividend  distribution  but  shall  be  treated 
as  a  return  of  capital;  and  to  provide 
that  the  amount  of  such  a  distribution 
made  to  a  corporation  shall  be  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  distribution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  require 
more  than  a  few  minutes.  I  wish  to 
complete  my  remarks. 

As  I  stated  before,  this  bill  has  the 
approval  of  the  Justice  Department  and 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  It  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  our  commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  14  to  2. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  In  the 
Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  discuss  some  of  the  language  in  the 


minority  views.  In  doing  so,  I  fully  rec- 
ognize end  appreciate  the  position  of 
those  who  wrote  the  minority  views.  I 
wish  to  explain  why  I  disagree  with  them. 
I  quote  from  the  minority  views: 

In  the  absence  of  a  final  court  order,  we 
are  leglalatlng  in  a  partial  vacuum.  The  tax 
and  other  conaequences  of  the  Du  Pont  di- 
vestiture of  General  Motors  stock  will  not  be 
known  until  there  Is  a  final  court  order,  pre- 
sumably late  this  fall  or  early  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  there  has 
been  a  final  court  order. 

I  used  the  same  argument  last  year.  I 
said  that  we  should  wait  because  at  that 
time  the  Du  Pont  Co.  had  asked  per- 
mission of  the  court  to  satisfy  tJie  de- 
cree by  divesting  itself  of  its  voting 
rights,  rather  than  its  stock.  The  court 
has  since  passed  down  a  final  decree  and 
said  it  would  insist  upon  a  complete 
divestiture. 

The  argument  that  we  wait  is  no  long- 
er valid. 

The  court  gave  the  company  60  days 
in  which  to  file  a  plan  of  divestiture. 
This  divestiture  is  called  for  in  10  years 
under  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

After  the  filing  of  the  plan — and  it  had 
to  be  filed  September  2 — the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  to  be  given  30  addi- 
tional days  to  review  the  plan,  either  to 
approve  Uie  plan  or  to  suggest  an  alter- 
native plan.  That  must  be  submitted  to 
the  court  by  the  2d  of  October.  Sixty 
days  thereaiter,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  court  is  sup- 
posed to  pass  down  a  final  decree.  That 
will  be  December  2.  The  distribution 
would  begin  in  90  days. 

It  is  therefore  important  that  the  bill 
be  passed  at  this  session  because  neither 
the  court  which  is  to  make  the  deter- 
mination nor  the  company  which  is  sub- 
mitting a  plan  can  intelligently  act  in 
the  light  of  pending  legislation.  The 
only  way  a  plan  can  be  submitted  is  on 
the  assumption  that  there  will  be  no 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress,  that 
the  divsstiture  will  be  under  existing 
law.  Therefore,  the  plan  which  is  to  be 
considered  will  embrace  the  10-year  dis- 
tribution period. 

I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Knight,  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. He  has  conferred  with  the 
Justice  Department  and  others.  While 
the  Departments  do  not  say  that  the 
Congress  should  or  should  not  enact  the 
bill,  Mr.  Knight  did  say  he  thought  it 
woiild  be  very  helpful  If  the  Congress 
acted  first  in  order  that  the  court  and 
the  company  would  know  the  rules  im- 
der  which  they  are  to  operate. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  imder  this 
bill  wjproved  by  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Treasury  Department,  con- 
curred in  by  the  company,  it  has  been 
agreed  that  if  the  bill  is  enacted  the 
company  can  divest  Itself  within  3  years 
of  its  stock. 

If  the  bill  is  not  enacted  10  years  will 
be  needed.  The  parties  involved  should 
know  what  Congress  is  going  to  do. 

I  think  the  Treasury  Department  in  all 
of  its  recommendations  is  as  apt  to  be 
accurate  as  is  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, although  again  I  say  the  Senator 
has  a  perfect  right  to  present  his  case. 
But  let  him  present  his  case  to  see  how 
the  Senate  feels  about  it. 


There  Is  one  other  point.  Ther.i  has 
been  reference  to  the  bill  as  being  a  tax 
bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich. 

I  should  like  to  quote  f urthcT  from  the 
minority  views. 

In  the  case  of  divestiture  to  corporations, 
if  the  divestiture  Is  treated  as  an  inter- 
corporate dividend  the  tax  is  very  low  (i.e.. 
52  percent  of  15  percent,  or  7.8  percent),  but 
If  the  divestiture  Is  treated  as  a  return  of 
capital  the  tax  Is  relatively  high.  Thus.  In 
the  case  of  divestiture  to  corporations.  thU 
bill  chooses  the  method  by  which  a  lower 
tax  is  paid  and  treats  the  divestiture  as  a 
dividend. 

I  continue  to  read : 

Christiana  owns  29  percent  of  the  Du  Pont 
stock.  The  Du  Pont  family,  very  broadly  de- 
fined, comprises  some  250  individuals,  who 
own  about  69  percent  of  Christiana  conunon 
stock,  or  9,180,000  shares  of  the  13.248,640 
shares  of  Christiana  which  are  ouutand- 
Ing.  While  only  a  small  number  of  these 
people  have  any  direct  business  connection 
with  either  Du  Pont  or  with  Christiana 
Securities  Co..  it  Is  true  that  if  Christiana  is 
not  required  to  divest  Itself  of  the  General 
Motors  stock  It  will  receive  from  Du  Pont, 
the  favorable  tax  consequences  we  have 
mentioned  would  accrue  to  these  individuals 
in  proportion  to  their  holdlngn  in  Christiana. 

The  Congress  Is  therefore  giving  priority, 
both  for  tax  relief  and  In  the  si>eed  of  Its 
procedures,  to  a  group  whose  need  Is  not 
yet  known  and  who.  In  any  case,  would  have 
a  very  low  priority  for  such  relief  compared 
with  the  ordinary  taxpayer.  In  the  light  of 
the  burdens  which  be  must  bear. 

Mr.  President,  that  allegation  Is  not 
true.  After  I  make  my  statement  If 
either  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  or 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  wishes  to  take 
exception  I  shall  yield  so  that  the  Sen- 
ator may  state  otherwise. 

The  fact  is  this:  Whether  the  bill  Is 
defeated  or  passed  will  in  no  way  affect 
the  court  decision  as  to  whether  Chris- 
tiana will  ultimately  be  forced  to  divest 
itself  of  its  General  Motors  stock.  The 
Supreme  Court  decree  said  that  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  had  to  distribute  Its  holdings, 
which  means  that  Christiana  will  re- 
ceive the  General  Motors  stock  as  divi- 
dends on  Its  Du  Pont  stock.  Whether  it 
is  divested  thereafter  or  whether  it  will 
be  sold  or  retained  Is  a  determination  to 
be  made  by  the  Court. 

We  shall  not  affect  that  situation 
either  by  the  enactment  of  the  bill  or 
the  failure  to  do  so.  We  only  provide 
a  formula  of  taxing  these  stock  divi- 
dends should  Christiana  be  forced  to 
distribute  them. 

If  the  bill  is  defeated,  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  like,  the  tax  which  Chris- 
tiana under  existing  law  will  pay  upon 
receipt  of  its  dividend  of  General  Mo- 
tors stock  which  Is  worth  about  $800 
million  will  be  $3  million  or  $314  million. 

I  repeat — imder  existing  law  Chris- 
tiana will  pay  approximately  $3V4  niil- 
llon.  Under  this  bill  that  tax  liability 
will  be  Increased  to  about  $65  million. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  said  he 
would  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
yield,  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  take  ex- 
ception. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  merely  say,  that 
was  the  proposal  last  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  yield  to  the  Senator 
in  order  for  him  to  take  exception. 

This  was  my  proposal  last  year,  and 
it  is  the  proposal  in  tliis  bill  before  us 
today. 

My  statement  is  that  under  existing 
law.  assuming  the  Senate  takes  no  ac- 
tion whatever  and  the  Court  decision 
goes  through  as  proposed  Christiana 
will  pay  a  tax  of  between  $3  million  and 
$3V4  million. 

Under  this  bill  the  corporation  tax 
on  Christiana  is  increased  to  $65  mil- 
lion. Yet,  under  this  bill  the  tax  lia- 
bility for  the  stockholders  in  general  is 
lower.  How  can  that  be  called  a  spe- 
cial privilege  bill? 

If  any  Senator  wishes  to  take  excep- 
tion to  my  statement,  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  made  a  statement 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
I*resident,  I  am  not  yielding  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  statement  with 
the  understanding  that  he  does  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  at  this  point, 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  ob- 
ject to  the  procedure  unless  Senators  talk 
loudly  enough  so  that  they  can  be  heard. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  join  in  the  objection.  These 
confidential  colloquies  across  the  desk 
are  di£Bcult  to  hear. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
tell  whether  I  ought  to  be  amused  or 
angered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
will  forgive  me  if  I  use  a  somewhat  louder 
tone  of  voice. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  observe  the 
rule  and  speak  from  his  desk.  If  he  does 
so,  I  believe  he  will  speak  loudly  enough 
so  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
hear  and  we  shall  all  be  able  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  continue.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  under  the  law  as  it  will  be  if  the 
bill  is  defeated,  Christiana  Corp.,  being 
a  corporation,  under  the  Court  decision, 
would  pay  a  tax  of  around  $3  million  to 
$3  >/4  million. 

If  the  bill  before  us  today  is  enacted 
as  it  is  before  the  Senate  and  as  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Christiana  Corp.'s  tax  will  be  increased 
from  %ZV4,  million  to  $65  million,  an  in- 
crease of  over  2.000  percent  in  the  tax 
on  this  one  corporation. 

When  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  try  to  de- 
feat the  bill,  they  are  in  effect  trying 
to  save  a  tax  increase  on  Christiana  of 


$62  million.  If  either  Senator  wishes  to 
deny  that  statement,  I  will  yield  for  that 
purpose.  But  I  wish  the  Senators  to 
say  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  said  that  if 
I  thought  his  statement  was  not  com- 
pletely accurate,  he  would  be  glad  to  yield 
either  to  me  or  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  hope  I  do  not  offend  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  if 
I  now  ask  the  privilege  of  replying  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  the  point 
he  has  made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  for  a  comment,  but  I  would  appre- 
ciate It  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
omit  the  preliminaries  and  confirm  or 
deny  the  statement  if  he  wishes  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  very  complicated  statement,  to 
which  I  should  like  to  reply. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  not  yield  for  any  com- 
plicated answers.  I  shall  quote  from  the 
bill.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  under 
existing  law.  under  the  law  as  it  would 
be  if  the  bill  is  defeated,  Christiana  Corp. 
would  pay  a  corporation  tax  of  52  per- 
cent on  15  percent  of  $2.09  a  share. 

The  reason  for  that  statement  is  that 
under  existing  law  the  corporation  will 
take  the  stock  dividend  into  its  account 
and  value  it  at  the  base  cost  to  Du  Pont, 
which  is  approximately  $2.09  a  share.  It 
can  use  the  cost  to  the  company  making 
the  distribution  and  still  get  the  85  per- 
cent intercorporate  credit,  which  means 
that  the  company  would  only  pay  52  per- 
cent tax  on  15  percent  of  $2.09,  or  about 
16  cents  per  share. 

Under  the  bill  the  company  would  pay 
52  percent  of  15  percent  of  the  full  mar- 
ket value,  or  $48  based  upon  today's  mar- 
ket, which  figures  to  about  $3.70.  If 
this  bill  is  defeated,  they  will  pay  a  tax 
of  only  52  percent  on  15  percent  of  $2.09, 
which  means  that  they  would  pay  16 
cents  a  share.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
who  are  trying  to  defeat  the  proposed 
correction  in  the  law,  would  reduce  the 
tax  liability  by  $62  million.  With  this 
situation,  how  can  any  Senator  say  it  is 
a  giveaway  for  the  rich? 

I  wish  the  record  to  show  that  what 
they  are  trying  to  do  is  to  save  one  corpo- 
ration $62  million. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  if  he  will 
confine  himself  to  a  simple  statement  of 
the  fact  that  he  either  agrees  or  dis- 
agrees, and  if  he  disagrees  to  ixjint  out 
wherein  he  disagrees. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois,  considering  the  sensibilities  of 
my  friend,  went  over  close  to  him  in 
order  to  listen  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, because  along  with  the  many  vir- 
tues that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has,  he  does  not  generally  speak  in  a  loud 
tone  of  voice  or  in  a  slow  manner.  So 
it  is  necessary  to  get  close  to  him  in 
order  to  understand  what  he  has  to  say. 

I  went  over  near  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  so  that  I  could  pay  close  at- 
tention to  what  he  said.    That  is  why  I 


was  at  the  desk  where  I  was  sitting.  I 
am  now  back  at  my  own  desk.  I  hope 
my  voice  can  be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  neither  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  nor  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  seeks  to  defeat  the  Du  Pont  bill 
as  such.  We  are  trying  to  get  a  bill 
which  would  be  fair  to  the  main  mass  of 
American  taxpayers.  We  believe,  and  we 
will  argue  the  point 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  a  reply  to  my  question 
but  not  for  a  speech.  He  can  make  a 
speech  on  his  own  time.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion for  one  moment — and  I  have  so 
stated — the  good  intentions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  or  his  ability  to  offer 
IxTfecting  amendments  to  the  bill.  I 
recognize  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to 
advance  his  arguments.  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning that  point.  I  am  merely  making 
a  statement  that  the  bill  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  and  the  bill 
which  has  been  condemned  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  as  being  a  rich  man's  "gim- 
mick." would  actually  raise  the  tax  lia- 
bility for  this  particular  group. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
protest  at  that  statement.  That  is  not 
what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  continue  with  my  re- 
marks. The  Senator  from  Illinois  can 
continue  his  discussion  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion.   I  will  quote  again. 

The  record  shows  throughout  that  Is 
the  law  as  interpreted  today.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  Continuing  read- 
ing from  the  report: 

Christiana  owns  29  percent  of  the  Du  Pont 
stock.  Tlie  Du  Pont  family,  very  broadly 
defined,  comprises  some  350  indlviduaU,  who 
own  about  69  percent  of  Christiana  conunon 
stock,  or  9.1b0.000  shares  of  the  13.248,640 
shares  of  Christiana  which  are  ouUtandlng. 
While  only  a  small  number  of  these  people 
have  any  direct  business  connection  with 
either  Du  Pont  or  with  Christiana  Securi- 
ties Co..  It  is  true  that  If  Christiana  is  not 
required  to  divest  itself  of  the  General  Mo- 
tors stock  it  will  receive  from  Du  Pont,  the 
f.-x.orable  tax  consequences  we  have  men- 
tioned would  accrue  to  these  individuals  In 
proportion   to  their  holdings   in  Christiana. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  In  just 
a  moment.  The  reference  to  the  250 
individuals  was  put  in  the  report  and,  by 
indirection,  they  are  held  up  as  being 
a  group  that  would  receive  some  special 
treatment.    That  is  not  true. 

I  insisted  on  this  provision  regarding 
Christiana  Securities  Corp.  being  in  the 
bill  last  year.  I  said  that  it  would  have 
to  be  a  part  of  any  bill  that  I  would 
support  because  I  think  the  provision 
is  a  fair  one.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  both 
supported  the  provision  last  year.  I 
believe  that  fact  should  be  pointed  out. 
But  why  do  they  condemn  it  now? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  were  opposed  to 
the  16-cent  tax,  and  we  still  are. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
is  correct.  The  Senator  supported  the 
position  of  correcting  the  measure.  I 
wish  the  Senator  would  support  the  bill 
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which  contains  the  correction  now,  but 
instead  he  is  opposing  it 

Nevertheless  the  250  Individuals  are 
held  up  in  the  minority  views,  by  indi- 
rection, as  being  a  group  that  will  re- 
ceive favored  treatment.  The  minority 
views  show  them  as  owning  70  percent 
of  Christiana  stock.  I  think  in  all  fair- 
ness the  REcoao  should  show  that  if  the 
bill  were  passed,  the  250  Individuals 
instead  of  getting  favored  treatment 
would  through  their  corporation  be  pay- 
ing about  $42  million  in  higher  taxes 
than  they  would  under  existing  law. 
They  would  be  paying  70  percent  of  the 
$62  million  increase  for  Christiana.  Yet 
they  have  endorsed  this  bill  because  the 
overall  provisions  of  the  bill  do  give  the 
necessary  tax  relief  for  the  other  stock- 
holders of  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  and  they 
realize  that  the  bill  cannot  get  Treasury 
approval  without  the  provision. 

Rather  than  criticizing  them  for  this 
decision  they  should  be  complimented. 

Under  the  bill  what  do  we  propose  for 
individual  stockholders?  What  Is  the 
formula?  We  outlined  the  correction  we 
have  made  for  the  corporations.  Under 
the  bill  we  proipose  that  every  Individual 
stockholder  of  the  E>u  Pont  Co..  or  any 
other  company  which  is  named  In  the 
Court  order,  can  take  such  stock,  ap- 
praise It  at  Its  market  value  on  the  date 
of  receipt,  and  then,  to  the  extent  that 
the  market  value  of  the  stock  dividend 
exceeds  his  original  Investment  In  Du 
Pont  stock,  pay  capital  gains  on  the 
difference. 

As  defined  in  the  bill  It  would  bring 
$350  million  revenue. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  this  formula. 
We  already  have  In  our  existing  code  a 
provision  relating  to  rights-of-way  for 
power  companies.  For  example,  with 
two  families  on  farms.  One  might  pay 
$10,000  for  his  farm,  the  other,  $5,000. 

The  power  lines  go  through  the  farms, 
and  the  power  companies  take  a  99-year 
lease  on  the  right-of-way.  They  pay 
each  farmer  $6,000  for  the  right-of-way. 
One  farmer  reduces  the  cost  of  his  farm 
from  $10,000  to  $4,000  for  future  tax 
purposes.  He  has  no  tax.  The  other 
farmer,  who  has  a  $5,000  cost,  reduces 
the  cost  of  his  farm  to  zero  for  future 
tax  purposes  If  It  Is  sold,  and  he  pays  a 
capital  gains  tax  on  the  extra  $1,000. 

That  is  exactly  the  formula  which  we 
put  In  the  bill  for  the  tax  liability  of 
Individual  stockholders.  It  Is  the  for- 
mula which  the  Treasury  Department 
thought  was  equitable.  The  Department 
of  Justice  Is  not  opposed  to  It.  It  has 
been  approved  up  to  this  point  In  Con- 
gress. 

I  make  that  statement  with  full  re- 
spect for  anyone  who  has  a  different 
opinion  or  a  different  formula.  I  am 
glad  to  defend  that  formula  because  it 
gives  to  the  small  stockholders  of  these 
companies  the  largest  relief. 

What  is  the  result?  The  Du  Pont  Co. 
has,  altogether,  about  210,000  stockhold- 
ers. Under  the  pending  bill  173.000  of 
those  stockholders,  each  holding  less 
than  a  hundred  shares,  will  pay  less  tax 
than  they  would  pay  under  the  bills 
which  have  been  proposed  heretofore. 
The  remaining  stockholders,  mostly 
holding  stock  at  lower  cost,  would  pay  a 


capital  gains  Ux  to  the  extent  their 
dividends  exceed  their  basis  cost.  I  cite 
the  following  explanation  and  analysis: 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
code  to  provide  that  a  distribution  of 
stock  to  an  Individual  pursuant  to  an 
antitrust  order  Is  not  treated  as  a  divi- 
dend distribution  but  is  treated  instead 
as  a  return  of  capital.  Accordingly,  if 
the  stock  received  In  such  a  distribution 
Is  worth  less  than  the  basis  of  the  under- 
lying stock  with  respect  to  which  the 
distribution  is  made,  the  basis  of  the  un- 
derlying stock  is  simply  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  distribution.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  value  of  the  stock 
distributed  exceeds  the  basis  of  the  un- 
derlying stock,  the  excess  Is  recognized 
as  gain  and  the  basis  of  the  underlying 
stock  is  reduced  to  zero.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  two  simple  examples: 

Example  1 :  An  individual— sharehold- 
er A — owns  a  single  share  of  the  stock  of 
Du  Pont  which  has  a  basis  to  him  of 
$100.  In  a  distribution  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  an  antitrust  order  he  receives 
1  ^3  shares  of  General  Motors  stock  worth 
$60.  Because  of  the  distribution  his 
basis  for  the  Du  Pont  stock — $100 — is 
reduced  by  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
General  Motors  stock  received — $60 — so 
that  after  the  distribution  his  basis  for 
the  Du  Pont  stock  Is  $40 — $100  minus 
$60.  In  this  Instance  the  stockholder 
would  owe  no  tax  upon  receipt  of  his 
stock  dividend,  but  If  he  later  sells  the 
Du  Pont  stock,  of  course,  his  gain  Is  com- 
puted using  the  remaining  $40  basis  for 
that  stock. 

Example  2:  An  individual — sharehold- 
er B — owns  a  single  share  of  Du  Pont 
stock  having  an  adjusted  basis  to  him  of 
$40.  In  a  distribution  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  an  antitrust  order,  he  receives 
1^3  shares  of  General  Motors  stock 
worth  $50.  Since  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  distribution  received  is  more  than 
his  entire  basis,  all  of  his  basis  is  wiped 
out  by  the  distribution  and  the  amount 
In  excess  of  basis  Is  recognized  as  a  gain. 
Accordingly,  he  will  have  a  gain  of  $20 — 
$60  minus  $40— because  of  the  distribu- 
tion, and  his  basis  for  the  Du  Pont  stock 
after  the  distribution  will  be  zero.  In 
this  Instance  the  stockholder  would  owe 
a  capital  gains  tax  on  the  $20,  and  If  he 
later  sells  the  Du  Pont  stock,  of  course, 
his  gain  win  be  computed  using  a  basis 
of  zero. 

Since  section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  distributions  within  Its  terms  are  to 
be  treated  as  a  return  of  capital,  It  Is 
necessary  to  prevent  such  distributions 
from  diminishing  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  the  distributing  corporation. 
Accordingly,  under  the  first  section  of 
the  bill,  the  earnings  and  profits  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  distributions  de- 
scribed. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  does  not 
apply  to  corporations  which  are  entitled 
to  a  deduction  for  dividends  received. 
However,  this  section  provides  that  all 
distributions  to  corporations  which  are 
within  Its  terms — that  is.  corporations 
not  entitled  to  the  deduction — will  be 
taken  Into  account  at  fair  market  value, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301. 


The  revenue  estimate  which  was  sup- 
plied Is  that.  If  enacted,  this  bill  would 
bring  in  about  $350  million.  Broken 
down,  it  amounts  to  $64  million  from 
the  Christiana  Corp. — which,  by  the 
way.  Is  $61  or  $62  million  over  and  above 
what  It  would  pay  under  existing  law; 
$136  million  which  would  be  paid  by 
the  Christiana  stockholders  if  distrib- 
uted under  a  court  order;  and  $150  mil- 
lion from  the  Du  Pont  stockholders  as 
a  result  of  the  capital  gains  tax  which 
will  be  levied  against  the  individual 
stockholders  on  distribution.  That  Is  a 
total  of  $350  million. 

In  support  of  this  estimate.  I  quote 
from  the  hearings  at  pages  12  to  13: 

The  Chaikmam.  Does  the  Treasvu-y  agree 
with  the  estimates  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  that 
there  will  be  $350  million  additional  revenue 
under  the  Boggs  bill? 

Mr.  KmcRT.  The  Treasury  agrees  that  if 
the  stock  is  distributed  as  Du  Pont  has  as- 
sumed in  this  plan  they  presented  to  us. 
under  the  Boggs  bill,  that  their  estimates 
of  revenue  would  be  correct,  based  on  their 
assumptions. 

Therefore  there  is  no  quarrel  with  the 
fact  that  this  bill  would  provide  $350 
million  of  revenue.  How  much  will  be 
collected  if  this  bill  is  not  enacted?  The 
company  has  submitted  a  plan  to  the 
court  whereby  it  will  distribute  the 
stock  under  certain  conditions  over  a 
10-year  period.    That  plan  is  as  follows: 

First,  it  would  offer  to  exchange  Gen- 
eral Motors  shares  for  Du  Pont  common 
at  a  ratio  which  would  provide  a  pre- 
mium to  the  exchanging  stockholders. 

Second,  a  separate  offer  to  exchange 
General  Motors  shares  for  Du  Pont  pre- 
ferred, at  a  ratio  in  which  the  market 
value  of  General  Motors  stock  would 
equal  the  call  price  of  the  preferred. 

Third,  a  distribution  of  a  portion  of 
General  Motors  shares  in  lieu  of  cash 
dividends. 

Fourth,  a  sale  of  the  General  Motors 
shares  remaining  after  the  foregoing 
transactions  had  taken  place.  That  is 
estimated  to  be  about  37  million  shares. 

Under  this  plan  the  estimated  revenue 
that  would  be  produced  would  be  about 
$330  million. 

I  quote  from  page  13  of  the  committee 
hearings  to  support  this  estimate: 

Senator  Williams.  Does  the  Treasury  De- 
partment agree  with  the  estimate  of  $330 
million  that  would  be  paid  under  existing 
law  as  the  result  of  the  first  plan  which 
they  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Knicht.  Again,  on  the  basis  of  their 
assumptions,  their  mathematics,  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  law,  it  was  correct. 

The  reason  this  calculation  is  based 
on  assumption  is  that  all  these  plans  are 
subject  to  approval  by  the  court. 

The  question  might  be  asked.  If  the 
company  can  get  rid  of  its  stock  for  $330 
million  under  existing  law,  why  should 
It  endorse  a  plan  which  would  amount 
to  $350  million?  The  answer  is  that  the 
plan  which  it  has  offered  would  entail 
a  10-year  distribution,  and  what  Is  more 
important  Is  the  fact  that  they  would 
be  forced  under  this  plan  to  sell  w>prox- 
imately  35  to  40  million  shares  on  the 
market — Z\^  to  4  million  shares  a  year — 
and  it  Is  fearful  of  the  depressing  effect 
it  would  have  on  the  market. 
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The  average  annual  trading  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  over  the  past 
few  years  has  been  about  9  million 
shares. 

To  increase  this  supply  by  50  percent 
not  only  could  prove  disastrous  to  the 
market  of  General  Motors  but  would  be 
reflected  by  all  securities. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Now  that  the  Senator  is 
discussing  the  plan  of  divestiture  which 
Du  Pont  proposed  before  the  committee, 
to  which  no  reference  was  made  in  the 
report  of  the  committee.  I  ask  if  he  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  turn  to  page  79  of  the 
printed  record  of  the  hearings,  the  third 
paragraph  on  that  page,  where  Mr. 
Greenewalt  testified: 

Under  present  law.  then,  tax  revenues  un- 
der the  combination  of  methods  of  divesti- 
ture which  now  appears  most  favorable  would 
total  about  $330  million. 

Will  the  Senator  tell  the  Senate  who 
would  pay  the  $330  million  under  pres- 
ent law  and  the  present  plan  of  Du  Pont 
for  divestiture  to  which  he  refers  in  that 
sentence? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
the  $330  million  plan,  a  portion  of  it 
would  be  paid  directly  by  the  stockhold- 
ers as  individual  stockholders.  Part  of 
it  would  be  paid  by  the  company  in  the 
sale  of  37  million  shares  in  the  open 
market.  That  would  be  paid  by  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  as  a  corporation:  but  what  is 
the  difference?  Who  owns  the  corpora- 
tion and  who  suffers?    The  stockholders. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  portion  of  the  $330 
million  would  the  Du  Pont  Co.  pay.  and 
what  portion  would  the  individual  stock- 
holders pay? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
have  those  figures  readily  available.  I 
can  get  them  and  supply  them  for  the 
Record.  There  would  be  a  capital  gains 
tax  on  35  to  40  million  shares  which 
are  sold.  These  assumptions  must  be 
projected  on  what  the  market  would  be. 
However.  I  believe  the  figures  are  in  the 
report.  I  do  not  have  them  readily 
available. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Under  the  plan  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Greene- 
wait,  under  present  law,  would  the  in- 
dividual stockholders  pay  any  more  tax 
than  they  would  now  if  they  received 
the  same  amount  in  cash  dividends? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  did 
not  hear  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  GORE,  If  the  Senator  will  turn 
to  page  78 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  did 
not  quite  follow  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  would  pre- 
fer to  finish  his  statement 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  I 
simply  did  not  understand  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant point. 

I  regret  to  say  that  no  reference  to 
revenue  lost  to  or  gained  by  the  Govern- 


ment can  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
committee, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  It 
is  in  the  hearings,  both  in  reference  to 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  It  appears  through- 
out the  hearings.  The  report  cannot  in- 
clude the  full  hearings. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  know.  That  is  why  I 
am  ti-ying  to  bring  out  the  facts.  If 
Senators  wish  to  do  so,  they  can  find  on 
pages  77.  78.  and  79  of  the  hearings  the 
plan  of  divestiture  which  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  now  proposes — the  court  permitting. 
Under  this  plan  Mr.  Greenewalt  says: 

There  would  be  no  additional  revenue  to 
the  Treasury  because  stockholders  would  be 
paying  no  more  than  the  tax  they  now  pay 
on  the  cash  dividends. 

That  is  step  No.  1.  the  distribution  of 
15  million  shares  to  stockholders  over  a 
period  of  years  in  lieu  of  cash  dividends. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
derstand what  the  Senator  is  driving  at. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
let  me  drive  at  it  a  little  further,  be- 
cause this  is  the  point  on  which  the  com- 
mittee report  is  completely  silent.  The 
bill  is  described  as  one  for  the  relief 
of  Du  Pont  stockholders:  yet  we  learn 
from  the  language  of  Mr.  Greenewalt 
himself  that  the  Du  Pont  Co..  under  pres- 
ent law.  on  the  plan  he  proposes,  would 
pay  only  $330  million  in  taxes,  whereas  in 
the  very  next  sentence,  with  resp>ect  to 
the  bill  which  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware supports,  we  find  the  statement: 

A  distribution  under  H  R  8847  would  yield 
tax  revenues  of  about  $350  million. 

Of  this  amount  the  Du  Pont  Co.  would 
not  pay  $1. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  dif- 
ference between  tho  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  this:  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  if  the  Du  Pont  Co.  sells  its 
stock  in  the  open  market  and  as  a  cor- 
poration pays  a  capital  gains  tax  to  the 
Treasury,  the  transaction  will  not  cost 
the  stockholders  anything.  I  fail  to  fol- 
low that  reasoning. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  not  a  difference  of 
opinion;  it  is  a  difference  of  facts. 
There  are  certain  facts  which  the  report 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee  over- 
looks. Will  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
cite  one  reference  to  revenue  in  the  com- 
mittee report? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
read  the  hearings.  A  copy  is  on  his  desk. 
All  the  information  is  available  to  him. 

Had  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  co- 
operated, he  could  have  helped  to  write 
the  majority  rep>ort. 

The  difference  between  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  my 
position  is  that  he  feels  it  would  not  cost 
the  stockholders  anything  if  the  com- 
pany has  to  pay  the  taxes. 

By  that  line  of  reasoning,  suppose  the 
company  sells  all  of  its  63  million  shares. 
Does  that  mean  it  would  cost  the  stock- 
holders nothing?  That  is  absurd;  any 
corporation  tax  affects  the  stockholders. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  a  busi- 
nessman.   He  operates  a  feed  business 


in  Tennessee.  I  operate  one  In  Dela- 
ware. Our  businesses  are  corporations. 
The  corporations  which  we  own  pay 
taxes.  Would  anyone  contend  that  if 
the  corporation  tax  were  raised  from  52 
percent  to  60  percent  or  to  70  percent, 
we,  as  the  owners  of  the  companies, 
would  not  care  because  based  on  the 
arguments  of  the  Senator  frwn  Tennes- 
see it  would  not  cost  us  anything?  How 
absurd  can  we  get? 

The  stockholders  own  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  What  is  the  difference  whether  the 
tax  is  paid  at  the  company  level  or  at 
the  stockholder  level?  It  is  paid.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  may  differ  with  that 
reasoning  and  believe  that  the  company 
should  pay  the  tax  direct.  I  appreciate 
his  position,  but  if  he  really  has  con- 
fidence in  his  argument,  let  him  offer 
his  amendments,  so  that  they  may  be 
voted  up  or  down.  I  am  not  trying  to 
say  that  I,  and  I  alone,  am  right.  I 
hope  neither  of  us  will  put  himself  in 
the  position  of  assuming  that  he  may 
not  at  times  be  mistaken.  I  am  willing 
to  debate  the  question  and  let  it  be  de- 
cided by  the  Senate.  My  position  is  that 
if  the  company  sells  stock  in  the  name 
of  the  stockholders,  to  the  extent  that 
the  tax  is  paid,  there  is  an  effect  on  the 
stockholders. 

Mr.  President,  commenting  further  on 
the  point  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee — namely,  why  not  let  the  ex- 
isting law  stand  as  It  is  and  let  the  com- 
pany sell  the  stock — I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  matter  is  not  that 
simple.  There  is  the  question  of  the 
reaction  on  the  stock  market  in  that 
case. 

As  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the  Court 
decision  and  congressional  actions  on 
the  stock  market  as  we  debate  this  ques- 
tion I  should  like  to  read  excerpts  from 
articles  published  in  leading  financial 
papers.  The  articles  deal  with  the  ef- 
fect on  the  stock  market  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  and  the  debate  in  Con- 
gress both  for  and  against  these  meas- 
ures. This  is  one  of  the  main  arguments 
why  it  is  important  for  Congress  to  reach 
a  decision  quickly.  Let  us  not  turn  the 
stock  market  into  a  speculators'  para- 
dise by  providing  situations  enabling 
speculators  to  guess  what  Congress  will 
do  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

I  read  first  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  May  23,  1961 : 

Stock  prices  ended  with  a  decline  yester- 
day reversing  a  morning  advance,  after  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Du  Pont  must  get 
rid  of  its  63  million  shares  of  General  Motors 
over  a  10-year  period. 

Sharp  moves  in  Du  Pont  and  General 
Motors  stoclcs  accounted  for  much  of  the  wide 
fluctuations  In  the  Dow-Jones  industrial 
average  from  hour  to  hour  yesterday.  The 
selling  in  these  two  issues  during  the  after- 
noon, however,  spread  throughout  the  gen- 
eral marlcet  late  in  the  day. 

Du  Pont  common  opened  at  223.  3  points 
above  Friday's  close,  and  worked  up  to  a 
1961  high  of  229>/3  by  12:20  pjn.,  apparently 
in  anticipation  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  would  have  allowed  the  company  to 
divest  only  its  voting  rights  to  GM  stock. 
When  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  Du 
Pont  must  totally  surrender  Its  GM  shares 
was  published,  Du  Pont  stock  quickly  sank 
from  229  >^  to  213. 
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I  read  now  from  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times  of  May  29: 

Du  Pont  and  General  Motors  were  affected 
last  week  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
EKi  Pont  must  divest  itself  of  the  63  million 
GM  shares  It  owns.  That  action  caused  Du 
Pont  to  drop  from  2S0  to  210  and  GM  to  fall 
from  48%  to  44%  last  week. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  many  Senators 
do  not  realize  the  delicacy  of  the  stock 
market.  But  a  10 -point  drop  in  the 
market  quotation  of  the  Du  Pont  stock, 
with  Its  45  million  shares  outstanding, 
would  result  in  a  $450  million  deprecia- 
tion; and  a  4-polnt  drop  in  the  market 
quotation  of  General  Motors  stock  would 
result  in  a  drop  of  nearly  $1  billion.  Cer- 
tainly such  changes  do  have  a  serious 
effect  on  those  who  may  be  forced  to  sell 
the  stock  at  that  time,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  definite  effect  on  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  the  country. 

Furthermore,  these  declines  in  the 
market  will  have  a  serious  effect  on  the 
general  revenue  of  the  U5.  Government. 
This  point  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Mr.    President.    I    read    from    other 
newspaper  accounts: 
[Prom    the    WaU    Street   Journal,    June    9] 

General  Motors,  the  second  most  active 
stock,  advanced  1%  to  46^  on  volume  of 
64.300  shares,  and  Du  Pont  climbed  2%  to 
218%  In  less  active  trading.  Security 
analysts  said  the  strength  in  both  was  due 
to  talk  about  tax  relief  for  Du  Pont  divesti- 
ture ot  OM  stock,    i 

And  on  July  1&.  from  the  Associated 
Press: 

The  stock  market  rebounded  sharply  Fri- 
day recovering  some  of  this  week's  sharp 
losses.  Perhaps  the  most  heartening  news 
was  that  proposals  are  l>elng  studied  In 
Washington  to  ease  the  tax  bite  on  the  sched- 
uled divestiture  by  Du  Pont  of  its  63  million 
shares  of  General  Motors.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  this  year  that  Du  Pont  must 
rid  itself  of  this  stock — worth  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $3  billion — was  a  blow  to  the 
market.  Prospects  of  easing  this  situation, 
therefore,  were  mkghtlly  encouraging.  Du 
Pont  advanced  5%  to  221. 

(From  the  Associated  Press.  July  19] 
A  highlight  of  tb«  session  was  an  early  7- 
polnt  rise  by  Du  Pont.  The  stock  held  a 
closing  gain  of  only  1%.  A  favorable  re- 
sponse wa«  evoked  by  news  that  legislation 
had  been  introduced  to  give  a  tax  break  to 
shareholders  who  would  receive  the  68  mil- 
lion shares  of  General  Motors  owned  by  Du 
Pont  pursant  to  the  Supreme  Court  order 
that  this  GM  stock  must  be  distributed.  At 
the  same  time  Du  Font's  3  months'  earn- 
ings were  described  yesterday  as  showing  less 
of  a  decline  than  anticipated. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a 
whole  series  of  such  articles.  When- 
ever a  speech  on  this  subject  is  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  market 
quotation  of  the  stock  may  fluctuate  be- 
tween $3  and  $5  a  share.  After  the 
House  passed  the  bill  the  other  evening 
the  stock  advanced  $4.50  the  following 
day;  and  when  the  Finance  Committee 
acted  the  stock  market  quotation  on  the 
stock  advanced  a^ain.  When  the  Sen-^ 
ator  from  Tennessee  threatened  to  make 
his  filibuster  to  block  action  on  the  bill 
at  this  session  the  stock  market  declined. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Members  of 
Congress  or  the  executive  branch  from 
being  subject  to  the  suspicion  that  they 
may  be  manipulating  the  stock  markets 


let  us  vote  the  bill  either  up  or  down 
before  this  session  of  Congress  adjourns. 
Let  the  Court,  the  company  officials,  and 
the  Treasury  Department  know  what 
will  be  the  law  under  which  they  will 
have  to  submit  or  approve  a  plan  by  De- 
cember 2. 

I  repeat— the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  Mr.  Knight,  yes- 
terday afternoon  said  he  certainly  hoped 
Congress  would  decide  this  question  at 
this  session.  It  is  my  understan.Ung 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  feels 
likewise  although  they  were  not  sug- 
gesting what  position  Congress  should 
take — for  that  is  for  Congress  to  decide. 
Jt  is  agreed  that  it  is  important  that 
the  decision  be  made  in  advance  of  De- 
cember 2,  not  next  January.  That  point 
cannot  be  overemphasized;  it  complete- 
ly refutes  the  argument  for  delay  that  is 
being  advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  conclude  my 
remarks  at  this  time,  because  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  desires  to  speak 
on  this  same  question. 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  excerpts  from  fi- 
nancial papers  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  markets  have  been  influ- 
enced by  reports  of  court  actions  and 
the  various  decisions  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Congress  throughout  the 
preceding  months  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

These  articles  further  emphasize  how 
important  it  is  that  Congress  take  af- 
firmative action  at  this  time.  This  is 
important  to  protect  not  only  the  stock- 
holders, but  also  the  securities  market 
generally.  I  hope,  now  that  it  has  been 
decided  that  Congress  will  remain  here 
next  week,  that  we  can  make  a  final 
decision  on  this  matter. 

In  the  testimony  given  before  the 
committee  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
total  trading  of  General  Motors  stock 
In  preceding  years  has  been  approxi- 
mately 9  million  shares  annually.  If 
the  company  is  forced  to  adopt  a  plan 
under  which  it  will  throw  from  3  mil- 
lion to  6  million  extra  shares  on  the 
market  annually  for  the  next  10  years 
it  will  certainly  disrupt  the  market. 
Why  should  the  stockholders  of  General 
Motors  who  are  in  no  way  involved  in 
this  case,  be  penalized  by  having  the 
value  of  their  securities  destroyed? 

Why  should  the  stockholders  of  the 
Du  Pont  Co..  whom  the  court  itself  de- 
scribed as  innocent  victims,  be  penalized? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Associated  Press,  July  20] 

Du  Pont,  which  has  been  up  or  down  re- 
cently depending  on  the  latest  report  from 
Washington  about  how  the  tax  question  will 
be  handled  In  its  spinoff  of  63  million  shares 
of  General  Motors,  fell  more  than  2  points. 
The  newest  report  was  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment doesn't  like  the  Idea  of  easing  the 
tax  bite  on  shareholders. 

[From  the  Associated  Press,  July  25] 
Du  Pont  kept  more  than  a  point  of  an 
early  gain  exceeding  2  points  as  it  responded 
to  news  that  the  UB.  Treasury  has  agreed 
to  go  along  with  a  bill  to  give  a  tax  break 
to  Du  Pont  shareholders  In  the  spinoff  of 
General  Motors  stock  owned  by  the  chemical 


giant.  GM,  which  was  off  fractionally  at  the 
start,  recovered,  rising  three-eighths  to  46^ 
on  successive  blocks  of  3,000  and  2,000  shares. 

(From  the  Associated  Press,  Aug.  2] 
Du  Pont  jxunped  6%.  Strength  in  Du 
Pont  was  attributed  In  some  quarters  to  be- 
lief a  favorable  announcement  may  be  forth- 
coming regarding  the  chemical  firm's  forced 
spinoff  of  Its  huge  block  of  General  Motors 
shares. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Aug.  4] 
Du  Pont  Jumped  6>.4  In  a  stronger  chemi- 
cal group,  apparently  still  reflecting  Street 
hopes  that  legislation  may  be  pushed 
through  easing  the  tax  bite  on  stockholders 
who  receive  the  GM  shares  it  must  get  rid 
of 

[From  the  Associated  Press,  Aug.  15] 
Du  Pont  had  a  mild  sinking  spell,  drop- 
ping more  than  two  points  amid  renewed 
publicity  concerning  possible  meaxis  of  dis- 
posing of  Its  huge  holdings  of  General 
Motors  as  ordered  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

[From  the  Associated  Press,  Aug.  SI] 
A  Jump  of  5V4  by  Du  Pont  followed  a 
published  report  that  favorable  committee 
action  was  expected  on  a  bill  to  ease  the  tax 
bite  in  future  distribution  of  Du  Font's 
huge  holdings  of  General  Motors  stock. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Sept.  2] 
Du  Pont  fell  3^.  The  company  filed  a 
proposed  Judgment  In  Chicago  providing  for 
divestiture  of  its  63  million  shares  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  by  distribution  to  stock- 
holders or  such  other  means  as  It  may  select. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is 
considering  a  bill  that  would  ease  the  tax 
Impact  on  shareholder  distributions.  The 
company  has  said  that  unless  such  a  bill 
Is  approved  a  stockholder  distribution  would 
not  be  made.  Yesterday's  decline  was  sald~ 
to  reflect  fears  over  the  outcome  of  congres- 
sional action. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  8] 
A  Jump  of  3%  In  Du  Pont  was  bolely  re- 
sponsible for  the  rise  In  Industrials.  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  approval  of  a 
bill  that  would  ease  the  tax  Impact  on  Du 
Pont  shareholders  of  any  distribution  to 
them  of  the  company's  General  Motors  stock 
was  credited  with  the  pronounced  strength 
In  the  issue. 

(Prom  the  Associated  Press,  Sept.  16) 
Du  Pont  fell  back  again  amid  belief  there 
may  be  no  legislation  In  this  session  to  ease 
the  tax  bite  on  shareholders  from  distribu- 
tion of  GM  stock. 

[From  the  Associated  Press,  Sept.  20] 
Du  Pont  spurted  more  than  4  points  on 
news  that  the  House  had  adopted  a  bill 
which  would  give  tax  relief  to  Du  Pont 
stockholders  in  the  future  distribution  of 
Du  Font's  holdings  of  General  Motors. 

(From  the  Associated  Press,  Sept.  22] 
The  stock  market  slipped  a  Uttle  lower  In 
moderately  active  trading  early  today.  A  2- 
polnt  drop  by  Union  Carbide  and  a  fall  of 
more  than  a  point  by  Du  Pont  were  con- 
spicuous. Overnight  news  that  a  fllibuster 
is  being  planned  against  the  bUl  to  provide 
tax  relief  for  Du  Font's  shareholders  when 
that  company's  holdings  of  General  Motors 
stock  are  distributed  was  a  discouraging 
element. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
8847.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  proposed 
legislation  should  be  enacted,  and  should 
be  enacted  at  this  time. 

Many  letters  Irom  people  in  my  State 
who  are  small  holders  of  stock  in  the 
companies  in  questlcm,  and  also  from 
people  who  are  interested  in  trusts,  many 
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of  them  small  trusts,  state  the  tax  pro- 
visions of  this  order  for  divestiture 
constitute  an  arbitrary  appropriation  of 
their  property.  There  has  been  an  ex- 
pressed belief  on  the  part  of  some  that 
this  administration  is  opposed  to  busi- 
ness. This  administration  is  not  op- 
posed to  bxisiness.  and  the  record  so 
proves. 

I  believe  the  proposed  legislation 
would  be  further  proof  of  that  fact,  if 
passed.  Therefore,  as  mentioned,  I  hope 
the  proposed  legislation  will  become  law 
at  this  session. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  shall  not  ask  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote,  either  in  support  of  what  I 
have  to  say  about  the  minority  views  or 
what  I  have  to  say  in  favor  of  the  bill. 


CONSERVATION  OP  MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL  BY  ACQUISITION 
OP  WETLANDS — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  hoping  that 
this  afternoon  I  could  bring  up  a  con- 
ference report.  I  have  checked  with  the 
leadership  on  both  sides.  The  confer- 
ence report  is  on  the  so-called  migra- 
tory waterfowl  by  acquisition  of  wet 
lands  bill.  For  the  information  of  any 
Senator  that  has  any  opposition  or  any- 
thing to  say  about  the  conference  re- 
port, I  annovmce  to  the  Senate  that  I 
intend  to  do  so.  We  will  bring  it  up 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  KERR.  How  long  does  the  Sen- 
ator anticipate  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  will  require? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  need  more 
than  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.     Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
a^^reeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  7391)  to  promote  the  conservation 
of  migratory  waterfowl  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wet  lands  and  other  essential 
waterfowl  habitat,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  25,  1961,  p.  21184, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  tills  point  in  the  Rccord  a  statement 


of  the  conferees  explaining  what  the 
conference  arrived  at.  The  report  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wais  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statzmknt  or  the  Managebs  on  the  Pabt 
or  THE  House 
The  managers  on  the  part  ol  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R.  7391)  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  of  migratory  water- 
fowl by  the  acquisition  of  wet  lands  and 
other  essential  waterfowl  habitat,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

Section  1  of  the  House  bill  provided  for 
authorization  of  appropriations  of  not  to 
exceed  $150  million  for  the  10-year  period 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1962  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  wet  lands  and  other  waterfowl 
habitat.  Seventy-five  percent  of  such  fxmds. 
after  the  10-year  j)eriod,  were  to  be  repaid 
to  the  Government  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  migratory  bird  conservation  stamps. 

The  Senate  bill  reduced  the  time  limit  to 
5  years  and  the  authorization  to  $60  million, 
with  a  provision  that  90  percent  be  repaid 
out  of  migratory  bird  conservation  funds.  In 
addition,  the  Senate  bill  provided  that  land 
acquisitions  could  be  made  In  States  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  or  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  States. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  House  provision 
for  75-percent  repayment  and  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  provision  with  respect  to 
the  necessity  for  State  approval  prior  to  land 
acquisition. 

With  respect  to  the  fund  authorization.  It 
was  the  sense  of  the  conference  that  the  au- 
thorization should  be  for  a  7-year  period  In 
the  amount  of  $105  mUUon. 

Herbert  C.  Bonneh. 
George   P.    Miller, 
John  D.  Dingell. 
Thomas   M.    Pxllt. 
RoBiXT  F.  Ellsworth. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT ACT — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9118)  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  I  ask  vmanlmous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 

the  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For    conference    report,    see    House 
proceedings  of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  discuss  the  conference  report  on 
HJl.  9118,  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act.  The  report  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  by  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate.  As  Is  the  case  with 
all  conference  reports.  It  represents  a 


compromise  between  the  views  of  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees. 

The  great  majority  of  changes  were 
minor  drafting  changes  and  do  not  war- 
rant taking  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
plain in  detail.  I  might  mention  that 
the  conferees  agreed  to  call  the  Agency 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  the  act  Itself  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act.  Through- 
out the  bill,  references  to  "disarmament" 
are  preceded  by  the  words  "arms  con- 
trol" as  proposed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Mh-lerI. 
The  highly  technical  patent  provi- 
sion— section  32 — was  rewritten  by  the 
conferees.  The  language  agreed  to  Is 
based  upon  the  language  now  In  the  act 
expanding  and  extending  the  saline 
water  conversion  program,  which  wais 
agreed  to  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  last  week. 

The  difference  between  the  two  bills 
that  kept  the  conferees  in  session  for 
almost  a  day  and  a  half  was  the  one 
involving  the  position  of  the  new  agency 
within  the  executive  branch.  The  Sen- 
ate will  recall  that  the  bill  as  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions provided  that  the  Agency  be  estab- 
lished within  the  Department  of  State, 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  House  ver- 
sion provided  for  a  separate  agency. 
The  language  worked  out  by  the  con- 
ferees will.  I  believe,  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Senate.  Although  It  is  no  longer 
specified  that  the  Agency  shall  be  estab- 
lished within  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  State  Is  given  direction 
over  the  activities  of  the  Agency.  Sec- 
tion 22  states  that  the  Agency  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  "who  shall  serve 
as  the  principal  adviser  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  President  on  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  matters."  The 
Secretary  of  State  is  mentioned  deliber- 
ately ahead  of  the  President  to  estab- 
lish the  line  of  authority  which  la  In- 
tended to  nm  through,  and  not  around, 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President. 
The  next  sentence  in  that  section  reads 
as  follows : 

In  carrying  out  hU  duties  under  this  Act 
the  Director  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  have  primary  respon- 
sibility within  the  Oovemment  for  arms 
oontrol  and  disarmament  matters,  as  defined 
In  the  act. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate attach  great  weight  to  the  phrase 
"under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State."  These  words  are  meant  to  in- 
sure against  any  usurpation  of  the  pow- 
ers and  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  In  the  field  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament. 

Further  on,  In  section  25,  it  is  again 
provided  that  only  "under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State"  may  the  Di- 
rector establish  bureaus,  offices,  and  so 
forth.  Again.  In  section  34(a)  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  State  la  re- 
quired for  the  negotiation  of  agreements 
and  communication  with  representa- 
tives of  other  nations  and  international 
organizations.  In  section  41(a)  the  in- 
tent is  expressed  that  "the  Director  rely 
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upon  the  Department  of  State  for  gen- 
eral administrative  services  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad  to  the  extent 
agreed  upon  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Director." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  that  the  sum  of 
these  provisions  will  assme  adequate 
and  responsible  control  over  the  Agency 
in  those  fields  which  affect  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  mention  one  provision  of 
the  House  bill  that  the  ^Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  to.  It  is  the  proviso  to 
the  section  33,  which  concerns  policy 
formulations,  and  reads  as  follows: 

That  no  action  »ball  be  taken  under  this 
or  any  other  law  that  will  obligate  the 
United  States  to  disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to 
limit  the  Armed  Forces  or  armaments  of  the 
United  States,  except  pursuant  to  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution  or  unless  authorized  by  fur- 
ther affirmative  legislation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

This  language  did  not  appear  In  the 
Senate  bill  because  it  was  implicitly 
assumed  that  such  was  the  case  in  any 
event.  The  House  conferees,  however, 
believed  that  it  was  useful  to  spell  this 
assumption  out.  and  we  agreed. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  repeat  that  this 
bill  is  not  all  that  the  Senate  conferees 
could  wish.  But  I  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  we  can  amend  the  law 
next  year  or  the  year  after,  if  the  Agency 
develops  and  carries  on  its  functions 
in  a  way  that  was  not  contemplated  at 
this  time.  I  also  want  to  remind  the 
Senate  of  the  testimony  of  the  Honor- 
able Rol)ert  Lovett  before  the  commit- 
tee when  he  discussed  possible  areas  of 
conflict  In  the  field  of  research.  He 
said: 

I  would  assume  that  the  problem  would 
probably  take  care  of  Itself  with  respect  to 
Government  agencies  where  the  strong  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  among  those  cur- 
rently in  existence  would,  I  think,  act  as  an 
adequate  Instniment  to  stimulate  discussion. 

I  believe  "discussion"  would  certainly 
be  stimulated  if  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  should  attempt  to 
Invade  or  take  over  the  legitimate  func- 
tions and  activities  of  other  Government 
agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
9118. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  of  the 
patent  section — section  32 — in  S.  2180 
was  added  to  the  Senate  bill  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  a  motion 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long].  It  was  substantially  the 
same  as  that  included  in  a  number  of 
recent  bills  which  contain  research  pro- 
visions, such  as  the  Coal  Research  Act, 
the  Marine  Sciences  and  Research  Act, 
the  Helium  Gas  Act.  and  the  Saline  Wa- 
ter Conversion  Act.  All  but  one  of  these 
acts  have  been  passed  by  both  Houses. 

The  House  language  is  based  on  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  and  Is 
generally  more  favorable  to  private  con- 
tractors and  potential  private  patent 
holders  than  the  Senate  version.  The 
House  conferees  Insisted  on  their  lan- 
guage.   The  executive  branch  also  pre- 


ferred the  House  version  and  averred 
that  the  requirements  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion "may  be  so  strict  as  to  inhibit  re- 
search in  this  field."  The  executive 
branch  stated : 

The  Senate  version  would  require  a  re- 
search contractor  to  disclose  luipatented 
background  information  developed  before 
entering  into  a  contract  with  the  Agency 
whenever  such  disclosure  was  necessary  in 
order  to  place  information  resulting  from 
the  contract  in  the  public  domain.  The 
work  under  the  contract  may  quite  fre- 
quently be  so  closely  related  to  the  contrac- 
tor's business  secrets  that  disclosure  of  all 
work  under  the  contract  would  reveal  those 
secrets.  If  so.  the  Agency  might  be  unable 
to  secure  the  contractor's  services  even 
though  it  was  the  company  with  the  greatest 
experience  in  the  field. 

In  order  to  resolve  the  differences 
between  the  conferees,  it  was  proposed 
that  they  agree  to  substitute  for  both 
versions  the  language  contained  in  the 
saline  water  conversion  bill  which  was 
signed  yesterday  by  the  President.  That 
language  reads  as  follows: 

All  research  within  the  United  States, 
contracted  for,  sponsored,  cosponsored,  or 
authorized  under  the  authority  of  this  act, 
shall  be  provided  for  in  such  manner  that 
all  Information,  uses,  products,  processes, 
patents,  and  other  developments  resulting 
from  such  research  developed  by  Govern- 
ment expenditure  will  (with  such  exceptions 
and  limitations,  if  any  as  the  •  •  •  Director 
may  find  to  be  necessary  In  the  interest  of 
national  defense)  be  available  to  the  general 
public.  This  subsection  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  deprive  the  owner  of  any  back- 
ground patent  relating  thereto  of  such  rights 
as  he  may  have  thereunder. 

To  meet  the  argument  of  the  House 
conferees  that  this  language  was  still 
too  restrictive,  the  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  two  modifications.  The  first 
consisted  of  inserting  the  words  "as  to" 
before  the  word  "uses."  so  as  to  require 
that  "all  information  as  to  uses,  prod- 
ucts, processes,  and  patents,  be  available 
to  the  general  public."  The  second 
modification  occurs  in  the  parenthetical 
phrase  which  permits  the  Director  to 
make  exceptions  that  he  may  find  to  be 
necessary  "in  the  Interest  of  national 
defense."  The  conferees  substituted  the 
words  "public  Interest"  for  "Interest  in 
the  national  defense." 

Inasmuch  as  the  saline  water  conver- 
sion bill  was  one  of  the  acts  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, formed  the  basis  of  the  Senate 
language,  the  Senate  conferees  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  compromise  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  original  sponsor  of 
the  provision. 

There  was  a  substantial  difference  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  on  the 
language  of  the  patent  provision.  We 
retained  the  Senate  language,  but  made 
two  very  slight  changes.  They  were 
slight  as  far  as  number  of  words  were 
concerned,  but  were  patterned  largely 
on  the  language  contained  in  the  Saline 
Water  Conversion  Act. 

I  may  say  that  in  this  session,  through 
efforts  largely  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long],  this  provision  has 
been  written  Into  law  In  foiu-  different 
statutes,  and  this  Is  the  fifth.  The  Sen- 
ate has  agreed  to  all  of  them. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Along  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  provision  on  patents  in  this 
particular  conference  report  was  a  com- 
promise provision.  In  my  mind,  it  is 
not  all  we  should  have  or  all  we  should 
have  wanted.  We  did  the  best  we  could 
in  the  light  of  the  position  of  the  other 
body,  and  I  have  assured  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  in  the  coming  year 
I  will  Join  him  in  any  effort  he  makes 
to  protect  the  public  interest  in  matters 
of  patents  where  public  funds  are  used 
for  the  purpose  of  scientific  development 
and  exploration.  I  believe  that  was  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  as  It  was  in 
the  act  originally  passed  by  the  Senate. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  it  is  this  purpose  with 
which  I  find  myself  in  agreement. 

Mr.  KERR.     Mr.   President,  will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  KERR.    I  wonder  if  I  correctly 
understtXKi  the  Senator  to  say  that  we 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  in  the  light 
provided  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     No ;  I  said  in  Ught 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  other  body. 
Mr.  KERR.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  help  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, who  provides  light  many  times. 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.     Mr.   President.   I 
wish  to  add  a  word  to  what  has  been 
said.    The  Senator  from  Louisiana  could 
not  be  present  at  this  time.    He  is  gieat- 
ly  interested  in  this  matter.    He  is  con- 
cerned  that  perhaps   the   wording  we 
have  added  weakened  the  provision  as 
he  offered  it  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  as  It  was  agreed  to  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate.     Personally,  I 
did  not  feel  It  has  the  same  effect  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  felt  It  had.    The 
big  difference  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  wais  how  much  of  the  knowl- 
edge or  information  obtained  by  a  pri- 
vate individual  in  connection  with  in- 
ventions or  patents  that  may  have  been 
developed  while  he  was  employed  by 
the  Government  had  to  be  divulged  to 
the  other  side.    I  felt  the  language  we 
adopted  provided  full  and  fair  consid- 
eration.   However,    the    Senator    from 
Louisiana  does  not  feel  that  way.   I  have 
assured  him,  as  hsis  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  as  has  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT,    who,    unfortunately,    had    to 
leave  before  we  took  up  the  conference 
report,  that  if  the  language  proves  to 
weaken  the  provision,  we  shall  certainly 
Join  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
at  the  first  opportunity  In  an  effort  to 
get  the  language  restored  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  do  the  Job  intended. 

We  did  not  retain  the  Agency  com- 
pletely within  the  Department  of  State, 
as  the  Senate  had  It;  nor  did  we  retain 
It  as  a  completely  independent  agency, 
as  the  House  had  it.  We  did  give  it 
autonomy  and  a  high  degree  of  Inde- 
pendence. We  gave  the  Director  the 
right  to  report  directly  to  the  President 
and  made  him  the  principal  adviser  to 
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the  President  on  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament matters:  but.  likewise,  placed 
the  Agency  under  the  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  the  Secretary  of  State,  be- 
cause of  its  implications  in  foreign 
policy. 

I  believe  we  worked  out  a  very  good 
solution,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  Senate 
acted  on  the  conference  report  relating 
to  the  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  The 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  is  a 
significant  development  in  the  strength- 
ening of  our  national  security  machm- 
ery.  I  must  say  that  the  establishment 
of  a  disarmament  agency  ^as  been  very 
close  to  my  heart.  It  is  something  to 
which  I  have  devoted  much  work. 

I  feel  that  by  the  establishment  of  an 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
we  actually  fortify  our  national  security 
and  improve  the  development  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  and  I  am  confident  that  we 
shall  thus  improve  our  position  at  the 
negotiating  table. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  disarmament 
will  be  a  subject  of  discussion  for  years 
to  come.  In  fact,  I  imagine  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
address  to  the  United  Nations  the  com- 
ing Monday  will  stress  the  proposals  of 
our  Government  in  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment and  arms  control.  I  hope  he  will 
make  a  very  broad  and  sweeping  presen- 
tation which  will  represent  a  ray  of  hope 
for  a  troubled  world. 

I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  which  I 
hope  President  Kennedy  will  accept,  and 
I  make  the  suggestion  in  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness  and  friendship:  I  propose 
that  the  President  sign  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  bill  at  the 
United  Nations,  just  prior  to  or  follow- 
mg  his  address  at  United  Nations.  We 
are  the  first  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  to  have  such  an  agency  dedicated 
to  the  methodical,  constructive  pursuit 
of  peace  with  justice  and  freedom.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  has  taken  the  lead  in  this 
area:  and  certainly  what  the  world 
needs  today  more  than  anything  else  is 
a  thoughtful  statesman  who  pursues 
carefully,  patiently,  and  courageously 
the  peace  the  world  so  desperately  needs. 
Mr.  President,  when  I  speak  of  peace, 
do  not  mean  peace  with  appeasement, 
nor  do  I  mean  peace  by  retreat  or  peace 
by  renunciation  of  principles  and  ideals. 
Rather,  I  mean  the  peace  that  comes 
by  standing  by  principles,  purposes,  and 
the  ideals  of  the  people. 

Therefore  I  hope  President  Kennedy 
will  find  it  possible  to  sign  this  impor- 
tant bill,  which  now  has  become  a  part 
of  the  legal  structure  of  our  country — the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
bill — at  the  United  Nations,  on  Monday, 
as  a  demonstration  of  our  faith  in  the 
purposes  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
includes  the  changes  made  as  a  result  of 
the  work  done  by  the  conferees  for  the 
two  Houses.     It  is  my   view  that   the 


Agency  now  to  be  established  will  be  able 
to  perform  its  functions  well.  As  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  LMr.  Sparkmah] 
pointed  out.  it  is  to  be  an  autonomous 
agency  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
deviation  from  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  foreign  relations, 
as  laid  down  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Director  of  the 
new  Agency  will  be  the  principal  adviser 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  matters  relating  to  disarma- 
ment. The  Director  and  the  Agency  will 
be  able  to  engage  in  the  necessary  re- 
search required  for  an  effective  program 
in  the  field  of  disarmament. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with 
these  matters,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  number  of  articles 
and  editorials  which  have  been  pub- 
lished recently.  They  indicate  that  all 
is  not  black  or  evil  or  hopeless. 

The  Mmnneapolis  Mornmg  Tribune 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "Neutrals 
Want  Controls."  With  all  the  discus- 
sion over  the  neutral  nations'  meeting 
at  Belgrade,  and  with  all  of  our  disap- 
pointment over  some  of  the  utterances 
made  there  by  the  leaders,  one  develop- 
ment went  unnoticed — a  development 
which  I  think  rather  significant  and 
good.  In  that  connection,  I  read  from 
the  editorial : 

But  It  is  Blgnlflcant  that  the  neutrals  did 
not  reflect  the  Soviet  line  with  respect  to 
disarmament — In  which  they  included  the 
"total  prohibition  of  the  production,  posses- 
sion, and  utilization  of  nuclear  and  thermo- 
nuclear arms."  Instead,  they  took  the  west- 
ern position. 

Thus  the  conference  participants,  after 
using  the  Soviet  recommendation  for  "gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament,"  urged  In 
their  final  report  that  such  disarmament 
"be  guaranteed  by  an  effective  system  of  In- 
spection and  control  •    •   •" 

This  point  has  been  the  major  stumbling 
block  In  all  western  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  over  disarmament  and  nuclear 
testing.  The  Soviet  Union  has  Insisted  that 
disarmament  come  first  and  that  Inspection 
and  control  come  later,  if  at  all. 

Now  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  filling  the 
atmosphere  with  radioactive  fallout — It  now 
has  detonated  nine  nuclear  devices  In  its 
current  scries  of  tests — It  Is  apparent  why 
the  Soviets  so  strongly  opposed  proposals  for 
Inspection  and  control  In  any  disarmament 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  m  the  Record.  The  edi- 
torial stresses  a  point  which  has  gone 
unnoticed,  but  which  should  have  been 
recognized  by  observers  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Neuteaib  Want  Controls 

The  neutral  nations  which  met  In  Bel- 
grade last  week  and  then  sent  emissaries  to 
Moscow  and  Washington  did  not  even  men- 
tion the  Soviet  Union's  resumption  of  nu- 
clear testing  In  their  final  conference  com- 
munique. This  omission  quite  properly  has 
been  sharply  criticized  in  the  West. 

But  It  Is  significant  that  the  neutrals  did 
not  refiect  the  Soviet  line  with  respect  to 
disarmament — In  which  they  Included  the 
total  prohibition  of  the  production,  posses- 
sion and  utilization  of  nuclear  and  thermo- 


nuclear arms.    Infltead,  they  took  the  West- 
em  position. 

Thus  the  conference  participants,  after 
using  the  Soviet  reconunendatlon  for  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament,  urged  In 
their  final  report  that  such  disarmament  be 
guaranteed  by  an  effective  system  of  Inspec- 
tion and  control. 

This  point  has  been  the  major  stumbling 
block  In  all  Western  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  over  disarmament  and  nuclear 
testing.  The  Soviet  Union  has  Insisted  that 
disarmament  come  first  and  that  Inspection 
and  control  come  later.  If  at  all. 

Now  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  filling  the 
atmosphere  with  radioactive  faUout — It  now 
has  detonated  nine  nuclear  devices  In  lU 
current  series  of  tests— It  Is  apparent  why 
the  Soviets  so  strongly  opposed  proposals 
for  Inspection  and  control  In  any  disarma- 
ment agreement. 

It  Is  because  any  country,  even  the  Soviet 
Union,  requires  weeks  and  sometimes  months 
In  order  to  prepare  for  nuclear  testing. 
Thus  the  Soviet  Union  opposed  Inspection 
and  controls  during  the  Geneva  discussions 
of  a  nuclear  test  ban  because  the  Soviet*  at 
the  very  time  were  preparing  for  new  tests 
and  they  knew  that  any  Inspection  teams 
would  have  discovered  those  preparations. 

The  course  of  events  has  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  the  Western  and  American 
policy  of  Insisting  on  inspection  and  con- 
trol. While  It  Is  only  a  smaU  straw  in  the 
wind.  It  Is  significant  that  on  this  point  at 
least  the  neutrals  backed  the  Western 
position. 

These  comments  are  not  meant  to  soften 
the  criticism  of  the  general  pro-Soviet  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  neutrals  In  both  their 
final  communique  and  the  speeches  of  many 
of  the  pro-Soviet  leaders.  But  the  West 
still  was  not  completely  blanked  at  Belgrade, 
as  the  neutrals'  recommendation  on  the  In- 
spection and  controls  Issue  clearly  shows. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  an  article 
entitled  "United  States-Red  Arms  Ac- 
cord Held  a  Hopeful  Sign."  The  article 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  September  21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UNrrzo  States -Rkd  Akms   Accord   Hku>  a 
Hopirtn.  Sign 

UNTncD  Nations.  N.T.,  September  21. — The 
Soviet  Union's  agreement  on  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples to  guide  disarmament  negotiations 
was  regarded  with  cautious  hope  here  to- 
day «A  a  possible  sign  of  a  break  In  the  hard 
line  of  Kremlin  foreign  policy. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
yesterday  announced  agreement  on  a  set  of 
eight  principles  for  general  disarmament  but 
reported  to  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly they  had  been  unable  to  agree  on 
the  composition  of  a  negotiating  body. 

Both  looked  to  the  General  Assembly  to 
work  out  the  forum  In  which  the  disarma- 
ment  principles  could   be   applied. 

The  principles  call  for  abolition  of  all 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  disbanding 
of  armed  forces. 

orrsrrs  CRmciSM 

It  also  called  for  building  up  a  UJI.  mil- 
itary force,  described  as  an  "International 
peace  force"  as  provided  In  the  UN.  Charter. 
The  United  States  has  backed  creation  of  a 
strong  UJJ.  military  force  In  former  years. 
Russia  has  advocated  this  Idea  on  occa- 
sion, but  has  refused  to  cooperate  in  setting 
up  or  using  such  a  force. 

One  Canadian  authority  judged  the  un- 
expected Soviet  agreement  as  Intended  to 
offset  criticism  at  the  United  Nations  for  the 
Kremlin's  resumption  of  nuclear  tests. 
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U.S.  ofllclalB  regarded  the  mere  willingness 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  with  the  United 
States  on  anythln^g,  rather  than  the  sub- 
stance of  the  agreement ,  as  the  most  sig- 
nificant development. 

There  was  some  anticipation  of  a  gradual 
easing  of  tensions  over  Berlin,  probably  after 
the  Communist  Party  Congreos  In  Moacow 
In  the  second  half  of  October. 

U.S.  diplomats  were  not  ready  to  dance 
In  the  streets,  however,  over  the  slight  Krem- 
lin shift,  since  Ru$sla  has  not  relented  on 
Its  "troika"  or  throe-bloc  formula  for  com- 
posing  the   disarmament   negotiating   body. 

Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Valerian 
Zorln,  who  conducted  three  seta  of  talks  with 
President  Kennedy's  disarmament  adviser, 
John  J.  McCloy,  started  and  ended  with  the 
same  position  on  the  makeup  of  the  DUar- 
mament  Commission. 

RXSISTtS    BT    M'CLOT 

The  negotiations  should  be  conducted,  he 
said,  by  15  nations.  6  each  from  the  West, 
the  Soviet  bloc,  and  the  uncommitted  powers 
Mr.  McCloy  stoutly  resisted  this  variation  on 
the  troika  but  could  not  get  Mr.  Zorln  to 
agree  to  any  one  of  four  alternatives  he 
proposed. 

The  10-natlon  committee  which  met  last 
year  could  be  reooovened,  Mr.  McCloy  sug- 
gested; or  the  10-natlon  group  could  be  aug- 
mented with  three  presiding  officials  from 
uncommitted  nations;  or  a  20-natlon  com- 
mittee could  be  chosen;  or  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly could  sit  as  a  DIaarmament  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Zorln  rejected  each  of  these  proposals. 

In  the  discussion  on  principles  to  guide 
disarmament  negotiations,  Russia  in  the  end 
dropped  Its  Insistence  that  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  be  completed  In  4  years. 
Since  this  was  obviously  impractical,  the 
omission  was  considered  only  a  minor  con- 
cession. 

The  Russians  did  permit  more  explicit 
language  about  inspection  at  aU  stages  of  the 
general  disarmament  program  than  they  had 
been  willing  to  allow  previously. 

American  offlclalB  were  suspicious  of  this 
change,  however,  because  it  contrasted  ao 
sharply  with  Sovleit  policy  In  rejecting  mean- 
ingful inspection  icac  a,  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

While  Mr.  Zorln  was  ready  to  renounce  the 
veto  In  the  general  principles,  for  instance, 
the  Soviet  Union  had  held  onto  the  veto 
In  the  test  ban  negotiations. 

Russia  accepted  this  language  In  the  set 
of  principles. 

"All  disarmament  measures  should  be  Im- 
plemented from  beginning  to  end  xmder 
such  strict  and  effective  International  con- 
trol as  would  provide  firm  assiirance  that 
all  parties  are  honoring  their  obligations. 
During  and  after  the  Implementation  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  the  most 
thorough  control  should  be  exercised,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  such  control  depending 
on  the  requlremenu  for  verification  of  the 
disarmament  measures  being  carried  out  in 
each  stage. 

"To  Implement  control  over  and  Inspec- 
tion of  disarmament,  an  International  dis- 
armament organization  Including  all  parties 
to  the  agreement  should  be  created  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
International  disarmament  orgtmlzation  and 
Its  inspectors  should  be  assured  of  unre- 
stricted access  without  veto  to  all  places  as 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  effective  verifi- 
cation." 

agrxc  on  limitb 

The  United  States  accepted  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal that  time  limits  be  set  on  the  various 
stages  of  disarmament,  but  no  limits,  in 
terms  of  yean,  were  set. 

"The  disarmameDt  program  should  be  Im- 
plemented In  an  agreed  sequence,  by  stages, 
until  It  Is  completed,  with  each  measure  and 


stage  carried  out  within  specified  time  lim- 
its," the  Jc^Jdt  statement  said. 

"Transition  to  a  subsequent  stage  In  the 
p>rocess  of  disarmament  should  take  place 
upon  a  review  of  the  ImplementatkHi  of 
measures  Included  In  the  preceding  stage 
and  upon  a  decision  that  all  such  measures 
have  been  Implemented  and  verified,  and 
that  any  additional  verification  arrange- 
ments required  for  measures  in  the  next 
stage  are.  when  appropriate,  ready  to  oper- 
ate." 

American  officials  were  confident  that  this 
procediire  of  verification  would  consvuxM 
much  more  than  the  4  years  the  Soviet 
Union  originally  proposed  as  the  time  limit 
for  the  completion  of  the  entire  program  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament. 

The  United  States  also  accepted  the  idea 
that  a  way  would  be  found,  eventually,  to 
check  on  hidden  stocks  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  very 
little  was  said  about  the  agreement  on 
general  principles  recently  arrived  at  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  guide  dis- 
armament negotiations.  I  regret  that  so 
little  is  said  about  such  matters — not 
that  there  is  an  immediate  prospect  of 
success,  but  because  they  represent  some 
achievements,  little  though  they  be.  and 
they  give  some  ray  of  hope  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Stevenson 
Voices  Faith  of  United  States  in  Sound- 
ness of  U.N.'s  Policies."  The  article  was 
written  by  Sam  Pope  Brewer,  and  was 
published  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
September  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stevenson  Voices  Faith  or  United  States 

IN  Soundness  of  UJ^.'s  Policies 

(By  Sam  Pope  Brewer) 

Adiai  E.  Stevenson  affirmed  yesterday  the 

UjS.    confidence    that    the    United    Nations 

oould  defeat  Soviet  attacks  on  Its  present 

structure  and  policies. 

"We  believe  the  United  Nations  can  and 
win  keep  on  standing  fast  against  the  at- 
tacks from  Moscow,"  Mr.  Stevenson  said, 
"until  it  Is  obvious  that  those  attacks  have 
defeated  their  own  purpose  and  are  given 
up." 

Mr.  Stevenson  dted  the  Congo  operation 
as  a  case  that  would  go  down  In  history  to 
the  credit  of  the  United  Nations,  In  spite  of 
widespread  ciurent  criticism.  He  said  the 
Congo  action  might  mark  "the  banning  of 
a  new  era  In  the  endless  efforts  of  the  oom- 
munlty  of  nations  to  keep  the  peace." 

As  permanent  VS.  representatives  at  the 
United  Nations,  Mr.  Stevenson  spoke  at  a 
reception  by  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations  to  the  UjS.  delegation  for  the 
16th  General  Assembly,  opening  tcMnorrow. 
More  than  2,000  persons  crowded  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel  grand  ballroom  to  hear 
him. 

Mr.  Stevenson  pledged  the  VB.  support  to 
the  United  Nations  "through  fair  weather 
and  foul."  He  expressed  confidence  that  "the 
law-abiding  nations"  would  win  out. 

THE    rUTUllE   for    PEOPLE 

He  cited  a  remark  made  by  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  during  World  War  11  that  "the 
little  people  will  have  won  the  war,  and  It 
wlU  be  their  right  to  say  what  the  future 
wlUbe." 

Mentioning  that  the  organization  had 
doubled  its  membership,  chiefly  throxigh  the 
liberation  of  former  subject  peoples.  Mr. 
Stevenson  mentioned  that  about  one-third 


of  the  world's  little  people  still  "have  no 
right  to  say  what  the  future  will  be  for  the 
wcM-ld  or  for  themselves." 

He  said  United  Nations  had  stood  up  for 
the  little  pet^le  in  Greece — in  the  conflict 
with  the  Communists — and  In  Korea,  besides 
accepting  new  nations  Into  Its  ranks. 

Calling  the  action  in  the  Congo  this  new 
lease  on  life  for  the  United  Nations.  Mr. 
Stevenson  said  It  "is  apparently  not  welcome 
In  Moscow." 

"And  so,"  Mr.  Stevenson  said,  "we  have 
had  Mr.  Khrushchev's  attacks  on  the  United 
Nations,  which  are  stlU  going  on,  and  his 
attempts  through  the  troika  device,  through 
Introducing  the  veto  into  the  Secretariat,  to 
dominate  the  Organization  and  bend  It  to  his 
wishes." 

Harlan  Cleveland,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organizational  Af- 
faire, also  spoke  to  the  meeting  of  the  Congo 
situation  as  "the  most  dranuitlc  illustra- 
tion" of  the  United  Nations  power  for  peace. 

Mr.  Stevenson  appeared  later  on  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.'s  television  program 
"Meet  the  Press"  In  a  dlscxisslon  of  United 
Nations  problems. 

beelin  a  likelt  assembly  issue 

He  described  the  Berlin  crisis  as  alarming 
and  said :  "I  suspect  that  if  It  continues  to  be 
an  acute  threat  to  the  peace,  as  It  most  cer- 
tainly Is,  some  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions will  bring  It  up." 

The  questions  of  divided  Germany  and 
divided  Berlin  have  not  yet  been  proposed  for 
the  agenda  of  this  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Asked  why  It  had  not  been  brought  up 
already,  Mr.  Stevenson  said,  "I  suppose  the 
reason  It  has  not  come  before  the  United 
Nations  Is  that  little  can  be  done  except  to 
call  on  the  parties  to  negotiate. " 

The  issues  really  involved,  he  said,  are  "the 
sanctity  of  International  treaties,  the  self- 
determination  of  peoples,  and  the  Integrity 
of  the  pledged  words." 

On  the  question  of  admitting  Communist 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Stevenson 
said  he  had  never  favored  such  admission 
but  had  always  believed  that  sooner  or  later 
the  matter  would  have  to  be  faced  and 
discussed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  now  finds  itself  under  immedi- 
ate attack,  and  it  is  important  that  we 
fortify  the  United  Nations  in  every  way 
possible. 

Again,  I  predict  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  champion  the 
cause  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  speech 
he  wiU  make  at  the  United  Nations. 
That  will  be  a  great  day  for  our  coun- 
try, because  we  shall  be  on  the  right  side, 
and  we  have  an  eloquent,  articulate,  and 
intelligent  spokesman  who  will  carry  our 
message  to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  an  article  entitled  "UJ^. 
Short  of  Funds  as  Nations  Fall  To  Pay." 
I  call  particular  attention  to  this  article, 
which  deals  with  the  problems  of  the 
United  Nations  with  its  finances,  simply 
because  here,  again,  we  find  another  area 
of  weakness  in  the  U.N.  structm^  which 
I  think  our  leadership  can  help  correct. 
I  am  not  arguing  that  our  country  pick 
up  the  bill,  for  we  already  pay  a  heavy 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  merely  ask  that  we  take  the  leadership 
in  having  nations,  which  have  so  much 
to  gain  fron  active,  effective  work  by  the 
United  Nations,  pay  their  fair  share. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  and  also  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Appeal  to  World  Law." 
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published  on  September  16  in  the  Wash- 
ing Post,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Waahlngton  Evening  Star. 

Sept.  20.  1961] 

U.N.  Shokt  of  Pxjnds  as  Nations  Fail  To  Pat 

Unitid  Nations.  N.Y..  September  20. — The 
crisis  of  the  United  Nations  Is  not  only  one 
of  men  but  also  one  of  money. 

The  prophecy  of  the  late  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Dag  Hammarskjold  was  that  the  or- 
ganization win  be  "virtually  without  funds" 
by  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  trouble  Is  that  too  many  U.N.  mem- 
bers have  not  paid  their  shares  of  the  cost  of 
running  the  U.N.  forces  In  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Congo. 

The  General  Assembly  must  deal  with  the 
financial  crisis  In  Its  16th  annual  session — 
which  Is  also  confronted  with  a  XJH.  mili- 
tary-political crisis  In  the  Congo. 

PBOPOSXO  APPaOPBIATION 

Mr.  Hanunarskjold  had  made  his  prophecy 
In  advance  of  the  session  as  he  proposed  that 
the  assembly  appropriate  $73,533,500  as  the 
regular  U.N.  budget  for  1962.  compared  with 
the   972,969.300   appropriated    for    this   year. 

But  they  were  called  on  to  pay  more  than 
twice  that  for  the  UJI.  military  operations — 
918.989.898  for  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  in 
the  Middle  East  for  all  1961.  and  $148,500,000 
for  the  VJS.  force  In  the  Congo  from  July 
1960  through  1961. 

The  latest  accounts  show  that  by  the  end 
of  last  month,  they  had  paid  only  32  percent 
of  what  they  owed  to  keep  up  the  Middle  East 
force  and  only  60  percent  of  what  they 
owed  to  keep  the  Congo  force — though  they 
had  put  In  67  percent  of  their  dues  for  the 
regular  budget. 

In  his  budget  proposals.  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
warned  that  unless  there  was  more  financial 
support  by  early  next  year.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  keep  the  two  forces  going  "even 
on  a  reduced  scale." 

He  foresaw  that  the  United  Nations  would 
be  almost  out  of  cash  by  September  30  and 
would  have  to  start  borrowing  again  from 
special  trust  funds,  as  It  has  a  few  times  in 
the  last  year. 

He  said  that  unless  the  Assembly  found 
some  way  of  getting  governments  to  pay  up. 
the  United  Nations  could  anticipate  cash 
deficits  of  940  million  by  December  31  and 
up  to  990  million  by  June  30. 

For  this  year,  only  25  of  the  99  U.N.  mem- 
ber countries  have  paid  anything  toward  the 
Congo  force  and  only  21  have  paid  an3rthing 
toward  the  Middle  East  force. 

Seventy-four  have  never  paid  a  cent  to- 
ward the  Congo  operation  and  37  have  never 
paid  a  cent  toward  the  Middle  East  In  all 
the  years  those  establishments  have  existed. 

Among  those  that  have  never  paid  any- 
thing toward  either  force  are  the  whole  nine- 
nation  Soviet  bloc.  Jordan.  Libya.  Saudi 
Arabia,  Sudan,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
and  Yemen:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  and  Para- 
guay;  Greece  and  Spain,  and  Ethiopia. 

The  United  States  pays  roughly  a  third  of 
the  cost  of  keeping  up  each  force.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  voluntarily  contributing  more  than 
915  million  toward  the  Congo  military 
operation. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  16.  1961 1 

Appeal  to  World  Law 

Charles  S.  Rhyne.  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  has  gone  a  step 
further  than  President  Kennedy  in  suggest- 
ing that  some  aspects  of  the  Berlin  contro- 
versy be  laid  before  the  World  Court.  In 
bis  statement  of  July  25,  Mr.  Kennedy  said: 
"If  anyone  doubts  the  legality  of  our  rights 
in  Berlin,  we  are  ready  to  have  it  submitted 
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to  international  adjudication."  Mr.  Rhyne. 
In  his  address  to  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
suggested  that  the  legal  Issues  involving 
Berlin  should  go  via  the  U.N.  to  the  Vforld 
Court  for  an  advisory  opinion. 

It  would  be  naive  to  suppose  that  the  com- 
plex and  far-reaching  Berlin  Isuue  could  be 
disposed  of  by  referring  It  to  the  World 
Court  In  the  same  way  that  some  domestic 
controversies  are  dlspo.sed  of  In  the  courts 
of  the  land.  Some  phases  of  the  dispute  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  legal  adjudication. 
With  Premier  Khrushchev  In  his  present 
mood  of  defying  world  opinion  right  and  left, 
moreover,  there  Is  no  reasonable  probability 
that  he  would  accept  a  verdict  by  the  World 
Court  or  even  so  much  as  acknowledge  its 
Jurisdiction. 

The  adjudication  of  specific  legal  Issues 
can  nevertheless  be  useful  In  focusing  world 
opinion  and  In  aiding  ultimate  solutions. 
Mr.  Rhyne  suggested  very  specifically  that 
the  United  States  ask  for  a  court  decree 
that  the  "Khrushchev  wall"  should  be  torn 
down.  Moscow's  contempt  for  any  such  de- 
cision may  be  taken  for  granted.  Yet  in  the 
minds  of  millions  of  people  It  would  con- 
firm the  illegality  of  the  arbitrary  step  that 
Khrushchev  has  taken  in  Berlin  and  thus 
make  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  maintain 
this  Illegal  coup  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  Is  of  great  Importance  that  the  United 
States  continue  to  manifest  Its  Interest  In 
the  development  of  world  law  and  interna- 
tional machinery  of  Jvutlce.  Unfortunately, 
this  facet  of  American  policy,  which  has  had 
the  support  of  all  our  Presidents  since 
Woodrow  Wilson,  is  gravely  undermined  by 
the  Connally  amendment  to  the  Senate's 
ratification  of  the  World  Court  statute. 
This  shortsighted  reservation  makes  the 
United  States  the  Judge  of  whether  cases  in- 
volving itself  shall  go  before  the  World  Court 
and  thereby  confers  similar  self-Judging 
rights  on  other  countries  that  we  may  wish 
to  bring  into  court.  It  will  have  to  be  re- 
moved before  the  United  States  can  hope  to 
make  effective  use  of  world  law  ns  an  alter- 
native to  force. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SHIPPING  ACT.  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  OPERATION  OP 
STEAMSHIP  CONFERENCES— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  present  a 
privileged  matter,  a  conference  repwrt 
on  H.R.  6775  without  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6775)  to  amend  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  operation  of  steamship  con- 
ferences. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  infoimation  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

<For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Sept.  21,  1961.  pp.  20538- 
20540,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  have  a  quorum  call. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  it  Is  going  to  necessitate  a 
quorum  call.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  California  will  withhold  his  re- 
quest, because  I  expect  to  yield  the  floor 
in  from  3  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  junior  Senator 
from  California  is  not  asking  for  a 
quorum  call.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  if  I 
may  make  my  opening  statement,  which 
is  vei-y  brief,  so  that  we  may  get  It  under- 
way? Then  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  wants  to  discuss  the  con- 
ference report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  promised  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California.  I  will  not  yield  for 
full  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port at  this  time,  because  I  want  to  speak 
on  the  pending  matter.  If  it  is  going  to 
involve  full  discussion,  I  would  rather 
not  yield  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  the  purpose  of  my  making  an  opening 
statement  on  the  conference  report? 
Then  if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in- 
sists on  a  quorum  call  before  further  ac- 
tion, we  can  proceed  from  that  pwint. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  the  opening  statement  and 
the  discussion  ought  to  come  together. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  much  time,  but  I 
will  take  25  or  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  My  opening  statement  is 
a  vei-y  brief  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
understood,  then,  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  yields  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  the  purpose  of  his  making  a 
statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Follow- 
ing which  I  will  regain  the  floor. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  unan- 
imous report  of  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  on  HJl.  6775  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate. 

As  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  makes  clear,  the 
bill,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees, 
conforms  with  the  Senate  approach  in 
major  respects.  The  conferees,  who  con- 
ferred for  2  days  on  this  bill,  discussed 
and  debated  at  length  every  provision 
of  any  consequence. 

Most  of  the  conference  amendments 
are  self-explanatory.  Therefore.  I  will 
comment  only  very  briefly  on  a  few. 

First,  we  have  reinserted  the  provision 
that  dual-rate  contracts  must  "not  re- 
quire the  contract  shipper  to  divert  ship- 
ment of  goods  from  natural  routings  not 
served  by  the  carrier  or  conference  of 
carriers  where  dii-ect  carriage  is  avail- 
able." We  did  this  to  make  it  clear  in 
the  statute  that  no  dual-rate  contract 
may  require  contract  shippers  to  divert 
shipments  for  their  normal  or  usual  rout- 
ings not  served  by  the  dual-rate  carrier 
or  conference  but  otherwise  regularly 
served  directly. 

Second,  we  agreed  to  the  deletion  of 
the  phrase  "except  in  case  of  war  or  other 
force  majeure"  because  it  was  redundant. 
Such  occurrences  are  always  beyond  the 
control  of  the  contracting  parties  and 
therefore  may  not  impose  upon   them 


obligations  which  they  did  not  intend  to 
assume  when  they  made  their  contract. 
Third,  the  conferees  broadened  a  Sen- 
ate provision,  making  it  read : 

The  Commlsston  shall  dlsappwtjve  any  rate 
or  charge  filed  by  a  common  carrier  by  water 
In  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
or  conference  of  carriers,  which,  after  hear- 
ing, it  finds  to  be  so  unreasonably  high  or 
low  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

However,  in  doing  this  we  do  iMt  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  sit  in  Judg- 
ment of  the  day-to-day  level  or  reason- 
ableness of  ocean  common  carrier  or 
conference  freight  rates,  but  merely 
make  it  clear  that  the  Commission  must 
disapprove  any  common  carrier  or  con- 
ference freight  rate  so  irrationally  high 
or  low  as  to  be  detrimental  to  our  for- 
eign commerce. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  In 
substance  adopted  in  the  conference 
committee  had  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  this 
body.  The  conference  report  was  a 
unanimous  report  signed  by  all  con- 
ferees In  both  parties  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  I  hope  on  that  basis 
we  shall  have  a  very  rapid  acceptance 
of  the  conference  report  by  the  Senate. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  present  the  report  at 
this  time.  I  understand  my  friend  frtmi 
Tennessee  wishes  to  speak  at  some 
length. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  and  Mr.  KEFAU- 
VER addressed  the  Chair^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see wishes  to  sp>eak  at  length,  I  do  not 
care  to  yield  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  I  suggest  that  there  be  no  action 
on  the  conference  report  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  will  have  an  (^portunlty  to 
speak  on  the  conference  report,  because 
I  wish  to  yield  oaly  briefly  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr] 
wishes  to  speak  on  the  bill  before  the 
Senate. 

I  suggest  that  there  be  no  acUon  on 
the  oonf^ence  report  at  this  time.  I 
promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  a  brief  statement.  Fol- 
lowing that,  I  shall  complete  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  KEPAUVBR.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  The 
conference  report  is  before  the  Senate, 
and  will  remain  there  until  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  an  opportunity  to 
ai>eak. 

Mr.  KEFAUVKR.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Will  the  con- 
ference report  not  be  voted  on  until 
there  is  opportunity  for  discussion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report,  but  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  a 
quorum  call  will  be  made  after  we  have 
completed  our  remarks  and  prior  to  ac- 


tion on  the  confermce  report,  if  he 
wishes  tissui^nce  the  conference  report 
will  not  be  agreed  to  in  his  absence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  inter- 
ruptions likewise  may  be  printed  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


STOCK      DISTRIBUTION      TREATED 
AS  RETURN   OF  CAPITAL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  8847)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
provide  that  a  distribution  of  stock  made 
to  an  individual  (or  certain  corpora- 
tions) pursuant  to  an  order  enforcing 
the  antitrust  laws  shall  not  be  treated 
as  a  dividend  distribution  but  shall  be 
treated  as  a  return  of  capital;  and  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  such  a  dis- 
tribution made  to  a  corporation  shall 
be  the  fair  market  value  of  the  distribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
the  language  of  the  minority  views  on 
H.R.  8847,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  I  do  not  regret  it  by  reason  of 
any  application  of  those  views  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  To  me  they 
provided  a  stimulant,  and  a  source  of 
some  zest,  because  they  laid  down  a 
challenge  from  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
two  of  the  greatest  senatorial  gladiators 
of  the  century,  which,  so  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  concerned,  he 
is  happy  to  accept. 

In  these  little  jousts  that  we  have — 
and  I  have  had  many  with  those  two 
great  debaters — I  have  always  given 
quarter.  I  have  never  asked  it.  That 
will  be  the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  with  reference  to  the  present 
debate.  But  there  are  some  of  the  finest 
men  I  know,  including  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
with  reference  to  whom  I  deeply  regret 
some  of  the  insinuations,  some  of  the 
innuendoes,  and  some  of  the  actual 
statements  in  the  report. 

The  report  states; 

The  haste  with  which  the  Congress  is 
acting  on  this  matter  is  not  only  unseemly 
and  likely  to  be  conducive  of  poor  legisla- 
tion, but  also  lU  advised  and  unnecessary. 

I  know  the  ability  of  my  great  friends 
from  Illinois  and  Tennessee  to  use  elo- 
quent language — words  that  sound  good 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  impact  on 
one's  ears.  But  I  went  to  the  dictionary 
to  look  up  the  word  "unseemly."  I  find 
that  it  means  "not  seemly,  unbecoming, 
indecent." 

I  regretted  to  see  my  good  f  rioids  use 
the  term. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    For  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  KERR.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  be  wHUng  to  pay  his 
money  and  take  his  choice  of  those 
definitions? 


Mr.  KERR.  Any  transfo*  of  money  as 
between  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  have  to 
be  one  that  I  would  realize  would  have 
to  be  able  to  stand  the  closest  of  scru- 
tiny. I  know  the  deepseated  convictions 
he  has  about  anyone  paying  him  or  giv- 
ing him  money.  I  know  he  would  not 
accept  it  unless  he  earned  it  as  compen- 
sation. He  has  made  clear  on  many 
occasions  that  no  Senator  should  ever 
receive  a  gift  of  a  value  greater  than 
$2.50. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EXDUGLAS.  I  never  imposed  that 
law  on  anyone  else.  I  merely  observe  it 
myself. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  understand.  I  thought 
the  Senator  was  speaking  for  himself 
when  he  mentioned  my  paying  him 
money. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Paying  money  to 
choose  the  particular  adjective  among 
those  the  Senator  read. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  speak 
for  himself.  If  he  did  not  desire  me  to 
pay  t^e  money  to  him,  to  whom  did  he 
want  me  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  admit  I  do  not  have 
the  affluent  resources  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  who  counts  his  riches  in  the 
millions  and  the  tens  of  millions. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  never  limited  the  gifts  of  those 
charitably  inclined  to  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $2.50. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  In 
good  form. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  believe  tliat  these 
two  fine  gentlemen  really  meant  to  In- 
dicate that  this  action  of  the  Rnance 
Committee  was  indecent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  we  did  not  say 
Illegal.    We  said  unseemly. 

Mr.  KERR.  Neither  did  I  say  illegal. 
Whence  cometh  this  fleeing  from  your 
own  words?  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
arose  a  whQe  ago.  when  it  was  intimated 
that  the  great  Senator  from  Tennessee 
might  have  had  a  part  in  writing  the 
minority  views,  and  said,  "The  langxoage 
is  mine."  He  is  the  one  who  said  it. 
He  has  his  name  on  it.  This  reminds 
me  of  a  story. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  E^ERR.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
let  me  tell  a  little  story.  When  the  great 
Truman  was  the  candidate  for  Vice 
President,  as  was  the  custom  in  those 
days  he  had  a  special  car  on  the  train. 
One  night  he  went  bade  to  the  car  to 
go  to  bed.  The  covers  were  turned  back 
on  the  bed  in  the  berth.  That  fine  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  looked  at  the  bed 
and  saw  a  dark  object  moving  on  it. 

He  called  the  porter  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  car  and  he  said  to  him. 
"Toung  man,  what  is  that?" 

He  said,  "Senator,  you  know  what  that 
is?    That's  a  bedbug." 

Senator  Truman  said,  "That's  what  I 
thought  it  was.  but,"  be  said.  'T.  didn't 
know  the  Pullman  Co.  had  any." 

The  porter,  in  indignation,  said.  "We 
don't,  Senator.  That  one  ckmt  bdong 
to  us.  If  it  did,  it  would  have  our  name 
on  it"    [Laughter.] 
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So  the  language  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  referred  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  It 
has  his  name  on  it.  He  rose  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  a  little  while  ago.  and  I 
thought  in  a  manner  a  little  ungenerous. 
I  know  how  tenderly  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  regards  the  minority  views. 
I  noticed  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  appears  first.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  a  typographical 
error,  or  whether  they  arrived  at  the 
order  of  the  names  by  drawing  straws, 
or  whether  the  Senator  from  Illinois  had 
insisted  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  right. 
However.  I  believe  it  was  a  little  ungen- 
erous to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to 
intimate  that  he  had  not  had  any  part 
in  the  drafting  of  this  document. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Since  the  Senator  has 
raised  the  point.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  can  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  KERR.  Not  while  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  want  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  I  have  equal  respon- 
sibility with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
It  so  happens  that  this  particular  phrase 
is  my  language.  I  do  not  hide  behind 
anonymity.  I  take  full  responsibility 
for  it.  I  stand  by  it.  If  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  wishes  to  engage  in  de- 
bate on  it,  I  can  prove  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  not  denying  that 
the  Senator  wrote  it.  He  said  it  was 
his  language.  I  am  not  denying  that  he 
wrote  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  indicting  himself.  This  is 
his  confession. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
great  Senator  from  Illinois  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  a  confes- 
sion and  an  indictment.  I  make  no  con- 
fession and  no  indictment.  I  only  said 
that  I  regretted  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  if  he  is  the  author  of  the  word 
"unseemly,"  which  the  dictionary  de- 
fines as  "indecent,"  used  that  word  with 
reference  to  the  fine  gentleman  on  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate.  It 
really  gives  me  some  concern  about  the 
exposure  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
forces  upon  himself  by  associating  with 
them,  because  it  is  said  that  water  seeks 
its  own  level,  and  it  might  not  be  inac- 
curate to  intimate  that  the  same  is  true 
of  himian  beings.  So  if  there  was  in- 
decency, who  knows  but  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  might  have  been  talk- 
ing of  himself.  I  hope  not.  If  he  were 
talking  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
it  delights  me  to  hear  it,  because  some 
of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  have 
been  spent  in  debate  with  the  great  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

I  cherish  the  opportunity.  He  is  a 
man  of  such  lucidity,  such  articulate - 
ness.  such  brilliance,  such  perseverance. 
But  as  I  read  the  minority  views  fur- 
ther, the  more  deeply  I  regret  that  he 
would  use  the  langxiage  he  does  about 
the  great  Senator  from  Virginia,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  en- 
tire list  of  its  membership,  save  only  the 
Senator  iTom  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KERR.   I  yield. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
have  made  perfectly  clear   that  there 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  KERR.  Oh.  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  we  do  not  question 
and  have  not  questioned  the  int^rity  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  But  we  do 
most  strenuously  criticize  the  action  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  so  powerful 
a  member. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Would  that  he  would  cwne  to  Oklahoma 
and  utter  those  words. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so,  and  others  in  addition. 

Mr.  KERR.  Oh,  I  would  like  to  look 
over  that  addition. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  Senator  if  he  did. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  would  want  to  look 
over  the  addition  before  I  invited  him  to 
come;  nor  would  I  seek  to  censor  it. 
Were  he  so  to  do,  I  would  want  it  to  be 
clear  that  he  was  there  on  his  own 
initiative,  and  not  on  my  invitation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  come  at  my 
own  exp>ense. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  cannot  ask  that  of  the 
Senator.  Why  should  I  put  that  burden 
upon  my  friend,  who  has  made  so  many 
remarks  about  what  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  and  he  does  not  have? 
If  the  Senator  would  come  to  Oklahoma, 
I  would  pay  his  expenses.  Let  the 
Record  so  show. 

They  talk  about  this  bill  being  reported 
by  the  Finance  Committee  at  a  night 
session.  What  they  say  about  this  night 
session  is  very  critical,  and  with  some 
intimations.  I  believe  they  say  in  the 
minority  views — I  hope  the  Senator  will 
help  me  find  the  place  in  the  minority 
views  where  they  say  this.  They  say 
they  had  never  known  of  a  night  session 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  I  believe  that 
is  in  the  minority  views;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  help  the  Senator 
find  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
want  him  to  delay  his  apology  to  me. 
He  made  it  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
too  quickly.  I  do  not  want  him  to  apolo- 
gize to  me  until  we  get  through  with  this 
debate.  They  say  in  the  minority  views: 
"We  have  never  known  the  committee  to 
hold  an  evening  meeting." 

I  have  been  on  the  committee  a  few 
years  longer  than  they  have,  and  I  must 
say  that  the  Finance  Committee  has  held 
many  evening  meetings.  I  believe  last 
year  the  Finance  Committee  held  an 
evening  meeting  or  two  on  the  sugar 
legislation.  I  am  quite  positive  it  did. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Senator 
from  niinols  might  have  been  present. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  was  not,  sir. 
Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  always 
very  punctual. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  80  happened  that 
I  was  running  for  reelection  at  that  time, 
and  I  was  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 


Mr.  KERR.  Then  the  Senator's  fail- 
ure to  attend  to  his  responsibilities  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  is  under- 
stood and  excused. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  the  Senator  from 
Termessee — was  he  a  candidate  last 
year?  I  believe  not.  I  remember  when 
we  had  many  evening  sessions  on  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  It 
got  to  the  point  where  it  was  a  matter 
of  strained  relationship  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  to  who  should 
preside  until  midnight  while  certain 
people  testified  before  the  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  held 
many  meetings  into  the  evening.  But 
here  is  a  peculiar  thing  about  this  par- 
ticular night  meeting.  It  would  not  have 
been  necessary  to  have  a  night  meeting 
had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  We  were  get- 
ting along  just  fine.  A  little  filibuster 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  taking 
place,  which  I  enjoyed.  I  admired  the 
technique  with  which  he  conducted  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  transcript  of  the  hearings.  They 
indicate  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  Senator  frwn  New  Mexico 
took  36  pages  of  the  record;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  U)ok  26  pages  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  took  a  little  more  than  either 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  or  I  took. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  I  do  not  think  I 
took  as  much  as  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  took  36  pages,  that  would  be  an 
average  of  18  pages  apiece.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  says  he  used  26  pages. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  not  neces- 
sarily divided  evenly. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  sure  that  if  there 
are  any  disadvantages  in  it  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  not  have  overlooked  call- 
ing our  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  observe  strict 
and  impartial  judgment. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  was  called  for  the 
consideration  of  certain  matters,  includ- 
ing the  E>u  Pont  bill.  The  ability  of  the 
committee  to  consider  that  bill  was  pre- 
vented by  extended  questioning,  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  did  more  than 
any  other  Senator. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Was  that  improper? 
Mr.  KERR.  Not  at  all.  That  was  not 
Improper.  Neither  was  the  night  meet- 
ing improper.  I  am  accusing  no  one 
of  impropriety.  I  simply  say  that  I 
regret  that  other  Senators  have  accused 
members  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Finance 
of  impropriety. 

About  5  minutes  of  12,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  rose  and  left  the  room. 
It  was  whispered  about  that  he  was 
going  to  the  Senate  floor  to  object  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  meeting  that 
afternoon  while  the  Senate  was  in 
session. 


I  am  sure  that  they  now  understand 
that  the  statement  indicating  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  had  never  had  an 
evening  meeting  is  in  error.  But  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  made  that 
statement. 

In  my  opinion,  that  was  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  committee,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  or  so  far  as  I  know, 
when  a  member  of  the  committee  ob- 
jected to  the  committee  sitting  and  hold- 
ing a  meeting  while  the  Senate  was  in 
session.  But  that  was  not  improper. 
The  Senator  had  a  right  to  do  it.  Of 
course.  I  had  an  idea  why  he  was  doing 
it.  I  have  no  better  friend  in  the  Sen- 
ate than  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  nor  one  whom  I 
cherish  more  as  a  personal  friend.  The 
fact  that  we  disagree  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  my  high  respect  and  deep 
esteem  for  him,  nor  my  recognition  of 
his  great  ability.  So  far  as  I  know,  if 
he  has  ever  done  anything  improper, 
neither  he  nor  I  was  aware  of  it.  I 
know  I  was  not.  But  he  did  tell  me  con- 
fidentially that  we  were  not  going  to  get 
to  vote  on  the  bill  at  this  session.  He 
told  that  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, so  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
told  me.  At  least  one  other  member  of 
the  committee  received  that  information 
frwn  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  That 
was  not  improper.  I  thought  it  was 
very  kind  and  generous  of  him  to  advise 
us  what  his  purpose  was.  So  I  was  not 
surprised  when  he  came  to  the  Senate 
and  objected  to  our  meeting  that 
afternoon. 

We  read  in  Holy  Writ  of  one  who 
fashioned  a  bear  trap  and  got  himself 
caught  in  it. 

When  the  committee  was  prevented 
from  meeting  that  afternoon,  it  then,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  devotion  to  duty  or  the 
response  to  the  challenge  or  as  a  tactic — 
call  it  what  you  will — decided  to  meet  as 
soon  as  the  Senate  adjourned.  What 
surprised  me  was  that  the  one  who  took 
the  means  of  preventing  the  holding  of 
a  meeting  that  afternoon  should  be  out- 
raged that  the  committee  held  a  meeting 
as  soon  as  it  could  do  so  after  the  Senate 
had  adjourned,  and  would  refer  to  the 
committee's  action  as  unseemingly  or 
indecent. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  had  tried 
for  some  time  to  get  the  bill  before  the 
committee  as  an  amendment  to  pending 
proposed  legislation.  The  great  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  out  of  the  gener- 
osity of  his  heart  and  the  recognition 
of  a  request  from  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, said: 

Senator  Ookk  It  against  thla  bill.  He  Is 
away  on  an  Important  mission  In  the  service 
of  his  country.  I  have  assured  him  that  we 
will  not  take  this  matter  up  In  his  absence. 

I  asked  the  chairman,  "For  whom  did 
you  speak?" 

He  replied,  "I  spoke  for  myself  and  for 
anybody  else  on  the  committee  I  can  get 
to  agree  with  me." 

Recognizing  the  position  and  influence 
of  the  chairman,  and  being  also  affected 
.  by  the  deep  affection  I  have  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  I  did  not  press  the 
matter.  Days  went  by  when,  otherwise, 
the  conmiittee  could  have  considered  the 


bill.  We  did  not  do  it,  out  of  the  def- 
erence of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  out  of 
the  deference  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa to  the  influence  and  p>ower  of  the 
chairman  of  the  conmiittee,  and  the  def- 
erence of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

With  respect  to  the  haste  with  which 
Congress  has  acted,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion has  been  before  the  Senate  for  3 
years,  that  I  know  of.  It  was  before  tlie 
Committee  on  Finance,  in  one  form  or 
another,  for  the  entire  years  of  1959  and 
1960  and  has  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion throughout  much  of  1961. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  been 
consulted  with  resjiect  to  the  bill.  Its 
representatives  have  testified  on  all 
sides  of  the  bill  and  on  most  of  the 
sides  of  several  amendments  of  the  bill. 
The  Treasury  Department  also  has  been 
consulted  about  the  bill.  The  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  was  not 
secret;  the  Treasury  Department  repre- 
sentatives were  there. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  considered  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  reported  a  bill  which  was  placed 
on  the  House  Calendar.  Findmg  that 
the  bill  did  not  conform  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  asked  that  the  bill  be 
returned  to  the  conmiittee.  That  was 
done;  and  then,  in  conjunction  with 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Treasury,  the  subcom- 
mittee rewrote  the  bill  and  sent  it  to  the 
full  committee  where  it  was  acted  upon 
and  reported  to  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
20  to  3. 

The  bill  then  came  to  the  Senate  and 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  the  conunittee.  at  one  time 
or  another,  spent  weeks  in  contempla- 
tion of  it  and — who  knows? — they  may 
even  have  studied  it.  By  a  vote  of  12  to 
2— that  is.  by  a  vote  of  12  to  1— the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. The  record  was  kept  open,  so 
that  any  Senator  who  wished  to  vote 
against  the  bill  could  do  so;  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  I  understand, 
voted  against  it.  There  were  only  2 
votes,  out  of  17,  against  the  bill. 

As  I  examine  the  minority  views,  I 
flnd  some  difficulty  in  rationalizing  and 
harmonizing  the  language. 

On  one  page  the  minority  views  state: 

As  matters  now  stand,  this  bill  Is  for  the 
relief  of  the  Du  Pont  Co. 

On  another  page  I  find  that  the 
minority  views  state: 

The  priority  for  tax  relief  for  the  share- 
holders of  General  Motors  and  Du  Pont,  In 
view  of  the  numerous  tax  loopholes  and 
gross  Inequities  In  the  present  tax  law.  Is 
about  as  low  as  for  any  group  In  the  country. 

Those  two  statements  might  seem  to 
be  inconsistent — one  states  that  the  bill 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  group  of  stock- 
holders; the  other  statement  is  that  the 
bill  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  Of  course,  one  cannot  disassociate 
a  company  from  its  stockholders;  but 
under  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
I  harmonize  the  statement  that  the  bill 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Du  Pont  Co., 


on  the  one  hand,  with  the  statement 
that  the  bill  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
shareholders  of  General  Motors  Corp., 
on  the  other.  I  do  not  believe  that  both 
statements  can  be  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  ex- 
plained what  the  bill  does.  I  shall  state 
how  well  the  bill  treats  the  Christiana 
Corp.  If  the  court  order  for  divestiture 
were  carried  out,  and  if  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
were  to  distribute  its  holding  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  to  its  stockholders, 
that  would  cost  Christiana  Corp.  about 
$3,225,000.  If  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
were  carried  out,  it  would  cost  the 
Christiana  Corp.  about  $65  million,  to 
begin  with,  and  it  would  still  be  in  the 
clutches  of  the  court.  In  that  case  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  asking  for  a 
court  order  to  compel  Christiana  to  .sell 
the  General  Motors  stock  immediately 
upon  receiving  it  from  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
If  that  were  done,  after  having  paid 
$65  million  to  receive  it,  Christiana 
would  have  to  pay  25  percent  of  what 
it  sold  it  for,  above  $2  a  share.  Let  me 
ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware  how 
many  shares  they  own. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  they 
have  to  sell  it.  I  think  it  will  cost  them 
about  $129  million. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  they  had  20  million 
shares  and  sold  them  for  $45  a  share, 
that  would  be  $900  million;  and  they 
would  have  a  cost  of  about  $40  million, 
and  would  have  to  pay  25  percent  of  $880 
million  out  of  the  tax.  I  should  like  to 
have  someone  figure  out  for  me  how — if 
under  present  law  the  most  they  could 
be  compelled  to  pay  would  be  $3,225,000 — 
how,  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination, could  the  bill  be  construed  as 
being  for  the  relief  of  the  Christiana 
Corp.  if  we  enact  a  law  which  will  cost 
them  $65  million  to  begin  with,  and 
with  the  potential  decree  of  the  court,  if 
it  decides  as  the  I>epartment  of  Justice 
wants  it  to  decide,  such  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  another  $190  million? 

Another  peculiarity  about  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  is  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  corporations  in  the  United 
States  that  own  stock  in  other  corpora- 
tions, and  which  in  the  regular  course  of 
business  each  year  receive  dividends  in 
the  form  of  stock  of  the  corporation  in 
which  they  own  stock  and  the  stock- 
holder, on  the  one  hand,  receives  a  stock 
certificate  in  another  company  as  a  divi- 
dend. Under  existing  law  that  kind  of 
dividend  costs  the  company  not  to  exceed 
52  percent  of  15  percent  of  what  the 
share  of  stock  transferred  to  it  cost  the 
company  which  does  the  transferring. 

Under  this  bill,  one  company — and 
only  one — would  be  denied  the  benefit  of 
those  provisions  of  existing  law,  and 
would  have  to  pay  a  tax,  not  on  15  per- 
cent of  what  the  transferred  stock  cost 
the  company  transferring  it,  but  on  15 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  stock  when 
transferred. 

This  bill,  which  is  alleged  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Christiana  Corp.,  would 
single  out  that  company,  and  it  alone, 
from  among  the  thousands  of  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States,  and  would 
ccmipel  it  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  basis  of  the 
dividend  when  valued  at  the  market 
value  of  the  stock,  instead  of  the  cost  of 
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the  stock   to  the   company  dolus   the 
transferring. 

Let  us  see  about  the  individual  stock- 
holders. If  this  bill  is  enacted,  the 
stockholders  who  will  pay  most  of  the 
tax  will  be  those  who  have  owned  their 
Du  Pont  stock  since  before  1949;  and  the 
earlier  they  acquired  it  prior  to  that  year 
the  greater  will  be  the  tax  they  owe. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pnx 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.     On  the  basis  of 
taxation,  on  which  the  able  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  a  great  authority,  in  effect 
is  not  this  a  capital  levy? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  provision  of  the  law 
with  reference  to  the  individual  stock- 
holders of  Du  Pont  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  a  capital  levy;  yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.    If  I  owned  10  shares  of 
Du  Pont  Co.  stock — which  I  do  not — it 
represents  the  ownership  of  10  times  1 V3 
shares  of  General  Motors  stock.     The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  stated  that  Du 
Pont  must  get  rid  of  that  stock.   Du  Pont 
does  not  want  to  sell  It,  but  it  has  to.    As 
a  stockholder  in  Du  Pont,  ahy  American 
has  the  beneficial  right  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  shares  of  General  Motors  stock. 
By  order  of  the  court.  Du  Pont  would, 
let  us  say.  pass  those  shares  of  General 
Motors  stock   to  its   stockholders;    and 
then  the  individual  stockholder  would 
have  the  same   10  shares  of  Du  Pont 
which  he  formerly  held  and  would  have, 
in  addition,  13  shares  of  General  Motors 
•tock.   80,  In  reality,  he  would  have  two 
plMM  of  paptr,  although  of  no  mort 
TaltM  than  th«  ono  pi«o«  ho  fonnorly 
hold.    Tho  two  ploooi  of  papof  would 
roprtsont  th«  tdontloal  valuo.  Intofar  m 
OonoTftl  Motori  Moek  and  Du  Font  Oo. 
ftook  woro  ootMornod,  ■§  th«  on«  ptteo 
tho  ftookholdor  formorly  had;  and  ho 
would  bo  tn  that  pooltlon  by  vlrtuo  of 
llM  ordor  of  •  court  of  hi#  eountry  whloh 
If  fttp^OMd  to  pfotoot  hli  rlfhti,    rot 
If  tt  woro  dono  undor  oxloilnf  Iftw,  tho 
Dtt  Font  ftookholdor  would  h«¥f  to  pay 
inoomo  t*»  M  though  ho  had  rooolvod  In 
Oifh  ft  dlvldond  oqual  to  tho  vftluo  of  tho 
11   shares   of    Oonoral    Motors   ttook, 
whereas  In  reality,  after  having  roeoivod 
%  tif  had  no  sreater  asset  than  ho  had 
tafOTf  he  received  it.    That  is  what  is 
ealled  confiscation. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill — since  the 
Court  is  compelling  the  divestiture  by 
Du  Pont  of  its  General  Motors  stock — if 
it  is  passed  out  to  the  individual  stock- 
holders, the  individual  stockholder  first 
will  credit  his  cost  for  his  Du  Pont  stock 
against  the  value  of  the  General  Motors 
stock  he  receives  by  reason  of  owning 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  stock. 

If  the  value  of  the  General  Motors 
stock  he  receives  exceeds  the  cost  of  his 
Du  Pont  stock,  he  must  pay  a  capital 
gains  tax  on  the  difference.  If  the  value 
of  the  General  Motors  stock  he  receives 
Is  less  than  what  he  paid  for  his  Du  Pont 
stock,  he  owes  no  immediate  tax,  but  the 
base  of  his  Du  Pont  stock  is  accordingly 
decreased. 


Let  us  say  he  paid  $75  for  a  share  of 
Du  Pont  stock.  He  receives  General 
Motors  stock  worth  $60.  His  cost  base 
in  the  cost  of  the  Du  Pont  stock  is  re- 
duced $15.  instead  of  being  the  $75  he 
paid  for  it.  He  owes  no  tax  at  the 
moment,  but  when  he  sells  the  Du  Pont 
stock,  he  owes  a  capital  gains  tax  on  the 
money  received  less  $15,  instead  of  on 
the  $75. 

Mr.  President,  who  owns  Ehi  Pont  stock 
today  at  the  lowest  cost?  It  is  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Du  Pont  family,  whom  it  has 
been  said  here  this  bill  Is  to  relieve.  Yet 
they  are  the  ones  who  will  have  to  pay 
the  tax.  I  would  say  the  average  cost 
of  Du  Pont  stock  is  $2  a  share.  They 
receive  $60  of  the  General  Motors  stock 
for  each  share  of  Du  Pont  stock  they 
own.  They  will  owe  a  25  percent  capital 
gains  tax,  plus  a  State  tax,  on  the  dif- 
ference. So.  in  reality,  if  this  bill  is 
passed,  the  groups  who  will  pay  the  most 
by  reason  of  its  passage  are.  first,  the 
Christiana  Corp..  the  majority  of  which 
is  owned  by  members  of  the  Du  Pont 
family:  and.  second,  the  Ehi  Ponts  and 
their  folks  who  own  Du  Pont  stock  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

But  even  there,  Mr.  President,  should 
we  deny  them  Justice  because  of  the 
name  that  they  bear?  The  bill  before 
the  Senate  is  here  because  of  a  necessity 
created  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  has 
been  approved  by  20  out  of  23  members 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, by  almost  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
but  2,  by  the  Justice  Department  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  for  the  first  time  this  year  has 
boen  aecufod  of  trying  to  give  special 
relief  to  a  few.  That  Is  what  the  aeeusa- 
tlon  of  the  0onator  from  Illinois  and  tho 
•onftor  from  Tonnessoo  amounts  to,  bo- 
oauso  tho  bill  as  wrltton  If  In  ftooordanoo 
with  the  rfcommondfttlonf  of  the  Jus- 
tlco  Departmont,  It  Is  approvod  by  the 
Troftfury  XJopartment  of  tntf  admlnlf  trft- 
turn,  Ho  thoy  ftftnd  ftooufod  by  tho  fon- 
fttor  from  Tonnfffff  ond  tho  foiwitof 
from  Illinois  of  fftrorlng  tftx  roliof  for 
tho  ffw, 

Mr,  Fresldont,  it  d/)««  not  add  up,  As 
I  said  ft  momont  ogo,  tho  bill  hfts  been 
ftpprovod  OTorwholmlngly  by  tho  Ways 
and  Means  Commlttoe  of  tho  House  of 
Representatives,  by  tho  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  by  the  Justice  Department, 
and  by  the  Treasury  Department.  Yet 
the  action  approved  by  that  group  is  in- 
dicted by  these  minority  views  as  being 
tax  relief  for  the  few,  as  being  unseemly, 
hasty,  and  improper. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  El  advised. 
Mr.  KERR.  Ill  advised— which  is  in 
addition  to.  and  not  in  lieu  of,  the  other 
criticisms  outlined  and  quoted  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KERR.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  I 
thought  it  was  proper  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  apologize  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee.  I  seek 
no  apology  for  what  may  be  cast  upon 
me  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee.   I  do  not  expect  It,  and  I  prefer 


not  to  be  shocked  or  surprised  by  re- 
ceiving it,  but  I  would  think  It  proper 
that  an  apology  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  be  received  by  the  chairman 
and  every  member  of  the  committee  save 
only  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  8444)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  12.  1955.  relating  to  elections 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  foUows: 

CoNmcMcx  RiPOST  (H.  IUpt.  No.  1286) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hou«et  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8444)  to  amend  the  Act  of  August  12.  1B66,  re- 
lating to  •lactlona  In  the  District  of  Columbts. 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  oonferenos. 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  raeom- 
mend  to  tbelr  reapecUve  Housm  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  lU  dlsagrM. 
m«nt  to  the  amendment  of  the  Bensts  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  sn  smendment  ss  fol< 
lows;  In  lieu  of  the  matter  prnpoeed  to  Im 
Inserted  by  the  SenaU  amendment  Insert 
the  following;  "That  tbe  A«t  entitled  'An 
A«t  to  rHUlste  the  sleetlon  at  d«t«f«t«s  rep* 
resenting  the  LNstrlet  of  Oolujnbu  to  aa- 
tUinsI  twlitloal  oonventlons,  sMi  for  otlMT 
burtv'ieas',  spprotsd  August  13,  Itfl  (ff  fttst. 
fMi  title  I,  fH  11,  D^,  Cede,  INl  ed),  to 
•mentfetf  ■«  folkms! 

"(1)  The  ifM  seetlofi  Is  smenOed  br  Hi* 
serting  after  the  worO  Thst'  the  words  'In 
tlie  tMsulet  of  OelumiHs  sisetor*  ot  Fresltfent 
uni^  VIee  President  of  ttoe  United  outee  aad', 
"(3)  leetlon  f  of  §mc^  A«t  iH  August  It, 
Ifil  mc.  Code.  ses.  l-llOf  n  u  amended  t>y 
Inserting  st  tbe  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentenoe;  The  ssld  OommlssUmers  sbsll 
from  time  to  time  dsslgnste  tlie  Chairman 
of  the  Board.' 

"(S)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  5  of  such  Act  of  August  \2.  1966  (DX;. 
Code.  sec.  1-1106),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'permanent'. 

"(4)  Paragraph  8  of  subsection  (a)  of  see- 
tlon  6  of  such  Act  of  August  13.  1955  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  1-1105),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

'"(3)  provide  for  recording  and  counting 
votes  by  means  of  ballots  or  machines  or  both 
and  not  less  than  five  days  before  each  elec- 
tion held  pxiTBuant  to  this  Act.  publish  In 
one  or  more  newspapers  of  general  circula- 
tion In  the  District  a  copy  of  the  official  bal- 
lot to  be  used  In  any  such  election;'. 

"<5)  Section  5  of  such  Act  of  August  13, 
1955  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1106).  la  further 
amended  (A)  by  striking  from  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  "The  Board,  and 
persons  authorized  by  it'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'Bach  member  of  the  Board  and 
persons  authcrlaed  by  the  Board',  and  by 
striking  tbe  period  at  the  end  of  subsection 


(c)  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ',  Including,  a  regulation  permit- 
ting persons  not  absent  from  the  District  but 
who  are  physically  unable  to  appear  per- 
sonally at  an  official  registration  place,  to 
register  In  the  manner  prescribed  In  such 
regulation  for  the  purpose  of  voting  In  any 
election  held  pursuant  to  this  Act.' 

"(6)  Paragraphs  <6)  and  (7)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  aectlon  5  of  such  Act  of  August  13. 
1955  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1105)  are  hereby  re- 
numbered as  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  respec- 
tively, and  a  new  paragraph  Inserted  Imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (5)  as  follows: 

"(6)  Develop  and  administer  procedures 
for  absentee  registration  for  and  voting  In 
any  election  held  under  this  Act  by  any 
person  Included  within  the  categories  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3).  or 
(4)  of  section  101  of  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of  1955  (69  SUt.  584) .' 

"(7)  Section  6  of  such  Act  of  August  12, 
1955  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-1106),  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"•(c)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Board  Is  authorised  to  adopt  and  use  a  seal.' 

"(8)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  of  August  12.  1955  (DC.  Code.  sec.  1- 
1107).   Is   amended   to  read   as  follows: 

"'(a)  A  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
In  an  election  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
only  If  he  Is  a  qualified  elector,  and  except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 
he  registers  In  the  District  during  the  year 
In  which  such  election  Is  to  be  held.' 

"(9)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  of  section 
7(b)  of  such  Act  of  August  13,  1955  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  1-1107).  are  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  '(3)  he  execute  a  registration  affidavit  by 
algnature  or  mark  (unless  prevented  by  phys- 
ical disability)  on  the  form  prescribed  by 
tbe  Board  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  show- 
ing that  he  meets  each  of  the  requirements 
speclfled  in  section  3(3)  for  a  qualified  else- 
tor  or  qualines  under  procedures  established 
by  the  Board  undsr  paragraph  (0)  of  subeec* 
tlon  (s)  of  section  0  of  this  Act,  and.  If  he 
desires  to  vote  in  a  psrty  slertlon,  such  form 
shall  show  his  political  party  affiliation,' 

"(10)  ieetlon  7(e)  of  sueh  Aot  of  August 
13,  l«ff  {OJO.  Code,  see,  1-1107),  Is  amended 
bf  striking  '(b)(0)'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof '(k)  (3)', 

"(11)  The  ArM  sentenee  of  subsection  (d) 
of  seetlon  7  of  suoh  Aet  of  August  13,  Iffi 
(DX^.  Code,  ses,  M107),  Is  amended  to  read 
Ml  follows  i  The  Mglstry  shall  he  ofen  from 
/•nuery  1  until  forty-flve  dsfs  before  the 
frst  Tuesday  folkjwing  the  first  Monday  In 
Ho^9m1i*r  during  eseh  prssldentisi  eleeUon 
fsof  eseept  ih«  fie'ty'Ove  dsy  period  whieh 
ends  en  the  Arst  Tuesday  in  l/Uy,  and  •%• 
eepC  as  provuied  ^  the  Board  in  the  <Mf  of 
a  speelal  sleetton.  The  Board  may  close  the 
registry  on  Baturdsys.  Sundays  and  holtdsys.' 

"(13)  So  much  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  such  Act  of  August  13.  1966  (DC. 
Code.  see.  1-1108),  a«  precedes  clause  (1)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(a)  Candidates  for  office  participating 
in  an  election  of  the  officials  referred  to  In 
clauses  (1),  (3).  and  (8)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  and  of  ofBclals  designated  pur- 
suant to  clause  (4)  of  such  section  shall  be 
the  persona  registered  under  section  7  of  this 
Act  who  have  been  nominated  for  such  office 
by  a  petition — '. 

"(13)  Section  8  of  such  Act  of  Aug\ut  12, 
1955  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1108).  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subeectloiu: 

"'(d)  Each  political  party  who  has  had 
Its  candidate  elected  as  President  of  the 
United  States  after  January  1,  1960,  ahall  be 
entitled  to  nominate  candidates  for  preal- 
dentlal  electors.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  organization  recognized  by  tbe  na- 
tional committee  of  each  such  party  as  tbe 


official  organization  of  that  party  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ahall  nominate  by  appro- 
priate means  the  presidential  electors  for 
that  party.  Nominations  shall  be  made  by 
message  to  the  Board  of  Elections  on  or  be- 
fore September  1  next  preceding  a  presi- 
dential election. 

"'(e)  The  names  of  the  candidates  of 
each  political  party  for  President  and  Vice 
President  shall  be  placed  on  the  ballot  un- 
der the  title  and  device.  If  any,  of  that 
party  as  designated  by  the  duly  authorized 
committee  of  the  organization  recognized 
by  the  national  committee  of  that  party  as 
the  official  organization  of  that  party  In  the 
District.  The  form  of  the  ballot  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Board.  The  position  on 
the  ballot  of  names  of  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  lot.  The  names  of  persons  nomi- 
nated as  candidates  for  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  shall  not  appear  on 
the  ballot. 

"'(f)  A  political  party  which  does  not 
qualify  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
may  have  the  names  of  Its  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  printed  on  the  general  election  ballot 
provided  a  petition  nominating  the  appro- 
priate number  of  candidates  for  presidential 
electors  signed  by  at  least  5  per  centum  of 
registered  qualified  electors  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  of  July  1  of  the  year  in 
which  the  election  Is  to  be  held  Is  presented 
to  the  Board  on  or  before  August  15  preced- 
ing the  date  of  the  presidential  election. 

"'(g)  No  person  may  be  elected  to  the 
office  of  elector  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  this  Act  unless  (1)  he  is 
a  registered  voter  In  the  District  and  (3) 
he  has  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
District  for  a  period  of  three  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  the  presi- 
dential election.  Each  person  elected  as 
elector  of  President  and  Vice  President  shail. 
In  the  presence  of  the  Board,  take  an  oath 
or  solemnly  affirm  that  he  will  vote  for  the 
candidates  of  the  party  he  has  been  nomi- 
nated to  rtprtsent,  and  It  shall  bs  his  duty 
to  vote  In  tuch  msnnsr  in  tbs  slsctoral  col- 
legs.' 

"(14)  Subsection  (s)  of  section  9  Is  amend- 
ed by  ttriklng  the  Moond  tentenee, 

"(16)  BubsMtion  (b)  Of  seetlon  f  Is 
amended  by  striking  'ballot'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'vots'  In  the  Arst  sentenee 
there<7(  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentenee;  "The  Board  shall 
by  regulation  permit  voting  ten  eleetors  of 
Fresldent  end  Vise  Preeldent  by  any  regis- 
tered  elestor  who  Is  absent  from  the  DIetrlet 
ot  who,  beeause  of  his  physleal  eondltlon,  Is 
unable  to  vote  In  person  oi  the  polling 
plaee  In  his  voting  preelnet  on  eloetlon  day', 
"(If)  Bubseetlon  (s)  of  seetlon  f  of  sueh 
Aet  of  August  13,  1966  (DC,  Code,  see,  1- 
1100),  Is  amended  by  striking  'municipal 
court  of  th«  Distrla'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  'municipal  court  for  the  District'. 

"(17)  Bubseetlon  (g)  of  section  0  of  such 
Act  of  August  13,  1956  (DC  Code,  sec.  1- 
1 109 ) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

'"(g)  No  person  shall  vote  mcH-e  than  once 
in  any  election,  nor  shall  any  person  vote 
In  an  election  hf  Id  by  a  political  party  other 
than  that  of  which  he  has  declared  himself 
a  member.' 

"(18)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  10  of  such 
Act  of  August  12,  1955  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1110),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  '(1)'  im- 
mediately after  '(a)',  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  the  following: 

"'(2)  The  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
elected  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
Monday  In  November  In  every  fourth  year 
succeeding  every  election  of  a  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Polls 
shall  be  open  from  8  o'clock  antemeridian 
to  8  o'clock  postmeridian  on  election  day. 
Bach  vote  cast  for  a  caivdldate  for  President 


or  Vice  President  whose  name  appears  on 
the  general  election  ballot  shall  be  counted 
as  a  vote  cast  for  the  candidates  for  presi- 
dential electors  of  the  party  supporting  such 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  candidate. 
Candidates  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  In  such  election  shall  be  declared  the 
winners,  except  that  In  the  case  of  a  tie  it 
shall  be  resolved  In  tbe  same  manner  as  Is 
provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.' 
"(19)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  10  of  such 
Act  of  August  12.  1956  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1109).  is  amended  by  striking  'said  elec- 
tion' and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'such  elec- 
tions'. 

"(20)  Section  (d)  of  section  10  is  amended 
by  striking  'dies'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'dies,  resigns,  or  becomes  unable  to  serve', 
and  by  striking  'local  committee'  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  'party  ccmimlttee: 
Provided,  That  such  successor  shall  have  the 
qualifications  required  by  this  Act  for  such 
office'. 

"(21)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  13  at  such 
Act  of  August  12.  1955  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1113),  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words  'a  candidate  for'  the  words  'elector 
of  President  and  Vice  President,'. 

"(22)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  of  August  12.  1966  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
1-1113).  Is  amended  by  striking  'any  na- 
tional committeeman'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  'any  elector,  national  committee- 
man". 

"(23)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  18  of  such 
Act  of  August  12,  1955  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1113),  Is  amended  by  striking  from  the 
first  sentence  thereof  'the  election'  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  'an  election'. 

"(24)  Section  14  of  such  Act  of  August 
12,  1956  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1114),  Is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  from  the  first  sentence  there- 
of 'If  employed  In  the  counting  of  votes  in 
such  elections'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'If  employed  In  the  counting  of  vote*  In 
any  election  held  purstuint  to  this  Act  know- 
ingly'; (B)  by  inserting  the  word  'know- 
ingly' Immediately  before  the  words  'make 
any  sxpendlturs*. 

"(36)  The  tltls  of  aueh  Act  of  August  18, 
1966  (DC.  Code),  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol* 
lows;  'An  Aet  to  regulate  the  eleetlon  In  the 
District  of  Columbts  of  eleetors  of  Fresldent 
and  Vise  President  of  the  United  Btates  and 
of  delegates  representing  the  Dleirlei  of  Oo- 
lumMa  to  national  polltlsal  sonventlons,  and 
for  ether  purposes,' 

"(3f)  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  3  of  see- 
Hon  3  of  sueh  Aet  is  amended  to  rood  ■• 
follows;  '(A)  who  does  not  elalm  voHng  reel' 
dense  or  right  to  vote  In  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory; and  who,  for  the  purpose  of  voUng 
m  an  eleetlon  under  this  Aet,  hae  rsetded 
In  the  DIstnet  eontlnuously  slnee  the  begm- 
nlng  of  the  one-year  period  ending  on  the 
day  of  sttch  election;', 

^'Sce,  3,  (a)  Chapter  1  of  t(tu  f  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"  'i  31.    Definitions 
"  'As  used  tn  this  chapter  tbs  term — 
"'(a)  "State"    Includes    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

"'(b)  "executives  of  each  State"  Includes 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.' 

"(b)   The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  1 
of    title    3   of    the    United   States    Code    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 
"  '21.  Definitions.' 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  584)  the 
wM^  'State'  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  8.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
7  of  the  District  of  C<Humbla  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  Act,  as  amended  (sec.  36-107, 
DC.  Code,  1951  ed.).  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after   the  first   sentence  the   foUowlng 
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new  sentence:  'Notwlthflt&ndlnf  any  other 
proTlBlon  of  tbls  Act.  Um  Oommlaelonen 
•hall  not  authorize  the  sale  by  any  lloensee. 
other  than  the  holder  of  a  retaUer's  license, 
class  ■,  of  any  beverages  on  the  day  of  the 
presidential  election  In  the  OUtrlct  of 
Colxnnbla  during  the  hours  when  the  poUa 
are  open,  and  any  such  sales  are  hereby  pro- 
hibited.' " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Alan  Bibi^, 

Watme  Mdrsx, 

WixsToir   L.  Peoutt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

James  C.  Davis, 

John  Dowdt, 

Basu.  WHiTzim. 

JoxL  T.  BaoTHm.. 

W.  H.  Harsha.  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ferees hare  submitted  a  unanimous  re- 
port, and  I  believe  this  bill  satisfies  the 
obligation  imposed  on  the  Congress  by 
the  23d  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  granting  to  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Basically,  this  bill  sets  the  voting  age 
at  21  years  old  and  voting  residence 
requirements  at  1  year.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  permit  absentee  voting  in  all 
elections.  However,  absentee  registra- 
tion will  not  be  permitted  except  by 
physically  incapacitated  persons.  The 
conferees  further  agreed  to  exclude  the 
names  of  the  electors  on  the  ballot  and 
to  permit  only  the  names  of  the  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  candidates. 
Likewise,  it  was  agreed  that  a  duty  would 
be  Imposed  on  a  person  chosen  as  an 
elector  to  vote  in  the  electoral  college 
for  the  candidate  of  the  political  party 
which  he  represents. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  to  the 
House  on  the  amendment  accepted  on 
the  Senate  floor  last  week,  and  authored 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller  ] . 

As  I  said  during  the  course  of  the  floor 
debate.  I  thought  the  amendment  had 
real  merit,  but  it  had  not  had  the  benefit 
of  hearings  before  our  committee  or  on 
the  House  side.  I  have  indicated  we  will 
have  some  hearings  on  this  matter. 

This  amendment  would  have  permitted 
any  person  entitled  to  vote  in  his  home 
State,  and  otherwise  qualified  under  the 
terms  of  the  District  of  Columbia  voting 
laws,  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President  here,  if  such  person  possessed 
a  certificate  from  his  home  State  stating 
his  eligibility  to  vote  at  the  time  of  his 
departure  from  his  home  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  conferees, 
the  Senate,  and  this  committee  have 
done  their  work  well.  In  1964,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Capital  City  of  this  great 
Nation  will  see  its  residents  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  I  have 
every  hope  that  the  Congress  will  enact 
this  bill  into  law  before  adjournment, 
and  this  prospect  seems  brighter  every 
day. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  pursues  a  policy 
not  inconsistent  with  the  voting  proce- 


dures already  tested  In  most  of  the 
States.  I  further  believe  that  those 
States  which  ratified  the  23d  amend- 
ment will  be  proud  of  the  Job  that  the 
Congress  has  done  in  this  most  impor- 
tant area  of  granting  long -overdue  vot- 
ing privileges  to  residents  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
'  ence  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


DUAL       RATE       SHIPPING— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
next,  beginning  at  3  o'clock,  1  hour  be 
allotted  to  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence repKjrt  on  the  dual-rate  bill,  half 
the  time  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  [Mr.  Ketauvkr] 
and  half  of  the  time  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Englx],  the  vote  to  be  taken  at  4  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

UMAfTTMoos-Ooifsnrr  Aossmnrr 

Ordered.  That  on  Monday,  8«pt«mb«r  35, 
1901,  at  tb«  hour  of  8  p.m..  the  Sensts  re- 
sume th«  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  MR.  0775,  the  sO'Callsd  dual-rste 
•hipping  bill:  that  debaU  thereon  be  llmlt«d 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  eon- 
trolled  by  Mr.  Emolk  and  Mr.  Ksfauvvk;  and 
that  at  the  end  of  said  period  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  said  report. 

ScPTCMScs  23,  1901. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce  to  the  Senate  that  insofar  as 
the  leadership  knows  there  will  be  no 
yea-and-nay  votes  this  evening.  That 
assurance  has  already  been  given  to  some 
Senators.  They  have  acted  on  it.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  support  me  in  what  I 
have  said. 


CONFIRMATION  OP  NOMINATIONS 
OF  U.S.  MARSHALS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  send  to  the  desk 
the  nominations  of  two  marshals  for 
South  Carolina,  which  were  reported 
favorably  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that,  as  in  executive  session,  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  as  in 
executive  session,  the  nominations  will 
be  considered. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  S.  Rowland,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the 
eastern  district  of  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  A.  Roy  Ashley,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  western 
district  of  South  Carolina. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectioa.   the  nomination  is  eon- 

flrmed. 

Without  objection,  the  President  will 
be  notified  forthwith  of  the  nominations 
confirm^ 
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FREEPORT  HARBOR  PROJECT, 
TEXAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
lay  aside  temporarily  the  pending  busi- 
ness and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1090,  B.B..  8320.  a  bill  which 
was  passed  earlier  this  afternoon,  but 
which  was  reconsidered  at  my  request, 
because  no  report  was  available. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
Senator  proix>sing  to  lay  aside  the  Du 
Pont  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  lay  it  aside  only 
temporarily,  but  bring  it  up  again. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  did  I  correctly  notice 
undue  emphasis  on  the  word  "tempo- 
rarily"? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  It  was  to 
emphasize  to  the  two  Senators  who  have 
an  extraordinary  interest  in  the  bill 
that  it  was  going  to  be  back  before  the 
Senate  immediately.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lkoislativv  CtciiK.  A  bin  (HJt. 
8320)  to  amend  the  Preeport  Harbor 
project,  Texas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bin. 

Mr.  MAN8FIELO.  Mr.  President.  X 
offer  an  ametulment,  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  8«:nator  from 
Montana  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGI3LATIVE  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sac.  3.  Section  300  ot  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriation  Act.  1914  (5  U.SC.  ISa). 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
aO0"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  aU  cases  In  which  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States  oaths 
are  authorised  or  reqxilred  to  be  adminis- 
tered, such  oaths  may  be  administered  by  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  has  been  cleared  with 
the  minority  leadership.  I  urge  that  the 
bill  be  passed,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  resul  as  a  third 
time. 

The  bin  (H.R.  8320)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


STOCK  DISTRIBUTION  TREATED  AS 
RETURN  OP  CAPITAL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8847)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as 
to  provide  that  a  distribution  of  stock 
made  to  an  individual  (or  certain  cor- 
porations) pursuant  to  an  order  en- 
forcing the  antitrust  laws  shall  not  be 
treated  as  a  dividend  distribution  but 
shall  be  treated  as  a  return  of  capital; 
and  to  provide  that  the  amount  of  such 
a  distribution  made  to  a  corF>oration 
shall  be  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
distribution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  is  H.R.  8847,  the  Du 
Pont  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  comment  on  the  speech  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  and  to  discuss  the 
bill  which  is  under  consideration. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  I 
have  clashed  on  many  occasions  in  the 
more  than  13  years  we  have  been  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  together. 

We  clashed  on  the  famous  gas  bill, 
when  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was 
seeking  to  remove  the  Interstate  trans- 
portation of  gas  from  Federal  regula- 
tion, a  situation  in  which  some  $600 
million  a  year  and  capital  values 
amounting  to  between  $10  and  $20  billion 
were  at  stake. 

We  clashed  on  the  question  of  offshore 
oil. 

We  have  cUMhed  on  various  tax  pro- 
posals which  X  have  regarded  as  open- 
ing loopholes  in  our  tax  structure  to 
benefit  certain  favored  groups. 

And,  of  course,  we  have  clashed  most 
conspicuously  on  the  27 '2 -percent  de- 
pletion allowance  for  oil  and  gas. 

I  regard  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
as  probably  having  the  highest  IQ  in 
the  Senate.  I  suppose  if  we  were  all 
given  intelligence  tests  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  easily  top  the  list. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Where  would  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  be  on  the  list  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  calculation  of  economic  and 
monetary  factors? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  would  be  so  far 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  Senate  in  his 
abilities  in  this  respect  that  everyone 
else  would  be  an  "also  ran." 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  to  whom 
I  have  said  I  would  reply,  is  also  a  master 
of  debate.  He  combines  the  qualities  of 
evangelism  and  cross-examination,  and 
he  is  a  master  of  both  subtle  and  per- 
haps unintended  brutal  insult. 

I  have  wondered  many  times  how  I 
should  deal  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. At  times  I  have  tried  to  turn  the 
other  cheek,  and  it  has  not  seemed  to 
be  the  way  to  deal  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  At  times  I  have  tried  to 
give  blow  for  blow,  and  to  answer  one 
blow  with  another.  I  must  confess  that 
though  on  those  occasions  I  have  tried, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  compete  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  After  I 
have  Indulged  in  such  pastimes,  I  have 


been  left  with  a  l»d  taste  in  my  mouth, 
and  I  have  felt  this  was  not  the  way  for 
us  to  conduct  debate. 

So  I  resolved  this  evening  that  I  would 
oppose  my  patience  to  his  fury  and  meet 
with  a  quietness  of  spirit  the  tyranny 
and  rage  which  I  had  anticipated. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed,  though 
pleasantly  disappointed,  by  the  laehavior 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  The  old- 
time  fire  was  largely  lost.  The  capacity 
for  needling  references  was  muted.  For 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  he  stayed 
somewhat  near  the  argument.  He  did 
not  indulge,  as  he  customarily  does,  in 
those  magnificent  irrelevancies  well  de- 
signed to  captivate  an  audience  and  de- 
ceive the  unthinking. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  the 
very  humble  task  of  trying  to  inject  a 
Uttle  realism  and  a  little  arithmetic  into 
this  clouded  subject. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  arithmetic 
of  this  problem,  because  this  is  what  lies 
at  the  base.  The  truth  is  that  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  bought  control  of  General 
Motors  in  approximately  1919.  It  took 
the  company  away  from  the  famous 
William  C.  Durant,  who  had  some- 
what mismanaged  the  company.  At  the 
time  it  purchased  the  equivalent  of  what 
is  today  more  than  63  million  shares  of 
General  Motors  stock.  The  price  which 
it  paid  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Oreenewalt,  the  president  of  Du  Pont, 
was  $2.10  a  share. 

If  one  looks  at  the  stock  exchange  quo- 
tations for  yesterday,  as  published  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times  or  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  one  finds  the  mar- 
ket value  of  Oeneral  Motors  stock  listed 
as  $48.62.  That  was  the  closing  quota- 
tion of  yesterday. 

The  stock  to  which  I  refer  was  pur- 
chased at  $2.10,  and  is  now  worth 
$48.62.  The  increase  in  value  was  $46.50 
on  63  million-plus  shares  of  stock.  If 
one  takes  out  a  pencil  and  works  on  the 
problem,  one  finds  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  value  of  lietween  $2.9  billion 
and  $3  billion. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ordered  Du 
Pont  to  divest  itself  of  this  stock,  though 
the  precise  maiuaer  in  which  the  divesti- 
ture is  to  occur  has  not  been  stated.    The 
question  is.  At  what  rate  should  these 
accruals  in  value  be  taxed? 
Mr.  GORE.     And  to  whom? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     And  to  whom. 
If  the  accruals  were  to  be  taxed  as 
ordinary  income  the  tax  would  be  some- 
where between  $1  billion  and  $l',i  bil- 
lion.   I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  I  am  not  advocating  that  plan.    I 
think  it  would  be  too  rigorous  and  too 
severe. 

Contrary  to  the  charges  which  have 
sometimes  been  leveled  against  us,  I  am 
not  certain  that  any  of  us  has  advocated 
that  plan,  but  we  did  oppose  most  stren- 
uously the  proposal  which  was  advocated 
last  year  by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  and  which 
was  injected  into  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  by  the 
then  junior  Senator  from  Delaware. 
That  proposal,  in  effect,  was  that  the 
shares  of  stock  should  be  taxed  at  the 
rate  for  intercorporate  dividends, 
namely.  52  percent  of  15  percent  of 
original  cost,  or  at  7.8  percent  of  original 


cost.  Since  the  original  cost  was  ap- 
proximately $2.10,  this  would  have  re- 
sulted in  a  tax  of  approximately  16  cents 
a  share  on  stock  which  had  then  appre- 
ciated about  $43  a  share  and  which  now 
has  appreciated  $46.50  a  share. 

The  proposal  was  advanced  very  stren- 
uously, not  only  by  the  then  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  but  also  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  A  very 
strenuous  battle  was  waged  inside  the 
Finance  Committee  on  it.  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  great  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  GoREl  and  I  stood  together 
in  opposition  to  the  low  tax  on  the 
accretion  of  millions,  which  we  regarded 
as  unconscionable.  By  the  narrow  mar- 
gin of  one  vote  we  won. 

While  I  discuss  that  proceeding  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  Wn-LiAMsl.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wn.LiAMs]  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and 
I  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today,  but  though  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  comes  from  the  State  of 
Delaware,  and  though  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
is  by  all  odds  the  most  powerful  eco- 
nomic force  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 
so  that  sometimes  indeed  Delaware  Is 
said  to  be  a  fief  of  the  Du  Pont  Co,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  voted  with  the 
Senator  from  Teimessee  and  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  against  the  uncon- 
scionable bill  of  last  year  which  provided 
that  these  huge  gains  would  almost 
escape  taxation. 

Mr.  GORE.      Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr,    GORE.    I    think    the    Senator 
would  want  to  include  also  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  paid  tribute  to  those  gentlemen 
at  the  time.  I  paid  tribute  to  them  pub- 
licly and  privately.  I  am  very  glad 
that  we  succeeded  in  defeating  the  bill. 

Personally,  I  think  that  the  truth  and 
the  proper  poUcy  Ues  somewhere  be- 
tween taxing  the  gains  as  ordinary  in- 
come and  taxing  them  at  the  intercor- 
porate dividend  rate.  While  I  have 
something  of  an  open  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  tend  to  lean  in  the  direction  of 
treating  the  gains  as  capital  gains.  If 
this  procedure  is  carried  out,  it  would 
yield  to  the  Treasury  somewhere  between 
$500  million  and  perhaps  $700  million 
in  revenue.  In  effect,  these  sums  would 
be  the  capital  gains  tax  on  what  have 
been  increases  in  the  value  of  the  capital 
invested  and  held.  Those  gains  will  be 
realized  upon  the  divestiture  of  stock. 
I  shall  outline  my  argument  only 
briefly.  Next  week  it  will  be  developed 
in  greater  detail.  There  are  many  fea- 
tures of  the  proposal  about  which  we  are 
extremely  uncertain.  We  do  not  yet 
know  what  the  decision  of  the  court  in 
Chicago  will  be,  what  form  the  divesti- 
ture will  take,  and,  depending  on  the 
form  of  that  divestiture,  if  we  pass  the 
bill,  the  level  of  taxes  and  the  deter- 
mination as  to  who  will  pay  the  taxes 
may  vary  greatly. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.    The   Senator  from 
Delaware  was  not  in  the  Chamber  when 
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I  paid  tribute  to  him  for  his  action  of 
last  year. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  knows  that  with  reference  to 
certain  changes,  particularly  in  title  n, 
the  Senator  from  Dlinois  and  I  were  in 
complete  agreement.  I  appreciate  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
He  would  prefer  to  wait  until  December, 
after  the  last  decree  has  been  entered. 
But  yet,  after  talking  with  Mr.  Knight 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
others,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Court 
could  more  intelligently  make  a  decision 
as  to  what  the  final  decree  should  be  if 
it  knew  what  the  tax  law  would  be. 

For  example,  under  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  the  distribution  formula 
can  be  arranged  over  a  10-year  period, 
whereas  if  we  act  on  this  bill,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  divestiture  period  would  be  short- 
ened from  the  10-year  period  authorized 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  3  years.  They 
will  not  need  the  full  10  years  if  we  pass 
this  bill,  whereas  if  we  do  not  pass  the 
bill  the  company  would  more  than  likely 
need  the  full  10-year  period. 

How  can  the  Court  reach  its  decision 
on  a  plan  In  the  absence  of  knowing 
what  action  Congress  will  take? 

Besides,  we  can  reach  that  decision 
just  as  well  now  as  in  January,  perhaps 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Court  should 
decide  the  question  of  divestiture  on 
antitrust  grounds.  It  should  not  decide 
the  case  on  tax  grounds.  I  think  we 
should  await  the  decision  and  then  find 
out  what  the  various  tax  possibilities 
will  be  and  shape  our  tax  policy  accord- 
ingly. 

In  my  judgment — if  we  should  pass 
the  bill  before  us — and  I  think  we  can 
prove  what  I  am  about  to  say — a  great 
tax  advantage  would  be  given  to  the  Du 
Pont  Co.,  to  Christiana,  and  to  cer- 
tain groups  if  the  Court  should  decide 
in  a  different  way.  and  it  will  therefore 
force  the  injection  of  tax  considerations 
into  a  question  which  should  be  antitrust 
in  character. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pi-esident.  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  did  not  like  to  yield  to  me,  but 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  said  he  thought  we  should  wait 
for  the  Court's  decision  on  the  divesti- 
ture.   The  decision  has  been  made. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  form  of  the  di- 
vestiture has  not  yet  been  decided.  That 
is  the  [X)int. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  the 
form,  but  the  fact  that  divestiture  must 
take  place  Is  contained  in  the  final  de- 
cree. The  plan  of  divestiture  can  best 
be  decided  after  Congress  has  made  its 
decision. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  it  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  as  to  the  form  that  the 
decree  will  take. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  That  is  why  we 
should  act  first  and  not  be  in  a  ix)sition 
next  January  of  having  to  try  to  reverse 
a  court-approved  plan. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Last  year  the  Du 
Pcmt  Co.  representatives  said  that  they 
and  their  stockholders  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  something  like  $1  billion 
if  the  amount  in  question  were  to  be 
taxed  as  ordinary  income.  They  there- 
fore advanced  their  proposal  as  an  al- 
ternative. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  knows,  as 
shown  by  the  testimony  on  pages  77,  78, 
and  79  of  the  hearings,  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Ehi  Pont  Co.,  Mr.  Greene- 
wait — a  very  able  and  fine  man — de- 
scribed the  various  steps  which  would 
have  to  be  taken  under  existing  law  to 
avoid  a  tax  of  $1  billion.  He  said  that 
under  his  proposed  plan  he  estimated 
the  tax  would  be  $330  million  at  the  out- 
side, but  it  might  be  reduced  to  as  low  as 
$130  million. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
with  everything  left  open,  if  we  should 
pass  the  bill,  we  might  get  a  final  decree 
from  the  Court  which  would  greatly  and 
unduly  limit  the  amount  of  taxes  which 
the  American  Government  would  re- 
ceive. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  I  have  no  prejudice  against 
them.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  punitive 
toward  them,  nor  is  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  We  merely  say  that  the 
company  should  not  be  given  favored 
treatment. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  most 
rational  course  of  taxation  would  seem 
to  be  to  treat  all  of  these  gains  as  capi- 
tal gains,  and  subject  to  capital  gains 
taxes,  which  would  bring  in,  as  I  have 
said,  somewhere  between  $500  million 
and  $750  million,  and  yet  it  would  be 
fair  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will 
the  Senator  further  sield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  position.  Not 
for  one  moment  do  I  question  his  sin- 
cerity in  making  the  proposal  even 
though  I  differ  with  his  reasoning. 

The  point  I  make,  however,  is  that  I 
think  the  Senate  should  discuss  these 
proposals,  debate  them,  and  then  vote 
in  order  to  settle  the  issue  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  am  not  for  one  moment 
suggesting  that  a  single  Senator  should 
vote  for  the  bill  if  he  does  not  think  that 
it  is  right.  I  opF>osed  a  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject last  year  that  I  did  not  think  was 
right.  I  would  do  so  again  if  I  did  not 
agree  with  the  bill. 

What  I  suggest  is  that  we  bring  the 
measure  to  a  vote  while  we  are  here, 
have  the  bill  before  us,  and  let  the  Sen- 
ate itself  decide  on  the  merits  of  the 
proposal  advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  some  of  us  who  are  support- 
ing it. 

I  merely  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
with  whom  I  have  agreed  on  many  pro- 
posals before  our  committee  as  he  well 
knows,  to  consider  this  point.  I  think 
there  comes  a  time  when  a  proposal 
should  be  voted  up  or  down.  We  should 
let  the  company  and  its  stockholders 
know  that  we  will  either  pass  or  we  will 
not  pass  the  measure.  Then  the  court 
and  the  company  can  make  plans  ac- 
cordingly. 


All  that  I  am  asking  of  the  Senator 
from  nilnois  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  that  they  let  the  Senate 
decide  on  the  merits  of  our  arguments. 

Why  should  they  be  afraid  of  a  deci- 
sion by  the  majority  vote? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  moves  back  and  forth  on  the 
proposal.  First,  he  discussed  the  merits 
of  the  present  bill.  Now  he  merely  says 
that  we  should  vote  on  the  bill.  I  am 
ready  to  vote  on  the  bill,  but  I  think 
the  public  should  understand  it  first. 
The  proposed  legislation  is  so  compli- 
cated that  it  needs  a  discussion  in  depth 
and  breadth  as  well  as  in  length. 

If  I  may  go  back  to  the  point  which 
I  was  discussing,  I  ask  Senators  to  turn 
to  pages  78  and  79  of  the  hearings.  They 
will  find  the  testimony  of  the  very  able 
president  of  Du  Pont.  Mr.  Oreenewalt, 
as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  beheved  they  could  reduce  the  tax 
liability  under  present  law. 

First,  they  could  pay  out  in  the  form 
of  General  Motors  stock  something  on 
the  order  of  25  percent  of  their  regular 
cash  dividends.  In  this  event  there 
would  be  no  tax  liability  on  that  part 
of  the  divestiture.  Then  they  could 
substitute  General  Motors  stock  in  lieu 
of  the  cash  dividend.  In  this  event  no 
tax  would  be  paid. 

In  the  second  place,  they  could  ex- 
change General  Motors  shares  for  shares 
of  Du  Pont  common  and  preferred,  which 
then  could  be  retired.  In  this  event  no 
tax  would  be  paid.  They  estimated  that 
they  could  dispose  of  as  many  as  10 
million  General  Motors  shares  through 
essentially  tax-free  exchanges.  That 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  about  16 
percent  of  the  total  of  the  Du  Pont  hold- 
ings of  General  Motors. 

Then  they  said  they  could  dispose  of 
as  many  as  25  million  shares  of  General 
Motors  by  methods  which  would  pro- 
duce no  additional  tax  revenue.  This 
would  be  a  legal  tax  avoidance. 

If  we  are  correct  in  these  estimates, 
there  would  still  be  left  35  million  shares 
which  the  company  would  have  to  sell 
within  a  10-year  period. 

Various  issues  are  left  open.  There  is 
no  hard  and  fast  requirement  upon  the 
court  that  it  should  approve  these  meth- 
ods in  the  proportions,  at  least,  in  which 
they  are  advanced.  The  court  might 
well  decide  that  more  than  25  percent 
of  General  Motors  stock  could  be  used 
in  lieu  of  a  cash  dividend.  The  court 
might  well  decide  that  more  than  10 
million  General  Motors  shares  could  be 
exchanged  for  shares  of  Du  Pont  com- 
mon. In  this  event  the  tax  liability 
would  diminish. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
Christiana  would  be  compelled  to  divest 
itself  of  the  shares  of  General  Motors 
stock  which  it  holds. 

In  response  to  a  question  which  I  ad- 
dressed to  the  president  of  Du  Pont,  Mr. 
Grecnewalt,  he  stated  first  that  Chris- 
tiana is  largely  a  family-held  holding 
company.  He  did  not  like  to  have  the 
phrase  "family-held  company "  used. 
However,  69  percent  of  the  stock  of 
Christiana  Co.  is  owned  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Du  Pont  family,  broadly 
defined — ^flrst   cousins,   second    cousins, 
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third  cousins,  and  so  on.  So  we  can  say. 
roughly,  that  Christiana  owns  29  per- 
cent of  the  Du  Pont  shares,  and  these  250 
people  own  69  percent  of  the  29  percent, 
or,  roughly,  they  own  21  percent  of  Du 
Pont 

This  is  a  very  important  issue. 

If  Christiana  distributes  its  portion  of 
General  Motors  stock  to  ita  stockholders, 
the  stockholders  will  pay  capital  gains 
tax  on  the  difference  between  the  origi- 
nal cost  and  the  present  value,  or  will 
pay  roughly  25  percent  on  a  capital  gain 
of  $46.50,  or,  roughly,  $11.50  a  share. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  that  on  the 
whole  is  the  correct  method. 

Suppose,  however,  that  they  do  not 
distribute  it.  Suppose  the  court  per- 
mits them  not  to  distribute  it.  Then, 
under  the  pending  bill  they  would  pay 
more  than  they  would  have  paid  under 
the  terrible  bill  of  last  year,  because 
now  they  would  pay  52  percent  of  the 

15  percent  of  the  present  market  value 
of  the  stock  ($48.50),  or  7.8  percent  of 
$48.50,  which  woud  be  somewhere  be- 
tween $3.50  a  share  and  $4  a  share.  That 
is  better  than  16  cents  a  share. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  that  is  not  the 
full  capital  gain.  That  is  the  point.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  there  are  other  cor- 
porate owners.  One  Insurance  com- 
pany, for  example,  shows  in  its  portfolio 
that  it  owns  5,400  shares.  According  to 
the  estimates,  they  have  a  realizable 
profit  on  the  order  of  $200,000.  Under 
the  pending  bill,  which  is  advanced  in 
the  name  of  widows  and  orphans,  this 
iiisurance  company  would  pay  16  cents 
a  share  in  taxes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  put  his  finger  on  a  very 
vital  lack  in  the  bill;  namely,  that  while 
the  rule  of  52  percent  of  15  f>ercent  of 
the  current  value  is  applied  in  the  case 
of  Christiana,  with  other  corporations 
which  own  stock  in  Ehi  Pont,  the  old  rule 
of  52  percent  of  15  percent  of  the  origi- 
nal cost  applies. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  corporations  that  got  in  on 
the  ground  floor,  so  to  speak,  at,  let  us 
say,  $2.10  a  share,  or  got  into  Du  Pont 
early,  when  the  value  was  low,  would  be 
taxed  at  52  percent  of  15  percent  of  the 
original  cost,  which  might  be  as  low  as 

16  cents  a  share. 

So  these  other  corporations  are  in  the 
same  position  now  as  everybody  else 
would  have  been  under  the  bill  of  last 
year.  These  other  corporations,  as  I 
understand  it,  own  approximately  6  per- 
cent of  Du  Pont  stock,  Christiana,  own- 
ing 29  p>ercent  and  individuals,  trusts, 
and  others  own  the  remaining  65  per- 
cent. 

However.  I  believe  there  are  many 
loopholes  in  the  bill.  One  of  them  is 
this  other  corporation  feature,  although 
in  the  aggregate  it  may  not  be  as  large 
as  some  of  the  other  loopholes  about 
which  I  have  been  hinting. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  Is  correct  in  his  analysis  of  the 
application  of  title  2  as  it  would  affect 
Christiana  by  requiring  them  to  pay  ap- 
proximately $3.50  a  share,  whereas 
other  corporations  receiving  General 
Motors  stock  under  this  same  forced 
distribution  order  would  only  iJay  16 
cents  a  share  . 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor admits  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
bill  I  introduced  corrected  that  point 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  present  bill  does 
not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
bill  I  introduced  would  correct  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  present  bill 
would  not,  however. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
tell  the  Senator  why  it  has  been 
changed.  It  was  on  the  recommenda- 
tion and  the  insistence  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  title  2  was  redrafted 
to  confine  itself  to  Christiana  only,  in- 
stead of  applying  to  all  corporations  re- 
ceiving stock  from  Du  Pont  under  this 
divestiture. 

I  agree  it  is  unfair.  I  told  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  I  would  only  go  along 
with  the  bill  if  that  were  all  we  could 
get  But  if  that  is  what  is  bothering 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  we  can  soon 
get  together.  I  have  taken  the  position 
from  the  beginning  that  it  should  ex- 
tend to  all  corporations  equally.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  offer  an  amendment 
in  that  connection,  I  will  support  it.  I 
have  not  changed  my  position  from  the 
beginning.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  his 
position  here  now.  It  is  consistent  with 
the  position  we  both  took  last  year. 

Christiana  should  not  be  singled  out 
for  special  treatment  or  for  unduly 
harsh  treatment.  Personally,  I  think  all 
corporations  are  entitled  to  equal  treat- 
ment. 

I  emphasize  that  the  language  of  the 
bill  as  it  was  introduced  and  approved 
first  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  did  so  provide. 

It  was  changed  to  limit  this  provision 
of  title  n  to  Christiana  only  upon  the 
Insistence  of  the  Justice  Department  and 
over  my  opposition. 

It  is  unfair  to  Christiana.  It  is  un- 
fair to  the  Government,  and  I  will  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  cor- 
recting the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
made  this  statement.  It  indicates  that 
a  discussion  of  the  bill  can  be  construc- 
tive. The  vital  criticism  which  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  were  planning  to  of- 
fer has  been  granted  immediately  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware. 
I  hope  we  can  correct  this  situation. 
However,  I  remind  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  this  is  only  one  of  the 
many  defects  In  the  bill.  A  thorough 
discussion  will  bring  out  others. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  with  his  characteristic  hon- 
esty, will  come  to  admit  the  other  fac- 
tors.   He  is  stubborn,  but  he  is  honest. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
far  ahead  of  the  Senator.  I  have  long 
advocated  this  proposal.   I  hope  the  Sen- 


ator will  use  his  persuasive  argument 
upon  the  Department  of  Justice  which 
insists  that  it  wants  that  provision.  I 
would  support  this  change,  but  I  would 
not  withdraw  my  support  of  the  bill  if 
there  were  a  failure  to  get  such  expan- 
sion. I  do  not  believe  the  29  percent 
owned  by  Christiana  should  be  taxed  at 
any  higher  rate  than  the  6  percent  owned 
by  the  other  corporations. 

All  that  I  am  asking  is  that  we  work 
together,  get  the  best  bill  possible,  but 
settle  the  argument  before  we  go  home. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  I 
appreciate  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware.  I  think  it  indicates 
that  the  bill  needs  to  be  scrutinized  very 
carefully.  I  think  the  accretions  in  value 
should  be  treated  sis  capital  gains,  no 
matter  to  whom  they  are  distributed — 
and  this  is  fair  treatment — instead  of 
singling  out  some  for  52  percent  or  15 
percent  of  the  current  value,  or  52  per- 
cent or  15  percent  of  the  original  cost,  or 
making  possible  tax-free  transfers  or  dis- 
tributing stoclLs  in  lieu  of  cash  dividends, 
and  creating  many  other  loopholes.  We 
find  new  ones  every  half  day.  I  think 
these  changes  need  to  be  considered 
very  carefully.  Therefore,  I  felt  that 
the  committee  acted  with  undue  and 
unseemly  haste. 

While  I  regret  having  hurt  the  feelings 
of  the  chairman,  I  withdraw  nothing  of 
my  criticism  of  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee. We  are  now  forced  to  bring  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  issues  which 
should  have  been  thoroughly  discussed 
in  the  Committee  on  Finance  itself. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  are  severely  handi- 
capped in  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
because  we  can  have  no  reliable  esti- 
mates of  revenue  loss.  It  is  true  that 
the  Treasury  can  make  certain  assimip- 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  Du  Pont  Co., 
as  it  has.  The  Treasury  has  made  esti- 
mates based  upon  several  different  as- 
sumptions, with  variables  and  proba- 
bilities. But  we  do  not  know  what  plan 
of  divestiture  will  be  followed  until  the 
Judgment  of  the  court  is  rendered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct 

Mr.  GORE.  Du  Pont  may  assume 
that  the  court  would  permit  a  certain 
plan,  and  It  has  presented  to  the  court 
a  petition  or  recommendation  for  a  cer- 
tain plan  of  divestiture.  However,  the 
Government  has  not  been  heard.  The 
Government  may  suggest  amendments 
or  changes  or  an  entirely  different  plan. 
Indeed,  the  Court  itself  may  not  grant 
Du  Font's  plan.  The  court  may  order 
a  plan  of  divestiture  of  its  own,  as  di- 
rected by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  im- 
plement the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  have  not  yet  undertaken  to  discuss 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  bill.  I 
have  thus  far  asked  what  are.  I  suppose, 
some  critical  questions,  and  I  have  an- 
swered some  questions.  But  in  the  main 
I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  what  I 
regard  as  the  prematurity,  the  inadvis- 
abillty,  if  not  the  impropriety,  of  the 
proposed  legislation  at  this  time,  before 
we  know  the  nature  of  the  conditions 
for  which  it  is  proposed  to  provide  relief. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I 
take  it  he  is  saying,  in  effect:  Let  the 
court  decide  on  antitrust  grounds  what 
form  of  divestitxire  it  will  order.  Then 
let  Congress  consider  a  tax  bill  tailored 
to  the  particular  type  of  divestiture 
which  is  ordered. 

After  the  Court's  order  has  been  en- 
tered and  has  become  final,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  consider  whatever  equi- 
ties or  inequities  there  may  be  or  may 
appear  to  be.  If  Congress  wishes  to 
consider  general  law,  that  might  be  in 
a  little  different  category;  but  as  of  now, 
the  Senate  has  before  it  a  private  tax 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Du  Pont. 

We  have  develoi>ed  some  of  the  is- 
sues which  are  at  stake.  I  hope  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  members  of  the  press, 
and  citizens  generally,  will  read  the  de- 
bate over  the  weekend,  and  that  we 
may  return  on  Monday  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss the  bill  in  detail  and  consider  some 
amendments. 

I  send  to  the  desk  several  amendments 
to  the  bill  and  ask  that  they  be  printed, 
and  that  other  Senators  who  may  wish 
to  join  me  in  offering  the  amendments 
may  do  so  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  printed  and  will  be 
on  the  desk. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
also  an  opportune  time  for  us  to  con- 
sider the  closing  of  loopholes  in  the  tax 
structure,  not  merely  to  try  to  consider 
defects  in  the  present  bill.  We  should 
attempt  to  correct  the  defects  in  the  tax 
structure  itself. 


For  the  second  quarter,  our  gross  na- 
tional product  was  at  an  alltime  high 
average  of  $516  billion;  and  Secretary 
Hodges  expects  it  to  nm  at  an  average 
of  $526  billion  for  the  third  quarter,  a 
remarkable  rise  from  the  first-quarter 
low  of  less  than  $500  billion. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  also  esti- 
mates that  this  total  output  of  goods  and 
services  will  rise  to  $540  billion  by  the 
end  of  1961— and  at  this  level  corporate 
profits  are  estimated  to  reach  an  all- 
time  high  of  $26  billion:  again,  after 
taxes. 

This  will  top,  by  $1.8  billion,  or  more 
than  7  percent,  the  previous  peak  of 
$24.2  billion  reached  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1960  during  the  previous  administra- 
tion. 

Let  those  who  carp  about  Democratic 
policies  remember  there  are  less  profits 
in  recessions,  little,  or  no  profits  in  de- 
pressions, and  no  profits  whatever  under 
socialism. 

Personally,  and  again  speaking  as  a 
businessman,  I  prefer  an  administration 
that  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  earn 
greater  profits. 


BUSINESS  IS  HAVING  UNPRECE- 
DENTED PROSPERITY  UNDER  THE 
KENNEDY  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  in  con- 
nection with  the  constructive  attitude  of 
this  administration   toward  business. 

A  recent  magazine  article  implies,  if  it 
does  not  actually  assert,  that  this  admin- 
istration is  "antibusiness." 

As  a  former  businessman,  as  I  see  it, 
there  is  a  realistic  way  to  obtain  an  ac- 
curate answer.  If  administration  pol- 
icies are  cutting  down  profits,  they  are 
hurting  business.  If  profits  are  rising, 
could  there  be  much  serious  ground  for 
complaint?  That  position  oversimplifies 
it ;  but  is  useful  in  cutting  through  to  the 
core  of  the  issue.  Therefore,  let  us  see 
just  how  business  stands,  profltwise. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  avail- 
able, corporate  profits  in  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year  are  nmning  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $22.8  billion,  after  taxes. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $2.8  billion  over 
the  low  that  prevailed  in  the  first  quar- 
ter, at  the  time  this  administration  took 
office. 

The  hard  facts  of  dollars  and  cents, 
therefore,  prove  that  the  policies  of 
President  Kennedy  have  helped  business 
pull  up  and  out  of  recession. 

Furthermore,  there  is  every  indication 
that  profits  will  continue  to  rise,  in  line 
with  the  continued  vigorous  recovery  of 
production  and  economic  activity 
generally. 


ACTIVITIES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY.  1ST  SESSION. 
87TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  Senator  Eastland. 
I  submit  to  the  Senate  a  report  of  that 
committee  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 

Acnvmia  or  thk   CoMMrmE   on  thk 

JODICIAEY 

A  total  of  1,496  bills  and  resolutions  nnd 
226  nominations  have  been  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  through  September  21. 
1961. 

Each  bill  and  resolution  la  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  before  It  Is  re- 
ported or  postponed.  In  many  cases,  public 
hearings  are  conducted.  In  the  case  of  the 
Attorney  General's  program  to  curb  organ- 
ized crime  and  racketeering,  the  Attorney 
General  and  others  appeared  and  supported 
the  passage  of  seven  bills.  S.  1663.  S.  1664. 
S.  1665.  8.  1656.  S.  1667,  S.  1658,  and  S.  1665. 
All  were  reported  by  the  committee  and 
three  have  become  public  laws.  They  are  as 
follows : 

S.  1656.  to  amend  chapter  50  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
transmission  of  bets,  wagers,  and  related  In- 
formation.   (Now  Public  Law  87-216.) 

S.  1667.  to  provide  means  for  the  Federal 
Croveriunent  to  combat  Interstate  crime  and 
to  assist  the  States  In  the  enforcement  of 
their  criminal  laws  by  prohibiting  the  Inter- 
state transportation  of  wagering  parapher- 
nalia.   (Now  Public  Law  87-218.) 

S.  1663,  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  travel  or  transportation  In 
commerce  In  aid  of  racketeering  enterprises. 
(Now  Public  Law  87-228.) 

The  bill  S.  912,  referred  to  as  the  omnibus 
judgeship  bill,  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  February  13.  1961.  On  May  19. 
1961.  the  bill  was  approved  by  the  President 
and  became  Public  Law  87-36.  This  legisla- 
tion provided  for  the  appointment  of  63  new 
positions  as  U.S.  district  judges  and  10  new 
positions  on  the  U.S.  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
Thirty-one  nominees  were  submitted  for  new 


positions  for  U.S.  district  Judgeships  created 
under  Public  Law  87-36  and  of  this  number 
30  have  been  reported  to  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

Bight  nominees  were  submitted  for  new 
positions  for  VS.  circuit  judgeships  created 
under  Public  Law  87-36  and  of  this  number, 
four  have  been  reported  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

Other  bills  pertaining  to  the  judiciary  and 

reported   by   the  committee   are  as  follows: 

S.  1488.   to  amend  section  508  of   title  28. 

United    States   Code,    relating    to   attorneys' 

salaries. 

S.  1899.  to  Increase  the  fees  of  Jury  com- 
missioners In  the  U.S.  district  courts. 

H.R.  176.  to  amend  section  331  of  title  28. 
United  SUtes  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for 
representation  on  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States.  (Now  PubUc  Law 
87-263.) 

H.R.  5255,  to  clarify  the  statvis  of  circuit 
and  district  Judges  retired  from  regular  ac- 
tive service. 

H.R.  5656.  to  provide  for  reasonable  notice 
of  applications  to  the  U.S.  courts  of  appeals 
for  Interlocutory  relief  against  the  orders  of 
certain  administrative  agencies.  (Now  Pub- 
lic Law  87-225  ) 

HJi.  6660.  to  amend  section  332  of  title  18 
United  States  Code.  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  inclusion  of  a  district  Judge  or  Judges 
on  the  judicial  council  of  each  circuit. 

H.R.  6835.  to  simplify  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain miscellaneous  Judgments  and  the  pay- 
n\ent  of  certain  compromise  settlements. 
(Now  Public  Law  87   187.) 

H.R.  7038.  to  eliminate  the  right  of  appeal 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico  U> 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit. 
(Now  Public  Law  87-189.) 

During  the  21  meetings  of  the  commtttse. 
this  session.  302  private  Immigration  blUs 
were  reported  to  the  Senate.  On  July  27. 
1961.  the  committee  reported  the  bill  8.  2387. 
to  permit  the  entry  of  certain  eligible  alien 
orphans. 

This  bill,  as  finally  reported  by  a  confer- 
ence committee  and  agreed  to  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  In- 
corporated Into  permanent  law  provisions 
relating  to  the  entry  of  eligible  alien  or- 
phans. The  new  provisions  are  based  upon 
a  study  oi  the  operation  of  this  adoption  pro- 
gram under  the  previous  several  temporary 
enactments,  and  are  felt  to  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  both  the  prospective  adoptive 
parents  and  to  the  alien  children  themselves. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  establishment 
of  forms  of  the  Judicial  review  of  excliulon 
and  deportation  orders  Issued  by  the  At- 
torney General,  proceeding  precisely  as  is 
contemplated  by  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  Enactment  of  this  provision 
has  been  urged  by  the  present  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  past  administration. 

Consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
in  preserving  the  basic  family  unit  In  con- 
nection with  Immlgraton  proposals,  this  bUl 
grants  nonquota  status  to  certain  close  rela- 
tives of  U.S.  citizens  and  lawful  permanent 
residents,  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  ap- 
proved petitions  filed  In  their  behalf  with 
the  Attorney  General  prior  to  July  1,  1961. 
It  Is  estimated  that  this  will  result  In  re- 
uniting approximately  18,000  family  units. 
The  bin  recognized  the  honorable  military 
service  of  those  aliens  who  served  during 
the  period  of  the  Korean  conflict,  by  ex- 
tending to  them  the  same  naturalization 
benefits  as  presently  enjoyed  by  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
technical  In  nature  and  will  result  generally 
In  more  fiexlble  and  Improved  administra- 
tion of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Of  a  total  of  226  nominations  received  by 
the  committee,  210  have  b«en  reptMtsd  to 
and  confined  by  the  Senate.    Sixteen  nom- 
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InatioDs    are    pending    at    this    time.      The 
breakdown  Is  as  follows: 

One  nominee  for  Attorney  General  received 
and  confirmed. 

One  nominee  for  Deputy  Attorney  General 
received  and  confirmed. 

Eight  nominees  for  Assistant  Attorneys 
General  received.  Seven  confirmed  and  one 
name  was  withdrawn. 

One  nominee  for  Solicitor  General  re- 
ceived and  confirmed. 

Thirteen  nomine«!8  were  submitted  for  U.S. 
circuit  Judgeships,  of  which  eight  were  for 
new  positions  created  under  Public  Law  87- 
36  and  of  this  number  four  have  been  con- 
firmed. Five  nominees  were  submitted  by 
the  President  for  vacancies  on  the  circuit 
court  prior  to  enactment  of  Public  Law  87- 
36.  all  of  these  nominees  have  been  reported 
to  and  confirmed  X>y  the  Senate. 

Fifty  nominees  were  submitted  for  U.S. 
district  judgeships,  of  which  31  were  for  new 
positions  created  under  Public  Law  87-36. 
Of  this  number  80  have  been  confirmed. 
Nineteen  nominee*  were  submitted  by  the 
President  for  vacancies  on  the  district 
courts  existing  prlur  to  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  87-36.  of  which  18  have  been  reported 
to  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Seventy-seven  nominees  for  U.S.  attorneys 
received  of  which  72  have  been  confirmed. 

Sixty-five  nominees  for  U.S.  marshals  re- 
ceived of  which  61  have  been  confirmed. 

Three  nominees  lor  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment received  and  confirmed. 

Three  nominees  for  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  received  and  confirmed. 

Four  nominees  lor  Patent  Ofllce  received 
and  confirmed. 

Total  nominations  received.  226;  total 
nominations  confirmed,  210;  nominations 
pending.  16. 

During  the  21  meetings  of  the  main  com- 
mittee, the  following  number  and  category 
of  bills  and  resolutions  were  reported:  302 
private  Immigration  bills:  84  private  claims 
bills,  73  general  legislation  bills.  15  money 
resolutions  for  subcommittees.  10  annual  re- 
ports submitted  by  subcommittees,  and  2 
special  subcommittee  reports,  the  "Drug  In- 
dustry and  Insurance  Report."  as  prepared 
by  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sucommlt- 
tee. 


a  song  entitled  "The  First  Lady  Waltz." 
This  song,  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
was  written  by  two  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Society  of 
Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers — 
ASCAP— Mr.  Jimmy  McHugh  and  Mr. 
Ned  Washington.  The  song  was  highly 
acclaimed  by  the  2,500  people  attending 
this  dinner,  and  has  received  much 
favorable  comment  and  been  widely  per- 
formed over  radio  and  television  since  its 
introduction  at  that  dinner. 

Jimmy  McHugh.  well  known  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  is  a  native  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  has  written  hundreds  of 
songs  familiar  to  the  American  public. 
Among  them  are:  "I  Can't  Give  You 
Anything  But  Love.  Baby."  "I'm  in  the 
Mood  for  Love,"  "Its  a  Most  Unusual 
Day,"  and  "Comin'  in  on  a  Wing  and  a 
Prayer."  He  was  awarded  the  Presiden- 
tial Certificate  of  Merit  for  meritorious 
conduct  in  aid  of  the  war  effort,  and 
raised  $28  million  in  1  night  during 
the  1945  War  Bond  Aquacade.  He  is  also 
founder  of  the  Jimmy  McHugh  Charities, 
Inc.,  and  president  of  the  Jimmy  Mc- 
Hugh Polio  Foundation  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Ned  Washington,  lyricist,  was  bom  in 
Scranton,  Pa.  Writer  of  motion  picture 
scores,  and  many  songs  including  "When 
You  Wish  Upon  a  Star '—Academy 
Award  1940 — and  "Do  Not  Forsake  Me. 
Oh  My  Darling"  from  "High  Noon," 
which  won  the  Academy  Award  in  1952 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  INSERTIONS 
IN  RECORD  FOLLOWING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIBLD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  be  permitted  to  make  insertions  in 
the  Record  following  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  until  the  last  edition  authorized 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  is 
published ;  but  this  order  shall  not  apply 
to  any  subject  matter  which  may  have 
occurred  or  to  acy  speech  delivered  sub- 
sequent to  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  : 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JIMMY  McHUGH,  DISTINGUISHED 
COMPOSER  MEMBER  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  COM- 
POSERS, AUTHORS,  AND  PUB- 
LISHERS, HONORS  FIRST  LADY  AT 
WASHINGTON  DINNER 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  recently  at 
the  American  Legion  dinner  honoring 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  an 
excellent  program  was  presented  in 
which  the  First  Lady,  Mrs.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, was  honored  with  the  premiere  of 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  CONSUMER 
COUNSEL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
vexing  and  troublesome  times.  Intoler- 
able tensions  assault  our  nerves,  and  a 
mankind  which  yearns  for  solutions  has 
contrived  to  create  the  means  for  de- 
stroying itself  without  being  able  to 
create  the  means  for  controlling  the  in- 
struments of  that  awful  destruction. 

Mortal  danger,  our  constant  com- 
panion, has  compelled  the  expenditure 
of  almost  uncountable  billions  of  the 
Public  Treasury.  Yet  our  massive  efforts 
have  not  made  possible  an  honorable 
surcease  in  our  ills  or  the  world's  ills. 
I  point  this  out,  not  because  I  would  be 
content  with  any  less  effort,  any  less  de- 
termination, or  any  less  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  liberty:  I  point  it  out  because 
I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  inatten- 
tion to  solvable  problems  which  is  the 
current  byproduct  of  our  overwhelming 
attention  to  the  thus  far  insoluble  prob- 
lem of  helping  to  assure  for  all  mankind 
a  peaceful  world  in  which  God's  children 
can  flourish  in  dignity,  with  hberty  and 
with  an  avenue  of  escape  from  the 
wretched  and  degrading  personal  poverty 
which  afflicts  two-thirds  of  mankind. 

Thus,  although  the  implacable  threats 
of  the  free  world's  adversary  have  not 
struck  down  the  people  of  West  Berlin, 
those  threats  have  already  struck  down 
the  proposal  that  this  country,  the 
mightiest  and  the  wealthiest  on  the 
globe,  raise  through  its  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  our  yearly 
income  for  the  education  of  our  children. 
I  submit  that  this  was  a  blow  we  did  not 
have  to  sustain;  we  bore  it  or  rather  the 


schoolchildren  of  this  Nation  bore  it 
because  our  attention  was  diverted.  And 
so  also  with  the  suggestion  that  the  cost 
of  medical  care  for  the  aged  be  insured 
against  through  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, again  an  advance  which  could  have 
been  made  but  was  not  because  the  effort 
required  to  achieve  it  was  consumed  in 
cold  war  endeavors. 

Now  this  long  session  is  drawing  to  its 
end,  and  I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment 
that  in  our  weariness  we  renew  discus- 
sion of  past  differences,  past  propKMsals, 
and  past  commitments.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  a  modest  proposal  which  can  be 
put  into  effect  promptly,  which  requires 
no  significant  expenditure,  and  which 
will  be  a  mechanism  for  actually  achiev- 
ing solutions  to  problems  which  actually 
afflict  us. 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  the  immediate 
creation  in  the  OfiQce  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  the  position  of  Con- 
sumer Counsel.  This  is  not  a  new  idea. 
It  has  been  ably  championed  for  years 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Kefauver].  My  party  has 
endorsed  the  proposal,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  political  party  opposes  it. 
No  reason  occurs  to  me  why  we  should 
not  now  have  a  Presidential  Consiuner 
Counsel,  except  for  the  obvious  reason, 
the  thoroughly  understandable  reason, 
that  no  man  who  bears  the  awesome 
burden  of  the  Presidency  can  attend  to 
everything  at  once.  I  ask  only  that  this 
proposal  be  allowed  soon  to  rise  to  the 
top  of  domestic  things  to  do.  When  it 
gets  to  the  top  it  will  sell  itself. 

I  raise  this  subject  not  just  out  of 
happ>enstance.  Earlier  this  year  I  con- 
ducted 3  days  of  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  packaging  and  labeling  consumer 
food  products.  In  the  months  ahead  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
will  be  continuing  its  investigation  of 
trade  practices  atiecting  consumers,  their 
motivation  and  their  fund  of  informa- 
tion when  making  purchases.  What  we 
will  find  and  what  we  will  recommend 
to  this  body  cannot  be  told  now,  but  I 
have  already  heard  enough  and  learned 
enough  to  know  that  the  consumers  of 
the  United  States  need  a  permanent, 
official,  dedicated  ear  and  voice  at  the 
seat  of  Government. 

Our  hearings  were  not  concerned 
with  the  outrageous  and  obvious  viola- 
tions of  law.  There  will  always  be  some 
scoundrels  in  the  marketplace,  and  their 
activities  are  already  forbidden.  What 
we  were  interested  in  informing  our- 
selves about  were  the  slick,  trick  pack- 
aging and  labeling  practices  which  vio- 
late no  present  law  but  which  offend 
the  conscience  and  deprive  the  buyer  of 
a  chance  to  make  an  intelligent  choice 
between  competing  products. 

We  heard  about  almonette  cookies 
without  almonds,  butter  cookies  minus 
butter,  chicken  noodle  soup  in  a  1-to-l 
ratio — one  chicken  to  one  carload  of 
noodles. 

We  heard  about  the  "hungry" 
15-oimce  pint  and  the  "stingy"  30-ounce 
quart,  and  their  brothers  in  sin,  the 
"giant  half  quart"— a  pint  if  you 
please — and  the  "jumbo  quart"  which 
turns  out  be  a  quart  adorned  only  with 
an  adjective  and  not  an  extra  measure. 
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One  of  our  witnesses,  Marya  Mannes, 
had  this  to  say: 

And  what's  the  matter  with  simple  sizes, 
like  a  pint  ot  two  pints  or  a  quart  or  two 
quarts?  I'll  tell  you  what's  the  matter. 
They're  too  easy  to  flg\ire.  You  might  know 
what  you  were  getting.  And  that  goes  for 
the  "economy  slae"  too.  What  economy? 
If  you  stop  to  figure  It  out  half  the  time 
the  price  per  unit  remains  exactly  the  same 
regardless  of  size,  and  you  save  nothing. 

The  hearings  evoked  a  figurative  tor- 
rent of  rage  and  frustration  on  the  part 
of  witnesses  and  letterwriters  alike, 
rage  at  being  gulled,  frustration  because 
in  a  jampacked  supermarket  aisle  there 
Is  almost  no  defense  against  the  unin- 
formative  blandishments  of  the  slack - 
filled  package,  the  "10  cents  off  special" 
with  no  way  to  find  out  what  the  10 
cents  is  off,  the  packager  who  prints 
weights  and  measures  in  yellow  on  a 
yellow  backgroimd  or  even  literally  in- 
side the  package,  the  fellow  who  mar- 
kets his  product  in  lots  of  13%  ounces 
and  defies  you  to  compare  his  price  with 
the  fellow  who  puts  out  his  goods  in 
11%  ovmce  sizes,  and  aU  the  rest  of  the 
clever,  clever  devices  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  shopper  to  tell  exactly 
what  she  is  getting,  how  much  she  is 
really  getting  and  how  much  it  costs  per 
unit  and  in  comparison  with  competi- 
tive products. 

One  of  our  witnesses — and  I  must  say 
he  had  real  courage  of  conviction,  be- 
cause his  viewpoint  was  a  lonely  one — 
thought  that  the  solution  for  the  prob- 
lems I  have  described  is  to  have  an  an- 
nual Honesty  Week,  a  7 -day  period  diur- 
Ing  which  retaUers  would  give  prizes  or 
refunds  to  any  consumer  who  could  show 
an  item  that  was  not  properly  labeled. 
The  idea  of  one  Honesty  Week  a  year 
Is  Just  about  as  unappealing  in  its  im- 
plications as  the  idea  of  one  TrafBc 
Safety  Day  or  one  Brotherhood  Week. 

What  is  wanted  here  is  not  some  Mad- 
ison Avenue  device  to  wake  up  consum- 
ers. We've  already  got  too  much  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
main  points  brought  out  in  the  hearings. 
What  we  need  is  an  antidote  to  Madison 
Avenue,  and  one  of  the  best  would  be  a 
powerful  voice  in  the  Government  to 
speak  out  for  the  consumer,  a^d  to  rally 
the  forces  for  fairness,  honest  measure, 
full  packages,  informative  labels,  and 
good  quality  in  return  for  good  money. 
Most  producers,  most  packagers,  most 
retailers  support  all  these  things;  they 
are  not  at  war  with  the  consumer,  but 
bad  practices  drive  out  the  good,  and  the 
conscientious  merchandiser  has  no  de- 
fense against  his  conscienceless  com- 
petitor but  to  follow  suit.  I  want  him 
to  have  a  better  alternative  and  his 
customers  a  better  break.  One  way  to 
bring  this  about  is  to  appoint  a  Presi- 
dential Consumer  Counsel  and  tell  him 
to  get  to  work,  for  there  is  great  work  to 
be  done. 

HEARING    ON    PACKAGING    AND    LABELING 
PRACTICES 

The  hearings  recently  held  by  the  An- 
titrust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the 
subject  of  packaging  and  labeling  of  food 
and  other  consvimer  products  are  of  in- 
terest to  Members  of  Congress  and  the 


readers  of  this  Ricoro.  I  would  like  to 
provide  a  summary  of  points  made  dur- 
ing the  hearings,  since  the  subject  is 
clearly  one  to  which  we  must  give  con- 
tinuing attention. 
At  the  opening  of  the  hearings  I  said : 

We  are  not  proposing  to  determine  whether 
any  large  stones  are  being  thrown  at  the  free 
enterprise  system.  What  we  Intend  to  in- 
spect Is  whether  the  system  Is  suffering  be- 
cause every  day  millions  of  grains  of  sand 
are  being  thrown  In  the  consumers'  eyes. 

By  the  time  the  hearings  were  ad- 
journed, it  was  clear  that  the  sand  was 
stirring  into  a  full  blown  storm. 

Senator  Neitberger,  distingruished 
champion  of  the  consumer,  and  our  first 
witness,  stated : 

A  large  number  of  people  have  been  suffi- 
ciently aroused  by  questionable  practices  In 
the  field  of  labeling  and  packaging  to  write 
me  of  their  concern  and  tell  me  of  examples 
wherein  they  feel  there  Is  fraud  or  an  at- 
tempt to  deceive.  I  know  that  some  of 
these  practices  have  gradually  crept  Into 
oiu-  businesses  In  the  spirit  of  competition, 
but  the  Industry  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
buyer.  If  It  falls  to  accept  that  responsl- 
bUlty,  the  Government  must  strengthen  Its 
directives  In  this  area. 

She  was  followed  by  Dr.  Persia  Camp- 
bell, one  of  the  Nation's  leading  con- 
sumer economists,  who  told  us: 

Sizes  and  shapes,  colors  and  materials, 
pictures  and  symbols  are  Intended  to  carry 
a  message  to  the  consumer-buyer,  a  persua- 
sive message.  There  Is  evidence  that  In 
many  cases  this  message  has  the  capacity 
to  deceive.  That  this  situation  is  growing 
worse  as  the  packaging  revolution  develops 
is  emphasized  in  reports  over  recent  years 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  regulatory  au- 
thorities. 

We  were  reminded  that  it  Is  not  a 
problem  of  domestic  economy  alone 
when  Dr.  Campbell  said: 

We  hold  the  image  of  our  economic  system 
up  to  the  world  and  invite  all  to  come  and 
observe  It — particular  practices,  though  in- 
dividually not  of  major  importance,  may 
have  the  capacity  In  the  aggregate  to  be- 
smirch the  image  In  which  we  collectively 
take  pride,  though  at  times  an  uneasy  pride. 

This  was  only  a  beginning.  Marya 
Mannes.  writer,  social  critic,  and  house- 
wife, succinctly  put  the  hearings  In 
proper  perspective  saying: 

But  It  isn't  Just  a  question  of  applesauce, 
it's  a  question  of  morality. 

She  continued : 

without  trust,  a  civilized  society  cannot 
endure.  When  the  people  who  are  too  smart 
to  be  good  fool  the  people  who  are  too  good 
to  be  smart,  then  society  begins  to  crumble. 
I  think  this  Is  what  la  happening  now  and 
I  believe  It  must  be  stopped  before  our  in- 
tegrity as  Americans  Is  chiseled  away  as  fast 
as  our  dollars  are. 

Little  deceptions  of  single  consumers  can 
add  up  to  a  mighty  deception  of  a  whole 
people.  We  hear  day  in  and  day  out  of 
the  revolutions  that  are  sweeping  the  world. 
I  think  we  are  ripe  for  one  here.  And  when 
you  hear  the  testimony  that  follows  In  this 
chambw.  I  believe  you  will  think  we  are 
ripe  for  one  too — a  revolution  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  against  the  manipulation  ot 
his  mind  and  money  by  practices  of  pack- 
aging and  labeling  that  empty  his  purse  and 
his  market  basket  while  he  Is  looking  th« 
other  way. 


Her  prediction  was  borne  out.  Dr. 
Colston  Warne,  president  of  Consumers 
Union,  struck  hard  at  the  effect  mis- 
leading packaging  practices  have  on  the 
efSclent  and  ethical  producer.  Particu- 
larly he  emphasized  the  practice  of 
"packaging  to  price"  which  Dr.  Camp- 
bell had  alluded  to  previously  as  "hidden 
inflation."    He  said: 

On  the  basis  of  the  letters  we  have  re- 
ceived at  Consumers  Union,  I  think  It  Is  fair 
to  say  that  the  present  resentment  over  this 
practice  of  "packing  to  price"  lies  in  the  fact 
that  It  appears  to  be  an  underhanded  move 
on  the  part  of  many  packagers. 

The  package  size  remains  the  same,  some- 
times It  is  even  enlarged,  when  the  contents 
drop  but  the  price  does  not. 

And  in  more  cases  than  not,  the  net  weight 
declaration  is  put  In  smaller  type  and  in  a 
less  likely  corner  of  the  package  so  that 
only  a  diligent  search  wlU  reveal  what  has 
happened. 

Obviously  the  consumer  who  does  not 
know  how  much  he  Is  getting  in  a  given 
package  cannot  by  the  exercise  of  his  sov- 
ereignty reward  the  more  efficient  producer. 

And  this  is  how  bad  packaging  drives  out 
the  good. 

The  consumer  who  unwittingly  rewards 
the  lees  efficient  penalizes  the  more  efficient; 
thus  a  chain  of  contents-filching  gets  under- 
way. 

The  drop  from  16  ounces  to  15  leads  to  a 
drop  from  15  to  13  and  so  on.  to  an  almost 
endless  pilfering. 

Then,  speaking  as  a  State  weight  and 
measure  official.  J.  Lyle  Littlefleld.  chief 
of  the  foods  and  standards  division  of 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, criticized  sharply  a  rash  practice 
he  described  as  deceptive,  illustrating  his 
points  with  specific  examples  from  his 
own  experience. 

He  scored  misleading  terms  and  pack- 
age sizes  not  indicative  of  quantity,  say- 
ing: 

Small,  medium,  and  large  are  becoming 
things  of  the  past.  The  standard  units  of 
weights  and  measures  are  being  warped  be- 
yond recognition.  They  are  being  camou- 
flaged by  descriptive  terms  which  tend  to 
deceive,  mislead,  and  distort  the  actual 
meaning  of  true  weight  and  measure.  They 
want  the  consumer  to  believe  that  my  pound 
Is  bigger  than  your  pound  and  that  my  quart 
is  a  full  quart  and  yours  Is  not. 

The  ordinary  buyer  is  guided  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  by  a  visual  appraisal  of 
size  by  comparative  dimensions  of  a  package. 
Manufacturers  appear  to  be  capltaliz  ng  on 
this  knowledge  of  consumers'  purchasing 
habits  by  utilizing  containers  which  appar- 
ently enhance  the  size  and  hence,  the  value 
of  the  container.  Buying  by  container  size 
the  consumer  feels  she  is  getting  the  most  of 
a  product.  However,  a  small  package  right 
beside  It  may  hold  more  product  at  a  cheaper 
cost  per  unit. 

This  decisive  role  of  the  package,  or 
"silent  salesman. "  was  illustrated  by  a 
packaging  consultant.  Thomas  P.  Whar- 
ton, who  stated : 

In  the  furor  and  speed  with  which  house- 
wives now  do  their  shopping,  with  the 
thousands  of  packages  that  must  be  glanced 
through  before  one  is  picked  up,  I  believe 
It  has  been  proven  that  80  percent  of  buying 
is  done  by  impulse.  It  is  not  enough  In  my 
opinion  that  somewhere  on  the  fmckage  in 
small  letters  the  weight  of  the  contents  Is 
shown.  While  existing  regulations  requiring 
a  statement  as  to  the  weight  of  the  con- 
tants  can  be  substantially  Improved,  the  In- 
clusion of  weight  marking  should  not  be 
a  license  to  permit  the  manufacturer  to  cheat 
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Xb»    customer    by    manipulating    the    size, 
weight,  and  shape  of  the  package. 

This  was  substantiated  by  a  compre- 
hensive exhibit  of  products  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Newman  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers League.  These  exhibits  made 
manifestly  clear  what  other  witnesses 
had  talked  about,  for  these  "silent  sales- 
men *  were  their  own  witnesses  for  a 
score  of  the  complained  of  practices. 
These  included: 

Packaging  to  price.  (The  device  of  drop- 
ping net  weight  contents  without  notice, 
often  with  a  new  package  appearing  much 
larger  than  the  old  although  It  contains 
less.) 

Concealing  net  weight  and  content. 

Misleading  quantity  designation.  (This 
Includes  such  terms  as  "Jumbo  half  quart" 
for  the  old  fashioned  "pint"  and  meaningless 
adjectives  such  as  "super,"  "giant,"  "king 
size,"  and  "economy  size"  which  may  vary 
from  package  to  package  of  the  same  product 
without  relation  to  its  actual  content.) 

Packaging  in  odd  sizes.  (This  Includes, 
particularly,  the  practice  of  using  fractional 


weights  which  makes  It  so  very  dUBcult  to 
compare  prices.) 

Packaging  in  oversized  containers. 

Using  misleading  art  on  packages. 

Misrepresenting  the  package  contents  on 
the  label.  (One  example,  the  "chicken 
noodle  soup  with  the  ratio  one  to  one"  (one 
chicken  to  one  carload  of  noodles)  or  "serves 
four"  for  contents  that  would  leave  two 
ordinary  persons  still  hungry.) 

Economy  size  packages  that  are  not  eco- 
nomical. 

As  if  these  practices  did  not  make  the 
shoppers'  job  difficult  enough.  Dr.  Wayles 
Browne,  Jr.,  staff  economist,  introduced 
tables  to  demonstrate  the  almost  im- 
possible task  of  the  consumer  in  trying 
to  compare  prices  in  today's  marketplace 
in  order  to  make  the  most  efficient  use 
of  household  money.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  tables  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Selected  deUrgenlt 
1  Ounces  per  pack  see] 

Sise 

Brand 

Spread 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Regular _ 

Lone 

...... 

i* 

60 

IS 

iiVt 

»!i 

30 

5'ii 

21H 

83'? 
92 

20 

mi 

83« 

2 

Uiant     
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49^ 

83J* 

44 

Rinc 

S^i 

1« 

257 

167 
330 

157 
320 

3 

367 

257 

G3 



Bouroe:  Data  on  padcaees,  June  1061. 

Coiculaftons  necessary  to  compare  prices  of 
a  single  hrand  of  detergent,  June  1961 


<""M 

Required 

Bife 

Poiaid 

Ounce 

Price 

Ounces 

Price 

per 

ounce 

J^rgt 

1 
3 

6 

18 

4 

m 

3^4 

1 

10.33 

.70 

1.31 

3.00 

30 

4BW 

83?* 

267 

Cent* 
1.660 

Olant  

1.604 

KInc - 

1.564 

... 

Home  laondry. 

1.653 

Method  of  calculation — King  size 

16    ounces 
X6    pounds    , , 


80   ounces 
-l-a.76 


It  .  01564+ ■•  Price  per  ounce 


83.76 


11.3100000 
-8376 

472SO 
-41876 


S3750 
-50250 

I       85000 

-33.100 

1600    Remainder 

Sourw:  Prices  In  3  M'a«hlngton.  D.C.,  supermarkets 
for  brand  Z  on  June  2i  1961. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  comput- 
ing the  per  ounce  price  of  one  size  of 
one  brand  of  detergent  proved,  as  you 
can  see,  a  formidable  task.  He  said  a 
slide  rule  was  not  enough,  adding: 

It  happened  the  day  we  started  to  do  this, 
we  had  a  salesman  for  a  calculating  ma- 
chine, a  tl,000  machine.  We  said,  "Can  you 
simplify  this   calculation   so   you  go  direct 


from  this  price  to  the  price  per  ounce  with- 
out having  to  clear  the  machine  and  start 
over  halfway  through?"  He  could  not  fig- 
ure out  a  way  to  do  It. 

I  add  this  because  some  have  said  the 
consensus  "need  only  compare  the  fig- 
ures."   Easier  said  than  done. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  so- 
called  "hidden  persuaders."  Dr.  Er- 
nest Dichter,  president  of  the  Institute 
for  Motivational  Research,  was  invited 
to  explain  the  importance  of  the  psy- 
chologists in  persuading  the  consumer 
to  buy  one  product  or  another.  Dr. 
Dichter  asserted  that  the  consumer  does 
not  make  a  rational  choice  either  in  his 
purchases  or  in  the  political  arena.  He 
stated  that  consumer  choices  are  made 
largely  for  emotional  reasons;  that 
studies  show  consumers  will  not  read 
labels  no  matter  how  big  the  type  is 
made,  except  possibly  for  the  proof  of 
whisky  bottles. 

Emphatically,  but  uneasily,  I  told  Dr. 
Dichter  I  could  not  accept  this.  Press 
comments  and  correspondence  received 
from  throughout  the  coutry  after  these 
hearings  tends  to  dispute  Dr.  Dichter's 
theory.  Typical  of  the  press  comment 
is  the  editorial  in  the  Alexandria  (Va.) 
Gazette.    It  said: 

The  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee  which 
Is  looking  into  phony  packaging  has  stirred 
up  a  nest  of  Irate  consumers.  Their  anger, 
steadily  rising  as  testimony  sheds  light  on 
sly  deception  and  outright  dishonesty  In  the 
packaging  of  numeroxis  food  products,  seems 
likely  to  prod  Congress  Into  corrective  ac- 
tion. 

The  mere  fact  that  sc«ne  packaging  more 
or  less  subtly  misrepresents  the  nature  or 


amount  of  the  contents  is  no  siirprise  to 
anyone  who  has  done  any  grocery  shopping. 
Most  purchasers  have  been  stung  painful- 
ly enough,  on  occasion,  so  that  they  are 
aware  of  the  problem. 

Pew  consumers,  however,  have  until  re- 
cently had  any  idea  how  widespread  and 
diversified  phony  packaging  had  become. 
Instances  cited  at  Senate  hearings  have  been 
a  revelation  to  them.  Th<y  have  learned 
atx>ut  slack-filling  of  detergent  and  cereal 
boxes,  about  thick  glass  hiding  the  fact  that 
a  bottle  contains  less  than  smother  of  the 
same  apparent  size,  about  the  use  of  larger 
containers  to  make  the  unwary  consximer 
think  the  contents  had  been  Increased — 
and  so  on  and  on.  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
consumers  are  becoming  more  and  more  ir- 
ritated. 

Realization  that  this  sort  of  consvuner  re- 
action is  mighty  poor  business  may  even  seep 
through  the  skulls  of  businessmen  who  have 
been  responsible  for  sharp  practices  of  this 
kind.  It  may  dawn  on  them  that  when  con- 
sumers imderstand  how  they  have  been  de- 
ceived the  deceiving  firm  may  be  penalized 
by  loss  of  goodwill  costing  far  more  than 
was  gained  through  tricky  packaging. 

The  UPI  reported: 

The  grocery  cart  Is  being  used  to  take 
shoppers  for  a  ride.  Consumers  Union  pro- 
tests that  it  has  received  more  oc»nplaints 
on  packaging  in  the  last  25  years  than  on 
any  other  subject. 

Typical  of  the  hundreds  of  letters,  al- 
most unanimously  in  support  of  the  in- 
vestigation, are  these  three: 

Prom  a  housewife  in  Decatur,  Ind. : 

I  am  glad  someone  in  Washington  has 
finally  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  millions 
of  housewives  who  haven't  majco-ed  In  higher 
mathematics  In  high  school  or  college.  To 
get  In  the  know  we  would  have  to  spend 
8-hour  days  figuring  up  contents  in  packages 
and  cans  for  a  week's  grocery  shopping. 

Prom  a  pensioner  in  Chicago,  IlL: 

As  a  pensioner,  who  must  subsist  on  $84 
per  month  (and  there  Is  an  army  of  us) ,  my 
interest  is  a  little  more  than  academic  In. 
let's  say,  the  conventional  1 -pound  can  of 
hash,  which  supplies  me  with  two  meals, 
when  to  my  dismay  I  find  It  to  contain  only 
15  ounces  or  less. 

Prom  a  college  graduate  with  a  degree 
in  home  econcxnics  from  Connecticut: 

I  hold  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  In  home 
economics  with  a  foods  and  nutrition  major 
from  the  University  of  Connecticut.  I  have 
done  graduate  work  In  Institutional  admin- 
istration at  Michigan  State  University,  and 
for  several  years  I  have  been  managing  a 
food  service  operation  that  serves  al>out  600 
meals  dally  for  which  I  have  had  to  pur- 
chase thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  food 
monthly.  "niecM-etically,  with  this  back- 
ground I  should  be  able  to  do  a  better  than 
average  Job  of  grocery  shopping  for  my  fam- 
ily. But  none  of  this  training  or  experience 
seems  to  be  of  much  help  to  me  when  I 
attempt  to  figure  out  In  a  crowded  super- 
market If  3'/3  ounces  at  43  cents  Is  a  better 
buy  than  2%  ounces  at  37  cents  (provided 
of  course  that  I  was  even  able  to  find  the 
weight  where  it  was  hidden  on  the  box. 

Just  what  does  all  this  mean?  It 
means  that  consumers  are  concerned. 
They  have  been  simmering  for  a  long 
time,  but  appear  to  be  nearing  the  boil- 
ing point.  It  also  means  that  there  is  a 
need  for  a  change  in  policy  by  many  pro- 
ducers; change  needed  by  millions  of 
housewives  who  must  shop  within  the 
limits  of  the  family  budget.  It  is  need- 
ed by  the  producer  who  plays  fair  but 
is  hurt  by  his  competitor  who  does  not. 
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It  la  needed  for  the  proper  functioning 
of  our  competitive  system,  whose  boast 
is  that  merit  and  efficiency — not  guile — 
will  win  out  in  the  marketplace. 

If  a  large  group  of  our  citizens  bear  the 
uneasy  feeling  that  they  are  the  victims 
of  ingenious  deception  whenever  they  go 
out  to  restock  the  family  pantry,  how 
strongly  committed  will  they  feel  toward 
a  system  that  ignores  their  plight?  How 
secure  is  the  free  competition  system  if 
it  breeds  cynicism  and  mistrust  in  those 
whose  needs  it  must  satisfy? 

There  tu-e  encouraging  signs  that  as 
the  result  of  the  Inquiry,  industry  is  tak- 
ing a  hard  look  at  its  own  practices. 
The  Cereal  Institute,  representing  most 
major  breakfast  food  producers,  estab- 
lished a  committee  to  study  problems 
brought  to  light  by  the  hearings  and 
make  appropriate  recommendations. 
The  Packaging  Institute,  representing 
most  of  the  major  producers  Involved, 
has  instituted  a  similar  industrywide 
committee  imder  the  chairmanship  of 
Lloyd  Stouffer,  editor  of  Modem  Pack- 
aging magazine.  The  Produce  Packers 
Association  has  established  a  trade  prac- 
tices committee  to  conduct  self-appraisal 
of  industry  packaging  standards.  The 
National  Canners  Association  has  urged 
all  members  to  review  product  filling 
operations  and  make  changes  where  nec- 
essary. I  am  glad  to  see  the  stepped-up 
program  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration to  assure  compliance  with  pres- 
ent deceptive  package  regulations. 

The  subject  matter  is  as  vast  as  the 
packaging  industry  which  will  soon  restch 
the  $20  billion  mark  and  is  still  growing. 
The  health  and  progress  of  the  Nation's 
economy  are  involved.  Therefore,  we  in- 
tend to  proceed  thoroughly  to  explore 
the  subject  and  then  determine  whether 
present  legislation  is  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  criticisms  and  abuses.  If  not, 
how  best  can  we  deal  with  these  complex 
problems  without  interfering  with  the 
flexibility  in  merchandising  necessary  to 
a  competitive  system? 

We  owe  no  less  to  our  consumers,  our 
producers,  and  the  competitive  vitality 
of  our  Nation  than  to  do  Just  that,  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Antltnist  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
and  most  especially  its  able  chairman. 
Senator  Kefauver.  for  enabling  me  to 
undertake  this  effort. 


OPPOSITION  TO  INCREASE  IN  NUM- 
BER OP  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING 
OFFICE  APPRENTICES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  telegram  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  James  K.  Langan.  operations 
director.  Government  Employees  Coim- 
Cil.  AFL-CIO. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Langan.  and  recom- 
mend that  S.  2488  be  modified  accord- 
ingly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washinotow.  D.C,  September  7, 1961. 
Senator  Watnk  Mosse. 

Washington,  D.C: 

The  Oovernment  Kmplojeea  Council  wish 
to  register  Tlgorous  objection  to  S.  2488,  bill 


to  Increaae  aoremment  Printing  Office  ap- 
prentices from  200  currently  to  000.  Bill 
Introduced  August  IS.  Rules  CommlttM  fa- 
vorably reporting  amending  to  400.  Proposal 
not  JusUfled,  will  cause  nesdlsss  additional 
expense.    Earnestly  request  your  disapproval. 

Jamxs  K.  IiAMQam. 


REPEAL  OF  CONNALLY 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  two  resolutions 
I  have  received  from  the  Baker  District 
Pomona  Grange  No.  24  of  Baker.  Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Senator  Moasx  and  others  have 
Introduced  a  measure  to  repeal  the  Con- 
nally  amendment,  limiting  jurisdiction  of 
the  World  Court;  and 

Whereas  the  Connally  amendment  Is  a 
monstrosity  which  prevents  a  World  Court 
of  Justice  from  deciding  which  are  prob- 
lems of  International  Importance:  Mow, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Baker  District  Pomona 
Grange,  assembled  at  Medical  Springs,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1961,  go  on  record  as  favoring 
repeal  of  the  Connally  amendment  and 
commending  Senator  Moasx,  the  Oregon 
State  Bar  AsEoclation.  and  American  Bar 
Association  for  their  support. 

NADrx  Stratkx, 

Master. 
EorrH  MoxiN, 

Secretary. 

Whereas  Congress  has  been  under  pressure 
of  private  power  and  eastern  coal  Interests 
in  opposing  the  sensible  utilization  of 
energy  generated  at  Etonford:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  Baker  District  Pomona 
Grange,  assembled  at  Medical  Springs 
Grange  this  9th  day  of  September  1961,  go 
on  record  in  favor  of  construction  of  a  plant 
for  full  utilization  of  the  power  potential 
at  Hanford:  and  b«  It  further 

Resolved,  Thct  a  :opy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Oregon  State  Grange.  Con- 
gressman Al  Ullman,  and  Senators  Moasx 
and  NEXTBEKcn. 

NaDIK    STXATm. 

Master. 
Edtth  Morin, 

Secretary. 

STRIKEBREAKINO  ACIIVITIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  from  the  Ore- 
gon Machinists  Council,  from  Ralph 
Kaufman,  secretary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  United  Aircraft  Corp.  Is  attempt- 
ing to  bill  the  Nary  Department  for  the 
costs  they  Incurred  in  strikebreaking  ac- 
tivities during  1060;  and 

Whereas  this  amounts  to  approximately  SB 
million  In  excess  costs  as  a  result  of  United 
Aircraft  Corp.'s  management  open  shop 
policy  which  they  are  attempting  to  pass 
on  to  the  US.  taxpayers;  and 

Whereas  these  excess  costs  were  the  re- 
sult of  excessive  overtime,  recruiting,  train- 
ing and  work  spoilage,  caused  by  comimny 
strikebreakers:  Now,  therefore,  b?  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Oregon  Machinists 
Council  notify  the  Oregon  co-igrespional  del- 
egation of  this  attempt  by  United  Aircraft 


Corp.  to  further  burden  the  taxpayars  of 
America  to  pay  their  strikebreaking  activi- 
ties; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  our  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators be  asked  to  join  with  and  assist  Con- 
gressman KowALSKX,  of  Connecucut.  In  pre- 
venting this  shocking  abuse  of  taxpayers' 
money. 

CANADA  AND  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OP  AMERICAN  STATES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Why 
Canada  Should  Join  OAS,"  written  by 
Charles  Lynch  and  published  In  the 
Province,  Vancouver.  British  Columbia, 
of  September  16. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wirr  Canada  Shottlo  Join  OAS 
(By  Charles  Lynch) 

Ottawa. — Canada  should  Join  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  at  once,  and  any 
f.iUure  to  do  so  will  not  only  place  us  in 
default  on  our  moral  obligations,  but  may 
harm  our  economic  prospects. 

This  Is  my  Arm  conviction  after  a  tour  of 
Latin  America,  including  attendance  at  the 
Inter-American  Economic  Conference  at 
Punta  del  Este.  Uruguay. 

Canada's  adherence  to  OAS  not  only  is 
wanted  by  the  other  members,  it  is  needed. 

It  is  needed  by  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries who  respect  and  admire  the  Canadian 
way  of  life  and  the  Canadian  method  of  gov- 
ernment, not  to  mention  our  Government's 
methods  of  dealing  with  other  governments. 

It  la  needed  even  more  by  the  United 
States,  the  leader  of  the  Western  World. 
Canada's  closest  friend  and  ally,  and  our 
biggest  trading  partner. 

What's  happening  in  Latin  America  Is  that 
the  United  States  Is  hollering  to  us  for 
helj: — help  that  it  is  within  our  power  to 
give.  To  deny  it  would  Im  a  direct  slap  In 
the  face  of  President  Kennedy. 

Here  are  some  of  the  pros  and  cons,  the 
pros  coming  first  because  that  Is  where  I 
think  they  belong. 

There  Is  a  risk  that  Latin  America  may 
turn  its  back  on  Western  democracy.  The 
United  States  Is  trying  to  keep  this  from 
happening.  In  this  circumstance,  we  can- 
not sit  by  and  do  nothing. 

The  Latin  Americans,  to  a  man,  want  us 
In — and  a  continued  "no"  to  their  almost 
Imploring  Invitations  must  produce  a  nega- 
tive reaction  on  their  part,  now  that  evenu 
ore  moving  so  swiftly.  We  cannot  count  on 
a  continuation  of  our  present  popularity  if 
we  stay  out. 

If  President  Kennedy's  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress bears  fruit — and  all  Canadians  must 
hope  that  it  will — It  will  mean  increased 
prosperity  throughout  the  hemisphere.  This 
means  Increased  opportunity  for  export 
trade,  a  fact  which  has  been  amply  noted 
by  the  Canadian  Oovernment.  But  if  we 
refuse  to  participate  In  the  Alliance,  we  must 
exi^ect  to  &nd  trade  doors  closed  to  us  later 
on. 

The  time  to  get  In  on  the  ground  floor  is 
now.  More  so  than  In  Africa  and  Asia,  there 
is  reason  to  t>elleve  that  money  and  effort 
Invested  now  will  come  back  a  hundredfold 
in  terms  of  future  trade  with  the  nations 
of  Latin  America 

If  one  of  the  goals  of  our  foreign  policy 
Is  to  keep  communirm  at  bay.  It  is  Indefen- 
sible to  channel  the  whole  of  o\ir  foreign- 
aid  program  to  southeast  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  to  pay  no  heed  whatever  to  the  needs 
of  the  Latin  American  nations.  How  can 
we  be  as  concerned  as  we  are  about  commu- 
nism in  southeast  Asia  and  Africa,  and  be 
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Indifferent  to  the  ttireat  It  poses  in  our  own 
hemlspbare? 

Canada's  adherooce  to  OAS  would 
strengthen  her  hand  in  dealings  with  the 
United  States,  ar»d  would  give  her  renewed 
slgnlflcance  In  other  organisations,  including 
the  United  Nations.  NATO,  and  the  Common- 
wealth. 

If  the  Commonwealth  lives,  it  is  Canada's 
duty  as  the  leadhog  American  member  to 
establish  dose  relations  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  Americas.  If  the  Common- 
wealth falls  Into  decline.  Canada  wUl  face 
an  agonizing  political  and  trade  reappraisal 
that  might  force  OAS  membership  upon  her 
on  a  panic  basis.  Better  on  aU  counts  to 
do  it  with  good  grace  now,  so  we  do  not  risk 
having  to  come  later  on  our  hands  and  knees. 
Geography  makes  us  part  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  however  much  s  succession  of 
Canadian  Governments  may  have  ruled  to 
the  contrary. 

HUtory  also  makes  us  part  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, made  up  as  It  U  of  nations  inhabited 
originally  by  Indiana,  colonized  by  European 
powers  looking  for  economic  gains,  followed 
by  an  evolution  into  Independence.  In  moft 
cases  that  evolution  was  achieved  with  more 
violence  and  less  success  than  our  own — 
but  in  the  case  of  Brazil,  far  and  away  the 
biggest  of  the  Latin  American  nations,  the 
parallel  is  not  unflattering  to  them  or  to 
ourselves. 

Together  we  make  up  the  area  known  as 
the  New  World,  which  is  both  a  place  and  a 
state  of  mind.  Oeogr&plilcally  and  psycho- 
logically. Canada  belongs. 

Before  getting  to  the  cons,  which  I  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  as  quickly  as  possible,  there 
Is  one  thing  that  should  be  noted. 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  have  observed 
that  many  of  the  polnU  listed  above  can  be 
met  without  actually  Joining  the  OAS.  We 
could  choose  to  stay  outside  the  Organization 
and  strive  for  closer  bilateral  relationships 
with  individual  Latin  American  nations  of 
our  own  choosing,  thus  taking  the  cream 
and  leaving  the  skim. 

I  am  convinced  that  despite  its  attractions, 
this  wont  work. 

Canada  might  make  some  friendships,  but 
she  would  also  make  some  enemies,  and 
complications  would  quickly  mulUply. 

The  channels  that  now  exist  through  OAS 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  are  vital  ones 
that  lead  in  the  right  directions — Canada  can 
use  them  without  risk  to  her  reputation  for 
honor,  integrity,  and  all  things  bright  and 
beautiful. 

Now  for  the  cons. 

Canada,  if  she  Joins  OAS  now.  would  seem 
to  be  responding  too  promptly  to  President 
Kennedy's  challenge,  and  would  appear  to 
be  a  mere  lackey  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  basic  argument  for  delay  being 
used  currently  in  Oovernment  circles.  Talks 
with  dosens  of  Latin  Americans  of  high  and 
low  estate  have  convinced  me  It  has  no 
validity  whatsoever.  They  expect  us  to  be 
friendly  disposed  toward  the  United  States, 
but  they  do  not  bold  It  against  us— If  any- 
thing, they  think  the  more  of  us  for  It.  We 
have  demonstrated  an  Independent  policy 
line  often  enough  for  them  to  respect  \u  for 
it,  and  to  expect  us  to  continue  in  the  same 
vein. 

Canada,  If  she  joins  OAS,  would  become  in- 
volved in  an  Interminable  series  of  internal 
Latin  American  "squabbles"  that  could  do  us 
no  good,  and  might  do  us  harm. 

This  has  to  be  admitted  as  a  possibility. 
But  the  nature  of  things  is  such  that  we  are 
going  to  be  Involved  in  "squabbles"  anyway, 
whether  we  belong  to  OAS  or  not.  Inside 
OAS,  we  might  be  able  to  spot  trouble  com- 
ing and  do  something  to  avert  it  through 
our  genius  for  compromise,  which  Is  unique 
In  the  hemisphere. 

Joining  OAS  would  create  new  problems 
In  our  relaUonshlp  with  the  United  States, 


since  the  other  nations  would  expect  us  to 
side  with  them  against  the  United  States,  or 
vice  versa. 

The  fact  is  that  staying  outside  OAS  is 
likely  to  create  new  problems  with  the 
United  States,  since  Kennedy  has  already 
invited  us  to  marry  in,  for  better  or  for 
worse.  We  face  pained  surprise  and  per- 
haps hostility  from  both  the  United  States 
and  the  other  American  Republics  if  we  stay 
out  much  longer. 

Joining  OAS  would  jeopardize  our  Com- 
monwealth relationships. 

This  is  simply  not  true,  as  any  respon- 
sible Briton,  Australian,  New  Zealander.  or 
Indian  will  tell  you.  They  cannot  under- 
stand why  we  do  not  join,  and  they  wish  we 
would.  There  are  good  reasons  why  we 
should  do  so  ahead  of  Cheddl  Jagan's  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  which  plans  to  join  as  soon  as 
possible. 

We  can't  afford  it. 

This  Is  Finance  Minister  Fleming's  argu- 
ment, and  it  is  shared  in  part  by  some  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  External  Affairs 
who  would  rather  see  us  stay  out  than  to 
try  to  Join  on  the  chei^,  claiming  mem- 
bership but  accepting  none  of  the  respon- 
sibUitles  of  a  highly  developed  nation. 

In  response  I  would  simply  reiterate  the 
argument  that  in  the  case  of  Latin  America, 
we  could  invest  975  million  In  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  match  our 
Colombo  Plan  effort  with  $50  million  in  aid 
money  for  Latin  America,  and  contribute 
technical  aid  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
without  going  to  the  dogs. 

All  of  which  sounds  like  a  tall  order,  espe- 
cially when  what  we  are  looking  for  Is  trade 
prospects,  not  aid  prospects.  But  If  we  meet 
this  tall  incoming  order  now,  we  can  look 
forward  to  some  tall  outgoing  orders  later  on. 

Otherwise,  in  my  view,  we  can  forget  about 
Latin  America  as  a  developing  market  for 
Canadian  products,  because  our  traders  will 
not  be  welcome  there. 

And  should  the  Alliance  for  Progress  fall, 
and  communism  take  over  In  the  rest  of  the 
Americas  as  It  has  in  Cuba,  a  full  share  of 
the  blame  and  the  consequences  will  be  ours. 


COMMUNIST  CHINA'S  A-BOMB 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sep- 
tember 18  issue  of  the  New  Leader  con- 
tains an  article  entitled  "Communist 
China's  A-Bomb  Program,"  by  Gordon 
H.  Evans,  who  Is  described  as  a  free- 
lance writer  who  specializes  in  interna- 
tional and  military  affairs. 

The  tenor  of  this  article  is  to  the  effect 
that  Red  China  is  making  such  strides 
In  science  and  engineering  that  she  may 
well  enter  the  circle  of  nuclear  nations 
with  a  missile  capacity  much  sooner  than 
we  expected. 

I  call  attention,  too,  to  the  writer's 
statement: 

The  central  thrust  of  Conmiunist  China's 
new  BCientlflc  renaissance  is  in  education. 
The  expansion  of  its  educational  system  has 
been  breathUklng:  Between  1060-68  China's 
student  population  Increased  by  300  percent. 
By  1903  it  wm  total  860.000.  a  very  large 
proportion  of  which  wUl  be  In  engineering 
and  phjrslcal  sciences.  During  the  period 
1957-63  Peking  will  graduate  about  190.000 
new  engineers  and  35.000  new  scientists. 
Approximately  S8  percent  of  all  college-level 
students  in  China  are  being  trained  as  engi- 
neers, as  against  30  percent  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  next  year  the  annual  number  of 
engineering  graduates  may  approach  the 
level  of  40.000  to  45,000  exirrently  being  grad- 
uated In  tbs  United  States.  Dr.  Wang  Cbl- 
hslang.  and  Ameircan-trained  chemist  who 


returned  to  China  and  later  escaped,  has  ob- 
served: "Everything  they  are  doing  now  Is 
aimed  at  one  thing — to  beat  the  United 
States,  and  In  the  end  to  destroy  it." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
entire  article  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COMMTTNIST    CHINA'S    A-BOMB   PEOGRAM 

(By  Gordon  Heyd  Evans) 
"China  does  not  own  atomic  weapons," 
said  Foreign  Minister  Ch'en  Tl  in  May  1958. 
shortly  before  the  second  Quemoy  crisis,  "but 
we  shall  have  them  In  the  future."  A  month 
later.  Communist  China's  first  nuclear  re- 
actor and  cyclotron,  both  built  with  the  aid 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  went  Into  operation  at 
Pelplng. 

Since  1958,  a  number  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing Communists  have  referred  to  Peiping's 
atomic  program.  In  Febniary  1960,  whUe 
in  Oslo,  Soviet  Deputy  Premier  Anastas 
Mikoyan  suggested  that  if  nuclear  tests  were 
not  outlawed,  China  would  soon  have  atomic 
weapons.  Shortly  afterward,  during  a  visit 
to  Burma.  Premier  Chou  En-lai  let  slip  that 
Pelplng  expected  to  build  nuclear-powered 
submarines  by  1965.  And,  more  recently, 
allied  diplomats  repcn-ted  that  President  Liu 
Shao-chl  boasted  to  the  Moscow  conclave  of 
the  81  Communist  parties  last  November 
that  Pelplng  would  soon  become  a  nuclear 
power. 

What  progress  have  the  Chinese  made  In 
military  atomic  power  during  the  past  3 
years?  Peiping's  atomic  program  Is.  of 
course,  cloaked  in  secrecy,  and  much  of  what 
we  know — or  can  surmise — comes  from  in- 
direct Boiuces.  Nevertheless,  certain  basic 
facts  are  clear : 

China  has  large  deposits  of  uranium  and 
thorium.  Uranium — ^probably  In  large  quan- 
tities— has  been  mined  and  reduced  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Sinklang  and  other  regions  for 
shipment  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  extrac- 
tion and  processing  faculties  for  natural 
uranium  have  thus  already  been  set  vcp.  Ex- 
ploration, mining  and  reduction-plant  con- 
struction, which  hampered  both  the  Amer- 
ican and  Soviet  programs,  will  not  seriously 
hold  back  China. 

It  U  likely  that  China  has  at  least  four 
large  nuclear  reactors.  Indian  and  Japanese 
sources  say  they  are  located  at  Sian  on  the 
Wei  River.  Chungking  on  the  Yellow  River, 
Pelplng,  and  somewhere  in  Manchuria.  At 
the  November  Motcow  meeting.  Liu  Shao- 
chl  suppoeedly  claimed  that  these  reactors 
can  be  used  for  either  (teaceful  or  weapons 
purposes.  Apparently,  therefore,  China  In- 
tends to  make  plutonlum  on  a  large  scale.  If 
It  is  not  doing  so  already. 

Many  experts  believe  that  there  have  been 
several  atomic  explosions  in  China  within 
the  last  6  years.  A  nuclear  blast  was  reported 
in  Sinklang  In  1956,  Japanese  sources  spoke 
of  a  small  blast  in  the  sununer  of  1969  near 
Lanchow,  a  n^idly  growing  city  In  the 
northwest  which  seems  to  be  the  heart  of 
China's  nuclear  and  missile  programs. 

The  initial  Chinese  atomic  tests  were  prob- 
ably made  with  Soviet  weapons.  Since 
Pelplng  has  undoubtedly  put  heavy  pressure 
on  the  U.S£Jt.  to  share  iU  nuclear  tech- 
nology, Moecow  may  have  offered  a  few 
demonstration  explosions — without  reveal- 
ing the  highly  complex  detail  which  must  be 
mastered  before  weapons  can  t>e  produced. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  China  extracted 
enough  plutonlum  from  its  new  reactors  to 
make  the  1950  device  itself.  In  fact.  China's 
first  atomic  bomb  may  already  have  been 
tested. 

Thare  is  some  evidence  that  Pelplng  has 
also  entered  the  nuclear  arms  race  via  sepa- 
ration of  uranium   isotopes.     Xach  of  'Jtj» 
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atomic  powers  (including  France)  has  found 
it  necessary  to  begin  large-scale  production 
of  U-235  by  the  so-called  gaseous  diffusion 
process.  Diffusion  plants,  with  their  high 
Initial  costs,  require  huge  amounts  of  electric 
power  to  operate.  Interestingly,  since  1958 
mainland  China  has  pushed  hard  to  increase 
its  electric  generating  capacity,  and  it  has 
complained  bitterly  about  Soviet  tardiness  In 
supplying  turbogenerators  for  a  major  hy- 
droelectric project. 

The  Chinese  are  very  probably  building 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBM's) 
and  Intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles 
(IRBM'B).  A  launching  site  has  apparent- 
ly been  established  at  Lanchow  and  large 
Slims  are  reportedly  being  spent  on  missile 
development.  For  this  Pelping  has  the  serv- 
ices of  Dr.  Hsue-shen  Tsien.  one  of  the 
world's  outstanding  Jet-propulsion  scien- 
tists. An  adviser  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  during 
World  War  I,  he  also  held  a  key  research 
poet  at  the  California  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, and  may  well  be  playing  the  catalytic 
Krte  of  a  Robert  Oppenhelmer  or  a  Wemher 
von  Braun  in  the  Chinese  rocket  effort. 

No  Chinese  missile  tests  have  been  de- 
tected in  the  West — or.  at  least,  none  have 
been  reported.  But  a  chain  of  launching 
pads,  pointed  toward  Formosa;  has  been 
constructed  along  the  South  China  coast. 
The  authoritative  Times  of  India  says  a 
similar  chain  of  pads  ( presumably  for  medi- 
um-range rockets)  has  been  set  up  along 
the  Tibet-Nepal  border,  facing  India.  Well- 
informed  observers  in  Japan  expect  Pelping 
to  start  testing  missiles  on  an  expanding 
scale  in  1963,  at  about  the  same  time  that 
nuclear  testing  is  begun. 

China  places  great  emphasis  on  science, 
especially  the  disciplines  related  to  modern 
armaments.  Reviewing  Chinese  scientific 
progress  during  the  10  years  following  the 
liberation  in  the  November  1969  issue  of 
Bcientia  Sinlca  (Chinese  Science) ,  Du  Ruen- 
Kheng,  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  revealed  that  China  plans  to  forge 
ahead  in  certain  new  techniques  and  impor- 
tant borderline  sciences,  such  as  nuclear 
technique,  computing  technique,  semicon- 
ductors, radio-electronics,  automation, 
chemical  physics,  biophysics,  etc.  As  might 
be  expected,  it  is  precisely  in  nuclear  physics 
that  some  of  the  greatest  effort  is  being 
made. 

In  1955.  when  the  Chinese  Government  se- 
lected 10  major  areas  for  rapid  scientific 
growth,  nuclear  physics  headed  the  list. 
Over  a  dozen  Chinese  universities  now  offer 
programs  in  the  field.  At  the  pinnacle  of 
the  Chinese  research  hierarchy  is  a  new  Uni- 
versity of  Science  and  Technology,  founded 
In  1958  at  Pelping.  whose  departments  in- 
clude nuclear  physics,  nuclear  engineering, 
radioactive   chemistry,   and   automation. 

In  addition,  at  least  950  Chinese  have  been 
trained  in  nuclear  physics  at  Dubna.  near 
Moscow,  where  the  Russians  apparently  have 
Isolated  them  from  their  own  nuclear  weap- 
ons projects.  The  Dubna  center  is  one  of 
the  world's  outstanding  institutions  for 
study  and  research  in  theoretical  atcHnlc 
physics.  One-third  of  the  published  mono- 
graphs originating  at  Dubna  are  by  Chinese 
authors. 

China  had  very  few  nuclear  physicists - 
or  any  kind  of  physicists — when  the  Com- 
munists took  power.  Diu-lng  the  last  decade 
the  number  of  graduating  physicists  was 
500  percent  greater  than  that  of  the  high- 
est previous  period.  Recently,  too,  the 
names  of  several  internationally  known  Chi- 
nese nuclear  physicists,  who  were  trained  in 
the  great  universities  of  the  West  and  were 
once  regular  contributors  to  international 
scientific  Journals,  have  disappeared  from  the 
physicists'  literature.  Indications  are  that 
they  are  heavily  engaged  In  secret  weapons 
development. 


How  long  will  it  take  the  Chinese  to  equal 
the  West  in  modem  science?  Accoiding  to 
Prof.  Robert  T.  Beyer  of  Brown  University, 
"they  are  making  extraordinary  efforts  to 
compete  •  •  •  physics  in  China  today  is 
comparable  to  physics  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  1930's.  In  a  time  Interval  no  longer 
thsin  that  required  by  the  Russians,  we  can 
expect  that  phjrsics  in  modern  China  will  be 
comparable  in  its  achievement  with  its 
Soviet  and  Western  counterparts." 

The  Chinese  are  making  a  special  effort  to 
develop  first-class  technical  facilities.  In 
1958,  they  had  over  800  scientific  and  tech- 
nical research  institutes,  staffed  by  32.000  re- 
search workers.  Western  visitors  re|x>rt  that 
much  of  the  research  equipment  is  of  high 
quality.  The  latest  Soviet  and  Western  tech- 
nical books  and  periodicals  are  available, 
and  over  450  scientific  Journals  are  now  pub- 
lished on  the  mainland,  a  fivefold  increase  in 
6  years. 

The  central  thrust  of  Communist  China's 
new  scientific  renaissance  is  in  education. 
The  expansion  of  its  educational  system  has 
been  breathtaking:  Between  1950-55  China's 
student  population  Increased  by  300  per- 
cent. By  1962  it  will  total  850.000,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  which  will  be  in  engineer- 
ing and  physical  sciences.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  1957-62  Pelping  will  graduate  about 
190.000  new  engineers  and  35,000  new  scien- 
tists. Approximately  38  percent  of  all  col- 
lege-level students  in  China  are  being  trained 
as  engineers,  as  against  30  percent  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  next  year  the  annual  num- 
ber of  engineering  graduates  may  approach 
the  level  of  40.000-45.000  currently  being 
graduated  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Wang 
Chi-hsiang.  an  American-trained  chemist 
who  returned  to  China  and  later  escaped,  has 
observed:  "Everything  they  are  doing  now 
is  aimed  at  one  thing — to  beat  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  end  to  destroy  it." 

We  should  not  exaggerate  China's  de- 
pendence on  Soviet  Russia,  partlcxilarly  In 
the  area  of  nuclear  energy.  Moscow  has 
apparently  been  reluctant  to  give  Pelping 
access  to  military  atomic  technology.  The 
US.S.R.  was  not  willing  to  assist  China  in 
building  a  reactor  until  years  after  the  first 
Russian  atomic  pile  was  critical,  and  9  years 
after  the  Communists  came  to  power  on 
the  mainland.  The  recent  outbreak  of 
ideological  differences  over  the  Leninist  In- 
terpretation of  war  will  probably  strengthen 
the  Soviet  Union's  determination  to  with- 
hold nuclear  weapons  technology  from  its 
Chinese  allies. 

While  Moscow's  scientific  help  could 
greatly  speed  up  Peiping's  domestic  weapons 
program,  the  Chinese  can  undoubtedly  make 
steady  headway  on  their  own.  Two  circum- 
stances are  in  their  favor:  First,  a  totalitarian 
country  can  concentrate  resources  to  a  de- 
gree unthinkable  in  a  liberal  democracy: 
it  can  draft  the  best  brains  in  the  service 
of  the  state;  it  can  requisition  scarce  ma- 
terials and  earmark  foreign  exchange  to  buy 
equipment  abroad.  In  addition,  key  projects 
can  be  pressed  ahead  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  welfare.  The  same  concentration  of 
resources  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer 
sector  made  possible  the  impressive  present- 
day  Soviet  armed  forces. 

Second,  there  is  what  might  be  called  the 
"leapfrog  principle."  A  nation  emerging 
from  technological  backwardness  can  make 
surprisingly  rapid  strides  by  Imitation,  even 
in  the  area  of  advanced  weaponry.  A  great 
deal  of  information  about  how  a  given  system 
is  developed  filters  out  through  the  best 
security.  Moreover,  a  latecomer  such  as 
China  need  not  pass  through  all  the  experi- 
ments and  intermediate  stages  of  a  weapon's 
system,  but  can  proceed  directly  to  the  final 
product.  This  leapfrogging  is  made  possible 
because  of  the  successive  developments  in 
weaponry    are   often   not   closely   intercon- 


nected. The  technology  of  piston-driven 
bombers,  for  example,  is  very  different  from 
the  technology  of  ICBM's.  Pelping  can  ig- 
nore the  stage  of  building  alrfleets  and  pass 
directly  to  making  the  latest  ICBM  missiles. 

Old  stereotypes  die  hard.  The  United 
States  has  an  image  of  a  backward  China, 
unable  to  seriously  challenge  any  advanced 
Western  country  in  modern  industry  or 
science.  (Not  many  years  ago  we  had  vir- 
tually the  same  image  of  Soviet  Russia.) 
But  in  predicting  the  accomplishments  of  an 
extremist  group  of  men  the  balanced  view  is 
almost  certain  to  be  the  wrong  one. 

The  Chinese  do  not  take  a  balanced,  rea- 
sonable view  of  the  rate  of  progress  they  can 
achieve:  neither  should  we  in  appraising 
them.  It  has  become  a  commonplace  among 
many  observers  that  China  will  be  able  to 
build  a  few  atomic  bombs  over  the  next 
decade  or  so.  and  will  be  able  to  threaten 
Hong  Kong.  Japan.  Formosa  and  perhaps 
even  America's  Far  Eastern  bases.  But  the 
balanced  view  of  China's  potential  holds  that 
there  is  a  wide  gap  between  pniesslng  a  few 
atomic  bombs  and  having  a  large  supply  of 
multimegaton  weapons  available  for  distant 
delivery.  According  to  this  outlook.  Peiplng 
will  not  acquire  impressive  atomic  capa- 
bilities of  a  worldwide  nature  for  some  time. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  deeply  distrust 
this  comfortable  estimate.  Even  given  tem- 
porary setbacks — such  as  China  is  now  ex- 
periencing in  agriculture — a  determined  gov- 
ernment can  push  ahead  rapidly  to  major 
nuclear  status  in  a  surprisingly  short  period. 
The  counterexamples  of  Great  Britain  and 
France's  atomic  programs  are  hardly  com- 
parable: In  the  late  1940's  and  early  fifties 
both  these  powers  were  safe  behind  the 
shield  of  the  American  deterrent,  and  hence 
were  under  no  special  pressure  to  build  a 
nuclear  strike  force  of  their  own  at  high 
speed.  London  and  Paris  could  adopt  a  lei- 
surely pace  with  their  atomic  programs,  but 
Clilna  cannot  take  its  time,  or  at  least  its 
leaders  believe  it  cannot. 

China's  strategic  position  and  ambitions 
dictate  that  it  must  eventually  develop  more 
than  local  atomic  pwwer.  Before  Pelping  can 
engage  in  large-scale  expansion  in  Asia  it 
must  be  able  to  deter  the  United  States  by 
a  direct  threat  to  our  national  homeland.  A 
limited  capacity  to  strike  at  our  allies  and 
outposts  in  the  Pacific  and  along  the  main- 
land fringe  is  not  sufficient.  Peiplng  may 
well  believe  that,  should  it  embark  on  large 
military  campaigns  in  the  Far  East,  Wash- 
ington might  not  be  deterred  from  attacking 
China  proper  unless  there  was  a  counter- 
threat  of  Chinese  attack  on  the  American 
Continent. 

The  next  10  years  may  see  mainland  China 
emerge  as  a  major  atomic  power  in  its  own 
right,  a  nation  with  hydrogen  bombs  and 
ballistic  missiles.  Unless  communism  in 
China  collapses  under  some  terrible  Biblical 
succession  of  famines — an  event  which  may 
occur,  but  upon  which  we  cannot  count — 
this  day  may  arrive  sooner  than  most  people 
think.  When  it  does,  the  United  States  will 
have  to  play  its  diplomatic  cards  with  the 
greatest  skill,  or  we  may  find  ourselves 
dragged  into  the  most  disastrous  war  in  our 
history. 

LABOR  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  ARNOLD  8. 
ZANDER.  PRESIDENT.  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OP  STATE,  (X)UNTY. 
AND  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 4.  Mr.  Arnold  Zander,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  State. 
County,  and  Municipal  Employees,  de- 
livered a  Labor  Day  address  in  Boston, 
Mass.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
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the  text  of  his  remarks  appear  h&ce  in  the 

CONCRBSSIONAL  RCCORB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoko, 

as  follows : 
Labob  DAT  Addkzss  bt  Axnolo  8.  Zandxs 
I  am  happy  to  be  here  In  Boston  on  thl« 
memorable  occasion  marking  the  79th  anni- 
versary of  Labor  Day,  and  happy  to  share 
the  platform  with  Ted  Kennedy. 

The  Kennedy  name  was  well  known  to  the 
American  trade  union  movement  through 
the  dedicated  effort*  of  John  F.  Kennedy  In 
behalf  of  our  cause  long  before  he  traveled 
to  the  White  House.  As  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  lus  continued  to  under- 
stand and  support  the  projects  in  which  we 
believe. 

This  is  labor's  special  day  when  we  honor 
organized  labor  for  its  major  accompllsh- 
menU  throughout  the  years.  They  did  not 
come  easily,  but.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree, 
the  efforts  to  achieve  them  have  been  worth 
while. 

For  the  growth  of  the  American  trade  un- 
ion movement  has  enabled  us  to  strengthen 
our  democratic  society  and  has  established 
organized  labor  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
dally  lives  of  all  Americans. 

In  our  own  union,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  State,  County  &  Mimicipal  Em- 
ployees, we  have  scored  great  gains  that  have 
not  only  benefited  our  members  but  so- 
ciety as  a  whole,  and  the  whole  fabric  of 
democracy  throughout  the  world. 

Our  program  of  social  legislation  Includes 
the  establishment  of  clvU  service  where  it 
does  not  exist  aiul  the  improvement  of  It 
where  It  does,  the  establishment  and  im- 
provement of  pension  systems,  the  extension 
of  social  aecvu-lty  coverage  to  State  and  local 
government  employees,  urban  redevelopment 
and  the  construction  of  relocation  bousing, 
health  programs  Uke  the  Philadelphia  AFL 
medical  center,  the  President's  program  for 
health  Insurance  under  social  security. 

We  can  be  proud  that  the  American  trade 
union  movement  has  secured  new  gains  In 
these  very  recent  times:  a  minimum  wage 
blU  that  wlU  help  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  American  workers;  an  omnibus 
housing  bill  to  help  provide  decent  homes; 
an  Increase  In  social  security  benefits  and 
wider  coverage;  and  some  Inroads  In  the 
alarming  unemployment  rate. 

We  can  be  proud  of  these  Important  gains 
during  this  year  of  1961,  and  grateful  that 
this  administration  recognizes  the  need  to 
move  forward  in  many  of  the  fields  which 
have  remained  static  too  long.  But  we  can- 
not be  complacent.  For  the  very  measures 
for  which  we  stand,  for  which  we  fight,  and 
in  which  we  believe,  are  the  strongest  weap- 
ons In  our  arsenal  tn  the  fight  for  peace. 

The  American  trade  union  movement  Is 
not  concerned  alone  with  wages  and  hours 
and  conditions  of  employment.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  with  democracy  and  free- 
dom, with  security,  and  peace  with  Justice. 

Today  our  country— and  President  Ken- 
nedy, the  man  who  leads  It — face  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  in  our  history.  We 
have  had  a  crisis  in  nearby  Cuba,  in  far-off 
Laos,  and  now  face  a  crucial  test  in  Berlin. 
We  face  the  horrible  threat  of  nuclear 
holocaust.  We  see  new  revolutions  In  Asia, 
In  Africa,  and  IQ  our  own  hemisphere  In 
Latin  America. 

These  are  the  potentially  explosive  world 
crises  that  demand  constant  attention; 
sometimes  Inunediate  action;  sometimes 
Immediate  aid.  ITiese  are  the  frightening 
events  that  occupy  our  leadership  and  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  through  the 
banner  headlines  in  the  Nation's  press. 
These  are  the  mountainous  and  seemingly 
Insurmountable  problems  upon  which  our 
very  survival  may  depend. 

But  there  are  little  hllU  that  can  be 
scaled,  there  are  stnaller  roads  that  can  be 


opened  that  can  help  clear  the  way  toward 
the  solution  of  these  major  problems,  or  at 
best,  prevent  them  from  becoming  larger. 
Today  I  want  to  talk  about  Just  one  of 
those  roads  because  I  sincerely  believe  that 
it  Is  a  road  that  can  be  opened  to  freedom 
if  we  act  now,  or  it  can  be  blocked  by  com- 
munism If  we  neglect  to  act. 

The  road  of  which  I  speak  is  In  Panama, 
where  Castro's  Conununlst  agitators  are 
bending  every  effort  to  capitalize  on  the  low 
standard  of  living,  the  substandard  housing, 
the  lack  of  health  protection,  and  all  of  the 
other  Ills  which  are  the  concomitant  of 
marginal  existence. 

I  have  chosen  to  speak  of  this  road  today 
few  two  reasons:  First,  beca\ise  it  is  a  road 
that  can  lead  right  Into  the  heart  of  democ- 
racy In  this  hemisphere  and  the  Commu- 
nists have  started  their  march;  and.  second, 
because  it  is  a  road  which  our  union,  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County  it 
Municipal  Employees,  I  l>elleve,  can  open 
wide  to  democratic  principles. 

Moreover,  It  Is  the  road  which  acts  as  a 
natural  bridge  between  the  United  States 
and  our  neighbors  to  the  south  In  Latin 
America,  where  already  we  have  seen  the 
strong  arm  of  Communist  doctrine  luicom- 
f  ortably  close  to  otu-  very  shores. 

There  Is  In  Panama  a  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  a  beachhead  of  democ- 
racy that  can  prove  to  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  that  we  believe  in  the  dignity  of 
the  Individual;  and  that  we  believe  that  the 
war  against  poverty  and  disease,  against  Il- 
literacy and  degradation,  U  an  important 
battle  In  o\ir  fight  for  peace. 

Our  union  of  State  and  local  government 
employees,  some  5  years  ago,  got  by  merger 
two  local  unions  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
The  membership  of  one  of  these  unions  con- 
sists of  non-U.S.-citlzen  employees  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company;  the  other,  of  non- 
U.S.-citlzen  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  Government  and  other  national  estab- 
lishments in  Panama. 

These  workers  include  Panamanians,  Nlca- 
ragxians,  Costa  Rlcans.  There  are  also  na- 
tionals from  Colombia,  from  Venezuela, 
from  Ecuador.  They  constitute  one-sixth  of 
the  total  work  force  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

In  the  daytime,  they  work  for  our  Govern- 
ment In  the  Canal  Zone.  At  nighttime  they 
go  back  to  the  slums  of  the  cities  of  Panama, 
which  Is  the  only  shelter — the  only  life 
available  to  them.  Their  living  conditions 
In  Panama  City  and  Colon,  the  two  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  Republic,  are  Indescribable. 

Boston  has  Its  slum  area,  as  has  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  where  I  live,  as  well  as  some 
of  our  major  cities  throughout  ova  own 
country.  But  progress  is  being  made 
through  urban  redevelopment;  through  bet- 
ter housing  and  through  other  social  legis- 
lation to  eradicate  these  blights. 

But  In  Panama,  where  the  living  condi- 
tions are  far  and  away  beyond  the  lowest 
level  of  anything  I  have  ever  seen  In  my 
wide  travels,  there  is  no  visible  sign  of  Im- 
provement. 

Ironically  enough,  these  workers  to  whom 
I  refer,  are  paid  more  than  most  workers 
of  Panama.  But  their  plight  is  the  same  as 
the  poorer  paid,  or  even  the  unemployed, 
simply  because  there  are  no  facilities 
through  which  they  can  Improve  themselves 
and  their  living  conditions.  There  is  no 
housing  available  to  them,  even  though  they 
can  afford  to  pay  for  housing.  There  is  no 
program  of  adult  education,  no  recreation, 
no  active,  organized  and  practical  program 
whereby  these  people  can  help  themselves  to 
a  better  life. 

I  have  been  In  contact  with  these  workers 
for  some  time.  I  have  talked  to  them,  out- 
lining a  program  of  activities  that  includes 
housing,  health,  recreation,  adult  education, 
and  cooperatives  to  replace  the  commissary 
privileges  which  have  been  denied  them. 


Their  response  was  enthusiastic;  their 
cause  Inspiring.  So  I  presented  to  ova  Gov- 
ernment In  Washington  a  practical  plan  to 
help  these  people  help  themselves  achieve 
their  goals.  It  is  a  plan  that  calls  for  our 
Government,  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  employer  of  these  workers,  to  dem- 
onstrate ova  belief  In  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  and  our  belief  In  the  Just 
and  wholesome  returns  that  can  assuredly 
result. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  voluntary  deduction 
of  union  dues  from  Panama  Canal  Company 
payrolls  at  the  request  of  the  workers  who 
choose  to  Join  the  union.  This  simple  and 
voluntary  measure  would  enable  the  union 
to  \indertake  a  broad  program  of  activities 
for  thousands  of  workers;  would  help  us  to 
improve  the  cities  and  the  lives  of  the  people 
living  in  them. 

That  plan  was  proposed  to  our  Govern- 
ment in  1957. 

During  the  years  of  frustration  that  fol- 
lowed, as  we  continued  our  efforts,  we 
watched  our  country's  Image  slowly  but 
surely  tarnish  In  the  eyes  of  the  workers 
In  Panama.  More  recently,  we  have  heard 
the  Castro  agitators  hawking  the  virtues  of 
Communism  and  cleverly  promising  to  ful- 
fill the  desires  of  these  forgotten  people. 

While  we  all  thoroughly  recognize  the 
mighty  burdens  of  this  administration  In 
international  relations  around  the  world,  and 
thoroughly  recognize  President  Kennedy's 
tireless  efforts  in  his  endeavor  to  achieve 
peace  with  Justice,  I  am  appealing  today  for 
iinderstanding  and  support  In  behalf  of  our 
union's  Panama  project.  I  am  appealing  be- 
cause I  believe  that  In  Panama  we  can  dem- 
onstrate not  only  to  the  workers  of  Panama, 
but  to  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere,  that 
we  recognize  that  the  goals  we  seek  as  Amer- 
icans are  universal  goals  of  all  freedom-lov- 
ing people  and  that  we  can  and  will  help 
the  less  fortunate  peoples  to  help  themselves 
to  achieve  them. 

The  proposal  to  stabilize  our  union  In 
Panama  has  the  support  of  the  President  of 
Pananui,  Roberto  P.  Chlarl,  the  Panamanian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  A.  O. 
Arango,  and  of  leading  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  despite  his  tremendoxis  bur- 
dens, will  listen  to  oTir  appeal  and  will  exert 
the  leadership  of  the  highest  office  In  the 
land  to  help  carry  it  forward  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  democratic  progress. 


UTILITY  PROBLEMS  IN  UNDER- 
DEVELOPED AREAS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Public  Power  bulletin  for  September 
1961,  contains  an  article  by  Alex  Radin, 
general  manager  of  the  American  Public 
Power  Association,  describing  the  recent 
conference  in  Mexico  City  on  electric 
power  in  Latin  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  appear  here  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  especially  recommend  it  to  XJS.  dip- 
lomats and  aid  oflBcials  whose  duties 
relate  to  the  economic  development  of 
Latin  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Powm     FOB     Latin     Amekica — CotrrExtattM 

CoNsiDDis    UnuTT    Pboblems    ih   UNnnt- 

DEVELOPED   AREAS 

(By  AlexRadln) 

(Mr.  Radln  was  a  participant  In  the  lAtln 

American   electric   pow«  seminar  held  last 

month   In  Mexico   City.     The  seminar  was 

held  under  the  Joint  auspices  of  the  United 
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Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  and  other  UJ7.  agencies,  with  the 
collaboration  of  ths  Government  of  the 
United    Mexican    States.) 

Scarcely  a  week  before  the  opening  of  the 
Punte  del  Iste  Conference  in  Uruguay,  al- 
most 300  representatives  of  electric  utilities 
and  other  power  organizations  from  prac- 
tically all  the  Latin  American  countries,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  countries  in  North 
America,  Europe  and  Asia,  met  in  Mexico 
City  to  attend  a  Latin  American  electric 
power  seminar. 

The  two  conferences  were  not  unrelated 
In  their  ultimate  goals.  The  Punte  del 
Este  Conference  had  as  its  primary  objective 
the  formulation  of  a  dramatic  and  bold  plan 
to  Implement  the  alliance  for  progress 
program  for  economic  development  of  Latin 
America. 

The  purpose  of  the  Latin  American  elec- 
tric power  seminar  was  to  bring  together  of- 
ficials of  electric  utilities,  both  public  and 
private,  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
together  with  other  experts  in  this  field,  to 
discuss  some  of  the  fundamental  financial, 
management,  and  organizational  problems 
facing  the  electric  utilities  of  Latin  America. 

ELECTRICITY    TXBMEO    ECONOMIC    CATALYST 

The  relationship  between  the  Punte  del 
Este  and  the  Mexico  City  conferences  was 
perhaps  best  highlighted  in  the  provisional 
report  published  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
12-day  seminar.     Said  the  report: 

"The  economy  of  the  entire  world  is  ex- 
panding. The  rapid  rate  of  growth  charac- 
terizing the  developed  areas,  unless  it  is 
surpassed  by  that  of  the  countries  in  process 
of  development,  will  make  "the  rich  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer,'  in  the  relative  sense  of 
the  expression. 

"Latin  America,  with  various  levels  of  liv- 
ing in  the  different  countries  of  the  area, 
constitutes,  as  a  whole,  an  underdeveloped 
continent.  In  order  to  better  Its  lot,  a  con- 
siderable Internal  effort  is  necessary,  to 
which,  it  Is  hoped,  the  economically  more 
prosperous  countries  and  the  International 
development  organizations  will  contribute." 

The  report  then  added  that  electricity  is 
a  "catalyst  capable  of  accelerating  general 
development,  and  especially  industrial  de- 
velopment, to  such  great  velocity  that,  in 
time,  the  enormous  lag  of  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  can  be  made  up." 

In  emphasizing  the  Importance  of  electric 
power  In  raising  the  level  of  economic  activ- 
ity in  Latin  America,  the  provisional  report 
of  the  seminar  was  reflecting  the  views  of 
many  of  those  who  spoke  at  the  Mexico  City 
Conference. 

At  the  opening  session,  Adolf o  Dorfman, 
Director  of  the  Energy  and  Water  Resources 
Program  of  the  U.N.  Economic  Conunisslon 
for  Latin  America,  and  director  of  the  semi- 
nar, pointed  out  that  energy  problems  "con- 
stitute a  fundamental  obstacle  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Latin  America." 

If  electric  power  Is  an  Indicator  of  the  level 
of  economic  activity  and  the  well-being  of  a 
country  or  an  area,  the  figures  for  per  capita 
production  of  electricity  show  why  Latin 
America  Is  today  so  desperately  In  need  of 
economic  assistance.  According  to  a  report 
prepared  for  the  conference  by  the  UJ*.  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Latin  America,  the 
per  capita  production  of  electricity  in  Latin 
America  In  1959  was  only  316  kilowatt-hours. 
This  compared  with  1.554  kilowatt-hours  in 
Western  Europe.  1,192  kilowatt-hours  in 
Eastern  Europe,  4,489  kilowatt-hours  in  the 
United  States,  and  1,836  kllowatt-hovtrs  In 
other  developed  countries  of  the  world. 
The  per  capita  production  of  electric  power 
in  Latin  America  in  1959  was  Just  about  one- 
half  that  of  the  world  average  of  723  kllo- 
watt-hovirs. 

In  order  to  tackle  some  of  the  pressing 
problems  facing  the  development  of  electric 
power  in  Latim  America,  the  ECLA  staff  as- 
sembled, in  preparation  for  the  seminar,  a 
foot-high  group  of  papers  on  a  wide  variety 


of  subjects.  Included  in  this  mass  of  papers, 
which  was  distributed  In  advance  of  the  Con- 
ference, was  a  paper  prepared  by  the  APPA 
staff,  at  the  request  of  ECLA,  on  the  subject, 
"Forecasting  Future  Electric  Power  Require- 
ments" (Public  Power.  November  1960,  p.  35). 

None  of  these  papers,  however,  was  pre- 
sented at  the  conference.  Instead,  a  detailed 
agenda  was  prepared,  and  those  participating 
In  the  Conference  were  Invited  to  comment 
on  the  Items  of  the  agenda.  Simultaneous 
translation  was  provided  in  English  and 
Spanish. 

Latin  Americans  are  hardly  noted  for  the 
brevity  of  their  conunents;  In  fact,  they 
seem  to  relish  the  opportunity  of  talking. 
Thus,  it  is  not  simple  In  this  single  article 
to  attempt  to  sximmarlze  both  the  papers 
and  the  oral  conunents  given  during  the 
course  of  this  12-day  Conference.  However, 
here  are  some  of  the  highlights  which  im- 
pressed this  participant; 

During  the  early  stage  of  the  Conference, 
there  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  public  versus  private  power  ques- 
tion, although  much  of  this  discussion  was 
carried  on  by  the  representatives  from  the 
United  States. 

It  was  my  Impression  that  the  public  versus 
private  power  Issue  stirs  up  considerably 
less  emotionalism  among  power  oflSclals  in 
Latin  America  than  It  does  In  the  United 
States.  For  one  thing,  there  has  been  an  In- 
creasing trend  toward  public  power  In  Latin 
America  in  recent  years,  and  at  the  present 
time  about  60  percent  of  the  generation  of 
power  In  Latin  America  now  comes  from 
public  enterprises.  A  substantial  amount  of 
this  power,  however.  Is  sold  at  wholesale  to 
private  power  companies. 

It  Is  hazardous  to  generalize,  but  It  was  my 
Impression  that  many  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  have  found,  through  experi- 
ence, that  the  private  power  companies — 
many  if  not  most  of  them  financed  by  for- 
eign capital — could  not  provide  adequately 
for  the  power  requirements  of  their  respec- 
tive countries,  and.  therefore,  they  were 
forced  to  turn  to  public  agencies  to  supply 
their  needs  for  electric  power. 

Thus,  the  support  or  acceptance  for  public 
power  in  many  of  the  Latin  American  coiin- 
trles  does  not  stem  from  any  doctrinaire 
ideas  about  the  desirability  of  public  as  op- 
posed to  private  power,  but  because  It  Is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  public  Investments  in 
the  power  sector  of  the  economy  are  abso- 
lutely essential  in  order  to  fulfill  require- 
ments for  electric  energy. 

It  was  also  my  observation  that  most  of 
the  public  electric  systems  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  not  particularly  Interested,  at  the 
present  time.  In  buying  out  the  private  power 
companies.  Paced  with  limited  financial  re- 
sources, the  public  enterprises  feel  they 
should  use  their  capital  to  build  new  gen- 
erating capacity  and  new  transmission  and 
distribution  facilities  which  will  meet  some 
of  the  presently  unmet  needs. 

One  of  the  principal  and  most  effective 
spokesmen  in  favor  of  public  power  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Conference,  Manuel  Moreno 
Torres,  Director  General  of  the  Comlsion 
Federal  de  Electrlcldad  of  Mexico,  the  organ- 
ization which  directs  Mexico's  nationalized 
power  system. 

In  a  rather  impassioned  speech,  Mr. 
Moreno  told  of  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
nationalization  of  the  electric  indiutry  in 
Mexico.  He  said  that  the  private  com- 
panies in  Mexico  were  unable  to  provide  the 
desired  rate  of  expansion;  they  did  not  pro- 
vide electric  service  for  those  of  lower  in- 
come levels  their  high  rates  resulted  in  low 
consumption  of  electric  power;  the  profits 
received  from  the  foreign  capital  invested  In 
the  system  were  taken  out  of  the  country; 
and  inadequate  attention  was  given  to  the 
development  of  the  country's  natural  re- 
sources (for  example,  thermal  plants  fre- 
quently were  built  in  areas  where  hydro 
resources  were  available. 


Consequently,  he  said,  Mexico  undertook 
the  nationalization  of  the  electric  Industry 
and  placed  this  service  In  the  hands  of  the 
people,  so  that  it  could  be  used  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living. 

TVA    XXPEUKNCX    DISCUSSED 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  debate  on 
public  versus  private  power  centered  about 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  TVA  principle  to  other 
countries. 

About  2  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
seminar,  James  Watson,  Director  of  the 
Power  Marketing  Division  of  TVA,  made  a 
rather  comprehensive  statement  about  the 
TVA  experience. 

Mr.  Watson  placed  particular  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  management's  atti- 
tude toward  load  development  and  retail 
rates.  "Management."  he  said,  "should  set 
certain  goals  for  the  consumption  of  elec- 
tric power,  and  should  devise  Its  policies  to 
achieve  those  goals,  rather  than  forecast 
demand  strictly  on  the  basis  of  historical 
records. 

"In  general."  Mr.  Watson  said,  "there  was 
more  danger  in  underestimating  demand 
than  In  overestimating  It. 

"What  you  are  selling  Is  service,  not 
capacity,  and  you  cannot  sell  capacity  that 
Is  not  built."  Mr.  Watson  said. 

He  also  pointed  to  the  Important  relation* 
ship  between  low  rates  and  high  use  of 
electric  power.  "The  only  way  an  electric 
utility  can  have  low  rates  is  to  have  high 
use."  he  said. 

Mr.  Watson's  position  was  quickly  chal- 
lenged by  Alfred  Matter,  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(the  World  Bank).  Mr.  Matter  said  that 
the  International  Bank  has  found  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  careful  projection  of  demand 
based  on  the  demand  of  the  various  classes 
of  customers,  and  that  if  an  excess  of  elec- 
tric power  capacity  were  built,  it  would  have 
to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  other  sectors 
of  the  economy. 

He  said  the  TVA  experience  was  not  neces- 
sarily applicable  to  underdeveloped  areas  for 
these  reasons: 

1.  Even  In  1933.  the  Tennessee  Valley  could 
not  be  considered  an  underdeveloped  area. 

2.  TVA  was  started  In  a  country  with  un- 
limited financial  resources  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  sources.  (This  statement 
came  as  a  great  shock  to  the  TVA  repre- 
sentatives present,  who  have  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  hard  battles  TVA  has  fought 
for  its  appropriations  from  Congress.) 

3.  The  demand  for  electric  power  by  TVA 
has  been  heavily  conditioned  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
other  Government  agencies. 

Mr  Matter's  statement  set  off  some  rather 
heated  rejoinders  by  myself,  R.  A.  Kamp- 
meler.  Assistant  Manager  of  TVA  power,  and 
Morgan  Dubrow,  head  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  office  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration. 

I  began  the  series  of  replies  by  saying  that 
I  did  not  know  how  Mr.  Matter  defined  an 
"underdeveloped  area,"  but  that  I  had  lived 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  before  TVA  was 
created,  and  the  conditions  there  certainly 
impressed  me  as  being  underdeveloped.  I 
described  the  widespread  unemployment,  the 
low-income  levels,  the  lack  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities. 

As  for  Mr.  Matter's  statement  to  the  effect 
that  an  abundance  of  low-cost  power  did  not 
necessarily  create  a  demand  for  power,  I 
cited  the  creation  of  TVA  and  the  building 
of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  as  examples  of  the 
fact  that  the  availability  of  large  supplies  of 
low-cost  power  did  result  in  a  demand  for 
such  power.  Grand  Coulee,  I  pointed  out, 
was  built  In  an  area  where  it  was  claimed 
that  the  only  possible  users  of  the  power 
would  be  the  Jackrabblts,  and  if  the  philos- 
ophy propounded  by  Mr.  Matter  had  pre- 
vailed. Grand  Coulee  would  never  have  been 
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built.  Likewise,  I  said,  representaUves  of 
the  private  power  oompanies  had  testified 
before  Congress  that  there  was  no  market  for 
TVA  power,  but  TVA  was  built  anyhow,  and 
the  demand  for  the  power  developed  quickly. 

Mr.  Kampmeler  pointed  out,  too,  that  the 
TVA  representatives  did  not  contend  that 
the  TVA  pattern  should  be  adopted  as  such 
by  any  country.  Obviously,  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  cure  any  underdeveloped  country's 
ills  merely  by  adopting  the  TVA  Act.  How- 
ever Mr.  Kampmeler  pointed  out  that  the 
success  of  the  TVA  program  undoubtedly 
contained  some  lanons  which  would  be 
valuable  to  other  countries. 

Without  derogating  the  Tennessee  Valley 
in  any  way,  Mr.  Kampmeter  pointed  out  that 
the  economic  conditions  In  the  valley,  prior 
to  the  creation  of  TVA.  were  as  bad.  if  not 
more  so,  than  those  that  exist  today  in  many 
underdeveloped  countries.  The  valley's 
economy  depended  cm  one  crop,  the  cash  in- 
come of  fanners  averaged  leas  than  $100  per 
family,  the  per  capita  personal  income  in  the 
valley  was  only  about  $168  per  year  (as  com- 
pared with  about  $460  per  year  in  Mexico  at 
the  present  time),  and  95  percent  of  the 
rural  people  were  without  electric  service. 

Mr.  Kampmeler  also  presented  figures  to 
show  that  even  without  the  Governments 
requirements,  the  area  had  experienced  a  tre- 
mendous Increase  in  demand  for  power  since 
TVA  was  created,  and  today  residential  usage 
is  more  than  twloe  that  of  the  national 
average. 

The  arguments  about  TVA  continued  for 
another  day  or  more,  with  charges  about 
TVA's  costs,  etc.,  being  made  by  Edwin  Ven- 
nard,  managing  director  of  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute. 

sovirr  DEUMATZ  cms  goals 

A  mild  fiurry  was  also  created  by  the  pres- 
entation of  a  paper  by  N.  M.  Chuprakov.  of 
the  Ministry  of  Power  Piant  Construction  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Chuprakov  told  of  the 
progress  the  Russians  had  made  in  their 
power  program  since  the  revolution,  and  de- 
scribed their  present  construction  of  hydro- 
electric and  thermal  generating  stations  and 
extra-high-voltage  transmission  lines. 

With  regard  to  nuclear  power,  he  said 
that  the  first  nuclear  power  station  In  the 
world  (6,000  kilowatts)  was  put  in  service  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1064,  and  that  in  1959 
the  first  100.000-kllowatt  unit  was  put  Into 
operation  at  a  nuclear  power  station.  "At 
present,"  he  added,  "two  more  power  stations 
are  being  constructed,  which  have  a  total 
design  capacity  of  about  1  million  kilowatts." 

Mr.  Chuprakov  undoubtedly  was  taking 
cognizance  of  the  critical  Importance  of  low 
interest  rates  and  availability  of  capital  in 
the  construction  of  power  facilities  In  Latin 
America  when,  at  the  outset  of  his  speech, 
he  descHbed  the  aid  which  the  Soviet  Union 
had  given  to  other  countries  for  power  facil- 
ities. The  most  attractive  bait  he  dangled 
before  the  group  was  the  statement  that 
such  credits  are  given  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  form  of  long-term  loans  bearing  2.5 
to  3  percent  interest  rates. 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  set  Its  goal  to  reach  and  then 
overtake  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
period  1970-80  at  first  with  respect  to  the 
consumption  of  electric  power  in  Industry, 
then  with  respect  to  toUl  power  generation 
and  finally  with  mpect  to  the  power  gen- 
erated per  capita. 

"In  the  coming  15  to  20  years  the  largest 
I  as  to  total  length  of  lines  |  and  most  power- 
ful consolidated  system  In  the  world  will  be 
formed  on  the  entire  vast  territory  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  surpasses  the  territory 
of  bU  countries  In  Latin  America  by  1.1 
times,"  Mr.  Chuprakov  declared. 

To  accent  these  claims  the  Russian  dele- 
gation later  showed  a  movie  which  pictured 
the  kilowatt  race  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  countries  by  depicting  a  race  be- 


tween trains.  One  by  one,  the  Russian  train 
passed  the  trains  of  other  countries,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  movie  the  Soviet  train 
was  seen  going  ahead  of  the  U.S.  train. 

The  Russians  claim  that  they  will  sur- 
pass the  United  States  In  power  production 
was  challenged  by  Mr.  Vennard. 

Mr.  Vennard  said  that  the  private  utility 
Industry  Is  giving  increasing  attention  to 
power  pooling  (he  did  not  claim,  as  does 
one  of  the  private  utilities'  recent  ads,  that 
they  had  invented  power  pooling ) .  "Through 
the  utility  power  pooling  efforts,  the  private 
companies  h(^>ed  to  be  able  to  cut  reserves 
to  12  to  15  percent."  Mr.  Vennard  said, 
"thereby  effecting  considerable  savings  In 
plant  Investment." 

He  painted  an  optimistic  picture  of  atomic 
power  development,  claiming  that  "It  now 
appears  that  economic  and  competitive  nu- 
clear power  will  become  available  In  the 
high-cost  fuel  areas  within  the  next  5  years 
or  so." 

Diirlng  the  course  of  the  12-day  seminar, 
many  subjects  were  covered  in  detail.  In- 
cluding :  electric  power  development  in  Latin 
America  and  its  main  problems;  evaluation 
of  demand  and  its  bearing  on  economic  de- 
velopment; capital  requirements  and  meth- 
ods of  financing;  economic  criteria  for 
selecting  possible  alternatives  In  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  systems;  hydroelectric  re- 
sources, their  measurement  and  utilization; 
nuclear  power  and  its  possibilities  In  Latin 
America;  economic  utilization  of  fuels;  the 
electric  equipment  Industry  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica; and  legal  and  Institutional  problems  of 
the  electricity  industry  In  Latin  America. 

riNANCINC     is    CENTRAL    PROBLEM 

But  of  all  the  subjects  discussed  at  the 
conference,  It  seemed  to  this  participant  that 
the  central  problem  was  one  of  financing  the 
expansion  of  power  capacity  that  will  be 
needed  if  the  Latin  American  countries  are 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  their  present  sup- 
plies of  electricity  and  those  of  the  more 
developed  countries  of  the  world. 

To  do  this  will  mean  stepping  up  electric 
power  production  from  the  62  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours recorded  in  Latin  America  in 
1959  to  some  200  billion  kilowatt-hours  by 
the  end  of  this  decade.  Such  an  expansion 
program  v?ill  require  that  installed  capacity 
be  practically  tripled — from  16  million  to  46 
million  kilowatts. 

To  accomplish  such  an  expansion  in  the 
next  10  years  will  require  a  gross  investment 
estimated  at  some  $13  billion,  which  will 
represent  between  7  and  9  percent  of  total 
Investment.  This  reUtlve  share  U  substan- 
tially larger  than  that  of  the  past  decade, 
when,  generally  speaking.  It  did  not  rise 
above  5  percent. 

Although  there  was  considerable  discussion 
at  the  seminar  as  to  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding a  substantial  part  (perhaps  as  much 
as  60  percent)  of  the  required  capital  from 
self -financing  (that  is,  through  earnings  of 
the  utilities ) ,  It  was  obvious  that  there  will 
be  a  serious  need  for  capital  from  Interna- 
tional agencies  and  from  lending  programs  of 
the  United  States.  Some  participants  also 
felt  that  there  were  very  real  possibilities 
of  obtaining  some  of  the  funds  from  private 
investors  In  the  United  States. 

As  a  participant  in  an  international  con- 
ference for  the  first  time,  It  Is  perhaps 
presumptuous  of  this  writer  to  attempt  a 
critical  appraisal  of  such  a  conference,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  U.S.  role  in  such 
a  meeting.  However,  the  problems  of  U.S. 
relations  with  the  Latin  American  countries 
have  assumed  such  prominence  that  I  never- 
theless feel  constrained  to  make  a  few  gen- 
eral observations,  for  whatever  they  may  be 
worth: 

SEVERAL   U.8.   AGENCIES  NOT  REPRESENTED 

1.  Considering  the  fact  that  (a)  electric 
power  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 


in  raising  the  economic  levels  In  Latin  Am«r« 
lea,  and  (b)  financing  in  turn  is  perh^M 
the  key  to  power  developments  in  Latin 
America,  I  was  somewhat  appalled  by  the 
fact  that  our  two  principal  lending  agen- 
cies— the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration — 
were  not  represented  at  the  conference.  I 
pointed  out  this  fact,  early  in  the  confer- 
ence, to  an  official  of  our  Embassy  In  Mex- 
ico City,  but  he  could  not  have  seemed  to 
care  less. 

2.  Not  a  single  U.S.  power  or  resources  de- 
velopment agency  was  represented  by  the 
head  of  the  agency.  Although  there  were 
many  able  representatives  of  Government 
agencies  in  attendance  at  the  conference, 
they  could  not,  in  most  cases,  speak  with 
complete  authority  on  the  many  policy  ques- 
tions which  were  discussed  at  the  seminar. 

The  lack  of  such  a  high  Government  offi- 
cial was  particularly  noticeable  at  the  first 
plenary  session  of  the  conference,  when  the 
only  statements  made  by  VS.  representa- 
tives were  those  presented  by  Mr.  Vennard 
and  this  participant.  Neither  of  us,  of 
course,  could  represent  the  official  U.S.  po- 
sition on  power  issues. 

3.  The  rural  electrification  program  of  the 
United  States  perhaps  has  more  to  offer 
the  Latin  American  countries  than  any 
other  aspect  of  our  power  and  natural  re- 
sources program;  yet,  no  representative  of 
REA  was  In  attendance  at  the  conference. 

4.  There  were  no  central  objectives  or  co- 
ordinated plans  by  the  UJS.  delegates.  It  is 
true  that  this  was  not  a  negotiating  session. 
Nevertheless,  the  conference  was  a  unique 
opportvinity  to  present  a  unified  picture  of 
the  U.S.  activities  In  a  field  of  activity  that  Is 
of  critical  Importance  In  Latin  America. 

It  would  seem  to  this  observer  that  if  the 
goals  of  the  Punte  del  Este  Conference  are  to 
be  achieved,  more  attention  also  will  have 
to  be  given  to  the  substance  of  conferences 
such  as  the  Latin  American  electric  power 
seminar  at  Mexico  City. 


NEGOTIATIONS     ON     BERLIN     AND 
RELATED  MATTERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
session  of  Congress  is  on  the  eve  of  ad- 
journing until  January.  We  need  little 
reminding  that  while  Congress  is  in  ad- 
journment, the  probability  is  that  the 
U.S.  Crovemment  and  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments will  begin  substantive  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Berlin  and  related  matters.  It 
is  important,  as  we  leave  Washington  to 
return  to  our  constituents,  that  we  im- 
derstand  the  purposes  of  any  such  nego- 
tiations, the  definition  of  the  term 
"negotiation,"  and  the  necessary  me- 
chanics of  a  successful  negotiation  which 
can  produce  an  honorable  and  equitable 
agreement. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree  with  the 
hope  expressed  by  our  President  that  the 
Berlin  situation  can  be  settled  by  peace- 
ful means. 

I  digress  to  point  out  that  the  Holy 
Father.  Pope  John,  also  appealed  to  the 
leaders  of  the  world  for  negotiations  that 
are  meaningful — not  merely  negotia- 
tions, but  negotiations  that  are  mean- 
ingful and  just  and  that  lend  themselves 
to  adjudication  in  the  imbelievable  dif- 
ficulties that  confront  the  nations  of  the 
world.  I  only  wish  each  one  of  our 
leaders  would  embrace  these  calls  by 
such  responsible  spiritual  leaders  for  the 
type  of  negotiations  that  can  lead  to 
an  honorable  peace. 
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It  Is  the  responsibility  of  all  the  gov- 
ernments concerned  to  explore  every 
avenue  toward  a  peaceful  settlement 
with  honor — and  I  emphasize  the  words 
"with  honor." 

Prom  the  very  outset,  we  must  have 
clearly  In  mind — and  we  must  make  it 
equally  clear  to  the  Soviets  through  o\ir 
unity  on  these  matters — that  there  are 
certain  vital  matters  on  which  we  must 
insist — vital  matters  that  affect  our  na- 
tional security  and  the  lives  of  our  peo- 
ple and  of  our  allies.  For  example,  we 
shall  certainly  not  yield  the  right  of  2 
million  West  Berliners  to  live  in  freedom 
and  to  choose  their  own  way  of  life; 
nor  the  right  of  the  United  States  and 
our  allies  to  have  free  access  to,  and  to 
maintain  a  presence  in.  West  Berlin,  and 
there  are  other  vital  interests  upon 
which  we  must  insist. 

I  digress  to  note  that  there  has  been 
some  comment  in  the  press  to  the  effect 
that  we  may  have  changed  our  attitude 
or  policy  on  this  question.  There  is  no 
change.  The  statement  made  today 
from  official  sources  has  been  quite 
clear  that  the  United  States  of  America 
has  a  commitment  to  Berlin,  that  we 
are  going  to  insist  on  our  right  to  access, 
that  we  have  no  intention  to  yield  on 
points  of  vital  interest  to  us. 

But  we  must  also  clearly  under- 
stand— and  I  believe  that  we  have  a 
deep  obligation  to  the  citizens  whom  we 
represent  here  in  the  Congress  to  aid 
them  in  understanding — that  peaceful 
settlements,  honorable  settlements,  can 
be  achieved  only  through  negotiation. 

This  past  week.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  has  been  holding  preliminary 
talks  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko.  to  ascertain  whether  it  will 
be  possible  to  negotiate  about  Berlin, 
central  Europe,  and  related  matters. 

I  must  say  that  the  prosiJects  do  not 
look  very  good  Insofar  as  meaningful 
negotiations  are  concerned,  but  I  com- 
mend our  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
President  for  being  willing  to  pursue 
this  matter  In  such  a  sincere  and  con- 
scientious manner. 

All  of  us  have  had  enough  experience 
with  negotiations  to  know  that  they  are 
a  process  of  give  and  take;  that  with- 
out a  willingness  to  give  and  take  on 
both  sides — and  I  emphasize  "both 
sides"— efforts  to  find  a  mutually  advan- 
tageous solution  by  negotiation  are  fu- 
tile. We  have  quite  rightly  objected  to 
the  attitude  thus  far  displayed  by  the 
Soviets  that  "what's  mine  is  mine  and 
what's  yours  is  negotiable."  Clearly,  if 
this  is  their  real  state  of  mind,  then  ne- 
gotiations will  be  fruitless.  Any  con- 
ference between  the  diplomats  of  East 
and  West,  where  the  Soviets  are  ada- 
mant, uncompromising,  belligerent,  and 
arrogant,  is  futile  aiul  indeed,  insulting. 

It  is  this  very  matter  that  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  now  probing,  trying  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  Soviet 
Union  is  genuinely  serious  about  nego- 
tiations. 

For  our  part,  we  must  have  in  mind 
our  objectives — what  is  truly  essential 
to  us  in  any  settlement.  If  we  take  the 
position  that  every  area  or  item  of  dis- 
agreement, without  regard  to  its  impor- 
tance, affects  our  vital  interests  and  can 
therefore  be  settled  only  by  total  Soviet 


acquiescence,  negotiations  cannot  pro- 
duce agreement. 

The  same  thing  would  be  true  in  re- 
verse. If  the  Soviets  insist  on  every  little 
item  without  regard  to  its  importance, 
then  negotiaticms  will  end  up  in  com- 
plete failure. 

Both  those  who  sit  across  the  nego- 
tiating table  from  the  Russians  and.  Just 
as  important,  those  of  us  who  remain 
here  at  home,  must  clearly  imderstand 
that  there  are  differences  of  degree  on 
every  matter  on  which  we  and  the  Rus- 
sians may  disagree.  Some  are  unimpor- 
tant. Others  are  of  limited  importance. 
But  others  affect  our  vital  interests  and 
those  of  our  allies.  These  matters  of 
vital  interest  must  be  protected.  We 
must  not  and  will  not  bargain  away  the 
rights  of  other  people. 

Our  negotiators  must  be  instructed 
as  to  which  matters  are  vital,  which  are 
only  important,  and  which  are  of  lesser 
significance.  Our  negotiators  must  be 
prepared  and  careful.  We — the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West — must  all  under- 
stand the  give-and-take  nature  inherent 
in  negotiations.  Obviously,  we  and  our 
allies  will  not  be  p>arty  to  a  negotiation 
that  is  all  "give"  and  no  "take."  The 
Soviets  must  understand  that  we  will 
not  "appease"  or  "retreat." 

Talk  of  "weaknesses"  or  "appease- 
ment" to  describe  a  genuine  meaningful 
negotiation,  in  which  concessions  are 
made  in  return  for  concessions  advan- 
tageous to  us,  would  be  mischievous  folly. 
Neither  the  President  nor  any  responsi- 
ble officer  of  this  Government  has  any 
intention  of  agreeing  to  anything  which 
will  adversely  affect  our  national  secu- 
rity. But  to  remain  adamant  on  points 
which  do  not  affect  our  vital  Interests, 
when  a  concession  on  such  a  point  could 
promote  constructive  negotiations,  would 
be  irresponsible. 

In  other  words,  there  must  be  some 
degree  of  flexibility.  Otherwise,  the  al- 
ternative is  nuclear  war. 

Those  who  may  find  themselves,  dur- 
ing the  next  3  months,  facing  the  Soviets 
across  the  bargaining  table,  will  have 
complex,  intricate  problems  to  contend 
with.  Any  good  negotiator  knows  that 
he  has  to  have  some  maneuvering  room. 
We  Members  of  Congress  can  help  our 
negotiators  by  recognizing  that  there 
must  be  a  give  and  take  if  agreement  is 
to  be  secured.  We  can  help  them  and 
help  our  country  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
those  who  represent  us  at  the  bargaining 
table  are,  like  us,  citizens  of  this  Re- 
public who  are  jxist  as  devoted  as  we  to 
fostering  and  protecting  otir  Nation's 
interest — in  other  words,  they  are  pa- 
triots. And  we  will  help  them  and  help 
our  country  by  scrutinizing  whatever 
settlement  may  emerge  from  any  negoti- 
ations about  Berlin  not  blindly  against 
the  standard  of  whether  we  agreed  with 
the  Soviets  on  this  point  or  that,  but 
against  the  standard  of  whether  the 
overall  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
our  allies  were  advanced  or  injured  by 
the  net  result  of  the  negotiatitms. 

The  stakes  here  are  high.  Just  as  we 
must  be  willing  to  face  up  to  the  possi- 
bility of  war  over  those  issues  that  affect 
our  vital  interests,  so  must  we  be  certain 
that  we  do  not  set  off  a  global  war  over 


less  Important  issues  that  are  not  vital. 
The  fate  of  civilization  hangs  in  the 
balance.  Rhetoric,  emotionalism,  breast 
beating  will  not  substitute  for  cold  cour- 
age and  sober,  hard  thought  as  we  steer 
the  difficult  course  on  what  we  hope  and 
pray  will  be  a  i>eaceful  but  honorable 
resolution  of  the  Berlin  situation  and 
the  other  problems  related  to  this  crucial 
area  and  critical  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  President  Ken- 
nedy to  the  Indonesian  President,  Mr. 
Sukarno,  and  the  E^esident  of  Mali, 
emissaries  of  the  Belgrade  Conference 
on  nonalined  nations,  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD  at  this  point.  I  want  this  letter 
to  follow  my  statement  because  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  recognizing 
the  importance  of  honorable  negotia- 
tions, has  made  it  quite  clear,  as  the 
letter  to  the  Belgrade  emissaries  reveals, 
that  we  will  not  negotiate  under  threats. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoes, 
as  follows : 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  10.  IMl] 

Kjknkkdt  Lcrm  to  Bklokao*  Paslxt 
Emissaeiss 

(Not*. — The  text  of  President  Kennedy's 
letter  to  Indonesian  President  Sukarno  and 
Mall  President  Modlbo  Kelts,  emissaries  of 
the  Belgrade  Conference  of  the  nonalined 
nations . ) 

Dkas  Ma.  Psxsioent:  I  have  studied  with 
care  the  message  from  the  Conference  of 
nonalined  nations  which  you  were  good 
enough  to  present  In  person. 

The  UJ3.  Qovernment  Is  aware  that  the 
nonalined  powers  sssembled  at  Belgrade 
represent  an  Important  segment  of  world 
opinion,  and.  espedaUy.  that  their  peoples 
share  with  ours  the  vital  stake  In  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace.  In  our  continuing  de- 
liberations within  the  U.S.  Ooremment  and 
with  our  allies,  we  wlU  give  the  message  from 
the  Conference  most  careful  consideration. 

As  regards  the  proposal  that  I  enter  Into 
direct  negotiations  with  Premier  Khru- 
shchev, we  are  prepared  to  use  existing  and 
appropriate  channels  to  establish  the  possi- 
bility of  sxirmountlng  the  present  Impasse. 

It  has  been  and  continues  to  b«  our  poUcy 
to  seek  to  settle  our  problems  with  others  by 
peaceful  means.  We  hare  not  attempted  to 
create  crises,  and  we  believe  It  Is  Incumbent 
upon  all  responsible  governments  to  explore 
all  possible  avenues.  Including  negotiations 
at  the  highest  levels,  for  mutually  acceptable 
solutions  of  current  international  problems. 
However,  unless  such  negotiations  are  care- 
fully prepared  beforehand,  they  risk  failure 
and  may  lead  to  deterioration  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

We  therefore  feel  that  at  a  time  of  great 
tension  It  is  particularly  necessary  that  ne- 
gotiations of  the  kind  proposed  by  the  Bel- 
grade Conference  not  only  have  careful  prep- 
aration, but  also  a  reasonable  chance  of 
success. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Western 
Powers  are  meeting  in  Washington  tosnorrow 
[the  letter  was  dated  September  IS).  Next 
week  the  Secretary  of  State  will  head  the 
US.  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  We  understand  that 
[Russian]  Foreign  Minister  Oromyko  wUl 
also  be  present.  This  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  serious  talks  about  Germany  and 
other  problems  if  the  Soviet  side  proves 
willing. 

The  channels  of  diplomacy  are  open  for 
the  exploration  of  constructive  steps  toward 
a  reduction  of  tension.  Other  means  are 
available  when  they  can  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose. Meanwhile.  It  Is  elevly  of  the  utmost 
Importance  that  there  be  no  unilateral  acts 
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which  will  make  peaceful  progress  Impos- 
sible. 

Given  a  reallstlo  approach  and  a  sincere 
desire  on  the  other  side  as  well  as  ours  to 
reach  a  mutxial  acc<>ptable  solution,  we  see 
no  reason  why  eventual  negotiations  should 
not  be  successful  ID  coping  with  the  pres- 
ent crisis.  However,  we  do  not  Intend  to 
enter  Into  negotiations  under  ultimata  or 
threats.  It  is  also  clear  that  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss  abdl&ition  of  our  responsibil- 
ity or  renunciation  of  the  modalities  for 
carrying  out  those  responsibilities. 
*  Nevertheless,  we  believe  It  possible  to  find 
a  solution  which  can  accommodate  vital  in- 
teresta  on  both  sides  of  the  crisis. 

The  United  Stat««  has  carefully  noted 
the  statementa  In  the  Belgrade  declaration 
reco^lzlng  that  the  Berlin  and  German  sit- 
uations are  of  vital  Importance  to  future 
developmenU  in  international  relations.  It 
has  consistently  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  our  policy  to  settle  differences  with  real- 
ism and  responsibUlt  y.  We  would  nota  that 
this  crisis  has  been  Initiated  by  Soviet,  not 
by  American,  action 

We  endorse  the  declaration's  reference  to 
the  rlghta  of  all  nations  to  unity,  self-deter- 
mination, and  independence,  and  ita  condem- 
nation of  Intlmldathm,  Intervention,  and  In- 
terference In  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
self-determination.  We  presume  that  these 
principles  apply  equally  to  the  people  of 
Germany  and  Berlin. 

Our  policies  in  tliis  area  have  sought  to 
respect  these  principles.  We  have  absolutely 
no  intention  of  resorting  to  force  or  threata 
of  force  to  solve  the  Berlin  and  Germany 
problems,  but  we  are  determined  to  honor 
our  commitmento  and  are  prepared  to  meet 
force  with  force  If  It  is  used  against  us. 

WhUe  the  United  States  and  ita  allies  are 
all  agreed  there  mtist  be  negotiations  on  the 
problem,  the  Soviet  Union  must  give  Indica- 
tion of  a  readiness  to  engage  in  discussion 
based  on  mutual  respect.  The  only  condi- 
tion It  has  yet  axliibited  any  willingness 
to  consider  are  conditions  which  Involved  the 
surrender  of  Western  rlghta. 

The  United  States  continues  to  believe 
that  conclusion  of  an  adequately  controlled 
test  ban  agreement  is  a  matter  of  greatest 
urgency.  We  wish  to  reaffirm,  however,  our 
belief  that  test  ban  negotiations  should  be 
resumed  separately  from  negotiations  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament. 

The  Soviet  resumption  of  atmospheric 
testing  has  Increased  the  urgency  which  at- 
taches to  the  signature  of  a  complete  treaty 
test  ban.  Complex  negotiation  on  general 
disarmament  should  not  be  permitted  to 
delay  the  achievement  of  this  significant  step 
forward. 

I  would  emphasb-^  again  my  regret  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  rejected  the  offer  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
Government  to  halt  atmospheric  tests  creat- 
ing fallout. 

Only  after  a  aeiO-chlng  review  of  vital 
U.S.  security  Intemto  and  after  the  utmost 
provocation  did  we  announce  our  Intent  to 
resume  underground  testa.  Ttit  nonalined 
nations  may  be  assured  of  our  continued 
willingness  to  ne^tiate  an  effective  treaty; 
but,  meanwhile,  the  national  security  inter- 
esta  of  our  country  and  of  our  allies  In  the 
free  world  must  be  protected. 

The  United  Stat«-B  looks  forward  to  full 
consideration  of  the  test  ban  issue  In  the 
forthcoming  Unltsed  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, which  we  hope  will  move  the  Soviet 
Union  to  abandon  Ito  opposition  to  effective 
controls  and  toward  acceptance  of  a  test 
ban  agreement. 

The  United  Stat*}  is  pleased  to  note  that 
the  partlcipanta  in  the  recent  Conference  in 
Belgrade  mentioned  the  Importance  of  an 
effective  system  of  inspection  and  control. 
This  Is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  It  Is  clear 
from  UJ3.  proposals  in  the  nuclear  test  ne- 
gotiations that  the  United  States  contem- 
plates Inspection  iuid  control  iH'ocedures  In 


the  disarmament  field  in  which  the  non- 
alined countries,  as  well  as  others,  would 
participate. 

For  some  months,  the  United  States  has 
been  conducting  an  Intensive  study  of  the 
problem  of  general  disarmament,  which  re- 
sulted In  a  request  to  Congress  to  create  a 
disarmament  agency.  The  study  has  also 
resulted  in  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment, which  is  in  the  final  stage  of  prepara- 
tions for  public  presentation. 

This  plan  provides  for  a  program  which  will 
insure  that  the  disarmament  Is  general  and 
complete;  that  war  Is  no  longer  an  Instru- 
ment for  settling  international  disputes;  and 
that  disarmament  Is  accompanied  by  the 
creation  of  reliable  procedvires  for  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  and  maintenance  of 
peace  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  American  commitment  to  these  ob- 
jectives goes  deep.  Our  colleagues  in  the 
world  community  wUl  not  find  us  faint- 
hearted in  this  cause. 

Talks  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  resumed  September  6  In  New 
York  In  a  further  effort  to  bring  the  two 
sides  closer  together  and  to  work  out  a  sat- 
lafactory  disarmament  forum.  The  pro- 
posals put  forth  by  the  United  States  by  these 
talks  provides  for  participation  of  nonalined 
countries  In  future  broad  disarmament 
negotiations. 

They  also  provide  for  negotiations  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  if  the 
Soviet  Unicn  will  agree.  The  United  States 
believes  the  General  Assembly  wlU  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  Into  the  matter  since  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  exlsta  in  the  form  of 
the  Disarmament  Commission,  which  can 
be  convened  at  any  time. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  found  elementa  In  the  message  and 
in  the  declaration  which  reflected  a  genuine 
desire  to  bring  about  a  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions and  which,  if  applied  In  a  truly  neu- 
tral and  objective  manner,  could  be  of  posi- 
tive benefit  in  easing  world  tensions. 

We  respect,  as  always,  the  desire  of  other 
nations  to  remain  nonalined.  We  under- 
stand with  sympathy  and  share  their  pas- 
sion for  peace.  We  are,  as  always,  prepared 
to  cooperate  with  all  Initiatives  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  In  the  world  situa- 
tion. We  look  forward  to  continued  friendly 
relations  with  the  governmenta  and  peoples 
participating  In  the  Belgrade  meeting. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  headline  on 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  for  Sep- 
tember 15.  giving  the  text  of  President 
Kermedy's  letter  to  the  Presidents  of 
Mali  and  Indonesia,  is  "Kennedy  Rules 
Out  Talks  Under  Threats." 

This  man  who  is  our  President  is  a 
brave  man.  He  has  unbelievable  bur- 
dens these  days,  and  problems  of  such 
immense  proportions  it  is  almost  beyond 
human  capacity  to  face  up  to  them  and 
to  resolve  them. 

I  plead  that  we  who  have  lesser  bur- 
dens should  permit  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  least  some  room  for 
maneuver,  some  room  for  flexibility,  so 
that  he  can  bring  to  bear  the  great  tal- 
ents which  he  demonstrated  in  this  body 
and  which  he  is  demonstrating  as  Presi- 
dent— the  talents  of  political  under- 
standing and  political  leadership,  the  tal- 
ents of  statesmanship  and  diplomacy — 
so  that  this  world  may  be  spared  a  ter- 
rible war  and  at  the  same  time  so  that 
the  United  States  and  her  allies  may  be 
able  to  maintain  an  honorable  position 
of  strength  and  sustain  the  institutions 
of  freedom  in  our  country  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 


We  are  building  strength  for  this  Na- 
tion. We  are  strengthening  our  Armed 
Forces,  We  are  strengthening  our  econ- 
omy. 

The  crisis  over  Berlin  has  brought  the 
leaders  of  other  nations  to  an  imder- 
standing  of  the  awful  power  which  the 
Soviet  Union  exercises  today,  and  of  its 
aggressive  design.  I  believe  there  is  a 
reawakening  in  the  world  of  what  the 
totalitarian  dictators  seek  to  do. 

If  we  can  sustain  ourselves  and  our 
allies,  if  we  can  maintain  our  position 
and  at  the  same  time  seek  an  honorable 
and  peaceful  resolution  of  the  dllHculties 
we  face,  time  is  on  our  side.  Time  is  on 
our  side  because  with  leadership  time, 
becomes  an  asset.  Without  leadership 
time  becomes  a  burden. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
though  relatively  young  in  years,  has  an 
insight  into  these  problems  as  we  know. 
I  wish  to  give  him  every  opportunity,  as 
my  President,  as  the  President  of  this 
great  Nation,  and  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  to  utilize  the  great  talents  of 
political  competence  and  insight  and  po- 
litical skill  which  are  so  much  a  part  of 
his  life  and  of  his  public  record. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  other  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  pursuant  to  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  pursuant  to  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  Monday.  Septem- 
ber 25,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINAnONS 


Executive    nominations    received    1*7 
the  Senate  September  23,  1961: 
Post  Omcx  Depasticent 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Post 
Office  Department: 

Carl  Murphy,  of  Maryland. 

Charles  H.  Earl,  of  Arkansas. 

Paul  Perocchi,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  MacNeal,  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  Francis  Rellly.  of  the  District  of 
Coltunbla. 

William  C.  Doherty,  of  Maryland. 

VS.  Catctnr  Jitdcis 

Thurgood  Marshall,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  second  circuit. 
(A  new  position.) 

Paxil  R.  Hays,  of  New  York,  to  be  U-8. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  second  circuit.  (A 
new  f>osltlon.) 

UJ3.  DiSTXiCT  JxnxsKS 

John  Weld  Peck,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  dU- 
trlct  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio. 
(A  new  position.) 

Frederick  A.  Datigberty,  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern,  east- 
ern, and  western  dlstrlcta  of  Oklahoma.  (A 
new  position.) 

Ben  C.  Green,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  district 
Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio.  (A 
new  position.) 

Dudley  B.  Bonsai,  of  New  York,  to  be 
UJS.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York.     (A  new  position.) 
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Irving  Ben  Cooper,  erf  New  Tork,  to  be 
UJS.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York.    (A  new  poeltlon.) 

Talbot  Smith,  of  Michigan,  to  be  TJS. 
district  judge  for  the  efifitern  district  of 
Michigan.    (A  new  poeltlon.) 

Wilfred  Pelnbw^,  of  New  York,  to  be 
T7.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York.    (A  new  position.) 

Clarence  W.  AUgood,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
IT .8.  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Alabama.    (A  new  position.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  23.  1961 : 

ACXMCT   rO«    IirmNATIONAI.   DBTXI.OPMXNT 

Fowler  Hamilton,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

COMPTSOLLXK   OF    CUSTOMS 

Joseph  A.  Cumane.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  comptroller  of  customs  with  headquar- 
ters at  Boston,  Mass. 

CbLLxcToas  or  Customs 
Robert  M.  Fortson,  of  Indiana,  to  be  col- 
lector of  c\i8toms  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  40.  with   headquarters  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Tennent  L.  Oriffln,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  19.  with  headquarters  at  Mobile, 
Ala. 

Roy  L.  Peterson,  of  Washington,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  30,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle, 
Wash. 

DntscTOR  or  rax  Mimt 

Sra  B.  Adams,  of  Nevada,  to  be  Director 
of  the  Mint. 

U.S.  District  Judge 

Wade  Hampton  McCree.  Jr..  of  ICchigan, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Michigan. 

U.S.  ATTORwrr 

Thomas  L.  Robinson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Municipal  Coxmr  roa  District  or  Columbia 
Joseph  M.  P.  Ryan,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  associate  judge  of  the  municipal  covu*t 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  domestic  re- 
lations branch,  for  the  term  of  10  years. 

UjB.  Masshai. 

Thomas  M.  Dugan,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years. 


V&,  Cotcutr  JtnwKS 

J.  Spencer  Bell,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  fourth  circuit. 

Luther  M.  Swygert,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Xt.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit. 

POSTMASTESS 
CALirOKNIA 

Minnie  P.  Lynn,  Rio  Oso. 
Rose  K.  Tacherra,  Bollnas. 
Rosalind  M.  Marshall,  Hoopa. 
Katherlne  L.  Coe,  Locmiis. 
Harry  M.  Overly,  Novato. 
Ralph  8.  Colonell.  San  Diego. 
Richard  Manfredl.  Sanger. 
Henry  Heynen.  Sausallto. 
Frank  Ledesma,  Soledad. 
Venore  M.  Deisman,  Strathmore. 

CONNECTICUT 

Stanley  B.  Gregory.  Cannondale. 

CBOaCIA 

Guy  D.  McKlnney,  Ball  Ground. 
Charles  A.  Smith,  Chamblee. 
J.  Stacy  Roberts,  Elberton. 
Perrell  E.  Carter,  Pearson. 

XLUMOU 

Eileen  Hanson,  Cameron. 

KENTUCKT 

Irene  P.  Mulllns,  Cromona. 

MABTLANB 

Kate  C.  Grimes,  Riva. 

MINNESOTA 

Llojrd  G.  Hanson,  Belllngham. 
Lecnard  A.  Campe,  Fairmont, 
Marion  E.  Mayheu.  Ironton. 
Burton  R.  Thomas,  Lake  Crystal. 
Albert  J.  Thelsmann.  Wabasha. 
Richard  A.  Nelson.  Warroad. 

NOBTH    CAROLINA 

Horace  C.  McSwain.  Boiling  Springs. 

Irene  E.  Israel.  McCain. 

R.  Woodrow  Rader,  Newton. 

A.  Dewey  Waters,  Jr.,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

OHIO 

Vernon  Jeffers,  Beallsville. 
Hugh  T.  Albright,  Dayton. 
Eugene  H.  Schmersal,  Delphos. 
Lsvern  W.  Zwlck.  Plain  City. 
Kenneth  W.  Bodey,  St.  Paris. 

ruxETO  sico 
Olga  Arrlllaga  de  Stella,  Anasco. 
Andres  Velazquez  Morales,  Rincon. 

SOUTH    OSOMNA 

Richard  H.  Rice,  Bamberg. 
Lewis  G.  Leverett,  Langley. 
Laura  W.  Rearden,  Montmorend. 
Vanetha  S.  Matthews,  Norway. 


TXNNKanS 

Norman  L.  Thomas,  Trade. 
Michael  F.  Seharbat,  MlUington. 
Martha  A.  Robertson,  Speedwell. 

TXaMOKT 

William  J.  Harrington.  Windsor. 

vnciMiA 

J.  Moeton  Agnor.  Fairfield. 
William  H.  Ireland,  Herndon. 
Howell  C.  Franklin,  McLean. 
Hugh  F.  Burke.  Vienna. 

WEST   VntCINIA 

Mildred  W.  Dunn,  Peterstown. 

WTOMING 

George  D.  Holden,  CokeviUe. 
fVank  E.  Myers,  Worland. 

CoLLxcTox  or  Customs 
John  C.  Schweers.  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  18.  with  headquarters  at  Charles- 
ton, B.C. 

U.S.  Marshals 
A.  Roy  Ashley,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  VS. 
marshal   for   the   western   district   of   South 
Carolina   for  the   term  of  4  years,  vice  M. 
Frank  Reid,  deceased. 

John  A.  Rowland,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  South 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Dallas 
A  Gardner,  Jr. 

POSTMASTXaS 
CALirOXNlA 

Kenneth  E.  Francis,  Oakland. 

rLOBIOA 

W.  Joel  Beckham,  Ocala. 

NORTH    CAXOLINA 

Irene  8.  Coffey,  Blowing  Rock. 

OKLAHOMA 

Charles  O.  Blew.  Cherokee. 

SOTrni   CAXOLOfA 

John  C.  Wells,  BennettsvlUe. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Gregory  F.  Walsh,  Bereoford. 
Glen  E.  Trier,  Spearflsh. 

TEXAS 

A.  Fred  England,  Commsros. 
Wayne  C.  Donaldson,  Fairfield. 
A.  Neai  Brown,  Richland. 
Clifford  L.  Hudgin.  WeldH. 

▼nonriA 
Arlelgh  P.  Surface,  Selma. 

WEST    VIRCINIA 

Lon  Xi.  Lewis.  Jr.,  West  Hamlin. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Feiieral  Lottery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESINTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23. 1961 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  quest 
for  additional  sources  for  raising  Federal 
tax  revenue,  or  as  a  means  of  replacing 
methods  now  in  use,  there  are  some  who 
believe  this  coimtry  should  adopt  a  Fed- 
eral lottery. 

Those  who  advocate  such  a  sjrstem 
must  certainly  overlook  or  ignore  the  de- 


plorable social  and  moral  degradation 
which  such  a  plan  would  surely  bring 
about. 

An  article  in  the  September  1961  issue 
of  the  American  Legion  magazine  giv- 
ing the  views  of  our  colleague,  Hon. 
Vernon  W.  Thomson,  Representative 
from  Wisconsin  on  this  subject,  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  thinking  Americans. 
His  article  follows: 

Should  this  Nation,  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  in  order  to  raise  revenue,  encourage 
and  appeal  to  the  improvidence  of  its  peo- 
ple? That  perhaps  Ls  the  basic  question 
raised  by  the  introduction  in  this  Congress 
of  H.R.  2007  to  provide  for  Federal  lotteries 
to  raise  funds,  to  reduce  the  national  debt 
and  to  reduce  Federal  Income  taxes.     The 


plan  is  offered  as  a  recognition  of  the 
"American  urge  to  gamble  as  an  Instinctive 
and  universal  human  tnUt."  Perhaps  the 
fallacy  of  this  proposal  is  expressed  in  thst 
statement  by  the  author. 

Gambling  Is  neither  an  "instinct"  nor  a 
"universal  human  trait."  Gambling  is  sim- 
ply a  manifestation  of  man's  Innate  desire 
to  acquire  money  and  property.  Tliere  are 
two  ways  to  accomplish  this  objective: 
First,  by  Industry,  that  is,  by  working,  sav- 
ing, investing  and  creating;  second,  some- 
times the  overwhelming  impulse  to  acquire 
money  Impels  the  Individual  to  embezzle, 
steal,  obtain  by  fraud  or  other  methods 
which  are  reprehensible  or  lUegal. 

The  desire  to  acquire  money  and  property 
Is  natural  and  legitimate.  The  method 
pursvied  In  the  acquisition  is  the  critical 
test.    If  the  effort  Is  productive  of  social 
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wealth  axul  stability  tar  which  the  indus- 
trious are  rewarded,  it  should  be  encouraged 
by  the  pubUc  policy  of  the  Government  and 
its  people.  If  it  encourages  recklessness 
with  people's  resources,  produces  no  real 
wealth,  provides  a  reward  without  work  or 
industry,  sanctions  improvidence  to  the 
point  at  poverty  and  want,  social  conse- 
quences require  It  be  condemned. 

A  lottery  is  a  manifestation  of  the  leas 
desirable  acquisitive  methods  of  man.  The 
social  evils  created  are  so  widely  recognized 
that  all  of  the  States  in  the  Union  prohibit 
lotteries  by  constitution  or  statute.  Should 
our  Federal  Government  impose  this  schune 
in  opposition  to  the  moral  objections  raised 
against  It  in  every  State  In  the  Union? 
Shouldn't  this  Congress  set  a  standard 
which  would  encourage  the  more  noble 
aspirations  of  man,  rather  than  establish  a 
standard  which  Is  simply  a  lure  to  improvi- 
dence? Any  program  which  degrades  or 
stultiflsB  the  social  conscience  or  idealism  of 
this  Oovernmeat  Is  unworthy  at  considera- 
tion by  this  Congress  or  the  people. 


Arau  Cootrel  Afencj:  Not  a  Siga  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

or  MHvifxsoTA 
Df  THE  HOUSB  OF  RBPRBSXNTATIVBS 

Saturday.  September  23. 1961 

Mr.  MacOREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  fellow  citi- 
zens, as  I,  have  served  proudly  in  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  during 
times  of  war.  Some  served  as  I  did  in 
the  Jungles  of  Burma,  others  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Normandy,  while  other 
Americans  marched  across  the  deserts 
of  North  Africa.  Many  of  us  remember 
well  that  fateful  December  day  in  Pearl 
Harbor,  while  others  of  us  regret  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  atomic  destructioQ  of 
thousands  in  Nagasaki.  We  do  not 
cherish  these  memories  nor  do  we  desire 
more  of  them  in  the  future. 

But  our  survival  dictates  that  we 
maintain  the  most  powerful  military 
strength  in  the  world  to  deter  any  and 
all  acts  of  aggression  against  the  United 
States  by  those  who  only  respect  power. 
This  is  why  I,  as  a  Congressman,  have 
unceasingly  suM>orted  every  defense  re- 
quest which  wiU  maintain  our  military 
superiority  over  Russia.  Likewise,  this 
is  why  I.  as  a  cltizoi.  proudly  serve  my 
Nation  as  a  major  in  the  \J3.  Army 
Ready  Reserve  alongside  so  many  of  my 
fellow  Americans.  Next  month  I  will  be 
on  active  duty  serving  with  the  U.S. 
Army  forces  in  Africa  and  Western  Eu- 
rope and  wiU  become  even  better  aware 
of  the  Job  our  American  boys  are  doing 
today  around  the  world  in  protecting 
the  security  of  our  people. 

However,  man  has  never  desired  war. 
War  brings  only  despair  and  destruc- 
tion. Developments  in  the  20th  century 
have  made  thermonuclear  warfare  tt^ 
last  alternative  if  one  values  the  sur- 
vival of  mankind.  The  nuclear  holo- 
caust which  would  result  from  world 
war  m  most  certainly  would  be  ruinous 
to  America  and  much  of  mankind.    The 


weapons  of  destruction  which  exist  to- 
day in  our  defense  arsenal  are  capable 
of  inflicting  total  destruction.  Likewise, 
little  defense  is  now  available  to  us  if 
similar  enemy  weapons  were  to  be  im- 
leashed  upon  oiu*  homes  and  industries. 

In  realization  of  the  nightmare  of  a 
nuclear  war,  President  Eisenhower  car- 
ried on  an  all-out  effort  to  bring  perma- 
nent peace  to  this  earth.  In  a  variety  of 
ways  the  President  pursued  every  glim- 
mering of  a  hope  that  an  honorable  and 
effective  arms  control  pledge  could  be  ne- 
gotiated with  Russia.  The  world  has 
grown  to  respect  the  Christian  ideals 
which  symbolize  American  actions  in  the 
quest  for  peace  out  of  a  sincere  concern 
for  mankind.  Passage  of  this  bill  will 
make  clear  beyond  doubt  that  it  is  the 
Soviet  Union  and  not  the  United  States 
which  is  blocking  progress  toward  con- 
trol of  armaments.  The  recent  imilat- 
eral  resumption  of  atmospheric  nuclear 
testing  by  the  Russians  multiplies  the 
tensions  which  exist  worldwide  today 
and  underscores  even  more  dramatically 
the  compelling  necessity  for  arms  con- 
trol. 

Some  in  America  contend  that  it  is  in- 
consistent for  our  country  to  be  on  an 
increasing  military  preparedness  basis 
while  at  the  same  time  studying  the 
issues  and  technical  problems  involved 
in  eventual  arms  controL  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  such  a  philosophy.  Our  De- 
fense Establishment  is  the  world's  might- 
iest and  I  will  do  my  part  in  Congress  to 
keep  it  strong  so  that  we  will  never  be 
found  in  a  position  of  "surrender  or  per- 
ish." But  arms  control,  as  well  as  armed 
might,  is  a  means  to  this  Nation's  goals 
of  security  and  peace.  It  is  the  profound 
hope  of  the  world  that  our  terrifying 
military  might  will  never  have  to  be  used. 
You  and  I  alike  seek  peace,  not  war,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  Arms  Control 
Agency  would  be  an  important  step  to- 
ward peace.  We  cannot  expect  peace  if 
we  do  not  make  every  effort  to  achieve 
it. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  definite  need  for 
an  Arms  Control  Agency  and  I  support 
this  legislation  which  establishes  a  U.S. 
Arms  Control  Agency.  It  is  important 
that  whatever  studies  and  research  are 
conducted  on  the  ultimate  possibility  of 
some  degree  of  weapons  control  be  done 
in  coordination  with  the  aims  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  In  the  long  run.  we  can 
benefit  from  a  system  of  arms  con- 
trol which  would  guarantee  protection 
through  tntemational  control  and 
checks.  While  on  one  hand  we  maintain 
a  flLrst-rate  military  posture,  on  the  other 
we  must  do  the  proper  spadework  in 
order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  ef- 
fective arms  limitation  system. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  establishment 
of  this  Agency  in  the  hope  for  future 
peace  would  well  be  worth  the  $10  mil- 
lion it  will  require  in  contrast  to  the 
more  than  $45  billion  being  spent  on  de- 
fense. The  ratio  of  these  sums  is  1  cent 
in  peace  for  every  $45  in  defense  spend- 
ing, and  I  would  gladly  spend  pennies  for 
peace  alongside  the  necessary  dollars  for 
defense.  It  is  upon  the  Investment  of 
these  pennies  today  that  a  peace  twnor- 
row  for  our  children  rebes.    I  am  hope- 


ful that  by  coordinating  our  arms  con- 
trol efforts  in  this  one  Agency  we  may 
some  day  soon  make  a  meaningful  start 
on  an  arms  control  agreement  and  come 
one  step  closer  to  our  universal  desire  of 
"peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men." 


Review  of  Activities  of  Concressmaa 
Giumo  ia  1st  Sessioa  of  tiM  87tk 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  coNNXcncxrr 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATTVBS 

Saturday.  September  23, 1961 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  draws  to  a 
close,  I  wish  to  join  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  who  customarily 
insert  in  the  Record  a  review  of  their 
activities  during  the  congressional  ses- 
sion so  that  my  summsur  will  be  gen- 
erally available  for  the  information  of 
my  constituents.  During  the  86th  Con- 
gress, when  I  served  my  freshman  term, 
I  innovated  periodic  reports  to  the  people 
of  my  district:  these  reports  were  so  well 
received  that  I  am  happy  to  continue  the 
practice. 

It  is  well  kiKJwn  that  as  one  continues 
in  Congress.  Just  as  it  is  in  other  careers, 
additional  experience  leads  to  greater  re- 
sponsibilities. I  have  been  pleased  to  ac- 
cept additional  committee  Jobs  and  re- 
sponsibilities because  I  know  that  each 
assignment  offers  new  opportimities  for 
serving  my  district  and  the  Nation. 
Thus.  I  am  pleased  that,  in  addition  to 
my  membership  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  I  have  been  honored 
this  year  with  an  assignment  on  the 
House  Administration  Committee  and 
several  active  subcommittees  of  the 
House,  which  are  cited  below. 

TRK  KDX7CATION  BllXa 

When  this  Congress  convened  last 
January,  I  was  again  assigned  to  work 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Special  Edu- 
cation of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee where,  because  of  my  service  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress,  I  have  become  the 
ranking  member  of  the  majority  party 
under  the  chairman.  In  this  position  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  very  closely 
on  the  education  program  which  the 
committee  prepared  for  the  House.  I 
am  proud  of  the  work  of  my  committee 
and  of  the  measures  it  recommended  to 
guarantee  our  children  a  school  system 
of  quality  capable  of  providing  them  with 
the  fullest  possible  preparation  to  meet 
the  challenge  expected  in  their  world  of 
the  future. 

In  his  campaign  and  in  his  messages  to 
Congress,  President  Kennedy  asked  that 
we  greatly  increase  our  investments  in 
the  field  of  education.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  my  subcommittee  worked 
hard  and  long  to  produce  legislation  that 
would  boost  the  efforts  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  and  improve  the  tried 
and  tested  National  Defense  Education 
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Act.  During  the  unfortunate  illness  of 
our  subcommittee  chairman.  I  was  hon- 
ored to  serve  as  acting  chairman  and 
thus  help  coordinate  committee  work  on 
these  programs.  In  the  end.  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  by  dili- 
gent effort,  did  produce  legislation  that 
in  every  major  respect  answered  the  call 
of  the  President,  the  desires  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  people  of  my  district, 
as  expressed  in  the  elections  last  fall. 

Because  groups  that  ostensibly  sup- 
ported the  President's  program  chose  to 
place  self-interest  above  national  Inter- 
est and  allowed  themselves  to  become  the 
pawns  of  Republican -southern  obstruc- 
tionists, the  House  was  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  and  vote  upon  the 
program  prepared  by  my  committee  after 
many  months  of  work.  The  shocking 
truth  is  that  the  House  never  did  reject 
the  President's  education  program  be- 
cause it  never  was  allowed  to  vote  upon 
Its  merits.  Late  in  August,  a  consid- 
erably watered  down  version  of  the  orig- 
inal committee  bill  was  finally  offered  for 
detote.  The  measure  provided  $325  mil- 
lion In  Federal  funds  for  a  1-year  emer- 
gency program  for  construction  of  public 
school  classrooms  in  areas  that  have  a 
demonstrated  need;  a  1-year  extension 
of  grants  for  schools  in  nearly  300  areas 
impacted  by  Federal  installations — that 
Is,  areas  in  which  Government  activities 
employing  Federal  workers  have  resulted 
in  overcrowded  schools — and  contin- 
uance for  1  year  of  the  NDEA  college - 
student  loan  program,  due  to  expire  next 
June.  I  considered  this  "package"  to  be 
a  bare  minimum  and  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach. However,  by  a  vote  of  242  to  169, 
the  House  refused  to  even  discuss  the  bill. 
Voting  to  block  debate  were  62  south- 
erners and  160  Republicans.  Voting  to 
at  least  consider  the  bill  were  163  Demo- 
crats and  6  Republicans. 

Eventually,  the  House  voted  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  impacted  areas  and 
the  NDEA  programs  for  2  years.  I 
voted  against  this  action  because: 

First.  I  believe  certain  aspects  of  the 
so-called  impacted  areas  program  are 
nothing  more  than  "pork  barrel"  legis- 
lation. 

Second.  I  wanted  to  demonstrate 
against  those  who  misled  the  public  by 
raising  States  rights,  church-state,  and 
other  false  constitutional  issues,  but  who 
then  proved  themselves  insincere  by 
voting  their  own  districts  Federal  money 
under  the  so-called  impacted  areas  bills; 
evidently  they  were  not  afraid  of  Fed- 
eral control  when  it  meant  money  for 
their  own  school  systems. 

Third.  I  believe  both  the  NDEA  and 
impacted  areas  program  need  improve- 
ment, and  my  committee  made  specific 
recommendations  along  this  line.  After 
the  House  refused  to  debate  these  pro- 
posals, I  could  not  vote  to  continue  these 
programs  with  all  their  faults,  especially 
since  the  NDEA  program  has  another 
year  to  go  and  plenty  of  time  is  avail- 
able next  year  to  improve  on  it. 

Fourth.  The  need  for  general  assist- 
ance to  our  school  systems  was  recog- 
nized by  both  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  Parties  in  convention;  re- 
fusal to  even  discuss  legislation  that 
would  meet  these  needs  appeared  to  me 


to  be  an  abdication  of  responsibility,  and 
I  voted  to  protest  against  it. 

I  believe  we  can  make  no  sounder  In- 
vestment than  to  Improve  the  educa- 
tion of  America's  youth.  Therefore.  I 
shall  continue  to  fight  for  an  adequate 
education  program  next  year.  In  this 
regard,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  I 
have  been  asked  to  serve  with  a  five-man 
congressional  task  force  charged  with 
the  retponslblUty  of  preparing  a  pro- 
gram to  help  college  students  and  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  As  you 
know,  tomorrow's  world  will  demand 
greater  numbers  of  college-trained  peo- 
ple; we  dare  not  shortchange  America 
by  denying  the  youth  of  today  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  the  limits  of  theh-  aca- 
demic potential. 

IDUCATION    AND   THK   BATTLB   FOE    MEN'S   MINDS 

During  my  campaign  for  reelection 
last  year,  I  described  the  great  impor- 
tance which  I  attach  to  adequately  pro- 
viding for  our  youth;  attention  to  their 
schools  and  the  quality  of  their  teachers, 
as  well  as  guidance  to  direct  their  latent 
talents  and  skills  Into  coiistructlve  ac- 
tivities must  be  provided  by  this  genera- 
tion if  the  next  Is  to  be  prepared  to  lead 
America  to  greater  heights.  The  youth 
of  any  nation  is  that  country's  most  pre- 
cious resource.  Therefore,  although  our 
primary  interest  Is  with  our  schools  in 
America,  our  Nation,  as  leader  of  the 
free  world,  must  also  concern  Itself  with 
the  caliber  of  training  being  offered 
elsewhere.  On  March  13.  President 
Kennedy  announced  his  famous  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  program  with  Latin 
America,  and  In  his  statement  he  called 
for  Increased  cooperation  between  uni- 
versities in  our  coxmtry  and  in  the 
countries  south  of  us.  Shortly  there- 
after. Congressman  John  Brademas.  of 
Indiana,  and  I  were  commissioned  to 
make  a  study  of  higher  education  In 
Argentina,  and  to  report  back  to  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  We 
held  innumerable  conferences  with  Latin 
American  educators  and  Government 
leaders  here  in  Washington,  and  during 
a  congressional  recess  last  spring,  we 
visited  several  campuses  In  Argentina. 
It  was  during  this  visit  that  I  was  made 
the  object  of  a  short  but  bitter  pro- 
Castro,  antl -American  demonstration. 
The  report  of  our  visit  Is  now  available, 
and  I  urge  any  of  my  readers  who  Is 
Interested  In  reading  it  to  write  to  me  In 
Washington;  I  shall  be  happy  to  send 
him  a  copy. 

The  admonition  to  know  thine  enemy 
Is  a  wise  one,  and  one  that  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  this  Congress.  As  the  people 
of  Connecticut's  Third  District  read  this 
report,  I  will  be  visiting  classrooms  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  Along  with  the  mem- 
bers of  my  subconunlttee,  I  will  be  view- 
ing firsthand  the  facilities  of  Russian 
schools,  and  I  shall  be  meeting  with  the 
men  and  women  who  are  training  the 
Russian  adult  of  tomorrow.  I  shall  re- 
port fully  on  my  visit  to  Russia  when  I 
return  at  the  end  of  October. 

TUX    SCONOMT 

The  general  pickup  in  the  economy 
from  the  doldrums  in  which  it  languished 
last  year  has  renewed  worldwide  confi- 
dence In  the  economic  strength  of  Amer- 


ica.   However,  what  has  me  worried  is 

the  fact  that  the  gain  in  jobs  has  been 
moderate  despite  booming  output.  With 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  due  for  exten- 
sion next  year,  special  Interest  groups 
are  already  busy  trying  to  pin  a  scape- 
goat label  on  our  trade  program  with  the 
free  nations  of  the  world.  To  fully  study 
this  matter,  a  new  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
has  been  formed  to  Investigate  the  im- 
pact of  Imports  and  export«  upon  do- 
mestic employment.  Because  of  the  op- 
portunity It  offers  for  me  to  Inform 
myself  about  this  Issue,  I  am  happy  that 
I  was  selected  to  be  a  member  of  this 
study  group. 

After  several  months  of  Investigation, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
real  problem  lies  In  automation  and  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  program  to  cope 
with  It.  Porelgn  nations  have  consist- 
ently bought  more  goods  and  services 
from  us  than  we  have  Imported  from 
them.  Therefore,  although  I  whole- 
heartedly believe  that  certain  improve- 
ments must  be  made  in  our  trade  pol- 
icies to  adjust  for  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  In  our  own  and  foreign 
economies,  we  cannot  arbitrarily  shut 
out  the  products  of  other  countries  with- 
out Inviting  retaliation  which,  in  view  of 
our  favorable  balance  In  trade,  can  only 
hurt  us  more  than  It  would  help.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  best  way  to  better 
our  employment  problem  Is  to  Improve 
the  competitive  status  of  our  businesses 
through  various  tax  reforms  and  in- 
dustrial redevelopment  programs.  I 
supported  the  area  redevelopment  bill 
proposed  by  the  President  after  proper 
safeguards  to  protect  New  England  In- 
dustry were  written  Into  It.  and  I  am 
pleased  that  it  was  adopted.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  received 
President  Kennedys  proposals  for  sweep- 
ing tax  reforms  to  encourage  expansion 
of  business  activity  and  thus  create  more 
jobs;  I  am  confident  that  this  program 
will  be  acted  upon  during  the  early 
weeks  of  the  next  congressional  session. 

But  since  American  society  is  a  part- 
nership between  goverriment  at  all  levels 
and  individual  citizens.  President  Ken- 
nedy's call  for  economic  growth  will  go 
unanswered  unless  our  businessmen  and 
our  labor  force  are  willing  to  become 
more  efficient.  To  help  our  local  busi- 
nessmen compete.  I  called  a  distrlctwide 
conference  last  April  to  which  I  Invited 
some  of  the  top  Government  procure- 
ment agents  in  the  Northeast.  More  than 
100  representatives  of  industry  in  the 
district  participated  In  a  full  day  of  dis- 
cussions with  Government  purchasers. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  In  the  area 
cooperated  magnificently,  and  I  believe 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  was 
obtained  by  those  In  attendance.  Our 
State  leads  the  Nation  In  per  capita  sales 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  want 
Connecticut  Industry  to  retain  its  excel- 
lent relations  with  this  giant  customer. 
My  ofllce  staff  and  I  stand  ready  at  all 
times  to  provide  our  local  businesses  with 
the  information  they  will  need  to  go 
after  and  win  Government  contracts. 

Another  growing  source  of  profits  and 
jobs  Is  world  trade.  In  this  area,  also,  I 
Intend  to  cooperate  fully  with  local  busi- 


nessmen seeking  assistance  in  obtaining 
information  about  oversea  markets  and 
international  trade  fairs.  By  aggres- 
sively seeking  out  new  business  and  by 
developing  new  marketa  for  our  prod- 
uct*, we  can  do  much  to  create  new  jokM 
in  our  community. 

The  fight  to  improve  the  competltiva 
position  of  industry  In  the  Third  District 
takes  many  forms.  Unfair  competition 
from  other  regions  of  the  country  in  the 
form  of  substandard  wages  or  unjustified 
gubaldlzed  electric  power  costs  also  had 
mjr  attention  during  the  yefu*.  I  believe 
passage  of  the  President's  minimum 
wage  program  will  do  much  to  alleviate 
the  former  condition,  and  defeat  of  a 
proposal  to  allow  a  federally  owned  nu- 
clear weapons  plant  to  provide  cheap 
electric  power  in  competition  with  pri- 
vate utilities  to  the  Northwest  will  per- 
mit private  Industry  there  to  move  ahead 
and  satisfy  the  power  needs  of  that  re- 
gion as  It  does  In  New  England.  I  am  In 
great  sympathy  with  employing  pubUc 
power  In  areas  of  our  country  that  are 
depressed  and  otherwise  Incapable  of 
encoiiraglng  private  industry  to  provide 
the  power  at  rates  necessary  to  stimu- 
late development  of  the  region.  How- 
ever, no  such  national  Interest  was  dem- 
onstrated to  me  which  would  justify  the 
attempt  made  In  Congress  to  put  the 
Federal  Government  Into  the  power 
business  at  Hanford,  Wash. 

LCdaLATION 

During  this  past  year,  two  measures 
which  I  authored  and  introduced  in  the 
House  were  passed  by  the  Congress.  The 
first  measure  was  the  Practical  Nurse 
Training  Act  extension,  which  was 
passed  on  April  12.  This  measure  ex- 
tended until  1965  a  Federal-State  pro- 
gram of  training  practical  nurses;  it  au- 
thorizes $5  million  in  annual  grants  to 
States  which  match  the  Federal  con- 
tribution. With  hospitals  becoming 
more  overcrowded  and  medical  costs  on 
the  Increase,  the  need  for  well-trained 
practical  nurses  to  serve  in  the  home 
and  to  relieve  the  registered  nurse  for 
more  specialized  tasks  has  become  in- 
creasingly evident.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  help  provide  a  great- 
er reservoir  of  skilled  nurses  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  medical  care  pro- 
grams. 

Of  more  direct  concern  to  the  Third 
District  is  the  pacsage  of  my  bill  to  ex- 
pand the  facilities  and  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Labora- 
tory at  Milford.  The  scientists  working 
at  this  Laboratory  have  made  some  re- 
markable discoveries  which  offer  great 
promise  for  i-estoring  the  once  prosper- 
ous shellfish  Industry  in  Long  Island 
Sound;  their  work  achieved  worldwide 
recognition  and  may  lead  to  a  method 
of  cultivating  sea  crops  as  scientifically 
as  we  now  farm  the  land.  The  legisla- 
tion which  I  authored  provides  the  Lab- 
oratory with  $1,325,000  to  enlarge  its 
facilities  and  train  commercial  shellfish 
men  in  the  new  methods  developed  by 
the  Milford  scientists.  This  bill  was 
passed  by  Congress  on  August  32. 

In  the  table  printed  below.  I  have 
listed  the  major  legislative  actions  of 
this  session,  which  I  supported  in  their 
final  form.    On  February  21, 1961,  Presi- 


dent Kennedy  presented  Democratic 
congressional  leaders  with  a  list  of  16 
priority  measures  which  be  hoped  could 
be  adopted  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Twelve  of  those  10  have  been  favorably 


acted  upon;  those  ttiat  have  been  en- 
acted into  law  are  marked.  Several  more 
major  legislative  items  were  requested 
and  passed;  they  also  appear  on  my 
listing. 


Major  Ugialative  actions,  87th  Cong.,  ht  $et$. 


BlU  N«.  Md  data 


8.  iwB,  ;iiiien,i9ei. 

R.'R.  9B0O,  Jnne  27,  ism... 
n.R.  0874  July  21, 1981... 
B.J.  Res.  lao.  Aug.  1.  IMl. 

8. 1983,  Sept.  4. 19n 

II.R.  U18.Ma)r27,1881... 

n.J.  Res.  384.  June  30, 1961 

8.  1720,  July  20, 19S1 

n.R  esil.  Auf.  10,  IW... 

S.  SlO.i  Jnnc  29. 19S1 

Treaty ' 

n.R.  4510,' Mar.  22, 19M.. 


n.R.  4806,1  Mar.  M,  IWl. 


8.  U|.<  Apr.  7, 1981 

a.  1,<  May  1, 1981 

U.R.  3935,>  May  f,  1981. 

li.R.  4SS4,iMay8. 1981. 
8.  912.<  May  19. 1981 


H.R.  6713,  June  29, 1961. 


n.R.  6027,"  June  30, 1961. 


8. 146,  Joae  10, 1981 

8. 192S,  Jona  as,  19S1 


ManOKAL  DETIKSf  AND  INTKBNAL  •ECCBITi- 

AuthoriMf  I12.fi  bilUoo  addltlooal  (or  nwsl  1962  (or  coottrurtlon  of  aircraft, 
mladlea and  naval  veavts;  conttnuei  B-fi2,  n  .WlwDilxTtiroductioniJrofraiM; 
pn>\-i(M  lor  ■.'  new  nudear-powered  mlMile  (rlKatws;  and  itepi  up  I'olarli  wb< 
marine  production  to  29  by  1884.  Inttead  of  IU67  (I'uliUc  Law  K7-U). 

Aothorizef  1808.9 million  lor  cnnatruction  and  Iniprovcirant  pro)fct« at  military 
baaes  at  borne  and  abroad,  tacIudiBg  nuKKllc  sit<a  an<l  nuclear  aubmarine 
baaea;  provide*  for  7,000 new  bomiiis  uall*  (I'ublic  Law  87-*7). 

AnthorUet  $1  7  hillton  for  Natloosl  Aeronautlcc  and  Space  Adminlstratloo  far 
flaoal  1982;  include!  Incrcaaea  lor  roanncd-moon-orl>rtinf(  project  and  for  re- 
aeardi on  aolid  and  nuclear  propcUanU  (Public  I.aw  87-V8). 

Anthorixea  the  Preddent  to  call  up  to  250,000  resfrvista  and  National  Ouards- 
men  for  active  duty  of  not  more  Uian  1  year  and  to  extend  trainine  pcrioda 
(PubUc  Law  87-117).  "^ 

DtTKSKATIOXAL  JlTWXIMB 

Autboriiet  $4.3  billiot  program  of  loans  and  granta  for  foreign  ecoaomic  aid  and 
development,  military  aasistance  and  support,  and  contributions  to  inter- 
national programs;  provides  lx)rro»inf  autnority  for  development  loans,  and 
a  contingency  fund  for  use  at  President's  discretion. 

EfleauaU'8  previously  auUiorlied  Latin-American  program  (PubUc  Law  88- 
raj)  by  appropriating  $800  mUlioo;  includes  $100  million  disaster  relief  for 
Chile,  $394  million  (or  loans  by  Inter- American  Development  Bank,  $8  million 
for  social  and  economic  programs  of  0A8,  and  $100  million  for  loans  and  eranU 
by  IC  A  (Public  Law  S7-4i ) . 

ProvldeaforaeceDtanoe  by  tbe  United  Stateaofagreement  with  France,  Nether- 
lands, and  tbe  United  Kingdom  for  estabilahmoit  of  tbe  Carribean  Orgaoiza- 
tioo  to  promote  the  proirress  and  davelopmeot  of  the  area  (Public  Law  87-73). 

Extends  indefinitely  the  I'resident'g  authority  to  use  surplus  farm  products  to 
aid  tbe  people  and  economy  of  underdeveloped  nattons  and  permits  broadeued 
program  (PnbUc  Law  87-92). 

Raducas  from  $fii:K)  to  $\n.j  value  of  goods  returning  Americans  may  bring  back 
dnty  free  from  abroad  (Public  Law  87-132). 

Estabtiahas  a  U.S.  Travel  Service  tathe  Department  of  Commerce  to  promote 
and  encourage  tourist  travel  from  abroad  (Public  Law  87-631. 

Ezecolive  E — Convention  of  the  Organintion  for  Eawiomic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  signed  at  Paris,  Dec  14. 1980,  by  represenuiives  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  18  member  countries  of  the  Organiiation  lor  European 
Economic  Cooperation.     (Ratified,  Mar.  16,  1961.) 

DOVEmC  LEOBLATIOK 

Emergency  Feed  Grain  Act:  Applicable  to  1961  feed  grain  crop,  this  law  en- 
courages reductfon  of  acreage  planted  so  as  to  reduce  Ooremment-owned 
surpluses,  raise  farm  income,  and  assure  consumers  fair  and  stable  pricea 
for  meat,  milk,  and  poultry  products  (Public  Law  87-5). 

Temporary  rnemployirient  C^mpensatioD  Act:  Extends  the  TUC  program 
through  June  3".  H'62,  providing  repayable  Federal  grants  to  States  to  provide 
13  weeks  additional  unemployirent  compensation  benefits  to  unemploy»d 
workers  exhnustinp  their  benefits.  This  new  law  has  helped  alleviate  tbe 
severe  hardsliips  of  unemployed  workers  and  their  families  <luring  the  reces- 
sion period,  and  increases  purchasing  power  to  stimulate  demand  during 
the  recession  (Public  Law  87-6). 

ReorganL-p.tion  Act  Extension:  Exttjnds  untU  June  1.  1963,  the  authority 
panted  to  the  President  in  the  Reorganiratlon  Act  of  1949  to  submit  plans  to 
Congress  for  reorganiratlon  of  Um  eaeeati\-e  braDcfa  (Public  I^w  87-18). 

Area  Redevelopment  Act:  Twioa  vetoed  by  former  President  Eisenhower, 
this  new  program  provides  $394  million  in  Federal  loans  and  grouts  to  assist 
qualifying  urban  and  rumi  areas  suffering  from  chronic  economic  distress 
and  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment  (Public  Law  87-27). 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Ameiidrrents:  Extends  n>lninmm  wage  coverage  under 
the  Foir  I.nbor  St:ind:inis  Act  to  3.6  million  uncovered  workers  (mo!?tly  in 
retail  trade),  the  first  new  coverage  approved  by  C<Higress  since  1938.  Ralsea 
the  minimum  wage  of  workers  prcviou.sly  covered  to  $1.25  an  hour  in  two 
steps,  brings  newly  covered  workers  to  the  new  legal  minimum  within  4 
years  (Public  Lnw  H7-3n). 

Aid  to  dependent  children  of  unemployed  parents:  Amends  F^oda]  Becorlty 
Act  to  provide  Federal  matrhing  grants  to  States  Uirough  June  3,  1962,  to 
assist  dependent  children  of  needy  unemployed  parents  (Public  Law  87-31). 

Federal  Judgeships:  Provides  for  the  PresidientiaJ  appointuwt  of  73  long  needed 
new  Federal  judgeships  (10  circuit:  61  permanent  district;  2  temporary  dis- 
trict). When  filled,  they  will  belp  expedite  tbe  bqge  backlog  of  cases  now 
crowding  court  dockets  (Public  Law  87-36). 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  AmcndnienU:  Modifies  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  atitboriring  an  additional  $11.5  billion  to  keep  construction  of  the 
41,000  mile  Interstate  System  on  schedule  for  compleMon  In  1972,  providing  a 
new  schedule  of  highway  user  taxes  (Public  Law  87-61). 

Social  Security  Act  Amendments:  Liberaliie.<:  the  Social  Sectirlty  .^ct  to  pro- 
Tide  $780  mlDion  in  new  or  increase*!  benefits  during  tbe  first  12  months  to  an 
estimated  4.4  million  persons.  Reduced  the  optional  retirement  age  for  men 
to  62  (with  reduced  benefits);  raised  the  minimum  benefit  from  ^  to  $40  a 
month:  Increased  widow's  benefits  by  10  percent:  raised  the  earnings  ceiling 
for  retired  persons,  broartened  tlie  insured  status  requirements,  and  increased 
the  Federal  share  of  State  programs  for  the  needy  aged,  bUnd,  and  disabled 
(Public  I>aw  87-64). 

Special  milk  program  for  children:  Extended  the  special  milk  program  for 
children  until  June  30.  1962,  and  raised  the  authorisation  Irom  $95  milUon  to 
$105  milUon  (Public  Uw  87-67). 

Hooslnc  Act  of  1961:  Tbe  most  oomprebensire  boosinK  measure  passed  by 
Ooufeas  in  12  years,  this  new  law  prorides  $4.88  fatHta  ta  Federal  loans  and 
grants  to  dties.  towns,  and  rural  areas  for  urban  renewal,  public  housing, 
elderly  housing,  farm  housinr.  college  housing,  community  larilltles,  "open 
space"  park  and  recreation  an-a  develotiment  in  ciUcs,  urban  mass-trans|x>r- 
tation  systems,  home  improvement,  a  aou-sine  program  for  moderate-income 
famllleB,  and  liheralifes  the  FH  A  home  morteage  insurance  program.  Simi- 
lar lecislatian  in  tbe  last  Congress  was  retoed  by  Prestdcnt  Eisenhower 
(PubUc  Law  87-70). 


'  Included  la  Pnaidaat  Kannedy's  Feb.  21  le-point  list  of  priority  legislation. 
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Major  legislative  actions,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. — Continued 


BiU  No.  and  date 

Measure 

M.R.  5723,  July  6,  igei 

Veteran!!'  home  loan  projfnim  extension:  Kxtends  the  TeteranR'  (ruaranteed 
anil  direct  homo  loaii  f)roKrani  for  World  War  II  veterans  until  July  25,  1967, 
and  for  Korean  veterans  until  Kel)ruary  1,  1975,  and  provides  additional  $1.3 
billion  In  aufhoriiation.s  for  advances  from  the  Treasury  for  the  VA  direct 
home  loan  proftrani  throuph  fiscal  1967  (Public  Law  87-«4). 

W'ater  Pollut  on  Control  Act  Atnrndfnents'  Hmfulprui  and  pitpnfU  t\^e•  Fpd^^rAl 

B.R.  6441,  July  20,  1961 

8.  7M,  July  20, 1961       

Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  June  30,  19«i7,  Increasing  the  exlstlnu  $50  mil- 
lion annual  authoriiatlon  for  Fr<ien»l  matching  gmnt<:  to  commimities  for  the 
construction  of  waste  treutment  plants  to  $M(i  niiilioii  in  fiscal  I(«i2,  JWi  million 
in  fiscal  1963  and  $100  million  each  in  fiscal  VMA  through  19«i7.  Strengthens 
enforcement  and  extends  Juri.sdiction  of  Ke<ieral  pollution  abatement  author- 
ity to  all  Interstate  and  navigable  waters.  A  less  compreliensive  bill  was 
vetoed  by  President  Eisenhower  in  the  last  Congress  (Public  I^w  87-88). 

Surplus  property  disixwal:  Authorires  State  agencies  engage4l  In  distribution 
of  Fe<leral  surplus  property  to  utilize  surplus  personal  proi)erly  needed  to 
effectively  carry  out  Mluratiou,  public  liealth,  or  civil  defen.so  programs  in 
the  States  (Public  Law  87-94). 

Cape  Code  National  Seashore:  Establishc-s,  within  the  national  park  system, 
the  Cape  Code  (Ma.ss.)  National  St-aslwre,  the  first  national  park  to  lie  e«tab- 
lished  in  the  Inited  States  .since  1947.  Authorizes  $lf.  million  for  purchase 
of  lands  for  the  jiark  an>a  (Public  Law  87-iai). 

General  Farm  Act:  Extends  fee<l  grain  program  for  1962  crop;  lilH'ralir.es  farm 
credit  programs;  estjiblishes  wheat  program  for  iy»>l-«12,  encoursiging  acreage 
reduction;  extends  and  hroatlens  Food  for  I'eatv  program  (Public  Law  VU): 
extends  National  Wool  Kci,  Oreat  Plains  conservation  program,  school  milk 
program,  and  broadens  marketing  orders  to  other  commo<lities  (Public  I^w 
87-128). 

Juvenile  delinouency  control:  Authorizes  a  program  of  Federal  grants  to  com- 
munities and  nonprofit  agencies  of  $5  million  a  vt-jr  for  4  >  tnirs  to  finance 
projects  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency. 

B.  867,  Aug.  7,  nei 

8.  1643,  Aug.  8,  1«C1 

8.  27»,  Sept.  11,  1961 

•  Included  in  President  Kennedy's  Feb.  21  16-polnt  list  of  priority  legialation. 


'Trust" :  A  Program  To  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23. 1961 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  recognize  and  call  attention  to  an 
outstanding  public  sei-vice  program  be- 
ing provided  for  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, southeastern  Ohio,  and  eastern 
Kentucky  by  station  WSAZ-TV  in  Hvmt- 
Ington,  W.  Va. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  public  serv- 
ice programs,  WSAZ-TV  has  been  pro- 
ducing since  May  20,  1961,  a  program 
called  "Trust."  This  program  is  unique 
in  that  its  sole  purpose  is  to  help  find 
employment  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped people  residing  in  the  tristate 
region. 

Primarily,  the  program  is  designed  to 
help  the  handicapped  surmount  the 
biggest  hurdle — that  of  getting  an  inter- 
view with  a  potential  employer.  A  spe- 
cial time  was  selected — early  Saturday 
afternoon — to  try  and  attract  some  po- 
tential employers  who  might  view  the 
program  and  see  the  capabilities  of  han- 
dicapped people.  Consciously  or  not, 
these  employers  would  have  their  first 
interview  with  handicapped  people  by 
means  of  television.  During  the  pro- 
gram, specially  selected  handicapped 
persons  appear  on  the  program  and  dis- 
cuss their  background  and  the  type  of 
work  they  can  perform.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  training  individuals  re- 
ceive, age.  lengthy  of  unemployment, 
marital  status,  salary  expected,  and  when 
they  can  report  for  work. 

I  want  to  commend  WSAZ-TV  for 
providing  a  vital  link  in  aiding  those  who 
are  physically  handicapped.  This  is  a 
wonderful  example  of  the  initiative  tak- 


en by  local  citizens  to  carry  out  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  program  for  employ- 
ment of  the  physically  handicapped. 

"Trust"  is  written  and  produced  by 
Mrs.  Leda  P.  Lewis,  who  has  been  un- 
tiring In  her  efforts  to  aid  the  handi- 
capped. Mrs.  Lewis  has  also  been  very 
active  in  helping  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's program  to  combat  juvenile  de- 
linquency. Along  with  the  members  of 
the  West  Virginia  congressional  delega- 
tion, I  am  supporting  the  nomination  of 
Mrs.  Lewis  to  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

For  their  valuable  contribution  to  the 
betterment  of  our  community.  I  salute 
the  personnel  of  WSA25-TV  for  making 
available  this  very  worthwhile  program. 
I  wish  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Leda  P.  Lewis,  writer  and  producer  of 
"Trust,"  for  contributing  unselfishly  of 
her  time  and  talent  to  help  obtain  equal 
opportunities  for  all,  including  the 
physically  handicapped. 


H.R.  8617,  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23, 1961 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record,  a  statement  issued 
by  President  Kennedy  on  September  8. 
regarding  H.R.  8617.  the  bill  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  the  balance  due  on  the 
Philippine  war  damage  claims  awards. 

I  fully  share  the  President's  regret 
that  this  important  legislation  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Congress  during 
this  current  session.  I  believe  that  the 
settlement  of  this  obligation  which  we 


have  voluntarily  assumed  has  been  de- 
layed much  too  long.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  H.R.  8617  will  receive  speedy  ap- 
proval when  the  Congress  assembles  for 
the  beginning  of  the  second  session  in 
January. 

The  Presidents  statement  reads  as 
follows: 

STATZMENT        BT        PmESIDENT       KENNEDY        ON 

September  8,    1961 

I  regret  that  the  bill,  H.R.  8617.  to  com- 
pensate Philippine  cltlzena  for  World  War  II 
damage  to  their  property,  has  been  held  over 
until  next  year  by  the  House  because  of  the 
press  of  other  business. 

We  had  hoped  that  this  long-delayed 
recognition  of  the  stanch  contribution  of 
our  Philippine  allies  through  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  claims  would  receive  congres- 
sional approval  this  year.  However,  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  give  wholehearted 
support  to  the  legislation,  and  Is  hopeful 
that  It  will  be  approved  by  the  Congress 
early  in  the  next  session. 


Trade    Agreements:    A   Trojan    Horse 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Saturday.  September  23,  1961 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  a  serious  look  at  our  trade 
agreements  legislation  and  particularly 
its  administration. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  in  the 
defense  that  our  industries  and  workers 
have  against  imports  when  these 
threaten  our  market  and  our  employ- 
ment. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great 
"Increase  in  the  competitive  impact  from 
abroad,  for  reasons  that  are  already  well 
known,  such  as  the  great  industrial 
buildup  abroad,  the  lower  wages  prevail- 
ing in  other  parts  of  the  world  compared 
with  those  of  this  country  and  the  great 
increase  in  foreign  productivity.  This 
combination  has  produced  relatively  low 
costs  and  this  in  turn  has  led  to  ever 
greater  penetration  of  our  home  market 
by  foreign  goods,  particularly  manu- 
factured items. 

The  outlook,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  is  not 
for  an  improvement  in  this  competitive 
situation,  but  the  opposite.  As  foreign 
productivity  rises  per  man-hour  as  it  Is 
destined  to  do  as  more  modem  ma- 
chinery replaces  outmoded  methods  of 
production  in  the  industrial  countries, 
their  competition  will  become  sharper. 
Even  if  we  should  hold  the  wage  level  In 
its  tracks  in  this  country,  the  advan- 
tages would  still  lie  with  the  other  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it:  talk  about  the  United  States 
itself  Joining  the  European  Common 
Market  or  setting  up  a  free  world  Com- 
mon Market,  is  not  only  unrealistic;  it 
flies  in  the  face  of  economic  realities. 
Nothing  would  be  more  surely  calculated 
to  upset  the  economy  of  this  country 
than  such  a  move,  or  even  a  serious  en- 
tertaiiunent  of  it. 
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Our  wages  would  be  driven  down;  the 
pressure  for  automation  would  be  so 
great  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  would  be  eliminated  from  their 
Jobs  and  the  country  would  soon  face 
a  disastrous  depression. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  right  in  the  face  of 
the  worst  competitive  stniggle  that  this 
country  has  ever  faced,  proposals  are 
made  that  would  ext>ose  our  economy  to 
a  ruthless  onslaught  of  low  foreign  costs 
such  as  we  could  not  meet  without  cut- 
ting our  wages  in  half.  Our  national  in- 
come would  drop  precipitately;  our  tax- 
payment  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  shrink  and  we  would  find  more 
and  more  of  our  industries  emigrating 
to  foreign  shores.  The  trend  is  already 
well  established. 

Actually  what  we  need  is  not  greater 
exposure  to  a  kind  of  competition  that 
would  be  unlawful  if  it  occurred  in  this 
country  from  domestic  sources,  because 
it  would  be  based  on  wages  far  below  our 
minimum  and  because  it  would  involve 
practices  that  would  reduce  comE>etition 
by  running  competitors  out  of  business — 
what  we  need  is  not  more  of  this  type 
of  foreign  competition  but  an  improve- 
ment in  the  domestic  long-range  outlook 
so  that  Investment  will  be  attracted  into 
plant  expansion,  replacement  of  ob- 
solescent machinery  and  other  capital 
outlays  that  will  employ  more  workers. 

We  do  not  beget  that  sort  of  an  out- 
look when,  after  having  reduced  our 
tariffs,  industries  that  see  their  domestic 
market  progressively  captured  by  im- 
C>ort8,  find  themselves  without  a  remedy. 

What  in  good  sense  would  induce  such 
industries  to  expand  their  manufactur- 
ing capacity?  Already  they  have  more 
capacity  than  is  needed  to  supply  the 
domestic  market. 

Yet  if  such  expansion  is  dampened 
down  and  discouraged  in  many  indus- 
tries, who  will  put  to  work  the  additional 
workers  who  appear  on  the  scene  each 
year,  in  the  magnitude  of  about  a  mil- 
lion? In  order  to  absorb  these  workers 
plus  most  of  those  who  are  already  un- 
employed we  need  a  healthy  growth  of 
our  economy.  No  one  has  yet  explained 
how  this  can  be  accomplished  when  in- 
dustry after  industry  has  become  con- 
fronted with  heavy  import  competition. 
Who  would  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  expand 
his  plant  to  manufacture  an  item  when 
imports  are  taking  an  increasing  share 
of  the  market  for  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  all.  Some  of 
the  previews  of  tariff  and  trade  pwlicies 
that  are  now  being  shaped  indicate  that 
this  country  ^111  propose  across-the- 
board  tariff  reductions  next  year  in  or- 
der to  keep  us  in  tune  with  the  Common 
Market.  With  this  short  of  prospect 
staring  them  in  the  face,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect our  Import -vulnerable  industries  to 
look  with  confidence  on  the  future? 

These  industries  are  not  merely  minor 
industries  that  we  can  sacrifice  with  im- 
punity. Many  of  them  are  industries  of 
national  standing;  and  we  must  not  la- 
bor under  the  Illusion  that  industries 
that  have  not  yet  been  stricken  by  im- 
ports will  forever  remain  immune.  In 
the  past  few  years  we  have  seen  many 
hitherto  import -immune  industries  come 


vmder  the  hammer.  Very  few  industries 
can  today  be  sure  that  they  will  not  soon 
join  the  ranks  of  those  that  are  stricken 
by  import  competition. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  competition  as 
such  is  undesirable.  In  this  country  of 
all  countries  we  have  taken  a  number  of 
legislative  and  administrative  steps  dat- 
ing back  to  1890,  the  year  of  the  Sher- 
man Act,  designed  to  assure  not  only 
competition  but  fairness  of  competition. 
We  have  the  Clayton  Act,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  and  the  wage-and-hour  law 
itself,  tJl  enacted  for  the  purpose  not 
only  of  maintaining  competition  but  of 
assuring  its  fairness. 

While  competition  is  desirable,  its  de- 
sirability depends  on  its  character.  It 
may  be  destructive  rather  than  salutary. 
That  is  why  in  the  past  70  years  we  have 
regulated  it. 

From  the  nature  of  things  we  cannot 
legislate  for  other  countries.  We  cannot 
pass  wage-and-hour  legislation  for  them. 
We  cannot  set  up  minimum  wages  for 
them. 

All  that  we  can  do  is  to  regulate  the 
imports  from  them  as  the  goods  come 
into  this  country.  We  can  impose  a  tar- 
iff or  an  import  quota  or  both.  In  this 
way  we  can  create  something  approach- 
ing fairness  of  competition. 

In  the  past  27  years  we  have  reduced 
our  tariffs  by  a  full  80  percent.  The  20 
percent  that  is  left  is  too  low  to  regulate 
many  of  our  imports.  In  some  instances 
it  becomes  necessary  to  use  import  quo- 
tas to  keep  imports  from  taking  over  the 
entire  domestic  market  or  the  greater 
part  of  it.  In  other  instances  it  may  be 
possible  to  allow  a  stated  volume  of  im- 
ports to  come  in  at  a  low  tariff  rate  and 
then  putting  on  a  higher  rate  on  all  im- 
ports above  that  volume. 

What  we  face  today,  however,  is  not 
simply  the  question  of  regrulating  im- 
ports to  assure  fairness  of  competition, 
but  a  reluctance  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  to  place  any  restric- 
tions on  imports,  even  when  such  restric- 
tions are  recommended  by  the  Tariff 
Conunission  under  the  escape  clause. 

It  is  this  reluctance  that  confronts 
American  industry  today  as  it  faces  in- 
creasingly dlflflcult  import  competition. 
If  It  could  be  sure  of  relief  when  hard 
pressed  by  what  under  domestic  condi- 
tions could  only  be  described  as  unfair 
competition,  it  could  look  to  the  future 
with  confidence.  It  could  expand  at 
least  enough  to  keep  pace  with  rising 
consumption.  Thus  it  would  do  its  share 
in  employing  the  jobless  and  the  new 
workers  coming  on  the  scene  e?ch  year. 

In  the  absence  of  a  remedy  the  in- 
dustry is  forced  to  be  cautious.  Even 
if  its  sales  are  not  declining  it  sees  the 
market  increase  being  absorbed  by  im- 
ports and  greatly  fears  that  imports 
will  soon  do  more  than  that,  as  indeed 
they  have  in  a  nimiber  of  other  indus- 
tries. It  will  not  then  expand.  It  will 
seek  rather  to  reduce  costs.  To  do  so 
it  may  let  off  workers  outright  or  diSr 
place  them  by  installing  labor-saving 
machinery.  It  wiU  not  only  fail  to  bear 
its  part  of  the  unemployment  load;  it 
will  also  fall  to  absorb  its  share  of  the 
new    workers.    The    result    will    be    a 


double  load  on  other  industries  to  ab- 
sorb the  imemployed  and  the  new  work- 
ers. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission sent  four  recommendations  to 
the  White  House  proposing  an  increase 
in  the  duty  on  sheet  glass,  baseball 
gloves,  ceramic  tile,  and  carpets. 

Sheet  glass  is  produced  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  I  know  the  imcrarts  have  been 
working  havoc.  The  Tariff  Commission 
found  unanimously  that  rising  imports 
had  caused  serious  injiuy  to  the  indus- 
try. This  was  on  May  17,  1961.  It  rec- 
ommended an  increase  in  the  duty.  On 
June  30  the  President  returned  the  caise 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  for  further  in- 
formation. To  date  the  Commission 
has  not  concluded  the  supplemental 
proceedings. 

This  was  one  case  in  three  returned 
to  the  Conunisslon.  The  other  two 
were  the  cases  relating  to  ceramic  tile 
and  baseball  gloves. 

The  President  asked  for  information 
on  the  pricing  practices  of  the  indus- 
tries involved,  including  sheet  glass. 
He  also  asked  for  profit  relationship  to 
investment  in  plant;  for  a  report  on  the 
effect  of  domestic  technological  innova- 
tions and  automation;  and,  with  respect 
to  sheet  glass,  information  on  restrictive 
sales  practices  by  domestic  producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  two 
things: 

First.  The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  is 
an  agency  set  up  by  Congress  to  per- 
form certain  technical  and  detailed 
functions  for  the  Congress.  It  is  a  bi- 
partisan body,  with  a  set  of  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mission is  staffed  with  exjierts  in  the 
field  of  tariffs  and  trade.  The  person- 
nel is  drawn  from  the  civil  service  reg- 
ister. Presumably  the  agency  is  com- 
petent in  its  field. 

The  Commission  holds  public  hearings 
and  invites  all  interested  parties  to  ap- 
pear and  give  testimony.  If  rates  of  duty 
are  changed  as  a  resxilt  of  its  recommen- 
dations recourse  may  be  had  by  dissat- 
isfied or  aggrieved  parties  to  the  U.S. 
Customs  Court. 

Second.  The  only  statute  governing 
the  escape  clause  is  found  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1951  as  amended  and 
extended.  This  statute  lays  down  the 
criteria  by  which  injury  or  threat  of 
injury  to  a  domestic  industry  is  to  be 
judged.  There  is  no  other  source  of 
criteria.  The  President  cannot  creat? 
them  without  amending  or  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  clause.  Congress  alone  has 
this  power;  and  this  power  can  only  be 
exercised  through  the  legislative  proc- 
esses. Some  of  the  President's  questions 
relate  to  matters  that  are  not  found  in 
the  criteria  of  injury. 

It  seems  inappropriate  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  return  cases  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  any  case.  He  is  given  60  days 
in  which  to  accept  or  reject  the  Com- 
mission's reconunendations;  not  to  re- 
turn them.  If  the  Commission  fails  to 
do  its  work  properly  in  the  judgment  of 
the  '^resident  he  should  take  appropriate 
steps  to  have  changes  effected,  instead 
of  pressing  for  findings  more  suitable  to 
his  predilections. 
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Since  the  Commissioners  are  his  ap- 
pointees, returning  a  recommendation 
for  further  data  smacks  of  pressure  to 
alter  the  findings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  else  lack- 
ing or  positively  wrong  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  escape  clause.  Hanging 
over  the  whole  undertaking  like  a  pall  is 
a  stubborn  reluctance  of  the  executive 
branch  to  carry  out  the  power  delegated 
to  it  by  the  Congress.  This  unwillingness 
has  manifested  itself  during  the  10  years 
since  the  escape  clause  was  first  enacted 
by  Congress. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  chances 
of  relief  by  an  industry  that  applies  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  under  the  escape 
clause  are  barely  better  than  1  in  10. 
This  borders  on  nullification. 

This  reluctance  centers  in  the  State 
Department  said  has  been  evident  in  the 
veto  by  our  President  of  two  out  of  three 
recommendations  for  tariff  increases  sent 
to  them  by  the  Tariff  Commission  since 
1951. 

For  this  there  is  no  justification. 

I  shall  tell  you  why. 

Every  member  nation  of  GATT — the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — of  which  there  were  22  in  the 
beginning  and  39  today,  makes  tariff 
reductions  on  the  condition  that  it  has 
the  right  to  Increase  any  rate  on  any 
article  If  imports  increase  sufficiently  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  Industry  producing  the  article. 

This  is  clear  enough;  is  it  not?  Is 
there  anything  obscure  about  it;  any- 
thing difficult  to  understand? 

The  only  question  remaining  to  justify 
such  an  increase  in  the  tariff  then  is :  Has 
serious  injury  occurred  or  is  it  threat- 
ened? 

That  is  all.  If  tlie  conditions  are  ful- 
filled by  the  facts,  obviously  the  country 
has  a  clear  right  to  restore  the  old  duty 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

Why  then  all  the  fear  that  if  we  raise 
a  tariff  xmder  the  escape-clause  proce- 
dure other  countries  will  not  like  it;  they 
will  be  moved  to  retaliation  and  before 
long  we  will  find  ourselves  in  a  trade 
war? 

These  are  bugaboos,  pure  and  simple; 
fabrications  of  the  reluctant  dragons, 
the  free -trade  philosophers  who  will 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  keep  the 
intent  of  Congress  from  being  put  tnto 
effect. 

The  State  Department  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  to  advise  the  President 
against  tariff  increases  even  when  all 
the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  reserva- 
tion have  been  met.  Mind  you,  GATT 
itself  has  an  escape  clause. 

TTie  Department's  reluctance  is  largely 
gratuitous  and  it  flows  as  much  from 
the  deep-dyed  free-trade  leanings  of  its 
officials  as  from  any  genuine  fear  of 
catising  111  feelings  internationally.  If 
the  other  countries  do  not  wish  to  have 
tariffs  Increased,  here  and  there,  after 
there  have  been  wholesale  reductions 
they  should  not  agree  to  a  reservation 
that  fully  justifies  them. 

If  the  State  Department  is  opposed 
to  the  escape  clause,  as  its  operational 
actions  indicate,  it  should  not  go  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  sing  its  praises,  and  in  fact  hold 


it  out  as  a  reason  why  indxistry.  agricul- 
ture, and  labor  should  not  be  opposed  to 
tariff  reductions,  since  any  errors  will 
promptly  be  corrected. 

If  the  Department  does  not  mean 
what  it  says  on  those  occasions;  that  is, 
when  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  up 
for  extension,  it  should  be  reprimanded 
for  its  duplicity. 

Considering  how  much  is  at  stake  in 
the  industries  concerned,  such  as  the 
glass  industry,  and  what  it  means  to 
many  communities  when  these  indus- 
tries are  located,  this  is  no  laughing 
matter.  It  Is  a  very  serious  matter  in- 
deed ^hen  the  State  Department  testi- 
fies to  the  efficacy  of  the  escape  clause 
before  congressional  committees  in  order 
to  help  the  bill  through  Congress  and 
then  turns  around  and  does  all  it  can 
to  frustrate  the  positive  operation  of  the 
clause.  This  is  to  trifie  with  matters 
that  are  neither  theoretical  nor  aca- 
demic, but  matters  of  blood  and  sub- 
stance, matters  as  vital  as  bread  and 
butter 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  escape- 
clause  recommendations  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  sends  to  the  President  will 
be  accorded  the  dignity  and  stature  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Otherwise 
there  will  be  no  other  possible  conclu- 
sion other  than  to  say  the  delegation 
of  power  to  the  President  under  the  es- 
ca[>e  clause  has  broken  down  and  should 
be  withdrawn  at  the  earliest  opportune 
mc»nent. 


Federal   Employees'  Salaries   Now  Cost 
Our  Taxpayers  Orer  $15  Billioa  Auiaally 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
Of  I'HE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATTVSS 

Saturday,  September  23, 1961 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 9,  last,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Congressman  Tabeb,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  Congressman 
Halky,  joined  me  in  introducing  a  bill 
to  reduce  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees by  the  painless  method  of  not 
filUni;  more  than  one  vacancy  in  four  in 
certain  agencies  of  Government  imtil  a 
reduction  in  persormel  of  10  percent  has 
been  effected. 

Se\'eral  other  Members  have  intro- 
duced identical  bills.  If  our  bill  were 
made  law.  over  a  half  billion  dollars 
would  be  saved  annually.  Congress  is 
now  about  to  adjourn  while  our  bill  still 
rests  peacefully  in  the  files  of  the  House 
Civil  Service  Committee.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  spenders  in  power  so  demand. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerifa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order 
to  help  maintain  the  financial  solvency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  restrict  the 
number  of  personnel  In  all  Federal  executive 
agenci(«  and  Independent  agencies  except 
certain  defenae  or  other  essential  agencies  or 
divisions  thereof  as  hereinafter  spediled.  no 
aifected  agency  shall  use  any  part  of  any 
appropriation  or  authorization  presently 
available    or    hereafter    made    available    for 


xmt  in  fiscal  year  1963  to  pay  the  compensa- 
tion of  any  Incumbent  appointed  to  any  civil 
office  or  position  which  may  become  vacant 
during  tb«  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1. 
IMl:  Provided,  That  this  inhibition  shall 
not  apply — 

(a)  to  not  exceed  35  per  centum  of  all 
vacancies; 

(b)  to  positions  filled  from  within  the 
department: 

(c)  to  offices  or  positions  required  by  law 
to  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate: 

(d)  to  seasonal  and  casual  workers: 

(e)  to  any  employee  of:  (1)  the  Defense 
Department  except  those  engaged  in  civil 
works  or  other  nondefense  activities;  (3) 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Coitft 
Guard,  the  BAireau  of  Narcotics,  and  the 
S<^ret  Service  of  the  Treasury  Department; 
(3)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of 
the  Justice  Department;  (4)  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  engaged  in  defense  activi- 
ties:  (5)   the  National  Security  Council; 

(f )  to  positions  the  personnel  of  which  are 
directly  engaged  in  law  enforcement: 
Provided  further.  That  with  the  exception  of 
the  agencies  and  functions  listed  in  (b) 
through  (f)  above,  not  more  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  amounts  shown  in  the  fiscal 
year  1962  budget  estimates  of  each  agency 
for  personnel  services  shall  be  available  for 
such  purpose:  Provided  further.  That  when 
for  each  department  or  agency  the  total 
number  of  personnel  subject  to  this  Act  has 
been  reduced  to  90  per  centum  of  the  total 
provided  for  in  the  budget  estimates  for 
such  department  or  agency  for  fiscal  year 
1963.  this  Act  may  cease  to  apply:  Provided 
further.  That  the  dollar  savings  resulting 
from  this  Act  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other 
purposes  but  shall  be  covered  into  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1963. 

8cc.  3.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Nonessential  Personnel  Reduction  Act 
of  1963". 


Are  Yoa  Smart  Enouxh  To  B«  a 
CoBfressmaB? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  H.  SCHERER 

or  OHIO 
m  THX  HOU8B  OF  RKPRXSKNTATTVKS 

Saturday.  September  23, 1981 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  is  conducting  a  stir- 
vey  to  determine  the  proficiency  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  in  certain  lan- 
guages. Last  week  each  of  us  received  a 
letter  from  USIA  asking  us  to  provide 
information  with  reference  to  our  lan- 
guage skills  which  would  assist  USIA  in 
this  survey. 

I  do  not  know  how  my  colleagues  re- 
acted to  this  inquiry  concerning  their 
educational  attainments.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thought  they  would  be  in- 
terested in  my  reply,  which  follows: 


SErTCKBD  23.  1961. 
Dr.  DoNALO  J.  lawiM. 
General  Counsel  and  Congrettional  Liaison, 

VJS.  Information  Agency,   Washington, 

D.C. 
T>EAM  Ma.  bwm:  I  have  your  letter  in 
which  the  VS.  Information  Agency  seeks  to 
determine  the  proficiency  of  Members  of 
Coogreaa  in  certain  languages.  WiU  you 
kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  piirpoee  of  this 
survey?    Personally  I  think  Congress  should 
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make  a  rather  penetrating  survey  of  the  n.S. 
Information  Agency. 

In  the  meantime,  I  want  to  make  a  little 
survey  of  my  own. 

I.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  how  in  the  world 
USIA.  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  sell  the 
United  States  to  other  countries,  can  Justify 
having  Ralph  K.  White  as  Chief  of  its  Soviet 
Bloc  Division. 

3.  What  justiflic-atlon  is  there  for  Mr. 
White's  saying  that  Soviet  aggression  In  Ber- 
lin and  around  the  world  originates  partly 
in  defensive  fear  and  in  a  sincere  desire  (by 
the  Soviets)  to  stabilize  the  c<^d  war 
conflict? 

3.  What  justification  Is  there  for  White's 
saying  that  we  arc  too  inclined  to  look  upon 
the  Communist  Ireders  as  villains? 

4.  What  Justification  is  there  for  his  say- 
ing that  we  overestimate  their  evil? 

5.  What  JusUfioatlon  Is  there  for  his  say- 
ing that  we  should  not  dismiss  the  words 
of  Soviet  leaders  w  lies  because  most  of  the 
time  what  they  tay  Is  close  to  what  they 
think? 

6.  What  Justification  is  there  for  White 
In  his  recent  public  statement,  leaving  the 
clear  implication  Ihat  the  differences  in  rela- 
tive moral  standing  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  United  States  are  only  of  degree  and 
listing  our  U-3  flights  and  our  attempts  to 
help  Cuban  freedom  fighters  as  proof  that 
we  are  not  unlike  the  Reds? 

7.  Is  Dore  Sch4ry  now  employed  by  the 
USIA?  If  so.  In  #hat  capacity  and  what  are 
his  duUes? 

8.  Is  Reed  Harru  now  employed  by  USIA? 
If  so.  in  what  capacity  and  what  are  his 
duUes? 

9.  Have  these  t^  men  been  recommended 
or  approved  either  directly  or  indirectly  by 
Paul  Corbin? 

10.  Have  these  two  men  been  approved  or 
recommended  by  the  Director  of  USIA,  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow? 

II.  How  many  employees,  other  than 
Schary  or  Harris,  have  been  recommended 
or  approved  elthnr  directly  or  indirectly  by 
Paul  Corbin  and  who  are  they? 

Yours  very  truly, 

OoaooN  H.  ScHDtn. 


The  Record  of  the  87Hi  Congrtts,  1st 
Scsswb:  Report  to  tke  People  of  the 
Fonrth  District  of  Witcoasia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEBIENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

OK   WISCONSIN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  September  23, 1961 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
been  my  custom  since  my  first  election 
to  Congress.  I  wish  to  report  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  on  my  votes  and  ac- 
tions as  their  Representative  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

Although  I  have  tried  to  fulfill  my  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I 
know  that  my  work  and  votes  will  not 
satisfy  everyone.  Nevertheless.  I  believe 
that  the  people  of  the  Fourth  District 
have  the  right  to  receive  a  full  account- 
ing of  my  position  and  efforts  on  issues 
which  are  of  importance  to  them,  and  to 
our  entire  Nation. 

THK  msT  session:  an  ovkrall  vixw 

The  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
is  finally  coming  to  an  end.  In  terms  of 
legislative  output,  this  session  broke  all 


records  since  the  early  days  of  the  New 
Deal.  For  the  first  time  in  almost  a 
decade,  the  Democrats  controlled  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Presidency,  and 
this  teamwork  produced  many  achieve- 
ments. The  bulk  of  President  Kennedy's 
legislative  program  was  enacted  into  law. 
All  in  all,  some  33  major  legislative  bills 
were  added  to  our  statute  books.  These 
and  other  measures,  as  well  as  my  posi- 
tion on  them,  will  be  summarized  in  a 
table  which  will  appear  at  the  end  of  this 
report. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  fully  review, 
in  this  report,  all  of  the  measures  con- 
sidered, approved,  or  rejected  during  this 
session.  I  will,  therefore,  confine  my  re- 
marks to  major  legislation  and  the  main 
Issues. 

nORTING    THK   BKCESSION 

When  the  87th  Congress  met,  our 
country  was  in  an  economic  slump.  Leg- 
islative measures  designed  to  combat  the 
recession  received  first  priority.  These 
Included,  first,  temporary  extension  of 
unemployment  compensation;  second, 
aid  to  dependent  children  of  the  imem- 
ployed;  third,  liberalization  of  social  se- 
curity benefits,  which  included  propwr- 
tionately  reduced  retirement  benefits 
for  men  at  age  62.  Increased  benefits  for 
widows  and  liberalized  disability  provi- 
sions; fourth,  first-to-be-enacted  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  chronically  depressed 
areas;  and  fifth,  rapid  acceleration  of 
Government  procurement  and  various 
grants-in-aid  programs. 

PBOMOTING  ECONOMIC  GBOWTH 

In  addition  to  measures  which  tried  to 
alleviate  the  human  hardships  caused  by 
economic  recession.  Congress  approved 
a  number  of  bills  intended  to  stimulate 
more  rapid  growth  of  our  national  econ- 
omy. 

The  comprehensive,  long-range  Hous- 
ing Act  contained  a  major  program  of 
middle -income  housing — low  interest. 
35 -year  loans;  first  private  low-income 
housing — 3  percent  downpayment;  first 
aid  to  local  mass  transit  systems;  and 
first  protection  of  open  spaces  in  urban 
areas. 

The  5 -year  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  doubled  our  effort  in  this  important 
field.  We  in  Milwaukee  have  a  particu- 
lar problem  with  water  pollution,  and 
this  legislation  should  be  of  help  to  the 
communities  in  our  metropolitan  area. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Act  raised  the 
fioor  on  hourly  wages  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  $1.25  and — for  the  first  time 
since  1938 — extended  coverage  to  3.6 
million  additional  workers. 

The  Community  Health  Facilities  Act 
provided  aids  for  nursing  homes  for  the 
aged,  hospital  rehabilitation,  and  com- 
munity services  for  the  aged. 

The  Saline  Water  Act  changed  piece- 
meal, year-to-year  effort  into  a  $75  mil- 
lion. 6-year  program  designed  to  achieve 
a  breakthrough  in  our  efforts  to  convert 
sea  water  into  usable,  drinkable  water. 

The  omnibus  farm  bill  included  provi- 
sions for  greater  utilization  of  our  farm 
products  and  some  measures  to  help  us 
overcome  the  farm  surplus  problem. 

These,  of  course,  are  only  the  major 
measures  which  should  help  to  get  our 
national  economy  "on  the  move." 


PBOVIOING    lOB    THE    SBCXTBlTT    OF    OUE    NATION 

Forceful  measures  were  necessary  to 
meet  the  threat  of  continuing  Soviet  ad- 
vances in  space,  and  of  the  worsening 
international  situation. 

The  87th  Congress,  during  this  session, 
increased  defense  appropriations  $6  bil- 
lion above  the  Eisenhower  budget. 

The  Polaris  program  was  doubled,  mis- 
sile development  and  production  were 
increased,  and  our  conventional  and 
guerrilla  warfare  capacity  was  strength- 
ened. 

A  massive  space  program,  including 
the  "moon  shot"  project,  was  author- 
ized. 

And,  finally,  the  President  was  given 
authority  to  recall  reservists  to  active 
duty,  and  the  first  serious  civil  defense 
shelter  program  was  initiated. 

A    NEW    APPROACH    IN    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

When  President  Kennedy  took  oflBce  on 
January  20,  our  foreign  affairs  were 
in  an  unprecedented  mess.  New  leader- 
ship and  new  emphasis  in  our  interna- 
tional undertakings  were  imp>erative. 
President  Kennedy  brought  these,  as  well 
as  a  new  spirit,  to  our  continued  efforts 
to  attain  peace  with  justice,  and  free- 
dom. In  the  world. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress, 
the  plaruiing  of  foreign  aid  projects  was 
placed  on  a  long-term  basis,  while  an- 
nual congressional  review  and  control  of 
expenditures  were  assured. 

The  emphasis  weis  shifted  from  mili- 
tary assistance  to  long-term  development 
loans  intended  to  help  the  less  developed 
coim tries  become  economically  viable. 

Various  indep>endent  bureaus  were 
consolidated  into  a  single,  overall  aid- 
administering  agency. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  approved  and  an 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
was  established. 

New  concepts  of  social  reform  and 
self-help  will  be  the  basis  of  our  aid 
programs  with  respect  to  friendly  less- 
developed  nations. 

ADMINISTEATION    OF   JUSTICE    AND    VARIOUS 
DOSCESTIC   PROOBAICS 

As  I  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  comment  on 
each  and  every  bill  of  national  impor- 
tance, approved  during  this  session, 
without  making  this  report  unduly  long. 
The  list  of  such  bills,  especially  of  those 
relating  to  our  domestic  affairs,  is  very 
long.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  num- 
ber of  them  warrant  special  mention. 
These  include: 

Three  strong  anticrime  bills  to  com- 
bat gambling  and  the  transmission  of 
gambling  information  and  paraphernalia 
in  interstate  commerce — the  first  such 
package  to  be  approved  by  Congress 
since  1934; 

The  first  Federal  program  to  aid  m 
solving  the  problem  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency; 

Creation  of  73  Federal  judgeships, 
and  adoption  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Judicial  Conference,  to  sf>eed  up 
the  administration  of  Justice; 

Continuation  of  Government  reorgan- 
ization, with  six  out  of  the  seven  reor- 
ganization plans  of  1961  being  adopted 
in  full  or  in  part; 

Extension  and  expansion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  and  Airport  Act; 
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Amendments  to  the  Interstate  High- 
way Act.  to  shift  greater  portion  of  the 
cost  to  users,  to  restore  the  self -financ- 
ing features,  and  to  extend  the  anti- 
billboard  provisions; 

Continuation  of  the  President's  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  2  more  years; 

Andlmany  others. 

•OICX   FAILDKXS AND   SOMX   UNITMISHKO   TASKS 

The  Imposing  record  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion   of    the    87th   Congress    does    not 

change  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion suffered  defeat  on  some  major  leg- 
islative proposals. 


Gen(!ral  Federal  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education  was  killed  in 
the  House  Rules  Committee.  Person- 
ally, I  believe  that  Federal  aid  for  class- 
room construction  should  be  made  avail- 
able on  the  basis  of  need,  and  without 
discrimination,  to  conform  with  earlier 
Federal  laws  providing  aid  to  education. 

Tax  reform,  medical  Insurance  for  the 
aged  under  social  security,  creation  of 
a  new  Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  the 
Manpower  Training  bill — these  and  some 
other  measures  are  still  awaiting  final 
disposition. 

Strong  opposition  of  the  Republlcan- 
Dixiecrat  coalition  to  some  of  these  pro- 


posals places  in  doubt  their  prospects 
for  the  future. 

It  Is  expected,  however,  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  renew  Its  efforts  on 
behalf  of  these  bills  when  the  2d  session 
of  the  87  th  Congress  begins  in  January 
1962. 

VOTING    KKCOBO 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  place  In  the  Congressional  Record  a 
table  which  lists  the  major  legislative 
bills  considered  during  the  Ist  session 
of  the  87th  Congress,  shows  my  position 
and  vote  on  each  of  them,  and  indicates 
their  present  status  or  disposition : 


Voting  record  oj  Congieasmah  Cleuest  J.  Zablocki,  87th  Cong.,  1st  km. 


Stand 


Voted  iw.. 
Voted  lor.. 

Votwl  for.. 
VoUHl  lor.. 
Sponsored. 
Sixmsorwl. 
Vot*d  Jor.. 
Voted  for. . 
Pponsored. 
Voted  tor.. 
Favored... 
Voted  for.. 
BpoDsored. 

Sponsored. 
Votc'l  for. . 


Voted  for. 

Voted  for. 
Voted  for. 

Voted  for. 
Voted  for. 
Voted  for. 
Voted  for. 
Voted  for. 


Voted  Iv.. 
8p(Ri8ored. 


Voted  far. 
Vote<l  fbr. 
Voted  for. 


Voted  tor 

Voted  for... 
Voted  for... 

Voted  for 

Voted  for. .. 
Sponsored.. 

Favored 

Voted  tor... 
Voted  for... 
Sponsored.. 
Sponsored.. 


Voted  for.. 
Voted  for.. 
Voted  tor.. 
Voted  for.. 
Sponsored. 

Opposed... 


Voted  for.. 
V"ot«'<l  for.. 
Vote<l  ior . . 
Voted  for.. 
Voted  for. . 


Sponsored. 
Voted  far.. 
Sponsored . 
Bponaored. 

Sponsored. 


Iina 


INTKRNATiO.XAL  AFrAJIM 

The  M00,000,000  approi>rtation  for  the  Lalin-Am-rknn  devetopment  prormm  authorlred  In 

Resolution  urging  the  UrKiuiii;ition  of  Aim-riran  States  to  lm(xiae  sanction.s  acuinst  Cuba ., 

Resohitkm  urplng  the  President  to  establhh  "University  Free  Cuba"  to  aid  Culum  refuKoe  stutlenta 

Ttie  revised  mutual  security  jirottrani,  including  (ong-term  foans  to  lr«9-developed  nations 

Legislation  establLsliing  the  I'eAce  Corps „„ „... 

Resolution  expressing  the  s<-n.<e  of  the  Cuugre^  igainst  seatiug  Communist  China  Id  tbe  L'nitod  NaUous.""""". ."..!""" 

Aid  for  resettlement  of  refugees-escapees  from  Irm  Curtain  countries  and  Cuba 

Resolution  calling  (or  eslubli^hment  of  Caribbean  Organlcation  to  promote  rlevefo{uiient  of  that  area . 11111111^! 

Legislation  to  pay  the  balance  oufstandlng  uudir  the  Philippine  Kehabililatioo  Act  of  HM6,  a*  amended 

Extension  of  the  "Foo<l  for  Peace"  program „ , 

Legislation  to  aoiiist  U.S.  imixx'ters  and  exporters,  thereby  promoting  fcreHm  trade I.""""""*""""""""..,II..""! 

LegLsluiion  to  authoriie  guarantees  and  insuran««  o( certaUi  American  business  accounts  in  hrriKn  «o«mtrtM "."""*" 

Legislation  to  establish  the  Rlcfaard  E.  Byrd  Antarctic  Commission  to  coordinate  and  direct  U.8.  iirofrrama  relating  to  that  con- 
tinent. 

Legislation  to  estahlidi  a  T.S.  Academy  of  Foreign  Serviee 

Amendments  to  the  Immigration  and  Nutionttlii  y  Act,  including  permanent  authority  (or  ailmiaaiaa  to  United  States  of  on>h*ns 
for  purposes  of  adoption. 

KATIO.HAL  DXrENaX  AKD  IXTCaKAL  aEO'KlTT 

Legislation  to  authorise  additional  funds  for  construction  of  aircraft,  missnes,  naval  vessels,  and  imprDvemont  jirojects  on  military 

baaea. 

Increased  funds  for  the  National  Aeronautics  ard  Space  Administration 

Legislation  in<Tea8ing  the  Armed  Forces  by  250,i>00  men  and  aathoriztng  tbe  IVesident  to  calj  up  rcMrvbU  to  a«tive  diity  lor  not 

Bore  than  12  montb.s. 

EiKal  year  ia62  appropriations  for  Department  of  Defense 

Lefblation  to  strengthen  the  Subversive  Actlvlt.ies  Ctmtrol  Act  and  clarify  some  provbifiiw'of  tfi'Snlth  .Aet.V".".""r."rrrirJI! 
Amendment  to  the  Foreign  Awnts  Registration  .\ct,  to  indutie  orginiialiona controlled  by  foreign  goveriuneuu or  parUM.'llI. 

Amendment  to  the  Criminal  Co<le  to  permit  ppiseciition  for  acts  of  espioiuige  committed  outside  U.S.  jurisdiction 

Amendment  to  the  Hiss  kct  denying  retiremenr  benefits  to  Oovernment  empioyMO  snilty  of  offenses  acainst  national  security 

and  restoring  benefits  to  persons  not  intended  to  be  allected  by  tbe  act.  ' 

AwlBtance  to  U.S.  nationais  who  may  be  evacufited  from  nl)road  In  the  event  of  war  or  rrlsis 

Legislation  (Btabllshlng  the  1^.8.  Arms  Control  uid  Dlfarmament  Agency  to  c«x>rdlnate  rewari*  and  develMtOMnt  In  this  field' 

Resolution  to  provide  for  tbe  establishment  of  a  Joint  ConKresslonal  Committee  on  Central  Intelligence 

I«|M»tlaa  to  aatboriu  enlistment  in  tbe  Army  and  the  Air  Force  al  aliens  l^ally  admitted  to  Unitesi  States  for  permanent 

rasldeDoe. 
Leflslat km  maklnf  "hijacking"  of  commercial  airliners  a  crime  ponlshaMe  by  death 


KATIOSAl  tCONOMT 

Aid  to  efaronicany  distressed  areas  and  cetabllshment  of  tbe  Area  RedeTekH>ment  Administration 

Increase  in  minimimi  wage  to  $1.25  an  hour  and  oxteivsion  of  coverage  to  3..XX),00U  3dcllti«)ii»l  worker* 

Temporary  extension  of  unemployment  compeitsatlon  benefits  to  unemployed  workers  (Including  railroad  warkiraiw bo  ex- 
hausted their  entitlement  to  benefits. 

Temporary  aid  to  dependent  cliiUren  of  the  unemploved ._.„.... 

Additional  funds  for  the  completion  of  the  Interstate  iflghwav  System  o^"a"se"rt.'w^Mi"«i^"ttiiiiIi """''"""""""""" 

6-year  extensloo  of  the  Federal  .Mrport  Act  and  Federal  grants  under  thta  procram... '."'.'.'.'.'.'".'.'. 

Kitaasion  of  the  ctirrent  52-peroent  corporate  Inixjine  tax  and  certain  excise  tax  rates.      '  

Kxtenston  of  the  temporary  limit  of  t2W,000,000,000  on  th.'  national  debt  imtll  June  90.  liW ...    ".'.". 

Legislation  to  repeal  the  special  tax  on  admissions,  reliieshmrnts,  services,  and  the  Bke "..".' 

L«ciBlati(n  to  establish  a  2-year  program  for  the  retraining  of  unemployed  workers  to  develop  new  skills 
Increase  In  the  lending  authority  of  tbe  Small  Ba-dness  Administration  to  make  loans  to  small-business  firms 

legislation  to  re<iulre  public  disclosure  of  identical  bids  on  Oovemment  contracts ' 

1*****'^**'*'  ^  »*"nig'*'»i  antitrust  laws  to  secure  equality  of  opportunity  for  small  business  and  to  prohlhit  piice  dlsniminahon" 
Amendment  to  the  Employment  .\ct  to  reaffirm  the  contlnuijig  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  promote  sUfaility  of 
oonsomer  prices. 

SOCIAL  BECVKTrV,  HEALTH  AND  T-CI.rA«K 

Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1901 

Omnibus  Housing  Act  of  IQHl .11111111™'"!       1 HH HH 

Federal  grants  for  training  teachers  of  deaf  children 11".""  'S.'"  11„ 

Federal  aid  to  Impacted  school  districts  and  an  extension  of  the  NaUoaai'f>efenM'Edu(»ti<in'A'ct' 

LegisiaUon  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  for  construction  of  school  facilities  on  the  buiis  of  need  and 'without  di^ 

crimination 
Legislation  to  provide  $32S  mUlion  .'or  public  S4;bool  construction  and  teaclicrs"  salaries  on  tbe  basis  of  a  formula  using  the  total 

population  of  each  State. 

Program  to  aid  States  and  cities  to  combat  ,uvcnile  dellnaucncy . ...  _    

lu(Tea.se  in  FlIA  mortgage  insurance  authority 1 l..".."!!..™"!""  '"~      ****         '    "'~~ 

E.vpansion  of  tlie  school  milk  program _ """"""""""  "  "         * 

Raising  the  amount  of  retirement  income  not  subject  to  personaTlncomVtaVtW.aio  to  il.'sii)* ' "* 

Federal  grants  to  States  and  communities  for  construction  of  nursing  homes,  training  o'pubiic  he^tb'nenoaneL  ud  imoroVe^' 

mentof  services  for  the  aged.  #  »      »-  »^  v.,  y,„ 

Legislation  to  establish  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps.. 

Tbe  Self-Employed  Retirement  Pen.slon  Act "11.."" * * 

l«glalation  U)  establish  a  Bureau  of  Older  Persons  in  the  Department  of  HeaiuirEdDcati<m*'and'Weite« 

Amendment  to  the  Rocl.il  Security  Act  to  provide  that  local  agenciee  may  disUlbute  aid  to  dependent  cblidfen'^'tbe'tonn'of' 

oommodlticB  and  require  account  ing  for  such  saslstance.                                                                                                    "»—».«• 
Legislation  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  aoesoBt  ofage  tai  hiring  by  Oortnunent  eontracta* 


SUtus 


Became  law. 
Adopted. 


tow. 
Becsme  law. 
Adopted. 

Pending  in  eonf«renc«. 
Adopted. 
Pandtag. 
Became  law. 
Approved,  Senate. 
Became  kiw. 
Pending. 

Pending. 
Became  taw. 


Became  law. 

Became  law. 
Became  law. 

Became  law. 
Approved,  Ho 
Recanelaw. 
Beeamelaw. 
Became  law. 


Became  law. 
Pending. 
Became  law. 

Became  law. 


Became  law. 
Became  law. 

B<>came  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Pending. 

Approved,  Senate. 
Became  law. 
Approved,  Hones. 
Pending. 
Pending. 


Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
I'endlng. 

Defeated. 

Became  law. 
Bcratne  law. 
Became  law. 
Approved,  HouBS. 
Became  law. 

Pending. 

Approved,  Uousa. 
Pending. 
Paodtaig. 

Pending. 


1961 


stand 


Volnl  for 
Voted  (or 
Voted  for 
Voted  for. 
Favorwi   . 
Vute<l  for. 
Voted  (or. 
Voted  for. 
\  oted  for. 
Voted  tor. 
Sponsored. 

Sl)Oii!ored 
Sponsored 

Sponsored 
S|ioii  sored 
Favored.. 
Favored.. 
Favored.. 
Favored.. 
Favored.. 
Favored . . 
Favored.. 


Voted  lor 

Voted  for 

Favored 

Sponsored 

Voted  tor 

Favored 

Voted  lor 

Voted  far _ 

Voted  for 

Voted  lor 

Sponsored... 

Favored 

Voted  for 

Vote<l  for ... 

Voted  lor 

Voted  lor 

Vote«l  for 

Voted  tor 

Voted  lor 

Vote<l  for 

Voted  for 

Voted  tor 

Voted  tor 

Voted  tor 
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OOVKSNMKNTAI,  KEOBOANIZATIOK 

C^  Mtlon  of  73  addltioiml  Federal  Jndgoshli*  to  meet  increasing  caseloads . 

Ini  reased  living  expense  and  mileage  allowance  for  governmenul  empfoyees  tfaveltng  on  offiidai  bveiuiiillllIlIIIIIIIimi.,..II 

Vgtedfor  legislation  making  the  dissemlnativn  of  Indecent  literature  tUagal . 

BMorRUiitation  of  the  FedtTsl  Home  l-o«n  Bank  Board ""1""!""'""""""""""" 

rViMttion  of  a  De|>artment  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  at  the  Cabinet  level I1"".1".""1II11I1..I1 1111 ..11 

I.etrttlatton  to  strengtlien  Fe<lcral  alniiiuU  statutes  relating  to  brit>cry,  gruft,  and  confliii'oflnUreBtsllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

I.rtrlslatton  to  prohibit  and  fix  penaltl<s  for  transixirtation  of  gambling  iMraphernalia ...1.. 1 "...111" 

LMdslation  to  prohibit  and  fix  ijcnallles  for  tranttmission  of  bets  by  wire  communication Iiri"mril"IlIIIIlIlI"l""""lI 

L«<psi«tion  to  prohibit  and  fU  penalties  for  interstate  or  foreign  travel,  or  use  of  the  mails,  for  tbe  purpose  of  unlawful  sic^^ty.. 

2-year  extension  of  the  life  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Aji>endment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to  the  electoral  college  method  of  electing  tbe  Presidmt  and  tbe  Vice  President  of  tbe 

I  nited  SUtes. 

Ugl-iliitlon  to  provide  sutx-rvlsed  residence  facility  tor  Senate  and  Hou.se  pages 

Lj-gislatlon  to  provide  a  more  equitable  system  for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  pievances,  and  complaints  in  sll  Federal  agencies 

and  deparUnenLs. 

legislation  to  permit  the  sale  of  surplus  T.S.  property  to  local  and  State  governments 

H"X)lution  to  create  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Consumer  Interests ..... 

Kiorgiiniiuilion  Plan  No.  1,  .'«ecuriti(»s  and  Exchange  Commission . . ....__..... 

Kiiorgauiiatlon  Plan  .No.  2,  Federal  Communications  Cummissiun . 

H<»rgauizatu>n  Plan  No.  8,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

R<»)rganiiatlon  Plan  No.  4,  Federal  Trade  Commission ... 

H«organixaiion  Plan  No.  5,  National  I>abor  itelations  Board.. ,...„ _.. ...._........_. .._ . 

Rourgiuiir-ation  Plan  No.  8,  Finleral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board ..... . 

Hiwrganicatlou  Plan  No.  7,  Federal  Maritime  Commission 


BtattJS 


NATIBAL  BESOriCES  AXD  AnucVLTTSK 

Ripansioo  of  the  water  pollution  control  program 

Expanded  iirogram  for  conversion  of  salt  water  to  fresh  wateo' . .. . . . 

r!>-ation  of  a  National  Kettle  -Moraine  Park 

Amending  Soli  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  limit  flanandl  and  technical  assistance  for  the  drainage  of  certain 

•kel  lands. 

Ttpper  Colorado  ha.sin  transmission  lines 

Eoablisiiing  a  national  wUdemess  preasrvatlon  syrtem 

Omnibus  farm  bill 

l-ycar  voluntary  cut  In  acreage  and  crops  of  tped  groins;  price-suppoit  payments  to  participants  in  various  products 

O-mtinuing  President's  auth«)rlty  to  exclude  Cuban  sugar  imports  and  reallocate  its  quote 

Use  of  additional  $2  billion  in  surphis  agricultural  commodities  imder  tlie  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act... 
Nstlonal  milk  sanitation  program  to  bring  imiformity  in  milk  health  regulations,  thereby  eliminating  discriminatory  practices 

fci  the  sale  of  milk  In  interstate  commerce. 

Authoriting  flnanirial  amistance  for  educational  oppcrtimltie«  to  chiMren  of  migratory  woi^ers . __._.........-... ..^. 

Auihuriziug  distribution  of  ieed  at  reduced  price  to  livestock  farmers  suffering  from  drought „._ 

liiiproving  o|>erations  and  procedures  of  Farm  Credit  Administration .... ..... 

A  uthorlty  for  Secretary  of  Airiculttire  to  make  emergency  livestock  loans ^ . . 


vrrXKANS  AKD  SXRVKEHKIf 

Ilirect  home  loan  program  for  World  War  II  and  Korean  war  veterans .__.. . . »_... 

Ijiymeols  of  special  dividends  to  eligible  policyholders  of  national  service  life  insurance 

rvogram  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for  veterans  with  service-connected  disability  serving  between  World  War  II  and  Korean 
joonfllct  and  thereafter. 

Ii  itreaaes  in  rates  of  compsnaatica  for  service-connected  disability 

Veterans  Appeal  Hoard  to  make  findings  of  fact  and  itmclasions  of  law  in  eadicase 

Eastoration  of  rank  of  general  (A  star;  to  farmer  President  Eisenhower .. .... .._...... 

S  Bdy  by  the  Veterans'  Adminlstrat: 
Amendment  and  clarification  of  reempU  . 
h  itrease  in  payments  to  veterans'  widows. 


tioD  of  problems  of  elderly,  chronically  111,  or  otherwise  handicapped  veterans., 
nployment  provisions  of  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 


Bassmelsv. 
Became  takv. 

Pending,  in  conference. 
Became  law. 
Fending. 

Approved,  House. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Pending. 

Pending. 
Pending. 

Pending. 
Pending. 
Reieetod,  Senate. 
Rejected.  House. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Rejected,  House. 
Became  hiw. 
law. 


Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Pending. 
Approved,  HoosB. 

Became  law. 
Apprared,  Senate. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Pending. 

Approved.  Senate, 
Baeunelaw. 
Became  law. 
Beeunekw. 


Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Approved,  House. 

Approved,  House. 
Beounelaw. 
Became  law. 
Approved,  House. 
Reoime  law. 
Became  law. 
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Fifth  Amaal  CoofretsioBal  Tour 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or   WKST  TDUUJflA 

m  THX  HODE8  OP  REPRKSKNTATTVES 

Saturday.  September  23, 1961 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
session  of  the  Congress  draws  to  a  close 
after  we  have  met  264  days,  one  of  the 
longest  peacetime  sessions  we  have  had, 
we  are  all  looking  forward  to  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  our  respective  States 
CVn 1334 


and  visit  and  talk  with  the  people  whom 
we  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the 
Congress  of   the   United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  West  Virginia  is  only  an 
hour's  time  from  Washington  by  air 
traveL  I  have  returned  to  my  district, 
even  while  the  Congress  is  in  session, 
every  weekend  for  the  purposes  of  hold- 
ing weeldy  congressional  ofiBce  hours  in 
my  district  office  at  Moundsville.  This 
has  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of 
working  closely  with  the  people  of  my 
district,  and  I  have  attempted  to  make 
myself  readily  available  to  them,  at  any 
time  that  they  might  want  to  discuss 
with  me  matters  of  importance  to  their 
Nation,  State,  and  families.  However, 
as  all  of  my  colleagues  know,  a  session 
of  the  Congress  is  very  time  consuming 
and  this  has  prevented  me  from  having 
the  opportimity  to ,  travel  about  in  my 
district  and  State  as  much  as  I  would 
like  and  to  talk  with  persons  who  have 
varied  interests  and  difficulties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  coming  to  the 
Congress  on  January  3,  1957,  I  have 
made  it  a  practice,  following  the  ad- 
journment of  each  session  of  the  Con- 
gress to  undertake  an  annual  tour  of  my 


district,  which  carries  me  into  every 
commimity.  I  have  held  regular  office 
hours  in  each  commimity  during  which 
time  the  people  might  drop  in  to  say 
"hello"  or  to  inquire  of  some  Federal 
legislation. 

In  preparing  for  these  annual  visits  in 
each  community,  I  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  various  courthouses,  post 
offices  and  civic  buildings  for  office  space 
where  it  will  be  convenient  to  meet 
and  privately  confer  with  individuals 
who  might  want  to  see  me. 

I  am  pleased.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  an- 
noimce  the  schedule  of  my  fifth  annual 
tour  of  my  district  and,  in  each  Instance, 
the  time  shown  is  the  local  time  for  that 
particular  community: 

Tuesday,  October  24,  1961,  Hancock 
County:  10  a.m.  to  12  noon,  courthouse. 
New  Cumberland;  1  to  4:30  pjn.,  post 
office  building,  Weirton. 

Wednesday,  October  25,  1961,  Brooke 
Coimty:  9:30  ajn.  to  12  noon,  mayor's 
office,  city  building,  Follansbee;  1  pjn. 
to  4:30  p.m.,  sheriff's  office,  courthouse, 
Wellsburg. 

Thursday,  October  26,  1961,  Ohio 
County:  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  fotirth 
floor,  post  office  building.  Wlieeling. 
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Monday.  October  SO,  1961,  Taylor 
County:  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  post  office 
building,  Grafton. 

Tuesday,  October  31,  1961,  Marion 
County:  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.  m.,  court- 
house, Fairmont. 

Thursday,  November  2.  1961.  Wetzel 
Coimty:  9:30  ajn.  to  12  noon,  court- 
house. New  Martinsville;  1:30  to  4  p.m., 
city  hall.  Hundred. 

Friday,  November  3,  1961.  Marion 
County:  9:30  a.m.  to  12  noon,  post  office, 
Farmington;  1:30  to  4:30  p.m.,  city  hall. 
Rlvesville. 

I  should  like  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  have  scheduled  no  courthouse  visit  for 
MoundsvUle.  inasmuch  as  my  district 
office  is  situated  there  and  is  open  to  the 
public  6  days  a  week,  and  my  constituents 
from  that  area  and  the  district  as  a  whole 
are  invited  to  present  any  matter  which 
they  may  have,  to  me  personally  at  any 
time  in  my  district  office. 

These  visits  in  the  various  cities  and 
towns  are  as  informal  as  we  can  ix>ssibly 
make  them  and  workers,  businessmen, 
and  housewives  are  urged  to  drop  by  the 
temporary  office  in  their  hometown.  No 
appointments  are  necessary  and  all  iier- 
sons  are  welcome  to  "come  as  they  are." 

It  is  my  fond  hope  that  this  fifth  an- 
nual tour  of  my  district  will  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  it  has  been  in  previous  years 
when  several  hundred  people  stopped  by 
each  day  at  our  office  to  discuss  impor- 
tant matters  with  me. 

As  I  stated  before,  I  maintain  a  district 
office  in  the  Mercantile  Bank  Building 
in  MoundsvUle.  It  is  open  6  days  a  week 
to  serve  the  residents  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District. 

If  I  should  be  out  of  the  office  on 
official  business  there  is  always  a  com- 
petent member  of  my  staff  available  to 
answer  questions  or  to  assist  in  every  way 
possible. 

I  welcome  all  those  who  may  have  a 
problem  of  great  importance  to  them- 
selves to  meet  with  me  when  I  am  in  their 
community  or  on  this  annual  congres- 
sional tour  of  our  district. 


Nahural  Gat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23, 1961 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  this  House  who  have  been  here  several 
years  will  recall  that  on  many  instances 
I  have  brought  information  to  their  at- 
tention concerning  the  importance  of  the 
distribution  of  natural  gas  to  our 
economy. 

Not  only  am  I  interested  in  proposed 
plans  to  facilitate  this  distribution  and 
its  beneficial  effects  to  the  consumer,  but 
I  am  always  intrigued  by  new  proposals 
that  seem  to  embody  several  outstanding 
qualifications. 

It  has  recently  been  called  to  my  at- 
tention that  a  natural  gas  pipeline  is 


being  proposed  to  be  installed  extending 
from  Texas  through  northern  Mexico 
and  into  southern  California.  PrcMn  all 
indications,  this  pipeline  will  provide 
millions  of  homes  in  southern  California 
with  natural  gas — and  will  tap  hitherto 
untouched  resources. 

I  would  like  to  call  this  project  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  House. 
I  feel  that  there  are  many  merits  in- 
trinsic in  its  planning  and  I  trust  those 
that  are  in  a  position  to  make  the  final 
decision  on  this  project  will  consider  all 
of  the  ramifications  in  a  fair  and  im- 
partial manner. 

This  pipeline  would  stretch  1,600  miles 
from  western  Texas  through  northern 
Mexico  and  into  southern  California. 
Its  purpose  is  to  assure  for  a  generation 
or  more  an  ample  supply  of  fuel  and 
power  to  an  area  fast  becoming  the  Na- 
tion's biggest  market  for  natural  gas. 

The  project  also  seems  to  have  strong 
overtones  that  go  beyond  the  theme  of 
satisfying  a  rapidly  expanding  require- 
ment for  energy  fuel.  There  are  the 
economic,  social  and  political  benefits 
of  international  cooperation;  stabiliza- 
tion of  gas  prices  that  have  been  soaring 
fantastically,  the  rewards  of  Increased 
employment;  and,  of  course,  the  satisfy- 
ing of  local  needs  for  a  steady,  unin- 
terrupted supply  of  industrial  power. 

Prom  southern  Texas,  where  the  pipe- 
line will  originate,  the  proposed  route 
dips  south  into  Mexico  and  taps  a  source 
of  gas  that  is  believed  to  contain  the 
largest  volume  of  uncommitted  gas  in 
North  America.  The  pipeline  would  then 
proceed  1.200  miles  across  northern 
Mexico  to  the  California  border  and 
turn  north  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  new  line  would  assure  California 
of  sufficient  quantities  of  gas  for  many 
years  to  come.  Additionally,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  would  result  in  savings  of 
up  to  $174  million  in  electric  rates  over 
the  next  20  years. 

California  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
Nation's  No.  1  market  for  natural 
gas.  By  the  end  of  1961.  the  gas  market 
should  total  $1  million  per  day.  Within 
the  next  20  years,  demand  should  double. 
In  addition,  the  costs  of  natural  gas  ob- 
tained via  this  route  would  be  stabilized 
because  of  the  commitment  of  20 -year 
service  at  a  firm  price. 

There  is  another  strong  reason  for  the 
need  for  natural  gas  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Such  a  supply  would  enable 
electric  generating  stations  to  eliminate 
the  burning  of  fuel  oil  and  thus  assist 
materially  in  the  control  of  smog. 

The  service  area  of  the  companies 
participating  in  this  proposed  pipeline 
covers  5  million  people.  The  benefits 
which  will  accrue  to  the  consumer  are 
evident. 

There  is  another,  highly  important  as- 
pect to  this  project;  namely,  the  advan- 
tages to  Mexico.  Completion  of  the 
project  would  immediately  offer  the  op- 
portunity for  large-scale  industrial  de- 
velopment along  the  northern  border 
area.  This  project  would  be  the  largest 
single  industrial  development  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mexico  and  would  be  part  and 
parcel  of  our  concerted  effort  to  improve 
the  economy  of  our  allies  in  Latin  Amer- 


ica. Mexican  authorities  have  estimated 
that  this  project  would  stabilize  Mexi- 
can currency  for  at  least  5  years. 

Construction  of  the  Mexican  portion 
of  the  pipeline  would  augment  the  an- 
nounced aims  of  the  United  States  to 
work  with  Latin  America.  It  would  also 
display  to  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere 
the  advantages  that  can  be  accomplished 
when  the  free  enterprise  system  is  put 
to  work  for  the  benefit  of  both  nations. 

That  need  for  such  a  project  exists  is 
undeniable.  I  trust  that  the  authorities 
will  take  all  factors  into  consideration  in 
detennining  the  solution  to  the  problem. 

It  would  seem  that  the  many  advan- 
tages of  this  proposal  far  outweight  any 
of  its  disadvantages. 
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Paal  Erbufer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF   INDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23. 1961 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Paul  Ertz- 
inger  is  a  famihar  figure  on  Capitol  Hill. 
For  the  past  11  years  he  has  been  as- 
signed to  duties  here  and  with  the  White 
House  as  a  special  investigator  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

In  his  work,  he  has  had  personal  con- 
tact with  nearly  all  of  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  of  this  era.  He  has  gained 
their  respect  and  confidence  as  an  able 
and  efficient  public  servant.  More  im- 
portantly, his  personal  charm  has  won 
their  friendship. 

On  September  8  of  this  year.  Paul 
completed  25  years  of  faithful  service 
with  the  Bureau.  Previous  to  his  work 
with  the  FBI  he  had  been  in  the  postal 
service  in  my  hometown  of  Huntington. 
Ind. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  25th  anniver- 
sary. Paul  was  presented  with  a  number 
of  personal  messages  from  those  with 
whom  he  works.  Among  those  most 
cherished  are  letters  directed  to  him  by 
two  of  his  personal  friends,  one  from  the 
recent  jimior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  another  from  the  recent  senior 
Senator  from  Texas.  As  a  belated  part 
of  the  anniversary  tribute  to  this  dedi- 
cated FBI  agent  and  anticipating  his 
50th  birthday,  Tuesday.  September  26, 1 
would  like  to  introduce  the  letters  to 
Paul  from  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  on  that 
occasion : 

The  Whtte  House, 
Washington,  September  1, 19St. 
Mr.  Paul  E.  Ertzinger. 

Special  Agent.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Department  of  Justice,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Deak  Paul:  I  have  been  glad  to  leam  that 
on  the  8th  of  September  you  wlU  obaerve 
your  25th  year  of  service  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

I  am  personally  most  pleased  to  extend  my 
best  wishes  to  you  since  I  have  known 
Intimately  of  your  work  both  while  I  was  in 
the  Congress  and  here  In  the  White  House. 
You  have  been  most  effective  In  performing 


your  duties  and  have  been  of  inestimable 
help  to  me  and  to  members  of  my  staff. 

I  hope  that  you  will  have  many  more 
years  of  useful  and  happy  service  to  your 
country. 

Sincerely, ; 

John  Kemniot. 

Tsa  Vice  PEXsroEMT. 
WWiington,  August  14.  1961. 
Mr.  Paul  E.  EKTrxNcn, 

Special  Agent.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 
Dkae  Paul:  I  nnderstand  that  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  19«1,  you  win  celebrate  your  25th  an- 
xUversary  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation and  your  11th  year  on  your  present 
assignment  to  Capitol  Hill  and  the  White 
Hoiise. 

Ck>ngratulatiaQs  to  you  on  this  wonder- 
ful record.  Z  know  of  the  exacting  efflciency 
required  by  the  Bureau  and  it  is  a  testi- 
monial to  you  that  you  have  been  able  to 
meet  that  high  degree  of  efflciency  through- 
out this  long  period. 

Let  me  wish  for  you  many  more  years  of 
service  to  the  Bureau  and  to  the  Government 
and  that  you  will  continue  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  and  affection  of  your  many  friends 
on  Capitol  Hill. 
Sincerely, 

Ltmson  B.  Johnson. 


GoTeraor  Brows,  of  Calif oraia,  Ap  pouts 
Abe    Kofmaa    as    Hifhwaf    Commis- 


twner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALiroBiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23. 1961 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Abe  Kofman.  newspaper 
publisher,  businessman,  and  civic  leader 
from  my  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  California  has  just  been  appointed  to 
the  Highway  Commission  of  the  State 
of  California. 

Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  has  once 
again  demonstrated  the  sagacity  and 
political  acumen  which  characterize  his 
appointments  to  high  office  in  his  ad- 
ministration as  Governor  of  California. 

Commissioner  Kofman  typifies  the 
self-made  man.  He  was  bom  in  Brock- 
ton, Mass..  and  was  raised  in  a  family 
of  modest  means.  He  learned  at  the 
early  age  of  8  what  it  means  to  assist 
his  family  to  make  a  living  by  selling 
newspapers  on  the  streets  of  Brockton. 

Kofman's  great  interest  in  civic  af- 
fairs was  also  demonstrated  early  in  his 
life  when  he  served  on  the  Zoning  Board 
of  Norwich,  Oonn.,  before  reaching  the 
age  of  30.  In  1932  Mr.  Kofman  was  a 
delegate  to  the  1932  Connecticut  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  which  nomi- 
nated Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Commissioner  Kofman  has  been  in 
business  for  himself  for  42  years.  He 
started  a  small  circulation  business  at 
age  16.  Three  years  later  he  was  asked 
to  handle  circulation  for  the  Hearst  pub- 
lications in  Norwich,  Conn.  In  1939, 
he  purchased  the  Times-Star  newspaper 
in  Alameda,  Calif.     In   1950,  he  pvir- 


chased  the  Morning  News  of  San  Lean- 
dro,  Calif.  Today,  both  of  these  news- 
papers are  fine  examples  of  sound 
business  enterprise  and  high  journalistic 
standards. 

Mr.  Kofman  has  served  his  commimity 
well.  He  has  presided  over  the  Alameda- 
Contra  Costa  Counties  Jewish  Welfare 
Foundation.  He  is  a  32d  degree  Mason 
as  well  being  a  member  of  the  Shrine, 
Elks,  Eagles,  and  a  past  chancellor  in  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Oakland  B'riai  B'rith.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Kofman  was  instrumental 
in  starting  the  Alameda  Community 
Chest  and  was  quite  active  in  the  Red 
Cross. 

The  new  commissioner's  appointment 
has  been  greeted  with  high  praise  from 
his  local  community.  The  City  Council 
of  San  Leandro,  Calif.,  cited  his  dedica- 
tion to  public  service  in  a  special  resolu- 
tion which  specifically  commended  Gov- 
ernor Brown  for  making  this  selection. 
The  San  Leandro  Chamber  of  Commerce 
also  took  particular  note  of  Kofman's 
new  position  by  honoring  him  with  a 
luncheon.  The  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  In- 
dependent-Journal applauded  the  new 
commissioner  in  an  editorial.  Besides  of- 
fering congratulations  and  best  wishes 
for  success,  this  newspaper  pointed  out 
that  it  was  good  to  have  a  newspaperman 
on  the  commission.  It  indicated  that 
Kofman,  who  served  as  a  director  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, has  gained  a  broad  view  of  the 
whole  State  and  its  problems.  The  edi- 
torial further  said: 

Well  wager  Kofman  will  tackle  the  prob- 
lems of  o\ir  area  without  partisan  political 
machinations  becoming  involved. 

Abe  Kofman's  life  to  this  point  has 
been  exemplary  of  what  living  as  an 
active  citizen  in  a  democracy  means.  He 
has  become  successful  under  the  free 
enterprise  system.  He  has  devoted  many 
long  hours  in  the  service  of  others.  He 
has  demonstrated  strong  convictions 
and  no  fear  of  showing  them,  because 
early  in  the  1960  presidential  campaign, 
his  newspaper  became  one  of  the  first 
daily  papers  in  the  country  to  endorse 
John  P.  Kennedy.  I  am  certain  that  as 
Abe  Kofman  undertakes  this  new  service 
to  his  State,  he  will  add  additional  chap- 
ters to  a  brilliant  career.  I  further  be- 
lieve that  his  personal  philosophy  of  life 
is  best  epitomized  in  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  that  state: 

If  in  the  ooiirse  of  my  life.  It  has  been  in 
any  degree  useful  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
the  fact  itself  bears  its  full  reward. 


What  Price  Patriotim7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSSNTATTVES 

Saturday,  September  23, 1961 

Mr.  HARSHA.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  printed  in  recoit 


on  the  subject  of  keeping  "politics"  out 
of  the  Defense  Department.  I  agree — 
politics  as  such  has  no  place  in  our  na- 
tional defense  but  certainly  American- 
ism should  be  foremost.  The  examples 
that  are  particularly  well  Imown  and 
publicized  are,  of  course,  the  case  dealing 
with  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker,  the 
film.  "Operation  Abolition."  and  the  can- 
cellation of  an  anti-Communist  seminar 
at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  Now 
a  situation  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  hits  home  in  my  own  State  of  Ohio, 
specifically  in  Cincinnati,  where  the 
radio  and  newspaper  coverage  reaches 
into  my  congressional  district.  Once 
again,  it  appears  that  the  muzzle  has 
been  put  on  and  anotJier  true  American 
Is  being  kept  quiet.  This  is  a  case  where 
a  man  has  a  story  to  tell,  but  is  not 
permitted  to  avail  the  American  people 
of  his  firsthand  knowledge  of  Commu- 
nist brainwashing.  Is  the  E>efense  E>e- 
partment  going  to  pull  the  reins  on  an- 
other patriotic  citizen? 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  alert  and  thought-pro- 
voking editorial  printed  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer  on  September  20,  1961: 
The   Plague   Hits   Cincinnati 

Thanks  to  an  exemplary  kind  of  public 
service  by  the  Taft  Broadcasting  Co.,  Greater 
Cinclnnatians  several  weeks  ago  were  en- 
riched by  a  series  of  appearances  by  Maj. 
William  Mayer  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Radio 
station  WKicC  first  carried  a  recorded 
speech  by  Major  Mayer  in  which  he  pro- 
vided a  scholarly,  thoroughly  responsible 
account  of  the  bralnvraahlng  of  American 
prisoners  in  the  Korean  war  by  their  Chinese 
Communist  captors. 

More  recently.  Major  Mayer  appeared  on 
WKRC-TV  to  answer  questions  raised  by  his 
recorded  address. 

As  a  further  step  toward  acquainting 
Greater  Cinclnnatians  with  brainwashing 
techniques,  Taft  Broadcasting  made  Major 
Mayer's  original  radio  presentation  available 
In  printed  form. 

Anyone  who  heard  or  saw  Major  Mayer 
knows  that  he  is  no  wild-eyed  fanatic,  no 
crank,  no  cracki>ot.  He  is,  instead,  a  solemn, 
thoroughly  informed,  articulate  young  phy- 
sician whose  splendid  talents  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  chief  neuropsychlatrist  In  the 
Army  task  torot  responsible  for  rehabilitat- 
ing American  prisoners  in  the  Korean  war. 
As  the  result  of  his  service  in  that  capacity, 
he  knew,  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
American,  the  shortcomlngB  and  the  inade- 
quacies that  converted  one-fourth  of  our 
Korean  war  prisoners  into  collaborators  and 
one-tenth  Into  informers  on  their  fellow 
prlaoners. 

Many  Cinclnnatians  were  looking  forward 
to  hearing  and  seeing  Major  Mayer  again. 
For  this  gallant  young  American,  during  his 
last  visit  to  Clccinnati,  agreed  to  return  this 
fall.  Specifically,  he  eathusiastically  ac- 
cepted invitations  to  speak  at  Zavler  Uni- 
versity and  Our  Lady  of  Cincinnati  College. 

But  the  other  day,  Major  Mayer  notified 
his  local  friends  that  he  could  not  appear — 
either  this  fall  or  at  any  other  time  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

The  muzzle  that  fliBt  wrecked  the  career 
of  Maj.  Oen.  Edwin  A.  Walker,  the  muzzle 
that  forced  the  cancellation  of  an  antl- 
Communlst  seminar  at  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Ind.,  the  muzzle  that  has  denied  all 
our  military  personnel  the  opportunity  to 
see  "Operation  AboUtloa" — ^thls  same  muz- 
ale  has  now  touched  Cincinnati. 
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Wben  the  D«fenM  Department's  order 
against  antl-Communlst  Information  pro- 
grama  was  Involving  distant  points  like  Fort 
Harrison  and  our  military  poets  in  Germany, 
It  was  an  easy  thing,  perhaps,  for  many  Cln- 
clnnatlans  to  shrug  their  shoulders.  It  was 
an  easy  thing  to  believe  that  perhaps  Sena- 
tor J.  WnxiAM  PuLBRiGHT  was  right  In  fight- 
ing to  keep  "politics"  out  of  the  Army;  per- 
haps the  Defense  Department  was  right  In 
Its  patronizing  explanation  that  Oeneral 
Walker  Is,  after  all,  something  of  an  "eccen- 
tric." 

But  In  the  Mayer  case,  there  can  be  no 
shrugging.  For  here  was  no  reckless  name- 
caller;  here  was  no  wltchhunter;  here  was 
no  "rlghtwlng  radical."  Here  was  a  bril- 
liant, dedicated,  thoroughly  equipped  young 
American  with  a  story  that  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans needed  to  hear. 

That  he  has  now  been  denied  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  tell  that  story  is  an  outrage  for 
which  "stupid"  Is  too  charitable  an  adjec- 
tive. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Ohio 
residents  or  any  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  be  deprived  of  first- 
hand information  on  the  Communist 
tactics  used  to  brainwash  our  own  serv- 
icemen. Have  not  the  parents  of  these 
servicemen  the  right  to  know  what  their 
boys  will  be  subjected  to.  particularly  in 
view  of  the  number  of  Korean  war  pris- 
oners who  were  converted  into  collabo- 
rators? This  figure  is  shocking.  We 
should  be  aware  of  what  they  are  doing 
to  our  youth. 

When  our  boys  are  asked  to  fight  and 
the  parents  realize  the  risks  involved, 
they  know  there  is  a  chance  that  their 
son  might  be  killed  or  seriously  injured 
physically,  then  why  should  not  they  be 
permitted  to  know  that  there  is  also  the 
risk  that  they  will  be  subjected  to  brain- 
washing in  an  attempt  to  have  them 
defect  to  the  Communists? 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  Communist 
propaganda  gained  by  an  American 
serviceman  defecting,  then  why  should 
we  not  know  as  much  as  possible  about 
how  it  is  done?  Do  we  not,  as  Ameri- 
cans, have  the  right  to  know?  We  have 
the  ability  to  Judge  for  ourselves.  As 
trite  as  it  is,  forewarned  is  to  be  fore- 
armed. 

Every  time  Khrushchev  speaks  about 
the  great  advances  Russia  makes  in  any 
field,  we  are  all  permitted  to  read  smd 
hear  about  it,  and  in  instances  where  an 
American  is  converted  to  communism, 
we  are  permitted  to  read  and  hear  about 
It,  then  are  we  to  be  refused  the  right 
to  know  the  basis  of  the  Communist 
propaganda?  Are  the  vicious  methods 
used  by  the  Communists  going  to  b« 
hidden  from  us?  And  how  long  are  the 
citizens'  objMtlonf  to  harlnf  thMw 
thlnff  kept  from  them  golnf  to  tM 
Iffnored? 

Win  the  tiffl*  come  when  « true  Amer- 
leM  win  be  Afrftld  to  My  «furthln« 
•f  Alnei  eomaiittilem  tor  f««f  ttuit  he  will 
be  repflsMnded  And  termed  "eeeentrle"? 
Wh«t  If  more  Am«rle«fi  th«n  wtr  eerv- 
leemen,  the  repreMtHftMvM  w$  iend  to 
defend  ottTMuatryf  Wttt  tho  time  «ome 
when  the  mrto  of  tlie  United  ilAtef  wlU 
be  exiMoted  to  send  their  lone  to  fSfht 
rot  not  knowlnff  wh«t  ther  ftre  fUrhtinf 
Mftlnet  or  whAt  U  eonfrontlng  them? 

X  submit  thAt  everr  American  must  be 
thoroufhly  Informed  and  have  the  op- 


portunity to  know  who  and  what  our 
enemy  is,  and  I  submit  that  every  citi- 
zen has  the  inherent  right  as  an  Amer- 
ican to  Inform  his  fellowmen  of  every- 
thing that  is  anti-American  regardless 
of  whether  he  is  military  or  a  civilian 
and  without  fear  of  reprisal.  The  facts 
should  not  and  must  not  be  kept  from 
our  citizens  by  the  Defense  Department 
or  any  other  Government  agency. 

While  we  seem  to  bend  over  backward 
to  assure  the  Communists  the  fullest 
protection  of  our  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights,  we  on  the  other  hand,  appear 
to  deny  those  same  privileges  and  rights 
to  our  own  citizens.  What  this  coun- 
try needs  in  some  of  its  governmental 
agencies  is  some  good  old-fashioned 
American  intestinal  fortitude.  Why 
should  we  fear  offending  the  Commu- 
nists? Why  should  not  we  stand  up  and 
point  them  out  for  what  they  are?  Why 
should  not  we  be  fully  apprised  of  their 
unscrupulous  methods?  What  govern- 
mental action  will  now  be  taken  against 
this  patriotic  American  to  assure  his  si- 
lence? What  price  will  he  have  to  pay 
for  his  patriotic  efforts? 


CoBfrestmaB  Gilbert's  Aaaaal  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  mew  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23, 1961 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  has  at- 
tained an  outstanding  and  enviable  rec- 
ord of  achievement;  the  list  of  its  major 
legislative  accomplishments  is  Impres- 
sive. 

This  Democratic  Congress,  with  the 
leadership  of  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion, has  passed  most  of  the  legislation 
promised  by  the  Democratic  platform 
of  1960  and  requested  by  the  President; 
this  Congress  has  been  more  productive 
than  any  session  since  the  early  New 
Deal  era,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  much 
of  our  time  had  to  be  devoted  to  numer- 
ous problems  inherited  from  the  past 
8  years  of  Republican  administration. 
Once  again,  we  have  proved  that  the 
Democratic  Party  has  the  best  Interests 
of  the  pe<H7le  at  heart,  for  the  record 
shows  that  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  a  really  serious  effort  has  been 
nuule  to  meet  some  of  the  more  pressing 
soolftl  problems  of  our  tlmefl. 

X  hare  oonsclentlouslr  worked  with 
the  Preeldent,  and  «t  erery  opportunity 
h*ye  foufht  for  the  protreMlire,  liberal 
preinun  lel  forth  in  the  Demoer»tle 
ptotform,  The  Confreie  hee  been  in 
fieelon  for  more  th«n  f  monthe,  metn' 
Ini  unremitilnf  herd  work,  frtufht 
with  gra^v  reeponelbllltlef ,  Mr  ferloue 
Attention  hee  been  reouired  not  onlr  in 
nwtterf  on  the  domeetlc  front,  but  eleo 
In  Intemetlonel  affairs.  The  erer-derk- 
enlnf  world  picture,  beceuee  of  Increaeed 
Sorlet  thre«U,  hae  Inteneifled  our  bur- 
dens; one  criflf  after  another  has  been 


the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  Berlin 
crisis  is  now  the  most  serious.  The 
space  supremacy  race,  foreign  aid,  in- 
creased assistance  to  Latin  American 
countries,  Russian  resumption  of  nuclear 
testing,  defense  legislation,  all  weighty 
problems,  had  to  be  considered  and  ef- 
fectively met.  The  following  priority 
legislation  has  become  law. 

ICINnCUlC    WAOK    INCBCASS 

Labor  Day,  1961,  brought  pay  raises 
totaling  an  estimated  $536  million  to 
more  than  27^2  million  employees.  An 
additional  3,624,000  coming  under  the 
new  law  will  receive  a  minimum  hourly 
wage  of  $1  to  be  increased  to  $1.14  in 
1964  and  to  $1.25  a  year  later.  Those 
already  covered  by  Federal  wage  laws 
will  be  raised  to  $1.15  this  year  and  to 
$1.25  in  1963. 

I  would  have  preferred  a  direct  in- 
crease in  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  this 
year,  and  in  January  of  1961,  I  reintro- 
duced my  bill  which  so  provided.  The 
bill  which  was  passed  represented  a 
compromise,  but  it  was  the  best  we  could 
get.  I  fought  in  committee  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  direct 
raise  to  $1.25.  When  the  bill  came  be- 
fore us  for  consideration,  I  pointed  out 
that  for  years  there  has  been  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  need  for 
strong,  equitable,  humanitarian,  mini- 
mum wage  legislation,  and  that  neces- 
sary amendments  to  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  have  been  long  overdue. 
The  new  law  does  provide  at  least  some 
assistance  to  our  underpaid  workers, 
which  they  desperately  needed  in  order 
to  exist  in  view  of  present  alltime  high 
living  costs. 

iNcaxASKD    SOCIAL   Bmcvnm   WNBrrrs 

More  than  3.7  million  Americans  are 
now  receiving  bigger  social  security 
checks  under  the  new  Social  Security 
Act  amendments  of  1961.  One  out  of 
every  four  persons  drawing  social  secu- 
rity received  the  automatic  Increase 
tmder  the  liberalized  benefits  enacted  by 
this  session  of  Congress.  The  new  law 
also  reduced  the  optional  retirement  age 
for  men  to  62  (with  reduced  benefits) ; 
increased  widows'  benefits  by  10  percent; 
raised  the  earnings  ceiling  for  retired 
persons,  increased  the  Federal  share  of 
State  programs  for  the  needy  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled,  and  liberalized  the 
law  in  other  respects. 

During  the  debate  in  Congress,  I 
stated : 

Although  this  is  a  scaled-down  version  of 
President  Kennedy's  plan,  It  do««  provide 
■otne  beneflte  and  is  another  st^p  forward 
toward  our  goal  of  adequate  SMlstaiwe  to  our 
otder  oituwns.  In  a  oountry  m  rt«h  as  ours, 
it  la  a  sad  oonmentary  upon  ottr  Ck>veffi' 
ment  that  the  needs  of  our  older  eltleens 
bav*  not  been  prertded  for  more  adeotteteir 
•nd  that  (belr  sed  pllfbt  bee  been  so  eon- 
•letenttr  Ifnored,  Aliboufh  X  am  fratlded 
br  smr  inereaee  In  beneUte  under  Me  leelel 
ieeurftf  Ae»,  I  mm  hoMftfl  tliei  tlM  tMne  ie 
not  toe  rer  dletent  vnen  mf  Mil,  profUHnf 
for  full  toeneftte,  wben  beeei  upon  m*  •€> 
uinmtnt  of  reMrement  ace,  to  men  ••  afe 
«0  and  to  women  •(  see  M,  will  be  pemed. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  the  remornl 
of  the  llmltdtion  upon  the  amotmt  of 
outside  income  which  an  IndlvlduAl  mer 
earn  while  recelvlnf  beneflte  under  the 
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Social  Security  Act.  I  shall  continue  to 
press  for  complete  removal  of  such  limi- 
tation. 

Hovsmo  ACT  or  laei 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  hous- 
ing measure  passed  by  Congress  in  12 
years.  It  provides  $4.88  billion  in  Fed- 
eral loans  and  grants  to  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  areas  for  urban  renewal,  pub- 
lic housing,  elderly  housing,  farm  hous- 
ing, college  housing,  urban  mass-trans- 
portation systems,  home  improvement, 
community  facilities,  to  list  some  of  the 
benefits  provided. 

I  urged  passage  of  the  bill  and  stated: 

I  receive  many  requests  daily  from  my 
constituents  who  describe  the  intolerable 
housing  conditions  under  which  they  exist 
and  ask  my  help  in  securing  decent  bous- 
ing. The  unfreealng  of  the  100,000  units  of 
public  housing  left  In  the  original  1949 
housing  authorization  would  provide  a  sub- 
stantial stimulant  for  the  low-rent  program 
which  has  been  sadly  neglected  during  these 
past  years.  Although  we  have  tried  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  ill-housed  among  our  low- 
income  families,  we  have  seriously  neglected 
another  segment  of  our  population — those 
In  the  moderate  Income  bracket  who  earn 
too  much  to  entitle  them  to  public  bousing 
and  yet  cannot  alTord  privately  built,  non- 
asftlsted  housing.  I  am,  therefore,  pleased 
with  the  broadened  FHA  section  231  pro- 
gram which  provides  assistance  to  low-  and 
moderate -income   and   displaced    families. 

Positive  action  must  be  taken  in  all  areas 
to  help  cities  recover  their  economic  stabil- 
ity. Improve  transportation  systems,  attract 
middle-  and  upper-income  residents  and 
business.  I  am  pleased  to  support  this  bill 
which  provides  so  many  long-needed  bene- 
fits; which  win  help  our  poorly  housed 
people,  and  which  will  rescue  our  cities  from 
permanent  deterioration  and  give  them  In- 
centive and  help  along  the  positive  ap- 
proaches of  urban  renewal,  rehabUltatlon 
and   renewed   economic   growth. 

AID   TO    DEPmZSSED    AKEA8 

This  legislation  set  up  a  $394  million 
program  of  loans  to  depression-burdened 
communities  to  establish  new  industries 
and  create  Jobs. 

I  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  such 
aid  in  January  of  this  year,  for  I  have 
long  recognized  the  dire  need  for  such 
assistance.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  which 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  bill,  I 
heard  the  many  witnesses  who  testified 
before  us  and  pleaded  for  passage  of  the 
legislation.  In  urging  passage  of  the  bill. 
I  stated: 

We  have  had  7  years  of  diminished  eco- 
nomic growth,  3>^  years  of  slack,  and  7 
months  of  recession.  In  these  days  of  crlaaa, 
w«  cannot  permit  further  deterioration  In 
our  economy;  we  must  take  positive  and 
•ffectlv*  steps  to  »tlmulat«  the  eoonomy  and 
pave  the  way  for  lu  full  oapaolty  perform' 
an««i  we  must  aim  for  the  hlghett  poMible 
rate  of  eeonomle  growth,  Pive  and  a  half 
million  unemplo)ted  workers  nv«  in  the  101 
deelfnated  dieireeeed  areae;  in  New  York 
IKftte  there  are  eumeroue  areee  whieh  are 
In  tfouMe  and  wtHeh  ere  in  desperate  need 
of  the  weeieleiiee  |IMe  leflelailon  would  fire 
ihem/  i  •  ^ 

Menr  of  mf  «metl(uenu  are  of  Puerto 
Mean  baekfreundi  I  em  happf  that  the  Mil 
before  ue  would  h«lp  Pu«rto  Meo,  ee  It 
meeM  tk»  Mil's  raqulrsmenu  as  to  deprsesed 
industrial   areas.    Much  profreee  Is  toeing 


made  In  Puerto  Rico,  and  I  should  like  the 
people  there  to  be  encoiiraged  in  their  ef- 
forts to  improve  their  Commonwealth  aa 
well  as  their  standards  of  living. 

AODmONAL       MAJoa       DOMESTIC       LXGISLATIOM, 
DErXMSE   AND   rOREICN  POLICT   LXGISLATIOM 

The  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  provided  for  repayable 
Federal  grants  to  States  to  provide  13 
weeks'  additional  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  to  unemployed  work- 
ers exhausting  their  benefits.  This 
helped  alleviate  the  severe  hardships  of 
unemployed  workers  and  their  families 
during  the  recession  period. 

The  bill  providing  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  needy  unemployed  parents 
was  of  great  help  to  the  children  of  our 
Nation  who  were  suffering  vmtold  hard- 
ships and  deprivations.  Another  law 
also  extends  the  special  milk  program 
for  children. 

The  veterans  home  loan  program  was 
extended;  other  laws  beneficial  to  our 
veterans  were  passed.  We  passed  a  bill 
to  assist  our  farmers. 

I  also  voted  for  the  extension  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission;  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  Peace  Corps,  an  effective  step 
forward  in  our  international  relations; 
the  bill  to  assist  our  youth  and  help  con- 
trol juvenile  delinquency.  I  was  happy 
to  vote  for  the  longevity  pay  raise  bill  to 
assist  our  postal  workers;  I  was  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  arms  control-dis- 
armament bill. 

We  also  passed  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  amendments,  a  bill 
providing  increased  authorization  for 
the  food  for  peace  program;  funds  for 
inter-American  social  and  economic  co- 
operation program  were  provided.  Nu- 
merous defense  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations measures  as  recommended 
by  President  Kennedy  have  also  been 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Failure  to  get  favorable  action  on 
strong,  effective  civil  rights  legislation 
during  this  session  of  Congress  came  as 
a  grave  disappointment  to  me.  I  urged 
that  the  Congress  take  action  and  shall 
continue  to  press  for  passage  of  neces- 
sary legislation  until  every  vestige  of  dis- 
crimination has  been  wiped  out.  I  re- 
introduced my  bills  this  year  which 
would  end  present  evils  now  inflicted 
upon  millions  because  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin,  and  which 
would  assure  all  our  citizens  of  true 
equality  as  guaranteed  under  our 
Constitution. 

I  reintroduced  my  bill  providing  for 
health  care  for  the  aged  under  the  socitil 
security  program  and  urged  the  com- 
mittee In  charge  to  vote  out  the  bill. 
We  were  not  given  the  opportunity  to 
•ct  on  the  legieletlon,  ftnd  thle  wm  most 
fruetrdtlng  to  me  dnd  ell  thOM  who 
wMMd  to  be  helpful  to  our  older  eltl- 
cene,  Xftdted; 

Adequate  medleet  eare  tor  ew  tMtt  eitt' 
•ena  l«  ofte  of  the  moei  erlMeel  eeelal  and 
humanlt«rl«n  proMems  confronting  ue,  and 
one  whieh  demands  neeeeeery,  efectlve, 
Pederal  Uglslatlon,  In  my  opinion,  ths  beat 
aeettraoee  we  can  have  (hat  special  medical 
needs  of  the  agad  would  bs  met,  Is  to  proride 


for  a  practicable  plan  under  our  social  se- 
curity system.  Hundreds  of  letters  and 
numerous  petitions  have  been  sent  me  by  my 
constituents,  urging  Pederal  action  and  the 
social  security  approach.  They  contain 
pitiful  statements  aa  to  suffering  and  hard- 
ships and  inability  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  medical  care  they  desperately  need. 
I  shall  not  allow  their  pleas  to  go  unheeded. 
The  Pederal  assistance  Involved  Is  due  the 
workers  of  our  Nation,  who  have,  by  their 
efforts,  built  our  Nation  to  Its  present  great 
strength. 

Education  remains  one  of  tiie  most 
important  of  our  Nation's  domestic  prob- 
lems. It  is  one  which  intimately  affects 
the  welfare  and  security  of  our  country, 
and  it  greatly  affects  the  lives  of  a  large 
number  of  individual  Americans.  For 
want  of  adequate  schools  and  qualified 
teachers,  a  segment  of  American  youth 
is  being  denied  a  vital  part  of  its  birth- 
right. I  exceedingly  regret  that  Con- 
gress did  not  pass  a  suitable,  effective. 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill.  The  bill 
which  passed,  continuing  the  impacted 
areas  school-aid  program  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  amounts 
to  only  token  assistance.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Congress  will  meet  its  respon- 
sibility on  this  vital  question  early  in 
1962. 

BRONX  CONGRESSIONAL  OmCX 

Space  limitations  prevent  my  discuss- 
ing all  the  legislation  and  questions  of 
importance  to  my  constituents.  I  have 
represented  them  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  in  Congress;  I  have  been  anxious 
to  help  them  whenever  called  upon,  con- 
cerning their  personal  problems.  It  has 
been  gratifying  to  receive  letters  express- 
ing their  confidence  in  me  and  assuring 
me  of  their  continuing  support.  I  as- 
sure them  that  I  shall  continue  my  best 
efforts  in  their  behalf. 

I  maintain  a  Bronx  congressional  of- 
fice at  1004  East  163d  Street,  Bronx- 
telephone  Ludlow  9-7280,  which  is  open 
daily.  I  invite  my  constituents  to  call 
there  and  discuss  any  requests  or  prob- 
lems they  may  have.  I  am  happy  to 
have  them  write  to  me  at  my  Washing- 
ton office.  I  urge  them  to  call  at  my 
WashingtX)n  office,  1723  New  House  Of- 
fice Building,  when  they  visit  the 
Nation's  Capital. 


A  Patent  Policy  for  a  Free  Enterprise 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  fmnnvthwu 
or  TMI  MOUM  Of  fttPIUtnfTATIVM 

iaturdav,  ttpttmbir  2f>  lUi 

Ur.  MOORMSAD  Of  Fenne)r}y«iid, 
Mr,  fpeeker,  one  of  the  beele  erffumente 
^feetlnf  the  Amerledn  tiftUm  that  hae 
been  hedrd  In  thle  Conireee  1«  In  the 
field  of  petente,  pertlculerlir  those  de- 
veloping from  reeeerch  and  development 
•poneored  with  Oovemment  funde. 
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Tbla  question  is  betng  examined  in 
eonnectton  with  the  patent  provisions  of 
the  Space  Act  by  a  subconinlttee 
chaired  by  Congressman  Daodario. 

A  recent  article  appeared  In  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  out- 
lining the  terms  of  a  moderate  and  mid- 
dle-ol-the-road  patent  policy  tiiat  would 
best  serve  the  United  States  and  the 
public  interest.  I  offer  it  for  the  Rbc- 
oito  so  that  it  may  be  studied  by  all  the 
Members. 

In  it.  I  believe  Congressman  Daodakio 
spells  out  a  moderate  approach  to  this 
issue  which  reflets  the  thinlcing  of  him- 
self and  others  who  have  carefully  ex- 
amined this  issue  and  one  that  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States: 

A  Patdtt  Pouct  roK  a  Fazs  ENTXRPmisx 

Economy 

(By  Emiljo  Q.  Daooaxio.  Member  of  Congress, 

First  District,  Connecticut) 

(The  question  w1k>  should  own  the  patent 
rights  for  Inventions  produced  on  projects 
financed  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is  a 
vital  one  to  our  national  economy — espe- 
cially since  the  Government  Is  now  spend- 
ing about  $9  billion  annually  on  scientific 
research  and  development.  Congressman 
Daddasio  favors  a  flexible  position  holding 
for  the  Government  the  rights  It  needs 
and  taking  title  only  when  public  policy 
or  the  national  security  dictates.) 

During  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  Federal 
Government  will  spend  an  estimated  $9  bU- 
Uon  In  support  of  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment. This  sxun  represents  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  all  of  the  research  and 
development  that  will  be  performed  In  the 
country  during  that  year. 

The  fact  that  this  tremendous  sum  is 
drawn  from  the  taxpayer,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  end  product  of  research  and 
development  is  becoming  almost  solely  gov- 
ernmental  In  purpose  In  such  spending,  poses 
a  dllenuna  of  Government  patent  policy 
which  Is  being  debated  more  strenuously  this 
year  than  ever  before. 

What  equity.  It  Is  being  asked,  does  the  tax- 
payer have  In  the  patentable  devices  that  tax- 
supported  research  and  development  have 
produced,  and  what  rights  should  be  reserved 
to  the  scientist  or  the  Inventor  whose  serv- 
ices produced  the  item? 

This  is  at  the  heart  of  the  dispute  which 
has  now  gone  on  for  many  years  over  Gov- 
ernment patent  policy.  Our  Constitution 
asserts  that  "The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  use- 
ful arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  rights 
to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries." 
In  explaining  the  inclvislon  of  this  patent 
clatise,  James  Madlaon.  writing  in  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers  (No.  43),  stated  that:  "The 
utility  of  this  power  will  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned. The  copyright  of  authors  has  been 
solenm^ly  judged,  in  Great  Britain,  to  be  a 
right  of  common  law.  The  right  to  useful 
Inventions  seems  with  equal  reason  to  be- 
long to  the  inventors.  The  piUilic  good  fully 
coincides  In  both  cases  with  the  claims  of 
individuals."  I  find  it  hard  to  understand 
that  Madison's  statement,  "The  public  good 
fully  coincides  in  both  cases  with  the  claim 
of  Individuals."  should  be  challenged.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  arguments  supporting 
the  Idea  that  the  Oovernment  should  own 
patents  developed  privately  are  not  convinc- 
ing. I  had  the  occasion  to  become  closely 
acquainted  with  this  issue  In  1959  when  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  was  established  to 


consider  the  patent  provisions  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1956.  The  sub- 
committee, \inder  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Representative  Krwln  ICtchell,  of  Georgia, 
determined  that  the  original  restrictive 
patent  policy  contained  in  the  Space  Act  was 
added  to  that  act  following  the  clore  of  pub- 
lic hearings  and  modified  In  the  compromise 
version  eulopted  In  conference.  Therefore, 
the  patent  p>ollcy  of  the  original  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  was  Included 
without  being  subject  to  hearings,  and  as 
a  result  was  not  given  adequate  considera- 
tion by  Congress. 

My  own  sentiments  at  the  start  of  the 
hearings  held  by  the  subconunittee  were 
generally  In  the  belief  that  the  Government, 
by  virtue  of  its  financial  support,  was  en- 
titled to  the  ownership  of  Inventions  result- 
ing from  that  research.  During  the  hear- 
ings the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  recommended  an  amend- 
ment, supported  by  most  of  the  43  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  Mitchell  subcom- 
mittee, which  would  give  the  Space  Admin- 
istration In  each  case  the  administrative 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  Government  and  the 
public  for  the  Government  to  take  title  to 
patents  arising  out  of  research  work  funded 
wholly  or  partially  with  Federal  ftmds.  As 
a  restilt  of  the  hearings,  the  subcommittee 
agreed  that  the  Government  should  retain 
a  nonexclusive,  royalty -free,  nontransfer- 
able nonre vocable  license  lor  use  but  that 
the  Inventor  should  retain  title  to  his  in- 
vention "  for  commercial  purposes.  The 
subcommittee  also  provided  a  statement  of 
policy  as  a  guideline  to  the  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  determining  what  rights  the 
Government  should  request  in  patents  ccon- 
Ing  under  its  purview.  The  House  accepted 
these  recommendations  and  passed  the 
amendment  by  a  large  majority,  after  full 
debate. 

Unfortunately,  this  legislation  saw  no  ac- 
tion in  the  Senate.  This  resulted  both 
from  the  press  of  business  and  from  opposi- 
tion to  its  passage  created  by  a  small  pocket 
of  feeling  that  a  uniform  patent  policy,  in 
which  the  Government  took  title  to  aU  In- 
ventions, should  be  considered. 

I  am  now  convinced,  after  3  years  of 
study,  that  we  have  departed  from  the  orig- 
inal constitutional  concepts  in  the  statutes 
affecting  patent  policy  enacted  since  World 
War  n.  SJpeclflcally,  the  present  patent  pol- 
icy expressed  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  and  the  Space  Act  of  1958  depart  se- 
verely from  the  original  concept  of  private 
rights  and  a  free  enterprise  system  as  far  as 
patents  are  concerned. 

TOO    irUCH    OOVOtNlCKNT    IN    MANAOZMXNT 

We  are  already  leaning  too  much  on 
Government  management.  We  should  not 
search  for  a  patent  policy  which  would  give 
the  Government  even  more  ownership  and 
management  which,  up  to  now,  have  been 
In  the  private  sector.  Such  a  policy  would 
be  Inimical  to  the  free  enterprise  system. 
We  can  and  must  reserve  to  the  individuals 
and  reseaj-ch  teams  the  product  of  their  sci- 
entific research  while,  at  the  same  time, 
protecting  the  Government's  legitimate  in- 
terests. 

The  sesrch  for  a  Govemmentwlde  patent 
policy  has  failed  thus  far  to  produce  re- 
sults because  It  has  had  to  grapple  with 
the  immense  variety  of  our  Government  ac- 
tivities today.  Each  department  and  agency 
has  its  own  programs  and  requirements  In 
contracting  for  research. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Industry  and 
tlie  Department  of  Defense  have  worked  out, 
as  a  result  of  over  30  years  of  hard  give- 
and-take,  a  set  or  regulations  on  the  subject 
of  patent  rights  which  appear  in  the  Armed 


Services  Procurement  Regulation.  They  stUl 
are  not  exactly  what  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  industry  would  like  them  to  be. 
but  they  represent  a  workable  compromise 
which  reasonably  take^  care  of  the  needs 
of  both  Government  and  IndiMtry.  Gener- 
ally, they  provide  that  the  Inventor  and  hte 
assignee  retain  title  to  any  patents  they  take 
out  for  Inventions  made  In  the  performance 
of  work  under  goveriunental  contracts,  but 
subject  to  a  nonexclusive,  royalty-free  li- 
cense to  the  Oovernment,  which  actually  Is 
all  the  Government  needs.  This  means  that 
the  Government  Is  free,  under  the  {)atente  for 
inventions  made  under  Its  contracts,  to  make 
the  developed  product  Itself  or  to  contract 
with  others  to  do  so  without  royalties,  if  it 
does  not  wish  to  pxirchase  the  product  from 
the  Inventor. 

Doctrinaire  opponents  of  this  liberal  pat- 
ent policy  start  from  the  premise  that  mo- 
nopoly is  bad  per  se.  A  patent  Is  a  monop- 
oly, they  reaeon.  and  in  itself  is  bad.  despite 
the  truth  that  all  monopoly  Ls  not  bad  and 
that  regulated  monopoly.  Including  patent 
monopolies,  under  modem  antitrust  legisla- 
tion, has  provided  a  large  part  of  our  eco- 
nomic growth,  as  In  the  pubUc  utilities, 
postal  services,  and  communications. 

Without  some  form  of  protection,  it  is  a 
buslneas  axkxn  that  there  Is  little  Incentive 
to  develop  an  invention.  It  may  be  argued 
that  if  there  is  a  demand  for  a  product, 
business  will  Invest,  produce,  and  market  it. 
But  In  the  complexities  of  modem  business, 
this  is  not  the  case.  Risk  capital  requires 
some  assurances  of  Its  own  recovery  and  a 
fair  margin  of  profit.  The  lengthy  and  costly 
procedure  of  developing  and  marketing  a 
new  item  demands  too  much  capital  invest- 
ment for  it  to  be  risked  without  some  sem- 
blance of  protection.  Today,  of  every  36 
new  products  offered  to  the  public,  only  1 
survives  as  a  successful  venture.  Many  com- 
penles  have  gone  broke  bringing  out  prod- 
ucts which  either  did  not  touch  the  public's 
fancy  or  appeared  at  the  wrong  time.  In 
addition,  new  products  remain  new  for  a 
very  short  time.  They  are  quickly  sxiooeeded 
by  products  of  better  design  and  lower  price. 
There  are  in  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
the  United  States  thousands  of  instances 
where  small  companies  that  have  started 
with  Just  a  ilagle  patent  have  grown  to  em- 
ploy hundreds  and  thousands  of  people.  In 
my  congressional  district  alone,  two  of  the 
major  employers  began  operations  within 
the  last  half  century  with  but  a  single 
patent.  A  study  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Boston  shows  that,  between  the  years  1950 
and  I9&6,  85  percent  of  New  England  em- 
ployment gains  were  traceable  to  six  Indiis- 
tries  which  had  allocated  the  largest 
amounts  of  their  effort  to  research  and  de- 
velopment. In  1965.  about  one-third  of  the 
region's  manufacturing  employment  was  de- 
pendent on  new  producU  Introduced  In  the 
preceding  10  years. 

The  free  enterprise  system  assigns  great 
Importance  to  incentive  for  the  individual. 
The  patent  clause  of  the  Constitution  was 
Intended  to  grant  to  the  inventor  the  benefit 
of  his  skUls.  his  risks,  and  his  resulUnt  dis- 
covery, and  to  allow  him  the  prospect  of  re- 
ward, so  that  others  might  seek  to  emulate 
him.  It  cannot  be  judged,  as  many  of  our 
opponents  of  our  longstanding  patent  poli- 
cies appear  to  do,  on  the  basU  of  whether  the 
Inventor  himself  is  stimulated  to  greater 
scientific  effort  by  Government  participation 
and  support. 

THI    FACTS    or    BCIKWTlriC   RXSXAXCH 

But  It  is  easy  to  dlsciiss  this  in  the  sense 
of  an  individual  effort.  More  dlfflcxilt  are 
the  facts — the  facts  of  scientific  research 
now  utilized  to  produce.  In  corporate  lab- 
oratories,   innovations.    Granted    that    no 
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team  ever  painted  Raphael's  "Madonna"  or 
could  have  written  "Hamlet."  The  facts  are 
that  teamwork  did  produce  the  atomic  and 
hydrogen  bombs,  using  the  acquired  skills 
later  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy, 
working  and  building  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  past. 

Despite  arguments  to  the  contrary,  the 
patent  system  does  encourage  rapid  growth 
in  economic  and  scientific  activity.  By  re- 
quiring quick  registration  and  disclosure,  It 
allows  those  who  keep  abreast  of  this  In- 
formation and  have  the  imagination  and 
Initiative  to  move  on  from  it,  a  chance  to 
build  newer  and  better  devices. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  opposite  is 
true — that  unless  the  Government  obtains 
title  to  all  Inventions  under  its  research  con- 
tracts, vital  scientific  information  is  hushed 
up  and  technical  progress  stifled.  The  record 
of  American  economic  growth  over  170  years 
does  not  support  that  allegation. 

The  best  and  most  complete  disclosure  of 
data  comes  from  the  patent  process,  and 
where  this  works  imperfectly,  it  Is  largely 
because  of  an  overburdened  Patent  Office 
and  the  statutory  deflclencles  of  the  patent 
code. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that 
modern  technology  requires  the  assembly  of 
skilled  teams  to  apply  their  talent  and  know- 
how  to  the  solution  of  extremely  difficult 
problems.  These  teams  do  not  come  to- 
gether easily:  they  are  assembled  at  great 
expense  and  effort  so  that  a  combination  of 
individual  skills  may  be  directed  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  Important  in  the  national 
Interest. 

When  the  Government,  by  contract,  di- 
rects a  company  to  turn  this  talent  loose 
on  a  problem,  it  U  hiring  a  service.  It  re- 
ceives the  solution  for  which  it  pays;  it 
should  not  then  deny  that  team  or  that  com- 
pany the  right  to  us«!  the  product  of  its  own 
skill  for  conunerclal  purposes.  To  do  so 
could  break  up  thes<;  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  through  which  many  of  our 
hew  products  have  been  developed.  These 
teams  are  desperately  needed  at  this  time  to 
press  forward  the  frontiers  of  technology. 
We  must  nuike  xist  of  all  ovu"  talent  in  the 
scientific  and  technological  skills.  We  can- 
not afford  a  wastefu.  process  casually  mov- 
ing on  from  each  project  as  if  we  had  used 
up  a  campsite  or  wilderness  without  thought 
of  conservation.  The  process  of  change,  the 
allure  of  new  fields  is  erosive  enough  without 
having  the  Government  remove  the  Incentive 
to  invent.  Consider  a  system  in  which  Gov- 
ernment would  owr.  and  manage  patents. 
Would  it  work  well  under  our  democratic 
system? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  this 
would  work  well  in  this  country.  It  didn't 
following  World  War  I  when  few  of  the 
patents  accumulate<l  In  the  Office  of  the 
Alien  Property  CustC'dlan  were  developed  on 
a  major  scale.  Considerable  dlscxisslon  was 
held  at  that  time  In  order  to  find  a  way  in 
which  the  Ooveriunent  might  allow  these 
patents  to  be  used,  many  of  which  were  val- 
uable. It  could  exclude  everyone,  In  which 
case  the  patent  would  be  worthless,  unde- 
veloped. It  could  grant  an  exclusive  license 
to  one  American  citizen  against  all  others, 
"nils  was  not  workable.  The  resxilt  was  that 
no  workable  system  evolved,  and  most  of 
these  patents  languished. 

A  recent  study  has  shown  the  dimensions 
of  this  problem  of  Federal  patent  policy.  In 
1953.  the  Government  owned  outright  a  total 
of  4,061  Inventions  covered  by  unexpired  pat- 
ents. At  this  time,  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  active  patents  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment amounts  to  i^sproximately  14.000. 
This  figure  Is  increasing  yearly  as  the  Gov- 
ernment acquires  more  patents  under  its 
eoDtract*. 


WHAT   SHOnU>   THX    PATENT    POLICT    BCT 

Let's  return  to  the  basic  question — what 
should  a  Government  patent  policy  hope 
to  accomplish? 

Fundamentally,  it  should  encourage  full 
development  of  the  potential  of  any  Inven- 
tion that  can  be  of  use  to  the  American 
people.  It  should  encourage  maximum 
public  benefit.  It  should  protect  and  en- 
courage the  Initiative  and  Inventive  talent 
that  gave  rise  to  the  innovation.  It  should 
not  be  inimical  to  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system  which  has  provided  our  people 
with  the  highest  standard  of  living  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

The  Government  should  stimulate  further 
Inventive  activity.  It  should  continue  to 
promote  full  disclosure  of  Inventions.  It 
should  maintain  a  policy  which  will  attract 
risk  capital  to  develop  products  for  public 
consumption. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  1934  in  the  87th 
Congress  to  amend  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  bring  it  more  In 
line  with  these  concepts.  Basically  this 
represents  the  position  the  Mitchell  sub- 
committee reached  after  its  long  hearings  In 
1959 — after  the  first  study  of  the  impact 
of  these  Space  Act  provisions  on  the  Amer- 
ican space  effort. 

H.R.  1934  would  grant  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA  authority  to  waive  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  to  any  Invention  pro- 
duced under  contract  with  his  agency, 
but  provides  that  he  retain  not  less  than 
an  irrevocable,  nonexclusive,  nontransfer- 
able, royalty-free  license  in  any  event. 
Such  h  change  would  bring  the  NASA  posi- 
tion closer  to  that  of  the  Department  of 
E>efense  and  mark  a  step  forward  toward 
clearer  patent  policy  In  the  majority  of  work 
done  for  the  Government  today. 

Further  study  Is  planned  In  the  Senate, 
and  probably  in  the  House,  where  a  special 
subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chairman  will 
take  up  the  Issues  affecting  the  Space  Act 
to  explore  present  circumstances.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  thorny  obstacles  remain 
to  the  creation  of  a  uniform  patent  policy 
for  65  Federal  agencies  with  more  than  3  mil- 
lion Mnployees.  I  recognize  that  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  Constitution,  of  business,  of 
monopoly  and  of  free  enterprise  is  likely 
to  be  controversial.  But  I  believe  that  un- 
less Incontrovertible  reasons  otherwise  are 
produced,  we  should  move  to  restore  a  meas- 
ure of  patent  protection  to  the  Individual 
on  whom  we  rely  for  the  full  exercise  of  his 
talents  and  abilities  in  the  national  space 
effort. 

My  prime  concern  Is  that  this  country  de- 
velop a  program  for  the  space  age  which  will 
place  lu  in  a  position  of  world  leadership. 
To  accomplish  this  end,  we  must  combine 
all  the  particular  talents  and  skills  which 
exist  in  Government  and  Industry.  The  sys- 
tem under  which  we  live  has  always  worked 
out  when  there  have  not  been  overburden- 
ing restraints.  We  can,  on  the  one  hand,  set 
our  sights  on  high  attainment  In  these  mat- 
ters affecting  national  security  and  still  de- 
velop those  byproducts  which  will  Increase 
our  standard  of  living  and  maintain  our  fi- 
nancial and  economic  strength.  Placing  oiu: 
past  history  in  present-day  perspective,  a 
proper  balance  in  the  field  of  patents  would 
indicate  a  policy  under  which  the  Oovern- 
ment would  retain  those  rights  it  needs  for 
Its  own  best  Interests.  This  would  allow 
the  private  developer  to  take  his  chances  in 
developing  and  offering  for  sale  consumer 
products  in  the  public  marketplaces.  Such 
a  policy  would  provide  the  necessary  stimu- 
lus for  the  advancement  of  our  scientific  re- 
search and  development  programs,  both  pub- 
lic and  private.  In  this  way,  the  results  of 
our  reeearch  and  development  would  be 
available  to  satisfy  both  Government  and 
public  needs. 


Politics  First  m  the  Dcpartaent  of  Afri- 
cahorc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

or   ICINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Saturday,  September  23, 1961 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  news 
has  Just  broken  of  the  release  and  resig- 
u&tion  of  Mr.  Donald  Willette  as  chair- 
man of  the  Minnesota  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Commit- 
tee. 

The  following  correspcmdence  clearly 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  unsavory 
situation  requiring  this  resignation  and 
provides  still  another  concrete  illustra- 
tion of  the  "politics  first"  character  of 
this  administration : 

Septzbcber  11,  1961. 
Hon.  OuvjiA.1  L.  Freeman. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secrxtast  Freeman:  I  have  been  in- 
formed via  reliable  sources  that  Donald  Wil- 
lette, Willette  Seed  Farms  Inc.,  Delavan, 
Faribault  County,  Minn.,  received  through 
an  appeal  an  Increase  of  30  acres  in  the  corn 
base  for  his  farm.  Mr.  Wlllette's  original 
base,  resulting  from  actual  com  planting 
history  furnished  by  him,  was  319  acres. 
This,  when  added  to  the  appeal  acres,  totals 
349  acres.  Sixty-four  and  one-half  acres 
were  then  diverted  under  the  1961  feed  grain 
program  at  respective  payment  rates  of 
$37.60  and  $45.30  per  acre  for  a  total  ap- 
proved payment  of  $3,536.  The  part  of  this 
payment  represented  by  the  30  acres  above 
actual  planting  history  is  approximately 
•1.288. 

Mr.  Donald  Willette  is  your  appointee  as 
State  ASC  chairman  for  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. This  is  the  highest  appointive  posi- 
tion in  the  State  involving  this  agency  of 
USDA  which  is  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  food  grain  program  and  nu- 
merous other  farm  programs. 

If  the  committee  system  is  to  operate 
effectively  in  administering  farm  programs, 
high  appointive  officials  cannot  take  advan- 
tage of  their  position  to  promote  selfish  in- 
terest and  perscmal  gain  at  the  expense  of 
other  farm  ;rs  and  the  success  of  these  pro- 
grams. In  his  appeal  Mr.  WiUette  stated 
that  his  com  production  did  not  contribute 
to  the  surplus  because  it  was  largely  used 
for  seed.  How.  then,  can  he  J\istify  a  re- 
quest for  additional  acres  so  that  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  will  accomplish 
very  little,  if  any,  reduction  In  corn  planting 
on  his  farm?  In  my  opinion,  this  Is  out- 
right fraud.  In  this  and  other  counties 
corn  acreage  bases  for  many  other  farms 
were  arbitrarily  reduced  below  actual  history 
and  certainly  Increases  were  not  made  in  the 
same  amount  or  pr(^x>rtlon  as  was  done 
for  the  Willette  farm. 

In  Faribault  County,  If  each  of  the  3.303 
com  farms  had  been  given  a  base  Increase  of 
30  acres  for  a  total  of  69,090  acres,  these 
phantom  acres  would  have  exceeded  sub- 
stantially the  total  intended  diverted  acre- 
age in  the  county  for  the  1961  feed  grain 
program.  Available  figures  indicate  a  total 
of  43,317  acres  of  intended  participation  In 
the  feed  grain  program  for  Faribault  County 
in  1961. 

On  a  State  basis,  an  Increase  of  30  acres 
for  each  of  the  136,248  feed  grain  farmers, 
for  a  total  of  3,787,290  acres  would  have  been 
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mor«  than  double  the  total  Intended  par- 
ticipation of  1,M«.079  acres  In  the  1961  feed 
grain  program.  The  Tue  of  Inflated  acres 
and  the  promiscuous  handling  of  appeals  for 
selfish  and  political  reasons  destroys  the 
effectlTenen  of  any  acreage  reduction  mrplvu 
control  program.  Certainly,  the  many  thou- 
sands of  unincorporated  family  farmers  In 
Minnesota  would  have  a  right  to  protest 
favorite  treatment  of  the  farm  belonging  to 
the  State  ASCS  chairman  and  would  have 
a  right  to  question  the  double  standard  In 
the  decisions  made  on  this  type  of  appeal. 

I  visited  the  Faribault  County  office  on 
September  7,  1961,  for  the  Intended  purpose 
of  reviewing  the  handling  of  appeals,  and 
base  acreage  adjustments.  In  addition  to 
the  documents  pertaining  to  Mr.  Wlllette's 
participation  In  the  feed  grain  program.  Mr. 
John  Hayes,  the  ooonty  ASCS  chairman,  re- 
fused me  access  to  any  of  these  records, 
which.  I  bellere,  unless  regulations  have  re- 
cently changed,  are  public  information.  Mr. 
Hayes  stated  that  even  If  directed  by  you, 
the  records  concerning  Mr.  Wlllette  would 
not  be  made  available  to  me.  However,  when 
he  was  reminded  that  he.  no  doubt,  was 
responsible  to  some  authority,  he  stated  that 
he  would  give  some  consideration  to  a  direc- 
tive from  you  to  open  the  records.  The  other 
members  of  the  county  committee  were  not 
in  accord  with  this  determination.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  there  has  been  oolluslon  be- 
tween Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Wlllette  in  obtain- 
ing  this    favored   treatment   for   the   State 

I  have  no  personal  ax  to  grind  with  Mr. 
Wlllette.  It  Is  disheartening,  however,  as 
a  fanner  and  former  State  administrative 
officer  in  this  W30A  agency,  to  obeenre  in- 
effective administration  and  seUlah  personal 
interests  which  destroy  and  doom  to  failure 
legislation  and  farm  programs  designed  to 
Improve  the  status  at  our  farm  people. 

I  feel  sure  that  you,  as  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
eultiue,  expect  these  farm  programs  to  be 
administered  fairly  and  eqtiitably  and  that 
you  will  not  condone  the  type  of  action  in- 
volved In  this  case  as  Indicated  by  the  above 
information.  I  would  appreciate  being  ad- 
vised of  your  plans  to  correct  this  situation 
in  Minnesota. 
Sincerely. 

E.  J.  Pzssoif , 
Executive  Seerrtarjf,  Republican  Farm 
Council. 

U.S.  DXPAXTirCMT  OF  AGIUCTn.TtrKZ, 

Washington.  DJC.,  September  20. 1961. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Person, 
Executive  Secretary, 
Republican  State  Central  Committee, 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 

DxAK  Mr.  Pirson:  The  Secretary's  Office 
referred  to  my  attention  your  letter  of  last 
week  relative  to  the  State  ASC  chairman. 
Mr.  Wlllette,  and  his  participation  in  the 
feed  grain  program. 

This  particular  transaction  has  been  under 
investigation  by  my  agency  and  investigators 
report  to  me  that  there  Is  no  evidence  of 
fraud  and  collusion  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
WUlette  as  the  State  ASC  chairman.  How- 
ever, I  do  feel  there  Is  an  honest  mistake  of 
Judgment  by  the  operators  of  Mr.  Wlllette's 
farms,  and  Mr.  Wlllette  agrees  with  that  con- 
clusion. 

Therefore,  Mr.  WUlette  has  submitted  his 
resignation  as  State  ASC  chairman  of 
Minnesota  in  order  that  there  will  be  no 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment's Intentions  to  administer  the  feed 
grain  program  in  a  fair  and  equitable  man- 
zm  to  all  who  participate  in  it. 
Siiu^rely  yours, 

HoaAcz  D.  OoonzT, 

AdwUniMtrmtor. 


Mr.  George  Etzell,  Minnesota  Repub- 
lican national  oommitteeman,  has  today 
called  lor  clear  and  honest  answers 
from  the  Department  of  Agricultiire  to 
the  following  questions: 

First.  Who  filed  the  Wlllette  appeal 
for  an  added  30  acres  in  the  com  base 
which  led  to  an  overpayment  of  $1,238? 

Second.  Was  the  appeal  filed  in  writ- 
ing and  if  so  by  whom  was  the  appeal 
signed? 

Third.  Who  received  the  appeal  and 
who  passed  on  the  appeal  and  granted 
the  exti'a  30  acres  in  the  com  base? 

Fourth.  What  checking  procedures  or 
audltlnii  procedures  are  used  to  guard 
against  this  type  of  result? 

Fifth.  How  could  land  with  no  previous 
history  be  granted  a  com  acreage  allot- 
ment? 

Sixth.  Who  was  the  fleldman  who 
Wlllette  said  should  have  caught  the  vio- 
lation of  Agriculture  Department  regu- 
lations? 

Seventh.  Why  was  Mr.  Person  denied 
access  to  the  records  on  September  7, 
1961,  by  Mr.  John  Hayes,  the  county 
ASCS  chairman?  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  these  records  are  open  to  public 
Inspection.  If  that  Is  so  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Hiiyes  would  refuse  to  reveal  the 
facts  serves  to  cast  a  cloud  of  suspicion 
over  this  entire  matter. 

Surely  everyone  who  is  concerned  with 
proper  handling  of  the  feed-grain  pro- 
gram ^111  be  vitally  interested  in  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  answem 


Gettug  at  the  Facts  of  Food  DistrOwtioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or  wivr  vnozNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23. 1961 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  sudden  eruption  of  stories 
criticizing  the  distribution  of  food  out  of 
supplies  made  available  to  the  States  by 
the  Fe<leral  Government.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  because  of  the  large  number 
of  people  in  West  Virginia  who  receive 
surplus  commodities. 

Let  us  get  this  thing  In  perspective. 

Undoubtedly,  some  people  will  cheat 
on  any  program,  public  or  private,  that 
has  ever  been  devised  by  man.  Our 
newspapers  and  magazines  can  perform 
a  useful  public  service  by  exposing 
abuses,  by  keeping  public  officials  on 
their  toes,  by  making  deliberate  wrong- 
doers aware  that  they  may  get  caught 

Wo  cannot  condone  abuses  and  we 
must  not  coast  Into  smug  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  they  still  exist.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  not  injure  thou- 
sands of  deserving  citizens. 

On  September  8,  1961,  Life  magazine 
printed  an  editorial  attacking  the  food 
distribution  program.  Life  based  most 
of  Its  attack  on  a  story  and  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  August  24, 1961.    In  attacking  the 


food  distribution  program.  Life  magazine 
ignored  its  own  article  of  March  10,  1961. 
entitled  "Anguish  of  Men  Without 
Work." 

Life's  article  of  March  10  opened  with 
these  words: 

The  faces  of  the  Nation's  jobless  last  week 
bespoke  Individual  tragedies  that  were  mul- 
tiplied by  the  statistics  of  unemployment. 
By  now,  6.8  million  Americans  were  out  of 
work.  Anxiety,  hanger,  and  hopelessness  be- 
set them  and  their  famUles.  They  suffered 
the  indignity  of  being  useless  and  were 
ashamed  at  having  lost  their  self-reliance. 
While  the  unemployed  sought  work  and  help 
and  scraped  along  with  food  handouu,  the 
Kennedy  administration  was  pushing  an 
omnibus  program  to  revive  the  economy. 

On  the  next  page  of  Life  magazine 
was  the  statement: 

The  life  of  the  unemployed  Is  a  steady 
downhill  sUde.  While  Congress  is  about  to 
extend  unemployment  compensation  to  a 
maximum  of  30  weeks.  famUles  receiving  it 
must  stlU  deny  themselves  food,  return 
household  goods  purchased  on  credit,  do 
without  medical  care — and  go  deeper  into 
debt. 

Another  two-page  layout  of  pictures  in 
this  same  issue  of  Life  was  headed  "Scant 
Food  Handouu  to  Meet  Aching  Hun- 
gers." The  caption  under  one  picture 
read: 

In  Portage.  Pa.,  near  Johnstown.  Steve 
Alexander,  37,  an  out-of-work  coal  miner, 
draws  monthly  ration  of  Oovemment  siu- 
plus  food  for  his  10  chUdren.  Each  gets 
about  1  pound  of  lard,  a  half  i>ound  of  nee, 
pliu  dry  milk,  flour.  The  caption  under  an- 
other picture  said.  Pale  and  expectant, 
Jonathan  Klmback,  6,  looks  up  at  surplus 
food  carried  by  hU  father  in  Portage  dis- 
tribution center. 

Since  Life  magazine.  In  September, 
put  its  trust  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
rather  than  in  its  own  reporting.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  examine  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article.  It  is  written  by 
Donald  A.  Moffltt,  a  staff  reporter.  The 
dateline  is  Corsicana.  Tex.,  coimty  seat 
of  Navarro  county. 

The  Wan  Street  Journal  story  said 
that  L  G.  Avery,  a  farm  laborer,  bluntly 
Informs  a  visitor  who  found  him  whillng 
away  his  day  in  a  rocking  chair  on  the 
porch  of  his  house: 

This  is  one  year  people  ain't  going  to  get 
the  grass  hoed  out  of  their  ootton,  because 
we  ain't  going  to  do  It. 

That  statement  became  the  basis  for 
an  editorial  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled  "The  Man 
With  the  Hoe."  And  the  statement  at- 
tributed to  L.  G.  Avery  was  repeated 
again  hi  the  Life  magazine  editorial.  It 
was  quoted  in  an  editorial  August  29.  in 
the  Marietta.  Ga..  Dally  Journal.  And 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  re- 
printed the  entire  article  on  August  27. 

Kenneth  A.  Douglas,  county  judge, 
Navarro  County,  Tex.,  says  in  a  letter 
which  has  already  been  reproduced  in 
the  Record: 

I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  And  anyone 
that  knows  Mr.  Avery.  He  Is  not  on  the  rolls 
as  a  recipient  of  surplus  foods.  I  do  not 
know  to  what  he  was  referring  when  he  said, 
"people  aint  going  to  get  the  grass  hoed  out 
of  the  cotton  because  we  ain't  going  to  do 
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It."  because  the  farmers  did  get  the  grass 
out  by  the  farm  laborers  in  this  county. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  had  quoted 
this  same  Mr.  Douglas  as  follows: 

"We're  not  trying  to  be  another  Newburgh; 
we're  Just  trying  to  solve  a  local  problem," 
says  Kenneth  A.  Douglas,  young  county  judge 
and  chairman  of  the  conunlssloners'  court — 
the  county's  chief  administrative  agency. 
Mr.  Douglas  says  the  county  Is  attempting  to 
reduce  future  food  distributions  to  about 
1,000  persons  a  month,  less  than  a  third  of 
this  month's  total  of  ellglbles.  So  far,  at 
least.  Federal  officials  have  not  protested. 

That  is  what  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
said.  And  here  is  what  Mr.  Douglas 
says: 

I  did  not  say  that  we  are  attempting  to 
reduce  future  food  distribution  to  about 
1,000  persons  per  month.  Navarro  County 
voted  to  remain  In  the  program  for  the  fiscal 
year,  beginning  September  1,  1901,  and  It 
was  necessary  that  we  use  some  figure,  be- 
cause we  are  required  to  pay  30  cents  per 
person  per  montb.  We  used  the  figure  1,000 
because  It  was  a  nice  round  figiire,  however, 
we  later  cut  that  figure  down  to  750  recip- 
ients. 

l^e  statement  that  Federal  officials  have 
not  protested  Is.  in  my  opinion  simply  a 
statement  naade  to  make  It  appear  that  our 
Federal  officials  are  trying  to  tell  us  In  Nav- 
arro County  how  to  handle  our  county's 
business.  I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  e'ven  think  of  protesting  and 
what  Federal  ofllcial  would  make  the  pro- 
test— should  one  be  made? 

The  WaU  Street  Journal  said: 

At  last  count,  3,367  Navarro  County  resi- 
dents— about  10  percent  of  the  population — 
were  collecting  free  vlttles,  including  such 
provisions  as  "Mr.  Kennedy's  mule"  (canned 
pork  and  gravyl  and  "goober  grease"  (pea- 
nut butter.)  I 

Life  magazine  embellished  the  ac- 
count by  referring  to  "canned  pork  and 
gravy— called  'Mr.  Keiuiedy's  mule'  In 
Corsicana." 

Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
lived  in  Navarro  County  all  his  life  and 
he  says: 

"Mr.  Kennedy's  mule"  and  "goober  grease" 
are  words  never  beard  In  Navarro  County,  at 
least  by  me,  until  I  read  the  Wall  Street 
JonmaL 

Mr.  DovGLAS  says  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  story  was  inaccurate  in  other  de- 
tails.   He  comments: 

Ttiere  are  more  statements  untrue  In  the 
aocoont  in  the  Journal  article  than  there  are 
true  statements. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  story  date- 
lined  Corsicana.  Tex.,  also  had  this  to 
say: 

In  LoxUslana,  where  the  State  welfare  de- 
partment bandies  the  chore  of  certifying 
applicants  for  welfare  aid,  the  department 
ran  out  of  ftmds  to  pay  staff  members  to 
handle  the  task  after  the  food  giveaway 
program  was  expanded.  Though  $126,000 
was  budgeted  for  this  purpose  In  fiscal  1961, 
the  department  had  to  beg  $35,000  more 
from  the  State's  treasury  to  carry  through 
tmtil  July  1.  A  like  total,  $180,000.  Is  re- 
served for  certification  in  fiscal  1962,  "but 
that  won't  be  enough."  says  a  welfare  of- 
ficial. 

"We  feel  like  we're  sitting  on  a  keg  of 
dynamite."  says  another  Loiilsiana  welfare 
man.  "Ws  don't  have  any  control  over 
this  program." 


One  Louisiana  official  notes  that  some 
200,000  people  are  getting  Federal  free  food 
in  the  State  now,  compared  to  only  90,000  a 
year  ago.  The  commodities  are  rolling  into 
the  State  at  a  three-carloads-a-day  clip,  and 
officials  reckon  even  more  parishes  (counties) 
would  take  part  In  the  distribution  If  there 
were  any  more  warehotise  space. 

Mary  Evelyn  Parker,  commissioner  of 
public  welfare  for  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
made  these  comments  on  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article : 

The  participation  figures  quoted  by  Mr. 
Moffit  (90.000  last  year  and  200,000  now) 
did  not  originate  in  this  office.  Actual  rec- 
ords show  106,000  certified  on  August  19, 
1960,  and  172,000  on  August  18.  1961. 

The  budget  figures  quoted  also  were  mis- 
leading. It  is  true  that  we  had  to  sectire  an 
additional  $35,000  to  complete  fiscal  1960- 
61,  but  this  was  due,  as  much  or  more  so, 
to  budget  limitations  than  to  the  avallabUlty 
of   additional   Items. 

No  parish  In  Ijoulsiana  has  failed  to  par- 
ticipate In  conunodlty  distribution  because 
of  the  absence  of  warehouse  space. 

The  paragraph.  "We  feel  like  we're  sitting 
on  a  keg  of  dynamite.  We  don't  have  any 
control  of  this  program,"  was  completely 
erroneous. 

The  first  part  of  the  quote  was  in  refer- 
ence to  an  inquiry  as  to  complaints  or 
abuses.  (This  was  what  the  reporter  actu- 
ally was  looking  for.)  We  stated  that  dur- 
ing the  entire  time  that  we  had  been  in  the 
program  we  had  practically  no  complaints 
from  public  officials,  grocers,  landowners,  or 
anyone  else.  We  then  said  that  the  people 
in  Louisiana  are  very  vocal  about  their  wel- 
fare program  and  In  the  absence  of  com- 
plaints. It  was  possible  we  were  sitting  on  a 
keg  of  dynamite  without  knowing  It.  This 
was  strictly  a  facetious  remark,  and  should 
have  been  Interpreted  as  such. 

The  second  part  of  the  quote  on  control 
of  the  program  apparently  related  to  our 
statement  that  we  did  not  have  the  money 
and  staff  to  make  a  home  visit  and  contact 
collateral  references  on  each  application.  In 
the  absence  of  such  verification,  we  felt 
we  did  not  have  complete  control  of  eligi- 
bility In  the  urban  centers. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  we  will  not 
participate  in,  and  assume  the  resfmnsibUlty 
for,  any  program  over  which  we  do  not  feel 
we  have  adeqtiate  control. 

The  Federal  Government,  the  State 
governments,  and  many  local  govern- 
ments have  staffs  of  trained  administra- 
tive personnel  and  investigators  check- 
ing constantly  to  discover  and  to  correct 
abuses  in  the  food  distribution  program. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  the  food  distribution  program, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  operates. 

It  begins  with  the  almost  miraculous 
efficiency  of  American  agriciilture.  This 
is  the  one  thing  in  America  that  the 
Commimlst  countries  envy  most  of  all. 
They  hate  to  admit  that  we  are  ahead  of 
them  in  anything.  But  they  frankly 
admit  that  we  are  ahead  of  them  in  ag- 
ricultural production,  and  urge  their 
people  to  catch  up  with  us. 

If  our  agriculture  were  as  inefficient 
as  agriculture  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  we  would 
have  60  million  more  people  on  farms 
than  we  do  now.  That  is  one-third  of 
our  whole  population.  Just  imagine 
what  it  would  be  like  without  those  60 
million  people  to  help  produce  other 
goods  and  services  for  defense  and  ci- 
vilian consumption.     Just  imagine  the 


effect  on  our  Armed  Forces,  and  even  on 
our  professions  and  our  arts. 

This  agricultural  know-how  is  the 
thing  nearly  all  the  world,  friends  or 
enemies,  wants  most.  And  in  many  na- 
tions, American  farm  products  are  doing 
more  than  American  arms  to  stop  Uie 
onrush  of  communism. 

It  would  be  inexcusable  if  we  let 
hungry  people  in  other  countries  turn  to 
communism  if  we  shut  off  all  food  and 
fiber  except  what  we  can  produce  and 
sell  at  a  profit.  It  would  be  inexcusable 
if  we  let  thousands  of  our  own  people 
go  hungiy,  or  suffer  the  hidden  himger 
of  malnutrition  and  meager,  unappetiz- 
ing meals  while  we  ship  food  to  other 
countries.  And  we  should  not  expect 
our  farmers  to  supply  this  food  and  fiber 
for  payment  far  below  the  earnings  of 
fellow  Americans  in  other  lines  of  work. 

We  need  food  reserves  as  part  of  our 
military  defense. 

We  need  food  reserves  for  emergency 
use  in  natural  disasters. 

All  these  are  reasons  why  we  have 
programs  to  supply  food  to  people  in 
need  in  many  different  situations,  and 
must  continue  to  have  such  programs. 

The  Federal  Government  has  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  setting  down  the 
general  rules  imder  which  this  food  will 
be  made  available  to  State  agencies — 
and  for  getting  the  food  to  those  agen- 
cies. It  Is  resp>onsible  for  making  sure 
that  the  States  and  communities  follow 
reasonable  procedures  in  administering 
the  programs;  and  recovering  payments 
from  the  States  for  any  food  proved  to 
be  fraudulently  used. 

But  within  those  limits,  it  is  up  to  the 
States  to  determine  the  exact  rules  for 
eligibility  of  individuals,  to  determine 
what  individuals  are  eUgible,  to  store 
and  distribute  the  food,  require  adequate 
records  and  to  guard  against  abuses. 

This  system  is  in  harmony  with  the 
traditional  division  of  powers  between 
the  Federal  Government  an<}  the  State 
and  local  government. 

Most  Americans  believe  that  the  best 
people  to  Investigate  need  and  determine 
eligibility  and  run  the  program  locally 
and  guard  against  abuses  are  the  local 
people  in  a  town  or  country,  and  in  the 
State. 

We  must  do  everything  In  our  power  to 
mAke  sure  that  all  our  able-bodied  citi- 
zens can  find  employment  at  wages  high 
enough  that  they  can  adequately  feed 
their  families  without  expecting  the 
farmer  to  donate  most  of  his  labor,  in- 
vestment, and  managerial  skills.  That  is 
the  ideal  in  our  private  enterprise  econ- 
omy. 

But  those  who  are  not  able-bodied  and 
are  in  need,  and  those  who  cannot  find 
employment  at  a  decent  wage,  must  be 
adequately  fed  out  of  our  rich  abundance 
of  food.  We  must  make  sure  our  food 
distribution  programs  are  honestly  and 
efficiently  administered.  We  must  have 
a  free  press  to  keep  us  on  our  toes,  and 
we  hope  they  win  make  every  effort  to 
be  accurate  and  tmbiased.  And  we  must 
learn,  calmly  and  deliberately,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  rare  incident,  the 
exaggeration  or  distortion,  and  the  seri- 
ous abuse. 
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SENATI 


Monday,  Seftembkr  25,  1961 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Father  of  our  spirits,  Thou  hast  or- 
dained that  not  in  ciishioned  seats  of 
safety  first  but  in  danger,  in  self-denial 
and  stem  conflict,  shall  we  find  our 
strength  and  our  triumph. 

Thou  hast  called  Thy  servants  here 
who  represent  the  choices  and  will  of  a 
free  people  to  be  servants  of  the  Nation  in 
a  tense  and  tortured  time,  when  the  earth 
is  plowed  with  violence,  when  brave 
freedom  fighters  have  been  met  and  tem- 
porarily subdued  by  the  bayonets  and 
walls  of  tyrants,  and  when  wars  and 
rimiors  of  war  vex  the  world. 

As  there  is  faced  here  the  tangled  re- 
lationships which  tie  us  to  a  world  which 
is  now  a  neighborhood,  motivated  by  a 
love  and  sjonpathy  that  seeketh  not  its 
own,  may  the  meditations  of  our  hearts, 
the  convictions  of  our  minds,  and  the 
words  of  our  lip>s,  be  acceptable  in  Thy 
sight.  O  Lord,  our  strength  and  omr 
Redeemer. 

We  especially  plead  for  Thy  guidance 
in  this  grim  hour  when  the  fluttering 
flags  of  the  nations,  and  of  the  United 
Nations,  moxirnfully  at  half-mast,  pub- 
lish the  grief  of  all  lovers  of  a  just  peace, 
as  at  the  forum  of  the  nations  where 
critical  questions  press  for  solution  there 
is  a  vacant  place  against  the  sky. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  that  every 
free  man  on  earth  is  indebted  to  Thy 
servant.  Dag  Hammarskjold.  every  man 
who  yearns  to  be  free,  and  every  slave 
in  a  slave  nation  whose  deeper  longings 
he  represented.  With  a  sense  of  bitter 
loss,  just  as  he  seemed  so  desperately 
needed,  of  one  who  leads  us  no  more,  we 
wistfully  say,  "Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers: for  they  shall  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God." 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Master  of 
all  good  worlcmen.    Amen. 


(H.R.  7391)  to  promote  the  conservation 
of  migratory  waterfowl  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wet  lands  and  other  essential 
waterfowl  habitat,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8444)  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
12,  1955,  relating  to  elections  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


THE    JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfielo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Saturday, 
September  23,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RxsoLvnoN  or  Sumsr  Coumtt  Boaeo  or 

COMMISSION! 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  fiurther  announced  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  Piesi- 
dent: 

H.R.  3019.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  fireproof  annex  building  for 
use  of  the  Government  Printing  Ofllce,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.7391.  An  act  to  promote  the  conser- 
vation of  migratory  waterfowl  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  wet  lands  and  other  essential  water- 
fowl habitat,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  7890.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Post- 
master General  to  dispose  of  certain  land, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  9118.  An  act  to  establish  a  n.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 


CALL      OF     THE      CALENDAR     DIS- 
PENSED WITH 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar imder  rule  vm  was  dispensed 
with. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING    HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routme  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIAI^ 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICK  PRESIDKNT: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  retraining 
session  of  the  New  York  State  chapter  of  the 
FBI  National  Academy  Associates,  commend- 
ing J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  his  contribution  to 
the  field  of  professional  law  enforcement:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  BOARD  OF 
COMMISSIONERS  OF  SURRY 
COUNTY,  N.C. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1961,  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Surry  County,  N.C  ,  adopted  a 
significant  resolution  which  ought  to  be 
made  available  to  all.  For  this  reason,  I 
ask  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  body  of  the 
Record. 


Mr.  Paul  D  Melton,  clerk  to  the  board, 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board  the 
article,  "Has  High  Court  Ruled  It  Wrong  for 
Nation  To  Put  Trust  In  God,"  written  by 
David  Lawrence,  oi"  the  D.S.  News  h  World 
Report.  Washington.  D.C..  said  article  having 
reference  to  the  Supreme  Court's  declalon  of 
June  23.  In  which  It  was  r\iled  as  being  un- 
constitutional for  the  Federal  Government 
or  any  State  to  require  a  belief  In  the  exist- 
ence of  God  as  a  qualification  for  public 
office. 

Mr.  Melton  pointed  out  that  eltianu 
throughout  the  Nation  are  greatly  disturbed 
and  concerned  about  what  effect  this  deci- 
sion may  have  upon  the  minds  of  our  young 
people:  that  our  people  treasure  and  cherish 
the  heritage  which  we  have  received:  a 
veritable  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and 
honey,  a  land  where  freedom  of  worship, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness have  been  a  reality:  a  land  whose  very 
foundations  rest  upon  a  belief  and  faith  in 
God:  a  land,  where  even  our  money  bears 
the  Inscription  'In  God  We  Trust."  signify- 
ing as  to  the  belief  of  our  people  for  all  the 
world  to  see. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
prime  doctrines  of  Communist  Russia  Is  the 
denial  of  God.  and  that  the  state  Is  supreme. 
In  a  society  where  the  existence  of  God  Is 
denied,  human  values  are  disregarded  and 
trampled  underfoot.  The  state  is  supreme 
and  uses  any  means,  fair  or  foul,  to  retain  Its 
power  and  achieve  the  goals  of  Its  power- 
crazed  leaders 

It  Is  with  grave  apprehension  and  concern 
that  our  people  view  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Any  action  on  the  part 
of  either  the  executive,  legislative,  or  Judicial 
branches  of  our  Government,  which  weakens 
our  faith  and  belief  In  God.  or  tends  to  sup- 
port the  heathen  and  communistic  doctrines 
of  Russia  and  Red  China  Is  a  threat  to  our 
way  of  life  and  hastens  the  destruction  of 
our  Nation  as  we  know  It. 

After  discussion  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision of  June  23.  and  the  trend  of  world 
events  which  threaten  our  Nation,  Commis- 
sioner M.  C.  Whitener  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

"Whereas  it  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  board  of  commissioners,  that 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
wherein  it  was  ruled  unconstitutional  for  the 
Federal  Government  or  any  State  to  require- 
a  belief  In  the  existence  of  God  as  a  quali- 
fication for  public  office:  and 

"Whereas  such  decision  has  caused  grave 
concern  and  apprehension  among  our  citi- 
zens, and  to  this  board;  and 

"Whereas  our  citizens  are  fearful  of  the 
consequences  of  such  decision  upon  the 
minds  of  the  youth  of  this  Nation,  and  the 
possible  aid  and  succor  it  may  afford  Com- 
munist Russia  and  Red  China  In  their  bat- 
tle for  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  eventual 
forfeiture  of  this  country  by  undermining 
the  very  foundations  of  faith  and  belief  in 
God  upon  which  it  was  built:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Surry  County  Board  of 
Commisiioners, 

"1.  That  it  is  the  sincere  belief  of  the 
board  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  June  23,  wherein  it  was  r\iled  un- 
constitutional for  the  Federal  Government 
or  any  State  to  require  a  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  God  as  a  qualification  for  public 
office,  was  not  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation,  nor  In  accord  with 
the  traditions  and  beliefs  of  our  people. 

"2.  That  such  decision  may  well  do  Irrep- 
arable damage  to   the  faith  and  minds  ot 
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the  young  people  of  >ur  Nation,  and  become 
another  step  toward  the  loss  of  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  and  our  way  oX 

life. 

"3.  That  such  decisions  as  this  will  give 
aid  and  succor  to  Communist  Russia  and 
Bed  China.  Inasmucli  as  they  teach  and  in- 
doctrinate theUr  pecple  with  the  Idea  that 
there  la  no  God. 

"4.  We.  therefore.  In  the  spirit  and  tenor 
of  the  signers  of  ttie  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, being  the  «luly  elected  county  com- 
missioners of  the  c«*inty  of  Svury.  N.C,  In 
regular  session  asseanbled.  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  recti- 
tude of  our  intentloas,  do,  in  the  name,  and 
by  authority  of  the  God-fearing  people  of 
Surry  County,  N.C.  do  hereby  humbly  pro- 
test the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  as 
tMlng  contrary  to  otur  traditions  and  way  of 
life,  and  respectfully  petition  our  Represen- 
tatives and  Senatoifi  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  use  their  talents  and  influ- 
ence In  combating  snd  bringing  to  an  end 
such  decisions  which  we  believe  to  be  In- 
jurious and  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
our  institutions  and  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, which  we  aold  so  dear. 

"6.  That  the  cletic  to  the  board  is  In- 
structed to  furnish  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  our  Members  of  Congress  and  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  county." 

Commissioner  W.  H.  Hardy  seconded  the 
motion  and  the  foreglng  reeoluUon  was 
unanimously  adoptnd,  this  the  6th  day  of 
September  1901. 

Patn.  D.  MxLTON, 
Clerk  o/  the  Board. 


RESOLUTION  OF  OREGON 
MACHINISTS'  COUNCIL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday I  placed  In  the  Oowgi«ssbohal 
RccoRD  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Oregon  MachlrUsts*  Council.  I 
have  now  received  another  resolution 
adopted  by  the  same  convention,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it.  too.  ap- 
pear In  the  Rkcoho.  It  was  approved  on 
September  9,  by  the  Oregon  Machinists' 
Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  mllltona  of  Americans  are  out  of 
work,  many  of  them  permanently,  due  to 
automation:    and 

Whereas  most  oC  these  unemployed  men 
and  women  are  members  of  organized  la- 
bor. Including  thousands  of  members  of  the 
International     Association     of     Machinists; 


Whereas  the  national  economy  is  not 
growing  rapidly  enough  to  provide  enough 
Jobs  to  give  these  men  and  women  gainful 
employment:   and 

Whereas  a  shortened  workweek  without 
loss  of  pay  would  provide  more  Jobs  and 
more  purchasing  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
people,  thus  spurrlDg  the  national  economy, 
and  bringing  full  employment:  Therefore 
belt 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  Machinists' 
Council  go  on  record  as  approving  a  change 
in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  to  provide  for 
a  30-hour  week:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Washington  MachlnlsU  Coun- 
cil and  the  19«1  Western  States  Con- 
ference of  MachlDUts  for  their  similar 
consideration:  and  be  it  finally 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  Ore- 
gon Machinists'  Council  be  directed  to  send 
ooptea  at  thU  rcMlutlon  to  the  n.S.  Senators 
and  Oongreaamen  who  represent  Oregon  In 
Washington,  D.C. 


RESOLUTION  OP  OREGON-CALIPOR- 
NIA  POTATO  COMMTITEE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  of  the  Oregon- 
California  Potato  Committee  which  ad- 
ministers Marketing  Order  No.  59, 
adopted  at  Redmond,  Oreg.,  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  Federal  potato 
marketing  orders  is  to  Increase  returns  to 
growers;  and 

Whereas  their  principal  objective  Is  orderly 
marketing  and  creation  of  a  more  stablllaed 
market  through  the  application  of  minimum 
standards  of  grade,  slse,  and  maturity  to 
potatoes  moving  to  various  outlets;  and 

Whereas  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  exempts  pota- 
toes moving  to  canning  and  freezing  outlets 
from  any  regiilations  Issued  under  Federal 
marketing  orders:  and 

Whereas  this  exemption  limits  the  potato 
Industry  through  its  various  potato  commit- 
tees administering  potato  marketing  orders 
from  considering  an  overaU  marketing  pol- 
icy covering  movement  oi  potatoes  to  all 
outlets;  and 

Whereas  potatoes  falling  to  meet  minimum 
standards  of  quality  established  for  outlets 
other  than  canning  and  freezing,  such  as 
culls,  are  now  eligible  for  shipment  to 
canning  and  freezing,  such  results  In  dis- 
crimination between  outlets  and  impairs  the 
ability  of  the  potato  Industry  through  a 
marketing  order  to  accomplish  Its  primary 
pvirpose  of  increasing  returns  to  growers;  and 

Whereas  potato  producers  In  the  Oregon- 
California  Potato  Committee's  production 
area  are  striving  to  expand  markets  for  their 
potatoes  by  supplying  all  new,  as  well  as 
established  outlets,  including  both  fresh  and 
processing,  with  potatoes  of  such  minimum 
grade,  size,  and  maturity  that  will  be  In  the 
best  Interest  of  both  growers  and  processors; 
and 

Whereas  when  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  was  enacted  In  1937,  there 
was  little  or  no  canning  and  freesing;  and 

Whereas  In  the  years  since  1937  the  canned 
and  frosen  potato  processing  Industry  has 
substantially  Increased  In  volume:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon -California  Po- 
tato Committee  requests  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1987  be 
amended  to  delete  the  present  exemption  for 
canned  and  frozen  potato  products;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon-CaUfomla  Po- 
tato Committee  earnestly  requests  the  as- 
sistance of  all  other  potato  marketing  order 
committees,  potato  grower  and  shipper  asso- 
ciations, other  Interested  potato  Industry 
groups,  and  each  State's  U.S.  Senators  and 
Representatives  In  the  development  and  pas- 
sage of  the  necessary  Federal  legislation  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  resolution. 
Mwisnj.  R.  Wna, 

Manager. 


that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  there<«i,  ptirsuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MCH^RONEY: 
S.  2632.  A   blU  for  the  reUef  of   Alvln  P. 
Hanes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  2633.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Choi  Son 
Hee:  and 

S.  2634.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Llm  Soo 
Sun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUS- 
PEND THE  RULE— AMENDMENT 
OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1962 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  nile  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notioe 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  91iJ9) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment; 
namely;  On  page  7.  line  16,  strike  out  "$164,- 
346.000"  and  Insert  "•109.346.OOO.'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  9169.  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  CONSTITUTION 
RELATING  TO  EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR 
MEN  AND  WOMEN— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OP  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day. September  22,  when  it  appeared  the 
Congress  was  going  to  adjourn  on  Sat- 
urday, I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 142,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women.  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  period  of  1  week  be  al- 
lowed for  Senators  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution  and  have  their  names  added 
on  the  next  printing  of  Senate  Jotot 
Resolution  142. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT   ON   DISPOSITION    OF 
EXECUTIVE   PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
In  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  recom- 
mendation a  list  of  records  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  SUtes.  dated  September  20,  1961, 


OVERHAULING  POLICY  MACHINERY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Star  appeared 
an  article  entitled  "A  Quiz  That 
Worked— Overhauling  Policy  Machin- 
ery," by  David  S.  Broder.  The  article 
has  to  do  with  one  of  the  quietest,  most 
effective,  and  most  efficient  Members  of 
the  Senate,  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Washington  tMr.  Jack- 
son], who  for  the  past  several  years  has 
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been  in  charge  of  a  subcommittee  which 
in  my  opinion  has  done  outstanding 
work,  and  has  done  it  without  much  in 
the  way  of  publicity,  and  also  was  able 
to  do  it  on  a  very  limited  budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Mr.  Broder.  which  deals  with 
the  outstanding  work  done  by  Senator 
Jackson  and  his  subcommittee,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

OvBiHAULiNc  Policy  Machinkbt 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

This  Is  a  story  about  an  oddity:  A  congres- 
sional Investigation  that  has  been  both  In- 
conspicuous and  Influential. 

Unlike  the  Capitol  Hill  extravaganzas  that 
come  readily  to  mind,  this  probe  produced  no 
klelg-llghted  dramas  of  arrogant  villains 
cringing  under  an  Investigating  Senator's 
righteous  wrath. 

It  brought  forth  no  stormy  disputes  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Republicans.  Its 
chairman  was  not  once  accused  of  trampling 
on  the  rights  of  witnesses  or  leaking  confi- 
dential documents  to  the  press.  He  did  not 
use  the  Investigation  to  build  a  political 
career  or  even  a  little  bureaucratic  empire 
of  his  own.  The  staff  of  the  InvesUgatlon 
never  outgrew  a  single  room. 

As  for  that  staff,  it  was  so  lacking  in  the 
common  Instinct  for  self-aggrandizement 
that  It  arranged  no  Junkets  whatsoever  and 
contrived  to  spend  less  than  $200,000  of  the 
•260,000  It  was  given. 

All  this  little  Investigation  did  was  to  pro- 
voke a  minor  revolution  In  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  makes  Its  most 
Important  decisions. 

IMPACT  or  CHANCES 

The  changes  In  the  organization  of  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  executive  branch  that 
have  resulted  from  the  recommendations  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Policy  Mach- 
inery of  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  have  had  and  will  continue  to 
have  a  major  Impact  on  the  course  of  Amer- 
ican affairs. 

Among  them:  The  abolition  of  the  post 
of  the  assistant  to  the  President;  the  trans- 
formation of  the  National  Security  Council 
from  a  kind  of  supercablnet  with  a  large 
bureaucracy  of  Its  own  Into  a  personal  ad- 
visory board  to  the  President;  the  demise  of 
literally  hundreds  of  Interdepartmental  and 
Intradepartmental  committees;  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  State  Department  and 
the  moves  to  achieve  Improved  coordination 
between  State  and  Defense;  the  reincarna- 
tion of  the  Budget  Bureau  as  a  prime  man- 
agement tool  of  the  President;  and  the  start 
of  a  long  overdue  reform  of  the  conflict  of 
interest  laws. 

None  of  these  changes  was  wrought  di- 
rectly by  the  subcommittee  of  which  the 
chairman  was  Senator  Hknkt  M.  Jackson,  of 
Washington,  or  its  staff,  whose  key  members 
were  J.  K.  Mansfled,  Dorothy  Posdlck,  and 
Robert  W.  Tufts. 

Their  contribution  was  to  think  through 
the  problems  and  come  up  with  recommenda- 
tions that  proved  jjersuasive  to  the  new 
President. 

The  project  had  its  origin  in  1968.  when 
Senator  Jackson  was  preparing  his  annual 
speech  to  the  National  War  College. 

"It  occurred  to  me."  he  recalled  last  week, 
"that  the  men  in  that  college  and  thoee  of 
us  who  went  down  there  to  speak  all  were 
convinced  they  knew  the  answers  to  our  na- 
tional problems.  There  was  no  shortage  of 
men  with  Ideas.  So  I  asked  In  my  speech 
If  there  might  not  be  something  wrong  with 
our  decisionmaking  process  that  kept  good 
ideas  from  reaching  the  top." 


That  question — whether  our  Government 
is  organized  to  meet  successfully  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  cold  war — became  the  central 
theme  of  the  investigation. 

hundkzds  intzxvucwxo 

In  their  search  for  answers,  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  spent  6  months  in  1969  Inter- 
viewing hundreds  of  men  who  had  served 
or  were  serving  on  Presidential  staffs.  In  ex- 
ecutive office  agencies,  or  In  the  top  ranks  of 
Defense  and  State  Departments. 

Promised  anonymity,  these  men  responded 
with  the  most  candid  analysis  ever  assembled 
of  the  functioning  of  American  governments 
In  the  period  of  the  cold  war.  Last  year  and 
this,  s<Mne  of  them  discussed  their  conclu- 
sions in  public  hearings  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  records  of  those  hearings  have  be- 
come the  basic  textbooks  for  new  courses  in 
public  administration  and  political  science 
in  more  than  a  score  of  colleges. 

But  many  other  congressional  hearings 
have  become  campus  bestsellers  without 
having  much  practical  effect.  That  this  In- 
vestigation succeeded  In  the  latter  respect 
seenu  to  have  been  due  to  three  things. 

First  was  the  insistence  by  all  concerned 
that  its  work  be  handled  on  a  rigidly  non- 
partisan basis.  This  was  a  lofty  ideal  for 
any  election-year  probe  by  a  committee  of  a 
Democratic  Congress  Involving  the  quality  of 
decisionmaking  In  a  Republican  administra- 
tion, and  It  seemed  certain  to  be  lost  when 
Senator  Jackson  accepted  John  Kennedy's 
request  to  bead  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  during  the  campaign. 

cxkab  pkkscntation 

But  the  Senator  protected  the  integrity  of 
the  investigation  by  ordering  the  staff  to 
draw  up  its  findings  for  quick  presentation 
to  the  President-elect,  be  he  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican, but  to  publish  none  of  its  recom- 
mendations before  election  day.  The  first 
report,  summarizing  the  major  proposals  for 
overhaul  of  the  executive  branch,  appeared 
on  November  16.  8  days  after  the  election. 

The  second  reason  for  the  success  was  the 
determination  to  present  the  results  of  the 
inquiry  as  clearly  and  succinctly  as  possible. 
With  Its  files  bulging  with  weighty  testi- 
mony on  fascinating  and  far-reaching  ques- 
tions, the  staff  could  easily  have  been  for- 
given if  it  had  txu-ned  out  a  series  of  long 
reports,  displaying  its  wisdom  in  leisurely 
fashion. 

Instead,  it  wrote  only  5  reports,  the  long- 
est of  them  10  pages.  It  took  a  doaen  re- 
writings  to  bring  them  down  to  that  length, 
but  the  effort  shows  in  the  quality  of  what 
remains.  For  economy  of  expression,  sim- 
plicity of  statement,  and  forthrlghtneas,  these 
reports  can  serve  as  models  to  writers  of  most 
Federal  prose. 

For  example,  the  first  report  dealt  In  Just 
three  sentences  with  the  multitude  of  argu- 
ments for  putting  In  the  White  House  a  First 
Secretary,  or  Executive  Vice  President,  "as  a 
mediator  and  Judge  of  the  conflicting  na- 
tional security  policies  advocated  by  the 
major  departments,  the  Congress  and  Its 
committees,  and  private  groups."    It  said: 

"In  the  American  system  only  one  official 
has  the  constitutional  and  political  power 
required  to  assume  that  role  and  to  main- 
tain It.  That  official  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  cannot  be  relieved  of  his 
burdens  by  supplying  him  with  a  deputy  to 
do  what  only  he  can  do." 

KXAO  BT  PRXSIDENT 

The  third  reason  for  the  remarkable  im- 
pact of  this  particular  investigation  is  that, 
as  one  staff  member  put  it,  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
his  advisers,  "Just  seemed  to  like  o\ir  style  of 
looking  at  things." 

The  President-elect  read  the  subcommit- 
tee's summary  report  with  great  Interest  and 
prodded  the  staff  to  speed  Ita  foUowup  sug- 
gestions on  the  reform  of  the  National  Se- 


curity Council.  The  first  copies  of  that  re- 
port were  flown  to  him  in  Palm  Beach.  As 
already  noted,  he  followed  the  subcommit- 
tee's lead  in  many  of  the  changes  he  made  in 
the  setup  of  the  White  House  staff  and  the 
Executive  Office. 

The  subcommittee's  recommendations  all 
stem  from  a  few  general  precepts.  Foremost 
among  them  are  a  suspicion  of  administra- 
tive gimmicks,  live  supersecretarles  or  cold 
war  strategy  boards,  that  clog  the  established 
line  of  authority  from  the  President  to  the 
department  heads;  a  deep  disbelief  in  the 
efficacy  of  committees  as  decisionnukklng  or 
coordinating  devices;  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
SecreUry  of  State's  right  and  responsibility 
to  be  the  President's  chief  adviser  on  na- 
tional secvirlty:  an  insistence  that  mUltary 
planning  can  and  must  be  made  consonant 
with  the  Nation's  foreign  policy  and  that 
budgetn\aklng  is  an  exercise  in  Presiden- 
tial policy,  not  Just  a  device  for  saving  mon- 
ey; and  finally,  a  reminder  that  no  govern- 
ment Is  better  than  the  men  It  can  develop 
through  career  service  or  attract  from  out- 
side occupations. 

In  advancing  these  principles  and  pro- 
grams for  carrying  them  out.  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  National  Policy  Machinery  has 
won  little  publicity  but  It  has  proved,  once 
again,  that  congressional  Investigations  can 
yield  something  more  than  headlines. 
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SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE 
McNAMARA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  October  2  edition  of  U.S.  News  k 
World  Report,  which  was  issued  today, 
appears  an  article  entitled  "McNamara 
in  Control:  A  Firm  Hand  at  Pentagon." 

Secretary  McNamara  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  in  the  few  months  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  most  far  reachli^ 
department  of  the  Oovernment.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
entire  country  for  the  distinguished  lead- 
ership he  has  shown,  for  the  under- 
standing he  has  manifested,  and  for  the 
knowledge  and  tolerance  which  are  his 
hallmarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto. 
as  follows : 

MCNamaka   Of    Comtbol;    A    Fnic    Hand    at 
Pkntaoon 

(A  new  kind  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  in 
charge  at  the  Pentagon.  In  8  months.  Robert 
S.  McNamara  has  taken  full  and  firm  con- 
trol of  the  effort  to  prepare  the  Nation  for 
war,  if  war  mtut  come.  Even  this  soon.  Mr. 
McNamara,  toughmlnded  and  demanding, 
has  wrought  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
Defense  Bstablishment.  In  the  process,  he 
has  made  friends — and  enemies.  He  has  be- 
come a  man  of  controversy,  but  praise  out- 
weighs the  criticisms.  Here  la  a  summary 
of  Mr.  McNamara  and  his  work,  drawn  from 
both  those  who  applaud  and  those  who  find 
fault.) 

Of  all  top  officials  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. Robert  S.  McNamara — whose  Job  in 
a  threatening  world  is  to  prepare  the  Nation 
for  war — appears  to  be  making  the  strongest 
Imprint. 

Mr.  McNamara  Is  Secretary  of  Defense.  He 
runs  the  NaUon's  vast  Military  btablish- 
ment.  It  Is  agreed  that  he  does  Just  that — 
runs  it — to  a  greater  extent  than  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

At  Mr.  McNamara's  disposal  Is  a  defense 
budget  of  some  947  billion  a  year.  He  has  a 
growing  payroll  of  2.5  million  men  in  uni- 


form and  1.2  million  in  civilian  clothing. 
He  came  Into  the  Government  from  a  big 
business,  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  but  his  pres- 
ent business  is  the  biggest  business  of  all. 

STSONG    man's    WAT 

In  8  months,  the  Secretary  has  attained  the 
reputation  of  being  a  strong  man  In  full 
conunand  of  the  huge  Pentagon  and  its  op- 
erating arms  In  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world.  There  seems  to  be  no 
dispute  that  In  this  short  time  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara has  esUbllshed  his  dominance  over 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  military 
services.  He  is  known  to  be  tough,  hard 
working,  demanding,  determined  to  have  his 
own  way.     At  times  be  is  called  stubborn. 

While  highly  praised  In  some  quarters  for 
ability  and  accomplishment,  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary is  subject  to  strong  criticism  in  others 
for  what  are  called  his  shortcomings.  These 
sources  say  the  Secretary's  background  in 
foreign  affairs  and  politics  is  inadequate.  He 
was  criticized  as  slow  to  come  to  the  defense 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  after  the  at- 
tempted Invasion  of  Cuba.  A  dispute  over 
censorship  In  the  Armed  Forces  has  led  to  a 
backfire  In  Congress. 

Said  one  of  Secretary  McNamara's  critics: 
"The  Secretary  Is  respected  by  all  because  he 
Is  tough.  He  Is  disliked  by  some  who  think 
he  is  not  a  friendly  type  and  because  they 
think  that  once  he  has  his  mind  made  up 
he  moves  too  fast  and  too  hard — acting 
sometimes  without  a  fully  balanced  knowl- 
edge of  a  situation. 

McNamara  has  emerged,  too,  as  a  stream- 
liner in  organization,  a  budget  master  but 
not  as  one  with  a  broad  understanding  of 
military  strategy  and  its  requirements. 

Criticism  of  the  Defense  Secretary,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  sharply  limited.  For  the 
most  part,  the  reporter,  whether  talking  with 
mlllUry  men.  officials  at  the  White  House,  or 
in  other  parts  of  the  Government,  finds  little 
but  praise  for  a  man  who  obviously  Is  re- 
garded as  highly  competent. 

The  observations  and  reports  that  follow, 
all  related  to  Secretary  McNamara  and  the 
Job  he  Is  doing,  come  from  many  sources  In 
the  Pentagon  and  ttom  officials  in  Govern- 
ment and  industry  who  deal  with  the  De- 
fense btablishmeni. 

VINSON:    "TWO    BIO    CHANGES" 

One  man  who  has  kept  in  close  touch  with 
all  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  is  Representa- 
tive Ca«l  Vinson.  Georgia  Democrat,  the 
veteran  chairman  ol  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Mr.  Vinson  had  this  to 
say: 

"Mr.  McNamara  has  brought  about  two 
significant  changes  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  since  taking  office. 

"First,  he  has  improved  the  versatility  of 
our  defense  forces  by  rejecting  the  doctrine 
of  sole  reliance  upon  massive  retaliation. 
In  other  words,  by  making  substantial  steps 
in  the  direction  of  improved  and  more  mod- 
em conventional  forces,  he  is  considerably 
Increasing  our  ability  to  respond  to  a  variety 
of  different  types  of  conflict.  This.  I  believe, 
is  one  of  his  most  signlflcant  contributions 
to  date. 

"Secondly,  he  has  quietly,  but  deter- 
minedly, brought  about  greater  unified  pro- 
curement activities.  His  latest  move  is  the 
creation  of  a  Defenae  Supply  Agency  which 
eventually  will  take  over  the  single-service 
manager  activities  and  in  the  future  may 
absorb  an  inventory  of  some  $20  billion 
worth  of  common -use  service  items.  This 
type  of  unified  procurement  may  eventually 
save  the  taxpayers  a  very  substantial  sum  of 
money. 

"Mr.  McNamara  has  very  wisely  refrained 
from  attempting  to  transfer,  reassign,  abolish, 
or  consolidate  any  of  the  statutory  func- 
tions, and  particularly  the  combatant  func- 
tions, of  the  Armed  Forces.  I  believe  be 
recognizes  the  danger  of  unUateral  think- 


ing in  defense  planning.  I  am  also  confi- 
dent that  he  has  full  and  complete  confi- 
dence In  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  In  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system." 

an  ofticeb:   "xicrt  questions" 

A  high-ranking  military  officer,  a  close  ob- 
server of  Mr.  McNamara  and  one  usually 
inclined  to  be  critical  of  what  is  done  at 
the  Pentagon,  has  formed  a  favorable  opin- 
ion. He  summed  up  his  impressions  this 
way: 

"McNamara  is  extremely  quick-minded, 
highly  discerning,  a  patient  and  attentive 
listener,  and  a  devastating  questioner.  He 
asks  lots  of  questions — the  right  ones.  He 
looks  at  things  from  the  standpoint  of  rela- 
tive values:  How  much  greater  the  result 
will  be  If  more  of  this,  or  more  of  that.  Is 
put  Into  a  project.  He  wants  progress  re- 
ports almost  Immediately  after  he  assigns 
a  project,  and  an  outline  of  the  methods 
to  be  used  by  those  making  the  study.  He 
never  lets  up. 

"If  McNamara  has  made  major  errors  they 
have  been  in  trying  to  do  too  much  too 
quickly — which  Is  understandable,  given  the 
pressures  that  were  upon  him.  At  the  same 
time,  there  have  been  major  achievements. 

"McNamara  has  effected  a  fairly  good- 
sized  revolution  in  strategic  thinking,  par- 
ticularly among  the  military.  He  has 
courageously  stood  for  implementation  of 
the  new  strategy,  and  has  silenced  outward 
bickering  among  the  services  over  strategy. 
Against  much  opposition,  he  has  moved  to 
reinforce  our  troops  in  Europe. 

"The  Secretary  has  educated  the  military 
to  new  ways  of  looking  at  military  problems 
and  shaken  them  out  of  a  rut. 

"There  are  some  things  McNamara  needs. 
One  of  them  Is  greater  concentration  of  the 
smartest  military  minds,  recalled  from  the 
field  as  needed,  to  serve  on  his  staff  or  on 
an  enlarged  Joint  Staff.  He  needs  more 
civilians  with  military  backgrounds.  He 
needs  increased  channels  of  communication 
between  himself  and  the  military  and  be- 
tween key  civilians  and  the  military — chan- 
nels of  mutual  respect  and  cooperation. 

"One  thing  he  does  not  need  and  should 
rid  himself  of  Is  some  Pentagon  civilians  who 
have  antlmllitary  prejudices." 

On  that  point.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  writ- 
ing for  the  New  York  Times  from  Avigsburg. 
Germany,  reported  this: 

"Officers  here  have  long  been  irked,  par- 
ticularly in  recent  months,  by  what  they 
regard  as  interference  with  the  chains  of 
command  and  functions  of  command  even 
by  low-ranking  civil  servants  in  the  Penta- 
gon. 

"They  say  that  directives  from  the  Penta- 
gon, even  in  the  Berlin  crisis,  frequently 
have  been  conflicting  or  indecisive,  and 
sometimes,  in  their  opinions,  have  been  in- 
imical to  U.S.  interests." 

pentagon:    "a  tor  to  LXAaM" 

You  also  run  into  criticism  In  Washington 
now  and  then.  The  following  Is  from  a 
source  Inside  the  Pentagon,  a  source  In  close 
touch  with  Defense : 

"McNamara  has  an  open-and-shut  mind. 
He  is  stubborn.  He  has  a  lot  to  learn 
about  military  strategy.  I,  for  one,  am  not 
confident  that  he  shapes  up  well  In  that 
important  area. 

"The  Secretary  was  fresh  out  of  Ford  when 
the  Laos  crlsU  arose  in  the  early  days  of  the 
administration.  He  had  no  profound  back- 
ground In  world  affairs,  and  even  less  in  the 
military  situation  Involved.  He  was  a  by- 
stander. Kennedy's  advice  came  from  his 
White  House  circle.  The  Joint  Chiefs  were 
heard,  but  their  counsel,  as  usual,  was 
divided.  The  result  was  a  bad  decision  and 
a  backdown  in  Laos. 

"Next  came  Cuba.  The  JCS  were  blamed 
for  bad  advice.  No  one  blamed  McNamara. 
Yet,  in  truth,  it  was  he  who  should  have 
taken  responsibility  for  the  decisions,  as  he 


belatedly  did.  Again,  he  was  a  bystander  in 
a  situation  where  the  Defense  Secretary 
should  have  had  sound  advice  to  give  and 
a  strong  voice  In  giving  It. 

"That  was  a  turning  point.  McNamara 
suddenly  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  being 
Secretary  of  Defense  involved  more  than 
weighing  one  weapons  S3rstem  against  an- 
other, or  selecting  which  bases  to  close. 

"On  Berlin.  McNamara  has  taken  over 
from  the  JCS  the  role  of  chief  Pentagon 
adviser.  He  studies  JCS  recommendations 
but  does  not  necessarily  adopt  them. 

"Thus,  in  a  position  of  great  importance 
is  a  man  who  lacks  the  fundamental  back- 
ground for  waging  a  global  cold  war.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  McNamara  is  uncer- 
tain about  the  military  alternatives  to  be 
used  in  various  situations.  Here  again  is  a 
man  on  unsure  ground.  Knowing  the  mili- 
tary— what  it  can  and  cannot  do  in  given 
situations— cannot  be  learned  in  8  months. 

"McNamara.  in  short,  is  far  from  being  a 
well-rounded  Secretary  of  Defense  In  the 
view  of  a  good  many  people.  Needless  to 
say.  that's  the  view  of  Pentagon  military 
brass,  but  to  some  extent  it  is  shared  outside 
the  Pentagon." 

white  house:  "rates  high" 
From  Inside  the  White  House  comes  this: 
"I  would  rate  McNamara  as  about  the 
strongest  man  In  the  Cabinet.  In  a  way.  he 
and  the  President's  brother  Bobby,  the  At- 
torney General,  are  much  alike.  Under- 
neath, they  are  as  tough  as  nails. 

"Secretary  McNamara  rates  high  with  the 
President.  They  see  each  other  personally 
several  times  a  week,  often  are  In  touch  by 
telephone. 

"Lots  of  people  who  see  the  President 
spend  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  make  a  per- 
sonal impression  on  him.  McNamara  is  not 
like  that.  He  U  utterly  without  pomposity, 
always  poised  and  self-contained.  He  has  a 
facility  for  expressing  himself  clearly  and 
quickly.  He  gets  down  to  business  right 
away  with  the  President,  as  with  everyone 
else.  He  says  what  he  thinks  and  what  he 
wants,  and  explains  what  he  proposes  to  do. 
The  President  likes  that." 

associate:    "definitelt  in  chaeoe" 

One  of  the  Secretary's  close  civilian  as- 
sociates at  the  Pentagon  gives  this  pictvu-e: 

"There  has  been  some  criticism  among 
the  military  men  because  the  Secretary  has 
exploited  the  powers  of  his  office  to  the  full. 
He  has  been  making  decisions  and  also  has 
been  forcing  the  military  men  to  make  deci- 
sions. His  relations  with  the  military  are 
better  now  than  they  were  at  first.  They  are 
growing  accustomed  to  the  driving  pressures 
on  both  of  them. 

"After  all,  remember  that  this  man  comes 
to  work  at  7  or  7:16  in  the  morning  and 
doesnt  go  home  until  7,  8,  or  9  pm.,  or  even 
later. 

"In  his  dealings  with  the  generals,  Mc- 
Namara definitely  is  in  charge.  That's  the 
whole  problem.  He  has  made  decisions 
and  many  have  received  less  than  what 
they  wanted.  These  people  are  disap- 
pointed  and   are  Inclined   to  be   critical. 

"As  for  what  McNamara  Is  trying  to  do — 
he  is  trying  to  produce  the  maximum  war- 
making  power  that  is  necessary  to  sustain 
foreign  policy  and  national  security.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  change  of  emphasis. 
There  had  existed  a  marked  disparity  be- 
tween the  country's  nuclear  and  nonnu- 
clear  power.  We  were  left  in  a  position  of 
having  to  respond  to  all  situations  only 
with  nuclear  power.  But  Laos,  Vietnam 
and  other  trouble  spots  required  a  non- 
nuclear  response. 

"The  first  thing  the  new  administration 
did  was  to  increase  the  nonnuclear  capa- 
bilities of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Increase 
cost  more  money  because  it  Involved  an  In- 
crease In  manpower.  The  result  has  been 
that    the   President   has    a   wide    range   of 
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poHlble  r«sponaM.  I8  all  this  successful? 
Tou  can't  tell  »t  the  end  of  8  months,  but 
AIcNam&r«   feels  this  Is   the  rosd  to  take." 

rosiuE  AsaociATx:  **takx-craboz  ttfb* 

As  one  of  the  Secretary's  old  Industrial 
associates  sunu  hUn  up : 

"Bob  McMsiznara  Is  a  hard-working  and 
dedicated  man  with  good,  broad  Judgment. 
Be  is  an  intellectual  but  not  a  long-hair. 
He  Is  not  theoretical  In  his  approach  to 
problems,  but  very  practical.  When  the 
facts    are   In,  he   makes   decisions   quickly. 

"McNamara  U  a  take-charge  type  of  guy. 
He  Is  strong  willed  in  the  sense  that  he  Is 
dedicated.  He  wants  to  get  the  Job  done. 
He  does  not  try  to  ram  Ideas  down  other 
people's  throats,  but  he  leaves  no  doubt 
among  his  associates  that  he  has  gone 
thoroughly  Into  a  subject.  The  end  result 
of  this  ts  an  Impression  of  foroefulness. 
Tou  get  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  he 
knows  what  he  Is  talking  about  or  he 
wouldn't  be  talking. 

"Some  people  think  Bob  Is  cold,  but  that 
really  Isnt  true.  He  U  not  gregarious,  not 
a  back  slapper,  not  a  politician.  But  he 
does  have  great  sincerity." 

raixifo:   "a  tauocb" 

Another  old,  personal  associate  says  that 
Mr.  McNamara.  In  his  office,  is  a  man  of 
minimum  words,  but  opens  up  with  his 
friends  and  becomes  a  fascinating  conver- 
sationalist. This  source  says  that  he,  Mr. 
McNamara,  and  a  few  others  get  together 
from  time  to  time  and  talk  until  2  or  3  ajn. 

At  these  sessions,  Mr.  McNamara  "talks  as 
well  as  listens."  The  conversation  ranges 
over  a  variety  of  subjects.  He  is  well  read, 
likes  to  discuss  economics,  sociology,  and 
philosophy.  His  favorite  recreations  are 
swimming,  mountain  climbing,  and  skiing. 
He  swims  at  a  Washington  hotel,  is  not  club- 
minded. 

BACKoacincD 

Mr.  McNamara  Is  45,  an  erect  8  feet,  weighs 
168  poimds.  He  was  bom  in  California  and 
educated  there,  was  a  "straight  A"  student 
all  the  way.  At  the  University  of  Callfomla 
he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  the 
end  of  his  second  year,  an  unusual  distinc- 
tion. He  went  on  to  the  Harvard  School  of 
Business  Administration,  wh^re  he  al£0  dls- 
tlnguUhed  himself.  After  a  year  with  an 
accounting  Arm,  he  returned  to  Harvard  as 
an  aaslstant  professor. 

With  the  war.  the  then  Army  Air  Forces 
had  him  help  devise  a  statistical-control 
system  for  men,  money,  and  materiel.  Later, 
in  uniform,  he  served  In  England.  India, 
China,  and  the  Pacific. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  McNamara  and  a  group 
at  nine  others,  all  associated  in  the  statls- 
Ucal-oontrol  system,  oilered  their  services 
as  a  "{>ackage"  to  several  Industries.  They 
were  hired  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  revo- 
lutionised its  ways  of  doing  business.  They 
acquired  the  nickname  of  the  "whlE  kids." 

Mr.  McNamara  stayed  on  at  Ford,  and  his 
rise  was  steady.  Last  autumn,  he  became 
president  of  the  company,  then  sacrmced 
a  fortune  to  become  Mr.  Kennedy's  Secretary 
of  Defense  at  $26,000  a  year. 

SBCaZTAKT'B  OTTTUWK 

Mr.  McNamara  says  he  has  no  regrets.  He 
does  not  wish  he  were  back  in  Detroit  mak- 
ing automobiles,  except  that  he  misses  see- 
ing his  old  friends  there. 

In  th«  Department,  he  has  brought  about 
some  far-reaching  changes.  He  Is  pleased 
at  what  has  been  accomplished,  but  is  not 
yet  satisfied. 

"I  am  never  satlsHed."  he  told  a  recent 
interviewer.  "Progress  is  a  function  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present.  I  am  not 
tuny  satisfied,  and  that's  a  good  position 
to  be  in." 

In  his  Job.  tie  has  two  major  objectives. 
The  first  is  to  achieve  the  highest  possible 


level  of  combat  power  commensxirate  with 
foreign  policy  objectives.  On  that  there  is 
no  money  ceiling. 

When  that  level  is  reached,  the  second  ob- 
jective comes  Into  play.  It  U  to  apply  rigid 
standards  of  efficiency  and  economy  so  com- 
bat readiness  may  be  maintained  at  lowest 
possible  cost. 

SIMCLK-SXKVICK  OOALT 

Underneath  all  this,  an  old  question  runs 
persistently:  Is  Mr.  McNamara  heading  to- 
word  full  unification  of  the  Armed  Forces — 
their   reorganization  as   a  single   service? 

Some  of  his  changes  have  seemed  to  be 
in  that  direction.  One  official  who  works 
closely  with  the  Secretary  says: 

"The  single  service  isn't  in  sight  now,  or 
at  least  not  In  the  foreseeable  future.  At 
this  stage  it's  more  efficient  to  have  separate 
unUorma  and  separate  training  facilities.  But 
there's  no  question  that  McNamara  is  head- 
ed toward  a  more  centralized  Defense  set- 
up. Whether  it  tvirns  out  to  be  a  single 
service  may  be  a  matter  of  semantics.  If 
war  comes,  the  show  will  be  run  by  Joint 
commaiulers  in  the  field  and  a  Joint  staff 
on  top.  with  the  President  and  Mr.  McNa- 
mara giving  the  orders.  And  McNamara  is 
a  man  who  does  not  let  up." 

While  there  are  differences  of  opinion  over 
Mr.  McNamara — the  man.  his  methods,  his 
objectives — there  is  agreement  that  he  is  a 
new  sort  of  Secretary  of  Defense,  one  who 
is  imbuing  his  sprawling  Department  with 
a  sense  of  urgency  and  need  for  action  not 
noticeably  present  In  the  past. 


BOOK  BY  GEXDRGE  DIXON— REVIEW 
BY   YMELDA  CHAVEZ   DIXON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  yesterday  ap- 
peared a  book  review  by  Ymelda  Chavez 
Dixon,  the  daughter  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavkz].  The  review  is  al- 
most as  good  as  a  column  by  George 
Dixon;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  re- 
spects, I  think  the  review  is  better. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
view, entlUed  "Lady  Yclept  Ymelda  a 
Real  George  Gal,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Laot  Yclzpt  Ymcloa  a  Real  Gxobgx  Gai. 
(Review  by  Ymelda  Chavez  Dixon  on  book 

entitled  "Leaning  on  a  Column,"  by  George 

Dixon) 

A  man  with  the  unique  name  of  George 
(pronounced  "Domestic  Ogre")  wrote  this 
book,  and  I  must  say  it  is  hilarious.  I  must 
say  it  because  he  is  my  husband. 

My  prediction  Is  that  "Leaning  on  a  Col- 
umn" will  soon  be  sweeping  the  country.  I 
sometimes  think  that's  what  the  author 
should  be  doing,  too. 

I  have  heard  rvaaoan  that  it  is  not  stand- 
ard practice  to  have  a  book  reviewed  by  the 
wife  of  the  author.  In  some  cases,  I  am 
Informed.  It  is  not  enfa-usted  to  a  relative 
at  all.  This  strikes  me  as  going  too  far 
afield  because  how  can  anyone  outside  the 
family  know  how  much  Xb»  writer  lias  put 
into  it? 

My  impartial  opinion  Is  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  showed  remarkable  Ju-lgment  in 
assigning  this  review  to  me.  and  I  will  re- 
sent bitterly  any  Insinuation  that  it  is  a 
stunt.  After  all.  I  am  the  only  one  beside 
the  writer  who  lived  with  this  thing  from 
the  day  It  was  conceived. 

1  know  how  the  author  wrote,  rewrote,  and 
re-rewrote  every  line.  I  read  copy  on  every 
revision.     I  could  almost  recite  the  entire 


215  pages  by  heart.     And  yet  I  can  iuurdly 
read  a  page  without  breaking  into  Uughto-. 

That's  how  funny  It  Is. 

The  title  of  the  book  may  mislead  some 
readers  Into  thinking  it  Is  a  coUecUon  of 
George's  nationally  syndicated  newspaper 
columns.  It  definitely  is  not.  You  won't 
find  one  of  hU  columns  in  it.  This  U  a 
book  with  continuity,  sequence,  and  yes — 
even  a  plot  of  sorts.  

People  are  forever  asking  me  if  George  i* 
as  amusing  at  home  as  he  is  on  paper.  The 
answer,  mercifully,  U  "No."  If  he  attempted 
to  be.  Id  kill  liim.  But  he's  as  uproarious 
in  this,  hU  very  first  book,  as  he  is  in  his 
funniest  columns,  which  I  think  U  saying 
a  lot.  In  fact  I  think  it's  extremely  gen- 
erovis  of  me.  

I  have  my  husband's  assurance  that  every 
word  in  "Leaning  on  a  Column"  Is  the  un- 
adorned truth.  I  would  believe  thU  Im- 
pllclUy,  even  if  the  author  were  a  stranger, 
because  the  things  the  writer  tells  about 
Washington  Just  couldn't  be  Imagined.  The 
stories  George  tells  of  our  courtship  are 
enough  to  make  the  tittir  stand  on  end,  but 
I  can  testify  that  they  are  factual  down  to 
the  last  fantastic  detail. 

The  story  he  recounts  of  my  most  inti- 
mate undergarment  falling  down  about  my 
ankles  at  a  White  House  reception.  Just  as  I 
bent  forward  to  shake  liands  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  U  actually  imder- 
played.  There  were  details  left  out— becaiise 
I  made  him. 

There  was  one  line  about  our  early  court- 
ship I  parUcvilarly  liked,  but  it  was  cut  out 
of  the  book  because  the  editors  insisted  on 
eliminating  everything  that  interfered  with 
a  fast  and  furious  pace.  The  lost  line  was, 
"To  the  surprise  of  no  one  in  Wasliington 
who  stayed  up  late  at  tUght,  Ymelda  and  I 
were  finally  married." 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  prejudiced,  your 
reviewer  urges  everybody  to  buy  this  book. 
We  can  use  the  money. 


LABOR  LEADERS  LIMIT  WORK 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Mr.  President.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  cases 
of  Walter  Lucki  and  Walter  Pingulin,  of 
Elyria,  Ohio.  Mr.  Lucki  and  Mr.  Pin- 
gulin are  members  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Local  971,  which  has  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  with  an  em- 
ployer there.  The  collective  bargaininf 
agreement  provided  that  if  a  worker  pro- 
duced more  than  100  percent  of  the 
standard  production  agreed  ujxjn.  the 
worker  would  be  paid  for  the  extra  work. 

Mr.  Lucki  Is  the  father  of  eight  chil- 
dren. Working  on  a  normal  basis,  pro- 
ducing 100  percent,  he  would  have 
earned  $114  in  1  week.  Because  of  the 
financial  need  of  his  household,  Mr. 
Lucki  worked  In  excess  of  100  percent, 
and  thus  earned  $144  in  a  week.  The 
officers  of  the  union,  In  spite  of  the  right 
of  the  members  of  the  union  to  produce 
in  excess  of  100  percent,  told  Mr.  Lucki 
and  Mr.  Fiiigulin  that  they  will  not  be 
permitted  to  work  to  their  full  capacity, 
and  that  if  they  did,  charges  would  be 
preferred  against  than  by  these  union 
leaders. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  an  example  of 
dictatorship  within  a  union — directing  a 
worker  not  to  do  what,  as  a  citizen  and 
under  the  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment, he  had  a  right  to  do. 

The  newspapers  of  Ohio  have  pub- 
lished the  story  under  the  heading  of 
"The  Crime  of  Working." 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  wish  to  warn 
that  this  type  of  acUon  docs  not  lend 
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credit  to  those  who  are  trying  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  labor.  No  citizen, 
especially  under  the  Constitution,  and 
also  when  proceeding  under  rights  given 
by  a  collective-bargaining  agreement, 
should  have  his  rights  denied  him  by 
arbitrary  dictatorial  orders,  issued  by 
anyone  Including  labor  leaders.  This 
contemplated  action  by  the  union  lead- 
ers against  these  workers  is  wrong  and 
deplorable. 

BERLIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  morning's  news  ticker  appears  an 
Item  about  which  I  heard  discussed  over 
the  radio  last  night.    It  states: 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mansfield  has 
suggested  ttiat  limited  VS.  recognition  of 
Communist  East  Germany  might  be  In- 
evitable In  negotiations  on  the  Berllln  crisis. 

MANsrncLo  said  yesterday  there  was  room 
for  negotiation  on  Bierlln.  But  he  said  the 
Western  allies  must  insist  on  freedom  for 
West  Berllners,  access  to  the  city,  and  the 
right  to  keep  troops  there. 

MAKsmxo.  who  baaed  his  views  on  "what 
I  read,  not  what  I  haar."  said  that  de  facto 
(in  fact)  recognition  of  East  Germany  "is 
t>eing  considered  at  the  present  time." 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  not  been 
misquoted,  and  I  must  say  I  never  have 
been  misquoted  in  my  19  years  in  Con- 
gress, nevertheless,  it  appears  to  me  a 
wrong  interpretation  may  be  placed  on 
what  I  said,  as  the  story  was  carried  over 
the  airwaves  and  In  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try. 

It  happened  that  on  Saturday  night, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  I  went  to 
the  studios  of  ABC  and  participated  in 
a  program  known  as  "Issues  and  An- 
swers." The  reporters  at  that  program 
were  Mr.  William  Mclntyre.  ABC  Wash- 
ington commentator,  and  Peter  Clapper, 
ABC  Capitol  Hill  correspondent.  The 
producer  was  Peggy  Whedon. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  parts  of  the 
program  to  which  I  made  reference  in 
these  remarks. 

Mr.  MclNTTEX.  Senator  Dixkskn.  there 
have  been  reporU  in  the  last  day  or  two.  a 
great  nest  of  reports  that  the  United  States  is 
taking  a  more  elastic  position  toward  Berlin 
bargaining.  How  elastic  can  we  get  without 
appeasing? 

Senator  Dirksek  replied.  I  will  skip 
the  reply  which  he  made,  and  come  to 
my  answer : 

May  I  say  a  good  many  people  are  pretty 
free  and  easy  with  the  use  of  the  word 
"appeasement."  They  have  their  minds 
made  up  that  that  is  what  should  be  done, 
and  If  anybody  deviates  from  that,  why  then 
the  term  "appeaser"  comes  quite  handy  to 
mind,  but  I  would  say  as  far  as  Berlin  is 
concerned,  there  has  been,  there  is,  and 
there  will  be  three  factors  to  keep  in  mind: 
One  is  the  continued  freedom  of  the  people 
of  Weet  Berlin.  Two,  our  continued  rights 
of  maintaining  an  allied  force  in  that  city, 
and,  third,  our  continued  rights  of  egress 
and  Ingress  in  and  out  of  West  Berlin,  to 
West  Germany  In  any  direction  we  desire, 
either  over  toward  Hamburg  or  toward  West 
Germany  down  toward  Helmstedt. 

Those  things  are  not  negotiable,  but  there 
are  other  things  In  connection  with  Ger- 
many which  are  negotiable,  and  undoubtedly 
Mr.  Gromyko  and  Mr.  Rusk  are  considering 
thoae  at  the  present  time. 


Mr.  Clappck.  What  Ideas  do  you  have  for 
ending  this  Impasse  In  Berlin,  any  new 
ideas? 

Senator  Mansixkld.  Well,  Pete,  I  have  ad- 
vanced ideas  from  time  to  time.  For  exam- 
ple, I  suggested  that  all  Berlin — not  West 
Berlin — be  considered  as  a  free  city.  What 
people  don't  seem  to  realize  Is  that  East 
Berlin  Is  a  part  of  East  Germany,  that  in 
East  Berlin  Is  Pankow,  the  capital  of  East 
Germany  and  that  was  one  way  of  throvring 
the  ball  back  to  Khrushchev  and  Ulbrlcht 
but  now  you  have  a  wall  In  l)etween.  There 
was  some  talk  about  the  U.N.  or  some  of  its 
agencies  being  moved  to  West  Berlin.  There 
Is  talk  about  the  recognition  of  the  Oder- 
Nelsse  line  which  today  separates  present- 
day  Poland  from  East  Germany.  There  Is 
talk  of  recognition  of — de  facto  at  least  of 
East  Germany  or  continued  conversations — 
or  contacts  between  East  and  West  German 
Govemmente.  All  these  things  have  been 
talked  about.  Whether  they  are  being  con- 
sidered I  don't  know. 

Then,  later  in  the  program,  Mr.  Clap- 
per asked  this  question : 

Mr.  Clappek.  Senator  Mansfield,  getting 
back  to  the  Berlin  question,  do  you  think 
de  facto  recognition  of  East  Germany  is 
Inevitable 

Senator  Mansfieu).  I  wouldn't  say  it  is 
Inevitable,  but  I  would  say  it  might  well  be 
Inevitable  Insofar  as  the  fact  that  from  what 
I  read — not  from  what  I  hear — that  that 
is  being  considered  at  the  present  time. 
There  Is  of  course  as  you  may  well  recall, 
contact — In  effect  recognition — between  West 
and  East  Germany  because  you  have  eco- 
nomic agreementa  to  the  tune  of  over  $300 
million  a  year  going  between  East  and  West, 
so  while  the  West  Germans  won't  admit  there 
is  an  East  Germany,  nevertheless  there  is  this 
contact,  economically  speaking.  There  are 
contacts  between  East  and  West  Berllners. 
What  will  happen  no  one  knows,  but  that  is 
one  of  the  things  that  is  being  talked  about 
a  good  deal  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  state  publicly  that  this  was  a  most 
pleasant  conversation  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  who,  in  my  opin- 
ion, showed  a  type  of  statesmanship 
which  all  the  country  can  applaud.  He 
was  most  courteous  and  kind,  as  always, 
and  he  certainly  indicated  what  his  views 
were  on  the  subjects  which  were  dis- 
ciissed.  I  want  to  express  my  pleasure 
for  being  accorded  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing with  him  on  the  program  "Is- 
sues and  Answers,"  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 24. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
transcript  of  the  program  "Issues  and 
Answers." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Issvzs  AND  Answers,  Sxtndat,  Septembek  24, 
1961 

Guests:  Senator  Evuts-i i  McKinlet  Dirk- 
ben,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  Senate  minority 
leader,  and  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Demo- 
crat,   of   Montana,    Senate    majority    leader. 

Panel:  William  Mclntire,  ABC  Washington 
commentator,  and  Peter  Clapper,  ABC  Cap- 
itol Hill  correspondent. 

The  Anwouncee.  Prom  Washington,  D.C.. 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  brings  you 
"Issues  and  Answers."  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  and  Senata  Minority 
Leader  Bverett  M.  Dieksen  here  are  the 
issues. 

Mr.  Clappee.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
record  of  the  ist  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress? 


Mr.  McIntixx.  How  about  President  Ken- 
nedy's performance  in  his  first  8  months  of 
office? 

Mr.  Clappex.  What  are  the  prospects  for 
the  Kennedy  program  next  year? 

Mr.  MclNTntE.  Should  the  United  States 
get  tougher  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  Announcek.  You  have  heard  the  is- 
sues.   Now  for  the  answers. 

From  the  top  legislative  spokesmen  for  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field. Democrat,  of  Montana,  and  Minority 
Leader  Evekxtt  McKinlet  Dieksen,  Repub- 
lican, of  Illinois,  in  their  first  joint  appear- 
ance on  any  network. 

To  explore  the  Issues,  ABC  Washington 
Commentator  William  Mclntire,  and  with  the 
first  question.  ABC  Capitol  Hill  Correspond- 
ent   Peter  Clapper. 

Mr.  Clappeb.  Senator  Mansfield,  as  ma- 
jority leader  are  you  satisfied  with  the  record 
of  the  first  half  of  the  87th  Congress? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  Very  much.  I  think 
we  have  made  a  good  record.  I  think  we 
have  put  Into  operation  at  least  in  the 
Senate  most  of  the  Kennedy  program,  and 
I  think  we  have  done  It  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  min- 
ority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Dirks  EN. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Do  you  think  the  President 
Is  satisfied? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  he  is  well  sat- 
isfied with  what  we  have  done  In  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Senator  Dieksen,  the  Repub- 
licans claim  that  out  of  the  33  so-called 
major  Items  of  legislation  that  have  passed, 
most  of  them  are  just  retreads,  or  have  been 
gutted.     Would  you  go  along  with  this? 

Senator  Dieksen.  Well,  I  think  in  all  fair- 
ness, first  asserting  my  affection  for  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  who  in  my 
judgment  has  done  a  great  job  In  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress,  I  think  you've 
got  to  consider  some  of  the  refinements. 
There  are  so  many  things  that  are  agreed 
upon.  I  saw  this  slip  recently  that  was 
circulated  around  showing  that  as  distin- 
guished from  11  accomplishments  In  the 
Roosevelt  administration  and  12  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  we  have  had  33 
major  achievementa  in  this  first  session. 

I  think  that  is  true  as  a  numerical  state- 
ment, but  you  have  to  remember,  of  course, 
that  so  much  of  it  was  agreed  upon  and 
has  been  incubated  for  a  long  time,  and 
actually  was  vrtthout  controversy. 

I  took  a  little  look  at  the  roUcalls,  the 
recorded  calls  on  these  33  Issues,  and  actu- 
ally there  were  only  12  of  the  33  on  which 
we  had  to  bother  to  ask  for  a  recorded  vote 
of  the  Senate. 

I  think  It  Indicates  that  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  deeply  Intarested  In 
matters  of  common  concern  and  there  has 
been  general  agreement  on  many  of  the 
Items  and  that  accounts  for  it.  While  that 
sounds  like  a  tremendoiis  claim,  I  think  you 
always  have  to  remember  that  so  many  of 
these  things  come  out  of  earlier  adminis- 
trations. The  Incubation  takes  a  long  time 
before  you  hatch  the  chicken.  So  I  suppose 
when  you  use  the  term  "retread,"  it  doesn't 
apply  particularly  to  a  chicken,  but  at  least 
the  spade  work  of  a  great  many  years  has 
been  done. 

Mr.  Clapper.  WeU,  Senator  Mansfield,  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  about  foreign  aid. 
Now  this  is  either  apparently  a  victory  or  a 
defeat,  or  perhaps  a  little  of  both.  The 
President  got  what  he  asked  in  the  power 
to  make  promises  for  long-term  aid.  He 
didn't  get  what  he  wanted  in  the  way 
of  Treasury  borrowing  authority.  Was  this 
a  victory  or  a  defeat? 

Senator  Mansiield.  I  would  say  on  the 
whole  it  was  a  victory,  that  the  Idea  which 
the  President  wanted  to  put  across  was  given 
to  him,  that  he  does  have  the  power  to  pro- 
gram or  to  plan  on  a  long-term  basis.    It  is 
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oar  hope  tlutt  on  this  basis  that  with  the 
new  Administrator  there  will  be  reforms  In 
the  aid  program  to  the  extent  there  will  be 
lees  waste  and  Inefficiency,  less  duplication, 
less  overlapping,  and  more  In  the  way  of  re- 
turn for  the  American  dollars  expended  to 
help  people  who  need  help  In  this  troubled 

world.  

Mr.  MclNTiax.  Senator  Mansftklo.  there 
remains  the  feeling  that  the  President  has 
not  been  entirely  successful  In  translating 
his  personal  popularity  Into  legislative  re- 
sulU  on  the  very  hard  Usues.  How  effective 
has  the  President  been,  and  would  you  sug- 
gest any  means  or  method  by  which  he  might 
communicate  more  effectively  with  the 
American  people? 

Senator  Mamsfixls.  No,  I  woxild  have  no 
suggestion  to  maXe  because  I  think  on  the 
whole  he  has  been  very  successful  In  his 
relations  with  the  Congress.  After  all,  be 
has  served  14  years  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate combined.  Be  Is  on  a  first-name  basis 
with  moet  of  the  Members  ctf  both  Houses 
and  especially  so  In  the  Senate  where  he 
served  his  last  8  years.  I  think  that  he  has 
done  his  best  through  the  TV.  the  radio. 
Tvwrt  the  press  In  general  to  carry  his  message 
to  the  American  people.  I  would  suggest 
that  he  ought  to  be  given  a  little  more 
time  because  the  ]ob  Is  new,  the  ]ob  Is  diffi- 
cult, and  no  President  in  my  memory  has 
ever  come  on  to  a  first  year  In  office  with  the 
problems  which  face  President  Kennedy  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  Mclwnxx.  Senator  DnucsxN,  within  a 
segment  of  that  great  American  population. 
the  American  biislness  community,  there 
has  been  a  feeling  lately  that  the  present 
administration  might  be  following  a  general 
antlbuslness  policy.  Would  you  like  to  com- 
ment on  that. 

Senator  DnucsKir.  Oh,  yea. 
Before  you  get  to  that.  1  hope  you  don't 
quite  ignore  this  Issue  of  fcx-elgn  aid.  I 
have  sought  always  to  be  helpful  in  that 
Issue  and  I  think  there  you've  got  to  make 
a  little  refinement  of  these  quantitative 
analyaes  of  how  Bucoeasful  the  Congress  has 
been.  You  have  to  Impose  there  whether  or 
not  the  Congress  or  the  President  won.  I 
think  so  far  as  our  approaches  are  con- 
cerned, the  Congress  won.  It  left  the  plan- 
ning, of  course,  on  a  R-jrear  basis,  but  It  did 
tnalst  that  these  proposals  where  the  money 
was  Involved  come  back  for  annual  scrutiny. 
And  that  was  very  definitely  a  victory  tar 
the  Congress.  That  certainly  repreeenU  my 
viewpoint,  of  course.  I  was  glad  to  see  the 
President  have  authority  to  plan  In  ad- 
vance. And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
controversy  between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate about  the  amount  of  the  money  that 
was  Involved,  I  sought  to  be  helpful  because 
I  think  in  a  perilous  and  critical  period  you 
have  to  uphold  the  hand  of  your  President. 
He  is  the  director  of  foreign  policy.  He  Is 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  as  a  result  where  international 
policy  is  Involved  we  ask  only  that  we  be 
consulted,  we  have  a  chance  to  conunent 
and  criticize  and  thereafter,  even  though 
we  don't  always  agree,  we  close  ranks  and 
then  support  the  President  because  you 
never  must  exhibit  to  the  world  that  there 
are  divided  ranks  In  our  country  when  It 
comes  to  an  issue  of  that  kind.  So  I  didn't 
want  you  to  get  away  from  that  Issue  with- 
out having  at  least  one  word  to  say  about  it. 
Senator  Mansitkld.  And  may  I  say  there 
that  the  minority  leader  has  been  most  con- 
structive In  what  criticism  he  had  to  make 
and  moet  helpful  in  trying  to  get  all  aspecU 
of  our  foreign  policy  and  defense  postxire 
strengthened  and  put  through. 

Senator  DTRKSDf.  There  you  have  another 
example  of  an  issue  that  confronts  not  the 
Republican  Party,  not  the  Democratic  Party, 
it  confronts  the  country.  Where  siu-vival 
and  all  the  challenges  of  security  and  free- 
dom are  Involved.   There,  of  course,  we  think 


as  Americans  and  think  In  terms  at  the  com- 
mon well-being  and  not  in  terms  of  our  party. 
And  I  must  say  that  I  have  been  in  almoit 
complete  agreement  with  my  very  esteemed 
friend,  the  majority  leader  from  Montana  on 
that  Issue. 

Mr.  Cunvsn.  Senator  Dibkszm.  moving  on 
to  the  next  part  of  Bill's  question.  Has  the 
administration  been  antlbuslness? 

Senator  DnucsxM.  Well.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  can  give  you  a  good  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, because  I  presume  the  question  comes 
out  of  the  enhancement  of  authority  in  the 
Attorney  General  with  respect  to  antitrust 
cases,  and  so  forth.  Now  it  was  only  a  day 
or  two  ago  that  we  conferred  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  additional  authority 
with  respect  to  civil  investigations.  We  bad 
to  hedge  it  about  with  some  protection  and 
it  might  be  argued,  of  course,  that  there  is  a 
disposition  to  move  more  deeply  in  that  field 
aiul  turn  the  hand  of  Govertunent  against 
business.  But  when  you  raise  that  question 
in  its  general  perspective,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  an  answer.  Now  if  you  were  to  pick 
out  some  Individual  instances,  the  chances 
are  I  could  give  you  a  better  answer.  And 
I  have  had  some  rather  distinct  feelings 
about  it.  Where,  for  Instance,  our  Govern- 
ment has  moved  against  people,  our  own  peo- 
ple, by  doing  business  in  foreign  countries 
and  most  of  their  buslcsEs  abroad,  I  did  not 
feel  that  that  was  a  warranted  Intrusion  on 
the  part  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Clappxs.  How  about  the  President's 
letters  to  the  steel  companies? 

Senator  Dnutsxw.  Well,  of  course,  we  all 
had  our  say  there.  The  majority  party 
occupied  one  afternoon  to  state  its  case.  We 
occupied  another  afternoon  to  state  ovu'  case 
and  the  only  point  I  made  was  this,  I  have 
no  comment  as  to  whether  steel  prices  should 
go  up  or  whether  they  should  go  down.  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  no  kind  of  price  con- 
trol In  a  peacetime  period,  whether  it  Is  di- 
rect or  whether  It  Is  psychological  in  Its  ap- 
proaches, ought  ever  to  be  Imposed,  because 
If  you  do,  you  take  the  first  long  step  on 
a  long  Journey  that  might  finally  be  a  deep 
intrusion  into  the  whole  free  market  com- 
peUUve  system  of  this  country. 

Mr.  CLAFPxa.  Senator,  who  would  you 
blame,  though,  if  a  round  of  Inflation  should 
follow  possible  steel  price  hikes? 

Senator  Dnticsiaf.  Well,  who  shall  say 
what  all  the  contributing  factors  are  with 
respect  to  Inflation  and  can  you  put  your 
finger  on  any  one  partic\ilar  pereonf 

All  this  eventuates  from  the  fact  that  on 
the  1st  of  October,  there  will  be  a  wage  in- 
crease for  the  steelworkers.  Do  then  the 
producers  of  steel  have  to  raise  their  prices? 
I  went  all  through  the  hearings  with  these 
steel  producers,  going  Into  many  months  of 
testimony.  They  think  In  terms  of  a  50- 
year,  100-year  objective. 

Think,  for  instance,  of  United  States  Steel 
going  into  Africa  to  mine  a  mountain  of 
ore.  It  costs  9450  million  to  build  the  rail- 
roads and  the  docks  where  the  vessels  can 
get  that  ore  to  the  mills  In  this  country. 
Whence  shall  come  the  money?  Do  they  go 
into  the  market  and  borrow?  Do  they  take 
part  of  it  from  earnings?  How  shall  they 
get  it? 

And  that  is  one  of  those  delicate  industrial 
problems  that  one  on  the  outside  cannot  so 
readily  answer  and  certainly  I  am  always 
having  my  fingers  crossed  when  a  Harvard 
professor  comes  up  with  the  answer  on  that 
subject,  and  then  I  am  willing  to  back  off 
in  the  corner  and  take  a  good  long  look. 

Senator  Mamsvxeld.  May  I  say  I  think  the 
President  was  perfectly  within  his  rights  in 
addressing  a  personal  plea  to  the  heads  of  the 
steel  companies  in  this  coiintry  urging  them 
to  give  all  possible  credence  to  keeping  prices 
down  as  much  as  possible,  even  though,  as 
Senator  Dikksxm  has  said,  come  October  1, 
some  raises  will  go  into  effect.  I  think  that 
is  part  of  his  responsibility. 


And  speaking  of  business  in  general.  I 
would  say  that  since  the  beginning  of  this 
administration  when  business  was  not  too 
good,  that  there  has  been  a  remarkable  come- 
back, not  due.  of  course,  by  any  means  to 
what  the  administration  has  done  entirely— 
that  was  a  contributing  factw — but  a  come- 
back to  such  an  extent  that  In  this  present 
quarter.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly. 
the  figures  will  indicate  that  American  in- 
dustry is  enjoying  the  highest  profits  in  its 
Mstory. 

Senator  Dixkskn.  Let  me  add  a  postscript: 
The  majority  leader  \b  quite  right  about  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  write  to  the 
steel  producers  and  suggest  to  them  there 
will  be  no  price  Increases.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  only  within  his  proper  Jxxrisdic- 
tion  but  perhaps  we  can  think  of  It  as  a 
duty.  The  difficulty  aroee,  of  course,  in  the 
discussions  on  the  Senate  fioor  that  I  inter- 
preted as  threats.  When  one  Senator  said 
there  U  power  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, there  is  power  In  the  Department  erf 
Justice,  there  Is  Inherent  power  in  the 
Presidency.  We  may  go  back  and  reexamine 
the  consent  decree  in  1921  when  It  affected 
the  steel  people.  It  seemed  something  of  a 
veiled  threat.  That,  however,  did  not  in- 
volve the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
I  fully  concur  he  was  within  his  rights  In 
addressing  himself  to  the  steel  producers  oC 
the  country  and  they  were  within  their 
rights  in  addressing  him  in  aU  candor  in 
their  response. 

Mr.  McIirnxK.  Senator  Mansitzlo,  there  Is 
a  feeling  some  of  the  really  toughest  Issues 
this  Congress  will  tackle  lie  ahead:  tax  re- 
vision, reciprocal  trade,  medical  care,  and 
social  security,  and  that  many  of  these  Is- 
sues Involve  the  citizens'  pocketbook. 

Do  you  think  it  Is  going  to  be  more  dif- 
ficult or  less  difficult  to  get  Issues  of  this 
type  through  In  an  election  year? 

Senator  Mams7Izx4>.  X  would  think  more 
difficult  by  and  large.  As  far  as  this  year 
Is  concerned,  we  have  had  in  effect  a  eort 
of  a  honeymoon.  A  new  administration,  a 
new  Congress,  and  we  have  been  treated 
very  nicely,  but  I  think  beginning  next 
year  some  of  the  more  dlfflctilt  problems. 
some  of  the  real  New  Frontier  problenu  will 
begin  to  emerge  and  to  be  considered  and 
I  think  next  year  will  be  extremely  difficult 
In  comparison  with  the  one  we  are  Just 
finishing. 

Senator  DnxszM.  Well.  I  could  add  to 
that  and  I  think  I  concur  in  that  view,  that 
a  new  administration  enjoys  two  things. 
First,  it  enjoys  a  honeymoon.  Kverybody 
wants  to  see  a  new  President  succeed — and 
I  do — and  I  ought  to  add  at  this  point  I 
think  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  served  either  in  the  House  or 
Senate  with  virtually  every  Member  of  the 
leaderahip  on  both  sides  in  both  bodies. 
That  goes  for  my  esteemed  friend  from 
Montana.  It  goes  for  myself.  I  served  with 
the  President  in  the  House  and  In  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  wish  him  well.  So  there  is  a 
hone3rmoon  period.  And  then  secondly 
there  Ib  what  I  am  pleased  to  call  a  "money- 
moon"  period.  You  dont  draw  the  line  too 
finely.  When  he  makes  a  request,  you  try 
to  oblige,  if  ha  feels  it  Is  neceesary. 

Take  for  Instance  in  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
The  Bouse  sharply  cut  his  contingency  fund. 
I  insisted  it  be  restored.  I  did  that  for 
President  Eisenhower.  I  will  do  it  for  Pres- 
ident Kennedy.  How  can  he  foresee  all  the 
imponderables  all  over  the  world.  And  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  hundred  million  dollars, 
you  must  never  tie  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  tta* 
Chief  Executive. 

But  It  will  be  Increasingly  difficult  •■  w* 
go  on  because  then  you  will  have  had  an 
opportunity  also  to  measure  the  Impact  of 
the  program  and  then  determine  what  you 
do  in  the  interesu  of  a  balanced  budget  and 
a  sound,  solvent  fiscal  program. 
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Bfr.  Ci.AFrxB.  Senator  Mamstikld,  what  will 
the  PrMtdent  do  xwxt  year  about  general 
school  aid,  wUl  he  ask  for  it  again? 

Senator  MANsnxLo.  I  anticipate  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  mf  isge  he  wlD  once 
a^iOn  sUte  his  belief  that  something  should 
be  done  In  the  field  of  Federal  aid  for  educa- 
Uon.  He  will  ask  Congress  again  to  take  a 
look  at  the  picture,  but  I  will  point  out  In 
all  honesty  that  In  view  at  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  two  a-year  programs  for  im- 
pacted areas  and  the  National  Defense  Bdu- 
caUon  Act  passed  this  year,  that  it  may  be 
difficult. 

However,  the  Senate  did  pass  a  good  gen- 
eral aid  to  education  bill  this  year  which 
provided  for  school  construction  and  teachers 
salaries.  That  bUl  Is  sUU  aUve.  It  will  be 
alive  all  through  next  year.  It  Is  in  the 
House,  and  if  the  House  desires  to  take 
action,  I  think  we  could,  on  that  basis,  come 
up  with  a  very  good  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion program  and  in  that  way  be  in  accord 
with  what  the  President  wants. 

Mr.  Ci^FPEK.  Senator  MAjiaracLD,  you  will 
concede  that  general  school  aid  was  the  big- 
gest legislative  failure  Mr.  Kennedy  had? 

Senator  Mambtizu).  Not  as  far  as  the  Sen- 
ate was  concerned,  because  everything  he 
asked  for  in  the  Senate  In  that  field  either 
has  come  out  of  committee  and  Is  on  the 
calendar  or  has  passed  through  the  Senate 
and  is  now  In  the  House  for  consideration. 

Mr.  McInthik.  Senator  Dixksxn,  there 
have  been  reports  In  the  last  day  or  two,  a 
great  nest  of  reports,  that  the  United  States 
Is  taking  a  more  elastic  position  toward  Ber- 
lin bargaining.  How  elastic  can  we  get  with- 
out appeasing? 

Senator  DixKaxN.  Well,  can  you  be  elastic 
about  rights,  fundamental  rights  that  have 
been  contrived  either  Ic  the  form  of  docu- 
ments signed  long  ago.  or  rights  that  stem 
from  occupation?— and  I  siippose  you  are 
thinking  very  particularly  about  the  Berlin 
situation. 

Now  let  it  be  said  for  the  minority  that 
we  have  applauded  the  President's  position, 
and  we  have  applauded  always  the  firmness, 
and  the  firmness  of  the  message  that  he 
delivered  to  the  American  people.  And  we 
will  certainly  support  him.  becaiise  I  go  on 
the  theory,  of  course,  tiiat  over  a  long  period 
of  years  the  nibbling  procees  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  continued  and  it 
will  continue.  And  there  comes  a  place 
where  you  assert  the  rights  of  yoxir  country 
and  you  say  "This  Is  It."  and  beyond  that 
you  cannot  negotiate.  For  after  all.  How 
do  you  negotiate  away  a  right?  If  you  could 
do  it  then  you  can  negotiate  away  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  American  people  as  in- 
dividuals, vouchsafed  to  them  and  guaran- 
teed to  tttem  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtee. 

Mr.  MclNTOtx.  Provided  our  vlUl  Inter- 
esu then  are  maintained  In  Berlin,  you 
would  give  the  President  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  in  negotiating  so-called  sec- 
ondary concessions? 

Senator  DntxsxM.  Always.  We  are  as 
very  much  concerned  about  what  war  could 
do  to  the  world  as  anybody,  and  we  are 
terribly  concerned,  of  course,  in  this  nu- 
clear age  as  to  the  decimation  that  could 
take  place,  but  we  uphold  the  hands  of  the 
President  always  when  he  takes  a  firm 
stand  and  says  "This  Is  the  position  of  o\ir 
country,  and  beyond  this  we  do  not  re- 
treat." 

Senator  IdANBnxLD.  May  I  say  a  good 
many  people  are  pretty  free  and  easy  with 
the  use  of  the  word  "appeasement."  They 
have  their  minds  made  up  that  that  is 
what  should  be  done  and  if  anybody 
deviates  from  that,  why  then  the  terms  "ap- 
peaser"  comes  quite  himdy  to  mind,  but  I 
would  stay  as  far  as  Berlin  is  concerned, 
there  has  been,  there  Is.  and  there  will  be 
three  factors  to  keep  in  mind:  One  Is  the 
continued   freedom  cxf  the   people  of  West 


Berlin.  Two.  our  continued  rights  of 
maintaining  an  Allied  force  In  that  city, 
and  third,  our  continued  rights  of  egress 
and  ingress  in  and  out  of  West  Berlin,  to 
West  Germany  in  any  direction  we  desire, 
either  over  toward  Hamburg  or  toward 
West  Germany  down   toward   Helmstedt. 

Thoee  things  are  not  negotiable,  but  there 
are  other  things  in  connection  with  Ger- 
many which  are  negotiable,  and  undoubtedly 
Mr.  Gromyko  and  Mr.  Rusk  are  considering 
those  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CuLPm.  What  ideas  do  you  have  for 
ending  this  Impasse  in  Berlin,  any  new  ideas? 
Senator  Mansvixlo.  Well  Pete.  I  have  ad- 
vanced ideas  from  time  to  time.  For  ex- 
ample. I  suggested  that  all  Berlin — ^not  West 
Berlin — be  considered  as  a  free  city.  What 
people  don't  seem  to  realise  Is  that  East  Ber- 
lin Is  a  part  of  East  Germany  that  in  Bast 
Berlin  Is  Pankow.  the  caplUl  of  East  Ger- 
many and  that  was  one  way  of  throwing  the 
ball  back  to  Khrushchev  and  Ulbrlcht,  but 
now  you  have  a  wall  in  between.  There  was 
some  talk  about  the  VH.  or  some  of  Its 
agencies  being  moved  to  West  Berlin.  There 
is  talk  about  the  recognition  of  the  Oder- 
Nelsse  line  which  today  Bq;>arates  present- 
day  Poland  from  Bast  Germany.  There  Is 
talk  of  recognition  of — de  facto  at  least  at 
East  Germany  or  continued  conversations — 
or  contacts  between  Bsst  and  West  German 
Governments.  All  these  things  have  been 
talked  about.  Whether  they  are  being  con- 
sidered I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MclN-nmx.  Senator  DnuuKX.  do  you 
agree  with  Senator  Mamstikld's  listing  of  our 
three  vital  InteresU?  Do  you  agree  that 
these  other  things  are  negotiable? 

Senator  Diucsem.  Generally  speaking.  I 
do.  except  that  insofar  as  our  rights  of  in- 
gress and  egress  are  concerned,  where  thoee 
have  been  documented  and  signed,  obvi- 
ously we  cannot  lose  them.  We  cannot  for- 
feit them  without  finally  cutting  off  com- 
munication. 

Now  you  have  to  remember  this.  Ton 
have  to  look  down  the  road  a  little.  The 
Soviet  Union — If  they  carry  out  the  general 
attitude  once  expressed  by  Peter  the 
Great — thinks  nothing  of  time.  A  year.  10 
years,  26  years,  100  years — is  this  a  program 
first  to  detach  East  Berlin?  Secondly,  to 
sweat  out  West  Berlin?  FlnaUy.  to  detach 
West  Germany,  or  the  Federal  Republic  of 
West  Germany,  from  the  Western  World? 

They  take  plenty  of  time,  and,  of  course. 
they  resort  to  every  psychological  advantage 
that  they  can  develop  in  that  field.  And  so 
thinking  In  that  frame,  of  course,  there  is 
coming  a  time  when  it  is  going  to  have  to 
be  stopped.  Otherwise  what  Peter  the 
Great  once  referred  to  as  a  "window  on  the 
Baltic."  will  become  a  window  on  the  At- 
lantic, and  then  they  will  be  looking  across 
the  Atlantic  at  the  one  great  free  bastion  of 
civilization,  and  that  is  the  United  States  of 
America.  And  without  others  to  stand  In 
our  place,  and  with  us.  how  long  then  can 
freedom  and  svirvlval  be  made  to  endure? 

Mr.  MclNTiRE.  Senator  Manstuld,  would 
you  comment  on  that? 

Senator  Manbitku).  No,  I  would  say,  what 
Senator  Dixxskn  has  said  has  good  histori- 
cal precedent  and  background.  He  men- 
tions the  fact  that  Peter  the  Great  used  to 
look  upon  the  Baltic,  and  that  may  be  in 
time  the  modem  Russian  may  look  upon  a 
window  to  the  Atlantic  and  that  means  he 
will  be  looking  across  a  space  of  water  to- 
ward us. 

The  thing  we  have  to  remember  now  U 
that  he  will  be  looking,  not  vUuaUy  but 
through  rockets  and  missiles  and  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  ICBM's,  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles  have  been  developed  to 
the  extent  they  can  traverse  the  Atlantic  in 
a  matter  of  16  or  ao  minutes,  because  after 
they  reach  a  certain  height  they  develop  a 
certain  speed  and  if  they  hit  their  target,  of 
course  then  there  will  be  heU  to  pay. 


It  is  a  changed  world  we  live  In.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  is  right  when  he  says  that 
the  decade  of  the  sixties  will  be  the  most 
dangerous  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Look 
what  has  confronted  him  since  he  has  been 
In  office,  and  look  how  hard  It  Is  to  find  the 
answers  to  those  difficulties. 

And  may  I  say  that  as  far  as  the  Re- 
publican leadership  and  the  Republicans  gen- 
erally are  concerned,  they  have  been  most 
helpful  In  the  support  of  the  President  la 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  and  It  Is  moet 
appreciated. 

Mr.  Clafpex.  Senator  MANsraxD.  getting 
back  to  the  Berlin  question,  do  you  think  de 
facto  recognition  of  East  Germany  is  Inevl- 
Uble? 

Senator  ManstixU).  I  wouldn't  say  It  la 
inevitable,  but  I  would  say  It  might  well 
be  Inevitable  Insofar  as  the  fact  t^at  from 
what  1  read — not  from  what  I  hear — that 
that  Is  being  considered  at  the  present  time. 
There  is.  of  course,  as  you  may  well  recall, 
contact — in  effect  recognition — between  West 
and  East  Germany  because  you  have  eco- 
nomic agreements  to  the  tune  of  over  $300 
million  a  year  going  between  East  and  West, 
BO  while  the  West  Germans  won't  admit 
there  is  an  Bast  Germany,  nevertheless  there 
Is  this  contact,  economically  speaking. 
There  are  contacts  between  Bast  and  West 
Berllners.  What  will  happen  no  one  know*, 
but  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  being 
talked  about  a  good  deal  at  the  present 
time. 

Senator  Diaxsxw.  Tou  ought  to  have 
refined  your  question  a  little  bit  when  you 
talk  about  recognition.  You  have  to  Chink 
of  the  countries  that  wotild  recognize,  if  a 
peace  treaty  with  each  other  is  oonsima- 
mated. 

Actually  your  satellite  countries  under 
the  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  quick  to  sign,  but  you  see  the  Impor- 
tant thing  from  our  standpoint  Is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States,  of  France,  of  the 
Republic  of  West  Germany,  of  Great  Brit- 
ain of  Italy.  And  the  other  countries  we 
are  pleased  to  think  of  as  a  part  of  the  great 
free  structiu-e  of  the  Western  World. 

Mr.  MclNTOiE.  WeU,  Senator  DnucsxN,  are 
you  then  relatively  satufied  with  the  Ken- 
nedy administration's  handling  today  of  the 
Berlin  crisis? 

Senator  DtsKsxK.  I  woxild  say  they  have 
been  firm,  and  the  President  has  reasserted 
over  and  over  again  that  thoee  rights  will  be 
maintained  and  reasserted  It,  and  that  cer- 
tainly scores  In  my  book. 

Mr.  CukFPEX.  Senator  Dixksxn  ,  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  this:  If  recognition  of  Eted  China 
Is  voted  by  the  Ulf..  what  action  could  the 
United  States  take? 

Senator  Dirksxn.  Well.  Peter.  I  wish  that 
issue  had  been  made  far  more  clear  than  It 
has  been  thus  far.  When  you  rpeak  of  recog- 
nition— you  see  the  element  of  membership 
Is  not  involved  here.  There  Is  an  entity 
called  China  which  is  a  part  of  the  V2i.  and 
actually  occupies  a  place  on  the  Security 
Council  as  a  permanent  member.  But  this, 
now.  Is  a  question  of  representation. 
Mr  Clappxx.  That  Is  what  I  mean. 
Senator  DnucsxN.  Which  of  the  two  Chinas. 
And  you  see  that  requires  no  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Security  Council,  as  I  understand. 
That  Is  a  matter  on  which  the  General  As- 
sembly will  vote.  If  It  does  take  place,  then 
of  cotirse  difficulties  no  end  will  ensue  before 
we  are  through  with  that  Issue.  My  own 
feeling,  of  course.  Is  abundantly  clear. 

Mr.  Clappxk.  Gentlemen,  we  have  about 
1  minute  left. 

Mr.  McIiTma.  Senator  Mansitkld,  what  If 
the  United  Nations  should  incorporate  the 
troika  principle?  What  do  we  do  vls-a-vlB 
our  relations  with  the  U  J?.? 

Senator  MANsnnj).  Well,  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  make  a  decision  now.  We  ought  to 
face  up  with  It.  We  ought  to  fight  the  appli- 
cation of  the  troika  principle. 
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We  ought  to  come  forward  with  the  name 
of  some  outstanding  world  leader  who  could 
take  over  for  Dag  Hammarslcjold  and  I  would 
suggest  offhand  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Nehru, 
of  India  would  be  the  type  for  considera- 
tion, and  I  cannot  see  the  Soviet  Union 
In  Its  advocacy  of  the  troika  principle  going 
against  a  man  of  the  stature  of  Nehru  to 
head  an  organization  of  that  kind. 

Senator  DniKsxM.  WeU,  let's  talk  about 
tills  solo  principle,  and  substitute  solo  for 
troika,  one  for  three,  and  then  we  wlU  have 
what  we  ought  to  have  In  the  United 
Nations. 

Senator  Mansfikld.  And  that  is  what  we 
believe  in. 

Mr.  Clappbb.  I  am  sorry  I  have  to  Inter- 
rupt you  here,  our  time  is  up. 

Senator  Mansuxld  and  Senator  DnucsxN, 
thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us  today 
on  "Issues  and  Answers." 

Senator  Dikksen.  We  thank  you. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senate  for  its  courtesy  in 
allowing  me  to  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  is  always  objective,  al- 
ways gracious,  always  fair,  and  it  is 
a  delight  to  go  before  a  nationwide  au- 
dience and  discuss  with  him  the  ques- 
tions that  are  addressed  to  a  panel 
consisting  of  the  majority  leader  and 
myself.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  fruitful 
discussion,  and  it  was  my  delight  to  par- 
ticipate in  it.  I  salute  the  majority 
leader  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he 
has  saluted  me.  He  knows  of  my  af- 
fection for  him  and  my  recognition  of 
hla  sense  of  objectivity  and  constancy 
in  serving  the  cause  of  the  Nation  at  a 
critical  and  perilous  time. 


A  HALF  CENTURY  OF  KANSAS 
JOURNALISM— FRED  W.  BRINK- 
ERHOFP 

Mr.  CARi;50N.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  Kansas  is  honoring  Mr.  Fred  W. 
Brinkerhoff,  dean  of  Kansas  new.spaper 
editors,  for  his  60  years  of  continuous 
outstanding  service  as  editor  of  the 
Pittsburg,  Kans..  Headlight. 

During  this  half  century  of  Kansas 
Journalism,  Mr.  Brinkerhoff  has  aver- 
aged writing  100  editorials  a  month  on 
every  conceivable  subject,  and  these 
editorials  have  carried  great  weight  and 
influence  on  the  people,  not  only  in  his 
own  community,  but  all  over  the  State 
of  Kansas. 

He  is  recognized  as  an  outstanding 
authority  on  Kansas  history,  and  during 
this,  our  centennial  year,  he  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  lecturing  and  writ- 
ing about  our  great  State  and  its  history. 

He  has  received  many  journalistic 
awards,  both  national  and  State,  in- 
cluding the  William  Allen  White  Award 
for  Journalistic  Merit  in  1956. 

The  people  of  Kansas  are  paying  this 
well-deserved  tribute  to  the  dean  of 
Kansas  journalism,  not  only  because  he 
is  a  great  citizen  whose  written  messages 
and  views  have  Influenced  the  thinking 
of  the  people  of  our  State  for  these  many 
years,  but  also  because  of  his  untiring 
devotion  to  Kansas  and  Kansas  people. 

Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Barrett  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "A  Half  Century  of  Kansas 
Journalism,"  which  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 


tor and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd. 
as  follows: 

A  Halt  CxNTintT  or  Kansas  JoxniNALisM 
(By  Lawrence  A.  Barrett) 

PrrriBtraG.  Kans. — F.  W.  BrlnkerhofT,  dean 
of  Kansas  newspaper  editors,  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  being  a  rolling  stone.  He  Is  this 
month  celebrating  his  50th  year  of  continu- 
ous service  as  editor  of  the  Pittsburg.  Kans., 
Headlight.  During  that  half  century  he  has 
averaged  writing  100  editorials  a  month  on 
every  conceivable  subject,  many  of  which 
have  been  quoted  in  papers  around  the  area. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff  came  to  Pittsburg  on  an 
assignment  In  1011,  liked  the  community,  was 
made  editor  of  the  Headlight;  16  years  later 
had  the  editorship  of  the  Pittsburg  Sun 
added  to  his  work;  and  in  1940  still  more 
work  was  added  when  he  was  made  manager 
and  publisher  of  the  two  newspapers. 

The  two  papers,  one  a  morning  and  the 
other  an  evening  paper,  are  published  In  the 
same  plant  but  with  different  staffs.  Much 
of  the  load  of  all  the  departments  Is  car- 
ried on  the  shoulders  of  this  native-born, 
stocklly  built  Kansan. 

Leas  than  a  dozen  Issues  of  the  Headlight 
have  gone  to  the  presses  without  their  con- 
taining some  words  written  by  Mr.  Brinker- 
hoff. Even  when  he  Is  out  of  town  on 
business  he  leaves  behind  either  some  type- 
written copy  or  words  written  In  his  hard-to- 
declpher  scrawl  ready  for  the  next  edition. 
He  put  In  longer  hours  than  any  of  his  staff 
and  usually  works  7  days  a  week  with  "vaca- 
tions" almost  an  unknown  word  In  his 
vocabulary. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff  Is  vice  president  of  the 
Pittsburg  Publishing  Co.,  a  vice  president 
and  director  of  the  Stauffer  chiUn  of  news- 
papers, and  Is  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Topeka.  Kans..  Capital.  In  1956  he  was 
the  recipient  of  the  William  Allen  White 
Award  for  Journalistic  Merit.  He  Is  past 
president  of  tne  Kansas  Associated  Press  and 
U  past  president  of  the  Kansas  Historical 
Society  and  currently  Is  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Kansas  Centennial  Commis- 
sion. 


RECORD    OF    CONGRESS    IN    THIS 
SESSION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post,  in  the  "Outlook"  section,  en- 
titled "Honeymoon  Congress  Ran  Up  a 
Solid  Record,"  whose  author  is  Robert  C. 
Albright. 

The  burden  of  the  assessment  of  the 
record  of  this  session  of  Congress  which 
is  about  to  adjourn,  is  one  of  tribute  to 
the  caliber  of  the  program  that  we  final- 
ly carried  into  law.  Proper  and  appro- 
priate tribute  is  paid  to  the  leadership 
of  both  Houses  in  cooperative  efforts  to 
attain  this  record.  Most  important  of 
all,  there  is  a  true  perspective  of  the 
real  meaning  behind  the  many  new 
facets  of  the  New  PYontier  program,  now 
the  law  of  the  land,  as  pointed  out  in  this 
survey,  for  despite  difficulties  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  other- 
wise, speculated  upon  from  time  to  time, 
a  rather  remarkable  program,  even  so, 
was  forthcoming. 

I  quote  from  the  article: 

In  many  Instances,  the  massive  program 
of  domestic  measures  pushed  through  rep- 
resented bills  that  had  passed   the  Senate 


In  early  Congresses  and  some  that  had  passed 
both  House  only  to  colUde  with  an  Elsen- 
hower veto. 

Mr.  Albright  also  states: 

The  overall  list  can  be  considered  the  most 
formidable  that  any  President  In  history 
could  point  to. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

HoNXTMooN    CoNoana    Ram    Up    a    SoLm 

Rbcoro 

(By   Robert  C.   Albright) 

The  Ist  session  of  President  Kennedy's 
87th  Congress  Is  completing  Its  honeymoon 
run  and  leaving  behind  it  one  of  the  most 
productive  records  In  history. 

In  sheer  legislative  output,  President 
Kennedy's  first  Congress  has  confounded 
the  prophets.  The  results  he  obtained  In 
247  dajrs  of  persistent  give-and-take  court- 
ship compare  favorably  with  PrankUn 
Roosevelt's  100-day  sweep  of  the  field  back 
m  1933. 

There  are  gaping  flaws  In  the  analogy,  ol 
course.  In  the  great  depression  of  the 
early  1930's.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  only  to  ask 
and  Congress  compiled  with  his  calls  for 
econcnnlc  remedies.  Mr.  Kennedy  In  1961 
has  been  dealing  with  a  slower  paced  Sen- 
ate and  an  often  fickle  House,  bowing  some- 
times to  the  win  of  a  Republican-southern 
Democratic  coalition. 

The  President  Is  represented  as  very  well 
pleased  with  the  legislation  resulting.  But 
with  the  paper-thin  political  division  In  the 
House,  the  wonder  Is  that  so  much  of  the 
New  Frontier  program  survived.  The  larger 
marvel  Is  that  he  got  through  as  many 
domestic  economic  measures  as  he  did  at  a 
time  of  world  crisis. 

T7NPmXCB>ENTED    UAUON 

The  explanation  lies  In  part  In  the  tre- 
mendous reservoir  of  good  will  President 
Kennedy  has  built  up  at  the  Capitol.  Never 
In  recent  memory  has  an  occupant  of  the 
White  House  maintained  closer  contact  with 
individual    legislators. 

He  works  through  the  establUhed 
Democratic  leadership  at  the  Capitol  with 
the  OOP  leadership  as  well  often  made 
privy  to  his  confidences. 

Relaxed,  plpe-smoklng  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mikb  MANsraxo,  of  Montana,  does  his 
pitching  for  him  In  the  Senate.  That  Cham- 
ber gave  him  nearly  everything  that  he 
asked.  Unofficial  scorekeepers  say  the  Sen- 
ate rates  a  B-plus  on  Ita  Kennedy  lessons. 

Speaker  Sam  RATBuaN,  of  Texas,  the  "Mr. 
Sam"  of  song  and  story,  helped  the  Presi- 
dent through  many  of  his  legislative  battles 
In  the  recalcitrant  House  before  Ratbubn 
came  down  with  lumbago  and  went  home 
for  a  rest.  As  temporary  Speaker,  Repre- 
sentative John  W.  McCokmack,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts,  flnlnshed  out  his  stint.  In 
performance,  some  rate  the  House  only  a 
barely  passing  C-mlnus. 

How  did  the  President  come  out  of  It  all 
with  a  good  program? 

Vice  President  Lydon  B.  Johnson  says  the 
key  word  is  "cooperation."  He  put  It  this 
way  after  the  President  called  in  Democratic 
Senators  and  thanked  them  last  week: 

"I  dont  know  that  there  has  ever  been 
a  period  of  greater  cooperation  and  respect 
between  the  leadership  and  the  executive. 
And  that  doesn't  mean  one  man  has  been 
doing  all  the  thinking." 

Johnson,  whose  hard-driving  leadership 
produced  legislative  miracles  in  the  past,  has 
been  staying  scrupulously  on  the  legislative 
sidelines  as  Vice  President.  AdmlnlstraUon 
associates  say  he  has  been  available  for  ad- 
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vice  at  all  time*  howevAt ,  and  he  has  stepped 
In  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  lend  a 
helping  hand.  His  most  recent  assist  was 
on  the  President's  hard-pressed  foreign  aid 
bllL 

TAZLOaXD    TO    CXTZT 

The  overall  program  finaUy  emerging  from 
Congress  Is  essentially  moderate  in  nature. 
Where  there  were  sharply  oontroveralal  pro- 
visions, aa  In  the  case  of  the  farm  bill,  for 
example,  or  In  that  of  the  so-called  back- 
door Trees vu'y  financing  of  foreign  aid,  the 
features  were  amputated  by  Congress. 

On  the  comprehensive  ald-to-educatlon 
bin.  Mr.  Kennedy  took  a  resounding  Ucldng 
when  the  legislation  he  had  backed  so  stren- 
uously In  the  1960  campaign  bogged  down  in 
a  morass  of  religious  and  political  feeling  In 
the  House. 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  and  the  Ken- 
nedy tax  loophole  plugging  legislation  were 
put  over  until  next  session  with  the  ad- 
ministration's assent.  The  President's  man- 
power retraining  bill  was  stalled  in  the 
Hovise  Rules  Committee  and  the  proposed 
postal  rate  Increase  went  over  until  next 
session  when  the  Hoiise  opened  the  bill  to 
amendments. 

But  despite  the  occasional  setbacks,  25  or 
more  major  bills  were  enacted.  The  total 
climbs  higher  when  measures  of  less  sub- 
stance, such  as  the  corporate  tax  rate  ex- 
tension and  the  debt  limit  celllckg  extension, 
are  Included. 

As  against  this  showing,  President  Elsen- 
hower succeeded  In  getting  through  only  12 
major  measures  In  his  first  congressional 
session.  Including  the  corporate  tax  and 
other  extensions.  Mr.  Roosevelt  put  through 
11  major  bills  In  his  first  seeslon,  all  dealing 
with  the  domestic  economy.  The  difference 
was  that  PDJl.  got  through  all  he  wanted 
In  the  form  he  wsmted. 

roaxnuf   ad  oovr 

One  of  the  outstanding  Kennedy  achieve- 
ments was  his  success  In  winning  a  S-year 
foreign  aid  development  loan  authorization 
with  the  right  to  make  conmiltments  In 
advance  of  approprlatloos. 

In  the  process,  Mr.  Kennedy  lost  his  fight 
to  finance  the  development  loan  program  by 
direct  borrowing  from  the  Treasury.  But 
the  result  that  he  sought  was  5 -year  au- 
thority to  plan  ahead.  Aids  feel  that  he 
never  would  have  won  it  had  he  not  made 
his  fight  for  the  ill-fated  Treasury  borrow- 
ing concept. 

In  many  Instances,  the  massive  program 
of  domestic  measures  pushed  through  rep- 
resented bills  that  had  passed  the  Senate  In 
earlier  Congresses  and  some  that  had  passed 
both  Houses  only  to  collide  with  an  Elsen- 
hower veto. 

The  overaU  list  can  be  considered  the  most 
formidable  that  any  President  In  history 
could  point  to.  Mr.  Kennedy  points  to  It 
with  pride. 

It  Includes  the  most  comprehensive  hoiis- 
Ing  bill  ever  passed:  a  $1.25  minimum  wage 
law;  area  redevelopmisnt  legislation;  social 
security  expansion.  Including  lowering  of  the 
male  retirement  age  to  62;  extension  of  the 
Highway  Act  with  more  of  the  cost  shifted 
to  \iaers:  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation extension:  aid  to  dependent  chU- 
dren  of  unemployed:  creation  of  72  new 
judgeships;  extension  of  the  Civil  Rl^ts 
Commission;  water  pollution  control:  the  sa- 
line water  project:  $6  billion  for  defense 
buildup:  civil  defense  shelter  authority;  re- 
servlsU  recall  authority:  three  antlcrlme 
bills,  and  an  expanded  Federal  Aviation  and 
Airport  Act. 

Providing  a  distinctly  Kennedy  flavor  were 
such  new  idea  bills  as  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  Disarmament  and  Arms  Control  Agency, 
put  through  In  the  closing  days.  The  Latin 
American  aid  program  and  alliance  for  prog- 
ress also  provided  new  concepts  of  social 
reform  and  eeU-help. 


Mr.  Kennedy  put  up  an  intensive  flght  for 
tils  foreign  aid  new  approach  and  many 
another  of  his  key  programs.  But  never  did 
he  yield  to  a  temptation  that  comes  to  every 
President  to  go  over  the  head  of  Congress 
and  take  his  case  directly  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Kennedy  Is  fully  aware  that  Congress 
is  elected  by  the  people  and  that  one  jkmsI- 
ble  way  to  win  legislative  victories  Is  to 
build  fires  in  Members'  home  districts.  But 
Mr.  Kennedy,  it  Is  said,  felt  that  this  would 
imdermlne  the  congressional  confidence  in 
his  leadership  that  every  President  needs. 

Instead  of  going  after  Members  throxigh 
the  back  door,  he  appealed  to  them  forth- 
rlghtly.  He  views  the  saUsfactory  program 
he  received  as  the  congressional  response. 

The  odds  against  Mr.  Kennedy  having  any 
honeymoon  at  all  were  quite  high  when  he 
took  his  oath  January  20.  He  had  come  Into 
office  In  one  of  the  closest  squeaks  In  history. 
In  the  Senate  he  had  a  65-to-35  majority 
to  lean  on,  but  in  the  House  It  was  a  differ- 
ent story.  There,  the  Democrats  had  just 
sxiffered  a  21 -seat  loss. 

Nor  did  the  party-line  division  show  how 
close  the  House  vote  really  was.  Out  of  99 
Southern  Democrats,  there  was  generally 
available  a  hard  core  of  40  or  45  to  vote  with 
the  bulk  of  Minority  Leader  CHAaLxs  A. 
Halleck's  House  Republicans  In  a  coalition. 
Sometimes  25  or  30  more  Dixie  Democrats 
would  swing  over.  Halleck  kept  his  Re- 
publican defections  small,  generally  below 
20  or  22. 

The  touch-and-go  House  situation  was  best 
illustrated  by  the  session-opening  test  on 
enlarging  the  Rules  Committee.  Although 
Speaker  Ratburm  made  the  proposed  3  vote 
enlargement  to  the  committee  a  matter  of 
personal  loyalty  to  him,  and  the  President 
actively  backed  him.  Ratbttxm  emerged  with 
a  count  of  only  217  to  212 — a  mere  5-vote 
margin. 

Even  the  three-member  enlargement 
wasn't  sufficient  to  save  the  administration 
In  the  Rules  Committee  on  the  school  Issue, 
as  it  turned  out.  Ttie  defection  of  one 
Democrat,  Representative  Jamxs  J.  Dxlanxt. 
of  New  York,  gave  the  coalition  all  it  needed 
to  bottle  up  the  school  bill  and  thus  hand 
the  President  his  worst  defeat  of  the  session. 
On  the  House  floor,  the  coalition  emerged 
as  a  conservative  force  capable  of  swinging 
the  House  far  to  the  right  of  the  once,  but 
no  longer,  conservative  Senate. 

Thus  it  was  remarkable  that  the  adminis- 
tration forces  turned  back  the  coalition  as 
regularly  as  they  did.  On  the  omnibus 
housing  bill,  for  example,  the  leadership 
won.  235  to  178.  Only  42  southern  Demo- 
crats defected. 

Again,  on  the  depressed  areas  bUl,  the  ad- 
ministration won,  250  to  177.  The  Democrats 
lost  only  42  southerners.  More  surprising, 
43  Republicans  moved  over  to  the  Demo- 
cratic side. 

In  the  Seixate,  where  the  coalition  com- 
manded a  potential  majority  of  67  Republi- 
cans and  southern  Democrats,  the  line  cross- 
ing worked  altogether  In  reverse.  There, 
Majority  Leader  Manstieu)  credits  a  little 
group  of  five  to  a  dozen  moderate  Republi- 
cans with  rescuing  the  administration  time 
and  again. 

There  were  occasions,  however,  when  OOP 
leadership  cooperation  was  freely  given  when 
needed  most,  though  it  was  not  exposed  to 
public  view.  Preeldent  Kennedy  hadthe 
backing  of  Senate  Republican  Leader  Em- 
rrr  M.  Ddikskn,  for  example,  and  often  of 
Halxjdck,  on  the  vital  decisions  affecting  West 
Berlin  and  other  questions  of  International 
moment. 

Republicans  in  general,  and  the  national 
committee  In  particular,  continue  to  pooh- 
pooh  the  accompUshments  of  the  session, 
however.  The  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee ias«  week  teed  off  on  what  it  described 
as  a  White  House  memonuidnm  saying  ttutt 


Congress  passed  33  major  bUls,  topping 
PX>.R.'s  own  record. 

The  committee  said  that  the  estimate  Is 
dishonest  In  that  it  ImpUes  aU  but  1  of 
the  33  major  bills  listed  originated  with  the 
Kennedy  administration.  Most  are  retreads 
that  have  been  kicking  around  the  Hill  for 
years. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  most  significant  facta 
about  the  87th  Congress,  1st  session,  was  the 
apparent  lack  of  public  Intereet  in  whether 
it  was  doing  Its  job  well  or  badly.  For  the 
last  8  months  the  national  spotlight,  which 
used  to  swing  about  equally  between  Capi- 
tol Hill  and  the  White  House,  has  been  fixed 
unwaveringly  on  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Legislators  noted  the  Hill  blackout,  pri- 
vately grumbled  about  It.  Overnight  re- 
porters found  Congress  a  frequently  dull, 
less  Interesting  place  to  cover. 

The  plain  fact  was  that  a  lot  of  the  oomph 
had  gone  out  of  Congress  since  those  bright 
moments  in  the  sun.  It  seems  years  ago, 
when  five  candidates  emerged  from  the  Sen- 
ate to  campaign  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  for  the  Nation's  top  office.  One  of 
those  candidates,  Mr.  Kennedy,  now  occupies 
the  White  House.  Another,  Vice  President 
Johnson,  quietly  shares  the  spotlight  with 
him.  The  rest,  for  the  time  being,  appear 
to  have  lost  Interest. 

Senator  Barrt  Gou)WATxa,  Republican,  of 
Arizona,  makes  an  occasional  pass  at  the 
distant  brass  ring.  But  for  the  most  part 
the  Senate,  Uke  the  House,  has  become  just 
another  more  or  less  prosaic  legislative  body 
wondering  what  it  takes  to  win  a  headline. 


WILEY  POST:  THE  AIRPOWER 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  21  and  22  Oklahoma  City  will 
pay  honor  to  one  of  aviation's  great  pio- 
neers, Wiley  Post. 

On  those  days  ceremonies  will  be  held 
dedicating  the  Improved  general  aviation 
airport  to  be  renamed  Wiley  Post  Airport 
In  honor  of  this  distinguished  airman 
who  foresaw — and  helped  to  create — 
many  of  the  miracles  of  ayiaticHi  which 
we  enjoy  today. 

The  Wiley  Post  Airport  will  house  part 
of  the  rapidly  growing  general  aviation 
Industry,  and  scores  of  private  planes  will 
be  based  there.  It  is  one  of  the  best  man- 
aged and  best  equipped  airports  for  gen- 
eral aviation  in  the  Nation. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  this  airport  bear 
his  name,  for  Wiley  Post  was  one  of  thoae 
aviation  pioneers  who  worked  for  and 
believed  in  the  greatness  of  general  avia- 
tion, and  his  own  spectacular  flsrlng  sis  a 
private  pilot  paved  the  way  for  many 
aviation  developments. 

While  Wiley  Post  is  best  known  for  his 
two  spectacular  roxmd-the-world  flights 
In  the  Lockheed  Vega.  Winnie  Mae, 
which  set  new  records  In  1931  and  in 
1933,  latter  being  a  solo  flight,  he  also  had 
a  certain  feel  for  the  future  of  aviation. 

On  completing  his  recordbreaking  solo 
flight  of  15,516  miles  In  7  days  18  hours 
and  49^  minutes  to  circumnavigate  the 
world,  he  predicted  that  all-metal  cabin 
passenger  planes  fljring  800  miles  an  hour 
at  altitudes  of  45,000  feet  would  come  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Today  our  scheduled 
Jet  transports  already  approach  this  alti- 
tude and  this  speed. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  however, 
that  Wiley  Post  has  never  been  given 
the  recognition  he  deserved  for  pioneer- 
ing pressurised  flight  His  early  experi- 
ments and  flights  into  what  in  the  early 
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1930's  was  called  the  substratosphere  first 
paved  the  way  for  this  great  forward 
stride  in  air  commerce.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  planes  would  use  higher  alti- 
tudes and  thereby  gain  speed  and  also  be 
relieved  of  much  of  the  weather  disturb- 
ances of  lower  altitude. 

With  the  world-girdling  Lockheed 
Vega,  the  Winnie  Mae,  he  set  out  to 
experiment  with  flight  in  the  substrato- 
sphere— altitudes  at  which  only  those 
seeking  spectacular  altitude  records  then 
attempted  to  use.  It  was  his  early  work 
with  this  plane,  his  specially  rigged  Pratt 
k  Whitney  engine,  and  his  homemade 
stratosphere  helmet  and  oxygen  supply 
that  led  to  the  pressurized  transconti- 
nental planes  on  today's  jet  air  routes. 

Primitive  and  homemade  though  his 
equipment  was,  he  met  and  conquered 
many  of  the  problems  involved  in  high 
altitude  flight.  He  proved  that  the  speed 
could  be  increased,  that  weather  prob- 
lems could  be  minimized,  and  that  pres- 
siirized  cabins  and  supercharged  motors 
would  be  needed. 

In  the  dedication  and  renaming  of 
Oklahoma  City's  general  aviation  air- 
port to  honor  Wiley  Post,  I  hope  that 
due  credit  can  be  given  to  this  man  who 
envisioned  and  who  helped  bring  about 
these  great  seven-league  steps  of  avia- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  renaming  of  the  air- 
port as  the  Wiley  Post  Airport  will  re- 
unite two  great  Oklahoma  names  whose 
association  in  the  field  of  early  day 
aviation  won  worldwide  interest.  Okla- 
homa City's  transport  airport  was  named 
the  Will  Rogers  Airport  many  years  ago 
in  honor  of  the  great  Oklahoma  humorist 
and  an  early  day  aviation  enthusiast. 
Now,  separated  by  only  a  dozen  miles, 
his  good  friend  will  be  honored  and  his 
name  engraved  on  the  air  navigation 
maps  of  the  world. 

Will  Rogers  loved  to  fiy,  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  fiy  whenever  possible  with 
Wiley  Post.  It  was  on  their  flight  to 
attempt  to  lay  out  an  airmail  and  pas- 
senger route  between  Alaska.  Asia,  and 
Euroi>e  that  a  crash  on  takeoff  near 
Point  Barrow  brought  death  to  both  of 
these  great  Oklahomans. 

Again  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  route  that  Post  and  Rogers  sought 
to  lay  out  is  now  fast  becoming  the  main 
transcontinental  thoroughfare  from 
Japan  and  Asia  via  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
on  to  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  prepared  by  Clayton 
Anderson  of  Oklahoma  City,  regarding 
the  background  and  life  of  Wiley  Post, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wn-KT  Post 

(Prepared  by  Clayton  Anderson,  public  re- 
lations director,  Oklahoma  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce) 

Raised  in  different  sections  of  Oklahoma 
at  different  times,  the  destinies  of  Will  Rogers 
and  Wiley  Poet  brought  them  together  In 
1935  for  the  final  chapter  In  each  brilliant 
career.  Aviation,  In  Its  young  history,  was 
the  catalyst. 

Today,  aviation  has  brought  them  to- 
gether again.  In  Oklahoma  City,  the  main 
airport  of  WlU  Rogers   has  been  Joined  by 


the  secondary  airport  of  Wiley  Post.  The 
official  dedication  will  take  place  In  October. 
Will  Rogers  was  the  pioneer  air  passenger. 
He  logged  thousands  of  miles  once  the  avia- 
tion bug  had  bitten  him.  Wiley  Post  was 
the  pioneer  aviator  and  researcher.  His 
flights  tuxA  pioneer  experiments  into  space 
set  records  for  all  time. 

As  a  young  man,  Wiley  Post  worked  In 
the  oilfields  of  Oklahoma.  An  accident  on 
the  Job  caused  the  loss  of  one  eye.  This 
marked  the  beginning,  not  the  ending,  of 
a  brilliant  career.  He  took  the  compensa- 
tion received  on  the  accident  and  Invested 
in  aviation.  Like  other  aviators  of  the  time, 
he  took  part  In  some  of  the  barnstorming 
activities  but  his  heart  was  set  on  aviation 
as  a  new  medium  of  transportation  of  men 
and  material.  He  thought  this  could  be 
done  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

The  late  twenties  and  early  thirties  were 
the  pioneer  age  of  aviation  as  far  as  trans- 
portation over  distance  was  concerned.  Air- 
men all  over  the  world  were  trying  to  be 
first  in  setting  distance  records.  News- 
papers offered  awards  and  many  men  tried — 
and  many  men  died. 

The  fancy  of  the  world  was  captured  in 
1927  when  American  Charles  Lindbergh  beat 
all  rivals  and  flew  the  Atlantic.  Next  major 
goal  was  a  flight  around  the  world  by  one 
plane. 

Oklahoma  City  Oilman  F.  C.  Hall  had  a 
plane  built  at  Union  Air  Terminal  in  Los 
Angeles.  It  was  called  the  Winnie  Mae 
after  his  daughter.  It  was  a  Lockheed  Vega 
with  a  Pratt  St.  Whitney  motor.  He  asked 
Wiley  Poet  to  fly  it  in  the  1930  Bendix  Air 
Derby,  1,760-mile  race  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Chicago.  Post  won.  and  America  had  a  new 
aviation  hero.  In  1931  Wiley  Post,  the  avia- 
tor, Joined  with  Harold  Oatty,  the  naviga- 
tor, and  on  June  23  the  two  took  off  in 
the  Winnie  Mae  from  New  York  for  a  flight 
around  the  world.  They  were  successful 
and  covered  the  northern  air  circumference, 
a  distance  of  15.474  miles,  in  8  days  15 
hours  and  51  minutes.  The  Winnie  Mae 
had  done  It  again.  Poet  then  bought  the 
plane. 

Two  years  later  in  1933.  Wiley  Post  became 
the  first  man  to  fly  solo  around  the  world. 
He  left  July  15  In  the  Winnie  Mae  and 
returned  7  days  18  hours  and  49^  minutes 
later,  a  distance  of  15,516  miles.  This  was 
a  longer  distance  and  shorter  flight  time 
than  the  one  with  Oatty. 

The  world  remembers  Wiley  Post  for  these 
flights,  but  bis  greatest  contributions  may 
have  been  made  In  air  research  and  explora- 
tion of  the  stratosphere.  Only  his  untimely 
end  In  1935,  at  the  age  of  36.  cut  short  this 
significant  phase  of  his  aviation  career.  He 
bad  an  uncanny  sense  about  the  future. 
Most  of  his  predictions  proved  right. 

For  example,  when  he  returned  to  New 
York  City  on  his  second  world  filght  In  1933. 
the  press  asked  him  about  the  future  of 
aviation.  He  predicted  metal  cabin  passen- 
ger planes  flying  800  miles  an  hour  at  alti- 
tudes of  46.000  feet. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  in  August 
of  this  year  (1961),  28  years  later,  a  DC-8 
Jetliner  went  over  660  miles  per  hour  at  an 
altitude  of  40,350  feet.  This  was  the  first 
transport  to  exceed  the  speed  of  sound. 

At  this  same  time  Post  also  predicted  a 
device  would  be  invented  to  keep  ice  from 
forming  on  wings  and  that  in  the  future, 
planes  would  be  able  to  fly  anywhere  In  the 
world  in  any  kind  of  weather. 

Wiley  Post  was  known  for  his  ability  to 
navigate  accurately  when  Instruments  failed. 
Even  so,  he  always  carried  the  latest  instru- 
ments developed  by  the  Army  and  industry, 
many  for  the  first  time.  His  cooperation  on 
testing  new  equipment  was  well  known. 

Following  hlB  1933  flight,  Wiley  Poet  de- 
cided to  devote  his  time  to  high  altitude 
research.  He  prepared  man  and  plane  for 
the  rarefled  air  of  the  stratosphere. 


First  he  developed  a  high  altitude  suit 
for  the  pilot.  Post's  idea  was  to  employ  a 
suit  like  a  diver's  which  could  be  blown  up 
with  air  or  oxygen  to  the  required  pressiu-e. 
A  rubberized  fabric  suit  was  made  for  him 
by  the  Goodrich  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  It  had 
an  aluminum  helmet. 

Air  would  be  pumped  Into  the  suit  from 
the  engine  supercharger.  At  extreme  alti- 
tudes an  oxygen  generator  would  be  used 
to  supply  oxygen  to  the  suit.  A  second 
tube  wound  around  the  engine  before  going 
into  the  suit  and  this  provided  the  heat. 

The  motor  of  the  plane  and  several  parts 
had  to  be  covered  properly  in  order  to  func- 
tion at  height.  Post  had  an  altitude  of 
50,000  to  70.000  feet  in  mind  when  he  pre- 
pared the  suit  and  engine. 

The  plane  was  a  standard  design  Lock- 
heed, the  Winnie  Mae.  Special  gasoline  was 
\i8ed  to  keep  from  boiling  off.  His  Pratt  & 
Whitney  engine  was  supercharged.  Post 
said  the  purpose  of  the  high  flights  was  be- 
cause the  speed  of  planes  could  be  increased 
at  the  higher  altitudes.  He  predicted  trans- 
continental and  transoceanic  flights  could  be 
made  at  half  the  time  by  going  high  and 
using  pressurized  engine  and  cabin. 

In  the  summer  of  1934.  the  altitude  record 
was  47,362  feet.  Post  wanted  to  beat  this. 
He  tested  his  suit  and  plane  over  Chicago  In 
September  of  1934.  When  he  got  to  40,000 
feet  the  tubes  got  pinched  on  the  suit  and 
be  came  down.  With  this  flight  he  became 
optimistic  about  the  speed  of  the  plane  at 
this  height  and  planned  to  enter  air  races 
using  the  high  altitude  route. 

The  first  part  of  December  1934,  Poet  was 
ready  to  try  again  in  the  Winnie  Mae.  He 
took  off  from  Bartlesvllle,  Okla.,  into  the 
stratosphere.  When  he  got  to  32,700  feet 
the  automatic  release  valve  stuck  on  the 
suit.  He  decided  to  continue  up  and  op- 
erated the  valve  by  hand.  He  went  to  51,000 
feet  to  set  a  new  world  record.  This  record 
needed  the  approval  of  Washington  author- 
ities. The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards  refused 
to  certify  his  record. 

Four  days  later  Post  went  up  again.  As 
he  got  above  40,000  feet  the  altimeter  froze. 
He  continued  to  climb.  From  the  top  of  his 
flight  In  eastern  Oklahoma  he  could  see 
Oklahoma  City,  the  Great  Salt  Plains  and 
other  distant  points.  Because  of  this,  his 
friends  claimed  he  had  gone  to  55,000  feet 
that  day. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Winnie 
Mae  was  built  to  fly  150  miles  per  hour.  By 
adding  supercharging  and  flying  at  30,000 
or  more  feet,  Post  got  this  speed  up  to  340 
miles  per  hour. 

In  1935,  Poet  twice  tried  to  fly  the  con- 
tinent in  the  substratosphere.  On  his  second 
flight  in  June  of  1935,  the  Science  American 
magazine  reported:  "Post's  flight  again  drew 
the  attention  of  the  public,  the  airplane 
constructors  and  mall  operators  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  aviation  In  the  stratosphere." 

On  this  flight  Post  flew  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Cleveland,  a  distance  of  2,044  miles,  in  7 
hours  and  19  minutes,  an  unofficial  world's 
record  at  that  time.  The  flight  added  new 
laurels  to  Post's  altitude  suit.  He  tried  four 
times  in  all,  then  went  looking  for  a  new 
plane.  The  famous  Winnie  Mae  is  now  In  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Two  months  later  Post  set  out  for  Alaska 
and  Russia.  He  planned  to  lay  out  an  alr- 
maU -passenger  route  between  Alaska  and 
Russia.  Flying  with  him  as  a  passenger  was 
Will  Rogers.  On  August  15,  1935,  the  plane 
crashed  near  Barrow,  Alaska.  The  two  Okla- 
homans went  to  their  deaths  together  and 
today  lie  In  Oklahoma  soil. 

Their  contributions  were  so  great  that  the 
world  continues  to  remember.  In  Oklahoma 
City  the  two  are  again  Joined  together  in  the 
naming  of  the  two  major  airports.  Before 
his  death  in  1934,  Newsweek  magazine  said 
of  Post:  "Most  fliers  admit  that  Wiley  Post 
Is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  aviators." 
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No  man  did  more  than  Wiley  Post  in  mark- 
ing out  new  and  untried  paths  in  the  air. 
In  breaking  down  previously  admitted  lim- 
itations, and  in  researching  of  the  strato- 
sphere. Despite  his  greatness,  the  world 
could  have  expected  even  larger  accomplish- 
ments.   His  passing  was  a  loss  to  clTllizatlon. 


SUPPLEMENTAL     APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1962 

today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tingiUshed  friend  from  Montana  that  as 
of  now  I  feel  compelled  to  object.  I  may 
change  my  mind,  and  explain  my  rea- 
sons, later  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  perfectly  within  his  rights, 
and  those  rights  vsrlU  be  respected. 


PRESIDENT    SHOULD    VETO    MEXI- 
CAN LABOR  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  the  concluding  paragraph 
in  the  New  York  Times  editorial  apprais- 
ing this  session  of  Congress: 

We  regret  the  passage  of  the  Mexican  fair 
labor  bUl  without  adequate  minimum  wage 
safeguards.  We  hope  President  Kennedy 
will  act  appropriately  In  this  manner  by  ve- 
toing this  unwise  and  unfair  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly  con- 
cur in  this  plea  by  the  New  York  Times 
for  a  veto  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
MIL 


WILLIAM   LOEB.   PUBLISHER,   MAN- 
CHESTER UNION  LEADER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  necessary  absence  of  both 
Senators  frcHn  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an 
article  in  the  National  Review  for  Sep- 
tember 23, 1961,  written  by  Holmes  Alex- 
ander and  William  F.  Rickenbacker, 
which  concerns  William  Loeb,  publisher 
of  the  Union  Leader  of  Manchester,  N  JI., 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
intended  to  ask  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  same  article  which  has  been 
presented  by  the  distingiiished  minority 
leader.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
asked  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  I  shall  not  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

So  Shall  Yk  Be  Juoceo 
(By  Holmes  Alexander  and  William  F. 

Rickenbacker) 
Since  1946,  WllUam  Loeb  has  been  pub- 
lisher of  the  Manchester  (NJI.)  Union  Lead- 
er, which  has  prospered  under  an  editorial 
policy  that  is  not  only  conservative  but 
also  witheringly  direct,  and  honest.  WU- 
llam  Loeb  fears  not  the  mighty,  not  even 
when  the  mighty  happens  to  be  a  Federal 
Judge  on  the  first  circuit  coxirt. 


Back  in  1950,  Loeb  blasted  the  Dover  group, 
a  coUectlon  of  prominent  Boetonlans  in- 
cluding Charles  Wyzanskl,  advocating  the 
settlement  of  the  Korean  war  on  the  Com- 
munists' terms.  Not  long  afterward,  Loeb 
attacked  Wyzanskl  for  acting  as  a  character 
witness  for  Alger  Hiss.  In  late  1966  and 
early  1957,  Loeb  severely  criticized  Wyzan- 
skl, as  chalnnan  of  the  board  of  overseers 
of  Harvard,  for  permitting  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
helmer  to  give  the  William  James  lectiires. 
And  about  the  same  time,  Loeb  hit  Wyzan- 
skl again,  for  running  the  same  act  on  a 
different  stage ;  for  Oppenhelmer  spoke  at 
Exeter,  of  which  Wyzanskl  was  then  a 
trustee. 

In  the  autimin  of  1967,  Loeb  was  ap- 
proached with  the  proposal  that  he  found 
a  competing  newspaper  In  Haverhill,  Mass. 
In  the  course  of  time  he  did  establish  the 
paper,  but  he  ran  into  the  organized  op- 
position of  32  New  England  newspaper 
barons,  who  banded  together  to  run  him  out 
of  Haverhill.  Loeb  filed  an  antitrust  suit. 
A  countersult  under  the  antitrust  laws  was 
filed  against  him.  Before  long  (March  1959) 
Loeb  found  himself  In  court  facing  his  old 
friend.  Judge   Charles  Wyzanskl. 

Wyzanskl  offered  to  disqualify  himself, 
saying,  "I  know  there  has  been  some  Man- 
chester newspaper  which  has  been  in  the 
business  of  attacking  me  from  time  to  time, 
and  I  don't  know  whether  It  is  the  plaintiff 
or  not.  I  am  quite  immune  from  any  bias 
with  respect  to  It  because  I  don't  even  read 
this  st\iff,  but  I  think  I  ought  to  say  to  3rou 
that  I  know  that  somebody  has  been  doing 
It,  and  maybe  it  is  this  plalnUff.  If  this 
plaintiff  regards  me  as  in  any  way  biased, 
I  wish  the  plaintiff  would  say  so."  (Point 
in  rhetoric:  Is  a  man  unbiased  If  he  refers 
to  material  he  hasn't  read  as  "this  stuff"?) 

Acting  with  the  innate  chivalry  that  Is  a 
root  of  his  nature.  Loeb  grandly  declined 
the  Judge's  offer.  The  case  then  proceeded, 
Wyzanskl  presiding,  until  late  in  1960.  At 
that  point  Wyzanskl,  in  connection  with 
another  case,  undertook  a  one-man  Inves- 
tigation of  Massachusetts  politics.  Issuing 
regular  as  well  as  criminal  subpenas.  Wy- 
zanskl finally  caught  a  big  fish:  WUUam 
Callahan,  a  chairman  of  the  State  through- 
way  authority.  WhUe  Wyzanskl  was  off 
hunting  for  evidence  of  corruption,  Loeb's 
reportorial  staff  was  reminded  of  an  earlier 
connection  between  Judge  Wyzanskl  and  his 
present  quarry.  After  considerable  research 
they  turned  up  a  story  that  made  banner 
headlines. 

KAaUXm    HBSTOBT 

Some  years  earlier,  while  Callahan  had 
been  chairman  of  the  department  of  public 
works,  the  State  had  seized,  exercising  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  some  property 
belonging  to  Wyzanskl  and  his  family. 
Callahan  had  got  up  a  board  of  appraisers 
and  had  ruled  that  landowners  could  refuse 
the  offer  made  by  the  appraisers  only  by 
going  to  coxu^.  In  practice,  anyone  actually 
prepared  to  go  to  coxirt  received  a  settle- 
ment of  about  a  thousand  dollars  more  than 
the  original  appraiser's  amount,  to  avoid 
the  cost  of  litigation.  But  there  was  an 
exception. 

Wyzanskl,  it  appears,  complained  vocifer- 
ously that  the  appraisers  hadn't  offered  him 
enovigh.  A  trial  date  was  set,  but  then  be- 
fore trial,  Wyzanskl  received  a  settlement  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars  more  than  the 
original  price.  Loeb's  reporters  could  find 
no  other  case  of  a  large  out-of-court  settle- 
ment. After  the  story  hit  the  wire  service, 
Wyzanskl  flew  into  court  and  filed  with  the 
clerk  a  detailed  memorandum  on  his  land 
dealings  with  the  man  he  had  recently  sub- 
penaed.  The  case  hallooed  across  the  head- 
lines in  Boston,  and  Loeb's  paper,  of  cotirse, 
ran  a  whole  series  of  articles  on  the  situa- 
tion. 

By  April  of  1961,  the  odor  from  Wyzanskl  "s 
court   had  reached   Washington.     Majority 


Leader  John  McCobicack,  of  Massachusetts, 
entered  the  discussion  of  Federal  Judgeships 
with    an    interesting    anecdote    about    Wy- 
zanskl.     "It    happens,"    said    McCormack, 
"that  I  have  a  nephew  who  Is  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Not  so  long  ago,  a  FedSral  Judge  In  Boston 
threatened  him  with  contempt  of  court  in 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties.  •  •  • 
I  am  going  to  confine  myself  to  this  Issue 
alone,"  said  McCoemack,  "even  though  ther'^ 
are  other  Instunces  of  Wyzanskl 's  highhand- 
edness.   Here  Is  a  copy  of  the  Boston  Globe 
of  October   19,   1960.     It  was  only  2   weeks 
before    the    election — a   poor    time    for    any 
Judge  to  Inject  himself  into  the  issues  of  a 
political    campaign — ^whether  he   be   a   Re- 
publican or  a  Democrat.     At  that  time,  my 
nephew  was  protecting  the  Interests  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachiisetts.     This  particular  Judge  mis- 
construed a  statement  by  my  nephew  and 
this  Judge  from  the  Isench  pubUcly  stated 
that  he  might  adjudge  the  attorney  general 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in 
contempt  of  court — or  words  to  that  effect. 
"The  Judge  even  went  further  than  that. 
He  even  stated  from  the  bench,  and  I  will 
quote   the   words  directly  from   the   news- 
paper:   'I  am  not  myself  quite  aware  why 
the  Attorney  General  trf  the  United  States 
chose  to  further  the  ambitions  of  the  attor- 
ney   general    of    Massachvisetts    who    is    a 
Democrat.'     Can  you  imagine  that?     What 
happened?     My  nephew  and  a  few  other  at- 
tornesrs  general  representing   the   attorneys 
general  of  the  United  States  some  months 
prior  to  that  had  a  conference  with  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Blcks.  •   •    •  Now  let  me 
go  a   little   step   further    and   I   will   quote 
from    this    newspaper    article    again:    'Any 
statements  Issued  about  this  case  were  no 
doubt  given  out  for  political  purposes  and 
whoever  Issued  such  a  statement  may  well 
be  In  contempt  of  cotirt.'     This  Is  not  an 
Isolated  case  I  am  talking  about." 

J1TDCK     AS     POUnCIAN 

Congressman  Bxjkkx  exploded  In  sym- 
pathetic detonation,  and  described  his  own 
victimization  at  his  honor's  hand.  "He  not 
only  Injected  himself  into  the  affairs  of  the 
attorney  general  of  Massachusetts,"  said 
BuKKz,  "but  he  also  injected  himself  in  the 
congressional  fight  in  my  district,  tried  to 
smear  my  good  reputation,  and  made  re- 
marks uncalled  for,  subjected  me  to  a  vitri- 
olic attack,  and  unfair  attack  that  I  could  not 
answer.  •   •   • 

"This    particular    Judge,    time    and    time 
again,  lias  threatened  attorneys  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  bar  who  had  the 
courage    to    appear    before    his    court,    has 
threatened  them  with  citations  of  contempt, 
has  impugned  their  motives,  has  besmirched 
their  Integrity  and  honesty;  and  he  has  de- 
veloped such  a  condition  that  I  would  say 
85  percent  of  the  attorneys,  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar,  are  fearful  to  appear  In 
his  court.  •   •  •  When  a  Judge  orders  the 
Issuance  of  a  criminal  sxinunons  4  days  be- 
fore an  election,  when  all  the  circumstances 
called  for  was  the  issii&nce  of  a  regular  wit- 
ness siunmons,  and  tries  to  create  the  Im- 
pression In  the  minds  of  the  people  of  a  Con- 
gressman's  district    that    the    Congressman 
was  a  defendant  and  not  a  witness,  I  say 
that  he  has  abused  his  authority,  he  has 
violated  civil  rights,  he  has  violated  every 
decent  principle  that  we  can  have  in  our 
courts;  he  has  violated  the  code  of  decency 
of  the  court.  •   •    •  I  question  his  acUvltles 
that  day;   the  remarks  he  made   from  the 
bench  were  entirely  uncalled  for.     If  ever  a 
Judge  was  subject  to  censure  it  was  this  par- 
ticular Judge,  because  he  abused  all  the  privi- 
leges of  his  position,  all  the  authority  vested 
in  him  by  the  UJB.  Government  when  he  tried 
to    Inject   himself    into    that   congressional 
fight.  •  •  •  This   judge   has   acted   In   the 
role  of  a  politician  trjrlng  to  Influence  the 
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timetcntm  by  his  intemperate  and  unfair 
•tatements  from  tiie  bencli.  Hi*  actlvttlea 
on  the  bench  are  certainly  opmi  to  question . 
The  Federal  bench  Is  no  place  for  a  tyrant 
or  a  deepoC  He  is  111  mannered,  discourte- 
ous, xinciTil.  rude,  injudicious,  and  over- 
bearing.   He  laclCB  balance." 

BMAirun.  Cnxza,  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Conunittee,  testified  as  a  character 
witness  in  reverse:  "Often  the  overrlghteous 
can  do  much  evil.  This  particular  Judge  Is 
overly  rlghteoxis.  He  ts  bold,  he  Is  brilliant, 
but  most  arbitrary.  He  thln^  he  Is  the  be- 
all  and  end-all  of  wisdom.  His  views  can- 
not be  questioned.  He  is  sort  of  a  judicial 
panjandrum  and.  therefore,  never  hesitates 
to  act  as  Judge,  prosecutor,  and  jury,  all 
rolled  into  one.  In  a  trice,  he  will  on  occa- 
sion convert  his  court  into  a  CS.  attorney's 
office,  or  something  not  unlike  a  grand  jvu^. 
Numerous  complaints  have  reached  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
concerning  this  judge's  unusual  and  un- 
toward conduct." 

And  Cktiss  quoted  from  a  decision  by  the 
VS.  court  of  appeals  in  Boston — a  decision 
that  amounts  to  a  f(»rmal  accusation  of  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  Judge  Wyzanaki: 
"Naturally  witnesses  can  and  should  be  re- 
quired to  explain  the  words  they  use.  It  is 
hardly  neceesary.  however,  to  do  so  with 
ridicule  or  caustic  criticism,  or  repeatedly 
to  check  a  witness'  use  of  words  in  reason- 
ably conuncm  use  by  reference  to  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary,  or  to  require  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  rules  of  grammar.  The  bench 
Is  not  an  appropriate  rostrum  from  which 
to  teach  the  niceties  of  English  grauunar 
and  usage.  *  •  •  While  performance  by  the 
trial  judge  of  his  function,  indeed  duty,  to 
see  that  the  truth  is  eUclted  ordinarily  re- 
quires clarifying  qxiestlons  from  the  iMnch, 
and  maybe  on  occasion  sharp  warnings,  it 
is  not  his  fxinction  or  duty  to  take  the  con- 
duct of  a  case  away  from  counsel." 

After  being  visited  with  so  voliuninous  a 
barrage  In  the  Congressional  Record,  Wy- 
Banskl  came  off  his  high  horse — but  just  for 
a  moment.  He  asked  Attorney  General  Mc- 
Cormack,  the  majority  leader's  nephew,  to 
attend  a  public  hearing  concerning  some 
asphalt  companies.  At  the  bearing,  Wyzan- 
skl  actually  ap>ologized  to  McCormack  for 
having  threatened  him  with  contempt  of 
court.  He  also  said  that  In  view  of  the  hulla- 
balloo  (our  word:  it's  not  in  the  judged 
OED)  about  the  asphalt  case,  be  would 
withdraw  from  it.  But  then  he  went  on  to 
express  himself  In  pointed  terms  about  the 
case  of  William  Loeb  from  which  he  an- 
nounced he  would  not  withdraw. 

Loeb's  attorneys  made  a  formal  motion 
proposing  that  Wyisanskl  withdraw.  Wyzan- 
ski  refused.  They  went  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, bm  the  court  upheld  Wysanskl,  prin- 
cipally on  the  grounds  that  he  only  sounded 
prejudiced,  but  wasnt  really.  At  this  mo- 
ment Loeb  is  trying  to  get  a  stay  of  process 
from  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Coxirt. 

So  here  Is  the  great  big  liberal  Charles 
Wyxanskl,  conducting  his  court  with  a  high- 
handedness which,  if  It  had  been  Senator 
McCarthy  doing  It  In  his  committee  room, 
would  have  caused  Wyzanski  to  turn  off  all 
the  lights  of  Harvard  and  say,  "We've  had  It," 
and  quietly  expire.  On  top  of  that,  he  is 
determined  to  judge  the  man  who  has  now 
completely  exasperated  him.  ""It  Is  just  as 
well  that  justice  is  blind,"  said  «MAmjix 
Cxixn  in  his  r^stmi*,  "she  might  not  like 
some  of  the  things  done  in  her  name  by 
Judge  Wyzanski." 


FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM  GETS  A 
HOLE  IN  ONE 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Associated  Press  reports  that  a  golf 
course  in  Blair,  Nebr.,  has  talten  14  acres 


out  of  farmland  and  used  it  for  fairways. 
In  80  doing,  the  club  has  qualified  for 
payments  under  the  new  emergency  feed 
grain  program.  The  club  already  has 
received  $228.20. 

This  new  incident  is  Just  another  in 
a  series  of  unfortunate  events..  The  feed 
grain  program  has  been  teiriflcally  ex- 
pensive, and  it  has  not  cut  down  pro- 
duction, which  was  what  it  was  Intended 
to  do.    It  has  been  a  miserable  failure. 

I  am  happy  for  the  citizens  of  Blair, 
Nebr.  They  will  receive  what  I  am  sure 
is  welcome  Federal  assistance  to  promote 
outdoor  recreation  In  their  community. 
In  fact,  I  am  a  little  disturbed  that  the 
citizens  of  Blair  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  such 
things  as  flags,  tees,  cups,  and  marlcers. 
Perhaps  we  should  have  been  a  little 
more  farsighted.  When  we  enacted  the 
feed  grain  program,  we  might  have  in- 
cluded a  provision  for  additional  pay- 
ments to  see  to  it  that  when  land  is 
taken  out  of  production  there  will  be  no 
hardship  on  the  golfing  public. 

If  an  effort  is  made  to  continue  the 
feed  grain  program  next  year,  and  I 
certainly  hoiie  no  such  effort  is  made, 
It  would  very  likely  be  appropriate  for 
the  Congress  to  devise  language  to  see 
to  It  that  other  sports  receive  equal 
treatment. 


ANTITRUST  LAWS  MUST  BE  FAIRLY 
ENFORCED 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently two  situations  have  come  to  my 
attention  which  raise  some  question  as 
to  whether  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  carrying  out  its  duties  in  a  com- 
pletely evenhanded  manner.  In  each 
situation,  according  to  my  information, 
the  Commission  initiated  proceedings 
against  individual  members  of  an  in- 
dustry because  of  practices  which  were 
Industnrwlde  In  character. 

I  have  always  supported  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  antitr\ist  laws  and 
other  unfair  trade  practice  legislation. 
It  is  essential  to  the  health  and  vigor  of 
the  economic  community  to  strike  down 
monopolistic  and  restrictive  practices 
wherever  they  appear.  But  fairness  is 
an  important  ingredient  of  every  gov- 
ernmental action,  and  it  Is  particularly 
essential  In  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  make  certain  that  nothing 
is  ever  done  unwittingly  to  impair  com- 
petition. 

Earl  Klntner,  during  his  service  as 
Chairman  of  the  FTC,  was  well  aware  of 
these  considerations.  In  a  speech  to 
the  antitrust  law  section  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  in  January 
he  made  the  following  observation: 

Also,  the  Commission  has  too  long  lacked 
another  Important  dimension  In  any  con- 
cept of  fairness.  Under  the  current  pro- 
gram we  have  taken  some  steps  to  prevent 
the  unfairness  that  results  when  a  single 
company  Is  singled  out  for  attention  In  a 
whole  indtistry  that  is  rife  with  violations. 

With  the  broad  powers  entrusted  to  us  by 
the  Congress  there  Is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  proceed  simultaneously  on  an 
industrywide  front  where  necessary. 

The  cases  which  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention strongly  suggest  that  former 
Chairman  Kintner's  sage  advice  is  not 
being  sufficiently  heeded.    In  each  case. 


the  Commission  has  proceeded  against 
one  company  even  though  the  charges 
against  that  company  could  be  leveled 
against  virtually  the  whole  industry. 
The  Commission  can  do  grave  damage 
to  competition  by  putting  one  company 
under  restraint  while  permitting  the 
practices  Involved  to  continue  unabated 
in  the  industry  generally.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  an  intelligent  antitrust  pro- 
gram can  be  developed  on  the  basis  of 
which  file  is  processed  first  by  the  Com- 
mission's staff,  which  is  the  only  justifi- 
cation given  for  such  piecemeal  efforts. 
I  make  these  observations  In  a  con- 
structive spirit  in  order  to  call  attention 
to  a  tendency  which  may  be  developing 
thoughtlessly  to  proceed  In  this  ineaul- 
table  manner.  I  will  refrain  from  men- 
tioning any  names  or  even  suggesting 
the  industries  to  which  this  information 
relates  since  I  do  not  want  ever  to  In- 
fiuence  the  Commission's  disi>osition  on 
the  merits  of  any  actual  case.  I  have 
also  learned  from  experience  that  it  is 
never  wise  to  draw  firm  conclusions  after 
hearing  only  one  side  of  an  argument.  If 
my  information  is  correct,  however,  then 
certainly  the  Commission  should  recon- 
sider its  enforcement  policies  in  this 
respect. 

AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  biggest  controversies  which  the  Con- 
gress faced  this  year  was  over  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. Although  the  Issue  of  legislation 
to  put  Into  effect  a  new  and  sweeping 
program  of  overall  aid  to  primary  and 
secondary  schools  is  dead  at  the  moment, 
it  is  going  to  be  a  continuing  topic  for 
thought,  debate,  and  attention. 

I  should  like  to  include,  following  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  an  analysis  pre- 
sented in  the  Tablet,  the  well-known 
Catholic  weekly  newspaper  in  Brooklyn , 
by  Don  Zlrkel,  the  news  editor  of  the 
Tablet.  It  is  certainly  true,  as  the  arti- 
cle points  out,  that  if  no  legislation  as- 
sisting private  schools  is  passed,  and  If 
no  provision  is  included  to  permit  a  coiurt 
test,  then  it  will  be  impossible  ever  to 
have  a  Supreme  Covirt  determination  of 
the  constitutionality  of  various  kinds  of 
Federal  aid  to  private,  religiously  ori- 
ented Institutions. 

The  point  that  Is  made  about  the  GI 
bill  of  rights,  and  other  scholarships 
that  do  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
religion  is  also  a  valid  one  that  I  think 
deserves  much  more  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  following  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  this  article  by  Don  Zirkel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKTY  In  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In    Ptoeeal    Aid    Dxbatb — Am     Answis    to 
Sknatob  MoasB 
(By  Don  Zirkel) 
Although  the  people  he  describes  as  "pri- 
vate school  advocates-  will  find  plenty  with 
which  to  disagree.  Senator  Watwb  L.  Morsk. 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  deserves  credit  for  his 
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attempt    to    air    out    the    controversy    over 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

In  an  August  22  speech  which  occupies  33 
pages  (including  reprints  of  news  articles 
and  editorials)  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
Senator  MoBsx  discussed  the  position  of  the 
private  school  advocates  and  particularly  a 
statement  released  that  day  by  Cardinal 
Spellman.  

MOSAL   KIOST  DUfIZO 

The  current  debate  between  the  cardinal 
and  the  Senator  began  August  14,  In  Inde- 
pendence Hall.  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Morsk  said 
the  private  school  advocates  (and  they  in- 
clude highly  Influential  churchmen  such  as 
Cardinal  Spellman)  have  no  moral  right  to 
use  wiiatever  political  power  they  may  have 
in  an  attempt  to  block  passage  of  a  public 

school  bill. 

In  the  cardinal's  answer  (Tablet,  Aug.  M) 
he  said.  "Reluctantly  I  reply  to  his  charges 
because  he  singled  me  out  by  name  among 
the  CathoUc  leaders  whose  position  he  at- 
tacked." 

He  declared.  "It  is  our  conviction  that  the 
admlnlstraUon-s  proposal,  put  into  legisla- 
tive form  by  Senator  Morsi.  Is  actually  if 
not  Intentionally  discriminatory,  unwittingly 
antl-CathoUc,  and  indirectly  subversive  of  all 
private  education." 

In  his  August  22  rebutUl,  Senator  Morsk 
began  as  follows : 

"I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  speak  with 
the  greatest  of  respect  when  I  express  sincere 
differences  with  His  Eminence  the  cardinal. 
We  ao-e  dealing  now  with  a  temporal  subject. 
I  say.  most  respectfully,  as  1  would  if  I  were 
disagreeing  with  a  Protestant  clergyman,  that 
when  a  wearer  of  the  cloth  enters  the  field 
of  temporal  issues  ha  should  be  treated  on 
the  same  footing  with  aU  others." 

In  the  national  federal  aid  debate,  no 
one — the  cardinal  least  of  all — has  suggested 
that  his  statements  be  assigned  any  value 
not  Intrinsic  to  the  facU  and  logic  presented. 
Sincere  people  on  both  sides  agree  the  con- 
troversy cannot  be  settled  on  an  emotional, 
but  only  on  an  intellectual,  basis. 

It  is  Interesting,  however,  that  on  Augtist 
22  Senator  Morse  wanted  the  cardixud 
treated  as  an  equal  because  it  is  a  temporal 
subject. 

That's  an  Improvement.  His  Eminence 
made  out  worse  when  it  was  a  moral  subject, 
on  Augxist  14;  at  that  time  the  Senator  was 
denying  private  school  advocates  the  moraJ 
right  to  exercise  their  citizenship. 

raiKND     TURNKD     AGAINST     UST 

In  answer  to  Cardinal  Spellman's  declara- 
tion that  "it  U  disappointing  that  now  an 
old  friend  has  turned  against  us,"  Senator 
Morsk  cited  his  position  over  the  years  and 
asked: 

"Does  the  record  that  I  have  thus  far  dU- 
closed  indicate  that  I  am  actually,  if  not 
intentionally,  discriminatory,  unwittingly 
anti-Catholic,  and  Indirectly  subversive  of 
all  private  education?" 

That  charge  was  never  made,  of  course. 
But  he  was  concerned  that  some  might  mis- 
read the  cardinal's  statement.  Stranger 
things  have  happened. 

The  Senator  told  the  cardinal: 

"I  want  him  to  know  that,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, he  does  not  have  a  better  friend,  as 
proven  by  the  record,  for  aid  to  private 
schools  within  the  oonstltutlonal  limlU  that 
bind  him,  than  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon." 

MORSK    SUPPORTS    LOANS 

Mr.  MoKSz  was  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
to  offer  construction  loans  to  private  schools 
in  the  1960  Federal  aid  bUl.  Both  the 
amendment  and  the  bill  were  defeated. 

In  an  eloquent  address  on  February  4  of 
that  year,  he  said : 

"I  feel  that  I  must  express  a  very  deep 
concern  over  the  failure  of  the  bill  to  con- 
sider the  needs  of  all  of  American  education. 

"The  private  schools  are  in  serious  finan- 
cial straits,  too,  and  we  mxist  not  forget  that 


fact  when  we  deal  with  proposed  legislation 
to  raise  and  improve  education  standards  in 
America. 

"The  problems  of  the  private  schools  affect 
the  democratic  rights  of  our  citizens.  For 
example,  the  ability  of  parents  to  finance  the 
kind  of  education  they  wish  for  their  chil- 
dren could  be  destroyed.  In  fact,  the  very 
existence  of  nonpublic  schools  could  be 
destroyed. 

"The  legislation  we  enact  to  aid  education, 
then,  should  not  be  punitive  nor  should  it 
place  an  intolerable  burden  upon  any  group. 
The  legislation  we  enact  shoilld  be  designed 
with  the  needs  of  all  of  the  schools  in  mind, 
public  and  nonpublic,  if  we  are  really  to  im- 
prove our  education  system. 

"The  fact  is  that  the  nonpublic  schools 
perform  a  remarkable  service  to  the  Nation 
in  the  share  of  the  cost  of  education  they 
bear.  Today  16  percant  of  all  the  children 
enrolled  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
are  In  private  schools. 

"I  have  been  heard  many  times  to  draw 
the  illustration  of  what  we  could  expect  if 
by  some  wave  of  the  hand  all  the  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  now  In  opera- 
tion could  be  caused  to  disappear,  so  that  all 
the  youngsters  attending  them  today  were 
compelled  to  show  up  tomorrow  morning  at 
the  public  schools  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion. 

"To  add  5  million  more  would  put  an  addi- 
tional burden  upon  the  States,  school  dis- 
trlcU.  and  the  Federal  Government  that  is 
staggering  to  the  imagination." 

During  that  speech,  the  Senator  Inserted 
in  the  CoNORKBsioNAL  RacoKD  a  letter  from 
the  Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social  Justice, 
which  opposed  the  amendment  on  the 
grounds  ttiat  It  violated  separation  of  church 
and  state. 

It  is  interesting  that  he  described  It  as  a 
"group  of  very  sincere  and  dedicated  people." 
There  is  no  record  that  he  alleged  they  have 
no  moral  right  to  use  their  political  power,  no 
record  that  he  charged  them  with  causing  a 
potential  revival  of  religious  quarrels,  no  rec- 
ord that  he  pleaded  with  them  to  modify 
their  course;  these  three  steps  he  reserved 
for  the  private  school  advocates. 


eral  aid  to  education  legislation  for  pri- 
vate schools  win  not  be  settled  imtU  there 
is  a  final  Supreme  Court  decision  <»  the  sub- 
ject matter." 

Before  private  school  advocates  maintain 
that  some  freedom  Is  being  denied  them,  he 
says,  "we  need  a  Court  ruling  that  grants  to 
private  schools,  elementary  and  secondary. 
are  constitutional." 

But.  without  benefit  of  such  a  Court  rul- 
ing he  continues:  "Jt  what  the  cardinal 
means  is  that  I  ought  to  provide  for  legis- 
lation which  will  give  grants  for  private 
schools,  as  S.  1021  provides  grants  for  public 
schools,  my  reply  to  him  is,  'The  first  amend- 
ment stands  in  the  way.'  " 

Obviously,  there  can  be  no  such  Court  rul- 
ing on  the  constitutionality  of  grants  un- 
less a  bill  Ls  passed  on  which  the  Court  may 
rule. 

Senator  Morse's  opposition  to  such  a  biU 
means,  in  effect,  his  opposition  to  a  Court 
ruling  on  the  subject. 

Private  echoed  advocates  have  proposed 
that,  if  Federal  aid  is  necessary,  considera- 
tion be  given  to  grants  to  all  American  pu- 
pUs,  for  application  at  the  school  of  their 
choice. 

Such  legislation  has  precedent  in  the  GI 
bill  and  the  scholarships  for  congressional 
and  Supreme  Court  pages. 

SUGOESnOM   TO   SENATOR 

Inasmuch  as  it  could  provide  the  con- 
stitutional test  Senator  Morse  understand- 
ably wants,  his  endorsement  of  such  legis- 
lation would  prove  his  claim  to  the  cardinal 
that  "he  does  not  have  a  better  friend,  in 
my  Judgement,  as  proven  by  the  record,  for 
aid  to  private  schools  within  the  constitu- 
tional limits  that  bind  him,  tlian  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon." 


CHAUXNOK  TO  CARDINAL 

In  his  latest  speech.  liCr.  Moksx  said: 

"I  particularly  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
cardinal  the  position  I  took  on  February  4, 
1960.  and  I  challenge  him  to  find  the  slight- 
est deviation  in  the  record  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  in  respect  to  his  con- 
tinued support  of  a  loan  bill  for  private 
schools." 

The  challenge  is  easUy  answered,  not  with 
a  slight  but  with  a  major  deviation. 

In  1960,  the  Senator  wanted  all  American 
chUdren  treated  in  the  same  bill.  In  1961. 
he  wants  the  nonpubUc  school  chUdren 
barred  frtwn  the  major  Federal  aid  bill  and 
treated  In  a  second  bUl.  At  this  very  moment 
he  is  supporting  a  pubUc-schools-only  bUl 
although  he  knows  there  is  no  chance  for 
passage  of  any  aid  to  school  in  private 
schools. 

It  is  this  second-class  treatment  in  a 
second  bill  that  private  school  advocates  op- 
ix>8e. 

In  1961  they  oo\ild  weU  adopt  Senator 
MoRSK's  1960  statement : 

"I  feel  that  I  mtist  express  a  very  deep 
concwn  over  the  faUure  of  the  bill  to  con- 
sider the  needs  of  all  of  American  education. 
The  legislation  we  enact  should  be  designed 
with  the  needs  of  all  of  the  schools  in  mind, 
public  and  nonpublic,  if  we  are  really  to  im- 
prove our  education  system." 

WHAT    ABOUT    ORANTST 

But  the  debate  is  not  merely  over  loans, 
as  the  Senattw  agrees,  but  also  over  grants. 
He  asserts: 

"The  very  emotional.  volatUe  Issue  In  this 
country  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  Fed- 


WOODROW  WILSON  FELLOWSHIP- 
MARIA  SODJA 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  describe  the  great  achievements  which 
can  come  through  perseverance.  Sev- 
eral days  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  recip- 
ient of  a  Woodrow  Wilson  fellowship. 
The  addressee  was  Maria  Sodja  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  She  answered  my  let- 
ter of  congratulations  as  follows: 

SKPTK1CBXK21,  1961. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Lauschx:  Your  letter 
congratulating  me  on  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
feUowship  has  been  a  great  honor  and  Joy 
to  me.  I  am  certainly  proud  of  having  been 
appointed  a  Woodrow  Wilson  fellow,  and 
wUl  be  most  happy  if  thus  I  will  have  a  good 
influence  on  my  feUow  students. 

I  was  pleasantly  surprised  at  your  obser- 
vation that  I  am  the  only  awardee  with  a 
Slovene  background.  It  was  this  personal 
note.  I  feel,  that  invited  me  to  write  to  you. 
Not  only  am  I  of  a  Slovene  background,  but 
a  Slovenian  who.  with  my  mother,  three 
brothers  and  a  sister,  came  to  United  States 
7  years  ago,  a  refugee  from  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia, to  be  reunited  with  my  father  after 
a  10-year  separation.  My  father,  an 
electro-  and  hydro-engineer,  an  ediUx  and 
a  director  of  Slovenian  democratic  news- 
paper in  Yugoslavia,  had  been  arrested  by 
Gestapo  during  the  war.  and  taken  to  a 
German  concentration  camp.  After  the  war 
he  stayed  in  Austria  and  worked  for  the 
United  States,  irhtm  he  arrived  9  years  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  famUy.  Since  his  ar- 
rival he  has  been  employed  as  an  electrician. 

Seven  years  ago  none  but  my  father  spoke 
English.  Presently  we  are  all  U.S.  citizens. 
My  youngest  brother  is  senior  in  high  school, 
one  brother  is  sophomore  at  Case  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  my  sister  Is  a  coUege 
senior  majoring  In  chemistry.  My  oldest 
brother  has  Just  departed  to  Aachen,  Ger- 
many, as  a  Fulbright  scholar  to  do  graduate 
work  in  the  field  of  architectural  engineering. 
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I  will  spend  this  academic  year  at  Bryn 
Ifawr  Graduate  School  (tudylng  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  education  oX  ua  children  la  cer- 
tainly enabled  by  greatest  sacrifices  ol  my 
dear  mother  and  father.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  expresfe'  the  deep  gratitude  we  feel 
toward  all  who  have  In  any  manner  aaalsted 
VLB  on  OUT  way.  But  I  am  looUng  forward  to 
the  time  when  I  can  utilize  the  knowledge 
I  will  have  gained  both  In  my  own  research 
•nd  In  teaching,  and  thus  extend  the  good 
to  others. 

Pardon  me,  pleaae.  U  I  have  taken  freedom 
in  writing  to  you;  I  lelt  encouraged  by  your 
attention.  If  ever  chance  will  bring  it  that 
I  make  your  acquaintance,  it  certainly  would 
be  a  great  honor  for  me. 
Respectfully  youn. 

MAaiA  SODJA. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  in  the  story  told 
by  Maria  Sodja  we  have  what  is  nearly  a 
saga.  Seven  years  ago  this  family,  as 
refugees  from  Communist  Yugoslavia, 
came  to  the  United  States.  Not  a  sin- 
gle member  of  the  family  spoke  English. 
Today  the  young  brother  is  a  senior  in 
high  school.  One  boy  is  a  sophomore  at 
Case  Institute  of  Technology.  A  sister 
is  In  college  majoring  In  chemistry.  Her 
oldest  brother  has  gone  to  Aachen,  Ger- 
many, as  a  Pulbrlght  scholar.  The 
writer  of  the  letter — the  girl  herself — 
Is  studying  Greek  and  Latin  at  Brjm 
Mawr  Graduate  School.  It  is  not  mon- 
umental and  ornamental  buildings  or  the 
material  richness  of  schools  that  pro- 
duce success.  What  produces  success  is 
a  determination  to  study.  This  family 
has  exhibited  what  can  be  done  with  an 
effort,  and  perseverance  in  the  midst  of 
economic  difBculties.  to  achieve  an  edu- 
cation In  the  United  States. 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  DRUG  INDUSTRY 
IN  PROTECTING  AMERICAN  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  is 
planning  to  resume  its  bearings,  dealing 
with  the  drug  Industry,  in  the  next  few 
days.  These  hearings  are  designed  to 
evaluate  the  legislative  proposals  con- 
tained in  several  bills  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KETAUTEa.!, 
and  others. 

The  provisions  of  these  bills  relate  to 
the  question  of  patents  over  new  drug  in- 
ventions. These  bills  deal  further  with 
stronger  Federal  controls  over  the  safety 
and  efDcacy  of  drugs.  The  subcommit- 
tee will  hear  from  representatives  of 
several  governmental  agencies.  The 
subcommittee  will  hear  also  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try. In  examining  the  need  for  new  leg- 
islation I  believe  that  we  must  fully 
examine  the  past  record  of  the  drug  in- 
dustry and  its  role  in  American  health 
and  in  the  American  economy. 

Recently,  when  the  Antitrtist  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  published  its  re- 
port based  on  2  years  of  hearings  into 
the  affairs  of  the  drug  industry,  I  felt 
It  incumbent  upon  myself  to  present  a 
factual  evaluation  of  the  pros  and  cons 
In  this  area.  I  believe  that  in  looking 
into  the  need  for  legislative  changes,  as 
they  may  pertain  to  the  drug  industry, 
we  must  take  stock  of  the  economics, 
the  pubUe  need,  the  patent  laws,  and  the 


antitrust  laws  which  have  pertained  to 
this  area  in  years  pasU  We  must  be 
careful  lest  in  our  zeal  for  the  reform  of 
the  drug  Industry  we  come  up  with  a 
remedy  which  Is  worse  than  the  disease 
which  it  is  designed  to  cure. 

I  believe  that  the  individual  views  pre- 
pared by  me  concerning  the  drug  indus- 
try raise  some  of  the  basic  questions  ap- 
plicable to  new  legislation  in  this  area. 
Consequently,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  views  as  they  appeared  in  the 
dnig  report  be  printed  in  the  Cowgris- 
sioNAL  Rec(mu>  at  this  point  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows : 

Thk   Drug   Ikdustkt — Imoiviouai.  Vizwb   or 
Senator  Alexamdkb  Wiurr 

After  more  than  2  years  of  investigations 
and  hearings,  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  has  produced  its 
report  on  the  drug  Industry.  This  Is  part 
of  the  series  of  subcommittee  reports  deal- 
ing with  administered  prices.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  while  the  report  analyses  most 
careftUly  the  various  aspects  and  practices 
of  pharmaceutical  research,  production,  pro- 
nation, and  sales — it  nowhere  concludes  that 
these  practices  are  in  any  way  in  violation 
of  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  our  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  laws.  Indeed,  all  erf 
part  I  of  this  report — as  clearly  Indicated 
by  its  tlUe — deals  with  "The  Reasonableness 
of  Price."  Dpon  reading  of  the  report  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  subcommittee's  criti- 
cisms ot  the  drug  indiistry  are  leveled  not 
at  clearly  defined  legal  violations  but  at  a 
more  flexible  concept  of  reasonsMeness, 
which  is  subject  to  dUIerent  interpretations 
and  coloring  depending  on  the  interpreter's 
point  of  view. 

Our  Federal  antitrust  laws  are  not  gen- 
erally concerned  with  the  question  of  price 
reasonableness.  The  belief  Is  Inherent  in 
our  free  enterprise  philosophy  that  prices 
are  best  adjusted  and  determined  by  the 
free  operation  of  the  forces  of  supply  and 
demand  in  the  marketplace.  It  Is  only  when 
these  forces  are  unreasonably  restricted  by 
monopolistic  practices  that  the  Government 
must  step  in.  Consequently,  the  real  ques- 
tion before  this  subcommittee  at  all  times 
must  be  the  factual  determination  as  to  the 
existence  of  illegal  restraints  of  trade — not 
the  speculation  as  to  whether  prices  are 
reasonable  or  unreasonable.  It  Lb  obvious 
that  once  we  undertake  to  substitute  Gov- 
ernment judgment  of  what  is  reasonable 
or  unreasonable  for  the  free  play  of  prices 
in  the  marketplace — the  final  product  would 
be  a  general  Government  price-fixing  pro- 
gram. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  situation  In  the 
drug  Industry  requires  no  public  or  govern- 
mental scrutiny.  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
drug  industry  derived  a  higher  rate  of  return 
on  its  Investment  than  other  American  in- 
dustries. It  has  been  argued  that  the 
pharmaceutical  companies  have  at  times 
exaggerated  in  their  claims  for  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  certain  drugs.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  drug  companies  have  spent 
an  unreasonable  portion  of  their  budgets 
In  order  to  indoctrinate  doctors  so  that  they 
would  prescribe  hlgh-p>rlced  trademarked 
IHtxtucts.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  patent 
provisions  and  the  licensing  agreements 
among  di-ug  manufacturers  produced  con- 
centration of  production  and  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  large  manufacturers. 

I  shall  endeavor  later  to  respond  in  part  to 
these  arguments,  not  In  order  to  protect  the 
drug  industry,  btrt  In  an  effort  to  set  the 
record  straight.  But  be  this  as  it  may.  let 
me  emphasize  it  again  that  It  is  part  of  a  free 
enterprise    system   to   permit   differences   in 


Income  and  profit,  to  allow  free  use  of  ad- 
vertising and  promotion,  and  to  leave  busl« 
ness  management  to  those  responsible  for 
It — as  long  as  the  public  welfare  Is  not  di- 
rectly and  Immediately  threatened.  Indeed, 
It  Is  part  of  our  democratic  system  that  in- 
dividuals and  companies  be  permitted  to  try, 
to  experiment  and  even  to  make  mistakes.  It 
Is  our  belief  that  it  is  this  opportunity  to 
experiment  that  is  the  core  of  democracy 
and  the  true  reason  for  Its  success.  Otlier- 
wise,  we  are  destined  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  totalitarian  govemmsnta  whldi  pre- 
scribe to  everybody  what  to  do,  what  to 
worship,  what  to  produce,  and  at  what  prices 
toseU. 

Yet  economic  freedom  is  not  a  license  to 
act  contrary  to  the  public  interest  or  to  be 
free  from  public  scrutiny.  Governmental 
scrutiny  and  reevaluatlon  of  the  activities  of 
all  segments  of  the  populatlcxi.  Including 
business,  is  an  Important  tool  to  preserve  the 
national  Interests.  Sven  the  most  promi- 
nent exponent  of  free  enterprise,  Adam 
Smith,  stated  in  his  writings:  "People  of  the 
same  trade  seldom  meet  together,  even  for 
merriment  and  diversion,  but  the  conversa- 
tion ends  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  public, 
or  In  some  contrivance  to  raise  prices."  I  do 
not  share  this  extreme  suspicion  of  busi- 
ness— which  has  been  evidenced  In  many  of 
the  documents  at  this  subcommittee.  Still, 
there  Is  often  a  tendency,  on  the  part  of  both 
Individuals  and  of  bustneas,  to  become  pre- 
occupied with  their  own  point  of  view  and 
their  own  narrow  outlook  in  a  manner  which 
is  contrary  to  the  best  public  Interest. 

I  believe  that  tt  Is  the  ftmctkm  of  the 
Government,  on  behalf  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, to  act  as  a  constant  overseer  making 
certain  that  special  interests  do  not  pre- 
dominate, and  that  the  general  welfare  Is 
protected.  Oonsequently.  I  believe  that  the 
recent  Investigation  of  the  drug  Industry, 
despite  some  serious  faults,  has  performed 
an  important  public  function  In  making  the 
industry  reevaluate  Its  responsibility  to  the 
pubUc,  in  making  the  public  aware  of  both 
the  accomplishments  and  the  shortcooi- 
Ings  of  this  Industry,  and  in  giving  CongrMa 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  need  for  new 
legislation.  Indeed,  any  unbiased  observer 
will  concede  that  the  investigation  ot  the 
drug  industry  lias  resulted  not  merely  in 
criticisms  but  has  sdBo  prmided  the  indue- 
try  with  an  opportunity  to  convey  to  the 
public  a  picture  of  Its  Important  contribu- 
tion  to  Anterlcan  health   and  welfare. 

Reading  the  conclusions  contained  in  this 
report  on  the  drug  industry.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  they  contain  an  unbiased  evalua- 
tion of  the  economic  facts  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry  and  I  feel  it  Incumbent 
upon  myself  to  comment  on  several  issues 
which  I  beUeve  have  l>een  either  completely 
overlooked  or  else  have  been  Improperly  em- 
phasized in  the  majority  views. 

THX  BOLS  OP  PXORTS   Df  THX  CMOWTB    OP  THX 
AMERICAN    PHAXlCAOnmCAL    PmOBlRT 

The  growth  of  the  American  pharmaceu- 
tical industry  in  recent  years  has  been  phe- 
nomenal and  required  tremendons  capital 
outlays.  It  is  easy,  in  otir  search  for  lower 
prices,  to  accuse  the  drug  Industry  of  un- 
conscionable profits  and  to  demand  gov- 
ernment controls.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Soviet  Union,  in  which  the 
profit  motive  does  not  exist  and  In  which 
the  drug  industry  Is  completely  regulated, 
produced  no  single  new  drug  since  the  Com- 
munist revolution.  It  must  be  remembered 
also  that  the  drug  ind\istry  Is  a  fairly  young 
Industry  in  this  country,  and  that  it  has 
taken  large  fortunes  to  build  It  to  the  point 
of  its  present  prominence. 

From  1039  to  I960  the  American  pharma- 
ceutical Industry's  production  grew  eight- 
fold. In  1039  the  total  value  of  phamaceu- 
tlcal  preparations  produced  in  this  country 
WM  $3M  mUIkm.  m  196g  It  amounted  to 
t3fi91   miUlon.     In   order  to   keep   up  with 
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the  increasing  medical  needs  of  the  country, 
to  develop  better  producu  and  to  make  more 
drugs  available  to  an  increasing  popiilatlon — 
the  drug  industry  needed  new  plants,  new 
research  facilities,  and  new  capital.  It  Is  the 
drug  Industry's  success  story  that  provided 
the  necesaary  capital  for  the  Industryli 
growth. 

Before  the  second  world  war  we  exported 
only  910  million  worth  of  drugs  a  year,  and 
we  imported  over  $20  million  worth.  We  now 
export  more  than  $384  million  worth  of  drug 
products  a  year.  Between  1989  and  1968 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  Increase  of 
2.800  percent  in  drug  exports.  At  the  same 
time  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods  gen- 
erally only  doubled.  Thus,  whUe  competi- 
tion from  other  countaies  has  curtailed  the 
expansion  of  our  exports,  our  drug  exporU 
have  been  constantly  increasing.  Why  Is 
this  so?  Primarily  because  our  drug  Indus- 
try Is  advanced  and  progress-minded  and 
can  compete  in  any  market. 

The  drug  industry  story  is  a  success  story. 
But  success  cannot  be  accomplished  through 
miracles.  Unless  the  drug  industry  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  reap  the  harvests  of 
lU  successes  and  to  invest  large  portions  of 
it  in  the  development  of  its  faculties  and 
its  research,  this  phenomenal  success  would 
not  have  been  possible. 

In  a  period  of  mere  years  we  became  the 
leading  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  of 
the  world.  It  was  the  profit  motive  which 
stirred  the  pharmaceutical  industry  Into 
further  research  and  growth.  It  was  the 
profit  made  by  this  Industry  and  which  was 
plowed  back  into  it  that  provided  the  capi- 
tal for  Improvement  and  growth.  Without 
the  profit  motive  and  without  the  profits 
being  reinvested  in  the  industry — the  state 
of  the  American  phArcnaceutical  industry 
today  would  not  be  what'it  is. 

True,  some  may  feel  that  medical  research 
and  medical  expansion  ^ihould  be  subsidized 
by  the  Government — but  that  would  also 
speU  out  the  end  of  our  economic  liberty. 

In  nnnrsslng  whether  the  prices  of  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry  have  been  excessive, 
one  must  remember  that  this  Is  a  high-risk 
Industry,  which  In  1968,  for  example,  had  to 
test  some  14,000  subat»Jices  before  it  could 
produce  a  mere  40  maiketable  drugs.  This 
is  a  high  obsolescence  Industry,  where  one 
product  can  have  almc«t  99  percent  of  the 
market  one  year  and  t«  reduced  to  a  mere 
3  percent  2  years  latex.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  while  wages  Increased  70 
percent  between  1948  and  1968.  and  con- 
struction costs  increaaed  04  percent,  the  In- 
crease in  the  whole**  le  drug  price  was  3 
peit^nt  only. 

MONOPOLISTIC       TKNDOfCm       IM       THX       DRUO 
INDVETRT 

In  analyzing  the  rompetltlve  situation 
In  the  drug  manufactiu^ng  field.  It  must  be 
pointed  out  from  the  cutset  that  more  than 
1,300  companies  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  prescription  drugs — with  no  one 
company  accounting  for  as  much  as  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  sales.  This  is  a  field  where 
new  drugs  may.  In  a  matter  of  a  few  years, 
completely  replace  drugs  which  were  widely 
used  previously.  This  is  a  field  where  dif- 
ferent drugs  can  be  p. -escribed  to  take  care 
of  a  particular  medical  need — and  the  final 
choice  u  left  to  the  tn^ating  physician,  as  to 
whether  he  prescribes  one  particular  drug 
over  another,  or  whether  he  chooses  the  drug 
of  one  company  over  tlie  drug  of  another. 

It  is  true  that  new  drugs  are  controlled  by 
the  companies  responiilble  for  their  inven- 
tion, development,  and  production.  Yet,  this 
is  part  of  the  American  philosophy  which 
recognizes  that  the  Inventor  U  entitled  to 
the  fruits  of  his  invention.  This  Is  the  phi- 
losophy Incorporated  In  our  patent  and 
trademark  system. 

It  has  been  argued  tiefore  the  subcommit- 
tee that  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  has 
overatressed    trademarks   and    has    followed 


restrictive  licensing  practleee — thus,  in  fact, 
monopolizing  the  market.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed further,  that  prescriptions  by  generic 
name,  rather  than  by  trademark  name 
would  provide  the  patient  an  opportunity  to 
buy  a  cheaper  product  rather  than  be  lim- 
ited to  the  trademarked  prescription  Issued 
to  him. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we  re- 
member that  by  undertaking  to  do  away  with 
trademarks  and  patents — we  would  be  inter- 
fering with  the  very  foundations  of  our  eco- 
nomic system.  Trademariu  are,  indeed, 
major  tools  in  the  promotion  of  quality,  and 
of  competitive  economic  enterprise.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  while  the  subcommittee  has 
under  consideration  the  possibility  of  either 
eliminating  or  curtailing  the  use  of  trade- 
marks in  the  drug  Industry — the  Conunu- 
nlsts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  merits  of  the  trademark.  A 
recent  dispatch  from  Red  China  tells  that 
"Brand  names  win  Peiping  backing— labels, 
many  in  English,  aid  bid  to  improve  prod- 
ucts." The  story  reported  by  Reuters  from 
Pclplng  (New  York  Times,  June  4,  1981) 
sUtes  that  "Communist  China  has  become 
brand-name  conscious,  with  newspapers  sup- 
porting the  trend  in  an  effort  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  consumer  products." 

On  the  topic  of  tradenames,  I  should  like 
alro  to  call  attention  to  recent  British  atti- 
tudes and  thinking.  The  British  HlnchcUffe 
Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Prescribing,  has 
concerned  itself  with  problems  similar  to 
those  before  this  committee.  One  of  the  pro- 
posals before  that  committee  was  that  stand- 
ard drugs  rather  than  trademarked  products, 
should  be  prescribed,  as  a  means  of  reducing 
prices.  It  is  Interesting  that  the  two  phar- 
macUt  members  of  the  British  committee 
then  proceeded  to  point  out  that  If  the  prac- 
tice was  Epread  to  do  away  with  prescriptions 
by  brands,  and  cheaper  unbranded  generic 
products  were  to  be  generally  tised — the 
British  drug  Industry  would  be  unable  to 
recoup  Its  expenditure  on  research,  and  Brit- 
ain wlU  become  dependent  on  foreign  coun- 
tries for  new  advances  in  treatment.  The 
same  argument  would  hold  true  In  this  coun- 
try. There  will  be  no  motivation  for  the  drug 
companies  to  expend  large  amounts  of  money 
on  research  and  development  unless  the  In- 
dustry Is  guaranteed  patent  and  trademark 
protection  in  order  to  recoup  its  Invest- 
ments. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  been  In  the  past,  and  I  still  remain 
critical  of  the  manner  in  which  some  of 
the  drtig  hearings,  on  which  this  report  is 
bxsed.  were  conducted.  Likewise,  I  should 
like  to  stress  that  some  of  the  cures  that  have 
been  suggested  for  dealing  with  the  drug 
evils — real  or  Illusory — arc  sufficiently  drastic 
to  kill  not  only  this  partlc\ilar  patient  but 
the  whole  concept  of  free  enterprise. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  response  of  the 
press  and  the  public  to  this  investigation 
Indicates  that  there  Is  some  concern  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  past  practices  of 
the  drug  Industry.  We  shall  be  erring  seri- 
ously if  we  Ignore  this. 

The  essence  of  the  main  complaint  against 
the  drug  Industry  was  the  fact  of  the  Indus- 
try's success.  But  we  mxxst  now  ask  our- 
selves: Is  it  a  crime  to  be  successful  in  an 
economy  that  believes  In  free  enterprise? 
After  all.  one  of  the  major  alms  of  our  econ- 
omy is  to  encourage  success,  to  promise  suc- 
cess to  those  who  enrich  society  by  new 
discoveries,  by  Improved  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  by  the  use  of  their  genius.  Let 
VIS  not  be  in  too  much  of  a  htirry  to  sacri- 
fice this  time-tested  economic  philosophy. 
Quite  often.  In  our  hurry  to  correct  Inune- 
dlate  and  present  ills  we  are  too  ready  to 
sacrifice  some  of  our  basic  philosophies. 
Many  of  the  previous  congressional  investi- 
gations have  Illustrated  this  danger.  Much 
too  often  both  the  public  and  its  representa- 
tives unwittingly  inadertake  to  accomplish 


a  desired  Immediate  result  throtigh  the 
sacrifice  of  some  longstanding  principles  of 
government  and  economics — such  p>rinciples 
as  government  of  law  and  the  belief  in  eco- 
nomic freedom.  Yet,  we  must  remember 
that  it  was  not  through  price  controls  and 
planned  economy  that  this  country  achieved 
an  economy  of  plenty  and  a  position  of 
world  leadership. 

This  report  Is  critical  of  the  patent  policies 
applicable  to  new  dnigs.  It  Is  critical,  fur- 
thermore, of  the  industry's  use  of  trade 
names. 

Patents  have  long  been  utlltoed  in  order  to 
enccm-age  the  American  creative  genius.  If 
we  eliminate  the  IncentiveB  under  the  pres- 
ent patent  provisions — would  we  be  doing 
away  with  our  present  motivation  for  search, 
exploration,  and  discovery? 

In  the  matter  of  trademarked  drugs,  let 
us  likewise  be  cautious  before  we  substitute 
Government  controls  for  the  professional 
judgment  of  trained  physicians.  To  decide 
by  Government  fiat  that  drugs  must  be 
prescribed  by  generic  name  and  thxis  deny 
the  physician  the  right  to  prescribe  a  brand- 
named  product  mantifactured  by  a  pharma- 
ceutical hotise  known  and  trusted  by  him — 
may  well  be  destructive  to  the  traditional 
doctor-patient  7-elatlonshlp. 

Bearing  In  mind  the  dangers  of  undue  In- 
terference with  our  economic  system,  1  do 
not  mean  to  relieve  the  drug  industry  of  its 
responsibilities  in  this  area.  As  long  aa 
thousands  of  people  in  this  country — old, 
indigent,  and  sick — remain  tmable  to  pay 
the  high  price  of  drugs,  it  Is  the  drug  indus- 
try's moral  responsibility — and  Indeed  the 
moral  responsibility  of  all  others  connected 
with  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation — 
to  continue  in  their  efforts  to  make  medical 
care  and  attention  availab^^  to  all  those  that 
desire  them — regardlesc  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion. We  all  believe  in  free  enterprise,  but 
free  enterprise  does  not  mean  selflessness.  To 
me  It  means  public  cooperation,  widespread 
moral  responsibility  and  constant  striving 
for  private  and  public  improvements. 

Let  us  remember.  In  conclusion,  that  our 
phllo(:ophy  and  system  of  economic  freedom 
are  not  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
few,  but  to  foster  the  Interests  of  the  many. 
The  most  leading  proponent  of  economic 
freedom,  Adam  Smith,  stated:  "Constunp- 
tion  is  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  all  produc- 
tion." Let  us  remember  that  economic  free- 
dom is  Justified  only  as  a  tool  for  Improving 
the  intereets  of  the  public  at  large. 


INSURANCE    AND    THE    AMERICAN 
WAY  OF   LIFE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee has  been  studying  the  subject 
of  insurance  regulation  since  1958.  Only 
recently  the  subcommittee  published 
its  report.  I  felt  incumbent  upon  myself 
to  append  to  it  my  own  individual  views, 
because  it  was  my  feeling  that  several 
extremely  important  matters  were  not 
given  their  due  consideiration  in  the  ma- 
jority report. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  American  insurance.  The 
insurance  industry  is  a  multibillion  dol- 
lar business  in  the  United  States.  In- 
deed, the  whole  American  economy  and 
the  American  way  of  life  are  very  much 
dependent  on  the  service  rendered  by  the 
}»»-7irance  industry. 

These  are  days  of  search  for  security 
all  over  the  world.  Communism  is  pro- 
posing to  guarantee  to  those  under  its 
domain  security  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  And  for  this  security  the  people 
under  Communist  rule  have  to  pay  a  very 
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high  premium.  This  premliim  is  high 
not  only  in  terms  of  money,  but  also  in 
terms  of  curtailed  personal  liberties,  such 
as  the  right  to  change  employment,  to 
elect  freely  ones  own  representatives,  to 
worship,  and  go  about  in  a  free  manner. 

In  this  free  country  of  ours,  the  secu- 
rity superimposed  by  dictatorial  author- 
ity in  the  Soviet  Union  is  available  to  the 
people  in  a  different  manner,  through 
their  own  free  choice.  People  are  able 
to  go  out  and  purchase  this  kind  of 
security  and  peace  of  mind  from  a  great 
variety  of  insurance  companies  and  in- 
surance policies  that  are  made  available 
to  us. 

In  this  age  of  search  for  security,  it 
is  most  important,  therefore,  that  the 
company  selling  this  type  of  security  to 
our  citizens  conform  to  the  highest 
standards  and  make  their  services  avail- 
able to  the  people  most  effectively  and 
most  cheaply. 

In  the  recent  individual  views  which 
I  attached  to  the  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  report  I  dealt  with 
some  of  the  important  problems  facing 
American  insurance  at  this  time. 

An  analysis  of  my  comments  appeared 
in  the  United  States  Investor  of  August 
21,  1961.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  at  this  point  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Concrkssionai. 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Senatok  Wn-iT  Takks  a  CEmcAi.  Look  at 
Two  Vital  Spots  in  Stati  Reoulaiion  of 
Insurance — His  Views  Appended  to  Sen- 
ate SUBCOMMrTTEZ  REPORT  HaVE  GREAT 
SiCNiriCANCE 

(By  Roger  Kenney) 

About  3  years  ago  when  the  Senate  sub- 
conunlttee's  Investigation  of  State  regulation 
of  the  Insiirance  business  was  still  very 
young,  we  took  occasion  In  these  columns 
(December  20,  1958)  to  warn  both  the  In- 
surance commissioners  and  members  of  the 
Insurance  fraternity  against  the  clangers  In 
assuming  that  the  Investigation  was  floun- 
dering— "fishing  for  an  Issue  to  make  the 
headlines,"  as  many  of  our  friends  In  these 
groups  were  Inclined  to  describe  the  situa- 
tion. Driving  home  o\ir  message,  we  cited 
the  possibility  of  extensive  hearings  on  the 
matter  of  bureau  control  of  rates  and  rating 
practice — the  focal  point  of  which  was  all 
too  likely  to  be  whether  bureau  rates  should 
be  considered  as  paramount  by  the  commis- 
sioners in  exercising  their  rate-approval  pow- 
ers. In  the  same  vein,  we  called  attention 
to  the  hearing  on  aviation  insurance  which 
had  only  then  been  completed  and  ventured 
the  opinion  that  these  hearings  might  well 
serve  as  a  springboard  from  which  to  launch 
a  searching  inquiry  into  the  broad  subject 
of  unlicensed  operations  by  Interlopers  from 
across  the  water  in  the  American  market. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee investigation  shows  only  too  well 
how  accurate  these  prophesies  were.  For, 
now  you  can  find  pages  upon  pages  of  testi- 
mony In  the  record  on  the  role  played  by 
such  organizations  as  the  New  York  Fire 
Insurance  Rating  OrganlEation,  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  the  Inter- 
Regional  Ins\irance  Conference  In  the  making 
of  rates  and  their  attitude  toward  devia- 
tions and  Independent  filings.  The  same 
holds  true  of  the  inquiry  Into  the  operations 
of  unlicensed  organizations  from  across  the 
water  In  the  American  Insurance  market 
which,  be  it  remembered,  assumed  such  Im- 


portance and  magnitude  as  to  bring  to  our 
shores  none  other  than  the  then  chairman 
of  Lloyd's,  Anthony  C.  Grover,  to  present 
Lloyd's  side  of  the  st<»'y. 

Now  comes  still  another  event  serving  to 
Justify  our  warning  of  3  years  ago  about  the 
dangers  in  assuming  that  the  investigation 
was  floundering  and  likely  to  prove  to  be  a 
dud.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  Senator 
Alexander  Wiley.  Republican,  of  Wisconsin, 
a  minority  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  has  seen 
fit  to  append  to  the  rei>ort  of  the  subcom- 
mittee his  own  views  on  Insurance  rates, 
rating  organizations  and  State  regulation 
wherein  he  chides  the  majority  for  "lack  of 
a  criticcU  evaluation  of  whether  the  present 
rating  syntem  fully  encourages  competition 
and  speedy  progress  In  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness" and  for  failure  to  Include  in  both  re- 
ports of  the  hearings  any  mention  of  the 
surplus  lines  problem  which  he  regards  as 
"pressing  and  requires  Immediate  attention." 

But  let  the  Senator  speak  for  himself. 
Here  Is  the  full  text  of  his  report: 

views    or    SENATOR    WILET 

"The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee's report  dealing  with  the  insurance  busi- 
ness undertakes  to  examine  a  question  which 
Is  certainly  due  for  evaluation — the  effective- 
ness of  State  regulation  of  insurance  and  the 
need  or  lack  of  need  for  Federal  controls. 
Following  the  1944  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  South-Eastern  Underwriters  case, 
which  declared  that  the  insurance  business 
was  subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction  and  that 
therefore  the  antitrust  laws  were  applicable 
to  it.  Public  Law  15.  of  the  79th  Congress, 
was  enacted  in  order  to  restore  the  power 
of  the  States  to  regulate  Insurance.  This 
law,  also  known  as  the  McCarran -Ferguson 
Act,  encouraged  the  States  to  assume  the  re- 
sponslbUity  of  regulating  the  insurance  busi- 
ness, but  provided  that  to  the  extent  that 
the  States  fall  to  do  so,  the  Federal  antitrust 
provisions  should  become  applicable.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  ascertain  from  time  to  time  whether 
or  not  the  State  controls  are  effective  and 
whether  Federal  supervision  may  be  needed. 

"The  subcommittee  hearings  dealt  in  great 
detail  with  the  methods  presently  utilized 
by  the  States  In  the  regulation  of  the  Insvu-- 
ance  companies.  The  report,  furthermore, 
goes  into  the  ratemaking  practices  utilized 
by  the  several  States.  The  report  deals  with 
the  role  of  national  and  regional  advisory 
organizations  In  the  determination  of  in- 
surance rates.  The  report  is  concerned  with 
the  role  of  rating  bureaus  and  describes  the 
procedures  utilized  for  deviation  from  such 
rates.  All  this  is  covered  in  great  detail, 
and  Indeed  In  much  too  great  a  detail.  But 
what  remains  lacking  Is  a  critical  evaluation 
of  whether  the  present  system  fully  en- 
courages competition  and  speedy  progress  in 
the  Insurance  business. 

"All  in  all.  I  agree  with  the  general  con- 
clusions drawn  from  this  investigation  both 
by  the  majority  and  the  minority  Senators. 
It  Is  obvious  from  these  hearings  that  no 
support  for  Federal  regulation  was  found  in 
any  of  the  groups  representing  Important 
segments  of  the  Industry.  It  is  clear,  fur- 
thermore, that  the  continued  regulation  of 
insiirance  by  the  individual  States  is  in  the 
public  interest.  Also.  I  agree  that  In  order 
to  spur  competition,  mandatory  rating  btlreau 
memberships  and  uniform  rates  should  be 
done  away  with  as  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest. 

"THE  ROLE  or  RATE  SUPERVISION 

"Yet,  completely  apart  from  the  issue  of 
State  versus  Federal  controls,  I  am  surprised 
at  the  report's  completely  uncritical  accept- 
ance of  State  rate  supervision  as  the  major 
tool  for  protecting  and  promoting  the  public 
Interest,  to  the  neglect  of  the  capital  and 
reserve  requirements.     There  has  been  testi- 


mony that  the  present  concern  of  the  State 
supervisory  agencies  for  the  rate  structures 
may  poMibly  be  a  preoccupation  resulting 
in  unnecessary  rate  uniformity  and  inflexi- 
bility. It  may,  fvirthermore,  be  responsible 
for  the  inability  of  American  companies  to 
compete,  in  certain  cases,  with  foreign  insur- 
ance companies.  I'he  following  exchange 
between  the  subcommittee  counsel  and  one 
of  the  witnesses  Illustrates  this  point: 

"  'Mr.  McHuGH.  Did  these  laws  make  it 
difficult,  or  impossible  In  some  cases,  for  the 
American  companies  that  were  admitted  and 
licensed  to  freely  compete? 

"  Mr.  Hopps.  In  some  cases  it  actually 
made  It  Impossible  because  the  basic  of  the 
law  would  give  to  the  commissioner  and  his 
deputies  the  right  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  rate  or  inadequacy  of  rate. 

"  'It  is  a  very  difficult  thing.  Indeed,  to 
prove  that  you  should  be  reducing  rates 
when  you  iiave  had  no  experience  on  that, 
except  your  own  Judgment. 

"  'Since  the  experience  was  all  compiled  by 
associations  and  not  broken  down  the  way 
you  would  like,  it  takes  some  time  to  persuade 
tlie  various  departments  on  commissions  and 
on  rates. 

"  'During  that  time,  very  frequently  the 
ship  has  sailed,  and  the  btuineas  has  gone 
to  a  nonadmltted  market'  (the  Insurance 
Industry,  bearings  before  th«  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  pt.  10,  May  36, 
1960. p  5845). 

'Naturally,  it  is  Important  In  the  public 
Interest  to  make  certain  that  the  insurance 
companies  upon  which  the  public  relies  for 
Its  security  are  operated  in  a  fashion  which 
protects  the  insurance  buyer.  Still,  a  survey 
of  Insurance  companies  which  have  failed  In 
recent  years  Indicates  that  the  common  cause 
for  default  is  not  inadequate  rates  but  Im- 
proper capital  and  reserve  requirements. 
Possibly  more  attention  should  be  centered 
In  the  future  upon  the  capitalization  and 
reserve  requirements  and  the  reinsurance 
contracts  of  insurance  companies — leaving 
insurance  rates  more  to  Individual  deter- 
mination and  adjustment.  If  the  emphasis 
Is  shifted  accordingly,  we  may  be  able  to 
continue  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
Insurance-buying  public  while  providing  at 
the  same  time  for  more  rate  competition — 
so  that  Insurance  may  become  available  on 
more  competitive  terms. 

"THE    QUESTIONING    OP    LLOYD'S    CHAIRMAN 

"It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  the  successful  British  Insurance  In- 
dustry Is  supervised  through  capital  require- 
ments rather  than  through  State  rate  super- 
vision. The  following  questioning,  directed 
to  Anthony  C.  Orover.  chairman  of  Lloyd's 
of  London,  by  my  counsel  on  the  subcom- 
mittee illustrates  this  point: 

"  'Mr.  Krtrie.  Do  you  feel  that  we  are 
proceeding  properly  or  are  we  really  proceed- 
ing with  a  mistaken  notion  by  being  all  con- 
cerned with  rates  and  not  nearly  concerned 
with  the  soundness  of  the  companies.  If 
we  could  make  certain  that  the  companies 
licensed  in  this  country  are  sound,  would 
we  have  to  be  as  concerned  with  rates  and 
adherence  to  rates? 

"  'Mr.  OROvn.  I  am  only  expressing  my 
personal  opinion  when  I  give  an  answer  to 
that  question,  but  I  think  we  do  feel  that 
It  is  far  more  important  to  establish  the 
solvency  behind  a  company  than  to  lay  down 
a  pattern  of  rates  at  which  certain  business 
may  be  written. 

"  'I  think  that  is  perhaps  the  main  differ- 
ence between  our  operations  on  our  side  of 
the  Atlantic  and  yours. 

"  'Mr.  Kmrnix.  Actually,  having  a  system 
where  rates  are  officially  established  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  change  them  does  seem  to 
interfere  with  competition,  doesn't  it? 

"  Mr.  Grover.  I  think  it  does,  yes.'  (Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly,  June  17,  1900,  pt.  10,  p.  6010.) 
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"SUSPLUB   LINK  INStrSAMCS 


"I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  further 
Inadequacy  In  this  report.  This  second  sub- 
eommlttee  report  whldt  resulted  from  the 
Insurance  investigatloa,  and  which  deals 
with  rates  and  State  :-ate  regulation,  ap- 
pears, in  fact,  to  conclude  the  present  legis- 
lative review  of  this  important  business. 
Consequently,  I  feel  It  is  imperative  that  I 
call  attention  to  one  phase  of  the  insvirance 
business  which  both  the  first  and  second 
subcommittee  reports  neglected  to  mention: 
this  being  the  subject  of  sxirplus  line  insur- 
ance— a  line  of  insurance  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican public  interest  may  be  most  directly 
and    immediately    threatened. 

"Indeed,  part  10  of  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings deals  with  the  operations  of  surplus 
line  foreign  companies.  These  hearings 
lasted  6  days  and  cover  more  than  300  pages 
of  testimony.  Tet,  the  final  report  of  the 
subcommittee  falls  altogether  to  refer  to  this 
subject.  It  is  my  own  feeling,  however,  that 
the  problems  involved  in  the  operation  of 
the  foreign  surpliu  line  insurance  companies 
In  the  United  States  are  rather  pressing  and 
requires  Immediate  attt ntlon. 

"Before  the  series  od  hearings  on  surplus 
line  companies  was  coonmenced,  I  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  on  February  11.  1960, 
as  follows: 

"uirPAia  coMpmnoM 

"  'In  the  United  8t«tes  Insurance  has  be- 
come a  central  Institution  In  both  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  Insiurance  provides 
us  peace  of  mind.  Unfortunately,  the  future 
of  our  Insurance  industry  and  the  security 
of  American  Investors  ere  now  being  jeopard- 
ized by  unfair  compel. lion  from  foreign  in- 
surance organizations. 

"  'Currently,  there  i<  evidence  to  indicate 
that  the  foreign  insriorance  operations — in 
some  instances — enga{;e  in  unfair  competi- 
tion with  U.S.  companies.  For  example: 
Such  companies  are  not  always  subject  to 
the  high  standards  required  of  domestic 
companies:  they  sometimes  may  operate  at 
a  loss  to  get  Into  U.S.  markets;  instances 
have  been  uncovered  in  which  such  com- 
panies had  little  or  no  assets  to  back  up 
their  policies.' 

"As  a  speciflc  illustiatlon,  a  recent  edito- 
rial In  the  American  Medical  Association 
News,  under  the  beading  'Shocking  Dis- 
covery,' states  that  many  U.S.  physicians  may 
be  forced  to  xue  their  life  savings  to  satisfy 
malpractice  claims  because  of  the  failure  of 
a  British  Insurance  company.  These  MJ3.'s 
purchased  malpractice  Insurance  which  they 
believed  was  covered  100  percent  by  Lloyd's 
of  London,  stalwart  giant  of  the  world  In- 
surance fraternities.  Recently,  they  were 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  policies  were  un- 
derwritten by  a  group  of  participating  Brit- 
ish companies — both  small  and  large,  and 
that  Lloyd's  had  only  partial  Interest  in  this. 
One  of  the  underwriters  was  the  British 
Commercial  Insurance  Co.  which  closed  its 
doors  in  September  1969.  In  some  cases 
British  Commercial  held  as  much  as  80  per- 
cent of  the  coverage. 

"The  impact  of  this  shocking  discovery 
was  felt  recently  by  an  American  surgeon 
who  had  to  pay  $10,000  out  of  his  own  sav- 
ings In  settling  a  malpractice  action.  Over 
the  Nation  some  11,000  physicians  are  known 
to  have  carried  such  policies  from  1953  to 
1956. 

"The  American  Medical  Association  News' 
editorial  suggests  that  Lloyd's  and  other 
British  Insurance  companies  absorb  the  as- 
sets and  liabilities  of  British  Commercial. 
The  cost,  they  say.  would  be  Inflnlteslmal 
compared  to  the  loss  In  prestige  and  falUi 
which  Is  bound  to  occur  if  the  British  in- 
surance carriers  do  nothing. 

"But  whether  Lloyd's  undertake  such  ac- 
tion or  not — it  Is  our  duty  as  legislators  to 
look  beyond  the  fact^  of  this  one  case. 


"There  has  also  been  evldeace  of  Insurance 
companies  operating  out  of  Tanglers — which 
turned  out  to  be  totally  irresponsible. 

"Recognizing  the  adrerse  impact  such 
operations  could  have  on  American  inter- 
ests, I  believe  that  further  State  and  Fed- 
eral action — including  efforts  by  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  toward 
taking  a  new  look  at  the  situation  is  neces- 
sary to  see  what  can  properly  be  done  to 
protect  not  only  the  U.S.  Insurance  com- 
panies but  the  American  purchaser  of  poli- 
cies." 

INErPECTIVENESS    OP   PRESENT    CONTROLS 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  that  followed, 
extensive  evidence  was  produced  to  show 
the  Ineffectiveness  of  the  present  controls 
over  foreign  surplus  line  instirance  compa- 
nies. These  companies  which  are  chartered 
and  licensed  overseas  are  not.  in  most  cases, 
admitted  legally  to  do  business  in  the  United 
States.  They  do  not  need  to  comply  with 
the  insurance  standards  established  by  the 
several  States.  If  one  State  finally  proceeds 
against  such  foreign  company,  the  latter  is 
able  to  shift  its  operations  to  another  State 
and  nothing  is  to  prevent  It  from  moving 
on  to  such  newer  and  greener  territories. 
( Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly,  May  26,  1960,  pt.  10.  p. 
5906.) 

These  foreign  surplus  line  companies  sell 
Insurance  only  to  a  limited  number  of 
Insurance-wise  purchasers  who  are  unable 
to  purchase  coverage  from  local  companies. 
Evidence  was  produced  that  in  some  in- 
stances these  foreign  companies  sold  deposit 
insurance  to  a  great  number  of  savings  and 
loan  companies  and  thus  offered  protection — 
or  lack  of  it — to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small  American  depositors.  (Hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly.  May  25,  1960,  pt.  10.  p.  6789.) 

Some  of  these  foreign  surplus  line  com- 
panies had  only  fictional  assets,  fictional  di- 
rectors, fictional  headquarters,  and  nothing 
to  back  up  their  guarantees.  'The  depositors 
in  these  savings  and  loan  companies  were  led 
to  believe  that  they  were  being  protected 
by  the  fact  that  their  deposits  were  being 
Insured.  Tet,  such  Insurance  was.  Indeed, 
a  fiction. 

PUBLIC     NOT    ADBQUATKLY     PROTECTED 

Testimony  was  also  produced  to  show 
that  once  one  of  these  foreign  companies  was 
put  under  receivership  and  was  prohibited 
from  doing  business  in  California — but  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  continuing 
its  operation  in  other  SUtes.  Our  public 
has  not  been  adequately  protected  In  the 
purchase  of  surplus  line  insurance.  One  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  subcommittee  testi- 
fied that  the  losses  to  the  American  public 
from  the  operation  of  nonsubstantial  for- 
eign companies  that  did  not  comply  with 
our  insurance  standards  amounted  to  some 
t6  million  in  the  last  10  years.  (Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly,  May  26,  1960,  pt.  10,  p.  5883.) 

Naturally,  not  all  of  the  foreign  surplus 
line  Insurance  companies  are  irresponsible. 
Lloyd's  of  London  has  a  long  tradition  of 
honorable  and  responsible  business  In  this 
country.  They  furthermore  established  a 
trust  fund  in  this  country  to  make  certain 
that  their  obligations  are  met.  But  this 
is  not  always  the  case  with  the  other  sur- 
plus line  companies — some  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  organized  specifically  for  the 
purpose  of  exploiting  the  American  market. 

NOTHtNO   ACCOMPLISHED  TO   DATS 

Subsequent  to  the  subcommittee  hearings 
last  year,  a  movement  seemed  imderway 
among  the  State  insurance  commissioners 
to  prepare  legislation  designed  to  deal  with 
foreign  surplus  line  companies,  but  nothing 


was  accomplished  to  date.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  vacuum  can  be  left  open  for  a 
long  time.  As  a  recent  article  in  the  United 
States  Investor  states: 

"For  some  years  now,  we  have  been  saying 
not  only  in  these  columns  but  on  the  public 
platform  that  the  insurance  business  of  this 
country  cannot  continue  to  exist  cialf  slave 
£jid  half  free  of  rigid  regulation.  And 
by  that,  of  course,  we  have  had  reference 
to  the  absurd  and  intolerable  conditions  of 
affairs  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  un* 
licensed  surplus  lines'  writers  from  across 
the  water  are  permitted  to  roam  our  in- 
surance markets  almost  at  will,  picking  up 
choice  risks  pretty  much  at  their  own  price 
and  under  their  own  forms — with  hardly 
a  restraining  word  from  State  or  Federal 
authorities.  This,  mind  you,  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  our  duly  licensed  companies  must 
adhere  to  the  regulatory  laws  and  prac- 
tices in  the  States  where  they  operate — a 
requirement  which  hobbles  them  in  any  at- 
tempt they  make  to  sectire  their  share  of 
these  'unusual'  and  attractive  large  risks  in 
the  Industrial  and  mercantile  and  other 
flelds."  (Kenney.  "Opponents  of  Legislative 
Action  on  Surplus  Line  Now  in  Tight  Squeeze. 
United  States  Investor."  p.  68.  July  3.  1961.) 

The  responsibility  rests  with  the  sereral 
States  to  provide  the  Insurance  buyer  and 
the  American  insiirance  companies  with 
adequate  protection.  It  certainly  would  be 
unfortunate  if  the  lack  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  States  would  create  a  demand 
for  Federal  controls. 

A   STRONG    REPORT 

Any  way  you  look  at  It,  the  above  is  a 
very  strong  report.  And  It  has  very  great 
significance,  having  been  written  by  a  mi- 
nority member  of  the  ^nate  subcommittee 
who,  after  careful  study  of  the  testimony, 
finds  himself  In  the  position  of  having  to 
criticize  the  authors  of  the  reports  for  faU- 
ure  to  make  f uU  and  proper  use  of  the  facts 
laid  out  before  them  In  two  very  important 
areas  of  State  regulation. 

As  we  see  the  situation  now,  the  Insiu-- 
ance  commissioners  have  been  put  on  due 
notice  that  regulation  of  surplus  lines  must 
reach  far  be3rand  the  mere  guiding  princi- 
ples stage  if  Intrusion  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  is  to  be  avoided.  What's  more. 
Judging  from  the  fact  that  Senator  Wiley 
had  some  very  strong  feelings  on  unlicensed 
operators  from  across  the  water  even  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee  hearings  opened, 
and  Judging  also  from  the  fact  that  he  seems 
deeply  disturbed  because  neither  the  first 
nor  second  subcommittee  report  mentions 
the  subject  of  surplus  lines  insurance,  he 
is  not  likely  to  permit  the  question  of  proper 
regulation  to  become  a  dead  Issue  from  this 
standpoint  of  either  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee or  the  insurance  commissioners. 

And  please  note  that  the  Senator  deftly 
ties  the  question  whether  rigid  rate  regula- 
tion Is  a  fitting  substitute  for  regulation  for 
solvency  to  the  surplus  lines  problem  in 
saying  that  the  former  may  be  responsible 
for  the  Inability  of  American  companies  to 
compete  with  foreign  insurance  companies. 
By  so  doing,  he  has  marked  out  a  strategy 
which  could  have  a  very  decided  and  favor- 
able effect  not  only  upon  the  fortunes  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  bill  providing  for 
the  filing  and  Immediate  use  of  rates  but 
also  upon  the  movement  sponsored  by  a 
powerful  segment  of  the  Industry  looking 
toward  the  elimination  of  prior  approval  of 
rates  by  the  commissioners. 

That's  our  way  of  saying  that  regulation 
for  solvency  has  received  substantial  help 
from  unexpected  sources  In  Washington. 
And  for  this  turn  of  events  the  commission- 
ers have  only  themselves  to  blame  because 
of  their  persistent  failure  to  face  up  to  the 
surplxis  lines  regulatory  problem. 
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PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  SPEECH 
BEFORE  THE  UJ«J. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
only  a  few  moments  ago  I  heard  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  address  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  my  judgment,  his  was  the 
greatest  speech  that  has  ever  been  de- 
livered before  the  United  Nations. 

Commenting  upon  the  conflicts  of  our 
lime,  in  a  statesmanlike  manner,  the 
President  clearly  reflected  the  deter- 
mination of  the  United  States  to  defend 
the  freedoms  of  all  people,  but  he  also 
reflected  our  willingness  to  negotiate  and 
to  try,  within  a  framework  of  peace,  to 
bring  about  solutions  in  the  troubled 
areas  of  the  world. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  his  elo- 
quence and  the  beauty  of  his  language, 
which  I  believe  compared  favorably  with 
his  great  inaugural  address,  which  won 
him  worldwide  acclaim. 

He  pinpointed  the  efforts  that  we,  as 
a  former  colonial  nation,  have  made  to 
help  bring  freedom  to  areas  of  the  world 
which  for  centuries  have  been  ruled  by 
the  few  that  have  exploited  them.  He 
emphasized  the  record  of  43  nations 
which  we  have  supported  in  gaining 
Independence. 

He  forcefully  contrasted  this  with  the 
type  of  colonialism  \inder  which  nearly 
one-third  of  the  world's  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  are  now  suffering 
through  the  denial  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

If  the  representatives  in  the  United 
Nations  have  the  eyes  to  see  the  crisis 
that  we  face,  the  ears  to  hear  the  plea 
for  peace — but  also  the  determination  of 
the  free  world  that  the  right  of  freedom 
caimot  be  denied  anyone  \uider  the 
threat  of  duress  or  war — and  the  hearts 
to  believe  America's  policy  as  announced 
and  enunciated  in  the  United  Nations 
today:  if  those  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations  can  hear  that  clarion  call 
and  find  in  their  hearts  the  determina- 
tion to  make  the  United  Nations  what 
its  founders  hoped  it  would  be.  President 
Kennedy's  speech  will  go  down  in  history 
and  be  long  remembered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney].  I  have  just  heard  the 
speech  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  U.N.  broadcast  by  radio. 

The  Congress  can  bring  its  influence  to 
bear  upon  our  foreign  policy,  as  can  the 
people  of  our  country.  But  at  last,  it  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States  who 
speaks  for  our  country. 

As  I  listened  to  the  President  today,  I 
thought  he  spoke  for  our  country  in  its 
finest  tradition,  in  its  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  self-determination  for  all 
peoples — and  devotion  to  freedom  princi- 
ples which  have  guided  our  country 
throughout  its  life. 

Today  the  President  laid  before  the 
United  Nations  in  proper  perspective  the 
problem  of  Berlin.  As  he  said,  it  was  not 
the  place  or  the  time  to  speak  of  the 
problem  of  Berlin  in  immoderate  terms. 
Yet  he  told  the  General  Assembly  what 
they  must  know — that  the  Berlin  crisis 
is  not  of  our  making,  but  a  crisis  made 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 


He  expressed  the  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Soviet  Union  if  negotia- 
tions can  be  conducted  honorably,  and 
if  there  is  an  equal  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  actually  ne- 
gotiate. But  he  emphasized  our  deter- 
mination when  he  said  that  the  United 
States  possesses  both  the  will  and  the 
weapons  to  stand  for  its  commitments 
there  and  everywhere  else.  I  think  it 
was  necessary  to  make  it  clear  that  while 
the  United  States  seeks  honorable  agree- 
ments, we  stand  united  to  fight,  if  nec- 
essary, for  our  security  and  freedom. 
Our  policy  of  self-determination  coin- 
cides with  that  of  all  free  nations 
throughout  the  world — and  this  should 
be  recognized  by  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  shall  not  say  anything  else  today 
except  that  the  President  pointed  in 
broad  scope  the  possibility  for  a  more 
effective  United  Nations,  and  the  poli- 
cies of  our  country  toward  the  United 
Nations,  and  world  issues,  which  should 
bind  us  with  free  countries  throughout 
the  world. 

The  President  spoke  eloquently,  and 
as  I  listened  today,  I  thought  that  he 
expressed  the  convictions  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  in  what  they  have 
said  relative  to  the  msigniflcent  and 
statesmanlike  address  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

It  was  one  of  the  outstanding  speeches 
of  our  generation.  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  U.N.  will  take  to  heart 
what  President  Kennedy  said,  and  act 
accordingly.  I  hoiDe  they  will  stand  up 
not  only  for  the  rights  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  will  also  stand  up  for  their 
own  rights,  because  the  two,  for  most 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  are  inextri- 
cably bound  together. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  address  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Following  Is  the  Text  or  the  President's 
Addsess  to  the  United  Nations,  Delivered 
AT  11:30  A.ic.,  Eastern  Daylight  Time, 
September  35,  1961.  New  York  Cttt 

Mr.  President,  honored  delegates,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  we  meet  In  an  hour  of  grief 
and  challenge.  Dag  Hammarskjold  is  dead. 
But  the  United  Nations  lives.  His  tragedy  Is 
deep  In  our  hearts,  but  the  task  for  which  he 
died  la  at  the  top  of  our  agenda.  A  noble 
servant  of  peace  Is  gone.  But  the  quest  for 
peace  lies  before  us. 

The  problem  is  not  the  death  of  one 
man — the  problem  Is  the  life  of  this  Organi- 
zation. It  will  either  grow  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  age  or  It  will  be  gone  with  the 
wind,  without  Influence,  without  force,  with- 
out respect.  Were  we  to  let  it  die,  to  en- 
feeble its  vigor,  to  cripple  Its  powers,  we 
would  condemn  the  future. 

Por  in  the  development  of  this  Organiza- 
tion rests  the  only  true  alternative  to  war 
and  war  appeals  no  longer  as  a  rational  al- 
ternative. Unconditional  war  can  no  longer 
lead  to  unconditional  victory.  It  can  no 
longer  serve  to  settle  disputes.     It  can  no 


longer  concern  the  great  powers  alone.  For 
a  nuclear  disaster,  spread  by  winds  and  wa- 
ters and  fear,  could  well  engulf  the  great 
and  the  small,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
committed  and  the  uncommitted  alike. 
Mankind  must  put  an  end  to  war — or  war 
will  put  an  end  to  mankind. 

So  let  us  here  resolve  that  Dag  Hsmmar- 
skjold  did  not  live,  or  die,  in  vain.  Let  us 
call  a  truce  to  terror.  Let  us  invoke  the 
blessings  of  peace.  And.  as  we  build  an  in- 
ternational capacity  to  keep  peace,  let  us 
join  In  dismantling  the  national  capacity 
to  wage  war. 

n 

This  will  require  new  strength  and  new 
roles  for  the  United  Nations  For  disarma- 
ment without  checks  Is  but  a  shadow — and  a 
community  without  law  is  but  a  shell.  Al- 
ready the  United  Nations  has  become  both 
the  measure  and  the  vehicle  of  man's  most 
generous  Impulses.  Already  It  has  provid- 
ed— In  the  Middle  East.  In  Asia,  in  Africa  this 
year  in  the  Congo,  a  means  of  holding  vio- 
lence within  bounds. 

But  the  great  question  which  confronted 
this  body  in  1946  Is  still  before  us — whether 
man's  cherished  hopes  for  progress  and 
peace  are  to  be  destroyed  by  terror  and  dis- 
ruption— whether  the  "foul  winds  of  war" 
can  be  tamed  in  time  to  free  the  cooling 
winds  of  reason — and  whether  the  pledges  of 
our  charter  are  ot  be  fulfilled  or  defied: 
pledges  to  secure  peace,  progress,  human 
rights  and  world  law. 

In  this  hall,  there  are  not  three  forces,  but 
two.  One  Is  composed  of  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  build  the  kind  of  world  described  in 
articles  I  and  11  of  the  charter.  The  other, 
seeking  a  far  different  world,  would  under- 
mine this  organization  in  the  process. 

Today  of  all  days  our  dedication  to  the 
charter  must  be  maintained.  It  mtist  be 
strengthened,  first  of  all,  by  the  selection  of 
an  outstanding  civil  servant  to  carry  for- 
ward the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary 
General — a  man  endowed  with  both  the  wis- 
dom and  the  power  to  make  meaningful  the 
moral  force  of  the  world  community.  The 
late  Secretary  Oeneral  nurtured  and  sharp- 
ened the  United  Nations  obligation  to  act. 
But  he  did  not  invent  it.  It  was  there  In 
the  charter.    It  is  still  there  in  the  charter. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  fill  Mr. 
Hammarskjold's  place,  it  can  better  be  filled 
by  one  man  rather  than  by  three.  Xven 
the  three  horses  of  the  troika  did  not  have 
three  drivers,  all  going  in  different  direc- 
tions. They  hod  only  one — and  so  must 
the  United  Nations  executive.  To  install  a 
triumvirate,  or  any  rotating  authority,  in 
the  United  Nations  administrative  offices 
would  replace  order  with  anarchy,  action 
with  paralysis,  and  confidence  with  confu- 
sion. 

The  Secretary  General,  in  a  very  real  sense. 
Is  the  servant  of  the  General  Assembly.  Di- 
minish his  authority  and  you  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  only  body  where  all  na- 
tions, regardless  of  power,  are  equal  and 
sovereign.  Until  all  the  powerful  are  just, 
the  weak  will  be  secure  only  in  the  strength 
of  this  Assembly. 

Effective  and  Independent  executive  action 
is  not  the  same  question  as  balanced  repre- 
sentation. In  view  of  the  enormous  change 
In  membership  In  this  body  since  its  found- 
ing, the  American  delegation  wUl  join  in 
any  effort  for  the  prompt  review  and  re- 
vision of  the  composition  of  United  Nations 
bodies. 

But  to  give  thU  organization  three 
drivers— to  permit  each  great  power  to  decide 
iU  own  case — would  entrench  the  cold  war 
in  the  headquarters  of  peace.  Whatever  ad- 
vantages such  a  plan  may  hold  out  to  my  own 
country,  as  one  of  the  great  powers,  we  reject 
It.  For  we  far  prefer  world  law.  in  the  age  of 
self-determination,  to  world  war,  in  the  age 
of  mass  extermination. 
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Today,  every  inhabitant  of  this  planet 
must  contemplate  the  day  when  this  planet 
may  no  longer  be  habitable.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  lives  under  a  nuclear 
sword  of  Damocles,  hanging  by  the  slenderest 
of  threads,  capable  of  being  cut  at  any 
moment  by  accident  or  miscalculation  or  by 
madness.  The  weapons  of  war  mvist  be 
abolished  before  they  alx>lisb  us. 

Men  no  longer  debate  whether  armaments 
are  a  symptom  or  a  cause  of  tension.  The 
mere  existence  of  modern  weapons — 10  mil- 
lion times  more  powerful  than  anything  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  only  minutes 
away  from  any  target  on  earth — is  a  source 
of  horror,  and  discord  and  distrtist.  Men 
no  longer  maintain  that  disarmament  must 
await  the  settlement  of  all  disputes — for 
disarmament  must  be  a  part  of  any  perma- 
nent settlement.  And  men  may  no  longer 
pretend  that  the  quest  for  disarmament  is  a 
sign  of  weakness — for  in  a  splrallng  arms 
race,  a  nation's  security  may  well  be  shrink- 
ing even  as  Its  arms  increase. 

For  IS  years  this  Organization  has  sought 
the  reduction  and  destruction  of  arms.  Now 
that  goal  is  no  longer  a  dream — it  is  a  prac- 
tical matter  of  life  or  death.  The  risks  in- 
herent in  disarmament  pale  in  comparison 
to  the  risks  Inherent  In  an  unlimited  arms 
race. 

It  is  In  this  spirit  that  the  recent  Bel- 
grade Conference — recognizing  that  this  is 
no  longer  a  Soviet  problem  or  an  American 
problem,  but  a  human  problem — endorsed 
a  program  of  "general,  complete,  and 
strictly  an  internationally  controlled  dis- 
armament." It  is  in  this  same  ^irlt  that  we 
in  the  United  States  have  labored  this  year, 
with  a  new  urgency,  and  with  a  new,  now 
statutory  agency  fully  endorsed  by  the  Con- 
gress, to  find  an  approach  to  disarmament 
which  would  be  so  far  reaching  yet  realistic, 
BO  mutually  balanced  and  beneficial,  that  It 
could  be  accepted  by  every  nation.  And  it 
is  in  this  spirit  that  we  have  presented  with 
the  agreement  of  the  Soviet  Union — under 
the  label  both  nations  now  accept  of  "gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament" — a  new 
statement  of  newly  agreed  principles  for  ne- 
gotiation. 

But  we  are  well  aware  that  all  Issues  of 
principle  are  not  settled — and  that  princi- 
ples aJone  are  not  enough.  It  is  therefore 
our  Intention  to  challenge  the  Soviet  Union, 
not  to  an  arms  race,  but  to  a  peace  race — to 
advance  together  step  by  step,  stage  by  stage, 
until  general  and  complete  disarmament  has 
been  achieved.  We  invite  them  now  to  go 
beyond  agreement  In  principle  to  reach 
agreement  on  actxial  plans. 

The  program  to  be  presented  to  this  As- 
sembly— for  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment under  effective  International  control — 
moves  to  bridge  the  gap  between  those  who 
Insist  on  a  gradual  approach  and  those  who 
talk  only  of  the  final  and  total  achievement. 
It  would  create  machinery  to  keep  the  peace 
as  It  destroys  the  machines  of  war.  It 
would  proceed  through  balanced  and  safe- 
guarded stages  designed  to  give  no  state  a 
military  advantage  over  another.  It  would 
place  the  final  respoiwlbllity  for  verification 
and  control  where  it  belongs — ^not  with  the 
big  powers  alone,  not  with  one's  adversary 
or  one's  self — but  In  an  international  or- 
ganization within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  would  assure  that  indis- 
pensable condition  of  disarmament — true 
Inspection — and  apply  It  In  stages  propor- 
tionate to  the  stage  of  disarmament.  It 
would  cover  delivery  systems  as  well  as  weap- 
ons. It  would  ultimately  halt  their  produc- 
tion as  well  as  their  testing,  their  transfer 
as  well  as  their  possession.  It  would  achieve, 
under  the  eye  of  an  international  disarma- 
ment organization,  a  steady  reduction  in 
forces,  both  nuclear  and  conventional,  until 
It  has  abolished  all  armies  and  all  weapons 
except  those  needed  for  internal  order  and 


a  new  United  Nations  peace  force.  And  It 
starts  that  process  now,  today,  even  as  the 
talks  begin. 

In  sb(»-t,  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment must  no  longer  be  a  slogan,  used  to 
resist  the  first  steps.  It  is  no  longer  to  be 
a  goal  without  means  of  achieving  it,  with- 
out means  of  verifying  its  progress,  without 
means  of  keeping  the  peace.  It  is  now  a 
realistic  plan,  and  a  test — a  test  of  those 
only  willing  to  talk  and  a  test  of  those 
wining  to  act. 

Such  a  plan  would  not  bring  a  world  free 
from  conflict  or  greed — but  it  would  bring  a 
world  free  from  the  terrors  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. It  would  not  usher  in  the  era  of  the 
superstate — but  it  would  usher  in  an  era  in 
which  no  state  could  annihilate  or  be  an- 
nihilated by  another. 

In  1945,  this  Nation  proposed  the  Banich 
plan  to  internationalize  the  atom  before 
other  nations  even  possessed  the  bomb  or 
demilitarized  their  troops.  We  proposed 
with  our  allies  the  disarmament  plan  of  1951 
while  still  at  war  in  Korea.  And  we  make 
our  proposals  today,  while  building  up  our 
defenses  over  Berlin,  not  because  we  are  in- 
consistent or  insincere  or  intimidated,  but 
because  we  know  the  rights  of  freemen  will 
prevail — because  while  we  are  compelled 
against  our  will  to  rearm,  we  look  confi- 
dently beyond  Berlin  to  the  kind  of  disarmed 
world  we  all  prefer. 

I  therefore  propose,  on  the  basis  of  this 
plan,  that  disarmament  negotiations  resume 
promptly,  and  continue  without  interrup- 
tion until  an  entire  program  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament  has  not  only  been 
agreed  but  has  been  actually  achieved. 

IV 

The  logical  place  to  begin  Is  a  treaty  as- 
suring the  end  of  nuclear  tests  of  all  kinds. 
In  every  environment,  under  workable  con- 
trols. The  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  proposed  such  a  treaty  that 
is  both  reasonable,  effective,  and  ready  for 
signature.  We  are  still  prepared  to  sign  that 
treaty  today. 

We  also  proposed  a  mutual  ban  on  atmos- 
pheric testing,  without  inspection  or  con- 
trols. In  order  to  save  the  human  race  from 
the  poison  of  radioactive  fallout.  We  regret 
that  that  offer  was  not  accepted. 

For  15  years  we  have  sought  to  make  the 
atom  an  instrument  of  peaceful  growth 
rather  than  of  war.  But  for  15  years  our 
concessions  have  been  matched  by  obstruc- 
tion, our  patience  by  intransigence.  And  the 
pleas  of  mankind  for  peace  have  met  with 
disregard. 

Finally,  as  the  explosions  of  others  be- 
clouded the  skies,  my  cotmtry  was  left  with 
no  alternative  but  to  act  in  the  interests 
of  its  own  and  the  free  world's  security.  We 
cannot  endanger  that  security  by  refraining 
from  testing  while  others  Improve  their 
arsenals.  Nor  can  we  endanger  It  by  another 
long,  uninspected  ban  on  testing.  Por  3 
years  we  accepted  those  risks  In  our  open 
society  while  seeking  agreement  on  inspec- 
tion. But  this  year,  while  we  were  nego- 
tiating in  good  faith  in  Geneva,  others  were 
secretly  preparing  new  experiments  in  de- 
struction. 

Our  tests  are  not  polluting  the  atmosphere. 
Our  deterrent  weapons  are  guarded  against 
accidental  explosion  or  use.  Our  doctors  and 
scientists  stand  ready  to  help  any  nation 
measure  and  meet  the  hazards  to  health 
which  InevlUbly  result  from  the  tests  in  the 
atmosphere. 

But  to  halt  the  spread  of  these  terrible 
weapons,  to  halt  the  contamination  of  the 
air,  to  halt  the  splrallng  nuclear  arms  race, 
we  remain  ready  to  seek  new  avenues  of 
agreement,  our  new  disarmament  program 
thus  Includes  the  following  projxwals: 

First,  signing  the  test-ban  treaty  by  all 
nations.  This  can  be  done  now.  Test-ban 
negotiations  need  not  and  shonld  not  await 
general  disarmament. 


Second,  stopping  the  production  at  fUslon- 
able  materials  for  use  in  weapons,  and  pro- 
venting  their  transfer  to  any  nation  now 
lacking  in  nuclear  weapons. 

Third,  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  control 
over  nuclear  weapons  to  states  that  do  not 
own  them. 

Fourth,  keeping  nuclear  weapons  from 
seeding  new  battlegrounds  in  outer  space. 

Filth,  gradually  destroying  existing  nuclear 
weapons  and  converting  their  materials  to 
peaceful  uses;  and 

Finally,  halting  the  unlimited  testing  and 
production  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  ve- 
hicles, and  gradually  destroying  them  as  well. 

V 

To  destroy  arms,  however,  is  not  enough. 
We  must  create  even  as  we  destroy — creating 
worldwide  law  and  law  enforcement  as  we 
outlaw  worldwide  war  and  weapons.  In  the 
world  we  seek,  the  United  Nations  emergency 
forces  which  have  been  hastily  assembled, 
uncertainly  supplied,  and  Inadequately 
financed  will  never  be  enough. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  recommends 
that  all  member  nations  earmark  special 
peace-keeping  units  In  their  armed  forces — 
to  be  on  call  of  the  United  Nations — to  be 
specially  trained  and  quickly  available — and 
with  advance  provision  for  financial  and 
logistic  support. 

In  addition,  the  American  delegation  will 
suggest  a  series  of  steps  to  improve  the 
United  Nations  machinery  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes — ^fcH'  on-the-spot  fact- 
finding, mediation,  and  adjudication — ^for 
extending  the  rule  of  international  law. 
For  peace  is  not  solely  a  matter  of  military 
or  technical  problems — it  Is  primarily  a 
problem  of  politics  and  people.  And,  unless 
man  can  match  his  strides  in  weaponry  and 
technology  with  equal  strides  in  social  and 
political  development,  our  great  strength, 
like  that  of  the  dinosaxir.  will  become  Inca- 
pable of  proper  control — and  like  the  dino- 
saur vanish  f^^m  the  earth. 

VI 

As  we  eixtend  the  rule  of  law  on  earth,  so 
must  we  also  extend  it  to  man's  new  domain: 
outer  space. 

All  of  us  salute  the  Ivave  cosmonauts  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  new  horizons  of 
outer  space  must  not  be  driven  by  the  old. 
bitter  concepts  of  Imperialism  and  sovereign 
claims.  The  cold  reaches  of  the  universe 
must  not  become  the  new  arena  of  an  even 
colder  war. 

To  this  end,  we  shall  urge  proposals  ex- 
tending the  United  Nations  Charter  to  the 
limits  of  man's  exploration  in  the  universe, 
reserving  outer  space  for  peaceful  use,  pro- 
hibiting weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
space  or  on  celestial  bodies,  and  opening  the 
mysteries  and  benefits  of  space  to  every  na- 
tion. We  shall  further  propose  cooperative 
efforts  between  all  nations  In  weather  predic- 
tion and  eventually  in  weather  control.  We 
shall  propose,  finally,  a  global  system  of  com- 
munications satellites  Unking  the  whole 
world  in  telegraph  and  telephone  and  radio 
and  television.  The  day  need  not  be  far 
away  when  such  a  system  will  televise  the 
proceedings  of  this  body  to  every  corner  of 
the  world  for  the  benefit  of  peace. 

vn 

But  the  mysteries  of  outer  space  must  not 
divert  our  eyes  or  oxu'  energies  from  the 
harsh  realities  that  face  our  fellow  men. 
Political  sovereignty  is  but  a  mockery  with- 
out the  means  of  meeting  poverty  and  Illit- 
eracy and  disease.  Self-determination  is 
but  a  slogan  if  the  future  holds  no  hope. 

That  is  why  my  Nation — which  has  freely 
shared  its  capital  and  its  technology  to  help 
others  help  themselves — now  proposes  offi- 
cially designating  this  decade  of  the  1960's 
as  the  United  Nations  decade  of  develop- 
ment. Under  the  framework  of  that  reso- 
lution, the  United  Nations  existing  efforts  in 
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promoting  economic  growth  can  be  expanded 
siKl  coontlnated.  Regional  stirveyB  and 
training  Instlttrtes  can  now  pool  the  talents 
of  many.  New  research,  technical  assistance 
and  pilot  projects  can  unlock  the  wealth  of 
leas  developed  landa  and  untapped  waters. 
And  development  can  become  a  cooperative 
and  not  a  competitive  enterprise — to  enable 
all  nations,  however  diverse  In  their  systems 
and  beliefs,  to  become  In  fact  as  well  as  In 
law,  free  and  equal  nations. 

VIII 

My  country  favors  a  world  of  free  and 
equal  states.  We  agree  with  those  who  say 
that  colonialism  Is  a  key  Issue  In  this  Assem- 
bly. But  let  the  full  facts  of  that  issue  be 
discussed  In  full. 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  fact  that,  since  the 
close  of  World  War  n.  a  worldwide  declara- 
tion Off  independence  has  transformed  nearly 
1.9  million  square  mUes  Into  42  free  and  In- 
dependent states.  Less  than  2  percent  of  the 
world's  population  now  lives  in  dependent 
territories. 

I  do  not  ignore  the  remaining  problems  of 
traditional  colonialism  which  still  confront 
this  body.  Those  problems  will  be  solved, 
with  patience,  good  will,  and  determination. 
Within  the  limits  of  our  responsibility  In 
such  matters,  my  country  intends  to  be  a 
participant  and  not  merely  an  observer.  In 
the  peaceful,  expeditious  movement  of  na- 
tions from  the  status  of  colonies  to  the  part- 
nership of  equals,  lliat  continuing  tide  of 
self-determination,  which  runs  so  strong,  has 
otu'  sympathy  and  our  support. 

But  colonialism  In  its  harshest  forms  Is 
not  only  the  exploitation  of  new  nations 
by  old,  of  dark  skins  by  light — or  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  poor  by  the  rich.  My  Na- 
tion was  once  a  colony — and  we  know  what 
colonialism  means;  the  exploitation  and  sub- 
jugation of  the  weak  by  the  powerful,  of 
the  many  by  the  few,  of  the  governed  who 
have  given  no  c(Hisent  to  be  governed,  what- 
ever their  continent,  their  class  or  their  color 
and  that  Is  why  there  Is  no  Ignoring  the  fact 
that  the  tide  of  self-determination  has  not 
reached  the  Oomznunlst  empire  where  a 
population  far  larger  than  that  ofOdally 
termed  "dependent"  lives  under  governments 
Installed  by  foreign  troops  instead  of  free 
institutions — under  a  system  which  knows 
only  one  party  and  one  belief — which  sup- 
presses free  debate,  and  free  elections,  and 
free  newspapers,  and  free  books,  and  free 
trade  unions— and  which  builds  a  wall  to 
keep  truth  a  stranger  and  Its  own  citizens 
prisoners.  Let  us  debate  colonialism  In 
full — and  apply  the  principle  of  free  choice 
and  the  practice  of  free  plebiscites  In  every 
comer  of  the  globe. 

IX 

Finally,  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  consider  It  my  duty  to  report  to  this  As- 
sembly on  two  threats  to  the  peace  which 
are  not  on  your  crowded  agenda,  but  which 
causes  lis,  and  most  of  you,  the  deepest 
concern. 

The  first  threat  on  which  I  wish  to  report 
is  widely  misunderstood:  The  smoldering 
coals  of  war  La  southeast  Asia.  South  Viet- 
nam is  already  under  attack — sometimes  by 
a  single  assassin,  sometimes  by  a  band  of 
guerrillas,  recently  by  full  battalions.  The 
peaceful  borders  of  Burma,  Cambodia,  and 
India  have  been  repeatedly  violated.  And 
the  peaceful  people  of  Laos  are  In  danger 
of  losing  the  Independence  they  gained  not 
so  long  ago. 

No  one  can  call  these  "wars  of  liberation." 
For  these  are  free  countries  living  under 
governments.  Nor  are  these  aggressions  any 
less  real  because  men  are  knifed  In  their 
homes  and  not  shot  In  the  fields  of  battle. 

The  very  simple  question  confronting  the 
world  community  Is  whether  measures  can 
be  devised  to  protect  the  small  and  weak 
from  such  tactics.    For  Lf  they  are  success- 


ful la  Laos  and  South  Vietnam,  the  gates 
will  be  opened  wide. 

The  United  States  seeks  for  itaelf  no  base. 
no  territory,  no  special  position  in  this  area 
of  any  kind.  We  support  a  truly  neutral  and 
Independent  Laos,  Its  people  free  from  out- 
side Interference,  living  at  peace  with  them- 
selves and  with  their  neighbors,  assured  that 
their  territory  will  not  be  used  for  attacks 
on  others,  and  under  a  government  com- 
parable—as  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  I  agreed 
at  Vienna — to  Cambodia  and  Burma. 

But  now  the  negotiations  over  Laos  are 
reaching  a  crucial  stage.  The  cease-flre  is  at 
beet  precarious.  The  rainy  season  Is  coming 
to  an  end.  Lao  territory  is  being  used 
to  Infiltrate  South  Vietnam.  The  world  com- 
munity must  recognise — all  those  who  aire 
Involved — that  this  potent  threat  to  Lao 
peace  and  freedom  Is  Indivisible  from  all 
other  threats  to  their  own. 

Secondly.  I  wlah  to  report  to  you  on  the 
crisis  over  Oermany  and  Berlin.  This  Is  not 
the  time  or  the  place  for  Immoderate  tones, 
but  the  world  community  Is  entitled  to 
know  the  very  simple  Issues  as  we  see  them. 
If  there  is  a  crisis  it  is  because  an  existing 
peace  Is  under  threat — because  an  existing 
Island  of  free  people  is  under  pressure — be- 
cause solemn  agreements  are  being  treated 
with  indifference.  Established  International 
rights  are  being  threatened  with  unilateial 
usurpation.  Peaceful  circulation  has  baen 
Interrupted  by  barbed  wire  and  ooncrete 
blocks. 

One  recalls  the  order  of  the  csar  In  Push- 
kin's Boris  Oodunov:  "Take  steps  at  this 
very  hour  that  our  frontiers  be  fenced  In  by 
barriers.  That  not  a  single  soul  pass  o'er  the 
border,  that  not  a  hare  be  able  to  run  or  a 
crow  to  fly." 

It  Is  absurd  to  allege  that  we  are  threaten- 
ing a  war  merely  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
and  East  Oermany  from  signing  a  so-called 
"treaty"  of  peace.  The  Western  allies  are 
not  concerned  with  any  paper  arrangement 
the  Soviets  may  wish  to  make  with  a  regime 
of  their  own  creation,  on  territory  occupied 
by  their  own  troops  and  governed  by  their 
own  agents.  No  such  action  can  affect  either 
our  rights  or  our  responsibilities. 

If  there  is  a  dangerotis  crisis  In  Berlin — 
and  there  is — It  Is  because  of  threats  against 
the  vital  Interests  and  the  deep  commit- 
ments of  the  Western  Powers,  and  the  free- 
dom of  West  Berlin.  We  cannot  yield  these 
Interests.  We  cannot  fall  these  commit- 
ments. We  cannot  surrender  the  freedom 
of  these  people  for  whom  we  are  responsible. 
A  "peace  treaty"*  which  carried  with  it  the 
provisions  which  destroy  the  peace  woxild 
be  a  fraud.  A  "free  city"  which  was  not  gen- 
uinely free  would  siifTocate  freedom  and 
would  be  an  Infamy. 

For  a  city  or  a  people  to  be  truly  free,  they 
must  have  the  secure  right,  without  eco- 
nomic, political  or  police  pressure,  to  make 
their  own  choice  and  to  live  their  own  Uvea, 
And  as  I  have  said  before.  If  anyone  doubts 
the  extent  to  which  our  presence  Is  desired 
by  the  people  of  West  Berlin,  we  are  ready 
to  have  that  question  submitted  to  a  free 
vote  In  all  Berlin  and,  If  possible,  among  all 
the  German  people. 

The  elementary  fact  about  this  crisis  Is 
that  It  Is  unnecessary.  The  elementary 
tools  for  a  peaceful  settlement  are  to  be 
found  In  the  charter.  Under  Its  law,  agree- 
ments are  to  be  kept,  unless  changed  by 
all  those  who  made  them.  Established 
rights  are  to  be  respected.  The  political 
disposition  of  i>eople8  should  rest  upon  their 
own  wishes,  freely  expressed  In  plebiscites 
or  free  elections.  If  there  are  legal  prob- 
lems, they  can  be  solved  by  legal  means. 
If  there  Is  a  threat  of  force.  It  must  be  re- 
jected. If  there  Is  desire  for  change.  It 
must  be  a  subject  for  negotiation  and  If 
there  is  negotiation,  It  must  be  rooted  In 
mutual  respect  and  concern  for  the  rights 
of  others. 


The  Western  Powers  have  calmly  resolved 
to  defend,  by  whatever  means  are  forced 
upon  them,  their  obligations  and  their  ac- 
cess to  the  free  citizens  of  West  Berlin  and 
the  self-determinaUon  at  those  clUaens. 
This  generation  learned  from  bitter  expe- 
rience that  either  brandishing  or  yieldli^ 
to  threats  can  only  iead  to  war.  But  Orm- 
nesa  and  reason  can  laad  to  the  kind  of 
peaceful  solution  In  which  my  country  pro- 
foundly believes. 

We  are  committed  to  no  rigid  formula. 
We  see  no  perfect  aolutioo.  We  recognlae 
that  troops  and  tanks  can.  for  a  time,  keep 
a  nation  divided  against  its  will,  however 
luiwlse  that  policy  may  seem  to  us.  But 
we  believe  a  peaceful  agreement  ts  possible 
which  protects  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin 
and  allied  presence  and  aooeaa.  while  reoog- 
nlalng  the  historic  and  legitimate  Interests 
of  others  In  assuring  £tu-opean  seciulty. 

The  poaslbUitles  of  negotiation  are  now 
being  explored;  it  is  too  early  to  report  what 
the  prospects  may  be.  For  oiir  part,  we 
would  be  glad  to  report  at  the  appropriate 
time  that  a  solution  has  been  found.  For 
there  is  no  need  for  a  crisis  over  fierlln, 
threatening  the  peace — and  if  thoae  who 
created  this  crisU  desire  peace,  there  will  be 
peace  and  freedom  In  Berlin. 

X 

The  events  and  decisions  of  the  next  10 
months  may  well  decide  the  fate  of  man  for 
the  next  10,000  years.  There  will  be  no 
avoiding  those  events.  There  will  ba  no 
appeal  from  these  decisions.  And  we  In  this 
hall  shall  be  remembered  either  as  part  of 
the  generation  that  turned  this  planet  Into 
a  flaming  funeral  pyre  or  the  generation 
that  met  Its  vow  "to  save  succeeding  gen- 
erations from  the  scourge  of  war." 

In  the  endeavor  to  meet  that  vow,  I 
pledge  you  every  effort  this  Nation  poa- 
sesses.  I  pledge  you  that  we  shall  neither 
commit  nor  provoke  aggression — that  we 
shall  neither  flee  nor  Invoke  the  threat  at 
force — that  we  shall  never  nagotlata  out  of 
fear,  we  shall  never  fear  to  nagotlata. 

Terror  Is  not  a  new  weapon.  Throughout 
history  It  has  been  used  by  thoaa  who  could 
not  prevail,  either  by  persuasion  or  example. 
But  Inevitably  they  faU— either  because  men 
are  not  afraid  to  die  for  a  life  worth  living — 
or  because  the  terrorists  themselves  came 
to  realize  that  freemen  cannot  be  frightened 
by  threats,  and  that  aggression  would  meet 
Its  own  response.  And  It  Is  la  the  light  of 
that  history  that  every  nation  today  should 
know,  be  he  friend  or  foe,  that  the  United 
States  has  both  the  will  and  the  weapons 
to  Join  freemen  In  standing  up  to  their 
responsibilities. 

But  I  come  here  today  to  look  acrooa  thi« 
world  of  threats  to  the  world  ot  peace.  In 
that  search  we  cannot  expect  any  final  tri- 
umph— for  new  problems  will  always  arise. 
We  cannot  expect  that  all  nations  will  adopt 
like  systems — for  conformity  la  the  Jailer 
of  freedom,  and  the  enemy  otf  growth.  Nor 
can  we  expect  to  reach  our  goal  by  contriv- 
ance, by  flat  or  even  by  the  wishes  of  aU. 

But  however  close  we  sometimes  »»txn  to 
that  dark  and  final  abyss,  let  no  man  of 
peace  and  freedom  despair.  For  he  does  not 
stand  alone.  If  we  all  can  persevere — If 
we  can  In  every  land  and  office  look  beyond 
oiu*  own  shores  and  ambitions — then  surely 
the  age  wlU  dawn  in  which  the  strong  are 
Just  and  the  weak  secure  and  the  peace 
preserved. 

Ladlea  and  gentlemen  of  this  Assembly, 
the  decision  is  ours.  Never  have  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  had  so  much  to  lose — 
or  so  much  to  gain.  Together  we  shall  save 
our  planet — or  together  we  shall  perish  In  Its 
flames.  Save  It  we  can — and  save  It  we 
must— and  then  shall  we  earn  the  eternal 
thanks  of  mankind  and.  as  peacemakers,  the 
eternal  blessing  of  Ood. 


1961 
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ANNUAL  AUDIT   OP  BRIDOE 
CXDMMISSIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1093,  H.R. 
8921. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKiT  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  LcGisLATivc  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
8921)  to  provide  for  the  annual  audit  of 
bridge  commission*  and  authorities  cre- 
ated by  act  of  Congress  for  the  filling  of 
vacancies  in  the  membership  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  with  amend- 
ments on  page  4,  Une  8,  after  the  word 
"Commerce",  to  strike  out  "shall"  and 
insert  "may",  and  on  page  6,  line  4,  after 
the  word  "made",  to  insert  "The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  review  such  an- 
nual reports  and  audit  reports  sub- 
mitted under  section  1(b)  of  this  Act 
and  shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  based  upon  such  review,  or  take 
such  other  action  as  he  may  consider 
necessary,  to  effectuate  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  as  established  by  this  Act  or  by 
the  Act  under  which  the  individual 
bridge    commission    or    authority    was 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Uie 
bill  meets  with  the  approval  of  both  the 
minority  and  majority  leadership.  It 
was  reported  unanimously,  I  under- 
stand, by  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  on 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

PURPOa    or    TBI    BIU. 

The  purpose  of  HJt.  8921  Is  to  establish 
standard  procedures  for  an  annual  audit  of 
the  financial  transaction  of  four  bridge  com- 
missions and  one  bridge  and  causeway  au- 
thority created  by  acts  of  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Oovemors  of  the  States  concerned  and  In 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards.  The  services  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  with  respect  to  advice  and 
counael  are  authorised.  The  audit  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Oovernors  of  the  States 
concwned  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. If  the  audit  report  Is  not  satisfac- 
tory, further  audits  are  authorized  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Oovernor  of  either  the 
State  concerned  or  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  bill  further  provides  for  the 
appointment,  reappointment,  and  terms  in 
office  of  the  members  and  the  filling  of  va- 
cancies. Authority  Is  granted  by  the  bill  for 
the  transfer  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  tuxy 
of  the  bridge  conunlsslons  or  the  authority 
to  the  highway  department  or  other  agen- 
cies ot  the  State  or  States  concerned  or  to 
Joint  agencies  established  by  Interstate  com- 
pact or  agreement,  and  upon  such  transfer 
the  bridge  commission  or  authority  shall 
cease  to  exist,  and  authorizes  State  law- 
enforcement  officers  to  enforce  all  provisions 
of  the  various  acta  of  Congress  creating 
bridge  commissions  and  authorities.  The 
bill  also  sets  the  amount  of  compensation 
for  the  members  of  the  bridge  commissions 


or  authority  and  the  amount  of  travel  ex- 
penses. The  provisions  of  Hit.  8821  apply 
only  to  the  following  bridge  commissions  and 
authority: 

Arkansas-Mississippi  Bridge  Commission, 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi. 

White  County  Bridge  Commission,  Illinois 
and  Ind..ana. 

City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Commission,  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa. 

Muscatine  Bridge  Conunlsslon,  Iowa  and 
Illinois. 

Sabine  Lake  Bridge  and  Causeway  Au- 
thority. Texas  and  Louisiana. 

CENESAI.     STATKMENT 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  on  January  19,  1961.  In 
compliance  with  the  statement  of  the  Pres- 
ident on  July  26.  1956,  when  he  approved 
the  Muscatine  Bridge  Commission  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  811,  84th  Congress,  wherein  he  rec- 
ommended that  legislation  be  considered 
with  respect  to  existing  federally  created 
bridge  commissions  to  require  that  they  be 
subject  to  uniform  safeguards  providing  for 
an  annual  audit  by  competent  authority, 
and  for  regular  fixed  conditions  for  filling 
commission  vacancies. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  interstate  bridges 
traditionally  has  been  a  State  rather  than 
a  Federal  responsibility,  and  that  the  States 
appear  to  have  ample  authority  to  provide 
for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  interstate  bridges  under  the  Gen- 
eral Bridge  Act  of  1946  and  the  Interstate 
compact  procediu-e,  without  Federal  legis- 
lation creating  special  commissions. 

Furthermore,  federally  created  bridge  com- 
missions present  serious  legal  and  admin- 
istrative problems.  In  that  they  are  quasi - 
public  bodies,  rather  than  true  State  or 
Federal  agencies,  and  the  responsibility  of 
assuring  that  they  faithfully  carry  out  their 
public  duties  Is  not  clearly  and  consistently 
that  of  a  specifled  official  or  agency. 

The  proper  administration  of  these  com- 
missions and  authorities  should  primarily 
be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  States  In- 
volved, yet  the  Federal  Government,  having 
created  these  bodies,  has  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility to  Insure  such  administration. 

H.R.  8921.  as  amended,  clearly  Indicates 
the  areas  of  responsibility  which  should  be 
assumed  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  the  States  with  respect  to  future  activ- 
ities of  bridge  commissions  and  authorities 
created  by  acts  of  Congress  and  provides  for 
establishment  of  adequate  safeguards  to 
assure  that  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  estab- 
lishing these  commissions  will  be  carried 
out. 

The  bin  Is  not  all  Inclusive  with  respect 
to  various  interstate  authorities,  such  as 
port  authorities,  and  with  respect  to  future 
commissions  and  authorities  which  may  be 
established,  as  It  was  believed  desirable  to 
treat  them  In  the  authorizing  legislation. 
The  provisions  of  H.R.  8921  are  limited  to 
the  four  bridge  commissions  and  the  one 
authority  which  are  now  in  existence  as  es- 
tablished by  Federal  law  and  previously 
enumerated. 

The  Senate  passed  a  similar  bill,  S.  49. 
on  Jvme  12,  1961.  The  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
reported  out,  and  the  House  passed  Hit. 
8921,  which  differed  In  certain  rtsptcX*  from 
S.  49.  Certain  provisions  Included  In  the 
House  bill  were  not  discussed  In  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  bill. 

AICXNSMENTS 

The  committee  recommends  amendments 
to  HJl.  8921  In  two  respects,  as  follows; 

1.  Amend  the  language  with  respect  to  ex- 
piration and  appointment  of  members  of  the 
White  County  Bridge  Commission,  which 
places  the  members  of  that  commission  on  a 
different  basis  than  members  of  the  other 
affected  commissions.     The  Secretary  could 


reappoint  any  or  all  of  the  present  members 
of  that  commission  that  he  feels  are  com- 
petent and  qualified  to  continue  to  serve  as 
members. 

2.  The  committee  believes  that  the  annual 
review  function  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  the  operations  of  the  conunlsslons 
should  be  retained  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  has  proposed  an  amendment 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  re- 
view the  annual  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  or  take  such  other  action  as  he 
may  consider  necessary,  to  assure  that  the 
Intent  of  Congress  is  being  carried  out  with 
respect  to  this  act  or  the  acts  under  which 
the  individual  bridge  commissions  or  au- 
thorities were  created.  This  amendment 
will  require  and  Insure  careful  study  and 
purview  of  the  annual  reports  and  audit  re- 
ports, with  action  thereon  that  may  be 
found  to  be  desirable.  Such  action  could  be 
removal  of  members  for  cause  under  the 
provisions  of  section  2(e),  If  the  Secretary 
deemed  advisable. 

COMMrrTEZ    XECOMMENDATIONS 

The  committee  believes  that  HJt.  8921,  as 
amended,  would  establish  standard  pro- 
cedures for  an  audit  of  the  various  bridge 
commissions  and  authorities  created  by  acts 
of  Congress,  establish  uniform  terms  of  of- 
fice for  members  of  such  conunlsslons  and 
authorities,  establish  a  fair  and  reasonable 
method  for  appointment  or  reappointment 
of  competent  and  qualified  members,  would 
not  perpetuate  present  members  of  the 
White  County  Bridge  Commission  in  office, 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  functions  and 
property  to  State  agencies,  and  authorize 
State  law  enforcement  officers  to  enforce  all 
provisions  of  this  act  and  the  various  acts 
of  Congress  creating  bridge  commissions  and 
authorities.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  com^ 
mlttee  that  proper  administration  of  such 
agencies  should  primarily  be  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  States  Involved,  but  that  the 
Federal  Government  having  created  such 
bodies,  has  a  continuing  responsibility  to  in- 
sure proper,  efficient,  and  economic  admin- 
istration. 

The  committee  does  not  condone  the  ap- 
parent lax  In  oi>eratlng  procedures  and  Im- 
proper use  of  tolls  collected  by  the  White 
County  Bridge  Commission.  It  believes  that 
by  proper  administration  and  prudent  ex- 
pendltvu-es  and  repairs  the  New  Harmony 
Bridge  can  and  should  be  made  toll  free 
within  a  short  period  of  time.  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  motoring  public.  The  aim  of 
the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946.  and  all  Fed- 
eral acts  authorizing  construction  of  toll 
bridges,  is  that  such  bridges  will  be  free 
of  tolls  as  soon  as  the  revenue  bonds  are 
retired.  Evidence  presented  at  the  hearing 
showed  that  the  revenue  bonds  of  the  New 
Harmony  Bridge  of  the  White  County  Bridge 
Commission  have  been  paid  off  for  6  years, 
but  the  tolls  thereon  are  stUl  being  charged. 
The  committee  hopes  that  the  members  of 
that  commission  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  will  actively  work  toward  elim- 
inating the  tolls  from  that  bridge  at  an  early 
date. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
rate  of  compensation  for  members  of  the 
commission  or  authorities  should  be  estab- 
lished on  a  vmlform  basis  for  them  all,  and 
approves  the  rates  set  forth  In  the  bill. 

The  committee  further  believes  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  wlU  assist  the  bridge  com- 
missions In  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds,  and 
will  provide  adequate  procedures  under 
which  the  operations  of  the  bridge  commis- 
sions and  authorities  would  be  subject  to 
periodic  review  by  Federal  and  State  officials 
to  Insure  that  the  Intent  of  Congress  In 
establishing  such  commissions  will  be  carried 
out,  win  avoid  loose  management  procedures 
In  the  toll  bridge  operations  by  the  affected 
commissions,  and  recommends  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 
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The  provlalons  of  existing  law  with  re- 
spect   to    the    commissions    and    authority 
covered  by  the  bill  are  as  follows: 
1.  Arkansaa-Missusippi  Bridge   CommUsion 

(a)  Act  approved  May  17. 1939. 

(b)  Location:  Over  MlaBlsslppi  River  at 
Helena,  Ark. 

( c )  Six  members  of  commission. 

(d)  All  appointed  by  Secretary  of  AgrlctU- 
tvire. 

(e)  Term  of  office :  Without  Umitation. 

(f )  Compensation  and  expense:  The  mem- 
bers of  the  oommiaslon  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  per  diem  compensation  for  their  services  of 
$19  for  each  day  actually  spent  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  conunlssion  but  the  maximum 
compensation  of  the  chairman  In  imy  year 
shall  not  exceed  $1,200,  and  of  each  other 
member  shall  not  exceed  $600.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  shall  also  be  entitled 
to  receive  traveling  expense  allowance  of  10 
cents  a  mile  for  each  mile  actusdiy  traveled 
on  the  biislness  of  the  conunlssion. 

2.  White  County  Bridge  Commission 
(a)   Act  approved  April  12.  1941. 

<b)  Location:  Over  Wabash  Blver  near 
New  Harmony,  Ind.-Carml,  m. 

(c)  Three  members  of  conunlssion. 

(d)  Appointed  by  Federal  Works  Adminis- 
trator. 

(e)  Term  of  office;  Without  limitation. 

(f)  Compensation  and  expense:  The  mem- 
bers of  the  conunlssion  shall  be  entitled  to 
compensation  for  their  services,  but  the 
maximum  compensation  of  the  chairman  in 
any  year  shall  not  exceed  $1,200  and  of  each 
other  member  in  any  year  shall  not  exceed 
$600.  The  members  of  the  commission  shall 
also  be  entitled  to  receive  traveling  expense 
allowance  of  10  cents  a  mile  for  each  mile 
actually  traveled  on  the  business  of  the  com- 
mission. 

3.  City  of  CUnton  Bridge  Commission 

(a)  Act  approved  December  21,  1944. 

(b)  Location:  Over  Mississippi  River  at 
Clinton,  Iowa-Pulton,  Hi. 

(c)  Seven  members  of  commission,  five 
from  Clinton,  one  from  Iowa  State  Highway 
Commission,  and  one  from  Illinois  Division 
of  Highways. 

(d)  The  five  commissioners  from  Clinton 
are  appointed  by  the  Federal  Works  Adminis- 
trator; one  from  Iowa  Highway  Commission 
is  appointed  by  Iowa  Highway  Commission; 
one  from  Illinois  Division  of  Highways  is  ap- 
pointed by  Illinois  Division  of  Highways. 

(e)  Term  of  office  of  the  five  Clinton  mem- 
bers is  3  years.  Term  of  office  of  the  two 
State  highway  department  members:  With- 
out limitation. 

(f)  Compensation  and  expense:  The  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  per  diem  compensation  for  their  services 
of  $10  for  each  day  actually  8p>ent  in  the 
business  of  the  conunlssion,  but  the  maxi- 
mum compensation  of  the  chairman  in  any 
year  shall  not  exceed  $1,200.  and  of  each 
other  member  shall  not  exceed  $600.  The 
members  of  the  commission  shall  also  be 
entitled  to  receive  traveling  expense  allow- 
ance of  10  cents  a  mile  for  each  mile  actually 
traveled  on  the  business  of  the  commission. 

4.  Sabine  Lake  Bridge  anA  CausevMy 
Authority 

(a)  Act  approved  October  30.    19S1. 

(b)  Location:  Over  Sabine  Lake  at  or  near 
Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  and  a  point  opposite  in 
Cameron  Parish,  La. 

(c)  Seven  members  of  the  authority. 

(d)  All  member  of  the  authority  are  ex 
officio  members.  They  include  the  county 
judge,  the  county  clerk,  the  commissioner 
of  precinct  No.  2,  and  the  com  ml  sal  oner  of 
precinct  No.  3,  all  four  of  Jefferson  County, 
Tex.:  and  the  president  of  the  police  J\iry, 
the  secretary   of  the  police  Jury  and   ward 


No.  S  member  of  the  police  Jury,  all  thr«e 
of  Cameron  Parish,  La. 

(e)  Compensation  and  expense:  No  mem- 
ber shall  receive  a  salary  for  his  serrioes  aa 
member,  but  shall  be  paid  hla  actual  ex- 
penses not  exceeding  $26  per  day  for  each  day 
actually  devoted  to  the  performance  of  his 
duties  hereiuider. 

5.  Muscatine  Bridge  CommisMton 

(a)  Act  approved  JvQy  26.   1950. 

(b)  Location:  Over  Mississippi  River  at 
Muscatine,  Iowa. 

(c)  Seven  members  of  commission.  Five 
from  Muscatine,  one  from  the  Iowa  State 
Highway  Commission,  and  one  from  Illinois 
Division  of  Highways. 

(d)  Each  of  the  five  members  of  the  com- 
mission from  Muscatine  are  appointed  by  the 
other  six  members  of  the  commission.  The 
member  from  the  Iowa  State  Highway  Com- 
mission is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Iowa  State 
Highway  Commission.  The  member  from  the 
Illinois  Division  of  Highways  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Illinois  Division  of  Highways. 

(e)  The  term  of  office  of  the  five  Musca- 
tine member  is  5  years.  The  term  of  office 
of  the  two  State  highway  department  mem- 
bers is  without  limitation. 

(f )  Compensation  and  expense:  The  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  per  diem  compensation  for  their  services  of 
$20  for  each  day  actually  spent  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  conunlssion,  but  the  maximum 
per  diem  compensation  of  the  chairman  in 
any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  $3,000.  and 
the  nuixlmum  annual  per  diem  compensa- 
tion of  each  other  meml^er  shall  not  exceed 
$2,000.  The  members  of  the  commission 
shall  also  be  entitled  to  receive  traveling 
expense  allowance  of  10  cents  a  mile,  for 
each  mile  actually  traveled  on  the  business 
of  the  commission. 

AGXNCT    COMMXIfTS 

The  comments  of  the  interested  Federal 
agencies  on  S.  49  are  as  follows: 

ExacuTivx  Omcx 
or  THx  PsxsmcNT, 
BuaxAU  or  tbx  Budget. 
Washington,  DJO..  May  31, 1961. 
Hon.  DxNMis  Chavez. 
CJiairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
UJS.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dxax  Ma.  Chaikman:  This  is  in  reply 
to  yoiu  request  of  January  10.  1961.  for  a 
report  on  S.  49.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
annual  audit  of  bridge  commissions  and 
authorities  created  by  act  of  Congress,  for 
the  fllling  of  vacancies  in  the  membership 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 

TTae  bill  Is  designed  to  provide  for  annual 
audit  of  federally  created  bridge  commis- 
sions by  competent  authority  and  to  Ox  con- 
ditions for  filling  commission  vacancies.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  favors  enactment  of 
legislation  to  accomplish  these  purposes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Phujuip  S.  Huohxs, 
Assistant  Director  for 

Legislative  Reference. 

Mr.  DOUGLAa  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  for  an  explanation?  Is  it  under- 
stood that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  optional  power  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent commissioners  of  White  County  with 
other  commissioners? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  have  to 
get  the  full  report  to  give  an  exact  an- 
swer to  the  Senator,  but  that  is  my 
understanding.  If  It  is  not  so  under- 
stood, I  of  course  will  ask  that  this  mat- 
ter be  reconsidered  and  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8921)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MUNICIPAL  COURT  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  nomination  on  the  calen- 
dar be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
nomination  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Andrew  J  Howard,  Jr.,  to  be 
associate  Judge  of  the  municipal  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  term 
of  10  years. 

The  PRESIDING  ObVlCfclU.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  oon- 
flrmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  Im- 
mediately notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICA- 
TION CONVENTION.  GENEVA  RA- 
DIO REGULATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Executive  Calendar 
Order  No.  9,  E^xecutive  J,  86th  Congress, 
2d  session,  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Convention,  with  annexes, 
and  the  final  protocol  to  the  convention; 
and  Executive  Calendar  Order  No.  11, 
Executive  I,  86th  Congress.  2d  session. 
Geneva  Radio  Regulations,  with  ap- 
pendixes and  an  additional  protocol;  and 
that  Uiese  two  treaties  be  considered  to- 
gether and  that  one  vote  t>e  taken  on 
both  but  that  two  votes  be  recorded. 

I  do  so  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that 
these  treaties  were  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there 
is  no  objection  to  either  one. 

Before  the  question  is  put  I  should  like 
to  notify  the  Senate  that  Calendar  No. 
10,  Executive  G,  87th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, the  Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada,  signed  at 
Washington,  on  February  17,  1961,  will 
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not  be  considered  this  year,  but  will  be 
put  over  until  next  year.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Convention 
(Ex.  J,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) ,  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Convention, 
with  annexes,  and  the  final  vro\jQCo\  to 
the  Convention,  signed  at  Geneva  on 
December  21,  1959,  by  the  delegates  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  dele- 
gates of  other  countries  represented  at 
the  Plenipotentiary  Conference  of  the 
International  Telecommunications  Un- 
ion, which  was  read  the  second  time,  as 
follows: 

IlfTKKNATIONAL  TOJHXlinCTTHICATIOIf 

CoNvsnnoN 

ntSAMBLX 

(1]  While  fully  recognizing  the  sovereign 
right  of  each  country  to  regulate  its  tele- 
communication, the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Contracting  Governments,  with  the  object 
facilitating  relations  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  peoples  by  means  of  efficient  tele- 
communication services,  have  agreed  to  con- 
clude the  following  Convention. 

[2]  The  countries  and  groups  of  terri- 
tories which  become  parties  to  the  present 
Convention  constitute  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union. 

Chapter    I,     ComporUton,    functiont    mnd 

structure  of  the  Union 

Article  1 .  Composition  of  the  Union 

(3 1  1.  The  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Union  shall  comprise  Members  and  As- 
soclats  Members. 

(4|  a.  A  Member  of  the  Union  shall  be: 

(a)  any  country  or  group  of  territories 
listed  in  annex  1  upon  signature  and  ratifi- 
cation of.  or  acoessloa  to,  this  Convention, 
by  it  or  on  its  behalf; 

|6j  (b)  any  country,  not  listed  In  annex 
1.  which  becomes  a  Member  of  the  United 
Nations  and  which  accedes  to  this  Conven- 
tion In  aooordance  with  article  18; 

(6]  (c)  any  sovereign  country,  not  listed 
in  annet  1  and  not  a  Member  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  applies  for  Meml>ership  In 
the  Union  and  which,  after  having  secured 
approval  of  such  application  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  of  the  Union,  accedes  to  this 
Convention   In   accordance   with   article    18. 

|7j  3.  An  AseocUte  Member  of  the  Union 
shall  be: 

(a)  Any  country,  territory  or  group  of 
territories  listed  In  annex  2  upon  signatore 
and  ratification  of,  or  accession  to,  this  Con- 
vention, by  it  or  on  Its  behalf; 

|8)  (b)  any  country  which  has  not  be- 
come a  Member  of  the  Unl<m  in  accordance 
with  6  to  8  by  accedit^  to  this  Convention 
In  accordance  with  article  18.  after  lU  appli- 
cation for  Associate  Membership  has  received 
approval  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Union; 

19]  (c)  any  territory  or  group  of  terri- 
tories, not  fully  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  Its  International  relations,  on  behalf  of 
which  a  Member  of  the  Union  has  signed  and 
ratified  or  acceded  to  this  Convention  In 
accordance  with  article  18  or  18,  provided 
that  Its  application  for  Associate  Membership 
is  sponsored  by  such  Member,  after  the  ap- 
plication has  received  approval  by  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Union; 

110]  (d)  any  trust  territory  on  behalf  of 
which  the  United  Nations  has  acceded  to  this 
Convention  in  accordance  with  article  30. 
and  the  application  of  which  for  Associate 
Membership  has  be«a  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations. 
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(111  *•  K  any  territory  or  group  of  terri- 
tories, forming  part  of  a  group  of  territories 
constituting  a  Member  of  the  Union,  becomes 
or  has  become  an  Associate  Member  of  the 
Union  in  accOTdance  with  7  and  9.  tts  rights 
and  obligations  under  this  Convention  shall 
be  those  of  an  Associate  Member  only. 

1 12 1  5.  For  the  purposes  of  6,  8  and  9. 
if  an  application  for  Membership  c»-  Associate 
Membership  Is  made,  by  diplomatic  channel 
and  ttu-ough  the  intermediary  of  the  country 
of  the  seat  of  the  Union,  during  the  interval 
between  two  plenipotentiary  conferences,  the 
Secretary-(3eneral  shall  consult  the  Members 
of  the  Union;  a  Member  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  abstained  If  It  has  not  replied  within 
four  months  after  its  opinion  has  been  re- 
quested. 

Article  2.  Rights  and  Obligations  of  Members 
and  Associate  Members 

[13]  1.  (1)  All  Members  shall  be  entitled 
to  participate  In  conferences  of  the  Union 
and  shall  be  eligible  for  election  to  any  of 
its  organs. 

1 14]  (2)  Each  Member  shall  have  one  vote 
at  all  conferences  of  the  Union,  at  meetings 
of  the  International  Consultative  (Commit- 
tees in  which  It  participates  and,  If  It  Is  a 
Member  of  the  Administrative  Council,  at  all 
sessions  of  that  Coimcll. 

(15]  (3)  Each  Member  shall  also  have  one 
vote  in  all  consultations  carried  out  by  cor- 
respondence. 

1 16)  2.  Associate  Members  shall  have  the 
same  rights  and  obligations  as  Members  of 
the  Union,  except  that  they  shall  not  have 
the  right  to  vote  in  any  conference  or  other 
organ  of  the  Union  or  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  membership  of  the  International 
Frequency  Registration  Bocu-d.  They  shall 
not  be  eUg^ble  tor  election  to  the  Admlnlfi- 
tratlve  CJouncU. 

Article  3.  Seat  of  the  Union 

(17]  The  seat  of  the  Union  shall  be  at 
Geneva. 

Article  4.  Purposes  of  the  Union 

( 18  ]  1.  The  purposes  of  the  Union  are : 

(a)  to  maintain  and  extend  international 
oo-(^>eration  for  the  improvement  and  ra- 
tional use  of  telecommunication  of  all  kinds; 

(19]  (b)  to  promote  the  development  of 
technical  facilities  and  their  most  efficient 
operation  with  a  view  to  improving  the  ef- 
ficiency of  telecommunication  services.  In- 
creasing their  usefulness  and  making  them, 
so  far  as  possible,  generally  available  to  the 
public; 

(20]  (c)  to  harmonise  the  actions  of  na- 
tions In  the  attainment  of  those  common 
ends. 

[21]  S.  To  this  end,  the  Union  shall  In 
particular: 

(a)  effect  allocation  of  the  radio  frequency 
spectrum  and  registration  of  radio  frequency 
assignments  in  order  to  avoid  harmful  Inter- 
ference between  radio  stations  of  different 
countries; 

(22]  (b)  coordinate  efforts  to  eliminate 
harmful  interference  between  radio  stations 
of  different  countries  and  to  improve  the  use 
made  of  the  radio  frequency  spectrum; 

(23]  (c)  foster  collaboration  among  its 
Members  and  Associate  Members  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  rates  at  levels  as  low 
as  possible  consistent  with  an  efficient  serv- 
ice and  taking  into  account  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  Independent  financial  adminis- 
tration of  teleconununlcation  on  a  sotmd 
basis; 

(24]  (d)  foster  the  creation,  development 
and  Improvement  of  teleconununlcation 
equipment  and  networks  in  new  or  develop- 
ing countries  by  every  means  at  Its  disposal, 
especially  Its  participation  In  the  appropriate 
progranunes  of  the  United  Nations. 

[25]  (e)  promote  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures for  ensuring  the  safety  of  llXe  through 


the     co-operation     <tf     telecommunication 
service : 

(26]  (f)  undertake  stYxUes.  fCM-mulate 
recommendations  and  opinions,  and  collect 
and  publish  information  concerning  telecom- 
munication matters  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Members  and  Associate  Members. 

Article  S.   Structure  of  the  Union 

(27]  The  organization  of  the  Union  shall 
be  as  follows : 

1.  the  Plenipotentiary  Conference,  which 
is  the  supreme  organ  of  the  Union; 

[28]   2.  Administrative    Conferences; 

129]  8.  the  Administrative  Coxincil; 

[30]  4.  the  permanent  organs  of  the 
Union,  which  are: 

(a)  the  General  Secretariat; 

(b)  the  International  Frequency  Registra- 
tion Board  (IJ'Jt.B.); 

[82]  (c)  the  International  Radio  Consul- 
tative Committee  (C.C.IJl.); 

[33]  (d)  the  International  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consxiltative  Committee  (C.CJ.- 
T.T.) , 

Article  6.  Plenipotentiary  Conference 

[34]  1.  The  Plenipotentiary  Conference 
shall: 

(a)  Determine  the  general  policies  for  f\il- 
fllllng  the  piuposes  of  the  Union  prescribed 
In  article  4  of  this  Convention. 

[35]  (b)  consider  the  report  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council  on  Its  activities  and 
those  of  the  Union  since  the  last  plenipoten- 
tiary conference; 

[36]  (c)  establish  the  basis  for  the  budget 
of  the  Union  and  determine  a  fiscal  limit  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  Union  until  the  next 
Plenipotentiary  Conference; 

[37]  (d)  fix  the  basic  salaries,  the  salary 
scales  and  the  system  of  allowances  and  pen- 
sions for  all  the  officials  of  the  Union; 

[38]  (e)  finally  approve  the  accounts  of 
the  Union; 

[39]  (f)  elect  the  Members  of  the  Union 
which  are  to  serve  on  the  Administrative 
Cotmcll; 

[40]  (g)  elect  the  Secretary-Oeneral  and 
the  Deputy  Secretary-General  and  fix  the 
dates  of  their  taking  office; 

[41]  (h)  revise  the  Convention  If  it  con- 
siders  this  necessary;  ' 

[43]  (1)  conclude  or  revise.  If  necessary, 
agreements  between  the  Union  and  other  In- 
ternational organizations,  examine  any  pro- 
visional agreements  with  such  organizations 
concluded,  on  behalf  of  the  Union,  by  the 
Administrative  Council,  and  take  such  meas- 
iires  in  connection  therewith  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate; 

[tt]  (1)  <i®^  with  such  other  telecommu- 
nication questions  as  may  be  necessary. 

[44]  2.  The  Plenipotentiary  Conference 
shall  normally  meet  at  a  date  and  place  de- 
cided on  by  the  preceding  Plenipotentiary 
Conference. 

[45]  3.  (1)  "Hie  date  and  place  of  the  next 
Plenipotentiary  Conference,  or  either  one  of 
these,  may  be  changed : 

[46]  (a)  when  at  least  twenty  Members 
and  Associate  Members  of  the  Union  have 
Individually  proposed  a  change  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General, or 

[47]  (b)  on  a  piopoeal  of  the  Administra- 
tive Council. 

[48]  (2)  In  either  case  a  new  date  or  place 
or  both  shall  be  detomlned  with  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Union. 

Article  7.  Administrative  Conferences 

[49]  (1)  Administrative  oonferenoes  of 
the  Union  shall  comprise: 

(a)  ordinary  administrative  conferences; 

[60]  (b)  extraordinary  administrative 
conXerences; 

{51]  (e)  special  eonferences,  nlMh.  In- 
clude : 

Special  r^ional  oonferenoes; 
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Special  service  conferences,  world  or  re- 
gional. 

(62]  a.  (1)  Ordinary  administrative  con- 
ference* shall: 

(a)  revise  the  Regulations  provided  for  in 
193  with  which  they  are  respectively  con- 
cerned; 

[SS]  (b)  deal  with  all  other  matters 
deemed  necessary  within  the  terms  of  the 
Convention  and  the  General  Regulations  and 
any  directives  given  by  the  Plenipotentiary 
Conference. 

[541  (3)  I^  addition,  the  ordinary  admin- 
istrative radio  conference  shall: 

(a)  elect  the  members  of  the  International 
Frequency  Registration  Bocu-d; 

[55]  (b)  Issue  Instructions  to  the  Board 
concerning  its  activities  and  review  these 
activities. 

(66)  3.  (1)  The  date  and  place  of  ordinary 
administrative  conferences  shall  be  deter- 
mined: 

(a)  by  the  preceding  administrative  con- 
ference, if  It  so  desires;  or 

[57]  (b)  when  at  least  twenty  Members 
and  Associate  Members  of  the  Union  have 
addressed  individual  requests  to  the  Secre- 
tary-Oeneral;   or 

(68]  (c)  on  a  proposal  of  the  Administra- 
tive Council. 

[68]  (3)  When  67  or  68  applies,  the  place 
and  date  shall  be  determined  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Union. 

[60]  4.  (1)  Extraordinary  adnxlnlstratlve 
conferences  shall  be  convened  to  consider 
certain  specific  telecommunication  matters. 
Only  Items  Included  In  their  agenda  may  be 
discussed  by  such  conferences. 

[61]  (2)  Extraordinary  administrative 
conferences  may  revise  certain  provisions  of 
any  set  of  Administrative  Regulations  with 
which  they  are  concerned,  provided  that  the 
revision  of  such  provisions  Is  Included  in 
the  Agenda  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  in  accordance  with  65. 

(62]  5.  (1)  An  extraordinary  administra- 
tive conference  may  be  convened: 

(a)  by  a  decision  of  the  Plenipotentiary 
Conference,  which  shall  determine  its  agenda 
and  the  date  and  place  of  its  meeting;  or 

(63]  (b)  when  at  least  twenty  Members 
and  Associate  Members  of  the  Union  have 
Individually  Informed  the  Secretary-General 
of  their  desire  that  such  a  conference  shall 
be  held  to  consider  an  agenda  proposed  by 
them;  ot 

[64]  (c)  on  a  proposal  of  the  Administra- 
tive Covmcll. 

[65]  (2)  In  the  cases  specified  In  63  and 
64  the  date  and  place  of  the  conference,  as 
well  as  Its  agenda,  shall  be  determined  vrlth 
the  oonc\irrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Union. 

[66]  6.  Special  conferences  shall  be  con- 
vened to  consider  only  the  matters  included 
in  their  agenda.  Their  decisions  m\ut  in  all 
circumstances  be  In  conformity  with  the 
terms  of  the  Convention  and  Administra- 
tive Regulations. 

[67]  7.  (1)  A  special  conference  may  be 
convened : 

(a)  by  a  decision  of  the  Plenipotentiary 
Conference  or  an  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
administrative  conference  which  shall  deter- 
mine its  agenda  and  the  date  and  place  at 
which  it  shall  meet;  or 

(68)  (b)  when  at  least  twenty  Members 
and  Associate  Members  of  the  Union  in  the 
case  of  a  special  service  world  conference 
or  one  quarter  of  the  Members  and  Associate 
Members  of  the  region  concerned  in  the  oase 
ot  a  special  regional  conference  or  special 
service  regional  conference  have  Individually 
made  known  to  the  Secretary-General  their 
desire  that  such  a  conference  should  be  held 
to  consider  an  agenda  proposed  by  them;  or 
(40]  (e)  on  a  proposal  of  the  Administra- 
tive Council. 

[70]  (2)  In  the  eases  specified  in  68  and 
08,  the  date  and  place  of  the  conference  m 


well  as  Its  agenda  shall  be  determined  with 
tho  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Union  for  special  service  world 
conferences,  ot  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
in  the  region  concerned  for  special  regional 
conferences  or  for  special  service  regional 
conferences. 

[71]  8.  (1)  The  date  and  place,  or  either, 
of  an  ordinary  administrative  conference,  of 
an  extraordinary  administrative  conference, 
or  of  a  special  service  world  conference  may 
be  changed: 

(a)  when  at  least  twenty  Members  and 
Associate  Members  of  the  Union  have  indi- 
vidually proposed  a  change  to  the  Secretary- 
General;  or 

(72)  (b)  on  a  proposal  of  the  Administra- 
tive Council. 

[73]  (2)  In  either  case  a  new  date  or  place 
or  both  shall  be  determined  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
th?  Union. 

(74]  8.  (1)  The  date  and  place,  or  either, 
of  special  regional  conferences  or  of  special 
service  regional  conferences  may  be  changed : 

(a)  on  a  proposal  of  at  least  one  quarter 
of  the  Members  and  Associate  Members  of 
the  region  concerned;  or 

[75]  (b)  on  a  proposal  of  the  Administra- 
tive Council. 

(76)  (2)  In  each  case,  a  new  date  and 
place,  or  either,  shall  be  determined  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  region  concerned. 

Article  8.  Rules  of  Procedure  of  Conferences 

(77)  For  the  organization  of  their  work 
and  the  conduct  of  their  discussions,  confer- 
ences shall  apply  the  Rules  of  Procedure  in 
the  General  Regulations  annexed  to  the  Con- 
vention. However,  each  conference  may 
adopt  such  additional  provisions  as  It  may 
consider  indispensable. 

Article  9.  Administrative  CouncU 
A.  Organization     and     working     arrange- 
ments : 

(78)  1.  (1)  The  Administrative  Council 
shall  be  composed  of  twenty-five  Members  of 
the  Union  elected  by  the  Plenipotentiary 
Conference  with  due  regard  to  the  need  for 
equitable  representation  of  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Members  of  the  Union  elected 
to  the  Council  shall  hold  ofllce  until  the  date 
on  which  a  new  Council  Is  elected  by  the 
Plenipotentiary  Conference.  They  shall  be 
eligible  for  re-election. 

[79]  (2)  If  between  two  Plenipotentiary 
Conferences  a  seat  becomes  vacant  on  the 
Administrative  CouncU,  it  shall  pass  by  right 
to  the  Member  of  the  Union  from  the  same 
region  as  the  Member  whose  seat  Is  vacated, 
which  had  obtained  at  the  previous  election 
the  largest  number  of  votes  among  those  not 
elected. 

(80)  2.  Each  of  the  Members  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council  shall  appoint  to  serve 
on  the  Council  a  person  qualified  in  the  field 
of  telecommunication  services  and  so  far  as 
possible  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  replacing 
that  representative  during  the  term  of  ofllce 
of  the  Council. 

[81]  3.  Each  Member  of  the  Council  shall 
have  one  vote. 

[82]  4.  The  Administrative  Council  shall 
adopt  its  own  Rules  of  Procedure. 

[83]  5.  The  Administrative  Council  shall 
elect  Its  own  Chairman  and  VIce-Chairman 
at  the  beginning  of  each  annual  session. 
They  shall  serve  until  the  opening  of  the  next 
annual  session  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election. The  Vice-chairman  shall  serve  as 
Chairman  In  the  absence  of  the  latter. 

[84]  6.  (I)  The  Council  shall  hold  an  an- 
nual session  at  the  seat  of  the  Union. 

(86]  (2)  During  this  session  it  may  decide 
to  hold,  exceptionally,  an  additional  session. 

[86]  (8)  Between  ordinary  sessions.  It  may 
be  convened,  as  a  general  rule  at  the  seat 
of  the  Union,  by  its  Chairman  at  the  request 
of  the  majority  of  its  Members. 


[87]  7.  The  Secretary -General  and  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary -General,  the  Chairman  and 
the  Vice-chairman  of  the  International  Fre- 
quency Registration  Board  and  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  International  Consultative  Com- 
mittees may  participate  as  of  right  in  the  de- 
litMratlons  of  the  Administrative  Council, 
but  without  taking  part  in  the  voting.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Council  may  hold  meetings 
confined  to  Ita  own  members. 

( 88 1  8.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  Union 
shall  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Administrative 
Council. 

(89]  9.  (1)  In  the  interval  between  pleni- 
potentiary conferences,  the  Administrative 
Council  shall  act  on  behalf  of  the  pleni- 
potentiary conference  within  the  limits  of 
the  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  latter. 

[90]  (2)  The  Council  shaU  act  only  in 
formal  session. 

[91 1  10.  The  representative  of  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Administrative  Council  shall  have 
the  right  to  attend,  as  an  observer  all  meet- 
ings of  the  permanent  organs  of  the  Union 
mentioned  In  31,  32  and  33. 

[92]  11.  Only  the  traveling  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  Incurred  by  the  representa- 
tive of  each  Member  of  the  Administrative 
Council  in  thu  capacity  at  Council  tesslona 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Union. 
B.  Duties: 

(93)  12.  (1)  The  AdmlnUtratlve  Council 
shall  be  responsible  for  taking  all  steps  to 
facllltata  the  Implementation  by  the  Mem- 
bers and  Associate  Members  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Convention,  of  the  Regulations, 
of  the  decisions  of  the  plenipotentiary  con- 
ference, and.  where  appropriate,  of  the  de- 
cisions of  other  conferences  and  meetings 
of  the  Union. 

[94]  (2)  It  shall  ensure  the  efficient  co- 
ordination of  the  work  of  the  Union. 

[96]  13.  In  parUcular  the  Administrative 
Council  shall: 

[96]  (a)  perform  any  duties  assigned  to 
It  by  the  plenipotentiary  conference; 

(97)  (b)  in  the  Interval  between  plenl- 
potantlary  conferences,  be  responsible  for 
effecting  the  co-ordination  with  all  inter- 
national organizations  referred  to  in  articles 
28  and  29  of  this  Convention;  and,  to  this 
end, 

1.  conclude,  on  behalf  of  the  Union,  pro- 
visional agreementa  with  the  international 
organizations  referred  to  In  article  29  of  the 
Convention,  and  with  the  United  Nations 
in  application  of  the  Agreement  contained 
in  Annex  6  to  the  Convention;  these  pro- 
visional agreementa  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  next  plenipotentiary  conference  in  ac- 
cordance with  42; 

(98]  2.  appoint,  on  behalf  of  the  Union, 
one  or  more  representatives  to  participate  in 
the  conferences  of  such  organizations,  and, 
when  necessary,  in  coordinating  conunittees 
established  in  conjunction  with  those  or- 
ganizations; 

[99]  (c)  decide  on  the  numbers  and  grad- 
ing of  the  staff  of  the  General  Secretariat 
and  of  the  specialized  secretariate  of  the 
permanent  organs  of  the  Union,  taking  into 
account  the  general  directives  given  by  the 
plenipotentiary  conference; 

[100]  (d)  draw  up  such  regulations  as  it 
may  consider  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tive and  financial  activities  of  the  Union; 
the  administrative  regulatons  to  take  ac- 
count of  current  practice  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  of  the  specialized  agencies  applying 
the  Common  System  of  pay,  allowances  and 
pensions; 

[101]  (e)  supervise  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  Union; 

[102]  (f)  review  and  approve  the  annual 
budget  ot  the  Union,  ensuring  the  strictest 
possible  economy; 

[103]  (g)  arrange  for  tbe  annual  audit  of 
the  accounta  of  the  Union  i>repared  by  the 
Secretary-Oeneral  and  approTa  them  for 
submission  to  the  next  plenipotentiary 
conference; 
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(104]  (h)  adjust  ai  necessary: 

1.  the  bcMlc  salary  scales  for  staff  in  the 
professional  and  director  categories,  exclud- 
ing the  salaries  for  posta  filled  by  election, 
to  accord  with  any  changes  in  the  basic 
salary  scales  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
for  the  corresponding  Common  System 
categories; 

1 106  ]  2.  the  basic  salary  scales  for  staff  in 
the  general  service  caXegorles  to  accord  with 
changes  in  the  rates  applied  by  the  United 
Nations  organization  and  the  specialised 
agencies  at  the  seat  of  the  Union; 

[106]  3.  the  poet  adjustment  for  profes- 
sional categories  and  above,  including  posta 
filled  by  election.  In  accordance  with  deci- 
sions of  the  United  Nations,  for  application 
at  the  seat  of  the  Union; 

[  107]  4.  the  allowances  for  all  staff  of  the 
Union,  in  accordance  with  any  changes 
adopted  In  the  United  Nations  Common 
System; 

[108]  6.  the  contributions  payable  by  the 
Union  and  the  staff  to  the  United  Nations 
Joint  Staff  Pension  Fluid,  in  accordance 
with  the  decisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Joint  Staff  Pension  Board; 

[109]  (1)  arrange  for  the  convening  of 
plenipotentiary  and  administrative  confer- 
ences of  the  Union  la  accordance  with  ar- 
ticles 6  and  7  of  this  Convention; 

[110]  (j)  offer  to  the  PlenlpotenUary 
Conference  of  the  Union  any  recommenda- 
tions deemed  useful: 

[lll](k)  coordinate  the  acUviUea  ot  the 
permanent  organs  of  the  Union,  take  such 
action  as  it  deems  appropriate  on  requesto 
or  reconunendatlons  made  to  it  by  such 
organs,  and  review  their  annual  reporta; 

(112]  (1)  provide.  If  It  considers  It  de- 
sirable, for  the  filling  ad  interim  of  a  va- 
cancy for  Deputy  Secretary -General; 

[113]  (m)  provide  for  the  filling  ad  in- 
terim of  vacancies  for  Directors  of  the  In- 
ternational Consultative  Committees: 

[114]  (n)  perform  the  other  functions 
prescribed  for  It  In  this  Convention  and, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Convention 
and  the  Regulations,  any  fxmctlons  deemed 
necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of 
the  Union; 

[115]  (o)  take  the  necessary  steps,  with 
the  agreement  of  the  majority  of  Members 
of  the  Union,  provisionally  to  resolve  ques- 
tions which  are  not  covered  by  the  Conven- 
tion and  Ito  Annexes  and  cannot  await  the 
next  competent  conference  for  settlement; 

[116]  (p)  submit  a  report  on  ita  activities 
and  those  of  the  Union  for  consideration  by 
the  Plenipotentiary  Conference. 

[117]  (q)  promote  international  coopera- 
tion for  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
to  the  new  or  developing  countries  by  every 
means  at  Ito  dispKwal.  especially  through 
its  participation  in  the  i^ipropriate  pro- 
fraounes  of  the  United  Nations;  and.  In 
■MVdanoe  with  the  purposes  of  the  Union, 
to  promote  by  all  passible  means,  the  de- 
velopment of  telecooomunicaUon. 

Article  10.  Oeneral  Secretariat 
1118]   1.   (1)   The  Oeneral  Secretariat  shall 
be  directed  by  a  Secretary-Oeneral,  assisted 
by  one  Deputy  Secretary-General. 

(119]  (2)  The  Secretary-Oeneral  and  the 
Deputy  Secretary-General  shaU  take  up  their 
duties  on  the  dates  determined  at  the  time 
of  their  election.  They  shall  normally  re- 
main In  office  until  dates  determined  by  the 
following  Plenipotentiary  Conference,  and 
they  shall  be  eligible  for  reelection. 

1 120]  (8)  The  Secretary -General  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  Plenipotentiary  Confer- 
ence and,  between  meetings  of  the  Plenipo- 
tentiary Conference  to  the  Administrative 
Council,  for  all  dutlM  entrusted  to  the  Gen- 
eral Secretariat  and  for  aU  the  administra- 
tive and  financial  Mrvices  of  the  Union. 
The  Deputy  Secretary-Oeneral  shall  be  r»- 
•ponalhl*  to  the  Secretary-Oeneral. 


(121]  (4)  If  the  poet  of  Secretary-Oeneral 
falls  vacant,  the  Deputy  Secretary-Oeneral 
shall  discharge  the  duties  ad  Interim. 

[122]  2.  The   Secretary-General  shaU: 

(a)  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  per- 
manent organs  of  the  Union  through  a  Co- 
ordination Committee  presided  over  by  h«nn 
and  composed  of  the  Deputy  Secretary- 
General  and  the  Heads  of  the  permanent 
organs;  this  coordination  shall  apply  to  ad- 
ministrative matters,  technical  assistance, 
external  relations,  public  information,  and 
any  other  Important  matters  laid  down  spe- 
cifically  by   the  Administrative  Cotmcll. 

(123)  (b)  organize  the  work  of  the  Gen- 
eral Secretariat  and  appoint  the  staff  of  that 
Secretariat  in  accordance  with  the  directives 
of  the  Plenipotentiary  Conference  and  the 
rules  established  by  the  Administrative 
CouncU: 

[124]  (c)  imdertake  administrative  ar- 
rangementa  for  the  specialized  secretariate 
of  the  permanent  organs  of  the  Union  and 
appoint  the  staff  of  those  secretariate  In 
agreement  with  the  Head  of  each  permanent 
organ;  the  appointments  shaU  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  letter's  choice,  but  the  final 
decision  for  appointment  or  dismissal  shall 
rest  with  the  Secretary-General; 

[125)  (d)  rer>ort  to  the  AdministraUve 
CouncU  any  decisions  taken  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  speclallaed  agencies  which 
affect  Common  System  conditions  of  service, 
allowances  and  pensions; 

1 186]  (e)  ensure  that  in  the  specialized 
secretariate  all  the  financial  and  administra- 
tive regulations  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tive  CouncU  are  applied; 

(127)  (f)  supervise,  for  admlnlstratlTe 
p\irposes  only,  the  staff  of  those  Epecialized 
secretariate  who  shaU  work  directly  under 
the  orders  of  the  Heads  of  the  permanent 
organs  of  the  Union; 

[128]  (g)  undertake  secretarial  work  pre- 
paratory to,  and  foUowlng,  conferences  of 
the  Union; 

1 129]  (h)  provide,  where  appropriate  in 
cooperation  with  the  inviting  government, 
the  secretariat  of  every  conference  of  the 
Union,  and,  when  so  requested  or  provided 
in  the  Regulations  annexed  to  the  Conven- 
tion, the  secretariat  of  meetings  of  the  per- 
manent organs  of  the  Union  or  meetings 
placed  under  Ite  aiisplces;  he  may  also,  when 
so  requested,  provide  the  secretariat  of  other 
telecommtuUcatlon  meetings  on  a  contrac- 
tual bctfls: 

[130]  (1)  keep  up  to  date  the  official  lista, 
compiled  from  data  suppUed  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  permanent  organs  of  the  UnioQ 
or  by  Administrations,  with  the  exception 
of  the  master  registers  and  such  other  essen- 
tial records  as  may  be  related  to  the  duties 
of  the  International  Frequency  Registration 
Board: 

(131)  (J)  publish  the  recommendations 
and  principal  reporte  of  the  permanent 
organs  of  the  Union; 

[182]  (k)  publish  international  and  re- 
gional telecommunication  agreementa  com- 
municated to  him  by  the  parties  thereto, 
and  keep  up  to  date  records  of  these  agree- 
mente; 

(133)  (1)  publish  the  technical  standards 
of  the  International  Frequency  Registration 
Board,  as  well  as  such  other  data  concerning 
the  assignment  and  utilization  of  frequencies 
as  are  prepared  by  the  Board  in  the  discharge 
of  ita  duties; 

(134]  (m)  prepare,  publish  and  keep  up 
to  date  with  the  assistance,  where  appro- 
priate, of  the  other  permanent  organs  of 
the  Union: 

[135]  1.  a  record  of  the  composition  and 
structure  o<  the  Union; 

(IM]  a.  the  general  staUsUcs  and  the  of- 
ficial aenrloe  documeate  of  the  Union  as 
prescribed  by  the  Regulations  annexed  to 
the  OonvenUon; 


(187]  8.  such  other  documente  as  con- 
ferences or  the  Administrative  CouncU  may 
direct; 

(188]  (n)  distribute  the  puMlahed  docu- 
mente; 

(188)  (o)  oollect  and  publish,  in  suitable 
form,  data  both  national  and  international 
regarding  telecommunication  throughout  the 
world; 

[140]  (p)  assemble  and  publish.  In  co- 
operation with  the  permanent  organs  of  the 
Union,  both  technical  and  administrative  in- 
formation that  might  be  specially  useful  to 
new  or  developing  countries  in  order  to  help 
them  to  Improve  their  teleoommunlcation 
networks.  Their  attention  shaU  also  be 
drawn  to  the  possibUlUes  offered  by  the  in- 
ternational programmes  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations. 

[141]  (q)  collect  and  publish  such  infor- 
mation as  would  be  of  assistance  to  Members 
and  Associate  Members  regarding  the  de- 
velopment of  technical  methods  with  a  view 
to  achieving  the  most  efficient  operation  of 
telecommunication  services  and  aspedaUy 
the  best  possible  use  of  radio  frequencies  so 
as  to  diminish  interference; 

(142)  (r)  publish  periodically,  with  the 
help  of  Information  put  at  his  disposal  or 
which  he  may  collect.  Including  that  which 
he  may  obtain  from  other  international  or- 
ganizations, a  Journal  of  general  information 
and  documentation  concerning  telecom- 
munication; 

[148]  (s)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative CouncU  annual  budget  esti- 
mates which,  after  approval  by  the  CouncU. 
ShaU  be  transmitted  for  information  to  all 
Members  and  Associate  Members; 

(144)  (t)  prepare  a  financial  operating  re- 
port and  accounta  to  be  submitted  annually 
to  the  Administrative  Council  and  recaplt- 
\Uatlve  accounta  Immediately  preceding 
each  Plenipotentiary  Conference;  these  ac- 
counta, after  audit  and  approval  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative CouncU.  shaU  be  circulated  to 
the  Members  aiul  Associate  Members  and  be 
submitted  to  the  next  Plenipotentiary  Con- 
ference for  examinatioD  and  final  approval; 

(146)  (u)  prepare  an  annual  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Union  which,  after  approval 
by  the  Administrative  CouncU,  shaU  be 
transmitted  to  aU  Members  and  Associate 
Members; 

(146]  (V)  perform  all  other  secretarial 
functions  at  the  Union. 

[147]  3.  The  Deputy  Secretary-General 
ShaU  assist  the  Secretary-General  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  and  undertake  such 
specific  tasks  as  may  be  entrusted  to  him  by 
the  Secretary-General.  He  shall  pet  form  the 
duties  of  the  Secretary -General  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  latter. 

[148]  4.  The  Secretary-Oeneral  or  the 
Deputy  Secretary-General  may  participate  In 
a  consultative  capacity,  in  Plenary  Assem- 
blies of  International  Consultative  Commit- 
tees and  tn  all  conferences  of  the  Union;  the 
Secretary-General  or  his  representative  may 
participate  In  a  consultative  capacity  In  aU 
other  meetings  of  the  Union. 

Article  11.  The  Officials  and  Staff  of  the 
Union 

(148]  1.  Tbe  Secretary-General,  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary-Oeneral  and  the  DirectorB  of 
the  International  Consultative  Con[imlttees, 
shaU  all  be  nationals  of  different  countries. 
Members  of  the  Union. 

[ISO]  2.  <1)  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  the  Secretary-General,  the  Deputy 
Secretary-Oeneral,  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Frequency  Registration  Board  and 
the  Dlreeton  of  the  International  Consulta- 
tive Committees,  as  weU  as  the  staff  of  the 
Union  ShaU  neither  seek  nor  accept  instruc- 
tions from  any  Ooremment  or  from  any 
other  authority  outsUte  th«  Union.  They 
•haU  refrain  trotn  acting  In  any  way  which 
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U  IncompftttbU  with  Uulr  aUtui  m  Intom*- 
tlon*l  oflleUl*. 

[151]  (2)  l«ch  Member  and  AMOcUte 
Member  etuOl  respect  the  exeluslvely  inter> 
national  character  oX  the  dutlec  of  the  offi- 
cials mentioned  In  160  and  of  the  staff  of 
the  Union,  and  refrain  from  trying  to  Influ- 
ence them  In  the  performance  of  their  work. 

[162]  3.  The  paramount  consideration  in 
the  recruitment  of  staff  and  In  the  deter- 
mination of  the  conditions  of  service  shall 
be  the  necessity  of  securing  for  the  Union 
the  highest  standards  of  efficiency,  compe- 
tence and  Integrity.  Due  regard  must  be 
paid  to  the  importance  of  recruiting  the  staff 
on  as  wide  a  geographical  basis  as  possible. 

Article  12.  International  Frequency  Registra- 
tion Board 
[153]   1.  The  essential  duties  of  the  Inter- 
national Frequency  Registration  Board  shall 
be: 

(a)  to  effect  an  orderly  recording  of  fre- 
quency assignments  made  by  the  different 
co\intrlee  so  as  to  establish,  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  provided  for  In  the  Radio 
Regulations  and  In  accordance  with  any  de- 
cisions which  may  be  taken  by  competent 
conferences  of  the  Union,  the  date,  purpose 
and  technical  characteristics  of  each  of  these 
assignments,  with  a  view  to  ensiirlng  formal 
International    recognition    thereof; 

(154]  (b)  to  furnish  advice  to  Members 
and  Associate  Members  with  a  view  to  the 
operation  of  the  maxlmunx  practicable  num- 
ber of  radio  channels  in  those  portions  of  the 
spectrum  where  harmful  interference  may 
occur; 

(155]  (c)  to  p«-form  any  additional 
duties,  concerned  with  the  assignment  and 
utilization  of  frequencies,  prescribed  by  a 
competent  conference  of  the  Union,  or  by 
the  Administrative  Coimcil  with  the  consent 
of  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Union 
in  preparation  for  or  in  pursuance  of  the  de- 
cisions of  such  a  conference; 

(156]  (d)  to  maintain  such  essential 
records  as  may  be  related  to  the  performance 
ot  its  duties. 

(157]  2.  (1)  The  International  Frequency 
Registration  Board  shall  consist  of  eleven 
independent  members  designated  in  accord- 
ance with  160  to  169. 

(158]  (2)  The  memljers  of  the  Board  shall 
be  thoroxighly  qualified  by  technical  train- 
ing in  the  field  of  radio  and  shall  possess 
practical  experience  In  the  assignment  and 
utilization  of  frequencies. 

[ISO]  (8)  Moreover,  for  the  more  effective 
understanding  of  the  problems  coming  be- 
fore the  Board  under  154,  each  member  shall 
be  familiar  with  geographic,  economic  and 
demographic  conditions  within  a  particular 
area  of  the  world. 

(160]  3.  (1)  At  each  of  its  meetings,  the 
Ordinary  Admlntstrative  Radio  Conference 
shall  elect  the  eleven  members  of  the  Board. 
These  members  shall  be  chosen  from  the 
candidates  sponsored  by  countries.  Members 
of  the  Union.  Each  Member  of  the  Union 
may  propose  only  one  candidate  who  shall 
be  a  national  of  its  coimtry.  Each  candidate 
shall  possess  the  qualifications  described  in 
158  and  169. 

[161]  (2)  The  election  procedure  shall  be 
established  by  the  Conference  Itself,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  ensvire  an  equitable  representa- 
tion of  the  various  parts  of  the  world. 

[162]  (8)  At  e€u:h  election  any  serving 
member  of  the  Board  may  be  proposed  again 
as  a  candidate  by  the  country  of  which  he 
is  a  national. 

(168]  (4)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall 
take  up  their  duties  on  the  date  determined 
by  the  Ordinary  Administrative  Radio  Con- 
ference which  elected  them.  They  shall  n<»- 
mally  remain  in  office  until  the  date  deter- 
mined by  the  following  Conference  for  their 
successors  to  take  up  their  duties. 

(164]  (5)  U  in  the  Interral  between  two 
Ordinary  AdmlnlstratlT*  Badlo  Conferences, 


an  elected  member  of  the  Board  reelcns  or 
abandons  hie  duties  without  good  caxise  for 
a  period  exceeding  three  months,  the  coun- 
try Member  of  the  Union  of  which  he  is  a 
national  shall  be  asked  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  to  provide  a  replacement  as  soon 
as  possible,  who  shall  also  be  a  national  of 
that  country. 

[165]  (6)  If  the  country  Member  of  the 
Union,  concerned  does  not  provide  a  replace- 
ment within  a  period  of  three  months  from 
the  date  of  this  request,  It  shall  lose  Its  right 
to  designate  a  person  to  serve  on  the  Board 
for  the  unexpired  period  of  its  current  term. 
[166]  (7)  If  in  the  Interval  between  two 
Ordinary  Administrative  Radio  Conferences, 
the  replacement  also  resigns  or  abandons  his 
duties  without  good  cause  for  a  period  of  ex- 
ceeding three  months,  the  country  Member 
of  the  Union  of  which  he  is  a  national  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  designate  a  further  re- 
placement. 

(167)  (8)  In  the  circumstances  described 
in  165  and  166,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
shall  then  request  the  country.  Member  of 
the  Union,  whose  candidate  had  obtained, 
at  the  previous  election,  the  largest  number 
of  votes  among  those  not  elected  In  the  re- 
gion concerned,  to  designate  that  person  tc 
serve  on  the  Board  for  the  unexpired  period 
of  its  current  term.  If  that  person  Is  not 
available,  the  country  concerned  shall  be 
invited  to  designate  a  replacement  who  shall 
be  a  national  of  that  country. 

[168]  (9)  If  in  the  interval  between  two 
Ordinary  Administrative  Radio  Conferences 
an  elected  member  of  the  Board  or  his  re- 
placement dies,  the  country  Member  of  the 
Union  of  which  he  was  a  national  shall  re- 
tain the  right  to  designate  a  successor  who 
shall  aJso  be  a  national  of  that  country. 

(109]  (10)  In  order  to  safeguard  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  Board,  any  country 
a  national  of  which  has  been  elected  to  the 
Board,  shall  refrain,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
recalling  that  person  between  two  Ordinary 
Administrative  Radio  Conferences. 

[170]  4.  (1)  The  working  arrangements  of 
the  Board  are  defined  in  the  Radio  Regula- 
tions. 

(171]  (2)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall 
elect  from  their  own  numbers  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice -Chairman,  for  a  period  of  one 
year.  Thereafter,  the  Vice-Chairman  shall 
succeed  the  Chairman  each  year  and  a  new 
Vice-chairman  shall  be  elected. 

[172]  (3)  The  Board  shall  be  assisted  by  a 
specialised  secretariat. 

(173]  5.  (1)  The  members  of  the  Board 
shall  serve,  not  as  representatives  of  their 
respective  countries,  or  of  a  region,  but  as 
custodians  of  an  international  public  trust. 

[174]  (2)  No  member  of  the  Board  shall 
request  or  receive  instructions  relating  to 
the  exercise  of  bis  duties  from  any  Govern- 
ment or  a  member  thereof,  or  from  any  pub- 
lic or  private  organization  or  person.  Fur- 
thermore, each  Member  and  Asisociate  Mem- 
ber must  respect  the  international  character 
of  the  Board  and  of  the  duties  of  its  members 
and  shall  refrain  from  any  attempt  to  in- 
fluence any  of  them  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duties. 

(175]  (3)  No  member  of  the  Board  or  of 
its  staff  shall  participate  in  any  manner  or 
have  any  financial  Interest  whatsoever  in  any 
branch  of  telecommunication,  apart  from 
the  work  of  the  Board.  However,  the  term 
"financial  interest"  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
applying  to  the  continuation  of  retirement 
benefits  accruing  in  respect  of  previous  em- 
ployment or  service. 

Article  13.  International  Consultative 
Committees 

(176]  1.  (1)  The  duties  of  the  Interna- 
tional Radio  Consxiltative  Committee 
(C.C.I.R.)  shall  be  to  study  technical  and 
operating  questloiu  relating  to  radlooom- 
munication  and  to  issue  recommendations 
on  them. 


(177)  (2)  The  duties  of  the  International 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Consultative  Com- 
mittee (C.C.I.T.T.)  shall  be  to  study  tech- 
nical, operating  and  tariff  questions  relating 
to  telegraphy  and  telephony  and  to  Issue 
recommendations  on  them. 

[178)  (3)  In  the  performance  of  its  duties, 
each  Consultative  Conunlttee  shall  pay  due 
attention  to  the  study  of  questions  and  to 
the  formulation  of  recommendations  directly 
connected  with  the  establishment,  develop- 
ment and  Improvement  of  teleconununica- 
tion  in  new  or  developing  countries  In  both 
the  regional  and  international  fields. 

[179]  (4)  At  the  request  of  the  countries 
concerned,  each  Consultative  Committee 
may  also  study  and  offer  advice  concerning 
their  national  telecommunication  problems. 

[180]  2.  (1)  The  questions  studied  by 
each  International  Consultative  Committee, 
on  which  it  shall  issue  recommendations, 
shall  be  those  submitted  to  it  by  the  Pleni- 
potentiary Conference,  by  an  administrative 
conference,  by  the  Administrative  Council, 
by  the  other  Consultative  Committee,  or  by 
the  International  Frequency  Registration 
Board,  in  addition  to  those  decided  upon  by 
the  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  Itself,  or,  in  the  interval  between 
its  Plenary  Assemblies,  when  requested  or 
approved  by  correspondence,  by  at  least 
twelve  Members  or  Associate  Member*  of 
the  Union. 

[181]  (2)  The  Plenary  Assemblies  of  the 
International  Consultative  Conunitteee  are 
authorized  to  submit  to  administrative  con- 
ferences proposals  arising  directly  from  their 
recommendations  or  from  findings  on  ques- 
tions under  their  study. 

(182)  3.  The  International  Consultative 
Committees  shall  have  as  Members: 

(a)  of  right,  the  administrations  of  all 
Members  and  Associate  Members  of  the 
Union; 

(183)  (b)  any  recognized  private  operat- 
ing agency  which,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Member  or  Associate  Member  which  has 
recognized  it,  expresses  a  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  the  work  of  these  Committees. 

[184]  4.  Each  Consultative  Committee 
shall  work  through  the  medium  of: 

(a)  the  Plenary  Assembly,  meeting  nor- 
mally every  three  years.  When  a  corre- 
sponding ordinary  administrative  conference 
has  been  convened,  the  Plenary  Assembly 
should  meet.  If  poeslble,  at  least  eight 
months  before  this  conference; 

[185]  (b)  study  groups,  which  shall  be 
set  up  by  the  Plenary  Assembly  to  de<a  with 
questions  to  be  examined; 

(186]  (c)  a  Director  elected  by  the  Plen- 
ary Assembly.  His  status  shall  be  that  of 
a  permanent  official,  but  his  conditions  of 
service  may  be  subject  to  sei>arate  regula- 
tion; 

[187]  (d)  a  specialized  secretariat,  which 
assists  the  Director; 

[188]  (e)  laboratories  or  technical  Uutal- 
lations  set  up  by  the  Union. 

(189]  5.  (1)  ConsulUtlve  Committees 
shall,  as  far  as  they  apply,  observe  the  Rules 
of  Procedure  of  Conferences  contained  In 
the  General  Regulations  annexed  to  this 
Convention. 

(190)  (2)  The  Plenary  Assembly  of  a  Con- 
sultative Committee  may  adopt  additional 
provisions  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Committee  if  they  do  not  conflict  with  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  Conferences. 

(191)  6.  The  working  arrangements  of 
the  Consultative  Committee  are  defined  In 
Part  II  of  the  Oeneral  Regulations  annexed 
to  this  Convention. 

Article  14.  Regulations 
(192]  1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  ar- 
ticle 8,  the  Oeneral  Regulations  contained 
In  annex  6  to  this  Convention  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  duration  as  the  Con- 
Tentlon, 
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(198]  3.  (1)  The  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention are  completed  by  the  following  sets 
of  Administrative  Regulations  which  shall 
be  binding  on  all  Members  and  Associate 
Members : 

Telegraph  Regulations, 

Telephone  Regulations, 

Radio  Regulations. 

Additional  Radio  Regulations. 

(194)  (2)  Mecibert  and  Associate  Mem- 
bers shall  inform  the  Secietary-General  of 
their  approval  of  any  revision  of  these  Regu- 
lations by  administrstive  conferences.  The 
Secretary-General  shall  Inform  Members 
and  Associate  Members  promptly  regarding 
receipt  of  such  notifications  of  approval. 

(195)  3.  In  case  of  inconsistency  between 
a  provision  of  the  Convention  and  a  provi- 
sion of  the  RegulatioQi,  the  Convention  shall 
prevail. 

Article  15.  Finances  of  the  Union 

(196)  1.  The  expenses  of  the  Union  shall 
comprise  the  costs  at: 

(a)  the  Administrstive  Council,  the  Gen- 
eral Secretariat,  the  International  Frequency 
Registration  Board,  the  International  Con- 
sultative Committees,  and  the  Union's  labor- 
atories and  technical  equipment; 

(197)  (b)  conferenoes,  which,  with  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  Articles  6  and  7  of  the 
Convention,  are  convened  by  the  decision  or 
with  the  agreement  of  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Union; 

( 198)  (c)  all  meetings  of  the  International 
Consultative  Committees; 

(199)  2.  Expenses  Incurred  by  special  con- 
ferences referred  to  In  51  which  are  not 
covered  in  197,  and  which  are  of  a  regional 
nature  as  determined  by  the  Administrative 
Council  after  ascertaining  the  majority  view 
of  the  Members  and  Associate  Members  of 
the  region  In  question,  shall  be  borne  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  unit  classification  by  all 
the  Members  and  Associate  Members  of  that 
region,  and  by  any  Members  and  Associate 
Members  of  other  regions  which  may  have 
participated  In  such  conferences. 

[200 1  3.  Expenses  Incurred  by  other  special 
conferences  not  covered  by  197  and  199  above, 
shall  be  borne  in  accordance  with  their  unit 
classification  by  those  Members  and  Asso- 
ciate Members  which  agree  to  participate, 
or  have  participated  In  such  conferences. 

[201]  4.  The  Administrative  Council  shall 
review  and  approve  the  annual  budget  of  the 
Union,  taking  account  of  the  limits  for  ex- 
penditures set  by  the  Plenipotentiary  Con- 
ference. 

[202]  6.  The  expenses  of  the  Union  shall 
be  met  from  the  contributions  of  the  Mem- 
bers and  Associate  Members,  each  Member 
and  Associate  Member  paying  a  sum  propor- 
tional to  the  nximber  of  units  in  the  class 
of  contribution  it  has  chosen  from  the  fol- 
lowing scale:  80  unit  class,  25  unit  class,  20 
unit  class,  18  unit  class,  16  unit  class,  18 
unit  class,  10  unit  class,  8  unit  class,  5  unit 
class,  4  unit  class,  3  unit  class,  2  unit  class, 
1  unit  class,  and  one-half  unit  class. 

[203]  6.  Members  and  Associate  Members 
shall  be  free  to  choose  their  class  of  contri- 
bution for  defraying  Union  expenses. 

1 204 )  7.  ( 1 )  At  least  six  months  bef we  the 
Convention  comes  into  force,  each  Member 
and  Associate  Member  shall  inform  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  class  of  contribution  it 
has  chosen. 

(205)  (2)  ThU  decision  shall  be  notified  to 
Members  and  Assodate  Members  by  the 
Secretary-General. 

[206]  (3)  Members  and  Associate  Mem- 
bers who  have  failed  to  make  known  their 
decision  before  the  date  specified  by  204  wlU 
be  required  to  contribute  in  accordsmce  with 
their  class  of  contribution  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Convention  (Bunnos  Aires,  1952). 

(207)  (4)  Members  and  Associate  Members 
may  at  any  time  choose  a  class  of  contribu- 


tion higher  than  the  one  already  adopted  by 
them. 

(208]  (6)  No  reduction  in  a  unit  claaslfl- 
catlon  established  in  accordance  with  204  and 
206  can  take  effect  during  the  life  of  the 
Convention. 

[209]  8.  Members  and  Associate  Members 
shall  pay  in  advance  their  annual  contribu- 
tory shares,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
budget  approved  by  the  Administrative 
Council. 

[210]  9.  The  amounts  due  shall  bear  inter- 
est from  the  beginning  of  each  financial 
year  of  the  Union  at  3%  (tlu-ee  per  cent.) 
per  annum  during  the  first  six  months,  and 
at  6%  (six  per  cent.)  per  annum  from  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  month. 

1 211]  10.  (1)  Recognized  private  operating 
agencies  and  scientific  or  Industrial  organi- 
zations shall  share  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  Conferences  or  meetings  in  which  they 
have  agreed  to  participate,  or  have  partici- 
pated. 

|212)    (2)   International  organizations 

shall  also  share  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  conferences  or  meetings  in  which 
they  have  been  allowed  to  participate,  un- 
less exempted  by  the  Administrative  Coun- 
cil on  condition  of  reciprocity. 

[213]  (3)  The  amounts  of  these  contri- 
butions shall  be  fixed  by  the  Administrative 
Council  and  shall  be  considered  as  Income 
of  the  Union.  They  shall  bear  interest  in 
accordance  with  rules  established  by  the 
Administrative  Council. 

|214]  11.  Expenses  Incurred  by  labora- 
tories and  technical  installations  of  the 
Union,  In  measurements,  testing,  or  special 
research  for  individual  Members  or  Associate 
Members,  groups  of  Members  or  Associate 
Members,  or  regional  organizations  or  others, 
shall  be  borne  by  those  Members  or  Asso- 
ciate Members,  groups,  organizations  or 
others. 

[215]  12.  The  sale  price  of  documents  sold 
to  Administrations,  recognized  private  op- 
erating agencies,  or  individuals.  Ehall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary-General,  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Administrative  Council, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  printing 
and  distribution  should  in  general  be  covered 
by  the  sale  of  the  documents. 

Article    16.  Languages 

(216]  1.  (1)  The  official  languages  of  the 
Unicm  shall  be  Chinese,  English,  French, 
Russian  and  Spanish. 

)217)  (2)  The  working  languages  of  the 
Union  shall  be  English,  French  and  Spanish. 

(218]  (3)  In  case  of  dispute,  the  French 
text  shall  be  authentic. 

(219]  2.  (1)  The  final  documents  of  the 
Plenipotentiary  and  administrative  confer- 
ences, their  Pinal  Acts,  protocols,  resolutions, 
recommendations  and  opinions,  shall  be 
drawn  up  In  the  official  languages  of  the 
Union,  in  versions  equivalent  in  form  and 
content. 

[220]  (2)  All  other  doctmients  of  those 
conferences  shall  be  Issued  in  the  working 
lang\iages  of  the  Union. 

[221)  3.  (1)  The  official  service  docu- 
ments of  the  Union  as  prescribed  by  tho 
Administrative  Regulations  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  five  official  languages. 

[222]  (2)  All  other  docvunents  for  general 
distribution  prepared  by  the  Secretary -Gen- 
eral in  the  course  of  his  duties  shall  be 
drawn  up  in  the  tliree  working  languages. 

[223]  4.  Any  of  the  documents  referred  to 
in  219  to  222  may  be  published  in  languages 
other  than  those  there  8i>eclfled,  provided 
that  the  Members  or  Associate  Members  re- 
questing such  publication  undertake  to  de- 
fray the  whole  of  the  cost  of  translation  and 
publication  Involved. 

(224]  5.  (1)  At  conferences  of  the  Union 
and  whenever  it  Is  necessary  at  meetings  of 
its  permanent  organs  and  of  the  Administra- 
tive Council,  the  debates  shall  be  conducted 


with  the  aid  of  an  efficient  system  of  recip- 
rocal interpretation  between  the  three  work- 
ing languages  and  Russian. 

1226]  (2)  When  all  participants  in  a  meet- 
ing agree,  the  debates  may  be  conducted  in 
fewer  than  the  four  languages  mentioned 
above. 

1226)  6.  (1)  At  conferences  of  the  Union 
and  at  meetings  of  its  permanent  organs  and 
of  the  Administrative  Council,  languages 
other  than  those  mentioned  in  217  and  224 
may  be  used: 

[227]  (a)  if  an  application  is  made  to  the 
Secretary-General  or  to  the  Head  of  the  per- 
manent organ  concerned  to  provide  for  the 
use  of  an  additional  language  or  languages, 
oral  or  written,  provided  that  the  additional 
cost  so  Incurred  shall  be  borne  by  those  Mem- 
bers and  Associate  Members  which  have  made 
or  supported  the  application; 

[228]  (b)  If  any  delegation  Itself  makes 
arrangements  at  Its  own  expense  for  oral 
translation  from  its  own  language  into  any 
one  of  the  languages  referred  to  in  224. 

[229]  (2)  In  the  case  provided  in  227,  the 
Secretary-General  or  the  Head  of  the  per- 
manent organ  concerned  shall  comply  to 
the  extent  practicable  with  the  application, 
having  first  obtained  from  the  Members  or 
Associate  Members  concerned  an  undertak- 
ing that  the  cost  incurred  will  be  duly  re- 
I>aid  by  them  to  the  Union; 

1230)  (3)  In  the  case  provided  for  in  228, 
the  delegation  concerned  may,  furthermore, 
if  it  wishes,  arrange  at  its  own  expense  for 
oral  interpretation  Into  its  own  language 
from  one  of  the  languages,  referred  to  In 
224. 

Chapter  II.  Application   of  the  Convention 

and  regulations 

Article  17.  Ratification  of  the  Convention 

[231]  1.  This  Convention  shall  be  ratified 
by  each  of  the  signatory  Governments.  The 
instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  de- 
posited, in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  with 
the  Secretary-General  by  diplomatic  chan- 
nel through  the  intermediary  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country  of  the  seat  of  the 
Union.  The  Secretary -Oeneral  shall  notify 
the  Members  and  Associate  Members  of  each 
deposit  of  ratification. 

[232]  2.  (1)  During  a  period  of  two  years 
from  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  this 
Convention,  a  signatory  Government,  even 
though  it  may  not  have  deposited  an  instru- 
ment of  ratification  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  13  to  15,  shall  enjoy  the  rights 
conferred  on  Members  of  the  Union  in  231. 

[233]  (2)  After  the  end  of  a  period  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of 
this  Convention,  a  signatory  Government 
which  has  not  deposited  an  instrument  of 
ratification  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  231  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  at 
any  conference  of  the  Union,  or  at  any 
Session  of  the  Administrative  Council  or  at 
any  meeting  of  any  of  the  permanent  organs 
of  the  Union  until  it  has  so  deposited  such 
an  instrument. 

(234)  3.  After  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
Convention  in  accordance  with  Article  52, 
each  instrument  of  ratification  shall  become 
effective  on  the  date  of  its  deposit  with  the 
General  Secretariat. 

[235)  4.  If  one  or  more  of  the  signatory 
Goveriunents  do  not  ratify  the  Convention, 
it  shall  not  thereby  be  less  valid  for  the 
Governments  which  have  ratified  it. 

Article  18.  Accession  to  the  Convention 

[236]  1.  The  Government  of  a  country, 
not  a  signatory  of  this  Convention,  may 
accede  thereto  at  any  time  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  article  1. 

[287]  2.  The  instrument  of  accession  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Secretary -General  by 
diplomatic  channel  through  the  intermedi- 
ary of  the  Govenmient  of  the  country  of 
the  seat  of   the  Union.     Unless  otherwise 
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specified  therein.  It  shall  becotne  effective 
upon  the  date  of  its  deposit.  The  Secretary- 
General  shall  notify  the  Members  and  As- 
sociate Members  of  each  accession  when  It 
Is  received  and  shall  forward  to  each  of 
them  a  certified  copy  of  the  act  of  accession. 

Article  19.  Application  of  the  Convention 
to  Countries  or  Territories  foe  whose  For- 
eign Relations  Members  of  the  Union  ar« 
responsible 

[338  J  1.  Members  of  the  Union  may  de- 
clare at  any  time  that  their  acceptance  of 
this  Convention  applies  to  all  or  a  group  or 
a  single  one  of  the  countries  or  terrltoriee 
for  whose  foreign  relations  they  are  responsi- 
ble. 

[239]  2.  A  declaration  made  in  accordance 
with  238  shall  be  conununicated  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  Union.  The  Secretary- 
General  shall  notify  the  Members  and  As- 
sociate Members  of  each  such  declaration. 

[240]  3.  The  provisions  of  238  and  239 
■hall  not  be  deemed  to  be  obligatory  in  re- 
spect of  any  cotmtry,  territory  or  group  of 
territories  listed  in  annex  1  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

Article  20.  Application  of  the  Convention  to 
Trust  Territories  of  the  United  Nations 

[241]  The  United  Nations  shall  have  the 
right  to  accede  to  this  Convention  on  behalf 
of  any  territory  or  group  of  territories  placed 
under  its  administration  in  accordance  with 
a  trusteeship  agreement  as  provided  for  In 
article  7ft  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 


Artlcle  31.  Execution  of  the  Convention  and 
Regulations 

[242]  1.  The  Members  and  Associate  Mem- 
bers are  bound  to  abide  by  the  provisions 
of  this  Convention  and  the  Regulations  an- 
nexed thereto  in  all  teleconununication  of- 
fices and  stations  established  or  operated  by 
them  which  engage  in  International  services 
or  which  are  capable  of  causing  harmful 
Interference  to  radio  services  of  other  coun- 
tries, except  in  regard  to  services  exempted 
from  these  obligations  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  50  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

[243 1  2.  They  are  also  bound,  in  addition, 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  Impose  the 
observance  of  the  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion snd  of  the  Regulations  annexed  thereto 
i^>on  private  operating  agencies  authorized 
by  them  to  establish  and  operate  telecom- 
munication and  which  engage  in  interna- 
tional services  or  which  operate  stations  ca- 
pable of  causing  harmful  interference  to  the 
radio  services  of  other  countries. 

Article  22.  Denunciation  of  the  Convention 
[244]  1.  Each  Member  and  Associate  Mem- 
ber which  has  ratified,  or  acceded  to,  this 
Convention  shall  have  the  right  to  denounce 
it  by  a  notification  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  Union  by  diplomatic 
channel  through  the  Intermediary  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  country  of  the  seat  of 
the  Union.  The  Secretary-General  shall  ad- 
vise the  other  Members  and  Associate  Mem- 
bers thereof. 

[246]  3.  This  denunciation  shall  take  effect 
at  th«  expiration  of  a  period  of  one  year 
from  the  day  of  the  receipt  of  notification 
of  it  by  the  Secretary-General. 

Article  23.  Denimciatlon  of  the  Convention 
on  Behalf  of  Countries  or  Territories  for 
Whose  Foreign  Relations  Members  of  the 
Union  Are  Responsible 

(3461  1.  The  application  of  this  Conven- 
tion to  a  country,  territory  or  group  of  terri- 
tories in  accordance  with  article  19  may  be 
terminated  at  any  time,  and  such  country, 
territory  or  group  of  territories,  if  it  is  au 
Associate  Member,  ceases  upon  termination 
to  be  such. 

[347]  2.  The  declarations  of  denunciation 
contemplated  in  the  above  paragraph  shall 
be  notified  in  conformity  with  the  condi- 


tions set  out  In  344;  they  shall  take  effect  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  245. 

Article  34.  Abrogation  of  the  Earlier 
Convention 

[248]  This  Convention  shall  abrogate  and 
replace,  in  relations  between  the  Contract- 
ing Governments,  the  International  Tele- 
communication Convention  of  Buenos  Aires, 
1952. 

Article  25.  Validity  of  Administrative 
RegxUations  in  Force 

[249]  The  Administrative  Regulations  re- 
ferred to  in  193,  shall  be  regarded  as  an- 
nexed to  this  Convention  and  sliall  remain 
valid  until  the  time  of  entry  into  force  of 
new  Regulations  drawn  up  by  the  com- 
petent ordinary  and  where  the  case  arises, 
extraordinary  administrative  conferences. 

Article  26.  Relations  With  Non-Contracting 
States 

[250]  1.  Each  Memlier  and  Associate  Mem- 
ber reserves  to  itself  and  to  the  recognized 
private  operating  agencies  the  right  to  fix 
the  conditions  under  wliich  it  admits  tele- 
communications exchanged  with  a  State 
which  is  not  a  party  to  this  Convention. 

[251]  2.  If  a  telecommunication  originat- 
ing in  the  territory  of  such  a  non-contract- 
ing State  is  accepted  by  a  Member  or  As- 
sociate Member,  it  must  be  transmitted,  and. 
in  so  far  as  it  follows  the  telecommunication 
chaiuiels  of  a  Meml>er  or  Associate  Member, 
the  obligatory  provisions  of  the  Convention 
and  Regiilations  and  the  usual  charges  shall 
apply  to  it. 

Article  27. — Settlement  of  Differences 
[252]  1.  Members  and  Associate  Members 
may  settle  their  differences  on  questions  re- 
lating to  the  application  of  this  Convention 
or  of  the  Regulations  contemplated  In  article 
14,  through  diplomatic  channels,  or  accord- 
ing to  prcedures  established  by  bilateral  or 
multilateral  treaties  concluded  between  them 
for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes, 
or  by  any  other  method  mutually  agreed 
upon. 

[263]  2.  If  none  of  these  methods  of  set- 
tlement Is  adopted,  any  Member  or  Associ- 
ate Member  party  to  a  dispute  may  submit 
the  dispute  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  defined  in  annex  4. 

Chapter  III.  RelatiojiM  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  intemtOional  organizations 

Article  28.  Relations  with  the  United 
Nations 

[254]  1.  The  relationship  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  International  Tele- 
communication Union  Is  defined  in  the 
Agreement,  the  text  of  which  appears  In  an- 
nex 9  of  this  Convention. 

[265]  2.  In  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  Article  XVI  of  the  above-mentioned 
Agreement,  the  telecommuulcation  o[>erat- 
Ing  services  of  the  United  Nations  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  rights  and  bound  by  the  ob- 
ligations of  this  Convention  and  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Regulations  annexed  thereto. 
Accordingly,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  at- 
tend all  conferences  of  the  Union,  including 
meetings  of  the  International  Consultative 
Committees,  In  a  consultative  capacity. 

Article  29.  Relations  with  International 
Organizations 

[308]  In  furtherance  of  complete  Interna- 
tional coordination  on  matters  affecting 
telecommunication,  the  Union  will  cooperate 
with  international  organizations  having  re- 
lated interests  and  activities. 

Chapter  IV.  General  proviaiona  relating  to 
telecommunication 

Article  30.  The  Right  of  the  Public  to  Use 
the  International  Telecommunication  Service 

[267]  Members  and  Associate  Members 
recognize  the  right  of  the  public  to  cor- 
respond by  means  of  the  International  serv- 
ice of  public  correspondence.    The  services. 


the  charges,  and  the  safeguards  shall  be  the 
same  for  ail  users  in  each  category  of  cor- 
respondence  without  any  priority  or  pref- 
erence. 
Article  31.  Stoppage  of  Telecommunications 

1 258]  1.  Members  and  Associate  Members 
reserve  the  right  to  stop  the  transmission  of 
any  private  telegram  which  may  appear 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  State  or 
contrary  to  their  laws,  to  public  order  or 
to  decency,  provided  that  they  immediately 
notify  the  office  of  origin  of  the  stoppage  of 
any  such  telegram  or  any  part  thereof,  ex- 
cept when  such  notification  may  appear 
dangeroTis  to  the  security  of  the  State. 

[259]  2.  Members  and  Associate  Members 
also  reserve  the  right  to  cut  off  any  private 
telephone  or  telegraph  conununlcation  which 
may  appear  dangercnis  to  the  security  of 
the  State  or  contrary  to  their  laws,  to  public 
order  or  to  decency. 

Article  32.  Suspension  of  Services 

[260]  Each  Member  and  Associate  Mem- 
ber reserves  the  right  to  8\ispend  the  inter- 
national telecommunication  service  for  an 
indefinite  time,  either  generally  or  only  for 
certain  relations  and /or  for  certain  kinds 
of  correspondence,  outgoing.  Incoming  or  in 
transit  provided  that  it  immediately  noti- 
fies such  action  to  each  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers and  Associate  Members  through  the 
medium  of  the  General   Secretariat. 

Article  33.  Responsibility 
[261]  Members  and  Associate  Members  ac- 
cept no  responsibility  towards  users  of  the 
international     telecommunication     services, 
particularly  as  regards  claims  for  damages. 

Article  34.  Secrecy  of  Telecommvmicatlon 
[232]  1.  Members  and  Associate  Members 
agree  to  take  all  possible  measures,  com- 
patible with  the  system  of  telecommunica- 
tion vised,  with  a  view  to  ensuring  the  secrecy 
of  international  correspondence. 

(263)  2.  Nevertheless,  they  reserve  the 
right  to  communicate  such  correspondence 
to  the  competent  authorities  in  order  to  en- 
sure the  application  of  their  internal  laws  or 
the  execution  of  international  conventions 
to  which  they  are  parties. 

Article  35.  Establishment.  Operation,  and 
Protection  of  Telecommunication  Installa- 
tions and  Channels 

[264]  1.  Members  and  Associate  Members 
shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ensure  the  establishment,  under  the  best 
technical  conditions,  of  the  channels  and  in- 
stallations necessary  to  carry  on  the  rapid 
and  uninterrupted  exchange  of  international 
telecommiinications. 

[266]  3.  So  far  as  possible,  these  channels 
and  Installations  must  be  operated  by  the 
best  methods  and  procedures  developed  as  a 
result  of  practical  operating  experience, 
maintained  in  proper  operating  condition 
and  kept  abreast  of  scientific  and  technical 
progress. 

[306]  3.  Members  and  Associate  Members 
shall  safeguard  these  channels  and  installa- 
tions within  their  Jurisdiction. 

[267]  4.  Unless  other  conditions  are  laid 
down  by  special  arrangements,  each  Member 
and  Associate  Member  shall  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensiu-e  maintenance 
of  those  sections  of  international  telecom- 
munication clrciUts  within  ita  control. 

Article  36.  Notification  of  Infringements 

[268]  In  order  to  faciliute  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  article  31.  of  this  Con- 
vention Members  and  Associate  Members 
undertake  to  inform  one  another  of  infringe- 
ments of  the  provisions  of  this  Convention 
and  of  the  Regulations  annexed  thereto. 

Article  87.  Charges  and  Free  Services 

(369]  The  provisions  regarding  charges  tor 
talacGcnmunication  and  the  various  cases  in 
which  free  services  are  accorded  are  set  forth 
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in  the  Regulations  annexed  to  this  Conven- 
tion. 

Article  38.  Priority  of  Telecommunications 
Concerning  Safety  of  Life 
(2701  The  international  telecommunica- 
tion services  must  accord  absolute  priority 
to  telecommunications  concerning  safety  of 
life  at  sea.  on  land,  or  in  the  air,  and  to 
epidemiological  telecommunications  of  ex- 
ceptional urgency  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. 

Article  39.  Priority  of  Government  Telegrams 
and  Telephone  Calls 

[271]  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  articles 
38  and  48  of  this  Convention,  Government 
telegrams  shall  enjoy  priority  over  other 
telegrams  when  priority  is  requested  for  them 
by  the  sender.  Government  telephone  calls 
may  also  be  accorded  priority,  upon  specific 
request  and  to  the  extent  practicable,  over 
other  telephone  calls 

Article  40.  Secret  Language 

1272]  1.  Government  telegrams  and  serv- 
ice telegrams  may  be  expressed  In  secret  lan- 
guage in  all  relations. 

(273]  3.  Private  telegrams  in  secret  lan- 
g\iage  may  be  admitted  between  all  coun- 
tries with  the  exception  of  those  which  have 
previously  notified,  through  the  medium  of 
the  General  Secretariat,  that  they  do  not 
admit  this  language  for  those  categories  of 
correspondence . 

(274]  3.  Members  and  Associate  Members 
which  do  not  admit  private  telegrams  in 
secret  language  originating  in  or  destined 
for  their  own  territory  must  let  them  pass 
in  transit,  except  in  the  case  of  suspensKm 
of  service  provided  for  in  article  33  of  this 
Convention. 

Article  41.  Rendering  and  Settlements  of 
Accounts 

[275]  1.  Administrations  of  Members  and 
Associate  Members  and  recognized  private 
operating  agencies  which  operate  interna- 
tional telecommunication  services,  shall  come 
to  an  agreement  with  regard  to  the  amotut 
of  their  cre:ilts  and  debits. 

[276]  2.  The  statements  of  accounts  in  re- 
spect to  debits  and  credits  referred  to  in 
276  shall  be  drawn  up  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Regulations  annexed 
to  this  Convention,  unless  special  arrange- 
ments have  been  ooncluded  l>etween  the 
parties  concerned. 

[277]  3.  The  settlement  of  international 
accounts  shall  be  regarded  as  current  trans- 
actions and  shall  be  effected  In  accordance 
with  the  current  International  obligations  of 
the  countries  concerned,  in  those  cases 
where  their  governments  have  concluded  ar- 
rangements on  this  subject.  Where  no  such 
arrangements  have  been  concluded,  and  in 
the  absence  of  special  agreements  made  un- 
der article  43  of  this  Convention,  these  set- 
tlements shall  be  effected  in  accordance 
with  the  Regulations. 

Article  42.  Monetary  Unit 
[278]  The  monetary  unit  used  in  the  com- 
position of  the  tariffs  of  the  international 
telecommunication  services  and  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  International  accotints 
shall  l>e  the  gold  franc  of  100  centimes,  of 
a  weight  of  10/31  of  a  gramme  and  of  a  fine- 
ness of  0.900. 

Article  43.  Special  Agreements 
[279]  Members  and  Associate  Members  re- 
serve for  themselves,  for  the  private  operating 
agencies  recognized  by  them  and  for  other 
agencies  duly  authorized  to  do  so,  the  right 
to  make  special  agreements  on  telecommu- 
nication matters  which  do  not  concern  Mem- 
bers and  Associate  Members  in  general.  Such 
agreements,  however,  shall  not  be  in  conflict 
with  the  terms  of  this  Convention  or  of  the 
Regulations  annexed  thereto,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  harmful  interference  which  their 


operation  might  be  likely  to  cause  to  the 
radio  services  of  other  countries. 

Article  44.  Regional  Conferences,  Agreements 
and  Organizations 
[280]  Members  and  Associate  Members  re- 
serve the  right  to  convene  regional  confer- 
ences, to  conclude  regional  agreements  and  to 
form  regional  organizations,  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  telecommunication  questions 
which  are  susceptible  of  being  treated  on  a 
regional  basis.  However,  such  agreements 
must  not  be  in  conflict  with  this  Convention. 

Chapter  V.  Special  provisiont  for  radio 

Article  46.  Rational  use  of  Frequencies  auid 
Spectrum  Space 

1281)  Members  and  Associate  Members 
recognize  that  it  is  desirable  to  limit  the 
number  of  frequencies  and  the  spectrum 
apace  used  to  the  minimum  essential  to  pro- 
vide In  a  satisfactory  manner  the  necessary 
services. 

Article  46.  Interconununication 

[282]  1.  Stations  performing  radiocommu- 
nication  in  the  mobile  service  shall  be 
bound,  within  the  limits  of  their  normal  em- 
ployment, to  exchange  radlocommunlcations 
reciprocally  without  distinction  as  to  the 
radio  system  adopted  by  them. 

(2831  2.  Nevertheless,  in  order  not  to  im- 
pede scientific  progress,  the  provisions  of  282 
shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  a  radio  system 
Incapable  of  communicating  with  other  sys- 
tems, provided  that  such  incapacity  is  due 
to  the  specific  nature  of  such  system  and  is 
not  the  result  of  devices  adopted  solely  with 
the  object  of  preventing  intercommunica- 
tion. 

[284]  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  282.  a  station  may  be  assigned  to  a  re- 
stricted international  service  of  telecommu- 
nication, determined  by  the  purpose  of  such 
service,  or  by  other  circumstances  Independ- 
ent of  the  system  used. 

Article  47.  Harmful  Interference 

(286)  1.  All  stations,  whatever  their  pur- 
pose, must  be  established  and  operated  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  result  in  harmful 
interference  to  the  radio  services  or  commu- 
nications of  other  Members  or  Associate 
Members  or  of  recognized  private  operating 
agencies,  or  of  other  duly  authorized  operat- 
ing agencies  which  carry  on  radio  service,  and 
which  operate  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Radio  Regulations. 

1 286)  2.  Each  Member  or  Associate  Mem- 
ber undertakes  to  require  the  private  operat- 
ing agencies  which  it  recognizes  and  the 
other  operating  agencies  duly  authorized  for 
this  purpose,  to  observe  the  provisions  of  286. 

1 287)  3.  Further,  the  Members  and  Asso- 
ciate Members  recognize  the  desirability  of 
taking  all  practicable  steps  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  electrical  apparatus  and  instal- 
lations of  all  kinds  from  causing  harmful 
interference  to  the  radio  services  or  commu- 
nications mentioned  in  286. 

Article  48.  Distress  Calls  and  Messages 
[288]  Radio  stations  shall  be  obliged  to 
accept,  with  al>soIuta  priority,  distress  calls 
and  messages  regardless  of  their  origin,  to 
reply  in  the  same  manner  to  such  messages, 
and  immediately  to  take  such  action  in  re- 
gard thereto  as  may  be  required. 

Article  49.  False  or  Deceptive  Distress 

Safety  or  Identification  Signals 
(289)  Members  and  Associate  Members 
agree  to  take  the  steps  required  to  prevent 
the  transmission  or  circulation  of  false  or 
deceptive  distress,  safety  or  identification 
signals,  and  to  collaborate  In  locating  and 
identifying  stations  transmitting  such  sig- 
lals  from  their  own  country. 

Article  50.  Installations  for  National 

Defence  Services 
[290]   1.  Memljers  and  Associate  Members 
retain  their  entire  freedom  with  regard  to 


military  radio  installations  of  their  army, 
naval  and  air  forces. 

[391]  3.  Nevertheless,  these  installations 
mxist,  so  far  as  possible,  observe  statutory 
provisions  relative  to  giving  assistance  in  case 
of  distress  and  to  the  measures  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  harmful  interference,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Regulations  concerning  the 
tyi>es  of  emission  and  the  frequencies  to  be 
iised,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  service 
performed  by  such  installations. 

[292]  3.  Moreover,  when  these  installa- 
tions take  part  in  the  service  of  public  cor- 
resF>ondence  or  other  services  governed  by 
the  Regulations  annexed  to  this  Convention, 
they  must,  in  general,  comply  with  the  regu- 
latory provisions  for  the  conduct  of  such 
services. 

Chapter  VI.  DeflnitioTis 

Article  51.  Definitions 

[293]  In  this  Convention,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires,  ~ 

(a)  the  terms  which  are  defined  in  annex 
3  of  this  Convention  shall  have  the  mean- 
ings therein  assigned  to  them; 

[294]  (b)  other  terms  which  are  defined 
in  the  Regulations  referred  to  in  Article  14 
shall  have  the  meanings  therein  assigned  to 
them. 

Chapter  VII.  Final  provisions 
Article  52.  Effective  date  of  the  Convention 

[295]  The  present  Convention  shall  enter 
into  force  on  January  first  nineteen  hundred 
and  si2ty-one  t>etween  countries,  territories 
or  groups  of  territories,  in  respect  of  which 
instruments  of  ratification  or  accession  have 
been  deposited  before  the  date. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  Convention  in 
each  of  the  Chinese,  English,  French,  Rus- 
sian and  l^>anish  languages,  in  a  single  copy, 
in  which  in  case  of  dispute,  the  French  text 
shall  be  authentic,  and  which  shall  remain 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union,  which 
shall  forward  a  certified  copy  to  each  of  the 
signatory  countries. 

Done  at  Geneva,  21  December  1959. 

For  Afghanistan : 

M.    A.    Gran 

M.     M.     ASOHAB 

For  the  People's  Republic  of  Albania: 

D.  Lamanx 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia: 

A.   ZAmAN 
Mahmoud    MnoAO 

For  the  Argentine  Republic: 

M.  R.  Pioo 
O.   N.  Caxu 
JuAH    A.    Aumxx 

P.    E.    COICIMO 

A.  J.  SDnsTKAai 
M.    K.    iTUXXioc 
For  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia : 

J.   L.    SKSUtZTT 

For  Austria : 

WXMINGXB 
M.     KXASSKB 

For  Belgium: 

R.    Vandxnhovb 

J.    EriZKNK 

For  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public : 

P.  V.  Atanabdcv 
For  the  Union  of  Burma: 

K.    Wnr 
M.    Lwm 
For  Bolivia: 

J.  Ccadxos  QmsoGA 
For  Brazil : 

L.   O.   Dk   MxaANDA 
For  the  People's  BepubUc  of  Bulgaria: 

I.  M.   TaiFOirov 
I.  Prmov 
For  Canada: 

Mas  WiasHor 
For  Ceylon: 

D.  P.  Jataskkaka 
C.  A.  B.  Anxxtkll 
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For  CtalnA: 

T.  Tb 

S.  Chbm 

TSAO-VOHO    ICIAO 

For  th«  State  of  Vatican  City: 
AjrroKio 
J.  £>■  RnsMAT 

For  the  BepabUc  of  Colombia : 

SAMTIAaO  QtTUAjrO  O. 

R.  AacnaxoAa 

L.  Ramskeb  AKAlf  a 

M.  O.  Vkga 

Cap. 
8.  Albokho*  Plata 

ViCTOa    JiMKNKS    SUi 

For  th«  Bfilglan   Con^  and  Territory  of 
Ruanda  Unindl: 

8.  SXOAU. 

J.    Bmcifirs 

For  the  Republic  of  Korea: 

ToMO  Srix  Knc 
Mam  Soo  Lnc 
Cko  Womo  Pax 

For  Ooata  Blea: 

A.  P.  DONMASIBV 

Tog  Cuba: 

llmnB.  RsT  Borax  Aaxni.Aa 
CAEioa  KvrBADA  CAeno 
Maitoxl  Oomzalzz  Lonoobia 

For  Denmark: 

O.  PH)f  WElf 
B^SCC      NlTLaXM 

O.  B.  NixLaaM 
For  the  Dominican  Republic: 

8.  K.  PAKABAa 

For  the  Republic  of  XI  Scarador: 

A.  Ajct 

For  Spain: 

L.  O.  Llba 
JosK  OAxaiDO 
For    the    Overseas    States    of    the   French 
Coaimunlty  and  the  French  Overseas  Terrl* 


Famat 
J.  BteTxa 
K.  Skimasi 
M.  NTszBA 

J.  ACOH 

O.    Ramamttba 
IC.  BouQunr 
For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Francis  Colt  Da  Wolf 
BosxL  H.  HTSa 
For  Ethiopia : 


For  Finland: 
For  France: 

For  Ghana: 
For  Greece: 


Oabbtb.   Taoaos 

B.  AOMASSIX 

S.  J.  AaoLA 
U.  A.  TALvma 
E.  Hxnfo 

A.  Daxvcr 
G.  TxaaAS 
L.  A.  LAMorraa 
J.  P.  GAacun. 

X.  If.  KoaAM 


A.    LZLAKtS 

A.      MAaAlfOOTTDAKia 

For  the  People's  Republic  of  Hungary: 

J.     IVANTX 

For  the  Republic  of  India : 

M.  B.  Sabwatb 
U.  K.  Basu 

For  the  Republic  of  Indonesia: 

A.  Sdbakojo  Djotoaoisuxto 

For  Iran: 

H.     SAinr 

For  the  Republic  of  Iraq: 

M.  A.  Baghaox 
I.  Blwali 

For  Ireland: 

J.  A.  Scannzll 

O.    K.    ENaiGHT 

T.  P.  Skoighs 
For  Iceland: 

O.    Bamc 

8.    THoaKXLssoir 


For  the  Stete  at  TanA'. 

For  Italy: 
For  Japan: 


U.    X.    BBUfAM 

D.  HAaavxN 
M.  Kakakt 

A.    Bnio 

F.       NlCOTOU 


K.    OxuMuaa 
R.    Matsuda 
ToKi     HAcmruji 
For  the  Hadionlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan : 

A.  M.  MOSTABA 

For  Kuwait: 

K.  A.  Rabaq 

F.  Ohxttb 

M.  A.  Abualaimaim 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Laos: 

T.    CRANTHAaAJfOSX 

Sorom 
For  Lebanon: 

H.  OesxnAM 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Libya : 

K.  Bl  Atxash 
For  Luxembourg: 

X.  RAin 
For  the  Federation  of  Malaya: 

B.  H.  Jttxix  Saxoom 
W.  STUBxa 
Chtx  Watt  Lxx 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco: 

MOHtMXP  A4UAO 
MOKBTAX  Habj  NAaaAB 
AxmxArAK  Bxxi*n> 

AXPXlWiK   BBnUXAMS 

For  Maxleo: 

Caklos  Nuifxs  A. 
For  Monaco: 

C.  SoLAicrro 
R.  BsauxT 
For  Nepal: 

J.  N.  SlMOBA 

For  Nlearagiu: 

A.  A.  MVLLHAUFT 

For  Norway: 

8v.  Rtkning-Tomnxsxk 
Uea  Laxsxn 
Animxas  Stxanv 
For  New  Zealand: 

J.  B.  Daxwxll 
X.  8.  DOAK 
For  Pakistan: 

M.  N.  MnzA 
For  Paraguay: 

8.  OuAirxs 

B.   OVAJTES 

W.  Oabcia 
For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands: 

J.  D.  H.  Van  Dkx  Tookh 
A,  J.  Brnlk 
H.  J.  acHiPFExa 
For  Pem: 

M.  Dx  La  Fuxntx  Lockkx 
For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines: 

J.  8.  Alfonso 
G.  Canon 
F.  Txinidad 
A.  P.  B.  FXAOO 
For  the  People's  Republic  of  Poland : 

H.  Baczko 
K.  KozLownci 
For  Portugal: 

H.  M.  Pxxxnu 

M.  A.  VlKOA 

F.  Elot 

Antonio  Dx  Souxa 
A.  OuvEntA  Baptista 
L.  Oois  PicxnoxA 
For  the  Portuguese  Oversea  Provinces : 
A.  J.  Macxo 
J.  A.  ROGAOO  Qttcntino 
A.  A.  Dos  Santos 
For  the  United  Arab  Republic : 

M.  M.  RiAD 
G.  M.  Mkhkxx 
Amis  El  Baxoai 
Alt  S.  Safwat 
For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany : 

R.    Thixxfklder 
O.  KncHNXx 


For  the  Federal  People's  Republic  at  Yugo- 
slavia: 

V.   SXNK 

For  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
Uc: 

I.  P.  Louo 
For  the  Rumanian  Peopled  Republic: 

M.  Gxiooax 
B.  lomrA 

P.    PoaTBLNIClT 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  including  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man: 

T.  C.  Raff 
w.  a.  wolvxxson 
Elxzaxxth  M.  Pxbxt 
For  the  Republic  of  Sudan : 

Solucan  Hossxin 
H.  K.  BxBRa 
For  Sweden: 

Hasan  Stxxxt 
B.  Oltxxs 
SnnoN  HxTLTAXx 
For  the  Swlas  Confederation : 

X.  Wkbxb 

A.  WXTTSTXOf 

A.  Lanoknxxxcxx 
F.  LocHxx 
O.  Cbaftdis 
For  Czechoslovakia: 

J.  Mamas 

O.  VODNANSST 

For  the  Overseas  Territories  for  the  Inter- 
national  relations  of  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  are  responsible: 

A.    H.   SaXFFIXLO 

J.  Bouui 
L.  W.  Dudlxt 
For  Thailand: 

M.  CRTTLLASXaA 

M.  L.  O.  SnmroNCS 
For  Tunisia: 

M.  Mnj 

For  Turkey: 

0.  TXMAI. 

1.  BlLOK 

A.  BiBA  HlBAL 

For  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  Ter- 
ritory of  South- West  Africa: 

J.  E.  MXLLON 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
Ucs: 

L  Klosov 
For  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay: 
Vunoa  PoMxs 
Alfonso  Galucbkkti 
B.  BAXXxnto 
For  the  Republic  of  Venezuela: 

J.  A.Lopn 
For  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam: 

Nguten-Khac-Thak 
Ncutkn-Quanc-Tuam 
For  British  East  Africa : 
For  the  United  Klxigdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  in  that  it  relates  to 
British  East  Africa: 

M.  W.  Mansoit 

R.  BOLTOM 

Annsx  1 

(See  No.  4) 

Afghanistan 

Albania  (People's  Republic  of) 

Saudi  Arabia  (Kingdom  of) 

Argentine  Republic 

Australia  (Commonwealth  of) 

Austria 

Belgium 

Blelorusslan  Soviet  Socialist  Republls 

Burma  (Union  of) 

BollvU 

Brazil 

Bulgaria  (People's  Republic  of) 

Cambodia  (Kingdom  of) 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China 

Vatican  City  State 

Colombia  (Republic  of) 
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Belgian  Cbngo  and  Ttoritory  of  Ruanda- 
Urundl 

Korea  (Republic  of) 

Costa  Rlea 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

El  Salvador  (Republic  of) 

Ecuador 

Spain 

Overseas  States  of  the  French  Community 
and  French  Oversea*  Terrltoriea 

United  Statee  of  America 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Guinea  ( Republic  of) 

Haiti  (Republic  of) 

Honduras  (Republic of) 

Hungarian  People's  Republic 

India  (Republic  of) 

Indonesia  (Republic  of) 

Iran 

Iraq  (Republic  of) 

Ireland 

Iceland 

Israel  (Stetcof) 

Italy 

Japan 

Jordan  (Hsshemlte  Kingdom  of) 

Kuwait 

Laos  (Kingdom  of) 

Lebanon 

LlberU 

Libya  (United  Kingdom  of) 

Luxembourg 

Malaya  (Federation  of) 

Morocco  (Kingdom  of) 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Nepal 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

New  Zealand 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paragxiay 

Netherlands  (Kingdom  of  the) 

Peru 

PhUippinea  (Republic  of  the) 

Poland  (People's  RepubUc  of) 

Portugal 

Spanish  Provinces  in  Africa 

Portuguese  Oversea  Provinces 

United  Arab  Republic 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 

Rhodesia  and  NyasalaiLd  (Federation  of) 

Roumanian  People's  Republic 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland 

Sudan  (RepubUe  of  the) 

Sweden 

Switaerland  (Confederation) 

Chechoslovakia 

Territories  of  the  United  Btetea  of 
America 

Overseas  Territorlee  for  the  international 
relatloiu  of  which  ttte  Oovemmcnt  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brttain  and  North- 
em  Ireland  are  responsible 

Thailand 

Tunisia 
-    Turkey 

Union  of  South  Atrlca  and  Territory  of 
South-West  Africa      I 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Uruguay  (OrienUl  RepubUc  of) 

Venezuela  (Republic  of) 

Vlet-Nam  (RepubUc  of) 

Yemen 

AJntxs  2 
(See  No.  7) 

British  West  Africa 

British  East  Africa 


Bermuda-British  Carribbean  Group 
Singapore-British  Braneo  Group 
TVust  ToTltory  of  Somallland  under  Italian 
Administration 

Annxx  3 

(See  art.  61) 

BEFINinON  OF  TZXMS  U8X0  IN  THX  XNTDtNA- 
TIONAL  TKLBCOMMXnnCATION  CONVXNTION 
ANOrrS  ANNXZXS 

1 300]  Administration:  Any  governmental 
department  or  service  responsible  for  Imple- 
menting the  obUgaUons  undertiiken  in  the 
International  Telecommunication  Conven- 
tion and  the  regulations  annexed  thereto. 

(301)  Private  operating  agency:  Any  indi- 
vidual or  company  or  corporation,  other 
than  a  governmental  establl&hment  or 
agency,  which  operates  a  teleconununlcation 
instaUatlon  intended  for  an  international 
telecommunication  service  or  which  la 
capable  of  causing  harmful  Interference  with 
such  a  service. 

(302)  Recognized  private  operating 
agency:  Any  private  operating  agency,  as 
defined  above,  which  operates  a  service  of 
puUic  correspondence  or  of  broadcasting  and 
upon  which  the  obUgations  provided  for  in 
article  31  are  Imposed  by  the  nvember  or 
aaeodate  member  in  wlMse  territory  the  head 
office  of  the  agency  is  situated,  or  by  the 
member  or  associate  member  which  has 
authorlxed  this  operating  agency  to  establish 
and  operate  a  telecocnmunication  service  on 
Its  territory. 

1 303 1  Delegate :  A  person  sent  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  member  or  associate  member  of 
the  union  to  a  Plenipotentiary  Conference, 
or  a  person  representing  a  government  or  an 
administration  of  a  member  or  associate 
member  of  the  union  at  an  administrative 
conference,  or  at  a  meeting  of  an  Interna- 
tional Consultative  Committee. 

(304]  Representative:  A  person  sent  by  a 
recognized  private  operating  agency  to  an 
administrative  conference,  or  to  a  meeting  of 
an  International  Consultative  Committee. 

[305]  Expert:  A  person  sent  by  a  national 
BcientiQc  or  Industrial  organization  which  la 
authorized  by  the  Government  or  the  admin- 
istration of  Its  country  to  attend  meetings  of 
study  groups  of  an  International  Consulta- 
tive Conunittee. 

(306]  Obeerver:  A  person  sent  by: 
the  xmited  Nations   in   accordanoe  with 
article  28  of  the  Convention; 

one  of  the  international  organizations  In- 
Tlted  or  admitted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  ot  the  General  Regulations  to 
participate  in  the  work  of  a  conference; 

the  Government  erf  a  Member  or  Asso- 
ciate Member  of  the  Union  ptartlclpating  in 
a  nonvoting  capMtclty  in  a  special  confer- 
ence of  a  regional  character  held  under  the 
terms  of  article  7  of  the  Convention. 

(807]  Delegation:  The  totality  of  the  dele- 
gates and,  should  the  case  arise,  any  repre- 
sentatives, attachte  or  interpreters  sent  by 
the  same  country. 

Each  Member  and  Associate  Member  shall 
be  free  to  make  up  its  delegation  as  it  wishes. 
In  particular  it  may  include  in  its  delegation 
in  the  capacity  of  delegates  or  advisers,  per- 
sons belonging  to  private  operating  agencies 
which  It  recognizes  or  persons  belonging  to 
other  private  enterprises  Interested  in  the 
field  of  teleconununicatlon. 

(306)  Telecommunication:    Any  transmia 
slon,  emission  or  reception  of  signs,  signals 
writing,  images  and  sounds  or  InteUigence 
of  any  natiu-e  by  wire,  radio,  optical  or  other 
electromagnetic  systems. 

[309]  Telegraphy:  A  system  of  telecom- 
munication which  is  concerned  In  any  proc- 
ess providing  transmission  and  reproduction 
at  a  distance  of  documentary  matter,  such 
as  vrrltten  or  printed  matter  or  fixed  images, 
or  the  reproduction  at  a  distance  of  any 
kind  of  information  in  such  a  form.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  Radio  Regulations,  however. 


unless  otherwise  specified  therein.  telegr^>hy 
shaU  mean  "A  system  of  teleconununicatlon 
for  the  transmission  of  written  matter  by 
the  use  of  a  signal  code". 

1310]  Telephony:  A  system  of  telecom- 
munication set  up  for  the  transmission  of 
speech  or.  in  some  cases,  other  sounds. 

1 311]   Radiocommunlcation:  1>lecom- 

munication  by  means  of  radio  waves. 

1312]  Radio:  a  general  temt  appUed  to  the 
use  of  radio  waves. 

[313]  Harmful  Interference:  Any  emis- 
sion, radiation  or  induction  which  endangers 
the  functioning  of  a  radiouavlgatlon  service 
or  of  other  safety  services.'  or  seriously  de- 
grades, obstructs  or  repeatedly  Interrupts  a 
radioconununication  service  operating  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Radio  Regulations. 

[314]  International  Service:  A  telecom- 
munication service  between  telecommunica- 
tion offices  or  stations  of  any  nature  which 
are  in  different  countries  or  are  subject  to 
different  countries. 

[316]  MobUe  Service:  A  service  of  radlo- 
commuiUcation  between  mobUe  and  land 
stations,  or  between  mobile  stations. 

[816]  Broadcasting  Service:  A  radiocom- 
munlcation service  in  which  the  transmis- 
sions are  intended  for  direct  reception  by  the 
general  public.  This  service  may  include 
sound  transmissions,  television  transmis- 
sions or  other  types  of  transmissions. 

1317]  Public  Correspondence:  Any  tele- 
communication which  the  offices  and  sta- 
tions must,  by  reason  of  their  being  at  the 
disposal  of  the  pubUc,  accept  for  transmis- 
sion. 

(318)  Telegram:  Written  matter  Intended 
to  be  transmitted  by  telegraphy  for  deUvery 
to  the  addressee.  This  term  also  Includes 
radiotelegrams  unless  otherwise  specified. 

[31d|  Government  Telegrams  and  Govern- 
ment Telephone  Calls:  Tel egr tuns  ox  tele- 
I^one  calls  cx'iglnatlng  with  any  of  the  au- 
thorities specified  below: 

the  Head  of  a  State; 

the  Head  of  a  Government  and  members 
of  a  Government; 

the  Head  of  a  territory,  or  the  Head  of  a 
territory  forming  part  of  a  group,  Member 
or  Associate  Member; 

the  Head  of  a  territory  under  the  trustee- 
ship or  mandate  of  the  United  Nations  or  of 
a  Member  or  Associate  Member; 

Commanders-in-Chief  of  mUltary  forces, 
land  sea  or  air; 

diplomatic  or  consular  agents; 

the  Secretary -General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; Heads  of  the  principal  organs  of  the 
United  NaUona; 

the  International  Court  of  Jtisttce  at  The 
Hague. 

[320]  Replies  to  Government  telegrams  as 
defined  herein  shall  also  be  regarded  as  Gov- 
ernment telegrams. 

[321]  Private  Telegrams:  Telegrams  other 
than  service  or  Government  telegrams : 

[322]  Service  Telegrams:  Telegrams  ex- 
changed between: 

(a)  Administrations: 

(b)  recognized  private  operating  agencies: 

(c)  Administrations  and  recognized  pri- 
vate operating  agencies; 

(d)  Administrations  and  recognized  pri- 
vate operating  agencies,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Secretary-General,  on  the  other, 

and  relating  to  public  international  telecom- 
munication. 

Annxz  4 

(See  art.  27) 

AXBTTKATION 

(400]  1.  The  party  whlrfi  appeals  to  arbi- 
tration shall  initiate  the  arbitratioa  pro- 
cedure by  transmitting  to  the  other  party  to 


*Any    radiocommunicati<»    service 
permanently   or    temporarily   for    the   safe- 
guarding of  hvunan  life  and  i»operty. 
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the  dlapute  a  notice  of  the  submlaslon  of 
the  dispute  to  arbitration. 

[401 1  2.  The  parties  shall  decide  by  agree- 
ment whether  the  arbitration  Is  to  be  en- 
trusted to  Individuals,  administrations  or 
governments.  If  within  one  month  after 
noUce  of  submission  of  tie  dispute  to  arbi- 
tration, the  parties  have  been  unable  to 
agree  upon  this  point,  the  arbitration  shall 
be  entrusted  to  governments. 

1402)  3.  If  arbitration  Is  to  be  entrusted 
to  individuals,  the  arbitrators  must  neither 
be  nationals  of  the  parties  involved  in  the 
dispute,  nor  have  their  domicile  In  the  coun- 
tries parties  to  the  dispute,  nor  be  employed 
In  their  service. 

[403]  4.  If  arbitration  Is  to  be  entrusted 
to  governments,  or  to  administrations  there- 
of, these  must  be  chosen  from  among  the 
Uembers  or  Associate  Members  which  are 
hot  parties  to  the  dUpute,  but  which  are 
parties  to  the  agreement,  the  application  of 
which  caused  the  dispute. 

(404]  5.  Within  three  months  from  the 
date  of  receipt  of  the  notification  of  the 
submission  of  the  dispute  to  arbitration, 
each  of  the  two  parties  to  the  dispute  shall 
appoint  an  arbitrator. 

14051  6.  If  more  than  two  parties  are  in- 
volved in  the  dispute,  an  arbitrator  shall  be 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
set  forth  in  403  and  404,  by  each  of  the  two 
groups  of  parties  having  a  common  position 
in  the  dispute. 

[406]  7.  The  two  arbitrators  thus  ap- 
pointed shall  choose  a  third  arbitrator  who, 
If  the  first  two  arbitrators  are  Individuals 
and  not  governments  or  administrations, 
most  fulfill  the  conditions  Indicated  In  402, 
and  in  addition  must  not  be  of  the  same 
nationality  as  either  of  the  other  two  arbi- 
trators. Palling  an  agreement  between  the 
two  arbitrators  as  to  the  choice  of  a  third 
arbitrator,  each  of  these  two  arbitrators 
shall  nominate  a  third  arbitrator  who  is  in 
no  way  concerned  in  the  dispute.  The  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  Union  shall  then  draw 
lots  in  order  to  select  the  third  arbitrator. 

(4071  8.  The  parties  to  the  dispute  may 
agree  to  have  their  dispute  settled  by  a 
single  arbitrator  appointed  by  agreement; 
or  alternatively,  each  party  may  nominate 
an  arbitrator,  and  request  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Union  to  draw  lots  to  decide 
which  of  the  persons  so  nominated  is  to  act 
as  the  single  arbitrator. 

(4081  9.  The  arbitrator  or  arbitrators 
shall  be  free  to  decide  upon  the  procedure 
to  be  followed. 

[4001  10-  Th*  decision  of  the  single  arbi- 
trator shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the 
parties  to  the  dispute.  If  the  arbitration 
Is  entrusted  to  more  than  one  arbitrator, 
the  decision  made  by  the  majority  vote  of 
the  arbitrators  shall  be  final  and  binding 
upon  the  parties. 

[4101  II-  Each  party  shall  bear  the  ex- 
pense It  shall  have  Incurred  In  the  Investi- 
gation and  presentation  of  the  arbitration. 
The  costs  of  arbitration  other  than  those 
Incurred  by  the  parties  themselves  shall  be 
divided  equally  between  the  parties  to  the 
dispute. 

(411 1  12.  The  Union  shall  furnish  all  In- 
formation relating  to  the  dispute  which  the 
arbitrator  or  arbitrators  may  need. 

Amnkx  5 

GENnAL  KXCinWkTIONS  AHNEXKD  TO  THX  INTXX- 
NATIONAL   TKI.AX>lUaT7NICATION    CONVKNTTON 

Part  I.  Oeneral  provisions  regarding 
conferences 

Chapter  1.  Invitation  and  Admission  to  Plen- 
ipotentiary Ck>nferences,  When  There  Is  an 
Inviting  Government 
1 500 1   1.  The     Inviting     government,     in 

agreement  with  the  Administrative  Council, 

shall  fix  the  definitive  date  and  the  exact 

place  of  the  conference. 


(501]  2.  (1)  One  year  before  this  date, 
the  Inviting  government  shall  send  an  in- 
vitation to  the  government  of  each  country 
Member  of  the  Union  and  to  each  Associate 
Member  of  the  Union. 

1 502]  (2)  These  invitations  may  be  sent 
directly  or  through  the  Secretary-General 
or  through  another  government. 

[503]  3  The  Secretary-General  shall  send 
an  Invitation  to  the  United  Nations  In  ac- 
cordance with  article  28  of  the  Convention. 

(504)  4.  The  Inviting  goveriunent,  in 
agreement  with  or  on  a  proposal  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council,  may  Invite  such  spe- 
ciallssed  agencies  in  relationship  with  the 
United  Nations  as  grant  to  the  Union 
reciprocal  representation  at  their  conferences 
to  send  observers  to  take  part  in  the  confer- 
ences In   an   advisory  capacity. 

[506 1  5.  The  replies  of  the  Members  and 
Associate  Members  mvut  reach  the  in- 
viting government  not  later  than  one  month 
before  the  date  of  opening  of  the  conference, 
and  should  Include  whenever  {xiaslble  full 
information  on  the  composition  of  the  dele- 
gation. 

[506]  6.  Any  permanent  organ  of  the 
Union  shall  be  enUUed  to  be  represented  at 
the  conference  In  an  advisory  capacity  when 
the  conference  is  discussing  matters  coming 
within  Its  competence.  In  case  of  need,  the 
conference  may  Invite  an  organ  which  has 
not  considered  It  necessary  to  be  represented. 

(507)  7.  The  following  shall  be  admitted 
to  plenipotentiary  conferences: 

(a)  delegations  as  defined  In  Annex  3  to 
the  Convention; 

(5061    (b)   observers  of  the  United  Nations: 

1509]  (c)  observers  of  the  specialized 
agencies  In  conformity  with  504. 

Chapter  2.  Invitation  and  Admission  to 
Administrative  Conferences,  When  There 
Is  an  Inviting  Government 

(5101  1.  (1)  The  provision  of  500  to  505 
above  shall  be  applicable  to  administraUvc 
conferences. 

[5111  (2)  However,  as  regards  extraor- 
dinary administrative  conferences  and  special 
conferences,  the  tlme-Umlt  for  the  despatch 
of  Invitations  may  be  reduced  to  six  months. 

|512|  (3)  Members  and  Associate  Members 
of  the  Union  may  Inform  the  private  operat- 
ing agencies  recognized  by  them  of  the  Invi- 
tation they  have  received. 

(513 1  2.  (1)  The  Inviting  government,  in 
agreement  with  or  on  a  proposal  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council,  may  notify  the  interna- 
tional organizations  which  are  interested  in 
sending  observers  to  participate  In  the  work 
01  the  conference  In  an  advisory  capacity. 

[514 1  (2)  The  Interested  International  or- 
ganizations shall  make  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  the  inviting  government  within  a 
period  of  two  months  from  the  date  of  the 
notification. 

(5151  (3)  The  inviting  government  shall 
assemble  the  requests  and  the  conference 
itself  shall  decide  whether  the  organisations 
concerned  are  to  be  admitted  or  not. 

|516[  3.  (1)  The  following  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  administrative  conferences: 

(a)  delegations  as  defined  In  Annex  3  to 
the  Convention; 

[517|  (b)  observers  of  the  United  Nations: 

[518 1  (c)  observers  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies In  conformity  with  504; 

[5 19 1  (d)  observers  from  International 
organizations  admitted  In  accordance  with 
513  to  515: 

[5201  (e)  representatives  of  recognized 
private  operating  agencies,  duly  authorized 
by  the  Memt>er  country  to  which  they 
belong. 

[521 1  (f)  permanent  organs  of  the  Union, 
subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  506. 

[522 1  (2)  Moreover,  observers  from  Mem- 
,bers  and  Associate  Members  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  region  concerned  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  special  conferences  of  a  regional 
character. 


Chapter  3.  Special  Provisions  for  Conferences 

Meeting     When     There     Is     no     Inviting 

Government 

(538]  When  a  conference  is  to  be  held 
without  an  Inviting  government  the  pro- 
visions of  Chapters  1   and  2  are  applicable. 

The  Secretary-General  shall  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  convene  and  organize  it  at  the 
seat  of  the  Union,  after  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

Chapter  4.  Time-limits    for    Presentation    of 

Proposals   to  Conferences  and   Conditions 

of  Submission 

[524 1  1.  Immediately  after  the  Invitations 
have  been  despatched,  the  Secretary -Oeneral 
shall  ask  Members  and  Associate  Members  to 
send  him.  within  four  months,  their  pro- 
posals for  the  work  of  the  conference. 

1 525 1  2.  All  proposals  submitted,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  will  involve  revision  of  the  text 
of  the  Convention  or  Regulations,  must  car- 
ry references  identifying  by  chapter,  article 
or  paragraph  number  those  parts  of  the  text 
which  win  require  such  revision.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  proposal  must  t>e  given,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  in  each  case. 

[528 1  3.  The  Secretary-General  shall  as- 
semble and  co-ordinate  the  proposals  re- 
ceived from  Administrations  and  from  the 
International  Consultative  Committees  and 
shall  communicate  them,  at  least  three 
months  before  the  opening  of  the  conference, 
to  all  Members  and  Associate  Members. 

Chapter   5.  Credentials   for   Conferences 

(837]  1.  (1)  Delegations  sent  by  Members 
of  the  Union  to  take  part  In  a  conference 
must  be  duly  accredited  to  exercise  their 
right  to  vote  and  must  be  furnished  with 
the  necessary  iMwers  for  the  signing  of  the 
Pinal  AcU. 

[528]  (2)  Delegations  sent  by  Anodat* 
Members  of  the  Union  to  take  ptart  in  the 
conference  must  be  duly  accredited  to  par- 
ticipate therein  In  accordance  with  18. 

[529]  2.  Por  plenipotentiary  conferences: 

(l)(a)  delegations  shall  be  accredited  by 
instruments  signed  by  the  Head  of  State  or 
by  the  Head  of  the  Government  or  by  the 
Minister  for  Pcnvign  Affairs; 

1 530 1(b)  however,  they  may  be  provision- 
ally accredited  by  the  Head  of  the  diplomatic 
mission  accredited  to  the  government  of  the 
country  In  which  the  conference  Is  held; 

[5311(c)  any  delegation  representing  a 
trust  territory,  for  which  the  United  Nations 
has  acceded  to  the  Convention  in  accordance 
with  Article  20,  shall  be  accredited  by  the 
Secretary -General  of  the  United  Nations. 

(532]  (2)  In  order  to  sign  the  Pinal  Acts 
of  the  Conference,  delegations  must  be  fur- 
nished with  full  powers  signed  by  the  au- 
thorities mentioned  in  529.  Powers  sent  by 
telegram  are  not  acceptable. 

[533]    3.   For   administrative    conferences: 

(1)  the  provisions  of  529  to  532  are  ap- 
plicable. 

[534]  (2)  Independently  of  the  authori- 
ties mentioned  In  529  above,  the  Minister 
responsible  for  questions  dealt  with  during 
the  Conference  may  accredit  a  delegation 
and  empower  it  to  take  part  in  the  work 
and  to  sign  the  Pinal  Acts. 

[535 1  4.  A  special  committee  shall  be  en- 
trusted with  the  verification  of  Uie  creden- 
tials of  each  delegation;  this  committee  shall 
reach  its  conclusions  within  the  ];>eriod  speci- 
fied by  the  Plenary  Assembly. 

1 536 1  5.  (1)  The  delegation  of  a  Member 
of  the  Union  shall  exercise  Its  right  to  vote 
from  the  moment  when  it  begins  to  take 
part  in  the  work  of  the  conference. 

(537 1  (2)  However,  a  delegation  shall  no 
longer  have  the  right  to  vote  from  the  time 
that  the  Plenary  Assembly  decides  that  its 
credentials  are  not  In  order  until  this  state 
of  affairs  has  been  rectified. 

[538 1  6.  As  a  general  rule.  Member  coun- 
tries should  endeavour  to  send  their  own 
delegation  to  the  conferences  of  the  Union. 


Nevertheless,  if.  for  exceptional  reasons,  a 
Member  is  unable  to  send  its  own  delega- 
tion it  may  accredit  the  delegation  of  an- 
other Member  of  the  Union  and  give  this 
delegation  powers  to  act  and  sign  on  Its 
behalf. 

[539]  7.  A  duly  accredited  delegation  may 
give  a  mandate  to  another  duly  accredited 
detagation  to  exercise  its  \'ote  at  one  or  more 
■tiiilnni  at  which  it  Is  unable  to  be  present. 
In  this  case  It  must  notify  the  Chairman  of 
the  conference. 

[540 1  8.  A  delegation  may  not  exercise 
more  ttian  one  proxy  vote  In  any  of  the 
cases  referred  to  in  638  and  539. 

Chapter  6.  Procedure  tar  Calling  Extraordi- 
nary   Administrative    Conferences    at    the 
Request  of  Members  of  the  Union  or  on  a 
Proposal  of  the  Administrative  Council 
(541]   1.  Any  Member  of  the  Union  wish- 
ing to  have  an  extraordinary  administrative 
conference    convened    shall    so    Inform    the 
Secretary-General,    indicating   the  proposed 
agenda,  place  and  date  of  the  conference. 

1 643]  2.  On  receipt  of  twenty  similar  re- 
quests, the  Secretary-Oeneral  shall  Inform 
all  Members  and  Associate  Members  thereof 
by  telegram,  asking  the  Members  to  Indicate, 
within  stz  weeks,  whether  or  not  they  agree 
to  the  proposal. 

1543}  3.  If  a  majority  of  the  Members 
agree  to  the  proposal  as  a  whole,  that  is  to 
say.  if  they  accept  the  agenda,  date  and 
place  of  the  proposed  meeting,  the  Secretary- 
Oeneral  shall  so  Inform  the  Members  and 
Associate  Members  of  the  Union  by  circular 
telegram. 

[544 1  4.  (1)  If  the  proposal  accepted  is 
for  a  conference  elsewhere  than  at  the  seat 
of  the  Union,  the  Secretary-Oeneral  shall 
ask  the  Oovernment  of  the  country  con- 
cerned whether  It  agrees  to  act  as  inviting 
Government. 

(M5|(2)  If  the  answer  is  in  the  afllrma- 
tive.  the  Secretary-Oeneral,  with  the  assent 
of  the  GovernnMnt  concerned,  shall  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  convene  the  confer- 
ence. 

[546]  (3)  If  the  answer  is  in  the  negaUve, 
the  Secretary-Oeneral  shall  request  the  Mem- 
bers desiring  the  conference  to  make  alter- 
native suggestions  for  the  place  ol  the 
conference. 

[  547 1  5.  Where  the  proposal  accepted  is  for 
a  conference  at  the  seat  ot  the  Union,  the 
provisions  of  chaptv  3  shall  apply. 

(548|  8.  (1)  If  t^  proposal  as  a  whole 
(agenda,  time,  and  place)  is  not  accepted 
by  a  majority  of  the  Members,  the  Secretary- 
General  shaU  inform  the  Members  and  Asso- 
ciate Members  of  the  Union  of  the  repUes  re- 
ceived, requesting  the  Members  to  give  a 
final  reply  on  the  point  or  points  under 
dispute. 

1549)  (3)  Such  points  shall  be  regarded  as 
adopted  when  they  have  been  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  Members. 

[5501  7.  The  procedure  indicated  above 
thall  also  be  applicable  when  the  proposal  to 
convene  an  extraordinary  administrative 
conference  U  Initiated  by  the  Administrative 
Council. 

Chapter  7.  Procedure  for  Convening  Special 
AdmlnistraUve  Conferences  at  the  Request 
of  Members  ot  the  Union  or  on  a  Proposal 
by  the  Administrative  Council 
[561]  1.  The  provisions  of  Chapter  8  ahall 
be  applicable  in  their  entirety  to  special  con- 
ferences of  a  world-wide  character. 

(552]  2.  In  the  case  of  a  special  conference 
of  a  regknuU  character,  the  procedure  de- 
scribed In  Chapter  6  shall  be  appUcable  only 
to  the  Members  of  the  region  concerned.  If 
the  conference  is  to  be  convened  on  the  inl- 
tiaUve  of  the  Members  of  the  region,  It  will 
•vSm  for  the  Secretary-Oeneral  to  receive 
•oooordant  requests  from  a  quarter  of  the 
total  number  of  Menabers  in  that  Region. 


Chapter  8.  Provisions  Common  to  all  Confer- 
ences— Change  in  the  Time  or  Place  of  a 
Conference 

(663)  1.  The  provisions  ol  Clu4)ters  6  and 
1  above  shall  apply,  by  analogy,  when  a 
change  in  the  time  or  place  of  a  conference 
is  requested  by  Members  of  the  Union  or  is 
propoeed  by  the  Administrative  CounciL 
However,  such  changes  shall  only  bti  made  IX 
a  majority  o<  the  Members  concerned  have 
pronounced  in  favour. 

(654)  2.  It  shaU  be  the  responsiblUty  of 
any  Member  or  Associate  Member  proposing 
a  change  In  the  time  or  place  of  a  confer- 
ence to  obtain  for  Its  proposal  the  support 
of  the  requisite  number  of  other  Members 
and  Associate  Members. 

[555 1  3.  Where  the  Issue  arises,  the  Sec- 
retary-General shall  Indicate,  in  the  com- 
munication referred  to  tn  542  the  probable 
financial  consequences  of  a  change  in  the 
time  or  place,  as.  for  example,  when  there 
has  been  an  outlay  of  expenditure  In  pre- 
paring for  the  Conference  at  the  place 
initially  chown. 

Chapter  D.  Rules  of  Procedtire  of 
Conferences 

Rule  1 — Order  of  Seating: 

[556]  At  meetings  of  the  (inference,  dele- 
gations shall  be  seated  In  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  French  names  of  the  countries 
represented. 

Rule  2 — Inauguration  of  the  Conference: 

[557]  1.  (1)  The  inaugural  meeting  of 
conference  shall  be  preceded  by  a  meeting  of 
the  Heads  of  Delegations  to  prepare  the 
agenda  for  the  first  Plenary  Assembly. 

[558]  (2)  The  Chairman  of  the  meeting 
of  Heads  of  Delegations  shall  be  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  559  and 
560. 

(559]  2.  (1)  The  conference  shall  be 
opened  by  a  person  appointed  by  the  invit- 
ing Government. 

[660)  (2)  When  there  is  no  inviting  Gov- 
ernment, it  shall  be  opened  by  the  oldest 
Head  of  Delegation. 

[561 1  3.  (1)  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Plenary  Assembly,  the  Chairaoan  of  the  con- 
ference shall  be  elected;  generally,  he  will 
be  someone  appointed  by  the  inviting  Gov- 
ernment. 

(662)  (2)  If  there  U  no  inviting  Govern- 
ment, the  Chairman  shall  be  choeen,  taking 
into  account  the  proposal  made  by  the  Heads 
of  Delegations  at  the  meeting  described  in 
557. 

(563]  4.  The  first  Plenary  Assembly  tiiall 
also: 

(a)  elect  the  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  con- 
ference; 

[664]  (b)  Mt  up  the  conference  commit- 
tees and  elect  their  respective  Chairmen  and 
Vice-chairmen; 

[665]  (c)  constitute  the  conference  Sec- 
retariat, made  up  of  the  staff  of  the  General 
Secretariat  of  the  Union,  and.  In  case  of  need. 
of  staff  provided  by  the  administration  of 
the  inviting  Government. 

Role  3 — Powers  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Conference : 

(588]  1.  The  Chairman,  in  addition  to  per- 
forming any  other  duties  Incumbent  on  him 
under  these  Rules  of  Procedure,  shall  open 
and  close  the  meetings  of  the  Plenary  Assem- 
bly, direct  Its  deliberations,  ensure  that  the 
Rules  of  Procedxire  are  applied,  give  the  floor 
to  speakers,  put  questions  to  the  vote,  and 
announce  the  decisions  adopted. 

[567]  2.  He  shall  have  the  general  direc- 
tion of  all  the  work  of  the  conference,  and 
shall  ens\u-e  that  order  is  maintained  at 
meetings  of  the  Plenary  Assembly.  He  shall 
give  his  ruling  on  motions  of  order  and 
points  of  order,  and  in  particular,  he  shall 
be  empowered  to  propose  that  discussion  on 
a  question  be  postponed  or  closed,  or  that  a 
meeting  be  suspended  or  adjourned.    He  may 


also  decide  to  postpone  the  convening  of  a 
Plenary  Assembly  or  meeting  thereof  should 
he  consider  it  necessary. 

[588]  3.  It  shall  be  the  dtrty  of  the  Chair- 
man to  protect  the  right  of  each  delegation 
to  express  its  opinion  freely  and  fully  on  the 
point  at  issue. 

[5891  4.  He  shall  ensure  that  dlscnsslon  is 
limited  to  the  point  at  issue,  and  he  may 
interrupt  any  speaker  who  departs  there- 
from and  request  him  to  confine  his  remarks 
to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

Rule  4 — Appointment  of  Committees: 

(570)  1  The  Plenary  Assembly  may  ap- 
point conunittees  to  consider  matters  referred 
to  the  conference.  These  committees  may  In 
turn  appoint  subcommittees.  Committees 
and  subcommittees  may  form  working 
groups. 

(571)  2.  However,  committees  and  sub- 
committees may  appoint  subcommittees  and 
vorklng  groups  only  when  It  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Rxile  5— Budget  C<»trol  Committee: 
(672]  1.  At  the  opening  of  each  confer- 
ence or  meeting,  the  Plenary  Assembly  ahali 
appoint  a  budget  control  coounittee  to  de- 
termine the  organization  and  the  facilities 
available  to  the  delegates,  and  to  exanUne 
and  approve  the  accounts  for  expenditure 
Incurred  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
conference  or  meeting.  In  addition  to  the 
members  of  delegations  who  wish  to  partic- 
ipate, this  committee  shall  include  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary-Oeneral  and 
where  there  is  an  inviting  Government,  a 
representative  of  that  country. 

(5731  2  Before  the  budget  approved  by 
the  Administrative  Council  for  the  confer- 
ence or  meeting  is  exhausted,  tlie  budget 
contrtd  committee,  in  collaboration  with 
the  secretariat  of  the  conference  or  meeting, 
shall  present  an  interim  statement  of  the 
expenditure  already  Incurred  to  the  Plenary 
Assembly.  The  Plenary  Assembly  shaU  take 
this  statement  into  account  in  considering 
the  question  whether  the  progress  made  is 
sufficient  to  justify  a  prolongation  of  the 
conference  or  meeting  after  the  date  when 
the  approved  tmdget  will  be  exhausted. 

(5741  3.  At  the  end  of  each  conference  or 
meeting,  the  budget  control  committee 
shall  present  a  report  to  the  Plenary  Assem- 
bly showing,  as  accurately  as  poAslbie.  the 
estimated  total  ezpenditiu-e  at  the  close  at 
the  conference  or  meeting. 

(576)  4.  After  consideration  and  approval 
by  the  Plenary  Assembly,  this  report,  to- 
gether with  the  observations  of  the  Plenary 
Assembly,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General for  submission  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council  at  its  next  annual 
session. 

Rule  6 — Composition  of  Committees: 
(576)    1.  Plenipotentiary  Conferences: 
Committees  shall  be  composed  of  the  dele- 
gates  of   Members  and   Associate  Members 
and  the  observers  referred  to  in   C^   and 
609,    who   have  so   requested   or    whj   have 
been  desigiuited  by  the  Plenary  Assembly. 
(677)  2.  Administrative  Conferences: 
Committees  shall  be  comp>oeed  of  the  dele- 
gates of  Members   and   Associate   Members, 
and    the    observers   and    representatives    re- 
ferred to  In  517  to  620,  who  have  so  reqiiested 
or  who  have  been  designated  by  the  Plenary 
Assembly. 

Rtile  7 — Reporters.  Chairmen  and  Vlee- 
Chalrmen  of  Subcommittees: 

[578]  The  Chairman  of  each  committee 
shall  propose  to  his  ccanmlttee  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  reporters  and  the  choice  of  the 
chairmen,  vice-chairmen  and  reporters  of 
the  subcommittees  which  may  be  set  ttp. 
Rule  8 — Sununons  to  meetings: 
1579]  Meetings  of  the  Plenary  Assembly, 
committees,  subcommittees  and  working 
groups  shall  be  announced  in  good  time  in 
the  meeting  place  of  the  conference. 
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Rule  9 — Proposals  presented  before  the 
Opening  of  the  Conference ; 

1 6801  Proposals  presented  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  conference  shall  be  allocated  by 
the  Plenary  Assembly  to  the  approprUte 
ix>mmitte«s  appointed  In  accordance  with 
Bule  4  of  these  Rules  of  Procedure.  Never- 
theless the  Plenary  Assembly  Itself  shall  be 
enUtled  to  deal  directly  with  any  proposal. 

Rule  10 — Proposals  or  Amendments  pre- 
sented during  the  Conference: 

1 581 1  1.  Proposals  or  amendments  pre- 
sented after  the  opening  of  the  conference 
must  be  delivered  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
conference,  or  to  the  Chairman  of  the  appro- 
priate ccanmlttee.  as  the  case  may  be.  They 
may  also  be  handed  to  the  secretariat  of  the 
conference  for  publication  and  distribution 
as  conference  docunients. 

[5821  2.  No  written  proposal  or  amend- 
ment may  be  presented  unless  signed  by  the 
Head  of  the  delegation  concerned  or  by  hU 
deputy. 

(5831  3.  The  Chairman  of  a  conference  or 
of  a  committee  may  at  any  time  submit  pro- 
posals likely  to  accelerate  the  debates. 

(6841  4.  Every  proposal  or  amendment 
shall  give.  In  precise  and  exact  terms,  the 
text  to  be  considered. 

[6861  *•  (1)  Tt»e  Chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence or  the  Chairman  of  the  appropriate 
committee  shall  decide  in  each  case  whether 
a  proposal  or  amendment  submitted  during 
a  meeting  shall  be  made  orally  or  presented 
In  writing  for  publication  and  distribution 
In  accordance  with  581. 

(5861  (2)  In  general,  the  texts  of  all  major 
proposals  to  be  put  to  the  vote  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Plenary  Assembly  shall  be  distributed 
In  good  time  in  the  working  languages  of  the 
conference,  in  order  that  they  may  be  stud- 
ied before  discussion. 

[5871  (3)  In  addition,  the  Chairman  of  the 
conference  on  receiving  proposals  or  amend- 
ments referred  to  in  581.  shall  refer  them  to 
the  appropriate  committee  or  to  the  Plenary 
Assembly  as  the  case  may  be. 

[5881  8-  Any  authorized  person  may  read, 
or  may  ask  to  have  retwl.  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Plenary  Assembly  any  proposal  or  amend- 
ment submitted  by  him  during  the  confer- 
ence, and  he  shall  be  allowed  to  explain  his 
reasons  therefor. 

Bule  11. — Conditions  required  for  Discus- 
sion of,  and  Vote  on,  any  Proposal  or  Amend- 
ment: 

[6891  1-  No  proposal  or  amendment  sub- 
mitted prior  to  the  opening  of  the  confer- 
ence or  by  a  delegation  during  the  confer- 
ence may  be  discussed  unless  it  is  supported 
by  at  least  one  other  delegation  when  it 
comes  to  be  considered. 

[590]  2.  Each  proposal  or  amendment  duly 
supported  shall  be  submitted  to  a  vote  after 
discussion. 

Rule  12 — Proposals  or  Amendments  passed 
over  or  postponed: 

[591 1  When  a  proposal  or  an  amendment 
has  been  passed  over  or  when  its  examina- 
tion has  been  postponed,  the  delegation 
sponsoring  it  shall  be  responsible  for  seeing 
that  it  is  considered  later. 

Rule  13 — Rules  for  I>ebates  of  the  Plenary 
Assembly: 

[6921    1.  Quorum. 

For  a  valid  vote  to  be  taken  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Plenary  Assembly,  more  than  half  of 
the  delegations  accredited  to  the  Confer- 
ence and  having  the  right  to  vote  must  be 
present  or  represented  at  the  meeting. 
[5931  2.  Order  of  debates. 
( 1 )  Persons  desiring  to  speak  must  first 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Chairman.  As  a 
general  rule,  they  shall  begin  by  announc- 
ing in  what  capacity  they  speak. 

[594 1  (2)  Any  person  speaking  must  ex- 
press himself  slowly  and  distinctly,  separat- 
ing his  words  and  pausing  as  necessary  in 
order  that  everybody  may  understand  his 
meaning. 

1695]  3.  Motions  of  order  and  polnU  of 
order. 


(1)  During  debates,  any  delegation  may. 
when  it  thinks  fit.  submit  a  motion  of  order 
or  raise  a  point  of  order,  which  shall  at  once 
be  settled  by  the  Chairman  In  accordance 
with  these  Rules  of  Procedure.  Any  delega- 
tion may  appeal  against  the  Chairman's 
ruling,  which  shall  however  stand  unless  a 
majority  of  the  delegations  present  and  vot- 
ing are  against  it. 

[596 1  (2)  A  delegation  submitting  a  mo- 
tion of  order  shall  not.  during  its  speech, 
discuss  the  substance  of  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion. 

[597]  4.  Priority  of  motions  of  order  and 
points  of  order 

The  motions  and  points  of  order  men- 
tioned in  595  and  596  shall  be  dealt  with  in 
the  following  order: 

(a)   any  point  of  order  regarding  the  appli- 
cation  of   these   Rules  of   Procedure; 
(598]    (b)    suspension  of  a  meeting: 
[599 1   (c)  adjournment  of  a  meeting: 
1 600 1   (d)  postponement  of  debate  oa  the 
matter  under  discussion; 

(6011  (e)  closure  of  debate  on  the  matter 
under  discussion; 

[6021  (f)  any  other  motions  of  order  or 
points  of  order  that  may  be  submitted,  in 
which  case  It  shall  be  for  the  Chairman  to 
decide  the  relative  order  in  which  they  shall 
be  considered. 

[6031  5.  Motion  for  suspension  or  adjourn- 
ment of  a  meeting. 

During  the  discussion  of  a  question,  a 
delegation  may  move  that  the  meeting  be 
suspended  or  adjourned,  giving  reasons  for 
its  proposal.  If  the  proposal  is  seconded, 
the  floor  shall  be  given  to  two  speakers  to 
oppose  the  suspension  or  adjournment  and 
solely  for  that  purpose,  after  which  the 
motion  shall  be  put  to  the  vote. 

[6041  6.  Motion  for  postponement  of  de- 
bate. 

During  discussion  of  any  question,  a  dele- 
gation may  propose  that  the  debate  be  post- 
poned for  a  stated  period.  Once  such  a  pro- 
posal has  been  made,  any  discussion  thereon 
shall  be  limited  to  no  more  than  three 
speakers,  not  counting  the  person  submit- 
ting the  proposal:  one  for  the  motion,  and 
two  against. 

[6051  7.  Motion  for  closure  of  debate. 
A  delegation  may  at  any  time  propose  that 
discussion  on   the  point  at  issue   be  closed. 
In  such  cases,  before  a  vote  is  taken  on  the 
proposal,  the  floor  may  be  given  to  not  more 
than   two  sf>eakers   oi>po6lng   the   motion. 
16061  8    Limitation  of  speeches. 
(1)   The  Plenary  Assembly  may,  if  neces- 
sary, decide  how  many  speeches  any  one  dele- 
gation may  make  on  any  particular  point, 
and  how  long  they  may  last. 

[6071  (2)  However,  as  regards  questions 
of  procedure,  the  Chairman  shall  limit  the 
time  allowed  for  a  speech  to  a  maximum 
of  Ave  minutes. 

1 608 1  (3)  When  a  speaker  has  exceeded 
the  time  allowed,  the  Chairman  shall  notify 
the  Assembly  and  request  the  speaker  to 
conclude  his  remarks  briefly. 

[609 1  9.  Closing  the  list  of  speakers. 
( 1 )  During  the  debate,  the  Chairman  may 
rvUe  that  the  list  of  speakers  wishing  to  take 
the  floor  be  read.  He  shall  add  the  names 
of  other  delegations  who  Indicate  that  they 
wish  to  speak  and  he  may  then,  with  the 
assent  of  the  Assembly,  rule  that  the  list  be 
closed.  Nevertheless,  as  an  exceptional  meas- 
ure, the  Chairman  may  rule.  If  be  thinks  fit, 
that  a  reply  may  be  made  to  any  previous 
statement,  even  after  the  list  of  speakers 
has  been  closed. 

[610]  (2)  The  list  of  speakers  having  been 
exhausted,  the  Chairman  shall  declare  dis- 
cussion on  the  matter  closed. 

[611]   10.  Question  of  competence. 
Any   questions   of  competence   that  may 
arise  shall  be  settled  before  a  vote  is  taken 
on  the  substance  of  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion. 

1 612]  11.  Withdrawal  and  re-submission 
of  a  motion. 


The  author  of  a  motion  may  withdraw  It 
before  it  is  put  to  a  vote.  Any  motion, 
whether  it  be  amended  or  not,  which  has 
been  withdrawn  from  debate  may  be  re- 
submitted or  taken  up  by  the  author  of  the 
amendment  or  by  another  delegation. 
Rule  14 — Right  to  Vote. 
(613]  1.  At  all  meetings  of  the  conference, 
the  delegation  of  a  Member  of  the  Union 
duly  accredited  by  that  Member  to  take  part 
In  the  work  of  the  conference  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  vote  in  accordance  with  Article 
1  of  the  Convention. 

[614]  2.  The  delegation  of   a  Member  of 
the   Union  shall  exercise  the  right  to  vote 
under  the  conditions  described  in  Chapter  6 
of  the  General  Regulations. 
Rule  15 — Voting. 

[6161    1.  Definition  of  a  majority 
(1)  A  majority  shall  consist  of  more  than 
half  the  delegations  present  and  voting. 

(6161  (2)  In  compuUng  a  majority,  dele- 
gations abstaining  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account. 

(6171  (3)  In  case  of  a  tie.  a  proposal  or 
amendment  shall  be  considered  rejected. 

[618|  (4)  For  the  purpose  of  these  Rules 
of  Procedure,  a  "delegation  present  and  vot- 
ing" shall  be  a  delegation  voting  t(x  or 
against  a  proposal. 

(619]  2.  Non -participation  in  voting 
Delegations  which  are  present  but  do  not 
take   part  in  a  particular  vote  or  expressly 
state  they  do  not  wish  to  take  part  shall  be 
considered   neither  as  absent,   for  the   pur- 
pose of  determining  a  quorum  as  deflned  In 
592.  nor  as  abstaining  for  the  purpose  of  620. 
(6201   3.  Special  majority 
In  cases  where  Members  of  the  Union  art 
to  be  admitted,  the  majority  described  In 
Article   1  of  the  Convention  shall  apply. 

(621  (  4.  Abstentions  of  more  than  fifty 
per  cent. 

When  the  nxunber  of  abstentions  exceeds 
half  the  number  of  votes  cast  (for.  against, 
abstentions),  consideration  of  the  matter 
under  discussion  shall  be  postponed  to  a 
later  meeting,  at  which  time  atietentions 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 
[622(  5.  Voting  procedures 
(1)  The  following  voting  procedures  shall 
be  adopted  except  In  the  case  provided  for  In 
625: 

(a)    by  a  show  of  hands,  as  a  general  rule: 
[6331  (b)    by   roll   call,   if   the   above-men- 
tioned procedure  shows  no  clear  majority  or 
if  so  requested  by  at  least  two  delegations. 

[624]    (2)   Votes  by  roll  call  shall  be  taken 
in    the    alphabetical    order    of    the    Prench 
names  of  the  Members  represented. 
(6251  0    Secret  ballot 

Voting  shall  be  by  secret  ballot  when  at 
least  five  of  the  delegations  present  and  en- 
titled to  vote  so  request.  In  such  cases,  the 
Secretariat  shall  at  once  take  steps  to  en- 
sure the  secrecy  of  the  vote. 

[626(  7.  Prohibition  of  Interruptions  dur- 
ing votes 

No  delegation  may  interrupt  once  a  vote 
has  begun,  unless  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
in  connection  with  the  way  in  which  the 
vote  is  being  taken. 

1 627 1   8.  Reasons  for  votes 
The  Chairman  shall  authorize  any  delega- 
tions which  so  request  to  give  the  reasons 
for  their  vote,  after  the  vote  has  been  taken. 
(628)  9.  Voting  on  parts  of  a  proposal 
( 1 )   When  the  author  of  a  proposal  so  re- 
quests, or  when  the  Assembly  thinks  fit.  or 
when   the  Chairman,  with  the  approval  of 
the  author    so  proposes,  that  proposal  shall 
be  sub-divided  and  its  various  sections  put 
to    the   vote   separately.     The    parU    of    the 
proposal  which  have  been  adopted  shall  then 
be  put  to  the  vote  as  a  whole. 

[829]  (2)  If  all  the  sections  of  a  proposal 
are  rejected  the  proposal  shall  be  regarded 
as  rejected  as  a  whole. 

[630[  10.  Order  of  voting  on  concurrent 
proposals 
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(1)  When  there  are  two  or  more  proposals 
on  any  one  matter,  they  shall  be  put  to  the 
vote  In  the  order  In  which  they  were  pre- 
sented, unless  the  Assembly  decides  to  the 
contrary. 

(631)  (2>  After  each  vote,  the  Assembly 
shall  decide  whether  or  not  the  following 
proposal  shall  be  voted  on. 

(632]   11.  Amendments 

( 1 )  Any  proposal  for  modification  consist- 
ing only  of  a  deletion  from,  an  addition  to, 
or  a  change  in  a  part  of  the  original  pro- 
posal shall  be  considered  an  amendment. 

[633]  (2)  Any  amendment  to  a  proposal 
accepted  by  the  delegation  submitting  the 
proposal  shall  at  once  be  embodied  In  the 
original  proposal. 

[634[  (3)  No  proposal  for  modification 
shall  be  regarded  as  an  amendment  if  the 
Assembly  considers  it  to  be  Incompatible 
with  the  original  proposal. 

[635 1    12.  Voting  on  amendments 

( 1 )  When  an  amendment  is  submitted  to 
a  proposal,  a  vote  shall  first  be  taken  on  the 
amendment. 

( 636 1  ( 2 )  When  two  or  more  amendments 
are  submitted  to  a  proposal,  the  amendment 
furthest  from  the  Original  text  shall  be  put 
to  the  vote  first;  of  the  remainder,  that 
furthest  from  the  proposal  shall  then  be  put 
to  the  vote  and  the  same  procedure  shall 
be  followed  until  all  the  amendments  sub- 
mitted have  been  considered. 

[637 1  (3)  If  one  or  more  amendments  are 
adopted,  the  proposal  thus  amended  shall 
then  be  put  to  the  vote. 

)e381  (4)  If  no  amendment  is  adopted, 
the  original  prop<i«al  shall  be  put  to  the 
vote. 

Rule  16 — Conunlttees  and  Sub-commit- 
tees Rules  for  Debates  and  Voting  Proce- 
dures: 

[639 1  1.  The  Chairmen  of  all  committees 
and  sub-committees  shall  have  powers  sim- 
ilar to  those  conferred  by  Rule  3  on  the 
Chairman  of  the  conference. 

[640 1  2.  The  provisions  set  forth  In  Rule 
13  for  the  conduct  of  debates  in  the  Plenary 
Assembly  shall  also  apply  to  the  discussions 
of  committees  and  sub-conunittees,  except 
In  the  matter  of  the  quorum. 

(641  [  3.  The  provisions  set  forth  In  Rule 
15  shall  also  apply  to  votes  taken  In  com- 
mittees and  sub -committees,  except  as  re- 
gards 620. 

Rule  17 — Reservations: 

[642]  1.  As  a  general  rule,  any  delegation 
whose  views  are  not  shared  by  the  remain- 
ing delegations  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  conform  to  the  opinion  of  the 
majority. 

[643]  2.  However,  if  any  decision  appears 
to  a  delegation  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
prevent  its  Government  from  ratifying  the 
Convention  or  from  approving  the  revision 
of  the  Regulations,  the  delegation  may 
make  reservations,  final  or  provisional,  re- 
garding this  decision. 

Rule  18 — MlnutM  of  Plenary  Assemblies: 

[644]  1.  The  minutes  of  Plenary  Assem- 
blies shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  secretariat 
of  the  conference,  which  shall  endeavour  to 
ensure  their  distribution  to  delegations  as 
early  as  (wsslble  before  the  date  on  which 
they  are  to  be  considered. 

[645]  3.  After  the  minutes  have  been  dis- 
tributed, delegations  may  submit  in  writing 
to  the  secretariat  of  the  conference  the  cor- 
rections they  consider  to  be  Justified;  this 
shall  be  done  In  the  shortest  possible  time. 
This  shall  not  prevent  them  from  presenting 
amendments  orally  during  the  meeting  at 
which  the  minutes  are  approved. 

[6461  3.  (1)  As  a  general  rule,  the  min- 
utes shall  contain  proposals  and  conclusions, 
together  with  the  principal  arguments  ft* 
them,  presented  in  terms  as  concise  as  possi- 
ble. 

(647]  (2)  Howeter,  any  delegation  shall 
have  the  right  to  require  the  Insertion  In  the 
minutes,  either  summarized  or  in  full,  of  any 


statement  It  has  made  during  the  debates. 
In  this  case,  the  delegation  should,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  announce  this  at  the  beginning  of 
its  statement  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  reporters  and  must  itself  hand  In  the 
text  to  the  secretariat  of  the  conference 
within  two  hours  after  the  end  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

(6481  4,  The  right  accorded  In  647  regard- 
ing the  Insertion  of  statements  In  the  min- 
utes shall  in  all  cases  be  used  with  dis- 
cretion. 

Rule  19 — Summary  Records  and  Reports 
of  Committees  and  Sub-committees: 

1649]  1.  (1)  The  debates  of  committees 
and  sub-committees  shall  be  summarized, 
meeting  by  meeting,  in  sununary  records,  in 
which  shall  be  brought  out  the  essential 
points  of  the  discussion,  and  the  various 
opinions  of  which  note  ought  to  be  taken, 
together  with  any  proposals  or  conclusions 
resulting  from  the  debate  as  a  whole. 

[650]  (2)  Nevertheless,  any  delegation 
shall  be  entitled  to  Invoke  647. 

(6511  (3)  The  right  referred  to  above 
shall  in  all  circumstances  be  used  with  dis- 
cretion. 

[652 1  2.  Conunlttees  and  sub-committees 
may  prepare  any  Interim  reports  they  deem 
necessary  and,  if  circiunstances  warrant,  they 
may  submit,  at  the  end  of  their  work,  a  final 
report  recapitulating  in  concise  terms  the 
proposals  and  conclusions  resulting  from  the 
studies  entrtisted  to  them. 

Rule  20 —  Approval  of  Minutes,  Summary 
Records  and  Reports: 

|653(  1.  (1)  As  a  general  rule,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  meeting  of  the  Plenary 
Assembly,  committee,  or  sub-committee,  the 
Chairman  shall  inquire  whether  there  are 
any  comments  on  the  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting,  or,  in  the  case  of  committees 
CM*  sub-committees,  on  the  sununary  record 
of  the  previous  meeting.  These  documents 
shall  be  considered  approved  if  no  amend- 
ments have  been  handed  in  to  the  Secretariat 
and  no  objection  Is  made  orally.  Otherwise, 
the  appropriate  amendments  shall  be  made 
in  the  minutes  or  summary  record  as  the 
case  may  be. 

[664[  (2)  Any  Interim  or  final  report 
must  be  approved  by  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee concerned. 

[655]  2.  (1)  The  minutes  of  the  last  Ple- 
nary Assembly  shall  be  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman  of  the  Assembly. 

[656]  (2)  The  sximmary  record  of  the  last 
meeting  of  each  conunlttee  or  Eub-commit- 
tee  shall  be  examined  and  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  or  sub-commit- 
tee. 

Rule  21 — Editorial  Committee: 

[657]  1.  The  texts  of  the  Convention,  the 
Regulations  and  other  Pinal  Acts  of  the  con- 
ference, which  shall  be  worded  as  far  as 
practicable  in  their  definitive  form  by  the 
various  committees,  taking  account  of  the 
views  expressed,  shall  be  submitted  to  an 
editorial  committee  charged  with  perfecting 
their  form  without  altering  the  sense  and 
with  combining  them  with  those  parts  of 
former  texts  which  have  not  been  altered. 

[668]  2.  The  texts  shall  be  submitted  by 
the  editorial  committee  to  the  Plenary  As- 
sembly of  the  conference,  which  shall  ap- 
prove them,  or  refer  them  back  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  for  further  examination. 

Rule  22 — Numbering: 

[659]  1.  The  numbers  of  the  chapters, 
articles  and  paragraphs  of  the  texts  sub- 
jected to  revision  shall  be  preserved  until 
the  first  reading  In  Plenary  Assembly.  The 
passages  added  shall  bear  provisionally  the 
number  of  the  last  paragraph  In  the  original 
text,  with  the  addition  of  "a",  "b",  etc. 

[660]  2.  The  definitive  niunberlng  of  the 
chapters,  articles  and  paragraphs  shall  be 
entrusted  to  the  editorial  committee  after 
their  adoption  at  the  first  reading. 

Rule  23 — Pinal  Approval: 

(661]  The  texts  of  the  Convention,  the 
Regulations  and  other  Pinal  Acts  shall  be 


considered  final  when  they  have  been  ap- 
proved at  the  second  reading  in  Plenary 
Assembly. 

Rule  24 — Signature: 

(662)  The  final  texts  approved  by  the  con- 
ference shall  be  submitted  for  signature,  in 
thi>  alphabetical  order  of  the  Prench  names 
of  their  countries,  to  the  delegates  provided 
with  the  full  powers  deflned  in  Chapter  5 
of  the  General  Regulations. 

Rule  25 — Press  Notices: 

1 663 1  Official  releases  to  the  press  about 
the  work  of  the  conference  shall  be  issued 
only  as  authorized  by  the  Chairman  or  a 
Vice-chairman  of  the  conference. 

Rule  26 — Pranking  Privileges: 

|664(  During  the  conference,  members  of 
delegations,  members  of  the  Administrative 
Council,  senior  officials  of  the  permanent 
organs  of  the  Union,  and  the  staff  of  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Union  seconded  to  the 
conference  shall  be  entitled  to  postal,  tele- 
gr.-xph  and  telephone  franking  privileges  to 
the  extent  arranged  by  the  government  of 
the  country  In  which  the  conference  Is  held 
In  agreement  with  the  other  governments 
and  recognized  private  operating  agencies 
concerned. 

Port  //.  International  consultative 

committees 

Chapter  10.  General  Provisions 

|665(  1.  The  provisions  of  Part  II  of  the 
General  Regulations  supplement  Article  13 
of  the  Convention  defining  the  duties  and 
structure  of  the  International  Consultative 
Committees. 

[666 1  2.  (1)  The  Consultative  Committees 
shall  also  observe  the  applicable  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  Conferences  contained  In  Part 
I  of  the  General  Regulations. 

[667(  (2)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  Consultative  Committee  the  Plenary 
Assembly  may  adopt  additional  provisions 
If  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  Conferences.  These  additional 
provisions  shall  be  published  in  the  form 
of  a  Resolution  in  the  documents  of  the 
Plenary  Assembly  concerned. 

Chapter    11.    Conditions    for    Participation 

[668]  1.  (1)  The  International  Consulta- 
tive Committees  shall  have  as  Members: 

(a)  of  right,  the  administrations  of  all 
Members  and  Associate  Members  of  the 
Union; 

(669(  (b)  any  recognized  private  operat- 
ing agency  which,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Member  or  Associate  Member  which  has 
recognlz-Bd  it.  subject  to  the  procedure  pre- 
scribed below,  expresses  a  desire  to  partici- 
pate In  the  work  of  the  Committees. 

(670]  (2)  The  first  request  from  a  recog- 
nized private  operating  agency  to  take  part 
In  the  work  of  a  Consultative  Committee 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General 
who  shall  Inform  all  the  Members  and  Asso- 
ciate Members  and  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  concerned.  A  request 
from  a  recognized  private  operating  agency 
must  be  approved  by  the  Member  or  Asso- 
ciate Member  recognizing  it. 

[671]  2.  (1)  International  organizations 
which  coordinate  their  work  with  the  Inter- 
national Teleoommvmlcatlon  Union  and 
which  have  related  activities  may  be  admit- 
ted to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committees  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity. 

(672]  (2)  The  first  request  from  an  Inter- 
national organisation  to  take  pwut  In  the 
work  of  a  Consultative  Committee  shall  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  who  shall 
inform  by  telegram  all  the  Members  and  As- 
sociate Members  and  invite  Members  to  say 
whether  the  request  should  be  granted;  the 
request  shall  be  granted  If  the  majority  of 
the  replies  of  the  Members  received  within  a 
period  of  one  month  are  favourable.  The 
Secretary-General  shall  Inform  all  the  Mem- 
bers and  Associate  Members  and  the  Director 
of  the  Consultative  Committee  concerned  of 
the  result  of  the  oonsiiltatkMi. 
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f673]  8.  (1)  Scientific  or  Industrial  or- 
ganizations, which  are  engaged  In  the  study 
of  telecommunication  problems  or  In  the  de- 
sign or  manufacture  of  equipment  Intended 
for  telecommunication  services,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  participate  In  an  advisory  capacity 
in  meetings  of  the  study  groups  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committees,  provided  that  their 
participation  has  received  the  approval  of 
the  administrations  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. 

[674]  (2)  The  first  request  from  a  scien- 
tific or  industrial  organization  for  admission 
to  meetings  of  study  groups  of  a  Consulta- 
tive Committee  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
Director  of  the  Consultative  Committee: 
such  a  request  must  be  approved  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  concerned. 

Chapter  12.  Duties  of  the  Plenary  Assembly 

(675)  The  Plenary  Assembly  shall: 

(a)  consider  the  reports  of  study  groups 
and  approve,  modify  or  reject  the  draft  rec- 
onunendatlons   contained   in   these  reports; 

(876)  (b)  decide  new  questions  to  be 
studied  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
180;  and.  If  need  be,  establish  a  study  pro- 
gramme; 

(677)  (c)  so  far  as  necessary,  maintain 
existing  study  groups  and  set  up  new  study 
groups: 

[678 1  (d)  allocate  to  study  groups  the 
questions  to  be  studied; 

[679)  (e)  consider  and  approve  the  re- 
'  port  of  the  Director  on  the  activities  of  the 

Committee  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Plenary  Assembly; 

[680 1  (f)  approve  a  report  on  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  the  Committee  until  the  next 
Plenary  Assembly,  for  submission  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council; 

[881]  (g)  consider  any  other  matters 
deemed  necessary  within  the  provisions  of 
Article  13  of  the  Convention  and  Part  II 
of  the  General  Regulations. 

Chapter  13.  Meetings  of  the  Plenary 
Assembly 

[6821  1.  The  Plenary  Assembly  shall  nor- 
mally meet  every  three  years  at  a  time  and 
place  fixed  by  the  preceding  Plenary  As- 
■onbly. 

[683]  a.  The  date  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Plenary  Assembly  may  be  changed  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Union  which  participated  In  the  pre- 
vious meeting  of  the  Plenary  Assembly,  or 
which,  not  having  so  participated,  have  In- 
formed the  Secretary -General  of  their  wish 
to  take  an  active  part  In  the  work  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  concerned. 

[684]  3.  At  each  of  these  meetings,  the 
Plenary  Assembly  shall  be  presided  over  by 
the  Head  of  the  delegation  of  the  country 
In  which  the  meeting  Is  held  or.  In  the  case 
of  a  meeting  held  at  the  seat  of  the  Union 
by  a  person  elected  by  the  Plenary  Assem- 
bly Itself;  the  Chairman  shall  be  assisted  by 
Vice-Chalrmen  elected  by  the  Plenary  As- 
sembly. 

[686]  4.  The  secretariat  of  the  Plenary 
Assembly  of  a  Consultative  Committee  shall 
be  composed  of  the  specialized  secretariat 
of  that  Committee,  with  the  help.  If  neces- 
sary, of  the  personnel  of  the  administration 
of  the  Inviting  Government  and  of  the  Gen- 
eral Secretariat. 

Chapter  14.  Languages  and  Method  of  Vot- 
ing In  Plenary  Assemblies 

[686|  1.  (1)  The  langruages  used  in  the 
Plenary  Assemblies  shall  be  as  provided  In 
Article  16  of  the  Convention. 

[687]  (2)  The  preparatory  dociunents  of 
study  groups,  the  documents  and  minutes 
of  Plenary  Assemblies  and  the  documents 
published  after  these  Assemblies  by  the  In- 
ternational Consultative  Committees  shall 
be  Issued  in  the  three  working  languages  of 
the  Union. 

(688)  a.  The  Members  which  are  author- 
ised to  vote  at  sessions  of  Plenary  Assem- 


bllss  of  the  ConsulUUvc  Commlttess  srs 
those  to  which  reference  is  made  In  14  and 
232.  However,  when  a  country,  Member  of 
the  Union.  Is  not  represented  by  an  admin- 
istration, the  representatives  of  the  recog- 
nised private  operating  agencies  of  that 
country  shall,  as  a  whole,  and  regardless  of 
their  number,  be  entitled  to  a  single  vote. 

Chapter  15.  Composition  of  Study  Groups 

[6891  1-  l^e  Plenary  Assembly  shall  set 
up  the  necessary  study  groups  to  deal  with 
questions  to  be  studied.  The  administra- 
tions, recognized  private  operating  agencies 
and  International  organizations  admitted 
In  accordance  with  671  and  672  which  wish 
to  take  part  In  the  work  of  the  study  groups 
shall  give  in  their  names  either  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Plenary  Assembly  or,  at  a  later 
date,  to  the  Director  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  concerned. 

[690]  2.  In  addition,  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  673  and  674.  experts  of  scientific 
or  industrial  organizations  may  be  admitted 
to  take  part  In  an  advisory  capacity  In  any 
meeting  of  any  study  group. 

(6911  8.  The  Plenary  Assembly  shall  ap- 
point the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chalrman  of 
each  study  group.  If  in  the  Interval  between 
two  meetings  of  the  Plenary  Assembly,  a 
Group  Chairman  Is  unable  to  carry  out  his 
duties,  the  Vice-Chalrman  shall  take  his 
place,  and  the  study  group  concerned  shall 
elect,  at  its  next  meeting,  from  among  Its 
members,  a  new  Vice-Chalrman.  It  shall 
likewise  elect  a  new  Vice-Chalrman  should 
the  Vice-Chalrman  find  himself  no  longer 
able,  during  this  period,  to  carry  out  his 
duties. 

Chapter  16.  Treatment  of  Business  of  Study 
Groups 

(6921  1-  Study  groups  shall  normally  con- 
duct their  work  by  correspondence. 

[  693 1  2.  (1 )  However,  the  Plenary  Assem- 
bly may  give  directives  concerning  the  con- 
vening of  any  meetings  of  the  study  groups 
that  may  appear  necessary  to  deal  with  large 
groups  of  questions. 

(6941  (2)  Moreover,  If  after  a  Plenary  As- 
sembly, a  Group  Chairman  considers  it  nec- 
essary for  his  study  group  to  hold  one  or 
more  meetings  not  provided  for  by  the  Ple- 
nary Assembly  to  discuss  orally  questions 
which  could  not  be  solved  by  correspondence, 
he  may,  with  the  approval  of  his  adminis- 
tration and  after  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector concerned  and  the  members  of  his 
study  group,  suggest  a  meeting  at  a  con- 
venient place  bearing  In  mind  the  need  to 
keep  expenses  to  a  minimum. 

(6951  3.  However,  In  order  to  avoid  tm- 
necessary  Journeys  and  prolonged  absences, 
the  Director  of  a  Consultative  Conunlttee,  In 
agreement  with  the  Group  Chairmen  of  the 
various  study  groups  concerned,  shall  draw 
up  the  general  plan  of  meetings  of  groups 
of  study  groups  which  are  to  meet  In  the 
same  place  during  the  same  period. 

[6961  4.  The  Director  shall  send  the  final 
reports  of  the  study  groups  to  the  partici- 
pating administrations,  to  the  recognised 
private  operating  agencies  of  the  Consulta- 
tive Committee  and,  as  occasion  may  de- 
mand, to  such  International  organizations  as 
have  participated.  These  shall  be  sent  as 
soon  as  possible  and.  In  any  event.  In  time 
for  them  to  be  received  at  least  one  month 
before  the  date  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Plenary  Assembly.  This  provision  may  only 
be  waived  when  study  group  meetings  are 
held  immediately  prior  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Plenary  Assembly.  Questions  which 
have  not  formed  the  subject  of  a  report 
furnlsh<Kl  in  this  way  shall  not  appear  on  the 
agenda  for  ths  meeting  of  the  Plenary  As- 
sembly. 

Chapter  17.    Duties  of  the  Director.    Special- 
ized Secretariat 

[687]  1.  (1)  The  Director  of  a  Consulta- 
tive Conunlttee  shall  co-ordinate  the  work  of 
the  Plenary  Assembly  and  study  groups,  and 


shall  be  responsible  for  the  organisation  of 
the  work  of  the  Consultative  Committee. 

[6081  (2)  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
documents  of  the  Committee. 

(699)  <3)  The  Director  shall  be  assisted 
by  a  secretariat  composed  of  a  specialized 
staff  to  work  under  bis  direction  and  to  aid 
him  in  the  organization  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee. 

(TOO)  (4)  The  staffs  of  the  specialized 
secretariats,  laboratories  and  technical  In- 
stallations of  a  Consultative  Committee  shall 
be  under  the  administrative  control  of  the 
Secretary-General. 

[7011  3.  The  Director  shall  choose  the 
technical  and  administrative  members  of  the 
secretariat  within  the  framework  of  the 
budget  as  approved  by  the  Plenipotentiary 
Conference  or  the  Administrative  Council. 
The  appointment  of  the  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  Is  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General In  agreement  with  the  Direc- 
tor. The  final  decision  for  appointment  or 
dismissal  rests  with  the  Secretary-General. 

17021  3.  The  Director  shall  participate  as 
of  right,  but  In  an  advisory  capacity.  In 
meetings  of  the  Plenary  Assembly  and  of  the 
study  groups.  He  shall  make  aJl  necessary 
preparations  for  meetings  of  the  Plenary  As- 
sembly and  of  the  study  groups. 

(7031  4.  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the 
Plenary  Assembly  a  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Consultative  Committee  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Plenary  Assembly.  After  ap- 
proval, this  report  shall  be  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General for  submission  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Council. 

(7041  5-  1^«  Director  shall  submit  to  the 
Administrative  Council  at  Its  annual  session 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Committee 
during  the  previous  year  for  the  information 
of  the  Council  and  of  the  Members  and 
Associate  Members  of  the  Union. 

[7051  6.  The  Director  shall  submit  for  the 
approval  of  the  Plenary  Assembly  a  report  on 
the  financial  needs  of  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee up  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ple- 
nary Assembly;  this  report,  after  approval  by 
the  Plenary  Assembly,  shall  be  sent  to  ths 
Secretary-General  for  transmission  to  the 
Administrative  Council. 

(7061  7.  The  Director  shall  prepare,  for 
Inclusion  by  the  Secretary-General  In  the 
annual  budget  of  ths  Union,  an  estimate  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Committee  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  based  on  the  report  on  the 
financial  needs  of  the  Committee  approved 
by  the  Plenary  Assembly. 

[7071  8.  The  Director  shall  participate  as 
necessary  In  technical  assistance  activities  of 
the  Union  within  the  framework  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

Chapter  18.  Proposals  for  Administrative 
Confsrencss 

(7081  1.  In  accordance  with  181,  ths  Con- 
sultative Committees  may  make  proposals 
for  modification  of  the  Regulations  men- 
tioned in  193. 

(709)  3.  Such  proposals  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary-General  in  good  tlms  for  as- 
sembly, coordination  and  oommunlcstlon.  as 
laid  down  In  526. 

Chapter  19.    Relations  of  Consultative  Com- 
mittees   Between    Themselves    and    With 
Other  International  Organizations 
[710]    1.    (1)    Plenary  Assemblies  of  Con- 
sultative Committees  may  set  up  Joint  study 
groups  to  study  and  make  recommendations 
on  questions  of  common  Interest. 

(7111  (2)  The  Directors  of  Consultative 
Committees  may.  In  collaboration  with  the 
Group  Chairmen,  organize  Joint  meetings  of 
study  groups  of  both  Consultative  Conunlt- 
teee,  to  stvidy  and  prepare  draft  recomnaen- 
datlons  on  questions  of  common  Interest. 
Such  draft  recommendations  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Plenary 
Assembly  of  each  Consultative  Committee. 

(712]  a.  The  Plenary  Assembly  or  the  Di- 
rector of  a  Consultative  Cocnmtttss  may  In- 
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vlte  a  representative  of  this  Committee  to 
attend.  In  an  advisory  capacity,  meetings  of 
the  other  Consultative  Committee  or  of 
other  International  organizations  to  which 
that  Consultative  Committee  has  been  In- 
vited. 

[713]  3.  The  Secretary-General,  the  Deputy 
Secretsiry -General,  the  Chairman  of  the  In- 
ternational Frequency  Registration  Board, 
and  the  Director  of  the  other  Consultative 
Committee,  or  their  representatives,  may  at- 
tend meetings  of  a  Consultative  Committee 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  In  case  of  need,  a 
Consultative  Committee  may  Invite  to  at- 
tend Its  meetings,  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
representatives  of  any  permanent  organ  of 
the  Union  which  has  not  considered  it 
necessary  to  be  reprosented. 


AltNKX   6 

(See  irUcle  28) 

ACXZXMENT  BETWKXN  THK  UNrrXO  NATIONS  AND 
TBK  INTXK  NATIONAL  TEIJKX>MMUNICATIONS 
VNIOK — PaXA  MBLE 

In  consideration  of  the  provisions  of  ar- 
ticle 67  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  article  26  oil  the  Convention  of  the 
International  Teleo<>mmunicatlon  Union  of 
Atlantic  City  1947.  the  United  Nations  and 
the  International  TVjlecommunlcatlon  Union 
agree  as  follows: 

AfticU  I 
Ths  United  Nations  recognizes  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union  (here- 
inafter called  "the  Union")  as  the  specialized 
agency  responsible  lor  taking  such  action  as 
may  be  appropriate  under  Ite  basic  Instru- 
ment for  the  accomplishment  of  tlie  pur- 
poses set  forth  theieln. 

Article  II.  Reci}wocal  representation 

1.  The  United  Nations  shall  be  invited  to 
send  representativts  to  participate,  with- 
out vote,  In  the  ilellberatlons  of  all  the 
Plenipotentiary  and  Administrative  Confer- 
ences of  ths  Union.  It  shall  also,  after  ap- 
propriate consultation,  be  Invited  to  send 
representatives  to  attend  International  con- 
sultative committees  or  any  other  meetings 
convened  by  the  Union  with  the  right  to 
participate  without  vote  In  the  discussion 
of  Items  of  Interest  to  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  Union  shalil  be  Invited  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  attenci  meetings  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Uqlted  Nations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  consultation  on  telecommunication 
matters. 

3.  The  Union  sliall  be  invited  to  send 
representatives  to  be  present  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  the  Trxisteeshlp 
Council  and  of  their  commissions  or  com- 
mittees, and  to  participate,  without  vote, 
in  the  deliberations  thereof  with  respect  to 
items  on  the  agenda  In  which  the  Union 
may  be  concerned. 

4.  The  Union  shiOl  be  Invited  to  send  rep- 
resentatives to  atUmd  meetings  of  the  main 
committees  of  the  General  Assembly  when 
matters  within  the  competence  of  the  Union 
are  under  discussion  and  to  participate, 
without  vote.  In  such  discussions. 

5.  Written  statemente  presented  by  the 
Union  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Secretariat 
of  the  United  Nations  to  the  Members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  Ite  commissions,  and  the 
Trusteeship  Council  as  appropriate.  Simi- 
larly, written  statemente  presented  by  the 
United  Nations  shall  be  distributed  by  the 
Union  to  Ite  Members. 

Article  III.  Prirposal  of  agenda  items 
After  such  {nreliniinary  consultation  as  may 
be  necessary,  the  Union  shall  Include  on  the 
agenda  of  Plenipo'^entiary  or  Administrative 
Conferences  or  meetings  of  other  organs  of 
the  Union.  Items  proposed  to  it  by  the  United 
Nations.  Similarly,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  ita  commissions  and  the  Trus- 


teeship Council  shall  includs  on  their 
agenda  Items  proposed  by  the  Conferences 
or  other  organs  of  the  Union. 

Article  IV.  Recommendations  of  the  United 
Sations 

1.  The  Union,  having  regard  to  the  obli- 
gation of  the  United  Nations  to  promote  the 
objectives  set  forth  In  Article  65  of  the 
Charter  and  the  function  and  power  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  under  Article 
62  of  the  Charter  to  make  or  initiate  studies 
and  reporte  with  respect  to  international 
economic,  social,  cultural,  educational, 
health  and  related  matters  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  these  matters  to 
the  specialized  agencies  concerned  and  hav- 
ing regard  also  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  Nations,  under  Articles  58  and  63  of 
the  Charter;  to  make  recommendations  for 
the  coordination  of  the  policies  and  activi- 
ties of  such  specialized  agencies,  agrees  to 
arrange  for  the  submission,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  ite  appropriate  CH-gan  for  such  ac- 
tion as  may  seem  proper  of  all  formal  rec- 
ommendations which  the  United  Nations 
may  make  to  It. 

2.  The  Union  agrees  to  enter  into  consul- 
tation with  the  United  Nations  upon  request 
with  respect  to  such  reconunendatlons,  and 
In  due  course  to  report  to  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  action  taken  by  the  Union  or 
by  Ite  Members  to  give  effect  to  such  rec- 
ommendations or  on  the  other  resulte  of 
their  consideration. 

3.  The  Union  will  cooperate  in  whatever 
further  measxires  may  be  necessary  to  make 
coordination  of  the  activities  of  specialized 
agencies  and  those  of  the  United  Nations 
fully  effective.  In  particular.  It  agrees  to 
cooperate  with  any  body  or  bodies  which  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  may  establish 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  such  coordi- 
nation and  to  furnish  such  information  as 
may  be  required  for  the  carrying  out  of  this 
purpose. 

Article  V.  Exchanffe  of  information  and 
documents 

1.  Subject  to  such  arrangemente  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  safeguarding  of  con- 
fidential material,  the  fullest  and  promptest 
exchange  of  appropriate  information  and 
documente  shall  be  made  between  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Union  to  meet  the  requlre- 
mente  of  each. 

2.  Without  prejudice  to  the  generality  of 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph: 

(a)  the  Union  shall  submit  to  the  United 
Nations  an  annual  report  on  Ite  activities; 

(b)  the  Union  shall  comply  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable  with  any  request  which 
the  United  Nations  may  make  for  the  fiu- 
nlshlng  of  special  reporte,  studies  or  Informa- 
tion; 

(c)  ths  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  shall,  upon  request,  consult  with  the 
appropriate  authority  of  the  Union  with  a 
view  to  providing  to  the  Union  such  Informa- 
tion as  may  be  of  special  Interest  to  It. 

Article  VI.  Assistance  to  the  United  Nations 
The  Union  agrees  to  co-operate  with  and 
to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  United 
Nations,  Ite  principal  and  subsidiary  organs, 
In  accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Convention,  taking  fully  into 
account  the  particular  position  of  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Union  who  are  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  VII.  Relations  toith  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice 

1.  The  Union  agrees  to  furnish  any  in- 
formation which  ihay  be  requested  by  the 
InternatlonsJ  Coxurt  of  Justice  In  pursuance 
of  Article  34  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Court. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  authorizes  the 
Union  to  request  advisory  opinions  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  on  legal  ques- 
tions arUlng  within  the  scope  of  ite  com- 


petence other  than  questions  concerning  the 
mutual  relationships  of  the  Union  and  the 
United  Nations  or  other  specialized  agencies. 

3.  Such  request  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Court  by  the  Plenipotentiary  Conference  or 
the  Administrative  Council  acting  In  pur- 
suance of  an  authorization  by  the  Plenipo- 
tentiary Conference. 

4.  When  requesting  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  to  give  an  advisory  opinion 
the  Union  shall  Inform  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  request. 

Article  VIII.  Personnel  arrangements 

1.  The  United  Nations  and  the  Union 
agree  to  develop  as  far  as  practicable  com- 
mon personnel  standards,  methods  and 
arrangemente  designed  to  avoid  serious  dis- 
crepancies In  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, to  avoid  competition  In  recruit- 
ment of  personnel,  and  to  facilitate  any 
mutually  desirable  interchange  of  personnel 
in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  benefit 
from  their  services. 

2.  The  United  Nations  and  the  Union  agree 
to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
In  achieving  these  ends. 

Article  IX.  Statistical  services 

1 .  The  United  Nations  and  the  Union  agree 
to  strive  for  maximum  co-operation,  the 
elimination  of  all  undesirable  duplication 
between  them,  and  the  most  efficient  use  of 
their  technical  personnel  In  their  respective 
collection,  analysis,  publication,  standardiza- 
tion. Improvement  and  dissemination  of  sta- 
tistical Information.  They  agree  to  combine 
their  efforte  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
usefulness  and  utilization  of  statistical  In- 
formation and  to  minimize  the  burdens 
placed  upon  national  governmente  and  other 
organizations  from  which  such  Information 
may  be  collected. 

2.  The  Union  recognizes  the  United  Na- 
tions as  the  central  agency  for  the  collection. 
anBl3rsls.  publication,  standardization.  Im- 
provement and  dissemination  of  statistics 
serving  the  general  purposes  of  international 
organizations. 

3.  The  United  Nations  recognizes  the 
Union  as  the  central  agency  responsible  for 
the  collection,  analysis,  publication,  stand- 
ardization. Improvement  and  dissemination 
of  statistics  within  ite  special  sphere,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  rlghte  of  the  United 
Nations  to  concern  Itself  with  such  statistics 
so  far  as  they  may  be  essential  for  ite  own 
purposes  or  for  the  Improvement  of  statistics 
throughout  the  world.  All  decisions  as  to 
the  form  In  which  Ite  service  documente  are 
complied  rest  with  the  Union. 

4.  In  order  to  build  up  a  central  collec- 
tion of  statistical  information  for  general 
use.  It  Is  agreed  that  data  supplied  to  the 
Union  for  Incorporation  in  Ite  bfisic  statis- 
tical series  or  special  reports  should  so  far 
as  practicable  be  made  available  to  the 
United  Nations  upon  request. 

6.  It  Is  agreed  that  data  supplied  to  the 
United  Nations  for  Incorporation  in  ite  basic 
statistical  series  or  special  reporte  should 
so  far  as  practicable  and  appropriate  be 
made  available  to  the  Union  upon  request. 

Article  X.  Administrative  and  technical 
services 

1.  The  United  Nations  and  the  Union  rec- 
ognize the  desirability  In  the  Intereste  of 
the  most  efficient  use  of  personnel  and  re- 
sources, of  avoiding,  whenever  possible,  the 
establishment  of  competitive  or  overlapping 
services,  and  when  necessary  to  consult 
thereon  to  achieve  these  ends. 

2.  Arrangemente  shall  be  made  between 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Union  In  regard 
to  the  registration  and  deposit  of  official 
documente. 

Article  XI.  Budgetary  and  financial  arrange- 
ments 

1.  The  budget  or  the  proposed  budget  of 
the  Union  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  United 
Nations  at  the  same  time  as  such  budget  Is 
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txansmltted  to  th«  Uoabcra  of  Mb*  Uuloa 
and  thB  General  Aaaemblr  may  make  recom- 
mendatlone  thereon  to  the  Union. 

3.  The  Union  shall  be  entitled  to  send 
repreeentatlTes  to  participate,  without  vote. 
In  the  deUberaUons  of  the  General  Asaembly 
or  any  committee  thereoX  at  all  times  when 
the  budget  of  the  Union  le  under  considera- 
tion. 

Article  XII.  Financing  of  special  service* 

1.  In  the  event  of  the  Union  being  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  incxurlng  substantial 
extra  expense  as  a  result  of  any  request 
which  the  United  Nations  may  make  for 
special  reports,  studies  or  assistance  In  ac- 
cordance with  Article  VI  or  with  any  other 
provisions  of  this  agreement,  consultation 
shall  talce  place  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  most  equitable  manner  In  which  such 
expense  shall  be  borne. 

a.  Consxiltatlon  between  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Union  shall  similarly  take 
place  with  a  view  to  making  such  arrange- 
ments aa  may  be  found  equitable  for  cover- 
ing the  costs  of  central  administrative, 
technical  or  fiscal  services  or  facilities  or 
other  special  assistance  requested  by  the 
Union  and  provided  by  the  United  Nations. 

Article  XIll.  United  Nations  laissez-passer 
OIBcials  of  the  Union  shall  have  the  right 
to  use  the  lalssez-paaser  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  accordance  with  special  arrange- 
ments to  be  negotiated  between  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  competent  authorities  of  the  Union. 

Article  XIY.  Inter-agency  agreement* 
1.  The  Union  agrees  to  inform  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  any  formal  agreement  contemplated 
between  the  Union  and  any  other  special- 
ised agency  or  other  Inter-govemmental 
organisation  or  International  non-govern- 
mental organization,  and  further  will  In- 
form the  Kconomlc  and  Social  Council  of 
the  details  of  any  stich  agreement,  when 
concluded. 

a.  The  United  Nations  agrees  to  Inform 
the  Union  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  any 
formal  agreement  contemplated  by  any  other 
speclalloed  agencies  on  matters  which  might 
be  of  concern  to  the  Union  and  further  will 
Inform  the  Union  of  the  details  of  any  such 
agreement,  when  concluded. 

Article  XV.  Liaison 

1.  The  United  Nations  and  the  Union  agree 
to  the  foregoing  provisions  In  the  belief 
that  they  will  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  effective  liaison  between  the  two 
organizations.  They  afBrm  their  Intention 
of  taking  whatever  measures  may  be  nec- 
essary to  this  end. 

a.  The  liaison  arrangements  provided  for 
In  this  agreement  shall  apply,  as  far  as  ap- 
propriate, to  the  relations,  between  the 
Union  and  the  United  Nations,  Including  Its 
branch  and  regional  offices. 

Article  XVI.    United  Nations  telecommunica- 
tion services 

1.  The  Union  recognizes  that  It  is  Ini- 
portant  that  the  United  Nations  shall  bene- 
fit by  the  same  rights  as  the  Members  of  the 
Union  for  operating  telecommunication  serv- 
ices. 

a.  The  United  Nations  undertakes  to  op- 
erate the  teleconfiniunlcatlon  services  under 
Its  control  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  International  Telecommunication  Con- 
vention and  the  regulations  annexed  thereto. 

3.   The   precise   arrangements   for   Imple- 
menting this  article  shall  be  dealt  with  sep- 
arately. 
Article  XVII.    Implementation  o/  agreement 

The  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United  Na- 
ttozu  and  the  appropriate  authority  of  the 


Union  may  eater  into  such  supplementary 
arrangements  tat  the  Implementation  of 
this  agri^ment  as  may  b«  found  desirable. 

Article  XVIII.    Revision 
On   six   months'    notloe  given    on   either 
part,  this  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
vision   by    agreement    between    the   United 
Nations  and  the  Union. 

Article  XIX.  Mntry  into  force 
1.  This  agreement  will  come  Into  force 
provisionally  after  approval  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Plenipotentiary  Telecommunication  Confer- 
ence at  AtlanUc  City  In  1947. 

a.  Subject  to  the  aforementioned  ap- 
provals, the  agreement  will  formally  enter 
Into  force  at  the  same  time  as  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Convention  con- 
cluded at  AtlanUc  City  In  1M7  or  at  some 
earlier  date  as  may  be  arranged  for  by  a 
decision  of  the  Union. 

PrwAL  Protocol  to  thx  IirrautATiONAL  T»l«- 

CX)MMt7WICATIO>»   CONVKNTION,   GxmVA,  1960 

At  the  time  of  signing  the  International 
Telecommunication  Convention  (Geneva, 
1850) .  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  take 
note  of  the  following  statements  forming 
port  of  the  Final  Acts  of  the  Plenipotentiary 
Conference,  Geneva,  1956: 

I 
J^or  the  Argentine  Republic 

The  Argentine  Delegation  declares: 

The  International  Telecommunication 
Convention  (Geneva,  1989),  provides  In  4 
that  any  country  or  group  of  ten-itorJee 
listed  In  Annex  1  thereto  la  a  Member  of 
the  Union.  Annex  1  lists  for  thla  purpose 
the  "Overseas  Territories  for  the  Interna- 
tional Relations  of  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  are  respons.ble' 

Since  the  Government  concerned  habitual- 
ly includes  the  territories  which  it  calls  the 
"Falkland  Islands  and  Dependencies"  In  this 
entity  a  practice  reflected  In  the  official  doc- 
uments published  by  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union,  the  Argentine 
Delegation  formally  declares  that  this  prac- 
tice In  no  wise  detracts  from  Argentine  sor- 
erelgnty  over  these  islands,  occupied  by  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  result  of  an  act  of 
force  never  accepted  by  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment, which  hereby  reaffirms  the  Inalien- 
able right  of  the  Republic  and  declares  that 
the  Malvlnas  Islands,  the  South  Sandwich 
Islands,  the  South  Georgia  Islands,  and  the 
Argentine  Sector  of  the  Antarctic  are  the 
colony  or  possession  of  no  other  nation,  that 
they  form  part  of  Argentine  national  soil  and 
are  subject  to  Argentine  dominion  and 
sovereignty. 

This  declaration  also  holds  good  for  any 
other  mention  of  the  same  kind  which  may 
be  Included  in  the  Convention  or  its  An- 
nexes. 

■ 

For  Canada 
The  signature  of  Canada  to  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Convention 
(Geneva,  1959).  is  subject  to  the  reserva- 
tion that  Canada  does  not  accept  193  of  this 
Convention.  Canada  agrees  to  be  bound  by 
the  Radio  Regulations,  the  Telegraph  Regu- 
lations and,  subject  to  one  reservation,  by 
the  Additional  Radio  Regulations,  all  as 
annexed  to  this  Convention  but  does  not 
agree  to  be  bound  by  the  Telephone  R^xila- 
Uona. 

nx 

For  China 

The  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of  China 

to    the    Plenipotentiary    Conference    of    the 

International  Teleconununlcatlon  Union   at 

Geneva.  1969,  aa  at  Atlantic  City  and  Buenos 


Aires,  It  the  only  legitimate  representation 
of  China  therein,  and  is  recognized  as  such 
by  the  Conference.  Any  Declarations  or 
Reservations  made  In  connection  with  or  at- 
tached to  the  present  Convention  by  any 
Members  of  the  Union,  Incompatible  with 
the  position  of  the  Republic  of  China  as  set 
forth  above,  are  Illegal  and  therefore  null 
ana  void.  To  those  Members  of  the  Union, 
the  Republic  of  China  does  not.  by  signa- 
ture of  this  Convention,  accept  any  obliga- 
tion arising  out  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
or  any  of  the  Protocols  annexed  thereto. 

IV 

For    the    Belgian    Congo    and    Territory   of 
R  uanda  -Uru  ndi 

In  signing  the  International  Telecommu- 
nication Convention  (Geneva,  1959),  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  Territory  of  Ruanda- 
Urundi  officially  declare  that  they  reserve 
the  right  not  to  abide  by  Article  3  of  the 
Radio  Regulations  (Geneva,  1959),  except  in 
so  far  as  the  application  of  this  article  per- 
mits to  meet  the  Indispensable  require- 
ments of  their  domestic  broadcasting. 

V 

For  Costa  Rica 
The  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of  Costa 
Rica  reserves  its  Government's  right  to  ac- 
cept or  not  to  accept  the  consequences  of 
any  reservations  made  by  other  Govern- 
ments represented  at  this  Conference,  should 
such  reservations  entail  any  Increase  in 
Costa  Rica's  financial  contribution  to  the 
Union. 

VI 

For  Cuba 
The  Delegation  of  Cuba,  in  signing  this 
Convention  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  formally  reserves  Its 
position  with  regard  to  acceptance  of  the 
Ttelegraph  Regulations.  Telephone  Regula- 
tions, and  Additional  Radio  Regulations, 
mentioned  In  Article  14  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Convention  (Geneva, 
1986). 

Tn 

For  the  Republic  of  Ml  Satvodor 

A 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Kl  Sal- 
vador reserves  the  right  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  required  to  protect  Its  Interests, 
should  any  Member  or  Associate  Member  of 
the  Union  not  share  In  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Union  or  make  reservations 
such  that  El  Salvador's  share  In  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  Union  is  thereby  In- 
creased. 

B 

In  signing  this  Convention  on  behalf  of 
the  Republic  of  El  Salvador,  I  hereby  reserve 
the  right  ot  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
to  accept  or  not  to  accept  the  obligations  en- 
tailed by  the  Telephone  Regulations  and  the 
Additional  Radio  Regulations  mentioned  in 
Artlcis  14  of  the  International  Telecommu- 
nication Convention    (Geneva,   1969). 

vm 
For  the  United  States  of  America 

Signature  of  this  Convention  for  and  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America  con- 
stitutes, in  accordance  with  its  constitu- 
tional processes,  signature  also  on  behalf  of 
all  territories  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  United  States  of  America  formally  de- 
clares that  the  United  States  of  America  does 
not,  by  signature  of  this  Convention  on  Its 
behalf,  accept  any  obligation  tn  respect  of 
the  Telephone  Regulations  or  the  Additional 
Radio  Regulations  referred  to  in  Article  14 
of  the  International  Telecommunication 
Convention  (Geneva.  1969), 
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For  G"eece 

On  behalf  of  its  Government,  the  Hellenic 
Delegation  hereby  declares  that  it  accepts 
no  consequence  of  any  reservation  whioh 
might  lead  to  an  Incease  of  its  share  in 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Union. 

For  the  Repuitlic  of  India 
1.  Upon  signing  thn  Final  Acts  of  the 
International  Teleconununlcatlon  Confer- 
ence, Geneva,  1969.  tl:«  Republic  of  India 
does  not  accept  any  financial  Implications 
resulting  from  any  reiervation  that  might 
be  made  on  the  budgetary  matters  of  the 
Union  by  any  delegation  participating  in 
the  present  Conference 

a.  The  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of  India 
states  that  the  signature  by  the  Delegation 
to  this  Convention  Is  a>so  subject  to  the  res- 
ervation that  the  Republic  of  India  may  or 
may  not  be  In  a  position  to  accept  certain 
provisions  of  the  Telegraph  and  the  Tele- 
phone Regulations  (Ofaieva,  1958).  referred 
to  in  Article  14  of  thl»  Convention. 

8.  The  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of  In- 
dia further  reserves  tlie  rights  of  Its  Gov- 
ernment to  take  appropriate  steps  if  neces- 
sary to  ensure  proper  functioning  of  the 
Union  and  its  permanent  organs  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  Regulations,  listed  In  Arti- 
cle 14  of  the  Conventkm,  should  any  coun- 
try reserve  and/or  not  accept  the  provisions 
of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Regulations 
mentioned  above. 

xt 
For  the  RepubWi  of  Indonesia 

Due  to  the  fact  that  Irian  Barat  (Western 
New  Guinea)  eonstltttlonally  Is  an  inte- 
grated part  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia, 
the  Indonesian  Delegation  to  the  Plentipo- 
tentlary  Conference  and  the  Administrative 
Radio  Conference,  Geaeva.  1989.  formally 
declares  that  Its  signatures  to  this  Conven- 
tion and  to  the  Radio  Regulations  in  no  way 
Implies  the  acceptanou  of  the  mentioning 
of  Irian  Barat  (New  Guinea)  preceded  by 
the  word  "Netherlands"  in  documenu  of  the 
Union  and  the  Radio  Regulations  (annexes 
and/or  appendices) . 

zn 
For  the  State  of  Israel 

The  Delegation  of  the  State  of  Israel  can- 
not aooept  the  reservations  made  by  the  Del- 
egations of  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
tbs  Republic  of  Iraq,  the  Hashemlte  King- 
dom of  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Libya,  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco, 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  the  Republic  of 
the  Sudan  and  Tunisia,  eonceming  Israel,  and 
reserves  the  right  of  Its  Government  to  take 
any  appropriate  measure  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  State 
of  Israel  in  the  application  of  this  Conven- 
tion aiul  the  Regulations  annexed  thereto,  as 
far  as  the  above  Members  countries  are  con- 
cerned. 

znx 
For  Japan 

Japan  reserves  the  right  to  take  such  action 
M  It  may  consider  necessary  to  safeguard 
Its  Interests  should  reservations  by  other 
countries  lead  to  an  increase  In  the  share 
It  takes  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
Union.  I 

For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
The  Delegation  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  declares  that  it  does  not  accept 
the  sutement  of  the  Delegation  of  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia  contained  In  lU  formal 
declaraUon  In  so  far  as  this  sUtement  dis- 
putes the  sovereignty  of  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands  over  the  non-self-governing 
territory  of  Netherlands  New  Gulnsa. 

cfvn — larr 


As  for  the  denomination  "Netherlands  New 
Guinea"  It  declares  that  this  denomination 
Is  the  constitutionally  correct  one  and  la 
formally  recognized  as  such  and  applied  by 
the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations. 

XV 

For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  formally 
declares  \xpoa  signing  the  present  Conven- 
tion that  it  cannot  currently  accept  any  ob- 
ligations with  reference  to  the  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Regulations  mentioned  in  193 
of  the  OonventioQ. 

XVI 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  BHtain 
and  Northern  Irelznd 

The  Delegation  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  declares : 

That  it  does  not  accept  the  statement  of 
the  Argentine  delegation  contained  In  its 
declaration  m  so  far  as  this  statement  dis- 
putes the  sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment In  the  United  Kingdom  over  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  the  Falkland  Islands 
dependencies  and  It  wishes  formally  to  re- 
serve the  rights  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
on  this  question.  The  Falkland  Islands  and 
ths  Falkland  Islands  dependencies  are  and 
remain  an  Integral  part  of  the  territories  to- 
gether making  up  the  Member  hitherto 
known  as:  Colonies.  Protectorates,  Overseas 
Territories  and  Territories  under  Mandate  or 
Trusteeship  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  on  behalf  of 
which  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  acceded  to  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Convention 
(Buenos  Aires,  1952)  on  18  November  1963. 
and  which  is  described  In  the  International 
TelecommutUcatlon  Convention  (Geneva. 
1959)  as:  Overseas  territories  for  the  inter- 
national relations  of  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  EClngdom  of  Great  Brltidn  and 
Northern  Ireland  are  responsible. 

xvu 

For  Czechoslovakia 

The  Czechoslovak  delegation  declares  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic  that  It  will  not  be  bound 
by  any  consequences  that  may  arise  from 
reservations  designed  to  raise  Its  contribu- 
tory share  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  Union. 

XVZQ 

For  Turkey 
The  Delegation  of  Turkey  declares  that 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
cannot  accept  any  financial  consequences 
that  might  arise  as  a  restilt  of  reservations 
made  by  other  Governments  taking  part  in 
the  Plenipotentiary  Conference.  Geneva, 
1959. 


For  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Territory 
of  South-West  Africa 

The  Delegation  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  territory  of  South-West  Africa 
declares  that  the  signature  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  Territory  of  South-West 
Africa  to  this  Convention  is  subject  to  the 
reservation  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
and  Territory  of  South-West  Africa  does  not 
agree  to  be  bound  by  the  Telephone  Regula- 
tions referred  to  In  article  14  of  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Convention 
(Geneva,  1969). 

zx 
For  the  Republic  of  Venezuela 

In  signing  this  Convention,  the  Delegation 
of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  on  behalf  of 
its  Government,  maintains  the  reservations 
indicated  in  the  Telegraph  Regulations  and 
tha  Telephone  B^ulatlonB  (Oeneva.  1958). 


and  also  with  regard  to  the  Radio  Regula- 
tions (Geneva,  1959). 

zzz 

For  Afghanistan,  the  Argentine  RepubUe, 
Belgium,  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  Territory  of  Ruanda- 
Urundi,  Denmark,  Spain,  overseas  states  of 
the  French  community  and  French  over- 
seas territories,  France,  Mexico,  Monaco, 
Norway,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal,  Portu- 
guese oversetis  provinces,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  Federal  People's  Re- 
public of  Yugoslavia,  Sweden  and  Switzer- 
land 

The  delegations  of  the  above-mentioned 
countries  declare  on  behalf  of  their  respec- 
tive Governments  that  they  accept  no  con- 
sequences of  any  reservations  which  would 
lead  to  an  Increase  in  the  shares  they  take 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Union. 

xxn 
For  the  People's  Republic  of  Albania,  the 
People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  the  Bieloru»- 
sian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  the  Hun~ 
garian  People's  Republic,  the  People's  Re~ 
public  of  Poland,  the  Roumanian  People't 
Republic,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, and  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 

These  Delegations  hereby  declare  on  be- 
half of  their  Governments  that  the  decision 
taken  by  the  Plenipotentiary  Conference, 
Geneva,  1959,  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union,  to  recognize  the  creden- 
tials of  Chiang  Kai-Shek's  representatives  to 
take  part  in  the  Conference  and  to  sign  the 
Pinal  Acte  on  behalf  of  China,  Is  Ulegltlmate, 
In  so  far  as  the  legal  representatives  of  China 
can  only  be  the  representatives  appointed 
by  the  Central  People's  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

For  the  People's  Republic  of  Albania,  the 
People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  the  Hun- 
garian People's  Republic,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Poland,  the  Roumanian  People's 
Republic  and  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 

On  signing  the  International  Teleeom- 
mtmlcation  Convention  (Geneva.  1959),  the 
Delegations  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Al- 
bania, the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  the 
Hungarian  People's  Republic,  the  People's 
Republic  of  Poland,  the  Rotmianlan  People's 
Republic,  and  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  re- 
serve for  their  Governments  the  right  to  ac- 
cept or  not  to  accept  the  Radio  Reg\ilatlons, 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

xxrr 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Araltia,  the  Re- 
public of  Iraq,  the  HashemiU  Kingdom  of 
Jordan.  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Libya,  the  Kingdom  of  Mo^ 
rooco,  the  United  Arab  Republic  the  Re- 
public of  the  Sudan  and  Tunisia 

The  above  mentioned  Delegations  declare 
that  the  signature,  and  possible  subsequent 
ratification  by  their  respective  Governments 
to  the  International  Telecommunication 
Convention  (Geneva,  1959).  are  not  valid 
with  respect  to  the  Member  appearing  In 
Annex  1  to  this  Convention  under  the  name 
of  Israel,  and  in  no  way  imply  Its  recognition. 


For  Austria  and  Italy 
Austria  and  Italy  reserve  the  right  to  take 
such  action  as  they  may  consider  necessary 
to  safeguard  their  Interests,  should  Members 
or  Associate  Members  not  share  in  defrajring 
the  expenses  of  the  Union  in  the  nmnner 
specified  In  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cation Convention  (Geneva,  1959).  or  should 
reservations  by  other  ooiintries  Jeopardise 
their  telecommunication  servloes. 
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For  the  Bielorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic, the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
and  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
The  Delegatlona  of  the  Bielorussian  Soviet 
Socialist    Republic,    the    Union    of    Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist   Republic   hereby   formally   declare 
that  In  signing  this  (Convention  they  main- 
tain the  reservations  relating  to  the  Radio 
Regulations  that  were  made  by  their  Gov- 
ernments    in    ratifying    the    International 
Teleconununlcatlon      Convention      ( Buenos 
Aires.  1952). 

zxvn 
For  Ghana,  the  Republic  of  Guinea  and  Iran 
The  Delegations  of  the  above-mentioned 
countries  declare  that  they  reserve  the  right 
of  their  Oovei  nments  to  take  any  action  they 
deem  necessary  to  safeguard  their  interests 
should  Members  or  Associate  Members  In 
any  way  fail  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  International  Telecommunication 
Convention  (Geneva.  1969)  or  should  reser- 
vations by  other  countries  jeopcu'dlze  their 
telecommunication  services. 

xxvm 

For  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic 
The  Delegations  of  the  Hashemite  King- 
dom of  Jordan  and  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic decltwe  on  behalf  of  their  Governments, 
their  disagreement  with  42  and  with  97, 
which  authorize  the  Administrative  Council 
to  conclude  agreements  with  international 
organizations  on  behalf  of  the  Union.  Any 
such  agreements  which  they  will  consider 
against  their  Interest  shall  not  be  binding 
on  them. 


For  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  Territory  of 
South-West  Africa 

The  Delegations  of  the  above-mentioned 
countries  reserve  for  their  Governments  the 
right  to  take  such  action  as  they  may  con- 
alder  necessary  to  safeguard  their  interests, 
should  certain  lifembers  or  Associate  Mem- 
bers not  share  in  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  Union,  or  should  they  fail  in  any  other 
way  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  International  Telecommunication  Con- 
vention (Geneva.  1959)  or  Its  Annexes  or 
the  Protocols  attached  thereto,  or  should 
reservations  by  other  countries  Jeopardize 
their  telecommunication  services. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Final  Protocol 
in  each  of  the  Chinese.  English.  French, 
Russian  and  Spanish  languages.  In  a  single 
copy,  which  shall  remain  deposited  In  the 
archives  of  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cation Union,  which  shall  forward  a  certified 
copy  to  each  of  the  signatory  countries. 

Done  at  Geneva,  21  December  1959. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  the  radio 
regulation  (Ex.  I.  86th  Cong.  2d  sess.) 
with  appendixes  and  an  additional  proto- 
col, signed  at  Geneva  on  December  21. 
1959,  by  delegates  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  delegates  of  other  countries 
represented  at  the  administrative  radio 
conference,  which  wsis  read  the  second 
time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  whether  he 
wishes  to  fix  a  time  for  voting  on  the 
convention  and  regulations? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  perfectly 
agreeable  to  do  that.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  desires  to  address  the  Senate  for 


about  a  half  hour.  May  I  ask  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  how  much  time  he  intends  to 
use? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  make  a  very 
brief  statement  in  explanation  of  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  the  consent 
and  the  advice  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  two  treaties  be 
held  immediately  following  the  vote  on 
the  dual-rate  conference  report,  which 
will  be  held  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  two  treaties  to  which  the 
majority  leader  has  referred.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  very  brief  statement.  It 
might  be  well  to  say  that  the  treaty 
which  is  being  carried  over.  Executive 
Calendar  Order  No.  10.  Executive  G,  87th 
Congress,  1st  session,  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada,  signed  at  Washington,  on 
February  17,  1961,  is  being  carried  over 
by  agreement  within  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  at  the  time  the  treaty 
was  reported;  it  was  understood  that  it 
would  rest  on  the  calendar  until  Janu- 
ary, in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
interested  parties  to  study  it  and  com- 
ment on  it. 

Executive  J  has  been  pending  before 
the  Senate  since  September  12.  Execu- 
tive I  was  held  up  temporarily  pending 
the  resolution  of  a  controversy  over  one 
technical  aspect  of  it.  That  technical 
aspect  has  been  resolved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  of  the  interested  parties  and 
accordingly  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  September  22  agreed  to  re- 
port the  convention  favorably  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Convention 
was  signed  at  Geneva  on  December  21, 
1959.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  continue 
in  effect  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
convention  signed  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
1952  and  approved  by  the  Senate  in  1955. 

Except  for  a  few  minor  administra- 
tive changes,  the  Geneva  Convention  is 
similar  to  the  Buenos  Aires  Convention. 
It  contains  provisions  governing  the 
composition,  functions,  and  structure  of 
the  International  Telecommunication 
Union — ITU — a  specialized  agency  of 
the  United  Nations  with  permanent 
headquarters  in  Geneva. 

The  ITU  is  generally  recognized  as  an 
effective  organization  for  carrying  on  ne- 
gotiations among  its  members  and  for 
coordinating  the  use  of  all  forms  of  in- 
ternational telecommunications.  To 
summarize,  the  ITU  (a)  acts  as  a  gen- 
eral agent  for  the  allocation  of  radio 
frequencies,  (b)  promotes  the  develop- 
ment of  technical  facilities  by  establish- 
ing standards  and  operating  rules  in 
order  to  improve  telecommimlcatlon 
services,  and  (c)  harmonizes  the  activi- 
ties of  nations  for  the  attainment  of 
these  ends. 

The  radio  regulations — Executive  I — 
which  are  also  pending  before  the  Senate, 
deal  with  a  number  of  highly  complex 
matters  in  the  field  of  international  regu- 
lation of  radio  communication.    I  shall 


mention  some  of  the  article  headings  to 
illustrate:  "Nomenclature  of  the  Fre- 
quency and  Wavelength  Bands  Used  in 
Radio  Communication" — article  2,  sec- 
tion ni;  "General  Rules  for  the  Assign- 
ment and  Use  of  Frequencies" — article  3; 
"Notification  and  Recording  of  Frequen- 
cies in  the  Master  International  Fre- 
quency Register" — article  9;  "Working 
Hours  of  Stations  in  the  Maritime  and 
Aeronautical  Mobile  Services" — article 
25;  and  "Distress  Signal  and  Traffic — 
Alarm  Urgency  and  Safety  Signals" — 
article  36. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  resolution 
of  ratification  on  Executive  J  contains 
certain  declarations,  the  general  effect 
of  which  is  to  make  some  provisions  of 
the  convention  inapplicable  to  the  United 
States.  One  of  these  declarations  is  now 
obsolete  because  of  the  approval  on  Sep- 
tember 22  of  the  radio  regulations — Ex- 
ecutive I.  86th  Congress,  2d  session.  At 
its  meeting  on  September  22,  1961,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  agreed 
to  request  the  Senate  to  delete  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion accompanying  Executive  J  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  United  States  of  America,  In  ratifying 
this  convention,  declares  that  the  question 
of  approval  of  the  radio  regulations  signed 
for  the  United  States  of  America  at  Geneva 
on  December  21.  1969.  remains  open  for  the 
time  being. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  on  the  hearings  held 
on  both  the  International  Telecommu- 
nication Convention  and  the  radio  reg- 
ulations, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations believes  that  Senate  approval  of 
these  two  treaties  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest. I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  these  treaties. 

Before  the  Senate  votes  on  the  treaties, 
however.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion attached  to  Ebcecutive  J  be  amended 
by  deleting  the  last  paragraph. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
said  that  rules  are  made  to  be  broken; 
but  I  assure  the  Senate  that  this  will  be 
the  only  time  this  ironclad  rule  will  be 
used.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  two  treaties  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote,  and  that  it  be  taken  immedi- 
ately after  the  vote  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  dual  rate  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  a  precedent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection,  the  treaties  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  their 
various  parliamentary  stages,  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  the  respec- 
tive resolutions  of  ratification.  The 
resolution  of  ratification  of  Executive  J. 
86th  Congress,  2d  session,  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  was  read 
as  follows : 

Resolved  {tu>o-third3  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
International    Telecommunication    Conven- 
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tlon.  with  annexes,  and  the  final  protocol 
to  the  convention  (Executive  J,  Elgthy- 
slxth  Congreas,  second  session),  signed  for 
the  United  States  at  Geneva  on  December 
ai.  1969.  subject  to  etrtaln  declmratlona  set 
forth  below: 

Ratification  of  this  oonTentl<»i  for  and  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America 
constitutes.  In  accordance  with  its  constl- 
tutionsd  processes,  ratification  also  on  be- 
half of  all  territorle*  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  United  States  of  America  formally 
declares  that  the  United  States  of  America 
does  not,  by  ratification  of  this  convention, 
accept  any  obligation  In  respect  of  the  Tele- 
phone Regulations  or  the  Additional  Radio 
Regulations  referred  to  in  Article  14  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Conven- 
tion (Geneva,  1950). 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Inas- 
much as  the  Senate  is  considering  the 
treaties  en  bloc,  the  clerk  will  read  the 
second  resolution. 
.  The  resolution  wa«  read  as  follows: 

Jtejolped  {tu>o-third»  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Geneva  (1959)  Radio  Regulations,  with  an- 
nexes and  an  additional  protocol  (Executive 
I.  Eighty -sixth  Congress,  second  session), 
signed  for  the  United  States  at  Geneva  on 
December  31,  1959. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  legislative 
session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  legislative  session. 


THE  WORLD  BANK  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY  FUND 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  returned 
yesterday  from  Vienna,  where  I  attended, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development — the 
so-called  World  Bank;  the  International 
Finance  Corporation;  the  International 
Development  Association,  which  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  World  Bank;  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund. 

The  meetings  were  conducted  during 
all  of  last  week  and  were  attended  by 
representatives  of  some  70  countries  who 
are  members  of  these  institutions. 

I  must  say  that  I  came  away  with  a 
sense  of  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  was  the  original  sponsor  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  both  of  which  have  come  to 
be  useful  international  organizations, 
under  the  principal  leadership  of  the 
United  States. 

I  wish  particularly  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  good  friend,  Mr.  Eugene  Black,  who 
is  President  of  the  World  Bank  and  who 
has  become  one  of  the  great  world 
statesmen  of  our  time.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  man  who  is  held  In  such 
high  respect  by  so  many  different  coun- 
tries; in  fact.  I  doubt  that  there  is  any- 
one in  the  United  States  today  who  en- 
joys the  wide  measure  of  confidence  and 
respect  In  which  Mr.  Black  is  held. 

I  was  also  proud  to  see  the  exceedingly 
high  regard  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Robert  Gar- 
ner, who  retired  this  year  after  some  13 
or  14  years  of  service  with  the  World 
Bank  organization,   and  most  recently 


as  the  head  of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  The  ovation  which  Mr. 
Gamer  received  at  the  end  of  his  speech 
last  week  was  the  greatest  extended  to 
anyone  dviring  the  entire  week,  by  far, 
and  indicated  not  only  a  sense  of  appre- 
ciation of  what  he  had  done  in  the  world 
through  his  connection  with  these 
organizations,  but  also  a  very  high  per- 
sonal regard  and  affection  for  this  great 
American. 

So  It  is  that  I  have  brought  back  these 
senses  of  pride,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
share  them  with  the  Senate  today. 

There  were  two  big  lessons  which  I 
gathered  from  the  week's  debates  and 
the  repwrts  of  the  various  countries  con- 
cerning their  financial  affairs,  their  bal- 
ance of  payments  problems,  and  their 
internal  problems.  I  should  say  the 
first  lesson  was  that  all  seemed  to  agree 
on  the  need  for  internal  order  within  a 
government  in  connection  with  its  own 
balance  of  payments  problem.  In  other 
words,  a  country  cannot  successfully  deal 
with  the  balance  of  payments  deficit 
problem  unless  it  has  fiscal  and  monetary 
order  within  its  own  government.  That 
is  a  big  lesson  from  this  conference  for 
the  United  States — and  within  the 
United  States,  too. 

The  second  major  lesson  to  which  I 
shall  speak  was  in  connection  with  our 
administration  of  our  own  foreign  aid 
programs,  those  programs  which  are 
unilateral  or  bilateral,  as  opposed  to  the 
multilateral  programs  of  Uie  organiza- 
tions I  have  mentioned. 

To  illustrate  that  point.  I  shall  quote 
from  some  of  the  speeches  which  were 
made  by  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. It  will  be  seen  that  through- 
out those  comments  runs  the  same 
theme.  For  instance,  I  quote  now  from 
the  speech  of  the  Honorable  Xenophon 
Zolotas,  of  Greece,  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  Greece.  On  page  3  of  his  press  release 
he  said: 

As  regards  the  less  advanced  countries  tt 
is  my  firm  belief  that  assuming  an  adequate 
flow  of  development  assistance,  monetary 
and  fiscal  order  Is  not  only  compatible  but 
absolutely  necessary  for  economic  develop- 
ment. In  this  respect,  I  wotild  like  to  men- 
tion the  example  of  my  country,  in  which 
the  consistent  maintenance  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  discipline  In  recent  years  has 
been  achieved  together  with  a  substantial 
rate  al  growth. 

So  much  for  the  attitude  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  Greece.  One  of 
the  most  impressive  speeches  was  made 
by  the  Honorable  Karl  Blessing,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank,  and 
Governor  of  the  Monetary  Fund  for  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  I  quote 
two  paragraphs  from  his  speech  as  they 
appear  on  page  4  of  his  press  release: 

Lately,  there  has  been  an  eager  search  for 
new  and  better  monetary  systems  even  In- 
volving a  complete  transformation  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  Some  people 
are  afraid  of  a  coming  shortage  of  interna- 
tional liquidity,  others  feel  that  the  gold 
exchange  standard  should  be  abandoned  be- 
cause of  Its  Infiationary  character.  I  have 
the  impression  that  such  ideas,  stimulating 
and  thought  provoking  as  they  may  be.  lirlng 
with  them  the  danger  that  the  prerequisites 
ot  any  workable  international  monetary 
order;  namely,  monetary  discipline  at  home 
and  readiness  for  international  cooperation. 


tend  to  become  neglected.  I  do  not  believe 
In  the  magic  of  panaceas.  I  do  not  bellMre 
that  monetary  discipline  can  be  replaced  by 
new  schemes  and  Inventions.  I  do  not  share 
the  opinion  that  we  are  in  urgent  need  for 
greater  International  liquidity,  nor  do  I  share 
the  view  that  the  gold  exchange  standard 
is  an  evU  in  Itself,  or  that  it  confronts  us 
with  the  danger  of  a  serious  crisis. 

The  demand  for  more  International 
liqiildlty  is  more  or  less  the  resiUt  of  dla- 
equlllbrlums  in  the  international  paynoents 
situation.  In  a  better  balanced  world 
economy  there  is,  as  history  proves,  less  need 
for  high  reserves.  And  if  the  gold  exchange 
standard  Is  well  managed  and  kept  under 
adequate  control  there  is  no  danger  in  the 
system  as  such. 

Mr.  President,  I  quite  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Jacobsson  has  said  on  this  subject  In 
his  introductory  statement.  What  we 
need  is  not  a  fundamental  change,  but  a 
gradual  improvement  of  tiie  Interna- 
tional monetary  system,  based  on  dis- 
cipline at  home  and  on  close  cooperation 
at  an  international  level. 

Mr.  President,  this  brought  to  mind  a 
statement  attributed  to  George  Santa- 
yana,  who  is  quoted  as  saying:  "People 
who  refxise  to  remember  the  past  will  be 
condemned  to  live  with  it." 

A  similar  philosophy  appears  in  the 
remarks  attributed  to  Under  Secretary 
of  State  George  Ball; 

Development  programs  can  best  succeed 
where  there  is  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  peoples  to  mobilize  their  own  re- 
sources for  the  purpo  les  of  working  out  over- 
all country  programs  in  which  each  project  is 
related  to  all  other  projects.  Human  needs 
are  too  acute  and  capital  resources  too 
limited  for  money  to  be  devoted  to  isolated 
projects  which  conuibute  little  to  the  total 
national  economy  of  an  underdeveloped 
country. 

The  Honorable  Wilfrid  Baumgartner, 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Economic  Af- 
fairs and  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  also  made  some  interesting  com- 
ments which  fit  into  this  general  theme. 
Incidentally,  he  spoke  very  highly  of 
Per  Jacobsson — as  did  most  of  the  speak- 
ers— who  has  been  head  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  for  some  years; 
and  he  expressed  great  satisfaction  that 
Mr.  Jacobsson  is  to  remain  the  guardian 
of  the  monetary  order  for  the  next  2 
years.  There  had  been  some  discussion 
that  Per  Jacobsson  was  going  to  leave; 
and  all  those  whose  remarks  I  heard  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  that  this  great 
man  and  this  great  master  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  System  Is  going  to 
remain  for  another  2  years  as  head  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Mr.  Baumgartner  said,  as  appears  on 
page  2  of  his  press  release: 

As  we  all  know,  the  most  effective  contri- 
bution we  can  make  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  monetary  order  is  for  each  countiy  to 
apply  nationally  a  sound  policy  and  to  ward 
off.  in  a  world  in  expansion,  the  recurrence 
of  inflationary  pressures.  The  disequilibri- 
ums which  occur  in  balances  of  payments 
call  first  for  Internal  measures.  The  contri- 
bution of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
as  well  as,  eventiially,  measures  of  mutual 
assistance,  can  and  should  be  only  of  a  com- 
plementary nature.  Such  has  been  the  con- 
stant doctrine  of  our  organization,  the  ap- 
propriateness and  effectiveness  of  which  need 
no  further  demonstration. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  and  Governor 
of  the  Fund  from  the  Bank  of  India 
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made  some  interesting  observations  in 
the  course  of  his  speech.  I  read  from 
page  5  of  his  press  release : 

In  the  ultimate  analysis,  however,  we 
woul4  need  to  make  every  effort  to  Increase 
ova  exports  rapidly.  In  this  respect,  there 
Is  now  much  greater  awareness  In  India  and 
we  give  the  highest  priority  to  export  pro- 
motion. Much,  of  course,  would  depend  on 
our  own  efforts  to  Increase  production.  Im- 
prove Its  quality  and  keep  our  prices  com- 
petitive by  general  monetary  and  fiscal 
soundness  as  well  as  by  the  utmost  regard 
for  efficiency. 

Mr.  President,  there  we  see  the  lesson 
I  originally  said  was  constantly  re- 
peated; and  from  those  remarks  I  be- 
lieve that  we  in  the  United  States  can 
gather  some  wisdom  and  some  examples 
which  we  can  well  direct  ourselves  to- 
ward following. 

Selwjm  Lloyd,  ChanceUor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Gtovernor  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  World  Bank,  had  the  fol- 
lowing comments  to  make,  as  they  ap- 
pear on  page  2  of  his  press  release: 

I  am  luider  no  Illusion  about  the  difficulty 
of  the  tasks  which  lie  ahead  of  us  and  the 
sustained  efforts  which  will  be  involved.  The 
conditions  of  the  changing  world  will  call 
for  new  effort  and  new  thinking  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  a  number  of  directions. 
Apart  from  technical  developments  and  the 
best  use  of  our  resources  we  have  in  par- 
ticular to  consider  how  we  can  Insure  that 
Increases  In  personal  Incomes  are  kept  with- 
in the  bounds  of  increases  in  productivity. 

Again  he  mentioned  a  problem  which 
is  common  to  all  of  us — namely  how  can 
we  in  our  country  deal  with  the  question 
of  keeping  wage  increases,  salary  in- 
creases, and  personal  incomes  within 
the  bounds  of  productivity,  for  unless 
we  do,  we  certainly  deal  with  inflationary 
forces. 

The  Honorable  M.  W.  Holtrop,  Pres- 
ident of  De  Nederlandsche  Bank,  and 
Governor  of  the  Fimd  from  the  Nether- 
lands, had  the  following  to  say,  as  ap- 
pears on  page  5  of  his  press  release : 

Both  siu-plus  countries  and  deficit  coun- 
tries will  have  to  concentrate  on  reestablish- 
ing balance-of-payments  equilibrium  by  the 
use  of  internal  policies  appropriate  to  that 
end.  Deficit  countries  will  have  to  deter- 
mine whether  their  problem  is  one  of  In- 
ternal demand  inflation,  that  eats  away  at 
their  capacity  for  exports,  or  one  of  cost 
Inflation,  that  throttles  their  competitive- 
ness. To  combat  demand  inflation,  mone- 
tary and  budgetary  therapies  may  be  indi- 
cated: the  suppressing  of  cost  inflation  will 
require  the  development  of  quite  different  in- 
strtunents  of  policy.  Surplus  countries,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  have  to  ask  themselves 
whether  their  wage  standards  perhaps  still 
lag  behind  their  productivity  and  whether, 
more  generally,  their  internal  monetary  and 
budgetary  policies  tend  to  reduce,  or  rather 
to  perpetuate  their  surpluses. 

Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  Mr.  Rob- 
ert L.  Garner.  His  speech  before  the 
convention  was  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant— perhaps  the  most  significant — of 
the  entire  week,  because,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  it  was  his  last  appearance 
before  the  conference.  The  very  high 
respect  in  which  he  is  held  was  shown 
by  the  applause  and.  really,  the  ovation 
which  greeted  his  very  sound  remarks  on 
the  morning  when  he  made  his  speech. 
I  shall  read  a  few  excerpts  from  it,  be- 


cause of  their  significance.  For  the  last 
14  or  15  years  he  has  been  devoting 
himself  to  the  question  of  international 
finance  and  aid  to  the  less  developed 
countries,  and  he  has  even,  as  Mr.  Black 
has,  become  a  world  authority  on  the 
question  of  foreign  aid,  foreign  lending, 
and,  indeed,  all  elements  connected  with 
foreign  aid.  FYom  his  siieech  I  read  the 
following  which  appears  on  page  5  of  the 
press  release: 

But  I  am  troubled  by  the  extent  to  which 
there  is  growing  up  the  insidious  conse- 
quences of  too  great  reliance  on  foreign  aid. 
Everyone  repeats  the  platitudes  that  each 
country  must  be  primarily  responsible  for 
its  future  and  that  others  can  only  supple- 
ment its  own  efforts.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  too  many  instances  where  the  obvious 
attitude  is  that  the  chief  responsibility  of 
a  government  is  to  secure  the  maximum  help 
from  abroad,  with  lesser  responsibility  to 
mobilize  its  own  resoxu-ces,  and  to  take  action 
so  that  all  resources  are  most  effectively  ap- 
plied, and  that  internal  conditions  which 
hinder  development  are  improved. 

That  theme  runs  all  through  these  re- 
marks— internal  development,  internal 
order,  internal  responsibility,  both  fiscal 
and  monetary. 

He  said,  as  follows,  as  appears  on  the 
next  page: 

The  wide  acceptance  of  the  assumption 
that  lack  of  development  is  primarily  due 
to  shortage  of  capital  has  led  the  United 
States  and  other  richer  countries  to  provide 
billions  in  loans  and  grants.  Over  the  poet- 
war  period  Inunense  sums  have  been  made 
available  to  the  developing  areas.  Some  of 
these  funds  have  been  well  applied  and  have 
produced  sound  results,  others  have  not. 
However,  to  most  of  the  recipient  countries 
the  amoxints  are  never  sufficient.  In  my 
opinion  they  never  can  be,  because  money 
alone  accomplishes  nothing.  It  is  only  a 
tool,  and  what  it  produces  depends  not  on 
how  much,  but  on  how  it  is  used.  If  it  is 
applied  to  uneconomic  purposes,  or  if  good 
projects  are  poorly  planned  and  executed, 
the  results  will  be  minus,  not  plus.  The 
effective  spending  of  large  funds  requires  ex- 
perience, competence,  honesty,  and  organiza- 
tion. Lacking  any  of  these  factors,  large 
Injections  of  capital  into  developing  coun- 
tries can  cause  more  harm  than  good,  l^e 
test  of  how  much  additional  capitxU  is  re- 
quired for  development  is  how  much  a  co\m- 
try  can  effectively  apply  within  any  given 
period,  not  how  much  others  are  willing  to 
supply. 

So  much  for  that  part  of  the  quotation. 
Further  on,  he  gave  us  five  or  six  points 
of  importance  that  must  be  considered 
in  connection  with  helping  underdevel- 
oped countries  to  find  their  way  up  the 
economic  ladder.  I  quote  the  following 
from  Mr.  Garner's  speech  on  this  theme, 
as  appears  on  page  7: 

I  am  S3rmpathetlc  with  those  who  prefer 
the  old  ways  and  the  simpler  life.  But  too 
many  wish  for  the  best  of  both  worlds.  It 
won't  work — only  frustration  and  failure  can 
result  from  seeking  the  fruits  without  being 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  admission  to 
modern  economic  society. 

Out  of  my  experience  I  have  arrived  at  a 
few  simple  requirements  for  any  country  to 
make  its  way  up  the  economic  ladder — sim- 
ple to  state,  most  difficult  to  achieve. 

The  first  requirement  is  a  reasonable 
degree  of  consistent  law  and  order — govern- 
ment which  can  govern.  Bach  country  must 
work  out  Its  own  acceptable  process  by  which 
it  governs  itself.  But  without  a  degree  of 
continuity  In  political  life,  consistent  eco- 


nomic growth  is  not  possible.  Public  policies 
sway  with  evsry  change  In  the  winds;  eco- 
nomic programs  do  not  get  off  the  ground; 
private  Investment  is  frustrated. 

Next,  I  would  put  the  requirement  of  rea- 
sonably honest  and  effective  public  admin- 
istration. There  Is  no  denying  that  in  many 
countries  graft  and  corruption  In  public 
office  lay  a  heavy  tribute  on  resources  which 
should  go  into  development.  Of  course,  the 
less  developed  countries  have  no  monopoly 
on  public  corruption.  But  Its  toll  Is  more 
destructive  In  poorer  countries  than  In  richer 
societies.  This  Is  a  problem  which  is  entirely 
up  to  the  leaders  and  people  of  each  country. 

However,  honesty  alone  is  not  sufficient. 
Administration  needs  to  be  effective,  and 
more  and  more  individual  competence  and 
adequate  organization  are  required  as  an 
economy  grows  and  becomes  more  complex. 
I  have  found  that  in  dealing  with  public 
officials,  the  most  prevalent  obstacle  to  get- 
ting things  done  Is  the  lack  of  experience, 
of  training  and  of  ability  to  make  prompt 
decisions.  More  attention  to  training  and 
organization  Is  widely  needed. 

So  much  for  that  part  of  the  quotation. 

Then  I  come  to  this  third  point,  Mr. 
President.  Incidentally,  I  again  remind 
the  Senate  that  these  points  should  be 
taken  into  account  by  our  organizations 
dealing  with  aid  to  every  one  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  He  said  this  on 
the  third  point: 

I  can  seldom  refrain  from  commenting  on 
the  Importance  of  financial  stability  to 
steady  economic  progress.  There  are  many 
prominent  supporters  of  inflation  who  claim 
that  it  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  growth;  some 
assert  that  It  creates  development. 

But  I  have  taken  a  close  look  at  Infiatlon  In 
quite  a  few  countries.  I  have  seen  it  upset 
government;  take  the  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  workers,  the  old,  the  helpless: 
undermine  the  operations  of  business.  So  I 
continue  to  class  It  as  a  dangerous  fever, 
which  gives  the  patient  a  temporary  spurt 
but  quickly  saps  his  strength. 

His  fourth  point  is  as  follows: 

However  the  plans  are  made,  they  will  re- 
veal needs  so  great  that  there  must  be  a  selec- 
tion of  priorities.  Of  course  it  is  also  essen- 
tial that  the  country  seek  to  Increase  its  own 
internal  revenues.  Many  tax  systems  need 
overhauling  to  remove  Inequities  and  eva- 
sions, and  to  improve  collections.  However, 
If  development  Is  to  be  encouraged  and  not 
hampered,  it  is  important  to  avoid  taxation 
which  hinders  investment.  The  best  chance 
for  long-term  growth  In  revenues  is  through 
increased  productivity  and  national  Income. 

So  much  for  his  fourth  point. 
His  fifth  point  is  the  following: 

So  I  put  high  on  the  list  of  public  policy 
positive  efforts  to  see  that  the  benefits  of 
growth  be  spread  widely  among  more  and 
more  people — through  Jobs,  ownership, 
opportunity. 

I  have  some  definite  ideas  as  to  the  means 
of  getting  greater  productivity,  which  Is  the 
essence  of  modern  economic  life,  and  pro- 
viding for  wide  distribution  of  its  benefits, 
which  Is  both  economically  and  politically 
imperative  in  free  societies. 

Then  he  said  this,  and  it  will  be  the 
end  of  my  quotation  directly  from  his 
speech : 

Over  the  past  14  years  I  have  visited  some 
50  countries,  most  of  them  In  earlier  stages 
of  development.  The  most  substantial 
progress  I  have  observed  has  come  from  the 
private  sector,  where  it  has  been  provided 
with  basic  facilities  and  a  political  and  ad- 
ministrative climate  in  which  It  could  exer- 
cise Its  talents. 
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Mr.  President,  note  his  stress  upon 
the  stimulation  of  the  i»ivate  sectw, 
stimulation  of  private  investment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  srield. 

Bfr.  LAUSCHE.  When  was  that  talk 
delivered? 

Mr.  BUSH.  This  talk  was  delivered 
in  Vienna  last  week,  on  September  21, 
before  the  1961  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  which,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  World 
Bank,  by  Mr.  Robert  Gamer,  President 
of  IFC.  who  is  to  retire  on  October  1. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  that  the  meeting 
out  of  which  reports  came  that  one  of 
the  subjects  important  for  discussion 
was  the  problem  of  the  outfiow  of  gold 
and  the  Instabilitjr  of  currencies,  not 
only  of  other  nations  of  the  world,  but 
also  of  our  own? 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  was  a  matter  of 
general  discussion  at  the  conference. 
Yes.  it  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
interest  in  discussion  at  the  conference. 
That  is  true.  Secretary  Dillon  dealt 
with  that  problem  In  his  speech,  which 
I  shall  put  into  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  and  which  will 
show  the  concern  he  had  with  that  par- 
ticular problem. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  was  a  report 
in  the  newspapers  that  in  Vienna  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  German 
Government  stated  that  our  country 
should  talk  about  imposing  some  eco- 
nomic discipline  upon  itself  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  right  of  getting  ready 
to  ask  for  help  from  the  Monetary  Fund. 
Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that  exact  quotation.  I  have  read  into 
the  Record  from  the  statements  by  Mr. 
Blessing,  the  representative  of  the  Ger- 
man Government,  the  general  statement 
which  certainly  applied  to  the  United 
States  as  much  as  to  any  other  coimtry. 
I  feel  that  he  was  talking  to  us,  although 
he  did  not  say  "the  United  States"  in 
particular. 

There  is  no  use  dodging  the  point. 
There  has  been  and  there  remains  among 
all  of  the  great  countries — among  the  fi- 
nance heads,  the  heads  of  central  banks, 
and  ministers  of  finance — a  concern 
about  the  balance  of  payments  deficit  in 
the  United  States.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to  us  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  In  the  quota- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
read  into  the  Record  was  there  a  state- 
ment by  the  representative  of  the  French 
Government? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes.  I  quoted  very  brief- 
ly from  a  statement  by  Mr.  Baumgarten. 
the  head  of  the  French  Ministry  of 
Finance. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  IntemaUonal 
Monetary  Fund,  which  is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  World  Bank,  is  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide fiscal  aid  by  way  of  hard  currency 
to  those  countries  which  nm  into  fiscal 
instability  and  a  softening  of  their  cur- 
rencies. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  wUl  per- 
mit, first  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  is  not  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  WorW  Bank,  but  is  sort 


of  a  partner  of  the  World  Bank.  Tlie 
same  countries  belong  to  both  organi- 
zations, but  the  organizations  are  not 
under  the  same  managonait.  although 
many  directors  serve  on  both  organ- 
izations. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  BUSH.  The  purpose  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  is  to  make 
temporary  credit  available  to  countries 
which  find  themselves  short  of  foreign 
currencies  due  to  their  international 
trade,  principally,  and  international  in- 
vestment. The  International  Monetary 
Fimd  is  not  a  long-term  lending  organ- 
ization but  is  strictly  a  short-term  credit 
organization. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct  that  when  a  nation  goes  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  for 
help,  to  stabilize  its  currency,  there  is 
a  demand  for  conformance  to  certain 
conditions,  that  the  coimtry  put  its  own 
economic  house  in  order,  to  bring  to  an 
end  those  economic  factors  which  tend 
to  depreciate  the  currency? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  believe  that  is  a  policy 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fimd, 
yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  no  question 
that  when  a  nation  goes  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  to  say.  "Tliere 
has  been  a  run  on  the  currency.  We  are 
having  inflation.  Wc  have  to  be  stabi- 
lized." the  International  Monetary  Fund 
will  give  temporary  relief,  but  as  a  con- 
dition will  demand  that  the  country  do 
certain  things  to  help,  within  the  local 
government. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  cannot  specifically  an- 
swer that  question  directly.  I  do  know 
the  philosophy  of  Per  Jacobsson  and  the 
Governors  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  is  of  the  exact  type  of  which  the 
Senator  talks.  If  one  goes  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  for  a  loan,  one 
must  have  credit.  The  only  way  one  can 
get  credit  is  by  having  his  house  in  or- 
der. Those  are  short-term  loans.  I 
would  say.  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  that  the  World  Bank  exer- 
cises a  greater  measure  of  discipline 
upon  the  country  borrowing  from  it  than 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  It 
only  lends  to  governments  or  on  govern- 
ment-guaranteed credit.  It  exercises  a 
measure  of  discipline. 

I  shall  come  to  that  subject  in  a  few 
moments,  and  shall  quote  from  Eugene 
Black  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  conclude,  the  Mr. 
Gamer  from  whose  speech  the  Senator 
has  quoted  is  the  head  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  BUSH.  No.  He  is  President  of 
the  International  Finance  Corporation, 
which  is  only  5  or  6  years  old. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Prior  to  that  he  was  with 
the  World  Bank  about  8  or  9  years  as  a 
Vice  President.  He  was  Vice  President 
under  Mr.  McCloy.  When  Mr.  McCloy 
went  out  and  Eugene  Black  came  in,  he 
continued.  When  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation  was  set  up,  he  be- 
come the  head  of  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  know  who  he  is.  He 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign  Relations  about  10  days  ago. 
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Mr.  BUSH.    He  has  been  before 
committee  many  times.  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  He  asked  for  ex- 
panded powers;  that  is,  the  power  to  loan 
money  for  the  establishment  of  private 
enterprises,  or  something  along  that  line. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  what  he  was  ask- 
ing for  was  the  authority  to  make  direct 
investments  in  equities  rather  than  In 
convertible  loans,  or  quasi-equities. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  srield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
able  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the 
conscientiousness  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  in  making  a  report  on  the 
proceedings  in  the  delightful  city  of 
Vienna.  I  hope  that  in  addition  to 
going  to  the  meetings  the  Senator  en- 
joyed the  beauty  of  the  historic 
Kursthistarische  Museum,  listened  to 
the  opera  as  sung  in  that  city,  and  at- 
tended the  plays  at  the  Burg  Theater. 

I  hope,  in  short,  the  Senator  enjoyed 
himself  in  Vienna.  We  do  appreciate 
his  conscientious  report. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  good  wishes  in  that  respect.  I  as- 
sure him  I  lost  no  opportimity.  in  my 
relatively  brief  spare  time,  to  see  some- 
thing of  Vienna  and  its  environs.  I  am 
sure  if  the  Senator  had  known  I  was 
going  he  would  have  insisted  I  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  that 
comment  very  much. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  to  say  that  the 
European  finance  ministers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  various  central  banks  were 
worried  about  the  American  financial 
position? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  this 
is  a  delicate  subject. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  We  might  as 
well  speak  frankly. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  not  said  that  in 
their  speeches,  which  were  prepared  for 
delivery  before  the  conferences,  they 
specifically  mentioned  the  United  States. 
They  did  not  specifically  level  criticism 
at  the  United  States,  nor  did  the  United 
States  specifically  level  criticism  at  any 
other  coimtry.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  protocol  involved,  as  there  is 
in  the  Senate.  We  have  a  rule  that  one 
does  not  question  the  motives  or  conduct 
of  any  Senator  or  cast  any  reflection  on 
his  State.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  rule 
exactly  like  that,  but  the  conduct  of  the 
meetings  was  with  great  decorum  and 
in  good  spirit. 

In  addition,  I  had  many  informal  con- 
ferences around  Vienna  with  representa- 
tives of  the  central  banks  and  other 
banks.  These  men  are  not  without  some 
concern  about  the  balance-of-payments 
deflcit,  which  is  a  very  serious  problem 
for  us.    The  Senator  knows  it  is. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  a  very  serious 
problem  until  the  1st  of  February  of  this 
year.  It  was  a  very  serious  problem 
in  the  last  months  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  but  at  present  there  is 
not  a  balance  of  payments  problem. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  fear  my  dear  friend  is 
a  little  behind  in  his  extracurricular 
reading,  because  the  last  I  read  on  this 
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subject  showed  it  appears  as  thoxigh  we 
face  a  balance  of  payments  deficit  this 
year  of  at  least  $1.7  billion,  and  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  $2  billion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  it  was  largely  be- 
cause of  the  disastrous  first  month. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  did  not  say  why.  I  said 
we  have  it  The  Senator  was  saying  we 
did  not  have  it. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.     The   point   Is    that 

dviring  the  past  few  months  the  balance- 

of-payments  deficit  has  disappeared. 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  stand  on  my  statement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 

there  is  currently  a  $100  million  surplus 

so  far  as  gold  movements  are  concerned. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 

proceed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  embarked  upon  a  very  interesting 
field  of  discussion. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Yes,  we  have. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  shoyld  like  to  pur- 
sue it  with  further  questions. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  have  much  time, 
but  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  in  suidi- 
tion.  Then  I  hope  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  proceed.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
rude. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
rude  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  BUSH.  I  stand  on  my  statement 
that  we  face  a  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit this  year  of  at  least  $1.7  billion,  and 
It  is  more  likely  to  be  $2  billion.  If  that 
is  not  a  problem,  I  do  not  know  what  is 
a  problem. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  problem  was 
almost  totally  confined  to  the  first  month 
of  the  year.  In  the  other  months  there 
has  been  a  surplus. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
we  could  straighten  the  Senator  out  if 
he  would  permit  me  to  quote  from  Sec- 
retary Dillon.  I  do  not  wish  to  read 
the  entire  speech,  for  there  are  pages 
on  the  subject.  Secretary  Dillon  talked 
about  the  balance-of -payments  problem 
aiul  the  deficit.   He  said : 

Our  overall  deficit,  which  Is  measured  by 
decreases  In  UJS.  holdings  of  gold  and  con- 
vertible currencies  plus  Increases  In  foreign 
Uquld  holdings  of  UJ3.  dollars — which  to- 
gether amounted  to  about  >4  billion  In  both 
1959  and  1990 — was  running  at  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  somewhat  under  tl.7 
billion  in  the  first  half  of  1961.  The  flg\ire 
of  11.7  billion  also  does  not  count  as  a  re- 
ceipt the  special  debt  pref>ayment8  of  $650 
mUllon.  While  this  Indicates  the  continua- 
tion of  substantial  short-term  capital  out- 
flows, these  movements  have  represented, 
tor  the  most  pari,  a  substantial  enlargement 
of  the  financing  of  world  trade  by  U.S.  bank- 
ing Institutions  and  have  not  been  specu- 
lative In  character. 

In  that  quotation  is  a  reference  to  the 
$1,700  million  that  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Most  of  that  deficit 
was  due  to  the  outflow  of  gold  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year. 

Did  the  European  finance  ministers 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  was 
due  primarily,  first,  to  American  invest- 
ments abroad;  second,  to  the  cost  of 
American  troops  abroad;  third,  to  the 
expenditures  of  American  servicemen 
and  their  families  abroad;  and  fourth. 
foreign  aid  extended  by  the  United 
States? 


Mr.  BUSH.  Hie  Senator  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  largest  items  that  con- 
tributed to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  foreign  min- 
isters are  really  worried  about  the  fi- 
nances of  the  United  States,  then  let 
them  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  foreign 
aid  expenditures  themselves.  Let  them 
bear  a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  Amer- 
ican troops  over  there  to  defend  them. 
For  them  to  denounce  the  United 
States,  weary  under  the  load  we  are  bear- 
ing and  handicapped  by  their  refusal  to 
help  apparently,  comes  with  ill  grace. 
If  they  are  really  concerned,  let  them 
get  under  tJie  load — instead  of  criticizing 
the  Nation  upon  whom  they  have  heaped 
so  many  unshared  burdens. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  making  those  observations.  I  do  not 
disagree  with  anything  he  said  in  con- 
nection with  having  the  other  coimtries 
join  us  in  carrying  the  load. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Until  then,  let  them 
keep  silent  and  not  seek  to  undermine 
the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  I  could  assure  the 
Senator  that  I  had  the  authority  to 
muzzle  them.  But  I  have  no  such  au- 
thority. I  think  it  is  interesting  to  know 
what  their  observations  were.  Their  ob- 
servations were  not  made  in  an  un- 
friendly way.  but  by  way  of  general  con- 
cern, because  they  feel — and  we  know — 
that  their  fortvines  are  wrapped  up  very 
closely  with  ours  today.  They  appreciate 
that  the  dollar  is  the  solid  foundation  of 
the  security  of  the  free  world  today. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  them  bear  some 
of  the  load  Instead  of  sitting  on  the  side- 
lines taking  our  aid  and  our  protection 
and  then  complaining  because  we  are 
in  difficulties  because  of  our  doing  so 
much  for  them. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  echo  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  point 
should  be  considered  very  carefully. 

There  is  another  point.  I  believe  the 
Senator  will  find  that  European  budgets 
distinguish  sharply  between  capital  ex- 
penditures and  current  expenditures. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Which  we  ought  to 
do. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  do  not  Include 
their  capital  expenditures  with  their  cur- 
rent expenditures.  We  lump  the  two  to- 
gether. If  they  were  to  Include  their 
capital  expenditures  In  their  ordinary 
budgets,  as  we  do,  then  their  budgets 
would  be  far  more  out  of  balance  than 
our  budget.  Their  proportional  deficits 
would  be  greater. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  jumping  from  balance  of  payment 
deficits  to  budgetary  deficits.  I  do  not 
want  the  Record  to  be  confused.  I  have 
been  talking  about  balance  of  payments 
deficits,  and  so  has  the  Senator  from  Cli- 
nois  up  to  this  moment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  will  pro- 
ceed, if  I  may.  I  have  spoken  of  Mr. 
Gamer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remairks.  there 
be  printed  in  the  Recoiu>  a  press  notice 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
21  by  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Gamer's  speech.  It  is  a  brief 
svimmary  of  the  speech. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  spoke  of 
Per  Jacobsson.  I  emphasize  that  he  was 
s]X)ken  of  in  the  warmest  terms  there  by 
representatives  of  many  countries,  and 
all  agreed  that  it  was  a  lucky  thing  that 
we  were  to  have  him  continue  as  the 
head  of  the  IMF  for  the  next  2  years.  I 
quote  one  paragraph  from  his  speech. 
On  page  14  of  the  press  release,  which  I 
have  before  me,  he  said: 

When  we  consider  the  Fund's  role  In  the 
monetary  system.  It  Ls  valuable  to  keep  In 
mind  the  two  complementary  aspects  of  the 
Fund's  financial  activities:  On  the  one  hand, 
the  granting  of  financial  assistance  by  the 
Fund  to  help  countries  to  meet  an  unbal- 
anced position:  on  the  other  hand,  the  as- 
surance that  the  country  receiving  the 
assistance  wlU  be  taking  the  necessary 
measures  to  restore  a  proper  balance.  For 
such  measiu-es  to  be  effective.  It  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  authorities  In  the  country 
receiving  the  assistance  must  be  convinced 
that  the  restoration  of  the  balance  Is  In 
their  true  Interest.  As  the  Duke  of  Vienna 
said  in  "Measure  for  Measure."  the  one  play 
of  bhakespeare  to  be  set  in  this  city  of  Vien- 
na: "The  satisfaction  I  would  require  is  like- 
wise jour  own  benefit."  It  is  precisely  when 
this  identity  of  Interest  Is  fully  realized  that 
the  programs  which  are  supported  by  Fund 
assistance  can  be  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  confidence  and  the  desired  suoceas 
achieve<L  For  that  result,  the  countries 
must  feel  that  stabUity  is  essential  for  their 
welfare  as  the  only  true  foundation  for 
sustained  growth.  In  taking  this  view  they 
can  be  encouraged  by  the  evidence  that  those 
coimtries  which  have  persisted  In  their  ef- 
forts, and  accepted  the  transitional  dlfflcul- 
tles  of  carrying  out  a  stabilization  program, 
have  succeeded  in  staging  an  ImpreaBlT*  rate 
of  growth. 

I  think  the  great  figure  at  the  confer- 
ence was  Mr.  EXigene  Black.  I  wish  to 
speak  of  him  and  call  attention,  first, 
to  some  remarks  which  he  made  on  the 
subject  of  International  development  fi- 
nancing. On  page  7  of  his  statement, 
which  I  have  before  me,  he  said: 

Development  la  now  accelerating  on  a 
broad  front  in  the  underdeveloped  world, 
and  this  presents  two  Important  problems 
to  be  tackled  If  we  are  to  maintain  produc- 
tive cooperation  between  lenders  and  bor- 
rowers. First,  we  must  redouble  our  efforts 
to  Insure  that  the  aid  offered  really  serves 
a  priority  development  purpose;  we  must  uae 
all  the  Influence  that  we  can  command,  and 
extend  all  the  help  that  we  can.  to  in- 
sure that  the  underdeveloped  countries 
themselves  effectively  utilize  all  their  avail- 
able resources.  Secondly,  quite  apart  from 
whether  the  funds  flow  through  IDA  or 
some  other  channel,  our  conunon  objectives 
require  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  de- 
velopment capital  provided  should  bear 
terms  comparable  to  IDA'S. 

On  the  first  of  these  points.  let  me  say 
that,  in  my  view,  the  ability  of  a  borrower 
to  use  capital  for  sound  development  pxir- 
posee  is  no  less  Important — and.  Indeed.  It 
it  is  more  important  in  the  long  run — than 
the  form  In  which  a  lender  makes  capital 
avaUable.  This  is  why  the  Bank  and  IDA 
insist  on  every  borrower  presenting  a  weU- 
concelved  project  which  could  fit  Into  a 
sound  development  program.  This,  In  fact. 
Is  the  Justification  for  our  whole  range  of 
technical  assistance  aervloes. 

His  emphasis  there  Is  on  long-range 
planning  and  the  avoidance  of  making 
loans  where  the  loan  really  ia  not  going 
to  serve  the  ultimate  puri>oee  for  which 
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it  Is  mftde.  The  Bank  has  developed  that 
theme,  and  It  is  absolutely  their  first  and 
big  commandment  in  connection  with 
the  making  of  loans.  They  have  demon- 
strated, I  believe,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
these  68  coimtries  that  this  is  a  sound 
basis  and  a  sound  philosophy  for  making 
long-term  loans. 

I  am  putting  these  thoughts  in  the 
Record  so  that  our  own  people  who  have 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
loans,  and  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  concerned  with  long-range  lending, 
may  profit  from  these  wise  remarks  of 
the  President  of  the  World  Bank. 

As  Mr.  Black  said  privately  while  com- 
ing home  on  the  plane  yesterday,  money 
should  not  be  loaned  until  the  condi- 
tions are  right,  so  that  the  loan  can  do 
what  it  is  intended  to  do.  The  World 
Bank  has  found  that  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  conditions.  If  the  loan 
is  made  first,  before  the  conditions  are 
made,  then  they  do  not  correct  those 
conditions  which  need  correction.  They 
found  that  out.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  countries  which  do  not  have  a  really 
responsible  government. 

He  spoke  of  a  particular  loan  to  a  pub- 
lic utility  company  in  another  country. 
He  said  their  rates  were  too  low.  They 
wanted  to  borrow  a  substantial  amount 
of  money.  The  Bank  said,  "No;  we  will 
not  lend  you  this  money.  Your  rates  are 
too  low.  Therefore,  the  loan  will  not 
do  what  you  think  it  should  do  and  what 
it  is  intended  that  It  should  do." 

A  few  years  passed,  and  finally  the 
representative  of  the  country  said  to  the 
Bank,  "How  much  must  we  raise  the 
rates  to  get  this  loan?" 

The  Bank  said,  "You  must  raise  them 
15  percent." 

So  they  raised  them  20  percent  and 
they  obtained  the  loan. 

Mr.  Black  illustrates  the  situation  with 
this  homely  illustration.  The  house  is 
cold.  The  furnace  is  broken.  So  the 
temperature  goes  down,  and  the  ther- 
mometer registers  40*.  The  person  In 
the  house  lights  a  match  and  puts  It 
underneath  the  mercury  bulb  of  the 
thermometer.  The  thermometer  goes  up 
to  70°.  Apparently  everything  is  all 
right,  according  to  the  thermometer. 
Actually,  however,  the  house  is  still  cold, 
because  the  furnace  is  still  broken. 
What  made  It  cold  was  the  broken 
furnace. 

So  it  is  with  loans.  So  it  is  with  for- 
eign aid. 

If  we  do  not  see  that  the  conditions 
are  right,  then  a  loan  may  be  nothing 
but  a  temporary  palliative  and  will  not 
accompllah  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

This  is  one  of  the  lessons  which  I  may 
have  learned  before  I  went  to  Vienna, 
but  it  was  certainly  very  much  impressed 
upon  me  by  the  discussions  that  I  heard 
during  the  5  days  last  week. 

There  was  considerable  talk  about  the 
VS.  25  percent  gold  reserve  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes.  One  impressi(m  I 
got  from  several  sources  among  certain 
bankers  was  the  statement,  "Leave  it 
alone.  Leave  It  the  way  it  is.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  Just  guarantee  the  foreign 
dollar  holders  against  devaluation." 


In  other  words,  if  we  doubled  the  iMice 
of  gold,  thus  devaluing  the  dollar  by 
50  percent,  and  cutting  its  gold  value  in 
half,  then,  according  to  their  protocol, 
we  should  credit  foreign  holders  of  dol- 
lars proportionately.  If  a  foreign  bank 
had  on  deposit  in  New  York,  let  us  say  $1 
million,  it  would  be  credited  with  an  ad- 
ditional million  dollars. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 
Instead  of  having  17  billion  in  foreign 
accounts,  there  would  be  altogether  ap- 
proximately $34  billion  in  such  accounts. 
Congress,  of  course,  would  have  to  ap- 
prove creating  the  new  $17  billion,  to 
follow  through  on  their  suggestion.  I 
leave  it  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  or 
any  other  reasonable  person,  whether 
that  would  not  be  an  exceedingly  infia- 
tionary  move  for  the  United  States  to 
undertake. 

I  indicated  to  those  who  talked  with 
me  about  it  that  I  could  see  absolutely 
no  possibility  of  that  kind  of  guarantee 
being  made  by  the  United  States;  nor 
did  I  think  it  was  necessary  that  we 
make  such  a  guarantee.  We  should 
stop  talking  about  removing  the  25  per- 
cent gold  reserve  against  Federal  Re- 
serve notes.    This  is  the  wrong  time. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  firmly  rejected  the  idea  of  devalua- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  the  member 
countries  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  should  accept  what  the  President 
has  said  at  100  percent  value.  I  accept- 
ed it  at  that  value,  and  I  think  all  Sena- 
tors did  also. 

So  I  say  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
consider  a  guarantee  of  foreign  balances 
against  any  contingency — a  contingency 
that  we  are  determined  to  make  impos- 
sible, a  contingency  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  avoid.  What  we  must  do  is  to 
step  up  the  fight  against  our  balsmce-of- 
payments  deficits.  The  Senator  frcMii 
Illinois  has  reminded  us  what  the  prin- 
cipal items  are. 

We  must  recognize  what  the  root 
causes  are.  and  come  to  grips  with  them 
as  best  we  can.  We  must  avoid  using 
palliatives  and  treat  the  troublesome 
tumor  itself.  This  will  involve  a  reduc- 
tion of  our  dollar  expenditures  abroad. 
The  biggest  items,  of  course,  are  in  con- 
necti(m  with  military  aid  and  foreign 
aid.  I  have  not  undertaken  in  any  way 
to  assess  by  how  much  we  can  reduce 
military  aid  or  reduce  foreign  aid.  In 
fact,  we  are  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
settle  today  a  foreign  aid  bill  in  Congress, 
which  I  have  supported,  and  which  is 
said  by  the  administration  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  that  it  is  not  big 
enough  the  way  it  is.  So  Uie  problem  is 
one  of  great  difficulty. 

What  I  am  saying  now  is  not  said  in  a 
critical  way,  but  only  in  an  attempt  to 
realize  what  the  problem  is.  I  hope  thO 
President  and  the  administration  may 
find  a  way  of  reducing  our  military  ex- 
penses abroad  without  interfering  with 
the  national  security. 

I  believe  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
showed  wisdom  when  he  rejected  the 
Senate  proposal  that  the  B-52  program 
be  increased  by  $500  million.  It  may 
be — and  I  hope — that  the  kind  of  think- 


ing which  he  applied  to  that  program 
might  result  in  helping  to  reduce  the  dol- 
lar payments  we  have  to  make  abroad. 
We  recognize  that  much  of  our  foreign 
aid  expenditure  is  in  the  form  of  money 
spent  in  this  country  for  materials 
which  go  abroad.  Bo  that  is  not  one 
of  the  aggravating  features  of  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
deficit  in  payments  is  a  relative  rather 
than  an  absolute  factor,  and  that  the 
deficit  could  be  reduced  if  the  foreign 
countries,  first,  would  reduce  or  remove 
the  quotas  which  they  now  impose  upon 
our  exports — and  I  refer  specifically  to 
Germany's  restrictions  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  American  coal;  second,  if  they 
would  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  expense 
of  the  troops  which  are  there  for  their 
immediate  protection,  although  ulti- 
mately for  our  own  protection,  as  well; 
and,  third,  if  they  would  get  imder  the 
load  on  foreign  aid  to  a  greater  degree 
than  is  now  the  case? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  absolutely  correct.  This  is  one 
of  the  Uiings  I  had  in  mind  concerning 
which  our  President  might  persuade 
them  to  do  In  connection  with  our  big 
item  of  foreign  aid  expenditures.  This 
is  a  very  large  undertaking,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  make  it  soimd  simple.  It 
is  one  of  the  three  or  four  big  oppor- 
tunities we  have  in  which  to  come  to 
grips  with  our  problem,  which  is  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  pajrments. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  quite  right 
in  reminding  me  and  in  reminding  the 
Senate  that  this  method  offers  to  the 
administration  one  of  the  avenues  of 
escape  from  this  problem. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  a  primary  obli- 
gation upon  the  European  cabinets  and 
governments  which  persist  in  undermin- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  American  people 
while  they  refuse  to  get  under  the  bur- 
den themselves.  While  we  value  them 
as  allies,  it  is  important  that  they  should 
realize  that  being  an  ally  means  recipro- 
cal aid  and  help. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  join  with  the  Senator 
in  calling  upon  them  to  recognize  to  a 
greater  degree  their  responsibilities  In 
connection  with  the  problems  we  have 
just  been  discussing.  I  Uiank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  for  his  contribution  to 
the  discussion  on  that  point. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  jrielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
of  dealing  with  the  deficit,  another  ave- 
nue is  by  the  increasing  of  our  exports 
and  holding  the  line  on  imports,  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  just  mentioned. 
We  must  widen  the  spread  between  ex- 
ports and  imports,  which  last  year  was 
of  the  order  of  $5  billion,  or  a  little  less. 
However,  if  we  could  up  that  $6  billion 
or  $7  billion  spread,  this  would  have  an 
important  alleviating  effect  upon  the 
balance  of  payments  deficit.  In  fact,  at 
the  annual  rate  at  which  we  are  now  nm- 
ning,  if  we  could  widen  the  spread  of  $2 
billion,  which  is  not  beyond  the  realm 
of  possibility,  that  alone  would  give  us 
the  $2  billion  necessary  to  close  the  pres- 
ent apparent  deficit  for  1961. 
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But  this,  of  course,  brings  us  to  the 
problem  we  have  at  home,  which  Is  the 
problem  of  self  -discipline  here.  It  means 
that  the  administration,  the  business 
leaders,  the  labor  leaders — all  con- 
cerned—must constantly  fight  against 
the  inflationary  pressures  of  the  day; 
and  that  we  must  expect  from  our  busi- 
ness leaders  and  labor  leaders  a  great 
amoxmt  of  unity  in  recognizing  that 
they  are  a  principal  part  of  the  problem 
of  holding  the  line  and  keeping  our  costs 
on  a  competitive  basis. 

If  we  do  not  keep  our  costs  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  we  simply  cannot  increase 
our  exports,  as  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  I  have  agreed  would  be  one  of 
the  principal  ways  to  alleviate  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit.  We  must  de- 
termine to  keep  wage  increases  and  sal- 
ary increases  within  the  limits  of  in- 
creased production  per  man-hoiu* ;  with- 
in the  limits,  as  the  economists  say,  of 
productivity. 

Also,  I  believe  it  Is  not  inappropriate 
to  say  at  this  point  that  our  competitive 
position  requires  that  we  stop  neglecting 
the  consiuner,  and  that  we  should  pass 
on  some  of  the  increased  productivity  to 
this  forgotten  man.  The  advantage  of 
doing  that  also  would  be  to  restrict  im- 
ports. 

If  we  can  reduce  prices  to  our  own 
consuming  public  by  reason  of  increased 
productivity,  that  would  have  a  direct 
effect  on  the  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem. 

So  these  are  some  of  the  things  we  in 
the  Government  should  be  thinking 
about.  I  believe  the  people  will  support 
a  policy  along  the  lines  of  our  discxission 
this  morning  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  present  the  policy  as 
one  which  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary.  I  believe  that  peo- 
ple would  insist  upon  such  a  policy  if 
they  really  had  a  broader  and  deeper 
imderstanding  of  the  Importance  of  the 
problems. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  so- 
called  balance  of  payments  problem  is 
that  there  is  so  little  understanding  of 
it.  There  are  so  few  of  us  in  Congress 
who  understand  It.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  im- 
derstand  it,  because  I  find  it  a  very  com- 
plicated problem,  although  I  work  on  it 
and  deal  with  it.  Nevertheless,  It  is  very 
difficult  for  the  average  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  know  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  when  we  get  Into  the  question 
of  balance  of  pajmients,  convertible  cur- 
rencies, foreign  balances  in  the  United 
States,  and  so  on. 

I  talked  with  many  European  bank- 
ers, both  central  bank  heads  and  heads 
of  private  commercial  banks.  They  are 
very  wise  men  in  the  financial  world. 
They  understand  the  problem.  Just  as 
our  financial  leaders — Mr.  William  McC. 
Martin,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board; 
Mr.  Robert  Roosa,  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon  imderstand  it.  The 
foreign  bankers  know  the  importance  of 
sound  money  and  what  is  needed  to 
maintain  a  sound  currency. 

They  believe  that  price  stability  does 
not  impede  sustained  employment;  and, 
conversely,  that  inflation  is  the  enemy  of 


full  employment,  and  an  evil  to  be  re- 
sisted boldly.  This  is  something  for  us 
to  bear  in  mind.  They  recognize  that 
inflation  grows  out  of  unbalanced  budg- 
ets, and  they  rather  fear  that  our  Gov- 
ernment does  not  fuUy  appreciate  this 
fact.  They  know  that  the  US.  dollar 
standing  in  world  markets  is  largely 
based  upon  confldence,  and  that  that 
confidence  is  not  sustained  by  govern- 
ments which  spend  excessively  and  un- 
necessarily create  large  budget  deficits. 
They  feel  that  oiir  Government  has  done 
the  latter. 

So  those  foreign  financial  men  would 
like  to  see  our  Government  exercise  a 
firm  fiscal  monetary  discipline  in  our 
own  cotmtry. 

I  may  say  that  they  respect  Secretary 
Dillon  as  an  able  man,  one  who  under- 
stands the  problems  of  the  day,  problems 
which  were  under  discussion.  Some  feel 
he  has  not  had  a  quite  strong  enough 
voice  in  establishing  fiscal  policy  in  this 
country  so  far,  since  he  has  been  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

For  myself,  I  should  like  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Dillon  appears  to  become  more 
effective  as  times  goes  on.  He  has  pre- 
vailed in  some  important  decisions  in  the 
administration  circles.  I  believe  the 
President  Is  wise  enough  to  recognize  in- 
creasingly Mr.  Dillon's  value  to  his  ad- 
ministration. I  doubt  that  any  man  the 
President  could  have  selected  within  his 
own  political  party  could  have  done,  to 
date,  a  much  better  Job  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  than  Mr. 
Dillon  himself  has  done. 

The  address  by  Secretary  Dillon  at  the 
conference  Illustrates  very  well  the  con- 
nection between  the  importance  of  the 
dcxnestlc  economy,  including  fiscal  and 
monetary  discipline  at  home,  and  the 
balanc(i  of  payments  problem. 

He  went  into  considerable  detail  to  re- 
assure the  conference — and,  Incidentally, 
the  world — that  the  UJ3.  economy  is 
moving  ahead  rapidly,  that  our  national 
production  and  income  are  rising,  and 
that  present  tax  rates — barring  further 
increases  In  military  expenditures — will 
produce  a  surplus  In  the  fiscal  year  1963. 
He  even  reminded  us  that  the  President 
is  determined  to  request  additional  taxes, 
should  they  become  necessary  to  balance 
the  budget  In  1963.  On  that  note  he 
dealt  with  the  balance-of-pajrments 
problem,  thus  recognizing  that  confi- 
dence in  our  internal  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary affairs  Is  absolutely  essential  if  we 
are  to  hold  reserves  of  other  nations,  now 
amounting  to  some  $17  billion,  and  thus 
avoid  the  chance  of  a  rvm  on  the  dollar. 

The  importance  of  this  connection 
between  the  two  problems — to  wit.  in- 
ternal discipline  and  the  balance  of 
payments  problem — might  better  be  ap- 
preciated, as  I  have  already  said, 
througliout  our  country  and  even  within 
this  administration  itself. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me  say 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  pages  of 
history  are  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of 
governments  which  failed  to  maintain 
monetary  and  fiscal  discipline.  Upon 
the  United  States  today  rests  the  chief 
respon.slbillty  for  the  econMnic  welfare 
and  Uie  administration  of  the  entire 
free  world.    The   Congress   must   keep 


this  fact  in  mind,  especially  when  it  re- 
turns in  January.  The  President  has 
cautlcned  that  we  must  eschew  new  pro- 
grams, no  matter  how  desirable,  if  they 
would  result  in  exceeding  his  annoimced 
budget.  In  that  connection,  I  refer  to 
two  specific  statements  by  the  President. 
In  his  May  25  message  before  the  Joint 
session  of  Congress,  he  called  upon  us — 

To  refrain  from  adding  funds  or  programs, 
desirable  as  they  may  be,  to  the  budget. 

And  in  his  television  and  radio  address 
to  the  Nation  on  July  26,  President 
Kennedy  said: 

We  must  keep  down  all  expenditures  not 
thoroughly  JusUfled  in  budget  requests. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  abandon  the 
tendency  in  our  coimtry  to  regard  the 
Treasury  as  a  limitless  well  of  dollars. 
We  must  forsake  the  "jaolltics  as  usual" 
attitude,  too  broadly  held.  We  must 
show  in  our  deliberations  and  in  our  ac- 
tions greater  consciousness  of  the  perils 
of  our  times;  and  we  must  give  our  coun- 
try the  leadership  in  thought  and  in  un- 
derstanding that  will  make  it  possible  to 
develop  a  firm  self -discipline,  so  essen- 
tial to  maintaining  our  financial  integ- 
rity as  a  nation,  for  upon  this  the  fate 
of  our  whole  free  world  depends. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  In  connection  with  my  remarks, 
the  speech  delivered  at  Vienna  on  Sep- 
t«nber  20  by  Secretary  Dillon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  q;>eech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

STATZmMT  BT  THX  HOMOaABLB  DOUOLAS  DlL- 
LOM,  SZCRXTABT  OT  THX  TBXASUXT  AKO 
OOVXEMOB  or  THB  BANK  AMD  PUMD  FOB  THX 

UNrrcD    Statxs,   at   thk    Fttmd's    Annual 
Discussion 

First.  let  me  say  bow  delighted  I  am  to 
be  once  again  In  the  gracious  and  storied 
city  of  Vienna.  Since  my  last  visit  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  I  have  seen  fresh 
evidences  of  growth  and  change — change 
that  reflects  the  Industry,  the  Imagination, 
and  the  Initiative  of  the  Aiistrlan  people. 
The  stability  of  the  Austrian  Oovernment  in 
postwar  years — the  extent  of  Austria's  re- 
markable economic  resurgence — the  un- 
swerving devotion  of  the  Austrian  people  to 
democratic  principles — all  are  features  of 
modem  Austria  that  command  our  respect. 
This  smaU  nation — this  revered  cradle  of 
thought  and  culture — this  courageous  out- 
post on  the  frontiers  of  freedom — has  aroused 
the  admiration  of  free  men  everywhere.  On 
behalf  of  my  Oovernment — on  behalf  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
recalls  with  pleasure  the  warm  hospitality 
he  received  here  last  June — I  wish  to  say 
that  we  consider  Vienna  to  be  a  most  auspi- 
cious setting  for  the  Important  work  upon 
which  we  are  embarked. 

During  the  past  year  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  under  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  Per  Jacobeson.  has  again  dem- 
onstrated its  vital  Importance  to  world 
monetary  stability  and  economic  growth. 

The  role  of  the  Fund  is  being  further 
enhanced  at  this  meeting  where  we  have  the 
privilege  of  welcoming  to  our  deliberations 
10  new  countries — the  largest  Increase  In  a 
single  year's  operations  since  the  Fund's 
Inception.  It  Is  a  particular  pleasure  for 
me  to  welcome  to  our  midst  our  good  friends 
from  Cyprus.  Laos.  Liberia.  Nepal.  New 
Zealand,  Nigeria,  Portugal,  Senegal,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  Togo. 

Since  we  met  a  year  ago  In  Washington. 
$2.4  billion  has  been  drawn  from  the  Fund. 
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A  major  part  of  thaa:  was  the  recent  draw- 
ing by  the  tJnlted  tUngdom,  but  21  other 
member  oountrlee  itJide  drawings  totaling 
more  than  $000  million.  There  are  also  30 
standby  arrangemenis  in  effect,  with  un- 
used drawing  rights  cot&Ung  $1.2  billion. 

Fund  assistance  In  the  past  year  has  both 
strengthened  the  structure  of  currency  con- 
vertibility In  the  Industrialized  countries  and 
helped  many  of  the  ileveloplng  countries  to 
adopt  or  maintain  pDgrams  of  financial  and 
monetary  stabllizatloa.  The  Fund  has  come 
to  occupy  a  central  pseltlon  In  International 
monetary  affairs — a  r9le  I  am  confident  will 
be  of  ever-Increasing  Importance  to  all  our 
member  countries  In  i.he  years  ahead. 

A  few  years  ago,  almost  all  drawings  from 
the  Fund  were  In  dollars.  Since  the  ad- 
vent of  currency  convertibility  In  Western 
Europe,  however,  the  Fund  has  made  great 
progress  In  using  a  larger  number  of  the 
currencies  It  holds,  thus  increasing  the  per- 
centage of  drawings  In  currencies  other  than 
VS.  dollars.  D\irlng  the  past  year,  11  dif- 
ferent currencies  wene  drawn  from  the  Fund, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  total  drawings  were  In 
currencies  other  than  the  dollar.  This  is  an 
encouraging  development.  It  has  made  a 
reality  of  the  orlglmC  concept  of  the  Fund 
as  a  reserve  pool  of  many  currencies  for  the 
use  of  members. 

Last  year  the  Fund's  advisory  activities 
continued  on  a  broad  scale.  Wherever  mem- 
ber countries  have  sotight  to  deal  effectively 
with  financial  Instability — by  strengthening 
their  fiscal  resources,  by  controlling  money 
and  credit,  or  by  oth«!rwlse  Improving  their 
financial  Institutions — they  have  been  able 
to  rely  on  the  staff  of  the  Fund  for  expert 
and  objective  advloe. 

The  stablUzatlon  programs  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Fund  have  worked  out  and  put 
Into  operation — usually  with  Fund  advice — 
have  at  times  been  criticized  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  suppoiiedly  Imposed  a  choice 
between  stagnation  and  economic  growth.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  Is  a  correct  appraisal 
of  the  role  played  by  financial  stabilization 
In  economic  development.  I  agree  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Jaoobason  In  his 
brilliant  opening  statement:  that  the  aim  of 
a  well-designed  stabllixatlon  program  is  to 
eliminate  Inflation,  n^t  only  as  a  source  of 
balance  of  paymenu  disequilibrium,  but  also 
as  an  obstacle  to  economic  growth.  Finan- 
cial stabUlty  can  thus  assist  economic  growth 
which,  together  with  social  progress,  must 
be  the  major  objective  of  development  pol- 
icy. 

Of  course,  financial  stability  cannot  of  It- 
self cure  all  the  problems  of  economic 
growth  that  beset  ths  developing  countries. 
Effective  development  planning,  basic  In- 
ternal reforms,  and  |.dequate  capital  from 
both  external  and  Internal  sotirces — all  are 
necessary.  This  Is  well  recognised  by  the 
fund,  which  Is,  as  It  thould  be.  the  partner 
of  economic  developaient  Institutions,  na- 
tional and  International,  In  coordinated  ef- 
forts to  Increase  the  flow  of  external  assist- 
ance and  to  help  thi  developing  countries 
make  the  best  use  of  tiielr  own  domestic  re- 
sources. 

I  turn  now  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  statui  of  ova  International 
balance  of  payments. 

The  recovery  of  the  U.S.  economy,  follow- 
ing the  mildest  of  our  postwar  recession,  Is 
weU  underway  and  oiovlng  strongly.  The 
low  point  In  economic  activity  was  reached 
In  the  first  quarter  .3f  this  year.  In  the 
second  quarter,  major  economic  Indicators 
recorded  new  highs.  Clross  national  product, 
personal  income,  and  personal  consumption 
expendlturea  all  r«ached  fresh  peaks  In  the 
AprU-Vune  period.  T«)tal  Industrial  produc- 
tion recorded  a  new  high  In  July  and  again 
in  August.  We  estimate  that  gross  national 
product — which  Jumped  from  an  annual  rate 
OS  Just  over  tSOO  lilllkm  at  the  beginning  at 


the  year  to  $516  bUllon  In  the  second  quar- 
ter— will  reach  approximately  $540  billion 
during  the  fourth  quarter.  The  course  of 
our  economic  recovery  has  been  particularly 
encouraging  since  prices  have  remained  sta- 
ble. Hence,  almost  the  entire  rise  In  our 
gross  national  product  has  been  reaL  More- 
over, our  Increased  econonUc  activity  has 
not  been  accompanied  by  speculative  buy- 
ing or  abnormal  buildup  of  Inventories. 

During  the  past  year  the  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  of  the  United  States  have 
been  directed  at  limiting  the  extent  of  tlie 
decline  in  economic  activ  ty  and  at  strength- 
ening the  forces  of  recovery.  Prompt  recog- 
nition by  cur  monetary  authorities  of  the 
Impending  downturn  brought  a  quick  shift 
of  policy  from  monetary  restraint  to  ease. 
As  early  as  Jvme  of  last  year,  the  Federal 
Reserve  relaxed  credit  restrictions  by  reduc- 
ing discount  rates  and  lowering  the  reserve 
requirements  of  commercial  banks.  Federal 
R^erve  purchases  of  Oovernment  securi- 
ties provided  additional  bank  reserves  to 
combat  recession  and  finance  expansion. 
Reflecting  this  Federal  Reserve  policy,  total 
loans  and  investments  of  commercial  banks 
have  expanded  by  7  percent,  or  $14  billion, 
during  the  past  12  months.  This  large 
Increase  provided  a  major  force  which 
softened  the  strains  of  recession  and  stimu- 
lated recovery. 

On  the  flscal  side.  Increased  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  other  Oovernment 
outlays  associated  with  the  recession — In 
conjunction  with  reduced  Income  tax  col- 
lections— have  operated  as  In  previous  re- 
cessions to  pirovide  an  automatic  supporting 
Influence.  Largely  as  a  resiUt  of  these  "built- 
in  stabilizers"  the  total  value  of  all  goods 
and  services  produced  during  the  economic 
downturn  never  fell  appreciably  below  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  we  are  especially  en- 
couraged that  our  recovery  and  our  attain- 
ment of  record  new  levels  of  production  have 
been  accompanied  by  price  stabUlty.  Our 
Index  of  wholesale  prices  has  remained  for 
3  years  at  virtually  the  same  level.  Retail 
commodity  prices  have  been  stable  while 
the  overall  index  of  consumer  prices  has  In- 
creased by  less  than  1  percent  since  last 
October. 

The  business  outlook  for  the  United  States 
during  the  coming  year  is  very  promising. 
Excessive  stocks  have  been  liquidated.  As 
a  result  of  rising  production  and  sales.  In- 
ventories have  once  more  begun  to  Increase 
moderately  but  they  are  not  high  In  rela- 
tion to  either  present  or  prospective  needs. 
Consumers  have  reduced  their  debt  and  built 
up  their  savings,  thus  strengthening  the  out- 
look for  retail  trade.  Net  financial  savings 
of  Individuals  rose  by  $7.7  billion  In  the  flrst 
half  of  1961  on  top  of  a  $10  billion  rise  Ln 
1960.  In  contrast  to  1958-59,  Interest  rates 
have  remained  rcm.-u-k2bly  constant  during 
the  Initial  recovery  period. 

We  anticipate  further  vlgorotxs  growth. 
The  substantial  room  In  our  economy  for 
further  expansion  shotild  avert  any  infla- 
tionary pressures  that  might  otherwise  de- 
velop. For  we  have  no  shortage  of  productive 
resources,  nearly  all  of  our  Industries  are 
operating  well  below  capacity,  and  the  labor 
supply  Is  ample.  Continued  rises  In  output 
should  materially  assist  us  In  solving  the 
persisting  problem  of  relatively  high  unem- 
ployment. Nevertheless,  we  are  developing 
worker  retraining  programs  designed  to  at- 
tack this  proUem  directly. 

Federal  budget  expenditures  remain  wtU 
within  our  capacity.  In  fact,  the  deficit  for 
flscal  year  1961  and  the  projected  deficit  for 
1962  are  together  much  smaller  than  the 
deficits  during  the  last  comparable  reces- 
sion and  reeoTBry  In  1958-69.  After  taking 
into  account  all  preaently  scheduled  expendi- 
tures, inducting  the  Bubstantially  ixMreased 
outlajB  for  defense  requested  by  Prcakient 
Kennedy  In  Jtily.  OTir  estlmatea  point  to  a 


deficit  this  year  (flscal  1962)  that  wiU 
amount  to  about  half  the  deflclt  for  flscal 
1959.  In  addition,  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct will  run  some  17  percent  higher  than 
In  flscal  year  1959,  and  our  tax  revenues  will 
be  about  21  percent  greater.  Hence,  the 
economic  Impact  of  the  current  deficit  will 
be  considerably  less  than  half  that  of  the 
1939  deflclt. 

The  deficits  In  fiscal  1961  and  1962  are 
essentially  a  reflection  of  the  shortfall  of 
revenues  resulting  from  the  recent  recession. 
This  Is  a  characteristic  of  oiu*  tax  system,  be- 
cause It  is  heavUy  dependent  upon  direct 
taxation  of  personal  and  business  Income. 
For  the  same  reason  we  may  expect  sharp 
Increases  In  revenues  as  business  Improves 
and  the  economy  grows.     The  calendar  year 

1962  gives  ever7  promise  of  being  a  very  good 
year  for  business,  and  since  our  revenues  are 
based  upon  earnings  of  the  previous  year,  we 
can  confldently  look  forward  to  a  substan- 
tial Increase  In  our  Income  during  the  flscal 
year  1963.  which  begins  next  July  1.    FlBcal 

1963  will  be  closely  ccnnparable  in  the  btisl- 
ness  cycle  to  flscal  1960,  when  Federal  reve- 
nues Jumped  $10  billion  over  the  preceding 
year.  Hence,  imless  a  need  arises  for  fur- 
ther Increases  In  defense  outlays,  the  bal- 
anced budget  which  President  Kennedy  la 
determined  to  submit  next  January  can  b« 
achieved  without  any  Increase  In  taxes. 
However,  should  additional  defense  expendi- 
tures become  necessary,  the  President  has 
stated  clearly  and  unequivocally  that  he  is 
prepared  to  request  additional  taxes  should 
they  be  required  to  balance  the  budget. 

I  would  like  to  emphasise  the  flrmneas  of 
our  decision  to  balance  our  btidget  in  fiscal 
1963.  Indeed,  had  It  not  been  for  the  in- 
crease in  International  tensions  over  Berlin, 
which  forced  us  to  Incresse  our  defense  ex- 
pendlttires  substantially  above  the  levels  pre- 
viously planned,  we  could  have  looked  for- 
ward confldently  to  a  substantial  budgetary 
surplus  In  flscal  1968.  We  are  resolute  In 
our  determination  to  maintain  both  a  sound 
and  an  expanding  economy  so  that  the 
United  States  may  play  Its  full  part  in  the 
defense  and  the  development  of  the  fre* 
world  and,  at  the  same  time,  meet  the  re- 
qxUrements  of  an  increasing  population  at 
home. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  tb« 
U.8.  balance  of  payments  has  developed  in 
a  much  more  satisfactory  manner  this  year 
than  in  1960.  The  marked  improvement  in 
our  merchandise  account  during  1960  con- 
tinued Into  1961  and  the  large  speculative 
outflows  of  short-term  capital,  which  swelled 
the  volume  of  oxir  outpayments  In  the  second 
half  of  1960,  have  ceased.  Otir  merchandise 
trade  surplus  in  1960  amounted  to  $4.7  bU- 
llon, whereas  In  1969  It  had  been  leas  than  $1 
billion.  In  the  first  half  of  1961  our  trade 
surplus  was  running  at  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  $6  billion. 

These  developments  are  reflected  both  In 
o\ir  basic  poeitlon  (comprising  all  of  our  re- 
corded transactions  exclusive  of  U.S.  private 
short-term  capital  outflow)  and  in  our  over- 
all payments  position.  In  1960  the  basic 
deficit  amounted  to  $1.9  bUllon,  C(»npared 
with  $4.8  billion  In  1959  and  $8.6  billion  in 
1958.  In  the  flrst  half  of  1961,  the  basle 
position  continued  the  sulMtantlal  Improre- 
ment  shown  in  1960  and,  without  counting 
special  prepa3rment8  of  $660  million  on  UjS. 
Oovernment  locms,  was  almost  exactly  in 
balance. 

Our  overall  deflclt,  which  is  measured  by 
decreases  In  U.S.  holdings  of  gold  and  con- 
vertible currencies  pltu  increases  in  foreign 
liquid  holdings  ot  U.S.  dollars — which  to- 
gether amounted  to  about  $4  Mlllon  in  both 
1958  and  1960 — was  running  at  a  aeaaonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  somewhat  under  $1.7 
billion  in  the  tint  half  of  1961.  The  figure 
of  $1.7  liUlioa  also  does  not  count  as  a  re- 
ceipt the  special  debt  prepaymants  of  $650 
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milUon.  While  thla  Indicate*  the  contlniui- 
tlon  of  Bubetantlal  short-term  capital  out- 
flows, tbeee  movements  have  represented, 
for  the  most  part,  a  substantial  enlargement 
of  the  financing  of  world  trade  by  U.S.  bank- 
ing Institutions  and  have  not  been  specula- 
tive in  character. 

These  are  encouraging  developments.  But 
they  do  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
can  relax  its  efforts  to  achieve  a  satisfactory 
and  durable  equilibrium  in  its  balance  of 
payments.  We  must  have  a  large  and  grow- 
ing export  surplus  of  goods  and  services  to 
pay  for  military  expenditures  abroad  which 
we  incur  for  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 
We  must  have  It  for  both  that  portion  of  our 
foreign-aid  program  that  la  not  covered  by 
procurement  In  the  United  States  and  for 
our  continuing  large  outflow  of  long-term 
private  development  capital. 

The  improvement  In  our  trade  surplus  so 
far  this  year  cannot  be  expected  to  continue 
In  the  months  ahead,  since  It  was  accom- 
plished more  through  a  decrease  In  imports 
than  through  an  Increase  in  exports.  And 
now  as  the  U.S.  economy  moves  toward 
reasonably  full  emplojrment  of  resources,  we 
must  look  to  a  corresponding  expansion  of 
our  Imports.  Indeed,  they  have  already 
started  to  grow.  While  this  tends  to  sharp- 
en our  payments  problem  It  also  leads  to 
larger  world  trade  and  greater  prosperity  for 
our  trading  partners. 

Accordingly,  we  must  continue  to  make 
Intensive  efforts  to  expand  our  exports.  This 
means  for  us,  as  it  does  for  any  nation,  that 
we  must  constantly  Improve  the  productiv- 
ity on  which  the  ability  of  our  producers 
to  compete  In  world  markets  Is  based.  It 
also  requires  that  we  prevent  Increases  In 
money  costs  from  canceling  out  Improve- 
ments in  productivity.  At  the  same  time. 
our  producers  must  search  out  export  op- 
portunities with  energy  and  imagination. 
The  domestic  market  of  the  United  States  Is 
a  very  large  one  and  many  of  our  producers 
have  traditionally  thought  almost  exclusive- 
ly In  terms  of  that  market,  rather  than  of 
opportunities  overseas.  We  believe  this 
orientation  can  and  must  be  shifted,  for 
there  are  swely  thousands  of  our  producers 
who  can  be  more  successful  in  the  export 
field  than  they  have  been  In  the  past.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  our  Government  Is  de- 
voting considerable  effort  to  bringing  market 
opportunities  abroad  to  the  attention  of  our 
business  community. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  position  of  the 
dollar  as  a  strong  reserve  currency  depends 
upon  our  success  In  maintaining  a  reason- 
able equilibrium  over  the  years  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  This  we  are  determined 
to  do.  As  we  succeed,  the  upward  trend  In 
the  accumulation  of  gold  and  dollars  by  other 
countries  taken  together  will  necessarily  be 
slowed.  The  elimination  of  ciirrent  pay- 
ments imbalances  can.  of  course,  be  greatJy 
facilitated  by  the  cooperation  of  surplus 
countries  In  pursuing  liberal  trade  policies, 
in  Increasing  long-term  development  assist- 
ance, and  In  sharing  expenditures  for  the 
common  defense  in  accordance  with  their 
capabilities. 

During  the  pcut  year,  as  Mr.  Jacobsson 
has  reminded  us,  there  has  been  active  dis- 
cussion and  examination  In  governmental 
circles,  among  economists,  and  in  the  finan- 
cial press,  of  the  adequacy  of  existing  inter- 
national monetary  arrangements.  These  dis- 
cussions have  been  very  helpfxil.  Mr. 
Jacobsson  has  now  proposed  that  each  of  the 
principal  industrial  countries  commit  Itself 
to  lend  its  currency  to  the  Fund  up  to  a 
stated  amount.  I  strongly  agree  that  an  ar- 
rangement of  this  sort  should  be  worked  out 
to  insure  the  Fund  access  to  the  additional 
amounts  that  would  be  needed  should  bal- 
Imee  of  payments  pressures  involving  these 
oountrlfl*  ever  Impair  cm-  threaten  to  impair 
th*  imootlx  functioning  of  the  world  pay- 
BMnta  •yitem. 


At  the  same  time,  for  its  regular  re- 
quirements, the  Fund  can,  and  should  be 
expected  to,  borrow  from  one  or  another  of 
the  participating  countries  under  article  VII 
whenever  Its  supply  of  any  of  these  par- 
ticular currencies  becomes  low.  It  would 
also  appear  reasonable  to  consider  the  poesi- 
billty  that  such  loans  be  credited  against 
any  commitment  which  the  lending  country 
may  have  undertaken  as  its  part  of  the 
multilateral  arrangement.  These  special  bi- 
lateral borrowings  would  thus  replenish  the 
Fund's  supply  of  particular  currencies  in 
strong  demand  and.  In  this  way.  would  help 
to  avoid  undue  drains  on  Its  gold  reserve. 

I  have  no  fixed  opinions  on  the  details  of 
multilateral  borrowing  arrangements.  I  am 
confident — on  the  basis  of  the  encouraging 
views  I  have  heard  expressed  In  the  past  few 
days — that  practical  means  can  be  found  to 
give  effect  to  the  agreement  In  principle 
which  so  evidently  exists.  There  are  four  Im- 
portant aspects  which  I  do  wish  to  em- 
phasize : 

First,  the  aggregate  amount  the  partici- 
pating countries  should  look  forward  to  com- 
mitting to  the  project  should  be  large  enough 
to  add  decisively  to  the  Fund's  capacity  to 
play  its  essential  role. 

Second,  to  be  effective,  the  additional  re- 
sources must  be  promptly  available  In  case 
of  need. 

Third,  safeguards  will  be  required  to  in- 
sure that  there  will  be  effective  consultation 
between  the  Fund  and  the  lenders,  and  that 
the  Fund  will  only  actually  borrow  under 
the  commitment  arrangements  after  taking 
full  account  of  the  current  reserve  position 
of  the  lending  country.  In  addition,  each 
country  which  actually  lends  to  the  Fund 
should.  In  case  the  need  develops,  be  able 
automatically  to  obtain  repayment  from  the 
Fund. 

Fourth,  I  concur  in  Mr.  Jacobsson's  Judg- 
ment that  there  must  be  no  weakening  of 
the  policies  that  have  guided  the  Fund  in 
the  use  of  Its  resources;  nor  should  the  new 
arrangements  change  in  any  way  the  exist- 
ing rights  and  duties  of  members  of  the 
Fund,  both  as  drawers  of  currencies  and  as 
providers  of  currencies. 

This  Is  an  Important  project.  The  Fund 
should  push  ahead  promptly  in  its  current 
consultations  with  the  prospective  lending 
countries  In  order  that  the  Executive  Board 
may  carry  the  project  to  completion  so  that 
the  participating  countries  may  obtain  the 
necessary  legislative  authority  from  their 
parliaments  early  next  year.  With  this  done, 
the  monetary  system  of  the  free  world  will 
be  substantially  strengthened.  For  the  Fund 
win  then  clearly  be  In  a  position  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  the  new  world  of  con- 
vertible currencies. 

Speaking  for  my  country,  I  want  to  say 
that  the  United  States  regards  the  work  In 
which  we  are  engaged  here  In  Vienna,  as 
having  a  direct  and  Important  bearing  upon 
the  f\iture  course  of  free  world  growth  and 
progress.  I  have  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  our  deliberations  because  I  have 
confidence  in  the  vitality  of  the  free  econ- 
omies upon  which  the  work  of  the  Fund  is 
founded.  Our  mutual  goal  is  a  world  of  ex- 
panding opportunities  for  every  human  be- 
ing to  pursue  his  legitimate  aspirations  in 
peace  and  freedom.  The  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  Is  playing  an  important  role  in 
helping  us  to  achieve  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

ExHiBrr  1 

PooMot  Nations  Callkd  at  Fault 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Vienna,  September  21. — The  retiring  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion said  today  that  it  was  partly  the  fault 
oC  the  underdeveloped  nations  that  they 
remained  poor. 


The  oriticism  came  from  Robert  L.  Oarner 
of  the  United  States,  who  is  retiring  after  9 
years  as  Vice  President  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
and  then  6  years  as  President  of  Its  affiliate, 
the  International  Finance  Corporation.  The 
occasion,  technically,  was  the  regular  report 
of  the  Corporation's  President  to  the  world's 
finance  ministers,   assembled   here. 

The  essence  of  Mr.  Garner's  remarks  was 
that  the  fault  for  poverty  lay  in  the  na- 
tions that  are  poor  and  the  way  their  so- 
cieties are  organized. 

One  by  one,  he  dismissed  as  catises  oi 
underdevelopment  a  lack  of  natural  re- 
sources, a  past  history  of  colonialism  and  a 
lack  of  sufficient  foreign  aid.    He  added: 

"I  am  forced,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion 
that  economic  development  or  lack  of  It  Is 
primarily  due  to  differences  In  people  and 
In  their  attitudes,  customs,  traditions,  and 
the  consequent  differences  In  their  political, 
social,  and  religious  institutions." 

Am  8XEN    AS    XXCITSB 

Mr  Garner  said  he  was  troubled  by  the 
Insidious  consequences  of  too  great  a 
reliance  on  foreign  aid.  In  too  many  coun- 
tries, he  said,  aid  is  becoming  an  excuse 
for  failure  to  mobilize  a  nation's  resources 
and  to  insure  that  internal  conditions 
which  hinder  development  are  improved. 

"If  experience,  competence,  honesty,  and 
organization  are  missing,"  he  said,  "large 
Injections  of  capital  Into  developing  coun- 
tries can  cause  more  harm  than  good." 

Mr.  Garner  made  It  plain  that  he  favored 
richer  nations'  assisting  poorer  ones  and  he 
accepted  that  "this  Is  a  restless,  impatient 
age  and  awakening  people*  are  demanding 
Immediate  gratification  of   their  desires." 

But,  he  went  on,  "It  is  no  service  to 
truth  and  realism  to  avoid  the  fact  that 
much  effort  and  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the 
accustomed  ways  are  the  inevitable  {xioe 
of  advancement." 

LISTS  PRZEKQUUrrXS 

Mr.  Garner  cited  six  prerequisites  of  eco- 
nomic advancement: 

1.  Consistent  law  and  order — "Govern- 
ment which  can  govern." 

2.  Reasonably  honest  and  effective  pub- 
lic administration. 

3.  Financial  stability,  meaning  an  ab- 
sence of  severe  Inflation. 

4.  A  "sensible  plan"  of  development. 

5.  An  honest  and  effective  tax  system  to 
raise  internal  revenues. 

6.  Avoidance  of  a  "feudal"  tjrpe  of  so- 
ciety, one  in  which  the  "wealth  and  power 
are  In  the  hands  of  a  few." 

STKESSES    TWO    POINTS 

Mr.  Garner  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion in  his  long  speech  to  two  other  major 
conclusions  he  drew  from  his  experience. 

The  first  was  that  "the  most  assured 
method  of  getting  development,"  barring 
outright  totalitarianism,  is  to  rely  on  pri- 
vate Initiative  and  the  private  profit  mo- 
tive. Mr.  Garner  strongly  opposed  efforts 
to  build  up  an  economy  through  publicly 
owned  industry  or  public  subsidiaries  of 
private  indiutry. 

The  second  conclusion  was  a  conviction 
that  "government-to-government  financial 
aid  cannot  successfully  be  used  to  gain  and 
hold  political  advantages  for  the  country 
supplying  the  funds."  For  many  reasons, 
Mr.  Garner  said,  "bilateral  financing  be- 
tween countries  tends  to  create  antago- 
nisms and  distrust." 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  Ar«i«INISTRATIVE 
SERVICES   ACT    OF    1940 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.   President.  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
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lay  before  the  Senate  the  message  from 
the  House  on  H.R.  f099.     

The  PRESIDDIQ  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  ke/ore  tiie  Senate  KJEL.  8099. 
a  bill  coming  ovei'  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8(>99),  an  act  to  amend 
section  109  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  SeiTices  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  remove  the  limitation 
on  the  maximum  capital  of  the  General 
Supply  Fund,  was  raeuj  twice  by  title. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
has  considered  a  companion  bill,  and  has 
unanimously  agre«l  to  report  that  bill. 
In  view  of  the  fa<-t  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  House  bill,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  consider  and 
pass  the  House  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pn*sent  consideration  of 
the  House  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  |;099)  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  Uir^e,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


PRESIDENT    KElfNEDY*S    ADDRESS 
TO  THE  UNirED  NATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  comment  briefly  on  the  message 
delivered  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  at  the  United  NaUons. 

President  Kennedy's  address  will  go 
down  in  the  annaLi  of  statecraft  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  moving 
messages  delivered  by  any  political  leader 
In  the  history  of  our  country.  This 
morning  the  Pretiident  rose  to  new 
heights  of  eloquence  and  statesmanship. 
He  has  established  his  position  as  the 
moral  and  the  political  leader  of  the 
free  world.  Presictent  Kennedy  is  the 
architect  of  the  Kew  Frontier.  He  is 
now  the  designer  wid  architect  for  the 
world  of  new  ho|>e — a  new  hope  for 
mankind  for  peace,  a  new  hope  for  the 
world  for  disarmament,  and  a  new  hope 
for  social  and  economic  development  in 
the  many  new  natl3ns. 

President  Kenaady  was  firm  and 
strong  In  speaking  of  the  great  issues 
which  relate  to  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  peoples  of  tlie  world.  He  left 
no  room  for  doubt  or  uncertainty  con- 
cerning our  obligations  to  Berlin,  our 
commitments  to  a  free  Berlin,  and  our 
right  to  access  to  a  free  Berlin.  He  stated 
again  that  we  woul<l  never  fear  to  nego- 
tiate, but  that  we  would  not  negotiate 
from  fear.  He  pointed  out  that  we  were 
rearming,  not  becuuse  of  a  desire  for 
arms,  but  because  of  the  threat  which 
faces  us  and  the  entire  world  due  to 
Soviet  intransigence  and  aggression. 

The  President's  proposals  on  disarma- 
ment were  comprehensive,  constructive, 
and  reasonable.  He  made  It  dear  that 
disarmament  is  honorable;  that  the  al- 
ternative to  all-out  war  and  possible 
destruction  of  this  planet  is  complete 
<iisarmament  with  effective  Interna- 
tional controls.       i  j 

President  Kennedy  said  the  New  Pron- 
tler  for  this  world  is  a  wlfleM  dedi- 
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cation  to  peace;  and  he  outlined  in  elo- 
quent language  the  U.S.  commitments 
for  peace.  He  charted  the  course  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, for  continued  UJ9.  assistance  in 
the  development  of  the  economies  and 
the  free  political  institutions  of  the  de- 
veloping countries,  and  for  the  Impera- 
tive need  to  make  progress  in  regard  to 
the  control  and  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  words 
at  the  United  Nations  were  most  timely 
and  all  important.  He  championed  the 
cause  of  this  great  international  instru- 
ment for  peace  and  justice,  and  he  spoke 
directly  to  the  representatives  of  na- 
tions which  frequently  are  termed  "non- 
alined"  or  "neutral."  For  example,  his 
only  reference  to  the  Conference  at  Bel- 
grade was  a  positive  one.  He  recalled 
the  request  of  those  nations  for  the  great 
powers  in  the  world  to  reduce  world  ten- 
sions and  seek  to  find  a  way  for  dis- 
armament and  peaceful  solutions. 

President  Kennedy  gave  hope  and  in- 
spiration to  the  United  Nations  at  a 
time  when  it  is  literally  on  the  critical 
list.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  one 
could  be  termed  the  "doctor  with  the 
miracle  treatment"  for  a  critically  sick 
patient,  it  was  when  President  Kennedy 
today  spoke  for,  and  endorsed,  the  great 
principles  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
asked  for  the  adherence  of  other  peoples 
to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
minded the  delegates  at  the  United  Na- 
tions of  two  threats  to  the  peace,  over 
and  above  the  Berlin  crisis:  the  critical 
situations  in  Laos  and  in  South  Viet- 
nam. He  made  clear,  as  regards  both, 
that  if  such  aggression  and  banditry 
were  to  succeed,  for  example,  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  same  pattern  would  find 
its  way  into  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  no 
one  would  be  spared.  He  called  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  take  effective  action  to 
bring  about  peace  and  to  restore  order 
to  these  critical  areas  of  the  world. 

I  was  proud  today  of  our  President.  I 
was  more  proud  than  ever  to  be  an 
American.  The  President  has  stated  the 
spirit  and  the  policy  of  this  Nation  and 
done  so  eloquently  and  forcefully — com- 
prehensively the  spirit  of  this  Nation. 

The  President  was  not  seeking  to  de- 
bate or  refute  the  Soviet  Union.  Here 
was  a  leader  proclaiming  the  doctrine  of 
freedom  and  peace  for  the  world.  He 
spoke  the  spirit  of  this  Nation,  and  of 
our  commitment  to  a  policy  of  social 
justice,  and  of  our  determination  to  ful- 
fill our  promises  and  our  pledges.  It 
was  a  noble  hour  for  the  American 
people,  and  it  was  a  meaningful  and 
hopeful  hoiu-  for  humanity. 

I  congratulate  the  President.  This 
message  will  not  only  stir  the  American 
people  to  new  heights  of  accomplish- 
ment and  dedication,  but  I  predict  that 
It  will  stir  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  of  mine  relating  to 
the  President's  message,  and  particularly 
on  the  disarmament  aspect,  be  placed  in 
the  Rboou  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  thi^ 
BxcoKD.  as  follows: 
Senato*   HmrpRnr,   or   MzMnasoTA,    CoM- 

MSmS   OM   PUSIDBNT'S    DSABltAMXirT    PSO- 

POSAUl 

The  President  has  told  the  United  Nations 
that  the  New  Frontier  in  this  troubled  world 
is  a  selfless  dedication  to  peace.  He  has  out- 
lined In  eloquent  language  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment for  peace,  and  has  chartered  the  course 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations, 
for  continued  X3S.  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economies  and  free  political  In- 
stitutions of  the  developing  countries,  and 
for  the  Imperative  need  to  make  progress  on 
the  control  and  reduction  of  armaments. 

The  new  VB.  disarmament  proposal  which 
the  President  presented  as  a  basis  for  the  re- 
sumption of  negotiations  is  the  most  far- 
reaching  UJS.  proposal  on  this  subject  since 
the  days  of  the  Baruch  plan  on  international 
control  of  atomic  energy. 

The  United  States  has  proposed  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament,  which  not  only  provides  a  way 
for  balanced  reductions  in  all  kinds  of  arma- 
ments by  all  nations,  but  which  also  com- 
mits this  country  to  work  to  strengthen  the 
peacekeeping  machinery  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  assure  that  the  security  of  all  nations 
will  be  maintained  In  a  disarmed  world. 

No  other  government,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  produced  such  a  farslghted  and 
far-reaching  document  which  combines  the 
needs  for  world  order,  international  coopera- 
tion, and  disarmament.  The  VS.  plan  la 
truly  a  blueprint  for  world  peace  within 
which  the  security  of  each  nation  would  be 
adequately  protected. 

I  note  with  gratification  that  the  U.S.  dis- 
armament program  contains  as  one  of  the 
first  steps  an  offer  to  reduce  the  military 
carriers  which  are  capable  of  delivering  large 
nuclear  bombs  and  warheads.  This  is  a  pro- 
posal I  have  long  advocated  and  its  inclu- 
sion for  the  first  time  as  a  major  step  In 
the  program  for  disarmament  is  a  welcome 
move.  These  long-range  bombers  and  mis- 
siles, in  my  opinion,  constitute  the  major 
threat  of  large-scale  nuclear  warftu-e.  Our 
willingness  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  arms 
race  constitutes  a  proposal  of  Immense 
significance. 

The  U.S.  disarmament  program  has  the 
great  advantage  of  being  completely  flexible. 
The  United  States  is  now  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  control  and  reduction  of  a 
single  category  of  weapons  or  we  are  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  several  aspects  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  arms  race  as  a  package. 

The  proposal  is  a  magnificent  demonstra- 
tion of  a  great  movement  forward  in  ths 
struggle  for  peace  with  freedcm  and  justice. 
It  poses  a  seriovis  program  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  indeed  to  all  nations.  The  United 
States  has  once  again  taken  the  initiative 
for  peace  and  for  progress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3rleld? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  about  the  great,  his- 
toric speech  President  Kennedy  made 
before  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly this  morning. 

In  that  great  act  of  statesmanship  this 
morning.  President  Kennedy  renewed 
not  only  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  peace  with  honor,  but 
I  think  he  renewed  the  hopes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  including  the  people 
within  the  Communist  bloc. 
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The  Senator  from  Minnesota  spoke  of 
the  United  Nations  as  being  on  the  crit- 
ically sick  list  as  a  result  of  the  crisis  it 
faced  following  the  untimely  and  un- 
fortunate death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold. 
I  think  President  Kennedy  gave  the 
United  Nations  a  blood  transfusion  of 
"peace. 

In  his  great  speech  this  morning,  the 
President  made  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  United  States  seeks  honorable  nego- 
tiations in  connection  with  problems 
which  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  very 
right  when  he  places  emphasis  in  his  re- 
marks upon  the  importance  of  the  so- 
called  neutral  and  uncommitted  nations 
of  the  world  recognizing  the  appeal  and 
the  plea  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  for  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  problems  which  confront  the  world. 
As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  said, 
with  an  eloquence  and  a  brilliance  that 
are  not  matchable.  the  President  spoke 
of  the  importance  of  our  laying  aside 
arms,  of  our  beating  our  swords  into 
plowshares,  and  of  all  nations  going  for- 
ward toward  an  era  in  the  history  of 
mankind  which  will  surpass  our  boldest 
imagination  as  to  what  can  be  accom- 
plished. It  can  be  done  if  all  nations 
are  willing  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
to  use  their  great  economic  resources  to 
promote  the  cause  of  human  happiness 
for  the  masses  of  the  millions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  said 
he  is  proud  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  want  to  say  I  have  not  had  for 
a  long,  long  time,  that  inner  feeling  of 
satisfaction,  in  regard  to  the  leadership 
of  my  country,  such  as  I  have  at  this 
moment. 

I  join  the  Senator  in  congratulating 
the  President  of  the  United  States  upon 
his  great  speech.  I  would  say  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Communist  world,  if  you 
really  mean  it  when  you  say  that  you 
want  peace,  and  not  a  nuclear  war.  then 
follow  the  leadership  set  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Na- 
tions this  morning.  Make  it  perfectly 
clear  to  the  neutral  and  uncommitted 
nations  of  the  world  that  you,  too.  are 
willing  to  sit  down  to  proceed  in  honor- 
able negotiations,  and.  if  necessary, 
through  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  lead  mankind  to  a  peace  which 
will  result  eventually  in  a  complete  dis- 
armament of  the  swords  that  threaten 
the  world  and  the  beating  of  them  into 
plowshares  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. 

To  the  President  I  renew  again  my 
pledge  to  him  that  in  the  whole  field  of 
foreign  policy  I  propose  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  hiir.  in  doing  what  I  can 
to  implement  what  I  thought  was  the 
great  program  he  outlined  before  the 
United  Nations  this  morning. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  be  associated  with  the  views  and 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  am  sure  he  will  be  interested  to  know, 
that  the  Disarmament  Agency  measure 
was  referred  to  by  the  Piesident  of  the 
United  States  at  the  United  Nations. 
The  President  noted  how  this  Nation  had 
taken  the  lead  in  preparing  the  way  for 
effective  disarmament  proposals  by  the 


establishment  of  our  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  This  was  a  high- 
ly significant  act  en  the  part  of  Congress, 
and  timely. 

On  Sunday  night — last  night — I  wired 
President  Kennedy  at  Hyannis  Port.  I 
had  been  in  touch  with  the  staff  at  the 
White  House  prior  to  that.  I  urged  the 
President  to  sign  this  bill  during  his  visit 
to  the  United  Nations.  I  am  happy  to 
say  now  that  the  President  will  sign  the 
Disarmament  Agency  bill  while  he  is 
visiting  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  only  is  that  good 
news,  but  news  of  great  historic  im- 
portance. I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  made  the  aimouncement  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES  FOR  DAG 
HAMMARSKJOLD  AT  ALL  SOULS' 
UNITARIAN    CHURCH 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day it  was  my  honor  and  privilege  to 
participate  in  memorial  services  in  mem- 
ory of  Dag  Hammarskjold  at  the  All 
Souls*  Unitarian  Church  here  in  Wash- 
ington. I  shall  ask  that  the  brief  re- 
marks of  eulogy  which  I  delivered  on 
that  occasion  be  inserted  in  the  Record, 
together  with  a  very  brilliant  and  elo- 
quent sermon  on  that  occasion  delivered 
by  the  Reverend  Duncan  Howlett,  min- 
ister of  All  Souls'  Church. 

The  sermon  was  not  only  a  fitting 
eulogy  of  E>ag  Hammarskjold.  but  it  was 
also  a  very  fitting  plea  which  ought  to 
be  considered  by  our  Government  and 
by  all  goveriunents.  It  was  a  plea  to  use 
the  peaceful  procedures  of  the  United 
Nations  in  a  historic  attempt  to  avoid 
a  nuclear  war  and  to  seek  to  obtain  peace 
through  the  application  of  the  rule  of 
law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
statements  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EVLOGT    BT    SENATOK    MoRSK — HaMMAKSKJOU) 

Mkmokial  Sxhvicz — All  Souls'  Unitarian 

Church,  Washington,  DC,  September  24, 

1961 

Any  memorial  observance  of  the  death  of 
Dag  Hammarskjold  must  recognize  that  his 
greatness  lay  In  the  personal  qualities  he 
brought  to  one  of  the  highest  ofSces  in  the 
world. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  it  is  hard  for 
many  to  believe  that  an  individual  can  shape 
and  influence  world  affairs.  0\ir  own  Na- 
tion is  a  land  of  big  business,  big  labor,  and 
big  government.  Many  Americans  say  they 
do  not  even  bother  to  vote  because  one  vote 
docs  not  carry  any  weight.  The  politics  of 
the  world  seem  to  move  in  even  more  vast 
and  Impersonal  currents  of  changing  econ- 
omies and  societies.  We  think  in  terms  of 
the  masses;  we  view  our  present  history  as 
one  of  a  population  explosion;  of  dying 
colonialism,  of  rising  nationalism  in  the  con- 
tinents of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America; 
of  the  industrialization  of  Russia  and  China; 
and  of  the  emergence  of  the  United  States 
into  a  new  role  of  leader  of  the  free  world. 

We  spealc  and  think  of  the  contest  between 
capitalism  and  communism,  between  free- 
dom and  tyranny.  But  few  people  believe 
that  one  man,  regardless  of  the  capacity  in 
which  he  acts,  can  determine  the  outcome  of 
these  events  or  the  question  of  war  or  peace. 


I  do  not  believe  Dag  Hammarskjold  ever 
accepted  that  notion.  He  worked  at  his  Job 
of  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
In  the  belief  and  conviction  that  he  could 
prevent  force  and  violence  In  the  settlement 
of  disputes.  And  the  result  was  that  he 
often  succeeded.  By  his  steadfastness,  Ham- 
marskjold was  able  to  Influence  history  and 
to  determine  the  outcome  of  many  trouble- 
some International  problems. 

If  this  man  ever  had  succumbed  to  the 
fatalism  of  most  of  his  fellow  men,  he  prob- 
ably would  never  have  made  the  effort  nor 
the  progress  which  he  did  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  and  world  peace. 

Many  have  said  that  Dag  Hammarskjold 
was  above  all  an  Idealist,  who  devoted  and 
finally  gave  his  life  for  an  Ideal.  But  ideal- 
ism is  too  often  misunderstood  by  those  who 
think  Ideals  are  something  to  be  achieved 
within  a  reasonable  time,  or  abandoned  as 
being  impractical. 

We  must  understand  that  Ideals  might 
better  be  compared  to  the  stcuv.  We  never 
expect  to  reach  them,  but  they  are  a  con- 
stant and  permanent  guide,  a  source  of  di- 
rection, rather  than  a  goal  in  themselves. 

The  existence  of  a  world  In  which  all 
quarrels  between  nations  are  settled  amica- 
bly, and  under  the  rule  of  law  is  an  Ideal. 
Many  give  It  llpservlce;  many  more  say  It  Is 
a  One  theory,  but  impractical  and  something 
that  will  never  come  to  pass. 

But  should  it  therefore  be  ignored  and 
discarded?  I  never  heard  that  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold Ulked  in  terms  of  a  final  world 
organization  under  which  all  national  ar- 
mies would  disappear  and  all  nations  would 
accept  the  rule  of  international  law.  In- 
stead, he  went  ahead  and  applied  that  ideal 
to  the  dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan 
over  Kashmir;  to  the  Arab- Israeli  quarrel; 
and  to  the  Congo. 

We  might  well  ask  ounelves  whether  we 
should  do  less.  If  Hammarskjold  was  a 
great  man.  revered  now  and  venerated  by 
much  of  the  world,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
expect  the  world  to  further  those  things 
for  which  he  Is  venerated? 

If  we  think  him  a  great  man  for  what 
he  did.  why  should  we  not  do  the  same 
things  ourselves? 

If  this  country  is  to  give  more  than  lip- 
service  to  Hammarskjold  and  what  he  stood 
for,  we  should  Initiate  a  series  of  proposals 
to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  to  use 
it  as  the  instrument  of  settlement  of  dis- 
putes to  which   we  ourselves  are  party. 

We  should  change  our  sorry  record  which 
shows  that  as  a  nation  we  have  never  of- 
fered to  submit  to  the  United  Nations  for 
final  and  binding  decision  a  single  major 
dispute  which  threatens  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

We  should  seek  an  end  to  the  veto  power 
in  all  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  op- 
pose its  extension  to  the  post  of  Secretary 
General.  We  should  prof>ose  changes  in  the 
makeup  of  the  Security  Council  that  will 
take  into  account  the  importance  of  Japan, 
India,  and  the  other  new  and  rising  nations 
of  Asia  and  Africa. 

We  should  remember,  as  Hammarskjold 
did.  that  the  basic  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  was  to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war;  not  just  to  l»e  a 
clearinghouse  for  Information,  nor  a  debat- 
ing society,  nor  just  a  source  of  resolutions 
and  recommendations,  however  worthwhile 
and  laudatory  they  may  be. 

This  means  that  the  United  Nations  should 
be  presented  with  the  disputes  that  threaten 
the  peace,  including  Berlin,  Taiwan,  and  Its 
neighboring  islands,  and  Laos. 

Par  from  deemphaslzing  the  United  Na- 
tions in  American  foreign  policy,  we  should 
really  start  using  it.  If  Dag  Hammarskjold 
deserved  half  of  what  Is  being  said  about 
blm.  then  his  efforts  deserve  to  be  emulated 
and  not  jiut  praised. 
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We  should  build  the  United  Nations  into 
an  Instrument  that  will  truly  serve  man- 
kind, and  which  would  also  be  the  only  real 
monument  we  ooidd  ever  dedicate  to  Its 
great  Secretary  General.  By  our  actions  In 
seeking  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  as 
an  effective  enforcer  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  we  shall  determine  as  to  whether  Dag 
Hammarskjold  died  In  vain. 

Thb  Umm  NsTtOMS  and  the  Pdturx 
(Sermon  by  Dr.  Duncan  Howlett.  minister, 
All  Souls'  Church  Unitarian.  16th  and  Har- 
vard Street  NW..  Washington,   D.C.,  Sep- 
tember 34,  1061) 

(Plbasc  Notb. — The  entire  service  pre- 
ceding Dr.  Hewlett's  sermon  was  constructed 
as  a  manorial  to  the  late  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations.  Dag  Hammarskjold. 
Representatives  of  the  Swedish  Embassy,  the 
United  Nations  Information  Center.  Cltlsens 
Committee  for  UNICKP,  and  U.8.  Committee 
for  UNICKP,  as  well  as  personnel  from  the 
America  Association  for  the  United  Nations 
were  In  attendance.  Hon.  Watnk  Mobsz, 
Senator  from  Oregon,  offered  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  in  the  course 
of  the  service.) 

The  man  who  rends  history  and  on  the 
basis  of  It  attempts  to  predict  the  future  Is 
on  very  hazardous  ground.  We  do  not  yet 
understand  enough  about  human  society  to 
know  when  we  have  a  true  historical  parallel 
and  when  we  have  nothing  more  than  a 
superficial  resemblance  In  events.  In  the 
latter  case  the  man  who  thinks  to  learn 
from  history  may  be  badly  deceived  Instead. 

Tet  to  conclude  from  this  obvious  truth 
that  we  have  nothing  to  learn  from  history 
Is  to  make  a  greater  mistake.  Without  draw- 
ing any  historical  parallel  we  can  throw 
an  enormous  amount  of  light  on  the  present 
by  merely  reviewing  the  events  that  pre- 
ceded It.  No  event  stands  alone.  It  derives 
Its  meaning  from  a  long  series  of  events  at 
the  end  of  which  it  stands.  Yet  no  event 
Is  the  terminus  of  the  series.  Each  as  It 
happens  becomes  a  part  of  the  causal  struc- 
ture of  those  that  follow. 

Such  must  be  otir  thoughts  as  we  watch 
the  opening  sessions  of  the  16th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  with  the  chair 
of  lU  Secretary  General  Dag  Hammarskjold 
vacant.  Hlstwy  prepares  for  Its  great  mo- 
ments. Such  a  moment  has  now  come.  What 
does  the  past  have  to  tell  us  about  It?  What 
does  that  ptist  portend  for  the  future? 

To  a  great  many  people  the  United  Na- 
tions today  appears  to  be  an  elaborate  con- 
trivance of  International  weakness.  lu 
tiny  budget  compared  with  those  of  the 
great  nations  Is  almost  laughable.  It  owns 
a  fine  set  of  buildings  In  New  York  City 
but  several  commercial  esUblUhmenU  in 
the  same  city  are  larger.  The  very  land 
on  which  the  U.N.  buildings  stand  was  not 
bought  by  the  nations  of  the  world  but  was 
given  to  them  by  a  private  Individual.  John 
D.  RockefeUer.  Its  armed  forces  used  to 
queU  wars  here  and  there  U  so  weak  its  ef- 
forts often  look  like  the  stock  American 
wrestling  referee  who  Is  regularly  set  upon 
and  flattened  by  the  contesUnts.  who  then 
turn  back  upon  each  other  with  renewed 
ferocity. 

No  one  denies  that  the  UJ».  U  not  all  we 
should  like  It  to  be.  But  here  U  where  our 
history  books  come  In.  To  answer  charges 
Uke  these  we  need  to  see  today's  events  in 
perspecUve.  We  need  to  see  that  today's 
events  do  not  stand  alone.  They  are  not 
isolated  events.  They  are  but  details  In 
a  great  and  expanding  panorama.  They  be- 
long to  a  series  of  events  that  can  be  un- 
derstood only  If  they  are  seen  In  perspec- 
tive. The  events  of  our  time  are  not  final. 
Eventually.  If  we  can  hold  the  world  to- 
gether, they  wlU  fall  Into  place  In  a  larger 
series,  which  the  history  books  of  another 
day  wUl  record. 


There  Is  no  longer  any  question  of  the 
fact  that  if  man  la  to  survive  on  this  planet 
he  will  do  so  through  world  government. 
Nothing  less  than  that  can  prevent  some 
willful  man  or  group  of  men  from  plunging 
the  world  Into  atomic  war.  Nothing  less 
than  that  can  prevent  any  two  nations  or 
any  two  groups  of  nations  from  building 
up  tensions  between  themselves  that  become 
Intolerable  and  produce  war  of  their  own 
accord,  much  as  lightning  discharges  it- 
self when  the  static  electricity  In  a  cloud 
passes  the  power  of  the  cloud  to  contain  It. 
It  was  the  19th  centmry  that  first  began 
to  understand  that  world  government  was 
the  only  possible  means  by  which  permanent 
peace  could  be  achieved.  The  19th  cen- 
txiry  demonstrated  all  too  clearly  that  dis- 
armament Is  a  farce,  treaties  are  made  to 
be  broken,  the  strong  prey  upon  the  weak 
and  a  balance  of  power  brings  eventual  war, 
far  more  terrible  when  It  comes  because  so 
much  longer  in  the  making. 

This  principle  had  been  understood  in 
the  ancient  world  as  well  although  not  In 
the  terms  In  which  we  state  It  today.  Each 
of  the  ancient  empires  as  It  rose  and  fell 
was  a  kind  of  attempt  to  establish  peace 
and  secure  safety  for  its  citizens  even 
though  conquest  was  usually  the  driving 
force.  The  19th  century  added  to  the  Ro- 
man conception  of  the  Pax  Romana,  the 
ideal  of  world  peace,  because  It  had  become 
apparent  by  that  time  that  International 
amity  could  be  achieved  on  no  less  a  basis. 
The  19th  century  saw  that  It  was  world 
peace  or  no  peace.  The  wwld  by  that  time 
had  grown  too  small  for  any  other  solution 
of  the  problem. 

Plans  looking  toward  this  end  were  legion. 
They  still  are.  But  the  first  practical  step 
taken  In  this  direction  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
at  The  Hague  in  1899.  There  was  another 
less  obvious  achievement  of  the  Plrst  Hague 
Peace  Conference,  the  significance  of  which 
is  often  overlooked.  The  signatories.  36  in 
all.  agreed  that  International  disputes  should 
be  settled  without  resort  to  war.  They  went 
further  and  attempted  to  define  some  of  the 
laws  of  war  (e.g.  no  projectiles,  thrown  from 
balloons  for  6  years,  no  poison  gas.  no  dum- 
dum bullets,  better  treatment  of  war 
prisoners .  wounded,  etc.) . 

In  the  light  of  the  current  divergence  be- 
tween Russian  statements  and  Russian  ac- 
tions it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Czar 
Nicholas  n  who  Issued  the  call  for  the  Plrst 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  did  not  do 
so  in  the  interests  of  peace.  It  has  since 
been  learned  that  his  resoiirces  were  not 
equal  to  the  arms  race  in  which  Russia  and 
Western  Europe  were  then  engaged.  He  was 
beginning  to  lose  out.  Accordingly.  In  the 
pious  language  of  peace  he  called  for  an 
International  agreement  to  limit  the  amass- 
ing of  arms  in  the  vain  attempt  to  maintain 
his  position  In  relation  to  the  other  powers. 
The  agreements  of  the  Plrst  Hague  Con- 
ference seem  laughable  now.  Together  with 
the  hypocrisy  of  Czar  Nicholas'  call  they 
seem.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  to 
have  been  so  much  cant.  But  to  leap  to 
such  a  conclusion  is  to  fall  to  see  what  was 
really  going  on  at  the  time.  At  least  some 
of  the  signatories  meant  what  they  said  or 
at  least  hoped  that  they  did.  They  were  ex- 
ploring ground  that  was  new  ground  that  had 
never  been  trod  by  the  race  of  men  before. 
They  were  by  no  means  sure  of  themselves. 
Recall  that  they  refused  to  sign  an  agreement 
to  submit  all  international  disputes  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  Why?  Were  they  really 
opposed  to  substituting  arbitration  for  war? 
No,  they  took  this  stand  because  they  knew 
they  couldnt  keep  such  an  agreement  and 
they  knew  their  citizens  would  not  support 
them  If  they  tried.  Had  The  Hague  treaty 
been  mere  cant  no  one  would  have  cared. 
They  would  have  signed  anything  that 
sounded  plaxislble.    It  was,  insofar  as  they 


could  make  it  so,  a  declaration  of  {ninclplea 

to  which  the  signatories  proposed  to  live  up 
and  which  they  therefore  thought  worth 
stating. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Plrst  Hague 
Conference  can  only  be  understood  in  con- 
text. And  what  Is  that  context?  It  Is  th« 
succession  of  dreams  of  world  government 
that  preceded  it.  That  context  Is  the  Sec- 
ond Jague  Conference  that  followed  It  neld 
In  1907.  It  Is  also  the  succession  of  sub- 
sequent events  In  which,  through  our  study 
of  history,  we  are  now  able  to  place  the  pro- 
nouncements that  were  made  there,  the 
agreements  that  were  signed  and  the  ma- 
chinery that  was  set  up. 

The  second  Hague  Conference  did  not  ac- 
complish as  much  that  was  concrete  as  had 
the  first.  Gennsny  led  the  fight  against  any 
agreement  for  compulsory  arbitration.  But 
voluntary  arbitration  under  the  first  Hague 
treaty  was  now  an  established  fact  and  a 
body  of  adjudicated  international  law  had 
begun  to  grow  up  as  a  result  of  it.  On  the 
basis  of  this  achievement  the  second  Hague 
Conference  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration.  It  stated  further 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  war,  rights  of 
neutrals,  the  collection  of  debts,  etc.  Again 
let  Viz  not  underestimate  the  Importance 
of  these  formulations  of  principle,  even 
though  some  of  the  signatories  looked  upon 
them  with  secret  or  only  partially  concealed 
cynicism. 

The  story  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  also 
part  of  the  context  in  which  aU  of  these 
events  are  to  be  \mderstood,  including  the 
present  sessions  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  But  the  story  of  the  rise  and 
collapse  of  the  League  of  Nations  Is  fresh 
enough  In  all  our  minds  to  require  no  review 
of  that  unhappy  episode  in  our  history.  We 
must,  however,  recall  that  out  of  Its  tr\is- 
trations  and  helplessness  came  the  United 
Nations  in  1945.  In  confessing  the  failure 
of  the  League  of  Nations  we  should  not  over- 
look the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the 
League  was  tried.  We  should  not  forget  the 
wave  of  idealism  directed  toward  interna- 
tional amity  and  world  peace  that  swept  most 
of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  after  the  Plrst 
World  War  and  brought  the  League  of  Na- 
tions into  being.  And  we  dare  not  forget  the 
amount  of  idealism  that  was  put  Into  words 
and  Implemented  in  action  in  and  throvigh 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  World  Court. 
For  us,  the  long  and  tortuous  development 
of  the  ideal  of  world  peace  and  of  the  practi- 
cal means  by  which  It  can  be  achieved  comes 
to  focus  for  us  in  the  United  Nations.  Its 
Ideals  are  stated  with  unmistakable  clarity  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
adopted  and  proclaimed  in  December  1948. 
a  declaration  from  which  I  have  often  read 
as  part  of  our  Scriptvire  lesson  Sunday  morn- 
ings in  this  church.  Its  International  Court 
of  Justice  continues  to  expand  the  state- 
ment of  international  law.  The  actions  of 
Its  assembly  continue  to  formulate  the  in- 
cipient Ideals  of  a  world  in  crisis.  The  In- 
dividual speeches  of  Its  members  do  the  same. 
Through  the  international  body  he  has 
created,  man  on  the  planet  earth  Is  dis- 
covering who  he  is,  what  he  dreams  of,  and 
how  he  proposes  to  deal  with  himself. 

Only  in  the  perspective  of  this  history  can 
we  measiire  the  significance  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  only  In  this  perspective  can  we 
gage  the  extent  of  our  loss  in  the  passing 
of  Dag  Hammarskjold,  honored  and  beloved 
Secretary  General  of  that  body.  Only  as  we 
appreciate  the  extent  to  which  he  made  the 
United  Nations  a  force  in  our  midst  shall  we 
see  him  as  he  was.  Only  as  we  become  aware 
of  the  Increasing  record  of  action  and 
achievement  In  the  United  Nations  can  we 
estimate  the  strength  of  his  leadership  and 
the  debt  we  owe  him. 

Principles,  If  they  are  to  be  lived  by  must 
first  be  stated.  But  they  have  then  to  be 
tested  in  action.    This  was  the  measure  at 
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Hammankjold  th»  man.  TTnder  bte  leader- 
ship the  Hotted  Nations  Increasingly  ap- 
plied  Ite  noMe   prtnctptoB   tn  practice.     His 

character  la  revealed  In  his  selfless  dedica- 
tion to  the  Implementation  of  high  principle 
In  IntemattoDal  aflalra.  He  moved  with 
(orthtigtitnaw  and  courage  Into  the  vast 
power  Tacoum  that  lies  between  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

He  aoeepted  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
paragrapli  with  which  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  begins:  "The 
Oeneral  Aaeeo&bly  proclaims  this  unlvo-sal 
declaration  of  human  rights  as  a  common 
standard  of  achlerenient  for  all  peoples  and 
all  nations  to  the  end  that  every  individual 
and  errery  organ  of  society  keeping  this 
declaxattan  oonstantly  In  mind,  shall  strive 
by  teaching  and  education  to  promote  re- 
spect ftar  these  rights  and  freedoms  and  by 
progressive  measures,  national  and  intema- 
tional,  to  secure  their  unlTers&l  and  etTectlve 
recognition  and  observances,  both  among  the 
peoples  of  member  states  ttiemselves  and 
among  the  peoples  of  territories  under  their 
Jxirladlctioai.- 

Shoukl  the  United  Nations  continue  in  the 
years  to  come  to  grow  In  Its  ability  to  imple- 
ment Its  Ideals:  should  our  history  books 
one  day  record  the  fact  that  the  secretary- 
ship of  Dag  Hammarskjold  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  series  of  events  which 
slowly  brought  world  order  to  our  suffering 
planet,  then  it  will  be  clear,  if  It  is  not  now, 
that  he  ranked  among  the  greatest  men  our 
world  has  produced.  Then  it  will  be  clear 
that  he  moved  the  United  Nations  from 
thought  to  decision,  from  debate  to  action. 

Then  It  will  be  clear  too,  as  it  is  not  now. 
that  the  United  Nations  U  the  friend  of  the 
small  nations,  whether  neutral,  or  In  the 
Kastem  or  the  Western  bloc.  Russia  and  the 
United  States  can  take  care  of  thonselves 
If  need  be.  Perhaps  some  other  nations  can 
too.  But  most  cannot.  Most  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  as  helpless  to  protect  them- 
selves from  conquest  as  from  fallout.  This 
Is  as  true  of  our  allies  as  of  our  enemies; 
and  It  la  as  true  of  the  neutrals  as  well.  To- 
gether In  the  United  Nations  they  are  strong. 
Together  they  can  protect  each  other.  The 
stronger  the  United  Nations  Is,  the  strongo' 
they  are.  Hammarskjold  who  sought  in 
every  way  he  could  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations,  was  their  friend,  the  best 
friend  they  had.  although  many  of  them 
seem  not  to  have  realised  it. 

But  the  strength  and  protectic»  available 
to  the  small  nations  from  the  U.N.  is  avail- 
able only  upon  one  condition,  and  It  Is  vvrj 
erpUclt.  Tliey  must  accept  the  principles 
upon  which  the  UJ9.  is  reared,  the  principles 
for  whl<A  Dag  Hammarskjold  lived  and  died. 

To  do  this  is  not  as  easy  as  It  sounds.  Un- 
less a  nation  is  willing  to  claim  these  ideals 
fOT  itself  It  will  find  the  U.N.  quite  mysUfy- 
tng  and  very  frustrating.  An  angry  man,  red 
of  face,  pounding  his  desk  like  a  schoolboy 
because  his  will  is  thwarted,  though  he  be 
the  head  of  a  greet  state,  shows  that  he  does 
not  understand  how  the  U.N.  functions  or 
the  principles  upon  which  It  is  built.  A  na- 
tion that  believes  nwn  and  events  are  swept 
along  the  current  of  history  according  to  the 
Marxian  dialectic  will  always  frustrate  and 
be  frustrated  by  an  organisation  constituted 
like  the  UN.  Any  people  that  believes  in 
dictatorship,  whether  of  the  proletariat  or 
anyone  else  cannot  accept  a  declaration  of 
human  rights  and  will  participate  in  delib- 
erations based  upon  them  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  A  national  leader  accxis- 
tomed  to  say  "Flay  my  way  or  else,"  will 
never  know  how  to  handle  himself  In  an  as- 
sembly that  honestly  seeks  to  laarn  and  to 
follow  the  assembly's  will. 

Let  the  smaller  nations  of  the  world  ask 
themselves  whether  they  believe  In  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  United  Nations  was 
established  and  according  to  which  it  still 
operates.     If   they  do,  let   them   then   ask 


whether  they  are  wlUlng  to  accept  the 
mutual  limitations  such  an  organlBatlon 
inevitably  Imposes  on  Its  members.  And  IX 
they  are  not  ready  to  aooept  these  Umtta- 
tions  exacted  by  the  need  for  mutual  co- 
operation and  understanding  let  them  then 
Bsk  themselves  whether  they  will  accept 
the  Marxian  dialectic.  Would  they  recon- 
stitute the  UJf.  In  accordance  with  It?  Let 
them  also  ask  themselves.  If  they  choose 
the  Marxian  way.  what  would  happen  to 
their  national  Independence  and  the  rights 
of   their  citizens  if   they  did. 

It  Is  sometimes  said  that  the  rights  for 
which  the  VJi.  stands  are  western  rights, 
that  they  are  provincial  and  therefore  not 
binding  upon  all.  This  is  like  talking  about 
Catholic  truth.  Protestant  truth,  CbrisUan 
truth,  and  sclentiflc  truth.  There  Is  no 
such  thing.  The  truth  is  one.  Likewise, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  western  rights, 
eastern  rights,  northern  rights  or  southern 
rights.  It  is  true  that  belief  about  rights 
varies  from  cultiu^  to  culture.  But  In  the 
end  there  can  be  only  one  kind  of  rights 
and  that  Is  human   rights. 

Insofar  as  the  XJJS.  declaration  may  be 
said  to  reflect  western  rlghu  rather  than 
human  rights,  let  them  be  ctaangsd.  Insofar 
as  they  reflect  any  provinciality  of  any  kind 
let  them  be  modified  or  replaced.  The  UJ<. 
can  stand  only  so  long  as  it  represents  a 
concept  of  human  dignity  that  transcends 
all  particular  nations  and  cultures. 

Let  this  fact  be  brought  home  to  the  so- 
called  neutrals.  Let  them  see  that  a  strong 
United  Nations  would  guarantee  the  very 
conditions  toward  which  they  aspire:  that 
it  would  do  so  far  more  certainly  than  could 
any  other  agency  on  earth.  Let  them  see 
that  In  their  mutual  support  of  an  agency 
dedicated  to  this  end  they  will  find  the  siu-est 
promise  of  achieving  it.  The  United  Na- 
tions did  not  Just  happen.  It  was  fash- 
ioned by  men  who  believed  certain  things — 
believed  them  passionately — and  sought  to 
exemplify  them  in  a  hiunan  institution. 
The  United  Nations  was  hammered  together 
by  men  who  believed  In  man.  They  be- 
lieved In  the  sacredness  of  every  IndlviduaL 
They  believed  In  his  rights  as  a  man. 

Starting  from  these  basic  beliefs  the 
founders  of  the  United  Nations  sought  to 
rear  a  structure  capable  of  achieving  these 
things  for  men  In  the  world  arotind.  They 
hoped  to  inhibit  if  not  to  do  away  with  war 
altogether.  They  were  realists  and  took  the 
realities  of  the  situation  fully  into  account. 
Nevertheless,  so  much  as  they  were  able  to 
build,  they  reared  upon  the  conviction  that 
men  mvut  be  treated  as  men.  as  individuals, 
each  with  his  rights  and  needs,  his  hopes 
and  aspirations. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  assiduously  culti- 
vated an  Image  of  two  nations  squared  off 
against  each  other:  one,  the  United  States, 
spoiling  for  a  fight  and  eager  to  perpetuate 
colonialism:  the  other,  the  UJBJSJt..  eager 
for  peace  and  trying  to  protect  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  from  American  Imperialism. 
Let  us  at  this  session  of  the  United  Nations 
correct  that  Image.  Let  us,  in  our  steadfast 
purpose  to  work  through  the  UJ*.  show  our- 
selves to  be  champions  of  the  hviman  rights 
for  which  the  U.N.  stands.  Let  us,  through 
our  determination  to  strengthen  the  UJ*. 
make  it  clear  that  we  support  the  continual 
assertion  of  human  rights  among  all  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  earth.  In 
particular,  let  us  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  American  support  for  the  UJf .  Is  Amer- 
ican support  for  the  new  nations  now  achiev- 
ing statehood,  and  that  our  support  Is  not 
partisan  but  universal. 

If  we  are  In  fact  such  champions  of  hu- 
man rights,  the  world  will  quickly  see  It. 
If  we  beMeve  In  the  United  Nations,  if  we 
xmdertake  to  strengthen  It.  that  fact.  In  and 
of  Itself,  will  become  readily  apparent  to 
those  who  have  fallen  for  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  who  as  a  result  have  come  to 
think  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  arm  of 


US.  foreign  policy.  If  It  is  true  that  our 
alms  and  those  of  tbe  Unltad  Nations  are 
the  same  because  we  both  stand  for  uni- 
versal human  rights.  tbAt  (act  cannot  t>» 
hidden.  All  the  world  wUl  know  it.  It  will 
shine  like  a  beacon  Ught  In  the  surrounding 
darkness. 

But  II  on  the  other  hand  our  policy  Is 
clouded  by  comnMrclal  interests  that  sup- 
press or  deny  human  rights  here  and  there 
and  if  these  policies  are  stated  in  pious  but 
false  language,  that  fact,  too,  will  become 
apparent.  It  too  will  stand  oat  la  the  dark- 
ness, not  like  a  beacon,  but  n>ore  like  the 
flames  of  a  conquered  city,  destroyed  In  the 
lusts  of  war.  Insofar  as  we  permit  our 
policy  to  be  tinged  with  commercialism.  ]ust 
Insofar  do  we  provide  the  Communist  pnip- 
aganda  machine  with  material  with  wbtak 
to  destroy  \is. 

In  holding  this  commemoration  service  for 
Dag  Hammarskjold  this  morning,  we  seek  to 
honor  the  man,  Yet  nuire  do  we  seek, 
through  our  words  of  praise  for  him.  to  fur- 
ther the  work  he  had  beg\in  so  well.  In 
honoring  him  we  honor  yet  more  the  ideal 
for  which  he  labored,  that  for  which  the 
U.N.  Itself  stands:  that  for  which  we  must 
stand  if  we  are  to  stand  for  the  UJ<. 

This  is  properly  a  religious  service  for  his 
was  fundamentally  a  religious  Ideal.  It 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  man.  It  rises  from 
the  very  fiber  of  our  being.  The  basic  XJM. 
principles,  human  rights,  brotherhood,  co- 
operation, understanding,  peace,  these  wers 
written  first,  not  on  stone  or  f>apyrus,  not  on 
scrolls  or  parchment.  They  were  written 
first  on  the  human  heart.  Men  have  dis- 
cerned them  in  the  course  of  thousands  of 
years  of  human  living  together,  Ln  the  oouras 
of  centuries  of  huouui  thought  and  develop- 
ment. 

Rising  from  the  deepest  recesses  within  us. 
recesses  so  deep  we  know  not  what  they  are. 
there  spwaks  to  us  the  voice  of  conscience; 
throbbing  in  our  hearts  we  find  a  love  for 
our  f  ellowman  that  will  not  let  us  go.  Thrill- 
ing through  our  spirits,  defyl  ig  all  our  power 
to  explain  Is  the  sense  that  we  are  close  to 
the  center  of  things,  that  we  speak  with  and 
through  the  great  spiritual  reality  when  we 
declare  and  Implement  human  rights  and 
harmony  among  all  peoples.  God  Is  not  far 
from  anyone  who  labors  toward  these  enda. 
The  brotherhood  of  man  Is  the  one  true 
religion  of  the  earth. 

O  Thou  Spirit  of  righteousness  and  peaca. 
rise  in  our  midst  to  condemn  us  when  we 
are  wrong.  But  glv3  us  heart  when  we  are 
right. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
0  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  1  feel  I 
have  a  clear  obligation  to  perform  for 
the  Senate  and  for  the  House  in  regard 
to  the  controversy  which  exists  concern- 
ing tiie  District  of  Columbia  revenue  bilL 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Senate  hill 
which  went  to  the  House  included  the 
Morse  amendment,  which  provided  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  federally  impacted  area,  as 
those  school  districts  are  recognized  in 
States  with  Federal  impact.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  District  of  Columbia 
being  an  impacted  area.  In  fact.  I  gave 
to  the  House  conferees  in  conference  the 
figures  supplied  to  us  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
estimates  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  impacted  to  the  extent  of  approxi- 
mately 42  percent.  There  are  few  sciMX>i 
districts  in  the  several  States  which  can 
show  a  42  percent  Federal  impact. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  impacted 
in  the  amount  of  more  than  47,000  fed- 


erally connected  school  boys  and  school 
girls. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  not  re- 
ceived justice  for  many  years  under  the 
federally  impacted  areas  law,  Public  Law 
874.  The  District  of  Columbia  should 
have  been  included  in  1950  when  the 
law  was  passed. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Is  without 
Senators  or  Representatives  In  Congress 
to  protect  Its  interest.  A  few  of  us  who 
serve  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate— and.  let  us  be 
frank  about  it.  somewhat  as  a  sort  of  sec- 
ondary work  obligation— from  time  to 
time  have  sought  to  protect  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

When  this  problem  was  brought  to  my 
attention  this  year  I  had  the  Morse 
amendment  included  in  the  revenue  bill. 
It  was  accepted  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible].  It  went 
to  the  House.    The  House  rejected  It. 

In  my  opinion  the  House  rejected  the 
amendment  on  the  basis  of  a  series  of 
fallacious  arguments.  One  argument 
sought  to  convince  the  House — and  ap- 
parently convinced  a  considerable  num- 
ber In  the  House— that  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  not  a  federally  impacted 
area.  I  rebutted  that  in  the  conference 
last  week  by  citing  the  informaUon  given 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  law  is  based  on 
children  of  all  Federal  employees,  not 
just  the  military  children. 

The  argument  was  made  that  if  the 
Morse  amendment  were  agreed  to  by 
the  House  it  would  mean  a  cutback  In 
funds  for  States  which  are  federally  Im- 
pacted. That  Is  a  pretty  selfish  argu- 
ment That  is  an  argument  which 
should  not  recommend  Itself  to  us.  I 
hc^je  we  have  not  reached  the  point,  in 
regard  to  passage  of  legislation,  that 
we  shall  be  guilty  of  that  kind  of  dis- 
crimination. 

Because  the  argument  was  made  a 
member  of  the  committee  got  in  touch 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  Secretary,  Mr. 
Ribicoff,  was  away  and  could  not  be 
reached  at  the  time,  but  information 
was  sent  to  the  conference  room  that 
if  the  House  reconsidered  and  adopted 
the  new  conference  report,  which  con- 
tinued to  include  the  Morse  amendment, 
a  supplemental  appropriation  request 
would  be  necessary  and  therefore  it 
would  not  affect  existing  funds. 

We  had  every  reason,  on  the  basis  of 
information  we  received  from  a  staff 
member  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitted  to 
a  staff  member  ot  our  conference  com- 
mittee to  assume  that  was  the  case.  On 
the  basis  of  that  representation  we 
pressed  again  for  the  inclusion  in  the 
conference  report  of  the  Morse  amend- 
ment.   It  was  included. 

The  House  conferees  went  back  to  the 
House.  I  understand  the  House  will 
vote  on  the  new  recommendation  of  the 
conference  some  time  tomorrow. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  conference,  the 
other  morning,  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  ask  for  a  letter  from 


the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  pressed  for  such  a  letter, 
but  it  was  not  until  this  morning  I  could 
get  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  I 
should  not  make  the  letter  public  imtil 
after  the  House  acts.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  does  not  carry  on  that 
kind  of  legislative  business.  I  wish  to 
have  the  House  know  the  contents  of 
the  letter.  On  the  basis  of  the  contents 
of  the  letter  I  think  the  House  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  should  proceed  to 
agree  to  the  conference  report  which 
contains  the  Morse  amendment. 

I  also  wish  to  have  the  House  know  in 
advance — and  that  is  why  I  put  the  let- 
ter in  the  Record  today — that  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  modifies  to  some  extent  the 
information  which  was  sent  to  the  con- 
ferees while  we  were  in  the  conference 
which  led  to  the  agreement  on  the  pro- 
vision of  the  conference  report. 

The  letter  is  dated  today: 

Dear  Si^natok  Morsk:  This  is  to  advise 
you.  In  response  to  your  request,  of  the  ef- 
fect of  your  amendment  to  Public  Law  874, 
as  set  forth  on  page  17074  of  the  Conoebs- 
sioNAL  Recobd  for  August  25,  1961. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  Public  Law 
874  would  add  the  Ettstrict  to  the  list  of 
eligible  jurisdictions  and  make  the  District 
equally  eligible  with  all  States  and  enu- 
merated territories. 

We  do  not  have  final  figtu-es  on  the  en- 
titlements of  all  jurisdictions.  However,  the 
District  of  Columbia's  entitlement  would  be 
about  $5  million.  This  represents  approxi- 
mately 2  percent  of  the  total  entitlements  of 
all  jurisdictions.  If  the  sum  of  $164,346,000. 
contained  in  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bill  reported  out  by  the  Senate  on 
September  22.  1961.  is  enacted  then  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  all  other  jurisdictions 
would  receive,  according  to  our  best  esti- 
mate at  this  time,  not  less  than  98  percent 
of  full  entitlement  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  final  adjusted  figtires  may  bring  this 
up  to  close  to  100  percent  of  entitlement  for 
all  jurisdictions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Abraham  Ribicoff, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  If  It  should  come  to  pass 
that  the  total  amount  contained  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  which 
we  expect  the  Congress  to  pass  before 
adjournment,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
all  the  needs  of  impacted  areas  all  over 
the  country,  including  the  District  of 
Columbia,  then  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon— and  he  will  not  be  alone — and  all 
others  who  are  Interested  in  equity  and 
fairness  in  regard  to  this  problem  will 
join  next  January  in  urging  passage  of 
a  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

I  say  to  those  in  the  House  who  argue 
they  do  not  wish  to  give  on  this  question 
if  it  means  the  possible  loss  of  a  single 
dollar  by  any  school  district  in  any  State, 
"those  districts  will  be  protected."  I  say 
to  my  friends  in  the  House,  "I  shall  not 
stand  by  to  see  the  schoolchildren  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia,  also,  con- 
tinue to  be  discriminated  against." 

I  will  work  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  for  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  in  January,  to  see  that  all  school  dis- 
tricts are  done  justice.  However,  I  have 
no  Intention,  In  view  of  the  Ribicoff  let- 
ter, of  permitting  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia to  be  singled  out  and  put  off  on  a 
limb  with  the  statement.  "We  wiU  go 
through  the  gesture  of  bringing  you  un- 
der the  Impacted  areas  legislation,  but 
we  will  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  get  any 
money  at  all  at  the  present  time." 

I  say  most  respectfully  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  "If  you  wish  to  cut 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  the  im- 
pacted areas  law,  go  ahead  and  do  it,  but 
you  will  have  the  job  of  passing  a  revenue 
bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  when 
you  come  back  next  January."  We  will 
continue  our  fight  then  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  because  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  no  intention  of  per- 
mitting this  injustice  to  continue  against 
the  schoolchildren  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  have  no  intention,  with  my  record 
against  the  sales  tax,  of  permitting  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  effect,  to  say 
to  us,  "It  is  a  sales  tax  or  nothing,"  My 
answer  is.  "Nothing," 

Furthermore,  I  have  a  little  message  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners. 

1  say  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners, "I  do  not  look  with  any  kind- 
ness or  favor  upon  the  information  you 
gave  us  some  time  ago  that  you  really 
could  get  along  without  a  revenue  bill 
until  March,  when  now,  under  certain 
pressures  that  I  am  satisfied  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  officers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government,  you 
argue  that  if  you  do  not  get  this  revenue 
bill,  you  will  not  be  able  to  go  ahead  with 
the  construction  of  a  junior  high  school 
in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

I  say  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  "If  you  think  that 
argument  will  stop  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  you  are  quite  mistaken.  I 
happen  to  know  you  can  go  ahead  to  con- 
sti'uct  that  building.  You  are  not  kid- 
ding me.  I  happen  to  know  that  the  first 
information  that  you  gave  us  w£is  cor- 
rect, and  I  am  not  interested  in  this  po- 
litical message." 

I  say  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners,  "I 
am  not  interested  in  the  political  mes- 
sage now  sent  to  the  Congress." 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
served  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  longer  than  has  any  other 
Member  of  this  body.  I  do  not  yield 
to  any  other  Member  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  service  I  have  rendered 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  am  seeking  only  justice  for 
them.  I  think  it  is  pretty  shocking 
business  that  we  are  about  to  impose 
upon  the  poor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia an  increase  in  the  sales  tax  from 

2  to  3  percent  on  the  necessities  of  life, 
yet  we  let  the  booze  drinkers  and  the 
cigarette  smokers  pay  a  lower  tax  on 
liquor  and  cigarettes  than  is  paid  in 
the  adjoining  jurisdictions.  I  know 
where  a  great  deal  of  the  lobby  pres- 
sure is  coming  from. 

I  am  going  a  long  way  with  a  revenue 
bill  which  includes  an  increase  in  the 
sales  tax.  which  I  think  cannot  be 
justified  and  I  do  so  only  provided  that 
the  bill  includes  $5  million  impacted 
area  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  school- 
children of  the  District  of  Columbia.  If 
the  House  does  not  want  to  give  us  $5 
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million  for  the  benefit  of  the  school- 
children of  the  District  of  Colximbia, 
throxigh  enactment  of  a  provision  which 
is  long  overdue  and  which  would  place 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  Public 
Law  874,  for  its  share  of  the  money 
imder  Public  Law  874,  based  upon  the 
number  of  federally  connected  children, 
it  is  most  unfortunate.  We  could  pass 
a  supplemental  appropriation  in  Janu- 
ary to  make  xip  any  possible  shortage. 
Do  not  forget,  there  will  be  many 
months  to  go  under  the  Federal  Im- 
pacted-area  benefits  after  January  1 
when  Congress  reassembles.  So  far  as 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  con- 
cerned, he  will  do  everything  he  can 
to  give  Congress  the  whole  revenue 
package  again  next  January  for  re- 
newed consideration  if  this  item  is 
rejected. 

I  have  been  advised  by  friends  In  the 
House  that  the  scuttlebutt  in  the 
House  is,  "Give  Morsi  his  amendment 
because  there  is  no  money  provided  in 
the  conference  report."  In  other  words 
they  think  they  are  going  to  ratify  with 
a  form  and  a  gesture.  But  I  have  not 
served  here  for  17  years  to  have  any- 
body creep  up  on  my  blind  side.  So 
we  will  either  have  the  money  or  we 
will  not  have  the  bill.  I  think  I  am 
demonstrating  this  morning  that  I  am 
In  pretty  good  voice. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
have  his  red  rose  ready? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  put  it  back  on. 
I  had  it  on  last  week.  I  will  not  be 
alone.  I  have  an  army  of  Senators  who 
will  support  me.  Many  Senators  will 
have  to  be  brought  back  from  Europe 
to  beat  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  stayed  here  to 
help  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know.  The  Senator 
from  Mlimesota  is  a  part  of  my  army. 
I  am  always  strengthened  when  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  on  my  side. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  on  the  stand  he  has  taken.  He 
is  right,  and  he  should  hold  to  his  posi- 
tion. He  has  my  assm-ance  of  whole- 
hearted support. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  holding  to  It.  I 
put  the  letter  in  the  Record  because  I 
thought  a  question  of  ethics  waj  involved. 
I  thought  it  would  be  quite  xmethical  for 
me  to  remain  silent  when  I  knew  the 
letter  existed,  and  I  knew  that  the  let- 
ter modified  to  a  slight  extent  the  staff 
information  which  was  given  to  us  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  when  we  had  oxir  confer- 
ence. I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  every 
Member  in  the  House.  I  do  not  want 
anyone  in  the  House  to  say,  "Morse  con- 
cealed something  from  us.  He  had  a 
letter,  and  he  did  not  make  it  known 
imtil  after  we  voted." 

I  wish  the  House  tomcn-row  to  vote 
with  a  fxiU  disclosure  of  the  facts.  But 
I  close  now  by  saying  to  the  House. 
•Tass  the  bilL    You  will  not  sacrifice  a 


dollar  of  loss  in  a  single  Federal- 
impacted  area  in  a  single  State  by  doing 
justice  to  the  District  of  Colxunbia.  be- 
cause you  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  Federal  aid  to  Impacted 
areas  legislation  and  Public  Law  874." 

It  would  take  only  about  long  enough 
to  snap  one's  fingers,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, to  pass  a  supplemental  bill  next 
January.  But  I  say  to  my  friends  on  the 
House  side  that  the  real  issue  is,  "Do  you 
want  to  be  fair  to  the  children  in  the 
District  of  Columbia?  Or  do  you  want 
to  continue  the  discrimination  against 
them?  Do  you  want  to  lay  the  basis  for 
the  clear  implication  that  there  may  be 
a  reason  for  the  discrimination  against 
them,  found  in  the  fact  that  73  percent 
of  the  schoolchildren  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  are  colored?  " 

For  17  years  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  fought  for  schoolchildren  in 
the  IDistrict  of  Columbia,  inclxiding  the 
colored  children  as  well  as  white  chil- 
dren. I  fought  for  them  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  1957,  when  I  conducted 
the  so-called  hungry-children  mvestiga- 
Uon  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1957 
we  fotmd,  to  the  everlastmg  shame  of 
our  country,  that  there  was  a  surpris- 
ingly large  number  of  little  bojrs  smd 
girls  in  the  District  of  Colxmibia  suffer- 
ing from  malnutrition.  Some  were  liv- 
ing out  of  garbage  cans,  with  no  food 
from  ajiy  source  except  what  they  took 
from  garbage  cans. 

That  discovery  led  to  a  distribution 
of  surplxis  foods  through  our  surplus 
food  supply,  through  the  welfare,  neigh- 
borhood, and  church  groups  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Those  children  began 
to  be  fed.  It  led  to  bag  lunches  at  ele- 
mentary schools. 

The  Congressional  Record  win  show 
that  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  when 
I  was  making  a  plea  for  food,  I  was  in- 
terrogated on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
a  Senator  who  wsis  not  sympathetic  with 
me  and  asked  me  if  it  was  not  true  that 
most  of  the  children  were  colored. 

The  Ricord  will  show  that  I  said,  "Not 
all  of  them,  but  moi.t  of  them.  Let  me 
say  to  my  friend,  'They,  too,  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God.' " 

If  there  are  any  in  the  House  or  in 
the  Senate  who  do  not  want  the  Federal 
aid  to  impacted  areas  law.  Public  Law 
874,  to  apply  to  all  the  children  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  because  73  percent 
of  our  schoolchildren  are  colored,  let 
me  repeat,  "But  they,  too.  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God." 

Do  I  need  to  belabor  the  point  to  in- 
dicate that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
security  of  omi  country,  I  am  making 
an  argument  for  the  expenditure  of  de- 
fense dollars?  When  I  argue  for  the 
expenditure  of  more  funds  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  schooling,  I  am  arguing 
to  strengthen  the  security  of  my  country. 
The  brainpower  of  the  colored  children, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  white  children,  is 
a  great  asset  to  this  Republic.  The  time 
has  come  at  least  to  have  equality  of 
expenditure  imder  Public  Law  874.  In 
my  judgment  the  time  has  come — and  I 
speak  most  respectfully — for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  give  us  the  support 
that  the  Morse  amendment  calls  for. 


It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  a 
staff  member  that  if  a  school  district 
elsewhere  would  get  $1,600  under  Public 
Law  874.  only  $32  could  possibly  be  taken 
from  that  entitlement  as  the  result  of 
giving  this  amount  of  money  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  then  only,  if  Con- 
grress  in  January  did  not  pass  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  or  if  it  should 
be  found  that  the  present  supplemental 
appropriation  would  not  meet  the  fixian- 
cial  needs  of  the  situation. 

However,  let  us  note  what  the  Secre- 
tary says  in  his  letter: 

U  the  «um  of  $164346.000.  oontalned  in 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  re- 
ported out  by  the  Senate  on  September  22, 
1961.  Is  enacted  then  the  District  ol  Coltrni- 
bla  and  all  other  jurisdictions  would  recelTe, 
according  to  our  best  estimate  at  this  time, 
not  less  than  98  percent  of  full  entitlement 
and  it  U  quite  possible  that  final  adjusted 
figures  may  bring  this  up  to  close  to  100 
percent  of  entitlement  for  aU  JurUdlctlona. 

I  close  by  making  a  plea  to  all  school 
districts  of  America  who  have  been  the 
beneficiary  for  10  years  or  more  under 
Public  Law  874  to  make  clear  to  their 
representatives  in  Congress  that  they 
want  the  discrimination  against  some 
47,000  federally  connected  little  boys  and 
girls  in  the  District  of  Colimibia  ended. 
Let  them  make  clear  that  they  want 
those  same  Representatives  In  Congress 
to  come  back  next  January  and,  if  more 
funds  axe  needed  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Public  Law  874,  to  join  in  passing 
a  supplemental  appropriation  bill  which 
win  give  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  fuzids  that 
it  needs. 

In  my  judgment  we  could  pass  such  a 
blU  In  the  course  of  1  day  through  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 


1961 
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STOCK     DISTRIBUTION      TREATED 
AS  RETURN  OF  CAPITAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  wiU  be  stated. 

The  Legislativi  Clekk.  A  bin  (HJl. 
8847)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that  a 
distribution  of  stock  made  to  an  indi- 
vidual for  certain  corporations)  pursuant 
to  an  order  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  dividend  dis- 
tribution but  shaU  be  treated  as  a  re- 
turn of  capital;  and  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  such  a  distribution  made  to 
a  corporation  shaU  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  distribution. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  xmderstand. 
between  now  and  3  o'clock  we  wlU  dis- 
cuss the  unfinished  business,  and  at  3 
o'clock,  according  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement,  the  Senate  wiU  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  HJl.  6775,  the  so-caUed  dual-rate 
shipping  bill;  that  the  debate  thereon 
will  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided,  and  that  at  the  end  of  that 


];)eriod  the  Senate  wiU  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wished  to 
make  that  statement  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 
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RUSSIAN  USE  OF  THE  U.S.  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In 
this  mornings  mail  I  received  two 
pamphlets  which  were  mailed  from  the 
Embassy  of  the  Soviet  Union  here  in 
Washington.  One  pamphlet,  under  the 
apparently  innocent  heading  of  "Docu- 
ments of  Current  History,"  concerns  the 
"Program  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union,"  and  the  other  pur- 
ports to  explain  "The  Soviet  Stand  on 
Germany."  and  presents  a  "Letter  to  the 
American  people  fj*om  Nikita  S.  Elhru- 
shchev." 

I  should  add  that  about  a  week  ago 
a  special  message  to  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Nikita 
Khrushchev  was  also  maUed  and  deliv- 
ered to  a  number  of  residences  and  offices 
in  this  country. 

I  need  not  explain  that  both  of  these 
pamphlets  represent  the  so-caUed  soft- 
sell  approach.  They  are  nothing  more 
or  less  than  Soviet  propaganda  which — 
and  this  is  the  point  of  my  statement — 
are  being  distributed  by  the  U.S.  postal 
service.  TTils  is  not  the  same  as  the 
propaganda  material  which  enters  the 
United  States  by  oversea  mailings.  The 
material  of  which  I  speak  was  printed 
here  and  mailed  here.  For  the  further 
Information  of  the  Senate,  the  pamphlets 
were  sent  under  the  bulk  mailing  rate. 
In  other  words,  we  find  our  Post  Office 
Department  distributing  Russian  propa- 
ganda at  mail  rates  which  do  not  cover 
the  cost  our  Government  absorbs  in  pro- 
viding this  service. 

I  have  the  cover  here.  It  shows  in  the 
upper  right-hand  comer  "Bulk  rate  U.S. 
postage  paid.  Washington,  DC.  Permit 
No.  41462." 

In  the  other  comer  appears;  "Press 
department.  Embaasy  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  SociaUst  RepubUcs.  Washington 
9.  D.C."  The  pamphlets  are  mailed  un- 
der what  we  call  the  book  rate. 

As  I  said,  these  pamphlets  were  sent 
out  vmder  the  bulk  mailing  rate.  The 
Post  Office  Department  is  distributing 
Russian  propaganda  at  mail  rates  which 
do  not  cover  the  cost  which  our  Govern- 
ment al}sorbs  in  order  to  provide  this 
service. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Soviet 
Embassy  sends  out  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  these  pamphlets  and  similar 
propaganda  every  day  of  every  week  in 
the  year.  This  seemingly  innocuous  ma- 
terial is  delivered  to  American  citizens 
throughout  our  Nation.  They  receive  It 
with  their  daily  mail,  and  assume,  there- 
fore, that  It  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  Government  which  delivers  it  to  their 
doors. 

I  am  not  so  muoh  worried  about  the 
contents  of  this  material.    I  have  confi- 
dence in  the  judgment  of  the  American 
people.    I  know  they  are  inteUigent  peo- 
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pie,  and  that  when  they  see  a  document 
maUed  from  the  Embassy  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  know  that  it  Is  Soviet  ma- 
terial which  carries  the  Soviet  point  of 
view,  and  that  it  is  Soviet  propaganda. 
I  have  not  been  one  who  has  said  that 
this  should  be  prohibited,  or,  that  such 
a  flow  of  material  is  dangerous,  so  long 
as  It  Is  properly  labeled  and  Identified. 

It  Is  that  material  which  goes  imder 
false  headings  and  has  much  more  al- 
legedly respectable  sponsorship  than 
this  material  which  comes  from  the  Em- 
bassy, which  could  be  dangerous. 

Here  is  my  point.  There  is  no  reci- 
procity m  the  use  of  the  Russian  postal 
service  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
With  a  postal  deflct  over  $800  million. 
It  in  behooves  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  sending  through 
the  mails  propaganda  documents  of  a 
foreign  government  which  threatens  ttie 
life  of  this  Nation,  whUe  at  the  same 
time  we  do  not  have  the  same  rights 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  fool- 
ish— and  should  be  stopped. 

I  desire  to  have  the  Soviet  Embassy 
and  the  Soviet  Government  understand 
that  I  am  not  saying  that  a  free  nation 
such  as  ours,  where  the  people  believe 
In  freedom  of  speech  and  freed<Mn  of  the 
press,  and  where  we  believe  In  freedom 
of  movement,  should  deny  the  use  of  the 
mails  for  the  shipment  of  documents, 
even  documents  such  as  these.  They 
are  properly  labeled;  the  envelope  indi- 
cates that  they  are  from  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, even  though  they  were  printed 
by  a  press  in  New  York  City,  in  the 
United  States. 

But  I  repeat:  There  is  no  reciprocity 
in  the  use  of  the  Russian  postal  service 
by  the  United  States.  In  fact,  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  get  any  kind  of  service 
from  the  Russian  postal  system  for  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  We  are  not 
allowed  to  send  materials  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union  explaining  our  posi- 
tion on  world  problems,  or  to  explain  to 
the  Russian  people  how  our  Govern- 
ment operates,  or  what  our  President 
says,  or  how  we  view  the  situation  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  and  elsewhere. 

In  fact  the  Russian  people  did  not 
even  know  that  their  own  government 
had  resvuned  nuclear  testing  until  many 
hours  after  the  action  had  taken  place, 
because  of  the  censorship  which  is  im- 
posed in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  beUeve  the  time  has  come  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  inform  the  Soviet 
Union  that  there  must  be  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  the  use  of  our  postal  service.  In 
other  words,  it  is  time  we  said,  "All  right, 
Mr.  Khrushchev;  you  may  use  the  postal 
service  of  the  United  States  when  and 
if  you  let  the  United  States  use  the 
postal  service  of  the  Soviet  Union  on 
a  50-50  reciprocity  basis;  not  a  basis  of 
one  horse  to  one  rabbit,  which  is  what 
is  happening  now — with  the  United 
States  getting  the  rabbit." 

We  should  have  rights  In  mailing  ma- 
terial m  Russia  which  are  equal  to  the 
opportunities  and  services  we  provide  to 
Russia  in  the  United  States.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  only  a  fair  and  reasonable 
request. 

This  Nation  has  historically  permitted 
freedom  of  communication.  I  hope  this 
policy  win  not  have  to  be  altered.    Our 


postal  service  has  been  avaUable  to  aU 
persons,  enabling  one  and  aU  to  commu- 
nicate and  explain  their  ideas  and  be- 
liefs. But  I  beUeve  that  If  we  are  not 
given  equal  facilities  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  must  reappraise  the  situation  and 
take  corrective  action. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  letter  sent 
by  some  Soviet  citizen  to  the  United 
States.  We  are  not  even  talking  about 
a  club  or  an  association  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  talking  about  the  So- 
viet Embassy  in  Washington,  H.C,  which 
has  had  printed  in  the  United  States  of 
America  documents  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  would  Uke  to 
have  the  American  people  read. 

AU  I  ask  is  that  our  State  Department, 
in  its  consultations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  subject  of  exchanges,  which  I 
have  supported,  insist  upon  fuU  reciproc- 
ity. We  endorse  reciprocity  with  re- 
spect to  students  and  cultural  events. 
We  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  relative  bal- 
ance. We  know,  for  example,  that  we 
are  perfectly  wUling  to  admit  many  more 
Soviet  students  into  the  United  States 
if  the  Soviet  Umon  will  permit  an  equal 
number  of  American  students  to  enter 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  that  respect,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  mighty  sticky;  It 
has  been  very  resistant  to  an  expanded 
cultural  exchange. 

I  do  not  wish  my  position  to  be  mis- 
understood. I  know  that  the  United 
States  of  America  has  historically  per- 
mitted freedom  of  communication.  I 
favor  it.  I  hope  that  policy  wiU  not 
have  to  be  altered.  But  I  am  speaking 
of  official  documents  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment which  today  causes  UJS.  tax- 
payers to  pay  billions  of  dollars  in  de- 
fense against  a  government  which  has 
learned  how  to  use  propaganda,  and  has 
poisoned  the  minds  of  miUions  of  people 
throughout  the  worid. 

If  we  are  to  allow  this  material  to 
flow  through  the  UJS.  mails  at  subsidized 
rates,  then  this  UJ5.  Senator  demands 
reciprocity  or  that  we  stop  it. 

I  hc^je  other  Senators  wiU  join  with 
me  in  this  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  (H}en  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Mktcalf  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SHIPPING  ACT,  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  OPERATION  OF 
STEAMSHIP  CONFERENCES — CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  state  the  xmanimous-consent 
agreement,  entered  Into  last  Saturday, 
relative  to  the  conference  report  on  the 
dual  rates  bin? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  pre- 
viously entered  Into,  it  was  agreed  that 
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at  3  p.m.  today  the  Chair  wotild  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  conference  report 
on  Houae  bill  9779. 

The  hour  of  3  o'clock  harlnff  arrived, 
the  Chair  now  lays  before  th«  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  LuxstATin  Cuntx.  The  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Mil  (HH.  9775)  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1919,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  operation  of  steamship  conferences. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  EmglcI  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kkfauver]  are 
equally  to  divide  the  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WiU  the  Chair  in- 
form the  Senate  whether  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  pending  business,  the  so-called  Du 
Pont  bill,  has  been  temporarily  laid 
aside,  but  that,  under  the  agreement 
entered  Into,  after  the  Senate  votes  on 
the  dual  rate  bill  conference  report  and 
on  the  two  treaties,  which  have  already 
been  considered  today,  the  Senate  will 
automatically  return  to  consideration 
of  the  Du  Pont  bill,  wWch  then  will 
be  laid  down  as  the  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ENGLE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yidd  himself? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Such  time  as  I  may  re- 
qiiire.  of  the  30  minutes  luider  my  con- 
trol. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
took  this  bill  to  conference,  It  contained 
seven  amendments  made  to  it  during 
the  debate  in  the  Senate,  six  of  which 
were  submitted  by  my  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  one 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  conference  retained  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  Senator  Schoeppei^ 
and  also  retained  three  of  those  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Kivauver.  Of  these, 
one  amendment  was  strengthened,  and 
another  was  an  improved  wording  of  a 
section  that  had  been  stricken. 

This  is  now  a  better  bill,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  Senate  for  adoption  of 
the  report. 

I  point  out  that,  of  the  so-called  Ke- 
fauver  amendments,  of  which  there  were 
14.  6  were  accepted  by  me.  4  were  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  by  rollcall  vote, 
and  the  remainder  were  not  called  up. 
In  other  words,  we  have  gone  through 
these  matters  before.  I  urge  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  statement  by  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  even  though  it 
has  previously  appeared  in  the  Record. 
I  make  this  request  in  order  to  secure 
continuity  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
entation of  this  matter. 


There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRS.  as  follows: 

STATCMnrT  or  nn  MAMAosas  on  the  Pa«y 
or  nam  Bovaa 

Tb*  OMn«ff*rt  on  tli«  part  ol  th«  Hotist  at 
tb«  conf«r«no*  on  tb«  dlMgrMlng  votM  of 
th«  two  HouAM  on  th«  »nwndm»nta  of  tti« 
8«n«t«  to  tb«  MU  BJl.  0779  to  around  tb« 
ttilppinf  Act,  1910,  M  «m«n4«d,  to  provide 
for  tb«  operation  of  •teanwhlp  eonferencM, 
•ubmlt  the  following  statement  In  ezpUuxa- 
tlon  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report; 

Baaically,  the  difference  between  R.R.  0T75 
as  it  passed  the  Hovise  and  passed  the  Sen- 
ate is  In  the  manner  of  approach  in  four 
major  respects. 

(1)  The  House  bill  declared  exclusive 
patronage  shipping  contracts  between  car- 
riers and  shippers  to  be  prohibited  except 
upon  prior  approval  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  Government  agency  (now  Federal 
Maritime  Commission)  and  required  that 
the  use  of  such  contracts  by  steamship  con- 
ferences or  individual  steamship  companies 
could  be  approved  only  if  they  met  certain 
specified  criteria  and  standards.  The  bUl  as 
It  passed  the  Senate  eliminated  the  pro- 
hibition language  and  affirmatively  per- 
mitted the  use  of  dual  rate,  or  exclusive 
patronage,  contracts. 

(2)  The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  made 
it  mandatory  that  all  criteria  be  affirma- 
tively met  before  the  use  of  exclusive  pa- 
tronage contracts  would  be  permitted  and 
conference  agreements  approved  by  the 
Commission.  The  Senate  version  would 
permit  the  use  of  exclusive  patronage  con- 
tracts unless  the  Commission  made  findings 
to  the  contrary. 

(3)  The  bUl  as  it  passed  the  House  con- 
tained several  major  provisions  intended  to 
protect  the  status  of  independent  carriers 
who  might  chooee  not  to  Join  a  conference 
but  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  give  the 
conferences  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  op- 
erate with  efTective  dual  rate  systems.  The 
bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate,  for  the  most 
part,  eliminated  all  such  provisions  of  an 
antitrust  nature. 

(4)  The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  pro- 
vided that  conferences  of  carriers  or  indi- 
vidual carriers  operating  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  must  designate 
persons  upon  whom  service  of  process  may  be 
made  within  the  United  States  and  provide 
records  or  other  information,  wherever  lo- 
cated, required  by  any  order  of  the  Com- 
mission. These  features  were  stricken  from 
the  bin  in  the  Senate  version. 

As  agreed  upon,  by  the  conferees,  the  bill 
In  major  respects  conforms  with  the  Senate 
approach  on  the  foregoing  points. 

Discussion  of  the  differences  In  more  de- 
tail follows. 

The  House  bill  required  findings  by  the 
Commission  that  a  proposed  dual  rate  con- 
ference agreement  would  not  be  detrimental 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  or 
contrary  to  the  public  interest  and  is  not 
Intended,  and  will  not  be  reasonably  likely, 
to  cause  the  exclusion  of  any  other  carriers 
from  the  trade.  The  Senate  version  omitted 
the  last  provision  and.  with  respect  to  the 
others,  provided  that  a  dual  rate  agreement 
should  be  approved  unless  the  Commission 
found  it  to  be  detrimental  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  or  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  conferees'  agreement  adopts 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  bill  as  passed  the  House  required  that 
the  shippers*  contract  under  a  proposed  con- 
ference agreement  must  contain  a  provision 
assuring  space  on  vessels  to  contract  signers. 
The  Senate  omitted  this  provision  and  sub- 
stituted a  provision  that  a  contract  signer 
be  released  from  his  contract  with  respect  to 
a  particular  shipment  IX  conference  carriers 


could  not  provide  space  for  his  shipment. 
The  House  conferees  agreed  to  this  change. 

The  House  bUI  provided  tbat  the  shippers' 
contract  with  the  conference  should  cover 
only  those  goods  to  which  he  has  the  legal 
right  to  select  the  carrier  at  the  time  of  ship. 
m«nt.  The  Senate  version  added  a  proviso 
that  If  the  shipper  divested  himself  of  tbat 
right  before  shipment  with  lnt«nt  to  avoid 
his  contract,  such  conduct  constituted  a 
breach  of  contract.  The  conference  agret' 
ment  adopted  the  Senate  amendment  with 
a  minor  amendment. 

The  Senate  added  a  provision  that  a  con- 
ference contract  miut  exclude  cargo  carried 
in  bulk  without  mark  or  count  other  than 
liquid  cargo  and  the  conference  agreement 
adopts  the  amendment. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Hotise  required 
the  Commission  to  withdraw  its  permission 
for  the  use  of  a  dual  rate  system  where  it 
finds,  after  notice  and  hearing,  that  the  use 
of  such  contract  tends  to  cause  the  elimina- 
tion from,  or  prevent  the  entry  into  a  trade 
of  any  carrier.  The  Senate  struck  out  this 
provision.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate version. 

The  House  bill  stated  that  no  conference 
contract  could  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion which  authorized  agreements  between 
carriers  or  conferences  of  carriers  serving 
different  trades  that  would  otherwise  be  nat- 
urally competitive  unless  in  the  case  of 
agreements  between  carriers,  each  carrier,  or 
in  the  case  of  conferences,  each  conference 
reUlns  the  right  of  Independent  action.  The 
Senate  struck  out  this  provision  The  Senate 
receded  from  lU  position  with  an  amend- 
ment, accepted  by  the  House  conferees,  limit- 
ing the  prohibition  on  carrier  agreements  to 
carriers  not  members  of  the  same  conference. 

The  House  bUl  contained  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting shippers  who  act  as  carrier  agenU 
from  representing  such  carrier  In  conference 
activities  unless  no  other  qualified  person 
was  available.  The  Senate  struck  the  pro- 
vision and  the  House  receded  from  its  posi- 
tion. 

The  Senate  omitted  a  provision  from  the 
House  bill  prohibiting  agreements  whose 
probable  effect  will  be  reasonably  likely  to 
exclude  any  other  carrier  from  the  trade. 
The  House  receded  from  its  position. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  requirement 
that  no  conference  agreement  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  it  designated  a  person  within 
the  United  States  upon  whom  service  of 
process  could  be  made,  effective  against  all 
members  of  the  conference  and  contained 
an  agreement  to  provide  documents  and 
records  required  by  the  Commission,  to- 
gether with  another  similar  provision  as  to 
all  common  carriers  by  water  in  the  foreign 
trade.  The  Senate  struck  out  both  provi- 
sions. The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  position. 

The  House  bill  required  conference  agree- 
ments to  conUin  provisions  for  policing  of 
the  obligations  under  them  and  for  reason- 
able procedures  for  consideration  of  ship- 
pers' complaints.  The  Senate  struck  out  the 
provUlon  and  Inserted  in  lieu  thereof  au- 
thority in  the  Commission  to  disapprove  an 
agreement  after  notice  and  hearing  on  a 
finding  of  Inadequate  policing  and  failure 
to  maintain  procedures  for  hearing  shippers' 
complaints.  The  conference  agreement 
adopted   the   Senate   amendment 

The  House  validated  existing  agreements 
which  are  lawful  immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  act  for  a  further  period 
of  1  year  after  enactment,  unless  sooner  dis- 
approved, canceled,  or  modified  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  Senate  added  a  proviso  that 
existing  agreements  rendered  unlawful  by 
the  act  must  be  amended  to  comply  with 
the  act  and  if  such  amendmenu  are  filed 
for  approval  within  0  months  after  enact- 
ment, such  agreements  shall  be  lawful  un- 
less and  until  disapproved,  canceled,  or 
modified  by  the  Commission  but  agreements 
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not  so  amended  wittiln  the  period  if  thare- 
•fter  found  In  Tlolatlon  al  the  act  aiagr  he 
geoiared  unlawful  from  the  expiration  ot 
the  0-month  period.  The  conferees  adopted 
an  amendment  providing  that  amended 
ifreements  filed  wichln  the  e-month  period 
are  lawful  for  a  further  period  at  1  year 
during  which  year  the  Conunlartoa  ahall 
approve,  dleapprove.  cancel,  or  modify  In  ac- 
cordaaoe  with  this  act. 

The  Hotise  rendered  unlawful  reductions 
in  rates  or  charges  by  a  common  carrier  or 
conference  of  carriers  for  the  purpose  of  de* 
etroflng  competition  and  provided  a  penalty 
therefor  and  authorlced  reductions  made  In 
good  faith  to  meet  oompetiUon.  The  Sen- 
ate struck  out  the  provision  and  the  House 
receded  from  Its  position. 

The  House  authorised  the  solicitation  and 
receipt  of  Information  by  a  conference  to 
determine  whether  a  shipper  or  consignee 
or  conference  member  has  committed  a 
breach  of  his  agreement  with  the  conference. 
The  Senate  version  omitted  the  provision 
hut  receded  from  its  poeitlon  with  an  amend- 
ment to  make  the  section  applicable  to  a 
larger  class  of  persons. 

The  Hoxise  authorlced  the  Commission  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  necessary  under 
specified  sectians  of  the  act;  the  Senate 
amended  by  broadening  the  authority  to  in- 
clude the  entire  aot.  The  HOoee  receded 
from  its  position. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill  to  Include  a 
new  section  authorising  the  Oovernor  of  a 
State,  Commonwealth,  or  poeoession  at.  the 
United  States  and  any  port  authority  or 
municipality  operating  a  port  to  file  a  pro- 
test concerning  any  conference  rate  or  regu- 
lation within  SO  days  of  its  filing  with  the 
Oomm lesion  on  the  ground  of  unjust  dis- 
crimination. Within  130  days,  the  Oammls- 
slon  would  be  required  to  determine  whether 
the  rate  or  regulation  is  discriminatary  and. 
if  so.  may  set  It  adde^  The  conference  agree- 
ment adopted  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment  eliminating  the  reference  to 
port  authorities  and  municipalities  and  in- 
creasing the  time  of  Commission  action  to 
180  days. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  were  a 
number  of  minor,  teciinlcal,  or  oonfcrming 
amendments  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

The  Senate  amended  the  tlUe  oT  the  UU 
and  the  cooferenoe  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Hntscrr  C.  Bomtn. 

Edwass  a.  Oasmats. 

TircmAS  If.  Dawmwo, 

Bos  Caskt. 

THm  C.  ToLLareoiv, 

jQiRN  H.  Rat, 

W.  S.  Mauxiaib. 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  tKe  Haute. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  sub- 
stantially different  from  the  bill  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the  House 
conferees,  upon  oonsideration  of  this 
matter,  joined  unanimously  with  the 
Senate  conferees,  and  that  the  confer- 
ence report  now  before  this  body  has  the 
unanimous  acceptance  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  and  the  House  conferees. 
In  addition,  the  conference  report  is  sub- 
stantially the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 

In  my  opinion,  the  statement  by  the 
House  oonferees  is  very  revealing.  In  It 
they  state: 

Basically,  the  dlffarenoe  between  HJl.  eTTB 
A*  It  passed  the  HoiljK  aiul  passed  the  Sen- 


ate is  In  the  manner  of  approach  in  four  ma- 
jor req>ects. 

(1)  The  House  MU  declared  csdualTe  pa- 
tronage shipping  oontrscte  between  oarrlers 
and  Shippers  to  be  prohibited  eseept  tipon 
prior  approval  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
Oovenmient  agency  (now  Federal  Manttae 
Commlarton)  sad  requhred  that  tbe  we  of 
euoh  eoatraets  by  eteamshtp  eoofersneas  or 
IndlTidual  eteaoMhlp  companies  eould  be 
approved  only  If  they  met  certain  ^wdfled 
criteria  and  standards.  The  bill  as  It  irsssrtl 
the  Senate  eliminated  the  prohibition  lan- 
guage and  sflbTiuitlvely  permitted  the  use  of 
dual  rate,  or  exeluslTe  jwtronage.  contracts. 

Mr.  President,  we  did  that  delib- 
erately, because  it  seemed  to  us  that 
we  should  state  what  we  are  doing ;  and 
therefore  we  state  specifically  and 
clearly  what  we  are  doing  in  this  in- 
stance— that  is.  that  we  ai-e  authorizing 
theae  contracts  affirmatively,  and  then 
we  are  subjecting  them  to  certain  con- 
ditions. 

I  read  further  from  the  statement  of 
the  mani«ers  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

(2)  The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  made 
it  mandatory  that  aO  criteria  be  affirmatively 
met  before  the  use  of  exclusive  patronage 
contracts  would  be  permitted  and  confer- 
ence agreements  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Senate  version  would  permit  the 
use  of  exclusive  patronage  contracts  unless 
the  Commission  made  findings  to  the  con- 
trary. 

This  Is  part  and  pared  of  the  same 
proposition — namely,  we  make  it  clear. 
and  I  believe  we  should  make  it  clear, 
not  only  to  the  Congress  but  also  to  the 
American  people — that  what  we  are  do- 
ing is  that  we  are  authorizing  a  con- 
ference system. 

Tbe  House  version  of  the  bill  stated 
the  matter  in  reverse;  it  said  that  con- 
ference systems  are  unlawful,  with 
obtain  exceptions.  We  provide  that 
conference  systems  are  la^i'ful,  subject 
to  certain  conditions.  We  believe  that 
is  the  more  sensible  approach,  the 
franker  approach,  and  the  one  which 
more  clearly  defines  the  legislative  intent. 

I  read  further  from  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

(8)  Tlie  bill  as  it  passed  the  Houae  oon- 
tateed  eeveral  major  provisions  Intended 
to  protect  the  status  of  independent  carriers 
who  might  choose  not  to  join  a  conference 
but  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  give 
the  conferences  full  and  fair  opportunity 
to  operate  with  effective  dual  rate  systems. 
The  bUl  as  It  passed  the  Senate,  for  the 
most  part,  eliminated  all  such  {irovtelons 
Gff  an  antltmst  nature. 

We  found  it  wholly  Impossible  to  au- 
thorize what  amounted  to  a  quasi- 
monopoly  or  a  semimonopoly  and  then 
turn  around  and  deauthorize  it.  There 
was  simply  no  way  to  do  so — In  other 
words,  to  march  up  the  hill,  and  then 
march  down  again.  That  Is  why  we 
eUmlnated  those  provisions. 

We  admit  that  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  is  affirm  the  system  of  con- 
ference contracts  which  have  been  in 
effect  throughout  the  international  trade 
since  about  18T7.  However,  we  make 
plain  that  we  propose  to  superimpose  on 
those  conference  systems  the  finest  pos- 
sible regulatory  power,  to  the  maximum 
that  we  may  possibly  extend  U.S.  regu- 
latory power  into  the  intemationai  area; 


and  that  Is  what  we  have  done.  I  read 
further  from  the  statement  of  the  maa- 
•cers  on  the  part  of  tbe  House: 

(«)  THe  Mn  as  It  passed  Urn  House  pro- 
vMed  that  ceaieraDoas  of  cmnitn  or  in- 
dividual  carriers  operating  la  tbe  forelga 
commerce  of  the  United  States  must  des- 
ignate person*  upon  whom  serrloe  of 
process  may  be  made  wlthto  the  United 
States  and  provide  records  or  other  informa- 
tion, wherever  located,  required  by  any  order 
of  tbe  Commission.  These  featnree  were 
etrleken  from  the  blU  tn  the  Senate  vcreion. 

Why  were  they  stricken?  We  struck 
them  out  because  Atnerican  regulatory 
law  cannot  impose  an  extraterritorial  ef- 
fect. There  is  no  question  about  it. 
Twelve  countries  came  before  the  State 
Department  and  submitted  their  pro- 
gram aiid  their  objections  to  our  com- 
mittee, in  which  they  objected  to  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  regulatory 
power  of  the  United  States.  We  agree 
with  that  statement.  We  think  we  can 
no  more  subject  them  to  our  regulatory 
power  than  England,  the  Netherlands, 
or  Japan  could  subject  us  to  their  reg- 
ulatory powers. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  go, 
however,  we  have  gone,  which  is  that 
American  ship  lines  must  submit  their 
records.  We  cannot  go  further  than 
that. 

The  conference  report  of  the  House 
goes  on  to  state : 

As  agreed  upon,  by  the  eonfereee.  the  bill 
In  major  respects  conforms  with  the  Senate 
approach   on   tbe   foregoing  points. 

Of  course,  they  are  the  crucial  points 
that  came  up  in  conference.  I  empha- 
size again  that  this  is  a  unanimous  con- 
ference report  The  House  committee 
that  sent  the  bin  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  subsequently 
changed  by  our  committee,  agreed  to  the 
language  that  we  had  devised  as  the  best 
possible  language,  and  receded  from  the 
points  they  had  made. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  It 
passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
without  a  rollcall.  although  there  were 
several  rollcalls  on  amendments  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Teimessee  [Mr.  Ka- 
FAX7VSR]  which  embodied  langiiage  in  the 
House  bilL  We  thereupon  went  to  con- 
ference, and  the  House  conferees,  the 
sponsors  of  the  language,  themselves, 
thereupon  thought  the  Senate  approach 
to  this  question  was  the  most  sensible 
and  correct 

Today  we  come  before  the  Senate  with 
a  unanimous  r^x>rt,  signed  by  all  the 
Democrats  and  all  the  Republicans,  all 
the  members  of  the  conference,  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  If  it  takes 
more  than  that  to  get  a  bill  that  has  been 
in  conference  agreed  to,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  takes. 

I  think  we  have  done  everytlxing  we 
could  do.  We  have  convinced  the  House 
conferees.  They  have  agreed  with  us.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  approve  and  adopt 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
himself? 
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Mr.  KZPAUVER.  I  yield  myself  15 
minutes. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday 
I  read  an  article  by  Russell  Baker,  with 
the  dateline  of  Washington,  which  con- 
tained the  words: 

I*v«  never  seen  them  aa  mean  as  they  are 
this  year;  a  10-year  Member  of  the  Senate 
complained  recently  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: "They  get  their  baclu  up  over 
everything  and  dont  give  on  anything." 

On  this  occasion  I  take  exception  to 
what  somebody  told  Mr.  Baker,  because, 
if  I  have  ever  seen  a  case  where  the  House 
yielded  on  all  of  the  provisions  which 
were  designed  to  protect  the  export  trade 
and  the  shippers  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  in  this  case. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  conference  report  on  HJl. 
6775,  and  I  shall  vote  against  it. 

This  legislative  proposal  grew  out  of 
the  Isbrandtsen  decision  in  1958,  which 
outlawed  dual-rate  systems  when  they 
are  used  as  "predatory  devices"  to  drive 
out  all  independent  competition.  I  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  dual-rate 
systems  should  be  outlawed  when  they 
are  so  used.  Therefore,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  industry  cannot  live  un- 
der the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  as  inter- 
preted under  the  Isbrandtsen  decision. 
HH.  6775  goes  way  beyond  such  a  sys- 
tem of  operation. 

In  the  Isbrandtsen  decision  it  was 
held  that  where  a  dual  rate  was  put  into 
effect  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  a 
competitor — and  the  competitor  is  about 
the  only  protection  the  American  ship- 
per has — it  is  a  predatory  device  under 
section  14,  third,  of  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1916,  and  is,  therefore,  illegal.  It 
does  not  mean  that  a  conference  is  il- 
legal, or  that  conferences  cannot  be  had, 
and  it  does  not  mean  that  dual  rates 
cannot  be  used.  The  decision  simply 
states  that  wherever  dual  rates  are  used 
as  a  system  for  eliminating  a  competi- 
tor and  driving  it  out  of  business,  it  is 
a  violation  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916, 
and  is  unlawful. 

What  H.R.  6775  attempts  to  do  is 
make  it  possible  for  conferences  to 
eliminate  all  competition,  to  fix  rates 
practically  as  they  please,  to  place  the 
foreign  commerce  of  this  Nation  under 
the  domination  of  conference  cartels, 
which  are  in  turn  dominated  by  foreign 
shipping  interests  and  supercartels,  and 
which,  imder  this  measure,  will  be  com- 
pletely dominated  by  foreign  shipping 
interests. 

There  have  been  conferences  in  exist- 
ence since  1916,  and  never  has  the  Mari- 
time Commission  ruled  that  a  confer- 
ence is  illegal  because  of  rates,  or  for 
any  other  reason.  Yet  there  are  many 
discriminations  against  American  ship- 
pers today  about  which  I  shall  speak 
in  a  few  moments.  Moreover,  these  dis- 
criminations are  very  mild,  indeed,  as 
compared  with  the  discriminations  that 
win  be  put  Into  effect  against  American 
shippers  if  this  outrageous  bill  becomes 
law. 

As  I  have  said  on  this  floor  many 
times,  and  as  I  said  earlier  in  our  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  6775,  I  am  against 
monopolies  and  cartels  whenever  and 
wherever  they  exist.     However.  I  feel 


particularly  strong  about  the  interna- 
tional ship  cartel.  In  my  long  statement 
last  week  with  respect  to  this  subject, 
I  outlined  in  some  detail,  as  did  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiliy], 
the  blatant  disregard  that  the  interna- 
tional carriers  have  had  for  our  laws  and 
their  disinterest  in  our  economic  wel- 
fare. As  brought  out  vividly  in  thous- 
ands of  pages  of  testimony  before  the 
House  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  of  which 
the  distinguished  Representative,  Eman- 
uel Celler.  is  the  chairman,  the  inter- 
national carriers  have  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  instances  engaged  in  nefarious 
and  illegal  practices.  They  have  cheated 
among  themselves,  they  have  discrimi- 
nated against  American  shippers,  includ- 
ing the  UJ5.  Government.  ThAy  have 
used  every  predatory  device  imaginable 
to  drive  independent  competitors  out  of 
business.  Yet  It  is  prof>osed  here  to  give 
carte  blanche  authority  for  them  to  do 
anything  they  want  to  do  in  regard  to 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  conjure  up  any- 
thing to  wtiich  they  have  not  stopped. 
True,  the  control  of  there  cartels  which 
have  engaged  in  this  conduct  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  foreign  shipping  lines,  but 
many  American  lines  have  participated 
in  this  misconduct. 

When  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to 
change  the  basic  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  as 
amended,  exhaustive  hearings  were  held 
by  both  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  tmd  Fisheries  and  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
House  bill,  which  resulted  from  these 
hearings,  contained  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  limited  monopoly  system.  In 
my  estimation,  the  bill  was  far  from  per- 
fect, as  it  contained  only  minimal  pro- 
tections for  independent  carriers  and  for 
American  exporters  and  importers. 
However,  it  did  contain  some  protections 
and  they  were  urgently  necessary. 

The  Senate  version,  on  the  other  hand, 
contained  almost  none  of  these  protec- 
tions. The  Senate  version,  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  was 
radically  different  from  the  House  ver- 
sion. It  was  drafted — and  I  think  ad- 
mittedly so — to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
shipowners,  most  of  whom  are  foreign, 
and  not  to  fit  the  needs  of  shippers  or 
Independent  carriers. 

When  the  Senate  Ctxnmerce  Commit- 
tee version  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  offered  a  number  of  amendments 
to  it.  They  were  designed  primarily  to 
restore  the  protections  contained  in  the 
House  version.  A  number  of  these 
amendments  were  accepted  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  and  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. To  my  amazement,  some  of  these 
were  either  dropped  out  or  weakened  in 
the  conference,  although  from  a  substan- 
tive standpoint  they  had  been  agreed  to 
by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

One  set  of  my  amendments  proposed 
to  restore  the  vital  antitrust  protections 
which  were  contained  in  the  House  ver- 
sion. These  had  been  described  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  Indispensable. 

I  should  like  to  put  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  Attorney  General  said,  in  substance, 
that  no  bill  should  be  passed  at  all  un- 


less the  antitrtist  provisions  were  in- 
cluded. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  may  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou 
infulL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

OmcK  or  THK  ATTOawrr  Okmsul, 
Washinffton,  D.C..  September  5,  1991. 
Hon.  Kbtxs  Ketauveb, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sbnatob  Kktauvkb:  This  la  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  August  31.  1941,  re- 
questing the  views  of  the  Department  at 
Jiutlce  on  Hit.  0T76,  as  It  was  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  Senate  committee  version  of  H.R.  8775 
differs  materlaUy  from  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Hoiue  of  Representatives.  The  bill,  as  It 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
contained  specific  safeguards  to  prevent 
ocean  steamship  conferences  from  using  dual 
rate  S3r8tems  or  other  concerted  activity  as 
predatory  devices  to  drive  nonconferenoe 
competition  out  of  bxulness.  These  safe- 
guards have  been  omitted  In  the  Senate  com- 
mittee bill.  In  particular  the  Senate  com- 
mittee bill  has  deleted:  (1)  The  provision 
that  the  dual  rate  contracts  referred  to  in 
the  blU  shall  not  be  Intended  or  reasonably 
likely  to  cause  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
carrier  from  the  trade;  and  (3)  the  provision 
that  the  Board  shaU  not  approve  agreements 
whoee  probable  effect  wlU  be  reasonably 
likely  to  exclude  any  other  carrier  from  the 
trade. 

The  deletion  of  these  provisions  would 
have  the  effect  of  reversing  the  rule  of  the 
Isbrandtsen  case,  thereby  permitting  ocean 
steamship  conferences,  which  are  Interna- 
tional cartels,  to  stifle  Independent  competi- 
tion by  resort  to  predatory  dual  rate  systems. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Jtiatlce 
these  provisions  constitute  competitive  safe- 
guards which  are  Indispensable  to  any  rea- 
sonable enactment  on  this  subject.  The  pub- 
lic Interest  would  be  disregarded  were  these 
provisions  to  be  omitted. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  no  legislation  on  this 
subject  should  be  enacted  unless  such  pro- 
visions are  Included.  We  urge  that  these 
provisions,  as  they  have  appeared  In  the 
House-enacted  bUl,  be  restored. 

In  addition,  for  your  information  I  am  at- 
taching a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Deputy  At- 
torney General  Byron  White  to  Senator  Wai- 
REN  a.  MAOWtrsoif,  which  expresses  In  detail 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the 
Senate  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Sub- 
conunlttee  print,  which  is  substantially 
similar  to  the  Senate  committee  version  of 
H.R.  6775. 

Sincerely, 

ROBKKT  KZNmST, 

Attomejf  Oenertl. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
rollcall  vote  in  the  Senate,  these  amend- 
ments were  defeated.  In  the  conference. 
It  was  agreed  to  drop  these  provisions 
from  the  bill.  For  this  reason  alone, 
I  would  feel  compelled  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report. 

Yet,  there  is  another  most  Important 
provision  in  the  bill  which  is  equally  as 
bad  as  the  omission  of  antitrust  safe- 
guards. I  refer  to  that  provision  which 
legalizes  supercartels.  H.R.  6775  not 
only  approves  cartels  in  each  individual 
trade  affecting  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  it  permits  these  in- 
dividual cartels  to  Join  Into  one  or  two 
supercartels  of  gigantic  siae.  There  is 
no  economic  justification  whatever  for 
this  provision  and  it  can  only  do  serious 
harm  to  American  Interests.   I  think  this 
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provision  is  an  utter  disgrace  and  com- 
pletely uncalled  for. 

I  have  a  number  of  other  objections  to 
the  bill  which  I  shall  not  reiterate  here. 
However,  the  net  effect  of  the  whole  piece 
of  legislation  is  to  legalize  cartels  in  all 
of  the  ocean  trades  which  serve  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  effective  control  over  the 
use  by  the  conferences  of  predatory  prac- 
tices to  drive  out  all  independent  car- 
riers. 

There  Is  no  effective  control  over  rates 
to  be  charged  for  the  carriage  of  all 
American  exports  and  imports. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  legal- 
ized cartels  from  Joining  in  one  huge 
supercartel  to  dominate  completely  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
to  fix  rates,  and  to  do  anything  else  that 
pleases  them. 

Who  wUl  be  hurt  by  all  of  this? 

Not  the  American  shippers.  They  will 
stay  in  the  cartels  and  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  high  noncompetative  rates.  Yet  their 
benefit  is  small  compared  to  the  rewards 
which  will  be  given  to  the  foreign  ship- 
pers which  dominate  virtually  all  of 
these  conferences.  We  already  subsidize 
American  ship  owners,  and.  by  this  act. 
we  are  granting  a  much  larger,  even  if 
indirect,  subsidy  to  foreign  ship  owners. 
It  is  the  American  exporter  and  importer 
who  must  pay  this  subsidy,  and  the 
American  consumer  who  will  have  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  imported  articles. 

I  refer,  for  example,  to  farmers  who 
manufacture  cheese,  as  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley];  to  chemical  factories;  to  steel 
mills;  to  those  who  make  automobiles; 
and  so  on.  I  refer  to  any  line  of  en- 
deavor in  which  one  is  engaged  in  the 
United  States.    AU  will  pay. 

Thus,  the  people  who  will  get  hurt 
most  are  the  great  mass  of  American  ex- 
porters and  imixjrters.  Once  independ- 
ent carriers  are  driven  out.  they  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  pay  the  artificially 
high  cartel  rates. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  have 
spent  much  time,  thought  and  effort  to 
devise  ways  to  decrease  the  gold  drain 
from  our  country. 

The  drain  has  been  temporarily 
halted.  We  know  the  great  distress  we 
have  suffered  and  which  we  may  suffer 
In  the  future  if  we  do  not  prevent  the 
drain  of  gold  from  our  country.  This 
drain  of  gold  has  been  due  in  large  part 
to  the  fact  that  many  American  exports 
are  not  competitive.  This,  in  turn,  is 
due  at  least  in  part  to  the  high  shipping 
costs  which  must  be  paid  by  American 
exporters  as  compared  to  much  lower 
inbound  shipping  costs. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  conference 
will  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
American  exporters  to  compete  abroad. 
Our  gold  drain  will  increase.  And  while 
this  is  going  on,  we  will  be  lining  the 
pockets  first  and  foremost  of  foreign 
ship  owners. 

I  do  not  think  this  bill  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  I  shall 
vote  against  it. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  sum  up  by 
making  two  things  crystal  clear 


The  first  Is  that  the  conferences  which 
will  control  American  shipping,  as  will 
be  seen  from  page  18167  of  the  Record 
for  September  13,  1961.  are  dominated 
by  foreign  shipping  lines.  Only  in  five 
of  these  conferences  do  American  mem- 
ber lines  outnumber  foreign  lines.  In 
some  of  the  cartels  handling  American 
shipping  there  are  no  American  lines 
whatsoever.  Americans  would  be  out- 
voted three  to  one  if  an  international 
supercartel  of  all  these  cartels  was 
formed. 

These  are  the  cartels  which  will  fix 
rates,  conditions  and  terms  upon  which 
American  shipping  will  take  place. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  has  the  United  States 
placed  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  completely  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  will  reap  the  benefits  of  a  monopoly. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  even  with  a  ratemaking  ability 
retained  in  the  hands  of  some  commis- 
sion, has  the  United  States  placed  such 
control  in  foreign -owned  corporations. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  have  there  been  legalized  foreign- 
dominated  supercartels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
15  minutes  the  Senator  yielded  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  second  ques- 
tion I  ask  is,  "What  have  these  cartels 
done  already?"  What  they  have  done 
already  is  only  an  example  of  what  we 
shall  see  more  of,  on  a  larger  scale,  in 
the  days  to  come. 

I  do  not  care  about  what  line  of  en- 
deavor one  wishes  to  talk — farm  prod- 
ucts, automobiles,  steel — we  find  that  the 
rate  from  an  American  port  to  a  port 
abroad  is  virtually  always  greater,  and 
sometimes  many  times  greater,  than  the 
rate  from  the  same  port  back  to  the 
United  States. 

For  automobiles,  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  the  rate  is  $23  per  40  cubic 
feet.  The  rate  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York  is  $11.55  per  40  cubic  feet. 

For  industrial  chemicals,  the  rate  from 
New  York  to  Hamburg  is  $6.61  per  him- 
dredweight.  The  rate  from  Hamburg  to 
New  York  is  82  cents  per  hundredweight. 

New  York  to  Rotterdam.  $5.85  per 
hundredweight;  Rotterdam  to  New  York, 
82  cents. 

Many  of  these  items  were  put  into  the 
Record  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wiley],  He  was 
interested  in  cheese.  Shippers  must  pay 
twice  as  much  to  get  cheese  from  Mich- 
igan or  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota  to  Den- 
mark as  shippers  from  Denmark  must 
pay  to  get  their  cheese  to  some  place  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Colo- 
rado, who  understands  the  problem 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Since  our  discussion 
on  this  subject  a  few  days  ago,  before  the 
bill   went   to   conference,   I   thought  I 


would  look  into  the  effect  of  shipping 
rates  on  one  of  our  largest  industries  in 
Colorado.  The  Colorado  Fuel  k  Iron  Co. 
C.F.  &  I.  is  an  industry  that  emplo}rs 
about  12,000  workers.  The  industry  has 
been  struggling  from  year  to  year,  some- 
times operating  in  the  "red,"  because  of 
low-priced  competitive  imports. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  L  Iron  Co.,  lo- 
cated in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  began  to  lose  its 
markets  for  wire  and  pipe  products  as 
foreign  countries  poured  cheaper  iden- 
tical products  into  this  country. 

It  is  traditional  to  blame  the  cause  of 
lower  cost  foreign  products  on  cheap 
labor.  But  this  is  not  the  full  story. 
In  some  circumstances  the  supplemental 
industrial  benefits  of  foreign  labor — 
from  free  meals  to  free  medical  assist- 
ance— almost  equalize  labor  costs  with 
our  own  industrial  labor  costs. 

The  difference  in  price  of  American- 
made  products  and  foreign-made  prod- 
ucts, as  the  able  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  pointed  out,  is  due  largely  to  the 
difference  in  steamship  freight  rates  in 
and  out  of  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample, one  steamship  conference  dom- 
inated by  foreign  countries  by  a  mar- 
gin of  17  to  6  has  fixed  dual-rate  charges 
on  steel  wire  and  pipe  shipped  out  of  the 
United  States  at  $61.25  per  ton.  That  is 
what  it  costs  the  Colorado  Fuel  k  Iron 
Co.  to  ship  those  products  abroad. 

I  should  say  that  is  what  It  used  to 
cost.  A  few  minutes  ago,  as  I  looked  at 
those  figures.  I  put  In  a  telephone  call 
and  asked  one  of  the  executives  "What 
are  you  shipping  today?" 

He  said,  "We  have  virtually  abandoned 
our  exports  because  we  cannot  compete." 
He  agreed  that  adverse  shipping  rates  In 
the  nature  of  almost  2  to  1  against  them 
made  exporting  steel  wire  and  pipe  pro- 
hibitive. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  they  have  aban- 
doned exports  now.  what  would  they  do 
If  we  should  place  complete  control  in 
the  hands  of  this  foreign-dominated  in- 
ternational cartel?  That  is  something 
else  to  think  about. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  We  use  this  as  ex- 
hibit A  for  the  able  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee to  show  why  there  should  be  fur- 
ther study  given  to  this  Important  issue. 
I  have  given  you  the  rate  C.F.  &  I.  must 
pay  to  export  Its  products.  Imports  of 
the  exact  same  steel  wire  and  plp>e  prod- 
ucts come  into  this  coimtry  without  be- 
ing governed  by  cartel  dual-rate  ship- 
ping contracts.  The  freight  charges  on 
Incoming  wire  and  plF)e  is  $33  per  ton. 

This  enables  a  foreign  counti-y  7.000 
miles  away  to  deliver  pipe  to  Denver  at 
$20  per  ton  cheaper  than  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  110  miles  to  the  south 
of  Denver. 

Not  only  is  this  true  in  the  industrial 
field,  as  the  able  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  so  intelligently  pointed  out, 
but  it  also  has  to  do  with  agriculture  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  ai*ea,  which  is  simi- 
larly affected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further  to  me? 
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Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yWd.  Tbe  Senator  is  statinc  illustra- 
tions that  are  vital  to  the  economy  of  the 
XTkilted  States.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him. 
Mr.  CARROUa.  We  In  Colorado  de- 
pend siitistanttaUy  oo  foreign  markets 
for  diigiosttlon  of  our  surplus  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat. 

This  wheat  is  partially  8hliq;>ed  in  In- 
dependent, or  so-caUed  "tramp"  steam- 
ers. 

If  the  Independent  shipping  lines  are 
not  protected  with  antitrust  safeguards 
in  the  hill  before  us  they  will  be  driven 
from  the  business  by  the  price-fixing 
cartels,  which  require  that  all  products 
must  be  shipped  on  conference  lines  in 
ordo-  to  qualify  for  the  special  low  rates. 
Once  the  independent  tramp  steamers 
are  no  longer  competing  to  carry  our 
Colorado  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  we 
can  expect  the  shipping  cost  of  wheat  to 
rise. 

This  will  throttle  our  opportunities  to 
sell  surplus  wheat  abroad  in  commercial 
markets  at  competitive  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  agree- 
ment to  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
8775.  the  so-called  dual-rate  shipping 
bill,  because  It  does  not  contain  the 
necessary  antitrust  safeguards  to  protect 
American  Independent  steamship  com- 
panies and  American  exporters. 

We  were  hopeful  that  the  conferees 
would  adopt  the  antitrust  safeguards  in 
the  House  bill. 

They  did  not  and  I  therefore  take  the 
position  I  did  during  consideration  of 
the  bill  in  the  Senate,  that  the  bill  is  not 
in  the  public  interest. 

The  bm.  as  now  written,  places  in  the 
hands  of  foreign-flag  steamship  com- 
panies the  power  to  determine  shipping 
rates  to  be  charged  by  U.S.-flag  ship 
companies. 

They  will  do  this  through  their  domi- 
nation of  the  steamship  conferences,  an 
international  rate-fixing  cartel  arrange- 
ment which  this  bill  legalizes. 

This  bill.  In  the  words  of  Congressman 
Celler,  chairman  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  fails  to  protect  Ameri- 
can consimiers  from  "monopolistic  price 
fixing  on  imported  goods." 

I  understand  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  only  a  few  minutes 
remaining  on  this  question.  I  commend 
him  for  his  leadersliip  in  opposition  to 
this  conference  report  since  it  fails  to 
carry  the  necessary  antitrust  safeguards. 
As  I  said  the  other  day,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  especially 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
will  give  close  scrutiny  to  the  report 
should  it  pass  the  Senate.  If  we  accept 
the  conference  report — and.  to  be  real- 
istic, I  think  it  will  be  accepted  at  this 
late  point  in  the  session— I  hope  the 
President  will  put  the  conference  report 
In  his  pocket  and  not  let  it  become  law. 
Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
the  study  and  research  that  he  has  given 
this  problem.  I  know  that  if  Senators 
would  consider  what  the  conference  re- 
port would  do  for  the  Industry  and  a^- 


culture  In  their  secticms  of  the  country, 
they  would  find  out  what  the  discrim- 
inations against  their  own  industry  and 
agriculture  are  now.  when  there  is  still 
some  competition  in  international  ship- 
ping, and  then  if  they  would  consider 
what  will  happen  to  them  when  that 
competition  is  removed  and  the  matter 
is  placed  almost  exclusively  In  the 
hands  of  the  foreign  cartels,  I  do  not 
believe  there  would  be  a  handful  of 
Senators  who  would  yield  to  the  in- 
fluence and  persuasion  of  the  shipping 
lines  to  support  the  bill  or  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.   CARROLL.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  precisely  the 
same  point  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  I  have  been  trying  to  make. 
I  can  understand  the  desire  of  the  ship- 
ping lines  themselves  to  get  together  in 
conferences  or  cartels,  to  stake  out  eco- 
nomic areas  in  which  they  can  have  per- 
haps some  greater  stability.  But.  as 
the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
said,  if  each  Senator  and  each  Repre- 
sentative knew  of  the  economic  impact 
upon  his  own  area,  I  am  sure  that  the 
conference  report  would  be  under  debate 
for  a  long  time.  We  all  need  informa- 
tion about  the  bill.  What  I  have  said 
is  no  reflection  on  the  able  Senator  from 
California  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington.  The  conference  report  has 
come  from  a  committee  that  has  given 
the  subject  some  study,  but  I  think  too 
much  emphasis  has  been  given  to  what 
the  shipping  lines  want  rather  than  its 
economic  impact  upon  the  industry  of 
the  Nation  that  is  hard  hit  by  low- 
priced  imports  and  especially  its  impact 
on  the  small  businessmen  of  the  Nation. 
I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee again  for  his  leadership  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado.  We  were  talking 
about  steel.  We  know  we  have  been 
losing  our  foreign  market.  The  steel 
comp«mles  themselves  will  say  that  one 
reason  is  because  of  the  discrimination 
in  rates  in  the  shipment  of  steel,  for 
example,  to  ship  steel  from  New  York 
to  Tokyo  it  costs  $61  25  per  long  ton, 
while  from  Tokyo  to  New  York  it  costs 
$33  per  long  ton. 

I  see  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI  in  the 
Chamber.  He  is  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  automobile  industry.  The 
cost  of  shipping  an  automobile  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  is  $23  per  40  cubic  feet, 
but  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  it  is 
$11.55  per  40  cubic  feet.  It  costs  about 
half  to  ship  an  automobile  to  the  United 
States  as  it  costs  to  ship  one  to  Europe 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  California 
wishes  to  use  some  of  his  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  wish  to 
yield  some  time? 

Mr.  ENOLB.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
friend  of  my  time  in  order  that  his  pres- 
entation may  be  complete. 

Mr.  President,  how  mu<^  time  do  I 

have   remaining?    Twenty  minutes.    I 

should  like  to  reserve  the  last  10  minutes. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER,     The 

Senator  has  19  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  will  yield  10  minutes  of 
my  remaining  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  did  not  ask  the 
Senator  to  yield  time  to  me,  but  If  he 
will  do  so,  I  will  be  delighted  to  have  it. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  I  wanted  my  friend  from 
Tennesse  to  present  his  case  in  full.  He 
has  lost  it  in  every  forum  so  far.  We 
have  a  imanimous  conference  report. 
It  was  passed  in  the  House  imanlmously 
with  oiily  a  voice  vote.  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  take 
whatever  time  he  wants.  I  will  yield  10 
minutes  of  my  time  to  him. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding.  He  referred  to  the 
automobile  industry.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  something  he 
undoubtedly  already  knows.  As  a  result 
of  these  unfair  rate  charges  and  other 
things  the  automobile  industry  has  been 
compelled  to  build  many  of  its  automo- 
biles in  European  countries.  Recently  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  be  in  Norway,  and 
I  saw  many  new  Chevrolets  and  Fords  on 
the  streets  of  Oslo.  Not  one  of  them 
was  made  in  the  United  States.  They 
were  all  made  in  European  plants.  The 
difference  in  the  freight  rates  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  exportation  of  Jobs  to 
foreign  countries.  Where  formerly  those 
cars  were  made  In  the  United  States  and 
shipped  to  Norway,  for  example,  now,  be- 
cause of  this  discrepancy  in  shipping 
rates,  they  are  made  in  foreign  countries. 
It  goes  much  deeper  than  what  appears 
on  the  surface. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. The  cost  of  shipping  automobiles 
and  the  disparity  in  rates  as  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  of  the' 
world  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
more  and  more  cars  are  being  manu- 
factured outside  the  United  States.  It 
Is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  we  are 
seein?  more  and  more  foreign  cars  in  the 
United  States.  I  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  I  am  all  for  our  foreign  neighbors 
doing  business  well  and  getting  along 
fine.  I  am  not  for  discriminating 
against  the  industries  and  agriculture  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever. The  Jobs  that  have  been  lost  in 
the  United  States  because  of  the  discrep- 
ancy in  freight  rates  mount  up  very  sub- 
stantially. To  think  of  placing  the  abil- 
ity to  do  these  things  in  the  hands  of  an 
international  cartel.  In  which  we  have 
only  a  minor  voice.  Is  really  a  very  re- 
markable thing. 
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I  hope  Senators  who  have  the  Rbcord 
of  September  21  will  look  at  the  speech 
of  Representative  Emantjxl  Celler. 
They  will  find  there  that  he  lists  prac- 
tically every  kind  of  thing  that  we  make 
in  the  United  States.  His  speech  begins 
at  page  20541. 

He  talks  about  automobile  equipment. 
He  gives  figures  that  we  have  given  in 
the  Senate.  Then  he  discusses  indus- 
trial chemicals.  He  shows  the  freight 
rate  of  major  appliances.  In  the  testi- 
mony it  was  brought  out  that  we  had 
lost  most  of  our  market  in  Greece  for 
electrical  appliances,  electric  stoves,  and 
other  things,  because  of  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  shipping  rate  from  Germany 
and  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Greece 
as  compared  with  the  rate  from  the 
United  States  to  Greece. 

We  find  that  not  only  does  the  ship- 
ping rate  to  and  from  the  United  States 
wwk  against  us,  but  that  even  in  trying 
to  sell  something  to  Brazil,  which  is  as 
close  to  the  United  States  as  it  is  to  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  we  find  that  Brit- 
ons oijoy  a  lower  shipping  rate  than 
we  do.  So  they  get  an  advantage  over  us 
no  matter  where  they  sell.  We  find  dis- 
crimination also  in  Jewelry. 

We  find  the  same  picture  in  elec- 
tronics. We  have  held  many  hearings 
on  the  electrical  manufacturing  indus- 
try and  electrical  eqiiipment  industry. 
They  are  badly  discriminated  against. 
In  the  shipment  of  rubber,  there  is  a 
higher  rate  on  rubber  from  the  United 
States  to  any  foreign  country  than  there 
is  from  any  foreign  country  to  the  United 
States. 

All  this  means  the  loss  of  American 
Jobs.  All  this  means  that  we  are  plac- 
ing the  American  worker  at  the  mercy 
and  under  the  control  of  a  foreign-dom- 
inated shipping  cartel. 

We  have  been  talking  about  farm  ma- 
chinery. We  see  a  great  deal  of  foreign- 
made  farm  machinery  in  this  country. 
There  is  a  great  discrimination  in  freight 
rates  there,  too.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  textile  machinery.  Sometimes  we 
hear  about  farmers  talking  about  com- 
petition in  connection  with  fertilizer. 
Some  fertilizer  companies  fuss  about  it 
a  great  deal.  They  talk  about  not  being 
able  to  ship  fertilizer  abroad. 

If  we  look  at  the  record  we  find  that 
the  discrimination  is  substantial  between 
inbound  and  outbound  fertilizer.  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  air  conditioning 
and  refrigeration,  as  well  as  in  some  of 
the  other  items. 

A  great  many  Senators  are  interested 
In  agriculture.  The  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture in  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  have  always  felt 
that  dual  rates  were  bad,  and  showed 
that  farmers  would  have  to  pay  higher 
rates  for  shipping  products  abroad  than 
the  rates  that  are  paid  for  shipping 
products  into  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  even 
opposed  dual  rates,  per  se,  in  the  1959 
hearings  held  by  the  House  Antitrust 
Subcommittee. 

This  is  a  technical  matter,  but  it  is 
an  extremely  important  one.  It  would 
be  one  thing  if  this  law  were  to  be  in 
effect  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  so 
that  there  would  be  some  lever  over  the 


international  cartel  to  make  it  behave. 
However,  we  are  being  asked  to  legis- 
late for  all  time  In  the  future,  or  at  least 
until  the  law  is  changed  by  going  through 
the  procediu-es  of  Congress.  We  are 
asked  to  pass  a  bill  which  is  admittedly 
aimed  at  eliminating  competition,  which 
admittedly  places  major  control  of  in- 
ternational shipping  m  the  hands  of 
foreign  lines,  and  which  gives  very  little 
protection  to  the  American  shipper,  the 
American  farmer,  and  the  independent 
American  carrier  in  the  way  of  furnish- 
ing competition,  and  therefore  keeping 
down  rates. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  referred  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  conference 
rates  have  stifled  our  exports.  My  an- 
swer is  that  they  have  not.  I  say  that 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  disparity  of  rates  between 
outbound  and  inbound  traffic.  I  know 
that  that  has  occurred.  Representative 
Celler  in  his  discussion  in  the  House 
the  other  day  mentioned  the  matter  and 
put  in  quite  an  elaborate  statement. 

Let  me  make  it  plain  that  we  have 
undertaken  to  put  on  top  of  these  con- 
ference systems  a  regulatory  power  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  con- 
tinue to  do  that  if  the  regulatory  power 
operates  the  way  we  think  it  should. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  had  in- 
troduced an  amendment.  It  was  held 
in  conference.  It  was  a  fine  amendment. 
It  was  an  amendment  that  said  that  if 
any  rate  was  so  unreasonably  low  or  so 
unreasonably  high  as  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  ccHnmerce  of  the  United  States  our 
commission  was  not  only  empowered  but 
directed  to  break  the  conference. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  have  already  yielded 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  will  yield  1  min- 
ute of  my  time  to  the  Senator  fnxn 
California. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  sorry  but  I  decline 
to  yield. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  wished  to  correct 
a  statement  the  Senator  made. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  for  a  correction,  but  not  too  long 
a  one,  because  I  have  only  9  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  It  is  true  that  an 
amendment  was  offered,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senator  frwn  California 
and  accepted  by  the  Senate,  which 
would  have  required  the  Commission  to 
disapprove  rates  that  were  so  unreason- 
ably low  or  so  unreasonably  high  as  to 
detrimentally  affect  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  That  was  In  section  15. 
What  the  Senator  from  California  has 
done  in  conference  is  to  take  the  pro- 
vision out  of  section  15  and  place  it  in 
section  18,  where  it  relates  to  the  filing 
of  tariffs.  Even  though  the  rate  may 
be  disapproved  for  a  considerable  time, 
at  least  the  conference  can  continue  to 
operate  until  the  Commission  considers 
the   question  and  readjusts  the   rate. 


This  condition  could  not  have  started  If 
it  had  been  left  in  section  15;  but  it  has 
been  placed  in  section  18,  where  it  does 
not  mean  much. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  It  means  much.  It 
means  precisely  the  only  thing  that  rep- 
resents the  power  our  C(xnmissian  has, 
and  that  is  the  power  to  pull  an  Amer- 
ican-flag line  out  oi  the  omference. 
That  is  what  it  means;  that  is  what  the 
conferees  have  provided. 

I  have  a  memorandum  with  respect  to 
what  the  trade  of  the  United  States  has 
been.  There  has  actually  been  an  in- 
crease. I  ask  unanimous  c<Hisent  that 
the  statement  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Question:  Have  conference  freight  rates 
stifled  oiir  exports? 

Answer:  They  have  not.  On  September 
14.  1961.  we  asked  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration's Office  of  Shipping  Statistics  to 
compile  the  flgtires  on  the  liner  cargo — that 
is,  ocean  common  carrier  cargo — carried  Into 
and  out  of  the  United  States  from  1958 
through  1960.  We  picked  four  of  the  major 
trade  routes  to  and  from  the  United  States. 
The  figures  were  compiled  from  Maritlme's 
forms  Noe.  7801  and  7802  which  are  filed 
with  Marad  by  all  ocean  common  carriers 
serving  U.S.  ports. 

Our  exports  have  grown  substantially  In 
three  of  the  four  trades,  and  In  the  fourth 
have  held  their  own. 

To  be  more  specific: 

1.  On  trade  route  12  (U.S.  Atlantic  ports 
to  and  from  the  Par  East),  we  export- 
ed 2,360,000  long  tons  of  liner  cargo  in 
1958;  and  in  1960  this  had  Increased  to 
2,721,000  long  tons.  Imports  rose  somewhat 
less  during  the  same  period;  from  1,670,000 
long  tons  In  1958  to  1.738.000  long  tons  in 
1960. 

2.  On  trade  route  29  (U.8.  Pacific  coast 
ports  to  and  from  the  Par  East,  including 
also  Hawaii  and  Alaska),  1,511,000  long  tons 
were  exported  In  1968;  2.694,000  long  tons 
were  exported  in  1960.  Imports  roBe,  too, 
but  less;  from  892.000  long  tons  in  1968  to 
1,299,000  long  tons  in  1960. 

3.  On  trade  route  7  {VB.  North  Atlantic 
ports  to  and  from  North  Sea-Oerman 
ports) :  566.000  long  tons  were  exported  in 
1958;  and  556.000  long  tons  were  exported 
in  1960.  Imports,  also  rose  slightly;  from 
362,000  long  tons  in  1958  to  376,000  long  tons 
In  1960. 

4.  On  trade  route  21  (UJB.  gulf  ports  to 
and  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Ireland,  and 
continental  Europe,  north  of  Portugal) :  In 
1958  we  exp>orted  2,699,000  long  tons;  In  1960, 
3,024,000  long  tons.  Imports  during  this 
same  period  rose  only  from  696,000  to  705,000 
long  tons. 

These  four  trade  routes  were  picked  be- 
cause of  their  Importance. 

CONCLUSION 

Clearly  our  exports  are  growing  in  rela- 
tion to  oiir  imports,  thanks  to  the  confer- 
ence system. 

Question:  Can  steamship  conferences  so 
conduct  themselves  as  to  be  detrimental  to 
our  foreign  commerce,  or  unjustly  discrimi- 
natory or  unfair  as  between  exporters  from 
tbe  United  States  and  their  foreign  competi- 
tors? 

Answer:  No,  not  without  violating  express 
prohibitions  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  as 
amended  by  this  legislation. 

As  amended  by  this  act,  the  Maritime 
Commission  would  be  required  to  disapprove 
any  conference  or  other  ocean  common  car- 
rier freight  rate   which  Is  so  unreasonably 
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high  or  low  M  to  iM  detrlnwatal  to  Vbm 
foreign  oommerc*  at  tha  United  States.  Tbe 
CommlHlon  would  alao  be  required  to  dis- 
approve any  conference  agreement  whldi 
operated  to  tbe  detriment  of  our  foreign 
commerce. 

As  for  our  ezporten  tIs-s-tIs  their  foreign 
competltora,  section  18.  Shipping  Act.  1918. 
as  amended  by  this  blU  would  require  the 


Commission  to  disapprove,  cancel  or  nuxllfy 
any  conference  agreement  which  Is  \ui- 
justly  discriminatory  or  unfair  as  between 
"*  *  *  exporters  from  the  United  SUtes 
and  their  foreign  competitors  ••♦.••  sec- 
tion 17  would  forbid  any  common  carrier 
by  water  in  foreign  commerce  to  charge  any 
rate  which  Is  unjustly  prejudicial  to  export- 
ers of  the  United  States  as  compared  with 
their  foreign  oompetltors. 


IxrosMATioN  PaOM  THB  kisBmMz  Sauarm- 
TSATiOH — Oraicz  or  SmmMo  Statistios 

(Informatkn  furnished  by  Mrs.  Alloe 
Neltzey,  September  14,  ISMl) 
The  following  Infomrntlon  has  been  com- 
plied from  Maritime  Administration's  forms 
7801  and  7802.  These  forma  are  Died  with 
the  Maritime  AdmlnlBtratlon  by  all  ocean 
common  carriers  serving  U.S.  ports.  They 
show  the  following: 


Total  liner  {ocean  common  carrier)  cargo  carried 
[Measured  In  tboasands  of  lone  tons  of  2,240  pounds] 


Trade  roots 


Trsde  Route  7,  U.S.  North 
Atlantic  ports  to  and 
ftrem  North  Ses-Oer- 
laany  porta. 


Trade  Roat«  IS.  U.S.  At- 
kntte  ports  to  and  (rem 
theFi    - 


Year 


1060 

IWO 
19M 

1000 
lOfS 
10S8 


Exports 


Total 5M 

(t'ntted  States.      104) 
(ForeigB 452) 

Total 406 

(United  StatM.       60) 

(Forelfn _      397) 

Total 566 

OJnited  8tat«.      107) 

(Foreign 4S») 

ToUl 2,721 

(United  States.      3T2) 

(ForeigB 2,34») 

Total J,  420 

(United  States.      264) 

(Foreign. 2.165) 

Total 2,360 

(Unlt«1  States.      322) 
(Foreign ^037) 


Imports 


Total 376 

(United  States.        01) 
(ForeigB 386) 

Total 433 

(United  Stales.        08) 

(ForeigB B8} 

Total 383 

(Unitod  States.       831) 

(Foreign 27Sf) 

ToUl 1,728 

(United  States.      286) 

(Forrtga 1,471) 

Total I,n4 

(UnUed  States.      383} 

(Forrtgn 1.491) 

Total l,67» 

(United  States.      300) 
(Foreign 1,367) 


Trade  route 


Trade  Boats  31.  U.S.  goU 
to  and  trom  United 
Ktngdom,  Ireland,  and 
continental     Europe 

(north  of  Portugal). 


Trade  Route  29.  U.S.  Pa- 
otflc  ooaft  from  and  to 
tbe  Far  East  (al^o  ITa- 
wali  and  Alaska). 


Year 


1900 
1S69 
1M8 
1960 
1160 
19M 


Kxperts 


Total 3,034 

(Unltoil  StatM. .      006) 
(Foreign 3,Oh6 

Total XOSS 

(UnltMl  States. .      002) 
(Foreign 1,088) 

Tats! xeoo 

(United  SUtes..     864) 
(Foreign 1.846) 

Total 3.  AM 

(United  8tatea..  1. 818) 
(Foreign 1,378) 

Total XVn 

(Unltad  Mat*. .     9»4) 
(Foreign 1. 12») 

Total 1,511 

(United  Statv..      9B1) 
(Foieign HO) 


Imperts 


Total 706 

(United  States..      167) 
(Foreign 6n) 

Total 1.0U 

(United  States..     238) 
(Foreign 786) 

Total 006 

(United  StatM..      178) 
(Foreign 636) 

ToUl 1,398 

(United  States  .      617) 
(Foreign 683) 

Total 1,800 

(United  States..      697) 
(Forelitn 683) 

ToUl 801 

(Unttod  States..      487) 
(Foreign. 458) 


Mr.  ENQLE.  Mr.  President,  the  mem- 
orandum demonstrates  that  although 
the  United  States  suffers  sometimes  from 
a  disparity  of  rates,  nevertheless  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  has  In- 
creased over  these  major  trade  routes. 
We  still  have  problems.  However,  for  the 
first  time  In  many  months,  there  Is  no 
outflow  of  gold  today.  The  outflow  of 
gold  is  not  based  upon  an  adverse  trade 
balance.  We  have  always  had  about  a 
$4  billion  favorable  trade  balance.  We 
lost  it  through  maintaining  troops  over- 
seas: we  lost  it  throtigh  the  foreign  aid 
program.  However,  our  trade  Is  im- 
proving. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  have 
written  a  bill  which  undertakes  to  con- 
trol the  conference  system.  We  have 
supported  conference  systems  because 
we  know  that  they  afford  the  only  way 
of  maintaining  stable  routes  and  stable 
procedures  in  international  shipping. 

That  is  why,  when  we  got  down  to 
brass  tacks,  we  ended  with  a  bill  which 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce by  a  imanimous  vote.  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate  without  even  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  following  a  couple  of  yea- 
and-nay  votes  on  amendments  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee which  involved  provisions  sought 
to  be  placed  in  the  bill,  but  which  were 
repudiated  by  the  Senate. 

Thereafter,  the  Senate  conferees  went 
to  conference  with  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  sat  in 
conference  for  2  days.  The  House  con- 
feree* agreed  in  substance  to  the  Senate 
bill,  not  by  a  fragment  of  the  conferees, 
not  by  a  small  majority,  but  unani- 
mously. 

So  today  the  Senate  has  before  it  a  bill 
which  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  members  of  that  great  committee, 
comprising  the  most  informed  men  in 
this  Held  in  this  body.  We  have  a  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  without  even  a 


yea-and-nay  vote.  We  have  a  bill  which 
comes  back  from  a  conference  between 
the  two  Houses  with  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  conferees  of  both 
Houses,  Republicans  and  Dem(x:rats 
alike. 

We  have  a  bill  which  went  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — be- 
cause the  House  had  to  act  first  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill — and  was 
concurred  in  without  even  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote. 

Now,  I  ask.  What  does  it  take  to  get  a 
bill  passed  in  the  Senate?  I  believe  we 
may  say  to  the  Senate  today  that  the 
comix)slte  intelligence,  experience,  and 
knowledge  of  the  men  having  the  most 
expertise  in  this  field  have  now  come 
to  a  common  agreement,  and  that  we 
have  devised  the  best  bill  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
agree  to  the  conference  repdrt. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ts  so  ordered. 

The  hour  of  4  o'clock  having  arrived, 
and  all  remaining  time  under  the  agree- 
ment having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report.    (Putting  the  question.] 

The  "ayes"  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question,  I  ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  nsxuX  waa 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Hie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider Calendar  No.  9  and  Calendar  No. 
11  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  being  the 
International  Telecommunications  Con- 
vention and  the  radio  regulations  treaty. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parllamentaiT  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  entered  Into 
earlier  today,  is  It  the  Intention  of  the 
Chair  now  to  have  the  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  two  treaties  commence? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Yes.  It 
is  the  understanding  of  the  Chair  that, 
Xinder  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment entered  into  earlier  today,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed,  automatically,  to  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  resolutions  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  two  treaties,  with  one  vote  to 
be  taken  on  both  resolutions  of  ratifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Does  the  unanimous- 
consent  agre«nent  require  that  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  be  taken  now;  or  may 
Senators  be  recognized  at  this  time? 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  c^ls  for  the  vote  to  be  taken 
immediately  following  disposition  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  dual  rate  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senate  now 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
resolutions  of  ratification  of  the  two 
treattes.  but  with  the  vote  to  be  shown 
twice  in  the  Record? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

INTERNATIONAL        TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS  CONVENTION 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
i^nanimous-consent  agreement  entered 
into  early  today,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  vote,  by  yea-and-nay  vote, 
on  the  question  of  agi-eeing  to  the 
resolution  of  ratlfiication  of  Executive 
Calendar  Order  No.  9,  Executive  J.  86th 
Congress,  2d  session,  the  International 
Telecomunications  Convention,  with  an- 
nexes, and  the  final  protocol  to  the  con- 
vention. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announcce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdicx].  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  CahwonI,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Ccmnectlcut  fMr.  Dodd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
ORunoifG].  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  LoNol,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCahtht],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SmTH],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
TalmadgeI,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Youwo]  are  abeent  on  ofiScial  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  C^bavkz]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  presoit 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Akdesson],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BuboicxI,  the  Soi- 
ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cahsoh],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  tnm  Missis- 
sippi iMr.  Eastlaks],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbricrtI,  tbe  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  OsxmnNcl,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkx],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  LMr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Mizmesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cabxht],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger],  the  SenatOT  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  RoBxaTsoM].  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sxathus],  tbe  Senator 
frcHn  Massachusetts   [Mr.  Smith],  the 


Senator  fnm  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadcs], 
and  the  Senator  from  C«iio  [Mr.  Youhc] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  attend  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
mentary Conference  In  London. 

The  Senator  from  Citolorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  to  attend  the  Interparliamentary 
Conference  in  Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mi.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart]  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from 
Hafwaii  fMr.  Fong],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  IMr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
Kentuc^  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tors from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall  and  Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel],  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  rekilted — yeas  66. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[Ex.  1) 

TEAS— 66 

Bartlett 

mckenlooper 

Metcalf 

Bogga 

Hlckey 

Monroney 

Busb 

HIU 

Morse 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Mundt 

Byrd.W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Muskie 

Carlson 

Hinnphrey 

Pastore 

(SarroU 

Jackson 

PeU 

Case.  N  J. 

Ja^ts 

Prouty 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

CThurch 

Jordan 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Keating 

RoseeU 

Curtis 

KefauTer 

Saltonstsll 

IXrksen 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Kucbel 

Sparkman 

Dworshak 

Stennls 

KUender 

Long,  HawaU 

Symington 

Eagle 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

ETTln 

Magnuson 

WUey 

Goldwater 

Mansfield 

Williams,  HJ. 

Oore 

MeCMlan 

Williams,  Dei. 

Hart 

McOee 

Yar  borough 

Hayden 

UcNamsra 
NATS— 0 

Young.  N.  Dak 

HOT  VOnNO— «4 

Aiken 

caark 

Moea 

Allott 

OOttOQ 

Neut>erger 

Anderson 

Dodd 

Robertson 

Beall 

■astland 

Schoeppel 

Bennett 

Fmg 

Scott 

Bible 

Fulttrlgbt 

Smathers 

Bridges 

Qruenlng 

Smith,  Mass. 

Burdick 

Hartke 

Talmadge 

Butler 

Long,  ICO. 

Cannon 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Capehart 

MUIer 

Chsvez 

Morton 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  af&rmative,  the 
resolution  of  ratification  Is  agreed  to. 


GENEVA  RADIO  REGULATIONS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  TTie 
question  now  comes  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification  of  Executive 
Calendar  Order  No.  11,  Executive  I,  86th 
Congress,  2d  session,  tiie  Geneva  Radio 
Regulations,  with  appendixes  and  an  ad- 
ditional protocoL 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  P\t,bright), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruxn- 
ing],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[  Mr.  Robertson  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers  1.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  sure  ab- 
sent on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  he- 
cause  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grukning],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  fran  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  ,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  Is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Bbaix]  and  the  Soiator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  attend  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liamentary Conference  in  London. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott] and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Sraate  to  attend  the  mterpariiamentary 
Conference  in  Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bbn- 
nktt],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart] ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton  1.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii   [Mr.  PongI,  the  Senator  from 
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Iowa  FMr.  Millkr],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  BriscksI  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikkn],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI.  the  Sena- 
tors from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bball  and  Mr. 
BuTLOl.  the  Senator  from  Utah  fMr. 
BBNKrrr).  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capkhart],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cottok],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mn.HR],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schorppil],  and 
the  Senator  from  Petmsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  would  each  vote  "yea."' 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  66. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[to.  ai 

TRAS— 6« 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooi>er 

Metcalf 

BOggB 

Hlckey 

Monroney 

Bush 

Hill 

Morae 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Mundt 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hrtiska 

Muskle 

Carlaon 

Humphrey 

Pastors 

CarroU 

Jackson 

Pell 

Case.  N.J. 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Caae,  8.  Dak. 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Church 

Jordan 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Keating 

Russell 

Curtis 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Dlrkaen 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

DworahaX 

Lauache 

Stennls 

■llender 

Long.  Hawaii 

Symington 

Kngle 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Krrln 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Ooldwater 

Mansfield 

Williams,  N.J. 

Oore 

McClellan 

Williams.  Del. 

Hart 

McOee 

Yarborough 

Hajrden 

McNamara 
NAYS— 0 

Young.  N,  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 34 

Aiken 

Clark 

Moss 

Allott 

Cotton 

Neuberger 

Anderson 

Dodd 

Robertson 

Beall 

Bastland 

Scboeppel 

Bennett 

Fong 

Scott 

Bible 

Fulbrlght 

Smathera 

Bridges 

Gruenlng 

Smith,  Idas*. 

Burdlck 

Hartke 

Talmadge 

BuUer 

Long,  Mo. 

Tower 

Cannon 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Capehart 

Miller 

Cbarez 

Morton 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  afflrmative,  the 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Without  objection,  the  President  will 
be  immediately  notified  that  the  Senate 
has  advised  and  consented  to  the  two 
treaties. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  return  to  the 
legislative  session. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS.  1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  do  not 
intend  to  make  any  more  unanimous- 
consent  requests  that  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  be  called  up.    We  will 


take  it  up  in  the  regular  order  of  busi- 
ness, and,  imder  the  nile  requiring  a 
layover  for  3  days,  it  will  be  taken  up 
tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  9  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  510  OF 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT.  RELAT- 
ING TO  TRADE-IN  OF  OBSOLETE 
VESSELS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
1728)  to  amend  section  510  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide  for 
the  trade-in  of  obsolete  vessels  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  new 
vessels,  either  at  the  time  of  executing 
the  construction  contract  or  at  the  time 
of  delivery  of  the  new  vessel,  which  was, 
on  page  2,  line  7,  after  "vessel"  insert 
"or". 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  which  cor- 
rects a  clerical  error. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
S.  1728. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


STOCK  DISTRIBUTION  TREATED  AS 
RETURN  OF  CAPITAL 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  H.R.  8847. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  8847)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
provide  that  a  distribution  of  stock  made 
to  an  individual  (or  certain  corpora- 
tions) pursuant  to  an  order  enforcing 
the  antitnist  laws  shall  not  be  treated 
as  a  dividend  distribution  but  shall  be 
treated  as  a  return  of  capital;  and  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  such  a  dis- 
tribution made  to  a  corporation  shall 
be  the  fair  market  value  of  the  distribu- 
tion. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA'nONS, 
1962 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  HJl.  9169 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  me,  be- 
fore he  makes  his  announcement? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  think  we  need  to  give 
great  heed  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  about  to  call  to  our  atten- 
tion. There  is  apparently  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill  of  a  very  serious 


nature  which,  so  far  as  the  space  pro- 
gram is  concerned,  removes  all  civil  serv- 
ice requirements  and  gives  a  space  or- 
ganization discretionary  authority  to 
pay  any  salary  it  wants  to.  up  to  $18,500. 
to  its  employees.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  can  speak  for  himself,  but  if 
that  is  correct,  we  are  headed  for  trou- 
ble in  regard  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  must  confess 
ignorance  of  what  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about,  because  I  have  received  no 
information  with  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  know  about  it 
until  3  minutes  ago.  but  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  about  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  the  matter. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  who,  as  usual,  is  most 
perceptive  in  his  comments.  What  wor- 
ries me  is  that  when  we  consider  the 
bill  in  its  component  parts,  we  see.  on 
page  13.  under  the  heading.  "National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  Salaries 
and  Expenses, '  it  provides: 

Not  to  exceed  925,000  for  travel  ezpenaes. 
$325,000:  Provided.  That  hereafter  em- 
ployees— 

That  is,  all  employees — 

of  the  Council  may  be  appointed  and  com- 
pensated under  section  201(f)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  serrlce  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1940,  as  amended. 

I  called  up  the  Director  of  the  NASA. 
Mr.  James  Webb,  and  discussed  this  with 
him.  He  told  me  that  nobody  has  taken 
it  up  with  him. 

Inasmuch  as  the  majority  leauler  has 
announced  plans  to  bring  the  bill  up 
tomorrow,  and  inasmuch  as  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  be  here  tomorrow,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  Parliamentarian  tells 
me  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill.  I  hope  a  point  of  order  will  be  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the 
questicm  raised,  may  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk, 
so  it  can  be  brought  up  tomorrow  and 
so  his  contention  may  be  given  every 
consideration? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  hope  It  can  be 
brought  up  Wednesday.  I  shall  be  back 
then.  If  it  can  be  brought  up  on 
Wednesday,  it  can  be  discussed  fully. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  agree  with  the  Senator,  but 
I  think  that  under  the  rules  we  are  en- 
titled to  consider  the  bill  tomorrow.  We 
have  tried  to  do  so  for  2  or  3  days.  We 
have  had  some  diflBculties.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  imderstands. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  able 
majority  leader,  but  I  point  out  to  the 
Senate  that  this  language  is  clearly  leg- 
islation: and  it  is  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  hope  that  some  Sen- 
ator will  make  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  considered  that  the 
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point  of  order  haa  been  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  so  that  we  can 
face  up  to  that  particular  problem  to- 
morrow when  the  bill  Is  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  Uke  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  majority  leader.  I 
am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  Is  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  have  had  this  explained 
to  me  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Missouri  Is 
correct;  I  understand  he  has  received  a 
ruling  from  the  Parliamentarian  that 
the  language  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  and  as  I  have  told  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  will  raise  the  point  of 
order.  If  this  has  all  of  the  connota- 
tions which  the  Senator  has  explained, 
it  must  be  corrected.  We  have  to  adopt 
an  amendment.  I  think  now  is  the  time 
to  work  It  out. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  majority 
leader  know  that  t  shall  cooperate  with 
him  In  any  way  I  can  to  get  this  worked 
out.  but  if  the  language  will  have  the 
effect  the  Senator  from  Missouri  says 
it  will  have,  of  giving  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  carte 
Manche  authority  for  r«novBl  of  re- 
quirements under  the  civil  service  laws, 
we  caimot  possibly  justify  that.  It 
must  be  stopped,  if  we  can  stop  it. 

In  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Bfls- 
souri  I  shall  offer  tomorrow  any  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  Missouri  can 
work  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  yield  for  a  ruling  on  the 
unanimous-consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  can  make  a  unanimous -consent 
request,  even  though  the  bill  is  not  be- 
fore the  Soiate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  that 
unanlmoiis-consent  request  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
I.  among  others,  will  look  out  for  his 
interest  in  the  problem. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  grateful.  I  Bix>ke  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Aeronautical 
and  Spiux  ScieiKses  Committee,  with 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  serve.  We 
have  already  allowed  four  people  in  the 
high  grades  for  ttie  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Council.  Now  not  only 
do  they  ask  for  more  people,  but  also 
they  ask  that  all  the  people  working 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  be  exempted  from  civil  service. 

I  hope  this  will  be  worked  out  in  my 
absence  from   the  Senate   tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecticm  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest made  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  msiy 
the  unanimous-consent  request  be 
stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Chair  understands,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
when   the    supplemental    appropriation 


bill  for  1962  is  before  the  Senate  tomor- 
row a  point  of  order,  entered  by  the 
Senator  from  ACssouri,  can  be  made  In 
his  absence. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  that  relate  to 
the  language  on  page  13? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  At  the  bottom  of 
page  13  and  the  top  of  page  14. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  langxiage  Is  very 
clearly  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
biU. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  reserves 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  should  like  to  in- 
vite the  Senate's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  meeting  of  the  conferees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  people  who  should  be  given  super- 
grades  and  paid  in  larger  amounts,  it 
was  brought  out  that  hereafter  we  would 
not  allow  any  other  bills  to  carry  other 
supergrade  positions.  If  we  do  that, 
there  is  no  use  having  the  Committees 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the 
House  and  Senate  consider  matters  per- 
taining to  the  civil  service. 

I  Invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson] 
and  I  are  taking  the  same  position  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  taken. 

I  observe  that  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice are  on  the  floor.  Much  as  we  might 
wish  to  do  something  to  help  out  this 
agency  at  this  time.  I  thinic  it  would 
be  a  dangerous  precedent  to  set. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  unanimous  consent  request? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana to  be  that  when  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  1962  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate,  a  point  of  order 
against  the  language  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  may  be  entered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  a  point  of  order  may  be  entered. 
That  does  not  require  unanimous 
consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  would  be  entered  now, 
because  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
said  he  will  be  unable  to  be  present  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. I  do  not  believe  we  have  any  right 
to  set  a  precedent  to  make  points  of 
order  long  belore  measures  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  am  perfectly  willing  for 
the  point  of  order  to  be  raised  tomorrow. 
I  might  make  it  myself,  if  I  believe  the 
language  Included  is  offensive.  To  make 
in  advance  a  point  of  this  kind  is  simply 
not  proper. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr,  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Objec- 
tion has  already  been  heard. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Thaa.  I  ask  for  the  floor 
In  my  own  right. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  entitled  to  his 
day  In  court  on  this  problem.  He  has 
followed  It  pretty  closely.  Other  Sen- 
ators from  time  to  time  are  unavoid- 
ably absent.  I  do  not  believe  the  s\ig- 
gestion  made  by  the  majority  leader,  to 
consider  the  point  of  order  entered  now. 
would  constitute  a  dangerous  precedent, 
but  I  assure  the  Senate  and  I  assvire  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  I  shall  be 
present,  if  no  other  Senator  is,  and  I 
shall  make  the  point  of  order  for  him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  have  been  happy  to  give  such  as- 
surance to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
myself,  but  I  do  not  think  it  Is  sound, 
when  a  Senator  Is  going  to  be  away  ne- 
cessarily, a  day  ahead,  2  days  ahead, 
a  week  ahead,  or  any  period  of  time 
ahead  of  the  date  when  a  bill  is  to  be 
before  the  Senate,  to  give  unanimous 
consent  that  the  point  be  taken  up  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiD 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  a  point.  The  Senator  knows 
better  than  I.  because  be  has  been  in 
Vie  Senate  so  many  years  longer  than 
I.  that  under  unanimous  consent  prac- 
tically any  kind  of  a  request  can  be 
made  by  a  Senator  and.  if  agreed  to. 
can  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

In  this  respect  the  point  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  Is  well  taken.  I  think 
the  right  to  make  the  point  is  well  pro- 
tected by  those  who  accord  with  what 
he  has  stated  this  afternoon.  WhUe 
perhaps  the  request  may  have  been  in- 
advised.  It  was  certainly  not  outside  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSK    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  recognize 
the  fact  that  any  request  made  by  our 
distinguished  majority  leader 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Or  by  any  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  By  any  Senator,  is 
entitled  to  respect.  I  certainly  respect 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, as  I  think  he  knows  full  wen.  My 
conduct  has  so  shown. 

I  do  not  know  what  Is  the  subject  mat- 
ter to  which  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
objects.  What  I  object  to  Is,  on  princi- 
ple, setting  a  precedent  that  a  Senator, 
no  matter  how  conscientious  or  how  dedi- 
cated, can  ask  unanimous  consent,  when 
a  dozen  and  a  half  Senators  sire  pres- 
ent, as  they  are  now.  or  when  three  Sen- 
ators are  present,  as  frequently  Is  the 
case,  for  a  point  of  order  to  be  made 
later,  tomorrow,  a  week  from  now.  or  2 
weeks  from  now.  I  think  that  is  a  prac- 
tice we  ought  not  foUow.  For  that  rea- 
son I  objected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shan 
be  brief. 

I  wish  to  say  that  when  I  find  myself 
on  the  side  sui^x>rted  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russzixl  in  respect 
to  any  ip'^j«^t  Involving  parliamentary 
rulings.  I  have  no  fear  about  being  cor- 
rect.    The  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
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made  clear  that  the  point  raised  by  the 
Senator  f  rcmi  Missouri  la  a  correct  point, 
that  the  part  of  the  bill  to  which  he  ob- 
jects Is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bUl. 

I  have  been  briefed  by  the  Senator 
from  ICissourL  He  has  already  made  his 
case.  I  shall  raise  the  point  of  order 
tomorrow.  I  thought  If  we  could  agree 
on  this  it  would  not  hold  up  considera- 
tion of  a  very  important  bill,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  1962. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Rkcoid  show, 
as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  leaves  to 
catch  his  plane,  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  armounced  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  committee,  that  so  far 
as  he  knows  this  subject  was  never  taken 
up  within  the  committee;  and  that  he 
did  not  know  the  broad  power  sought 
to  be  given  to  this  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  was  to  be  asked  for.  The  Sena- 
tor pointed  out  he  has  called  Mr.  Webb. 
Mr.  Webb  informed  him  he  likewise  had 
no  knowledge  or  notification  that  any 
such  broad  request  was  to  be  made  in 
the  proposed  legislation. 

It  is  very  simple,  therefore.  We  should 
strike  it  tomorrow.  That  is  all  there  Is 
to  it.  I  shall  raise  a  point  of  order.  It 
would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  over- 
come my  objection. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  will  not 
overcome  my  objection,  so  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  can  go  on  his  merry  way. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
graclousness,  courtesy,  and  fine  contri- 
bution to  the  handling  of  this  problem. 


MILK  SANITATION  CODE 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  On  September  20,  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  spoke  again  on  the  matter 
of  national  milk  sanitation  legislation. 

Little  purpose  is  served  by  continuing 
at  this  time  a  debate  and  exchange  of 
views  on  this  matter,  however  Important 
It  is  to  the  dairy  interests  of  New  York, 
Wisconsin  and  other  great  dairy  States. 
There  is  legislation  pending  in  both 
bodies  to  provide  for  national  sanitation 
standards,  and  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  this  legislation  will,  of  course,  be 
fully  considered  in  committee  and  there- 
after by  the  entire  membership  of  both 
bodies. 

Accordingly,  In  reply  to  Senator  Ptox- 
MiRB,  I  wish  to  say  at  this  time  that  as 
a  New  York  Senator  I  do  not  question 
the  U^.  Public  Health  Service  Bfilk 
Sanitation  Code;  I  cannot  say  at  this 
time,  nor  can  anyone,  what  the  effect  of 
a  national  law  would  be  on  local  pro- 
ducers; atxd  I  stand  now,  as  I  always 
have,  for  the  freest  possible  interstate 
commerce. 

My  position  with  respect  to  proposed 
national  milk  sanitation  laws  is  not 
negative.  Rather  it  is  affirmative,  based 
on  pride  in  our  New  York  dairy  industry 
and  in  our  New  York  sanitation  stand- 
ards. Where  health  and  zealous  protec- 
tion of  milk  consumers  is  Involved,  I 
shall  insist  on  maxlmimi  standards  and 
maximum  enforcement.  We  have  these 
maximum  standards  In  New  York,  and 
until  I  can  be  satisfied  that  quality  and 
safety  will  not  be  Jeopardized  at  all,  I 
shall  continue  to  urge  caution  and  ut- 
most deliberation  of  this  matter  by  the 


Congress  before  forsaking  New  York's 
maximum  standards  which  have  been  of 
such  benefit  to  the  people  of  my  State. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  my  distin- 
guished dairy  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  New  York  for  his 
treatment  of  the  subject.  At  the  present 
time  I  am  trying  to  develop  some  further 
material  In  answer  to  our  distinguished 
friend  from  Wisconsin.  In  particular, 
I  am  interested  in  the  specific  problems 
presented  by  the  legislation  which  is  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
For  example,  I  question  the  requirement 
that  milk  be  inspected  In  the  Midwest 
rather  than  where  it  is  consumed. 

There  is  also  a  very  serious  question 
regarding  the  Senator's  allegation  that 
the  standards  set  by  the  proposed  legis- 
lation are  as  high  as  the  standards  for 
milk  set  by  New  York  State  and  Its 
municipalities,  as  stated  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

We  are,  of  course.  Interested  in  pro- 
tecting to  the  fullest  the  health  of  the 
residents  of  New  York  State.  On  Sat- 
urday I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  director 
of  the  division  of  milk  control  In  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture asking  for  some  more  detailed 
Information  on  the  subject.  I  believe 
in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
explore  the  subject  in  greater  detail,  at 
which  time  I  shall,  of  course,  advise  our 
distinguished  friend  from  Wisconsin,  as 
well  as  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York.    I  thank  him  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  May  I  say  to  my  dairy 
colleague  from  Rochester  that  it  is  a 
tradition  in  New  York  to  have  an  upstate 
and  a  downstate  Senator.  The  milk  is 
produced  upstate;  we  drink  it  in  New 
York  City.  Hence  we  both  have  a  burn- 
ing Interest  In  the  subject.  Representing 
the  State.  I  have  a  very  deep  Inter- 
est In  the  fact  that  our  State  milk  pro- 
ducers shall  have  their  Just  due,  as  well 
as  that  our  consumers  shall  benefit  by 
the  best  in  milk  and  the  best  price.  I 
welcome  my  colleague's  participation  In 
this  discussion,  and  the  expertise  which 
he  can  bring  to  It  from  his  long  experi- 
ence In  upstate  New  York.  I  assure  the 
milk  producers  of  our  State  that  I  have 
very  deep  cognizance  of  the  responsl- 
bUity  of  representing  a  whole  State,  and 
hence  my  deep  interest  In  the  subject. 
and  my  effort  to  Join  with  my  colleague 
from  upstate  New  York  In  doing  what 
we  should  do  as  New  York  State  Senators 
about  the  problem. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
outdone  in  my  interest  in  those  who 
drink  milk,  because  we  drink  a  great 
deal  of  it  in  upstate  New  York,  too.  I 
am  Interested,  as  I  pointed  out,  in  the 
health  of  all  citizens  of  New  York.  I  am 
happy  that  my  colleague  brought  out 
that  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVIT8.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  I  welcome  the  de- 
bate and  the  argument  of  the  senior  and 


junior  Senators  from  New  York  on  this 
issue  of  such  vital  importance  to  dairy 
farmers  in  both  States.  The  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  would  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  his  speech  and  the 
speech  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York  were  carried  in  some  detail  In  the 
Madison,  Wis.,  Capital  Times  in  Madi- 
son, Wis.  They  have  been  reported  ob- 
jectively and  fully.  The  people  in  Wis- 
consin are  very  interested  in  the  point 
of  view  expressed  by  New  York  Senators 
because  the  congressional  resolution  of 
the  problem  is  so  crucial  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Wisconsin  dairy  economy. 

I  think  the  more  intelligence  and  in- 
terest we  can  focus  on  it  the  better.  I 
am  hopeful  if  not  confident  that  both 
Senators  from  New  York  will  agree,  aft- 
er scrutiny,  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  very  likely  not  only  benefit  the 
consumers  of  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  our  biggest  State  with  the  largest 
number  of  consumers,  but,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  benefit  the  dairy  farmers  of 
New  York.  There  is  good  reason  for  that 
belief. 

But  I  think  as  time  goes  on.  that 
benefits  will  become  clearer  and  clearer 
to  the  people  of  New  York  State.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  His  usual 
very  great  Intelligence  and  understand- 
ing, not  only  on  this  Issue  but  all  others, 
serves  an  Invaluable  purpose  In  enlight- 
ening this  problem  as  it  does  so  fre- 
quently in  the  Senate  with  so  many 
others. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
My  colleague  (Mr.  Kxatxng]  and  I  have 
never  said  we  are  closed  minded  on  this 
question,  and  that  It  is  absolutely  out  of 
the  question  to  have  a  national  code  or 
anything  like  that.  We  have  only  said, 
presumptively,  what  we  have  been  doing 
has  worked  out  very  satisfactorily  for 
our  consumers.  As  we  go  along  in  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  legislation  which 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  feels  the 
country  needs,  we  have  a  remarkably 
able  department  of  agriculture  and 
markets  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Governor  Rockefeller  has,  as  my  col- 
league I  think  knows,  a  very  great  inter- 
est and  experience  in  this  field.  I  can  aa- 
sure  Senators  for  myself  and  I  think  for 
my  colleague,  who  I  believe  has  stated 
the  same  point,  that  we  will  proceed  at 
every  stage  on  this  question  in  an  effort 
to  be  deeply  grounded  in  the  facts  and 
the  merits.  There  Is  no  parochial  think- 
ing in  New  York.  I  think  we  have  dem- 
onstrated that  in  a  thousand  battles 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
the  Senator  and  his  constituents  may 
feel,  in  all  justice  to  us.  that,  as  we  look 
at  this  question,  we  will  look  at  it  with 
an  open  mind. 

I  will  at  least  do  my  utmost,  and  I 
believe  my  coUegaue  (Mr.  KiatiwoI  feels 
the  same  way,  to  get  the  concentrated 
judgment  of  all  our  authorities  on  the 
question,  as  well  as  ourselves,  in  order 
to  come  to  the  best  point  of  view.  I 
think  we  have  said,  and  I  think  in  all 
fairness  and  Justice  that  as  we  stand 
now,  we  have  pretty  high  standards.  We 
do  not  want  to  see  them  compromised. 

We  think  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
those  who  would  give  us  a  new  set  of 
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standards.  I  think  that  has  been  the 
totality  of  my  own  position.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  and  that  I  may 
resume  Immediately  thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  fruitful  activities  of 
one  of  the  splendid  programs  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  bene- 
fits it  has  provided  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi. I  have  in  mind  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

This  program  has  been  soundly  and 
effectively  administered  in  Mississippi 
under  the  able  and  dedicated  leadership 
of  State  Director  T.  B.  Fatherree  and  his 
excellent  staff.  Mr.  Fatherree  and  his 
fellow  workers  have  demonstrated  deep 
personal  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
people  on  our  farms  and  have  worked 
tirelessly  to  be  of  genuine  help.  Their 
accomplishments  entitle  them  to  com- 
mendation in  full  measure. 

Not  only  has  this  agency  furnished 
credit  to  farmers  who  could  not  obtain 
conventional  credit,  but  It  has  tackled 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  which  faces 
us  today,  the  migration  of  oiir  fanners  to 
urban  areas  and  our  yoimg  people  to 
other  parts  of  the  country  away  from 
homes  where  they  were  reared  and  edu- 
cated. 

This  outstanding  agency  of  govern- 
ment is  engaged  in  one  of  the  great  pro- 
grams for  helping  young  people  get  the 
proper  financing  they  need  to  become 
established  on  family -size  farms.  It  of- 
fers opportunities  for  farmowners  to 
develop  their  farms  into  efficient  farm 
management  units.  It  aids  them  to 
make  the  best  poesible  use  of  the  avail- 
able resources  by  developing  their  lands 
and  acquiring  dwellings  and  essential 
farm  service  buildings.  It  helps  those 
with  backgrounds  of  4-H  Club  and  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  work  to  buy 
and  develop  farms  of  their  own  and  to 
become  homeowners. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  what 
has  happened  to  Agriculture  in  Missis- 
sippi during  the  past  decade:  First,  the 
number  of  farms  has  declined  45  per- 
cent to  a  low  of  136,142  farms  compared 
to  251,383  farms  In  1950;  second,  the 
average  size  of  the  farms  has  Increased 
by  64  percent;  third,  the  average  value 
of  a  farm  is  now  $12,922 — or  three  times 
the  average  value  In  1950;  fourth,  large- 
scale  farming,  both  in  acreage  and  pro- 
duction, has  made  rapid  gains;  fifth, 
almost  all  of  the  decline  has  come  in 
the  small -size,  small -production  units; 
sixth,  the  average  age  of  farm  operators 
is  51.2  years — of  5  years  older  than 
in  1950;  and  seventh,  our  young  farmers 
are  leaving  the  farms,  seeking  employ- 
ment in  urban  areas. 

In  order  to  correct  some  of  the  de- 
ficiencies refiected  by  these  changes  in 
the  agricultural  situation,  the  Farmers 


Home  Administration  carries  on  a  broad 
program  of  services.  These  services  in- 
clude supplemental  credit  for  the  pur- 
chase, enlargement,  and  development  of 
farms,  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water 
resources,  credit  for  small  watershed  dis- 
tricts, rural  housing,  operating  loans,  and 
emergency  assistance.  Recently  the  re- 
sponsibility of  coordinating  the  technical 
services  of  the  USDA  In  the  rural  areas 
development  program  has  also  been  as- 
signed to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

Under  the  new  Agricultural  Act  adopt- 
ed at  this  session  of  Congress  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  credit  services 
have  been  expanded  and  improved  and 
its  program  has  been  liberalized  to  the 
great  benefit  of  our  farm  people,  the 
farm  States,  and  the  Nation. 

The  following  is  a  brief  and  helpful 
summai-y  of  several  of  the  Improvements 
made  in  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
program  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961. 

First.  Operating  loans  for  equipment. 
livest<Kk,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  and  simi- 
lar Items  can  now  be  made  in  amounts 
up  to  $35,000.  The  previous  limit  was 
$20,000. 

This  increase  in  the  operating  loan 
limits  will  enable  the  agency  to  more 
adequately  serve  the  credit  needs  of 
family  farmers.  The  technical  revolu- 
tion has  greatly  increased  the  amount 
of  capital  farmers  have  to  invest  in  their 
operations.  Many  young  farmers  who 
aie  just  getting  started,  and  established 
farmers  who  need  to  make  major  ad- 
justments in  their  operations  will  bene- 
fit from  the  modernizing  of  this  credit 
regulation. 

Second.  Loans  to  buy  and  enlarge 
farms  may  now  be  made  on  any  family 
farm  if  the  total  indebtedness  on  the 
farm  is  not  more  than  $60,000  when  the 
loan  is  closed. 

Previously  these  loans  had  been  limited 
to  farms  whose  value  was  no  greater  than 
that  of  the  average  family  farm  In  the 
county.  The  broadening  of  the  author- 
ity to  make  farm  purchase  and  enlarge- 
ment loans  will  also  help  young  farmers, 
as  well  as  others.  In  the  past  many 
young  farmers  were  unable  to  obtain 
a  loan  to  buy  their  family  farm  simply 
because  the  farm  was  worth  more  than 
the  average  family  farm  In  the  county 
in  which  it  is  located. 

Third.  Loans  may  now  be  made  to 
farmers  with  off-farm  income  to  buy 
and  enlarge  small  farms.  Previously 
such  loans  could  be  made  only  on  farms 
large  enough  to  support  a  family  with- 
out the  aid  of  off-farm  income. 

All  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  to 
the  extent  that  they  make  the  program 
more  fiexible  and  enable  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  serve  the  credit 
needs  of  family  farmers  who  were  pre- 
viously ineligible,  will  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  supervised  credit  in  rural 
areas  development.  One  new  provision 
that  should  prove  especially  useful  in 
growing  communities,  Is  the  authority  to 
buy  and  enlarge  small  farms.  There  are 
many  instances  where  young  farmers 
who  have  off -farm  employment  to  sup- 
plement their  farm  income  can  use  such 
loans  to  gradually  acquire  the  land  re- 
sources they  need  for  successful  farming. 


Fourth.  Small  loans  for  farm  real 
estate  improvement  can  now  be  made 
without  taking  a  mortgage  on  the  farm. 

Fifth.  The  authority  to  make  real 
estate  loans  solely  for  refinancing  has 
been  placed  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Sixth.  Insured  loans  for  the  enlarge- 
ment, improvement,  and  purchase  of 
farms  may  now  be  made  up  to  the  nor- 
mal value  of  the  farm.  Previously  these 
loans  were  limited  to  90  percent  of  the 
farm's  normal  value.  In  addition  th<; 
ceiUng  on  the  amount  of  interest  in- 
vestors in  insured  loans  may  receive  has 
been  increased  from  4  to  4  Vi  percent  and 
the  minimiun  length  of  time  that  in- 
vestors may  hold  insured  notes  has  now 
been  reduced  from  5  to  3  years. 

The  authority  to  allow  the  lender  one- 
half  of  1  percent  more  interest  and 
shorten  the  length  of  time  he  holds  the 
note  will  increase  the  volimie  of  real 
estate  credit  available  to  farmers.  The 
flexibility  thus  introduced  permits  ad- 
justing the  return  as  money  market  con- 
ditions warrant.  At  the  present  time 
these  loans  pay  4  percent  to  the  lender 
and  must  be  held  for  5  years.  This  will 
in  no  way  affect  the  rate  the  farmer- 
borrower  pays — it  will  remain  at  5  per- 
cent. 

Seventh.  Loans  to  groups  of  farmers 
for  the  development  of  rural  community 
water  systems,  irrigation  and  drainage 
systems  now  have  a  celling  of  $500,000 
when  made  from  appropriated  fimds 
and  $1  million  when  insured  loan  funds 
are  used.  The  previous  limit  was  $250,- 
000  on  both  direct  and  <"°"mtf  loans. 

The  expansion  in  the  maQbum  size 
of  association  loans  for  domestic  and 
Irrigation  water  systems  will  cut  the  cost 
per  association  member  and  permit  serv- 
ice to  groups  whose  efficient  operation 
required  Investments  exceeding  the  pre- 
vious celling. 

Eighth.  Rural  community  water  sys- 
tems loans  may  now  be  made  to  associa- 
tions serving  farmers  and  rural  residents 
without  the  prior  restriction  that  farm- 
ers be  the  main  users  of  the  water  supply 
system. 

Ninth.  Emergency  loans  can  now  be 
made  to  fanners  who  need  credit  as  the 
result  of  a  natural  disaster  in  areas 
where  the  disaster — such  as  a  flash 
flood — was  not  widespread  enough  to 
warrant  an  emergency  area  designation. 

The  farm  ownership  phase  of  this  pro- 
gram in  Mississippi  provides  an  interest- 
ing account  of  some  of  the  effective  work 
of  this  agency.  From  its  beginning  in 
1938 — passage  of  the  Bankhead -Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act — through  March  31. 
1961,  the  agency  made  7.400  farm  owner- 
ship loans  to  farmers  for  purchase,  de- 
velopment, and  enlargement  of  farms, 
for  a  total  of  $48,735,591.  These  loans 
were  made  to  tenants,  sharecroppers, 
owners  of  less  than  family-type  farms, 
returning  veterans,  and  young  farmers. 
During  fiscal  year  1961  alone,  195  farm- 
ownership  loans  were  made,  totaling 
$1,831,667,  with  53  loans  totaling 
$426,887  being  made  from  funds  ad- 
vanced by  private  capital,  such  as  banks 
in  the  State,  with  the  loans  fully  insured 
by  the  Government. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  loans  in 
Mississippi  to  farmers  to  help  conserve 
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soil  and  water  resources  and  to  combat 
the  ffreat  erosion  problems  in  the  State 
were  made  to  467  individuals  from  Sep- 
tember 17,  1954,  through  January  1. 
IMl.  loteli&f  $1,739,460. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration makes  watershed  loans  im- 
der  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act.  Public  Law  586.  The 
aceney  has  approved  loans  of  this  type 
to  Elliaon  Creek  Watershed  Drainage 
District  in  Yazoo  County  in  the  amount 
of  $37,000;  to  Ascalmore  Drainage  Dis- 
trict No.  1  in  Tallahatchie  County  In  the 
amount  of  $70,000;  and  to  Indian  Creek 
Drainage  District  No.  1  in  Quitman 
County  in  the  amount  of  $100,000.  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $207,000.  Such  loans  are 
made  to  farmer  groups  organized  under 
State  statutes  to  carry  out  plans  for  the 
protection  and  development  of  land  and 
water  resources  in  small  watersheds. 
There  are  approximately  32  such  loans 
in  process  in  the  State  in  vario\is  stages 
of  development. 

The  rural  housing  progrsim  In  Mis- 
sissippi Is  doing  a  great  deal  to  retard 
the  migration  from  farms.  It  has 
helped  farmowner  families  to  acquire 
new  housing  and  to  modernize  and  re- 
pair existing  housing  and  farm  service 
buildings,  to  acquire  satisfactory  and 
adequate  water  facilities,  and  have  all 
modem  living  conveniences  which  make 
farm  life  more  attractive  and  more 
appealing. 

It  has  been  said  that  one-fifth  of  the 
occupied  housing  in  rural  America  Is  so 
dilapidated   that  it   must  be   repaired. 
The   nu-al   housing   program   means   a 
great  deal  to  Mississippi.    Through  De- 
cember 31.  1960.  3.602  loans  had  been 
made  to  deserving  Mississippi  farmers 
for  a  total  of  $19,382,695.    Although  the 
loans  are  made  with  a  repayment  period 
up  to  33  years,  out  of  the  3,602  loans 
made,  688  families  have  already  repaid 
them  in  fulL    There  has  never  been  a 
loss   In   Mississippi — not   even   a   fore- 
closure of  the  mortgage  held  on  such 
a  farm.    This  is  an  outstanding  record. 
The  operating  loan  program  Is  a  most 
Important  function  of  the  agency.    Its 
basic  objective  is  to  enable  farmers  to 
carry  on  a  successful  system  of  farming, 
to  make  efflcient  use  of  their  land,  labor, 
and  other  resources,  to  make  needed  im- 
provements  in   their   living   conditions 
and  economic  situations,  and  to  qualify 
for  credit  from  private  or  cooperative 
sources  within  a  reasonable  time.    The 
primary  emphasis  of  this  program  is  to 
assist  family  operators  who  will  be  mak- 
ing   significant    adjustments    and    Im- 
provements In  their  farm  and  home  op- 
erations.  This  objective  is  accomplished 
through  extension  of  credit  and  super- 
visory assistance. 

Loans  are  made  to  carry  out  plans  de- 
veloped with  the  borrower.  More  re- 
sources are  reqxiired  each  year  for 
farmers  to  be  successful  In  1951,  in 
Mississippi.  57.7  percent  of  all  initial  op- 
erating loan  funds  were  used  to  purchase 
capital  goods,  while  in  1959.  84.5  percent 
of  initial  loan  funds  were  used  to  pur- 
chase capital  goods  and  provide  borrow- 
ers with  adequate  resources.  The  family 
farm  will  probably  continue  to  increase 
In  size  with  requirements  of  larger  out- 


lays of  capital  for  livestock  and  improved 
farm  machinery.  Recent  legislation  will 
enable  the  agency  to  help  farmers  keep 
up  with  the  changes  and  will  provide  a 
more  stable  agricultural  economy  for  the 
State  and  Nation.  Since  November  1, 
1946.  when  the  agency  was  established, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
made  71.530  operating  loans  to  individ- 
uals in  Mississippi  in  the  amount  of  $65.- 
011,128. 

As  I  have  traveled  through  my  State, 
I  have  met  many  families  who  have  told 
me  of  the  wonderful  help  they  have  re- 
ceived through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. In  many  instances,  they 
feel  that,  otherwise,  they  would  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  become 
home  and  farm  owners.  Many  of  my 
friends  who  represent  conventional 
sources  of  credit — banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, production  credit  associations, 
and  the  Federal  land  bank— tell  me  that 
the  Fanners  Home  Administration  is  not 
competitive  with  their  business.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  these  families,  through 
the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  are  guided  back 
into  sound  financial  programs  and  even- 
tually return  to  conventional  credit 
sources. 

As  Important  as  the  loan  activities  of 
this  agency  are.  the  program  in  other 
very  important  ways  is  helping  solve  fi- 
nancial problems  of  the  farmers  of  our 
State.  These  helps  Include  credit  coun- 
seling; bringing  new  and  recommended 
practices  to  farmers  seeking  help;  pro- 
viding Information  recommended  by  ex- 
periment stations.  Extension  Service, 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  plan- 
ning and  diversification  of  farms  which 
prevlotisly  have  been  built  around  one- 
crop  systems;  modernization  of  rural 
homes  and  the  resulting  Interest  of  fam- 
ilies in  their  homes  and  land ;  encourag- 
ing In  young  Americans  a  love  for  the 
land  and  a  pride  of  ownership  and  a 
pride  in  living  on  the  farm.  These  are 
vital  concepts  of  citizenship  in  Missis- 
sippi and  over  the  Nation.  They  are 
stimulated  and  emphasized  by  programs 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

When  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion program  was  activated  in  Missis- 
sippi in  1947.  a  staff  of  338  Individuals 
was  employed  to  administer  the  program. 
Despite  the  addition  of  the  farm  hous- 
ing program  and  the  greatly  increased 
volimie  of  both  the  farmownershlp  and 
operating  loan  programs,  the  staff  has 
now  been  reduced  to  218.  This  35-per- 
cent reduction  In  the  number  of  em- 
ployees has  been  made  possible  through 
the  skill  and  the  ability  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  personnel  in  Mis- 
sissippi, a  staff  of  employees  who  are 
dedicated  to  a  program  which  has  done 
so  much  to  Improve  the  living  standards 
and  the  economic  well-being  of  thou- 
sands of  their  fellow  Mississlpplans. 


FISH  FLOUR 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  printed  into  the  Ricoao  a 
statement  by  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Smith  J  on  the 
subject  of  fish  flour. 


I  ccKiciu*  fully  wlUi  Senator  Smitr. 
Statements  by  scientists  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  this  week  at  the  PAO  Fish 
in  Nutrition  Conference  at  the  State  De- 
partment have  shown  the  almost  limit- 
less role  that  fish  can  play  in  reducing 
the  nutrition  deficiencies  that  exist 
among  millions  of  people  in  every  part 
of  the  globe.  And  fish  flour  may  well 
serve  as  a  major  weapon  in  this  battle 
against  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

In  this  connection  I  should  also  like  to 
Insert  after  Senator  Smith's  remarks 
and  insertion  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  August  21  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  It  presents  a  very 
good  picture  of  the  fight  against  hunger. 
I  believe,  and  of  the  enormous  potential 
to  win  it  which  exists  in  our  untapped 
seas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoks. 
as  follows: 

STATnOMT  BT   SZMATOE   SMITH   OT 
MASSACRTTSrm 

An  International  Conference  on  Flah  In  Nu- 
trition la  meeting  thU  week  In  Washington. 
SclentlstA  from  all  over  the  world  have  gath- 
ered at  the  State  Department  under  the  aus- 
pice* of  the  Food  and  AgrlCTiltural  Organi- 
sation of  the  United  Nations  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  supplying  the  millions  of  under- 
nourished people  of  the  world  with  food 
from  the  relatively  unexplored  and  un- 
tapped suppUes  of  the  seas.  The  answer  to 
this  problem  which  they  increasingly  advo- 
cate Is  a  relaUvely  new  and  Inexpensive 
product  called  fish  flour. 

The  vastress  of  the  problem  which  these 
men  face  can  be  stated  quite  simply.  Nu- 
tritionists from  the  FAO.  the  World  Health 
Organization,  and  other  International  agen- 
cies, have  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the 
present  world  population  receive  an  Inade- 
quate dsxly  diet.  And  this  population,  now 
slightly  under  3  billion  persons,  Is  expected 
to  double  within  60  years  to  6  bUllon  persons. 
How  wlU  you  feed  0  bllUon  people  In  2011 
when  you  can't  supply  more  thjox  1  bil- 
lion persons  with  adequate  supplies  of  food 
In  1961?  This  Is  the  question  they— and 
we — face. 

The  answer  to  this  may  well  lie  In  the 
seas.  They  cover  three-fourths  of  the  globe 
yet  provld*  less  than  one-twenUeth  of  the 
food  consumed  In  the  world  today.  They 
contain  the  world's  last  natural,  self-multi- 
plying source  of  animal  protein — fish.  And 
the  flah  product  which  may  well  hold  the 
key  to  good  health  for  millions  of  people  on 
this  planet  In  the  coming  decadaa  Is  fish 
flour. 

Secretary  at  the  Interior  Udall  made  a 
clear  and  concise  case  for  the  merits  of  flah 
flour  in  his  opening  remarks  to  the  Confer- 
ence when  be  said: 

"1  foresee  that  this  protein  supplement 
will  someday  enjoy  widespread  acceptance 
and  usage.  Such  a  product,  wboee  market- 
ability la  Independent  of  the  species  o*  fish 
from  which  It  was  derived,  and  which  la  In- 
expensive, versaUle  In  use,  reslstent  to  spoil- 
age and  highly  i^utritlotu  Is,  In  my  estima- 
tion, the  basic  fishery  product  of  the  future." 

Ptortunately,  the  United  States  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  ccuntrlee  to  develop  a 
commercial  manufacturing  method  for  this 
product,  which  U  made  from  ground,  whole 
flah.  This  has  been  done  in  New  Bedford. 
Mass..  by  the  VloBln  Corp..  whose  headquar- 
ters are  in  Montlcello.  111.  The  president  of 
VloBln.  Mr.  Ezra  Levin,  has  been  a  leading 
and  tireless  backer  of  flsh  flour. 

Congress  has  also  taken  a  strong  Interest 
In  It.  and  this  year  approved  an  appropria- 
tion of  SfiO.OOO  for  a  study  of  manufacturing 
methods  of  fish  flour.  This  study  wUl  b« 
conducted  by  Dr.  K.  R.  Parlser,  formerly  of 
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the  staff  of  the  UassachiisetU  Institute  of 
Technology  but  currently  employed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Plsherles  at  their  Col- 
lege Park  Laboratory  in  Maryland. 

He  has  summarized  In  a  paper  to  be  given 
before  the  Conference  the  progress  made  to 
date  In  the  United  States  and  I  submit  for 
printing  In  the  Rbcoeo  a  summary  of  the 
paper. 

I  also  hope  that  this  paper  and  the  others 
on  this  subject  being  presented  to  the  Con- 
ference will  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  The  PDA 
has  in  its  hands  a  crucial  decision  involving 
the  use  of  this  product  In  the  United  States. 
I  hope  that  they  will  see  fit  to  make  this 
decision  on  the  basis  of  scientific  informa- 
tion such  as  that  represented  in  these  pa- 
pers and  not  on  arbitary  grounds.  We  who 
believe  in  the  futur«  of  this  product  expect 
objective,  good  Judgment,  and  a  Judicial  at- 
titude. This  product  Is  Important  to  our 
fishing  Industry  and  even  more  Important  to 
our  foreign  policy.  a«  Mr.  Oeorge  McOovern 
and  Mr.  James  Symington  of  our  food-for- 
peace  program  have  recognized. 

It  needs  the  enlightened  support  of  Gov- 
ernment offlclals  and  of  the  public.  I  hope 
both  are  now  at  hand. 

Pish  Ploub — Tschnological  DcrxLOPifENTS 
ii«  THK  UlNrrxo  States 

(By  E.  R.  Parlser.  Bxireau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries.  Technological  Laboratory.  Col- 
lege Park,  Md..  delivered  at  the  PAO  Inter- 
national Conference  on  PUh  In  Nutrition, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  22.  1»61) 

ABtTBACT 

During  the  last  20  or  2fi  years,  processes 
for  the  manufacture  of  fish  protein  concen- 
trate (flah  flour)  for  human  consumption 
were  developed  in  different  countries,  and 
showed  that  it  was  possible  to  produce,  at 
low  cost,  a  concentrate  of  high  nutritive 
value  and  long  shelf  life.  Many  hundred 
tons  of  fish  flour  have  been  produced  and 
consumed  in  Germany.  Sweden.  Morocco, 
and  South  Africa,  but  It  was  only  In  the 
last  10  years  that,  thanks  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  International  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations,  flsh  flour  has  received  the 
attention  It  deserves  as  a  weapon  In  the 
universal  fight  again«t  hunger. 

PAST  V.B.  CONTKIBTrnONS 

The  United  States  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  development  of  fish  protein 
concentrate  (PPC).  both  by  collaborating 
closely  with  other  nations  within  the  United 
Nations,  and  by  Independent  effort. 

1.  Development  of  new  procetting  methods 

(a)  The  most  outstanding  Independent 
contribution  of  this  country  until  today  has 
been  the  development,  by  the  VloBln  Corp. 
of  Montlcello.  111.,  of  a  process  of  azeotroplc 
dehydration  and  extraction  at  lipids  from 
comminuted  flsh.  This  process  was  initiated 
S  or  6  years  ago  and  is  today  beyond  the  pilot- 
plant  stage:  equipment  is  in  operation,  ca- 
pable of  converting  large  volumes  of  fresh 
fl«b  into  a  FPC;  some  of  this  product  has 
already  found  a  market. 

In  contrast  to  almost  all  the  other  process- 
ing methods  that  have  been  developed  In  this 
country,  the  engineering  aspects  of  the  Vlo- 
Bln process  are  well  documented,  and  a  num- 
ber of  scientific  Investigators  of  repute  have 
published  their  findings  as  to  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  finished  product. 

(b)  The  General  Foods  Oorp.  Research 
Center  at  Tarry  town,  N.T.,  has  developed  a 
method  for  the  production  of  two  types  of 
protein  concentrate  from  flsh.  one  water- 
■oluble.  and  the  other  water -Insoluble.  Lit- 
tle is  known,  however,  about  the  technical 
details  of  manufacture  or  the  nutritional 
characteristics  of  the  end  products. 

(c)  Lever  Brothers  of  New  York  were 
granted  a  U.S.  patent  for  the  treatment  of 
proteinaceous  material  under  conditions  of 


specific  pH.  The  inventors  claim  that  it  is 
thus  possible  to  produce  an  entirely  odorless 
and  tasteless  PPC.  No  more  Information 
than  this  patent  Is  at  the  moment  available. 

(d)  Other  processing  methods  developed 
in  this  country  Include  vacuum  dehydration 
at  low  temperature  of  fresh  flsh  with  the 
help  of  a  heat  transfer  medium  (Carver- 
Greenfield)  and  various  other  methods  of 
extraction. 

(e)  We  understand  that  both  the  men- 
haden and  tunaflsh  industries  are  conduct- 
ing comprehensive  research  projects  with  the 
view  of  developing  methods  for  the  manu- 
facture of  PPC. 

nrruRx  u.8.  contributions 
The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  recently 
iniUated  a  large-scale  program  of  Investiga- 
tion which,  it  is  hoped,  wUl  further  help  in 
the  development  of  this  Important  food 
product.  The  program  wUl  attempt  to  col- 
lect all  available  information  regarding  the 
manufacture  of  PPC  and  on  the  basis  of 
these  findings  to  design  one  or  several  pro- 
cesses capable  of  producing  a  fully  satisfac- 
tory product. 

EVALOATION    OF    THE    NUlEX'llVE    VALUE    OF    FPC 

(a)  Allison.  Scrimshaw.  Harper.  Huntley 
and  many  other  eminent  American  scientists 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  flsh  floxir 
project  by  studying  the  nutritive  values  of 
both  flish  meal  and  PPC  of  different  origins. 
These  studies  have  been  published  and  are 
well  known.  An  Intensive  study  of  the  nu- 
tritional values  of  flsh  flours  manufactured 
on  a  pilot  plant  scale  was  recently  conducted 
by  Caroline  H.  Kurtzman  at  the  University 
of  Maryland. 

(b)  In  1967,  umCKP,  in  consultation  with 
FAO.  arranged  for  an  investigation  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Pood  Tech- 
nology of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was 
to  assess  the  effects  of  processing  variables 
upon  the  composition,  protein  quality  and 
organoleptic  characteristics  of  the  final  PPC. 
In  the  course  of  this  Investigation,  the  fol- 
lowing processing  methods  were  studied: 
Vacuum  drying  of  the  comminuted  flsh  sus- 
pended in  oU;  azeotroplc  dehydration  and 
extraction  of  moisture  directly  with  95  per- 
cent ethanol.  Studies  on  the  defattlng  and 
deodorizing  of  dehydrated  flsh  products  in- 
cluded investigations  into  the  relative  solv- 
encies of  flsh  extractablee  In  95  percent 
ethanol  and  commercial  hexane.  The  effect 
of  process  variables  on  the  quality  of  the 
flnal  product  was  investigated  by  carefully 
preparing  experimental  PPC  samples  accord- 
ing to  five  selected  processing  methods.  The 
samples  were  then  subjected  to  chemical, 
biological,  and  organoleptic  tests. 

Examination  of  information  available  In 
this  country  and  elsewhere  en  FPC  manufac- 
ture clearly  polnte  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
deal  of  work  must  \irgently  be  done  to  in- 
sure that,  under  different  local  conditions,  a 
cheap  product  of  an  unvarlably  high  nu- 
tritive value  can  be  produced  from  different 
species  of  fish.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  recently  Initi- 
ated a  program  of  Investigation  which.  It  is 
hoped,  will  further  help  in  the  development 
of  this  important  food  product.  It  Is  planned 
to  collect  and  study  all  available  infor- 
mation regarding  the  manufacture  of  FPC; 
on  the  basis  of  these  flndlngs  it  will  be  at- 
tempted to  design  and  fully  test  one  or 
several  processes  that  will:  (a)  Require  low 
initial  capitalisation;  (b)  be  economical  in 
operation;  (c)  be  flexible  for  large-  and  small- 
scale  production;  (d)  be  flexible  to  permit 
operation  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where 
public  utilities  are  limited;  (e)  be  flexible  to 
permit  the  manufacture  of  a  product  that 
will  be  accepted  by  people  who  may  have 
varying  taste  preferences,  cultures  and  ta- 
boos;  (f)  result  in  the  production  of  a  con- 


sistently xwifcn-m  high-quality  protein  oon- 
oentrate;  and  (g)  result  in  the  production  of 
a  product  that  could  be  cheaply  shipped  to 
distant  parts,  could  be  stored  for  varying 
periods  without  quality  loss,  and  that  could 
easily  be  Incorporated  into  the  local  diets 
of  iindernourished  people. 

VntciN  Farmlands  of  the  Sea — Cam  Ws  Use 
Trem? 

Perhaps  the  richest  unused  farmland  on 
earth  is  the  vast  bulk  of  the  sea.  Here  is 
a  source  of  food  that  experts  generally  agree 
could  be  greatly  expanded  in  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

What  is  more  Important  it  is  a  source 
of  food  rich  in  protein.  Any  Increase  in 
lU  productivity  would  be  worth  far  mca-e 
than  an  equivalent  Increase  in  the  output 
of  the  protein -poor  foods  so  many  people 
now  eat. 

great  boon  foreseen 

Fish  even  now  account  for  something 
like  12  percent  of  the  world's  animal  pro- 
tein foods.  In  a  country  like  Japan,  fish 
accounts  for  only  about  3  percent  of  the 
annual  food  calorie  consumption  but 
amounts  to  74  percent  of  the  supplies  of 
animal  protein. 

What  a  boon  to  protein -hungry  countries 
It  would  be  if  products  of  the  sea  were  more 
freely  avaUable  to  them.  And  what  an  op- 
portunity the  sea  presents  for  sclentiflc  ex- 
ploitation, for.  compared  to  the  land,  our 
use  of  oceanic  food  resources  Is  almost  un- 
believably primitive. 

PRESnVATION    IMPOBTAMT 

Each  year,  something  on  the  cxtler  of  30 
million  tons  of  food  products  are  taken  from 
the  sea.  Except  for  a  minor  amount  of  fish 
and  shellfish  farming,  this  represents  the 
bag  of  the  hunter  and  food  gatherer.  Fish- 
ing today  Is  simply  preying  on  wild  stocks. 

Even  flsh  farming  Is  primitive.  As  hus- 
bandry, it  is  reckoned  to  be  in  roughly  the 
same  state  as  was  agriculture  in  the  year 
1700,  before  the  revolutionary  advances  of 
applied  agricultural  science. 

TTiere  are  few  projects  that  could  do  more 
to  raise  the  nutritional  level  of  mankind 
than  a  fiill-scale  scientific  effori  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  sea. 

One  of  the  most  useful  problems  to  tackle 
first  would  be  that  of  finding  cheap  and 
effective  means  to  preserve  sea  food  on  a 
large  scale. 

For  the  hot,  protein-hungry  countries  that 
need  this  food  most,  spoUage  is  a  mammoth 
problem.  Flah  often  begin  to  go  bad  even 
before  fishing  boats  can  reach  shore.  In  the 
market,  fish  rarely  last  more  than  a  day. 
This  Is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  sea  food  has 
not  played  a  bigger  role  In  the  diet  of  such 
countries. 

Refrigeration,  freezing,  or  even  Icepacking 
are  out  as  general  remedies.  Even  canning, 
as  now  practiced.  Is  cmly  useful  as  a  long- 
term  technique,  for  it  would  have  to  be  part 
of  a  larger  industrialisation  program. 

The  money  that  would  be  needed  to  sub- 
sidize such  techniques  to  apply  them  today 
could  be  better  spent  developing,  say,  some 
kind  of  fishmeal,  preserved  by  simple  heat 
or  chemical  treatment  or  even  by  sterilizing 
radiations.  Some  countries  are  already  ex- 
perimenting along  this  line.  Such  a  meal 
could  be  mixed  with  cxirries  In  Asia  or  with 
other  native  dishes  depending  on  the  region. 
They  would  contribute  little  to  the  caloric 
value  of  these  dishes.  But  they  would  add 
needed  protein  and  perhi^M  a  delightful  new 
flavor. 

ICOEE  FOOD   AVAILABLE 

In  any  event  this  typifies  the  kind  of 
cheap,  widely  applicable  solution  that  Is 
needed  to  solve  the  preservation  problem. 

Beyond  this  is  the  larger  question.  Can 
men  take  more  food  from  the  sea  Itself?  The 
answer  is  most  certainly  "Yes."  No  one 
knows  exactly  what  is  the  total  productivity 
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of  the  Ma,  but  it  surely  U  m&ny  times  the 
BTiTinni  cnrrent  production  of  seafood. 

Sometimes  it  la  suggested  that  the  tiny 
planta  and  en  f main  of  the  plankton,  which 
are  the  food  source  of  the  fishes,  could  be 
harvested  directly.  When  one  considers  that 
many  mmions  of  tons  of  sea  water  would 
have  to  be  Altered  to  get  a  few  tons  of  plank- 
ton, tt  wemiA  asem  more  practical.  In  gen- 
eral, to  lat  th»  fishes  do  this  Job  for  us. 

in  fishing  wlU  not  be 
ItoWever.  It  has  been  estimated 
that,  even  with  intensified  development,  the 
productivity  of  the  kind  of  fishing  that  Is 
little  more  than  bunting  can  only  be  doubled 
over  what  It  Is  today.  To  increase  seafood 
yields  dramatically,  men  will  have  to  become 
"farmers"  and  gamekeepers  Instead  of  being 
merely  hunters  of  fish. 

OOKaBSTATIOM   TAUaMT 

It  may  well  be  that,  in  many  parts  of  the 
sea,  the  most  practical  technique  will  be  sci- 
entifically Informed  conservation,  a  kind  of 
gamekeeplng  in  which  a  knowledge  of  food 
fish  and  al'  that  affects  them  will  be  applied 
to  maximise  the  yield  of  what  are  still  essen- 
tially wild  speciee. 

Par  example,  by  removing  antmaif  that 
compete  with  plaice  or  other  bottom-living 
fish,  it  might  be  possible  to  Increase  the 
yield  of  theee  fish  as  much  as  10  tlmee.  But 
this  presupposes  a  detailed  knowledge  of 
this  ocean  environment  so  that  one  does  not 
disastrously  upset  the  balance  of  nature. 

In  coastal  regions.  aiMl  especially  protected 
bays  and  Inlets,  true  husbandry  or  "fish 
farming"  may  be  possible  on  a  large  scale.  It 
Is  already  practiced  to  some  extent  today. 

The  beet  of  "theee  farms"  encloee  marine 
animals,  feed  them,  and  protect  them  from 
predators.  They  can  produce  three  times  as 
much  "meat"  acre  for  acre  as  the  richest  pas- 
ture land.  Tet  their  management,  like  agrl- 
cult\ire  two  centuries  ago.  Is  traditional  rath- 
er than  scientific. 

R  Is  tempting  to  speculate  that  the  yields 
oif  such  "farming"  could  be  greatly  Increased 
and  Its  scope  extended  If  the  biology  and 
ecology  of  marine  life  were  as  well  known  as 
Is  that  of  crop  plants  on  land  and  if  this 
knowledge  were  widely  applied. 

The  place  to  start  Is  with  a  census  of  the 
food  resources  of  the  sea  and  a  study  of  its 
productivity  to  determine  what  one  has  to 
work  with.  It  Is  intsrestlng  that  the  Sev- 
enth Conference  on  Science  and  World  Af- 
fairs that  brought  eastern  and  western  scien- 
tists together  at  Stowe,  Vt..  earlier  this  month 
noted  such  a  study  as  one  of  several  fields 
meriting  a  large  cooperative  international  re- 
search effort. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT  AMER- 
ICAN—CONRAD HILTON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Preatdent,  at  about 
the  turn  of  the  CMitury,  an  American 
sociologist  declared  that  the  American 
myth  or  the  American  dream  still  naakes 
some  people  think  that  any  boy  can  be- 
come President. 

Horatio  Alger,  it  was  said,  glorified  that 
myth,  that  dream.  Well  let  me  say, 
right  here:  It  Is  not  a  dream;  it  Is  not 
a  myth.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  men 
who  have  served  as  President  of  the 
United  States  have  come  from  very  mod- 
est homes.  Some  men  took  two  genera- 
tions to  make  high  ranks;  some  did  It 
in  one. 

I  want  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
who  came  from  a  wholesome,  simple 
American  home,  and  In  one  generation 
became  a  very  wealthy  man.  Conrad 
Hilton  makes  me  proud  of  my  American 
heritage. 


Conrad  Hilton  is  not  a  dream,  cut 
walking.  He  is  the  real  American:  he 
is  a  living  character  from  an  Alger  book 
except  that  he  made  good  on  his  Ofwn; 
no  rich  man  discovered  him  and  helped 
him  as  the  Horatio  Alger  heroes  were 
helped.    He  made  good  on  his  own. 

Bom  on  Christmas  day  in  a  small  down 
in  New  Mexico,  he  got  hJs  early  educa- 
tion there  and  later  we^it  to  the  New 
Mexico  School  of  Mines.  Later,  he  went 
into  business  with  his  father. 

When  war  came,  he  enlisted,  and 
served  with  the  AEP.  After  the  war,  he, 
like  millions  of  others  returned  to  his 
former  civilian  duties,  as  well  as  to  his 
career.  He  shared  in  the  work  of  help- 
ing New  Mexico  become  a  sovereign 
State.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
first  State  Legislature  of  New  Mexico. 

All  this  Is  so  thoroughly,  so  simply  ail- 
American.  What  I  like  particiilarly 
about  his  record  is  that  while  he  made 
money — plenty  of  money— he  made  It 
honestly,  through  his  own  careful  plan- 
ning and  not  by  any  Irregular  tactics  nor 
by  exploiting  those  whom  he  employed. 

When  I  read  recently  that  a  new  Hil- 
ton Hotel  would  be  opened  in  Washing- 
ton, I  was  delighted.  It  meant  another 
fine  hotel  for  the  Nations  Capital;  it 
meant  a  chance  for  many  more  men  and 
women  to  find  work.  A  $30  million  dol- 
lar investment  Is  not  a  dream,  it  is  not 
a  myth.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the  Amer- 
ican ideal.  I  want  here  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  this  man. 

Before  I  spoke  here  I  wanted  to  check 
the  facts  again.  His  business  rating  Is 
fine.  So  is  his  labor  record.  I  had 
someone  check  with  the  Labor  Trades 
Department  of  the  AFL-CIO  on  his  rec- 
ord with  his  employees;  "100  percent 
OK,"  was  the  answer. 

To  me  this  Is  the  most  effective  an- 
swer to  the  Communists.  By  his  own  ef- 
forts, In  our  competitive,  free  society  this 
man  made  good.  But  the  money  he 
made  was  never  "blood  money."  It  is 
clean  money  which  his  employees,  and 
the  general  public  helped  him  earn. 

He  gives  generouaOy  to  church  and 
charity;  but  never  with  a  fanfare  of 
trumpets. 

Would  that  he  would  choose  to  re- 
turn to  the  political  arena  where  once 
he  served  in  the  State  legislature.  Amer- 
ica needs  men  like  Conrad  Hilton  whose 
modesty  has  prevented  his  story  being 
more  widely  known.  He  is  an  all-Amer- 
ican  star  in  our  American  game.  Would 
that  the  Communists  had  the  chance  to 
produce  such  men  too. 


EDUCATION— UNUSED  CAPACITY 
FOR  ADDITIONAL  DOCTORAL 
CANDIDATES 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  very  Important 
matter  which  relates  to  higher  educa- 
tion. It  Is  a  subject  which  will  be  under 
c<Misiderable  debate  in  the  Senate, 
probably  when  we  resume  next  January. 
It  goes  to  that  part  of  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation and  that  part  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  which  deals  with 
fellowships,  and  relates  to  the  real  chal- 
lenge with  respect  to  what  we  an  doing 
In  the  higher  education  Held. 


I  reler  to  a  release  Issued  by  tha  XSJB. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  dated  Septan ber  3,  19tfl,  which 
tor  some  reason  or  other  has  escaped 
Important  notice.  It  shows  what  I  be- 
lieve Is  absolutely  shocking  in  tarau  of 
the  Interests  of  the  American  people  la 
the  cold  war.  It  shows  that  we  are  giving 
one-half  the  doctoral  degrees  in  this 
country  that  we  have  the  capability  of 
giving,  because  we  have  a  dearth  of  fel- 
lowship candidates  due  to  their  Inability 
to  be  financed. 

When  we  estimate  the  power  which 
the  Communists  have  mustered  In  the 
cold  war  by  virtue  of  their  higher  edu- 
cational experience  or  expertise  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  engineering,  this 
disclosure  is  absolutely  shocking,  'nie 
report  states: 

Estimates  of  additional  doctoral  capacity 
exceeded  30,000.  More  than  half  of  this 
capacity  could  have  been  devoted  to  students 
of  science  and  engineering  had  the  «in»ivri«l 
backing  been  available,  the  OOoo  of  Bduea- 
tlon  was  told. 

Many  of  us  have  contended  that  aid 
to  higher  education  had  to  be  a  "must" 
in  our  agenda  in  the  Senate,  of  equal 
imix>rtance  with  defense.  Some  people 
have  rather  scoffed  at  us.  and  thought 
we  were  highbrows  or  eggheads. 

Here  it  is,  Mr.  President.  Here  is  the 
finding  of  the  official  Government  de- 
partment in  charge  of  the  subject,  which 
says  we  are  wasting  half  of  our  potential 
In  terms  of  our  highest  level  of  educa- 
tion, of  our  professionally  trained  en- 
gineers and  scientists,  because  the  eligi- 
ble fellowship  recipients  cannot  be 
financed.    It  Is  absolutely  shocking. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  American 
people  will  understand  what  people  like 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoKsx]  and  others  are  talUng 
about  when  we  cry  out  against  what  is 
an  unbelievable  dereliction  of  duty  to 
take  up  these  measures  in  this  Congress. 

It  is  not  our  fault,  I  hasten  to  say. 
It  has  its  position  In  the  other  body.  I 
think  it  Is  tragic  In  terms  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  hope  that  as  Members  of 
congress  go  back  home,  their  consti- 
tuents will  hear  these  voices  in  this  body, 
and  in  the  other  body,  as  well,  protesting 
against  it  and  will  do  something  about 
it,  so  that  when  their  representatives 
come  back,  this  very  serious  dereliction 
may  be  remedied. 


SOVIET  ECONOMIC  WARFARE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  editorial 
published  In  the  New  Yoric  Times  of 
September  25.  1961.  entitled  "Soviet 
Economic  Warfare."  It  demonstrates 
how  critically  Important  to  the  world 
la  the  capability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
engage  in  economic  warfare  on  free 
world  markets. 

This  was  brilliantly  called  to  our  at- 
tention the  other  day  in  the  speech  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Kuu- 
niRKY],  which  I  am  proud  to  say  I  am 
going  to  use  In  print  as  a  committee 
docimient  for  my  own  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians Economic  Committee,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  Ctialr- 
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man.  at  Its  impending  sessions  in  Octo- 
ber and  November  ftt  Parts. 

The  editorial  emjihaslnes  the  need  of 
the  free  world  to  have  organized  means 
available  for  the  kind  of  eooDomic  war- 
fare the  Committer  of  which  I  am  the 
Chairman  is  dealing  with.  I  think  such 
an  organization  belijngs  in  NATO.  It  is 
Just  as  Important  for  the  free  world's 
defense  as  is  military  means. 

I  am  much  fortllled  by  this  editorial 
and  by  Senator  Humphbct's  speech,  and 
I  will  do  my  best  to  forward  this  Idea 
at  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  meetings 
which  will  be  held  In  Paris  shortly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rscoko  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkooui, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  25,  IMl) 
Sovm'  EcoNi^mc  Vruurua 

The  Soviet  Union  has  used  the  world  sugar 
conference  in  Geneva  as  a  forum  in  which  to 
attack  the  United  States  for  allegedly  harm- 
ing the  Interests  of  many  countries  by  our 
cancellation  of  Cuban  sugar  imports.  The 
Soviet  delegate  spoke  in  t|ie  sanctimonious 
tones  that  woiild  have  been  fitting  for  the 
repreeentatlve  of  a  nation  that  never  en- 
gages in  economic  warfare  for  political  pur- 
poses, not  one  with  as  unclean  hands  on 
this  Issue  as  are  thone  of  the  UJ8.SJI. 

How  very  Uttle  lioS'tow  Is  really  concerned 
with  the  stability  of  the  world  market  has 
been  dononstrated  time  and  again  this  past 
half  decade.  Producfrs  and  sellers  of  chem- 
icals, tin  and  platinum,  for  example.  stUl 
remember  well  the  raids  Soviet  agencies 
have  conducted  agalnnt  the  world  price  struc- 
ture t(x  these  commodities,  and  the  heavy 
losses  that  have  had  to  be  sulTered.  The 
world  petroleiim  market  has  time  and  again 
been  shaken  by  Sovlit  cut-price  tactics. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  long  since  proved 
Itself  a  past  master  in  the  use  of  economic 
warfare  techniques  t«  achieve  poUtleal  alms. 
In  the  lau  1040's  and  again  in  the  19S0'b, 
tor  example.  TUfoelavla  paid  heavily  In 
economic  losses  for  having  dared  to  show 
political  independence  toward  Moscow. 
Finland  has  had  occaiiion  to  learn  the  hard 
way  that  Soviet  orders  for  its  goods  are  con- 
ditional upon  MoecnWs  satisfaction  with 
the  political  complexion  and  composition  of 
the  Government  in  Helsinki.  The  Israelis 
still  nurse  bitter  memories  of  the  cavalier 
way  in  which  Moaccw  concealed  its  trade 
contracts  with  Israel  m  a  means  of  pressure 
during  the  Suez  War  6  years  ago. 

We  cannot  deny  that  the  United  States  Is 
employing  economic  warfare  against  Cuba 
in  retaliation  for  the  extreme  economic 
measxues  Cuba  has  tsken  against  the  United 
States;  and  opinion  is  divided  in  this  coun- 
try over  the  wisdom  of  doing  so.  But  for  a 
Russian  spokesman  la  Oeneva  or  anywhere 
eUe  to  criticize  us  on  this  ground  is  rank 
hyprocrlsy. 


CABLEGRAM  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
NIBTTA  S.  KHRUSHCHEV  BY  SEN- 
ATOR HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ifr.  President.  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  address  a  cable- 
gram this  afternoon  to  His  Excellency 
Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialistic  RepubUcs,  Moscow, 
UJSJSil.,  which  reads  as  foUows: 

To  promote  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  SodallBt  BepabUcs,  I 
respectfuUy  urge  that  you  permit  President 
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Kennedy's  mssssge  to  the  United  Nations 
Oensrai  Assembly  to  retM:h  your  pet^le 
through  prees.  televlaion,  radio,  tmd  motion 
plcturss.  Tou  will  recall  that  your  appear- 
ance before  the  General  Assembly  was  given 
the  widest  possible  coverage  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  Such  a  gesture  on 
your  part  will  do  much  to  promote  the  cause 
of  peace  and  understanding. 

HUBEST   H.  HUUPHKXT, 

Assistant  Majority  Leader,  VS.  Senate. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION— TUESDAY 

On  request  of  Mr.  HrrjcPHRiy.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Buildings  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

During  the  debate  on  HH.  8847. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
Informed  Senators  that  there  will  be  no 
further  votes  tonight.  For  the  further 
information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  bring  up  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  as  soon 
as  possible  after  conclusion  of  the  morn- 
ing hour  tomorrow,  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  so-called  Du  Pont  bill  will  be 
laid  down  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness, and  then  I  Intend  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  lay  it  aside  to  take  up 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bilL 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  propound 
an  Inquiry  to  the  majority  leader,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  view  of  the  com- 
ments of  the  majority  leader,  am  I  to 
understand  that  a  unanimous-consent 
request  has  been  made  that  there  be  no 
votes  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  what  I 
have  been  telling  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  they  have  been  taking  me  at  my 
word.  Therefore.  I  thought  I  should 
make  the  announcement  public,  because 
I  think  there  will  be  discussion  on  this 
bill — as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
say.  discusslcHi  in  depth. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    And  in  breadth. 


STOCK  DISTRIBUTION  TREATED  AS 
RETURN  OP  CAPITAL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  ctmslderation 
of  the  bill  iKH.  8847)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
provide  that  a  distribution  of  stock  made 
to  an  individual  (or  certain  corpora- 
tions) pursuant  to  an  order  enforcing 
the  antitrust  laws  shall  not  be  treated  as 
a  dividend  distribution  but  shall  be 
treated  as  a  return  of  capital;  and  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  such  a  dis- 
tribution made  to  a  corporatl<Hi  shall 
be  the  fair  market  value  of  the  dlstribu- 
Uoa. 

■me  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pill 
in  the  chair).  The  bill  is  open  to 
amenrimaat. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Ixtqulzy. 


The  PRESIDINO  02T1CER.  Tbe 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CARROLI4.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
so-called  Du  Pont  bill. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  to 
the  debate  on  the  pending  bilL  Al- 
though I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  I  have  a  deep  Interest 
in  the  bill  because  it  Involves  the  anti- 
trust statutes  of  this  Nation.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  a  member  of 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  CTommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  bill. 

In  making  any  comment  I  certainly 
do  not  question  the  integrity  or  skill 
or  intelligence  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Finance  Committee  who 
may  not  agree  with  me  in  the  position 
which  I  take  on  this  bill.  I  see  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GorxI  on 
the  floor,  and  with  his  permission  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  series  of  ques- 
tions. This  is  a  very  complex  bill.  I  see 
on  the  floor  also  the  able  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams].  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  at  any  time,  because  what 
I  seek  is  information.  I  have  some  in- 
formation of  my  own  which  I  shall  pre- 
sent later.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  if  I  have  correct 
information  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  is  apparently  con- 
fronted with  a  filibuster.  I  ask  for  the 
regular  order.  The  Senator's  question 
is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe 
regular  order  is  asked  for. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Ck>lorado  does  not  understand  the 
Inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

•me  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Cokvado  has  the  floor,  and 
he  may  yield  only  for  a  question.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  speak  a  litUe 
louder? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  do  not  understand 
the  request  of  the  Benatot  from  E>ela- 
ware,  nor  the  purpose  of  it,  nor  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
regular  order  is  asked  for.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  the  floor.  He  may 
yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  hardly  begun.  It  is  a  little 
pr^nature  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  to  talk  about  filibuster- 
ing when  I  have  been  on  my  feet  for 
only  2  or  3  minutes.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  more 
than  a  passing  senatorial  Interest  in  the 
bill,  coming,  as  he  does,  from  the  State 
of  Delaware;  so  I  can  appreciate  his  ap- 
prehension about  some  of  the  remarks 
that  the  Junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
might  make  with  reference  to  the  pend- 
ing blU. 

Having  indicated  that  I  am  not  a 
member  of  this  Important  committee,  I 
tried  to  look  into  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  facts.  I  flnd  that  Du  Pont  owns  23 
percent  of  the  oommcm  stock  of  General 
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Motors;  that  is  to  say,  63  million  shares; 
that  most  of  these  shares  were  acquired 
about  40  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $2.09  a 
share;  that  the  stock  is  now  worth  $45 
a  share* 

Mr.  boUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  While  it  is  true  that 
some  time  ago  the  stocks  were  worth  $45 
a  share,  is  it  not  true  that  the  closing 
price  for  those  shares  on  Friday  was 
$48  62? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  so  informed.  I 
am  happy  to  have  the  Senator  from  nii- 
nois  confirm  that  information. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Therefore,  does  it 
not  follow  that  the  increase  in  value  of 
each  share  has  amounted  to  $46.50? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  sure  that  is  a 
correct  statement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  ttiat  the  value 
of  the  63  million  shares  comes  to  a  total 
of  between  $2,900  million  and  $3  billion? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  happy  to  accept 
the  estimate  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
not  only  because  he  is  an  able  economist, 
but  also  because  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  which  has 
studied  this  question.  I  accept  the  Sen- 
ator's estimate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  yield  for  a  question, 
provided  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Did  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  correctly  understand  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  to  say  that 
this  amount  represented  a  realizable 
profit  by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  on  its  General 
Motors  stockholdings  of  approximately 
$3  billion? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  Is  my  informa- 
tion. That  is  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado aware  that  the  president  of  the 
Du  Pont  Co..  Mr.  Greenewalt,  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance  that 
under  present  law.  the  Court  order  per- 
mitting, the  divestiture  ordered  by  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t  of  the  United  States 
could  be  accomplished  with  a  tax  as 
small  as  $133  million? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  my  recollec- 
tion of  that  testimony. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  this  case 
is  interesting.  First  of  all.  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wn.- 
LiAXs],  or  to  any  other  Senator.  I  have 
tried  to  consider  this  case  as  a  lawyer, 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I  have  tried  to 
determine  what  the  courts  have  decided 
with  respect  to  it.  I  have  asked  myself. 
How  did  the  case  arise? 

I  shall  read  from  volume  353  of  the 
U.S.  Reports,  October  1956,  No.  2,  page 
586,  the  case  of  United  States  against 
E.  I.  du  Pont  L  Co.  et  al.  Appeal  from 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois.  The  case  was  argued 
November  14.  1956.  and  decided  June  3. 
1957.    I  read  from  the  syllabus: 

This  U  a  clTll  action  brought  by  tb«  0<n- 
•rnmcnt   In    1949   under   acctlon    16  of   tbe 


Clayton  Act  to  enjoin  vlolatlona  of  section 
7  of  that  act  resulting  from  tbe  purchase  by 
Du  Pont  In  1917-19  of  a  33-percent  stock 
interest  In  General  Motors.  The  essence  of 
the  charge  was  that,  by  means  of  the  close 
relationship  of  the  two  companies,  Du  Pont 
had  obtained  an  Illegal  preference  over  com- 
petitors In  the  sale  of  automotive  finishes 
and  fabrics  to  General  Motors,  thus  tending 
to  "create  a  monopoly"  In  a  "line  of  com- 
merce." After  trial,  the  district  court  dis- 
missed the  complaint  on  the  ground  that 
the  Government  had  failed  to  prove  its  case, 
and  the  Government  appealed  directly  to 
this  court.  Held:  The  Glovernment  proved 
a  violation  of  section  7;  the  Judgment  Is  re- 
versed and  the  cause  Is  remanded  to  the 
district  co\irt  for  a  determination,  after 
further  hearing,  of  the  equitable  relief  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  In  the  public  interest 
to  eliminate  the  effects  of  the  stock  acquisi- 
tion offensive  to  the  statute. 

That  happened  in  1957.  As  I  have 
previously  said,  the  case  arose  in  the 
US.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  This  is  why  I  shall  talk 
as  a  lawyer.  I  shall  not  talk  about  tax 
rates  and  tax  differentials. 

The  suit  was  decided  on  June  3,  1957; 
but  keep  in  mind  that  it  was  initially 
filed  on  June  30.  1949.  Eight  years  had 
passed  before  there  was  a  decision. 
Prior  to  June  30,  1949,  there  must  have 
been  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  done 
on  this  case,  perhaps  involving  several 
years  and  costing  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  thousands  of  dollars  for 
investigation. 

After  1949,  an  amendment  was  filed  on 
June  28, 1952.  Another  amendment  was 
filed  on  January  16, 1953. 

After  the  decision  of  June  3,  1957,  the 
case  was  retiu'ned  to  the  district  court 
for  a  determination  of  appropriate  relief. 

What  happened  when  the  case  went 
before  that  court?  The  court  began  to 
consider,  under  the  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  what  it  should  do  to  give 
appropriate  relief.  It  rendered  a  deci- 
sion at  that  time  which  was  ttiken  again 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  again  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  over- 
ruled the  same  district  court.  The 
Supreme  Court  again  overruled  the  or- 
der of  the  same  district  court  which  has 
Jurisdiction  today.  That  order  came  in 
1961.  The  issue  is  once  again  before 
that  district  court  today. 

What  did  the  Supreme  Court  tell  the 
district  court  to  do?  It  told  the  court 
to  advise  Du  Pont  to  l>egin  to  divest  it- 
self of  its  shares  of  General  Motors 
stock.  Those  are  not  the  precise  words, 
but  in  layman's  language  this  is  what 
the  Court  ordered.  In  law,  it  is  called 
divestiture. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question,  so  long  as  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  tr^e  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  not 
only  ordered  divestiture  but  also  re- 
manded the  case  to  the  trial  court  in 
Chicago,  with  instructions  to  that  court 
to  hear  the  proposals  of  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
on  the  question  of  implementing  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision,  and  to  hear 
the  Government  on  the  subject  of  sug- 
gested amendments  thereto  or  substi- 
tutes therefor;  and  then  to  give  prece- 


dence on  the  calendar  of  the  court  for 
the  entering  of  an  appropriate  order  to 
implement  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  Is  precisely 
the  point  I  wish  to  make  today.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
spoken.  It  has  said  to  the  lower  court, 
in  effect,  "The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  May  22,  1961.  has  or- 
dered a  complete  divestiture  by  Du  Pont 
of  its  General  Motors  stock  within  10 
years." 

This  is  not  an  involved  Issue.  The 
question  of  determining  the  method  and 
procedure  of  divestiture  is  now  before 
the  lower  court,  and  the  lower  court  must 
enter  its  order  of  divestiture ;  its  order  to 
Ehi  Pont  to  get  rid  of  its  General  Motors 
stock.  The  question  is.  How  shall  that 
be  done?  The  Supreme  Court  said  in 
effect  to  the  lower  court:  "In  60  days, 
call  in  Du  Pont,  and  let  Du  Pont  prepare 
its  concept  of  the  order  or  findings  and 
conclusions,  and  then  let  the  court  ex- 
amine them;  and  within  30  days  there- 
after the  Department  of  Justice  will  pre- 
sent its  concept  of  the  order." 

After  the  proposals  are  presented  to 
the  lower  court — and  perhaps  not  all 
Senators  imderstand  this  point — the 
lower  court,  which  has  been  hearing  this 
case  since  1949,  will  not  have  to  proceed 
under  any  time  limitation.  That  is  to 
say,  on  October  2,  when  the  Federal 
Government  submits  its  request,  after 
Du  Pont  has  submitted  its  request,  it 
probably  will  be  January,  February,  or 
perhaps  March  before  the  Court  will 
enter  its  finding;  and  there  would  be  no 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  order  if  the  lower  court 
held  the  matter  that  long. 

So  what  is  the  hurry  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  measure  now  before  us?  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  or  to  any  of  the  other 
great  experts  on  the  Finance  Committee 
who  may  desire  to  ask  about  this  Issue; 
but  at  this  time  I  ask  why  we  should 
interfere  with  the  judicial  process  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

If  the  Court's  order  becomes  operative 
in  January,  February,  or  March,  is  there 
any  reason  why  the  Congress  cannot 
then  examine  the  order  and  ascertain 
whether  it  is  equitable  and  fair  or 
whether  it  is  inequitable  and  unfair  and 
might  cause  an  economic  crisis?  Why 
is  an  effort  now  being  made  to  interfere, 
by  means  of  the  legislative  process,  with 
the  judicial  function?  This  is  not  the 
first  time  I  have  seen  such  an  effort 
made.  Such  efforts  have  often  been 
made,  but  they  should  stop. 

Since  we  operate  under  a  Constitu- 
tion which  provides  for  separation  of 
powers,  we  should  observe  that  principle. 
The  executive  branch  began  this  law- 
suit, and  the  suit  was  heard  by  the  ju- 
dicial branch.  Congress  enacted  the 
laws  which  established  the  basis  for 
the  prosecution.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  executive  branch  to  enforce  the 
laws — the  laws  under  which  Du  Pont  was 
brought  into  court.  The  Judicial  branch 
interpreted  those  laws,  and  said  to  Du 
Pont,  "Divest  yourself  of  this  stock." 
But  while  that  procedure  is  in  process, 
we  are  called  upon,  by  means  <rf  a  bill 
introduced  in  Congress,  to  take  action 
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in  the  closing  days  of  the  session  on  a 
controversial  and  complex  subject.  Fur- 
thermore, if  I  have  been  correctly  In- 
formed, this  meastxre  skidded  through 
the  other  body  In  about  15  minutes,  at 
about  8  pjn..  when  only  a  few  Members 
were  present. 

Perhaps  not  many  Members  of  this 
body  have  had  the  time  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  complex  and  in- 
volved measure.  But  I  can  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  after 
this  case  was  called  to  my  attention.  I 
spent  4  or  5  hours,  one  afternoon, 
digging  through  the  testimony  taken  be- 
fore the  House  committee  and  the  testi- 
mony taken  before  the  Senate  committee, 
and  reading  the  decisions  and  the  his- 
tory of  this  litigation.  In  view  of  the 
workload  and  the  pressure  upon  us  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  session,  how  would 
it  be  possible  for  Senators  to  devote  suf- 
ficient time  and  study  to  this  question? 
Even  though  I  have  a  special  interest  in 
it,  because  of  my  service  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  I  could  not  devote  more 
than  5  or  6  hours  to  it,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tam  the  issues  Involveid. 

I  say  it  is  not  sound  legislative  pro- 
cedure and  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest 
to  have  the  Senate  pass  this  measure 
under  existing  conditions.  This  is  a 
measure  which  deserves  the  serious  study 
of  all  Senators:  it  should  not  be  hurried 
into  law. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question,  provided  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Whose  interest  would  be 
injured  if  the  Senate  should  decline  to 
legislate  on  this  subject  until  after  the 
Chicago  court  had  rendered  its  Judg- 
ment? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  only  way  we  can 
protect  the  Interest  of  everyone  in- 
volved— ^including  the  public  interest, 
and  the  interest  and  integrity  of  this 
body  and  those  of  tbe  executive  branch — 
is  not  to  pass  this  measure  at  this  time. 
Thus  we  can  protect  the  rights  of  every- 
one. 

Why  should  Members  of  Congress,  who 
have  been  laboring  for  10  months  now. 
wish  to  go  home,  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  long  period  of  work,  to  be  subject 
to  the  charge  that  they  had  perhaps 
opened  up  a  rich  tax  loophole,  Involving 
perhaps  $130  million  or  perhaps  $350 
million?  As  Senators  know  various  esti- 
mates have  been  made. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
revenue  estimates  made  at  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  hearings  ranged 
from  $133  million  to  $1  bUllon? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  testimony.  However.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  correct  estimate 
is  $133  miUion  or  1350  million. 

Mr.  GORE.  Who  does  know  what  the 
correct  estimate  is? 

Mr.  CARROLL.    Exactly. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  examined  the 
hearings  on  this  subject.  The  testimony 
shows  that  only  Da  Pont's  proposal  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Court.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  has  not  yet  submitted 
its  proposed  amendments  to  the  Court. 

It  has  been  reported  that  members  of 
the  executive  tntincb  of  the  Government 


believe  this  measure.  If  approved  by  the 
Congress  would  be  considered  by  the 
Court  as  a  legislative  mandate.  It  is 
surprising  that  the  executive  branch 
has  not  spoken  out  forcefully  against  this 
amazing  attempt  to  interfere  with  judi- 
cial procedure. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  point  out  that 
although  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
did  not  reach  its  finale  imtil  May  1961. 
this  bill  has  been  imder  active  considera- 
tion by  both  Houses  of  Congress  for  al- 
most 2  years. 

If  the  bill  goes  over  imtil  January, 
February,  or  March,  I  shall  try  to  ke^ 
an  open  mind  on  this  question.  It  is 
not  my  Intention  to  have  the  stockhold- 
ers or  the  company  punished,  because  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  this  case  was 
not  one  of  willful  violation;  and  it  also 
has  said  that  the  function  of  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  is  not  punitive,  but 
remedial.  Under  that  act,  the  Court 
decreed  that  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  must  di- 
vest itself  of  this  stock.  Obviously,  when 
there  is  a  divestiture  of  63  million  shares 
of  stock,  unless  it  is  handled  intelligently, 
someone  will  be  hurt.  I  believe  there  is 
enough  intelligence  among  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  enable  them  to  see  to  it 
that  a  large  number  of  innocent  stock- 
holders should  not  be  hurt. 

I  must  point  out  that  of  the  200,000  Du 
Pont  shareholders — according  to  my  in- 
formation— 173,000  own  less  than  100 
shares  each.  That  is  the  conclusion  I 
have  reached  from  the  testimony.  I 
know  that  Du  Pont  has  shareholders  in 
Colorado,  and  I  know  that  General  Mo- 
tors has  shareholders  in  Colorado. 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  the  other  day 
during  the  debate,  the  views  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee — although  it  is 
true  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  did 
not  agree  with  him.  However,  as  I  recall, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  pointed  out 
that  if  this  measure  were  enacted,  it 
would  place  the  tax  burden  upon  the 
shareholders,  rather  than  upon  the  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question,  provided  I  do  not  lose 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  29 
percent  of  the  stock  of  Du  Pont  is  owned 
by  the  Christiana  Corp.,  and  this  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  approximately  19 
million  shares  of  General  Motors  stock? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  raises  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  brought  up  in  the  debate,  in 
my  opinion.  We  must  think  in  terms  of 
what  the  Christiana  Corp  is.  If  my 
recollection  serves  me  correctly — and  I 
ask  Senators  not  to  hesitate  to  interrupt 
me  if  I  am  wrong — the  Christiana  Corp. 
is  a  holding  company  of  the  Du  Pont 
family.  I  do  not  say  it  is  entirely  a  fam- 
ily corporation,  but  at  least  large  blocs 
of  the  stock  of  the  Christiana  Corp..  are 
held  by  this  family.  I  think  the  record 
will  show  ttiat.  Being  a  holding  com- 
pany, it  owns  29  percent  of  the  Du  Pont 
stock.  Owning  29  percent  of  the  stodc. 
it  owns  almost  20  million  shares  of  the 
63  million  shares.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  agree  with  me  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  I  may  introduce  and  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcoxd  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Greenewalt.  the  president  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  and  a  very  honorable  man.  which 
gives  the  precise  flgures  on  this  point. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  letter  going  into  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

E.  I.  DC  Pont  dk  Nemoubs  &  Co., 
Wilmington.  Del.,  September  17,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  SufATOK  Douglas:  As  a  result  of  your 
Inquiry,  upon  returning  from  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  hearing  of  Wednesday, 
September  13,  1901,  I  directed  that  a  study 
be  undertaken  to  determine  the  extent  of 
ownership  of  Christiana  Securities  Co.  com- 
mon stock  by  the  Du  Pont  family. 

Estimates  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
data  that  have  been  assembled. 

We  estimate  that  the  family  stockholders 
of  Christiana  comprise  some  250  Individuals 
who  own  approximately  9,180,000  shares  of 
Christiana  common,  which  Is  about  69  per- 
cent of  the  18.248,840  shares  outstanding. 
Only  a  smaU  nvunber  of  these  people  have 
any  business  connection  either  with  the 
Du  Pont  Co.,  or  with  Christiana  Securities 
Co. 

I  hope  that  this  estimate  will  be  of  assist- 
ance in  your  deliberations  on  corrective  legis- 
lation to  meet  the  grave  problem  which  con- 
fronts these  people  and  more  than  a  million 
other  American  citizens. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  H.  Greentwalt, 

President. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  shield  for  a  question, 
provided  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  are  the  conditions 
which  this  legislation  proposes  to  relieve? 
Since  the  judgment  of  the  Chicago  court 
has  not  been  rendered,  since  the  plan  of 
divestiture  has  not  been  ordered,  how  can 
the  Congress  know  what  conditions  may 
need  relief? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  repeat  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee — and  this  must  be 
repeated  and  emphasized  and  reon- 
phasized — the  Congress  cannot  know,  be- 
cause it  has  no  information.  Actually, 
there  is  no  precise  way  of  knowing  what 
form  the  court  will  order  divesture.  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  will  present  on  Oc- 
tober 2.  All  I  can  say  to  the  leader  in 
this  flght,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
is  that  if  we  enact  this  legislation,  it  will 
be  a  legislative  mandate  that  will  pull 
the  rug  out  from  under  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  let  the  Du  Pont  people  write 
their  own  divestiture  order.  I  say  that 
is  wrong,  and  we  ought  not  to  permit  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question,  if  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  it  be  ethical.  If  It  be 
proper,  if  It  be  legal  for  the  Congress  to 
mandate  a  Federal  district  Judge  as  to 
the  terms  of  his  order  for  divestiture  In 
an  antitrust  case,  cannot  the  Congress 
by  the  same  prlndide  and  by  the  same 
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precedent — unfortunate  though  it  may 
be — undertake  legislatively  to  direct 
other  Federal  district  judges  as  to  the 
character  of  their  Judgments  in  other 
cases,  such  as  bankruptcies,  interstate 
commerce  actions,  tort  actions,  civil 
rights  actions,  desegregation  cases,  or 
criminal  cases? 

The  able  Senator  has  served  as  a  U.S. 
attorney.  He  now  serves  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee.  In  his  present 
capacity  does  he  not  now  have  an  op- 
portunity, and  in  his  former  capacity 
did  he  not  have  an  opportunity,  to  ob- 
serve the  advisability  of  leaving  the 
Judges  of  our  courts  free  from  pressure 
so  that  they  might  render  carefully  con- 
sidered opinions? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  correct.  This  is  one 
of  the  great  pillars  of  our  constitutional 
democracy.  This  is  why  we  give  to  only 
one  group  of  people  in  American  Gov- 
ernment lifetime  tenure,  so  that  they 
will  be  protected  from  political  winds 
and  pressures.  Federal  judges  are  sup- 
posed to  be  relieved  from  all  the  storms 
and  winds  which  blow  in  political  con- 
troversies. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  a  short  period  of  years,  I 
know  the  Congress  has  great  power.  I 
have  seen  Congress  try  to  assert  its 
power  to  repeal  the  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  failed,  but 
only  after  there  was  a  great  hue  and  cry 
from  the  country.  I  have  seen  Senators 
seek  to  cut  through  decisions  of  100  years 
standing,  in  behalf  of  some  specially  fa- 
vored legislation. 

That  is  why  I  say  to  approve  this  pro- 
posal now  is  basically  wrong.  I  wish  to 
keep  the  record  clear  for  myself  in 
January  or  February,  if  the  order  should 
be  entered  and  if  I  should  see  something 
unfair  and  inequitable  involved.  I  have 
nothing  against  the  Du  Fonts.  I  have 
nothing  against  the  stockholders  of 
General  Motors. 

The  nub  of  the  problem  is  contained 
within  the  Christiana  Corp.  The  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  pointed  out  that 
this  is  a  holding  company  of  the  Du 
Fonts.  The  Senator  put  a  letter  into 
the  Rkcord.  The  letter  was  from  Fresi- 
dent  Oreenewalt  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Illinois.  Evidently  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  asked  for  some  information 
about  the  Christiana  common  stock 
owned  by  the  Du  Font  family.  Fresident 
Greenewalt  wrote  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas].    He  said: 

We  estimate  that  the  family  stockholders 
of  Christiana  comprise  some  250  Individuals 
who  own  approximately  9.180,000  shares  of 
Christiana  common,  which  is  aSbut  69  per- 
cent of  the  13.348.640  shares  outstanding. 

He  also  said: 

Only  a  small  number  of  these  people  have 
any  business  connection  either  with  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  or  with  Christiana  Securities. 

This  is  all  in  the  record.  Nobody 
today  knows  what  will  be  the  Court  order. 
What  will  Christiana  do  with  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock?  Will  it  pass  it 
through  to  its  stockholders? 

The  essence  of  the  prosecution  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  can  be  stated  in 


simple  language.  The  essence  of  the 
charge  was  that  because  of  the  close  re- 
lationship of  the  two  companies,  Du  Pont 
obtained  an  illegal  preference  over  com- 
petitors on  the  sale  of  automotive  fin- 
ishes and  fabrics  to  General  Motors, 
thus  creating  or  tending  to  create  a 
monopoly  in  the  line  of  commerce.  That 
was  the  basis  for  the  prosecution.  The 
Supreme  Court  sustained  that  conten- 
tion. 

What  is  the  basic  question?  I  do  not 
wish  to  disagree  with  my  friend  from 
Tennessee,  my  friend  from  Illinois,  or 
other  Senators  who  have  great  technical 
knowledge  about  taxes.  In  my  opinion 
the  issue  now  before  this  body  does  not 
relate  to  tax  relief.  The  issue  is  whether 
we  shall  sustain  the  prosecution  and  the 
finding  by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  permit 
a  court  to  enter  an  order  of  divestiture. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question  if  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Has  the  Senator  heard  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  do  other 
than  to  plead  that  the  Congress  should 
await  the  Judgment  of  the  court  before 
rushing  in  either  to  prejudice  the  acUon 
of  the  court,  to  provide  benefits  for 
those  who  may  not  be  entitled  to  bene- 
fits, or  to  provide  relief  for  conditions 
about  which  we  know  little? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  stated  that  over  and 
over  again.  I  have  listened  very  care- 
fully to  his  brilliant  presentation.  I  am 
confident  that  his  purpose  was  to  show 
the  motivation  and  intent  behind  the 
proposed  legislation. 

This  relates  not  only  to  a  divestiture 
but  also,  if  there  is  a  divestiture,  to  how 
much  tax  money  will  be  involved.  The 
issue  will  be  raised  later.  No  one  can 
pass  on  that  now  for  no  one  knows  what 
directions  the  court  divestiture  order  will 
make. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Because  not  one 
of  us  knows  what  the  court  will  do.  The 
truth  is  that  not  a  single  one  of  us  knows 
what  evidence  will  be  placed  before  the 
court.  Only  the  Du  Pont  proposal  has 
been  presented.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, under  the  Supreme  Court  mandate, 
must  make  a  proposal.  We  do  not  know 
what  it  will  be.  That  is  not  due  until 
October  2. 

We  are  asked  to  give  relief  for  what 
purpose?  My  sincere  conviction  is  that 
the  purpose  is  to  force  the  court  to  shape 
an  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
people  who  have  been  required  to  divest 
themselves  of  stock.  I  say  this  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest  and  Is 
basically  wrong. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question,  if  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  make  an 
announcement. 

Mr.  CARROLL.    I  yield. 


tomorrow  at  9  a.m.  Prior  to  the  time 
that  I  asked  for  the  previous  order,  I 
had  promised  a  Senator  that  the  Senate 
would  not  come  in  until  12  o'clock  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  his  family.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  change  the  time 
at  which  the  Senate  will  convene  to- 
morrow from  9  a.m.  to  11  ajn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  express  my  re- 
grets to  the  Senate  for  the  inconven- 
ience I  may  have  caused. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator.  I  am 
the  Senator  to  whom  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  referring. 


TRANSPORTATION  OP  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Carroll's 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  so  there  may  be  a  rec- 
itation of  the  understanding  between 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  myself 
regarding  the  District  of  Columbia  bill, 
which  the  Senate  passed,  but  as  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  flled  a 
motion  to  reconsider.  We  are  getting 
some  material  which  the  Senator  may 
want  to  examine  before  he  decides 
whether  or  not  to  press  his  motion  to 
reconsider.  I  have  Just  talked  to  the 
staff  members  about  it.  I  feel  it  would 
be  highly  desirable,  if  possible,  to  get 
this  little  bill  cleared  tonight,  but  if  the 
Senator  from  £>elaware  should  desire  to 
press  his  motion  to  reconsider.  I  will  take 
my  chances  tomorrow  and  not  press  for 
action  tonight.  I  wanted  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  to  know  that  I  think, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  House,  that 
it  would  be  desirable  for  him  to  indicate 
whether  he  will  withdraw  his  motion  to 
reconsider.  If  he  does,  the  bill,  having 
already  passed  the  Senate,  will  go  over 
to  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  yield  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  After 
examining  the  information  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred.  I  will  be  able  to 
give  him  a  better  answer. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  apologize  that  the 
Senator  does  not  have  it.  It  should  have 
been  here  before  now.  It  is  coming  from 
the  Government  ofllces  downtown. 


ORDER   FOR   SESSION   TOMORROW 
TO  CONVENE  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  previously  agreed   to  assemble 


BERLIN  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  many  Americans  were  profoundly 
disturbed  over  the  weekend  at  reports 
that  American  policy  with  regard  to  Ber- 
lin had  changed  officially  from  one  of 
firmness  to  one  of  conciliation  and  con- 
cession. As  we  all  know,  the  reports 
originated  in  Berlin  and  were  variously 
attributed  to  off-the-record  statements 
by  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay.  President  Ken- 
nedy's personal  representative,  and  other 
unnamed  Government  officials.  One 
characteristic  of  the  reports  was  their 
unanimously  specific  nature.     They  all 
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said  that  VS.  oflclals  were  advising  the  Communist  image  and  that  we  must 
West  Germany  that  East  Germany  is  a  learn  to  Uve  with  It.  This  is  sheer  non- 
fact  of  life  which  is  going  to  exist  for    sense.    We  do  not  have  to  accept  Com- 
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Senator  Makstixlo. 
believe  in. 


And  that  is  what  we 


many  years  and  that  the  West  Germans 
must  face  up  to  letting  the  Communist 
regime  share  some  power  over  access  to 
Berlin. 

Quite  understandably,  these  reports 
caused  a  commotion  throughout  Ger- 
many. Many  West  Germans  have,  for 
some  time  now,  harbored  a  fear  that  the 
administration's  determination  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Russians 
would  pave  the  way  for  Western  con- 
cessions. And  I  would  say  this  is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  fear.  Any  time  diplo- 
mats begin  talking  of  negotiations  in  a 
Soviet-created  situation  where  there  is 
nothing  to  negotiate.  I  claim  that  is  the 
time  for  the  defenders  of  freedom  to 
become  wary. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  in  the  present 
situation,  the  administration  has  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  deny  that  there  has 
been  any  change  in  U.S.  policy  with 
regard  to  Berlin.  But,  I  suggest  the 
question  is  not  whether  there  has  been 
any  change  in  our  policy.  The  grave 
question  confronting  the  West  Germans 
as  well  as  the  American  people  right  now 
is  whether  there  will  be  a  change  in  oiu* 
policy  if  and  when  negotiations  get 
underway. 

It  seems  very  strange  to  me,  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  that  a  man  of  General  Clay's  ex- 
perience could  have  made  a  slip  of  the 
tongue  which  could  be  so  widely  mis- 
interpreted in  the  press.  Several  ex- 
planations ofTer  themselves  and  of  these, 
I  would  say  the  most  likely  is  the  most 
unpalatable.  That  is  that  the  U.S.  of- 
ficials in  Berlin  were  floating  a  trial  bal- 
loon to  test  the  reaction  of  West  Ger- 
many on  the  possibility  of  concessions. 
Now.  I  suggest  that  it  is  time  for  us  all 
to  consider  whether  the  reports  emanat- 
ing from  Berlin  last  Friday  were  part  of 
a  carefully  mapped  plan  to  "soften  up" 
the  West  Germans  and  the  American 
public  for  future  eventualities.  If  this 
is  the  caae.  the  great  issue  comes  down  to 
what  our  policy  In  the  future  is  in- 
tended to  be.  If  this  is  not  the  case, 
we  can  only  indict  General  Clay  for  an 
ineptitude  which  is  completely  out  of 
character. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  like  the  tone 
of  those  reports  for  a  very  important  rea- 
son. The  whole  idea  that  some  Commu- 
nist objective  is  "a  fact  which  must  be 
faced  up  to"  is  a  technique  of  appease- 
ment which  we  are  hearing  too  much  of 
these  days  from  people  in  responsible 
positions.  It  Is.  for  example,  along  the 
same  Une  as  the  argument  that  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions is  "Inevitable '  and,  for  that  reason, 
we  should  sit  back  meekly  and  accept  it 
as  such.  It  also  smacks  of  the  arguments 
that  we  have  heard  to  the  effect  that  Laos 
is  so  far  gone  along  the  Communist  route 
that  there  is  no  point  in  trying  to  save 
it.  It  also  sounds  like  those  arguments 
we  hear  about  the  Castro  regime  being 
a  disagreeable  fact  of  life  which  we  will 
have  to  accept  for  fear  of  losing  face  in 
Latin  America  and  Africa  if  we  take  ef- 
fective action. 

Mr.  President,  more  and  more  we  seem 
to  be  being  conditioned  for  the  argu- 
ment that  the  world  is  being  remade  in 


munist  conditions,  whether  they  be  in 
Berlin,  Laos,  or  Cuba,  mo^ly  because 
they  exist  and  might  require  some  deter- 
mination and  risk  to  overcome.  We  do 
not  have  to  yield  to  Communist  demands 
unless  we  lack  the  will  to  oppose  them. 
Regardless  of  how  our  officials  may  ap- 
praise the  situation.  I  kiiow  for  sure  that 
the  American  people  have  the  will  and 
the  determination  and  the  desire  to  stand 
up  to  the  Communists. 

But  what  can  they  think  of  our  official 
attitudes  when  the  majority  leader  of 
this  body  suggests  on  a  nationwide  tele- 
vision show  that  India's  Nehru  be  pro- 
moted by  the  United  States  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  secretary  generalship  of 
the  United  Nations.  Mr.  President.  I 
can  think  of  no  one  less  suited  to  West- 
em  purposes  in  the  United  Nations  un- 
less it  be  China's  Mao  or  Russia's 
Gromyko.  At  the  very  best,  India's 
Nehru  is  a  professional  neutral.  And  if 
the  officials  of  this  administration  have 
not  wised  up  to  the  phony  stance  of  the 
so-called  neutrals  in  this  world  situation 
after  the  disgraceful  Belgrade  Confer- 
ence, I  doubt  if  they  ever  will.  Putting 
Nehru  in  the  Job  Dog  Hammarskjold 
once  held.  I  suggest,  would  be  worse  than 
accepting  the  Russians  troika  plan.  At 
least  under  the  troika  setup  we  would 
have  a  veto  working  for  us.  With  a 
wishy-washy  neutral  like  Nehru,  who  al- 
ways manages  to  see  some  good  in  all 
nefarious  Soviet  moves,  we  would  be  vir- 
tually helpless.  The  cause  of  freedom 
would  go  down  the  drain  and  with  it  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  people  all  over 
the  world.  Mr.  President.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Senate  majority  leader 
was  not  speaking  for  the  Keimedy  ad- 
ministration when  he  suggested  Nehru 
as  our  candidate  to  head  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  imthinkable  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  never  stand  for  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  IdANSFIELD.  I  believe  that  once 
again  the  Rkcord  ought  to  be  made  clear 
as  to  what  was  said  on  the  program  yes- 
terday relative  to  my  suggestion  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  men- 
tioned. The  questions  were  asked  by 
Mr.  Mclntire.  a  radio  commentator  for 
the  ABC  network  in  Washington,  and 
the  answers  given  were  as  follows: 

Mr.  MclMTXsz.  Senator  Manstieu),  what  If 
the  United  Nations  should  Incorporate  the 
trollta  principle?  What  do  we  do  vls-a-vls 
our  relations  with  the  UJ*.? 

Senator  MANsnsLo.  Well.  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  make  a  decision  now.  We  ought  to 
face  up  with  It.  We  ought  to  fight  the  ap- 
plication of  the  troika  principle.  We  ought 
to  come  forward  with  the  name  of  some  out- 
standing world  leader  who  could  take  over 
for  Dag  Hammarskjold,  and  I  would  suggest 
offhand  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Nehru  of  India 
would  be  the  type  for  consideration,  and  I 
cannot  see  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  advocacy 
of  the  troika  principle  going  against  a  man 
of  the  stature  of  Nehru  to  bead  an  organi- 
zation of  that  kind. 

Senator  Ozbksxn.  Let's  talk  about  this 
solo  principle  and  substitute  solo  for  troika, 
one  for  three,  and  then  we  will  have  what 
we  ought  to  have  in  the  United  Nations. 


When  I  left  the  studio  I  was  called  by 
the  UPI,  I  believe,  about  the  state- 
ment. I  said,  "Yes.  that  is  what  I  said." 
In  addition,  another  man  of  outstanding 
character  and  ability  who  should  be 
given  consideration  would  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico,  Adolf o  Lopez  Mateos,  a 
man  who,  I  think,  is  a  real  statesman, 
and  who  has  represented  his  country  in 
this  hemisphere  extremely  well. 

As  the  Senator  has  indicated.  I  am 
sure  that  he  certainly  does  not  favor  the 
troika  principle,  even  though  there  is  a 
veto  attached  to  it.  I  am  sure  that  he 
understands  that  whoever  is  Secretary 
General  would  not  act  on  his  own  initia- 
tive but  would  act  imder  the  orders  of 
the  Security  Council  and/or  the  General 
Assembly. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  emphasize  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  solo  ptinciple,  as  it  is 
called  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSENl.  because,  as  the 
President  pointed  out  today,  even  if  the 
United  Nations  had  a  troika,  one  man 
must  drive  the  troika  if  it  is  to  function. 

I  do  not  have  as  bad  an  opinion  of 
Mr.  Nehru  as  does  my  friend  from  Ari- 
zona, because  I  recognize  the  difficult 
position  in  which  Mr.  Nehru  is.  I  have 
some  ideas  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front him  in  the  subcontinent  which  is 
India.  I  believe  that  Nehru  is  a  man 
basically  friendly  to  the  West,  but  torn 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  on  his  frontier 
a  country  like  Red  China,  which  has 
made  incursions  into  the  area  known  as 
Ladakh.  a  part  of  Kashmir,  which  both 
the  Pakistanis  and  the  Indians  are  ar- 
guing over;  that  the  Chinese  have 
made  penetrations  of  a  kind  into  the 
so-called  northeast  border  area,  and  that 
they  have  made  noises  indicating  that 
they  had  intentions  in  the  areas  of 
Sikkim,  Bhutan,  and  even  Nepal.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  like  to  see  a  continuation  of  the 
one-man  principle,  even  if  we  may  dis- 
agree on  a  man  like  Nehru.  If  it  were 
a  man  like  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  I  would 
not  disagree. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Had  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  President  of  Mexico  yester- 
day, instead  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Nehru. 
I  would  not  be  making  these  remarlu 
this  afternoon.  I  know  the  President 
of  Mexico  quite  well,  and  I  have  great 
regard  for  him.  I  believe  that  the  selec- 
tion of  a  man  from  one  of  the  Latin 
American  coimtries  might  be  a  very  wise 
selection. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  majority 
leader  that  we  should  maintain  single 
control.  I  admired  his  stand  yesterday 
on  the  television  show,  which  prompted 
these  remarks,  when  he  spoke  against 
the  troika  plan.  I  was  also  glad  to  hear 
the  President  of  the  United  States  say 
this  morning  that  he  would  oppose  It. 
I  was  quite  disturbed,  however,  that  a 
man  like  Nehru,  a  professional  neutral, 
had  been  suggested.  Had  Adolfo  Lopez 
Mateos'  name  been  mentioned.  I  ques- 
tion whether  I  would  be  making  these 
remarks.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  i4>preciate  the 
Senator's  viewpoint.     I  point  out  that 
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perhaps  we  could  refer  to  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  as  a  professional  neutral  also, 
because  It  was  his  purpose  and  his  Job 
to  bring  about  an  amelioration  of  con- 
ditions which  divide  nations.  Being  the 
kind  of  man  he  was,  a  man  of  neutrality, 
a  man  of  xmderstanding,  he  gave  his  life 
to  the  cause. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  would  not  com- 
pare Hanunarskjold  with  Nehru.  True, 
one  might  consider  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
a  neutral,  but  his  neutrality  was  ex- 
pressed more  by  a  general  effort  to  bring 
nations  together,  and  he  gave  his  life 
for  this  cause.  My  fear  of  Mr.  Nehru 
is  based  partly  on  his  inability  to  decide 
where  he  should  stand,  although  recog- 
nizing that  he  has  problems  close  to  his 
country  that  we  do  not  know  of.  Never- 
theless. I  do  not  have  the  confidence  in 
him  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Insofar  as  our 
coimtry  is  concerned,  I  believe  we  ought 
to  recognize  that  what  may  be  develop- 
ing in  Asia  is  perhaps  a  battle  between 
two  ideologies.  Communist  China  on  the 
one  hand  and  India  on  the  other.  Which 
country  do  we  want  to  have  succeed? 
Which  country  do  we  want  to  have  given 
primary  consideration  on  the  Asian 
continent?  I  think  it  is  obvious.  Cer- 
tainly not  Communist  China. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  3rleld? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  am  not  sure  that  my 
distingxiished  colleagues  have  accurately 
described  the  late  Dag  Hammarskjold 
when  they  referred  to  him  as  a  neutral. 
Of  course,  this  term  may  mean  one  thing 
to  some  men,  and  other  things  to  others. 
The  term  "neutral,"  it  seems  to  me,  has 
come  to  mean  to  a  great  many  people  an 
unprincipled  fence  sitter.  I  never  re- 
garded the  late  Mr.  Hammarskjold  in 
that  light.  He  may  have  been  an  im- 
partial administrator,  but  certainly  one 
could  never  refer  to  him  as  an  unprin- 
cipled neutral,  that  is.  a  neutral  without 
principle  and  without  courage  to  back  a 
principle.  It  seems  to  me  that  neutral- 
ity means  more — if  it  has  a  real  mean- 
ing— than  a  do-nothing,  a  say-nothing, 
one  who  is  frightened  to  take  a  position. 
That  is  not  neutrality.  That  is  nihilism. 
That  is  nothingism.  That  Is  nothing- 
ness. Mr.  Hammarskjold  was  a  man  of 
conviction,  a  man  of  dedication  to  prin- 
ciple. He  administered  fairly.  Some- 
times we  did  not  agree,  but  I  think  on 
the  whole  the  judgment  of  his  perform- 
ance is  that  he  was  an  impartial  admin- 
istrator of  the  principle  of  collective 
secxuity. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  agree  that  the 
choice  of  the  word  "neutral"  was  prob- 
ably improper.  However,  it  was  not  my 
choice.  The  majority  leader  spoke  of 
him  as  a  neutral.  I  tried  to  qualify  that 
a  bit,  but  I  think  my  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee has  qualified  It  as  It  should  be, 
and  I  thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  acknowledge  that  it  de- 
pends upon  the  meaning  and  the  con- 
text in  which  one  uses  terms.  Many 
terms,  such  as  "peace."  "democracy," 
and  "people's  repubhc,"  have  been 
warped  by  Communist  propaganda  in 


recent  years.  To  some  the  word  "neu- 
tral" has  a  connotation  which  I  do  not 
believe  befits  the  character,  career,  and 
performance  of  the  late  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  further  qualifying  the  term, 
which  was  not  applied  by  me  but  by  the 
distingxiished  majority  leader,  who,  I 
think,  would  accept  the  qualifications  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  as  I  do. 


THE  USE  OP  ATOMIC  WEAPONS 
IN  DEFENSE  OP  BERLIN 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  one  encouraging  report  in  the 
morning  papers.  And  that  was  the 
statement  by  Attorney  General  Robert 
P.  Kennedy  that  there  "is  no  question" 
but  what  his  brother.  President  Ken- 
nedy, would  order  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  if  they  are  essential  to  save 
West  Berlin's  freedom.  Why  it  took 
the  New  FYontier  so  long  to  reassure  the 
American  people  on  this  score  I  do  not 
know.  And,  I  am  led  to  believe  it  might 
never  have  been  done  if  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Maine.  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smtth,  had  not  so  ably 
presented  the  need  for  such  a  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  Government  in 
her  speech  last  week.  In  fact,  it  might 
be  fair  to  say  that  it  took  the  coinage 
and  forthrightness  of  the  lady  from 
Maine  to  drag  the  New  Frontier  kicking 
and  screaming  into  an  attitude  of  nu- 
clear reality  with  regard  to  Berlin.  I 
believe  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber,  as  well 
as  all  of  the  American  people,  owe  Sen- 
ator SinTH  a  vote  of  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation. 

Mr.  President,  In  connection  with  the 
furor  caused  in  Berlin  over  the  state- 
ments purportedly  made  by  General 
Clay,  I  should  like  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point  two 
editorials  from  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
The  first  one  was  published  September 
24,  and  is  entitled  Munich,  1961";  the 
other  was  published  September  25  and 
is  entitled  "Ineptitude  as  Policy." 

There  b<;ing  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  Sept. 
24, isei] 

Munich,  1961 

Dispatches  from  West  Berlin  during  the 
last  34  hours  suggest  that  the  contest  with 
the  Kremlin  Is  ail  but  over,  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  Is  prepared  to  capitulate  to 
Khrushchcf,  and  that  another  Munich  Is 
just  around  the  corner. 

The  reports  originally  were  ascribed  to 
"an  authoritative  VS.  source"  or  "good 
authority."  They  disclosed  that  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  "has  taken  a  fresh  approach 
in  German  affairs."  The  approach  was 
outlined  at  a  reception  for  Oen.  Lucius 
D.  Clay,  newly  arrived  In  West  Berlin  as 
President  Kennedy's  personal  representative. 
The  West  Berlin  press  names  Clay  himself 
as  the  source. 

In  essence,  the  approach  Implies  de  facto 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  puppet  regime  In 
East  Germany,  with  which  Khrushchev  pro- 
poses to  sign  a  peace  treaty.  The  West  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic,  which  has  refiised  to 
aclcnowledge  this  Kremlin  invention.  Is  be- 
ing urged  by  the  United  States  to  accept  the 
East  German  Communist  slave  state  as  a 
fact  of  life. 


Not  only  la  West  Germany  to  deal  with 
thla  Communist  satrapy  as  a  sovereign  equal, 
but  it  must  prepare  Itself,  along  with  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  Allies,  to  con- 
cede to  East  Germany  the  right  to  control 
access  to  West  Berlin.  This  control  over 
communications  would  extend  to  checking 
the  Identity  of  people  coming  Into  Berlin 
by  air  as  well  as  by  road  and  rail. 

Implicit  m  this  particular  concession  Is 
acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  East 
German  Communists  to  turn  back  anyone 
they  choose,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
members  of  the  token  aUled  garrisons  In 
West  Berlin. 

There  are  hints  of  stlU  further  concessions 
to  the  Communists.  One  Is  the  denucleari- 
zation of  West  German  armed  forces,  which 
have  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  though  the 
warheads  are  under  American  control.  West 
Germany  views  this  measure  as  an  evidence 
of  Western  Intention  to  reduce  It  to  second- 
class  partnership  In  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

The  outline  of  the  proposed  Western  re- 
treat has  produced  a  violent  reaction  among 
West  Germans.  Mayor  Brandt  of  West  Ber- 
lin has  warned  the  allies  not  to  seek  to  evade 
their  responsibilities  to  West  Berlin.  He 
said  the  passivity  of  the  allies  when  the 
Commiinlsts  sealed  off  the  eastern  sector  of 
the  city  with  a  waU  Aug\ut  13  has  provided 
a  regrettable  demonstration  that  the  aUles 
are  not  able  to  take  care  of  the  rights  and 
responslbUltles  for  Berlin  as  a  whole. 

With  pointed  reference  to  reports  that 
Americans  are  willing  to  accept  Internation- 
alization of  Berlin,  according  to  Khru- 
shchev's prescription.  Brandt  said  that  the 
danger  here  was  that  the  Russians,  while 
keeping  East  Berlin  closed  off,  might  seize 
the  opening  to  reinstate  themselves  as  the 
fourth  power  In  West  Berlin.  Khrushchev 
has  said  that  If  West  Berlin  Is  converted  Into 
a  free  city.  Soviet  troops  would  join  Amer- 
ican, British,  and  Prench  garrisons  there  as 
a  "protecting"  force. 

The  implication  of  the  new  Berlin  ap- 
proach, which  reports  suggest  may  be  traced 
directly  to  the  White  House.  Is  potentially 
dl«astroiis.  It  accepts  what  the  United 
States  has  never  been  prepared  to  grant — 
that  East  Germany  Is  a  legitimate  govern- 
ment, not  a  country  under  Soviet  occupation. 
By  extension,  the  doctrine  amounts  to  In- 
forming all  of  the  captive  peoples  In  Soviet 
Eastern  K\u-o(>e  that  they  have  been  aban- 
doned by  the  West  and  must  reconcUe  them- 
selves to  a  futvire  In  which  no  liberation  Is 
possible. 

To  West  Germany  the  new  policy  repre- 
sents a  crushing  defeat.  Hope  for  the  re- 
uiUflcatlon  of  the  whole  of  Germany  Is  end- 
lessly postponed.  West  Germany  Is  to  be 
denied  adequate  means  to  defend  Itself.  The 
status  of  West  Berlin  as  an  Integral  part  of 
West  Germany  Is  fataUy  impaired.  West 
German  statesmen  aiMl  citizens  may  travel 
there  only  on  East  German  Communist  suf- 
ferance. When  the  Western  Allies  assent  to 
similar  regulation,  they  embrace  the  possl- 
bUlty  that  they  will  be  forced  out  of  West 
Berlin  and  that  the  city  will  die  of  Commu- 
nist strangulation. 

In  combination,  these  dispositions  could 
cause  such  disillusionment  as  to  throw  West 
Germany  Into  the  arms  of  Russia.  There 
have  been  continuing  Soviet  suggestions  that 
Germany  turn  hn  back  on  her  unreliable 
Western  partners  and  join  Moscow  for  what 
Stalin  In  1049  called  great  actions  of  world 
significance. 

We  have  expressed  our  fears  again  and 
again  that  British  pressvu-e  would  bring 
about  a  German  sellout.  With  that  prospect 
looming.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  Con- 
gress should  stay  In  session.  It  U  now.  If 
It  carries  through  Its  resolve  to  adjourn  this 
week.  It  will  have  abandoned  Its  responsibili- 
ties. There  are  men  of  courage  and  principle 
In  both  Houses  who  wUl  fight  under  a  dlX- 
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ferent  banner  than  the  umbrella  of  appease- 
ment. 

President  de  Oaulle  of  France  warned  the 
other  day  that,  In  yielding  to  OommunUt  de- 
mands, we  run  the  risk  that  after  taking  our 
hat.  they  will  want  our  coat,  shirt,  skin,  and 
flnaUy  our  soul. 

What  Is  the  end?  Is  this  the  way  the 
world  of  liberty  dies — not  with  a  bang  but  a 
whimper? 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune.  Sept. 

26,  1961] 

iNKPTmra*  AS  Policy 

The  more  that  Is  learned  about  General 
Clay's  statement  In  Berlin,  the  more  ap- 
parent it  becomes  that,  for  sheer  Ineptitude 
In  the  management  of  foreign  affairs,  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  had  no  equal  in 
living  memory. 

General  Clay  Is  no  Jackanapes  like  Jack 
Paar  to  exploit  the  tension  In  Berlin  fo**  the 
greater  glory  of  hair  tonic  and  himself.  The 
general  has  earned  a  reputation  for  sagacity. 
He  has  had  many  dealings  with  the  Russians, 
knows  how  rapacious  they  are,  and  knows 
also  that  In  negotiating  with  them  It  Is  folly 
to  expect  good  will. 

Any  poker  player  knows  that  you  don't 
continue  to  pour  money  Into  the  pot  only  to 
throw  in  your  hand.  Tet  that  Is  exactly 
what  General  Clay  has  done  In  the  diplo- 
matic poker  game.  For  our  part,  we  can't 
escape  the  conclusion  that  he  said  exactly 
what  he  was  Instructed  to  say  In  exactly  the 
circumstances  outlined  for  him. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  why  he  was  chosen  for 
this  dlstastefiil  Job.  He  Is  esteemed  by  the 
West  Germans  and  there  was  reason,  there- 
fore, to  think  they  would  accept  the  bitter 
truth  from  him  with  better  grace  than  from 
some  other  spokesman  for  the  United  States. 

General  Clay  let  the  world  know  where  Mr. 
Kennedy  really  standt.  The  word  came  at 
a  reception  for  about  100  newspapermen.  In- 
cluding Influential  German  publishers.  He 
spoke  off  the  record  and  strictly  not  for 
attribution,  but  no  one  in  his  right  mind 
supposes  that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a 
secret  after  It  has  been  confided  to  100  men 
stone  sober  to  say  nothing  of  100  men  some 
of  whom  no  doubt  were  tolerably  well 
plastered. 

The  Kremlin  must  have  known  who  was 
the  author  of  General  Clay's  remarks  within 
an  hour  of  the  time  he  made  them.  The 
only  influence  that  might  have  deterred 
Khrushchev  from  puatilng  his  Berlin  policy 
to  the  limit  was  the  possibility  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  might  resUt  It  with  all  the 
force  that  the  United  States  commands,  in- 
cluding our  atomic  atsenal.  General  Clay's 
statement  has  gone  further  than  necessary  to 
remove  all  such  rUks  from  the  Russian  cal- 
culation. The  admlnistratlcm  has  given 
Khrushchev  the  green  light. 

And  that  Isn't  by  any  means  the  full 
measure  of  the  admlalstratlon's  folly.  In 
the  diplomatic  poker  game  we  held  some 
high  cards.  One  of  them  was  the  hatred  of 
bolshevlsm  by  the  people  of  West  Germany. 
Another  was  the  equal  or  greater  hatred  of 
bolshevlsm  by  the  pe<>ple  of  East  Germany. 
StUl  another  was  the  hatred  of  bolshevlsm 
by  every  satellite  nation  In  Ewope. 

Khrushchev  had  reason  to  fear  that  If 
revolt  broke  out  anyvhere — In  East  Berlin 
or  anywhere  else  wlrhln  his  empire — he 
would  have  hU  hands  full  and  the  trouble 
might  spread  before  long  to  Riusia  Itself. 
The  wall  dividing  the  two  parU  of  Berlin 
was  Intended  not  only  to  keep  the  East 
Berllners  from  fleeing  to  the  West  but  also 
to  keep  West  Berllnera  from  coming  to  the 
aid  of  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall  should  they  undertake  to  free  them- 
■elves  from  the  Communist  yoke. 

These  counters  on  our  side  have  now  been 
thrown  away  without  obtaining  even  the 
sltghteet  concession  from  Khrushchev.  Tb 
call  this  kind  of  dlplotnicy  Inept  is  to  flatter 


it.  but  In  its  ineptitude  It  does  not  occupy 
a  unique  spot  In  the  Kennedy  chronicle.  It 
takes  Its  place  in  the  ]»-oceaslon  which  i« 
headed  by  Laos  and  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  In- 
cludes such  stupidities  as  the  performance 
of  Paar  and  his  soubrette  In  Berlin. 

The  failures  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  diplomacy 
do  not  seem  to  distress  him  greatly.  On 
the  weekend  during  which  Geneial  Cl»y's 
statement  was  breaking  the  spirit  of  our 
friends  l>ehlnd  the  Iron  Curtain,  President 
Kennedy  had  as  his  houseguest  that  great 
statesman  and  thinker,  Prankle  Sinatra. 

Congress,  as  we  said  yesterday,  should  re- 
main In  session  In  Washington.  We  know 
how  keen  is  the  desire  of  the  Members  to 
go  home  after  a  grueling  winter,  spring,  and 
summer  in  Washington;  but  if  Congress  ad- 
journs there  will  be  no  authority  in  Wash- 
ington to  guard  the  public  Interest  against 
this  most  Inept  of  administrations,  demand 
explanations,  and  insist  on  being  heard. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll] 
for  taking  longer  than  I  had  intended, 
but  when  one  enters  into  a  discussion  like 
the  important  discussion  the  Senator 
is  engaging  in,  one  is  bound  to  raise 
certain  points. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  with  the  understanding 
I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  administra- 
tion did  not  need  to  have  the  Attorney 
General  make  clear  what  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  in  fulfilling  its  com- 
mitment, even  though  the  Attorney 
General  did  it  very  well  on  the  radio- 
television  program. 

It  has  been  quite  clear  for  anyone  who 
wanted  to  have  it  clear  and  wanted 
to  understand  that  the  President  and 
the  responsible  defense  officials  of  this 
country  were  prepared  to  use  whatever 
force  was  necessary  to  fulfill  our  treaty 
obligations  and  to  protect  and  defend 
this  country. 

I  c(Mnmend  the  President  for  not  run- 
ning around  like  a  town  crier  or  a  mes- 
senger saying  every  other  day  to  the 
Soviet  Union  exactly  what  it  could  ex- 
pect in  terms  of  weapons.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev knows  who  has  the  weapons;  he 
knows  what  we  have  and  he  knows  what 
they  have. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
what  we  would  do  and  what  we  would 
not  do.  We  have  heard  it  over  the  years. 
The  previous  administration  made  it 
quite  clear  in  a  conference  with  Khru- 
shchev that  we  would  never  use  nuclear 
weapons  first.  It  was  not  this  admin- 
istration that  did  that,  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  knows  It. 

I  believe  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Kennedy,  has  made  it  crystal 
clear  for  all  who  wanted  to  hear,  and 
who  did  not  want  to  take  partisan  ad- 
vantage, that  this  country  was  prepared 
to  use  whatever  force  was  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  our  defense  and  our 
security. 

The  President  also  recognizes  that  it 
is  folly  to  have  a  defense  system  based 
entirely  upon  massive  weapons.  There- 
fore he  has  attempted  to  bring  some 
balance  back  into  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment by  modernizing  our  conventional 
forces. 


That  principle  has  been  endorsed  by  m 
number  of  reputable  organizations  and  a 
large  number  of  qualified,  experienced 
persons  in  the  field  of  national  secu- 
rity. 

I  heard  the  speech  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith  1. 
It  was  a  good  speech,  but  T  do  not  be- 
lieve there  was  a  suigle  new  thing  in 
it. 

The  President  has  had  the  leaders — 
and  both  of  us  are  sitting  here — to  the 
White  House,  when  we  have  sat  down 
with  responsible  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  President  has  made  crystal 
clear  what  we  were  willing  to  do  and 
what  we  would  do,  and  what  weapons 
would  be  used.  However,  I  do  not  think 
it  makes  the  case  any  stronger  to  pub- 
lish it  in  bold  headlines  in  the  newspa- 
pers. There  has  been  much  publicity  on 
the  subject  of  defense;  but  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  tried 
to  do  has  been  to  substitute  materials 
and  weapons  for  publicity.  I  think  he 
has  done  a  very  good  job. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  reaffirmation  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  concerning  the  President's 
stand.  I  do  not  speak  now  in  a  partisan 
way.  We  must  speak  up  when  we  are 
concerned  about  what  we  believe  is  a 
drift  in  the  direction  of  our  defenses  or 
offenses. 

I  have  been  very  much  concerned  about 
the  emphasis  on  conventional  weapons. 
I  am  the  first  to  recognize  that  we  should 
have  a  greater  mix;  that  we  should  have 
conventional  weapons;  but  that  we 
should  not  exclude  nuclear  tactical  weap- 
ons in  our  rush  toward  the  conventional 
type.  This  has  been  my  only  concern. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  I  en- 
gaged in  a  colloquy  on  this  subject  sev- 
eral months  ago. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
a  spokesman  of  the  opposition  state  that 
the  term  "conventional  weapons"  in- 
cludes certain  nuclear  tactical  weapons. 
I  am  very  fearful  that  if  we  say  we  shall 
use  only  conventional  weapons,  and 
convey  the  feeling  that  the  conventional 
weapon  is  the  World  War  n-Korea  type 
weapon,  we  shall  not  be  working  to  our 
best  advantage. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  the  administra- 
tion's position  stated  time  and  again. 
I  think  it  is  wise  that  we  engage  in  these 
colloquies,  so  that  we  can  bring  out  what 
the  determination  of  the  administration 
is. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  a  man  well  informed  on  these 
questions.  I  respect  his  qualifications 
and  his  long  experience  in  problems  of 
defense.  He  Is  an  officer  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  He  is  one  of  the  Senate's  able, 
distinguished,  and  honored  officers. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  knows  that 
the  United  States  has  prepared  itself 
with  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  Every 
Member  of  this  body  who  wants  to  know, 
knows  that  our  ships  at  sea,  our  planes 
in  the  air,  and  our  troops  in  the  field 
are  properly  armed  with  the  wear>on8 
which  are  necessary  for  the  defense  of 
this  country.  However,  that  is  some- 
thing I  do  not  believe  the  President 
needs  to  reiterate  every  day  or  every 
week. 
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When  Joe  Louis  was  world's  heavy- 
weight champion,  he  did  not  walk  down 
the  street  saying.  "I  can  lick  you."  He 
did  not  go  down  the  street  flexing  his 
muscles  and  saying,  "Feel  this  arm." 
He  did  not  have  to. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Most  people 
knew  he  was  strong. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  knew  he  was 
strong.  His  silence  and  composure  were 
two  of  his  great  assets. 

President  Kennedy  has  not  substituted 
press  releases  for  the  Nation's  defense 
and  security. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  When  Joe  Louis 
was  in  the  ring,  and  his  adversary  was 
known  to  him,  he  had  a  great  mix  of 
lefts  and  rights,  and  he  knew  when  to 
xise  them.  He  was  not  timid  about  using 
them,  as  many  of  his  opponents  learned 
In  the  ring. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  did  not  exactly 
write  a  description  of  the  fight  before 
it  started.  That  is  exactly  what  some 
Members  of  Congress  always  seem  to 
desire.  They  ask,  'Where  do  you  think 
we  ought  to  attack?  What  weapons 
ought  we  to  use?  Where  should  we 
move  next?"  That  is  the  most  foolish 
way  I  can  think  of  to  conduct  foreign 
policy. 

Mr,  QOLDWATER.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  has  ever  suggested  that.  We  de- 
sire to  have  frequent  statements  by 
Senators  like  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Htjmphret]  sup- 
porting the  President.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  need.  We  do  not  care  whether 
Mr.  Khrushchev  hears  them  or  not.  We 
want  to  be  confident,  if  we  become  en- 
gaged in  a  conflict  over  Berlin — and  we 
pray  we  will  not— that  we  will  have  the 
weapons  which  the  Senator  describes 
and  will  have  the  determination  to  use 
them.    

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Premier  Khru- 
shchev did  not  give  us  any  choice. 
Khrushchev  said  in  the  very  beginning, 
with  respect  to  Berlin,  that  if  anyone 
had  any  doubts  about  whether  a  power 
struggle  could  be  handled  by  what  are 
called  conventional  activities  or  weapons, 
he  ought  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  it. 
That  Is  why  some  of  us  have  been  so 
deeply  concerned  about  the  tragic  situa- 
tion over  Berlin. 

Today  we  heard  the  President  of  the 
United  States  speak  to  the  United  Na- 
tions with  moving  eloquence  and  deter- 
mination when  he  said  that  the  choice 
before  us  is  either  to  have  this  planet 
actually  become  a  fireball,  destroyed  by 
nuclear  war,  or  to  have  it  become  a 
planet  which  can  be  made  a  better  place 
In  which  to  live  through  arms  control, 
economic  development,  and  the  many 
other  processes  and  programs  which  he 
advocated. 

There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who 
will  not  see.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
those  who  are  always  in  doubt  can  be 
ccmvlnced.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  this 
country.  Everyone  who  wishes  to  know 
can  know  that  the  country  is  prepared 
to  use  whatever  power  is  necessary  to 
defend  itself,  llutt  is  what  the  Senator 
trom  Arlion*  believes;  that  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  believes.  On 
this  point  we  agree. 


We  do  not  help  our  case  by  denotmcing 
or  undermining  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India.  I  do  not  ask  the  Prime  Minister 
of  India  to  engage  in  a  sort  of  pat-me- 
on-the-back  U.S.  policy.  I  expect  the 
Prime  Minister  of  India  to  do  one  thing, 
namely,  to  take  care  of  India.  If  he  will 
take  care  of  India,  he  will  be  performing 
a  greater  service  for  the  United  States 
than  will  all  of  the  other  leaders  who 
come  here  and  say  nice  things  when  they 
are  here,  but  then  do  not  take  care  of 
their  own  coimtries. 

Leaders  from  throughout  the  world 
have  said  that  they  are  our  political 
friends.  Ifhey  say  the  sweetest  things 
which  we  in  America  like  to  hear.  They 
tell  us  how  big  we  are,  how  rich  we  are. 
how  strong  we  are.  Then  they  have 
rebeUions  at  home  which  throw  them  out 
of  power;  or  they  end  by  being  hanged, 
as  happened  to  some  of  our  allies  in 
Turkey  a  while  ago;  or  they  end  by  being 
banished  from  their  countries,  as  Syng- 
man  Rhee  was  exiled  from  Korea.  Many 
people  have  told  us  the  pleasant  things 
we  wanted  to  hear,  only  to  learn  that 
they  had  no  support  at  home. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru,  in  India,  is  a 
democl-atic  leader — with  a  small  "d." 
He  is  devoted  to  the  i>rinciples  of  democ- 
racy in  his  own  coxmtry.  India  has  free 
speech  and  a  free  press.  Mr.  Nehru,  in 
India,  has  taken  stern  measures,  as  stem 
as  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would  want, 
figainst  subversion  in  his  own  country 
and  against  Communists  in  India.  More 
Communi.sts  are  in  jail  in  India  than  In 
any  other  country  I  can  think  of,  except 
Russia.  In  Russia  the  Communists  are 
locked  up  if  they  happen  to  disagree  with 
the  boss  in  power. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  we  are 
operating  on  the  time  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  has  plenty  of 
time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  may  Uke  Mr.  Nehru. 
That  is  his  prerogative.  I  do  not  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  Mr.  Nehru  is  accom- 
pUshing  for  his  people  what  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  beUeves  he  is  accom- 
plishing. If  this  man  were  doing  more 
for  his  own  people,  I  might  be  more  en- 
tranced with  him.  I  do  not  expect  any- 
one chosen  for  the  position  of  Secretary 
General  to  forget  his  own  nationality. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  there  are 
many  men  in  the  world  who  could  be 
Secretary  General,  but  at  this  time  there 
is  only  one  man  who  can  lead  India. 
India's  independence  and  security  to- 
day are  vital  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  would  rather  have  India, 
with  her  375  million  population,  with 
her  vast  treasure  house  of  resources,  as 
a  free  and  independent  nation,  occasion- 
ally sa3rinf,'  something  we  do  not  like  or 
occasionally  doing  something  we  do  not 
like,  than  to  have  India  as  a  hunting 
ground  for  Communist  China,  and  soon 
to  be  broiurht  within  the  Communist  em- 
pire. The  day  India  goes  Commimlst. 
that  day  the  balance  of  power  will  for- 
ever be  lost  to  the  West. 

Mr.  Nehru  Is  needed  In  India.  He  la 
not  needed  nesirly  so  much  as  Secretary 
General. 


Mr.  QOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  relieves  my  mind  greatly.  I 
am  not  campaigning  for  Mr.  Nehru  as 
Prime  Minister  of  India.  I  lived  for  a 
while  In  India.  I  know  the  wants  of 
those  people.  I  know  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  says  about  those 
people  is  true.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
time  come  in  my  life  when  the  people  of 
India  will  live  better  lives.  I  am  not 
arguing  about  the  Senator's  position 
with  respect  to  the  people  of  India. 
That  would  be  like  someone  asking  me 
about  the  race  for  Governor  in  Cali- 
fornia.   I  could  not  care  less. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  think  about  it? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Shall  we  go  into 
that  question? 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  get 
the  Senator's  opinion  on  that  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  only  thing 
I  am  convinced  of  is  that  Governor 
Brown  will  be  retired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  could  move 
into  this  subject. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  He  may  come  to 
the  New  Frontier,  because  the  only  re- 
quirement to  get  into  the  New  Frontier 
is  to  have  been  a  failure  as  a  Governor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  best  req\ilre- 
ment  to  get  Into  the  New  Frontier  is  to 
have  been  a  success  as  a  Senator.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  might  even  make 
it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Oh,  no.  Every 
time  I  am  tempted  to  look  over  at  my 
good  friend  from  Minnesota,  I  say,  "Oh, 
no." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator 
knows  that  if  I  could  not  make  it,  there 
is  no  hope  for  him.    I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  to  return  to 
the  more  serious  matter — although  I  ap- 
preciate this  slight  diversion,  and  It  is 
one  of  the  charming  attributes  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona — my  only  point  is 
that  we  should  not  be  supercritical  of 
the  leaders  of  other  coimtries  when  they 
are  attempting  desperately  to  keep  their 
countries  free  and  to  give  greater 
strength  to  the  economy  of  their  coim- 
tries and  to  remove  from  their  i)eople 
the  terrible  burdens  which  have  rested 
on  them  for  years. 

I  consider  Nehru  one  of  the  truly  great 
leaders  of  nations  in  the  world,  I  wish 
he  would  be  a  little  more  pleasant  on  oc- 
casion to  the  United  States.  But  I  think 
it  most  important  that  India  be  free  and 
Independent,  rather  than  to  have  Mr. 
Nehru  give  us  a  friendly  pat  on  the  back 
and  act  like  a  kissing  cousin.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  that.  We  need  statesmen 
of  the  caliber  of  Mr.  Nehru,  who  is  lead- 
ing his  own  country  as  it  progresses 
as  a  free  and  democratic  Institution. 
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THE  DU  PONT  STOCK 
DIVESnTURE  CASE 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  been 
most  stimulating,  but  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  Du  Pont  stock  divestiture  case. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  haa  accused 
me  of  conducting  a  fUlbuster.  I  do  not 
want  the  Senator  from  Arlsona  w  the 


8enat<v  from  Minnesota  to  be  charged 
with  Joint  respontibility  in  that  con- 
nectkm. 

The  Senator  from  Calif omla  (Mr. 
KncHKLl  and  other  Members  are  wait- 
ing to  transact  important  business,  and 
the  hour  is  late.  So  I  wish  to  conclude 
very  quickly. 

My  remarks  today  have  not  been 
against  the  Du  Pont  Co.  or  against 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  or  against 
any  other  member  of  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  i  have  been  discuss- 
ing, as  a  lawyer,  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  principal  Issues  Involved.  Certain- 
ly it  Is  not  considered  proper  to  provide 
relief  to  a  litigant  before  a  court  enters 
Its  order;  and  no  order  has  been  en- 
tered In  this  case. 

On  September  1.  Du  Pont  filed  with 
the  Court  a  proposed  divestiture  order — 
merely  a  proposed  order,  to  give  the 
Court  the  benefit  of  its  opinion. 

On  October  2— a  date  not  yet 
reached — the  Department  of  Justice  will 
file  its  proposed  divestiture  order.  No 
one  knows  yet  what  that  proposed  order 
will  provide;  and  sometimes  I  wonder 
whether  the  Department  of  Justice  it- 
self knows  what  it  will  provide.  Cer- 
tainly the  Treasury  has  not  Indicated 
what  It  prefers.  I  make  no  criticism, 
but  I  do  point  out  that  this  does  not  give 
the  Congress  the  material  with  which  to 
legislate  intelligently. 

However,  after  the  Department  of 
Justice  files  its  proposed  order  on  Octo- 
ber 3.  the  Court  will  not  be  subject  to 
a  time  limitation  in  regard  to  the  enter- 
ing of  its  stock  divestiture  order.  All 
the  Supreme  Court  said  was  that  the 
lower  court  should  consider  the  matter 
as  one  of  major  Import  The  lower 
court  could  take  60  days.  90  days,  or  6 
months.  But  90  days  after  the  lower 
court  files  its  final  order,  the  divestiture 
Is  to  begin.  Certainly  If  that  dlveeti- 
ture  order  does  not  suit  the  Du  Pont 
Co.,  the  order  will  be  appealed  to  the 
8upr«ne  Court;  and  if  the  lower  court 
goes  too  far— as  It  has  done  on  two 
occasions — certainly  the  Department  of 
Justice  should  api>eal  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

So  why  cazmot  we  be  patient,  sensible, 
and  intelligent,  and  wait?  If  we  do. 
no  one  will  suffer. 

So  I  urge  Senators  to  let  this  matter 
go  over  until  nexl,  year;  and  then  we 
can  take  another  l<X)k  at  It, 

Mr.  QORE.    Mr  President 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  yield.  If  I  do  not 
lose  the  floor.  Byt  I  have  about  con- 
cluded, t 

Mr.  QORE.  wto  could  possibly  be 
hurt  by  awaiting  the  Judgment  of  the 
Chicago  court,  unless  it  be  someone 
who,  by  means  of  this  bill,  would  get 
something  to  which  he  would  not  be  en- 
titled? 

Mr,  CARROLL.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  no  one  would  be  hurt;  but 
someone  could  be  greatly  beneflted  by 
means  of  this  measure.  If  the  Senate 
were  thus  to  Interfere  with  the  Judicial 
machinery,  where  It  has  no  business 
being .  In  my  opinion,  at  tbla  time  and 
I  want  to  emphasize,  at  this  time,  this 
measure  Is  ^jedal-favor  legislation. 


Mr.  QORE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  further? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Ux.  QORE.  Is  not  this  to  be  the 
Uu-gest  single  distribution  of  corporate 
assets  which  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  world? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, from  reading  the  record.  But 
to  phrase  the  matter  a  little  differently, 
and  to  try  to  be  as  impartial  as  possible, 
let  me  say  that  never  before  has  there 
been  an  antitrust  case  of  this  nature 
and  of  such  gigantic  size.  Conse- 
quently, the  problem  Is  very  great,  and 
the  decision  in  regard  to  how  to  handle 
it  properly  and  with  fairness  Is  most 
difficult  to  arrive  at. 

The  other  day  I  heard  a  statement, 
here  on  the  floor,  which  Implied  that 
the  Democratic  Members  of  Congress 
are  against  business.  However,  that  is 
not  so.  We  are  attempting  to  proceed 
under  the  statutes.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said,  the  fact  that  someone 
may  be  injured  by  the  decision  should 
not  affect  the  Court  s  decision. 

Of  course  this  is  a  case  of  great  mag- 
nitude; and  I  venture  to  assert  that  at 
this  time,  in  the  closing  days  of  this 
session,  there  are  not  more  than  15 
Members  of  this  body,  other  than  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  who 
have  studied  this  case  carefully.  It  is 
a  very  involved  tax  case  and  financial 
case  which  has  great  economic  ImpUca- 
tions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  we  should 
take  our  time  in  connection  with  it  It 
may  be  that  in  February  or  March  the 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Goac]  will  say.  "After  studying  the 
Court's  order,  it  is  clear  that  special  leg- 
islation is  needed." 
But  in  any  case,  let  us  wait. 
Mr.  GORE.  Have  I  not  said  pri- 
vately to  the  Senator,  and  has  he  not 
also  heard  me  say  publicly,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  that  when  the  equities  or 
the  inequities— as  they  may  appear  from 
the  decision — are  known,  I  shall  be 
ready  and  willing  to  give  full  and  care- 
ful consideration  to  a  bill  to  relieve  such 
inequities  as  there  may  be? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes.  and  there  Is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  feels  that 
way.  He  has  spoken  to  the  point.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  In  almost  his  opening 
statement  in  the  debate  on  this  issue,  he 
said  this  is  a  premature  bill,  and  it 
should  not  be  passed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  developed  that 
point;  and  I  have  tried  to  show  the 
tremendous  amount  of  work  done  by 
the  executive  branch  on  this  case.  Over 
a  period  of  perhaps  15  years,  the  action 
on  this  matter  has  proceeded  from  the 
executive  branch  to  the  lower  courts, 
then  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  then 
back  again,  and  I  have  pointed  out  that 
this  bin  has  been  shuttled  about  In  Con- 
gress for  some  years.  In  an  attempt  to 
provide  relief  before  the  final  Judgment 
Is  entered.  I  have  said  we  should  iu>t  do 
that.  That  U  why  I  have  spoken  today, 
Mr.  PresldeDt.  I  yield  the  floor. 


FEDERAL-STATE  WATER  RIQHTS 
PROBLEM:  THE  MEED  FOR  A 
LEGISLATIVE  SOLUTION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  which  I  hope  and  believe  will  be  a 
first  step  in  achieving  a  fair  and  reason- 
able solution  to  a  problem  which  many 
millions  of  my  fellow  citizens  in  Cali- 
fornia and  other  States  regard  as  deter- 
ring— if  not,  indeed,  preventing — maxi- 
mum development  of  our  water  re- 
sources. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  bill  be  set  forth  In  full  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

The  bill  (S.  2636)  to  provide  that 
withdrawals  or  reservations  of  public 
land  shall  not  affect  certain  water  rights. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  refer 
to  the  troublesome,  complex,  compli- 
cated, and  controversial  problem  of 
the  sometimes  conflicting  jurisdiction, 
rights,  and  responsibilities  of  the  indi- 
vidual States,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  the  Federal  Government  on  the  other, 
with  respect  to  what  law  should  govern 
the  development,  appropriation,  and  use 
of  the  waters  within  State  boundaries: 
Whether  we  should  follow  the  historic, 
time -tested  principles  that  State  law 
should  control  within  the  borders  of  a 
State,  or  whether  we  follow  a  new,  re- 
grettable trend  toward  centralism  with 
an  111-deflned  concept  of  Federal  para- 
mount rights  superseding  local  self-gov- 
ernment in  such  matters? 

A    imST  STXP    PSOPOSAI, 

At  my  request,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  aiKi  Insu- 
lar Affairs  arranged  for  hearings  on  June 
15  and  16,  1961.  In  these  2  days  of 
productive  hearings,  we  attempted  to 
elicit  from  both  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  other  interested  parties  a  ba- 
sis from  which  we  could  draft  and  in- 
troduce a  reasonable,  first-step  bill  In 
this  difficult  area  of  SUte-Federal  rela- 
tions. It  appeared  at  that  time  that  the 
executive  departments,  particularly  the 
Department  of  Justioe.  might  continue 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  prompted 
the  Departments  of  Defense,  Justice,  In- 
terior, and  Agriculture  to  agree  to  the 
so-called  reservations  bill  in  1958.  I  re- 
gret that  to  date  a  similar  bill  has  not 
been  recommoided.  Thus,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  measure  today  which  I  hope  will 
be  discussed  within  the  coming  months 
and  carefully  considered  by  the  execu- 
tive departments  during  the  congres- 
sional recess.  When  Congress  again 
meets  in  January.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  move  ahead  on  the  basis  of  the 
proposal  I  have  offered. 

As  I  have  suggested,  the  legislation  I 
am  proposing  at  this  time  would  not. 
In  my  consideTed  Judgment  be  a  final 
solotion  to  this  long  unsolved  and  grow- 
ing problem.    But  I  hfl«>e  it  would  be 
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a  first  step,  a  trallblazing  step,  toward 
a  workable  solution. 

The  basic  principle  and  text  of  the 
measure  was  recommended  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  1958,  and  I  have  added 
certain  clarifying  and  perfecting  amend- 
ments, the  desirability  of  which  devel- 
oped during  the  exhaustive  hearings  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  in  June  on  Federal-State  water 
rights. 

RIGHTS    or     BOTH     STATK8    AND    UNrTED     STATKS 
PROTECTED 

Under  this  reservations  bill,  Congress 
would  declare,  on  behalf  of  the  Central 
Government,  that  the  mere  fact  that 
an  area  of  land  within  a  State  had  been 
reserved  by  one  of  the  administrative 
branches  of  the  Government  for  one  pur- 
pose or  another,  such  as  establishing  a 
gunnery  range,  for  example,  does  not 
negate,  suspend,  or  nullify  State  water 
law.  and  water  resource  development 
under  it,  in  that  area. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  prop>osed 
legislation  is  clearly  and  succinctly 
stated  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  first  section.  It  would 
provide : 

The  withdrawal  or  reservation  of  surveyed 
or  unsurveyed  public  lands,  heretofore  or 
hereafter  established,  shall  not  affect  any 
right  to  the  use  of  water  acquired  pursuant 
to  State  law  either  before  or  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  withdrawal  or  reservation. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  protect  fully 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  as  stated  in  the  pro- 
vision Just  quoted. 

The  changes  in  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing from  the  administration  drafted 
and  sponsored  measure  do  not.  I  believe, 
go  at  all  to  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  would  add  para- 
graphs (2),  (3),  and  (4)  to  section  1, 
and  a  new  section,  section  3. 

The  new  paragraph  <2)  would  merely 
declare  by  statute  that  which  is  already 
true  factually:  namely,  that  in  the  riv- 
ers of  the  West,  the  use  of  the  waters 
for  navigation  is  subordinate  to  uses  for 
irrigation  and  other  domestic  purposes. 
The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  states 
this  fact  with  resiject  to  federally  con- 
structed projects  for  flood  control  and 
navigation  generally:  and  on  the  In- 
terior Committee  we  have  written  such 
a  provision  into  irrigation  and  reclama- 
tion bills  on  a  project-by -project  basis. 
There  is  sound  reason  why  the  principle 
should  become  general  law. 

raiNCIPLC  or  RBCLAICATION   LAW  EXTENDED 

My  paragraph  (3)  is  derived  from  sec- 
tions 7  and  8  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
of  1902.  The  provision  has  worked  very 
well  indeed,  without  any  hardship  or 
derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  reclamation 
projects  for  some  60  years  now. 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  ex- 
perience, and  there  is  no  reason  it  should 
not  become  general  law.  The  provision 
would  not  deny  the  United  States  any 
power  it  now  has  to  acquire  rights  other 
than  by  State  law;  but  the  provision 
does  say  that  when  the  United  States 
claims  a  water  right  under  State  law,  it 


shall  follow  the  administrative  proce- 
dures established  by  the  State. 

My  addition  to  the  administration  bill 
set  forth  in  paragraph  4  of  section  1 
contains  two  provisions.  One  is  to  recog- 
nize the  right  to  compensation  of  rights 
in  waters,  whether  navigable  or  non- 
navigable,  if  they  are  recognized  by  the 
State.  This  is  the  point  made  by  the 
general  counsel  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  our  Interior  Committee 
hearings  this  June,  and  I  thought  it  was 
one  of  the  most  constructive  statements 
that  has  appeared  in  any  hearings  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  John  C.  Mason,  tlie 
general  counsel,  indicated,  and  I  think  he 
is  right,  that  the  recognition  of  the  com- 
pensability of  rights  taken  by  the  Unlied 
States  or  its  licensees  would  remove  a 
very  high  percentage  of  the  area  of  fric- 
tion in  water  rights  relationships. 

COMPENSATION    A    BASIC    ISSUE 

Nobody  denies  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  build  works  or  to  take  property, 
real  estate,  water  rights,  or  whatever,  in 
aid  of  constitutionally  authorized  proj- 
ects. The  only  question  is  whether  it  is 
going  to  take  them  with  compensation 
or  without  compensation. 

Once  the  principle  of  compensability 
is  established.  95  percent  of  the  conflict 
disappears.  Compensability  does  not. 
in  most  instances,  add  any  appreciable 
cost  to  a  Federal  project.  By  "appreci- 
able," I  mean  in  terms  of  percentage. 

On  the  Central  Valley  project,  for  ex- 
ample, my  recollection  is  that  out  of  a 
total  cost  of  some  $500  million,  only 
about  $5  million  had  l>een  spent  for  the 
acquisition  of  water  rights:  and  in  the 
Gerlach— 1/.5.  v.  Gerlach  Live  Stock  Co. 
(339  U.S.  725  (1950))— case  only  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  involved. 

Compensability  would  remove  much  of 
the  problem  before  us. 

INITIATION    or    JTJDICIAL    PROCEEDING    RSQITIREO 

The  second  clause  of  this  proposed 
paragraph  4  relates  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  United  States  shall  take,  that 
is.  by  eminent  domain,  as  provided  in 
section  21  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  and 
not  otherwise. 

The  intent,  here,  is  to  negate,  as  to 
water  rights,  the  asserted  power  of  the 
United  States  to  take  without  first  initi- 
ating judicial  proceedings,  that  is,  by 
what  is  called  inverse  condemnation. 
Inverse  condemnation  is  not  a  new  prin- 
ciple. In  some  respects,  it  is  highly 
equitable. 

But  with  respect  to  water  rights,  the 
difficulty  is  that  this  technique  has  been 
developed  and  used  by  the  E>epartment 
of  Justice  in  several  instances  in  which 
the  water  user  never  knew  that  anything 
was  being  taken  from  him. 

Water  rights  operate  at  a  distance, 
both  as  to  time  and  place.  When  the 
gates  of  Priant  Dam  were  closed  and 
water  below  that  was  shut  off  from  time 
to  time,  did  the  United  States  thereby 
take,  without  any  notice  to  the  down- 
stream user  that  it  intended  to  make  a 
permanent  taking?  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment took  the  water  that  would  have 
reached  the  downstream  user  in  August, 
is  that  notice  that  forever  after  he  is 
going  to  be  restricted  to  the  water  that 
happened  to  reach  him  in  that  particu- 


lar month  of  that  particular  year,  even 
though  in  other  months  in  the  year,  or 
even  in  August  of  another  year  that  was 
wetter,  he  received  all  the  water  he 
wanted? 

It  seems  highly  equitable  that  if  the 
United  States  is  to  take  any  water  rights, 
which  are  a  kind  of  real  property,  it 
should  go  through  the  ordinary  con- 
demnation processes.  It  gets  immediate 
possession,  and  then  tries  out  the  value 
of  what  is  taken  before  a  local  court. 

Section  21  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
is  a  very  liberal  provision  which  allows 
the  licensee  to  condemn  either  under 
Federal  law,  if  there  is  one  applicable,  or 
under  State  law.  Section  21  has  been 
construed  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  Ta- 
coma  V.  Taxpayers  of  Tacoma  (357  U.S. 
320),  as  being  applicable  even  against 
State-owned  property;  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral licensee  or  the  United  States,  in 
proceeding  under  section  21.  has  ample 
powers. 

This  matter  of  inverse  condemnation 
is  one  of  the  sore  points  in  the  Govern- 
ment's dealing  with  the  western  water 
users. 

WAITER  or  SOVEREIGN  niMTTNITT 

Section  3  of  my  bill  is  new.  It  would 
amend  section  208  of  the  act  of  July  10. 
1952.  the  so-called  McCarran  Act,  by 
deleting  from  subsection  (c)  of  that  sec- 
tion 208  the  following : 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  joinder  of  the  United  States 
in  any  suit  or  controversy  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  Involving  the 
right  of  States  to  the  use  of  the  water  of 
any  Interstate  stream. 

The  effect  of  that  clause,  that  sen- 
tence, in  the  existing  act.  is  to  make  im- 
possible the  litigation  of  the  very  cases 
that  require  resolution  in  the  courts.  It 
is  generally  true  that  most  of  the  streams 
in  which  the  United  States  is  interested 
are  interstate. 

But  that  whole  subject  matter,  which 
must  involve  a  suit  by  one  State  against 
another  in  the  original  jurisdiction,  is 
now  withdrawn  by  the  effect  of  the  act 
of  1952.  I  think  the  principle  of  con- 
sent to  suit  should  be  made  general. 
The  Congress  should  grant  such  general 
consent,  not  any  individual  officer,  such 
as  the  Attorney  General. 

BILL    RECOMMENDED    BT    PRIOR    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated,  this  bill  is 
generally  the  measure  drafted  and  rec- 
ommended in  1958  by  all  of  the  executive 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cerned with  water  resource  development, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  It  had  been 
drafted  at  the  request  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  as  an  accept- 
able substitute — a  substitute  acceptable 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Goverrunent.  that  is,  to  the  so-called 
Barrett  bill.  S.  863  of  the  84th  Congress, 
popularly  called  the  western  water  rights 
bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  then  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Hon.  Fred  Seaton,  transmitting 
the  text  of  the  reservation  bill  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Barrett  bill,  S.  863,  85th 
Congress,  be  set  forth  in  the  Ricord  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

VS.  DlTARTMENT  OV  THE  IimRIOa. 

Omca  or  the  SacRRART, 
Washington.,  D.C..  May  13,  1951. 
Hon.  James  E.  Mttrsat. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
$utar  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washin{fton, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mcwrat  :  This  letter  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  a  report  on  8. 
863,  66tb  Congress,  a  bill  to  govern  the  con- 
trol, appropriation,  use  and  distribution  of 
water.  The  Department  of  the  Int«rlor 
adheres  to  the  position  it  has  taken  generally 
and  consistently,  as  expressed  earlier  In  our 
letter  ot  March  ao,  1966.  favoring  the  enact- 
ment oC  such  legislation. 

Our  departmental  experiences  In  varying 
programs  of  development  and  conservation 
of  water  resources  have  encouraged  us  to 
support  as  a  national  policy  matter  propos- 
als to  extend  to  other  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  congresslonally  pre- 
scribed policies  requiring  cooperation  with 
States  and  adherence  to  State  practices. 
Thoae  departments  and  agencies  admittedly 
have  different  functions  and  duties  resting, 
in  most  instances,  on  constitutional  powers 
other  than  those  an  which  the  programs 
carried  out  by  Interior  are  baaed. 

Notwithstanding  these  dissimilarities,  an 
earnest  effort  was  made  over  a  period  of 
months  to  find  language  agreeable  to  the  var- 
ious executive  departmenta  and  agencies 
concerned  with  usee  of  water  resources  which 
would  afford  adequate  protection  to  Fed- 
eral interests  yet  grant  the  17  reclamation 
States  the  desired  rt'itutary  assvirancea  of  the 
inlSffrlty  of  the  water  rights  of  their  peo- 
ple. The  main  problem  was  to  agree  on  lan- 
guage wlilch  would  glre  this  assurance  of 
the  integrity  of  western  water  rights  not- 
withstanding adverse  impUcations  arising 
from  the  Pelton  caee  (Federal  Potoer  Com- 
mission T.  Oregon.  t40  U^.  4S6  (19&5) ),  and 
thereby  also  curtail  any  further  extension 
ot  the  so-called  federal  reeerratlon  theory. 
In  so  doing  It  was  eaaentUl  aiao  to  protect 
legitimate  Federal  Intereeta  and  vital  Fed- 
eral programs. 

The  result  has  been  a  modification  of  the 
approach  proposed  by  the  sponsors  of  S.  863. 
This  modification  which  we  submit  for  your 
consideration  admittedly  Is  more  limited 
than  the  oomprehenslve  measure  now  be- 
fore the  committee.  It  nevertheless  con- 
stitutes a  major  step  toward  assurance  of 
the  Integrity  of  existing  rlghte  to  the  use  of 
water  In  the  reclamation  States.  This 
compromise  draft,  stated  la  the  form  of  a 
single  limited  proposition  and  followed  In 
section  a  by  pertinent  reservations,  fol- 
lows: 

"SacnoN  1.  The  withdrawal  or  reserva- 
tion of  surveyed  or  unsurreyed  public  lands, 
heretofore  or  hereafter  established,  shall  not 
affect  any  right  to  the  use  of  water  acquired 
pursuant  to  SUte  law  either  before  or  after 
the  establishment  of  such  withdrawal  or 
reservation. 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  l>e  con- 
strued as: 

"(a)  Sfodlf3rlng  or  repealing  any  provision 
of  any  existing  Act  of  Oongreas  requiring 
that  rights  of  the  United  States  to  the  use 
of  water  be  acquired  pursiiant  to  State  law, 
to  the  extent  that  such  provisions  are  other- 
wise appUcable. 

"(b)  Permitting  appropriations  of  water 
under  State  law  w3Uch  Interfere  with  the 
provisions  of  International  treatlce  of  the 
United  States. 

"<c)  Affecting.  Impairing,  diminishing, 
subordinating  or  enlarging  (1)  the  rights  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  any  SUte  to  waters 
under  any  Interstate  compact  or  existing 
Judicial  decree;  (2)  the  obUgaUons  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  Indians  or  Indian  tribes. 


or  any  right  owned  or  held  by  or  for  Indi- 
ans or  Indian  trtbes;  (8)  any  water  right 
heretofore  acquired  by  others  than  the 
United  SUtes  under  Federal  or  SUte  law; 
(4)  any  right  to  any  quantity  of  water  used 
for  governmenUl  purposes  or  programs  of 
the  United  SUtes  at  any  time  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1940,  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act;  or  (6)  any  right  of  the  United  States 
to  use  water  hereafter  lawfully  Initiated  In 
the  exercise  of  the  express  or  neoesearUy  Im- 
plied authority  of  any  present  or  future  Act 
of  Congress  or  SUte  law  when  such  light  Is 
InltUted  prior  to  the  acquisition  by  others 
of  any  right  to  use  water  pursuant  to  SUte 
law." 

You  wUl  observe  that  this  draft  is  devoid 
of  caption,  title,  preamble  or  sUtement  of 
purpose,  popular  name  title  and  other  de- 
sirable legislative  embelllshmente. 

Section  1.  as  we  have  already  indicated,  is 
Intended  to  ciirtall  any  possible  extension 
of  the  so-called  Federal  reservation  theory. 
The  main  Issue  raised  by  section  1  la  in- 
tended to  be  one  of  congressional  policy  In 
the  exercise  of  constitutional  powers.  In 
this  connection  It  may  be  pertinent  to  ob- 
serve here  that  a  constitutional  grant  of 
power  carries  with  it  all  auxiliary  and  Im- 
plied powers  necessary  to  lU  leglslaUve  ef- 
fectuation or  lU  successful  invocation  or 
application.  Further,  the  supremacy  clause 
of  our  Federal  Constitution  Interposes  the 
national  power  to  protect  an  authorized  ac- 
tivity as  set  forth  In.  or  as  sanctioned  by,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  laws 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  or 
the  treaties  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Under  the  language  proposed  and  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  Power  Act.  a  SUte 
still  could  not,  under  the  doctrine  of  the 
New  Blver  case  (VS.  v.  Ajypalachian  Elec- 
tric Power  Co..  311  VS.  377  (1940) ) ,  and  the 
Red  River  case  (Oklahoma  ex  rel.  PhiUips. 
Governor  v.  Otty  F.  AtMnaon  Co.,  et  ol..  813 
VS.  508  (1941) )  Ucense  a  dam  on  a  navigable 
stream  or  Ite  tiibuUrles  contrary  to  that 
act.  Nor  could  a  SUte,  under  the  doctrine 
of  the  First  Iowa  Co-op  case  (First  Iowa 
Hydro-Electric  Cooperative  v.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  338  U.S.  153  (1946))  and  the 
Peltoa  case  (Federal  Power  Commission  v. 
Oregon,  supra),  prevent  the  Issuance  at  a 
Federal   license. 

The  legislative  assurance  of  the  Integrity 
of  western  water  righto  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1  does  not  Jeopardize  the  national  de- 
fense or  other  national  InteresU.  Probably 
no  other  combination  of  powers  vested  In 
Congress  even  approaches  in  scope  the  ag- 
gregate often  referred  to  as  the  War 
Powers.  Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion etnpowers  Congress  to  "provide  for  the 
conunon  Defense  and  general  Welfare  of 
the  United  SUtes"  (cl.  1);  "declare  War"  (cl. 
11):  "raise  and  support  Armies"  (cl.  18); 
"provide  and  malnUln  a  Navy*  (cl.  18); 
"make  Rules  for  the  Oovemment  and  Reg- 
ulation of  the  land  naval  Forces"  (d.  14); 
"repel  Invasions"  (cl.  15);  and  "make  all 
Laws  whlcli  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  Into  Execution  the  foregoing 
Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes,  or  In  any  Department  or  Of- 
ficer thereof"  (cl.  18).  Other  constitutional 
powers  are  available  to  protect  other  na- 
tional InteresU. 

Section  3  of  the  draft  conslsU  of  rules 
or  UmlUtlons  on  the  construction  of  section 
I  and  also  carries  restrictions  on  the  general 
application  of  the  act.  They  are  Intended 
primarily  to  forestall  possible  attempta  to 
circumvent  section  1  and  thereby  upset 
existing  righto,  obligations,  or  programs.  At 
the  same  time,  they  leave  the  way  open  for 
future  acquisitions  of  righto  and  legislative 
adoption  of  programs  by  Congress.  Briefly 
sUted,  they  are: 

1.  Tlie  numerous  provisions  of  Federal 
law  which  Congress  over  a  long  period  of 


time  has  enacted  requiring  noninterference 
with  SUte,  territorial,  or  local  laws  in  the 
acquisition  of  righto  to  the  use  of  water  are 
not  to  be  construed  as  modified  or  repealed 
by  this  act.  "nils  includes,  of  course,  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  1902  Reclamation  Act,  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944,  and  other  similar  provisions  of 
Federal  law.  Among  other  things,  it  also 
negates  any  Inference  that  In  protecting  uses 
of  water  which  may  be  lawfully  initiated 
under  an  act  of  Congress.  Congress  thereby 
will  be  deemed  to  intend  that  existing  sUtu- 
tory  provisions  requiring  noninterference 
with  SUte  law  shall  be  superseded. 

2.  Interference  with  existing  international 
treaties  of  the  United  States  by  appropria- 
tions of  water  pursuant  to  SUte  law  is  not 
authorized.  A  treaty  commitment  dealing 
properly  with  matters  of  international  con- 
cern is  a  Federal  obligation  not  within  the 
control  of  any  single  SUte  or  any  group  of 
SUtes.  Such  a  commitment  is  part  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  SUte  law  to 
the  contrary  notwlthsUnding,  and  it  is  sub- 
ject to  such  action  as  the  Congress  or  the 
Nation  may  take  for  ito  enforcement,  modi- 
fication, or  repeal. 

3.  Righto  of  the  United  SUtes  or  any 
SUte  to  waters  under  an  interstate  compwct 
or  Judicial  decree  are  to  be  neither  enlarged 
nor  Impaired  by  section  1.  Consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  compact  is  cast  in  the  form  of 
sUtutory  approval,  subject  to  Presidential 
veto,  and  within  the  fundamenUl  rule  that 
one  Congress  cannot  Irrevocably  bind  a  sub- 
sequent Congress  to  Ito  enactment.  Nor  can 
Congress,  by  compact  or  delegation,  divest 
Itself  of  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, so  as  to  preclude  further  congressional 
action  Involving  the  exercise  of  those  consti- 
tutional powers.  The  Federal  Government 
may  participate  In  the  compact  In  many 
Insunces  If  it  chooses.  It  should  be  noted 
In  this  connection,  however,  that  any  In- 
vocation by  Congress  of  constitutional 
powers  in  connection  with  a  compact,  a 
treaty,  or  by  way  of  amending  existing  sUtu- 
tory law  must  Uke  into  account  vested 
righto  which  may  have  accrued  under  that 
compact,  treaty,  or  the  amended  sUtute. 

4.  The  obligation  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
Indians  or  Indian  tribes,  especially  those 
claimed  obligations  now  In  litigation,  re- 
main unaffected,  and  righto  held  by  or  for 
Indian  tribes  are  not  to  be  Unpaired,  dimin- 
ished, or  enlarged  by  section  1.  This  provi- 
sion, It  may  be  noted,  is  in  harmony  with 
variations  of  language  found  in  IntersUte 
compacto  relating  to  water  righto  of  In- 
dians and  Indian  tribes.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  this  instcmce  to  select  language 
which  would  take  into  account  the  final 
Ahtanum  decision  (VJS.  v.  Ahtanum  Irriga- 
tion District.  236  Fed.  2d  331  (1966),  cert, 
den.  363  U.S.  988  (1957))  and  would  leave 
unaffected  current  Issues  before  the  In- 
dian   Claims   Commission    and   the   coxirto. 

6.  Water  righto  heretofore  acquired  by 
others  than  the  United  SUtes  pursuant  to 
Federal  law  or  under  SUte  law  will  not  be 
impaired  by  operation  of  section  1.  The 
snme  may  be  said  of  righto  acquired  in 
territorial  periods  prior  to  the  granting  of 
statehood  to  Territories  under  Federal  en- 
abling legislation. 

6.  Water  righto  problems  arising  as  a  re- 
sult of  water  uses  on  Federal  reservations 
after  January  1,  1940,  and  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  proposed  bill,  especially 
those  which  arose  by  reason  of  national 
defense  activities,  are  left  in  the  sUtus  quo. 
Thus,  cerUln  issues,  such  as  those  In  liti- 
gation involving  the  Navy's  ammunition 
depot  at  Hawthorne,  Nev..  must  await  Judi- 
cial disposition  by  the  courto,  or  legislative 
disposition  by  the  Congress.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  should  be  recalled  that  subsUn- 
tial  uses  of  water  were  made  during  this 
period  by  reason  of  our  preparations  for  the 
defense  of  the  Nation  and  our  participation 
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In  World  War  n.  TbU  propoeal  would  pre- 
serve for  possible  future  needs  such  rights 
to  the  use  of  water  as  may  have  been  estab- 
lished In  the  United  States  by  reason  of 
those  activities. 

7.  In  connection  with  any  project  or  pro- 
gram authorized  by  Congress  In  the  future, 
this  proposed  act  cannot  be  construed  to 
curtail  or  foreclose  the  acquisition  under 
proper  legislative  and  constitutional  author- 
ity of  necessary  rights  to  the  use  of  water 
when  such  acquisitions  will  not  divest  others 
of  rights  acquired  pursuant  to  State  law. 
Uses  established  In  t^e  past  or  to  be  author- 
ized In  the  future  are  not  prejudged  In  this 
bill. 

Tou  will  observe  that  there  Is  a  substan- 
tial degree  of  correlation  In  this  modified 
proposal  and  Important  elements  of  S.  863. 
First.  It  will  be  noted  that  past  and  future 
Federal  withdrawals  and  reservations  shall 
not  prejudice  beneficial  uses  Initiated  under 
State  laws.  Second,  the  applicability  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  1902  Reclamation  Act  and  re- 
lated laws  are  preserved  across  the  board,  so 
to  speak.  Third,  impairments  or  diminutions 
of  Federal,  State,  or  international  rights 
\inder  applicable  Interstate  compacts,  trea- 
ties, or  Judicial  decrees  are  foreclosed. 
Fourth,  the  protection  of  rights  of  Indians 
and  Indian  tribes  is  assured.  All  of  these 
principles  are  embodied  In  S.  863. 

We  do  not  believe  this  modified  proposal 
can  impair  Federal  functions  and  programs 
because  Inunense  constitutional  powers  vest- 
ed in  Congress,  including  those  relating  to 
national  defense  and  war,  are  always  avail- 
able for  national  use.  Thus,  Federal  Interests 
can  be  readily  protected  at  the  same  time 
rights  vested  under  State  law  are  assured. 

We  are  authorized  to  state  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Department  of  Defense, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
concur  in  submitting  this  proposed  substi- 
tute language  for  the  consideration  of  your 
committee.  We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 
such  further  information  and  otherwise 
render  such  assistance  as  you  may  desire  in 
connection  with  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fkxd  A.  Skaton, 
Secretary  o/  the  Interior. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated,  I  have  delayed  introducing  my 
present  measure  until  this  time  in  the 
hope  that  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
present  administration  might  see  fit  to 
follow  the  admirable  example  set  by 
their  predecessors  in  office  and  come  up 
with  similar  recommendations  for  legis- 
lative action  in  this  Congress  that  would 
constitute  at  least  a  step  forward  in  solv- 
ing some  of  the  problems  presented  by 
Federal  claims  to  ownership  of  all  un- 
appropriated waters  in  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other  States  based  on  Federal 
ownership  of  vast  areas  of  public  lands 
in  my  State  and  other  States  of  the 
West. 

THB    NKZD   rOS   ACTION 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings  on  Federal - 
State  water  rights  held  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs last  June  at  my  request,  and  in 
view  of  the  report  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources, 
on  which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  vice 
chairman,  there  was,  to  my  mind,  at 
least,  a  firm  basis  for  such  hope — a  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  problem  had  been 
made  clear,  and  that  the  need  for  action 
had  been  made  equally  clear.  In  a 
speech  I  made  in  the  Senate  on  May  26. 
1960,  prior  to  either  the  Federal-State 
water  rights  hearings  or  the  select  com- 


mittee's report,  I  tried  to  point  out  the 
need  and  urgency  for  such  action. 

At  that  time  in  discussing  the  Barrett 
and  similar  bills,  which  would  have  de- 
clared the  rights  of  the  States  to  control, 
under  their  own  laws,  the  use  of  waters 
within  State  boundaries,  I  said: 

I  do  not  want  the  States  to  hamstring  the 
Federal  Government  In  its  constltutlonrl 
sphere  of  activities  In  the  conservation  anl 
development  of  our  land  and  water  resources. 
But  neither  do  I  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  hamstring  our  States  In  their  efforts 
to  respond  to  the  needs,  present  and  future, 
of  their  citizens.  In  accord  with  local  condi- 
tions and  local  needs,  and  In  their  efforts  to 
use  for  the  highest  public  good  waters  within 
their  borders. 

The  executive  branch  categorically  opposes 
these  proposals.  But  I  submit  this  opposi- 
tion by  one  branch  of  the  Government  is  no 
reason  why  the  Congress  should  not  face  up 
to  the  problem  and  fashion  legislation  which 
would  end  the  constant  unrest  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  water  rights  between  the  several 
States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

I  then  went  on  to  say : 

Mr.  President,  time  Is  running  out.  My 
purpose  in  addressing  the  Senate  Is  to  voice 
the  urgent  need  for  congressional  action. 
These  legislative  proposals  form  the  basis  on 
which  we  can  take  constructive  action.  As 
I  say,  the  principles  they  set  forth  are  valid. 
They  preserve  to  every  State  of  these  United 
States  Its  historic — and  constitutional — right 
to  use  the  waters  within  Its  borders  as  Its 
own  people  determine  to  be  in  their  own  best 
interests.  They  also  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  Its  con8titutlon.al 
sphere. 

However,  this  administration  has  not 
seen  fit  to  approve  affirmatively  even 
the  reservation  bill  so  carefully  worked 
out  by  the  Departments  of  Justice,  In- 
terior. Agriculture,  and  Defense,  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  in  the  pre- 
vious administration.  Nor  has  this  ad- 
ministration advanced  any  new  or  con- 
structive ideas  of  its  own  to  solve  the 
conflicts,  actual  and  potential,  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
over  water  resource  development. 
Nevertheless,  inadequate  as  I  believe  this 
measure  to  be  to  solve  the  basic  prob- 
lem, I  am  introducing  it  as  one  small 
step  forward. 

BASIC    GOALS 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  I  have  made 
plain  my  own  sincere  convictions  that 
the  measure  I  am  sponsoring  is  not  the 
final  solution  to  the  problem.  Personal- 
ly, I  much  prefer  the  general  goals  of 
several  earlier  and  more  comprehensive 
measures.     These  proposals  sought: 

First,  to  remove  clouds  on  water  rights 
previously  vested  under  the  laws  of  the 
17  Western  States; 

Second,  to  provide  for  the  future  ac- 
quisition, under  State  law,  of  rights  to 
the  use  of  all  unappropriated  waters; 

Third,  to  provide  adequate  protection 
for  Federal  interests  in  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  such  waters. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  have 
attained  these  purposes  by  having  Con- 
gress declare  that  all  unappropriated 
waters,  whether  ground  or  surface,  non- 
navigable,  are  available  for  appropria- 
tion under  State  laws.  Federal  agencies 
and  permittees,  licensees,  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  would  be  re- 
quired to  acquire  property  rights  to  the 


use  of  water  under  State  law  In  carrying 
out  Federal  water  uses.  All  existing 
rights  of  third  parties  under  State  or 
Federal  law  would  be  protected,  includ- 
ing Indian  rights. 

What  is  wrong  with  these  basic  policy 
goals? 

Nothing  is  wrong  with  these  goals.  I 
had  always  assumed  they  were  well 
recognized  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
whole  evolution  of  Federal -State  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  country.  I  had 
thought  these  goals  were  achieved  for 
generations.  These  goals  are  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  these  goals 
is  the  lack  of  affirmative  response  from 
some  of  the  executive  agencies. 

In  order  that  the  executive  agencies' 
position  may  be  clear,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  the  Barrett  bill,  dated 
March  19,  1956,  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JusTiCK    Department's    Report    on    Barrxtt 
Bnx  or  1966 
Department  or  Justice, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  19. 19S€. 
Hon.  James  K.  MtrRRAT. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular  Affairs,  UJS,  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  CHAiRMAif:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  dated  March  &.  1956. 
for  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
concerning  the  amendment  to  be  proposed 
by  Senator  Barrett  to  the  bill,  8.  863.  Under 
the  proposed  amendment,  the  blU  would  be 
entitled  "A  bill  to  recognize  and  confirm  the 
authority  of  arid  and  semlarld  States  re- 
lating to  the  control,  appropriation,  use,  <»- 
distribution  of  water  within  their  geographic 
lx>undarles.  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  be  cited 
as  the  "Water  Rights  Settlement  Act  of  1956." 
After  a  detailed  recital  indicating  that  the 
seciu-lty  of  prior  rights  to  the  use  of  water 
acquired  under  State  law  for  beneficial  pur- 
poses is  threatened  by  the  exercise  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  Its  rights  to  the  use 
of  water  in  those  States  lying  wholly  or  In 
part  west  of  the  98th  meridian,  the  purpose 
of  the  proposed  legislation  Is  stated  in  the 
last  sentence  of  section  3  as  follows:  "Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  previous  acts  of  Con- 
gress have  been  and  may  be  Interpreted  with 
respect  to  these  States  so  as  to  cast  clouds 
on  such  prior  rights  and  to  Interfere  with 
the  future  orderly  development  of  water  re- 
sources In  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
declaration,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  act: 
(1)  to  remove  any  such  clouds;  (3)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future  acquisition  of  unappro- 
priated waters,  navigable  and  nonnavlgable, 
in  compliance  with  State  laws;  and  (3)  to 
provide  adequate  protections  of  the  Federal 
Interests  to  the  end  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  perform  its  functions  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses." 

This  Department  questions  the  validity  of 
the  assumption  underlying  the  statement  of 
policy  that  Federal  activities  in  the  Western 
States  Involving  rights  to  the  use  of  water 
threaten  the  security  of  prior  rights  acquired 
under  State  law  or  cause  undue  interference 
with  such  rlghU  or  with  the  orderly  acquisi- 
tion of  such  rights  In  the  future.  If  there 
are  Instances  in  which  either  public  or  non- 
public Investments  In  water  resource  devel- 
opments have  been  Jeopardized  by  the 
National  Government  In  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  and  authority  under  the  Constitution, 
they  are  Indeed  rare. 
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Passing  over  without  further  comment  the 
statement  of  policy  considerations.  It  appears 
that  the  effect  of  the  legUlatlon  would  be 
to  subordinate  substantially  all  Federal 
rights  to  the  use  of  water  in  the  West  to  the 
laws  of  the  States  and  the  rights  of  those 
claiming  under  State  laws  and  to  completely 
subject  the  National  Government  in  this  field 
to  control  and  regulation  by  the  States. 
That  this  effect  is  Inconsistent  with,  and,  in 
the  present  form  of  the  bill,  at  best  renders 
uncertain  of  accomplishment,  the  declared 
purpose  "(8)  to  provide  adequate  protections 
of  the  Federal  interests  to  the  end  that  the 
Federal  Government  may  perform  its  func- 
tions in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  fore- 
going purposes"  is  apparent  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

Section  5  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
provide  that:  "In  the  use  of  water  for  any 
purpose  In  connection  with  Federal  pro- 
grams, projects,  or  activities  no  Federal 
agency  or  employee  of  the  Government  shall 
Interfere  with  the  exercise  of  any  right  to  the 
use  of  water  for  beneficial  purposes  hereto- 
fore acquired  under  and  recognized  by  State 
custom  or  law  exoept  when  expressly  au- 
thorized by  law  and  upon  payment  of  Just 
compensation  therefor:  •  •  •."  The  full 
lmp(u;t  of  this  provision  is  difficult  of  com- 
prehension. Questions  of  construction 
would  be  innumerable.  It  is  conceivable 
that  rights  "heretofore"  acquired  under  and 
recognized  by  state  custom  or  law  without 
recognition  of  prior  vested  rights  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  based  upon  State  law 
would  be  held  superior  to  the  Federal  rights. 
There  are  presently  pending  in  the  courts 
numerous  cases  involving  that  precise  situa- 
tion. A  ooncelvabte  construction  of  section 
S  Is  that  It  constitutes  a  relinquishment  by 
the  United  States  of  America  of  its  vested 
■  rights  to  the  use  ot  water  in  every  instance 
when  an  approprlator  under  the  laws  of  the 
State,  asserting  a  right  acquired  prior  to  the 
date  of  approval  of  the  legislation,  claims  ad- 
versely to  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
Irrespective  of  relative  priority.  Under  such 
a  construction,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Vsderal  Government  would  be  precluded 
from  fulfilling  lU  responsibilities  In  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  water  resources 
and  the  use  of  those  resources  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  costs  would  be  in  many 
InsUnces  prohibitive.  Beyond  the  question 
of  the  extent  to  which  section  5  might  con- 
ceivably be  construed  as  subordinating  re- 
served or  other  presently  vested  rlghu  of  the 
Federal  Government  not  based  upon  State 
law  to  rights  asserted  under  such  laws,  other 
impediments  to  performance  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  its  functions  in  water  re- 
source development  are  suggested.  For  ex- 
ample, the  injunction  against  Interference 
by  Federal  agencies  or  employees  with  the 
exercise  of  any  right  to  the  use  of  water 
heretofore  acquired  under  and  recognized  by 
State  ciutom  or  law  might  be  construed  as 
requiring  water  deliveries  from  the  Colorado 
River  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  rights  to 
waters  of  that  river  heretofore  acquired  un- 
der SUte  law  without  regard  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  such  deliveries  unless  express  au- 
thorization for  the  taking  of  such  rights  by 
the  Federal  Government  can  be  found  in 
legislation.  There  Is  wide  conflict  between 
such  possible  construction  of  section  6  of  the 
proposed  legislation  and  the  claims  asserted 
by  the  several  States  Included  in  the  lower 
basin  of  this  river  to  litigation  now  pending 
In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
A  similar  Impact  ui>on  administration  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  other  great  reclama- 
tion projects  in  the  West  is  conceivable. 

The  devastating  effects  of  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  the  proposed  legislation  upon 
the  performance  by  the  Federal  Government 
ot  its  functions  In  water  resource  develop- 
ment and  In  the  exercise  of  its  rights  to  the 
use  of  water  are  even  more  readily  apparent. 
These  provisions,  subject  to  existing  rights 


under  State  law,  pxirport  to  reserve  for  ap- 
propriation and  use  ot  the  public  pursuant 
to  State  law  all  navigable  and  nonnavlgable 
waters,  and  would  require  all  Federal  agen- 
cies and  all  permittees,  licensees,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  use  ot  water  for 
any  purpose  In  connection  with  Federal  pro- 
grams, projects,  activities,  licensee  or  per- 
mits, to  acquire  the  right  to  such  use  In 
ccnformity  with  State  laws  and  procedives. 
The  only  exception  to  such  requirements  of 
conformity  with  State  law  relates  to  the 
storage  and  release  of  water  solely  for  the 
prevention  ot  floods. 

The  impracticability,  if  not  the  lmp>ossi- 
blllty,  of  full  compliance  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  State  laws  In  connection 
with  Interstate  stream  development  Is  ob- 
vious. This  applies  not  only  to  reclamation 
projects  but  as  well  to  the  use  erf  water  for 
power  development,  Improvement,  and  con- 
trol of  navigation,  flood  control  beyond  the 
mere  storage  and  release  of  water,  pollution 
control,  and  other  proper  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  connection  with  the 
water  resources  of  the  Nation.  That  the 
necessity  erf  complying  with  the  var3ring  and 
oftentimes  conflicting  provisions  of  the  laws 
of  the  several  States  affected  by  any  inter- 
BUte  stream  project  before  such  project 
might  be  undertaken  seriously  threatens  the 
ix>sslblllty  of  additional  Federal  projects  on 
such  streams  appears  clear. 

This  Department  cannot,  of  course,  state 
with  certainty  the  interpretations  which 
may  be  placed  by  the  courts  upon  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  is  through  an  analysis  of  the  legislation 
to  suggest  what  interpretations  are  reason- 
ably conceivable.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  provision  of  section  6 
reserving  for  appropriation  and  use  of  the 
public  pursuant  to  State  law  all  navigable 
and  nonnavlgable  waters  might  be  construed 
as  opening  up  for  appropriation  under  State 
law  the  waters  stored  In  Hoover  Dam,  Parker 
Dam,  Davis  Dam,  Frlant,  Shasta,  Grand 
Coulee,  Elephant  Butte,  Fort  Peck,  Oahe. 
Garrison,  Fort  Randall  and  other  similar 
projects  without  regard  to  the  piirpoee  of  the 
project  and  was  without  regard  to  the  au- 
thorizing legislation,  existing  Federal  con- 
tracts, or  other  considerations. 

Other  equally  undesirable  consequences 
are  perceivable  through  the  Interpretations 
which  might  be  made  of  section  6.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  proposed  legislation  which 
saves  from  the  operation  of  that  section  pres- 
ent rights  of  the  United  States,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  provision  of  section  0  relative 
to  the  fulfillment  of  treaty  obligations.  The 
language  of  section  6  seems  to  require  that 
in  the  future  no  Federal  right  to  the  use  of 
water  which  Is  not  already  based  upon  State 
law  may  be  exercised  unless  a  right  to  such 
use  is  first  acquired  in  conformity  with  State 
law  relating  to  the  control,  appropriation, 
use,  or  distribution  of  such  waters.  Whether 
rights  to  the  use  of  water  for  many  purposes 
which  are  recognzed  as  being  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Federal  Government  can  be  ac- 
quired in  conformity  with  State  laws  pre- 
sents a  serious  question.  The  subject  bUl 
provides  that  rights  to  the  use  of  navigable 
and  nonnavlgable  waters  for  beneficial  pur- 
poses shall  be  acquired  under  State  laws  re- 
lating to  the  appropriation,  control,  use,  or 
distribution  of  such  waters.  Use  for  a  ben- 
eficial purpose  is  a  prerequisite  to  acquisi- 
tion of  a  water  right  in  those  States  follow- 
ing the  system  of  prior  appropriation.  By 
definition  what  constitutes  a  beneficial  pur- 
pose In  a  particular  State  would  depend  upon 
the  law  of  that  State.  Many  Federal  uses  are 
not  recognized  as  being  for  beneficial  pur- 
poses under  present  laws  of  all  the  Western 
States  and  many  are  not  so  recognized  under 
present  laws  of  any  of  those  States.  In  this 
category  are  navigation;  recreation  pur- 
poses;   conservation    of    fish    and    wildlife; 


maintenance  of  national  parks,  monuments, 
and  scenic  attractions;  military  purposes; 
and  others.  If  a  right  to  the  use  of  water  for 
any  of  such  purposes  could  not  be  acquired 
in  conformity  with  State  law.  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  the  subject  legislation  would 
in  effect  constitute  a  prohibition  against  the 
continuance  of  exlstliig  and  the  initiation  of 
future  Federal  activities  within  these  areas, 
except  as  such  prohibition  may  be  held  vio- 
lative of  constitutional  provisions.  It  could 
be  argued  that  Federal  law  recognizing  the 
validity  of  such  purposes  in  the  field  of 
Federal  activity  would  have  to  be  accepted  as 
part  of  the  State  law  relating  to  the  control, 
appropriation,  use,  or  distribution  of  water. 
Past  experience  Indicates  that  this  view 
would  not  be  wUlingly  accepted.  The  last 
proviso  in  section  6  does  not  preserve  to  the 
National  Government  the  right  to  the  use  of 
water  in  the  national  parks  and  monuments. 
It  merely  prohibits  others  from  acquiring  the 
right  to  store  or  divert  waters  therein. 

Beyond  the  question  of  the  impossibility  of 
acquiring  rights  imder  State  law  for  many 
proper  Federal  piu-poees,  reference  is  also 
made  to  the  impracticability  in  numerous 
other  situations  of  acquiring  all  necessary 
water  rights  in  conformity  with  State  law 
prior  to  proceeding  with  Federal  projects. 
Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  fact  that 
the  bin  would  In  effect  delegate  to  State  au- 
thorities control  over  the  operation  of  all 
Federal  "programs,  projects,  activities"  re- 
quiring the  exercise  of  rights  to  the  use  of 
water.  Passing  fcM*  the  time  the  constitu- 
tional aspect  of  such  a  delegation,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  infeasibUity  of  turning  over 
to  authority  other  than  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  the  control  of 
projects  built  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  contributed  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  entire  Nation  requires  no  further 
comment. 

That  the  provisions  of  section  6  appear  to 
expose  to  loss,  through  appropriation  by 
others  under  State  law,  all  presently  vested 
rights  of  the  United  States  to  the  use  of 
water  on  the  Government's  mlllUry  estab- 
lishments, national  forests,  Indian  reserva- 
tions, national  parks  and  monuments,  and 
other  reserved  lands,  except  as  the  fulfill- 
ment of  treaty  obligations  in  connection 
therewith  is  involved,  should  be  noted.  Even 
if  it  were  assumed  that  all  affected  Federal 
agencies  would  proceed  Immediately  to  at- 
tempt to  perfect  in  conformity  with  State 
law  the  presently  vested  rights  which  would 
be  so  exposed,  little  imagination  is  required 
to  envisage  the  flood  of  coniUcttng  claims 
as  to  dates  of  priority  which  would  ensue. 

In  the  next  preceding  paragraph,  an  im- 
mediate attempt  by  all  affected  Federal 
agencies  to  perfect  in  conformity  with  State 
law  rights  presently  vested  in  connection 
with  reserved  lands  is  assumed.  If  such  at- 
tempts were  not  successfully  consummated 
prior  to  the  acquisition  of  rights  by  others 
in  those  waters  which  are  now  reserved  by 
the  National  Government,  or  If  filings  al- 
ready made  thus  become  effective,  liabilities 
of  still  another  nature  might  be  involved. 
For  example,  there  are  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dians and  Indian  tribes  to  the  use  of  water 
on  their  reservations  which  are  not  based 
on  State  law.  If,  as  above  suggested,  such 
prior  rights  were  lost  as  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  section  6,  an  obligation  to  com- 
pensate the  Indians  In  a  very  large  amount 
might  well  be  established.  Although  section 
9  of  the  proposed  bill  would  appear  to  elimi- 
nate from  this  particular  consideration  the 
Indian  rights  with  respect  to  reservations 
established  by  treaty,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  which  saves  the  Indian  rights  stem- 
ming from  executive  action  or  otherwise. 

Section  7  of  the  proposed  bill  is  a  waiver  of 
immunity  from  suit  which  is  broader  than 
43  UB.C,  666.  The  latter  permits  the 
Joinder  of  the  United  States  as  a  defendant 
"in   any  suit    (1)    for   the   adjudication   of 
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rlSbta  to  the  nae  of  water  of  a  rtvcr  sTitem 
or  other  aoiiree,  or  (2)  for  the  adznlniatratlon 
o«  «ich  T\ghtM  •  •  •."  Section  7(»)  of  the 
proposed  legislation  would  permit  the  joinder 
of  the  United  Btatee  ae  a  defendant  "In  any 
suit  relating  to  the  control,  appropriation, 
uae,  or  distribution  of  water  which  Is  to  be 
used  for  beneOclal  purposes  •  •  • ."  Although 
this  Department  would  ▼Igorously  resist  In 
behalf  of  the  United  States  such  a  conten- 
tion, and  there  Is  doubt  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  so  construed,  it  Is  con- 
ceivable that  section  7(a)  might  be  construed 
as  authorizing  injunctive  relief  against  the 
United  States  when  It  Is  contended  that  the 
directions  of  the  Congress  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  are  not 
being  carried  out  In  conformity  with  State 
law.  Without  regard  to  the  validity  of  such 
contentions  In  any  such  suit.  It  Is  readily 
discernible  that  such  a  construction  of  sec- 
tion 7(a)  might  well  result  In  prolonged 
delays  In  the  accomplishment  of  water  re- 
source development  projects  provided  for  by 
the  Congress  pending  the  outcome  of  such 
litigation.  There  is  serloiis  doubt  whether 
the  Federal  projects,  either  nuw  operating 
or  authorized  throughout  the  West,  could 
have  been  possible  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  The  net  result  of  a  waiver  of 
tanmimlty  from  suit  such  as  la  here  presented 
could  be  an  abdication  by  the  Congress  to 
the  judiciary  of  those  powers  relating  to 
water  resources  which  are  delegated  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  Congress  and  which  that 
body  has  In  the  past  jealously  guarded. 

Numerous  problems  of  conflict  between 
constitutional  provisions  and  the  provisions 
of  the  subject  bill  are  presented. 

One  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  provision  of 
section  6  that  all  navigable  and  non- 
navigable  waters  are  reserved  for  appropria- 
tions and  use  of  the  public  pursuant  to  State 
law.  In  several  of  the  affected  States,  the 
common  law  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  la 
recognized  In  varying  degrees.  Is  not  the 
congressional  purpose  to  make  the  law  of 
prior  appropriation  exclusively  applicable  in 
all  these  States,  without  regard  to  riparian 
rights,  an  Invasion  of  the  reserved  power  of 
the  States  to  control  the  non-Federal  owner- 
ship and  use  of  rights  to  the  Mae  of  waters 
within  their  respective  jtu-lsdlctlons?  It  Is 
doubtful  that  the  opening  language  of  sec- 
tion 0  making  the  provUlons  of  the  section 
subject  to  presently  existing  rights  under 
State  law  overcomes  this  objection. 

Another  question  with  reference  to  the 
same  language  In  section  6  is  whether  the 
Congress  has  the  power.  In  the  face  of  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  reserve  for  appropriation 
under  State  law  all  navigable  waters  in  the 
western  two-thirds  of  the  Nation. 

Brief  reference  has  been  made  above  to  the 
effect  which  sections  5  and  6  would  have  of 
delegating  to  State  control  the  administra- 
tion and  management  of  Federal  projects  and 
activities.  It  is  further  noted  that  these  pro- 
visions would  in  effect  delegate  to  State  con- 
trol those  rights  to  the  use  of  water  which 
under  existing  law  are  property  rights 
owned  by  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is 
believed  that  such  delegation  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  States  of  the  power  to  make  "all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting" 
those  property  rights  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  in  contravention  of  article 
IV.  secUon  3,  clause  2,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  also  believed  that  for 
Congress  to  attempt  to  take  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
Invest  in  SUte  authorities  the  power  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  or  affecting  control 
of  the  Federal  properties  involved  in  "Fed- 
eral programs,  projects,  activities."  including 
federally  owned  rights  to  the  use  of  the 
water,  would  be  in  violation  of  fundamental 
precepts  of  constitutional  law  respecting  the 
separation  of  powers.  For  under  article  n. 
sections  1   and  3,  of  the  Constitution,   the 


President  is  charged  to  take  care  that  "the 
Uws  be  faithfully  executed  •  •  •."  Faithful 
execution  by  the  President  (through  the 
executive  departments  and  agencies)  of  all 
the  lava  of  Congress  relating  to  water  re- 
sources in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  17  dif- 
ferent States  would.  It  is  submitted,  be 
patently  Impossible.  But  in  addition,  the 
Congress  Is  prohibited  from  assuming  to  it- 
self executive  functions.  A  fortiori  it  may 
not  invest  those  functions  in  the  States  and 
their  agencies  over  which  It  has  no  control. 
To  bestow  upon  the  States  the  powers  of  the 
President  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  '  relat- 
ing to  rights  to  the  use  of  water  are  faith- 
fully executed  Is  contrary  to  the  proposition 
that  Congress  can  neither  delegate  Its  own 
powers  nor  enlarge  those  of  a  State. 

A  conflict  between  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  make  State  laws  relating 
to  the  use  of  water  superior  to  all  Federal 
law  in  that  field  and  the  provisions  of  article 
VI.  clause  3,  of  the  Constitution  is  also 
suggested. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jiistice  is  opposed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

The  Biireau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report. 

Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  P.  Rogers, 
Deput]/  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  again 
in  the  85th  Congress,  the  water  rights 
bill  was  introduced.  Some  of  us  tried 
to  obtain  favorable  action  on  it.  Again 
the  executive  agencies,  spearheaded  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  opposed.  In 
response  to  the  request,  which  some  of 
us  on  the  committee  made  for  a  bill 
that  would  be  acceptable,  the  measure 
I  am  introducing  today  was  drafted 
and  submitted.  As  I  have  said.  I  re- 
gard it  as  but  a  first  step. 
riNsrNGs  or  the  bettatk  select  coscMrrrEX 

Olf    WATXX   KESOUKCES 

As  one  basis  for  my  strong  conviction 
of  the  need  for  congressional  action,  at 
least  to  clarify  the  certainly  confused 
situation  with  respect  to  problems  In 
the  field  of  water  rights  arising  from 
our  imlque  Federal  system,  under 
which  both  our  States  and  our  National 
Government  exercise  sovereignty,  I  wish 
to  cite  the  findings  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Water  Resources. 

As  the  members  of  the  committee 
know,  this  select  comjnlttee  was  estab- 
lished by  Senate  Resolution  48.  86th 
Congress.  It  was  composed  of  17  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  from  all  sections  of 
the  United  States— East,  West,  North, 
and  South. 

In  the  select  committee's  report,  un- 
der a  sectional  heading  entitled  "Action 
Areas  for  Meeting  National  Goals,"  there 
is  a  subsection  called  "Clarification  of 
the  Federal  Position  in  Connection  with 
Water  Rights."  I  quote  a  few  para- 
graphs from  the  select  committee's  find- 
ings on  this  matter,  beginning  at  page  65 
of  the  report: 

(c)  Clarification  of  the  Federal  position  in 
connection  with  water  rights:  With  demand 
for  water  far  outreachlng  increases  in  pres- 
ent sources  of  supply,  conflicts  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  over  the 
control  and  use  of  water  are  growing  sharper 
and  more  serious.  The  problem  is  a  national 
one,  but  its  threat  Is  especially  grave  In  the 
public  land  States  of  the  semlarid  West, 
where  not  only  is  water  even  more  scarce 
than  elsewhere  in  oxu-  country,  but  where 


Federal  ownership  of  millions  upon  miUlons 
of  acres  of  land  give  the  Federal  Government 
an  asserted  basis  for  claiming  proprietorship, 
paramount  righu,  or  title  in  fee  simple  ab- 
solute to  all  unappropriated  waters  in  many 
of  our  States. 

Inevitably,  such  sweeping  claims  by  the 
Federal  Government  might  retard  State 
plans  and  projects  for  development  of  their 
own  water  resources  to  meet  local  needs  and 
conditions  for  their  own  citizens  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  local  law  and  customs. 
As  a  result,  aU  of  our  people  everywhere  are 
the  losers. 

A  few  specific  examplee  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  danger.  California,  with  its  nearly 
18  mUlion  citizens — to  whom  a  half  mUlion 
more  are  being  added  each  year — has  a  far- 
reaching  State  water  resource  development 
plan,  estimated  to  cost  911  bUlion  or  ou>re 
within  the  next  25  years. 

Last  November  the  voters  of  the  State 
adapted  a  proposal  to  bond  themselves  in 
the  amonut  of  91. 760  million  to  bring  the 
waters  of  the  Feather  River  from  the  north- 
ern to  the  southern  part  of  the  State  over  a 
transmission  system  hundreds  of  miles  long. 

At  the  very  time  this  project  was  under 
consideration  by  the  people  of  th?  State,  the 
Federal  Government  aaeerted  In  a  California 
court  action  that  when  the  United  States 
acquired  the  area  that  is  now  California,  and 
five  other  States,  under  the  IMS  Peace  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  which  ended  the  war 
with  Mexico,  the  Federal  Government  "be- 
came the  owner  of  all  lands  and  all  rights  to 
use  water  within  the  area.  This  ownership 
Is  still  retained  unless  it  has  been  divested 
pursuant  to  art  of  Congress.  There  has  been 
no  such  divestment  (City  of  Fresno  v.  State 
Water  Rights  Board,  California  Superior 
Court,  Fresno  County,  No    106240).*' 

This  claim  by  the  Federal  Government, 
based  on  a  112-year-old  peace  treaty,  of  out- 
right ownership  over  all  unappropriated  wa- 
ter In  the  State,  is  described  by  California 
officials  as  "casting  a  dark  and  ugly  cloud 
over  California's  water  development  pro- 
gram." If  this  situation  is  to  deter  the  de- 
velopment of  California  water  resources  or 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  any 
other  State,  this  conflict  must  be  cleared  up 
and  the  Congress  should  take  leadership  in 
doing  It. 

Examples  of  the  eonillets  of  Federal-State 
Jurisdiction  In  the  field  of  water  abound. 
One  arose  in  Iowa  where  a  State  law  sought 
to  prevent  diversion  of  water  from  one  river 
to  another  within  the  State  but  where  a 
private  utility,  licensed  by  a  P^ederal  agency, 
contended  It  did  not  need  to  comply  with 
the  State  law.  The  Supreme  Court  agreed 
with  the  utility's  contention. 

The  Hawthorne  case  in  Nevada  represents 
a  controversy  between  the  Nary,  occupying 
property  In  that  State,  and  the  SUte  of 
Nevada  over  the  applicability  of  a  State  law 
controlling  underground  water  to  a  Federal 
military  reservation.  We  nukke  no  comment 
on  the  validity  of  the  Federal  and  State 
contentions. 

We  point  to  them  simply  to  indicate  our 
belief  that  what  can  be  done  to  compose  the 
conflicts  In  this  field  ought  to  be  done  by 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the 
several  States. 

These  cases  mentioned  briefly  above  are 
but  a  few  specific  examples  of  the  ever- 
increasing  conflict  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  over  water  rights. 
As  stated,  such  conflicts  operate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  both,  regarding  the  maxlmiun 
development  of  water  resources  by  the  States. 

RECENT     rEDEXAL     ACTTON8     DXMONSTXATE     NEED 
roa   UXilSLATIVE   SOLOnON 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Senate  comments 
on  the  subject  of  Federal-State  water 
rights  last  year,  I  pointed  out  that 
the  then  proposed  report  of  the  Supreme 
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Court's  special  master  in  the  case  of 
Arizona  against  California  would  deny 
the  16  million  citizens  of  California  their 
long-recognized  rights  in  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River,  and  also  pointed  out 
the  grave  implications  of  the  sweeping 
claim  asserted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  the  Fresno  case  to  outright 
ownership  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  all  rights  to  all  unappropriated  water 
In  California. 

I  regret  to  report  that  the  fears  I  ex- 
pressed in  that  speech  have  been  shown 
to  be  only  too  well  grounded.  In  May 
1961,  the  Department  of  Justice  filed  a 
brief  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  support  of  the  exceptions  the 
Federal  Government  is  taking  to  the 
special  master's  report  in  the  Arizona 
against  California  case. 

The  master  had  found,  and  had  rec- 
ommended in  his  proposed  decree,  that 
water  rights  within  a  State  under  con- 
tracts entered  into  pursuant  to  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  would  be 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  That 
is,  in  the  words  of  the  special  master : 

SUte  law  governs  IntrasUto  rlghU  and  pri- 
orities to  water  diverted  from  the  Colorado 
River. 

This  finding  is  from  pages  216  and  303 
of  the  master's  report.  But  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  vigorously  objected 
to  such  a  finding  and  has  urged  that  it 
be  purged  from  the  report  and  recom- 
mended decree.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment on  page  32  of  its  brief  asserts,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  claim: 

The  righu  of  landowners  to  receive  and 
use  the  waUrs  developed  by  a  Federal  recla- 
mation project  have  been  derived  under  and 
determined  by  contracU  made  with  the 
United  SUtes  In  pursuance  of  applicable 
Federal  law.  Ij 

Again,  on  pagi'  43  of  Its  brief,  the 
Justice  Department  asserts: 

The  power  of  the  Secretary  to  determine, 
without  threat  of  veto  by  SUte  authorities, 
the  quantities  and  priorities  of  the  water  to 
be  delivered  is  essential  to  efficient  and  effec- 
tive operation  IntrasUte  as  his  power  to 
select  the  persons  to  whom  the  water  wlU  be 
supplied. 

Under  this  doctrine  advocated  by  the 
Department  of  Justice;  namely,  that 
even  the  apportionment,  priority,  and 
use  of  an  individual  State's  share  of  the 
waters  of  an  interstate  stream  are  gov- 
erned by  Federal  law,  not  State  law, 
what  becomes  of  our  historic  American 
concept  of  local  self-government? 

FEDE«AL-8TiTE    COOPXXATIOK 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  such  a 
doctrine  does  indeed  cast  what  I  have 
refeiTed  to  previously  as  a  "dark  and 
ugly  cloud"  over  the  rights  of  a  State 
in  waters  within  its  State  boundaries. 
Inevitably,  such  a  position  by  our  Na- 
tional Government,  in  my  view,  is  a 
deterrent  to  action  by  a  State  to  de- 
velop its  water  resources. 

I  come  from  a  State  which  is  eternally 
grateful  for  the  prodigious  assistance 
the  Federal  Govemment  has  given  us. 
Hoover  Dam  and  the  Central  Valley 
projects  are  prime  examples.  My  con- 
cern here  is  simply  to  remove  roadblocks 
from  maximum  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Govemment  and  the  several 
States.    As  I  said  last  March  in  a  talk 


I  made  to  the  California  Municipal  Utili- 
ties Association  meeting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco: 

We  are  at  the  beginning  of  an  era.  I  hope 
and  believe,  of  genuine  cooperation,  both 
legally  and  physically,  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  our  SUte  and  local  gov- 
emmenU  for  the  maximum  development  and 
use  of  our  water  resources  in  accordance 
with  state  and  local  needs  and  customers, 
and  the  desires  of  the  people  of  California. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  function  and 
responsibility  wlU  be  carried  forward  far 
more  effectively. 

•  *  •  •  • 

This  new  approach  will  be.  I  hope  and 
believe,  one  of  greater  recognition  and  great- 
er respect  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  historic  principle  of  local  autonomy  and 
self-government  under  which  our  Nation  has 
grown  great.  At  the  same  time,  the  SUte 
will  recognize  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Government  under  our  constitu- 
tional system  and  have  due  respect  for  and 
appreciation  of  iU  role  In  water  resource 
development. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  is  a  step  for- 
ward toward  realization  of  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  record 
might  be  complete,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reports  from  the  De- 
partments of  Defense,  Justice,  and  In- 
terior on  S.  851,  the  reservations  bill  of 
1958  be  included  at  this  po^t  in  my 
remarks.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  the  excellent  statement  made 
in  June  before  the  Interior  Committee 
by  the  distinguished  attorney  and  ex- 
pert in  water  law,  Mr.  Northcutt  Ely  of 
Washington,  D.C.  I  have  adopted  Mr. 
Ely's  suggested  amendments  to  the  orig- 
inal reservations  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

General  Counsel  or  thx 

Depaktment  of  Detxnsb, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  IS,  1959. 
Hon.  James  K.  MuxaAT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior,  and  In- 
sular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dkax  Mi.  Chaieuan  :  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
respect  to  S.  851.  86th  Congress,  a  bill  "To 
provide  that  withdrawals  or  reservations  of 
pubUc  lands  shaU  not  affect  cerUin  water 
rlghU." 

Section  1  of  this  bill  would  provide  that 
the  withdrawal  or  reservation  of  surveyed 
or  unsurveyed  public  lands,  heretofore  or 
hereafter  established,  shall  not  affect  any 
right  to  the  use  of  water  acquired  pursuant 
to  SUte  law  either  before  or  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  withdrawal  or  reservation, 
nor  shall  it  affect  the  right  of  any  SUte  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  water  rlghte  con- 
ferred by  the  act  admitting  the  SUte  into 
the  Union  or  the  SUte's  constitution  as  ac- 
cepted by  the  act  of  admission.  Section  a  of 
the  bill  would  preserve  cerUln  righU  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  others  as  specifically  set 
forth  therein. 

This  bill  is  substantially  in  the  same  form 
as  that  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  a  letter  to  yo\ir  committee  dated 
May  13,  1958.  as  a  substitute  for  S.  863  of 
the  85th  Congress.  In  that  letter  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  advised  that  he  was 
authorized  to  state  that  various  executive 
departmenU,  including  the  Department  of 
Defense,  concurred  In  submitting  the  sub- 
stitute proposal  to  the  committee. 

The  draft  bUl  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  a  substitute  for  S.  863. 
was  designed  to  provide  "assurance  of  the 
integrity  of  western  water  rights."    Accord- 


ingly, under  the  provisions  of  the  draft  bill, 
as  well  as  under  8.  Bfil.  withdrawals  or  reser- 
vations would  not  affect  "any  right  to  the 
Xise  of  water  acquired  pursuant  to  SUte 
law."  However.  8.  861  further  provides  that 
a  withdrawal  or  reservation  shaU  not  affect 
"the  right  of  any  SUte  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion over  water  rlghte  conferred  by  the  act 
admitting  such  SUte  into  the  Union  or  such 
SUte's  constitution,  as  accepted  and  rati- 
fied by  such  act  of  admission."  This  pro- 
vision appears  to  go  considerably  beyond 
the  purpose  of  the  original  draft  bill,  since 
It  is  designed  to  protect  not  only  vested 
righu  to  the  use  of  water  but  also  SUte 
jurisdiction  over  such  rights.  Since  in  some 
cases  the  United  States  may.  in  the  Interest 
of  the  national  security,  require  the  use  of 
water  for  a  purpose  which  is  not  recognized 
as  a  beneficial  use  under  SUte  law,  this 
language  might  conceivably  be  interpreted 
to  preclude  acquisition  by  the  United  SUtee 
of  essential  water  rlghte. 

For  this  reason,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense opposes  the  enactment  of  S.  851. 

The  Bureau   of   the  Budget   advisee   that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 


General  Counsel. 

Depaetmknt  or  Jtrsncx, 

OmcE  or  THE 

DePUTT  ATTOaNET  Geneeal, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  22, 1959. 
Hon.  James  B.  Muexat, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Irisu- 
lar  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senatob  Muxrat:  This  replies  to  your 
request  for  a  report  on  S.  861,  86th  Congress, 
a  bill  "To  provide  that  withdrawals  or  res- 
ervations of  public  lands  shall  not  affect 
certain  water  rlghte." 

On  May  13.  1958.  the  SecreUry  of  the  In- 
terior submitted  to  your  committee  a  sug- 
gested draft  of  the  text  of  a  bill  which  had 
the  conciu-rence  of  the  Departmente  of  De- 
fense.  Interior,  Agriculture  and  Justice  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  Department 
of  Justice  adheres  to  Ito  support  ot  a  bill 
like  the  draft  set  out  in  that  letter  of  Sec- 
retary Seaton,  copy  of  which  draft  is  at- 
tached as  annex  A  for  ready  reference. 
This  Department  was  In  fact  InstnunenUl  in 
working  out  that  language  through  several 
months  of  cooperative  interdepartmenUl  ef- 
fort. 

The  clear  objective  of  that  proposal  was  (by 
section  1)  to  remove  what  some  have  con- 
sidered to  be  the  adverse  Impact  of  the 
Pelton  case  (Federol  Power  Commission  v. 
Oregon,  349  U.8.  436  (1956)),  upon  the  se- 
ciirity  of  SUte,  local  and  private  develop- 
ment of  water  resottfoes,  while  at  the  same 
time  (by  section  2)  reasonably  protecting 
legitimate  Federal  Intereste  and  viUl  Fed- 
eral programs. 

These  observations  are  all  directly  per- 
tinent to  the  greater  part  of  8.  851  because, 
with  the  exception  below  noted,  S.  851  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  directly  from  the 
draft  submitted  last  year  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  as  above  mentioned. 

Down  to  the  comma  after  the  word  "res- 
ervation" in  line  7,  page  1,  of  8.  851,  the  first 
section  of  S.  851  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
first  section  of  the  May  1958  draft  above 
mentioned.  And  notwithsUnding  minor 
formal  differences  (punctuation,  numbering, 
etc.),  the  second  section  of  S.  851  is  sub- 
stantially the  same'  as  the  May  1958  draft 
(annex  A). 

However,  In  8.  851  a  clause  following  the 
comma  in  line  7,  page  1,  and  reading  *■•  •  • 
nor  shall  It  affect  the  right  of  any  SUte  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  water  righU  con- 
ferred by  the  Act  admitting  such  SUte  into 
the  Union  or  such  SUte's  constitution,  as 
accepted  and  ratified  by  such  Act  of  admis- 
sion." has  been  added  as  new  matter. 
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With  thU  clause  contained  In  the  bin,  this 
Department  would  have  to  oppose  It  In  Its 
present  form.  There  are  substantial  reasons 
why  we  cannot  agree,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
that  "any  State"  has  had  "conferred"  upon 
It  "the  right  •  •  •  to  exercise  Jurisdiction 
over  water  rights"  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  the  language  of  the  clause  quoted.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  press  our  views  In  this  re- 
spect at  this  time  further  than  to  suggest 
very  practical  reasons  why  we  believe  your 
committee  will  wish  to  recommend  amend- 
ment of  the  bill  by  deleting  the  clause  In 
question. 

If  the  effect  of  a  State's  admission  to  the 
Union  (based  on  language  of  either  the  act 
of  admission  or  Its  own  constitution)  has 
been  such  as  that  Implied  by  the  clause  In 
question.  It  Is  fait  accompli,  and  any  new 
legislation  on  the  subject  Is  superfluous. 
But  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  a 
State's  admission  was  not  such  as  that  so 
Implied,  then  the  clause  In  question  cannot 
make  It  so.  Purthermore,  the  mentioned 
clause  deals  with  an  Issue  which  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  rest  of  the  bill  and  Its  Inclusion 
could  very  possibly  cause  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding In  the  Interpretation  and  ap- 
plication of  any  such  legislation  as  a  whole. 
Finally,  the  clause  referred  to  could  not.  In 
any  view,  have  effect  or  application  In  more 
than  3,  more  likely  only  2,  of  the  17  so-called 
reclamation  States.  We  therefore  Join  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  that  this  clause  be  eliminated. 

We  also  share  Interior's  belief  that  the 
phrase  "of  the  United  States"  should  be  in- 
serted in  subsection  2(3)  (d)  following  the 
word  "programs"  (as  It  appears  In  subsection 
3(c)(4)  of  the  May  1958.  proposal,  annex 
A),  thus  making  it  beyond  question  that 
only  Federal  purxwses  and  programs  are 
referred  to  at  this  point. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  to  your  conunlttee. 
Sincerely, 

Lawkkmo  E.  WAI,8H, 
Deputf  Attorney  General. 

Amvxx  A 

Section  1.  The  withdrawal  or  reservation 
of  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  public  lands, 
heretofore  or  hereafter  established,  shall  not 
affect  any  right  to  the  use  of  water  acquired 
pursuant  to  State  law  either  before  or  after 
the  establishment  of  such  withdrawal  or 
reservation. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as — 

(a)  Modifying  or  repealing  any  provision  of 
any  existing  Act  of  Congress  requiring  that 
rights  of  the  United  States  to  the  use  of 
water  be  acquired  pursuant  to  State  law,  to 
the  extent  that  such  provisions  are  other- 
wise applicable. 

(b)  Permitting  appropriations  of  water  vm- 
der  State  law  which  Interfere  with  the  pro- 
visions of  International  treaties  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Affecting,  Impairing,  diminishing,  sub- 
ordinating or  enlarging  ( 1 )  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  to  waters  under 
any  Interstate  compact  or  existing  Judicial 
decree:  (2)  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  Indians  or  Indian  tribes,  or  any 
right  owned  or  held  by  or  for  Indians  or  In- 
dian tribes;  (3)  any  water  right  heretofore 
acquired  by  others  than  the  United  States 
under  Federal  or  State  law;  (4)  any  right  to 
any  quantity  of  water  used  for  governmental 
purposes  or  programs  of  the  United  States 
at  any  time  from  January  1,  1940,  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act;  or  (5)  any  right  of 
the  United  States  to  use  water  hereafter 
lawfully  initiated  In  the  exercise  of  the  ex- 
press or  necessarily  Implied  authority  of  any 
present  or  future  act  of  Congress  or  State  law 
when  such  right  Is  Initiated  prior  to  the 
acquisition  by  others  of  any  right  to  use 
water  pursuant  to  State  law. 


UjB.  DXPAITlfKNT  OV  TKX  IMTBUOK, 

OrwvcK  or  trx  SacBrraaT. 

Washington,  DC.  July  17,  19S9. 
Hon.  Jamxs  E.  Muskat. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
tular  Affaira,  US.  Senate,  Washington. 
DJC. 

DxAS  SxMATOs  Mureat:  This  responds  to 
yovu:  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  S.  851,  a  bill  "To  provide  that  with- 
drawals or  reservations  of  public  lands  shall 
not  affect  certain  water  rights."  The  lan- 
guage of  this  bill  appears  to  be  a  UKXllflca- 
tlon  of  a  proposal  submitted  In  our  letter  of 
May  13,  1958,  to  your  committee  for  Its  con- 
sideration. 

The  views  of  this  Department  In  favor  of 
legislation  which  would  assure  the  Integrity 
of  water  rights  In  the  West  are,  of  course, 
matters  of  documentary  record.  (See  8. 
Rept.  2587,  84th  Cong.,  pp.  26-31.)  However, 
views  stated  on  the  earlier  legislation,  S.  863, 
84th  Congress,  by  various  agencies  and  de- 
partments having  varied  programs  and  In- 
terests did  not  coincide  in  some  Instances. 
An  earnest  effort,  accordingly,  was  made  dxir- 
Ing  the  85th  Congress  to  reconcile  divergent 
views  and  obtain  an  agreement  on  language 
which  would  grant  desired  assurances  of 
Integrity  of  rights  to  use  water  In  the  recla- 
mation States  yet  protect  also  these  varied 
Federal  programs  and  Interests. 

The  language  ultimately  agreed  to  by  the 
Interested  departments  and  agencies,  as  we 
have  Indicated,  was  that  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  your  committee  In  our  letter 
of  May  13,  1968.  The  Departmenu  of  Jus- 
tice, Defense,  and  Agriculture,  as  well  as  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  concurred  In  that  sub- 
mission. We  adhere  to  the  views  expressed 
at  that  time  and  we  continue  to  support  the 
language  as  submitted.  A  copy  of  our  earlier 
report  is  enclosed  and  we  ask  that  it  be 
considered  as  part  of  otir  comments  on  this 
legislation. 

You  will  observe  that  the  earlier  report 
emphasized  to  a  certain  extent  the  negative 
aspects  of  the  subetltute  language — that  is. 
what  It  did  not  do  or  was  not  Intended  to  do. 
It  was  thus  pointed  out  that  Federal  Inter- 
ests and  programs  could  be  fully  protected. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  to  note  at  this 
point  some  of  the  positive  aspects,  particu- 
larly those  In  the  first  section. 

The  primary  objective  of  section  1  Is  to 
assure  the  integrity  of  property  rights  In  the 
use  of  waters  which  may  have  had  their 
sources  on  Federal  withdrawals  or  reserva- 
tions. The  Desert  Land  Act  already  affords 
a  similar  assurance  with  respeot  to  waters 
having  their  sources  on  open  public  lands. 
The  result  thus  would  be  to  preclude  a  possi- 
bility that  the  western  economy,  which  is 
tied  to  water  resources  and  their  use,  could 
be  completely  upset  by  future  assertions  of 
reserved  rights. 

The  proposed  assmrance  is  retroactive  as 
well  as  prospective.  It  Is  disjunctively 
granted  In  connection  with  Federal  with- 
drawals or  reservations  "heretofore  or  here- 
after established."  This  Is  further  imple- 
mented by  an  assurance  that  any  such 
withdrawal  or  reservation  shall  not  affect  any 
right  to  the  use  of  water  pursuant  to  State 
law  "either  before  or  after  the  establishment 
of  such  withdrawal  or  reservation." 

With  respect  to  the  modlflcatlons  men- 
tioned In  our  first  paragraph,  we  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  meaning  of  the 
wording  added  to  section  1  of  the  bill.  It 
reads: 

"Nor  shall  it  (the  withdrawal  or  reserva- 
tion I  affect  the  right  of  any  State  to  exercise 
Jurisdiction  over  water  rights  conferred  by 
the  Act  admitting  such  State  into  the  Union 
or  such  State's  constitution,  as  accepted  and 
ratified  by  such  Act  of  admission." 

This  added  language,  we  believe,  would 
have  very  limited  ajypllcatlon.  Be  that  as  It 
may.  there  Is  no  intention  in  the  subetltute 
proposal,   as  originally  submitted  for  yotir 


Cocnmlttee'B  consideration,  to  overturn  or 
upset  rights,  if  any,  which  may  have  been 
acquired,  or  which  may  have  vested  as  a 
result  of  a  congressional  concurrence  con- 
tained in  an  Admission  Act.  Accordingly, 
we  believe  that  this  amendment  may  Increase 
possibilities  of  avoidable  controversy  without 
strengthening  the  bill  and  it  should  there- 
fore be  eliminated.  We  suggest  that  Insofar 
as  such  admission  laws  are  applicable,  and 
Insofar  as  rights  may  vest  or  may  have  vested 
thereunder,  they  are  not  affected,  impaired, 
diminished,  subordinated,  or  enlarged  by  this 
proposed  substitute. 

We  believe  the  phrase  "of  the  United 
States"  should  be  restored  to  subsection 
2(3)  (d)  following  the  word  "programs,"  thus 
making  it  clear  that  Congress  is  legislating 
In  this  Instance  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
purposes  and  programs. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  insertion  of 
the  words  "which  is"  in  subsection  2(3)  (e). 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report  to  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OoaooM  R.  BxMNrrr, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

STATCltENT    or    NoBTHCTTTT    ElT    BETORE    THE 

Sen  ATX  CoMxrrm  oh  Imtisior  and  Im- 
8tn.AE  AfTAnts,  Jxnrs  18,  1961,  Re  Fxobul 
AND  State  Watxs  Rights  Pboslcms 
My  name  Is  Northeutt  Ely.    I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Ely,  Duncan  tt  Ben- 
nett,  with   offices   in   the   Tower   Buildlnf. 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  appearing  as  an  Individual  at  the 
Invitation  of  committee,  not  In  a  rep- 
resentative capacity,  and  what  I  say  here 
represents  only  my  own  views. 

I.  WATCB  >UDorr 

We  are  accustomed  to  saying  that  Xht 
water  budget  is  one  budget  that  has  to  be 
balanced:  Tou  cant  print  water  and  you 
can't  borrow  it.  But  the  Nation's  water 
budget,  like  its  other  accounts,  is  under  In- 
flationary pressures.  In  many  areas  we 
are  consuming  capital. 

East  of  the  98th  meridian  the  Nation's 
water  resources  are  so  great  that  they  ap- 
pear adequate  to  meet  any  foreseeable  con- 
sumptive use  requirements.  Over  80  per- 
cent of  the  water  diverted  or  withdrawn 
there  Is  used  by  Industry,  and  the  most  of 
that  use  is  not  consumptive.  The  prob- 
lems are  ones  of  geographic  redistribution 
and  of  quality.  Money  can  solve  most  of 
them.  Thare  is  as  yet  no  abaolute  ceiling 
on  quantity  in  sight. 

West  of  tha  98th  meridian  an  absolute 
ceiling  on  the  water  supply  is  foreseeable. 
The  day  will  come  in  many  areas  and  in  a 
few  decades  when  more  money  will  not 
produce  more  water.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  by  the  year  3000  the  population  of  the 
Southwestern  States  will  be  such  that  the 
required  withdrawals  of  water,  by  diver- 
sion or  pumping,  will  require  twice  the  esti- 
mated runoff  and  consumptive  use  requlre- 
menu  might  equal  the  entire  runoff,  even 
if  it  coxild  all  be  made  available  for  use. 
Irrigated  agriculture  will  necessarily  be 
competitive  with  other  uses. 

We  are  witnessing  one  of  the  great  mi- 
grations of  human  history.  It  Is  poiiring 
into  the  driest  quadrant  of  the  American  Na- 
tion. The  southwestern  deserts  are  filling 
up,  and  as  people  move  there,  they  increase 
their  per  capita  consumption.  Peoples  have 
migrated  over  the  earth's  surface  in  great 
numbers  before,  but  seldom  have  they  de- 
liberately left  humid  areas  and  moved  into 
the  desert. 

As  our  people  have  moved  into  these 
deserts,  it  la  luird  to  say  whether  the  de- 
velopment of  the  water  supply  has  kept  up 
with  the  population  or  the  population  has 
kept  up  with  the  water  supply. 
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We  should  take  note  •!  three  significant 
factors.  The  first  is  that  most  of  this  western 
development  has  been  agricultural,  giving 
rise  to  the  assumption,  until  recently,  that 
agricultural  use  is  the  most  economic  use 
of  water:  second,  some  five-sixths  of  this  agri- 
cultural development  took  place  vmder  the 
control  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
without  Government  subsidy;  third,  most  of 
it  took  place  more  than  a  quarter  century 
ago,  when  our  stream  hydrographs  were 
necessarily  short,  and  in  many  areas,  as  we 
now  know,  they  encc^rnpassed  only  the  wet 
phase  of  a  long-range  cycle. 

The  demand  was  agricultural,  and  the  pop- 
ulation pressure  was  rural  and  hence  not 
intense.  Even  now,  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  West's  use  of  water  Is  agricultural,  less 
than  IS  percent  industrial  and  municipal. 

But  this  is  changlcg.  The  easy  projects 
have  all  been  built.  The  new  ones  are  ex- 
tremely expensive  and  their  water  supply  is 
frequently  controveralnl.  The  human  migra- 
tion into  the  deserts  coincides  with  the 
march  of  the  deserts  s.galn8t  man.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  dry  phaue  of  a  long  cycle,  and 
the  deeerts  are  on  the  march.  As  the  hydro- 
graph  lengthens,  man^  optimism  shortens. 

II.   THX   SOLS   or   TSX    rXDEKAL  AMD   BTATK 
OOVEXXICXNTS 

Thcrs  are  two  ways  to  balance  any 
budget,  water  Included.  One  is  to  increase 
the  supply;  the  other  is  to  limit  the  demand. 
The  first  is  the  popular  one  for  all  of  us, 
whether  in  terms  of  money  or  water. 

As  one  community  after  another  builds  up 
to  the  local  waterllne  and  must  go  abroad 
for  more  water,  it  needs  money  beyond  its 
own  resources,  and  it  encounters  political 
problems  beyond  its  own  Jurisdiction. 

These  factors  all  work  in  favor  of  expan- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government's  role  in  de- 
velopment of  water  resources,  lU  Jurisdic- 
tion transcends  State  lines.  Its  pocketbook  is 
deep. 

The  demand  for  Federal  money  Is  concen- 
trated: the  resistance  to  spending  Is  diffuse. 
The  pressure  is  to  reduce  standards  of  finan- 
cial feasibility  to  whatever  level  will  Justify 
the  project.  The  technique  has  become: 
Shoot  first,  then  draw  the  target  around  the 
hole.  This  technique  commlu  the  resource, 
sometimes  Irrevocably,  in  response  to  present 
pressuTM  Instead  of  future  needs.  We  de- 
nounce the  Federal  bureaucracy  at  once  if 
It  rejects  a  project.  If  it  builds  the  project, 
we  denoiuice  It  sonMrwhat  later  for  inter- 
fering with  State  water  rights. 

The  States  promoUng  Federal  projects, 
debasing  feasibility  standards  to  get  them, 
are  not  In  a  good  position  to  resist  the  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  bureaucracy  and  Federal 
control  of  their  watei-  supplies.  If  you  ac- 
cept Federal  greenbacks  as  legal  tender,  you 
compromise  your  oonXederate  principles. 
SUtea  who  want  to  marry  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury cannot  object  if  xhey  get  Congress  as  a 
mother-in-law. 

The  problems  become  regional  and  Inter- 
sUte,  Federal  as  well  as  local,  and  Involve 
great  economic  and  political  problems  dis- 
guised as  questions  of  law. 

The  Innocent  victim  of  the  clash  between 
the  Federal  and  State  dinosaurs  Is  the  water 
user.  More  specifically.  It  Is  the  water  user 
who  has  built  his  project  in  reliance  upon 
water  rights  acquired  by  appropriation  made 
under  State  law.  who  finds  his  supply  Im- 
periled by  new  projects  whose  sponsors  have 
obtained  Federal  backing  and  who  claim 
some  kind  of  a  federally  generated  water 
right. 

>n.  P«E1CISXB  UHDEaLTIMO  rXOESAL  AHB  aTATX 
LAWS  OOVXXMIHO  WaTB  EESOTTECS  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

It  seems  desirable  at  this  point  to  identify 
the  bases  of  Federal  and  SUte  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  water  resources  development. 
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Bates  o/  Federal  jurisdiction 

1.  The  Federal  Jurisdiction  underlying 
water-resource  legislation  is  based  on  five 
constitutional  powers.  The  two  most  fre- 
quently asserted  are  found  in  the  commerce 
clause  (art.  I,  sec.  8,  cl.  3)  and  the  property 
clause  (art.  IV,  sec.  3,  cl.  2)  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  These,  for  example,  are  the 
basis  of  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (41  Stat.  1066  (1920),  as  amended.  16 
vac.  sec.  797(e)  (1958)).  The  scope  of 
these  two  constitutional  powers,  the  com- 
merce power  as  related  to  navigable  waters 
and  the  property  clause  as  related  to  public 
or  reserved  lands '  Is  said  to  be  "plenary." 
This,  however.  Is  an  oversimplification.  The 
other  three  constitutional  bases,  referred  to 
in  some  decisions,  are  the  war  power  (art. 
I,  sec.  8),  the  general  welfare  clause  (art.  I, 
sec.  8,  cl.  1)  and  the  treaty  power  (art.  II, 
sec.  2,  cl.  2).  The  reclamation  laws  have 
been  sustained  under  the  property  clause 
and  the  general  welfare  clause. 

Bases  of  State  jurisdiction 

2.  The  State's  Jurisdiction  over  water 
resources  is  founded  upon  the  "police  pow- 
er," that  Is,  the  power  to  regulate  the  use 
of  property  for  two  general  piui>oses:  (a)  to 
conser^•e  natural  resources  and  prevent  their 
waste,  and  (b)  to  establish  the  basis  upon 
which  private  rights  in  water  resources  may 
be  Initiated  and  established,  as  a  part  of  the 
State's  general  powers  to  determine  the 
terms  upon  which  property  may  be  owned 
and  enjoyed.  We  are  not  considering  to- 
day the  constitutional  conflict,  frequently 
encountered,  between  the  exercise  of  the 
State's  police  power  and  the  constitutional 
restraint  placed  upon  that  power  by  the 
14th  amendment.  The  conflict  now  under 
disciission  Is  primarily  In  the  arena  of  legis- 
lative policy  rather  than  constitutional  law. 

Ownership  versus  regulation  and  control 
8.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  State 
owns  the  corpus  of  any  water  flowing  in  a 
stream,  navigable  or  nonnavlgable.  Such 
power  as  either  Jurisdiction  possesses  Is  the 
power  to  regulate  the  use  of  that  water. 
Great  confusion  la  Introduced  by  talk  of 
Federal  or  State  ownership  of  water  or  water 
resources.  As  against  a  fc««ign  country,  the 
UJB.  owns  everything  within  ite  bound- 
aries, to  the  exclxision  of  any  owner- 
ship thereof  by  any  other  nation.  But  what 
we  really  mean  by  this  sort  of  ownership  is 
sovereignty,  not  proprietorship.  In  some 
countries  which  follow  the  regallan  principle 
of  real  property,  the  nation  owns,  as  a  pro- 
prietor, the  mineral  estate  underlying  the 
privately  owned  surface.  But  that  principle 
does  not  prevail  In  this  country,  either  as  to 
minerals  or  water  righto.  The  State  owns 
water  flowing  In  a  stream  only  In  the  sense 
that  it  owns  wild  birds.  One  may  not  shoot 
the  birds  or  appropriate  the  water  without 
a  permit  from  the  State,  in  ita  exercise  of 
the  police  power.  Nevertheless,  title  does 
not  come  from  the  State's  permit,  but  from 
the  act  of  reducing  the  birds  or  the  water  to 
possession  with  the  assent  of  the  State  as 
sovereign,  not  as  proprietor.  Moreover,  as 
to  water,  the  right  that  the  user  geta  from 
the  State  Is  a  reasonable  usufructuary  right, 
not  a  right  In  the  corpus  of  the  flowing 
stream.  So  also  the  United  States  does  not 
own  the  waters  flowing  in  any  stream,  any 
more  than  it  owns  the  migratory  birds  which 
cannot  be  lawfully  killed  without  a  Federal 
duck  stamp,  which  is  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  exercise  of  Ita  treaty 
powers  for  the  protection  of  migratory  fowl. 
The  Federal  power  to  regulate  the  lise  of  the 
waters  of  a  navigable  stream,  like  Ita  power 
to  regulate  the  use  of  a  highway  or  rallroikd. 


>  Sec.  3  at  the  Federal  Power  Act  defines 
"reservstlons"  to  include  "lands  acquired 
and  held  for  any  public  piuposes."  (41  Stat. 
1063     (1920),    as    amended    16    UJS.C.    796 

(1958)). 


stems  from  the  constitutional  ooDunerca 
power,  and  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  owns  either  the  corpus  or  the  usufruc- 
tiuu7  right  In  a  stream  any  more  than  it 
necessarily  owns  the  highways  or  the  trafllc 
on  the  highways. 

Supremacy  clause 

4.  Where  an  irreconcilable  conflict  Is 
found  l>etween  the  exercise  of  power  by  the 
State,  otheivirlse  lawful,  and  exercise  of 
power  by  Congress  In  a  fleld  confided  to  It 
by  the  Constitution,  the  supremacy  clause 
(art.  VI,  cl.  2)  of  that  Constitution  requires 
the  State  law  to  yield.  But  it  is  within  the 
power  of  Congress  (except  In  a  few  speclflc 
constitutionally  prohibited  Instances,  such 
as  treaties,  coinage,  and  postal  functions). 
to  set  limita  upon  Ita  own  exercise  of  power 
which  is  otherwise  plenary,  and  to  yield 
groiind  to  the  State  in  the  exercise  of  the 
latter's  i>olice  power.  Sometimes  Congress 
does  so  by  silence,  as  by  falling  to  legislate 
In  a  field  which  is  open  to  both  Federal  and 
State  regulation.  Sometimes  It  does  so  by 
affirmative  declaration.  Ilie  Desert  Land 
Act,  recognizing  State  law  appropriations 
of  the  use  of  waters  on  public  lands.  Is  an 
example.  In  the  latter  type  of  cases,  the 
question  arises  whether  the  "propulsive 
force"  of  the  law  is  Federal  or  State.  It 
makes  little  difference  to  the  man  on  whom 
this  force  operates,  either  In  the  recognition 
or  the  prohibition  of  some  activity,  so  long 
as  the  mandate  is  clear  as  to  the  right  or 
duty  involved. 

IT.   PEINCXPAI.     AXEAS     OF     CONTLICT     TlWEgH 
TtOOJkl.   Am   STATE   JtHUMDICTIOM 

The  areas  of  conflict  between  Federal  and 
State  powers  of  regulation  of  the  use  of 
streams  can  be  Identlfled  and  simplified  bjr 
supposing  that  we  are  planning  the  devel- 
opment of  a  stream  system,  starting  at  the 
head  of  the  stream  and  working  down. 

Construction  of  works 

1.  If  Congress,  in  the  constitutional  exer- 
cise of  ita  powers,  builds  or  licenses  the 
building  of  a  dam,  whether  on  navigable  or 
nonnavlgable  waters,  must  It  conform  to  the 
poUce  regulaUons  of  the  State,  which,  if 
operative,  may  veto  ita  construction?  Ex- 
amples are  State  statutes  prohibiting  all 
dams  In  excess  of  a  stated  height  on  specified 
streams.  The  answer,  under  the  decided 
cases,  is  plainly  In  the  negative,  and  should 
remain  so.  By  hypothesis,  the  Constitution 
delegated  these  powers  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  order  to  deny  that  very  veto 
power  to  the  local  Interesta  of  a  State.  Hy- 
droelectric power,  originating  In  a  single 
State,  flows  across  State  lines  in  Instant  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  users  In  other  States. 
There  is  a  national,  not  a  parochial,  Interest 
in  weighing  such  beneflta  from  the  noncon- 
sumptlve  use  of  the  stream  against  compet- 
ing nonconsumptive  uses,  such  as  flsh  runs 
which  may  be  Impeded  by  the  dam.  One 
agency  must  make  this  difficult  evaluation, 
and  the  Federal  Power  Ccwnmlsslon,  not  sev- 
eral competing  State  agencies.  Is  the  logical 
one  to  determine  the  project  best  adapted  to 
the  comprehensive  development  of  the 
stream. 

Water  rights 

2.  But,  after  a  dam  begiiu  to  impound  wa- 
ter, what  kind  of  a  water  right  Inheres  in 
those  who  tise  that  water,  particularly  when 
the  use  is  a  consumptive  one?  This  is  quite 
a  different  question.  It  presuppose*  conflict 
with  competing  righto  to  the  use  of  the 
same  stream,  at  polnto  whU^  may  be  either 
above  or  below  the  project.  The  very  nature 
of  water  righto  is  such  that  they  (^)erate  at 
a  distance,  entitling  the  owner,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  compel  elalmanto  above  him  to  let 
the  water  down  to  his  project,  and,  on  the 
other  hand.  entlUlng  him  to  store  or  con- 
sume that  water,  which  woiuUl  otherwise  be 
available  for  use  by  atUl  other  projecto  whioh 
are  below  him. 
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Wftter  rl^ts  are  of  two  general  kinds, 
riparian  and  approprlatlve.  The  common - 
law  riparian  right,  typical  of  England  and 
humid  ar«aa  in  the  Eastern  United  Statee,  U 
a  correlatlTe  right  to  uae  of  a  pro  rata  share 
of  the  stream.  It  can  be  claimed  only  for 
lands  which  are  riparian  to  the  stream:  It  is 
not  dependent  upon  use  for  its  creation,  and 
It  may  not  be  lost  by  nonuse.  There  are  no 
priorities  among  owners  of  riparian  water 
rights;  thus  a  riparian  iise  Initiated  In  1969 
if  reasonable  may  lawfully  diminish  the  sup- 
ply aTSilable  to  other  riparians,  although 
they  may  have  used  that  supply  for  a  half 
century.  By  contrast,  the  law  of  appropri- 
ation, recognized  in  all  17  States  west  of  the 
98th  meridian  (and  exclusively  in  8  of 
them),  Is  based  on  the  principle  of  "first  in 
time,  first  in  right."  Priority  is  its  key- 
stone, and  it  is  exclusive  in  character. 
Shortage  Is  not  prorated:  It  falls  on  the 
Junior  approprlators  in  Inverse  order  of 
seniority  of  the  establishment  of  their  ap- 
propriations. Appropriations  are  estab- 
lished by  compliance  with  the  procedure 
specified  by  the  State:  In  general,  filing  of 
notice  with  a  State  administrative  body, 
hearings  on  competing  notices,  issuance  of 
a  permit  evidencing  the  date  of  initiation 
of  the  right,  followed  by  construction  of 
works,  and  thereafter  by  application  of  wa- 
ter to  use  with  due  diligence.  In  the  classic 
language  of  section  8  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
of  1903  (32  Stat.  388,  390  (1903),  43  U.S.C. 
sees.  372,  383  (1952))  "beneficial  use  shall 
be  the  basis,  the  measure,  and  the  limit  of 
the  right."  The  priority  of  the  right,  upon 
final  ccHnpletlon  of  the  project,  relates  back 
to  the  date  of  initiation,  to  the  extent  of 
the  full  quantity  ultimately  used. 

There  is  no  comparable  Federal  apparatus. 
Instead,  in  at  least  36  statutes,  Congress  has 
directed  that  rights  to  the  consxunptlve  use 
of  water  be  established  in  accordance  with 
State  law. 

Where  Pederal  jurisdiction  to  require  a 
Federal  power  license  rests  on  the  property 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  It  Is  usually  be- 
cause the  project  Is  located  on,  or  Involves, 
Federal  lands  which  are  withdrawn  or  re- 
served. In  fact,  since  1934,  all  public  lands 
have  been  withdrawn.  Suppose  a  Pederal 
reservation  was  created  In  1910,  but  the  li- 
cense to  build  a  project  on  or  affecting  these 
lands  was  not  Issued  until  1969,  and  In  the 
meantime  substantial  appropriations  were 
made  under  State  law,  either  upstream  or 
downstream  from  the  reservation.  What 
water  right  does  the  licensee  get.  as  against 
these  appropriations?  Did  the  United  States 
carve  out  a  riparian  right  of  some  kind  In 
1910?  Does  the  licensee  get  one  in  1959,  not- 
virlthstandlng  the  fact  that  the  State  may 
have  wholly  abolished  riparian  rights,  either 
before  or  after  1910.  and  can  he  compel  ex- 
isting approprlators  to  share  with  him?  In 
turn,  must  he  prorate  with  a  subsequent  li- 
censee on  some  other  reservation  on  the  same 
stream?  If  so,  chaos  Is  a  certainty.  The 
Pelton  Dam  case  (Federal  Power  Com'm. 
V.  Oregon,  349  U.S.  435  (1953))  sustained 
a  Federal  license  for  a  project  on  with- 
drawn and  reserved  lands,  but  upon  a 
'finding  by  the  Power  Commission  that  no 
vested  rights  were  affected,  and  accompanied 
by  a  waiver  of  claims  by  the  licensee  to  cer- 
tain quantities  of  water  for  future  develop- 
ments elsewhere.  But  what  kind  of  right 
does  the  power  company  now  have  at  the 
Pelton  site?  A  federally  generated  riparian 
right.  In  a  State  which  does  not  now  recog- 
nize riparian  rights?  Or  a  federally  gen- 
erated approprlatlve  right  under  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act,  a  statute  which  specifically 
reqtilres  the  licensee  to  show  evidence  of  an 
appropriation  under  State  law? 

Compenaation 
9.  Where  the  Pederal  Jurisdiction  rests  on 
the  commerce  clause,  brought  to  bear  In  as- 
serted exercise  of  the  function  of  improving 


navigation,  and  is  In  conflict  with  property 
rights  asserted  under  State  law,  to  what  ex- 
tent are  thoee  rights  compensable?  Are  the 
States  constitutionally  incapable  of  gener- 
ating any  rights  at  all  to  the  use  of  navi- 
gable waters  for  consiunptlve  purposes  or 
power  production  (as  they  are  constitution- 
ally disabled  from  coining  money),  or  are 
proprietary  rights  of  Individuals  to  the  use 
of  navigable  waters,  recognized  by  State 
law,  valid  unless  and  until  cut  off  by  Fed- 
eral legislation?  The  latter  appears  the 
proper  and  fair  view,  but  It  has  been  vigor- 
ously challenged.  If  Federal  legislation  does 
preempt  the  stream,  legislation  ought,  as  a 
matter  of  fair  play,  to  assure  the  same  meas- 
ure of  compensation  to  the  owner  as  against 
the  Federal  Government  or  Its  licensees  as 
against  anyone  else,  whether  or  not  the  Con- 
stitution  might   permit  harsher  treatment. 

Judicial  review 

4.  How  shall  conflicts  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Oovernments,  or  between 
private  parties  claiming  under  these  Juris- 
dictions, be  resolved?  The  answer,  of  neces- 
sity. Is  that  the  resolution  must  be  by  a 
Judicial  tribunal.  But  the  doctrine  of  sov- 
ereign immunity,  shielding  the  United 
States  from  suit  even  by  a  State  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States,  prevents 
such  a  determination  In  any  case  where  the 
United  States  Is  found  by  the  court  to  be 
a  necessary  party  (even  though  the  suit  Is 
not  on  Its  face  directed  against  the  United 
States).  Only  Congress  can  grant  the 
requisite  consent.  (As  an  alternative,  the 
Attorney  General  may  intervene  as  a  plain- 
tiff. He  did  so  In  Arizona  v.  California,  now 
pending  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  on 
the  Colorado  (344  UJB.  919  (1953)).  He  re- 
fused to  do  so  In  New  Mexico  v.  Texas.  362 
U.S.  991  (1957).  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the 
court  dismissed  the  suit ) . 

There  Is  existing  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  It  Is  piecemeal.  Section  208(a)  of 
the  act  of  July  10.  1962,  66  Stat.  660.  43 
VS.C.  666(a)  (1958),  grants  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  Joinder  of  the  United 
States  In  water  rights  litigation  where  the 
United  States  Is  an  indispensable  party,  but 
subsection  (c)  of  section  206  excludes  Inter- 
state suits  in  the  original  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  On  the  other  hand,  section 
14  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act 
of  April  11,  1966.  70  Stat.  110.  43  U.S.C. 
620(m)  (1968) ,  specifically  grants  consent  to 
Joinder  of  the  United  States  In  original  ac- 
tions Involving  the  law  of  the  river  on  the 
Colorado.  It  Is  desirable  to  make  the  con- 
sent provision  appearing  in  the  1952  act  of 
general  application. 

Conclusion 

The  real  underlying  necessity  Is  in  the 
field  of  the  hydrologist  and  the  economist, 
not  that  of  the  lawyer  or  legislator. 

First,  the  dependable  supply  must  be  de- 
termined before  any  new  project  is  author- 
ized. Second,  the  wisest  future  use  of  that 
supply,  whether  for  agriculture  or  Industry 
or  municipal  supply,  ought  to  be  determined 
before  new  projects  are  authorized. 

But.  If  we  are  to  discuss  legislation  that 
deals  with  the  mechanics  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tional problem,  rather  than  with  prevention 
of  the  shortages  that  generate  the  problem, 
the  most  workable  solution  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  print  is  the  bill  drafted  by  the 
Interior.  Justice,  and  Defense  Departments 
and  submitted  to  Congress  as  H.R.  4567,  and 
8.  851  in  the  86th  Congress.  It  deals  solely 
with  the  reservation  problem,  highlighted  by 
the  Pelton  Dam  case.  It  ought  to  be 
enacted.  The  other  points  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed can  be  properly  considered  later,  per- 
haps during  interim  hearings  of  this  com- 
mittee between  sessions.  To  that  end,  and 
in  order  to  put  specific  langxiage  before  you, 
I  am  annexing  a  copy  of  H.R.  4567  with 
amendments  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions I  have  made  today. 


Draft  of  a  bill  <  to  im>vlde  that  with- 
drawals or  reservations  of  public  lands  shall 
not  affect  certain  water  rights. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

( 1 )  The  withdrawal  or  reservation  of  sur- 
veyed or  unsurveyed  public  lands,  heretofore 
or  hereafter  established,  shall  not  affect  any 
right  to  the  use  of  water  acquired  pursuant 
to  State  law  either  before  or  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  withdrawal  or  reserva- 
tion!, nor  shall  It  affect  the  right  of  any 
State  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  water 
rights  conferred  by  the  Act  admitting  such 
State  into  the  Union  or  such  State's  consti- 
tution, as  accepted  and  ratified  by  such  Act 
of  admission  J.' 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  1(b)  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  (Act  of  Deoember 
33.  1944.  68  Stat.  888-89.  as  amended,  33 
U.S.C.  sec.  701-1  (1963))  shall  apply  to  all 
works  hereafter  constructed  by  or  under  the 
authcM-lty  of  the  United  States  west  of  the 
ninety-eighth  meridian.' 

(3)  Any  right  to  the  consumptive  uae  of 
water  claimed  by  the  United  States  under 
the  laws  of  any  State  shall  be  initiated  and 
perfected  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
established  by  the  laws  of  that  State.* 

(4)  No  vested  right  to  the  beneficial  con- 
sumptive use  of  any  watar,  navigable  or  non- 
navigable,  which  is  recognized  by  the  laws 
of  the  Stata  in  which  such  use  Is  made,  shall 
be  taken  by  or  under  authority  of  the  United 
States  without  compensation;  '  and  where 
such  rlghta  are  acquired  otherwise  than  by 
agreement  with  the  owner,  they  shall  be 
taken  by  proceedings  in  eminent  domain  in 
the  manner  provided  in  section  21  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act,  and  not  otherwise.* 

See.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as — 

(1)  Modifying  or  repealing  any  provision 
of  any  existing  Act  of  Congress  requiring 
that  rights  of  the  United  States  to  the  uae  of 
watar  be  acquired  pursuant  to  State  law; 

(2)  Permitting  appropriations  of  water 
under  State  law  which  Interfere  with  the 
provisions  of  international  treaties  of  the 
United  States:  or 
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>  Amendmenta  proposed  to  H.R.  4667,  86th 
Cong.,  1st  seas.,  accompanying  statement  of 
Northcutt  Ely  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  July  22,  1959. 

'  Amendment  opposed  by  U.S.  witnesses  In 
those  hearings. 

•Sec.  1(b)  of  the  Flood  Cbntrol  Act  of 
1944  subordinates  uses  of  water  for  naviga- 
tion to  uses  for  irrigation  and  domestic  pur- 
poses. In  areas  west  of  the  98th  meridian.  It 
does  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  or  Its  licensees  to  construct  works, 
and  does  not  touch  confllcta  between  navi- 
gation (X-  power  functions  and  other  non- 
consumptive  functions  such  as  preservation 
of  fish  and  wildlife. 

'  This  Is  derived  from  sees.  7  and  8  of 
the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  The  proposed 
language  applies  only  where  the  United 
States  claims  an  approprlatlve  right  under 
State  law,  but  In  such  a  case  requires  the 
United  States  to  conform  to  the  administra- 
tive procedure  established  by  the  State  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  right.  It  nega- 
tives the  asserted   'right  of  self-help." 

''  This  language  does  not  deny  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Federal  commerce  power  but  does 
recognize  the  existence  and  compensable 
character  of  rlghta  generated  under  State 
law  which  may  be  taken  In  the  exercise  of 
the  plenary  Pederal  conunerce  power. 

*  This  language  requires  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  condemnation  in  afllrmatlve 
Judicial  proceedings  for  that  purpose,  in 
contrast  with  the  asserted  right  of  "Inverse 
condemnation,"  I.e..  a  taking  without  prior 
Judicial  process,  remitting  the  claimant  to 
suing  for  compensation. 


.1' 


(S)  Affecting,  Impairing,  diminishing, 
subordinating,  or  enlarging  (a)  the  rlghta  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  to  waters 
under  any  Interstate  compact  or  existing  Ju- 
dicial decree,  (b)  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  to  Indians  or  Indian  tribes,  or 
any  right  owned  or  held  by  or  for  Indians 
or  Indian  tribes,  (c)  any  water  right  here- 
tofore acquired  by  others  than  the  Uiilted 
States  under  Federal  or  State  law,  (d)  any 
right  to  any  quantity  of  water  used  for  gov- 
ernmental purposes  or  programs  of  the 
United  States'  at  any  time  from  January  1, 
1940,  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act;  or  (e) 
any  right  of  the  United  States  to  use  water 
which  Is  hereafter  lawfully  initiated  in  the 
exercise  of  the  express  or  necessarily  implied 
authority  of  any  present  or  future  Act  of 
Congress  or  State  law  when  such  right  is 
Initiated  prior  to  the  acquisition  by  others 
of  any  right  to  use  water  pursuant  to  State 
law. 

8k.  8.  Section  208  of  the  Act  of  July  10. 
1952  (66  Stat.  660:  48  VB.C.  666  (1968)).  Is 
amended  by  deletlni;  therefrom  the  follow- 
ing language '  contained  in  subsection  (c) : 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  Joinder  of  the  United 
States  in  any  suit  or  controversy  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  involving 
the  right  of  States  to  the  use  of  the  water 
of  any  Interstate  stn«m." 

Exhibit  1 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress-,  assembled.  That — 

(1)  The  wlthdrawiU  or  reservation  of  sur- 
veyed or  unsTu-veyecl  public  lands,  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  established,  shall  not  af- 
fect any  right  to  th>)  use  of  water  acquired 
pursuant  to  State  law  either  before  or  after 
the  establishment  iif  such  withdrawal  or 
reservation. 

(2)  The  provlsionii  of  section  1(b)  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  cf  1944  (Act  of  Decem- 
ber 22.  1944.  68  Stat.  888-89.  as  amended. 
33  UjS.C.  701-1  (1900))  shaU  apply  to  aU 
works  hereafter  constructed  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  west  of  the 
ninety-eighth  meridian. 

(8)  Any  right  to  >;he  oonsiunptlve  use  of 
water  claimed  by  ttie  United  States  under 
the  laws  of  any  State  shall  be  initiated  and 
perfected  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
establlahed  by  the  Iiiws  of  that  State. 

(4)  No  vested  right  to  the  beneficial 
consumptive  use  of  any  waters,  navigable 
or  nonnavlgable,  which  Is  recognized  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  siich  use  is  made. 
shall  be  taken  by  or  under  authority  of  the 
United  States  without  compensation;  and 
where  such  rlghta  are  acquired  otherwise 
than  by  agreement  with  the  owner,  they 
shall  be  taken  by  proceedings  in  eminent 
domain  in  the  manner  provided  in  section 
21  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  and  not  other- 
wise. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  li>  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as — 

(1)  modifying  or  tepealing  any  provision 
of   any  existing   Act   of  Congress  requiring 


'  Amendment   opposed  by  VS.   witnesses. 

•Sec.  208(a)  of  the  act  of  July  10,  1952, 
granta  the  consent  of  Congress  to  Joinder 
of  the  United  States  In  water  righto  Utlga- 
tlon  where  the  United  States  is  an  Indispens- 
able party,  but  subscc.  (c)  of  sec.  208  ex- 
cludes Interstate  suits  in  the  original  Juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  other 
hand,  sec.  14  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  of  April  U.  1956,  70  Stat.  110.  43 
VBC.  620(m)  (1968) .  specifically  granta  con- 
sent to  Joinder  of  the  United  States  In  origi- 
nal actions  involving  the  "law  of  the  river" 
on  the  Colorado.  The  proposed  amendment 
makes  the  consent  provisions  of  sec.  aoe(a) 
of  the  act  of  July  10.  1982,  of  general  ap- 
plicatloo. 


that  rights  of  the  United  States  to  tiie 
of  water  be  acqtilred  p\uv\iant  to  State  law; 

(2)  permit Ung  appropriations  of  water 
under  State  law  which  Interfere  with  the 
IHX>vislons  of  International  treaties  of  the 
United  States;  or 

(3)  affecting.  Impairing,  diminishing,  sub- 
ordinating or  enlarging  (a)  the  rlghta  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  to  waters  under 
any  interstate  compact  or  existing  Judicial 
decree,  (b)  the  obligaUons  of  the  United 
States  to  Indians  or  Indian  tribes,  or  any 
right  owned  or  held  by  or  for  Tnrtianif  cv  In- 
dian tribes,  (c)  any  water  right  heret<tfore 
acquired  by  others  than  the  United  States 
under  Federal  or  State  law,  (d)  any  right 
to  any  quantity  of  water  used  for  govern- 
mental purposes  or  programs  of  the  United 
States  at  any  time  from  January  1,  1040,  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act;  or  (e)  any  right 
of  the  United  States  to  use  water  wliich  Is 
hereafter  lawfiUly  initiated  in  the  exercise  of 
the  express  or  necessarily  implied  authority 
of  any  present  or  futiwe  Act  of  Congress  or 
State  law  when  such  right  Is  Initiated  prior 
to  the  acquisition  by  others  of  any  right  to 
use  water  pursuant  to  State  law. 

Sec.  3.  Section  208  of  the  Act  of  July  10, 
1952  (66  Stat.  560,  43  U.S.C.  {  666  (1958) )  is 
amended  by  deleting  therefrom  the  follow- 
ing language  contained  in  subsection  (c) : 
"Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorising  the  Joinder  of  the  United  States 
in  any  suit  or  controversy  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  involving  the 
right  of  States  to  the  use  of  the  water  of  any 
Interstate  stream.". 


STOCK  DISTRIBUTION  TREATED  AS 
RETURN  OP  CAPITAL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HJl.  8847)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
provide  that  a  distribution  of  stock  made 
to  an  individual  (or  certain  corpora- 
tions) pursiiant  to  an  order  enforcing 
the  antitrust  laws  shall  not  be  treated  as 
a  dividend  distribution  but  shall  be 
treated  as  a  return  of  capital;  and  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  such  a  dis- 
tribution made  to  a  corporation  shall 
be  the  fair  market  value  of  the  distri- 
bution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
spoke  this  afternoon  in  regard  to  the  bill 
pending  before  the  Senate.  The  Sena- 
tor made  much  of  the  point  that  in  his 
opinion  the  proposed  legislation  should 
not  be  dealt  with  at  this  time. 

I  emphasize  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation has  been  approved  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Mr.  Knight  of  the  Treasury 
Department  made  the  statement  that  he 
feels  the  proposed  legislation  could  very 
properly  be  considered  at  this  session  of 
the  Congress,  if  the  Congress  decides 
any  relief  is  needed. 

I  talked  today  with  Judge  Loevinger, 
the  head  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
£>epartment  of  Justice,  who  also  stated 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  Congress' 
legislating  at  this  time.  This  legislation 
would  not  in  any  way  influence  the  court 
decision  as  to  the  plan  it  will  approve. 
On  the  contrary,  as  he  said,  it  probably 
would  assist  the  court.  The  court  is 
approaching  a  decision  on  some  plan, 
and  in  evalutir^  any  proposed  plan  the 
court  must  operate  on  the  basis  of  exist- 
ing law.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said 
that  divestiture  can  take  place  over  a 


period  of  10  years.  The  plan  which  Is 
being  discussed  before  the  court  now. 
upon  which  a  final  decree  must  be  en- 
tered by  December  2,  is  a  plan  based  on 
the  10-year  formula  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  company,  in  submitting  its  plan 
on  September  2,  could  do  no  other  than 
to  submit  a  plan  that  assumed  existing 
law  would  not  be  changed,  and  therefore 
it  proposed  to  use  the  full  10  years  In 
divesting  its  63  million  shares  of  Gen- 
eral Motors. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  provide  for 
a  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  Treasury  Department,  and 
the  company,  wherein  the  distribution 
would  be  completed  in  3  years  from  the 
date  of  the  final  decree.  The  Depart- 
ment must  submit  its  answer  to  the  com- 
pany's plan  by  October  2,  and  the  court 
must  render  a  final  decision  by  Decem- 
ber 2.  If  no  legislation  is  enacted  now 
and  if  the  plan  is  formalized,  Congress 
would  be  placed  in  the  position  in  Jan- 
uary of  being  asked  to  amend  the  court 
decision.  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
Congress  to  lay  down  the  rules,  and  then 
let  the  court  act  accordingly? 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Carroll]  have  a  right  to  make 
their  arguments,  but  I  merely  wish  to 
state  that  there  are  those,  particularly 
those  in  their  administration,  who  have 
taken  a  different  position  and  are  not 
asking  that  the  proposed  legislation  be 
held  up. 

I  wish  to  read  a  letter  from  a  Member 
of  the  UjS.  Senate  who  has  taken  a  very 
active  interest  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  and  particularly  In  con- 
nection with  this  legislation.  The  letter 
is  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Harrt  P. 
Byro.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Deai  Mk.  Cradiman:  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  yotir  committee  will  hold  hearings 
tomorrow  on  legislation  to  reduce  the  eco- 
nomic hardship  on  shareholders  of  Du  Pont 
stock  arising  out  of  the  divestiture  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock.  Although  the  divestiture 
resulted  from  antitrust  action,  I  believe  that 
It  would  work  undue  hardship  on  share- 
holders. Therfore,  I  wish  to  be  on  public 
record  In  favor  of  the  legislation  in  principle 
and  hope  you  will  make  this  letter  a  part  of 
the  record  of  the  hearings. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ESTES  KEFATTVXa, 

U.S.  Senator. 

He  is  the  senior  U.S.  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

I  also  wish  to  have  incorporated  into 
the  Record  two  editorials  which  ap- 
peared in  two  of  Colorado's  leading  pa- 
pers wherein  they  point  out  the  serious 
plight  of  the  stockholders  in  the  absence 
of  any  legislation  giving  tax  relief. 

The  first  is  from  the  Post,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  under  date  of  May  26,  1961.  In 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  tax  relief  for 
the  Du  Pont  stockholders  deserves  favor- 
able consideration. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  an  editorial  of 
June  15,  1961,  from  the  Gazette  Tele- 
graph, of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo..  In 
which  they  refer  to  the  court  decision 
ordering  this  divestiture  as  being  "a 
monstrous  inequity." 
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There  belBg  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Th«  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  of  May  26,  1961, 
In  Its  editorial  said  that  the  tax  relief  law 
deserves  "favorable  consideration." 

The  Poet  completed  Its  chronology  of  the 
litigation  with  the  observation  that  meas- 
ures aimed  at  "greatly  reducing  the  tax 
bxirden  on  involuntary  stock  distributions" 
had  been  Introduced  In  the  last  Congress. 
Continuing: 

"ESforts  to  pass  such  legislation  will  now 
be  pushed  with  new  vigor  and  deserve  favor- 
able consideration." 

However,  in  considering  the  case  as  a 
whole,  the  Poet  declared : 

"This  'divorce'  could  have  a  healthful  effect 
on  Industry  In  general." 

The  Gazette  Telegraph,  Colorado  brings. 
Colo.,  of  June  16,  1961,  in  its  editorial  caUed 
the  ruling  a  "monstrous  inequity."  Contin- 
uing it  said: 

"A  firm  and  its  stockholders  are  being 
punished,  not  for  something  done,  but  for  a 
'tendency'  which  admittedly  doesnt  exist 
and  hasn't  existed,  which  might  arise  at 
some  future  time.  •  •  • 

"While  the  economically  uninformed  will 
doubtless  chortle  with  glee  over  this  disas- 
trous order,  those  who  understand  the  work- 
ings of  the  market  are  going  to  be  confronted 
with  the  recognition  that  nothing  quite  so 
far-reaching  and  potentially  destructive  has 
occurred  in  the  American  marketplace  within 
the  memory  of  man." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Much 
claim  has  been  made  that  the  proposed 
legislation  would  ijenefit  a  special  group, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  advan- 
tages which  would  go  to  Christiana  Se- 
curities Corp.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  the  taxes  which  Chris- 
tiana would  have  to  pay  would  not  be 
reduced  but  would  be  Increased  from 
three  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  to 
$65  milUon.  If  the  bill  is  defeated  it  will 
not  cost  Christiana  extra  money  but 
will  actually  save  Christiana  $62  million. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
yield  the  floor  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  to  support  this  state- 
ment I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  cer- 
tain colloquy,  as  shown  on  page  18  of  the 
committee  hearings  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  September  13,  1961,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Wiluams.  Under  existing  law,  as- 
suming that  the  Du  Pont  Co.  distributed  its 
General  Motors  stock  to  Its  stockholders  now, 
under  existing  law  would  not  the  tax  to 
Christiana  be  substantially  less  than  it 
would  under  the  Boggs  bill  if  it  U  enacted? 

Mr.  Knioht.  That  is  correct,  l>ecause  the 
Boggs  bill  contains  a  proposal  which  we 
suggested  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
which  would  apply  the  intercorporate  divi- 
dend tax  against  the  fair  market  value  of 
distributions  received  by  corporations  rather 
than  the  cost  basis  of  distributions  made  by 
corporations. 

Senator  Kxut.  Which  is  existing  law. 

Mr.  Knioht.  Existing  law;  correct.  It  is 
a  difference  between  $3.50  per  share  and  16 
cents  per  share. 

Senator  Wiluams.  So.  in  effect,  when 
they  endorse  this  bill  they  are  endorsing 
something  which  will  raise  their  tax  higher 
than  under  existing  law. 


Mr.  Kniort.  Not  only  so  far  as  Ohrivtlana 
is  concerned,  but  higher  for  all  eorpcmt* 
shareholders. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  read  a  portion  of  the  col- 
loquy, for  emphasis: 

Under  existing  law,  assuming  that  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  distributed  Its  General  Motors 
stock  to  its  stockholders  now,  under  existing 
law  would  not  the  tax  to  Christiana  be  sub- 
stantially less  than  It  would  under  the  Boggs 
bill  if  it  is  enacted? 

Mr.  KmcHT.  That  is  correct,  because  the 
Boggs  bill  contains  a  proposal  which  we  sug- 
gested to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  which 
would  apply  the  Intercorporate  dividend  tax 
against  the  fair  market  value  of  distributions 
received  by  corporations  rather  than  the  cost 
basis  of  distributions  made  by  corporations. 

Senator  Kzaa.  Which  Is  existing  law. 

Mr.  Knight.  Existing  law;  correct.  It  is  a 
difference  between  93.50  per  share  and  16 
cents  per  share. 

Senator  WnxiAics.  So,  In  effect,  when  they 
endorse  this  bill  they  are  endorsing  some- 
thing which  will  raise  their  tax  higher  than 
under  existing  law. 

I  think  that  should  be  in  the  Record. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  if 
the  bill  is  defeated  and  if  the  distribu- 
tion is  made  under  existing  law  the 
Christiana  Corp.  will  be  better  off  by 
about  $62  million.  Let  the  record  be 
clear  for  whom  the  opponents  of  this 
bill  are  shedding  their  crocodile  tears. 

It  has  been  stated  that  250  individuals 
own  about  70  percent  of  the  stock  of 
Christiana.  Assuming  that  to  be  cor- 
rect there  will  be  a  savings,  if  the  bill 
is  defeated,  for  those  250  individuals  of 
70  percent  of  the  $62  million,  or  $43 
million. 

I  think  that  should  be  pointed  out. 
Rather  than  to  condemn  these  people, 
they  should  be  commended  for  endors- 
ing a  bill  which  while  making  their  taxes 
higher  would  give  substantial  tax  relief 
to  173.000  smaller  stockholders  of  the 
company  itself.  There  is  no  question  of 
that. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  in- 
dicated he  is  in  p>erfect  agreement  with 
this  proposal,  yet  he  does  not  wish  to 
vote  for  the  bill,  nor  does  he  wish  to 
have  Congress  take  any  action  at  this 
session. 

He  has  openly  threatened  to  filibuster 
the  bill  and  thereby  prevent  a  vote. 

In  my  opinion,  the  threat  of  a  fili- 
buster is  never  made  by  a  man  who  has 
confidence  in  his  own  arguments.  It  is 
an  admission  of  weakness. 

Let  the  Senator  offer  amendments  if 
he  has  amendments  to  offer,  but  he 
should  permit  the  Senate  to  vote  if  he 
has  confidence  in  his  amendments.  If 
a  man  does  not  have  confidence  in  his 
own  amendments,  or  his  ability  to  pre- 
sent his  arguments,  then  he  should  not 
offer  them. 

I  repeat  that  there  has  been  no  one 
in  the  Treasury  Departaient  or  the  Jus- 
tice Department  who  has  asked  that 
action  on  the  proposed  legislation  be 
delayed  at  this  time.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  proposed 
legislation  could  properly  be  dealt  with 
at  this  time,  following  which  the  Court 
would  know  the  rules  of  the  game  and 
could  more  accurately  and  more  Intelli- 
gently make  its  decision  on  a  final  plan 
for  divestiture. 


If  the  bill  Is  passed,  it  has  already 
been  agreed  among  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  Justice  Department,  the 
company,  and  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress that  3  years  would  be  a  proper 
interval  for  distribution.  It  has  been 
agreed  among  the  Justice  Department, 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  com- 
pany that  if  the  law  is  not  amended 
then  the  full  10  years  that  were  allowed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  required. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Court  cannot  de- 
cide whether  to  suggest  a  3 -year  plan, 
a  10-year  plan,  or  a  plan  of  any  other 
interval  until  there  has  been  a  decision 
by  the  Congress  as  to  what  the  tax  will 
be  on  such  distribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  I  have  not  indi- 
cated agreement  with  the  provisions  in 
section  2.  I  do  not  think  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  bill  deal  with  the 
subject  matter  adequately.  However,  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  fully 
debate  and  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  biU. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
taken  far  more  time  on  the  bill  than  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  do.  I  sug- 
gest that  he  seems  to  speak  very  fre- 
quently on  Christiana  and  what  the  bill 
would  do  in  regard  to  that  company. 

What  is  completely  overlooked  in  the 
report  of  the  committee,  and  that  to 
which  the  Senator  has  made  no  refer- 
ence whatsoever  in  his  remarks  today, 
is  the  difference  in  the  tax  that  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  will  pay  under  the  plan  that  it 
proposes  to  follow  under  existing  law. 
the  court  permitting,  and  the  plan  it 
proposes  to  follow  should  the  terms  of 
the  pending  bill  be  enacted.  The  Sena- 
tor has  not  talked  as  much  about  that 
subject.  I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that 
this  is  a  very  important  factor.  I  am 
more  concerned  with  the  taxation  on 
the  approximately  $3  billion  profit  of 
Du  Pont  than  I  am  in  the  share  of  that 
profit  which  under  distribution  would 
go  to  Christiana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  excerpts  from  pages  12  and  13, 
of  the  hearings,  preceded  by  an  analysis 
of  the  bill  as  it  affects  the  individual 
stockholders  of  the  company.  This  will 
answer  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  code 
to  provide  that  a  distribution  of  stock  to 
an  individual  pursuant  to  an  antitrust  or- 
der is  not  treated  as  a  dividend  distribution 
but  is  treated  Instead  as  a  return  of  capi- 
tal. Accordingly,  If  the  stock  received  in 
such  a  distribution  is  worth  less  than  the 
basis  of  the  underljring  stock  with  respect 
to  which  the  distribution  Is  made,  the  basis 
of  the  underlying  stock  is  simply  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  distribution.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  value  of  the  stock  distrib- 
uted  exceeds   the   basis   of   the   underlying 
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stock,  the  excess  is  recognized  as  gain  and 
the  basis  of  the  underlying  stock  is  reduced 
to   zero.      This   may    be    illustrated   by   two 
simple  examples: 
Example  (1):  An  Individual  (shareholder 

A)  owns  a  single  share  of  the  stock  of  Du 
Pont  which  has  a  basis  to  him  of  $100.  In 
a  distribution  piirsuant  to  the  terms  of  an 
antltriut  order  he  receives  1 V3  shares  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  worth  $60.  Because  of  the 
distribution  ills  basis  for  the  Du  Pont  stock 
(1100)  is  reduced  by  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  General  Motors  stock  received  (960),  so 
that  after  the  distribution  his  basis  for  the 
Du  Pont  stock  is  $40  ($100  minus  teO).  In 
this  instance  the  stockholder  would  owe  no 
tax  upon  receipt  of  his  stock  dividend,  but 
If  he  later  sells  the  Du  Pont  stock,  of  course, 
his  gain  is  computed  using  the  remaining  HO 
basis  for  that  stock. 

Example  (2):   An  Individual   (shareholder 

B)  owns  a  single  sbare  of  Du  Pont  stock 
having  an  adjusted  basis  to  him  of  $40.  In 
a  distribution  pursuant  to  tht  terms  of  an 
antitrust  order,  he  receives  1  Vi  shares  of 
General  Motors  stock  worth  $60.  Since  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  distribution  received 
is  more  than  his  entire  basis,  all  of  his  basis 
is  wiped  out  by  the  distribution  and  the 
amount  in  excess  of  basis  is  recognized  as  a 
gain.  Accordingly,  he  will  have  a  gain  of 
$20  ($60  minus  $40)  because  of  the  distribu- 
tion, and  his  basis  for  the  Du  Pont  stock 
after  the  distributlom  will  be  zero.  In  this 
Instance  the  stockholder  would  owe  a  capl- 
Ul  gains  tax  on  the  $20.  and  if  he  later  sells 
the  Du  Pont  stock,  of  course,  his  gain  will 
be  computed  using  a  basis  of  zero. 

I  quote  from  the  bearings,  beginning  on 
page  12: 

"The  Chadiman.  Does  the  Treasury  agree 
with  the  estimates  of  the  Ehi  Pont  Co.  that 
there  will  be  $350  mlUion  additional  revenue 
under  the  Boggs  billT 

"Mr.  Knioht.  The  Treasury  agrees  that  if 
the  stock  is  distributed  as  Du  Pont  has  as- 
sumed in  this  plan  they  presented  to  us,  un- 
der the  Boggs  bill,  that  their  estimates  of 
revenue  would  be  correct,  based  on  their  as- 
sumptions. 

'•Senator  Williams.  Does  the  Treasury  De- 
partment agree  with  the  estimate  of  $330 
million  that  would  be  paid  under  existing  law 
as  the  result  of  the  first  plan  which  they 
presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee? 

"Mr.  Knight.  Again,  on  the  basis  of  their 
assumptions,  their  mathematics  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  It  was  correct." 


TRANSACTION   OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment : 

S.  Res.  220.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  the  study 
entiUed  "The  United  SUtes  Senate,  1787- 
1801"  (Rept.  No.  1114). 


the  Impact  of  social  change  upon  Federal 
and  State  law.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moasc  when  he 
introduced  the  atx>ve  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 

S.  2636.  A  bill  to  provide  that  withdrawals 
or  reservations  of  public  land  shall  not  affect 
certain  water  rights;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

The  following  additional  bills  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.  2635.  A  blU   to   awthorlze  the  Attorney 
General  to  call  a  national  conference  to  study 


NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    ON    THE 
SOCIAL  IMPACTT  OP  THE  LAW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  yes- 
terday's Book  Review  of  the  New  York 
Times  the  lead  review  article  is  on  "The 
Adams  Papers.  "  I  look  forward  to  read- 
ing them  this  summer.  I  liked  the  open- 
ing quote  selected  by  Dr.  Koch  in  her 
review.  In  a  letter  written  in  1780  to 
his  wife.  Abigail  Adams.  John  Adams 
wrote: 

The  science  of  government  is  my  duty  to 
study,  more  than  all  other  sciences;  the  arts 
of  legislation  and  administration  and  nego- 
tiation ought  to  take  place  If,  Indeed  to  ex- 
clude In  a  manner,  all  other  arts,  I  must 
study  politics  and  war,  that  my  sons  may 
have  liberty  to  study  mathematics  and  phi- 
losophy, geography,  history,  navigation,  com- 
merce and  agriculture.  In  order  to  give  their 
children  a  right  to  study  painting,  poetry, 
music,  architecture,  statuary,  tapestry,  and 
porcelain. 

How  right  he  was.  Unless  we  devote 
ourselves  to  a  study  of  the  science  of 
government  we  forfeit  for  the  next  gen- 
erations their  right  to  study  philosophy 
and  their  children's  right  to  study  and 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  fine  arts. 

It  is  true  that  today  our  colleges,  our 
women's  clubs,  our  businessmen,  our 
trade  unions,  our  farmers — every  phase 
and  form  of  our  democratic  society  are 
keenly  aware  that  we  are  &s  a  Nation 
and  as  individuals  experiencing  a  tre- 
mendous social  revolution.  We  all  want 
to  preserve  the  traditions  of  our  free 
democratic  society;  we  don't  all  agree  on 
how  this  may  be  done  most  effectively. 
Surely  not.  by  having  each  form  of 
socioeconomic  organization  attack  other 
forms;  surely  not  by  having  each  group 
ignore  the  other  groups  and  their  aims 
and  purposes. 

Our  problem  of  law  enforcement  today 
is  not  only  of  the  form  of  law,  but  of 
the  form  withm  a  set  of  ideals.  The 
basic  philosophy  of  civilized  men  has  not 
changed,  but  our  concepts  of  how  to 
Implement  the  law  and  vitalize  its  pur- 
PKjses  have  changed.  In  our  rapidly 
changing  world  we.  a  free  people,  are 
concerned  with  preserving  the  rights  of 
each  man,  yet  protecting  the  common 
rights  of  all.  We  must  preserve  the 
balance  between  freedom  and  order — 
between  men  and  among  nations. 

Much  of  the  world  today  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  rule  of  law.  There  is  no  rule 
of  law  in  Communist  countries.  The 
people  in  those  lands  are  but  puppets  in 
the  hands  of  Communist  despots.  And 
that  same  devastating  power  threatens 
all  of  us  today.  We  are  proud  today 
that  we  are  a  people,  a  nation,  governed 
by  the  rule  of  law.    On  great  occasions 


speakers  may  trace  our  allegiance  to  the 
rule  of  law  back  to  that  meeting  of  Coke 
with  James  I  when  Coke  dared  say  to  the 
king.  "Your  Majesty  must  be  mindful 
that  man  is  not  imder  man.  high  or  low, 
but  imder  God  and  law."  The  magnifi- 
cent courage  of  Coke  won  out  and  not  so 
long  thereafter  in  Elngland  and  in  the 
colonies  the  acceptance  of  the  rule  of 
law  assured  our  freedom. 

Coke  was  learned  in  the  law  but  Coke 
in  his  wisdom  knew  that  law  in  a 
vacuum  had  no  meaning.  He  drove 
home  his  message  to  the  people — all  the 
people,  and  therein   lay  his  victory. 

Today,  our  people,  laymen  as  well  as 
legal  practitioners,  must  give  thought  to 
the  substance  of  the  law  and  to  pro- 
cedural matters  as  well. 

Social  change  should  be  refiected  in  the 
law — not  too  rapidly,  but  as  soon  as  the 
change  itself  is  accepted  as  a  pattern,  as 
a  way  of  life.  We  must  protect  the  dig- 
nity of  the  law,  and  prevent  its  being 
changed  to  meet  each  change  in  fashion. 
Yet  we  must  make  it  so  fiexible  that  the 
changmg  needs  of  the  people  are  met 
by  the  law. 

I  do  not  propose  here  even  to  outline 
the  many  facets  of  the  law  which  we, 
the  people  should  study  together,  seri- 
ously.   But  study  them  we  must. 

To  this  end.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to  call 
a  national  conference  on  the  social  im- 
pact on  the  law  and  to  invite  to  that 
conference  not  only  members  of  the 
bench  and  the  bar.  and  also  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  the  Nation's  leaders 
from  all  the  learned  professions,  from 
all  the  disciplines  of  knowledge,  from 
agriculture,  labor,  industry;  from  the 
great  religious  faiths  of  our  c(Hnmuni- 
ties,  from  the  civic  groups — in  short  a 
cross  section  of  America.  But  before 
they  c(xne  here,  my  bill  provides  that 
the  Governors  shall  be  invited  to  have 
such  conferences  at  the  State  level. 

There  are  many  colleges  today  empha- 
sizing the  need  for  such  studies — and 
quite  rightly  so.  Our  young  people  are 
seriously  concerned,  and  we  must  help 
them  meet  the  challenge  of  a  changing 
world,  and  urge  them  to  seek  to  pre- 
serve the  democratic  ideal  in  practice  as 
well  as  in  theory. 

I  am  writing  to  a  number  of  citizens 
in  all  walks  of  life  asking  their  ideas  on 
the  project.  I  shall  of  course  welcome 
the  counsel  and  help  of  my  colleagues 
from  this  distinguished  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2635)  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  call  a  national  con- 
ference to  study  the  impact  of  social 
change  upon  Federal  and  State  law,  and 
for  other  purix)ses,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoRSE.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  call  a  national  conference,  to  be  known 
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as  th«  Attorney  General's  Conference  on  So- 
cial Cbaac*  and  the  Law  (referred  to  here- 
inafter as  the  "National  Conference") .  which 
shall  be  conducted  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  before  December  IS.  1962.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  conference  to— 

(1)  receive,  consider,  and  compile  all  re- 
ports oonoemlng  significant  trends  reflecting 
the  Impact  of  social  change  upon  Federal  and 
State  law  which  it  may  receive  from  State 
conferences  convened  under  section  3  of  this 
Act  and  from  such  other  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations as  It  may  deem  appropriate; 

(2)  upon  the  basis  of  the  reports  so  re- 
ceived, prepare  a  report  containing  a  full  and 
complete  statement  of  Its  findings  with  re- 
spect to  such  trends; 

(3)  submit  such  report  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  transmittal  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress;   and 

(4)  provide  for  the  dissemination  of  such 
report  to  the  public. 

(b)  Conferees  to  the  National  Conference 
who  shall  be  invited  by  the  Attorney  General 
In  such  numbers  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
deem  appropriate  shall  Include: 

1.  Persons  from  each  State  who  shall  have 
been  designated  by  their  respective  Gov- 
ernors to  serve  as  conferees. 

2.  Representative  leaders  of  the  bench  and 
the  bar. 

3.  Representative  leaders  from  other 
learned  professions,  and  other  scholars  from 
all  disciplines  of  learning. 

4.  Representative  leaders  from  Industry, 
labor,  agriculture,  designated  by  their  req>ec- 
tlve  organlaztions. 

5.  Representative  leaders  of  the  clergy. 

0.  Representative  leaders  from  other 
groups  and  organizations  engaged  In  the 
study  of  social  change  reflected  In  the  law 
who  shall  have  been  designated  by  their 
respective  organizations. 

7.  Such  other  leaders  in  American  thought 
as  the  Attorney  General  may  wish  to  invite. 

Ssc.  a.  (a)  To  assist  in  preparing  neces- 
sary plans  for  the  conduct  of  the  National 
Conference  authorized  by  this  Act.  the  At- 
torney General  shall  establish  a  General 
Planning  Committee  (referred  to  herein- 
after as  the  "Conunlttee")  composed  of  26 
members  selected  by  the  Attorney  General, 
who  are  specially  qualified  for  the  perform- 
ance of  such  service.  After  consultation 
with  the  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Attorney  General  shall  des- 
ignate as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  a  rec- 
ognized scholar  of  the  law  who  Is  spe- 
cifically qualified  to  evaluate  the  Impact  of 
social  change  upon  the  law. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Conference. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  re- 
ceive no  compensation  for  their  services  as 
such,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  ex- 
penses actually  and  necessarily  Incxirred  In 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
receive,  in  lieu  of  reimbursement  for  sub- 
sistence expenses,  an  allowance  at  the  rate 
of  tSO  per  day  for  each  day  devoted  to  the 
performance  of  duties  of  the  Committee,  ex- 
cept that  the  Chairman  thereof  shall  receive 
such  an  allowance  computed  at  the  rate  of 
$100  per  day. 

(d)  With  the  approval  of.  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Attorney  General,  the  committee  may  cause 
to  be  Incorporated  under  State  law  a  non- 
profit corporation  organized  to  assist  In  car- 
rying into  effect  the  purpoees  of  this  Act. 
Such  corporation  shall  be  authorized  to  (1) 
receive  from  individuals  In  private  life  and 
from  public  or  private  organizations  uncon- 
ditional grants  and  gifts,  and  (2)  expend 
funds  so  obtained  to  defray  expenses  neces- 
sarily Incurred  In  preparing  plans  for  the 
National  and  State  conferences,  in  conduct- 
ing the  activities  of  the  National  Conference, 
In  defraying  expenses  Incurred  incident  to 
the  conduct  of  the  National  Conference,  and 


in  publishing  and  dlstribuUng  the  report  of 
that  conference. 

Section  3.  (a)  Before  the  convening  at  the 
National  Conference,  and  at  any  time  after 
the  enactment  of  this  law  providing  for  the 
conference,  the  Attorney  General  shall  in- 
vite the  executive  authority  of  each  State, 
to  convene  within  each  State  a  conference 
of  qualified  citizens  of  that  State  which 
shall  (1)  conduct  a  study  of  significant  so- 
cial change  reflected  in  the  law  within  that 
State,  and  (2)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Attorney  General,  for  consideration  by  the 
National  Conference,  its  report  on  the  sig- 
nlflcance  of  the  changes  revealed  by  the 
study. 

(bt  Each  State  shall  organize  and  conduct 
its  conference  in  such  a  manner  and  shall 
make  such  reports  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence as  its  Governor  shall  determine. 

(c)  To  defray  the  expenses  actually  and 
necessarily  Incurred  in  convening  such  State 
conferences  and  in  the  preparation  and 
transmittal  of  their  repyoria,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  not  more  than  $1,000,000.  Any 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  allocated  for  disbvtrsement, 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the  Attorney 
General  shall  prescribe,  to  defray  such  ex- 
penses. The  amount  so  allocated  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  each  State  conference  shall 
bear  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  sums  so 
appropriated  the  same  relationship  as  the 
total  adult  population  of  that  State  bears 
to  the  total  adult  population  of  the  United 
States  (as  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  decen- 
nial census  of  the  United  States) ,  except 
that  not  less  than  $15,000  shall  be  allocated 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  each  State.  All 
stuns  appropriated  under  this  subsection 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
the  National  Conference  is  convened  pur- 
suant to  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  Any 
such  sums  then  unobligated  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands:  and 

(2)  the  term  "executive  authority"  means 
the  Governor  of  any  State  or  his  designee, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  that  term  means  the  Board  of 
Conunlssloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  the  designee  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  addition  to  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  pvirsuant  to  section  3  of 
this  Act.  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1962.  and 
J\ine  30.  1963,  such  funds  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
receive,  and  to  use  or  expend  to  carry  into 
effect  such  provisions,  any  grant  of  funds, 
facilities,  or  property  made  to  him  for  that 
purpose   by  any  individual  or  organization. 


the  fair  market  value  of  the  distribution, 
which  were  oi^ered  to  Me  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OP  1954,  RELATING 
TO  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STOCK- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  8847)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
provide  that  a  distribution  of  stock  made 
to  an  individual  (or  certain  corpora- 
tions) pursuant  to  an  order  enforcing 
the  antitrust  laws  shall  not  be  treated  as 
a  dividend  distribution  but  shall  be 
treated  as  a  return  of  capital;  and  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  such  a  dis- 
tribution made  to  a  corporation  shall  be 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  25,  1961,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1040.  An  act  to  abolUh  the  Federal 
Farm  McMtgage  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  1107.  An  act  to  provide  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  provision  for  a  minimum 
wheat  acreage  allotment  in  the  Tulelake  area 
of   California. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 
September  26,  1961,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  25,  1961  : 

COLLXCTOB    OF    CUSTOMS 

Minnie  M.  Zoller,  of  Texas,  to  be  collector 
of  customs  for  customs  collection  district 
No.  21,  with  headquarters  at  Port  Arthur, 
Tex. 

Sam  D.  W.  Low,  of  Texas,  to  be  collector  of 
customs  for  customs  collection  district  No. 

22,  with  headquarters  at  Galveston,  Tex. 
Charles  U.  Kazen,  of  Texas,  to  be  collector 

of  cvutoms  for  customs  collection  district  No. 

23.  with  headquarters  at  Laredo,  Tex. 
Raymond  H.  Dwigans,  of  Texas,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  24,  with  headquarters  at  B  Paso. 
Tex. 

U.S.  MaasHALS 

Robert  I.  Nash,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.8.  mar- 
shal for  the  northern  district  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Hobart  K.  Mc- 
DoweU. 

Tully  Reynolds,  of  Texas,  to  be  n.8.  mar- 
shal for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  Crawford,  Jr. 

Marlon  Mathlas  Hale,  of  Texas,  to  b«  VS. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  W.  Mc- 
carty. 

U.S.    DiSTUCT   JUDOBZ 

Adrian  A.  Spears,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Texas. 
(A  new   position.) 

Leo  Brewster,  of  Texas,  to  be  TT.S.  district 
judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas. 
(A  new  position.) 

Sarah  T.  Hughes,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas.     (A  new  position.) 

James  L.  Noel,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas. 
(A  new  position.) 

In  the  AaiCT 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subaectlon  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  rank  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Samuel  Leslie  Myers.  017180, 
U.S.  Army,  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

IM   THE   MAaOnC   COKPS 

The  follovrlng-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment   to   the 


1961 

grade    of    lieutenant 
qualification  therefor 

Smith,  Edgar  L. 
Keim,  Robert  M. 
Pearce,  James  T. 
Rash,  Richard  S. 
Penton,  Donald  L. 
Dorsey,  James  A. 
Edelmann,  George  J., 

Jr. 
Rowe,   Carrcrfl   D. 
Cllne,  Richard  W. 
Bland,  Richard  L. 
Rooney,  John  J. 
Pink.  Gerald 
Muller,  Godfrey 
Crew.  Ersklne  B. 
Riffle,  James  C. 
Berger,  Ernest  J. 
Bowen,  Ralph  E. 
Artnak,  Edward  J. 
Hart,  Henry 
Armstrong,  Charles  B., 

Jr. 
Williams,  Royce  M. 
Pornonzini.  Benjamin 

A.,  Jr., 
Coleman.  Thomas  A. 
Hodde.  Gordon  V. 
Oglesby,  Edward  D. 
Ritter,  Darreli  L. 
Davis,  Raymond  R. 
Willis,  Robert  L. 
Maloney,  Emmons  S. 
Slaton,  Clyde  H.,  Jr. 
Gelsslnger,  Robert  S. 
Waskom,  Wendell  M. 
Takala.  David  O. 
Hlnshaw,  Don  M. 
Slenko,  Walter 
Urell.  John 
Aid  worth.  James 
Johnston,  Thomas  J., 

Jr. 
Herndon,  John  L. 
Stein,  Laurence  J. 
Beach,  William  L. 
Cassidy,  Earl  W. 
Oillls,  Alexander  J.,  Jr. 
Wlnneberger,  George 

L..  Jr. 
Maire.  Gerald  J. 
Eldridge.  William  W.. 

Jr. 
Shields,  John  E. 
Davis,  Oliver  R. 
Moore,  John  T. 
King,  George  J. 
Allen,  Norrls  D. 
Huffstutter,  Hardy  V., 

Jr. 
Miller,  Lewis  L. 
Denny,  Rex  C,  Jr. 
Dykes.  Kenneth  T. 
Hall.  W.  C. 
Stewart.  Walter  C.  Jr. 
Sullivan.  John  W. 
Dennis.  Nicholas.  J. 
Gould,  Charles  H. 
Williams,  Lynn  P. 
Albers,  George  H. 
Smith,  Jerry  B. 
Seabaugh.  Paul  W. 
Zorn,  Elmer  J. 
Snapper.  John  N. 
OHara,  Frank  J.,  Jr. 
Boswell,CharlesE.,Jr. 
Ritter.  Leland  C. 
Lovette.  Lenhrew  E. 
Stender.    Bernard   J. 
Daniel,  Walter  E. 
Glthens,     Daniel     P.. 

Jr. 

Brown.  Williams  P. 
Zltnlk.  Robert  J. 
Barden,  Arnold  W. 
Lels,  Sylvester  F. 
Roark,  Walter  N.,  Jr. 
Mulvlhlll,  Thomas  E. 
Hlnes.  Cloyd  V. 
Campbell,  Marshall  8. 
Tucker,  Lud  R. 
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colonel,    subject    to 
as  provided  by  law: 

McGlade,  Lawrence 
Voth,  Stanley  B. 
Elder,  Thomas  G. 
McCain,  Warren  ■. 
Stewart,  Grover  S.,  Jr. 
Connell,  Herschel  O. 
Jernlgan,  Curtis  D. 
Olsen,  Willard  C. 
Mason,  John  B. 
Robertson,  Robert  S. 
Cavalero.  John  H. 
Weaver,  James  R. 
Walker,  William  L. 
Bushnell,   Richard    H. 
Foss,  Donald  H. 
Haley,  Harold  L. 
Whltlock.  Roy  B. 
Hanes,  John  V. 
Crooks.  William  M. 
Heltzler,  Joseph  S. 
Koster,  Edward  A. 
Stanton,  Eldon  C. 
Wolf,  Howard 
Tomllnson,  Francis  K., 

Jr. 
Kuprash,  George 
Leon,  James 
Watson,  William  D. 
Chllders.  Lloyd  F. 
Browne,  John 
Mlxson,  Herman  L. 
Tweed.  McDonald  D. 
Calhoun.  Loren  W. 
Harrell.  William  P. 
McCormick,      Herbert 

F. 
Clark.   Truman 
Clarke,   Thomas    W. 
Ryan,  John  T. 
Nelson,   Joseph   A. 
Blanchl,   Rocco  D. 
Hunter,   Harry,  Jr. 
Champion,     Cecil     L., 

Jr. 
Dl  Frank,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Sparling,   Walter   E. 
Hitchcock,  Paul  L. 
Qulnn.  William  R. 
Dunwlddle.  Stanley  Q. 
Jones.   Elwin  M. 
Bass.  Julian  G..  Jr. 
SomervlUe.   Daniel   A. 
Shank.  James  W. 
Vinlng.   Norman 
Engelhardt,  Lloyd  J. 
Corcoran,  Clement  T. 
White,   Thomas  A. 
Costello.  Keith  W. 
Ooebel,   Jerome  L. 
Kelly.    William    D. 
Schwartz.   Leo  R. 
Harris.  William  S. 
Curtis.  Paul  F. 
Gleason.  Thomas  E. 
Vale.    Sumner   A. 
Roeder.  Horton  E. 
McCulloch.  William  L. 
Blanchard.    Don    H. 
Joens,  Ray  N. 
Dionisopoulos.  James 

G. 
Gasser.  James  C. 
Tope,  Lyle  V. 
Opeka.   Francis  C. 
Mullane.  Raymond  W. 
Smith.  Burneai  E. 
Gibson.  George  A. 
Mendenhall,  Herbert 

E. 
Ralner,  Mark  A..  Jr. 
Taylor,  Robert  W. 
Spielman,  Harvey  S. 
Hixon,  Wilmer  W. 
David,  Maurice  A. 
Williams.  James  F. 
Schick,  Edwin  8.,  Jr. 
Schwenk,  Adolph  G. 
Vlckers.  Earl  K..  Jr. 
Matthews,  Lyle  B.,  Jr. 
31ue,  Miller  M. 


Finch,  Francis  E. 
Mample,  Richard  H. 
Affleck,  William  R.,  Jr. 
Crompton,  Wallace  W. 
Zeugner.  Robert 
Odenthal,  Joseph  T. 
Hess.  Theodore  D. 
Horgan,  Thomas  J., 

Jr. 
Snell,  Albert  W. 
Bailey,  Almarlon  8. 
Wydner,  Charles  E., 

Jr. 
Farmer,   Chester   V. 
Evans,  Daniel  R. 
Lanagan,  William  H., 

Jr. 
Poage,  Jay  V. 
Watterson.  Donald  E. 
Robinson,  Harry  G.,  Jr. 
Eldracher,  Frank  A., 

Jr. 
Volkert,  Marvin  D. 
Call,  Ralph  D. 
Beat,  Nolan  J. 
Watson,  Warren  C. 
Buslck,  Clarence  J. 
Lee,  Harry 
Pulton,  Floyd  K.,  Jr. 
Nahow.  Theodore 
Schmld.  Clarence  H. 
Vaught.  Francis  W. 
Kirk.  Walter  C. 
Evans,  Harold  W.,  Jr. 
Mobley,  Warren  L. 
Sinclair,  Robert  B. 
Doty,  Duane  J. 
Murphy,  John  J. 
Nichols,  Robert  L. 
Dunbar,  Michael  J. 
O'Donnell,  Andrew  W. 
Burnett,  Loren  E. 
Mann.  Clyde  R. 
Coffeen,  Albert  E. 
Nelson,  WUllam  L. 
Hershey,  Gilbert  R. 
Donahue,  William  P., 

Jr. 
Pommerenk,  Albert  C. 
Fisher,  Sidney 
Slennlng,  Bradford  N. 
Soper,  James  B. 
Skotnicki,  Anthony  J. 
Mlcha\ix,  Alexander  L., 

Jr. 
Gore,  Willis  L. 
Wagenholfer,  Martin 

T. 
Doering,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Domina,  Walter  E. 
Bailey.  Edward  A. 
Bain.  Herbert  J. 


Bell,  Van  D.,  Jr. 

Franzman,  Freddie  L. 

Lauck,  John  H. 

Landrlgan,  James  M. 

Raphael,  MU ton  L. 

Kurth,  Harold  R.,  Jr. 

Camporlnl,  Edward  S. 

Morltz,  Andrew  B. 

Allen,  Robert  B. 

Rogal,  Edward  R. 

Priddy,  James  R. 

Alexander,  Leland  G. 

Thomas,  Alfred  I. 

Herndon.  Wilber  N. 

Sullivan.  Arthur  J. 

Adair.  Harold  F. 

Wilkerson.  Herbert  L. 

Crlspen.  Richard  W. 

Taylor,  William  W. 

Defenbaugh.  Nell  F. 

Broome,  Norrls  C. 

Campbell,  Frederick 
H. 

House,  Arthur  E.,  Jr. 

MacDonald  James  A., 
Jr. 

Culver.  Ralph  K. 

Oliver,  Verne  L. 

Scrlbner,  Robert  O. 

Storm,  WUllam  W.,  in 

Wood,  Frederick  S. 

Brunnenmeyer,  Sher- 
wood A. 

Meyers,  Bruce  F. 

Gogglng.  WUllam  F. 

Fisher,  Joseph  R. 

Barcus.  Paul  W. 

Gibson, Gerald  W. 

Holben,  Donald  E. 

Plehl,  Robert  H. 

Moody,  Clarence  G., 
Jr. 

Preston.  Herbert.  Jr. 

Clement,  David  A. 

Klrstein,  Lee  A. 

I>yroff ,  WiUiam  F. 

Freeman,  Thomas  R. 

Draper,  William  H. 

Wilcox,  Edward  A. 

Vance,  Robert  N. 

Van  Meter,  Jo  M. 

Sims,  John  B. 

Leader,  Samuel  F. 

Davis,  Merle  C. 

Powell,  J.  B. 

McKean,  Edgar  A. 

Vroegindewey,  Robert 
J. 

Grimes,  Doyle 

Youngs,  Clifford  A. 

Assad,  Albert  J. 

McGulre,  James  L. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  25,  1961: 

Municipal  Court  rox  the  Distxict  of 
Columbia 

Andrew  J.  Howard,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  mu- 
nicipal court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
a  term  of  10  years.  (He  is  now  serving  in 
this  offlce  under  an  appointment  which  ex- 
pired December  7,  1960.) 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25, 1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Isaiah  26:  4:  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for- 
ever; for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  ever- 
lasting strength. 


Almighty  God,  we  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge that  the  coming  in  and  the  going 
out  of  all  the  days  of  this  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress  have  been  in  Thy 
divine  keeping  and  control. 

Grant  that  when  we  adjourn  we  may 
have  within  our  minds  and  hearts  the 
testimony  that  we  have  sought  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  our  high  vocation 
to  Thee  and  our  fellow  men  with  a  pure 
and  steadfast  devotion. 

We  know  not  what  the  future  has  in 
store  for  us  but  we  are  commending  and 
committing  one  another  to  Thy  love  and 
care,  assured  that,  as  our  days,  so  also 
shall  be  our  strength  and  that  no  needed 
blessing  wilt  Thou  withhold  from  us  if 
we  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  hum- 
bly with  the  Lord. 

Now  unto  Him  who  is  willing  and  able 
to  provide  for  us  and  protect  us  be  glory 
and  majesty,  dominion  and  power. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Saturday,  September  23,  1961,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  8320.  An  act  to  amend  the  Freeport 
Harbor  project,  Texas. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7391)  entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the 
conservation  of  migratory  birds  by  the 
acquisition  of  wet  lands  and  other  es- 
sential waterfowl  habitat,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8444)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  12.  1955,  relating  to  elections 
in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9118)  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a 
United  States  Arms  Control  Agency." 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  the  address  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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II 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident or  tbe  United  States  has  Just 
delivered  one  of  the  great  orations  of 
this  century.  His  speech  before  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  a  few  minutes  ago  was 
a  blue^uint  not  only  for  the  survival  of 
the  CxUted  Nations  but  for  the  very 
survival  of  man.  In  terms  of  cold  logic 
he  outlined  the  commitments  from 
which  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  cannot  veer.  In  a  warm  and  im- 
passioned plea  to  Soviet  leaders  he  chal- 
lenged them  not  to  an  arms  race  but  to 
a  peace  race.    The  address  follows : 

P0LLOWIN6  Is  THx  Text  of  thx  Pucsidint'b 

AooKxas  TO  THS  Umns  Nations,  Dxlivkszd 

AT    11:30    KM...    Eastkxm    Datucht    Tuck. 

SsFTSMBis  25,  1961,  Nxw  Yobx  Cmr 

Mr.  President,  honored  delegates,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  we  meet  in  an  liour  of  grief 
and  challenge.  Dag  Hammarskjold  is  dead. 
But  the  United  Nations  lives .  His  tragedy 
Is  deep  in  our  hearts,  but  the  task  for  which 
he  died  Is  at  the  top  of  our  agenda.  A  noble 
servant  of  peace  Is  gone.  But  the  quest  for 
peace  lies  before  us. 

The  problem  Is  not  the  death  of  one 
man — the  problem  Is  the  life  of  this  Or- 
ganization. It  wlU  either  grow  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  our  age — or  It  will  be  gone 
with  the  wind,  without  Influence,  without 
force,  without  respect.  Were  we  to  let  It 
die — to  enfeeble  its  vigor — to  cripple  Its 
powers — ^we  would  condemn  the  future. 

For  In  the  development  of  this  organiza- 
tion rests  the  only  true  alternative  to  war. 
and  war  appeals  no  longer  as  a  rational 
alternative.  Unconditional  war  can  no 
longer  lead  to  unconditional  victory.  It  can 
no  longer  serve  to  settle  disputes.  It  can 
no  longer  concern  the  great  powers  alone. 
For  a  nuclear  disaster,  spread  by  winds  and 
waters  and  fear,  could  well  engulf  the  great 
and  the  small,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
committed  and  the  uncommitted  alike. 
Mankind  must  put  an  end  to  war,  or  war 
will  put  an  end  to  mankind. 

So  let  us  here  resolve  that  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold did  not  live,  or  die.  in  vain.  Let 
us  call  a  truce  to  terror.  Let  \u  Invoke  the 
blessings  of  peace.  And,  as  we  build  an 
International  capacity  to  keep  peace,  let  us 
Join  in  dismantling  the  national  capacity 
to  wage  war. 
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Tills  will  require  new  strength  and  new 
roles  for  the  United  Nations.  For  disanzui- 
ment  without  checks  Is  but  a  shadow — and 
a  conununlty  without  law  Is  but  a  ahell. 
Already  the  United  Nations  has  become  both 
the  measure  and  the  vehicle  of  man's  most 
generous  Impulses.  Already  it  has  provided 
In  the  Middle  East,  in  Asia.  In  Africa  this 
year  in  the  Congo,  a  means  of  holding  vio- 
lence within  t>ounds. 

But  the  great  question  which  confronted 
this  body  In  1946  Is  still  before  us — whether 
man's  cherished  hopes  for  progress  and 
peace  are  to  be  destroyed  by  terror  and  dis- 
ruption— whether  the  "foul  winds  of  war" 
can  be  tamed  In  time  to  free  the  cooling 
winds  of  reason — and  whether  the  pledges 
of  our  charter  are  to  be  fulfilled  or  defied: 
Pledges  to  seciu-e  peace,  prepress,  human 
rights,  and  world  law. 

la  this  hall,  there  are  not  three  forces, 
but  two.  One  Is  composed  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  build  the  kind  of  wtx-ld  described 
In  articles  I  and  II  of  the  charter.  The 
other,  seeking  a  far  different  world,  would 
undermine  this  Organization  in  the  process. 

Today  ot  all  days  our  dedication  to  the 
charter  must  be  maintained.  It  mxist  be 
strengthened  first  of  all,  by  the  selection  of 
an  outstanding  civil  servant  to  carry  for- 
ward the  reapoDslbumes  ot  the  Secretary 
Oeneral — a  man  endowed  with  both  the 
wisdocn  and  the  power  to  make  meaningful 


the  moral  fisrce  of  the  world  community. 
The  lata  Secretary  General  nurtured  and 
sharpened  the  United  Nation's  obligation  to 
act.  But  he  did  not  Invent  it.  It  was  there 
In  the  charter.  It  Is  still  there  In  the  char- 
ter However  dli&ciUt  It  Biay  be  to  fill  Mr. 
Hammarskjold 's  place,  it  can  bettux  be  filled 
by  one  man  rather  than  by  ttiree.  Kven  the 
three  horses  of  the  troika  did  not  have  three 
drivers,  all  going  in  different  directions. 
They  had  only  one — and  so  must  the  United 
Nations  executive.  To  Install  a  triumvirate, 
or  any  rotating  authority,  In  the  United  Na- 
tions administrative  offices  would  replace  or- 
der with  anarchy,  action  with  paralysis,  and 
confidence  with  confusion. 

The  Secretary  Oeneral,  In  a  very  real 
sense.  Is  the  servant  of  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly. Diminish  his  authority  and  you  di- 
minish the  autiiorlty  of  the  only  body  where 
all  nations,  regardless  of  power,  are  equal 
and  sovereign.  Until  all  the  powerful  are 
Just,  the  weak  will  be  secure  only  in  the 
strength  of  this  Assembly. 

Effective  and  Independent  executive  ac- 
tion is  not  the  same  question  as  balanced 
representation.  In  view  of  the  enormous 
change  in  membership  in  this  body  since 
its  founding,  the  American  delegation  will 
Join  In  any  effort  for  the  prompt  review  and 
revision  of  the  composition  of  United  Na- 
tions bodies. 

But  to  give  this  Organization  three  driv- 
ers— to  permit  each  great  power  to  decide 
Its  own  case — would  entrench  the  cold  war 
in  the  headquarters  of  peace.  Whatever 
advantages  stich  a  plan  may  hold  out  to  my 
own  coxintry,  as  one  of  the  great  powers,  we 
reject  it.  For  we  far  prefer  world  law.  in 
the  age  of  self-determination,  to  world  war. 
In  the  age  of  mass  extermination. 
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Today,  every  inhabitant  of  this  planet 
must  contemplate  the  day  when  this  planet 
may  no  longer  be  habitable.  Every  man. 
woman,  and  child  lives  under  a  nuclear 
sword  of  Damocles,  hanging  by  the  slender- 
est of  tiireads.  capable  of  being  cut  at  any 
moment  by  accident  or  miscalculation  or  by 
madness.  The  weapons  of  war  miut  be 
abolished  before  they  abolish  us. 

Men  no  longer  debate  whether  armaments 
are  a  symptom  or  a  cause  of  tension.  The 
mere  existence  of  modern  weapons — 10  mil- 
lion times  more  powerful  than  anything  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  only  minutes  away 
from  any  target  on  earth — is  a  source  of 
horror,  and  discord  and  distrust.  Men  no 
longer  maintain  that  disarmament  must 
await  the  settlement  of  all  disputes — for 
disarmament  must  be  a  part  of  any  perma- 
nent settlement.  And  men  may  no  longer 
pretend  that  the  quest  for  disarmament  Is 
a  sign  of  weakness — for  in  a  spiraling  arms 
race,  a  nation's  security  may  well  be  shrink- 
ing even  as  its  arms  Increase. 

For  15  years  this  Organization  has  so\ight 
the    reduction    and    deatructlon    of    arms. 

Now  that  goal  Is  no  longer  a  dream — It 
is  a  practical  matter  of  life  or  death.  The 
risks  Inherent  In  disarmament  pale  in  com- 
parison to  the  risks  inherent  in  an  llnHml^J>/^ 
arms  race. 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  tliat  the  recent  Bel- 
grade Conference — recognizing  that  this  is 
no  longer  a  Soviet  problem  or  an  American 
problem,  but  a  human  problem — endorsed 
a  program  of  "general,  complete  and  strictly 
an  Internationally  controlled  disarmament." 
It  Is  in  tills  same  spirit  that  we  in  the 
United  States  have  labored  this  year,  with 
a  new  urgency,  and  with  a  new.  now-sta- 
tutory agency  fully  endorsed  by  the  Con- 
gress, to  find  an  approach  to  disarmament 
which  would  be  so  far  reaching  yet  realis- 
tic, so  mutually  balanced  and  beneficial, 
that  It  could  be  accepted  by  every  nation. 
And  it  Is  In  ttiis  spirit  that  we  have  pre- 
sented with  the  agreement  of  tlM  Soviet 
Union — under  the  label  both  nations  now 


accept  of  "general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment"— a  new  statement  of  newly  agreed 
principles  for  negotiation. 

But  we  are  well  aware  that  all  Issues  of 
principle  are  not  settled — and  that  principles 
alone  are  not  enough.  It  is  therefore  our 
i.itentlon  to  chUlenge  the  Soviet  Union,  not 
to  an  arms  race,  but  to  a  i>eace  race — to  ad- 
vance together  step  by  step,  stage  by  stage. 
until  general  and  complete  disarmament 
has  been  achieved.  We  invite  them  now  to 
go  beyond  agreement  in  principle  to  reach 
agreement  on  actual  plans. 

The  program  to  be  presented  to  this  assem- 
bly— for  general  and  complete  disamoament 
luider  effective  International  control — moves 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  those  who  Insist 
on  a  gradual  approach  and  those  who  talk 
only  of  Uie  final  and  total  achievenxent.  It 
would  create  machinery  to  keep  the  peace 
as  it  destroys  the  machines  of  war.  It 
would  proceed  through  balanced  and  safe- 
guarded stages  designed  to  give  no  state  a 
military  advantage  over  another.  It  would 
place  the  final  responsibility  for  verification 
and  control  where  it  belongs — not  with  the 
big  powers  alone,  not  with  one's  adversary 
or  one's  self — but  in  an  international  organi- 
zation within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  would  assure  tliat  indispensable 
condition  of  disarmament — true  inspection — 
and  apply  It  In  stages  proportionate  to  the 
stage  of  disarmament.  It  would  cover  deliv- 
ery systenu  as  well  as  weapons.  It  would 
ultimately  halt  their  production  as  well  as 
their  testing,  their  transfer  as  well  as  their 
possession.  It  would  achieve,  under  the  eye 
of  an  international  disarmament  organiza- 
tion, a  steady  reduction  In  forces,  both  nu- 
clear and  conventional,  until  It  has  abol- 
ished all  armies  and  all  weapons  except  tliose 
needed  for  Internal  order  and  a  new  United 
Nations  Peace  Force.  And  It  starts  that 
process  now,  today,  even  as  the  talks  begin. 

In  sltart,  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment must  no  longer  be  a  slogan,  used  to 
resist  the  first  steps.  It  Is  no  longer  to  be 
a  goal  without  means  of  achieving  It.  with- 
out means  of  verifying  Its  prograss,  with- 
out means  of  keeping  the  peace.  It  is  now 
a  realistic  plan,  and  a  test — a  test  of  those 
only  wUllng  to  talk  and  a  test  of  thcae  will- 
ing to  act. 

Such  a  plan  would  not  bring  a  world 
free  from  conflict  or  greed — but  it  would 
bring  a  world  free  from  the  terrors  of  mass 
destruction.  It  would  not  usher  In  the  era 
of  tiM  superstate — but  It  would  usher  In 
an  era  in  which  no  state  could  annihilate 
or  be  annihilated  by  another. 

In  1945.  this  Nation  proposed  the  Baruch 
plan  to  internationalize  the  atom  before 
other  nationA  even  posseased  the  bomb 
or  demilitarized  their  troops.  We  proposed 
with  our  allies  the  disarmament  plan  of  1951 
while  still  at  war  in  Korea.  And  we  make 
our  proposals  today,  while  building  up  our 
defense  over  Berlin,  not  because  we  are  in- 
consistent or  insincere  or  intimidated,  but 
because  we  know  the  rights  of  freemen  will 
prevail — because  while  we  are  compelled 
against  our  will  to  rearm,  we  look  oonfl- 
dently  beyond  Berlin  to  the  kind  of  dis- 
armed world  we  all  prefer. 

I  therefore  propose,  on  the  basis  of  this 
plan,  that  disarmament  negotiations  resrnne 
promptly,  and  continue  without  Interruption 
until  an  entire  program  for  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  has  not  only  been  agreed 
but  has  been  actually  achieved. 

IV 

The  logical  place  to  begin  Is  a  treaty  as- 
suring XiM  end  of  nuclear  tests  of  all  kinds. 
In  every  environment,  under  workable  con- 
trols. The  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  proposed  such  a  treaty  that 
is  both  reasonable,  effective,  and  ready  for 
signature.  We  are  still  prepared  to  sign 
that  treaty  today. 
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We  also  proposed  a  mutual  ban  on  atjnos- 
pheric  testing,  without  Inspection  or  con- 
trols, in  order  to  save  the  human  race  from 
the  poison  of  radioactive  fallout.  We  regret 
that  that  offer  was  not  accepted.^ 

For  16  years  we  have  sought  to  make  the 
atom  an  instrument  of  peaceful  growth 
rather  than  of  war.  But  for  15  years  our 
concessions  have  been  matched  by  obstruc- 
tion, our  patience  by  intransigence.  And 
the  pleas  of  mankind  for  peace  have  met 
with  disregard. 

Finally,  as  the  explosions  of  others  be- 
clouded the  skies,  my  country  was  left  with 
no  alternative  but  to  act  in  the  interests  of 
its  own  and  the  free  world  Is  security.  We 
cannot  endanger  that  security  by  refraining 
from  testing  while  others  Improve  their 
arsenals.  Nor  can  we  endanger  It  by  another 
long,  uninspected  ban  on  testing.  For  8 
years  we  accepted  those  risks  in  our  open 
society  while  seeking  agreement  on  Inspec- 
tion. But  this  year,  while  we  were  negotiat- 
ing in  good  faith  in  Oeneva,  others  were 
secretly  preparing  new  experiments  in  de- 
struction. 

Our  tests  are  not  polluting  the  atmosphere. 
Our  deterrent  weapons  are  guarded  against 
accidental  explosion  or  use.  Our  doctors  and 
scientists  stand  ready  to  help  any  nation 
measure  and  meet  the  hazards  to  health 
which  inevitably  result  from  the  tests  In  the 
atmosphere. 

But  to  halt  the  spread  of  these  terrible 
weapons,  to  halt  the  contamination  of  the 
air,  to  halt  the  spiraling  nuclear  arms  race, 
we  remain  ready  to  seek  new  avenues  of 
agreement.  Our  new  disarmament  program 
thus  includes  the  following  proposals: 

First,  signing  the  test  t>an  treaty  by  all 
nations.  This  can  be  done  now.  Test  ban 
negotiations  need  not  and  should  not  await 
general  disarmament. 

Second,  stopping  the  production  of  fission- 
able materials  for  use  in  weapMsns,  and  pre- 
venting their  transfer  to  any  nation  now 
lacking  in  nuclear  weapons. 

Third,  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  control 
over  nuclear  weapons  to  states  that  do  not 
own  them. 

Fourth,  keeping  nuclear  weapons  from 
seeding  new  battlegrounds  in  outer  space. 

Fifth,  gradually  destroying  existing  nu- 
clear weapons  and  converting  their  materials 
to  peaceful  uses;  and 

Finally,  halting  the  unlimited  testing  and 
production  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehi- 
cles, and  gradually  destroying  them  as  well. 


To  destroy  arms,  however.  Is  not  enough. 
We  must  create  even  as  we  destroy — creating 
worldwide  law  and  law  enforcement  as  we 
outlaw  worldwide  war  and  weapons.  In  the 
wcH-ld  we  seek,  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Forces  which  have  been  hastily  assembled, 
\uicertalnly  supplied,  and  Inadequately  fi- 
nanced will  never  be  enough. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  recommends 
that  all  member  nations  earmark  special 
peacekeeping  units  tn  their  armed  forces — 
to  be  on  call  of  the  United  Natloiu — to  be 
specially  trained  and  quickly  available — and 
with  advance  provision  for  financial  and 
logistic  support. 

In  addition,  the  American  delegation  will 
suggest  a  series  of  steps  to  improve  the 
United  Nations  machinery  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  dlsputee — for  on-the-spot  fact- 
finding, mediation,  and  adjudication — for  ex- 
tending the  rale  of  international  law.  For 
peace  Is  not  solely  a  matter  of  military  or 
technical  problems — ^It  is  primarily  a  prob- 
lem of  politics  and  people.  And  unless  man 
can  match  his  strides  in  weapoiuy  and 
technology  with  equal  strides  in  social  and 
political  development,  ovir  great  strength, 
like  that  of  the  dinosaur,  will  become  in- 
capable of  proper  control — and  like  the 
dinosaur  vanish  from  the  earth. 


VI 

As  we  extend  the  rule  of  law  on  earth,  so 
must  we  also  extend  It  to  man's  new  domain: 
outer  space. 

All  of  us  salute  the  brave  cosmonauts  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  new  horizons  of  outer 
space  must  not  be  driven  by  the  old  bitter 
concepts  of  imperialism  and  sovereign  claims. 
The  cold  reaches  of  the  universe  must  not 
l>ecotne  tlie  new  arena  of  an  even  colder  war. 

To  this  end,  we  shall  urge  proposals  ex- 
tending the  United  Nations  Charter  to  the 
limits  of  man's  exploration  in  the  universe, 
reserving  outer  space  for  peaceful  use,  pro- 
hibiting weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
space  or  on  celestial  bodies,  and  opening  the 
mysteries  and  benefits  of  space  to  every  na- 
tion. We  shall  further  propose  cooperative 
efforts  between  all  nations  in  weather  pre- 
diction and  eventually  In  weather  control. 
We  shall  propose,  finally,  a  global  system  al 
communications  satellites  linking  the  whole 
world  In  telegraph  and  telephone  and  radio 
and  television.  The  day  need  not  be  far  away 
when  such  a  system  will  televise  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  body  to  every  corner  of  the  world 
for  the  benefit  of  peace. 
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But  the  mysteries  of  outer  space  must  not 
divert  our  eyes  or  our  energies  from  the  harsh 
realities  that  face  our  fellow  men.  Political 
sovereignty  is  but  a  mockery  without  the 
means  of  meeting  poverty  and  Illiteracy  and 
disease.  Self-determination  is  but  a  slogan 
if  the  futiire  holds  no  hope. 

That  Is  why  my  Nation — which  has  freely 
shared  its  capital  and  Its  technology  to  help 
others  help  themselves — now  proposes  of- 
ficially designating  this  decade  of  the  1960's 
as  the  United  Nations  decade  of  develop- 
ment. Under  the  framework  of  that  resolu- 
tion, the  United  Nations  existing  efforts  in 
promoting  economic  growth  can  be  expanded 
and  coordinated.  Regional  surveys  and 
training  institutes  can  now  pool  the  talents 
of  many.  New  research,  technical  assistance. 
and  pilot  projects  can  unlock  the  wealth  of 
less  developed  lands  and  untapped  waters. 
And  development  can  become  a  cooperative 
and  not  a  competitive  enterprise — ^to  enable 
all  nations,  however  diverse  In  their  systems 
and  beliefs,  to  become  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
law  free  and  equal  nations. 

vm 

My  country  favors  a  world  of  free  and 
equal  states.  We  agree  with  those  who  say 
that  colonialism  is  a  key  issue  in  this  As- 
sembly. But  let  the  full  facU  of  that  issue 
be  discussed  in  full. 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  fact  that,  since 
the  close  of  World  War  n.  a  worldwide  dec- 
laration of  Independence  has  transformed 
nearly  1  billion  people  and  9  million  square 
miles  into  42  free  and  Independent  states. 
Less  than  2  percent  of  the  world's  p>opulation 
now  lives  In  "dependent"  territories. 

I  do  not  ignore  the  remaining  problems  of 
traditional  colonialism  which  still  confront 
this  body.  Those  problems  will  be  solved, 
with  patience,  good  will,  and  determination. 
Within  the  limits  of  our  responslbUlty  in 
such  matters,  my  country  intends  to  be  a 
participant  and  not  merely  an  ot>eerver,  in 
the  peaceful,  expeditious  movement  of  na- 
tions from  the  status  of  colonies  to  the  part- 
nership of  equals.  That  continuing  tide  of 
self-determination,  which  runs  so  strong,  has 
our  sympathy  and  our  suppwrt. 

But  colonialism  in  its  harshest  forms  is 
not  only  the  exploitation  of  new  nations  by 
old,  of  dark  skins  by  light — or  the  subjiiga- 
tlon  of  the  poor  by  the  rich.  My  Nation  was 
once  a  colony,  and  we  know  what  colonial- 
ism means — the  exploitation  and  subjiiga- 
tlon  of  the  weak  by  the  powerful,  of  the 
many  by  the  few,  of  the  governed  who  have 
given  no  consent  to  be  governed,  whatever 
their  continent,  their  class,  or  their  color, 
and  that  is  why  there  is  no  Ignoring  the 


fact  that  the  tide  of  self-determination  has 
not  reached  the  Communist  empire  where  a 
population  far  larger  than  that  officially 
termed  "dependent"  lives  under  govern- 
ments installed  by  foreign  troops  instead  of 
free  institutions — under  a  system  which 
knows  only  one  party  and  one  belief — wliich 
suppresses  free  debate,  and  free  elections,  and 
free  newspapers,  and  free  books,  and  free 
trade  unions — and  which  buUds  a  wall  to 
keep  truth  a  stranger  and  its  own  citizens 
prisoners.  Let  us  debate  colonialism  In 
full — and  i^ply  the  principle  of  free  choice 
and  the  practice  of  free  plebiscites  In  every 
corner  of  the  globe. 

IX 

Finally,  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  consider  It  my  duty  to  report  to  this 
Assembly  on  two  threats  to  the  peace  which 
are  not  on  your  crowded  agenda,  but  which 
causes  us,  and  most  of  you,  the  deepest 
concern. 

The  first  threat  on  which  I  wish  to  report 
Is  widely  misunderstood:  the  smoldering 
coals  of  war  In  southeast  Asia.  South  Viet- 
nam is  already  under  attack — sometimes  by 
a  single  assassin,  sometimes  by  a  band  of 
guerrillas,  recently  by  full  battalions.  The 
peaceful  borders  of  BvuTna,  Cambodia  and 
India  have  been  repeatedly  violated.  And 
the  peEu^ful  people  of  Laos  are  in  danger 
of  losing  the  independence  they  gained  not 
so  long  ago. 

No  one  can  call  these  "wars  of  lil>eratlon." 
For  these  are  free  countries  living  under 
governments.  Nor  are  these  aggressions  any 
less  real  because  men  are  knifed  in  their 
homes  and  not  shot  in  the  fields  of  battle. 

The  very  simple  question  confronting  the 
world  community  is  whether  measures  can 
be  devised  to  protect  the  small  and  weak 
from  such  tactics.  For  if  they  are  success- 
ful in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam,  the  gates 
will  be  opened  wide. 

The  United  States  seeks  for  Itself  no  base, 
no  territory,  no  special  position  in  this  area 
of  any  kind.  We  support  a  truly  neutral 
and  independent  Laos,  its  people  free  from 
outside  Interference,  living  at  peace  with 
themselves  and  with  their  neighbors,  as- 
sured that  their  territory  will  not  be  used 
for  attacks  on  others,  and  under  a  govern- 
ment comparable  (as  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
I  agreed  at  Vienna)  to  Cambodia  and  Burma. 

But  now  the  negotiations  over  Laos  are 
reaching  a  crucial  stage.  The  cease  tire  is 
at  best  precarious.  The  rainy  season  Is 
coming  to  an  end.  Lao  territory  ts  being 
used  to  infiltrate  South  Vietnam.  The 
world  community  must  recognize — all  those 
who  are  involved — that  this  potent  tlireat  to 
Lao  peace  and  freedom  is  indivisible  from  all 
other  threats  to  their  own. 

Second,  I  wish  to  report  to  you  on  the 
crisis  over  Germany  and  Berlin.  This  is  not 
the  time  or  the  place  for  immoderate  tones, 
but  the  world  community  is  entitled  to 
know  the  very  simple  Issues  as  we  see  them. 
If  there  is  a  crisis  it  is  because  an  existing 
peace  is  under  threat — because  an  existing 
Island  of  free  people  is  under  pressure — be- 
cause solemn  agreements  are  being  treated 
with  Indifference.  Established  international 
rights  are  being  threatened  with  unilateral 
usurpation.  Peaceful  circulation  has  been 
interrupted  by  barbed  wire  and  concrete 
blocks. 

One  recalls  the  order  of  the  czar  In  Pxish- 
kin's  "Boris  Godunov":  "Take  steps  at  tills 
very  hoxir  that  our  frontiers  be  fenced  in  by 
barriers.  •  •  •  Tliat  not  a  single  soul  pass 
o'er  the  Ixirder,  that  not  a  iiare  be  able  to 
run  or  a  crow  to  fly." 

It  is  absurd  to  allege  that  we  are  threaten- 
ing a  war  merely  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
and  East  Germany  from  signing  a  so-called 
treaty  of  peace.  The  Western  Allies  are 
not  concerned  with  any  paper  arrangement 
the  Soviets  may  wish  to  make  with  a  regime 
of  their  own  creation,  on  territory  occupied 
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by  their  own  troop«  and  governed  by  their 
own  agents.  No  such  action  can  affect  either 
our  rights  or  our  responsibilities. 

If  there  is  a  dangerous  crisis  in  Berlin — 
and  there  is — It  is  because  of  threats  against 
the  vital  interests  and  the  deep  conunlt- 
ments  of  the  Western  Powers,  and  the  free- 
dom of  West  Berlin.  We  cannot  yield  these 
Interests.  We  cannot  fall  these  conunlt- 
moiits.  We  cannot  surrender  the  freedom 
of  these  people  for  whom  we  are  responsible. 
A  peace  treaty  which  carried  with  it  the 
provisions  which  destroy  the  peace  would  be 
a  fraud.  A  free  city  which  was  not  gen- 
uinely free  would  sufTocate  freedom  and 
would  be  an  Infamy. 

For  a  city  or  a  people  to  be  truly  free,  they 
must  have  the  secure  right,  without  eco- 
nomic, political  or  police  pressvire,  to  make 
their  own  choice  and  to  live  their  own  lives. 
And  as  I  have  said  before,  if  anyone  doubts 
the  extent  to  which  our  presence  is  desired 
by  the  people  of  West  Berlin,  we  are  ready  to 
have  that  question  submitted  to  a  free  vote 
In  all  Berlin  and,  if  possible,  among  all  the 
German  people. 

The  elementary  fact  about  this  crisis  is 
that  it  Is  unnecessary.  The  elementary 
tools  for  a  peaceful  settlement  are  to  be 
found  in  the  charter.  Under  its  law.  agree- 
ments are  to  be  kept,  unless  changed  by  all 
those  who  made  them.  Established  rights 
are  to  be  respected.  The  political  disposi- 
tion of  peoples  should  rest  upon  their  own 
wishes,  freely  expressed  in  plebiscites  or  free 
elections,  tf  there  are  legal  problems,  they 
can  be  solved  by  legal  means.  If  there  is  a 
threat  of  force,  it  must  be  rejected.  If 
there  is  desire  for  change,  it  must  be  a  sub- 
ject for  negotiation  and  if  there  Is  negotia- 
tion, it  must  be  rooted  in  mutual  respect 
and  concern  for  the  rights  of  others. 

The  Western  Powers  have  calmly  resolved 
to  defend,  by  whatever  means  are  forced 
upon  them,  their  obligations  and  their  ac- 
cess to  the  free  citizens  of  West  Berlin  and 
the  self-determination  of  those  citizens. 
This  generation  learned  from  bitter  expe- 
rience that  either  brandishing  or  yielding 
to  threats  can  only  lead  to  war.  But  firm- 
ness and  reason  can  lead  to  the  kind  of 
peaceful  solution  in  which  my  country  pro- 
foundly believes. 

We  are  committed  to  no  rigid  formula. 
We  see  no  perfect  solution.  We  recognize 
that  troops  and  tanks  can,  for  a  time,  keep 
a  nation  divided  against  its  will,  however 
unwise  that  policy  may  seem  to  \xa.  But  we 
believe  a  peaceful  agreement  is  possible 
which  protects  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin 
and  allied  presence  and  access,  while  recog- 
nizing the  historic  and  legitimate  Interests 
of   others  in  assuring   European  seciu-lty. 

The  possibilities  of  negotiation  are  now 
being  explored:  it  is  too  early  to  report  what 
the  prospects  may  be.  For  our  part,  we 
would  be  glad  to  report  at  the  appropriate 
time  that  a  solution  has  been  found.  For 
there  is  no  need  for  a  crisis  over  Berlin, 
threatening  the  peace — and  if  those  who 
created  this  crisis  desire  peace,  there  will 
be  peace  and  freedom  in  Berlin. 

X 

The  events  and  decisions  of  the  next  10 
months  may  well  decide  the  fate  of  man  for 
the  next  10,000  years.  There  will  be  no 
avoiding  those  events.  There  will  be  no  ap- 
peal from  these  decisions.  And  we  in  this 
hall  shall  be  remembered  either  as  part  of 
the  generation  that  turned  this  planet  into 
a  flaming  funeral  pjrre  or  the  generation  that 
met  its  vow  to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war. 

In  the  endeavor  to  meet  that  vow,  I  pledge 
you  every  effort  this  Nation  possesses.  I 
pledge  you  that  we  shall  neither  commit 
nor  provoke  aggression — that  we  shall 
neither  flee  nor  invoke  the  threat  of  force — 
that  we  shall  never  negotiate  out  of  fear; 
we  shall  never  fear  to  negotiate. 


Terror  is  not  a  new  weapon.  Throughout 
history  it  has  been  used  by  those  who 
could  not  prevail,  either  by  persuasion  or 
example.  But  Inevitably  they  fall— either 
because  men  are  not  afraid  to  die  for  a 
life  worth  living — or  because  the  terrorists 
themselves  came  to  realize  that  freemen 
cannot  be  frightened  by  threats,  and  that 
aggression  would  meet  its  own  response. 
And  it  is  in  the  light  of  that  history  that 
every  nation  today  should  know,  be  he 
friend  or  foe,  that  the  United  States  has 
both  the  will  and  the  weapons  to  Join  free- 
men in  standing  up  to  their  responsibilities. 

But  I  come  here  today  to  look  across  this 
world  of  threats  to  the  world  of  peace.  In 
that  search  we  cannot  expect  any  final  tri- 
umph— for  new  problems  will  always  arise. 
We  cannot  expect  that  all  nations  will  adopt 
like  systems — for  conformity  is  the  Jailer 
of  freedom,  and  the  enemy  of  growth.  Nor 
can  we  expect  to  reach  our  goal  by  contriv- 
ance, by  flat  or  even  by  the  wishes  of  all. 

But  however  close  we  sometimes  seem  to 
that  dark  and  final  abyss,  let  no  man  of 
peace  and  freedom  despair.  For  he  does  not 
stand  alone.  If  we  all  can  persevere — If  we 
can  in  every  land  and  oflSce  look  beyond  our 
own  shores  and  ambitions — then  surely  the 
age  will  dawn  in  which  the  strong  are  Just 
and  the  weak  secure  and  the  peace  preserved. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  this  Assembly — 
the  decision  is  ours.  Never  have  the  nations 
of  the  world  bad  so  much  to  lose — or  so 
much  to  gain.  Together  we  shall  save  our 
planet — or  together  we  shall  perish  in  its 
flames.  Save  it  we  can — and  save  it  we 
must — and  then  shall  we  earn  the  eternal 
thanks  of  mankind  and.  as  peacemakers, 
the  eternal  blessing  of  Ood. 


PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF 
CONGRESS  NEEDED  AS  WATCH- 
DOG FOR  AIRLINER  AND  AIRPORT 
SAFETY 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  "an  Amer- 
ican Airlines  Boeing  707  jetplane  grop- 
ing for  a  landing  in  thick  fog.  skidded  off 
the  end  of  a  runway  and  into  the  shal- 
low waters  of  Boston  Harbor  yesterday, 
but  all  71  persons  aboard  were  rescued  by 
an  armada  of  pleasure  boats." 

That  was  the  opening  of  a  UPI  story  in 
today's — Monday — edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Fortunately  the 
tide  was  high  and  the  big  plane  did  not 
nose  over  and  settle  into  the  mudbanks. 
According  to  the  Associated  Press,  the 
pilot  said: 

I  was  making  a  normal  approach;  there 
was  some  fog.  I  landed  on  the  runway  a  little 
farther  up  than  I  would  have  liked  to  and  we 
skidded  off  the  end. 

What  was  the  control  tower  doing  while 
all  this  was  happening?  Why  did  not  the 
pilot  make  an  instrument  landing  so  that 
he  would  have  touched  down  with  plenty 
of  distance  left  for  him  to  bring  the  plane 
to  a  gradual  stop  on  the  7,500-foot  run- 
way? Preliminary  evidence  points  to  a 
human  error,  under  diflBcult  conditions, 
and  lack  of  coordination  between  control 
tower  and  pilot. 

Logan  International  Airport  in  Bos- 
ton is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 


States,  with  the  most  modem  equipment 
for  bringing  planes  in  safely.  What  is 
the  explanation  then  for  this  near  dis- 
aster and  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  eliminate  this  danger?  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  promptly  announced 
that  it  would  begin  an  investigation  into 
the  cause  of  the  crash. 

Although  I  realize  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility of  the  pilot  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  although  I  am  confi- 
dent in  the  CAB,  I  believe  that  even 
greater  coordination  between  control 
tower  and  pilots  is  essential  at  all  times. 

Therefore.  I  ask  that  a  special  and 
permanent  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee be  established  witJI  its  own  staff 
of  safety  experts,  as  a  watchdog  to  keep 
in  touch  at  all  times  with  the  operation 
of  our  major  airports,  to  make  certain 
that  there  is  no  human  laxity  or  failure 
of  cooperation  between  pilot  and  control 
tower. 

When  70  or  more  himian  lives  are  at 
stake  every  time  an  airliner  takes  off 
from,  or  approaches  for  a  landing,  we 
must  insist  on  maximum  discipline  based 
on  the  most  modem  control  equipment. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  will  con- 
duct its  own  searching  investigation  into 
the  Boston  crash.  But  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  Congress  must  take  steps  to 
prevent  these  accidents,  and  not  content 
itself  with  conducting  ix>st  mortem  in- 
vestigations after  the  damage  has  been 
done. 

With  the  growing  volume  of  air  traf- 
fic, it  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  maintain  close  watch  over  our  major 
airports  and  to  insist  on  maximum  ef- 
ficiency in  the  interest  of  public  safety. 


CONCORDIA  SOCIAL  CLUB, 
LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
cordia Social  Club  on  the  east  side  of 
Prospect  Hill,  is  a  neighborhood  frater- 
nal organization  that  has  united  the 
families  of  that  area  in  good  fellowship 
and  in  cooperation  on  projects  to  help 
someone  in  need  for  many,  many  years. 

A  fact  unknown  to  most  Lawrencians 
is  that  this  club  is  located  in  the  Cottage 
Park  section  of  our  city.  Some  of  these 
old,  familiar  names  have  disappeared 
from  everyday  use,  but  the  age  of  this 
club  takes  us  back  in  memory  to  the  days 
when  these  neighborhood  organizations 
ranked  next  to  the  family  and  the 
church;  that  brought  people  together 
in  the  sharing  of  joy  and  kinship  and 
faith ;  as  social  units  for  group  effort  in 
a  good  cause. 

Many  changes  have  occurred  through 
the  years  that  have  enriched  our  lives 
but,  at  the  same  time,  have  disrupted 
this  neighborhood  unity  that  gave  us  a 
feeling  of  human  security. 

Today,  where  two  or  more  cars  to  a 
family  is  becoming  the  custom,  rather 
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than  the  exception,  and  each  member 
goes  his  own  way  there  Is  less  family 
participation  in  social  activities  than  in 
former  times. 

But  the  Concordia  Club  has  main- 
tained the  loyalty  of  Its  members  to  the 
group,  from  generation  to  generation,  in 
spite  of  present-day  distractions.  This 
is  the  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that 
this  club  has  made  everyone  feel  wel- 
come, year  after  year,  with  the  friendli- 
ness that  attracts  and  holds  those  to 
whom  membership  In  the  Concordia  Club 
Is  one  of  their  proudest  and  most  satisfy- 
ing affiliations. 

There  has  been  much  space  in  the 
papers  recently  about  Babe  Ruth's  rec- 
ord, and  how  close  Roger  Maris  came  to 
tieing  It,  or  breaking  It.  But  In  Law- 
rence, we  are  celebrating  a  commimity 
record  of  a  different  kind  of  club,  whose 
service  to  its  members  and  its  guests 
goes  on  and  on. 

For  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  city's 
history,  this  organization  has  contributed 
much  to  its  social  life,  to  Its  civic  spirit, 
and  Its  morale.  And  In  the  companion- 
ship it  has  fostered,  done  more  than  its 
share  for  human  happiness.  So  that  I 
wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  Concordia  Club  on  its  75th  anniver- 
sary. The  harmony  it  has  promoted 
will  be  reflected  from  the  smiling  faces 
of  your  children  and  grandchildren  when 
they  meet  in  the  future  to  celebrate  its 
100th  anniversary. 


NATIONAL    ASSEMBLY    FOR   DEMO- 
CRATIC RIGHTS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  an  article  appearing  yesterday  in 
the  New  York  Times,  the  newly  formed 
National  Assembly  for  Democratic  Rights 
had  its  first  meeting  Saturday,  and  at 
this  meeting  it  was  predicted  that  there 
would  be  many  organizations  of  the  same 
sort  erected  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  purpose  of  this  movement  is  to 
attempt  to  influence  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  reverse  the  deci- 
sion It  recently  handed  down  with  re- 
spect to  the  Communist  Party.  Accord- 
ing to  this  newspaper  article,  and  I  quote: 

The  Supreme  Court  on  June  6  sustained 
by  a  6  to  4  vote  the  Smith  and  Walter-Mc- 
Carran  legislation.  Th9  Walter-McCarran 
Act  requires  Communists  to  register.  If  the 
two  acts  are  enforced,  the  Communist  Party 
would  flnd  it  dlflBcult  to  stay  In  business. 

I  think  this  article  is  very  revealing. 
I  believe  the  American  people  now  ought 
to  know  what  adixiittedly  is  the  purpose 
of  this  new  organization. 

Other  revealing  statements  from  the 
September  25,  1961,  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  with  reference  to  this  meet- 
ing, follow: 

At  a  morning  session  the  assembly  had 
lieard  Benjamin  J.  Davis,  national  secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party,  and  spokesman  for 


three  other  organizations  that  have  been 
cited  as  Communist  fronts  by  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  established  under 
the  McCarran  Internal  Security  Act  of  I960. 
They  were  the  Reverend  Richard  Morford, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Council 
of  American-Soviet  Friendship;  Moe  Fish- 
man,  executive  secretary  of  Veterans  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade,  and  Frank  Lopez, 
representing  the  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  the  Foreign  Born. 

One  is  not  surprised  to  leam  of  Com- 
munist Party  leadership  in  a  movement 
designed  to  benefit  the  Communist  Party. 


HON.  MANUEL  F.  COHEN,  MEMBER. 
SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 18, 1961,  the  President  nominated 
Mr.  Manuel  P.  Cohen,  a  resident  of  the 
great  State  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  unanimously  reported  the 
nomination  to  the  Senate  on  September 
21,  and  the  nomination  was  cofirmed  on 
September  22. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  is  one  of  the  most 
important  regulatory  agencies  in  the 
Federal  Government.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Raybttrn] 
was  influential  in  its  creation.  As  the 
then  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  he 
actively  sponsored  the  legislation  before 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  which 
became  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934,  under  which  the  Commission  was 
created. 

The  Commission  administers  five  acts ; 
namely,  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  the 
Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939,  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940,  and  the  In- 
vestment Advisers  Act  of  1940.  The 
general  objective  of  all  of  these  statutes 
is  to  protect  the  public  and  investors 
against  fraud  and  manipulation  in  the 
securities  markets,  and  other  malprac- 
tices in  these  markets  which  were  ramp- 
ant during  the  roaring  1920's. 

Commissioner  Cohen  is  eminently 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  office.  He  has  been 
an  employee  of  the  Commission  for  the 
past  19  years,  starting  as  a  Junior  attor- 
ney in  1942,  and  occupying  successively 
higher  positions.  Prom  1952  to  1959,  he 
was  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Division  of 
Corporation  Finance.  He  then  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  Adviser  to  the 
Commission,  and  in  July  1960,  he  be- 
came the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Corporation  Finance.  He  is  an  outstand- 
ing expert  in  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

In  1956,  Mr.  Cohen  was  awarded  the 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  by  the 
trustees  of  Princeton  University  which 


enabled  him  to  go  to  Europe  to  study  the 
capital  markets,  the  processes  of  capital 
formation  and  governmental  control  over 
these  activities  in  several  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  year,  he  was  honored  with 
the  Career  Service  Award  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  League. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
President  made  such  an  excellent  ap- 
pointment to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 


PROCEDURE  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  make  con- 
cerning the  procedure  of  the  House.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  action  by 
which  clause  2  of  rule  XXVin  was  sus- 
pended a  week  ago  last  Saturday  be  re- 
voked, and  that  clause  2,  rule  XXVin  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  restored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  be  heard 
briefly  on  my  reasons  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Members  well 
know,  suspension  of  clause  2,  rule 
XXVm,  provides  for  the  consideration  of 
a  conference  report  when  it  is  reported  to 
the  House.  I  agreed  a  week  ago  last  Sat- 
urday and  offered  no  objection  to  suspen- 
sion of  that  provision  of  the  rule  for  the 
reason,  I  thought,  that  by  not  objecting 
the  business  of  the  House  during  the 
past  week  would  be  expedited.  But  if 
this  sessicm  is  to  continue  interminably, 
I  think  the  Members  of  the  House  ought 
to  know  what  the  remaining  conference 
reports  contain.  I  would  call  the  atten- 
Uoa  of  the  Speaker  to  the  fact  that  a 
conference  report  was  called  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  last  week  in  which  I 
was  vitally  interested,  and  the  Members 
iof  the  House,  I  am  sure,  were  vitally  in- 
terested, but  I  doubt  that  very  many  of 
them  knew  and  I  did  not  know  when  the 
report  was  called  up  what  the  conference 
report  contained.  By  asking  questions. 
I  failed  to  elicit  correct  information  be- 
cause the  gentleman,  who  was  recog- 
nized to  hurriedly  present  the  confer- 
ence report  did  not  know  precisely  what 
the  conference  report  contained.  The 
result  was  that  the  House  was  given  in- 
formation that  was  not  in  accord  with 
the  facts.  I  do  not  blame  the  gentle- 
man in  charge  of  the  bill.  I  blame  the 
procedure  which  is  in  effect  and  which 
permits  the  forced-<iraft  consideration 
of  bills  when  there  is  no  valid  reason  for 
so  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  business 
before  the  House  this  week  that  calls 
for  the  setting  aside  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXVm  which  Is  for  the  protection  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  know  what 
these  conference  reports  contain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  deficiency  appropri- 
ation bill  coming  up,  as  now  pending 
before  the  other  body,  contains  over  a 
billion  dollars  or  an  increase  of  almost 
half  a  billion  dollars  over  the  bill  which 
the  House  approved.  I  certainly  want, 
and  I  would  hope  the  other  Members  of 
the  House  would  want  to  know  why  this 
deficiency  appropriation  bill  has  been 
Increased  by  a  half -billion  dollars.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  that  bill  considered  nor 
do  I  want  to  see  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations bill,  dealing  with  billions  of 
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d<rilars,  considered  without  ample  notice 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  reason  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  clause  2, 
rule  XXVm,  be  restored  with  full  force 
and  effect. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  we  sincerely  hope  that 
Members  handling  conference  reports 
will  cooperate  in  advising  the  House  as 
to  any  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
House  bills.  The  procedure  about  which 
the  gentleman  is  talking  is  the  one  gen- 
erally used  toward  the  end  of  sessions 
of  Congress.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  expeditious  handling  of  the  busi- 
ness leading  to  adjournment  of  the 
House  as  the  gentleman  well  knows. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  that  we  have 
turned  the  corner,  going  into  another 
week,  does  the  gentleman  mean  that  the 
pressure  is  so  great  as  of  today  and  for 
the  remainder  of  this  week  that  we  can- 
not consider  conference  reports  on  the 
basis  of  having  them  printed  so  that  all 
Members  may  read  them  and  know  what 
has  transpired  as  between  the  House  and 
the  other  body? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  the  fact  that 
we  are  entering  into  another  week  is  not 
the  main  point  at  issue.  Members  for 
several  days  have  appealed  to  me  that 
they  have  business  to  attend  to  and 
speaking  engagements  in  their  districts 
this  week.  The  procedure  by  which  the 
handling  of  these  matters  may  be  expe- 
dited Ls  not  only  an  accommodation  to 
individual  Members,  but  is  beneficial  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  whole. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  pursue 
his  unanimous -consent  request.  I  would 
like  to  cooperate  with  the  gentleman  in 
having  matters  thoroughly  explained  as 
they  come  from  conference,  but  I  would 
be  constrained  to  object  if  the  gentleman 
should  pursue  his  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  other  way 
by  which  Members  can  be  assured  that 
they  will  know  what  is  in  the  confer- 
ence reports  other  than  by  having  them 
printed  and,  thus,  given  an  opportunity 
to  see  them  before  they  are  brought  to 
the  House  floor?  That  is  the  orderly 
procedure  and  the  only  orderly  pro- 
cedure that  I  know  of,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  sure  that  clause  2  was  written  in 
rule  XXVIII. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  can  examine  the  bills 
that  are  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  and,  thus,  be  alert  to  the  possi- 
bilities with  respect  to  any  conference 
report. 

The  gentleman  is  a  very  astute  and 
alert  Member  of  this  body  and  makes 
many  contributions  toward  helping  the 
House  get  information  as  to  the  content 
of  bills  and  conference  reports,  but  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  gen- 
tleman withdraw  his  request. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  circimastances  Uie  Chair  declines  to 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to 
submit  the  request. 


ACQxnsmoN  op  wet  lands  and 

ESSENTIAL     WATERFOWL     HABI- 
TAT 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
7391)  to  promote  the  conservation  of 
migratory  waterfowl  by  the  acquisition 
of  wet  lands  and  other  essential  water- 
fowl habitat,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Miimesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
will  the  gentleman  tell  us  what  this  is 
about? 

Mr.  BONNER.  Yes.  The  House 
passed  the  bill  providing  $150  million 
over  a  10-year  period  and  75  jiercent  of 
the  moneys  taken  in  by  the  duck  stamps 
and  other  funds  of  that  nature  were  to 
be  applied  to  the  repayment  of  this 
money.  The  Senate  reduced  it  to  $50 
million  and  a  5-year  period  with  the 
provision  that  the  Governors  of  the 
States  would  have  to  acquiesce  to  the 
taking  of  this  land,  and  also  carrying  a 
provision  that  the  funds  from  the  duck 
stamps  and  other  moneys  taken  in  over 
this  5 -year  period  be  applied  to  this  $50 
million. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFERXNCZ  Repoet  (H.  Rkft.  No.  1184) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7391)  to  promote  the  conservation  of  mi- 
gratory waterfowl  by  the  acquisition  of  wet- 
lands and  other  essential  waterfowl  habitat, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  4. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  6.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nximbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "seven-year  period";  and  the  Senat* 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "$105,000,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "1968";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  Hoiue 
recede  from  iu  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "seven-year  period":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

HXBaSBT  C.  BONNKK, 

Okwok  p.  MnxKs. 
John  D.  Dinobx. 
Thomas  M.  Pb.lt, 

ROBBST  F.    ElXSWOKTH. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 

WABaXN  O.  MAGNX7SOM, 

Claix  Bngle. 
E.  L.  BAKTunr, 
Gale  W   McOu. 
Andeew  F.  Schoeppkl, 
John  Makshaix  Btrruat. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statxjkknt 

Tbe  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  7391)  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  of  migratory  water- 
fowl the  acquisition  of  wet  lands  and 
other  essential  waterfowl  habitat,  and  for 
other  pvirposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

Section  1  of  the  House  bill  provided  for 
authorization  of  appropriations  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed  tl50  million  for  the  10-year  period  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1962  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  wet  lands  and  other  waterfowl 
habitat.  Seventy-five  percent  of  such  funds, 
after  the  10-year  period,  were  to  be  repaid  to 
the  Government  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
migratory  bird  conservation  stamps. 

The  Senate  bill  reduced  the  time  limit  to 
6  years  and  the  authorization  to  960  million, 
with  a  provision  that  90  percent  be  repaid 
out  of  migratory  bird  conservation  funds. 
In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
land  acquisitions  could  be  made  in  States 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  or 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  States. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  House  provision 
for  75-percent  repayment  and  the  Ho\ise 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  for  State  approval  prior  to 
land  acquisition. 

With  respect  to  the  fund  authorization,  it 
was  the  sense  of  the  conference  that  the  au- 
thorization should  be  for  a  7-year  period  in 
the  amount  of  $106  mlUlon. 

HnUSBT  C.  BONNXK. 

Gk>«gk  p.  Mn.LSB, 
John  D.  Dinokll. 
Thomas  M.  Pkllt, 
Robert  F.  ELLSwotTH, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Th» 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  there 
special  orders  for  today? 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  They 
will  not  be  called  yet  There  is  one  mat- 
ter pending.  The  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  James  C.  DavisJ  has  a  confer- 
ence report  on  elections  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


ELECTIONS    IN   'ttSE   DISTRICT    OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(HR.  8444)  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
12,  1955,  relating  to  elections  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia :    ,  < 

Conpoikncx  Rkpost  '(H.  Rept.  No.  1266) 

The  conunittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  th«  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R. 
8444)  to  amend  the  Act  of  Augiist  12,  1955, 
relating  to  elections  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
foUows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "That  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  regulate  the  election  of  delegates  rep- 
resenting the  District  of  Columbia  to  na- 
tional political  conventions,  and  for  other 
purposes',  approved  August  12.  1955  (69 
SUt.  699;  tlUe  I,  ch.  11.  DC.  Code.  1951  ed.), 
is  amended  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  first  section  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  word  'That'  the  words  'in 
the  District  of  Columbia  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and*. 

"(2)  Section  3  of  Mch  Act  of  August  12, 
1955  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-1103).  is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'The  said  Commissioners 
shall  from  time  to  time  designate  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.' 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  6  of  such  Act  of  August  12,  1956 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  1-1105).  U  amended  by 
striking  out  'permanent'. 

"(4)  Paragraph  3  <rf  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  such  Act  of  August  12.  1955  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  1-1105),  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"'(3)  provide  for  recording  and  counting 
votes  by  means  of  ballots  or  machines  or 
both  and  not  less  than  five  days  before  each 
election  held  pursuant  to  this  Act,  publish 
in  one  or  more  newspapers  of  general  circu- 
lation In  the  District  a  copy  of  the  official 
ballot  to  be  used  In  any  such  election;'. 

"(6)  Section  5  of  such  Act  of  August  12, 
1955  (DC.  Code,  sea.  1-1106),  U  further 
amended  (A)  by  striking  from  the  first 
sentence  of  subsecUon  (b)  "The  Board,  and 
persons  authorized  by  if  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  Bach  member  of  the  Board 
and  persons  authorized  by  the  Board',  and 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (c)  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ',  Including,  a  regu- 
lation permitting  persons  not  absent  from 
the  District  but  who  are  physically  unable 
to  appear  personally  at  an  official  registra- 
tion place,  to  register  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  such  regulation  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  in  any  election  held  pursuant  to 
this  Act.' 

"(6)  Paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  5  of  such  Act  of  August 
12.  1956  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1106)  are  hereby 
renimiibered    as    paragraphs    (7)     and     (8) 


respectively,  and  a  new  paragraph  Inserted 
Immediately  after  paragraph  (5)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'(6)  Develop  and  administer  procedures 
for  absentee  registration  for  and  voting  In 
any  election  held  under  this  Act  by  any  per- 
son Included  within  the  categories  referred  to 
in  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3).  or  (4)  of  section 
101  of  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of 
1955  (69  Stat.  584).' 

"(7)  Section  6  of  such  Act  of  August  12. 
1965  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1106),  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"  '(c)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  adopt  and  use  a  seal." 

"(8)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  of  August  12,  1965  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1107),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  A  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
in  an  election  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
only  If  he  Is  a  qualified  elector,  and  except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 
he  registers  In  the  District  during  the  year 
In  which  such  election  Is  to  be  held.' 

"(9)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (8)  of  section  7 
(b)  of  such  Act  of  August  12,  1955  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  1-1107),  are  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(2)  he  executes  a  registration  affidavit 
by  signature  or  mark  (unless  prevented  by 
physical  disability)  on  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  Board  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
showing  that  he  meets  each  of  the  require- 
ments specified  in  section  2  (2)  for  a  qualified 
elector  or  qualifies  under  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  under  paragraph  (6)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  this  Act,  and.  If 
he  desires  to  vote  In  a  party  election,  such 
form  shall  show  his  political  party  affUlatlon.' 

"(10)  Section  7(c)  of  such  Act  of  August 
la,  1956  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1107),  Is  amended 
by  striking  '(b)(3)'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof '(b)(2)'. 

"(11)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  ( d ) 
of  section  7  of  such  Act  of  August  12,  1955 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-1107).  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  'The  registry  shall  be  open  from 
January  1  until  forty-five  days  before  the 
first  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday  In 
November  during  each  presidential  election 
year  except  the  forty-five  day  period  which 
ends  on  the  first  Tuesday  In  May,  and  except 
as  provided  by  the  Board  In  the  case  of  a 
special  election.  The  Board  may  close  the 
registry  on  Saturdays.  Sundays  and  holidays.' 

"(12)  So  much  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  such  Act  of  August  12.  1955  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  1-1108),  as  precedes  clause  (1)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(a)  Candidates  for  office  participating 
In  an  election  of  the  officials  referred  to  In 
clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  and  of  officials  designated  pur- 
suant to  clause  (4)  of  such  section  shall  be 
the  persons  registered  under  section  7  of  this 
Act  who  have  been  nominated  for  such  of- 
fice by  a  petition — '. 

"(13)  Section  8  of  such  Act  of  August  12, 
1955  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1108),  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"  '(d)  Each  political  party  who  has  had  its 
candidate  elected  as  President  of  the  United 
States  after  January  1,  1950,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  nominate  candidates  for  presiden- 
tial electors.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  organization  recognized  by  the  national 
committee  of  each  such  party  as  the  official 
organization  of  that  party  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  nominate  by  appropriate 
means  the  presidential  electors  for  that  par- 
ty. Nominations  shall  be  made  by  message 
to  the  Board  of  Elections  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 1  next  preceding  a  presidential 
election. 

"  '(e)  The  names  of  the  candidates  of  each 
political  party  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 


dent shall  be  placed  on  the  ballot  under  the 
title  and  device,  If  any.  of  that  party  as 
designated  by  the  duly  authorized  committee 
of  the  organization  recognized  by  the  na- 
tional committee  of  that  party  as  the  official 
organization  of  that  party  In  the  District. 
The  form  of  the  ballot  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Board.  The  position  on  the  ballot  of 
names  of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  shall  be  determined  by  lot.  The 
names  of  persons  nominated  as  candidates 
for  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  not  appear  on  the  ballot. 

"'(f)  A  political  party  which  does  not 
qualify  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
may  have  the  names  of  its  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  printed  on  the  general  election  ballot 
provided  a  petition  nominating  the  appro- 
priate niunber  of  candidates  for  presidential 
electors  signed  by  at  least  5  per  centum  of 
registered  qualified  electors  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  of  July  1  of  the  year  In  which 
the  election  is  to  be  held  Is  presented  to  the 
Board  on  or  before  August  15  preceding  the 
date  of  the  presidential  election. 

"'(g)  No  person  may  be  elected  to  the 
office  of  elector  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  this  Act  unless  (1)  he  Is 
a  regUtered  voter  In  the  District  and  (2)  he 
has  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  District 
for  a  period  of  three  years  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  presldenUal  election. 
Each  person  elected  as  elector  of  President 
and  Vice  President  shall.  In  the  presence  of 
the  Board,  take  an  oath  or  solemnly  affirm 
that  he  will  vote  for  the  candidates  of  the 
party  he  has  been  nominated  to  represent, 
and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  vote  In  such  man- 
ner In  the  electoral  college.' 

"(14)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  9  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  second  sentence. 

"(15)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  9  Is 
amended  by  striking  'ballot'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'vote'  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Board 
shall  by  regulation  permit  voting  for  elec- 
tors of  President  and  Vice  President  by  any 
registered  elector  who  Is  absent  from  the 
District  or  who,  because  of  his  physical  con- 
dition. Is  unable  to  vote  in  person  at  the 
polling  place  In  his  voting  precinct  on  elec- 
tion day'. 

"(16)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  9  of  such 
Act  of  August  12,  1955  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1109),  Is  amended  by  striking  'municipal 
court  of  the  District'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'municipal  court  for  the  District'. 

"(17)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  9  of  such 
Act  of  August  12.  1955  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1109),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"(g)  No  person  shall  vote  more  than 
once  In  any  election,  nor  shall  any  person 
vote  In  an  election  held  by  a  political  party 
other  than  that  of  which  he  has  declared 
himself  a  member.' 

"(18)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  10  of  such 
Act  of  August  12,  1955  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1110),  is  amended  by  Inserting  '(1)'  Im- 
mediately after  '(a)',  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  the  following: 

"•(2)  ITie  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
elected  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November  in  every  fourth  year 
succeeding  every  election  of  a  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Polls 
shall  be  open  from  8  o'clock  antemeridian  to 
8  o'clock  postmeridian  on  election  day.  Each 
vote  cast  for  a  candidate  for  President  or 
Vice  President  whose  name  appears  on  the 
general  election  ballot  shall  be  counted  as 
a  vote  cast  for  the  candidates  for  presidential 
electors  of  the  party  supporting  such  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  candidate. 
Candidates  receiving  the  highest  n\imber  of 
votes  In  such  election  shall  be  declared  the 
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winners,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  tie  it 
shall  be  resolved  in  the  same  manner  aa  la 
provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.' 

"(19)  Sxibaectlon  (b)  of  section  10  of  such 
Aet  ot  August  12.  195S  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1100),  U  amended  by  strUOng  'said  elec- 
tion' and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'such 
elections'. 

"(aO)  Section  (d)  of  section  10  la  amended 
by  striking  'dies'  nnd  InserUng  in  lieu 
thereof  'dies,  resigns,  or  becomes  unable  to 
serve',  and  by  striking  'local  committee'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'party  committee: 
Provided,  That  such  successor  shall  have  the 
qiialiilcatlons  required  by  this  Act  for  such 
office'. 

"(31)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  of  August  13,  1956  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1113),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
words  'a  candidate  for'  the  words  'elector  of 
President  and  Vice  President,'. 

"(33)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  of  Augrust  13,  1056  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1113) ,  is  amended  by  striking  'any  national 
conunitteeman'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'any  elector,  national  committeeman'. 

"(33)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  of  August  13,  1966  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1113),  is  amended  by  striking  from  the 
first  sentence  thereof  'the  election'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'an  election'. 

"(34)  SecUon  14  of  such  Act  of  Aug\ist  13, 
1966  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1114).  Is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  from  the  first  sentence 
theroif  'if  employed  in  the  counting  of  votes 
in  such  elections'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'if  employed  in  the  counting  of  votes 
in  any  election  held  pursuant  to  this  Act 
knowingly';  (B)  by  inserting  the  word 
'knowingly'  immediately  before  the  words 
'make  any  expenditure*. 

"(36)  The  UUe  of  such  Aet  of  August  13, 
1965  (D.C.  Code),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  'An  Act  to  regulate  the  election  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  of  delegates  representing  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  national  political  conventions, 
and  for  other  purpoaea.' 

"(36)  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  3  of  section 
3  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'(A)  who  does  not  claim  voting  residence  or 
right  to  TOte  In  any  State  or  Territory;  and 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  in  an  elec- 
tion under  this  Act,  has  resided  in  the  Dis- 
trict continuously  since  the  beginning  of 
the  one-year  period  ending  on  the  day  of 
such  election : '. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  3  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"  'i  31.  Definitions 

"  'As  used  in  this  chapter  the  tenn — 

•"(a)  •♦State"  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
Iximbia. 

•"(b)  "executives  of  each  State"  Includes 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.'" 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  1  of 
title  3  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
•"31.  Deflnltions.' 

••(c)  For  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Act.  of  1935  (69  Stat.  584)  the 
word  'State'  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"S»c.  8.  The  second  paragraph  of  section  7 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  Act,  as  smiended  (see.  35-107, 
D.C.  Code,  1951  ed.),  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence:  'Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  Commissioners  shall 
not  authorize  the  sale  by  any  licensee,  other 
than  the  holder  of  a  retailer's  license,  class  K, 
of  any  beverages  on  the  day  of  the  presiden- 
tial election  In  the  District  of  Columbia  dur- 


ing the  hours  when  the  polls  are  open,  and 
any  such  sales  are  hereby  prohibited.'  " 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Jambs  C.  Dam, 

JOHX   DOWDT, 

Basil  WHrrxNXK. 
JozL  T.  BaoTHnx. 
Wac.  H.  Haksha,  Jk.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 

Alan  Biblx, 
Wat  NX  MoKsx, 
Winston  L.  Pboutt, 
Manager  a  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATKlCKirr 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8444)  to  amend  the 
Act  of  Augxist  13,  1965,  relating  to  elections 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  in  lieu  of  It  a  complete  substitute. 
The  following  Is  an  explanation  except  for 
minor  technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments of  the  differences  between  the  bill  as 
passed  the  House  and  the  proposed  confer- 
ence substitute. 

Paragraph  (4).  The  Senate  amendment 
required  the  publication  of  the  official  bal- 
lot In  one  or  more  newajMipers  of  general 
circulation  in  the  District  at  least  five  days 
before  each  election. 

The  House  bill  had  no  such  requirement. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  amendment  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Paragraph  (6).  The  Senate  amendment 
permitted  persons  temporarily  absent  from 
the  District  and  persons  present  but  physi- 
cally unable  to  appear  to  register  by  absentee 
procediires  to  be  established  by  the  board 
of  elections. 

The  House  bill  had  no  such  provision. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  woxild 
permit  the  registration  by  absentee  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  bocuxl  of  elec- 
tions only  In  the  case  of  persons  present  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  are  physically 
unable  to  appear  at  official  registration 
places. 

Paragraph  (11).  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  board  to  close  reglsUation 
offices  on  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  holidays. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  pro- 
vision. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  would 
authorize  the  board  to  close  the  registry  on 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays. 

Paragraph  (12).  The  House  bill  required 
the  names  of  candidates  for  presidential 
electors  to  appear  on  the  ballot.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  required  that  the  names  of  persons 
nominated  as  electors  for  president  and  vice 
president  should  not  appear  on  the  ballot. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  Is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  bill  in  this  respect. 

The  Senate  amendment  speciflcally  pro- 
hibited persons  from  being  elected  aa  presi- 
dential electors  unless  they  are  registered 
voters  and  have  been  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  three  years  immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  the  election. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  required 
presidential  electors  to  swear  to  vote  for  his 
party's  candidate  and  provided  that  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  so  vote. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  require- 
ment. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  Is 
Identical  with  the  Senate  amendment  in  this 
respect. 


Paragraph  (15).  The  Senate  amendment 
provided  that  the  board  should  permit  vot- 
ing for  electors  for  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent by  any  registered  voter  who  is  absent 
from  ths  District  or  who  hftcause  of  his 
physical  condition  is  unable  to  vote  In  per- 
son. The  House  bill  contained  no  such 
provision. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  Is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  in  this 
resi>ect. 

Paragraph  (36).  The  Senate  amendment 
made  certain  changes  in  paragraph  (3)  ctf 
section  3  of  the  existing  law  for  the  purpose 
of  deleting  the  phrase  "or  If  such  period  has 
not  begun,  resides  in  the  District".  This  ts 
a  technical  amendment  to  clarify  a  present 
ambiguity  In  the  law. 

The  House  bill  had  no  similar  provision. 

The  proposed  conference  substltut*  Is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  In  this 
respect. 

Section  3.  The  Senate  amendment  and  the 
House  bill  both  amended  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcohol  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  alcohol  on  election  day 
during  the  period  when  the  polls  are  open. 

The  Senate  bill  permitted  the  sale  during 
this  time  of  alcohol  beverages  by  druggists 
upon  prescriptions. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  this 
exemption. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

Jamks  C.  Davis. 
John  Dowdt. 
Basil  L.  Whitxnxx. 
JoKL  T.  Bao thill. 
WiLLUM  H  Haksha.  Jk.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  8444)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  12,  1955,  relating  to  elections  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  statement  which  has  been  read 
gives  a  comprehensive  account  of  the 
action  taken  in  the  conference  on  this 
bill  to  provide  for  voting  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

The  bill  as  it  came  out  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  contains  most  of  the 
substantial  provisions  of  the  House  bill. 
In  the  final  version  of  the  legislation,  1 
year's  residence  Is  required  in  order  for 
one  to  qualify  to  vote  in  the  elections. 

There  is  no  absentee  registration  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  physi- 
cally disqualified  to  go  and  register.  We 
felt  after  discussing  it  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  amend  the  House  version  of 
the  bill  so  as  to  permit  persons  who  are 
physically  unable  to  go  to  the  registra- 
tion place  to  register  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  register  by  sending  In 
their  application  and  complying  with 
requirements. 

In  the  House  bill  we  did  not  provide 
for  absentee  voting  except  in  the  case 
of  military  personnel.     The   conferees 
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changed  the  House  version  in  that  re- 
spect and  provided  for  absentee  voting 
in  all  cases.  In  that  instance  the  House 
receded  and  adopted  the  Senate  version. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  intelligence 
standard  or  test  in  the  bill  as  it  came 
back  from  conference? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  There  is  no 
prescribed  test  in  this  bill,  but  the  Board 
of  Elections  is  given  jurisdiction  to  pro- 
vide requirements  for  eligibility  on  the 
part  of  the  registrants  and  voters.  This 
bill,  the  House  will  remember  I  am  sure, 
is  not  new  legislation  in  the  sense  that 
it  starts  from  scratch.  It  amends  the 
previous  law  already  on  the  books  which 
has  provided  for  election  of  delegates  to 
national  political  parties  conventions. 
That  law  is  amended. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  what  is  the  age 
limit? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Twenty-one 
years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  was  in  the  House 
bill? 

Mr.  JAMES  C,  DAVIS.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  As  I  understand  this 
conference  report,  it  provides  for  the  21 
years  of  age  voting  requirement? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is,  it  provides  for 
the  21  years  of  age  requirement  in  order 
to  be  a  voter,  and  it  also  requires  the 
voter  must  be  a  qualified  resident  of  the 
District  for  at  least  1  year? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  For  1  year; 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr,  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Just 
what  authority  is  given  to  the  Board  to 
impose  qualifications  for  electors? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  WeU,  the 
Board  has  authority  under  existing  law. 
This  is  an  amendment  to  the  existing 
law  which  already  provides  for  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  to  elect  delegates 
to  the  conventions  of  national  political 
parties.    That  is  already  in  the  law. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
sorry,  but  I  am  ignorant  as  to  what  that 
is.  I  wonder  if  tiie  gentleman  could 
give  me  a  general  statement  on  it? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  The  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  will  have  to  confess 
tiiat  he  is  ignorant  also  on  that  item. 
However,  when  the  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration in  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee we  reviewed  that  law  and  we  were 
satisfied  that  it  was  adequate  to  take 
care  of  the  situation.     However,  I  am 


sorry  that  I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
provisions  of  that  section  of  the  D.C. 
Code. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  WiU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Then  in 
effect  we  are  giving  the  Board — the  local 
Board — authority  to  impose  regulations 
or  not  make  regulations  of  which  we 
now  know  nothing?  We  are  just  ex- 
tending to  the  people  of  the  District  the 
power  to  vote? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  District  law, 
as  I  remember  it — and  it  is  already  on 
the  statute  books — follows  in  that  re- 
spect the  statutes  of  most  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  members  of  the  conference 
committee  from  the  House  who  served  on 
this  conference,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Whitener],  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy], 
and  on  the  minority  side,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha]. 
They  worked  earnestly  and  sincerely  in 
working  out  a  bill  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee which  we  feel  will  take  care  of  the 
situation  here  and  provide  for  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  this 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are  no  further 
questions,  and  no  further  requests  to 
yield,  I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  HAS  SPELLED 
OUT  AN  'INTERNATIONAL  CHAR- 
TER OF  HOPE"  IN  HIS  SPEECH  TO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire world  has  just  heard  President  Ken- 
nedy address  the  United  Nations  at  the 
opening  session  of  its  deliberations.  I 
had  the  privilege  to  hear  this  momentous 
speech  on  television  just  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  today  has  pre- 
sented to  humanity  a  new  "charter  of 
hope"  around  which  the  entire  free 
world  and  those  dedicated  to  freedom 
and  dignity  of  man  can  rally.  I,  as  an 
American,  and  I  am  sure  all  Americans, 
are  proud  of  the  tremendous  message 
that  the  President  gave  to  the  world  to- 
day. I  think  it  was  a  message  of  hope 
and  confidence.  It  was  a  message  in 
which  he  set  out  fully  the  principles  of 
dignity  that  this  Nation  stands  for  and 
is  ready  to  defend. 


Mr.  Kennedy  can  today  rightfully  take 
his  place  among  the  truly  great  leaders 
of  world  history.  His  eloquence  in  de- 
livering this  inspiring  message  haa 
elevated  President  Kermedy  to  the 
heights  reached  by  such  outstanding 
leaders  as  Winston  Churchill  in  their 
greatest  moments  of  glory. 

Mr.  Kennedy  completely  destroyed  the 
Kremlin's  claims  for  changing  the 
United  Nation's  executive  structure  by 
reminding  the  delegates  that  even  a 
"ti-oika,"  while  it  has  three  horses,  has 
only  one  driver.  Mr.  Kennedy's  insist- 
ence that  the  debate  on  colonialism  must 
include  the  plight  of  the  captive  nations 
now  held  in  bondage  by  the  Kremlin.  I 
am  sure,  will  rekindle  new  hope  among 
the  oppressed  people  of  the  world. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  delegates  at 
the  United  Nations  will  ponder  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  and  carry  out  the 
inspiring  program  which  Mr.  Kennedy 
presented  to  the  world  today.  I  certainly 
hope  that  we  in  this  Congress  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  record  ourselves  in 
full  support  of  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Kennedy  today.  We,  as  Ameri- 
cans, all  of  us,  can  be  proud  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  regardless  of  partisan  con- 
siderations or  afi&liations. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  a 
copy  of  that  message  available  now? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  acting  majority  leader  will 
place  the  speech  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  do  not  know 
whether  copies  are  available  on  the  floor. 
I  do  not  have  a  copy  at  this  moment. 
But  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful 
speech  I  have  ever  heard  any  President 
of  the  United  States  deliver  to  the  world. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  has  not  heard  it  yet,  has  he? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  have  heard  it,  yes, 
I  viewed  it  on  television. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Where 
can  we  hear  it? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  imagine  the  press 
will  carry  the  entire  speech;  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  television  E>eople  will  re- 
broadcast  it  throughout  the  day  and  in 
the  evening.  But  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man, when  he  hears  the  speech,  even 
though  he  is  of  the  opposite  political 
party,  he  will  be  just  as  proud  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  as  I  am. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  PAUL 
BROWN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  fMr.  Stephens!. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate 
to  appear  for  the  first  time  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  a 
sorrowful  occasion,  but  I  rise  to  an- 
nounce that  Paul  Brown,  former  Repre- 
sentative from  the  10th  District  of 
Georgia,  whom  I  succeeded,  died  yester- 
day at  his  home  in  Elberton,  Ga.,  at 
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about  7:30  in  the  evening.  The  funeral 
plans  are  for  him  to  be  burled  from  the 
First  Methodist  Church  In  Elberton, 
Oa..  tomorrow  at  11  o'clock. 

Out  of  respect  for  Mr.  Brown  the 
stores,  the  banks,  and  all  business  ac- 
tivities of  his  hometown  are  to  be  closed 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  life  of  Paul  Brown,  who 
was  known  to  many  of  you  as  a  great 
public  servant.  Paul  Brown  was  bom 
in  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  prac- 
ticed law  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  He 
served  In  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  he  served  her  people  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  almost 
28  continuous  years.  He  came  here  in 
1933  on  the  5th  of  July  as  a  resxilt  of  a 
special  election,  at  which  time  he  re- 
ceived the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
votes  for  his  succession  here  to  Con- 
gressman Brand  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Uved  in  his  dis- 
trict and  I  never  voted  for  any  other 
Congressman  than  Paul  Brown.  His 
district  returned  him  continuously  year 
after  year  with  no  opposition  and  on 
only  one  or  two  occasions  did  he  have 
even  token  opposition,  with  only  a  few 
scattered  votes.  This  showed  the  love 
and  respect  the  people  of  Georgia  had 
for  this  man  who  served  us  well.  He 
served  his  State  well.  He  served  his 
Nation  well.  He  served  his  constituents 
welL  He  was  a  man  who  had  as  his 
prime  motivation,  service  to  his  friends, 
and  to  ills  people.  He  was  loyal,  he  weis 
gentle,  he  was  conscientious,  and  he  was 
beloved  of  his  people.  I  Join  with  his 
many  friends  in  and  out  of  Congress 
and  in  and  out  of  Georgia  to  pay  re- 
spect to  his  memory  to  say  that  in 
every  way  this  couplet  best  fitted  the 
life  of  the  Honorable  Paul  Brown: 

None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee. 
None  named  thee  but  to  praiae. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia 
for  yielding  to  me. 

It  was  with  sadness  and  grief  that  I 
learned  this  morning  of  the  passing  away 
of  Paul  Brown.  I  had  served  with  him 
here  for  14  years.  He  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  I 
was  elected.  Most  newly  elected  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  find  themselves  in  the 
position  of  needing  help,  assistance,  wise 
counsel,  and  cooperation.  I  so  foimd 
myself  when  I  became  a  Member  of  this 
body.  Paul  Brown  was  the  vice  dean 
of  the  Georgia  delegation.  I  found  it 
necessary  on  many  occasions  to  go  to 
him  for  coimsel  and  advice.  I  found  him 
extremely  cooperative.  I  found  that  he 
had  a  lund  heart,  that  he  was  sympa- 
thetic with  the  problems  of  the  new 
Members.  On  numerous  occasions  when 
I  called  upon  him  to  help  me  break  into 
the  routine,  to  help  me  find  the  way  to 
perform  some  of  the  duties  which  rested 
upon  me  to  prcH?erly  represent  my  con- 
stituents, I  found  that  he  was  always 
willing,  always  considerate  of  any  re- 
quest I  made  of  him. 


He  was  a  valued  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
I  have  had  problems  which  to  me  and  my 
constituents  were  of  great  importance 
to  handle  with  that  committee,  matters 
over  which  that  committee  had  Juris- 
diction. Paul  Brown  was  always  willing 
to  render  me  assistance  in  that  capac- 
ity. I  recall  that  he  on  at  least  one 
occasion  during  a  congressional  recess 
made  a  trip  with  me  from  Georgia  up 
here  to  appear  before  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  in  behalf  of  an  appli- 
cation which  I  had  pending  there. 

He  was  a  humble  man.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  great  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
the  people,  and  he  was  assiduous  in  his 
efforts  to  write  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  common  people.  He  was  always 
on  the  alert  to  do  what  he  could  to  rem- 
edy the  plight  of  the  farmer,  who  dur- 
ing my  lifetime  has  experienced  many, 
many  troubles  in  my  area  of  the  country. 
He  always  had  the  welfare  of  the  farmer 
at  heart,  and  he  never  overlooked  an 
opportunity  to  remedy  the  condition  of 
agriculture. 

It  was  with  much  regret  that  I  learned 
that  he  planned  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
the  last  session.  I  have  missed  him 
greatly,  as  I  know  many  of  you  have. 
My  heart  is  heavy  today  when  I  reflect 
on  the  fact  that  never  again  will  I  hear 
his  kindly,  friendly  voice,  and  never  will 
I  look  upon  him  again  as  he  undertook 
to  serve  his  fellow  men. 

I  Join  his  many  friends  here  in  extend- 
ing deepest  sjrmpathy  to  his  family.  I 
pray  that  Almighty  God  will  give  to  them 
the  consolation  which  only  He  can  give. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the   gentleman  from   Massachusetts 

[Mr.  McCORMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  Joys  and  pleasures  of  my  life  has 
been  to  meet  and  to  know  Paul  Brown. 
Paul  Brown  was  truly  one  of  God's 
noblemen,  a  gentleman  m  every  respect 
of  the  word,  one  who  could  disagree  with- 
out being  disagreeable,  possessed  of  an 
understanding  minrt  that  in  his  associa- 
tion with  his  fellow  men  inspired  others 
to  be  a  better  person — a  better  man  or 
better  woman.  Paul  Brown  served  in 
this  Chamber  for  many  years  with  great 
distinction,  with  courage  and  devotion 
He  was  one  of  the  most  Influential  Mem- 
bers of  this  branch  that  I  have  served 
with  in  my  33  years  as  a  Member  of  this 
great  legislative  body.  The  friensdhip 
that  existed  between  Paul  Brown  and  me 
was  a  very  close  friendship.  He  was  one 
of  my  closest  and  most  valued  friends. 
He  was  an  inspiration  to  me.  His  kindly 
spirit  and  his  dedication  to  public  serv- 
ice throughout  his  entire  life  was  in 
life,  and  will  always  be  an  inspiration  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  passing  of  Paul 
Brown,  the  country  has  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  citizens.  Paul  Brown  retired 
voluntarily  as  a  Member  of  this  body  not 
long  ago,  but  now  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  lost  one  of  the  greatest 
Members  ever  to  sit  in  this  Chamber 
throughout  the  entire  history  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lost  one  of  my 
dearest  friends.  The  memory  of  Paul 
Brown's   friendship   will    always    be    a 


treasured  memory  during  the  remainder 
of  my  life.  Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  ex- 
tend to  Mrs.  Brown  and  her  daughter 
our  profound  sympathy.  But.  I  know. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  will  derive  a 
great  consolation  in  their  loss  by  the 
knowledge  that  Paul  Brown  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  and  one  of  the  finest 
men  who  every  Journeyed  through  life. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  22 
years  Paul  Brown  and  I  served  here  to- 
gether. We  were  the  two  Browns  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  referred 
to  each  other  as  "cousin."  For  most  of 
those  22  years.  Paul  and  I — and  his  fam- 
ily and  mine — lived  in  the  same  apart- 
ment buildmg  so  that  the  two  families 
became  close  friends.  For  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  World  War  n  days.  Paul 
Brown  rode  to  and  from  the  Capitol  with 
me  each  day. 

During  that  war.  he  lost  his  only  son. 
a  brilliant  young  man  who  was  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  Law  School. 
When  the  war  broke  out.  he  Immediately 
came  to  Washington  and  insisted  on  en- 
listing in  the  Navy  and  entered  the  sub- 
marine service.  As  a  perfect  Illustration 
of  the  type  of  man  Paul  Brown  was.  I  can 
only  tell  you  the  story  of  Paul  Brown's 
son.  He  was  on  submarine  patrol  in  the 
Pacific.  The  submarine  on  which  he  was 
an  ofTlcer  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  Just 
before  Christmas.  It  was  his  turn  to  be 
given  leave,  and  he  could  have  taken  that 
leave  and  returned  to  his  family  here 
in  Washington,  to  his  father  and  his 
mother  and  sister,  as  he  had  hoped  to  do. 
But  there  was  another  oflScer  on  that 
same  submarine  whose  turn  for  leave 
had  not  yet  come,  but  who  was  married 
and  the  father  of  three  small  children. 

To  him.  Paul's  only  son  said:  "No 
you  go  ahead:  I'll  take  your  place  on 
this  next  tour  of  duty.  You  spend 
Christmas  with  your  own  family  and  I 
will  take  the  next  turn  for  leave. " 

Young  Brown's  submarine  left  Pearl 
Harbor  never  to  return.  It  is  still  a 
mystery,  as  far  as  the  Navy  is  con- 
cerned, as  to  Just  what  happened  to  that 
submarine. 

I  watched  Paul  Brown  break  and 
grow  aged  durmg  those  terrible  days  of 
waiting.  One  day  he  would  have  hope 
that  perhaps  his  son,  along  with  the  oth- 
ers on  the  submarine,  had  been  rescued 
or  had  reached  some  island  in  the  Pa- 
cific, or  by  some  miracle  he  still  Uved. 
yet  always  word  would  come  back. 
"Nothing  to  report."  I  am  convinced 
the  loss  of  Paul's  only  son  had  much  to 
do  with  his  decline  in  health  in  recent 
years.  That  boy,  like  his  father,  was 
thinking  of  the  welfare  of  others  and  not 
Just  of  himself.  I  watched  Paul  Brown 
durmg  those  trytag  days,  as  he  walked 
about  the  apartment  neighborhood,  for 
I  walked  with  him  many  times  at  night. 
He  could  not  sleep,  he  could  not  rest, 
for  his  heart  was  broken,  his  thoughts 
were  of  his  son. 

Paul  Brown,  like  his  boy.  served  his 
coimtry  ably  and  well  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  In  the  opinion  of  many  of  us 
Paul  gave  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
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country.  Just  as  much  as  his  son  had 

given  his. 

Mrs.  Brown  and  I  have  already,  by 
personal  message,  extended  to  Mrs. 
Paul  Brown  and  to  her  daughter,  Rosa- 
imd,  whom  we  knew  as  well,  our  sin- 
ce rest  sympathy.  We  have  assured  them 
that  Paul  Brown  has  left  to  his  family 
the  priceless  heritage  of  a  good  name, 
and  to  those  of  us  who  served  with  him. 
and  to  the  hundreds  and  the  thoiosands 
who  called  him  friend,  many  precious 
memories  which  will  live  with  us  as  long 
as  life  continues.  Paul  Brown  was  a 
great  legislator,  a  great  American.  The 
world  is  better  for  his  having  lived.  His 
loss  Is  one  we  all  greatly  regret. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to   the   gentleman  from   Georgia    [Mr. 

FORRESml. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
1933  through  19B0.  Hon.  Paul  Brown 
served  In  this  body.  Reading  clerks 
came  and  went,  but  during  all  of  that 
time  this  matchless  servant  was  in  his 
appointed  place  and  always  responded  to 
the  call  of  his  name  with  "here."  Per- 
haps his  record  for  attendance  in  this 
fonmi  has  never  been  matched. 

Yesterday,  near  his  devoted  Christian 
wife  and  daughter,  he  made  his  transi- 
tion from  mortality  to  immortality.  He 
was  attended  by  his  warm  and  trusted 
physician  friend,  whose  friendship  ex- 
tended back  to  the  time  when  the  Con- 
gressman brought  a  promising  youth  to 
Washington  to  serve  as  a  page,  and  from 
his  earnings  pursue  a  medical  career 
in  college.  Truly,  the  relationship  be- 
tween a  patient  and  a  tnisted  physician 
is  a  tender  one,  but  this  relationship 
was  almost  that  of  parent  smd  child. 

There  is  no  one  who  knew  Congress- 
man Paul  Brown  that  caimot  say  of  him. 
as  Saint  Paul  said  to  young  Timothy— n 
Timothy,  chapter  4,  verses  ft-7 : 

Por  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the 
time  of  my  departure  la  at  hand.  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight.  I  have  finished  my 
oourse.    I  have  kept  the  faith. 

Truly  a  great  man  has  passed  over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  For  10 
years,  he  was  my  constant  and  abiding 
friend  and  the  bonds  of  love  and  affec- 
tion between  us  are  sacred  and  enduring. 

Undoubtedly.  Paul  Brown  was  one  <rf 
the  most  influential  and  outstanding 
Members  of  this  body.  He  was  always 
practical  and  he  always  meant  business. 
I  have  said  many  times  concerning  himi 
"I  never  saw  him  fall  below  the  stand- 
ard of  great."  His  mind  was  so  bril- 
liant, his  heart  so  true  and  purposeful, 
he  could  not  have  taken  leave  of  honor 
and  sound  Judgment  had  he  tried.  He 
regarded  life  as  a  scene  for  doing 
good,  and  as  a  period  for  constructive 
work.  There  was  no  wasted  or  mis- 
spent time.  There  can  be  no  regrets 
because  of  any  idleness  or  any  failure  to 
grasp  any  opportunity  to  do  good  to  his 
fellow  man. 

Nature  does  discriminate  in  the  kind 
and  quality  of  man  and  women  it  pro- 
duces. Paul  Brown  was  bom  a  gentle- 
man. In  his  young  manhood,  he  was 
an  outstanding  lawyer  in  his  section. 
There  were  many  unconmionly  brilliant 
lawyers  in  his  county  and  adjoining 
counties.    It  was  no  small  achievement 
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to  win  an  honored  name  before  such  an 
illustrious  bar.  Paul  Brown  did  it,  and 
today  he  is  known  as  one  of  the  great- 
est lawyers  that  section  has  produced. 
As  a  Congressman,  Paul  Brown  was 
superb.  He  served  a  remarkable  dis- 
trict. Alexander  Stephens,  Robert 
Toombs,  HoweU  Cobb,  all  names  to  con- 
jure with,  had  formerly  served  that  dis- 
trict. Congressman  Brown  has  taken 
his  place  with  those  intellectual  giants 
of  the  yesterdays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Brown  was 
tested  as  Job  was  tested.  He  proved 
that  he  was  made  out  of  the  best  of 
materials.  He  lost  his  one  and  only 
son  in  the  service  of  his  country.  His 
heart  was  broken,  but  he  redorbled  his 
efforts  so  that  it  seemed  that  he  ivas  try- 
ing to  perform  service  for  our  common 
country  both  for  himself  and  for  the  son 
who  had  laid  down  his  life  for  his  coim- 
try. 

Paul  Brown  loved  his  family  and  they 
were  most  worthy  of  that  great  love  and 
devotion  he  showered  upon  them.  To 
his  wonderful  wife  and  daughter.  I  ex- 
tend my  love,  affection,  and  appreciation. 
I  grieve  with  them  over  their  loss,  but 
I  remind  them  that  few  families  have 
been  so  fortimate  as  to  have  a  loved  one 
of  the  nobility  and  humility,  character, 
love,  and  loyalty  as  Paul  Brown. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUI  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  passing  of 
our  beloved  former  esteemed  colleague 
from  Georgia,  Paul  Brown,  who  for  many 
years,  until  his  retirement  last  year, 
served  with  honor  and  distinction  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  had  learned  of 
Mr.  Brown's  Illness  and  kept  in  touch 
with  the  situation  through  his  worthy 
successor  [Mr.  StiphensI. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  serve  in  this 
body  with  Paul  Brown.  Many  times  I 
went  to  that  fine  man  for  advice  and 
guidance,  because  of  his  knowledge  and 
wisdom  and  his  experience  here.  He  was 
willing  and  able  always  to  give  good  and 
sound  counsel. 

This  world  truly  Is  a  much  better  place 
in  which  to  live  because  Paul  Brown  lived 
in  it.  His  life  was  of  the  finest  character, 
his  works  of  the  highest  quality.  May 
Ood  rest  his  soul. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  BrowTi  and  the  family 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  great  loss 
and  sorrow,  and  I  pray  that  they  may  be 
sustained  and  comforted  in  this  period 
of  bereavement. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
eloquent  words  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens!  and  [Mr.  FoR- 
RKSTERl  and  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown]  have  sweetened  the  sor- 
row which  overtook  me  when  I  read  this 
morning  of  the  loss  of  my  friend,  Paul 
Brown.  These  gentlemen,  who  knew 
him  so  w^,  have  outlined  so  clearly  the 
great  qualities  which  went  mto  the  life 
and  character  of  this  great  American. 
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When  the  late  Honorable  John  Ran- 
kin was  a  Member  of  this  body,  he  told 
me  once  that  he  had  done  extensive  re- 
search on  the  matter  of  attendance  of 
Members  and  that  Paul  Brown  had  an 
attendance  record  that  far  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  Member  who  ever 
served  in  this  body.  Paul  Brown  had 
answered  consecutively  more  than  twice 
as  many  roll  calls  as  any  other  Member. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  also  advised  that 
on  the  occasion  when  the  word  of  the 
loss  of  his  son  reached  him,  he  found 
that  it  was  going  to  be  necessary  for 
him  to  be  absent  by  reason  of  that 
tragic  event.  Out  of  respect  for  his 
great  diligence  and  fidelity  and  out  of 
respect  for  the  sorrow  of  a  man  who 
had  been  so  diligent  and  so  faithful,  the 
House  put  o/er  roll  calls  on  that  occa- 
sion so  that  Paul  Brown  could  maintain 
his  perfect  voting  record  in  this  House. 
He  never  missed  a  single  vote  on  a 
single  occasion  until  he  became  too  ill 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  is  illustra- 
tive of  this  steadfast  American,  this 
devoted  public  servant,  this  great  and 
good  man  whom  I  am  proud  to  say  I 
knew  as  my  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  his  wonderful  wife 
and  daughter  and  all  of  his  loved  ones. 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  In  this 
hour  of  their  sorrow. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  minolB  [Mr. 
Arends]  . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
been  mentioned  before,  each  Member  of 
this  House  feels  deep  regret  and  sorrow 
in  learning  of  the  death  of  former  Con- 
gressman Paul  Brown.  Two  years  prior 
to  my  commg  to  Congress,  Paul  Brown 
was  here.  During  the  remaining  years 
of  his  service  prior  to  his  volimtary  re- 
tirement from  Congress,  I  was  privileged 
to  serve  with  him  and  to  know  him  as  a 
friend  as  well  as  a  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Paxil  Brown  was  one  of 
those  outstanding  Americans  that  comes 
along  but  now  and  then,  a  devoted,  pa- 
triotic individual  citizen.  He  was  de- 
voted to  this  House  of  Representatives, 
and  In  every  possible  way  fulfilled  the 
obligation  of  a  great  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple from  his  district  and  his  State.  One 
of  the  finest  tilings  that  happens  to 
those  of  us  privileged  to  serve  here  is  the 
pleasm*  to  know  certain  individuals. 
I  was  proud  to  call  Paul  Brown  my 
friend.  I  am  so  glad  I  knew  him.  I  am 
sure  this  was  a  better  House  because  of 
Paul  Brown  having  served  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  express  the 
feelings  of  many  men  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle — all  of  them,  in  fact — in  Joining 
with  my  colleagues  here  in  saying  that 
never  have  we  met  a  finer  individual 
than  Paul  Brown.  We  regret  his  pass- 
ing, and  to  his  wife  and  family  we  ex- 
tend our  deepest  and  sincere  sympathy. 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  McMn.LAN]. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  I  was 
distressed  to  learn  this  morning  of  the 
passing  of  my  friend,  the  late  Paul 
Brown,  of  Georgia. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
serving  in  the  Congress  with  Congress- 
man Brown  for  22  years,  and  during  that 
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time,  I  called  on  him  on  numerous  occa- 
sions for  advice  on  legislation  pending 
before  the  Congress.  He  was  a  real 
friend  to  freshman  Congressmen  as  he 
was  never  too  busy  to  sit  down  and  dis- 
cuss legislation  problems  with  any  Mem- 
ber who  called  on  him  for  advice. 

Our  offices  in  the  Old  House  Office 
Building  were  on  the  same  corridor,  and 
I  had  the  pleasvire  of  talking  with  him 
almost  every  day  during  the  sessions  of 
Congress. 

Congressman  Brown's  only  son  was 
lost  during  World  War  n  while  serving 
as  an  officer  on  one  of  our  submarines. 
Congressman  Brown's  whole  life  was  tied 
up  in  his  only  son  who  lost  his  life  serv- 
ing his  country,  and  I  don't  believe  that 
he  ever  completely  got  over  the  shock  of 
his  son's  passing.  I  have  never  known 
any  man  during  my  lifetime  who  grieved 
as  much  over  the  loss  of  one  of  his  loved 
ones  as  Congressman  Brown  did  over  the 
loss  of  his  fine  son  who  served  his  coun- 
try with  great  distinction  until  he  lost 
his  life  in  battle. 

I  have  greatly  missed  Congressman 
Brown  during  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress;  however,  I  knew  that  when  he 
did  not  offer  for  reelection  this  year  that 
he  was  not  enjoying  the  best  of  health. 

I  believe  that  Congressman  Brown  was 
the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  had  a 
perfect  voting  record  in  the  Congress 
vmtil  his  illness  last  year. 

Congressman  Brown  leaves  a  wife  and 
daughter,  and  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  them  during  their  hours  of  bereave- 
ment. 

The  State  of  Georgia  and  the  United 
States  lost  one  of  its  finest  and  most 
astute  lawmakers  in  the  passing  of  Con- 
gressman Brown.  I  am  certain  that  all 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  him  ansrtime 
during  his  28  years  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  remember 
him  as  a  great  statesman,  a  Christian 
gentleman,  and  a  sincere  lawmaker. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Mirmesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  22  years  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  with  a  real  southern  gentleman, 
the  late  Paul  Brown  of  Georgia.  I 
remember  Paul  best  for  his  service  to 
agriculture.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a 
man  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
during  that  period  of  time  who  did 
more  for  the  small  farmers  of  America 
than  Paul  Brown. 

I  learned  the  same  thing  that  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Forrkstir],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert], 
the  fact  that  he  was  always  present  to 
vote,  on  every  quorum  call  and  every 
rollcall.  I  am  sure  that  the  record  he  es- 
tablished has  never  been  equaled  and 
perhaps  will  never  be  surpassed. 

Mrs.  Andersen  joins  with  me  in  ex- 
tending deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Brown 
and  the  family  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  Paul  Brown's  able  and  dis- 
tinguished successor  In  Congress  in 
grieving  over  his  passing.  I  join  the 
rest  of  the  Georgia  delegation  and  the 
membership  of  this  House  in  paying 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  American. 
Paul  Brown  possessed  all  of  the  attri- 
butes that  go  to  make  up  a  good  and  a 
great  man.  He  was  kind,  he  was  cor- 
siderate,  he  was  courtly  in  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  South.  And  he  was 
persuasive.  I  remember  many  times 
when  he  came  to  me  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  with  reference 
to  some  of  the  small  projects  in  which 
his  district  was  interested.  He  had  those 
persuasive  qualities  which  distinguished 
his  character  and  he  always  got  what 
his  district  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  all  of  his 
colleagues  here  in  expressing  my  pro- 
found sympathy  to  his  devoted  wife  and 
his  daughter. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  were  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  passing  of  Paul  Brown.  Those  of 
us  who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  recognized  that  he  was  a  great  man. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  well, 
having  served  with  him  more  than  10 
years.  He  was  always  attentive  to  the 
legislative  business.  He  had  an  outlook 
that  was  unusual;  he  was  sympathetic 
and  understanding.  While  he  had  cer- 
tain interests  to  represent  in  his  own 
particular  area,  his  understanding  of  the 
Nation's  problems  was  such  that  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  cast  a  vote  the  way  he 
saw  it.  regardless  of  consequences  to 
himself  or  his  district. 

Those  of  us  who  learned  to  know  him 
appreciated  his  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tion. We  were  sorry  to  learn  of  his  re- 
tirement at  the  end  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  because  he  had  contributed 
so  much  to  his  country.  I  know  that 
Georgia  and  the  Nation  will  miss  him. 
May  I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul 
Brown  was  one  of  my  best  friends  in 
Congress.  I  served  with  him  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
for  10  years.  He  was  just  as  diligent  on 
that  committee  and  just  as  faithful  as 
he  was  in  his  attendance  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  During  those  years,  our 
committee  held  almost  constant  hear- 
ings on  one  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion after  another.  Paul  Brown  was  al- 
ways there  with  his  sound  judgment  and 
careful  analysis.  He  played  a  major 
role  in  securing  a  workable  price  control 
bill  and  in  making  adjustments  to  it  as 
the  years  passed  by.  His  advice  and 
suggestions  were  invaluable  when  the 
time  came  to  dispense  with  price  con- 
trol in  an  orderly  way.  He  played  a 
major  role  in  housing  legislation  and 
also  in  the  development  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  and  Monetary  Fund.    His 


judgment  was  respected  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  There  was  no 
more  able  member  of  the  committee  on 
either  side  than  Paul  Brown. 

One  of  my  great  disappointments  on 
my  return  to  Congress  was  to  find  that 
Paul  Brown  was  no  longer  a  Member  of 
this  body  and.  therefore,  I  was  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  seeing  him  again. 
That  was  one  of  the  pleasures  I  had 
looked  forward  to  eagerly  after  my  nom- 
ination and  election  to  Congress. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to 
his  wife  and  family. 

Looking  back  on  it,  I  can  think  of  no 
Member  of  the  House  that  contributed 
more  to  the  national  welfare  and  the 
pleasant  associations  during  my  previ- 
ous encumbency  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hemphill). 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  extending  sympathy  to 
the  family  of  our  late  beloved  colleague. 
I  know  most  of  us  have  missed  him.  I 
have  missed  him  since  he  retired  last 
year.  He  was  always  here  in  his  seat. 
He  was  always  ready  to  help  you  in  any 
way.  He  gave  of  his  advice  freely.  I 
remember  on  one  occasion  when  a  group 
of  South  Carolinians  came  up  here  with 
a  problem  and  he  gave  them  his  time  and 
advice,  and  solved  the  problem  of  those 
people  from  South  Carolina.  They  went 
back  to  my  good  State  grateful  that  they 
were  privileged  to  meet  with  such  a  man. 

I  think  of  the  characteristics  that  I 
saw  in  him  that  we  miss  most.  I  miss 
his  gentleness  at  all  times  to  those  of 
us  who  were  younger  and  had  not  had 
the  experience  he  had.  I  miss  his  com- 
passion. He  had  such  a  great  com- 
passion for  his  fellow  human  beings.  On 
many  occasions  we  have  talked  about  the 
home  and  housing  programs  in  which  he 
was  interested.  He  felt  that  the  home 
and  housing  programs  for  the  Nation 
were  great  programs,  and  he  convinced 
me  they  were  great  progrsuns.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  furthered  those  pro- 
grams. Many  people  in  America  today 
can  thank  Paul  Brown  that  they  have 
homes  wholly  or  in  part  at  Government 
expense.    He  had  great  leadership. 

To  his  family  and  his  friends  I  express 
my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
John  W.  Davis  1 . 

Mr.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  as  one  who  did  not  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  personal  acquaintanceship  with 
Congressman  Paul  Brown.  I  hasten  to 
say  that  in  that  failure  I  feel  that  I  have 
sustained  a  very  great  personal  loss. 
However,  as  a  citizen  of  Georgia  I  fol- 
lowed the  career  of  Congressman  Brown 
from  the  time  of  his  election  in  1933  un- 
til his  retirement  from  this  body  at  the 
end  of  this  past  year. 

He  was  one  of  my  heroes.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  during  the  campaign  for  my 
seat  in  this  body  last  fall  on  one  occa- 
sion I  was  sitting  on  the  platform  with 
the  other  contenders  for  this  seat  and 
the  question  was  asked  of  me  by  the 
moderator  as  to  just  what  sort  of  Con- 
gressman I  aspired  to  be.  I  answered 
that  I  hoped  to  become  the  same  type  of 
Member  of  Congress  that  Paul  Brown 
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was.  I  still  entertain  that  hope.  I  can 
think  of  no  finer  record  for  anyone  to 
aspire  to  establish  than  that  of  the  Hon- 
orable Paul  Brown. 

I  join  my  colleagrues  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  WnrmfKR]. 

Mr.  WHITEN  KR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens],  and 
other  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
late  Paul  Brown.  As  Members  before 
me  have  said,  Mr.  Brown  was  one  who 
was  always  willing  to  assist  new  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  give  of  his  counsel 
and  his  guidance  if  they  sought  that 
guidance.  He  was  not  one  who  was  In- 
clined to  volunteer  suggestions  to  his 
colleagues,  but  was  always  more  than 
willing  to  respond  to  any  request  for 
assistance. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  impressive  oc- 
casions I  have  witnessed  in  this  House 
of  Representatives  was  on  August  29, 
1960.  when  the  news  of  the  intended  re- 
tirement of  Paul  Brown  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Ho\ise  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  James  C.  DavisI. 
At  that  time  in  a  manner  which  has  been 
unequaled  during  my  service  in  the  Con- 
gress Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
in  greater  niunbers  than  I  had  ever  wit- 
nessed, rose  in  this  Chamber  to  pay  their 
tribute  to  this  distinguished  American 
who  had  so  long  and  so  capably  repre- 
sented the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

I  remember  on  that  occasion  that  our 
distinguished  Speaker,  who  had  known 
Mr.  Brown  from  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  his  service  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  had  this  to  say  about 
our  departed  former  colleague.  "If  I 
were  selecting  what  I  call  a  good  man.  I 
would  select  Paul  Brown."  What  higher 
tribute  could  any  man  pay  to  one  of  his 
fellowmen  than  the  tribute  contained  In 
those  words  by  this  great  man.  Speaker 
Raybxtrn.  when  he  said  that  if  he  were 
selecting  what  he  would  call  a  good  man, 
he  would  select  Paul  Brown?  I  might 
say  without  any  intent  to  take  the  words 
of  our  distinguished  Speaker  as  my  own, 
I  would  merely  echo  that  sentiment  be- 
cause, certainly,  of  all  the  men  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing,  I  have 
known  of  none  who  was  more  completely 
qualified  for  the  title  of  a  good  man  than 
this  great  gentlonan  who  served  here 
with  us  for  so  long  and  so  capably  as  a 
servant  of  the  people  and,  yet,  a  leader 
of  the  people  of  his  district  and  of  the 
Nation. 

My  deepest  sympathy  is  with  the  loved 
ones  of  my  departed  friend,  Paul  Brown, 
in  their  time  of  great  sadness. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  BoNNXR]. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  the  Members  of  the  Georgia  dele- 
gation and  other  Members  of  the  House 
in  paying  tribute  to  Paul  Brown.  He 
was  a  lovable,  kind  man.  He  was  a  true, 
loyal  American.  His  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  a  dedicated  serv- 
ice and  those  of  us  who  had  the  honor 
and  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  In  the 


cloakroom,  to  observe  him  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  to  watch  his  work  in 
the  committee  room  have  enjoyed  a  rare 
privilege  in  life.  To  have  known  and 
seen  a  man,  conscientious  and  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  his  district,  of  his 
State,  and  of  his  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  that  I  have 
the  honor  to  have  known  Paul  Brown. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  who  have  so 
eloquently  paid  tribute  to  our  former 
colleague  today.  Paul  Brown  was  an 
old  friend  to  me  long  before  I  came  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  so 
happens  that  in  1937.  Mr.  Brown  had 
requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  send  a  speaker  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  at  Athens.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  have  been  selected  on  that  oc- 
casion. This  was  my  first  contact  with 
Paul  Brown.  I  shall  never  forget  not 
only  his  guidance — for  I  had  great  need 
for  gtiidance  in  those  days — being  a 
rather  young  man,  I  shall  never  forget 
not  only  his  guidance  but  his  kindness 
and  his  hospitality.  Through  the  many 
years  that  followed,  our  friendship  con- 
tinued. Then  I  had  the  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. A  few  years  ago,  once 
again,  fate  brought  about  a  situation 
where  again  I  had  reason  to  know  the 
great  human  heart  which  was  a  part  of 
Paul  Brown.  My  wife  was  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  on  her  way  back  from 
California  to  Washington.  At  the  time 
she  was  passing  through  Paul  Brown's 
district.  No  man  could  have  gone  more 
out  of  his  way  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements to  have  Mrs.  Roosevelt  tak- 
en care  of  and  to  give  to  all  of  us  at  a 
difficult  time  so  much  solace  and  com- 
fort. So  today  as  we  pay  this  tribute  to 
Paxil  Brown,  I  can  only  add  very  sin- 
cerely that  there  was.  indeed,  no  finer 
American,  no  greater  friend  to  the  In- 
dividual Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  served  with  him.  and 
no  more  useful  citizen. 

So  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  to  his  family, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend our  deepest  sympathy  in  this  diffi- 
cult hour  for  them. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  6  fruitful  years  I  had  the  rich  privi- 
lege and  the  deep  pleasure  of  serving 
with  Paul  Brown  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  When  I  came 
to  the  Congress,  the  dean  of  the  Illinois 
delegation,  the  beloved  Ton  O'Brien,  In- 
troduced me  to  one  of  his  dearest  friends, 
Paul  Brown ;  and  Paul  Brown  gave  to  me 
so  much  in  assistance,  so  much  In  wise 
counsel,  so  much  in  warm  friendship  that 
I  shall  never  forget.  He  was  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  I  ever  knew.  The  af- 
fection In  which  he  was  held  by  his  col- 
leagues from  his  native  Georgia  was  felt 
in  no  less  degree  by  his  colleagues  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  add  some- 
thing to  what  our  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Albert,  said  con- 


cerning the  attendance  record  of  Paul 
Brown,  a  record  for  attendance  during 
his  service  in  this  body  that  never  has 
been  equaled  and  probably  never  will  be 
approached.  But.  in  addition  to  that, 
the  many  long  years  that  Paul  went  al- 
ways answering  every  roUcall,  including 
quorum  calls,  during  that  entire  period 
he  also  attended  every  meeting  of  the 
Banking  and  Cvurency  Committee.  He 
was  present  at  every  convening  of  the 
c(xnmittee.  He  was  there  every  minute 
the  committee  was  in  session.  He  re- 
mained to  the  closing  of  every  session. 
Not  one  session  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  did  Paul  Brown  miss 
during  this  long  period  that  he  was  an- 
swering every  rollcall  and  every  quorum 
call  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  He  set 
for  the  Members  of  this  historic  body 
the  highest  pattern  in  faithfulness  to 
duty. 

I  am  deeply  saddened.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  I  was  chatting  with  the  distin- 
guished and  lovable  gentleman  who  is 
Paul  Brown's  successor  here,  and  I  had 
asked  him  on  his  return  home  after  the 
adjournment  to  remember  Tom  O'Brien 
and  the  others  of  our  delegation  to  our 
dear  friend,  Paul  Brown,  and  to  tell  him 
how  very,  very  much  we  missed  him.  The 
news  now  of  his  passing  stirs  the  deep- 
est of  emotions. 

He  was  a  man  of  towering  ability,  yet 
he  walked  the  road  of  life  with  that  sweet 
simplicity  that  marks  the  truly  great.  In 
his  heart  of  hearts  he  had  xmderstand- 
ing  of  all  his  fellow  travelers  on  life's 
highway. 

To  his  wife  and  daughter,  I  extend  my 
deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their 
great  loss. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FENTON.  It  was  certainly  a  pro- 
found shock  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
our  former  colleague,  Paul  Brown.  I 
came  to  know  him  during  his  career  in 
this  House  as  one  of  the  kindest  and 
finest  gentlemen  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  have  come  in  contact  with.  Mr. 
Brown's  family  and  mine  became  close 
friends.  His  daughter  and  my  young- 
est daughter  were  high  school  pals  to- 
gether here  in  Washington.  On  one  oc- 
casion she  visited  our  home  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Brown  served  his  constituency, 
his  State,  and  our  Nation  well  and  I 
want  to  Join  with  the  Georgia  delega- 
tion in  their  statements  here  today. 

My  sjonpathy  and  that  of  my  family 
go  out  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  Roslyn  In 
their  hour  of  great  bereavement. 

GXITKRAL    LKAVX    TO    KXTEWU 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Georgia  I  want  to 
thank  all  who  have  spoken.  I  could  say 
much  more,  but  the  tribute  from  Ixjth 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  the  tribute  from 
all  pai-ts  of  America  that  we  have  heard 
today  are  evidence  of  the  great  worth  of 
Paul  Brown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  each  Member  who  has  spoken  may 
have  the  privilege  of  revising  and  ex- 
tending his  remarks,  and  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  on 
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the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Mr.  Brown. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  join  in  the  tribute  to  a  dedi- 
cated American,  the  late  Congressman 
Paul  Brown.  I  know  I  speak  for  the 
entire  Illinois  delegation  when  I  say 
our  Nation  has  lost  a  great  American. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Con- 
gressman Brown  for  many  years.  I 
have  always  admired  his  deep  dedica- 
tion to  the  best  interest  of  America. 
His  fairness  in  evaluating;  legislation 
and  his  courage  in  defending  the  cause 
he  believed  to  be  right  has  been  a  source 
of  constant  comfort  to  all  of  us. 

Paul  Brown  brought  to  this  Chamber 
the  depth  of  gentle  conduct  so  typical 
in  the  South.  He  was  an  inspiring 
American  and  we  will  all  miss  him.  I 
extend  to  his  family  my  most  sincere 
condolence. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  expresesd  a  sense 
of  personal  loss  in  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Paul  Brown.  When  I  first 
came  to  Congress  I  was  appointed  to 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, of  which  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  was  a  ranking  ma- 
jority member.  I  will  never  forget  his 
many  kindnesses  and  the  many  little 
things  which  he  did  to  make  the  path 
of  a  freshman  Congressman  easier  and 
smoother. 

This  was  typical  of  Paul  Brown.  He 
was  a  kind  and  gentle  man  and  this,  in 
part,  accounts  for  the  universal  love 
and  respect  Members  of  this  House  had 
for  him. 

Aside  from  his  many  fine  personal 
characteristics,  Paul  Brown  was  one  of 
the  ablest  men  ever  to  sit  in  this  House. 
He  was  a  master  legislative  craftsman 
and  parliamentarian.  He  made  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  many  of  the  impor- 
tant policies  of  the  Government  which 
ai-e  now  taken  for  granted. 

In  the  death  of  Paul  Brown,  the  Na- 
tion has  lost  a  fine  and  able  servant  and 
those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him  and  to  serve  with  him  have  lost  a 
warm  personal  friend. 

Mr.  EVTNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  from  Georgia 
and  others  in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late  col- 
league and  friend,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  Hon.  Paul  Brown. 

I  admired  Paul  Brown  immensely.  He 
was  in  the  truest  sense  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar. 

Paul  Brown  served  in  the  House  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
his  service  and  his  life  provides  a  noble 
example  of  kindness,  sincere  friendship, 
and  devotion  to  duty  found  only  in  the 
very  outstanding. 

He  was  a  colleague  whom  we  all  could 
respect  and  who  we  all  admired.  He 
was  a  great  American,  who  served  his 
district.  State,  and  Nation  well. 

I  extend  to  the  members  of  his  family 
an  expression  of  my  most  sincere  sym- 
pathy in  their  bereavement. 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
shocked  and  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of 
the  passing  of  our  fonner  colleague,  my 
beloved  friend,  Paul  Brown,  of  Georgia. 

Early  in  my  freshman  term,  I  came  to 
know  him  well.  I  had  the  benefit  of  his 
wisdom  and  lengthy  experience  here  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
When  I  sought  his  advice,  he  freely 
gave  it. 

I  admired  his  sincerity  and  Christian 
character;  and  I  respected  his  conscien- 
tious and  distinguished  service  to  his 
State  and  Nation.  His  friendship  I  have 
treasured. 

Paul  Brown  had  some  special  quality 
which  was  recognized  by  all.  His  friend- 
liness, his  warmth,  his  courtly  ways  were 
noted  and  responded  to  even  by  those 
who  knew  him  only  casually. 

He  was  an  effective  legislator.  His 
devotion  to  principles  of  sound  govern- 
ment were  well  known.  His  career  of 
service  to  his  State  and  Nation  was  long 
and  distinguished.  It  was  only  natural 
when  he  announced  his  retirement  last 
year  that  many  Members  of  the  House 
expressed  a  sense  of  loss. 

Today,  as  we  come  to  know  of  his 
death,  our  personal  loss  is  great.  We 
know  that  Georgia  has  lost  one  of  her 
noblest  sons,  and  America  has  lost  an 
outstanding  legislator  and  statesman. 

To  his  widow  and  his  daughter,  I  ex- 
tend my  sympathy  and  kindest  wishes. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  sad  to  lose  a  good  friend.  Paul 
Brown  was  a  friendly  and  kindly  man. 
Many,  many  times  he  took  the  trouble 
to  help  me  as  a  Member  in  my  first  term 
particularly  and  later  he  asked  me  ques- 
tions in  such  a  way  as  to  steer  me  on 
what  he  considered  the  right  course. 
His  advice  was  always  good  and  he  was 
as  honest  as  a  man  could  be  in  giving 
his  views. 

His  legislative  life  could  well  be  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  every  American 
school  boy  and  girl.  He  was  dedicated 
to  his  duties  as  few  men  are.  Regardless 
of  inconvenience  to  himself,  he  never 
complained.  He  did  his  legislative  work 
as  his  conscience  dictated.  America 
could  well  use  more  men  like  Paul 
Brown.  To  his  family  we  extend  our 
sincerest  sympathy. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
truly  saddened  this  morning  when  I 
learned  of  the  passing  of  our  former  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  the  Honorable  Paul 
Brown. 

I  served  for  many  years  here  in  the 
House  with  Paul  Brown  and  had  a  most 
pleasant  association  and  friendship 
with  him.  He  was  a  kindly  gentleman 
who  always  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. One  of  these  convictions  was 
his  firm  adherence  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  I  admired  him 
on  many  occasions  for  his  faithful  and 
courageous  votes  in  following  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  this  House. 

Mrs.  Brown  and  his  daughter  have 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  dis- 
tinguished American  and  one  of  the  most 
dedicated   Representatives   to  serve   in 


this  house.  Paul  Brown,  who  served  his 
State  of  Georgia  and  country  as  Con- 
gressman for  28  years  until  his  retire- 
ment last  year,  was  an  outstanding  man 
and  leaves  behind  a  great  record  in 
Congress. 

A  life-long  devotee  to  the  principles 
of  working  government,  Paul  Brown  en- 
tered Congress  in  1933  after  an  active 
political  career  and  service  as  represent- 
ative in  the  State  legislature. 

He  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  my 
father-in-law,  a  fellow  Georgian,  Roy  M. 
North.  They  lived  as  neighbors  in 
Washington  for  a  quarter -century  and 
were  active  in  the  affairs  of  their  church. 
The  North  family  admired  and  respected 
Paul  Brown,  and  they  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing sympathy  to  his  family. 

Among  his  many  contributions  as  a 
true  friend  of  his  constituents  and  of  his 
fellow  members,  he  concentrated  his 
efforts  as  a  member  of  Uie  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

Here,  he  rose  to  the  p>ositions  of  sec- 
ond ranking  Democrat  and  chairman  of 
the  second  subcommittee  handling  bank- 
ing matters.  In  his  latter  years  he  was 
best  known  as  having  introduced  revi- 
sions to  the  national  banking  laws  en- 
acted in  the  last  Congress,  aiding  in  what 
became  the  Bank  Merger  Act  in  1960 
and  the  1959  law  relating  to  reserve  re- 
quirements for  commercial  bank  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

This  mild-mannered  southern  gentle- 
man emanated  a  unique  personality  and 
insight  which  naturally  drew  other 
Members  to  him  for  advice  and  assess- 
ment of  sentiments  over  important  mat- 
ters. In  short,  he  was  as  trusted  and 
honored  by  those  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
as  he  was  by  those  in  the  10th  District 
of  Georgia  who  consistently  verified  their 
faith  in  him  throughout  his  career  in 
Congress. 

It  is  with  my  deepest  sympathies  and 
regret  that  I  take  note  of  the  death  of 
this  good  man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  served  with 
Paul  Brown  of  Georgia  were  saddened 
today  to  learn  of  his  passing.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  Paul  Brown 
during  all  the  28  years  that  he  was  in 
Congress.  In  fact,  I  was  closely  associ- 
ated with  him  because  we  were  on  the 
same  committee  together  during  that 
time — the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee— on  which  he  was  senior  to  me. 

I  have  never  known  a  fairer  person 
in  my  life.  He  was  always  determined 
to  do  exactly  what  was  right  concerning 
any  problem  upon  which  he  was  expected 
to  make  a  decision.  He  not  only  at- 
tended all  sessions  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  but  he  also  at- 
tended practically  every  session  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  while  he  was 
a  Member.  I  doubt  that  any  Member  of 
Congress  has  ever  had  a  better  attend- 
ance record  than  Paul  Brown. 

Paul  was  genuinely  interested  in  the 
Ijeople  and,  of  course,  he  had  a  special 
interest  in  those  whom  he  was  privileged 
to  represent.  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
had  one  announced  opponent  against 
him  during  the  14  elections  in  which  he 
was  elected  to  serve  the  people  of  his 
district  in  Georgia.    This  fact  alone  cer- 
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tifies  to  his  great  popularity  in  his  dis- 
trict. I  can  add  that  he  was  just  as 
popular  in  Congress,  as  every  Member 
with  whom  he  was  privileged  to  serve 
had  complete  confidence  in  the  knowl- 
edge, ability,  and  courage  of  Paul  Brown. 
He  was  not  only  a  civic-minded  F>erson — 
he  was  proud  of  his  patriotism  and  no 
Members  of  Congress  ever  served  more 
patriotically  and  loyally  than  did  Paul 
Brown. 

The  people  of  Georgia  and  the  people 
of  the  entire  Nation  have  lost  a  great 
statesman.  This  country  is  much  better 
because  Paul  Brown  lived  here  as  long  as 
he  did  and  served  so  faithfully  and  well. 

Mrs.  Patman  Joins  me  in  extending 
sympathy  to  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  Brown 
was  one  of  my  close  personal  friends. 
From  the  first  day  of  my  service  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  he 
took  an  interest  in  me  and  my  congres- 
sional work.  He  was  always  most  help- 
ful and  our  friendship  extended  beyond 
the  committee  room  to  many  personal 
contacts  of  a  social  as  well  as  official 
nature. 

He  was  a  true  southern  gentleman  In 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Honorable, 
dignified,  loyal,  and  charming — he  rep- 
resented the  finest  type  of  U.S.  Congress- 
man and  set  an  example  which  I  shall 
always  try  to  follow.  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  know  Paul  Brown.  I  am  saddened  at 
his  death  and  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  family. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sadness  that  I 
join  the  Members  of  the  Georgia  dele- 
gation and  other  Members  of  the  House 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  late  Paul  Brown. 
I  had  the  privilege  during  my  first  term 
in  Congress  to  serve  on  the  same  sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  with  Paul  Brown.  In  fact, 
he  was  the  chairman  of  my  subcommit- 
tee, and  it  was  a  disappointment  when 
we  on  the  subcommittee  learned  that 
he  planned  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  Congressman  Brown  had  such  love 
and  respect  from  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict. His  warm  heart  and  kindly  man- 
ner endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  respected  because  he  was  truly 
a  dedicated  public  servant  whose  con- 
scientious and  loyal  devotion  to  duty 
were  an  inspiration. 

Personally.  I  shall  always  remember 
him  for  his  kind  and  warm  personality. 
He  was  never  too  busy  to  take  the  time 
to  share  with  younger  members  the  bene- 
fits of  his  wide  experience  and  thorough 
knowledge. 

To  his  wife  and  daughter  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  truly  devoted  servants  of  the  people 
has  passed  on  to  another  life.  Our  be- 
loved former  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Paul  Brown,  of  Elberton,  Ga.,  has  died. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Paul  will  never 
forget  the  friendship  and  devotion  of 
this  man.  Born  and  educated  in  Geor- 
gia. Paul  was  the  true  southern  gentle- 
man. For  some  years  I  had  the  honor 
of  serving  with  him  on  the  Banking  and 


Currency  Committee  and  may  I  say  that 
working  with  him  there  was  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  experiences  of  my  life. 
His  wise  counsel  was  often  sought  and 
freely  given;  his  understanding  of  basic 
problems  was  deep  and  always  exercised; 
his  judgment  was  faultless  and  bene- 
fited his  colleagues  on  many  occasions. 

In  1960  when  he  decided  to  return  to 
his  Georgia  home,  we  knew  that  we 
would  sorely  miss  him  and  we  have. 

A  distinguished  legislator  and  lawyer, 
his  example  will  long  serve  as  a  model  of 
excellence  for  his  successors. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Brown 
and  their  daughter. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
all  who  were  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
had  deep  affection  and  respect  for  Paul 
Brown.  His  fine  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  endeared  him  to  all  and  made  him 
one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  the 
House.  During  my  years  of  association 
with  him  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  Paul  Brown  was  always  most 
kind  and  gracious,  and  his  devotion  to 
duty  was  an  inspiration  to  his  younger 
colleagues.  While  we  differed  on  many 
fundamental  issues,  I  was  always  im- 
pressed with  his  nobility  of  character 
and  I  feel  that  all  his  colleagues  were 
better  for  having  known  this  truly  good 
man. 

To  Mrs.  Brown  and  his  family,  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy  in  their  heavy 
loss. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  closely 
associated  with  the  late  Paul  Brown,  of 
Georgia,  as  a  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  He  was  a 
most  able  and  conscientious  member  of 
that  committee.  Time  after  time  it  was 
the  Brown  amendments  which  took  the 
quirks  out  of  legislation  being  formu- 
lated by  the  committee.  Much  legisla- 
tion on  the  books  today,  although  not 
bearing  his  name,  reflects  the  imprint 
of  his  wisdom  and  skill  as  an  outstand- 
ing legislator. 

In  particular,  I  remember  Paul  Brown 
as  a  conferee  in  our  meetings  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  working  out  com- 
promises on  legislation  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate.  With  frequent  regu- 
larity, it  was  the  commonsense  solutions 
of  Paul  Brown  which  resolved  many  of 
the  diflBcult  problems  with  which  the 
conference  was  faced.  In  fact,  it  was 
here  that  he  was  at  his  best  because  he 
always  proceeded  on  the  basis  that  prob- 
lems existed  not  to  baffle  but  to  be  solved 
in  a  sensible  way. 

Paul  Brown  was  more  than  a  Repre- 
sentative of  the  10th  District  of  Georgia. 
Labor,  business,  and  farmers  everywhere 
have  benefited  from  his  distinguished 
service  to  his  country.  May  this  thought 
soften  the  sorrow  of  his  devoted  wife 
and  daughter  in  his  passing. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
has  been  saddened  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Paul  Brown,  of  Georgia.  I  had  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  serving  with 
him  on  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  many  years  prior  to  his 
retirement  last  year.    He  was  knov^ii  to 


us  all  as  a  diligent  and  wise  legislator,  a 
kind  friend  and  a  southern  gentleman. 

My  colleagues,  I  am  sure,  join  me  in 
the  hope  that  he  foimd  much  happiness 
in  his  retirement  to  his  beloved  Georgia 
during  the  past  year.  Paul  Brown  served 
his  district  and  his  State  and  his  Na- 
tion well  for  almost  two  decades. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  lovely  wife  and  daughter  at  this 
time  of  bereavement. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Paul  Brown,  of  Georgia,  has  brought 
grief  to  all  who  knew  him.  Prior  to  his 
retirement  last  year,  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  with  him  for  2  years  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  There, 
as  in  all  our  other  contacts,  he  was  tm- 
failingly  kind,  courteous,  and  helpful. 

Paul  Brown  brought  great  dignity  and 
ability  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  long 
experience  to  our  committee's  delib- 
erations. He  was  thorough  and  practi- 
cal and  constructive — qualities  which, 
throughout  his  two  decades  of  service  in 
the  Congress,  enabled  him  to  contribute 
greatly  to  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation.  / 

I  am  grateful  for  our  association,  brief 
though  it  wa^,  and  I  join  our  colleagues 
in  expressing  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
Ills  wife  and  daughter. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  high  respect  that  has  been  so  ably 
and  widely  expressed  for  the  late  and 
lamented  Paul  Brown.  I  always  thought 
of  him  as  being  one  of  the  most  respect- 
ed and  honorable  men  I  have  ever  served 
with  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  a  great  patriot,  a  loyal  friend,  and 
a  valuable  servant  of  the  people. 

To  the  family.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  saddest  moments  in  my  life  here  in 
Congress,  I  believe,  came  last  year  when 
my  colleague.  Representative  Paul 
Brown,  announced  his  retirement. 

It  was  a  sad  moment  because  Paul 
Brown  and  I  came  to  Washington  to- 
gether some  29  years  ago  and  we  became 
very  close  friends. 

Members  of  Paul's  family,  who  also 
were  close  to  me  during  these  years,  kept 
me  posted  on  his  activities  since  his 
retirement. 

His  death  this  past  weekend  at  his 
home  in  Elberton,  Ga.,  removed  from  our 
midst  a  great  public  servant.  And,  also, 
it  removed  from  my  circle  one  of  my 
triily  great  friends. 

Never  have  I  met  a  finer  gentleman 
than  Paul  Brown.    He  was  devoted  to 
his  family,  his  friends,  his  State,  and  his  " 
covmtry. 

Time  will  mark  Paul  Brown  as  a  great 
legislator.  His  work  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  was 
brilliant. 

Many  of  us  who  served  with  Paul 
Brown  have  benefited  from  his  advice. 
He  always  was  ready  to  aid  other  Con- 
gressmen in  answering  questions  for 
constituents  concerning  banking  laws  of 
our  country. 

Aside  from  the  great  contributions  he 
made  as  a  legislator,  Paul  Brown  made 
many  more  contributions  as  a  friend  of 
everyone. 
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I  Join  with  these  friends  in  expressing 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
daughter  on  the  loss  of  their  husband 
and  father. 

Mr.  QROeS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  withhold  his  point  of  order 
just  a  moment? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
gentleman  reserve  his  point  of  order  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  say  there  are  two  matters  of 
concurring  in  Senate  amendments  to  be 
disposed  of.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts want  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.  Then  the  Chair  will  declare 
a  recess. 

With  that  Information  the  Chair 
awaits  the  gentleman's  pleasure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
going  to  continue  in  business  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  a  quorum.  Therefore,  I 
renew  my  point  of  no  quorum. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  declares  the  House  to  be  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  The 
bells  will  be  rung  15  minutes  before  the 
expiration  of  the  recess. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  21  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  at  5  o'clock  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  8099.  An  act  to  amend  section  109  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
remove  the  limitation  on  the  maximum 
capital  of  the  General  Supply  Fund. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  8921.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  an- 
nual audit  of  bridge  commissions  and 
authorities  created  by  act  of  Congress,  for 
the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  membership 
thereof,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House,  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

S.  1728.  An  act  to  amend  section  610  of 

the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide 
for  the  trade-in  of  obsolete  vessels  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  new  vessels, 
either  at  the  time  of  executing^  the  construc- 
tion contract  or  at  the  time  of  delivery  of 
the  new  vessel. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (KIL 
6775)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  operation  of  steamship 
conferences." 


CIVIL  FUNCTIONS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1962— FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
APPROPRIATION  ACT,  1962 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  9076,  making  appropriations  for 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  so  forth. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations have  until  midnight  to  file  a 
conference  repHjrt  on  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Appropriation  Act  for  1962. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  is 
the  gentleman  making  two  unanimous 
consent  requests? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
first  request  was  for  unanimous  consent 
to  file  a  report  on  the  public  works  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  Is 
the  bill  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  about. 
I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman,  if  that 
report  is  filed  at  midnight,  will  It  be 
acted  upon  before  10  o'clock  or  11  o'clock 
in  the  morning? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  reports  that  will 
be  filed  at  midnight  will  be  acted  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Any 
time  after  12  o'clock  tonight  or  tomorrow 
morning? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  they  are  filed  to- 
night, they  will  be  acted  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What 
time  tomorrow? 

Mr.  CANNON.  As  early  as  possible, 
shortly  after  the  House  meets,  if  we  are 
recognized  by  the  Speaker  and  the  action 
is  authorized  by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  not 
before  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  depends  on  the 
decision  of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object,  if  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  we  are  not  going  to  act  before  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  withhold  his  reservation 
of  objection  for  just  a  minute,  I  wonder 
of  the  majority  leader  can  give  us  any 
advice  as  to  when  the  House  will  meet 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  if  the  House  does 
not  decide  otherwise,  we  will  not  meet 
before  12  o'clock  tomorrow;  but  if  the 
business  of  the  day  will  justify  it,  we 
plan  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  meet  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


Mr.  BROWN.  What  we  are  trying  to 
find  out  is  what  time  the  gentleman  Is 
going  to  ask  the  House  to  meet  tomorrow. 

HOTT*   or   MDETIMa   TOMOBBOW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  we  will  have 
many  reservations  here,  I  am  afraid — 
can  the  gentleman  tell  us  what  we  may 
anticipate  by  way  of  business  tomorrow 
that  warrants  our  coming  in  at  10 
o'clock? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  has  Just  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  file  by  midnight 
tonight  reports  on  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill  and  on  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  imderstand 
what  the  second  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  was.  Was  it  about 
the  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There 
were  in  fact  three  unanimous-consent 
requests.  The  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa has  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  today  it  meet 
at  10  o'clock  tomorrow.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  the  right  to  file  these 
reports  without  consulting  anybody.  My 
only  reason  in  presenting  the  request  at 
this  time  is  so  that  the  House  may  be 
aware  of  our  plan  to  present  these  con- 
ference reports  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible.  Whether  the  gentleman  agrees 
or  disagrees,  we  have  a  right  to  file  it.  I 
do  this  merely  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  About  this  coming  In  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  there  is  not 
very  much  thought  that  the  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  will  be  ready  tomorow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  Is  very  much 
hope  that  it  might  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  the  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  will  be  passed  by  the 
other  body  and  ready  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  House  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Hope  springs  eternal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  may  be,  but  as  to 
this  business  of  coming  in  at  10  o'clock, 
why  does  not  the  gentleman  make  it 
11,  so  that  we  might  have  a  little  time  to 
look  at  the  public  works  and  the  foreign 
assistance  conference  reports.  If  we  are 
coming  in  at  10,  that  does  not  leave  us 
much  time  even  to  read  the  reports.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  in  the  reports.  Will 
not  the  gentleman  make  it  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  It  would  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  be  agreed 
to  so  that  the  reports  can  be  printed  and 
the  Members  might  have  these  reports 
avaUable?  The  gentleman  knows  that 
these  reports  can  be  filed  and  brought  up 
under  an  agreement  about  which  the 
gentleman  has  raised  some  question, 
without  having  them  printed. 
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Mr.  GR08S.  If  the  gentleman  will 
withhold  his  request  until  a  little  later, 
for  my  part  I  accede  to  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
second  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  was  that  the  conferees  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriation  bill.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  protect  some  of 
us  against  a  session  tonight  and  con- 
sidering that  report  at  12  o'clock  or  1 
o'clock  am. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  assures  the  gentl«nan  there  is 
no  such  intention. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  we  could  get  per- 
mission to  meet  at  10  o  clock  in  the 
morning,  l  could  assure  the  gentleman 
that  those  bills  would  not  be  taken  up 
before  that  time,  and  I  renew  my  request 
on  that  basis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  not  the  gentle- 
man make  it  11  o'clock  tomorrow?  We 
can  dispose  of  those  conference  repwrts 
tomorrow  without  any  trouble,  and  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  reports  as 
they  are  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  one  other  matter  that  must  come 
before  the  House  tomorrow  is  the  Dis- 
trict tax  bill  conference  report.  That 
makes  three  things  in  a  row,  one  right 
after  the  other.  Bo  there  is  work  to  be 
done  if  we  are  to  get  out  of  here.  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  meet  at  10 
o'clock  and  give  these  things  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  could  tell  us 
the  order  in  which  these  three  confer- 
ence reports  will  be  called  up. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  not  want  to 
say  about  the  others,  but  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  public  works  conference 
report  will  be  the  first  one  called. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  any  information  as  to  when  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  will  be 
called  up? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  cannot  at  this  time 
because  it  has  not  been  acted  on  yet  m 
the  other  body. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  sub- 
mitted a  unanimous  consent  request.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 
know  when  we  are  going  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  these  conference  re- 
ports. I  am  glad  to  see  these  reports 
printed  In  the  Record,  but  when  will  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  them?  I 
do  not  know  when  we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  read  them  if  we  have  to 
come  In  at  10  o'clock  In  the  morning. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
majority  leader  that  he  accede  to  the 
request  that  the  hour  of  meeting  be  set 
at  II  o'clock  t(Mnorrow  morning  instead 
of  10  o'clock.  You  might  just  as  well 
give  the  Members  time  enough  to  look 
the  repHjrts  over. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
time  being  I  withdraw  the  request. 


SPECIAL  PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  address 
the  House  for  30  minutes  immediately 
following  the  disposition  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  withhold  the 
point  of  order  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  the  point  of  order 
but  just  temporarily. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SALES 
TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  McMillan  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  258)  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Sales  Tax  Act  to  increase  the  rate 
of  tax  imposed  on  certain  gross  receipts, 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  to 
transfer  certain  parking  fees  and  other 
moneys  to  the  highway  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


PLACING  IN  TRUST  STATUS  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  ON  CROW  CREEK 
INDIAN  RESERVATION,  S.  DAK. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3572)  to 
place  in  trust  status  certain  lands  on 
the  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reservation  in 
South  Dakota,  with  an  amendment  of 
the  Senate  thereto,  and  consider  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Page  2,  after  line  5,  Insert: 

"Sec.  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that 
the  value  of  all  Federal  property  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  given  to  an  Indian  tribe, 
band,  or  group,  including  the  property 
granted  by  this  Act,  shall  be  considered  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  setoff 
piirposes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050). 
In  order  to  incorporate  that  policy  in  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act,  the  third 
paragraph  of  section  2  of  said  Act  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  words  'the  Commission  may 
also  inquire  into  and  consider  all  money  or 


property  given  to  or  funds  expended  gratiii- 
tously  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimant'  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  'the 
Commission  shall  also  inquire  into  and  con- 
sider all  money  or  property  given  to  or 
funds  expended  gratuitously  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  claimant  prior  to  the  Commission's 
award'." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  place  in  trust  status  certain  lands  on 
the  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  SA"YLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  explain  the  amendment 
which  the  Senate  offered  and  also  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  proposes  to  offer. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment  to 
H.R.  3572  which  is  being  proposed  is 
identical  with  provisions  which  the  House 
has  already  adopted  in  two  other  cases 
this  year;  namely,  in  a  bill  making  a 
grant  to  eight  Indian  pueblos  in  New 
Mexico  (S.  203)  and  in  another  bill 
making  a  grant  to  the  Jicarilla  Apache 
tribe  In  the  same  State  (S.  2241). 

In  effect,  what  the  proposed  amend- 
ment does  is  to  direct  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  to  determine  the  extent.  If 
any,  to  which  the  value  of  the  lands  be- 
ing transferred  to  the  Crow  Creek  In- 
dians in  South  Dakota  shall  be  set  off 
against  any  judgment  which  these  In- 
dians may  procure  against  the  United 
States  in  proceedings  before  the  Commis- 
sion. It  confirms  what,  I  am  told,  is  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission's  interpreta- 
tion of  existing  provisions  of  law,  the 
meaning  of  which,  however,  has  been 
and  is  a  matter  of  some  dispute. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  were  not 
in  disagreement  that  a  provision  on  this 
point  was  proper.  The  only  matter  of 
disagreement  was  whether  H.R.  3572  was 
a  proper  vehicle  for  enacting  a  provision 
along  these  lines  as  general  law.  The 
Senate  thought  it  was,  but  House  Mem- 
bers thought  the  contrary.  If  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, as  I  hope  it  will  be,  we  will  be  de- 
claring the  law  only  with  respect  to  this 
individual  case,  and  the  subject  as  a 
whole  will  be  left  for  further  discussion 
next  year. 

I  am  informed  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Reifel],  con- 
curs in  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment which  is  being  proposed. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  is  offering  is 
to  make  sure  that  the  position  of  the 
House  is  protected. 

Mr.  HALEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offer*»d  by  Mr.  Halky:  In  lieu 
of  the  language  of  the  Senate  amendment 
insert  the  following : 

"Sbc.  2.  I^e  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
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proYlalons  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  194«  (60  Stat.  1060).  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "An  act  to  place  in  trust  status 
certain  lands  on  the  Crow  Creek  Indian 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  renew  my  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
gentleman  withhold  it  to  permit  the 
Chair  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  a  1 -minute  speech? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  if 
the  Chair  wants  to  get  through  with 
incidentals. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  is 
purely  Incidentals  that  we  have  in  mind. 

Without  objection,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  JAMES  NAISMTTH,  INVENTOR 
OF  BASKETBALL,  TO  BE  HONORED 
BY  COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  ON 
NOVEMBER  6.    1961 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1961,  marks  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Dr.  James  Naismith,  the 
originator  of  the  game  of  basketball. 

Dr.  Naismith  was  bom  in  Almonte, 
Ontario,  Canada,  graduated  from  Mc- 
Glll  University,  entered  Presbytertian 
Theological  Seminary  and  arrived  at  the 
Training  School  of  the  Yoimg  Mens 
Christian  Association  College  in  Spring- 
field. Mass.,  in  the  fall  of  1890.  The 
next  year  he  originated  the  game  of 
basketball,  drew  up  the  rules  and  the 
first  game  was  played  in  December  of 
1891. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  that  day  to  this 
this  great  American  game  has  grown 
Into  the  world's  most  popular  sport.  It 
is  played  in  all  areas  of  the  earth  with 
more  than  20  million  active  participants 
and  viewed  and  enjoyed  by  over  100 
million  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
noimce  that  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
will  issue  a  ccmnlemorative  stamp  hon- 
oring Dr.  Naismith  and  the  game  of 
basketball  on  November  6,  1961.  This 
date  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  his 
birth. 

BASKETBALL   BOUNDED    AT    SPRINGJ1KLO    COIXXGE 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  particularly  for- 
tuitous that  James  Naismith  decided  to 
come  to  the  YMCA  College  in  Spring- 
field, Mass..  some  70  years  ago. 

For  the  mission  of  Springfield  College 
since  Its  founding  in  1885  has  been  edu- 


cation for  service  to  youth  and  commu- 
nities throughout  the  world.  The  first 
academic  courses  prepared  students  for 
YMCA  leadership  and  churchwork. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  world  have 
felt  the  impact  and  leadership  of  the 
thousands  that  have  been  trained  and 
educated  at  Springfield  College — one  of 
the  finest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
Nation  and  the  world. 

Through  the  years  the  scope  of  the 
curriculum  has  been  broadened  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  for  professionally 
trained  personnel  for  all  our  youth  and 
community  service  agencies.  Today  its 
educational  program  Is  designed  to: 

Supply  physical  educators,  recreation 
leaders.  YMCA  and  YWCA  secretaries, 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and  Boy  and  Girl 
Scout  executives,  church  workers,  indus- 
trial relations  counselors,  vocational 
guidance  and  personnel  advisers,  teach- 
ers, school  administrators,  rehabilita- 
tion and  social  welfare  workers,  camp 
directors  and  leaders  of  many  other 
group  and  conununlty  organizations. 

Enable  men  and  women  to  qualify  for 
admission  to  graduate  schools  for  ad- 
vanced training  in  such  professions  as 
medicine,  dentistry,  ecology,  teaching, 
counseling,  rehabilitation,  and  social 
service. 

Offer  a  sound  academic  background 
for  young  men  and  women  who,  regard- 
less of  the  vocation  they  select,  may 
provide  lay  leadership  so  urgently 
needed  in  community  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  added  emphasis 
and  interest  being  shown  in  the  field  of 
juvenile  delinquency — an  interest  that 
recognizes  that  this  is  a  problem  na- 
tional in  scope  and  must  be  met  on  a 
national  basis — I  am  confident  that 
Soringfield  College  will  play  an  Im- 
portant role  in  trying  to  resolve  this 
serious  and  difQcult  problem. 

BASKETBALX.   HALL  Or  rAMZ 

Mr.  Speaker,  Springfield  College  was 
an  ideal  setting  for  a  man  with  the  char- 
acter, personality,  and  devotion  to  youth 
that  Dr.  Naismith  possessed.  He  loved 
humanity.  He  was  a  very  popular  in- 
structor at  the  School  for  Christian 
Workers,  later  to  be  named  Springfield 
College.  His  first  game  of  basketball  was 
played  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Sher- 
man Streets  in  Springfield,  In  mid- 
December.  1891.  in  a  building  that  re- 
mains standing  today.  The  new  game 
was  immediately  popular.  By  1893,  the 
Springfield  Republican  described  in  its 
columns  a  basketball  game  played  by  the 
young  women  at  Smith  CoUege  in  near- 
by Northampton. 

The  first  national  honors  to  Dr.  James 
Naismith  for  developing  the  game  of 
basketball  came  with  the  1936  Olympics, 
when  the  National  Association  of  Basket- 
ball Coaches  sponsored  a  drive  to  raise 
funds  to  send  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Naismith  to 
Berlin.  There,  the  honors  heaped  upon 
Dr.  Naismith  gave  evidence  of  the  world- 
wide spread  and  the  Importance  of  bas- 
ketball as  an  international  game.  The 
coaches  began  pondering  ways  and 
means  for  a  permanent  memorial  to  the 
game  and  its  founder.  World  War  n  put 
a  stop  to  all  planning. 


In  1948,  during  the  presidency  of  Her- 
bert W.  Read,  the  first  Basketball  Hall  of 
Fame  Committee  was  appointed  with 
William  S.  Chandler  as  chairman.  The 
next  year  the  committee  was  reorganized 
and  enlarged  and  made  permanent  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  John  W.  Bunn. 
Funds  were  voted  to  carry  on  its  activity 
and  an  ofBce  was  set  up  at  Springfield 
College  where  the  college  administration 
furnished  the  necessary  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  choice  of  Springfield 
as  the  location  for  the  hall  of  fame  was 
unanimous,  because  no  uncertainty 
exists  as  to  when  and  where  the  game  of 
basketball  began.  The  successful  carry- 
ing out  of  this  project  will  require  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  the  many  in- 
terested individuals,  groups,  and  Insti- 
tutions working  together  harmoniously 
and  industriously.  The  efforts  must  be 
real  and  considerable,  comparable  to  the 
greatness  of  the  game  and  worthy  to 
enshrine  the  Immortal  efforts  of  its  in- 
ventor. Dr.  James  Naismith. 

The  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame  In 
Springfield  on  the  Springfield  College 
campus  will  house  a  museum,  library, 
auditorium,  memorial  room,  amphi- 
theater, and  a  large  bronze  statue  of 
Dr.  Naismith  in  the  center  of  the  fore- 
ground. The  hall  of  fame  will  be  op- 
erated under  the  direction  of  an  ex- 
ecutive conunittee  selected  from  the 
members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Basketball  Coaches,  and  from  other 
responsible  groups  and  Individuals  vitally 
interested  in  basketball. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
permission  to  have  printed  herewith  ar- 
ticles entitled  "Basketball  Was  Bom 
Here,"  by  Joseph  D.  Bates.  Jr.,  originally 
printed  in  the  Sporting  Sportsman,  pub- 
lished by  the  A.  Q.  Spalding  &  Bros..  Inc. 
of  Chlcopee,  Mass.;  and  "Basketball— 
A  Game  the  World  Plays,"  written  by 
Dr.  James  Naismith.  and  published  in 
the  January  1939  Issue  of  "The  Rotar- 
lan." 

(Prom  the  winter  195fl  Spalding  Sports- 
man] 
Basketball  Was  Born  Hzxx 
(The  story  of  Eh-.  James  Naismith   and  his 
new  game,  played  for  the  first  time  In  E)e. 
cember  1891  at  Springfield  College,  Spring- 
field, Mass.) 

Daoot  or  THE  Cage  Gams 
(By  Joseph  D.  Bates.  Jr.) 

On  a  crisp  afternoon  In  early  December  of 
1891.  the  faculty  athletic  staff  of  Springfield 
College,  In  Springfield.  Maes.,  filed  Into  the 
study  of  the  dean  of  the  Physical  Education 
Etepartment.  This  rather  ordinary  meeting 
proved  extraordinary  because  It  sparked  the 
Inception  of  the  world's  most  popular  team 
g*nie — a  game  now  played  by  more  than  18 
mUllon  people  all  over  the  world,  and  en- 
Joyed  by  a  hundred  million  more. 

E>ean  Luther  Gullck  tapped  his  pencil  on 
his  blotter  In  thoughtful  annoyance. 

"We're  wrong,"  he  said.  "We're  dead 
wrong  to  train  our  students  on  the  horse, 
the  buck,  the  bars  and  the  rings,  and  all 
this  other  gymnastic  equipment.  Frankly, 
gentlemen.  It  bores  them  to  death  after  a 
successful  fall  of  footbaU.  We  need  a  new 
game  to  exercise  our  students — a  competi- 
tive game  like  football  or  lacrosse,  but  It 
must  be  a  game  that  can  be  played  Indoors. 
It  must  be."  he  added,  "a  game  requiring  skill 
and  sportsmanship,  jjrovldlng  exercise  for 
the  whole   body,   and   yet   it  must  be   one 
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which  can  be  played  without  extreme  rough- 
ness, or  damage  to  players  and  equipment." 

Dr.  GuUck  went  on  to  describe  the  antag- 
onism of  the  gymnasium  class  to  the  hum- 
dnim  marching,  calisthenics,  and  appara- 
tus work.  He  pointed  his  pencil  at  James 
Naismith.  a  member  of  the  Springfield  Col- 
lege faculty  because  <A  his  oonsiunlng  In- 
terest in  physical  education,  and  later  to 
become  both  •  doctor  of  divinity  and  of 
medicine. 

"Naismith."  he  said.  "I  want  you  to  take 
the  class  and  see  what  you  can  do  with  It. 
Now  would  be  a  good  time  to  work  out  that 
new  game  you've  been  talking  about." 

"I  tried  and  I  etudled  every  game  that 
seemed  to  offer  any  hope."  Dr.  Naismith 
later  said,  "but  kept  the  idea  of  lacrosse 
always  In  mind.  It  occurred  to  me  that  a 
very  different  game  was  needed  to  fill  Dr. 
OuUck's  requirements." 

Those  requirements  briefly  were  that  the 
proposed  game  should  be  easy  to  learn,  yet 
scientific  enough  to  be  interesting.  It  must 
be  playable  Indoors  or  on  any  kind  of  ground, 
and  by  a  large  number  of  men  all  at  once. 
It  should  provide  plenty  of  exercise,  yet 
without  the  roughness  of  footbaU  or  soccer. 
After  all,  the  new  game  usually  was  to  be 
played  Indoors,  and  Dr.  Gullck  dldnt  want 
his  students'  bones  broken  by  collisions  be- 
tween men  and  equipment. 

"I  recalled  from  my  boyhood  in  the  lum- 
bering regions  of  Canada."  Ur.  Naismith  re- 
membered, "that  when  we  played  the  game 
called  'duck  on  a  vock,'  a  hurled  ball  might 
send  the  'duck'  farther,  but  that  a  tossed 
ball  was  far  more  accxirate.  The  ball,  I  de- 
cided, must  be  soft  enough  not  to  harm  the 
players,  yet  It  must  be  large  enough  to  be 
seen,  and  not  to  be  concealed.  Like  'duck 
on  a  rock'  the  goal  should  be  one  that  could 
not  be  rushed,  and  that  the  ball  could  not 
be  slammed  through.  ThL".  called  for  a  goal 
with  a  horizontal  opening,  high  enough 
so  that  the  ball  would  have  to  be  tossed 
Into  It.  rather  than  being  thrown." 

Nalsmlth's  favorite  game  of  lacrosse  sug- 
gested the  original  positions  of  the  players. 
But  now,  a  set  of  rules  bad  to  be  drawn  up. 
Por  example,  since  tackling  was  dangerous 
indoors,  players  could  not  be  allowed  to  run 
with  the  ball.  It  had  to  be  tossed  from  one 
player  to  another,  or  Into  some  sort  of  a 
goal.  It  could  not  be  held  against  the  body, 
and  could  not  be  batted  with  the  fist.  Hold- 
ing, pushing  and  tripping  must  be  eUml- 
nated.  A  referee  would  bs  appointed  to 
judge  the  play,  and  the  game  would  be  di- 
vided Into  two  15-minute  halves,  with  a  6- 
mlnute  rest  between.  While  any  number  of 
men  could  play  It,  nine  on  a  side  at  first 
seemed  the  Ideal  nxunber. 

Dr.  Naismith  wrote  the  rules  In  pencil  and 
his  secretary  celled  them  and  tacked  them 
on  the  bulletin  board.  Then  the  doctor,  with 
an  ordinary  soccer  ball  In  his  hands,  went 
looklug  for  a  few  of  his  studenU  to  try  out 
bis  Invention.  He  tissembled  tils  class  of 
18  and  appointed  Eiigene  Llbby  and  Duncan 
Patton  as  captains  of  two  teams  of  nine  men 
each.  The  place  was  the  gymnasium  In  the 
School  for  Christian  Workers  (later  called 
Springfield  College)  at  the  corner  of  State 
and  Sherman  StreeU.  In  Springfield — a 
building  which  still  stands.  The  time  was 
mld-Dccember  1891. 

Somewhat  dubious  about  "Nalsmlth's  new 
game,"  the  players  nevertheless  cooperated 
with  their  popular  Instructor,  and  listened 
attentively  as  he  outlined  the  method  of 
play.  They  wore  the  then-usual  gym  cos- 
timie  of  black.  fuU-eleeve  woolen  jerseys  and 
long,  grey  trousers.  Most  of  them  also 
sported  the  luxuriant  handlebar  mustaches 
which  were  so  popular  In  the  gas-lit  era. 

The  good  doctor  had  dispatched  the  school 
janitor  to  find  two  15-lnch  by  15-lnch  boxes 
to  be  used  as  goals.  These  were  to  be  fastened 
to  the  railing  or  the  balcony  at  opposite  ends 
Of  the  gym.    Portunately  for  the  name  of  the 


game,  the  )anltor  turned  up  with  two  half- 
bushel  peach  baakets  Instead.  A  man  was 
stationed  at  both  goals  In  the  balcony  to  pick 
the  ball  from  the  basket  and  to  put  It  back 
Into  play. 

The  new  game  of  basketball  proved  to  be 
a  success  from  the  minute  the  first  baU  was 
tossed  Into  the  air.  Word  got  around  that 
sometiilng  new  was  going  on  in  Springfield, 
and  spsctators  began  crowding  the  balconies. 
After  a  few  experiments,  the  first  set  of  rules 
were  printed  and,  according  to  Duncan  Pat- 
ton,  the  first  game  played  as  a  public  contest 
took  place  at  5:15  pm.  on  March  11,  1892, 
with  the  secretaries  beating  the  Instructors 
by  a  score  of  5  baskets  to  1. 

While  the  rules  have  been  changed  and 
expanded  from  year  to  year  the  principles 
of  basketball  today  are  very  nearly  as  they 
first  were  planned  by  Dr.  Naismith  In  1892. 
Among  other  things  originally  unforeseen, 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  change  In  the 
average  height  of  players.  The  small,  fast 
players  have  been  replaced  by  towering  8^- 
footers,  who  can  hand  the  ball  Into  the 
basket  more  easily  due  to  their  abnormal 
reach.  The  tendency  toward  tall  players  Is 
stlU  growing  and  may  suggest  further  re- 
vision of  the  rules  so  that  they  will  be 
equally  fair  to  everybody,  regardless  of 
height. 

In  1893,  the  Springfield  Republican  de- 
scribed a  basketball  game  played  at  Smith 
College.  No  male  spectators  were  allowed 
because  the  girls  wore  bloomers  Regardless 
of  what  the  encounter  revealed,  or  didn't 
reveal,  this  Indicates  that  the  sweet  young 
things  were  as  quick  to  appreciate  the  merits 
of  the  game  as  were  the  more  stalwart  mem- 
bers of  the  opposite  sex. 

Ever  since  Its  beginning,  basketball  has 
enjoyed  peak  popularity  among  active  people 
everywhere.  It  Is  a  game  that  develops 
agiUty,  accuracy,  alertness,  and  sportsman- 
ship In  Its  players — along  with  many  other 
desirable  qualities.  If  a  gymnasium  Is  not 
handy,  a  barrel  hoop  over  the  garage  door 
will  do — or  even  peach  baskets  tied  to  the 
tops  of  poles  In  any  convenient  field. 

Natxirally,  the  peach  basket  and  the  soccer 
ball  soon  gave  way  to  specialized  equip- 
ment. Paded  photos  of  team  play  in  the 
early  days  show  woven  basket-like  recep- 
tacles, and  metal  hoops  from  which  cord 
netting  bags  were  hung.  In  this  latter  con- 
traption, you  pulled  a  string  to  Invert  the 
bag.  thus  bouncing  out  the  ball.  Later  on. 
In  1906,  the  netting  was  opened  at  the  bot- 
tom to  let  the  ball  fall  through. 

In  developing  basketball  equipment.  Dr. 
Naismith  was  supported  enthusiastically  by 
A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  who  pioneered  most 
of  the  Improvements,  especially  In  basket- 
balls. The  first  balls  were  made  from  panels 
of  leather  stitched  together,  with  a  rubber 
bladder  Inside.  Then  a  doth  lining  was 
added  to  the  leather  to  support  it  and  to 
make  the  ball  more  uniform.  A  great  im- 
provement eliminated  the  stem  type  of  valve, 
which  was  replaced  by  a  hidden  self-sealing 
valve  that  allowed  the  ball  to  be  Inflated 
by  air  forced  through  a  hoUow  needle. 
Later,  handstltching  gave  the  ball  better 
balance  and  shape. 

In  1937,  Spalding's  Milton  B.  Reach 
patented  the  "Last-BUt"  ball,  which  Is  the 
culmination  of  present  basic  Improvements. 
In  this,  the  parts  are  molded  over  a  last, 
thus  eliminating  all  stitching  and  providing 
a  b«ai  of  true  shape,  completely  uniform  in 
size  and  weight.  Although  the  "Last-BUt" 
ball  excels  In  durability  and  shape  retention, 
additional  Improvements  are  still  being 
made. 

Dr.  Naismith  lived  to  see  his  game  be- 
come more  popular  than  football  and  base- 
ball combined — the  favorite  team  game  in 
the  world  today.  In  1934,  It  became  a  ma- 
jor league  affair  when  played  In  New  York's 
Madison  Square  Garden.  In  1936,  the  Olym- 
pic Oyimlttee  decided  to  Include  basketball 


as  a  regular  event.  The  NatKmal  BaaketbaU 
Association  of  Ooachea  raised  a  fund  to  send 
the  good  doctor  and  his  wife  to  BerUn  for 
the  event,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  cheer- 
ing his  American  team  to  victory. 

Among  other  high  spota  In  the  history  of 
the  game,  an  all-Negro  team  called  the  Har- 
lem Globetrotters  toured  America  in  battered 
jalopies  in  1927  and  went  on  to  spread  the 
gospel  in  more  than  28  foreign  countries  In 
the  following  25  years.  Combining  basket- 
ball brilliance  with  tomfoolery,  they  became 
an  outotandlng  attraction  unequaled  In  the 
history  of  sport,  chalking  up  a  total  of  4.241 
victories,  with  only  200  defeaU  and  only 
1  tie. 

James  Naismith  died  on  November  26, 
1939 — exactly  48  years,  almost  to  the  day, 
from  the  time  he  first  conceived  the  game  of 
basketball  in  Springfield.  Soon,  overlooking 
the  tree-bordered  lake  at  Springfield  College, 
a  beautiful  Basketball  Hall  of  Pame  wUl  be 
erected  to  honor  the  Inventor  and  all  of  the 
famous  players  who  have  carried  his  game  to 
every  corner  of  the  world. 

In  the  book  he  wrote  about  the  origin  and 
development  of  basketball,  Dr.  Naismith  con- 
cludes with  these  words,  which  seem  to  sum 
up  his  desires  for  his  game : 

"Let  tis  aU  be  able  to  lose  gracefully  and 
to  win  cotirteously;  to  accept  criticism  as 
well  as  praise;  and  last  of  all,  to  appreciate 
the  attitude  of  the  other  feUow  at  all  times." 


[From   the    Rotarlan,   January    19S9] 

Basketball — A  Game  the  Woelo  Plats 
(By  James  Naismith) 

In  1936,  at  the  Olympics  in  Berlin.  Ger- 
many, I  saw  the  basketball  teams  of  21  na- 
tions line  up.  each  behind  the  flag  of  Its  own 
country,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking 
a  few  words  of  greeting,  and  of  congratulat- 
ing them  on  the  part  they  were  about  to  have 
In  promoting  International  good  wlU. 

As  I  talked  to  those  superb  athletes  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  I  realized  that  the 
game  I  had  Invented  back  at  the  Springfield. 
Mass.,  YMCA  College  almost  45  years  before 
had  had  a  fine  part  in  the  development  of 
better  International  understanding.  I  was 
more  convinced  of  the  good  effects  of  the 
game  when  the  accident  of  the  draw  paired 
China  and  Japan  for  a  first-day  game — with 
the  memories  of  Manchukuo  still  vivid.  And 
a  Chinese  refereed  the  final  game  of  the 
series,  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. If  added  evidence  were  needed,  It  could 
have  been  found  In  the  dinner  attended  by 
19  alumni  of  the  Springfield  College,  men 
of  many  nationalities  and  all  from  the  coach- 
ing staffs  of  the  bsisketball  teams  at  the 
Olympic  games. 

It  was  Indeed  fortunate  for  the  game  that 
It  was  devised  at  the  YMCA  College,  for  this 
Insiured  its  early  and  widespread  adoption. 
The  prospective  leaders  of  youth.  In  school 
at  Springfield,  found  the  game  Interesting, 
and  they  took  It  with  them  as  they  spread  to 
their  tasks  as  YMCA  secretaries  throughout 
the  United  States,  or  became  missionaries  In 
other  lands.  Bob  Galley,  who  had  been  a 
center  on  the  Princeton  University  football 
team,  took  the  new  game  with  him  to  Tient- 
sin, China,  In  1894,  and  Charles  Slier,  a  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  graduate  of  1916,  revived 
the  game  there.  Duncan  Patton  took  the 
game  to  India,  also  In  1894;  Bmll  Thles  to 
Prance  In  1895:  Ishakawa  to  Japan  In  1900. 
C.  Harek,  another  "Y"  man,  introduced  the 
game  Into  Persia  (now  Iran)  In  1901.  Ameri- 
can soldiers  played  It  in  China  during  the 
Boxer  rebellion,  and  In  the  PhUlpplnes  when 
the  20th  Kansas  Regiment  was  there  under 
Fred  Punston.  Por  many  years  a  Par  East 
tournament  brought  together  the  best  bask- 
etball players  of  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Philippines. 

Invention  of  the  game  of  basketball  was 
not  an  accident.  It  was  developed  to  meet  a 
need. 
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After  my  first  year  at  the  YMCA  College, 
I  waa  put  on  tlie  staff,  for  I  had  had  gym- 
nasium experience  at  McOlll  University, 
Montreal.  Quebec,  Canada.  One  of  my  du- 
ties at  Springfield  was  with  a  class  of  18 
prospective  "T"  secretaries.  No  problems 
arose  so  long  a^  we  could  get  out  of  doors  for 
exercise,  but  when  winter  came,  my  worries 
began.  Those  boys  simply  would  not  play 
drop   the   handkerchief. 

Dr.  Luther  Oultck,  head  of  the  school,  put 
the  problem  squarely  up  to  me,  and  kept 
bringing  the  matter  up  in  faculty  meeting, 
until  I  realized  I  really  had  to  do  something 
about  It.  Dr.  Gtillck  had  reminded  me  on 
one  occasion  that  there  is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun — what  appears  new  is  just  a 
new  combination  of  older  things.  So  I  be- 
gan to  recall  my  boyhood  games  and  to  study 
the  problem  in  that  light. 

In  our  outdoor  games  we  had  been  run- 
ning with  a  football.  Stopping  the  runner 
Involved  tackling,  and  that  would  be  too 
dangerous  on  a  gymnasium  fioor.  I  decided 
the  ball   must   be   thrown. 

But  a  small  ball  thrown  or  passed  might 
be  hurled  with  dangerous  force,  so  I  used  a 
larger  ball,  choosing  at  first  a  soccer  ball, 
since  one  was  at  hand.  Very  early,  manu- 
facturers provided  specially  designed  balls 
for  our  game. 

I  recalled,  also,  from  my  boyhood  In  Can- 
ada that  when  we  played  the  game  called 
duck  on  a  rock,  a  hurled  ball  might  send  the 
"duck"  farther,  but  the  tossed  ball  was  far 
more  accurate.  My  new  game.  I  decided, 
must  have  the  ball  tossed  at  the  goal.  Now, 
a  goal  on  the  floor  would  be  too  easy  to 
guard,  so  I  decided  on  a  box  above  the  floor. 
The  Janitor  oouldnt  find  a  box,  but  he  of- 
fered a  couple  of  peach  baskets,  which  were 
nailed  to  the  gymnasium  railing.  That  rail 
was  10  feet  from  the  floor,  and  so  strong  is 
tradition  that  it  is  almost  heresy  to  suggest 
change,  even  In  these  days  of  players  of  6 
feet  6  Inches  and  more. 

The  Canadian  game  of  lacrosse  suggested 
the  positions,  and  so  for  several  years  the 
newspaper  accounts  carried  the  lineups  with 
players  in  these  positions:  home,  right  for- 
ward, left  forward,  center,  right  center,  left 
center,  goal,  right  back,  left  back. 

"Just  another  game  "  was  the  first  excla- 
mation when  the  18  secretaries -to- be  came 
for  their  exercise.  I  divided  the  squad  and 
started  the  game.     It  took. 

The  school  paper  described  the  game  in 
January  1892,  and  the  New  York  Times  in 
April  1892,  had  a  story  about  the  new  game 
that  was  being  played  in  gymnasiums  that 
spring.  "Y"  secretaries  in  other  cities  wrote 
for  more  information  about  the  game.  In 
that  way  C.  O.  Bemis  learned  of  it,  and 
started  it  at  Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa.  In  the  same  way.  H.  F.  Kanlenberg,  who 
had  left  Springfield  in  1890,  Introduced  it 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  early  in  1892.  I 
Interested  the  young  men  in  the  game  when 
I  was  at  medical  school  in  Denver.  Colo., 
between  1894  and  1898,  and,  of  course,  I 
introduced  the  game  at  Kansas  when  I  came 
to  that  institution  in  the  fall  of  1898.  Thus 
the  game  spread. 

One  of  my  classmates  at  Springfield  in 
1890  was  Alonzo  Stagg,  later  to  become  the 
famous  football  coach  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  now  at  the  College  of  the  Pa- 
cific. About  the  time  I  was  finishing  my 
medical  course  at  Oross  School,  now  the 
medical  school  of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
Stagg  met  Francis  Huntington  Snow,  of  the 
University  of  Kansas.  Chancellor  Snow  was 
looking  for  a  combination  man — one  who 
could  direct  the  physical-education  work 
and  at  the  same  time  conduct  the  daily 
chapel  exercises.  Stagg  recalled  that  I  had 
prepared  for  the  ministry  at  McGlll  Uni- 
versity and  had  turned  to  the  YMCA  only 
because  I  thought  the  opportunities  for 
helping  young  men  lay  more  through  exer- 
cise   than    through    preaching;    and   so   he 


recommended  me.  I  have  been  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  ever  since. 

Strangely  enough,  though  I  qualified  and 
was  ordained  as  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  have  an  M.D.  degree,  I  have  never  held 
a  pastorate,  nor  have  I  put  out  a  physician's 
shingle.  The  nearest  to  preaching  came  in 
YMCA  service  with  the  20th  Kansas  on  the 
Mexlcsm  border  and  in  2  years  of  service 
with  the  "Y"  In  France.  And  the  preaching 
was  rather  indirect,  at  that.  For  example, 
we  found  that  too  many  of  the  boys  from 
our  camp  were  going  into  a  nearby  town 
and  getting  into  all  kinds  of  devilment.  We 
set  up  a  boxing  ring  near  the  camp  entrance, 
and  would  start  a  lively  match  about  the 
time  the  boys  began  starting  on  leave.  They 
stopped  to  watch;  then  begged  for  a  chance 
to  participate:  and  the  next  thing  they  knew 
it  was  time  to  be  back  in  quarters.  Prize- 
fights may  sound  like  strange  preaching, 
but  they  did  the  work. 

Exercise  came  naturally  to  me,  for  I  had 
grown  up  in  the  lumber  camps  near  my  na- 
tive Almonte,  Ontario.  Canada.  The  two 
and  a  half  miles  to  high  school  through 
snow  and  subzero  weather  offered  no  child's 
play.  As  I  recall,  I  was  much  like  the  other 
boys,  getting  Into  fisticuffs  occasionally  and 
taking  part  in  all  the  games.  It  took  eight 
battles  to  get  the  better  of  one  lad.  When 
it  seemed  I  was  gone  with  a  rough  crowd 
in  high  school,  I  quit,  but  I  had  lots  of 
time  to  think  as  I  drove  the  lead  team  on 
my  uncle's  woodlot.  My  parents  had  died 
when  I  was  8  and  I  decided  I  must  go  to 
college.  I  even  aspired  to  become  a  preach- 
er. Therefore,  I  completed  my  high  school 
work  and  entered  McGlll.  In  return  for 
summer  work  on  the  farm,  my  uncle  made 
possible  my  attendance  at  McGlll,  and  I 
dug  into  my  studies  with  vim. 

One  evening  a  couple  of  upperclassmen 
came  to  my  room  to  admonish  me  to  take 
more  exercise,  and  to  urge  that  I  attend  the 
gymnasium  classes.  I  laughed  them  off  un- 
til they  had  gone,  but  decided  there  might 
be  something  to  their  advice.  I  went  to 
gym  class  the  next  night,  seized  a  pair  of 
Indian  clubs,  and  took  a  place  in  front  of 
the  Instructor.  Later  I  learned  that  he  re- 
served the  front  rank  for  his  more  proficient 
pupils.  Death  of  a  gym  Instructor  a  short 
time  later  opened  a  place  for  me  on  the 
staff,  and  provided  for  the  ministerial  year 
In   the  seminary. 

It  was  while  playing  football  at  McGlll 
that  I  received  one  of  my  strongest  urges  to 
make  athletics  become  an  avenue  of  preach- 
ing. One  day  In  practice  something  went 
wrong,  and  the  guard  next  to  me  let  loose  a 
stream  of  profanity.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
and  exclaimed:  "Exciue  me,  Jim.  I'm 
sorry." 

I  hadn't  said  a  thing:  In  fact,  I  had  hardly 
noticed  his  swearing,  for  I  had  heard  some 
pretty  fancy  profanity  in  the  Canadian  lum- 
ber camps.  However,  the  incident  set  me 
thinking,  and  I  talked  to  the  YMCA  secretary 
about  It.  He  told  me  of  the  Springfield 
College,  and  I  was  all  for  moving  to  Spring- 
field right  then.  Another  faculty  member 
persuaded  me  to  complete  my  course. 

For  about  47  years  now  I  have  watched 
my  game  expand  in  appeal  to  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  world.  The  13  sim- 
ple rules  have  been  expanded  into  a  whole 
book,  going  into  minute  detail,  but  with  one 
exception  these  large  books  retain  all  the 
principles  of  the  original  rules.  I  don't 
know  how  many  languages  are  now  used  for 
the  rules  books,  but  I  have,  supplementing 
my  file  of  American  and  Canadian  rules, 
books  printed  for  use  in  Germany,  France, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Arabia,  Spain.  Portugal, 
Madagascar,  China,  and  Japan. 

I  have  watched  the  shifting  of  the  rules 
from  year  to  year  as  need  was  found  for  more 
explicit  directions.  In  late  years  I  have 
noted  the  adoption  of  the  10-second  rule,  re- 
quiring play  to  move  promptly  into  the  for- 


ward court,  and,  more  recently,  the  abolition 
of  the  center  Jump,  except  at  the  start  of 
each  half.  Some  of  the  changes  have  been 
improvements;   some  I  question. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  am  sorry  to  see  the 
center  Jump  relegated  to  a  subordinate  place 
is  that  It  takes  from  the  game  one  of  the 
large  elements  of  suspense — something  de- 
sirable in  any  sport.  Which,  do  you  think, 
appeals  to  the  spectator  the  more :  the  actual 
dropping  of  the  ball  through  the  basket, 
or  the  suspense — the  seconds  when  one  won- 
ders if  the  ball  is  going  in?  Fred  Pralle, 
who  won  national  recognition  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  last  season,  had  an  uncany 
way  of  throwing  from  far  down  the  sidelines, 
a  perfect  shot,  but  one  taking  many  frac- 
tions of  a  second  in  the  making.  Even  more 
breathtaking  was  another  Kansan,  Paul 
Rogers,  of  a  few  years  ago.  He  likewise  shot 
from  far  down  the  sidelines.  It  would  look 
like  a  good  shot,  then  appear  to  be  going 
wide.  Just  as  the  spectators  had  decided 
the  ball  would  miss,  it  would  strike  the  back- 
board and  rebound  squarely  for  a  score. 

In  the  same  way,  there  is  suspense  in  the 
center  Jump,  and  some  pretty  plays  have 
been  built  about  the  uncertainty  there. 
Though  the  taller  center  seemed  to  have 
the  advantage,  it  was  not  always  true;  often 
the  shorter  man  was  the  better  on  the  Jump. 
Moreover,  one  of  my  technical  studies  of  the 
game  showed  that  in  at  least  half  the  cases 
the  team  that  failed  to  get  the  Jump  would 
recover  the  ball  within  three  or  four  plays 
and  score.  Mere  possession  of  the  ball 
through  the  tipoff  earns  few  points — the  ball 
has  to  be  tossed  into  the  basket.  For  that 
reason  I  have  always  maintained  that  the 
team  with  the  ball  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
stalling.  It  is  the  business  of  the  players  on 
the  defense  to  go  In  there  and  get  the  ball. 
If  they  dont.  It  is  they  who  are  stalling. 

Basketball  coaches  have  become  more  and 
more  proficient,  some  developing  the  "man 
to  man"  defense  and  others  the  "zone"  sys- 
tem. The  more  I  watch  the  game,  the  more 
I  realize  that,  while  easy  to  understand  and 
simple  to  demonstrate.  It  Is  nevertheless  a 
challenge  to  skill.  It  Is  only  through  thor- 
ough grounding  In  the  fundamentals  and 
constant  practice  that  championships  are 
won.  This  challenge  to  perfection  In  execu- 
tion of  the  plays  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the 
attractions  of  the  game  for  the  pure  pleasxire 
it  brings  to  the  players. 

Just  how  many  persons  engage  In  the  game 
of  basketball,  no  one  knows,  but  the  number 
must  be  large.  I  am  told  that  90  percent  of 
the  high  schools  in  America  have  basketball 
teams.  Churches,  clubs,  neighborhood 
gangs,  have  their  squads  of  five — a  number 
adopted  within  a  few  years.  The  original 
nine  was  half  the  class,  but  was  too  many 
for  most  gym  floors.  The  tiniest  hamlets 
now  have  their  teams,  and  in  many  rural 
schoolyards  is  seen  a  simple  basket  on  a  pole, 
with  the  boys  playing  on  the  bare  earth.  I 
have  no  doubts  about  the  estimate  of  18  mil- 
lion players  every  winter. 

Basketball  is  so  generally  played  in  gym- 
nasiums in  the  United  States  that  one  hard- 
ly realizes  that  It  is  played  out  of  doors  In 
Germany  and  Japan  and  other  countries.  In 
Japan  wooden  platforms  are  often  erected, 
but  in  Germany  the  outdoor  courts  are 
paved  with  a  combination  of  salt,  sand,  and 
sawdust  which,  when  wet.  is  not  unlike  the 
sea  beach  when  the  tide  Is  out.  That  final 
Olympic  basketball  game  I  mentioned  earlier 
was  played  on  such  a  court  In  a  pouring 
rain,  despite  the  fact  that  a  great  gj'mnasium 
stood  empty  near  at  hand. 

Basketball,  finally.  Is  a  popular  spectators' 
game.  How  many  millions  the  world  over 
gather  to  cheer  their  favorite  teams  Is  be- 
yond a  guess.  But  this  much  Is  certain:  In 
the  United  States  for  several  years  basket- 
ball has  attracted  more  customers  than  either 
football  or  baseball,  amateur  and  profes- 
sional combined.    Collectors  of  statistics  say 
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that  •om*  00  million  admlasions  were  p«ld 
to  see  th«  youth  of  the  Nation  perform  on 
basketball  oo\irt«  last  ye&r.  And  with  con- 
■tanUy  Increasing  seating  capacity  being 
nUKle  ayailable,  the  years  ahead  will  prob- 
ably witness  even  a  higher  total.  When  ons 
notes  in  the  public  prints  that  crowds  of 
18,000  fans  gather  In  Madison  Square  Garden 
In  New  York  City  for  important  oontests.  he 
will  admit  the  gama  of  basketball  has  made 
quite  an  advance  la  Interest  since  the  day 
when  a  small  group  of  young  men  first  tossed 
a  ball  Into  a  couple  of  peach  baskets  nailed 
to  a  gymnasium  railing. 

A  Niw  Oaux  or  Bali:  a  StrBSTrnrrE  rot  Foor- 
BALi.  Wtthout  Its  Rottoh  Fkatukks 

At  the  opening  of  the  athletic  grounds  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  on 
_  Saturday  a  new  athletic  game — basketball — 
was  introduced.  The  game  has  been  started 
as  a  substitute  for  football,  with  an  attempt 
to  ellmlnats  the  roughest  features  of  that 
sport. 

The  game  is  played  with  an  ordinary  as- 
sociation football,  and  the  object  of  each 
team  is  to  get  the  ball  into  its  opponent's 
goal.  The  field  U  ISO  feet  long  by  about  60 
feet  wide,  and  at  each  end  is  a  poet  with  a 
basket  on  top  Just  large  enough  to  conveni- 
ently hold  the  ball.  The  top  of  the  buket  is 
about  8  feet  above  the  ground,  and  a  ladder 
U  naceesary  to  take  the  baU  out  after  a  goal 
has  been  made. 

When  a  player  gets  the  ball  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  run  with  it.  but  must  stand  and 
pass  it  to  some  other  member  of  his  own 
team  within  15  seconds  after  he  touches  it. 
The  time  for  a  match  Is  about  40  minutes, 
played  in  "halves"  of  15  minutes  each,  with 
a  rest  of  5  or  10  minutes  between. 

On  Sattirday  afternoon  a  match  was  played 
between  the  23d  Street  Branch  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  a  team  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Students'  Club. 
The  students  won  by  a  score  of  1  to  0.  Next 
Saturday  there  will  be  two  matches  of  bas- 
ketball at  the  association's  grounds — one  be- 
tween the  Students'  Club  and  the  8«th  Street 
Branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  other  between  the  23d  Street 
Branch  and  the  Harlem  Branch  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Assoolation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Iifr. 
EllswoithI. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause Dr.  James  Nalsmlth  spent  virtually 
all  his  adult  Me  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  in  Lawrence — my  own  town — I 
rise  to  Join  In  paying  tribute  to  him  this 
afternoon  and  to  express  satisfaction 
that  the  postal  authorities  are  planning 
to  Issue  a  commemorative  stamp  In  his 
honor. 

Dr.  Nalsmlth  brought  the  game  of 
basketball  to  the  University  of  Blansas  In 
1898  when  he  arrived  to  become  head  of 
the  department  of  physical  education. 
He  Uved  in  Lawrence  imtll  his  death  in 
1939,  and  had  the  great  pleasure  of  see- 
iiig  basketball— his  own  Invention- 
thrive  and  spread  all  over  the  world. 
He  attended  the  1936  Olympic  games, 
when  basketball  was  first  played  at  the 
Olympics.  Dr.  Forrest  C.  "Phog"  Allen, 
perhaps  the  world's  greatest  and  most 
successful  basketball  coach,  built  and 
coached  his  most  famous  teams  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  and  was  of  course 
closely  associated  with  Dr.  Nalsmlth.  Dr. 
Allen  was  coach  of  the  U.S.  basketball 
squad  at  the  1952  Olympics,  and  his  col- 
lege team  of  that  year  placed  many 
members  on  the  Olympic  squad. 
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Curiously  enough.  Dr.  James  Nalsmlth 
always  took  the  position  that  basketball 
could  not  possibly  be  coached,  or  taught. 
He  held  It  was  simply  a  form  of  recrea- 
tion for  an  Idle  afternoon,  and  no  one 
was  more  astounded  at  the  development 
of  the  game  than  Dr.  Nalsmlth. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Nalsmlth  was  not  employed 
by  the  University  of  Kansas  because  of 
his  coaching  reputation,  but  rather  be- 
cause he  could  pray.  Traditionally,  in 
the  late  years  of  the  1800's,  the  head 
football  coach  at  the  university  lead 
the  student  body  in  prayer  at  chapel; 
but  in  1898  the  head  football  coach,  the 
legendary  Fielding  H.  Yost,  either  could 
not  or  would  not  pray.  Chancellor  Snow 
of  the  university,  called  his  friend  Amos 
Alonzo  Stagg  at  Chicago  and  asked  for 
a  recommendation  for  someone  to  head 
up  the  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion— someone  who  could  also  pray. 
Stagg  knew  just  the  man— Dr.  James 
Naismith.  a  medical  doctor,  an  ordained 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  at  that  time 
manager  of  the  physical  education  de- 
partment of  the  YMCA  in  Denver,  Colo. 
Dr.  Naismith  was  called,  and  came  in 
1898  to  the  University  of  Kansas  where 
he  remained  active  until  his  retirement 
in  1937. 

He  started  a  program  of  basketball 
playing  Immediately,  and  the  results  are 
well  known  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  James  Naismith  was 
a  great  and  friendly  man.  His  contri- 
bution to  the  health,  strength,  and  hap- 
piness of  millions  of  young  people  all 
over  the  world  through  his  invention 
and  development  of  the  game  of  basket- 
ball was  unique. 

It  is  a  splendid  thing  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America, 
through  issuance  of  the  proposed  Nal- 
smlth commemorative  stamp,  to  give  rec- 
ognition to  that  contribution. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
be  associated  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  was 
going  to  issue  a  commemorative  stamp 
in  honor  of  Dr.  James  Naismith.  Dr. 
Naismith  was  the  founder  or  creator  of 
the  great  American  sport,  basketball. 
Even  though  the  doctor  was  in  Spring- 
field, Mass..  when  the  game  was  ac- 
tually devised,  he  spent  most  of  his 
adult  life  at  the  University  of  Kansas  as 
director  of  physical  education.  It  was 
during  these  years  that  the  game  actu- 
ally moved  from  the  peachbasket  stage 
into  the  small  auditoriums.  I  think  it 
was  in  a  small  college  in  Missouri  where 
Dr.  Nalsmlth  first  met  Dr.  Forrest  C. 
(Phog)  Allen.  Dr.  Allen  first  realized 
the  great  potential  of  the  game,  and 
actually  was  one  of  the  persons  that 
guided  It  Into  the  great  American  sport 
that  it  is  today. 

Basketball  is  strictly  an  American 
game.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  major  sport 
that  has  not  had  some  degree  of  origin 
in  some  other  coimtry.  For  that  reason 
especially,  I  think  It  Is  most  appropriate 
to  pay  this  simple  tribute  to  its  founder. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  personal  com- 
ment, too.  When  a  freshman  at  the 
university  too  many  years  ago,  it  was 
my  honor  to  have  a  class  imder  Dr.  Nal- 


smlth. As  I  recall  now  it  was  listed  as 
"health  and  hygiene."  He  was  near  re- 
tirement, but  In  a  large  class  of  impatient 
freshman  boys  there  immediately  de- 
veloped a  high  respect  and  deep  affection 
for  this  great  man.  He  was  kindly,  im- 
derstanding,  and  devoutly  religious.  His 
every  concern  was  to  urge  physical  habits 
upon  yoimg  Americans  that  would  de- 
velop strong  bodies  and  minds.  He  has 
left  a  great  imprint  on  all  sport-minded 
Americans  and  certainly  a  very  strong 
influence  on  the  University  of  Kansas. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  SEPTEMBER  26 
AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection.  -* 

i 

BERLIN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  may  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcoro  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
consider  the  grave  crisis  in  Berlin  and 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  In  meet- 
ing the  stepped-up  Communist  pressures 
there.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  Members  of  Congress  to  a  thoughtful 
and  significant  column  published  today 
in  many  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  The  column,  written  by  the 
distinguished  commentator  on  public 
affairs,  Roscoe  Drummond,  describes  the 
high  regard  in  which  President  Kennedy 
is  held  by  our  principal  allies  because  of 
his  handling  of  the  Berlin  situation,  and 
calls  this  esteem  "a  valuable  asset  at  this 
uncertain  moment." 

Mr.  Drummond  is  a  Republican. 
President  Kennedy  is  a  Democrat.  Yet, 
Mr.  Drummond  remarks  that  "Mr.  Ken- 
nedy s  conduct  of  nearly  every  aspect  of 
the  BerUn  problem  has  won  praise  and 
confidence  for  the  White  House."  The 
phrases  Mr.  Drummond  reports  he  most 
often  heard  in  Europe  in  discussing  the 
President's  handling  of  the  Berlin  situ- 
ation were  "calm,"  "resolute,"  "re- 
strained in  words,"  "firm  in  action." 

At  a  time  when  some  extremist  Re- 
publicans seem  bent  on  putting  partisan- 
ship above  the  national  interest  in  their 
discussion  of  the  President's  conduct  in 
the  Berlin  situation,  I  think  this  state- 
ment by  a  prominent  Republican  ob- 
server worthy  of  special  attention  and  I 
include  Mr.  Drummond  s  column  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  1961,  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record  : 

Kennedy's  Image  Valuacle  Asset  in  Exnu>PB 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

As   Secretary  Rusk   and  Poreign   Minister 

Gromyko  begin  their  tenuous  meetings  and 

as  the  worst  of  the  Berlin  crisis  draws  nearer. 


; 

I 
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It  is  fortunate  that  President  Kennedy's 
image  has  emerged  so  favorably  with  our 
principal   allies. 

It  la  a  valuable  asset  at  this  uncertain 
moment. 

In  the  several  countries  of  W^^stern  Europe 
which  I  have  visited  during  the  past  month, 
I  found  that  respect  for  American  leadership 
Is  notably  high. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  earned  it  largely  by  his 
handling  of  the  Berlin  crisis. 

The  crisis  which  the  West  faces  with  the 
Soviets  today  la  more  acute  and  far  more 
difficult  to  manage  than  that  which  Stalin 
forced  on  us  when  In  1948  he  sought  to  drive 
the  Western  Powers  from  Berlin  by  trying  to 
starve  Its  people.  The  reasons  that  crisis 
was  less  acute  and  less  difficult  to  surmount 
were  that  the  United  States  had  the  atomic 
monopoly  and  Western  Europe  was  so  weak 
it  was  willing  to  do  anything  the  U.S.  pro- 
posed. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  is  militarily  power- 
ful and  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  have 
recovered  sufficient  strength  so  that  Ameri- 
can leadership  can  prevail  only  as  it  Inspires 
trust  and  confidence  among  our  allies. 

President  Kennedy's  leadership  must,  al- 
most simultaneously,  be  directed  to  three 
different,  though  related,  objectives. 

How  to  prevent  Khrushchev  from  driving 
the  Western  Powers  from  West  Berlin  and 
still  avoid  war. 

How  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  over 
Berlin  without  making  fatal  concessions. 

How  to  rally  all  the  NATO  allies  to  resist 
Soviet  and  East  German  encroachments  on 
West  Berlin — If  the  worst  comes. 

As  Khrushchev  steps  up  the  Berlin  crisis, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  American  leadership 
will  be  put  to  Its  severest  test  since  the  1948 
blockade. 

This  Is  where  President  Kennedy's  almost 
uniformly  high  standing  in  the  Western 
European  countries  will  be  valuable. 

I  raised  this  question  of  how  Mr.  Kennedy 
stands  today  and  the  general  attitude  toward 
him  with  all  kinds  of  people  from  high  offi- 
cials and  editors  to  porters  and  taxi  drivers 
wherever  I  went  in  Western  Europe.  The 
answers  varied  in  emphasis,  but  added  up 
to  the  following: 

The  President  Is  widely  respected  In  offi- 
cial quarters  as  one  who  has  now  firmly  got 
his  hands  on  the  reins  of  Government. 

The  public  attitude  toward  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  notably  friendly,  his  image  is  favorable  by 
every  test,  and  he  Is  Instinctively  viewed  as 
one  who  is  "on  the  Job." 

The  fears  which  were  widely  generated  In 
Europe  by  the  President's  handling  of  Laos 
and  Cuba  have  now  been  substantially 
quieted  If  not  entirely  dissolved. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  conduct  of  nearly  every 
aspect  of  the  Berlin  problem  has  won  praise 
and  confidence  for  the  White  House.  The 
phrases  which  I  heard  most  often  in  discuss- 
ing his  handling  of  Berlin  were  "calm.  " 
"resolute."  "restrained  in  words,"  "firm  in 
action." 

The  specific  points  at  which  U.S.  foreign 
policy  has  particularly  Impressed  European 
leaders  recently  are: 

1.  The  way  the  administration  developed 
a  thoroughly  defensible  position  on  the  test- 
ban  negotiations  and  In  the  end  put  the  So- 
viets on  the  defensive  In  their  rejection  of 
the  treaty. 

2.  The  wise  decision  by  Mr.  Kennedy  in 
not  rushing  into  nuclear  testing  despite  the 
stalemate  at  Geneva,  thus  forcing  Moscow 
to  take  the  responsibility  for  resuming  the 
tests. 

3.  The  substance  and  mood  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's address  to  the  Nation  on  Berlin  which 
many  In  Europe  felt  to  be  one  of  the  best 
utterances  of  an  American  President  In 
many  years. 

President  Kennedy's  greatest  test  will 
come  when  the  West  gets  down  to  serious 
negotiations    over   Berlin.      Britain,    France, 


and  the  United  States  will  enter  these  ne- 
gotiations substantially  united,  but  the 
tendency  in  Europe  will  be  to  want  to  con- 
cede more  than  the  American  people  and  the 
American  Government  will  want  to  concede. 
To  hold  the  balance  will  take  all  the  pres- 
tige and  persuasiveness  which  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  at  his  command.  Fortunately  he  has 
a  good  deal  of  both  right  now. 

NEW  TOKK  HERALD  TmiBUNE  COLUMNIST  WARNS 
REPUBLICANS  "PLATING  INTO  KHRUSHCHCV'S 
HANDS" 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Democratic  Mem- 
ber of  the  86th  Congress,  not  once  did 
I  vote  against  President  Eisenhower  on 
a  foreign  policy  issue.  The  President  of 
the  United  States.  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, is  charged  under  our  Constitution 
with  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  and  I  believe  it  the  duty 
of  a  Member  of  Congress,  whether  of  the 
President's  party  or  not.  to  put  the  na- 
tional interest  and  not  party  interest 
first  in  the  life  or  death  area  of  foreign 
affairs. 

Yet  in  recent  days  and  weeks  we  have 
seen  some  prominent  Republicans  show- 
ing none  of  the  sense  of  responsibility 
that  Democrats  have  traditionally  shown 
with  a  Republican  in  the  White  House 
and  with  grave  foreign  policy  problems 
confronting  the  Nation.  Even  a  col- 
umnist in  the  Republican  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  said  yesterday,  referring 
to  some  of  the  most  recent  extremist 
Republican  oratory.  "One  can  imagine 
the  joyous  Khrushchev  reading  all  these 
opposition  speeches  that  portray  Ken- 
nedy as  weak  willed.  That's  been  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  line,  too." 

The  Republicans  who  are  trying  "to 
undermine  confidence  in  Kennedy," 
warned  Rowland  Evans.  Jr„  in  the  Her- 
ald Tribune  of  September  24,  1961,  are 
"playing  into  Mr.  Khrushchev's  hands." 

"Partisan  debate,"  he  concludes,  "is  a 
fundamental  right  in  a  democracy.  But 
it  is  also  a  luxury,  not  to  be  overindulged, 
when  the  Nation  confronts  a  genuine 
crisis." 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  such  a  crisis  ex- 
ists in  Berlin,  a  crisis  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican people,  our  President,  and  all  of  us. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  need 
to  be  both  rock  firm  in  defense  of  free- 
dom against  Communist  threat  and 
restrained  in  utterances  that  would  de- 
liberately or  otherwise  lead  us  into  all- 
out  nuclear  war. 

Without  ever  sacrificing  the  right  to 
voice  our  differences  of  opinion.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  not  be  so  anxious 
to  score  partisan  political  points  that 
they  make  Berlin  and  other  grave 
trouble  spots  in  the  world  political  foot- 
balls by  irresponsible  and  extreme  state- 
ments that  in  effect  parrot  the  Khru- 
shchev line. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  as  Congress  ad- 
journs, all  of  us  realize  that  though  we 
may  have  a  responsibility  to  our  political 
party,  our  responsibility  to  our  country 
is  greater  still.  Before  we  are  Democrats 
or  Republicans,  we  are  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Evans*  ex- 
cellent column  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

JJ.K. — Republican   Target 
(By  Rowland  Evans,  Jr.) 
The  Republicans  seem  to  be  trying  hard 
to  break  down  confidence  In  President  Ken- 


nedy, planting  little  seeds  of  doubt  here  and 
there,  dropping  In  Senate  speeches  that  he 
lacks  the  will  to  \ue  nuclear  weapons  and 
encouraging  suspicions  about  his  advisers. 

If  Richard  Nixon  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent, perhaps  the  Democrats  would  be  do- 
ing what  they  could  to  undermine  him. 
But  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
Nixon  was  not  elected,  Kennedy  was,  and 
we  are  now  confronted  with  a  concrete  situ- 
ation. 

The  distinguished  lady  from  Maine.  Sen- 
ator Margaret  Chase  Smith,  made  a  speech 
In  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  billed  as  her 
most  Important  since  the  McCarthy  days. 

It  had  this  theme:  That  Kennedy  lacks 
the  win  and  resolve  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
to  defend  Western  rights  In  Berlin.  By  re- 
inforcing our  conventional  war  capability, 
sadly  depleted  during  the  last  8  years,  the 
President,  she  said,  has  Implied  bis  reluc- 
tance to  use  atomic  weapons  and  thus  haa 
"played  into  (Soviet)  hands." 

If  this  Is  playing  Into  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
hands,  then  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  the 
Americans  who  are  now  assiduously  en- 
couraging suspicions  about  Kennedy's  re- 
solve are  also  playing  Into  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
hands.  One  can  Imagine  the  joyous  Khru- 
shchev reading  all  these  opposition  speeches 
that  portray  Kennedy  as  weak  willed.  That's 
been  Mr.  Khrushchev's  line,  too.  It's  what 
his  Ambassador  said  here  in  Washington 
several  months  ago.  It's  the  word  that  the 
Russians  have  been  peddling  all  over  Eu- 
rope, the  doctrine  that  when  the  chips  are 
really  down,  the  United  States  will  run  out 
on  Its  obligations  and  abandon  Its  commit- 
ments. It  fits  neatly  Into  the  Khrushchev 
Image  of  the  banana-spined  Western  democ- 
racies, preoccupied  with  their  tall  fins  and 
deodorants  and  Hollywood  cancans. 

The  strangest  thing  about  the  Republican 
effort  to  undermine  confidence  In  Kennedy 
is  that  Mr.  Elsenhower  seems  to  be  willing 
to  lend  his  Influence  to  It. 

How  quickly  the  mind  forgets  the  past. 
Mr.  Elsenhower  personally  Intervened  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek  In  1955  in  a  fruitless  effort 
to  talk  him  out  of  vetoing  Outer  Mongolia 
for  membership  In  the  United  Nations.  But 
last  week,  Mr.  Elsenhower  professed  concern 
over  "quasi-official  pronouncements  Imply- 
ing basic  changes  respecting  Communist 
China  and  Outer  Mongolia."  He  did  not.  In 
the  report  I  saw,  document  these  changes. 
Perhaps  he  had  In  mind  the  possibility  that 
the  United  States  would  recognize  Outer 
Mongolia.  This  Idea  was  debated  In  the 
administration  and  then  dropped. 

The  allusion  by  Mr.  Elsenhower  now  to 
basic  changes  Is  another  insidious  little  seed 
of  doubt  •  •  •  Kennedy  Is  preparing  a  sell- 
o»>t. 

In  his  first  term,  according  to  Robert 
Donovan's  book  "Elsenhower:  The  Inside 
Story, "  Mr.  Elsenhower  "felt  that  it  was  un- 
fortunate that  a  climate  had  developed  in 
which,  so  It^seemed  to  him,  It  was  looked 
upon  almost  as  un-American  even  to  debate 
the  merits  of  recognition"  of  Red  China. 
Now.  apparently,  it  Is  no  longer  unfortunate. 

Any  democracy  which  has  a  free  press 
and  strong  divisions  of  opinion  operates  at 
a  certain  disadvantage  in  moments  of  crisis 
like  the  present,  when  the  other  side  op- 
poses a  granite  front  of  conformity  and  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Eisenhower  said  that  In  such  a 
time  as  this,  "silence  Is  not  necessarily  golden 
or  even  prudent."  But  It  is  not  prudent, 
and  it  could  be  disastrous.  If  the  opposition 
becomes  a  Greek  chorus.  In  a  way  that  is 
calculated  to  undermine  the  President  and 
restrict  his  freedom  to  negotiate  Just  as 
the  negotiation  gets  underway. 

Kennedy  took  a  shellacking  In  Cuba.  He 
talked  tougher  on  Laos  than  he  has  been 
willing  to  act.  But  to  conclude  that  his 
handling  of  these  Republican  hangovers  is 
evidence  of  lack  of  will  in  West  Berlin  is 
wholly   Inaccurate   and  dangerous.     We  are 
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not  a  parllament4ry  democrftcy  that  can 
throw  out  a  gov«mment  at  will,  even  If 
tha  votes  were  available  (which  they  are 
not).  The  Preeldent  is  going  to  be  Preei- 
dent  untU  1904. 

Partisan  debat«  U  a  fundamental  right 
In  a  democracy.  But  It  la  also  a  luxury,  not 
to  be  overindulged  when  the  Nation  con- 
fronts a  genuine  crisis. 


ELECTION  TO  STANDING 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Res.  477 

Resolved,  That  J.  T.  RuTHxafoao,  of  Texas, 
be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of 
the  standing  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Armed  Services. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


ELECTION  TO  STANDING 
COMMITTEE 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
R.  Res.  478 

Reaolvtd,  That  Harlan  Hacen,  of  Cali- 
fornia, be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESIGNATION     FROM    COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  resignation 
from  a  committee: 

SKPmCBBaS,  IMl. 

The  Honorable  Sam  Ratburn, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. WashiTigton,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.  Speakkr:    I  hereby  tender   my 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking   and   Currency,  respect- 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Respectfully  Bu)0|inltted. 

J.  T,  RuTHxaroao. 


I! 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  resignation  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  IMPERATIVE  NEED  FOR 
NEGOTIATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs,  Green]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  his  magnificent  speech  today  at  the 
United  Nations,  President  Kennedy 
again  stated  that  we  shall  never  nego- 
tiate out  of  fear  and  never  fear  to 
negotiate. 

In  the  mail  every  day  are  letters  and 
telegrams  from  constituents  who  are 
deeply  troubled  over  Berlin,  and  under- 
standably so.    Each  week  several  write 


as  though  a  nuclear  holocaust  is  in- 
evitable. They  see  no  possible  areas  for 
negotiation.  They  infer  that  to  negoti- 
ate is  to  surrender.  This  assumption 
should  be  challenged. 

The  American  people  need  to  be  more 
adequately  informed  as  to  the  complexity 
of  the  German  problem.  If  they  are 
not  so  informed  they  may  come  to  be- 
lieve that  to  negotiate  is  dishonorable 
and  that  war  is  our  only  patriotic  alter- 
native. You  have  probably  all  read  Wal- 
ter Llppmann's  column  of  September  14 
in  which  he  warned  that  nuclear  war 
through  Russia  or  United  States  miscal- 
culation is  an  ever-present  possibility 
and  "that  there  Is  a  limit  to  President 
Kennedy's  ability  to  lead  public  opinion, 
and  he  is  In  sight  of  that  limit." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  we  of  the 
House  have  a  responsibility  to  help  In  this 
situation.  We  all  know  that  the  Western 
Powers  expect  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  Berlin  and 
German  issues  sometime  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  foreign  ministers  of 
the  Western  Powers  discussed  this  Issue 
in  Paris  in  early  August;  they  are  pres- 
ently discussing  this  issue  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  American  people  need  to  realize 
that  negotiations  can  benefit  both  sides. 
The  situation  In  Berlin  has  been  precari- 
ous for  many  years;  the  situation  In  cen- 
tral Euiope  has  been  fraught  with 
danger.  The  West  could  benefit  from 
broadscale  negotiations  which  would  re- 
duce tensions  In  that  area.  As  early  as 
May  1960  Walter  Llppmann  warned 
Americans  that  the  position  of  West  Ber- 
lin is  "strategically,  economically,  and 
juridically  weak"  and  that  the  "West 
ought  to  work  for  a  new  statute.  It  ought 
to  work  for  a  new  statute  that  will  give 
West  Berlin  permanent  international 
status  backed  by  all  the  guarantees  that 
can  be  devised."  Other  observers  have 
pointed  out  that  political  freedoms  in  the 
Russian  satellites  might  be  Increased  If 
the  West  would  support  demilitarization 
in  central  Europe, 

It  is  obvious  of  course  that  neither  the 
West  nor  the  East  can  obtain  all  they 
want  through  negotiations.  No  one  ever 
can.  But  the  alternative  to  negotiations 
is  nuclear  war.  Americans  are  coura- 
geous; Gallup  tells  us  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  apparently  will- 
ing to  die  for  Berlin.  But  our  courage  is 
not  in  question;  the  question  is  what 
would  we  win  through  a  nuclear  war? 
President  Kennedy  pointed  out  in  his 
August  30  press  conference: 

I  do  not  see  that  there  could  be  any  solu- 
tion which  would  serve  the  world  on  Berlin 
by  force. 

James  Reston  reported  in  the  July  26 
New  York  Times: 

Even  the  authors  of  the  new  Kennedy  de- 
fense program  agree  that  neither  the  free- 
dom of  Berlin  nor  the  unity  of  Germany  can 
be  achieved  by  military  means. 

Walter  Llppmann  warned  in  the  Sep- 
tember 14  Washington  Post : 

Always  until  now,  war  and  the  threat  of 
war,  whether  aggressive  or  defensive  were 
usable  Instruments  for  the  national  pur- 
pose. They  were  usable  because  wars  could 
still  be  won  or  lost.  •  •  •  But  from  a  full 
nuclear  war,  which  might  well  mean  a  hun- 


dred million  dead,  the  devastation  of  the 
great  urban  centers,  and  the  contamination 
of  the  earth,  the  water,  and  the  air,  there 
would  be  no  such  recovery.  Tbe  damage 
done  would  be  mutual,  there  would  be  no 
victor,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
ruin  would  be  Irreparable.  American  nuclear 
power  can  reduce  Soviet  society  to  smoulder- 
ing ruins  and  leave  the  wretched  sxirvlvors 
shocked,  starving,  and  diseased.  The  Soviet 
Union  can.  It  Is  cooly  estimated,  kill  between 
30  and  70  million  Americans,  Such  a  war 
would  not  be  followed  by  reconstruction.  It 
would  be  followed  by  a  savage  struggle  for 
existence  as  the  survivors  crawled  out  of 
their  shelters,  and  the  American  Republic 
would  be  replaced  by  a  stringent  military 
dictatorship  trying  to  keep  some  kind  of 
order  among  the  desperate  survivors.  •  •  • 
In  a  few  hours  Khrushchev  can  lose  the  So- 
viet state  and  the  achievements  and  ptom- 
Ises  of  the  Communist  economy;  Kennedy 
can  lose  the  Constitution  and  the  free  en- 
terprise system  and  the  American  way  of 
life,  and  along  with  them  all  the  frontiers, 
old  and  new. 

Today  President  Kennedy  told  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  that  in  the  United  Na- 
tions rests  the  only  true  alternative  to 
war  and  "war  appeals  no  longer  as  a  ra- 
tional alternative." 

In  his  challenge  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
a  p>eace  race — not  an  arms  race — he 
spoke  for  the  American  people. 

I  trust  that  the  people  of  my  State 
who  have  written  in  such  disparaging 
terms  will  have  new  hope,  new  faith,  and 
above  all  a  firm  realization  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  try — not  Just  die. 

Let  us  support  the  President  in  his 
challenge  to  the  Russians  for  a  peace 
race — and  finally  let  us  give  support  to 
the  United  Nations  as  we  never  have  be- 
fore. 


A  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  SESSION 
IN  BERLIN? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorheao] 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr,  Speaker,  Is  there  any  hope  for  mean- 
ingful negotiation  with  the  Russians  over 
Berlin? 

Any  good  negotiator  knows  that  it  is 
necessary  to  start  from  a  position  of 
strength.  Khrushchev  has  attempted  to 
establish  his  position  of  strength  by  seal- 
ing off  East  Berlin  and  resuming  nuclear 
testing.   To  cap  this,  he  said  recently: 

The  American  people  will  not  fight  for 
Berlin. 

Before  we  negotiate  we  must  have 
clearly  established  our  position  of 
strength. 

The  first  problem  is  that  of  actual 
strength  and  the  second  is  that  of  moral 
strength. 

In  a  recent  speech,  as  reported  In  the 
New  York  Times,  Paul  H.  Nitze,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs,  said : 

Thus,  one  of  the  first  tasks  to  which  this 
administration  addressed  Itself  was  the 
strengthening  of  our  nuclear  deterrent  capa- 
bilities both  for  the  Immediate  future  and 
the  longer  range  future. 

To  achieve  this  the  United  States  took  a 
series  of  measures.  First,  we  moved  to  im- 
prove our  missile  deterrent  by  emphasizing 
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hidden,  moylng,  or  invulnerable  delivery  sys- 
tems. We  accelerated  the  program  for  build- 
ing of  the  Polaris  submarine  force.  We  ex- 
panded the  development  of  the  solid-fuel 
Mlnuteman.  We  are  developing  Improved 
air-to-ground  missiles,  such  as  the  Skybolt. 

Second,  to  protect  our  existing  bomber 
forces  for  their  nuclear  deterrent  role,  we 
have  Increased  our  ground  and  airborne  alert 
capacities  and  are  working  to  install  bomb 
alarm  detectors  and  signals  at  key  warning 
and  communications  points  and  all  SAC 
(Strategic  Air  Conunand)  bases. 

Third,  we  are  constructing  and  Improving 
our  continental  defense  and  warning  sys- 
tem, such  as  BMinws  (ballistic  missile  early 
warning  system)  and  the  satellite-borne 
Midas  system  to  add  precious  additional 
minutes    to    our    warning    of    an    attack. 

Fourth,  we  are  examining  with  care  the 
problem — organizational  and  technical — of 
command  and  control  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
assure  that  the  decision  to  use  such  weapons 
can  be  responsibly  exercised  under  the 
authority  of  the  President  and  to  minimize 
the  risks  of  triggering  war  by  accident  or 
miscalculation. 

Fifth,  as  an  Insurance  policy  to  mitigate 
devastation  of  our  population  should  there 
be  a  nuclear  war,  we  are  serlovisly  undertak- 
ing a  program  of  civilian  defense. 

Mere  physical  strength  is  nothing 
without  the  moral  strength  in  ourselves, 
and  the  demonstration  to  our  adver- 
saries, that  we  are  willing  to  use  it.  After 
the  sealing  off  of  East  Berlin,  the  Presi- 
dent ordered  1,500  troops  to  Berlin  to 
prove  our  resolve.  The  Vice  President 
went  to  Berlin  and,  quoting  from  that 
dociunent  which  is  enshrined  at  the 
highest  place  in  the  National  Archives 
and  in  the  hearts  of  Americans,  pledged 
"our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor"  to  the  people  of  West  Berlin. 

In  part  as  a  result  of  our  display  of 
strength,  both  physical  and  moral,  the 
Russians  have  made  some  tentative  pro- 
posals. This  week  Izvestla,  the  ofSclal 
newspaper  of  the  Soviet  Union  proposed 
to  settle  the  Berlin  crisis  by  transferring 
the  United  Nations  headquarters  from 
New  York  to  West  Berlin.  The  same  day, 
every  Member  of  Congress  found  on  his 
desk  a  release  from  the  Soviet  Embassy 
announcing  a  proposed  cultural  ex- 
change program  between  leading  Rus- 
sian and  American  citizens.  Possibly 
Izvestia's  proposal  was  stimulated  by  a 
column  by  Mr,  James  Reston  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  8,  entitled  "An 
International  City  of  Berlin."  Under 
unanimous  consent  heretofore  granted,  I 
Include  this  article  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

Let  us  examine  Izvestia's  suggestion 
that  the  United  Nations  headquarters  be 
moved  to  West  Berlin. 

I  believe  that  the  presence  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  United  States.  Is, 
on  balance,  of  great  advantage  to  us. 
It  Is  true  that  we  must  on  occasion,  put 
up  with  a  shoe-slamming  Khrushchev 
and  a  bearded  Castro  in  our  midst.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  to  all  the  world,  free. 
Communist,  and  uncommitted,  the  won- 
ders of  the  American  way  of  life.  The 
true  balance  Is  demonstrated  by  the  vio- 
lence with  which  the  Communists  insist 
that  the  U.N.  be  moved  almost  anywhere 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

We  should  recognize  that  in  making 
the  offer  of  moving  the  UJf.  to  West 


Berlin  the  Russians  are,  in  fact,  de- 
manding a  high  price  for  an  apparent 
settlement  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  The 
price  is  even  higher  when  the  small 
print  of  the  offer  is  examined. 

The  offer  Is  conditioned  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  presence  of  Allied 
troops  in  Berlin.  Thus  we  are  asked  to 
give  up  our  legal  rights  and  physical 
power  in  Berlin  for  a  paper  promise  by 
the  Russians. 

The  offer  is  conditioned  upon  the  legal 
conversion  of  Berlin  into  a  free  city  with 
all  the  adverse  psychological  effects  that 
would  have  on  our  German  allies  who 
look  upon  Berlin  as  the  symbol  of  the 
ultimate  reunification  of  Germany. 

The  offer  implies  a  difflcult-to-reverse 
decision  to  place  the  United  Nations  110 
miles  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Finally,  and  most  blatant  of  all,  the 
offer  is  limited  to  West  Berlin  instead  of 
the  entire  city.  This  is  the  worst  exam- 
ple of  "what's  mine  is  mine  and  what's 
yours  Is  negotiable." 

We  cannot  accept  such  a  one-sided 
proposal.  On  the  other  hand,  as  good 
negotiators  we  should  examine  this  pro- 
posal, to  see  If  It  contains  some  seeds  of 
a  deal  which  we  would  find  satisfactory. 

What  are  the  "seeds"  in  this  Russian 
proposal?  The  revered  columnist  Wal- 
ter Llppmann  has  pointed  out  that  the 
free  world  can  have  either  a  reunified 
Germany  or  a  West  Germany  allied  with 
NATO.  It  cannot  have  both.  If,  as  It 
appears,  we  have  decided  in  favor  of 
West  Germany  In  NATO,  then  Berlin 
must,  to  some  degree,  be  international- 
ized or  It  will  continue  to  be  a  breed- 
ing place  for  war. 

This  Internationalization  need  not  be 
Immediate,  it  can  be  gradual.  It  need 
not  be  de  Jure,  It  can  be  de  facto. 

This  Internationalization  should  not 
be  merely  for  West  Berlin  but  for  the 
entire  city. 

How  can  the  United  States  approach 
cautiously  and  carefully,  without  in- 
jury to  the  Interest  of  Itself  and  lU  al- 
lies, a  form  of  internationalization  of 
BerUn? 

Am  a  counteroffer  to  the  Russian  pro- 
posal of  a  wholesale,  irreversible  move- 
ment of  the  entire  United  Nations  to 
Berlin,  the  United  States  could  propose 
a  temporary,  limited,  experimental  test 
of  the  validity  of  the  Russian  proposal. 
This  could  be  a  US.  proposal  that  a 
special  or  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  be  held  in  Berlin. 

In  a  penetrating  article  entitled  "The 
Day  United  Nations  Moved  to  Berlin," 
Mr.  James  Reston  of  the  New  York 
Times  poses,  in  an  amusing  way,  some 
of  the  questions  that  would  be  posed  if 
the  U.N.  headquarters  were  moved  to 
Berlin.  If  only  a  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  were  held  In  Berlin 
some  of  these  questions  need  not  be 
asked  and  others  might,  in  practice  be 
answered  without  an  irrevocable  move- 
ment of  the  U2J.  to  Berlin.  Under 
unanimous  consent  heretofore  granted,  I 
Include  Mr.  Reston's  column  of  Septem- 
ber 22  In  the  RzcoRD  following  my 
remarks. 

No  complicated  legal  maneuvers  over 
the  status  of  Berlin  would  be  required. 


Russian  and  Allied  troops  would  remain 
unchanged. 

No  decision  need  be  made  over  whether 
all  Berlin  or  merely  West  Berlin  was  be- 
ing temporarily  internationalized.  Al- 
though the  General  Assembly  itself 
would  probably  be  held  in  West  Berlin, 
the  resolution  would  merely  specify 
"Berlin." 

The  free  world  could  test  whether  It 
was  possible  to  have  freedom  of  com- 
munication 110  miles  inside  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

After  one  such  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  Berlin,  It  might  be  decided 
that  the  city  would  be  sufflclently  Inter- 
nationalized if  future,  E>osslbly  as  much 
as  every  other  year,  sessions  were  held 
there.  If  further  Internationalizing  of 
Berlin  were  required  such  subsidiary 
agencies  of  the  UJJ.  as  the  International 
Refugee  Agency  or  the  International 
Labor  Organization  could  be  perma- 
nently headquartered  In  Berlin.  Fur- 
thermore, we  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  we  are  today  to  determine 
whether  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price 
of  moving  the  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters to  Berlin  as  our  part  of  the  negotia- 
tion for  peace. 

If  the  experiment  of  holding  a  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  Berlin  failed  we  would 
not  have  lost.  The  representatives  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  would  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  see,  firsthand,  the 
contrast  between  free  and  Commimist 
Berlin.  During  the  time  that  U.N.  rep- 
resentatives were  present  It  would  be 
difficult  for  the  Communists  to  block  ac- 
cess to  Berlin.  The  presence  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  would  give  new  hope  and 
new  sense  of  purpose  to  the  embattled 
people  of  West  Berlin. 

Even  though  the  Russian  proposals 
may  offer  no  more  than  the  merest  ray 
of  hope,  we  would  be  derelict  if  we  failed 
to  explore  them.  However,  we  should 
do  so  with  the  attitude  of  a  hardheaded 
negotiator  using  the  greatest  Ingenuity 
to  obtain  as  much  as  possible  at  the  least 
possible  eoet. 

I  From  th«  H«w  York  Ttmw,  Sept.  8,  19«1] 
Am  iMmMATioirAL  Cnr  or  Bkbum? 
(By  JamMRMton) 
WASHiMOToir,  8«pt«mb«r  7. — In  the  dto- 

cuMlona  of  BerUn  In  the  embaaales  lure 
thcM  days  there  is  considerable  talk  about 
the  poaslblllty  of  Internationalizing  that  city 
under  the  United  Nations. 

Various  ideas  along  this  line  are  being  ex- 
plored as  an  alternative  to  the  present  stale- 
mate and  crisis,  but  all  of  them  envlaage  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Russians  for  a  new  Berlin 
status  and  a  United  Nations  presence  in  Ber- 
lin pending  eventual  unification  of  the  two 
Germanys. 

One  suggestion,  for  example.  Is  that  both 
East  and  West  Berlin  should  actually  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  International  organization 
as  a  kind  of  trust  territory,  with  the  routes 
of  access  to  it  Internationalized  as  well. 

Another  is  that  the  U.N.  would  not  actu- 
ally govern  the  city  but  merely  supervise  the 
administration  of  a  new  freely  elected  BerUn 
government  and  replace  Soviet  and  Western 
troope  there  with  a  United  Nations  fore*. 

A  third  U  that  the  United  Nations  should 
reinforce  Its  presence  In  Berlin  by  moving 
some  of  its  specialized  agencies,  such  as  the 
International  Refugee  Agency,  to  Berlin,  and 
there  is  even  some  discussion  of  the  poesl- 
blUty  of  moving  the  permanent  headquarters 
of  the  UJ*.  from  New  York  Into  Berlin. 
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The  U.S.  Ooverranent  has  not  taken  a 
position  on  any  of  these  Ideas,  but  they  are 
known  to  the  President,  they  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  the  highest  levels  of  this  adminis- 
tration, and  more  will  undoubtedly  be  heard 
about  them  If  Khrushchev  ever  stops  Jump- 
ing up  and  down. 

For  the  time  being  nobody  here  wants  to 
talk  above  a  whisper  about  any  new  formula 
for  BerUn.  Adenauer  Is  engaged  in  a  West 
German  election  that  Is  almost  as  silly  as 
the  New  York  campaign,  and  until  he  dis- 
poses of  Willy  Brandt  he  does  not  want  to 
take  on  "Emperor  Nik." 

Of  course,  all  this  talk  about  turning  Ber- 
lin over  to  the  U.N.,  or  vice  versa,  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  Khrushchev  really  Is 
prepared  to  guarantee  free  access  to  a  free 
city.  If  be  Is,  the  D.N.  presence  In  one  form 
or  another  Is  at  least  a  method  of  testing  his 
sincerity. 

The  VM.  has  established  its  presence,  with 
varying  degrees  of  sticcess,  in  Korea,  Lebanon. 
the  Oasa  strip,  and  the  Congo.  If  it  can 
provide  a  military  service  In  one  area,  pre- 
sumably it  can  provide  a  civil  service  In  an- 
other; so  at  least  runs  the  argument  in  the 
embassies  here  in  Washington. 

Khrushchev  himeelf  has  Indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  have  the  United  Nations  play  an 
unstipulated  part  la  the  supervision  of  any 
new  Berlin  and  German  settlement,  but  he 
has  not,  of  course,  gone  as  far  as  backing  a 
wholly  Internationalized  Berlin. 

He  has  always  talked  not  about  the  whole 
of  Berlin  as  a  free  city  but  only  of  West 
Berlin.  As  usual  la  these  negotiations,  he 
wants  to  hold  on  to  what  he's  got  and  negoti- 
ate for  what  we've  got.  Nevertheless,  re- 
sponsible diplomats  here  think  the  UJf .  may 
In  the  end  be  the  Instrument  iot  a  new 
approach  to  the  problem. 

The  principle  of  allied  p>olicy  la  that  the 
freedom  of  the  pecple  of  West  Berlin  must 
be  maintained.  This  means  that  they  m\ut 
have  political  free<lom  and  economic  free- 
dom, which  rests  oo  uncontrolled  access  to 
the  West.  These  things  are  now  being  main- 
tained precariously  by  the  prssencs  of  West- 
ern troops  and  moniiy. 

OOtrtllCtlNO   MTtMATM 

The  question  li  whether  these  freedoms 
could  be  malntalnrd  under  a  new  Interna- 
tional sgreemsnt  in  an  Internattonallced  city 
with  tntsmatlonalKed  corridors  to  the  West. 
Bom*  ottclals  and  diplomats  bets  think  they 
might;  others  think  they  could  not,  even  If 
the  UJV.  itself  were  moved  to  the  Branden- 
burg gate. 

Oddly  thotigb,  thers  Is  more  talk  hers 
about  the  most  controversial  aspect  of  ths 
idea  than  anything  else.  This  Is  the  trans- 
fer of  the  U.N.  to  the  former  German  capital. 
The  argument  for  this  Is  that  the  Commu- 
nlsU  would  scarcely  try  to  capture  the  UJf. 
itself.  The  argunMnt  against  it  Is  that  it 
would  make  the  UJ^.  a  hostage  of  the  (Com- 
munist world  and  by  moving  it  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  sjmiboUze  the  rising  Influence 
of  Moecow. 

Accordingly,  the  !dea  of  internationalizing 
the  city  under  some  form  of  UJ».  supervision 
Is  more  likely  to  get  serious  support  In 
Washington.  The  President  Is  going  to  New 
York  to  address  the  U.N.  He  will  emphasize 
there  the  Importance  of  increasing  the  role 
of  the  U.N.  In  the  settlement  of  internation- 
al disputes.  He  wilt  offer  the  U.N.  the  long- 
range  prospect  of  moving  toward  the  rule 
of  law  and  propose  a  new  disarmament  plan 
based  on  this  principle.  Whether  he  will 
actually  suggest  using  the  UJf.  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  reaching  a  new  accommodation  in 
Berlin  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  point  Is  merely  that,  despite  all  the 
noise  from  Moscow  and  the  apparent  Indif- 
ference to  new  Ideas  here,  there  is  some 
discussion  of  new  approaches  In  Washington, 
and  the  U.N.  is  very  definitely  a  part  of 
them. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  22,  1961] 

The  Dat  UNrm>  Nations  Movkd  to  Beklin 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  September  21. — ^Now  that 
Izvestla,  that  official  and  family  organ  of 
Nlklta  Khrushchev,  has  indicated  Its  sup- 
port for  moving  the  United  Nations  from 
New  York  to  Berlin,  several  interesting  ques- 
tions arise. 

Would  the  Communists  put  a  wall  around 
the  place  to  keep  the  refugees  In  East  Ger- 
many from  escaping  out  of  paradise  Into 
the  free  city  of  Berlin?  Or  would  U.N. 
troops.  In  keeping  with  their  obligation  to 
encourage  "respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all"  (art.  1,  par.  8, 
of  the  charter)  be  obliged  to  keep  the 
refugees  out  at  gun  point? 

This  is  the  kind  of  question  that  troubles 
a  man  even  when  he  Is  busy  sweeping  under 
the  rug  all  the  chickens  that  have  recently 
come  home  to  roost,  and  there  are  other 
questions  which  no  doubt  Izvestla  can 
answer. 

What  would  happen  to  a  new  acting  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  In  Berlin 
who  tried  to  carry  on  Dag  Hammarskjold's 
Congo  policy,  or  asked  the  Soviet  Union  If  It 
wouldn't  mind  paying  Its  U.N.  bills,  or 
decided  to  drive  his  troika  over  Into  East 
Germany  on  a  Simday  afternoon  Just  to  see 
how  things  were  going? 

One  peculiarity  of  the  charter  Is  that  It 
permits  free  speech  and  calls  on  Its  members 
to  develop  friendly  relations  among  nations 
based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples. 

Would  It  be  OK  for  the  United  Nations 
In  Berlin  to  talk  about  the  self- 
determination,  say,  of  the  German  people. 
East  and  West,  or  would  the  charter  have  to 
be  changed  on  this  issue? 

The  United  Nations  official  radio  is  another 
awkward  point.  It  broadcasts  Its  debates 
and  sometimes  even  talks  about  liberty  in 
many  languages.  Including  German  and  Rus- 
sian, Czech,  Polish  and  Hungarian.  Would 
the  Communists  let  this  kind  of  thing  con- 
tinue, or  would  th«y  jam  everything  beyond 
the  barbed-wtre  barrlcadas? 

TMOSS  HUMAN  BIOHTS 

Also.  Mrs.  Roossvslt  or  somsbody  Is  always 
coming  around  tbs  United  Nations  and  en- 
gaging tb«  Osneral  Assembly  in  dsbst*  on 
such  things  as  human  rights.  The  universal 
declaration  on  this  subject,  in  ths  second 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  proclaims 
that  "everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  sectirlty  of  person  *  *  *  to  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression  •  •  •  to  freedom  of 
movement  and  residence  within  the  borders 
of  each  state  •  •  •  to  leave  any  country 
Including  his  own,"  and  that's  not  all.  It 
even  comes  out  for  parents  educating  their 
own  children  any  way  they  like. 

Would  this  kind  of  devlatlonlst  talk  be  per- 
mitted at  the  UJf.  In  Berlin  and  broadcast 
from  there  Into  Budapest,  Warsaw,  Prague, 
Moscow  and  all  those  other  centers  of  the  new 
Communist  culture? 

Transportation  Is  another  problem.  Ber- 
lin Is  110  miles  Inside  East  Germany,  Isolated 
like  a  Goldwater  Republican  In  Tammany 
Hall.  Khrushchev  has  told  us  after  he  sets 
the  East  Germans  free,  they  will  have  com- 
plete sovereign  rights  over  who  passes  from 
the  West  Into  Berlin. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  a  capitalist  war- 
monger In  a  situation  like  that?  The  ques- 
tion wouldn't  be  whether  the  United  Nations 
recognized  the  East  Germans  but  whether 
the  Bast  Germans  recognized  the  United 
Nations.  The  Bast  Germans  control  the  elec- 
tricity, and  the  communications,  and  the 
city  transportation  in  Berlin.  How  could 
you  have  Berlin  surrounded  by  East  Ger- 
many without  bringing  the  East  Germans 
Into  the  club?  And  how  would  you  know 
when  the  lights  were  going  out? 


HAu*-raaE  HAur  crrr 

There  would,  of  course,  be  some  advantages 
In  Berlin.  A  Nigerian  soldier,  guarding  the 
barricades  against  the  flight  of  women  antf 
clilldren,  could  when  he  was  off  duty  go  out 
and  get  himself  a  beer  In  a  restaurant  by 
the  Brandenburg  gate  without  fear  of  getting 
the  bum's  rush.  That  would  be  progress,  and 
yet  the  troubling  disadvantages  persist. 

Would  the  UJ*.  be  aUowed  to  put  up  its 
own  buUdlngs  In  Berlin,  or  would  It  have  to 
conform  to  the  beauties  of  the  Stallnallee  or 
the  neo-Woolworth  Gothic  of  Socialist  real- 
ism? 

Would  the  comely  International  crew  of 
female  toiu-  guides  at  the  U.N.  in  New  York 
be  transferred  too,  or  replaced  by  those  In- 
tourlst  types  east  of  the  Elbe?  We  would 
want  to  know. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  even  this  would 
be  better  than  nuclear  war,  but  the  point 
should  be  debated  and  the  questions  should 
be  answered.  Maybe  Khrushchev  and  the 
editor  of  Izvestla,  Aleksel  (dont  you  sigh) 
Adzhubei,  would  be  willing  to  give  satisfac- 
tory answers. 

Maybe  they  would  put  the  UJf.  In  the  whole 
of  Berlin  and  not  turn  It  Into  a  half-free 
half  city.  Maybe  they  would  tear  down  the 
wall,  and  let  freedom  ring  out  across  the 
melancholy  empire  to  the  east.  Maybe  they 
would  provide  international  highways  to  the 
West,  controlled  by  the  U.N.  itself,  and  U.N.- 
manned  railroads,  and  airlanes  free  and  high 
as  the  sky,  and  beer  and  vlttles  to  comfort 
the  weary  peacemakers. 

But  the  thing  would  have  to  be  checked 
In  advance,  just  In  case. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  BERLIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  IMr.  KASinntKixR  1 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr,  Speaker, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  people  in 
the  country  who  are  confused  about  the 
Issues  of  the  cold  war.  The  legal  nice- 
ties of  Berlin,  the  history  of  the  cold 
war  period,  the  military  technicalities — 
all  of  this  is  so  complicated  that  few 
have  time  to  really  understand  some  of 
most  basic  issues  America  and  the  world 
are  facing. 

I  believe  that  the  complexities  of  our 
present  situation  have,  unfortunately, 
opened  the  way  for  those  who  believe  that 
all  problems  can  be  solved  simply.  They 
say,  "There  is  nothing  to  negotiate 
about;  we  have  only  to  stand  firm  and 
let  the  Russians  know  that  we  will  not 
budge." 

It  is  very  strange  for  me  to  hear  this 
kind  of  talk.  I  have  participated  in  lo- 
cal affairs  and  congressional  politics  long 
enough  to  know  that  simple  slogans  are 
usually  inadequate.  I  have  seen  very  few 
situations  where  doing  nothing  but 
standing  firm  is  the  best  thing  to  do. 
Even  in  the  struggles  of  the  home,  the 
school,  the  factory  and  the  city:  being 
firm  and  doing  nothing  else  usually 
means  that  one  ends  up  with  less  than 
could  be  gained  by  more  thoughtful  and 
creative  approaches.  I  know  very  few 
businessmen  who  would  be  satisfied  in 
their  everyday  work  with  a  policy  of 
mere  firmness.  And  I  know  of  very  few 
labor  leaders  who  would  be  satisfied  with 
simply  looking  tough  and  remaining 
film. 

Not  only  is  it  strange  to  me  that  this 
completely  passive  policy  is  finding  sup- 
porters; it  is  more  surprising  that  such  a 
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policy  is  findinir  support  among  some 
very  militant  people.  It  is  usually  Just 
those  groups  who  believe  we  must  be 
more  aggressive  about  winning  the  cold 
war  who  shout  that  our  only  policy  must 
be  mere  firmness.  It  is  alnvjst  as  II  we 
are  asked  to  be  firm  about  firmness  it- 
self. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  misunderstood;  I 
think  there  is  absolutely  no  question 
about  the  need  for  America  to  stand  fast 
and  retain  her  rights  in  West  Berlin. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  let  the  free  people  of  West  Berlin 
be  trampled  by  the  Communists.  Nor 
can  we  let  the  access  routes  to  West  Ber- 
lin be  infringed  upon.  This  must  be 
clear.  And  I  believe  that  the  President 
has  made  it  clear. 

But  to  simply  stand  still  and  rest  upon 
this  position  is  far  too  passive.  And  I 
believe  that  it  is  very  far  from  the  best 
we  can  do.  In  my  view,  there  are  many 
things  that  can  be  gained  if  we  take  the 
challenge  of  Berlin  seriously  and  If  we 
give  creative  thought  to  going  beyond 
mere  firmness  to  a  challenging  policy  of 
our  own. 

In  the  first  instance,  we  have  many 
simple  guarantees  which  could  be  im- 
proved. Much  of  our  position  in  Berlin 
rests  upon  the  agreements — imsigned— « 
made  by  military  commanders  winding 
up  World  War  n.  We  would  do  well  even 
If  we  were  only  to  get  into  writing  some 
of  the  things  we  believe  should  be  pro- 
tected and  some  of  the  specific  guaran- 
tees on  access. 

But  beyond  this,  there  is  a  great  gain 
which  can  be  gotten  in  Berlin.  The  ul- 
timate reason  why  we  are  protecting 
the  people  in  Berlin  is  because  we  believe 
this  Is  the  way  to  protect  the  freedom 
of  the  West  and  the  security  of  the  West. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  have 
neither  freedom  nor  secxirity  if  Berlin 
sets  ocr  a  thermonuclear  war  that  would 
be  a  war  of  extreme  and  horrendous  de- 
struction. 

The  problem  Is  to  attempt  to  set  the 
stage  so  that  Berlin  will  not  set  off  war 
at  this  time — and  so  that  it  cannot  set 
off  war  in  the  future.  If  this  is  accom- 
plished we  would  do  much  to  protect, 
preserve,  and  extend  the  freedom  and 
security  of  the  free  world. 

I  believe  that  we  can  best  approach 
this  ultimate  goal  by  seeing  if  the  Rus- 
sians are  at  all  serious  about  the  slogans 
they  have  tossed  out  for  a  nuclear  free 
zone  of  disengagement  in  Europe.  They 
have  said  that  they  would  accept  such  a 
zone.  I  believe  it  is  now  up  to  us  to  see 
if  they  are  serious  and — if  so — to  take 
them  up  on  this;  and.  if  not,  to  expose 
their  insincerity. 

We  in  the  West  often  forget  that  the 
idea  of  a  nuclear  free  zone  is  originally 
an  idea  stemming  from  the  West. 
Rapacki,  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister, 
stole  this  idea  from  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Belgiiun.  Van  Zuylan.  It  has  also 
been  proposed  in  one  form  or  another 
by  various  leading  British  spokesmen, 
leading  French  thinkers,  and  leading 
Americans. 

The  basic  notion  Is  quite  simple:  both 
sides  have  much  to  gain  in  setting  aside 
a  zone  of  Europe  which  could  not  be  set 
into  immediate  nuclear  motion.  A  zone 
which — if  war  started — would  not  Im- 


mediately Involve  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  safety  of 
both  sides.  It  would  mean  that  tension 
and  sparks  would  not  necessarily  mean 
nuclear  terror. 

The  Russians  have  said  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  pull  back  their  nu- 
clear weapons  from  East  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  if  we  were 
to  pull  ours  from  West  Germany.  I 
think  we  should  try  to  see  if  we  can  get 
this  bargain:  We  pull  back  nuclear 
weapons  from  one-half  country  in  ex- 
change for  their  pulling  back  from  2 ',2 
countries.  And  both  gain  by  setting 
aside  a  zone  of  nonescalation  which 
would  preserve  the  security  for  both 
sides. 

A  bold  initiative  and  bold  challenge  by 
the  West  would  do  much  to  set  the  Berlin 
question  in  proper  perspective.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  paranoid 
Russians  suspect  that  we  are  about  to 
give  nuclear  weapons  to  West  Germany. 
This — as  Walter  Lippmann  has  pointed 
out — would  be  a  move  they  could  not  ac- 
cept. Because  they  may  fear  this,  they 
may  be  willing  to  pull  back  and  also  to 
give  guarantees  on  Berlin  in  exchange 
for  the  establishment  of  a  denuclear 
zone.  I  do  not  know  if  they  would  give 
us  this  good  a  bargain,  but  I  believe  we 
would  have  nothing  to  lose  by  chal- 
lenging them  to  live  up  to  public  profes- 
sions that  they  would. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  stand- 
ing pat  on  the  status  quo  is  very  much 
a  defeatist  policy.  I  think  we  have  much 
to  gain  and  little  to  lose  by  exercising 
American  Intelligence  and  Ingenuity  to 
produce  a  variety  of  new  challenges  for 
the  Soviets.  I  believe  we  should  step 
beyond  the  dangerous  drift  of  the  status 
quo  to  a  new  creative  approach  to  the 
problems  of  Berlin,  Germany,  and 
Europe.  I  think,  to  put  it  simply,  that 
there  is  very  much  to  gain  by  new  and 
challenuing  negotiations. 


THE  BERLIN  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  RyanI  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Au- 
gust 7  when  I  last  discussed  the  Berlin 
crisis  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  events 
have  moved  rapidly.  The  Russians  have 
erected  the  Chinese  wall  of  the  20th 
century  and  resumed  nuclear  testing; 
the  Congo  is  once  again  in  the  head- 
lines; and  the  world  has  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  peacemakers.  These  events 
have  increased  the  instability  of  the  cold 
war  and  have  made  the  Berlin  crisis 
even  more  critical  than  it  was  in  Au- 
gust. 

Feeling  of  fear,  frustration,  and  fatal- 
ism have  increased.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  we  have  nothing  to 
gain  in  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
over  Berlin,  that  we  must  firmly  stand 
on  the  status  quo  and  that  we  can  only 
lose  at  the  conference  table. 

Such  an  attitude  reflects  a  lack  of 
imagination  about  possible  roads  to  an 
endurini?  peace  and  growth  of  freedom 
In  the  world.  The  Berlin  situation  could 
be  regaided  not  only  as  a  crisis,  but  as 


an  opportunity  to  increase  our  national 
security  by  an  advantageous  central 
European  settlement,  reduce  tensions, 
and  create  a  prototype  for  disarmament 
with  effective  international  controls.  It 
is  often  overlooked  that  we  have  long 
term  as  well  as  inunediate  interests  at 
stake  in  Berlin.  Certainly  we  are  In- 
terested In  maintaining  Western  access 
to  that  city,  and  we  are  vitally  concerned 
that  the  people  of  West  Berlin  be  allowed 
to  live  in  freedom  and  prosperity.  The 
necessary  protection  of  these  Interests 
does  not  exclude  an  attempt  to  come 
closer  to  the  attainment  of  long-range 
goals.  These  goals,  which  we  should 
bear  in  mind  at  this  time  of  crisis,  are 
general  and  complete  disarmament  un- 
der effective  International  control,  the 
reduction  of  the  Communist  threat  to 
underdeveloped  and  other  vulnerable 
areas  around  the  world,  the  Insulation 
of  unstable  areas  from  the  struggle  for 
strategic  supremacy,  the  development 
of  means  for  settling  international  dis- 
putes fairly,  and  a  general  strengthen- 
ing of  the  institutions  making  for  peace, 
conflict  resolution,  and  respect  for  law. 
Is  It  possible  to  see  gains  toward  any  of 
these  objectives  resulting  from  negotia- 
tions over  Berlin? 

Let  us  project  possible  solutions  to  the 
current  crisis.  Let  us  suppose,  for  In- 
stance, that  we  agree  to  create  a  free 
city  of  Berlin,  East  and  West.  I  dis- 
cussed this  possibility  on  August  7  and 
pointed  out  that  West  Berlin  Is  a  useful 
tlnderbox  to  Khrushchev.  If  this  crisis 
passes  without  a  long-term  solution,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  prepared  to  return 
to  the  Issue  whenever  It  seems  advan- 
tageous. Since  I  discussed  this  area  of 
negotiation.  East  Berlin  has  been  sealed 
off  from  West  Berlin.  The  Soviets 
have,  in  effect,  by  unilateral  action 
ended  any  semblance  of  four-power 
control.  The  Soviets  have  also  deprived 
West  Berlin  of  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  its  existence.  No  longer  Is  that 
beleaguered  city  a  unique  Western 
showcase:  no  longer  is  it  a  safe  port  In 
a  Communist  storm.  Without  these 
functions  the  city  may  die;  the  popula- 
tion of  West  Berlin  may  choose  to  live 
in  safer  territory.  Already  there  are 
reports  of  West  Berlin  businessmen  les- 
sening their  ties  with  their  city  and 
moving  the  base  of  their  operations. 
To  maintain  the  status  quo  In  West 
Berlin  as  It  exists  now  may  spell  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  that  city. 

The  idea  of  a  free  city  should  be  ex- 
plored carefully  and  In  depth.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  we  abandon  our  clear  and 
firm  obligation  to  maintain  the  freedom 
of  the  people  of  West  Berlin  and  our 
access  rights.  I  do  suggest  that  there 
may  be  other  arrangements  under 
which  we  can  maintain  and,  indeed, 
strengthen  these  objectives.  Any  change 
in  the  status  of  Berlin,  as  I  have  said 
before,  would  have  to  be  incorporated 
into  specific  written  agreements,  filed 
with  the  United  Nations,  which  would 
protect  access  rights  and  the  freedom 
of  the  Berllners.  But  written  agree- 
ments are  not  enough.  A  free  city  plan 
should  Include  the  use  of  an  Interna- 
tional police  force  under  the  United 
Nations  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  area 
and  enforce  the  agreement.    The  expe- 
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rience  of  the  United  Nations  force  In 
the  Gaza  strip  will  be  useful  in  this 
regard. 

Another  proposal  under  which  the 
freedom  of  the  West  Berllners  and  ac- 
cess rights  might  be  maintained  is  an 
effective  disarmament  plan  for  central 
Europe.  The  development  of  modern 
weapons  technology  has  produced  one 
of  the  great  paradoxes  of  our  time. 
The  United  States  is  stronger  militarily 
today  than  ever  before  in  its  history,  yet 
our  security  has  not  Increased  com- 
mensurately.  In  fact,  our  security  Is 
threatened  as  never  before,  and  the 
arms  which  we  have  created  are  a  fac- 
tor in  the  rise  of  tensions  since  1945. 
With  both  sides  capable  of  mutual  sui- 
cide, a  border  incident  In  Berlin  has  the 
potential  of  escalating  Into  the  Arma- 
geddon. This  could  come  about  with- 
out either  side  deliberately  using 
thermonuclear  war  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining victory. 

We  should  not,  of  course,  enter  Into 
any  agreement  out  of  fear.  Every  pro- 
posal must  be  examined  with  our  obliga- 
tions and  our  national  security  in  mind. 
With  effective  safeguards  a  disarmament 
zone  In  central  Europe  might  preserve 
freedom  In  Berlin,  reduce  tensions.  In- 
crease our  national  security  and  serve  as 
a  prototype  for  effectively  controlled 
general  and  complete  disarmament. 

On  August  7  I  outlined  the  history  of 
central  European  disarmament  propos- 
als going  back  to  the  Eden  plan  of  1954. 
I  do  not  think  It  necessary  to  repeat  this 
background.  However,  I  would  like 
briefly  to  restate  the  hypothetical  dis- 
armament plan  suggested  on  August  7  as 
an  area  for  possible  negotiation.  This 
plan  had  four  parts : 

First.  The  evacuation  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  an  area  cMnprlslng  West 
Germany,  East  Germany.  Including  Ber- 
lin, Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hun- 
gary. 

Second.  The  reduction  of  military 
forces  of  the  above  countries  to  internal 
security  strength  only. 

Three.  A  United  Nations  and  four- 
power  guarantee  of  the  borders  of  the 
above  countries. 

Fourth.  An  International  Central  Eu- 
ropean Disarmament  Authority  with  the 
right  of  inspection  and  control  agreed  to 
by  the  countries  Involved  and  the  four 
powers.  [ 

This  proposal  would  lead  to  self-deter- 
mination for  the  demilitarized  countries. 
The  central  European  nations  would  be 
able  to  choose  their  own  governments 
and,  not  being  burdened  with  defense, 
would  be  able  to  ?row  and  prosper. 
Tensions  would  be  reduced.  Such  an 
example  might  make  agreements  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  more  easily 
attainable. 

Would  the  Soviet  Union  accept  such  a 
proposal?  Prom  the  Soviet  point  of 
view  such  an  agreement  would  be  a 
guarantee  against  a  German  militaristic 
revival.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  regard  the  liquidation  of  its 
eastern  European  commitments  within  a 
framework  of  controUed  disarmament  as 
an  opportunity  to  build  her  economy, 
improve  her  atandards  of  living,  and 
answer  the  demand*)  of  her  people  for 
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more  consumer  goods.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  Soviet  attitude  might  be  toward 
this  proposal.  If  we  hfve  a  plan  for 
peace  which  is  consistent  with  our  ideals 
and  furthers  the  interest  of  the  free 
world,  the  possibUlty  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  not  agree  should  not  deter 
us  from  vigorously  presenting  the  case. 

The  actual  shape  of  a  disarmament 
agreement  for  central  Europe  may  vary 
within  broad  limits.  But  the  content 
must  be  there.  The  plan  we  offer  must 
go  far  beyond  Berlin.  This  is  an  avenue 
not  only  to  secure  the  short-range  goals 
we  seek,  but  also  to  build  a  meaningful 
settlement  with  some  hope  of  continu- 
ance, so  that  we  shall  not  experience  a 
whole  series  of  such  crisis,  each  one  more 
likely  than  the  last  to  set  off  a  war. 

The  Berlin  crisis  is  a  decisive  moment ; 
it  tests  not  our  willpower  but  our  vision 
of  a  hopeful  future  and  our  capacity  to 
anticipate  change  and  capitalize  upon  it. 
It  offers  the  opportunity  to  work  for  dis- 
armament under  effective  international 
control.  International  legality,  and  the 
revival  of  faith  in  the  future,  a  faith 
which  the  mld-20th  century  has  shaken 
among  men  and  women  of  the  free 
world. 


CONCRETE  AND  LONG-RANGE  POL- 
ICY NEEDED  FOR  BERLIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frwn  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  who  are  stressing 
the  need  for  creative  alternatives  to  a 
situation  in  Berlin  which.  If  allowed  to 
deteriorate,  can  only  lead  to  an  un- 
wanted war — unwanted  by  either  side. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  must 
be  strong  militarily,  but  we  must  also 
be  strong  in  terms  of  new  ideas.  Our 
objective  is  not  some  makeshift  arrange- 
ment that  merely  perpetuates  a  war  of 
nerves  and  provides  abrasive  situations 
that  can  accidentally  trip  off  a  war. 
Rather,  we  need  a  concrete  and  long- 
range  policy.  We  need  to  take  the  dip- 
lomatic offensive  with  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  our  moral  position.  Once 
we  make  known  our  objectives,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  free  world  and  many 
of  the  new  nations  will  Join  with  us  In 
pursuing  them. 

By  strength,  determination  and  unity 
of  purpose,  we  can  demonstrate  to  Khru- 
shchev that  he  can  accomplish  nothing 
with  his  tactics  of  bluff  and  bluster  and 
that  there  Is  no  alternative  but  to  face 
up  to  the  facts  that  we  will  not  yield  an 
inch  in  terms  of  a  free  Berlin,  that  we 
demand  assurances  and  guarantees  for 
the  democratic  Institutions  of  this  city. 
Both  the  world  and  Khrushchev  must 
know  that  the  stability  of  Berlin  and 
the  keeping  of  treaties  is  a  Soviet  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  other  words,  we  shall  not  be  forced 
through  a  narrow  opening  of  Khru- 
shchev's choosing.  From  our  position 
of  strength,  we  should  not  be  afraid  to 
consider  plans  that  op>en  new  doors,  that 
lead  to  stabilization  in  Europe  and  which 
decrease  the  threat  of  war.    For  the  real 


interests  of  the  United  States  are  not 
served  by  policies  which  leave  no  room 
for  reason  and  more  imaginative,  cre- 
ative diplomatic  pxjssibilities.  We  have 
shown  the  Russians  that  their  threats 
cannot  weaken  us,  but  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  show  them  also  that  un- 
der certain  conditions,  we  can  live  to- 
gether without  war,  for  In  this  age  of 
thermonuclear  weapons,  there  Is  no  real 
alternative  to  peace. 


CAN  WE  SOLVE  BERLIN  SITUATION 
WITHOUT  APPEASEMENT? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  over  the  past  years 
has  often  been  justifiably  criticized  be- 
cause we  react  to  events  rather  than  act 
In  such  a  way  as  to  shape  events.  In 
other  words,  we  have  too  long  let  Soviet 
Russia  call  the  time  by  their  taking  the 
initiative. 

With  regard  to  the  Berlin  crisis.  It 
would  be  folly  to  oppose  any  tjT>e  of 
proposed  solution  whatever  for  the  mere 
sake  of  opposition.  It  may  well  be  that 
America  can  devise  a  solution  that  will 
ease  the  crisis  while  at  the  same  time  not 
result  in  a  knuckling  under  or  an  ap- 
peasement. If  we  have  learned  any- 
thing from  history,  it  is  that  dictators 
are  Insatiable  and  cannot  be  appeased. 
I  certainly  do  not  stand  for  appease- 
ment. That  Is  why  I  voted  to  spend  $46 
billion  of  the  peoples'  wealth  for  arms. 

I  am  willing,  however,  to  weigh  any 
proposal  for  a  solution  of  the  Berlin 
problem  on  the  scale  of  what  I  consider 
best  for  America.  Honorable  peace  is, 
of  course,  always  preferable  to  war.  If 
those  in  charge  of  our  foreign  policy 
can  devise  a  solution  which  is  wise  and 
will  not  damage  oiu-  international  posi- 
tion or  our  national  honor,  such  a  plan 
must  be  supported. 

I  hope  I  am  not  one  of  those  contrary 
people  who  are  Intransigent  and  against 
everything.  But  believe  me,  I  would 
need  a  great  deal  of  convincing  that  we 
are  at  last  coming  up  with  a  positive 
and  imaginative  action  rather  than  the 
all  too  familiar  frantic  reaction  before 
I  would  endorse  it. 

My  attitude  is  "show  me."  I  am  will- 
ing to  listen. 


TAKE  THE  OFFENSIVE  FOR  PEACE 
IN   BERLIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  KowalskiI 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  a  great  privilege  to  Join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  this  demonstra- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  support 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
herculean  efforts  to  find  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  Berlin  crisis.  My  mall  and  my 
contacts  with  people  convince  me  that 
millions  of  Americans  have  been  wait- 
ing for  their  representatives  to  speak  out 
boldly  for  peace.  For.  today  as  the 
"escalation"  mounts  toward  inevitable 
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war.  nothing  is  so  important  to  this  great 
Nation  as  the  need  to  relax  the  emotional 
tensions  of  our  people.  We  have  been 
standing  firm  so  long  now  with  fingers 
frozen  on  nuclear  triggers  that  our  na- 
tional nerves  are  frayed  and  jagged. 

Under  these  difficult  circumstances, 
most  Americans  are  mentally  numb. 
Those  who  still  are  capable  of  independ- 
ent thinking  know  that  the  status  quo 
is  no  solution  for  West  Berlin.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  general  feeling  in 
the  United  States  that  In  the  Berlin 
crisis  we  are  facing  a  grave  test  to  our 
national  honor,  that  a  line  has  been 
drawn  beyond  which  communism  must 
not  pass,  that  here  we  are  locked  in  a 
death  struggle  for  our  way  of  life. 

Our  retaliatory  forces  have  been  placed 
on  war  alert ;  our  draft  has  been  doubled 
and  tripled ;  men  due  to  be  released  from 
military  service  are  being  held  over  for 
additional  months ;  thousands  of  our  Re- 
serves have  been  called  to  active  duty; 
the  Government,  the  Military  Establish- 
ment, and  the  people  are  being  prepared 
for  war.  Once  again  a  general  has  been 
assigned  to  the  White  House  staff.  An- 
other general  is  rushed  to  West  Berlin. 
Fifteen  hundred  American  reinforce- 
ments press  against  the  East  Berlin  wall. 
Young  men  stand  up  in  their  foxholes 
on  the  border  and  take  a  more  careful 
aim  into  Czechoslovakia  and  East 
Germany. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Great  Divide, 
the  preparations  for  war  are  even  more 
hectic.  Soviet  divisions  move  west 
through  Poland.  Soviet  warplanes 
buzz  commercial  aircraft.  East  Berlin- 
ers  erect  aji  inhuman  wall,  and  East 
Germans  have  passed  an  aggressive  new 
law  providing  for  conscription  of  man- 
power and  resources  for  war.  Czecho- 
slovakian  and  Polish  troops  due  for  re- 
lease are  being  held  in  the  service. 
Sugar  is  hoarded  in  Poland;  while  in 
East  Germany,  potatoes  and  other  foods 
are  being  stashed  away. 

War  and  threats  of  war  are  nothing 
new  to  the  satellite  Slavs.  For  genera- 
tions they  have  lived  as  they  do  today. 
in  constant  fear  of  the  Germans.  But 
on  the  border  watch  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
believe  that  either  the  American  soldier 
who  aims  his  machinegun  into  Czecho- 
slovakia, or  the  Czechoslovak  who 
alines  his  gunsight  on  the  American 
considers  the  other  his  enemy. 

In  the  meantime,  the  world  is  sub- 
jected to  an  ever- Increasing  accumula- 
tion of  dangerous  nuclear  fallout  as  the 
Soviets  test  ever-larger  weapons  of  de- 
struction. Our  own  scientists  bore  into 
the  earth  and  conduct  still  other  tests  to 
produce,  they  say,  lighter  and  more  eflB- 
cient  nuclear  warheads. 

This  Is  what  is  known  as  the  Berlin 
crisis.  How  high  will  the  buildup  go 
before  the  blowup  comes?  How  much 
time  do  we  have  before  the  rockets  fly? 
No  one  can  predict.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain. In  the  past,  whenever  a  great  na- 
tion mobilized,  demobilization  came 
only  after  a  war.  Yet,  influential  Amer- 
ican leaders  in  great  seriousness  have 
declared  that  "there  is  nothing  to  ne- 
gotiate." Frankly.  I  am  tired  of  this 
nonaenM.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  much  to  negotiate.    I  think  it  is  high 


time  we  began  to  challenge  the  Soviets 
creatively,  with  Imagination. 

It  is  time  we  take  the  offensive  for 
peace. 

First,  we  must  have  the  guts  to  think 
and  act  boldly.  This  world  is  not  a 
monolithic  world:  it  is  a  world  in  which 
ingenuity,  intelligence,  and  courage  al- 
low many  different  approaches.  We 
must  not  be  afraid  to  try  new  ap- 
proaches to  peace.  I  cannot  believe  that 
in  a  crisis  the  only  way  one  can  survive 
in  this  world  is  by  standing  stifflegged 
and  firm  like  a  robot.  Life  is  not  like 
that. 

Second,  I  would  suggest  that  we  ought 
not  be  satisfied  in  tn^lng  Just  to  pre- 
serve our  position  in  Europe.  I  think 
we  ought  to  better  it. 

I  mean  by  this  that  our  fundamental 
objective  is  to  preserve  the  security  of 
the  free  world.  When  one  sees  our 
troops  exchanging  tear  gas  grenades 
with  East  German  troops;  and  when 
one  realizes  that  there  are  loaded  weap- 
ons on  both  sides  and  itchy  trigger 
fingers  and  growing  tensions  and  grow- 
ing irritations;  and  when  one  knows 
that  behind  these  itchy  men  In  the  front 
line  are  atomic  weapons — one  realizes 
that  our  present  situation  is  not  secure 
at  aU. 

I  ask  you :  Is  a  policy  which  opens  the 
way  for  mounting  tension  and  the  dan- 
ger of  nuclear  accident  a  secure  one?  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  this  Is  the  best 
we  can  do. 

I  believe  we  must  work  out  a  new  chal- 
lenge to  the  Soviets  that  will  go  beyond 
the  narrow  position  of  legalities  in  Ber- 
lin— to  a  new  initiative  for  European 
and  world  security. 

Such  a  challenge  must,  of  course,  rest 
on  two  points:  First,  the  free  society  of 
Berlin  must  be  preserved;  second,  ac- 
cess to  Berlin  must  be  guaranteed.  This 
much  we  must  have.  But  I  think  that 
this  is  very  little  Indeed. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  this  is  all  we 
can  get.  I  believe  we  can  do  much  to 
improve  the  whole  European  situation. 
I  believe  we  can  begin  to  move  toward 
establishing  freedom  in  the  satellite 
countries.  I  believe  that  if  we  move 
aggressively  we  can  put  the  Russians  on 
the  defensive.  It  is  high  time  they  had 
to  meet  our  challenges. 

I  would  do  this  by  taking  the  Russians 
up  on  their  slogans.  They  have  sug- 
gested a  nuclear-free  Europe  and  have 
offered  a  disarmed  Central  Europe. 

All  right,  let  us  see  if  this  is  what  they 
mean. 

They  have  said  they  would  give  us  two 
and  a  half  countries'  worth  of  denu- 
clearization for  our  one-half.  They 
have  offered  to  denuclearize  East  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  in 
exchange  for  a  denuclearized  West  Ger- 
many. 

Let  us  see  if  they  will.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  lose.  If  we  stay  as  we  are  and 
war  starts  in  Europe,  it  must  become  a 
nuclear  war:  we  can  fight  no  other  kind 
of  war  with  21  divisions  facing  175.  But 
a  nuclear  war  caimot  be  limited.  It 
must  break  out  into  a  world  holocaust. 

If  we  withdraw  our  nuclear  weapons 
from  West  Germany,  and  the  Soviets 
withdraw   theirs  from  East   Germany, 


Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia,  leaving  a 
denuclearized  zone;  If  war  comes  and  it 
becomes  nuclear,  there  will  be  little 
lost— except  the  world — as  in  the  first 
instance.  We  do  not  have  to  install  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Europe  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union.  Neither  do  they,  to  de- 
stroy us  for  that  matter.  Each  side  now 
can  reach  the  other  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons from  installations  in  its  own  coun- 
try. 

On  the  other  hand  much  would  be 
gained  by  a  denuclearized  Europe. 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  have  gained 
a  major  objective  of  our  present  military 
buildup.  We  are  increasing  our  con- 
ventional forces  now  so  that  we  can  both 
"raise  the  threshold  of  total  war"  and 
also  increase  the  time  in  which  to  decide 
whether  a  nuclear  war  is  really  neces- 
sary or  worth  the  effort.  Our  basic 
thought  in  increasing  our  conventional 
force  is  to  give  us  a  bit  more  time  to 
think,  to  ^ow  the  enemy  that  we  are 
going  to  fight,  and  to  talk  before  we 
push  the  buttons. 

But  this  objective  can  be  gained  by  a 
denuclear  policy  Just  as  easily — and  bet- 
ter. If  two  and  a  half  eastern  European 
countries  are  denuclearized,  there  will  be 
a  large  zone  free  of  nuclear  escalation  in 
central  Europe.  Given  this  enforced 
nonnuclear  zone,  we  will  gain  our  basic 
military  objectives  of  raising  the  thresh- 
old and  increasing  the  breathing  space 
before  escalation  to  nuclear  war. 

A  zone  free  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
provide  a  huge  cushion  of  space  which 
would  allow  a  moment  of  reason  before 
the  ultimate  irrationality  of  total  war. 

It  follows  logically  that  denuclearizing 
central  Europe  would  Increase  our  secu- 
rity. 

Moreover,  by  pulling  the  big  atomic 
weapons  out  of  the  line  of  tension,  both 
sides  would  decrease  the  chance  of  ac- 
cidental war. 

Pmally,  if  we  were  to  link  a  denuclear 
zone  with  a  second  stage  of  withdrawal 
of  foreign  forces  from  the  zone,  we  might 
well  begin  the  retreat  of  the  Red  army 
from  eastern  Europe  and  thus  initiate 
the  opportimlty  for  real  freedom  in  this 
area. 

Such  a  policy  would  create  a  bold  new 
challenge.  It  would  have  broader  and 
better  goals  than  our  present  rigid  de- 
fense of  the  status  quo.  Within  the  con- 
text of  such  a  challenge,  the  formalities 
of  Berlin  and  East  Germany  could  easily 
be  negotiated.  Within  the  context  of 
such  a  challenge.  Western  policy  could 
afford  to  be  dramatic,  exciting,  and  more 
secure. 

Will  the  Russians  accept  such  a  pol- 
icy? I  think  the  mere  fact  that  we 
would  present  such  a  policy  would  rock 
them  back  on  their  heels.  Such  an 
American  challenge  would  force  them  to 
rethink  and  revise  their  entire  approach 
in  the  world.  They  might  not  be  able 
to  meet  this  challenge — they  did  not 
meet  our  challenge  of  a  solid  and  well- 
prepared  nuclear  testing  treaty.  But 
then  again,  they  might. 

They  say  they  will.  There  are  indi- 
cations that  they  fear  nuclear  armament 
of  Germany.  They  fear  that  we  are 
about  to  give  nuclear  weapons  to  West 
Germany.    This  fear  of  West  Germany 
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may  be  Irrational,  But  It  can  be  real.  I 
have  talked  to  Jew.j,  Poles,  and  French- 
men who  have  fought  the  Germans  and 
I  find  irrational — but  very  real — fears  of 
Germany.  There  is  then  a  possibility 
that  the  Russians  may  be  willing  to  take 
us  up  on  oiu*  challenge. 

If  they  accept  this  challenge,  the 
whole  question  of  European  security 
would  take  on  a  new  light.  It  would 
truly  open  a  new  fi-ontler — a  new  begin- 
ning toward  peace. 

I  see  no  future  in  standing  rigidly  like 
wooden  soldiers  glued  to  a  board.  I  am 
tired  of  reacting  too  late  with  too  little 
to  Soviet  harassments. 

Let  us  move  forward  with  a  new  Imag- 
inative approach. 

Let  us  demand  a  new  zone  free  of  es- 
calation in  Europe, 

Let  us  demand  the  first  steps  for  a 
withdrawal  of  the  Red  army  from 
Europe.  1 1 

Let  us  move  with  new  Initiative  to  the 
freeing  of  eastern  Europe. 

Let  us  take  the  offensive  for  peace. 
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U.S.  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  THE 
WORLD  REGARDING  COMMU- 
NISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingkix]  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  praising  the  distin- 
guished gentlelady  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  not  only  as  an  able  and  coura- 
geous legislator  but  also  for  her 
thoughtful  remarks  on  a  dangerous  and 
pressing  situation. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  her  that 
we  are  in  a  position  where  we  can  and 
mtist  negotiate  with  the  Russians.  In- 
deed we  must  courageously  and  vigor- 
ously pursue  the  course  of  negotiations 
even  now. 

In  each  negotiation  which  we  have 
conducted  In  the  past  the  Russians  have 
behaved  so  as  to  give  a  clear  inference 
of  bad  faith.  They  have  stalled.  They 
have,  for  example,  tested  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  obviously  prepared  to  test  nu- 
clear weapons  at  the  time  the  actual 
discussions  were  going  on  to  halt  nu- 
clear testing.  They  have  engaged  in 
warlike  acts  when  discussions  were 
going  on  and  supposedly  there  was  a 
cease  fire.  They  have  disregarded 
their  responsibility  to  respect  the  rights 
of  once  free  peoples  now  imprisoned  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  They  have 
breached  either  the  letter  or  spirit  on 
innumerable  treaties  and  agreements. 
Including  the  solemn  agreements  guar- 
anteeing our  rights  and  those  of  the 
people  of  West  Berlin  In  that  city. 

The  Poles.  Lithuanians.  Latvians, 
Czechs.  Rumanians,  Hungarians,  Bul- 
garians, Albanians,  and  dozens  of  other 
minority  groups  who  once  existed  as  In- 
dependent peoples  in  the  free  community 
of  nations  and  which  achieved  in  their 
owi  right  great  and  high  cultures  dedl- 
f *^  to  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the 
mdividual  have  been  ground  ruthlessly 
under  the  heel  of  the  Communist  oppres- 
sors. The  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agree- 
ments which  clearly  set  forth  that  upon 


completion  and  conclusion  of  hostilities 
In  World  War  n  these  peoples  should 
have  the  right  of  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination have  been  ignored  and  tram- 
pled underfoot. 

Despite  these  clear  and  regular 
breaches  of  Russia's  international  com- 
mitments and  the  general  attitude  of  the 
Communist  government  on  treaties,  the 
United  States  has  a  responsibility  not 
only  to  our  people  but  also  to  the  people 
of  all  the  world  and  generations  xmbom 
to  continue  exploring  new  ways  to  arrive 
at  a  modus  Vivendi  with  the  Communist 
dictators  of  Russia. 

However,     certain     cautions     among 
others  must  be  observed  on  this,  that 
first,  the  United  States  negotiates  from 
a  position  of  strength  militarily  and  eco- 
nomically;   second,    the   United   States 
speaks  always  boldly  on  behalf  of  free- 
dom and  the  rights  of  men  to  freedom 
and  self-determination;  third,  that  the 
United  States  constantly  is  alert  to  new 
methods  to  achieve  an  honorable  modus 
Vivendi  with  the  Communist  government 
of  Russia;  fourth,  that  the  United  States 
does  not  retreat  or  abandon  territory  or 
people    to    Communist    takeover    and 
domination  by  either  direct  action  or  by 
indirect  result  of  our  negotiations ;  fifth, 
that  within  the  framework  of  the  above 
the  U.S.  pohcy  in  our  negotiations  be 
directed   to   achieving   a   lasting  peace 
with  dignity   and  honor   not   only  for 
our  own  people  but  for  those  of  the 
whole  world;  sixth,  that  every  reason- 
able effort  be  directed  toward  achiev- 
ing a  situation  where  a  workable  and 
effective  program  of  disarmament  can 
be    achieved    by    reason    of    easing    of 
world  tension  and  by  adequate  policing 
and  other  safeguards;  seventh,  that  the 
United    Nations     be    strengthened    to 
achieve  a  real,  lasting  organization  to 
maintain    world    peace    and    easing    of 
world   tension;    eighth,  that  maximum 
utilization  of  the  World  Court  for  solving 
of  confiict  and  disagreement  between  na- 
tions   be    emphasized.      Naturally    any 
agreement  with   the  Russians  we  find 
from  history  must  be  self -executing  and 
self-policing. 

Our  people  will  support  the  admin- 
istration and  our  great  President  Ken- 
nedy In  his  efforts  to  achieve  world 
peace. 

Indeed,  history  will  support  the  stand 
of  our  President  and  of  his  administra- 
tion to  achieve  a  peace  with  honor,  dig- 
nity, and  freedom  for  all  through  nego- 
tiations. 

Cessation  of  talking  may  very  well 
mean  the  begirming  of  shooting  with  the 
horrors  of  nuclear  war  not  far  behind.  If 
we  ignore  the  grim  warnings  of  his- 
tory and  fall  to  continue  negotiating 
the  price  may  be  far  too  high.  I  say 
efforts  by  our  President  and  by  this  ad- 
ministration to  achieve  peace  should  and 
indeed  will  receive  the  support  of  our 
people  and  of  the  world. 


WHO  IS  REALLY  WINNING  THE 
COLD  WAR? 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cuoc  Mzmnl, 
Is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 


Mr.  CLEM  MILLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  and  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Russians  are  wiiming  the  cold 
war.  Is  the  Communist  cause  really 
walking  away  with  everything?  Acting 
as  if  this  were  so,  some  Americans  are 
driven  to  espousing  drastic  measures  in 
retaliation.  Now,  the  United  States  has 
been  disappointed  in  a  number  of  Its 
hopes  in  the  last  decade,  and  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  Soviet  policy  can  oc- 
casionally take  the  credit  for  such  dis- 
appointments. But  to  say  that  the 
Soviets  are  running  things  their  own 
way  is  to  flatter  them  needlessly  and 
contribute  to  luifounded  fear  of  their 
omnipotence,  as  if  we  actually  believed 
their  story  that  history  Is  on  their  side. 
They  deserve  no  such  credit,  and  we 
need  not  assume  that  the  time  has  come 
to  lay  aside  our  highest  traditions  or  to 
create  a  garrison  state  that  would  im- 
prison us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  this  moment  It 
looks  as  If  the  Soviet  leadership  is  op- 
erating on  the  assumption  in  reverse; 
they  seem  to  fear  that  everything  is 
going  down  the  drain,  and  that  the  time 
has  come  for  special  and  drastic  meas- 
ures on  their  part.  After  courting  world 
opinion  for  a  decade  and  after  Khru- 
shchev made  explicit  pronouncements 
that  testing  of  large  nuclear  weapons 
and  poisoning  of  the  atmosphere  would 
never  begin  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
after  this  line  was  parroted  by  Com- 
munists everywhere,  they  have  thrown 
all  that  away  to  assimie  for  themselves 
the  onus  of  resuming  nuclear  weapons 
testing  in  the  atmosphere.  And,  after 
boasting  to  the  uncommitted  and  West- 
em  world  that  communism,  because  of 
its  manifest  superiority,  would  be  the 
voluntary  choice  of  new  nations  and  new 
generations,  they  have  underlined  the 
poverty  of  their  system  by  allowing  East 
Germany's  Walter  Ulbrlcht  to  build  a 
wall  of  concrete  block  and  barbed  wire 
to  keep  people  in.  TTiese  two  events 
ought  to  snap  us  out  of  any  feeling  of 
despair.  It  should  make  us  take  a  new 
look  at  the  facts. 

What  are  the  Russian  objectives? 
They  would  like  to  see  communism  per- 
vade the  world.  Short  of  that,  they 
would  like  to  see  the  military  and  the 
economic  and  the  spiritual  resources  of 
the  free  world  severely  weakened.  They 
want  to  call  the  shots  for  an  enlarged 
and  unified  Commmiist  bloc  of  nations. 
And  they  want  to  see  the  new  nations 
who  rebel  against  colonial  and  "im- 
perialistic" powers  look  to  them  for 
leadership  and  advice. 

We  want  to  see  the  new  nations  choose 
freedom — for  themselves,  under  pro- 
cedures of  self-determination.  And  we 
hope  to  see  the  threats  of  the  Soviet 
Union  reduced  to  a  less  dangerous  level 
Are  the  Russians  getting  what  they 
want? 

They  are  not.  Consider  their  relations 
with  their  own  bloc.  At  the  last  all- 
party  congress,  Khrushchev  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity  by  saying  that  time 
had  come  to  cease  calling  Russia  the 
leader  of  the  Communist  bloc  This  only 
creates  trouble  and  confusion,  he  said; 
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there  should  be  no  head  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  Actually,  there  could  be 
nothlnE  farther  from  the  way  Khru- 
shchev really  thinks  the  Communist 
world  ought  to  be  run.  But  he  could  not 
escape  the  fact  that  for  years  he  had 
been  losing  control  of  the  Commimlst 
nations  in  a  way  that  makes  problems 
of  allied  unity  in  recent  months  seem 
trivial  by  comparison.  The  loss  of  con- 
trol began  with  Yugoslavia,  where  re- 
peated attempts  to  discipline  Tito  failed 
and  Tito  has  ended  up  hosting  a  confer- 
ence of  "unalined"  nations — ^many  of 
whom  are  that.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  Yugoslavia,  it  is  not  a  Soviet 
puppet. 

This  loss  of  control  continued  with 
Communist  China  where.  In  spite  of 
technical  and  economic  aid,  the  leader- 
ship's contempt  for  and  insubordination 
to  Khrushchev  has  been  unconcealed. 
It  has  proceeded  to  Albania,  where  Rus- 
sian diplomatic  personnel  were  recently 
arrested  and  expelled.  Among  recent 
events  of  importance  in  the  Communist 
world,  the  Chinese-Indian  border  dispute 
probably  was  contrary  to  Khnishchev's 
wishes.  The  same  may  be  said  for 
China's  massive  establishment  of  com- 
munes. The  resumption  of  atmospheric 
nuclear  testing,  with  its  frightful  over- 
tones, is  a  clear  instance  that  Khru- 
shchev is  not  master  in  his  own  house. 
and  that  the  pressures  from  a  belligerent 
China,  a  schizophrenic  East  Germany, 
and  probably  the  military  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin,  are  taking  their  toll. 

Khrushchev  is  unable  to  lessen  these 
internal  and  external  pressures  with 
frank  public  debate.  He  is  unable  even 
to  tell  his  people  about  them  because  he 
has  no  way  to  explain  them  consistent 
with  the  image  of  all-powerful  leader. 
Thus,  the  Russian  people  did  not  read 
In  their  newspapers  about  his  blowup  of 
the  Paris  simmiit  conference  or  his  mis- 
behavior at  the  United  Nations.  If  the 
Russian  tests  could  have  been  kept  se- 
cret, they  would  have  been.  Even  so, 
they  were  announced  late  and  imder- 
played.  In  his  recent  policy  and  be- 
havior, Khnishchev  has  shown  the 
demeanor  of  a  man  who  has  both  to 
pretend  to  absolute  power  and  to  hold 
together,  by  compromise,  a  disintegrat- 
ing empire.  In  this,  as  in  many  of  the 
accompanying  ssrmptoms  of  alternating 
rea8onJEJ>leness  and  rage,  he  is  reenactlng 
In  a  compressed  time  scale  the  experi- 
ence of  the  fading  imperialism  he  op- 
poses. Imperialism  is  one  of  history's 
least  attractive  patterns,  and  we  are 
quite  fed  up  with  it. 

Now  let  us  consider  Khrushchev's  re- 
lations with  the  developing  nations.  We 
have  been  dismayed  by  the  experience  of 
Cuba.  This  has  made  many  feel  that 
Khrushchev  is  having  a  magnificent  suc- 
cess in  Latin  America.  The  fact  is  that 
Cuba  fell  into  his  lap.  He  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  it,  and  was  even  a  little  un- 
certain what  to  do  with  his  new  ally. 
He  signed  a  treaty  to  buy  Cuban  sugar 
only  if  Cuba  could  not  sell  it  to  the 
United  States.  He  has  since  failed  to 
supply  Cuba  with  food  and  materials  to 
counteract  its  growing  shortages,  and 
Judging  from  the  recent  overtures  of 
Che  Guevara  to  the  OAS  at  Punta  del 
Estc,  there  is  little  prospect  that  this 


situation  will  be  reversed.  In  fact, 
Kudryavtsev,  the  Russian  Ambassador  to 
Cuba,  recently  returned  to  Moscow  after 
advising  the  Castro  regime  to  improve  its 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

As  for  the  rest  of  Latin  America,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  a  vast  revolution 
against  economic  domination  is  develop- 
ing. S<»ne  of  the  leaders  are  Marxists. 
That  does  not  mean  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Communist  bloc.  Jagan  of 
Guiana  is  a  fair  example  of  a  Marxist 
who  is  quite  possibly  independent,  and 
who  may  make  more  trouble  for  Khru- 
shchev than  otherwise.  There  is  rising 
hope  in  Latin  America.  The  administra- 
tion is  identifying  itself  with  these  hopes. 
The  American  dream  is  also  the  dream 
of  South  America — our  egalitarian  so- 
ciety has  tremendous  appeal  for  a  peo- 
ple subjected  to  the  Spanish  tradition  of 
the  hidalgo.  In  the  past,  this  image  of  a 
free  society  has  been  tarnished.  Our 
former  support  for  oppressors,  for  eco- 
nomic domination,  for  a  sleazy  sort  of 
commercialism  has  been  unfortunate. 
This  is  changing.  Even  that  symbol  of 
economic  imperialism,  the  United  Fruit 
Co..  has  readjusted  its  policies  and  its 
ownership  patterns  to  favor  local  au- 
tonomy and  facilitate  the  coming 
changes. 

But  then  it  will  be  said  that  Khru- 
shchev is  making  fantastic  gains  in 
southeast  Asia.  The  fact  is  that  he 
makes  gains  only  in  vacuums  we  create 
for  him.  The  problem  of  Laos,  for  in- 
stance, was  created  originally  by  Ameri- 
can intervention  to  overthrow  a  consti- 
tutionally established  and  popularly  sup- 
ported government.  It  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  Khrushchev.  There,  as  else- 
where, Khrushchev  does  not  take  an 
inch  we  do  not  prepare  for  him  by  ill-ad- 
vised si4}port  of  ill-fated  and  unsupport- 
able  regimes  which  waste  moneys  and 
alienate  their  own  subjects.  As  we  de- 
part from  that  policy,  the  Communist 
advance  stops.  It  may  be  recalled  how 
the  Russians  rushed  into  the  Congo  with 
aid  and  technicians  when  opposition  to 
the  popular  Lumumba  created  such  a 
vacuum;  it  should  also  be  remembered 
how  the  Russians  thereafter  departed 
when  that  vacuum  was  again  filled  by 
the  UJ^.  No  wonder  Khrushchev  blus- 
ters at  the  United  Nations.  It  was 
hardly  a  victory  for  a  state  which  claims 
to  be  the  world's  most  powerful  and 
popular  to  have  to  leave  with  its  tail  be- 
tween its  legs. 

But  more  important  is  Khrushchev's 
failure  to  win  the  adherence  or  even  con- 
fidence of  the  imcommltted  world  by  his 
policies.  Think  for  a  moment  what  the 
significance  of  the  Cairo  and  Belgrade 
conferences  is.  It  is  in  effect  a  monu- 
ment to  Khrushchev's  failure  to  win  the 
cold  war.  For  these  are  the  new  nations 
which  he  meant  to  win.  whom  he  hoped 
to  have  looking  to  him  and  the  Soviet 
system  for  leadership  and  for  a  model. 
Many  of  them  do  look  to  him  for  money 
and  technological  assistance.  Sukarno 
takes  him  for  a  multimillion-ruble  ride 
in  Indonesia;  Nasser  has  taken  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  cost  of  the  Aswan  Dam 
from  the  Russians  and  then  turned 
against  the  Communists:  India  has 
taken  steel  mills  and  technological-help 
credits:  and  so  on  down  the  list.    This 


economic  tightrope  Is  probably  a  prin- 
cipal reason  behind  their  equivocating 
at  Belgrade  in  condemnation  of  Russian 
nuclear  testing.  But  allegiance  is  not 
there.  Do  these  nations  meet  in  Mos- 
cow? Do  they  centralize  their  econ- 
omies, form  military  alliances  with  the 
Soviet  bloc,  and  turn  against  the  United 
States?  With  the  exception  of  Cuba. 
caught  up  in  a  pique  of  injured  pride 
ar.d  a  heady  experiment  with  a  new 
ideology,  the  answer  is  "No."  Nor  do 
they  adhere  to  Peiping's  doctrines,  either 
In  the  forms  of  their  economies  or  in 
their  attitude  toward  war,  in  spite  of  the 
flood  of  technical  aid  and  propagsuida 
Red  China  has  imleashed  upon  them. 

Whatever  coiu-se  these  countries  are 
taking,  and  certainly  there  are  disagree- 
ments and  dissatisfactions,  their  way  is 
not  that  of  Russia.  Furthermore,  it  is 
obvious  to  them  as  to  us  that  Khru- 
shchev is  in  no  position  to  give  advice. 
His  own  domestic  economy  is  performing 
badly;  his  new  lands  program  is  failing, 
and  his  agricultural  commissars  have 
recently  borne  the  brunt  of  his  rage  at 
their  Inefflciency.  His  industrial  de- 
velopment has  generally  fallen  behind  to 
the  point  where  he  has  to  go  before  his 
people  all  over  the  Russian  countryside 
and  commiserate  with  them  on  the  mis- 
erable housing  conditions  and  the  poor 
quality  and  supply  of  consumer  goods, 
promising  somehow  to  see  that  things 
improve. 

And.  if  anyone  wants  a  demonstration 
of  the  alleged  superiority  of  a  more  high- 
ly developed  form  of  communalization 
of  city  and  country,  and  of  a  more  cen- 
tralized form  of  allocation  of  labor,  cap- 
ital and  resources,  he  has  only  to  turn 
to  Red  China,  where  people  are  now 
starving  and  the  allocation  of  cloth  for 
clothes  is  2^^i  yards  per  person  per  year. 
Peking  blames  the  weather,  but  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Formosa,  production  is  down 
only  between  8  and  13  percent,  while  in 
Red  Chinas  Kwantung  Province,  where 
the  weather  is  about  the  same,  produc- 
tion is  down  30  percent.  The  result  of 
all  this  is  that  the  neutrals  are  not  look- 
ing to  Khrushchev  for  advice  or  leader- 
ship. It  may  well  be  that  the  resump- 
tion of  Russian  nuclear  testing  was  mx- 
dertaken  at  the  eve  of  the  Belgrade  Con- 
ference because  of  Khrushchev's  aware- 
ness of  this  feeling  and  hence  the  crude 
attempt  to  frighten  them  Into  some  kind 
of  submission. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  final  matter 
on  which  the  Russians  have  been  vastly 
overrated  by  some :  their  tactics.  Looked 
at  critically.  Soviet  tactics  often  appear 
incredibly  unimaginative.  The  tactical 
blunders  by  which  Russia  has  lost  its 
chance  for  leadership  of  the  underde- 
veloped world  begin  with  the  Invasion  of 
Hungary,  if  not  with  the  suppression  of 
the  East  German  revolt  in  1953.  The 
aggressions  of  Ccunmunist  China  against 
Tibet  and  then  India  were  other  steps  in 
this  process.  Indian  opinion  shifted  at 
that  time  definitely  westward.  Khru- 
shchev's personal  misbehavior  at  the 
U.N.  and  at  Paris  was  similarly  alienat- 
ing, and  not  only  increased  the  siis- 
picions  of  the  uncommitted  nations  but 
provoked  precisely  the  response  within 
the  United  States  most  harmful  to  his 
Interests — increased  hostility,  emotional 
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mobilization  and  determmation.  Khru- 
shchev is  a  chronic  destroyer  of  every 
good  press  he  achieves,  as  after  his  trip 
through  the  United  States  when  the 
earthy  side  of  him  won  a  degree  of  sym- 
pathy. And  if  we  want  a  good  example 
of  a  recent  blunder  of  particular  signifi- 
cance, look  to  the  recent  visit  of  Mikoyan 
to  Japan.  It  could  not  have  been  han- 
dled more  badly,  alienating  even  the  left 
wing  which  had  been  active  in  the  dem- 
onstrations that  prevented  the  visit  of 
President  Eisenhower. 

Nor  is  Khrushchev's  diplomatic  corps 
any  smoother.  It  is  credited  with  know- 
ing the  languages  of  the  countries  in 
which  it  serves  much  better  than  our 
political  appointees  do;  yet,  in  more  than 
half,  the  Soviet  ambassadors  cannot 
speak  the  language  of  their  assigned 
country,  mcludmg  those  to  Japan  and 
Cuba.  The  cultural  attaches  are  ap- 
parently no  great  proselytisers  either, 
for  Khrushchev  has  recently  been  al- 
lowed to  administer  armoying  insults  in- 
advertently to  the  Indians  and  Indo- 
nesians on  his  jimkets.  And  the  poor 
quality  of  many  of  the  goods  they  ship  as 
a  resiUt  of  their  aid  or  trade  agreements 
has  alienated  many  recipients:  spoiled 
wheat  to  Egypt,  faulty  jeeps  to  Indonesia, 
faulty  steel  cables  and  drills  and  motors 
to  Argentina,  a  bakery  built  m  Afghan- 
istan which  baked  bread  no  one  would 
eat,  and  so  on.  Russian  technicians 
everywhere  have  a  reputation  for  heavy- 
handedness  that  is  notorious  and  widely 
unpopular.  The  rigidity  of  their  con- 
duct, and  bureaucratic  dependence  on 
policy  from  Moscow  even  when  it  does 
not  apply  have  made  them  suspect  in 
many  host  nations.  These  are  not  the 
acts  of  master  tacticians.  They  may  ap- 
pear small  in  the  listing,  but  they  are 
large  in  terms  of  local  prestige.  Time 
after  time,  the  results  have  redounded  to 
the  credit  of  the  West  where  we  have 
been  called  in  to  repair  the  damage  done 
and  supply  the  necessary  quality  goods. 

But  the  point  is  not  to  gloat  over  the 
Communists'  failings.  It  should  be  no 
satisfaction  to  us  that  millions  of  poor 
and  overworked  Chinese  pesisants  are 
starving.  It  is  a  matter  of  concern  that 
these  very  inadequacies  create  danger- 
ous tensions  which  could  lead  to  ex- 
plosion. We  know  these  things.  Nor  is 
the  point  to  suggest  that  any  degree 
of  complacency  is  warranted — because  it 
obviously  is  not.  Assummg  the  best,  the 
cold  war  is  going  to  last  a  long,  long 
time.  Nor  am  I  suggestmg  that  the 
Russians  have  not  won  prestige  because 
of  their  achievements — notably  their 
achievements  in  space. 

The  point  here  is  that  we  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  are  far  from  being 
pushed  armmd.  far  from  being  isolated, 
and  far  from  watchmg  helplessly  a 
vigorous  communism  on  the  march.  In 
fact,  we  are  already  dealing  from 
strength;  not  only  military  strength,  but 
the  strength  of  freedom,  of  patience,  and 
of  an  Increasing  good  will  and  helpful- 
ness without  strmgs  attached.  And  can 
we  but  see  this,  we  shall  operate  and 
negotiate  not  in  fear  or  desperation  but 
in  determination,  firmness,  reason,  and 
confidence.  The  meaning  of  such  con- 
fidence will  not  be  lost  on  a  watching 
world.  ' 


BERLIN  AND  PRESTIGE  IN  EUROPE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  I  Mr.  Rhodes] 
is  recognized  for  20  mmutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  and  other  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  this  discussion  on  the  question 
of  Berlin.  It  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  facmg  the  Nation  and  the 
world  at  this  time. 

Back  in  1955  I  had  opportunity  to  visit 
the  old  German  capital.  The  freedom, 
prosperity,  and  progress  I  saw  \n  that 
city  were  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  dis- 
tressed social  and  economic  conditions 
in  East  BerUn.  The  fear  and  lack  of 
freedom  was  written  on  the  faces  of  too 
many  Germans  living  m  the  Communist 
sector  of  the  city.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  the  refugee  camp  in  West  Berlin 
received  600  East  Germans  daily  who 
had  left  their  homes  in  search  of  peace 
and  freedom. 

That  such  a  city  as  Berlin  exists  deep 
within  the  Communist  orbit  must  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  concern  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Because  Berlin  is  a  ssmi- 
bol  of  our  free  way  of  life,  it  is  naturally 
a  danger  point  in  the  conflict  which  di- 
vides the  E&st  and  West. 

How  to  resolve  this  problem  with  its 
threat  to  peace  and  human  survival  is 
a  challenge  to  the  good  sense  and  states- 
manship of  our  world  leaders,  particu- 
larly those  who  represent  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  na- 
tions. It  is  a  challenge  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people. 
It  is  a  challenge  that  calls  for  public 
understanding  so  that  we  may  prevent 
the  nuclear  disaster  which  would  come 
with  increased  tensions,  confusion,  and 
fear. 

It  seems  to  me  that  only  calm  and 
flexible  negotiation  can  bring  about  a  re- 
sFHjnsible  solution  to  the  situation  we 
face  in  Berlin.  Nuclear  war  with  its 
death,  destruction,  and  desolation  In 
victory  or  defeat  would  only  aggravate 
the  causes  which  breed  totalitarian 
tyranny.  Neither  the  cause  of  West  nor 
East  would  be  served  by  such  a  war. 

I  feel  that  It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  coun- 
ter what  is  becoming  in  this  country  a 
mood  of  fear  and  despair  which  is  mak- 
ing us  inflexible  and  unable  to  examine 
what  are  the  true  interests  of  the  United 
States.  This  mood  of  fear  and  despair 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  our  national 
survival  because  it  can  very  readily  lead 
us  into  a  tragic  and  horrible  war  which 
no  one  wants — a  war  which  would  des- 
troy the  freedom  and  danocracy  which 
we  have  enjoyed. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  con- 
sidering various  viewpoints,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  herewith  several  articles 
on  the  subject  of  Berlin: 

Beklin — Background  and  Pitture — The  Need 
FOR  A  New  Approach 

(A  memorandum  respectfully  submitted  to 

the  President  and  the  Congress) 

(By  James  P.  Warbvu-g) 

Firmness    In    dealing    with    the   recurrent 

Berlin  crisis  is  essential.    But  firmness  alone 

will  not  suffice. 

Without  a  new,  constructive  American  Ini- 
tiative,  mere   resiftance  to  whatever  moves 


the  Kremlin  may  make  will  lead  only  to  a 
continuing  series  of  crises  provoked  at  its 
convenience  by  Soviet  leadership. 

Any  one  of  these  crises,  including  the  one 
we  face  now,  can  lead  to  catastrophic  con- 
flict. At  best,  a  continuation  of  our  past 
inflexible  and  unimaginative  policy  wUl  lead 
to  the  slow  attrition  of  an  ultimately  un- 
tenable position. 

The  United  States  must  seiae  the  initiative 
now,  not  wait  and  see  what  moves  are  made 
by  the  Kremlin. 

The  choice  Is  not  between  resistance  and 
retreat.  A  new,  constructive  American  pro- 
posal would  not  be  a  sign  of  weakness.  It 
would  be  a  demonstration  of  resourceful- 
ness and  strength,  providing  the  kind  of 
leadership  for  which  an  anxious  world  is 
waiting. 
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Berlin  and  Prestige  in  Europe 

(By   Reinhold   Niebuhr,  professor  emeritus, 

Union  Theological  Seminary) 

Why  is  Khrushchev  so  stubborn  about 
eliminating  the  "bone  in  our  throat  which  is 
Berlin"?  Why  are  we  equally  adamant  in  re- 
fusing any  concessions  which  would  com- 
promise the  status  of  Berlin  as  a  window 
through  which  the  Communist  world  can 
look  into  the  political  and  physical  advan- 
tages of  the  free  world? 

Obviously  the  prestige  of  both  East  and 
West  is  at  stake  in  the  Berlin  question.  The 
prestige  of  each  side  is  so  important  because 
prestige,  unlike  the  honor  which  motivated 
many  of  the  wars  of  traditional  monarchs, 
holds  a  central  place  among  the  compo- 
nents of  political  authority. 

Prestige  may  be  drawn  from  the  capacity 
to  wield  force;  but  it  cannot  be  identified 
with  force.  Force  represents  the  capacity 
to  compel  compliance.  Prestige  Is  the  ca- 
pacity to  win  implicit  or  explicit  consent  for 
the  relevant  authority.  The  eoxirces  of  pres- 
tige are  many:  the  stability  of  an  authority 
through  the  years,  its  reputation  for  loyalty 
to  friends,  its  record  of  relative  Justice  in 
the  realm  of  its  authority,  and  its  capacity 
to  preside  over  a  succsasfxQ  communal 
process.  A  good  part  of  the  competition  be- 
tween communism  and  democracy  is  con- 
cerned with  the  prestige  of  each  system  as 
relevant  to  the  desire  of  the  nontechnical 
nations  to  enter  the  charmed  circle  of  techni- 
cal competence  with  its  cornucopia  of 
abundance.  The  sputniks  enhanced  the 
prestige  of  the  Russians  in  Asia  and  Africa 
because  they  were  symbols  of  the  success  of 
a  nondemocratlc  nation  in  negotiating  the 
steep  ascent  to  modern  technical  competence. 

While  BChr\ishchev  boldly  proclaims  the  In- 
evitability of  the  triumph  of  communism  in 
the  whole  world,  and  while  many  of  our  en- 
thusiasts are  naively  certain  that  we  can 
win  the  cold  war,  if  only  this  or  that  device 
is  adopted,  each  side  knows  in  its  reflective 
moments  that  the  contest  between  the  two 
systems  is  more  complicated  than  that. 

Both  sides  are  really  aware,  or  should  be, 
that  the  prestige  advantages  are  with  com- 
munism in  Asia  and  Africa  and  with  democ- 
racy on  the  European  Continent.  In  Asia 
and  Africa  the  spurious  issue  of  anticolonlol- 
Ism  and  the  Communist  dogma  that  Impe- 
rialism is  the  fruit  of  capitalism  Is  almost 
enough  to  give  the  Communist  the  advantage. 
Moreover,  the  complicated  relation  of  free 
enterprise  to  free  institutions  In  the  West  Is 
enough  to  confuse  the  minds  of  non-Eu- 
ropeans. They  remember  the  injustices  of 
early  Industrialism  aggravated  by  the  dogmas 
of  classical  economy.  The  Communist  dogma 
obscures  the  achievement  of  various  equUib- 
riums  of  power,  political  and  economic,  by 
which  we  gradually  achieved  Justice.  More- 
over, the  capitalist  strategy  of  accumulating 
capital  for  industrial  expansion  is  quite  un- 
available to  new  nations — or  to  old  ones^ 
moving  from  an  agrarian  to  an  industrial 
economy. 
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The  prestige  factors  are  radically  different 
in  the  Weet.  Europe  U  the  homeland  and 
seedbed  of  free  Institutions.  Its  culture  em- 
phaslxes  the  ralue  and  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual more  than  prlmltlTe  cultures  do; 
or.  for  that  matter,  more  than  either  the 
mysticism  of  the  Orient  or  the  humanism  of 
the  Chinese.  In  Europe,  democracy  has  been 
made  compatible  with  industrtallsm  by  a 
tortuous  process.  We  live  in  the  West  In 
the  securities  of  the  welfare  state,  whether 
in  Socialist  Sweden  or  Tory  Britain,  or  capi- 
talistic America.  Significantly,  we  define 
OUT  cause  as  "democracy"  while  the  adver- 
sary calls  It  capitalism.  But  by  whatever 
name  defined,  the  prestige  of  justice  Is  with 
us. 

In  Western  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
democratic  Justice  has  gained  sufficient 
triimiphs  over  early  capitalistic  injustices 
to  make  communism  irrelevant  In  precisely 
that  highly  industrialized  civilization  for 
which  Marx  Intended  It.  Only  Prance  with 
iU  rather  static  capitalism  and  Italy  with 
Its  remnants  of  feudalism  have  had  large 
Communist  parties.  Germany — not  until  re- 
cently a  successful  democracy,  the  birthplace 
of  both  the  Marxist  revolt  and  the  Nazi  aber- 
ration— has,  on  the  other  hand,  become  the 
most  successful  capitalistic  democracy  on 
the  Continent.  This  is  partly  because  two 
defeats  accomplished  what  the  democratic 
forces  alone  could  not  accomplish:  The  de- 
struction of  the  feudal  classes  and  the  subor- 
dination of  military  to  civil  power.  Germany 
Is  therefore  a  great  threat  to  Communist 
prestige  and  to  its  pretension  that  It  Is  a 
"wave  of  the  future." 

Berlin  Lb  an  obviovis  showcase  of  the  de- 
sirability and  econonUc  viability  of  free  in- 
stitutions In  the  context  of  European  cul- 
ture. The  daily  stream  of  2,000  refugees 
revealed  that  while  dogmatic  collectivism 
may  have  its  attractions  in  non-European 
cultures  it  does  not  attract  highly  developed 
Industrial  societies.  Its  collective  farms  are 
not  attractive  to  the  men  of  the  soil  In 
Western  B\irope  who  have  long  since 
mastered  the  art  of  the  voluntary  collective 
use  of  farm  machinery  so  as  to  make  effi- 
ciency compatible  with  the  private  owner- 
ship of  the  land — perhaps  the  most  stubborn 
and  cherished  form  of  private  ownership  In 
the  history  of  civilization.  A  goodly  per- 
centage of  the  East  German  refugees  have 
been  farmers,  though  craftsmen  and  pro- 
fessional classes,  too,  have  furnished  their 
quotas. 

Our  own  prestige  Is  quite  as  obviously  In- 
volved. There  naay  be  questions  about  the 
relevance  of  our  institutions  in  Laos  or  Cam- 
bodia; but  the  Berlin  situation  vividly  re- 
veals both  bow  desirable  and.  in  fact,  how 
much  desired  are  free  institutions  in  West- 
em  Europe.  Western  Europe  Is.  of  course, 
not  powerful  enough  to  withstand  Commu- 
nist military  pressure.  Berlin  is  clearly  the 
apex  of  the  p3rramld  of  prestige  which  Is  our 
stake  in  Western  Europe.  If  we  yield  on 
Berlin,  even  Germany — as  Adenauer  hints — 
may  be  tempted  to  neutralism.  The  whole 
of  Western  Exirope  would  lose  heart.  Sig- 
nificantly. De  Gaulle,  a  not  too  loyal  member 
of  NATO,  and  preoccupied  with  Algerian 
problems,  is  as  adamant  as  we  are  on  Berlin. 

The  German  threat  is  aggravated  and  made 
more  vivid  by  that  sorry  remnant  of  the  war, 
that  lack  of  prescience  on  the  part  of  the 
West,  which  left  a  non-Communist  enclave 
essentially  defenseless  in  a  Conununlst  sea. 
It  is  surprising,  particularly  since  Berlin  has 
become  so  focal,  that  few  people  have  In- 
terested themselves  in  the  grievous  errors 
of  judgment  which  have  placed  Berlin  In 
such  an  exposed  position.  The  errors  were 
no  doubt  prompted  by  the  traditional  as- 
sumptions of  military  allies  that  their  alli- 
ance would  outlast  the  victory  over  their 
foes— ass\imptlons  which  have  been  con- 
sistently refuted  by  history.    In  the  case  of 


the  alliance  with  the  Russians,  there  were 
siLlBcient  indications  of  incompatibility  even 
In  the  war  to  have  refuted  the  assumptions. 
Probably  only  the  fortunate  <v  unfortiinate 
involvement  of  leaders  of  both  political  par- 
ties (PJDJl.  and  Eisenhower)  has  prevented 
the  matter  from  being  subjected  to  close 
congressional  scrutiny.  In  any  case,  raking 
over  past  mistakes,  the  seeds  of  oui  present 
embarrassments,  will  not  extricate  us  from 
the  embarrassments. 

The  administration  Is  clearly  right  In  Its 
stubborn  stand.  But  both  we  and  the  Rus- 
sians, despite  the  Intransigence  of  both  sides. 
Insist  that  the  Berlin  situation  must  not 
lead  to  a  nuclear  war;  that  the  situation 
must  be  ultimately  negotiated.  The  real 
question  is  whether  there  Is  any  negoti- 
able element  in  the  situation.  We  are  In 
a  particularly  embarrassing  position  because 
the  rights  on  which  we  insist  are  rights 
derived  from  common  conquest  and  com- 
mon occupation  of  a  vanquished  nation. 
That  vanquished  nation  has  meanwhile  be- 
come our  ally  in  a  contest  with  our  former 
ally.  The  course  of  history  has  not  Invali- 
dated these  rights.  But  a  resourceful  poli- 
tician, such  as  Khrushchev  undoubtedly  is. 
was  bound  to  attempt  to  destroy  our  source 
of  prestige  by  his  strategic  superiority. 

Most  of  the  suggested  modus  vivendl  have 
proved  to  be  Inadequate.  The  Senate  ma- 
jority leader.  Mnu  Manstiku).  suggests  a 
free  status  for  the  whole  of  Berlin.  But 
the  insecurity  of  free  cities  Is  notoriously 
fragile.  Danzig's  fate  is  a  convenient  re- 
minder. The  alternative  of  a  disarmed  neu- 
tral Germany,  after  the  manner  of  Austria, 
is  obviously  too  dangerous  for  the  West  in 
view  of  Russia's  geographic  position  and  Its 
capacity  for  political  subversion.  The  Idea 
of  a  unified  Germany  through  free  elections 
is  obviously  unacceptable  to  Russia.  It 
would  mean  uniting  Germany  against  Russia. 
It  has  not  t>een  a  live  option  for  some  years 
despite  our  Up  service  to  the  formula. 

The  Idea  that  we  could  have  relaxed  ten- 
sions by  denying  the  Germans  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  may  have  had  some  merit  In 
the  past.  But  In  any  case  they  do  not  have 
possession  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  ex- 
cept as  we  make  them  available  to  NATO. 
The  inevitable  use  of  tactical  nuclear  wea- 
pons In  a  Eiiropean  war  has  undoubtedly 
wiped  out  the  distinction  between  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  weapons  and  given  point 
to  Khrushchev's  warning  that  a  war  over 
Berlin  will  inevitably  involve  nuclear  wea- 
pons. President  Kennedy's  and  Genoral  Tay- 
lor's emphasis  on  the  necessity  o<  building 
our  nonnudear  capabilities  Is  nevertheless 
Important.  The  President  is  right  In  Inslct- 
Ing  that  th"?  presence  of  our  troops  in  Berlin 
was  designed  as  a  hostage  of  our  commitment 
to  the  defense  of  the  city. 

The  project — popular  In  liberal  circles  of 
Britain  anC  also  In  our  country — for  spend- 
ing billion  1  to  remove  the  whole  city  of 
Berlin  safely  Into  the  Western  portion  of 
Germany  U  politically  naive  because  It  dis- 
regards the  Importance  of  prestige  In  inter- 
national cc>mpetltion.  The  proposal  stems 
from  a  t3rp<)  of  liberalism  which  Is  Ignorant 
of  the  relations  of  power  to  politics  and  of 
prestige  to  power. 

The  elimination  of  these  alleged  viable 
strategies  does  not  of  course  give  tis  a  viable 
strategy  in  countering  EUirushchev's  calcu- 
lated aggravation  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  He 
has  shrewdly  sealed  off  Bast  Berlin  even  be- 
fore signing  a  peace  treaty.  He  has  violated 
the  liberties  of  the  East  Germans  more  than 
our  rights.  Despite  Mayor  Willy  Brandt's 
frantic  apf>eal  to  the  President  to  produce 
actions  ra'Jier  than  words,  the  juridical 
position  (111  Elsenhower's  phrase)  which  we 
have  as  ono  of  the  conquering  powers  hardly 
empowers  us  to  be  the  guardian  of  But 
German  liberties.  In  his  recent  notes  Khru- 
shchev haii  challenged  our  rights  on  the 
ground  that  we  xise  them,  not  for  the  original 


purpose  of  jointly  occupying  amnoMaj,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  a«rmany 
against  Communist  tyranny. 

Despite  all  «nbarrassments,  derived  from 
the  fact  that  history  has  altered  the  political 
and  moral  positions  which  first  gave  rise  to 
our  agreements  with  the  Russians,  we  m\i8t 
stand  firm  and  not  abandon  Berlin.  We 
must  not  initiate  hostilities;  but  we  can 
counter  force  calculated  to  push  us  out. 
This  Is  undoubtedly  a  war  of  nerves.  A  nu- 
clear catastrophe  Is  always  a  possible  con- 
sequcEce  of  miscalculation. 

But  surely  we  are  entitled  to  weigh  the 
Improbability  of  Khrushchev  starting  a  war 
for  the  sake  of  Berlin  In  the  face  of  the 
fervent  hopes  of  the  Russian  people  for  peace 
and  of  the  probable  embarrassments  with 
his  satellites  In  the  event  of  war.  Surely  a 
politician  as  shrewd  as  Khrushchev  will  ex- 
ploit the  advantages  of  a  dictatorship  over  a 
democracy  In  brinkmanship  as  far  as  h«  can. 
The  fact  that  he  raises  all  the  fuss  even  be- 
fore the  party  congress  may  suggest  that  he 
must  deal  with  the  core  of  Stalinist  in- 
transigence. He  Is  probably  also  under  the 
necessity  of  :  roving  to  the  Chinese  that  he  is 
not  soft  on  capitalism.  But  meanwhile 
the  progress  of  Communist  economic  and 
technical  achievement  in  Russia  and  of  its 
prestige  in  the  non -European  culture  areas 
are  bound  to  make  him  more  cautious  than 
his  present  words  imply.  If  he  Is  as  shrewd 
as  he  seems  to  be.  he  can  still  exploit  com- 
munism's prestige  In  Asia  and  Africa;  and 
quietly,  though  not  openly,  acknowledge  that 
Its  prospects  in  Europe  are  dim  anl  would 
not  Improve  by  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

We  can  meanwhile  produce  some  ne- 
gotiable Items  which  are  not  related  to  the 
safety  of  Berlin.  Two  years  ago  De  Gaulle 
suggested  that  we  ought  to  acknowledge  the 
permanence  of  the  Oder-Nelsse  line.  Since 
It  cannot  be  changed  without  a  war.  and 
since  Its  guarantee  would  make  the  Poles  less 
dependent  on  Russia,  we  should  have  takoi 
that  suggestion  more  seriously.  Even  the 
Germans  would  not  mind  too  much.  They 
would  mind  more  any  tacit  or  explicit  recog- 
nition of  the  East  German  regime,  though 
that  Intransigent  diplomat,  John  Poster 
Dulles,  long  ago  suggested  that  we  might 
recognize  the  East  Germans  as  agents  under- 
mining the  Russians.  Por  such  a  tacit  recog- 
nition would  probably  be  regarded  as  under- 
mining the  inflexible  dogma  that  Germany 
must  be  reunited. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  oxir  European  Allies 
and  even  some  West  Germans  are  not  cer- 
tain whether  reunification  is  either  desirable 
or  feasible,  we  might  well  risk  defying  a 
dogma  to  which  the  Germans,  on  their  part, 
must  pay  llpservlce  if  tor  no  other  reason 
than  to  salve  their  uneasy  conscience  about 
the  fate  of  their  blood  brothers  under  the 
Conununlst  yoke. 

The  sacrific*  of  a  dogma  unrelated  to  po- 
llUcal  reallUea  and  possibilities  wotild  bs  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  successful  negotiations 
Involving  no  loss  of  our  prestige  and  giving 
Khrushchev  a  face-saving  device.  He  most 
have  such  a  device.  That  is  a  political  neces- 
sity. Meanwhile  we  are  entitled  to  specu- 
late that  the  rigor  with  which  he  now  seals 
off  East  Germany  may  in  time  abate  as  the 
Ulhrlcht  regime  faces  the  consequence  of 
dealing  with  the  rebelllotu  spirits  hitherto 
Bjrphoned  out  via  the  Berlin  escape  route. 


PENDING  BANK  MERGER  APPLICA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMPTROL- 
LER OP  THE  CURRENCY  NEED 
CLOSE   SCRUTINY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pdnt  In  the  Rkcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
expectation  that  the  new  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  will  bring  a  new  view- 
[>oint  on  mergers  to  the  oflBce  of  Comp- 
troller of  the  CmTency.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  it  is  important  to  know 
whether  a  large  number  of  bank  merger 
applications  will  be  acted  upon  by  the 
incumbent  Comptroller  in  a  last-minute 
"sweep  up."  It  has  been  reported  that 
there  are  some  30  or  more  national  bank 
merger  proposals  now  pending  in  the 
Comptroller's  ofiBce. 

In  order  that  we  may  keep  a  close 
watch  on  steps  taken  regarding  pend- 
ing bank  merger  ap])lications,  last  Fri- 
day, September  22. 1  requested  from  re- 
tiring Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Ray 
M.  Gidney  a  list  of  all  bank  merger  ap- 
plications now  p>ending.  Similar  re- 
quests were  directed  to  William  McC. 
Martin.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. Federal  Reser\  e  System,  and  Erie 
Cocke,  Sr..  Chairman  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Cori>oration,  for  bank 
merger  applications  p«mding  before  those 
two  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  merger  movement 
has  gotten  out  of  control,  and  I  think  it 
imperative  that  Members  of  Congress 
keep  a  close  watch  on  any  pending 
merger  applications. 

The  appointment  of  James  J.  Saxon  to 
succeed  Mr.  Gidney  on  November  15  as 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  will  bring 
a  new.  fresh  approach  to  the  problem 
of  bank  mergers.  In  sharp  contrast  to 
past  performance  by  the  Comptroller, 
and  also  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  will  make  a  full 
disclosure  of  all  data  concerning  bank 
merger  and  consolidation  approvals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  interest  is 
deeply  involved  in  thte  actions  on  bank 
mergers  on  the  part  of  our  bank  super- 
visory agencies.  All  three  of  these  bank- 
ing agencies — the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation — 
exercise  quasi-judicial  functions  in  pass- 
ing on  bank  merger  applications.  They 
are  each  supposed  to  follow  the  criteria 
set  out  in  the  Banking  Act  of  1960.  As 
I  have  pointed  out  time  and  again,  it  is 
impossible  at  present  to  determine 
whether  the  banking  agencies  are  fol- 
lowing the  mandate  of  Congress. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  change  in  the 
OfBce  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
will  bring  about  a  change  in  the  overall 
approach  to  bank  merger  matters  in 
the  three  banking  a^iencies. 


CIVIL  FUNCTIONS  APPROPRIATION 
ACT,  1962 

Mr.  CANNON  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
9076)  making  appropriations  for  civil 
functions  administeied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Ten- 
nessee   Valley    Authority,    and   certain 


study  commissions,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

Mrs.  May  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ar£nds)  for  September  26  through  Sep- 
tember 29  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Stephens  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Forrester)  until  Thursday,  September 
28,  1961,  on  account  of  his  attendance 
at  the  funeral  and  burial  of  former  Con- 
gressman Paul  Brown. 

To  Messrs.  Anfuso,  Rodino,  Daniels, 
Fascell.  Dent,  Santangelo,  Macdonald, 
Halperm,  and  Libonati  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McCoRMACK)  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod on  account  of  official  business.  Pres- 
idential apiMintees  attending  Italian 
Centennial  in  Italy. 


following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore: 

H.R.  3019.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  fireproof  annex  building  for 
use  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7391.  An  act  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  migratory  waterfowl  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wet  lands  and  other  essential  water- 
fowl habitat;   and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7890.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  to  dispose  of  certain  land, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  9118.  An  act  to  establish  a  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  i>ermission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  for  20  minutes  each  to- 
day, to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter: 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Ullmam. 

Mr.  JOELSON. 
Mr.  KOWALSKI. 
Mr.  DiNCELL. 

Mr.  Clem  Miller. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  OTCoNSMt  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Lankford. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Saylor  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  CKoNSKi  in  three  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert)  to  extend  his  re- 
marks immediately  following  those  of 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  468.  An  act  to  amend  section  1073 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  the  Fugitive 
Pelon  Act; 

H.R.  1777.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation of  fraudulent  State  tax  stamps 
in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes, 

H.R.  2010.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yoko 
Takayashlkl; 

H.R.  2730.  An  act  to  repeal  section  791  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
extend  the  application  of  chapter  37  of 
title  18,  relating  to  espionage  and  censor- 
ship; 

H.R.  2732.  An  act  to  amend  section  303(c) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to 
authorize  the  Secretaries  concerned  to  pre- 
scribe a  reasonable  monetary  allowance  for 
the  transportation  of  hoixse  trailers  or  mo- 
bile dwellings; 

H.R.  3019.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  fireproof  annex  building  for 
use  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3587.  An  act  to  provide  outpatient 
and  dental  treatment  for  veterans  of  the 
Indian  wars  on  the  same  basis  as  such  treat- 
ment Is  furnished  to  veterans  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  and  to  extend  the  time 
within  which  certain  children  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  War  Orphans  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1956  may  complete  their 
education; 

H.R.  4750.  An  act  to  amend  section  6(a) 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act; 

H.R.  4797.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens; 

H.R.  6122.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lulsa  Reis  (nee)  Loys; 

H.R.  6668.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  annuities  based 
on  retired  or  retainer  pay,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  6845.  An  act  to  amend  title  14  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  an 
expansion  of  the  functions  of  the  Coast 
Guard; 

H.R.  7391.  An  act  to  promote  the  conser- 
vation of  migratory  waterfowl  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  wet  lands  and  other  essential 
waterfowl  habitat,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7890.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Poet- 
master  General  to  dispose  of  certain  land, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8383.  An  act  to  further  amend  sec- 
tion 201(1)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  8558.  An  act  to  amend  section  303(a) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
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the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  for  otlier  purposes; 

HJt.  8663.  An  act  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  certain  losses  sustained  In  con- 
yertlng  from  street  railway  to  bus  opera- 
tions; 

HJl.  8766.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  nnlversal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purpoees; 

H H.  8068.  An  act  to  remove  the  present 
$5,000  limitation  which  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Porce  from  settling  certain 
claims  arising  out  of  the  crash  of  a  XJ£.  Air 
Force  aircraft  at  Midwest  City,  Okla.; 

HJl.  9096.  An  act  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  to  authorize  leagues  of  professional 
football,  baseball,  basketball,  and  hockey 
teams  to  enter  into  certain  television  con- 
tracts, and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  9118.  An  act  to  establish  a  UJS.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency;  and 

H.J.  Res.  543.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  admission  of  certain  adopted  children. 


poses    (R«]>t.    Mo.    1267).      Ordered    to    be 
printed. 

Mr.  CANNON:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  9076.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  certain  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  certain  study  commissions, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1268). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  26  minutes  pjn.) . 
imder  Its  prevlotis  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 26, 1961,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS:  Committee  of  con- 
ference. HJl.  8444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  12.  1955,  relating  to  elections  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  1266). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  of  oonfer- 
•nce.  H.R.  258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  State  Tax  Act  so  as  to  In- 
crease the  rate  of  tax  Imposed  on  gross  re- 
ceipts from  certain  sales,  and  for  other  pur- 


PUBLIC   BU.T.S   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PULTON: 

HJl.  9436.  A  bill  to  grant  civil  service  em- 
ployees retirement  after  30  years  service;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

HJl.  9437.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C<xle  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  chari- 
table contributions,  bequests,  transfers,  and 
gifts  to  tht  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
(UNICXF)  to  be  deductible  for  Income  tax, 
estate  tax,  and  gift  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  9438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intoiud 
Revenue  C<3de  of  1964  to  provide  a  special 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  a  taxpayer 
supporting  an  aged  dependent  who  has  no 
retirement  income  of  his  own;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHERER: 

HJl.  9439.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  (yontrol  Act  of  1960  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  any  Federal  officer  or  employee  who 
willfully  falls  or  refuses  to  answer,  or  falsely 
answers,  certain  questions  relating  to  Com- 
munist activities  or  national  security,  when 
sununoned  to  appear  before  any  Federal 
agency,  sh;ill  be  removed  from  his  office  or 
employment;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah : 

HJl.  9440.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Nutrition  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Conimltte*  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


ByMr.  MATHIAS: 

HJl.  9441.  A  bill  to  exempt  life  Insurance 
companies  from  the  act  of  February  4.  IBIS, 
regulating  loaning  of  money  on  seciirltlas  In 
the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  9442.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  gifts 
made  to  the  United  States  for  use  in  reduc- 
ing the  public  debt  shall  be  deductible  with- 
out limitation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  - 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

H.R.  9443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
14,  1960,  to  require  persons  operating  motor 
vehicles  in  Interstate  commerce  to  have  cer- 
tain operator's  or  chauffeur's  licenses  or  per- 
mits; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  prlrate 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (by  request) : 
HJl  9444.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  RuchU 
Per  la  KoUer  and  David  Koller;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
HJl.  9445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Grace 
Smith,  and  others;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
HJl.  9446.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giutek 
Nlec  and  Feleks  Nlec;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  9447.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Hang 
Yee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUBSSR : 
HJl.  9448.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  William 
Yee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  INOUYK: 
H  R  9449.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Oervacio 
V.  Aranca;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  JOHANSEN: 
HJl.  9450.  A   bUl  for    the   relief   of   Staja 
Stojanovlc  and  Mllka  Stojanovlc,  his  wife; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
HJl.  9461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zblgnlew 
TadeiUB   Francissek   Kublak;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Allotments  for  Serviceoien's  Dependents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCOKSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATTVES 

Monday,  September  25, 1961 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  detailed  explanation  and  In- 
formation will  be  helpful  in  understand- 
ing and  submitting  the  proper  docu- 
ments and  application. 

An  allotment  Is  a  sum  of  money  that 
is  deducted  In  whole  or  in  part  from 
the  serviceman's  pay  and  is  sent  in  the 
form  of  a  check  by  the  Government  to 
the  dependent  of  the  serviceman.  Since 
part  or  all  of  an  allotment  is  deducted 
from  the  serviceman's  pay,  the  Govern- 
ment requires  that  in  accordance  with 
existing  rules  and  regulations  the  serv- 
iceman  himself   make   the   application 


for  allotment  through  his  Immediate 
commanding  oflQcer. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  allot- 
ments: One  is  known  as  a  class  E  allot- 
ment. This  allotment  consists  of  a  svun 
of  money — amount  to  be  specified  by 
the  serviceman — which  Is  deducted  from 
the  serviceman's  monthly  pay  and  is 
sent  home  to  any  person  the  serviceman 
may  specify.  The  total  amount  received 
by  the  person  at  home  is  deducted  from 
the  serviceman's  pay,  the  Government 
does  not  contribute  to  a  class  E  allot- 
ment. Since  this  is  wholly  from  the 
serviceman's  pay,  anyone  designated  by 
the  serviceman  is  eligible  for  the  allot- 
ment. 

The  other  type  of  an  allotment  Is 
known  as  a  class  Q  allotment.  In  this 
type  of  allotment  a  certain  amount  Is 
deducted  from  the  serviceman's  pay, 
and  a  certain  amount  is  contributed  by 
the  Government,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  dependents  the  serviceman  claims 
and  according  to  his  rank. 


The  following  persons  are  eligible  for 
a  class  Q  allotment: 

First  Wife  of  the  serviceman,  and  the 
serviceman's  children  under  18  years  of 
age  are  automatically  eligible.  However, 
when  the  serviceman  makes  his  applica- 
tion for  the  allotment  through  his  com- 
manding oflBcer,  he  should  submit  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  his  marriage  certificate,  to- 
gether with  a  certified  copy  of  the  birth 
certificates  of  each  of  his  children  under 
18  years  of  age.  The  serviceman's  wife 
can  obtain  these  copies  and  send  them 
to  her  husband  to  submit  with  his  ap- 
plication for  her  class  Q  allotment 

Second.  Parents  are  eligible  if  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  are  met:  (a)  The  serv- 
iceman did  contribute  more  than  one- 
half  of  their  income  before  he  entered 
the  service,  (b)  if  new  circumstances 
have  arisen  since  entry  into  service  mak- 
ing parents  now  dependent  for  at  least 
one-half  of  their  support  Theae  cir- 
cumstances include  death  or  illness  of 
the  supporting  member  of  the  family; 
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(c)  if  the  parents  have  other  children 
over  the  age  of  18  years,  or  other  rela- 
tives living  at  home,  then  a  notarized  af- 
fidavit must  be  prepared  by  such  persons 
stating  why  they  cannot  support,  or  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  parents; 

(d)  the  parents  must  prove  that  they  are 
now  dependent  upon  the  serviceman  for 


Otmdn  R-1 ,  E-2.  and  E-l . 
OnMlMKHand  K  5... 
Uiwk'S  E-6,  £-7,  E-8,  aai  I 


raycrade 


K-l 
E-2 
E-S 
K-4 

E-S 


E-« 


E-7 

K-6 


E-« 


at  least  50  percent  of  their  income.  The 
Government  will  send  the  parents  forms 
to  fill  out  to  prove  their  deijendency  im- 
mediately upon  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion for  the  allotment  filed  by  the  serv- 
iceman. 

All  papers  should  identify  the  service- 
man by  full  name,  rank,  service  serial 


number,  and  full  military  address — this 
Is  most  important. 

The  following  table  gives  you  the  por- 
tion the  Government  contributes  and 
the  portion  the  serviceman  contributes 
in  a  class  Q  allotment;  you  will  note  that 
the  serviceman's  rank  determines  this: 


SorvicvmsD's  rank 


K-9. 


Amount 

(lecluc'ted 

from  pay  of 

servltvman 


m 

HO 


Total  amount  paid  to  d<>p  ndents  and 
oumt)er  of  dcpradents 


W1.30 
137.10 
157. 10 


ni7.io 

137.10 
157.10 


3  or  more 


l!S«.t«) 
17&W 


Military  enlisted  personnel,  grades  and  ranks 


Army 


RiMTUit... 

PrivaH'— 
PriTat4>,  m|c|a«i. 
Corporal. 

8|>r<iiilist,  4|i  daaa. 
Staff  aerceai  I ., 
Spodalist.  6(1  claas. 

.'^rp*ant 

HiMtcUIUt.  5U>  clan 

rifttoon  spnjpiint. .._...„ 

Svrgpant,  Isi  iJaaB...— 

P^)«^allrt,  7Hi  claw 

SenrcaDt.  uiirlaM „ 

Master  MergMiit ..„.. 

..    ..V) 

l5t  srrftcanf.,., 

SpedalLst,  Mh  claM 

fVrgpant  tnamr 

Specialist,  9(^  dan 


Navy 


Seaman  n'fniit 

Seaman  apprentice 

Seaman 

Petty  officer,  3d  dass. 


PeUy  omoer,  ad  clan. 


Petty  offlocr,  1st  class.... 

Chief  petty  officer 

Senior  chief  petty  officer. 


Master  chief  petty  ollioer. 


Air  Force 


Airman,  ba.slo 

.\trman,3d  class.. 
Airman,  2d  class. 
Airman,  Isl  das. 


StaH  sergeant. 


Technical  sergeant 

Master  serKC^nt 

Senior  master  sergeant. 


Chief  master  sergeant. 


Marine  Corps 


Private. 

Private,  l8t  clan. 

Acting  corporal;  lane*  corporal. 

Acting  sergi'out. 

C-ori>orai. 

Staff  sergeant. 

Acting  staff  sergeant. 
Sergeant. 
Ounnery  sergeant. 


Acting  gimnery  sergeant. 
Acting  master  sergeant. 
1st  sergeant. 
Master  sergeant. 

Sergeant  major. 

Master  gimnery  sergeant. 


Nnclear  Bombs:  Their  Effects  and  What 
Can  Be  Done  Aboot  Them 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   MASSACHnSXTTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25, 1961 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  oflQce  received  a  pamphlet 
today  on  the  subject  of  "Nuclear  Bombs: 
Their  Effects  and  What  Can  Be  Done 
About  Them."  This  information  has 
been  compiled  and  vio-itten  in  plain 
language  which  can  be  easily  understood 
by  the  average  layman.  The  Honorable 
Wn-LiAM  H.  Bates  of  Massachusetts,  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  is  the  author.  My  office 
has  been  besieged  with  requests  for  In- 
formation concerning  fallout  and  its 
effects  and  what  can  be  done  to  protect 
the  public  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  at- 
tack. The  American  people  are  ready 
to  meet  the  challrnge  of  any  potential 
enemy  in  a  courageous  way.  They  will 
not  be  bullied  or  bluffed  and  they  simply 
want  to  know  what  is  the  best  way  to 
meet  any  possible  attack.  I  believe  that 
Congressman  Bates  has  made  a  great 
contribution  by  having  this  article 
printed.  I  feel  It  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress- Of  course,  all  of  us  hope  and  pray 
that  the  day  will  never  come  when  fall- 
out shelters  will  be  placed  in  use.  We 
all  hope  that  answers  to  the  problems 
that  might  lead  to  a  catastrophic  war 
will    be    resolved    and    a    solution    for 


world  peace  will  be  realized  In  our 
time.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  has 
broadened  the  program  for  civil  defense. 
Local  officials  are  enlarging  their  pro- 
grams and  I  feel  the  apathy  which  has 
been  so  evident  in  the  past  is  beginning 
to  lessen.  We  do  not  want  to  alarm 
the  American  people  but  precautionary 
steps  must  be  taken  for  the  protection  of 
our  citizens.  I  include  Congressman 
Bates'  article. 
NucxEAB   Bombs:   THira  ErrECis  and  What 

Can  Be  I>onk  About  Them 
(By  Congresfiman  Whxiam  H.  Bates,  Repub- 
lican, of  Massachiuetts,  member  oX  Joint 
Conmiittee  on  Atomic  Energy) 
The  recent  resumption  ot  Soviet  nuclear 
teets  and  the  general  concern  about  a  ther- 
monuclear war  has  developed  great  Interest 
In  questions  of  nuclear  bombs  and  resulting 
fallout.     The  following   questions   and  an- 
swers  give  an  Insight  into  some  of  these 
problems. 

Why  are  we  interested  in  fallout  shelters? 
Fallout  in  an  atomic  war  as  well  as  blast, 
heat,  and  initial  radiation  from  the  bomb 
could  kill  millions  of  people.  Fallout  shel- 
ters could  save  the  lives  of  about  45  million 
people  In  the  event  there  was  an  atomic  at- 
tack on  the  United  States.  Any  kind  of  ma- 
terial between  you  and  the  fallout — as  well 
as  distance — will  cut  down  on  the  radiation 
reaching  you.  Specially  designed  shelters, 
called  fallout  shelters,  are  very  effective  in 
providing  protection  against  atomic  bomb  at- 
tack. 

In  our  Joint  committee  hearings  it  was 
brought  out  that  civil  defense  preparedness 
could  reduce  the  fatalities  In  an  assumed  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  from  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  population  to  about  8  percent. 
It  was  also  brought  out  that  more  than  96 
million  people  in  the  United  States  do  not 
live  in  or  near  likely  target  areas  and  there- 
fcH-e  not  in  the  likely  area  of  direct  or  near 
direct  hits  of  atomic  bombs.    The  people  not 


In  the  area  of  direct  hits  could  be  expected 
to  survive  by  using  adequately  supplied  fall- 
out shelters. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  father  of  the  H-bomb 
was  recently  quoted  as  stating  that  9  out  of 
10  persons  in  the  United  States  could  be 
saved  by  using  adequate  faUout  shelters. 

What  is  fallout? 

It  is  the  radioactive  debris  from  a  nuclear 
bomb  which  has  been  airborne  and  deposited 
on  the  earth.  This  debris  could  be  in  the 
form  of  solids  such  as  dust  which  could  be 
seen  or  Individual  atoms  which  could  not  be 
seen.  It  co\ild  fall  in  dry  form  or  it  could 
be  brought  to  earth  by  rain  or  snow.  The  in- 
visible rays,  called  radiation,  given  off  by  the 
fallout  material  cause  injury  to  the  body 
and  if  a  large  amount  of  such  radiation  is 
received  it  causes  death. 

Local  or  close-In  fallout  occurs  almost 
immediately  and  continues  for  10  to  20 
hours  after  detonation.  This  is  the  most 
dangerous  fallout.  Intermediate  fallout 
(which  comes  from  the  troposphere  up  to  a 
height  of  approximately  50,000  feet)  takes 
place  during  the  first  few  weeks  after  the 
explosion.  Delayed  or  distant  fallout 
(which  comes  from  both  the  troposphere 
and  the  stratosphere  above  it)  is  the  slow 
dropping  of  radioactive  particles  from  the  air 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  latter  may  cover 
the  entire  earth  although  of  course  it  would 
be  greatly  diluted  and  therefore  of  much  less 
danger. 

The  main  kinds  of  radiation  from  fallout 
that  may  affect  man  are  beta  particles  and 
gamma  rays  (similar  to  X-rays).  These 
kinds  of  radiation  also  exist  nat\irally  al- 
though their  concentrations  are  so  low  com- 
pared to  the  radiation  from  local  or  Inter- 
mediate fallout  that  they  are  not  Injurious 
to  health. 

Most  of  the  radiation  from  fallout  decays 
to  a  harmless  state  in  the  flrst  few  weeks. 
Dtiring  the  first  2  weeks  or  so  fallout  shelter 
protection  Is  extremely  Important  for 
survival. 
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After  a  few  weeks  the  main  danger  comee 
mostly  from  the  fallout  isotopes,  strontium, 
and  cesium,  which  decay  very  slowly. 
Danger  from  these  isotopes  results  primarily 
from  eating  or  drinking  food  which  has  been 
contaminated  by  fallout.  The  danger  from 
these  long-lived  isotopes  is  encountered  after 
leaving  the  fallout  shelters. 

Why  is  fallout  harmful? 

The  local  fallout  which  occurs  in  the  first 
10  to  20  hours  after  detonation  and  the  In- 
termediate fallout  during  the  first  few  weeks 
require  that  fallout  shelters  be  made  avail- 
able. The  radiation  coming  from  the  fallout 
is  most  intense  and  bombards  the  unpro- 
tected body  in  the  same  manner  as  sunlight 
enveloping  the  sunbather.  Unlike  sunlight, 
however,  the  gamma  emitters  are  very  pene- 
trating and  about  8  Inches  of  concrete  or  its 
equivalent  is  considered  a  minimum  for  pro- 
tective sheltering  during  the  first  2  weeks 
after  the  bomb  detonation. 

The  fallout  danger  after  this  2-week  period 
becomes  more  important  from  radioactive 
matter  which  may  enter  the  body  by  eating 
or  drinking  anything  contaminated  with 
fallout.  Strontium  and  cesium  are  the  ma- 
jor hazardous  isotoj^es  in  this  category. 

The  ultimate  harm  done  to  the  biological 
system  it  Inhabits  is  made  progressively 
worse  because  it  concentrates  in  the  bone 
structure  where  the  radiation  it  gives  off 
destroys  the  bloodmaking  material  in  the 
bone  marrow. 

Future  generations  may  Inherit  changes 
such  as  body  deformities  produced  by  ab- 
sorption of  certain  amounts  of  Ionizing 
radiations. 

What  are  the  allowed  amounts  of  radioac- 
tivity taken  internally? 

Tolerance  levels  or  maximum  permissible 
amounts  for  biological  system  uptake  have 
been  specified  for  many  of  the  radioactive 
Isotopes.  These  are  very  small  amounts 
usually  stated  In  terms  of  millionths  of  a 
unit  of  radioactivity.  The  measurement  of 
such  small  amounts  of  radioactivity  requires 
special  equipment. 

We  hear  of  the  term  "roentgen" — what 
does  this  mean? 

A  roentgen  is  a  unit  used  to  express  the 
amount  of  radiation  a  person  or  object  is 
exposed  to.  For  example  a  fluoroscope  used 
to  X-ray  a  person's  foot  in  a  shoestore 
for  proper  fitting  would  radiate  about  1.5 
roentgen  In  the  foot. 

Whole  body  radiation  exposure  to  the  fol- 
lowing doses  produces  the  following  results: 

(a)  Instantaneous  doses  of  5,000  or  more 
roentgens  produce  tnunediate  shock  result- 
ing in  death  within  a  few  ho\irs. 

( b )  Doses  of  800  or  more  roentgens  produce 
fever,  nausea,  and  vomiting  within  a  few 
hours  resulting  in  death  within  1  to  2  weeks. 

(c)  Doses  of  450  to  700  roentgens  also  pro- 
duce fever,  vomiting  and  nausea  within  hours 
but  only  about  half  of  the  individuals  so 
ezixieed  would  die. 

Doses  of  less  than  200  roentgens  would  pro- 
duce only  mild  symptoms  of  nausea  and 
vomiting  but  complete  recovery  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

What  kinds  of  shelter  materials  are  rec- 
ommended? 

Concrete,  brick,  sand,  metal  and  earth 
are  adequate  materials  for  protection.  Equiv- 
alent shielding  effects  among  several  mate- 
rials are  as  follows:  8  inches  of  concrete 
( minimum  required )  equals  12  Inches  of 
earth  equals  16  inches  of  txx)ks  equals  30 
inches  of  wood. 

What  size  shelter  would  be  needed? 

An  allowance  of  10  square  feet  per  person 
for  a  family  shelter  is  adequate. 

Could  protection  from  fallout  be  provided 
by  shelters? 

Yes.  Expert  studies  and  testa  conclude 
that  shelters  located  In  homes,  under  school 
playgrounds,  parks,  parking  areas  and  in  in- 
dustrial  plants  would  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection from  fallout.  Fallout  protection  In 
most  cellars  or  basements  without  adequate 


shelters  would  not  provide  enough  shielding 
to  protect  people  from  the  harmful  radi- 
ation. 

What  would  these  shelters  cost? 

Shelters  providing  fallout  protection  could 
be  constructed  for  about  9100  per  person 
sheltered.  This  would  apply  to  the  larger 
type  shelters.  Family  shelters,  because  of 
the  smaller  size  and  the  accommodations  de- 
sired would  cost  somewhat  more. 

Could  people  live  in  these  shelters  for  2 
or  3  weelcs? 

Yes.  They  would  have  living  and  sleeping 
accommodations,  toilet  facilities,  water  fa- 
cilities, batteries  for  lights  and  radio,  and  a 
filtered  air  system.  You  should  see  your 
local  civil  defense  agency  for  more  details 
concerning  the  construction,  equipping  and 
use  of  these  shelters. 

What  conditions  would  be  encountered 
outside  the  fallout  shelters  after  the  2-week 
period? 

First  of  all.  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  period  spent  in  the  shelter  could  be  2 
weeks  more  or  less.  Notification  of  when  it 
would  be  safe  to  leave  the  shelter  would  be 
obtained  by  battery-powered  radio. 

When  you  are  told  that  it  is  safe  to  leave 
the  shelter  the  air  outside  would  tie  safe  to 
breathe.  Most  food  supplies  and  water  sup- 
plies would  be  safe  to  use. 

For  example  the  normal  household  water 
supply  in  your  house  would  probably  be  safe 
to  drink.  Of  course  if  the  water  comes  from 
an  open  reservoir  which  has  been  heavily 
contaminated  by  fallout,  special  filtering 
may  be  required  to  make  it  safe  to  drink. 
You  would  obtain  special  Instructions  on 
this  by  radio. 

Canned  foods  you  may  have  had  stored 
in  your  house  would  be  safe  to  use.  If  the 
cans  were  not  protected  and  were  exposed  to 
fallout  the  outside  of  the  cans  must  first  be 
washed  or  wiped  before  handling.  The  con- 
tents of  coxirse  would  not  be  harmed. 

Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  could  also  be 
used  although  the  fallout  should  first  be 
washed  off  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
peeled  as  a  protective  measure. 

Of  course,  civil  and  military  defense  offi- 
cials would  monitor  food  and  water  supplies, 
roads,  and  buildings  to  obtain  detailed  in- 
formation on  how  much  fallout  exists.  Then 
they  would  inform  the  peopi.e  what  precau- 
tions are  required. 

We've  heard  of  the  terms  "klloton"  and 
"megaton" — what  do  they  mean? 

A  klloton  is  a  unit  used  to  specify  the  size 
of  a  nuclear  bomb.  It  is  equal  to  the  ex- 
plosive power  of  1,000  tons  of  TNT.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Hiroshima  bomb  had  a  yield  of 
20.000  tons  of  TNT  equivalent.  A  megaton 
is  equivalent  to  1  million  tons  of  TNT. 

What  are  the  effects  of  a  10-megaton  bomb 
on  an  average  city? 

Blast,  heat,  and  Immediate  radiation  are 
the  effects  of  a  bomb  detonation. 

A  10-megaton  bomb  would  dig  a  crater  240 
feet  deep  and  2,500  feet  in  diameter.  Brick 
apartment  houses  would  be  destroyed  out  to 
a  radius  of  7  miles  from  the  point  of  detona- 
tion. Wooden  buildings  would  burn  up  to 
a  radius  of  25  miles  from  the  point  of  deto- 
nation. 

What  are  the  effects  of  a  10-megaton  bomb 
on  man  himself? 

Blast  injuries  from  flying  debris  would  oc- 
cur out  to  a  radius  of  7  miles  from  the  deto- 
nation. Second  degree  burns  (blistering)  on 
the  bare  skin  would  occur  out  to  a  radius  of 
25  miles. 

Thermal  effects  on  humans  resulting  in 
casualties  are  produced  from: 

(a)  Fires  caused  by  direct  combustion 
from  the  heat  from  the  bomb. 

(b)  Skin  burns. 

(c)  Temporary  and  permanent  blindness 
from  the  intense  light  of  the  fireball. 

What  are  the  radiation  effects  of  a  10- 
megaton  bomb? 

Initial  nuclear  radiation  of  700  roentgens 
or  more  would  result  In  death  to  tinpro- 


tected  persons  and  would  cover  a  radius  of 
2  miles.  Fallout,  assuming  a  15-knot  wind 
(15  to  30  miles  per  hour)  would  deposit  450 
roentgens  150  miles  downwind.  25  miles 
across  and  over  an  area  of  2.S00  square  miles. 
The  deposition  of  460  roentgens  Infers  a 
radioactive  fallout  which  would  indicate  by 
radiation  detector  measurement  a  460- 
roentgen  intensity. 

What  are  the  blast  effects  on  humans  from 
nuclear  weapons? 

The  blast  wave  close  in  would  hurl  mate- 
rial fragments  with  great  force  Including 
propelling  humans  around  as  in  an  intense 
tornado.  Further  away  lung  damage  and 
rupture  of  the  eardrums  would  result. 

How  much  TNT  or  other  chemical  explo- 
sives were  used  in  World  War  II? 

The  total  amount  of  bomlM  and  shells 
used  by  all  combatants  in  World  War  II 
was  the  equivalent  of  less  than  3  megatons. 
Khrushchev  the  other  day  talked  of  a  100- 
megaton  bomb.  This  single  bomb  would  be 
equivalent  to  30  times  all  of  the  bombs  and 
shells  used  during  the  8  years  of  World 
War  II. 

A  20-megaton  bomb  has  the  explosive 
power  of  a  freight  train  filled  with  TNT 
stretching  from  Boston  to  Mexico  City. 


Deferments,  Release,  or  Transfer 
of  SerTicemen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALYIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25, 1961 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
statement  Is  designed  to  provide  serv- 
icemen with  a  ready  reference  which 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  to  advise  those 
who  have  been  affected  by  the  Army's 
current  expansion.  Army  regulations 
and  directives  include  appropriate  cri- 
teria and  procedural  instructions  for 
processing  all  types  of  personnel  requests 
and  require  that  the  serviceman  him- 
self initiate  some  action.  Thus,  this 
statement  makes  no  attempt  to  state  the 
specific  criteria  but  gives  only  the  cate- 
gory of  action,  to  whom  and  how  the 
serviceman  must  apply  to  receive  con- 
sideration, and  the  general  considera- 
tions involved.  It  is  hoped  that  this  in- 
formation will  assist  in  answering  queries 
as  to  how  they  can  proceed  to  resolve 
their  individual  problems  in  the  subject 
areas  covered. 

The  Army  recognizes  that  the  mili- 
tary buildup  and  tightening  of  early  re- 
lease, deferment,  and  other  policies  will 
impose  some  hardships  and  burdens  on 
many  individuals.  The  actions  being 
taken  may  result  in  interruption  of  stud- 
ies or  careers,  husbands  and  sons  will 
be  called  away  from  their  homes  and 
families,  and  serious  inconvenience  will 
be  caused  to  many.  These  hardships 
will  of  necessity  occur  particularly  in 
the  present  situation  when  the  security 
needs  of  the  Nation  must  take  precedence 
in  this  critical  period. 

SECTION    I 

1.  Category:  Compassionate  reassign- 
ment. 

2.  Apply  to  unit  commander  who,  if  he 
approves,  will  forward  through  military 
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channels  to  the  appropriate  major  com- 
mander for  final  decision.  As  an  excep- 
tion, military  personnel  who  are  assiimed 
overseas  but  who  are  in  the  continental 
United  States  on  leave  may  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  Adjutant  General,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.C. 
3.  Considerations'. 

A.  The  following  general  conditions 
must  exist  to  obtain  consideration  of  a 
request  for  compassionate  transfer: 

1.  The  problem  must  be  very  much 
more  severe  than  difficulties  being  ex- 
perienced by  other  servicemen. 

2.  It  must  Involve  a  member  of  the 
serviceman's  immediate  family  (wife, 
children,  father,  mother,  sister,  or 
brother) . 

3.  Reassignment  must  be  the  only 
possible  solution. 

4.  It  must  not  be  a  chronic  condition 
but  must  be  capable  of  resolution  or  sub- 
stantial alleviation  within  a  year  or  less. 

B.  Applications  must  be  fully  docu- 
mented with  evidence  which  will  clearly 
establish  that  all  the  conditions  enu- 
merated In  A  above  exist. 

C.  Mental  Instability,  Immaturity, 
psychoneuroses,  climatic  allergies,  re- 
tarded children,  problems  confronting 
In-laws,  Indebtedness,  contemplated  re- 
tirement, and  purchase  of  homes  are  not 
normally  a  basis  for  reassignment. 

Bxcnoir  n 

1.  Category:  Deferment  from  entry  on 
active  duty  of  members  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  who  have  re- 
ceived active  duty  orders. 

2.  Apply  to: 

A.  Members  of  National  Guard  units 
to  unit  commander  who.  If  he  approves 
will  forward  to  State  adjutant  general 
for  final  decision. 

B.  Members  of  Army  Reserve  units  to 
unit  commander  who,  If  he  approves,  will 
forward  to  corps  or  Army  commander  for 
final  decision. 

C.  Individual  reservists  not  members 
of  units  directly  to  corps  commander  for 
final  decision. 

3.  Considerations: 

A.  The  following  may  be  considered  as 
a  basis  to  apply  for  deferment  from  entry 
on  active  duty : 

1.  A  member  pursuing  graduate  stud- 
ies on  a  full-time  basis  in  a  field  of  pri- 
mary interest  to  the  Army. 

2.  A  member  whose  entry  on  active 
duty  will  result  in  extreme  personal  or 
community  hardship. 

B.  Reference  2  above.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Involuntary  callup 
of  National  Guard  and  Army  reservists 
will  impose  hardships  on  them,  their 
families,  and  their  communities.  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  units  have 
been  screened  annually  to  remove  from 
them  those  individuals  who  could  not  be 
expected  to  serve  on  active  duty  In  case 
of  national  need.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  considered  that  no  individ- 
ual will  qualify  for  deferment  on  a  per- 
sonal or  community  hardship  basis  unless 
It  can  be  estabUshed  that  his  call  to 
active  duty  will  create  problems  very 
much  more  severe  than  will  be  created 
by  the  call  to  active  duty  of  any  other 
member  of  the  Reserve  or  National 
Guard. 


•BcnoN  nx 

1.  Category:  Deferment  from  over- 
sea assignment. 

2.  Apply  to  unit  commander  who.  If 
he  approves,  will  forward  through  mili- 
tary channels  as  follows,  for  final  deci- 
sion: 

A.  Thirty  days  or  less,  installation 
commander. 

B.  Thirty-one  to  ninety  days.  Army  or 
comparable  major  commander. 

C.  Over  90  days,  the  Adjutant  General, 
Department  of  the  Army. 

3.  Considerations: 

A.  The  same  general  conditions  must 
exist  as  prescribed  for  compassionate  re- 
assignment and  the  same  documentation 
Is  required.  See  action  I,  paragraphs 
3a  and  3b. 

B.  The  increased  movement  of  mili- 
tary personnel  overseas  and  the  sus- 
pension of  movwnent  of  dependents  to 
Western  Europe  require  that  only  the 
most  meritorious  cases  be  considered. 
Family  separations,  ordinary  pregnan- 
cies, and  financial  difficulties  are  not  in 
themselves  a  basis  for  deferment. 

BSCnOM     IT 

1.  Category:  Movement  of  dependents 
overseas. 

2.  Apply  to:  The  serviceman  himself 
on  receipt  of  PCS  orders  must  apply  to 
the  oversea  commander  through  military 
channels  for  authority  for  dependents 
to  accompany  him  to  or  join  with  him 
In  his  oversea  assignment. 

3.  Considerations: 

A.  Determination  of  whether  move- 
ment of  dependents  will  be  authorized 
is  based  on : 

1.  Approval  of  the  oversea  commander. 

2.  Availability  of  quarters  in  the  com- 
mand. 

3.  Availability  of  transportation  and 
other  logistical  support  such  as  schools, 
commissaries,  post  exchanges,  and  med- 
ical facilities. 

4.  Operational  requirements  of  the 
unit  and  the  command. 

B.  After  the  oversea  cwnmander  has 
authorized  the  movement  of  depend- 
ents, the  transportation  terminal  com- 
mander of  the  respective  Army  area  will 
contact  the  family,  provide  necessary 
assistance,  and  Issue  movement  orders. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  move- 
ment to  the  port  commence  until  a  firm 
port  call  is  received. 

C.  Government-sponsored  movement 
of  dependents  to  Western  Eui-ope.  ex- 
cept to  Berlin,  will  be  suspended  on 
October  9,  1961.  Dependents  of  affected 
personnel  will  be  moved  to  designated 
locations  within  the  United  States  at 
Government  expense. 

SECTION    V 

1.  Category:  Early  separation  from 
active  duty,  all  components — Regular 
Army,  Reserve,  National  Guard — on  ac- 
tive duty. 

2.  Apply  to : 
A.  Officers: 

1.  Regular  Army  to  unit  commander 
who  forwards  through  military  chaimels 
to  Department  of  the  Army  for  final 
decision. 

2.  Other  than  Regular  Army  to  unit 
commander  who  forwards  through  mili- 
tary channels  to  major  commander,  or 


Department  of  the  Army  as  appropriate, 
for  final  decision. 

B.  Enlisted  persotmel:  To  unit  com- 
mander, who,  if  he  approves,  forwards 
through  military  channels  to  the  Army 
or  major  oversea  commander  for  final 
decision,  except  requests  for  separation 
in  the  national  health,  safety,  or  in- 
terest, which  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army, 

3.  Considerations: 

Elarly  releases  from  active  duty  for  any 
reason  have  been  suspended  except  for 
those  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  service. 
Best  Interests  of  the  service  Include 
those  actions  in  Ueu  of  elimination  or 
court-martial  and  those  cases  wherein 
undue  personal  or  family  hardship  is 
established.  In  this  connection,  the  cir- 
cumstances must  be  established  as  being 
not  only  substantially  more  severe  than 
those  experienced  by  other  persormel  on 
active  duty  but  also  more  severe  than 
those  which  will  be  experienced  by  the 
Individual  who  would  have  to  be  drafted 
or  recalled  to  active  duty  from  civilian 
life  as  his  replacement. 

SECTION    VI 

1.  Category:  Applications  for  direct 
commissions. 

2.  Apply  to: 

A.  Enlisted  personnel  on  active  duty 
to  unit  commander  who  will  forward 
thiough  military  chaimels  to  the  Army 
commander  or  Department  of  the  Army, 
as  appropriate,  for  final  action. 

B.  Members  of  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  units  not  on  active  duty  to  unit 
commander  who  will  forward  through 
military  chaimels  to  appropriate  head- 
quarters for  final  decision. 

C.  Individual  reservists  and  persons 
with  no  military  service  to  Army  corps 
which  will  provide  information,  guid- 
ance, and  necessary  forms. 

3.  Consideration: 

A.  There  are  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams through  which  both  Regular  and 
Reserve  commissions  in  the  Army  may 
be  obtained.  The  criteria  for  each  varies 
but  In  general,  applicants  must  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  27,  have  at  least  a  high 
school  education,  and  be  mentally,  mor- 
ally, and  physically  qualified. 

B.  Because  of  the  necessity  for  care- 
ful selection,  processing  of  applications 
for  commissions  is  time  consuming  and 
may  be  expected  to  require  3  to  6  months 
for  final  action.  Thus  Individuals  who 
have  been  alerted  for  active  duty,  either 
through  the  Selective  Service  System  or 
as  a  member  of  the  Reserve  components 
cannot  expect  to  apply  and  be  commis- 
sioned before  they  enter  on  active  duty. 
However,  the  fact  that  an  applicant  en- 
ters on  active  duty  as  an  enlisted  person 
will  have  no  bearing  on  a  pending  appli- 
cation for  commission.  If  appointed  as 
an  officer,  the  Individual  can  be  ordered 
to  active  duty  directly  from  enlisted 
status. 

SECTIOW    Til 

1.  Category:  Recall  to  active  duty  of 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  officers. 

2.  Apply  to: 

A.  Enlisted  personnel  on  active  duty 
who  hold  Reserve  commissions:  To  unit 
commander  who  will  forward  through 
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military  channels  to  the  Department  of 
the  Army  for  final  decision. 

B.  Individuals  not  on  active  duty  In 
any  status  directly  to  Army  Corps  for 
information,  administrative  processing, 
assistance,  necessary  forms,  and  for- 
warding to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
for  final  decision. 

3.  Considerations: 

The  major  need  is  for  the  younger 
company  grade  officers  with  limited  need 
for  certain  field  grade  specialists.  Com- 
petition for  present  vacancies  is  keen,  as 
the  emphasis  is  on  quality  rather  than 
quantity.  Piocessing  of  application  will 
require  60  to  90  days. 

5KCTION    Vin 

1.  Category:  Change  of  length  or  date 
of  commencement  of  active  duty  tour  of 
commissioned  ROTC  graduates. 

2.  Apply  to: 

A.  Students  not  yet  commissioned  to 
professor  of  military  science  at  the  uni- 
versity who  will  forward  to  Army  com- 
mander for  final  decision. 

B.  Commissioned  and  on  active  duty 
to  unit  commander,  who.  if  he  approves, 
will  forward  through  military  channels 
to  Department  of  the  Army  for  final 
decision. 

C.  Commissioned,  but  not  yet  on  ac- 
tive duty  will  be  ordered  to  active  duty 
as  now  scheduled  unless  earlier  call  is 
required.  Apply  directly  to  Anny 
commander. 

3.  Considerations: 

A.  Prior  to  August  22.  1961,  some 
ROTC  graduates  were  granted  6  months' 
active  duty  training  tours.  Effective 
August  22  all  ROTC  graduates  were  to 
be  ordered  to  extended  active  duty  for  24 
months  and  those  already  on  6  months' 
active  duty  training  tours  were  extended 
for  1  year. 

B  When  individuals  accept  an  ROTC 
contract,  together  with  the  assistance 
provided  by  the  Army,  they  agree  to 
serve  on  active  duty  for  a  minimum  of 
2  years.  Thus,  it  is  considered  that 
changes  can  be  justified  only  for  per- 
sonal or  community  hardship  of  an  ex- 
treme nature. 

sxcnoN  X 

1.  Category:  Transfer  to  the  Standby 
Reserve. 

2.  Apply  to: 

A.  Members  of  the  National  Guard  to 
unit  commander  who.  if  he  approves,  will 
forward  to  State  Adjutant  General  for 
final  decision.  Note:  Since  National 
Guard  has  only  Ready  Reserve  units,  if 
approved,  individual  will  be  discharged 
and  automatically  transferred  to  Ai-my 
Reserve. 

B.  Members  of  Army  Resei-ve  imits  to 
unit  commander  who  if  he  approves  will 
forward  to  the  corps  commander  for 
final  decision. 

C  Individual  members  of  Ready  Re- 
serve not  assigned  to  a  unit  directly  to 
corps  commander. 

3.  Considerations — General  categories 
which  may  qualify: 

A.  Individuals  who  have  completed 
service  and,  or  Ready  Reserve  obligation. 

1.  All  Ready  Reserve  obligations  and 
all  enlistments  in  Ready  Reserve  compo- 
nents which  would  have  ordinarily  ex- 
pired between  October  1.  1961.  and  June 
30.  1962,  are  automatically  extended  1 


year.  Those  members  of  the  32d  In- 
fantry Division,  49th  Armored  Division, 
and  supporting  forces  ordered  to  active 
duty  In  October  1961  by  Department  of 
the  Army  message  dated  September  19, 
1961,  whose  obligations  or  enlistments 
expire  prior  to  October  1,  1961,  are  also 
extended  by  1  year. 

2.  Because  of  the  various  combinations 
of  service  which  satisfy  reserve  obliga- 
tions, individuals  in  doubt  concerning 
their  current  status  should  communicate 
directly  with  the  corps  commander. 

B.  Those  engaged  in  critical  civilian 
occupations  provided  they  do  not  possess 
critical  military  skills. 

C.  Those  whose  mobilization  will  re- 
sult in  extreme  personal  or  conunimity 
hardship.  See  section  11,  paragraph  3b, 
for  definition. 


Steady  as  Yoa  Go:  The  Growiiif  Storm 
Ahead — A  Report  to  the  Second  Coi- 
frestional  District  by  CongrestmaB 
Daniel  B.  Brewster,  of  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  UNKFORD 

or    MABTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25, 1961 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  the  Honor- 
able Daniel  B.  Brewster,  a  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
clearly  alerted  his  constituency  to  the 
perils  of  the  hour. 

Because  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Brewster  1  has  so  ably  ex- 
pressed quiet  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  our  Nation  to  withstand  this,  our 
greatest  challenge,  I  would  like  to  include 
his  entire  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Remarks  or  Hon.  Danici.  B.  BxEWSTEm.  or 
Maryland 

The  l8t  session  of  the  87th  Congreps  draws 
to  a  close  at  a  point  In  time  where  our 
Nation  faces  perhaps  ^e  greatest  perU  In 
Its  history.  The  teniAns  in  our  cold  «ar 
struggle  with  the  forces  of  international 
communism  continue  to  mount.  Each  day 
brings  new  Soviet  pressure  at  some  point 
along  our  line  of  defense. 

We  have  attempted  to  achieve  world  order 
under  law.  We  have  supported  interna- 
tional organizations  which  provide  the 
machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes.  The  Soviet  Union  has  deceitfully 
used  these  same  organizations  only  to  fur- 
ther it«  own  selflsh  ends.  It  is  a  sad  but 
obvious  fact  that  military  force  la  the  only 
argument  they  understand.  As  a  result — we 
have  no  further  alternatives — we  must  in- 
crease both  our  nuclear  and  our  conventional 
military  strength. 

We  must  be  ready  to  engage  In  mutual 
mass  destruction — or  stand  ready  to  extin- 
guish brushflre  wars,  rapidly,  before  they 
lead  to  universal  catastrophe. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
innaugural  address,  summarized — in  one  sen- 
tence— our  national  defense  objective:  "Only 
when  oiu-  arms  are  sufficient  beyond  doubt 
can  we  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that  they 
win  never  be  employed." 


It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Communist  empire  U  a 
real  and  present  threat  to  our  very  survival. 
The  Communists  now  control  one-third  of 
the  world's  population  and  territory.  The 
rulers  of  this  vast  empire  have  proclaimed 
without  hesitation,  vacillation,  soft  pedaling, 
or  apology  that  their  ultimate  goal  is  world 
domination — and  they  have  not  attempted  to 
conceal  their  dcsdication  to  this  goal 

This  gigantic  cold  war  encompasses  every 
field  of  human  endeavor — moral,  military, 
and  economic.  In  a  sense,  we  are  engaged 
In  a  struggle  for  the  minds  of  men  every- 
where. We  believe  in  the  inherent  dignity 
of  the  human  individual.  The  Communists 
believe  that  man  was  born  to  b«  subservient 
to  the  state. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-one  years  ago. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the  founders  of  our 
country  said.  "I  have  sworn  upon  the  alter  of 
God — eternal  hostility  against  every  form  of 
tyranyn  over  the  mind  of  man."  Jefferson's 
pledge  must  be  America's  pledge. 

Those  of  us  who  enjoy  and  believe  In  free- 
dom must  be  willing  to  Qght  to  maintain  it. 
Our  enemy  must  know  that  we  and  other 
peoples  who  believe  in  liberty  as  deeply  as 
we  do.  will  chooee  to  die  on  our  feet  rather 
than  live  on  our  knees. 

President  Kennedy  outlined  our  course  for 
us  in  his  speech  on  the  Berlin  crisis  when 
he  declared:  "Any  dangerous  spot  is  ten- 
able— if  brave  men  will  make  it  so." 

The  thousands  who  have  risked  death  to 
come  over  the  wall  to  freedom  have  faith 
in  our  cause.  Others  will  follows — so  long 
as  we  have  faith  In  ourselves — and  the  de- 
termination and  the  courage  to  back  that 
faith. 

If  we  stand  up  now — if  we  weather  this 
challenge — if  we  convince  the  Soviets  of  our 
steadfastness — peace  with  pride  may  be  our 
reward.  If  we  falter — the  avalanche  will 
begin. 

Every  word — every  deed — every  action  we 
take — must  be  aimed  at  one  objective — we 
must  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  will 
not  yield  one  further  Inch  to  communism 
We  must  answer  every  threat  of  force  with 
calmness,  but  with  a  determined  show  of 
counterforce.  We  must  convince  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  his  cohorts  that  America  is 
united  and  strong — but  above  everything 
else — we  are  ready  to  once  again  demonstrate 
the  courage  that  made  America  great. 


Reemployment  Rif  hts  and  Unemployment 
Compensation  for  Servicemen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  25. 1961 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  vet- 
erans may  be  entitled  to  reemployment 
in  a  position  held  prior  to  their  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  or  to  a  job  of  like 
seniority,  status,  and  pay  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

First.  Have  left  an  other -than -tem- 
porary job  to  enter  active  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  provided  that  in  any  serv- 
ice entered  into  after  June  24.  1948.  he 
must  have  been  separated  not  later  than 
4  years  after  entering  such  service,  un- 
less he  was  involuntarily  retained. 

Second.  Service  must  been  completed 
satisfactorily. 

Third.  Be  qualified  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  his  former  job.  imless  service- 
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connected  disability  renders  him  inca- 
pable of  performing  such  duties. 

Application  must  be  submitted  to  for- 
mer employer  within  the  following  time 
limits: 

First.  Generally,  a  veteran  must  ap- 
ply to  former  employer  within  90  days 
after  separation  from  active  service,  or 
within  90  days  after  release  from  hos- 
pitalization which  has  continued  after 
discharge  for  not  more  than  a  year. 

Second.  Reservistfi  completing  short 
terms  of  training  duty — less  than  90 
days — must  apply  to  former  employer 
within  30  days  after  release  from  such 
training  duty. 

Third.  Reservists  completing  3  to  6 
months'  active  duty  for  training  must 
apply  to  former  employer  within  60  days 
after  release  from  such  training  or  re- 
lease from  hospitalization  which  has 
continued  after  active  duty  for  training 
for  not  more  than  6  months. 

Fourth.  Enlistees  or  inductees  reject- 
ed for  military  service  must  apply  to  for- 
mer employer  within  30  days  after  re- 
jection. 

Veterans  failing  to  obtain  proper  resto- 
ration to  their  old  Jobs  should  contact, 
first,  in  case  of  private  employment,  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Veter- 
ans' Reemployment  Rights.  Contact 
may  be  made  through  the  nearest  State 
emplojmient  office.  Second,  in  regard  to 
Federal  employment,  the  nearest  oflBce 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  lo- 
cated in  most  first-  and  second-class  post 
offices. 

UNCMPLOTM EKT  COMPENSATION 

Veterans  with  active  service  subse- 
quent to  January  31. 1955.  may  be  eligible 
for  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  Ex -Servicemen's 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1958  if  the  following  eUgibility  require- 
ments are  met: 

F^rst.  At  least  90  days  of  active  serv- 
ice— less  if  discharged  for  a  service- 
incurred  disability. 

Second.  Separation  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable. 

Third.  Unemployment  occurring  after 
discharge. 

Fourth.  Any  other  conditions  of  eli- 
gibility prescribed  by  State  of  veterans 
residence. 

A  veteran  is  not  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  while — 

First.  Eligible  for  any  other  form  of 
Federal  or  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation payments. 

Second.  Receiving  payments  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  connection 
with  education  or  training  under  the  GI 
bill  or  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Third.  During  the  period  following  dis- 
charge in  which  eligible  for  mustering- 
out  pay— 30  days  if  entitled  to  $100 
mustering-out  pay,  60  days  if  $200,  and 
90  days  if  $300. 

The  amount  of  compensation  payable 
varies  and  is  based  on  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances applicable  to  a  member's  military 
grade  at  time  of  discharge.  The  maxi- 
mum weekly  amounts  range  from  $26 
to  $45  and  the  maximum  periods  range 
from  16  to  30  weeks  in  a  benefit  year. 

Veterans  must  fx)mply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  to  be  eligible  for  un- 


employment pay  benefits.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  nearest  local  office 
of  the  State  employment  service  in  the 
State  where  the  veteran  is  residing  at 
the  time. 


Confressman   John  F.   Shelley  Delivers 
General  Polaski  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25. 1961 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record,  and  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  membership  of  this 
body,  an  address  delivered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Congressman  John 
F.  Shelley,  on  the  occasion  of  cere- 
monies honoring  the  great  Gen.  Casimir 
Pulaski,  held  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  address  of  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Congressman  John  F. 
Shelley,  follows: 

CONCUCSSMAN     JOHN     F.     SHSLLET,     Of     CALI- 
FORNIA,   DK-ivERs    Genxral    Pulaski    Ad- 

DSESS 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests, 
friends,  I  am  deeply  honored  at  your  invita- 
tion to  come  and  share  with  you  these  cere- 
monies honoring  the  great  Gen.  Casimir 
Pulaski,  fighter  for  the  freedom  of  Poland, 
and  martyr  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty 
and  indef)endence. 

Tou  are  performing  a  great  and  most  im- 
portant service  In  honoring  the  memory  of 
this  gallant  patriot. 

Any  people,  or  any  nation,  falling  to  look 
back  In  gratitude  and  respect  to  its  outstand- 
ing figures,  will  slowly  but  surely  lose  sight 
of  the  purposes  and  ideals  which  brought 
it  into  being. 

It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  In 
these  ominous  days,  when  tyranny  sits 
astride  vast  continents  on  either  side  of  the 
United  States,  we  should  turn  our  eyes  again 
to  the  lives  of  the  freedom  fighters  of  the 
past. 

By  pondering  their  example,  studying  their 
motivation,  we  shall  discover  how  a  brave 
people  may  not  only  find  the  secret  of  sur- 
vival, but  the  secret  also  of  victory,  in  the 
face  of  apparently  hopeless  odds. 

Today  the  God-fearing  people  of  valliant 
Poland  are  subjected  to  the  rule  of  Com- 
munist tyranny.  And  today,  the  shadow  of 
that  rule  leaps  across  the  world  every  time 
the  ranting,  flst-banglng  dictator.  Khru- 
shchev, disapproves  of  the  policies  of  the 
free  world  as  expressed  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Tyranny  cannot  tolerate  free  expression  by 
free  men.  Particularly  Is  this  true  of  Com- 
munist tyranny.  And  nowhere  in  the  world 
is  Communist  ruthlessness  more  evident 
than  in  the  nations  which  have  fallen  Into 
its  grip. 

Today  the  world  sees  a  collossal  and  mon- 
strous mockery.  Communist  spokesmen  cry 
out  In  protest  against  what  they  call  Im- 
perialism. 

They  denounce  what  they  call  colonialism. 

But  In  all  modern  history,  has  any  power 
been  as  relentlessly  and  as  ruthlessly  Im- 
perialistic? 

Has  the  world  ever  seen  more  land  grab- 
bing tactics  than  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  practice  against  their  weakw 
neighbors? 


Who  are  today's  most  ruthiess  imperial- 
ists? 

Who  are  today's  most  brutal  colonizers? 

Look  at  the  map  of  Europe.  See  there 
what  the  imperialistic  Soviet  has  done  to 
Poland,  to  Czechoslovakia,  to  Hungary,  to 
the  nations  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Balkans. 

By  every  vicious  and  unprincipled  device 
of  penetration  the  Communists  destroyed 
the  capacity  of  their  neighbor  nations  to 
govern  themselves. 

By  treachery,  subversion,  deceit,  by  naked 
force,  the  Communists  have  seized  power 
over  every  land  and  people  within  their 
reach. 

Let  those  people  att«npt  to  cast  off  their 
shackles  and  the  Red  army  mercilessly 
crushes  the  uprising  of  free  men,  unarmed, 
but  gallantly  and  heroically  struggling  for 
their  freedom. 

At  the  very  time  while  the  Communist 
diplomats  and  propagandists  cry  colonial- 
ism and  attempt  to  point  the  finger  of  guilt 
at  the  nations  of  the  Western  World,  they 
intensify  their  grip  on  their  own  satellites, 
their  own  colonies. 

We  may  have  thought  that  tyranny 
walked  the  earth  In  the  18th  century  when 
Poland  was  so  brutally  mistreated,  and  when 
her  gaUant  sons  like  Casimir  Pulaski  fought 
the  tyranny  of  his  day. 

We  may  have  thought  that  we  had  seen 
a  ruthless  colonialism  when  the  power  of 
Britain  was  unleashed  against  the  strug- 
gling American  colonists. 

Our  fight  then  was  a  fight  to  cast  off  the 
shackles  of  Britain;  a  fight  to  burst  free 
from  the  confinement  of  colonial  status. 
That  glorious  Revolution  blazed  up  like  a 
flame  In  the  night  to  catch  the  eye  and 
kindle  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  despise 
tyranny  and  cherish  freedom. 

That  was  the  issue  and  that  the  challenge 
which  brought  Count  Pulaski  to  America 
and  caused  him  to  join  the  American  forces 
In  their  life  and  death  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

So  great  were  the  talents,  the  abilities,  and 
the  dedication  that  Pulaski  brought  to  the 
American  cause  that  he  was  made  a  general 
In  our  forces,  and  fought  the  good  fight 
until  he  fell  in  battle — not  in  his  native 
Poland — but  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  know  today  that  the  fight  of  Pulaski 
in  Poland,  Just  as  the  battles  of  Pulaski  In 
the  United  States,  were  fought  against  the 
same  enemy,  an  overbearing,  powerful 
tyranny.  To  the  mind  of  General  Pulaski 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  was  the  highest 
cause  In  which  a  man  could  freely  risk  every- 
thing. Including  life  Itself. 

Whether  the  victims  of  tyranny  were  his 
own  people  of  Poland,  or  whether  they  were 
his  admiring  and  cherished  friends  here  In 
the  United  States,  Pulaski's  great  heart 
leaped  to  the  defense  of  the  weak  against 
the  tyrannical  strong;  the  oppressed  against 
their  oppressors. 

But,  did  any  tyranny  he  ever  knew  reach 
the  depts  of  cruelty  and  of  evil  reached 
today  by  communism? 

The  world  will  not  and  must  not  ever 
forget  the  barbaric  massacre  of  the  fiower 
of  the  Polish  military  at  Katyn  Forest. 

The  world  will  not  and  must  not  forget 
the  cynical  cruelty  with  which  the  Red 
army  abandoned  the  Warsaw  uprising  to  the 
merciless  vengeance  of  the  Nazis. 

The  deep  and  grievous  wounds  infiicted 
on  Poland  must  not  blind  any  of  us  to  the 
truth  of  the  fact  that  the  atrocities  were 
repeated  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
upon  every  free  people  thrust  or  drawn  Into 
the  Communist  orbit. 

Count  Pulaski  recognized  here  in  the 
United  States  the  same  essential  tyranny  he 
had  fought  In  Poland. 

Tou  and  I,  today,  must  recognize  that  the 
same  tryanny  which  seized  Poland  Is  not  the 
Polish  enemy  alone  but  the  enemy  of  free 
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men.  whoever.  vhateTer,  and  wherever  they 
may  be. 

In  a  struggle  oX  thla  kind — the  long  and 
wearying  stmggle  of  free  people  to  remain 
free,  and  of  subjxigated  people  to  regain 
their  lost  freedom — a  restu-t  to  arms  la  tha 
last  and  moat  desperate  tactic  to  be  used. 

Instead,  what  faces  \u — you  and  me  and 
millions  like  us  throughout  the  world — is  a 
struggle  of  the  heart,  of  the  mind,  and  of 
the  will. 

Tyranny  today  occasionally  wears  an  affa- 
ble smile;  It  walks  like  a  tourist  through 
supermarkets;  It  speaks  to  us  from  our  finest 
hotels;  It  uses  every  possible  technique  of 
deceit  to  lull  us  to  sleep. 

Ckxnmunlam  speaks  the  language  of  decep- 
tion from  the  multiple  tongues  of  Its  agents. 
Khrushchev  baas  like  a  lamb,  pleading  that 
he  doesn't  want  war.  He  wants  coexistence 
and  the  peaceful  competition  of  trade. 

The  other  side  of  the  Communist  coin. 
Mao  TSe-tung,  startles  the  world  by  his  ap- 
parent readiness  to  accept  nuclear  warfare 
with  all  of  Its  horrors  In  order  to  rivet  the 
Iron  collar  of  communism  on  the  neck  of 
humanity. 

But  what  Khrushchev  Is  talking  about  Is 
not  peacefxil  trade  competition  as  we  know 
It. 

He  is  simply  attempting  again  to  disarm 
the  West,  materially  and  spiritually,  while  he 
directs  the  economy  of  the  entire  Communist 
empire  In  channels  that  will  prove  ruinoxia 
to  the  merchants  of  the  free  world. 

Khrushchev  loimdly  argues  for  disarma- 
ment and  for  an  end  to  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  but  at  the  very  time  he  ar- 
gues for  such  dlsarmanent,  he  refxises  to 
sign  or  accept  enforceable  guarantees  of  In- 
spection. 

He  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  having  the 
free  world  actually  disarm  in  exchange  for  a 
Soviet  promise  that  they  wlU  do  the  same 
thing. 

When  the  free  world  insists  that  such 
disarmament  should  be  enforced  by  lnsi}ec- 
tlon  teams,  Khnishchev  rebels  at  the  sug- 
gestion. 

Modern  history  U  Uttered  with  the  broken 
promises  and  the  treaties  solemnly  signed 
and  cynically  violated  by  the  Communists. 

We  must  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
permit  ourselves  to  be  either  deceived  or 
disarmed  by  the  tactics  of  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
or  his  successors. 

The  blunt  fact  Is  that  communism  Is 
atheism.  There  Is  no  law  In  that  system 
above  the  wish  of  the  tyrant. 

Wherever  the  protection  of  the  moral  law 
is  taken  away  from  the  Individual  he  stands 
helpless  and  lonely  before  the  massive  power 
of  the  tyrant. 

For  example,  if  there  Is  no  God,  as  the 
Communists  preach,  and  \i  the  moral  law 
against  murder  has  no  vaUdlty.  what  Is  to 
prevent  the  tyranny  from  starving  the  Rus- 
sian Kulaks,  or  massacring  the  Polish  officers 
In  the  deep  recesses  of  Katyn  Forest? 

If  the  moral  law  has  no  meaning,  what  is 
to  prevent  the  Communist  tyrants  from  us- 
ing Individuals  and  whole  peoples  In  any 
way  they  may  please? 

If  the  moral  law  has  no  validity,  and  Is  not 
binding  on  the  Conunimists,  why  should 
they  not  sign  thousands  of  agreements? 
Why  should  they  not  give  their  solemn  word 
to  any  agreements  which  they  fully  Intend 
to  violate  and  break  at  their  own  con- 
venience? 

Here  Is  the  system  that  has  made  a 
mockery  and  a  caricature  of  the  conception 
of  charity.  For  the  Communists  parade  up 
and  down  the  Continents  of  the  world,  seek- 
ing out  human  misery  and  falsely  claiming 
that  they  will  extend  the  hand  of  charity 
and  help  to  the  victims  of  economic  distress. 
But.  wherever  they  have  gone  they  have 
made  distress  even  deeper.  They  have  made 
misery  even  more  hopeless.  They  have  ren- 
dered every  patrloUc  ImpiUse  toward  freedom 


a  crime  <rf  treason,  punishable  by  death,  in 
the  Communist  system. 

This  knowledge  is  a  grievous  bxirden 
which  free  men  everywhere  must  bear  with 
patience  and  courage. 

There  Is  no  quick  answer  to  this.  There 
Is  no  single  answer  to  It. 

People  like  you  and  me  must  live  with  this 
evil  thing  •  •  •  must  be  ever  vigilant 
If  we  are  to  save  not  only  ourselves,  but  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  from  this 
monstrous  tyranny. 

It  Is  true  that  In  these  blessed  United 
States  of  America,  founded  upon  the  blood 
and  heroism  of  gallant  and  courageous  men 
like  Caslmlr  Pulaski,  we  do  not  have  the 
absolutely  perfect  society. 

But  what  we  have,  thank  God,  under  our 
Constitution.  Is  the  ability  of  free  men  to 
govern  themselves. 

We  have  the  power,  with  our  political 
freedom,  to  move  against  the  things  that 
may  be  wrong  with  our  society.  And  with 
each  succeeding  year  we  move  ever  closer 
to  achieving  the  American  dream. 

With  each  succeeding  year  we  open  wide 
the  horizons  of  social  Justice.  We  expand 
the  area  of  civil  rights.  We  attempt  to  make 
life  better  for  everyone,  every  woman,  every 
child  in  our  country. 

Out  of  our  abundance  we  attempt,  at  least, 
to  lift  the  burdens  under  which  others  are 
struggling.  We  attempt  to  share  what  we 
have  with  those  who  have  not. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  perfect.  We  do  not 
claim  to  be  In  agreement  with  each  other. 
That  Is  not  the  way  of  a  free  society. 

You  and  I  In  this  blessed  land  are  com- 
pletely free  to  disagree  with  each  other  about 
the  direction  of  our  public  affairs.  We  do 
not  think  there  Is  room  In  this  country  for 
a  governing  claBS  to  Impose  Its  wlU  upon  the 
rest  of  us. 

The  sacrifices  of  Pulaski  and  of  others  like 
him  were  to  fashion  on  this  Continent  an  In- 
dependent nation  where  men  have  all  the 
prlvUeges,  but  also  all  the  difficulties,  the 
dangers,  and  even  the  disappointments 
characteristic  of  a  free  society. 

The  Communist  system  believes,  with  Its 
pride  and  arrogance,  that  It  has  the  final  an- 
swer, and  the  only  answer  to  human  gov- 
ernment. 

We  have  the  humility  of  free,  honest  men. 
We  know  what  the  answer  should  be.  and 
we  hope  and  work  and  pray  that  through 
the  Individual  effort  of  all  of  us  we  can  by 
degrees  improve  ourselves  and  Improve  our 
society. 

We  proclaim  the  American  way  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  not  because  we  have  achieved 
perfection,  but  rather  because  we  know  that 
within  the  American  way,  there  are  the  me- 
chanics, the  Instruments,  and  the  tech- 
niques of  achieving  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

In  this  land  we  have  no  natural  enemies 
as  the  Communists  do.  We  do  not  attempt 
to  arouse  class  against  class  in  a  constant 
fratricidal  war. 

Where  the  Communists  raise  the  clenched 
fist  of  hostility,  we  attempt  to  extend  the 
open  hand  of  friendship. 

Every  tradition  we  have,  and  the  spirit 
that  move*  ..hrough  aU  of  our  Uws.  Is  one  of 
profound  respect  for  the  individual  human 
person. 

In  the  Communist  system,  you  and  your 
chUdren.  as  I  and  mine,  are  of  no  signifi- 
cance. We  are  simply  units  of  energy,  de- 
prived of  a  will  of  our  own.  deprived  of  con- 
ceiving our  own  goals  In  life. 

We  would  be  completely  the  Intellectual, 
economic,  psychological  slaves  of  the  stote. 

Is  that  to  be  the  end  of  the  Nation 
founded  upon  the  vision  and  courage  and 
sacrifice  of  a  Pulaski,  a  Washington,  a  La- 
fayette, a  Steuben? 

Here  in  the  United  States,  we  have  pro- 
claimed the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  every 
man.  To  that  end,  we  work  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  making  progress  slowly. 


perhaps,    but   steadily,    constantly,    certain 
that  one  day  we  shall  achieve  our  goal. 

We  have  drawn  from  every  land  imder 
heaven  good  and  decent  people  who  have 
brought  here  the  finest  traditions  and  high- 
est culture  of  lands  of  their  national  origin. 

All  have  contributed  to  the  happiness,  the 
welfare,  the  moral  tone  of  our  country,  and 
all  have  helped  keep  ours  what  she  has  al- 
ways been :  The  land  of  promise. 

For  every  renowned  figure  like  Pulaski, 
there  have  come  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  others  unknown  to  fame. 

But  here  they  have  established  their  homes 
and  reared  their  families. 

Here  they  have  taught  their  children  the 
lessons  of  Ood-fearlng  and  decent  people. 
Here  they  have  built  Into  every  community 
that  sense  of  self-respect  and  falrplay  and 
respect  for  others  which  make  this  country 
what  she  Is  today. 

Om-  Ideals  are  to  help,  not  to  hurt  other 
peoples  and  other  nations.  The  turning 
wheel  of  history  has  made  us  the  arsenal 
of  the  free  world. 

Let  this  never  be  an  arsenal  simply  of 
material  weapons  alone;  of  tanks  and  bombs 
and  bayonets  alone. 

May  we  help  make  sure  the  arsenal  of  free- 
dom Is  In  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  of 
the  term:  A  place  where  the  wavering  and 
the  doubtful  and  the  exhausted  nuiy  come 
for  that  spiritual  renewal  that  will  help  them 
maintain  their  own  will  to  resist  tyranny  In 
all  Its  lying  and  treacherous  promises. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  warfare  of  the  spirit 
and  the  mind  and  the  stakes  In  that  war 
are  total  mastery  over  the  bodies  and  eouls 
of  men. 

We  must  not  fall. 

We  shall  not  fall. 

The  sacrifices  we  are  called  upon  to  make 
for  the  cause  are  small  Indeed  compared  to 
what  Pulaakl  offered  and  what  Pulaski  g»Te 
to  the  cause  of  American  freedom  and  Amer- 
ican lndep)cndence. 

I  am  honored  Indeed,  to  share  this  observ- 
ance with  you  and  to  pay  my  respects  to  that 
great  Polish-American  patriot.  Caslmlr 
Pulaski. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  years  to  come,  many 
years  after  you  and  I  have  passed  on,  our 
children  will  still  assemble  here  under  the 
free  and  open  American  sky  to  look  back 
with  gratitude  and  respect  to  that  great 
and  noble  man,  and  from  his  life  to  draw 
Inrplratlon  for  their  own. 


The  SerTicemen'f  SanriTor  Beneits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25. 1961 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
benefits  accruing  survivors  of  servicemen 
have  been  widely  changed  during  the 
past  6  years.  It  Is  important  that  serv- 
icemen know  this.  It  Is  Important  that 
the  survivors  of  soi^lcemcn  know  this. 

For  instance,  the  $10,000  automatic 
Insurance  policy  on  every  serviceman  Is 
no  longer  In  existence.  The  servicemen 
going  into  service  at  this  time  are  no 
longer  covered  by  Insurance.  Examine 
your  private  insurance  situation  closely. 

Instead  of  the  Insurance  program,  a 
plan  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation has  been  adopted.  This  plan 
is  said  to  provide  better  protection  to  a 
servicemans  dependents  than  the  old 
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insurance  plan.  But  ronember  you  are 
no  longer  insured  as  servicemen  were  in 
the  Korean  war  and  World  War  11. 

The  benefits  due  survivors  of  service- 
men under  the  present  law  who  are  de- 
pendent on  servicemen  are  as  follows : 

SIX-MONTH   DEATH    GRATUITT 

The  new  law  fixes  $800  as  the  mini- 
mum lump-sum  payment  in  the  event 
of  death  while  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  is  on  active  duty,  active  duty 
for  training,  or  inactive  duty  training. 

The  6-month  death  gratuity  is  paid 
by  the  sei"vice  conceitied  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  serviceman's  death.  This 
goes  to  a  spouse,  a  child  or  children,  or — 
if  designated — to  parents,  brothers,  or 
sisters.  The  amount  is  computed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Total  monthly  pay — including  special 
incentive,  hazard,  and  basic  pay  but  not 
allowances — times  6  equals  death  gra- 
tuity. 

Example:  A  man  in  pay  grade  E-5, 
with  more  than  4  and  less  than  6  years' 
service,  dies  on  active  duty.  He  is  draw- 
ing no  special  incentive  or  hazard  pay. 
His  designated  survivor  receives  six  times 
his  monthly  basic  ,pay  of  $183.30 — a 
total  of  $1,099.80.         I 

The  new  law  also '  provides  that  the 
maximum  death  gratuity  shall  not  be 
more  than  $3,000,  regardless  of  the 
monthly  pay  of  the  deceased. 

DEPrNDCMCT    AND    INDEMNrTT    COMPENSATION 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion will  be  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  widows,  orphan  children, 
and  dependent  parents  of  those  who  die 
as  a  result  of  military  service. 

Eligibility:  Widows,  orphan  children, 
and  dependent  parents  of  those  who  die 
of  service-connected  causes,  either  while 
in  service  or  after  separation,  may  be 
eligible  for  indemnity  compensation. 

Application:  Application  forms  for 
indemnity  compensation  will  automati- 
cally be  sent  by  VA  to  the  survivors,  now 
on  the  rolls,  of  servicemen  and  veterans 
if  it  appears  they  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit. 

Applications  filed  either  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  or  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  will  constitute  ap- 
plications for  benefits  from  both  agen- 
cies. Documents  such  as  proofs  of 
death,  marriage,  birth,  and  dissolution 
of  marriages  filed  with  either  agency 
will  be  made  available  to  the  other 
agency. 

According  to  marital  status  and  fam- 
ily situation,  compensation  may  be  paid 
in  any  one,  or  in  JUiy  combination,  of 
three  ways.  j  i 

Compensation  fw-  widow:  Payable 
monthly  by  Veterans'  Administration  to 
a  serviceman's  widow  as  long  as  she  re- 
mains unremarried.  The  amount  of 
compensation  is  related  to  the  pay  of 
the  rank  held  by  the  serviceman  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  under  the  following 
formula:  $112  plus  12  percent  of  mem- 
ber's monthly  basic  pay— rounded  to 
next  highest  dollar — equals  monthly 
compensation  to  widow. 

Example:  A  man  in  pay  grade  E-6, 
with  more  than  8  and  less  than  10  years' 
service,  dies.  His  monthly  basic  pay  was 
$220.30.  The  compensation  paid  his 
widow  is  $112  plus  $27—12  percent  of  hia 


basic  pay,  rounded  to  the  next  highest 
dollar— a  total  of  $139  per  month. 

The  minimum  payment  of  this  type 
under  the  new  law  is  $122  per  month, 
in  the  case  of  the  widow  of  a  serviceman 
who  was  in  pay  grade  E-1.  No  maxi- 
mum limit  is  set,  except  by  application 
of  the  $122-plus-12-percent  formula. 

If  a  widow  is  left  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  age  18,  additional  income  will 
be  provided  by  social  security  benefits. 
Read  about  this  under  "Social  security" 
below. 

Compensation  for  childi-en :  This  may 
be  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  the  support  of  a  deceased  service- 
man's children  in  the  event  their  mother 
dies  or  is  divorced  from  the  serviceman 
or  if  she  remarries  after  his  death. 

The  act  provides  the  following 
monthly  rates  of  payment  in  such  cases : 

For  one  child.  $70;  for  two  children, 
$100;  for  three  children.  $130;  each  addi- 
tional child,  $25. 

All  of  these  payments  are  in  addition 
to  the  benefits  for  which  children  under 
age  18  may  be  eligible  under  social  se- 
curity. 

Payment  of  comjiensation  for  suppwrt 
of  a  child  normally  stops  when  the  child 
becomes  18,  but  may  be  continued  to  age 
21  if  the  child  is  in  school,  or  for  so 
long  as  a  child  is  incapable  of  self- 
support  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental 
disabilities. 

Children  over  18  are  entitled  to  in- 
demnity compensation  under  conditions 
as  follows:  Helpless  child,  where  there  is 
a  widow,  $70  monthly;  helpless  child 
where  there  is  no  widow,  $25  monthly 
added  to  the  rate  payable  for  a  child 
imder  18;  child  attending  school  where 
there  is  a  widow.  $35  monthly,  until  age 
21;  child  attending  school  where  there  is 
no  widow,  rate  payable  for  a  child  under 
18.  until  age  21. 

These  payments  may  not  be  made  un- 
less any  payments  of  servicemen's  in- 
demnity for  the  child  are  surrendered. 
The  election  must  be  signed  by  the  per- 
son to  whom  death  compensation  pay- 
ments are  being  made  as  legal  guardian 
or  custodian  of  the  child,  or  by  the  child, 
if  he  or  she  has  attained  majority. 

Compensation  for  parent^:  The  new 
law  increases  the  amount  of  income  a 
parent  may  receive  and  remain  eligible 
for  the  new  form  of  compensation  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
amount  of  comE>ensation  a  parent  or 
parents  may  receive  is  provided  on  a 
sliding  scale  according  to  other  income. 

Example:  A  parent  whose  other  in- 
come is  less  than  $750  yearly  may  re- 
ceive $75  compensation  each  month.  If 
over  $1,750  no  compensation  is  payable. 
If  the  combined  other  income  of  both 
parents  is  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  they 
may  receive  as  much  as  $100  a  month  in 
compensation.  When  their  combined 
other  yearly  income  is  more  than  $2,050 
and  less  than  $2,400,  they  may  receive  a 
monthly  compensation  payment  of  $20. 
If  over  $2,400,  no  compensation  is  pay- 
able and  so  forth. 

SOCIAL   SECVmiTT 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
their  dependents  will  be  eligible  for  the 
benefits  provided  by  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  program  of  the  social 


security  system  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Service  personnel  will  contribute  3  per- 
cent through  payroll  deductions  up  to 
$4,800  of  their  pay. 

This  provision  of  the  new  law  ends  the 
temporary,  partial  coverage  heretofore 
extended  without  cost  to  service  person- 
nel. 

Social  security  will  provide  a  monthly 
income  for  a  widow  with  children.  Chil- 
dren under  age  18.  A  widow  at  age  62. 
Dep>endent  parents.  The  serviceman 
himself  at  age  62. 

The  amount  of  social  security  benefits 
paid  to  survivors  dei}ends  upon  the 
"average  monthly  wage"  earned  by  the 
serviceman. 

Example:  A  man  in  pay  grade  E-5, 
with  more  than  6  and  less  than  8  years' 
service,  dies.  He  has  been  making  a  con- 
tribution to  social  security  for  only  6 
months,  before  which  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  he  received  the  gratui- 
tous coverage  that  was  based  on  an  earn- 
ing rate  of  $160  per  month.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  widow  and  two  children.  The 
widow  will  receive  a  monthly  payment  of 
$136  until  the  older  child  reaches  age  18. 
when  the  payment  drops  to  $108.80.  It 
remains  at  this  level  until  the  young- 
er child  is  18,  at  which  time  payment 
stops.  Upon  reaching  the  age  of  62,  the 
widow  will  begin  to  receive  payments  of 
$54.40  per  month  for  the  rest  of  her  life 
if  she  does  not  remarry. 

The  social  security  benefits  for  serv- 
ice members  and  their  families  are  sepa- 
rate from,  and  in  addition  to,  military 
retirement  pay  or  any  form  of  compen- 
sation benefits  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

A  special  incentive  to  make  the  Armed 
Forces  a  career  is  provided  by  the  new 
to  be  counted  for  time  spent  in  service 
law,  which  allows  social  security  credit 
that  is  also  utilized  for  length-of-service 
retired  pay.  Previously,  such  time  was 
"dead  time"  insofar  as  social  security 
was  concerned  except  for  members  re- 
tired for  physical  disability  receiving 
pay  based  upon  a  i>ercentage  of  dis- 
ability. 

Social  security  provides  continuing 
protection,  in  civilien  life  as  well  as  dur- 
ing service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  a  man  enters  serv- 
ice at  age  20,  after  having  worked  im- 
der social  security  as  a  civilian  for  2 
years.  Assume  he  retires  at  age  50,  on 
a  30 -year  retirement.  He  then  takes  a 
civilian  job  covered  by  social  security 
and  works  imtil  he  is  62  years  old.  The 
old-age  benefit  he  draws  can  be  based 
on  both  his  years  in  service  and  his  years 
as  a  civilian  worker,  if  he  desires. 

Here's  another  example:  Under  Pub- 
lic Law  880,  84th  Congress,  a  former 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  be- 
comes totally  disabled  may  begin  draw- 
ing social  security  disability  benefits  at 
any  age  if  he  qualifies  under  the  law  and 
if  he  is  not  drawing  retirement  pay  or 
VA  compensation  because  of  his  disa- 
bility. Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  is 
separated  from  active  duty  after  10  years 
of  service.  Six  months  later  he  is  In  an 
automobile  accident  which  leaves  him 
paralyzed.  If  he  is  totally  disabled  he 
can  begin  collecting  social  seciulty  dis- 
ability benefits. 
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HOW    TOVX    CONOSZSSMAM    CAM    HZLP    TOt7 

After  reading  this  Information,  you 
should  work  always  through  regular 
channels.  You  should  contact  your  Con- 
gressman only  if  regular  channels  fail. 
or  in  case  of  emergency  when  time  is 
extremely  impwrtant,  or  when  informa- 
tion you  desire  cannot  be  obtained 
through  regular  military  channels.  Ad- 
dress your  correspondence  to:  Congress- 
man Alvin  E.  O'Konski,  1502  New  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

NOTE 

Public  Law  51  of  the  82d  Congress, 
states: 

No  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be 
restricted  or  prevented  from  communicating 
directly  or  Indirectly  with  any  Member  or 
Members  of  Congress  concerning  any  sub- 
ject unless  such  communication  Is  In  viola- 
tion of  law,  or  in  violation  of  regulations 
necessary  to  the  security  and  safety  of  the 
United  States. 


Put  GcBcral  Walker  Back  to  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THX  HOUSS  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25. 1961 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  foDowed  with  increasing  inter- 
est the  developments  in  the  so-called 
Walker  case.  I  have  read  the  official 
report  made  by  Lt.  Gen.  Frederic  J. 
Brown,  acting  inspector  general,  of 
certain  allegations  made  by  the  Over- 
seas Weekly,  which  occasioned  the  sum- 
mary removal  of  Walker  from  command 
of  the  24th  Division  in  Europe  prior  to 
the  time  any  investigation  was  made 
of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges. 

This  precipitate  action  was  most  un- 
usual, and  in  the  light  of  the  report  by 
General  Brown  appears  to  have  been  un- 
justified. Despite  the  threat  of  war  and 
the  shortage  of  able  and  experienced 
combat  leaders  comparable  to  Walker,  he 
has  been  benched  for  6  months.  General 
Walker  should  be  put  back  to  work. 

OKKIBAI.      BSOWN      rOtrifS      OVmSHAH      WXXKLT 
CHASGKS  TO  BX  TALBK 

In  at  least  10  specific  instances  Gen- 
er£U  Brown  concluded  that  allegations  by 
Overseas  Weekly  were  false  and  vm- 
foimded. 

The  Weekly,  which  caused  the  investi- 
gation claimed  that  General  Walker  had 
set  up  a  problue  program  for  use  by 
his  division,  and  that  it  was  a  part  of  a 
plan  to  promote  the  John  Birch  Society's 
ideas,  and  was  in  fact  a  part  of  the 
society's  program. 

General  Brown's  official  conclusion  re- 
garding this  charge:  "That  the  problue 
progrsim  was  not  based  upon  any  pro- 
gram of  the  John  Birch  Society." 

Now  one  would  think  that  In  view  of 
this  positive  finding.  General  Walker's 
critics  would  shift  their  attacks.  But 
certain  irresponsible  critics  are  still  try- 
ing to  make  stxne  mileage  out  of  the 
Overseas  Weekly's  allegation  which  Gen- 


eral Brown  found  to  be  false  and  un- 
founded. 

These  critics  seem  to  base  their  attacks 
upon  the  false  assumption  that  there 
is  something  sinister  about  being  zealous 
in  the  fight  against  the  evils  of  conunu- 
nism.  In  my  book,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  being  overzealous  in  the  exposure  of 
every  facet  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 
And  our  troops  need  this  zeal  appUed  to 
them  as  much  or  more  than  do  others. 

Instead  of  criticizing  General  Walker 
for  his  zeal  in  this  regard,  he  should 
be  praised  to  the  high  heavens  by  every 
patriotic  American. 

GKNKKAL     WALKZB.     A     BXIIXIAirT     MnJTABT 
LXAOXB 

After  all.  who  In  America  is  better  able 
to  lead  us  and  to  inspire  us  In  this  life- 
and-death  struggle  against  the  Com- 
munist menace  than  is  Gen.  Edwin  A. 
Walker?  He  is  peculiarly  well  eqiilpped 
for  that  role. 

Let  these  swivel-chaired  critics  com- 
pare their  record  as  Americans  and  their 
willingness  to  fight  and  die  for  its  sur- 
vival with  that  of  General  Walker. 

The  general  served  with  great  courage 
and  distinction  in  the  following  cam- 
paigns: Aleutian  Islands,  Naples-Poggia, 
Rome.  Amo,  south  Prance,  central  Eu- 
rope, Rhlneland,  and  he  was  in  the 
hardest  and  bloodiest  fighting  that  took 
place  in  Korea. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  decorated  offi- 
cers of  his  rank  in  the  Army  today. 
Among  those  decorations  have  been  the 
Silver  Star,  the  Bronze  Star  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster,  and  Combat  Infantryman's 
Badge,  the  Senior  Paratrooper  Badge, 
the  French  Croix  de  Guerre,  the  Nor- 
wegian Order  of  St.  Olav.  and  the  Order 
of  the  British  Empire,  to  mention  some 
of  them. 

WHAT     ABOtrr     PBOBLUX     PBOOaAM? 

What,  after  all.  was  wrong  with  the 
problue  program?  Except  by  innuendo 
no  one  has  dared  condemn  it.  The  rea- 
son being  that  it  teaches  good,  old-fash- 
ioned American  patriotism,  and  it  alerts 
and  educates  the  troops  who  are  sub- 
jected to  it  to  the  evil  designs  of 
communism. 

Mr.  Daniel  Lowery.  senior  vice  com- 
mander of  the  New  York  Council  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  chairman 
of  its  Americanism  Committee,  after 
studying  the  problue  program,  referred 
to  it  as  being  "like  a  liberty  bell,  awaken- 
ing in  our  soldiers  the  things  that  have 
lain  dormant  in  Americans  for  too  long. 
It  was  set  up  like  a  well  ordered  assem- 
bly line,  to  turn  out  apostles  of  and  for 
America.   It  was  dynamic  Americanism." 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  one  of 
the  findings  of  General  Brown.  In  his 
report  he  makes  this  conclusion  regard- 
ing General  Walker: 

Major  General  Walker  is  a  sincere,  deeply 
religlouji,  patriotic  soldier,  dedicated  to  ttie 
Nation  and  the  Army.  He  is  not  only  vio- 
lently iintl-Communist,  but  has  been  for 
years,  working  at  It  with  a  passion,  studying, 
lectxirlng.  and  reading  all  literature  avail- 
able on  the  subject.  He  is  not  only  con- 
vinced that  the  hour  la  late  but  also  that  it 
requires  drastic  and  immediate  action  on 
everyone's  parts  in  or  out  of  the  Army. 

Now  what  is  wrong  with  that?  Is 
General  Walker  not  to  be  praised  rather 


than  censured  for  his  courage,  his  wis- 
dom, and  his  initiative  in  warning  his 
troops  of  the  dangers  and  objectives  of 
communism,  and  in  instilling  patriotism 
into  their  hearts  suid  minds?  I  think 
so. 

HANSOM   BALOWm   WBTTn  ASCOT   WALKXI  FBOM 
EXntOPK 

Hanson  Baldwin,  one  of  America's 
leading  Journalists,  recently  reported  on 
the  Walker  case  after  an  exhaustive  on- 
the-ground  investigation  In  Europe. 

General  Walker — 

He  wiote — 

who  had  an  ouutandlng  combat  record  In 
World  War  n  and  In  Korea,  U  described  by 
those  who  know  him  as  a  dedicated,  sincere, 
deeply  patrloUc  officer,  with  fervent  and  In- 
tense antl-Communlst  beliefs.  His  superiors 
agree  that  the  34th  Division  under  his  com- 
mand was  the  best,  or  one  of  the  best,  In 
Europe. 

Mr.  Baldwin  went  on  to  explain: 

He  was  relieved  of  his  command  last  April 
and  given  an  oral  admonition  because  of  the 
methods  and  material  used  In  an  Intensely 
antl-Communlst  and  aggressive  troop  Infor- 
mation program  he  sponsored. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Pentagon,  prior 
plans  to  transfer  General  Walker  to  a  corps 
command  in  Texas  with  promotion  to  lieu- 
tenant general  were  canceled. 

Since  April,  General  Walker  has  been  fill- 
ing a  colonel's  bUlet  as  an  assistant  opera- 
tions officer  on  the  staff  of  Oen.  Bruce  C. 
Clarke,  commander  in  chief.  VB.  Army. 
Europe. 

ASMT  SHOCKXD  BT  TBEATlf  KMT  ACCOBDZS  WAUUOl 

But  the  Army  lias  been  shocked— 

Continued  Baldwin  in  his  report  from 
Germany — 

first,  by  what  It  feels  is  the  summary  treat- 
ment given  to  a  man  who  Is  generally  re- 
garded as  an  outstanding  leader  and  soldier. 

General  Walker  at  the  time  of  his  down- 
fall was  a  much  decorated  veteran.  He  was 
characterized  here  as  a  "soldier's  soldier,"  a 
division  commander  who  had  won  the  hearts 
of  his  men. 

When  General  Walker  was  relieved  from 
his  division,  the  morale  sagged  temporarily, 
and  many  officers  and  men  were  disgruntled. 

WALKZa    CASK    MISHANDLZO 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Walker  case  has  been 
mishandled  in  many  respects.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  unprecedented 
summary  action,  on  orders  from  the 
Pentagon,  which  relieved  Walker  of  his 
command  before  charges  by  the  dis- 
reputable Overseas  Weekly  were  even  in- 
vestigated. In  a  sense  he  was  convicted 
before  he  was  tried.  Was  that  any  way 
to  treat  one  of  America's  most  respected 
and  most  decorated  combat  leaders? 

Another  strange  thing  happened.  An 
inspector  general's  report  is  ordinarily 
considered  privileged,  and  has  been 
likened  to  the  minutes  of  a  grand  jury; 
if  it  leads  to  a  court-martial,  the  mate- 
rial adduced  in  the  report  may  be  pre- 
sented as  testimony  under  oath  in  court. 
But  not  so  in  the  Walker  case. 

No  court-martial  was  ordered.  There 
was  only  a  mild  admonition,  given  orally 
by  General  Clarke.  Yet.  we  witness  this 
apparently  unprecedented  release  of  the 
report,  even  before  it  had  ever  been  seen 
by  General  Walker.  And  It  was  done 
without  according  General  Walker  the 
privilege  of  being  present  and  at  the 
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same  time  giving  his  side  or  his  version 
of  the  Onrilngs  that  were  represented  by 
Mr.  McNamara  as  being  critical  of  Gen- 
eral Walker  and  his  oftnduct. 
cunciasfs  of  waxmim,  scukn  onlt  to  luirOK 


As  I  have  said.  I  have  read  the  Brown 
report  I  have  studied  it.  And  I  have 
found  nothing  in  it  against  General 
Walker  that  oontaias  any  subetSLnce. 
Much  of  the  criticism  by  Overseas 
Weekly  regarding  references  to  promi- 
nent Americans  were  denied  or  explained 
in  a  way  that  made  them  sound  quite 
different  from  the  Weekly's  version. 
Based  upon  hearsay,  the  alleged  utter- 
ances were  in  the  main  either  blown  up 
or  taken  out  of  context  from  speeches 
made  by  General  Walker,  while  not  in 
imiform.  to  Americans  stationed  in  Eu- 
rope. The  record  reveals  that  there 
were  many  contradictions  by  witnesses 
who  tried  to  remember  what  was  said 
weeks  or  months  t>eforehand. 

ozirBuu.  WAUUB  OH)  MOT  TAKS  firm 

AMXNOMCNT 

General  Walker's  critics  have  tried  to 
make  it  appear  to  the  public  that  during 
General  Brown's  investigation  Walker 
took  the  Army's  fifth  amendment — that 
is.  refused  to  answer  .'3ome  question  be- 
cause It  might  incriminate  htan.  Such 
a  claim  is  extremely  xmfair  and  vny 
misleading. 

This  reUtes  to  article  31  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice.  The  fact 
that  an  olBoer  who  avails  himself  of  that 
provision  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
he  is  afraid  of  self-incrimination.  And 
I  am  certain  that  wais  not  the  case  in 
this  Instance.  Article  31  includes  rights 
regarding  being  "material  to  the  issue" 
and  also  whether  the  officer  k)eing  ques- 
tioned considers  the  question  degrading. 

Knowing  General  Walker  as  I  do.  I 
feel  certain  he  had  good  reasons  for  not 
answering,  if  as  contended  he  declined 
to  answer  one  of  the  liiousands  of  ques- 
tions propounded  during  the  monthlong 
inquiry.  The  public  ivas  not  told  what 
the  question  was  and  the  public  has  not 
been  permitted  to  kn>)w  why  it  was  not 
answered. 


AMT  maACTIDMS 
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At  the  most,  accorling  to  the  Brown 
report.  General  Walker  may  have  been 
giillty  of  some  technical  Infractions  of 
Army  regulations  in  one  or  two  Instances. 
Show  me  a  commanding  general  of  any 
division  who  has  never  made  a  few  tech- 
nical errors  in  vlolaiion  of  voluminous 
regulations  and  I  will  show  you  a  most 
remarkaUe  man. 

The  report  referred  to  a  column  at- 
tributed to  General  Walker  in  the  divi- 
sion's newspaper  last  October,  in  which 
troops  were  urged  to  vote,  and  the  col- 
umn went  on  to  suggest  that  a  voting 
index  of  Members  of  Congress,  prepared 
by  the  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action,  was  avaOabis  if  any  were  in- 
terested in  seeing  it. 

From  a  trchnira^l  standpoint,  that  sug- 
gestion may  not  have  bom  in  coofwmlty 
with  Army  regulations.  But  in  snj 
event  it  was  done  in  a  apiiii  of  hslitfvl- 
ness.  Walker  did  not  advocate  the  «lec« 
tlon  (M-  the  defeat  of  any  raraWat»r.  N^ 
candidate's  name  was  mentioned  and  no 
politleal  party  was  mentioned.    It  was 
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obviously  a  part  of  the  general's  pur- 
pose— a  most  commendable  one — to 
arouse  the  troops  to  inform  tbems^ves 
aiul  take  part  in  American  elections. 
There  was  certainly  nothing  sinister  or 
mischievous  about  this.  It  was  done 
abov^Mard.  in  the  best  of  faith, 
prompted  by  an  admittedly  laudible 
motive. 

P«-haps  an  admonishment  was  in 
order.  I  do  not  know.  But  Walker 
was  admonished,  and  in  my  opinion  that 
should  have  been  the  last  of  that  be- 
cause it  deals  with  a  relatively  insignifi- 
cant matter. 

In  treating  these  side  issues,  all  of 
relatively  minor  importance,  let  us  keep 
our  minds  on  General  V/alker's  real  mis- 
sion in  Europe.  Does  any  one  question 
his  success  in  building  up  the  spirit,  the 
morale,  and  the  battle  readiness  of  the 
24th  Division?  Let  us  not  be  diverted 
from  this  magnificent  performance. 
Let  us  not  throw  the  baby  out  with  the 
wash. 

OTXaSSAS    WKXKLT    SHOUU)   BI   BAMMXD 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  against  General 
Walker  should  be  viewed  and  appraised 
in  the  background  of  the  Overseas 
Weekly — that  discredited  and  salacious 
tabkM  which  spearheaded  the  attack 
against  General  Walker. 

That  paper  has  been  imder  fire  for 
years  by  Army  officials.  On  July  28, 1953, 
Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Bolte.  commanding 
general  of  the  Army  in  Europe,  banned 
the  Overseas  Weekly  from  the  news- 
stands of  the  Army's  newspaper  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

The  Bolte  action  was  reversed,  but 
only  after  Mrs.  Marion  von  Ropach,  its 
publisher,  promised  to  clean  it  up. 

It  is  too  bad  that  this  scandal  sheet 
has  not  been  permanmUy  banned  from 
all  newsstands  of  our  military  bases  in 
Europe.  It  should  have  been  ouUawed 
long  ago. 

There  is  ample  authority  for  banning 
it.  A  guidance  sheet  sent  to  local  com- 
manders in  1957  sasrs: 

Materials  which  are  morally  acceptable  for 
sale  and  circulation  are  those  which  gen- 
erally create  a  favorable  climate,  encourage 
a  realisation  of  mm^,  spiritual,  and  re- 
ligions vatoes;  tend  generally  toward  favor- 
abls  trestoMnt  of  marriage,  a  strong  hams 
life,  patriotism,  decency,  Iionesty.  integrity, 
and  other  virtues  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  individuals  and  the  Nation. 

I  cannot  believe  that  anyone  who  has 
seen  very  many  Issues  of  the  Overseia 
Weekly  will  seriously  contend  that  it 
measures  up  to  the  criteria  contained 
In  that  guidance  sheet. 

Termed  ttie  "Oversexed  WeAly."  this 
tabl(rtd  features  sex.  crime,  prostitution, 
debauchery,  and  in  the  past  has  car- 
ried nearly  nude  photographs  on  Its 
front  pages  with  regularity.  This  scan- 
dal sheet  circulates  among  some  60,000 
servicemen  in  Europe. 

Hanson  Baldwin  referred  to  the  Wedc- 
ly  as  follows: 

Bsosnt  surveys  by  the  Army  of  many  Is- 
sues at  tits  Ovaeseas  Wetklj  res\ilt«d  In  ths 
oUsstflcatton  at  about  IM  cohnnns  ot  news 
as  unsavory  oourts-msrtlai.  46  IndivkKial 
staiias.«s  Xeatuilag  rUUcols  of  mllltery  Isad- 
enhijp.  22  on  ths  aatloOesr.  pro-enilstad- 
man  theme,  and  a  total  of  mora  than  tOO 


stories  dfiallng  with  prostitution,  rape,  ot 
other  violence,  some  of  them  adjudged  to 
be  excessively  descriptive  or  lurid. 

Most,  but  not  all  of  tfas  many  senior  oT- 
flcers  this  correspoodent  has  talked  to.  agree 
with  Secretary  McNamara's  description  of 
the  paper   •    •    •   as  "personally  repiUaive." 

It  was  only  after  General  Walker,  for 
obviously  good  reasons,  barred  one  Sieg- 
fried Naujocks,  a  writer  for  Overseas 
Weekly,  from  barracks  of  the  24th  Dl- 
visimi  at  Augsburg  and  around  Munich, 
that  the  false  charges  were  brought 
against  General  Walker. 

A  recent  development  further  exposes 
the  editorial  policies  of  that  paper.  A 
book  Just  published  by  the  editor  of  the 
Weekly,  John  Domberg,  called  "Schizo- 
phrenic Germany,"  is  most  Insulting 
and  uncomplimentary  to  the  present 
antl-Communlst  Government  of  West 
Germany  and  to  the  German  people.  It 
describes  the  split  soul  of  the  Germans, 
and  alleges  that  they  have  not  recovered 
from  their  Nazi  and  antl -Semitic  past. 

A  review  of  that  book  in  a  German- 
language  newspaper,  a  copy  of  which  I 
have  in  my  possession,  says  of  it: 

The  purpose  is  to  discredit  the  German 
people  as  well  as  the  Federal  Republic;  this 
can  even  be  gleaned  from  the  text  of  the  ad- 
vertisement of  Dom bergs  book.  It  Is  pon- 
derously headed  "Will  There  Bs  a  Fourth 
Reich  in  Germany?";  in  addition,  the  ad  is 
heavily  embellished  with  swastikas. 

In  referring  to  the  Walker  case,  pre- 
cipitated by  the  charges  made  by  Over- 
seas Weekly,  the  review  of  Domberg's 
book  in  the  German  newspaper  contains 
this: 

For  XtMb  Oertnan  public,  the  affair  is  not 
without  interest,  for  Dornl>erg*B  anti-German 
book  sh«ds  light  on  the  attack  launched  by 
him  in  Overseas  Weekly  against  ttie  anti- 
Cooununist  American  General  Walker;  and 
the  attack  against  WaDur  presenu  us  with 
clues  as  to  what  Domberg  may  have  had 
In  mind  when  he  manufactured  his  book, 
(the  tenor  of)  which  is  directed  against  the 
aati-Oommunlst  Bonn  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recited  many  rea- 
sons which  I  believe  to  be  valid  why  the 
Overseas  Weekly  should  be  banned  from 
our  military  bases  in  Europe. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  look  into  the  propriety  <rf 
a  contract  which  I  understand  is  now 
in  force  between  Overseas  Weekly  and 
Stars  and  Stripes,  whereby  the  latter 
distributes  the  Weekly  at  a  reported 
consideration  in  excess  of  $100,000  an- 
nually. 

While  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  not 
an  <^Bcial  Qoverrunent  publication,  it 
does  have  an  American  colonel  at  its 
head.  I  understand.  He  is  in  uniform 
and  I  assume  receives  the  same  salary 
and  other  benefits  as  other  military  of- 
ficers receive. 

There  Is  every  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  D^wrtment  of  Defense  should 
launch  an  investigation  of  Overseas 
Weekly,  if  Indeed  any  investigation  is 
needed.  And  Imm**^'"**  steps  should  be 
taken  to  bring  about  the  canoeUatton 
(tf  the  contract  I  have  Just  referred  to, 
and  the  Weddy  should  be  banned  from 
our  military  newsstands. 

We  owe  that  much  to  the  Bonn  Gov- 
ernment, and  lUsove  all  we  owe  It  to  the 
thousands  of  young  American  troop* 
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Who  are  fubjected  to  Ha  unMvory  eon- 
Unt«. 

•BWaUL    WALKM    •MOVLO    IS    MOMOTW    AMD 
MAMSeWBO 

Mr.  0pe«k«r,  it  to  mr  Mm«ft  hope 
that  the  preeent  adminletrfttion  will  re- 
eoniider  it«  treatment  of  General 
Walker.  With  war  cloude  hovering 
atwut  lu.  combat  leaden  such  ae  Walker 
are  hard  to  come  by.  Thi«  1«  no  time  to 
equivocate  over  relatively  minor  things. 
Thia  i«  a  time  to  get  deadly  serious  about 
our  future  and  the  future  of  the  free 
world. 

Oeneral  Walker  has  been  admonished. 
That  is  water  over  the  dam.  Now  let 
us  look  to  the  future.  He  should  be 
promptly  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  and  given  an  assign- 
ment in  keeping  with  his  proven  talents 
as  one  of  America's  most  eminent  com- 
bat leaders.  Such  an  action  would  do 
much  toward  restoring  faith  in  our  pur- 
pose and  faith  in  a  system  that,  when 
the  chips  are  down,  rewards  those  who 
deserve  it. 


Information  Yon  Shoald  Know  Abont  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  and  Airmen's 
CivU  Relief  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or   WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday,  September  25, 1961 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
have  been  ordered  to  report  for  active 
duty  with  the  armed  services.  You  owe 
money  on  your  car,  your  home,  and  per- 
haps even  on  a  personal  loan.  At  the 
time  you  made  these  debts,  you  were 
earning  considerably  more  than  you  will 
earn  as  a  serviceman.  Once  in  the  serv- 
ice, you  know  your  service  pay  may  not 
take  care  of  all  these  debts. 

Congress  realized  that  many  people 
would,  from  time  to  time,  be  faced  with 
this  situation.  Therefore,  it  decided  to 
give  you,  in  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense, some  protection.  This  protection 
is  found  in  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act,  which  as  the  name  suggests, 
affords  protection  on  civil  matters  only 
and  does  not  cover  criminal  prosecution. 
It  is  one  of  a  series  of  Federal  laws  con- 
cerning military  service  tffat  may  be 
found  in  the  appendix  to  volume  50  of  the 
United  States  Code  (50  U.S.C.  App.  sees. 
501-590).  The  act  is  still  in  effect  and 
though  titled  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act.  protects  others,  including 
members  of  the  Air  Force  (50  VS.C.  App. 
sees.  464  and  466(c) ) . 

This  Relief  Act  does  not.  repeat,  does 
not.  wipe  out  any  of  your  obligations. 
Rather,  it  temporarily  suspends  the  right 
of  your  creditors  to  use  a  court  to  compel 
you  to  pay  if.  but  only  if,  the  court  finds 
that  your  inability  to  pay  is  dre  to  your 
military  service.  Your  obligation  to 
honor  your  debts  still  exists,  and  some 
day  you  must  pay  up.  In  short,  the  idea 
behind  the  Civil  Relief  Act  is  to  suspend, 
in  certain  cases,  court  proceedings  dur- 


ing your  tour  of  duty  in  the  military 
eervlee,  lo  that  upon  your  return  to 
civilian  life  you  mlfht  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  and  to  take  meaauree 
to  protect  your  intereete, 

Caution;  Thia  Relief  Act  U  highly 
technical.  Remember,  your  beneflte 
under  it  are  limited.  Do  not  aaeume 
that  you  knxm  all  the  ine  and  oute  of 
the  act,  after  reading  this  pamphlet.  It 
is  intended  only  to  give  you  a  simplified 
bird's-eye  view,  so  that  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  the  protectiona  the  act  af- 
fords. If,  after  reading  this  pamphlet, 
you  believe  some  provisions  of  the  act 
may  be  of  immediate  benefit  to  you,  you 
should  discuss  their  application  to  your 
problem  with  your  civilian  attorney  or 
with  a  legal  assistance  officer  of  the 
armed  services.  If  you  desire  the  serv- 
ices of  a  legal  assistance  officer,  go  to 
the  nearest  military  installation  and 
ask  for  his  help. 

HOW    A    LAWSUIT    IS   PKOCZSSED 

Before  discussing  the  actual  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  it  might  be  helpful  for 
you  to  understand  how  lawsuits  are  gen- 
erally conducted. 

The  person  who  brings  the  suit  is 
known  as  the  plaintiff.  The  person 
against  whom  the  suit  is  brought  is 
known  as  the  defendant.  The  typical 
lawsuit  is  l)eg\m  when  the  plaintiff, 
either  himself  or  through  an  attorney, 
flies  a  written  document  called  a  com- 
plaint with  the  proper  court.  In  the 
complaint,  he  states  why  he  has  started 
the  suit.  After  the  complaint  is  filed, 
the  plaintiff  must  give  the  defendant 
notice  that  the  suit  has  been  started. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
summons.  A  summons  is  a  formal  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  defendant  to  the  effect 
that  a  suit  has  been  filed  against  him 
and  that  unless  he  contests  the  suit, 
judgment  may  l>e  entered  against  him. 

If  the  defendant  desires  to  contest  the 
suit,  he  will  normally  file  a  written 
document  called  an  answer  stating 
why  the  plaintiff  should  not  win.  After 
a  trial,  at  which  both  sides  may  be 
heard,  the  court  enters  a  judgment  in 
favor  of  one  of  the  parties.  For  exam- 
ple, in  a  lawsuit  involving  money,  the 
judgment  may  either  order  the  defend- 
ant to  pay  or  may  state  that  he  owes 
nothing.  If  the  defendant  is  ordered  to 
pay,  he  should  remember  that,  although 
he  does  not  have  any  property  or  money 
at  that  time,  the  judgment  may  be  col- 
lected years  later. 

If  the  defendant  does  not  file  an  an- 
swer within  the  time  specified  in  the 
siunmons,  he  is  said  to  have  defaulted. 
When  the  defendant  has  defaulted,  the 
court  may  enter  a  judgment  by  default 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 

PA«T  l:    GENEXAL   PBOVISION8 

Section  A.    Who  is  protected? 

The  Civil  Relief  Act  applies  only  to 
"persons  in  the  miUtary  service."  Per- 
sons in  the  military  service  include : 

First.  All  persons  on  extended  active 
duty,  whether  inductees,  regulars,  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard.  Reserves,  or 
volunteers,  serving  with  the  Army,  Navy. 
Air  Force.  Coast  Guard,  and  Marines. 

Second.  All  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  detailed  for  duty  with  the 
military  services,  and 


Third.  All  persona  who  are  training 
or  ftudylnj  under  the  euperviaion  of  the 
United  States  preliminary  to  induction 
into  military  eervlce. 

In  some  inatancea,  however,  cerUln 
beneflte  are  given  to  the  dependente  of 
pereona  in  the  military  eervlce  and  to 
thoee  persona  who  have  guaranteed  obli- 
gations of  servicemen. 

Section  B.  When  are  you  protected? 

You  are  protected  during  the  period  of 
your  active  military  duty  and  in  most 
cases  for  short  periods  after  separation. 
Active  duty  begins  on  the  date  you  enter 
the  service  and  ends  on  the  date  you 
are  separated.  Enlisted  reservists  and 
draftees  have  an  additional  benefit  un- 
der the  act  in  that  they  may  ask  for 
relief  as  soon  as  they  receive  orders  to 
report  for  active  duty. 

Section  C.  Where  do  you  get  the  pro- 
tection? 

The  protection  of  the  Civil  Relief  Act 
applies  to  all  lawsuits  in  any  court  in 
the  United  States,  from  a  justice  of  the 
peace  court  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

PAST  n:   OKNKIIAL  BZLIXr  PItOVUIONS  APPLICABLE 

TO  ALL  LAwsrrm 

Section  A.  Protection  against  default 
judgment. 

(a)  Oeneral:  As  has  been  previously 
mentioned,  a  lawsuit  begins  when  the 
plaintiff  files  his  complaint.  If  you.  the 
defendant,  do  not  file  an  answer  to  the 
plaintiff's  complaint  within  a  certain 
time  after  you  have  received  notice  that 
the  complaint  has  been  filed,  the  court 
may  then  enter  its  judgment  against 
you.  This  judgment  is  known  as  a  de- 
fault judgment.  However,  one  of  the 
major  benefits  that  you,  being  in  the 
military  service,  derive  from  the  Civil 
Relief  Act  is  that  a  court  may  not  enter 
a  default  judgment  against  you  unless  a 
certain  definite  procedure  is  followed. 
How  this  is  done  is  explained  below. 

(b)  Requiring  military  affidavit:  Un- 
der the  act,  before  a  court  can  enter  a 
default  judgment  against  you.  the  plain- 
tiff must  make  and  file  a  statement  un- 
der oath  that  you  are  not  in  the  military 
service.  If  he  is  unable  to  make  such 
a  statement  then  he  must  file  a  sworn 
statement,  first,  that  you  are  in  the  mil- 
itary service,  or  second,  that  he  is  un- 
able to  find  out  whether  or  not  you  are 
in  the  military  service. 

(c)  Rights  of  the  defendant  in  the 
service:  If  the  plaintiff  files  a  sworn 
statement  stating  you  are  not  in  the  mil- 
itary service,  a  default  judgment  may 
then  be  entered  against  you.  If  the 
plaintiff's  statement  fails  to  state  you 
are  not  in  the  military  service,  a  default 
judgment  may  be  entered  by  the  court 
only  after  it  has  appointed  an  attorney 
to  represent  you  and  the  attorney  is 
heard  in  your  behalf.  An  attorney  so 
appointed  to  represent  you  has  no  power 
to  waive  any  of  your  rights  or  bind  you 
by  his  acts. 

Further,  in  the  event  the  court  enters 
a  default  judgment,  it  can  require  the 
plaintiff  to  put  up  a  security  deposit. 
This  security  will  protect  you  in  the 
event  the  judgment  is  later  set  aside. 
That  is,  the  security  will  be  used,  if  nec- 
essary, to  pay  you  for  any  damages  you 
may  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  a  judg- 
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menfe    ihU    wae    Incorrectly    entered 
agalnft  yoo. 

(d)  Falae  affldarlt:  We  hare  aald  the 
plaintiff  muat  file  a  iwom  atatement  «• 
to  your  military  ateiua.  Suppoee  be 
swears  in  that  aUtotaeat  tbkt  you  are 
not  In  tbe  military  senrlee,  koowiag 
that  you  are— then  uhat?  Tbe  Relief 
Act  makes  such  false  swearing  a  crime 
ftnd  the  guilty  party  can  be  sent  to 
prison  for  as  long  as  a  year,  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  both. 

<e)  Betting  aside  a  default  judgment: 
If  a  default  judgment  is  entered  against 
you  during  your  irxiliUury  service,  or  even 
30  days  thereafter,  you  may  still  have 
some  protection.  Yov  may  aak  the  court 
to  reopen  the  case  and  to  set  aside  the 
default  judgment.  The  court  will  do  so 
if  you  can  show,  first,  that  your  applica- 
tion to  open  the  case  if  being  made  within 
90  days  after  your  discharge  from  the 
service:  second,  that  you  were  harmed 
or  prejudiced  by  rea&m  of  your  military 
service  in  presenting  )  our  side  of  the  case 
to  the  court;  and  third,  you  have  a  valid, 
legal  defense  to  the  »uit.  Even  though 
the  plaintiff  has  been  found  guilty  of 
false  swearing  as  discussed  in  previous 
paragrapiis.  you  must  still  meet  all  three 
of  these  requirements  before  your  caae 
may  be  reopened. 

Caution:  If  you  heitr,  either  indirectly 
through  a  friend  or  directly  through  re- 
ceipt of  a  siunmons.  that  a  lawsuit  has 
been  filed  against  you.  do  not  panic.  In- 
stead, see  your  civilian  attorney  or  legal 
assistance  officer.  Let  him  advise  you 
before  you  take  any  action. 

By  acting  without  such  advice  you 
may  waive  the  protection  the  Relief  Act 
gives  you.  Getting  technical  for  a 
minute,  your  protection  against  default 
judgments,  as  di8cui«ed  above,  applies 
only  when  you  fall  to  make  "any  appear- 
ance" in  the  lawsuit.  What  acts  on  your 
part  constitute  "any  uppearance"  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Furthermore,  an 
act  that  may  not  be  considered  "any 
appearance"  in  one.  court  may  be  in 
another.  I 

Always  get  the  advice  of  an  attorney. 
It  may  be  to  your  advantage  for  the  law- 
suit to  be  tried  immediately.  But  this 
decision  should  be  made  only  after  an  at- 
torney has  reviewed  the  facts  of  your 
case. 

Section  B.  Stays. 

(a)  Oeneral;  As  you  have  seen,  the 
Relief  Act  gives  you  some  relief  from  de- 
fault Judgments.  That  relief  you  have 
no  matter  what  the  plaintiff  has  asked 
the  court  to  do— be  it  to  allow  the  plain- 
tiff to  adopt  your  child,  to  grant  a  di- 
vorce, to  award  damages  for  injuries, 
and  so  forth.  Because  this  relief  applies 
generally  to  all  lawsuits,  those  sections 
of  the  act  are  referred  to  as  "general 
relief "  provisions.  There  are  still  other 
important  "general  relief"  provisions  in 
the  act.  Those  pertaining  to  stays  of 
lawsuits  win  be  discussed  next. 

A  stay  is  an  order  of  the  court  stopping 
or  delaying  court  proceedings  in  the  law- 
suit until  a  later  date. 

(b)  How  military  service  affects  stays: 
At  any  stage  of  a  lawsuit  you.  a  service- 
man, may  ***f  the  court  to  stay  the  pro- 
ceedings. Itiia  la  true  whether  you  are 
the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant.    In  addi- 


tion, the  court  Ite^  may  order  the  pro- 
ceedings delayed  without  being  agked.  If 
the  court  1«  not  aeked  lor  a  pcetpone- 
ment  by  the  penon  In  the  mmtary  aerv- 
ioe,  then  it  Is  not  required  by  the  act  to 
grant  one.  On  tbe  other  band,  when  a 
sUy  la  requested  by  a  serrleemaa.  the 
aet  requires  the  court  to  grant  It  unless, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  bis  ablUty 
to  prosecute  or  defend  the  lawsuit  is 
not  materially  affected  by  reason  of  his 
military  service. 

When  you  ask  for  a  stay  Initially,  you 
need  only  to  show  the  court  that  you  are 
in  the  service.  If  the  other  party  to  the 
lawsuit  does  not  want  it  delayed,  he  must 
prove  to  the  court  that  your  military 
service  does  not  materially  affect  your 
ability  to  prosecute  or  defend.  You  have 
no  automatic  right  to  a  stay.  The  Judge 
of  the  court  will  decide  whether  you 
should  have  one.  If  he  does  grant  one, 
under  the  act,  he  may  order  it  for  as 
long  as  your  military  service  plus  3 
months. 

Requesting  a  stay  may  be  any  appear- 
ance for  the  purposes  of  a  default  judg- 
ment mentioned  above. 

Section  C.  Statutes  of  limitations. 

In  most  instances,  a  person  who  has  a 
right  to  bring  a  lawsuit  in  any  court  or 
a  proceeding  before  any  Government 
administrative  board  or  agency  must  do 
so  within  a  certain  time  limit.  The  laws 
and  regulations  setting  this  time  limit 
are  known  as  statutes  of  limitations. 
These  statutes  start  running  from  the 
instant  the  suit  or  proceeding  could  first 
have  been  filed.  A  statute  of  limitation 
is  said  to  have  run  when  the  time  limit 
for  filing  has  passed. 

Under  the  general  relief  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Relief  Act,  these  statutes  stop 
running  while  you  are  in  the  military 
service.  In  order  to  determine  whether 
a  imrticular  statute  of  limitation  has 
run,  exclude  the  period  of  time  that  you 
are  In  the  military  service. 

For  example,  someone  damages  your 
car  in  Virginia  on  January  2,  1961.  You 
enter  the  service  on  February  1, 1961,  and 
remain  in  the  service  until  January  31. 
1963.  Suppose  Virginia's  statute  of  lim- 
itation requires  suit  for  damages  to  be 
filed  with  the  proper  court  within  6  years 
from  the  date  of  the  accident.  Under 
the  Civil  ReUef  Act,  the  2  years  you  are 
in  the  military  service  are  not  counted 
in  the  6  years  you  have  to  file  suit.  Thus, 
you  have  until  January  1969  to  file  suit. 

Supix)se  in  the  above  thsit  you  had 
damaged  someone  else's  car.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  other  party  would  also  have 
until  January  1969  to  bring  suit  against 
you. 

In  both  of  the  above  examples,  the  ac- 
cident occurred  before  you  entered  the 
service.  Nevertheless,  the  same  results 
would  be  reached  if  it  had  occurred  after 
you  had  entered  the  service. 
PAST  m :  gramic  txuxr  peovistows  applicafli 

TO    PAHTCTTUUl   LAWSUIIS   AK»    BITUATIOK8 

Section  A.  Interest  in  excess  of  6  per- 
cent per  year. 

Let  us  assume  that  you  entered  into 
an  obligation  which  requires  you  to  pay 
more  than  6  percent  per  year.  After- 
ward you  eater  the  military  service.  Un- 
der tbe  Belief  Act  you  may  start  paying, 
if  you  like,  only  8  percent.  However,  you 


are  advised  to  tell  your  creditors  what 
you  are  going  to  do  and  cite  the  Relief 
Act  ae  your  authority.  If  the  person 
whom  you  owe  objects,  be  must  ask  the 
proper  court  to  require  you  to  pay  more 
than  0  percent  per  year.  Howerer,  be- 
fore tbe  court  can  do  so,  the  party  that 
you  owe  must  show  that  your  at)lUty  to 
pay  interest  in  excess  of  6  percent  is 
not  materially  affected  by  reason  of  your 
military  service. 

As  used  in  tbe  Relief  Act,  interest  In- 
cludes service  charges,  renewal  charges, 
fees,  or  any  charges — except  bona  fide 
insurance — ^in  respect  of  such  obliga- 
tions. 

Caution;  This  relief  applies  only  to 
obligations  made  before  you  Entered 
military  service,  not  to  those  made  while 
in  the  service. 

Sections.  Installment  contracts,  mort- 
gages, trust  deeds,  and  so  forth. 

While  a  civilian,  you  entered  into  con- 
tracts to  buy  a  home,  a  refrigerator, 
wristwatch,  automobile,  or  perhaps  even 
a  horse.  You  paid  so  much  down  and 
agreed  to  pay  the  remainder  in  monthly 
installments.  Under  each  contract,  you 
agreed,  for  all  practical  purposes,  that 
if  you  failed  to  make  the  pasmients  on 
the  dates  the  contracts  called  for,  the 
seller  could  take  the  property  back  and 
sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Furthermore,  you  may  have  agreed, 
for  example,  that  if  at  the  time  of  the 
sale  you  still  owed  $1,500  and  if  the 
seller  were  to  get  only  $1,000,  you  would 
still  be  liable  to  the  seller  for  the  $500 
difference. 

With  the  above  contracts  in  force,  you 
enter  the  military  service,  and  becaxise 
of  your  reduced  income,  you  fail  to 
make  ptayments  when  due.  Does  the 
act  provide  you  with  any  protection? 

Yes.  but  not  to  the  extent  of  being 
imfair  to  the  seller.  Remember,  we  are 
talking  about  contracts  you  made  and 
paid  on  before  you  entered  the  service. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  seller 
cannot  repossess  or  foreclose  on  the 
property  involved  without  first  getting 
the  permission  of  a  court.  If  the  seller 
were  to  take  the  property  and  sell  it 
without  a  court's  p>ermission,  he  could 
be  made  to  pay  a  fine  and  even  be  sent 
to  jail.  Before  the  coiu-t  will  give  its 
permission,  it  looks  into  the  reason  be- 
hind your  failure  to  make  payments 
when  due.  If  satisfied  that  it  is  be- 
cause of  your  military  service,  the  oouxt 
will  then  do  what  it  thinks  is  fair  to 
you  and  to  the  seller.  It  may,  for  ex- 
ample, order  you  to  return  the  property 
to  the  seller,  and  the  seller  to  return  to 
you  the  amount  you  have  already  paid. 
Or,  it  may  decide  to  let  you  keep  the 
property  and  make  smaller  payments 
than  called  for  in  your  contract. 

Caution:  This  protection  does  not  ap- 
ply to  obligations  entered  into  after  you 
enter  military  service. 

Section  C.  Leases  and  evictions, 
(a)  Leases:  When  you  entered  mili- 
tary service,  you  and  yoxir  dependents 
were  living  in  a  rented  house  or  apart- 
ment. You  pay  rent  by  the  month.  TTie 
lease  still  has  a  few  months  or  even  sev- 
eral years  to  run.  You  cazmot  and  your 
dependents  do  not  wish  to  remain  in  the 
hoxise  or  apartment.  Can  3^u  cancel  the 
lease? 
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Yes.  by  giving  your  landlord  30  days' 
written  notice  and  citing  the  act  as  your 
authority.  The  30  days  does  not  neces- 
sarily start  r\mning  from  the  day  notice 
is  given.  Rather,  it  starts  running  on 
the  day  the  next  monthly  rent  payment 
is  due.  For  example,  you  pay  rent  on  the 
first  of  each  month.  You  give  notice  on 
the  20th  of  October.  In  this  case,  you 
owe  rent  for  November.  Your  lease  ter- 
minates on  the  last  day  of  November. 

The  act  has  a  special  notice  provision 
for  leases  requiring  rent  to  be  paid  other 
than  monthly.  The  right  to  terminate 
leases  under  the  act  includes  not  only 
property  leased  and  occupied  for  dwell- 
ing purposes  but  also  property  leased 
and  occupied  for  "professional,  business, 
agricultural,  or  similar  purposes." 

Caution:  The  most  common  miscon- 
ception of  the  act  is  that  it  gives  you  the 
right  to  terminate  a  lease  made  after 
you  enter  the  service — it  does  not.  This 
means  that  a  lease  made  while  you  are 
in  service  should  contain  a  clause  pro- 
viding for  termination  on  30  days'  writ- 
ten notice  if  you  receive  transfer  orders. 

An  example  of  such  a  clause,  where 
you  are  renting  from  someone,  follows: 

It  is  expressly  agreed  that  If  the  lessee 
herein  should  receive  official  orders  relieving 
him  from  station  at or  retiring  or  re- 
lieving him  from  active  duty  In  the  Army 
(Navy)  (Air  Force)  or  assigning  him  public 
quarters,  he  may  terminate  this  lease  upon 
written  notice  of  his  intention  so  to  do.  and 
such  termination  shall  become  effective  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  service  of  the 
notice  upon  the  lessor,  and  if  the  date  of 
such  termination  shall  fall  between  days  on 
which  rent  becomes  due,  there  shall  accrue 
on  the  first  day  of  the  rental  period  in  which 
such  termination  shall  take  effect  a  propor- 
tionate part  only  of  the  rent  which  would  be 
due  but  for  such  termination. 

Where  you  are  renting  to  someone, 
consider  the  following : 

It  Is  expressly  agreed  that  if  the  lessor 
herein  should  receive  official  orders  returning 
him  to  station  at or  retiring  or  reliev- 
ing him  from  active  duty  in  the  Army 
(Navy)  (Air  Force)  he  may  terminate  this 
lease  upon  written  notice  of  his  Intention 
ao  to  do.  and  such  termination  shall  become 
effective  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  service 
of  the  notice  up>on  the  lessee,  and  If  tlie  date 
of  such  termination  should  fall  between 
days  on  which  rent  becomes  due,  there  shall 
accrue  on  the  first  day  of  the  rental  period 
In  which  such  termination  shall  take  effect 
a  proportionate  part  only  of  the  rent  which 
would  be  due  but  for  such  termination. 

(b)  Evictions:  Your  dependents — 
wife,  children,  parents,  and  so  forth — 
are  living  in  a  house  or  apartment  for 
which  the  rent  is  $80  or  less  per  month. 
The  rent  is  not  paid.  Can  they  be 
evicted? 

Yes,  but  only  after  a  court  has  given 
permission.  "liiis  is  so  whether  your  de- 
pendents began  living  there  before  or 
after  you  entered  military  service.  If 
the  landlord  evicts  them  without  first  se- 
curing a  court's  permission,  he  could  be 
fined,  placed  in  jail,  or  both. 

Once  the  landlord  asks  a  court's  per- 
mission to  evict  your  dependents,  the 
court  first  decides  whether  or  not  non- 
payment of  rent  is  due  to  your  military 
service.  If  the  court  decides  it  is  not, 
then  the  court  may  order  your  depend- 
ents evicted. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  failure  to  pay  is 
attributed  to  your  military  service,  the 
court  will  make  the  landlord  wait  for  not 
longer  than  3  months  before  they  may 
be  evicted.  The  idea  is  to  provide  a 
reasonable  time  during  which  another 
place  for  your  dependents  to  live  can  be 
found.  However,  the  payment  of  all 
rents  due  is  not  thereby  excused. 

The  landlord  is  also  prohibited  by  the 
act  from  holding  your  household  goods 
as  security  for  unpaid  rent,  unless  per- 
mitted by  the  court. 

PAKT   IV :    MISCELLANEOUS   PKOVISIONS 

Section  A.  Insurance. 

You  are  the  owner  of  a  commercial  in- 
surance policy  insuring  your  life.  On 
entering  military  service,  you  are  no 
longer  able  to  pay  the  premiums. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  the  policy  current, 
you  may,  under  the  act,  request  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  guarantee  pay- 
ment of  the  premiums.  The  maximum 
amount  of  life  insurance  on  which  pay- 
ment of  premiums  will  be  guaranteed  is 
$10,000.  That  amount  may  be  in  one  or 
more  policies. 

Upon  separation  from  military  service, 
you  have  2  years  in  which  to  pay  all  pre- 
miums and  interest  due. 

Section  B.  Storage  liens. 

Suppose  either  before  or  during  your 
military  service,  you  place  your  "house- 
hold goods,  furniture,  or  personal  ef- 
fects" in  storage.  You  fail  to  pay  the 
storage  charges  when  due. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  stor- 
age company  cannot  sell  your  property 
to  cover  its  charges  without  a  court  or- 
der. If  your  failure  to  pay  is  due  to 
your  military  service,  the  court  may  stay 
the  proceedings  or  enter  a  judgment  that 
the  court  thinks  is  fair  to  both  parties. 

Section  C.  Public  lands,  mining  claims, 
and  homestead  entries. 

Special  provisions  of  the  act  relate  to 
mining,  homestead,  and  other  claims  on 
public  lands.  These  claims  will  not  be 
lost  through  absence  resulting  from  your 
military  service  if  you  follow  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

PABT   v.    TAXES    (AND   MOTOR   VEHICLE 
REGISTRATION ) 

Section  A.  General. 

The  act  exempts  your  service  pay  and 
personal  property  from  taxation  by 
States  in  which  you  may  be  stationed 
other  than  your  home  or  domiciliary 
State  and  also  provides  that  the  payment 
of  income  tax  may  be  deferred  for  up  to 
6  months  after  discharge  if  your  ability 
to  pay  the  tax  is  materially  impaired  by 
reason  of  your  service. 

Section  B.  Residence  against  domicile. 

(a)  General:  Before  you  can  deter- 
mine what  taxes  are  properly  assessable 
to  you  and  your  dependents,  you  must 
understand  the  distinction  between  the 
terms  "residence"  and  "domicile"  and 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  act. 

Under  this  act,  the  sole  right  to  tax 
your  military  pay  and  your  personal 
property  remains  with  your  State  of 
domicile  when  you  are  absent  therefrom 
in  compliance  with  military  or  naval 
orders. 

(b)  Residence:  Residence  is  generally 
defined  as  a  "factual  place  of  abode"  at 
a  particular  time.   However,  a  great  deal 


of  confusion  exists  in  defining  this  term 
because  various  State  laws  define  the 
words  "residence"  or  "resident,"  differ- 
ently. The  definition  of  "resident"  In 
the  tax  laws  of  the  various  States  dilTer 
from  one  another.  Whenever  a  word  is 
specifically  defined  in  a  particular  law, 
that  definition  is,  of  course,  controlling. 

<c)  Domicile:  Domicile  may  be  de- 
fined in  legal  terms  as  "that  place  where 
a  man  has  his  true,  fixed,  and  permanent 
home  and  principal  establishment  and 
to  which,  whenever  he  is  absent  there- 
from, he  has  the  intention  of  returning." 

To  understand  the  problem  of  domi- 
cile, you  must  first  understand  that  there 
are  three  kinds:  namely,  first,  domicile 
of  origin  or  birth;  second,  domicile  by 
operation  of  law;  third,  domicile  of 
choice.  It  is  legally  impossible  not  to 
have  a  domicile,  and  an  old  domicile  is 
not  lost  until  a  new  one  is  acquired. 

Domicile  of  origin  is  the  domicile  auto- 
matically acquired  by  every  child  at 
birth  and  is  identical  with  the  domicile 
of  the  parents.  The  actual  place  of 
birth  does  not  determine  domicile  of 
origin.  For  example,  a  child  bom  to 
U.S.  citizen  parents  while  in  the  service 
stationed  in  Virginia  does  not  neces- 
sarily become  a  domiciliary  of  Virginia. 
If,  at  that  time,  the  father  was  domiciled 
in  Colorado,  the  child  also  becomes  a 
domiciliary  of  Colorado. 

Like  domicile  of  origin,  domicile  by 
operation  of  law  exists  independent  of 
the  subject's  intention  and  actual  resi- 
dence. For  example,  a  woman  upon 
marriage  generally  loses  her  own  domi- 
cile and,  by  operation  of  law,  acquires 
that  of  her  husband,  regardless  of  her 
actual  residence  or  intention. 

Domicile  of  choice  is  the  place  which 
a  person  has  voluntarily  elected  and 
chosen  for  himself  to  replace  his  previ- 
ous domicile.  To  change  your  domicile 
there  must  be  a  simultaneous  concur- 
rence of  these  elements : 

First,  actual  residence — bodily  pres- 
ence— in  the  new  locality;  second,  an 
intention  to  remain  there  permanently 
or  indefinitely;  and  third,  an  intent  to 
abandon  the  old  domicile. 

Once  the  above  elements  have  occurred 
simultaneously  you  have  changed  your 
domicile.  However,  proving  the  requisite 
intent,  particularly  if  the  change  of 
domicile  gives  you  a  tax  advantage,  may 
be  difficult.  In  this  event,  your  word, 
though  considered,  will  not  necessarily 
satisfy  taxing  authorities.  They  may 
demand,  and  properly  so,  evidence  of 
some  overt  acts  on  your  part  indicative 
of  the  requisite  Intent.  In  short,  your 
actions  speak  louder  than  your  words. 
Some  of  the  clearest  indications  that 
you  consider  a  State  to  be  your  domicile 
is  by  registering  to  vote  and  voting, 
licensing  your  motor  vehicle,  and  paying 
income  and  personal  property  taxes,  if 
any.  Caution:  Do  not  register  to  vote 
or  vote  in  any  election  in  a  State  that  Is 
not  your  State  of  domicile  imless  you 
Intend  to  abandon  your  old  domicile  and 
establish  that  State  as  your  new  dom- 
icile. 

Service  personnel  are  tempted  from 
time  to  time  to  change  their  domicile  in 
order  to  avoid  the  income  tax  of  a  par- 
ticular   State.     Before    doing    so,    you 
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should  remember  that  domicile  not  only 
exerts  its  influence  in  determining  your 
liability  for  income  and  personal  prop- 
erty taxes,  but  in  other  very  important 
areas  as  well.  The  following  is  illustra- 
tive of  these  areas: 

First,  liability  for  State  inheritance 
taxes;  second,  where  your  will  would  be 
probated;  and  who  may  act  as  executor 
thereof  and  as  testamentary  guardian  of 
your  minor  children;  third,  the  right  to 
vote;  fourth,  bonuses  for  wartime  serv- 
ice; fifth,  the  right  to  hold  public  office; 
sixth,  the  right  to  homestead,  veterans 
claims,  or  tax  exemptions;  seventh, 
whether  you  or  your  children  may  at- 
tend a  State  college  without  paying 
higher  fees  required  of  nondomiciliary 
residents;  eighth,  where  you  may  obtain 
a  divorce. 

In  short,  before  attempting  to  change 
your  domicile,  take  a  good  long  look  at 
the  overall  picture. 

Section  C.  Income  taxes. 

As  previously  stated,  the  act,  a  Fed- 
eral law,  exempts  your  military  pay  from 
all  State  income  taxes  except  those  im- 
posed by  the  State  of  your  domicile  while 
absent  therefrom  in  compliance  with 
military  orders.  Therefore,  unless  your 
present  duty  station  is  located  in  the 
State  of  your  domicile,  your  military  pay 
cannot  be  taxed  by  the  State  where  sta- 
tioned even  though  their  laws  provide 
otherwise. 

The  act  does  not  exempt  nonmilitary 
income  derived  from  sources  within  a 
State  where  you  may  be  serving.  They 
can  and  do,  for  example,  require  you  to 
pay  an  income  tax  on  salaries  from  ci- 
vilian employment  therein,  rents  from 
real  property  located  therein,  and  profits 
from  the  sale  of  such  property,  even 
though  your  domicile  is  elsewhere.  Or- 
dinarily you  win  file  a  resident  income- 
tax  return  to  your  home  State  on  all  of 
your  income  and  a  nonresident  return 
to  the  State  where  serving  on  nonmili- 
tary income  earned  In  that  State.  This 
could  mean  that  you  may  pay  taxes  on 
your  nonmilitary  income  to  both  your 
home  State  and  the  State  where  serving. 
Tax  credits  may  reduce  the  overall  tax 
burden,  however. 

Furthermore,  the  act  does  not  exempt 
any  civilian  member  of  your  household 
from  taxes  by  the  State  in  which  he  or 
she  is  temporarily  residing.  For  exam- 
ple, if  you  are  domiciled  in  Florida, 
ordered  to  duty  in  Virginia,  and  accom- 
panied by  your  wife — civilian — who  ob- 
tains employment  there,  your  wife  Is  lia- 
ble to  Virginia  for  income  tax  on  her 
salary  from  Virginia  employment.  See 
your  legal  assistance  officer  or  income 
tax  adviser  for  rules  governing  appor- 
tionment. 

Any  tax  on  Income — Federal,  State, 
or  local — may  be  deferred  for  a  period 
extending  not  more  than  6  months  after 
separation  from  active  service,  without 
Interest  or  penalty,  if  your  ability  to  pay 
the  Income  tax  Is  materially  Impaired 
by  reason  of  such  service.  You  should 
make  written  request  upon  the  taxing 
authorities  for  such  deferment.  Note 
that  this  does  not  excuse  you  from  filing 
a  return  unless  your  home  State  law 
specifically  exempts  you  from  filing. 


Section  D.  Personal  property  taxes. 

As  the  "tax  day"  varies  from  State  to 
State,  your  personal  property  could  be 
present  for  tax  purposes  in  several  tax- 
ing Jurisdictions  the  same  year.  To 
protect  you,  the  act  prohibits  any  State 
except  that  of  your  domicile  from  taxing 
your  p)ersonal  property. 

It  Is  emphasized  that  the  Relief  Act 
does  not  relieve  your  wife  from  paying 
the  tax  to  the  State  where  residing  on 
her  personal  property.  It  Is  often  dif- 
ficult to  determine  whether  certain  per- 
sonal property  belongs  to  you  or  your 
wife. 

Section  E.  Real  property  taxes. 

Real  property — such  as  a  house — is 
subject  to  local  taxes.  The  act  gives 
you  no  exemption  from  this  tax. 

Section  F.  Motor  vehicle  registration. 

The  act  allows  you  to  retain  your  home 
State  registration  on  your  motor  vehicle 
as  long  as  you  have  paid  the  Ucense  fee 
or  excise  required  by  your  home  State. 
The  vehicle  title  should  be  in  your  name 
alone  as  the  act  exempts  only  you. 

PAST    VI :    CONCLUSION 

The  specific  nature  of  all  of  the  relief 
available  to  you  under  the  act  Is  a  mat- 
ter about  which  you  should  consult  an 
attorney.  The  act  is  designed  to  deal 
fairly  with  you  and  your  creditors. 
While  relief  is  very  often  available  to 
you,  you  are  expected  and  required  to 
show  good  faith  by  doing  what  you  can 
to  discharge  your  obligations. 


Casimir  Palaski  Freedom  Fighter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or   MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25, 1961 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  October 
11,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Casi- 
mir Pulaski,  will  always  remind  Ameri- 
cans of  the  part  that  great  Polish  patriot 
played  In  the  struggle  for  American 
independence. 

Pulaski  was  always  a  fighter  for  free- 
dom. In  his  native  Poland  he  fought 
constantly  to  obtain  liberty  for  the  op- 
pressed Polish  people.  In  the  year  1771, 
he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
capture  the  King  of  Poland,  which  re- 
sulted In  a  sentence  of  outlawry  being 
passed  upon  him.  He  made  his  escape 
to  France  where  he  met  Benjamin 
Franklin.  It  was  Franklin  who  per- 
suaded Pulaski  to  aid  the  Colonies  in 
their  fight  for  Independence. 

Pulaski's  love  of  liberty  knew  no  na- 
tional boundaries.  He  saw  America's 
fight  for  liberty  as  his  own.  General 
Washington  quickly  perceived  the  Polish 
patriot's  military  and  personal  qualifi- 
cations and  Pulaski  quickly  achieved  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  in  command  of 
a  cavalry  division.  He  performed  with 
distinction  and  bravery  at  the  Battle  of 
Brandywtne  In  1777.  He  participated 
in  many  of  the  great  battles  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Eventually,  with  the 
consent  of  Congress  he  was  granted  the 
right    to    form    his    famous    Pulaski's 


Legion.  In  1779,  he  commanded  both 
the  French  and  American  cavalry  at  Sa- 
vannah and  in  an  assault  on  October  9. 
he  was  mortally  wounded.  He  died  on 
the  U.S.  brig  Wasp  2  days  later. 

On  this  anniversary  date  of  the  death 
of  that  great  Polish  patriot  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  remember  that  it  is 
through  men  like  Pulaski  that  America 
has  absorbed  some  of  the  heritage,  cul- 
ture, and  aspirations  of  Poland.  It  is 
right  that  we  pause  and  consider  how 
much  all  Polish-Americans  have  con- 
tributed to  the  economic,  cultural,  and 
spiritual  growth  of  America.  It  is  also 
a  propitious  time  to  join  with  them  in 
their  concern  for  their  native  land 
which  today  is  under  the  yoke  of  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

The  freedom  and  justice  for  which 
Pulaski  fought  so  valiantly  for,  nearly 
200  years  ago,  does  not  exist  in  his 
native  land.  TTils  October  11  Is  an  op- 
portune time  for  all  Americans  to  re- 
Iterate  with  all  Polish-Americans  their 
concern  for  the  Polish  people  suffering 
imder  Communist  rule  by  vowing  that 
they  will  continue  to  work  for  conditions 
in  the  world  which  will  allow  the  Polish 
people  the  right  to  choose  the  form  of 
government  imder  which  they  desire  to 
live.  Only  under  these  circumstances 
can  we  be  sure  that  the  Polish  people 
will  oncQ  again  be  able  to  live  in  peace 
under  the  rule  of  law  with  all  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 


Capital  Comment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25, 1961 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord some  very  pertinent  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AspiNALLl,  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve. 

The  chairman,  who  has  served  with 
distinction  as  a  member  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  during 
the  years  he  has  been  a  Member  of  the 
Congress,  is.  one  of  the  best  informed 
of  its  members  on  reclamation  affairs. 
It  would  be  well  for  those  from  the  rec- 
lamation States  to  heed  well  what  the 
distinguished  and  knowledgeable  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  to  say  about 
reclamation.  He  says  reclamation  proj- 
ects must  be  "clean  as  a  hound's  tooth," 
and  I  thoroughly  agree.  He  also  cites 
the  results  of  a  crash  program  wherein 
in  at  least  nine  cases  investigations  were 
hurried,  or  not  fully  completed  and  re- 
payment contracts  were  not  signed  prior 
to  construction  and  how  these  projects 
got  into  subsequent  difficulties. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  given  us 
good  reasons  for  not  rushing  into  ap- 
proval of  these  reclamation  projects  and 
not  blindly  following  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.    I 
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do  not  think  we  gave  nearly  enough  at- 
tention to  these  Colorado  River  project 
transmission  lines.  We  have  accepted 
what  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  sub- 
mitted as  an  analysis  without  nearly  as 
thorough  an  examination  as  the  prob- 
lem deserved.  We  have  got  to  realize 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  no 
longer  the  clean-cut  scientific  organiza- 
tion It  once  was.  It  now  deals  in  ide- 
ology rather  than  engineering  and  eco- 
nomics, and  we  must  recognize  it  as 
such. 

P\)llowing  are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  As- 
pikall: 

Reclamation,  as  I  have  often  emphasized. 
Is  one  Federal  program  that  Is  little  under- 
stood by  Members  of  the  Hotise  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States — and  yet 
it  Is  these  Members  who  actually  hold  the 
balance  of  power  when  It  comes  to  a  House 
vote  on  a  reclamation  project. 

The  reclamation  program  has  a  much  eas- 
ier time  In  the  Senate  because  the  17  rec- 
lamation States  start  off  with  34  votes  out 
of  100 — Just  17  short  of  a  majority.  In  the 
House,  where  representation  Is  based  on 
population,  the  reclamation  States  start  off 
with  99  votes  out  of  437 — or  120  short  of  a 
majority.  Included  In  the  99  reclamation 
votes  are  68  from  the  States  of  California, 
Texas,  and  Oltlahoma.  Thus  In  the  14  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Far  Western  States  where  the 
reclamation  program  is  of  primary  concern — 
excluding  only  California — there  are  Just 
41  Members  of  the  House,  out  of  437. 

Aside  from  good  plain  sense,  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  It  is  so  essential  that 
reclamation  projects  be  clean  as  a  hound's 
tooth.  If  the  reclamation  States  come  to 
the  Congress  with  a  request  for  a  Federal 
Investment  In  projects  It  must  be  on  a  basis 
of  sound  economic  and  financial  feasibility, 
and — prior  to  appropriation  of  funds  for 
construction — a  clear  Indication  of  the  water 
users'  willingness  to  repay  that  part  of  the 
Federal  Investment  that  Is  within  their  abil- 
ity to  pay. 

That  is  why  I  have  always  Insisted,  for  ex- 
ample, that  repayment  contracts  be  signed 
by  the  water  users  before  construction  be- 
gins on  a  reclamation  project.  It  Is  only 
through  a  responsible  policy  of  this  kind 
that  reclamation  can  be  Jiistlfled  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

When  such  a  policy  is  not  followed  rec- 
lamation ts  In  trouble.  We  already  have 
several  examples  of  what  can  happen  when 
projects  are  not  thoroughly  studied  and  re- 
payment contracts  with  the  water  users  not 
signed  prior  to  construction. 

The  most  notable  example  was  the  au- 
thorization of  a  number  of  projects  In  the 
Flood  Control  Acts  of  1944  and  1946,  and  a 
subsequent  "crash"  program  of  construction. 
In  at  least  nine  cases  investigations  were 
hurried,  or  not  fully  completed,  and  repay- 
ment contracts  were  not  signed  prior  to  con- 
struction. All  of  these  projects  got  into 
subsequent  difficulty  as  a  result  of  undue 
haste  to  get  construction  underway,  and  all 
have  caused  substantial  losses  of  Uncle 
Sam's  moneys.  The  Federal  expenditures  on 
these  nine  projects  have  come  to  958,246,722 
and  while  it  Is  possible  that  some  of  this 
may  be  repaid  eventually,  most  of  It  will  not. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  gives  recla- 
mation generally  a  "black  eye"  and  which 
makes  It  more  difficult  than  good  Judgment 
would  require  to  secure  House  approval  of 
sound  projects. 

A  Federal  reclamation  program,  with  prop- 
er investigation,  planning,  and  construction. 
Is  a  sound  Investment  In  national  progress. 
At  the  same  time,  those  of  us  from  the  rec- 
lamation States,  who  have  the  most  direct 
Interest  in  such  a  program,  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  Insist  that  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram be  carried  forward  on  a  basis  of  sound 
financial  and  economic  feasibility. 


Mt&are  Profram  for  SernceBea'i 
DepeadeBts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  L  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRXSSNTATIVBS 

Monday.  September  25, 1961 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
statement  concerns  you  and  your  de- 
pendents. It  is  an  important  document 
to  be  studied  carefully  and  then  passed 
on  to  your  dependents  and  retained  by 
them. 

ELIGIBIUTT  rOK  CAKX  FmOM   BOTH  CIVILJAN   AND 
UNITOBMXD   SEBVICES    SOUKCXS 

Some  dependents  are  eligible  for  both 
civihan  medical  care  and  care  at  uni- 
formed services  medical  facilities.  To 
be  eligible  for  both,  the  dependent  and 
the  sponsor  must  meet  the  requirements 
indicated  below. 

Sponsor :  Must  be  on  active  duty  or  on 
active  duty  for  training  pursuant  to  or- 
ders for  an  indefinite  period  or  for  more 
than  30  days. 

Dependent:  Must  bear  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing relationships  to  the  sponsor: 

Lawful  wife. 

Lawful  husband,  if  dependent  on  serv- 
ice wife  for  over  one-half  of  his  support. 

Unmarried  legitimate  child,  adopted 
child,  or  stepchild,  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing categories: 

Under  21  years  of  age. 

Over  21,  but  incapable  of  self-support 
because  of  mental  or  physical  incapac- 
ity that  existed  before  the  age  of  21,  and 
dependent  on  service  member  for  over 
one-half  of  support. 

Under  23,  enrolled  in  a  full-time 
course  in  an  approved  Institution  of 
higher  learning,  and  dependent  on 
service  member  for  over  one-half  of 
support. 

A  dependent's  eligibility  for  civilian 
medical  care  ends  when  the  sponsor  re- 
tires, dies,  is  discharged  or  released  from 
active  duty,  is  dropped  from  the  rolls 
of  his  service  for  desertion,  or  is  di- 
vorced from  the  dependent.  Children 
of  a  divorced  sponsor  retain  their  eli- 
gibility imtil  adopted.  If  the  sponsor 
dies  while  on  active  duty  or  while  In  a 
retired  status,  his  dependents  are  still 
eligible  for  care  at  Armed  Forces  and 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  medical  fa- 
cilities when  space  and  staff  are  avail- 
able. 

For  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
medicare  program,  eligible  dependents  in 
the  United  States  are  divided  Into  two 
classes:  dependents  residing  apart  from 
their  sponsors  and  those  residing  with 
their  sponsors.  How  does  the  revised 
medicare  program  affect  each  of  these 
classes? 

DEPENDKNTS     EXSIOINO     APAST    noiC    SPONSOBS 

Dependents  eligible  for  civilian  medi- 
cal care  who  reside  apart  from  their 
sponsors  may  continue  to  choose  be- 
tween civilian  medical  facilities  and 
those  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Sendee. 

Each  civilian  physician  and  hospital, 
when  providing  care  for  dependents,  will 


furnish  the  dependent  with  a  claim 
form — DA  Form  IMS:  Statement  of 
Services  Provided  by  Civilian  Medical 
Sources — to  be  filled  in.  The  claim  form 
will  note  that  the  dependent  patient  re- 
sides apart  from  the  sponsor.  If  the  at- 
tending physician  requires  the  services  of 
other  physicians,  an  anesthetist,  a  physi- 
cal therapist,  or  a  private-duty  nurse 
while  the  dependent  patient  is  In  a  civil- 
ian hospital,  a  DA  Form  1863  must  be 
completed  for  each  of  them.  These 
claim  forms,  too,  must  indicate  that  the 
patient  resides  apart  from  sponsor. 

When  applying  for  civilian  medical 
care,  the  dependent  should  first  ask  the 
physician  if  he  will  participate  in  the 
medicare  program.  If  he  will,  the  de- 
pendent is  not  expected  to  pay  the  physi- 
cian, nurse,  or  hospital  for  care  covered 
under  the  program  except  for  charges 
shown  on  page  15.  Under  service  reg- 
ulations, the  Government  pays  the  physi- 
cian for  authorized  care  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  will  be  no  additional 
charge  to  the  dependent  or  sponsor  for 
that  care.  The  physician  signs  such  a 
statement  on  the  claim  form  when  he 
submits  his  claim  for  p&yvaent. 

DEPENDENTS  BZSmiNC  WITH  SPONSOKS 

Wives  and  dependent  husbands  and 
children  of  service  members,  who  reside 
with  their  sponsors  and  who  desire  medi- 
cal care  at  Government  expense,  must 
contact  a  uniformed  service  authority  to 
determine  whether  the  required  care  can 
be  provided  In  a  nearby  uniformed  service 
medical  facility.  If  it  cannot  be  pro- 
vided, the  dec>endent  must  obtain  a 
"Medicare  Permit"  or  the  new  "Non- 
availability Statement"— DD  Form 
1251 — from  the  appropriate  service  au- 
thority in  order  to  have  authorized  care 
from  civilian  sources  paid  for  by  the 
Government. 

Civilian  medical  services,  to  be  payable 
by  the  Government,  must  meet  the  cri- 
teria of  authorized  care  under  the  medi- 
care program.  DD  Form  1251  does  not 
establish  requested  care  as  authorized 
care,  nor  does  it  guarantee  payment  by 
the  Government.  It  does  serve  as  evi- 
dence that  the  dependent  residing  with 
the  sponsor  has  cleared  with  the  proper 
service  authority  and  that  the  desired 
care  is  not  available  from  a  reasonably 
accessible  uniformed  service  medical 
facility. 

The  issuance  of  DD  Form  1251  places 
the  dependent  residing  with  the  spon- 
sor in  essentially  the  same  free-choice 
position  as  a  dependent  residing  apart 
from  the  sponsor.  However,  DD  Form 
1251  is  for  Immediate  use  only,  in  con- 
nection with  a  current  illness  or  condi- 
tion that  may  or  may  not  be  authorized 
under  the  medicare  program.  The  Gov- 
ernment's liability  for  medicare  claims 
is  determined  from  the  diagnosis  and 
from  clinical  information  and/or  certifi- 
cation furnished  by  the  attending  civil- 
ian physician. 

A  DD  Form  1251  may  be  issued  on  a 
retroactive  basis  to  cover  civilian  medi- 
cal care  already  begun  or  completed, 
when  it  Is  determined  that  the  patient 
could  have  obtained  a  DD  Form  1251  by 
applying  for  it  before  the  care  began.  A 
DD  Form  1251  issued  under  these  cir- 
cumstances wiU  bear  a  statement  under 
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"Remarks"  that  it  is  retroactive  to  the 
effective  date. 

In  some  cases,  authorized  Govern - 
ment-pald  medical  care  from  civilian 
sources  may  be  provided  without  a  DD 
Form  1251.    These  are: 

In  an  acute  emergency  requiring  im- 
mediate treatment  from  civilian  sources 
at  the  nearest  available  medical  facility 
to  preserve  life  or  prevent  undue  suffer- 
ing. Examples  would  be  a  serious  in- 
Jury  In  an  accident  or  a  sudden,  severe 
illness.  The  attending  physician  must 
state  on  the  claim  form — DA  Form 
1863 — or  on  an  attachment  to  it,  that 
the  case  Is  actually  an  acute  emergency. 

When  the  dependent  is  away  from  the 
area  of  the  sponsor's  household  on  a 
trip;  the  dependent,  sponsor,  accom- 
panying parent,  or  acting  guardian  sign- 
ing the  claim  form  must  make  an  entry 
certifying  that  the  dependent  is  "on 
trip." 

For  maternity  care  required  by  an  eli- 
gible dependent  wife  whose  husband  has 
died  while  on  active  duty,  if  she  was 
pregnant  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

CUGIBnJTT    rOB    CAES    WDM    TTNITOEMED    SERV- 

ICB8  rAcn.nTE8  only 

Dependents  are  eligible  if  they  bear 
one  of  these  relationships  to  a  retired 
service  member,  to  a  service  member  who 
died  while  serving  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  more  than  30  days,  or  to  a 
deceased  retired  service  member : 

Lawful  wife. 

Unremarried  widow. 

Lawful  husband,  if  dependent  on  serv- 
ice wife  for  over  one-half  of  his  support. 

Unmarried  legitimate  child,  adopted 
child,  or  stepchild  if  such  child  has  not 
passed  his  21st  birthday.  See  page  2  for 
exceptions  covering  those  past  21  years 
of  age. 

Unremarried  widower,  if  he  was  in  fact 
dependent  upon  the  member  or  retired 
member  at  the  time  of  her  death  for 
over  one-half  of  his  support  because  of  a 
mental  or  physical  Incapacity. 

Parent  or  parent-in-law,  if  dependent 
and  if  residing  in  a  dwelling  place  pro- 
vided or  maintained  by  the  service  mem- 
ber or  retired  service  member.  A  parent 
or  parent-ln-law  of  an  active  duty  serv- 
ice member  is  also  qualified  for  care  at 
service  facilities  if, he  meets  the  above 
requirements.  ji   . 

CIVILIAN   CikE  PEOVDXD 

The  Government  will  pay  the  major 
cost  of  the  following  civilian  medical 
services  for  eligible  dependents  who  meet 
the  requirements  outlined. 

Hospitalization  In  semiprlvate  accom- 
modations— two,  three,  or  four  beds — 
normally  not  exceeding  365  days  for  each 
admission;  all  necessary  services  and 
supplies  furnished  by  the  hospital  dur- 
ing hospitalization;  doctors'  bills  during 
such  hospitalization  for  the  treatment 
of:  first,  acute  medical  conditions;  sec- 
ond, contagious  diseases;  third,  surgical 
conditions. 

Laboratory  and  X-ray  tests  and  pro- 
cedures during  hosi^tallzatlon. 

Certain  costs  for  necessary  diagnostic 
tests  and  procedures  before  and  after 
hospitalization  when  hospitalization  is 
for  a  bodily  injury  or  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. 


C(»nplete  obstetrical  and  maternity 
care,  including  inhospital  care  of  the 
newborn  Infant.  Infants  delivered  by 
civilian  i^yslclans  in  a  home  or  an  of- 
fice may  receive  authorized  care  they 
need  on  an  outpatient  basis  during  a 
period  not  to  exceed  10  days  following 
the  date  of  delivery. 

Outpatient  care  for  bodily  injuries,  In- 
cluding payments  not  to  exceed  $75  for 
necessary  laboratory  tests,  pathological 
and  radiological  examinations. 

Special -duty  nursing  service  during 
hospitalization. 

StTSGICAL    SERVICES 

Treatment  of  surgical  conditions  only 
during  hospitalization  Is  authorized  at 
Government  expense.  Surgical  care  for 
bodily  injuries  is  authorized  on  an  out- 
patient basis. 

Surgical  services  desired  or  requested 
by  a  patient,  which  are  not  medically 
indicated,  are  not  authorized  for  pay- 
ment by  the  Government.  The  opinion 
of  the  physician  In  charge  of  the  case 
will  determine  whether  the  services  are 
medically  Indicated  and  therefore  pay- 
able. 

TEEATMENT    OF    INJXnUXS    ON    AN    OUTPATIENT 
BASIS 

Government-paid  treatment  of  bodily 
Injuries  of  a  patient  not  hospitalized,  in- 
cluding diagnostic  and  therapeutic  tests 
and  procedures  authorized  by  the  at- 
tending physician,  is  authorized.  Treat- 
ment of  fractures,  dislocations,  lacera- 
tions, and  other  wounds  that  are 
legitimately  cared  for  by  dentists,  includ- 
ing related  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
tests  and  procedures  the  attending  den- 
tist authorizes,  may  also  be  paid  for. 

The  Government  will  pay  a  maximum 
of  $75  for  laboratory  tests  and  patho- 
logical and  radiological  examinations, 
provided  the  attending  physician  or  sur- 
geon performs  or  authorizes  them. 
Charges  for  the  use  of  hospital  outpa- 
tient facilities — for  example,  a  cast- 
room — required  In  the  treatment  of  the 
Injury  wlU  also  be  paid  for. 

The  $75  limit  may  be  increased  only 
in  special  and  extraordinary  cases  if  the 
physician  who  authorizes  the  tests  and 
procedures  that  exceed  $75  In  cost  sub- 
mits a  special  report. 

OUTPATIENT   CARE   IN    CIVIUAN    FACIUTIES 

Outpatient  care  as  such  Is  restricted  to 
authorized  obstetrical  and  maternity 
care,  treatment  of  certain  bodily  Injuries, 
pre-  and  post-hospitallzation  tests  and 
procedures  and  X-ray  therapy  begun  or 
prescribed  during  a  period  of  authorized 
hospitalization.  For  all  other  outpatient 
care  at  Government  expense,  dependents 
must  use  uniformed  services  meidlcal  fa- 
cilities. 

DENTAL    CABE 

Dental  treatment  is  provided  to  hospi- 
tal Inpatients  who  are  hospitalized  for 
other  authorized  care,  only  when  re- 
quired as  a  nece&saiy  part  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  basic  medical  or  surgical 
condition  for  which  hospitalized.  Out- 
patient treatment  of  fractures,  disloca- 
tions, lacerations,  and  other  wounds  that 
are  legitimately  cared  for  by  dentists 
may  also  be  paid  for.  Authorized  dental 
care  does  not  include  the  cost  of  arti- 


ficial teeth,  bridges,  fillings,  teetti 
straightening,  or  prolonged  treatment  of 
the  gums. 

At  Armed  Forces  and  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  medical  facilities,  dental 
care  Is  provided  as  follows  In  ttie  United 
States: 

First.  In  an  emergency,  to  relieve 
pain  and  undue  suffering.  Permanent 
fillings,  bridges,  and  dentures  are  not 
authorized. 

Second.  If  required  for  treatment  of  a 
medical  or  surgical  condition. 

Third.  Dental  care  in  areas  designated 
"remote"  on  a  facilities-available  basis. 

Outside  the  United  States:  Dental 
care  on  a  facilities-available  basis. 

MEDICAL    CARE    AT    MEDICAL    FACILITIES    OF    TBE 
UNIFORMED    SERVICES 

If  medical  staff,  space,  and  facilities 
are  available,  the  services  will  provide 
for  all  eligible  dependents  as  follows: 

Diagnosis. 

Treatment  of — 

First.  Acute  medical  conditions. 

Second.  Surgical  conditions. 

Third.  Contagious  diseases. 

Fourth.  Acute  emergencies  of  any  na- 
ture. 

Immunization. 

Maternity  and  infant  care. 

MEDICAL  CARE  OVERSEAS 

As  a  general  rule,  dependents  will  get 
what  care  they  need  from  service  medi- 
cal facilities  when  they  are  outside  the 
United  States.  If  Armed  Forces  or  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  facilities  are  lack- 
ing or  Inadequate,  civilian  medical  care 
may  be  arranged  for  at  the  expense  of 
the  UJ5.  Government.  Dependents  resid- 
ing in  oversea  areas  where  service  medi- 
cal care  cannot  be  provided  may  obtain 
full  Information  from  the  appropriate 
oversea  commander  or  from  the  nearest 
service  Installation  on  how  to  obtain 
medical  care  from  professionally  accept- 
able local  civilian  sources. 

lOENTmCATION 

When  applying  for  any  kind  of  medi- 
cal care — at  a  service  or  civilian  facffity, 
or  to  a  civilian  physician — dependents 
are  required  to  present  their  Uniformed 
Services  Identification  and  Privilege 
Card — ^DD  Form  1173 — as  proof  of  their 
eligibility  for  medical  care. 

All  eligible  dependents  except  children 
under  10  years  of  age  will  receive  a 
card.  In  some  cases,  such  as  a  child  liv- 
ing apart  from  his  parents,  a  card  may 
be  issued  even  for  a  child  under  10.  In 
the  case  of  a  child  under  10,  the  parent 
or  guardian  must  furnish  proper  identi- 
fication and  certify  as  to  the  child's  eli- 
gibility. 

Dependents  residing  with  their  spon- 
sors will  receive  their  cards  through 
their  sponsors.  The  sponsor  will  fill  out 
the  necessary  application  form  and  sub- 
mit It  to  his  commanding  officer.  Spon- 
sors residing  apart  from  their  dependents 
may  send  the  completed  application 
form  to  their  dependents. 

If  the  sponsor  is  unable,  or  declines, 
to  fill  out  the  application  form,  his  de- 
pendent can  obtain  the  necessary  appli- 
cation form  at  any  service  Installation, 
fill  In  as  much  Information  as  possible. 
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and  submit  it  to  the  sponsor's  command- 
Inff  ofllcer  for  completion  and  verlflea- 

tion. 

Dependents  of  service  members  who 
died  while  on  active  duty  or  while  in  a 
retired  status  can  obtain  an  application 
for  the  card  from  a  nearby  service 
facility  by  applying  there  in  person  or 
requesting  It  by  mall.  Information  on 
how  to  fill  out  the  form  and  what  certifi- 
cates must  accompany  it  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  same  time. 

The  completed  application  form  must 
be  taken  to  any  nearby  uniformed  serv- 
ice facility.  If  the  necessary  equipment 
to  produce  the  card  is  not  available 
there,  the  dependent  will  be  told  where 
to  obtain  the  card.  Dei>endents  who 
cannot  visit  a  service  facility  that  can 
issue  the  card  may  request  it  by  mail. 

The  card  must  be  turned  in,  first, 
when  it  exi^res;  second,  when  a  new 
card  Is  issued;  third,  when  the  sponsor 
dies,  is  discharged,  retires,  or  is  released 
form  active  duty;  or  fourth,  when  the 
dependency  status  is  otherwise  ended. 

When  a  card  is  lost,  the  loss  should 
be  reported  Immediately,  so  it  may  be 
replaced  and  the  services  may  be  on  the 
alert  against  its  being  used  improperly 
by  someone  who  finds  it. 

If  a  person  uses  a  card  to  obtain 
medical  care  to  which  he  is  not  entitled, 
a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  and  imprisonment 
for  up  to  5  years  may  be  imposed  on  the 
offender.  A  dependent  who  allows  an- 
other person  to  use  his  card  unlawfully 
may  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties. 


Damage  to,  or  Indications  of  tamper- 
ing with,  the  laminated  card  makes  It 

invalid. 

A    WO«D    or    CATTTION    ABOT7T    CIVILIAN    MSDICAL 
CAMM 

Dependents  residing  with  their  spon- 
sors, in  addition  to  furnishing  proper 
identification,  mui.t  present  a  DD  Form 
1251  to  the  source  of  civilian  care. 

Eligible  dependents  seeking  medical 
care  from  civilian  sources  should  make 
sure  the  physician  and  hospital  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  medicare  program  be- 
fore beginning  treatment. 

A  physician  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram must  be  legally  licensed  and  quali- 
fied to  prescribe  and  administer  all  drugs 
and  to  perform  all  svirglcal  procedures. 

A  hospital,  to  qualify  under  the  medi- 
care program,  except  in  an  emergency, 
must  be  engaged  primarily  in  providing 
facilities  for  the  surgical  and  medical 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  care  of  in- 
jured and  sick  persons  by  or  imder  the 
supervision  of  two  or  more  staff  physi- 
cians or  siu-geons.  It  must  also  provide 
continuous  24 -hour  nursing  service  by 
registered  graduate  nurses. 

WHAT    DEPXNDXIfTS    MTTST  PAT    TOE   CIVILIAN 
MXDICAL    CAKI — BASIC   CHASGB 

A  service  dependent  in  a  civilian  hos- 
pital will  pay  $1.75  a  day,  or  the  first  $25 
of  the  hospital  cost,  whichever  is  greater. 

ADDmONAL    CHABCKS 

Private  hospital  room:  The  above 
hospital  charge  plus,  first,  25  percent  of 


difference  between  cost  of  the  private 

room  and  weighted  average  cost  of  a 
semlprivate  room,  when  private  room  is 
more  costly.  If  attending  physician  cer- 
tlfles  that  private  room  is  needed.  Sec- 
ond, difference  between  cost  of  the  pri- 
vate room  and  weighted  average  cost  of 
a  semlprivate  room,  when  private  room 
is  more  costly,  if  private  room  Is  for 
dependent's  convenience. 

Private-duty  nursing  care:  First  $100 
of  cost  and  25  percent  of  charges  over 
$100  when  attending  physician  certifies 
that  this  care  Is  needed. 

Maternity  care:  First  $15  of  physi- 
cian's charge  for  delivery  performed  In 
a  home  or  an  office.  If  dependent  is  not 
hospitalized  later  incident  to  the  same 
delivery. 

Injuries  on  an  outpatient  basis:  First 
$15  of  physician's  or  dentist's  charges  for 
each  cause  or  accident  cared  for.  How- 
ever, multiple  injuries  to  the  same  per- 
son resulting  from  a  single  accident  will 
be  considered  one  Injury  reqxilrlng  pay- 
ment of  maximum  fee — $15. 

Readmission  to  hospitals:  First,  ex- 
cept In  obstetrical  and  maternity  cases, 
patients  readmitted  to  a  civilian  hospital 
within  14  days  after  discharge,  due  to  an 
acute  complication  of  the  condition  for 
which  they  were  originally  hospitalized, 
pay  $1.75  per  day  if  they  can  prove  they 
paid  at  least  $25  for  the  previous  admis- 
sion; second,  all  admissions  of  obstetri- 
cal and  maternity  cases  during  and  di- 
rectly related  to  the  same  pregnancy  are 
considered  as  one  admission. 


SENATE 

TuESD.w,  September  26, 1961 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  September 
25.  1961) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lei  MrrcALr,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana. 

Rev.  W.  Earl  Ledden,  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  retired,  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Washington,  D.C., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  Ood,  who  hast  made  and 
preserved  us  a  nation,  use  now  this  Na- 
tion, we  pray,  to  help  establish  Thy  way 
among  men.  The  earth  is  Thine  and  all 
the  fullness  thereof,  the  world  and  they 
that  dwell  therein.  But  we  have  turned, 
every  one,  to  his  own  way — and  made 
It  a  world  of  anarchy  and  dissension. 

Forgive  us,  O  Lord,  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  us.  Make  of  this  Nation. 
we  pray,  an  Instrument  of  Thy  holy  pur- 
pose tor  mankind. 

We  bless  Thy  name  that  In  these 
days  of  mortal  peril  America  has  been 
privileged  to  lift  a  brave,  clear  voice  In 
the  coimcll  of  the  nations  in  defiance  of 
terror  and  In  devotion  to  the  things  that 
make  for  peace. 

Grant  that  this  voice — so  widely 
heard — may  find  friendly  response 
throughout  the  earth.  May  oiu*  own 
deeds  make  It  manifest  to  all  mankind 
that  our  sincere  desire  is  the  rejection 
of  war  as  the  brutal,  senseless  arbiter 
among  the  nations,  and  the  establish- 


ment of  the  rule  of  reason  and  Justice 
in  good  will. 

So  may  the  peoples  and  races  of  all 
mankind  have  reason  to  rejoice  with  us 
that  Thou  hast  made  and  preserved  us 
a  nation. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


The  ACrriNO  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  lo 
ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTINQ    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

n.8.  Sknatx, 
Pkesidknt  pbo  tzm  po«b, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  29.  IMl. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  abeent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Ln  Metcalt.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  th«  Chair  during  my  absence. 

CaxlHatozn, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALF  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  MANsmLo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
September  25.  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


STOCK  DISTRIBUTION  TREATED  AS 
RETURN  OF  CAPITAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
move  that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered;  and  the  Mil  will  be  stoted  by 
tlUe. 

The  Leoislativs  Clkkk.  A  bin  (HJt. 
8847)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that  a  dis- 
tribution of  stock  made  to  an  Individual 
(or  certain  corporations)  pursuant  to  an 
order  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  dividend  distribution 
but  shall  be  treated  as  a  return  of  capi- 
tal; and  to  provide  that  the  amount  of 
such  a  distribution  made  to  a  corpora- 
tion shall  be  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
distribution. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  bill  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate automatically. 


Mr. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dlstln 
gvilshed  junior  Senator  fnnn  IHrglnla 
[Mr.  RoBZRTsoN]  may  be  given  an  official 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Senate. 


SXn»PLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1962 

Mr.  MANSPIEI13.  Mr.  Pr«sldent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1091.  House  bill 
9169,    making    supplemental    approprl- 
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ati(His  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962.        

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lkoislativi  Clxrk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
9169)  making  supplemental  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDEa^  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — although  I 
shall  not  object — I  wish  to  direct  one  or 
two  questions  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader:  Is  it  not  true  that  the  so- 
caJled  Du  Pont  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House,  was  approved  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  by  a  majority  of  14  to 
2.  and  has  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  my  xmder- 
standlng  that  all  the  facts  stated  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  are 
correct.       

Mr.  PROUTY.  Is  It  not  also  true  that 
final  action  probably  would  be  taken  on 
the  bill  at  this  session  were  it  not  for 
the  possibility  that  the  session  would  be 
lengthened  considerably  if  such  action 
were  taken? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  unable 
to  make  a  reply  to  that  question. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  sentiment  arotmd  the  Congress 
that  that  Is  the  case. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  very  much  dis- 
appointed, as  an  individual  Senator — 
and  I  know  that  other  Senators  are — 
that  one  or  two  Members  can  prevent 
the  Senate  from  taking  action  on  this 
very  important  bill,  which  is  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  a  great  many  of  my  con- 
stituents In  Vermont. 

I  may  also  add  that  I  would  have  ob- 
jected to  a  request  to  take  up  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  last  Satur- 
day, because  I  think  the  Senate  has  an 
obligation  to  act  in  a  responsible  and 
sound  manner,  and  the  report  on  that 
bill  was  placed  on  the  desks  of  Senators 
only  that  monUng.  with  the  result  that 
few  Senators.  If  any.  had  had  a  chance 
to  see  it.  The  bill  involves  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  of  public  funds;  and  I 
felt  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  bill.  A  bil- 
lion dollars  may  not  be  a  great  deal  In 
terms  of  an  $88  billion  or  $89  billion 
budget;  but  at  least  to  us  in  Vermont 
It  is  a  lot  of  money,  and  I  felt  we  should 
have  a  chance  to  screen  the  bill  rather 
thoroughly. 

There  were  many  other  reasons  why 
I  objected;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
the  proceedings  further.  So  I  shall  not 
object. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  that  everything  hi  did  was  cor- 
rect and  was  within  his  rights  as  a 
Senator,  and  he  should  not  be  subject 
to  any  criticism  whatsoever. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Imialry. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  the  majority 
leader  made  a  motion  that  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  be  taken  up,  or 
has  he  asked  unanimous  consent  for  that 
pmpoee? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  asked 
unanimotis  ccmsent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  due 
to  the  brief  colloquy  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  and  the  majority 
leader,  I  believe  that  the  record  at  this 
point  indicates  that  the  pending  busi- 
ness, the  so-called  Du  Pont  bill,  has  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury  Dei>artment. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Treas- 
ury takes  no  position  on  the  bill — that 
it  neither  approves  nor  disapproves  the 
bill.  I  should  like  to  be  corrected  if  that 
is  not  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  cannot  give  a 
definite  answer.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that,  at  the  least,  there  was  no 
opposition  from  the  Treasury — which 
may  fit  in  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  just  now  said.  Whether 
there  was  approval,  I  do  not  know.  But 
perhaps  some  member  of  the  committee 
who  is  more  concerned  with  the  matter 
can  tell  us. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  withdraw  my 
objection. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
correct  to  state  that  the  Treasury  indi- 
cated that  it  interposed  no  objection — 
that  it  neither  recommended  the  bill  nor 
disapproved  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (HJl. 
9169)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments  on 
page  2,  after  line  1,  to  insert: 

STATISTICAL    KKPOnTMO   BBtVKB 

Salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
Expenses",  sao.OOO. 

On  page  2.  after  line  5,  to  Insert: 

AGUCXn.T17mAI.    STABIUZATION    AND    CONSaVA- 

TioN  smvicx 

Kmergencjf  coruervation  measures 

For  an  additional  amoimt  for  "Emergency 
conservation  measures"  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  tbe  Third  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1957.  and  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1968.  Including  necessary 
administrative  expenses,  $8,000,000,  to  re- 
main avaUable  untn  expended. 

On  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  IB, 
to  strike  out  "Not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  of 


the  additional  loan  authorization  of 
$37,500,000  provided  imder  this  head  In 
the  Department  of  Agricultin-e  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1962, 
shall  also  be  available  for  loans  under 
the  Act  of  August  28,  1937,  as  amended" 
and  insert  "For  an  additional  amount 
for  'Loan  Authorizations',  for  loans  un- 
der the  Act  of  August  28,  1937.  as 
amended,  $5,000,000." 

On  page  3,  line  11.  after  "(42  U.S.C. 
1471) ".  to  strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  In- 
sert "$2,000,000". 

On  page  3,  after  line  13.  to  Insert: 

CENESAL  ASlCUflSTaATION 

Participation  in  Century  21  Exposition 
For  an  additional  amount  for  partielpa- 
tion  In  Century  21  Exposition,  for  expenses 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  September  2,  1958  (72  Stat.  1703),  aa 
amended  (73  Stat.  486).  $1,000,000.  to  re- 
main avaUable  until  expended. 

On     page     3,     line    24,     strike     out 
"$148,000"  and  insert  "$135,000". 
On  page  4,  after  line  9,  to  insert: 

NATIONAL  BUKEAU  OF  8TANDAKOS 

Research  and  technical  services 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research 
and  technical  services",  $2,204,000,  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $700,000  shall  be  available  for 
payment  to  the  "Working  capital  fund". 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  for  additional 
capital. 

On  page  4,  line  25.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$270,000"  and  In- 
sert "$300,000",  and  on  page  5.  line  3. 
after  the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out 
"$540,000"  and  insert  "$600,000". 

On  page  5.  after  line  10.  to  strike  out: 

ASXA    IZDEVXLOPMCNT    ADMINISTRATION 

Area  redevelopment  assistance 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  page  5.  after  line  13.  to  Insert: 

AXXA    REDXVZLOPUXNT    AnMINISTKATIOM 

Operations 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration, Including  not  to  exceed 
$4,500,000  for  technical  assistance,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  11  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  (Public  Law  87-37),  rent  in  the 
District  of  Coltmibla,  and  hire  of  passenger 
moftOT  vehicles.  $11,000,000:  Provided,  That 
funds  made  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  may  be 
consolidated  Into  a  single  expense  fund  ac- 
count. 

At  the  top  of  page  6,  to  Insert: 
Grants  for  public  facilities 

For  grants  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  (Public  Law  87-87),  $40,000,000,  to  re- 
main available   until  expended. 

On  page  6.  after  line  4.  to  insert: 
ilreo  redevelopment  fund 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  hereby  au- 
Uiorlaed  to  make  such  expenditures  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  6  and  7  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act,  within  tbe  limits  of  funds 
and  borrowing  authority  available  imder 
section  9  of  said  Act.  and  In  accordance  with 
law.  and  to  make  such  contracts  and  com- 
mitments without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limi- 
tations as  provided  by  section  104  of  the 
Oovemment  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  as  may  be  ueoeasary  In  carrying 
out  the  programs  set  forth  in  the  budget  for 
tbe  current  fiscal  year  for  such  purposes. 
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On  page  6,  after  line  15,  to  insert: 

DXPABTMXMT  OF  DCTENSX— CIVIL  rUNCTIONS 

Department  of  the  Army 
Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  maintenance,  general",  $5,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

On  page  7,  after  line  12,  to  insert: 
Office  of  Education 
Payments  to  School  Districts 
For  an  additional  amount  tor  "Payments 
to  School  Districts",  •164,34«.000:   Provided. 
That  this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  only 
upon  enactment  Into  law  of  S.  2393,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  or  similar  legislation. 

On  page  7,  after  line  18,  to  insert: 
Assistance  for  School   Construction 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Assistance 
for  School  Construction",  including  not  to 
exceed  $90,000  for  necessary  expenses  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  of  technical  services 
rendered  by  other  agencies,  $37,092,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  only 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  S.  2393,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress. 

On  page  8,  after  line  4.  to  insert: 

Defense  Educational  Activities 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Defense  ed- 
ucational  activities",  $100,000. 

On  page  8,  after  line  7,  to  insert: 

Expansion  of  Teaching  in  Education  of  the 
Deaf 

For  grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  for  courses 
of  study  and  scholarships  for  training  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf,  and  not  to  exceed  $75,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses  in  connection  there- 
with, including  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion IS  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5 
U.8.C.  66a),  $1,676,000. 

On  page  8,  after  line  15,  to  insert: 

Chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the  aged 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Chronic 
diseases  and  health  of  the  aged",  including 
carrying  out  section  316  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  $7,075,000;  and  in  addition.  $2,- 
000,000  to  be  transferred  from  the  appro- 
priation for  "Conununlty  health  practice  and 
research"  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1962: 
Provided,  That  $6,000,000  of  the  appropria- 
tions granted  under  this  head  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  allotments  and  pajrments  to 
States  pursuant  to  section  314(c)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  esUblishing 
and  maintaining  adequate  community  serv- 
ices for  the  chronically  ill  and  aged:  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  any  State's  allotment  for 
general  health  purposes  under  section  314(c) 
of  such  Act  shall  also  be  available  at  the 
discretion  of  the  State  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  adequate  community  services 
for  the  chronically  ill  and  aged:  Provided 
further.  That  this  paragraph  shall  be  ef- 
fective only  upon  the  enactment  into  law  of 
H.R.  4998,  Eighty -seventh  Congress. 

On  page  9,  after  line  9,  to  insert: 
Community    health    practice    and    research 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Commu- 
nity Health  Practice  and  Research", 
$400,000:  Provided,  That  this  paragraph 
shall  be  effective  only  upon  the  enactment 
Into  law  of  H.R.  4998,  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress. 

On  page  9,  after  line  14,  to  insert: 

Hospital  construction  activities 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Hospital 
construction  activities",  for  grants  or  loans 


for  nursing  homes  under  part  O  of  title  VI 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended.  $9,000,000:  Provided,  That  this 
paragraph  shall  become  effective  only  upon 
the  enactment  into  law  of  H.R.  4998,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress. 

On  page  10.  line  12,  after  the  word 
"amended  ■,  to  strike  out  "$5,000,000" 
and  insert  "$5,600,000". 

On  page  12,  after  line  7,  to  insert: 
Assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United  States 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  to  provide  assistance  within  the 
United  States  to  refugees,  as  authorized  by 
law,  including  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles  and  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1948  (5  U.S.C. 
55a),  $13,000,000:  Provided,  That  this  para- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  upon  the  en- 
actment Into  law  of  H.R.  8291.  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress. 

On  page  12,  after  line  15,  to  insert: 

American  printing  house  for  the  blind 

Education  of  the  Blind 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Education 
of  the  blind",  $270,000. 

On  page  12,  after  line  19,  to  insert: 
Howard  Unir>ersity 
Plans  and  Specifications 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Plans  and 
specifications",   including  a  hospital  build- 
ing and  related  facilities,  as  authorized  by 
law,  $300,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

On  page   13,  after  line   1,  to  Insert: 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Secretary", 
$150,000. 

On  page  13,  after  line  10,  to  insert: 

Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses 

For  grants  for  demonstration,  evaluation, 
and  training  projects,  and  for  technical  as- 
sistance, relating  to  control  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, and  youth  offenses,  and  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  in  connection  therewith, 
$8,200,000. 

On  page  13,  after  line  15,  to  insert: 
Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds 
For  an  aulditional  amount  for  "Executive 
Mansion  and  Grounds",  $165,000. 

On  page  13,  after  line  19,  to  insert: 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses '.  including  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  for  travel  expenses.  $225,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  hereafter  employees  of  the 
Council  may  be  appointed  and  compensated 
under  section  201(f)  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42  U3.C. 
2471(f)),  without  regard  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  but,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  said  section  201(f),  no  compensa- 
tion shall  be  fixed  at  an  annual  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  rate  now  or  hereafter 
prescribed  by  law  for  positions  in  grade  18 
of  the  General  Schedule. 

On  page  14,  after  line  9,  to  insert: 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For    an    additional    amount   for   "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $170,000,  Including  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  not  to  exceed  $156,000  for 
salaries. 


On  page  14,  after  line  14,  to  insert: 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 

Disaster  Relief 

For   an   additional   amount  for   "Disaster 

relief",  $15,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 

expended:    Provided,  That   not  to  exceed  3 

per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall 

be  available  for  administrative  expenses. 

On  page  15.  line  5,  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  "$150,000,000" 
and  insert  "$225,000,000";  in  line  8,  after 
the  word  "years",  to  strike  out  "1962 
and  1963"  and  insert  "1962.  1963,  and 
1964";  in  line  10,  after  the  word  "years ', 
to  strike  out  "1962  and  1963"  and  insert 
"1962.  1963.  and  1964";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  13,  to  strike  out  "1962  and  1963" 
and  insert  "1962.  1963,  and  1964",  and  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  amendment  Just 
above  stated,  to  strike  out  the  colon  and 
"Provided,  That  this  paragraph  shall  be- 
come effective  only  upon  the  enactment 
into  law  of  H.R.  8102.  Eighty -seventh 
Congress  with  provision  therein  of  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  in  lieu  of 
contract  authorization  in  advance  of  ap- 
propriations." 

At  the  top  of  page  16,  to  insert: 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Limitation    on    Administrative    and   Nonad- 

minlstrative  Expenses,  Federal  Home  Loan 

Bank  Board 

In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  avail- 
able for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  not  to  exceed  $140,000  shall  be 
available  for  such  expenses. 

On  page  16,  after  line  7.  to  insert: 

Limitation  on  Administrative  Expenses, 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration 

In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  avail- 
able for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year,  not  to  exceed 
$75,000  shall  be  available  for  such  expenses. 

On  page  17,  line  4.  to  strike  out  "$140,- 
000"  and  insert  '$160,000 '. 
On  page  18,  after  line  9,  to  Insert: 
Additional    Court  Facilities 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  provide,  directly  or  indirectly, 
additional  space,  facilities  and  courtrooms 
for  the  judiciary,  including  alteration  and 
extension  of  Government-owned  buildings 
and  acquisition  of  additions  to  sites  of  such 
buildings:  rents;  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment; repair  and  alteration  of  rented  space: 
moving  Government  agencies  in  connection 
with  the  assignment  and  transfer  of  space; 
preliminary  planning;  preparation  of  draw- 
ings and  specifications  by  contract  or  other- 
wise; and  administrative  expenses;  $2,900,- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

At  the  top  of  page  19,  to  strike  out: 
Historical  and  Memorial  Commissions 
George  Washington  Carver  Commemorative 
Commission 
For    necessary    expenses    of    the    George 
Washington    Carver    Commemorative    Com- 
mission,   $30,000,    of    which    not    to    exceed 
15  per  centum  shall  be  available  for  salaries 
and  administrative  expenses:  Provided,  That 
this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon 
the  enactment  into  law  of  authorizing  legis- 
lation for  said  Commission  during  the  first 
session  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress. 

On  page  19.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
15.  to  strike  out  "$100,000,"  and  insert 
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"$215,000".  and  In  line  20.  after  the  word 
"exceed",  to  strike  oat  "$SO.OO0"  and  in- 
sert "$65,000". 

On  page  20.  line  3.  to  strike  out  "|12,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  *'$15.000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  8,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$125,000"  and  in- 
sert "$200,000",  and  In  line  9.  after  the 
word  "year",  to  strike  out  "$30,000,000" 
and  insert  "$40,000,000". 

On  page  20,  after  line  10,  to  strike 
out: 

Mass  Transportation  Loans  and  Grants 

•  •  •  •  • 

And,  in  lieu  there<rf.  to  Insert: 
Mass  Transportation  Demonstration  Grants 

For  administrative  expenses  in  connection 
with  grants  for  mass  transportation  demon- 
stration projects,  as  authorized  by  section 
103(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed   (42  VB.C.   1453:   76   Stat.    108),  fOCOOO 

On  page  20.  after  line  17,  to  strike 
out: 

Open  Space  I<and  Grants 

•  •  •  •  » 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Open  SpAoe  Land 

For  admlnlBtratlve  expenses  in  connection 
with  grants  to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  open- 
space  land  or  Interests  therein,  and  with  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  pubUc  bodies  (Including  the  un- 
dertaking of  studies  and  publication  of  in- 
formation ) ,  as  authorized  by  title  VI  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  (75  SUt.  183), 
$125,000. 

On  page  21.  after  line  2,  to  strike  out: 

Low  Rent  Housing  Demonstration  Programs 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  page  21.  line  10,  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  "$300,000"  and 
insert  '$400,000",  and  in  line  12,  after 
the  word  "year",  to  insert  a  colon  and 
the  following  proviso: 

Provided.  Tbat  tn  addition  to  the  forego- 
ing, not  to  exceed  $125,000  shall  be  available 
for  administrative  expenses  in  connectkia 
with  purchases  and  loans  pursuant  to  clause 
(2)    of  section  aoa(a)    of  said  Utle  n. 

On  page  22,  after  line  11,  to  insert: 
Loto  rent  pm}>He  housing  program 
Administrative  Expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Admlnlstra- 
tive    expenses",    $250,000.    and    the    amount 
otherwise  made  available  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Public  Hotulng  Administra- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  increased 
by  the  foregoing  amount. 

On  page  22.  after  line  18,  to  insert: 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Payment  of  Loan  Ouarantiss 
For  payments  required  to  be  mads  as  a 
consequence  of  loan  guaranties  made  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 503  of  the  Interstete  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended   (4B  U.S.C.   1833),  $14,700,000. 

On  page  23,  after  line  6.  to  insert: 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
Expenses",  $85,000. 

On  page  23,  after  line  10,  to  Insert: 
X<aiMl  Aequtsltloa  aad  OonstmeUeB 

For  neeessary  expenses  for  the  National 
Capital  TkvBspertatloa  Agency  for  soqalBl- 
tlon  of  land,  or  Interests  therein,  and  for 


Incidental  oonstmetlon.  for  transit  tsdUtles. 
as  authorized  by  law  $3,580,000,  to  remain 
available  vmtll  expended :  Provided,  That  this 
paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon  the 
enactment  into  law  of  S.  1897,  Stghty-serentli 
Congress,  or  similar  legislation,  authorizing 
ssid  agency  to  carry  out  part  1  of  its  transit 
development  program. 

On  page  24.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
12.  to  strike  out  "$375,000"  and  insert 
"$450,000". 

On  page  24,  at  the  t)eginning  of  line 
18.  to  strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  insert 
"$3,830,000*. 

On  page  24.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
20.  to  strike  out  "$350,000"  and  insert 
"$377,000". 

On  page  25,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"limitations",  to  strike  out  "$130,000,000  ' 
and  insert  "$160,000,000". 

On  page  25,  after  line  15,  to  insert: 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Education  and  Welfare  Services 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Education 
and  Welfare  Services,"  $750,000. 

On  page  25,  after  line  19,  to  insert: 

Revolving  Fund  for  Loans 

For  payment  to  the  revolving  fund  for 
loans,  as  authorized  by  section  10  of  the  Act 
of  June  18.  1934.  as  amended  (25  XJB.C 
470),  $4,000,000. 

On  page  26,  after  line  5,  to  insert: 

Office  of  Saline  Water 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $4,175,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  Including  an  additional 
amount  of  $175,000  for  administration  and 
coordination. 

On  page  26,  after  line  12.  to  insert: 

Management  and  Protection 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Manage- 
ment and  Protection",  $25,000. 

On  page  26,  line  19,  after  the  word 
"property",  to  strike  out  "$2,000,000"  and 
insert  "$4,115,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  27.  to  insert: 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

Vn'  an  additional  anumnt  for  "Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands",  $200,000. 

On  page  27,  alter  line  3,  to  insert: 

Geological  Survey 
Surveys,  Investigations,  and  Research 
For   an   additional   amount   for   "Surveys. 
InvestigaUons,  and  Research",  $100,000. 

On  page  27.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
11,  to  strike  out  "$200,000"  and  Insert 
"$500,000'. 

On  page  28.  line  9,  after  the  figures 
"$14,000,000",  to  strike  out  the  comma 
and  "of  which  $10,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  occupational  training  and  re- 
training payments  to  individuals  author- 
ized by  section  17  of  such  Act." 

On  page  28.  at  the  begliming  of  line  16, 
to  strike  out  "$1,950,000"  and  insert 
"$2,768,112". 

On  page  28,  after  line  16,  to  insert: 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Activities 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  for  arms  control  and  disarmament 
activities,  as  authorized  by  law,  $1,000,000: 
Provided,  Th^t  this  paragraph  sliaU  b«  eflM- 
ttve  only  upon  the  enactment  Into  law  oC 
B.  1180  or  HJEt.  9118.  Eighty -eevefith  Con- 
gress, (»  similar  legislation. 


On  page  29,  after  line  4,  to  Insert: 
United  States  Citizens  Commission  on  NATO 

Not  to  exceed  $122,000  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  this  head  In  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1961.  shall 
remain  available  until  June  30,  1962. 

On  page  29,  at  the  beginning  of  line  16, 
to  strike  out  "$3,300,000"  and  insert 
"$3,625,000".  and  in  line  19,  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "$20,000"  and 
insert  "$22,500". 

At  the  top  of  page  30,  to  insert: 
PreseriHition  of  ancient  Nubian  monuments 
(Special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 

For  purchase  of  Egyptian  pounds  which 
accrue  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704),  for  the  purposes 
authorized  by  section  104 (k)  of  that  Act, 
$4,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

On  page  30,  after  line  15.  to  insert: 

Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration 

For  contributions  authorized  by  section 
405(a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  $7,000,000:  Provided,  That  no 
funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  to 
assist  directly  in  the  migration  to  any  na- 
tion In  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  any  per- 
son not  having  a  security  clearance  based 
on  reasonable  standards  to  Insure  against 
Communist  infiltration  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

On  page  31,  at  the  begiiming  of  line 

5,  to  strike  out  "$600,000"  and  insert 
"$750,000". 

On  page  32,  after  line  7,  to  insert: 

"SiHATE". 

On  page  32,  after  line  8,  to  insert : 
Salaxixs,  Orncsxs  and  Emplotxes 
Administrative    and    clerical    assistance    to 
Senators 
For  an  additional  anu>unt  for  "Adminis- 
trative and  Clerical  Assistance  to  Senators", 
$532,125:  Provided,  That  the  basic  clerk  hire 
allowance  of  each  Senator  Is  hereby  increased 
by  $3,000. 

On  page  32,  after  line  14,  to  insert: 
Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 

Furniture 

For  an  additional  amoimt.  fiscal  year  1861, 
for  "Furniture",  $16,800. 

On  page  32,  after  line  18,  to  insert: 

Miscellaneous  Itenu 
For  an  additional  amount,  fiscal  year  1961, 
for  "Miscellaneous  items".  $268,000. 

On  page  32,  after  line  21,  to  Insert: 

Senate  Restaurants 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Senate  Res- 
taurants", $25,000:  Provided,  That  the  un- 
obligated balances  remaining  In  the  appro- 
priations for  Senate  Restaurants,  fiscal  years 
1900  and  1061 ,  are  hereby  made  available  for 
payment  to  the  Arcliltect  of  the  Capitol  for 
deposit  In  the  special  deposit  account 
created  by  Public  Law  87-82,  approved  July 

6,  1961. 

On  page  33,  after  line  5,  to  insert: 

For  payment  to  Mollis  M.  Brooks,  widow  of 
Overton  Brooks,  late  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  $22,500. 

On  page  33,  after  line  14,  to  strike  out: 


TisadM  available  for  ezpstises  as  authorized 
and  necessary  under  section  2  of  Public  Law 
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386,  Bghty-third  Congress,  shall  be  available 
for  expenses,  as  now  authorlBe<l  by  law,  of 
delivery  to  postal  patrons  of  mall  matter 
under  congressional  frank. 

On  page  34,  line  6,  after  the  word  "in", 
to  insert  "Senate  Document  Numbered 
56  and",  and  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
•Congress",  to  strike  out  "$36,540,637" 
and  insert  "$37,850,905." 


FARES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
SCHOOLCHILDREN  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA— MOTION 
FOR  RECONSIDERATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  see  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams)  on 
the  floor.  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  to  Senate 
bill  1745,  to  amend  the  act  of  August  9, 
1955,  relating  to  the  fares  for  the  trans- 
portation of  schoolchildren  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate;  and  then  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  moved  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed  be  reconsid- 
ered. The  motion  for  reconsideration  is 
pending.  The  bill  has  the  support  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee. 

I  hope  we  can  work  out  an  arrange- 
ment to  get  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  before  the  Senate  at  an 
early  hour  today,  so  we  can  get  the  bill 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  because 
in  the  House  there  are  leaders  who  have 
urged  me  to  get  the  bill  to  the  House 
quickly,  so  that  action  can  be  taken  on 
it  there. 

This  is  d  matter  that  is  only  fair  to 
the  transit  company;  and  I  should  like 
to  know  the  pleasure  of  the  majority 
leader  in  this  connection.  If  we  can  get 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  the  floor, 
would  the  majority  leader  have  any  seri- 
ous objection  to  taking  up  at  an  early 
hour  the  motion  to  reconsider  this  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  a  particular  interest  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes ;  and  he  is  to  be  noti- 
fied, too. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  has  asked  that  the 
matter  be  deferred  until  he  is  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes ;  and  he  will  be  noti- 
fied. But  I  hope  the  minority  leader 
will  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  I  shall  urge  that  the  motion  to 
reconsider  be  taken  up  some  time  be- 
tween now  and  1  p.m. 


PUBLIC     WORKS     APPROPRIATION 
BILL— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  an  important 
engagement  of  long  standing  which  will 
prevent  me  from  being  here  when  the 


conference  report  on  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill  is  presented  and  con- 
sidered, I  wish  to  state  that  in  signing 
the  report  yesterday,  I  did  not  endorse 
the  language  forced  upon  us  by  the 
House  conferees,  which  struck  out  the 
language  the  Senate  had  inserted  in  its 
version  of  the  bill — language  which  stat- 
ed that  we  would  not  engage  in  dupli- 
cating transmission  lines  for  the  upper 
Colorado  power  development  prior  to 
next  February,  with  the  hope  that  within 
that  time  wheeling  contracts  could  be 
negotiated  with  private  power  interests. 

One  of  the  conferees  on  the  House  side 
stated  to  us  yesterday  that  if  we  ac- 
cepted what  he  understood  to  be  an  of- 
fer of  private  utilities  to  wheel  the  pow- 
er, the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation,  in  a 
50-year  period,  would  be  saved  $300  mil- 
lion. 

The  immediate  expense  of  duplicating 
these  transmission  lines  will  be  possibly 
$170  million  or  $176  million — there  was 
some  dispute  as  to  what  the  actual  figures 
were — but  in  order  to  get  the  bill  before 
the  Senate,  I  agreed  to  sign  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  it  was  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  signed  a  con- 
ference report  which  included  a  provision 
which,  in  effect,  authorizes  the  immedi- 
ate expenditure  of  funds  we  provided, 
but  which  we  intended  not  be  actually 
sp)ent  until  a  serious  effort  had  been 
made  to  get  a  fair  wheeling  contract 
with  private  utilities. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


EXECtmVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

RcpcttT    ON    Renovation    or    Michoud   Omo- 
NANCE  Plant,  New  Orleans,  La. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Wp.shington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pvirsuant  to  law, 
on  the  renovation  of  the  Michoud  ordnance 
plant.  New  Orleans,  La.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Report  on  Reapportionment  or  an  Appro- 
priation 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office,  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Treasury  Department  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  Division  of  Disburse- 
ment." for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  had  been  ap- 
portioned on  a  basis  which  indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Drapts  or  Proposed  Legislation 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Washington.  D.C..  transmitting 
two  drafts  of  proposed  legislation,  for  the 
relief  of  James  N.  Tull,  and  for  the  relief 
of  Daniel  E.  Uoore  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance : 

Marjorle  Maki,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  35,  with  headquarters  at  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  JAVITS: 
S.  2637.  A  bill  to  render  Cuban  refugees 
eligible  for  adjustment  of  status  under  sec- 
tion 245  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1952,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarlLs  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  MUSKIE  (for  himself.  Mr  Long 
of    Missouri.    Mr.    Case    of    South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Buroick,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.    Williams    of    New   Jersey,    Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Wiley,  Mr.  Douglas. 
Mr.    SMfTH    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Talmadce, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Sym- 
ington.   Mr.    Pulbright.    Mr.    Yar- 
borough.  and  Mr.  Bible)  : 
S.  2638.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  permit  certain  property  to 
be  used  for  State  forestry  work,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request) : 
S.  2639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  35  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  the  oath  of  applicant  for  patent,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Trademark  Act  of  July 
5,  1946,  relating  to  certification  by  the  ap- 
plicant of  applicatiou  for  trademark  regis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
221)  authorizing  the  printing  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  of  President  Kennedy's 
address  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  MANsriitD, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  PART  I  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
WORK  STOPPAGE  AT  MISSILE 
BASES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  an  origi- 
nal resolution  (8.  Res.  222)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  part 
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I  of  the  hearings  on  work  stoppage  at 
missile  bases,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  McClcllan, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  PART  n  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
WORK  STOPPAGE  AT  MISSILE 
BASES  1 1 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  an  origi- 
nal resolution  (S.  Res.  223)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  part 
n  of  the  hearings  on  work  stoppage  at 
missile  bases,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  McClellan, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

ADJUSTMENT  OF  STATUS  OP 
CERTAIN  CUBAN  REFUGEES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
render  Cuban  refugees  eligible  for  ad- 
justment of  their  immigration  status  to 
that  of  persons  admitted  for  permanent 
residence.  The  effect  of  this  measure 
is  to  avoid  a  technical  requirement  in 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952  that  natives  of  countries  contiguous 
to  the  United  States  or  of  adjacent  is- 
lands. Including  Cuba,  who  enter  this 
country  on  a  nonpermanent  basis,  must 
leave  the  United  States  and  reenter  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  permanent  resi- 
dence status.  While  this  requirement 
may  have  some  Justification  in  the  case 
of  natives  of  such  countries  and  Islands 
who  first  enter  the  United  States  on  a 
normal,  casual  basis  and  then  elect  to 
apply  for  permanent  residence,  it  obvi- 
ously has  no  Justification  in  the  case  of 
the  refugees  from  the  Communist-domi- 
nated government  of  Fidel  Castro.  Their 
entry  into  the  United  States  was  flight 
to  a  sanctuary  and  anything  but  casual. 
To  require  those  of  the  refugees  who 
elect  to  apply  for  permanent  residence 
to  leave  the  country  in  order  to  reenter 
as  permanent  residents  is  a  meaningless 
requirement,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  at  the  same  time  we  have  recog- 
nized their  grave  financial  plight  and  are 
attempting  to  alleviate  it  with  economic 
and  other  aid.  We  recently  reaffirmed 
our  belief  In  the  aid  program  by  the 
unanimous  passage  of  Hil.  8291,  which 
is  now  in  conference. 

The  bill  I  am  now  introducing  defines 
"Cuban  refugees"  by  reference  to  this 
already  activated  program  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  under 
which  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  registered  as 
refugees  approximately  50.000  of  the 
136.000  nonnaturalized  Cubans  in  the 
United  States. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Congress 
will  have  recognized  and  alleviated  the 
special  Immigration  problems  created  by 
the    imperative    need    for    the    United 


States  to  remain  a  sanctuary  for  those 
who  flee  from  Communist  tyranny. 
Public  Law  85-559,  enacted  in  1958  to 
overcome  a  different  technical  difflculty 
posed  by  refugees  from  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  is  a  precedent.  The  prob- 
lem in  the  present  case  is  created  by  the 
fact  that  the  Communist  world  has 
spread  its  influence  almost  to  our  border. 
I  hope  that  this  measure  can  be  adopted 
speedily,  not  only  as  a  humane  adjust- 
ment for  the  refugees  themselves,  but 
also  as  an  example  to  the  world  of  the 
ability  of  free  institutions  to  react 
promptly  and  effectively  to  real  need. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2637)  to  render  Cuban 
refugees  eligible  for  adjustment  of  status 
under  section  245  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as  amended, 
introduced  by  Mr.  jAvrrs,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  35,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  RELATING  TO 
OATH  OF  APPLICANT  FOR  A  PAT- 
ENT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  35  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  the  oath  of  ap- 
plicant for  a  patent,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  introduce  this  legislation  by  request 
and  reserve  the  right  to  further  study  it 
and  determine  at  a  later  date  whether 
I  shall  support  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  request- 
ing the  proposed  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2639)  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  the  oath  of  applicant 
for  patent,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Trademark  Act  of  July  5.  1946,  relating 
to  certification  by  the  applicant  of  ap- 
plication for  trademark  registration, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McCLELLAN,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
lan is  as  follows : 

The  Secbetakt  or  Commehci, 
Wathington,  DC,  September  12, 1961. 
Hon.  Ltnoon  B.  Johnson, 
PreaiAent  of  the  Senate, 
VJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Me.  Psesident:  There  are  attached 
fovu'  copies  of  a  proposed  bill  "to  amend  the 
provisions  of  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  the  oath  of  applicant  for 
patent,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Trade- 
mark Act  of  July  S,  1946,  relating  to  veri- 
fication by  the  applicant  of  application  for 
trademark  registration,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses," and  fovtr  copies  of  a  statement  of 
purpose  and  need  in  snpp<Mt  thereof. 

The  proposed  legislation  prlmarUy  would 
provide  for  the  acceptance  of  a  mere  written 
declaration  as  an  alternative  to  the  oath 
(verification)  in  the  filing  of  applications 
for  patent  and  applications  for  trademark 
registration  by  amendments  to  section  116 
of  title  35  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
subsection  (a)  of  section  1  of  the  Trade- 
mark Act  of  July  6,  1946  (60  Stat.  427;  15 
U3.C.  1051).  Other  amendments  proposed 
are  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
changes  to  correspond  in  the  same  section 
and  other  sections  of  title  35. 

The  Department  urges  early  congressional 
action  in  order  that  the  simplified  pro- 
cedure authorized  by  the  proposed  draft  bill 
may  be  instituted. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram to  the  submission  of  this  proposed 
legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  Gudeman. 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Stattment  or  Need  for  and' Purpose  or 
Proposed   Legislation 

To  obtain  UJ3.  Letters  Patent,  application 
must  be  made  by  the  Inventor  (36  VB.C. 
Ill  and  152),  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  the  patent  statute  (see  35  U.S.C.  116,  117, 
118,  121,  and  251).  An  applicant  is  not  en- 
titled to  a  patent.  If  "he  did  not  himself 
invent  the  subject  matter  sought  to  be 
patented"  (35  U5.C.  102(f)). 

To  fulfill,  prima  facie,  the  quoted  stat- 
utory provision,  the  applicant  has,  pur- 
suant to  the  requirement  of  35  U.S.C.  115. 
made  oath  that  "he  believes  himself  to 
be  the  original  and  first  Inventor  of  the 
process,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composi- 
tion of  matter,  or  Improvement  thereof,  for 
which  he  solicits  a  patent."  Making  oath 
has,  at  times,  been  burdensome  on  the  ap- 
plicant, as  where  a  notary  public,  or  other 
person  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  is 
at  a  distance.  Also,  many  oaths  have  been 
subject  to  objection  by  the  Patent  Office, 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  Jurisdiction, 
territorial  and  otherwise,  of  the  notaries 
public,  and  much  labor  has  had  to  be  ex- 
pended in  their  criticism  and,  where  pos- 
sible, their  replacement  by  new  oaths. 

Under  section  1  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
July  5.  1946  (60  SUt.  427;  15  U.S.C.  1061). 
applications  for  trademark  registration  have 
had  to  be  verified,  and  like  problems  albeit 
lesser  in  scope  and  degree,  have  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  oaths  made. 

The  attached  proposed  bill  would  make 
available  a  "mere  written  declaration"  to  ap- 
plicants for  patent  (sec.  1)  and  to  appli- 
cants for  trademark  registration  (sec.  6). 
Such  a  declaration  is  offered  not  in  lieu  of. 
but  as  an  alternative  to  an  oath.  It  may 
be  anticipated  that  tise  of  such  a  declara- 
tion will  bring  its  own  problems,  but  because 
the  declaration  is  a  simpler  Instrument  than 
an  oath,  those  problems  should  not  be  so 
troublesome  and  could,  in  time,  dissipate. 
By  reason  of  the  provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  1001, 
any  false  statement  in  such  a  declaration 
would  subject  the  declarant  to  criminal 
prosecution.  See  Mas  v.  United  States  (80 
US.  App.  DC.  223,  161  P.  2d  32:  cert.  den. 
326U.S.  776). 

The  prime  amendments  to  be  made  by 
the  proposed  bUl  (sees.  1(a)  and  6)  are  to 
the  first  sentence  of  section  115  of  title  36 
of  the  United  States  Code  and  to  subsection 
(a)  of  section  1  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
July  5.  1046  (60  Stat.  437;  16  UjB.C.  1051). 
The  proposed  amendments  to  the  final  sen- 
tence of  section  115  of  title  35  (sec.  1(b)   of 
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the  blU),  Mctlon  111  of  title  35  involTlng 
iiuerting  after  the  word  "oath"  the  worda 
"or  declaration"  (sec.  2  of  the  bill),  sec- 
tion 116  of  title  35  (sec.  3  of  the  biU).  sec- 
tion 162  of  tlUe  36  (sec.  4  of  the  bill),  and 
section  261  of  title  85  (sec.  5  of  the  bill), 
reflect  merely  the  prime  change  in  section 
115  of  title  35  (sec.  1(a)  of  the  bill),  and 
are  for  the  purpose  of  having  all  theae  8ec< 
tlons  correspond. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  bill  further 
woiild  add  a  sentence  to  section  111  of  title 
86.  The  provisions  of  this  sentence  woxild 
afford  an  escape  to  any  applicant  for  patent 
who  might,  by  mischance,  fall  strictly  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  amended  sec- 
tion 116  of  title  35  and  submit  a  defective 
oath  or  declaration.  A  satisfactory  oath  or 
declaration  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
submitted  prior  to  issuance  of  any  patent. 


SEGREGATION  IN  HOSPITALS— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
a  bill  which  I  introduced,  S.  2625,  deal- 
ing with  segregation  in  hospitals. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  be 
added. 


CREATION  OP  NEGRO  EMANCIPA- 
TION CENTENNIAL  COMMIS- 
SION—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Bush]  be  listed  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  138 
to  create  the  Negro  Emancipation  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  and  that  his  name 
b«  added  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  lo 
ordered. 


ANTITRU8T  LAWS  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1961<-ADDXnONAL  C08P0N- 
SORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authoritf  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  19,  1901,  the  names 
of  Senators  Thurmond,  Curtis,  and 
Case  of  South  Dakota  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (8. 
2573)  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws  to 
prohibit  certain  activities  of  labor  or- 
ganizations in  restraint  of  trade,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clkllan  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) on  September  19,  1961. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  26.  1961.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

8.  739.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  with  respect  to  Interest 
•amlngs  on  special  Treas\xry  Issues  held  by 
the   civil   service   retirement  and   disability 


fund,  with  respect  to  employees  of  agrlcul- 
tur&l  stabilisation  and  conservation  county 
committees,  and  with  respect  to  certain  other 
categories  of  i>ersons  subject  to  such  act. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  IIM.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  protection 
of  consumers  of  articles  of  merchandise  com- 
posed in  whole  or  in  part  of  gold  or  sUver 
from  fraudulent  misrepresentation  concern- 
ing the  quaUty  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1728.  An  act  to  amend  section  610  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  provide 
for  the  trade-In  of  obsolete  vessels  In  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  new  vessels, 
either  at  the  time  of  executing  the  construc- 
tion contract  or  at  the  time  of  delivery  of 
the  new  vessel; 

S.  1942.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire;   and 

8.  2396.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3572)  to  place  in 
trust  certain  lands  on  the  Crow  Creek 
Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9076)  making  appropriations  for 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  certain 
study  commissions,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; that  the  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  8,  4.  13.  14,  and  19 
to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein,  and 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  12,  20,  and  22  to  the  bill,  and 
concurred  therein  severally  with  an 
amendment.  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


GRANTING  OF  ASYLUM  TO  REFU- 
GEES FROM  POLAND  AND  YUGO- 
SLAVIA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  listened  to  dis- 
cussions and  have  read  letters  about  the 
conduct  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  in  refusing  to  grant  asy- 
lum to  refugees  from  Communist  Poland 
and  Communist  Yugoslavia. 

In  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  a  few  days 
ago  there  was  published  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Boyd,  which  be- 
gins with  this  statement: 

Leading  Polish- Americans  are  complaining 
bitterly  about  a  VS.  policy  which  they  say 
Is  driving  anti-Communist  Polish  refugves 
back  to  communlam. 

They  say  the  Inunigration  and  Naturaltai- 
tion  Service  Is  refusing  to  giant  asylum  to 


recent  refugees  In  order  not  to  offend  the 
Communist  government  of  Poland. 

I  know  that  a  study  was  made  by  an 
American,  now  deceased,  sent  to  Austria 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate 
to  ascertain  conditions  with  respect  to 
Yugoslav  refugees.  There  has  been 
adopted  a  sort  of  Inflexible  judgment 
that  refugees  from  Poland  axid  Yugo- 
slavia are  fugitives  from  economic  dis- 
tress. There  has  been  an  unwillingness 
to  accept  the  true  fact  that  there  are 
Poles  and  Yugoslavs  who  cannot  endure 
the  oppression  of  a  Communist  govern- 
ment. Those  Yugoslavs  and  Poles  are 
fleeing;  and  our  Government,  In  order 
not  to  offend  the  Gomulka  and  Tito  gov- 
ernments, declares  that  these  people  are 
fugitives  from  economic  instability, 
rather  than  political  oppression. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  brought  up  this 
matter.  A  number  of  Instances  have 
come  to  my  attention  of  Poles  who  are 
here  on  a  temporary  visit.  In  one  par- 
ticular case  we  passed  a  bill  here  in  the 
Senate  to  grant  permanent  residence  to  a 
young  man,  about  20  years  of  age.  who 
had  been  in  jail  in  Poland  for  distribut- 
ing anti-Communist  literature.  He  is  a 
devout  member  of  his  church.  He  is  a 
fine  young  man  and  highly  recommend- 
ed. He  fears  for  his  life  and  for  his 
family  if  he  should  be  forced  to  return 
to  Poland.  The  other  body  has  declined 
to  pass  the  bill,  because  of  an  adverse 
report  from  the  Department  of  State, 
in  line  with  the  policy  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred.  This  seems  to  be  an 
unwise  policy  that  is  forced  on  our  Gov- 
ernment by  those  in  the  State  £>epart- 
ment  who  feel  that,  at  any  cost,  we  must 
not  do  anything  to  offend  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  or  of  Yugoalavia.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  we  looked  into  this 
situation  very  thoroughly.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  brought  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  be  Interested  to  hear 
the  following  statement  from  the  article 
to  which  I  referred.  The  case  of  Jozef 
Budny  is  cited. 

JoBsf  Budny,  reportedly  an  ofloer  In  the 
antl-Communlst  section  of  the  Polish  under- 
ground army  in  World  War  II.  hid  his  iden- 
tity for  16  years  and  escaped  to  the  United 
SUtes  last  fall. 

The  INS  ordered  him  deported  July  12  on 
the  Polish  ship  Batory.  They  stated  he'd 
overstayed  his  visa. 

The  deportation  was  halted  only  when 
Senator  Kzathtq  Intervened  In  his  behalf. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  we  would  become 
realistic  about  these  matters.  The  atti- 
tude of  Tito  was  clearly  revealed  at  the 
Belgrade  Conference.  When  Khru- 
shchev resumed  atomic  tests  and  the 
delegates  to  that  conference  learned 
about  It.  morality  demanded  that  they 
speak  up  and  condemn  Khrushchev.  In- 
stead, they  remained  silent,  giving  tadt 
approval. 
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I  have  asked  the  question,  and  I  want 
to  ask  it  again.  What  would  they  have 
done  If  our  country  had  resumed  aUnnlc 
tests?  There  Is  no  excuse  Tito  can  offer 
for  his  indefensible  conduct  in  failing 
to  speak  up  when  he  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  those  nations  were  gathered 
for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  the 
maintenance  of  neutrality.  Neutrality 
does  not  presuppose  tacit  approval  of 
immoral  conduct. 

I  think  our  Office  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  should  recognize  that 
there  is  ix>lltical  oppression  in  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland  and,  instead  of  bru- 
tally sending  these  refugees  back,  there 
ought  to  be  some  recognition  given  to 
them,  because  they  are  friends  of  our 
cause. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  expressing  my  sympathy 
for  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said 
on  the  subject.  In  my  State  there  are  a 
great  many  people  whose  folks  originally 
came  from  Poland.  They  have  become 
distressed  lately  by  developments  such 
as  those  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  this  morning.  I  join  with  him  in 
calling  upon  our  Immigration  authori- 
ties to  take  a  more  realistic  and  sym- 
pathetic view  of  situations  involving 
escapees  from  communism,  just  as  we 
did  when  Hungarians  were  shot  down  by 
the  thousands  by  the  Russians.  We 
opened  our  gates  and  took  thousands  of 
them  into  this  country  In  order  to  pro- 
tect them  against  tliat  kind  of  abuse  and 
brutality. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
given  me  a  chance  to  fully  endorse  his 
position  on  this  issue  this  morning. 

I  may  say.  in  addition,  that  while  I 
was  In  Vienna  I  read  in  the  press  there 
about  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Keating]  to  the 
foreign-aid  bill  in  which  he  called  upon 
the  administration  to  take  a  close  look 
before  we  allotted  our  aid  to  those  coun* 
tries,  and  ascertain  whether  they  were 
sympathetic  toward  our  point  of  view 
in  the  world  today  about  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  freedom 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  that  provision 
go  into  the  bill.  May  I  ask  the  Senator, 
while  he  is  in  the  Chamber,  whether 
it  remains  In  the  bill  as  of  today? 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  yield  further,  it  was  approved 
as  an  amendment  to  the  appropriation 
bill  and  my  understanding  is  that  the 
conferees  have  looked  favorably  upon 
it.  However,  the  bill  Is  still  in  confer- 
ence and  it  cannot  be  stated  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  language  will  remain  in 
the  biU. 

The  amendment  was  adopted  imani- 
mously  by  the  Senate.  It  is  certainly 
my  hope  It  will  remain  in  the  bill,  be- 
cause it  only  gives  voice  to  what  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  when  he  signed  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  The  words 
of  the  amendment  are  the  same  as  his 
words  on  that  occasion.  I  thought  the 
President's  comment  was   very   sound. 


Therefore  I  offered  his  language  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  itself.  I  hope  the 
language  will  remain  in  the  bill  and  I 
believe  it  wUl. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  upon  remind- 
ing the  Congress  that  this  was  the  point 
of  view  of  President  Kennedy,  because  it 
is  certainly  one  which  I  think  in  our  na- 
tional interest  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  disbursement  of  foreign  aid 
funds. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  we  ought  to 
recognize  the  time  Is  at  hand  when  we 
ought  not  be  silent  when  we  observe  bru- 
talities committed,  as  to  which  we  were 
induced  to  be  silent  because  of  a  desire 
not  to  offend  governments  which  are 
hostile  to  us.  I  cannot  reconcile  that 
conduct  with  any  concept  of  decency. 
Silence  in  the  face  of  wrong  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  commission  of  a  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Uhtted  States  Accused  or  Driving  Escapees 
Back  to  Reds 

(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 

Washington. — Leading  Polish-Americans 
are  complaining  bitterly  about  a  U.S. 
policy  which  they  say  Is  driving  anti-Com- 
munist Polish  refugees  back  to  communism. 

They  say  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  Is  refusing  to  grant  asylum  to 
recent  refugees  In  order  not  to  offend  the 
Communist  government  of  Poland. 

They  cite  some  heartbreaking  cases  : 

Joeef  Budny,  reportedly  an  ofRcer  In  the 
antl-Communlst  section  of  the  Polish  under- 
ground army  in  World  War  If,  hid  his  Iden- 
tity for  IB  years  and  escaped  to  this  country 
last  fall. 

The  INS  ordered  him  deported  July  12  on 
the  Polish  ship  Batory.  They  said  he'd  over- 
stayed his  vua. 

The  deportation  was  halted  only  when 
Senator  KsMWira  Kcatino,  Republican,  of 
New  York,  Introduced  s  speoUl  bill  in  Con* 
grass  granting  Bodny  wtfWaa. 

Anlela  Wojtowlcz,  cook  for  the  Polish  Am* 
bftMSdor  to  the  United  Nations,  quit  her  job 
May  3f,  went  to  %  Csthollc  Ohureb,  in  New 
York  and  asked  for  asylum. 

Stafant  Ufnal.  »  young  Polish  •sllor, 
escaped  when  his  fishing  boat  was  forced 
Into  Boston  by  engine  trouble  last  May. 

Immigration  authorities  held  Ufnal  In  jail 
for  2  months. 

Ufnal  has  also  been  ordered  deported,  but 
the  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Labor 
Relations  Board  Luclan  Pazulskl  says  he  wUl 
ask  the  U.S.  district  court  in  Philadelphia  to 
stop  it. 

These  and  other  similar  cases,  said  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Henry  M.  Zaleskl,  "will 
result  In  making  such  persistent  antl-Com- 
munlst lighters  compulsory  defectors  to  the 
Communist  cause. 

"They  would  serve  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives — as  examples  of  the  lack  of  practical  im- 
plementation of  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
liberty  of  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,"  the  justice  told  a  recent 
Senate  hearing  on  refugee  policy. 

The  INS  Friday  ordered  a  special  review  of 
three  of  theae  cases  as  a  result  of  Knight 
newspapers'  Inquiries. 


The  heart  of  the  problem  Is  this: 

Refugees,  like  any  other  person  who  enter 
this  country  Illegally  or  overstays  his  visa,  are 
subject  to  automatic  arrest  and  deportation. 

A  special  section  of  the  Immigration  Act. 
however,  permits  refugees  to  appeal  for  a 
delay  in  deportation  if  they  are  In  danger  of 
physical  persecution  In  their  homeland. 

The  INS  periodically  asks  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  advice  on  which  countries  are  likely 
to  persecute  a  refugee  who  Is  sent  back. 

Under  this  policy,  genuine  refugees  from 
most  Iron  Curtain  countries — Cuba,  too— 
usually  are  granted  asylum  here. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  United  States 
has  been  trying  to  be  extra  nice  to  two  Com- 
munist countries,  Poland  and  Yugoslavia, 
to  coax  them  away  from  the  Soviet  Empire. 

As  part  of  being  nice,  the  State  Depart- 
ment doesn't  want  to,  in  effect,  make  a 
declaration  that  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  are 
being  beastly  to  refugees. 

Hence,  the  State  Department  has  told  INS 
that  there  Is  no  likelihood  that  refugees 
from  Poland  would  be  persecuted. 

As  a  result,  INS  has  refused  to  stay  the 
deportation  of  most  Poles  who  fled  since 
October  1956,  when  the  slightly  more  liberal 
regime  of  Wladyslaw  Oomulka  came  to  power. 

Miss  Joan  Rodenbaugh,  information  offi- 
cer for  INS,  said  the  agency  doesn't  auto- 
matically refuse  asylum  to  Poles  who  have 
fled  since  1956. 

"We  consider  each  case  on  Its  merits,"  she 
said. 

The  practical  result  has  been  the  same, 
however,  charge  the  Polish-Americans.  Only 
one  In  the  last  30  refugees  has  been  granted 
a  delay  of  deportation  according  to  the 
Polish-American  Immigration  and  Relief 
Committee,  a  private  organization  In  New 
York. 

Justice  Zaleskl  said  it  is  "naive  and  unreal- 
istic" for  the  Government  to  assume  there  Is 
no  persecution  under  the  Gomulka  regime. 

The  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  Felix  F. 
Burant,  president  of  the  PAIRC,  said  the  po- 
litical situation  In  Poland  has  made  a 
dramatic  swing  back  to  the  old  days.  "Near- 
ly all  of  the  gains  of  the  people  In  1956  are 
now  lost,"  he  said. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  best  speech  of  his  career 
before  the  United  Nations.  He  clearly 
and  imequlvoeally  stated  an  American 
position  we  can  all  support.  He  left  no 
doubt  that  the  survival  of  this  world  as 
we  know  it  depends  upon  Mr,  Khru- 
shchev's willingness  to  cooperate  in 
establishing  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 


FINANCIAL  MORALTTY 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  noted  in 
the  morning  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  a  very  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "Credit  With  Strings. ' 
It  relates  to  the  Vienna  meetings  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and 
World  Bank  which  I  attended  last  week. 
It  is  so  much  in  support  of  the  point  of 
view  I  brought  home,  which  I  discussed 
on  the  Senate  floor  yesterday,  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
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of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
particular  attention  to  this  comment  in 
(he  editorial: 

The  le«aon  for  the  United  States  Is  simple. 
The  hope  that  somehow  we  could  solve  our 
t>aIance-of-payments  trouble  by  obtaining 
more  generous  credit  facilities  has  proved  Il- 
lusory. That  in  the  long  run  the  United 
States  would  have  to  solve  its  problem  by 
balancing  Its  international  account,  and  not 
by  relying  on  more  credit,  should  always 
have  been  obvious.  What  the  creditor  coun- 
tries now  have  in  effect  told  the  United 
States  at  Vienna  is  that  this  long  run  has 
become  quite  short.  The  creditor  countries, 
especially  France  and  Holland,  today  look 
upon  the  United  States  much  as  in  years 
gone  by  others  have  looked  upon  Prance. 
They  will  not  giv*  us  credit  without 
strength. 

Though  It  is  galling  to  be  lectured  on  fi- 
nancial morality  by  the  French,  the  lesson 
has  its  uses.  We  cannot  afford  further  large 
and  protracted  belanoe-of -payments  deficits, 
and  hence  cannot  tolerate  further  inflation. 
But  there  is  the  danger  that  our  creditors 
may  be  uklng  too  simple  a  view  of  the  kind 
of  discipline  that  Is  required.  In  their  own 
experience,  financial  discipline  means  large- 
ly high  Interest  rates  and  a  balanced  budg- 
et. This  view  docs  not  meet  the  complex- 
ities of  the  American  situation.  Here  the 
balance  of  payments  Is  only  a  minor  append- 
age of  a  very  large  economy.  The  simple 
action  of  tightening  our  finance  does  not 
necessarily  bring  the  same  degree  of  im- 
provement as  it  does  in  smaller  economies 
where  the  balance  of  pajrments  plays  a  bigger 
role.  The  United  States  cannot  disregard 
financial  disciplines,  but  to  control  Inflation, 
a  restraint  of  cost-push  forces  Is  also  needed. 
And  control  of  inflation  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  cure  the  balance  of  payments  without  a 
more  determined  export  drive  than  has  been 
undertaken  so  far. 

Mr.  President,  strangely  enough,  in 
the  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  yes- 
terday there  was  published  an  editorial 
which  very  much  backs  up  the  editorial 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
today.  It  speaks  of  the  Conference  in 
Vienna.  I  shall  quote  only  a  couple  of 
paragraphs.     The  editorial  says: 

We  hope  the  administration — 

The  U.S.  administration — 

is  getting  the  message  from  Vienna.  For 
whatever  the  wisdom  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  changes,  the  European  finan- 
cial authorities'  word  for  the  United  States 
Is  loud  and  clear. 

What  they  have  been  telling  Treasury 
Secretary  Dillon  and  his  associates  all  week 
is  in  effect  this:  You  had  better  get  your 
financial  bouse  In  order  or  the  dollar  will 
be  in  still  worse  trouble. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  fol- 
lowing the  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

ExHiBrr    I 

Cusrr   WrrH    Stkings 

Wo  surprises  have  emerged  from  the  Vienna 
meeting  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 


but  for  the  United  States  the  outcome  is 
nevertheless  a  disappointment.  The  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  failed  to  persuade 
the  continental  creditor  countries  to  make 
more  credit  available  unconditionally.  If 
the  dollar  or  the  pound  should  again  come 
under  pressxire.  France,  Holland,  and  the 
other  financially  strong  countries  wUl  prob- 
ably give  assistance  through  the  IMF,  but 
only  on  certain  conditions. 

The  lesson  for  the  United  States  Is  simple. 
The  hope  that  somehow  we  could  solve  o\ir 
balance-of-payments  trouble  by  obtaining 
more  generous  credit  facilities  has  proved 
Illusory.  That  in  the  long  run  the  United 
States  would  have  to  solve  its  problem  by 
balancing  Its  international  account,  and  not 
by  relying  on  more  credit,  should  always 
have  been  obvious.  What  the  creditor  coun- 
tries now  have  in  effect  told  the  United 
States  at  Vienna  is  that  this  long  run  has 
become  quite  short.  The  creditor  countries, 
especially  France  and  Holland,  today  look 
upon  the  United  States  much  as  In  years 
gone  by  others  have  looked  up>on  France. 
They  will  not  give  us  credit  without  strength. 

Though  It  is  galling  to  be  lectured  on 
financial  morality  by  the  French,  the  lesson 
has  Its  uses.  We  cannot  afford  further  large 
and  protracted  balance-of-payments  deficits, 
and  hence  cannot  tolerate  further  inflation. 
But  there  is  the  danger  that  our  creditors 
may  be  taking  too  simple  a  view  of  the  kind 
of  discipline  that  is  required.  In  their  own 
experience,  financial  discipline  means  largely 
high  Interest  rates  and  a  balanced  budget. 
This  view  does  not  meet  the  complexities 
of  the  American  situation.  Here  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  only  a  minor  appendage 
of  a  very  large  economy.  The  simple  action 
of  tightening  our  finance  does  not  necessar- 
ily bring  the  same  degree  of  improvement 
as  it  does  In  smaller  economies  where  the 
balance  of  payments  plays  a  bigger  role. 
The  United  States  cannot  disregard  financial 
dlsciplinea,  but  to  control  Inflation,  a  re- 
straint of  cost-ptish  forces  is  also  needed. 
And  control  of  Inflation  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  cinre  the  balance  of  pa3rments  with- 
out a  more  determined  export  drive  than 
has  been  undertaken  so  far. 

To  counteract  cyclical  fluctuations,  and 
to  speed  up  economic  growth,  some  flexibil- 
ity in  our  budgetary  and  credit  policies  is 
needed.  Unless  we  control  the  cost-push 
factors  in  the  economy  and  act  energeti- 
caUy  to  boose  exports,  we  may  be  forced  into 
excessive  reUance  upon  orthodox  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraints.  That  is  the  lesson 
American  policymakers  should  bring  home 
from  the  Vienna  meeting. 


EXHUIT    3 

MxssAGx  From  Vuenna 

We  hope  the  administration  is  getting  the 
message  from  Vienna.  For  whatever  the 
wisdom  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
changes,  the  European  financial  authorities' 
word  for  the  United  States  is  loud  and  clear. 

What  they  have  been  telling  Treasury  Sec- 
retary DUlon  and  his  associates  all  week  is 
In  effect  this :  You  had  better  get  your  finan- 
cial house  In  order  or  the  dollar  will  be  In 
still  worse  trouble. 

The  West  European  nations,  to  be  s\ire, 
are  not  whoUy  altruistic  in  giving  this  ad- 
vice. Most  of  them  hold  large  amounts  ot 
doUars  as  part  of  their  own  reserves,  and 
thus  have  a  direct  stake  In  seeing  the  dollar 
protected  for  the  sake  of  their  own  moneys 
and  international  cxirrency  stabUlty. 

And.  as  a  German  banker  put  It,  one  of 
the  basic  conditions  of  any  workable  In- 
ternational monetary  order  Is  "nionetary  dis- 
cipline at  home."  Like  other  Europeans,  he 
recognizes  that  this  emphasis  on  discipline 
"is  not  music  in  the  ears  of  those  who  be- 
lieve  that  easy  money  and  creeping  infla- 


tion are  b«sic  oonditloos  of  high  rates  of 
growth."  Or,  to  paraphrase  his  remark  in 
less  diplomatic  language,  is  the  present 
American  Government  capable  of  under- 
standing fundamental  financial  principles? 

We  wonder,  too.  Our  Treasury  Secretary 
and  our  Budget  Director  blithely  tell  the 
Nation  that  their  huge  deficits  are  nothing 
to  worry  about.  They  profeas  great  difficulty 
in  isolating  the  cause  of  Infiatlon,  but  they 
assure  us  that  of  course  it  couldnt  have 
anything  to  do  with  loose  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary poUcles  in  Washington. 

If  administration  officials  remain  obUvlous 
of  the  facts,  at  least  they  cant  argue  that 
no  experts  ever  tried  to  enlighten  them. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  In  view 
of  the  many  laudatory  comments  both 
in  this  body  and  elsewhere  around  the 
country  concerning  the  address  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  delivered  to  the  United 
Nations  yesterday.  I  think  it  would  help 
to  round  out  the  record  of  that  remark- 
able address  to  have  printed  a  column 
from  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  written  by  Chalmers 
M.  Roberts  and  entitled  "Kennedy,  With 
Noble  Thoughts,  Conciliatory  Mood. 
Meets  Big  Test."  With  it  should  be  In- 
cluded an  editorial  from  the  same  news- 
paper this  morning,  which  assesses  the 
burden  of  the  President's  special  appeal. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Kenneot.  Wfth  Nobi.e  Thoughts,  Conciu- 

ATOST  Mood,  Msxts  Bio  Taarr 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberta) 

Untted  Nations.  NY.,  September  26. — An 
American  President  speaking  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  is  expected  to  be 
noble  in  thought,  practical  in  ideas,  imagi- 
native In  scope  and  conciliatory  In  mood. 

President  Kennedy  was  all  those  things 
here  today.  His  speech  was  beautifully  writ- 
ten, one  of  his  best.  It  was  well  delivered. 
And  it  had  meaning.  Even  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  was  moved  to  tell 
him,  "You  were  in  very  good  form  today." 

The  effect  of  such  a  speech,  however,  de- 
pends on  how  well  and  how  hard  hU  Secre- 
tary of  State,  his  Ambassador  to  the 
U.N.,  and  all  the  others  push  to  accom- 
plish the  aims  he  set  forth.  For  diplomacy 
is  a  never-ending  game;  there  is  no  perfect 
solution,  as  the  President  noted  today,  to 
such  problems  as  that  of  Berlin. 

The  declbles  on  the  applause  meter  here 
count  for  little,  for  the  U.N.  is  not  a  body 
of  sovereign  Individuals  like  the  UB.  Senate. 
It  Is  a  collection  of  diplomats,  all  of  them 
tied  by  telephone  and  cable  to  governments 
thousands  of  miles  away.  It  was,  after  all. 
to  those  governments  and  to  their  publics 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  chiefly  speaking. 

He  looked  surprisingly  youthful  as  he 
spoke,  telling  the  world  what  he  thinks  must 
be  done  to  avoid  "that  dark  and  final  abyss." 
Yet  as  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  keys,  or  rath- 
er pushbuttons,  he  made  Armageddon  sound 
as  though  it  really  covUd  happen.  For  those 
who  have  been  saying  lately  that  he  lacked 
the  will  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  be  declared 
his  Government  has  "both  the  wiU  and  the 
weapons." 

It  was  not  exactly  a  message  of  hope  and 
cheer  though  there  were  visions  of  the  world 
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without  nuclear  weapons  and  of  a  world 
made  richer  by  his  proposed  "United  Nations 
decade  of  development,"  Yet  this  was  not 
an  angry  or  tough  speech,  either.  His  dls- 
illusloiunent  with  a  lot  of  the  so-called 
neutrals  did  not  show  through  too  sharply. 
Indeed,  he  even  plucked  a  line  from  the 
Belgrade  Conference  oommunique  to  back 
his  own  disarmament  scheme. 

Mr.  Kennedy  sought  to  make  a  lot  of  gov- 
ernments face  the  facts:  The  fact  of  the  de- 
structiveness  of  the  Soviet  scheme,  and  of  the 
Soviet-leaning  schemes,  for  replacing  Dag 
Hammarskjold:  the  fact  of  the  "nuclear 
sword  of  Damocles,  hanging  by  the  slender- 
est of  threads";  the  fact  that  self-determina- 
tion should  apply  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain:  the  fact  of  men  "knifed  in  their 
homes"  In  faraway  Laos  as  well  as  the  noisy 
Soviet-created  threat  to  the  world's  peace 
over  Berlin. 

He  said  nothing  really  new  about  Berlin. 
He  repeated  a  willingness  to  find  an  honest 
bargain,  a  pledge  never  to  "fear  to  negotiate" 
yet  not  to  "negotiate  out  of  fear." 

But  he  set  the  backdrop  In  somber  words, 
indeed.  The  next  10  months,  be  said,  may 
well  decide  the  fate  of  man  for  the  next 
10,000  years.  "And  w«  in  this  hall  shall  be 
remembered  either  as  the  generation  that 
turned  the  planet  into  a  flaming  pjrre  or  the 
generation  that  met  its  vow  "to  save  succeed- 
ing generations  from  the  scourge  of  war'." 

It  U  evident  that  a  critical  problem  for  the 
President  is  to  make  his  words  credible  in 
Moscow.  Niklta  Khrushchev  knows  all  about 
the  possibilities  of  that  flaming  pyre  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  think  Mr.  Kennedy  will  ever 
push  the  button. 

A  single  speech  wiU  never  convince 
Khrushchev;  It  may  not  even  convince  many 
of  the  assarted  diplomats  here.  Yet  a  dom- 
inant impression  his  speech  today  left  was 
the  tone  of  hard,  cold  steel  beneath  the  well 
chosen  words.  This  was  not  a  man  long 
bemused  by  the  happy  prospect  of  a  dis- 
armed world.  Rather  it  was  a  man  facing 
the  realities  of  Berlin  and  of  Laos  and  of 
the  successor  problem,  here  at  tl>e  U Jf. 

The  President  is  a  pragmatlst.  not  a  dog- 
matist. He  sees  peace  as  less  a  military  or 
political  problem  than,  as  he  put  it,  "a  i>rob- 
lem  of  politics,  and  people."  Today  he  was 
putting  his  best  foot  forward,  especially  for 
thoee  here  who  were  getUng  their  initial 
firsthand  impression  of  him,  as  weU  as  for 
the  world  at  large.  And  it  was  a  first-rate 
effort. 

Tbk  Pexstoknt's  Apraai. 

President  Kennedy's  address  at  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  must  rank  as  a 
great  state  paper  by  reason  of  Its  happy  facu- 
lty of  phrase,  the  intrinsic  merit  of  lU  pro- 
posals and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

The  President  came  directly  and  elo- 
quently to  the  point  on  the  major  Issues 
upon  which  he  touched.  He  properly  de- 
nounced the  Soviet  proposals  for  a  "troika" 
Secretary  General  as  a  pUn  to  "entrench  the 
cold  war  in  the  headqxiarters  of  peace."  His 
disarmament  proposals  put  the  United  States 
at  last  in  the  right  tactical  and  strategic  pos- 
ture. His  discussion  of  the  Berlin  crisis  ex- 
hibited firmness  in  principle  and  flexibility 
in  method,  appropriately  emphasizing  that 
"there  is  no  need  for  a  crisis  over  Berlin  and 
if  those  who  created  this  crisis  desire  peace, 
there  will  always  be  peace  in  Berlin."  His 
description  of  the  Challenge  of  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam  should  make  the  uncom- 
mitted countries  see  that  crisis  in  perspec- 
tive. His  plans  for  •  "UJf.  decade  of  de- 
velopment" were  effectively  summarized.  His 
discussion  of  colonialism  pointedly  con- 
trasted the  freedom  of  all  but  2  percent  of 
hitherto  depmdent  peoples  from  outside 
rule  with  the  continuing  subjection  of  the 


peoples  living  under  "governments  installed 
by  foreign  troops"  of  the  Soviet  Empire. 

The  President's  manner  was  firm,  emphatic 
and  sincere.  No  one  could  believe  it  a  mere 
oratorical  flourish  when  he  said:  "We  shaU 
be  remembered  either  as  the  generation  that 
turned  this  planet  into  a  flaming  pyre  or  the 
generation  that  met  its  vow  'to  save  succeed- 
ing generations  from  the  acotu-ge  of  war.'  " 
It  was  a  solemn,  sober  and  deadly  earnest 
man  who  warned  at  the  end  of  his  address: 
"Together  we  shall  save  our  planet,  or  to- 
gether we  shall  perish  in  its  flames." 

Only  time  will  disclose  whether  such  words 
are  wasted  up>on  the  Soviet  Union;  whether 
either  his  appeal  for  peace  or  his  warning 
that  we  have  the  will  and  weapons  to  defend 
a  Just  cause  will  be  heard;  whether  the  grim 
facts  of  the  world  crisis  any  longer  are  open 
to  the  arbitrament  of  reasoned  words.  We 
must  now  wait  upon  the  events  of  the 
crucial  10  months  of  which  the  President 
spoke.  We  will  watt  in  better  spirit  and  in 
firmer  resolve  becaiise  our  cause  has  besn 
well  stated.  What  words  can  do  for  our  pvx- 
pose,  our  principles  and  our  policy  they  now 
have  done. 


REBROADCASTINa  OF  PRESIDENT'S 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  my  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dent's address,  I  may  say  I  have  received 
several  inquiries  this  morning  as  to  the 
status  of  rebroadcasting  both  on  TV 
and  radio  of  the  full  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's appearance  at  the  United  Nations. 
I  heard  and  saw  the  original  yesterday 
morning.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that 
at  11  o'clock,  or  even  at  the  earliest  re- 
broadcasting  of  11:30  o'clock  yesterday 
morning,  a  good  many  Americans  did 
not  have  access  to  a  set,  because  of  their 
employment,  and  therefore  may  have 
missed  the  a!ddress.  I  am  mindful,  also, 
that  a  number  of  newscasters  used  small 
bits  of  the  address  in  their  broadcasts. 

I  raised  a  question  in  a  letter  this 
morning  to  Chairman  Minow  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  as 
to  what  the  record  may  show  in  re- 
gard to  the  disposition  of  the  TV  and 
radio  networks  to  rebroadcast  the  full 
speech,  in  view  of  its  seriousness  and  im- 
portance at  this  time,  on  prime  time  in 
the  evening  hours.  A  quick  perusal  on 
my  part  of  the  TV  and  radio  schedules 
for  last  evening  failed  to  disclose  any 
substantial  effort  in  that  regard.  I  do 
not  know  all  the  facts,  and  therefore  I 
am  sisking  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  imJce  a  report  as  to  what 
effort,  if  any,  was  made  to  deliver  the 
full  address  on  rebroadcast  facilities, 
both  on  TV  and  radio,  on  prime  time, 
so  that  all  citizens  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  and  hear  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very 
constructive  column  on  TV  programing, 
written  by  Lawrence  Laurent,  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald, in  which  Mr.  Laurent  pays  tribute 
to  a  private  American  industry.  Bell  b 
Howell,  for  a  subsidy  of  a  program  of 
vast  public  interest,  even  at  the  risk  of 
the  loss  of  some  business  in  sustaining 
the  program.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
commendatory  type  of  operation,  and 
the  column  stnnigly  supports  the  op- 
eration. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscois, 

as  follows: 

£ifUGRTBim»  SroKsoa     aire  Smx  Thxt 

Bkuo. 

(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

One  of  the  happier  developments  In  recent 
television  history  has  been  the  commercial 
success  of  the  news  and  special  events  pro- 
grams.  This  season.  NBC  proudly  aimounced 
that  aU  of  iU  news  and  pubUc  affairs  will  be 
sponsored.  CBS  followed  with  an  announce- 
ment that  vlrtuaUy  aU  of  its  programs  in  this 
categcH7  wiU  be  ■pons<»'ed. 

At  ABC,  the  most  consistent  backer  of 
programs  dealing  with  the  dimension  of  re- 
ality has  been  the  photographic-electronic 
firm  of  Bell  ft  Howell.  This  company  from 
the  very  beginning  emphasized  that  it  would 
have  no  control  over  the  content  of  docu- 
mentary programs:  Control,  quite  properly, 
belongs  to  the  producers  of  the  program.  In 
effect.  Bell  ft  HoweU  provided  the  money 
and  the  coounercial  announcements. 

At  least  once.  Bell  ft  HoweU  mtist  have 
squirmed.  Durljag  one  of  last  season's 
Close- Up  reports  on  Latin  America,  an  im- 
portant scene  contained  a  huge  sign  which 
advertised  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  chief 
rival  of  Bell  ft  Howell. 

Last  week,  the  same  enlightened  sponsor- 
ship was  connected  with  a  Close-Up  called 
"Walk  In  My  Shoes"  (ABC,  WMAL-TV).  It 
dealt  with  the  many  points  of  view  held  by 
American  Negroes  and  It  won  critical  praise 
and  audience  acclaim. 

In  Ixmlsiana,  however,  the  reaction  was 
different.  Economic  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  against  the  sponscs'.  A  member  of 
the  Caddo  ParlBh  (county)  School  Board  re- 
ported that  the  firm's  intxlucts  would  no 
longer  be  used  In  the  schools.  He  wanted 
the  boycott  extended  all  over  the  State. 

From  Shreveport,  La..  United  Press  Inter- 
national reported  that  two  large  distribu- 
tors were  discontinuing  the  company's  prod- 
ucts as  a  protest  against  the  show. 

Bell  ft  Howell,  however,  refused  to  panic. 
From  Peter  O.  Peterson,  president  of  the 
company,  came  a  quiet  statement  that  its 
sponsorship  of  public  service  documentary 
programs  will  continue,  without  exercising 
censorship  over  program  production  or  sub- 
ject treatment. 

Peterson  said :  "The  first  time  that  anyone 
at  BeU  ft  HoweU  saw  'Walk  in  My  Shoes'  was 
the  moment  it  went  cm  the  air.  •  •  •  This 
Is  as  it  has  been  on  mon  than  26  pubUc 
service  shows  we  have  sponsored  on  subjects 
Including  the  population  explosion.  IHrth 
control,  the  Berlin  situation,  fundraising, 
Cuba,  etc." 

BQs  views  on  the  role  of  the  sponsor  are 
particularly  worthwhile  In  an  Industry  where 
a  program  with  a  scotch-drinking  hero  will 
never  get  a  beer  sponsor.  Peterson  also 
observed :  "BeU  ft  HoweU  does  not  have  con- 
trol over  program  treatment,  nor  does  it  wish 
such  control.  No  responsible  company  ex- 
pects to  dictate  what  is  run  in  the  news  or 
editorial  sections  of  the  new^iapers  and 
the  magazines  in  which  they  advertise.  This 
is  as  it  should  be." 

The  purpose  of  the  threatened  economic 
boycott,  one  must  suppose  is  to  prevent  any 
other  sponsor  from  deaUng  with  the  subject 
of  the  American  Negro.  In  all  of  the  com- 
plaints against  "Walk  in  My  Shoes.-  I  have 
found  no  person  who  argued  against  the 
vaUdlty  of  the  presentation  or  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  reporting. 

The  proper  way  to  condemn  a  bsd  pro- 
gram is  to  expose  its  falseness,  to  dte  Its  er- 
rors or  to  pc^t  out  Its  distortions.  None  of 
thMs  has  been  used  against  tte  prognun. 
n*  •rgomenta,  simply,  ars  that  tb»  pro- 
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gram  Bbouldn't  have  been  telecast.  In  a  so* 
clety  erf  reasonable  men,  these  are  rather 
weak  complaints. 
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BERLIN 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
continuing  interest  and  concern  amid 
the  tensions  which  surround  Berlin  I 
think  It  would  be  helpful  both  to  the 
Senate  and  to  those  who  peruse  the  R«c- 
ORO  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  a 
morning  column  by  Walter  Llppmann, 
published  in  today's  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  assessing  the  burden 
of  the  Berlin  question,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  some  comments  attributed  to 
General  Clay,  along  with  a  colimin  writ- 
ten by  Robert  H.  Estabrook,  also  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  in  which  Mr.  Estabrook  at- 
tempts to  assess  the  German  emotions 
in  the  crisis,  in  very  much  the  same 
terms.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
both  columns  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  26,  1961] 
Whxn   Oenesal   Clat   Was   Ovesheako 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

What  General  Clay  said  to  the  newspaper- 
men at  the  cocktail  party  In  West  Berlin  has 
aroused  a  certain  amount  of  perfunctory 
criticism  In  West  Germany  and  a  perfunc- 
tory denial  from  American  official  sources. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  he  said  has  not 
really  been  denied  and  it  is  significant  to  see 
that  It  has  not  seriously  l>een  opposed. 

He  said  that  the  West  Germans  would 
have  to  face  the  fact  that  East  Germany 
exists  and  that  the  hope  of  eventual  reuni- 
fication lies  in  an  increasing  contact  and 
negotiation  between  the  two  German  states. 
Although  this  la  the  simple  and  obvious 
truth,  it  was  startling  to  And  It  in  print. 
For  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  truly  respon- 
sible and  informed  leader  has  said  out  loud 
what  has  long  been  a  commonplace  in  pri- 
vate conversation. 

Early  in  1958,  for  example,  I  was  in  Bonn, 
as  well  as  in  Paris.  London,  and  Berlin. 
Wherever  I  went,  it  was  taken  for  granted — 
as  being  too  self-evident  for  serious  discus- 
sion— that  the  official  promise  of  reunifica- 
tion by  means  of  a  general  German  election 
was  unrealizable.  The  Soviets  would  not 
permit  German  reunification  inside  the 
Western  alliance;  the  French  and  the  British 
did  not  want  it. 

Although  I  had  known  this  much,  what 
surprised  me  was  what  I  heard  in  Bonn  from 
an  official  whom  I  must  not  identify  but  who 
was  both  highly  responsible  and  thoroughly 
Informed.  He  explained  to  me  at  length 
that  the  two  Oermanya  in  the  past  16  years 
had  grown  so  far  apart  that  it  was  idle  now 
to  talk  about  reuniting  them  under  a  single 
elected  government.  There  are  by  now  enor- 
mous Ideological,  religious  and  political  ob- 
stacles to  an  attempt  to  fuse  the  historically 
Protestant  and  Socialist  East  Germany  with 
the  conservative  and  Catholic  West.  These 
basic  difficulties  are  complicated  by  the  rela- 
tive richness  of  West  Germany  and  the  pov- 
erty of  the  Bast.  I  remember  well  his  telling 
me  that  the  Bonn  authorities  had  made  a 
very  careful  study  of  the  problems  and  the 
economic  consequences  of  reunification,  and 
that  the  study  showed  that  if  West  Germany 
were  to  be  taxed  to  finance  the  rise  of  the 
East  German  standard  o(  life  to  the  West 
German  level,  it  would  mean  forcing  down 


the  West  German  level  by  about  one-third 
over  a  considerable  number  of  years. 

Arguing  with  him,  I  Insisted  that  how- 
ever difflciilt  reunification  was,  the  danger  of 
permanent  partition  was  even  greater.  He 
did  not  deny  this.  But  he  replied  that  the 
reunion  must  come  very  slowly — probably  in 
the  ooxirse  of  a  generation — and  that  it 
should  be  approached  very  gradually.  When 
I  asked  him  how  it  should  be  approached, 
he  replied  that  the  two  German  states  al- 
ready had  practical  relations,  negotiated  by 
their  officials  and  embodied  in  agreements 
which  deal  with  currency  matters,  trade,  and 
West  German  civilian  access  to  Berlin  on  the 
surface.  These  relations  should  be  multi- 
plied, he  said,  and  their  level  should  gradu- 
ally be  raised  to  higher  official  forms  of  rec- 
ognition, so  that  eventually  Germany  would 
become  a  confederation  of  the  two  German 
states. 

This  is.  of  course,  Mr.  Khrushchev's  pro- 
posal. But  I  heard  it  first  from  this  high 
German  official  whose  record  of  loyalty  to 
the  West  is  impeccable.  The  Idea  was  bound 
to  take  hold  because  it  fits  so  exactly  the 
reality  of  the  German  situation.  It  ought  to 
surprise  nobody  that  General  Clay  talked 
about  It  and  that  it  Is  now  beginning  to  be 
talked  about  In  West  Germany. 

We  shall  find,  I  think,  that  the  European 
situation  win  change  as  the  breakthrough 
proceeds  from  the  official  make-believe  of 
German  reunification  to  the  practical  reality 
of  the  two  Germanys  and  their  relationship. 
Mr.  Reston  reported  In  Monday's  New  York 
Times  that  there  was  disappointment  in  the 
White  House  over  the  lack  of  support  in 
NATO  for  the  President's  Berlin  policy.  The 
Western  governments,  knowing  that  the 
main  architects  of  that  policy  were  men  who 
wanted  only  to  stand  firm  and  stand  pat. 
saw  no  future  In  what  they  were  told  was 
the  President's  policy.  After  August  13, 
when  the  unreallsm  of  the  policy  was  re- 
vealed, there  has  been  a  sufficient  revival  of 
positive  thinking  in  Washington  to  open  up 
the  grim  deadlock  of  the  nuclear  deaf  mutes. 

The  Germans  have  a  part  to  play  in  open- 
ing up  the  ground  for  a  constructive  Eu- 
ropean negotiation.  The  effort  to  bring  It 
about  is  a  very  hard  one.  But  it  will  suc- 
ceed, and  the  world  will  yet  be  led  away  from 
the  brink  to  an  accommodation  which  It  can 
live  with  decently. 


Gcbman  Emotions  and  thk  Crisis 
(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 

London. — It  has  been  an  un\uually  warm 
September  in  Western  Europe,  and  on  the 
continent  people  have  been  basking  in  the 
sun  for  a  final  holiday  before  the  autimin 
rains  set  in.  The  weather  Is  symbolic  of  the 
international  political  climate,  which  many 
persons  have  feared  soon  will  turn  very  chilly 
indeed. 

In  England  the  dedication  to  the  defense 
of  West  Berlin  and  of  allied  Interests  In 
Germany  Is  real  enough,  particularly  In  offi- 
cial circles.  But  the  issues  nevertheless  seem 
a  bit  remote,  with  a  quality  of  make-believe 
about  them. 

First,  there  is  still  a  deep  mlstnist  here 
of  Germany  and  things  German,  a  hangover 
of  two  wars.  Thus  the  commitment  to  Berlin 
is  one  of  logic  and  reason  rather  than  of 
passionate  conviction. 

Second,  Britain's  relatively  diminished 
power  position  In  world  affairs  makes  issues 
that  touch  her  directly  seem  proportionately 
larger.  Membership  In  the  Common  Market, 
along  with  the  rather  bliistery  c<»nmon- 
wealth  objections  to  It,  is  an  Immediate  con- 
cern. Berlin  Is  farther  away,  and  there  Is  a 
tendency  to  assume  that  the  problem  will  be 
settled  by  compromise. 

In  Oermany  Itself,  however,  Berlin  Is  un- 
derstandably an  all-encompassing  worry  that 


permeates  domestic  politics.  If  Chancellor 
Adenauer  and  his  Christian  Democrats  ran 
principally  against  the  Social  Democrats  in 
the  election  on  September  17,  they  also  ran 
against  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

Posters  still  plastered  on  buildings  around 
Bonn  proclaim  that  Khrushchev  wants  to 
get  Adenauer  out.  Others,  with  more  rele- 
vance to  the  electoral  issues,  urge  voters  to 
return  the  CDU  with  the  slogan:  "Also  To- 
morrow. No  Experiment." 

This  Is  the  theme  that  the  doughty  old 
Chancellor,  soon  to  be  86,  has  been  reciting 
in  his  negotiations  to  remain  In  office  after 
his  party's  loss  of  an  absolute  majority  In 
the  Bundestag.  Dr.  Adenauer,  who  is  much 
warmer  In  private  conversations  than  his 
austere  public  reputation  would  Indicate, 
exudes  confidence — and  patience. 

But  he  also  Is  worried,  worried  about  the 
capacity  of  his  own  people  to  absorb  the 
shocks  that  may  He  ahead  for  them.  Ade- 
nauer has  not  been  explicit  about  what  those 
shocks  may  be.  but  by  implication  they  may 
Involve  such  things  as  acquiescence  In  the 
Oder-Nelsse  line  as  the  eastern  border  of 
Germany  and  some  sort  of  Allied  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  Communist  regime  In  Bast 
Germany. 

That  Dr.  Adenauer  still  is  apprehensive 
about  the  emotional  Instability  of  his  coun- 
trymen is  very  evident.  His  great  preoc- 
cupation with  welding  Germany  indlssolubly 
to  Western  Europe  has  this  as  one  of  Its 
mainsprings.  He  views  himself  as  the  one 
Influential  leader  who,  with  the  trust  of  the 
people,  can  guide  them  across  the  perilous 
bridge  he  sees  looming. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  the  real 
mandate  from  the  voters  was  for  a  continua- 
tion of  Adenauer  policies  but  under  a  young- 
er man. 

But  always  before  the  wily  Chancellor  has 
outfoxed  younger  rivals.  And  the  argument 
for  his  retention  for  a  year  or  so  until  the 
bridge  has  been  crossed  is  still  compelling. 

Instinctively,  no  doubt  most  West  Ger- 
mans know  that  they  are  going  to  have  to 
readjust  their  thinking  about  reunification. 
If  Mr.  Khrushchev  can  be  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  West  will  fight  to  preserve  Its  rights 
and  to  protect  access  to  Berlin  for  the  West 
Germans,  then  perhaps  there  can  be  mutual 
interest  negotiations.  In  seeking  a  better 
statutory  position  in  Berlin,  the  Allies  will 
have  to  be  prepared  to  recognize  present 
realities  that  cannot  be  changed  except  by 
force.  This  will  fall  more  easily  on  the  Ger- 
mans, however,  if  it  can  be  done  within  a 
larger   context  of  Bast-West  relations. 

Despite  the  storm  arising  from  the  re- 
marks attributed  to  General  Clay  in  Berlin, 
no  one  yet  has  told  the  West  Germans 
directly  that  they  must  Indefinitely  postpone 
their  hopes  of  unity.  And  the  morale  of 
West  Berllners  is  especially  volatile,  as  was 
demonstrated  after  the  building  of  the  Com- 
munist wall. 

There  is  coming  to  be  an  appreciation  in 
London  that  imless  the  transition  Is  handled 
very  skillfully,  there  can  be  a  reaction  in 
Germany  that  the  West  has  broken  faith  and 
let  the  people  down.  Too  much  could  be 
made  of  the  point,  but  self-pity  could  lead 
to  neutralist  tendencies  which  the  Russians 
might  exploit  for  a  separate  deal.  That, 
at  any  rate,  is  Dr.  Adenauer's  worry  and. 
to  the  observer  recently  In  Germany.  It  it 
not  altogether  grotmdless. 
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FOR  A  CONCERT  OP  FREE  NA- 
TIONS'—ARTICLE BY  SENATOR 
PULBRIOHT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  which  appeared 
last  Tuesday  carries  an  article  entitled 


"Toward  a  Concert  of  Free  Nations," 
written  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbhight]. 
The  article  appears  at  a  particularly 
crucial  time  in  the  history  of  attempts 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  organize 
themselves  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
our  thoughts  have  been  turned  more  so 
than  ever  before  toward  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  endeavor  to  siu^ive  as  an 
effective  tool  for  the  preservation  of 
peace. 

The  article  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  therefore  of  particular  in- 
terest at  this  time,  and  is  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  discussions  about  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations  and  other 
peace  and  security  organizations. 

So  that  the  article  may  be  read  widely 
by  my  colleagues  and  the  American  pub- 
lic, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Concrkssional  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  a  Concxst  or  Fub  Nations 
(By  J.  W,  Fttlbxight) 

The  Soviet  Union  has  demanded  that  the 
United  Nations  be  reorganieed  on  the  troika 
principle,  with  equal  executive  power  given 
the  West,  the  Communist  bloc,  and  the  neu- 
tral states.  Each  would  wield  a  veto.  This 
proposal  quite  clearly  aims  to  emasculate 
the  United  Nations  and  In  particular  reduce 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  General  to  the 
same  impotent  which  blights  the  function- 
ing of  the  Security  CouncU. 

In  this  situation  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  general  conference  of  U.N.  membera 
be  called  to  review  and  possibly  revise  the 
charter.  I  believe  that  a  review  conference 
at  this  time  woiUd  be  an  exercise  in  fu- 
tility. Quite  obviously,  the  Western  pow- 
ers— and.  hopefuUy,  many  of  the  neutrals — 
will  reject  the  Soviet  scheme.  And  the  Rus- 
sians can  hardly  be  expected  to  agree  to  any 
Western  proposals  for  strengthening  the  or- 
ganlaatlon  when  their  own  objective  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  this. 

Whatever  inadequacies  there  may  be  In 
the  UJf.  Charter,  the  problem  is  not  basi- 
cally a  legal  matter  but  one  of  power  poli- 
tics in  a  divided  world.  Instead  of  engaging 
In  an  arid  and  irrelevant  exercise  In  legali- 
ties, we  would  be  far  better  advised  to  seek 
feasible  means  of  building  a  cohesive  com- 
munity of  free  nations.  This  objective 
should  be  pursued  as  far  as  possible  within 
the  United  Nations.  In  large  measure,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  pressed  outside  of  the  UJi., 
through  instrumentalities  that  reflect  a  lim- 
ited but  real  cooununity  of  common 
Interesu. 

Despite  the  existence  of  a  very  imposing 
array  of  international  organs  of  consultation 
and  cooperation,  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  seem  chronically  unable  to  unify  and 
coordinate  their  policies.  They  are  at  the 
same  time  confronted  with  an  adversary  who 
has  repeatedly  demonstrated  an  impressive 
oapiu:lty  to  mobUlae  diverse  resources  for  the 
achievement  of  single-minded  objectives. 
"Hie  question  quite  naturally  arises  whether 
some  new  machinery  or  system  can  be 
devised  through  which  the  free  nations  can 
advance  their  common  interests  with  a  far 
greater  degree  of  coordinated  effort  and 
■barad  responslbUity  than  has  yet  been 
aehievMl  in  the  postwar  era. 


We  have  created  extensive  international 
machinery  since  World  War  n — the  United 
Nations,  a  global  sjrstem  of  alliances  and, 
most  recently,  the  Organization  for  Bconomic 
Cooperation  and  Develojjment.  Despite  the 
existence  of  these  and  other  organs,  the 
United  States  continues  to  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  burden  of  world  respon- 
sibility— a  burden,  I  fear,  which  overtaxes 
even  our  own  considerable  resources. 
Throughout  the  world,  both  allied  and  un- 
committed nations  display  a  distressing 
tendency  to  stand  aside,  even  when  their 
own  vital  Interests  are  Involved,  and  leave  it 
to  the  United  States  to  act  while  reserving 
for  themselves  the  right  to  criticize  or  to 
condemn. 

A  psychology  of  aloofness  has  taken  hold 
In  mu(^  of  the  free  world.  Even  in  Britain 
the  Uluslon  has  become  widespread,  although 
not  in  official  circles,  that  somehow  the 
United  Kingdom  can  be  neutral  in  a  world- 
wide power  struggle  In  which  only  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  vital  inter- 
ests at  stake.  France  has  lessened  her  mili- 
tary participation  in  NATO  and  taken  other 
steps  which  gravely  impair  the  effectiveness 
of  the  alliance.  Germany  adheres  loyaUy  to 
NATO,  but  refuses  to  accept  an  obligation 
commensurate  with  her  wealth  and  resources 
to  carry  out  the  common  Western  responsl- 
bUity for  assisting  the  world's  underdevel- 
oped nations.  India,  the  largest  free  nation 
of  Asia,  acts  as  though  the  expansion  of 
Communist  power  in  southeast  Asia  is  a 
problem  outside  her  own  Interests,  In  which 
she  can  act  at  most  as  a  disinterested  "honest 
broker." 

The  psychology  of  aloofness  can  be  readUy 
understood  in  terms  of  a  profound  feeling  of 
impotence  on  the  part  of  once-dominant  na- 
tions wtiich  have  lost  both  empire  and  pre- 
eminence, and  also  on  the  part  of  new  na- 
tions beset  with  overwhelming  internal 
problems.  It  is  all  too  easy  for  such  nations 
to  despair  of  their  own  ability  to  Influence 
the  course  of  events  and  to  leave  the  arena 
to  the  giants. 

In  the  case  of  Western  Evirope  this  sense  of 
Impotence  Is  as  unfounded  as  It  Is  regprettable. 
Together  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  sur- 
pass the  Soviet  Union  in  population,  in  pro- 
ductivity and  perhaps  as  well  In  the  human 
skills  that  are  essential  to  modem  Industrial 
societies.  Their  impotence,  in  short,  is  large- 
ly self-imposed,  a  function  of  disunity  and 
inadequate  will  to  mobilize  the  full  weight 
of  their  impressive  resources. 

The  trouble  with  this  psychology  of  aloof- 
ness is  that  It  both  underestimates  the  power 
of  the  nations  who  succxmib  to  it  and  over- 
estimates the  power  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  so  doing  exerts  a  very  definite  and 
detrimental  Influence  on  events.  The  fact 
is  that  the  United  States  alone  has  neither 
the  power,  the  resources  nor  the  will  to  bear 
unaided  the  crushing  bxirden  of  world  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  largely  trying  to  do  so 
now,  and,  as  anyone  can  testify  who  has  fol- 
lowed recent  events  in  Laos,  in  Cuba  or  in 
Geneva,  it  is  not  doing  well  at  all. 

In  the  past,  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
have  perf(M-med  impressive  taslu  of  coordi- 
nating their  efforts  and  mobilizing  their 
Joint  resources  in  the  face  of  grave  external 
threats.  They  did  so  in  both  world  wars  and 
again  in  the  early  yean  of  the  cold  war. 
Over  the  past  decade,  however,  their  efforts 
have  flagged,  while  the  external  danger  Is 
more  grave  than  ever  from  a  powerful  and 
skUlful  adversary  whose  successes  have  been 
stunning  and  whose  ambitions  are  unlimited. 
In  the  face  of  this  danger,  the  course  of  both 
reason  and  necessity  tat  all  of  the  free  na- 
tions is  to  accept  a  fair  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  defense  ot  their  common 
interests. 


The  question  Is  how  and  whether  a  dy- 
namic "concert  of  free  nations"  can  be  put 
together.  It  is  clear  that  the  United  Na- 
tions, although  it  was  designed  to  form  Just 
such  a  concert,  has  fallen  far  short  of  the 
hopes  which  attended  Its  creation;  we  must 
look  elsewhere  for  a  system  that  can  unify 
the  forces  of  freedom  effectively. 

The  dilemma  of  any  effort  to  create  an 
organic  unity  among  nations  or  even  a  loose 
comity  is  that  there  is  no  necessary  corre- 
lation between  human  need  and  human  ca- 
pacity. The  need  for  a  new  "concert  of 
nations"  Is  very  clear:  It  derives  from  the 
formidable  threat  of  aggressive  Imperialistic 
communism.  The  capacity  to  build  such  a 
concert  requires  something  more  than  the 
negative  spur  of  fear  and  common  danger; 
it  requires  the  positive  force  of  a  sense  of 
community,  which  means  a  feeling  and  deep 
conviction  of  shared  values  and  interests, 
a  feeling  that  effective  communication  is 
possible,  a  feeling  of  tevst  and  confidence  in 
each  other's  purpose. 

It  is  precisely  because  no  such  community 
is  within  reach  on  a  worldwide  scale  that 
even  the  United  Nations,  to  say  nothing  of 
proposals  for  world  federation,  goes  far  be- 
yond om:  capacity  in  its  aspirations,  however 
defective  it  may  be  in  terms  of  our  needs. 
Indeed  the  great  paradox  of  this  century 
is  that  the  divisive  force  of  nationalism  ap- 
pears to  have  reached  its  historical  peak  at 
precisely  the  time  when  developments  in 
science  and  military  technology  have  unified 
the  world  in  the  physical  sense  and  estab- 
lished the  need  for  political  units  far  be- 
yond existing  national  frontiers. 

It  is  thus  imperative  that  we  strive  for  a 
broader  unity,  a  unity  which  is  oriented 
to  otir  needs  but  rooted  in  our  capacity. 
While  the  United  Nations  will  remain  a  sym- 
bol of  our  aspirations,  we  can  hope  at  the 
most,  as  things  stand,  to  buUd  a  viable  com- 
munity of  the  free  world.  The  question  is 
whether  we  have  yet  done  all  that  we  can 
to  develop  It.  Although  such  a  community 
must  for  the  foreseeable  future  be  limited 
to  the  free  nations,  it  can  set  its  sights  on 
universal  values. 

n 

Prescriptions  for  the  future,  if  they  are  to 
prove  effective,  must  be  rooted  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past.  It  is  more  than  an 
academic  exercise,  therefore,  to  look  back 
In  history  for  models  and  examples  of  a 
viable  spirit  of  international  community. 

Sxich  a  spirit  prevailed  in  remarkable 
measure  in  19th  century  Eiirope.  In  the 
wake  of  the  Napoleonic  Wara,  Burope 
developed  a  primitive  but  effective  system 
of  public  law  based  on  the  treaty  structtire 
erected  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  In  or- 
der to  provide  permanent  security  against 
a  re6\irgence  of  French  militarism  and  ag- 
gression, Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prus- 
sia formed  in  1815  a  quadruple  alliance  of 
which  article  6  provided  for  "periodic  meet- 
ings of  sovereigns  or  their  ministers"  for 
preserving  the  peace  and  stability  of  Europe. 
France,  the  defeated  aggressor,  was  granted 
remarkably  generous  terms  and  within  3 
yeara  of  her  defeat  was  brought  into  the 
system  of  consultation,  l^us  emerged  the 
concert  of  Europe,  an  oligarchy  of  great 
powers,  but  nonetheless  a  genuine  commu- 
nity of  nations  who  identified  their  com- 
mon interests  In  preserving  a  rough  balance 
of  power  and  the  basic  integrity  of  the 
treaty  structure. 

The  Vienna  settlement  opened  a  centtu-y 
of  relative  peace.  The  gtiiding  rule  of  the 
concert,  never  made  explicit  but  nonetheless 
effective,  was  that  no  change  in  the  treaty 
structure  could  be  made  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  five-power  oligarchy.  Thus,  for 
example,  with  "due  process  of  law,"  the  oon- 
cerX  decreed  the  Independence  of  Belgium 
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In  1830,  a  definite  regime  for  the  Turkish 
Straits  in  1840,  the  independence  of  Biil- 
g&rla  in  1878,  and.  as  late  as  1913.  the  con- 
cert successfully  imposed  a  settlement  of 
the  Balkan  wars. 

The  role  of  Britain  in  the  concert  of  Eu- 
rope is  especially  instructive.  As  the  leading 
financial,  industrial,  and  naval  power,  Brit- 
ain accepted  special  responsibilities  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  public  law  of  Europe. 
She  initiated  something  of  a  Marshall  plan 
after  1815.  providing  loans  and  subsidies  to 
revive  the  war-torn  economies  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers.  Britain  was  the  •holder"  of 
the  balance  of  power  and  her  weight  was 
thrown  when  necessary  to  the  support  of  the 
weaker  side  In  continental  controversies  and 
against  the  potential  violator  of  treaties. 
When  forcible  changes  In  treaty  require- 
ments were  unavoidable,  as  in  the  case  of 
Russia's  denunciation  in  1871  of  the  naval 
restrictions  imposed  upon  her  in  the  Black 
Sea  at  the  end  of  the  Crimean  War.  Britain 
insisted  upon  a  conference  to  put  the  stamp 
of  legality  on  a  foregone  conclusion  and  thus 
to  avoid  a  dangerous  precedent. 

The  point  which  Is  most  instructive  for 
America  In  our  own  time  is  that  Britain 
led  but  did  not  dominate  the  concert.  She 
was  not  the  mistress  of  Europe  but  Its 
primus  inter  pares.  Her  role.  In  short,  was 
not  to  exercise  sole  responsibility  but  to  lead 
a  system  of  shared  responsibility.  The  Pax 
Brltannica  was  thus  a  multilateral  system 
which  depended  at  least  as  much  on  Its 
members  as  on  its  leader. 

The  concert  of  Europe  represented  a  lim- 
ited community  and  a  fragile  system  of  law. 
but  It  kept  the  peace  for  a  hundred  years — 
a  splendid  achievement  by  contrast  with  the 
far  more  structured  and  sophisticated  in- 
ternational machinery  of  the  20th  century. 

Nevertheless,  the  concert  had  major  flaws, 
and  these  ultimately  proved  fatal.  It  was 
first  of  all  an  oligarchy  of  great  powers  which 
imposed  Its  will  on  the  lesser  states  with 
little  regard  for  their  desires  and  aspira- 
tions. Secondly,  the  concert  at  times  showed 
little  understanding  of  the  rising  forces  of 
democracy  and  nationalism  In  19th  century 
Europe.  Indeed,  the  eastern  powers — Aus- 
tria. Russia,  and  Prussia — were  quite  hostile 
to  these  forces  and  sought  In  vain  to  use 
the  concert  as  an  Instrument  to  suppress 
them  and  to  "make  Europe  safe  for  autoc- 
racy." Thirdly,  the  absence  of  established 
machinery  of  obligatory  consultation  re< 
duced  the  workings  of  the  concert  to  hazard- 
ous xincertainty.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Secretary,  tried  desperately  and 
vainly  to  invoke  the  concert  in  the  crisis  of 
the  sununer  of  1914.  The  chaos  of  tele- 
grams frantically  exchanged  among  the 
chancelleries  of  Europe  at  that  time  per- 
suaded Grey  that,  if  the  concert  of  Europe 
had  had  some  established  machinery  of  ob- 
ligatory consultation,  war  might  have  been 
prevented. 

The  most  serioxis  handicap  to  the  eifec- 
tiveneas  of  the  concert  of  Europe,  however, 
proved  to  be  the  distintegratlon  of  the  inter- 
national conununlty  of  shared  values  on 
which  it  rested.  Diiring  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century,  nationalist  movements  were 
also  liberal  and  democratic,  and  Europe 
was  increasingly  dedicated  to  the  rule  of  law. 
This  trend  was  arrested  and  then  reversed 
by  the  rise  of  a  new  form  of  nationalism- 
militant,  aggressive,  and  ultimately  xeno- 
phobic. The  prime  mover  of  the  new  na- 
tionalism was  Germany,  whose  unification 
and  preeminence  were  won  by  the  arms  of 
autocratic  Prussia.  After  the  defeat  of 
Prance  by  Pniasia  in  1871,  Germany  became 
the  predominant  nation  in  Europe,  dedicated 
to  Blsmarcklan  "blood  and  Iron."  Europe  In 
the  late  19th  century  was  prey  to  militarism, 
secret  alliances,  and  nationalist  rivalries. 
The  demise  of  the  concert  of  E\irope  In  1914 
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reflected  the  gradual  enfeeblement  and  flnal 
disintegration  of  the  community  which  had 
given  Europe  its  happiest  and  most  produc- 
tive century. 

Out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  European  or- 
der. British  and  American  statesmen  devised 
the  League  of  Nations — a  radically  new  Idea 
for  the  creation  of  a  worldwide  conununity 
of  law.  The  British  conceived  of  the  League 
of  Nations  as  an  enlarged  and  improved 
concert,  but  Woodrow  Wilson  thought  of  It 
as  a  universalized  application  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  which  he  regarded  as  a  partner- 
ship of  American  states  for  the  advance- 
ment of  democracy  In  world  affairs.  British 
thinking  was  empirical  In  terms  of  Euro- 
pean experience,  a  latter-day  effort  to  bring 
in  the  new  world  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  old.  Wilson's  conception  was  universal 
and  Idealist,  generalizing  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine as  he  conceived  It  Into  a  world  moral 
order.  These  two  views  were  not  mutually 
exclusive.  The  British  hoped  to  revive  a 
community  that  had  dUlntegrated;  the 
Americans  hoped  to  build  a  new  one.  Both 
looked  to  their  own  deeply  rooted  traditions 
of  ordered  society  under  the  rule  of  law. 

The  chief  British  contribution  to  the 
covenant  was  a  system  of  obligatory  consul- 
tation, peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  and 
sanctions  against  violators.  The  objective. 
Inspired  largely  by  the  disastrous  experience 
of  1914,  was  to  enforce  delay  and  an  attempt 
at  peaceful  settlement  before  nations  actu- 
ally resorted  to  war. 

The  major  American  contribution  was 
article  10.  a  mutual  guarantee  of  political  in- 
dependence and  territorial  Integrity  among 
the  members  of  the  League.  Article  10.  said 
President  Wilson,  was  the  "backbone  of  the 
whole  of  the  covenant."  It  represented  the 
guarantee  which  Is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
any  valid  system  of  collective  security,  an 
obligation  inherent  In  membership,  flowing 
directly  from  the  covenant,  and  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  decisions  of  any  organ  of  the 
League. 

The  founders  of  the  League  believed  that  it 
reflected  the  birth  of  a  new  world  order  and 
that  its  very  processes  would  guide  a  nascent 
community  to  full  maturity.  Wilson  had  no 
Illusions  as  to  the  existence  at  that  time  of 
a  genuine  International  community,  but  he 
firmly  believed  that  the  historical  moment 
had  arrived  for  such  a  community  to  be  born. 
The  league,  said  Wilson  In  presenting  the 
covenant  to  the  peace  conference  on  Febru- 
ary 14.  1919.  would  depend  ultimately  on  the 
"moral  force  of  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world.  Armed  force."  said  the  President, 
"is  In  the  background  In  this  program,  but 
It  Is  In  the  background,  and  If  the  moral 
force  of  the  world  will  not  suffice,  the  physi- 
cal force  of  the  world  shall.  But  that  la  the 
last  resort." 

The  year  1919  was  perhaps  the  high-water 
mark  of  democracy  in  world  history.  The 
victory  was  won  by  democratic  naUons,  un- 
shared with  great  totalitarian  powers.  It 
marked  the  occurrence  of  an  epochal  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  world  com- 
munity of  law — not  to  create  a  community 
full  grown,  for  that  is  the  work  of  genera- 
tions, but  to  give  birth  to  a  prospect  of  world 
peace  under  world  law. 

The  oppcwtunlty  so  briefly  presented  in 
1919  was  lost,  and  loet  completely,  by  the 
generation  of  statesmen  who  governed  dur- 
ing the  interwar  years.  It  Is  not  necessary 
here  to  rehearse  the  tragic  annals  of  that 
era — the  retreat  of  America  to  Isolation,  the 
capitulation  of  the  league  to  Japanese  ag- 
gression In  Manchiu-la,  Italian  aggression  in 
Ethiopia  and  German  aggression  In  Europe. 
The  result  was  World  War  n,  more  devaaUt- 
Ing  than  the  first  war.  By  1046  the  states- 
men of  the  West  were  ready  to  retrieve  the 
errors  <rf  the  interwar  years.  They  had  the 
win  perhaps,  but  the  opportunity  of  1919 


was  not  to  be  repeated.  The  victory  of  194S 
was  shared  by  a  dynamic  new  totalitarian- 
ism, one  which  rejected  the  values  which 
underlay  both  the  19th  century  concert  and 
the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

m 

Under  these  conditions  the  United  Nations 
was  conceived  and  created,  an  organ  of  in- 
ternational community  far  more  ambitious 
than  the  League  and  launched  under  far 
less  auspicious  circumstances.  There  Is  no 
mystery  In  the  failure  of  the  United  Nations 
to  fulfill  Its  promise.  That  promise  rested 
on  the  assumption  that  President  Roosevelt 
brought  back  from  Yalta  In  February  1945 — 
that  we  had  achieved  unity  "In  spirit  and 
In  purpose"  with  our  allies.  Events  proved 
that  hope  illusory  and  with  It  went  the 
promise  of  a  genuine  system  of  collective 
security  on   a  worldwide  scale. 

There  are  at  least  three  preconditions  of 
a  viable  system  of  collective  security:  (1) 
a  status  quo  on  which  the  principal  powers 
agree;  (2)  the  availability  of  overwhelming 
force  to  those  nations  who  support  the  status 
quo  or  at  least  oppose  change  by  violence; 
(3)  a  high  degree  of  political  and  moral 
solidarity  among  the  great  powers.  These 
are  the  minimum  conditions  of  a  minimum 
International  community.  None  of  them 
existed  at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  The 
success  of  the  United  Nations  depended 
upon  the  presence  of  all  of  them. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  reflects  the 
ambivalence  of  excessive  aspirations  toward 
a  world  community  and  the  existence  In  the 
world  of  conflicting  powers  and  Ideologies. 
In  the  words  of  the  distinguished  Interna- 
tional lawyer.  Julius  Stone:  "The  very  am- 
bition of  the  Charter  tiu-ned  it  into  a  two- 
faced  instrument.  One  face  looks  nobly 
toward  the  beginnings  of  a  superstate  well 
beyond  the  League  of  Nations;  the  other 
looks  grimly  backward  to  the  anarchic  self- 
help  of  the  old  world,  well  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  League  of  Nations.  Which  was 
the  real  face?"  * 

The  answer,  unfortunately.  Is  the  second 
face.  The  global  conununity  which  the 
charter  assimied  exists  today  neither  in  fact 
nor  In  prospect.  If  the  social  fabric  essen- 
tial to  Institutions  does  not  exist,  even  the 
most  brilliant  statecraft  cannot  create  it. 

The  first  face  of  the  charter  appears  In  the 
peace  enforcement  powers  of  the  Security 
Council,  an  organ  vested  with  full  authority 
to  apply  all  sanctions.  Including  the  use  of 
force,  against  any  nation  which  commits  • 
"threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  act  of  aggression."  The  Security  Council 
has  the  theoretical  power  to  decide  on  such 
measures  and  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  bound  under  article  26  to  accept 
and  carry  out  these  decisions. 

The  veto  reduces  these  powers  to  a  nullity 
because  It  renders  the  great  powers  im- 
mune, leaving  the  enforcement  of  the  peace 
to  their  fiat.  The  charter  was  never  In- 
tended for  use  against  the  great  powers. 
They  were  the  policemen,  set  above  the  law, 
whose  compliance  with  the  charter  depended 
not  on  law  but  on  their  own  consent,  and 
on  the  iUuslon  of  their  unity  in  spirit  and 
In  purpose. 

The  history  of  the  United  Nations  has  been 
in  large  measure  a  history  of  retreat  from 
false  hopes  and  of  adjustment  to  the  reality 
of  a  divided  world.  The  veto  in  fact  Ls  an 
accurate  refiectlon  of  that  reality.  Its  re- 
moval would  not  result  In  a  genuine  system 
of  coUecUve  security.  More  likely  It  would 
mean  the  end  of  the  organization.  The 
veto  is  the  reflection,  not  a  cause,  of  conflict. 


'  Julius  Stone,  "Legal  Controls  ot  Interna- 
tional Conflict."  New  York:  Rinshart,  1964, 
p.  380. 
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It  its  absence,  a  great  ^xjwer  would  not  com- 
ply with  the  charter  but  would  rebel  against 
It.  The  real  problem  Is  one  not  of  legalities 
but  of  power  politics  In  a  divided  world. 

The  veto  represents  the  "second  face"  of 
the  charter;  It  Is  a  clause  of  escape  and  eva- 
sion. So  does  article  51.  which  recognizes 
an  Inherent  right  of  Individual  and  col- 
lective self-defense.  As  Western  states- 
men have  repeatedly  pointed  out.  their  sys- 
tem of  defense  alliances  is  wholly  valid  under 
the  charter,  clearly  licensed  by  article  51. 
But  NATO  is  an  essential  Instrument  of  col- 
lective secxu-lty  precisely  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  U.N.  It  Is  not  a  realization  of  the 
charter  but  a  substitute  for  It  authorized 
by  a  clause  of  escape  and  reservation. 

The  primitive  parts  of  the  charter,  those 
which  look  to  anarchic  self-help,  have 
proven  viable  becavuse  they  reflect  reality. 
The  grand  Innovation  of  an  authoritative  In- 
ternational executive  quickly  broke  down 
because  It  defied  history  and  falsely  as- 
sumed the  existence  of  a  community  of  the 
great  powers. 

The  gradual  transfer  of  authority  from  the 
Security  Council  to  the  General  Assembly 
has  been  an  effort  to  adjust  to  reality  by 
retreating  to  looser  and  more  traditional 
forms  of  cooperation.  Such  was  the  Intent 
of  the  uniting  for  peace  resolution  of  No- 
vember 1950.  The  Security  Council  has  all 
but  ceased  to  function  and  It  was  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  dealt  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully with  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956  and 
quite  unsuccessfully  with  the  Soviet  suppres- 
sion of  Hungary.  The  dUBculty  with  the 
General  Assembly  Is  that  It  Is  a  most  un- 
wieldy body  and  one  which  bears  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  realities  of  world  power.  A 
body  In  which  Guatemala  or  Bulgaria  exer- 
cises the  same  voting  power  as  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  serve  as  a  reliable  instrument 
of  peace  enforcement  or  even  of  consulta- 
tion. 

The  anarchic  face  of  the  UJf.  dominates. 
Its  forward-looking  face  Is  but  a  shadow  and 
a  promise.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  If  we 
are  to  develop  a  working  concert  of  free  na- 
tions, we  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  model 
and  an  Instriunentallty. 

If 

By  far  the  most  Impressive  achievements 
of  policy  coordination  among  sovereign  pow- 
ers have  occiured  In  wartime.  In  both  world 
wars  the  Western  Powers,  particularly  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  achieved  a 
high  degree  of  cooperation  along  specific 
functional  lines  in  the  common  war  effcn-t. 

During  the  First  World  War  the  Allied  and 
associated  powers  dealt  through  Interna- 
tional agencies  with  such  problems  as  the 
coordination  of  military  strategy,  the  alloca- 
tion of  shipping  and  the  maintenance  of 
supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials.  The 
Supreme  War  Council,  for  Instance,  under 
Marshal  Foch,  was  virtually  an  international 
cabinet  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Before 
the  war  was  over,  some  European  statesmen 
began  to  think  of  it  as  a  rudimentary  league 
of  nations.  A  number  of  other  functional 
international  organs  operated  with  great 
success  during  the  war  and  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. 

Impressive  achievements  of  close  coordina- 
tion. Indeed  unification,  of  policy  were 
achieved  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  In  World  War  n.  The  grand  strategy 
of  the  war  was  planned  In  constant  and 
intimate  consultations  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and 
the  British  and  American  Armed  Forces  were 
put  under  a  joint  command  known  as  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Btaff.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  political  leaders  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  sitting  in 
Washington,  formulated  and  executed  paH- 


Icies  and  plans  relating  to  the  strategic 
conduct  of  the  war,  allocation  of  munitions 
and  transportation  requirements.  A  close 
working  relationship  developed  between  the 
top  British  representative.  Field  Marshal  Sir 
John  Dill,  and  Gen.  George  Marshall,  who 
together  made  major  policy  decisions  In  an 
Informal  manner.  The  Allied  war  effort  was 
also  unified  by  a  system  of  combined  boards 
whose  task  was  to  muster  the  full  economic 
resources  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  combined  boards  as  well  as  the  com- 
bined chiefs  of  staff  were  created  and  car- 
ried on  In  an  atmosphere  In  which  the  com- 
mon purpose  of  defeating  the  enemy  over- 
rode all  other  motives.  Survival  Itself  de- 
pended upon  common  effort  and  a  united 
front.  National  and  group  Interests  were 
readily  subordinated  by  the  two  English- 
speaking  nations  with  their  common  in- 
terests, their  similar  outlook  and  their  com- 
munity of  democratic  values.  Underlying 
the  ability  of  British  and  American  officials 
to  work  closely  together  was  a  sense  of 
community  derived  from  long  association 
and  a  common  heritage.  It  is  significant  that 
at  no  point  was  the  Soviet  Union  brought 
Into  the  system  of  unified  conduct  of  the 
war. 

The  experience  of  the  joint  war  effort 
p>olnts  to  the  efficacy  of  a  functional  approach 
toward  the  building  of  an  International 
community.  Common  efforts  to  deal  with 
specific  concrete  problems  are  likely  to  be 
more  productive  in  the  long  run  than  com- 
prehensive and  spectular  attempts  at  world 
constitution  -making . 

In  times  of  clear  and  present  danger,  cus- 
tom, Inertia,  vested  Interests,  and  traditional 
viewpoints  give  way  to  the  needs  of  the 
times.  The  problem  that  now  confronts  us 
Is  whether  they  will  give  way  In  a  time  of 
ominous  danger,  but  danger  which  is  vague, 
ambiguous  and  lacking  In  dramatic  urgency. 
That  Is  the  nature  of  the  peril  which  con- 
fronts the  free  world.  Unless  we  can  forge 
something  like  the  unity  of  purpose  and 
common  action  that  we  so  successfully 
forged  In  wartime,  we  may  well  fall  victim 
If  not  to  cataclysm  then  to  creeping  catas- 
trophe. 

In  a  speech  on  June  10,  1961.  to  a  rally  of 
young  conservatives.  Sir  Anthony  Eiden 
called  for  a  "political  general  staff"  of 
Western  leaders  to  enable  free  countries  to 
stand  up  to  "the  moncdithic  mass  which  is 
the  Communist  world."  In  a  pessimistic 
assessment  ol  the  cold  war.  Eden  declared: 
"There  must  be  much  closer  unity  within 
the  West  before  there  can  be  effective  nego- 
tiation with  the  East."  Ordinary  methods 
of  diplomacy  within  the  free  world  are  In- 
adequate, said  the  former  Prime  Minister. 
"Something  much  more  thorough  is  re- 
quired." Citing  the  experience  of  the  ccwn- 
blned  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  World  War  II,  Eden 
said  that  all  would  have  been  confusion  and 
disarray  without  them.  "Ilils,"  he  said,  "is 
exactly  what  has  been  happening  between 
the  politically  free  nations  in  the  postwar 
world.  We  need  joint  chiefs  of  a  political 
general  staff."  Citing  the  advances  of 
Communist  power  In  recent  years.  Sir  An- 
thony observed:  "This  very  grave  state  of 
affairs  will  continue  until  the  free  nations 
accept  together  the  reality  of  the  danger 
that  confronts  them  and  unite  their  policies 
and  resources  to  meet  It." 

While  I  fully  agree  with  Sir  Anthony's 
contention,  I  think  that  we  must  carry  the 
analysis  farther,  being  in  mind  that  while 
common  peril  may  be  the  measure  of  our 
need,  the  existence  or  absence  of  a  positive 
sense  of  community  must  be  the  measure  of 
our  edacity. 

While  It  is  hazardous  to  project  the  trend 
of  history.  It  seems  clear  that  a  genuine  com- 


munity is  painfully  emerging  in  the  West- 
ern World,  particularly  among  the  countries 
of  Western  Eiirope.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  free  Europe  was  ready  for  a  new 
beginning.  The  excesses  of  natlonalUm  had 
brought  down  upon  Europe  an  generation  of 
tyranny  and  war,  and  a  retvwn  to  the  old 
order  of  things  seemed  unthinkable.  Under 
these  conditions  a  new  generation  of 
Europeans  began  to  discover  the  bonds  of 
long  association  and  shared  values  that  for 
so  long  had  been  subordinated  to  nationalist 
xenophobia.  A  slow  and  painful  trend 
toward  unification  has  taken  hold,  a  trend 
which  may  at  any  time  be  arrested  and  re- 
versed but  which  may  also  lead  to  a  binding 
federation  of  Europe.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
unification  of  Europe  will  prove  Inadequate, 
that  the  survival  of  free  society  will  require 
nothing  less  than  the  confederation  of  the 
entire  Western  World. 

The  movement  toward  European  unity  has 
been  expressed  in  two  currents,  federalism 
and  functlonallsm.  one  looking  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  United  States  of  Europe,  the 
other  building  on  wtu^lme  precedents  of 
practical  cooperation  for  the  solution  of 
specific  problems.  Thus  far  the  advances 
made  have  been  almost  entirely  along  func- 
tional lines. 

Many  factors  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  the  European  movement.  In  1946.  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  who  had  spoken  often 
of  European  union  during  the  war,  ad- 
vocated the  formation  of  "a  kind  of  United 
States  of  Europe."  Had  Churchill  been  re- 
turned to  office  In  1945,  It  is  just  possible 
that  Britain,  Instead  of  sUnding  fearfully 
aloof,  would  have  led  Europe  toward  union. 

In  1947  and  1948  the  necessity  of  massive 
coordinated  efforts  to  achieve  economic  re- 
covery led  to  the  formation  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  European  Economic  Cooperation  to 
supervise  and  coordinate  the  uses  of  Ameri- 
can aid  under  the  Idarshall  plan.  The  United 
States  might  well  have  exploited  the  oppor- 
tunity provided  by  the  European  recovery 
program  to  push  the  hesitant  European  na- 
tions toward  political  federation  as  well  as 
economic  cooperation,  but  all  proposals  to 
this  effect  were  rejected  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment at  the  time. 

Another  powerful  factor  in  the  European 
movement  was  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. The  Communist  coup  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  1948  was  followed  immediately  by 
the  conclusion  of  the  Brussels  Treaty,  a  50- 
year  alliance  among  Britain,  France,  and  the 
Benelvix  countries.  And  of  coiu-se  the  Soviet 
threat  was  responsible  for  NATO,  the  grand 
alliance  of  the  Atlantic  nations. 

New  organs  of  unification  proliferated  In 
the  decade  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
NATO  alliance.  In  1949  the  CouncU  of 
Europe  came  into  existence,  a  purely  con- 
sultative parliamentary  body  but  the  first 
organ  of  political  rather  than  functional 
unity.  In  1952,  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  was  launched,  placing  the  coal 
and  steel  production  of  France,  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Benelux  under  a  supra- 
national high  authority.  For  a  time  It  ap- 
peared that  a  common  European  army  might 
be  created,  but  the  project  for  a  European 
Defense  Community  was  rejected  by  the 
French  National  Assembly  in  1954.  In  1957 
the  social -economic  approach  to  European 
integration  was  capped  by  the  formation 
among  the  Six  of  a  tariff-free  European 
Common  Market,  and  Euratom  for  coopera- 
tion in  the  development  of  atomic  energy. 

The  oversea  democracies  have  generally 
encouraged  the  European  unification  move- 
ment without  seriously  considering  the  wis- 
dom of  their  own  full  participation  in  a 
broader  Atlantic  community.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  belong  only  to  NATO 
and  the  new  CBCD.  Britain  until  recently 
went  along  in  some  areas  with  all  of  the 
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enthUBlaam  of  Um  groom  at  a  ahotc^in  wed- 
dinf^  In  otiier  araaa  It  held  back,  pleading 
Ita  Oommoowealth  bonds.  Now  Britain  has 
deddad  to  M«k  admlaslon  to  the  European 
Kconomle  Community  and  It  seems  certain 
that  sha  will  be  Joined  by  some  of  her  part- 
ners In  the  loose  free  trade  area  of  the 
"Outer  Seven."  Besides  lU  historical  signifi- 
cance as  a  break  with  the  centuries-old  tra- 
dition of  British  Insularity,  Britain's  move. 
If  successful,  will  constitute  a  historic  land- 
mark ot  the  first  Importance  In  the  move- 
ment toward  the  unification  of  Europe  and 
the  Western  World. 

If  a  broader  Atlantic  community  is  to  be 
formed — and  my  own  Judgment  Is  that  It 
lies  within  the  realm  of  both  our  needs  and 
our  capacity — a  ready  nucleus  of  machinery 
Is  at  hand  In  the  NATO  alliance.  The  time 
la  now  ripe.  Indeed  overdue,  for  the  vigorous 
development  of  Its  nonmllltary  potentiali- 
ties, for  Its  development  as  an  Instrument  of 
Atlantic  community.  What  Is  required  is 
the  full  Implementation  of  article  2  of  the 
treaty,  which  provides:  "The  parties  will 
contribute  toward  the  further  development 
of  peacefitl  and  friendly  International  rela- 
tions by  strengthening  their  free  Institutions. 
by  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  of 
the  principles  up>on  which  these  Institutions 
are  founded,  and  by  promoting  conditions 
at  stability  and  well-being.  They  will  seek 
to  eliminate  conflict  in  their  International 
economic  policies  and  will  encourage  eco- 
nomic collaboration  between  any  and  all  of 
them."  As  Lester  Pearson  wrote  In  1955: 
"NATO  cannot  live  on  fear  alone.  It  can- 
not become  the  source  of  a  real  Atlantic 
community  If  It  remains  organised  to  deal 
only  with  the  military  threat  which  first 
brovi^t  It  Into  being." 

The  problem  of  NATO  Is  not  one  of  ma- 
ehlaery.  of  which  there  is  an  abundance,  but 
of  the  will  to  use  it.  The  NATO  Council  is 
available  as  an  executive  agency,  the  stand- 
ing group  as  a  high  mUltary  authority.  The 
^i^yi^V***'  conference  of  parliamentarians  Is 
available  as  a  potential  legislative  authority. 
This  ntachlnery  will  not  become  the  Instru- 
ment at  an  Atlantic  conununlty  by  flat,  but 
only  when  that  community  evolves  from  po- 
tentiality to  reality.  The  existence  of 
community  la  a  state  of  mind — a  conviction 
that  goals  and  values  are  widely  shared,  that 
effecttvw  eommunlcatlon  is  possible,  that 
mutual  trust  is  reasonably  assured. 

An  equally  promising  avenue  toward  At- 
lantic oommiinlty  may  lie  through  the  devel- 
opment and  expansion  of  the  OBCD  con- 
ceived as  an  organ  of  economic  cooperation, 
there  Is  no  reason  why  OKCD  cannot  evolve 
Into  a  broader  Instrument  of  iuilon  if  Its 
members  so  desire.  Indeed  it  might  be  a 
more  appropriate  vehicle  than  NATO  for  the 
development  of  a  parliamentary  organ  of 
the  Atlantic  nations,  because  it  could  en- 
eompaaa  all  of  the  members  of  the  Atlantic 
eommunlty  including  those,  like  Sweden 
and  Swltserland,  who  are  unwilling  to  be 
associated  with  an  essentially  military  alli- 
ance like  NATO. 

Underlying  theae  hopes  and  prescriptions 
Is  a  eonvlctlon  that  the  nations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area  do  Indeed  form  a  community, 
at  least  a  potential  community.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  this;  what  Is  new  and  ccon- 
pelllng  is  that  the  West  is  now  but  one  of 
several  powerful  civilisations,  ot  "systema." 
and  that  one  or  more  of  the  others  may  poae 
a  mortal  danger  to  the  West.  For  centurtea 
the  Martta  Atlantic  nations  dominated  the 
world  and  as  long  as  they  did  they  could 
afford  the  luxiiry  of  fighting  each  other. 
That  time  is  now  past  and  the  Atlantic  na- 
tions. If  they  are  to  siirvlye,  must  develop 
a  fuU-fledced  oommunlty,  and  they  must 
also  look  beyond  the  frontiers  of  "Western 
dvlllaattan'*  toward  •  worldwide  "concert  of 
ft—  nattona," 


VI 

The  burden  of  these  reflectlans  Is  that  a 
broader  unity  among  the  free  nations  is 
at  the  core  of  our  needs.  And  if  we  do  not 
aspire  to  too  much,  it  la  also  within  our 
capacity.  A  realistic  balancing  of  the  need 
for  new  forms  of  International  cu^anizatlon 
on  the  one  hand,  and  our  capacity  to  achieve 
them  on  the  other,  must  be  approached 
through  the  concept  of  "community."  His- 
tory has  demonstrated  many  times  that  con- 
certs of  nations  based  solely  on  the  negative 
spur  of  common  danger  are  unlikely  to  sur- 
vive when  the  external  danger  ceases  to  be 
dramatically  urgent.  Only  when  a  concert 
of  nations  resta  on  the  positive  foundations 
of  shared  goals  and  values  Is  it  likely  to 
form  a  viable  Instrument  of  long-range  pol- 
icy. It  follows  that  the  solution  to  the  cur- 
rent disunity  of  the  free  nations  is  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent  a  matter  of  devising 
new  machinery  of  consultation  and  coordi- 
nation. It  U  very  much  a  matter  of  build- 
ing the  foundations  of  community. 

It  is  for  t.^ese  reasons  that  proposals  for 
a  "new  world  order."  through  radical  over- 
haul of  the  United  Nations  or  through  some 
sort  of  world  federation,  are  utterly  fatuous. 
In  a  recmt  book  called  "World  Peace 
Through  World  Law,"  two  distinguished  law- 
yers. Orenvllle  Clark  and  Louis  Sohn.  call 
for  Just  such  an  overhaul  of  the  VJi..  basing 
their  case  on  the  worldwide  fear  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  I  beUeve  that  these  proposala. 
however  meritorious  in  terms  of  world  needs. 
go  far  beyond  our  capacity  to  realize  them. 
Such  proposals  look  to  an  apocalyptic  act,  a 
kind  of  Locklan  "social  contract"  on  a  world- 
wide scale.  The  defect  of  these  proposals 
Is  in  their  attempt  to  outrun  history  and 
their  assumption  that  because  something 
may  be  desirable  it  is  also  possible. 

A  working  concept  of  the  organic  evolu- 
tion of  oommunlty  must  lead  us  in  a  differ- 
ent direction.  The  failures  of  the  UJV.  and 
of  other  International  organs  suggest  that 
we  have  already  gone  beyond  what  was  in- 
ternationally feasible.  Our  problem,  there- 
fore, is  to  devise  processes  more  modest  in 
their  aspirations,  adjusted  to  the  real  world 
of  sovereign  nation  states  and  diverse  and 
hostile  communities.  The  history  ot  the 
U.N.  demonstrates  that  in  a  pluralistic  world 
we  must  develop  procesees  of  infiueuce  and 
persuasion  rather  than  coercion.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  international  organization  will 
xiltlmately  supplant  the  mvilUstate  system, 
but  its  proper  function  for  the  immediate 
future  is  to  reform  and  supplement  that 
system  in  order  to  render  pluralism  more 
compatible    with   an   interdependent   world. 

New  machinery  of  coordination  should 
not  be  our  primary  objective  in  the  foreeee- 
able  future — though  perhaps  the  "political 
general  staff"  of  Western  leaders  proposed  by 
Sir  Anthony  Eden  would  serve  a  useful  piir- 
pose.  Oenerally,  however,  there  Is  an  abund- 
ance of  available  machinery  of  ooordlna- 
Uon— In  NATO.  In  OECD.  in  the  VJS.  and 
elsewhere.  The  trouble  with  this  machinery 
is  that  It  is  not  used  and  the  reason  that 
It  is  not  used  is  the  absence  ot  a  con- 
scious sense  of  community  among  the  tree 
nations. 

Our  proper  objective,  then,  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  spirit,  the  realization  of  a 
potential  conununlty.  A  "concert  of  free  na- 
tions" sliould  take  its  inspiration  from  the 
traditions  ot  the  10th  century  concert  of 
Europe  with  its  common  valiie  and  accepted 
"rules  of  the  game."  Constitutions  of  and 
by  themselves  mean  little;  the  hUtorf  of 
both  the  Leagiie  of  Nations  and  the  United 
Nations  demonstrates  that.  But  a  powerful 
sense  of  community,  even  with  little  or  no 
machinery,  means  a  great  deal.  That  is  the 
lesson  of  the  19th  century. 

A  realistic  "concert  of  free  nations"  might 
be  expected  to  consist  of  an  "Inaar 


munlty"  of  the  North  Atlantic  natl<»is  and 
an  "outer  community"  eml>raclng  much  or 
all  ot  the  non-Communist  world. 

TiM  North  Atlantic  nations  represent  an 
almost-existing  community  and.  because  they 
do.  they  can  press  forward  in  the  develop- 
ment of  supranational  Institutions.  Because 
their  community  Is  fragile,  these  Institu- 
tions for  the  time  being  should  be  func- 
tional rather  than  federal,  piecemeal  and 
pragmatic  rather  than  general.  In  prac- 
tice, this  would  mean  the  further  develop- 
ment of  NATO  as  on  organ  of  political  and 
economic  cooperation,  the  vigorous  imple- 
mentation of  the  OBCD,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  existing  organs  of  European  inte- 
gration, with  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the 
United  SUtes  moving  toward  full  participa- 
tion. 

The  "outer  community"  poses  much  more 
dUBcult  problems,  because  it  is  a  potential 
community  still  far  from  realization.  Our 
objective  must  be  to  bring  into  existence,  a 
task  which  wiU  take  time  aiul  patience 
The  problem  here  is  to  persuade  the  new 
and  underdeveloped  nations  that  for  cer- 
tain purposes  at  least  their  Interests  and 
objectives  coincide  with  our  own.  Their  as- 
pirations for  economic  development,  for 
military  security  and  for  freedom  are  all  ob- 
jectives which  repreeent  our  interests  as  well 
as  their  own.  The  way  to  persxiade  theee 
nations  of  this  community  of  Interests  is  for 
the  West  to  assist  them  in  their  realization. 
In  practice,  this  means  a  unified  Western 
program  of  economic  aaslstance  for  sound 
development  programs,  rigorous  respect  for 
the  sovereignty  of  newly  independent  na- 
tions, and  a  growing  practice  of  consulting 
these  nations  on  specific  common  problems. 

Such  a  policy  also  means  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility 
among  the  underdeveloped  nations  than  now 
exists.  If  their  economic  development  pro- 
grams are  unsound,  we  must  not  be  "black- 
mailed" into  providing  lavish  a^  for  fear 
they  will  otherwise  go  to  the  Communists. 
When  we  consult  them  on  matters  ot  C9cu- 
rlty,  we  must  make  it  clear  that  their  secu- 
rity as  well  as  our  own  is  involved  and  they 
mtist  accept  responsibility  accordingly. 

In  all  these  ways  we  can  work  toward  a 
"concert  of  free  nations,"  a  community 
rooted  not  only  in  oommon  peril  but  also 
In  common  values  and  aspirations.  Such  a 
commiuilty  falls  far  short  of  the  stable 
world  order  we  desire.  Its  merit  is  that  It 
represents  a  realistic  accommodation  be- 
tween our  needs  and  oxir  capacity. 

Freedom  is  not  its  own  defense.  Its  sur- 
vlval  In  this  century  will  reqtilre  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  community  of  unified 
effort  and  shared  responsibility.  In  the 
words  of  the  Spanish  philosopher  Salvador 
de  MadarLaga:  "The  trouble  today  is  that 
the  Communist  world  understands  unity  but 
not  liberty,  while  the  free  world  understands 
liberty  but  not  unity.  Eventual  victory 
may  be  won  by  the  first  of  the  two  sides  to 
achieve  the  synthesis  of  both  liberty  and 
unity." 
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CONSERVATION  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
FORESTS 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  24  Senators  Jointly  signed  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  petitioning  him  to  give  ad- 
ditional consideration  to  lagging  pro- 
grams in  the  Ftorest  Service,  particularly 
in  terms  of  planting  trees,  reforestation, 
covering  over  burnt  areas,  and  that  sort 
of  activity.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  with  the  names  of  the 
signatories  be  printed  at  this  pcAxxt  in  the 
Rmccmd,  together  with  a  report  from  the 


White  House  before  the  weekend  explain- 
ing and  developing  the  President's  own 
new  position  on  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  our  national  forests,  and  a  pref- 
ace to  the  President's  extended  state- 
ment on  an  expanded  new  program  for 
the  national  forests. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  articles  were  oi-dered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Skpteubek  16,   1961. 
Thz   PaXSIDENT,  , 

The  White  House, 
Washiriffton.  D.C. 

Mt  Dkas  Mi.  PazsocNT:  In  the  first  year 
of  your  adminlstratloit,  with  strong  support 
from  the  Congress,  commendable  progress 
has  been  made  In  advancing  conservation 
work  on  the  national  forests. 

This  great  186-mlllion-acre  property  is  a 
vast  reservoir  of  natural  resources  and  scenic 
beauty. 

Our  present  level  of  Investment  in  these 
lands  is  barely  $1  pia  acre,  a  fraction  of 
what  the  average  homeowner  spends  on  his 
small  garden  plot.  Tae  money  spent  is  off- 
set by  direct  cash  iticome  and  further  by 
the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  this  prop- 
erty. One  estimate  is  that  their  liquidation 
value  alone  is  over  97  billion. 

In  1959  the  Departnjent  of  Agriculture  de- 
veloped a  la-year  devilopment  program,  and 
fiscal  year  1963  will  miirk  Its  third  year.  The 
well-documented  goal  was  to  raise  the  level 
of  investment  to  t32()  million  by  equal  an- 
nual increments  over  a  5 -year  period.  To 
be  on  schedule  will  require  a  $50  million 
increase  over  comparitble  funds  for  1962. 

Each  year  there  hais  fallen  upon  the  Con- 
gress the  responsibility  to  provide  additional 
funds  beyond  the  budget  request.  The  Con- 
gress not  only  put  the  program  into  opera- 
tion a  year  ahead  of  the  original  plan,  but 
In  each  succeeding  year  has  added  funds  to 
the  budget  requests. 

The  careful  management  and  proper  use 
of  our  national  forests  constitutes  a  wise  in- 
vestment which  payn  handsome  dividends. 
We  fully  understand  the  many  fiscal  pres- 
sures to  which  you  are  subjected.  And  we 
appreciate  the  fact  t^ie  current  world  situ- 
ation which  has  neciissitated  Increased  ex- 
penditures for  defen4«  and  security  creates 
a  demand  to  hold  dc>wn  domestic  expendi- 
tures, even  where  th<:>se  expenditures  are  in 
reality  Investments  actually  essential  to  our 
economic  strength.  But  we  firmly  believe 
that  what  we  do  in  tlie  field  of  reeource  de- 
velopment will  determine  whether  we  achieve 
the  goals  that  we  as  a  Nation  have  set  for 
ourselves  under  your  leadership.  Action 
taken  to  fully  develop  the  national  forests 
on  schedule  would  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution toward  meeting  these  goals. 

We,  therefore,  earnestly  request  that  you 
personally  consider  and  approve  a  budget 
request  in  the  full  amount  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  originally  scheduled  amount  for  the 
3d  year  of  this  program.  $338  million. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Calk  W.   McGee.    Robxxt  C.    Btsd,   Lkx 

MXTCALT,     FKANX     CHUacH.     JOSXPH     8. 

Clask,  Phiup  A.  Habt,  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, Henkt  M.  Jackson,  Wakken  G. 
Maonusom,  Eugxnk  J.  McCaktht,  Eo- 
MxmD  8.  MusKiE,  Mnu  Manstixu), 
Cazl  Hatden,  Hubkbt  H.  Humphret, 
Pat  McNAMAai,  John  A.  Cazsoll, 
Maukixe  NruscaGEB,  Claib  Englx, 
Watne  Morse,  Frank  E.  Moss,  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson,  Alan  Bible,  Howard 
W.  Cannon,  DiotNis  Chaves. 

prkvace 

In  his  special  messages  to  the  Congress  on 
natural  resources  and  on  agriculture  Presi- 


dent Kennedy  urged  the  acceleration  of  all 
forest  development  to  insure  adequate  forest 
resources  in  the  future.  Including  the  devel- 
opment of  national  forest  resources. 

The  "Development  Program  for  the  Na- 
tional Forests"  herein  presented,  covers  the 
resource  management  and  development  work 
needed  on  the  national  forests  and  na- 
tional grasslands  to  assure  that  these  public 
lands  will  meet  their  full  share  of  present 
and  future  public  needs. 

The  major  differences  between  this  pro- 
gram and  the  previous  program  for  the  na- 
tional forests,  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
March  1959,  are  the  addition  of  several  ma- 
jor needs  where  these  were  not  previously 
recognized  In  full  or  where  subsequent  sur- 
veys and  trends  have  indicated  a  higher  level 
of  need.  The  National  Forest  Recreation 
Survey  completed  in  1960  forecasts  an  esti- 
mated 196  minion  recreation  visits  to  the 
national  forests  by  the  end  of  the  10-year 
period  instead  of  the  previously  forecast  130 
million  visits.  Also,  current  trends  in  tim- 
ber harvesting  Indicate  a  cut  of  13  billion 
board  feet  annually  by  1972  instead  of  11 
billion  l>oard  feet.  These  trends  and  esti- 
mates in  tiu-n  reflect  larger  needs  in  road 
and  trail  construction.  The  specific  changes 
are: 

1.  Increased  estimates  for  the  recreation 
resource  management  and  development  ac- 
tivity to  meet  revised  estimates  of  public 
needs. 

2.  An  Increase  in  the  timber  resource 
management  activity  to  refiect  the  greater 
harvest  of  13  billion  board  feet  annually  by 
1972  and  higher  standards  of  timber  sale 
admlntstra  tion . 

3.  An  increased  multiple-purpose  road  and 
trail  construction  program  to  provide  par- 
ticularly for  the  higher  estimates  of  recrea- 
tion use  and  the  Increased  timber  harvest. 

4.  The  inclusion  of  a  land  purchase  pro- 
gram to  acquire  key  tracts  of  private  lands 
Inside  the  national  forests  to  facilitate  and 
pu-otect  national  forest  resource  use,  par- 
ticularly of  key  recreation  areas. 

5.  Research  has  not  been  Included  In  this 
program.  It  is  planned  to  submit  a  com- 
plete program  on  research  at  an  early  date. 

6.  Revision  of  all  other  cost  estimates  for 
1958  to  1961  operating  and  development  cost 
elements. 

This  development  program  includes  all 
the  renewable  resources  of  the  national  for- 
est system — water,  timber,  recreation,  forage, 
and  wildlife  habitat.  It  includes  both  long- 
term  proposals  to  the  year  2000  and  specific 
proposals  for  the  next  10  years.  The  pro- 
gram provides  for  the  continued,  orderly  use 
and  development  of  the  renewable  resources 
of  the  national  forests  and  national  grass- 
lands In  accordance  with  the  basic  conserva- 
tion principles  under  the  Multiple  Use- 
Sustained  Yield  Act  of  June  12,  1960,  and 
others.  The  accomplishments  under  this 
program  over  the  next  10  years  will  largely 
determine  whether  these  vastly  important 
public  lands  will  contribute  by  the  year 
2000  their  fair  share  to  a  greatly  expanded 
national  economy.  The  program  will  be 
carried  out  as  rapidly  as  possible  within  the 
overall  budgetary  requirements  and  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  Federal  Government. 

development    program    for    the    national 

PORESTS 

There  are  presented  herein  long-range  ob- 
jectives and  a  10-year  conservation  program 
for  the  national  forests  and  associated  lands. 
The  long-range  objectives  are  related  to  the 
year  2000  and  the  program  to  what  needs 
to  be  done  in  the  next  10  years  toward  meet- 
ing current  needs  and  attaining  long-range 
objectives.  The  program  is  for  the  period 
of  fiscal  years  1963  through  1972. 

This  program  has  been  developed  after 
much  study.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture completed  in  1958  an  exhaustive  study 


of  the  X7B.  timber  situation  entitled  "Timber 
Resources  for  America's  Future."  The 
National  Forest  Recreation  Survey  was  com- 
pleted in  1960.  Timber  inventories,  man- 
agement plans,  and  other  resource  develop- 
ment plans  have  been  made.  The  Forest 
Service  has  long  maintained  a  project  work 
inventory  for  the  national  forests.  These 
and  other  studies  are  the  background  for 
the  objectives  and  program  herein  developed. 
There  are  general  statutory  authorities  un- 
der which  substantial  portions  of  the  pro- 
gram subsequently  outlined  could  be  carried 
out  on  the  national  forests  and  associated 
lands.  These  Include  the  Multiple  Use-Sus- 
tained Yield  Act  of  June  12,  1960,  which  de- 
clared that  "The  national  forests  are  estab- 
lished and  shall  be  administered  for  outdoor 
recreation,  range,  timber,  watershed,  and 
wildlife,  and  fish  purpKMes"  and  which  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  "to  de- 
velop and  administer  the  renewable  surface 
resources  of  the  national  forests  for  multiple 
use  and  sustained  yield  of  the  several  prod- 
ucts and  services  obtained  therefrom."  Ad- 
ditional legislation  to  facilitate  carrying  out 
the  program  will  be  recommended  as  needed. 

PROGRAM    COSTS 

The  program  includes  costs  for  both  recur- 
rent work  (operating  costs)  and  nonrecur- 
rent project  work  (development  and  capi- 
tal   Investment  costs). 

Recurrent  costs  Include  such  work  as  pro- 
gram administration  and  supervision,  plan- 
ning, maintenance  of  all  structural  facilities, 
maintenance  of  roads,  protection  from  pests 
and  fire,  and  other  annually  recurring  costs. 
These  costs  would  increase  in  relation  to  the 
increase  of  public  needs  and  the  Installation 
of  additional  facilities. 

Benefits  include  direct  financial  revenues, 
secondary  benefits,  and  Intangible  values. 

Direct  financial  revenues  from  the  na- 
tional forest  system  will  rise  to  about  $230 
million  annually  by  the  time  the  10-year 
conservation  program  Is  completed,  or  nearly 
double  cxirrent  receipts.  These  receipts  will 
continue  to  exceed  annual  operating  expenses 
of  the  program.  On  the  cvirrent  basis  of 
fees  for  uses  and  products,  over  90  percent  of 
revenues  will  continue  to  come  from  the 
sale  of  standing  timber.  By  the  year  2000, 
national  forest  timber  sales  should  reach  21 
billion  board  feet  of  sawtimber  worth  $350 
million   at    1960   prices. 

Payments  from  national  forest  revenues 
for  county  schools  and  roads  will  Increase 
correspondingly.  These  Increased  payments, 
coupled  with  a  higher  level  of  national  for- 
est expenditures  for  roads  and  fire  control, 
will  greatly  strengthen  the  payments  and 
services  provided  to  local  governmental  units. 
Any  changes  in  user  fees  under  current  con- 
sideration by  direction  of  the  President  might 
result  in  higher  total  income  and  some  shift 
in  proportion  from  various  sources. 

The  capital  value  of  the  timber,  forage, 
and  lands  of  the  national  forest  system  will 
have  Increased  by  about  $2  bUlion  as  a  result 
of  the  program. 

In  addition  to  direct  financial  Income  to 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  national 
forest  development  program,  there  will  be 
both  substantial  secondary  benefits  and  very 
real  intangible  benefits. 

Secondary  benefits  Include  such  things 
as  numbers  of  people  employed  directly  on 
the  program  work  and  the  harvesting  of  na- 
tional forest  timber  and  other  products  and 
the  value  added  to  those  products  by  manu- 
factxu-e,  distribution,  and  marketing. 

Another  benefit  from  the  immediate  im- 
plemenUtlon  of  the  program  would  be  the 
acceleration  of  the  resource  development  In 
areas  of  labor  surplus  and  low  r\iral  in- 
come. Of  the  186  million  &cT9a  of  land  un- 
der Forest  Service  administration,  approxi- 
mately 80  million  acres  are  in  or  adjacent  to 
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prosent  areas  of  Ubor  nuplus  mmI  low  rural 
InoocnM.  Tbe  plannad  work  mad  th«  raault- 
ant  reaouroe  davalopmant  «ouUI  oontrlbuta 
materially  to  aooeleraUnf  th«  «eonomy  of 
tbeae  areaa. 

Tbe  program  would  provide  direct  emptoj- 
ment  In  tlia  peak  year  for  approximately 
32.750  skilled  and  unskilled  workers.  Thla  Is 
baaed  on  a  10-year  period.  However,  much 
of  tbe  development  work  could  be  com- 
pressed In  a  shorter  period  to  provide  a 
higher  level  of  employment  If  required  by  na- 
tional unemployment  situations. 

In  timber  alone.  It  is  estimated  that  for 
every  doUar  of  natlcxial  forest  stumpage  sold, 
tbe  end  products  will  be  wortb  about  $30  by 
tbe  time  they  reach  tbe  ultimate  consunMr. 
This  means  that  the  annual  sale  of  13  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  sawttmber  expected  to 
be  reached  by  the  end  of  the  short-term  pe- 
riod will  have  a  total  consumer  value  of  over 
•4  billion.     The  estimated  employment  dl- 


rsctly  aaaodated  with  the  utlllxaUoa  of  tim- 
ber harvested  from  the  national  forests  will 
amount  to  about  800,000  man-years  annu- 
ally by  1073.  This  will  be  over  twice  tbe 
current  level. 

Similarly,  the  value  of  meat,  hldea,  wool, 
and  other  livestock  iux>d\icta  increases  with 
reprocessing  and  handling  as  do  the  num- 
bers of  dependent  people. 

It  is  estimated  the  recreational  uae  of  the 
national  forest  system  will  reach  106  million 
vlslU  by  1973,  in  contrast  to  the  03.6  million 
visits  in  1060,  and  a  probable  635  million  by 
2000.  The  recreationlsts  making  these  106 
million  visits  will  put  Into  trade  channels 
a  total  of  nearly  a  billion  and  a  baU  dollars 
for  sporting  equipment,  transportation,  li- 
censes, lodging,  and  other  items. 

Most  of  the  truly  Intangible  values  of  the 
national  forests  are  experienced  by  those 
millions  of  people  who  use  the  national  for- 
ests for  reasons  other  than  commercial  uti- 


lization of  resources.  No  measure  of  valu* 
expresses  the  true  worth  of  the  relaxation, 
pleasure,  rest,  spiritual  satisfaction,  and  im- 
provement in  health  derived  trom.  the  na- 
tional forests. 

Ko  realistic  dollar  value  can  be  placed  on 
water  from  the  national  forests.  Water  la 
already  the  most  precious  conunodlty  In  the 
West  aiKl  over  half  of  all  waterflow  in  the 
West  originates  on  the  national  forests. 
These  lands  will  continue  indefinitely  to  be 
indispensable  regulators  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  fresh  water  available  to  Western 
people.  The  national  forest  water  conserva- 
tion program  wlli  Improve  soU  stabilization, 
result  in  more  regular  streamflow,  and  en- 
hance water  quality.  It  will  foster  infiltra- 
tion of  water  in  underground  storage.  These 
results  will  lessen  the  need  for  oonstriictlon 
of  surface  reservoirs,  settling  basins,  and 
other  water  construction  works. 


National  forest  program — Summary  of  work  and  costs,  fiscal  year  1965  through  fiscal  year  197t 

[Based  on  dollar  value  at  of  May  15, 1961] 


TliDMr  fBSoorM  numcMoeDt 
Becrsatlaw,  public  use — 


Wildlife  habitat  manacement. 


aSS^  nsovw  muia^onmt . 


Bod  sad  wstsr  manacMiieiit 

land  adjnstmewfa,  qlasaHVadon.  and 
Lsod  sarrsrs  md  maiiplQc. . 


Land  porchsM. 


Tanat  fln  protectisa _.. 

Insect  and  dlseaae  control 

Stroetoral  lawrevwnsoti  lor  An  t 


IgsBcral 


X  Of  est  roads  and  trsA. 


Total 


Recurrent 

work,  annoal 

level,  lOtli 

year 


341, 2» 


47,  an 


3,810 
8.337 


2,804 


{.. 


6,687 
140 


L 


32,313 

'"'io.'sao' 

8.008 


i      *24,ooe 


l8^< 


Nonrecur- 
rent project 
work,  10-year 
total 


•417,801 
408,730 


31,380 


70,680 
'M,'7i8 


«,306 

66,500 


71,737 
106,388 


«1, 312, 484 


3,637,883 


Work  needed 


Complete  and  keep  current  inventories  and  pl«u  for  0,000,009  aeras.    Got  13,000,000,000 

board  toet  aamiaay  by  1972. 
CultaraUy  treat  10.000,000  acns.    PUnt  3,800,000  acns. 
Complete  management  and  devetopment  plans.    Maintain  facUltlss  and  provide  Mnttatkin 

and  deanap  tor  196.000,000  visits  by  1972. 
Reconstruct  and  rehabiUtate  more  tban  3,000  exUtlnccampfrouDds.    Plan  and  devalof*  2IJO0 

new  campgrounds  and  phailc  sites.    Fian  and  develop  4.000  other  reoeatloa  sites  indnalng 

•wtrnminf,  boating,  winter  spo^t^  and  public  sarvlee  sites.    I*rovkle  special  devetopment 

and  Inibrmatlon  service  tor  outstandinf  scenic  and  recreatkA  features  which  attract  neavy 

visitor  ooncentrations. 
Administer,  supervise,  snd  eoordlnata  wildlife  aetlTttias  and  eeopsrata  with  States. 
Improve  1,500,000  acres  of  game  range,  7,000  mUes  o(  strsam,  tAJOBO  tarn  ot  lakes.    Devslsp 

2,000  wildlile  watering  (Bc411tte5.  400,000  acres  oX  wUdllfe  openincs,  food  patches,  and  (sms 

ways.    11,000,000  acres  of  rodent  control. 
Manage  13.000  grastng  allotments.     Maintain  edstlngUnprovementa. 
Complete  analyses  and  plans  on  7,6(W  ailotmcnts.    Bevefstate  ^000^000  asea.    Ccnatraet 

16,000  mUes  of  fmoe,  and  3,100  water  developments. 
Manage  and  administer  soU  and  water  resource.    Coordinate  with  other  resources. 
Erosion  control  and  'taMWtttIf—  on  1,300,000  acres,  33,000  miles  of  gultlee  and  roads.    C«n- 

stmct  570  pollution  eootrol  and  flood  preveatlan  proiecta.     Condnet  mtO  aorreys  oti 

29,000.000  acres.    luiUate  water  yield  inventortas. 
Bxamhse  mining  daims.    Adminl-ster  mineral  leaaea  and  special  oaea.    Eichange  1,400,000 

acres  of  land.    Pnpase  up-to-date  land  status  records.    Condnct  land  dasslflcatlon  work. 
Maintain  property  line  marWlng 
Cadastrs]  surveys  of  6,887  eomers  and  13,390  mflesefradastoaJ  anrvey  tiaa  tp  atetes  and  begnds 

surveys.    Survey  and  anrk  308,600  miiae  of  proparty  lines.    Topographic  mapping  0X366,600 

sqaare  miles. 
AoqoWtlsa  of  500,000  atrea  e(  laad  bmshMiiI  Idt  reereatlen  development,  use  and  arress,  faw 

dndtaig  protection  of  outstandlDf  aearic  areas  and  wUdamess,  and  9i0.oeo  acres  ol  key  In- 

holdings  to  meet  other  national  forcM  aaaaa.  auaaseaaeDt,  and  raaaurea  rcatoraUeo  neada. 
Intensify  protection,  ioelndlng  iacresSMl  aisaiiowar,  SQulpment,  and  sarlai  oparatloBt,  to 

approximately  3  timea  present  level. 
Reduce  liatardeus  fuels  on  4,000,000  aerea.    Oonstroot  11,000  miles  of  firebreaks 
Intensify  and  accelerate  detection,  prerantlon,  and  oaatrol  ol  foreet  taseets  and  illwine  ts 

reduce  current  timber  losses. 
Maintain  axlsUng  structural  and  oommunleation  improvements.    Coostruct  2,640  hooslng 

and  related  Improvements,  2,a09  servlee  balldlngs,  486  lookouts,  17  special  structures;  bet- 
terment of  existing  stnieturaa;  2,000  radle  instaUattans;  raplaeansoat  of  3J00  milaa  af  Ma* 

phone  line;  construction  and  reoonatnioOoo  of  63  laadlng  Oelda;  eotiatruet  1,820  hellxMrls 

and  heliapots. 


Maintain  existing  transportation  system. 
Oonstroet  79,406  mUes  of  multlpie-use  purpose  reads  and  8,000  mflea  of  trafls. 
mental  work  en  n»a<is  ooaatructed  by  timliar 


Provide  supple 


■  Includes  national  forest  control  (mi!t.  Does  net  provide  tor  amount  of  33400,000 
fer  iiMliiil  OB  othar  Fedsrai  and  Stats  lands. 

*  Ttaabsr  porchaaen  will  mHintain  a  listing  purehaaer-conatracted  roads  at  an  eatl- 
matod  additional  annual  cost  of  38,000,000. 


i  Timber  purchaaars  will  construct  an  estimated  33,000  milaa  ef  read 
proximately  an  additional  $474,000,000. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  APPROPRIA- 
TI01«3  AND  BUDGET  RECEIPTS  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MoGEB.  Mr.  President.  I  hare  In 
my  hand  •  aeriae  of  toUes  that  I  tuMl  in- 
chxled  In  the  reeord  of  the  oommlttee'a 
hearings  on  the  foreign  aid  program. 
The  tables  attempt  to  rdJtte  our  foreign 
aid  effort  in  tenas  of  our  gross  nsttonal 


product,  in  terms  of  our  annual  budget- 
ary endeavors,  and  in  terms  of  a  number 
of  other  economic  yardsticks  for  com- 
parative measurement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
those  tables,  accompanied  by  some  In- 
terpretative accounts  in  each  case,  be 
printed  in  the  RxoHtB  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoas. 


Table  shows:  Foreign  aid  appropriations 
as  a  pwoentags  ot  budget  recalpts. 

Summary:  In  1049,  our  budget  receipts 
w«rt  IS7.7  blUlon.  Our  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation of  96M9  mUlton  was  17.1  percent 
of  those  rsostpts.  At  ttas  snd  of  flaoal  1031. 
however,  with  budget  rsestpts  ot  •79.3  MUlon, 
our  foreign  aid  appropriation  ol  $3331  mU- 
lion  was  only  4.8  psreoat  ot  those  budget  re- 
oslpts. 


1961 
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Jfvtttal  seettrit]f  appropriations  and  tttidget 
rteeipts  of  th*  Federal  Oovemment 


Flacalyear 


UM9 

1980 

1961 

1963 

1953 

1964 

1966 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1W» 

1960 

1961 

1963 


Mutual 

securltor 
appropaa- 

tlonslas 
approarl- 

ated  by 
Congreas) 


MiOit** 

36,446 


Budget 
reoeiptii 


$37.7 
36.5 
47.6 
61.4 
64.8 
617 
6a4 
68.3 
71.0 
60.1 
68.3 
TSS 
79.3 

*83.4 


Appropria- 
tions as 
aperoesit 
of  budget 
receipts 


17.1 

14.0 

16.7 

II. 9 

9.3 

7.0 

4.6 

4.0 

6.3 

4.0 

6.0 

4.1 

4.8 

6.3 


■  Aa  oontained  in  the  author  txing  oonlerence  report. 
>  Estimate<i. 

Table  shows:  Foreign  aid  appropriations  as 
a  percentage  of  the  grosa  national  product 
(ONP). 

Summary:  In  1940,  our  ONP  was  0261.6 
billion.  Oiu-  foreign  aid  appropriation  of 
06.446  million  was  2.47  percent  of  the  GNP. 
At  the  end  of  fiscal  1961,  however,  with  a 
ONP  of  9503  billion,  otir  foreign  aid  expendi- 
ture of  93.831  million  was  only  0.76  percent 


of  that  ONP. 

Mutual    security    appropriations    and    VH. 
gross  national  product 


Fiscal  year 


1049 

1960        __.^ 

1951." 

1962. 

1963 

1964 „ 

1966        

1966 _ 

1087 

1960 

i006"r"ii!i~ 

1961 _. 

Economle. 

Military.. 

TotaL... 


Mutual 
aecurtty 
appropria- 
tions (^ 
appro- 
priated by 
Congfosa) 


U.S.  t 
national 
product, 
by  fiscal 
years 


Biakmt 
9H1.S 
364.0 
3ia4 
338.6 
360.7 
361.8 
368.6 
400.6 
4&9 
439.9 
467.3 
403.6 
IS03.0 

X63S.0 


Appropria- 
tions as  a 
percent  of 

gross 
national 
product 


147 

1.93 

Z41 

Z15 

1.67 

1.35 

.75 

.66 

.87 

.63 

.74 

.66 

.76 

.60 
.33 


.84 


>  EaUmated.  < 

'  Appropriations  given  int  the  level  of  tbe  authorising 
conference  report. 

'  Oroaa  nadonal  prodoet  projected  at  a  4-percent  in- 
ereaae  which  probably  will  prove  to  be  low. 

JVutiial  security  proffram  expenditures  com- 
pared vith  total  Federal  expenditures 


Mutual 

Total 

Mutual 

security 

Federal 

security 

program 

Flsealyear 

eip««id- 

expendi- 

Itures 

expend- 

tures  as 

i 

iUuss 

perooit 
of  total 

MUlUmi 

MtHiont 

1949 

339,607 

$4,637 

11.4 

1900 

39,617 

8,616 

8.9 

1961 

44.068 

3,830 

8.6 

1962 

66,408 

3,763 

^7 

1963 

74.  r4 

^04S 

8.1 

1964. 

67,773 

4.800 

7.0 

1986 

04.670 

4,034 
4.644 

7.0 

1960 

01540 

0.9 

1967 

60.433 

3,707 

6.3 

1958 

71.936 

3.802 

6.2 

1960 

80.607 

3,637 

4.5 

1980 . 

76,630 

3,333 

4.3 

1901  fesUmated).. 
1963  (esttmatsd).. 

81,603 

3,231 

4.0 

87,733 

3,650 

4.3 

Highlights:  Per  capita  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  European  NATO  countries  In  all  cases 
is  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  United 
States;  averages  about  one- third  that  of 
United  States. 

Actual  tax  receipts  as  percent  of  gross 
national  product  In  some  cases  (six)  exceeds 
that  of  United  States;  in  all  but  relatively 
underdeveloped  Portugal,  Greece,  and  Tur- 


key the  percent  approximates  that  ot  United 

Stetes. 

Percentage  of  gross  national  product  In 
defense  expenditures  varies  generally  In  re- 
lation to  ability  to  pay.  Furthermore,  de- 
spite per  capita  gross  national  product 
averaging  one-third  that  of  United  States, 
tbe  percent  of  gross  national  product  put 
Into  defense  Is  Just  over  one-half  that  of 
United  States. 


Selected  economic  and  defense  expenditures  data  on  European  NATO  countries  and  the 

United  Stales,  calendar  year  1960 


Belgium-Luxemboorg 

Denmark 

France 

Germany  (West) 

Greece 

loelaud 

Italy 

Netherlands ._ 

Norway 

Portugal 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

Total    European    NATO    (ex 

dudes  Sear)..... .......... 

United  tiutes* 


Popula- 
uon 


T%tm»anii 

9,4U() 

4,640 

46,500 

32,321 

8,601 

176 

40,315 

11,480 

3,590 

9,124 

27,518 

62,375 


274.220 
179,804 


Total 
G.\P 


MiUiotu 

$12, 275 

5,600 

54,400 

63,740 

3,130 

165 

30,160 

10,990 

4,466 

2,230 

4,680 

6«.9S0 


261,045 
494,500 


GNP  per 
capita 


$1,293 

1,226 

1,196 

1,218 

359 

881 

616 

957 

1,244 

243 

170 

1.317 


952 
2.749 


Private 

euusuuip- 

ti<m  per 

capita  > 


3806 

827 
738 
706 
270 
500 
390 
640 
724 
187 
134 
863 


604 
1,730 


Defense 

expiendi- 

tuns 


*9«00 

161 

3,831 

2,886 

160 


1.136 
456 

>146 
>100 
«270 
4,886 


14.399 

46,562 


Percent 
defense 
expendi- 
tures to 
ONP 


3.3 
Z8 
18 
4.3 
6.0 


3.7 
4.1 
3.3 

4.6 
5.6 
7.0 


6.4 
9.3 


Tax  re- 
ceipts as 

I>eroent 
of  ONP 


23.8 
24.1 
36.4 

32.6 
16.3 


so.o 

SO.S 
30.7 
17.0 
16.fi 
20.7 


26.2 


I  KX  19.W  market  prices. 

'  Tartly  e.stiniaU-d. 

1  Alaska  and  Hawaii  excluded. 

Note.— Precise  comparisons  of  tlie  levels  of  gross  national  product  and  of  deferwe  expenditures  between  the  Euro- 
pean countries  and  the  I'nitcd  States  are  not  possible.  Tbe  conversion  into  dollars  lias  been  made  on  the  beats  of 
ofilrial  fon-ipn  fjchanpe  rates,  and  ilie  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  equivalent  is  appreciably  liigber  in  moat  Euro- 
pean countries  tliau  iu  the  Uait4.<d  t;tate:j.  luU-a-European  comparlsoiu  of  liie  converted  dollar  figures  are  subject 
to  similar  limitations. 


Table  shows:  PubUc  debt  as  a  percentage 
of  the  gross  national  product  (GNP) . 

Summary:  In  1949.  our  public  debt  of 
$252.8  billion  was  96.7  percent  of  a  GNP  of 
9361.6  billion.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  1961,  how- 
ever, our  public  debt  of  $289.2  blUlon  Is  but 
67.6  percent  of  a  GNP  of  $603  billion. 

V.S.  puhlic  debt  (Federal  Government)  and 
VS.  gross  national  product 


Fiscal  year 

Gross 
national 
product 

(fiscal 
years) 

Public 
debt  out- 
standing 

end  of 
fiscal  year 

Debt  as  a 

gross 
national 
product 

1040 

BOKmu 

$361.6 

3610 

310.4 

338.6 

360.7 

361.8 

36&6 

409.6 

433.9 

430.9 

467.3 

493.5 

■503.0 

"623.0 

Bmiviu 
3263.8 
367.4 
256.3 
260.3 
260.1 
271.3 
274.4 
272.8 
270.6 
276.4 
284.8 
286.6 
280.3 
•398.0 

06.7 

1060 

1951 

97.5 
82.2 

1063 

1963 

1064 

1086 

76.6 
74.0 
76.0 
74.5 

1966 

1967       

66.6 
63.5 

1968 

63.8 

1969 — 

00.9 

1960 

IMi         

68.1 
67.5 

1983      

66.9 

■  KstlBiated. 

*  Oroas  natifmal  product  projected  at  a  4-peroent 
Increase  which  will  probably  prove  to  be  low. 

•  Debt  ceiling. 


CONCERN  OF  WYOMING  CITIZENS 
FOR  THE  FATE  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  received  in  the  mail  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Alice  Stevens  of  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  in  which  she  has  described  her 
deep  concern  over  recent  events,  par- 


ticularly as  they  affect  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  which  she  sees,  as  many  of  us 
do,  the  discomforting  prospect  that  the 
future,  the  fate  of  the  United  Nations 
may  well  be  at  stake. 

Because  of  her  concern,  she  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Mr.  Adiai  Stevenson.  In  doing  so, 
she  sent  a  copy  of  her  letter  to  the 
Larsmiie  Boomerang  with  a  note  stat- 
ing in  effect: 

If  there  are  any  citizens  In  this  community 
who  would  care  to  associate  themselves  with 
this  letter.  If  they  wotild  call  me  between 
the  hours  of  7  and  9  o'clock,  a  2-hour  period, 
and  arrange  to  stop  by  my  house  and  sign 
the  letter,  I  would  welcome  their  cosponsor- 
ing  this  missive. 

That  night — ^Friday  night,  in  Laramie, 
Wyo. — ^was  the  occasion  of  a  consider- 
able snow  storm.  The  temperature 
dropped  to  a  new  record  low  for  that 
particular  time.  The  snow  was  driving 
in  a  very  disconcerting  way.  Even  so, 
nearly  75  people  came  out  of  the  com- 
forts of  their  own  homes  and  beat  a  path 
to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Stevens'  living  room 
to  sign  the  letter  to  the  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  saying: 

Here  are  people  way  out  in  the  boondocks 
on  Main  Street,  VJBJi..,  who  do  care  and  they 
want  you  to  know  that  everything  we  can  do 
to  keep  this  body  going  will  have  our  sup- 
port. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mra  Stevens,  the  letter  to  the 
Ambassador,  and  the  signatoriei  to  her 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxcou. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Xjuumiz,  Wto., 
September  25, 1991. 
Hon.  Qaul  W.  McObz, 

V.S.   Senator  from    Wyoming.   Senate  Office 
Building,  WatMngton,  D.C. 

Dkak  Ssnatok  McGex:  Perhaps  the  en> 
clo««ct  letter  and  signatures  should  have  a 
few  words  of  explanation. 

One  day  last  week  I  decided  to  write  • 
letter  to  the  U.8.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations.  Then  It  occurred  to  me  that 
there  might  be  others  who  would  like  to 
Join  the  project.  So  I  reserved  the  com- 
munity room  at  the  courthouse  and  put  a 
letter  in  the  paper  inviting  anybody  who 
wished  to  call  between  7  and  9  o'clock.  It 
txirned  out  to  be  a  nasty  night — snowing 
heavily,  cold  and  wet.  I  took  along  a  maga- 
zine thinking  I'd  have  a  lonely  vigil.  But 
when  I  arrived  before  7  three  university 
boys  were  waiting.  And  nearly  60  people 
came  in  that  evening.  Several  asked  to 
have  the  letter  at  the  Boomerang  office  for 
a  day,  so  others  could  sign.  The  rest  of 
the  signatures  were  added  there.  It  was.  as 
you  know,  a  hectic  weekend  here,  and  It 
seemed  to  me  significant  that  so  many  peo- 
ple, with  so  little  attempt  at  publicity,  were 
Interested  enough  to  sign  the  letter.  Sev- 
eral asked  that  copies  be  sent  to  our  con- 
gressional delegation  and  to  President  Ken- 
nedy. Fortunately.  I  was  able  to  get  the 
university  library  to  make  the  copies  for 
me.    Here  is  yours. 

I  find  deep  concern  about  the  Interna- 
tional situation  here,  and  a  real  fear  for  the 
United  Nations.  I  hope  you  will  have  some 
reassuring  things  to  tell  us  when  you  get 
home.  Is  a  university  assembly  being  ar- 
ranged? Incidentally,  you  will  note  that  the 
new  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  his  wife  (who  is  a  former  New  York 
State  board  member  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters)  took  the  trouble  to  come  to  the 
coxirthouse  to  sign  the  UJ7.  letter. 

We  all  hope  to  see  you  before  long. 
Sincerely   yours. 

AUCK  St«vkns. 

Lasamiz,  Wto.,  September  22,  1961. 
Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stkvknson, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
United  Nations,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dkax  Mk.  Ambassadok:  At  this  critical  time, 
we,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  community,  wish  to  assure  you  and 
all  memlMrs  of  the  U.S.  delegation  of  our 
firm  support  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  been  saddened  and  shocked  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Dag  Hammarskjold,  and  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  effect  of  his 
passing  upon  the  United  Nations  as  an  effec- 
tive instrument  for  peace.  All  efforts  to 
withstand  the  vicious  attacks  which  have 
been,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be, 
waged  against  the  United  Nations  have  our 
wholehearted  support. 

May  we  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  deep  gratitude  to  you,  to  all  members 
of  the  US.  delegation,  and  to  your  staff  for 
dedicated  service  to  the  United  Nations  and 
to  us.     We  are  aware  of  the  grave  respon- 
sibilities which  you  carry  and  of  the  great 
physical  demands  made  upon  you.     We  are 
most  grateful  to  all  of  you. 
Please  accept  our  good  wishes. 
Very  respectfully  yoxu^, 
Alice  Stevens,  T.  M.   Owens,  Lee  Staf- 
ford,   Alice    Ringert,    Paul     Rlngert, 
Terry     Seaman,     William     O.     Helnk. 
Mrs.   W.    J.   WalthaU.   Jr.,    Wilson   J. 
Walthall,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Roscoe  Smith,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  I.  Hanmiond,  Evelyn  B. 
Willey,  Raymond  H.  Butcher.  Mr.  and 


Mn.  Patrick  Marah,  Opal  M.  Funk, 
Fred  E.  Ames,  Mary  M.  Batz,  Gilbert 

0.  Batz.  Thora  Ledford,  Sarah  Perry, 
Beth  Wilkinson,  Fern  Bamea.  Pat 
Gaddes.  Mr.  and  Mr.  Wllllam  R. 
Stechef,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  F. 
Chasey,  Allan  Chasey,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peter  F.  Hanson,  Mrs.  Harry  Small, 
Horace  H.  Campbell,  H.  David  Mathes, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Denlnston,  John 

1.  Fester,  Mrs.  John  Fester,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  N.  Hitchcock,  Franklin 
Edgerton,  Eleanor  H.  Edgerton,  Eve- 
lyn C.  Hill,  M.  E.  Cottle.  Bertha  A. 
Cottle,  John  Chalmers,  Carol  Chal- 
mers, Virginia  Chalmers,  Jay  R.  Oaer. 
Crete  T.  Gaer,  John  M.  Hill  (Alice 
Stevens  Letts) ,  Sandra  Marshall,  Mary 
Louise  Allen.  Pam  Thomas.  Shirley 
VandenBerg,  Cynthia  Small,  Mrs.  O. 
W.  Slebold,  Neva  N.  Miller,  B.  F.  MUler. 
Vem  Sbelton,  Nancy  Shelton,  Jack 
Oslund,  William  R.  Harvey,  Tony 
Bevinetto,  Mrs.  Vivian  A.  Scott,  Rob- 
ert S.  Thompson,  Dellora  M.  Cook, 
Verna  J.  Hitchcock,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Staf- 
ford, Mrs.  V.  C.  Bulgrln,  U.N.  chair- 
man, Laraml  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Mr.  and  Mr.  Edward  D.  Burke  and 
Denice  and  Charles,  Gertrude  Gould, 
Vane  Ringert,  Glennie  Bacon.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Watkins.  Huldah  M.  Bruce, 
Robert  H.  Bruce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn 
Jacoby,  W.  Don  Frank,  Mrs.  Mildred 
Lancaster,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hardle. 


SUMMER  VACATION  FOR  CONGRESS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  column  of  Isabelle 
Shelton  in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 
issue  of  September  24.  The  burden  of 
the  column  is  the  suggestion  that  after 
the  long,  difBcult  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
wives  may  win.  She  discusses  the  efforts 
of  congressional  wives,  as  well  as  the 
other  half  of  those  combinations,  who 
have  petitioned  the  leadership  on  all 
sides  to  give  consideration  to  a  summer 
recess  of  the  Congress  and  arrive  at  an 
xmderstanding  whereby  the  Congress 
could  return  in  the  fall  months  in  order 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government. 

A  part  of  the  basis  of  the  ];>etition  at 
the  begiruiing  was  that  such  a  program 
would  enable  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  spend  time  with  their  families 
when  the  children  are  free  to  go  home. 
Now,  when  the  children  are  free  to  go 
home,  we  are  here  in  the  summer 
months  legislating,  and  when  the  chil- 
dren must  be  in  school,  that  is  our  first 
opportunity  to  return  home. 

No  single  session  of  Congress  could 
more  effectively  dramatize  or  more  elo- 
quently l)esF>eak  the  need  which  the  con- 
gressional wives  have  reflected  than  the 
one  we  are  about  to  wind  up.  Although 
some  of  us  have  been  suggesting  that 
for  several  days,  we  leave  it  with  an 
open  end  hope  at  this  particular 
moment. 

I  trust  that  in  view  of  the  favorable 
reception  which  this  prop)osal  has  re- 
ceived on  the  part  of  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  the  Senate,  and  the  re- 
sponse it  has  evoked  from  many  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the 


House,  it  win  be  possible  toe  the  legis- 
lative bodies  to  give  the  utmost  consid- 
eration to  the  proposal  during  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  per- 
tinent sections  of  Isabelle  Shelton's 
column  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RiCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WrvBB  Mat  Win 

Congressional  wives  who  petitioned  their 
husbands  earlier  this  year  for  a  summer  re- 
cess of  Congress  coincident  with  the  school 
vacation  period,  are  madder  than  ever  now 
that  the  session  has  dragged  on  and  on,  con- 
firming their  most  dire  predictions. 

Their  plea  was  bnuhed  aside  by  the  lead- 
ers, partly  on  the  basis  tliat  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, since  Congress  would  finish  by  the  end 
of  July  or  early  Augtist,  still  leaving  some 
time  for  congressional  families  to  be  together 
before  school  started. 

As  the  wives  feared,  the  families  have  all 
returned,  the  kids  are  back  in  school,  and 
the  exhausted  solons  are  Just  now  getting 
away. 

Most  of  them  will  make  a  beellne  for  their 
districts — except  for  those  lucky  enough  to 
have  lined  up  a  congressional  committee 
trip.  In  either  case,  families  with  school- 
aged  children  will  generally  stay  here. 

There  are  signs  that  changes  are  in  the 
wind,  however.  Although  House  Speaker 
Ratbukn  Is  against  it,  the  wives'  contention 
that  Congress  is  now  a  year-round  business, 
and  that  the  months  spent  in  the  home  dis- 
trict might  as  well  be  the  ones  when  the 
children  are  out  of  school,  has  made  sub- 
stantial headway  In  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee  was  notice- 
ably cordial  to  the  idea  when  a  hearing  was 
held  last  month.  Both  Conunlttee  Chair- 
man Mike  Manstizij),  the  Senate  majority 
leader,  and  Senator  Kxnneth  Kxatimo,  the 
second-ranking  Republican  on  the  commit- 
tee, predict  that  the  conunlttee  may  well 
vote  out  a  bill  next  year — although  it  Is  ad- 
mittedly harder  to  work  the  problem  out  in 
an  election  year,  such  as  next  year,  when 
Members  need  the  fall  months  for  campaign- 
ing. 

"I  think  we'll  get  some  kind  of  a  bill  out." 
says  Senator  Mansfixld. 

"My  own  feeling  is  that  it  makes  a  lot  of 
sense,  and  I  tiiink  there  Is  quite  a  bit  of 
sentiment  for  it  over  on  this  (Senate)  side." 
said  SenatCM*  Kxatinc. 
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PRESIDENT     KENNEDY'S     ADDRESS 
TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  remarks  about 
the  President's  great  address  before  the 
United  Nations  yesterday,  and  I  desire 
to  be  associated  with  him  in  those  re- 
marks. His  stirring  address  was  filled 
with  phrases  that  were  Churchillian 
in  their  majesty  and  other  phrases 
that  were  Lincolnesque  in  their  simplic- 
ity, spiritually,  and  deep  appeal  to  the 
moral  sense  of  mankind.  Other  phrases 
were  Rooseveltian  in  their  lofty  nature. 
All  in  all,  I  think  we  heard  the  most  elo- 
quent speech  that  our  President  has 
made  before  or  since  he  took  ofBce.  I 
think  his  address  will  be  marked  as  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  by  an 
American  President  up  to  this  time. 


JOHN  NANCE  GARNER.  FORMER 
VICE  PRESIDENT.  MAKES  GENER- 
OUS CONTRIBUTION  TO  PUBLIC 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  beloved  John  Nance  Gamer,  former 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  has 
made  a  generous  contribution  to  the 
Southwest  Texas  Junior  College  at 
Uvalde  in  Uvalde  County. 

Mr.  Gamer,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  at  many  levels  of  local  and  Na- 
tional Goverimient,  is  continuing  his 
role  as  an  outstanding  American  citi- 
zen in  private  life,  now  by  large  con- 
tributions and  donations  to  public  higher 
education. 

John  Nance  Gamer  was  born  near 
Detroit,  in  Red  River  County.  Tex.,  on 
November  22,  1869.  Like  many  others 
in  his  day,  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
he  had  access  only  to  limited  educational 
advantages.  But  he  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1890.  He  was 
elected  county  judge  of  Uvalde  County,  a 
position  he  held  until  1896.  His  closest 
friends  still  call  him  Judge;  he  still  likes 
the  title  "Judge"  above  all  others.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Texas  House 
of  Representatives  from  1898  to  1902  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conventions  of  1900,  1916,  and 
1924.  In  1903.  he  was  elected  as  a  Demo- 
crat to  the  58th  Congress  and  the  14 
succeeding  Congresses.  Repeatedly  the 
distinguished  former  Vice  President  has 
expressed  the  need  for  higher  educa- 
tion, and  his  interest  in  seeing  that  other 
youth  have  opportunities  denied  him. 

Mr.  Garner  served  as  minority  leader 
in  the  71st  Congress  and  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  72d.  He  was  reelected  to 
the  73d  Congress  and  on  the  same  day 
was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  I 

In  the  critical  times  which  covered  his 
8  years  in  the  Vice  Presidency,  Mr.  Gar- 
ner was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  his  party  and  to  the  Nation.  In 
this  long  service  John  Nance  Gamer  was 
active  in  all  national  affairs.  After  re- 
tirement, he  continued  his  interest  in 
public  affairs.  In  numerous  campaigns 
of  my  own  for  good  government  in  Texas, 
I  was  heartened  by  his  support  and  en- 
couragement. 

The  Sage  of  Uvalde  will  be  93  years 
old  November  22.  1961.  He  continues  to 
hold  the  affection  and  the  respect  of 
his  fellow  Americans. 

On  September  21.  1961.  an  article 
in  the  Uvalde  Leader-News  of  Uvalde, 
Tex.,  describes  how  Mr.  Gamer  made  a 
contribution  to  further  the  excellence  of 
the  Southwest  Junior  College  in  Uvalde 
County.  This  was  the  second  large  do- 
nation of  bank  stock  by  former  Vice 
President  John  Nance  Garner  to  South- 
west Texas  Junior  College  within  the 
past  month.  After  decades  of  service  to 
his  fellow  man  in  government,  the  Sage 
of  Uvalde  now  in  his  ninth  decade  of  life 
is  making  the  major  effort  of  this  decade 
of  his  life  in  support  of  higher  education. 
His  former  assistant,  and  personal  at- 
torney. Dorwin  W.  Suttle.  of  Uvalde,  has 


been  hi«  constant  adviser  In  these 
actions. 

Less  than  a  month  ago  the  "Sage  of 
Uvalde."  as  he  is  called,  made  a  large 
contribution  to  the  Southwest  Texas 
Junior  College  of  Uvalde,  which  was  cre- 
ated after  World  War  U  as  a  Joint 
county  Junior  college.  It  is  the  first 
multiple-county  Junior  college  in  the  his- 
tory of  Texas,  said  by  some  educators  to 
be  the  first  multiple-county  Junior  col- 
lege in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Last  week  Mr.  Garner  gave  all  of  his 
stock  in  10  banks  to  Southwest  Junior 
College.  He  had  previously  given  stocks 
worth  $200,000.  The  gift  is  estimated  to 
have  a  value  of  anywhere  from  $300,000 
to  $500,000.  In  making  these  large  con- 
tributions he  has  said,  "Everything  I 
have  was  obtained  in  this  area.  I  de- 
cided to  give  it  back  whence  it  came. 
The  people  of  Uvalde  County  in  this  area 
have  made  it  possible  for  me  to  have 
what  I  have.  This  is  my  way  of  show- 
ing my  appreciation."  I  think  it  is  great 
and  noble  action  by  the  former  Vice 
President,  who  presided  over  this  body 
for  8  years,  that  he  is  giving  of  his 
means,  practically  everything,  to  ad- 
vance higher  education  in  this  period  of 
critical  need  for  education  in  our  coun- 
try. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  from  the  Uvalde  Leader-News  of 
September  21.  1961,  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

GAXNxa    Gnrxs    Stock    n*    10    Moax    Banks 
TO   Southwest   Txxas  Juniob   Colukk 

Monday  of  this  week  John  Oamer  pre- 
sented to  Southwest  Texas  Junior  College 
his  stock  shares  In  10  Texas  banks  and 
Wednesday  gave  the  college  $100,000  in  cash. 
Oamer  said  he  estimated  the  bank  stocks 
worth  "at  least  $200,000." 

Last  month  Garner  gave  the  college  his 
bank  stock  certificates  at  the  La  Pryor  State 
Bank  and  the  Zavala  County  Bank  at  Crys- 
tal City.  This  previous  gift,  including  con- 
trolling interest  In  the  Zavala  County  Bank, 
amounted  to  an  estimated  $300,000  to 
$600,000. 

Still  previously  to  the  aforementioned  gifts 
the  former  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  gave  $100,000  to  Southwest  Texas 
Junior  CoUege. 

Bank  stock  gifts  Monday  of  this  week  in- 
cluded shares  in  the  following  banks:  Union 
National  Bank  of  Laredo,  American  Bank  of 
Commerce  at  Victoria.  Stockmens  National 
Bank  at  Cotulla,  Zavala  County  Bank  at 
Crystal  City,  First  State  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
at  Rio  Grande  City,  First  National  Bank  at 
Poth,  First  State  Bank  it  Triist  Co.  at 
Mission,  Orooa  National  Bank  at  San  An- 
tonio, First  State  Bank  at  Three  Rivers,  and 
City  National  Bank  at  Colorado  City. 

In  making  the  presentations  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week  Garner  again  stated 
to  the  college  officials: 

"Everything  I  have  was  obtained  in  this 
area  and  I  decided  to  give  it  back  where  It 
came  from.  The  people  of  Uvalde  County 
and  this  area  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
have  what  I  have.  This  is  my  way  of  show- 
ing my  appreciation." 

He  also  added  that  he  had  never  had  a 
chance  to  go  to  college  but  wanted  a  part 
In  helping  to  make  SWTJC  the  best  college  In 
the  country. 


MAINE  BLUEBERRIES 


Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  August  24.  1961,  iMue  of  the 
Enterprise,  Maine's  statewide  weekly 
newspaper,  featured  one  of  Maine's 
greatest  delicacies — In  fact,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  delicacies,  Maine  blue- 
berries. 

There  was  an  unusual  combination  of 
the  best  in  this  issue.  First,  it  featured 
one  of  the  best  delicacies  in  the  world — 
the  Maine  blueberry.  Second,  it  was  in 
one  of  Maine's  truly  greatest  publica- 
tions that  gives  the  news  that  is  some- 
times hard  to  find  otherwise.  Third,  its 
editor  is  truly  the  modem -day  Will 
Rogers.  He  Is  John  Gould,  America's 
greatest  humorist. 

With  such  a  wiiming  combination  of 
bests,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Record  four  editorials  by  John 
Gould  in  the  Enterprise  of  that  date  on 
Maine  blueberries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscors, 
as  follows  : 

NOTHIMO  Bette> 

Something  of  man's  i>erverslty  Is  shown  by 
the  activity  of  naturalists,  who  have  per- 
fected a  cultivated  blueberry  that  gets  as  big 
as  a  plum.  And  something  of  man's  fidelity 
to  reason  is  shown  by  the  reaction  of  the 
public — who  would  not  accent  this  paragon 
as  a  blueberry  because  It  was  too  big.  This 
Is  true.  There  are  cultivated  blueberries 
that  get  so  big  people  don't  believe  they  are 
blueberries  at  all,  and  resist  them.  Just  why 
a  naturalist's  mind  runs  to  such  adcB'atlon 
of  the  grand  and  huge  Is  worth  pondering, 
for  Improving  on  the  wild  Maine  blueberry 
Is  a  gliding  of  a  Illy.  It  reminds  us  of  Dea- 
con Merithew  of  Richmond,  who  In  former 
times  used  to  horse  up  a  keg  of  New  England 
rum  at  ha3rlng  time,  and  by  this  device  got 
all  the  better  haymakers  to  work  for  him. 
Abstemious  i&rmera  in  the  area  sometimes 
couldnt  hire  a  hand.  One  day  a  delegation 
from  the  church,  headed  by  the  minister, 
called  upon  Deacon  Merithew  and  said  this 
overt  use  of  the  Demon  was  unbecoming  a 
deacon  of  the  church,  and  that  pubUc  senti- 
ment disapproved.  "If  you  wlU  take  some 
spring  water  with  a  little  oatmeal  In  It,  and 
some  molasses  and  ginger,  you'U  have  a  drink 
that  wUl  be  Just  as  refreshing,  and  wiU  be  a 
good  deal  better  for  you  than  rum,"  the 
minister  told  Deacon  Merithew.  To  which 
the  Deacon  replied:  "I  dont  want  nothln' 
better  than  rum." 


Can't  Rxmeicbes 
This  has  to  do  with  blueberries  only  In 
the  most  Indirect  way — but  It's  a  very  Im- 
portant piece  of  reading  matter,  and  we  sug- 
gest you  eye  It  with  care.  >7e  were  thinking 
about  scarcely  anything  except  blueberries 
all  this  week,  and  it  occurred  to  us  that  we 
might  Jazz  up  some  of  the  television  slogans 
and  have  some  fun.  Such  as  "Blueberries 
Build  Healthy  Bodies  12  Ways."  Well,  what 
is  it  builds  healthy  bodies  12  ways?  A 
bunch  of  us  sat  around  and  found  we  didn't 
know  any  of  those  things.  What  do  four 
out  of  five  New  York  doctors  recommend? 
Bon-ZU  or  Carter's  pills?  Dristan  turned 
out  to  be  the  only  product  everybody  pres- 
ent could  Identify,  but  nobody  present  had 
ever  bought  or  used  any  Dristan.  What  are 
the  three  ways  what  fights  headache?  If, 
as  we  chanced  to  do,  you  cast  your  collective 
thoughts  In  a  group  along  this  avenue  of 
memory — you'll  get  a  horrid  surprise.    Toull 
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suddenly  VBlix*  th«t  (or  all  the  pound- 
pound-pound  of  tb«  repetitive  alogane 
week  In  and  week  out.  they  flicker  and  fljr 
from  your  televlalon  screen  without  making 
any  great  Impact  on  you.  As  we  remember 
hearing  a  lady  say  not  long  ago :  "Now,  there 
was  something  advertised  on  television  Just 
the  other  day  that  took  care  of  that  very 
thing— what  was  It?"  What  was  It.  Indeed. 
What  are  the  12  ways  blueberries  build 
healthy  bodies? 


No     COMPAXISON 

Nobody  grows  a  better  blueberry  than  we 
do.  There  aren't  too  many  items  In  the  give 
and  take  of  world  traffic  that  stand  up  so 
uniquely.  The  lobster  happens  to  be  an- 
other such — the  conditions  off  our  shore  are 
Ideal,  and  are  not  duplicated  elsewhere.  So 
It  is  with  the  blueberry — the  glacial  soil, 
within  reach  of  sea  winds,  and  the  nature 
of  the  place  set  up  a  combination  of  cul- 
tural advantages  that  no  other  spot  on 
earth  meets.  That  blueberries,  and  even 
wild  blueberries,  grow  in  other  places  is  true, 
but  they  don't  grow  in  Jvist  the  same  way, 
with  Just  the  same  flavor  and  fullness  of 
character.  As  the  Maine  lobster  has  his 
crawfish,  so  has  the  Maine  blueberry  his 
Imitators  and  puny  cousins.  But  as  the  dis- 
cerning taste  quickly  observes,  there  is  no 
comparison.  There  are.  in  short,  two  kinds 
of  blueberries  in  this  vast  world  and  wide — 
the  real,  honest,  hard-working,  capable,  in- 
comparable Maine  wild  blueberry,  and  the 
others. 


Also  a  Prodttct 

The  sky-rending  cry  of  a  young  lady  who 
Ju  .t  caught  a  snake  in  her  blueberry  rake 
mingles  with  the  professional  publicity  of 
the  department  of  economic  development, 
which  has  worked  hard  and  long  on  a  coin- 
cident program.  The  Maine  Products  Show 
at  the  Augusta  Armory  runs  heavily  to  an- 
other kind  of  product  and  production,  and 
Maine  blueberryers  are  too  b\uy  jiist  now 
to  attend.  The  wild  Maine  blueberry  bids 
us,  therefore,  consider  the  differences. 
Maine  is  a  State  of  considerable  outdoors, 
where  advantages  often  accrue  without  full 
credit.  To  those  who  accent  the  payroll, 
and  the  security  of  Industry,  and  the  fringe 
beneflts,  there  comes,  now,  the  disturbing 
sight  of  a  freckle-faced  boy  down  on  his 
knees  raking  blueberries.  A  fair  breeze, 
tumbling  clouds  In  an  Augiist  sky,  a  carpet 
of  blue  off  to  the  edge  of  the  township,  and 
nothing  of  civilization  crowding  him. 
Wherever  he  goes  and  whatever  he  becomes, 
as  his  life  unfolds,  there  will  always  be  with 
him,  when  Aug\ist  fulls  and  the  doldrums 
of  maturity  press  upon  him,  a  rich  memory 
of  times  that  were.  Perhaps  the  boys  who 
earned  their  first  money  peddling  news- 
papers greatly  outnumber  the  lioys  and  girls 
of  Maine  who  earned  their  first  money  rak- 
ing blueberries,  but  they  will  never  brag 
about  it  with  such  wistful  overtones,  or 
remember  it  with  such  emotion.  We  hope 
there  was  a  blueberry  rake  in  the  Maine 
Products  Show. 


MARINE  MUSEUM  AT  MYSTIC, 
BOOTHBAY  HARBOR.  MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  August  27,  1961.  Issue  of  the 
Portland,  Maine,  Sunday  Telegram  there 
is  an  excellent  and  interesting  article  by 
Nancy  Hallet  Woods.  Not  only  is  she 
an  excellent  writer,  but  she  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  excellent  writer  and  one  of 
Maine's  foremost  citizens,  Richard 
Hallet. 


Because  I  think  the  article  will  be  of 
interest,  I  a^  unanimous  consent  XbaX 
It  be  Inserted  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Maink    Mam    CoirnUBTms   "Bartoue    DmzAM 
Star  TO  MusKUif  at  Mtvtic 

(By  Nancy  Hallet  Woods) 

Boothbat  Hakbor. — Maine's  loss  becomes 
Mystic  Seaport's  gain  with  the  revelation 
this  week  that  a  Maine  man  is  giving  his 
ship  away  to  America's  foremost  marine 
museum.  And  Boothbay  Harbor  becomes 
the  only  place  in  the  Nation  able  to  boast 
that  it  has  sent  into  living  history  at  Mystic 
two  world-famous  craft  It  called  for  many 
years  its  own. 

The  storied  Danish  ketch.  Gundel.  owned 
by  Patrick  T.  Jackson  of  Boothbay  Harbor 
and  about  to  be  turned  over  by  him  as  an 
outright  gift  to  the  Marine  Historical  As- 
sociation of  Mystic.  Ck>nn.,  will  Join,  In  that 
New  England  seaport  dedicated  to  keeping 
alive  America's  great  age  of  sail,  Adm.  Don- 
ald B.  MacMlUan's  Arctic  explorer.  Bowdoin. 

Owner-sklppered,  with  retired  U.S.  Navy 
Adm.  W.  N.  Stevenson  of  Kittery  Point  as 
navigator  and  a  crew  of  five  complementing 
the  little  ship's  company,  the  Gundel  will 
say  goodby  Wednesday  morning,  weather  per- 
mitting, to  the  Maine  coast  town  that  has 
l>een  her  home  for  well  over  a  decade,  and 
set  sail  for  Mystic  where  she  is  expected  to 
arrive  between  September  6  and  9. 

There,  the  Gundel  will  begin  part  four  of 
a  story  that  started  with  her  building  in 
Denmark  In  1893.  saw  her  perform  as  a  cargo 
carrier  for  half  a  century,  rise  to  glory  as 
a  transatlantic  freedom  ride  for  a  Commu- 
nist-plagued band  of  Latvians,  and  relax 
since  1949  in  the  role  of  Maine  coast  pleasure 
boat  for  Jackson  and  his  family. 

"A  story  and  a  history."  Jackson  said,  "are 
among  Mystic  Seaport's  qualifications  for 
acceptance  of  a  vessel.  The  Gundel  has 
both." 

Built  of  oak  and  teak,  the  sturdy  84-foot 
ketch  equipped  to  carry  a  100-ton  cargo, 
plied  for  more  than  50  years  between  Sweden. 
Iceland,  and  Greenland,  carrying  mainly  salt 
and  fish. 

Then  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  a  dream 
rooted  deep  In  the  hearts  of  people  oppressed 
and  the  courage  to  make  it  come  true  re- 
shaped her  destiny — and  theirs. 

American  freedom  was  the  dream;  and  the 
people,  a  group  of  Latvians  who  fled  In  1944 
from  their  own  war-torn  country  to  Sweden, 
there  to  live  In  terror  of  Russia's  threat  to 
have  them  returned  as  Soviet  citizens.  Four 
years  of  work  in  Sweden  garnered  the  little 
band  money  enough  to  buy  for  $12,000.  and 
to  outfit  for  her  last  long  voyage,  the  cargo 
carrier  Gundel. 

On  May  22.  1948,  captained  by  03-year-old 
John  Rosenburg.  she  eased  out  of  Gotten  berg. 
Sweden.  Her  cargo  this  time  was  29  Latvian 
men.  women  and  children.  Her  destination, 
the  United  States. 

Three  storms  and  46  days  later,  touching  In 
at  Dover.  England,  only,  a  strange-looking 
foreign  vessel  smaller  than  the  Mayfioiorr 
brought  to  immigration  officials  at  Province- 
town,  Mass..  no  ordinary  day.  She  asked  for 
all  her  people  political  asylum. 

Escorted  Into  Boston  Harbor,  the  Gundel 
ended  her  pilgrimage.  But  though  safe  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  her  Latvian  refugees 
found  their  passage  to  freedom  had  only 
Just  begun. 

Held  in  detention  at  Boston  from  July  till 
November  and  then  released  on  bond,  they 
found  homes  and  Jobs  at  once,  rejoiced  when 
Congress  convening  In  January  received  a 
bill  that  was  eventually  to  grant  them  first 


papers.  For  once,  two  Msssrhu— tu  men  of 
opposing  political  creeds  agreed.  The  bill 
was  entered  In  the  Hoiue  by  young  Congress- 
man John  P.  Kennedy,  and  In  the  Senate  by 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Jackson,  at  the  time  an  Attleboro,  Mass., 
buslneeaman  with  a  lifelong  Interest  In  ships, 
the  sea  and  sailing,  bought  the  Gundel  from 
the  Latvians  In  1949  and  sailed  her  to  Booth- 
bay  Harbor. 

"I  had  often  come  Into  Boothbay  while 
cruising  the  coast,"  Jackson  said,  "and  my 
wife's  family  had  summered  for  years  on 
Squirrel  Island.  Boothbay  was  also  to  me 
the  spot  where  Maine  cruising  begins.  So  It 
was  a  natural  choice.  We  lived  on  board  for 
several  summers.  She  was  our  only  home  In 
Maine." 

The  Gundel  became  a  year-round  Maine 
resident  at  once,  wintering,  too,  in  Boothbay 
waters.  A  few  years  later  Jackson,  his  wife 
and  son.  lured  up  in  the  Oundel'a  wake,  pur- 
chased a  house  In  Boothbay  Harbor  and  the 
town  became  their  permanent  home. 

For  the  widely  known  ketch,  the  decade 
of  the  fifties  delivered  its  moments  of  excite- 
ment, too.  There  was  the  stormy  February 
night  in  1951  when  she  tore  looee  from  her 
East  Boothbay  berth  and  was  carried  across 
the  Damarlscotta  River.  But  the  luck  of  all 
her  life  stayed  with  her.  and  fetched  her  up 
In  the  only  sandy  cove  on  a  rocky  shore. 
She  was  unhurt. 

Then  she  served  as  a  background  star  for 
"Carousel."  when  20th  Century  Fox  shot  that 
picture  in  Boothbay  Harbor. 

"For  camera  angles.  I  was  supposed  to  keep 
her  headed  in  a  certain  direction  despite 
wind  or  tide  and  without  her  engine  be- 
cause use  of  that  would  show."  Jackson  re- 
calls with  a  grin.     "This  wasn't  easy." 

On  board  with  Jackson  and  Admiral 
Stevenson  for  the  cruise  to  Mystic  will  be 
Jackson's  son,  Patrick  III;  Mrs.  Stevenson; 
Edward  L.  Leonard  III,  and  J.  Bruce  Twlnem. 
both  of  Boothbay  Harbor;  and  Owen  O. 
Omiindaen  of  Glen  Head.  N.T. 

Kn  route,  the  Gundel  will  say  hall  and 
farewell  to  several  New  Kngland  ports,  de- 
pending on  winds  and  weather.  Jackson's 
tentative  stopover  schedule  Includes  Port- 
land or  Kittery.  Gloucester  or  Marblehead. 
Duxbury.  Marlon.  Newport,  then  Mystic, 
which  has  notified  President  Kennedy  of 
her  pending  arrival  there.  Foremost  among 
official  greeters  will  be  Mrs.  Jackson  and 
Mrs.  John  Rosenburg.  the  Latvian  captain's 
widow.  Mrs.  Rosenburg  is  now  with  the 
National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston. 

Also  awaiting  Gundel  at  Mystic  Seaport  is 
a  select  company  of  ships  heavy  with  history. 
Along  with  MacMlUan's  Bowdoin.  there's  the 
Charles  W.  Morgan,  last  of  the  wooden 
whalers;  the  famed  square-rigged  training 
ship  Joseph.  Conrad,  also  hailing  originally 
from  Denmark;  and  the  ancient  coasting 
schooner.  Australia,  captured  as  a  blockade 
runner   in   the   Civil   War. 

The  Gundel  takes  her  place  in  their  midst 
with  a  special  honor  bestowed  upon  her  by 
the  Marine  Historical  Association.  In  a  move 
rare  in  that  group's  past,  the  directors  have 
accepted  her  without  endowment. 


DR.  SABRI  8AMI 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  September  7.  1961,  Dr.  Sabri 
Sami,  structural  engineering  professor 
at  West  Virginia  University,  where  he 
headed  the  research  and  graduate  stud- 
ies division  of  the  department  of  civil 
engineering,  was  killed  in  an  automo- 
bile accident.  Dr.  Sami  was  en  route  to 
Morgantown  from  Port  Hueneme,  Calif., 
where  he  had  spent  the  summer  com- 
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pleting  a  review  of  all  tasks  in  the  struc- 
tures division  of  the  U.S.  Naval  CivU 
Engineering  Laboratory. 

With  his  death.  Dr.  Sami  leaves  a  gap. 
not  only  at  West  Virginia  University,  but 
in  the  entire  field  of  structural  engi- 
neering in  the  Nation.  His  colleagues 
regarded  him  as  one  of  the  foremost 
structural  engineers  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  in  the  world. 

Explaining  why  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity was  attracting  top  men,  the  now 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Elvis  J.  Stahr, 
Jr.,  while  president.ef  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity said:  I 

We  offer  them  the  freedom,  unbounded  by 
traditions  prevailing  at  so  many  institu- 
tions, to  conduct  their  own  research  In  their 
respective  fields. 

That  is  why  the  Egyptian -bom  Dr. 
Sami  chose  West  Virginia  University  and 
Morgantown  as  his  domicile. 

Dr.  Sami,  who  regarded  Americans  as 
"the  hardest  working  people  in  the 
world,"  and  the  United  States  as  "a 
country  which  is  like  one  big  factory," 
came  to  America  in  1949.  He  received 
his  master's  degree  In  1951  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  then  went  on  to 
earn  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
at  that  institution.  He  then  studied  elec- 
tronic computers  Ht  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Sami  once  sal4: 

The  first  thing  that  Impressed  me  when  I 
arrived  In  this  country  was  how  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  mattered  nature.  In  the 
past  50  years,  the  United  SUtes  has  accom- 
plished more  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  in  2,000  years. 

I  believe  this  suo<:ess  is  largely  due  to 
the  tremendous  competition  In  research, 
which  keepe  the  American  scientist  on  his 
toes  and  results  in  achievements  which 
would  be  impossible  in  other  countries.  As 
a  result,  everyone  6(«ms  to  have  a  high 
standard  of  living. 

Just  before  his  death.  Dr.  Sami  was 
about  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  one  of 
his  major  dreams:  That  of  becoming  a 
U.S.  citizen.  The  Morgantown  (W.  Va.) 
Dominion-News  city  editor,  Tom  Mills, 
in  a  recent  story  on  Dr.  Sami  wrote : 

Although  devotedly  proud  of  his  own  an- 
cient and  historically  famous  country.  Egypt, 
Dr.  Sabrl  Sami.  profest^or  of  structural  engi- 
neering at  West  Virginia  University,  and  one 
of  the  top  men  in  his  field.  U  working  to- 
ward American  citizenship. 

A  bulletin,  compiled  by  a  Federal  Oov- 
enunent  agency,  to  be  sent  to  countries 
throughout  the  world,  said  this  of  Dr. 
Sami: 

Dr.  Sami  is  continuously  working  on  sev- 
eral research  projects  und  papers.  His  most 
recent,  which  demonstrates  how  electronic 
computers  may  be  uaed  to  take  months  off 
the  time  needed  to  solve  a  complicated  engi- 
neering problem,  brought  him  letters  from 
professional  engineers  In  Japan  and  South 
America,  as  well  as  sOl  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Among  the  projects  with  which  Dr. 
Sami  had  been  associated  are  the  de- 
signing of  the  Arthur  Kill  lift  bridge  in 
New  York  Harbor,  a  St.  George-type 
bridge  in  Florida,  the  Talmadge  Memo- 
rial cantilever  bridge  at  Savannah,  Ga., 


and  others.  He  was  also  responsible  for 
the  design  of  a  drydock  for  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  li  Dry  Dock  Co.  in 
Virginia,  and  was  a  consultant  on  the 
bridges  for  the  Washington  Circum- 
ferential Highway  in  Maryland. 

While  in  Egypt,  Dr.  Sami  designed 
barrages  to  store  water,  canals,  and 
drains  for  irrigation,  concrete  water 
purification  plants,  water  towers,  hos- 
pitals, and  buildings.  He  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  design  of  numerous  structures 
with  engineers  appointed  by  the  United 
States  to  Egypt  for  large  calcium  ni- 
trate plants  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Chemical  Construction  Corp.  of 
America. 

Just  before  his  death.  Dr.  Sami  had 
completed  what  was,  perhaps,  one  of  his 
most  outstanding  assignments,  that  of 
reviewing  all  tasks  of  the  structural  engi- 
neering division  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  at  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif. 

Dr.  Sami  was  an  example  of  so  many 
millions  of  individuals  who  have  come 
from  other  lands,  and  who  have  poured 
into  the  melting  pot  their  strengths, 
their  skills,  and  their  talents,  to  form 
the  beautiful  dream  that  is  America. 

I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  a 
clipping  from  the  August  23,  1961,  edi- 
tion of  the  Dominion-News,  in  which 
Dr.  Sami's  last  assignment  is  discussed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"U"  SraiTCTuaAL  ENciNEnt  Sabki  Sami  Ends 
CauroaNiA  Study  on  Simulatob 

Dr.  Sabrl  Sami,  regarded  as  a  specialist  in 
the  field  of  structural  engineering,  design, 
and  research  and  in  the  capacity  of  a  con- 
sultant, is  now  completing  a  review  of  all 
tasks  in  the  structtires  division  at  the  UJ3. 
Naval  Civil  Engineering  Laboratory  at  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif. 

His  technical  project  assignment  is  con- 
cerned with  prototype  reinforced  concrete 
structures.  His  evaliiations  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  technical  personnel  In  determin- 
ing the  future  course  of  tasks  at  the  labora- 
tory. 

The  problem  of  static  shear  fallxire  is  the 
least  understood  and  produces  the  most 
violent  results  of  any  aspect  of  reinforced 
concrete  structural  design.  He  Is  designing 
and  instituting  a  series  of  tests  for  deter- 
mining the  dynamic  shear  resistance  of 
reinforced  concrete  members  end  is  prepar- 
ing a  summary  report  for  the  execution  of 
the  experiment. 

His  proposed  dynamic  shear  experiment 
will  be  executed  In  the  atomic  blast  simu- 
lator which  Is  capable  of  exerting  pressure 
equal  to  that  of  an  atomic  bomb.  This  test- 
ing machine  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
free  world. 

Dr.  Sami  is  a  member  of  several  engineer- 
ing organizations  and  has  a  number  of  pub- 
lications to  his  credit.  He  retxirns  to 
Morgantown  in  September  to  West  Virginia 
University  where  he  is  professor  of  structural 
engineering  and  in  charge  of  the  structural 
engineering  division. 


METRECAL  FOR  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  who  says  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram of  feeding  the  undeveloped  peo- 


ples of  the  world  has  not  been  a  success? 
Apparently  now  the  ICA  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  put  them  on  a  diet  on  the  basis 
that  they  have  been  getting  too  fat  on 
Uncle  Sam's  generosity.  We  are  now 
having  to  furnish  Metrecal  to  some  of 
these  same  people. 

Over  48,000  8 -ounce  cans  of  Metrecal 
have  recently  been  sent  to  Vietnam 
under  our  foreign  aid  program  at  the 
exE>ense  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Since  1954  Vietnam  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  over  $2  billion  in  American 
foreign  aid,  much  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  surplus  food  products  to  feed 
the  undernourished. 

Now  we  are  being  told  by  the  New 
Frontiersmen  that  we  must  furnish  these 
same  people  Metrecal. 

Surplus  foods  for  the  undernourished 
peoples  of  the  world — then  Metrecal  for 
them  when  they  get  too  fat. 

Who  said  that  the  New  Frontier  could 
not  come  up  with  an  original  idea  for 
foreign  aid? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  the  State  Department  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Depaktment  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  20,  1961. 
The  Honorable  John  J.  WnjJAMs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Wuxiams  :  I  have  your  letter 
of  September  8,  addressed  to  Secretary  Rusk, 
in  which  you  request  information  on  the 
alleged  shipment  of  Metrecal  abroad  under 
the  aid  program. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  ICA  currently 
is  investigating  a  case  where  a  small  ship- 
ment of  Metrecal  powder  apparently  was 
ordered  by  private  importers  imder  the 
general  United  States-Vietnam  commodity 
Import  program.  When  this  investigation 
is  completed,  the  ICA  will  communicate 
with  you  directly  and  give  you  a  full  and 
detailed  report. 

This  Is  the  only  case  of  procurement  of 
Metrecal  known  to  State  and  ICA  in  Wash- 
ington.   If  there  is  any  further  Information 
required,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Brooks  Hats, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Did  I  hear  the  Sen- 
ator correctly  to  state  that  48,000  cans 
of  Metrecal  have  gone  to  Vietnam  as  a 
part  of  the  New  Frontier  program? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  The  State  Department  told  me 
that  this  shipment  was  authorized  in 
August,  but  since  then  they  have  decided 
that  Metrecal  is  not  supposed  to  be  on 
the  agenda,  and  that  they  will  take  it  off 
the  agenda.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
we  have  sent  over  48,000  cans  to  Viet- 
namese who  have  been  getting  too  fat  on 
American  generosity. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day I  referred  to  a  shipment  of  Metre- 
cal which  had  been  sent  to  Vietnam 
under  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Since  making  that  statement,  I  have 
been  advised  that  the   Comptroller  of 
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ICA  has  issued  a  ruling  which  will  pro- 
hibit any  further  shipments  of  Metrecal 
under  the  foreign  aid  program.  Assur- 
ance has  also  been  given  that  they  are 
going  to  make  an  effort  to  collect  pay- 
ment from  Vietnam  for  the  shipments 
which  have  thus  far  been  made.  There 
seems  to  be  complete  agreement  that  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  furnish  Metrecal 
to  put  imdemoiuished  people  of  the 
world  on  a  diet. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Delaware  has  again 
served  the  country  by  his  alertness.  I 
think  he  is  deserving  of  our  commenda- 
tion for  bringing  up  this  matter  and 
achieving  this  result. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


DEDICATION  OP  FRANCISCAN 
FRIARY  AT  EASTON.  PA. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day. September  17.  1961.  some  5,000 
people  gathered  at  the  Franciscan  Fa- 
thers Friary  on  Chipman  Road.  Easton. 
Pa.,  for  the  dedication  of  chapel,  friary. 
and  retreat  house  for  men.  Most  Rev. 
Joseph  McShea.  DJ>..  bishop  of  Al- 
len town,  Pa.,  dedicated  the  new  build- 
ings, which  are,  in  the  opinion  of  experts, 
the  showcase  of  outstanding  qualities 
of  design,  and  contemporary  and  pains- 
taking craftsmanship.  The  stained 
glass  work  and  colorful  mosaics  utilize 
S3rmbolism  to  depict  the  virtues  which 
our  Lord  lauded  in  His  Gospels  and 
Francis  practiced  in  his  life. 

Over  115  priests  and  monsignori  from 
all  eastern  seaboard  States  witnessed  the 
simple  ceremonies  performed  by  Bishop 
McShea  and  assisted  by  the  guardian  of 
Easton  Friary,  Father  Jerome  Pavlik. 
o:fm^  and  his  friars,  which  left  lasting 
impressions  on  those  present.  Bishop 
McShea  called  it  a  memorable  and 
blessed  day  in  his  new  diocese  of  Allen - 
town,  "because  today  in  our  own  times 
other  zealous  sons  of  St.  Francis  under- 
take among  us  a  new  apostolate."  It  is 
35  years  ago  this  year  that  the  Francis- 
can Fathers  came  from  Slovakia  to  the 
United  States  at  the  invitaUon  of  the 
late  Bishop  Hugh  C.  Boyle,  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  Federation  of  Slovak  Priests. 
They  have  monasteries  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  and  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  and  a  large 
attendance  command  our  appreciation 
of  their  missionary  work.  Mr.  John  C. 
Sciranka,  American  Slovak  Journalist,  of 
Passaic,  N,J..  called  the  friary  at  Easton. 
Pa.,  a  new  spiritual  arsenal  of  Lehigh 
Valley  in  the  following  article,  published 
in  the  Easton  Herald  on  Friday.  Septem- 
ber 15.  1961. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcou, 
as  follows: 

(By  John  C.  Bctr&nka) 

When  nutny  prelate*,  priests,  and  pilgrims 
wUl  asMmble  Sunday.  September  17.  at  th» 


Pranclacan  Prlary  on  Chipman  Road  In  Kas- 
ton,  to  witness  the  solemn  blessing  and  dedi- 
cation of  their  new  $750,000  St.  Francis 
Chapel.  Friary,  and  Retreat  House  for  Men 
by  the  Most  Reverend  Bishop  Joseph  IfcShea, 
DJ}..  first  ordinary  ot  AUantown  Diocese, 
many  elder  folks  and  e^>eclaUy  Rt.  BeT. 
Magr.  Leo  Gregory  Pink.  V.Q.,  will  recall  the 
pioneer  work  In  the  Lehigh  Valley  by  the  two 
distinguished  servants  of  Ood.  who  have 
preceded  us  to  eternity,  namely.  Msgr.  Wil- 
liam Helnen.  "Apoetle  of  the  Slovaks"  and 
Father  Francis  C.  Vlossak.  one  of  his  first 
assistants  in  this  area. 

On  March  30.  1960,  it  was  50  years  that 
Monslgnor  Helnen  passed  away  in  his  rectory 
of  St.  Joseph  Parish.  East  Mauch  Chunk,  now 
Jim  Thorpe.  And  Father  Vlossak  passed 
away  in  1056.  Both  of  these  oealous  apostles 
of  Lehigh  Valley  made  great  contributions 
and  have  helped  to  lay  the  firm  foundation 
for  our  present  progress. 

And  the  writer,  like  many  who  knew  them 
even  better,  Is  certain  that  they  are  rejoicing 
on  this  memorable  day  in  Ood's  Kingdom 
for  the  reason  that  the  Franciscan  Fathers 
wUl  carry  on  the  great  mission  for  the  salva- 
tion of  human  souls. 

On  this  historical  day  of  Franciscan  Fathers 
we  wUl.  no  doubt,  but  add  to  its  great  signif- 
icance by  recalling  a  few  dates  from  the  life 
of  these  two  pioneers,  who  have  labored 
zealously  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  in  order  that 
we  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  many 
sacrifices. 

Monslgnor  Helnen  was  bom  In  the  town  of 
Rheinland,  Germany,  In  18S9.  At  the  age  of 
19  he  began  to  study  law  but  a  year  later  was 
called  to  the  military  service,  where  he  was 
wounded.  During  hU  convalescence  he  read 
in  the  military  hospital  about  the  Indians  in 
the  New  World  and  a  great  need  for  mission- 
aries here. 

Ninety-two  years  ago,  or  to  be  exact,  on 
August  21.  1869.  he  came  to  the  United  States 
and  became  a  student  at  the  old  seminary  of 
St.  Charles  In  Philadelphia,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  studies  for  priesthood. 

On  AprU  10.  1871.  he  celebrated  his  first 
mass  and  started  his  priestly  career  at  Sa- 
cred Heart  Pariah  In  Allentown.  Then  he 
was  sent  to  St.  Paul's  Parish  In  Reading.  He 
soon  became  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Parish 
In  Lehlghton.  where  he  first  realized  the 
urgent  need  to  study  the  Slovak  language. 
It  was  during  an  accident  on  a  railroad  track 
where  a  Slovak  worker  was  mortally  injured 
and  the  priest  could  not  hear  his  confession, 
for  he  did  not  know  the  worker's  language. 
Due  to  lack  of  Slovak  and  Slavonic  speaking 
priests,  Father  Helnen  determined  to  learn 
the  Slovak  language. 

He  visited  the  people  in  various  places 
and  in  1888  came  to  Lansford.  where  he  laid 
a  foundation  for  the  Slovak  pariah  of  St. 
Michael,  of  which  Very  Rev.  Dean  Joseph 
Bar  an  is  pastor.  The  parish  was  founded  in 
1891,  and  this  year  It  Is  Its  70th  anniversary. 
It  was  here  that  Father  Helnen  met  a  young 
immigrant  boy,  Paul  Lislcky.  who  worked  in 
the  mines.  Father  Helnen  aided  him  to 
study  for  priesthood.  And  Father  Lislcky 
was  a  great  priest.  Father  Helnen  was  in- 
strumental as  apostle  to  Slovak  Catholics, 
in  performing  many  extraordinary  deeds. 
According  to  Monslgnor  Fink,  in  his  nUs- 
slonary  career  he  led  a  militant  life  and 
founded  19  new  parishes,  thiu  making  se- 
c\m  the  faith  of  thousands  of  pioneer  Cath- 
oUcs  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  com- 
ing of  the  missionary  Sisters  of  the  Most 
Sacred  Heart  to  America  must  also  be  cred- 
ited to  this  apostolic  missionary.  Thus  Mon- 
slgnor Fink  describes  briefly  the  work  of 
Monslgnor  Helnen  In  his  book,  "Martyrs  of 
Sacred  Heart."  published  In  19M  In  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Monslgnor  Helnen  will  be  always  remem- 
bered by  the  14  Slovak  parishes  h«  helped  to 


organize,  and  no  doubt  he  wlil  be  remem- 
bered by  the  Franciscan  father*,  wbo^ 
through  their  guardian  of  Eastern  Friary, 
Father  Jerome  Pavtk.  OFJf .,  wlU  find  soom 
way  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  especially  by 
the  men  of  this  valley,  who  will  make  their 
retreats  in  the  new  retreat  house. 

And  on  June  29.  It  was  already  70  years 
that  a  young  Slovak  named  Francis  Cyril 
Vlossak  was  ordained  for  the  Philadelphia 
archdiocese  In  Belgium.  He,  too.  labored  in 
the  Lehigh  Valley  all  his  priestly  life. 

On  the  hUtorical  day  of  June  29.  IMl,  Most 
Rev.  Bishop  Joseph  Glorieux  ordained  Father 
Francis  C.  Vlossak  at  the  North  American 
College  do  Louvain  In  Belgium.  His  mis- 
sion was  to  come  to  the  Lehigh  Valley,  where 
he  became  an  assistant  to  Monslgnor  Helnen. 
From  the  parish  of  Monslgnor  Helnen.  Father 
Vlossak  visited  people  of  various  nationali- 
ties, for  he  was  a  linguist  and  spoke  eight 
languages  fiuently. 

He  was  born  on  October  IS.  1804  In  the 
town  of  Bobrov.  Orava  County.  Slovakia.  It 
Is  noteworthy  that  Father  Vlossak  also  fol- 
lowed first  the  military  life  and  gave  it  up  for 
priesthood,  and  the  salvation  of  souls  in  the 
new  world,  just  like  Monslgnor  Helnen. 
Both  have  labored  here  zealously  for  over  a 
half  century  ot  their  priestly  Uvea.  They,  no 
doubt,  have  often  dreamed  of  a  friary,  chapel, 
and  a  retreat  house  for  men  In  this  vaUey. 
but  they  had  to  do  first  things  first.  Theirs 
was  a  Job  of  organizing  parishes.  Now  the 
Franciscan  Fathers  have  a  new  duty:  to  keep 
these  parishes  together  by  giving  missions, 
novenas  and  aiding  the  priests  in  whatever 
capacity  Is  necessary.  And  last  but  not 
least  to  put  more  action  into  the  Catholic 
action. 

The  Easton  Friary  Is  like  spiritual  arsenal, 
where  In  this  nuclear  age.  the  faithful  can 
find  solace  and  inspiration  for  hard  tasks 
with  which  we  are  confronted  In  the  cur- 
rent strifes   and  moral    decadency. 

The  Easton  Friary  of  the  Franciscan  Fa- 
thers is  a  great  contrllnitlon  to  the  moral  up- 
llftment  of  the  rich  and  historical  Lehigh 
Valley,  which  owes  lU  initial  progress  to  the 
Moravian  Brothers.  Now,  after  two  cen- 
turies, the  descendants  of  John  Amos  Oo- 
menius  (Komenaky).  who  was  a  Moravian 
Slovak,  came  to  thU  valley  with  a  different 
approach  but  with  the  teaching  ai  o\a  Lord 
Jesus,  to  love  Ood  and  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves, for  our  moral  and  material  welfare. 
May  their  work  prosper  and  find  many  new 
friends. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCT  STOCKPILE 
URGED 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
board  of  directors  of  Pure  Milk  Products 
Cooperative  In  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.,  have 
urged  the  Government  to  give  early  con- 
sideration to  the  stockpiling  of  dairy 
food  products  in  strategic  locations 
throughout  the  coimtry  for  use  in  the 
event  of  an  atomic  attack. 

Much  of  the  protein  vital  to  our  Na- 
tion's health  comes  from  dairy  products 
and  such  foods  would  be  an  important 
addition  to  the  stockpiles  of  other  goods 
now  under  consideration. 

Wisconsin  is  the  dairy  capital  of  the 
United  States  and.  of  course,  we  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  products  for  use  in 
such  a  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  Secretary  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  urging 
his  consideration  of  this  program  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcorb. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Septembee  25,  1961. 
Hon.  OBvn.LE  L.  FrSiman. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mk.  SccartAKT:  As  you  are  aware, 
the  Pxire  Milk  Products  Cooperative  of 
Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.,  baa  requested  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  stockpiling  of 
properly  packaged  evaporated  milk,  cheese, 
butter,  and  milk  powder  for  emergency  use 
in  case  of  sudden  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States. 

I  feel  this  suggestion  has  great  merit  and 
I  am  writing  to  urge  that  you  give  it  care- 
ful consideration  and  thought.  In  such  an 
emergency,  no  other  food  product  would  be 
more  needed  than  dairy  products.  Dairy 
items  can  be  eaally  prepared  for  storage 
and,  as  you  know,  they  have  the  most  nutri- 
tious, essential  proteins,  carbohydrates,  and 
fats  obtainable. 

Also.  I  hope  consideration  will  be  given  to 
having  the  Government  give  sponsorship 
and  direction  to  stockpiling  dairy  products  In 
industry  and  home  fallout  shelters. 

The  critical  world  situation  demands  that 
we  take  precautions  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  assure  the  survival  of  as 
many  as  possible.  I  know  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  this  suggestion  should  be  acted 
on  immediately  so  that  in  the  very  near 
future  such  a  program  may  be  put  into 
effect. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Alexandee  Wn.rr. 


TV  SATELLITES  CAN  CARRY  AMER- 
ICA'S MESSAGE  TO  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  all  lis- 
tened with  great  Interest  to  the  address 
made  yesterday  by  President  Kennedy 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  There  was  much  that 
he  said  about  the  United  Nations,  about 
disarmament,  and  about  the  trouble 
spots  of  the  world-~which  requires  care- 
ful attention,  analysis  and  action.  Yet. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  despite  the  imme- 
diate threats  and  hazards  that  face  this 
Nation  and  the  world,  the  President  took 
a  few  minutes  to  portray  the  future 
Utopia  of  space  discoveries  and  use. 

In  the  words  of  President  Kennedy : 

We  shall  propose  further  cooperative  ef- 
fort between  aU  the  Nations  in  weather  pre- 
diction and  eventually  in  weather  control 
We  shall  propose,  finally,  a  global  system  of 
communications  satellites  linking  the  whole 
world  In  telegraph  and  telephone,  in  radio 
and  television. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  unusual  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  communications 
satellites  in  reaching  the  people  in  the 
far  comers  of  the  world,  and  in  convey- 
ing to  them  the  true  image  of  America. 

In  the  past  we  have  used  radio,  books, 
exchange  students,  and  visitors,  artists 
and  other  means  to  present  the  true  pic- 
tiu-e  of  America  to  oversea  audiences. 
These  have  had  some  useful  effects,  but 
the  effect  of  television  programs  showing 
the  great  events  and  the  ordinary  lives 
of  citizens  in  a  democracy  would  be  in- 
finitely more  powerful.  There  are  100 
million  television  sets  in  use  in  the  world, 
almost  40  million  overseas,  6  million 
within    the    Communist    bloc.    It    Is 


through  communications  satellites  that 
we  telecast  directly  from  space  into  every 
living  room  in  the  world.  This  is  a  great 
challenge. 

I  have  discussed  this  unusual  challenge 
in  a  recent  article  which  appeared  in 
Mechanlx  Illustrated.  It  is  the  title  and 
theme  of  this  article  that  "we  must  show 
the  world  the  truth."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  October  1961.  issue  of  Mechanix 
Illustrated,  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Let's  Show  the  World  the  Truth 

(By  Alexander  Wilet.  U.S.  Senator  from 
Wisconsin) 

Cmdr.  Alan  Shepard's  space  flight  was  not 
only  an  Important  technical  success  for  the 
astronaut  and  hia  asaociatea  at  Cape  Canav- 
eral but  It  was  a  profound  propaganda  suc- 
cess for  the  United  States  as  well.  Films  of 
the  exploit,  shown  all  over  the  world,  had 
a  tremendous  effect — in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  earlier  Russian  exploit  of  putting  a  man 
in  orbit  around  the  earth  and  bringing  him 
back  safely  was  a  more  advanced  achieve- 
ment. There  is  a  simple  explanation — people 
who  had  only  read  about  the  Russian  in 
space  were  able  to  see  actual  pictures  of  the 
American.  There  la  a  lesson  for  ua  in  thia 
experience  with  oversea  audiencea.  The 
truth  presenU  a  good  picture  and  it  will 
work  for  ua — if  we  get  the  picture  to  the 
people  who  need  to  see  it. 

In  the  paat  we  have  uaed  radio,  books, 
exchange  students  and  artlata.  These  have 
had  some  effect  but  the  effect  of  TV  pro- 
grams showing  the  great  events  and  the 
ordinary  life  of  citizena  in  a  democracy 
would  be  infinitely  more  powerful.  And 
now  there  has  appeared  a  new  means  of 
beaming  television  abroad  directly  from  the 
United  States — electronic  relays  borne  by 
satellites  in  outer  space. 

Within  a  year  the  National  Aviation  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA)  will  put  into 
orbit  a  satellite  built  by  the  American  Tele- 
phone tt  Telegraph  Co.  This  175-pound 
sphere  will  contain  a  relay  station  that  will 
provide  experimental  transmission  of  tele- 
vision, telephone  calls  and  other  types  of 
communication  between  the  United  States 
and  Etirope.  Microwave  signals  beamed  from 
powerful  transmitter-receivers  at  the  Bell 
Laboratories  space  station  at  Rumford. 
Maine,  will  be  picked  up  by  the  aatellite'a 
antennae.  These  signala  will  be  amplified 
within  the  aatelUte,  then  relayed  to  waiting 
antennae  in  West  Germany.  England,  and 
France.  Traveling  In  polar  orbit  at  an  alti- 
tude of  about  2.200  miles,  this  first  test 
satellite  will  transmit  to  Europe  for  S6  min- 
utes three  or  four  times  every  day.  It  will 
operate  much  as  conventional  microwave 
relays  do.  They  carry  the  television  picture 
across  America.  The  satellite  relay  will 
carry  the  picture  across  the  Atlantic. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  satellite's  surface 
will  be  covered  with  glass-coated  solar  cells. 
These  wUl  convert  the  sun's  raya  Into  elec- 
trical power  that  will  keep  the  satellite  "live" 
up  to  10  years.  The  second  satellite  in  the 
A.T.  &  T.  program  will  follow  shortly  after 
the  first  and  extend  the  time-length  of 
transmission.  Then  a  twin  transmitter- 
receiver  at  Rumford  will  automatically 
switch  signals  from  the  first  satellite  moving 
out  of  "view"  to  the  second  as  It  comes  in. 

The  full  A.T.  ft  T.  satellite  program  has 
plans  for  1,  3.  6,  then  30  to  60  satellites  for 
complete  a4-hour  commercial  service  within 


3  to  4  years.  The  estimated  cost  of  $170  mil- 
lion will  be  for  the  full  network.  A.T.  A  T. 
has  afifiumed  the  cost  of  this  project,  Includ- 
ing the  cost  of  the  launchlngs.  The  taxpayer 
will  bear  none  of  the  burden.  Communica- 
tions experts  believe  the  system  will  more 
than  pay  for  Itself  In  Increased  oversea 
telephone  revenues. 

Will  the  Russians  find  a  way  to  Jam  in- 
ternational TV  transmission?  To  do  so  they 
would  have  to  spend  milliona  of  dollars  on 
intricate  radar  tracking  and  computer  equip- 
ment and  they  would  have  to  place  power- 
ful Jamming  tranamitter-receivera  not  far 
from  our  own.  As  one  A.T.  ft  T.  engineer 
puts  it,  "First,  they  would  have  to  be  able 
to  see  the  satellite."  According  to  Space  En- 
gineer Wernher  von  Braun.  the  communica- 
tion repeater  satellite  wUl  be  \injammable. 

Juat  how  large  la  the  potential  audience 
for  the  TV  aatelllte?  There  are  over  100  mil- 
lion televialon  sets  in  use  in  the  world,  al- 
most 40  million  overseas,  6  million  within  the 
Communist  bloc.  In  the  late  months  of  1960 
the  number  of  oversea  sets  In  use  Increased 
by  1  million  each  month,  doubling  the  pace 
of  the  first  5  months  of  the  year.  France 
haa  IS.CKX)  of  these  sets  in  public  places  and 
the  Eurovision  network  telecasts  to  14  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

Thus  the  International  television  network 
will  comprise  hundreds  of  millions  of  view- 
ers. People  on  the  far  side  of  the  world  will 
see  thriving  American  cities,  the  rewards  of 
life  lived  In  freedom.  They  vrtll  see  the 
American  worklngman.  hia  freedonu,  his 
material  blessings.  One  British  authority 
believes  the  televialon  satellite  will  decide 
whether  Russian  or  English  Is  to  be  the  lan- 
guage of  the  future  and  sees  it  decisive  in 
winning  the  cold  war. 

The  television  battle  is  on  even  now.  East 
Germany  transmits  anti-American  programs, 
dramatizing  unemployment  in  the  West, 
racism  and  lynchlnga  to  600.000  West  Ger- 
mans within  an  80-mlle  radius  of  the  trans- 
mitter. But  East  German  refugees  say  West- 
ern programs  penetrate  deep  within  East 
German  territory,  reach  almost  2  million 
people. 

We  know  Russia  spends  10  times  what  we 
do  in  manpower  and  resources  to  make  her 
appeal  to  the  world.  We  must  multiply  our 
efforts.  We  must  reach  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  into  Russia  itself.  As  an  ex- 
tension of  our  TV  satellite  program,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  we  could  drop  miniature 
television  sets  by  parachute  or  from  wlnd- 
carried  balloons.  These  sets,  I  understand, 
might  be  built  in  quantity  at  a  cost  of  $30 
to  $40  apiece,  using  off-the-shelf  components 
with,  say,  5-  to  7-inch  screens.  They  could 
be  transistorized,  with  printed  circuitry, 
battery-powered  and  preset  to  a  given  chan- 
nel. They  could  be  packed  to  minimize 
damage  in  landing;  a  metal  case  added  to 
serve  as  antenna.  We  could  even  enclose 
operational  directions  and  our  broadcasting 
schedulea  written  in  Russian.  Russian  view- 
ers could  pick  up  the  aatellite'a  broadcaata 
from  powerful  free -world  antennaa  in  Pln- 
land,  Turkey,  Sweden,  Iran. 

We  could  follow  these  sets  with  others 
that  would  tune  in  the  satellite  directly  from 
upstairs  into  Russia;  for  in  the  words  of 
RCA's  M.  G.  Staton.  "We  must  telecast  di- 
rectly from  space  into  every  living  rocnn  in 
the  world." 

Yes.  we  must  use  television  to  bring  the 
picture  of  freedom  to  the  world. 


UPPER   COLORADO   RIVER   TRANS- 
MISSION LINES 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
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BsKHrrr]  dealing  with  the  upper  (do- 
rado River  transmission  lines,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobd.  as  follows: 

Statuunt   bt   Senato>  Bemnxtt 

CUMftaUVCZ    BZPOCT    ON    THI    TJPPES    COU31ADO 

■im  TBAifsmssioN  luvxs 

The  action  taken  by  the  conferee*  In  no 
way  lessens  the  obligation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  reaeonable.  fair 
negotlaUone  with  the  private  utilltlea  to 
arrive  at  a  wheeling  agreement  equitable  to 
•11  concemacL  Such  negotiatlona  have  not 
yet  taken  place. 

It  bae  alwayi  been  the  policy  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  require  negotiations  with  utilitlea 
to  wheel  power  produced  by  Federal  proJecU. 
OtharwlM  the  taxpayer*'  money  would  be 
waet«d  on  duplicating  parallel  lines. 

The  language  in  the  conference  report  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  senate  Appropria- 
tions Oommlttee  in  its  wisdom  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  negotiate  with 
the  prlrate  utilities  and  to  report  back  to  the 
committee  by  February  16,  1963.  I  fully 
expect  the  Secretary  to  do  so.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  an  aAront  to  the  committee. 

The  conference  report  doee  untie  the  94^ 
million  appropriated  for  the  contested  power 
transmission  lines.  I  agree  that  the  money 
should  be  available  in  the  event  that  gen- 
uine negotiations  result  in  a  determina- 
tion that  the  public  Interest  will  be  best 
served  by  Federal  construction  of  a  portion 
or  all  of  the  dUputed  lines.  I  shall  care- 
fully follow  the  progress  of  these  negotia- 
tions. 


THE  EXPANDING  SPACE  THREAT 

Mr.  8TENN1S.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  an  impending 
and  expanding  space  threat  which  en- 
dangers not  only  oiir  international  pres- 
tige, but  our  national  security  as  well. 

The  frequency  and  payload  size  of  So- 
viet apace  launches,  demonstrated  ad- 
vances In  their  guidance  and  control 
mechanisms,  and  increased  sophistica- 
tion of  electronics  and  other  instrumen- 
tation are  a  major  source  of  concern. 

Achievements  in  space  in  the  decade 
ahead  will  furnish  a  principal  index  of 
position  in  the  struggle  for  world  lead- 
ership. 

While  our  national  space  program  Is 
being  greatly  expanded,  I  feel  that  our 
past  efforts  have  been  carried  out  under 
an  unnecessary,  self-imposed  restrictixm. 
I  feel  that  we  have  created  an  artificial 
dlvislcm  of  our  space  efforts  into  "space 
for  peaceful  purposes"  and  "space  for 
military  uses."  when.  In  fact,  no  techni- 
cal and  little  other  distinction  between 
the  two  exists. 

If  this  artificial  division  is  allowed  to 
continiie  for  the  expanded  national  space 
programs.  Its  full  national  security 
potential,  in  all  probability,  will  not  be 
attained — certainly  not  or  a  timely  basis. 

As  recently  as  July  27,  1961,  the  head 
of  the  civilian  space  agency — NASA — 
had  to  assure  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate,  in  light  of  Soviet  objections,  that 
our  Tiros  m  weather  satellite  was  not 
In  reality  a  "spy  in  the  sky"  vehicle. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  Soviets  denounced 
this  NASA  project  points  up  the  futility 
cf  attempting  to  maintain  the  artlfldal 


compartmentallzation  of  our  space  ef- 
forts into  peaceful  and  military  cate- 
gories. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  division  serves 
to  create  a  national  and  international 
image  that  what  NASA  docs  is  peaceful, 
and  it  quite  naturally  follows  that  what 
the  military  does  in  space  is  the  opposite; 
namely,  warlike  and  aggressive. 

Purthermore.  when  the  Russians  or- 
bited Major  Titov,  a  Soviet  Air  Force 
oflBcer.  over  Washington,  D.C.,  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  they  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  proclaim  the  peaceful  nature  of 
his  journey. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  two  suborbital 
astronauts  were  clothed  In  sackcloth  to 
avoid  any  possible  military  identification. 

While  Moscow  accuses  us  of  espionage 
and  aggression  in  launching  our  observa- 
tion satellites,  many  in  this  country  dis- 
miss as  having  no  mihtary  significance 
this  latest  Tltov  flight  over  our  Nation's 
Capital  In  a  5-ton  spaceship  which  Is 
quite  capable  of  bearing  military  equip- 
ment and  weapons. 

It  should  be  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  our  overinslstence  on  classify- 
ing our  space  activities  as  either  "mili- 
tary" or  "peaceful"  has  exposed  us  to 
unnecessary  international  political  prob- 
lems. It  gives  the  Soviets  a  convenient 
focus  for  attack  upon  our  most  vital 
programs. 

The  inhibitions  this  situation  Imposes 
on  military  programs  should  be  obvious. 
For  one  thing,  it  hampers  the  military 
from  adequately  and  properly  proceed- 
ing along  in  the  space  field  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

We  must  not  separate  the  military  and 
civilian  applications  of  space  quite  as 
arbitrarily  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

The  Soviets  pursue  their  own  space 
activities  with  no  such  self-imposed  en- 
cimibrances.  They  do  not  attempt  to 
advise  tlie  world  of  the  category  of  ac- 
tivity into  which  a  particular  Soviet 
space  experiment  might  fit.  They  op- 
erate In  space  solely  in  the  national  In- 
terest of  the  U.S.S.R.,  unperturbed  and 
unrestrained  by  world  opinion  as  to 
whether  a  Soviet  sputnik  or  other  space 
vehicle  has  peaceful  or  military  Impli- 
cations. 

By  voting  an  Increase  In  the  space 
budget  to  $1.8  billion,  we  have  expressed 
qiilte  firmly  our  desire  to  expedite  outer 
space  exploration  and  to  develop  space 
capabilities  so  as  to  meet  one  of  the 
great  challenges  facing  the  Nation  to- 
day. I  might  add  that  $1.8  billion  was 
appropriated  in  1939  for  our  entire  mili- 
tary program. 

I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  an  In- 
crease in  this  budget  will  iK>t  be  asked 
next  year  and  for  some  years  to  come. 
But  I  am  equally  convinced  that  the 
money  to  be  appropriated  in  the  future 
must  not  be  earmarked  specifically  for 
space  explorations  which  can  only  be 
labeled  peaceful  or  civilian. 

The  Soviets'  recent  manned  orbital 
shot  clearly  dramatizes  the  fact  that  if 
we  are  to  duplicate  or  exceed  them  in 
this  field,  a  great  deal  of  worlc.  much  pa- 
tience, and  many  dollars  will  be  needed. 
Our  recent  dummy  <Nl»iial  sbot  clearly 


shows  great  progress  In  closing  the  gap 
in  space  development. 

We  are  second  with  this  accomplish- 
ment, but  we  caimot  afford  to  be  second 
best  in  this  field. 

I  think  every  American  can,  with 
modesty,  take  great  pride  In  the  very 
fine  achievement  whereby  we  have  put 
an  artificial  astronaut  into  orbit,  put 
him  around  the  entire  earth  at  a  speed 
of  more  than  17,000  miles  per  hour, 
brought  him  back  down  to  earth  at  a  pre- 
determined spot,  and  actually  recovered 
the  capsule. 

There  Is  virtually  no  difference  In 
many  ways  in  this  precise  technology 
and  that  technology  needed  to  put  a  man 
in  orbit  and  bring  him  back.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  leaves  us  right  next  door  to 
that  achievement  of  which  we  have  all 
been  waiting. 

But.  I  might  add,  in  each  attempt  we 
have  tagged  our  efforts  as  peaceful— 
always  careful  to  avoid  any  military  Im- 
plication. By  so  doing,  we  might  be 
compounding  an  error  of  Judgment. 

In  my  opinion,  a  sense  of  urgency 
should  exist  across  the  whole  front  of 
our  space  projects  and  this  urgency 
should  be  Injected  into  the  manned 
military  space  program,  including  the  al- 
ready-functioning life  science  programs 
of  the  military  departments — a  program 
on  which  will  depend  in  large  measure 
the  success  of  our  outer  space  explora- 
tions. 

This  phase  of  our  space  effort  cannot 
be  allowed  to  drag  and  delay  while  the 
civilian  space  agency  attempts  to  build 
its  own  life  science  or  "bioastronautics" 
capabilities  in  deference  to  those  already 
in  operation  by  the  Air  Force. 

If  the  artificial  division  between  peace- 
ful and  military  space  programs  is  re- 
moved. I  feel  certain  that  the  United 
States  can  become  first  in  space  during 
the  decade  ahead. 

The  scientific,  industrial,  and  military 
space  resources  are  available  to  do  the 
job. 

Technology  will  not  be  paced. 

Success  will  depend  upon  the  Ingenuity 
with  which  the  available  resources  are 
managed,  and  I  am  confident  that  NASA 
and  E>ef ense  Department  coordination  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  will  bring 
about  achievements  In  space  In  this  dec- 
ade which  will  give  us  a  "high  ground" 
position  in  the  struggle  for  world  leader- 
ship and  peace. 

As  Mr.  Robert  Hotz.  editor  of  Aviation 
Week  magazine,  writes  in  the  last  two 
lead  editorials: 

The  time  to  readjust  our  sights  on  the  in- 
finite values  of  outer  space  exploration  Is 
today— whether  they  be  pure,  sclentinc  ex- 
plorations or  in  the  area  of  hard  military 
requirements — and  not  tomorrow  when  the 
great  need  for  mUltary  usee  of  space  couM 
be  thrust  upon  us  with  little  warning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  the  two  lead  edi- 
torials of  Mr.  Hotz  entitled  "The  Military 
Space  Role— I,"  and  "The  Military  8pac« 
Role— n,"  ^ilch  appeared  in  the  8ep-- 
tember  11  and  September  18  editions  of 
Aviation  Week. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 

as  follows: 

Tbx  MlUTaaT  Stacb  Rol>— I 
(By  Robert  HotE) 

There  has  been  growing  concern  lately  over 
the  role  assigned  to  the  mUltary  In  the  n.8. 
national  space  program.  Such  widely  diverse 
spokesmen  as  Senator  John  S-rxNioa,  Demo- 
crat, of  Mississippi,  Dr.  Walter  Domberger, 
former  commander  of  the  Oerman  Peene- 
munde  development  center  and  now  vice 
president  of  BeU  Aerosystems  Co.,  and  Robert 
Seamana,  associate  administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
have  voiced  public  concern  over  the  current 
neglect  of  mUltary  aspects  of  the  U.S.  space 
program.  Within  the  Air  Force,  assigned 
primary  military  space  responsibUlty  within 
the  Department  of  Defense,  a  belated  rec- 
ognition of  the  current  and  future  Impor- 
tance of  mUltary  capabilities  is  glimmering 
among  the  top  U8AF  brass,  although  re- 
search-minded younger  olBoera  have  been 
hammering  this  theme  since  well  before 
Sputnik  I. 

Much  of  this  current  concern  with  the 
military  space  potential  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  successful  Soviet  orbital  flights  of 
Majors  Oagarin  and  Tltov.  It  is  now  becom- 
ing increasingly  apparent  that  the  earlier 
diagnosis  of  VS.  Military  space  analysts  that 
the  Soviet  apace  program  was  an  effort  pri- 
marily oriented  toward  military  goals  Is  es- 
sentially correct.  Even  the  Soviets  them- 
selves have  dropped  thedr  cloak  of  peaceful 
science  and  are  beginning  to  bratullBh  their 
growing  mUltary  space  oapablllty  with  the 
same  bluster  with  which  they  have  rattled 
rockets  for  the  past  few  years. 

Although  the  few  voices  raised  against 
this  policy  were  hardly  heard  at  the  highest 
government  councils  of  a  few  years  ago.  it 
Is  now  apparent  that  one  of  the  worst  policy 
decisions  of  the  past  decade  was  to  try  to 
label  our  national  space  program  with  the 
catchword  of  peace  and  to  Interpret  this  as 
effective  exclusion  of  the  mUltary  from  any 
significant  pcu-ticlpatlon  In  the  basic  organ- 
ization of  the  space  research  program  and 
determination  of  Its  objectives.  This  deci- 
sion stripped  the  miUtary  of  much  of  the 
development  work  It  was  already  doing  in 
space  such  as  large  rocket  boosters,  bioas- 
tronautics and  satellite  systems  development 
and  put  this  effort  completely  under  the 
clvU — and  acoordlixg  to  the  language  of  that 
day — the  necessarily  peaceful  tent  of  NASA. 

KxcLuniifa  nu  miutast 
This  decision  to  reduce  the  mUltary  to  a 
support  role  in  the  basic  national  space  pro- 
gram was  conditioned  by  two  premises  that 
have  since  proved  to  be  false.  The  first  was 
that  at  least  a  decade  of  space  research 
would  be  required  before  any  practical  ap- 
plications In  the  form  of  operational  aystems 
would  be  poesible.  The  experience  of  only 
a  few  years  of  exploratory  postsputnlk  re- 
search has  underUned  the  gross  error  of  this 
estimate  and  a  wide  variety  of  operational 
space  ayatems,  both  clvU  and  military,  have 
already  been  proved  technically  feasible. 

The  second  was  that  we  would  score  a 
great  moral  propaganda  yXcUjtj  by  hanging 
the  "peace"  label  on  our  space  program.  We 
went  to  soma  ridiculous  lengths  to  try  to 
achieve  this  goal  including  putting  the  Mer- 
cury astronauts  in  sack  suits  and  Ignoring 
their  military  titles.  Again  experience  has 
proved  that  the  Sovlete'  more  spectacular 
efforts  have  monopolized  the  International 
propaganda  spotlight  even  though  their  as- 
tronauts were  frlven  military  promotions  la 
orbit  and  wore  the  Red  Air  Force  unlf  onn  to 
i^ave  tea  with  the  Queen  of  England  and  on 
visits  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.    One  of 
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the  most  slgnlfloant  shots  in  a  recent  Soviet 
documentary  fUm  on  their  manned  orbital 
achievements  shows  Major  Tltov  bidding 
farewell  to  the  technical  architects  of  his 
space  system  Just  before  takeoff.  In  the  line- 
up, the  large  majority  of  these  space  tech- 
nologists were  in  Red  Air  Force  uniform. 

The  UJS.  decision,  taken  during  the  fading 
years  of  the  Elsenhower  administration,  re- 
versed the  pattern  of  previous  technical  de- 
velopment success  in  the  areas  of  aeronau- 
tics and  nuclear  fission,  where  we  achieved 
a  clear-cut  international  leadership  for  sig- 
nificant time  periods.  In  both  these  fields 
the  military  requirements  were  given  top 
priority  to  achieve  technical  superiority  in 
weapons  development  on  which  our  inter- 
national posture  depended.  As  an  enormoiu 
dividend  from  the  investment  in  the  tech- 
nical exploration  of  these  areas,  the  new 
technology  flowed  Into  myriad  civil  applica- 
tions albeit  at  a  more  leisurely  p.ce  than 
the  military  effort  required. 

PKiOBrrr  tzvEascD 

Now  in  an  area  that  Is  obviously  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  survival  of  this  Nation 
and  Its  allies  we  have  reversed  this  priority 
and  substituted  the  vague  and  less  tirgent 
demands  of  pure  scientific  research  for  the 
vital  urgency  required  for  development  of 
new  mUltary  weapons.  While  it  has  been 
proved  by  the  experience  in  aeronautics  and 
nuclear  physics  that  civil  requirements  can 
be  accommodated  within  the  framework  of 
a  military-oriented  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  it  is  already  painfully  evi- 
dent that  the  reverse  Is  not  true.  A  space 
reeearch  program  oriented  solely  toward  ex- 
ploratory scientific  research  and  civU  opera- 
tional uses  will  produce  neither  the  knowl- 
edge nor  the  hardware  required  for  military 
space  systems. 

The  councils  of  government  now  are  en- 
gaged In  organizing  the  technical  and  man- 
agement pattern  of  the  most  complex  and 
algnlflcant  technical  development  program 
ever  undertaken  In  this  country — the  lunar 
landing  program.  Even  at  Its  most  conserva- 
tive cost  estimating,  it  wlU  cost  20  times 
more  than  the  Manhattan  project  and  its 
increase  in  technical  complexity  defies  oon- 
parlson  with  any  previous  effort  in  our  his- 
tory. 

If  the  miUtary  role  in  this  program  Is  de- 
fined as  merely  using  Its  already  substantial 
facilities  and  capablUty  in  space  technology 
to  support  a  program  limited  to  civil  scien- 
tific goals,  we  shall  Indeed  face  serious 
trouble  as  the  challenge  of  Soviet  military 
space  becomes  more  apparent  and  Russian 
capablUtles  approach  the  operational  phase. 

Thx  MiLrrAKT  Space  Rols — ^n 
(By  Robert  Hots) 

We  are  at  a  critical  crossroad  In  our  na- 
tional space  program.  The  top  political 
levels  of  our  government  are  now  convinced 
of  the  necessity  for  a  vigoroxis.  expanding 
national  space  program  and  are  willing  to 
provide  it  with  adequate  financial  support. 
Even  many  of  the  original  scientific  skeptics 
who  scoffed  at  the  value  of  space  exploration 
have  changed  their  tune  in  light  of  apace 
technology's  achievements  during  the  past 
few  years  and  the  portent  for  the  future. 

But  unless  this  vastly  expanded  space  pro- 
gram la  properly  organized  and  managed  to 
meet  aU  of  the  national  requirements  In 
space  technology,  both  nUlltary  and  clvU,  it 
will  hardly  pay  the  proper  future  dividends 
that  this  vast  Investment  should  yield.  There 
is  not  yet  a  clear  indication  that  military 
space  requlrementa  are  receiving  more  than 
cursory  consideration  at  any  at  the  top  gov- 
ernment levels  that  are  abeart>ed  in  Om  prob- 
lem of  organizing  and  managing  the  new, 
eiqpanded  national  qutoe  program.    Defense 


Department  representation  on  the  joint  pol- 
icy groups  handling  liaison  with  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  is 
composed  of  personnel  only  remotely  in 
touch  with  the  military  orgaiUzatlons  which 
have  developed  major  space  technology  capa- 
bilities and  are  wreetUng  with  future  re- 
quirements. As  a  result  the  work  of  these 
joint  £>OD-NASA  committees  has  been 
largely  concerned  with  the  amount  of  sup- 
port In  akUled  personnel,  facilities  and  hard- 
ware the  miUtary  must  provide  for  NASA 
programs. 

The  National  Space  CouncU  which  was  or- 
ganized specifically  to  handle  this  problem 
has  no  adequate  mUltary  representation 
nor  has  It  shown  any  concern  as  to  whether 
the  national  apace  program  will  meet  military 
as  well  as  civil  space  requlremenu. 

TECHNICAL     OIVZaOXNCS 

There  are  vastly  diverging  requirements 
between  miUtary  and  clvU  technology.  For 
example,  the  NASA  Mercury  program  has 
been  concerned  solely  with  simple  ballistic 
reentry  for  lu  manned  orbital  capsules. 
While  this  may  provide  a  large  amount  of 
Interesting  scientific  data,  it  represents  a 
technical  dead  end  from  the  viewpoint  of 
mUltary  reentry  requirements  where  the  pri- 
mary consideration  must  be  the  ability  to 
reenter  and  reach  a  preselected  point  on 
earth— either  a  target  or  landing  facility. 
A  far  broader  exploration  of  the  entire  range 
of  reentry  techniques  and  problems.  Includ- 
ing extremely  high  velocity  reentry  speeds, 
wUl  be  required  to  lay  the  proper  research 
foundation  for  military  appUcations. 

Tet  there  is  very  little  In  sight  along  this 
line  In  the  curre.nt  NASA  programs,  and  even 
the  USAF  Dyua-Soar  program  which  aimed 
in  this  direction  la  currently  stalled  in  the 
top  Pentagon  decision-making  bayous. 

Bioastronautics  is  another  area  where 
military  and  civil  requirements  diverge. 
NASA  has  had  to  rely  about  95  percent  on 
the  existing  military  capablUty  In  this  field 
to  support  its  Mercxu7  program  but  is  block- 
ing any  continued  military  development  of 
this  existing  bioastronautics  capability  while 
it  maneuvers  to  bvUld  its  own  technical  em- 
pire in  this  area.  Both  technology  and  the 
taxpaj'er  are  bound  to  suffer  if  this  trend 
prevails. 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done  In  the 
whole  area  of  orbital  rendezvous,  satelUte 
docking,  inspection,  maintenance  and  space- 
borne  defense  against  hostile  sateUltes  be- 
fore a  sound  technical  fovmdatlon  can  be 
laid  for  effective  military  satelUte  defense 
ayatexns.  Tet  NASA  has  Uttle  interest  and 
practically  no  requirement  in  this  area  for 
its  scientific  explorations  although  it  may 
belatedly  generate  some  Interest  In  this  field 
to  forestaU  any  miUtary  criticism. 

UMiriKU   xrroKT   KXQxmxD 

The  basic  problem  we  are  facing  in  the 
Mganlzatlon  and  management  of  the  ex- 
panding national  space  program  Is  not  a 
simple  issue  of  military  versiis  civil  control 
or  requirements.  There  are  not  sufficient 
technical  resources  in  space  technology 
available  now — nor  are  they  likely  to  be 
avaUable  in  the  critical  period  of  the  fu- 
ture— to  construct  two  separate  space  estab- 
lishments duplicating  each  other.  The  prob- 
lem resolves  itself  into  using  the  available 
resources,  both  clvU  and  mUltary,  and  the 
resources  that  wiU  become  avaUable  from 
the  expanding  space  budget  to  organize  a 
tnily  national  program  that  is  designed  to 
meet  mlUtary  and  dvU  requirements  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  successful  exploitation  of 
space  In  both  areas.  As  matters  stand  now, 
the  most  important  and  lU^ent  area  of  space 
technology — the  miUtary  requirements — is 
being   neglected   and   subordinated   to   the 
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less  vital  and  less  iirgent  requirements  of 
civil  scientific  exploration. 

In  the  world  in  which  we  live  today,  where 
the  challenge  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  growing 
in  every  area  of  military  technology.  It  makes 
little  sense  to  subordinate  Increasingly  ur- 
gent requirements  for  military  space  capa- 
bility to  goals  which  have  less  bearing  on 
our  ultimate  survival.  The  shadow  of  a 
growing  Soviet  military  space  capability  al- 
ready lies  across  our  land. 

The  time  to  change  our  space  policy  Is 
now.  If  we  wait  until  Soviet  space  weapons 
confront  us  or  until  somebody  In  the  Penta- 
gon E  Ring  can  write  specific  military  space 
systems  requirements  we.  will  again  be  too 
late  and  we  will  present  Uie  Soviets  with 
an  area  of  Increasing  military  vulnerability 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  space  tech- 
nology. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS. 
1962 

The  Senate  resrumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  6169)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purpHJses. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate  recommends  ap- 
propriations in  the  amount  of  $1,060,- 
894,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $487,853.- 
000  over  the  House  bill.  This  increase 
over  the  House  bill  is  large  and  deserves 
an  explanation. 

Under  area  redevelopment  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  committee 
has  restored  $51  million.  This  item  was 
deleted  from  the  House  bill  on  a  point  of 
order  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  An  au- 
thorization of  $45  million  was  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  Senate  bill  includes  $201,438,000 
for  payments  to  school  districts  and  for 
school  construction.  The  budget  esti- 
mate for  these  items  was  submitted 
directly  to  the  Senate  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House. 

On  September  21  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  message  pro- 
posing an  additional  $55  million  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  for  damage  caused 
by  Hurricane  Carla,  and  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  adequate  funds  will  be  avail- 
able to  meet  other  disaster  requirements 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  request  of  $55  million  for  disaster 
relief  consisted  of  $30  million  for  small 
business  loans,  $5  million  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  $5  million  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  $15  million  for 
the  President's  disaster  fund.  The  com- 
mittee has  included  the  full  amoimt  of 
the  budget  estimate  in  the  bill  except  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  $3 
million  has  been  included  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

For  housing  for  the  elderly,  the  com- 
mittee has  increased  the  House  bill  by 
$10  million  and  recommended  an  appro- 
priation of  $40  million. 

The  House  refused  an  appropriation 
request  for  $14,700,000  in  order  to  honor 
guarantees  on  loans  made  to  private 
banks  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven. 
Hartford  Railroad,  which  loans  are  now 
In  default 


The  committee  has  included  the  full 
amount  of  the  request  in  the  bill. 

There  is  before  each  Senator  a  copy 
of  the  committee  report  which  explains 
in  detail  the  other  increases. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  as  original  text,  pro- 
vided that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  waived  by  reason 
of  agreement  to  this  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, the  committee  amendments  are 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  with  the  understand- 
ing enunciated  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  32, 
strike  out  lines  10  through  14  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

For  additional  amount  for  salaries,  of- 
ficers, and  employees,  •537,450;  Provided, 
That  the  basic  clerk  hire  allowance  of  each 
Senator  is  hereby  Increased  by  $3,000.  and 
the  clerical  assistance  allowance  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  is  Increased  by  a  like 
amount. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  amendment  was 
recommended  after  the  bill  was  reported. 
I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  note  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  an  item  for  the  participa- 
tion in  Century  21  Exposition.  $1  million. 
May  I  ask  whether  this  is  for  the  con- 
struction or  for  additional  sums  for  the 
construction  of  the  U.S.  pavilion  at  the 
Seattle  Pair? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  chairman  will  yield,  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  Century  21  Exposition  was  con- 
ceived 4  or  5  years  ago.  and  it  will  open 
in  April  of  1962.  It  has  been  designated 
as  the  World's  Pair  by  the  World's  Pair 
Organization.  The  Federal  Government 
decided  to  participate  in  the  fair,  and  2 
years  ago  Congress  authorized  $12  mil- 
lion for  its  participation  in  the  Century 
21  Elxposition  at  Seattle. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Twelve  and  one-half 
million  dollars. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Twelve  mUlion 
dollars  plus;  yes.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figures.  Of  that  amount  $6  million 
will  be  used  to  build  the  Federal  building 
which.  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  is  now  under  construction, 
and  I  believe  60  percent  completed,  and 
even  perhaps  more  than  that.  The  other 
amount  is  to  be  used  for  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  exhibits  in  the  Federal 
building  in  the  World  of  Science.    The 


National  Science  Foundation,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  Space  Agency — all  of  the 
scientific  agencies  of  the  Government — 
will  participate.  The  theme  of  the  fair 
is  science — Science  In  the  Next  Century. 
I  have  stated  what  the  money  is  to  be 
used  for. 

The  authorization  was  $12  million  plus. 
I  will  put  the  exact  figures  In  the  Record. 
The  first  appropriation  was  $9  million, 
of  which  approximately  $6  million  will 
be  used  to  erect  a  building  which,  inci- 
dentally, will  receive  one  of  the  world 
prizes  in  architecture.  It  is  a  beautiful 
building.  The  remainder  is  to  be  used 
to  assemble  the  exhibits.  The  appropri- 
ation is  only  for  the  Federal  participa- 
tion. We  were  designated  as  a  World's 
Fair,  and  the  rules  of  the  World's  Fair 
organization  provide  that  it  is  i>osslble  to 
have  only  a  1  year  fair.  Originally  we 
intended  to  have  it  last  for  2  years,  which 
is  the  length  of  time  for  which  New  York 
is  planning  its  fair.  We  cut  the  author- 
ization down  from  $12  million  plus  so 
that  we  are  asking  a  million  dollars  of 
the  $9  million,  to  finish  off  the  Govern- 
ment participation.  That  is  what  this 
provision  is  for. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  define  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "participation"  as  he  has  used  it? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  meaning  is 
the  Federal  Government's  participation, 
like  that  of  any  other  exhibitor  in  any 
other  fair,  such  as  an  industrial  exhibi- 
tor. For  example,  I  have  in  mind  Gen- 
eral Motors,  or  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.. 
or  the  State  of  Washington,  or  the  coun- 
try of  Japan.  They  are  sdl  exhibitors. 
That  is  what  the  word  means. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  does  not 
define  the  word  "participation."  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Seattle  Fair,  to  mean  sub- 
sidizing or  underwriting  the  fair  itself, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  That  was  done  by  lo- 
cal participation.  I  will  put  all  the  fig- 
ures in  the  Record  later,  but  the  State 
of  Washington  has  appropriated  $5  mil- 
lion or  $6  million.  The  city  of  Seattle 
donated  84  acres  of  valuable  downtown 
land.  That  participation  will  probably 
run  to  $20  million  when  we  consider  the 
value  of  the  land.  Century  21,  a  non- 
profit organization,  is  comix>sed  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  Pacific  Northwest — just 
as  New  York  has  such  people — who  are 
raising  subscription  funds.  The  orig- 
inal capital  expense  is  being  met  by  orig- 
inal notes  issued  by  businessmen.  The 
whole  participati<Hi  will  run  to  $80  mil- 
lion or  $90  million. 

Th  sum  we  are  discussing  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  fair  at  all.  This  is 
only  for  Federal  participation  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  an  exhibitor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  that  the  word  "par- 
ticipation," as  the  Senator  defines  it, 
does  not  mean  participation  in  the  un- 
derwriting of  the  fair:  it  merely  means 
participation  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  an  exhibitor. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  beoi  talklnc  to  our 
good  friends  from  New  York  about  the 
New  York  Fair.  They  were  down  here 
2  days  ago,  I  believe,  or  on  Friday. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  hoping  that 
New  York  would  be  an  exhibitor  in  our 
fair,  and  in  that  way  tell  the  millions 
of  people  who  will  visit  the  fair  about 
the  New  York  Fair.  These  two  things 
should  not  be  incompatible  at  all.  The 
fairs  have  different  themes.  So  far,  42 
countries  have  agreed  to  participate  in 
the  Seattle  Fair.  The  theme  is  science. 
As  an  illustration,  let  us  take  corpora- 
tion A  or  an  automobile  manufacturer. 

The  New  York  Pair  will  have  a  bigger 
space.  It  will  exhibit  automobiles  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

At  the  Seattle  Fair  research  in  all 
fields  will  be  shown,  even  in  the  field  of 
space,  in  which  some  of  the  agencies 
participate.  RCA  and  similar  manu- 
facturers will  participate. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  will 
have  an  exhibit  entered,  through  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  knows  the  situation  as  well 
as  I  do.  I  wanted  him  to  define  the 
word  "participation"  because  an  effort 
has  been  made,  it  seems  to  me,  to  con- 
fuse participation  with  underwriting  of 
the  fair.  The  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  and 
I  have  labored  for  many  days  to  make 
it  clear  that  no  one  is  asking  anybody 
else  to  underwrite  the  New  York  Fair, 
any  more  than  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington was  seeking  to  have  anyone  else 
vmderwrlte  the  Seattle  Fair.  But  when 
It  comes  to  the  actual  exhibits  of  the 
United  States,  then  Congress  has  to  pass 
upon  the  matter,  just  as  any  other  ex- 
hibitor must  do,  and  appropriate  the 
money.  That  is  all  we  have  been  con- 
tending for.  I  simply  wished  to  make 
the  analogy  complete. 

I  wish  to  ask  another  question  of  the 
Senator.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  will  answer.  If  he  does  not 
wish  to  answer,  that  Is  all  right;  al- 
though I  feel  certain  he  will  answer. 
Does  he  consider  the  investment  which 
the  United  States  Is  making  in  the 
Seattle  Fair  to  be  desirable  in  the  na- 
tional interest? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course  I  do. 
It  has  value  beyond  mere  participation 
by  the  Government  The  United  States 
is  in  the  international  race,  or  whatever 
one  wishes  to  call  it,  in  the  new  age  of 
science.  We  have  exhibited  in  other 
fairs  throughout  the  world,  to  show  what 
the  United  States  is  doing  in  the  field 
of  science.  Some  of  our  exhibits  have 
been  quite  inadequate.  For  instance,  in 
Brussels.  I  do  not  believe  the  exhibitors 
were  satisfied  with  the  exhibit.  It  was 
good,  but  did  not  go  far  enough. 

The  Seattle  Fair  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  United  States  to  show  the 
world  what  we  are  doing.  Also,  we  are 
hopeful  that  Russia  win  pcutlclpate,  be- 
cause the  fair  will  be  a  showcase  for 
many  of  the  scientific  activities  which 
have  been  conducted  and  to  demonstrate 


the  conclusions  which  were  reached  in 
the  International  Geophysical  Year. 
This  will  be  the  first  opportunity  for 
science  to  show  what  has  been  dcuie. 
Everything  will  be  cooperative. 

There  will  be  exhibits  in  the  field  of 
oceanography  and  the  field  of  space. 
This  will  be  the  first  time  to  demon- 
strate the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  present  scientific  age  and  also  to 
present  exhibits  to  portray  the  era  be- 
fore us,  to  show  what  the  world  will  be 
like  in  the  next  century  as  it  will  relate 
to  our  way  of  life,  living,  and  everything 
else. 

The  Seattle  Pair  will  be  worth  while. 
Conservatively  speaking,  it  is  estimated 
that  from  10  to  12  million  persons  will 
visit  this  exhibit.  The  admission  charge 
will  be  about  a  dollar  a  person.  It  costs 
us  about  $2  a  person  to  keep  youngsters 
in  school,  and  that  is  good.  But  the  fair 
will  interest  thousands  and  thousands  of 
young  people  in  the  field  of  science  alone. 

We  were  very  fortunate  to  get  as  the 
director  for  the  Federal  participation 
Dr.  Spilhaus.  who  is  quite  well  known 
in  the  scientific  world,  and  is  himself 
one  of  the  great  scientists  of  the  world. 
He  is  now  engaged  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  is  taking  a  leave  of 
absence.  We  know  of  no  one  who  is  more 
apt  in  the  way  of  conveying  the  purpose 
of  the  fair  to  the  lay  person  than  Dr. 
Spilhaus.  We  prevailed  upon  him  to 
draw  a  science  strip,  which  is  published 
every  Sunday  in  the  newspapers,  di- 
rected to  the  layman,  to  show  what  will 
be  happening  in  the  world  of  science  in 
the  future. 

The  SeatUe  Fair  decidedly  will  be 
worth  while.  The  city  of  Seattle  deeded 
8  acres  of  land  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  owns 
the  land  in  fee.  The  use  of  the  Federal 
building  after  the  fair  will  have  to  be 
determined  later.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
put  to  good  use.  The  University  of 
Washington  has  already  said  it  would 
like  to  have  it  in  order  to  continue  Its 
work  in  science. 

Some  of  the  exhibits  will  be  such  that 
they  can  be  moved.  If  New  York  should 
have  a  scientific  adjunct  to  its  fair — as 
I  suppose  it  will — I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral exhibits  could  merely  be  brought  up 
to  date  and  moved  to  New  York.  As  I 
understand,  the  promoters  of  the  New 
York  Pair  expect  to  send  some  of  their 
representatives  to  Seattle  to  learn  about 
some  of  the  errors  which  we  might  make. 
Errors  always  appear  in  ventures  of  this 
kind. 

The  Seattle  Fair  will  have  a  center  for 
the  performing  arts.  New  York  will 
have  a  great  one  at  the  Lincoln  Arts 
Performing  Center.  The  Seattle  Fair 
expects  to  have  some  outstanding  sym- 
phonies and  talented  ballets,  as  well  as 
some  outstanding  plajrs.  which  I  am  sure 
will  have  to  be  booked  out  of  the  home- 
town of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York.  Also,  we  will  have  some 
aUiletie  events  of  an  amateur  nature, 
such  as  the  national  tennis  champion- 
ship matches,  and  activities  of  that  kind. 
Seattle  is  on  the  water.  Just  as  is  New 
York.    We  expect  to  have  naval  partic- 


ipation in  our  fair.    That  win  be  quite 
an  event. 

The  travel  time  to  Seattle  Is  not  too 
great  any  more.  One  could  leave  from 
Washington,  D.C..  right  now— about 
noontime — and  be  in  Seattle  at  3 :  30  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  tell  us  what 
the  leadtime  experience  was  for  the  fair 
in  Seattle?  For  example,  how  much 
leadtime  was  necessary  between  the 
planning  for  an  exhibit  such  as  that  of 
the  United  States  and  the  actual  open- 
ing of  the  fair? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  leadtime  for 
this  exhibit  was  about  3  years.  Pre- 
liminary meetings  were  held  with  the 
scientific  advisers.  We  have  an  advi- 
sory committee  on  the  outside,  including 
Dr.  Bronk,  Dr.  Seaborg  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush, 
and  other  distinguished  scientists.  As  I 
have  said.  Dr.  Spilhaus  has  been  secured 
as  the  director  of  the  Seattle  Pair.  It 
took  about  a  year  to  hold  the  preliminary 
meetings.    I  attended  some  of  them. 

The  Senate  authorized  $12  million  late 
in  the  year  before  the  last  session.  Then 
we  seciired  a  $9  million  appropriation  in 
last  year's  appropriatitm  bill,  for  fiscal 
1962 ;  and  then  the  present  extra  $1  mil- 
lion to  round  it  off  now  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  the  Senator  believes 
it  is  necessary  to  allow  8  years  to  get  the 
planning  imderway? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  New  York  group  has  been 
working  for  about  a  year.  I  met  with 
them  in  New  Yoric  a  couple  of  times. 
Yes,  the  time  required  is  about  3  years. 
The  timetable  for  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  is  about  right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Our  timetable  Is  about 
right,  but  it  will  be  badly  disarranged  in 
the  Senate  today,  unless  we  can  have  ac- 
tion taken  today  which  has  not  been 
taken  yet  The  Item  for  participation  in 
the  New  York  World's  Fair,  which  ap- 
pears right  under  the  Item  for  the  fair  in 
the  State  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  has  been  left  blank. 
It  is  almost  imbelievable  to  the  8  mil- 
lion people  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
the  17  million  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
But  there  it  is.  Apparently  one  Member 
of  this  body  can  stop  us  from  acting 
upon  a  matter  of  this  nature. 

I  am  for  the  Seattle  Fair.  I  have 
asked  these  questions  only  to  bring  out 
the  practical  experience  which  Is  needed 
to  prepare  for  such  a  fair. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  can- 
not be  against  it  now;  the  fair  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  all  for  it.  I  have 
been  all  for  It.  I  never  was  Indifferent 
to  It.  I  have  merely  asked  the  ques- 
tions In  order  to  bring  out  the  actual 
hardpan  experience  connected  with  the 
promotion  of  the  Seattle  Fair,  which  has 
been  so  ably  spoken  of  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington.  I 
have  done  so  with  the  friendliest  mo- 
tives in  the  world,  as  they  bear  upon  our 
own  situation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  has  been  a 
little  unfriendly  feeling,  but  I  am  certain 
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this  has  not  been  the  fault  of  the  o£B- 
clals.  We  have  run  Into  some  field  com- 
petition with  a  few  persons,  particularly 
those  connected  with  industry. 

We  go  to  corporation  X.  and  say  to 
it,  "You  ought  to  show  to  the  world  the 
wonderful  job  you  have  done  in  science 
and  in  research."  Then  its  board  of  di- 
rectors meets — usually  in  New  York ;  and 
after  the  New  York  officials  talk  to  them, 
they  say,  "Well,  we  can't  exhibit  in  both 
places.  Seattle  is  out  there  on  the  beauti- 
ful shores  of  Puget  Sound,  but  we  don't 
know  too  much  about  it."  So  they  say. 
"Maybe  we  had  better  wait." 

The  result  is  that  we  have  had  great 
difficulty  with  some  industrial  exhibits. 
But  we  are  breaking  through,  and  we 
will  take  care  of  all  of  them  that  we  can 
handle. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  that  the  reason 
why  the  Seattle  Pair  got  the  jump  on 
the  New  York  Pair? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Perhaps  it  is. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  "country  boys" 
from  Washington  are  doing  very  well. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  other  day  the 
Senator  from  New  York  said — although 
I  do  not  know  where  he  got  the  infor- 
mation— that  the  two  Senators  from 
Washington  said  the  Seattle  Fair  would 
be  a  country  fair.  Well,  I  have  invited 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  come 
there,  and  it  will  be  the  biggest  "coun- 
try fair"  he  ever  saw  in  all  his  life,  even 
though  it  will  have  some  country-fair 
aspects. 

Mr.  KEATING.     It  should  have. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  will  be 
square  dances  and  country  fiddlers.  The 
Scandinavians  out  there  will  enjoy  that 
sort  of  thing  very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  only  hope  we  can 
do  as  well  with  our  fair  as  the  "country 
boys"  out  there  have  done  with  theirs. 
They  have  done  a  magnificent  job. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  First  of  all.  we  did 
not  ask  for  an  appropriation  for  our 
fair. 

Mr.  KEATING.  How  about  the  $9 
million? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  was  for  a  study. 
Ovu-  officials  met  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  other 
science  groups  involved,  and  made  our 
plans,  and  submitted  them,  and  obtained 
the  authorization. 

I  shall  not  argue  as  to  whether  we 
could  wait  until  January  for  the  regular 
appropriation  bill,  or  whether  this  item 
should  be  handled  now  in  this  supple- 
mental bill.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
study  is  actually  needed. 

The  New  York  groups  have  done  a 
very  good  job  in  organizing.  They  have 
my  friend.  General  Potter,  who  knows 
this  business,  and  they  have  Mr.  Dee- 
gan,  and  the  former  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, and  I  notice  that  they  have  Her- 
bert Hoover  there. 

Mr.  KEATING.  And  General  Eisen- 
hower.   He  is  very  much  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  President 
Kennedy  is  going  to  open  our  fair.  So 
that  makes  the  two  about  even. 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Washington  know  that  this  planning 
money  was  requested  by  the  £>epartment 
of  Commerce? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  not  famUiar 
with  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  may  state  that,  be- 
cause it  is  a  very  important  E>oint.  TTie 
Department  of  Commerce  wants  it  done 
in  this  way.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
preference  of  the  New  York  Fair.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  prefers  that, 
and  says  that  will  save  money  and  will 
be  the  most  efficient  way.  So  the  De- 
partment itself  asked  for  the  $200,000. 
Therefore,  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  is  no  invention  of  ours.  The 
Department  of  Commerce,  for  the  ad- 
ministration, has  itself  chosen  this 
course. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know  some  of  the 
New  York  people  refer  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  World  Pairs  in  Paris.  It  is  true 
that  it  designated  the  Century  21  as  the 
World's  Pair.  That  is  why  we  had  to 
reduce  it  from  a  2 -year  exhibition  to  a 
1-year  exhibition,  because  they  allow 
only  1  year. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  New  York  could  not  qualify. 
Furthermore,  of  course,  our  country  is 
not  a  member  of  the  organization,  be- 
cause we  do  not  believe  it  is  worth  be- 
longing to.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to 
cast  any  discredit  on  it;  there  is  no  need 
to  do  so. 

But  we  had  to  have  a  1-year  fair; 
and  the  $200  million  item  is  needed  in 
that  connection,  in  order  to  have  a  fair 
that  will  be  compatible  with  the  size 
and  majesty  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  is  the  popu- 
lation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Eight  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  New  York  is 
asking  for  $500  million? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  population  of 
our  metropolitan  center  is  close  to  1 
million,  and  we  shall  have  close  to  $100 
million.  So  we  are  a  little  ahead  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Seattle  is  way  ahead 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Our  fair  will  cost  $500 
million.  But  without  a  Federal  pavilion, 
we  cannot  make  the  fair  viable;  and  thus 
the  fair  would  be  ruined,  and  we  could 
not  have  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy, 
informativeness.  and  graciousness  in 
handling  the  matter  in  the  way  he  has. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  invite  both  the 
Senators  from  New  York  to  come  to 
Seattle.  I  will  see  that  they  have  a  pass 
to  the  fair;  and  they  can  ride  on  the 
monorail,  and  can  eat  lunch  in  a  tower 
800  feet  high,  and  we  will  show  them 
through  a  beautiful  pavilion  of  science 
which  will  add  greatly  to  the  prestige  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  shall  have  a  home- 
and-home  arrangement,  and  we  shall  see 
which  will  be  the  better  bargain. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  take  the 
Senators  from  New  York  on  a  private 
tour  before  they  leave. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Certainly  no  one 
could  take  us  on  a  better  tour  than  the 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  connection  with 
the  measure  reported  by  the  committee, 
the  city  of  Seattle  agreed  to  convey  to 
the  United  States  8  acres  of  land  on 
which  these  improvements,  costing  $9 
million,  were  to  be  built.    Is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  very  wisely  was  insistent  that 
the  measure  include  a  provision  for  a 
transfer  in  fee  before  that  work  pro- 
ceeded. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  was  because  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  of  the 
belief  that  if  the  U.S.  Government  was 
to  put  $12,500,000  into  a  building,  the 
land  on  which  the  building  was  to  be 
constructed  should  be  transferred  to  the 
U.S.  Government  in  fee  simple. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  has  been 
done? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes ;  that  was  done. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  the  land  and  the 
building  do  belong  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  was  $12,500,- 
000  authorized,  but  only  $9  million  was 
appropriated  following  that  authoriza- 
tion; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  they  are  now 
asking  for  $1  million  more,  so  as  to  com- 
plete the  entire  project? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Not  to  complete 
the  building,  but  to  round  out  the  ex- 
hibits which  are  going  into  the  building. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where  is  the  Worlds 
Fair  *o  be  held  in  this  decade? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  worlds  fair 
organization — I  forget  the  exact 
title 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  the  Interna- 
tional Exposition  Bureau,  made  up  of  31 
countries,  which  determines  where  the 
World  s  Fairs  will  be  held.  What  did 
that  agency  decide  should  be  the  situs 
of  the  World's  Fair? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Century  21 ,  in 
Seattle. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     In  Seattle? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Washington  know  that  the  Inter- 
national Exposition  Bureau  has  specifi- 
cally declared  that  the  New  York  expo- 
sition cannot  be  the  World's  Fair? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  think  the 
designaUon  of  Seattle  would  eliminate 
the  designation  of  New  York ;  but  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  affirmative  action 
taken  by  that  group  in  that  respect.  In 
other  words,  let  us  say  it  has  not  desig- 
nated New  York. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  The  fact  is  that 
they  do  not  want  World's  Pairs  to  spring 
up  every  year,  with  the  result  that  many 
countries  are  asked  to  participate  year 
after  year.  Therefore,  they  exercise  this 
discretionary  control  in  determining 
what  shall  or  shall  not  be  a  World's  Fair. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  purpoee  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  has  developed  a  very  inter- 
esting point;  namely,  that  in  the  search 
for  exhibits,  they  have  encountered 
statements  by  private  exhibitors  that 
they  cannot  exhibit  both  in  New  York 
and  in  Seattle. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  to  say,  they 
state,  "We  will  exhibit  at  only  one;  we 
cannot  exhibit  at  both. " 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  or  "We  can- 
not afford  to  exhibit  at  both."  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Si  it  not  a  fact  that 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Inter- 
national Exposition  Bureau  keeps  con- 
trol over  such  fairs,  and  does  not  allow 
them  to  be  proliferated  each  year? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. I  do  not  know  the  interval 
of  time  specified,  but  I  would  think  it 
would  run  from  5  to  6  years,  or  p>erhaps 
longer,  when  we  include  the  war  years. 
The  Brussels  exposition  was  the  last  one 
designated:  and  I  think  none  has  been 
designated  between  that  one  and  the 
one  at  Seattle. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Seattle  fair  is  to  be 
in  1962? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Brussels  exposition 
was  in  1959. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  not  a  5-  or  6- 
year  interval. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  speaking  of 
the  average. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  will  the  New 
York  fair  be? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    1964. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  when  will  the 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  fair  be?    In  1965? 

Kir.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know  about 
'that.         

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  60  nations  have  now  contracted 
with  New  York,  and  practically  all  the 
large  companies  of  the  United  States 
have.  So  whatever  reservations  there 
may  have  been  have  largely  been  dis- 
pelled. But  if  the  United  States  does  not 
participate,  that  will  be  a  disgrace.  I 
say  that  affirmatively. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  notice  from  the  Sen- 
ator's testimony  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  46  nations  have 
signed  up — I  am  referring  now  to  page 
12  of  the  hearing — to  exhibit  at  the 
Seattle  fair.    Is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  was  my  best 
information  at  the  time  I  gave  the  testi- 
mony. I  do  not  know  how  many  have 
signed  up  or  to  what  extent  they  were 
going  to  proceed,  but  46  nations  have 
signed  a  letter  of  intent.  I  think  some 
32  have  sent  their  plans,  and  the  rest 
are  on  the  way. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  have  signed  up 
to  exhibit,  recognizing  the  Seattle  expo- 
sition to  be  the  World's  Fair  of  1962.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes;   1962. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  whether  it  is  not 


sound  for  the  VB.  Government,  In  a 
measure,  to  take  the  same  position  that 
the  industrialists  are  taking?  We  can- 
not exhibit  at  both.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
World's  Pair,  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  exhibits  in  that  one.  but  we 
cannot  have  different  areas  in  the  States 
each  year  coming  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  asking  it  to  put  up  expensive 
exhibits. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  to  use  a  great 
deal  of  discretion  and  caution  in  these 
matters.  It  cannot  be  doing  it  all  the 
time.  This  is  the  first  one  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  participated  in 
for  some  time  to  that  extent.  It  prob- 
ably was  a  little  imfortxmate  that  New 
York  chose  the  year  1964,  instead  of.  let 
us  say,  1965,  so  that  there  would  be  a  lit- 
tle more  spread  between  the  exhibitions. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  up  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  to  convince 
the  officials  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  it  was  worth  while  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  participate,  such  as  the 
State  of  Washington  did  in  our  Century 
21.  I  do  not  know  all  of  their  plans. 
I  have  heard  a  lot  of  it  is  to  be  an 
industrial  exhibit — there  is  a  big  spread 
of  land  there — and  that  fact  may 
change  the  complex  of  what  the  Federal 
Government  wants  to  do. 

I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  the  U.S.  Gtovemment  has  been  ex- 
hibiting in  other  places  aroimd  the 
world,  with  the  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  extend  propagan- 
da in  behalf  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
I  do  not  know  whetlier  that  purpose 
would  affect  the  matter  or  not.  There  is 
a  substantial  appropriation  provided  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  par- 
ticipate in  what  we  call  fairs.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  what  the  people  of  New  York  want 
to  do.  Naturally,  I  would  be  very  sensi- 
tive if  anybody  started  to  interfere  with 
anything  we  in  Seattle  are  doing,  be- 
cause the  plans  are  pretty  nearly  com- 
pleted. I  was  not  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  had 
asked  for  the  money. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Yes.  This  is  an  admin- 
istration request. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  desig- 
nated the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
the  Federal  agency  for  the  handling  of 
such  matters.  Actually,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  doing  most  of  the 
work,  but  the  Department  of  Commerce 
is  the  technical  agency. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Washington  know  that,  according 
to  the  views  of  the  New  York  Exposition. 
Inc..  the  Federal  Government  Is  ex- 
pected to  put  at  least  $30  million  into 
the  New  York  fair? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  not  heard 
any  flgvu'e  from  those  people. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  brochure  points 
out  that  they  expect  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  put  up  a  $20  million  build- 
inc  and  expend  $10  million  for  the 
showing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  at  that  point,  that  is 


absolutely  untrue.  It  is  a  very  unusual 
thing  to  say  to  a  Senator 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  WIU  the  Senator 
from  New  York  get  the  brochure  issued 
by  the  exposition  company?  It  will 
show  positively  that  they  want  $20  mil- 
lion for  a  pavilion  and  $10  million  for 
the  exhibit. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wiU  state  to  the  Sen- 
ator what  the  facts  are.  If  he  does  not 
agree  with  me,  he  can  state  his  contrary 
views 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  can  show  the  Sen- 
ator the  brochure  and  give  the  exact 
quotation. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  had 
better  stay  in  the  middle  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  the  Cen- 
tury 21,  and  we  will  cross  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  bridge  when  we  get  to  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  like  to  hear 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield 
for  a  question  about  Washington,  rather 
than  New  York? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator yielded  to  me.  Let  me  state  a  fact, 
which  I  am  glad  to  state.  I  think  it  is 
essential  that  the  Senate  understand  it. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  made  a 
statement  in  utmost  good  faith  and  sin- 
cerity. I  have  never  challenged  him  on 
that  ground,  and  I  do  not  challenge  that 
statement  now.  He  quoted  a  statement 
that  New  York  expects  $30  million. 
The  fair  authorized  a  very  distinguished 
group  of  citizens,  headed  by  Detlev 
Bronk,  a  very  distinguished  scientist. 
who  was  mentioned  here  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  together  with  three 
other  distinguished  Americans — I  will 
give  their  names  in  a  minute;  I  am 
getting  the  brochui-e — to  make  a  study 
of  the  situation,  and  they  made  a  re- 
p>ort  in  which  they  said  that  what  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  do  is 
inaugurate  a  Fraiiklin  Science  Museum 
on  the  New  York  fairgrounds,  and  they 
estimated  the  cost  of  it  to  be  $20  mil- 
lion, plus  $10  million  for  exhibits. 

This  does  not  represent  any  expecta- 
tion of  the  New  York  Pair  or  any  request 
of  the  New  York  Pair.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  our  efforts,  which  have  been  go- 
ing on  for  days,  in  an  attempt  to  satisfy 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  that  score — 
and  I  repeat,  even  if  I  think  a  man  can- 
not be  satisfied  by  reasonable  evidence, 
a  man  of  the  character  and  integrity  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  would  not  say 
it  is  for  any  reason  other  than  he  is  not 
satisfied — Robert  Moses  wired  the  in- 
formation, and  we  put  it  in  the  Record. 
in  which  he  said  we  have  no  commit- 
ment; we  do  not  expect  anything  from 
the  Federal  Government,  except  we  ex- 
pect participation.  We  do  not  expect  $10 
million  or  $20  million  or  $30  million,  or 
any  particular  figure,  or  any  kind  of  ex- 
hibit. It  will  be  up  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 

This  group,  headed  by  Dr.  Bronk.  has 
made  a  study  and  a  suggestion,  but  that 
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doei  Bot  represent «  oommitment  or  ex- 
pectation on  the  part  <rf  New  York  or  the 
N«w  York  WorM's  Fair.  I  think  It  is 
very  important  to  make  that  statement, 
because  the  contentkm  was  expressly 
negated  by  Robert  Moses  last  week. 
The  reason  for  the  negaUon,  and  the 
reason  we  hoped  it  would  go  so  far  as 
to  satisfy  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  was 
that  there  was  no  commitment,  express 
or  Implied.  If  the  Senate  allowed  the 
matter  to  go  forward.  It  is  entirely  up 
to  the  Senate.  It  has  passed  the  House. 
If  we  CO  over  untU  tomorrow,  or  if  it  is 
not  approved,  we  are  finished. 

Mr.  KfAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
thing  I  forgot  to  mention.  Seattle  did 
not  come  to  Congress  to  ask  for  one 
Blckel  until  the  authorization  was 
passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  on  that  point. 
I  want  the  Rkcord  to  show  the  facts  with 
respect  to  the  Seattle  Century  21  Expo- 
sition, because  I  think  it  is  fundamental 
to  the  position  of  the  committee. 

On  September  9,  1959.  authorizing 
legislation  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  shown  as  Public  Law  86-250, 
and  is  to  be  found  at  page  486  of  volume 
73  of  the  U.8.  Statutes  at  Large. 

The  authorization  which  was  passed 
at  that  time  includes  the  words: 

Tliere  ar«  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, to  remain  available  until  expended, 
not  to  exceed  $12,500,000  to  carry  out  the 
provlBlona  of  this  act.  Including  participa- 
tion in  the  expoaition. 

Last  year,  under  the  authorization, 
the  committee  approved  an  appropria- 
tion of  $9  million.  This  year  the  com- 
mittee was  requested,  imder  a  supple- 
mental budget  item,  to  follow  that  up 
with  an  additional  appropriation  of  $1 
million.  The  statement  made  to  our 
committee  was  that  the  $1  million  would 
allow  the  completion  of  the  program  of 
Federal  participation.  The  $1  million  is 
well  within  the  authorization;  therefore, 
the  committee  appropriately  approved 
and  recommended  the  $1  million  appro- 
priation. 

When  we  considered  the  question  of 
the  New  York  Pair — and  I  am  sure  our 
committee  has  no  preference  as  between 
communities  of  our  Nation,  or  their 
fairs — we  were  faced  with  the  situation 
that  authorizing  legislation  has  not  been 
passed,  but  is  still  pending. 

The  request  for  the  approval  of  an 
appropriation — which  I  think  was  $200,- 
000 — and  for  the  naming  of  a  Federal 
Commissioner  to  cover  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  New  York  Fair  reached 
us.  We  felt  it  was  appropriate,  and 
Indeed  necessary,  to  await  the  fate  of 
the  authorizing  legislation  before  we 
w«it  further  into  the  question. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  served 
from  time  to  time  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  hears  the  annual 
appropriations  estimates  in  this  field. 
This  was  on  the  supplemental  bill,  but 
the  procedure  is  to  parcel  out  the  work 
in  accordance  with  subcommittee  juris- 
dictions. 

The  Senator  from  Florida,  at  the 
hearing,  felt  that  a  completely  different 


case  was  made.  If  the  hearings  are 
read.  Senators  wQl  note  that  other  Sen> 
ators.  befOTe  the  Senator  fnxn  norida 
made  any  statement  at  all  about  the 
question,  invited  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  authorization  for  the  New  York 
Fair  was  pending  and  had  not  passed  the 
Senate,  and  that  imtll  it  passed,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  Fair  was  not  scheduled  until 
1964,  as  I  recall,  it  was  inappropriate 
and  out  of  order  for  the  Congress  to  rec- 
ognize an  appropriation  which  would,  in 
effect,  conunit  the  United  States,  as  we 
felt,  to  the  New  York  Fair. 

I  think  that  is  the  legal  situatlcui.  So 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  not  prejudging  the  New 
Yoi*  Fair  at  alL  He  is  perfectly  willing 
to  follow  the  judgment  of  the  Congress 
and  to  have  the  United  States  partici- 
pate in  any  amount  or  up  to  any  amount 
which  is  authorized.  U  the  Congress 
passes  authorizing  legislation.  However, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  sees  no  reason 
why  the  same  appropriate  proceedings 
which  have  been  followed  in  the  case  of 
the  Seattle  Exposition  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  of  the  New  York 
Exposition. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     I  now  have  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Hay  DEN]  had  the  floor  and  had  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  IMr. 
MagnusonJ. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Hicket  in  the  chair ) .  The  Senator  from 
Washington  had  the  floor  when  the  pres- 
ent Presiding  Officer  took  the  chair. 
The  Chair  understood  liim  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
finished  what  I  intended  to  state.  I 
merely  wished  to  have  the  Record  clearly 
set  forth  the  action  of  the  committee 
and  the  condition  of  the  authorizing 
legislation  which  lies  behind  that  action. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  one  point? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  Chamber.  He  asked  me  to  rep- 
resent him  in  his  temporary  absence. 
That  is  my  only  reason  for  injecting  my- 
self into  these  proceedings. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  had  the  floor  and 
yielded  to  me.  I  in  turn  yielded  to  many 
other  Senators, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  When  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  had  the  floor,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  was  asked  to  define  the 
word  "participation."  I  believe.  That  is 
how  the  situation  occurred. 


ICr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
titk,  who  has  the  ttoor? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yi^d  to  me  for  one  pobit? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
promised  I  would  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  only  one 
question. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  clear  up  sonaethlng  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  used  the  word  "un- 
true." for  which  I  apologize.  I  do  not 
feel  that  way  at  all  about  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  The  word  was  said  in  the 
heat  of  argument,  and  I  wish  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  what  I  intended  to  say 
was  "not  a  fact."  I  am  terribly  sorry, 
because  I  do  not  wish,  by  anything  I  say, 
to  question — because  that  is  not  in  my 
mind — the  complete  integrity,  bona  fides, 
diligence,  and  sincerity  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Saiator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  in  tiie  colloquy  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  moitioned 
that  the  Seattle  World's  Fair  partook 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  coimtry 
fair,  and  that  there  would  be  fiddle  mu- 
sic and  other  rustic  surroundings. 

My  question  is  whether  there  will  be 
adequate  space  available  for  the  blue  rib- 
bon winning  cattle  and  horses  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse  1? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  should  be  glad 
to  have  them  run  around  the  pavilions, 
to  let  everybody  look  at  them.  Our  fair 
will  not  be  a  country  fair.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  best. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  uses  such  good  Judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  niunes  to  at- 
tach to  his  bulls  that  I  thought  adequate 
space  should  be  set  aside. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Soia- 
tor  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  that  at  some 
time  today  the  question  of  U.S.  partici- 
paUon  in  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
may  be  brought  to  a  vote  and  that  an 
appropriation  may  be  made.  At  that 
time  it  is  my  intention  to  vote  for  It. 

I  think  the  big  cities  of  the  country 
are  frequently  discriminated  against  in 
regard  to  appropriations  and  legislation. 
New  York  City  and  my  own  city  of  Chi- 
cago do  not  receive  the  attention  and 
the  an>ropriations  which  they  deserve. 

Now  that  I  have  said  that,  I  also  state 
that  the  New  York  Fair  is  headed  by  one 
of  the  most  competent,  most  honorable, 
and  most  Irritating  men  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  namely,  one  Rob- 
ert Moses.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Moses  has  devoted  nearly  50  years 
of  his  life  to  public  service,  generally 
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without  pay,  although  I  understand  at 
long  last  he  is  getting  pay  as  head  of  the 
fair. 

Mr.  Moses  is  an  amazingly  efficient 
man.  He  simultaneously  conducts  a 
number  of  ventures  with  great  integrity. 
I  think  he  is  one  of  the  great  public 
servants  of  all  time.  But  he  also  carries 
with  his  virtues  some  very  irritating 
qualities.  He  is  the  most  egotistical  pub- 
lic servant  I  have  ever  known.  He  is 
the  most  intolerant  public  servant  I  have 
ever  known,  and  he  is  the  most  hot  tem- 
pered public  servant  I  have  ever  known. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Moses,  as  head 
of  the  New  York  Power  Authority,  has 
circulated  defamatory  material  concern- 
ing the  city  of  Chicago  and  our  sanitary 
district  because  the  lake  diversion  at 
Chicago  would  diminish  the  amount  of 
water  which  flows  over  Niagara  by  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  and  Mr.  Moses  ap- 
parently believes  it  is  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  Nation  to  furnish  water  to  New  York 
and  that  the  citizens  should  not  have 
any  water  for  use  except  by  his  leave. 

In  spite  of  all  that — not  because  of  it, 
but  in  spite  of  all  that — I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  support  the  Senators  from  New 
York  in  any  move  they  may  make  to  get 
appropriations  for  the  New  York  World's 
Fair.  I  hope  however  that  they  will  at- 
tempt to  exercise  some  restraint  upon 
Mr.  Moses  and  urge  uix)n  him  that  there 
are  certain  standards  of  gentility  which 
he  should  observe.  Perhaps  Mr.  Moses 
has  now  reached  such  an  age  that  it  is 
impossible  to  change  his  habits,  but  he 
would  add  to  his  fine  qualities  if  he  would 
moderate  his  behavior. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield,  if  he  has  the  floor; 
and,  if  not,  I  ask  recognition  for  a  brief 
comment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  through. 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER, 
the  Senator  yield  to  the  Senator 
New  York? 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President— 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER. 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  I»resident.  the 
distingiilshed  Senator  from  Illinois  is  to 
be  commended  for  not  allowing  his  per- 
sonal feelings  in  connection  with  the 
water  diversion  at  Chicago  to  enter  into 
his  consideration  of  the  matter  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

It  is  typical  of  his  attitude  as  we  have 
known  it  over  the  years.  He  is  a  man 
of  principle.  I  appreciate  deeply  what 
he  has  had  to  say  about  his  support  for 
the  fair.  I  should  be  happy  to  talk  with 
Mr.  Moses  at  my  flrst  opportunity  and 
convey  to  him  the  views  expressed  by 
my  friend  from  Illinois. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  eminently  correct  in  what  he  has 
said  as  to  the  parliamentary  situation. 
The  authorizing  legislation  has  not 
passed  Congress.  The  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  was  in  or- 
der. To  have  included  the  item  would 
have  been  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  But  such  action  has  been  taken 
before. 
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The  position  of  New  York  Senators  Is, 
as  has  been  brought  out,  that  3  years  is 
needed  as  the  leadtlme  for  planning. 
In  order  to  plan  what  is  going  to  be 
done  in  1964 — and  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  participate,  we  want 
the  very  best  presentation  that  can  be 
made  of  our  economic,  political,  and  so- 
cial Institutions.  It  is  important  that 
the  planning  start  now.  TTierefore  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  sent  to 
Congress  a  request  for  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  for  planning  at  this 
time.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  supports  the  fair  in  New  York 
Former  President  Eisenhower  supports 
the  fair  in  New  York. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio 
that  7  of  the  countries  which  belong 
to  the  Bureau  of  International  Exposi- 
tions are  among  the  60-odd  that  have 
signed  up  for  exhibits  at  the  fair.  Our 
country,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  does  not 
wish  to  become  a  member  of  that  organ- 
ization. That  means,  as  I  see  it,  that 
the  Bureau  cannot  control  what  we  want 
to  do,  even  in  an  advisory  capacity,  in 
this  country. 

A  fair  in  Seattle  is  a  fine  thing  for 
Seattle.  Again  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Washington  that  I  shall  accept  his  in- 
vitation to  come  out  there.  I  want  to 
see  that  fair.  It  will  have  a  somewhat 
different  accent  from  the  one  proposed 
in  New  York. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom 
will  see  fit  to  authorize  what  the  other 
body  by  such  overwhelming  vote  has  done 
at  this  session.  I  cannot  impress  upon 
Senators  too  strongly  the  necessity  for 
immediate  action. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  srield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
recognized,  but  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
in  my  hand  a  brochure  issued  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  1961,  by  the  New  York  World's 
Pair,  1964-65  Corp.  On  page  24  of 
that  brochure  is  the  following  statement : 

Financing  the  exhibit  would  require  an 
appropriation  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
$30  million,  $20  million  for  the  building  and 
$10  million  (or  the  exhibits  It  would  house. 

I  can  imderstand  that  there  is  no 
final  word  on  how  much  the  Federal 
Government  would  contribute,  but  I 
called  Mr.  Gudeman,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  and  asked  the 
following  question: 

Would  the  Federal  Government  be  re- 
quired to  put  $30  million  into  the  fair? 

He  said: 

I  do  not  want  to  have  you  misled.  The 
amount  will  be  at  least  $30  million  if  we 
go  into  the  show. 

So  the  $30  million  figure  would  be  the 
rockbottom  figure. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld  so  that  I  may  answer  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  briefly,  but  I  think  this  discussion 


should  be  taken  up  in  order.  I  will  yitid 
to  the  Senator,  but  I  think  we  should 
proceed  with  the  pending  bill  and  make 
some  progress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  in  all  fairness,  whether  it  is  not 
a  fact  that,  as  this  subject  has  been  put 
up  to  Congress — and,  of  course,  it  is  now 
languishing  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — the  United  States  is  not  ob- 
ligated to  contribute  a  penny — and  I  use 
the  word  "obligated"  specifically — other 
than  the  $300,000  authorization  called 
for,  and  that  before  any  additional 
money  is  spent,  the  Senate  will  have  to 
vote  on  the  question? 

Bifr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, except  that  both  Mr.  Gudeman  and 
Mr.  Hodges  said  that  if  we  go  into  the 
fair,  the  cost  will  be  $30  million  at  a 
minimum. 

Mr.  Gudeman  said: 

We  will  have  to  go  in  to  that  extent. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Senators  from  New 
York  would  have  to  come  back  to  Con- 
gress for  additional  funds,  but  I  think 
the  passage  of  the  resolution  would  mean 
at  least  an  expenditure  of  $30  million. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Has  unanimous  con- 
sent been  granted  to  adopt  all  of  the  com- 
mittee amendments,  and  to  consider  the 
bill,  as  amended,  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such 
unanimous  consent  was  granted.  The 
bill  is  now  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  has  gener- 
ally asked  the  chairmen  of  the  various 
subcommittees  whose  appropriations  are 
contained  in  the  general  appropriation 
bills  to  handle  the  items  of  which  they 
have  charge. 

The  first  items  that  were  reached  in  the 
bill  were  those  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

I  have  not  yet  been  entirely  cured  of 
the  habit  I  acquiied  when  I  flrst  came  to 
the  Senate,  of  undertaking  to  reduce 
appropriations  and  hold  them  to  a  min- 
imum. I  realize  that  such  an  endeavor 
is  entirely  out  of  order  in  this  new  day. 
It  is  a  very  old-fashioned  idea. 

In  any  event.  I  suggested  in  the  com- 
mittee that  we  reduce  the  budget  Item 
for  the  emergency  conservation  meas- 
ures— involving  soil  conservation  work — 
for  which  the  budget  had  requested  $5 
million.  The  item  was  reduced  to  $3  mil- 
lion. I  suggested  that  we  reduce  the 
loan  item,  as  approved  by  the  other  body 
for  the  so-called  water  conservation 
loans,  from  $8  million  to  $5  million  and 
not  take  it  out  of  the  operating  loan 
funds  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

Both  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  I  looked  over  the  committee 
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report  azKl  found  that  the  only  items 
that  had  been  reduced  below  the  figure* 
in  the  other  body  were  those  concerning 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Not  only  had  none  of  the  other  items 
been  reduced,  but  the  Senate  committee 
had  added  approximately  $487,853,000  to 
the  bin  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  other 
body. 

If  there  is  any  group  in  this  country 
that  is  justified  in  expecting  to  receive 
some  assistance  from  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment  today,  it  is  the  farmers.  Farm- 
ers are  at  the  bottom  of  our  economic 
scale.  The  average  farm  income  per 
year  or  per  hour  worked  is  much  lower 
than  that  which  is  received  by  any  other 
group  in  the  Nation  today. 

I.  therefore,  had  some  pangs  of  con- 
science, due  to  the  fact  that,  in  my  ef- 
fort to  conserve  the  deficit  in  the  Treas- 
VUT.  I  had  moved  to  reduce  those  items. 
It  also  caused  great  concern  to  some 
other  Senators,  particularly  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  TMr.  Carroll!,  who.  I 
understand,  was  prepared  to  move  to 
restore  one  of  these  items. 

In  riew  of  the  fact  that  these  were 
the  only  items  that  were  reduced,  I  move 
to  restore  them,  and  I  move  to  amend 
the  bill  on  page  2,  line  14,  by  striking  the 
figure  "Sa.OOO.OOO"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "5,000.000";  and  to  amend  the 
bill  further  on  line  24  by  striking  the 
figure  "$5,000,000"  and  inserting  the 
figure  "$8,000,000". 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL  I  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia.  This  is  a  very 
Important  subject  As  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  knows,  I  had  an  identical 
amendment  at  the  desk,  restoring  the 
FHA  amount  to  $8  million. 

The  House  had  fixed  the  amount  to  be 
aiH)roprlated  at  $8  million,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  has 
said,  and  the  Senate  reduced  it  to  $5  mil- 
Uon. 

Mr.  RUSSEU/.  The  committee  re- 
duced it 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  itself;  yes. 

Mr.  President,  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate contains  $5  million  in  loan  authori- 
zations for  soil  and  water  conservation 
loans  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

The  FHA  testified  that  it  had  needs 
of  $20  milUon. 

The  House  allowed  $8  million  for  the 
FHA,  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  contin«;aicy  reserve 
fund. 

The  position  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  is  that  this  contin- 
gency fund  was  set  up  for  operating 
loans  to  farmers  and  should  not  be  used 
for  water  development  loans. 

The  Senate  committee  prefers  to  use 
a  more  direct  route  and  make  an  addi- 
tional regular  authorization. 

However,  in  doing  so  the  committee 
has  cut  the  amount  from  $8  million  to 
$5  minion. 

The  FHA  has  made  a  strong  argument 
for  $20  milUon. 


Two  critical  problems  hav«  developed 
in  the  West,  Intensifying  the  need  for 
these  loai.s. 

These  problems  are  drought  and 
brackish  or  saline  underground  water. 

I  presented  a  statement  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  describing  the  needs 
for  these  FHA  loans  in  my  own  State 
of  Colorado. 

Rural  areas  of  Colorado  alone  have 
needs  for  water  development  loans  suffi- 
cient to  use  up  the  entire  amount  granted 
by  the  Senate  committee. 

I  described  to  the  Senate  committee 
how  rural  families  in  a  portion  of  Boul- 
der and  Weld  Counties  in  Colorado  were 
hauling  their  domestic  water  in  barrels 
to  th^r  homes  and  storing  it  in  cisterns. 
This  is  because  their  well  water  is  brack- 
ish and  unusable. 

Five  different  water  development  as- 
sociations in  this  one  area  alone  have 
applied  to  FHA  for  loans  in  the  amount 
of  $1.25  million  to  construct  a  domestic 
water  supply  system. 

I  shall  not  go  into  greater  detail  on 
Colorado's  rural  domestic  water  prob- 
lems, because  I  described  them  in  fuU 
in  my  statement  to  the  committee,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time, 
Mr.  President,  that  my  statement  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
September  20,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATxmirr  of  Senator  John  A.  Caksoll  ok 
8uppi.EicxirrAL  AmopuAnoirs  rem,  Son.  and 
Watck  Loan  fob  Bouu>bi-Wkld  Ooxn*ma, 
Colo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  before  you  today 
to  support  President  Kennedy's  request  far 
additional  funds  for  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation loans. 

The  President  In  his  sxipplemental  appro- 
priation message  of  August  8  asked  for  au- 
thority for  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  use  a  portion  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's contingency  fund.  Tbe  Houae  lim- 
ited this  to  $8  mlllloo. 

Since  these  contingency  funds  were  la- 
tended  for  operating  loans  the  committee 
may  decide  to  provide  necessary  water  loan 
funds  In  another  manner. 

Therefore.  I  will  not  today  recommend  any 
particular  method  for  providing  FHA  with 
the  additional  needed  credit  authority. 

FHA  had  had  an  unexpectedly  heavy  de- 
mand for  credit  assistance  from  farmers  who 
need  to  develop  supplies  of  potable  water. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  demands 
anKnint  to  sao  million. 

Howerer,  the  Agriculture  Appropriation 
Act  at  1963  allowed  FHA  only  S3  million  for 
water  loans. 

The  President's  request  In  his  supplemen- 
tal message  has  particular  significance  to 
Colorado,  and  I  wish  to  call  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  ApproprtatUms  Gom- 
mltte*. 

An  area  of  Colorado  embracing  a  portion 
of  Boulder  and  Weld  Counties  is  aflUcted 
with  concentrated  brackish  underground 
water. 

The  farm  families  in  this  area  hare  been 
farced  to  abandon  their  own  water  supplies 
and  haul  water  by  truck  for  domestic  um. 

Over  a  year  ago  five  contiguous  rural 
groups  In  ihe  affected  Boulder- Weld  area  ap- 
plied to  the  Parmer*  Home  Administration 
for  aoU  aad  water  conservation  loans  of 
1250.000  each  to  construct  domestic  water 


systems  which  would  have  a  common  soxiroe 
ck  water  and  a  common  treatment  plant. 

The  efforts  of  the  five  groups  in  Colorado 
make  an  Interesting  story  and  vividly  Illus- 
trate the  need  for  expansion  of  this  program. 

The  pfu-tlcular  area  of  which  I  speak  la 
within  50  miles  of  Denver.  It  has  never  had 
a  domestic  water  supply  system. 

The  contemplated  system  would  serve 
Beech  Aircraft  Corp.,  located  about  6  mliee 
north  of  Boulder;  Bureau  of  Standards  lo- 
cated on  Table  Mesa  north  of  Boulder; 
7  school  buildings  located  In  a  newly 
reorganized  district,  comprising  all  of  north- 
ern Boulder  County  and  a  portion  of  Weld 
County:  the  small  town  of  Nlwot  which  has 
about  60  families;  plus  approximately  650 
farm  families  in  the  northern  part  of 
Boulder  County  and  a  part  of  Weld  County. 
This  is  a  rich  agricultural  area  devoted  to 
livestock  feeding  and  dairying. 

As  I  said  before,  this  area  has  never  had 
a  domestic  water  supply.  The  well  water 
is  not  of  good  quaUty  even  for  Uvestock  use 
and  the  domestic  water  has  to  be  hauled 
many  miles  from  the  city  of  Longmont  and 
stored  in  cisterns  on  the  famvs.  In  the  mld- 
20th  century  this  situation  to  me  is  in- 
credible. My  colleagues  can  readily  under- 
stand why  these  people  ask  the  Government 
to  help  them  to  get  clean,  filtered,  and 
piped  water. 

They  are  not  asking  the  Oovernment  to 
bear  all  the  burden.  They  want  to  help 
themselves.  Nearly  600  families  have  indi- 
cated their  desire  and  initiative  by  deposit- 
ing 1200  each— nearly  $156,000— with  the 
officers  elected  to  the  nonprofit  organlaatioQ 
which  was  formed  some  18  months  ago.  All 
organizational  work  was  donated  and  tech- 
nical advice  came  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  The  group  has  purchased 
1.000  units  of  Colorado-Big  Thompson  proj- 
ect water,  acquired  land  for  reservoir  and 
filter  sites.  Nearly  $40,000  has  been  spent 
for  engineering  services. 

These  large  community  syBtems  can  only 
be  built  If  suitable  long-term  credit  is  avail- 
able, and  that  credit  Is  not  now  available 
in  rural  areas. 

The  credit  can  be  made  available  to  these 
Colorado  rural  faxnillea  if  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  approve  the  President's  re- 
quest for  additional  credit  authority  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

The  application  by  the  Colorado  groups 
in  the  Nlwot  area  has,  I  think,  iiigh  ixiorlty 
in  FHA  and  I  am  hopeful  that  as  soon  as 
the  Congress  passes  this  bill  the  Nlwot  area 
loan  will  be  approved  and  the  water  supply 
project  initiated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  saline  water  bill 
was  up  for  consideration  la  the  Interior 
Committee  and  again  on  the  Hoar  at  the 
Senate,  I  called  attention  to  aa  increasingly 
troublesome  water  problem  in  the  West. 
That  Is  the  problem  of  bracklah  well  water 
on  our  farms. 

I  recommended  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  look  into  the  poesibUity  of 
making  loans  to  farmers  for  Installation  of 
small  water  conversion  units. 

These  small  units,  which  would  fumish 
about  20  gaUons  a  day  to  a  farm  family  for 
domestic  use.  would  purify  weU  water  that 
is  now  unfit  for  drinking. 

PUot  plants  of  the  type  I  have  mentioned 
are  already  being  operated  on  farms  In  Colo- 
rado and  other  States  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

As  soon  as  an  economical  ptniflcatlon  sys- 
tem Is  perfected  it  is  my  h<q;>e  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  win  promptly 
apply  its  credit  authority  to  development 
of  small  on-the-farm  salln*  or  bracklah 
water  oonverslon  tinlts. 

I  am  confident  that  tf  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation experiments  develop  a  small  sys- 
tem that  can  cheaply  purify  ground  water, 
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farmers  an  over  the  West  will  want  to  In- 
stall such  units. 

I  hope  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
will  consider  the  critical  needs  of  these 
farmers  who  are  burdened  with  brackish, 
undrinkable  weU  water  and  cooperate  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  development 
of  a  program  to  provide  western  rural  areas 
with  potable  water. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  moved  to 
restore  the  FHA  soil  and  water  loan 
funds  to  $8  million  I  Join  him  in  that 
motion  and  withhold  calling  up  my 
amendment  at  the  desk. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Appropriation  Sul>com- 
mittee  agrees,  in  light  of  the  severe 
drought  in  the  West  and  the  intensify- 
ing problem  with  braclcish  undergroimd 
water,  to  restore  the  amount  to  $8  mil- 
lion. 

The  committee  will  now  be  able,  in 
conference,  to  work  out  tiie  method  in 
which  this  money  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  FHA.  either  through  the  USDA 
contingency  fimd  or  through  regular 
authorizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  thanlcing 
the  able  Senator  from  Georgia.  We 
sp>end  money  all  over  the  world;  this  is 
only  a  small  amount  with  which  to  help 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation.  I  again 
commend  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
agreeing  to  raise  the  FHA  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservation  loan  appropriation  to 
$8  million. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  He  has  correctly  stated 
that  a  much  larger  sum  than  $8  million 
could  be  used.  However,  that  is  true  of 
all  the  loan  funds  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Applications  received 
from  tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppers 
and  veterans  for  loans  with  which  they 
buy  farms  have  far  exceeded  the 
amounts  available.  Ilie  fund  that  we 
have  made  available  for  production 
loans  in  the  regular  bill  is  far  oversub- 
scribed; at  least,  the  requests  are  far 
in  excess  of  the  amount  available.  I 
wish  to  add  that  there  has  been  an  un- 
usual record  of  repayment  on  these  soil 
and  water  loans.  As  of  the  last  time  I 
looked  at  the  figures,  only  one  loan  was 
in  default,  and  that  was  a  loan  of  $50,- 
000.  Over  a  period  of  years  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  record  of  repayment. 
The  Federal  Government  will  not  lose 
anything.  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  distingviished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  I 
understand  he  is  disposed  to  accept  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  We  will  accept  the 
amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Chatkb]  and  myself  I  call  up  my 
amendment  on  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislatitx  Cubk.  On  page  2t, 
after  line  12  Insert  the  following: 


OOICPUANCX    AL'tlVITUS,    MKXICAM    FABM    LABOB 
PROOaAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compliance 
activities.  Me  (lean  farm  labor  program," 
$429,000:  Provided.  That  thU  paragraph 
shall  be  effective  only  upon  the  enactment 
into  law  of  H.R.  2010,  Eighty-seventh 
Congress. 

SALAKIXS    AND    XXPENSES.    MEXICAN    FARM   LABOR 
PBOCRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses,  Mexican  farm  labor  program," 
$594,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  Farm  labor 
supply  revolving  fund:  Provided,  That  this 
paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon  the 
enactment  into  law  of  HJl.  2010.  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  amendment  simply 
provides  the  budget  estimate  for  the 
Mexican  farm  lal}or  program  for  the 
present  fiscal  year,  which  will  end  on 
June  30,  1962.  When  we  passed  the 
regular  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  au- 
thorization for  this  program  expired  on 
December  31  of  this  year.  We  could  not 
therefore  carry  the  full  budget  estimate. 
What  the  amendment  does  it  to  provide 
an  appropriation  for  the  full  budget 
estimate  for  this  fiscal  year  for  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  was  cleared  by  both 
branches.  I  am  glad  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  It  was  authorized. 
There  is  no  question  al>out  it.  We  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  amended  the  Freeport 
Harbor  project  bill.  HR.  8320,  by  adding 
an  amendment  reading : 


In  all  cases  in  which  under  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States  oaths  are 
authorized  or  required  to  be  administered, 
such  oaths  may  be  administered  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

That  bill  is  now  in  the  House,  and  it 
seems  that  with  that  amendment  on  it 
there  is  not  much  prospect  of  its  being 
considered  in  the  House. 

Therefore,  after  discussing  the  matter 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  and  other  Senators,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer  the 
amendment  and  also  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.  I  do  so  because 
at  the  present  time  the  Vice  President 
has  power  only  to  administer  oaths  to 
Senators.  This  would  broaden  his  pow- 
ers to  give  the  Vice  President  powers 
which  he  now  lacks  as  the  only  officer  of 
any  standing  in  the  Federal  Government 
without  such  authority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  state 
the  amendment. 

The  Chixf  Clxhk.  After  line  10,  on 
page  25,  It  is  proposed  to  add  the 
following: 

OZmtXAli   PROVISXONS 

Section  306  of  the  Independent  Ofllces 
Appropriation   Act,   1944    (6  VS.O.   16»).  U 


amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "8»c. 
206."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  all  cases  in  which  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States  oaths 
are  authorized  or  required  to  be  admin- 
Utered.  such  oaths  may  be  administered  by 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  its  action  in  passing  HH. 
8320.  the  Freeport  Harbor  project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  passed  the 
bill  is  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  House  be  requested  to  re- 
turn the  papers  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  a  colloquy  which  occurred  yes- 
terday, participated  in  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr, 
SymingtonI,  I  gave  him  assurance  that 
a  point  of  order  would  be  made  on  an 
amendment  on  page  13,  under  the  head- 
ing "National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Coimcil.  Salaries  and  Expenses." 

I  now  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  proviso  beginning  on  line  1,  page  14. 
and  continuing  through  line  9,  page  14. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  that  was 
exactly  the  item  which  I  rose  to  discuss. 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
raised  the  point  of  order.  I  also  was 
seeking  permission  to  raise  the  point  of 
order.  I  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  clearly  legisla- 
tion, because  it  confers  power  upon  the 
Council  to  establish  compensation,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  sidopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  prepared  to  rule  on  the  point 
of  order. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dntx- 
SENl  has  made  a  point  of  order  against 
the  committee  amendment  beginning  on 
page  14.  line  1.  Inserting  a  proviso  that 
employees  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council  may  be  appointed  and 
compensated  under  section  201(f)  of  the 
Space  Act  of  1958  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

The  Senate,  in  the  exercise  of  its  con- 
stitutional authority,  has  provided  in 
paragraph  2  of  rule  XVI.  that  "the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  shall  not  report 
an  appropriation  bill  containing  amend- 
ments proposing  new  or  goieral  legisla- 
tion"; and  In  paragraph  4  of  the  said 
rule  it  is  provided  that  "no  amendment 
which  proposes  general  legislation  shall 
be  received  to  any  general  appropriation 
bill,"  and  so  forth. 

"The  committee  amendment.  In  provid- 
ing that  hereafter  onployees  of  the 
Council  may  be  appointed  and  com- 
pensated, without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act 
of   1949.  as  amended,   and  giving  the 
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Council  authority  in  certain  cases  to  fix 
salaries  of  its  employees,  is,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chair,  clearly  legislation  and 
In  violation  of  the  second  and  fourth 
paragraphs  of  rule  XVI. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  feels  impelled 
to  sustain  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  striking  of  the 
proviso  does  not  affect  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  bill  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses and  for  traveling  purposes.  The 
amount  is  retained,  but  the  legislative 
authority  is  thereby  deleted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  [Mr.  HillI. 

At  the  desk  is  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment and  also  the  Humphrey  motion  to 
suspend  the  rule  relating  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  is  on  page  7, 
line  18,  and  would  strike  out  "$164,346,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$169.- 
346,000.";  provided  that  $5  million  of 
such  amount  shall  be  available  only  if 
Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress,  is 
amended  so  as  to  provide  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall,  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1961,  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  State  for  the  purposes  of 
such  law. 

Briefly,  this  amendment  involves  the 
controversy  over  the  District  of  Columbia 
revenue  bill,  in  which  the  Senate  has 
provided  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  treated  as  a  State  with  respect 
to  Public  Law  874,  the  impacted  areas 
law. 

Some  Members  of  the  House  are  con- 
cerned with  whether  this  proposal  would 
take  money  away  from  the  States.  I  am 
advised  by  the  managers  on  the  House 
side  that  they  wish  to  have  this  amend- 
ment added  to  the  appropriation  bill 
so  as  to  provide  that  if  the  impacted 
area  section  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
revenue  bill  is  adopted,  then  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  get  the  $5  million. 
If  the  section  is  not  adopted,  the  District 
of  Colimibia  would  not  get  the  $5  million. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  wisdom  of 
the  two  leaders,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  as 
to  whether  this  is  not  the  appropriate 
time  to  bring  the  matter  up  and  ask 
to  suspend  the  r\ile  and  consider  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  rule  of  order  which 
pertains  to  the  offering  of  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriation  bill.  I  assume 
that  at  any  time  a  Senator  can  be  rec- 
ognized, it  is  in  order  for  him  to  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  been  recognized; 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, I  call  up  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  amendment  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  CHixr  Clkrk.  On  page  7,  line 
16,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$164,- 
346,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$169,- 
346,000." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  law  which 
is  sought  to  be  amended  specifically  allot 


$5  million  of  impacted  area  funds  to  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  will  If  the  revenue 
bill  is  pyassed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  that  the  specific 
amount?  I  notice  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  double  barreled.  It  increases  the 
committee  appropriation  by  $5  million, 
but  provides  that  the  $5  million  is  not  to 
be  utilized  except  in  the  event  of  the 
passage  of  some  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  that  bill  spe- 
cifically establish  $5  million  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  portion  of  the  im- 
pacted areas  appropriation,  in  the  event 
it  is  created? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  says 
that  $5  million  would  be  required  as  the 
share  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  All 
our  bill  did  was  to  include  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  consideration  the  same  as  a 
State. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  no  specific  amount 
has  been  made  available  in  Senate  bill 
2393,  and  an  affirmative  act  is  required 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  allocate  a  portion,  then 
obviously  the  amendment  would  be  leg- 
islative in  character;  it  would  not  be  a 
limitation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  we  do  not  appropri- 
ate the  $5  million,  and  if  the  House 
passes  the  Senate  bill,  which  we  have 
sent  back  to  the  House  twice,  then  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  have  to  deduct  from  the 
allotments  to  the  States,  the  equivalent 
of  about  2  percent ;  and  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary,  which  I  read  to  the  Senate 
yesterday,  says  it  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  2  percent.  The  Department 
would  be  able  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  Public  Law  874  only  to  the  extent  of 
98  percent,  because  the  2  percent  would 
be  taken  from  the  present  allotment, 
under  Public  Law  874.  However,  the  ad- 
dition of  $5  million  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  allow  the  full 
amount.  That  could  make  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  House  with  respect  to 
whether  the  District  of  Columbia  reve- 
nue bill  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understood  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  to 
say  that  there  was  no  exact  ascertained 
amount  to  go  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  which  event  affirmative  action  would 
still  be  required. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  merely  go  into 
the  pot. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know;  but  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  exact  amount  has  not 
thus  far  been  made,  if  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  read  from  the 
letter  of  Secretary  Ribicoff,  dated  Sep- 
tember 25,  1961: 

The  proposed  amendment  to  Public  Law 
874  would  add  tbe  District  to  tbe  list  of 
eligible  Jurisdictions  and  make  the  District 
equally  eligible  with  all  States  and  enumer- 
ated territories. 


We  do  not  have  final  figures  on  the  en- 
titlements of  all  Jurisdictions.  However,  the 
District  of  Columbia's  entitlement  would  be 
about  95  million.  This  represents  approxi- 
mately 2  percent  of  the  total  entitlements  of 
all  Jurisdictions.  If  the  sum  of  $ie4.34«.0OO. 
contained  in  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bill  reported  out  by  the  Senate  on 
September  22.  1961.  is  enacted  then  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  all  other  jurisdictions 
would  receive,  according  to  our  best  esti- 
mate at  this  time,  not  less  than  98  percent 
of  full  entitlement  and  it  Is  quite  possible 
that  final  adjusted  figures  may  bring  this 
up  to  close  to  100  percent  of  entitlement  for 
all  jurisdictions. 

The  suggestion  was  made — and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey 1  sought  to  carry  it  out  last  night — 
that  if  $5  million  were  added  to  this 
amount,  there  would  be  no  question  that 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  have  adequate  funds 
to  administer  Public  Law  874  without 
any  reduction  being  necessary  in  the 
amounts  due  the  various  States. 

But  if  the  $5  million  is  not  appropri- 
ated, then,  according  to  the  best  esti- 
mate by  the  Secretary,  the  probability 
is  that  they  would  get  only  98  percent 
of  what  they  otherwise  would  get.  So 
if  there  is  no  need  for  it.  the  Department 
will  not  spend  it.  But  if  there  is  a  need 
for  it.  they  will  thus  have  adequate  funds 
in  order  to  cover  the  application  of  Pub- 
lic Law  874  to  all  the  States,  without 
any  reduction.  That  is  all  there  is  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  it  is  contingent 
on  our  passing  the  bill,  is  it? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  in  that  respect 
it  would  be  legislation,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  also  filed  a  motion, 
last  night,  to  suspend  the  rule. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia — because  I  rely  very  much  on 
his  judgment — whether  he  sees  any  ob- 
jection to  adding  to  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  too  familiar 
with  this  subject,  and  I  would  not  like 
to  make  a  categorical  statement  about 
it,  for  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
legislative  situation.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  compliment,  but  I  am  not  suf- 
ficiently familiar  with  it. 

I  think  it  is  legislation,  but  it  could 
be  accepted  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  us  assume  the 
Humphrey  amendment  is  adopted,  and 
the  $5  million  is  added,  and  let  us  as- 
sume the  House  does  not  finally  pass 
the  Senate  bill  in  regard  to  revenue  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Then  nothing 
would  be  lost,  because  the  Department 
then  could  not  spend  the  money,  for 
there  would  be  no  need  to  make  the  ex- 
penditure. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  it  is  in 
order  at  any  time  for  the  Senate  to  vote 
to  increase  the  amount  of  an  Item  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  that  such  an  amendment,  add- 
ing $5  million  to  the  bill,  would  be  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bin 
ia  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FRK8IDINQ  OFFICKR.  The 
clerk  win  can  the  ran. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
the  roll.    

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESEEDING  OF  RANGELANDS 
BURNED  OVER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  committee  for  its  action 
in  providing  an  additional  $1^4  million 
to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  to 
enable  that  agency  to  reseed  rangelands 
burned  over  by  very  serious  fires  this 
year. 

Oregon's  public  land  range  has  been 
extremely  hard  hit.  with  approximately 
85.000  acres  burned.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  some  of  these  areas  and  to 
discuss  the  situation  with  stockmen  in 
my  State.  Seeing  the  disastrous  impact 
this  would  have  on  range  use  and  upon 
conservation,  I  went  to  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall.  and  also  to  the  White 
House,  to  discuss  ways  and  means  to 
cope  with  the  problem. 

I  wish  to  commend  personally  both  the 
Secretary  and  the  President  for  their 
extremely  prompt  action.  Within  24 
hours  after  I  had  called  this  matter  to 
their  attention,  action  on  this  budget 
estimate  was  completed.  This  is  a  great 
demonstration  of  the  genuine  interest 
that  both  President  Kennedy  and  Sec- 
retary UdaU  have  In  the  development 
of  our  natural  resources. 

One  of  the  points  which  I  made  was 
that  the  technicians  know  that  the  cost 
of  restoring  these  rangelands  Is  less 
and  the  results  are  better.  If  the  work 
is  done  immediately  after  the  fire  has 
swept  the  lands.  Thus,  the  President 
was  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  real  saving 
was  involved  in  immediate  action. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  fire  control 
during  this  year.  The  great  losses  suf- 
fered are  no  refiection  on  the  Bureau's 
capabilities,  for  this  has  been  one  of  the 
driest  years  in  the  decade.  However,  it 
is  my  hope  that  during  these  fall  months 
the  Etepartment  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  explore  ways 
and  means  of  strengthening  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment to  better  perform  its  overall  con- 
servation function.  I  am  also  hopeful 
that  approval  will  be  given  to  a  perma- 
nent budgetary  provision  which  assures 
immediate  restoration  of  burned-over 
lands  as  a  part  of  the  conservation  func- 
tion involved  In  fire  suppression. 

I  want  to  thank  especially  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydin]  for 
his  usual  fine  assistance.  Before  I  talked 
to  anyone  in  the  executive  branch.  I 
consulted  with  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and.  as  usual, 
had  his  complete  and  wholehearted  co- 


operation. I  know  of  no  man  who  has 
done  more  to  conserve  and  protect  our 
natural  resources  than  has  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydkn]. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  say.  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Oregon,  that  I  thank  aU 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, both  the  Republican  members 
and  the  Democratic  mraabers.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
DwoRSHAK]  was  particularly  helpful,  in 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  situation  in 
regard  to  these  burned-over  areas.  Last 
year  his  State  also  suffered  great  losses 
from  fire,  although  this  year  the  fires 
have  largely  been  centered  in  Oregon. 

I  wish  to  say  this  is  a  good  example 
of  the  kind  of  nonpartisan  approach  we 
should  make  to  any  disaster,  anywhere 
in  the  country. 

So.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Oregon.  I  sincerely  thank  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  their  help  in  connection  with 
this  serious  emergency. 


AN  OLD  SOLDIER  TALKS  ABOUT 
WAR 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  most  moving  ad- 
dresses ever  heard  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress was  that  given  by  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur  at  a  Joint  ses- 
sion when  he  returned  from  Korea. 

And  not  merely  did  his  words  move  the 
Congress — they  warmed  hearts  of  the 
people  throughout  the  country. 

I  recaU  a  Sioux  Indian  telling  me  of 
standing  in  a  trader's  store  at  Pine 
Ridge  and  seeing  s(Hne  of  the  Sioux 
women  there  listen  to  his  words,  as  they 
came  over  the  radio,  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  their  faces.  General  MacAr- 
thur had  been  the  leader  of  their  sons 
in  battle  in  the  faraway  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  They  had  his  picture  in  their 
homes.  They  knew  that  many  of  their 
sons  had  returned  home  safely  because 
of  the  brilliance  of  his  military  leader- 
ship. 

A  master  strategist  and  a  master  tac- 
tician, he  employed  the  art  of  surprise 
to  its  greatest  possibilities,  and  won  his 
battles  with  the  minimum  loss  of  life, 
often  bypassing  islands  and  cutting  off 
their  supplies,  leaving  them  to  "wither 
on  the  vine"  as  it  was  expressed. 

General  MacArthur  has  given  history 
some  classic  phrases.  His  promise  to  the 
Filipinos.  "I  go — but  I  shall  return"  be- 
came a  victory  slogan.  His  address  to 
the  Congress  closed  with  the  laconic  "Old 
soldiers  never  die,  they  just  fade  away." 
He  has  continued  high  in  the  esteem  of 
his  countrymen. 

During  the  past  summer,  now  81  years 
of  age.  General  MacArthur  returned 
again  to  the  Philippines,  this  time  to 
make  a  sentimental  journey;  but  it 
yielded  another  great  address  that  de- 
serves to  be  widely  read  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  given  at  a  joint  session 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  in  Manila,  on  the  5th  day 
of  July  1961. 

With  tbe  consent  of  the  Senate.  I  place 
his  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou>, 
as  foUows: 
Am  Ou>  SoLDiza  Talks  About  trx  Nkzt  Wa* 

The  last  time  I  spoke  before  this  august 
body,  the  war  still  raged  outside.  The  craab 
of  guns  rattled  windows,  the  sputter  of  mus- 
ketry drowned  voices,  tbe  acrid  smell  of 
smoke  fiUed  our  nostrils,  the  stench  of  death 
was  everywhere.  And  now,  16  years  later, 
although  those  Incidents  have  become  but  a 
dark  memory,  the  possibility  of  war  atlll 
hangs  Uke  a  cloud  before  our  eyes.  It  over- 
shadows aU  other  problems.  Intruding  upon 
every  thought  and  action,  encompassing  all 
that  we  bold  most  dear,  dictating  not  only 
the  present  but  our  very  future. 

Many  In  this  brilliant  audience  were  my 
former  comrades  in  arms.  They  have  known 
war  in  all  its  horror  and,  as  veterans,  hope 
against  Its  recurrence.  How,  they  weU  may 
ask.  did  such  an  Institution  as  war  become 
so  Integrated  with  mac's  Ufe  and  clvlllza- 
tlonf  How  has  It  grown  to  be  the  most 
vital  factor  In  our  existence? 

It  started  In  a  modest  enough  way  as  a 
sort  of  gladiatorial  method  of  settling  dis- 
putes between  conflicting  tribes.  One  of  the 
oldest  and  most  classical  examples  is  the 
BlbUcal  story  of  David  and  Ooliath.  Each 
of  the  two  contesting  grottps  selected  Its 
champion.  They  fought  and,  based  upon 
the  outcome,  an  agreement  resulted. 

Then,  as  time  went  on,  small  professional 
groups  known  as  armies  fought  in  some  ob- 
scure comer  of  the  globe,  and  victory  «•  de- 
feat was  accepted  as  the  basis  of  an  endujr- 
Ing  peace. 

NOW  THE  NATION  IN  AXMS 

And  from  then  on,  down  through  the  ages, 
the  constant  record  Is  an  Increase  in  the 
character  and  strength  of  the  forces,  with 
the  rate  of  Increase  always  accelerating. 
From  a  small  percentage  of  the  population 
It  finally  engulfed  all.  It  Is  now  the  na- 
tion In  arms. 

Within  the  span  of  my  own  life.  I  have 
witnessed  much  of  this  evolution.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century,  when  I  joined  the  Army, 
the  target  was  one  enemy  casualty  at  the  end 
of  a  rifle,  a  pistol,  a  bayonet,  a  sword.  Then 
came  the  machlnegun,  designed  to  kill  by 
the  dozen.  After  that,  the  heavy  artUlery — 
raining  death  upon  the  hundreds.  Then  the 
aerial  bomb  to  strike  by  the  thousands — fol- 
lowed by  the  atom  explosion  to  reach  the 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

Now,  electronics  and  other  processes  of 
science  have  raised  the  destructive  potential 
to  encompass  millions.  And  with  restless 
hands  we  work  feverishly  In  dark  labora- 
tories to  find  the  means  to  destroy  all  at  one 
blow. 

But  this  very  triumph  of  scientific  an- 
nihilation— this  very  success  of  Invention — 
has  destroyed  the  possibility  of  war's  being 
a  medium  for  the  practical  settlement  of 
international  differences.  The  enormous  de- 
struction to  both  sides  of  closely  matched 
opponents  makes  It  Impossible  for  even  the 
winner  to  translate  It  Into  anything  but  his 
own  disaster. 

The  last  war,  even  with  Its  now  antiquated 
armaments,  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
victor  had  to  bear  in  large  part  the  very 
injuries  Inflicted  on  his  foe.  My  own  coun- 
try expended  billions  of  dollars  and  untold 
energies  to  heal  the  wounds  of  Germany  and 
Japan. 

Global  war  has  become  a  Frankenstein  to 
destroy  both  sides.  No  longer  Is  It  a  weapon 
of  adventure — the  short  cut  to  International 
power.  If  you  lose,  you  are  annihilated.  If 
you  win,  you  stand  only  to  lose.  No  longer 
does  it  possess  even  the  chance  of  the  winner 
of  a  duel.  It  contains  now  only  the  germs 
of  double  suicide. 
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ONCK   VXCTOET    WAS   VICTORY 


Time  WM  when  victory  In  war  represented 
economic  wealth,  accelerated  prosperity,  a 
place  In  the  International  sun.  It  was  the 
final  weapon  of  statecraft,  the  apotheosis  of 
political  diplomacy.  lu  application,  how- 
ever, was  regulated,  controlled,  and  limited 
by  the  basic  principle  that  a  great  nation 
that  enters  upon  war  and  does  not  see  It 
through  to  victory  must  ultimately  suffer  all 
the  consequences  of  defeat.      ^ 

That  Is  what  happened  to  us  In  Korea. 
With  victory  within  our  grasp,  and  without 
the  use  of  the  atom  bomb  which  we  needed 
no  more  then  than  against  Japan,  we  failed 
to  see  It  through. 

Had  we  done  so,  we  would  have  destroyed 
Red  China's  capability  of  waging  modern  war 
for  generations  to  come.  Our  fallvire  to  win 
that  war  was  a  major  disaster  for  the  free 
world.  Its  fatal  consequences  are  now  In- 
creasingly being  felt  in  the  military  rise  of 
Red  China  into  a  mighty  colossus  which 
threatens  all  of  Asia  and  bids  fair  to  emerge 
as  the  balance  of  military  power  in  the  world. 
This  would  Jeopardize  freedom  on  all  conti- 
nents. 

But  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the 
Korean  war  exist  no  longer  and  will  come  no 
more.  Then  we  were  the  sole  possessor  of 
nuclear  power — we  stood  alone  In  military 
might.  Now  all  is  changed.  Others  possess 
this  weapon.  Relative  strengths  from  now 
on  will  probably  change  little  with  the  years. 
Action  by  one  will  promptly  be  matched  by 
reaction  from  the  other. 

The  great  question  is,  Can  global  war  now 
be  outlawed  from  the  world? 

If  so,  it  would  mark  the  greatest  advance 
in  civilization  since  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

It  would  lift  at  one  stroke  the  darkest 
shadow  which  has  engulfed  mankind  from 
the  beginning.  It  would  not  only  remove 
fear  and  bring  security — it  would  not  only 
create  new  moral  and  spiritual  values — It 
would  produce  an  economic  wave  of  prosper- 
ity that  would  raise  the  world's  standard  of 
living  beyond  anything  ever  dreamed  of  by 
man. 

The  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  now 
spent  in  mutual  preparedness  could  conceiv- 
ably abolish  p>overty  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  would  accomplish  even  more  than 
this;  It  would  at  one  stroke  reduce  the 
International  tensions  that  seem  to  be  un- 
surmountable  now  to  matters  of  more  prob- 
able solution. 

roRCEs  wotru)  be  police 

This  would  not.  of  course,  mean  the  aban- 
donment of  all  armed  forces,  but  It  would 
reduce  them  to  the  simpler  problems  of  Inter- 
nal order  and  international  police.  It  would 
not  mean  Utopia  at  one  fell  stroke,  but  It 
would  mean  that  the  great  roadblock  now 
existing  to  the  development  of  the  human 
race  would  have  been  cleared. 

You  will  say  at  once  that,  although  the 
abolition  of  war  has  been  the  dream  of  man 
for  centuries,  every  proposition  to  that  end 
has  been  promptly  discarded  as  impossible 
and  fantastic. 

But  that  was  before  the  science  of  the  past 
decade  made  mass  destruction  to  reality. 
The  argument  then  was  along  spiritual  and 
moral  lines,  and  lost. 

But  now  the  tremendous  evolution  of  nu- 
clear and  other  potentials  of  destruction  has 
suddenly  taken  the  problem  away  from  Its 
primary  consideration  as  a  moral  and  spirit- 
ual question  and  brought  It  abreast  of  scien- 
tific realism. 

It  Is  no  longer  an  ethical  equation  to  be 
pondered  solely  by  learned  philosophers  and 
ecclesiastics,  but  a  hard-core  one  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  masses  whose  survival  Is  the 
Issue. 


This  Is  as  true  of  the  Soviet  side  of  the 
world  as  of  the  free  side — as  true  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  as  In  front  of  It. 

The  ordinary  people  of  the  world,  whether 
free  or  slave,  are  all  In  agreement  on  this 
solution;  and  this  perhaps  Is  the  only  thing 
In  the  world  they  do  agree  upon,  but  it  Is  the 
most  vital  and  determinate  of  all. 

We  are  told  we  must  go  on  Indefinitely  as 
at  present — with  what  at  the  end,  none 
says — there  Is  no  definite  objective.  They 
but  pass  along  to  those  that  follow  the 
search  for  a  final  solution.  And  at  the  end, 
the  problem  will  be  exactly  that  which  we 
face  now. 

WILL    rr    TAKE    ANOTHER    WAR? 

It  may  take  another  cataclysm  of  destruc- 
tion to  prove  the  bald  truth  that  the  further 
evolution  of  civilization  cannot  take  place 
until  global  war  is  abolished.  But  this  Is  the 
one  Issue  upon  which  both  sides  can  agree, 
for  it  is  the  one  Issue  upon  which  both  sides 
will  profit  equally.  It  is  the  one  issue  in 
which  the  interests  of  both  are  completely 
parallel.  It  is  the  one  Issue  which,  if  settled, 
may  well  settle  all  others. 

The  present  tensions  with  their  threat  of 
national  annihilation  are  fostered  by  two 
great  illusions: 

The  one,  a  complete  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  world  that  the  capitalistic  coun- 
tries are  preparing  to  attack  them;  that 
sooner  or  later  we  Intend  to  strike:  and  the 
other,  a  complete  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
capitalistic  countries  that  the  Soviets  are 
preparing  to  attack  us;  that  sooner  or  later 
they  Intend  to  strike. 

Both  are  wrong.  Each  side,  so  far  as  the 
masses  are  concerned.  Is  desirous  of  peace. 
Both  dread  war.  But  the  constant  accelera- 
tion of  preparation  may,  without  specific 
Intent,  ultimately  precipitate  a  kind  of 
spontaneous  combustion. 

Many  will  tell  you  with  mockery  and  ridi- 
cule that  the  abolition  of  war  can  be  only 
a  dream — that  it  is  but  the  vague  imagining 
of  a  visionary.  But  we  must  go  on  or  we 
will  go  \mder.  And  the  great  criticism  that 
can  be  made  Is  that  the  world  lacks  a  plan 
that  will  enable  us  to  go  on. 

We  are  In  a  new  era.  The  old  methods  and 
solutions  no  longer  sufllce. 

We  must  have  new  thoughts,  new  Ideas, 
new  concepts.  We  must  break  out  of  the 
straltjacket  of  the  past. 

We  must  have  sufficient  Imagination  and 
courage  to  translate  the  universal  wish  for 
peace — which  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  universal 
necessity — into  actuality.  And,  until  then, 
at  whatever  cost  or  sacrifice,  we  must  be 
fully  prepared — lest  we  perish. 

And  now,  even  as  I  hall  you.  I  must  say 
farewell.  For  I  must  admit,  with  a  sense  of 
sadness,  that  the  deepening  shadows  of  life 
cast  doubt  upon  my  ability  to  pledge  again, 
"I  shall  return." 


SUGGESTION  THAT  GEN.  DWIGHT 
D.  EISENHOWER  BE  NAMED  IN- 
TERIM TRUSTEE  SECRETARY 
GENERAL    OP    UNITED    NATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  to  the  Senate, 
not  at  this  moment  on  the  New  York 
World's  Fair,  but  on  another  matter. 

The  serious  problems  which  have  beset 
the  police  force  action  of  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  in  the  Congo  may  well  prove 
to  be  a  trial  by  fire  which,  when  suc- 
cessfully surmounted,  will  make  the 
United  Nations  a  far  more  effective  in- 
strument for  peace  than  it  is  now.  Por, 
the  need  for  using  force  in  the  Congo, 


if  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  as  it 
promises  to  be,  will  indicate  that  the 
United  Nations  can  truly  mount  a  police 
force  with  an  effective  capability  for 
maintaining  peace  in  vacuum  situations. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  troika  plan, 
which  was  condemned  yesterday  by 
President  Kennedy,  is  clearly  being 
flagged  at  the  United  Nations  as  the 
means  for  its  demise.  Thus  U.N.  action 
on  the  Congo  situation  and  the  Soviet 
troika  proposal,  which  could  have  been 
disastrous,  can  turn  out  to  prove  the 
mettle  of  the  United  Nations  and  to 
strengthen  this  great  international  or- 
ganization. As  our  Nation  is  firmly 
pledged  to  backing  the  U.N.,  these  events 
are  critically  important  to  us. 

There  is  properly  grave  concern,  how- 
ever, over  the  lack  of  top  direction  of  the 
United  Nations  right  now  because  of  the 
failure  to  agree  on  an  occupant  of  the 
post  of  Secretary  General  either  for  the 
stated  term,  or  on  an  interim  basis.  The 
defeat  of  the  troika  plan,  which  I  now 
consider  inevitable,  will  even  more  par- 
ticularly emphasize  the  need  for  a  great 
world  figure  at  the  helm  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  am  about  to  make  a  suggestion  in 
that  regard  which  I  think  is  entitled  to 
serious  consideration  by  members  of  the 
U.N.  and  nations  throughout  the  world. 

I  have  noted  with  the  deepest  interest 
the  proposal  of  Senator  Mansfikld,  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  that  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  be  drafted  for  this  criti- 
cally important  post. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that,  whoever  is 
appointed  to  the  post  to  hold  it  as  an 
interim  trustee  to  carry  out  the  opera- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  through  this 
period,  it  will  probably  have  to  be  done 
by  a  vote  of  the  General  Assembly,  it 
being  apparently  impossible  to  work  out 
an  agreement  on  a  Secretary  General  for 
a  stated  term  under  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  charter. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  as  an  interim 
trustee  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  the  name  of  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  our  beloved  ex-President. 

General  Eisenhower's  enormous  pres- 
tige as  a  leader  of  peace,  his  vast  experi- 
ence in  welding  among  nations  the 
grand  alliance  of  the  World  War  11,  and 
the  respect  and  reverence  with  which  he 
is  regarded  throughout  the  world  would 
make  him  an  ideal  choice  for  this  criti- 
cally important  world  responsibility. 

Of  all  the  personalities  in  the  world 
identified  with  peace,  our  Immediate  ex- 
President,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  is 
among  the  first  in  rank.  His  selection  as 
Secretary  General,  at  least  on  an  interim 
trustee  basis,  would  embody  the  hoj)es 
of  mankind  for  peace.  It  is  a  suggestion 
well  worth  the  most  mature  and  serious 
consideration  by  our  Government  and 
by  the  other  governments  at  the  United 
Nations. 

I  make  the  suggestion  because  appar- 
ently the  idea  of  some  luminous  world 
figure  who  bespeaks  so  many  of  the 
aspirations  of  mankind,  at  a  moment 
which  is  so  critical  for  the  U.N.,  is  very 
much  in  the  minds  of  so  many  people. 
I  referred  to  the  suggestion  of  the  ma- 
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Jority  iMtder  [Mr.  MAifsnxLol  who  pro- 
posed that  Prime  Minister  Nehru  be 
drafted  to  that  post  in  the  UJf.  at  this 
time. 

I  think  in  our  own  country,  ex-Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  now  General  Eisen- 
hower, because  he  was  made  again 
General  of  the  Army,  represents  to  our 
country  and  the  world  so  much  of  the 
symbol  of  what  we  are  looking  for  in  the 
United  Nations  and  the  embodiment  of 
its  purposes  that  I  feel  it  is  an  honor 
which  is  due  to  our  former  President  to 
be  mentioned  for  this  world  post,  and  a 
suggestion  which  is  well  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nations  assembled  at 
the  United  Natioru.  I  make  it  in  that 
spirit. 

GIFT  TO  LENOX  HILL  HOSPITAL  BY 
WILLIAM  BLACK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  relating  to  nurses'  training, 
which  enables  me  to  call  attention  to 
an  example  of  constructive  philanthropy 
by  William  Black,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Chock  Pull  O'  Nuts  Corp.,  who,  earlier 
this  month,  made  a  $1  million  gift  to 
Lenox  Hill  Hospital  in  New  York  City, 
to  be  used  to  build  a  14 -story  nursing 
school  and  residence. 

Last  year  Mr.  Black  gave  $5  million  to 
Columbia  University  for  construction  of 
a  medical  research  building.  That  was 
the  largest  amount  ever  donated  by  a 
living  person  to  Columbia  in  its  207 
years. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  such  an  urgent 
need  for  nurses  and  for  improvements  in 
medical  research  facilities,  such  dona- 
tions deserve  high  commendation  from 
all  of  us. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  signalize 
this  gift  because  I  had  the  honor  to 
speak  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
wing  at  Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  which  to  a 
large  extent  is  made  possible  by  this  gift. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials in  the  New  York  Times  and  New 
York  Journal  American  and  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als   and    article    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Nurses  Needed 

The  country  needs  three  nurses  for  every 
two  It  now  has.  The  range  of  their  services 
In  modem  health  oare  has  expanded  so 
rapidly  that  we  keep  falling  further  and 
further  behind  In  th«  avallablUty  of  nurses, 
even  though  we  are  training  more  of  them 
than  physicians  or  any  other  group  of  health 
professionals. 

A  $1  mlUlon  gift  jt»t  made  to  the  Lenox 
Hill  Hospital  will  help  ease  this  shortage  in 
New  York  by  enabUag  the  hospital  to  ex- 
pand Its  nursing  school,  now  three-quarters 
of  a  century  old.  William  Black,  the  Indtu- 
trlallst  who  made  this  splendid  gift,  had  al- 
ready earned  the  commendation  of  the  com- 
mimlty  by  a  $8  million  donation  last  year 
to  Columbia  University  for  the  construction 
of  a  medical  reMarch  center. 

His  latest  benefaction  will  enable  Lenox 
HUl  to  put  up  a  new  hall  of  nunlng  with 
teaching  faellltlea,  lalioratorlee,  and  dorml- 


torlee  far  superior  to  those  it  now  has.  It 
will  also  make  It  lees  likely  that  the  hosplUl 
will  have  to  repeat  Its  experience  of  3  years 
ago  when  the  lack  of  nureee  became  so  prees- 
ing  that  it  was  obliged  to  dispatch  its  di- 
rector of  nursing  to  Ireland  to  recruit  60 
trained  nurses  there.  More  such  gifts 
throughout  the  country  would  do  much  to 
help  us  achieve  our  national  goal  of  a  60- 
percent  expansion  In  the  ratio  of  nurses  to 
population  by  1970. 

(From    the    New    York    Journal -American, 

Sept.    6,    1061] 

OiviMO  Is  Living 

We  like  the  philosophy  expressed  by  coffee 
magnate  William  Black  In  his  advice  to 
every  rich  man: 

"Tour  body  surely  wont  attend  the  read- 
ing of  yoia-  will — and  If  your  soul  does  not 
attend,  you  will  never  have  experienced  the 
Joy  of  giving." 

That's  good  advice  for  those  who  are  not 
so  rich,  too. 

This  city  has  benefited  because  Mr.  Black, 
founder  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Chock 
Full  O'Nuts  Corp.,  experiences  the  Joy  of 
giving.  Last  year  he  presented  Columbia 
University  with  $6  million  for  a  medical  re- 
search building.  Now  he  has  given  Lenox 
Hill  Hospital  $1  million  fcx-  a  new  nurses' 
school  and  residence.  That  is  constructive 
philanthrc^y. 

Nrw  York,  September  6,  1961.— A  $1  mil- 
lion gift  has  been  received  by  Lenox  HUl  Hos- 
pital from  William  Black,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Chock  Full  O'NuU  Corp.,  the  hos- 
pital announced  yesterday. 

The  gift,  the  largest  single  amount  ever 
donated  by  a  living  person  to  the  hospital 
since  it  was  founded  more  than  100  years 
ago,  wiU  be  usea  toward  building  a  14-story 
school  and  residence  for  the  institution's 
nursing  school. 

Mr.  Black  gave  $5  million  last  year  to  Co- 
lumbia Univo^ity  for  construction  of  a  med- 
ical research  building.  That  was  the  largest 
amount  ever  donated  by  a  living  person  to 
Columbia  In  its  207  years. 

The  Lenox  Hill  Hospital's  building  will  be 
called  the  WllUam  Black  Hall  of  Nursing.  It 
win  be  built  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Lexington  Avenue  and  77th  Street. 

In  announcing  the  gift,  Benjamin  J.  But- 
tenwleser,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
said: 

"TMs  most  valued  gift  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  shortage  of  trained  nurses  in  otir 
conununity  and  throughout  the  Nation  has 
reached  a  critical  stage.  Mr.  Black's  gener- 
osity will  enable  Lenox  Hill  to  Increase  Its 
facilities  for  training  nurses  by  60  per- 
cent." 

Mr.  Black  said: 

"My  feeling  has  long  been  that  the  most 
important  thing  today  Is  to  find  the  causes 
and  ciu-es  for  man's  many  Illnesses.  We 
should  not  rest  untU  we  have  done  every- 
thing we  can  toward  that  goal." 

Mr.  Black  is  also  the  founder,  jwesldent. 
and  m&ln  support  of  the  Parkinson's  Dis- 
ease Foundation. 

The  new  hall  of  niurslng  will  house  the 
school's  classrooms,  recreational  facilities 
and  12  floors  of  dormitories.  It  will  be  com- 
pletely air  conditioned. 

Lenox  Hill  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
came  Into  being  78  years  ago,  with  a  class 
of  four  students.  In  contrast  to  this,  Mr. 
Buttenwleser  said,  "Mr.  Black's  gift  will  pave 
the  way  for  fadlltiee  to  train  328  students." 


A  POLICY  POR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  KEATINO.    Mr.  President,  today, 
as  former  President  Eisenhower  so  aptly 


and  so  frighteningly  put  It,  the  United 
States  stands  "30  minutes  trxxn  Anna- 
geddoa"  The  whole  world,  in  fact, 
stands,  30  minutes  from  Armageddon. 
The  immediate  crisis,  of  course,  is  the 
status  of  Berlin,  but  the  long-term  crisis 
is  the  conflict  between  freedom  and  com- 
munism, between  self-determination 
and  ruthless  international  tyranny.  As 
we  therefore  survey  the  immediate  chal- 
lenges of  the  Berlin  situation  and  the 
coming  U.N.  session,  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  long-term  meaning  and  the 
long-term  goal  of  Soviet  policy.  We 
must  be  careful  not  to  meet  the  short- 
term  crisis  with  a  surrender  of  our  long- 
term  objectives. 

It  has  rightly  been  pointed  out  that 
we  are  ready  to  negotiate  on  Berlin.  To 
refuse  to  negotiate  would  be  irrespon- 
sible in  the  extreme.  But  the  real  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  to  negotiate,  but 
rather  what  our  position  ought  to  be  in 
any  negotiations.  As  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  pointed  out 
with  his  usual  eloquence  last  week,  there 
has  to  be  give  and  take  in  negotiations. 
So  far,  it  seems  to  me.  we  have  supplied 
the  give  and  the  Russians  have  had  the 
take.  Our  emphasis  should  be  on  what 
we  should  demand,  what  we  should  hope 
to  gain.  The  emphasis  should  not  be  on 
what  should  we  concede,  where  should 
we  retreat.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
Berlin,  but  of  other  crisis  spots  the  world 
over. 

The  fine  and  eloquent  address  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  did  indi- 
cate certain  directions  in  which  the 
United  States  would  press  and  would 
make  demands — for  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament,  for  a  U.N.  Peace 
Force,  for  the  decade  of  development, 
for  a  strengthening  of  international  law 
and  order  preserving  machinery.  Includ- 
ing a  single,  effective  Secretary  General. 
Whether  the  Soviet  Union  will  ever  agree 
to  such  policies,  which  can  only  be  effec- 
tive if  they  do  have  wide  International 
support.  Is  dubious.  But  I  applaud 
the  obvious  efforts  of  the  President  to 
awaken  some  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  to  the  real  and  pervading 
threat  presented  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
His  speech  was  in  effect  a  call  on  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  assume  the  right- 
ful responsibilities  for  an  effective  United 
Nations,  to  see  Soviet  colonialism  for 
what  it  really  is,  and  to  recognize  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  threat.  In  the 
U.N.,  in  Berlin,  and  in  southeast  Asia. 
We  will  all  be  watching  with  Interest  to 
see  what  the  response  is,  for  it  would  be 
xmthinkable  for  the  United  States  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament  or  for  giving  the 
U.N.  any  increased  power  without  proof 
that  some  of  the  other  U.N.  members 
are  also  going  to  show  greater  awareness, 
greater  objectivity,  and  greater  responsi- 
bility toward  the  present  world  crisis. 

In  dealing  with  Berlin,  the  President 
quite  properly  emphasized  the  determi- 
nation of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
its  rights — and  therefore  the  existence 
of  freedom — In  West  Berlin.  But  at  the 
same  time,  he  referred  to  the  legitimate 
considerations  of  other  nations  for  their 
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xcvaity.  He  Indicated  that  it  was  no 
concern  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  si«n  a  paper  treaty 
with  its  puppet  satellite,  which  was 
originally  coamuered  by  and  Is  still  oc- 
cupied by  Russian  troops. 

I  ha\|e  some  fear  that  the  hints  In  the 
President's  United  Nations  speech,  even 
at  the  very  point  where  he  was  reaflBrm- 
ing  our  own  insistence  on  our  rights  In 
West  Berlin,  lends  further  corroboration 
to  the  ugly  rumor  which  was  started  by 
a  chance  remark  alleged  to  be  from  Gen. 
Lucius  Clay  In  Berlin,  a  remark  that 
apparently  was  distorted  and  wrongly 
emphasized,  but  a  remark  which  none- 
theless has  disturbing  elements. 

What  General  Clay,  whose  own  record 
of  resistance  to  the  Soviets  is  obviously 
beyond  reproach,  is  said  to  have  sug- 
gested was  that  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  freely  elected  by  the 
citizens  of  that  nation,  should  open  talks 
with  the  East  German  puppet  regime,  a 
regime  propped  up  in  power  by  Soviet 
bayonets  on  one  side  and  a  brick  wall 
on  the  other.  Any  hint  that  West  Ger- 
many should  accept  the  so-called  real- 
ity of  the  existence  of  an  East  German 
state,  entirely  apart  from  the  merits  of 
such  a  contention,  must  be  admitted  to 
be  a  vital  breach  in  the  historic  U.S.  po- 
sition as  well  as  the  allied  position  on 
Germany.  It  would  be  a  substantial  con- 
cession to  the  Communists  even  before 
serious  negotiations  have  begun.  And.  in 
view  of  the  obvious  revulsion  of  the  East 
German  people  to  Soviet  tyranny,  it  could 
only  be  interpreted  as  playing  directly 
into  Khrushchev's  hands. 

To  those  who  have  followed  this  issue 
closely  from  the  beginning  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  the  Soviets  are 
not  principally  interested  in  West  Ber- 
lin. By  Itself  it  is  only  a  small  piece  of 
real  estate.  What  they  are  concerned 
over  Is  the  whole  status  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  ultimately  also  of  Germany. 
Their  Immediate  goal.  It  is  beginning  to 
appear,  has  uothing  to  do  with  Berlin, 
except  incidentally.  What  they  want  is 
to  force  Western  recognition  of  East 
Germany  as  a  sovereign  state,  with  all 
the  rights  of  sucl-  a  state.  For,  If  the 
Communists  succeed  in  Berlin  they  will 
undoubtedly  attempt  to  woo  West  Ger- 
many by  insisting  that  reunification  is 
possible  only  on  Communist  terms.  The 
ultimate  aim  very  clearly  is  to  demorsd- 
ize  the  whole  German  people  by  this  step 
and  start  a  long  eroding  process  de- 
signed to  take  Germany  out  of  NATO  and 
weaken  the  free  world  position  in  Eu- 
rope, where  today  it  is  still  strong. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  this,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  vital  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  Berlin  crisis.  The  Soviet 
Union  does  not  want  West  Berlin  nearly 
as  much  as  it  wants  to  force  the  West, 
and  West  Germany,  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  two  separate  German  states. 
Khrushchev  has  said  as  much  himself. 
In  Khrushchev's  message  to  the  neutral 
leaders,  the  text  of  which  was  released 
last  week,  Khrushchev  describes  "the 
central  question  which  brooks  no  delay" 
as  "the  question  of  a  German  peace 
treaty  whose  conclusion  would  radically 


improve  the  situatkm  in  Europe  con- 
sidering the  actual  situation  which  has 
developed  in  connection  with  the  forma- 
tion of  two  sovereign  German  States." 

Later  in  the  message.  Khrushchev  is 
eveii  more  explicit : 

To  (^reogthen  peace  and  nco-mallKe  the 
■ituatloa  in  Europe  and  througliout  the 
world  It  would  be  a  good  thing  IX  other  coun- 
tries which  have  not  recognized  yet  both 
Gernaan  states — the  Oerman  Democratic  Be- 
publle  [East  Qermany]  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany — wonKl  recognize  them 
de  jure,  establish  relations  with  them.  The 
adnUaslon  of  the  Oerman  Etemocratlc  Re- 
public and  the  Vtularal  Republic  or  Oemiany 
to  the  United  Nations  would  ser\-e  the  sante 
purpose. 

AU  this  wotild  raise  a  serious  barrier  to 
reven«e-aeekln«  circles  In  West  Germany 
which,  as  It  Is  known,  are  rallying  forces  to 
change  the  ootidlttans  which  hare  arisen 
after   World  War  II. 

The  entry  of  both  Oerman  states  Into  the 
United  Nations  and  the  establishment  of  re- 
latlocs  with  them  would  fix  the  sltuatioti 
which  exists  In  Germany  and  that  would  be 
a  great  contribution  to  the  cause  of  strength- 
ening world  peace. 

Like  HiUer  in  "Meln  Kampf,"  Khru- 
shchev is  being  diabolically  clear  in  stat- 
ing his  objectives.  Certainly  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  East  German  regime  would 
contribute  to  "the  cause  of  strengthening 
world  peace,"  in  Khrushchev  s  eyes,  but 
it  would  be  the  so-called  peace  of  com- 
munism, the  peace  of  death,  the  peace  of 
the  tomb,  for  it  would  mean  the  death  of 
all  hopes  in  East  Germany  and  in  East- 
ern Europe  for  sell -determination  and 
freedom  in  the  years  to  come.  The  E»resi- 
dents  address  did  not  unfortunately  go 
into  this  point — which  is  the  real  crux 
of  the  Berlin  crisis.  Why  should  we  ac- 
quiesce in  Soviet  tyranny  in  Eastern 
Germany? 

Let  me  recall  to  mind  the  words  of 
Khrushchev  about  a  month  ago  when  he 
told  a  foreign  diplomat  'If  the  West 
Germans  lose  faith  in  the  West,  they  will 
tiun  to  us.  They  have  no  place  else  to 
go."  I  submit  that  statements,  or  even 
rumors  of  statements,  such  as  those  now 
circulating,  and  not  specifically  denied 
by  the  Presidmt.  will  drive  the  Germans 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States 
seems  to  be  falling  into  the  trap  that  the 
Russians  have  set.  If  this  happens,  the 
results  will  be  disastrous. 

Khrushchev's  message  to  the  neutrals 
represents  an  obvious  attanpt  to  win  neu- 
tral support  for  recognition  of  an  East 
German  puppet  state,  a  regime  which  as 
I  have  said  is  propped  up  by  Soviet  bay- 
onets on  one  side  and  a  brick  wall  on  the 
other,  a  state  which  represents  as  fla- 
grant an  example  of  imperialism,  colo- 
nialism, and  foreten  domination  as  is  to 
be  found  anywhere  on  this  earth.  The 
independence  of  East  Germany  is  a  farce. 
If  we  permit  Khrushchev  to  try  to  sell 
his  bill  of  goods  to  the  neutrals,  already 
dangerously  susceptible  to  Soviet  propa- 
ganda as  it  is.  without  a  vigorous  and 
all-out  program  to  counteract  it.  we  will 
be  surrendering  our  most  cherished 
principle. 

I  propose  that  the  United  States  set 
the  record  absolutely  clear  at  this  point 
once  and  for  all,  not  only  about  East 


Germany,  but  about  every  Soviet  satel- 
lite Communist  regime  all  over  the  world. 
I  propose  that  our  Government  come  out 
with  a  flat  statement  that  we  will  not 
recognize  or  support  the  admission  of 
any  nation  to  the  United  Nations  or 
tC'  anything  else  mless  there  is  a  gen- 
uine opportunity  for  self-determination. 
I  propose  that  the  United  States  de- 
msLUd,  as  the  criterion  for  United  Na- 
tions admittance  and  for  any  further 
degree  of  recognition  than  now  exists, 
the  holding  of  free  elections,  under  XJJU. 
supervisifm  with  a  definite  choice  given 
to  the  people  between  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent parties.  This  would  apply  to  rec- 
ognition of  East  Germany  as  well  as  to 
U.N.  admission  of  new  nations. 

So  far  the  United  States  has  said 
nothing  on  Berlin  except  "No"  and  per- 
haps now  "Maybe."  On  the  status  of 
Berlin,  we  have  made  no  counterclaims, 
no  demands  of  our  own.  Well,  the  time 
is  overdue.  Wiiat  we  should  do  right 
now  is  issue  a  clear  statement  that  we 
will  in  no  way  recognize  East  Germany 
or  permit  any  East  German  control  over 
access  rights  in  Berlin  or  even  consider 
axtmittance  of  East  Germany  to  the 
United  Nations  until  free  elections  have 
been  held.  We  must  call  on  the  United 
Nations  to  supervise  and  monitor  these 
elections  to  insure  that  they  are  free. 
The  same  position  must  be  consistently 
maintained,  not  only  on  East  Germany, 
but  on  Outer  Mongolia  and  Red  China. 
No  admittance  of  any  new  nations  to 
the  international  community  until  free 
elections  have  been  held  under  U.N.  su- 
pervision. No  alteration  in  status  of 
Berlin  until  free  elections. 

This  is  surely  a  position  that  should 
be  acceptable  to  the  so-called  colonialist 
powers,  our  allies,  which  In  fact  have 
virtually  all  held  free  elections  in  terri- 
tories. The  only  nations  to  whom  such 
a  program  should  not  be  accefKable  are 
the  real  world  imperialists  today — the 
Commiuilsts. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  program  is 
imix>8sible.  that  the  Communists  can 
block  it.  that  it  is  too  grandiose.  Well, 
I  submit  one  of  the  reasons  for  Soviet 
gains  in  the  U.N.  and  elsewhere,  is  that 
they  have  announced  their  aims  before- 
hand, not  once  but  many  times.  Thar 
aims  are  sweeping  and  well  pubUcized. 
They  are  clear  and  easily  understood,  at 
least  on  the  surface.  It  is  time  that  we 
adopt  that  tactic.  Let  us  call  their 
bluff.  And  let  us  really  put  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  the  test. 

If  the  United  States  took  such  a  stand, 
on  the  clear  issue  of  self-determination, 
which  many  nations  respect  and  to 
which  all  nations  pay  lipservlce,  we 
would  be  putting  the  issue  and  the  re- 
sponsibility squarely  before  the  neutral 
nations  and  other  UJi.  members.  How 
could  they  vote  against  self-determina- 
tion? It  would  show  up  Soviet  duplicity. 
And  it  would  give  the  United  States  a 
clear  and  strong  position  to  negotiate 
from,  a  position  consistent  with  our  own 
principles,  a  position  fortified  by  the 
moral  support  of  all  peoples,  for  who 
oould  apipoaa  tbiM  principle  and  this  po- 
sition which  we  would  defend  with  en- 
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thusiasm  and  conviction?  It  could  be 
the  solid  foundation  stone  for  a  renewal 
of  strength  and  confidence  in  the  UJI. 

President  Kennedy  made  a  fine  start, 
in  his  address  to  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, by  vividly  describing  the  real 
colonialism  that  exists  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  of  Soviet  tyranny.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  point  should  be  followed  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  I  regret  that  the 
President  did  not  also  make  reference 
to  the  admission  of  Red  China,  for  on 
this  issue  surely  all  who  wish  for  a 
strong  and  effective  U.N.  should  be  able 
to  agree.  You  cannot  develop  the  rule 
of  law  in  the  world  body,  if  you  are  go- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  Invite  the  mod- 
em world's  greatest  lawbreaker  to  come 
and  participate.  By  consistently  affirm- 
ing the  Importance  of  self-determina- 
tion as  our  criterion,  we  will  lift  a  stand- 
ard that  the  whole  world  can  repair  to 
on  this  and  on  other  pressing  issues. 

Free  elections  under  U.N.  supervision 
should  be  our  slogan — for  further  ne- 
gotiations over  Berlin,  for  admittance  of 
new  states  to  the  U.N.,  and  for  any  kind 
of  de  facto  UJ3.  recognition  of  other 
governments.  Let  us  have  an  end  to 
hints  of  appeasement,  to  this  game  of 
diplomatic  dodgeball  with  the  Russians. 
Let  us  step  forward  openly  with  a  posi- 
tion that  is  simple,  straightforward, 
consistent,  and  above  all,  right. 


PAUL  JOHNSON 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  before  the  Record  closes  for 
this  session  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  one  of  our  friends  who  left 
us  a  few  weeks  ago.  Paul  Johnson  was 
the  gracious  host  in  the  Senate  dining 
room,  an  employee  there  for  61  years. 
Few  men  knew  the  character  of  senators 
as  did  Paul.  To  him,  we  and  our  pred- 
ecessors were  all  men  of  importance 
to  be  treated  with  courtesy  and  thought- 
fulness  but  he  must  have  known  as  none 
but  our  wives  would  know  the  innate, 
natural  temperament  of  each.  For  sel- 
dom does  a  man  reveal  his  natural  man- 
ners more  thar  at  mealtime  and 
especially  when  under  stress.  The  hour 
was  never  too  late,  the  day  never  too 
long,  for  Paul  to  greet  each  guest  with 
a  smile.  How  much  his  friendly  greet- 
ings may  have  contributed  to  the  good 
of  the  Republic  we  cannot  measure.  I 
will  say.  however,  that  no  man  in  a  life- 
time has  done  more  for  the  good  nature 
of  the  people  who  seek  to  compose  the 
problems  of  the  Nation  than  he.  We 
all  knew  him  and  will  remember  him 
as  a  personal  friend, 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  6169)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  withhold  the  request. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  the  Senator  al- 
low the  bill  to  go  to  a  third  reading  be- 
fore he  suggests  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  am  sorry.  The 
Senator  cannot.  That  is  precisely  why 
I  suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  withhold  the  request. 


WORKWEEK  OF  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request  long  enough 
for  me  to  obtain  action  on  an  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  beheve  I  have 
approved  the  matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  signed 
his  name  on  the  dotted  line. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  speaking  of  the  school  appropria- 
tion biU? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  Senate 
bill  1292. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  bill  (S. 
1292)  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  19,  1948, 
relating  to  the  workweek  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was,  on 
page  2,  ime  5,  strike  out  "seventy"  and 
insert  "seventy-two". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  au- 
thorized by  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  report  that  the 
House  amendment  is  acceptable.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment;  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  on  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatok  Mobsx 
This  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  September 
7.  Its  purpose  Is  to  reduce  the  present  60- 
hour  workweek  of  officers  and  members  of 
the  tlreflghting  division  of  the  Plre  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  a  56- 
hour  average  workweek. 

The  Hotise  passed  the  bill  on  September  11. 
with  an  amendment  to  provide  that  no  work- 
week shall  exceed  72  hotirs,  Instead  of  the 
70-hours  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  House  amendment  Is  to  provide 
administrative  flexibility  In  establishing  for 
firefighters  more  leeway  in  their  work  sched- 
ule, with  an  ultimate  result  of  a  56-hour 
average  workweek. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC    WORKS    APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL,  1962— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (KM.  9076)  making 
appropriations  for  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  certain  study  commissions, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair)  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  26,  1961,  p. 
21414,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  was  signed  by  all  of  the  conferees 
present,  and  there  was  no  objection  at 
all  to  it.  I  wish  to  advise  the  Senate 
that  I  believe  we  fared  very  well  in  our 
conference  with  the  House.  We  lost,  as 
I  recall,  about  $600,000  on  surveys,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  Senate  increase 
was  retained.  The  list  of  surveys  will 
be  sent  to  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers 
in  the  regular  order.  We  do  not  usually 
put  the  list  of  surveys  in  the  report. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  conferees  did 
good  work  in  maintaining  or  sustaining 
most  of  the  projects  which  the  Senate 
provided  for  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

All  legislation  must  be  the  result  of 
adjusting  the  differences  in  a  bill  as 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  conference  bill  does  not  provide  all 
that  I  personally  feel  we  should  be  pro- 
viding to  develop  the  water  resources  of 
this  country.  I  would  have  liked  to  see 
the  House  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments; on  the  other  hand,  the  House 
felt  that  it  sent  us  a  good  bill  and  that 
we  should  have  accepted  the  bill.  I  must 
agree  that  the  House  did  send  us  a  good 
bill.  Last  year  and  this  year  the  House 
did  provide  for  some  new  starts.  The 
new  starts  were  good  projects,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  committee  would  have 
recommended  most  of  them  if  the  House 
committee  had  not  included  them. 

The  Senate  added  17  new  starts  under 
"Construction,  general."    The  conferees 
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agreed  on  14  of  the  17  new  stftrts  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  report  inrovkles  for  di- 
rect appropriations  of  $3,872^15,980, 
which  te  $91,907,020  below  the  budget 
and  $32,045,900  below  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  Of  that  reduc- 
tion, $10  miUion  is  a  reduction  in  the 
item  for   sayings    and   slippages.    The 


oonfereaee  report  is  $246,179,600  above 
the  amomit  approved  by  the  House. 

I  have  a  summary  of  the  bill  showing 
how  the  money  is  to  be  distributed  among 
the  titles  I.  n.  and  HL  Title  I  covers 
"Civil  functions.  Department  of  the 
Army."  Title  n  covers  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  E>epartment  of  the  Interior. 
Title  m  covers  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 

Snmmary  tabte 


mission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  certain  river  basin  study  commis- 
sions. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  simimary  table  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoks.  as  follows: 


O) 


TiUe  I.  Civil  TimeUens.  Department  of  the  Army: 
Cemetfrtnl  rxprinn: 

iMsrtes  and  eipeoML - 


I  tt  KiiKliiwT!*    Clvfl-: 

llBvestiEatinB 

Canatnictiao,  jseneral 

Operation  and  raaintenance,  ceoeial 

Oenersl  eipcnaM 

KkxMl  control.  iVliiMaiippi  River  and  tributadM — - 

V.S.  Socttoii,  Pt.  law  rvnc-e  River  Joint  Board  of  Engineers 

latematiOBal  mvlgattan  coDKicsses 


Total,  rivrra  an  J  harbors  and  flood  control 

Total,  title  I,  ciTil  (unctions.  I>|)ortnient  ol  Ifie  Army. 


THIe  n.  Department  of  the  Interior: 

Bureau  of  Rpclamation: 

0«i>er»l  uiTesti);atioQ« 

Genera)  tnvpsUKations  (apodal  foreign  enneacy  program). 

CoBatructioQ  and  mbabiiitatian . ,  ,  — — 

Operation  tuui  maiuteJiiinoe. 


Inilefhiite  appropriation  of  reveiiits  *. 

Laaa  proiram 

KmerHBOcy  taad 

Upper  Colurado  River  Basin 
General  a<lmlni!rtr»t1ve  expe 


Boukkr  City  monk-ipal  fund  (iodeflnite  appropriation  of  reopl|>ts)  " 

DlspMal  •!  Coulee  Dam  oommunity  (indefinite  approprtatkni  o/reeelpta)  ".. 


TetaL  Bonau  of  Redamatloa 

Bonneville  Power  Administrattoa: 

Canstructiaa 

Operation  and  ouwitenaaae 


Total,  BoBneTlUe  Power  AdadnlatradaB 

Bootheaatem  Power  Administration: 

I  and  maintenaB«e 


loutbweatera  r«w«r  tdmlnlrtratfcw 

Conatmetlon .••.«•••...•.•.••..•.-. 

C<»»B>iti^  (lad  (ladeflBiM  HiiprAPrtaU^ 

TaUI.  a— tln»tfr»  Tomm  k<km\nMnUm. ^ 


Total  Mbitte  approfrteUoaa. 


ToU),  tllia  n.  Department  of  tbr  Int«rl<r. 


THIain. 

Atawate  Kaarqr  ( 

Opvattnx  espenacs ................. 

IndeAnlte  appropriatlaB  of  raoeipta  ■. 
Plant  aequiaitlun  and  ooaaUiMtlca. 


Bndiret  eattmate. 

IMS  (revised) 

(2) 


no.  440. 000 


I  IX,  400. 000 

is^Maooo 

M3. 14^008 

7D.MB.00U 

ai^oni 
ao.ouo 


^000 


MS.S0Q,0aS 


«fi,«M,0M 

4,M^oue 

155.  Ktf.  UOO 
87,Ulil.  (XJU 

(3.ab*.o»ioj 

12,  212,  (HIO 

i.i)eo.uu(i 

•7aMS.UU) 
tt,i3Q,0U0 


131 


$lfi.««L0M 


1< 

CM.  01^  MO 
133. 71%  000 

i3.oaa«i 

in.  000 

M.U0O 


91l44S,Kfl 


caaUMB 


SM.tlfl.000 


'11.87^000 
•IX  SMC  000 


,000 


1000) 


1.3001000 


SKflMCOOO 
«,M.000 


Mt>U.«» 


Total.  Atomic  Enern^  Commii 
Tcnneasee  V'aQej  Autbority:  Pnyment  to  TennesBce  Valley  Autbority  (imd. 

r.8.  Stady  OonHBtarfoB— Southeast  rtrer  basins:  Balariea  and  expeaaiB 

U.S.  Btady  Coramisrfon — Tesas:  Balaries  and  expenses 


IMal  defliiite  api 
TMal  indefhiite  a{ 


Tatal,  tltia  UI.  tedapendeot  offioH 

Orand  totHl,  tlties  T,  n.  and  HI: 

Total  detiiut«  ap;iFOtiriiaiona. 

Total  iadefiuUe  ap^iropriatkiBS.. 

IWal 


•%«».«aiooo 

(37.180.000) 

••MaTSii.oae 


2.8a,UB.00t 


3H,ai3.oao 


I.SMO.000 


5«.aao 


2.  ■08.271, 000 
27.700,000 


tnos.«7x.ooo 


S.9e4.sa3,nno 
ss.oa&.OH» 


<aHtni,ooo 


10.3)0,  MO 
^000,000 
(4363,000) 

n.ff70.floo 

1.000,000 

u.  v«,  oiin 
0, 4aii,  uuu 


274.98^500 


3^X7.%  000 

iX3o\«oe 


XXOHkOOO 


i.aiaoi 
<a,flootaDO) 


Senate 
alowanea 

(4) 


SiflL  44^000 


M,47IC«i 

141, MS,  000 
1^140.000 
73,70(1.800 

3(1.  noo 

30,000 


SW,54fi,8aO 


«,77aMe 

2,033,000 

US.K7«,400 

3B.lMi0U0 

a,36a.ono) 

ll,W1000 

i.«wm» 

U.44B.OOO 
8. 43a  000 


31^711.  «00 


Sa  87^000 
1X306.000 


s^ooaooo 


i.aao 

<A,oaaioov) 


taMiooo 


nuMki 


Mil 


XSBS.om.1 


lOOO 


540.000 


m.-i 


,000.000 


Xfoaooi. 


».  303. 000 


OonlBranoe 
allwBina 

m 


$M.440,« 


t^r7.ooo 

734.021,  on 

13^307,000 

1X140,000 

U«on.ooo 

30.000 
00,000 


006, 4431  no 


6.MM 


UX40XM0 

axiM.000 

p.  308^  000) 
13.271000 

i,ooaooo 

SS,  468.000 
V.  430.  MU 


274.40X100 


aiVRTXWI 
1X30XMO 


(Bfl.OOO 

uiixiw 

(S.OOXflK) 


X»k9m 


X«a.»i.ooo 
(37.  ma  000) 
nxMioeo 


i,K7. 


i.aox(M0 


MO.  000 


X302.724.000 
27.700,000 


2. 420.  424. 000 


X6%73«.3(» 
36.906^000 


XiWX  004.000 

v.ioxooo 


2.02(1,784,000 


X9O4,901.8» 
36. 006, 000 


X602.7U1.3(«) 


XMO,026.880 


•40,000 


X  387. 4X4. 000 
37.700,000 


2.A1.MB4,000 


X872.9U.900 

n.  006, 000 


X9aB,8»,980 


>  Indndes  $1,500,000  in  H.  T>oe.  IH. 

•  iBchicteo  <aa,790J00  in  H.  Doe.  la. 

>  Indndee  Sl(W.UUO  in  li.  Dor.  121. 
«  Inolades  $Non,nnO  in  H.  Doc.  IIX 

•  Not  hieluded  in  anbtotals  vitkin  titlea. 

•  Refierte  deereaae  of  t(«0,UUO  in  11.  l>oc  lU  mk]  iuoreaae  of  (10,SC«;«aOO  in  11.  Doc 

xea. 


»  Inchides  J2.4»,noO  in  H,  Doe.  113  fwd  $X71O,00n  In  H.  Doe.  1«8. 

•  Inrlude*  deerixM-  of  $14M*0  •■  H.  Doc.  113. 

•  Reflects  a  deereaae  of  Vv<.7t«MMW  In  li.  liac  Ok. 
'1  Inclij.its  pi3,>«i0.1XXi  in  II.  !>oc.  12S. 

II  Inchides  $t,WM)iNi  in  H.  Doe.  IIU  and  S7.OOO4OOO  in  II.  I>oe.  3M. 


Mr.  FT.T.KNDKR.     Mr.  President,  the 

conferees  had  to  taice  a  cut  on  "general 
investigations."    It  will  be  recalled  that 


the  Senate  provided  $16,479,000  for  that 
purpose.  The  House  had  provided  $14,- 
356,000.    The  conferees  agreed  on  $15,- 


877,000.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  table  on  "General  investigations"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd. 
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There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  table  wm  ordered  to  be  prilled  In  the  Bxccais.  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1 — Gtneral  in9e$Uffationt 


0) 


«BMnuL  iMTcmwanmia 

1.  ExaminAtioas  and  surveys: 

(a)  Naviption  ttudiaa 

(b)  Flood  pan ttttl  stwHea 

^)  Beaen  eroalen  oooperatlee 
(d)  Special  studios: 

(I)  8cn  PrancUoB  Bay 

tn  Ohio  River  Basta  mrwty 

(3)  Umat  Lakes  Harbor  survey 

(4)  OrcHt  Lataairatar  lerels 

studies  with  other 

Oanyon,  Maafca.. 

Hurrioane  stndles 

Hudiwxi  RivTT  (siltatlan)  itudies 

PoU>niar  Hirer  rrvtew.._ . . . . , 

(IB)  Colorwlo  RlTBT,  Tax 

(11)  Trinity  River 

nn  Arkiinaas-Red  River  poUntlon  8ur««7 
03)  Lake  Erie- Ohio  River  Canal 

Stil>total.  eiamlnations  and  sureeya. . 

2.  (Collection  and  atiid)-  of  hasle  data: 

(a)  Btream  raflni:  (1'.»<.  Oeological  Carrey) 

(h)  Pieeipltatloii  sttxties  (I'.H.  Weather  Bureau)-.  . 
(r)  Fish  and  irlMUfp  atndie^  (U.S.  Pish  and  WtMiil^ 

(d)  International  wnter  ttatttes 

(c;  Flood  plain  i^udles 


Subtotal,  roQectian  and  stody  of  ba-sic 

X  Beaearch  and  devdapment: 

(a)  Beach  erosian  developnient  stadiea 

(h)  Hydrolorir  studies 

(r)  Civil  works  inTrstlfatlona 

<d)  MIsBtRdTipt  llasin  model: 

(1)  ConMnirtlon     

(2)  MiMlMlppt  River  eompwehenalve 

Puhtotal.  waiareh  and  devrlopi 
T^tal,  central  in  vestieattons 


Budget  estimate 

isr  fiacal  year 
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$1,530,000 
1222.000 

aoxflw 

40X«M 

600.000 

60,000 

76.000 

300,000 

800,600 

9201,066 

12,000 

388,080 

160,000 

ssn.ooe 

27&.000 
60,000 


•,022, 000 


S1X«M 

««,ooe 

76,000 
600,000 


1.348,080 


380,000 

MO,  000 

1,380,000 

7m,ooe 

Mot  090 


X6m.ooo 


1X480,000 


House 
aPowanoe 


(8) 


$1,706,000 

4,790,000 

MX«M 


690,009 

60,090 

76,000 

300,000 

300,000 

920,000 

1X009 

868,000 

180,000 

280.080 

276,000 

200,000 


10,67X000 


948,000 

370,000 

55,000 

75,000 

609,090 


1.248,000 


230,000 

180,000 

1,280,000 

700,099 
100,000 


X6ao,ooo 


14.36X900 


Senate 
aOovaaee 


(4) 


3(290.000 

XooQ,ooe 

211,000 

400,000 

600,000 

MO,  900 

75,000 

300,000 


1X000 

axoao 
isa,«oo 

800.000 
375,000 
280,000 


lX7tH,000 


31^  OM 
SIX  080 

75,000 
300,000 


1,24X000 


280,000 

10%  000 

1,280,000 

700,000 
160,000 


X  6X0, 000 


IX  479.  (M 
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Conference 
allowance 


(6) 


$2,001,600 

6,000,600 

211,000 

40XOQO 
60X000 
100,000 

75.000 
30X000 


u.«ao 
aixon 

16X000 
800,090 
875,000 

280,000 


12,006,000 


248,000 

370,000 

55,000 

75,000 

660,090 


1,248,000 


230,000 

180,000 

1,2M;000 

700,000 
160,000 


2,580,000 


i6,8n,oao 


Mr.  EXJ^ENDER.  Mr  President,  on 
"Constructkm.  general."  the  conferees 
provided  for  14  of  the  17  new  starts 
recommended    by    the    Senate.    I 


unanimous  consent  that  the  table  show- 
ing the  details  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment be  printed   at  this  point  in  the 

RXCOKS. 


"niere  being  no  objection,  tlie  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reoobb, 

as  follows: 


C9iulrmii9H,  feneral,  fiacal  year  1962 


r— Iniftiii. 


fencnd.  State,  aad  pro)rct 


0) 


) 


iO«M|ia.. 


Aqnatle  plaal  control.    (Pee 

Clalbome  lock  and  dam 

OilMBMa  lock  and  dam. 

Bolt  lock  and  dam 

Jackson  lock  and  dam  (Hsh  and  wildlife  laad«) 

)        Mnieni  Frrrj  lock  and  dam. 

Paint  Rork  River 

Tombicttec  River  and  tributaries,  Alaliana  lod  Mto- 
slasippl.     (Hee  MfaBiasippi.) 
}        WaMer  F.  Oeorge  (Fort  UalMB)  lack  and  dam.  Ala- 
bama and  Ueonia 

Alaska: 

Fa4HMnk8 

Jiinean  Hariir  (small  boat  taarbaf). 

WrBngoIl  .Narrows 

Arlsaaa: 

Afauno  Reseraoir 

OSaand  Salt  Rivers 


Qfla  River  OameMiaek  RoKrvelr  site  to  8UI 

Tncson  dlrer^n  chaamel 

Allcansas: 

Arkaoaaa  River  and  trlbutaria^  Aftamsaa  «sd  Okla- 


i£i^ 


(a)  Bank  stehUltatkn  and  ekannel  reettSeatlan 

(b)  Navkntion  locks  and  dams , 

Baaver  Keaervair 

Ban  Sboals  Rtaervoh,  Ark.  and  Ma.: 

(a)  Addltkmi;  of  units  .Nos.  5  and  6 „.. 

Qi)  Addttlans  of  unlu  Naa.  7aMlS 

DardanaUe  lock  and  dam 

DeOray  Reservoir 

Oillham  Reaervoir _. ^ 

Oreers  Ferry  Reaer\-oir _ 

CVn I34fl 


Btslyl  appraved  budget 
for  flacal  year 


CoBstmc- 
Hon 

(2) 


K  30X000 
739,000 
275.000 


160.000 


U,  000, 000 


l.fl0X000 


890,000 


15,000,000 


flt6oaooo 

1,000,000 
1.09X000 

xooxooo 


'iX566,'666 


(3) 


375,000 


375,000 


150,000 


no,  000 
"i«,"66o' 


1.225,000 


386.000 
130,000 


Hoose  aOowviea 


Cooatiue- 
don 

(4) 


K>HCOOO 

no,  000 


150,000 

IS,  no,  000 
'Xooxooo 


1X000,000 


1^500^000 

1,000,000 

1,00X000 

^000,000 

514,009 


12,500,000 


09 


uttogo 


1,226,000 


130,000 


Senate  aDonrHua 


voBrtni^ 


m 


34.70X000 
X000,000 

275,000 


uxooo 


15,000,000 


1,  sue.  000 

7«i,000 


800,000 

U,O0O.0SD 
X 50^ ODD 
1.000,000 

xaoaooo 

ikooaooo 

614.000 


12,500,000 


C) 


SIX  MO 


STXOOO 


m.\ 


IDXOOO 
6X000 

iinLflob 


X2a^4 


130.000 


rflowa 


K  70X000 
7SXOQ0 

27X0B0 


UXflOO 


1,000.000 

s^ooo 


XOOXflOO 
l.«XO00 

XOOXOOO 
HXOOO 

'ixsoaooo 


PlaoHlm 

(9) 


$76,090 


871^090 


160.000 


MO,  000 
50,000 


140,000 


1.225,000 


130,000 


it^ 
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CoDstmctian,  general,  State,  and  project 


0) 


(FC) 
(FO) 

(N) 
(FC) 


(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(FO) 


(R) 
(N) 

(R) 
(N) 


(FC) 
(N) 


fflE) 
(BE) 

85! 

(N) 
(N) 
(N) 


(MP) 


(MP) 
(N) 


Arkansas — Continued 

Manleoe  Bayou  upstream  extension 

Millwood  Rewrroir 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  9-foot  channel,  Arkansas 
and  Ix>uislana 

Ozark  lock  and  dam 

Red  River  leveM  and  bank  stahlUzation  below  Denison 

Dam,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas 

California: 

Bear  Creek 

Black  Butte  Reservoir 

flodepa  Bay  (channols  ;ind  jetties) 

Devil  East  Twin  Warm  iin<l  Lyfle  Creeks 

Halfmoon  Bay  Uarbor  (Pillar  Point) 

Imperial  Beach,  San  Diego  County— Brolns  (reim- 
bursement)  

Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beadi  Uarbors  36-foot  depth 
in  west  basin — 19e0  act 

Los  Angeles  County  rtrainafje  area 

Lower  San  Joaquin  River  and  tributaries 

Middle  Creek 

Morro  Bay  Harbor  (breakwater) .......... 

New  Haven  Reservoir..- 

Noyo  River  and  hurhor  (breakwater) 

Ocean  3ide,  San  Diego  County  (reimbursement) 

Orovllle  Reservoir 

Pine  Flat  Reservoir 

Playa  Del  Rey  Inlet  and  Basin 

Russian  River  Reservoir  and  channel 

Sacramento  River  and  major  and  minor  tributaries 

Sacramento  River,  bank  protection  (initial  phase). 

Sacramento  River,  Chico  Landing  to  Red  Blufl 

Sacramento  River,  deep  water  ship  channel 

Sacramento  River,  lloo<l  control  project 

Salinas  River  (deferred!.. 

San  Jacinto  River  and  Bautista  Creek . 

Santa  Cruz  Harbor 

Santa  Maria  Valley  levees 

Stewart  Canyon  Basin 

Tahefaevah  Creek 

Terminus  Reservoir.. 

Truckee  River  and  tributarlee,  Cnltfomla  and  Nevada. 
(See  Nevada.) 

Tuolumne  River  Reservoirs 

Walnut  Creek 

West  Fork  Reservoir  Mo^Vo  Rirer  Basin 

Colorado: 

Trinidad  Reservoir 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport  Harbor,  Main  Harbor  (1958  act) 

Colebrook  River  Reservoir 

East  Branch  Reservoir 

Hail  Meadow  Brook  Reservoir 

Hancock  Brook  Reservoir... . ....... 

Mad  River  Reservoir 

Norttiflald  Brook  Reservoir 

Pawoatack 

Silver  Beach  to  Cedar  Beach  (reimbursement) 

Stamford 

Weat  Thompson  Reservoir 

Delaware: 

Delaware  River,  Philadelphia  to  sea,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  Pemi.sylvania  (dikes).  (See  New 
Jersey.) 

Indian  River  Inlet  and  Bay  (north  and  south  bulk- 
heads)  

Inland  Waterway,  Delaware  River  to  (Chesapeake  Bay 
(Oheaapeake  and  Delaware  Canal),  part  n  (Delaware 
and  Maryland) 

I.W.W.  between  Reholwth  and  Delaware  Bays  (Roose- 
velt Inlet,  Lewes,  Del.  (deferred)) 

Wilmington  Harbor,  Chri.^tlna    River   channel  and 

turning  basin  (1930  and  i960  acts) 

Florida: 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Ix>uisiana.) 

Ontraland  Southern  Florida 

Crow  Florida  Barge  Canal 

Intraeoastal  Waterway: 

(a)  Calooaahatdiee  River  to  Anciote  River 

(b)  JaekMovUle  to  Miami  (Fort  Pierce  sectlm)... 
(ci  Miami  to  Key  West  (deferred) 

Key  West  (reimbursement) 

Lake  Worth  Inlet  to  South  Lake  Worth  Inlet,  Pahn 

Beach  County  (reimbursement) 

Miami  Harbor „ 

Naples  Harbor 

Palm  Beach  Harbor 

Port  Everglades  Harbor 

St.  Marks  River 

Oeorgia: 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

Carters  Dam 

Columbia  lock  and  dam,  Abbama  and  Oeorgia.    (See 

Alabama.) 

Hartwell  Reservoir,  Oeorgia  and  South  Carolina 

SaTannab  River  below  Augusta,  Oa.  and  8.0 

Walter  F.  Ctoorge  lock  and  dam ,  A  labama  and  Qtargim. 

(See  Alabama.) 


Revised  approved  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1962 


Construc- 
tion 

C2) 


>2, 500. 000 


aoaooo 


4,300,000 

185,000 

1.482,000 

1,211,000 

27,000 


16, 000, 00() 

1,300,000 

6S&.000 

800,000 

6,000.000 

300,000 


1,621.000 
S24.000 
700.000 
300.000 


4,300.000 
1.900.000 


1.886,000 

300.000 

2,022.000 


3,288^000 


1,300,000 

'  "256,066 
1,200,000 


1,800,000 


371,000 
34.000 


1,200,000 


13,000,000 


1,000.000 
1,000,000 

"'ii5,'666' 

6^000 


a;  200,000 

300,000 


10,000,000 
TM^OOO 


Planning 
O) 


IU,000 


280,000 
136,000 


67,000 


63,000 


25.000 


60.000 
42,000 


6.000 


31.000 
80^000 


200,000 


saooo 


136,000 

'i36,'666' 


100,000 

160lOOO 


25,000 


106,000 


40,000 
"84,066' 

"m,"666' 

300,000 


House  allowance 


Coostmo- 
tion 

(«) 


$2,900,000 


900k  000 


4.30a000 

65,000 

1.482,000 

781,000 

27,000 


16,000,000 

1,300,000 

636,000 

800,000 

^000,000 


1, 621. 000 
524.000 

7oaooo 
3oaooo 


4.300,000 
1.900.000 


1.630,000 
300.000 

2.022.000 
350,000 


3,288,000 


Planning 
CO 


$66,000 


910,000 
128^000 


67,000 


68,000 


25.000 


60^000 
4%  000 


^000 


1,300^000 

"'256,666' 
1,300^000 


1,800;  000 

""37i.'666" 

34,000 


1,200,000 


13,000,000 


000,000 
1,000,000 

"'iii'ooo' 
^ooo 


3,300.000 
300,000 


10,000,000 
761^000 


31,000 
90.000 
75.000 

200,000 

"56,''666' 


Senate  allowance 


Construc- 
tlou 

(0 


$3,500;  000 


300,000 


4.30a000 

5\000 

1,482.000 

781,000 

27,000 


16,000,000 

i,3oaooo 

635.000 

800.000 

6.000,000 


136,000 

'i66,'666' 


100,000 
150,000 


26.000 


SO;  000 


SiOOO 

"m.*666 

•00,000 


750.000 


1.621.000 
624.000 
700.000 

3oaooo 


4.300.000 
1.900.000 


1.636;  000 
300.000 

2,022,000 
35a  000 


1^288,000 


1,300,000 

'"256,066' 
1,300;  000 


Planning 

m 


$66,000 


350,000 
136,000 


67,000 


68,000 


1,800,000 

38a  000 

371,000 

34.000 


1,300,000 


566,000 
11,780,000 


Looaooo 

1,00a  000 

""'ii6,*666' 

6,000 

"«" '(311,666)" 

"3,'366,"666" 
doaooo 

1,000.000 


10,000,000 
Tvaon 


35,000 


«aooo 

42,000 


5,000 


5a  000 


21.000 
90.000 
75.000 

20a  000 

"66,'666 
'136,066 


Conference  allowance 


Construe- 
Uon 


$3,000,000 


3oaooo 


4.30a00O 
66,000 

1.482.000 
781,000 

37,000 


16.000,000 

1,300,000 

636,000 

soaooo 

6,00a  000 


100,000 
15a  000 


2.S000 


8,000 


l•^ooo 

"46,066 

""84,'666 
""88,'666' 


75a  000 


1,621,000 
534.000 
700,000 

3oaooo 


4.300,000 

i.9oaooo 


1.638,000 

soaooo 

2. 033;  000 
ssaooo 


3,288,000 


1.300,000 

""356."  666' 
i.3oaooo 


1, soaooo 

371,006 
$4,000 


1,200,000 


566,000 
13,750,000 


1,000,  on 

1,000,  ON 

"iii'odo" 
aooo 


a;  300, 000 

300,000 


1,000,000 


la  000, 000 
TNtOOO 


Planning 
9) 


$65,000 


350,000 
13^000 


67,000 


61,000 


36,000 


60,000 
4^000 


6.000 


31.000 

9a  000 

78,000 

aoaooo 
"86.666 


135,000 

'156,666 


100,000 
150,000 


25,000 


10\000 


4a  000 


Si  000 

'68,665 


1961 
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CsBstraeiioa, 


State,  and  pMject 


Hawaii; 

(K)  KatairiiiiHarbetfwtaidwMtlMakvaten) 

<N)  Kawaihae  Barter 

Idalia:  

(MP)       Braces  Eddy  Aeservolr  (coostructlcm  not  ret  author- 

lied) 


(FC) 
(N) 


(R> 
(BA) 

S? 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

<FC) 
(FC) 


(N) 
(FC) 

(FC) 


(FT) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FO 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 


IlliMta: 


:[l: 


Calunrt  HarUr  aiKl  River,  ID.  and  Ind.: 

(a)  W-loot  approach  ihaonel,  2b-foU  outer  hartwr, 

and  t7-foot  mtrunoe 

(b)  Tornn<v  Ave,  to  turning  basin  No.  8... 
OatapeC  Uart«r  and  River,  n.  imI  lad.  (tveakwater) 
OHtyh  BaKr«4r .. 

CM«9«a.  BiirllngiM  A  Qokicy  KR.  taridga.  iriwri^g 

chamifj  rliaiifp _     _        „ 

Clear  Cree*  Dialnaigeaid  L«v«e  Dtabiet.. ."_"".. 
Daai  37.  MiaiiMipiii  River  hptweefi  St.  Loois  wmA  lock 

and  (lam  2fi,  Illinois  and  .Missouri 

Drury  Drainaf*  District 

East  St.  Ix)uis  and  vicinity.. 

Henderson  Coiaity  Dniinage  District  No.  1 

Head<rson  Couetv  Dminaw  Distrid  No.  I. 
Himt   DralnaDa  District  and   lima  Lake 

District , 

nitnots  W  aterMsy,  f^laiart  flag  Channel  () 

tJon),  part  I 

Mississ^i    Hlvrr   between   t)>e   Ohio  and   MiHoari 

Rivera,  nrirutaamg  works,  UllBoisaid  IIIimiI 

New  Athens.. 

Perry  County  Wralnage  and  Levee  Districts  Nos.  1,  2, 

and  3,  Mis.s(nrl  and  Illinais.    (See  Missouri.) 

Shelby viUf  Reservoir 

Hny  Island  U^tte  Drainage  District... 

Soutfi  guinry  Drainage  and  Levee  District 

Sulxlislrict  No.  1  of  Drainage  I'nion  No.  1  and  Bay 

Islaad  Ix-vee  and  Dr^a^e  DiKrlct 

Tlw  Sny  Basin _ 

Wood  RKer  DrataHtgeMMi  Levee  District 

Indiana: 

CalanifitHart>«fawlRiwr.  n.andlnd.    (aeeHMneis.) 

Cunnellon  \oc\Kt  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Koitucky 

Evaa^-ville , 

Huntington  Kaaurvoir . 

Indiaaa  Harbnr~19i0  act 

Levee  I'lrtt  6.  Wabash  River 

McAlpliip  I'Kks  and  dsm  (1,oiikvflle),  Indiaaa  and 

Kentucky.     (8e*  Kenttic^.) 
Marktaad    forks    and    dam^    Kentocky,    Okta^    and 

bKUaiia.    (See  Kentncky.) 

Maaaa  J.  Nll)la«k  ievee 

Misslsslnewa  Raservolr . 

Meivoe  Reaervolr. .. . 

Halamonle  Reservoir 

Cntantown  kx-kr  and  dam,  Indlaaa  and  Keatoeky 

Wert  Terre  Haate-Sngar  Oeek  levee 

Iowa: 

CaraiviUe  R«s«rw*-Mehafley  BMgt 

DeaMoliies... 

Floyd  River  and  tributaries. 

Orern  Bay  licver  and  Drainage  DlaMet  No.  2 

Iowa  Kiver-Klmt  Creek  Uvee  DMrietNo.  M 

LitlW  t-ioux  Uiwr _ 

Missouri   Hiver  Acrtoultural  licvees,   Iowa, 

M  issoun,  and  Kebrask  a  i  liotivr  portion  only) 


Revised  approved  hudgut 
erttaste  for  " 
1962 


Couslrao- 
.  tta 

00 


|i,oaa«oo 


4oa<no 

£00,000 

aaioo 

ma  00c 
m,ooo 

388,900 

1,000,000 

300,000 

2,600,000 


M0,«BO 
6,000,000 
2,00a  000 


100,000 
4,000.000 
1,400,900 


300,000 
250.000 
860,600 


(D 


$M»,000 


40,000 


250,000 
50,000 


279,000 


S«e  footnotaa  at  and  of  UUeu 


(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(TO 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

ifSi 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FD 
(FC) 
(KC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


Missouri  Kivir  citannri  stabilizatioo,  Iowa. 
Mtseoarl.  an<l  Nehra.itca: 

(a)  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  Omaha,  Nebr 

(b)  Omaha.  Nel>r.,  to  Kaieas  City_ 

(c)  KanviaCity  to  the  aiouth 

Muscatine  Isliiad  Levee  Districtand  Muscatine-Louisa 

County  1  )raiiinee  District  No.  IS 

Rathhun  Reservoir 

Red  Rock  Resarvoir 

SiTlprviile  Reservoir 

Kansas: 

Council  Orove  Renervoir .... ...... ..... 

Elk  City  Reservoir 

Fort  l-eavenworth  Bridge,  Kans.  and  Vin  

Fort  Scott  Reservoir.. 

Fraaktort 

John  Redmond  (Strawn)  Reservoir 

Kansas  (Mty,  Kans.  and  Mo 

Lawrence ._ 

Manhattan....- _ 

Melvem  Reservoir ._ 

Merriam  (defeived) 

Milford  Reservoir „ 

Missouri   Riv<r  agricultural  levees,   Iowa,   KaiiNis, 

M  Issourl,  and  Nebraska.    (See  Iowa.) 
Missouri  River  channel  stabilization,  Iowa.  Kansas. 

M  Issourl.  and  >iabraaka.    (See  Iowa.) 

Ottaiwa. ^ 

Perry  ReeervofT. 

Pomona  Reserrair . .. 

Topeka. _ ^ .. 

Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir . 

Wilson  Reaerv#;f ^ ^.... 


asaooo 

500,000 
300,000 

'a66.'6o6 


1,0000 


aw.  000 

2,700,000 


8,600,000 
1800,000 
3,500,000 

MO,  000 

'aiw,o66" 


8, 600,000 

"'156.066 
«6,666 

6,700,000 
1,000.000 

^886,666' 
"2,"m6,'666' 

1,  an,  000 


4,800,000 
3,400,000 
8^000,000 
1,200,000 


6^000 

"•,"666 


al]0irance 


OSBBVV^ 

ttea 
(0 


Planning 
(6) 


oioaoao 


$7oaoeo 


400.000 

.■100,000 
38a  iOO 

s,  soaooo 

101, 000 

388,000 

1,000,000 

300,000 

2,000,000 


soaooo 

4, 00a  090 

2,  aoaooo 


300,000 
1,000,000 
1,400,000 


750,000 


t25,< 


128;  000 

"isaooe 


65,000 

"76,"666' 
laooo 


naooo 


ssaooo 

500,000 
MO,  000 
300,000 


ssaooo 


0,000 


s6e,ooe 

2,700,000 


aooo,ooo 
isoaooo 

3,500,000 
800,000 

'6.'8ii6,68e' 


8, 666,666 

1.000.000 

150,000. 

«6,"o66" 

6,700,000 
1,000,000 

^866,066" 


2,500,000 


1,SSD,000 

"4."866,'666' 

3,400,000 
6,000,000 
8,200,000 


•,080 


Si,«0 


ssaooo 

sawo 


63,000 


48, 000 


136,600 


70.000 
40,008 


uaooo 
"iss,"«e 


65,000 

78,080 
K;«0 


naooo 


Senate  allowance 


CJonstnic- 
Uon 

(6) 


400.000 

Maooo 

23a  000 

t,ioaoo8 

litl,000 

asaooo 

1,00a  080 

300,000 

2,£oaooo 


soaooo 
7,7oaooe 
xooaooo 


300,000 
1,000.000 
1,48a  060 


790,000 
100.000 

4oaooo 
soaooo 


500,000 

Ma  000 
Toaooo 

'sso.'ooo' 


806,000 

100,000 

300,000 

2,700,000 

806,000 


5,600,000 
2, 8flB,i)06 

3,500,000 

soaooo 

6,  900,000 


3,606,600 

Looaooo 
uaooo 

466,~666 

6,706,000 
1,000,006 

aoaooo 


2,  soaooo 


1,38a  000 

l.'iaaioo 

2,400,000 

aooaooo 

8,300,000 


Planning 
(D 


$Maooo 


Si,  060 
40,080 


saooo 


250,000 
60.000 

40,000 


63.000 


4a  000 


12a  080 


70,000 
40,000 


izaooo 
'isaooo 


laooo 


66.000 

7^666 
n.floo 


naooo 


Conference  aUowaoee 


CoBstmo- 
tioo 

(8) 


fsoaooo 


soaooo 


ssaooo 


m.ooo 

388,000 

1.00a  000 

aon.ooB 

2,000.000 


soaooo 

7,700,000 
2. 00a  000 


360,000 
1.000.000 
l,40a000 


no,  600 


3.%,  000 

500,000 
•40,000 

Toaooo 


ssaooo 


800,000 

loaooo 
aoaooo 

2,70a600 
800,000 


aoeaooo 
2,  soaooo 
asoaooo 

soaooo 

6,000,000 


8,600,000 

1.000,000 

15a  000 

466.666 

aToaooo 

1.000.000 

"806,666" 


2,800,000 


1.  asaooo 


Planning 
(9) 


Siaaooo 


600,000 


6aOB0 

40,000 


3a  080 


250,000 
60,000 
40,000 


6a  000 

"iaon 


12^000 


7a«o 
4a«oo 


12^000 

'i6i"666 
"i6.666 


oaoo 

"76,'666 
laooo 


4,  soaooo 

^400,000 

aooaooo 
^soaooo 


naooo 


21272 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Construction,  general,  fiscal  year  1962 — Continued 


September  26 


Constroction,  gnunl,  State,  and  projuct 


(1) 


* 


Kentucky: 

(FC)         Annlsta  (deferred) 

(MP)        B«rUey  Dam  (Lower  Cumberland),  Ky.  and  Tenn.... 
Cannelton  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 
(8«e  Indiana.) 
(N)  CH>t.  Anthony  Mcldahl  locks  and  dam,  Kentucky 

and  Ohio 

(FC)         Corbin a 

(FC)         Fbhtrap  Reservoir 

(FC)         Orayson  Reservoir 

MV)       LAorel  River  Reaerroir 

(N)  Markland  locks  and  dam,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 

Ohio „ 

McAlpine  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

NoUn  RcMrvoIr 

No.  3  Barren  Reservoir 11^1^111111111! 

No.  2  Qreen  Reservoir 

Sturgls  (deferred) 

Unlontown  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 
(See  Indiana.) 
Louisiana: 
(N)  .\quatic  plant  control,   Alabama,   Florida,   Oeorfcla, 

Louisiana,     Mississippi,    North    Carolina,    South 

Carolina,  and  Texas 

Bavou  Lafourche  and  I^ourcbe  Jump  Waterway 

Calcasieu  River  and  Pass  (liKSO  act) 

Frcstawator  Bayou 

Lake  Providence  Chiinnel 

Mississippi  Kivpr.  Baton  Rouge  to  the  gulf 

Mississippi  River  gulf  outlet. 

Ouachita   and    Black    Rivers,    Ark.   and   La.    (See 

Arkansas.) 
Red  River  levees  and  bank  .itubilization  below  Denlson 
Dam,   Arkan.<ui.<;,   Ix>uisiana,  and  Texas.     (Sec  Ar- 
kansas.) 
Maine: 

Kastport  Harbor 

Pepperell  Cove 

South  Bristol  Harbor 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  Harbor  and  channels  (1958  act) 

Inland  Waterway,  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay, 
Delaware  and  Maryland.    (See  Delaware.) 
Massitchusetts: 

Chtcopee  FalLo 

Conant  Brook  Reservoir - 

Littleville  Rpservoir 

New  Bedford,  Fairliaven,  .\cuslmet  barriers 

Three  Rivers 

Westfleld 

W'estviUe  Reservoir 

Michigan: 

Battle  Creek-Kalamaioo  River 

Detroit  River  (enlarge  Trenton  Channel  to  27  and  28 

fBet)  (1960act) 

Oimad  Haven  Harbor  (pier  and  revetments) 

Oreat  Lakes  connecting  channels 

HoUand  Harbor  (pier,  revetment,  breakwater) 

Uttle  Lake  Harbor „ 

Maniftee  Harbor 

MaBtotique  Harbor  (east  and  west  breakwater) 

Menomtnee  Harbor  (1960  act),  Mich,  and  Wis 

Menominee  Harbor,  Mich,  and  Wis.  (north  and  south 

Ptars) 

Sagiiiaw  River  (flood  control) 

Saginaw  River 

South  Uaven  Harbor  (piers  and  revetment) 

St.  Joaeph  Harbor  (piers  and  revetments) 

St.  Marys  River:  New  Poelock 

Mlnneaota: 

Duluth  Superior  Harbor: 

(a)  Outer  harbor  32-foot  to  27-foot  channel 

(b)  Inner  harbor  27-ibot  and  2^1bot  channels 

Marshall,  Re<lwood  River „ 

St.  Anthony  Falls  extension 

St.  Paul  and  South  St.  Paul 

Winona .. 

Mississippi: 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

Jackmn  and  East  Jackson  (Pearl  River) 

Pascaeoula  Harbor— 33-foot  main  channel 

Tombigbee  River  and  trlbutaricN  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi  

Missouri: 

Bear  Creek  Reservoir  at  Hannibal 

Bull  Shoals  Reservoir  I'nits  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  Arkansas 

and  Missouri.    (See  .^rkansasJ 
Dam  27,  MlssiMippl  Rivor  1)etwcen  St.  Louis  and  lock 

and  dam  as,  Illinob  and  Missouri.    (See  IlUnols.) 
Fort   L«>avenworth   Bridge,   Kans.  and   Mo.     (See 

Kansas.) 
Kansas  Cltv,  Kan.i.  and  Mo.    (See  Kansas.) 

(FC)         Kaysluger  Bluff  Reservoir 

(FC)         -Morion  County  Drainafte  District 

Mississippi  River  between   the   Ohio  and   Mlanurl 

Rivers— regulating    works,    Illinois  and    Mlanorl. 

(See  Illinois.) 
Missouri  River  agricultural  levees,  Iowa,  Kanww,  Mli> 

sourl,  Nebraska.    (See  Iowa.) 
Miaaourl  River  channel  stabUlcatlon,  Iowa, 

Missouri,  and  Nebraska.    (See  Iowa.) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


(FO) 
(FC) 

a? 

(FC) 
(FO) 


Revised  approTed  budget 
for  fiscal  year 


Construe- 
tloo 

(2) 


123,000,000 
17,  WO,  000 

'"i^786,66o 


13,700.000 

5,  MO,  000 
7. 2ni».  «)o 
4,SOO,0()0 


1,000,000 


2,  MX),  000 
8,  .501).  000 


2iKsU00 


5,000,000 


300,000 
500,000 


1,700,000 

250,000 

400,000 

300.000 

19, 100,  OOO 


300,000 


285,000 


1,700.000 
300,000 
300,000 

4,500,000 


400,000 


8,000,000 
1,600,000 


840,000 
200,000 


800,000 


Planning 

(3) 


$60,000 

'i66,'666 

123,000 


119,000 
10,000 


75,000 
50,000 


50,000 


68,000 


45,000 
20,000 


75.000 
144,000 


82,000 
80,000 
66,000 


aoo^ooo 


H< 


allowanoe 


Constnic- 
Uoo 

(4) 


122,000,000 


17.500,000 


1.780,000 


13, 700, 000 
5,600,000 
7.200.000 
4,600,000 


1,000,000 


2.800,000 
8,500,000 


296.000 


5,000,000 


300,000 
600,000 


1.7W,000 


Planning 

(6) 


$15,000 


60,000 

'ioQ,'666' 

123,000 


119,000 
10,000 


400,000 

300.000 

19,100,000 


300,000 


265,000 


1,700,000 
300,000 
800,000 

4,100,000 


400,000 


294.000 
6.000,000 
1,000,000 


840.000 


200,000 


125.000 
60,000 


50,000 
50,000 


B«nate  allowance 


Construc- 
tion 

(6) 


$22,000,000 


i7,soaooo 


2.000,000 


13,700,000 
6.5(J0.U0U 
7,  200.  aio 
4.500.000 


68,000 


45,000 
20,000 


100,000 


75,000 


82,000 

100,000 

H,000 


900,000 


1. (100,000 

lun.ouo 
luu.ooo 

100.000 

(») 

3.000.000 
H.5UO.000 


295.000 
■  (187.000) 
>  (13.000) 

3,000.000 


300.000 
SOO.CXX) 


1,700,000 


Planning 
(7) 


$15^000 


60.000 

'i66.'666 

200.000 


UtlOOO 
10,000 


135,000 
60,000 


.10,000 
60,000 


400,000 
300.000 

19,  loa  000 
"  "ioaooo 

300,000 


265,000 


3,800,000 
800,000 
800.000 

4,800,000 


400,000 


294.000 

6,000,000 

760.000 


840,000 


300,000 


800^000 


68,000 


48,000 

30.000 


100,000 


Coftfermce  allowance 


Construc- 
tion 

(8) 


$33,000,000 


17.500.000 


1,780^000 


13.700.000 
5,600.000 
7,200.000 
4,600,000 


1,000,000 
100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

(») 

2.500,000 
8.500,000 


295.000 

(') 

(') 

5.000,000 


300,000 
600,000 


1,700.000 


400,000 
300.000 

19.  loa  000 
'"'aoaooo' 

800^000 


366,000 


76.000 


83.000 

100,000 

65,000 


300,000 


3,000,000 
800.000 
800.000 

4,800,000 


400,000 


294.000 

6,000,000 

760,000 


84a  000 


200,000 


aootooo 


Plannini; 


(9) 


$16,000 


60^000 

i66,'66o 

3001000 


11«,000 
10,000 


175,000 
60,000 


60,000 
60,000 


M^OOO 


45.000 
30.000 


100.000 


71,000 


83,000 

100,000 

66.000 


SOOtOOO 


1961 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Construction,  general,  fiscal  year  1962— Coniiimed 


Coostructioa.  general.  State,  and  project 


a) 


(FC) 


Missouri— Continued 


Perry  County  Drainage  and  Levee  Districts  Nos.  1,  2. 

and  3,  .MKsourl  and  Illinois 

I'omrae  dc  Terrt  Kc«'rvolr 

South  River  Drainage  District "..."" 

8t.  Loul.1 

Stockton  Reservoir ""[ 

Montana:  ' 

(MP)        Fort  Peck  Dam  (second  powerplant)  . 

(MP)        Li bby  Reservoir .V.............        

Nebraska: 

Beatrice  (deferred) 

Missouri  River  agricultural  levees,  Iowa,  Kansas^  Mis^ 

souri.  and  Nebraska.    (See  Iowa.) 
Missouri  River  channel  sUbllliation.  Iowa,  Kan.sas 
.MLssouri,  and  Nebraska.    (Bee  Iowa  ) 

Salt  Creek  and  tributaries 

Nevada: 

Olea-son  Creek. 

Humboldt  Hivcr  (deferred) 1. 1. """III"!! 

I>as  Vega."!  Wa.s|i.. 

Truckce  River  btid  tributaries,' CalTforn'ia'and  Nevada' 
New  Hampshire: 

Hopkinton-Kvorett  Reservoirs 

.Mew  Jersey: 

Atlantic  City  (rolmbursoment) 

Delaware   River,    Philadelphia  to  sea.   New  jersey, 
Delaware,  and  Penn.sylvanla  (dikes) 

Delaware  River.  Philadelphia  Naval  Base  to  Trenton 
(40-foot  channel),  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  . . 

Newark  Bay.  Harkensack  and  Passaic  Rivers  (25-foot 

turning  basin  only) 

New  Mexico: 

Abiquiu  Reservoir 

Cochiti  Rfs(>rvair I."""I"'"^ 

GaiL<teo  Reser\ia(r I.I.I 

Rio  Grande  Fioodway.  Cochiti  to  Rk)  Puerco.'.IIIIIII 

Socorro 

Two  Rivers  Re»«rvolr 

New  York: 

Allegheny  River  Reservoir,  .N.Y.  and  Pa.    (See  Penn- 
sylvania.) 

Buffalo  Harbor: 

(a)  Deepen  north  entrance  Buffalo  River,  entrance 
Buffalo  ship  canal 

(b)  South  entrance,  28-,  29-,  and  30-foot  channels... 

Fire  Island  Inlet 

Great  Lakes  to  iludson  River  Waterway 

Great  Sodus  Bay  Harbor  (east  and  west  piers) 

Herkimer , 

Hudson  River,  New  York  City  to  Albany 

Ithaca  (Cayugai  Inlet) 

Jamaica  Bay.... 

l4M?kawanna 

New  York  Harbor  Channel  from  ocean  to  Bayside 

Ohio  St.  Bridge,  Buffalo  River 

Rochester  Harlinr  (I960  act) 

South  Amsterdam 

North  Carolina: 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

Cane  Fear  RIvor  (lock  No.  1  dam) 

Wilkesboro  Reservoir 

North  Dakota: 

Garrison  Reservoir 

Oahe  Reservoir.  S.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak.    (See  South 
Dakota.) 
Ohio: 

Ashtabula  Harhor,  27-30-foot  channels,  deepen  turning 

area  (1960act> 

Belleville  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

Caesar  Creek  Hrscrvolr 

Capt.  .\nthony  Mrldahl  locks  and  dam  "Kentucky 

and  Ohio.     (.Si>e  Kentucky.) 
Cleveland  Harbcr: 

(a)  Bridge  neplaoements,  widening  Cuyahoga  and 
Old  Rivers,  and  deepen  channel  in  east  basin 

of  outer  harbor  (l»S«act) 

28-foot    approach    channel.    27-foot    entrance 
channel,   27-fi>ot   river   cnannel,   28  feet   in 

West  Basin  (l»«oact) 

Cleveland  Harixir  (east  and  west  breakwaters) 

Conneaut  1 1  arbor  (east  and  west  breakwaters) 

Ea.st  Fork  Reservoir 

Fairport  1 1  arbor  27-29-root  channels  and  turning  basin.. 

Lorain  Harbor  0860 act) 

Markland  lock  and  dam.  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 

Ohio.     (See  Kentucky.) 
Pike  I.sland  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia... 

Racine  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

Sandusky  Harbor  (east  Jetty) 

Sandusky  Harbor  (1960  act) 

Sbenango  River  Reservoir,  Pa.  and  Ohio.    (See  Penn- 
STlvanta.) 

(N)  Toledo  Harbor  (l«eOact) 

(FO)        West  Branch  Reservoir,  Mahoning  River 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 


(FC) 


(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(BE) 
(R) 

(N) 

(N) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(N) 


(BE) 

(N) 

(R) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(BA) 

(N) 

(FC) 


(R) 
(FC) 

(MP) 


(N) 

(N) 
(FC) 


(N) 


(R) 

(Rh 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 


(N) 
(N) 
(R) 
(N) 


Revised  approved  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1902 


Construc- 
tion 

(2) 


$400,000 
1.700,000 

'slsoolooo' 

700,000 


Planning 

(3) 


1,750,000 


357,000 

6,200,000 

140,000 


$36,000 
2321666 

il356,"666' 

10,000 


45,000 

"i25,"666' 


House  allowance 


Construc- 
tion 

(4) 


Planning 

(s) 


$400,000 
1,700,000 

8I566I666 
700,000 


1,750,000 


12,000,000 


4,288,000 


(b) 


1,915,000 

400,000 

3,000,000 


600.000 
350,000 

""776I666 

240,000 

250,000 

5,000,000 

""439,666 

""666,'666" 

440,000 
600,000 


376.000 
2,000,000 

850,000 


400.000 
900,000 


400,000 
200,000 


14,600,000 


600,000 

'i'eoolooo' 


30,000 


300,000 
100,000 


75,000 

86,666 
"33,"666' 


284,000 


17.000 


67,000 
118,000 


76.000 
10,000 


80,000 


357,000 

6.300,000 

140.000 


12,000,000 


$36,000 
'232,666" 

il356,"666" 

10,000 


Senate  allowance 


45,000 
35,000 
125,000 


30,000 


4,288,000 


1,915,000 

4(10,000 

3,000,000 


000,000 
350.000 
152,880 
770,000 
240,000 
2.M),000 
5,000,000 


500,000 
440,000 
500,000 


375,000 
2,000,000 

850,000 


400,000 
900,000 


400,000 
200,000 


418,000 
14,600,000 


600,000 


330,000 
2,600,000 


300,000 
100,000 


75,000 

'i35,"666' 
"33,' 666' 


284,000 


17,000 

"67,'666' 


76,000 
10,000 


Construc- 
tion 

(6) 


$400,000 
1,700,000 

8,"s66I666 

268.000 
700,000 


1,7.%,  000 


357,000 

6,200,000 

140,000 


12,000,000 

250,000 

5,458,000 


1.915,000 

400,000 

3,000,000 


600,000 
350.000 
15-2,880 
770,000 
240,000 
250,000 
5,000,000 


500,000 
440,000 
500,000 


375,000 
2,000,000 

850,000 


400,000 
900,000 


400,000 
200,000 


418,000 
14,600,000 


600,000 


330,000 
2,600,000 


Planning 

(7) 


$36,000 
""232,666 

1,3561666 

10,000 


4.\000 

35,000 

125,000 


30,000 


300,000 
100,000 


7^000 

"i35,'666' 
"33I666" 


10.000 


284,000 


17,000 
10,000 
67,000 


76,000 
10,000 


21273 


Conference  allowance 


Construc- 
tion 

(8) 


$400,000 
1,700,000 

"s,' 6661666' 

700,000 


1,750,000 


357,000 

6,200,000 

140,000 


12,000,000 

250,000 

5,458,000 


1,915,000 

400,000 

3,000,000 


MdOOO 
SSOlOOO 

163,880 
770.000 
240,000 
250,000 
^000,000 


600,000 
440,000 
600,000 


375,000 
2,000,000 

860,000 


400,000 
900,000 


400,000 
200,000 


418,000 
14,600.000 

""""666,'666' 


330,000 
3,000,000 


Planning 
(») 


$36,000 
232I666 

"il356I666 
10,000 


45.000 
35,000 

125,000 


30,000 


300,000 
100,000 


76^000 
"i35,"666 

"33,666 


10,000 


284,  (joe 


17,000 
10,000 
67,000 


76,000 
10,000 


21274 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Conttrucium,  gtneral,  fiscal  year  196S — Continued 


September  26 


Oonstnictlon,  lenenl,  8Ut«,  and  project 


(0 


It 


OUfttaoma: 

Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  b«nk  stabUlntion  and 
cfaaanel  r*ctlflc»tloa  and  naTtcatkm  locks  and  dams, 
Arkamaa  and  Oklahoma.    (See  Arkansas.) 

Brokeo  Bow  Resertofr „ 

Caaton  BeserTOlr  (enibankmeot) 

■nlMila  Keseryolr 

KMStooe  ReB«rTotr „ 

Oofogab  lUseryoir 

Pine  Ofek  Roservolr 

Short  Moantaln  lock  and  dam 

Oregon: 

Cobunbia  River  at  the  mouth  (north  and  sooth  Jetties), 

Oregon  and  Washington 

(TO        Colambia  River  k>cal  protectioa: 

John  Day  River 

Coos  Bay  (sooth  Jotty) 

Cougar  Reservoir. 

Fall  Creek  Reservior 

Green  Peter  Reservoir 

Hills  Creek  Reservoir 

John  Day  lock  and  dam,  OreRon  and  Washington 

(TO)         Lower  Columbia  River  bank  protection,  Ongoa  and 

Washington 

(WfJi         Lower  Columbia  River  improvement  to  existing  works: 

(a)  Beaver  Drainage  District 

(b)  Rainier  Drainage  District 

(c)  Sauvle  Island  Drainage  District 

McNary  lock  and  dam.  Oregon  and  Washington 

SltBlaw  River  (north  and  south  Jetties) . 

Tillamook  Bay  and  Harbor  (north  Jetty) 

VniMiiia  River  (south  Jetty) 

WflluMtte  River  Basin  channel  improvements  and 

major  drainage: 

(a)  West  Muddy  and  Marys  River _.. 

WUIamette  River  Basin  bank  protection. 

Yaaolna  Bay  and  Harbor 

Pennsylvania: 

Altefheny  River  Reservoir,  X.Y.aad  Pa 

Bethlehem „. ^ 

Blanchard  Reservoir 

Breokville 

Butler,  Conno<iuene88ing  Creek 

Curwensville  Reservoir 

Delaware  Kiver,  Philadelphia  Naval  Base  to  Trenton 
(40-foot  channel),  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
(See  New  Jersey.) 
Detowars  River,  Philadelphia  to  sea.  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania  (dikes  and  anchorages). 
(Ses  New  Jersey.) 

Data  4,  Monongahela  River 

KIkland ^. 

Erie  Harbor  (llWOact) 

Kettle  Creek  Reaervolr _ , 

MaxwcU  locks  and  dam,  Monongahela  River 

RMcway 

Sbeoaaoe  River  Reservoir,  Ohio  and  Pa 

Twtle  Creek _, 

Washington 

Puerto  Rico: 

San  Juan  Harbor  (1968  act) 

Rbo<le  Island: 

Fox  Point  barrier 

Lower  Woonsooket „ 

Point  Judith  Harbor  (breakwaters) 

South  Carolina: 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

(V)  Charleston  Harbor  (ancliora^e  area),  inactive 

Hartwell  Reservoir,  Oa.  and  S.C.    iSee  Oeorgla.) 
Savannah  River  below  Augusta,  Oa.  and  S.C.  (See 
Oeorpla.) 
South  Dakota: 

(MP)        Big  Bend  Reservoir 

(MP)        Fort  Randall  Reservoir 

(MP)        Oahe  Reservoir,  S.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak 

(FC)         Vermillion  River [,.,[ 

Tennessee: 

Berkley  Dam,  Ky.  and  Tenn.    (See  Kentucky.) 

(MP)        Cordelf  Hull  Dam 

(FC)         J.  Percy  Priest  Reservoir  (inactive) 

Texas: 

Aquatic  plant  controL     (See  Louisiana.) 

Bardwelf  Reservoir... . 

Big  Fossil  Creek 

BUedars  Greek  Reservoir,  New  Braun/els 

Buffalo  Bsyoa  and  tributaries: 

Brays  Bajrou 

Bnmlo  Bayoa  Channel  (River  0»ksaree) 

Canyon  Reservoir ...... 

Fort  Worth  Floodway  extension ', 

(lalveeton   Harbor  and  Channel  (north  and  south 

Jetties) 

(iuiS  Intracoastal  Waterway 

(a)  Channel  to  Port  MaJ 

(b)  Quadalupe  River  channel  to  Vletoria 

West  Colorado  River  lock,  east  gate  (minor 

rehabiliutlon) 


(R) 

(N) 


(R1 


iJJ 


Revised  approved  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year 
I9tl 


Constmc- 


CO 


$1,000,000 

SSOiOOO 

2)t.000,000 

27,900,000 

1,78^000 


700,000 


500,000 

12,000,000 

1,000,000 

8,000,000 

1.800,000 

31, 000, 000 

600,000 


381.000 
259,000 
285.000 
UXKOBO 


M)0,000 


£00,000 


15,000,000 
1,900,000 

""225,066 

'     T.Vi.'ooo 


Planning 


(3) 


ntaooo 

2SO,000 


200,000 


85,000 
'83,'666 


500,000 
1,233^000 
9^300^000 

250^000 

7,000,000 

400,000 

550,000 

600,000 

3.200,000 


700.000 


2%  000. 000 

1.000.000 

40,000,000 


3.500,000 

"8,'666,*666' 


ssaooo 

%fl3B,000 
iMHkOOO 


140,000 
35,000 


130,000 


110,000 


145,000 

5a  000 

SOiOM 


7(^000 


House  allowance 


Construc- 
tion 

(4) 


11.000,000 

380^000 

38,000^000 

37,800,000 

1,78^000 


700,000 


800^000 
12,000,000 

1,  WW.  000 

6,000,000 

1,800,000 

31,000,000 

600,000 


381,000 
2.^9.000 
285,000 
5001  OOP 


500,000 


800,000 


15,000,000 
1,500,000 


225,000 
183,000 
750,000 


500,000 
1,233.000 
9,300.000 

250,000 
7,00a  000 

400.000 

400,000 

coaooo 

3,200,000 
"766^606 

900,000 


22.000.000 

1,000.000 

40.000,000 


Planning 


(5) 


>ioaooo 
29a  000 


37,000 


20a  000 


SfikOOO 


3,500,000 

4oaooe 

3,000,000 


OSOtOOO 

2,630,000 
MOkOOO 


14a  000 

25,000 


Senate  allowance 


Construe- 
tloo 

(6) 


27a  000 


11a  000 

laooo 
laooo 


115,000 

fiaooo 

50,000 


78.000 


S«e  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$1, 2sa,  000 
ssaooo 

28,000,000 

27,500,000 

1.75a  000 


700,000 


900,000 

12,000.000 

l.WJU.OOO 

a  000,000 

1,800.000 
31, 00a  000 

600,000 

25a  000 
381.000 


3n,ooo 
am  000 


500.000 


5oaooo 


15,000,000 

1,500,000 


Z»,000 

1S3,000 

1.2Sa000 


soaooo 

1.  233,000 

o,3oaooo 
2saooo 

7,000,000 
400,000 
400,000 

600,000 

3, 20a  000 

700,000 


900,000 


32,000,000 
1.000,00c 

4o,ooaooo 


Planning 
(7) 


3..V)0.000 

4oaooo 
a,  00a  000 


•80,000 

2,630,000 
MM,  000 

(18a  000)  I. 


$175,000 

2saooo 


17,000 


«kaoo 


saooo 


3oaooo 


U.000 


14a  000 

25.000 


Conforrnce  allowance 


Coostrtie- 
tion 

(«) 


27a  000 


110,000 


laooo 
laooo 


145,000 

loaooo 
saooo 


78.000 


$1.  29a  000 
38^000 


37,800,000 
1. 780, 000 


Toaooo 


soaooo 

11000,000 
1,00a  000 

aooaooo 
i,8oaooo 

31. 00a  000 
600.000 

2saooo 

381.000 
2811000 
3BS.O0O 
80a080 


soaooo 


8oaaoo 


15. 00a  000 

1,500.000 


22s.  000 
181,000 

i,2saooo 


Planning 
9) 


$17^000 

250,000 


1961 
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ComtrucUon,  general,  fiscal  year  1962— Continued 


ConstructltoB,  general,  SUtr ,  and  project 


(M 


37,000 


38^000 


20a  000 


8^000 


1.       . 

^MO^OOO 

SBOtOOO 

7,00a  000 

4oaooo 
4oaooo 

noaooo 

3.30a000 


7DaOOO 


9oaooo 


22. 00a  000 
1.00a  000 

4aooaooo 


iiaooo 

25,000 


27a  000 


Texas— Continued 
(N)  Houston  shi()  channel:  n<-n<l  easing  and  widening  to 

3ft-foot  <lopth  only,  pliajw  1 

(N)  M atagorda  .slilij  cliaiinol:  36-  and  38-root  channels 

(MP)        Mcdeo  IVnd  Dam 

(FC)         Navarro  .Mill^  Reservoir ."".'."'.' 

(N)  Port  Aransas-CortHis  Chrlsti  Waterway: 

(a)  36-foo«  channel  and  widening  and  realinement 

al  b^culc  bridge 

(b)  Chaiiau'l  to  VIoh  (36-foot  deptli  only) 

(FC)         Proctor  Rttervoir 

R«Hi  River  k-vae«  and  t)ank  s'tablllMtlon  iH'low'Deiii'son 
Dam.  Arkansas',  I.,ouLNiana,  and  Texas.  (See  Arkan- 
sas.) 

(N)  Sabine-Nehesi  Waterway 

(FC)         San  Antonio  (Miannel 

(FC)         Iwniorvillf  lie*>rvoir 

(FC)         Stlllhoij.se  Uolkjw  R«crvoir       

(FC)  Texas  <ity     ,. '..'.'.'.'.'.'. 

(FC)         Waco  Rtserv^f ,"[ 

Utah: 

(FC)         Little  Dell  Reservoir 

(FC)         Weber  River] ."[ 

Vermont:  1 

(R)  Burlington  Uitrbor  (breakwater) 

Virginia:  

(MP)        Uathright  Rewrvoir  an<l  Falling  Springs  lervgulating 

dam  (defenrii)  

Jolin  W.  Flanuagan  (Pound)  Reservoir.  .  '. 

.North  Fofkofi'ound  Reservoir 

Washington:  1 

Colfax u 

Columbia  RlWar  at  the  nioutli  (north  and  south  Jetties)',' 

Oregon  and  Washington.    (Sec  On>gon.) 
Dayton ., 

Everett  Harbior  and  Snohomish  River  (1960  modifl(»- 

Hon) 

Howard  A.  Hiitison  (Eagle  ciorgej  Reservoir .11"IH" 

Ice  11  arbor  lock  and  dam 

John  Day  >o«k  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Wasblngton. 

(See  Oregon.) 

Little  Ooose  lock  and  dam 

l»wer  Coluinl»ia  River  bank  |)rotection,  (>regon  and 

Washington.     (SeeOrepon.) 

Lower  (Jranitf  look  and  dam 

Ix)wer  Monuiiiental  lock  and  dam """"""" 

McNary   loci!   and  dam,   Oregon   and    Washington. 

(SeeOreron.) 

Port  Townsend 

Sammamish  Kiver Ill""" 

West  Virginia: 

Belleville  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

(See  Ohio.) 

Burn.sville  Hefervoir  (deferred) 

0|)ekiska  lock  and  dam 

Pike  Island  looks  and  dam.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

(See  Ohio.) 
Racine  lock.s  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.    (See 

Ohio.) 

Steer  Creek  Rtptcrvoir  (deferred) 

Sunimersville  Reservoir .. 

West  Fork  Rct«rvoir  (deferred) I..""""" 

Williamson 

Wiscon.sin  


Revised  approved  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1962 


Construc- 
tion 

(2) 


(FC) 

IFC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(N) 

(FC) 
(MP) 


(MP) 


(MP) 
(MP) 


(N) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(N) 


(FC 

(FO 
(FC 


$3,000,000 

9,666,066 
3,500,000 


1,25.^000 

600,0(10 

4..XI0,000 


1.800,000 

2,400,000 

500,000 

500,000 

4UU,U0() 

8,500,000 


275. 000 


Planning 

(3) 


$405,000 


House  allowance 


Construc- 
tion 

(4) 


$3,000,000 

"9,"  606,"  666' 

3,500,000 


355,000 

4, 566,'666 


1,800,000 

2,40a000 

500,000 

500,000 

400,000 

8,500,000 


75,000 
50,000 


4,200,000 
600,000 


200,000 
4. 100, 000 
8,300,000 


8,000,000 


3,500,000 

4oaooo 

3,000,000 


•5a  000 
2.  •30,000 

ooaooo 


m 


110.000 


10,000 

laooo 


14\000 

ion.  oun 

50.000 


78.1 


(N)  Ashland  llarliur  (1960  act) 

Duluth-Su|)erior  Harbor,  .Ntinn.  and  Wis.    (See  Min- 
nesota.) 

(FC)         Eau  (hille  Riwir 

Menonimee  l|i|rbor  (I960  act),  .Mi'ch.  and  'Wl8."(8ee 

.Mlciilgan.) 
Menominee  llHrlmr  (south  and  north  piers),  Mich  an<l 
vVls.     (.>*ee  Michigan.) 

(R)  Milwaukee  Hurhor  (north  breakwater) 

(R)            Sheboygan  Harbor  (north  breakwater  and  south  pier) 
(R)           Sturgeon  Bay  and  I^ake  Michigan  ship  canal  (revet- 
ment)  

Wyoming: 

(FC)         Sheridan _. 

(FC)         Emergency  batifc  |)rotection '.."." 

(FC)         Local  protectlM  projects  not  requiring  specific  legtsTa" 

tion 

(N)  Small  navigation  r)rojoct.s  not  requiring  specific  fegis- 

.....r,.  ''"'""  ("''"'••«  ui'  to  $iljn,000),  sec.  107,  1960  act..      .. 

(Ft)         Snagging  and  eli\'jring 

Recreation  facllitie.^,  completed  projects I. II" '.'.'.'.'. 

Small  authorinrd  projects  

Fish  and  wildlile studies  (IJ.S.  Flsh'and  WiidilfeServ'-" 

ice) 

(R)            Minor  rehabilHtation  projects  (costing  up  to  $400,660)    ' 
Reduction  for  snticl|>ated  savings  and  sli|)|>age5 


3,000,000 


9,000,000 
479"666 
300,000 


75,000 


78,000 


84a  000 
400,000 


37,000 
58,000 


Plaiming 
(5) 


$405,000 


Senate  allowance 


Construc- 
tion 

(«) 


75,000 
50,000 


275,000 


4,200,000 
600,000 


200,000 
4, 100, 000 
7,200.000 


8,000,000 


247,000 


250.000 
200,000 


Grand  total,  oon.struclion,  general. 

4^ 


500,000 
150,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

100.000 

3, 000,  000 

1,500,000 

650,000 

2,500,000 

-50,000,000 


33,000 


706, 834, 000  14, 628, 000 
(721,362,000) 


3,000,000 


9,000,000 


470,000 
300,000 


250,000 
200,000 


500,000 
150,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

100,000 

3,120,000 

1,700,000 

650,000 

2,500,000 

-84,  400, 000 


147,000 


78,000 


840,000 
400,000 


37,000 
58,000 


247,000 


33,000 


«6«,911.880   14,134,000 
(661,046,880) 


$3,000,000 

500,000 

9,600,000 

3,500,000 


355,000 

600,000 

4,500,000 


1.800,000 

2,400,000 

500,000 

500,000 

400.000 

8,500,000 


275,000 


4,200,000 
600.000 


200,000 
4,100,000 
7,200,000 


8,000,000 


3,000,000 


9,000,000 

"  479I666 

300,000 


250,000 
200,000 


800,000 
190,000 

1,000,000 

750,000 

100,000 

4,900,000 

3,000,000 

550,000 

2,700,000 

-50,000,000 


Planning 

(7) 


$405,000 


75,000 
50,000 


30,000 
147,666 


78,000 


84a  000 
600,000 


37,000 
58,000 


30,000 


30,000 


35,000 


247,000 


33,000 


21275 


Conference  allowance 


Construc- 
tion 

(8) 


$3,000,000 

500,000 

9,600,000 

3,500,000 


355,000 

600,000 

4,500,000 


1,800,000 

2,400,000 

500.000 

500,000 

4oaooo 

8,50a000 


275,000 

"4,'266,'666' 

600,000 


200.000 
4, 100, 000 
7.200,000 


8,000,000 


3,000,000 


9,000,000 


479,000 
300,000 


250,000 
200,000 


500,000 
160,000 

1,000,000 

750,000 

100.000 

3,750,000 

2,789,000 

550,000 

2.700,000 

-60,000,000 


720,414,880     16,509,000 
(736,923,880) 


Planning 

I 
») 


$405,000 


7.1,000 
50,000 


147,000 


78,000 

840,000 
600,000 


37,000 
68,000 


247.000 


33.000 


708,766.880       15,25a000 
(724,021,880) 


!  SI'^'I?,'*  ^""^  selection  tieder  lump  sum  appropriation  for  small  author!  wd  projects. 
^  Eligible  for  selection  under  small  navigation  i)roJecU  not  requiring  specific  legis- 


<  Eligible  for  selection  under  minor  rehabilitation  projects. 


i 
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September  26 


Mr.  EIIjENDER.  Mr,  President,  on 
"Flood  control.  Mississippi  River  and 
tributaries."  the  House  allowed  $70,725.- 
000.  the  Senate  approved  $73,700,000,  and 


the  conferees  allowed  $72,950,000.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  table  show- 
ing the  details  of  the  conference  allow- 
ance. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro,  as 

follows: 


Flood  control,  Missittippi  River  and  tributaries,  fiscal  year  1962 


rrojecto 


0) 


1.  OcncnU  inTestiRatians. 

(•)  Ex&minattons  and  surveys. 

(b)  CoUect.on  and  study  of  Daaic  data. 

Subtotal,  general  investigatloos.. 


2.  Conatroctkn  and  planninic: 

MtaiasippI  River  levees 

Cbannel  improvement ..... 

Mampblt  uWbor 

OrMOTint  Harbor 

Old  Rliw  control 

St.  Frandi  Basin 

Lowar  White  River 

Wwt  TenneoBM  tributaries 

Wolf  River  and  tribotaricfl 

Lower  Aj-kanaaa ............. 

Tensas  Basin: 

Boeuf  and  Teniias  Rivers,  etc 

Red  River  backwater 

Yazoo  Basin: 

Sardis  Reservoir 

Snld  Reservoir 

Arkabutla  Reservoir . 

Orenada  Reservoir 

Oreenwood . . 

Lower  auxlUary  "''""Twlf 

Main  stem 

Tributaries 

Blf  Sunflower  RlTsr,  etc 

Yazoo  backwater.. 

Atcbalklaya  Basin 

Lake  Pontchartraln 

Reduction  for  anticltjated  aa vintES  and  slippages. 


Total,  construction  and  planning. 
Maintenance „ 


Onuid  total. 


Revised  approved 

budget  esUmate 

House  aUowanoe 

Senate  allowanoe 

CoofereiMo 

/or  fiscal  year 

allowance 

1062 

00 

(3) 

(4) 

(» 

r.soo 

$32,500 

$57,500 

$57,500 

67.800 

67.500 

67.500 

67.800 

7&,000 

100.600 

130,000 

136,000 

2.S00.000 

2.800,000 

2,800,000 

2,800.000 

23,  too.  000 

23, 000.  (KIO 

34,500,000 

23.750,000 

40U,000 

400.000 

400,000 

400,000 

1.00»).000 

1.000,(/U0 

1.000,000 

1.000.000 

8.000.000 

H.0UU.UOO 

8.000.000 

8.000.000 

4.(a&.ooo 

4,636.000 

4,636,000 

1«1\000 

680.000 

680.000 

650.000 

550,000 

800,000 

800.000 

8oaooo 

500,000 

560.000 

.■.♦50.000 

560.000 

800.000 

630.000 

530,000 

630.000 

630.000 

1,300.000 

1,300.000 

1.700.000 

1,700,000 

26,000 

36.000 

36,000 

36,000 

31.000 

31.000 

31,000 

31,000 

33.000 

33.000 

32.000 

32,000 

33,000 

32,000 

Z2.000 

23.000 

80.000 

W.OOO 

80,000 

80,000 

300,000 

300,000 

300,000 

300,000 

570.000 

570.000 

670.000 

570.000 

l,7l^ooo 

1,715.000 

1.715.000 

1.716,000 

675,000 

675,000 

675,000 

676.000 

1.180,000 

1.380.000 

1.35U.000 

1.380.  OOO 

8OB.O0O 

800,000 

800.000 

.WO.  000 

6.000.000 

6,000.000 

6.4H0.000 

6.480.000 

3^.000 

380.010 

880.000 

350.000 

-1.500,000 

-1.800.000 

-1.800.000 

-1.500,000 

53.025,000 

63.126,000 

65,806,000 

64.84^000 

17.000,000 

17.900.000 

17.tS0,000 

iT.soaooo 

70.900.000 

70,723.000 

73,700,000 

72,950.000 

Mr.  ELLENDEK.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  appropriation  for  "Con- 
struction and  rehabilitation.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,"  the  House  allowed  $153,- 
283,500.  The  Senate  approved  $153,876,- 
400.  The  conferees  agreed  on  $152,405,- 
500.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  arriving 
at  the  Senate  figure,  the  committee  re- 
programed  a  number  of  projects  and  in- 
creased the  reduction  for  undistributed 


reduction  based  on  anticipated  delays, 
"nie  conferees  disallowed  a  few  of  the 
new  starts  and  reprograming  allowed  by 
the  Senate  but  agreed  to  the  Senate  fig- 
ure for  undistributed  reduction  based  on 
anticipated  delays.  The  result  was  a 
conference  figure  below  both  the  House 
and  Senate  and  therefore  under  the 
rules  the  amendment  was  reported  In 
technical  disagreement. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  table  showing  the  details  of  the 
conference  allowance  for  "Construction 
and  rehabilitation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Bureau  of  Reclamation,  construction  and  rehabilitation 


State  and  project 

Benefit- 
cost 
ratio 

Total  esti- 
mated cost 

Appropriated 

to  June  30, 

1961 

Fiscal  year 
1961  appro- 
priation 

Approved  budget  to 

CoBignm,  fiscal  year 

1063 

House  allowance 

Senate  allowance 

Conference  allowanw 

Construc- 
tion 

Advance 
planntaic 

Construe- 
Uoo 

Advance 
planning 

Construo- 
tkm 

Advanee 
planning 

Constmo- 
tkn 

Advance 
planning 

AriioBa: 
Colorado  River  front  work 
and  levee  system 

$12,936,088 
74.686,424 

1,008,301,842 

$7.7J6.152 
01.063,670 

080,170,703 

$1,010,500 
3,701.000 

40t6».002 

$1,500,000 
800,000 

66,337,838 

$1,500,000 
800,000 

6^  050,338 

o 

B4,10 

$1,700,000 
800^000 

56, 060, 318 

000,000 
534.102 

$1,700,000 
800^000 

5S,6S«,aO 

600,000 
534,103 

OUapnJwA 

(«) 
*2.38 

*--— 

California: 
Cantral  VaOay  projeot  > 

Colorado  River  front  work 
and   levee   system.    (See 

Orecoo.) 
Ventura  project 

Wasboe  projeet.    (See  Ne- 
vada.) 
Colorado: 
Collbran  projeet 

L3» 

15.886.000 
266,800 

15,150,838 
344,100 

6.140,000 
T,000 

584.162 

Trinidad  projeet. 

$6,300 

$5,300 

$>,ao 

$6,200 

Idaho: 
Dal  ton  Oardens.  Avondale, 
Ilayden  Lake  unit,  Ratb- 
rum      l>rairie     irrigatton 
projects 

•IM^OOO 

•41^000 

S|iokane     Valley     project. 
(See  Washington.) 
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State  andptoieet 


Kvisar      WieUta 
Cbeney  dirislon-  ■ 


p*fli*rt. 


Waatan  project.  Initial  phase. 

Waslwe     proiert,     Frosser 
Creek  Dam  and  Rearrvolr. 
New  Mezloo: 

MUdls  Rio  Omde  peqject.. 
OMriMna: 

Wa.shita  Ua»in  projeet, 

Oregon: 

Klamath  projert 

Rojme  Kiver  project.  Talent 

division 

The  Dalles  projaot,  weatem 

division ., 

Vale  projeit.   Bully  Oeek 

cxtrasian „ 

Texas: 

Canadian  River  project 

Lower  Rio  Orande  project. 

La  Feria  divisioD 

Lower  Kio  Oruade  poqject. 

Mrrre<le5  dlTlslon_,, 

San  Angelo  project ... 

Utah: 

Provo  River  projeet.... 

Weber  Basin  project 

Washing  Mn: 
Chief  Joeeph  Dam  psaneet, 
Oieator  Wcaatctee  divi- 
sion  

Columbia  Basin  |iro>'rt 

OpokMte  VaUey  projt-dt 

Wfvatat-Uai  pmjeot 

I  aad  aUaor  oanftnio- 


BancAt- 
eost 

ratio 


1.80 

1.8 

10 

2.36 

X40 
LOO 

(') 
1.6 

i.a 

3.06 

L14 

12.6t4 

15. » 

xoo 

2.8 


A6 

4.1 


BetaaUU 


indbntteimnt 


Subtotal,  oonstructioi  and 
rsliabiOtaUon  (aidttilvF 
of  Missouri  River  basin) 

Miaaoru  uve>  basin  riKUErr 


Colorado:  Narrows  unlt^.,.. 
Kanaae:  I 

Ainicna  nnlt.... 


Cedar  Blull  unit .... 

OleaKMernnit 


WUsaaintt-. 
MmtMiB: 
KaMJ 


Wfat  BcDCn  mlt.. 

WhUafean  onlt 

YaUowtall  unit ■,■>.— 

Nabrwka;  Tp 

AlMWIli  mtt 11.... 

OMiar  Bapids  dhrMniTr 

Farwell  anil 

Frnicfaman-C  a  m  b r  td  g  e 

dlTtrtSB ^ 

Kortb  DakoU: 

(Harrison  dlvfvrlor  mitt .      .. 

Hesrt-Buttc  usit 

South  Uakotar 

Oaty  Horse.  T»»er.  Oreen- 
wood. Yanktown  onlti.... 

Oiilssii  dtTcnioii  unit. 
(See  Nortli  I>akot&.) 

Oahe  unit , 

Wyamli«:    YettowtaH    «nlt. 

4Sae  Montana.)    Transiuls- 


Biibtotal,  crmstrix^ion  and 
advanoF  piannuME  (Mis- 
souri Kiver  BasiiO 

Investleatiom _ 

Otber  DepMUnent  agenciBB... 


Total,     Mliawnri 
Batfn  project 


filTcr 


Subtotal,  ronstmrtlooand 

rehafadltatiaa 

Undintributed  reduotian 
based  on  anticipated  (Mays. 

Total.    coDStrucUan   and 
rehaliintadon _» 


Total  tsti- 
matadooat 


Apvnpriatod 

to  Jane  30, 

1061 


$18,006,000 

2.110,077 

SO.  547, 000 

31.730,336 

16,797,000 
37,467.000 

10.632,000 

22,702.000 

5,6701000 

3,0».000 

06,286,000 

6.73^000 

10.  7«0. 000 
26.416,000 

36. 007. 807 
06,780,000 


7.801,000 

024.780.660 

374,100 


^401,864.183 


LOO 
Z0« 


xm 


1.8S 
X44 

Toe' 

LOi 


718.2S6.15B 
80, 000, 100 


tl.  8011077 

3,7«1.780 

30.004,336 


27. 140, 674 
10,IM,OS7 
2X000,003 


676,000 

4.344.2.% 
15,387,331 

35,170,507 
«,820,;i43 


1,066.751 

610.202,218 
14U,  100 


Fiscal  yeaj- 
ionappro- 
prtadon 


$iaaooo 

9*5,800 
2.981,000 
1.84tC0OO 

150,600 

6,8S\000 

000,000 
2,800,000 


607.652.067 
38,  mo,  830 


1,402,000 

UC  121.000 

18,301,000 

742,038 

040,025 

•2X000 

21,300,000 
1.232,00(1 

107.  no<) 

368,000 
M7,  401,000 

».  436, 000 
1.381,000 

30^71(8.000 

7T.  16a  OOO 

^410,000 


10X000 

0,902,000 

82e.303,S36 
180,181, 047 


031.354.040 

80.188,815 
0^434.000 


X2»,« 


lS6 


1.161,464 

800,000 

16,304.510 

643,036 

488,  €25 


4,066.(100 
(Ul.OOS 


5,70ai» 

X300,640 

606,050 

11.217,636 

W.  901. 778 

5^800,518 


14^425 

<  68a  676 

110,746^000 
2M.  108. 134 


616,244,605 
46,566,061 
$5,770,808 


121,000 

345,000 

575.000 

XSO0.000 
10, 827,  720 

826,000 
6,010,000 


l.C36,5«) 

4,306,000 

48,000 


0,061,874 
8.480.000 


UX  448, 596 


105.017.  J 


78,661 

800,000 

t,OUl,000 

16:4  430 

1,656 


3, 3S.S,  nno 

408,000 


XTHOOO 

1,655,621 

81X064 

7.703,778 

5,739,906 

37X783 


140,707 

131.231 

3X067,066 
3,058.00 


80.654.524 

624.8J(l 
X  817, 000 


Approv'ed  budfnt  to 

Cfwigreeg.  fiaoal  yesr 

1063 


Coaatnto- 

tion 


$2,700,000 

008,000 
1,66X000 

ooanoo 

1,800.000 

1.034.000 

730,000 

ssaeoo 

000.000 
4.200,000 
1,300,000 
LS-IUOOO 

7,ioaooo 

827,000 
8.404,000 


X  41 7. 000 

4.478,000 


Advaaoe 


X20a800 
X006.000 


."<.  306,000 
1.403,000 


,\  030. 000 


10,84a  000 
X5S0.000 


5,065,000 
X4S8,000 


Mi,  11X000 
1.400,000 


56,13X000 

800,000 
XOOO.OOO 


58,002,000 


$25a000 


Heme  siRmauea 


Oanatnio- 
tion 


126,000 


060.  MO 


138,800 


190,000 

316,000 

SafiOO 


235,750 

84,000 
03,000 


28X000 


44.375 


ia875 


1.700,000 


1.700.000 


166.750.000 

I 
-11.M».000 


155,050.000 

J 


$X  700, 000 

008.000 

1,56X000 

000,000 
1.80aU00 

1,034.000 

•730,000 

3Sa000 

090,000 

4,31X1,000 

i,aio,ooo 

1.851,000 
7.100,000 

827,000 
8,404.000 


X  417.000 
4.478,000 


Advanoe 
planning 


Senate  aDowaBce       C'OBlermoe  aDowaiH* 


Coostruc- 
tioo 


X  200. 800 
3. 036. 000 


106,338,000 


X806,000 
1,400.600 


5, 09a  000 


la  84a  000 
X2SaOOO 


5.065.000 

X458,eD0 


3a7sxeoo 

1.400,000 


86.13X000 

860,000 
X8OQ.O00 


38.70X000 


$280,000 


125,000 


080,100 


13a  SOO 


loaooo 

215,000 
58,900 


225,750 
84.000 

03,  (Ml 


28X000 


4QaOOO 


41375 


10.875 


i.Toaooo 


1.760,000 


166,  270,  500 

I 
-12. 087.  OOO 


$X70aOOO 

066,000 

1.56X000 

000.000 
1.80a000 

1,034,000 

1.35a  000 

soaooo 

690.000 

4,30aOOO 

1,200.000 

1.861.000 
7.100,000 

827,000 
8,404,000 


X  417, 000 

4,«8,000 


Advanoe 
plaoninc 


Conatme- 
tiosi 


275,000 

xaoo,80o 

8.035.000 


loaooasoo 


X80.^000 

1, 403,  ono 

4oaeoo 


aosaooo 


ILOBXOOO 

a35aooo 


5,066,000 
S,4Ga000 


?aooe 


loaooo 

3a  78X000 
1.49a  000 


65.804,000 

1,046,000 
3.100,000 


60, 03a  000 


$»0,000 


126,000 


osaieo 


uavo 


loaooo 
2iaoeo 

58,500 


225,730 
84,000 
03,600 


28X000 


4oaooo 


4iS75 


ia875 


i,ioaooe 


l,70a00D 


170,273,400 
I 

-la  007, 000 


153, 283. 800 


isxsTaooo 

i 


$X70a000 

96a  000 
1.  SOX  000 

ooaooo 
i.ooaooo 

1,004,000 

Lssaooo 

425,000 

ooaooo 
4.  an,  000 

i.3oaooe 

1,851.000 
7,100,000 

827,000 
a404,000 


X  417, 000 

4,478.000 


Advance 
planninf 


1,000 


15a  000 

xioaooo 
xooaooo 


107.90a800 


xsoaooo 

1,403,000 
I 


f.ocaooe 

il.  03X000 

xzsaooo 


a066,000 
3,4Ba000 


laooo 


10,78X000 
1.400.000 


SaM.000 

SK,«00 

xooaooo 


50.10X000 


12^000 


880,  »0 


uaao 


100,  out 
214000 

aaooo 


224710 
84,000 

00,000 


28X000 


4oaooo 


44,375 


U9i.Kr 


1.  ooaooo 


1,8W,000 


10480X800 

) 

-ia$o7,ooo 


uxooai 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  taUow 


»  OoTwtrtJetioa  IrKlatedpHw  toretjulwment  for  determination  of  benefit-cost  rsMa. 

*  Indndes  Red  Bluff  diversion  dam,  a  new  start.  $1,060,000. 

•  For  Trinity  division  oiUy.    Construction  on  other  parts  of  project  initiated  prior 
to  reqairpmcnt  (or  detemtlnatian  «(  beneflt-voatOMia. 


<  Approved  use  of  $600,000  of  available  funds. 

•  In  ad'lition.  stpproved  use  uf  $6W,00U  ol  avafliible 

•  Not  iiicluded  in  totals. 
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Bfr.  ET  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  title  n,  the  conference  bill 
provides  $318,813,100.  which  is  $4,342,900 
below  the  amount  allowed  by  the  Senate, 
and  $575,400  below  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  House. 

With  respect  to  title  in,  the  conferees 
allowed  $2,615,184,000,  which  is  $194,- 
760,000  more  than  the  amount  allowed  by 
the  House  and  $11,600,000  below  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  kind 
and  protective  handling  of  the  bill,  not 
only  through  the  hearings,  and  through 
the  Senate  passage  of  the  bill,  but  par- 
ticularly through  his  presiding  over  the 
actions  of  the  conference  committee  yes- 
terday. I  cannot  recall  any  time  when 
the  recommendations  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  committee  on  this  subject 
have  been  more  fully  agreed  to  in  the 
conference  report  than  is  true  in  this 
Instance.  For  that,  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late and  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  On  page  28  of  the 
conference  report  is  the  ..  following 
paragraph : 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  both  Houses 
are  In  agreement  that  the  planning  and 
construction  of  the  transmission  lines  for 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project  shall  pro- 
ceed as  provided  for  In  the  budget  presenta- 
tion and  in  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  House, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  It 
practicable  and  In  the  national  Interest  to 
enter  Into  wheeling  agreements  with  private 
power  interests. 

This  recital  is  accurate  so  far  as  the 
action  of  the  majority  of  the  conferees, 
both  from  the  House  and  from  the  Sen- 
ate, is  concerned.  However,  I  desire  to 
have  the  Rscord  show  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  did  not  vote  for  this  par- 
ticular provision,  and  that  the  division 
on  both  sides  of  the  table  was  rather  pro- 
nounced. On  the  part  of  the  conferees 
of  the  House,  the  division  was  3  to  2  in 
favor  of  this  provision.  On  the  side  of 
the  Senate  conferees,  on  a  showing  of 
hands,  the  attitude  of  the  committee  was 
7  to  4  in  support  of  this  provision. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  voted 
against  the  provision  because  he  felt  that 
as  a  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, we  had  no  authority  what- 
ever to  vary  the  direct  recommendations 
of  the  full  committee,  which  appeared 
in  the  Senate  report  and  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  believes  deal  with 
this  situation  much  more  wisely  than  do 
the  recommendations  of  the  conference. 
I  simply  wished  to  make  it  clear,  by  this 
explanation  in  the  Record,  that  not  only 
I,  but  others,  as  well,  felt  that  this  pro- 
vision was  not  wise  and  not  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  for  his 
statement.  I  also  am  one  who  voted 
against  the  change  of  this  language.  I 
express  the  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  make  every  effort  to 
secure   wheeling   agreements   with    the 


private  power  companies  which  operate 
in  that  locality. 

This  issue  has  been  before  the  Senate 
on  many  occasions.  I  know  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge  that  wheeling  agree- 
ments were  entered  into  with  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  and  with 
the  Southeastern  Power  Administration 
and  are  today  very  effective. 

As  I  understand  the  proposal  which 
was  submitted  by  some  of  the  private 
utilities  in  the  area  in  question,  they 
agreed  to  distribute  the  electricity  for  the 
same  price  as  would  the  Government,  if 
the  Government  built  its  own  lines. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
perform  a  great  service  to  the  country, 
particularly  to  the  Treasury,  if  he  were 
to  use  every  effort  at  his  command  to  get 
suitable  wheeling  agreements  to  enable 
the  power  to  be  distributed  to  those  en- 
titled to  it,  without  the  additional  cost 
to  the  Government  for  constructing  the 
transmission  lines. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I 
am  sure  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will 
not  close  the  door  to  timely  proposals 
by  the  investor-owned  utilities  which 
may  result  in  arrangements  which  are 
mutually  beneflcial  to  the  parties  in- 
volved and  to  the  basin  fund — without 
adversely  affecting  consumer  ixjwer 
rates. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  on  this  important  subject. 
The  personal  assurance  and  commitment 
of  both  Secretary  Udall  and  Commis- 
sioner Dominy  were  received — that  the 
door  has  not  been  closed  to  further  pro- 
posals, and  that  they  have  always  in- 
tended to,  and  are  still  willing  and 
anxious  to.  continue  their  efforts  to  work 
out  mutually  advantageous  arrange- 
ments with  all  utilities — and  to  share 
equitably  in  the  benefits  that  accrue 
from  such  arrangements  with  the  various 
electric  systems  in  the  area. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  that  the  fact  that 
we  have  provided  the  funds  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  proceed 
may  spur  the  private  utilities  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  as  soon  as  possible. 
As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will  recall, 
on  past  occasions  we  have  provided  such 
funds — as  we  did  for  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration,  but  in  the  mean- 
time those  in  authority  were  able  to 
enter  into  wheeling  agreements. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  There  was  difficulty,  as 
the  Senator  may  remember — for  in- 
stance, in  Arkansas.  We  had  to  build  a 
little  stub  powerllne  there,  and  then  they 
came  to  an  agreement.  In  California  we 
had  to  build  a  parallel  line.  But  now 
in  California  they  have  one  of  the  best 
arrangements,  and  all  the  power  avail- 
able through  both  the  Government  and 
the  private  power  companies  is  pooled. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
In  this  case  there  was  no  objection 
by  any  of  the  conferees  to  the  connec- 


tion of  all  the  hydroelectric  powerplants 
in  the  area.  The  only  objection  was 
where  there  were  lines  constructed  by 
the  private  utilities,  which  would  be  par- 
alleled by  some  of  the  lines  which  are 
proposed  to  be  constructed.  Certainly 
there  is  a  little  difference  between  the 
situation  in  that  area  and  the  situation 
in  Arkansas.  In  this  case  there  are  quite 
a  few  areas  in  which  no  lines  at  all  are 
constructed — either  by  the  Government 
or  by  the  private  utilities.  But,  even 
so,  I  am  still  hopeful  that  Mr.  Udall  will 
make  every  effort  to  get  these  lines  con- 
structed by  the  private  utilities,  in  the 
hope  that  some  money  can  be  saved  for 
the  Federal  Government. 
Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota.      Mr. 

President 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    First,  let 
me  say  that  I  think  the  conferees  did  an 
excellent   job,   on   the  whole,  with  the 
many  questions  at  issue  before  them. 

Now  that  we  are  at  the  last  stage  of 
handling  the  appropriations  for  the 
pubhc-works  program,  however,  I  wish  to 
comment  on  an  item  of  $110,000  which 
will  be  appropriated  by  this  measure  for 
the  planning  of  construction  of  the  flood- 
control  project  on  the  Vermillion  River, 
In  South  Dakota. 

During  the  hearings.  I  raised  two  ques- 
tions which  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
resolved.  Because  they  have  not  been, 
I  shall  write  a  letter  to  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, and  shall  ask  that  he  defer  ex- 
penditure of  the  $110,000  for  planning 
until  a  more  definitive  answer  has  been 
provided  in  regard  to  the  two  points  at 
Issue. 

One  point  was  whether  the  work  which 
local  interests  had  done  toward  flood 
conti-ol,  prior  to  authorization  of  the 
project,  but  which  fitted  into  the  project, 
should  be  counted  against  the  20 -per- 
cent local  contribution  required. 

The  other  question  deals  with  the  mat- 
ter of  an  additional  1,000  acres  of  land 
which  some  Interests  have  proposed 
should  be  provided  as  a  replacement  for 
wildlife  habitat  presumably  destroyed  by 
the  Vermillion  flood  control  project. 

In  considering  the  1,000  acres,  the 
question  unresolved  Is  whether  It  is 
deemed  to  have  been  authorized  and  re- 
quired under  the  omnibus  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  which  authorized  the  project. 
That  seems  to  hang  upon  a  finding  l^ 
the  Bureau  of  Fish  and  Wildlife.  At 
the  time  when  the  hearings  were  closed, 
that  finding  had  not  been  made.  Until 
it  has  been  made,  it  Is  uncertain  whether 
the  additional  1,000  acres  of  replacement 
land  must  be  purchased.  If  It  has  to  be 
provided,  then  the  question  Is  whether 
It  win  be  a  part  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  whether  it  wiU  have  to  be 
provided  by  the  local  Interests. 

If  It  has  to  be  provided  by  the  local 
Interests,  tlien  the  cost  of  the  project 
to  them  would  far  exceed  even  the  20 
percent  which  had  been  mentioned  in 
the  omnibus  Flood  Control  Act  of  1960. 
Because  of  the  uncertainty  on  these 
two  points— credit  for  work  previously 
done,  and  the  uncertainty  about  the 
necessity  for  purchasing  the  1,000  acres 
of  replacement  wildlife  habitat  and  the 
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related  question  of  who  shall  pay  for  It — 
I  shadl  write  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
and  shall  suggest  that  he  defer  the  use 
of  the  $110,000  until  a  more  definite  an- 
swer has  been  provided. 

Moreover,  in  that  connection  I  t^haH 
suggest  the  possible  desirability  of  re- 
examining the  upper  watersheds  which 
are  tributary  to  the  Vermilhon  River,  to 
see  whether  a  modification  of  the  au- 
thorized plan  may  be  in  order.  In  view 
of  the  possible  answers  to  these  two 
earlier  questions  which  I  have  raised. 

I  wanted  this  to  be  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  this  matter,  so  that  both 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  people  in 
the  ralley  of  the  Vermillion  River  may 
know  exactly  what  the  situation  is. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  knows,  I  have  been  ex- 
tremely interested  in  the  provision  of 
funds  for  a  reexamination  of  the  Bums- 
ville,  Steer  Creek,  and  West  Pork  Reser- 
voirs, on  the  Little  Kanawha  River,  In 
West  Virginia.  As  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  also  knows.  Representative 
Hbchler,  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  West  Virginia,  has  also  been 
very  much  interested  in  these  projects. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  fur- 
ther recall  that,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
urged  the  committee  to  include  in  the 
bill  $95,000  for  the  reexamination  of 
these  three  reservoir  sites. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  what  action  the 
conferees  took  on  these  three  items. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  have  to  advise  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia — knowing  how  hard 
he  worked  to  get  these  projects  included 
in  the  bill,  and  in  furnishing  the  testi- 
mony to  the  committee — that  the  House 
would  not  agree  to  any  of  these  projects, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  al- 
ready been  studied,  and  planning  money 
had  already  been  expended,  and  they 
found  that  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio  on 
one  of  the  projects  was  .7  to  1,  which  is 
very  low,  and  for  another  it  was  .5  to  1. 
As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
knows,  it  should  be  1  to  1-plus.  As  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  was  so  low  and  that  there  had  not 
been  any  apparent  change  in  the  situa- 
tion, the  House  would  not,  xinder  any 
circumstances,  agree  to  the  proposal  to 
spend  $95,000  for  the  restudy  of  these 
projects. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Did  the 
House  conferees  not  feel  that  conditions 
might  have  changed  which  would  have 
altered  the  cost-benefit  ratio  from  what 
It  was  when  it  was  last  determined? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  stated  that 
there  were  no  changes,  but.  represent- 
ing the  Senate.  I  pleaded  with  them  to 
let  us  make  a  further  study  of  these 
projects,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  West 
Virginia  had  many  depressed  areas.  It 
was  my  feeling  that  If  these  projects 


were  again  studied  and  a  good  supply 
of  water  was  assured  at  these  locations, 
that  fact  might  generate  business  and 
probably  cause  some  manufacturer  to 
come  into  that  area  and  build  a  plant 
there.  But.  with  all  the  pleading  at  my 
command — and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Holland],  who  stands  before 
me  now.  knows  how  much  we  pleaded 
with  the  House — we  could  not  convince 
the  House  conferees. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  there  will  be  another 
day,  and,  if  the  Lord  spares  me.  and  I 
am  here  again,  I  shall  gladly  look  into 
these  projects  and  try  to  get  more  in- 
formation, if  there  Is  any  available.  I 
suggest  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  do  likewise,  in  an  effort  to  make 
a  better  case  next  year.  I  shall  try  to 
get  the  engineers  to  look  into  the  proj- 
ects, in  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able 
to  convince  the  House  that  all  three,  or 
perhaps  one  or  two,  of  the  projects  are 
vital  to  the  area,  and  should  be  con- 
structed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  must 
say  I  am  disappointed  at  the  action  of 
the  conference,  but,  at  the  same  time.  I 
certainly  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  to  the  distingruished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  Senate  conferees  for  the 
very  special  consideration  and  support 
that  they  gave  to  the  projects.  I  am 
reassured,  and  I  am  confident  that  Rep- 
resentative Hechler  will  also  be  re- 
assured, by  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  when  he  states  there  will 
be  another  day  to  deal  with  this  question 
and  that  he  will  give  further  considera- 
tion to  it  at  that  time.  I  am  very  ap- 
preciative of  the  efforts  made  on  behalf 
of  the  item  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  like  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  affirmatively  that  not  only 
did  the  chairman  of  the  conference  fight 
very  determinedly  for  the  three  projects, 
and  then,  when  three  would  not  be 
granted,  for  two,  and  then  down  to  one, 
he  was  loyally  supported  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  on  the  Senate 
side.  We  have  no  complaint  or  criticism 
of  the  other  conferees  who  stood  upon 
the  rule,  but  we  felt  the  distressed  situa- 
tion in  many  parts  of  the  State  so  ably 
represented  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  justified  the  departure  in  this 
case.  I  never  heard  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  make  a  plea  to  more  telling 
advantage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  without  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  without  success 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  conferees  from  the  Senate,  and  I 
know  that  my  colleague.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, is  likewise  appreciative. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought,  on  reading 
the  Senate  language  on  the  Colorado 
River  project,  and  then  reading  the  lan- 


guage in  the  confermoe  report,  that 
there  appeared  to  be  a  nullification  of 
the  Senate  language;  but.  on  second 
thought,  it  appears  that  there  win  not 
be  a  change  and  that  there  is  a  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  to  determine 
whether  the  matter  can  be  workably 
done  through  the  utilities,  and  then,  if 
fcM-  any  reason,  it  cannot  be  done,  he  win 
be  free  to  pursue  the  matter  in  another 
way.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  certain  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  take  that 
matter  into  consideration  and  no  doubt 
make  an  effort  to  get  the  private  utili- 
ties to  construct  the  lines.  If  at  all  feas- 
ible. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  was  clearly  the 
intent  of  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  if  the  $190,000  for  the  Yellow- 
tail  access  road  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    It  is. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Are  the  moneys  for 
the  survey  of  the  Missouri  in  the  region 
of  Port  Benton  still  in  there? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  regret  to  inform 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
the  House  conferees  would  not  agree  to 
that  item. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  annoimcing  its  action 
on  certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  9076,  which  was  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  antendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  3.  4.  IS,  14,  and  19  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  9076)  entitled  "An  Act  making  appro- 
priations for  clvU  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  certain  study  commis- 
sions, for  the  fliscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes",  and  concur 
therein; 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  12,  to  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$152,406,500". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  20,  tojiforeaald  bUl,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sura  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  "$2,352,001,000". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  20, 
and  22.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Hie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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CANCELLATION   OP    CERTAIN    SOIL 
BANK  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  over  the  wire  services  a  few 
minutes  ago  appeared  this  announce- 
ment: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orrllle  L.  rree- 
man  today  canceled  six  soil  bank  contracts 
which  he  said  would  have  brought  Wayne  E. 
Tallman.  Brandon.  Colo.,  rancher,  9271.000 
over  a  10- year  period. 

The  law  fixes  an  annual  maximum  pay- 
ment of  not  more  than  $6,000  for  each 
producer. 

Preonan  said  In  a  statement  that  the  six 
contracts  were  on  land  owned  by  Tallman. 

The  statement  said  that  In  1957  Tallman 
bought  a  6.M0-acre  ranch  for  $139,200.  and 
rented  the  land  to  six  other  individuals  who 
placed  3.379  acres  under  six  soil  bank  con- 
tracts that  year. 

The  statement  said  the  cash  rent  paid  by 
the  six  to  Tallman  approximated  the 
amounts  they  receive  annually  in  soil  bank 
payments. 

The  Department's  general  counsel's  oflBce 
said  the  six  renters  already  have  collected 
about  6108.000  In  payments,  at  the  rate  of 
about  627,000  annually. 

Freeman  said  he  considered  the  contracts 
to  be  Invalid  and  therefore  canceled  them. 

He  also  said  information  gathered  in  a 
Department  Investigation  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  Justice  Department  for  "such 
further  action  as  it  deems  appropriate." 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Secretary 
for  the  action  which  he  has  taken.  It 
was  on  February  24.  1961.  that  I  called 
this  matter  to  the  Secretai-y's  attention 
and  referred  it  to  his  I>epartment  for 
further  Investigation.  In  that  report  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Tallman  had  bought  the  ranch  for 
$139,200.  and  had  Immediately  placed  it 
under  the  soil  bank,  whereby,  over  a 
period  of  10  years,  he  would  have  col- 
lected $271,000  or  $131,800  more  than  the 
original  cost  of  the  entire  tract. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  statement  I  made  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1961.  in  which  I  first  called  at- 
tention to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxmxmt    or   John  J.  Williams.  Republi- 
can,   or  DXLAWARX 

Today  I  wish  to  discuss  a  situation  wherein 
the  sou  bank  program  has  again  been  turned 
into  a  racket. 

In  this  report  I  shall  point  out  the  maneu- 
vering whereby  a  Mr.  Wayne  E.  Tallman 
purchased  a  6.960-acre  ranch  in  Colorado  for 
a  total  cost  of  •139,200  and  then  ttu-ough 
subleasing  arrangements  placed  3.879  acres 
of  this  same  land  under  a  10-year  contract 
with  the  conservation  reserve  program  where- 
in he  win  over  the  10-year  period  collect 
from  the  Government  6271.000,  or  6131300 
more  than  the  entire  purchase  price  of  the 
whole  ranch.  In  addition,  he  or  his  tenants 
will  have  the  use  of  the  remaining  acreage 
not  placed  In  the  soli  bank. 

It  all  began  In  1956  when  the  estate  of 
John  W.  Baughman  Farms  Co..  operating  In 
Kansas  and  Colorado,  decided  to  sell  between 
50.000  and  00.000  acres  of  the  company's 
landholdinga  in  Colorado  to  meet  inherit- 
ance and  income  taxes.  This  land  was 
located  over  a  three-county  area  (Kiowa,  Kit 
Carson,  and  Lincoln)  in  Colorado. 

In  January  19S7.  Mr.  Robert  Baughman. 
president  of  the  John  W.  Baughman  Farms 
Co..  offered  to  sell  to  his  district  manager, 
Ur   Wayne  K.  Tallman.  the  0J>M>-acre  Vogel 


Ranch  at  a  price  of  $20  per  acre,  or  a  total 
of  $139,200.  The  purchase  price  was  to  be 
payable  over  a  period  of  10  yean  in  10 
equal  Installments  with  no  interest  to  be 
collected  except  on  delinquent  payments, 
and  the  offer  was  contingent  upon  Mr. 
Baughman's  being  able  to  work  out  arrange- 
ments to  lease  a  substantial  part  under  the 
conservation  reserve  program  whereby  he 
could  use  the  cash  payments  to  pay  for  the 
farm. 

However.  Mr.  Tallman  was  confronted  with 
the  65.000  limitation  which  Congress  had 
placed  upon  the  annual  amount  which  could 
be  paid  to  any  one  farmer  under  the  soU 
bank  program. 

But  this  proved  to  be  no  obstacle.  To 
get  around  this  65.000  limitation.  Mr.  Tail- 
man  devised  a  scheme  wherein  he  would 
break  up  the  farm  Into  smaller  units,  cash- 
lease  the  different  units  to  various  tenants, 
and  then  have  the  tenants  sign  a  contract 
with  the  Ooverninent  under  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  program  with  the  proviso  that 
they  would  turn  the  money  received  thereon 
over  to  him  as  cash  rental. 

But  befc»^  buying  the  property  he  wanted 
to  be  Biu'e  that  his  scheme  would  work,  so 
on  February  14,  1957.  at  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Kiowa  County  ASC  Committee  he 
outlined  this  cash-lease  plan  and  received 
assurances  that  they  would  approve  such  a 
plan.  It  was  agreed  at  this  meeting  that 
If  Mr.  Tallman  could  buy  this  land,  they 
would  accept  the  same  acreage  under  the 
conservation  reserve  program  and  pay  him 
or  his  tenants  an  annual  rental  of  $7  per 
acre  for  the  next  10  years.  This  would  mean 
that  the  Oovernment  would  be  paying  $70 
per  acre  over  the  next  10  years  not  to  culti- 
vate the  same  land  which  he  was  tiien  In  the 
process  of  buying  for  $20  per  acre. 

On  February  25.  1967,  following  this  ad- 
vance arrangement  with   the  County  Com- 


mittee of  Kiowa  County.  Colo..  Mr.  Wayne 
K.  Tallman  (operating  under  the  newly  or- 
ganized "Wayne  K.  Tallman  Farms  Co.") 
bought  from  the  John  W.  Baughman  Farms 
Co.  the  6.960-acre  Vogel  Ranch  at  a  price  of 
$139,200  or  620  per  acre — payable  over  a  10- 
year  period  as  outlined  above. 

Mr.  Tallman  then  divided  this  ranch  into 
6  tracts,  and  on  March  25  and  26,  1967.  he 
leased  the  entire  acreage  to  six  different  ten- 
ants for  a  10-year  period  on  a  cash  rental 
basis  under  terms  that  would  net  him 
$27,100  annually,  or  a  total  of  $271,000  over 
the  10-year  contract. 

In  each  Instance  the  leasing  periods  were 
dated  back  to  March  1,  1957.  He  had  con- 
tracted to  buy  the  farm  on  February  26,  1067. 

His  leases  with  the  tenants  were  with  the 
understanding  that  they  In  turn  would  place 
under  the  conservation  reserve  program 
enough  of  their  leased  acreage  to  enable 
them  to  collect  from  the  Oovernment  an 
annual  payment  equal  to  the  agreed  annual 
cash  rental.  The  contract  carried  the  pro- 
viso that  these  Government  checks  would 
be  turned  over  to  Mr.  Tallman  for  his  annual 
rents. 

The  tenants'  profit  would  be  the  free  tue 
of  that  portion  of  their  leased  acreage  which 
was  not  being  put  under  conservation  reserve 
program. 

Details  of  the  acreage  leased  by  the  six 
tenants  and  the  acreage  placed  In  the  con- 
servation reserve  program  are  as  follows: 

This  chart  shows  the  number  of  acres 
leased  to  eacb  tenant.  It  shows  the  amount 
of  acreage  placed  In  the  soU  bank  by  each 
of  these  same  tenants  and  the  amount  of 
their  annual  payments  from  the  Gorern- 
ment  as  well  as  the  annual  cash  rental  In 
each  Instance.  Tou  will  not  bow  closely 
the  Oovernment  payments  coincide  with  the 
annual  cash  renUl  being  paid  to  Mr.  Tall- 
man. 
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Later,  two  of  the  tenants  placed  addi- 
tional acreage  In  the  conservation  reserve 
program  bringing  the  toUl  acreage  In  the 
program  up  to  4,338  acres  producing  total 
annual  payments  of  629.558.  The  tenants 
kept  these  extra  payments  as  part  of  their 
profits  for  participating  in  this  scheme. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  purchase  of  the 
farm,  the  cash-lease  arrangements  with  the 
six  tenants,  and  the  contracts  with  the  Oov- 
ernment under  the  acreage  reserve  program 
were  all  negotiated  and  signed  within  an 
approximate  30-day  period  and  on  terms  and 
arrangements  which  were  all  negotiated  and 
agreed  upon  between  the  prospective  buyer 
and  the  ASC  committee  a  couple  of  weeks 
before  the  purchase. 

I  summarize  this  transaction: 

On  February  25,  1967,  Mr.  Tallman  bought 
6.960  acres  of  land  for  $139,200.  Within 
30  days  enough  of  this  same  tract  of  land 
had  been  leased  to  the  Oovernment  under 
a  scheme  whereby  Mr.  Tallman.  as  the  own- 
er, would  collect  Indirectly  from  the  U.8. 
Government  over  the  next  10-year  period 
$271,000,  or  $131400  more  than  he  paid 
for  the  entire  0.9ao-acre  ranch.  At  the  end 
of  this  10-year  period  Mr.  Tallman  will  have 


$131,800  in  cash  profit,  plus  a  6JM0-acre 
ranch,  all  paid  for  by  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

By  what  line  of  reasoning  would  the  Gov- 
ernment ever  agree  to  pay  a  speculator  $70 
per  acre  not  to  cultivate  land  which  he 
was  buying  at  $20  per  acre? 

The  question  may  well  be  asked.  Why  did 
the  ASC  Committee  of  Kiowa  County.  Colo., 
approve  any  such  arrangement  wherein  the 
Government  would  over  a  period  of  10  yean 
pay  this  speculator  $70  per  acre  not  to  culti- 
vate 620  land? 

Perhape  the  agreeableness  of  the  county 
committee  can  be  better  understood  when 
we  examine  the  following  transaction: 

The  record  shows  tliat  in  early  1968  the 
chairman  of  the  ASC  committee  In  Kiowa 
Coimty,  Colo.,  leased  from  the  same  Baugh- 
man estate  on  a  crop-share  basis  1.120  acres 
of  land.  On  April  24,  1958,  this  commlttM 
chairman  signed  a  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  of  which  he  was  a  rejnw- 
senutlve  wherein  he  placed  391  acres  of  thto 
tract  In  the  conservation  reserve  on  term* 
under  which  he  reeelrs*  annual  payment* 

of  $2,740. 
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It  was  the  same  Mr.  Wayne  E.  Tallman. 
acting  as  a  representative  of  the  landlord 
(the  John  W.  Baughman  Farms  Co.),  who 
on  April  28,  1958.  a^pproved  this  conserva- 
tion reserve  contract  with  the  unusual  pro- 
viso that  the  customary  landlord's  share 
of  the  conservation  payments  was  to  be 
wsdved,  thus  allowing  the  tenant  (the  chair- 
man of  the  Kiowa  Oounty  ASC  Committee) 
to  keep  100  percent  of  the  annual  62.740 
in  conservation  reserve   payments. 

Ordinarily,  when  land  is  leased  on  a  crop- 
share  basis  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
share  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
participation  In  the  conservation  reserve 
program,  and  Mr.  Orvllle  S.  Brown,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  John 
W.  Baughman  Farms  Co.,  confirmed  that  this 
was  the  only  instance  wherein  a  crop-share 
tenant  of  their  company  who  participated 
in  the  conservation  reserve  program  was 
permitted  to  retain  100  percent  of  the  annual 
pajrment. 

The  chairman  of  the  Kiowa  County  com- 
mittee was  not  the  only  representative  of 
the  Oovernment  that  was  cut  in  on  this 
profitable  scheme. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  a  similar 
special  arrangement  was  extended  to  another 
Oovernment  employee  who  had  approved 
the  lucrative  arrangements  of  Mr.  Tallman's 
scheme  to  bypass  the  $5,000  limitation. 

On  November  7,  1966,  the  office  manager 
of  the  Kit  Carson  Oounty  ASC  office  had 
entered  into  a  crop-share  lease  with  the 
John  W.  Baughman  Farms  Co.  for  320  acres 
of  land. 

On  February  6,  1B67,  this  county  office 
manager  applied  for  a  10-year  conservaUon 
reserve  contract  with  the  Government  on 
300  acres  of  this  same  tract. 

On  March  14.  1967,  this  employee  ar- 
ranged for  the  purchase  of  the  320  acres 
which  he  had  been  leasing  plus  an  addi- 
tional 160  acres  from  the  Baughman  estate 
for  a  total  price  of  $10,660. 

On  May  29,  1967.  the  ASC  committee  ap- 
proved the  conservation  reserve  contract 
wherein  this  employee  will  receive  Oovern- 
ment checks  under  the  conservation  reserve 
program  over  the  lO-year  period  totaling 
$33,740  cash  or  $23,180  more  than  the  total 
purchase  price  of  the  entire  480  acres. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  glaring  illustration 
of  what  can  be  expected  under  any  program 
designed  to  pay  a  man  not  to  work. 

In  conclvulon  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Comptroller  General  and 
his  staff  for  their  cooperation  in  developing 
this  repM-t. 


ACTIVITIES  AND  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS OF  THE  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY  IN  THE 
87TH  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION, 
1961 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  honor  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  present 
a  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress. 

As  Senators  know,  this  is  truly  a  joint 
House -Senate  committee  consisting  of 
nine  Members  from  each  body  of  which 
no  more  than  five  from  each  can  be 
members  of  the  majority  party.  The 
joint  committee  is  unique  in  several  re- 
spects. It  is  the  only  Joint  committee 
with  legislative  functions  of  initiating, 
receiving,  and  reporting  bills.  It  also 
ha«  conscientiously  exercised  its  watch- 
dog role  of  following  closely  the  AEC  and 
Defense  Department  secret  activities 
with  respect  to  nuclear  weapons  and 
military  propulsion.     Of  equal  Impor- 


tance have  been  its  activities  in  encour- 
aging the  peacetime  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, through  hearings  and  other  public 
informational  activities.  Throughout 
all  these  activities  the  Joint  Committee, 
as  the  representatives  of  Congress  and 
the  public,  has  attempted  to  exercise  a 
creative  role  in  initiating  and  recom- 
mending policies  and  programs  in  order 
to  help  the  progress  of  the  atomic  energy 
program. 

The  following  statement  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  is  divided  into  two  major 
parts:  Part  1  concerns  activities  and 
accomplishments  during  the  1st  session 
of  the  current  87th  Congress,  1961. 
Part  2  deals  with  activities  and  plans  for 
the  second  session  beginning  in  Janu- 
ary 1962. 

PART    1.    ACCOMPLISHMENTS    IN   THE    87TH 

CONGRESS,    1ST    SESSION 

I.    LEGISLATION 

A.    AEC    AUTHORIZATION    BILL 

The  Joint  Committee,  after  extensive 
hearings  in  May  and  June  1961,  reported 
out  the  AEC  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1962— S.  2043  and  H.R.  757e— on 
June  21.  1961.  The  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  authorized  a  total  of 
$226,440,000  for  new  construction  proj- 
ects in  the  atomic  energy  program  and 
$7  million  for  the  cooperative  power 
demonstration  program. 

Included  in  section  101  of  the  bill  was 
a  $95  million  item  providing  for  the 
addition  of  electric  generating  facilities 
to  the  new  production  reactor  at  Han- 
ford,  Wash.  This  project,  consisting  of 
two  electric  generators,  would  have  utfl- 
ized  the  byproduct  steam,  which  would 
otherwise  be  wasted,  to  produce  over 
800,000  kilowatts  of  electric  power.  It 
would  have  been  the  world's  largest 
atomic  powerplant. 

In  a  separate  section  of  the  bill, 
amending  prior  year  acts,  $114  million 
was  authorized  for  the  construction  of 
the  linear  electron  accelerator  at  Stan- 
ford University  in  California.  This  proj- 
ect, the  world's  largest  electron  accelera- 
tor, will  offer  an  unmatched  opportunity 
to  probe  into  the  nature  of  matter  be- 
yond the  range  of  present  capabilities. 
In  addition,  an  increase  of  $16  million 
was  authorized  for  the  construction  of 
the  advanced  test  reactor  at  the  Idaho 
test  site. 

The  House  considered  the  bill  and 
passed  it  with  an  amendment  deleting 
the  Hanford  project  on  July  13,  1961. 
In  action  on  the  House  bill  on  July  18. 
1961,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  with  an 
amendment  adding  the  Hanford  project 
on  a  rollcall  vote  of  54  to  36. 

A  $5  million  item  providing  for  re- 
search on  nuclear  processes  to  Improve 
the  utilization  of  coal  and  coal  products 
was  also  added  by  a  voice  vote. 

At  the  request  of  the  House,  a  confer- 
ence committee  was  convened  on  August 
8,  1961.  The  conferees  filed  their  report 
on  August  31, 1961.  providing  for  a  single 
electric  generating  facility  of  400,000 
kilowatts  for  the  new  production  reactor, 
with  the  power  to  be  utilized  exclusively 
at  the  Hanford  Installation.  The  coal  re- 
search project  was  retained. 

Although  the  Senate  approved  the 
conference  report  on  September  5,  1961, 


the  House,  insisting  on  its  disagreement 
on  the  Hanford  project,  rejected  the  re- 
port by  a  large  vote  1  week  later  on 
September  13,  1961. 

On  September  15,  the  Senate  receded 
from  its  amendment  and  the  bill,  HJR. 
7576,  was  passed  without  the  Hanford 
project  and  without  the  nuclear  coal 
research  facility.  It  was  forwarded  to 
the  President  for  approval  on  Septem- 
ber 19, 1961. 

B.  AEC  OMNIBUS  BILL — 1 98 1 

The  Joint  Committee  believes  that  it 
is  a  desirable  practice  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  submit,  and  the 
committee  to  consider  each  year,  any 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  and  related  atomic 
energy  legislation.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  in  this  way  it  can  provide 
the  best  possible  framework  for  the 
atomic  energy  program  and  keep  pace 
with  emerging  developments  in  the 
atomic  energy  field. 

In  keeping  with  this  practice,  the  Joint 
Committee  received  a  communication 
from  the  AEC  suggesting  some  20  amend- 
ments to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
and  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of 
1958.  The  legislation  as  proposed  by  the 
AEC  was  introduced  by  Chairman  Holi- 
FiELD  and  Senator  Pastore  as  H.R.  7798 
and  S.  2117.  Hearings  were  held  on 
these  bills  on  June  27  and  29,  1961. 
In  the  course  of  these  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee also  considered  S.  1144  and  H.R. 
5215,  introduced  respectively  by  Sena- 
tor Anderson  and  Congressman  Morris, 
to  make  the  AEC  liable  without  proof  of 
fault  for  damages  resulting  from  the  un- 
derground detonation  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices. 

At  the  direction  of  the  committee,  the 
staff  filed  clean  bills,  H.R.  8599  and  S. 
2391,  on  August  15,  1961.  The  bills  were 
reported  by  the  committee  the  following 
day. 

Because  of  strenuous  objection  to  S. 
1144  and  H.R.  5215  expressed  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  committee  re- 
ported out  a  substitute  provision  as  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  omnibus  bill.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  certain  de- 
fenses, essentially  grounded  in  sovereign 
immunity,  could  not  be  asserted  by  con- 
tractor as  a  defense  to  a  suit  for  dam- 
ages growing  out  of  the  underground 
detonation  of  a  nuclear  device. 

Another  significant  feature  of  the  bill 
is  a  provision  authorizing  the  transfer  of 
30  kilograms  of  uranium  233  to  Euratom. 
This  material  will  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  startup  of  an  experimental 
plant  to  process  irradiated  uranium- 
thorium  fuel  elements,  a  project  of  the 
Italian  National  Committee  for  Nuclear 
Energy.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the 
transfer  of  additional  sE>ecial  nuclear 
material  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

Other  sections  of  the  (mmibus  bill 
amended  the  patent  sections  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  and  made 
miscellaneous  technical  and  conform- 
ing amendments  to  the  act. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  form  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  on  August  22. 
1961.  The  Senate  took  similar  action 
OQ  Augttft  23  and  the  bill  wa«  approved 
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hy  the  Presideni  on  September  6.    It  Is 
now  PubUc  Law  97-209. 

c  coKmmxms 

1.   LOa     AULMOe,    M.     KXX. 

During  the  course  of  the  annual  bear- 
ing on  the  AEC  authorizing  legislation 
for  fiscal  year  1962,  the  committee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  Commission  wit- 
nesses concerning  the  urgent  need  for 
additional  housing  at  the  Los  Alamos 
community.  The  authorization  bill 
itself  contained  two  items  concerning 
housing  at  Los  Alamos.  Project  62-J-3 
provided  $2,790,000  for  Ooverzmient 
construction  of  100  homes,  while  project 
62-J-5  provided  $300,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  community  support  facil- 
ities to  assist  a  private  developer  In 
building  an  additional  100  homes. 

Concurrently  with  the  authorization 
hearings  the  Joint  Committee  was  in- 
formed by  letter  of  May  3,  1961.  from 
the  AEC  that  a  qualified  builder  had 
offered  to  construct  all  200  homes  at 
White  Rock  in  Los  Alamos  County.  It 
was  essential,  however,  that  the  builder 
proceed  Immediately  in  order  not  to  lose 
the  benefit  of  the  current  building  sea- 
son In  New  Mexico.  Accordingly.  Sen- 
ator Akdehson  and  Congressman  Morris 
introduced  S.  1941  and  H.R.  7209  re- 
spectively to  authorize  $300,000  for  com- 
munity support  facilities. 

This  legislation  made  it  possible  to 
have  an  Immediate  start  on  the  con- 
struction of  200  urgently  needed  homes 
at  Los  Alamos  and  in  addition  resulted 
In  a  savings  of  $2,790,000  to  the  Oovem- 
ment.  Jie  amount  which  would  have 
otherwise  been  necessary  for  Govern- 
ment construction  of  only  one-half  the 
number  of  the  required  homes. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  on  May  26, 
1961,  followed  by  favorable  House  action 
on  June  5.  The  bill  was  approved  by 
the  President  on  June  16,  1961,  and  is 
now  I»ubllc  Law  87-52. 

1.    RICmjiND,    WASH. 

The  process  of  property  disposal  at 
atomic  energy  communities  is  now 
almost  complete.  With  respect  to  the 
few  remaining  pieces  of  property,  par- 
ticularly at  Richland,  Wash.,  the  Com- 
mission had  experienced  dlfQculty  In 
disposing  of  the  Government-owned 
facilities.  This  diflflculty  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  requirement  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955  Imposing 
a  1-year  waiting  period  after  property  is 
first  advertised  for  sale  before  a  nego- 
tiated sale  can  be  concluded  at  less  than 
the  appraisal  price. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situation, 
Senator  Jackson  Introduced  on  April  14, 
1961,  a  bin.  S.  1622,  to  amend  section  53c 
of  the  Commimlty  Act  so  as  to  reduce 
the  required  waiting  period  prior  to  a 
negotiated  sale  from  1  year  to  90  days 
after  the  property  in  question  Is  first 
advertised  for  sale. 

It  was  the  committee's  belief  that  by 
reducing  the  waiting  period  to  90  days, 
property  sales  would  be  accelerated  thus 
stimulating  the  economic  growth  of  these 
communities  and  reducing  the  amount 
of  local  assistance  which  the  Commis- 
sion is  required  to  make  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Atomic  ESiergy  Community 
Act  of  1965.    The  bin  was  accordingly 


reported  favorably  by  the  committee  on 
May  24.  1961.  It  was  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  May  26  and  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  August  22,  1961.  The 
legislation  is  now  Public  Law  87-174. 

D.    SKNATX    JOIirr    ftXSOLCTION     135    AND    HOtTSS 

jourr  usoLunoN  see — wAim  or  rxthw 

PXRIOD  ON  rRZNCH  AGUXMXNT 

On  September  11.  1961,  Chairman 
HoLiriKij)  and  Senator  Gorx  introduced 
respectively.  House  Joint  Resolution  569 
and  Seimte  Joint  Resolution  135.  waiving 
the  60-day  waiting  period  required  by 
section  123d  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
before  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
with  Prance  could  become  effective.  The 
resolutions  were  reported  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  September  14,  1961.  The 
House  approved  the  resolution  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  followed  by  favorable  Senate 
action  the  next  day.  Further  details  on 
this  legislation  are  contained  in  the  sec- 
tion on  Agreements  for  Cooperation — 
section  n-B,  below. 

Z.    PEITDtNC   LEGISLATION 

As  indicated  in  part  2  of  this  report 
on  plans  for  1962,  the  committee  has 
certain  pending  legislation  to  which  It 
intends  to  give  further  consideration  at 
the  next  session  Specifically,  the  com- 
mittee will  give  further  consideration  to 
H.R.  9244.  extending  atomic  energy 
indemnity  coverage  to  incidents  occur- 
ring outside  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  will  fiu-ther  consider 
H.R.  8708  and  S.  2419,  amending  the 
regulatory  sections  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954. 

II.  AGKZCMXirra  ro«  coopesation 

A.   PKACC7T7L    XTSXS 

In  accordance  with  section  123  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  amendments 
to  four  existing  agreements  for  coopera- 
tion in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  were  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee by  the  Atomic  E:nergy  Commis- 
sion in  1961.  These  amendments  were  to 
existing  agreements  with  Australia. 
Prance.  Ireland,  and  Turkey. 

The  amendments  to  the  agreements 
with  Australia,  Prance,  and  Ireland  were 
submitted  to  the  committee  In  February 
of  1961.  Based  on  a  hearing  before  the 
committee  on  March  1,  1961.  at  which 
representatives  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  testified  as  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  immediate  implementation,  the 
Joint  Committee,  by  resolution,  pursuant 
to  .section  123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  waived  the  30-day  waiting  period 
otherwise  required  before  these  amend- 
ments could  take  effect.  The  amend- 
ments provide  for  more  liberal  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  these 
three  countries  in  the  supplying  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  for  use  In  civilian 
atomic  energy  projects. 

The  amendment  to  the  agreement  for 
cooperation  with  Turkey  was  submitted 
to  the  Joint  Committee  in  April  1961. 
This  amendment  was  designed  primarily 
to  obtam  more  highly  enriched  nuclear 
fuel  for  use  In  a  civilian  research  reactor 
being  constructed  in  Turkey  by  an  Amer- 
ican firm.  No  request  was  received  for 
waiver  of  the  30-day  waiting  period. 

B.    MirrUAL    DEfXNSX 

Two  new  proposed  agreements  for  co- 
operation for  mutual  defense  purposes 
were  submitted  by  the  President  In  1961 


Section  123d  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  requires  that 
agreements  involving  cooperation  for 
military  purposes,  as  distinct  from  ciTll- 
ian  uses,  must  lie  before  the  Congress  and 
the  Joint  Committee  for  a  period  of  60 
days  while  Congress  Is  in  session,  prior 
to  taking  effect.  They  may  not  take  ef- 
fect if  the  Congress,  during  the  60-day 
waiting  period,  passes  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  disapproval. 

The  two  new  agreements  for  coopera- 
tion for  mutual  defense  purposes,  sub- 
mitted during  1961,  were  with  Italy  and 
Prance.  They  were  similar  to  agree- 
ments previously  entered  into  in  1959 
and  currently  in  effect  with  the  Nether- 
lands, Greece,  Turkey,  and  West  Ger- 
many. They  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
classified  Information  to  assist  these  na- 
tions in  the  training  and  operation  of 
their  military  forces  In  the  employment 
of  and  defense  against  atomic  weapons, 
and  for  the  transfer  of  certain  nonnu- 
clear  parts  of  weapons  systems. 

The  agreements  do  not  permit  the 
transfer  of  any  parts  of  atomic  weapons 
or  any  Information  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  these  nations  in  the  design, 
development,  fabrication  or  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  agreement  for  cooperation  with 
Italy  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  on  January  17,  1961,  and 
on  the  basis  of  Information  obtained  In 
open  and  executive  hearings  the  Com- 
mittee reported  favorably  on  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  agreement  with  France  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
on  September  7,  1961,  late  in  the  session. 

Prior  to  its  submission,  representatives 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  in  executive  session 
on  Augxist  17  and  22.  1961,  briefed  the 
Jomt  Committee  as  to  the  background 
and  details  of  the  agreement.  In  sub- 
mitting the  agreement  to  the  Congress, 
the  President  cited  the  current  critical 
situation,  particularly  with  regard  to 
Berlin,  and  requested  appropriate  action 
by  the  Congress  to  permit  the  agreement 
to  take  effect  at  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. An  open  hearing  was  held  by  the 
committee  on  September  12  to  consider 
both  the  agreement  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion waiving  the  60-day  waiting  period. 

Based  on  the  testimony  of  the  State 
Department  and  Defense  Department 
representatives  and  the  request  of  the 
President,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 14  favorably  reported  on  the 
resolution  to  waive  the  60 -day  period. 
The  resolution  was  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  September 
19,  1961,  and  by  the  Senate  on  the  fol- 
lowing daj'. 

m.     BTUDUS 
A.    NATO     SXPO«T 

During  the  period  November  26-Dc- 
oember  19.  1960,  members  and  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  visited  certain  mili- 
tary bases  in  various  NATO  and  other 
countries.  Subsequent  to  the  trip,  the 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  prepared  a  62-page 
top  secret  report  setting  forth  a  num- 
ber of  conclusions  and  recommendations 
with  regard  to  U5.  and  NATO  nuclear 
weapons    arrangements.      The    report. 
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which  was  completed  on  February  11, 
1961,  was  furnished  to  the  President  and 
various  other  officials  of  the  executive 
branch,  including  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  the  Adviser  to  the  President 
on  Disarmament. 

Included  in  the  report  was  a  review  of 
the  various  military  arrangements,  such 
as  military  agreements  for  cooperation, 
nuclear  weajaons  stockpile  and  storage 
agreements,  status  of  forces  and  mutual 
security  agreements,  and  mdividual  mili- 
tary technical  arrangements  now  exist- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  vari- 
ous allies.  Particular  attention  was 
given  to  problems  of  protectmg  dis- 
persed weapons  against  unauthorized 
use  and  the  protection  and  security  of 
weapons  design  information.  These 
problems  and  the  Joint  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations for  their  solution  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  overriding  problem  of 
accidental  wars.  The  report  also  re- 
viewed the  current  U.S.  custody  concept 
of  nuclear  weapons  assigned  for  NATO 
use  and  discussed  various  alternative 
U.S. -NATO  arrangements. 

The  ad  hoc  subcommittee  followed  up 
its  report  by  various  hearings  in  execu- 
tive session  on  Febniary  20,  April  12, 
April  26.  and  August  23,  1961.  A  num- 
ber of  the  subcommittee's  recommenda- 
tions which  mvolve  highly  classified 
details  of  nuclear  weapons  defense  oper- 
ations have  been  adopted  and  others  are 
still  under  consideration.  The  subcom- 
mittee intends  to  closely  follow  the  mat- 
ters which  are  still  under  consideration 
and  to  hold  further  hearings  and  sched- 
ule additional  inaipection  trip>s  relative 
to  this  area  of  interest. 

B.    SECULATOBT    8TTTDT 

Last  year  at  the  direction  of  Chair- 
man HoLiriELD  and  Senator  Anderson. 
the  Joint  Committee  staff  conunenced  a 
study  of  AEC  regulatory  organization 
and  procedures.  The  study,  an  exhaus- 
tive updating  of  an  earlier  study  in 
1957,  was  released  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee in  March  1961  as  a  two-volume  com- 
mittee print  entitled  "Improving  the 
AEC  Regulatory  Process." 

The  staff,  after  carefully  examining 
a  large  number  of  case  histories  in  AEC 
adjudication  and  rulemaking,  identi- 
fied a  numt>er  of  problems  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  AEC  regulatory  process. 
For  the  most  part,  these  problems  stem 
from  the  combination  of  promotional 
and  regulatory  functions  in  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  study  noted  the  strain  on  the  ob- 
jectivity of  the  Commission  in  those  sit- 
uations where  it  must  pass  upon  the 
safety  of  a  reactor  in  which  it  has  al- 
ready invested  significant  amoimts  of 
money  in  the  form  of  direct  and  indirect 
assistance  to  private  industry.  In  addi- 
tion, the  study  pomted  out  that  the 
Commission,  with  Its  multiple  other  pro- 
motional and  developmental  responsi- 
bilities, could  not  hope  to  devote 
sufficient  time  to  the  many  scientific 
Judgments  involved  m  reactor  safety 
determinations. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  problems  iden- 
tified, the  staff  study  proposed  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing 


Board  within  the  Commission.  As  pro- 
posed by  the  study,  the  Board  would  con- 
sist of  two  technically  qualified  persons 
and  a  third  person  skilled  in  the  conduct 
of  administrative  proceedings. 

In  Eiddltion  to  these  organizational 
changes  the  study  also  recommended  a 
number  of  procedural  changes  designed 
to  cut  down  on  the  number  of  hearmgs 
required  for  a  reactor  license  and  also 
to  limit  referrals  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Reactor  Safeguards. 

For  the  most  part,  the  study's  recom- 
mendations were  endorsed  by  leaders  in 
the  atomic  energy  industry.  Government, 
and  academic  life.  Comments  on  the 
study  were  collected  in  a  volume  entitled 
"Views  and  Comments  on  Improving  the 
AEC  Regulatory  Process,"  released  as  a 
conunittee  print  in  May  1961. 

On  June  12-15,  1961,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  "Radiation 
Safety  and  Regulation."  During  the  last 
2  days  of  the  hearings,  devoted  to  regula- 
tory problems,  witnesses  from  the  indus- 
try, the  ACRS  and  the  legal  profession, 
indicated  their  support  for  the  Atomic 
Safety  and  Licensing  Board,  as  well  as 
the  procedural  changes  noted  above. 

During  these  hearings  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee received  testimony  on  the  first 
fatal  U.S.  nuclear  power  reactor  accident. 
This  accident  occurred  on  January  3, 
1961,  at  the  national  reactor  testing  sta- 
tion in  Idaho.  Further  information  on 
this  accident  may  be  found  in  section 
IV-F,  below. 

On  August  15,  1961,  Chairman  HoLi- 
riELD  and  Senator  Pastore  mtroduced, 
respectively.  H.R.  8708  and  S.  2419  to 
create  the  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing 
Board  in  a  modified  form  and  to  change 
certain  AEC  regulatory  procedures.  The 
committee  expects  to  give  further  con- 
sideration to  these  bills  during  the  87th 
Congress,  2d  session. 

C.    HANrORD    REACTOR    ELECTRIC    PLANT    STUDIES 

Extensive  studies  were  conducted  on 
the  technical  and  economic  feasibility  of 
addmg  an  electric  plant  to  the  new  pro- 
duction reactor  now  under  construction 
at  Hanford.  Wash.  The  unclassified 
portions  of  these  studies  were  printed 
in  a  Joint  Committee  print — "Power 
Conversion  Studies — Hanford  New  Pro- 
duction Reactor."  March  1961.  375  pages. 
The  print  includes  reports  prepared  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  In  co- 
operation with  the  AEC,  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  a  report  prepared  by  a  group  of 
utility  analysts  and  engineers  acting  In 
the  capacity  of  consultants  to  the  Joint 
Committee.  A  summary  of  all  of  the 
studies  prepared  by  the  committee  staff 
is  also  included  in  the  print. 

nr.  nfroRMATioNAL  hearings 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atom- 
ic Energy  and  its  subcommittees  held  a 
total  of  85  public  and  executive  hear- 
ings. Some  21  publications,  consisting 
of  reports  and  hearings,  were  printed  by 
the  Joint  Committee  during  the  1st 
session. 

A.    STATTTS     OF    THE    ATOMIC    ENERGY     INDITSTRT 
(SEC.    302) 

The  Joint  Committee  held  hearings 
In  February  and  March  on  the  develop- 


ment, growth,  and  state  of  the  atomic 
energy  industry.  These  hearings  are 
held  annually  in  public  session  pursuant 
to  section  202  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  The  major  focus  of  this  year's 
hearings  was  on  materials  technology 
problems  in  the  nuclear  p>ower  industry. 
Among  the  subjects  covered  in  the  8 
days  of  hearings  were  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  McKinney  Report. 
This  review  was  conducted  by  Robert 
McKinney,  consultant  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, and  who  made  an  analysis  of  the 
international  atomic  energy  policies  and 
programs  of  the  United  States.  Testi- 
mony was  also  received  from  industrial 
witnesses  on  regulatory  problems  and 
industrial  aspects  of  the  nuclear  space 
program. 

B.  APPLICATIONS    OP    RADIOISOTOPES    AND    RADIA- 

TION   IN    THE    LITE    SCIENCES 

The  Subcommittee  on  Research,  De- 
velopment, and  Radiation  held  hearings 
in  March  on  this  subject.  The  hearings 
were  held  March  27-30,  1961.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  hearings  was  to  update  the 
1956  hearings  in  the  same  areas.  The 
areas  covered  were:  Uses  of  radiation  in 
medical  research;  applications  of  radio- 
isotopes and  radiation  in  agriculture; 
applications  of  radioisotopes  in  studies  of 
water  problems;  uses  of  radiation  in  basic 
research;  and  education  and  training 
programs  in  radiation  biology. 

One  significant  highlight  of  the  hear- 
ings was  the  testimony  on  the  use  of  radi- 
ation and  radioisotopes  in  biochemical 
processes.  It  wais  brought  out  that  the 
use  of  radiation  and  radioisotopes  has 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  system  which 
permits  the  study  of  gene  action  in  a 
test  tube  in  the  complete  absence  of 
living  cells. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  it  was  re- 
ported that  new  developments  through 
the  use  of  radiation  techniques  have  led 
to  more  abundant  and  hearty  varieties 
of  beans,  oats,  peanuts,  and  other  plant 
species. 

In  general,  the  hearings  indicated 
new  vistas  of  atomic  research  into  such 
areas  as  plant  and  animal  genetics,  me- 
tabolism and  other  life  science  fields. 

A  summary  analysis  of  these  hearings 
was  prepared  in  order  to  bring  before  the 
public,  in  layman's  language,  a  concise 
version  of  these  hearings. 

C.  OPERATIONS    UNDXS    THE    nrOSMNXTT    PtOVI- 

8IONS  or  THE  ATOMIC  BNERGT  ACT  OP  19M 

The  Subcommittee  on  Research,  De- 
velopment and  Radiation  held  hearings 
on  July  18, 19  and  20  on  operations  under 
the  indemnity  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  During  the  course 
of  the  hearings  witnesses  were  heard 
from  the  AEC.  the  reactor  and  Insurance 
industries,  and  State  government. 

In  addition  to  the  AEC's  regular  an- 
nual report  on  indemnity  activities,  the 
subcommittee  devoted  special  attention 
to  three  major  problems  in  the  Insurance 
and  Indemnity  fields. 

First,  the  committee  considered  the 
problem  of  extending  the  coverage  of  the 
Price-Anderson  Act  so  as  to  cover  nu- 
clear incidents  occurring  outside  the 
United  States.  A  number  of  witnesses 
from  the  atomic  energy  industry  testified 
as  to  the  need  for  extending  Price -An- 
derson coverage  l>eyond  the  territorial 
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limits  of  the  United  States  so  that  con- 
tractors In  the  atomic  energy  program 
could  be  adequately  protected  against 
potential  large-scale  financial  liability. 
In  connection  with  the  proposal  to  ex- 
tend Price-Anderson  coverage  to  inci- 
dents   occurring    outside    the    United 
States,  it  was  also  proposed  by  the  insiir- 
ance  companies  that  the  Atoriic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  be  amended  so  as  to  requii-e 
contractors  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  purchase  commercial  ii^sur- 
ance  up  to  the  limit  available  before  in- 
demnity   coverage    would    be    effective. 
The  Committee  anticipates  giving  fur- 
ther   consideration    to    this    suggestion 
during  the  recess  period  between  ses- 
sions of  the  87th  Congress. 

The  third  major  matter  discussed  dur- 
ing   the   regulatory    hearings    was   the 
regulatory  and  iiwurance  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  transportation  of  radio- 
active   materials    across    toll    facilities. 
Representatives  of  the  New  York  Office 
of  Atomic  Development  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge,  Tunnel  and  Turnpike  Asso- 
ciation testified  as  to  the  inadequacy  of 
present  insurance  coverage  and  the  risks 
that  were  involved  in  the  transportation 
of  radioactive  materials  across  bridges, 
tunnels  and  toll  roads.    The  committee 
intends  to  look  into  this  matter  further. 
In  connection  with  the  problem  of  for- 
eign indemnity.  Congressman  Price  in- 
troduced, on  September  15,  a  bill,  H.R. 
9244,  providing  for  extension  of  Price- 
Anderson  coverage  beyond  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  the  United  States.   Pxirther 
discussions  with  the  industry  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  this  bill 
will  take  place  during  the  recess  and  in 
the  87th  Congress,  2d  session. 

D.    SPACS    AFTUCATIOKS    OF    NUCI.ZAB    KMXSOT 


The  Joint  Committee  held  special 
hearings  in  August  1961  on  the  use  of 
nuclear  energy  in  the  space  program. 

Three  research  and  development  pro- 
grams were  covered: 

The  first  was  the  Rover  project  which 
Is  a  Joint  AEC-NASA  program  for  the 
development  of  a  nuclear  rocket  engine 
for  the  propulsion  of  space  vehicles.  The 
hearings  brought  out  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  nuclear  energy  for  space  pro- 
pulsion particularly  for  the  more  sophis- 
ticated missions  of  the  future,  such  as 
major  lunar  missions  and  planetary 
missions,  which  are  beyond  the  capabil- 
ity of  chemical  rockets. 

The  second  major  program  discussed 
was  the  Snap  project — systems  for  nu- 
clear auxiliary  power — which  is  aimed  at 
the  development  of  long-lived  nuclear 
powerplants  to  supply  auxiliary  power 
for  satellites  and  space  vehicles.  The 
first  such  imit  was  laimched  In  a  Navy 
navigational  satellite  called  Transit  in 
June  1961.  The  unit  performed  excel- 
lently from  the  moment  it  was  launched 
and  is  still  performing  satisfactorily. 

The  third  project  covered  in  the  hear- 
ing was  the  Pluto  project  which  Is  aimed 
at  the  development  of  a  nuclear  powered 
ramjet  engine  for  the  s\ipersonic  propul- 
sion of  missiles  in  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere. The  Pluto  project  is  a  Joint 
AEC-Air  Force  project.  The~unclassifled 
resxilts  of  the  first  power  experiment  of 
the  nuclear  reactor  were  reported.  The 
results  of  these  first  tests  which  were 


conducted  at  the  ABC's  Nerada  teat  site 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  scien- 
tists working  on  the  program.  Pull 
power  groimd  tests  are  scheduled  to  be 
conducted  this  fall.  A  fuU-size  nuclear 
reactor  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  and 
ground  tests  started  In  1962.  The  hear- 
ings brought  out  the  Importance  of 
reaching  a  decision  on  follow-on  flight 
tests  of  the  completed  nuclear  ramjet 
engine. 

E.    NUCLKAK  TEST   DrTBCTlOll    HBABIMO    (FBOJBCT 
TKUl) 

The  Joint  Committee  held  public 
hearings  on  developments  in  the  field  of 
detection  and  Identification  of  nuclear 
explosions  on  July  25,  26,  and  27,  1961. 
The  purpose  of  the  hearings  was  to  re- 
view the  progress  made  in  the  methods 
of  detection  and  identification  of  under- 
ground and  high  altitude  nuclear  ex- 
plosions under  Project  Vela  since  the 
committee  last  held  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject in  April  1960. 

All  phases  of  seismic  research  and  de- 
velopment were  investigated.  In  addi- 
tion, testimony  on  detection  of  space 
tests  from  ground  bases  and  satellite - 
borne  instnmients  was  received.  AEC 
and  DOD  witnesses  presented  the  pro- 
gram of  underground  nuclear  and  chem- 
ical explosions  which  would  be  required 
for  the  development  of  an  effective  de- 
tection system.  The  committee  con- 
cluded from  the  testimony  presented  that 
the  progress  to  date  in  development  of  an 
effective  underground  and  high  altitude 
detection  system  was  disappointing. 
However,  It  was  noted  that  due  to  bu- 
reaucratic delays  much  of  the  work 
underway  really  was  not  at  the  stage 
where  favorable  results  could  be  ex- 
pected. 


T.    «ABUT10M   SAfTTT    AKB   tlOUUITIOW 


On  June  12-15,  1961,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  on  radia- 
tion safety  and  regulation.  The  last  2 
days  of  the  hearings  were  devoted  to 
regulatory  matters.  This  subject  is  dis- 
cussed above  In  section  m  B  of  this  re- 
port. During  the  first  2  days  of  the 
hearings,  the  committee  considered  cur- 
rent problems  in  reactor  safety  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  SL-I  reactor 
accident. 

The  accident  occurred  at  the  station- 
ary low  power  reactor — SL-l — located  at 
the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station  in 
Idaho  on  January  3.  1961.  It  wa«  the 
first  fatal  power  reactor  accident  in  the 
United  States  and  resulted  in  the  death 
of  three  operators  who  were  engaged  in 
the  final  stage  of  reactor  assembly  prior 
to  resuming  reactor  operation. 

The  specific  cause  of  the  accident 
could  not  be  determined  at  the  time  of 
the  hearings  and  the  cause  has  still  not 
been  officially  established.  Further  in- 
formation on  the  SL-l  reactor  accident 
may  be  found  in  the  Joint  Commitlee 
print  entitled.  "SL-l  Accident— Atomic 
EUiergy  Commission  Investigation  Board 
Report,"  dated  June  1961. 

Diulng  the  Joint  Committee  hearing, 
a  number  of  items  were  brought  up  which 
indicate  that  some  of  the  administrative 
procedures  could  be  improved  to  give 
greater  assurance  of  safety.  The  evi- 
dence indicated  that  parts  of  the  reactor 


had  deteriorated  appreciably  and  some 
of  the  control  rod  mechanisnis  had  a 
history  of  imsatlsfactory  operation.  It 
appears  that  certain  of  this  infonmation 
was  not  transmitted  to  senior  personnel 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  this  re- 
actor. Testimony  also  indicated  that 
there  was  no  set  procedure  for  adequate 
Inspection  of  the  condition  of  the  plant 
to  insure  safe  operation. 

Since  the  hearing,  the  Commission  has 
informed  the  committee  that  action  has 
been  taken  to  establish  clear-cut  lines  of 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  reactor 
safety  and  that  regular  inspecUons  of 
reactor  conditions  have  been  established. 
As  a  result  of  the  accident  and  follow- 
ing the  Joint  Committee  hearings,  the 
AEC  also  reviewed  the  designs  and  op- 
erating characteristics  of  other  reactors 
to  determine  if  any  of  the  unsafe  condi- 
tions which  existed  in  the  SL-l  reactor 
were  present  in  other  reactors.  The 
AEC  has  taken  steps  to  correct  any  de- 
ficiencies which  existed  in  their  other 
reactor  operations, 
c.  coi*T«an»CK   oh   tot    discohtinuakce   of 

NVCXKAB  WKAPOM  TS*T8    (TKST  BAN  PKOBLDf  > 

Periodically  during  this  session,  the 
Joint  Committee  received  testimony 
from  the  President's  Special  Assistant 
for  Disarmament  on  the  progress  being 
made  at  the  Geneva  Test  Ban  Con- 
ference. 

Because  of  the  vital  Importance  of  the 
Geneva  Test  Ban  Conference,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee,  certain 
other  members,  and  staff  attended  the  - 
Geneva  test  ban  talks  on  May  24-29. 
1961.  Following  attendance  at  the  test 
ban  talks,  the  chairman  reported  to  the 
President  in  Paris  on  June  2,  1961,  Just 
before  the  President  met  with  Premier 
Khrushchev  in  Vienna. 

On  Jvuie  14.  1961  Chairman  HouriKLD 
made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
entitled,  "Where  We  Stand  on  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Negotiations."  In  this  speech 
Chairman  Holitikld  reflected  the  gen- 
eral concern  of  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
with  regard  to  the  continuation  of  an 
unpoliced  moratorium  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons, particularly  in  view  of  the  Soviet 
intransigence  during  the  test  ban  nego- 
tiations. Chairman  HouriKLD  called 
for  a  reappraisal  of  the  US.  position  in 
the  Geneva  test  ban  negotiations  partic- 
ularly in  light  of  the  Soviet's  Insistence 
on  the  so-called  troika  three-man  execu- 
tive commission  with  a  built-in  veto. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  been  kept 
fully  and  currently  Informed  on  activi- 
ties connected  with  negotiations  in  this 
area  through  briefings  by  the  responsi- 
ble executive  agencies.  In  addition,  the 
committee  through  executive  session 
briefings  has  closely  followed  the  effects 
of  the  test  moratorium  on  U.S.  weapon* 
development.  On  March  6.  1961.  the 
Directors  of  the  Los  Alamos  and  Liver- 
more  Laboratories  along  with  AEC  rep- 
resentatives met  with  the  Joint  Conmilt- 
tae  and  briefed  the  committee  on  the 
current  status  of  our  nuclear  weapons 
development.  On  June  21.  1961.  the 
committee  In  executive  session  received 
testimony  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  from  the  rank- 
tog  military  officials  of  each  service  hav- 
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ing  responsibility  for  research  and  devel- 
otnnent  as  to  our  weapon  development 
requirements.  The  directors  of  our  nu- 
clear weapons  laboratories  alao  were 
present  and  testified.  Chairman  Holi- 
nzLD  and  Senator  HnntT  M.  JACKsoif. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Applications,  on  July  7.  1961.  sent  a 
top  secret  letter  to  the  President  sum- 
marizing this  hear:ivg  and  setting  forth 
their  conclusions. 

B.   CONTniMATIOIf  or  PKISIDCNnAL  APPOINTCXS 

The  Senate  section  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee met  In  public  session  on  February 
23.  1961.  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Gleim  T.  Seaborg  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  office  expiring  June  30, 
1963.  The  Senate  members  reported 
favorably  on  the  nomination  on  Febru- 
ary 24.  1961.  and  Dr.  Seaborg  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  on  this  same  date. 

On  March  29.  1961.  the  Senate  sec- 
tion met  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
E>r.  Leland  J.  Haworth  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  I>r.  Haworth  was 
nominated  to  serve  the  remainder  of  the 
term  of  Dr.  John  WDliams  who  resigned 
effective  June  30,  IWl,  for  reasons  of 
health.  Dr.  Haworth  was  also  nominated 
to  serve  a  full  6 -year  term,  expiring 
June  30,  1966.  Senate  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  reported  favorably  on 
the  nomination  of  Dr.  Haworth  on  April 

13,  1961.  He  was  confirmed  as  a  Com- 
missioner by  the  Senate  on  April  13, 
1961. 

The  Senate  section  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee met  to  consider  the  nomination 
of  E>r.  Henry  DeWolf  Smyth  to  be  the 
U.S.  representative  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  Mr.  William 
L  Cargo  to  be  deputy  representative. 
The  Senate  members  of  the  committee 
reported  favorably  on  their  nominations 
on  June  12,  1961.  and  both  were  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  on  June  13,  1961. 

On  June  29.  1961.  the  Senate  section 
met  to  consider  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Gerald  W.  Johnson  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Military  Liaison  Committee  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Senate 
members  reported  favorably  on  the  nom- 
ination on  July  5  and  E>r.  Johnson  was 
OHiflrmed  by  the  Senate  on  July  7,  1961. 

The  Senate  section  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee met  on  September  14.  1961.  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  I>r.  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg  to  be  UJ3.  representative  to  the 
fifth  session  of  the  General  Conference 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  to  consider  Henry  DeWolf 
Smjrth.  William  I.  Cargo,  John  Graham 
and  Leland  Haworth  as  alternate  rep- 
resentatives. The  Senate  members  re- 
ported favorably  on  these  nominations 
on  September  14,  1961,  and  they  were 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  September 

14.  1961. 

V.    CLASSinZO      ACTlVlim 

In  addition  to  the  public  hearings  dis- 
cuatd  above,  the  Joint  Committee,  of 
OQurae,  held  a  number  of  executive  hear- 
ings and  considered  classified  testimony 
and  reports  on  the  weapons  program, 
foreign  intelligence  reports,  the  naval 
reactor  program,  and  other  Important 
classified  acUvlUet. 
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FAST  1 FLAMS  FOB   !»•• 

L    LBCISLAITOM 
A.   FEKDING     LXOISLATIOIf 

At  the  close  of  the  86th  Congress,  the 
committee  had  pending  before  it  two 
major  Items  of  legislation  affecting  the 
regulatory  and  Indemnity  sections  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

H.R.  9244,  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Paici  on  September  15,  1961.  would 
amend  the  indemnity  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  so  as  to  extend  cover- 
age to  Incidents  occurring  outside  the 
United  States.  There  are  many  ramifi- 
cations of  domestic  and  international 
law  coimected  with  this  legislation  and 
the  committee  Intends  to  consider  the 
matter  further  during  the  recess  and  in 
the  course  of  the  87th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion. 

H.R.  8708  and  S.  2419  introduced  re- 
spectively by  Chairman  Holikield  and 
Vice  Chairman  Fastoee  would  amend  the 
regiilatory  sections  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  In  three  respects.  First,  the 
legislation  would  provide  for  the  creation 
of  an  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing 
Board  to  exercise  the  Commission's  fvmc- 
tions  in  atomic  licensing.  Second,  the 
mandatory  hearing  on  the  reactor  op- 
erating license  after  the  first  hearing  on 
a  construction  permit  would  be  elimi- 
nated. Finally,  the  legislation  would 
limit  the  referral  of  matters  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards 
to  those  Involving  significant  hazards 
considerations.  The  committee  will  give 
further  study  to  these  proposals  during 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

B.    ATTTHOBIZATIOIf  LXCISLATIOM 

In  keeping  with  Its  responsibilities  un- 
der section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  the  Committee  will  consider  bills 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  major  construction  items  in  the 
atomic  energy  program  for  fiscal  year 
1963. 

C.    MISCELLANZOUS   LEOISLATIVZ   MATTEBS 

The  committee  Intends  to  give  consid- 
eration during  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress  to  a  number  of  possible  amend- 
ments to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  Com- 
mittee plans,  although  not  firm  at  this 
time.  Include  possible  legislation  clari- 
fying safety  responsibility  for,  and  pos- 
session and  custody  of.  nuclear  weapons. 
In  addition,  the  committee  may  give 
further  consideration  to  amendments  re- 
lating to  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
atomic  power  program,  including  the 
Plutonium  "buy-back"  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 52  and  56  of  the  Atomic  Energy 

Act  of  1954. 

n.  siuuiBs 

A  number  of  Joint  Committee  studies 
for  the  next  session  of  the  Congress  are 
now  In  various  stages  of  planning  and 
preparation.  Among  the  subjects  for 
study  are  the  following: 

A.    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCK    FOB    ATOMIC    POWEB 
DKVELOPlCnfT 

The  committee  hopes  to  examine 
carefully  the  various  direct  and  indirect 
subsidies  to  private  Industry  contained 
in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
Among  the  objectives  of  such  a  study  is 
an  effort  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of 
these  subsidies  as  a  stimulant  to  the  pri- 
vate nuclear  indiistry.    In  addition,  the 


committee  may  examine  alternative 
methods  of  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  technology. 

B.    CZVILXAM-MILITABT    8TUDT 

The  committee  staff  will  continue  its 
study  of  civilian-military  relationships 
in  the  atomic  energy  field.  This  study  is 
examining  these  relationships  In  their 
historical  i>erspective  and  will  deal  with 
some  current  problems  including  weap- 
(ms  security  and  safety  responsibility  and 
custody  of  nuclear  weapons. 

C.    ABC    BZOBGAMIZATION 

Although  the  committee  conducted  an 
extensive  study  of  AEC  organization 
during  the  past  session  of  the  Congress, 
that  study  was  principally  devoted  to  the 
regulatory  functions  of  the  Commission. 
The  committee  hopes  to  give  further 
study  during  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  recent  reorganization  of 
the  Commission's  promotional  and  de- 
velopmental side.  Such  a  study  would 
analyze  the  impact  of  the  Commission's 
reorganization  and  also  consider  whether 
further  reorganizational  steps  are  neces- 
sary, including  possible  legislation, 
in.  KXABoraB 

A.    DeVILOPMENT,    CBOWTH,    AND    STATS    OF    THB 
ATOMIC  ENTRGT    INDU8TBT    <20S'8> 

The  committee  will  hold  Its  aimual 
202  hearings  within  the  first  90  days  of 
the  87th  Congress,  2d  session,  as  per- 
mitted by  the  recent  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  con- 
tained In  the  1961  omnibus  legislation. 

In  connection  with  the  202  hearings, 
next  year  the  committee  intends  to  ask 
that  representatives  of  the  atomic  en- 
ergy Industry  submit  their  statements 
well  In  advance  of  the  hearings.  The 
committee  will  then  carefully  consider 
each  statement  and  with  respect  to  those 
statements  of  special  interest  to  the  com- 
mittee members  and  the  public,  will  ask 
that  they  l>e  delivered  orally.  Other 
statements  will  be  published  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  202  hearings.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  procedure  will  shorten  the 
hearings  and  make  them  more  meaning- 
ful to  the  committee  and  the  public. 

B.   FALLOUT  AMD  BAOIATION  STAMOABDe 

The  committee  intends  to  hold  hear- 
ings during  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress on  fallout  and  radiation  standards. 
Hearings  on  these  subjects  have  been 
held  by  the  committee  previously  but  in 
view  of  the  recent  renewed  interest  in 
problems  of  environmental  radiation 
and  the  resimiption  of  atmospheric  nu- 
clear tests  by  the  USSR.,  the  ccmimlt- 
tee  believes  It  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  update  these  earlier  hearings. 

C.    SPACE  APPLICATIONS  OF  NUCLEAB  XNXBCT 

The  committee  intends  to  hold  further 
hearings  next  year  on  applications  of 
nuclear  energy  In  the  space  program. 
The  committee  will  devote  special  em- 
phasis to  such  projects  as  Rover,  SNAP, 
and  Pluto.  These  hearings  will  be  a  part 
of  the  committee's  continuing  scrutiny 
of  the  prepress  of  the  nuclear  space  pro- 
gram. 

D.    SECUBITT 

The  committee  Intends  to  hold  hear- 
ings next  year  on  the  security  standards 
applicable  to  employees  and  facilities  of 
Government  agencies  relating  to  access 
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to  restricted  data.  The  committee 
plans,  among  other  things,  to  look  into 
the  variations  that  have  developed  in 
security  standards  between  Government 
agencies  in  the  control  and  protection 
of  atomic  energy  restricted  data. 

■  .   SAW    MATKKIALS    INDUSTBT 

The  Subcommittee  on  Raw  Materials 
plans  tentatively  to  hold  hearings  this 
fall — November  12-18 — on  the  state  of 
the  raw  materials  industry.  Hearings 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Congressman 
AspiNALL  are  planned  to  be  held  in  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico. 
Further  hearings  to  follow  up  on  facts 
developed  during  these  fall  hearings  may 
be  held  during  the  next  session.  It  is 
expected  that  these  hearings  will  devote 
special  emphasis  to  the  post- 1966  outlook 
for  the  uranium  industry. 

The  above  statement  of  plans  is.  of 
course,  largely  tentative.  In  a  field  such 
as  atomic  energy  where  developments 
emerge  rapidly  and  very  often  unex- 
pectedly, the  committee  must  be  pre- 
pared to  quickly  direct  its  attention  to 
new  and  unanticij>ated  subjects.  In  this 
spirit,  and  in  furtherance  of  its  continu- 
ing responsibility  as  legislative  watchdog 
of  the  atomic  energy  program,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  looks  for- 
ward to  new  accomplishments  during  the 
2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

Following  is  a  list  of  publications  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
for  1961 — 87th  Congress,  1st  session. 
Dependent  upon  availability  of  supply, 
copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  room 
P-88,  U.S.  Capitol  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

List  of  Publications 

im  thb  seth  congress.  2d  session — 1960 

"Naval  Reactor  Program  and  Polaris  Missile 
System":  Hearing.  April  9,  1960. 

IK    THE    S7TH    CONGRESS,    1ST    SESSION — 1961 

AEC  authorizing  legislation  (Reports 
(H.  Rept.  No.  562).  June  21,  1961;  S.  Rept. 
No.  441.  June  21.  1961;  Conference  Report 
No.  1101,  Aug.  31,  1961):  Hearings.  May  1. 
2,  3.  4.  10.  11.  17,  18,  19;  and  June  6  (price 
•2.50) . 

"AEC-NASA  Nuclear  Rocket  Program": 
Hearings,  August  28  and  29.  (Available  when 
printed.) 

"Agreement  for  Cooperation  with  Italy  for 
Mutual  Defense  Purposes":  Hearing,  March 
9,  1961. 

"Agreement  for  Cooperation  with  Italy  for 
Mutual  Defense  Purposes":  House  Report 
No.  167,  Senate  Report  71. 

"Application  of  Radioisotopes  and  Radia- 
tion In  the  Life  Sciences":  Hearings,  March 
27,  28,  29  and  30   (price  $1.50). 

"Application  of  Radioisotopes  and  Radia- 
tion In  the  Life  Sciences":  Summary  analysis, 
J\ine  1961   (price  15  cents). 

"Atomic  energy  legislation  through  the 
86th  Congress.  2d  session":  Committee  print, 
February  1961    (price  65  cents). 

"Background  Information  on  the  High  En- 
ergy Physics  Program  and  the  Proposed  Stan- 
ford Linear  Electron  Accelerator  Project": 
Report  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  1961. 

"Developments  in  the  Field  of  Detection 
and  Identification  of  Nuclear  Explosions": 
Hearings.  July  25,  36,  27,  1061.  (AvaUable 
when  printed.) 

"Development.  Growth  and  State  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Industry" :  Hearings  Febrtiary 
21.  23.  24.  27.  28,  and  March  1,  2,  3,  1961 
(price  $2.25). 


"Improving  the  AEC  Regulatory  Process": 
Committee  print,  March  1961  (price  30 
cents). 

"Improving  the  AEC  Regulatory  Process": 
Volume  II,  appendix,  March  1961  (price 
$2.75). 

"Membership,  publications,  and  other  per- 
tinent Information  through  the  86th  Con- 
gress. 2d  session,  of  the  JCA£":  Committee 
print.  March  1961. 

"Omnibus  bills.  1961  and  amendment  to 
section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act" :  Hear- 
ings. June  27  and  29. 

"Operations  under  the  indemnity  provi- 
sions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954": 
Hearings,  July  18.  19.  20.  (Available  when 
printed.) 

"Power  conversion  studies  Hanford  new 
production  reactor":  Committee  print. 
March  1961. 

"Radiation  protection  criteria  and  stand- 
ards— their  basis  and  use":  Index  to  hear- 
ings, July  1961  (price  30  cents). 

"Radiation  safety  and  regulation":  Hear- 
ings. June  12,  13.  14,  and  16.  (Available 
when  printed.) 

"SL-1  accident"  (AEC  Investigation  Board 
report)  :  Committee  print.  June  1961  (price 
55  cents) . 

"Views  and  comments  on  improving  the 
AEC  regulatory  process":  Committee  print. 
June  1961. 

"Agreement  for  Cooperation  for  Mutual 
Defense  Purposes  With  the  Republic  of 
France":   Hearings.  September  12.   1961. 

"Agreement  for  Cooperation  for  Mutual 
Defense  Purposes  with  the  Republic  of 
France":  H.  Rept.  No.  1183  and  S.  Rept.  1035. 
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RESUME  OF  SENATOR  ALEXANDER 
WILEY'S  ACTIVmES  IN  THE  1ST 
SESSION  OF  THE  87TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
approach  of  adjournment,  I  believe  that 
it  is  important  to  summarize  and  evalu- 
ate the  accomplishments  of  Congress.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  brief 
statement  of  my  views — as  well  as  par- 
ticipation in  these  accmnplishments — 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

With  adjournment,  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  report  to  you — my  constitu- 
ents— not  only  on  the  record  of  Congress, 
but  on  my  activities  as  your  Senator  In 
Congress. 

Briefly,  the  rteum^  will  Include  legislation 
which  I  sponsored,  cosponsored,  or  sup- 
ported. Also,  it  will  Include  opposition  to 
legislative — and  other  governmental  action — 
which  I  felt  against  the  best  Interest  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  Nation. 

During  the  session,  the  senatorial  work- 
load Included,  not  only  yea-and-nay  votes 
In  the  Senate,  but  also  a  tremendous  volume 
of  hearings — Including  writing  and  rewriting 
of  legislation — In  committees.  As  the  sen- 
ior Senator  of  Wisconsin,  I  am  a  member  of 
the  following  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees: 

1.  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee; 

2.  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  includ- 
ing: African  Affairs  Subcommittee.  European 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  and  Canadian  Affairs 
Subcommittee: 

3.  Judiciary  Ccnnmlttee,  Including:  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks  and  Copyrights  8ubcom-< 
mlttee.  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee. Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee. 
Refugees  and  Escapees  Subcommittee,  and 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee. 


The  maintenance  of  peace — or,  oonvenely, 
preventing  world  war  III — is  a  major  chal- 
lenge confronting  us  and  the  world.  As  a 
free  nation,  confronted  by  a  threat  to  Its 
life  from  conununlsm,  we  recognize  that 
complex  tasks  lie  ahead.  Including: 

1.  Preventing  a  further  expansion  of  ag- 
gressive, totalitarian  Ideology — communism. 

2.  Establishing  a  sound  foundation  for 
peace. 

3.  Creating  a  world  In  which  manpower  and 
resources  can  l>e  dedicated  to  benefiting^ 
not  threatening  to  destroy — mankind. 

STRENGTHENING   U.S.   OETENSES 

Communism — a  powerful  bloc  controlling 
nearly  a  billion  people,  vast  lands  and  nat- 
ural resources,  continues  to  mobilize  for  at- 
taining its  goal  of  world  conquest — In  ef- 
fect to  "bury  us." 

We  need,  therefore:  (1)  To  maintain — to- 
gether with  other  free  nations — a  strong 
military  defense:  and  (2)  to  combat  aggres- 
sion in  political,  economic,  cultural  and 
other  nonmllltary  fronts.  Recognizing  this 
threat.  Congress  enacted — and  I  supported — 
a  number  of  programs,   Including: 

1.  Earmarking  about  $48  billion  for  na- 
tional security  efforts.  Including  putting 
more  "muscle"  and  "firepower"  Into  our  Jet- 
mlssUe-nuclear -space  defenses;  and  strength- 
ening the  alliances  of  free  nations  formed  to 
combat  the  outspreading  of  communism. 

2.  Establishing  a  Disarmament  Agency — for 
better  formulating  and  executing  U.S.  efforts 
aimed  toward  control  and  reduction  of 
armaments. 

3.  Creating  a  Peace  Corps  for  (a)  meeting 
human  and  economic  needs  In  less  developed 
countries  by  giving  Ideas  and  technical 
know-how.  Instead  of  gifts  of  dollars;  and 
(b)  providing  an  Indirect  nonmllltary 
counterforce  to  communism — operating  a 
global  ring  of  Red  conspirators. 

4.  Strengthening  our  civil  defense  program. 

MAINTAINING  A  STRONG  ZCONOMT 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  economic 
picture.  Our  nation — to  meet  challenges  of 
security  and  progress — needs  to  maintain  a 
strong,  dynamic,  forward-striding  economy. 

The  foundation  of  our  system,  of  course. 
Is  not  activities  of  Uncle  Sam,  but  free  en- 
terprise. 

The  passage  of  laws — Insofar  as  is  neces- 
sary for  economic  purposes — should  be  aimed 
at  spurring — not  stunting,  or  unnecessarily 
Interfering  with — the  ability  of  free  enter- 
prise to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 
Among  the  major  programs  approved  by  Con- 
gress, which  I  supported,  are  the  following: 
Improvement  In  the  expansion  of  our  local. 
State.  National  Highway  System;  stimulating 
the  housing  and  homebulldlng  program,  In- 
cluding liberalization  of  homebuylng  regu- 
lations to  enable  more  families  to  own  a 
piece  of  America;  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  airports;  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  workers,  who,  still  un- 
employed have  exhausted  such  benefits;  and 
carrying  forward  port  and  harbor  develop- 
ment and  flood  control;  and  other  projects. 

TAXES — BCONOMT 

To  help  keep  our  economic  house  In  order, 
we  need,  also,  the  following  actions:  A  top- 
to-bottom  reform  of  our  tax  system — to  plug 
loopholes;  Iron  out  Inequities;  remove  un- 
intended hardships  or  benefits;  and  gener- 
ally to  find  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
country  can  (a)  more  effectively  meet  iu 
fiscal  needs;  (b)  assure  fair  treatment  of 
our  citizens  under  the  law;  and  (c)  spur, 
not  stunt,  economic  growth  and  progress. 

KSTABUSHMXNT  Or  A  PXRMANKirT  HOOVZR-TTPX 
WATCHDOG  COMMRTXX  ON  FRDXRAI.  SFENDINfl 

Year  after  year,  the  American  taxpayer  Is 
confronted  by  bigger  and  bulgier  Federal 
budgets — amounting  to  about  $88  billion  for 
1862. 
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For  this  rcaaon,  I  have  proposed  a  perma- 
nent, HooTer-type  watchdog  commission — to 
act  as  guardian  of  the  purse  strings. 

The  obJ«cUv«s  would  include:  Cutting  out 
waste  and  duplication  stopping  unneces- 
sary competition  amonif  Federal  agencies  or 
services;  eliminating  activities  that  are  non- 
essential or  that  could  better  be  performed 
by  State  and  local  government  or  private 
enterprise;  and  generaUy,  to  promote  great- 
er effliclency  and  economy. 

Previous  Hoover  Oimmlssions'  recom- 
mendatlons  have  saved  estimated  $3  to  $4 
billion  annually. 

I  am  urging,  therefore,  that — during  the 
congressional  recess  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  consider  and 
prepare  recommendatloos  for  establishment 
of  a  Permanent  Watchdog  Committee  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  taxpayer. 

In  a  free  society,  government.  I  believe,  can 
make  its  best  contribution  to  economic 
growth  by  fostering  conditions  that  encour- 
age and  reinforce  the  eAorts  of  individuals 
and  private  groups  to  Improve  their  circum- 
stances, and  promote  progress. 

This  Includes:  Preserving  a  free,  competi- 
tive climate;  maintaining  a  stable  currency; 
attempting  to  minimize  fluctuations  in  em- 
ployment; developing  human  and  natural 
resoiirces:  and  enhancing  personal  security 
of  our  people. 

Now.  and  in  the  years  ahead,  we.  as  a  na- 
tion, then,  depend  to  a  large  degree  upon  our 
free-enterprise  system  to  (1)  create  more 
good  things  of  life  for  our  fast-expanding 
population;  (2)  further  Improve  our  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  programs  for  an  acceler- 
ated rate  of  economic  progress;  (3)  provide 
the  economic  strength  to  support  a  costly 
national  defense  program;  and  (4)  to  sup- 
port— as  we  can — global  efforts  to  eradicate 
disease,  malnutrition,  poverty.  Illiteracy  and 
other  plagues  of  mankind — without  which 
there  can  be  no  real  peace. 

■PACK    EXIOORATIOK 

The  space  age — sprinkling  our  language, 
luid  the  heavens,  with  rockets,  mlasilas, 
satellites,  and  other  space  instruments — has 
created  an  era  of  new  promise  and  challenge. 
During  normal  times,  exploratory  efforts 
would  probably  go  forward  at  a  slower  pace. 
However,  communism— the  foe  of  freedom 
— is  up  there,  brandishing  its  space  power 
for  blackmail  and  threatening  annihUatlon 
of  the  free  world.  In  vain,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  obtain  agreement  tor  dedicating 
outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  Reds, 
however,  do  not  agree.  Consequently,  we 
must  go  full  speed  ahead  for  developing  a 
space  defense  to  provide  protection  against: 
Nuclear  bombings  from  outer  space;  satellite 
or  other  spacecraft  used  tor  attack  against 
freedom;  developing  effective  anti-missile 
missiles;  and  creating  antidotes  against  nu- 
clear fallout  and  other  defenses. 

The  exploration  of  space,  however,  also  of- 
fers practical  benefits.  Among  other  things, 
these  Include: 

1.  Improved  radio,  television,  and  tele- 
phone communication. 

a.  More  effective  weather  forecasting  to 
minimize  loss  from  tornadoes,  hurricanes, 
and  other  storms,  as  well  as  to  benefit  agri- 
cultural and  conservation  programs. 

8.  Further  efforts  to  utUiae  heat  and  light 
from  the  sim  and  other  natural  rMources  of 
the  universe. 

4.  Generally  gather  data  about  the  ele- 
ments and  forces  of  space  for  harnessing 
them  to  serve  mankind. 

During  this  session.  I  have  supported  ef- 
forts to  further  improve  and  expand  our 
space  exploration  utilisation  program. 

SUMAM   WKLTAXR 

Despite  the  significance  of  national,  global, 
and  space  challenges,  we  cannot — and  must 
not — get  so  lost  in  theoe  affairs  that  we  fall 
to  recognize  and  fulfill  the  human  needs  of 
our  people. 


Briefly,  then,  let's  take  a  look  at  inograms 
designed   to   promote  human  progress. 

Dtirlng  this  session,  the  Congress  enact- 
ed— and  I  supported — efforts  to:  Liberalize 
social  security  beneflU  for  folks  over  W: 
combat  Juvenile  delinquency;  provide  73 
more  Federal  Judgeships  to  try  to  help  clear 
up  the  backlog  of  court  cases;  stiffen  penal- 
ties for  public  nuisances  who  distribute  ob- 
scene literature  injurious  to  youth;  and 
enact  tougher  laws  to  curb  organized,  inter- 
state crime — Jeopardizing  the  Interests  and 
lives  of  our  citizens  and  costing  billions  of 
dollars  yearly. 

ANTICOMMUNISlf 

In  a  crisis-ridden  world,  communism  con- 
stitutes the  major  threat  to  peace. 

MilltarUy,  the  Red  armed  forces  total 
about  9  million — with  ever-growing  nu- 
clear— missile — fire  power.  In  addition,  a 
global  ring  of  about  36  million  Red  con- 
spirators are  operating  In  about  86  countries. 
What  is  their  aim?  To  carry  on  political, 
ideological,  economic  warfare  by  subversion, 
espionage,  sabotage  and  other  aggressive 
tactics  to  further  their  aims  of  world  con- 
quest. 

For  this  reason,  we  must  strengthen  our 
anti-Communist  programs.  This  includes 
the  following: 

1.  Putting  more  muscle  and  firepower  into 
our  Jet — nuclear — space  defense  for  a  deter- 
rent to  massive  attack; 

2.  Strengthening  our  truth-spreading  pro- 
grams to  beat — not  be  beaten  by — the  Com- 
munist propaganda  machine. 

3.  Adopting  a  more  realistic  coiinter- 
offenslve  on  nonmllltary  fronts,  including 
sharper  efforts  to  penetrate  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains — not  leave  this  as  un- 
touchable territory  for  the  Reds. 

4.  Creating  more  detaUed  blueprints  for 
triumph  of  freedom — for  a  more  effective 
nonmllltary  offensive  against  communism — 
not  Just  pursue  defensive  policies. 

5.  More  effectively  mobilize  the  free  world, 
economically  and  politically,  as  well  as  mili- 
tarily, to  flght  communism. 

TARSC    OUTLOOK 

The  farm  picture — although  slightly 
brightened — still  has  not  improved  enough 
to  provide  the  farmer  with  a  fair  share  of 
the  income  of  the  Nation. 

Now,  it's  true  that  in  dairying — as  well  as 
other  aspects  of  VS.  agriculture— I  have 
supported  specific  steps  that  I  felt  would 
help  brighten  the  outlook.  These  have  in- 
cluded: Expanding  markets  at  home  and 
abroad:  establishment  of  a  dairy  research 
laboratory  to  find  new  Indvtstrlal  uses  for 
milk;  combating  livestock  disease;  strength- 
ening the  cooperative  movement;  eliminat- 
ing barriers  to  the  free  fiow  of  milk  in  In- 
terstate WMnmerce;  preventing  oleo  or  othor 
substitutes  from  usurping  dairy  markets; 
urging  strong  action  against  too  great  a 
flow  of  imports  that  would  jeopardize  the 
domestic  markets  for  U.S.  producers;  urged 
adoption  of  realistic  and  helpful — not  puni- 
tive— regulations  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. UJ3J3A.  and  other  agencies; 
advocated  a  realistic  price  support  program 
for  dairying;  urged  expansion  of  the  scho<d 
milk  and  school  lunch  program — providing 
an  important  outlet  for  dairy  and  other  farm 
products;  and  urged  adoption  of  special  as- 
sistance programs  to  aid  farmers  In  drought- 
stricken  areas  of  the  State. 

ST.  LAWRZlfCZ  SXAWAT A   BOON  TO  MIDWEST 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway — a  less-expensive 
trade  route  to  ports  of  the  world — offers 
new,  ever-greater  opportunity  for  stepped-up 
trade  and  commerce  for  Wisconsin  and  the 
upper  Midwest. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  original  law  authoriz- 
ing XJ3.  efforts  to  improve  the  waterway, 
I  naturally  feel  we  should  now  undertake 
more  realistic  efforts  to  reap  benefits  from 
Its  potential.  For  this  reason,  I  have  advo- 
cated, or  supported,  steps  to: 


Assure  fast,  smooth  handling  of  shipping 
through  the  seaway  itself,  eliminating  bot- 
tlenecks and  expediting  traffic. 

Finish  the  Job  of  deepening  and  improving 
the  Great  Lakes  connecting  channels,  so 
tliat  deep  sea  vessels  can  sail  to  all  lake 
ports. 

Expand  promotion  efforts  to  provide  ship- 
ping, trade,  and  related  Interests  with  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  advantages. 

Speed  up  completion  of  port  and  harbor 
development  projects,  to  enable  ports  to  ex- 
peditiously handle  available  traffic  and  larg- 
er volumes  of  trade  and  commerce  for  the 
future. 

Enlarge  research  efforts  to  find  markets  for 
the  wide  variety  of  products  of  the  agricul- 
tural-Industrial complex  of  the  upper  Mid — 
west,  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

Undertake  pilot  studies  in  delclng,  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  attempting  to  fur- 
ther extend  the  shipping  season. 

Find  early,  favorable  solutions  to  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  pilotage,  labor-manage- 
ment negotiations,  and  other  situations. 

Encourage  greater  cooperation  among 
lake  States  In  the  development  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

BATTLES  TO  SERVE  CITIZENS 

Serving  you,  my  constituents.  Invokes 
sometimes  opposition  to  proposals  tliat,  in 
my  Judgment,  would  not  serve  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  people  in  the  country.  These 
have  included  the  following: 

Opposing  discriminatory  rate  setting  on 
ocean-going  shipping,  detrimental  to  Wis- 
consin and  U.S.  farmers,  shippers,  manufac- 
turers, and  others. 

Opposing  too-large  volumes  of  imports  in 
dairying  and  manufacturing  that  Jeopard- 
ize our  domestic  economy. 

Urging  revision  of  governmental  tmd  pri- 
vate enterprise  shipping  patterns — to  en- 
courage greater  utilization  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  water  route  system  with 
its  benefits  for  Wisconsin. 

Contested  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  other  agencies  on  regula- 
tions contrary  to  the  public  Interest;  and 
other  actlviUes. 

OTHER  Acnvims 

Other  activities  have  Included : 

Greater  efforts  to  expand  natural  resotirces. 

Establishing  an  Ideological  Warfare  Agency 
to  more  effectively  combat  communism. 

Creating   a  national  food  reserve  system. 

Promoting  tourism  through  Wisconsin. 

Legislation  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
Menominee  Indlains. 

Expanding  forest  research. 

Creation  of  an  Antarctic  Commission  to 
better  protect  U.S.  interests  on  the  Great 
White  Continent. 

Establishment  of  a  Country  Life  Oommls- 
sion  to  study,  evaluate,  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  coping  with  long-range 
problems  In  agriculture. 

Establishment  of  an  Ice  Age  National  Park 
in  Wisconsin — to  protect,  preserve  and  utilize 
for  the  public  good  the  scenic,  scientific, 
geologic  significance  of  our  unique,  glaciidly 
formed  moraines. 

Improve  our  Judicial  system. 

Protect  patents. 

Improvement  of  our  educational  system. 

Promotion  of  our  Invest-ln-Amerlca  pro- 
gram. 

Establish  a  Sp>ace-Age  Manpower  Commis- 
sion. 

Protect  civil  rights  of  all  citizens. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  II  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  HJl.  9053. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  bill  (H.R.  9053)  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  with  respect  to 
the  periods  for  which  loans  under  that 
title  are  made,  which  wsis  read  twice  by 
its  tiUe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
9053)  to  amend  title  II  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  with 
respect  to  the  periods  for  which  loans 
under  that  title  are  made. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  section  205 
(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  limits  the  amount  that  may  be 
loaned  from  the  student  loan  fund  of  an 
institution  of  higher  education  to  $1,000 
to  any  student  for  any  fiscal  year  and  to 
a  total  for  all  years  of  not  more  than 
$5,000.  A  number  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  have  adopted,  or  are  in 
the  process  of  adopting,  an  accelerated 
program  providing  for  three  full  semes- 
ters of  15  weeks  each  per  calender  year 
Instead  of  two  14-  to  16-week  semesters 
or  three  10- week  semesters.  A  student 
pixrsuing  such  a  program  could  complete 
the  normal  eight  semesters  of  college 
work  in  2%  calendar  years  instead  of  3% 
calendar  years.  However,  under  the 
terms  of  the  act.  he  would  not  be  eligible 
for  a  loan  of  more  than  $1,000  per  fiscal 
year  whether  he  completed  two  semes- 
ters or  three  semesters  of  college  work 
during  the  12-month  period. 

The  bill,  if  adopted,  would  apply  the 
$1,000  per  year  limitation  to  the  'aca- 
demic year  or  its  equivalent"  rather  than 
the  fiscal  year,  thus  making  students 
undertaking  an  accelerated  program  eli- 
gible for  the  same  loan  amounts  during 
their  undergreuluate  study  as  are  stu- 
dents pursuing  the  traditional  4-year 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  cleared  the  bill 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] ;  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENl;  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse),  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  McNamara]  who  last  year  was  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  dealt  with  the  problem;  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr. 
Javits)  ;  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  find  unanimity  in  the  thought  that 
the  bill  should  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9053 »  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9169)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  9169,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry,  but  I  have  to  ask  the  Senator  to 
withhold  that  request  for  a  while. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  how  long  he  intends 
to  hold  the  floor?  I  should  like  to  notify 
the  Senate,  so  that  Senators  can  be  pre- 
pared. I  vmderstand  the  Senators  prob- 
lem. I  invite  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  does  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence. We  all  would  like  to  see  the  bill 
get  to  conference  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
that  I  should  like  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  then  get  the  floor,  and  then 
speak.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  have 
no  desire  to  delay  the  Senate  as  to  sine 
die  adjournment,  or  even  on  this  bill.  I 
am  unable  at  this  moment  to  give  the 
Senator  a  time  indication,  but  I  hope  I 
can  give  him  one  within  an  hour.  I  am 
unable  to  make  a  time  commitment  at 
this  moment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  wonder  if  he  could  give 
some  idea  how  long  it  might  require 
for  the  reconsideration  of  the  bill  which 
he  asked  to  have  reconsidered.  S.  1745. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  will 
not  take  me  very  long,  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  Two  or  three  other 
Senators  wish  to  be  heard,  and  we 
should  get  them  to  the  Chamber.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
willing  to  have  reconsidered  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed  and  then  to 
have  a  vote  on  its  merits.  With  that 
understanding,  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
the  Senators  who  are  interested  on  the 
floor,  I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  pro- 
ceed. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  can 
be  disposed  of  promptly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  seems  there  will  be  a  delay  of  an 
hour,  perhaps,  I  shall  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  and  then  ask  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  if  he  will  seek 
action  on  his  request  for  reconsidera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  an 
amendment  to  offer.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  committee. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
I  offer  the  amendment  which  Is  at  the 
desk,  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  29,  line  16, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$3,625,000" 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$3,800,000". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  would  restore  $175,000 
of  the  $325,000  cut  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  from  the 
budget  estimate  for  operating  expenses 
and  project  support  costs  of  the  Center 
for  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange 
Between  East  and  West. 

This  request  seems  to  be  entirely  rea- 
sonable, and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden]  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  State  Depart- 
ment Appropriations,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  ( Mr.  McClellan  1 ,  have  agreed 
that  the  request  should  be  taken  to  the 
conference  with  the  House  for  final  con- 
sideration. The  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  have  urged  that  this 
amount  be  available  to  continue  their 
program.  It  is  also  significant  that  the 
State  £>epartment  requested  that  this 
amount  be  restored. 

In  looking  to  the  future,  I  feel  it  is 
important  that  all  current  needs  be  rec- 
ognized and  dealt  with  In  an  appropriate 
way.  Furthermore,  keeping  this  idea 
before  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  will  be 
another  assurance  that  In  the  first  sup- 
plemental appropriation  next  year  the 
full  requirements  for  construction  will 
be  met. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr  President,  the 
amount  requested  in  the  amendment  Is 
authorized  by  law.  I  have  no  objection. 
I  am  willing  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment   offered    by    the    Senator    from 
Hawaii. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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REGULATION  OF  PARES  FOR 
TRANSPORTATION  OP  SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA— RECONSIDERATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  mo- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams!  for  reconsideration  of  the 
vote  by  which  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
(S.  1745)  to  amend  the  act  of  August  9, 
1955.  relating  to  the  fares  for  the  trans- 
portation of  schoolchildren  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  motion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
staff  of  the  minority  to  notify  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  DworshakI.  be- 
cause I  promised  that  he  would  be 
notified  when  the  bill  was  reconsidered. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
XJAicsl  is  In  the  Chamber.    The  Senator 


from  Idaho  TMr.  DworshakI  should  be 
notified  immediately. 

If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  does 
not  mind,  I  shall  make  a  short  state- 
ment, and  then  be  through. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  have  the  bill  before  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thought  the  bill  was 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  (8.  1745)  was 
passed. 

The  question  now  Is,  Shall  the  bill 
pass? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  took 
the  position  that  the  Senate  should  re- 
consider the  bill  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  time  ago  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  made  a  motion  for 
reconsideration,  which  Is  his  right;  and 
I  think  he  deserves  from  me  my  com- 
plete cooperation. 

I  see  now  in  the  Chamber  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  I  Mr.  ProutyJ,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Coounlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  really  occupy  the  position  of  spokes- 
man for  the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Beall  ] .  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  who  could  not  be  present 
today. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  amend 
existing  law  by  adding  a  new  section 
that  would  direct  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  pay  annually  to  each  common 
carrier  required  to  transport  school- 
children at  a  reduced  fare,  the  difference 
between  such  reduced  fare  and  the 
amount  which  would  have  otherwise 
been  paid  If  the  lowest  adult  fare  had 
been  collected.  An  estimated  5,442,000 
fares  are  paid  annually  by  schoolchildren 
at  the  existing  10-cent  rate.  The  pres- 
ent lowest  adult  fare  Is  20  cents. 

The  bill,  designed  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding the  affected  common  carriers  with 
payments  to  compensate  them  for  half- 
fare  rates  levied  by  law  on  schoolchildren 
passengers,  would  afford  such  carriers 
an  opportunity  to  earn  a  net  operating 
Income,  after  taxes,  equivalent  to  the 
rate  of  return  established  by  the  regu- 
latory commission  having  jurisdiction  in 
the  carrier's  last  rate  case. 

I  imderstand  that  the  return  is  4.9 
percent.  I  did  not  make  it  4.9  percent. 
All  that  action  will  do  Is  a  provide  that 
to  the  extent  that  the  transit  company 
does  not  reach  a  return  of  4.9  percent, 
It  can  obtain  additional  funds  from  the 
so-called  school  transportation  fund. 

Such  payments  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  common  carriers  qualifying 
under  the  formula  would  be  limited  to 
an  amount  which  would  not  increase  the 
net  operating  Income  of  a  carrier  to  an 
amount  over  and  ahove  that  prescribed 
in  the  carrier's  last  rate  case. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commis- 
sion would  certify  annually  to  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  amounts,  if  any,  owing  to 
each  common  carrier  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.    After  receiving  such  cer- 


tification, the  Board  of  Commissioners 
would  be  required  to  pay  to  each  car- 
rier the  amount  so  determined.  The 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Commission  was  established  under  a 
compact — Public  Law  86-784 — approved 
by  the  Congress,  authorizing  this  agency 
to  regulate  common  carrier  service  and 
fares  In  the  Washington  metropolitan 
region.  It  Is  the  committee's  conclusion 
that  the  interests  of  the  EHstrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia i"emain  fully  protected,  since  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Utilities  Commission  Is  required 
to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  three-member 
tristate  Commission.  Also,  the  commit- 
tee concurred  with  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  that  any  subsidy  pasmient 
should  not  be  exempt  from  the  imposi- 
tion of  Federal  Income  taxes  or  District 
of  Columbia  franchise  taxes  levied  upon 
corporate  income. 

With  the  committee  recommending 
that  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  subsidy 
to  the  carriers  should  be  governed  by 
the  rate  of  return  established  by  the 
appropriate  regulatory  agency  in  the 
carriers'  last  rate  case,  there  would  be 
no  reason  to  expect  a  substantial  school 
fare  subsidy  since  rates  are  fixed  so  as 
to  provide  the  return  allowed.  However, 
in  any  event,  the  largest  amount  that 
could  be  certified  is  $544,200  per  annum. 

I  was  asked  by  certain  Senators  to 
obtain  answers  to  certain  questions  on 
this  subject  which  concerned  them.  I 
now  read  Into  the  Record  the  questions, 
and  the  answers  that  I  obtained.  I  ob- 
tained the  answers  from  Mr.  George 
Donella,  District  Building,  who  is  an  ex- 
pert on  this  subject: 

Question.  Can  school  tickets  be  used  for 
pvirposes  other  than  going  to  and  from 
school? 

Answer.  No.  The  time  In  which  the  school 
tickets  may  be  used  is  from  5:30  o'clock  a.m. 
and  7  p.m.  on  schooldays.  Special  tickets 
are  provided  for  night  school  pupils  which 
may  be  used  between  the  hours  of  4:30  p.m. 
and  II  pjn.  These  reduced  fare  tickets  will 
not  be  good  on  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
Saturdays. 

Question.  Has  there  been  a  survey  made 
to  determine  how  many  children  use  public 
transportation? 

Answer.  No  survey  has  been  made  for 
this  specific  purpose.  However,  records 
available  to  the  Public  Utilities  Conunisslon 
indicate  that  5336,027  reduced  passenger 
fare  tickets  were  used  by  school  children  in 
the  calendar  year,  1960. 

Question.  Has  there  been  a  svu'vey  made 
to  determine  the  cost  of  transporting  chil- 
dren If  the  District  of  Colxunbia  were  to  fur- 
nish the  service  to  and  from  school? 

Answer.    There  has  been  no  such  survey. 

Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  who  have  lived  with  the  problem  are 
satisfied  that  if  we  proceeded  to  set  up  a 
public  transportation  system  for  the 
transport  of  children  to  public  schools — 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  transport  children  to  private  schools 
also,  as  is  done  in  many  States — the 
amount  required  would  be  far  In  excess 
of  the  amount  we  are  asking  to  be  paid  to 
the  transit  company  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  children. 

I  close  with  this  argument:  Under  the 
status  quo,  do  Senators  know  what  this 
means?    It  means  that  in  the  last  analy- 


sis, the  riders  of  buses  and  streetcars  are 
really  subsidizing  the  parents  who  are 
sending  children  to  school. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
DworshakI  to  know  that  I  asked  to  have 
him  called  to  the  Chamber  at  the  very 
beginning  of  my  comments.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  emphasize,  first, 
that  to  the  extent  that  It  can  be  shown 
that  the  present  fare  being  paid  for  the 
transportation  of  schoolchildren  here 
In  the  District  does  not  cover  cost  of 
operation  of  the  buses  by  the  Capital 
Transit  Co..  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  now  or  at  any  time 
to  vote  for  an  increase  in  those  rates 
I  do  not  think  that  other  passengers 
riding  the  buses  should,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  required  to  subsidize 
through  their  own  passenger  fares,  the 
transportation  of  schoolchildren.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  want  the 
situation  In  reverse.  No  study  has  been 
made  which  would  show  that  the  com- 
pany hauling  these  schoolchildren  for 
the  10-cent  fare  is  not  already  making 
money.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are.  I 
say  only  that  no  study  has  been  made 
to  show  that  they  are  not.  No  study  has 
been  made  to  show  to  what  extent  we 
should  raise  the  rate.  Should  we  raise 
it  to  12  cents?  To  15  cents?  Should 
we  raise  the  rate  to  20  cents?  Or  would 
It  be  cheaper,  if  the  bus  company  is  los- 
ing money,  for  the  District  to  put  on 
its  own  private  buses  to  haul  the  school- 
children? I  think  all  of  those  factors 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  be- 
fore we  just  vote  for  a  blanket  half -mil- 
lion-dollar annual  subsidy. 

What  I  object  to  In  respect  to  the  bill 
is  that  it  provides  the  mechanics  where- 
by Congress  will  reimburse  the  Capital 
TYansit  Co.,  not  just  for  that  portion  of 
the  fares  which  represents  a  loss  or  the 
lack  of  a  reasonable  profit,  but  the  bill 
provides  that  even  though  the  Capital 
Transit  Co.  is  making  money  now  on 
hauling  schoolchildren,  if  the  company 
needs  additional  revenue  to  bring  the 
return  of  its  investment  up  to  the  4.9 
percent  return  Congress  will  increase 
the  payment  of  the  hauling  of  the 
schoolchildren,  up  to  20  cents  each.  This 
bill  in  effect  is  a  built-in  subsidy  to 
guarantee  the  Transit  Company  a  profit 
without  any  regard  as  to  the  actual  cost 
of  transporting  these  schoolchildren. 

This  is  not  just  a  bill  to  pay  the  nec- 
essary transportation  of  the  children.  It 
is  an  indirect  subsidy  to  guarantee  to  the 
private  company  operating  the  service  in 
Washington  a  net  return  on  its  capital 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.  There- 
fore I  do  not  think  the  bill  should  be 
passed  without  further  information.  I 
think  the  bill  should  be  sent  back  to  the 
committee.  As  I  understand,  a  motion 
will  be  made  later  whereby  between  now 
and  next  year  the  committee  could  con- 
duct the  survey  to  find  out  what  It  is 
costing  to  transi>ort  the  schoolchildren 
under  the  present  system.  We  should 
know  whether  or  not  the  company  is  los- 
ing money  at  the  moment  and  whether 
or  not  they  need  this  increase  and,  if  so, 
to  what  extent  it  diould  be  raised. 
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Thus  far  such  infonnatlon  has  not 
been  requested,  nor  is  it  available. 

Apparently  the  only  question  that  has 
been  asked  is.  "How  much  does  the  com- 
pany need  to  bring  its  annual  earnings 
up  to  a  4. 9 -percent  return  on  the  capi- 
tal invested?" 

When  this  information  has  been  de- 
veloped the  committee  can  return  at 
the  first  of  the  year  with  a  bill,  and  we 
will  vote  on  it  accordingly.  I  would  be 
p>erfectly  willing  to  raise  the  rates  to 
whatever  extent  is  necessary  to  cover  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  schoolchildren 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  plus  a  rea- 
sonable profit  as  would  be  expected  to 
the  company  that  is  doing  the  job.  I 
think  we  should  either  do  that  with  the 
Capital  Transit  Co..  or.  as  I  said  earlier, 
the  District  should  provide  private  buses 
and  do  the  job  itself.  But  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  we  allow  the  trans- 
portation of  school  children  to  become  a 
vehicle  whereby  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  provide  a  subsidy  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  company  a  profit  when 
such  subsidy  has  no  relationship  to  the 
cost  of  transporting  school  children.  If 
we  are  going  to  pay  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing the  schoolchildren,  let  us  do  so,  but 
if  we  are  going  to  subsidize  the  Capital 
Transit  Co.  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury, 
let  that  request  come  as  a  direct  request. 

We  do  not  want  the  regular  passengers 
to  be  forced  to  subsidize  the  transporta- 
tion of  schoolchildren;  nor  do  we  want 
to  subsidize  regular  passenger  fares  and 
the  company  in  the  name  of  the  school- 
children. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  have  joined  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  1 
in  asking  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  bill, 
which  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  passed  on 
the  call  of  the  calendar  without  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  being  made. 

I  have  seen  many  bills  with  less  far- 
reaching  importance  and  impact  than 
this  bill  come  up  for  full  debate  and  full 
consideration. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  a  very 
great  champion  of  Federal  aid  for  educa- 
tion, and  I  am  sxu-e  he  has  won  much 
acclaim  for  that  activity.  I  can  see  no 
reason  at  this  time  for  singling  out  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  preferential 
treatment.  It  is  entirely  possible,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  knows,  that  early 
In  the  next  session  legislation  wUI  be 
considered  by  Congress  to  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  At  that  time,  the 
District  will  receive  full  and  equitable 
consideration  as  compared  with  the  50 
States  of  the  Union. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
knows  that  the  FedersJ  contribution  to 
the  District  was  increased  from  $25  mil- 
lion to  $30  million  this  year.  It  reflects 
a  very  sizable  Increase,  and  indicates  that 
Congress  is  interested  m  the  fiscal  sol- 
vency of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Only  a  few  minutes  ago,  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  $5  million  was  provided  for  aid  to 
schools  under  the  impacted  Federal  aid 
program  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Obviously  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
not  being  ignored  or  neglected,  but  is 
receiving  all  the  consideration  to  which  it 
is  entitled  at  this  time. 


I  believe  the  S«aator  from  Orefiron 
said  in  his  brief  opening  remarks  that 
no  survey  or  study  has  been  made  of  the 
transit  problem  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, so  far  as  the  schoolchildren  are 
concerned.  I  believe  that  is  a  fact.  If 
it  is.  then  that  is  even  more  justification 
to  defer  action  on  the  bill,  not  indefi- 
nitely, but  until  an  accurate  and 
thorough  study  and  survey  can  be  made 
of  the  various  points  involved  in  this 
very  significant  program.  Being  the 
fainnlnded  legislator  that  he  is.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  con- 
cur in  that  proposal.  Therefore.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  at  this  time,  in  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  the  session,  will  not  en- 
deavor to  deal  with  a  far-reaching  and 
very  important  problem  of  this  kind, 
when  it  is  likely  that  the  House  will 
not  take  action,  and,  even  if  it  did, 
when  we  know  that  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  deal 
thoroughly  and  fully  and  equitably  with 
educational  matters  affecting  not  only 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  also  the 
50  States  of  the  Union. 

On  that  basis.  I  believe  that  when  the 
Federal  contribution  is  being  incresised 
greatly  and  when  the  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  first  time  will 
likely  participate  to  the  extent  of  $5 
million  in  the  impacted  aid  program, 
there  is  justification  to  defer  action  on 
this  proposal  until  early  in  the  next 
session. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  brief 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  this  bill  was  the 
subject  of  extensive  hearings  on  the  part 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 
The  bill  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  committee.  All  the  Democratic  and 
Flepublican  members  of  the  committee, 
after  the  hearings,  on  the  basis  of  the 
record,  recommended  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  true  that  it  passed  on  the 
call  of  the  calendar.  No  objection  was 
raised,  and  the  committee  report  was 
available  to  the  Senate.  The  committee 
report  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 
I  believe  it  is  an  exceptionally  good  com- 
mittee report.  Two  members  of  our 
committee  are  considered  to  be  our  ex- 
perts on  this  subject  matter.  One  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bibls],  and  the  other 
is  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Beall]. 
Both  of  them  have  worked  on  this  mat- 
ter of  area  transportation.  They 
strongly  recommend  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  because  they  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion, I  have  reached  the  conclusion, 
and  the  committee  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  District  of  Columbia 
cannot  transport  these  schoolchildren 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  for  each  child. 

I  close  my  comment  on  this  argument 
by  pointing  out  that  it  costs  just  as 
much  money  for  the  Capital  Transit 
Co.  to  transport  a  child  going  to  high 
school  or  grade  school  as  It  does  to 
transport  an  adult.  We  cannot  draw 
any  line  of  distinction  in  cost  between 
transporting  a  schoolchlld  and  an  adult. 
There  are  no  special  buses  provided. 
The  children  get  on  the  general  buses. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  make  is  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  bill;  and  this  Is 


where  I  leave  my  good  friends,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  It  is  said  ttiat  we  should 
know  whether  the  company  is  losing 
money.  As  a  stanch  defender  of  the 
private  enterprise  system.  I  say  that 
that  question  is  irrelevant  to  the  prob- 
lem before  the  Senate.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  the  com- 
pany is  losing  money.  I  am  satisfied 
they  are  losing  a  substantial  amount  of 
money.  However,  I  go  to  the  question 
of  poUcy.  Why  should  we  say  to  the 
Capital  Transit  Co..  "You  must  carry 
these  children  for  less  than  cost  or  for 
just  cost"?  The  argument  is  made  that 
we  gave  the  company  a  franchise.  That 
is  not  a  Justification,  simply  because  we 
gave  them  a  franchise.  On  that  basis 
we  cannot  say.  "You  have  got  to  carry 
these  children  going  to  school  for  less 
than  cost  or  for  just  the  cost." 

If  we  wish  to  use  the  cost  approach 
to  this  matter,  then  we  ought  to  set  up 
our  own  buses  and  carry  the  children 
on  schoolbuses.  I  am  satisfied,  and  the 
committee  is  satisfied,  that  if  we  did 
that  the  cost  would  be  much  more  than 
the  cost  that  is  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
no  one  is  getting  cheated,  and  no  one 
is  losing,  so  far  as  the  taxpayers  are 
concerned,  because  Capital  Transit  Co. 
is  entitled  to  make  a  rate  of  return  of 
4.9  percent.  All  that  the  bill  does  in 
effect  is  say  to  Capital  Transit.  "You 
cannot  get  $1  more  for  carrying  school- 
children than  you  are  now  getting,  if 
you  get  a  4.9  percent  rate  of  return." 

The  regulatory  body  says  Capital 
Transit  is  entitled  to  it.  The  argument 
is  made  that  they  are  not  getting  4.9 
percent.  The  argximent  before  the  com- 
mittee is  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
they  are  not  making  that  rate  of  return 
Is  because  they  are  carr>'ing  these  school- 
children for  10  cents,  and  that  they  have 
had  a  substantial  loss  as  a  result 

There  is  nothing  to  stop  my  good 
friends  from  Delaware  and  Idaho  from 
having  a  study  made  next  year.  I  will 
support  them  in  that  study.  However. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  Justify  postpon- 
ing passing  a  bill  that  comes  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  to  do  justice  to 
the  transit  company  so  that  they  can 
get  the  rate  of  return  of  4.9  percent. 
They  cannot  get  over  It.  They  cannot 
get  $1  over  it.  Therefore,  I  believe  that, 
what  the  committee  has  brought  before 
the  Senate  is  a  bill  that  Is  fah-  to  the 
private  enterprise  system. 

I  close  with  this  argimient:  What  Is 
the  trend?  All  over  America  in  mass 
transportation,  what  is  the  trend? 
What  Is  the  problem  of  streetcar  com- 
panies and  bus  companies  In  city  after 
city?  Read  the  records  of  our  hear- 
ings, I  say  to  Senators.  This  Is  a  dying 
business  In  this  country.  The  clamor  Is 
to  take  it  over  by  public  ownership.  My 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  know  that  a 
few  years  ago  when  I  was  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  had  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Investigation  of  the  transit 
system  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
made  perfectly  clear  that  I  opposed  those 
who  at  that  time  were  advocating  pub- 
lic ownership.    I  said  we  can  bring  In  a 
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private  company.  At  that  time  the 
Wolfson  Co.  had  control  of  the  transit 
in  the  Ehstrict.  We  did  bring  in  a  pri- 
vate company.  I  beUeve  that  by  and 
large  it  has  done  a  remarkable  job.  We 
should  not  discriminate  against  it  by  re- 
fusing to  let  It  collect  a  4.9  percent  re- 
turn, which  the  regulatory  body  says  it 
is  entitled  to  collect,  We  can  take  judi- 
cial notice  of  the  fact  that  if  it  is  fair 
to  charge  20  cents  for  transporting  an 
adult,  we  are  asking  someone  to  subsi- 
dize taking  a  child  to  school  for  10  cents. 

All  I  am  making  a  plea  for  is  a  fair 
and  equitable  bill  which  will  do  justice 
to  private  enterprise  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  an  enterprise  which  ought  to 
have  an  end  brought  to  the  unfair  dis- 
crimination practiced  against  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  28  years  since  Congress  passed  the 
merger  resolution  under  which  the  trans- 
port system  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  consolidated.  Out  of  that  merger 
came  a  charter  for  the  creation  of  the 
Capital  Transit  Co.  The  charter  con- 
tained a  provision  that  schoolchildren 
shall  be  carried  at  a  fare  which  is  not 
more  than  one-half  the  cash  fare.  So 
if  the  cash  fare  today  were  20  cents,  the 
Transit  Co.  could  charge  not  to 
exceed  10  cents  for  each  schoolchlld. 
As  I  understand,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
5*2  million  transports  are  made  by  chil- 
dren in  the  course  of  their  school  year. 
At  10  cents  each,  that  would  amount,  in 
round  figures,  to  some  $550,000. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  proposes 
that  two  things  be  done:  The  first  is  to 
have  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Commis- 
sion ascertain  the  number  of  children 
riders  and  to  certify  that  number,  ex- 
pressed in  dollars,  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Transit  Commission  also  is 
charged  with  determining  what  the  net 
income  of  the  transit  company  should  be 
according  to  allowances  by  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  on  the  last  rate 
case.  So  if  the  last  rate  case  indicated 
the  transit  company  was  entitled  to  a 
4.9-percent  return,  two  figures  must  be 
considered.  It  is  not  possible  to  exceed 
the  4.9-percent  figure:  but  the  law  does 
provide  that  there  shall  be  paid — there  is 
nothing  permissive  in  the  language;  it  is 
that  there  shall  be  paid — to  the  carrier 
an  amount  equal  to  that  difference, 
which  is  roughly  $545,000  or  $550,000. 
That  would  be  a  subsidy  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  DC.  Transit  System. 
I  do  not  know  what  else  it  could  be 
called.  I 

It  occurs  to  me  tnat  In  the  granting 
of  a  charter,  all  these  items  are  discussed 
before  the  charter  is  approved.  In  the 
main,  anyone  seeking  a  charter  is  only 
too  glad  to  make  such  a  concession  to 
the  children.  But  when  they  come  back 
later  and  say,  "There  is  a  difference  of 
$550,000,  in  round  figures,  between  the 
lowest  cash  fare  and  the  fare  which  the 
children  pay;  therefore,  the  authorizing 
authority,  namely,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  should  be  com- 
pelled out  of  their  funds  to  make  that 
kind  of  remittance  to  the  transit  com- 
pany," it  becomes  a  mandatory  amount 
at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  at  that  point? 


I  think  ve  may  be  able  to  reconcile  our 
points  of  view. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  amount  may  be 
$500,000;  it  may  be  not  a  single  cent. 
That  will  all  depend  on  whether  the  reg- 
ulatory body  finds  that  the  transit  com- 
pany is  making  a  4.9-percent  return. 
The  company  will  get  the  additional 
money  out  of  the  so-called  school-fare 
fund  only  if  it  is  necessary  to  bring  its 
return  up  to  4.9  percent.  However,  the 
company  may  not,  in  any  event,  charge 
more  than  the  regular  fare.  I  do  not 
know  how  much,  out  of  the  possible 
$500,000,  the  company  could  get  in  the 
first  year.  As  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
well  knows,  that  would  depend  on  a  num- 
ber of  factors  in  the  running  of  a  mass 
transportation  system.  However,  there 
are  two  protections,  so  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned.  First,  the  transit  com- 
pany cannot  receive  more  than  a  4.9-per- 
cent return.  Second,  it  may  not  charge 
more  than  20  cents,  which  is  the  regu- 
lar fare.  In  my  judgment,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  company  will  not  require 
anywhere  near  $500,000.  However,  it  is 
only  fair  to  the  private  enterprise  system 
that  it  at  least  be  made  whole. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
examine  the  argiunent  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon.  If 
it  is  not  to  cost  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  cent,  then  the  bill  should  not  be  here. 
If  it  is  not  known  how  much  the  pro- 
posal will  cost,  then  the  bill  ought  to  go 
back  to  committee  for  further  survey 
and  study.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
propose  to  move  to  recommit  the  bill. 

It  will  be  a  precedent  to  say  to  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  "You 
shall  pay  to  the  D.C.  Transit  System  the 
amount  which  represents  the  difference 
In  fare,  but  not  more  than  4.9  percent  of 
the  net  operating  income  on  the  capital 
investment." 

Such  a  procedure  would  fan  out  into 
every  State  In  the  Union.  I  should  like 
to  know  where  we  would  end  if  we  made 
it  mandatory  upon  the  District  Commis- 
sioners to  pay  a  subsidy,  because  such  a 
procedure  could  be  picked  up  by  the 
State  legislatures:  it  could  be  picked  up 
by  city  coimcils  all  over  the  country. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  served  on  a  city 
council  which  dealt  with  a  similar  prob- 
lem. I  remember  the  public-operated 
railway  at  the  time.  That  Is  where  I 
got  my  first  indoctrination. 

I  think  it  would  be  the  better  part  of 
wisdom,  because  Congress  will  reconvene 
in  a  matter  of  3  months,  to  recommit 
the  bin  for  a  little  further  study  and 
recommendations.  To  that  end,  I  sub- 
mit my  motion.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
motion  win  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  Mr.  Dirksen  moves 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
instructions  to  conduct  a  survey  and 
study  of  the  school  transf>ortatlon  prob- 
lem in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to 
report  back  to  the  Senate  together  with 
its  recommendations  on  or  before  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1962. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Piesldent,  in  my 
opinion,  the  bill  has  far-reaching  rami- 
fications.   We  approach  it  as  if  it  will  be 


limited  in  its  application  to  the  District 
of  Coliuibia.  It  definitely  deals  with  an 
entry  into  a  new  field,  namely,  the  sub- 
sidization of  the  mass  transportation 
facilities  of  a  municipality. 

In  1957,  when  the  Subcommittee  on 
Surface  Transportation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
was  conducting  hearings  on  the  plea  of 
the  railroads,  the  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and,  also,  as  I  recall, 
the  president  of  the  lioston  and  Maine 
Railroad  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  recommended  a  subsidy  for 
the  financing  of  commuter  service,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  losing  money. 

Within  3  days  after  the  recommenda- 
tion was  made,  I  had  received  letters 
from  two  municipalities  in  Ohio  asking 
that  they  be  provided  a  subsidy  because 
they  were  not  able  successfully  to 
finance  their  domestic  transportation 
service. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  Senator 
frwn  Oregon,  when  he  described  the  bill 
relating  to  the  local  transportation  agen- 
cies, in  effect  implied  that  subsidy  is  the 
way  out  for  practically  all  transportation 
companies  In  the  country.  If  that  Is  a 
fact,  we  should  not  deal  with  this  matter 
by  quickly  passmg  such  a  bill  without 
deep  and  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  subsidies  are  being  re- 
quested for  practically  every  type  of  op- 
eration. Last  week  we  decided  to  sub- 
sidize the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc.  We 
are  subsidizing  the  airlines,  the  inland 
water  carriers,  and — indirectly — the 
truckers.  It  is  proposed  to  subsidize  the 
railroads.  Today  we  have  the  beginning 
of  what  in  my  opinion  will  eventually  be 
a  demand,  from  all  over  the  coimtry,  that 
"if  you  are  subsidizing  the  transit  sys- 
tem in  the  District  of  Columbia,  sub- 
sidize the  transit  systems  in  Cleveland,  in 
Toledo,  in  Dayton,  In  Plqua,  in  Troy,  and 
everywhere  else." 

In  my  judgment,  we  had  better  begin 
to  look  for  the  causes  of  the  inability 
to  make  a  fiscal  success  of  these  trans- 
portation systems.  When  a  segment  of 
our  economy  says.  "We  cannot  survive 
unless  you  help  us,"  we  nish  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  and  begin  to  ladle  out 
public  funds;  but  no  thought  is  given 
to  the  causes  or  to  trying,  through  elimi- 
nation of  the  causes,  to  create  a  better 
fiscal  situation. 

Not  only  should  this  measure  be  con- 
sidered further  in  the  Senate,  but 
throughout  the  country  there  should  be 
an  opportunity  for  all  the  forums  to 
consider  it,  and  there  should  be  an  op- 
portunity for  those  at  the  dinner  tables 
and  the  breakfast  tables  to  discuss  this 
new  field  of  endeavor  into  which  it  is 
sought  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
participate. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  gladly 
support  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill, 
for  further  study  by  the  committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  that  the  bill  be  recommitt^. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question  I  sisk  for  the  yeas  and  nasrs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
reply  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  who  has  said  this  matter 
has  ramifications  far  beyond  the  District 
of  Columbia.  However,  I  respectfxifly 
deny  that,  inasmuch  as  this  afternoon 
the  Senate  is  being  asked  to  do  what  la 
strictly  a  city -council  job;  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  axe  proceeding  as  the  city  alder- 
men for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  has  been  constant  pressure  for 
an  increase  in  the  transportation  fare 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  transit 
company  either  is  entitled  to  have  an  in- 
crease in  the  fare  or  is  entitled  to  some 
help  in  connection  with  the  school - 
cliildren  transportation  problem.  The 
matter  is  that  simple. 

It  is  proposed  now  to  return  this  meas- 
ure to  the  committee.  But  a  voluminous 
record  has  already  been  developed  there, 
and  the  committee  could  not  possibly 
do  a  better  Job  in  that  connection.  In 
connection  with  the  committee  hearings, 
few  Senators  could  answer  in  the  affirm- 
ative the  question  "Were  you  there, 
Charlie?"  And  I  suppose  that  very  few 
Senators  could  answer  in  the  affirmative 
the  question  "Have  you  read  the  record 
in  connection  with  this  measure?" 

The  committee  members  and,  in  turn, 
all  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  the  job  of  serving  as  aldermen  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  President. 
The  question  is  whether  it  is  better  to 
provide  some  assistance  to  the  transit 
company  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
portation of  schoolchildren — who  now 
are  being  transported  by  the  transit 
company  at  a  loss  of  10  cents  per  child — 
rather  than  to  leave  the  transit  com- 
pany in  a  position  to  request  a  general 
increase  in  fare  in  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia.  The  fare  for  the  transportation  of 
adults  in  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia 
presently  is  25  cents,  or  5  fares  for  $1. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  apparent  that 
nothing  would  be  accomplished  by 
recommitting  the  bin.  We  are  satisfied 
that  what  is  now  proposed  by  means  of 
this  measure  is  the  fair  thing  to  do  in 
dealing  with  a  private  enterprise  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  sJready  is 
working  under  great  hardship. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreetag  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio  will  state 
It. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  apply  also  to  the 
pending  motion? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  recommit,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  have 


they  not.  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  recommit? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  Is  correct.  But  the  pending 
motion  is  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

On  this  que8ti<Hi  the  yeas  and  najrs 
have  been  demanded.  Is  there  a  suffi- 
cient second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  orxlered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  now  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  recommit.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  vote  was  recapitulated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  recorded? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  is  recorded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Am  I  recorded  in 
the  negative? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  not  recorded  in  the 
negative.  He  is  recorded  as  voting  in 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  whether  or  not  I  am  recorded? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  recorded. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  like  to 
know  just  how  I  am  recorded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  recorded  as  voting 
in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  if  I  am  recorded? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  re- 
corded. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  ask  how  I  am 
recorded? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  re- 
corded as  voting  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  I  am  re- 
corded; and,  if  so,  how? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
recorded  as  voting  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr,  President,  am  I 
recorded? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maine  is  re- 
corded. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    How  am  I  recorded? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maine  Is  re- 
corded as  voting  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  recorded? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  re- 
corded. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  May  I  inquire  as  to 
how  I  am  recorded? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
recorded  as  voting  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  the 
regnlar  order. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  whether  I  am  recorded? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wyoming  Is 
recorded. 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr,  President,  the 
regular  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  regular  order  is  called  for. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  aimounce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Ak- 
onsoH].  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
BiBLxl.  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BttkdickI,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada I  Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  ClaskJ,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodo],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastuutd]. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
ERvnc],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRicHTl,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  GrxtznincI,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Harticx],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kktauvir], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  LokgI. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
GesI.  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Nkxtbirckr],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  SmathxrsI,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Smtth].  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Stkihcton], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGzl,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young],  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavxz],  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGiEl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  TalmadgeI  is  paired  wiUi  the 
Senator«fnxn  Missouri  (Mr.  Stking- 
tonI.  • 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bxtroick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dosd],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fitlbricht].  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruenihg], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  HartksI, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Kefauver].  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss] ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Nettberger],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Smathers].  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Smith  1,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yormol. 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announced  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  ]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  attend  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
mentary Conference  in  London. 
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The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
AllottI  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoefpel]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate  to  attend  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference  in  Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
CapehartI.  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fonc],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Bridges]  Ls  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr  Miller]  would  vote 
•nay." 

On  this  vote.  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Beall]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 


(No.  819) 

■ 

TEAS— 35 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Mnrae 

CarroU 

JaTtU 

Muakle 

CMe,NJ, 

Johnston 

Pastore 

Chxirch 

Keating 

Pell 

DOUglAS 

Kerr 

Prouty 

Kngle 

Long.  HawaU 

Prozmlre 

Oore 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Hart 

Sp&rkman 

Hkjdm 

McCarthy 

Stennla 

Hlckay 

McNamaxa 

WllUama.  N  J. 

HUl 

MetcaU 

Yar  borough 

Humphrer 

Monroooy 
NATB^aS 

Bu»n 

Blender 

RuseeU 

Hlckenl<ioper 

SaltonstaU 

Byrd.  V». 

Holland 

8nilth,  Maine 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Case.  S.  Oak. 

Kuchel 

WUey 

Cooper 

lAuache 

WUUams,  Del. 

Curtla 

Long.  La. 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Dlrkaen 

McClellaji 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

NOT  vormo— 40 

Aiken 

Cotton 

Morton 

AUott 

Dortd 

Moss 

Anderson 

Eastianri 

Neuberger 

B«aU 

■mn 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Pong 

8choepp«l 

Bible 

Pul  bright 

Soott 

Bildce* 

Ooldwat«r 

Smathers 

Burdlck 

Oruenlcg 

Smith.  Mass. 

BuUer 

Hartke 

Symington 

Cannon 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Capebait 

KefauTer 

Tower 

Carlaon 

Long.Uo. 

Young,  Ohio 

Cbavea 

liloae* 

Clark 

timer 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  recommit  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  i)ar- 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
will  state  it, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  did  not  call  for  the  regu- 
lar order,  but  has  observed  with  increas- 
ing frequency  the  delay  In  announcing 
the  results  of  yea-oiid-nay  votes,  due  to 
the  forgetfulness  of  so  many  Senators 
as  to  how  they  have  voted.  There  has 
grown  In  my  mind  u  curiosity  as  to  why 
these  interrogatorlefi  and  replies  are  not 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  as 


part  of  the  parliamentary  proceedings. 
I  raise  the  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to 
why  the  full  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
do  not  appear  in  print,  as  I  believe  they 
should. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Record  is  prepared  by  the 
OfBcial  Reporters,  and  the  Chair  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  is  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  MUNI>T.  The  Senate  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  what  is  printed.  I 
make  the  iwint  of  order  that  the  full 
proceedings  should  be  printed,  and  in- 
sist, unless  there  is  some  rule  to  the  con- 
trary, that  what  occurs  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  should  appear  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  can  put  in  or  eliminate  from  the 
Record  what  it  wishes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  not  have  censorship 
appearing  in  the  Senate,  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senate.  What  transpires  on 
the  floor  ought  to  appear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inqiiiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
the  point  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  sup- 
port a  question  of  privilege  of  the  Sen- 
ate, because  the  Journal  is  supposed  to 
be  an  accurate  record  of  every  proceed- 
ing of  the  Senate.  One  might  very  well 
raise  the  broad  question  of  privilege  of 
the  Senate  on  that  groimd,  and  ask 
for  a  ruling  of  the  Presiding  OfBcer  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  It  oc- 
curs to  the  Senator  from  Florida 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  relinquished  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  a  ruling? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  the  basis  of  his  parliamentary 
mquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  I  had  the 
floor. 

Mr,  MUNDT.  I  am  awaiting  a  ruling 
of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  heard  on  the  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  Is  rec- 
ognized on  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  sympathy  for 
my  distinguished  friend  from  South 
Dakota,  because  I  have  had  the  same 
concern  from  time  to  time,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  complete  answer  is  that 
if  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  or 
the  Senator  from  Florida  should  feel 
aggrieved  when  his  name  is  left  out  of 
the  Record  the  next  morning,  the  Sena- 
tor always  has  a  right  to  have  the  Rec- 
ord corrected.  There  is  a  remedy,  in- 
stead of  raising  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  misimderstands  the  point  made 


by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  not  ag- 
grieved about  the  fact  that  it  appears 
his  memory  suiBces  to  remember  how  he 
has  voted.  I  am  a  little  aggrieved  about 
the  serious  delay  and  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  Record  as  to  those 
Senators  who  cannot  remember  how 
they  voted  more  than  2  or  3  minutes 
after  the  act. 

I  am  aggrieved  also,  if  we  permit  the 
Official  Reporters  to  delete  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Record  willy-nilly,  that  they 
may  extend  it  sometimes  to  the  deleting 
of  a  whole  speech  delivered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota.     [Laughter.] 

That  might  not  be  a  serious  loss  to 
history,  but  we  have  had  so  much  dis- 
cussion of  censorship  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  year  that  I  dislike  to  see  it 
practiced  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  unless  there  is  some 
standing  rule  authorizing  somebody  to 
take  out  of  the  proceedings  those  occur- 
rences which  should  appear. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  no  standing  rule  of  the 
Senate  controlling  that.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair, 
the  law  provides  for  the  printing  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  Any  Senator 
may  come  before  the  Senate,  either  by 
unanimous  consent  or  on  motion,  and 
have  the  Record  corrected,  if  he  wishes 
to  have  it  corrected  or  if  he  feels  it  is  In 
error. 

The  Chair  has  no  control  over  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Then  if  it  is  within  the 
province  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to  insist  imder  his  rights  that 
those  things  which  are  spoken  on  the 
Senate  floor  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  of  which  certainly  confirmation 
of  a  vote  is  part.  I  insist  that  they  ap- 
pear as  they  occur. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  speak  on  the  question? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  Is 
recognized.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  has  a  point,  but 
I  would  point  out  that  the  procedure  to 
which  he  calls  attention  is  performed  as 
a  courtesy  to  Members  who  may  not  have 
heard  the  bells,  who  may  have  heard  the 
wrong  kinds  of  bells  [laughter],  or  who 
may  have  heard  no  bells  at  all  when  the 
bells  were  supposed  to  be  ringing. 

I  hope  the  Senator,  now  that  he  has 
made  his  point,  and  made  it  well,  will  let 
us  get  on  with  our  business.  In  the  hopes 
that  perhaps  before  too  long  we  may  l>e 
able  to  adjourn  sine  die. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do 
not  press  this  too  far,  but  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  never  been 
among  those  who  call  for  the  regular 
order.  I  do  not  object  to  extending  a 
courtesy,  but  I  do  object  to  the  unique 
procedure  whereby  4  or  5  minutes  of  pro- 
ceedings disappear  out  of  the  Record 
because  the  Official  Reporters  do  not 
print  them  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator,  in  the  morning  hour, 
after  the  Record  is  printed,  may  call  for 
a  correction,  so  that  a  speech  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  which  was 
inadvertently  omitted,  as  was  suggested 
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earlier,  can  be  printed,  or  any  other  cor- 
rection of  the  Record  can  be  made. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  call  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  Record  for  tomorrow 
morning,  in  advance,  based  on  suspicion? 
[Laughter.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDING  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1745)  was  passed. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  reE>ort  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
256)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sales  Tax  Act  to  increase  the  rate  of  tax 
imposed  on  certain  gross  receipts,  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  to 
transfer  certain  parking  fees  and  other 
moneys  to  the  highway  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  that  the  House  still  fur- 
ther disagrees  to  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  bill  and  asks  a  still  further  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Whitener,  and 
Mr.  Broyhill  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  further 
conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  a£9xed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  following  enrolled  bills,  and 
they  were  signed  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore : 

8.  739.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  with  respect  to  interest 
earnings  on  special  Treasury  issues  held 
by  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  with  respect  to  employees  of  agricul- 
tural stabilization  and  conservation  county 
committees,  and  with  respect  to  certain  other 
categories  of  persons  subject  to  such  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1186.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  protection 
of  consumers  of  articles  of  merchandise  com- 
posed In  whole  or  in  part  of  gold  or  sliver 
from  fraudulent  misrepresentation  concern- 
ing the  quality  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes; 

S.  1738.  An  act  to  amend  section  510  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  provide  for  the 
trade-in  of  obsolete  vessels  In  connection 
with  the  construction  of  new  vessels,  either 
at  the  time  of  executing  the  construction 
contract  or  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  the 
new  vessel; 

S.  1942.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire; 

S.  2396.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana; 

H.R.  4317.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  lncori>orate  there- 
in provisions  for  the  payment  of  annuities 
to  widows  and  certain  dependents  of  the 
judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  Jl.  4998.  An  act  to  assist  in  expending 
and  Improving  community  facilities  and 
services  for  the  health  care  of  aged  and  other 
persons,  and  for   other  purposes; 


HJl.  7377.  An  act  to  increase  the  limita- 
tion on  tlie  number  of  positions  which  may 
be  placed  in  the  top  grades  of  the  Classiflca- 
tion  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  provide  cer- 
tain additional  research  and  development 
positions,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8099.  An  act  to  amend  section  109  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
remove  the  limitation  on  the  maximum 
capital  of  the  general  supply  fund;  and 

H.R.  8444.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  12.  1955.  relating  to  elections  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


PRINTING  OF  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OP  STUDY  ENTITLED  'THE  U.S. 
SENATE,  1787-1801" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1094,  Senate  Resolution  220. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  220)  authorizing  the  printing  as 
a  Senate  document  of  the  study  entitled 
"The  United  States  Senate,  1787-1801." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  220)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  study  entitled  "The 
United  States  Senate.  1787-1801".  compUed 
as  a  doctorial  dissertation  by  Roy  Swan- 
strom,  Seattle  Pacific  College. 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  S  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
mmistration.  I  report  an  original  reso- 
lution (8.  Res.  221)  relating  to  the  ad- 
dress by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  before  the  United  Nations  on  yes- 
terday, and  I  submit  a  report  (No.  1115) 
thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  text  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's address  to  the  United  Nations  Oen- 
eral  Assembly  on  September  25,  1961. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  221)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


IDENTIFYING   NUMBERS   UNDER 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
£isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business,  which  is  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1962,  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 


to   the   consideration   of   Calendar   No. 
1083.  H.R.  8876. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
8876)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  use  of  identi- 
fying numbers. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
8876).  which  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  May  I  ask  what  bill  was 
passed? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  engaged  with  Senators.  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1083. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  the  bill  which  the  Senate 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bUl  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  or  H.R.  8876 

This  bill  provides  for  a  system  of  iden- 
tifying account  numliers  for  taxpayers  which 
will  enable  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
effectively  and  efficiently  utilize  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  in  the  handling 
of  tax  returns  and  other  documents.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  has  stated  that  this 
numbering  system  is  indispensable  to  the 
effective  operation  of  the  automatic  data 
processing  system  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Is  now  establishing. 

Under  this  bill,  individuals  would  be  re- 
quired to  include  their  Identifying  number 
on  returns  and  other  documents  which  they 
file  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  If 
they  have  a  social  security  number,  it  would 
be  used  as  their  account  number.  If  they  do 
not  have  a  social  security  number,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  will  assign  a  special 
identifying  number  to  them  for  inclusion  on 
their  returns  and  other  documents. 

Similarly,  banks,  corporations,  and  other 
institutions  which  are  required  by  present 
law  to  supply  information  returns  and  other 
statements  to  the  Service  with  respect  to 
Interest  and  dividend  payments  and  other 
transactions  would  have  to  include  on  such 
Information  returns  or  other  statements  the 
identifying  numl>er  of  the  individual  to 
whom  the  payment  was  made  or  with  whom 
the  transaction  took  place.  Fiduciaries, 
trustees,  and  others  who  file  returns  on  be- 
half of  beneficiaries  or  other  persons  would 
have  to  include  the  identifying  number  of 
the  beneficiary  or  other  person  on  the  return. 

The  bill  requires  Individuals  to  furnish 
Identifying  numbers  to  banks,  corporations, 
or  other  institutions,  or  to  persons  who  may 
be  required  to  include  them  on  tax  or  infor- 
mation returns  or  other  statements. 

A  penalty  of  $5  is  provided  for  each  failure 
to  Include  an  identifying  number  on  a  re- 
turn, statement,  or  other  document,  or  for 
failure  to  furnish  a  number  to  another  per- 
son who  Is  required  to  Include  it.  However, 
this  penalty  will  not  apply  if  the  failure  la 
due  to  reasonable  cause. 
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Under  tbs  bill,  tax^yers  will  be  required 
to  Include  their  numbers  with  respect  to  re- 
t\irns,  statements  and  other  documents  re- 
lating to  periods  beginning  after  1961.  This 
means  that  numbers  must  be  included  on 
declarations  of  estimated  tax  filed  in  1962 
and  on  tax  returns  for  1962  which  are  to  l>e 
filed  in  1963.  Individuals  will  be  required  to 
furnish  their  identifying  numt>er  to  other 
persons  only  with  respect  to  transactions  or 
payments  made  after  1962.  and  such  other 
person  will  be  required  to  Include  them  on 
Information  returns  and  other  documents 
only  after  1903. 

The  autocnatle  data  processing  system 
which  these  account  numbers  will  make  pos- 
sible offer  substantial  Improvements  in  pro- 
cedures for  processing  txix  retvunu,  keeping 
of  accounts.  Issuing  bills  and  refunds,  and 
in  utilizing  independent  information  to  de- 
tect nonfllera  aiul  errors  in  reporting  In- 
come. This  means  that  the  service  will  be 
better  equipped  to  detect  under-reporting  of 
various  forms  of  income  and  in  Insuring 
compUance  with  the  tax  laws. 


COMMUNIST   PROPAGANDA   IN   U.S. 
MAILS  FROM  ABROAD 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President, 
since  we  still  cannot  reach  third  reading 
on  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1081,  H.R.  5751. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
5751)  to  amend  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  provide 
for  notification  that  the  UJB.  mails  may 
contain  Communist  propaganda  Intro- 
duced Into  the  United  States  from 
abroad,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectkm  to  the  recuest  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page 
2,  line  1,  after  the  word  "propaganda", 
to  Insert  "and  of  obscene,  lewd,  lasciv- 
ious, and  indecent  matter";  in  line  9. 
after  the  word  "propaganda",  to  Insert 
"or  such  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  or  in- 
(3ecent  matter",  and  in  line  11.  after  the 
word  "propaganda",  to  insert  "or  such 
obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  or  indecent 
matter". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
Senator  from  Mis-iissippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], I  make  the  following  statement: 

BTATUUEMT  OF  SXNATOB  J  AMIS  O.  XASTLAMS 

This  bill,  as  it  paesed  the  House,  dealt 
solely  with  Communist  propaganda, 
coming  into  this  country  from  abroad, 
and  being  disseminated  within  the  coun- 
try through  the  U.B.  mails. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary proposed  amendments  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  bill  ko  as  to  make  it  apply 
to  pornographic  material  thus  sent 
through  the  mails,  as  well  as  to  Com- 
munist propaganda. 

I  have  now  been  advised  that  imder 
the  procedures  in  the  other  body  there 
will  not  be  time  to  secure  the  a.ssent  of 
that  body  to  the  proposed  amendments, 
if  the  Senate  adopts  them.    I  have  no 


desire  to  kill  this  bill,  nor  do  I  think  any 
of  my  colleagues  has  such  a  desire.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  believe  the  committee 
amendments  should  be  rejected  and  the 
bill  should  be  passed  without  amend- 
ment, just  as  it  came  from  the  House. 

In  this  form,  the  bill  simply  author- 
izes the  Post  Office  Department  to  post 
notices  in  post  offices  respecting  Com- 
munist propaganda  in  the  mails  and  to 
give  notice  directly  to  recipients.  The 
bill  does  not  authorize  any  opening  of 
the  mail,  any  censorship  of  the  mail,  nor 
any  interference  with  the  mail.  It  does 
authorize  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
receive  back  any  Communist  propaganda 
which  the  recipient  wants  to  return. 

This  is  a  bare  minimum  of  legislation 
if  the  Congress  is  to  do  anything  this 
session  about  this  matter  of  Communist 
propaganda.  Much  stronger  legisla- 
tion has  been  proposed  and  I  hope  much 
stronger  legislation  will  be  passed  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress.  But  here 
is  a  bill  which  represents  an  area  of 
agreement  among  all  the  interested  de- 
partments of  the  Government — the  State 
Department,  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  Justice  Department,  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  All  these  Departments 
are  involved  because  the  State  Depart- 
ment deals  with  postal  treaties,  the  Post 
Office  Department  carries  the  mails,  the 
Treasury  Depai-tment  administers  the 
Customs  Service,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  the  President's  chief  legal  ad- 
viser, has  an  interest  in  all  new  statutes. 

When  all  these  departments  have  con- 
curred In  this  bill,  and  the  other  body 
has  passed  it.  I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
should  let  itself  be  put  in  the  position  of 
delaying  the  legislation.  I  think  we 
should  pass  it  now  and  send  it  to  the 
President.  I  therefore  ask  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  H.R.  5751  be  re- 
jected and  that  the  bill  be  passed  as  it 
came  from  the  House. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question.  Would  the  bill 
authorize  a  notice  of  the  character  of 
that  mail  to  go  to  individual  recipients 
of  mail,  or  is  the  bill  confined  to  the  post- 
ing of  notices  in  post  offices? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  advised  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  it  will  not. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  it  will  not  apply 
to  notices  to  individuals? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  advice; 
it  will  not  permit  individual  notices  that 
specific  material  is  Communist  propa- 
ganda. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
element  of  expressed  or  implied  censor- 
ship.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yesterday  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
certain  Communist  documents  that  were 
printed  in  the  United  States  on  sin  Amer- 
ican press  and  distributed  through  the 
mails  under  the  bulk  rate,  which  is  a  sub- 
sidized rate.  Such  distribution  means 
that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
subsidizing  the  distribution  of  docu- 
ments that  are  being  sent  from  the  So- 
viet Embassy  to  American  citizens 
through  the  U.S.  mails. 


I  realize  that  the  bill  does  not  apply 
to  that  particular  set  of  circumstances. 
But  I  hope  that  in  the  next  session  we 
will  look  into  this  subject,  because,  for 
example,  if  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
give  us  reciprocity  to  distribute  a  speech 
such  as  President  Kennedy's  speech  of 
yesterday,  or  other  documents  of  an 
official  nature  through  the  Soviet  postal 
service,  then  I  see  no  reason  that  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  should  be  called 
upon  to  subsidize  the  distribution  of  pub- 
lic documents  or  official  documents  of 
the  Soviet  Union  disseminated  by  the  So- 
viet Embassy  here  in  Washington,  D.C., 
using  the  U.S.  mails,  at  a  rate  which  does 
not  pay  for  the  cost  of  distribution. 

I  know  that  what  I  have  said  does  not 
apply  to  the  particular  bill  before  the 
Senate,  but  it  is  an  item  that  I  think 
needs  to  be  looked  into.  When  I  talk 
about  reciprocity,  I  mean  a  50-^50  ar- 
rangement, and  not  a  horse-and-rabbit 
arrangement,  which  would  mean  that 
we  can  send  one  or  two  documents 
through  the  Soviet  postal  service,  as  they 
inundate  the  country  with  vast  amounts 
of  propaganda  such  as  they  are  doing 
today. 

I  wish  to  serve  notice  at  this  time  that, 
in  the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, I  shall  press  both  at  the  executive 
level  of  the  Cjrovemment  and  at  the  legis- 
lative level,  for  some  correction  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  fipgrant  abuse  and  mis- 
use of  the  UjS.  mails  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Soviet  propaganda  of  an  official 
nature,  the  cost  being  paid  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  in  sums  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize and  endorse  everything  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said  on  this 
subject. 

The  problem  is  one,  of  those  Uiings  that 
creep  up  on  us  and  take  us  sort  of  im- 
awares.  It  is  something  which  is  cor- 
rectable. The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  is  a 
valuable  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  a  com- 
mittee on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve.  I  suggest  that  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress  we  lock  into  this  problem  to 
see  whether  it  is  correctable  by  adminis- 
trative action,  in  which  case  we  should 
press  for  such  action,  or  else  that  we  try 
to  develop  proposed  legislation  which 
will  prevent  a  continuation  of  an  idiotic 
situation  whereby  American  taxpayers 
who  are  patriotic  are  actually  financing 
the  distribution  of  propaganda  designed 
to  destroy  their  freedom  and  to  impair 
their  country. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  majority  leader  at  this 
ix>int.  The  Senator  spoke  of  deleting 
certain  amendments  that  had  been  made 
to  the  bill  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
semination of  pornographic  material 
through  the  mail.  This  is  a  subject 
which  has  interested  me  very  much.  I 
think  that  the  abuse  of  the  mails  for  dis- 
semination of   smutty   stuff   that  goes 
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through  the  malls  is  one  of  the  serious 
problems  involving  the  moral  life  of  our 
country  today.  I  am  reluctant  to  vote 
for  a  measure  which  excludes  authority 
to  deal  with  that  problem,  since  the  prob- 
lem was  part  of  the  committee's  de- 
liberations. Will  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana make  his  point  a  little  clearer? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  in  accord 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  said.  But  if  the  Senate  wants  ac- 
tion. I  think  we  had  better  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  if  we  insist  upon 
the  proposed  amendments,  we  may  get 
no  action  whatever  from  the  House  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  my  further  understanding — and 
in  this  respect  I  defer  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI — that  hear- 
ings are  contemplated  on  such  questions 
as  the  dissemination  of  obscene,  leud, 
lascivious,  and  indecent  material,  but  it 
will  take  some  time  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  after  a  very  careful  study  and  com- 
mittee hearings,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  work- 
ing with  Mrs.  GRAN.^HAN,  in  the  House 
committee,  reiwrted  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  impounding  of  mail  by  the  Post- 
master General  as  a  further  means  of 
preventing  use  of  the  mail  to  distribute 
lewd  and  lascivious  matter.  The  meas- 
ure provided  that  a  Federal  judge 
may  enter  an  order  authorizing  the  Post- 
master General  to  impoimd  the  mail  in 
aid  of  administrative  sanctions  against 
mailers  of  obscene  matter. 

Tlie  bill  as  passed  permitted  efficient 
enforcement  of  the  laws  against  mail- 
ing obscene  matter,  but  contained  safe- 
guards to  prevent  an  administrative 
officer  from  ruling  out  an  issue  of  a 
newspaper  or  a  magazine  for  frivolous  or 
unnecessary  reasons.  This  point  was 
very  carefully  considered.  The  House 
and  the  Senate,  together  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  and  many  other  individuals  and 
groups,  went  very  carefully  into  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  law  is  in  effect.  It  was  passed  and 
signed  by  President  Eisenhower  last  year. 
We  feel  that  the  act  corrects  the  en- 
forcement problems  which  had  been  en- 
countered by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
We  feel  that  jurisdiction  for  this  kind 
of  legislation  properly  lies  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
That  committee  has  met  its  responsibil- 
ity. We  feel  that  the  Granahan  bill 
which  was  passed,  with  the  approval  of 
all  the  various  organizations  that  were 
asking  for  legislation  of  that  nature,  met 
the  problem  and  the  law  is  now  in  ef- 
fect. 

Mr.  BUSH.  What  is  the  status,  I  ask 
the  majority  leader,  of  the  bill?  Has 
it  been  passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  without  the 
amendments  which  were  added  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  came  to  us  from  the  House  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. At  the  last  minute,  while  we  were 
considering  it,  this  amendment  was 
added  to  the  bill.  We  find  ourselves  in 
this  position :  The  House  at  this  late  hour 


does  not  feel  that  they  are  able  to  study 
the  amendment  and  pass  upon  it.  I,  too, 
believe  that  we  ought  to  do  something  in 
the  field  that  this  amendment  covers. 
However,  in  order  to  get  something 
tightened  up  on  the  communistic  litera- 
ture that  has  been  distributed  in  Ameri- 
ca, we  want  to  do  nothing  to  hinder  that 
effort  until  we  return.  We  want  to  study 
it  as  much  as  we  possibly  can.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  In  order  to  do 
it,  at  the  present  time  we  will  probably 
have  to  yield  on  this  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  not  be  adopted,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  able  to  pass  necessary  legis- 
lation to  tighten  up  on  the  communistic 
literature  that  is  being  distributed  in 
the  United  States.  The  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  is  making  a 
study  of  the  f>ornographic  literature  that 
is  t)eing  distributed.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  making  a  study  of  it.  The 
Justice  Department  is  studying  it,  also. 
In  order  to  get  proper  advice  when  we 
come  back  next  year,  to  tighten  up  on 
this  matter  on  what  this  amendment  was 
trying  to  do,  we  will  probably  have  to 
yield  on  that  r>oint  this  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Justice  Department  informs  me  that 
under  the  bill  the  Postmaster  General 
will  have  no  authority  to  identify  a 
particular  piece  of  mail  as  Communist 
propaganda  in  its  notice  to  individual 
recipients.  The  Postmaster  General  will 
have  authority  to  post  notices  in  post 
offices,  to  advise  the  public  by  letter- 
notice  that  Communist  propaganda  is  be- 
ing disseminated  in  the  mails,  and  to 
warn  particular  segments  or  areas  of  the 
population,  which  are  being  subjected 
to  a  bombardment  of  propaganda,  that 
such  propaganda  is  being  sent  through 
the  mails  and  that  they  may  return 
such  mail  to  the  post  office  without 
charge. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  glad  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  cleared 
up  that  point,  because  there  is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  about  notifying  recipi- 
ents. There  is  no  censorship  involved 
in  the  measure  at  all. 

I  wish  to  deal  with  the  question  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Bush).  I  share  his  apprehension  about 
eliminating  these  amendments.  When 
we  considered  the  bill  in  committee,  the 
chairman  called  our  attention  to  objec- 
tionable matter  that  had  been  turned 
over  to  him  and  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  from  abroad.  It 
is  a  matter  that  falls  in  the  category  of 
indecent,  lewd,  and  lascivious  matter. 
We  were  all  horrified  by  this  terrible  and 
indecent  material.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  be,  too,  if  he  saw  it. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  committee 
unanimously  added  this  language  to  the 
bill.  But  the  present  situation  puts  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  in  something  of  a 
dilemma. 

This  is  an  amendment  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act.  The  House 
bill  does  two  things:  First,  it  requires 
the  Postmaster  General  to  post  notice  in 
the  Post  Office  that  Communist  literature 
is  coming  into  the  country.  Second,  he 
must  notify  recipients  of  mail,  when  he 
deems  it  appropriate,  that  the  mails  con- 


tain such  propaganda,  permitting  the 
return  of  such  mail,  as  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  indicated,  without 
cost  to  the  recipient.  It  has  been  con- 
siderably watered  down  from  the  bill 
which  was  originally  introduced  on  this 
subject. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
threat  of  pornographic  material  to  our 
young  people.  It  certainly  is  subversive 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  youth  to  bring 
in  this  kind  of  trash,  just  as  other  ma- 
terial can  be  subversive  to  their  eldei%. 
We  should  be  taking  strong  steps  against 
both  threats. 

However,  there  is  a  practical  problem 
here,  as  the  majority  leader  has  said.  If 
we  want  to  pass  this  kind  of  bill  at  this 
session.  I  assume  we  will  have  to  give 
way  on  this  point,  that  is,  on  the  amend- 
ment which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  moved 
in  committee. 

Clearly,  we  should  do  something  about 
this  problem,  although  I  am  not.  of 
course  in  favor  of  censorship  as  such. 
This  bill  does  not  represent  censorship 
in  any  way.  It  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  in  trying  to  get  rid  of 
objectionable  material. 

I  recognize  there  are  practical  prob- 
lems involved  in  considering  this  meas- 
ure at  this  time.  Perhaps  the  only  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  give  in  to  the  objection 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  few  days  I  have  received 
a  book  which,  I  believe,  is  entitled  "An 
Open  Letter  From  Khrushchev." 

I  suppose  every  Member  of  Congress 
has  received  a  copy  of  the  book  and 
other  pieces  of  literature  which  appar- 
ently have  been  sent  to  various  Members 
of  Congress  with  whom  I  have  talked,  as 
well  as  to  other  citizens.  I  do  not  know 
what  has  caused  this  sudden  outburst 
of  literature  to  be  sent  out.  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  am  informed  that  at 
some  time  during  this  year  the  Presi- 
dent issued  an  Executive  order  which 
relaxed  restrictions,  and  that  after  that 
time  there  has  been  a  flooding  of  this 
literature  from  the  Communist  Em- 
bassy. I  am  wondering  if  the  majority 
leader  could  give  us  any  information  on 
that  point.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  won- 
der if  he  would  use  his  good  offices  in 
contacting  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  see  if  steps  cannot  be 
taken  to  stop  this  literature  from  being 
distributed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know  of  no  such 
Executive  order  affecting  Embassy  pub- 
lications. Like  the  Senator  from  South 
Carohna.  I  have  received  various  publi- 
cations from  the  Soviet  Embassy  within 
the  past  3  or  4  days,  published  under 
the  imprint  of  Cross  Currents  Press. 
Prior  to  that  time  I  received  a  document 
from  the  headquarters  of  Cross  Currents 
Press  in  New  York.  However.  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  allega- 
tion which  he  has  raised  and  laid  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  administration  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  informed 
that  an  Executive  order  was  issued  Uiis 
year  which  has  relaxed  the  restrictions. 
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If  the  majority  leader  will  look  Into  that 
situation.  I  shall  ai^reciate  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELi:).  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
look  into  the  question. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montiana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  welcome  the  Interpre- 
tation which  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  placed  in  the  Record. 
I  think  it  puts  the  problem  in  proper 
focus.  I  should  like  to  identify  myself-^ 
as  I  also  am  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations — with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  in  the  effort  to 
find  a  way  out  of  the  impasse  with  re- 
spect to  the  lack  of  reciprocity  in  re- 
spect to  the  distribution  of  information 
through  the  malls.  I  shall  dedicate  my- 
self with  them  to  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments referred  to  in  the  remarks  which 
I  made  for  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
he  deleted  from  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  committee 
amendments  are  rejected. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  some- 
what comforted  by  the  explanation  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  also 
by  the  comments  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  advised  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  which  have  just  been 
stricken  do  not  strengthen  the  proposal 
with  which  we  are  trying  to  deal  but, 
if  anything,  weaken  it.  It  is  a  little  sur- 
prising, then,  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  should  have  included  them. 

However,  I  feel  comforted  by  the  as- 
surance which  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  given  in  that  respect.  I  con- 
sider this  subject  to  be  one  of  the  most 
imp>ortant  in  our  national  life — the  ques- 
tion of  the  dissemination  of  dirty,  filthy 
literature.  I  know  all  Senators  feel  that 
way.  So  if  the  bill  passes — and  I  shall 
vote  for  it — as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  explained,  we  have  not  too 
much  choice  if  we  want  to  pass  a  bill — 
and  under  existing  conditions,  we  cer- 
tainly want  to  pass  a  bill  dealing  with 
Communist  literature.  However,  I  serve 
notice  that  before  the  next  session  I  ex- 
pect to  study  the  situation  closely  and  to 
introduce  proposed  legislation  which  will 
remove  any  doubt  about  the  authority  of 
the  Postmaster  General  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  dirty  literature. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  two  Senators 
who  are  most  qualified  to  attend  to  that 
problem  in  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  are  present,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  already  acknowl- 
edged my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  explanation;  and  I 
now  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  statement 
on  the  subject.        \ 

Mr.  MONRONEV.  To  make  it  crystal 
clear,  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year — the  Granahan  bill — empowers  the 
Postmaster  General  to  go  before  a  Fed- 
eral judge  to  get  an  order  to  impound 
mail  and  to  prevent  its  delivery. 


Mr.  BUSH.  Is  a  criminal  penalty 
provided? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Existing  law  makes 
obscene  matter  nonmailable.  The  bill 
before  us  would  merely  require  that 
notice  be  given  that  filth  may  still  be 
OMning  through  the  mail.  A  recipient 
may  not  recognize  Communist  propa- 
ganda, but  he  certainly  can  recognize 
pornography  without  any  help  from  the 
Postmaster  General. 

There  is  a  separate  criminal  penalty, 
also,  as  well  as  the  statutory  provision 
which  prohibits  its  delivery.  The  bill 
does  not  prevent  the  delivery  of  any- 
thing; it  merely  provides  that  the  Post- 
master General  ^all  ix>st  a  notice  that 
such  mail  is  coming  through.  He  al- 
ready posts  notices  requesting  any  per- 
son receiving  such  mail  to  report  it  to 
the  local  postmaster. 

I  would  not  like  to  think  that  the 
action  which  took  place  last  year  would 
be  watered  down  by  the  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  has  now 
been  taken  care  of  by  the  deletion  of  the 
committee  amendments. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  has  made  a 
good  ix)int;  but  nothing  which  has  been 
said  suggests  that  there  would  be  any 
severe  penalty  imposed  upon  persons 
who  are  resF>onsible  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  this  kind  of  information.  That 
is  the  problem  with  which  I  think  the 
Senate  should  come  to  grips  in  the  next 
session.  We  cannot  do  anything  about 
it  today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
his  courtesy. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  can  answer  the 
questions  I  propose  concerning  the  in- 
tent of  the  bill,  or  whether  some  other 
Senator  will  wish  to  respond. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  we  are  dealing 
with  a  question  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda. There  Is  no  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  wishes  to  have  this  country 
flooded  with  Communist  propaganda, 
and  its  dissemination  subsidized  by  the 
taxpayers'  money.  However,  I  wish  to 
raise  a  question  of  interpretation  with 
respect  to  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  We  cannot  ignore  the  is- 
sue of  the  abridgement  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  free  speech  and  press, 
even  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  ques- 
tion of  Communist  literature.  For  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
declares  that  the  Congress  shall  pass  no 
law  abridging  the  right  of  free  speech 
or  free  press. 

I  understand  the  Senator  has  said  that 
the  bill  would  not  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  to  notify  a  particular 
recipient  of  mail  that  a  particular  piece 
of  literature  was  Communist  propa- 
ganda.   Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Suppose  the  recipients 
of  mail,  interested  in  the  announcement 
in  a  post  office — which  the  bill  author- 
izes— that      Communist      propaganda 


was  flooding  their  area  of  the  country, 
wrote  to  the  Postmaster  General  and 
asked  him  to  identify  the  specific  arti- 
cles of  Communist  propaganda.  Would 
he  be  permitted  to  do  so? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
he  would  not. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  intended  that  the 
Postmaster  General  is  to  be  made  the 
agent  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  Is 
to  be  given  authority  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  particular  piece  of 
literature  is  propaganda? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  exactly 
know  the  answer  to  that  question.  I 
would  have  to  do  a  little  checking  to 
answer  precisely.  My  answer  now 
would  be  "No."  The  biU  strictly  forbids 
the  Postmaster  General  to  operate  a 
censorship  bureau. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  not  speaking 
particularly  of  Communist  propaganda; 
I  am  thinking  of  the  establishment  of 
precedent.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
granting  of  such  authority — if  it  is  in- 
tended— might  come  within  the  scope  of 
censorship. 

I  share  the  feeling  of  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  that  the  distribution  of 
Communist  propaganda  is  intended  to 
deceive  its  recipients.  Like  the  majority 
leader.  I  have  recently  received  booklets 
published  by  the  Cross  Currents  Press, 
in  New  York.  I  have  received,  through 
the  mails,  a  speech  by  Mr.  Khrushchev 
on  the  Berlin  situation,  and  I  under- 
stand it  was  distributed  widely. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
remains  in  force,  and  the  rights  of  free 
speech  and  a  free  press  are  the  bedrock 
of  our  country.  We  cannot  abridge 
these  rights. 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5968)  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act.  as  amended;  asks  a  further  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  tv/o  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  James  C.  Davis,  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
HuDDLESTON,  Mr.  St.  Germain,  Mr. 
Kearns,  and  Mr.  Broyhill  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  further  conference. 

The  message  returned  to  the  Senate, 
in  compliance  with  its  request  the  bill 
(H.R.  8320)  to  amend  the  Freeport  Har- 
bor project,  Texas. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  (H.  REPT. 
NO.  1264) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (UB..  5968)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act.  as  amended.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 
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The  ACTINO  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  legialative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

The  oommittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing   votes   of    the    two   Hoxuea   on   the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
5968)    to   amend  the   District  of   Columbia 
Unemployment       Compensation       Act.       as 
amended,   having   met,    after    full   and    free 
conference,  hare  been  unable  to  agree. 
Watnk  Mobse. 
Winston  L.  PKOtrrr, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Otomem  HnDousroN,  Jr.. 

FXKNAND    J.    St.    OEKMAUf, 

Joel  T.  BROTHnx, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  bill  5968. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  in- 
sisting upon  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
miL  5968)  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act.  as  amended:  asking  a  further  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
announcing  that  Mr.  Jajczs  C.  Davis,  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Hm>DLKSTON,  Mr.  St.  Ger- 
main. Mr.  Kearns.  and  Mr.  Broyhill 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  further  conference. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  advised,  through  channels,  that  the 
House  committee  really  does  not  want  a 
conference.  However.  I  am  very  happy 
to  have  a  conference  held  in  regard  to 
this  bill  In  order  to  keep  the  record 
straight,  I  move  that  the  Senate  insist 
\ipon  its  amendment,  agree  to  the  fur- 
ther conference  requested  by  the  House, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Bible,  and  Mr.  PROurr 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


SUBVERSIVE  ACnVITIES — 
PORNOGRAPHY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  » H.R.  5751 )  to  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so 
as  to  provide  for  notification  that  the 
U.S.  malls  may  contain  Communist  pro- 
paganda introduced  in  the  United  States 
from  abroad,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  remedies 
we  can  use.  There  is  no  right  of  ano- 
njmiity  to  organizations  or  persons  who 
send  and  distribute  such  propaganda. 
We  can  require  them  to  identify  them- 
selves. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  that. 

I  wished  to  raise  this  question  because 
I  believe  the  basic  principle  of  free 
speech  and  free  press  must  always  be 
considered  by  the  Congress  when  there 
Is  any  question  about  its  involvement. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  read  from  the 
report  accompanying  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate: 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  the  Postmaster 
General  to  open.  Inspect,  or  censor  any  mall, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  acted  wisely  in  expedit- 
ing the  passage  of  the  bill,  even  though 
he  found  it  necessary  to  delete  those  sec- 
tions dealing  with  the  obscene,  porno- 
graphic material. 

I  may  say  to  Senators  who  have  com- 
mented on  this  subject  that  the  Senate 
has  already  expressed  itself  most  vigor- 
ously in  this  field.  A  year  ago  we  passed 
a  bill  to  provide  for  a  Presidential  com- 
mission to  examine  into  the  whole  field 
of  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
pornographic  literature  and  obscene  ma- 
terials, and  to  consider  the  fixing  of 
penalties  for  their  distribution,  manu- 
facture, and  sale.  The  House  failed  to 
act  on  the  bill. 

The  House  failed  to  act  last  year.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  belated  action  by 
the  House  this  year  has  not  been  effec- 
tive— certainly  not  effective  enough  to 
result  in  having  the  job  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  Record  to 
show  that  with  the  help  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
M.ANsriELDl.  on  June  12  of  this  year  the 
Senate  took  positive  action  in  the  field 
of  doing  something  effective  about  porno- 
graphic literature.  That  bill  is  now  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  I  suggest  that  the  House 
act  early  during  the  next  session  on  this 
bill,  which  provides  an  effective,  overall 
approach  to  a  problem  which  could  not 
possibly  be  corrected  by  the  amendments 
which  the  majority  leader  found  it  neces- 
sary to  delete  in  order  to  have  the  bill 
pass  today. 

Mr.LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  the  receipt  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  Communistic  propagan- 
da has  frequently  been  brought  to  my 
attention  by  constituents  in  Ohio. 

I  contacted  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  statement  in  regard 
to  the  facts  involved.  A  few  days  ago 
there  was  delivered  to  me  a  copy  of  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Post  OfUce  Depart- 
ment.  It  states: 

&rATKMEMT  BT  TH«  OENEaAL  COUNSKL  OF  THB 

Post     OmcK     Dbpabtmbnt     CoNcnNiNs 

Communist  and  Othzb  Fobeicn  Political 

and  cultubal  publications 
June  8.  1961 

This  statement  Is  designed  to  answer  some 
questions  asked  of  postal  officials  concerning 
the  flow  of  foreign,  and  particularly  Com- 
munist, political  publications  In  the  United 
States  through  the  mails. 

BECDfT   HISTOBT 

A  program  for  screening  these  types  of  pub- 
lications was  established  during  World  War 
n,  following  an  interpretation  by  the  At* 
tomey  General,  in  ISMO,  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938.  At  that 
time,  the  program  was  concerned  primarily 
with  Nazi  iM-opaganda.  In  1848.  the  em- 
phasis shifted  to  Communist  propaganda, 
but  the  detention  of  such  material  under 
the  screening  program  did  not  apply  to  pe- 
riodicals ordered   by    libraries,    universities. 


political  scientists,  or  individuals,  who  had 
formally  notified  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
that  they  had  ordered  the  publications.  In 
1958.  the  policy  was  amended  with  regard  to 
individual  addressees  who.  thereafter,  were 
asked  whether  they  wanted  the  publications; 
if  they  did,  the  literature  was  delivered  to 
them. 

Ths  program  gave  rise  to  sharp  controver- 
sy and,  on  June  29.  1960.  a  committee  of  the 
Planning  Board  of  the  National  Security 
Council  reviewed  this  matter  and  recom- 
mended that  the  program  be  discontinued. 
The  recommendation  was  accepted  by  the 
Planning  Board,  but  was  not  carried  forward. 

PBBaaNT    STATUS 

The  Government's  policies  regarding  this 
matter  were  carefully  considered  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  the  SecreUry  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Postmaster  General.  They  con- 
cluded that  the  program  had  no  intelligence 
value  and  that  it  Interfered  with  efforts  to 
improve  East-West  relations.  On  March  17, 
1961.  the  President  ordered  the  program  dis- 
continued. 

The  President's  decUJon  In  no  way  affected 
the  method  of  handling  publications  ad- 
dressed to  libraries.  unlverstUes,  and  the  like, 
which  have  been  receiving  them  all  along. 
The  only  effect  of  the  decision  is  that  such 
mail  is  no  longer  detained  nor  is  the  ad- 
dressee asked  whether  he  wants  it.  The  Pres- 
ident's decision  did  not  permit  the  malU  to 
be  used  to  carry  literature  which  could  not 
use  the  malls  before,  nor  wUl  it  Interfere 
with  the  Post  Office  Department's  or  Bureau 
of  Customs'  efforu  to  keep  pornographic 
material  from  entering  this  country  from 
abroad. 

Now  we  come  to  what  is  called  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  Conventions, 
which  encompass  102  nations,  including 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries; 

The  Universal  Postal  Union  Conventions 
which  encompass  102  nations.  Including  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries,  provide  that  surface 
mall  with  proper  postage  sent  from  one  mem- 
ber country  to  another  be  delivered  without 
charge.  Under  this  arrangement,  member 
nations  transport  and  deliver  mall  which  the 
U.S.  postal  service  sends  to  them.  In  ex- 
change, this  country  transporu  and  delivers 
mall  sent  from  foreign  countries  to  resldenu 
of   the  United   States. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  mean  that 
under  the  conventions,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment receives  the  services  of  the 
United  States,  free  of  charge,  in  the 
delivery  of  mail  sent  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  addressees  in  the  United  States. 
In  my  opinion,  the  conventions  might 
have  been  sound  when  the  postal  serv- 
ices were  used  by  persons  who  wished  to 
communicate  with  each  other  without 
having  propagandizing  purposes  in  mind. 
But  now  the  Soviet  Union  definitely  is 
propagandizing:  it  Is  using  our  gratui- 
tous service,  not  for  normal  communica- 
tions, but  for  the  purpose  of  propagan- 
dizing citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
regard  to  communistic  philosophy. 
I  read  further  from  the  bulletin: 
The  most  recent  Poet  Office  Department 
figures  show  that  during  fiscal  1960,  95  mil- 
lion pounds  of  printed  matter  were  dis- 
patched from  the  United  States,  and  ap- 
proximately 68  million  pounds  of  printed 
matter  were  received  In  the  United  States 
through  the  mall. 

At  that  point  the  bulletin  ends. 

Mr.  President.  I  contemplated  making 
inquiry  about  the  extent  to  which  mail 
shipped  from  Russia  Into  the  United 
States  has  been  increased  following  the 
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issuance  of  the  Executive  order  of 
March  17,  1961.  I  construe  this  bulletin 
to  mean  that  screening  has  stopped  and 
that  the  mail  is  now  being  delivered  to 
addressees.  Since  the  screening  has 
stopped,  has  the  Communist  Government 
Increased  the  mail  that  it  has  been  send- 
ing to  the  United  States? 

One  further  word  in  regard  to  the  fine 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  We  contemplate  preserving 
free  speech,  but  I  stop  at  that  point  and 
say  that  we  are  not  to  subsidize  the 
Communists,  with  our  money,  in  the 
mailing  of  their  material  to  the  United 
States,  when  we  know  that  It  is  not  in- 
tended for  legitimate  communication 
purposes,  but  Is  intended  to  propagandize 
communism  in  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  Join  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  said  earlier  this  after- 
noon. I  think  this  subject  needs  vital 
attention.  Reciprocity  In  the  delivery  of 
mall  under  normal  circumstances  is 
fairly  sound.  It  cannot  be  reciprocity 
when  the  Soviet  is  delivering  com- 
munistic propaganda  through  a  gratui- 
tous rendition  of  service  while  they  are 
not  doing  the  same  thing  with  regard 
to  the  shipment  of  mail  into  Russia. 
Reciprocity  means  a  quid  pro  quo. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  rendition 
of  this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  a  vote  on  the  bill?  I  would 
like  to  have  a  vote  on  it.  Otherwise. 
I  would  like  to  withdraw  the  bill  if  we 
are  not  going  to  have  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  just  a  moment.  I 
do  not  think  there  was  anything  unclear 
about  what  I  said  with  regard  to  my  atti- 
tude toward  Soviet  propaganda.  First. 
I  believe  the  United  States  can  prevent 
propaganda  from  the  Soviet  Union 
coming  into  this  country.  My  remarks 
are  more  particularly  directed  to  the 
problem  of  such  propaganda  printed  in 
this  country. 

I  have  raised  this  question,  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  raised  every  time  a 
matter  affecting  freedom  of  speech  or 
the  press  comes  before  the  Senate,  In 
view  of  the  possibility  that  we  might 
pass  a  bill  which  would  set  a  precedent, 
which  would  affect  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press.  I  am  against  censorship. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader  indi- 
cates that,  so  far  as  he  understands  it, 
this  bill  is  not  one  of  censorship. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Insofar  as  the 
majority  leader  is  concerned.  If  there  is 
any  measure  in  violation  of  the  first 
amendment  that  comes  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  will 
join  with  him  in  seeing  to  it  that  those 
violations  are  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  proper  authorities. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  the  floor  in  my 
own  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Is  it  on  this  bUl? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  withdraw 
this  bill  at  the  present  time,  because  I 
think  we  can  return  to  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  If  there  is  going  to 
be  any  lengthy  t^  on  the  bill,  I  can 
bring  it  up  later. 


Mr,  MORSE.    It  will  have  to  be  later. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]. 


TRUST  STATUS  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  CROW  CREEK  INDIAN  RESER- 
VATION,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3572)  to  place  in  trust  status 
certain  lands  on  the  Crow  Creek  Indian 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  which  was. 
In  lieu  of  the  language  of  the  Senate 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  pl£u;e  in 
trust  1,276  acres  of  federally  owned  lands 
on  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota.  When  the  bill  was  reported  in 
the  Senate,  a  new  section  2  was  added 
prescribing  the  manner  in  which  this 
gift  of  land  and  other  gifts  of  land  to 
Indian  tribes  would  be  considered  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  for  setoff 
purposes. 

Our  committee  has  adopted  a  uniform 
policy  in  this  regard,  and  in  a  number 
of  bills  in  the  86th  and  87th  Congresses 
specific  language  was  added  directing  the 
Claims  Commission  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  value  of  the  property  do- 
nated. Rather  than  handle  this  matter 
in  each  bill,  it  was  the  committee's  hope 
that  general  language  could  be  enacted. 
However,  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  have  taken  the  position  that  a 
policy  question  of  tliis  nature  ought  not 
to  be  included  in  HJl.  3572.  but  should 
be  the  subject  of  a  special  bill. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Senate  and 
House  conferees  on  another  Indian  mat- 
ter, it  was  agreed  that  section  2  of  HH. 
3572  would  be  deleted  and  the  specific 
language  heretofore  adopted  in  a  ntmiber 
of  bills  would  be  included,  and  that  in 
the  second  session  the  policy  issue  would 
be  a  subject  of  special  bills  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  Just 
stated.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  House  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEASE  OP  INDIAN  LANDS  ON  DANIA 

RESERVATION.    FLA.— ORDER    OF 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1048.  H.R. 
3575. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJR. 
3575)  to  authorize  longer  term  leases  of 


Indian  lands  on  the  Dania  Reservation 
in  Florida. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.     The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. If  this  motion  prevailed,  that 
means  it  would  place  back  on  the  calen- 
dar the  subversive  activities-post  office 
bill,  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
and  the  so-called  Du  Pont  bill;  does  it 
not? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
has  moved,  and  if  it  remains  in  the  foi-m 
of  a  motion,  that  bill  would  become  the 
imfinished  business  and  would  replace 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill.  If 
the  Senator  from  Montana  makes  a 
unanimous-consent  request 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand.  My 
point  is  that  everybody  Icnows  there  has 
been  a  very  thinly  disguised  filibuster 
going  on  in  the  Senate  for  the  last  3  or 
4  hours  against  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  I  have  no  deep-seated 
feeling  of  opposition  to  filibusters,  be- 
cause I  believe  in  free  speech  here  in 
the  Senate,  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  take  the 
resFMDnsibility  from  the  filibusters  to 
stand  up  here  and  conduct  a  filibuster 
against  the  bill.  That  is  their  right, 
and  those  who  wish  to  delay  action  on 
the  supplemental  bill  are  able  to  speak  at 
great  length  on  the  fioor,  and  they  prove 
it  almost  every  day  that  the  Senate  is 
in  session.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  along 
with  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
It  is  the  one  absolutely  imperative  bill 
that  is  on  our  calendar.  The  House  Ls 
waiting  for  us  to  appoint  conferees  on 
it  and  go  into  conference.  There  are  14 
pages  of  items  in  the  committee  report, 
and  the  operation  of  almost  every  agency 
of  this  Government  is  involved  in  the 
bill.  I  will  stay  here  and  see  the  fili- 
buster through,  but  I  want  to  see  the 
filibusterers  who  are  so  violently  opposed 
to  filibusters  come  out  In  the  ojjen. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  took  us  a  whole  day  to  mark  up  the 
bill  alone;  did  it  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  it  took  a  day 
merely  to  mark  up  the  bill,  we  can 
imagine  how  long  it  is  going  to  take  to 
have  a  conference  on  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct;  and 
those  who  denoimce  filibusters  more 
than  all  other  Senators  combined  are 
the  ones  who  are  delaying  action  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  status 
of  Calendar  No.  1048.  H.R.  3575? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  has  not  even  been  stated 
by  title  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, nor  has  the  Senator's  motion  been 
acted  upon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  asked  to  call  up 
Calendar  No.  1048.  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  find 
out  when  we  are  going  to  retvim  to  con- 
sideration of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  That  Is  the  most  important 
bill  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Within  5  minutes; 
less  than  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wiU  take  the  ma- 
jority leader's  word  for  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lkgislativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
3575)  to  authorize  longer  term  leases  of 
Indian  lands  on  the  Danla  Reservation 
In  Florida. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  motion? 
The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  is  no  amendment  to  be 
ofTered,  the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3575)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  3575)  was  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


COLLECTOR  OP  CUSTOMS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate confirm  the  nomination  of  Marjorie 
Maki,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  collector  of 
customs  for  customs  collection  district 
No.  35. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  will  be  stated  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Marjorie  Maki.  of  Minnesota, 
to  be  collector  of  customs  for  customs 
collection  district  No.  35.  with  headquar- 
ters at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  I  report  favorably  the  nomina- 
tions of  14  postmasters  and  ask  that  the 
nominations  be  confirmed  en  bloc  by  the 
Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  nominations? 

Without  objection,  the  nominations 
were  considered  en  bloc,  and,  without 
objection,  they  were  confirmed. 


The  nominations,  conflimed  en  bloc, 
are  as  follows : 
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Helen  B.  Roberts,  Sedona. 

AKKANSAS 

W.  Hugh  Hudson.  Blythevllle. 
Norman  J.  Oox.  BradXonL 

KXMTUULT 

lAwrence  H.  Pramme,  Jr.,  CarroUton. 
Kenneth  Fern.  Flemlngsburg. 

LOUISIANA 

Robert  J.  LeBlanc.  AbbeviUe. 

lOCHIOAIT 

Mauiiee  E.  Anderson.  Gladstone. 
Roger  A.  Camfleld.  Gobies. 

MISSISSIFFI 

Prank  P  Kaplan.  Drew. 
John  W.  MUaer.  Valden. 

NXsaASJCA 

Smest  J.  Seyler.  Alma. 

Bonnie  A.  Hogeland.  Bloomington. 

James  I.  Pedersen.  Laural. 

OHIO 

Daniel  B.  Slack.  Jr  .  Westervllle. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  wish  to  report 
six  nominations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of 
nominations  was  submit^ted: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  from  the  Ckunmlt- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  : 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Post 
Office  Department: 

Carl  Murphy,  of  Maryland. 

Charles  H.  Earl,  of  Arkansas. 

Paul  Perocchi,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  MacNeal.  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  Francis  RelUy,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  C.  Doherty,  of  Maryland. 


ADVISORY  BOARD  FOR  THE  POST 
OFFICE    DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations reported  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Mr.  President- 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  object  to  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  object  temporarily, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  look  at  the 
names. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Who  has  the  floor? 
^  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  for  1962. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (B.R.  9169)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
recognition. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  quite  an  exhibition  today  by  col- 
leagues of  ours  who  are  very  disturbed 
about  the  fact  that  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  has  been  under  debate 
for  5  hours  or  6  hours.  I  remember  times 
when  we  debated  civil  rights  bills,  which 
I  consider  more  important  than  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  for  days. 
I  remember  times  when  Senators  came 
to  this  Chamber  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  shook  off  their  sleep,  in  order 
to  answer  quorum  calls  day  after  day, 
and  I  remember  when  we  put  cots  in 
our  rooms. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  become  exer- 
cised about  that.  I  must  say  I  am  not 
terribly  impressed  about  the  fact  that 
people  get  exercised  about  this. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  like  to  see  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  dragged  through  this  Chamber  dis- 
gracefully, like  New  York  City  is  being 
dragged  through  it  today. 

I  do  not  tliink  it  is  fair  to  accuse  us. 
when  we  are  having  a  few  hours'  debate 
on  an  important  matter,  of  holding  up 
the  critical  business  of  the  United  States 
which  cannot  wait,  because  we  discuss 
the  problem  a  little  while  in  order  to 
determine  what  to  do. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  had 
listened,  he  would  know  that  what  he  is 
saying,  delivered  with  such  gusto,  is  com- 
pletely beside  the  point.  I  stated  specifi- 
cally that  I  should  be  happy  to  see  the 
Senator  from  New  York  filibuster  the  bill 
for  the  next  24  hours,  if  he  desired  to  do 
so.  but  that  I  objected  to  the  majority 
leader  relieving  those  who  would  delay 
passage  of  the  bill  of  the  re^wnsibillty 
for  its  delay. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  people  who. 
when  they  resist  a  bill,  expect  to  be 
charged  with  filibustering,  and  do  not 
deny  it.  I  was  merely  undertaking  to 
show  that  there  could  be  such  a  thing, 
perhaps,  as  hypocrisy,  and  a  great  delay 
of  bills  by  those  who  claim  to  be  most 
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vigorously  in  favor  of  always  expediting 
the  business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
that  I  think  hypocrisy  may  or  may  not 
be  proved.  I  believe  it  can  be  proved  by 
laying  side  by  side  the  time  and  the  dili- 
gence which  is  taken  upon  various  bills 
and  comparing  them. 

I  hope  very  much.  I  say  to  my  col- 
league— who  is  distinguished  and  has 
had  many  years  of  service  in  this  body, 
and  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect— that  he  will  take  this  filibuster 
which  he  says  is  being  staged  today  as 
a  model  of  filibustering.  If  so,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  the  opportunity  for  passage 
of  civil  rights  legislation  will  take  a  new 
historic  turn  and  will  be  most  auspicious 
in  1962. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  been  worrying 
myself  far  more  than  I  have  been  worry- 
ing the  Senator  from  Georgia  about  this 
particular  problem  today,  because  I  have 
felt  a  conscientious  desire  and  compul- 
sion to  get  something  done,  rather  than 
to  delay  In  any  way,  even  for  an  hour, 
the  work  of  the  Senate  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  were  filibuster- 
ing now.  I  wish  I  had  it  in  my  con- 
science, as  I  do  in  my  heart,  to  filibuster. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  Idea  for 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  If  a  few 
of  us  would,  upon  an  Important  issue  of 
this  character,  filibuster  to  show  what  it 
feels  like  on  the  receiving  end.  What  is 
being  done  to  New  York  City  in  this 
Chamber  today  should  not  be  done.  But 
to  filibuster  on  this  matter  is  not  my  way. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  way  of  many 
of  us.  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  it,  much 
as  I  would  like  to  under  the  urging  I 
have  had  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  announce- 
ment to  make  witJi  respect  to  this  prob- 
lem, which  I  think  will  lay  it  to  rest.  I 
wish  I  did  not  have  to  make  it.  I  wish 
the  decision  were  the  other  way.  I  feel 
just  as  "peppy"  and  just  as  vigorous  as 
any  gentleman  who  has  spoken  in  this 
Chamber  for  over  20  hours,  and  I  feel 
fully  able  to  do  so.  One  day  yet  I  may 
have  to  demonstrate  that.  It  Is  high 
time  that  those  tl  us  who  forbear  as- 
serted some  authority  in  this  Chamber, 
also. 

I  state  to  my  colleague  from  Montana, 
who  has  been  so  gracious  and  so  kind — 
I  hasten  to  say  that — nothing  I  have  said 
In  any  way  reflects  upon  him.  He  has 
understood.  He  has  been  patient.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  requested  that  the 
Senate  meet  today  at  11  o'clock  to  ac- 
commodate a  personal  situation  of  my 
own. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  President  of 
the  World's  Pair.  Mr.  Moses,  and  he  has 
authorized  me  to  state  he  does  not  wish 
me  to  bring  the  amendment  which 
I  have  had  printed  to  issue  for  a  vote 
today,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
no  choice.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Is 
the  last  day  of  the  session,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  if  the  amendment  were 
offered  it  would  require  a  two-thirds 
vote,  because  this  does  involve  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  reason  for  that  decision  is  as  fol- 
lows: We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  ad- 
journment, with  cross  currents  here  quite 
irrelevant  to  the  merits  of  the  New  Yoric 


World's  Pair  of  1964.  The  result,  which 
might  be  imintentlonally  recorded,  could 
have  so  grievous  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
fair  as  to  be  quite  undeserved,  and  there- 
fore to  be  unfair  to  it  and  imfair  to  the 
city  of  New  York. 

That  having  been  said,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  we  hope  and  expect  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  find  means 
in  the  executive  departments  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  planning  which  needs  to  be 
done  between  now  and  when  the  Con- 
gress returns  after  recess.  We  trust  that 
the  executive  department  will  do  its 
utmost  to  help  us  make  good  the  damage 
caused  by  this  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  that  New 
York  has  been  dealt  with,  in  my  opinion, 
in  this  body  in  these  last  2  or  3  weeks 
In  a  most  disgraceful  manner.  The  sum 
of  money  involved  is  a  piddling  sum.  and 
there  has  not  even  been  an  effort  to  try 
to  find  some  accommodation  with 
respect  to  the  problem,  even  without 
regard  to  the  sum  of  money  involved. 
New  York  has  been  treated  in  a  way 
which  I  think  is  not  conducive  to  our 
whole  appearance  to  the  people  in  my 
home  State  and  In  my  home  city. 

Perhaps  as  happens  when  something 
very  untoward  occurs,  when  one  suffers 
a  reverse,  one  begins  to  think  clearly  and 
begins  to  see  clearly.  I  really  think  that 
for  some  reason  or  other  which  I  can- 
not understand  there  is  a  lack  of  luider- 
standing  in  this  Chamber,  perhaps  quite 
unintentional  and  I  hope  and  believe, 
without  any  ill  will  whatever,  as  to  what 
New  York  City  means  to  this  country  and 
as  to  what  New  York  City  means  to  the 
world.  There  is  something  of  a  lack  of 
sympathy  in  terms  of  its  existence  as  a 
city. 

New  York  City  is  a  great  and  powerful 
city.  It  is  now  the  world's  capital.  The 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  is 
there.  I  hazard  a  guess  that  the  reason 
it  is  so  often  said  that  the  mayoralty 
of  New  York  is  second  only  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  with  respect 
to  its  impact  upon  the  world,  is  not  that 
the  job  is  that  extremely  an  important 
one  in  terms  of  the  budget  of  New  York 
City  or  the  authority  which  the  mayor 
has.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  His 
job  is  filled  with  enormous  problems.  But 
the  mayoralty  rather  epitomizes  the  fact 
that,  after  the  United  States  of  America 
itself.  New  York  stands  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  for  something  which  people  every- 
where can  understand  and  comprehend. 
When  we  talk  about  freedom,  a  free  so- 
ciety, and  the  dynamism  of  private  en- 
terprise, we  think  of  New  York,  its  sky- 
scrapers, its  lights,  its  port,  its  theater, 
opera  and  ballet,  its  bond  and  stock  ex- 
changes, and  all  the  other  aspects  that 
go  with  New  York,  and  which  represent 
the  personal  impact  upon  the  people  of 
the  world  as  to  what  a  free  society  is  and 
what  the  United  States  is  in  terms  of  its 
internal  djmamics. 

Yet,  when  we  come  to  an  opportunity 
as  inconsequential  as  the  one  about 
which  I  am  speaking,  which  would  not 
amount  to  a  row  of  beans  compared  to 
what  we  do  here  financially  to-  help  New 
York  in  a  great  undertaking,  not  only  for 
itself  but  the  entire  country,  we  are  told 
that  the  help  will  not  be  forthcoming. 


We  all  lived  through  the  New  York 
World's  Fair,  which  Immediately  pre- 
ceded World  War  n.  We  noted  the 
great  attention  which  the  fair  received 
from  the  entire  world.  Millions  of  peo- 
ple visited  the  fair.  It  was  the  World's 
Fair  so  far  as  the  people  of  the  world 
were  concerned. 

Yet,  when  the  United  States  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  show  its  pride  and 
gratification  in  an  endeavor  of  this  kind 
by  a  great  city,  what  do  we  find?  We 
find  that  weeks  have  gone  by  without 
action.  I  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
request  was  not  my  request  or  the  re- 
quest of  my  dear  friend  and  colleague 
[Mr.  KeatikgI.  The  administration, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  re- 
quested that  the  project  be  undertaken 
in  this  msmner. 

Weeks  have  gone  by.  It  Is  not  even 
possible,  allegedly  because  of  one  Mem- 
ber's objection,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  question. 

We  are  here  on  the  final  day  of  the 
session.  New  York  is  left  In  the  liu-ch. 
with  empty  hands  and  frustrated  oppor- 
tunity, so  far  as  providing  a  decent  and 
proper  U.S.  pavilion  at  the  New  York 
fair  is  concerned. 

If  it  should  appear  that  such  pavilion 
as  is  erected — and  it  is  inevitable  that 
one  will  be,  as  we  all  know,  for  we  can- 
not conceive  otherwise — and  someone 
criticizes  the  pavilion  as  inadequate,  or 
that  it  does  not  have  the  right  content  or 
the  right  shape — a  criticism  which  arose 
with  respect  to  the  Bmssels  Pair — the 
fault  will  then  be.  in  my  opinion,  charge- 
able to  what  we  ourselves  have  done  in 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  frustrated  in  this 
way  by  our  own  mechanics. 

I  speak  with  great  sadness  today.  I 
think  it  is  a  sad  hour.  We  have  had 
shining  hours.  But  when  we  stoop  to 
business  such  as  we  now  face,  I  think  it 
is  a  sad  hour. 

New  York  pays  12  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral taxes  in  this  coiuitry.  Yet.  in  my 
(pinion,  in  the  last  week  or  two,  and 
especially  today,  the  city  has  been 
gravely  disadvantaged  In  its  own  eyes 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  regret  it 
very  much  and  I  feel  It  very  deeply.  I 
am  very  sorry  about  It,  I  do  not  think 
we  are  serving  ourselves  well. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  commend 
my  colleague  for  the  fight  that  he  has 
put  up  for  this  measure.  I  also  com- 
mend him  for  what  I  believe  to  be  a  wise 
decision  in  not  pressing  a  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rule  at  this  time.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  legislative  climate  is  not  favorable 
for  action  at  this  time.  It  would  be  dis- 
astrous if  this  amendment  were  pressed 
and  the  requisite  votes  were  not  ob- 
tained, a  fact  which  someone  might  later 
say  was  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  not  to  have  the  United 
States  participate  In  the  building  of  a 
pavilion. 

There  is  clear  authority  to  handle 
this  subject  in  the  interim,  until  January 
or  February — ^I  hope  January — when 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  can 
take  up  the  auUiorization  bill. 
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Each  of  the  departments  has  gen- 
eral administrative  funds.  The  Presi- 
dent can  direct  the  use  of  these  funds 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  thanking  him  for  giving  me 
information  on  the  fair  and  urging  that 
his  E>epartment  continue  its  work  in 
studying  the  several  (>ending  recom- 
mendations as  regards  the  nature  and 
extent  of  Federal  participation  in  the 
New  York  fair.  These  studies  have 
been  underway  in  one  form  or  another 
for  the  last  year  and  a  half.  I  believe 
it  is  entirely  appropriate  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  continue  to  devote  his  attention 
to  proposed  plans  for  a  Federal  exhibit 
at  the  New  York  Worlds  Fair.  If  he 
does  this,  and  I  urge  very  strongly  that 
he  do  it,  we  will  be  in  a  much  better 
position  when,  hopefully.  New  York 
World's  Pair  study  bill  is  enacted  by  the 
Senate  in  January  of  next  year.  The 
laying  of  this  important  groundwork 
will  permit  the  President  to  act  quickly 
and  expeditiously  in  following  up  the 
enactment  of  legislation  and  in  appoint- 
ing a  Federal  commissioner  to  review 
proposed  exhibits  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  a  Federal  exhibit. 

I  appeal  to  Senators  to  support  the 
authorization  bill  when  it  comes  before 
us  early  next  year,  and  to  support  a 
program  which  is  fair  to  New  York 
State  and  to  New  York  City  and,  more 
important  than  that,  a  program  which 
will  result  in  a  dignified  and  appealing 
representation  to  all  the  world  of  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  system 
which  we  have  in  this  country.  Our  sys- 
tem certainly  has  brought  more  happi- 
ness, prosperity,  and  security  to  a  larger 
number  of  people  than  any  other  system 
that  was  ever  devised  by  the  mind  of 
man. 

When  people  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  from  other  Iron  Curtain  countries 
come  to  the  New  York  fair  to  show  their 
wares,  I  hope.  I  anticipate,  and  I  expect 
that  the  United  States  will  be  there  to 
outshine  them  all.  regardless  of  what 
we  have  failed  to  do  on  this  rather  im- 
happy  day  for  the  Senators  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  seems  inexcusable 
to  me  that  we  cannot  make  some  Fed- 
eral provision  for  the  World's  Fair  in 
New  York,  when  out  of  sheer  abundance 
of  interest  and  conquest  we  dumped  $15 
million  into  the  World's  Fair  in  Brussels. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  will  not  undertake 
to  express  tangibly  the  interest  of  this 
Government  in  a  worlds  fair  within 
our  own  country. 

I  share  the  sense  of  frustration  and 
distress  that  besets  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  over  the  out- 
come of  his  proposed  amendment.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  on  being  so 
forbearing  as  not  to  press  the  amend- 
ment under  a  motion  to  suspend  the 
rule,  but  to  await  probable  further  ac- 
tion at  a  later  time. 

I  assiu-e  the  Senator  now  that  if  and 
when  the  question  comes  before  the 
Senate,  probably  in  January.  I  will  lend 


my  best  efforts  to  consummate  whatever 
the  situation  requires.  I  am  certain 
that  the  majority  leader  will  do  likewise. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  assure  anything, 
but  we  can  at  least  pledge  our  best 
efforts  to  .see  that  the  job  is  done  for  the 
World's  Fair  in  New  York  in  1964. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senat<}r  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  showing  the 
patience  and  good  judgment  which  he 
has  just  announced  in  stating  what  his 
action  would  be.  I  have  some  idea  of 
the  great  strain  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  his 
colleague  [Mr.  Keating]  as  well  have 
been  under.  While,  of  course,  no  com- 
mitments can  be  made,  I  join  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  assure  both  Senators 
from  New  York  that  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  see 
that  hearings  are  held  and  a  decision 
reached  on  this  question  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
not  a  Senator  who  fails  to  hold  the  city 
of  New  York  and  the  State  of  New  York 
in  high  esteem  and  respect.  I  come  from 
California.  It  is  always  a  thrill  to  me  to 
visit  the  great  metropolitan  area  so  ably 
represented  by  the  two  Senators  from 
New  York.  It  is  incredible,  as  our  leader 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  has  said,  that 
Congress  has  not  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  indicate  the  desire  of  the  Oov- 
enunent  to  participate,  as  it  ought  to 
participate  and  must  participate  and  as 
it  will  participate  in  the  World's  Fair  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  people  of  New 
York  within  the  next  2  years. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  able  friends,  the 
Senators  from  New  York,  that  mine  is 
one  more  vote  that  will  be  pledged,  at 
the  earliest  possible  time,  in  achieving 
what  is  common  justice. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  only  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  fair  in 
New  York,  but  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  participate  with  an 
exhibition  and  proper  facility  in  that 
fair.  I  fully  concur  in  what  has  been 
said  about  our  participation  in  interna- 
tional affairs  abroad,  such  as  in  the 
Brussels  Pair,  on  which  I  believe  the 
money  was  well  spent,  and  where,  in 
fact,  we  should  have  been  represented 
by  an  even  larger  exhibition.  I  wish  to 
assure  the  Senators  from  New  York  that 
there  has  not  been  a  lack  of  interest  in 
the  project  that  he  sponsors  and  for 
which  he  has  worked  so  diligently.  I 
feel  that  he  was  right  in  his  judgment 
of  not  pressing  the  matter  at  this  point 
in  our  proceedings.  The  Senator  knows 
that  this  prop>osal  does  have  administra- 
tion support  and  it  does  have  the  support 
of  a  large  number  of  Senators  who  have 
spoken  privately  to  both  Senators  from 
New  York.    I  want  him  to  know  that  I 


will  do  what  I  can  to  expedite  action  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to 
conunend  the  Senator  for  his  fight  for 
his  city  and  for  his  State.  I,  too,  think 
New  York  City  is  a  great  area  and  a 
great  metropolitan  center  and  that  It  is 
the  envy  of  the  world.  There  is  not  one 
American  citizen  who  I  know  of  who 
would  not  want  to  see  that  fair  a  great 
success,  not  only  for  New  York  but  also 
for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
feel  that  the  Senators  from  New  York 
have  taken  a  wise  course  in  delaying  a 
decision  on  this  matter  until  whatever 
troublesome  technicalities  now  stand  in 
their  way  can  be  eliminated  at  another 
session  of  Congress. 

The  Senators  from  New  York  have 
heard  statements  by  Senators  from  large 
metropolitan  areas,  from  former  mayors 
of  great  cities,  like  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis. I  assure  the  Senators  from  New 
York  that  in  the  next  session  of  Congress 
It  will  not  only  be  the  city  slickers  who 
will  support  the  Senators  from  New  York 
but  that  the  country  folks  also  will  be 
interested  in  seeing  to  it  that  proper  at- 
tention is  paid  and  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  establishment  of  a  great 
American  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  States,  of  which  South  Dakota  is 
the  center  and  most  sparkling  gem.  have 
already  reserved  a  site  at  the  location  of 
the  World  s  Fair,  where  we  will  build  a 
great  exhibit,  which  will  be  financed  by 
ourselves  at  our  own  expense,  and  which 
we  believe  will  add  considerably  to  the 
various  types  of  exhibits  that  are  placed 
there  from  around  the  world.  There- 
fore, it  is  proper  and  appropriate  that 
the  United  States  as  an  entity  put  Its 
best  foot  forward  at  the  World's  Fair, 
so  that  it  will  not  be  only  a  fair  for  little 
old  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  The  state- 
ments which  have  just  been  made  will 
be  tremendously  helpful  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  fair  corporation,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  has  occurred,  with  their  effect 
upon  potential  exhibitors,  nations  as 
well  as  individuals,  who  might  choose  to 
exhibit  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 
As  I  said  this  morning.  60  natiCMis  have 
made  agreements  with  the  fair  includ- 
ing many  outstanding  corporations  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  expectation 
that  this  is  a  fair  which  is  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Indeed,  as  we  all  know,  the  President 
authorized  the  State  Department  to  join 
in  issuing  invitations  to  effect  that  pur- 
pose. This  was  done  after  hearings  were 
held  before  a  board  whose  duty  was  to 
recommend  to  the  President  what  would 
be  the  best  location  for  the  World's  Fair. 
The  board,  including  a  former  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Mr.  Sawyer,  recommended 
New  York  City. 

The  reason  for  picking  1964  is  that 
that  will  be  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  New  York  City.  We  could 
not  have  found  a  more  suitable  occasion 
than  the  tercentenary  of  the  city  itself 
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M  the  yeftr  for  ^  great  effort  of  this 
character. 

I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate 
further,  but  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing 
more  which  Is  <^  critical  importance. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  $30  million.  There  is  no  commit- 
ment to  spend  $30  million.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  fair  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattscheI.  If 
the  telegram  has  not  been  placed  in  the 
Record  previously,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FLusHiKc,  N.Y.,  September  12. 1961. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javttb, 
VJS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  foUowlng  telegram  was  aent  today  to 
Senator  Pbamk  Laubchk: 

"The  executives  and  directors  of  the 
World's  Fair  were  attonlshed  at  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  you  In  the  press  that 
there  was  a  breach  ot  commitment  on  our 
part  as  to  Federal  fNirtlclpatlon  in  the  New 
York  World's  Fair.  If  you  wlU  examine  the 
list  of  sponsors  of  this  fair,  you  will  see  that 
they  are  i>eople  of  the  highest  repuUtlon 
who  do  not  breach  commitments.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  we  stated  originally  to 
President  Elsenhower's  committee  to  deter- 
mine where  the  fair  should  be  held  that  we 
would  not  ask  for  a  Federal  subsidy  to  pro- 
mote, build,  and  run  tJie  fair  and  we  have  not 
asked  for  any  subsidy.  We  made  It  clear, 
however,  from  the  \ery  beginning  that  we 
expected  the  U.S.  Qovernment  to  provide  a 
pavilion  or  exhibit  iis  a  focal  point  in  the 
fair  to  emphasize  tt.e  achievements  of  our 
country  and  the  major  objectives  and  pur- 
poses of  our  democracy.  To  this  end  we  em- 
ployed experts  and  oOlclaUy  presented  to  both 
the  Bsenhowcr  and  Kennedy  administra- 
tions suggestions  by  the  highest  and  most 
competent  authorities  as  to  possible  sclen- 
tiflc  and  educational  exhibits  which  would 
surpass  anything  along  these  lines  which 
any  foreign  countrlf  s  could  present  at  the 
fair.  It  Is  unneccassiry  to  point  out  to  you 
that  the  VS.  Ooverrment  has  taken  part  In 
all  majm-  World's  Fairs.  Including  the  last 
one  In  Brussels,  ami  that  It  is  taking  part 
In  other  Intematloniil  fairs  such  as  the  com- 
ing one  In  Seattle.  It  seems  to  us  unthink- 
able that  there  would  be  no  Federal  exhibit 
at  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  considering 
that  most  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
are  exhibiting,  not  b)  speak  of  all  our  major 
industries.  Falltire  to  have  a  focal  Federal 
exhibit  would  be  a  subject  of  reproach 
throtighout  the  United  States  and  the  entire 
world. 

"Furthermore,  failure  to  act  at  this  session 
of  Congress  on  the  preparation  of  a  plan,  esti- 
mate of  cost,  and  schedule  of  construction 
will  make  it  Impossible  to  have  an  adequate 
U.S.  pavilion  built  arid  ready  to  open  In  1964 
except  at  exorbitant  cost. 

"All  that  the  bill  before  the  Senate  pro- 
vides is  the  machinery  to  insure  a  plan  and 
the  amount  appropriated  Is  only  sufBcient 
to  give  the  next  Congress  the  information  it 
needs  upon  which  to  determine  the  scope, 
character,  and  cost  of  such  an  exhibit.  In 
other  words,  this  bli:  sets  up  the  machinery 
for  a  careful  preliminary  plan  on  which  a 
final  decision  can  be  made  by  the  Congress. 
In  any  event.  I  wish  to  make  It  entirely 
clear  on  behalf  of  the  leading  citizens  who 
are  sponsoring  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
that  there  neyer  has  been  any  breach  of  any 
commitment.  , , 

I        "RoBBST  Moess. 

' '  "President." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  genesis  of  this  fig- 
ure of  $30  million  is  a  report  made  by  a 
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committee  of  distinguished  scientists  to 
the  World's  Pair  Corp.  In  which  a  Frank- 
lin National  Center  of  Science  and 
Education,  a  permanent  establishment, 
similar  to  the  Deutsches  Museum  at 
Munich,  or  the  Palace  of  Discovery  In 
Paris,  which  would  show  our  achieve- 
ments and  accomplishments  in  the  field 
of  science,  was  recommended  as  what 
might  be  the  U.S.  exhibit.  No  one  has 
ever  said  that  the  United  States  was 
committed  in  any  way.  I  read  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  that  commit- 
tee's report: 

After  careful  consideration,  yoxir  commit- 
te«  has  come  to  the  further  conclusion  that 
a  VS.  science  exhibit  of  the  dimensions 
outlined  above  would  require  an  appropri- 
aUon  by  the  Federal  Government  of  $30 
mUU<Mi. 

That,  plus  some  assertion  by  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  is  the  whole  case 
statement  that  this  means  a  Federal 
expenditure  of  $30  million.  It  means 
nothing  of  the  sort.  If  we  appropriate 
it,  we  wlD;  if  we  do  not,  we  will  not. 
The  group  of  men  who  made  this  report 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  groups 
that  we  could  find  in  this  country.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  commit- 
tee consisted  of  Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk, 
president  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  and 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council;  Dr.  John  R. 
Dunning,  dean  of  engineering,  Columbia 
University;  Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Berkner,  presi- 
dent. Associated  Universities,  Inc.;  and 
Dr.  William  L.  Laurence,  science  editor, 
the  New  Yoii:  Times,  chairman. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  Impossible 
to  find  a  more  distingiiished  group  of 
men  in  the  United  States.  These  are 
the  men  who  have  made  the  report.  It 
is  a  fine  report.  However,  it  docs  not 
commit  the  United  States  to  do  any- 
thing. The  United  States  will  make  its 
own  decision  as  to  what  It  will  do.  I 
wanted  to  make  that  crystal  clear. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
report  of  the  committee,  entitled 
"Franklin  National  Center  of  Science 
and  Education." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fkanklik  NAnoNAL  Cemtek  or  ScixircK  ahd 
Education — Scmrcx  ExHiarr 

Your  committee  is  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  U.S.  exhibit  "Involving  primarily 
our  scientific  accomplishments  and  our  ex- 
pectations for  the  near  future"  should  be 
the  outstanding  exhibit  at  the  fair.  It 
should  be  the  finest  of  its  kind,  fully  com- 
mensurate with  the  greatness  of  America, 
not  only  as  the  country  in  which  freemen 
attained  the  highest  technological  develop- 
ment and  the  highest  standard  of  Uvlng  of 
any  nation  in  history,  but  also  as  the  coun- 
try in  which  science  has  made  possible  the 
evolution  of  a  free  society  In  which  every 
man  achieved  the  highest  dignity  and  stat- 
ure as  an  individual,  with  the  greatest  op- 
portunities ever  for  the  fuU  development  of 
his  physical.  Intellectual,  spiritual  and  crea- 
tive potential. 

Not  only  has  science  made  possible  in  the 
United  States  the  highest  form  of  a  free 
society,  in  which  every  Individual  has  an 
equal  opportunity  to  realize  to  the  fuUest 
extent  all  the  innate  potentialities  of  his  en- 
dowment, it  is  now  playing  the  central  role 


in  the  all-Important  task  of  defending  our 
free  society  against  the  greatest  threat  In  its 
history.  A  science  exhibit  officially  spon- 
sored by  the  leading  Nation  of  the  free  world 
must  make  It  clear  to  all  the  world  that  In 
the  great  war  of  Ideas  we  are  now  engaged, 
oiur  greatest  defei^ive  weapons  are  not 
atomic  and  hydrogen  boml>s  but  the  mind  of 
man  functioning  in  a  climate  of  individual 
freedom. 

WhUe  a  U£.  science  exhibit  should,  un- 
derstandably, "involve  our  scientific  ac- 
complishments" it  should  not  limit  itself 
m.erely  to  our  own  accomplishments.  Funda- 
mental scientific  discoveries,  upon  which  our 
great  technological  achievements  are  baaed, 
have  largely  been  made  by  scientists  of  the 
free  Western  democracies,  mainly  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Italy  and  the  Scandina- 
vian countries.  Our  n^odern  Industrial 
civilization  began  with  the  steam  engine. 
Invented  by  an  Englishman,  who  made  use 
of  basic  laws  of  mechanics  discovered  by 
Galileo,  an  Italian,  and  Newton,  an  EUigllsh- 
man.  Newton's  fundamental  discoveries 
have.  In  fact,  laid  the  foundation  for  aU 
the  great  contrivances  of  the  machine  age. 
The  principle  of  electromagnetic  Induction, 
which  made  possible  the  dynamo  and 
ushered  In  the  age  of  electricity,  was  dis- 
covered by  Faraday,  an  Englishman.  An- 
other Englishman,  Sir  J.  J.  TTiomson,  dis- 
covered the  electron,  the  basis  of  all  the 
marvels  of  electronics — radio,  television, 
radar,  automation,  rocketry,  satellites,  etc. 
Roentgen,  a  Gennan,  discovered  the  X-ray, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  tools  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  matter,  as  weU  as  a  power- 
ful weapon  In  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  disease.  Becquerel,  a  Frenchman,  dis- 
covered radioacUvlty.  which  opened  the  door 
to  the  aUxnlc  age.  Rutherford,  an  Eng- 
lishman, discovered  the  nucleus  of  the  atom. 
citadel  of  the  material  universe,  while  an- 
other Englishman,  Chadwlck,  discovered  the 
neutron,  which  opened  the  way  to  nuclear 
fission,  discovered  by  Otto  Halin,  a  Gennan. 
Pasteur,  a  Frenchman,  discovered  the  bac- 
terial origin  of  Infectious  disease  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  modern  immunology, 
which  revoluUonlzed  medicine  and  pubUc 
health.  Iteming,  an  Englishman,  discovered 
penicillin,  which  opened  the  way  for  the 
antibiotics  that  have  so  far  saved  more  Uves 
than  were  lost  In  both  world  wars.  Mendel, 
an  Austrian  monk,  discovered  the  laws  of 
heredity  and  laid  the  foundaUon  for  mod- 
ern genetics. 

It  is  these  fundamental  discoveries,  made 
by  men  seeking  knowledge  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge  per  se,  without  any  thought  of 
Its  possible  practical  appUcatlon.  that  have 
opened  the  way  for  all  our  own  scientific 
accomplishments,  which,  in  turn,  have  made 
possible  our  way  of  Ufe.  Hence  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  a  UB.  exhibit  must,  first  of  all, 
be  a  history  of  Ideas,  showing  how  the 
Inquisitive  mind  of  man,  given  full  sct^e 
In  an  atmosphere  of  Intellectual  freedom, 
has.  over  the  centuries,  and  particularly 
since  the  advent  of  free  InstituUons,  man- 
aged to  make  nature  yield  some  of  her  most 
Important  secrets,  and  how  these  Uiumphs 
of  man's  free  mind  have,  In  turn,  made  it 
possible  for  all  freemen,  and  particularly 
the  American  people,  to  harness  the  forces 
of  nature  to  build  a  better  life  in  an  en- 
vironment vastly  more  suitable  for  mans 
needs,  material  as  well  as  spiritual. 

All  the  aforementioned  fundamental  dis- 
coveries, and  many  others  In  the  fields  of 
astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  ge- 
netics, geophysics,  medicine,  ajplculture,  met- 
allurgy, etc..  upon  which  aU  our  modern 
technological  clvUizatlon  Is  based,  should 
form  Important  parts  of  the  VS.  exhlWt.  By 
taking  advantage  of  all  modem  techniques 
of  presentation — color  motion  pictures,  tele- 
vision, transparencies,  revolving  stages,  with 
prominent    scientists    taking    part    In    the 
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demonstrations,  either  In  color  motion  pic- 
tiires  or  In  person,  such  exhibits  could  be 
made  not  only  highly  Instructive,  but  highly 
dramatic  and  entertaining  as  well. 

There  is  no  greater  thrill  than  that  of  the 
naked  mind  of  man,  with  or  without  simple 
tools,  challenging  nature  to  yield  up  some  of 
her  Important  secrets,  and  coming  out  trium- 
phant after  overcoming  apparently  insuper- 
able obstacles.  The  InteLectual  and  spiritual 
exaltation,  the  religious  awe,  that  must 
have  overcome  Newton  when  he  discovered 
the  law  of  gravitation;  the  ecstacy  experi- 
enced by  Kinsteln  when  he  discovered  the 
principle  of  relativity  (he  was  so  overcome 
that  he  actually  took  to  bed  for  2  weeks); 
the  Joy  of  Pierre  and  Marie  Curie  the  night 
they  first  saw  the  eerie  light  of  radium  in 
the  abandoned  cadaver  shed,  after  4  years 
of  back-breaking  labor,  to  take  but  a  few 
examples  at  random,  could  be  made  to  live 
again  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  specta- 
tors at  the  exhibit,  through  dramatic  re- 
enactments  of  the  original  scenes. 

Such  exhibits  will  dramatically  demon- 
strate the  following  fundamental  points: 

1.  All  modern  technology  has  its  origin  In 
fundamental  discoveries  made  by  inquisitive 
minds  seeking  knowledge  of  nature. 

a.  While  pure  science  seeks  only  knowl- 
edge, without  any  thought  of  practical 
application,  every  scientific  discovery  eventu- 
ally leads  to  far-reaching  technological  de- 
velopments for  the  improvement  of  man's 
lot  on  earth.  Technology,  in  txirn,  gives 
science  new  tools  that  make  possible  further 
fundamental   discoveries. 

3.  All  major  discoveries  in  science  have 
led  to  further  enhancement  of  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

4.  Conversely,  the  democratic  way  of  life 
creates  the  best  environment  for  the 
creative  mind.  This  Is  particularly  true  in 
the  development  of  science  and  technology. 

Without  in  any  way  resorting  to  propa- 
ganda, the  exhibit,  as  outlined,  will  make  it 
clear  that  not  one  of  the  major  discoveries 
mentioned  has  come  from  either  czarlst  or 
Communist  Russia,  or  from  Nazi  Germany, 
or  from  any  other  country  without  demo- 
cratic institutions.  The  only  major  tech- 
nological development  in  Nazi  Germany, 
the  V-a — the  first  practical  rocket — was 
based  on  principles  developed  by  the  Ameri- 
can, Robert  Ooddard.  whose  basic  ideas  were 
also  lifted  bodily  by  the  Russians  in  the 
development  of  their  sputniks.  In  fact,  all 
of  Russia's  technological  progress  is  based  on 
fundamental  scientific  discoveries  and  tech- 
nological developments  made  In  the  free 
world,  their  technological  development  be- 
ing largely  based  on  the  technology  of  the 
United  States. 

All  the  aforementioned  lead  your  conunit- 
tee  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Th«  VB.  scientific  exhibit  should  be 
the  finest  of  its  kind,  exceeding  in  scope 
the  outstanding  examples  of  equivalent  in- 
stitutions anywhere  in  the  world — such  as 
the  Deutsches  Museum  in  Munich  or  the 
Palace  of  Discovery  in  Paris.  It  should,  in 
fact,  aim  to  become  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
modern  world,  fully  representing  the  spirit 
of  America  and  commensiu-ate  with  its 
greatness  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
Properly  planned,  it  could  serve  as  an  ex- 
pression of  our  faith  in  the  future,  as  a 
potent  weapon  in  the  war  of  ideas.  In  the 
present  fateful  struggle  between  the  con- 
cepts of  a  free  society  and  totalitarian  en- 
slavement we  cannot  afford  second  best. 

2.  Such  an  institution  must,  obviously, 
become  a  permanent  part  of  our  cultural 
heritage.  It  must  be  housed  in  a  monu- 
mental building  that  in  itself  would  repre- 
sent one  of  the  finest  structures  of  its  kind 
In  the  world,  one  that  would  stand  as  a 
symbol  of  the  modern  free  world  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  great  cathedrals  of  Europe 
symbolized  the  aspirations  and  the  faith  of 
their  builders  and  of  the  peoples  of  their 
day. 


3.  We  believe  that  such  an  exhibit,  and 
the  structure  In  which  It  Is  housed,  requires 
a  minimum  of  7  acres,  including  exterior 
landscaping.  A  central  location  is  desirable, 
as  the  n.S.  science  exhibit  should  be  at  the 
center  of  the  fair,  the  hub  from  which  all 
other  exhibits  radiate.  Such  a  central 
location,  we  believe,  will  enhance  the  value 
of,  and  interest  in,  all  other  technological 
exhibits  to  be  presented  by  our  leading  in- 
dustrial organizations,  the  technologies  of 
which  are  the  resvilts  of  basic  discoveries  in 
science.  The  VS.  science  exhibit  would  serve 
as  the  background  that  will  make  all  these 
industrial  exhibits  more  understandable, 
and  hence  more  attractive. 

The  structure  housing  the  U.S.  exhibit 
should  in  itself  be  a  most  dramatic  exhibit, 
a  dynamic  sjrmbol  of  the  world  of  the  fu- 
ture, showing  the  creative  mind  of  America 
at  its  best  in  one  of  Its  most  original  as- 
pects. The  preliminary  sketches  for  the 
proposed  building  were  prepared  by  Wallace 
K.  Harrison. 

After  careful  consideration,  your  commit- 
tee has  come  to  the  further  conclusion  that 
a  UJS.  science  exhibit  of  the  dimensions 
outlined  above  would  require  an  appropria- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  of  $30 
million — $20  million  for  the  building  and 
910  million  for  the  exhibits  it  would  house. 

The  institution  on  Flushing  Meadow  must 
not  be  a  museum  of  static  displays,  but  a 
living  dynamic  institution,  a  great  cultural 
center,  designed  to  instruct,  to  enrich  and  to 
inspire  all  those  who  visit  it,  young  and  old, 
university  graduates  and  those  of  no  more 
than  a  grammar  school  education.  It  should 
instruct  and  at  the  same  time  entertain. 
This  great  center  of  science  and  technology, 
as  we  prefer  to  call  it,  should  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  great  national  theater,  in  which 
the  leading  actor  is  the  human  mind,  grop- 
ing and  struggling  through  the  ages  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  nat\u«  and  to  make  man  at 
home  in  an  orderly  universe. 

The  center  would  thus  be  above  all  a  rev- 
olutionary type  of  educational  institution 
as  well  as  a  new  form  of  entertainment.  Like 
a  great  repertory  theater,  it  should  schedule 
special  programs,  daily  or  weekly,  so  that 
a  visitor  having  once  come  to  it  will  want 
to  visit  it  again  and  again  and  will  tell  his 
friends  to  do  likewise.  It  would  serve  as  a 
model  for  similar  institutions  In  all  other 
cities  throughout  the  country  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  could  become 
a  mn  attraction  for  conventions  and  tour- 
ists, one  of  the  showpieces  of  America. 

As  already  stated,  the  center  should  take 
advantage  of  all  modern  techniques  of 
presentation,  color  motion  pictures,  tele- 
vision, revolving  stages,  etc.  Motion  pictures 
in  color  should  present  in  dramatic  form  the 
story  of  the  major  discoveries  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  nature  upon  which  all  our 
modern  technology  is  based.  The  emphasis 
in  all  these  should  be  not  on  the  "what?" 
but  on  the  "how?" — the  manner  In  which  an 
idea  emerged,  not  infrequently  over  the 
course  of  centuries  or  millennia. 

The  exhibit  should  aim  to  give  the  av- 
erage person  an  outline  of  man's  knowledge 
of  the  universe,  the  Infinite  and  the  in- 
finitesimal, the  living  and  the  nonliving,  and 
how  this  knowledge  was  acquired.  The  mo- 
tion pictures  and  lectures  by  eminent  scien- 
tists should  serve  to  provide  the  background 
for  actual  demonstrations  showing  the  mind 
of  great  men  in  action. 

These  demonstrations  should  be  associated 
with  personal  participation  on  a  do-it-your- 
self basis,  with  the  visitor  himself  perform- 
ing some  of  the  crucial  experiments  that 
represent  landmarks  In  the  growth  of  ideas. 
The  visitor  could  be  taught  to  weigh  the 
earth,  the  moon,  and  the  sun;  to  measure  the 
velocity  of  light;  and  to  determine  on  his 
own  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun. 
Repeating  the  experiment  of  Galileo,  the 
visitor  could  rediscover  for  himself  the  law 
of  falling  bodies;   he  could  discover  helium 


in  the  sun  and  determine  what  other  ele- 
ments the  sun  is  made  of;  he  could  repeat 
Faraday's  simple  experiment  that  led  to  the 
age  of  electricity,  and  the  epoch-making  ex- 
periment by  Hertz,  In  which  he  created  the 
first  manmade  electromagnetic  wave,  which 
ushered  in  the  age  of  radio,  television,  and 
radar.  These  are  only  a  few  examples  in 
which  the  average  person  could  be  initiated 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  great  discoverers 
through  the  ages. 

Rather  than  being  lost  in  a  maze  of  detail, 
the  exhibit  should  stress  the  unity  of  na- 
ture and  the  fundamental  laws  that  govern 
It.  It  should  be  built  around  several  great 
general  exhibits,  all  Interrelated.  One  of 
these  should  give  the  visitor  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  cosmos  at  large,  the  universe  of 
stars,  galaxies  and  supergalaxies.  Another 
should  give  the  story  of  the  solar  system  and 
of  the  earth.  The  story  of  matter  and  en- 
ergy should  be  the  subject  of  a  third.  An- 
other general  exhibit  should  be  devoted  to 
the  story  of  the  evolution  of  life  on  earth 
and  the  possibility  of  its  existence  else- 
where in  the  universe.  The  nature  of  life 
and  how  it  functions,  with  emphasis  on  hu- 
man development  and  physiology,  should  be 
the  subject  of  another.  An  exhibit  showing 
how  a  humble  monk,  Gregor  Mendel,  observ- 
ing his  peas  in  his  garden,  discovered  the 
laws  of  heredity  operating  throughout  the 
entire  realm  of  life,  from  the  lowest  of  bac- 
teria to  man,  should  be  the  starting  point 
for  an  exposition  of  the  story  of  genetics. 

All  these  great  exhibits,  however,  should 
merely  serve  as  the  background  for  the  story 
of  America's  contribution  to  science  and 
technology,  from  colonial  time  to  the  present. 
It  should  show  how,  building  on  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  past,  the  American  creative 
mind  transformed  a  virgin  continent  into  a 
new  world  which  offered  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities for  the  individual  to  grow  in  free- 
dom and  to  attain  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  history. 

The  exhibit  should  constitute  a  great 
pageant  of  the  great  names  in  American  sci- 
ence and  invention— Franklin,  Eli  Whitney, 
Joseph  Henry,  Fulton,  Morse,  Bell,  WUlard 
Glbbs.  Michelson,  Mllllkan.  Edison,  and 
Tesla,  to  mention  a  few.  It  should  show 
America's  great  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone, 
the  automobile,  radio,  television,  and  radar; 
the  airplane,  the  helicopter,  and  the  Jet 
plane;  its  contributions  to  the  science  of 
nutrition,  to  medicine  and  to  surgery,  to  ag- 
riculture, and  transportation,  to  the  harness- 
ing of  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Niagara  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  with  scale  models  of  thaw 
giant    dams. 

Two  of  the  major  exhibits  of  American 
technology  should,  of  course,  show  our  coun- 
try's ouUtanding  contribuUons  to  the  atomic 
age  and  the  age  of  space.  The  atomic  ex- 
hibit should  show  the  highlights  of  the  great 
secret  wartime  development  that  brought  the 
atomic  age  into  being.  It  should  show, 
among  others,  a  model  of  the  first  nuclear 
reactor  built  in  the  squash  court  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  the  first  atomic  power- 
plant  in  history.  It  should  be  climaxed  with 
an  actual  experimental  swimming  pool  type 
of  nuclear  reactor,  of  the  type  shown  by  the 
United  States  at  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  En- 
ergy in  Geneva  in  1955.  Such  a  reactor  U 
absolutely  safe  and  is  highly  spectacular. 
The  exhibit  should  also  Illustrate  the  great 
promise  of  atomic  energy  as  a  vast  new 
source  of  energy  for  industrial  power,  and 
as  a  most  important  tool  In  agriculture,  biol- 
ogy, and  medicine,  which  promises  to  play 
a  major  role  in  the  conquest  of  disease  and 
the  prolongation  of  life. 

The  exhibit  on  the  space  age  should,  first 
of  all,  provide  a  clear  explanation  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  rocket  and  the 
principles  that  maintain  a  satellite  In  lU 
orbit.    It  should  display  models  of  the  vari- 
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Otis  American  satellites  placed  in  orbit,  their 
Instnimentation  and  their  purpose. 

It  should  also  leave  room  for  any  new 
satellites  and  new  discoveries  that  will  be 
made  after  the  exhibit  had  been  set  up. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  comprehensive 
outline  of  scientific  discoveries  and  tech- 
nological developments  up  to  the  present, 
the  fair  s.'^ould  also  provide  a  glimpse  of 
the  immediate  and  the  more  distant  future. 
It  should  show  how  atomic  energy  promises 
to  give  mankind  e\erywhere  an  abundant 
source  of  energy  for  an  abundant  life,  and 
how  that  will  serve  as  a  vital  factor  in  bring- 
ing peace  to  the  world.  It  would  show  man- 
kind entering  an  era  in  which  most  major 
diseases  will  be  eltQiinated  and  the  average 
lifespan  will  be  significantly  increased. 

It  should  also  show  that,  within  the  next 
two  decades  or  so,  scientists  hope  to  solve 
the  problem  of  harnessing  the  fusion  energy 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb  as  a  limitless  source 
of  industrial  power,  with  the  oceans  of  the 
world  providing  an  endless  soiirce  of  fuel. 

Lastly,  it  should  provide  a  glimpse  of  what 
further  explorations  of  outer  space  will  bring 
In  the  future.  Such  a  glimpse  will  make 
the  onlooker  aware  that  we  stand  on  the  eve 
of  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries  ever  made, 
discoveries  that  may  open  vast  new  horizons 
for  mankind. 

The  exhibit  as  a  Whole  must  avoid  giving 
the  impression  that  science  and  technology 
are  purely  materlatliitic.  Science  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  spirit  of  man,  of  his  desire  to 
know,  to  seek  the  truth.  Its  technological 
fruits  serve  to  make  man  free  from  exhaust- 
ing physical  labor,  to  enable  him  to  culti- 
vate bis  spiritual  and  creative  powers,  in 
short,  to  make  him  free.  An  understanding 
of  science  should  therefore  give  us  faith  in 
the  future,  for  science,  by  fostering  the  free 
mind.  Is  the  greatest  enemy  of  totalitarian- 
ism. The  old  maxim,  "And  ye  shall  know 
the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free," 
is  still  as  valid  as  it  ever  was. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

OlTLKV  W.   BaoNK, 
John  R.  Dunning, 

LLOTD  V.  BEKKNOt, 
WIUJAM  L.  LAtniZNCK, 

Chairman. 
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Addendum  to  the  i  Rxpokt  or  the  Science 

COMMHTEE — EbUCATION     EXHIBrr 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  your  Committee 
on  the  United  States  Science  Exhibit,  the 
National  Center  of  Science  would  "be  above 
all  a  revolutionary  type  of  educational  in- 
stitution as  well  as  a  new  form  of  enter- 
tainment." 

On  further  consideration,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  valuable  report  of  the  committee  on 
education  headed  by  Dr.  George  N.  Sbuster. 
and  including  Dr.  John  H.  Fischer.  Dr.  John 
W.  Gardner,  Dr.  Fred  M  Hechlnger.  and  Dr. 
Joseph  E.  Johnson,  it  appears  that  the  edu- 
cational potentialities  of  such  a  center  would 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  incorporation 
of  a  special  exhibit  that  would  tell  in  dra- 
matic form,  largely  through  color  motion 
pictures  and  closed  circuit  television,  the 
inspiring  story  of  the  development  of  the 
American  educational  system,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  presHnt,  with  a  glimpse  into 
the  future. 

Such  an  exhibit  would  not  require  a  spe- 
cial building,  as  one  large  hall,  in  the  form 
of  an  attractive  and  spacious  auditorium, 
equipped  with  a  modern  stage  and  screen 
and  decorated  with  murals  giving  the  high- 
lights of  the  story  of  education  in  America, 
would  adequately  serve  the  purpose.  Such 
a  hall  of  education  should  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  science  building.  The  center 
could  thus  be  named  the  "Franklin  National 
Center  of  Science  and  Education." 

The  educational  section  of  the  center 
should  avoid  any  semblance  of  static  mu- 
seum-type exhibits.  The  development  of  the 
educational  system  In  America  is  one  of  the 


glories  of  our  land,  a  story  of  great  human 
Interest  that  can  be  told  In  colorful  and  dra- 
matic sequences  in  which  the  highlights 
covering  a  period  of  more  than  three  cen- 
turies could  be  reenacted  and  made  to  live 
again.  The  story  should  tell  how  from 
the  very  beginning  the  "things"  our  fore- 
fathers "longed  for,  and  looked  after  was  to 
advance  learning  and  perpetuate  it  to  oiu: 
posterity."  It  should  tell  not  only  the  Amer- 
ican people  but  the  peoples  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  who  will  visit  the  fair,  and  in  the 
years  to  come,  that  the  ideal  of  universal 
education  for  all,  and  not  only  for  the 
privileged  few,  was  fostered  in  our  country 
from  the  beginning:  that  this  ideal  became 
a  keystone  of  our  democratic  way  of  life, 
which  gives  every  individual  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  develop  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  all  the  innate  talents  within  him.  It 
should  show  that  only  in  America  has  this 
Ideal  been  fostered,  and  is  still  being  fostered 
not  for  the  purpose  of  creating  robot-like 
servants  of  the  State,  but  to  give  every  in- 
dividual an  equal  opportunity  to  rise  to  his 
highest  dignity  as  an  Individual;  to  give  life 
a  higher  meaning;  to  inspire  to  the  fullest 
measure  a  devotion  to  the  higher  values  of 
existence;  to  instill  in  every  citizen  love  of 
God,  of  country  and  of  his  fellow  men. 

The  spirit  of  American  education,  that 
might  well  be  expressed  in  an  inscription  on 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  proposed  hall  of  edu- 
cation, could  best  be  Illuminated  by  the  in- 
spiring passage  from  New  England's  First 
Fruits,  published  in  1643,  telling  the  story  of 
the  founding  of  Harvard  College  in  1636,  a 
bare  16  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims: 

"After  God  bad  carried  us  safe  to  New 
England,  and  wee  had  builded  our  houses, 
provided  necessaries  for  our  liveli-hood, 
rear'd  convenient  places  for  Gods  worship, 
and  settled  the  Civil  Government:  One  of 
the  next  things  wee  longed  for,  and  looked 
after  was  to  advance  Learning  and  perpetu- 
ate it  to  our  Posterity;  dreading  to  leave  an 
Illiterate  Ministery  to  the  Churches,  when 
our  present  Ministers  shall  lie  in  the  Ehist. 

"And  as  wee  were  thinking  and  consult- 
ing how  to  effect  this  Great  Work,  it  pleased 
God  to  stir  up  the  heart  of  one  Mr.  Harvard 
(a  Godly  gentleman  and  a  lover  of  learning, 
there  living  among  us)  to  give  the  one  half 
of  his  Estate  (it  being  in  all  about  1700  £) 
towards  the  erecting  of  a  Colledge;  and  all 
his  Library:  after  him  another  gave  300  £. 
Others  after  them  cast  in  more,  and  the 
publlque  hand  of  the  State  added  the  rest; 
the  Colledge  was,  by  common  consent,  ap- 
pointed to  be  at  Cambridge  (a  place  very 
pleasant  and  accommodate)  and  is  called 
(according  to  the  name  of  the  first  founder) 
Harvard  Colledge." 

This  inspiring  story  could  well  be  dramati- 
cally reenacted  in  a  color  motion  picture,  to 
be  written  by  one  of  our  leading  dramatists. 
The  film  would  show  the  Pilgrims  in  .  olemn 
conclave  at  a  town  meeting  which  may  well 
have  followed  the  funeral  of  one  of  their 
ministers.  They  would  be  shown  discussing 
the  need  for  the  advancement  and  perpetua- 
tion of  learning,  revealing  their  "dread  of 
leaving  an  Illiterate  ministery,"  and  their 
despair  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  with 
which  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  when  a 
young  minister  among  them,  John  Harvard, 
rises  to  announce  his  magnificent  gift. 

The  story  could  then  go  on  to  tell  the  early 
struggles  of  the  young  college  for  svirvival, 
how  the  students  paid  their  tuition  with 
products  of  the  farm — cheese,  milk,  eggs  and 
vegetables,  which  the  faculty  lived  on.  It 
could  show  actual  classrooms  of  the  17th 
century,  the  methods  of  teaching,  student 
life,  their  games  and  their  pranks.  The 
story  could  unfold  the  role  played  by  Harvard 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  the  Civil  War,  in 
World  War  I  and  II.  Leading  actors  could 
re-create  some  of  the  great  teachers  and  p>er- 
sonallties  of  Harvard  during  its  three  cen- 
turies, making  them  live  again  in  their  class- 


rooms. Interwoven  through  the  story  should, 
of  course,  be  the  landmarks  showing  the 
growth  of  Harvard  from  a  tiny  "colledge"  of 
one  small  building  to  one  of  the  world's 
great  institutions  of  learning,  with  outstand- 
ing graduate  schools  in  medicine,  law,  busi- 
ness, the  arts,  the  sciences  and  the  humani- 
ties. 

Similar  Inspiring,  intensely  dramatic  stor- 
ies could  be  told  of  our  other  great  universi- 
ties— Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  to  mention 
but  a  few.  Many  of  these  dramatizations 
already  exist.  For  example,  during  its  recent 
fund  drive.  Harvard  produced  a  splendid 
motion  picture,  "From  the  Age,  That  Is  Past," 
shown  BO  far  only  to  a  limited  audience  of 
alunuil.  which  should  prove  highly  interest- 
ing to  the  public  at  large. 

Another  dramatic  and  colorful  story  could 
be  told  of  the  development  of  our  great 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  show- 
ing President  Lincoln  signing  the  Land- 
Grant  Act  in  1862  and  explaining  Its  pur- 
pose; the  development  of  our  great  State 
universities;  the  establishment  of  our  great 
institutions  of  learning  for  women;  the 
world-famous  Institutes  of  technology,  such 
as  MIT  and  Caltech;  our  great  research 
centers,  such  as  the  Rockefeller  Institute; 
the  unique  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  at 
Princeton;  our  gigantic  national  labora- 
tories, serving  groups  of  universities,  at 
Brookhaven,  N.Y..  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  and 
Argonne,  near  Chicago. 

By  means  of  closed  circuit  television,  the 
visitor  at  the  center  would  be  permitted  to 
enter  classrooms  in  several  of  our  leading 
universities,  showing  education  in  action. 
He  could  be  made  a  participant  in  some  of 
the  students'  extracurricular  activities,  watch 
rehearsals,  and  actual  p>erformances  of  their 
dramatic  societies,  debating  teams,  glee 
clubs.  He  could  sit  in  at  a  typical  "bull 
session"  among  undergraduates  and  made 
to  feel  as  one  of  them. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  educa- 
tion exhibit  could  be  a  reenactment  of  some 
of  the  memorable  football  games  of  the  past, 
bringing  back  to  life,  or  restore  the  youth  of, 
some  of  the  legendary  names  In  football 
history.  This  feature  of  the  exhibit  should, 
of  course,  show  present  day  athletic  activi- 
ties, illustrating  the  fact  that  American  ed- 
ucation is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
whole  man,  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 

A  major  part  of  the  exhibit  should  be  de- 
voted to  a  dramatic  presentation  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  elementary  school,  the  high 
school  and  the  kindergarten,  with  living 
subjects  piajrlng  their  respective  parts  in  the 
proper  environment.  This  group  of  exhibits, 
all  in  color  motion  pictures,  should  bring 
back  to  life  the  original  red  schoolhotise, 
with  all  the  trimmings.  It  should  show  the 
teachers  and  the  children  in  the  dress  of 
the  period,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
three  R's  were  taught.  It  should  graphically 
depict  how  this  little  red  schoolhouse  grad- 
ually developed  over  the  years  Into  the 
modern  elementary  school  and  high  school. 
These  exhibits  also  should  show  typical 
classrooms  in  action,  with  living  actors  play- 
ing the  part  of  the  teachers  and  real  chil- 
dren acting  as  the  pupils.  Whenever  possible 
actual  modern  classrooms  should  be  entered 
by  means  of  closed  circuit  television. 

One  of  the  major  alms  of  this  exhibit 
would  be  to  Illustrate  the  development  of 
the  art  of  teaching  from  its  crude  beginnings 
to  its  modern  advanced  techniques.  This 
could  be  done  by  showing  classrooms  at 
various  periods  in  our  history  and  the 
methods  used  in  teaching  certain  subjects. 

The  exhibit  could  be  climaxed  with  a 
present-day  version  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Pilgrims  that  led  to  the  founding  of  Harvard'. 
In  the  modern  version  we  would  have  (in 
color  motion  picture)  a  group  of  distin- 
guished educators,  including  the  presidents 
of  a  niunlser  of  our  leading  institutions  of 
learning,    expressing    their     fears    for    the 
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futxire  and  afflnnlng  once  again  that  "the 
things  we  long  for,  and  look  after,  U  to  ad- 
vance learning  and  perpetuate  It  to  our  pos- 
terity." In  thla  sequence  should  be  out- 
lined. In  the  words  of  the  educators,  the 
great  problems  now  facing  American  educa- 
tion, streeslng  the  fact  that  we  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a  fateful  struggle  for  survival  that 
requires  the  training  of  our  best  minds, 
through  a  system  of  universal  education 
designed  to  meet  effectively  the  great  chal- 
lenge of  o\ir  day. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WnxiAM  L.  LAtrazifcx. 
Chairman,  Science  Committee. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  from  "New 
York  World's  Pair,  1964-65."  the  intro- 
duction by  the  president  of  the  Fair 
Corp..  Mr.  Robert  Moses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
duction waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  as  follows: 

iKTaooucnoM 

Th«  New  York  World's  Pair  was  host  to 
3.000  guests  on  preview  day.  April  22.  1961: 
S  years  before  the  opening  day  of  April  22, 
1964.  Back  of  the  day's  entertainment,  boat 
ride,  helicopter  flight,  music,  exhibits,  In- 
spection, and  luncheon  vras  the  realization 
that  only  3  years  of  preparation  remain. 

The  corporation's  basic  plans  are  com- 
pleted and  construction  has  begun  on  the 
tramework  and  settings  for  exhlblU:  from 
bame  and  abroad,  from  Industry,  scletu^. 
and  the  arts.  AdJustmenU  will  be  made  to 
fit  exhibitors'  requirements  as  their  plans 
progress. 

The  Flushing  Bay  waterfront  approach  to 
the  fair  will  be  Improved  with  a  wider  and 
deeper  channel  and  enlarged  landings. 

The  sale  of  $40  million  of  World's  Pair 
promissory  uotes  is  now  luiderway.  The  city 
of  New  York  will  finance  924  million  of  per- 
manent Flusiiing  Meadow  Park  improve- 
ments to  be  repaid  to  the  city  after  the  close 
of  the  fair.  The  fair  will  reconstruct  Flush- 
ing Meadow  Park  at  a  cost  of  96  million. 
Estimated  total  revenues  and  estimated  total 
expenditures.  Including  repayment  of  Uie 
city  cosu  and  completion  of  Flushing 
Meadow  Park.  Indicate  a  substantial  surpliis. 
after  repayment  of  notes,  to  be  given  the 
city  for  additional  park  improvements  and 
for  education. 

The  building  Industry  of  New  York,  labor 
and  management,  has  pledged  cooperation 
In  building  the  fair. 

Preview  day  was  organized  by  the  conmiu- 
nlcatlon  section.  It  was  a  small  sample  of 
what  Is  to  come. 

Financing,  constructing  and  publicizing  a 
World's  Fair  are  preliminaries  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  fair.  The  responsibilities  are 
many:  restaurants,  souvenirs,  food  stands, 
police,  fire  protection,  parking,  service  sta- 
tions, biu  transportation,  shows,  comfort 
stations,  entrance  gate  operation,  mainte- 
nance, licensing,  medical  facilities,  etc.  Con- 
tracts for  some  of  these  operations  have 
been  signed  and  others  are  being  negotiated. 
In  addition  the  operation  group  is  respon- 
sible for  cooperative  progranu  with  Lincoln 
Center  and  city  museums  and  Institutions, 
and  for  the  fair's  sports  program. 

The  corporation's  immediate  activities  are 
directed  primarily  toward  preparation  of  the 
site  for  exhibitors:  Industrial.  International, 
transportation.  Federal.  States,  and  special. 
A  number  of  leases  have  been  signed.  More 
are  under  negotiation. 

President  Elsenhower  and  President  Ken- 
nedy both  authorized  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  prepare  plans  for  the  U.S.  exhibit 
at  the  World's  Fair.  Secretary  Hodges  and 
Undersecretary  Oudeman  are  developing  con- 
crete proposals  and  are  preparing  to  submit 


a  bill  to  Congress  authorizing  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  the  fair. 

A  memorandum  of  understanding  has 
been  signed  with  the  Uncoln  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  assuring  cooperation  In 
1964-65. 

Construction  has  started  on  the  996  mU- 
llon  arterial  program  In  and  adjacent  to  the 
fair. 

This  second  progress  report  on  the  fair 
Includes  charts  detailing  fair  construction 
and  exhibitors'  leases  and  construction. 

The  Apyrll  22  preview  day  represented  our 
first  Invitation  to  the  entire  world  to  come 
to  the  real  fair  in  1964  and  1965. 

RoBEXT  Mosxs,  President. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  names 
of  the  honorary  chairmen;  the  board  of 
directors:  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee;  and  the  persons  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  fair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcokd, 
as  follows: 

Members  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
Corp. 

Honorary  chairmen:  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 
Harry  S.  Truman.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower. 

Board  of  directors: 

Herbert  L.  Bamet.  Vincent  O.  Barnett. 
Abraham  D.  Beame.  John  J.  Bergen.  James 
B.  Black.  WUUam  Black.  Robert  E.  Blum. 
Peter  J.  Brennan.  Edgar  M.  Bronfman.  Detlev 
Bronk.  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  WUllam  H.  Burk- 
hart,  Sellg  S.  Burrows.  David  R.  Calhoun,  Jr. 

Joseph  F.  Carllno.  Amon  Carter.  Jr..  Klmer 
A.  Carter,  Emanuel  Celler.  Norman  Ciuindler. 
Howard  Clark.  Lucius  D.  Clay.  L.  Gary  Cle- 
mente,  I^ester  L.  Colbert,  Fairfax  Cone.  John 
F.  ConneUy,  Edward  Coral,  Gardner  Cowles. 
Lou  R.  Crandall. 

Henry  Crown.  Howard  8.  Cullman.  Cheater 
Dale.  Lloyd  A.  Dalzell.  Mrs.  Tobe  Coller 
Davis.  Donald  Dayton,  Thomas  J.  Deegan, 
Jr.,  Raymond  C.  Deerlng,  James  J.  Delaney, 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Rene  D'Harnoncourt. 
Lowell  S.  DUlingham,  Morton  Downey.  Har- 
old J.  Drescher. 

OrvU  E.  Dryfoos.  Ferdinand  Eberstadt. 
Charles  Eble.  Frederic  W.  Ecker.  O.  S.  Eys- 
sell.  James  A.  Farley.  Horace  C.  Flanlgan. 
F.  M.  Plynn.  John  M.  Franklin.  Richard  W. 
Freeman.  Robert  D.  L.  Oardlner.  Ira  H. 
Genet,  Bernard  F.  Olmbel.  Fred  M.  Glass. 

Thomas  F.  Gleed.  Thomas  M.  Goodiellow. 
Harry  E.  Gould.  WllUam  G.  Graham.  Harold 
E.  Gray.  Peter  Grimm.  Mrs.  Alicia  Patterson 
Guggenheim.  John  W.  Hanes.  W.  Averell 
Harrlman.  Wallace  K.  Harrison.  Huntington 
Hartford,  Mrs.  Enid  A.  Haupt,  Paul  R.  Hays. 

WUllam  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  Lester  Holtzman. 
Stanley  C.  Hope,  Roy  W.  Howard,  Palmer 
Hoyt,  George  M.  Humphrey,  George  Hyam. 
Jacob  K.  Javlts.  Richard  L.  Jones.  Jr.. 
Devereux  C.  Josephs.  Kenneth  B.  Keating. 
Mrs.  Edna  F.  Kelly,  James  M.  Kemper.  Jr., 
Eugene  J.  Keogh. 

Joseph  H.  King.  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk.  John 
S.  Knight,  Walter  E.  Kolb.  I.  Robert  Krlend- 
ler.  Miss  Eleanor  Lambert,  Mrs.  Albert  D. 
Lasker.  Robert  Lehman,  Douglas  Leigh. 
Arthur  Levitt.  David  M.  Levitt.  Kuo  Ching 
U.  Jr..  Mrs.  Oswald  Bates  Lord,  George  H. 
Love. 

Henry  R.  Luce,  Nils  Lundberg,  Stanley 
Marcus.  Rev.  Dr.  Julius  Mark.  Joseph  A. 
Martino.  Charles  B.  McCabe.  Rev.  Laurence 
J.  McGlnley.  SJ.,  Michael  J.  Merkln,  Thomas 
Jefferson  Miley.  Paul  MiUer.  MacNeU  Mitch- 
ell. Joseph  Monserrat.  Roy  W.  Moore.  Jr. 

William  H.  Moore.  Gene  Mori,  Robert 
Moees,  Arthur  H.  Motley.  Norman  N.  New- 
house,  Dr.  CarroU  V.  Newsom,  William  S. 
Paley,  H.  Bruce  Palmer,  I.  3.  V.  Patcevltch. 
Richard  C.  Patterson,  Jr.,  Richard  S.  Per- 
kins, Alfred  E.  Perlman,  Clifton  W.  Phalen. 
Fortune  Pope. 


Jacob  Potofsky,  Charles  F.  Preusse,  Eugene 
C.  Pulllam,  Roland  L.  Redmond.  William  8. 
Renchard.  Edward  V.  Rlckenbacker.  Harold 
Rlegelman,  WUllam  E.  Robinson.  David 
Rockefeller.  John  D.  Rockefeller  ni.  John  J. 
Rooney.  John  Roosevelt.  James  J.  Rorlmer. 
Alex  Rose. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Rosenberg.  fUimuel  I.  Rosen- 
man,  Thomas  J.  Shanahan.  Joseph  T. 
Sharkey.  Dale  E.  Sharp,  William  A.  Shea, 
David  A.  Shepard.  C.  R.  Smith.  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Sockman.  Joseph  P.  Spang.  Jr..  Jack  I.  Stmus. 
Lief  J.  Sverdrup.  Austin  J.  Tobln.  William  J. 
Tracy. 

Anthony  J.  Tinvla.  Mrs.  Marietta  Tree. 
Juan  T  Trlppe.  H.  C.  Turner.  Jr..  Harry  Van 
Arsdale,  Jr..  Thomas  J.  Watson.  Jr..  Sidney  J. 
Weinberg  Alexander  M.  White.  Robert  M. 
White  n.  John  Hay  Whitney.  Mrs.  Wendell 
Wlllkle.  Norman  K.  Winston.  Joseph  Zaretz- 
kl.  William  Zeckendorf . 

Executive  committee:  Thomas  J.  Deegan. 
chairman:  Lou  R.  Crandall.  James  J.  Delaney. 
Bernard  F.  Glmbel.  Wallace  K.  Harrison.  Rob- 
ert Moses,  J.  Anthony  Panuch.  Richard  C. 
Patterson.  Jr..  Charles  Polettl,  William  E. 
Potter.  Charles  F.  Preusse,  WUllam  E.  Robin- 
son. 

Administration;  Robert  Moses,  president; 
Ernestine  R.  Halg,  secretary  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  assistant  to  the  president:  William 
E.  Potter,  executive  vice  president:  Michael 
R.  Pender,  assistant  to  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. 

Operations:  Stuart  Constable,  vice  presi- 
dent: Grace  M.  Olennon.  assistant  to  vice 
president:  Harry  F.  Meyers,  director,  main- 
tenance and  security:  WUllam  A.  Kane,  di- 
rector, concessions:  Sheldon  S.  Brownton. 
chief  medical  officer;  Harold  J.  Blake,  office 
manager:  Edward  P.  F.  Eagan.  sports  con- 
sultant; Louis  B.  Ames,  coordiiuitor  for  tlie 
arts. 

Industrial.  Federal.  States,  and  special  ex- 
hibits: J.  Anthony  Panuch.  vice  president; 
Erwln  Smith,  executive  assistant;  John  8. 
Young,  director.  Industrial  and  oommerclal 
exhibits;  Bourne  Upham  HI.  director.  Fed- 
eral and  State  exhibits;  William  8.  Ottley, 
director,  special  exhibit. 

International  affairs  and  exhibits:  Charlss 
Polettl.  vice  president;  John  Simmons,  chief 
of  protocol;  Allen  E.  Beach,  director.  Inter- 
national exhibits;  Lionel  Harris.  Douglas 
Seaton,   Gates   Davison. 

Conununlcations  and  public  relations: 
WUllam  Berns.  vice  president;  WUllam  8. 
Adanoa.  Jr..  assistant  to  vice  president;  Jack 
Rclss.  representative.  Thomas  J.  Deegan  Co.. 
Inc.;  Jerome  Edelberg.  representative,  WU- 
llam J.  Donoghue  Corp. 

Comptroller:  Erwln  Witt,  oomptroller: 
Joiui  Brennan,  chief  accountant;  James  T. 
CarroU.    manager,   insurance   department. 

Chief  engineer:  WUllam  Whipple.  Jr..  chief 
engineer;  Walter  Glebelhaus.  assistant  chief 
engineer. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President.  Robert 
Moses  certainly  knows  his  business,  and 
is  one  of  the  great  master  builders  of 
our  time.  It  is  with  pride  that  we  in 
New  York  hail  the  fact  that  he  heads  the 
World's  Pair  board. 

I  close  upon  this  note.  I  am  grateful 
to  my  colleagues  from  Illinois.  Montana. 
California,  Minnesota,  and  South  Da- 
kota for  their  support  against  what 
seems  to  me  to  represent,  in  eflect,  a  very 
real  slight  to  tlie  city  of  New  York  and 
its  great  effort  for  this  World's  Pair.  I 
also  express  my  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion especially  to  my  colleague  from  New 
York.  Senator  Keating.  I  have  faith 
that  justice  will  be  done  and  seasonably 
by  New  York's  1964  World's  Pair. 

He  has  suffered— I  use  that  word  ad- 
visedly— through  these  days  with  me  in 
our  effort  to  do  something  about  what. 
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seemed  to  us  to  be  a  critically  important 
matter  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  wish  to  express  to  the  Senate,  be- 
cause of  the  point  which  was  raised 
about  a  filibuster  and  delaying  the  Sen- 
ate, my  deep  feeling  in  conscience  and 
a.ssu  ranee  that  I  have  struggled  all 
through  this  day  In  the  effort  to  bring 
about  a  resolution  of  this  problem  at 
the  earlier  possible  moment  without  in 
any  way  taxing  the  Senate  or  making 
an  inducement  for  doing  something 
about  this  delay  of  the  Senate's  work. 
I  have  beaten  myaelf  harder  than  any- 
one would  have  dreamed  of  driving  me 
in  order  to  bring  this  question  to  some 
conclusion. 

The  President  should  facilitate  the 
planning,  in  the  next  few  months.  The 
Federal  establishment  is  big  enough  so 
that  it  can  be  done.  While  time  is  criti- 
cal to  a  successful  exhibit  at  the  fair, 
it  could  be  a  very  costly  investment. 
This  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  in  terms 
of  our  standing  prestige,  because  we  will 
be  on  display  with  every  other  nation 
on  earth  which  amounts  to  anything  at 
the  New  York  World's  Pair.  So  I  think 
the  President  and  the  executive  de- 
partment should  allow  for  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  period  of  time  through 
which  we  must  go. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senators  who 
have  given  their  assurance,  upon  which 
I  know  we  in  New  York  will  rely  most 
gratefully,  that  this  subject  will  have 
the  earliest  r>ossib]e  attention  when  the 
Congress  reconvenes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  assure  him  that  I  have 
treated  the  city  of  New  York  with  the 
same  measure  of  justice  that  I  have 
treated  my  own  city.  In  1957,  a  request 
was  pending  for  $5  million  to  build  a 
stadium  in  Cleveland.  Cleveland  is  the 
place  of  my  birth.  I  knew  of  the  fiscal 
stringency  confronting  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment. I  opposed  the  giving  of  $5  mil- 
lion to  Cleveland.  I  do  not  propose  to  do 
anything  more  for  New  York  than  I  did 
for  my  own  city,  nor  any  less. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill.  ^ 

The  amendments^  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  a  question  with  the  chair- 
man, j 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  I  obtained 
the  floor  after  the  third  reading. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  With  respect  to 
the  item  for  the  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency,  a  point  of  order  was  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  and  the  point  of 
order  was  sustained.    A  question  may  be 


asked  as  to  why  the  language  was  in- 
cluded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
explanation  of  why  the  language  was  in- 
cluded. There  was  no  intention  to  dis- 
regard or  disappoint  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  but  merely  to  clarify  the 
language  of  the  National  Space  Agency 
Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NiNETxiN  Hundred  and  Sixtt-Two  Supple- 
mental Appropkiation   fob   St  ait   of  the 
National  AxRONAirrics  and  Space  Council 
language 
-  This   supplemenul    request    amounted    to 
$225,000  for  salaries  and  expenses.    In  addi- 
tion,   the    language    included    the   following 
proviso:    "That   hereafter   employees  of   the 
Council  may  be  appointed  and  compensated 
under  section  201(f)   of  the  NaUonal  Aero- 
nautics  and   Space   Act   of    1958    (42   U.S.C. 
2471(f)).  without  regard  to  the  clvU  service 
laws  and  the  Classiflcation  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  •   •    •." 

proceduke 

On  September  20.  this  supplemental  re- 
quest, including  the  above-cited  language, 
was  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  recommended  to  the  President  by  Its 
Director. 

On  September  21,  the  President  trans- 
nUtted  the  supplemental  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  expressing  his  concur- 
rence with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
recommendation. 

The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Space 
Council  testified  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  explaining  the  need  for  and  rea- 
sons for  this  request. 

Subsequently,  the  supplemental  request. 
Including  the  previously  quoted  proviso,  was 
approved  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

explanation 
The  language  "without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classiflcation  Act  •  •  •" 
was  not  presented  as  an  amendment  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act.  Rather, 
it  was  presented  as  a  clarifying  Interpretation 
of  what  was  believed  to  have  been  the  con- 
gressional Intent  at  the  time  the  basic  act 
was  passed.  Between  1958.  when  the  legisla- 
tion was  enacted,  and  1961,  there  was  no  ex- 
perience in  employing  personnel  under  sec- 
tion 201(f).  Consequently,  there  bad  been 
no  occasion  or  need  for  raising  the  question 
of  Intent  and  Interpretation  of  the  language. 

There  is  need  for  such  clarification,  and 
It  was  considered  that  the  language  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation  would  make  the 
congressional  Intent  clear.  When  the  newly 
appointed  executive  secretary  had  the  funds 
for  employing  a  staff,  he  learned  that  con- 
fusion existed  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  language  under  which  such  employment 
would  take  place.  In  consultation  with  of- 
ficials of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  he  learned  that  various 
views  and  interpretations  were  held  by  those 
officials.  In  fact,  the  executive  secretary 
received  interpretations  that  the  Council  was 
covered  by  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classi- 
fication Act,  and  that  It  was  not  so  covered. 
However,  in  the  absence  of  clear  language, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  finally  inter- 
preted the  provision  to  the  effect  that  the 
Council  staff  was  covered  by  such  legislation. 

Hence,  since  this  was  viewed  as  a  matter 
of  interpretation  rather  than  as  a  matter 
of  amendment,  it  Is  considered  to  be  in  the 
Interest  of  efficiency  to  have  the  language 
clarified. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Space  Council  was 
the    chairman    of    the    committee    which 


drafted  the  basic  legislation  in  the  Senate 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee  on  the  blU  before  final  passage. 
He  has  advised  that  It  was  his  understand- 
ing, at  the  time  the  bill  was  drafted,  that 
the  Space  Council  would  not  be  covered  by 
civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act. 
The  executive  secreUry  of  the  Space  Coun- 
cU.  who  assisted  in  the  drafting  of  the 
Senate  bill,  holds  the  same  view. 

The  act  Itself  gives  Implicit  support  to 
the  interpretation  that  the  Council  staff  Is 
not  covered  by  such  personnel  legislation : 

(a)  Section  201  establishes  the  Council. 
In  subparagraph  (f)  of  that  section,  the 
pertinent  language  is  as  follows: 

"The  executive  secretary  •  •  •  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel.  Including  not  more  than 
three  persons  who  may  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949  and  compensated  at  the 
rate  of  not  more  than  919.000  a  year.  •   •   ••• 

(b)  Section  203  provides  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  In  subparagraph 
(b)(2).  It  states  that  the  admlnlstraUon  Is 
authorized  "to  appoint  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  officers  and  employees  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  functions." 
Then,  in  clear  distinction  with  the  provision 
affecting  the  Space  Council,  that  sentence  is 
followed  by:  "Such  officers  and  employees 
shaU  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
civil  service  laws  and  their  compensation 
fixed  In  accordance  with  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  except.  •  •  •••  The  exception 
provides  for  some  290  positions  of  919.000  or 
more,  which  are  outside  the  clvU  service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act. 

(c)  It  Is  noted  that  both  provisions  au- 
thorize the  appointment  and  the  fixing  of 
compensation  for  staff  personnel.  In  both 
cases,  provision  Is  made  for  $19,000  salaries. 
But,  only  the  language  referring  to  NASA 
specifies  that  the  personnel  Is  covered  by 
the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act. 

On  July  24.  1961.  Senator  John  Stennis, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  made  a  particularly 
pertinent  statement  before  the  committee 
during  Its  consideration  of  the  Independent 
Offices  bill.  In  that  statement,  he  empha- 
sized the  necessity  for  expediting  the  Space 
Council's  performance  and  recommended 
that  the  language  of  section  201(1)  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  be  so 
phrased  as  to  make  it  clear  that  all  of  the 
Council's  staff  positions  be  exempted  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  language  as  pro- 
posed In  the  fiscal  year  1962  supplemental 
appropriation. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

One  agency  (AEO.  whose  Chairman  is 
a  member  of  the  Space  CouncU,  is  excluded 
from  such  personnel  legislation.  Another 
agency  (State),  whose  secretary  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Space  Council,  has  a  portion  of  its 
personnel  excluded.  The  other  two  agencies 
(DOD  and  NASA),  whose  top  officials  are 
on  the  Space  Council,  have  substantial  num- 
bers of  i>ersonnel  exempted  from  coverage. 
Also,  employees  of  such  agencies  as  Na- 
tional Security  Agency.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  TVA  are  exempt.  Agents  of 
the  FBI  and  officers  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  are  also  not  covered. 

In  essence,  however,  the  characteristics 
of  the  Space  Council's  entire  staff  are  more 
nearly  comparable  to  those  of  the  top  policy 
personnel  of  other  agencies  than  to  the  en- 
tire staff  of  such  agencies. 

OBSERVATION 

It  seemed  appropriate  to  have  clarification 
of  congressional  Intent  made  by  the  Con- 
gress. Since  the  Council  has  bad  an  appro- 
priation only  for  a  short  time,  the  difficulties 
stemming  from  this  question  of  interpreta- 
tion   have    only    become    known    recently. 
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Hence,  the  clarifying  langviage  was  submlttad 
with  the  supplemental  request,  as  the  latt«r 
presented  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  have 
the  matter  clarlfled. 

Since  there  Is  no  precedent  for  Job  descrip- 
tions and  little  comparable  precedent  for 
recruitment  of  the  type  of  personnel  needed. 
It  Is  difficult  to  develop  a  competent  staff  for 
the  Space  Council,  within  the  limitations 
of  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act.  The  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  ^ace  Covincll  presented  In 
more  detail  the  need  for  thU  clarifying  lan- 
guage. In  his  testimony  for  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  September  20.  This 
testimony  has  been  printed  by  the  commlt- 


K.  C.  Wklsh, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  13  of  the  biU  is  an  item  known  as 
"Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  of- 
fenses." As  I  understand,  after  having 
discussed  the  question  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  al«o  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, the  sum  of  $8,200,000  is  appro- 
priated "for  grants  for  demonstration, 
evaluation,  and  training  projects,  and  for 
technical  assistance,  relating  to  control 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  youth  of- 
fenses, and  for  salaries  aiul  expenses  in 
connection  therewith." 

As  I  understand,  this  language  does 
not  exclude  the  training  of  public  wel- 
fare and  social  workers  in  this  area  of 
activity.  I  also  understand  that  it  does 
include  teachers  and  recreation  workers. 

May  I  ask,  nrst.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama if  that  is  his  understanding? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  could  include  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  addressed  himself. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  reason  I  raise 
this  question  Is  that  in  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the  sum 
of  money  provided  for  the  training  and 
grant  program  for  social  workers  was  ex- 
cluded. I  wished  to  make  certain  that 
the  contract  provisions  under  this  par- 
ticular proposal,  and  under  the  terms  of 
this  language,  are  such  that  they  can 
include  recreation  workers,  teachers, 
social  workers,  welfare  workers,  and  a 
relationship  between  the  Federal  Ck)v- 
erxmient  and  the  States,  because  much 
of  this  work  is  done  at  the  State  level 
and  local  level,  not  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator's  state- 
ment is  correct.  I  think  that  is  the  way 
the  language  will  be  interpreted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  on  the  subject  of  funds 
for  training  public  welfare  persormel  in 
the  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency  control. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATXMXNT    BT    SOfATOB   HuMPHXKT 

rvrtroB  roi  tsaotino  pxtbuc  wctabs  pkrsom- 
mcL   IK    nxLs    or   juvkmilx   oxlinqttknct 

CONTmOL 

For  the  first  time  the  Congress  has  enacted 
legislation  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses.  I 
was  happy  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors,  together 
with  Senators  Hnx  and  Clakk  and  others,  of 
S.  279,  which  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  Hotue. 


I  support  without  qxiallfleatlon  the  request 
of  the  administration  for  98,200.000  for  fiscal 
year  1962  to  provide  grants  for  demonstra- 
tion, eraluation.  and  training  projects,  and 
for  technical  assistance  relating  to  the  con- 
trol of  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  of- 
fenses, submitted  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage of  September  18.  1961.  and  contained  In 
Senate  Docvunent  No.  61. 

I  am  concerned,  though,  that  In  our  com- 
mendable desire  to  develop  projects  and  pro- 
vide training  to  help  oxxr  communities  In 
their  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency,  we 
may  assume  without  Justification  that  some- 
thing new  and  different  has  to  be  done  if  we 
are  going  to  get  any  resiilts.  The  fact  Is  that 
right  now  we  are  operating  many  Important 
and  significant  services  and  programs  direct- 
ed toward  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  which,  while  they  have  laid  no 
claim  to  a  cure-all,  have  ameliorated  and 
kept  within  limits — although  perhaps  not 
sufficiently — the  scope  of  the  problem.  We 
are  not  starting  from  scratch  In  this  field. 

We  all  know  full  well  that  our  local  and 
State  public  welfare  departments  are  primary 
Instruments  In  the  prevention  and  control 
of  Juvenile  delinquency.  These  departments, 
after  all.  are  on  the  first  line  of  defense  since 
their  staff  meets  dally  with  the  low-income 
families — In  slums  and  blighted  areas  of  our 
cities — from  whom  come  a  high  proportion 
of  our  youth  who  get  in  trouble.  Uoreover, 
In  many  SUtes  and  localities,  Just  as  In  my 
own  State  of  Minnesota,  the  SUte  welfare 
department  Is  charged  with  maintaining  an 
extensive  program  of  youth  services,  youth 
correctional  Institutions,  and  youth  camps. 

"ITie  public  welfare  worker  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  foot  soldiers  In  any  campaign 
to  help  youth.  We  must  be  sure  that  we  do 
not  pass  over  him  in  developing  a  program 
of  training  In  juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion, for  if  we  do.  we  miss  an  essential  and 
natural  opportunity  to  deal  directly  with  the 
early  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  record  clearly 
indicate  a  priority  for  the  training  at  these 
front-line  soldiers  in  the  Juvenile  delin- 
quency campaign — the  public  welfare  work- 
ers. I  am  suggesting,  therefore,  that  at  least 
$1  million  of  these  funds  for  demonstra- 
tion and  training  projects  relating  to  the 
control  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
offenses  be  made  available  to  our  State  pub- 
lic welfare  departments  to  provide  training 
for  State  and  local  staffs.  I  would  hope  that 
a  niunber  of  these  public  welfare  employees 
would  be  encouraged  to  pursue  full  graduate 
training  In  social  work,  for  the  preventive 
possibilities  open  to  them  are  worth  many  a 
pound  of  cure.  Such  preparation  for  key 
preventive  services  is  not  going  to  be  realized 
by  Just  short-term  training  programs  and 
In-servlce  training.  Allocation  of  |1  million 
for  our  50  States  would  make  It  jMsslble  for 
these  States  to  develop  a  nucleus  of  persona 
with  special  qualifications  and  leadenhlp 
abilities  to  counsel  and  advise  our  commu- 
nities in  the  development  of  delinquency 
prevention  and  control  programs. 

I,  therefore,  believe  that  the  appropriation 
language  for  grants  for  demonstration, 
evaluation,  and  training  projects  relating 
to  the  control  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  offenses,  should  be  Interpreted  liber- 
ally and  could  well  read: 

"For  grants  for  demonstration,  evaluation, 
and  training  projects,  and  for  technical  as- 
sistance relating  to  control  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  youth  offenses,  and  for  salaries 
and  expenses  in  connection  therewith 
•8.200,000,  of  which  at  least  $1  million  shall' 
be  made  avaUable  to  the  SUtes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  number  of  adequately 
trained  personnei  in  pubUc  welfare  available 
for  work  in  the  prevention  and  control  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses." 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  autttorlty  to  direct  UuU  thesa 


funds  shall  be  applied  in  the  way  I  have  in- 
dicated, but  I  want  him  to  know  that  he 
has  my  full  support  and  cooperation  in 
strengthening  the  capacities  of  State  and 
local  public  welfare  personnel  in  their  battle 
against  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  was  signed  by  the  President  last 
Thursday.  That  act  brings  together  the 
authority  formerly  contained  in  the  Ful- 
bright  Act,  the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  and 
other  acts  dealing  with  educational  and 
cultural  exchanges,  puts  them  into  one 
piece  of  legislation,  and  repeals  the  parts 
of  old  acts  which  now  appear  in  the  new 
act.  The  new  act  also  adds  a  few  limited 
new  authorizations,  but  they  are  not  in> 
volved  at  this  Juncture  of  my  discussion. 
The  appropriation  for  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  activities  for  fiscal 
year  1962  was  passed  before  the  new  Pul- 
bright-Hays  Act  was  enacted. 

The  appropriated  funds  must  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  under  the  new  act, 
because  if  they  are  not,  the  programs  will 
have  no  legislative  basis,  the  old  acts 
having  expired  by  the  terms  of  the  new 
act. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  be  very  explicit 
in  making  clear  the  intentions  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The  ap- 
propriated funds  are  meant  to  be  avail- 
able for  ex[)enditure  under  the  new  act, 
but  only  for  such  activities  as  were  per- 
mitted under  the  old  legislation,  which 
was  superseded  by  the  new  legislation, 
for  which  the  appropriations  were  pre- 
viously requested.  The  administrative 
provisions  of  the  new  act  may  be  used, 
but  no  new  substantive  activities  can  be 
supported  by  funds  from  this  appropri- 
ation. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
intended  precisely  this  result  by  adding 
a  saving  clause  to  the  new  act,  the  Ful- 
bright-Hays  Act,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. Is  that  the  understanding  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  funds  are  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  old  legislation  has  been 
superseded;  but  there  might  have  been 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  appro- 
priations under  the  old  legislation  car- 
ried over  to  the  new  legislation. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  correct.  I  appreciate  his 
clarification  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  report  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  the  supple- 
mental bill  for  1962  includes  $3  million 
for  emergency  conservation  measures  in 
an  appropriation  to  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
The  language  of  the  report  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  committee  recommends  an  additional 
approprUUon  of  S3  million  under  this  head  to 
be  utilized  for  emergency  conservation  prac- 
tices in  disaster  areas  affected  by  hurricane 
damage.  The  amount  recommended  Is  (2 
million  under  the  supplemenUl  estimate  in 
Senate  Document  No.  S4.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  amoiint,  together  with  the 
uncommitted  balance  of  96  million  sUU 
available,  will  enable  the  Department  to 
carry  out  essential  emergency  conservation 
measxires. 
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The  language  in  the  appropriation  bill, 
H.R.  9169.  reads  as  follows: 

Por  an  additional  amount  for  "Emer- 
gency conservation  measures"  to  be  used 
for  the  same  purposes  and  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  as  funds  appropriated  under 
this  head  In  the  Third  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1957.  and  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1958,  Including  necessary 
administrative  expenses.  MZ  million  to  re- 
main aTallable  until  expended. 

On  the  floor  this  amount  was  Increased 
to  $5  million. 

It  is  my  understanding.  Mr.  President, 
that— 

First.  The  language  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  report  would  not  pre- 
clude the  use  of  this  money  for  repairing 
damage  in  Inland  areas  as  a  result  of 
floods  caused  by  hurricanes. 

Second.  That  any  funds  remaining  in 
this  appropriation  after  use  for  oner- 
gency  conservation  practices  in  disaster 
areas  affected  by  hurricanes  will  be 
available  for  the  same  purposes  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions  as  funds 
previously  appropriated  for  conservation 
measures  referred  to  in  the  bill  itself. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  9169)   was  passed. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  R^resentatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  be  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Hatoen,  Mr.  Rvsskll,  Mr.  ELLXirsn, 
Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Macntjsoh,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine  con- 
fereees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  during  the  consideration 
of  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
HJl.  9169.  I  had  Intended  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClkl- 
LANl,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  State  Department  Activities,  a 
question  relating  to  an  Item  on  page  28, 
lines  17  through  22.  This  is  the  item 
that  relates  to  the  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament activities,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  for  arms  control  and  disarmament 
activities,  as  authorised  by  law  $1,000,000: 
ProviAed,  That  this  paragraph  shaU  be  effec- 
tive only  upon  the  enactment  Into  law  of 
8.  2180  or  HJl.  9118.  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress, or  slmUar  legislation. 

Of  course,  that  bill  is  now  law.  The 
President  signed  it  today,  and  the  Agency 
will  be  established.  The  sum  of  $1  mil- 
lion, as  the  Senator  knows,  was  about 
one-third  of  what  the  Department  re- 
quested. Of  course,  the  House  had  not 
provided  any  funds.  The  Recobd  should 
be  clear  that  $1  million  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  State  Department  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Making  $2  million, 
which  was  evidently  ample  for  them  to 
operate  on  from  now  until  early  next 
year,  when  possibly  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  will  come  before  us  at 
that  time.  I  thinlc  it  was  anticipated 
by   the  membership  of  the  cominittee 


that  an  additional  request  would  be  made 
if  the  measure  was  enacted  Into  law. 
Now  that  it  has  been,  we  anticipate  such 
a  request.  I  assure  the  Senator  that, 
so  far  as  the  chairman  is  concerned,  it 
will  receive  the  proper  and  earnest  at- 
tention of  the  committee  when  the  re- 
quest comes  to  us. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  words.  In  other  words,  what 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is 
saying  is  that  this  appropriation  of  $1 
million  was  made  at  a  time  when  we 
were  a  little  uncertain  as  to  the  future 
of  the  Agency  itself. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Not  only  were  we 
uncertain,  but  the  House  had  provided 
nothing,  and  the  bill  had  not  been  en- 
acted into  law.  I  think  the  President 
had  transferred  $1  million  from  his 
emergency  funds,  or  some  other 
source 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  J^om  the  Stote 
Department  funds. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  we  thought 
the  $1  million  would  be  adequate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     For  a  start. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  For  whatever  was 
necessary  to  carry  the  operations  of  the 
Agency  until  the  Congress  reconvened 
next  year,  and  we  could  then  give  the 
usual,  careful  consideration  to  any  justi- 
fication of  a  request  made.  I  think  it 
was  anticipated  that  if  the  bill  became 
law  there  would  be  an  additional  re- 
quest. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  business  is  H.R.  8847. 
relating  to  stock  distribution  treated  as 
return  of  capital. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  It  Is  hoped  that  before  too  long 
it  will  be  possible  to  have  the  conference 
report  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  before  the 
Senate.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the  re- 
port must  first  be  acted  on  by  the  House. 

I  further  understand — and  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  to  corroborate  my 
statement — that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  to  have  the  con- 
ferees on  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  meet  at  approximately  7:30  this  eve- 
ning to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  have  communicated 
that  information  to  the  House,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  agreeable  to  the  House. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  may 
then  be  on  notice  that  this  is  how  things 
are  progressing. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSX]  is  in  the  Chamber.  I  wish  to  ask 
concerning  his  pleasure  relative  to  Cal- 
endar No.  1081,  H.R.  5751,  about  which 
some  questions  were  raised. 

Some  questions  were  raised  about  it. 
It  has  to  do  with  amendment  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  here  at 
the  moment,  let  me  ask  whether  there 
is  any  purpose  to  bring  up  Calendar  No. 
1065,  Hoxise  bill  6025,  on  page  10  of  the 
calendar.  It  would  confer  Jurisdiction 
on  the  Court  of  Claims  in  connection 
with  the  claim  of  George  E.  Bamhart. 


Mr,  MANSFIELD.  No,  because  on  my 
copy  of  the  calendar  there  is  a  notation 
of  the  name  of  a  Senator — which  indi- 
cates that  the  bill  may  require  extensive 
consideration. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  intend  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate remain  subject  to  call.  In  an  effort 
to  adjourn  sine  die  some  time  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  giving  that 
consideration. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Montana  will  give  it  very  prayerful 
and  earnest  consideration,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  of  Senators  to  get  away  to- 
night. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  certainly  will, 
and  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  I  shall  make  every  effort  to  do  so, 
because  I  should  like  to  get  away,  too. 

I  think  we  shall  remain  in  session  at 
least  long  enough  to  see  what  happens 
to  the  conference  reports  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  and  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  have  so  much 
confidence  in  the  majority  leader  that 
I  am  beginning  to  clean  out  my  desk 
right  now.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  ask  whether 
It  is  intended  to  have  the  Senate  take 
a  recess  until  the  conference  reports 
are  brought  before  us,  or  whether  it  Is 
intended  in  the  meantime  to  have  de- 
bate continue  on  Calendar  No.  1080. 
House  bill  8847,  amending  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  tJiat  de- 
bate on  the  so-called  Ehi  Pont  bill  con- 
tinue, at  least  for  the  moment. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  wishes  to  speak  for  per- 
haps 10  minutes. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  the  Du  Pont 
bill  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee; 
the  Senator  from  Illinois;  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byed];  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  ;  and 
other  Senators,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  situation  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  GORK  Mr.  President,  as  the  able 
Senator  from  Montana  knows.  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  that  bill, 
and  have  been  waiting  for  approximately 
a  week  to  speak  on  it.  But  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  been  using 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  speaking  on  the 
bill,  and  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  ob- 
tain time  in  which  to  speak  on  It  So 
I  hope  the  majority  leader  will  find  time, 
between  our  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence reports,  to  enable  me  to  speak  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh.  yes;  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  can  take  all  the 
time  he  wishes — continuing  into  the  wee 
hours  of  tonight,  and  Into  tomorrow, 
and,  if  he  desires,  into  next  week. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  think  my  desire 
is  quite  that  ambitious.  But  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  on  the  bill,  if 
the  Senator  from  Montana  will  find  it 
possible  to  fit  that  Into  the  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes,  because 
I  linderstand  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Love]  wishes  to  q^eak 
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now.  briefly:  and  I  am  sure  that  then 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  be  able 
to  speak. 

PROGRESS  REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  HUiL.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  have  a  brief  progress 
report  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  report  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

PAKT    I 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 
184  bUls  and  resolutions  were  referred  to  the 
committee,  as  well  as  19  major  nominations. 
The  committee  and  Its  subcommittee  held 
122  meetings  to  receive  testimony  on  and 
give  executive  consideration  to  61  of  these 
bills  and  resolutions,  and  all  the  major  nom- 
inations. 

The  committee  reported  to  the  Senate  29 
bills,  3  resolutions,  and  19  major  nomina- 
tions. Of  outstanding  Importance  among 
the  bills  approved  by  the  committee  were 
proposals  relating  to  community  health  facu- 
lties, federally  Impacted  areas,  national  de- 
fense education,  public  school  assistance,  aid 
for  higher  education,  youth  opportunities, 
migratory  labor,  peace-time  veterans,  welfare 
and  pension  plans,  minimum  wage.  Juvenile 
delinquency,  railroad  retirement,  and  re- 
training of  the  unemployed. 

Of  the  bills  reported  to  the  Senate,  all  but 
five  were  passed  dxiring  the  first  session. 
As  the  session  drew  to  a  close,  16  of  the 
Senate-passed  bills  had  also  been  approved 
by  the  House,  and  were  either  enacted  Into 
law,  or  awaiting  the  President's  signature. 

There  follow  brief  summaries  of  the  work 
of  each  of  the  seven  standing  subcommittees 
and  r^umte  of  major  bills  considered  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 

Subcommittee  on  health 

(Hon.  LiSTEB  Hill,  chairman) 

S.  1071,  the  Community  Health  Services 
and  Facilities  Act  of  1961,  was  the  subject 
of  hearings  on  August  3  and  4.  1961.  A  com- 
panion measure.  HM.  4998.  was  passed  by 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate-House  conference 
was  concluded  on  September  18.  1961.  This 
measure,  a  part  of  the  President's  health  pro- 
gram, is  awaiting  his  signature. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  availability, 
scope,  and  quality  of  community  health 
services  and  facilities  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  health  needs  of  the  chronically  ill  and 
aged.  It  would  also  increase  and  expand 
research  related  to  hospitals  and  other  medi- 
cal facilities  and  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion and  increase  of  grants  in  the  matching 
program  for  the  construction  of  health  re- 
search facilities. 

S.  278,  the  practical  nurse  training  bill, 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  3,  1961. 
Following  passage  by  the  House  on  April  11, 
1961,  it  was  signed  by  the  President  on  April 
24.  1961.    It  U  Public  Law  87-22. 

This  act  continues  the  $5  million  pro- 
gram for  the  training  of  practical  nurses  un- 
der auspices  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams for  an  additional  4  years. 

S.  336  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  March 
3  and  by  the  House  on  September  11,  1961, 
and  was  signed  into  law  on  September  22, 
1961. 

This  bUI  would  authorize  appropriations 
for  a  new  2-year  program  of  grants  to  assist 
in  the  training  of  teachers  of  deaf  children. 

H.R.  9030.  a  bUl  to  promote  the  education 
of  the  blind  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
September  12.  1961.  by  the  Senate  on  Sep- 


tember 15.  1961.  and  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  September  22.   1961. 

This  legislation  would  remove  the  ceiling 
of  $400,000  and  authorize  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to  furnish 
braille  textbooks  and  other  educational  ma- 
terials for  blind  schoolchildren. 

H.R.  3980,  a  bill  to  extend  the  transitional 
provisions  of  the  Food  Additives  Amendment 
of  1958,  was  passed  by  the  House  on  March 
24.  1961.  by  the  Senate  on  March  27.  1961, 
and  was  signed  by  the  President  on  April  7. 
1961.    It  is  Public  Law  87-19. 

This  act  extends  the  final  deadline  for  de- 
termining safe  levels  of  use  for  certain  addi- 
tives in  food  in  use  prior  to  1968  when  the 
food  additives  amendment  was  enacted. 

S.  2073,  a  bill  to  authorize  two  additional 
Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  July  27.  1961.  This  measure 
is  awaiting  consideration  by  the  House. 

S.  1072.  a  bill  to  expand  our  training  ca- 
pacity for  key  professional  health  personnel, 
was  the  subject  of  hearings  on  April  28.  May  3 
and  5.  1961,  in  the  Senate.  The  measure  has 
not  yet  been  acted  on  by  the  subcommittee. 

This  bill  would  authorize  construction  as- 
sistance for  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy  and  public  health  and  scholar- 
ship assistance  for  physicians,  dentists  and 
osteopaths. 

Subcommittee  on   Education 

(Hon.  Watnx   Morsx.  chairman) 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, there  were  referred  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  bills  relating  to  four  major 
educational  programs:  Public  school  assist- 
ance, aid  to  higher  education,  extension  and 
expansion  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  extension  of  the  federally  im- 
pacted area  legislation. 

The  subcommittee  devoted  17  days  to  hear- 
ings on  these  various  proposals,  and  sat  in 
executive  session  during  17  more  days,  mark- 
ing up  legislation  for  full  committee  con- 
sideration. 

The  subcommittee  reported  to  the  full 
committee  bills  dealing  with  each  of  the  four 
major  programs  in  the  field  of  education 
recommended  by  the  President,  and  the  full 
conunittee.  in  tvirn,  reported  the  legislation 
to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  approved  S.  1021,  the  Public 
School  Assistance  Act.  and  S.  2393.  a  biU  ex- 
tending for  2  years  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  and  the  federally  Impacted 
areas  program. 

On  the  Senate  Calendar,  at  adjournment, 
were  S.  2345,  a  bill  to  enlarge  and  expand 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  and  8. 
1241,  a  bill  providing  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion and  scholarships  for  college  students. 

When  Congress  adjourned,  the  public 
school  assistance  bill  was  at  the  Speaker's 
table  in  the  House,  and  S.  2393,  extending 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  im- 
pacted areas  programs,  was  at  the  White 
House,  awaiting  the  President's  signature. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  major  bUls. 
the  committee  also  reported  favorably  to  the 
Senate  H.R.  6302,  transferring  Freedmen's 
Hospital  to  Howard  University.  This  measure 
was  signed  by  the  President  and  is  now  public 
law. 

Major  provisions  of  the  education  bills 
considered  by  the  subcommittee  this  session 
follow : 

S.  1021 :  ThU  bill  authorizes  grants  to 
States,  under  an  equalization  formula, 
whereby  the  States  could  render  financial 
assistance  to  local  school  districts  In  great- 
est need  for  purposes  of  school  construction, 
teachers"  salaries,  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs.  The  bill  also  provided  that  the 
Federal  grants  be  free  from  Federal  control. 
In  addition,  the  bill  extended  for  3  years  the 
federally  impacted  areas  laws.  Public  Law 
815   and  Public   Law  874.  with   the   proviso 


that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  furnish 
Congress,  within  18  months,  a  full  report  on 
the  operation  of  these  programs. 

S.2393;  As  passed  by  the  Senate,  this  bill 
extended  without  change  for  2  years  (a) 
all  titles  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958;  and  (b)  the  Impacted  areas  laws. 
Public  Laws  815  and  874. 

S.  3346;  As  reported  by  the  committee,  this 
bill  extends  and  broadens  the  various  titles  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
The  student  loan  programs,  the  fellowship 
program,  and  the  foreign  language  and  area 
center  program  are  made  permanent.  The 
program  for  strengthening  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  modern  foreign  languages  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  Is  extended 
for  three  additional  years,  and  expanded  to 
Include  similar  provisions  for  higher  educa- 
tion; construction  loans  are  also  authorized 
for  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  the  same  purposes.  The  guid- 
ance and  counseling  program  is  extended  for 
3  more  years.  Under  the  language  develop- 
ment program,  a  new  part  establishes  an  in- 
ternational affairs  study  program.  The  exist- 
ing provision  for  research  in  new  educational 
media  is  extended  with  the  addition  of  a  new 
matching  grant  program  for  States  to  train 
teachers  to  utilize  these  new  media.  A  new 
title  Is  added  authorizing  matching  grants  for 
strengthening  library  resources  in  public 
schools,  and  library  Institutes  In  Institutions 
of  higher  education.  The  loyalty  affidavit 
language  in  the  act  is  clarified  by  deleting 
the  requirement  for  an  affidavit,  and  adding 
penalty  provisions  for  violation.  In  addi- 
tion. S.  2345  makes  a  great  number  of  major 
and  minor  modifications  in  the  existing  law. 

S.  1241 :  This  bill  provides  for  assistance  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  under  three 
titles: 

I.  Loan  assistance  to  public  and  other  non- 
profit institutions  is  provided  for  financing 
construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improvement 
of  academic  or  related  facilities — •1.5  billion 
over  a  5-year  period  and  matching  pro- 
visions. 

n.  Scholarships  for  an  estimated  212.500 
able  students  to  encourage  and  assist  them 
to  complete  a  college  education — 9148.6 
million  over  a  6-year  period,  plus  such  funds 
as  may  be  needed  to  complete  scholarships 
outstanding. 

III.  Matching  grants  to  assist  construction 
of  2-year  public  Junior  and  community  col- 
leges— $250  million  over  a  6-year  period  to 
be  allocated  to  the  States. 

H.R.  6302:  ThU  bill  transfers  Freedmen's 
Hospital  to  Howard  University  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  at  the  university  modern 
teaching-hospital  faculties,  thereby  assist- 
ing in  training  medical  and  allied  personnel, 
as  well  as  providing  hospital  services  for  the 
community. 

Subcommittee  on  Labor 
(Hon.  Pat  McNamasa,  chairman) 

During  the  Ist  seosion  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  considered 
two  major  measures — the  minimum  wage 
bill  (H.R.  3935),  and  amendments  to  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
(S.  2530). 

It  also  considered  and  reported  a  bill  to 
Increase  compensation  of  longshoremen  and 
harbor  workers  and  District  of  Columbia 
employees  (Hit.  1268),  which  became  law. 

Four  other  measures  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  were  re- 
ported from  the  full  committee  and  were 
passed  by  the  Congress: 

1  A  bill  calling  for  a  study  of  safety  con- 
ditions in  metallic  and  nonmetallic  mines 
(excluding  coal  and  lignite  mines)  (H.R. 
8341). 

3.  A  bill  creating  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  (S.  1816) . 

3.  A  bill  to  rectify  an  oversight  of  the  last 
Congress  and  provide  dlsabUlty  compensa- 
tion for  43  District  of  Columbia  employees 
{HM.  8871). 
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4.  A  bill  providing' a  lS-perc«nt  increase  In 
the  war  hazards  compensation  program 
(HJl.  4367). 

The  mlnlmimi  wage  bill  was  enacted  into 
law  after  conferenoe  with  the  House.  It 
emerged  from  Congress  In  a  form  substan- 
tially similar  to  that  requested  by  the  ad- 
mlnUtration.  It  brought  an  additional 
3.600,000  workers  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  Those  newly  covered  work- 
ers would,  on  a  step-by-step  basis,  be 
brought  up  to  $1.36  minimum  wage  and  a 
40-hour  workweek  over  a  6-year  period. 
Workers  covered  prior  to  1961  would  reach 
the  $1.35  minimum  wage  standard  in  8 
years. 

The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  legislation  wlU  remain  on  the  Senate 
calendar  until  next  session.  The  House 
counterpart  bill  failed  to  obtain  a  rule  and 
did  not  receive  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 
in  the  House  for  passiige  under  a  suspension 
of  the  rules. 

The  other  five  msnsures  have  all  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congr-iss.  Thus,  of  the  seven 
measures  within  the  ;  urlsdlction  of  the  sub- 
committee, six  were  enacted  into  law,  while 
one  remains  for  consideration  next  year  by 
both  Houses.  I 

Subcommittee  an  Yeterans'  Affairs 
(Hon.  Ralph  TaasoaocoH,  chairman) 
During  the  1st  sessU^n  of  the  87th  Congress, 
there  was  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  on*  major  bUl.  8.  349.  a 
bill  to  provide  readjustment  assistance  to 
veterans  who  serve  lo  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
tween January  31.  l'.>66.  and  July  1.  1963. 
This  bUl,  popularly  known  as  the  cold  war 
OI  bill,  provides  thr<ie  major  types  of  re- 
adjustment assistant^,  patterned  closely 
after  the  forms  of  assistance  provided  under 
the  GI  bills  for  veterans  of  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  conflict: 

( 1 )  Education  and  vocational  training  as- 
sistance; (3)  vocational  rehabilitation  train- 
ing for  veterans  «lth  service-connected 
disabilities;  and  (3)  guarantee  and  direct 
loan  assistance  for  the  purchase  of  (a) 
homes.  Including  hoaies  on  farms,  and  (b) 
farmlands.  livestock,  machinery,  and  so 
forth,  to  be  used  in  furmlng  operations  con- 
ducted by  the  veterans. 

The  subcommittee  favorably  reported  the 
cold  war  GI  bUl  tc  the  full  committee, 
which,  in  tiu-n,  reported  the  legislation  to 
the  Senate.  When  ttie  Congress  adjourned, 
the  bill,  8.  349,  remained  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  awaiting  action  by  the  Senate. 

Other  veterans'  bills  favorably  reported  by 
the  committee  are: 

8.3061:  A  bUl  allowing  addiUonal  time 
within  which  certain  children  residing  In 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  may  pursue 
education  under  the  War  Orphans  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  of  1956. 

H.R.  S587:  A  bill  providing  outpatient  med- 
ical and  dental  treatment  to  veterans  of  the 
Indian  wars  on  the  same  basis  as  such 
treatment  is  f\u^ished  to  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

The  above-IUted  bills  were  related  to  each 
other  in  the  followlrig  way:  8.  8051,  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  Senate  on  June 
28,  had  been  amended  by  the  House,  to  in- 
crease the  rates  on  veterans'  compensation. 
i«dwas  pending  at  the  desk  of  the  Presiding 
Ofloer  awaiting  Senate  action.  Subsequent 
to  the  attachment  of  the  House  rider  to  8. 
3051,  the  substantive  proposal  of  8.  2061, 
concerning  Philippine  War  Orphans,  was  at- 
tached to  H.R.  3687,  and  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  September  14,  1961.  The  bUl, 
HJl.  3687,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  passed 
the  House  on  September  22  and  awaiu  the 
President's  signature. 

Subcommittee   on    Railroad    Retirement 

(Hon.  QxrmKTZH  N.  BuaoicK,  chairman) 
During  the  1st  session.  87th  Congress,  two 
bUls  were  considered  by  the  subcommittee. 


S.  IIM:  A  blU  for  which  H.R.  8075  was 
subsUtuted  became  Public  Law  87-7  on 
March  24,  1961.  This  bill  provided  for  tem- 
porary extension  of  unemployment  benefits 
on  the  same  basis  provided  to  employees  gen- 
erally whose  unemployment  benefits  had 
been  exhausted.  The  effect  of  the  law  was 
to  provide  additional  unemployment  benefits 
to  about  SO  ,000  employees  during  each  of  the 
benefit  years  covered. 

8.  3895:  ThU  bUl  was  passed  by  both 
Houses  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  ses- 
sion. axKl  is  scheduled  to  be  signed  by  the 
President  shortly.  The  principal  reason  for 
this  bill  was  to  conform  to  changes  maie  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  (Public  Law  87-64). 
permitting  men  to  retire  at  age  62,  with  re- 
duced annuity.  An  additional  feature  would 
reduce  the  time  from  3  years  to  1  which 
must  elapse  after  marriage  for  a  spouse  to 
qualify  for  benefits. 

Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 

(Hon.  Hakrisow  A.  Wilxjaics,  Jb.,  chairman) 

The  subcommittee  favorably  reported  the 
following  six  bUls  to  the  full  committee: 

S.  1123  (chUd  labor),  8.  1124  (chUd  edu- 
cation). 8.  1125  (adult  education),  S.  1126 
(crew  leader  registration).  S.  1130  (health 
services),  and  S.  1132  (National  Advisory 
CouncU) . 

The  full  committee  favorably  reported  this 
legislation  to  the  Senate.  8.  1124  and  S.  1125 
were  combined  Into  one  bill.  8.  1134  (mi- 
grant child  and  adult  education).  The 
Senate  passed  all  five  bills. 

Within  a  week  of  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, four  of  the  five  Senate-approved  bills 
were  pending  before  the  appropriate  House 
committees.  The  fifth  bill,  8.  1126,  con- 
tinues to  lie  on  the  Speaker's  desk. 

Brief  descriptions  of  the  five  Senate-ap- 
proved bills  follow: 

8.  1123.  Agricultural  child  labor:  This 
bill  narrows  the  exemption  of  agrlctiltural 
child  labor  outside  of  school  hours  as  it  is 
now  contained  In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

8.  1124,  Migrant  chUd  and  adult  educa- 
tion: This  bill  establishes  a  four-part,  5- 
year  program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  States  and  local  communities  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  seasonal  impact  of  migratory 
farm  families. 

S.  1126,  Registration  of  farm  labor  con- 
tractors: This  bill  establishes  a  system  of 
Federal  registration  for  farm  labor  contrac- 
tors (crew  leaders)  who  meet  certain 
standards. 

8.  1130,  Health  services  for  migrant  farm 
famlUes:  This  blU  authorizes  up  to  $3  mU- 
llon  annually  in  Federal  grants  to  be  made 
by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  to  public  or  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, institutions,  and  organizations  for  pay- 
ing part  of  the  cost  of  family  health  serv- 
ice clinics  and  for  special  health  projects 
for  domestic  migratory  farmworkers  and 
their  famUles. 

8.  1132.  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Migratory  Labor:  This  bill  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  Labor, 
to  be  composed  of  16  members  appointed  by 
the  President  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Council,  a 
period  of  6  years,  without  regard  to  poUtical 
affiliations. 

Subcommittee  on  Smployment  and 
Manpower 

(Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clakk,  chairman) 
The  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Man{x>wer  concerned  Itself  first  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment  generally,  and 
then,  three  areas  of  legislation:  (1)  ITaln- 
Lng  and  manpower  development.  (2)  em- 
ployment for  youth,  and  (3)  emergency  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

None  of  the  legislation  considered  by  the 
subcommittee  has  become  law. 

In  order  to  furnish  a  background  for  later 
legislation,  the  subcommittee  conducted  6 
days  of  hearings  in  seven  localities,  includ- 


ing. Washington,  DC;  these  hearings  we» 
published  under  the  head  "Unemployment 
Situation  and  Outlook." 

Thereafter,  hearings  totaling  IS  days  were 
held  for  the  three  legislative  areas.  The 
status  of  bills  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
substance  of  the  bills  considered  follows: 

S  1991,  training  and  manpower:  This  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  August  23,  1961. 
The  bill  is  an  administration  measure  de- 
signed to  provide  training  for  the  unem- 
ployed, principally  through  State  vocational 
training  agencies,  and  for  the  payment  of 
training  allowances  (similar  in  amount  to 
unemployment  insxirance)  to  those  under- 
going training.  During  the  thlrtl  and  fourth 
year  of  the  program,  when  the  States  will 
match  Federal  funds  on  a  60-60  basis,  the 
number  to  be  trained  per  year  is  estimated 
at  630.000  persons. 

S.  404.  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and 
youth  public  service  program:  This  bUl  pro- 
vides a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and  a 
youth  public  service  program.  It  was  re- 
ported September  12.  1961,  and  is  now  on 
the  calendar.  The  bill  is  an  outgrowth  of 
an  administration  measure,  S.  2036.  which 
contained  three  titles:  a  training  program, 
which  was  picked  up  by  the  training  bill  In 
S.  1991;  a  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram identical  to  that  included  in  S.  404; 
and  a  pUot  project  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  for  6,000  enrollees,  enlarged  to  150  000 
In  8. 404. 

S.  404  is  a  comprehensive  program  to  pro- 
vide Job  opportunities  to  young  people  16 
through  21  years  of  age.  By  1965,  the  maxi- 
mtun  number  of  enrollees  will  be  183,000. 
TTie  Youth  Conservation  Corps  would  re- 
cruit young  men  for  conservation  work  on 
Federal  and  State  lands.  It  is  a  program 
modeled  after  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  The  public  service  program  would 
provide  Jobs  for  33,000  boys  and  girls  in 
public  service-type  Jobs  for  private  non- 
profit agencies,  as  well  as  public  entities. 

S.  986,  Emergency  Employment  Act:  This 
bill  Is  still  pending  before  the  subcommittee. 
This  measure,  or  something  like  It.  Is  re- 
ceiving study  by  the  administration — its 
eventual  decision  wUl.  In  all  likelihood,  turn 
upon  the  state  of  the  economy.  The  bUl 
would  make  grants  avaUable  to  localities  for 
Ltnmediate  public  works  on  a  55-45  match- 
ing basis.  The  amount  avaUable  woiild  be 
$600  million,  and  an  additional  $500  million 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  if  the  un- 
employment rate  remained  above  4  percent. 

Juvenile  delinquency 

There  was  not  a  subconunlttee  on  Juvenile 
delinquency  during  the  87th  Congress.  A 
subcommittee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
SenatcNT  Claxk,  conducted  hearings  In  the 
86th  Congress  on  various  bills.  A  bill, 
S.  694,  was  reported  and  passed  the  Senate  in 
January  1960.     This  bill  died  in  the  House. 

S.  279  (Identical  to  S.  694  from  the  86th) 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  Aprtl  13.  1961. 
This  bill  was  considered  by  the  committee 
on  the  basis  of  the  1969  hearings.  It  pro- 
vided for  demonstration  projects,  training 
of  personnel  in  the  delinquency  field  and  the 
dissemination  of  technical  information.  The 
bill  provided  annual  appropriations  for  4 
years  of  $5  million  and  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  grants  to  deserving  agencies. 

The  administration,  at  the  end  of  April, 
backed  a  similar  4-year  program  at  $10  mil- 
lion per  year.  The  House  passed  S.  279,  with 
an  amendment  providing  for  a  3-year  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  accepted  the  House 
amendment  and  the  measure  became  law 
on  September  22.  1961. 

PAKT   n 

It  would  appear  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  in  the  next  session  will  be  de- 
voted to  securing  passage  in  the  Senate  of 
th«  major  bills  reported  from  this  committee 
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which  are  pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 
It  \B  Impossible  to  specify  vltb  exactness 
what  other  legislation  will  be  considered, 
but  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  of  the  sub- 
committees will  be  active  in  their  various 
areas  of  Jurisdiction  considering  bills  which 
have  been  Introduced  and  which  will  be  In- 
troduced in  the  second  session. 


CENTRALIZATION  OF  PROCURE- 
MENT OP  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIP- 
MENT BY  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  the 
tumultuous  state  of  world  affairs,  the 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing,  the  crisis 
in  Berlin,  the  call  to  the  colors  of  many 
thousands  of  our  reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen,  all  these  and  other  related 
matters  have  tended  to  crowd  out  of  the 
limelight  a  major  new  military  develop- 
ment that  has  taken  place  in  recent 
weeks. 

I  am  referring  to  the  action  of  Mr. 
Robert  McNamara,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, in  creating  a  single  Defense  Sup- 
ply Agency  to  centralize  procurement  of 
supplies  and  equipment  for  all  branches 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

This  action  by  Secretary  McNamara  is 
of  momentous  importance  to  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  of  even  more  significance  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  It  may 
well  mean  the  saving  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

On  June  13,  1960.  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  took  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  told  a  tragic, 
documented  story  of  waste,  overlapping 
and  lack  of  coordination  in  military 
procurement. 

He  showed  how  the  Navy  was  buying 
lamp  sockets  for  $21.10  apiece  which 
could  be  bought  by  an  oi-dinary  citizen 
for  25  cents.  He  found  cables  worth 
$1.50  in  the  open  market  for  which  the 
military  was  paying  $10.67  each.  He 
cited  the  case  of  the  metal  blocks  worth 
50  cents  for  which  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country,  through  the  Armed  Forces,  were 
paying  $10.  His  points  were  never  re- 
futed. The  Senator  had  done  a  magnif- 
icent job  of  research. 

This  was  no  partisan  political  speech. 
Senator  Douglas  had  been  working  on 
the  problem  of  waste  in  military  procure- 
ment and  supply  management  for  at 
least  10  years.  These  things  happen  be- 
cause of  factors  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  political  parties.  Essentially, 
they  result  from  fragmented  respKjnsibili- 
ty  at  the  Pentagon  and  in  military 
establishments   the   world   over. 

Nobody  was  fully  in  charge  of  pro- 
curement and  supply.  As  usual,  when 
nobody  is  in  charge,  people  were  work- 
ing without  adequate  coordination. 
Sometimes  they  were  competing  or 
working  at  cross  purposes.  In  any  es- 
tablishment so  enormous  as  our  military, 
shocking  waste  was  inevitable  under 
such  circumstances. 

Other  Senators  and  Representatives 
have  attacked  this  problem  repeatedly 
for  years  and  years. 

Our  beloved  former  colleague.  Senator 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  of  Wyoming, 
pushed  through  an  amendment  back  in 
1952  to  require  a  single,  centralized  pro- 
curement agency  for  the  Armed  Forces. 


Somehow,  this  was  never  properly  im- 
plemented. 

In  1957.  I  Joined  with  Senators  Doug- 
las. O'Mahoney.  and  Chavez  in  fighting 
for  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  which  were  In- 
tended to  trim  off  the  fat  without  en- 
dangering the  strength  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  In  the  end.  we  did  obtain  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  which  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take  neces- 
sary action  to  achieve  economy  by  inte- 
grating noncombatant  services,  activi- 
ties, and  operations  among  agencies  of 
the  Defense  Department.  But  the 
amendment  was  discarded  in  confer- 
ence. 

In  1958.  Representative  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMACK.  majority  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  did  succeed  in  incor- 
porating similar  language  in  the  De- 
fense Department  Reorcanization  Act. 
Still,  by  1960.  Senator  Douglas  showed 
us  those  horrible  examples  of  waste  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

It  was  obvious  that  strong  Executive 
action  was  needed. 

On  June  24,  1960.  a  few  days  after 
Senator  Douglas'  memorable  speech,  I 
took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  salute  him 
for  his  unflagging  efforts  and  to  urge 
that  the  executive  branch  take  appro- 
priate steps.    I  said  at  that  time: 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  this  so-called 
businessmen's  administration  that  such  un- 
businesslike and  flagrant  waste  occurs,  year 
after  year,  while  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  a  number  of  other  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  repeatedly  try  to  write 
something  into  law  that  will  bring  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  Its  senses  without 
crippling  our  Nation's  military  potential. 

Senators  Douglas,  Pastors,  and  Long 
of  Louisiana  Joined  me  in  the  discussion. 
We  emphasized  the  importance  of  exec- 
utive action.    I  pointed  out : 

It  is  the  function  of  the  executive  branch 
to  propose  the  plans  and  send  them  to  Ck>n- 
gress.  The  executive  branch  forms  the 
budget,  and  has  the  benefit  of  the  services 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  When  the  con- 
gressional committees  pass  upon  the  plans 
for  the  expenditure  of  billions  upon  billions 
of  dollars  of  appropriations,  our  committees 
have  only  small,  limited  staffs.  So  we  have 
to  rely  upon  the  executive  branch. 

At  last,  Mr.  President,  we  now  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  goal  is 
within  reach.  Secretary  McNamara — 
formerly  a  top  corporation  executive  and 
now  one  of  the  most  able  public  servants 
in  Washington  today — has  taken  firm 
steps  to  achieve  full  integration  of  pur- 
chasing and  supply.  He  has  chosen  a 
high  ranking  military  oCBcer.  a  former 
Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army, 
whose  name  coincidentally  is  Andrew  T. 
McNamara.  to  administer  the  new  De- 
fense Supply  Agency. 

It  is  needed  now  as  never  before.  Four 
years  ago,  when  we  tried  to  amend  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1958.  the  total  military  budget  was 
$34,534,229,000.  This  summer  we  appro- 
priated the  staggering  sum  of  $46,662,- 
556,000,  plus  $470  million  in  transfer 
funds. 

With  such  vast  sums  being  expended, 
we  need  effective  administration  now  as 
never  before  to  see  that  we  get  value  re- 
ceived for  every  dollar  we  spend  on  our 
national  security. 


Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  stands  ready  to  appropriate 
whatever  sums  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  United  States  and  its  Interests.  We 
have  no  real  choice  in  the  matter.  It 
must  be  done,  and  it  is  t)eing  dcme. 

The  cry  of  "reckless  spender"  once 
more  is  abroad  in  the  land.  This  criti- 
cism seldom  is  concerned  with  military 
expenditures.    Of  course  they  are  vital. 

But  I  submit  that  it  is  precisely  in 
this  field  where  some  of  the  greatest  sav- 
ings can  be  made.  By  tough,  business- 
like, realistic  control  of  our  military  pro- 
curement and  supply  policies,  I  think 
we  can  save  far  more  than  we  ever  could 
save  by  trimming  and  slashing  smaller 
programs. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  predicts  the 
annual  savings  may  total  $50  million. 
I  venture  to  say  they  will  far  exceed  that 
figure.  I  think  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  can  and  will  be  saved  each  and 
eveiy  year. 

Certainly,  the  creation  of  a  new  pur- 
chasing agency  will  not  erase  all  future 
mistakes  and  errors  of  judgment.  No  one 
can  expect  a  perfect  performance  when 
$47  billion  are  being  spent. 

Still.  I  feel  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
optimistic.  Secretary  McNamara  has 
taken  the  first  long  step.  We  know  there 
will  be  others.  We  shall  be  watching 
with  great  interest.  I  pledge  my  full 
support  and  I  know  that  other  Senators 
are  equally  concerned. 

This  is  good  news  for  the  taxpayer.  Mr. 
President — and  that  means  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  axmounc- 
ing  the  decision  to  establish  a  Defense 
Supply  Agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Pkntaoon  Movxs  TOWAM)  Fobming  Acknct 
To  CKifTRAUzx  PtmcHAsiMo  roB  All  Snvicxs 

Washinotoh.— The  PenUgon  took  the  first 
step  toward  setting  up  a  central  procurement 
agency  that  could  ultimately  handle  com- 
mon supply  purchasing  and  service  activities 
for  all  branches  of  the  mUltary. 

Plans  were  announced  to  establish  a  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  that  will  lump  the 
present  "single  managers" — outfits  that  buy 
certain  supplies  for  the  entire  PenUgon— 
Into  one  unit.  This  new  Agency  is  the  or- 
ganizational shell  that  U  expected  to  become 
the  Pentagon's  central  procurement  arm  by 
expanding  its  control  over  military  buying. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  ordered  the 
top  priority  project  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
greater  efficiency  and  economy.  A  central 
procurement  agency  with  broad  powers,  de- 
fense officials  say,  will  reduce  overhead  costs, 
tighten  management  control  over  the  mas- 
sive military  procurement  program  and  cut 
redtape  for  private  companies  selling  to  the 
Pentagon. 

Eventually,  the  new  Agency  may  buy. 
malnUln.  and  distribute  every  kind  of  item — 
from  food  to  aircraft  parts — commonly  used 
by  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  In  addi- 
tion. Pentagon  policymakers  are  considering 
assigning  the  Agency  management  of  all 
common  service  activities,  such  as  internal 
auditing,  weather  forecasting,  and  post  ex- 
change management. 

While  looking  toward  greater  consolida- 
tion of  purchasing,  officials  note  that  a  cen- 
tral procurement  agency  would  not  handle 
the  major  military  "hardware"  items,  such 
as  bombers,  missiles,  and  ships.  Rarely  are 
these  weapons  common  to  all  military  serv- 
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Ices,  though  defense  leaders  do  hope  some 
trlservice  aircraft  can  be  developed  in  the 
future. 

M'NAlfAKA    FAVOIS    CONSOUSATION 

The  entire  progratt.  Is  In  line  with  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  desire  to  oonaoUdate  top- 
level  control  of  defenie  operations  and  merge 
as  many  activities  as  possible.  Recently,  for 
Instance,  he  ordered  the  merger  of  all  mili- 
tary Intelligence  into  a  single  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency. 

Efforts  to  establislh  the  new  prociirement 
agency  are  bound  ic  meet  some  resistance 
since  the  military  s«r vices  will  certainly  lose 
some  of  the  control  they  have  over  supply 
activities.  Nonetheless,  defense  leaders 
have  decided  they  must  begin  to  set  up  a 
central  procurement  outfit.  If  the  Pentagon 
successfully  brings  under  the  Defense  Sup- 
ply Agency  all  the  supply  items  that  defense 
officials  are  thinking  about.  It's  estimated 
annual  savings  may  total  about  $60  million. 

The  single  managers  are  unlu  within  var- 
loiM  militSLTy  aervloes  that  handle  certain 
kinds  of  buying  for  the  entire  Pentagon — 
such  as  the  Army-operated  Textile  Procure- 
ment Agency  and  Mavy-run  MUltary  Pe- 
troleum Supply  Agency.  Other  single 
managers  are  charged  with  buying  and  dis- 
tributing food  and  medical  suppUes.  And  in 
the  past  year,  the  Defense  Department  has 
ordered  the  establishment  of  single  managers 
for  construction  supplies,  automotive  sup- 
plies, industrial  supplies,  and  general  office 
suppUes. 

Defense  officials  claim  major  savings 
through  use  of  these  managers.  On  food, 
clothing,  medical,  and  petroleum  supplies 
alone,  officials  report,  inventories  have  been 
cut  down  by  more  than  $600  million  since 
IBM.  Annual  savinggs  in  personnel  and  oper- 
ating costs  for  these  four  supply  areas  are 
now  running  at  the  rate  of  $20  million,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pentagon. 

NEW     8INGLK     MANAGKK     KXPBCm) 

As  another  step  toward  merging  common 
supply  actlvlUes.  Mr  McNamara  is  expected 
to  add  soon  a  new  single  manager  for  elec- 
trical and  electronic  supplies.  This  unit.  too. 
would  be  placed  under  the  central  procure- 
ment outfit — along  with  others  to  be  created 
in  future  years.  Candidates  for  inclusion 
under  single  managership  before  long  In- 
clude aeronautical  spares,  or  standard  air- 
craft components  such  as  engines,  and  chem- 
ical supplies. 

Placing  this  growing  number  of  single 
managers  under  a  single  agency  would  offer 
many  advantages,  according  to  defense 
sources.  It  would  allow  the  Pentagon  to 
reduce  Inventories,  obtain  better  prices 
through  quantity  purchases,  and  reduce  the 
number  of  military  personnel  devoted  to 
supply  activities. 

For  companies  selling  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment, it  would  mean  dealing  with  fewer 
people  and  a  central  agency. 

Defense  officials  note  they've  already 
started  moving  toward  centralized  manage- 
ment in  at  least  one  new  activity,  private 
line  telephones.  Reoently,  the  Pentagon  ap- 
proved a  plan  setting  up  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment— rather  than  the  separate  military 
branches — as  the  central  control  point  for 
management  and  leasing  of  private  line  com- 
munications. As  a  result,  for  the  first  time 
the  Defense  Department  will  be  treated  as 
a  single  customer  when  leasing  private  line 
communications  facilities  from  common 
carriers.  In  the  past,  each  military  service 
separately   leased    ita  own   communications. 

Service  activities  currently  operated  by  the 
Pentagon  on  the  consolidated  basis  Include 
sea  transportation,  air  transportation,  traffic 
management,  communications  and  intelli- 
gence. Under  study  for  possible  future 
merger  are  military  recruiting,  post  ex- 
changes, commissaries,  housing  manage- 
ment, warehousing,  and  medical  and  hospital 
service. 


PLAIN-TALKING  DIRT  FARMER 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  since 
June  18  of  this  year  there  has  appeared, 
at  regular  intervals  in  the  Denver  Post, 
a  series  of  profound  yet  lucid  articles  on 
our  national  farm  problem. 

These  articles  have  been  authored  by 
a  Nebraska  wheat  farmer.  Herb  Hughes. 

They  have  been  filled  with  such  bold 
yet  practical  ideas  that  I  feel  they 
should  be  made  available,  in  one  pack- 
age, to  Meml)ers  of  the  Congress  who  are 
genuinely  interested  in  seeing  progress 
toward  solution  of  our  national  farm 
pix)blem.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Hughes  writes  with  a  simplicity 
and  clarity  one  would  expect  from  a 
plain-talking  dirt  fanner. 

There  is  no  confusion  about  his  mean- 
ing.   Let  me  give  some  examples. 

AOMINISTEXED   PRICES 

In  his  June  25  article.  Mr.  Hughes 
bluntly  scores  the  "controlled  price  pol- 
icy" within  U.S.  industry  which  forces 
the  farmer  to  buy  his  tools,  supplies  and 
other  needs  "in  a  market  where  prices 
are  effectively  regimented."  Yet  the 
farmer,  Mr.  Hughes  points  out,  sells  in  a 
free  market,  after  being  subjected  each 
year  to  the  vagaries  of  weather  and 
climate. 

FEDERAL  FARM   BOARD 

In  his  July  9  article,  Mr.  Hughes  says : 

American   farm   policy   Is   like  a  piece  of 

deadwood    that   drifts    aimlessly,    devoid   of 

national  purpose,  though  it  Is  occasionally 

caught  up  in  a  current  of  events. 

He  says: 

Nowhere  has  the  good  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  been  taken  into  account. 

Then  Mr.  Hughes  proposes  a  bold 
idea:  a  Federal  Farm  Board,  similar  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  charged 
with  determining  an  overall  national 
farm  policy. 

"SPECIAL  INTERESTS"  IN  GRAIN  SURPLUS 

On  July  16,  Mr.  Hughes  cataloged  the 
special  interests  who  desire  to  see 
the  national  farm  surplus  perpetuated 
because  it  provides  them  security  and 
profit.  He  says,  "The  wheat  producer 
doesn't  like  this  situation  nor  does  the 
taxpayer." 

QUALITT    WHEAT 

On  July  23,  Mr.  Hughes  did  the  first 
of  several  articles  on  the  concern  of 
wheat  farmers  over  the  lack  of  incentive 
to  grow  quality  wheat  and  the  loopholes 
in  the  U.S.  grain  standards.  The  grad- 
ing system,  he  charged,  permits  too 
much  foreign  material  to  be  added  to 
clean  wheat  by  the  warehouseman. 

One  month  to  the  day  after  Mr. 
Hughes  called  for  additional  incentives 
for  production  of  higher  quality  wheat 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced that  premiums  would  be  in- 
cluded in  1962  wheat  price  supports  to 
encourage  planting  of  high  quality 
wheat. 

KENNEDY   FARM  BILL 

On  August  13,  Mr.  Hughes  analyzed 
the  Kennedy-Freeman  farm  bill  and 
liked  it,  while  deploring  the  timidity  of 
Congress  in  declining  to  meet  squarely 


the  wheat  and  feed  grains  problem  with 
a  permanent  law. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  POUCT 

In  his  August  20,  September  3.  and 
September  10  articles,  Mr.  Hughes  treat- 
ed with  our  national  trade  policy.  He 
scored  our  lack  of  imagination  and  ini- 
tiative which  has  resulted  in  loss  of 
valuable  opportunities  to  sell  wheat  in 
foreign  markets. 

AGRICITLTURE  IS   "OTTT  OF  STEP" 

In  his  article  last  Sunday,  September 
17,  Mr.  Hughes  describes  the  disadvan- 
tage of  farmers  who  must  sell  livestock 
and  most  cash  crops  in  the  historically 
free,  competitive  market,  while  they  buy 
in  a  market  that  has  now  changed  to 
one  where,  as  he  says,  "price  agreements 
are  being  substituted  for  unlimited  price 
competition."  Thus,  Mr.  Hughes  argues, 
agriculture  is  "out  of  step  with  the  pric- 
ing policy  adopted  by  industrial  and  pro- 
fessional groups." 

BIOGRAPHT 

Herb  Hughes  is  especially  qualified  to 
comment  on  the  current  agricultural 
scene. 

He  is  a  wheat  farmer  from  Imperial. 
Nebr.,  with  a  widespread  reputation  not 
only  among  Colorado  farmers,  but  across 
the  country. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  formerly  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Wheatgrowers  Asso- 
ciation and  vice  president  of  the  Great 
Plains  Wheat  Marketing  Association, 
with  which  the  Colorado  Wheat  Admin- 
istrative Committee  is  associated. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  chairman  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Commodity  Stabilization  pro- 
gram under  the  early  years  of  President 
Eisenhower's  administration. 

He  is  registered  as  a  Republican,  but 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  his  farm  phi- 
losophy Mr.  Hughes  is  at  heart  a  Demo- 
crat and  I  think  his  proposals  and  phi- 
losophy closely  parallel  those  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Or- 
ville  Freeman. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  writings  of  Herb  Hughes  as 
fresh,  imaginative  and  constructive.  He 
is  a  friend  of  Colorado  wheat  farmers  of 
both  political  parties  and  his  construc- 
tive ideas,  published  in  the  Denver  Post, 
are  being  read  throughout  Colorado  with 
great  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
there  be  printed  the  Denver  Post  farm 
articles  written  by  Herb  Hughes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Denver  Post.  June  18,  IWJl) 

Production:    East    To    Increase.    Hard    To 

Reduce 

(By  Herb  Hughes) 

The  biggest  obstacle  to  a  solution  of  the 
farm  problem  is  misunderstanding  of  its 
basic  causes.  There  is  need  to  establish 
whether  farmers  themselves  or  past  national 
policies  have  been  responsible. 

The  basic  problems  of  agriculture  are  not 
of  its  own  making.  Roots  of  the  ills  are 
deeply  embedded  in  American  economic  and 
political  history. 

Basic  cause  No.  1:  In  early  American  his- 
tory, disposition  of  the  vast  public  domain. 
a>   directed    by   Congress,    was    designed    to 
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get  mca-8  land  Into  production.  ThU  pre- 
dominating aim  waa  supported  by  business 
and  commercial  Interests  In  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

From  1781  to  1820,  a  long  succession  of 
laws  were  enacted  by  Congress  primarily 
to  sell  land,  get  It  Into  production,  and 
thus  remove  It  from  the  public  domain 
Selling  prices  ranged  from  91  to  $3  per 
«cre. 

But  land  did  not  sell  readily.  Credit  gim- 
micks had  to  be  devised,  some  of  which 
gave  rise  to  new  problems.  There  was  con- 
tinuous search  for  new  ways  of  encoiiraglng 
settlement  and  cultivation  of   virgin   land. 

LAND    rOLICT     CHANOZS 

Congress  responded  by  further  liberaliz- 
ing land  policy.  In  1862  the  Homestead  Act 
was  passed  which  made  "free*'  land  In  180- 
acre  tracts  available  to  settlers.  Much  land 
unsulted  for  cultivation  and  Intensive  farm- 
ing thereby  was  brought  Into  production. 

Thus,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  (1) 
overproduction.  (2)  erosion  of  land  re- 
sources. (3)  unwise  development  and  use 
of  many  acres  and  (4)  maladjustments  In 
agriculture,  In  local  government  patterns, 
and  In  area  development.  In  general,  a  host 
of  related  problems  developed  for  which 
solutions  now  are  difficult  to  work  out. 

This  was  not  done  entirely  at  the  request 
of  those  wanting  land  but  was  urged  by 
Industry  Interested  In  new  markets  for  lu 
products. 

Government  land  policy  of  that  early  era 
was  primarily  responsible  for  many  of  agri- 
culture's 20th  century  Ills.  Hence,  It  can 
be  argued  that  the  Federal  Government  now 
has  some  responsibility  for  corrective  and 
remedial  legislation. 

Basic  cause  No.  2:  The  two  20th  century 
World  Wars  provided  extreme  overstimula- 
tion for  agricultural  production. 

In  World  War  I,  agriculture  was  asked 
to  increase  production  in  order  that  allied 
nations  might  have  food.  The  response  was 
decisive  and  remarkable.  In  many  areas  of 
the  Midwest  and  West,  more  land  waa  plowed 
and  brought  into  production  under  the 
stimuliu  of  wartime  prices  and  rising  food 
needs. 

After  World  War  I  farm  surpluses  be- 
came burdensome,  l^e  first  major  Federal 
legislation,  a  marketing  act  to  stabilize 
prices  and  deal  with  siirpluses  was  enacted 
In   1929,  during  the  Hoover  admlnirtration. 

But  it  was  largely  ineffective  because  It 
gave  no  consideration  to  restraining  produc- 
tion. Farm  legislation  In  the  1930's  was 
designed  to  shrink  production  and  conserve 
agricultural  resources. 

World  War  II  again  provided  new  stimulus 
for  Increasing  production.  By  this  time  sci- 
ence had  provided  the  knowledge  and  means 
of  accelerating  the  response. 

A  tremendous  shift  of  capital  into  agri- 
culture to  replace  manpower  and  to  supply 
the  war  demands  occurred. 

But  again,  postwar  adjustments  to  peace- 
time needs  have  been  difficult.  In  this  set- 
ting agriculture  has  revealed  its  need  for 
helpful  legislation. 

Expanding  production  has  been  relatively 
easy  under  our  system.  Shrinking  produc- 
tion comes  hard. 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Jime  25.  1961) 

TftAOS   BAaxnos.    Was   Fxabs   Rkdttcx   Fabm 

Pboditcts  Salxs 

(By  Herb  Hughes) 

My  first  article  pointed  out  two  basic  his- 
torical causes  of  agriculture's  present  over- 
production. 

Stated  much  too  simply,  these  wers  the 
historic  land  policies  of  the  19th  century 
that  encouraged  oversxpansion  and  the  two 
world  wars  of  this  century  that  encouraged 
overproduction. 


Expanding  production  on  ths  farm  was 
historically  not  too  difficult,  but  shrinking 
it  has  always  come  hard. 

One  reason  true  today  la  Uiat  war  and 
threat  of  war  have  caused  other  natioiu  to 
strive  for  self-sufficiency  in  food  produc- 
tion. 

People  in  the  United  States  have  never 
felt  the  effects  of  hunger  experienced  by 
those  in  many  other  countries  in  two  World 
Wars. 

Neither  have  U.S.  farmers  experienced  the 
urgent  national  actions  controlling  the  use 
of  their  land  and  the  sale  of  its  production 
that  occurs  In  deficit  food-producing  coun- 
tries at  such  times. 

Ciirrent  world  tensions  do  not  lull  such 
countries  Into  a  feeling  of  security  that 
would  permit  adjustment  of  national  poli- 
cies of  a  protectionist  nature.  The  result 
is  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  which 
seriously  hamper   export  of  food   surpluses. 

Trade  barriers  have  taken  various  forms. 
Tariffs  arc  only  one.  Import  and  export 
quotas,  unfavorable  currency  exchange 
rations,  and  cargo  preference  acts,  all  handi- 
cap  trade.     There   are  other   handicaps. 

In  many  countries,  agencies  of  govern- 
ment do  the  importing  and  arrange  temis 
of   resale    within    the    country. 

Such  arrangements  as  the  Common  Mar- 
ket Agreement  between  the  Western  Euro- 
pean nations  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
our  agricultural  exports. 

American  industry  adjusts  to  this  by 
building  plants  In  the  foreign  country  which 
has  tax  advantages  also,  but  this  is  no  solu- 
tion for  the  American  farmer. 

Then  there  Is  the  ruthless  competition  of 
Russian  bilateral  trade  agreements  which 
are  cutting  Into  foreign  markets  for  some  of 
our  agrlcviltural  exports. 

Controlled  price  policy  within  industry 
in  the  United  States  affects  agriculture. 
Farmers  now  are  buying  supplies  in  mar- 
kets where  prices  are  effectively  regimented 
and  hence  more  rigid  than  prices  in  the 
free  markets  In  which  agriculture  sells  its 
products. 

Agriculture  Is  being  subjected  to  rela- 
tively rigid  raw  material  and  labor  costs 
in  the  purchase  of  production  Items.  A 
quarter  century  ago  and  more,  agriculture 
purchased  only  20  to  25  percent  oX  its  power 
and  supply  needs. 

Free  market  price  In  agricultural  markets 
will  continue  to  be  flexible  and  yielding, 
while  indtistrlai  prices  are  firm  at  levels  pro- 
tected by  price  agreements  within  industry. 

Agriculture  is  dependent  upon  variations 
and  uncertainties  In  weather.  No  other 
producer  group  works  as  cloeely  to  the 
limiting  Influence  of  weather  and  climate. 
Yields  and  production  levels  are  unavoidably 
affected. 

In  a  large  part  of  the  Wheat  Belt,  wheat 
is  grown  on  land  that  ordinarily  gets  in- 
sufficient moistiu-e  for  other  cash  crops. 
Available  cash  retiu-ns  under  other  uses  of 
the  same  land  are  relatively  low  and  un- 
promising, so  shifts  to  other  crops  are  not 
attractive. 

New  Federal  legislation  Is  sought,  yet  diffi- 
cult to  work  out.  In  part  because  of  the  still 
unorganized  and  divisive  thinking  among 
farmers. 


(From  the  Denver  Poet,  July  9,  1961 J 
U.S.  Fakm  Boako  PaoFOozD  To  Shapx  Aoai- 

CXn.TTTU   POUCT 

(By  Herb  Hughes) 

American  farm  policy  is  like  a  pleo*  of 
deadwood  that  drifts  aimlessly,  devoid  of  na- 
tional piurpose,  though  It  occasionally  is 
caught  up  In  a  current  of  events  and  crucial 
necessity  to  flnd  direction  momentarily. 

Repeatedly,  it  ret\ims  to  a  quiet  backwater 
on  the  national  scene  where  It  frequently  be- 
comes a  target  for  potshots  and  stone*  o< 
political  ambition  aad  personal  gala. 


Proponents  of  various  farm  policies  and 
commodity  programs  never  have  been  allowed 
to  carry  out  their  plans  fully.  There  is  In- 
variably a  political  snag  or  whirlpool  that 
keeps  a  tendered  program  from  fulfilling  its 
Intended  purpose. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  been  more  than 
willing  to  let  farm  organizations  carry  the 
load  on  farm  legislation.  This  has  been 
notably  unsuccessful. 

Currently  the  Kennedy  administration  is 
carrying  the  ball,  with  Agriculture  Secretary 
Orvllle  Freeman  apparently  destined  to  be 
caught  in  deep  water  far  short  of  the  legis- 
lative shore. 

Tim  roa  chanos 

Nowhere  has  the  good  of  the  country  as 
a  whole  been  taken  into  account.  There 
has  been  no  consistent  long-range  policy. 

The  time  Is  long  past  when  the  national 
Interest  should  have  been  considered. 

Agriculture  is  changing  faster  than  most 
men.  even  the  best  Informed  farm  experts, 
can  realize.  It  Is  not  only  a  te<dmologlcal 
change,  but  a  social  and  econom^ic  one. 

Despite  political,  eoonofnic,  and  legislative 
obstacles,  the  trend  toward  fewer  farmers 
and  larger  farms  continues.  This  is  a  re- 
ality.    It  cannot  be  Ignored  or  brushed  off. 

The  challenge  is  to  keep  pace  with  the 
change,  as  painful  as  It  may  be  to  the  estab- 
lished ways  and  traditions  of  a  once  rural 
America. 

One  way  this  writer  believes  this  could  be 
done  successfully  Is  by  creation  of  a  na- 
tional board  or  commission  patterned  after 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  or  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

A  Federal  farm  board  would  weigh  factors, 
decide  policy,  enforce  Its  decisions  and  regu- 
lations in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
FRB  guides  monetary  matters  and  the  FAA 
regulates  and  enforces  commercial  air  travel 
procedures. 

Creation  of  legislation  to  form  such  a 
board  would  t>e  a  red-hot  political  Issue. 
And,  even  when  created,  the  bo«rd  would  be 
subject  to  Intense  political  pressing. 

But  over  the  years  It  could  formulate  a 
national  farm  plan  which  would  assure  In 
the  national  Interest,  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
terest of  agriculture,  that  the  public  would 
receive  food  and  fiber  and  farmers  would 
achieve  an  Income  and  incentive  commensu- 
rate with  other  phases  of  the  economy. 

A  long-range,  positively  directed  program 
would  be  possible.  It  U  already  necessary 
and  has  long  been  desirable. 

Unless  this  or  some  other  positive,  aggres- 
sive, and  outright  forceful  action  is  taken, 
not  only  American  agriculture,  but  the  en- 
tire VS.  economy,  is  Jeopardized. 

New  wealth  in  America  oomes  from  the 
land  and  the  sea.  Services  and  iiuliutry 
merely  turn  over  this  wealth. 

American  agriculture  cannot  long  continue 
without  direction  to  become  like  a  soggy 
piece  of  driftwood  In  a  stagnant  backwater 
of  the  missile  age. 

(From  the  Denver  Post.  July  18,  1981) 
SrxcUL  IirmxsTs  Orrosz  Kfivikiz  To  Cuzs 

StTBFLUs.  National  Wheat  LzAoa  Sats 
(By  Herb  Hughes) 

A  classic  example  of  the  Inability  of  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  the  agricultiiral  problem 
in  the  national  Interest  is  the  current  effort 
to  enact  legislation  for  wheat. 

Wheat  U  credited  with  the  dubloxu  honor 
of  being  the  commodity  in  the  biggest  sur- 
plus position  for  the  past  2  or  3  years. 

Yet  Congress  is  stiU  unable  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  on  a  long-range  basis. 

Instead,  an  emergency  1-year  act  is  about 
to  be  reported  by  the  agricxUture  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  with  some  degree  of 
unity  after  earlier  disagreement.  In  order 
to  have  time  to  enact  this  temporary  measure 
a  resolution  had  to  l>e  passed  delaying  tb« 
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marketing    quota   referendum    for    approxi- 
mately I  month  to  a  late  August  date. 

This  is  grossly  unfair  to  wheat  producers, 
many  of  whom  began  planning  their  1982 
crop   acreages    last    May. 

After  Congress  completes  its  work  on  this 
1-year  act  and  the  Agriculture  Department 
has  time  to  get  program  details  out  to  In- 
dividual farmers,  some  of  next  year's  wheat 
will   already   be  planted. 

Also  since  most  wheat  producers  are  also 
producers  of  feed  grains  of  some  kind,  they 
will  be  affected  by  still  another  1-year  feed 
grain    program    now    being    considered,    the 
administrative  details  of  which  probably  will 
not  be  available  at  wheat  seeding  time  this 
fall. 
Is  It  any  wonder  farmers  are  impatient? 
And   when  Congress  finally  completes  its 
work,    what   has   really   been    accomplished? 
It  will  Just  have  to  face  the  wheat  prob- 
lem, a  bigger  one  next  year  than  In  1981. 

Why  is  It  so  hard  for  Congress  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  problem? 

The  general  answer  to  this  question  is 
politics. 

Whether  this  Is  the  proper  term  I  am  not 
sure,  I  would  prefer  to  say  It  is  pressure 
from  selfish  Interests. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  special  Interests 
within  the  wheat  Industry  who  like  the 
present  situation  very  much  because  It  pro- 
vides security  and  profit. 

These  Interests,  unlike  the  wheat  produc- 
ers, are  well  organized  and  financed.  They 
are  very  Influential. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corp.,  whftn  this 
year's  harvest  began,  had  title  to  about  95 
percent  of  the  total  supply  of  old  wheat  in 
the  country. 

According  to  official  reports  they  had  title 
to  1.277  billion  bushels  on  May  31  and  had 
loaned  money  to  f#mers  on  174  mlUion 
bushels   more. 

In  another  report  they  estimate  the  carry- 
over on  July  4  at  1.414  billion  busheU.  This 
Is  more  than  the  whole  1961  crop  estimated 
at  1.2  billion  bushels. 

The  wheat  producer  doesn't  like  this  situa- 
tion nor  does  the  tanpayer. 
Let's  see  who  does. 

First,  there  U  the  segment  of  the  wheat 
industry  that  stores  this  stock.  It  not  only 
draws  the  uniform  Government  storage  rates, 
but  as  I  will  discuss  in  future  reporU.  they 
have  opportunities  to  profit  from  quality  of 
the  wheat  as  well,  "nils  adds  up  to  a  very 
profitable  business. 

Bankers  also  have  an  Interest  In  this  since 
most  of  the  loans  are  financed  by  them  while 
title  Is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  producers. 
Also  CCC  certificates  of  interest  are  Issued 
to  financing  institutions  on  the  stocks  CCC 
holds  title  to  and  these  do  not  apply  against 
the  national  debt.  The  latest  report  shows 
in  excess  of  $700  mUllon  of  these. 

The  railroads  have  a  monopoly  on  the 
movement  of  these  stocks  by  Government 
directive. 

No  movement  by  truck  is  permitted  al- 
though great  savings  could  be  made  In  many 
Instances.  Many  tiroes  these  stocks  are 
moved  from  one  storage  facility  to  another. 
This  Is  Important  Income  to  the  railroads. 
Then  there  U  the  domestic  milling  In- 
dustry which  Is  quite  happy  to  subsidize  lU 
milling  operations  with  storage  Income  and 
to  have  a  huge  Inventory  from  which 
through  complicated  trading  privileges.  It 
can  help  supply  Its  quality  needs.  This  is 
all  financed  by  Uncle  Bam. 

The  huge  stock  of  wheat  Is  not  for  sale 
In  domestic  markeU  because  the  legal  mini- 
mum price  at  which  it  can  be  sold  is  set 
by  law. 

As  a  result  the  market  can  be  and  has 
been  kept  below  that  level  as  long  as  there  is 
a  surplus  being  produced  each  year  In  excess 
of  need. 

Next  week,  the  grain  trade's  Interest  In 
this  current  situation  will  be  discussed. 


(From  the  Denver  Poet,  July  23,  1981 J 

QcAUTT  Whkat  Dkmandcd,  Ignoibd 

Undke  Sttppoxts 

(By  Herb  Hughes) 

Great  concern  is  expressed  by  grain  men 
over  the  lack  of  high  quality  in  this  year's 
winter  wheat  crop.  This  happens  at  a  time 
when  the  spring  wheat  crop,  normally  higher 
in  quality  than  winter  wheat,  is  reduced  by 
drought. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  quality 
when  applied  to  wheat? 

Years  ago  when  most  bread  was  baked  In 
family  ovens,  the  quality  of  wheat  was  not 
Important  because  the  housewife  could  mix 
her  dough  and  watch  it  till  It  had  risen  and 
was  at  the  right  stage  to  pop  in  the  oven. 

All  this  was  changed  with  the  development 
of  modern  bakeries.  Now  the  baker  must 
buy  flour  from  his  miller  that  will  perform 
consistently   with   automatic   machinery. 

This  puts  the  miller  on  the  spot.  He  must 
buy  wheaU  of  various  qualities  which,  after 
proper  mixing,  will  produce  the  flour  the 
baker  wants. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  day  of  modern  sci- 
ence, there  Is  no  Improvement  in  our  wheat 
grading  system  to  reflect  quality. 

Although  scientiflc  equipment  that  will 
measure  these  quality  differences  has  been 
developed,  wheat  Is  still  graded  by  a  welght- 
per-bushel  system  with  little  attention  to 
protein  content  or  baking  elasticity. 

I  stress  quality  because  it  is  Important  In 
any  solution  of  the  wheat  surplus  problem. 

Since  it  is  not  a  part  of  our  grading  sys- 
tem, it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  pricing  sys- 
tem which  will  give  incentive  to  wheat  grow- 
ers to  plant  and  produce  quality  Instead  of 
volume. 

Under  our  present  price  support  system 
there  Is  practically  no  recognition  of  quality 
factors. 

Wheat  quality  is  largely  determined  by 
climatic  and  soil  conditions,  but  can  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  variety  planted,  by  the 
fertilizer  used  and  by  the  area  in  which  it 
is  grown. 

Instead  of  recognizing  this  trend  toward 
demand  on  a  quality  basis,  we  have  a  price 
support  and  acreage  control  program  that 
leads  us  In  the  opposite  direction. 

Our  domestic  millers  adjust  by  sending 
scouts  out  for  samples  of  wheat  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  harvest  as  it  moves  north  from 
Texas  to  Montana. 

After  laboratory  testing  these  samples  the 
millers  place  bids  at  shipping  points  in  areas 
where  quality  is  available. 

The  premium  offered  for  the  quality  is  In 
proportion  to  supply.  Farmers  never  know 
from  year  to  year  whether  they  will  profit 
from  an  effort  at  planting  time  to  try  to 
produce  a  quality  product  at  a  sacrifice  of 
volume  and  less  Income. 

Ovu"  foreign  customers,  who  more  and 
more  are  in  need  of  a  quality  measure- 
ment to  supply  their  needs,  are  without  this 
method  of  location  purchases,  yet  this  past 
year  they  bought  more  wheat  than  domestic 
millers. 

I  From  the  Denver  Post,  July  30, 1961 ) 

BaoAD     Tolerances     in     Wheat's     Quality 

Present  Chance  roa  Warehouse  Prowt 

(By  Herb  Hughes) 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  proved 
to  be  a  year  of  below  average  quality  in  the 
winter  wheat  crop.  We  also  have  years  when 
the  crop  Is  above  average  In  quality,  and 
in  these  years  premiums  in  price  for  quality 
become  very  small  when  contrasted  with  such 
premiums  In  years  of  below  average  quality. 

This  presents  an  opportunity  for  the  ware- 
houseman to  profit  from  quality  factors  in 
Commodity  Credit  Corp.  stocks  in  some  years. 

Also,  because  of  the  tolerances  in  the 
grading  system,  there  is  additional  oppor- 
tiinity  to  profit. 


These  opportunities  are  not  uniform  but 
are  dependent  on  location  of  warehouse  and 
volume  of  operation. 

The  profits  are  made  on  wheat  owned  by 
the  X5&.  Government.  Neither  the  farmers 
who  produce  It  nor  the  taxpayers  who  finance 
it  participate.  Many  examples  could  be  cited 
on  how  this  practice  works. 

BLENDING    USED 

One  is  for  the  CCC  to  sell  out-of-condi- 
tlon  wheat  for  unrestricted  use. 

This  permlte  the  wheat,  selling  at  a  sub- 
stantial discount  on  a  bid  basis,  to  be 
blended  Into  overseas  shipments  to  the  limit 
of  the  tolerances.  This  practice  could  be 
stopped  by  the  CCC. 

The  term  "Special  Interests"  is  not  meant 
to  be  derogatory.  It  Is  used  to  describe  what 
is  actually  happening  and  why  the  Congress 
has  such  a  difficult  time  trying  to  change 
a  program. 

Producers  also  have  a  special  interest,  but 
because  they  are  not  well  organized  nor 
financed,  they  are  not  effective. 

These  business  practices  In  the  wheat  In- 
dustry have  been  formed  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  and  it  Is  never  easy  to  change  any- 
thing that  is  firmly  established. 

DDST    REPLACED 

Our  competitive  way  of  doing  business 
sometimes  prevents  change.  For  example, 
when  grain  is  handled  in  elevators,  dust 
becomes  a  serious  problem.  To  protect  the 
health  of  workers  and  to  remove  the  danger 
of  dust  explosions,  collection  systems  are  In- 
stalled. 

authoritt  asked 

Now  you  would  think  that  once  the  dust 
is  removed,  it  would  be  disposed  of.  but  In- 
stead It  is  re-added  when  the  wheat  goes  Into 
the  elevator  bin  or  railroad  car  for  ship- 
ment. 

I  have  heard  many  warehousemen  deplore 
this  practice  but  until  an  economic  Incen- 
tive Is  established  which  will  reward  the 
warehoiiseman  who  doesnt  re-add  dust.  It 
will  continue. 

Because  the  grading  system  allows  so 
much  foreign  material,  a  warehouseman 
would  lose  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  If 
he  took  the  loss  of  this  dust  shrinkage. 
Competition  forces  those  to  go  along  who 
would  like  a  change. 

I  am  trying  to  show  by  these  examples 
why  there  needs  to  be  sufficient  authority 
granted  to  some  board  which  would  have 
Independence  to  change  some  of  our  agricul- 
tural policies  and  to  recognize  and  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  unorganized  producers. 

It  is  obvious  that  Congress  does  not  in- 
tend to  grant  such  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  I  do  not  feel  such  au- 
thority should  be  given  to  one  man  t>ecause 
It  has  been  proven  that  we  are  Influenced 
tremendously  by  the  philosophy  of  such  an 
Individual,  regardless  of  party. 

Producers  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
who  think  they  can  dei>end  on  the  segments 
of  their  industry  between  them  and  the 
consumer  to  protect  their  Interests  are  Just 
kidding  themselves. 

The  forces  of  competition  in  our  economic 
system  will  prevent  it,  however  good  the 
intentions. 


I  Prom  the  Denver  Post,  Aug.  6,  1981] 

Low  Income  Blamed  on  Disorganization 

(By  Herb  Hughes) 

Why  do  we  have  a  continuing  problem  of 

low  farm  income?     Why  is  agriculture  such 

a  depressed  Industry? 

Friends  and  relatives  living  in  urban  areas 
have  asked  me  this  question  or  similar  ones 
many  times.  For  anyone  not  familiar  with 
the  problem  It  does  seem  odd  that  this  situa- 
tion exists  in  view  of  the  Increased  efficiency 
of  today's  farmers  and  the  increased  pro- 
ductivity per  man. 
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Production  of  Any  Item  under  our  ecojioiny 
requlrea  ft  combination  of  Invested  cftpltal 
and  labor.  The  return  for  each  U  largely  de- 
termined by  the  degree  of  organisation 
among  the  producers.  Because  farmers  are 
so  unorganized  they  have  little  or  no  control 
over  the  price  of  their  product*. 

An  article  In  the  Aug\ut  luue  of  Forbes 
magazine  discussing  the  economics  of  auto 
production  shows  that  General  Motors  makes 
a  pretax  profit  of  40  percent  on  every  vehicle 
produced.  Estimates  for  other  companies 
are  similar. 

Practically  every  dollar  of  auto  manufac- 
turers' Invested  capital  Is  entitled  to  de- 
preciation allowances  In  determining  profit 
or  Income  taxes. 

NO    DEPRECIATION 

In  the  fanner's  case  there  is  no  deprecia- 
tion allowed  on  his  Investment  in  land,  which 
Is  by  far  the  biggest  Investment.  Deprecia- 
tion is  permitted  only  on  buildings  and 
equipment. 

Few  farmers  will  show  a  return  on  Invested 
capital  of  4  percent.  If  they  figure  a  reason- 
able return  for  labor.  This  demonstrates 
the  difference  between  an  Industry  that  has 
organization  of  labor  and  capital  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  control  both  the  production 
and  price  and  the  farmers  who  are  unable 
to  control  either  as  Individuals. 

Another  disadvantage  to  farmers  Is  In  the 
use  of  depletion  allowances.  Most  producers 
of  minerals  from  natural  resources  are  al- 
lowed a  deduction  from  taxable  Income  to 
cover  the  depletion  of  the  mineral.  No  such 
allowance  is  available  to  farmers  although 
the  soil  does  wear  out  as  Is  evidenced  by  In- 
creasing fertilizer  sales  each  year. 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  reasons  for 
today's  depressed  agricultural  Income.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  farmer's  Increased  efficiency 
and  productivity  has  benefited  either  the 
middlemen  or  the  consumer  as  the  country's 
production  and  average  Individual  Income 
has  advanced. 

In  the  case  of  other  Industries,  consumers 
have  been  conditioned  by  news  of  strikes 
and  other  production  problems  to  expect 
higher  prices  for  the  Items  they  buy  and 
accept   without  protest. 

PBODTTCnON    MIBACLZ 

Today's  agrlcultxiral  production  is  some- 
what Of  a  miracle  and  the  envy  of  most 
countries  of  the  world.  It  Is  made  possible 
because  oi  the  farmer's  desire  to  stay  on  the 
farm  under  adverse  conditions,  either  be- 
cause he  Is  not  trained  for  other  occupations 
or  because  he  likes  to  be  close  to  nature 
and  see  things  grow. 

Few  will  leave  as  long  as  their  labor  and 
retiim  on  total  capital  Investment  U  equal 
to  a  family  living. 

It  Is  dangerous  to  the  Nation  to  permit  an 
Industry  as  Important  as  the  food  produc- 
ing Industry  to  continue  in  this  condition  for 
long.  As  the  farm  population  declines  It 
contributes  to  the  unemplojrment  problem 
In  the  cities,  and  were  It  not  for  the  tremen- 
dous defense  production  of  today  which  helps 
to  absorb  this  labor,  what  would  these  Idle 
men  do? 

(From  the  Denver  Post,  Aug.  13,  1061) 

KZlflfKDT'S     AOKICTTLTUBE     BILL    CONTAINS 

Sevxeal  Good  Featuxks 
(By  Herb  Hughes) 

The  Kennedy-Freeman  farm  bill  has  com- 
pleted its  hazardous  Journey  through  Con- 
gress and  has  been  signed  into  Isw.  Most  of 
the  press  reports  covering  this  event  have 
emphasized  what  Congress  refused  to  enact 
rt.ther  than  what  was  finally  included. 

The  act  contained  many  good  sections  and 
will  help  solve  some  of  agriculture's  prob- 
lems. 

The  farm  credit  features  are  an  example 
of  this.  Long-term  credit  to  adjiist  farm 
operations  to  the  changes  that  are  occtininf 


In  agrknilturs  has  been  hard  to  find  except 
for  the  purchase  of  land. 

Extension  of  the  surplus  dlsp>osaI  legisla- 
tion Is  of  great  value  In  the  development  of 
U.S.  foreign  relations. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  biggest  surplus 
problems  in  wheat  and  feed  grains  were  not 
dealt  with  on  a  more  permanent  basis  than 
an  emergency  1-year  program.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  farmers  to  make  adjustments 
in  this  manner. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  get  anything  of  a  more 
permanent  nature  through  Congress  early 
enough  next  year  to  give  farmers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  cropping  plans  on  any 
kind  of  long-range  basis. 

One  of  the  bad  features  of  this  type  of 
short-term  program  Is  that  the  farmers  who 
have  done  a  good  Job  of  conserving  their  soli 
with  the  development  of  rotation  practices 
and  other  conserving  features  are  penalized 
when  it  comes  to  determining  basis  and  pay- 
ments. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Congress  al- 
ways in  the  past  has  rejected  any  kind  of 
compensatory  pajrment  program  resembling 
the  Brannan  plan,  yet  by  changing  the  name 
to  diversion,  or  payment  in  kind,  the  plan 
becomes  politically  acceptable. 

An  unnamed  White  House  official  was  re- 
ported recently  to  have  made  the  statement 
that  It  was  difficult  any  more  to  achieve  a 
change  in  policy  when  the  administration  of 
a  different  party  took  office  because  of  the 
influence  and  effectiveness  of  the  Foreign 
Service  and  the  Civil  Service. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  well  known 
to  anyone  who  has  represented  an  organiza- 
tion whose  Interests  are  affected  by  Govern- 
ment policies.  The  ablUty  of  these  Govern- 
ment employees  to  protect  their  programs 
and  Ideas  and  to  avoid  the  dlrecUon  of  Con- 
gress Is  amazing. 

Because  of  their  years  of  experience  In 
Government  it  is  difficult  for  a  new  appointee 
In  a  policymaking  position  to  oppose  them 
until  he  has  had  sufficient  experience  of  his 
own  upon  which  to  base  his  Judgment. 

Because  of  their  Job  protection  they  be- 
come extremely  Independent,  and  If  they 
disagree  with  a  decision  they  have  many  ways 
of  resisting  change,  such  as  news  leaks  and 
advance  rumors,  and  In  the  preparation  of 
slanted  discussion  material. 

Our  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  ex- 
ports are  very  Important  to  U.8.  farmers. 
Our  ability  to  Increase  these  markets  Is 
many  times  prevented  by  our  inability  to 
change  the  trade  policy  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment. These  policies  are  negotiated  In  most 
Instances  In  International  conferences  and 
the  representatives  of  the  United  SUtes  are 
generally  from  the  DepartmenU  of  SUte, 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 

The  Important  point  U  that  the  selection 
of  the  individuals  is  based  more  on  their 
seniority  In  the  service  than  experience  or 
knowledge  with  the  domestic  problems  of 
the  commodities  Involved. 

[From  the  Denver  Post.  Aug.  20.   1961) 
Wheat    Man    Scores    U.S.    FoRXioii    Trade 

POLICT 

(By  Herb  Hughes) 

My  experience  In  foreign  market  develop- 
ment for  wheat  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
our  foreign  trade  policy,  which  is  largely 
developed  by  the  State  Department,  Is  detri- 
mental to  U.8.  agricultural  producers.  I 
think  it  has  also  contributed  to  our  current 
problems   in   Latin   America. 

There  are  few  foreign  dollar  markets  for 
wheat  that  are  expanding  markets.  As  coiu- 
trles  t>ecome  industrialized  and  able  to  pay 
for  their  wheat  Imports  with  dollars,  their 
standards  of  living  usually  enable  them  to 
enjoy  a  wider  selection  of  food. 

This  results  in  a  lower  per  capita  wheat 
consumption  similar  to  ont  own  UJB.  ex- 
perience.    This  m«ans  then  that  we  must 


look  to  underdeveloped  nations  for  expand- 
ing wheat  consumption. 

Brazil  Is  a  good  example  of  this  type  of 
market.  In  1967  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  signed  an  agreement  covering  a  S- 
year  period  m  which  Brazil  agreed  to  Import 
a  large  amount  of  wheat  and  pay  for  it  In 
their  own  currency,  which  was  then  mostly 
loaned  back  to  them. 

As  the  shipments  began  to  arrive  In  Brazil 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  bad  publicity  be- 
cause of  the  poor  quality  and  the  poor  tim- 
ing of  the  shipments.  Tbers  was  a  lot  of 
criticism  of  the  Brazilian  Government  with- 
in the  country  by  newspapers  and  opposition 
parties,  and  also  by  Brazilian  wh«at  growers 
who  feared  this  would  reduce  the  price  of 
their  own  production. 

This  opposition  was  largely  overcome  by 
various  measxires  put  into  effect  by  our 
wheat  grower  organizations  and  the  VS. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  in  the  following 
a  years. 

When  I  was  In  Brazil  In  January  19<J0, 
the  Brazilians  still  had  a  part  of  their  com- 
mitment to  buy.  although  It  was  in  the 
foin-th  year  of  the  agreement.  It  was 
thought  a  new  sgreement  would  t>e  needed 
by  July  1.  1960. 

I  entered  Brazil  at  the  southernmost  port. 
P6rto  Alegre.  which  is  adjacent  to  the  wheat 
producing  area,  where  I  was  met  by  the 
agricultural  atUch^.  Here  we  were  wel- 
comed by  the  leaders  of  the  wheat  growers 
who  3  years  previously  had  been  very  un- 
friendly. 

At  this  meeting  and  at  others  with  miller 
and  baker  groups,  we  discussed  the  wheat 
agreement  and  found  only  approval  as  wall 
as  an  expressed  hope  that  a  new  agreement 
would  be  entered  into  for  a  larger  amount 
each  year  up  to  a  million  tons  per  year. 

We  were  told  that  black  marksu  still  ex- 
isted for  flour  and  that  there  were  times  of 
the  year  when  wheat  or  flour  were  almost  Im- 
possible to  buy  in  soma  areas  of  Brazil. 

This  was  a  very  pleasing  situation  for  UB. 
wheat  growers  till  we  met  with  the  economic 
officer  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  where  we  were 
strongly  admonished  for  even  intimating  to 
Brazilians  that  the  United  SUtes  was  In- 
terested In  another  agreement  for  the  sale 
of  wheat. 

He  informed  us  that  h«  had  analjrzed 
Brazil's  needs  for  wheat  and  there  was  only 
one  place  that  they  could  buy  It  without 
dollars  or  sterling  and  that  when  they 
started  negotiations  the  United  States 
wanted  to  be  in  a  position  to  dletau  the 
terms  of  the  agreement. 

As  a  result  of  thU  sltuaUon.  a  year  later 
we  still  had  no  agreement  but  Russia  had  a 
bilateral  trade  agreement  to  exchange  wheat 
and  petroleum  for  coffee  and  other  goods. 
The  old  agreement  was  amended  to  allow 
larger  amounts  of  wheat  to  be  purchased 
under  the  old  terms.  This  Is  not  the  way  to 
build  future  markeu. 

IFrom  the  Denver  Post.  Sept.  3,   1961) 

Qua  Farm  Problem— Foreicn  Nations  Paz- 

m    Bilateral   Traos 

(By  Herb  Hughes) 

Most  foreign  countries,  like  Individuals, 
dislike  going  into  debt  and  worry  how  they 
are  going  to  repay  debts  In  the  future. 

This  was  brought  out  In  discussion  with 
an  official  of  the  Brazilian  Foreign  Office 
with  whom  I  visited  while  In  Brazil  in  1960. 
I  was  inquiring  as  to  their  attitude  on  a 
long-term  credit  agreement,  which  is  made 
possible  under  Public  Law  480,  title  4. 

Under  thU  provision,  passed  over  3  years 
ago  but  practically  unu<ed  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, it  is  possible  to  make  an  agreement  to 
sell  a  given  amount  of  any  surplus  com- 
modity per  year  up  to  10  years  on  credit, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  being  paid  by  the 
VS.  Government  at  time  of  shipment,  and 
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repayment  In  dollars  over  a  30-year  period 
after  the  final  shipment. 

In  many  countries  there  is  interest  In 
such  arrangements.  However,  this  particular 
Individual  was  concerned  about  their  ability 
to  repay  futxire  debts  and  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  work  out  more  so-called  barter  or 
bilateral  trade  agreements  whereby  they 
could  pay  for  their  porchases  of  wheat  in 
some  product  they  produced. 

The  U.S.  trade  policy  has  been  to  dis- 
courage this  type  of  trade  while  Russia  en-* 
courages  It.  In  my  opinion  this  is  an  im- 
portant reason  why  Russia  has  been  able 
to  build  trade  overseas  even  with  ooantrlee 
with  whom  the  Communists  do  not  have' 
diplomatic  relations. 

Because  of  this  problem  the  wheat  grower 
organizations  tried  to  develop  proposals  tori 
exchanging  wheat  for  sugar  when  Cuba's 
quou  was  canceled.  Many  Latin  American 
countries  showed  Interast  In  such  exchanges. 

Congress  showed  its  approval  by  including 
In  the  most  recent  sugar  legislation  a  state- 
ment that  special  concideration  should  be 
given  in  granting  additional  sugar  quotas 
to  countries  that  were  willing  to  buy  surplus 
agriculture  commodities  from  this  country 
in  return. 

Instead  of  following  thU  directive  from 
Congress,  quotaa  were  granted  without  re- 
gard to  this  provision  and  countries  requir- 
ing Imports  of  wheat  were  encouraged  to 
enter  agreements  under  Public  Law  4IK) 
where  they  could  pay  for  their  wheat  im- 
ports with  their  own  ciurency,  most  of  which 
is  then  lent  back  to  them  for  economic  de- 
velopment in  their  own  countries. 

This,  of  course,  adds  to  their  long-term 
indebtedness. 

During  congressional  debate  on  the  farm 
bin  passed  recently  there  was  discussion  of 
this  State  Department  trade  policy.  It  was 
brought  out  that  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
SUte.  among  others,  had  expressed  himself 
to  a  congressional  Investigating  committee 
as  having  responsibility  for  the  decision  to 
disregard  the  congressional  directive.  His 
reason:  In  his  (pinion  "it  was  not  a  good 
policy." 

There  is  sufficient  legislation  on  the  books 
to  permit  sales  of  agriculture  coounoditlea 
In  surplus  in  this  country  on  credit,  with 
repayment  in  dollars  under  different  terms 
of  repayment. 

BXLOOM    TTSEB 

However,  again  because  of  SUte  Depart- 
ment objections  these  credit  agreemenU  are 
seldom  used. 

In  tracing  down  the  reasons  for  this  policy 
we  usually  find  that  objections  from  Canada 
are  largely  responaible  and  are  very  effec- 
tive with  the  SUte  Department.  This  is 
bard  to  understand  when  you  consider  the 
recent  wheat  aalaa  by  Oanada  to  Red  China 
and  RussU.  partly  with  credit  anrangemenU. 

patmknt   in   dollars 

These  sales  along  with  this  year's  re- 
duced crop  indicate  a  carryover  in  Canada 
by  next  July  of  about  »50  million  busheU 
which  the  Canadians  feel  is  normal  and  any 
further  reduction  Is  unsafe.  Canadian 
farmers  have  no  acreage  control. 

Aiutrallan  farmers  have  harvested  one  of 
their  record  crops  In  the  past  year  and  have 
arranged  for  lu  disposal  overseas.  American 
farmers  get  another  10  percent  cut  In  acre- 
age for  next  year.  It  seems  State  Depart- 
ment trade  policy  ahoukl  be  thoroughly  re- 
viewed. " 


ahouM 

-J' 


IFrom  the  Denver  Post.  Sept.  10.  1961 J 

Baam    Deals    Discouraobd — UJ3.   Traok 

Policy  Questioned 

Most  foreign  cotmtries.  like  individuals, 
dislike  gomg  into  debt. 

"nUs  was  brought  out  In  discussion  with 
ui  oMclal  of  the  BraiAllan  Foreign  Office 
while  I  was  in  Brazil  last  year.     I  was  in- 
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quiring  as  to  their  attitude  regarding  a  lit- 
tle-used long-term  credit  arrangement  under 
which  the  United  SUtes  sells  surplus  com- 
modities, with  Interest  at  the  rate  being  paid 
by  the  VS.  Government  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ment, and  repayment  in  dollars  over  a  20- 
year  period. 

In  many  countries  there  Is  Interest  In  such 
an  arrangement,  but  this  official  with  whom 
I  taULed  was  concerned  about  Brazil's  ability 
to  repay  future  debU.  He  expressed  a  desire 
to  work  out  more  barter  agreements  where- 
by BrazU  could  pay  for  her  purchases  of 
wheat  In  some  product  she  produced. 

UJS.  trade  policy  has  been  to  discourage 
this  type  of  trade  while  Russia  encourages 
It. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  an  imporUnt  rea- 
son why  Russia  has  been  able  to  build  trade 
overseas  even  with  countries  with  whom  they 
do  not  have  diplomatic  relations. 

Wheatgrower  organizations  tried  to  devel- 
op proposals  for  exchanging  wheat  for  sugar 
when  Cuba's  quoU  was  canceled.  Many 
Latin  American  countries  showed  interest  in 
such  exchanges. 

Congress  showed  iU  approval  by  includ- 
ing In  the  most  recent  sugar  legislation  a 
sUtement  that  "special  consideration"  In 
sugar  quotas  should  be  given  countries  will- 
ing to  buy  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
from  this  country  in  return. 

The  administration,  however,  granted  quo- 
tas without  regard  to  this  suggestion.  Coim- 
trles  requiring  imporU  of  wheat  wwe  en- 
couraged to  enter  agreemenU  in  which  they 
would  pay  for  It  with  their  own  currency. 
Most  of  this  would  then  be  loaned  back  to 
them  for  economic  development,  adding  to 
their  long-term  Indebtedness. 

During  congressional  debate  on  the  farm 
bill  passed  recently  there  was  discussion  of 
this  SUte  Department  trade  policy.  It  was 
brought  out  that  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  had  some  responsibility  for  the  decision 
to  disregard  the  congressional  sugar  quoU 
suggestion.  His  reason:  "It  was  not  a  good 
policy." 

There  Is  sufficient  legislation  on  the  books 
to  permit  sale  of  surpltis  crops  on  credit, 
with  repayment  in  dollars.  But  lt>ecause  at 
State  Department  objections  this  is  seldom 
done. 

Tracing  the  reasons  for  this  policy  we 
usually  find  that  objections  from  Canada  are 
largely  responsible. 

This  is  hard  to  understand  when  yon  con- 
sider the  recent  wlieat  sales  by  Canada  to 
Red  China  and  Russia,  with  credit  anrange- 
menU. 

Canadian  farmers  have  no  acreage  control. 
Australian  farmers  harvested  one  of  their 
record  crops  the  pa£t  year  and  have  ar- 
ranged for  tu  disposal  overseas,  American 
farmers,  however,  have  received  another  10- 
percent  cut  In  acreage  for  next  year. 

{From  the  Denver  Post,  Sept.  17,  1961] 

The    Farm    Problzm — Farmers    Cam^t    Cope 

With  Prscs  Foc^w 

(By  Herb  Hughes) 

Farmers  are  big  buyers  in  today's  market- 
place. 

While  farmers  are  only  about  13  percent 
of  the  toUl  populatlcMi  of  the  covmtry,  they 
purchase  a  great  deal  more  of  the  total 
output  of  Industry  and  labor  than  Indicated 
by  the  above  percenUge  because  of  their  tre- 
mendous purchases  of  production  supplies. 

Historically,  the  use  of  natural  resources 
and  the  flow  of  money  and  human  labor 
Into  economic  enterprise  was  guided  largely 
by  changes  in  price  levels.  In  that  simpler 
economy,  guidance  for  production  could 
come  from  price  changes.  In  an  economic 
system  relatively  free,  the  movement  of 
prices  occurred  mainly  in  response  to  changes 
in  supply  and  demand. 


Times  have  changed.  Prices  now  are  less 
free  to  reflect  the  Interplay  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Price  agreemenU  within  Industry  are  being 
substituted  for  unlimited  price  competition. 
Hence.  Industrial  prices  are  much  less  free 
and  flexible,  and  the  controls  are  exerted 
by  private,  not  public  authority. 

In  this  flight  from  unregulated  competitive 
pricing,  industry  has  led  the  way.  Organ- 
ized labor  and  professional  groups  are  fol- 
lowing suit  through  collective  bargaining  and 
the  adoption  of  wage  and  price  standards. 

The  firmness  of  privately  administered 
price  and  wage  controls  varies  from  one  in- 
dustry to  another,  but  the  variations  are  in 
degree,  mainly.    The  alms  are  much  the  same. 

Competition  Is  distasteful  and  largely  un- 
wanted by  industry,  business  firms,  organ- 
ized labor  and  professional  groups.  In  some 
highly  essential  enterprise  fields,  competition 
is  wasteful  xA  resources.  Public  utilities  now 
are  given  exclusive  franchisee  to  avoid  over- 
Upplng  of  enterprises  and  a  wasteful  uae 
of  resources.    Population  growth  makes  it  so. 

But  agriculture  has  no  immunity  from 
the  changes  in  economic  policy  now  occiir- 
ring.  Industries  manufacturing  farm  imple- 
menU,  eqiilpment  and  supplies  are  maln- 
Ulnlng  relatively  firm  prices. 

But  farmers  are  selling  many  ca&h  crc^M 
and  all  livestock  at  prices  free  to  move  up 
or  down  in  response  to  abundant  supplies. 

Thus,  agriculture  Is  out  of  step  with  the 
pricing  policy  adopted  privately  by  mdustrial 
and  professional  groups. 

A^culture's  parity  position  has  deteri- 
orated subsUntially  and  alarmingly  in  the 
last  10  years,  because  farmers  have  been 
flexible  and  yielding,  while  prices  paid  have 
been  firm  and  unyielding  due  to  production 
restrainU  by  mdustry  and  Identical  pricing. 


COUNTY    INDUSTRIAL    AGENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  read  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch as  follows: 

Washington. — The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment IS  out  to  help  rural  America  bid 
against  cities  for  new  industries  with  this 
pitch:  for  the  first  time  In  history  is  it  as 
practical  to  build  complex  industries  in  the 
country  as  in  the  city. 

Director  John  A.  Baker  of  the  Depart- 
ment's newly  formed  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment Board  is  urging  local  commiinltles  to 
follow  through  on  this  idea  In  seeking  new 
planu. 

Baker  says  rural  eommtmities  have  been 
put  on  a  par  with  urt>an  areas  aa  a  location 
for  industries  by  the  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone development  and  loan  programs  and 
by  rapid  building  of  good  highways. 

"Rural  areas  now  offer  Industry  adequate 
electric  power,  modem  telephone  communi- 
cations and  good  roads,"  he  says.  "The  stage 
Is  set  for  rapid  Industrialization  of  riiral 
America.    The  progress  is  under  way." 

In  pushing  the  rural  areas  development 
program,  the  Department  seelu  a  dual  goal — 
promotion  of  economic  progress  In  the  coun- 
try and  the  provision  of  off-farm  JoIm  for 
farmers  not  needed  in  agriculture  because  of 
lU  rapidly  Increasing  efficiency. 

The  Department's  campaign  to  help  rural 
communities  develop  economically  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  SUtes  and  local  areas  by 
such  agencies  as  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  the  Federal  Extension  Serv- 
ice and  the  Fanners  Home  Administration. 

I  mention  this  matter  because  earlier 
this  year  I  introduced  Senate  bill  2467, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  commerce 
and  industrial  development  through  the 
establishment    of    a   coimty    industrial 
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agent  program.  This  bill  is  in  full  con- 
cert with  the  proposal  made  by  Mr. 
Baker,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to : 

( 1 )  Promote  the  economic  development  of 
certain  areas  of  this  country  which  have 
been  known  as  one-Industry  areas. 

(2)  Preserve,  Improve,  and  protect  the  so- 
ciological advantages  of  rural  communities 
and  family  farm  living  through  the  creation 
of  new  economic  opportunities. 

(3)  Reestablish  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
industrial  and  commercial  basis  of  commu- 
nities outlined  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  section,  so  that  emigration  to  large 
urban  areas  will  decrease. 

(4)  Establish  extension-type  education 
programs  to  teach  alternative  Jobs  and  tech- 
nical skills  to  residents  of  areas  described 
In  section  1  of  this  Act. 

(5)  Develop  well-organized  and  Integrated 
approach  to  the  problem  of  area  economic 
development  through  Federal -State-local 
cooperation. 

The  bill  will  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  "to  establish  a  county  in- 
dustrial agent  program  as  part  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  and 
to  appoint  that  number  of  industrial 
agents  which  he  deems  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but 
no  fewer  than  one-half  the  number  of 
coimty  agricultural  extension  agents 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

The  bill  also  provides: 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Indus- 
trial agents  are  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
Government  officers  and  agencies  and  com- 
mercial, agricultural,  and  labor  organizations 
on  a  local.  State,  and  National  level  for  the 
piupose  of  receiving  ( 1 )  support  and  assist- 
ance In  the  establishment  of  an  area  devel- 
opment program,  and  (2)  support  and  assist- 
ance In  training  persons  in  alternative  Job 
skills. 

I  understand  that  the  bill  is  now  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

If  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  I  believe 
it  will  contribute  a  great  deal  to  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives  outlined  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  hope  that 
at  the  next  session.  Senate  bill  2467,  to 
improve  commerce  and  industrial  de- 
velopment through  the  establishment  of 
a  county  industrial  agent  program,  will 
receive  favorable  consideration. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  the  bill,  if 
enacted,  will  act  as  an  incentive  for  in- 
dustrial development  in  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  rural  areas. 


AMENDMENT    OP    PREEPORT    HAR- 
BOR PROJECT,  TEXAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate, 
House  bill  8320,  which  the  Senate  passed 
several  days  ago,  but  which  has  been 
recalled  from  the  House,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  made  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  bill  (H.R.  8320)  to 
amend  the  Preeport  Harbor  project. 
Texas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  have  the  Senate  amendment 
deleted.  Therefore,  I  move  that  the 
votes  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  the  amendment  was  ordered 


to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill  read  a  third 
time  and  passed  be  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  that,  the  amendment,  which 
previously  was  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
be  rejected. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8320)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that 
the  amendment  which  has  been  with- 
drawn has  been  attached,  with  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  PART  I  OF 
THE  HEARINGS  ON  WORK  STOP- 
PAGE AT  MISSILE  BASES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  (S.Res.222» 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  one  thousand  additional 
copies  of  Part  I  of  the  hearings  on  work 
stoppage  at  missile  bases,  held  by  that  Sub- 
committee during  the  current  session. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  cleared  both  resolutions  with  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  PART  H  OF 
HEARINGS  ON  WORK  STOPPAGE 
AT  MISSILE  BASES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 223. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Permanent  Subconunittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  one  thousand  additional 
copies  of  part  n  of  the  hearings  on  work 
stoppage  at  missile  bases,  held  by  that  Sub- 
committee during  the  current  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


WEST  BERLIN 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  the 
reactions  to  the  dispatches  that  came 
from  Berlin  touching  on  a  certain  state- 
ment attributed  to  General  Clay  have 
been  extremely  intense.  One  of  them 
took   the  form  of  an   editorial  in  the 


Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  entitled 
"Munich.  1961."  It  represents  a  view- 
point that  I  think  people  are  entitled  to 
see  in  a  larger  number,  and  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Munich.  1961 
Dispatches  from  West  Berlin  during  the 
last  24  hours  suggest  that  the  contest  with 
the  Kremlin  Is  all  but  over,  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy Is  prepared  to  capitulate  to  Khru- 
shchev, and  that  another  Munich  la  Just 
around  the  corner. 

The  reports  originally  were  ascribed  to 
"an  authoritative  U.S.  source"  or  "good  au- 
thority." They  disclosed  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment "has  taken  a  fresh  approach  In  Ger- 
man affairs."  The  approach  was  outlined  at 
a  reception  for  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  newly 
arrived  In  West  Berlin  as  President  Ken- 
nedys personal  representative.  The  West 
Berlin  press  names  Clay  himself  as  the 
source. 

In  essence,  the  approach  Implies  de  facto 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  puppet  regime  In 
East  Germany,  with  which  Khrushchev  pro- 
poses to  sign  a  "peace"  treaty.  The  West 
German  Federal  Republic,  which  has  refused 
to  acknowledge  this  Kremlin  invention,  is 
being  urged  by  the  United  States  to  accept 
the  Bast  German  Communist  slave  state  as 
a  "fact  of  life." 

Not  only  Is  West  Germany  to  deal  with 
this  Communist  satrapy  as  a  sovereign  equal, 
but  it  must  prepare  iUelf.  along  with  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  Allies,  to  con- 
cede to  East  Germany  the  right  to  control 
access  to  West  Berlin.  This  control  over 
communications  would  extend  to  checking 
the  identity  of  people  coming  Into  Berlin 
by  air  as  well  as  by  road  and  rail. 

Implicit  in  this  particular  concession  is 
acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  East 
German  Communists  to  turn  back  anyone 
they  choose,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  members  of  the  token  Allied  garrisons  in 
West  Berlin. 

There  are  hints  of  still  further  concessions 
to  the  Communists.  One  Is  the  denucleari- 
zation of  West  German  armed  forces,  which 
have  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  though  the 
warheads  are  under  American  control.  West 
Germany  views  this  measure  as  an  evidence 
of  Western  Intention  to  reduce  it  to  second- 
class  partnership  In  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

The  outline  of  the  prop>osed  Western  re- 
treat has  produced  a  violent  reaction  among 
West  Germans.  Mayor  Brandt  of  West  Ber- 
lin has  warned  the  Allies  not  to  seek  to 
evade  their  responsibility  to  West  Berlin. 
He  said  the  passivity  of  the  Allies  when  the 
Communists  sealed  off  the  eastern  sector  of 
the  city  with  a  wall  August  13  has  provided 
a  regretUble  demonstration  that  the  allies 
"are  not  able  to  Uke  care  of  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  for  Berlin  as  a  whole." 

With  pointed  reference  to  reports  that 
Americans  are  willing  to  accept  Internation- 
alization of  Berlin,  according  to  Khru- 
shchev's prescription.  Brandt  said  that  the 
danger  here  was  that  the  Russians,  while 
keeping  East  Berlin  closed  off.  might  seize 
the  opening  to  reinstate  themselves  as  the 
fourth  power  In  West  Berlin.  Khrushchev 
has  said  that  If  West  Berlin  U  converted 
Into  a  free  city,  Soviet  troops  would  Join 
American,  British,  and  French  garrisons  there 
as  a  protecting  force. 

The  implication  of  the  new  Berlin  ap- 
proach, which  reports  suggest  may  be  traced 
directly  to  the  White  House.  U  potentially 
disastrous.  It  accepts  what  the  United 
States  has  never  been  prepared  to  grant — 
that  East  Germany  u  a  legitimate  govern- 
ment,  not  a  country  under  Soviet  occupa- 
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tlon.  By  eztMislon,  th«  dootrln*  amounts  to 
Informing  all  of  the  captive  peoples  In  So- 
viet eastern  Europe  that  they  have  been 
abandoned  by  the  Weat  and  must  reconcile 
themselves  to  a  future  in  which  no  libera- 
tion Is  poaslble. 

To  West  Germany  the  new  policy  repre- 
sents a  crushing  defeat.  Hope  for  the  re- 
unification of  the  whole  of  Germany  la  end- 
lessly postponed.  West  Germany  Is  to  be 
denied  adequate  means  (o  defend  Itself.  The 
status  of  West  Berlin  as  an  Integral  part  of 
West  Germany  Is  fatally  impaired.  West 
German  statesmen  and  citizens  may  travel 
there  only  on  Bast  German  Communist  suf- 
ferance. When  the  Western  Allies  assent  to 
similar  regulation,  they  embrace  the  possi- 
bility that  they  will  be  forced  out  of  West 
Berlin  and  that  the  city  will  die  of  Commu- 
nist strangulation. 

In  combination,  these  dlsposlUons  could 
cause  such  disillusionment  as  to  throw  West 
Germany  into  the  arms  of  Russia.  There 
have  been  continuing  Soviet  suggestions  that 
Germany  turn  her  back  on  her  unreliable 
Western  partners  and  Join  Moscow  for  what 
Stalin  In  1»40  caUed.  "great  actions  of  world 
significance." 

We  have  expressed  our  fears  again  and 
again  that  the  reported  British  pressure 
would  bring  about  a  German  sellout.  With 
that  prospect  looming.  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  Congress  should  sUy  in  session. 
It  U  now.  If  it  esjTies  through  Its  resolve  to 
adjourn  this  week,  it  wlU  have  abandoned 
lU  responslbiliUes.  There  are  men  of  cour- 
age and  principle  in  both  Houses  who  wUl 
fight  under  a  different  banner  than  the 
umbrella  of  appeasement. 

President  de  Gaulle  of  Prance  warned 
the  other  day  that.  In  yielding  to  Commu- 
nist demands,  we  run  the  risk  that  "after 
taking  our  hat.  they  will  want  our  coat, 
thlrt.  akin,  and  finally  our  soul." 

What  Is  the  end?  Is  this  the  way  the 
world  of  liberty  dies— not  with  a  bang  but 
a  whimper? 
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ADMISSION  OF  RED  CHINA  INTO 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
has  not  already  appeared,  an  article  will 
appear  by  Arthur  W.  Radford,  once 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
which  will  be  published  shortly,  or  may 
have  already  found  its  way  into  publica- 
tion, entitled  •Warning  to  the  DJI.: 
Admit  Red  China  at  Your  Own  Peril  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Waknino  to  the  UJi.:  Adiot  Rn>  China 
AT  Tons  OWK  Pbul 

(By  Arthur  W.  Radford,  admiral.  UJ5.  Navy, 
retired) 

(If  Communist  China  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  United  Nations  It  will  mean  the  effective 
end  of  that  organization.  A  distinguished 
American  military  authority  tells  why  this 
would  be  the  nxwt  catastrophic  event  since 
Munich.) 

"Shall  we  admit  Red  Ohlna  to  the  United 
Nations?" 

This  question  has  come  up  10  consecu- 
tive years,  as  the  General  Assembly  has  met 
each  September.  So  far.  the  U.8.  represent- 
aUve  has  been  able  to  forestall  debate  by 
asking  that  It  be  postponed  until  a  later 
•ewlon.  But  the  favorable  vote  on  hU  pro- 
posal has  decreased  each  year.  The  issue 
may  be  under  debate  by  the  time  this  arti- 
cle Is  published,  and  this  time  it  Is  possible 
that  Red  China  could  be  voted  in. 


Americans  wUl  be  profoundly  shocked  If 
our  administration  leaders  do  not  fight  this 
possibility  to  the  death.  We  have  registered 
disapproval  many  times.  In  1956,  an  elec- 
tion year,  a  Etemocratic-sponsored  resolu- 
tion reaffirming  support  of  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  on  Formosa  and  opposing  the  seat- 
ing of  Red  China  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  391  to  0  and  the  Senate  by  86  to  0. 
Our  elected  leaders  have  gone  on  record 
agaiiut  admission  17  times.  If  there  U  any 
one  Issue  on  which  VB.  citizens  are  agreed. 
It  Is  that  we  do  not  want  Red  China  In  the 
U.N. 

Why  this  unusual  unity?  Because  a  strong 
force  In  shaping  public  opinion  Is  morality. 
And  a  moral  qualification  governs  admis- 
sion of  members  to  the  VH.  The  charter 
provides  that  an  applicant  nation  be  peace- 
loving. 

Is  Red  China  peace  loving? 
She  Is  governed  by  an  outlaw  regime,  im- 
posed upon  the  Chinese  population  In  1949 
by  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  people. 
Even  today.  IS  years  later,  less  than  3 
percent  of  all  Chinese  belong  to  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  which  has  kept  itself  in  power 
by  the  bloody  liquidation  of  some  18  mil- 
lion Chinese. 

Two  months  after  this  regime  was  estab- 
lished. Red  China  called  on  all  peoples  of 
southeast  Asia  to  overthrow  their  govern- 
ments. A  few  months  later,  she  invaded 
Tibet.  In  1950  she  invaded  Korea.  There, 
33,000  Amerlcaiu  were  killed  and  103,000 
woimded,  mostly  by  Red  Chinese  troops. 
Later,  she  supported  the  Communist  war  m 
Indochina  and  fomented  the  Huk  rebellion 
in  the  Philippines  and  the  Red  insurrection 
in  Malaya. 

Red  China  was  denounced  by  the  TJ3f.  as 
an  aggressor  against  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  that  resolution  is  still  outstanding.  Bed 
China  continually  threatens  war  In  the  Tai- 
wan Strait,  stubbornly  refusing  throtigh 
many  meetings  in  Geneva  and  Warsaw  to 
renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
(tollcy.  On  moral  grounds  Red  China  Is 
about  as  well  qualified  to  become  a  member 
of  the  UJf.  as  Al  Capone  was  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Those  who  want  Communist  China  In  the 
VH.  often  say  that  to  exclude  her  means 
"ignoring  the  existence  of  600  million  Chi- 
nese." The  argument  is  nonsensical.  Ac- 
tually, we  would  be  ignoring,  even  insulting, 
those  millions  if  we  helped  give  respectable 
status  and  enhanced  power  to  the  despotic 
regime  imposed  upon  them  by  a  tiny  minor- 
ity. 

AdnUnlstratlon  leaders  have  shown  alarm- 
ing signs  of  abandoning  oiu*  previous  strong 
position  on  this  crucial  question.  Chester 
Bowles,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  has  said: 
"If  there  were  no  other  reason  to  seek  a  fresh 
perspective  on  Communist  China,  the  crucial 
issue  of  disarmament  would  In  Itself  be 
enough.  Tor  It  Is  clear  beyond  doubt  that 
no  disarmament  plan  can  have  meaning 
without  her  participation.  She  possesses 
not  only  the  world's  largest  army,  but  a 
potential  capability  for  the  production  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Either  we  must  give  up 
any  thought  of  worldwide  disarmament  or 
search  for  ways  to  Influence  the  course  of 
events  In  the  China  theater." 

Our  Ambassador  to  the  UJT..  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  echoes  this  theme:  "It  is  clear 
that  no  general  control  of  disarmament  has 
any  value  unless  it  includes  China,  and  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  China  can  accept  inter- 
national control  when  it  is  not.  formally,  a 
member  of  International  society.  Moreover, 
as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  Com- 
munist China  wotUd  be  more  accountable  to 
world  opinion  than  as  an  outcast." 

These  sentiments  are  completely  defeatist. 
Instead  of  demanding  that  Red  China  change 
her  ways  to  qualify  for  membership  before 
getting  into  the  UJf.,  they  would  have  the 
UX.  change  to  admit  her.     But  Red  China 


does  not  have  to  be  in  the  U17.  to  discuss 
disarmament  and  Join  in  agreements.  We 
have  dealt  with  her  numerous  times— over 
the  Korean  and  Indochina  armistices,  recip- 
rocal renunciation  of  force  and  the  release  of 
our  citizens.  As  for  being  accountable  to 
world  (pinion,  what  deterrent  was  UJJ. 
membership  to  Russian  aggression  in  Hun- 
gary? 

If  Red  China  achieves  admission,  the  i>er- 
sons  they  will  have  to  thank  most  wUl  be 
not  the  Russians,  but  our  friends,  the  Brit- 
ish. They  have  opposed  us  on  this  matter 
for  years.  Their  theory  Is  that  as  Red 
China  gains  new  strength  she  will  crave  more 
Independence  and  perhaps  even  turn  against 
Russia.    They  are  buying  time. 

Such  wishful  thinking  could  hardly  be  the 
sole  base  on  which  Britain  builds  poUcy. 
Reinforcing  it  is  a  practical  wish  to  trade 
with  Red  China.  Though  the  United  States 
and  21  other  Western  countries  after  12  years 
have  still  not  recognized  the  Pelping  regime, 
the  British  did  so  almost  as  soon  as  it  came 
into  power.  They  hoped  to  save  properties 
there  and  to  continue  a  lucrative  commerce. 

Instead,  the  government  they  honored 
with  recognition  confiscated  proi)erty  with- 
out compensation — more  than  «l"/i  billion 
worth — demanded  more  than  $300  million  in 
blackmail  money  before  it  would  issue  exit 
visas  for  British  citizens,  threw  many  into 
Jail  without  trial  and  often  tortured  them. 
It  treated  friendly  Britain,  that  Is  to  say.  no 
better  than  hostile  America. 

Britain  still  has  the  territories  around 
Hong  Kong  until  ttie  lease  expires  In  1997. 
The  hope  Is  that  by  continuing  to  be  nice 
to  the  landlord  they  may  be  permitted  to 
stay  on. 

This  policy  Is  perhaps  understandable  for 
the  British,  who  must  trade  to  survive.  But 
It  cannot  be  ours.  Nor  can  It  be  the  policy 
of  the  UN. 

If  Red  China  were  admitted  to  the  UJf., 
that  body  would  be  rendered  ineffective.  Its 
entire  character  would  change.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  already  hamstrung  the  Security 
Council  with  more  than  100  vetoes.  Imagine 
what  Russia  could  do  with  the  backing  of  the 
all-time  master  of  delay  and  deceit  In  negoti- 
ations. Remembo'  that  the  Korean  armis- 
tice talks  dragged  out  for  3  years  in  more 
than  600  meetings. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  Red  China's 
k>bb3rlng  among  the  Asians,  Latin  Americans, 
and  Africans  could  help  the  U.SJBJl.  get  the 
votes  she  needs  to  reorganize  the  VJH.  on  her 
terms.  The  Secretary  General  would  then 
be  replaced  by  a  three-man  commission. 
Each  of  the  3  would  have  a  veto.  This  would 
be  the  end  of  U.N.  action.  The  executive 
power  that  sent  emergency  aid  to  Korea, 
the  Gaza  strip,  and  the  Congo  would  be  no 
more.    UJT.  wheels  wotild  grind  to  a  stop. 

The  pcditlcal  consequences  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  would  rock  Asia  like  an 
earthquake.  Of  the  13  other  countries  of  the 
Par  East,  only  S  (Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Bur- 
ma) now  recognise  Red  China.  If  we  break 
ranks  and  withdraw  our  opposition  to  this 
threatening  power,  the  others  will  have  to 
climb  on  the  bandwagon.  As  one  Par  East 
expert  put  it,  "Little  Brother  Is  watching  you. 
The  drama  Is  being  played  out  with  uneasy 
Thai.  Japanese,  South  Koreans.  Vietnamese, 
Plliplnoe.  and  other  Asians  occupying  ring- 
side seats.  They  know  that  if  the  eagle  once 
takes  flight,  the  dragon — and  perhaps  the 
bear,  too — will  have  to  be  propitiated." 

Here  is  what  a  distinguished  Thai  states- 
man said  he  foresees  for  his  country:  "If  Red 
China  is  admitted,  Thailand  would  have  to 
recognize  her.  Pelping  would  send  an  em- 
bassy of  1,000,  all  spies,  to  work  among  oiu: 
4  million  Chinese.  Armed  with  names  and 
addresses  of  the  Thai  resident's  relatives  still 
in  China,  they  would  threaten  reprisals  if  he 
spoke  or  acted  against  Red  China. 

"Next,  seeing  that  Red  China  was  actually 
the  uncontested  l^Mllng  power  In  Asia,  we 
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would  have  to  withdraw  from  the  southeaat 
Asia  Treaty  Organization.  Local  politicians 
reflecting  the  trend  toward  Red  China  would 
come  to  power.  Then  we're  In  the  Com- 
munist orbit." 

The  American  Government  cannot  Ignore 
Its  responsibilities  to  Asians  with  whom  It 
has  pacts  lmp>ortant  to  U.S.  national  security. 
The  free  world's  present  line  of  defense  In 
the  Par  East  runs  down  the  Island  chain  off 
the  mainland  of  Asia;  Japan,  the  Ryukyus. 
Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land. Free  countries  such  as  South  Korea, 
South  Vietnam,  apd  Thailand  are  Included 
In  our  defense  responsibilities  even  though 
they  be  outside  this  line. 

Our  military  forces  are  deployed  along  this 
line — Army  forces  in  Korea:  the  7th  Fleet 
watchfully  cruising  from  the  Japan  Sea  to 
the  South  China  Sea;  the  Air  Force  in  Korea, 
Japan,  Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines;  a  Ma- 
rine division  in  Okinawa.  These  are  power- 
ful forces,  but  forces  that  need  allies  in  that 
area — allied  bases  and  support. 

If  we  help>ed  Red  China  into  the  U.N.  we 
would  face  grim  consequences  in  the  Par 
East.  Additional  military  equipment  or  in- 
creased economic  aid  could  hardly  retain 
allies  who  had  watched  the  greatest  free 
nation  In  the  world  give  in  to  the  Com- 
munists. One  by  one  they  would  be  forced 
to  leave  us  to  make  their  peace  with  their 
near  and  powerful  neighbor — Red  China. 

Quite  likely,  too,  the  proponents  of  Red 
China's  admission  to  the  U.N.  would  soon 
feel  that  our  deployed  military  forces  should 
be  pulled  back  to  convince  our  new  asso- 
ciate of  our  peaceful  intentions.  Commu- 
nists would  move  in  as  we  moved  out.  Be- 
fore we  knew  It.  we  would  be  back  to  our 
island  bastion  of  Guam,  where  we  were  on 
December  8. 1941. 

None  of  this  is  inevitable.  We  need  only 
time,  patience  and  courage  to  win  in  Asia. 
Our  present  Asian  allies  are  courageous  and 
will  follow  courageous  leadership  and  the 
mainland  Chinese  know  It.  They  know 
that  on  Taiwan  the  Republic  of  China  is 
keeping  alive  the  good  traditions  of  old 
China,  and  yet  is  modernizing  aspects  of 
Chinese  life  that  need  modernizing.  Tai- 
wan— the  Beautifiil  Island — is  truly  a  garden 
spot  in  the  Par  East,  and  this  is  well  known 
in  those  dreadful  slave  camps,  the  com- 
munes of  Red  China,  where  millions  of 
Chinese  are  forced  to  live. 

We  In  the  United  States  have  short 
memories.  Hitler  at  the  height  of  his  mili- 
tary successes  seemed  unbeatable;  many  be- 
lieved his  boast  that  the  Third  Reich  would 
live  for  a  thousand  years.  When  the  collapse 
came  in  Germany  and  we  could  get  Inside 
to  And  out  what  had  been  going  on.  we  dis- 
covered that  there  had  been  courageous  op- 
position to  Hitler  at  all  times.  What  seemed 
like  a  success  story  on  the  outside  was  seamy 
on  the  inside.  And  so  it  is  in  Red  China. 
Mao  Tse-tung  can  and  eventually  will  tie 
toppled  by  free  men  under  fearless,  intel- 
ligent  leaders. 

Red  China's  entry  into  the  U.N.  would  be 
the  most  catastrophic  event  since  Munich. 
If  it  happens  it  will  indicate  plainly  that 
a  majority  of  the  present  member  countries 
are  in  favor  of  destroying  the  charter  as  it 
was  originally  written.  It  will  mean  that 
the  character  of  the  U.N.  organization  has 
changed  so  completely  that  it  will  no  longer 
be  in  our  national  Interest  to  associate  our 
country  with  its  actions. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
spoken  decisively  on  this  subject  through 
their  representatives  in  Congress  before.  In 
the  Interest  of  our  national  survival  they 
must  do  so  again.  They  must  make  certain 
that  the  world  knows  that  the  United  States 
of  America  will  not  betray  the  hopes  of  the 
millions  of  people  in  Asia  who  have  proved 
that  they  have  the  will  and  courage  to  resist 
communism.     The  membership  of  the  U.N. 


must  be  told  that  this  Is  "either  or" — they 
can  have  either  Red  China  or  the  United 
States  as  a  member,  but  not  both. 


THE    NORSTAD    AWARD 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday.  September  23.  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Mirmesota, 
invited  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  recent  award,  on  September  5.  1961. 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Bernard 
Baruch  Gold  Medal  for  Distinguished 
Service,  to  Gen.  Lauris  Norstad,  su- 
preme Allied  commander.  Europe. 

The  award,  as  it  was  [minted  out,  was 
pei-sonally  presented  to  General  Norstad 
by  the  newly  elected  national  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  VFW.  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Hansen  of  Minnesota.  As  it  was  also 
explained,  the  VFW  planned  to  present 
the  award  to  General  Norstad  at  the  re- 
cently concluded  VFW  national  conven- 
tion in  Miami  Beach.  However,  for  very 
understandable  reasons  General  Nor- 
stad was  unable  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion. 

It  was,  therefore,  the  decision  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  that  the  award 
should  be  presented  to  General  Norstad 
at  his  SHAPE  headquarters.  I  would. 
at  this  time,  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  complimentary  observations  of  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
concerning  the  highly  valuable  services 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  con- 
nection with  this  award. 

Commander  in  Chief  Hansen,  accom- 
panied by  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle,  USMC, 
retired,  director,  national  security  and 
foreign  affairs  of  the  VFW.  proceeded 
directly  from  the  convention  in  Miami 
Beach  to  General  Norstad  s  head- 
quarters. Thus  the  circumstances  of  the 
award  were  genuine,  spontaneous,  and 
most  timely. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  pres- 
entation of  this  highest  VFW  award  to 
General  Norstad  symbolized  the  unre- 
served support  which  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  membership  of  over  1,300.- 
000  oversea  combat  veterans  gives  to 
General  Norstad  who  has  the  burden- 
some responsibility  of  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  Supreme  Allied  Commander.  Eu- 
rope. Also.  I  am  sure  that  the  high 
officials  of  the  NATO  nations  who  at- 
tended the  impressive  and  solemn  cere- 
mony, which  took  place  at  the  entrance 
to  General  Norstads  headquarters  under 
the  flags  of  the  NATO  nations,  well  un- 
derstood that  this  VFW  award  also  sym-« 
bolized  the  solidarity  with  which  our 
Nation  as  a  whole  supports  a  strong  and 
resolute  policy  in  connection  with  the 
Berlin  crisis  and  resistance  to  Commu- 
nist encroachment  anywhere. 

This  wise  and  timely  act  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
is  another  example  of  the  sincere  and 
perceptive  manner  in  which  the  VFW 
provides  highly  important  assistance  to 
the  U.S.  Government.  I  believe  that 
Commander  in  Chief  Hansen  and  the 
entire  membership  of  the  VFW  deserve 
another  "well-done"  for  this  latest  act 
of  meaningful  support  of  our  Nation  and 
its  policies  in  these  dangerous  and  diflQ- 
cult  times. 

I  am  confident,  too.  that  the  Senate 
joins  with  me  in  extending  sincere  con- 


gratulations to  Gen.  Lauris  Norstad 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  this 
highest  award  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars. 

THE  OMNIBUS  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
agricultural  history  which  is  being  writ- 
ten by  this  administration  is  a  costly 
and  dramatic  example  of  government  in- 
tervention, with  further  intervention  and 
failure  as  the  inevitable  end  products. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion  and 
technical  details,  several  clear  facts  are 
emerging  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  all 
interrelated.  These  facts  are:  First, 
Federal  fixing  of  prices:  second,  an  at- 
tempt at  controls  over  every  segment  of 
the  marketing  system;  third,  high  costs 
to  the  taxpayer. 

There  was  an  ancient  Roman  deity, 
called  Janus,  who  was  able  to  face  two 
ways  at  once.  This  is  what  we  are  wit- 
nessing now  in  Washington :  for  example, 
an  ability  to  threaten  industry  with  anti- 
trust prosecution  for  price  fixing,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  demanding  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  given  addi- 
tional F>owers  to  fix  prices. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  using  the  authorities  given 
to  him  by  the  Congress  to  virtually  elim- 
inate the  free  competitive  marketing 
system  of  the  United  States  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  advising  the  Common 
Market  countries  that  our  approach  to- 
ward international  trade  is  quite  simple. 
Basically,  we  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  commercial  marketing  mechanism  as 
the  best  means  of  providing  consumers 
with  goods  and  services.  Where  the 
commercial  marketing  mechanism  has 
problems  in  rendering  this  service,  it  is 
our  desire  to  help  strengthen  it  so  that 
it  can  function  adequately. 

When  the  1961  crop  emergency  feed 
grain  bill  was  before  the  Congress,  many 
Congressmen  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
farmers  were  in  the  midst  of  marketing 
their  1960  crop  of  com  and  other  feed 
grains.  There  was  fear  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  use  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  proposed  In  that 
measure  to  force  down  the  cash  price  of 
corn  by  the  sale  of  tremendous  Govern- 
ment stocks  on  the  free  market.  The 
Secretary  gave  assurances  that  he  would 
not  do  this.  He  wrote  my  colleague,  the 
great  Senator  from  Iowa,  Bourke  Hick- 
ENLooPER,  as  follows: 

You  may  be  sure  that  we  will  not  ad- 
minister this  program  so  as  to  reduce  the 
income  received  by  farmers  prior  to  October 
1.  1961,  from  sales  of  feed  grains  from  the 
1960  crop,  below  that  they  would  have  re- 
ceived if  this  program  had  not  been  en- 
acted. 

However,  as  soon  as  the  feed  grain  bill 
became  law,  the  Secretary  proceeded  to 
sell  tens  of  millions  of  bushels  of  corn 
under  the  pretext  that  this  was  com 
"threatened  with  going  out  of  condi- 
tion." Between  October  1,  1960,  and 
September  1.  1961,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  sold  for  domestic  use 
over  235  million  bushels  compared  with 
105  million  bushels  in  the  same  period 
a  year  earlier. 

This  action  by  the  price  fixers  has 
caused  the  price  of  com  to  be  at  least 
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10  cents  a  bushel  below  the  level  it 
should  be — below  what  the  free  market 
would  have  paid.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
on  the  14th  of  September  1961,  the  cash 
price  for  No.  2  com  in  Chicago  was  ac- 
tually 8  cents  under  a  year  ago.  The 
price  fixers  have  taken  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  com 
producers.  | 

The  objective  heri  was  to  break  the 
price  of  com  in  order  to  drive  farmers 
into  the  new  com  program — a  billion- 
dollar  fiasco. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  com- 
modity, namely,  soybeans.  Here  is  a 
commodity  which  has  shown  the  great- 
est growth  in  acreage,  production,  ex- 
ports, markets,  and  so  forth,  of  any  crop 
in  the  country.  This  group  of  producers 
has  been  the  most  farsighted  of  any  agri- 
cultural group.  They  looked  at  the  mess 
which  the  controlled  commodities  had 
gotten  themselves  into,  and  said  to  them- 
selves. "This  is  not  for  us.  What  we 
need  is  to  work  to  expand  markets  both 
at  home  and  abroad."  They  came  to 
Washington  and  pleaded  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  not  to  raise  the 
price  support  of  soybeans  above  $2  a 
bushel.  They  did  not  want  to  lose  their 
markets  for  soybeans  and  its  products 
to  a  Government  warehouse.  Through- 
out the  years  they  have  considered  price 
support  as  a  device  facilitating  the 
orderly  marketing  of  the  crop — not  as 
a  sale  to  the  Government. 

Their  entire  concept  was  to  avoid  sur- 
plus soybeans.  With  this  basic  long- 
range  view,  their  production  has  been 
moved  into  consumption  charmels.  For 
each  of  the  past  several  years,  they 
have  set  new  records  in  their  exports 
of  soybeans  and  soybean  oil.  They  are 
developing  expanded  markets  for  soy- 
bean meal.  The  net  result  has  been  a 
crop  worth  over  $1.1  billion— the  fourth 
most  Important  cash  crop — higher  than 
three  of  the  so-called  basics.  This 
policy  has  also  enabled  the  soybean 
producer  to  have  a  profitable  outlet  for 
over  25  million  acres. 

Under  sensible  price  supports  the 
forces  of  demand  and  supply  have  en- 
abled this  commodity  to  move  through 
normal  channels.  The  free  market 
moved  the  crop  at  substantially  above 
support  prices.  Against  the  wishes  of 
the  producers.  Secretary  Freeman  estab- 
lished a  price  support  level  at  45  cents 
per  bushel  above  that  in  existence  in 
1960.  The  last  crop  report  is  witness  to 
the  problem  created — yes.  created  by  the 
Government,  because  the  price  fixers  are 
in  the  saddle.  The  neoct  step  will  be  to 
ask  for  production  controls. 

When  this  administration  proposed 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  it  attempted 
first,  to  take  over  the  functions  of  Con- 
gress, and  second  to  obtain  authority  to 
place  the  Professor  Cochrane  theory  of 
supply  management  over  every  agricul- 
tural commodity  into  operation.  The 
Congress  was  wiser  than  the  controllers. 
It  refused  to  give  this  authority. 

Recently  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
addressed  a  letter  to  sill  Congressmen 
expressing  appreciation  for  the  interest 
of  Congress  in  farm  legislation  this  year 
and  hailing  the  omnibus  farm  bill  as 
"the  most  constructive  and  promising 
farm  legislation  in  many  years." 
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This  statement  Is  a  complete  reversal 
of  position,  because  the  bill,  as  passed, 
omitted  the  original  Utle  I.  which  both 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  had 
earlier  indicated  to  be  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  recommended  program.  This 
was  the  title  which  would  have  expanded 
controls  to  virtually  all  commodities. 
Actually,  this  letter  from  the  Secretary 
is  an  attempt  to  rewrite  history. 

You  wiU  recall  that  the  Secretary, 
after  asserting  that  the  proposed  bill 
would  reduce  his  powers  rather  than  in- 
crease them,  was  confronted  by  Senator 
Aiken,  of  Vermont,  with  a  study  finding 
that  there  were  23  new  grants  of  author- 
ity in  the  Secretary's  proposals  for  title 

Several  times  the  Secretary  in  public 
statements  Indicated  that  title  I  was  "es- 
sential." In  a  statement  In  Urbana,  m.. 
and  In  testimony,  the  Secretary  used  the 
word  "essential"  to  describe  the  need  for 
the  procedures  spelled  out  in  the  admin- 
istration bill. 

After  having  been  denied  the  powers 
which  he  requested,  the  President  has 
also  called  this  bill  "a  major  step  toward 
a  sound  agricultural  economy." 

The  lesson  which  Congress  is  learning 
from  this  is  very  important.  They  have 
learned  that  the  statements  of  dire  con- 
sequences, if  the  administration  pro- 
posals are  not  embraced,  are  simply  win- 
dow dressing.  They  have  also  decided 
that  they  will  not  surrender  their  con- 
stitutional responsibilities.  They  are 
also  leaming  that  the  administration  will 
attempt  to  make  the  public  believe  it  has 
succeeded,  where  it  has  failed. 

Let  us  together  review  the  major  items 
which  were  eliminated  from  the  adminis- 
tration-proposed bill,  and  which  would 
have  proved  disastrous  to  the  agricul- 
tural economy  and  all  related  industries. 
First.  The  administration  bill  would 
have  given  the  Secretary  authority  to 
establish  marketing  quotas  for  all  agri- 
cultural commodities — which  include  256 
crops  and  products. 

Second.  The  Secretary  would  have  had 
the  right  to  resell  CCC  stocks  of  basic 
commodities  and  other  commodities  at 
whatever  price  his  new  program  would 
have  set  forth— a  Government-fixed 
price. 

Third.  The  Secretary  would  have  had 
authority  to  establish  maximum  pay- 
ments to  each  individual.  Including  a 
maximum  on  loans. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  would  have 
been  authorized  to  make  provision  for 
the  sale  or  rental  of  allotments. 

Fifth.  Under  the  proposed  legislation, 
the  Secretary  and  his  handpicked  com- 
mittees would  have  acted  as  the  legisla- 
tive and  hearing  end  of  the  development 
of  Government  programs,  and  the  Con- 
gress would  have  been  relegated  to  only 
having  a  veto  right  on  any  proposed  pro- 
gram the  Secretary  brought  forward. 
This  Is  the  very  reverse  of  what  our  Con- 
stitution intended.  The  Congress,  to  Its 
great  credit,  did  not  retreat. 

Sixth.  The  proposed  bill  would  have 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  extend  the 
application  of  marketing  orders  to  cover 
every  agricultural  commodity  produced, 
to  Include  producer  controls,  and  to  be 
administered    on    a    nationwide    basis. 


Commodity  group  after  group  testified 
that  they  were  opposed  to  letting  the 
heavy  hand  of  bureaucracy  bear  down  on 
them. 

Seventh.  The  Secretary,  imder  the  au- 
thorities granted  in  the  administration 
bill,  would  have  been  allowed  to  spend 
any  amount  of  money.  The  programs 
could  have  included  every  commodity, 
and  the  totals  of  expenditures  could 
have  been  extremely  high.  CCC  would 
have  been  used,  which  meant  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  not 
have  been  brought  into  the  picture  until 
expenditures  had  been  authorized.  The 
difference  here  is  primarily  one  of  magni- 
tude. The  sky  was  the  limit  unless  Con- 
gress shotild  veto  the  proposals  offered. 
The  back  door  spenders  would  have 
thrown  away  the  key  and  left  the  door 
wide  open. 

Eighth.  H.R.  6400  would  have  given 
the  Secretary  authority  to  establish  In- 
dividual producer  allotments.  Including 
minimum  allotnients,  as  part  of  nation- 
wide marketing  orders.  Control  on  con- 
trol would  have  been  the  watchword.  It 
would  have  given  the  Secretary  the  right 
to  set  quotas  or  allotments  on  the  basis 
of  quantity— that  is,  bushels,  bales,  cows, 
sows,  and  hens. 

Ninth.  The  bill  would  have  given  the 
Secretary  broadened  authority  to  regu- 
late individual  producers  under  market- 
ing orders  by  stating  they  are  handles. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to 
penalize  noncomplying  farmers. 

Tenth.  H.R.  6400  would  have  given  the 
Secretary  exclusive  authority  to  termi- 
nate national  marketing  orders. 

Eleventh.  HJl.  6400  would  have  given 
the  Secretary  complete  authority  to  es- 
tablish what  farmers  shall  be  eligible 
to  vote  In  a  referendum. 

Twelfth.  The  bill  would  have  given 
the  Secretary  authority  to  determine 
who  shall  be  covered  by  the  provisions 
of  any  program,  including  allotments 
and  quotas  and  penalties. 

Thirteenth.  The  bill  would  have  given 
the  Secretary  the  right  to  "rig"  the 
choices  in  the  referendum  so  that  if 
producers  voted  down  a  proposal  they 
would  lose  the  programs  they  have  un- 
der current  law. 

Fourteenth.  H.R.  6400  would  have 
given  the  Secretary  the  authority  to  set 
up  on  an  official  basis  a  system  for  using 
the  township  and  county  committees  to 
nominate  people  to  formulate — and  to 
help  formulate — programs  in  the  legis- 
lative area.  Their  current  job  is  to  ad- 
minister farm  programs. 

Fifteenth.  The  bill  would  have  given 
the  Secretary  blank-check  authority  to 
establish  a  wheat  program  in  1962  with- 
out even  bringing  it  back  to  Congress  for 
chance  of  veto. 

Sixteenth.  H.R.  6400  would  have  au- 
thorized the  Secretai-y  to  select  a  hand- 
picked  advisory  committee  only  when  he 
found  it  necessary  or  desirable. 

Seventeenth.  Under  the  bill  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  write  new 
farm  plans.  After  approval  by  the  White 
House,  only  a  statement  of  the  basic 
features  of  the  new  plan  would  have 
been  sent  to  Congress.  There  would 
have  been  no  legislative  document  on 
which    Congress    could    have    forked. 
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Congress  could  hAve  made  no  amend- 
ments or  changes  in  the  proposal. 

Eighteenth,  lliere  was  no  requirement 
in  the  bill  for  any  hearings  of  record 
to  be  made  on  the  proposal  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  New  programs  could  have 
gone  into  effect  in  utter  secrecy. 

Nineteenth.  The  bill  would  have  al- 
lowed the  strictest  controls  and  the 
greatest  penalties  in  the  history  of 
American  agriculture.  Violations  by 
fanners  under  the  marketing  order  sec- 
tion would  have  brought  penalties  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  excess  production. 
Violations  of  quotas  by  farmers  would 
have  brought  penalties  equal  to  double 
the  normal  s^eld — or  actual  yield — of  the 
excess  production  times  75  percent  of 
the  parity  price. 

Twentieth.  The  bill  would  have  de- 
clared the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand 
foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  all  nations.  The  omnibus  bill 
limits  this  to  friendly  nations  only. 

As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  a  good  part 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  actually 
passed  is  simply  an  extension  of  pro- 
grams passed  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration.   Let  us  itemize  them: 

First,  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480, 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954 — the  food  for 
peace  program. 

Second,  the  extension  of  the  school 
milk  program. 

Third,  the  extension  of  the  veterans 
and  armed  services  dairy  programs. 

Fourth,  the  extension  of  the  Great 
Plains  program. 
Fifth,  the  extension  of  the  Wool  Act 
I  would  not  want  to  let  history  forget 
to  record  how  major  a  part  of  the  new 
legislation  Is  simply  an  extension— not 
new  legislation. 

Recently,  the  EJepartment  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  it  would  begin  selling 
com  because  the  price  was  too  high. 
They  announced  this  at  a  time  when  com 
was  at  64  percent  of  parity.  Now  the 
men  who  promised  $2  com  say  SI  per 
bushel  on  the  farm  is  too  high — unrea- 
sonable. This  is  a  new  concept.  What 
they  really  meant  to  say  was  that  they 
desired  to  punish  all  those  "gamblers" 
who  refused  to  go  into  the  feed  grain 
program  for  1961. 

Actually,  they  were  attacking  the  60 
percent  of  the  com  producers  who 
wanted  no  part  of  the  Cochrane-Free- 
man  control  schemes.  Here  we  have  the 
Government  determining  what  is  a  "rea- 
sonable" price. 

In  a  recent  press  release  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  that  it 
intended  to  sell  850  million  bushels  of 
corn  during  the  next  marketing  year. 
This  is  17  million  bushels  of  com  a  week. 
Certainly,  if  they  accomplish  this  ob- 
lective.  the  price  of  com  will  be  low. 
The  feed  grain -livestock  ratios  will  be 
high,  and  as  Secretary  Freeman  has  said, 
cheap  feed  grain  means  cheap  livestock 
prices. 

Thus,  we  can  expect  in  the  fall  of  1962, 
a  situation  under  which  livestock  prices 
will  be  driven  down,  and  the  administra- 
tion will  be  coming  forth  with  its  pro- 
gram to  solve  the  problem  which  it  itself 
created.  The  solution  that  they  will 
offer  is  the  one  which  the  supply  man- 
agers have  always  offered — that  is.  pro- 


duction and  marketing  limitations.  This 
is  their  real  objective.  In  the  mean- 
time, farm  income  will  be  destroyed  for 
the  producers  of  cattle  and  hogs.  The 
cry  will  be  made  that  the  free  market 
does  not  work.  It  cannot  work  when  the 
Pedersl  Treasury  is  used  to  destroy  the 
free  market. 

You  are  going  to  hear  much  about  how 
much  this  program  has  saved  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  Keep  in  mind  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

This  administration  by  its  feed  grain 
sales  policy  has  reduced  com  producers* 
income  for  1960-61  by  at  least  $100  mil- 
lion. At  the  same  time  it  has  forced  an 
additional  100  million  bushels  of  com 
into  the  1961  crop  corn  loan.  While  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  charge  this  cost 
to  the  previous  administration,  knowl- 
edgeable people  will  know  better.  The 
reduction  in  production  resioltlng  from 
the  feed  grain  program  will  be  very 
small. 

How  about  costs?  They  will  be  tre- 
mendous. Remember  that  the  soybean 
program,  which  had  operated  up  to  now 
at  practically  no  cost,  will  become  a 
commodity  owned  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  with  all  the  attendant 
Government  costs.  Remember  that  the 
Government  is  paying  out  some  $700 
million  to  reduce  feed  grain  production 
by  some  10  percent.  Remember  that 
the  Government  will  be  acquiring  600 
million  bushels  of  com  at  $1.20,  and 
selling  back  at  least  as  much  at  about 
$1  per  bushel— a  cost  of  at  least  $120 
million.  Remember  that  the  Govem- 
ment  forced  imder  1960  loan  about  100 
million  additional  bushels  of  com.  Add 
it  all  up,  and  you  find  a  neat  package 
that  you  could  not  buy  for  less  than  $1 
billion  of  your  own  money. 

When  all  the  costs  are  pulled  together, 
the  taxpayer  will  find  he  has  spent 
about  $3  per  bushel  of  com  reduced,  has 
lost  the  great  advantage  of  the  free  mar- 
ket to  the  bureacracy,  and  that  there  will 
emerge  the  demand  for  more  controls. 
Controls  breed  controls.  This  is  a  lesson 
which  all  of  our  history  has  taught. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  proponents  of 
the  control  concept  are  dedicated  peo- 
ple— dedicated  to  the  destmction  of  the 
U.S.  marketing  system — dedicated  to 
placing  controls  over  every  segment  of 
the  marketmg  system,  and  thereby  to 
destroy  free  market. 

Now.  across  the  board  politically— 
we  all  agree— in  order  to  defend  our 
Nation  we  miist  keep  it  strong.  Do  we 
know  what  we  mean  when  we  say  this? 
As  you  know.  I  have  urged  solid  sup- 
portr— regardless  of  party— for  all  those 
things  we  must  do  together  that  truly 
will  have  the  effect  of  keepmg  us  strong. 
And  I  have  an  idea  that  my  fellow 
Americans  do  pretty  generally  know 
what  these  things  are.  We  seem  to  have 
some  very  good  instincts  in  this  country 
for  the  essential  qualities  of  liberty. 

Thus,  I  feel  it  is  high  time  for  all 
Americans — in  all  parties — to  give  some 
real  attention  to  what  to  me  is  ex- 
ample A  of  what  not  to  do  if  we  want  to 
be  strong. 

This  "horrible  example"  is  the  so- 
called  omnibus  approach  to  agriculture 
and  the  whole  food  and  fiber  industry. 


I  suspect  that  once  Americans  really 
appreciate  what  it  is  about,  their  instinc- 
tive reactions  will  dispose  of  it  in  a 
hurry.  But  since  eternal  vigilance  Is  the 
price  of  liberty,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  be  the  Paul  Revere  on  this  one. 

My  fellow  Americans,  this  is  no  time 
for  us  to  be  freezing  progress.  Yet.  a 
framework  of  controls  across  all  our 
agricultural  todustry  in  this  country 
would  surely  mean  such  a  freeee. 

We  are  concerned  for  the  nutritional 
well-being  of  consiimers.  but  we  do  not 
show  it  by  regimenting  scarcity  to  con- 
trol the  output  of  needed  foods  and  jack 
up  the  prices. 

We  are  concerned  with  building  jobs. 
But  it  is  not  building  jobs  to  throw  the 
fear  of  uncertainty,  of  penalty,  the 
threat  of  Government  domination,  at  the 
biggest  portion  of  our  industrial  life  in 
this  country — agricultural  food  and 
fiber — where  some  40  percent  of  our  en- 
tire labor  force  is  employed.  What  do 
we  say  to  the  packinghouse  worker  or 
the  transportation  worker  whose  job  is 
cut  away  by  Government-planned 
shrinkmanship  In  the  food  industry? 

We  have  food  for  peace  objectives — 
and  I  strongly  endorse  them.  This  is 
one  area  which  the  Communists  cannot 
match,  and  in  my  view  will  never  match. 
But  we  do  not  provide  food  for  peace  by 
choking  off  our  abundance  through  a 
massive  centralized  control  program.  It 
can  only  lead  to  exporting  less  food  at 
higher  cost,  and  we  will  even  find  our- 
selves insulting  our  friends  overseas  with 
import  barriers  to  protect  our  artificial 
scarcity  at  a  time  when  we  are  pleading 
around  the  free  world  for  a  freer  and 
more  peaceful  interchange  of  goods. 

No.  my  friends,  we  do  not  keep  Amer- 
ica strong  by  denying  freedom  of  choice, 
by  licensing  production,  by  controlling 
and  policing  sales,  by  fixing  prices,  by 
building  a  political  machine  to  manage 
the  food  supply — and  the  suppliers. 

"Force"  is  an  ugly  word,  and  we  can- 
not embrace  it  at  the  same  time  that  we 
are  desperately  trying  to  defend  our- 
selves and  our  children  against  it. 

Our  agricultural  solutions — as  with 
all  our  economic  solutions — must  above 
all  be  voluntary.  And  they  can  be. 
These  other  tjrpes  of  answers  are  no  good 
for  us.  no  good  for  any  political  party,  no 
good  for  the  Nation  or  for  the  free  world. 

Undoubtedly,  I  will  have  more  to  say 
on  this  as  we  go  along,  for  it  goes  to  the 
heart  of  what  we  must  mean  in  America 
when  we  say  we  want  to  be  strong  and 
free. 
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GOLF  CLUB  GETS  PAID  FOR  NOT 
PLANTING  CORN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Joumal 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  of  September  25. 
1961.  entitled  "Golf  Club  Gets  Paid  for 
Not  Planting  Com." 

In  this  article  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  Blair  Golf  Club  received 
$228.20  last  spring  as  an  advance  pay- 
ment for  taking  14  acres  of  land  out  of 
production  of  corn  and  is  now  waiting 
for  Its  second  check,  which  wUl  be  a  little 
larger  than  the  first  one. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    Evening   Journal.    Wilmington, 

Del..  Sept.  25.  1061] 
GoLT  CLtJB  Orrs  Paid  rtw  Not  Plantiko  Cobn 

Blair,  Nkbi. — The  Blair  Oolf  Club  is  wait- 
ing for  Its  second  check  from  the  Oovem- 
ment  under  the  feed-grain  program. 

The  club  got  $328.30  last  spring  as  an  ad- 
vance payment  for  taking  14  acres  of  land 
that  previously  had  been  planted  to  com 
and  mUo  and  turning  the  land  Into  fairways 
for  the  golfers. 

Before  that,  club  offlc  lals  said,  it  had  been 
the  practice  of  the  club  to  rent  the  land  to 
farmers.  Last  fall  the  club  decided  to  redo 
the  course  layout  and  1>x)k  the  land  for  addi- 
tional fairway*. 

That  led  to  the  ap|)Ilcatlon  for  Oovern- 
ment  payments  and  Rdland  P.  8mlth.  man- 
ager of  the  Blair  Agricultural  Subluxation 
aind  ConservaUon  Offlc«-.  ruled  the  club  had 
all  requirements  for  payment  under  the  feed- 
grain  law.  having  taken  the  land  from  pro- 
duction and  planting  tluegrass  and  alfalfa. 

The  second  check  wJl  be  a  little  larger 
than  the  first  one,  Smttb  said. 


PRICE 


CORN 


SUPPORTS   FOR    1962 
CROP  PL-\NNED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  next  I  sluiU  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  prin-.ed  in  the  Record 
an  article  which  apF>ears  under  the 
heading  "Commodity  Letter  "  m  the  Wall 
Street  Joumal  of  September  26,  1961. 
The  article  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  throw  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  com  on  the  market 
during  the  fall  harvest  in  order  to  force 
the  price  of  com  dovn  to  $1  a  bushel, 
thereby  making  sun;  that  American 
farmers  will  face  bankruptcy  if  they  in- 
sist upon  growing  com  outside  of  the 
Government's  feed  com  program.  Ap- 
parently the  Secretary  feels  there  are 
still  too  many  golf  courses  which  are 
not  covered  under  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram of  the  New  Frontier. 

I  ask  imanimous  oonsent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  tlie  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

|Prom  the  Wall  Ktreet  Journal, 

Sept.  aa.  1061 1 

A  Special  Rxpobt  on  Pitooucrioif  and  Prick 

T«END8   AlTECTINO   HOMES   AND   PACTORIXS 

Parm  planners  aim  to  Increase  price  sup- 
poru  for  the  1963  com  crop. 

Nothing  Is  set  yet,  but  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Preeman's  advisers  hint  at  a  support 
price  of  around  Si. 30  a  bushel,  up  from  $1.30 
this  year.  They  say  some  Increase  Is  needed 
to  encourage  farmers  U)  comply  with  next 
year's  program  to  curb  plantings.  Other- 
wise, officials  say,  compliance  next  year 
probably  would  be  less  than  In  1961,  when 
farmers  cut  corn  acreage  to  about  67  million 
acres  from  the  1950-60  average  of  83  million. 

Preeman  also  plans  to  continue  selling 
Government-owned  com.  in  hopes  of  hold- 
ing farm  prices  down  onmnd  the  present  $1 
a  bushel  at  least  througli  next  spring.  That 
would  give  farmers  an  eoctra  incentive  to  sign 
up  then  for  the  acreage  cuts  that  qualify 
their  crops  for  price  supports.  Parmers  also 
get  incentive  payments  for  cutting  plant- 
ings. 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  RE- 
PUBLICAN PARTY  IN  1ST  SESSION, 
87TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DIRBC8EN.  Mr.  President,  It 
has  been  customary  for  the  minority 
leader  to  file  an  annual  report  at  the 
end  of  the  session  in  the  Congrkssional 
Record  aind  also  ask  unsmimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  as  a  public  document. 
I  now  ask  that  consent  be  given  for  its 
prmting  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  that  consent  also  be  given  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  form  of  a  document  as 
necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON  NA- 
TIONAL FORESTS— REFERRAL  TO 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  21  President  Kennedy  trans- 
mitted a  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  national  forests.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  message  be  referred  to 
appropriate  congressional  committees. 

In  addition  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  to  which  the  mes- 
sage was  automatically  referred,  in  the 
light  of  the  contents  of  the  message  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage also  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


VETERANS'  INSURANCE  AND 
COMPENSATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  complicated  legislative  situation 
has  developed  during  the  past  few 
months  which  must  be  resolved  in  this 
Congress.  I  am  referring  to  the  legis- 
lative impasse  involving  the  national 
service  life  insurance  reopening  pro- 
posal and  the  disabled  veterans'  compen- 
sation bill.  Because  of  its  complexities, 
this  situation  is  easily  misunderstood, 
and  the  opportunity  to  spread  misin- 
formation has  not  been  overlooked  in 
some  quarters.  For  this  reason,  I  shall 
undertake  to  set  the  record  straight. 

For  several  years  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  advocated  the  adop- 
tion of  a  measure  to  reopen  for  a  limited 
period  the  national  service  life  insurance 
program.  The  effect  of  the  measure 
would  be  to  give  to  certain  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict 
a  second  opportunity  to  take  out  this 
low-cost  Government  life  insurance  or 
to  reinstate  such  coverage.  Many  vet- 
erans were  caught  by  surprise  by  the 
abrupt  termination  of  the  NSLI  pro- 
gram in  1951.  Many  others  had  only 
120  days  following  separation  from  serv- 
ice during  which  to  obtain  this  coverage, 
and  countless  others  were  completely 
denied  the  opportunity.  It  is  estimated 
that  16  million  veterans  could  benefit 
from  this  proposal  should  they  choose 
to    take    advantage    of    its    provisions. 


Since  the  administrative  costs  occa- 
sioned by  new  NSLI  policies  would  be 
borne  by  the  new  policyholders  them- 
selves, and  smce  the  program  is  ac- 
tuarially sound,  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  reopening  the  program  would 
be  slight,  it  would  not  exceed  $400,000 
in  any  given  year. 

The  NSLI  reopening  proposal  has  re- 
peatedly passed  the  Senate,  and  there 
has  never  been  cast  a  dissenting  vote  of 
record  on  the  merits  of  the  matter.  And 
yet  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  provision  was  allowed  to  be  debated 
and  voted  upon  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  consistently 
opposed  the  measure,  and  he  has  never 
permitted  its  full  consideration  by  the 
House.  As  Senators  well  know,  it  is 
often  within  the  reach  of  a  powerful 
House  committee  chairman  to  exert  that 
kind  of  authority. 

In  debate  on  this  matter,  certain 
members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee— the  chairman  and  others — have 
intimated  that  the  chairman  has  re- 
fused to  allow  the  House  to  consider  the 
matter  only  because  this  is  the  way  the 
committee  system  OF>erates.  They  state 
that,  when  the  majority  of  a  committee 
is  opposed  to  a  measure,  the  usual  course 
is  for  the  full  body  never  to  consider  it. 
This  argiunent  has  no  merit  when  the 
Senate  amends  an  important  bill  which 
has  been  sent  from  the  House  to  the 
Senate.  In  such  a  case,  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent procedure  is  ordinarily  followed. 
While  I  would  be  completely  satisfied 
to  send  a  separate  bill  for  NSLI  reopen- 
ing to  the  House,  that  would  be  a  futile 
and  useless  thmg  to  do  unless  there  were 
some  agreement  with  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
that  the  matter  would  reach  the  floor 
of  the  House.  If  that  committee  and  its 
chairman  are  willing  to  kill  the  most 
significant  matters  which  they  have 
sponsored  in  order  to  prevent  considera- 
tion of  the  NSLI  amendment,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  they  would  never  permit 
the  NSLI  proposal  to  come  to  a  vote  on 
its  merits  as  a  Senate-sponsored  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  the  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  NSLI  proposal. 
It  has  never  been  sent  to  the  House  as 
a  separate  bill  because  Members  of  the 
Senate  were  well  aware  that  it  would  be 
buried  in  House  committee.  It  has  al- 
ways been  sent  to  the  House  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  another  bill.  And 
yet — contrary  to  normal  legislative  pro- 
cedure— the  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  has  undertaken  to  see 
that  it  not  be  considered. 

In  a  letter  of  March  6,  1961,  he  stated 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  that  he  felt  the  NSLI 
proposal  should  come  to  the  House  in 
the  form  of  a  separate  bill,  rather  than 
as  an  amendment  to  a  House-passed  bill. 
He  further  stated  that  he  would  not  call 
up  for  consideration  or  ask  for  a  confer- 
ence upon  any  measure  to  which  the 
NSLI  reopening  proposal  was  added  as 
an  amendment. 

This  amounted  to  presuming  first  to 
tell  the  Senate  how  it  should  conduct  its 
affairs  and  then  saying  that,  even  if  it 
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did  act  a5  suggested  by  a  House  Member, 
its  proposal  would  nevertheless  not  be 
considered  by  the  House.  It  is  in  the 
face  of  this  kind  of  attitude  toward  the 
Senate  on  the  part  of  a  single  House 
Member  that  the  present  situation  as- 
sumes its  true  importance. 

I  shall  not  detail  the  full  history  of 
the  NSLI  proposal  in  prior  Congresses. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary thereof  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sxmimary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LzGisLATiVK  History  or  Proposal  To  Allow 

CXXTAIN   VKTKRAMS  Tlltt    IN   WHICH   TO   Ap- 
FLT    »Om    NATIOltAL    SmVICK   LXrt    INSURANCZ 
DaHTT-rOXTRTH    CONGEESS 

8.  3067  (Introduced  January  27,  1956,  by 
Senator  Lono,  for  blnuelf  and  52  otbers.) 
Adopted  as  Finance  Committee  amendment 
to  HJl.  7089  which  wa«  reported  favorably 
to  Senate,  as  amended,  on  June  27.  1966  (S. 
Kept.  2380).  July  2,  1956,  passed  Senate. 
Rejected  In  conference  (conference  report 
2718).  July  17,  1956,  conference  report 
adopted  In  House.  July  18.  1966.  conference 
report  adopted  In  Senate.  H.R.  7089  without 
Ix)ng  amendment  signed  by  President  on 
August  1,  1956.  and  became  Public  Law 
84-881. 

MGHTT-nrrH  concrxss 

S.  1088  (Introduced  February  7,  1957.  by 
Senator  Long,  for  himself  and  50  others.) 
Adopted  as  Finance  Committee  amendment 
to  H.R.  11382,  which  was  reported  favorably 
to  Senate,  as  amended,  on  August  4,  1958 
(8.  Rept.  2170).  August  11,  1958,  passed 
Senate  (without  discussion).  August  23, 
1968,  Hotue  accepted  Senate  amendments 
with  an  amendment  striking  Long's  Senate 
amendment.  August  23,  1958,  Senate  con- 
curred In  House  amendments.  H.R.  11382 
without  Long  amendment  signed  by  Presi- 
dent on  September  2,  1958,  and  became  Pub- 
lic Law  8A-800. 

Ktonrr-tixTK  conorbm 

a.  1118  (introduced  rttrxuirj  If,  1060,  by 
Senator  Lowo,  for  himMlf  and  50  others.) 
Adopted  ac  yinanoe  Committee  amendment 
to  H.K,  7680,  whlob  was  reported  favorably  to 
Senate,  ae  amended,  on  Augiwt  13,  lOM  (S. 
lUpt.  0««).  August  18,  1988,  paeaed  Senate. 
August  14,  1988,  Mouae  agreed  to  Senate 
amendmenta  with  an  amendment  striking 
LONO'8  SenaU  amendment,  Auguat  18,  1988, 
•enate  receded  on  its  Long  amendment  after 
•tatement  bf  Senator  Lowo  withdrawing  the 
Amendment  wttb  intention  of  profwaing  tt 
to  another  bill  for  lubeequent  approval  bf 
the  House,  H.R,  7060  without  Long  amend- 
ment signed  by  President  on  Auguat  38, 1969, 
and  became  Public  Law  86-311. 

S.  3075  (Introduced  September  10,  1069,  by 
Senator  Lomo.  for  himself  and  55  others.) 
Adopted  as  Finance  Committee  amendment 
to  HJl.  11046,  which  was  reported  favorably 
to  Senate,  aa  amended,  on  May  26,  1960  (S. 
Rept.  1486).  June  2,  1960,  passed  Senate  by 
record  vote  of  75-0.  June  29,  1960.  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  bring  bill,  as 
amended  by  Senate,  before  House  denied 
because  of  objection  and  returned  to  Speak- 
er's Ubie  to  await  a  rule.  Bill  died  with  end 
of  session,  no  rule  having  been  granted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  dwell  upon  several  incidents 
of  that  history,  in  order  to  give  Senators 
a  picture  of  the  true  situation. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  the  House  ac- 
cepted most  of  the  Senate's  amendments 
to  a  House-passed  veterans'  compensa- 
tion bill,  but  refused  the  NSLI  amend- 
ment, which  was  among  the  Senate's 
amendments  to  the  bill.    This  was  far 


from  a  full  consideration  of  the  NSLI 
proposal  by  the  House  membership,  al- 
though that  argument  has  subsequently 
been  made.  The  merits  of  the  pro- 
posal were  discussed  only  cursorily. 
Tlie  principal  argument  made  against 
adoption  of  the  NSLI  amendment  was 
that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
should  first  study  the  measure  to  deter- 
mine if  there  were  any  need  for  It.  As 
a  practical  matter,  the  manner  in  which 
this  was  done  is  somewhat  like  the 
unanimous-consent  procedure  used  in 
the  Senate.  If  a  House  Member  had  ob- 
jected to  the  motion  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the 
matter  would  have  been  referred  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  Thus,  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  any  Member  to  move  to 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  as  could 
be  done  in  support  of  a  House  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate. 

This  is  one  of  the  rules  which  permits 
a  handful  of  senior  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  more  or  less 
handcuff  the  junior  Members.  I  do  not 
say  this  in  criticism  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  That  body  is  priv- 
ileged to  make  its  own  rules.  I  say  It 
only  to  point  out  that  the  large  numbers 
of  House  Members  who  have  told  me  of 
their  desire  to  support  the  NSLI  amend- 
ment have  never  been  accorded  an  op- 
portunity to  go  to  bat  for  it.  When 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  says  that  the  House 
has  voted  against  this  proposal,  he  is 
making  a  statement  that  is  completely 
misleading.  The  House  has  never  voted 
on  this  matter  in  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word,  because  the  House  has  never 
been  accorded  an  opportunity  to  debate 
the  matter  or  to  vote  on  it  in  a  parlia- 
mentary situation  where  a  majority  for 
the  bill  could  have  voted  the  NSLI 
amendment  through. 

In  the  prcvloua  Congresn,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Loulalana  agreed  to  recede 
from  the  ametidment,  becsuee  I  hsd  re- 
ceived the  aaeurancc  of  tl  e  chslrmsn  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  thnt.  If 
I  did  80,  he  would  u«e  his  beat  efforts  to 
lecure  the  eonelderstlon  of  the  NfU 
propoesl  If  added  m  an  amendment  to 
a  eubeequent  Houee  bill.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Loulelsna  wae  under  the 
Impreielon  that  thla  airreement  meant 
that  the  chairman  would  undertake  af- 
flrmatlve  stepi  to  iecure  conalderatlon 
of  the  measure.  However,  In  the  Cow- 
GSEssiONAL  RECORD  of  February  23,  1961, 
at  page  2274.  the  chairman  asserta 
that  his  agreement  was  that  he  "would 
not  engage  in  any  parliamentary  tactics 
to  obstruct  or  otherwise  delay  considera- 
tion" of  the  bill. 

In  any  event.  I  withdrew  the  amend- 
ment, expressing  the  intention  of  offer- 
ing it  on  a  subsequent  bill  which  had 
passed  the  House.  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  105.  part  13.  page  16179. 
I  explained  the  matter  to  the  Senate 
as  follows: 

The  House  did  not  see  fit  to  agree  to  this 
amendment.  However,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  assured  me  that,  although  his 
committee  may  not  be  favorable  to  this 
measiu-e,  if  it  comes  back  to  the  House  as 
an  amendment  to  any  other  piece  of  legis- 
lation, or  as  a  separate  bill,  he  will  use  his 


best  efforts  to  see  to  It  that  the  House  has 
an  opp<x^tunlty  to  vote  for  the  measure  on 
the  floor. 

Under  those  conditions,  I  feel  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Hotise  Vet- 
eran's Affairs  Committee  has  shown  a  will, 
ingness  to  meet  us  halfway.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Uiat  I  would  be  serving  the  interests  of 
this  legislation  or  of  the  veterans  to  oppose 
the  House  action  under  these  circumstances. 

Therefore.  I  will  offer  the  amendment  again 
at  some  subsequent  date,  looking  forward 
to  having  a  vote  on  It  at  some  later  time. 

Thereafter,  on  September  10.  1959.  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  55  other  Senators, 
I  offered  the  NSLI  measure  as  an  amend- 
ment to  another  House- passed  bill.  The 
NSLI  amendment  passed  the  Senate  on 
June  2,  1960,  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  75  to  0. 
The  bill,  as  amended,  was  then  sent  back 
to  the  House.  On  June  29,  1960.  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee asked  unanimous  consent  that 
the  House  call  up  the  measure.  A  Rep- 
resentative from  California  thereupon 
inquired  of  the  chairman  whether 
or  not  he  personally  favored  the  Insur- 
ance amendment.  Upon  receiving  a 
negative  reply,  the  member  promptly  in- 
terposed his  objection,  which  precluded 
consideration  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  See  Congressional  Record, 
volume  106,  part  11,  page  15002. 

Subsequently,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
chairman  wrote  a  letter  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules,  stating  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment,  suggesting  that 
the  Senate  had  not  thoroughly  con- 
sidered It,  but  asking  for  a  rule  to  con- 
sider the  amended  measure  In  view  of 
his  previous  commitment.  The  rule  was 
not  granted. 

On  July  17,  1961,  In  this  Congress,  the 
Senate  pa.<«8ed  this  measure  for  the  fffth 
time,  by  unanimous  voice  vote,  and 
again  sent  It  to  the  House.  The  measure 
was  added  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  170.  • 
House-passed  disabled  veterans'  com- 
pensation bill.  This  measure  Is  still 
lylna  at  the  Speaker's  desk.  True  to 
his  threat,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  chair- 
man has  not  called  It  up  for  considera- 
tion. 

Subsequently,  the  Finance  Committee 
added  the  NSLI  proposal  as  an  amend- 
ment to  another  House-paeeed  bill.  H.R. 
856.  This  bin  was  designed  to  permit 
certain  veterans  who  already  hold  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  policies  to 
convert  from  term  to  other  forms  of  life 
insurance.  In  addition  to  adding  the 
NSLI  reopening  amendment  to  H.R.  856. 
the  Finance  Committee  also  added  as  an 
amendment  the  substance  of  H.R.  879, 
the  disabled  veterans'  compensation 
measure.  The  net  result  was  that  H.R 
856  as  it  passed  the  Senate  became  some- 
thing of  an  omnibus  veterans'  bill.  The 
provision  relating  to  an  optional  con- 
version plan  for  outstanding  NSLI  poli- 
cies wa.s  amended  to  include  the  veter- 
ans' pension  increase  as  that  proposal 
had  passed  the  House,  as  well  as  the 
NSLI  proposal. 

When  H.R.  856.  as  amended  by  the 
F'inance  Committee,  came  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  September  1  of  this  year, 
a  move  was  made  to  strike  the  NSLI 
proposal  from  the  bill.  This  move  was 
championed  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
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Kentucky  [Mr.  MoktohI.  who  was  con- 
cerned lest  the  legislative  logjam  occa- 
sioned by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee chairman's  opposition  to  the  NSLI 
amendment  deprive  disabled  veterans  of 
a  needed  compensation  Increase.  How- 
ever, at  the  urging  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  Senate  voted  50  to 
18  to  retain  the  amendment  on  the  bill. 
I  explained  that  my  insistence  upon  re- 
tention of  the  ameEbdment  arose  not  only 
from  my  conviction  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  proposal,  but  even  more  from  my 
concern  that  the  procedure  proposed 
would  set  a  degrading  precedent  from 
the  Senate  point  of  view. 

Then,  on  September   6,   rather   than 
calling   up   H.R    856    with    the    Senate 
amendments,  or  H.R.  879,  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  chairman  Instead  added  the  sub- 
stance of  the  disabled  veterans'  compen- 
sation bill  to  S.  2051,  a  Philippine  war 
orphans'    bllL      The    procedure    In    the 
House,  as  best  I  understand  It,  is  that 
(mly  a  committee  chairman  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  that  pui-poee.  and  under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  nothing  else  can 
be  considered  save  what  the  chairman 
wants  considered.    The  war  orphans'  bill 
was  a  Senate-originated  measure,  which 
had  come  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and    Public    Welfare.     Only   a   careful 
reading  of  the  Record  on  that  date  would 
reveal  that  the  compensation  amend- 
ment had  been  added.    It  was  not  labeled 
as  a  compensation  increase.     The  fact 
that  this  maneuver  had  been  made  was 
ascertainable  only  by  a  close  reading  of 
the  entirety  of  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment.    Few  if  any  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  are  in- 
terested in  8upportin«  the  NSLI  amend- 
ment were  alerted  aa  to  what  was  being 
done.  I 

S  2051  was  theri  sent  back  to  the 
Senate,  where  It  Is  lying  on  the  desk.  In 
the  Senate,  the  subst^ince  of  the  Philip- 
pine war  orphans'  bill  was  added  as  an 
amendment  to  a  Kouse-paesed  Indian 
war  veterans'  bill— H  R.  2517,  Thl* 
measure  recently  pawed  the  House,  and 
was  88nt  to  the  PreaUUnl. 

ThtM,  the  present  Icfflilatlve  situation 
can  be  summed  up.  The  bill  H,R.  866 
18  on  the  Speaker  s  desk  In  the  House. 
It  contains  the  provtoton  for  an  optional 
conversion  plan  for  outsUndlng  N8LZ 
policies,  the  disabled  veterans'  compen- 
sation increase,  and  the  NSLI  reopening 
proposal.  ThU  bUl  has  not  been  called 
up  for  conslderatixm  m  the  House  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  chairman  to  the  NSLI  reopening 
proposal 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  certain  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  oer- 
um  proponents  of  the  disabled  veterans' 
compensation  increase,  are  striving  to 
make  it  appear  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
Senate— and  more  specifically,  the  fault 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  NSLI  proposal— 
that  the  compensation  increase  has  not 
been  enacted  Into  law.  For  my  part.  I 
am  willing  to  be  stigmatized  in  this 
fashion.  If  it  is  necessary  that  this  be 
done,  because  I  believe  there  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  principle  at  stake  here. 

The  Senate  Is  taking  no  inflexible  and 
unreasoning  attitude.   This  body  has  re- 
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peatedly  debated  and  has  voted  on  rec- 
ord, so  that  everyone  can  see  where  each 
Senator  stands.  The  House  has  never 
done  this.  The  Senate  is  asking  for  a 
conference  on  the  matter.  The  House 
has  adopted  a  take-it-or-leave-it  atti- 
tude, which  the  Senate  cannot  accept 
unless  it  wishes  to  establish  a  degrading 
precedent,  injurious  to  the  further  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Senate  as  a  legislative 
body.  It  was  this  conviction  which  was 
reflected  in  the  Senate's  vote  of  50  to  18 
on  September  1. 

Members  of  some  veterans'  organiza- 
tions having  a  large  stake  in  seeing  the 
disabled  veterans'  compensation  increase 
enacted  have  withdrawn  their  support  of 
the  NSLI  amendment,  and  are  urging 
that  the  Senate  withdraw  from  its  posi- 
tiwi.  and  in  effect  bend  its  knee  to  the 
single  House  Memt>er  responsible  for  the 
impasse.    This  cannot  be  dcme.    Delays 
in  fighting  for  legislation  are  something 
we  sometimes  have  to  face.    I  regret  it, 
but  sometimes  it  cannot  be  avoided.   Vet- 
erans wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
NSLI  reopening  proposal  have  waited  f«- 
many  jrears  for  the  opportunity.     The 
last  major  increase  in  disabled  veterans' 
compensation  benefits  was  only  2  years 
ago.    This  is  not  to  say  that  the  increase 
in  disabled  veterans'  compensation  is  not 
desirable  legislation.    I  have  always  sup- 
ported such  legislation,  and  expect  to 
continue  to  do  so.    But  it  is  necessary  to 
put  this  matter  in  its  true  perspective. 
There  are  many  millions  of  veterans  for 
which  nothing  of  consequence  has  l)een 
done  for  many  years.  There  are  2  million 
disabled  veterans  who  would  benefit  from 
the  compensation  Increase.    Both  groups 
of  veterans  could  be  benefited  were  it  not 
for  the  position  taken  by  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  chairman.    I  for  one  am 
not  willing  to  sacrifice  these  16  million 
veterans  for  the  sake  of  the  2  million, 
however  highly  I  respect  the  wishes  and 
needs  of  the  3  million.    Both  pieces  of 
legislation  will  become  law.    It  is  merely 
a  question  of  time. 

If  veterans  would  stand  togetlMr  on 
the  matter,  the  impaase  would  be  re- 
solved In  due  course.  Rather  than  face 
reelection  In  Uie  position  of  the  one  man 
thwarting  three  Important  pieces  of  vet- 
erans' leelslatlon,  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  will  find  It  necessary  to  go  to 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  where  the 
differences  can  be  worked  out 

Yet.  rather  than  stand  together,  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  there  is  some  division 
among  veterans'  organieations.  Of  the 
major  veterans'  organliatlons,  the  Amer- 
ican Le^on  and  the  American  Veterans' 
Committee  stand  behind  the  Senate  posi- 
tion. Certain  other  veterans'  organiza- 
tions— the  VFW,  the  DAV,  and  AM- 
VETS — have  recanted  and  now  state 
they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  NSLI 
IJTovision  for  the  sake  of  the  compensa- 
tion increase. 

When  persons  claim  to  speak  for  vet- 
erans, we  should  realize  that  it  is  the 
American  Legion  which  speaks  for  65  to 
70  percent  of  all  veterans.  While  the 
VFW  represents  a  substantial  number  of 
veterans,  most  of  the  other  veterans'  or- 
ganizations   have    little   more    than    a 


shirttaiUul    of    active    members    who 
attend  meetings. 

The  American  Legion  represents  al- 
most three-quarters  of  all  organized  vet- 
erans. This  organization  has  a  greater 
percentage  of  active  members — com- 
pared to  total  membership — than  any 
other  veterans'  organization. 

The  American  Legion  has  steadfastly 
supported  my  position  and  continues  to 
support  it;  and.  might  I  point  out  that 
their  membership  is  not  limited  to  dis- 
abled veterans.  Many  of  the  greatest 
and  most  outstanding  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica are  active  and  infiuential  members  of 
the  American  Legion. 

The  Senate,  by  combining  these  meas- 
ures in  the  one  bUl.  H.R.  856,  is  insisting 
that  veterans  stand  together.  This  is  a 
move  to  coimter  the  divide -and -conquer 
tactics  of  the  oppositkm. 

On  the  question  of  benefits  for  veter- 
ans, there  can  be  no  doubting  where  I 
stand.     I  am  for  all  veterans — the  dis- 
abled, and  others.    In  order  to  benefit 
the  larger  number,  I  am  forced  to  insist 
that  veterans  stand  together.    There  is 
nothing  new  to  the  principle  of  amend- 
ing bills  which  benefit  some,  in  order  to 
benefit  a  much  greater  numl>er.    It  has 
been  done  more  than  a  thousand  times. 
The  Senate's  stake  in  the  matter  Is 
very  great — even  greater  than  would  be 
assumed  by  looking  at  the  merits  of  the 
particular  legislation  involved  in  the  im- 
passe.    What  is  at  issue  here,  funda- 
mentally, is  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
act  and  legislate  a  coequal  Iwdy  with 
the  House.    It  is  noteworthy  that,  under 
its  present  chairman,  there  never  has 
been  a  conference  between  members  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
and  members  of  the  Setutte  Committee 
on  Finance.     And  yet.  It  Is  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  which  most  leg- 
islation passed  on  recommendations  of 
the  House  Conmilttee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Is  referred.     The  SenaU  cannot 
afford  to  aoqulesee  in  a  completely  de- 
ffradlnc  precedent.    To  do  so  would  be 
puslUanlmous,    When  It  has  been  done 
the  precedent  ha«  plagued  us  for  decades, 
As  I  have  stated,  I  am  wUllng  to  bear 
the  burden  of  this  flght.  If  it  is  neeee- 
mrj.    But  the  Senate  must  stand  Arm 
in  the  matter. 

Under    present    clrctmistances,    the 
Senate  has  no  choice  but  to  wait  until 
next   year.     In   the   next    Congress,   I 
pledge  my  best  efforts  toward  bringing 
this  matter  to  an  honorable  conclusion. 
Those  of  us  who  favor  the  NSLI  pro- 
posal win  find  It  necessary  to  seek  a 
champion    or    some   champions    among 
House  Members  who  we  may  hope  will 
use  all  means  available  to  them  to  see 
that  the  House  has  a  chance  to  speak  on 
the  subject.    One  obvious  way  that  this 
matter  could  be  resolved,  for  example, 
would  be  for  Members  of  the  House  to 
sign  a  discharge  petition,  to  pry  a  meas- 
ure of  this  sort  loose  from  the  House 
Committee  aa  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the 
House  Rules  Committee.    I  have  reason 
to  beUeve  that  there  will  bo  a  growing 
volume  of  support  from  House  Members. 
Whatever  ability  I  have  to  obtain  coop- 
eration and  assistance  in  that  body.  I 
shall  certainly  exert.    I  h^>e  other  Sen- 
ators will  do  likewise. 
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Like  other  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  aware  of  the  growing  pressure  which 
will  continue  to  increase  until  one  side 
or  the  other  yields  in  this  matter.  Yet 
I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  to  other 
Senators  that  the  Senate  is  holding  the 
stronger  hand;  and  when  we  think  in 
terms  of  ultimates,  it  is  the  Senate  which 
has  the  last  say.  Let  us  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  stalemate  continues 
and  both  Houses  adjourn  next  year  with- 
out further  action  on  these  three  impor- 
tant matters  which  have  been  wrapped 
into  a  single  package  and  sent  to  the 
House.  Every  House  Member  and  every 
Senator  will  have  to  explain  to  his  con- 
stituents why  Congress  failed  to  act  on 
these  three  meritorious  proix)sals.  One- 
third  of  the  Senators  will  be  candidates. 
Two-thirds  of  Senators  have  continuing 
terms.  Every  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs  will  find 
it  necessary  to  take  a  stand  on  this  issue, 
either  for  or  against  the  position  taken 
by  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Those  who  take  a  stand  against  veterans 
will  And  their  position  increasingly  un- 
popular, and  the  matter  will  become  an 
Issue  In  every  congressional  race. 

As  one  who  has  received  as  much  pres- 
sure on  this  subject  as  any  Member  of 
the  Senate,  I  am  personally  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  opposition  Is  for  the  most 
p*rt  a  paper  tiger,  representing  Insur- 
•nee  companies,  who  better  than  anyone 
ftr«  aware  of  the  genuine  merits  of  the 
ftriumcnt  for  the  N8LX  reoptnlnf  pro* 
poMl.  Th«M  powerful  infurftnoe  eom- 
p«nl«t  have  f  rMi  unounu  of  money  and 
very  eompeUnt  reprtMntftikm,  They 
h*ve  very  few  votes, 

A§  ft  m»tUr  of  fftet,  the  insurance 
eomp«nles  h*ve  rather  consistently 
denied  th«t  they  were  themselves  oppoe- 
ing  the  IfSLI  proposal.  They  have 
sought  to  give  the  impression  that  it  is 
their  salesmen  who  are  making  the  fight 
as  more  or  less  free  agents.  Yet  there 
are  more  than  200  times  as  many  vet- 
erans who  could  be  benefited  as  there  are 
Insurance  salesmen  who  might  object. 

It  is  time  that  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  face  this  issue  honestly  and 
squarely.  Speaking  as  one  Senator,  I 
do  not  care  to  report  to  veterans  that 
this  matter  was  deferred  again  because 
we  failed  to  fight  hard  enough. 

The  public  pays  us  to  fight  these  bat- 
tles. Sooner  or  later,  both  Senators  and 
Congressmen  should  be  willing  to  take 
a  public  stand  on  this  major  veterans' 
insurance  issue.  One  cannot  expect  for- 
ever to  be  "everybody's  sweetheart  but 
nobody's  gal." 

If  the  Senate  will  make  it  clear  in  un- 
mistakable terms  that  it  demands  that 
the  three  measures  on  the  Speaker's  desk 
be  considered  as  a  package  and  in  no 
other  way.  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
In  my  mind  that  the  growing  pressure 
will  require  the  House  to  relent  from 
the  inflexible  and  unreasonable  position 
taken  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
conunittee.  Why  do  I  say  this?  I  say 
it  because  the  Senate  is  right.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  being  unreasonable.  I  say 
it  because  the  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  is  as  wrong  as  a  person  can 
be  in  either  of  these  two  bodies  in  in- 
forming the  Senate  in  advance  that  a 


Senate-proposed  measure  would  not  be 
considered  by  the  House,  regardless  of 
the  bill  to  which  it  was  added,  and  In 
attempting  to  pursue  any  such  proce- 
dure. The  Senate  is  rightfully  entitled 
to  an  apology  from  any  Member  of  the 
House  when  that  Member  suggests  taking 
an  arbitrary  attitude  toward  a  coequal 
body.  If  we  stand  like  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar,  we  will  prevail.  We  will  pass 
desirable  and  meritorious  legislation 
which  has  been  too  long  delayed,  and 
we  will  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Senate  as  a  responsible  and  coequal  body 
of  lawmakers. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  the  Sena- 
tor who  suggested  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present.  I  must  object  to  a 
request  to  withdraw  the  order  until  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  llfr.  Lono)  can 
be  located. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  continue  to  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  r9' 
sclnded. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICCR.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
September  22,  1961.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts 
and  Joint  resolution: 

S  200.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  relative  to  employment  for  certain 
adult  Indians  on  or  near  Indian  reserva- 
tions." approved  August  3,  1956: 

S  541.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  1. 
1948  (62  Stat.  281).  to  empower  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Generai  Services  to  appoint 
nonunlformed  special  policemen: 

8.931.  An  act  to  repeal  that  part  of  the 
act  of  March  2.  1889,  as  amended,  which  re- 
quires that  grantors  furnish,  free  of  all  ex- 
penses to  the  Government,  all  requisite  ab- 
stracts, official  certlflcaUons  and  evidences 
of  title: 

S.  1317.  An  act  to  change  the  designation 
of  that  portion  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park 
on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  In  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  to  the  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1501.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  contract  for  the  sale,  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  repair,  or  relocation  of 
Government-owned  electric  and  telephone 
lines  and  other  utility  facilities  used  for  the 
administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs; 


S.  1539.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  height  of  buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  June 
1,  1910,  as  amended; 

8.  1719.  An  act  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  Indian 
reservation  roads; 

S.  1762.  An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
physical  therapy  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  1768.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion to  Indian  tribes  of  unclaimed  per  capita 
and  other  individual  payments  of  tribal  trust 
funds; 

S.  1807.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposition 
of  land  no  longer  needed  for  the  Chllocco 
Indian  Industrial  School  at  Chllocco.  Okla.; 

S.  2224.  An  act  to  grant  minerals.  Includ- 
ing oil.  gas.  and  other  natural  deposits,  on 
certain  lands  In  the  Northern  Cheyenne  In- 
dian Reservation.  Mont.,  to  certain  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

8.2241.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Jlcarllla 
Apache  Tribe  of  the  Jlcarllla  Reservation, 
N.  Mex..  approximately  391.43  acres  of  feder- 
ally owned  land; 

S.  2395  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  reduced  an- 
nuities to  male  employees  who  have  attained 
age  62.  and  for  other  purposes; 

8  2422.  An  act  concerning  the  White  House 
and  providing  for  the  care  and  preservation 
of  tu  historic  and  artistic  contents;  and 

8,J  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  observance  of  the  centennial  of  the  enact, 
ment  of  the  Hotnestead  Act. 
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RESERVE    AND    NATIONAL    GUARD 
FORCES 

Mr.  8TENNI8.  Mr,  President,  the 
many  provisions  voted  by  ConsrrM  this 
year  reflect  the  reappraisal  of  our  de- 
fense  programs  by  the  new  administra- 
tion. This  has  resulted,  in  some  cases, 
in  an  increased  appropriation  and,  in 
other  cases,  a  decrease  in  the  funds 
to  be  provided. 

But  in  all  cases,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  and 
the  Appropriations  Committees  took  a 
national  point  of  view  and  not  a  paro- 
chlal  attitude  on  the  issues  Involved. 

Among  the  programs  which  will  get 
added  impetus  this  year  Include:  First, 
acceleration  of  the  Polaris  and  antisub- 
marine warfare  programs:  second,  ac- 
celeration of  the  Mlnuteman  program: 
third,  provisions  for  unforeseen  con- 
struction that  might  arise  in  connection 
with  the  Nike-Zeus  antl-missile-mis.sile 
program;  fourth,  provisions  for  supple- 
mentary facility  development  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserves;  and  fifth, 
continuation  of  manned  bombers. 

This  built-in  flexibility  is  particularly 
emphasized  in  our  approach  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  all  areas  of  the  Reserve 
units  of  all  the  military  services. 

An  appropriation  of  $65,883,000  for  the 
Army  National  Guard,  the  Air  National 
Guard,  and  all  areas  of  the  Reserve  units 
of  all  the  military  services  is  now  in 
the  bill  to  be  sent  to  the  White  House. 
The  figure  represents  an  increase  of 
$10,455,000  over  the  amount  appropriated 
in  fiscal  year  1961,  and  some  $15  million 
over  the  amount  submitted  in  the  fiscal 
year  1962  budget. 

A  further  breakdown  shows  the  Sen- 
ate lavors  $14,381,000  for  the  Army  Re- 
serve program;  $21,868,750  for  Army 
National  Guard;  $7  million  for  Naval 
Reserve  program;  $4,608,000  for  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  and   $18,275,000  for  Air 


NaUoaal  Ooard.  These  sums  were 
agreed  to  in  conference  and  are  in  the 
bill  sent  to  the  White  House. 

The  National  Guard  Bureau  and  the 
States  can  accomplieh  the  program  en- 
visioned by  this  appropriation,  provided 
there  are  no  arbitrary  limitations  Im- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  on  the  need 
to  get  more  combat  troops  out  of  our 
total  number  of  meti  In  uniform  There 
is  inadequate  utility  of  troops  in  our  de- 
fense forces  with  perhaps  too  much  em- 
phasis on  support  rather  than  fighting 
complements. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  Army  has  frozen 
or  crystallized  its  percentage  of  avail- 
able personnel  devoted  to  either  fighting 
or  direct  support  and  those  in  Indirect  or 
support  roles. 

.  This  is  not  true  of  the  Reserve  units, 
Including  the  National  Guard.  One  way 
to  improve  the  ratio  of  combat  and  sup- 
port personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  is 
to  utilize  the  Reserves  to  advantage. 

We  have  at  our  disposal  the  means  by 
which  oiu-  Army  modernization  program 
will  pay  off  in  the  future.  The  answer 
lies  In  the  new  move  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  to  fur- 
ther emphasize  our  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  Forces— to  utilize  the  men  with 
training  and  talent  to  back  up  our  oom- 
mltmente  in  Berlin  arid  other  parts  of 
the  woiid. 

X  iMrt  Mine  to  the  firm  conclusion 
that  wg  arg  not  fully  utilizing  the  trainad 
Ulgnt  that  Is  so  prevalent  in  our  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Rasarve  programs, 

I  am  convinced  that  proper  utUigatlon 
of  this  talant  U  tb«  only  way  to  hold 
down  the  expense  of  our  military  pro- 
grama  during  tha  tremendous  buildup 
of  arma  asked  by  the  President  and  voted 
by  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  the  large  expenditures  in 
years  to  come. 

We  know  that  the  Reserve  Forces  are 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  about  one-tenth 
of  that  of  the  Active  Forces. 

I  have  urged  greater  emphasis  on  the 
citizen-soldier  concept  over  the  years. 
It  is  In  keeping  with  our  great  need  for  a 
real  bone  and  muscle  Army— the  quick 
striking  force — that  I  am  sure  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  the  decision  to  use  such 
trained  men  to  advantage. 

The  strength  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
forces  of  the  United  States,  as  of  today, 
is  2.440.000  members.  In  addition,  there 
are  some  1.300.000  Standby  Reserves, 
which  Includes  Active  and  Inactive  Re- 
serve strengths. 

The  Congress  recently  provided  the 
President  with  the  authority,  until  July 
1,  1962.  to  order  not  more  than  250.000 
members  of  the  Reserve  to  active  duty 
for  not  more  than  12  months. 

Of  all  the  disctisslon  In  recent  weeks 
related  to  the  strengthening  of  our  Na- 
tion's defenses,  one  fact  has  emerged 
clear  cut  and  indisputable.  Oiu-  Reserve 
imits.  including  the  Army  National 
Guard,  the  Air  National  Guard  and  the 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Re- 
serves are  at  a  levd  of  readiness  higher 
than  ever  before  achieved.  These  citi- 
zen-soldiers and  airmen  are  more  ready. 
Indeed,  than  many  of  us  realized;  more 
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ready  than  some  in  the  past  have  been 
willing  to  admit. 

Members  of  the  Uj8.  Senate  can  be 
proud  that  in  the  many  efforts  made  in 
recent  years  to  reduce  the  strength  and 
effectiveness  of  our  National  Guard  we 
have  stood  almost  unanimously  in  <v- 
posiUon  to  those  efforts  and  in  supjwrt 
of  our  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
forces. 

Our  position  in  this  respect  has  been 
more  than  justified,  for,  in  seeking  to 
sti-engthen  our  defenses  rapidly,  the  Na- 
tion looks  to  its  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  forces,  and  we  will  indeed  within 
a  very  few  weelu  witness  the  ordering  to 
acUve  Federal  service  of  28  Air  NaUonal 
Guard  squadrons  coming  from  20  States, 
and  a  number  of  units  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  many  other  Reserve 
units. 

The  Active  Army  is  now  extended  in 
its  worldwide  commitments  to  the  de- 
gree that  it  would  not  be  effective  in  a 
major  conventional  war  without  its 
Reserve  components.  In  our  system,  the 
Reserve  units  of  all  the  military  serv- 
ices are  the  very  key  to  successful  con- 
ventional warfare. 

The  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
troops  are  the  only  military  forces  that 
have  a  built-in  dispersion  factor.  Their 
distribution  in  small  units  all  over  the 
United  States  would  Insure  a  large  pro- 
portion of  survival  which  poMibly  would 
not  be  true  of  our  heavUy  ooncantratad 
Ragular  Army  foroat,  whoM  locations 
may  well  be  known  by  the  enemy  in 
meticulous  detail, 

U  thare  should  be  the  holocaust  of  nu« 
clear  war,  dispersed  Reserve  uniu  and 
even  individual  reservisU  will  be  of  ines- 
timable value  in  providing  the  leader- 
ship and  courage  so  much  needed  by  a 
demoralized,  frightened,  and  leaderless 
civilian  population. 

Under  the  premise  that  nuclear  deter- 
rence can  result  in  nuclear  stalemate, 
thus  promoting  the  use  of  conventional 
war  methods,  the  availability  of  our  Re- 
serve components  could  spell  the  differ- 
ence between  victory  or  defeat  for  our 
country. 

The  President's  program  for  strength- 
ening our  Nation's  defenses  calls  for 
greater  readiness  through  Increased 
training  of  our  Reserve  organizations 
not  called  upon  at  this  time  for  active 
Federal  service.  The  achievement  of  in- 
creased readiness  will  unquestionably 
require  that  these  units  have  greater 
quantities  of  the  most  modern  weaix>ns 
and  equipment  available.  The  Nation  Is 
making  a  demand  upon  our  Reserves 
and  guardsmen  to  devote  even  more 
time  to  training  than  they  do  presently. 
It  is  Imperative  that  the  Goverrunent. 
therefore,  provide  these  citizen  soldiers 
with  the  tools  and  the  facilities  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  their  assigned  mis- 
sions. 

We  must  be  minUful  that  beyond  the 
purely  military  contribution  which  the 
National  Guard  makes,  these  citizen  sol- 
diers, organized  Into  more  than  5.000 
units,  located  in  3.500  communities  in 
every  State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puer- 
to Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
represent  in  a  very  real  sense  an  impor- 
tant arm  of  our  national  defense. 


The  Reserve  is  a  civilian— a  banker, 
a  carpenter,  a  butcher,  a  t>aker  by  day, 
but  on  weekends  or  on  drill  nights  he 
dons  his  uniform  and  goes  about  the  seri- 
ous business  of  training  for  the  defense 
of  his  country. 

Whether  he  is  In  uniform  or,  as  he  Is 
more  frequently,  in  civilian  dress,  he 
represents  to  his  family,  his  friends,  his 
civic  and  business  clubs,  and  to  all  of  the 
people  of  his  commimity — the  military. 
By  his  participation  in  the  Reserves, 
whether  he  carries  a  rifle  in  an  Infantry 
platoon  or  fiys  a  supersonic  jet  fighter. 
he  gives  a  better  and  more  personal  un- 
derstanding to  all  of  our  citizens  of  the 
need  for  a  strong  and  continuing  mili- 
tary program  In  the  uncertain  years  of 
the  cold  war. 

We  must  remember  that  one  soldier 
In  the  Regular  Forces  requires  housing 
for  his  family,  schools  for  his  children, 
recreation  for  off-hour  leisure,  a  specified 
amount  of  pay  and  allowances  depending 
upon  rank,  transportation  costs  during 
time  of  relocation,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  costs  which  must  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cltlzen-soldler 
by  contract  lives  at  home,  pays  for  his 
children's  education  by  supporting  the 
public  or  private  schools  of  his  choice, 
and  takes  care  of  his  needs  and  that  of 
his  family  from  his  own  pocket  and  not 
the  national  purse. 

The  citizen-soldier  consUntly  contrib- 
utes  to  the  national  economy  while  Reg* 
ular  force  personnel  toke  from  the 
economy. 

Probabljr  more  than  any  other,  the  re- 
servist symbolizes  the  spirit  of  America. 
He  perpetuates  the  concept  of  voluntary, 
part-time  military  training.  He  carries 
on  the  traditions  of  the  mlnuteman. 

These  are  the  men  from  which  the 
military  departments  can  readily  select 
to  build  the  fighting  force  which  may  be 
instantly  needed  in  the  future. 

There  Is  no  "second  team"  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  country.  The  Regular  Army. 
Navy  and  Air  Force  units,  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  and  all  the  Reserve  units 
form  Jointly  one  major  military  picture. 
The  National  Guardsmen  and  reserv- 
ists know  that  if  we  are  going  to  fight 
as  one  team  when  war  comes  we  must 
be  one  team  in  peace. 

We  must  understand  that  the  founda- 
tion of  our  defense  is  in  the  willingness 
of  our  people  to  make  the  sacrifices  nec- 
essary to  secure  our  freedom.  The  citi- 
zen soldier  translates  this  concept  Into 
action  by  his  regular  participation  in  the 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  programs. 

There  are  practical  aspects  to  be  con- 
sidered and  they  are  considered  by  the 
various  committees  of  the  Senate  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  administration 
and  training  of  our  citizen  soldiers. 

With  the  growth  and  the  rapid  mod- 
ernization of  all  elements  of  the  Reserve, 
including  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
the  Air  National  Guard,  there  has  come 
over  the  years  increasing  requirements 
for  training  facilities  of  all  types. 

The  Congress  some  years  ago  ap- 
proved a  long-range  program  for  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  f imdlng  for  the 
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construction  of  armories  for  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  airbase  facilities 
for  our  Air  National  Guard. 

To  date.  Federal  appropriations  of  ap- 
proximately $161  million  have  been 
made  for  Army  National  Guard  armory 
construction,  while  the  States  have  con- 
tributed over  $60  million  in  direct  fimd- 
ing,  not  including  the  cost  of  the  land 
which  the  States  provide.  Responsible 
sources  estimate  that  about  $78  million 
more  of  Federal  funds  with  required 
additional  State  appropriations  will 
complete  this  program. 

Many  untenable  situations  exist  for 
the  proper  training  of  our  Reserve  units 
during  these  critical  times,  and  I  firmly 
believe  we  must  keep  our  Reserve  facili- 
ties in  a  state  of  readiness  because  of 
the  uneasy  international  situation  which 
our  Nation  now  faces. 

The  President  has  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  an  adequate  Reserve  force. 
But  to  be  adequate  and  ready,  these  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  units  must 
be  trained.  Congress  responded  to  this 
need  by  providing  the  facilities  in  which 
to  adequately  train  our  Reserve  forces. 

Once  again  the  country  is  turning  to 
the  Reserves  in  a  period  of  emergency — 
to  a  Reserve  and  National  Guard  force 
whose  level  of  training  and  responsive- 
ness is  at  the  highest  degree  ever  at- 
tained in  its  long  and  honored  history. 

We  only  have  to  look  back  into  history 
to  find  the  true  value  of  the  citizen- 
soldier.  The  valor  and  sacrifice  so  evi- 
dent in  the  critical  times  of  our  Nation's 
history— 1776.  1812.  and  World  Wars  I 
and  n — are  evident  again  today  as  we 
again  face  great  challenges  from  beyond 
our  shores. 

It  was  the  Army  of  1776  and  1812  that 
made  it  possible  to  translate  the  spirit 
and  essence  of  the  Mayflower  Compact 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
into  what  we  call  the  American  way  of 
life. 

We  must  all  realize  the  importance  of 
"eternal  vigilance." 

The  Reserve  Forces  have  certainly 
proved  their  worth  in  the  current  inter- 
national situation,  for  the  Nation  has 
been  compelled  to  rely  heavily  upon  Re- 
serve forces  to  fill  Department  of  De- 
fense planned  requirements  for  man- 
power in  the  service. 

The  eagerness,  readiness,  and  willmg- 
ness  of  the  Reserve  to  perform  their 
paramount  mission  of  furnishing 
trained  units  for  the  defense  of  the  Na- 
tion needs  the  continuing  support  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people. 

The  President  has  declared  that  his 
new  military  buildup  is  for  the  long 
pull — a  program  which  envisages  in- 
creased effectiveness  for  all  the  Armed 
Forces,  including  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  adequate  facili- 
ties contribute  in  large  measure  to  the 
effective  training,  efficiency  and  capabil- 
ity of  our  Reserve  units.  Protective  stor- 
age of  weapons  and  equipment  is  like- 
wise a  necessity  to  protect  and  maintain 
the  equipment  in  order  that  it  will  be 
usable  when  required. 

I  emphasize  these  matters  because  we 
have  added  this  year  greatly  increased 


training  facilities,  armories,  and  related 
matters. 

Accelerated  deliveries  of  new  and  the 
most  modem  airplanes  to  Air  National 
Guard  units,  for  example,  demands  in- 
creased construction  to  meet  the  mainte- 
nance and  flying  requirements  of  these 
complex  airplanes.  The  Congress  has 
provided  the  funds  to  meet  the  essential 
construction  requirements  for  this  Re- 
serve unit. 

Let  me  say.  in  conclusion,  that  as  we 
seek  a  formula  to  end  the  Berlin  crisis, 
let  us  remember  the  strong  and  ready 
fighting  force  we  now  have  available  at 
home — the  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
units.  We  must  utilize  the  training  and 
talent  of  these  men.  It  is  certainly  one 
way  to  hold  down  the  mounting  costs  of 
our  military  preparedness. 

Our  reservists  are  just  as  anxious  and 
willing  now  to  do  their  part  in  the  event 
of  hostilities  as  they  have  been  in  years 
past.  These  citizen-soldiers  are  not 
complacent;  they  have  not  lost  sight 
of  their  obligation  to  this  country,  mili- 
tarily or  otherwise.  And  they  know  that 
the  Nation  cannot  place  its  total  security 
into  the  hands  of  professional  forces. 
The  reservist  is  truly  an  example  in 
patriotism. 

Every  citizen  in  this  country  has  an 
obligation  to  perform  a  like  service. 

These  Reserve  units  including  Na- 
tional Guard  and  all  Reserve  groups, 
properly  used,  can  help  give  us  a  better 
utilization  of  the  men  we  already  have 
in  uniform  and  give  us  that  bone  and 
muscle  fighting  force  needed  during 
these  perilous  times.  We  are  thankful 
we  have  them  and  shall  support  them  to 
the  limit. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
who  so  capably  heads  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  In  my  judgment  the 
statement  he  has  made  is  very  sound. 
In  World  War  U,  98  percent  of  those 
who  served  in  the  Army  were  citizen- 
soldiers.  We  should  find  a  v/ay  to  utilize 
to  a  greater  extent  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Reserves  because  by  doing  so 
we  can  reduce  the  cost  of  our  total  de- 
fense program.  I  believe  this  point  was 
very  forcefully  brought  out  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi.    I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  emphasize  that  the  only 
way  we  can  see  in  which  to  hold  down 
the  mounting  cost  of  our  tremendous 
military  program  is  to  further  utilize 
the  trained  men  and  talent  we  already 
have  m  these  trained  soldiers  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
who  have  already  7one  through  the  mili- 
tary processes.  These  are  the  Reserves 
and  National  Guard  units,  and  they  are 
a  tremendous  factor,  and  one  of  the 
finest  parts  of  our  fighting  forces.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  one  man  can  be  kept  in 
condition  there  and  almost  ready  for 
one- tenth  of  the  cost  of  a  man  in  the 
Regular  Forces,  fine  as  the  Regular 
Forces  may  be.    I  thank  the  Senator 


A  SUCCESSOR  TO  THE  DIRECTOR 
OP  THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks  excerpts  from  two  articles  dis- 
cussing the  appointment  of  a  successor 
to  Mr.  Allen  W.  Dulles  as  Director  of  the 
Central  InteUigence  Agency.  The  first 
excerpt  is  from  an  article  written  by  a 
distinguished  Hearst  newspapers  re- 
porter, Peter  Andrews,  from  the  Septem- 
ber 20.  1961,  issue  of  the  Baltimore 
News-Post.  The  second  excerpt  is  from 
the  September  20,  1961.  issue  of  Human 
Events. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom    the   Baltimore    News-Post.   Sept.   20, 

1961) 
Mysteries  Top  One  Anotheh  on  Pentagon 

Beat 

(By  Peter  Andrews) 

CIA  POSES  ANOTHEE  MTSTERT 

In  a  wrap-up  of  the  abortive  Cuban  landing 
attempt  the  writer  had  nngered  the  admin- 
istration's contradictory  sandwich  of  com- 
mand  decisions  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
flop. 

Another  mystery  can  be  found  at  the 
natural  home  of  all  good  mysteries — the  CIA. 
It  Is  common  knowledge  the  President  will 
Boon  be  naming  a  successor  to  the  present 
Director  Allen  Dulles.  Who  the  man  will  be 
and  when  he  will  be  appointed  Is  something 
else. 

To  paraphrase  an  old  World  War  n  Air 
Force  publicity  blurb:  "The  sky  overhead 
was  black  with  trial  balloons." 

BXX  MEN  BOOICEO  POB  JOB 

The  names  of  no  less  than  six  men  have 
been  prominently  bandied  about  as  the  log- 
ical successor  to  the  CIA  directorship.  Some 
of  them  were  the  standard  planned  leak  to 
test  reaction  and  others  came  by  way  of 
their  own  drum  beaters. 

They  Included  Deputy  Attorney  Byron 
(Whlzzer)  White,  AsslsUnt  Secretary  of  De- 
fensc  Paul  Nltze,  attorneys  Telford  Taylor, 
and  Fowier  Hamilton,  and  Gen  Maxwell 
Taylor  and  Army  Research  and  Developments 
Director  Oen.   Arthur   Trudeau. 

The  administration  has  had  some  of  Its 
choicer  test  candidates  shot  down  and  now 
will  probably  wait  until  after  Congress  ad- 
journs before  risking  another  burning  by 
appointing  a  new  director.  It  will  be  a 
gre.1t  deal  more  difficult  to  wedge  out  a  man 
after  he  has  gotten  the  feel  of  the  Intelli- 
gence reins  even  on  a  pro  tem]x>re  basis. 

[Prom  Human  Events,  Sept.  22,  1961 1 
CIA:    No  MiLiTART  Need  Afplt 

Recently,  a  band  of  Senators — both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  Including  several 
Democratic  committee  chairmen — sent  up  to 
President  Kennedy  a  recommendation  for 
appointment  to  the  post  of  head  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  (CIA).  The  mes- 
sage was  carried  to  Kennedy  by  a  Democratic 
Senator  who  was  one  of  the  President's 
closest  aids  during  his  victorious  campaign 
for  office  last  fall. 

The  recommendation  was  that  the  suc- 
cessor to  present  CIA  Director  Allen  W.  Dulles 
(who  is  retiring)  should  be  Lt.  Oen.  Arthur 
O.  Trudeau,  at  present  Chief  of  Research  and 
Development  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Trudeau  was 
head  of  Military  Intelligence  (G-2)  from 
1953  to  1955. 

Trudeau  has  been  one  of  the  more  out- 
spoken military  men  In  active  service.     His 
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speeches  have  been  frequently  censored  by 
the  PenUgon,  particularly  the  passages  de- 
nouncing communism. 

Kennedy,  when  this  name  was  given  him, 
said  he  did  not  know  TYudeau  but  would 
investigate  and  think  It  over.  A  few  days 
later,  the  President  InJCormed  the  Democratic 
Senator  that  he  could  tiot  name  Trudeau  be- 
cause the  latter  was  a  "military  man."  ex- 
pressing astonishment,  the  Senator  replied 
that  the  first  head  of  Central  Intelligence 
was  Adm.  Sidney  W.  Souers.  Subsequent 
heads  were  Oen.  Hoyt  B.  Vandenberg  (in  ac- 
tive service).  Rear  Adm.  R  H.  Hlllenkoetter, 
Oen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  and  Dulles. 

The  Democratic  Senator  went  on  to  point 
out  that  the  only  civilian  head  of  CIA  has 
been  Dulles,  who  Is  now  blamed  for  the  con- 
fusion and  bloopers  attributed  to  that  much- 
attacked  agency.  Kennedy  replied  that  this 
is  true,  but  the  "atmosphere  tn  the  country 
is  opposed  to  entrusting  such  positions  to 
senior  military  officers. "  In  view  of  the  con- 
Unued  great  poptilarlty  of  Elsenhower 
throughout  the  country,  the  Senators  In- 
volved remain  dumfounded  by  the  Presi- 
dential statement. 
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Party,  U.8.A..  to  exploit  and  take  over 
such  racial-agitating  organizations  as 
CORE. 


COMMUNIST  EXPLOITATION  OF 
CONGRESS  ON  RACIAL  EQUALITY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months  there  have  been  many 
evidences  of  the  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party  is  exploiting  and  using  CORE, 
the  Congress  on  Racial  Equality,  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  racial  disturbances 
and  divisions  within  this  country.  In 
testimony  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  March  6,  1961.  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  made  such  an 
assertion  in  pointing  to  the  CORE  sit- 
in  movement  and  Commtmist  exploita- 
tion of  the  Internal  divisions  and  ten- 
sions caused  by  these  well-planned  but 
unfortunate  incidents. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  EastimndI.  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  its 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  did  a 
masterful  job  on  May  25.  1961,  of  docu- 
menting Communist  and  Communist- 
front  records  of  most  of  the  leaders  of 
CORE.  Subsequently,  on  August  3 
1961.  Mr.  R.  M.  Hitt.  Jr.,  the  able  editor 
of  the  Charleston  Evening  Post  of  Char- 
leston, S.C.  wrote  a  front-page  editorial 
In  which  he  presented  further  evidence 
tying  CORE  freedom  rider  leaders  to 
communism.  I  had  this  editorial  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Ricohd  of  August 
9,  1961. 

Information  has  now  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  two  of  the  leading  Com- 
munists in  the  San  Francisco  area  have 
made  application  to  CORE  headquarters 
In  New  York  City  to  establish  a  CORE 
chapter  in  San  Francisco.  These  two 
persons  are  Juanita  Wheeler,  a  member 
of  the  national  committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  and  Lee  Levy  Kutnick,  a 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  County 
Communist  Party  Committee. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  what 
action  is  taken  on  this  application  by 
these  two  known  Communists  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  chapter  of  CORE  In  San 
Francisco.  It  may  be  that  action  has 
already  been  taken  on  this  application. 
Regardless,  however,  of  the  final  dis- 
position of  this  application,  I  think  the 
filing  of  this  application  gives  additional 
evidence  of  the  efforts  of  the  Communist 


SENATOR  JAVIT8'  REPORT.  1961— 
ANNUAL  REPORT  BY  SENATOR 
JAVTTS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NEW 
YORK,  87TH  CONGRESS.  1ST  SES- 
SION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
herewith  my  annual  report  on  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

THE  COLO  WAB 

Since  President  Kennedy  met  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  in  Vienna  on  June 
4.  new  challenges  to  our  leadership  of 
the  free  world  have  arisen  in  Asia.  Africa, 
Latin  America,  and  Europe. 

Berlin  and  East  Germany  constitute 
a  major  foreign  policy  problem  because 
they  represent  the  key  to  peace  and  se- 
curity In  free  Europe.  The  United  States 
must  not  yield  to  Khrushchev's  viola- 
tion of  the  four-power  agreements  and 
threats  of  atomic  war.  and  I  rejected 
Senator  Mansfield's  proposals  on  mak- 
ing Berlin  a  free  city.  For  this  purpose, 
I  introduced  a  resolution  urging  that  we 
continue  to  seek  four-power  negotiations 
on  German  reunification;  guarantee  of 
the  security  of  Europe  through  those 
negotiations;  and  reject  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
unilateral  efforts  to  abrogate  the  post- 
war agreements  on  access  to  Berlin,  and 
the  unification  of  Germany  by  free  elec- 
tions. Under  my  direction,  a  policy  brief 
was  prepared  for  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  Senate  setting  forth  the  legal 
basis  for  our  rights  in  Berlin,  and  pre- 
senting some  alternatives  for  negotia- 
tions. 

An  earlier  test  of  U.S.  policy  took  place 
over  the  Communist  Invasion  of  Laos.  I 
urged  action  to  save  the  lawful  govern- 
ment through  the  regional  security  al- 
liance to  which  we  belong.  SEATO,  in 
which  we  could  participate,  even  with 
troops,  if  it  became  necessary.  In  nego- 
tiations following  a  cease-fire,  the  vari- 
ous factions  agreed  to  form  a  new  gov- 
ernment but  the  situation  is  not  yet 
settled. 

I  also  urged  regional  action  in  the  dif- 
ficulties with  Cuba  under  the  Rio  Pact. 
The  attempt  to  overthrow  this  neo-Com- 
munist  government  by  an  Invasion  of 
free  Cuban  forces  who  had  our  support 
failed  tragically.  I  joined  In  legisla- 
tion for  a  joint  supervisory  committee 
over  the  role  of  our  IntelllgMice  activi- 
ties in  the  Cuban  situation.  Later.  I 
supported  legislation  making  hijacking 
of  U.S.  aircraft  subject  to  heavy  punish- 
ment, including  the  death  penalty. 

The  eventual  answer  to  Cuba,  in  my 
opinion,  Is  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
Invocation  of  the  Rio  Pact.  Joint  action 
with  the  requiied  number  of  the  other 
American  states  is  the  road  which  ulti- 
mately will  rid  us  of  this  neo-Communist 
enclave. 

I  have  opposed  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China  and  its  admission  to  the 
U.N.  as  long  as  it  continues  to  act  as  an 
outlaw  nation  and  to  flout  international 
morality  and  law,  and  I  have  opposed  the 
admission  to  the  U.N.  of  Outer  Mon- 
golia,   This  effort  is  obviously  a  Soviet 


maneuver  to  strengthen  its  position  in 
Asia  and  would  seem  completely  unre- 
warding for  the  free  world. 

U.S.  support  of  the  United  Nations 
action  in  the  Congo  Is  basic  to  o\ir  policy 
In  Africa.  The  U.N.  effort  to  disarm  the 
Katanganese  was  taken  under  authority 
granted  by  the  General  Assembly  In 
February  1961.  but  I  urged  that  the  au- 
thority had  to  be  renewed  by  the  General 
Assembly  when  It  was  clear  that  force 
had  to  be  employed — a  cease-fire  settled 
the  question  for  the  time  being.  The 
tragic  death  of  Secretary  General  I^ 
Hammarskjold  In  a  plane  crash  while  on 
his  way  to  peace  negotiations  on  Ka- 
tanga was  a  devastating  blow.  I  have 
supported  U.S.  opposition  to  the  troika 
system  for  running  the  U.N.,  favored  a 
new  single  Secretary  General  and  sug- 
gested Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as  an  in- 
terim trustee  Secretary  General. 

A  second  point  of  our  policy  is  to  back 
self-determination  in  Africa  with  due 
regard  for  human  rights.  This  applies 
with  respect  to  Angola,  to  Tunis,  and, 
with  due  regard  for  a  more  complex  situ- 
ation, to  Algeria  also.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, I  believe  that  we  must  also  fight 
apartheid  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  Communist  challenge  of  aggres- 
sion, infiltration,  and  subversion  has 
properly  caused  great  anxiety.  We  have 
to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  keep 
up  our  national  security  and,  at  the  same 
time,  strengthen  our  alliances  and  coop- 
eration with  the  other  nations  of  the  free 
world  so  that  we  can  become  more  closely 
Integrated.  We  must  have  confidence  In 
ourselves  and  the  values  we  represent  to 
the  world. 

I  made  a  strong  effort  to  increase 
funds  for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
Uncle  Sam  carries  a  big  stick  and  speaks 
with  a  small  voice.  I  shall  continue  this 
fight. 

CHALLENGE   IN    SPACE 

The  Soviet  achievement  of  sending  a 
man  into  space  and  in  orbit  around  the 
earth,  and  our  own  success  in  sending 
Astronauts  Shepard  and  Grissom,  were 
scientific  highlights  of  the  year.  Project 
Mercury  is  aimed  at  sending  an  astro- 
naut into  orbit  around  the  earth.  The 
Saturn  rocket,  most  powerful  In  the 
world,  is  now  in  its  final  testing  stages. 
The  President's  program  to  send  a  man 
to  the  moon  must  be  justified  by  showing 
that  it  can  contribute  materially  to  our 
scientific  knowledge  as  well  as  for  its 
propaganda  or  "sporting"  value  of  being 
first  on  the  moon. 

Great  progress  has  also  been  made 
in  developing  the  accuracy  of  defense 
rockets  and  missiles,  while  the  Polaris 
missile  fired  under  water  from  a  sub- 
marine assures  U.S.  superiority  at  sea.  I 
supported  Increased  budget  expenditures 
for  these  defense  programs. 

Our  Tiros  weather  TV  sateUites  and 
Echo  radio  satellite  opened  up  a  new  era 
in  communication.  I  participated  in 
hearings  to  determine  how  Echo  can 
best  be  used  for  the  public  good. 

NT7CLEAK    TESTING 

The  U.S.S.R.'s  decision  to  resume 
nuclear-bomb  testing  in  the  atmosphere 
demonstrated  the  hypocrisy  of  Its  con- 
cern over  the  effects  of  fallout  and  its 
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insincerity  during  negotiations  for  a  test 
ban  for  over  3  years  at  Geneva.  Na- 
tional security  required  the  United 
States  to  resume  testing  after  the  Soviet 
decision,  but  this  was  done  underground 
so  as  not  to  pollute  the  air.  I  would 
welcome  negotiations  for  a  ban  based  on 
international  inspection  and  control,  but 
to  negotiate  fruitlessly  only  deters  some 
more  efTectlve  action,  as  through  the  U Jif. 
I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  US.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  which  became 
law  Our  aim  to  prevent  war  and  to 
establish  a  lasting  peace  among  nations 
requires  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  to 
secure  development  of  a  firm  basis  of 
enforclble  international  law.  Treaties 
will  be  required,  along  with  interna- 
tional machinery  for  inspection  and 
control,  which  so  far.  unfortimately,  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  oppose. 
ntAOK  A^a>  aid 

I  supported  and  voted  for  the  foreign- 
aid  program  with  long -term  financing 
as  requested  by  the  President,  and  also 
as  amended  later  by  Congress  to  provide 
5-year  authorization  and  annual  appro- 
priations. The  total  5-year  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  Is 
$7,200  million:  $1.2  billion  for  fiscal  1962 
and  $1.5  billion  for  each  of  the  4  fiscal 
years  1963  through  1966.  My  amend- 
ment authorizing  the  use  of  private 
channels  for  aid  will  serve  as  the  focal 
point  of  an  effort  to  enlist  U.S.  manage- 
ment and  labor  in  a  program  to  pTOVide 
pools  of  technical  and  managerial  per- 
sonnel for  long-term  service  in  overseas 
development  programs  of  new  nations. 

Congress  appropriated  $3,914  million 
for  the  fiscal  1962  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. Including  $1.6  bUllon  for  military 
aid.  $1,112,500,000  for  economic  aid.  and 
$275  million  for  the  President's  contin- 
gency fund.  Also  included  is  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  newly  established  Peace 
Corps. 

The  rapid  implementation  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Conunon  Market  urgently  re- 
quires action  to  increase  U.S.  economic 
competitiveness.  The  Senate  approved 
U.S.  membership  in  the  very  important 
new  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development — OECD — the 
20-nation  free-world  group  with  an  an- 
nual gross  production  of  nearly  $1  tril- 
lion, which  is  now  concentrating  its 
attention  to  helping  the  less  developed 
countries  to  attain  proper  progress  in 
their  development  programs. 

I  have  proposed  that  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean OECD  members  and  Japan  join 
with  the  United  States  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica's Alliance  for  Progress. 

My  bill  for  a  Peace  by  Investment 
Corporation,  based  on  an  idea  of  B.  A. 
Javits.  Esq..  my  brother,  would  go  far  in 
drawing  into  the  mainstream  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  the  investment  of  mil- 
lions of  small  shareholders  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  free  world. 

The  United  States  needs  a  foreign- 
trade  policy  which  will  enable  business 
to  increase  sales  in  old  and  new  foreign 
markets,  while  assuring  that  domestic 
industry,  workers,  and  ctxnmunltles  ad- 
versely   affected    by    imports    will    be 


helped  to  adjust  to  the  constantly 
changing    competitive    situation.      My 

National  Import  Policy  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Export  Policy  Act  are  designed  to 
provide  the  instnmients  necessary  for  a 
policy  of  trade  expansion.  Export  credit 
guarantees  under  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  expanded  export  services 
which  I  sponsored  have  been  authorized 
by  Congress. 

To  gear  up  the  national  economy.  I 
introduced  legislation  to  establish  a 
Peace  Production  Board. 

To  help  improve  our  mternational  bal- 
ance of  payments,  legislation  which  I 
initiated  in  the  86th  Congress  to  set  up 
a  U.S.  Office  of  International  Travel  was 
adopted ;  also  adopted  was  my  bill  In- 
creasing from  $10  to  $100  the  duty-free 
amount  which  foreign  tourists  may 
bring  into  the  country. 

NKAS   CAST 

In  the  Senate.  I  urged  a  just  solution 
to  the  Arab  refugee  problem  on  the  basis 
of  resettlement  in  Arab  lands  and  com- 
pensation for  abandoned  property.  I 
protested  as  a  blunder  the  State  Depart- 
ment's grant  to  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic of  a  license  to  purchase  research 
rockets  within  48  hours  after  Israel  had 
fired  a  meteorological  rocket  of  her  own 
construction.  I  supported  measures  to 
direct  UJS.  policy  against  blockades, 
boycotts,  and  blacklisting  of  U.S.  busi- 
ness firms  and  discrimination  against 
Americans  by  Arab  States  pursuant  to 
the  Morse-Javits  and  Douglas-Keating 
amendments. 

World  interest  was  centered  in  Israel's 
historic  trial  of  the  Nazi  war  criminal, 
Adolf  Eichmann.  charged  with  com- 
plicity in  the  murder  of  6  million  Jews. 
Favorable  reaction  to  Israel's  handling 
of  the  trial  was  reflected  in  a  survey  of 
1.800  newspapers  around  the  world, 
which  I  placed  in  the  Rccou. 
NATIONAL  oamfss 

The  Congress  voted  $46.8  billion  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
1962,  the  highest  amount  appropriated 
for  defense  since  the  Korean  war.  In- 
cluded ir  this  amount  is  nearly  $16.8  bil- 
lion for  defense  procurement  and  $5  3 
billion  for  research  and  development — 
significant  figures  for  many  New  York 
State  companies  holding  Government 
contracts — also  funds  for  strengthening 
the  U.S.  nuclear  strike  and  air  defense 
capability,  for  the  enlargement  of  our 
fleet  of  nuclear-powered  submarines. 
Congress  also  approved  nearly  $18  bil- 
lion for  the  programs  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

I  supported  the  bill  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  call  up  250.000 
Reserves  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  12 
months  and  to  extend  active  duty  tours 
for  the  same  period. 

BUOGCT    Alts    TAXIS 

In  his  revised  budget  message,  the 
President  estimated  spending  at  $87.4 
billion  and  revenues  at  $82.7  billion, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  $5.3  billion;  this  defi- 
cit may  go  higher  in  view  of  total  ap- 
propriations of  $86,606,487,273  at  this 
session. 

The  Govenunent's  fiscal  situation  re- 
quires  close   scrutiny   of   programs   to 


eliminate  unnecessary  Items  such  as 
pork-barrel  spending  and  unrealistic 
farm  price-support  programs. 

A  proposal  to  withhold  taxes  on  divt- 
dends  and  interest  was  recommended  by 
the  President.  Such  a  proposal  must 
include  provisions  to  protect  low-income 
recipients  by  assuring  them  of  early 
refund  or  other  protection  against  the 
wltliholding  of  small  amounts  of  income 
necessary  for  their  livelihood.  I  have 
opposed  proposals  to  repeal  the  4-per> 
cent  mcome  tax  credit  for  dividends. 

The  Congress  should  and  I  feel  will 
give  relief  to  the  tax  problems  of  the 
stockholders  who  bear  no  responsibility 
for  the  antitrust  violations  involved  in 
the  Du  Pont-General  Motors  stock  di- 
vestiture situation. 

The  Senate  passed  legislation  to  main- 
tain the  4-cent  gasoline  tax  necessary  to 
keep  the  highway  program  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis. 

EDUCATION    AND    HEALTH 

Federal  aid  to  education  is  as  vital  to 
our  Nation's  welfare  as  any  other  na- 
tional defense  measure  and  the  ad- 
ministration's surrender  of  its  entire  po- 
sition when  it  yielded  on  the  school  aid 
issue  was  one  of  its  major  failures.  The 
Senate  had  voted  a  3 -year  program  of 
aid  to  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  teachers'  salaries  and  con- 
struction. After  trying  unsuccessfully 
with  Senator  Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  to  re- 
duce the  overall  amount  from  $2  5  billion 
and  revise  the  allocation  to  make  It  fair- 
er. I  supported  it  In  the  House,  however, 
the  Rules  Committee  effectively  blocked 
action  on  this  and  other  education  bills. 

The  bill  expanding  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  Includes,  as  a  result 
of  a  study  of  such  training  which  I  inau- 
gurated, a  new  title  providing  for  grants 
and  programs  for  international  affairs 
studies  at  home  and  abroad.  Also,  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  contains  pro- 
vision for  reforming  the  non-Communist 
affidavit  which  had  roused  considerable 
opposition  among  colleges  and  students, 
while  maintaining  the  loyalty  oath. 

To  aid  nonpublic  schools,  an  amend- 
ment was  adopted  in  committee  to  the 
NDEA  which  authorized  a  $375  million. 
3 -year  program  of  Federal  construction 
loans  at  fair  interest  rates. 

When  there  was  no  hope  of  anything 
else  I  voted  in  favor  of  legislation  ex- 
tending the  federally  Impacted  areas 
school  program  and  the  NDEA  un- 
amended for  2  years. 

I  supported  the  College  Academic  Fa- 
cilities and  Scholarship  Act  now  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  authorizing  $1.5  billion 
in  loans  for  classroom  construction  and 
a  5-year  program  providing  212.000 
scholarships.  I  voted  for  the  Mutual 
Education  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act, 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  to  consolidate 
and  coordinate  oiu-  international  ex- 
change program  for  students  and 
teachers. 

A  number  of  amendments  liberalizing 
the  social  security  system  were  enacted 
at  this  session.  These  provide  for  an 
increase  in  minimum  benefits  to  $40 
per  month,  lowering  the  retirement  age 
for  men  to  62  at  80  percent  of  full  bene- 
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fits  and  lowering  the  number  of  quar- 
ters required  for  eligibility.  I  supported 
an  amendment  which  was  adopted  to 
raise  the  earnings  limitations  foT  social 
security  beneflclartes  from  $1,500  to 
$1,700.  Thus,  only  50  cents  of  benefits 
will  be  lost  for  every  $1  earned  between 
$1,200  and  $1,700.  I  am  continuing  my 
efforts  to  get  action  on  Federal  legisla- 
tion eliminating  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment because  of  age. 

The  Self -Employment  Retirement 
Act — H.R.  10 — which  I  support  has  been 
reported  to  the  Senate  and  should  come 
up  early  next  year. 

The  Senate  adopted  my  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  each  year  as  "Senior 
Citizens  Month."  As  a  member  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  partici- 
pated in  hearings  and  studies  on  the 
health,  housing,  and  employment  of  the 
aging. 

The  administration  must  bear  the  full 
responsibility  for  failing  to  push  health- 
care insurance  legislation  for  our  older 
citizens  at  this  session.  Experience  has 
proved  the  Inadequacy  of  the  Kerr-Mills 
legislation  adopted  last  year.  The  bill 
which  I  Introduced  » ith  nine  Republican 
Senators  as  cosponsors  would  have  done 
the  Job  by  providing  for  cooperative  pro- 
grams between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  have  said  repeated- 
ly that  there  is  room  for  accommodation 
in  both  approache.s — general  revenue 
and  social  security— and  with  a  genuine 
bipartisan  effort  we  can  enact  a  pro- 
gram in  1962. 

Although  I  advocated  a  more  exten- 
sive program,  I suppoited  a  bUl  esUbllsh- 
ing  a  3 -year,  $30  million  program  to  aid 
communities  fight  juvenile  delinquency. 
It  provides  pilot  projects  and  training 
for  workers  in  the  field.  To  provide  fa- 
cilities and  services  for  the  day  care  of 
needy  children,  I  introduced  legislation 
authorizing  $12.5  million  in  grants  to 
States.  I  also  supportycd  the  bill  author- 
izing payments  of  benefits  to  children 
of  unemployed  parents. 

The  relief  rules  established  by  New- 
burgh,  N.Y.,  awakened  interest  in  the 
administration  of  the  entire  public  wel- 
fare structure,  which  was  commendable. 
But  there  were  some  aspects  of  the 
Newburgh  code  which  I  felt  were  not 
humane  and  open  to  legal  question. 
The  courts  are  now  ruling. 

The  .<230  million  Community  Health 
Services  and  Facilities  Act,  which  I  sup- 
ported, became  law  to  help  construction 
of  new  nursing  home  and  other  health 
facilities,  expanded  home-care  services, 
and  other  community  health  services 
outside  of  hospitals.  It  was  similar  to  a 
bill  I  had  introduced  with  the  backing 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

LA3C<* 

Labor  disputes  which  seriously  dis- 
rupted vital  transportation  services  were 
the  tugboat  strike  in  New  York  in 
January,  the  flight  engineers'  dispute 
which  tied  up  domestic  airlines,  and  the 
maritime  strike  which  paralyzed  the  port 
of  New  York. 

Extraordinary  amounts  of  constitu- 
ent mail  expressed  concern  over  such 
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labor-management  disputes  and  the  In- 
adequacy of  present  Taft-Hartley  proce- 
dures. I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
deal  with  national  emergency  strikes  by 
making  available  facts  and  recommen- 
dations prepared  by  an  impartial  board 
of  inquiry.  Where  all  other  efforts  faU, 
my  bill  permits  the  Government  to  op- 
erate the  struck  plants,  but  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  the  national  health 
and  safety. 

Congress  passed  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1961  to  increase  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  to  $1.15  per  hour  for  the 
next  2  years  and  $1.25  begmning  in  1963, 
and  extend  wage  and  hour  coverage  un- 
der the  act  to  approximately  3.6  million 
workers,  principally  in  the  larger  retail 
and  retail  service  industries.  I  supported 
this  legislation,  and  my  amendment  ht- 
came  part  of  the  act  calling  for  a  study 
of  the  existing  wage  structure  in  the 
hotel,  motel,  restaurant,  and  food  serv- 
ices industries. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Manpower  Act 
of  1961,  which  I  favored,  to  authorize 
4-year,  $655  million  program  to  retrain 
displaced  workers. 

Two  bills  which  I  supported  were  en- 
acted to  meet  the  challenges  of  hard  core 
unemployment:  the  depressed  areas 
bill— where  I  joined  in  fighting  for  and 
obtaining  effective  antiraiding  provi- 
sions— to  assist  and  revitalize  communi- 
ties industiially;  and  the  extension  of 
additional  assistance  to  those  workers 
whose  unemployment  benefits  were  ex- 
hausted. 

To  speed  local  action,  the  Senate 
adopted  my  amendment  to  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  to 
help  the  labor-management-public  com- 
mittees promoting  efficiency,  produc- 
tivity, and  employment. 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  bill 
passed  the  Senate  but  did  not  receive 
House  action. 

The  Senate  passed  five  bills  I  joined 
in  sponsoring  of  direct  benefit  to  domes- 
tic migratory  agricultural  workers. 
They  included  provisions  for  crew  leader 
registration,  child  labor  regulation,  edu- 
cation, health  programs,  and  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  Labor. 
I  opposed  the  bill  allowing  Mexican  labor 
to  be  imported  because  of  the  failure  to 
add  fair  labor  standards. 

HOUSING 

The  Congress  passed  a  housing  bill 
including  vital  improvements  important 
to  New  York's  urban  areas.  It  estab- 
lished a  program  of  loans  for  moderate - 
income  family  housing,  and  a  $125  mil- 
lion housing  program  for  the  elderly, 
new  programs  to  relieve  the  commuter 
crisis  through  mass  transit  loans,  and 
to  assist  in  preserving  open  land  in  our 
cities;  Increased  urban  renewal,  slum 
clearance  funds  and  college  housing 
loans,  and  authorized  100,000  units  of 
additional  public  housing. 

Provisions  which  I  sponsored,  and 
which  became  law,  included  pennission 
to  lower  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion premliun  rates  from  one-half  to  one- 
fourth  percent,  removal  of  the  ceiling  on 
relocation  payments  for  businesses  whose 
property  is  demolished  in  urban  renewal 


programs,  low -Interest  loans  for  such 
businesses,  and  Increases  in  the  limit 
New  York  may  receive  under  college 
housing  and  other  programs. 

I  proposed  an  amendment  to  estab- 
lish a  program  for  middle-income  fam- 
ily housing,  adopting  the  technique 
which  has  been  operating  so  well  in 
New  York  State  under  the  Mitchel-Lama 
program,  but  this  was  not  accepted  by 
the  Senate.  I  shall  continue  to  work 
for  this  program. 

An  amendment  which  I  offered  in 
conunittee  was  accepted  on  legislation 
to  establish  a  new  Cabinet-rank  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  to 
emphasize  that  State,  county,  and  other 
local  action  be  encouraged  and  aided. 

IMICIGEATION 

Reform  of  our  Immigration  laws  is  a 
vital  part  of  our  leadership  of  the  free 
world.  Here,  too,  the  administration 
has  defaulted  in  not  leading.  The  three 
bills  which  I  Introduced  would  modern- 
ize the  national  quota  system  to  reflect 
the  1960  census  and  reallocate  unused 
quotas  among  nations  with  heavy  de- 
mands for  Immigration,  like  Italy  and 
Greece;  provide  nonquota  visas  for  40,000 
refugee-escapees  per  year,  and  put  the 
alien  orphans  program  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Only  an  alien  orphan's  admit- 
tance bill  passed  and  some  help  was  given 
second  and  third  preference  immigrants 
from  Italy. 

I  protested  against  the  situation  which 
forecloses  the  Congress  from  acting  on 
anything  more  than  the  limited  changes 
approved  by  the  chairmen  of  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  dealing  with  im- 
migration. 

aviL  RIGHTS 

At  the  opening  of  this  Congress  I 
joined  in  an  effort  to  amend  rule  XXII 
of  the  Senate,  which  in  its  present  foim 
permits  filibusters.  Even  the  threat  of 
a  filibuster  often  causes  civil  rights  leg- 
islation and  other  measures  to  die  or  be 
emasculated  at  the  hands  of  a  small  mi- 
nority. By  a  narrow  vote  the  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  the  filibuster  was  referred 
to  conunittee.  A  second  attempt  in  Sep- 
tember, being  ill-timed  because  of  im- 
pending adjournment,  also  failed.  I 
shall  continue  this  fight. 

The  President  failed  to  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  civil  rights  legislation 
at  this  session,  except  for  an  extension 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Commission 
for  2  years.  I  am  sponsoring  legislation 
to  permit  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
civil  injunction  suits  to  protect  civil 
rights,  including  public  school  desegre- 
gation. Also.  I  am  sponsoring  anti-poll- 
tax  and  antllynchlng  laws,  measures  to 
assure  equal  job  opportunities  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  and  the  elimination 
of  unreasonable  literacy  requirements 
for  voting  in  which  there  is  widespread 
discrimination  In  many  counties  of  our 
Southern  States. 

My  fight  on  segregated  airport  and 
bus  terminal  facilities  has  helpied  to  get 
action  against  such  segregation  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  ICC.  I 
introduced  legislation  to  bar  Federal  aid 
under  the  Federal  program  for  hospital 
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construction  of  segregated  hospital  fa- 
cilities and  a  resolution  backing  the 
President  on  the  "freedom  riders." 

VXTKXAKS    AMD    CITIL    S^VICX 

The  Senate  adopted  the  bill  I  sup- 
ported to  restore  the  eligibility  of  World 
War  II  and  Korean  war  veterans  to  ap- 
ply for  national  service  life  insurance 
for  2  years,  beginning  January  1962  imd 
to  provide  a  co6t-of- living  increase  for 
service-connected  disabled  veterans. 
The  Congress  adopted  a  bill  to  extend 
the  guarantee  and  direct  home  loan  pro- 
gram to  1967  for  most  veterans,  and 
1975  for  Korean  war  veterans. 

I  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  cold 
war  GI  bill  providing  a  4-year  program 
of  125,000  scholarships  as  well  as  prior- 
ity for  student  loans  under  NDEA  for 
other  veterans. 

As  a  veteran,  myself,  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  legislation  that  rec- 
ognizes the  high  services  of  veterans  to 
the  Nation.  I  am  cosponsor  of  the  reso- 
lution to  establish  a  standing  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

I  Introduced  legislation  to  establish 
standards  of  ethics  applicable  to  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  A 
parallel  House  measure  was  passed. 

Two  major  bills  passed  the  Congress  to 
increase  benefits  to  post  ofBce  and  civil 
service  employees:  HJl.  5432,  to  make 
permanent  the  10-percent  increase  In 
civil  service  retirement  benefits,  and 
S.  1459,  to  provide  longevity  step  pay  in- 
creases for  postal  workers. 

I  have  introduced  bills  to  provide  for 
posting  information  In  post  ofiBces  with 
respect  to  registration  and  voting;  to 
provide  the  postal  field  service  time  ofT 
for  one  State  holiday  each  year;  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  employment  and 
compensation  of  retired  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  increase  from  18  to 
21  the  maximum  age  of  schoolchildren 
for  receiving  benefits  under  social  secu- 
rity survivorship  or  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act;  to  enable  the  Government 
to  retain  the  services  of  employees  who 
are  eligible  for  retirement  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

AGUCVI.TTJBK 

Two  major  pieces  of  farm  legislation 
were  enacted  by  the  Congress  during  this 
session:  an  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
gram and  the  omnibus  farm  bill.  I 
strongly  opposed  both  these  measures. 
because  they  discriminate  against  our 
northeastern  dairy  and  livestock  farm- 
ers, as  well  as  the  vast  northeastern 
constmiing  public,  by  raising  feed  grain 
prices. 

This  policy  has  since  World  War  n 
produced  mounting  surpluses  and  vast 
Involvement  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  storing  and  controlling  farm  commod- 
ities. I  shall  continue  to  work  for  more 
realistic  and  practical  policies  geared  to 
mechanization  of  farms,  utilization  of 
farm  products  for  commercial  purposes, 
maintenance  of  farmland  in  standby 
status.  Increasing  use  of  food  for  peace 
and  foreign  aid,  and  aid  to  farm  families 
who  find  farming  uneconomic  to  shift 
occupations. 

The  New  York  dairy  industry  contin- 
ues to  require  safeguards  for  the  applica- 


tion of  our  high  State  milk  sanitation 
standards. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  give  price  relief  to  New  York  milk 
producers  operating  under  marketing 
order  No.  27. 

WKW    TOKK   8TATK 

Legislation  of  special  interest  to  New 
York  included  the  omnibus  judgeship 
bill  which  creates  12  additional  Federal 
judges  for  our  area  to  help  relieve  con- 
gested caloidars;  and  a  $59  million  ap- 
propriation for  the  construction  of  a  new 
Federal  office  building  and  courthouse  in 
New  York  City. 

The  House  authorized  $300,000  for  a 
study  of  the  proposed  Federal  pavilion  in 
the  New  York  World's  Fair  in  1964-65. 
I  fought  hard  to  get  the  Senate  to  act  on 
this  legislation  before  adjournment  and 
now  expect  action  early  in  1962. 

The  Congress  passed  a  resolution  I 
sponsored  recognizing  Sam  Wilson,  of 
Troy.  N.Y.,  as  the  progenitor  of  "Uncle 
Sam." 

The  Senate  has  passed  my  resolution 
to  establish  the  fourth  Friday  in  Sep- 
tember as  "American  Indian  Day."  I  am 
seeking  to  have  Hamilton  Grange,  the 
home  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  homes  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  New  York  City  and  Oyster 
Bay.  established  as  national  monuments. 

Mitchell  Field,  in  Nassau  County,  was 
closed  during  1961.  County  officials  and 
local  interests  are  working  to  convert 
this  valuable  property  to  maximum  com- 
munity use.  I  have  concentrated  my  ef- 
forts on  obtaining  assurances  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  will  not  at- 
tempt to  operate  an  airport  at  the  site 
in  disregard  of  the  community's  wishes. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  continued  the 
controversial  Kinzua  Dam  project  which 
will  causi?  the  relocation  of  hundreds  of 
Senecas.  While  I  am  opposed  to  the 
project,  I  am  doing  my  utmost,  with 
some  success,  to  have  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers give  some  relief  to  the  Seneca 
Nation. 

GrifBss  Air  Force  Base  in  Rome,  N.Y.. 
after  great  efforts  by  the  New  York  con- 
gressional delegation,  will  continue  for 
the  foreseeable  future  its  present  oper- 
ational level.  Employment  levels  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  continue  at  sub- 
stantially the  same  levels  as  in  the  past- 
and  employment  at  the  Brooklyn  Army 
Base  miLst  be  safeguarded. 

NKW    VO»K    STATK    DKTENSi:    CONT«ACT» 

Diu-ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June 
30.  1961,  business  in  New  York  State  re- 
ceived $2,642,803,000  in  prime  contract 
awards  from  the  Defense  Department 
This  represented  a  12-percent  share  of 
contracts  awarded  to  all  the  States  and 
was  the  largest  share  since  fiscal  year 
1957,  but  is  stiU  half  of  what  California 
gets  in  piime  contracts.  This  improve- 
ment can  be  attributed  to  the  improving 
business  climate  in  New  York  State,  and 
also  to  the  work  of  the  New  York  State 
congressional  delegation  through  its 
steering  committee,  of  which  I  am  vice 
chairman,  seeking  to  open  up  more  de- 
fense procurement  to  competitive  bid- 
ding as  well  as  moving  in  all  fields,  like 
grain  shipments  and  warehousing,  to  get 


more  business  contracts.  Much  more 
must  be  done,  however,  and  I  therefore 
supported  small  business  defense  pro- 
curement legislation,  which  passed  the 
Congress,  with  my  amendment  clarify- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  GSA  to  assure  small  busi- 
ness a  fair  share  of  defense  contracts 

a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  New  York  economy.  Furthermore, 
it  is  essential  that  greater  consideration 
be  given  to  contract  awards  in  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment  of  which  the 
three  largest  and  most  chronic  in  New 
York  are  Albany-Schenectady-Troy, 
Buffalo,  and  Utica-Rome. 

Of  tremendous  importance  to  the  de- 
velopment and  maximum  constructive 
use  of  the  vast  water  potential  of  the 
Delaware  River  was  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
compact. 

I  also  cosponsored  legislation  adopted 
by  the  Congress  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  to  make 
greater  financing  facilities  available  for 
smaD  business. 

MISCXU.JUfEOU8 

The  threatened  cancellation  of  the 
1962  season  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Co.  could  have  been  a  national  catastro- 
phe and  was  averted.  I  sought  the  aid 
of  the  President,  and  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldberg  finally  settled  the  labor  dis- 
pute and  enabled  the  Met  to  have  an 
opening  lught.  The  whole  situation  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  a  Federal  program 
for  the  arts.  I  am  continuing  to  work 
for  my  bill  to  establish  a  \3S.  Art* 
Foimdation. 

I  led  the  successful  fight  against  the 
President's  plan  to  reorganise  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission 
which  delegated  too  much  power  and 
then  cosponsored  a  bill  adopted  by  the 
Congress  to  give  SEC  the  needed  means 
to  work  off  its  backlog  and  make  its  op- 
erations more  efficient. 

I  sponsored  a  bill  to  allow  tax  deduc- 
tion for  gifts  to  UNICEF— the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund.  I  also  spon- 
sored resolutions  to  award  a  gold  medal 
to  Danny  Kaye  for  his  worldwide  work 
on  behalf  of  UNICEF;  and  to  establish 
a  statute  in  memory  of  Albert  Einstein. 

COWCXUSION 

The  comments  and  suggestions  of  the 
people  of  New  York  on  this  report  will 
be  most  welcome. 


BIG  TOWN  WEEKLY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  weekly 
newspapers  play  a  major  role  in  the 
community  life  of  New  York  State,  as 
they  do  throughout  the  Nation.  One 
weekly  newspaper  that  has  attracted 
much  attention  in  my  State  is  Manhat- 
tan East,  which  serves  New  York  City's 
upper  east  side.  This  month,  Man- 
hattan East  celebrated  its  first  anniver- 
sary. The  future  looks  very  promising 
indeed  for  this  interesting  newspaper 
that  is  read  by  some  of  New  York  City's 
most  infiuential  citizens. 

Editor  and  Publisher  magazine  this 
month  published  a  two-part  series  on 
Manhattan  East  and  its  editor  and  pub- 
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Usher,  Mort  Lawrence.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  slory  of  a  "big  town 
weekly"  be  published  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recx>rd, 
as  follows: 

Big  Towk  Wexxi.t — I 
(By  Rick  Friedman) 

One  of  the  most  utJUtely  places  to  start 
a  weekly  Is  In  Manlisttan.  the  home  of  seven 
dallies.  But  a  year  aigo  an  enterprising  group 
did  It.  and  on  September  8  they  celebrated 
the  anniversary  of  Manhattan  East,  which 
serves  New  York's  upi>er  East  Side.  Their 
offices  are  on  (and  under)  one  of  the  city's 
fanciest  street* — in  «  basement  at  12  East 
64  tb  Street. 

When  they  cut  tHe  cake  they  could  look 
back  on  a  year  In  vlilch  paid  circulation 
went  from  fsero  to  $.000;  they  could  look 
ahead  to  a  year  In  wtilch  they  expect  to  go 
Into  the  black  well  In  advance  of  anticipa- 
tions. 

The  success  and  acceptance  of  Manhattan 
East  Is  due  to  three  i>rlme  factors:  a  pro- 
fessional operation;  devoUon  to  local  news; 
and  the  return  of  esc-urbanltes  to  the  city. 

PUMK    MOVKB 

The  spark  of  MuUiatt&n  East  is  editor/ 
publisher  Morton  B.  Lawrence — 40,  Brook- 
lyn bom  and  MJtdlaon  Avenue  bred— who 
put  15  years  in  advertising  and  public  rela- 
tions. 

In  November  1»59.  lie  was  approached  by 
a  group  or  business-profeaalonal  people  of 
the  -Silk  Stocking  DUtrlct."  They  were 
anxious  to  have  a  cotnmunity  newspaper. 

Mort  spent  the  next  6  months  looking 
Into  the  proposition,  mainly  to  ascertain 
why  several  publications  In  the  area  had 
failed.  The  last  had  been  Park  East,  a 
weekly  magazine  which  gave  up  4  years 
before.     Mort  discovered: 

Two  distinct  groups  had  made  up  the 
100.000-plus  population  of  the  community. 
One  was  the  poor  ten<;ment  dweller  east  of 
Lexington  Avenue.  The  other  was  the  town 
house  resident  on  Plfnh  and  Park  and  the 
«lde  streets,  who  summered  In  Southamp- 
ton and  sent  his  children  to  private  schools. 

The  neighborhood  hid  been  changing  for 
a  decade.  Dowagers  w.Te  dlsapf>earlng  from 
the  scene  Wealthy  resldenu  were  becoming 
more  Interested  In  clvU  affairs  than  In  social 
affairs.  As  taxes  went  up.  they  began  to 
take  an  Interest  in  city  government. 

Old  tenemenU  wens  coming  down  and 
luxury  apartments  wer«  going  up. 

People  were  moving  acroes  town  from 
West  Side  brownstone.s,  and  young  profes- 
sionals earning  » 15. 000  a  year  and  up  were 
attracted  to  East  Side  glamour. 

PamlUes  who  had  soiired  on  suburban  liv- 
ing were  coming  back  Into  the  city,  and 
bringing  with  them  tiie  weekly  newspaper 
reading  habit  and  conununlty  spirit. 


aKADKSStOP     AIMS 

Mort  Lawrence  cotu:luded  that  publica- 
tions had  failed  becautte  they  never  defined 
their  audience.  He  concluded  that  a  weekly 
oould  be  successful  in  the  neighborhood  If 
It  devoted  itself  to  dvlc  affairs  and  culture; 
If  it  made  no  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  tene- 
ment residents,  althoufb  It  would  cover  their 
problems,  cuch  as  hoialng  and  schools;  If 
it  became  a  literate  newspaper  for  the  well 
to  do.  while  avoiding  iioclety  gossip. 

After  the  backers  agreed  to  give  him  com- 
plete authority,  Mort  aMembled  a  staff  which 
Included: 

Andrew  C.  Clofalo,  25,  fresh  from  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  news  and  production  editor. 

Martha  UUman.  22,  Just  graduated  from 
Barnard  CoUege.  New  Fork;  art  news,  fea- 
tures and  general  asslgiimenU.  (Her  father. 
CVn 1850 


AUen  UUman.  U  an  artist.  She  claims: 
"While  other  kids  were  going  to  the  zoo  I 
was  being  dragged  through  the  Metropolitan 
Muse\im  of  Art.) 

Hulda  Lawrence,  Mort's  wife,  a  professional 
personnel  consultant,  general  office  manago- 
and  shopping  columnist. 

He  also  assembled,  from  among  his  asso- 
ciates, a  nximber  of  free  columnists. 

■ngllsh-born  Janet  BaJur-Carr.  a  music 
commentator  on  radio  stations  In  Boston  and 
New  York,  contributed  a  music  column;  Dr. 
Vlneta  Ckjiby.  a  professor  of  English  drama 
at  Queens  College,  did  theater  reviews;  Jour- 
nalist-Novelist Mary  Bancroft  produced  per- 
sonality portralte  and  humorous  essays; 
Thomas  S  Slattery,  Columbia  graduate,  wrote 
on  economics;  Arnold  H.  Tenney.  a  lawyer. 
produced  an  advlce-to-tenanU  column;  Ber- 
nloe  Balton.  in  airline  pubUc  relations  for 
15  years,  did  a  travel  column;  Alvln  Hollings- 
worth.  a  young  artist  studying  for  a  Ph.D, 
drew  scenes  of  the  upper  Eart  Side;  Glnny 
Elbert,  a  chUdren's  book  editor,  and  her  hus- 
band George,  a  conunodltles  broker,  wrote 
a  dlnlng-out  column.  (All  but  Miss  Baker- 
Carr  are  stlU  with  the  paper.) 

There  were  Ave  Phi  BeU  ECappa  keys 
among  the  staff. 

The  paper  had  one  fuU-tlme  ad  salesman, 
with  Mort  also  soUcltlng  ads  along  with  his 
writing  and  editing. 

Mort  looked  around  for  features. 

The  European  Travel  Commission  gave  him 
permission  to  reproduce  free  23  articles  and 
sketches  from  a  book  by  Ludwlg  Bemelmans, 
noted  author  and  artist. 

He  bought  Interlandl  from  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate  for  his  editorial  page 
cartoon,  and  Blue  Chips,  a  panel  strip  about 
the  stock  exchange,  from  Bell  Syndicate. 

Mort  Lawrence  bad  the  staff,  the  features, 
and  a  lively,  growing  commimlty  In  which 
to  publish  a  newspaper. 

On  September  8,  1960,  from  his  sixth  floor 
public  relations  office  at  295  Madison  Avenue, 
volume  1.  No.  1  of  Manhattan  East  showed  its 
face  to  the  world. 

Bic  CrrT  Wexklt— n 
( By  Rick  Friedman) 

You  turn  off  Plfth  Avenue  onto  tree-lined 
64th  Street,  a  block  housing  such  tenants  as 
Actress  Helen  Menken;  the  Wlldensteln  Gal- 
leries, one  of  the  largest  art  dealers  in  the 
world,  and  the  Indian  Embassy. 

You  stop  at  12  East  64th  before  what  once 
was  the  entrance  to  a  ceUar,  but  which  Is 
now  a  smart  set  of  10  metal  steps.  Down  you 
go  into  the  ftrst  of  two  offices,  back  to  back, 
each  lined  with  pipes  and  only  half  painted. 

This  Is  the  home  of  Manhattan  East,  com- 
munity weekly  in  New  York  City. 

Five  months  ago  the  paper  was  edited  in 
a  Madison  Avenue  public  relations  office. 
But  In  April,  sure  that  It  was  capturing  the 
"Silk  Stocking"  audience  It  sought,  the 
weekly  moved  here.  Into  the  heart  of  the 
upper  East  Side.  ( The  eight-page  paper  con- 
tinued to  be  Jobbed  out  to  a  Manhattan  firm 
which  prints  a  number  of  other  weeklies.) 

This  move  was  a  natural  one  because  this 
audience  Is  as  much  a  source  of  pride  to  the 
Manhattan  East  staff  as  are  some  of  Its  win- 
ning crusades.  A  year  of  publishing  for 
"Silk  Stocking"  readers  hasn't  Jaded  their 
excitement  when  someone  such  as  Soclallte- 
Actreas  EMna  Merrill  became  a  subscriber. 

Miss  Merrill  recently  Joined  3,000  others 
on  a  paid  subscription  list  which  Includes 
the  names  of  some  of  New  York  City's  most 
Influential  citizens — Judges,  publishers,  edu- 
cators, authors,  civic  leaders,  and  pubUc  offi- 
cials among  them. 

DRIVZ  rOR   PAD)  KEADESS 

The  drive  for  paid  readership  started  in 
June  1900,  2  months  before  the  paper's  first 
Issue  came  out.     Letters  which  went  to  some 
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3,000  subscribers  brought  back  100  $3-per- 
y«ar  subscriptions. 

At  Its  liu^eption  the  paper  guaranteed 
10.000  controlled  circulation,  mainly  through 
a  mailing  list.  Carrier  distribution  was 
out;  the  boys  couldn't  get  past  the  apart- 
ment buUdlng  doormen. 

Today,  postage  alone  runs  to  $250  per 
week.  Publisher-Editor  Mort  Lawrence 
talks  hopefuUy  of  a  paid  maU  circulation 
of  15.000  by  1965. 

He  moved  a  step  closer  to  this  goal  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  weekly's  original  bound- 
aries were  from  57th  Street  to  96th  Street, 
and  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  East  Biver. 
They  soon  moved  down  to  60th.  Now  20 
more  blocks  have  been  Included  down  to 
30th  Street  and  lU  new  apartment  buildings. 
This  Is  expected  to  add  another  1.500  to  the 
paid  list. 

Mort  did  make  a  token  try  at  street  sales 
when  the  paper  started.  He  rented  a  Rolls- 
Royce,  complete  with  uniformed  chauffeur, 
to  carry  the  papers  to  the  newsstands.  This 
accounted  for  only  200  sales  each  week  but 
proved  enough  of  an  attention -getter  to 
warrant  the  continued  expense  of  the  Rolls 
and  chauffeur,  plus  occasional  use  of  a 
rented,  chauffeur -driven  Mercedes-Benz  or 
Jaguar. 

rttOVLXM.  OP  ACCEPTANCZ 

Looliing  back  over  the  year  B«ort  named  as 
his  biggest  problem  acceptance  by  local  ad- 
vertisers. "Because  of  previous  faUures  of 
other  publications  here,"  he  says,  "the  mer- 
chants developed  a  wait-and-see  attitude." 

The  first  Important  break  came  when  the 
New  York  Telephone  Co..  through  the  Bat- 
ten. Barton.  Durstlne  &  Osbom  Advertising 
Agency,  waived  Its  rule  against  advertising 
in  a  publication  less  than  a  year  old.  Man- 
hattan East  was  3  months  old  when  it  re- 
ceived this  account. 

It  wasn't  long  before  other  advertisers 
came  to  Manhattan  East,  and  many  reflected 
the  upper  East  Side  community.  One  sought 
tenants  for  a  vlUa  in  Posltano,  Italy;  an- 
other announced  it  copied  family  crests;  a 
third  promoted  a  dog-sitting  service.  There 
were  instructional  ads  for  Judo,  art,  and 
dancing. 

In  news  content  Manhattan  Bast  was  to 
resemble  many  of  its  compatriots  in  the  sub- 
urbs. In  any  Issue  one  could  find  news  of 
upper  East  Side  politics,  civic  affairs,  com- 
munity problems,  and  charity  drives. 

The  approach  whenever  possible  was  not 
to  report  what  already  happened  but  what 
was  going  to  happen. 

One  issue  contained  a  lead  piece  on  park 
vandalism  ( Central  Park  Is  Manhattan  East's 
backyard) .  resulU  of  a  marble  shooting  con- 
test, plans  for  a  Democratic  club  dinner,  an- 
nouncement of  new  officers  of  a  GOP  wom- 
en's club,  the  formation  of  a  coUege 
alumni  group,  and  the  honoring  of  an  area 
poet — all  of  which  oould  be  found  in  any 
weekly. 

A  look  through  other  issues  reveal  more 
of  the  same:  A  new  minister  for  a  local 
church;  the  dedication  of  a  new  elementary 
school;  the  photograph  of  a  local  dignitary 
purchasing  tickeU  to  a  political  clubs'  an- 
nual party.  The  last-named  also  points  up 
the  big  difference  between  Manhattan  East 
and  its  suburban  cousins.  The  dignitary  was 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  the  party  was 
to  be  held  in  a  midtown  cafeteria.) 

"We  turned  out  something  the  readers 
found  of  interest,"  Mort  says,  in  gaging  his 
paper's  acceptance  by  the  community.  "We 
made  community  activities  and  conununlty 
news  interesting;  we  tried  to  perform  a  serv- 
ice." 

Some  of  the  forma  this  service  took  were: 
Mailing  out  Manhattan  East  a  day  earlier 
the  week  of  September  7  so  sutiscrlbers 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  addi- 
tional  facts   on  candidates  for   whom   they 
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would  TOte  on  primary  day  (Thursday.  Sep- 
tember 7);  running  each  week  a  list  of  art 
gallery  shows;  compiling  doings  around 
town,  and  reviewing  cblldren's  entertain- 
ment. 

This  brought  a  note  ot  appreciation  from 
the  wife  of  composer  Richard  Rodgers,  who 
said  the  paper  was  a  great  help  In  planning 
activities  when  the  grandchildren  visited  her. 

SAVKB    LOrr    AJmSTS 

Manhattan  East  campaigned  editorially  for 
a  number  of  projects,  and  rates  as  Its  most 
successful  the  recently  won  fight  to  keep 
artisU  in  their  loft  studios. 

Following  a  nimiber  of  fires  in  loft  facto- 
ries, the  city  moved  to  clear  out  all  tenants 
of  loft  buildings.  The  artists  banded  to- 
gether and  requested  Mort's  help  In  form- 
ing an  organization  to  fight  the  evictions. 
He  chaired  a  meeting  of  some  1,500  artists, 
then  picked  up  their  banner  editorially. 

The  editorial  page  Is  Mort  Lawrence's  chief 
source  of  satisfaction.  "Before  I  started  the 
paper  I  had  strong  views  on  many  civic  is- 
sues." he  relates.  "Now  I  was  able  to  express 
them  editorially,  to  see  that  attention  was 
being  paid  to  them.  And  action  was  taken 
in  many  cases." 

Mort  remembers  the  past  year  as  the  hard- 
est he  ever  experienced.  He  frequently  had 
to  work  nighu  and  sometimes  7  days  a  week, 
but  claims  the  sweat  and  toil  was  worth 
the  effort. 

Hulda  Lawrence,  his  wife  and  cotoiler  on 
the  7-day  week,  summed  up  the  year  this 
way; 

"We've  established  a  smalltown  relation- 
ship right  here  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan, 
In  a  city  which  is  generally  Impersonal. 

"A  woman  ran  an  ad  for  dressmaking  and 
brought  her  samples  in  here  to  show  us 
what  she  could  do.  A  publisher's  wife  called 
and  wanted  to  know  the  name  of  that  store 
with  the  unusual  lampshades.  I  had  written 
about  it  in  my  shopping  column.  Another 
woman  phoned  us  that  her  son  was  moving 
into  town  from  Connecticut  and  could  we 
find  somebody  to  hang  his  pictures?  New 
subscriptions  would  come  in  with  little 
notes  of  encouragement  attached  to  them." 

Hulda  Lawrence  then  touched  on  the  key 
to  any  successful  weekly,  whether  it's  in 
the  little  country  town  of  Calhoun,  Ky.,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  or  In  the 
heart  of  New  York  City.  In  dlscxisslng  her 
husband's  role  In  creating  Manhattan  East 
she  said:  "Mort  found  what  he  was  best 
qualified  to  do." 


NATURAL  ATTRACTIONS  OP  THE 
STATE  OP  MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
selection  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
President  Kennedy  has  provided  us  with 
a  great  leader  in  the  constant  effort  to 
conserve  oiir  precious  natural  resources. 
Stewart  L.  Udall  combines  the  qualities  of 
a  dedicated  conservationist  with  the 
practical  wisdom  of  a  good  politician. 
He  is  not  afraid  to  fight  for  programs  in 
which  he  believes;  neither  is  he  afraid  to 
subject  his  own  views  to  the  acid  test  of 
facts  and  careful  analysis.  He  is,  in 
short,  a  splendid  example  of  a  public 
servant. 

On  September  11,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  published  an  article  by  Secre- 
tary Udall,  urging  Individual  citizens  to 
participate  In  various  public  and  private 
programs  for  the  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources.  It  is  an  excellent  outline 
of  the  varied  opportunities  we  have  to 
help  preserve  the  natural  beauties  of  this 
land. 


In  the  course  of  his  article.  Secretary 
Udall  paid  tribute  to  former  Oct.  Per- 
cival  P.  Baxter,  of  Maine,  who  has  done 
more  than  his  share  to  enhance  the  nat- 
ural attiactions  of  the  State  of  Maine 
through  his  gift  of  the  200.000-acre  Bax- 
ter State  Park.  As  a  citizen  of  Maine 
I  share  Secretary  Udall 's  admiration  for 
Governor  Baxter's  contribution  to  our 
State. 

As  a  salute  to  Governor  Baxter  and  to 
Secretary  Udall.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall's  article.  Plea  for  a 
Green  Legacy,"  together  with  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  to  Governor  Baxter, 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  pwint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SEiTKMBsa  25,  1961. 
Hon.  PnicrvAi.  P.  BAxrza, 
Portland   Maine. 

DcAK  CtovxaNox  Baxtek:  Although  we  are 
not  acquainted,  I  have  admired  your  remark- 
able conservation  work  at  a  distance  and 
have  wanted  to  meet  you  and  express  my 
personal  congratulations  for  your  contribu- 
tion to  the  heritage  of  the  American  people. 
Naturally,  It  pleased  me  to  hold  your  work 
up  as  an  example  in  my  recent  piece  for  the 
Monitor. 

Sincerely, 

Stkwabt  L.  Uoaix, 
Secretary  of  ttie  Interior. 

Plea  pob  a  Obcen  Lxcact 

(By  Stewart  L.  Udall,  X33.  Secretary  of  the 

Interior) 

Washington.— With  all  the  weight  of  his 
world  leadership  responsibilities  upon  him. 
the  contemporary  American  Is  rushing  at  a 
headlong  pace  to  expand  bis  scientific  tech- 
nology and  to  develop  his  land  and  its  re- 
sources. 

Our  capacity  to  alter  the  world  of  nature 
Is  truly  awesome.  Population  pressures  and 
the  requirements  of  commercial  expansion 
and  urban  growth  are  constantly  at  work  en- 
larging the  man-nude  portion  of  our  envi- 
ronment and  diminishing  the  natural. 

Indeed,  the  challenge  to  conservation 
sUtesmanshlp  In  our  time  Is  the  achieve- 
ment of  balance  between  the  works  of  men 
and  the  handiwork  of  nature. 

Admittedly,  we  must  move  ahead  with  the 
development  of  our  land  resources.  Likewise, 
our  technology  must  be  refined.  But  in  the 
long  run  life  will  succeed  only  In  a  Ufe-glvlng 
environment,  and  we  can  no  longer  afford 
unnecessary  sacrifices  of  living  space  and 
natural  landscapes  to  "progress." 

The  sad  truth  Is  that  development  tends 
to  outrun  planning  In  our  society.  More  of- 
ten than  not,  the  bulldozer's  work  is  done 
before  the  preservationist  and  the  planner 
arrive  on  the  scene. 

BKOAOEX   PLANNING    URGED 

If  we  are  to  maintain  man's  proper  rela- 
tionship to  the  land,  it  Is  plain  that  we  mxut 
Insist  that  our  developers  be  more  conserva- 
tion minded,  and  we  must  broaden  the  role 
of  resource  planning  In  the  management  of 
our  national  estate. 

The  American  continent  has.  from  the 
very  first,  been  hospitable  to  humankind.  Its 
glory  has  always  been  Its  spaciousness  and 
solitude.  But  the  good  earth  will  remain 
good  only  If  we  make  It  so.  In  our  haste 
to  build  new  factories  and  roads  and  suburbs 
we  must  uke  care  that  man's  need  to  refresh 
himself  In  his  natural  environment  is  not 
foreclosed. 

President  Kennedy  has  called  for  one  last 
great  effort  in  the  19608  to  finish  the  con- 
servaUon  work   begun  by  Theodore  Roose- 


velt. Mr.  Roosevelt  counseled  Americans  to 
"set  apart  forever  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
our  people  as  a  whole  rich  forested  lands 
and  the  flower-clad  meadows  of  our  moun- 
tains. 

"To  skin  and  exhaust  the  land  instead  of 
luing  It  so  as  to  Increase  Its  usefulness  will 
result  in  undermining  in  the  days  of  our 
children  the  very  prosperity  which  we  ought 
by  right  to  hand  down  to  them,"  Mr.  Roose- 
velt warned. 

can  coo  to  dtduma  dttnks 

This  same  spirit  motivated  the  first  major 
conservation  accomplishment  of  President 
Kennedy's  administration — the  creation  of  a 
magnificent  national  seashore  park  on  the 
ocean  sands  of  Cape  Cod. 

A  few  days  ago  I  climbed  to  the  highest  of 
the  Indiana  dunes  along  Lake  Michigan  to 
view  a  race  between  Industrial  development 
and  conservation.  In  1916  Stephen  Mather, 
the  first  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, hiked  to  the  same  promont(»7  and  urged 
that  a  great  national  park  embracing  26 
miles  of  dune  shoreland  be  created  for  the 
populous  Midwest  heartland — the  only  area 
of  the  United  States  which  has  no  major 
unit  in  the  national  park  system. 

But  Mather  gathered  too  little  support, 
and  now  one  of  his  friends  pointed  to  the 
remaining  Isolated  tracU  of  this  unique 
shoreland  and  said  to  me: 

"Tou  are  40  years  too  late." 

At  every  hand  near  our  growing  centers  of 
population  similar  opportunltlM  are  slip- 
ping through  our  fingers.  On^^knd  devel- 
opment has  begun.  It  Is  tnvarfliy  too  late, 
for  land  prices  quickly  soar  beyond  the  pub- 
lic purse. 

AOCEESSIVE  PSOOaAM  SOUGHT 

What  strategy,  what  plan  of  action,  will 
save  enough  space  for  all  of  pur  people? 
Leadership  from  our  public  men  la.  of  cotirse. 
Indispensable.  Federal  action  i«  needed  to 
round  out  our  national  park  ihd  wildlife 
refuge  systems  and  to  develop  fully  the  rec- 
reation potential  of  our  forest  lands. 

We  must  also  have  aggressive  State  park 
expansion  programs,  such  as  those  In  New 
York.  California,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  re- 
serve new  park  lands  before  they  are  pre- 
empted. Mimlclpal  leadership,  too,  is  SMen- 
tlal  if  we  are  to  provide  adequate  city  park 
systems  and  enough  fringe  open  space  to 
permit  our  cities  to  expand  gracefully. 

We  also  need — and  here  the  burden  falls 
heaviest  on  local  leadership — creative  and 
farsighted  use  of  zoning  regulations  and 
land-use  plans  to  compel  the  speculator  and 
developer  to  put  people  first  and  Insure  that 
adequate  space  Is  allotted  to  playgrounds 
and    parks. 

Oovernment  can  provide  the  main  thriut. 
but  individuals  must  play  a  creative  role  U 
we  are  to  Insure  an  adequate  heritage  for  all 
Americans. 

PHILANTHKOPIST8    NEEDED 

Above  all.  the  cause  of  conservation  needs 
a  new  generation  of  outdoor  philanthropists. 
"Philanthropy"  comes  to  our  vocabulary 
from  the  Greek,  and  describes  an  attitude  of 
"loving  mankind." 

On  looking  b«u:k  over  the  history  of  con- 
servation it  is  surprising  how  much  of  our 
total  accomplishment  Is  attributable  to 
quiet  men  from  private  life  who  at  crucial 
momenu  have  provided  the  needed  Insplra- 
atlon  and  wherewithal. 

The  towering  redwood  tree  of  the  con- 
servation forest  has  been,  of  course,  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  Jr.  His  natural  and  hlstortc 
philanthropies  span  our  continent.  Every 
American  who  loves  the  out-of-doors  owes 
this  man  a  debt. 

His  saving  work  has  benefited  such  far- 
fiung  and  poetic  places  as  Acadia  (national 
park  In  Maine).  Mesa  Verda  (national  park 
In   Colorado).   Hudson   Palisades    (New   Jer- 
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"T>.  •«»<»  Wmiamibarg  (colonial  eapltal  of 
VlrgtiUa).  Mr.  KoekafsUar  alw  UMd  his 
genenxity  to  evoke  genstroalty  in  others. 

When  decisions  .aung  in  the  baianos,  he 
inspired  the  Statos  of  North  Carolina.  Ten- 
nessee, and  Vlrglnln  to  put  up  the  matching 
gifts  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  and  Shenandoah  NaUonal 
Parks.  Now  his  aon,  Lauranoe.  U  carrying  on 
hU  tradition,  and  It  was  he  who  gave  to  the 
people  of  the  UniU^I  States  our  newest  na- 
Uonal  park  In  the  Virgin  Islands. 

^OraiT  or  THE  LAND 

"Tht  United  States  themselves  are  essen- 
tially the  greatest  poems,"  Walt  Whitman 
once  wrote.  And  those  conservation  philan- 
thropists who  have  caught  Whitman's  vision 
have  acted  so  that  the  poetry  of  our  land 
might  be  sung  by  Nature  for  all  men  oi  ail 
age 

Todays  foundations  and  individuals  are 
sponsoring  a  variety  of  conaenraUon  proj- 
ects. The  Avalon  luid  Old  Dominion  Foun- 
dations of  the  Mellon  family  have  financed 
studies  of  our  Tiinishlng  shorelines — and 
have  underwritten  much  of  the  initial  cost 
of  our  first  natloniU  seashore  at  Cape  Hat- 
teras. 

In  Virginia  the  Old  Dominion  Foundation. 
under  the  Inspired  leadership  of  Paul  Mel- 
lon, Is  surveying  and  purchasing  selected 
wilderness  spoU  of  rlverbank.  marsh,  and 
forest.  These  are  telng  saved  both  as  scien- 
tific laboratories  o;'  life  Ln  Its  natural  bal- 
ance, as  well  as.  In  the  words  of  Old  Domin- 
ion s  Monroe  Bush,  "for  the  people  who  wUl 
live  28  years  from  miw." 

Philanthropy  hat.  many  pathways.  How 
many  Americans  know  of  Mrs.  Louis  Bru- 
gulere's  gift  of  the  VanderbUt  mansion;  the 
National  Geographic  Society's  gift  of  Rus- 
sell Cave  to  the  motional  park  system;  the 
largess  of  former  Maine  Gov.  Perclval  P. 
Baxter,  who  acquired  Mount  Katahdln  and 
nearly  aoo.(X)0  surrcundlng  acres  of  magnifi- 
cent mountain  wiUlemess  and  endowed  his 
native  State  with  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  State  parks  Id  the  Union? 

MANT    WATS   TO    HELP 

Who  recalls  the  Princeton  professor  and 
his  wife  who  donated  the  lovely  Herontown 
Woods  as  a  nature  sanctuary,  or  the  man  in 
LlDooln.  Mass..  who  volunteered  to  liave  his 
woods  and  fields  zoned  to  remain  always  in 
their  native  state? 

All  these  people  acted  from  a  ahared  con- 
viction that  the  private  citizen  must  play  a 
vital  role  In  preserving  an  environment  that 
renews  and  sustains  human  life. 

Every  city,  every  State,  every  region  should 
have  its  foundation.  Its  citizens'  band  with 
th*  motives  and  zeal  of  the  Save- the -Red- 
woods-League (California)  or  the  Sudbury 
Valley  Trustees  ( MassachusetU )  working  to 
preserve  threatened  native  grounds  Kn- 
•  lightened  pioneers  In  land  conservation  have 
already  fashioned  the  tools.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  their  use  are  present  at  every  hand. 

Let  us  never  have  to  say.  In  sorrow,  as  did 
Plato;  "There  are  mountains  in  Attica  which 
can  now  keep  nothing  but  bees,  but  which 
were  clothed,  not  ao  very  long  ago.  with 
trees.  •   •   ••• 

The  Individual  who  wishes  to  contribute 
to  conservation  has  numerous  options  He 
may  donate  land  or  money  to  State  or  Fed- 
eral park  agencies  sf.ch  as  the  NaUonal  Park 
Trust  Fund.  He  can  give  his  land,  his  mon- 
ey, or  his  time  to  a  private  organization 
such  as  the  Nature  Conservancy. 

OBGAMIZATION'a    WOKK    DXSCalBXD 

MetUer's  Woods,  in  New  Jersey:  the  entire 
watershed  of  Klder  Creek  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia; Mainus  Gorge  in  Westchester  Coun- 
ty: BatUe  Creek  Cyprus  Swamp  near  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  and  Holly  Ridge  In 
Missouri  are  only  a  few  of  the  unique  natural 
•Teas  preserved  throxigh  gifts  made  to  the 
Nature  Conservancy. 


On  the  other  hutf  thoM  who  wlrti  to  use 
their  land  for  life,  can.  by  wUl  or  tertament. 
«dd  to  the  public  estete  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all.  Cloee  to  MetropoUtan  Washing- 
ton, in  the  fields  ot  rural  Maryland,  rises 
Bugarloaf  Mountain,  a  landmark  for  mUes 
around.  The  entire  mountain  was  once 
owned  by  the  Strong  family,  who  left  this 
lovely  estate  and  its  gardens,  as  wdl  as  the 
forested  mounUln,  for  perpetual  public  use. 

The  individual  who  wishes  to  make  a  lesser 
but  not  lees  significant,  gift  can  voluntarily 
zone  his  property  and  dedicate  a  scenic  ease- 
ment that  wUl  maintain  in  perpetuity  the 
iwesent  character  of  hU  lands  In  Monterey 
County,  Calif.,  over  4,000  acres  have  been 
pledged  to  such  scenic  easements — Including 
some  of  the  Incomparable  coastline  of  the 
Big  Sur. 

Conservation  may  also  serve  a  dual  pur- 
pose. In  seeking  to  honor  their  heroes  men 
often  have  turned  to  monuments  of  stone 

or  bronze. 

EXAMPLE   or  A   MEMOXIAL 

Shortly  after  the  passing  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  his  friends  saved  a  lovely  Potomac 
River  Island  which  was  marked  for  conver- 
sion into  a  utUity  storage  depot  and  gave  It 
to  the  country  as  a  nature  memorial  to  a 
man  who  had  a  lifetime  love  affair  with  the 
out  of  doors. 

Many  of  us  In  Washington  regard  this 
"wUd  UtUe  Island  "  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  as  perhaps  the  most  fitting 
of  our  monuments — and  the  one  that  would 
accord  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  man  It 
honors. 

The  conservation  phUanthropy  needed  to- 
day must  come  from  all  of  us  who  during 
our  lives  have  made  withdrawals  from  na- 
ture's bank  and  want  to  restore  the  balance 
with  a  corresponding  conservation  deposit. 
This  work  of  restoration  and  renewal  Is 
worthy  of  our  highest  efforts,  and  even 
those  who  lack  wherewithal  can  become  the 
organizers  and  supporters  of  groups  that  will 
give  new  dimensions  to  our  conservation 
effort. 

Few  of  us  can  hope  to  leave  a  work  of  art. 
or  a  poem,  to  poeterity;  but  together — if  we 
act  before  It  la  too  late — we  can  set  aside 
a  few  more  great  parks,  and  round  out  our 
system  of  refuges  for  wildlife.  Or,  working 
at  other  levels,  we  can  reserve  a  marsh  or 
meadow,  or  an  avenue  of  open  space  as  a 
green  legacy  for  other  generations. 

By  a  series  of  such  acts  of  conservation 
we  can  do  much  to  save  what  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son called  the  "face  and  character"  of  o\ir 
country. 

If  we  do  this,  surely  those  who  follow, 
whether  or  not  our  names  survive,  will  re- 
member and  praise  our  vision  and  our  works. 
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ATTORNEY  GENERAL  KENNEDY'S 
VIEWS  ON  GOVERNMENT  AND 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  some 
days  ago  I  saw  a  column  in  the  news- 
paper by  a  well-known  Washington 
newspaperman.  It  pointed  out  that 
some  few  people  in  organi2ed  labor 
thought  that  our  distinguished  Attorney 
General  was  antilabor  and  that  some 
businessmen  thought  he  was  antibusi- 
ness.  The  column  then  went  on  to  give 
a  fair  explanation  of  his  true  attitude. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  report  of  an 
interview  with  the  Attorney  General 
given  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of 
September  15  in  which  he  demonstrates 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  various 
departments  and  problems  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  that  his  only 
purpose  is  to  do  his  job  as  he  sees  it. 


I  think  my  colleaffues  in  the  Congress 
And  readers  of  the  Congussionai,  Rec- 
ord would  be  interested  in  the  report  of 
this  interview. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  in- 
terview be  printed  foUowing  these  re- 
marlcs  in  the  Rzcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscosD.  as  follows: 

RoBisr  KxNiriBT  Talks  or  Govbwicknt  ahd 
Business 

Question.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  there  Is  a 
growing  impression  among  businessmen  that 
this  adminutration  Is  hostile  to  business. 
Is  that  Impression  Justified  T 

Answer.  I  dont  think  so  at  all.  I  do  not 
see  how  any  government  under  otir  form  and 
system  could  possibly  survlTe  If  It  were  hos- 
tile to  business.  Business,  after  all,  Is  reaUy 
the  backbone  of  our  whole  way  of  lUe.  as  far 
as  Its  practical  operation  is  concerned.  So 
I  think  that  any  administration  or  Govern- 
ment that  was  opposed  to  business,  or  was 
antlbuslness,  would  fall  of  Its  own  weight, 
and  would  be  very  harmful  to  the  country! 
That  Is  certainly  the  President's  philosophy 
also. 

Question.  How  did  this  impression  of  hos- 
tUlty  get  started  among  business  people? 

Answer.  Well,  I  don't  know.  Maybe  you 
could  tell  me.  You,  obviously,  are  here  be- 
cause you  have  heard  these  stories.  I  read 
about  It  In  the  papers  occaslonaily — when- 
ever we  bring  a  suit,  usually  in  the  antitrust 
field,  which  Is  where  our  Immediate  respon- 
sibUity  is.  And  so  I  read  that  business  Is 
fearful  that  the  Kennedy  administration  is 
antlbuslness.  But,  as  for  a  specific  explana- 
tion, I  couldn't  teU  you. 

QuesUon.  There  has  also  t>een  an  impres- 
sion among  businessmen  that  this  adminis- 
tration U  prounion.  WUl  you  comment  on 
that? 

Answer.  Of  course,  that's  another  thing 
about  being  antlbuslness.  I  went  through 
S  years  at  Investigating  corrupt  practtces  In 
labor  organizations.  Then  a  number  of 
people  said  I  was  antilabor  and  antiunion. 
That  lasted  a  good  deal  ot  time.  I  felt  we 
were  doing  what  was  required  of  us  and 
meeting  our  responsibilities.  Some  lalwr 
officials  were  saying  I  was  soft  on  business, 
and  that  I  didn't  have  any  regard  for  my 
responsibilities  In  that  area. 

So  now  I  come  in  here  and.  within  a  short 
time,  I  t>eoome  antlbuslness  and  prolabor. 
It  Just  doesn't  make  any  sense  to  me.  The 
facts  are  that  I  met  my  responsibilities  when 
I  was  counsel  of  a  Senate  committee.  I  have 
responsibilities  now  to  enforce  the  law  In 
the  antitrust  field,  and  we're  meeting  our 
responsibilities. 

We're  not  making  tlie  laws.  These  laws 
were  made  60  or  70  years  before  I  ever  came 
Inhere. 

Question.  There  are  complaints  that  busi- 
nessmen cannot  understand  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  that  policies  shift  from  one  ad- 
ministration to  the  next  and  from  one  At- 
torney General  to  the  next.  Are  the  anti- 
trust laws  vague? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  so.  It  doesn't  seem 
to  me  that  they  are.  I  don't  think  that  they 
are  vague.  We  are  enforcing  them.  Now, 
It's  possible  that  sometimes  in  the  past  they 
haven't  been  enforced  as  vigorously  as  they 
might  have  been.  I  understood  from  the 
former  head  of  the  Antitrust  Division  that 
the  same  kind  of  stories  were  around  about 
him.  but  I  Just  think  tliat  we  are  meeting 
our  req>onslbUltles. 

POLICY  ON  BANK  MERCEas 

Question.  How  about  bank  mergers? 
There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  In  which 
you  brought  antitrust  proceedings  even 
though  the  banking  authorities  had  already 
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approved   the   mergers.     Will   you   give  \u 
your  philosophy  on  that? 

Answer.  We  have  considered,  I  believe,  102 
mergers  of  banks  In  the  last  6  months,  and 
we  have  raised  questions  about  five  out  of 
102.  So  we  have  not  brought  antitrust  pro- 
ceeding In  97  instances. 

Question.  What  U  the  yardstick  there? 

Answer.  It's  Just  as  It  Is  In  any  matter 
of  this  kind:  The  antitrust  laws  don't  ex- 
clude bank  mergers.  They  Include  bank 
mergers  as  well  as  any  other  kind  of  merger, 
and,  where  It  Is  a  monopoly  or  It  tends  to 
create  a  monopoly  In  control  over  business, 
we  have  a  responsibility.  The  law  doesn't 
say  "everything  but  bank  mergers." 

Question.  Couldnt  you  contend  that  al- 
most any  merger  of  that  type  tends  to  create 
a  monopoly?  Where  do  you  draw  the  line 
between  a  bank  merger  that  does  and  one 
that  does  not  tend  to  create  a  monopoly? 

Answer.  Well,  that,  of  course.  Is  In  the 
law — It's  a  question  of  what  tends  to  lessen 
competition  or  create  a  monopoly. 

Question.  But  you've  had  a  number  of 
large  bank  mergers  In  the  last  few  years  In 
the  city  of  New  York,  for  example.  Why 
cotildn't  the  Government  have  contended 
that  any  one  of  those  was  a  step  that  tended 
to  create  a  monopoly?  Why  do  you  proceed 
against  one  merger  and  not  against  another? 

Answer.  Well,  that  Is  a  question  of  Judg- 
ment. An  analysis  of  the  facts  by  the  De- 
partment In  such  a  case — It  goes  through 
the  Antitrust  Division  and  Is  reviewed  all  the 
way  up  to  me — Indicates  to  us  that  it  does 
or  does  not  tend  to  create  a  monopoly.  Now, 
maybe  somebody  else  looking  at  the  facts 
might  reach  an  opposite  conclusion,  and 
that's  probably  what  you  had  reference  to. 

I  suppose  that's  true  in  any  kind  of  case, 
whether  It  be  antitrust  or  murder. 

"Why  did  you  Indict  A  and  didn't  Indict 
B"?  Well,  we  indicted  A  and  we  didn't  in- 
dict B  because  the  facte  seemed  to  Indicate 
that  A  committed  a  crime  or  a  misdemeanor, 
and  so  we  proceeded. 

Certainly  it  is  Judgment  in  the  last  analy- 
sis. But  we  go  into  these  cases  with  open 
minds  and  without  prejudice  and  do  what  we 
think  Is  right  and  fair. 

Question.  Are  the  other  Government 
agencies  that  pass  on  bank  mergers  supposed 
to  take  Into  account  this  problem  of 
monopoly? 

Answer.  They  have  their  responsibilities 
In  a  broad  range.  We  have  specific  and  par- 
ticular responsibilities  in  that  field. 

Question.     Isn't   that  one  of  the  criteria 
that  the  CJomptroUer  of  the  Currency  is  sup- 
posed to  consider? 
Answer.     I  think  he  considers  that— yes. 


September  26 


SraCL   COSTS   AND 

Question.  Coming  back  to  the  impression 
that  this  administration  is  prounion,  the  case 
of  steel  is  mentioned.  The  President  warned 
steel  companies  not  to  raise  prices,  but  did 
not  admonish  the  union  on  wage  raises  that 
push  coste  up.  What  U  your  comment  on 
that? 

Answer.  His  request  to  the  steel  companies 
was  brought  about  by  an  article  in  one  of  the 
steel  magazines.  Indicating  that  next  month 
the  steel  companies  were  going  to  raise  their 
prices.  So  this  became  an  immediate  prob- 
lem: If  they  raise  their  prices  in  October,  it 
win  have,  as  the  President  aas  Indicated  and 
I  think  most  of  you  will  agree,  a  tremendous 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  country. 

In  his  letter  to  steel  companies  and  In  bis 
public  statemente,  the  President  has  indi- 
cated that,  if  the  companies  would  refrain 
from  raUing  prices,  he  thinks  It  would  be 
incumbent  upon  the  labor  organizations  the 
Steelworkers  Union,  to  limit  their  wage  de- 
mands to  a  level  consistent  with  continued 
price  stability. 

So  he  has  called  upon  both  business  and 
labor  In  that  particular  area.  As  for  the 
labor    organizations,    it's   going  to   be   their 


decision  in  the  next  year,  when  the  present 
conuacts  expire. 

The  President  has  already  said  In  his  letter 
to  the  companies  that,  If  business  refrains 
from  raising  prices,  then  labor  organizations 
should  also  restrain  themselves.  The  attitude 
of  this  administration  is  that  both  labor  and 
management  have  a  responsibility  In  pre- 
venUng  inflation,  that  both  should  feel 
themselves  under  some  restraint. 

Question.  Are  you  saying  that  responsibil- 
ity In  dealing  with  Inflation  pressures  must 
be  shared? 

Answer.  There  Is  no  question  but  that 
both  have  a  responsibility — and  a  major  re- 
sponsibility. Certainly  It  Is  not  solely  the 
responsibility  of  management.  It  may  In 
some  cases  be  a  greater  responsibility  of  la- 
bor organizations.  In  some  other  cases.  It 
may  be  a  greater  responsibility  of  manage- 
ment. It  depends  on  the  industry,  but  both 
labor  and  management  have  a  major  re- 
sponsibility. 

Question.  Does  this  administration  sus- 
pect "bigness"  in  business  as  such? 

Answer.  We  give  size  some  attention.  I'm 
not  restricting  that  Just  to  business.  I  would 
think  that  anythings  that's  too  large  or  too 
powerful  within  our  kind  of  country  has  to 
be  a  matter  of  some  concern  and  has  to  re- 
ceive some  attention. 

Question.  Do  you  have  a  feeling  that  some 
companies  have  become  too  dominant? 

Answer.  Where  they  do,  and  violate  the 
law.  we  have  taken  action. 

Question.  Haven't   you    some    grand    Jury 

investigations  that  involve  large  companies 

General  Motors,  as  an  example? 

Answer.  That's  correct.  I  might  say  that 
most  of  these  investigations  were  started  by 
the  past  administration. 

Question.  Is  there  a  deliberate  policy  to 
resist  the  trend  toward  larger  and  still  larger 
unite  through  mergers? 

Answer.  Yes,  as  a  general  proposition. 

Question.  Has  that  policy  changed  with 
this  administration? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  so. 

WHEK   POWEK    is   TOO    GREAT 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  the  same  gen- 
eral policy  which  was  followed  under  the 
Elsenhower  administration  with  regard  to 
mergers  Is  still  being  followed  by  this 
administration? 

Answer.  I  think  so.  To  go  back  to  the  last 
question— I  expressed  a  good  deal  of  concern 
while  I  was  counsel  for  a  Senate  committee 
about  the  power  of  the  Teamsters  Union  un- 
der the  wrong  control  and  the  position  they 
have  in  the  economy  of  our  country. 

I  believe— and  I  think  all  of  us  in  this  kind 
of  country  believe — that  any  group,  whether 
It  be  a  business  or  labor  organization,  or  no 
matter  what  it  might  be.  that  dominates  a 
community— a  political  party  that  is  in  pow- 
er too  long,  any  kind  of  group  or  Individual 
that  gete  too  much  political  power,  economic 
power,  financial  power— has  to  be  a  matter 
of  concern.  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  other- 
wise. 

Question.  A  good  many  businessmen  ap- 
pear to  feel  that  the  Government  tends  to 
encourage  monopoly  power  in  unions  Is 
that  feeling  Justified? 

Answer.  No.  The  laws  are  far  different 
We  have  responsibility  in  certeln  areas  as 
far  as  labor  organizations  are  concerned 
and  in  certain  areas  as  far  as  business  is 
concerned.  But  these  are  laws- they  were 
made  by  Congress,  not  by  thU  administra- 
tion, and  were  made  a  long  time  ago. 

Question.  But  haven't  you  made  sugges- 
tions for  changing  the  law  and  tightening 
it  up  Just  recenUy.  as  regards  the  applica- 
tion of  antitrust  laws  to  business,  but  not  to 
labor? 

Answer.  Well,  not  for  tightening  the  laws 
only  for  Improving  enforcement.  But  I've 
made  suggestions  and  recommendations 
which  have   been  said    by  labor  officials   to 


be  antilabor.  In  the  last  3  months  some 
labor  representatives  have  been  fighting  some 
laws  that  I  have  proposed  to  deal  with  cor- 
ruption, saying  they  are  anUlabor.  I've  also 
proposed  legislation  In  connection  with  busi- 
ness, and  these  are  ideas  which  I  think 
deserve  attention. 

I  might  say  I  can  go  into  a  labor  organ- 
ization and  get  the  books  and  records  under 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  Act  of 
1959.  I  cant  do  that  with  business  now. 
And  business.  In  many  cases.  Just  will  not  co- 
operate with  us.  In  the  case  of  labor  organ- 
izations. I  can  go  in  and  look  at  their  books 
and  records. 

I  have  here  a  whole  booklet  filled  with 
cases  where  we've  gone  in  to  try  to  get  help 
and  assistance  from  management,  because 
we've  found  an  apparent  violation  of  the 
law,  and  we  can't  get  the  officials  of  some 
of  these  big  companies  and  corporations  to 
answer  any  questions.  They  won't  even  co- 
operate with  their  Government.  They  won't 
let  us  look  at  their  books  and  records. 

Question.  Is  that  In  civil  suite? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  mean,  if  we  can  get  in- 
formation that  we  know  is  going  to  be  a 
criminal  case,  then  we  could  bring  them 
before  a  grand  Jury.  But  If  there  Is  Informa- 
tion or  evidence  that  might  not  lead  to  crim- 
inal prosecution,  you  want  to  get  their  co- 
operation and  help.  Even  in  criminal  cases, 
where  we  have  some  Information  that  a 
group  of  companies  have  gotten  together 
to  fix  prices  and  we  want  to  develop  that  in- 
formation, to  find  whether  it's  true  or  not. 
in  case  after  case  we've  had  management 
turn   us  down. 

To  me.  in  many  of  these  cases  it  Is  man- 
agement taking  the  fifth  amendment  Just 
as  some  management  and  certain  labor  of- 
ficials and  gangsters  took  the  fifth  amend- 
ment before  our  committee. 

MONOPOLY    IN    UNIONS 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  the  laws  should 
be  amended  to  deal  not  only  with  corruption, 
but  also  with  the  problem  of  monopoly  pow- 
er, if  there  is  such.  In  labor  imions? 

Answer.  I  certeinly  would  not  advocate  at 
this  time  the  application  of  the  present  anti- 
trust laws  to  a  labor  organization. 

Question.  Is  there  something  else  in  this 
field  that  you  would  favor? 

Answer.  This  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
continuously  studied.  I  think  that  what  we 
revealed  in  our  investigations  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting 
Act  of  1969. 

We  should  see  how  effective  that  Is  in  deal- 
ing with  some  of  the  problems  that  we  un- 
covered. I  think  that  we  should  give  It  a 
period  of  time.  and.  If  it  Is  not  effective  In 
dealing  with  some  of  these  situations,  then 
I  think  further  legislation  will  be  necessary. 

Question.  What  must  a  businessman  do  to 
feel  very  sure  that  he's  not  violating  the 
antitrust  laws?  Is  there  a  simple  rule  that 
could   be  given? 

Answer.  I  think  he  would  have  to  read  the 
law  and  make  sure  he  didn't  violate  it 

Question.  This  gete  at  a  point  that  often 
Is  mentioned :  confusion  among  businessmen 
over  what  the  law  means 

Answer.  For  pretty  close  to  99  percent  of 
the  businessmen  in  the  United  Stetes  this 
doesn't  really  seem  to  be  a  problem.  There 
might  be  some  for  whom  its  a  problem— 
I  think  its  a  relaUvely  small  percentege  for 
whom  this  has  become  a  major  problem. 
They  have  lawyers  who  can  advise  them. 
Often  they  come  in  here,  or  send  their  rep- 
resenutlves  here,  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  they  can  get  formal  or  Informal 
advice  and  ideas  and  thoughts  In  all  these 
matters. 

It's  not  an  easy  field,  obviously,  but  there 
are  many  areas  of  law  which  are  compUcated 
and  difficult.  That's  true  not  only  for  busi- 
nessmen In  the  antitrust  field.  For  Instence. 
for  many  years  the  law  was  complicated  and 
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confused  as  to  whether  you  had  to  pay  taxes 
on  embezzled  money.  The  Supreme  Coiut 
finally  held  this  year  that,  from  now  on.  you 
had  to  pay  taxes  on  this  money,  although  in 
the  past  this  was  not  necessary. 

So  the  content  of  the  law  in  many  of  these 
areas  is  complicated. 

Question.  Can  a  businessman,  or  his  law- 
yer, with  questions  in  his  mind,  come  to 
the  Department  of  jTustice  and  get  informa- 
tion? 
Answer.  That's  carrect. 
Question.  Would  ithat  be  the  best  simple 
rule? 

Answer.  I  think  there  are  an  awful  lot  of 
good  lawyers  throughout  the  United  Stetes. 
and  businessmen  can  get  answers  through 
their  own  lawyers.  Nobody  has.  since  I've 
been  here,  come  in  aad  said,  "This  Is  so  com- 
plicated we  can't  understand  it.  We  don't 
know  what  to  do."  If  the  lawyers  get  to 
that  stage,  we  would  be  glad  to  talk  to  them. 
Question.  Do  you  mean  that  you're  not 
conscious  of  confusion  among  lawyers  and 
business  people  on  the  antitrust  laws  as  they 
are  applied? 

Answer.  The  law  is  quite  clear  as  to  fixing 
prices — getting  together  with  a  competitor 
to  fix  prices.  On  the  question  of  whether 
some  of  these  mergers  would  be  permitted  or 
allowed — they  can  come  In  and  get  some  ad- 
vice and  some  ideas  about  that  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

They  knew  up  in  New  York,  for  instence. 
that  we  were  going  to  be  opposed  to  the 
merger  of  the  Manufacturers  Trust  and  the 
Hanover  Bank.  Whan  we  went  up  to  say 
that  we  wanted  to  get  an  injunction,  the 
lawyers  for  the  banks  Immediately  went  In 
and  closed  the  deal  before  the  injunction 
could  get  signed  In  court.  So  they  were 
aware  of  it  and  quickly  closed  the  deal.  This 
is  not  a  complicated  matter  for  them.  It's 
all  right  with  me.  They  have  a  legal  right 
to  do  that.  But  I  don't  feel  very  sorry  for 
them. 

Question.  Is  this  a  case  where  lawyers  on 
both  sides  can  differ  as  to  what  the  law 
really  does  mean? 

Answer.  I  would  say  that's  why  lawyers 
make  money  in  the  United  Stetes.  That's 
true  all  the  time.  They're  always  coming 
In  and  arguing  that  they  disagree  with  what 
the  Government  does.  Whether  It's  a  mur- 
der case  or  whether  it's  a  merger  case,  there's 
a  lawyer  almost  always  disagreeing  with  the 
Government. 

LOOKING     IMTO     COLLUSION 

Question.  Aren't  you  In  favor,  though,  of 
strengthening  the  laws  on  identical  bidding? 

Answer  We  asked  some  changes  in  pro- 
cedures. We  want  this  so  we  can  get  further 
information   in  regard    to  such   bids. 

Question.  Do  you  suspect,  when  you  get 
a  list  of  identical  bids,  that  there  is  collu- 
sion? 

Answer.  Not  necessarily,  no.  no.  That's 
why  we  are  going  to  such  lengths  to  try  to 
separate  cases  in  whloh  there  might  be  col- 
lusion, even  though  there  U  no  Identical 
bidding.  For  instence.  in  the  case  of  the 
electrical-equipment  Industry— it  was  not  a 
question  of  identfcal  bidding.  It  was  some- 
thing different.  The  fact  that  there  is  iden- 
tical bidding  doesn't  necessarily  mean  there's 
collusion. 

Question.  Then  you  wouldn't  suspect 
trade  associations ► 

Answer.  Not  necessarily.  If  there  was 
some  other  evidence  indicating  that  there 
was  collusion,  we'd  get  into  it. 

Question.  Is  the  role  of  profite  in  business, 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  profite.  fully 
recognized  by  those  in  Government  who  deal 
with  business? 

Answer.  Yes.  And.  again,  it  goes  back  to 
the  answer  I  gave  to  the  first  question.  If 
you're  going  to  recognize  the  fact  of  the 
importence  of  business  in  our  system  of  gov- 


ernment, a  business  Is  not  going  to  exist 
unless  it  can  earn  profite.  So  that's  essen- 
tial.   That's  helping  business. 

Question.  And  the  Government's  own 
stake  in  the  profite? 

Answer.  There  is  not  any  question— If  you 
don't  have  all  of  that,  you  don't  have  em- 
ployment. If  you  don't  have  employment, 
you  don't  have  any  money  to  run  the  Gov- 
ernment. That  Is  the  backbone  of  our  sys- 
tem. •' 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  if  you  don't 

have  profits   you   don't   have   tex  revenues? 

Answer.  Not  only  that,  but  you  don't  have 

employment,  and  you  don't  have  a  country. 

I  would  say  this:   What  we  are  doing  In 

all  of  these  fields  I  look  upon  as  probuslness. 

Question.  Would  you  enlarge  on  that? 

Answer.  Yes.     I  think  that  where  we  get 

into   a   question,   for    Instence,    of   mergers. 

there  are  a  lot  of  banks,  as  an  example — or 

there  are  a  lot  of  other  businesses,  smaller 

businesses— that   can   be   swallowed   up   and 

put  out  Of  existence  because  of  the  merger 

of    two    of    their    major    competitors.      The 

smaller  companies  no  longer  will  be  able  to 

compete.    We're  pro  those  companies.    We're 

trying  to  t«ke  steps  under  the  law  to  permit 

them  to  continue  in  existence. 

Where  a  group  of  competitors  get  together 
and  fix  prices,  almost  Invariably  It's  to  put 
another  competitor  or  a  group  of  competitors 
out  of  business.  We  move  in  those  cases. 
That's  not  antibusiness.  I  would  say  it  was 
pro  the  other  companies  and  proconsumer 
and  pro  the  system  under  which  we  work. 

We  recognize,  as  I  said,  the  importance  of 
business  and  the  Importance  of  profits  and 
the  importance  of  a  healthy  business  climate 
in  the  United  States  for  the  country  to  exist 
I  would  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  pro- 
tectors of  this  system  U  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision.  If  it's  operated  without  favor  and 
without  fear.  And  that's  the  way  I  would 
expect  and  hope  it  would  be  run. 

Obviously,  there's  going  to  be  disagree- 
ment with  what  we  do.  But,  If  there  weren't 
disagreement  with  what  we  did,  we  would 
have  a  system  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  has— 
where  the  Government  decides  something 
and  then  It's  over,  and  lawyers  would  be  put 
out  of  business. 

I  was  in  Russia  in  1955— thU  is  Just  a  side- 
line—but in  the  city  of  Novosibirsk— it  has 
a  million  population — they  have  12  lawyers 
In  the  whole  city.  Well,  they  don't  need 
lawyers;   the  Government  Jtist  decides. 

This  is  a  different  system.  Lawyers  can 
argue  the  other  side  and  disagree  with  the 
U.S.  Government.  Then  we  have  the  third 
branch — the  Judiciary— which  is  completely 
Independent  from  us — which  decides  who  Is 
right.  We'll  undoubtedly  be  found  to  be 
UTong  in  some  of  these  cases.  But  it's  not 
because  we're  "antl"  anybody.  It's  Just  be- 
cause we  feel  that,  under  our  considered 
Judgment — and  a  good  deal  of  attention  has 
gone  into  these  matters — these  steps  we  take 
are  required  under  the  law. 

WHERE  COMPLAINTS  ARISE 

Question.  Do  most  of  your  antitrust  cases 
actually  originate  with  complaints  from 
businessmen  themselves? 

Answer.  That's  correct.  The  majority  of 
them  do. 

Question.  We  discussed  the  importence  of 
profite.  Does  this  administration  also  rec- 
ognize the  Importence  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  business? 

Answer.  I  think  I've  answered  that.  I  think 
it's  essential. 

Question.  And  do  you  think  that  If,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  businessmen  come 
to  suspect  an  attitude  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  government  In  power,  the  effect 
might  be  to  hold  back  on  investment  In 
plant  and  equipment,  for  example? 

Answer.  I  can't  believe  it  would  get  that 
far.     I  think  It's  conceivable.     It  would  be 
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difficult  for  me  to  believe  thfat  there  could 
be  such  mistrust  of  the  Government  by  busi- 
nessmen. 

Question.  Have  you  seen  anything  In  the 
attitude  of  business  people  toward  this  ad- 
ministration, or  what  business  people  think 
the  attitude  of  this  administration  Is  toward 
business,  that  would  suggest  any  holdine 
back?  ^ 

Answer.  No,  I  have  not.  But,  as  I  said 
to  you  at  the  beginning,  I  have  read  some 
of  these  articles  that  we're  antibusiness,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I'm  visiting 
with  you  today,  and  why  I'm  happy  to  visit 
with  you. 

Question.  Has  the  administration,  or  any 
part  of  this  administration,  undertaken  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  apparent  attitude? 
Has  there  been  any  study  of  the  problem? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  so.  Not  that  1  know 
of.  I  don't  think  that  there  is  that  much 
concern  about  it  as  yet.  I  think  we  feel 
that  It's  isolated  and  that  it's  not  a  general 
feeling  throughout  the  country.  But  It's 
something  that  has  been  brought  to  our  at- 
tention. It's  one  of  the  reasons,  as  I've  said, 
I'm  happy  to  visit  with  you  to  see  If  we  can 
straighten  some  of  these  things  out. 

DETERMINING    "PAIR    PRICE" 

Question.  Is  there  any  machinery  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  deter- 
mine what  U  a  fair  price  for  any  given  In- 
dustrial product? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  so.  There's  no  Gov- 
ernment machinery  for  that  purpose. 

Question.  Should  there  be  such  ma- 
chinery? 

Answer.  In  a  period  of  national  emergency, 
for  Instance,  you  might  very  well  feel  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  pass  some  laws  to  keep 
prices  and  wages  at  a  steady  level.  I  don't 
know  if  that  is  what  you're  referring  to. 

Or,  for  instence.  In  a  {>eriod  of  national 
crisis,  as  we  are  in  at  the  present  time,  and 
where  one  industry  has  such  an  effect  on 
prices  throughout  the  country  as  the  steel 
Industry,  the  President  might  teke  the  ex- 
traordinary step  that  he  did  teke  to  try  to 
point  out  what  the  resulte  of  raising  prices 
might  be.  But  I  think  that's  quite  different 
from  what  you're  referring  to. 

Question.  Do  you  think  we  have  reached 
a  point  where  we  ought  to  regard  some  of 
these  basic  Industries  as  public  utilities? 
Answer.  No,  that's  out  of  my  field. 
Question.  There  are  those  who  say,  "How 
does  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes 
know — how  does  the  Government  of  the 
United  Stetes  know — that  the  price  of  steel 
is  high  enough?" 

Answer.  He  asked  the  steel  companies  to 
exercise  restraint  as  a  public  service,  and  in 
a  time  of  great  national  crisis,  realizing  what 
the  result  would  be  if  they  raised  steel  prices 
at  the  present  time.  And  they  are  not  losing 
money.  In  view  of  all  of  these  matters  he 
asked  them  to  hold  the  line  and.  in  turn,  he 
said  that  labor  organizations  in  that  indus- 
try should  hold  the  line. 

Question.  Without  necessarUy  determin- 
ing that  the  steel  industry  is  already  mak- 
ing a  reasonable  profit? 

Answer.  I  think  it's  all  of  these  factors 
taken   into  consideration. 

Question.  So  that  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  President  actually  made  no  Judgment 
as  to  whether  price  was  now  high  enough, 
or  whether  profite  were  not  at  a  reasonable 
level? 

Answer.  The  President  was  Informed  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  that  steel 
industry  profits,  calculated  on  an  assump- 
tion that  prices  are  not  increased,  would 
range  from  7  to  15  percent  on  net  worth 
after  taxes,  depending  on  rates  of  operation. 
He  was  asking  for  restraint  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  steel  companies  are  making  profits, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  crisis  that 
is   taking   place   throughout    the   world,    in 
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Tl*v  Of  vliat  wmild  b«  the  rMUlt  of  a  nlse 
In  prtOM  •«  tlM  prawnt  Om*  la  Um  tta*!  In- 
dustry, the  fact  that  we  havent  y«i  —fc'Xt 
tot  sCandbT  oontrois  orar  prtoaa. 

Qttflatlon.  By  that  aama  Itn*  of  reaaonlnc. 
why  did  the  Whit*  Houae  not  call  upon  Wal- 
ter Reutber  to  forgo  a  wage  Increase  In 
autoa  at  thU  time? 

Answer.  Well,  that  was  In  the  mUUt  of 
negotiations,  which  seemed  to  be  coming  to 
s  reasonably  satisfactory  result.  And.  very 
importantly,  the  auto  Industry  doesn't  have 
the  same  Impact  across  the  board  as  the 
steel  Industry.  The  President  did  Indicate, 
Just  before  the  last  day  of  negotiations,  that 
he  would  hope  that  there  wouldn't  be  a 
strUce  and  that  both  sides,  once  again,  would 
make  scene  sacrliksea.  And  there  have  been 
Indications  that  both  aides  were  giving  In 
on  aooM  points  In  order  to  try  to  meet  the 
request  of  the  President.  But  the  demands 
of  tbe  auto  workers  were  not  Inflationary, 
and  the  companies  Indicated  they  would  not 
riOM  prices.     So  there  la  quite  a  difference. 

Question.  Waa  any  consideration  given  to 
proposing  that  the  October  1  wage  Increase 
In  stael  be  delayed? 

Answer.  That  you'd  have  to  discuss  with 
the  President. 

Question.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  does  it 
come  down  to  this:  That  In  the  case  where 
there's  a  deetre  to  hold  down  prices,  the 
Ooremment  says  to  the  Industry,  "Dont 
raise  prices,"  but  where  there  Is  concern 
about  the  unions.  It  merely  says.  "Please  be 
reasonable"?  Is  there  a  difference  In  treat- 
ment here? 

Answer.  No.  The  President  said  to  both 
groups — ^please  help  the  country  In  this  time 
of  dlfUculty.  The  negotiations  between  the 
auto  companies  and  the  union — he  asked 
both  sides  to  be  reasonable  In  their  negotia- 
tions. Similarly,  he  has  made  a  request  to 
the  steel  companies,  and,  as  far  as  the  steel 
union  is  concerned,  that  It  should  not  press 
demands  that  would  force  the  steel  com- 
panies to  raise  prices.  Negotiations  in  steel 
start  again  next  year. 

Question.  He  said  to  this  Industry,  though. 
"You  shouldn't  get  a  price  Increase." 
Wasnt  that  far  more  definite,  concrete,  and 
inflexible  than  what  he  has  aald  to  the 
unions — either  the  Steel  Union  or  the  Auto 
Union? 

Answer.  I  think  I  gave  the  three  or  four 
factors  which  led  to  that  result. 

Question.  Right  now.  to  achieve  this  re- 
straint or  to  bring  this  restraint  about,  is  It 
correct  to  say  that  the  Government  has  to 
rely  rery  largely  upon  moral  suasion? 

Answer.  Yes. 

IF  THEBX    IS  A    CBJSIS 

Question.  Should  there  be  a  law  which 
gives  the  Government  a  stronger  hand  over 
prices  and  profits? 

Answer.  You  mean  laws  such  as  you 
wotild  have  in  a  national  emergency? 

Question.  Anything  that  would  give  the 
Government  a  stronger  hand  relating  to  the 
lerel  of  prices,  the  level  of  profits,  the  level 

Answer.  I  dont  think  It's  necessary  now. 
If  there  Is  a  greater  crisis  or  a  period  of 
national  emergency,  I  think  It  probably 
would  be  necessary.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, I  think  our  system  operates  better 
without  such  meastires. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  crisis  has  not 
yet  reached  a  point  where  we  would  need 
more  controls? 

Answer.  That's  up  to  the  President  to  say. 

Question.  One  question  that  businessmen 
keep  asking  is  whrther  the  antitrust  laws 
are  such  that  they  can  really  be  effectively 
enforced.  Isnt  It  always  possible,  for  ex- 
ample, to  engage  In  conspiracies  or  deals 
that  the  Government  can  never  get  a  finger 
on? 


Answer.  Yes,  but  the  same  thing  is  true 
m  almost  every  field.  We  solved  only  72 
percent  of  the  rapes  last  year,  about  02 
percent  of  the  murders,  35  percent  of  auto 
thefu,  and  20  percent  of  larcenlas.  Uaybe 
we  are  not  getting  them  all.  but  at  toast  It's 
a  deterrent  that  has  some  effect 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  antitrust  laws 
are  as  effective  as  they  should  be.  or  are 
there  ways  that  theae  laws  could  be  changed 
to  make  them  more  effective  than  they  are 
today? 

Answer.  I  think  that  they  are  effecUve. 
I  think  that  they  are  helpful,  but,  of  course, 
everything  made  by  man  can  be  Improved. 

Question.  In  theae  cities  where  you  have 
brought  c»aK»  to  stop  bank  mergers,  could 
it  be  assumed  that  other  mergers  by  large 
banks  in  the  same  cities  would  Just  auto- 
matically be  opposed  now  by  the  Jiutice 
Department? 

Answer.  WeU,  again,  to  give  the  example 
that  I  did  give — the  fact  that  102  have  been 
considered  and  we've  moved  on  five  of  them: 
We're  going  to  move  on  some  where  we  find 
that  they  have  a  material  effect  under  the 
law. 

Question.  In  these  cities,  though,  you  have 
now  said  that  another  merger  of  big  banks 
will  bring  about  too  much  concentration. 
Doesnt  It  follow,  therefore,  that  there  can't 
be  any  more  merger  of  big  banks  in  those 
clUas? 

Answer.  WeU.  I  would  think  those  big 
banks  that  were  intending  to  merge  would 
have  to  take  that  into  conaldcratlon.  They 
could  find  out  from  us  pretty  quickly  whether 
we  Intend  to  move.  But  again,  I'd  have  to 
analyze  each  case,  baaed  on  the  particular 
facts,  rather  than  Just  say  it  as  a  general 
proposition.  Obviously,  it's  going  to  be 
watched  closely. 

am:   help  bttsiness 

Question.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like 
to  add? 

Answer.  I  told  you  my  general  philoso- 
phy— which  has  been  and  will  be  guiding 
the  Antitrust  Division.  We  feel  that  the 
Antitrust  Division  should  op>erate  In  a  man- 
ner that  Is  probuslness.  and  that  we  have 
a  function  to  perform  and  a  contribution  to 
make  to  business  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Obviously,  the  antitrust  laws  are  not  per- 
fect, and  undoubtedly  can  be  Improved.  We 
don't  make  the  luws.  Our  responsibility  Is  to 
enforce  them,  and  I  think  that  we  meet  our 
responsibilities  and  we  Intend  to  continue  to 
meet  them. 

We  shall  make  mistakes,  undoubtedly,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  mistakes  will  be 
made  in  honest  efforts  to  help  business  and 
the  consumer  and,  Indeed,  our  whole  eco- 
nomic system  here  in  the  United  States. 

We're  always  here  and  glad  to  consult  with 
lawyers  or  with  businessmen,  as  we  have 
done  continuously.  We  have  had  a  good 
relationship  with  representatives  of  many  of 
the  btisinesses  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  their  lawyers.  I  think  that's  helpful — 
that  kind  of  discussion — to  clarify  some  of 
these  matters.  As  situations  change,  we  will 
be  glad  to  disc\is»  them  again.  We  welcome 
suggestions,  we  welcome  ideas — criticism  of 
our  methods,  of  our  procedures,  will  be  care- 
fiilly  studied,  and  I  trust  we  shall  improve. 

Question.  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
administration,  or  of  your  Department,  to 
harass  business? 

Answer.  Mo,  it  Is  not. 


INSURANCE      REGULATION      IN      A 
MODERN   WORLD 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  In 
Milwaukee  yesterday,  Senator  Thohas 
J.  DoDD  delivered  a  most  important  ad- 


dress to  the  National  Association  of  In- 
surance Commissioners.  He  spoke  on 
the  sublect  of  "Insurance  Regulation  tn 
a  Modem  WorW.**  As  his  address  is 
both  timely  and  extremely  Interestini ,  I 
ask  permission  to  have  It  printed  at  this 
pomt  m  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  ht  printed  in  the  Rccokb. 
as  follows: 

iMSiraAMCK    RaCULJkTION    IM    A   ICODKBIf    WOKU) 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dod»  be- 
fore the  National  Assodatloa  of  Insur- 
ance Oommlsaloners,  Scbroedar  Hotal, 
UUwaukee.  Wis..  Monday,  SspUmber  36, 
1961) 

it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  address 
this  regional  meeting  of  the  National  Aaao- 
datlon  of  Insurance  Commissioners,  ify 
Intareat  in  this  indxistry  has  been  Intansifled 
as  I  have  recently  been  asked  by  Senator 
Xarm  Kkfaittxk,  chairman  of  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  to  direct  any 
further  subcommittee  studies  of  insurance. 
Coming  as  I  do  from  CamwcUcut,  the 
heart  of  the  insxirance  biisin—  In  America, 
naturally  I  have  had  a  special  Interest  in  the 
welfare  of  this  Industry  for  many  years. 

Furthermore,  as  a  cltiaen  and  as  an  Insur- 
ance buyer  I  am  fuUy  aware  that  life  woiUd 
be  most  dangerous  If  I  waa  to  go  through  It 
without  insurance  poUdes  on  my  Ufe,  my 
health,  my  car,  my  home,  my  valuablas — 
and  even  on  th«  aafety  of  th«  plane  which 
brought  me  bare. 

The  insiirancs  industry  has  been  under 
study  by  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee for  some  years  now.  Thla  search- 
ing undertaking  was  commenced  under  the 
leaderahlp  of  Senator  Joaeph  C.  O'Mahoney. 
who  retired  last  year  from  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

Upon  taking  over  this  responaibillty,  I 
want  to  reassure  you  in  the  most  direct  and 
simple  words  that  I  view  It  as  my  major 
duty  to  aid  and  promote  free  but  responsible 
competition  in  this  business. 

I  know  that  in  days  to  come  I  will  have 
to  acquaint  myself  better  with  some  of  the 
mechanics  and  Intrtcacias  of  the  Industry 
Kven  so,  I  feel  that  I  can  express  before 
you  some  of  my  basic  views  concerning  the 
Insurance  industry. 

Your  Industry  is  a  multlbllllon  dollar  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  the  whole 
American  economy  and  the  American  way  of 
life  are  very  much  dependent  on  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Insurance  Industry. 

In  these  days  of  Ufe-and -death  struggle 
between  our  system  of  titt  enterprise  and 
the  totaUtarlan  economics  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  allies,  the  Insurance  Industry 
has  In  Its  hands  extremely  Important  tools 
for  the  success  of  freedom. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  when  men  are 
searching  for  security  all  over  the  world. 
People  are  concerned,  rightly  concerned, 
with  guarantees  for  their  poUtlcal,  economic, 
and  social  welfare. 

Communism  is  promising  to  guarantee  to 
those  under  its  domain  security  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  Yet,  for  this  alleged 
security,  which  they  have  never  delivered, 
the  people  under  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship have  to  pay  a  very  high  premium,  a 
premium  determined  by  the  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment which  ahackles  them. 

This  premium  Is  high  for  its  price  Is 
freedom. 

This  premium  is  charged  against  the  right 
to  change  employment,  the  right  to  elect 
freely  one's  own  representatlvea.  the  right  to 
worship,  the  right  to  speak,  ths  right  to 
create. 

In  this  free  country  of  ours,  security  Is 
avaUable  to  the  people  in  a  different  man- 
ner, through  their  own  free  choice. 
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People  are  able  to  go  out  and  purchase 
this  kind  of  security  and  peace  of  mind  from 
the  great  variety  of  insurance  companies  and 
Insurance  policies  that  are  made  available 
to  them. 

In  thU  age  of  search  for  security,  it  U 
most  Important,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
panies selling  various  kinds  of  security  to  otir 
citizens  conform  to  high  standards  and 
make  their  services  available  to  the  people 
as   effectively    and    cheaply   as    possible. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  I  set  forth 
some  of  my  views  before  the  men  who  have 
the  direct  responsibUity  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Insurance  industry.  You  and  your 
national  association  have  great  authority. 
When  properly  exerolaed.  this  authority  can 
be  a  tremendous  forc«  for  good. 

Let  me  try  and  review  with  you  some  of 
the  background  of  th«  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee's work. 

The  essential  function  which  the  subcom- 
mittee has  undertaken  is  the  evaluation  of 
the  performance  by  our  SO  SUtes  in  regulat- 
ing insurance. 

In  the  main,  the  roll'  Congress  assigned  it- 
self in  the  McCarr an -Ferguson  Act  might 
best  be  described  as  "watchful  waiting." 

The  Congress  has  waited  since  1946  to  give 
the  machinery  of  Bt;ite  regulation  a  fair 
chance. 

It  has  watched  tile  performance  of  the 
States  with  great  care  to  determine  whether 
the  high  purposes  of  Public  Law  16  have 
been  achieved. 

Two  oRlcial  reports  have  now  been  filed  by 
this  subcommittee  with  the  Senate.  In  the 
first  report,  filed  Augut^t  10.  1960.  the  sub- 
committee expressed  the  hope  that  its  sug- 
gestions for  improving  the  structure  of 
State  regulation  would  not  be  Ignored.  The 
second  report  on  rates,  tied  August  29  of  this 
year,  contains  some  pointed  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  the-  regulation  of  rates 
in  the  fire  and  casualty  fle'ds. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  In- 
surance Is  Interstate  commerce,  the  Con- 
gress has  had  the  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  establish  its  own  system  for  the 
regulation  of  Insurance 

However,  the  suboominittee  has  thus  far 
rejected  this  solution.  Both  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  parent  Judiciary  Committee  were 
unanimous  in  assertlni;  their  belief  that 
regulation  of  Insurance  by  the  States  Is  in 
the  public  interest. 

This  conforms  with  ray  own  philosophy 
concerning  the  respective  functions  per- 
formed by  Federal  and  State  Governments.  I 
have  long  been  fearful  of  needless  concen- 
tration of  power  in  the  Federal  Government. 
A  fundamental  purpose  of  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution Is  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the 
Individual,  which  can  bent  be  done  by  diffus- 
ing power  among  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  various  segments  of  our 
economy,  each  in  a  sense  a  check  upon  the 
other.  Exceaalve  power  lodged  In  any  Insti- 
tution, whether  government,  private  corpora- 
tions, or  labor  unions,  is  a  definite  challenge 
to  Individual  freedom. 

Thus  In  filing  this  rep')rt  on  behalf  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Kefauvex  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  States  wo  Jld  take  affirmative 
action  to  amend  the  rating  laws  so  that 
Congress  would  not  be  lorced  to  take  into 
its  own  hands  the  regulation  of  insurance. 

This  was  not  intended  as  an  idle  threat. 

The  essence  of  our  spiritual  and  political 
heritage  is  embraced  In  the  phrase  "freedom 
to  choose."  This  expression  also  epitomizes 
the  economic  philosophy  upon  which  our 
free  competitive  enterprise  is  founded. 

It  is  In  this  light  that  I  shall  approach  my 
responsibilities  In  directing  this  Insurance 
inquiry. 

Freedom  to  choose  In  the  economic  arena 
means  that  the  avenues  to  opportunity  must 
be  available  to  tdl  on  a  fiilr  and  equal  basis. 


Arbitrary  restrictions  upon  the  arteries  of 
commerce  miut  be  banished. 

Buyers  should  have  the  opportunity  to  se- 
lect from  a  variety  of  sellers  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  highest  quality  of  services  and 
goods  at  the  lowest  price. 

Sellers  of  goods  and  services,  in  turn,  must 
be  free  to  improvise  and  to  exercise  their 
own  ingenuity  In  meeting  the  ever-changing 
demands  of  the  buyer. 

Our  Federal  antitrust  laws  express  our 
distinctive  American  economic  philosophy 
that  the  public  will  be  served  best  when 
the  natural  fwces  of  competition  are  per- 
mitted to  operate  effectively. 

This  economic  philosophy  underlies  the  re- 
cent criticism  by  the  subcommittee  of  cer- 
tain Bute  rating  laws  and  their  administra- 
tion which  artificially  restrict  the  right  to 
choose  on  the  part  of  both  Insurers  and  in- 
sured. 

The  subcommittee  expressed  its  belief  that 
State  rating  laws  which  compel  membership 
in  rating  bureaus,  prohibit  deviations,  or 
eliminate  price  competition  through  the  es- 
tablishment by  the  States  of  uniform  rates 
are  in  conflict  with  the  purposes  and  spirit 
of   the   McCarran  Act. 

The  sulKommittee  has  recommended  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  commence  what- 
ever proceedings  may  be  appropriate  seek- 
ing the  elimination  of  these  basic  conflicts 
between  such  State  regulatory  laws  and  the 
McCarran  Act.  But  thU  responsibility  also 
is    yours. 

Your  national  association  has  long  been 
on  record  in  opposition  to  such  restrictive 
rating  practices.  It  is  important  therefore 
that  you  assert  your  leadership  in  bringing 
about  an  eradication  of  these  outmoded 
rating  laws. 

It  would  appear  that  the  climate  should 
now  he  most  favorable  to  achieve  a  lilieral- 
izatlon  of  the  rating  laws  in  the  direction 
of  greater  freedom  for  all  insurers.  But,  un- 
fortunately, formidable  forces  are  at  work 
seeking  to  turn  the  clock  back  further  to- 
ward more  restrictive  measures.  This  should 
not  be  permitted. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  fate 
of  Public  Law  15  may  well  depend  upon  how 
the  NAIC  meets  this  challenge. 

If  more  and  more  States  undertake  to 
reject  the  competitive  spirit  of  the  McCar- 
ran Act,  what  eventual  alternative  will  be 
left  the  Congress  but  to  adopt  new  legisla- 
tion giving  the  Federal  Government  more 
control? 

However,  I  trust  that  the  future  of  insur- 
ance regulation  will  not  be  merely  a  hold- 
ing action. 

There  is  great  need  for  affirmative  action  to 
modernize  the  rating  laws,  to  allow  the 
growth  of  new  types  of  insurance,  and  to  per- 
mit  our  Insurance  companies  to  compete 
more  ably  In  both  domestic  and  foreign 
markets. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  most  vital 
function  of  State  insurance  regulation  might 
be  centered  upon  solvency  rather  than  rate 
regulation.  If  State  commissions  were 
freed  from  the  burdens  imposed  by  excessive 
rate  regulations,  greater  attention  could  be 
devoted  to  safeguarding  solvency. 

In  years  past,  there  seemed  to  have  been 
too  much  uncritical  acceptance  of  State  rate 
supervision  as  the  major  tool  for  protect- 
ing and  promoting  the  public  interest. 
There  has  been  a  minimum  of  attention 
given  to  the  capital  and  reserve  require- 
ments. 

There  has  been  before  the  subcommittee 
a  considerable  amount  of  testimony  that 
this  present  concern  of  the  State  supervisory 
agencies  for  the  rate  structures  may  possibly 
be  a  preoccupation  resulting  in  unnecessary 
uniformity  and  inflexibility.  It  may,  fur- 
thermore, be  responsible  for  the  Inability  of 


American  companies  to  compete  In  certain 
cases  with  foreign  Insurance  companies. 

Naturally,  It  Is  important  to  make  certain, 
in  the  public  Interest  that  the  Insurance 
companies  upon  which  the  public  relies  for 
its  security  are  operated  in  a  fashion  which 
protects  and  deals  honestly  with  the  insur- 
ance buyer.  Still,  a  survey  of  insurance 
companies  which  have  failed  in  recent  years 
Indicates  that  the  common  cause  for  de- 
fault is  not  Inadequate  rates  but  Improper 
capital  and  reserve  requirements. 

I  believe  that  more  attention  should  be 
centered  In  the  future  upon  the  capitaliza- 
tion and  reserve  requirements  and  the  rein- 
surance contracts  of  Insurance  companies, 
leaving  insurance  rates  more  to  individual 
determination  and  adjustment. 

If  the  emphasis  is  shifted  accordingly,  we 
may  be  able  to  continue  to  safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  the  In8urance-bu3ring  public  while 
providing  at  the  same  time  for  more  rate 
competition  so  that  insurance  may  become 
available  on  more  competitive  terms. 

With  the  future  holding  great  promise  for 
insurance,  the  industry  should  be  united  in 
directing  its  energies  along  constructive 
channels. 

The  future  potential  for  insurance  Is  al- 
most unlimited. 

The  needs  of  the  mass  markets  must  be 
served. 

In  addition,  insurance  is  a  vital  factor  in 
our  economic  growth.  By  minimizing  risks, 
it  provides  the  stimulation  lor  investment 
in  new  ventures.  The  energies  needed  to 
achieve  these  constructive  missions  should 
not  be  dissipated  in  negative  campaigns  to 
thwart  competition. 

Too  much  is  expected  frtun  your  industry 
to  settle  for  a  hold-tbe-Une  philosophy. 

Now  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  fu- 
ture plans  of  the  subcommittee.  The  sub- 
committee has  not  yet  firmed  up  its  agenda 
for  future  insurance  hearings  or  studies. 
There  are  many  Important  areas  which  de- 
serve special  attention. 

One  piece  of  unflnished  business  Involves 
the  operations  of  foreign  insurance  com- 
panies doing  business  in  the  United  States 
under  the  surplus  line  laws. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  regu- 
lation of  surplus  line  insurance  may  be  the 
Achilles  heel  of  State  regulation. 

The  subconunittee  referred  in  Its  report 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  States  in  regulating 
companies  domiciled  in  foreign  countries. 
Congress  has  a  special  responsibility  over 
such  Insurance  transactions,  since  it  is 
charged  under  the  Constitution  with  the 
duty  of  protecting  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

Domestic  companies  who  subject  them- 
selves to  licensing  requirements  must  fur- 
nish complete  Information  to  their  State 
insurance  department  as  to  financial  condi- 
tions. But  how  can  the  States  obtain  this 
required  information  from  companies  lo- 
cated abroad,  doing  business  in  the  United 
States  only  through  surplus  line  brokers? 
In  evaluating  the  States'  ability  to  regu- 
late such  foreign  Insurance,  the  subcommit- 
tee centered  its  inquiry  around  the  activities 
of  International  Guaranty  &  Insurance  Co. 
of  Tangiers,  Morocco,  and  Stewart  B.  Hopps. 
Mr.  Hopps.  who  masterminded  the  Inland 
Empire  debacle,  is  presently  under  Federal 
indictment  for  mall  fraud  and  Income  tax 
evasion. 

International  Guaranty  was  insuring  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  savings  and  loan 
deposits,  many  times  greater  than  its  own 
assets.  The  hearings  disclosed  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  discover  who  owned 
and  operated  the  company  or  what  was  the 
true  value  of  its  assets. 

This  case  provides  a  focal  point  of  the  di- 
lemma confronting  the  States  in  attempting 
to  protect  the  American  public. 
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It  Is  my  own  feeling  that  the  problems 
involTad  In  the  operation  cX  the  foreign 
surplus  line  Insurance  companies  in  the 
United  States  are  rather  prec&lng  and  re- 
quire attention.  In  this  connection  I  want 
to  give  credit  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee,  the  great  and.  I  may 
say.  beloved  Senator  Alxxanoix  Wnjrr, 
whose  State  acts  as  our  host  today,  for  his 
continuous  drive  In  seeking  protection  for 
the  American  Insvirance  buyer  and  the 
American  Insurance  companies  from  the  Ir- 
responsible practices  and  unfair  competi- 
tion of  some  foreign  Insurance  companies. 

These  foreign  surplus  line  companies  not 
only  sell  Insurance  to  a  limited  number  of 
Insurance-wise  purchasers  who  are  unable 
to  purchase  coverage  from  local  companies. 
Evidence  was  produced  that  In  some  In- 
stances these  foreign  companies  also  sold 
deposit  Insxirance  to  a  great  number  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  companies,  and  thus  offered 
protection,  or  lack  of  It,  to  hundreds  of 
thousands   of  small   American   depositors. 

Some  of  these  foreign  surplus  line  com- 
panies had  only  fictional  assets,  fictional 
directors,  fictional  headquarters,  and  noth- 
ing to  back  up  their  guarantees.  The  de- 
positors in  these  savings  and  loan  compa- 
nies were  led  to  believe  that  they  were  being 
protected  by  the  fact  that  their  deposits 
were  being  insured.  Yet,  such  insurance 
was  a  fiction. 

One  of  the  witnesses  before  the  subcom- 
mittee testified  that  the  losses  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  from  the  operation  of  nonsub- 
stantlxd  foreign  companies,  who  did  not 
comply  with  our  Insurance  standards, 
amounted  to  some  96  million  In  the  last 
10  years. 

Naturally,  not  all  of  the  foreign  surplus 
line  Insurance  companies  are  Irresponsible. 
Lloyd's  of  London  has  a  long  tradition  of 
honorable  and  responsible  biulness  In  this 
cotmtry.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case 
with  the  other  surplus  line  companies,  some 
of  which  seem  to  have  been  organized  spe- 
cifically for  the  purpoe*  of  exploiting  the 
Amerle«n  market. 

I  agree  with  senator  Wu.rr's  view,  which 
he  attached  to  the  recent  Insurance  report, 
to  the  effect  that  "The  responstbUlty  rests 
with  several  States  to  provide  the  Insurance 
buyer  and  the  American  Insurance  com- 
panies with  adequate  protection.  It  certain- 
ly would  be  unfortunate  if  the  lack  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  States  would  create  a  de- 
mand for  Federal  controls." 

The  subcommittee  may  wish  to  explore 
further  the  extent  to  which  excessive  rate 
regulation  by  the  States  may  have  Itaelf 
facilitated  the  expansion  of  the  alien  surplus 
line  business. 

Many  American  Insurers,  who  decry  the 
writing  of  substantial  business  In  foreign 
companies,  urge  that  they  could  furnish 
much  of  the  coverage  now  going  abroad  if 
they  were  not  needlessly  restricted  by  the 
prolixity  of  rate  regulation. 

The  subcommittee  has  not  yet  conducted 
any  public  hearings  in  the  Important  field 
of  sxirety  and  fidelity  bonds.  Strong  lnf«-- 
ences  have  been  made  that  competition  Is 
minimal. 

The  subcommittee  has  received  complaints 
concerning  the  high  unlfomi  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  Surety  Association.  Over 
the  fears  this  business  has  been  singularly 
profitable. 

Have  the  State  Insurance  departments  at- 
tempted to  ascertain  whether  rate  uniform- 
ity Is  achieved  and  policed  by  refusal  to 
provide  reinsurance  to  noncooperating  com- 
panies? 

Whatever  course  the  subcommittee  may 
elect  to  pursue  in  the  days  ahead.  I  can  as- 
sure you  it  will  be  with  Inherent  hostility 
to  none  axKl  fairness  to  all. 


It  la  my  tatentioa  to  conduct  this  Inquiry 
with  the  same  objectivity  and  Impartiality 
as  has  characterized  It  In  tlie  past. 

I  firmly  beUe^e  that  the  upotllght  of  na- 
tional BCiutlny  is  sulIMent  In  Itself  to  up- 
root many  evils. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  of  the  subcom- 
mittee shall  join  forces  with  the  commis- 
sioners, the  Industry,  and  all  men  of  good 
will  in  the  effort  to  promote  the  public  In- 
terest. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  make  one  thing  clear. 

Whatever  I  niay  do  with  respect  to  my 
Senate  responslblUtles  In  Investigating  the 
insurance  indufitry,  I  will  do  as  a  sincere 
friend  of  that  Industry  and  of  the  private 
enterprise  system  of  which  It  is  so  outstand- 
ing an  example. 

We  want  to  help  the  Insiu-ance  Industry 
to  continue  to  be  what  I  feel  it  wante  to  be, 
a  servant  of  our  society,  a  bulwark  of  free 
enterprise  whicli  provides  to  the  people  of 
ova  Nation  protection  and  security  In  an 
honest  market  at  a  fair  price. 

We  of  the  Congress,  you  of  the  Bute  regu- 
latory bodies,  and  the  great  insurance  In- 
dustry with  which  we  are  concerned  are  In 
a  real  sense  partners  working  together  to 
serve  the  needs  and  protect  the  Interest  of 
the  American  p«>ople.  It  Is  this  spirit  that 
brings  us  together  today  and  will  cause  our 
efforte  to  bear  fruit  In  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  IMPORTATION 
OP  RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL 

Mr.  8ALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President, 
we  In  Massachusetts  have  been  working 
for  more  than  a  year  to  bring  our  fuel 
costs  Into  a  competitive  relationship 
with  those  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
At  present  we  are  limited  by  the  re- 
strictions on  the  importation  of  residual 
fuel  oil  which  from  all  the  evidence 
available  to  me  was  placed  in  effect 
without  full  study  of  its  consequences. 
Many  meetings  with  the  defense  moblU- 
zation  authorities  and  the  oil  import  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior have  been  held.  A  variety  of 
reasons  have  been  presented  for  con- 
tinuing residual  oil  import  restrictions. 
None  of  these^has  taken  into  account 
severe  increase  in  costs  which  these  re- 
strictions force  New  England  to  pay.  On 
this  closing  day  of  the  session,  I  wish  to 
make  one  final  appeal  to  the  officials  of 
the  executive  department  through  the 
medium  of  the  CoNCRkssiONAL  Record  to 
raise  these  restrictions.  I  have  here  five 
telegrams  which  give  the  views  of  in- 
dustry and  our  electric  utility  companies 
on  this  problem.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Gillette  Co.  is  one  of  the  greatest 
manufacturing  companies  known 
throughout  the  world.  Crompton  & 
Knowles  is  a  textile  machinery  company 
with  an  unequaled  reputation  for  quality 
and  performance.  Cambridge  Electric 
supplies  Harvard  and  MIT,  among  other 
major  companies,  and  the  Boston  Edi- 
son Co.  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  Boston  area  with  its  require- 


ments. All  Massachusetts  pays  these 
aided  costs  through  their  electric  bills 
and  through  greater  difficulty  in  compet- 
ing with  other  parts  of  the  country  in- 
dustrially. 

XxHnrr  i 

Boston.  Maos., 
September  29,  19*1. 
Hon.  Lkverktt  Saltonbtau., 
VS.  Senate.  Washington.  DC  : 

We  appreciate  your  efforte  In  explaining 
the  residual  fuel  oil  quota  for  New  Eng- 
land. The  Investigation  has  now  been  under- 
way for  several  months.  With  winter  ap- 
proaching the  fuel  problem  can  become 
critical:  therefore  we  hope  OCDM  can  come 
to  an  early  and  favorable  decision  on  this 
matter. 

Caxi.  J.  OiLmtT. 

Caiibxidgc,  Mass., 
September  2t.  1961. 
Hon.  Senator  Livxarrr  Saltonstall. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Would  appreciate  assistance  In  requesting 
OCDM  to  expedite  decision  on  residual  oil 
Import  restrictions.  We  are  now  faced  with 
further  price  Increase  due  to  such  restric- 
tions. This  is  an  unnecessary  added  burden 
to  our  consumers  thus  adding  to  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  cost  of  doing  business  In  Massachu- 
setts. 

HaaoiNC  U.  GaxxMC 


W 

September  2$,  19€t. 
Hon.  Lxvnrrr  Saltowstaix. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC: 

With  great  appreciation  for  all  of  your  ef- 
forte In  behalf  of  all  of  New  England.  I  ask 
that  you  strongly  urge  Mr  Ellis  of  OCDM  to 
come  to  an  early  decision  to  remove  the  Im- 
port restrictions  on  residual  oil.  This  mat- 
ter of  such  tremendous  Importance  to  Mssis- 
chusette  and  New  England  should  be  resolved 
now  In  this  manner. 
Regards. 

racMMc  W.  Hows,  Jr. 

Boston,  Mass.. 
SepUmber  2$.  1941. 
Hon.  Lxvcxrrr  Saltonstall, 
U£.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C.: 

As  you  know,  OCDM  Is  considering  state- 
mente.  opinions  and  data  relative  to  the  dis- 
continuance of  Import  restrictions  on  resid- 
ual oil.  Plans  by  this  company  for  Ite  fuel 
requlremente  and  facilities  will  continue  to 
be  handicapped  until  this  Issue  Is  resolved. 
We  respectfully  request  that  you  urge  ths 
Director  of  OCDM  to  make  a  finding  and  rec- 
ommendation as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
Prompt  removal  of  restrictions  will  pemxlt 
this  company  to  save  substentlal  Investment 
in  fuel  facilities  as  well  as  terminate  the 
burden  on  power  and  fuel  users. 

C.  r.  ArtLA. 

CAMsaiBGx.  Mass.. 
September  27. 1961. 
Hon.  Lkvexrt  Saltonstall. 
Senale  Office  Bvildtng. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

New  England  OouncU  filed  with  OfBce  of 
CivUlan  Defense  MoblllsaUon  last  July  17 
request  for  elimination  of  restrlctlan  on 
Import  of  residual  olL  As  a  result  of  this 
and  other  requests  we  understand  this  mat- 
ter is  scheduled  for  early  reconsideration. 
We  respectfolly  urge  your  support  In  obtain- 
ing a  favorable  decision  in  order  to  Insxire 
an  adequate  supply  of  oil  in  tltis  area  and 
relieve  the  burden  at  further  price  Increases 
on  Industry  and  the  general  public. 

CAMsaoKW  Chamts  or  Commebcm. 
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DEATH  OP  FORMER  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE  CHARLES  E.  WILSON 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
this  evening's  newspapers  carry  the  news 
that  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  who  was 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Eisenhower,  passed 
away  today.  During  the  years  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  was 
closely  associated  witli  him. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a  f  nink  person  and  an 
extremely  hard  worker.  He  obtained 
great  knowledge  of  tlie  difficult  opera- 
tions of  the  Departme.'it  of  Defense  dur- 
ing the  years  when  he  was  its  head. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  Important 
contribution  Mr.  Wilson  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  the  Nation's 
military  effort  was  the  coordination  of 
the  procurement  of  materials  for  the 
planes,  tanks,  and  other  instruments  of 
defense  with  which  hLs  Department  was 
concerned.  With  his  knowledge  of  pro- 
duction-line technique  and  his  familiar- 
ity with  industrial  activities,  he  was  able 
to  reduce  the  leadtlme  and  to  bring  to- 
gether the  parts  of  an  ;3iirplane  so  that  it 
could  be  assembled  a;  a  unit  on  time. 
The  same  was  true  of  other  phases  of  the 
procurement  program.  I  believe  he 
stimulated  that  effort  to  a  high  degree 
in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Wilson  also  had  h  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

He  was  honest  and  fearless.  He  dis- 
played complete  integr;ty.  In  his  earlier 
career  in  industry,  he  displayed  a  marked 
ability  to  design  and  improve  the  auto- 
mobile and  to  make  its  use  more  satis- 
factory for  all  of  us. 

We  shall  all  miss  him.  I  am  sorry  to 
learn  of  his  death.  I  extend  my  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  whom  I  had 
a  very  cordial  friendiihip,  and  to  the 
members  of  Mr,  Wilson's  family. 

h 


PRINTINO  OP  COMMITTEE  ACTIV- 
ITY REPORTS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr  President,  with 
reference  to  the  printing  of  committee 
activity  reports  for  the  session,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 
I  wish  to  remind  the  chairmen  of  all 
committees  that  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  has  very  properly  ruled  that 
the  printing  of  such  reports,  both  as 
committee  prints  and  in  the  Record,  is 
duplication,  the  cost  of  which  cannot  be 
jusUfled.  J 

It  is  requested  that  committee  chair- 
men decide  whether  they  wish  these 
reports  printed  as  committee  prints  or  in 
the  Record,  since  the  Oovemment  Print- 
ing Office  will  be  directed  not  to  print 
them  both  ways. 


POSTMASTER     AT    SARQENTVILLE. 
MAINE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  report  favorably 
the  nomination  of  Miiry  L.  Webb  to  be 
postmaster   at   Sargentville,   Maine.     I 


ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  now  is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  this  ncwnination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


BALANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Of- 
fice of  Business  Economics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  recently  released 
figures  concerning  the  balance  of  inter- 
national pajTnents  during  the  second 
quarter  of  1961  which  are  of  extraordi- 
nary interest  to  every  member  of  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  to  our  business  com- 
munity at  large. 

For  the  first  time  since  1957  the 
United  States  had  a  surplus  in  our  in- 
ternational liquidity  position.  Prelimi- 
nary data  show  that  during  the  second 
quarter  our  holdings  of  gold  and  con- 
vertible currencies  increased  by  approx- 
imately $60  million.  This  is  certainly 
a  pleasant  revelation,  and  should  serve 
to  bolster  confidence  in  our  economy. 

There  Is.  however,  cause  for  concern 
in  the  underlying  figures  representing 
a  contraction  In  our  favorable  trade 
balance.  Department  of  Commerce  cal- 
culations of  our  nonmilitary  merchan- 
dise exports,  adjusted  for  seasonal  varia- 
tions, demonstrate  a  decline  from  an 
annual  rate  of  about  $20.2  billion  in  the 
first  quarter  to  about  $19.1  billion  in  the 
second.  In  other  words,  our  exports  are 
shrinking  at  a  time  when  the  world's 
economy  is  greatly  expanding. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  message  of  February  6.  1961,  to  the 
Congress,  called  for  a  program  of  ex- 
panded exports,  and  requested  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  a  more  active  role  in 
helping  to  enlarge  the  oversea  markets 
for  American  goods  and  services.  The 
respKJnse  to  this  appeal,  as  shown  by 
these  recent  figures,  is  certainly  not  en- 
couraging. I  believe  that  the  Congress 
must  now  take  the  initiative,  and  enact 
broad  legislation  which  will  enable  our 
exports  to  keep  pace  with  increased  de- 
mands for  goods  and  services  all  over 
the  world. 

An  export  promotion  campaign  will 
insure  to  the  benefit  of  every  American 
by  adding  to  domestic  employment  and 
pumping  new  life  into  our  economy.  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  our  exports 
diminishing  when  they  could  and  should 
be  increasing  substantially. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  news  ar- 
ticles which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  on  Thursday.  August  17, 
1961,  concerning  the  balance  of  payment 
and  balance  of  trade. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  sirticles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Aug.  17,  1961 1 

n.8.   Balanck  of  Tsade  Is   Seem 

Deteriorating 

(By  Frank  Cormier) 

The  Nation's  balance-of-paymente  posi- 
tion showed  a  basic  deterioration  in  the 
AprU-June  quarter,  but  this  was  disguised 
by  advance  repayments  of  debte  owed  by 
three  foreign  governmente. 

Choosing  to  look  at  the  bright  side,  the 
Commerce  Department  yesterday  issued  a 
preliminary  report  which  said  the  trouble- 
some paymente  situation  showed  a  substen- 
tlal improvement  during  the  second  quarter. 

However,  officials  said  the  country's  in- 
ternational financial  position  actually  wors- 
ened, if  one  Ignores  the  untisual  $650  million 
In  ahead-of -schedule  payments  made  by  the 
three  foreign  nations. 

This  underlying  deterioration  reflected  a 
drop  in  exporte  and  an  Increase  in  Importe. 

The  balance  of  paymente  represente  the 
difference  between  the  amoimt  which  Ameri- 
cans spend,  lend  and  invest  abroad  and  the 
amount  received  from  foreign  sources.  Last 
year  there  was  a  paymente  deficit  of  $33  bil- 
lion which  led  to  a  record  loss  of  n.S.  gold. 

The  deficit,  greatly  reduced  this  year,  sUlI 
is  substantial.  Ignoring  the  advance  debt 
paymente,  the  April-June  deficit  was  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  $1.8  billion.  This  com- 
pared with  a  first-quarter  rate  of  $1.1  billion. 

However,  If  the  debt  paymente  are  In- 
cluded in  the  calculation,  the  United  Stetes 
can  claim  a  paymente  surplus  of  about  $90 
million  for  the  second  quarter — the  first  sur- 
plus since  1957.  The  paymente  were  $590 
million  from  West  Germany,  $40  million 
from  the  Netherlands,  and  $30  mUllon  from 
the  PhUipplnes. 

Civilian  exporte  of  American  merchandise 
dropped  In  the  Apr  11- June  quarter  to  an  an - 
ntial  rate  of  $19.1  billion  from  the  first  quar- 
ter rate  of  $30.2  biUlon.  the  report  said.  Im- 
porte rose  from  $13.6  billion  to  $13.7  bUllon. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug.  17,  1961) 

Balamck  or  PATMnrn  in  Black  sot  CAVsn 

Are  ExTRAoaoiNAXT 

(By  Richard   E.  Mooney) 

Washington,  August  16. — The  United 
Stetes  had  a  surplus  in  Ite  balance  of  Inter- 
national paymente  this  spring  for  the  first 
time  in  4  years,  but  only  because  of  extraor- 
dinary developmente  that  are  unlikely  to 
be  repeated.  Without  those  developmente, 
the  paymente  situation  worsened. 

The  balance  of  paymente  Is  the  difference 
between  total  paymente  to  foreigners  and 
totel  receipte  frcHn  foreigners.  In  the  last 
3  years,  the  United  States  has  been  plagued 
by  large  deficits — more  money  flowing  out 
than  in. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  estimated 
today  that  in  the  April-June  quarter  of  this 
year  the  Inflow  was  $60  million  greater  than 
the  outflow.  There  would  have  been  no  sur- 
plus, though,  were  it  not  for  $650  million  of 
extraordinary  loan  repaymente  by  three  for- 
eign governmente. 

Without  the  repaymente.  there  would  have 
been  a  deficit  of  $690  million.  That  deficit, 
adjusted  for  normal  seasonal  factors,  would 
amount  to  $1,800  million  In  a  full  year — up 
$700  million  from  the  rate  of  the  preceding 
quarter. 

EXPORTS    and     imports 

The  worsening  of  the  basic  situation  was 
attributed  principally  to  declining  exporte 
and  rising  importe.  The  outflow  of  money 
for  short-term  Investment  abroad,  which  had 
been  a  major  problem,  appears  to  have  sub- 
sided  to  negligible  proportions  after  April, 
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the  Department  «ald.  There  are  Indlcatlona 
that  the  outflow  of  longer  term  funda  In- 
creased, however,  according  to  the  report. 

Today's  statement  was  based  on  prelimi- 
nary and  Incomplete  Information.  A  more 
precise  report  will  be  made  public  next 
month. 

Because  there  are  always  unusual  devel- 
opments— such  as  the  outflow  of  short-term 
funds  last  year,  or  the  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  pur- 
chase of  British  Ford  stock  In  December,  or 
the  loan  payments  this  spring — It  U  hazard- 
ous to  forecast  In  this  field.  The  best  In- 
formed guessing  for  the  full  year  1961  Is 
that  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  about  $1  bil- 
lion— or  about  $1,500  million  tf  the  loan  pay- 
ments are  not  counted. 

Either  figure  would  be  a  substantial  Im- 
provement over  the  deficits  of  $3,500  million 
to  $4  billion  that  occurred  In  1958.  1959.  and 
I960. 

COXTlfTUES    LISTZD 

The  loan  pajrments  were  $590  mlllloo  from 
West  Germany.  $40  million  from  the  Nether- 
lands and  $20  million  from  the  Philippines. 
The  German  and  Dutch  payments  were  pre- 
paymenU  on  loans  that  the  United  States 
has  made  to  those  countries  since  World 
War  II.  The  Philippines  payment  was  a  set- 
tlement of  payments  that  had  been  post- 
poned from  before. 

An  undisclosed  part  of  the  German  pay- 
ment was  In  West  German  marks — not  dol- 
lars— but  that  does  not  affect  the  balance-of  • 
payments  picture. 

More  significant  In  the  long  run  were  the 
•dverse  developments  In  trade.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  exports  exceeded  Im- 
ports In  near-record  volume — at  a  rate  of 
$6,700  million  a  year  In  this  country's  favor. 
This  export  surpliu  narrowed  to  a  rate  of 
$5,400  million  In  the  spring  quarter,  however, 
as  exports  declined  and  Imports  rose. 

Trade  specialists  are  not  certain  that  ex- 
ports will  continue  downward,  but  they  do 
exi>ect  Imports  to  continue  rising  as  busi- 
ness  activity   here   continues  to   Improve. 

Todays  report  gave  no  figures  on  the  flow 
of  Investment  money,  because  the  Informa- 
tion Is  incomplete.  It  Is  known  that  there 
has  been  some  Increase  In  long-term  loans 
abroad  by  American  banks,  and  there  appears 
to  have  been  greater  American  Investment  In 
foreign  securities  than  foreign  investment  In 
American  securities  during  the  quarter.  The 
report  assumed  no  unusual  developments  In 
expenditures  for  International  travel  or  for- 
eign aid. 

U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  explained  my  opposition  this  morning 
to  the  taking  up  of  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  last  Saturday,  I  did 
not  mention  one  reason  which,  to  me. 
was  very  significant.  About  3  o'clock 
Saturday  afternoon,  I  read  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Evening  Star  an  article  to 
the  effect  that  a  rumor  was  rife  in  Ber- 
lin that  a  drastic  change  would  take 
place  in  U.S.  policy  in  that  area. 

Knowing  that  the  President  was  ex- 
pected to  address  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  on  Monday,  and  assuming 
that  if  such  a  change  in  policy  had  been 
contemplated,  it  would  be  enunciated  in 
his  sp>eech  to  the  United  Nations,  I  felt 
it  was  wise  for  Congress  to  remain  in 
session. 

James  Reston,  in  his  column  pub- 
lished last  Sunday  in  the  New  York 
Times,  wrote  that  the  President  had 
been  speaking  like  Winston  Churchill, 
but    acting    like    Neville   Chamberlain; 


and  Mr.  Reston  went  on  to  explain  the 
vacillation  over  Laos  and  Cuba.  But. 
Mr.  President,  that  column  was  written 
before  the  Attorney  General  appeared 
on  the  Meet  the  Press  program  and 
stated  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  Amer- 
ica will  use  nuclear  weapons,  if  neces- 
sary, in  defense  of  Berlin;  and  Mr. 
Restons  column  was  written  before  the 
delivery  to  the  United  Nations  of  the 
Presidents  address,  which  I  found  ex- 
cellent and  reassuring  in  most  respects. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  was  with  a  great 
deal  of  surprise  and  shock  that  I  learned 
this  afternoon  that  our  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  Adlai  Stevenson, 
has  stated: 

It  may  be  of  some  Interest  to  Mr.  Zorln 
that  we  will  not  obstruct  the  membership 
of  Outer  Mongolia. 

This  represents  a  change  in  policy 
that  should  not  escape  unnoticed.  Ad- 
mission of  Outer  Mongolia,  a  Red  pup- 
pet, with  tacit  or  open  support  of  the 
United  States,  will  be  Interpreted  in  Asia 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
a  symbol  ol'  American  defeatism  and 
withdrawal. 

What  Mr.  Stevenson  has  done  with 
respect  to  Outer  Mongolia  may  not  be 
viewed  in  a  vacuum.  It  can  only  be 
construed  at  a  prelude  to  a  grand  and 
tragic  opera  which  gives  a  similar  role 
to  Red  China. 

Let  it  be  said  also  that  our  policies 
in  the  Far  East  are  of  high  and  con- 
tinuing concern  to  our  friends  in  Eu- 
rope. 

When  It  was  first  reported  abroad 
that  the  present  administration  might 
extend  recognition  to  Outer  Mongolia, 
foreign  correspondents  reported  a  strong 
reaction  among  the  peoples  in  allied 
countries. 

One  correspondent  explained  that  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  contend  it  is 
important  to  have  a  listening  post  in 
that  country. 

"What  for?"  an  Italian  man  asked. 
"What  are  people  going  to  listen  to — 
the  winds  of  the  Gobi  Desert?  Has  any 
nation  been  able  to  have  a  listening  post 
anywhere  behind  the  Iron  Curtain? 
Are  not  both  our  and  your  diplomats 
handicapped  by  the  formidable  Red 
secret  service,  which  does  not  permit 
them  even  to  walk  In  the  compound 
garden  without  some  eagle  eye  observ- 
ing their  every  step?" 

The  Italian  press  has  painted  our 
decisions  with  respect  to  Laos  as 
amounting  to  Indirect  surrender.  How 
win  this  latest  deviation  be  described? 

Outer  Mongolia  has  been  a  Commu- 
nist state  for  several  decades.  It  is  re- 
ported that  she  sent  to  Korea  more  than 
5.000  men  to  fight  against  American 
boys  during  the  Korean  war. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  Ambassador 
Stevenson  says:  "We  will  not  obstruct 
the  membership  of  Outer  Mongolia"  in 
the  United  Nations. 

I  have  only  the  most  skimpy  reports 
to  go  on:  so  I  do  not  know  the  rationale 
behind  the  administration  decision  to 
remain  silent  on  the  Issue  of  admitting 
Outer  Mongolia  to  the  United  Nations. 


Perhaps  this  little  maneuver  was 
adopted  as  a  trade  for  admitting  the 
new  African  nation  of  Mauretanla. 
Perhaps  this  is  one  more  effort  to  satisfy 
a  mythical  world  opinion. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  we  are  losing 
face  throughout  the  world  because  of  a 
fear  that  uncommitted  nations  do  not 
like  the  way  we  have  been  acting. 

Mr.  President,  when  are  we  going  to 
start  thinking  about  what  Is  right  for 
America?  When  are  we  going  to  stop 
sacrificing  our  self-interest,  to  satisfy 
a  court  of  world  opinion  that  seems  to 
be  In  session  only  when  a  member  of  the 
free  world  attempts  to  protect  Its 
Interests. 

Suppose.  Indeed,  that  this  year,  or 
next  year,  we  see  consummated  a  trade 
which  permits  both  Mauretanla  and 
Outer  Mongolia  to  enter  the  United  Na- 
tions. What  in  the  world  would  we 
gain  by  such  a  trade?  We  would 
elevate  a  Soviet  satellite,  and  would  re- 
ceive, in  return,  the  elevation  of  a  neu- 
tral nation  that  may,  like  other  new 
countries,  turn  out  to  be  not  so  neutral 
after  all. 

Gen.  Chen  Cheng  announced  several 
weeks  ago  that  his  Government.  Na- 
tionalist China,  intends  "to  exercise 
every  power  stipulated  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to  block  Outer  Mon- 
golia's entry." 

Both  he  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Nationalist  China  hurried  over  to  the 
United  States,  this  simimer,  after  hear- 
ing that  the  Kennedy  administration 
might  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  Outer  Mongolia,  as  well  as  encour- 
age her  admission  to  the  United 
Nations. 

General  Cheng  is  regarded  as  a  poten- 
tial successor  to  Chiang  Kai-shek.  He 
Is  given  credit  for  the  land-reform  pro- 
gram, that  now  has  90  percent  of  the 
farmers  on  Formosa  owning  the  land 
they  till. 

We  can  only  speculate  what  his  future 
role  In  Asia  will  be.  But  this  much  we 
can  say :  He  represents  some  of  the  more 
progressive  elements  In  the  leadership 
of  Nationalist  China. 

Mr.  President,  the  voting  strength  of 
the  free  world  has  not  been  on  the  up- 
grade In  the  United  Nations.  The  ad- 
mission of  Outer  Mongolia  would  give 
the  Communist  bloc  nations  one  more 
vote  against  the  United  States — one 
more  vote  against  our  Western  allies. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  on  August  2,  1961.  had  this  to 
say  about  the  bid  of  Outer  Mongolia  for 
a  seat  In  the  United  Nations: 

I  can  well  understand  the  position  of  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  with  regard  to  Outer 
Mongolia,  although  I  understand  It  baa  been 
somewhat  changed  from  what  It  was  at  a 
previous  time. 

My  own  inclination,  on  the  basis  of  what 
I  do  know,  is  that  we  should  not  view  with 
any  enthusiasm  the  seating  of  Outer  Mon- 
golia in  the  United  Nations.  •   •  • 

Why,  Mr.  President,  we  should  ask 
ourselves,  is  this  administration  imwill- 
Ing  to  obstruct  the  entry  of  Outer  Mon- 
golia Into  the  United  Nations? 


1961 
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The  last  time  I  ch'Kiked  on  the  matter, 
which  was  in  August  of  this  year,  Outer 
Mongolia  was  recognized  by  only  20  na- 
tions, and  60  percent  of  these  belong  to 
the  Communist  bloc. 

Outer  Mongolia  Is  dominated  by  agents 
of  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
1960.  more  than  82  percent  of  her  foreign 
trade  was  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China. 

There  Is  not  any  question  whatsoever 
about  the  fact  that  Outer  Mongolia  Is  a 
Communist  bloc  nation  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. The  Kremlin,  through  subversion 
and  infiltration,  bus  exercised  control 
over  Outer  Mongolia  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  When  the  country  was 
firmly  In  his  grasp,  Stalin  arranged  for 
a  rigged  election.  In  which  99  99  percent 
of  the  people  of  the  country  voted  for 
their  so-called  independence. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what 
diplomatic  blackmail  we  have  subjected 
ourselves  to  in  the  halls  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  do  know,  however,  that  the 
American  people  are  weary  of  making 
all  sorts  of  concessions  in  the  vain  hope 
that  some  members  of  the  Afro-Asian 
bloc  will  find  them  pleasing. 

We  have,  Indeed  traveled  a  strange 
road  since  January  20  of  this  year.  The 
administration  sacrificed  American 
prestige  by  lending  support  to  the  Trac- 
tors for  Cuba  Committee  in  the  Castro 
blackmail  attempt. 

The  administration,  out  of  fear  of 
world  opinion,  sacriilced  the  lives  of  some 
rebels  and  the  sa/e'.y  of  many  rebels  in 
the  Cuban  Invasion,  by  denying  air  aup- 
port. 

The  administration  did  away  with 
po6tal  inspection  of  pro-Communist 
propaganda  destined  for  delivery  to  peo- 
ple in  the  United  SUtes. 

In  the  field  of  for<!ign  policy,  the  words 
of  this  administration  have  been  big,  but 
the  deeds  have  beeit  small.  Perhaps  the 
smallest  of  them  all  occurred  when  Am- 
bassador Stevenson  announced  that  we 
would  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Outer  Moiigolia's  entry  into  the  United 
Nations. 

The  policy  of  promising  much,  but  per- 
forming little,  which  has  characterized 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  administration, 
calls  to  mind  thf  words  from  "King 
Lear":  11 

I  will  do  such  thlagi  •  •  •  what  they  are 
I  know  not  •  •  •  but  they  shall  be  the 
wonders  of  the  earth. 

We  have  seen  the  wonders  of  the  earth, 
today,  Mr.  President,  and  I  do  not  like 
what  I  see. 

Whenever  the  United  States  assumes 
an  attitude  of  defeatism  and  weakness, 
of  the  character  of  our  actions  in  the 
United  Nations  today,  It  enhances  the 
danger  of  war.     1| 

If  the  Soviet  Union  is  convinced  that 
we  will  back  6ovn  on  side  Issues,  It  will 
become  persuaded  that  we  are  so  afraid 
of  war  we  will  not  retaliate  with  nuclear 
weapons  if  It  comns. 

We  must  drive  home  to  Khrushchev 
the  idea  that  we  w:ll  not  back  down,  that 
we  will  not  equivocate,  that  we  stand 
ready  to  fight — if  fight  we  must — to  pre- 


serve freedom  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  tlie  world. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in  this  body 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American 
people  stand  squarely  behind  President 
Kennedy  in  his  efforts  to  find  solutions 
to  the  great  and  the  immediate  prob- 
lems which  ccwifront  the  world  today. 
But  I  believe  we  are  making  a  tremen- 
dously grave  mistake  if  we  give  the  im- 
pression— as  I  am  afraid  we  have  done 
too  frequently — that  we  are  ready  to 
back  down  from  positions  which  we  had 
insisted  we  would  hold.  I  think  the  best 
way  for  us  to  avoid  a  nuclear  war  is  to 
stand  fast,  and  not  back  down. 

Mr.  PROUTY  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  realize  that  anything  that 
any  Senator  might  say  following  the  very 
moving  and  eloquent  speeches  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
would  be  an  anticlimax.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  who  serve  In  this  body  are  In- 
deed grateful  to  both  of  our  leaders. 
They  have  earned  the  praise  of  the 
American  people  for  their  dedication  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 

Earlier  in  the  evening  I  expressed 
amazement  and  shock  at  a  statement 
attributed  to  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Adlal  Stevenson,  which 
he  purportedly  made  today.  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  press  services  have 
been  unable  to  confirm  that  statement 
I  should  like  to  quote  from  UPI  release 
85,  which  is  a  quotation  that  has  been 
attributed  to  Mr.  Stevenson.    It  reads: 

It  may  be  of  some  Interest  to  Mr.  Zorln 
that  we  will  not  obstruct  the  membership 
of  Outer  Mongolia. 

We  should  understand  that  this  is  a 
very  serious  problem  with  which  we  are 
confronted  as  a  nation.  I  wished  to 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
I  made  earlier.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
following  my  remarks  earlier  this  eve- 
ning, the  complete  text  of  UPI  release 
85. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
dispatch  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UwrrcD  Nattows. — The  United  States  said 
today  it  "will  not  obstruct"  the  admission 
of  Communist  Outer  Mongolia  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Russia  indicated  that  It  will  again  veto 
the  application  of  Mauritania  unless  Outer 
Mongolia  is  recommended  by  the  Security 
Council  for  election  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

After  the  Council  refused  to  take  up  Outer 
Mongolia's  application  before  considering 
that  of  Mauritania,  Russia  voted  against 
even  putting  the  Maurltanlan  bid  on  the 
agenda. 

The  Council  unanimously  recommended 
Sierra  Leone  to  become  the  100th  member 
of  the  United  Nations. 

It  deferred  action  on  Mauritania  and  Outer 
Mongolia  until  a  meeting  (8  pjn.)   tonight. 

Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson  did  not  make 
clear  to  the  Security  Council  whether  the 
United  States  would  vote  to  recommend 
Outer  Mongolia  for  membership  or  abstain  in 
the  vote. 

A  U.S.  abstention  could  be  decisive  on  Uie 
Mongolian  question.  Seven  affirmative  votes 
are  required  for  the  Council's  recommenda- 
tion.   Five  abstentions — technically  not  neg- 


ative Totea — could  kin  Outer  Mongolia's  ap- 
plication. 

nie  issue  was  regarded  as  a  preliminary 
akirmiah  in  Ruasla's  diplomatic  baule  to  seat 
Communist  China  in  the  Assembly. 

If  Outer  Mongolia's  application  is  re- 
jected, Soviet  Ambassador  Valerian  A.  Zorln 
served  notice  that  a  veto  of  Mauritania's  bid 
was  sure  to  follow. 

Such  a  development  was  expected  to  re- 
sult in  a  heavy  African  vote  against  Na- 
tionalist China — which  was  reported  ready 
to  veto  Outer  Mongolia's  application  as  a  last 
resort — when  the  question  of  the  Chinese 
seat  comes  before  the  Assembly  later  In  the 
session. 

When  Stevenson  insisted  that  Mauritania 
retain  Its  place  on  the  agenda  ahead  of  Outer 
Mongolia,  Zorln  angrily  accused  the  United 
States  of  "maneuvering"  to  keep  the  moun- 
taino\is  Asian  country  out  of  the  Assembly. 

Stevenson  retorted  that  he  had  not  even 
discussed  the  U.8.  view  on  Outer  Mongolia 
and  added:  "It  may  be  of  some  Interest  to 
Mr.  Zorln  that  we  wUl  not  obstruct  the 
membership  of  Outer  Mongolia." 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  GREAT  BASIN 
NATIONAL  PARK.  NEV. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  12  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  filed  Report  No.  983 
relaUve  to  8.  1760.  a  bill  to  estabUsh  the 
Great  Basin  National  Park  m  Nevada, 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  The  committee's  report 
did  not  contain  the  report  received  by 
the  committee  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  bill.  On  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent,  therefore,  that  the  report  on 
S.  1760  received  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  dated  Jime  20,  1961,  be 
printed  as  a  part  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  report  is  as  follows : 

Detaxtment  or  AaxicrrLTuaz, 
Washington,  DC,  June  20,  198 1. 
Hon.  CuifTow  P.  ANOKisoif, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  U.S.  Senate. 

Deak  Senatox  Andbkson:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  May  5,  1961,  for  a  re- 
port on  S.  1790,  a  bill  "to  establish  the  Great 
Basin  National  Park  In  Nevada,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Approximately  M  percent  of  the  lands 
making  up  the  national  park  that  this  bill 
would  create  are  national  forest  lands  and 
have  been  under  the  jurisdiction  and  man- 
agement of  this  Department  for  more  than 
50  years. 

We  believe  that  the  public  Interest  has 
been,  and  would  continue  to  be,  adequately 
served  by  retention  of  the  lands  In  national 
forest  status  and  continued  management 
under  principles  adopted  by  the  Congress  for 
the  national  forests  In  the  Multiple  Use-Sus- 
tained Yield  Act  Gt  June  12,  1960.  We  fur- 
ther believe  that  the  bill  could  have  unde- 
sirable results  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
the  national  parks  and  the  national  for- 
ests. However,  If  the  Congress  concludes 
that  the  creation  of  a  national  park  from 
these  national  forest  lands  Is  desirable,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  not  raise  ob- 
jection if  the  bill  Is  amended  as  hereinafter 
recommended. 

S.  1760  would  (1)  establish  a  specifically 
described  area  of  land  in  eastern  Nevada  as 
the  Great  Basin  National  Park,  (2)  transfer 
federally  owned  lands  within  the  described 
area  to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction   of 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  preserva- 
tion and  administration  as  a  part  of  such 
park,  (3)  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  procure  by  purchase  or  donation,  or 
with  donated  funds,  lands  or  interests  In 
lands  within  the  park,  (4)  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  federally  owned  lands  within  the 
park  area  for  non-Federal  lands  or  Interests 
in  lands  of  approximately  equal  value  within 
that  area,  (5)  abolish  the  Lehman  Caves  Na- 
tional Monument,  which  is  within  the  de- 
scribed area,  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  Great 
Basin  National  Park,  and  (6)  prescribe  that 
the  park  be  administered  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  August  35,  1016.  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  the  National  Park  Service  and  for 
other  purposes",  as  amended. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  that  the  es- 
tablishment and  administration  of  the  na- 
tional park  would  be  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing provisions:  (1)  Valid  existing  claims, 
locations,  or  entries  under  the  land  laws  of 
the  United  States  would  not  be  affected  by 
establishment  of  the  national  park:  (2)  all 
mineral  deposits  of  the  classes  and  kinds 
now  subject  to  location,  entry,  and  patent 
under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  the  land  containing  them,  and 
minerals  subject  to  leasing  under  the  min- 
eral leasing  laws  of  the  United  States  would 
be  subject  to  exploration  and  disposal  with 
right  of  occupation  and  use  of  so  much  of 
the  surface  of  the  land  as  might  be  required 
for  all  purposes  reasonably  incident  to  the 
mining  or  removal  of  the  minerals;  and  (3) 
where  Federal  lands  included  within  the 
national  park  were  legally  occupied  or 
utilized  at  the  time  of  enactment  for  graz- 
ing purposes,  the  j>erson.  his  heirs,  succes- 
sors, or  assigns,  would  be  entitled  to  renewal 
of  such  grazing  privileges  for  a  period  of  25 
years  or  during  the  lifetime  of  the  person 
or  those  of  his  heirs,  successors,  or  assigns 
who  were  members  of  his  immediate  family 
on  the  date  of  approval  of  the  act.  With 
respect  to  the  latter  the  bill  specifically 
provides  that  nothing  therein  "shall  be  con- 
strued as  creating  any  vested  rights,  title,  in- 
terest, or  estate  in  or  to  any  Federal  lands." 
The  117.100  acres  of  national  forest  land 
which  make  up  almost  all  of  this  proposed 
national  park  are  a  part  of  the  Snake  divi- 
sion of  the  Humboldt  National  Forest,  cre- 
ated by  Executive  Order  No.  908  on  July  1. 
1908.  As  a  part  of  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem these  lands  and  their  resources  have 
been,  and  are  being,  protected,  husbanded 
and  made  available  for  utilization  under  the 
multiple-use  principles  applicable  to  na- 
tional forest  lands. 

The  recreational  resovirces  are  getting  in- 
creased use  each  year.  To  accommodate  the 
51,000  recreation  visits  in  1960,  picnic,  camp- 
ing, and  trailer  parking  facilities  have  been 
provided.  Additional  facilities  are  planned 
to  meet  future  needs  as  these  develop.  The 
timber  resources,  though  not  large,  would 
sustain  an  annual  sustained  cut  of  1  to  IVi 
mUllon  board  feet.  Some  1,200  ChrUtmas 
trees  are  sold  annually,  and  an  estimated 
6,000  pounds  of  pli^on  nuts  are  harvested  in 
good  years.  The  area  provides  key  sununer 
range  for  2,811  sheep  and  857  cattle  under 
national  forest  grazing  permits.  The  min- 
eral resources  have  been  prospected  and  are 
being  developed  under  the  general  mining 
laws.  The  area's  estimated  game  herd  of 
3,000  mule  deer  has  been  actively  hunted 
each  year  by  some  500  hunters.  The  water 
resource  is  characteristic  of  high  mountain 
ranges  that  rise  out  of  desert  surroundings. 
It  provides  domestic  water  and  water  supply 
for  some  10,000  acres  of  nearby  farms  and 
ranch  lands. 

This  Department  believes  that  the  land 
and  resources  of  this  area  and  the  demands 
for  resources  and  services  meet  the  criteria 
for  national  forest  land;  that  our  adminis- 
tration of  this  area  has  been  in  accord  with 
the  policies  and  directives  of  Congress;  and 


that  such  administration  has  been  a  direct 
benefit  to  the  surrounding  economy  and 
people. 

Normally,  national  parks  serve  two  primary 
purposes — preservation  and  recreation.  They 
are  not  normally  open  to  mineral  exploration 
and  development,  to  livestock  grazing,  nor 
to  hunting  under  State  laws;  likewise,  the 
timber  in  national  parks  is  not  available  for 
conrunerclal  utilization. 

Under  S.  1760.  however,  special  provi- 
sions are  Included  which  would  permit  con- 
tinuation of  pro8p)ecting  and  mining  and 
livestock  grazing.  The  minor  amount  of 
fishing  in  the  area  would  also  continue  as 
In  other  parks.  These  special  provlslotu  of 
the  bin  would  dictate  the  same  type  of  use 
for  the  proposed  national  park  that  the 
area  now  receives  as  a  national  forest  with 
the  exception  that  the  small  amount  of 
logging  now  underway  would  be  precluded 
and  hunting  would  no  longer  be  permitted 
under  State  laws.  Some  form  of  hunting 
could,  we  understand,  be  carried  on  under 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Arrangements  to  allow  this  have  been  under 
consideration. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional park  with  these  specially  permitted 
ufes  would  make  the  park  similar  In  its  ob- 
jectives to  the  national  forests  and  would 
partially  destroy  what  has  been  the  tradi- 
tional and  well -understood  distinction  In 
both  purpose  and  management  between  the 
national  parks  and  the  national  forests. 
This,  we  believe  to  be  undesirable. 

The  uses  that  would  be  permitted  In  the 
proposed  park  and  their  similarity  to  the 
national  forest  uses  that  are  now  underway 
Indicate  that  no  special  purpose  would  be 
served  by  converting  this  area  from  national 
forest  to  national  park  status.  It  Is  possible 
that  advocates  of  a  national  park  seek  pri- 
marily to  attach  the  national  park  name  to 
this  area  with  the  hope  of  capitalizing  com- 
mercially on  that  name  by  developing  suf- 
ficient additional  tourism. 

We  believe  the  national  forest  can  make 
fully  as  great  a  contribution  In  developing 
recreation  resources.  We  recognize  the  up- 
surge in  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portunities. Over  the  past  several  years  we 
have  intensified  the  development  of  recre- 
ational areas  within  the  national  forests;  we 
have  Increased  our  Informational  program  to 
bring  to  the  public  attention  the  availability 
of  these  facilities;  we  are  giving  increasing 
emphasis  to  the  public  Information  services 
provided  in  such  areas.  The  increased  use 
of  and  Interest  in  national  forest  recreation 
areas  is  clearly  demonstrating  both  the 
awareness  of  the  public  of  these  areas  and 
the  value  of  them  to  local  communities  In 
attracting  tourists. 

If  the  bill  were  enacted  with  the  bound- 
aries essentially  as  now  proposed.  It  would 
leave  in  national  forest  status  about  55.000 
acres  located  primarily  at  the  south  end  of 
the  park.  This  acreage  would  be  Isolated 
from  other  parts  of  the  Humboldt  National 
Forest.  We  believe  It  would  be  desirable 
that  this  residual  area  be  added  to  the  park 
or  even  more  preferably  be  returned  to  pub- 
lic domain.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
believes  that  It  would  be  undesirable  to  con- 
tinue this  acreage  in  national  forest  status 
and  recommends  that  the  bill  be  so  amended. 

The  apparent  Intent  in  establishing  the 
boundary  at  the  north  end  of  the  park  was 
to  follow  the  national  forest  boundary. 
There  is.  however,  one  place  in  section  18. 
T.  14  N..  R.  69  E.  where  the  boundaries  do  not 
coincide.  We  recommend  that  the  bill  be 
amended  to  correct  this  discrepancy. 

The  above  recommendations  can  be  ac- 
complished as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  23,  change  "three-quarters ' 
to  "one-half". 

Page  3.  line  25.  strike  the  words  "the  south 
hall  of". 


Page  4.  line  2.  strike  the  words  "south 
one-sixteenth  latitudinal '  and  Insert  the 
words  "east-west  quarter". 

Page  4,  line  3,  strike  the  entire  line  and  in- 
sert  in   lieu   thereof   "east  quarter   corner". 

Page  4,  line  4.  change  "one-qtiarter"  to 
"one-half". 

Page  9.  following  line  2.  add  ft  d»w  sec- 
tion 8  as  follows: 

"Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  eliminated  from 
the  Humboldt  National  Forest  all  those 
lands  comprising  the  Snake  Division,  being 
situated  in  townships  10,  11.  12.  13.  and  14 
north,  range  68  east;  townships  10,  11,  12.  13. 
and  14  north,  range  69  east;  and  townships 
10.  11,  12.  and  13  north,  range  70  east,  Mount 
Diablo  Meridian." 

Page  9,  line  3,  renumber  present  section  8 
as  section  9. 

The   Bureau   of   the  Budget   advises   that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OaviLXE  L.  Fkexmam. 


STOCK  DISTRIBUTION  TREATED  AS 
RETURN   OP   CAPITAL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8847)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  a  distribution  of  stock  made  to 
an  individual  (or  certain  corporations) 
pursuant  to  an  order  enforcing  the  anti- 
trust laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  divi- 
dend distribution  but  shall  be  treated  as 
a  return  of  capital;  and  to  provide  that 
the  amount  of  such  a  distribution  made 
to  a  corporation  shall  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  distribution. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  last  Satur- 
day the  Senate  began  debate  on  the  bill 
H.R.  8847,  the  so-called  Du  Pont  bill. 
An  explanation  of  the  bill  was  offered  to 
the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  tMr.  BtkdI,  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance;  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor frMn  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams]  and 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  KckrI. 

I  myself  have  been  ready  for  several 
days  to  discuss  this  important  bill,  but 
other  Senators  have  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject and  on  other  matters.  I  now  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  bill 
deals  with  a  highly  important  subject, 
the  largest  proposed  distribution  of  cor- 
poration assets  in  the  history  of  our 
countiT.  It  is  impotiant  that  Congress 
give  to  this  question  very  serious  con- 
sideration. I  am  sorry  to  observe  that, 
in  my  view,  such  careful  consideration 
has  not  thus  far  been  given  to  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

A  great  deal  has  already  been  said 
about  the  hasty  consideration  which  has 
been  accorded  this  bill.  I  submit  that 
such  hasty  consideration  is  not  condu- 
cive to  good  legislation.  It  might  be 
argued,  in  rebuttal,  that  proposals  re- 
lating to  this  subject  have  been  before 
the  Congress  for  3  years,  that  they  have 
been  thoroughly  studied  by  the  appro- 
priate committees,  and  that  it  is  now 
time  to  act. 

I  hope  Senators  will  not  be  misled  by 
such  an  approach  to  legislation,  least  of 
all  to  revenue  measures.  It  is  a  poor 
approach.  I  hope  the  time  will  never 
come  when  this  body  will  vote  on  legis- 
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lation  as  though  It  were  enacting  "pro- 
posals, ideas,  or  plans  in  principle."  in- 
stead of  enacting  !the  si>eciflc  language 
of  a  bill  that  is  designed  to  accomplish 
a  specific  purpose.  It  is  important  that 
we  understand  the  purpose,  and  in  de- 
tail. It  is  also  important  that  we  know 
what  is  in  the  language  of  the  bill  so 
that,  in  our  anxiety  to  accomplish  a 
"purpose."  we  do  not  enact  laws  adverse 
to  the  public  interest. 

So,  when  Senators  speak  of  the  "Du 
Pont  proposals"  or  "legislation,"  they 
may  or  may  not  be  making  reference  to 
the  specific  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
In  the  form  now  before  the  Senate,  H.R. 
8847  is  a  bill  which  has  been  in  existence 
not  for  3  years,  not  for  3  months,  not 
for  3  weeks.  It  was  not  even  Ip  existence, 
to  my  knowledge,  for  3  days  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  ordered  it  re- 
ported on  the  night  of  September  20. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  bill  was 
when  it  was  printed  on  page  20325  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  September  19, 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  other  body. 
Members  of  the  Senate,  then,  got  their 
first  look  at  it.  if  they  read  the  House 
proceedings,  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 20.  and  t^e  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance ordered  it  reported,  without  any 
change  whatsoever,  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 20.  1 1 

The  pending  bill  is  a  "substitute  for 
the  committee  amendment  to  H.R.  8847." 
Let  me  emphasize  that  point.  It  is  not 
now  proposed  that  we  act  on  a  bill  which 
has  been  studied  for  3  years.  We  do  not 
have  before  us  the  bill  H.R.  8847  which 
was  introduced  on  August  22  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  pending 
bill  is  neither  the  bill  which  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  the  House  on  September  9,  nor 
the  bill  which  was  before  the  Finance 
Committee  on  September  13  when  public 
hearings  were  held.  In  form  and  con- 
tent, the  pending  bill  was  first  put  before 
the  public  in  printed  form,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, on  September  20  when  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  September  19  was 
published  and  distributed. 

This  is  the  bill.  Mr.  President,  which 
the  Finance  Committee  report  to  the 
Senate  on  H.R.  8847  described  as  a  "sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment  to 
H.R.  8847." 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  has  several 
important  provisions  which  are  entirely 
different  from  the  proposals  advanced  by 
the  language  of  the  original  H.R.  8847, 
or  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee's 
amendment  to  H.R.  8847,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  a  complete  rewrite  of  the  bill, 
and  on  which  the  Finance  Committee 
actually  held  hearings. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  fully  un- 
derstanding the  technical  provisions  of 
tax  bills,  I  must  generally  begin  my  study 
of  a  tax  bill  which  has  come  over  from 
the  other  body  by  studying  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  report.  But,  Mr. 
President,  on  the  pending  bill  we  have 
no  report  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Lacking  such  a  report  on 
the  bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
late  in  the  evening  of  September  19. 
I  did  the  next  best  thing:  I  went  to  the 
Congressional  Record  and  read  the  re- 


marks of  certain  Members  of  the  House 
who  spoke  on  the  bill.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  was  not  very  rewarding,  to 
say  the  most  for  it. 

Members  of  my  staff  and  I  have  been 
busy  in  trying  to  keep  up  with  all  the 
changes  which  have  been  presented  in 
this  Du  Pont  bill,  but  this  has  been  most 
difficult. 

Let  me  review  the  development  of  this 
bill,  step  by  step. 

First.  The  bill  H.R.  8847  was  intro- 
duced on  August  22,  1961. 

Second.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee held  a  hearing  on  August  24. 

Third.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee reported  the  bill  on  September  9. 
That  committee  published  a  14-page  re- 
port which  explained  the  bill  very  well. 
The  bill  reported  was  a  completely  new 
bill.  It  was  general  legislation  designed 
to  be  of  assistance  in  certain  typ>es  of 
antitrust  cases. 

Fourth.  The  Finance  Committee  held 
a  hearing  on  this  version  of  the  bill  on 
September  13. 

Fifth.  On  September  14.  the  House 
Rules  Committee  granted  a  closed  rule 
for  House  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Sixth.  Between  the  14th  and  19th  of 
Septeml)er,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee reconsidered  the  bill,  and  brought 
to  the  House  a  drastically  altered  sub- 
stitute, on  which  it  made  no  report. 
This  substitute  was  not  general  tax  law, 
but  was  a  private  relief  bill. 

Seventh.  On  the  evening  of  Septem- 
ber 19.  the  House  passed  this  new  "sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment."  and  I  might 
say  again  that  the  "amendment"  re- 
ferred to  was,  itself,  a  substitute.  ^ 

EUghth.  The  Finance  Committee  or- 
dered this  brand  new,  drastically  altered 
"substitute  for  the  amendment"  favor- 
ably reported  without  change  on  the  eve- 
ning of  September  20. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  unusual  chro- 
nology of  the  unusual  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware,  with  characteristic  gen- 
erosity, candor,  and  consistency,  has  al- 
ready admitted  should  be  amended  in 
at  least  one  very  important  respect. 

This  bill  has  been  widely  advertised  as 
a  bill  to  relieve  the  "innocent  stockhold- 
ers" of  Du  Pont  from  a  harsh  tax.  This 
is  not,  as  I  shall  show,  its  purport  or  ef- 
fect. It  is  now  my  purpose  to  explain 
this  bill,  difficult  and  lengthy  though 
my  efforts  may  prove. 

I  must  do  this  because  there  is  no  of- 
ficial document  which  gives  us  adequate 
detailed  information.  I  include  in  this 
indictment  the  report  filed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Finance  Committee.  When 
I  say  this,  I  am  not  casting  aspersions 
or  reflections  on  the  members  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee,  or  impugning 
the  motives  of  the  Senators  who  sup- 
port this  bill. 

The  Finance  Committee  report  is  quite 
inadequate  as  a  source  of  understanding 
of  this  bill.  It  omits  much  material 
which.  In  my  opinion,  should  have  been 
included,  especially  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  report  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  this  bill. 

A  very  serious  omission  in  the  report, 
from  my  point  of  view,  is  the  fact  that 


the  report  makes  no  mention  whatso- 
ever of  the  plan  of  divestiture  which  the 
Du  Pont  officials  testified  that  the  cor- 
poration would  follow  under  existing  law, 
the  court  permitting.  The  report  does 
compare  the  tax  consequences  of  distri- 
bution imder  terms  of  the  pending  bill 
with  direct  distribution  to  stockholders 
imder  existing  law,  a  procedure  which 
Mr.  Greenewalt.  the  able  president  of 
the  Du  Pont  Co..  has  plainly  told  the 
Finance  Committee  he  will  not  follow. 
In  other  words,  the  committee  majority 
report  omits  any  reference  whatsoever 
to  a  plan  of  divestiture  which  the  presi- 
dent of  Du  Pont  told  the  committee  the 
company  expected  to  follow  imder  exist- 
ing law.  but,  instead,  treated  with  a  plan 
that  the  president  of  Du  Pont  told  the 
committee  the  company  would  not  fol- 
low.   What  a  strange  performance. 

I  emphasize  this  point  by  reading  from 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Crawford  H. 
Greenewalt,  president  of  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.: 

tJnder  present  law.  as  I  have  said,  the 
stock  distribution  proposed  3  years  ago  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  would  result  In 
total  tax  revenue  estimated  at  that  time  at 
»700  million  to  over  $1  billion.  These  tax 
estimates,  however,  are  no  longer  relevant. 

I  digress,  Mr.  President,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  majority  report 
used  this  si>eciflc  proposal,  by  way  of 
comparison,  even  though  Mr.  Greenewalt 
had  testified  that  the  tax  estimates  re- 
lating to  such  a  projDOsed  distribution 
"are  no  longer  relevant. '  Why  did  he 
say  they  were  no  longer  relevant?  He 
proceeds  to  tell  us : 

The  very  size  of  the  tax  and,  associated 
with  it,  the  staggering  capital  losses 
through  depression  of  market  values,  clearly 
rule  out  such  a  distribution  when  other 
methods  of  divestiture  are  available. 

Mr.  Greenewalt  continued : 
Other  methods  are  available. 

Mr.  Greenewalt  proposes  to  follow  an- 
other plan.  Of  course,  he  does  not  yet 
know  what  plan  he  can  follow,  because 
Du  Pont  must  follow  a  plan  that  is  within 
the  terms  of  the  judgment  of  the  coiu't, 
which  has  not  yet  been  rendered. 

Nevertheless,  the  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finimce 
refers  to  this  3-year-old  proposed  plan 
of  divestiture,  and  speech  after  speech 
in  the  other  body  justifying  iiassage  of 
the  bill  referred  to  the  allegedly  harsh 
tax  impact  which  would  result  from  this 
3-year-old,  now  irrelevant,  plan  of  dis- 
tribution. 

What  the  committee  report  does  not 
discuss,  what  the  report  omits,  that  upon 
which  the  committee  report  is  as  silent 
as  a  tomb,  is  the  plan  of  distribution 
which  Mr.  Greenewalt  testified  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  would  follow,  the  court  per- 
mitting, imder  existing  law. 

I  note  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  is  doing  me  the  courtesy  of  giv- 
ing me  an  audience.  I  see  present  also 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware,  the  chief  sp>onsor  of  the  bill 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  Senate.  Both 
are  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance.    I  ask  the  Senators  to  find 
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in  the  committee  report  any  reference 
whatsoerer  to  the  plan  ol  distribution 
which  the  president  of  the  Du  Pont  Ca 
said  Du  Pont  would  follow  under  exist- 
ing law,  the  court  permitting.  It  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  report.  Yet  there  is 
to  be  found  a  reference  to  a  3-year-old 
plan  of  distribution  which  Mr.  Greene- 
wait  himself  says  is  "no  longer  rele- 
vant." 

Mr.  President,  the  report  makes  no 
reference  to  overall  revenue  effects  of 
the  bill.  Indeed,  the  word  "revenue"  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  think  this  is 
a  "first"  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  pend- 
ing bill  deals  with  profits  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  of  approximately  $3  billion,  yet  no- 
where does  the  committee  report  in- 
form the  Senate  what  will  be  the  rev- 
enue effects  on  the  Treasury.  Indeed, 
the  word  "revenue"  as  I  have  stated,  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  reF>ort. 

I  will  compliment  the  majority  report 
on  one  point.    The  report  states: 

Tour  committee  wishes  to  make  It  very 
clear  that  it  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  what 
partlciUar  method  of  divesture  oX  General 
Motors  stock  by  Du  Pont  or  by  Christiana  Is 
appropriate.  It  Is  contemplated  by  your 
committee  that  all  Issues  dealing  with  the 
manner  of  divestiture  are  to  be  determined 
Judicially,  solely  with  reference  to  the  anti- 
trust principles  announced  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Du  Pont  case. 

This  Is  a  tacit  admission  that  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  might  influ- 
ence the  Court.  Indeed,  in  my  opinion, 
this  is  a  primary  purpose  of  the  efforts 
to  ram  this  bill  through  Congress  during 
the  tag  end  of  a  very  long  and,  to  many, 
tiring  session. 

With  these  few  introductory  remarks, 
Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  to  another 
facet  of  this  question,  somewhat  related 
to  the  point  just  made. 

The  basic  question  here  is  not  "Why 
do  we  need  a  bill  now?" 

This  would  indicate  that  we  need  a  bill 
now.  Rather,  the  question  is.  "Should  a 
bill  be  enacted  now?"  or  "Do  we  need  to 
pass  a  bill  now?"  I  think  the  answer  to 
this  basic  question  Is  an  emphatic  "No." 

What  is  this  bill  which  we  are  now 
considering?  It  is  a  private  relief  meas- 
ure designed  to  benefit  the  Du  Pont  Co., 
the  Christiana  Corp.,  the  General  Motors 
Corp..  and/or  stockholders  of  all  three 
companies.  There  seems  to  be  disagree- 
ment as  to  whom  the  bill  would  relieve 
and  of  what  undue  or  harsh  burden,  if 
any. 

It  is  only  natural  that  there  should  be 
this  disagreement,  because  the  condition 
from  which  relief  is  sought  has  not  yet 
materialized  and  we  cannot  know  who,  if 
anyone,  may  be  treated  harshly,  or  to 
what  extent  relief  may  be  justified. 

Up  until  a  few  days  ago,  as  I  have  said, 
we  had  been  considering  general  legis- 
lation which  would  change  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  with  respect  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  certain  distributions  made  as  a 
result  of  antitrust  action.  True,  the  bUl 
would  have  applied  to  the  Du  Pont  case, 
but  to  others  of  a  similar  nature  as  well. 
In  other  words,  the  bill  then  under  con- 
sideration was  general  legislation.  Now, 
however,  this  bill  applies  only  to  Du  Pont, 
a  private  relief  bill. 


But  what  is  more  basic  is  the  point  that 
the  filial  court  order  has  not  been  en- 
tered. We  do  not  know  what  plan  of 
divestiture  will  be  specified  by  the  trial 
court,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  now 
possibly  know  who  will  be  entitled  to 
relief,  if  any,  or  to  what  extent,  or  in 
what  manner. 

It  may  well  be  that  some  appropriate 
method  of  relief  would  be  in  order  after 
we  know  what  we  are  up  against.  It 
may  be  that  the  Congress  would  want  to 
specify  merely  that  the  tax  charged  all 
individual  stockholders  under  existing 
law  would  be  reduced  by  one-half  or 
even  by  two-thirds. 

That  would  be  rather  generous.  If 
the  taxes  one  would  ordinarily  owe  on 
income  should  be  cut  in  half,  or  cut  by 
66^  percent,  it  would  appear  to  me  to 
be  very  generoiis  Indeed. 

It  may  be  that  we  would  find  It  more 
appropriate  to  delay,  or  spread  over 
additional  years,  the  collection  of  the 
tax.  We  might  feel  it  more  proper  to 
go  to  some  other  method  of  computing 
the  basis  for  a  capital  gains  tax.  After 
the  judgment  of  the  court  has  become 
final,  these  questions  and  others  can  be 
considered. 

Even  more  subject  to  question,  in  my 
view.  Is  the  propriety  of  injecting  the 
Congress  into  a  court  proceeding.  Let 
me  Illustrate  this  by  just  one  point. 

The  Justice  Department  has  been 
anxious  to  complete  divestiture  in  this 
case  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
The  Department  wanted  to  complete  di- 
vestiture, the  Finance  Committee  was 
told,  in  2  years.  Now,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  the  Chicago  court  may 
allow  as  long  as  10  3^ears  for  the  com- 
pletion of  divestiture.  Is  the  Congress 
now  to  step  Into  the  middle  of  this  liti- 
gation and,  by  passing  a  bill,  overrule 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  tell  the  Chicago 
court,  "Order  this  divestiture  to  be  com- 
pleted within  3  years,  not  within  10,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ordered?  Only 
by  such  an  order  will  tax  relief  to  indi- 
vidual stockholders  of  Du  Pont  be  avail- 
able." 

That  is  what  is  proposed  in  the  bill. 

Indeed,  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Knight,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
referred  to  a  similar  provision  as  an  ad- 
monition. I  read  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Knight  as  It  appears  on  page  28  of  the 
hearings  before  the  committee: 

This  8\im  would  be  payable  over  a  shorter 
period  of  time  if  the  court  adheres  to  the 
admonition  contained  in  section  1  of  the  bill 
with  regard  to  limiting  the  period  of  di- 
vestiture. 

The  terms  of  the  substitute  for  the 
committee  amendment  now  before  the 
Senate  are  actually  stronger  in  this  re- 
gard than  section  1  of  the  bill  upon 
which  Mr.  Knight  testified  before  the 
committee.  It  might  well  be  said  that  a 
basic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  admonish, 
or  to  give  a  mandate,  to  prejudice  the 
judgment  of  the  court  In  favor  of  a 
rapid  divestiture,  or  a  particular  type 
of  divestiture.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  report  stated: 

Yovir  committee  wishes  to  make  clear  that 
it  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  what  particular 


method  of  divestiture  ot  General  Uoton 
stock  by  Du  Pout  or  Christiana  is  appro- 
priate. 

If  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee to  express  an  opinion  as  to  what 
kind  of  divestiture  would  be  appropriate, 
then  why  do  we  have  the  provision  In  the 
bill? 

The  whole  bill  itself  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  particular  type  of  di- 
vestiture should  be  ordered  by  the  Court, 
and  proceeds  to  give  relief  on  the  basi« 
of  such  a  divestiture.  Indeed.  It  con- 
fines the  relief  to  a  specified  tjrpe  of  di- 
vestiture. Yet  the  committee  report  to 
the  Senate  states  that  the  committee  had 
no  such  purpose  In  mind.  I  do  not  want 
to  misquote  the  committee.  Let  me  read 
again: 

Tour  committee  wishes  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  it  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  what 
particular  method  of  divestiture  of  General 
Motors  stock  by  Du  Pont  or  by  Christiana  Is 
appropriate.  It  Is  contemplated  by  your 
committee  that  all  Issues  dealing  with  the 
manner  of  divestiture  are  to  be  determined 
Judicially,  solely  with  reference  to  the  anti- 
trust principles  announced  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Du  Pont  case. 

In  view  of  that  statement,  let  me  read 
from  the  bill  itaelf.  This  has  been  a 
difBcult  piece  of  legislation  to  follow. 
I  can  understand  why  confusion  may 
have  arisen  and  why  misimderstandings 
may  have  developed.  If  the  committee 
did  not  Intend  to  provide  for  a  particu- 
lar type  of  divestiture,  then  It  has  surely 
reconunended  to  the  Senate  a  bill  con- 
trary to  its  intent. 

I  read  from  page  3  of  the  bin.  begin- 
ning at  line  12 : 

(e)  Dxrmmo'N  of  Dtvisteb  Stock. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "divested 
stock"  means  stock  meeting  the  following 
requirements: 

(1)  the  stock  is  the  subject  of  an  anti- 
trust order  entered  after  January  1,  1961, 
which — 

(A)  directs  the  distributing  corporation 
to  divest  Itself  of  such  stock  by  distributing 
it  to  Its  shareholders  (or  requires  such  dis- 
tribution as  an  alternative  to  other  action 
by  any  person ) ; 

(B)  specifies  and  Itemizes  the  stock  to  be 
divested;  and 

(C)  fixes  the  period  of  time  within  which 
the  distributing  corporation  must  divest  it- 
self of  all  stock  to  be  disposed  of  by  it  by 
reason  of  the  suit,  and  such  period  expires 
not  later  than  3  years  from  the  date  on 
which  such  order  becomes  final  (appeal  time 
having  run  or  appeal  having  been  com- 
pleted): and 

The  language  which  I  have  read  from 
the  bill  shows  clearly  that  the  bill  ap- 
plies to  the  Du  Pont  case,  and  the  relief 
provided  under  the  bill,  for  whomsoever 
the  relief  would  apply,  if  the  bill  were 
enacted  and  after  the  couit  order  is 
Issued,  is  limited  to  a  divestiture  that  is 
required  to  be  completed  "not  later  than 
3  years  from  the  date  on  which  such 
court  order  becomes  final." 

Yet  the  committee  report  "wishes  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  it  expresses  no 
opinion  as  to  what  particular  method 
of  divestiture  of  General  Motors  stock 
by  Du  Pont  or  by  Christiana  Is  appro- 
priate." 

I  can  only  assume  that  If  the  pending 
bill  should  become  law  and  the  court 
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should  fail  to  abide  by  this  mandate, 
additional  legislation  would  be  In 
prospect. 

What  would  some  of  my  colleagues 
say  If.  In  the  midst  of  a  school  desegre- 
gation case,  the  courts  having  ordered 
a  certain  school  system  to  begin  a  plan 
of  desegregation  on  a  certain  date  and 
complete  desegregation  of  all  grades 
within  a  lO-year  period,  some  Senator 
introduced  a  bill  or  offered  an  amend- 
ment specifying  completion  of  desegre- 
gation within  3  years  under  penalty  of 
losing,  let  us  say,  its  portion  of  funds 
under  the  terms  of  so-called  impacted 
areas  legislation?  I  can  hear  the  cries 
of  protest,  and  I  would  join  those 
protesting. 

How  would  this  differ.  I  ask,  from  the 
provision  In  this  bill  specifying  a  3-year 
divestiture? 

This  procedure  Is  highly  Inappro- 
priate and  inadvisable  in  my  view. 

Nevertheless,  the  bill  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  Since  it  has  not,  in  my 
view,  had  adequate  study  by  the  Finance 
Committee — and  even  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  admits  it  is  In  need  of  amend- 
ment— we  have  no  choice  but  to  seek  to 
amend  It  on  the  tioor  of  the  Senate. 

This  bill,  as  It  has  finally  been  amended 
the  second  time  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Is  a  relief  measure  designed 
to  benefit  the  Du  Pont  Co..  and  to  effec- 
tuate with  minimal  tax  consequences  the 
largest  distribution  of  corix)ratlon  as- 
sets— the  value  of  those  assets  being 
largely  realizable  profits — in  the  history 
of  our  country.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Du  Pont  stockholders  are  the  ones 
who  will  benefit,  but  let  us  see  whether, 
or  to  what  extent,  this  is  so;  and.  if  true, 
which  stockholders. 

The  facts  of  the  Du  Pont  case  are.  I 
take  it,  fairly  well  known.  The  com- 
pany has  been  found  to  have  been  in 
violation  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
by  virtue  of  Its  ownership  of  a  large 
bloc  of  General  Motors  stock.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  decreed  that  Du 
Pont  must  divest  itself  of  the  General 
Motors  stock  which  it  now  holds  within 
a  period  of  10  years.  The  details  of 
the  plan  of  divestiture,  however,  have 
not  been  si;>elled  out  by  the  trial  court 
In  Chicago,  to  which  the  case  was  re- 
manded for  this  purpose. 

Though  Du  Pont  officials  have  testi- 
fied that  such  a  plan  would  not  be  fol- 
lowed. It  might  be  well  to  state  the 
maximum  adverse  tax  consequences  of 
divestiture  by  total  distribution  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  by  Du  Pont  to  Its 
stockholders. 

As  I  have  said  earlier,  this  was  the 
plan  of  divestiture  which  was  discussed 
3  years  ago,  whlcH  was  used  as  a  jus- 
tification for  passage  of  the  pending  bill 
In  the  other  body,  and  which  Is  referred 
to  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Greenewalt  says 
this  plan  Is  no  longer  relevant.  Since 
this  plan  has  been  discussed  so  much, 
and  since  so  many  persons  imderstand 
that  is  the  plan  of  divestiture  which 
might  obtain  or  would  obtain  in  the  event 
the  bill  falls  of  passage.  It  might  be  well 
to  discuss  the  tax  consequences  of  such 
a  divestiture. 


Under  existing  law,  the  stockholders  of 
Du  Pont,  if  the  General  Motors  stock 
owned  by  Du  Pont  were  to  be  distributed 
directly  to  them,  would  be  liable  to  a 
tax  up  to  $1  billion  over  a  period  of  10 
years,  or  up  to  $100  million  per  year. 

This  Is  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  such 
a  distribution  might  have  some  unfor- 
tunate, unforeseeable,  and  Indirect  side 
effects,  as  well  as  some  beneficial  effects. 
But  even  such  a  distribution  as  this 
would  not  work  a  particularly  harsh 
hardship  on  the  majority  of  Du  Pont 
stockholders,  as  has  so  often  been  al- 
leged. 

I  emphasize  that  the  plan  of  divesti- 
ture which  I  am  now  discussing  is  not 
one  which  Du  Pont  proposes  to  follow; 
but  since  it  has  been  so  widely  discussed 
and  referred  to,  I  think  It  should  be 
examined. 

Moreover,  It  has  been  said  that  this 
plan  of  divestiture,  if  followed  by  choice 
of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  or  by  order  of  the 
court,  would  have  extremely  harsh  tax 
consequences. 

So  even  though  this  plan  has  not  been 
ordered,  even  though  Du  Pont  has  not 
proposed  it,  even  though  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  has  said  it  does  not  intend  to  follow 
it,  and  has  not  asked  the  court  to  permit 
it,  I  nevertheless  wish  to  place  it  in  i>er- 
spectlve  in  order  to  answer  the  question 
of  what  stockholders  would  be  harshly 
dealt  with  and  to  what  extent. 

There  are  about  210,000  domestic 
shareholders  in  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  includ- 
ing a  great  many  charitable  and  non- 
profit organizations  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. These  latter,  of  course,  will  pay 
no  taxes,  whether  the  bill  Is  passed  or 
not. 

Among  Individual  stockholders,  about 
170,000  own  less  than  100  shares.  Since 
100  shares  Is  a  customary  block  In  which 
to  hold  stock,  this  figure  is  presumably 
much  higher  If  one  Includes  those  owning 
100  shares  or  less. 

Just  how  harsh  would  the  existing  law 
be,  let  us  say,  with  respect  to  a  retired 
person  owning  10  shares  of  Du  Pont 
stock,  assuming  that  his  pro  rata  share 
of  General  Motors  stock  Is  distributed 
to  him? 

Since  a  number  of  Senators  have  just 
entered  the  Chamber,  I  may  say  to  them 
that  I  am  now  in  the  midst  of  discussing 
the  tax  consequences  to  Du  Pont  stock- 
holders of  this  harshest  of  all  proposed 
plans  of  distribution. 

The  plan  which  was  discussed  in  the 
committee  report  and  discussed  in  the 
debates  In  the  House  Is  not  the  plan 
which  Du  Pont  proposes  at  all.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Greenewalt  testified  that  it  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  company  to  follow 
such  a  plan.  Yet  since  this  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  harsh  plan  of  divestiture, 
I  am  proceeding  to  examine  just  how 
even  this  harshest  of  all  proposed  plans 
would  apply  to  the  great  majority  of  Du 
Pont  stockholders  who  have  been  told 
that  they  would  be  adversely  affected 
unless  Congress  shall  pass  the  bill.  Many 
of  the  stockholders  have  been  Inspired 
to  write  letters  to  their  Senators  and 
Representatives . 

I  shall  read  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Greenewalt,  as  It  appears  at  the  bottom 
of  page  77  of  the  hearings. 


Mr  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  a  sense,  was  this 
not  the  presentation  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  the  other  day,  when  he  read 
from  the  testimony,  showing  that  the 
shift  was  not  in  any  sense  to  the  share- 
holders, to  whom  the  bill  seeks  to  shift, 
but  that  in  reality  it  is  the  corporation 
trying  to  retain  its  own  position  agwnst 
the  shareholders?  Was  not  this  testi- 
mony contained  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  submitted  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  testimony  to  which 
the  able  Senator  from  Colorado  refers, 
about  the  plan  of  divestiture  which  Du 
Pont  has  proposed,  the  Court  permitting, 
is  not  referred  to  in  the  committee  re- 
port at  all.  The  statement  to  which  I 
was  about  to  refer  likewise  Is  not  referred 
to  In  the  committee  report.  Yet  the 
committee  report  dealt  with  the  con- 
sequences of  this  harshest  of  all  proposed 
plans,  which  Mr.  Greenewalt  stated — as 
shown  at  the  bottom  of  page  77.  he  no 
longer  intends  to  follow;  and  he  said: 

These  tax  estimates  are  no  longer  relevant. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  now  is 
that  despite  the  fact  that  the  company 
does  not  intend  to  follow  this  plan  and 
despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Greenewalt  says 
the  estimates  are  irrelevant,  we  find 
them  included  in  the  committee  report 
and  in  the  debates  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate,  In  justification  of  this  bill. 

Therefore,  I  am  proceeding  to  show 
just  what  would  be  tiie  tax  consequences 
of  this  irrelevant  plan  which  no  longer 
Is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
follow  with  great  interest  his  presenta- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  suppose  a  retired 
person  owns  10  shares  of  Du  Pont  stock, 
and  let  us  assume  that  the  divestiture 
occurs  over  a  10-year  period — as  per- 
mitted by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  That  retired  person  would  have 
an  added  income — in  addition  to  his  tax- 
able Income,  if  he  had  one — of  $60  a 
year.  If  the  stockholder  was  a  retired 
person  who  was  dependent  on  a  few  in- 
vestment plus  social  security,  he  would 
likely  not  be  an  income  tax  payer  at  all. 

Yet  many  of  the  so-called  retired  per- 
sons who  may  have  Invested  In  a  few 
shares  of  Ehi  Pont  stock  have  been  prop- 
agandized and  urged  to  write  to  their 
Representatives  and  Senators  and  ask 
them  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  a  bill 
which  is  essentially  for  the  benefit  of 
the  EKi  Pont  Co.,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Christiana  Corp.,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  other  corporations  which  own  Du  Pont 
Co.  stock,  and  for  the  benefit  of  individ- 
ual stockholders  who  are  In  the  high  in- 
come-tax brackets.  This  situation  Illus- 
trates very  well  one  of  the  differences 
between  taxing  Individual  stockholders 
and  taxing  the  company — a  matter  to 
which  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  referred. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  stockholder  I 
have  described  Is  In  a  bracket  above  the 
20-percent  tax  bracket,  certainly  he  is 
not  In  dire  need. 
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A  tJUUM^rer  who  is  in  the  20-percent 
bracket,  in  this  situation,  will  have,  un- 
der existing  law.  which  has  been  describ- 
ed as  harsh,  added  to  his  tax  bill  the 
amount  of  $1  per  month.  Is  it  fgr  these 
stockholders  that  all  the  pressiire  for 
passage  of  this  bill  has  been  built  up? 
I  think  not 

Yet  I  have  been  hearing  from  many 
of  them.  Perhaps  the  Senate  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  the  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  as 
one  of  its  Senators,  ranics  fifth  in  the 
operations  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  I  believe 
there  are  approximately  7,000  employees 
of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  in  my  State.  Many  of 
them  have  bought  small  holding  of  E>u 
Pont  Co.  stock,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  misled  into  believing  that  this  bill  is 
for  their  benefit.    But  it  is  not. 

Of  course,  one  cannot  afford  to  take 
a  position  on  a  complicated,  technical, 
difficult,  and  very  Important  piece  of 
legislation  merely  by  counting  the  n\im- 
ber  of  letters  he  receives  for  it  and  the 
number  he  receives  against  it,  or  by 
weighing  the  mail  he  receives  for  it  and 
the  mail  he  receives  against  it.  I  hope 
we  can  examine  this  bill  objectively. 

I  believe  that  the  pressure  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  does  not  come  from  tax- 
payers in  the  20-percent  bracket,  or  the 
zero  bracket  retired  workers,  widows,  or 
orphans,  unless  they  have  been  misled, 
but  comes  from  the  corporation  oflBcials 
and  the  high  tax  bracket  stockholders. 

In  this  connection,  here  is  a  foot- 
note from  the  brief  filed  by  the  United 
States  with  the  Supreme  Court  in  1960. 

For  Du  Pont  stockholders  In  the  1-100 
■hare  group,  estimated  by  National  Analysis 
as  constituting  80  percent  or  the  stockhold- 
ers who  are  Individuals  or  individual  trust 
beneflclartes  (DX  24.  R.  3080),  the  tax  Im- 
pact of  the  Qovernment's  Judgment  proposal 
would  be  very  low  (R.  1486).  Sumner  Emer- 
son, a  principal  defense  witness,  testified  that 
on  the  average  a  person  In  this  stockholder 
group  would  be  In  the  30  percent  Income  tax 
bracket,  would  have  an  Income  ranging  from 
•16.000  to  $20,000.  and  would,  under  the 
Oovernment's  judgment  proposal,  payan  ad- 
ditional tax  of  less  than  $50  a  year  (a.  1488) . 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Seimtor  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  this  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  statement  which  appears  on 
the  preceding  page  of  the  Senator's 
manuscript — namely,  that  there  were 
210,000  domestic  shareholders  in  the  Du 
Pont  Co.,  and  that  about  170.000  owned 
less  than  100  shares,  and  that  a  rough 
computation  indicates  that  170.000  is 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  210.000? 

Mr.  OORE.  That  is  an  approxima- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  previously  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  said  170,000 
ovn\  less  than  100  shares,  whereas  on 
the  second  page  of  his  manuscript  it  is 
stated  that  these  form  the  1  share  to 
100  share  group — implying  that  the  100- 
share  owners  are  included  in  the  second 
category.  Will  the  Senator  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  clarify  as  to  whether  the 
100  shareowners  are  included — because, 
as  he  previously  stated,  100  shares  is  a 


convenient  number  of  shares  which  a 
great  many  persons  purchase. 

Mr.  OORE.    Yes.  I  shall  do  so. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  should  like  to 
ask  whether  I  correctly  understand  that 
the  Treasury  Department  has  stated 
that  it  has  no  objection  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  read  the 
statement  by  the  Treasury  Department; 
it  is  rather  peculiar. 

I  read  from  near  the  end  of  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Knight,  General  Counsel  of  the 
Treasury: 

If  Congress  should  pass  S.  2266,  modified 
to  Include  our  suggestions,  this  Department 
would  not  object  to  Its  becoming  law,  al- 
though we  take  no  position  with  respect 
to  the  need  or  deslrabUlty  of  tax  relief  In 
antitrust  divestiture  cases. 

I  think  one  should  realize  that  the  bill 
has  been  changed  since  that  letter  was 
written.  I  could  not  determine  whether 
the  Treasury  was  for  the  bill  or  against 
the  bill.  I  really  raise  no  question  about 
the  statement  in  the  committee  report, 
which  concludes  with  the  following 
statement: 

The  Treasiiry  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  do  not  object  to  enact- 
ment of  the  substitute  lor  the  cwnmlttee 
amendment  to  HJl.  8847. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  think  that  serves 
my  purpose. 

The  Treasury  Department  displays  an 
interesting  set  of  values  in  this  instance, 
as  I  see  it.  The  Senator  has  pointed  out 
some  examples  of  how  this  matter  affects 
taxpayers.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  knows  about  the  situation  which  I 
shall  now  describe.  Not  quite  a  year  ago 
one  of  Detroit's  three  daily  newspapers, 
the  Detroit  Times,  suddenly  sold  out, 
and,  hterally  overnight,  hundreds  em- 
ployees were  without  jobs,  having  had 
absolutely  no  advance  warning. 

Fortunately,  they  had  some  protection 
through  the  contract  between  the  News- 
paper Guild  and  the  Times,  which  pro- 
vided severance  pay  under  the  formula  of 
2  weeks  pay  for  each  year  of  service.  In 
some  cases,  this  meant  thousands  of 
dollars  in  severance  pay  to  an  individ- 
ual. But  the  money  was  paid  the 
former  employees  in  the  19C0  tax  year, 
which  meant  it  was  lumped  together 
with  other  1960  earnings  for  income  tax 
purposes. 

This  put  them  into  higher  income  tax 
brackets,  forcing  them  to  pay  out  huge 
portions  of  the  severance  pay  in  taxes, 
all  at  a  time  when  they  were  without 
jobs.  Even  today  many  of  them  still 
have  not  found  employment. 

Yet  when  we  asked  the  Treasury  De- 
partment if  there  was  not  some  way  taxes 
on  the  severance  pay  might  be  spread  out 
over  a  period  of  years,  at  least  for  those 
still  without  employment,  the  pleas  were 
turned  down.  "We  carmot  do  that,"  said 
the  Treasury  Department.  "Severance 
pay  is  income  under  the  law,  and  full 
taxes  must  be  paid. " 


Then  there  was  this  interesting  com- 
ment from  the  Treasury,  and  this  is  an 
exact  quotation: 

It  is  very  difficult  for  the  law  to  be  written 
to  take  Into  account  all  of  the  varied.  Indi- 
vidual circumstances  of  each  taxpayer.  It 
may  well  be.  therefore,  that  If  relief  is  to  be 
given  In  the  case  you  describe.  It  shoxild 
be  by  some  means  other  than  through  the 
tax  laws. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Du  Pont  case,  and 
great  alarm  is  expressed  about  the  pos- 
sible harm  to  the  poor  stockholders. 

Mr.  GORE.  To  whom  dividends  are 
income,  just  as  severance  pay  is  income. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     Exactly. 

Here  the  existing  law  is  not  quite  good 
enough.  The  Treasury  Department  says 
it  has  no  objection — apparently  deciding 
it  is  not  too  difOcult,  after  all,  to  write 
a  new  law  to  take  into  account  some  new 
circumstances  that  it  could  not  consider 
in  other  cases. 

Mr.  GORE.  When  did  this  situation 
occur? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Less  than  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  GORE.  Did  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  so  hold? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  able  to 
identify  the  quotations.  I  have  quoted 
Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  These  are  his  quotes.  I 
think  he  is  still  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.    He  is. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  Ls  why  I  say 
there  is  an  entirely  different  reasoning 
in  a  similar  situation.  One  of  these 
groups  consisted  of  working  people;  the 
other  group  consists  largely  of  people 
who  Uve  on  Income.  At  least,  a  great 
many  of  them  do. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  disappointed  that 
our  Treasury  Department 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Seems  to  have  a 
double  standard. 

Mr.  GORE.  Seems  to  measure  sever- 
ance pay  by  one  yardstick  and  dividends 
by  another. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  severance  pay 
benefits  were  developed  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  in  some  cases,  15,  20.  or 
30  years.  The  Department  decided  they 
could  not  even  be  treated  «is  capital 
gains,  but  only  income  for  1960 — not 
even  for  1961.  Many  of  them  are  stin 
out  of  work.  So  the  suffering  taxpayers 
we  are  discussing  seem  to  be  those  who 
least  need  help  by  way  of  legislation  at 
this  time. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9033)  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962. 
and  for  other  purposes;  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  13. 
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18.  19.  and  20  to  the  bill,  and  concurred 
therein,  and  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  27  to  the 
bill,  and  concurred  therein,  each  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  afOxed  his 
signature  to  the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  6775) 
to  amend  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  ocean  common 
carriers  and  conferences  thereof  serving 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  effective  and  fair 
dual  rate  contracts  with  shippers  and 
consignees,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
it  was  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  we  may  take 
up  the  foreign  aid  conference  report? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cierk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


?X>REIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1962 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HA"XT>EN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (Hit.  9033)  making 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HA'HDEN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HA'XDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  tell  the  Senate  what  is  the  total 
amount  arrived  at  by  the  conferees? 

Mr.  HA'XDEN.  I  have  a  table  which 
shows  the  amovmts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me?  I  believe 
I  have  the  figures  available. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  wish  to  know  the 
total 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  new  money 
for  tiUe  I  the  total  is  $3,914,600,000.  We 
should  add  to  that  the  $30  million  for 


the  Peace  Corps,  and  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  $69,533,000,  and  the  total  is 
then  $4,014,133,000.  If  we  add  the 
Ryiikyu  Islands,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Association,  there  is 
a  total  for  all  five  titles  in  the  bill  of 
$4,192,878,000. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     $4.1  billion  plus. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Nearly  $4.2 
billion. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
total  of  this  bill  as  It  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  $3,835,245,000, 
not  including  $25  million  of  unobligated 
balances  which  the  House  continued 
available. 

The  biU  as  it  passed  the  Senate  con- 
tained $4,416,091,000,  not  including 
$106,412,000  of  imobligated  balances 
which  were  continued  available  by  the 
Senate. 

The  final  agreement  in  ctnference  on 
the  total  of  the  bUl  is  $4,123,345,000.  not 
including  $69,533,000  of  unobligated 
balances. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferences  on  this 
bill  were  very  difficult.  There  were  sev- 
eral separate  conferences. 

The  Senate  conferees  approved  the  re- 
port unanimously  and  I  t>elieve  the 
amount  which  has  been  agreed  to  is 
fair  and  equitable.  If  Senators  will  ex- 
amine the  figures  closely,  tliey  will  find 
that  the  final  agreement  is  almost  a 
50-50    spUt    between    the    two    bodies. 

For  many  years,  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation biU  has  carried  a  confirma- 
tory provision.  It  was  eliminated  this 
year  since  activities  may  be  conducted 
during  the  interim  period  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  appropriation  bill  so 
long  as  they  fall  within  an  appropria- 
tion category  which  existed  in  the  prior 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HA-YDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Many  Senators  are  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  adequate  in- 
formation on  the  foreign  aid  program 
which  is  made  available  by  the  executive 
branch  to  their  constituents  and  to  the 
American  people  generally.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  has 
said  in  a  recent  report  that  it  believes 
that  much  of  the  public  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  mutual  security  program  can 
be  traced  to  lack  of  information  about  it. 
The  committee  observed  that  many  of 
the  criticisms  of  the  program  could  be 
answered  by  a  greater  disclosure  of  the 
facts.  The  committee  urged  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  use  all  appropriate  media 
to  make  more  information  about  the 
program  available  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  understand  that  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  other  body  has 
also  urged  the  executive  branch  to  make 
fuller  information  on  the  program  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

I  note  that  section  601  of  the  appro- 
priations bill  provides  that  no  appro- 
priated funds  shall  t>e  used  for  publicity 
or  propaganda  purposes  within  the 
United  States  not  heretofore  authorized 
by  the  Congress.  I  should  like  the  views 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  be  sure  I 
understand  correctly  that  this  section 


will  not  inhibit  the  executive  from  using 
funds  to  continue  and  increase  its  efforts 
to  provide  full  information  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  the  program  through 
all  means  and  media  as  requested  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  to 
provide  information  about  the  Peace 
Corps,  including  the  furnishing  of  re- 
cruiting materials. 

Mr.  HA"YDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  understanding  is  correct.  The 
purpose  of  the  section  is  to  prevent  the 
use  of  foreign  aid  and  Peace  Corps  funds 
for  propaganda.  It  is  not  intended  to 
prevent  or  inhibit  the  use  of  funds  by 
the  executive  to  continue  and  increase 
the  provision  of  information  on  these 
programs  to  the  American  people.  Our 
democratic  form  of  government  depends 
on  an  informed  electorate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HA'YDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  At  this  time  I  have 
nothing  but  words  of  compliment  for 
the  conferees  both  of  the  House  and  of 
the  Senate  as  to  reaching  an  agree- 
ment on  the  so-called  foreign  aid  bill. 
I  think  the  amovmt  arrived  at  is  satis- 
factory to  the  administration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  a  substantial 
amount  was  restored  over  the  cut  by  the 
House.  For  the  contingency  fund  of  the 
President,  the  House  allowed  $175  mil- 
lion. The  conference  raised  that  to 
$275  million,  which  is  $25  million  below 
the  amount  requested  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Furthermore,  we  made  certain  in  the 
bill  that  the  unobligated  amount  of  $8.9 
million  in  the  contingency  fund  would  be 
preserved  and  reappropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  in  the  President's 
contingency  fund. 

The  Senate  should  know  at  this  time 
that  while  it  was  an  arduous  conference 
and  while  there  was  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  conferees  at 
the  beginning,  at  the  end  the  difficul- 
ties were  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all. 

I  believe  the  administration  can  take 
great  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  the 
amount  reached.  The  House  gave  very 
little.  The  Senate  gave  even  less.  All 
round,  it  was  a  very  satisfactory  result. 

Mr.  SPARBSMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HA'YDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  made  those  re- 
marks. I  think  a  very  fine  Job  has  been 
done  in  the  handling  of  the  conference 
on  the  bill,  and  that  the  outcome  should 
be  a  measure  of  satisfaction  to  every- 
one interested  in  a  good  foreign  aid 
program. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  all  members  of  his  committee,  and 
particularly  those  who  worked  with  him 
in  the  conference,  for  what  has  been 
done. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, had  a  statement  he  wished  to 
make.    I  shall  give  it  as  it  would  have 
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been  given  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FoLBRiGHT].  It  applies  to  me  also, 
because  I  was  one  of  the  conferees  on 
the  foreign  authorization  bill.  I  believe 
this  statement  should  be  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

I  note  that  on  page  3  of  its  report  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  states 
that,  while  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
omits  authority  to  use  certain  payments 
from  foreign  governments  for  financing 
development  loans,  such  pajrment  will 
constitute  resources  from  which  develop- 
ment loan  appropriations  may  be  made. 

As  I  recall,  the  foreign  assistance  bill 
as  introduced  authorized  the  use  for  de- 
velopment loans  of  Japanese  payments 
to  be  made  for  assistance  furnished 
under  the  government  and  relief  in  oc- 
cupied areas — GARIOA — program.  I 
understand  that  on  June  10,  1961,  Japan 
and  the  United  States  initialed  a  memo- 
randum pursuant  to  which  an  agreement 
will  be  concluded  providing  for  the  re- 
payment of  $490  million  for  posWar  eco- 
nomic assistance,  including  GARIOA,  on 
the  understending  that  the  United 
States  will  utilize  the  major  portion  of 
the  repayments  for  development  assist- 
ance, subject  to  appropriate  legislation 
by  the  United  States. 

As  a  conferee  on  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
deleting  the  provision  specifically  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  Japanese  repay- 
ments for  development  loans,  neither 
the  conference  committee,  nor,  I  believe, 
the  Congress  In  adopting  the  conference 
report,  was  in  any  way  rejecting  the 
principle  underlying  the  United  States- 
Japanese  agreement  on  this  matter.  In- 
deed, I  think  that  at  least  in  this  par- 
ticular case  the  Congress  endorses  the 
principle  that  the  returns  of  earlier  aid 
programs  be  put  to  work  in  new  pro- 
grams abroad,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has  so 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  informed  by  the  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI, 
that  he  wishes  to  be  present  and  make 
a  remark  or  two  before  the  conference 
report  is  acted  upon.  He  was  in  the 
caucus  room,  and  I  am  informed  that 
he  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  Chamber. 
In  order  to  give  him  a  minute  to  arrive, 
I  doubt  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  entered  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  for  which  I  doubted  the 
presence  of  a  quoriun  has  now  been  re- 
solved. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  doubt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
will  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
something  about  the  difficulties  that  face 
conferees  in  their  consideration  of  a  for- 
eign aid  bill.  For  many  years  I  served 
as  a  conferee  and  I  know  how  warm  tem- 
pers can  become,  and,  many  times,  how 
acrimonious  exchanges  between  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate  can 
be.  I  have  participated  in  some  very 
testy  and  acrimonious  exchanges  in  the 


past.  They  are  very  trying  to  tempera- 
ments, patience,  and  the  spirit  of  every- 
one concerned. 

First,  I  congratulate  and  compliment 
the  very  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  who, 
through  his  gentility  and  kindness,  has 
exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  con- 
ferees. 

I  extend  an  equal  compliment  to  the 
very  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  SALTONSTALL],  who  scrved 
as  the  chairman  of  the  minority  con- 
tingent, and  who  has  helped  to  "carry 
the  ball." 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  affinity  of  view- 
point between  the  chairman  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
The  bill  ha.s  already  been  a  subject  of 
great  interest  to  me.  I  have  had  some 
conversations  with  the  President  about 
the  importance  of  the  bill.  I  know  the 
deep  and  abiding  interest  of  our  former 
President,  Greneral  Eisenhower,  who  has 
manifested  a  continuing  interest  right 
up  to  the  last  in  the  hope  that  Congress 
would  not  shortchange  the  administra- 
tion, because  foreign  aid  is  one  of  the 
instrumentalities  by  which  we  can  reach 
into  the  corners  of  the  earth  to  deal 
with  the  Communist  menace  of  penetra- 
tion and  infiltration. 

We  sometimes  think  of  the  problem  as 
one  in  a  military  frame.  I  think  prob- 
ably the  economic  drive  that  the  Com- 
munist empire  is  making  in  the  world 
today  is  more  dangerous  perhaps  than 
the  military  threat,  for  if  perchance  at 
any  time  our  outlets  of  goods,  commodi- 
ties, and  services  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
should  be  not  only  foreshortened  but 
restricted  to  a  point  at  which  we  would 
become  a  hemisphere  unto  ourselves,  I 
dread  to  think  what  would  finally  hap- 
pen to  the  American  economy.  I  rather 
foresee  that  the  hand  of  control  on  every 
facet  of  American  life  would  finally  have 
to  be  imposed. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this 
subject  has  always  been  of  transcendent 
interest  to  me. 

I  salute  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  all  the  conferees  for  the  patience 
they  have  manifested.  I  could  see  that 
an  element  of  pride  as  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  was  beginning  to 
assert  itself,  and  probably  an  element  of 
pride  as  between  the  House  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  itself.  I  am  always  dis- 
tressed when  such  a  condition  develops, 
because  it  seems  to  destroy  perspective 
and  the  viewpoint  that  is  necessary  in 
estimating  the  impact  of  the  program 
worldwide  upon  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  the  conferees 
have  done  an  excellent  job  under  the 
circumstances.  There  are  items  that  I 
had  hoped  would  be  increased.  I 
thought  that  the  contingency  fund  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
have  been  kept  intact  in  its  entirety. 
This  is  a  critical  situation. 

We  are  beset  with  perils  of  all  kinds; 
and  who  shall  say  at  what  time  and 
where  the  difficulties  will  erupt  in  the 
world  that  will  require  immediate  and 
almost  precipitant  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States? 

So  I  wanted  to  do  for  President  Ken- 
nedy exactly  what  in  other  years  I  have 
undertaken  to  do  for  President  Eisen- 


hower. I  wanted  to  keep  Intact  a  fund 
that  would  be  available  for  those  im- 
ix>nderable  and  unpredictable  conditions 
that  so  rapidly  develop  in  all  sections 
of  the  world. 

But,  notwithstanding  my  own  feelings 
in  the  matter,  I  think  in  the  main  the 
conferees  consummated  a  good  Job.  I 
am  content  at  the  moment  to  go  along 
with  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  know  at  first 
hand  how  invaluable  he  has  been  in 
trying  to  bring  out  the  kind  of  program 
and  appropriation  which  will  do  the  most 
good  for  our  country  in  the  difficult 
f>erlod  in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  the 
present  time. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  the  Senate 
conferees,  who  I  think  performed  mag- 
nificently in  the  most  important  field  of 
foreign  relations.  I  am  glad  at  long 
last  we  have  reached  the  end  of  the  road 
on  this  particular  program  in  this  par- 
ticular year. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  delighted  and 
happy  over  the  observations  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  On  occa- 
sion it  has  been  .said  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  undertaken  to 
exercise  some  blandishments  on  the 
minority  leader.  Well,  it  intrigues  me 
somewhat,  because  blandishments,  after 
a  sustained  and  almost  continuous  serv- 
ice for  a  period  of  28  years  in  the  Na- 
tional Legislature,  have  no  particular  im- 
pact on  me.  I  try  always  to  see  things 
in  persi)ective,  and  to  be  impelled  by  a 
sense  of  conviction  as  to  what  the  coun- 
try ought  to  do. 

It  is  only  a  week  or  10  days  ago  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  and  I  attended 
with  the  President.  At  that  time  he  in- 
dicated his  deep  and  vital  interest  in 
this  program.  Among  other  things  he 
asked  on  that  occasion: 

What  it  is  that  we  have  to  offer  finally 
for  this  aid.  That  necessarily  has  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  money.  It  must 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  money.  There 
is  no  other  way  that  we  can  do  it. 
Whether  it  is  goods,  services,  com- 
modities, technical  help,  or  what  it  is. 
always  and  always  it  is  attended  by  the 
dollar  sign. 

So  out  of  it  comes  deep  controversy  as 
to  what  we  have  done,  and  whether,  after 
all,  we  have  overreached  the  resources 
and  the  capacity  of  our  own  blessed  land. 
I  have  no  other  answer  for  it.  We  can 
abandon  our  efforts  and  forfeit  our  posi- 
tion; we  can  withdraw  from  those  areas 
where  we  are  offering  help,  and  finally 
let  Communist  penetration  and  infiltra- 
tion become  complete. 

If  that  happens,  we  must  necessarily 
conclude  that  we  are  on  a  fortress  basis 
on  our  own  hemisphere,  and  then  the 
very  survival  of  our  country  and  of  free, 
competitive  enterprise,  and  of  the  sur- 
vival of  freedom  itself,  both  on  the  na- 
tional and  individual  basis,  are  in  defi- 
nite jeopardy.  * 

On  that  point  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 
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I  did  resist,  of  course,  his  original  pro- 
posal for  a  5-year  program,  under  which 
bonds  might  be  issued  at  his  flat  and 
sold  to  the  Treasur}'.  the  money  com- 
mitted to  a  distribution  however  he  saw 
fit.  Congress  in  its  wisdom  decided 
otherwise,  and  I  think  it  was  a  wise  de- 
cision. As  a  result,  planning  is  still 
available,  but  the  Congress  still  has  an- 
nual scrutiny  over  the  appropriations 
that  shall  be  made. 

I  believe  it  is,  after  all,  a  happy  com- 
promise. The  President  can  do  his  plan- 
ning in  a  world  that  is  filled  with  fever 
and  uncertainty.  If  this  fails,  then  all 
fails,  and  I.  for  the  moment,  at  least. 
have  no  answer  for  the  problems  and 
for  the  challenges  thnt  are  on  the  door- 
step of  America. 

This  is  indeed  a  strange  and  dan- 
gerous contemporary  period  in  the  life 
of  this  Republic.  We  must  fortify  and 
uphold  the  hand  of  the  Chief  Executive 
because  he  is  the  director  of  our  foreign 
policy.  We  must  uphold  his  hand  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United 
States.  I  made  that  kind  of  plea  when 
a  Republican  President  was  in  the  White 
House.  I  will  do  no  less  in  my  devotion 
to  the  salvation  and  survival  of  my  own 
coimtry  today,  and  vrill  do  the  same  for 
a  Democratic  President.  I  hope  he  will 
find  this  solution  on  the  appropriations 
side  rather  satisfactory.  If  not,  he  al- 
ways has  the  alternative  of  coming  back 
in  the  new  session  for  whatever  he  may 
need  in  order  to  care  on  his  policies  and 
his  programs  in  the  interest  of  our  na- 
tional salvation. 

Once  more  I  coanpllment  those  who 
through  trial  and  patience  have  worked 
out  what  appears  to  be  a  very  satisfac- 
tory compromise. 

Mr.  KEATING.  ,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  3  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  1  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  in  expressing  the  gratitude  of  all 
of  us  to  the  distinguished  and  beloved 
chairman  of  the  Ai)propriations  Com- 
mittee, to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  to  the  otlier  members  of  the 
committee  who  worked  so  hard  on  this 
matter.  I  know  it  has  been  a  trying 
task.  I  wish  particularly  to  express  my 
gratification  over  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  retained  Ir  the  conference  re- 
port language  which  several  Senators 
joined  with  me  in  cosponsoring,  to  give 
some  effect  to  the  consideration  which 
should  be  given,  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  to  those  nations  which 
share  the  view  of  Uie  United  States  on 
the  world  crisis.  This  amendment  was 
important.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
House  was  willing  to  accept  it.  I  appre- 
ciate the  action  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee in  retaining  the  language  In  the 
bill.  j 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  not  to  deny  aid  to  nations 
which  pursue  a  genuine  and  honest 
course  of  neutrality,  nor  to  refuse  assist- 
ance to  the  [>eoples  in  countries  who  ap- 
parently share  our  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
representative  government.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  simply  to  serve 


warning  on  those  nations  who  are  try- 
ing to  play  the  United  States  off  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  are  perfectly 
willing  to  criticize  the  United  States,  but 
never  seem  able  to  raise  their  voices 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  should  bear  an  increasing  burden 
to  provide  aid  to  countries  where  Amer- 
ican motives  are  continually  distorted 
and  criticized  and  where  no  honest  at- 
tempt is  made  by  the  Government  to 
combat  Communist  propaganda  and 
spread  the  truth  about  U.S.  policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  supported  the 
foreign  aid  program  this  year  as  I  sup- 
ported it  in  the  past.  I  went  along  with 
the  President's  proposals  for  a  5 -year 
plan  when  a  compromise  was  devised 
for  a  continuing  congressional  oversight 
through  reports  to  four  different  con- 
gressional committees  of  loans  over  $5 
million.  I  believe  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  an  Important  part — although 
only  one  part — of  our  Nation's  efforts  to 
combat  communism.  At  the  same  time, 
I  believe  that  at  this  point  in  world 
events  we  would  be  injuring  rather  than 
helping  the  cause  of  freedom  if  we  did 
not  carefully  consider  concentrating  our 
assistance  on  those  countries  which  have 
an  appreciation  of  the  real  meaning  of 
freedom  and  economic  progress. 

Mr.  President,  although  this  amend- 
ment is  not  binding  legislation  but  only 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress,  I  am 
still  very  glad  that  it  has  been  accepted 
by  the  House  conferees.  I  think  it  is  an 
imiportant  expression  of  the  thinking  of 
the  American  Congress  and  also.  I  am 
sure,  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  on  the  manner  in  which  our  for- 
eign aid  funds  should  be  expended.  I 
congratulate  the  hard  working  and  dedi- 
cated Senate  conferees  on  retaining  this 
lang\iage  in  the  bill  as  well  as  on  their 
other  even  more  arduous  labors  in  bring- 
ing out  an  acceptable  conference  report 
on  this  bUl. 

I  join  my  colleague  from  Illinois  in 
his  expression  of  disappointment  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  include  the  full 
amount  for  the  President's  contingency 
fund.  I  know  our  conferees  did  all  they 
could.  I  feel  that,  whoever  the  Presi- 
dent is.  in  these  uncertain  times  this  is 
a  very  important  element.  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  the  full  amount  retained. 
Of  course  it  is  not  far  from  it.  I  agree 
with  what  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  said  about  our  obligation  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  stand  with  the 
President  in  these  days. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  It  wIU  be 
recalled  that  I  sought  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  conferees  when  they  went 
to  conference.  Upon  the  expression  of 
the  conferees,  particularly  the  expres- 
sion of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  who 
very  rarely  speaks  as  decisively  as  he 
did  on  that  point.  I  withdrew  my  motion 
for  instruction  of  the  conferees. 

I  would  like  to  state,  therefore,  that  I 
am  very  pleased  with  the  way  this  mat- 
ter went  in  conference. 


I  Join  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
Senator  Keatinc,  in  speaking  of  Senator 
Hatdkn  as  our  "beloved  colleague."  I 
served  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  I  know 
that  he  occupies  a  very  warm  place  In 
the  hearts  of  all  of  us.  Therefore,  it  Is 
especially  gratifying  to  pay  him  tribute 
In  respect  to  this  very  difficult  negotia- 
tion. I  am  deeply  grateful  also  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  to  all 
the  other  members  of  the  conference 
committee  who  have  worked  this  out.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  conference 
committee  who  have  worked  this  out.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  confidence 
which  he  asked  we  place  in  him  has  cer- 
tainly been  thoroughly  justified  by  the 
record. 

I  should  like  to  add  only  one  further 
point.  I  notice  that  the  amount  for  the 
survey  of  investment  opportimitles  has 
been  materially  cut.  I  hope  that  we 
may  consider  this  as  an  experiment.  I 
am  glad  to  see  it  retained  in  the  bill.  I 
know  that  the  House  opposed  it.  I  hope 
that  we  may  consider  It  as  an  experi- 
ment, because  I  feel  deeply  that  private 
enterprise  participation  in  this  pro- 
gram Is  the  grreatest  potential  we  have 
for  really  doing  the  Job  adequately. 

Making  private  borrowers  eligible  for 
the  Development  Loan  F\ind  will  prove 
to  have  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the 
scope  of  our  program.  I  am  therefore 
very  much  interested  to  note  that  we  did 
sustain  the  strong  position  taken  in  the 
Senate,  and  that  it  Is  rather  on  the  high 
side  Instead  on  the  low  side  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund.  For  that  reason, 
if  private  enterprise  is  to  be  an  eligible 
borrower,  it  ought  to  have  some  source 
to  which  It  can  go  which  Is  reasonably 
adequate. 

I  mark  these  points  especially.  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  stood  up,  as  is  shown 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  conclude  I  would  feel  a  little  I-emiss  If. 
as  a  former  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  did  not  salute  and 
pay  testimony  to  one  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lic servants  I  have  ever  known.  Tom 
Scott,  who  is  the  acting  chief  clerk  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  have 
served  with  him  over  a  long  period  of 
time;  and  early  and  late,  whether  it  be 
day  or  night,  he  has  always  been  avail- 
able and  always  cheerful,  no  matter  what 
the  hour,  in  serving  the  members  of  that 
committee,  and,  in  fact,  every  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  have 
called  him  after  I  left  the  committee  to 
seek  advice,  because  somehow  or  other 
he  has  the  figures  and  the  authentic, 
authoritative  advice  at  his  fingertips. 

In  the  committee,  we  know  him  affec- 
tionately as  "Tommy."  Everyone  knows 
him.  Everyone  makes  a  path  to  his 
door. 

So  tonight.  In  that  affectionate  spirit. 
Tonuny.  I  simply  say  to  you:  What  a 
great  tower  of  strength  you  have  been, 
along  with  all  your  other  associates  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  You 
deserve  a  tribute  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion, not  merely  because  you  serve  the 
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committee,  but  because  you  serve  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Sometimes  when  I  have  sought  an- 
swers— and  they  were  always  forth- 
coming— perhaps  I  was  a  little  cha- 
grined; but  never  did  you  depart  or 
deviate  from  what  you  thought  was  cor- 
rect. That  makes  you  a  great  public 
servant. 

I  feel  certain  that  every  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  joins  in 
pajring  a  deservedly  high  tribute  to  you 
for  what  you  have  done  for  the  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  never  before  served  on  the  For- 
eign Aid  Conference  Committee,  I  hope 
I  may  be  permitted  to  make  two  com- 
ments growing  out  of  my  service  on  the 
committee  of  conference. 

First,  in  addition  to  a  feeling  of  the 
deepest  gratitude  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  conference  and  to  the 
ranking  minority  member,  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  one  of  the  impres- 
sions with  which  I  came  out  of  the  con- 
ference, which  will  always  be  a  lasting 
one,  is  that  the  feeling  of  bipartisanship 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  confer- 
ence was.  to  me.  very  wholesome  to  wit- 
ness in  this  kind  of  situation.  Not  only 
did  that  feeling  prevail  on  the  Senate 
side  and  as  to  every  conferee,  regardless 
of  some  diversity  of  opinion,  which  was 
known  in  advance;  it  prevailed  also  on 
the  House  side;  and  it  prevailed  in  the 
conference  as  a  whole. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  remark  that 
it  must  have  been  confidence- inspiring 


to  the  country  to  observe  two  former 
Presidents,  who  are  still  active,  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Tniman.  both 
backing  the  present  President,  who  faces 
emergencies  in  this  critical  time.  To 
me.  it  was  confidence  inspiring  to  see 
the  real  show  of  bipartisanship  which 
prevsiiled  throughout  the  conference  and 
which  shows  up  in  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Second,  the  outcome  of  the  confer- 
ence should  add  to  the  impression  which 
I  think  the  country  already  has.  namely, 
that  it  will  be  confidence  inspiring  to 
have  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  two  Houses  review  this  very  im- 
portant, very  expensive,  and.  in  many 
respects,  very  impopular  program  every 
year.  It  will  be  considered  upon  its 
merits  and  upon  the  performance  of 
those  who  handle  it,  before  we  hand 
down  our  judgment.  In  this  instance, 
it  was  shown  to  be  a  fair  judgment,  a 
nonpartisan  judgment,  one  which  I  think 
showed  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
we  do  have  such  critical  times  and  such 
serious  pi-oblems  as  to  call  for  real  sac- 
rifice in  this  field. 

It  was  an  honor  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee of  conference.  I  shall  carry 
many  happy  recollections  out  of  what 
was  one  of  my  most  arduous  experiences 
during  my  service  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House   of   Representatives    announcing 


its  action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  9033,  which  was 
read  as  foUows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Ita 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  13,  18,  19,  and  20  to  the  bUI 
(HJl.  9033)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes",  and  concur 
therein : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3,  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows:  Strike  out  the  word  "trade" 
and  strike  out  the  words  "to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  ". 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 27.  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  by  said  amendment.  Insert  the 
following: 

"or  (B)  a  certification  by  the  President, 
personally  that  he  has  forbidden  the  fur- 
nishing thereof  pursuant  to  such  request 
and  his  reason  for  so  doing". 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  3  and  27. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  appropriations  for  1961, 
the  amounts  in  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  by  appropriation  item,  and  the  final 
conference  agreement  on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Comparative  alatetnent  of  appropriations  for  1961  and  estimates  and  amounts  recommended  in  bill  for  1962 

TITLE  I— FOREiaX  ASSISTANCE 


Item 

Appropriations, 
1»«1 

Budget  esti- 
mates, 1962 
(revised) 

Recommended 

in  House  bill 

for  1963 

Amount  rec- 
ommended 
by  Senate 

CoDhrence 
action 

Funds  Apphopriated  to  the  President 

xconomic  assistance 
Development  loans  .„ 

1600,000,000 

11,300,000.000 
380.000.000 

$1,028,000,000 
250,000,000 

$1,200,000,000 

334.  COO.  000 

100.000 

3,000,000 

$1. 112.  .W.  000 

2Mt.5U).UUO 

100.0011 

i,aoo.ooo 

Development  Kriuits ...      ..      .    . 

Development  Rrants.  special  aathorlzatlan 

Surveys  of  investment  opportunities 

6,000.000 

20.000, 000 

153,500,000 

581,000,000 

500,000.000 

51,000,000 

Development  rea-arch 

Intemiirinnftl  nrf^niuitinniianH  prnfmnw ,        , 

153,500.000 

400,000.000 

175,000,000 

45,000,000 

153,Aai.OOO 

450,000,000 

300.000.000 

50,000,000 

6,000,000 

\fA.HXS,\m 

425. 000. 000 

27\000,000 

47.500,000 

3,000,000 

SupportinK  assistance .'...T 

Continisenoy  fund 

'250,000,000 

38,000,000 

8.000.000 

675.000,000 

150,000,000 

33,000.000 

1.300.000 

230,000.000 
1,500,000 

A,  TOO,  aw 

1,300,000 
3,350,000 
12,000,000 
16.500,000 
1,200,000 
2,000,000 
1,500.000 

Administrative  expenses 

Administrative  expenses  (State) 

Defense  support. 

Technical  cooperation,  general''. 

U.N.  technical  iissi.stancc  program 

CAS  technical  cooperation  programs 

Special  assistance: 

General  authoritatioD 

Speci.'il  authoriwtion. 

Interuovernmeiitjil  Committee  for  European  Mtsratloo 

IJ.N.  High  Commissioner  ior  Refugees ....... 

Escapee  program 

r.N.  Ch  Idren's  Fund 

UN.  Relief  and  Works  Agency 

NATO  science  program 

Ocean  freight  charges 

Atoms  for  peace 

Total,  economic  assistance 

2,031,350.000 
1,800,000,000 

I  2, 890, 500, 000 
'1.885,000.000 

2.057,500.000 
<  1,600,000.000 

2.496.AOO.00O 
1.700.000.000 

2,314,600.000 
1,600,000,000 

MlUTART   AaSISTANCS 

Military  assistance 

Total,  Utle  I  foreign  assistance 

3.831,350,000 

'4,775,500,000 

3,657,500,000 

4,106,600,000 

•1,014,600,000 

TITLE  II-DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY— CIVIL  FUNCTIONS 


Adniinistralfon. 


RTTTKTr  Islands,  Akmt 


$6,000,000 


$6,835,000 


$6,089,000 


$7,835,000 


$7,0M,(n) 


See  footnotes  at  en<|  of  table. 
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TITLE  in-EX PORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  WASHINGTON 


Item 


LimltetioD  OD  operating  exixnxes 

LlmitatkB  on  adBlnistrative  i  xpeusM. 


Appropriations, 
1961 


(') 
($2,676,000) 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1062 
(revised) 


($1,175,058,000) 
•  (3,010,000) 


RecommPnde<l 

in  House  bill 

for  1902 


($1,170,000,000) 
(3,010,000) 


Amount  rec- 
ommended 
by  Senate 


($3,010,000) 


Conference 
action 


($1,300,000,000) 
(3,010.000) 


TITLE  IV-TREA8URY  DEPARTMENT 

Invcetment  In  Inler-Amerioin  Development  Bank.. 

$110,000,000 
Ki  MA  nnn 

$110,000,000 
61.656,000 

$110,000,000 
61,656.000 

$iio,ooaooo 

61,656,000 

SutKcrlptkw  to  the  Interuatlo'ial  Development  Association 

Total,  title  IV,  TreasuT)  Department 

73,666.700 

171,656,000 

171,656,000 

171.656,000 

171,656,000 

TITLE  V 

-PEACE  CORPS 

Mir les  and  expenses 

$4o,ooaooo 

$4aooo,ooo 

$30,000,000 

\V,mDA\ 

ToUl.  tltlee  I,  n.  III. 

$3,911,106,700 

4.903,901,000 

$3,835,245,000 

4.416,001,000 

4.123,345,000 

*  Amekitan  Coopkbation  ' 

INTE 

Inter- American  social  and  eo 

500,000,000 
100,000.000 

C'hiktin  reconstruction  and  ri 
ToUl,  Inter-American 

ishabilitatton  program  

... 

oooperatioa .. 

600.000.000 

Grand  total       ..  ..  . 

4.511,106,700 

4,  093,  901, 000 

3,835,245,000 

4.416,001,000 

4. 123, 345, 000 

i 

I  Reltecta  net  decrease  of  $j0«,G00.000  oonUined  in  II.  Doc.  208. 

»  Includes  $86,000,000  In  H.  Doc.  208. 

I  In  addition,  all  unobligated  tmlanoes  continued  available,  estimated  to  total 
$106,412,000,  including  $26,U0(i,U00  (or  ".Military  assistance." 

«  In  addition,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  of  unobligated  prior  year  funds  reappropri- 
ated. 


>  No  limitation  imposed. 

•  Includes  $260,000  In  H.  Doc.  208. 

'  Funds  provided  in  Public  I>aw  87-41.  apiwoved  May  27.  1901. 

I  In  addition,  unobligated  balances  of  $6U,533,000,000  continued  available. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Are  these  the  final 
figures  on  appropriations? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Only  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  perhaps  the 
statement  contained  a  summation  of  all 
the  appropriation  bills,  showing  the 
budget  requests.  Hou^  action,  and  Sen- 
ate action. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  No;  that  information 
will  be  presented  latei-. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9169) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Kikwan. 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Jensen,  and  Mr.  Taber 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


STOCK      DISTRIBUTION      TREATED 
AS  RETURN  OP  CAPITAL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  8847)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
provide  that  a  distribution  of  stock  made 
to  an  individual  (or  certain  corpora- 
tions) pursuant  to  an  order  enforcing  the 
antitrust  laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
dividend  distribution  but  shall  be  treated 
as  a  return  of  capital;  and  to  provide 
that  the  amount  of  such  a  distribution 


made  to  a  corporation  shall  be  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  distribution. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  read  fur- 
ther from  the  footnote  to  the  brief  filed 
by  the  United  States  with  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1960: 

Of  course,  the  greatest  tax  Impact  of  the 
proposal  would  be  on  Individuals  who  own 
directly  or  beneficially  over  6,000  Du  Pont 
shares,  who  have  an  average  income  tax  rate 
of  about  80  percent  and  a  probable  Income  of 
$160,000  to  $180,000  a  year— R.  1487.  There 
are,  however,  only  404  such  stockholders, 
less  than  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  Du  Pont 
Individual  or  Indivldual-trvist-beneficlary 
stockholders — DX  24,  R.  3030. 

Actually,  the  above  considerations  con- 
cerning the  taxation  of  individual  stock- 
holders are  entirely  beside  the  point,  as 
I  have  said,  because  the  president  of 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  has  testified  before 
the  Finance  Committee  that,  in  the 
absence  of  this  or  some  other  relief  bill, 
the  company  will  issue  only  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  stock  directly 
to  its  shareholders,  the  court  permitting, 
but  will  sell  or  exchange  most  of  it.  By 
this  plan,  any  above-normal  tax,  under 
existing  law,  will  be  paid  by  the  Du  Pont 
Co.,  and  not  by  the  individual  stock- 
holders, and  will  be  much  less  than  the 
stockholders  would  have  to  pay  if  stock 
were  distributed  directly  to  them.  This 
will  probably  amount  to  something  be- 
tween $133  million  and  $330  million 
spread  over  a  10-year  period,  according 
to  estimates  of  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  strange  and 
anomalous  situation.  One  Senator  after 
another  has  talked  to  me  about  the  vol- 
ume of  letters  he  has  been  receiving  from 
small  stockholders  of  Du  Pont  stock. 
The  writers  feel  that,  imless  Congress 
passes  a  bill,  they  will  be  dealt  with 
harshly.  I  wonder  from  what  source  that 
information  has  come.    I  have  received 


many  letters  from  Du  Pont  stockholders 
in  my  own  State,  pleading  for  passage  of 
a  bill  to  provide  relief  for  them.  Yet, 
in  the  absence  of  the  passage  of  any  bill. 
Mr.  Greenewalt,  president  of  the  Du 
Pont  Co.,  stated  before  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  that  Du  Pont  proposes 
to  follow  a  plan  of  divestiture  whereby 
"there  would  be  no  additional  revenue 
to  the  Treasury  because  stockholders 
would  be  paying  no  more  than  the  tax 
they  now  pay  on  the  cash  dividends." 

Let  me  read  more  of  what  Mr.  Greene- 
wait  said,  because  he  makes  it  very  plain. 
He  makes  it  plain,  to  begin  with,  that 
the  bugaboo  of  a  divestiture  by  which 
it  is  alleged  many  Du  Pont  stockholders 
will  be  treated  harshly  will  not  material- 
ize. Indeed,  Mr.  Greenewalt  himself  said 
that  the  tax  estimates,  based  upon  this 
type  of  divestiture  "are  no  longer  rele- 
vant."   Why?    I  quote  Mr.  Greenewalt: 

The  very  size  of  the  tax  and,  associated 
with  it,  the  staggering  capital  losses  through 
depression  of  market  values,  clearly  rule 
out  such  a  distribution  when  other  methods 
of  divestiture  are  avaUable. 

Other  methods  are  available.  The  Su- 
preme Coxirt's  mandate  calls  for  divestiture, 
not  distribution,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  shown  a  willingness  to  accept 
flexibility  In  methods  of  divestiture.  The 
Department  of  Justice  stated  In  its  appeal 
brief  to  the  Supreme  Cotu^  that  Du  Pont 
shotild  be  "•  •  •  free  to  exercise  Its  own 
Judgment  as  to  the  methods  of  divestment, 
and  combination  of  methods,  most  ad  van - 
tageovis  to  it.  Its  stockholders  and  General 
Motors  stockholders." 

Accordingly,  our  proposed  final  judgment 
filed  with  the  district  court  in  Chicago  pro- 
vides that  Du  Pont  shall  divest  itself  of  its 
General  Motors  stock  "by  distribution  to 
its  stockholders  or  by  such  other  means  as 
it  may  select." 

After  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  study, 
we  have  concluded  that  a  flexible  program 
which  would  permit  use  of  a  comblnatlOB  of 
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methods  would  be  least  harmful  to  stock- 
holders under  present  law.  For  example,  we 
estimate  that  Du  Pont  could  dispose  of 
around  15  million  shares  of  Oeneral  Motors 
stock  over  a  10-year  period  by  paying  some 
part  of  Its  regular  dividend  In  Oeneral 
Motors  stock  rather  than  cash.  There  would 
be  no  additional  revenue  to  the  Treasury — 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  additional 
revenue  to  the  Treasury,  that  means  the 
stockholders  will  pay  no  additional  tax. 

Mr.  Greenewalt  continued : 

because  stockholders  would  be  paying  no 
more  than  the  tax  they  now  pay  on  the  cash 
dividends. 

In  other  words,  the  president  of  Ehi 
Pont  proposes  to  distribute  approximate- 
ly 15  million  shares  of  General  Motors 
stock  in  lieu  of  a  part  of  normal  cash 
dividends.  If  the  small  stockholder  in 
my  State  who  owns  10  shares  of  Du  Pont 
stock  received.  Instead  of  a  cash  dividend, 
part  cash  and  part  General  Motors  stock, 
he  would  receive,  in  fact,  the  same  divi- 
dend and  would  owe  the  same  tax  as  he 
would  pay  if  he  received  the  dividend  all 
in  cash. 

According  to  the  president  of  Du  Pont 
the  plan  to  be  followed  imder  existing 
law,  the  Court  permitting,  would  not  re- 
quire the  stockholders  of  Du  Pont,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Greenewalt,  to  pay  more 
"than  the  tax  they  would  now  pay  on 
cash  dividends."  Yet  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  E>elaware  talks  about  the  bill 
being  needed  for  the  Du  Pont  stockhold- 
ers to  relieve  them  of  harsh  treatment. 
The  bill  is  said  to  be  necessary  in  or- 
der to  prevent  widows  and  orphans  from 
being  ground  Into  penury.  The  bill  is 
said  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  mass 
of  the  working  people. 

Prom  where  does  this  propaganda 
come?  Why  is  it  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  received  a  great  volume  of 
letters  from  small  stockholders,  stating 
they  will  be  harshly  treated  unless  Con- 
gress passes  the  bill?  This  is  indeed  an 
anomalous  situation. 

What  Is  the  second  step  Mr.  Greene- 
walt proposes?  Senators  will  find  that 
beginning  on  page  79  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

Du  Pont  also  could  offer  to  exchange  Gen- 
eral Motors  shares  for  shares  of  Du  Pont 
conunon  and  preferred  which  could  then 
be  retired. 

Mr.  President,  if  Du  Pont  exchanged 
its  General  Motors  shares  for  outstand- 
ing Du  Pont  shares  and  retired  those  Du 
Pont  shares,  it  would  increase  the  value 
of  the  remaining  and  outstanding  Du 
Pont  shares,  thus  adding  to  the  value  of 
the  stock  which  the  Du  Pont  stockhold- 
ers owix,  though  under  present  law  they 
would  pay  no  additional  tax  until  such 
time  as  they  sold  the  stock  they  now  hold. 
This  would  not  result  in  any  increased 
tax  to  the  stockholders  as  a  result  of  the 
divestiture  case. 

I  continue  to  read  from  Air.  Greene- 
wait's  statement: 

Assuming  certain  statutory  tearts  are  met. 
■a  we  believe  would  be  the  case,  the  ex- 
changing stockholders  would  be  subject  to 
capital  gains  tax.  As  an  incentive,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  offer  a  suitable  premium. 
In  that  event,  exchanges  might  appeal  to 
stockholders  with  a  tax-exempt  status,  such 
as  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  In- 
•tltutlons,  and  to  those  Du  Pont  stockhold- 


ws  whose  cost  basis  for  Du  Pont  stock  is 
high  enough  so  that  there  would  be  little 
or  no  tax  Incident  to  the  exchange.  We  be- 
lieve we  could  dispose  of  as  many  as  10  mll- 
Uon  General  Motors  shares  through  essen- 
tially tax-free  exchanges. 

I  read  further  from  Mr.  Greenewalt's 
testimony : 

It  thus  appears  that  we  could  dispose  of  as 
many  as  25  million  shares  of  General  Mo- 
tors by  methods  which  would  produce  no 
additional  tax  revenue. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Senators  will 
follow  this,  because  it  is  a  strange  case. 
The  Senate,  the  Congress,  and  the  coun- 
try are  being  flooded  with  propaganda 
to  the  effect  that  the  small  stockholders 
of  Du  Pont  will  be  dealt  with  harshly 
xmless  Congress  passes  a  bill  and  passes 
it  now,  yet  I  have  read  the  testimony 
from  the  president  of  Du  Pont,  who  says 
that  he  proposes  to  follow  the  plan  of 
divestiture  which  I  am  describing,  about 
which  I  am  reading  from  his  own  testi- 
mony. The  first  step  would  be  to  dis- 
tribute 15  million  shares  of  stock  in  lieu 
of  cash  dividends  to  stockholders  over 
the  period  of  the  divestiture,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him  would  mean  the  stock- 
holders would  pay  no  additional  tax. 
The  second  step,  which  I  have  read,  calls 
for  the  exchange  of  10  million  shares  of 
General  Motors  stock.  This  makes  a  to- 
tal of  25  million  shares  in  the  two  steps. 

I  quote  again:  "which  would  produce 
no  additional  tax  revenue." 

How  is  this  going  to  crush  the  little 
workingman  at  Old  Hickory.  Tenn.? 
How  is  this  going  to  deal  harshly  with 
the  widow  in  Wilmington,  Del.? 

How  would  the  plan  deal  harshly  with 
any  stockholder?  Twenty-five  million 
shares  would  be  divested  in  a  manner 
that  would  raise  no  additional  revenue 
by  payment  of  additional  taxes  by  any 
stockholder,  or  even  by  the  Du  Pont 
Corp. 

There  is  a  third  step.  If  Senators  wish 
to  follow  my  statement,  I  refer  to  page  79 
of  the  hearings: 

If  we  are  correct  in  these  estimates,  there 
would  still  be  left  more  than  36  million 
shares  which  we  expect  the  company  would 
have  to  seU  within  the  10-year  period.     Du 

Pont — 

That  is  the  Du  Pont  Corp.,  not  the 
stoclcholders  of  Du  Pont — 

would  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  on  any  capi- 
tal gains  realized  on  these  sales,  and  the  Ux 
revenue  yield  on  all  this  would  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $330  million  based  on  cur- 
rent market  value  of  Oeneral  Motors  stock. 

I  am  happy  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  1  is  still 
in  the  Chamber,  because  I  would  like  him 
to  explain  on  his  own  time — or  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield,  if  he  desired  me  to  do 
so — why  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  made  no  reference 
whatsoever  to  that  point.  Who  would 
pay  the  $330  million  in  taxes?  The  best 
authority  I  know  is  the  man  who  pre- 
sented the  plan— the  president  of  the  Du 
Pont  Co.,  Mr.  Crawford  H.  Greenewalt. 
president.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  k 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.  What  did  he  say? 
I  read  his  statement  again : 

Du  Pont  would  be  required  to  pay  a  tax 
on  any  capital  gains  realized  on  these  sales. 


I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that 
he  did  not  say  "these  stockholders";  he 
said  "Du  Pont." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reading  the  plan 
of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion under  present  law.  I  read  further 
from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Greenewalt: 

Under  present  law,  then,  tax  revenues  un- 
der the  combination  of  methods  of  divesti- 
ture which  now  appears  most  favorable 
would  total  about  $330  million. 

In  the  preceding  sentence  Mr. 
Greeenewalt  said  that  the  Du  Pont  Corp. 
would  pay  $330  million  in  taxes  imder 
present  law,  according  to  the  plan  which 
he  proposes  to  follow,  and  which  Du 
Pont  has  asked  the  trial  court  in  Chicago 
to  i>ermit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  as  pre- 
vious discussion  has  brought  out  that 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  General 
Motors  stock  owned  by  Du  Pont  is  some- 
where between  $2.9  billion  and  $3  billion? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  The  accretion  in 
the  value  of  the  General  Motors  stock 
held  by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  is  in  the  order 
of  $3  billion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  if  the  stock  was  sold  and  distributed 
in  cash  to  individuals,  and  they  paid 
individual  income  taxes  upon  it.  that 
the  total  tax  would  be  between  $1  bil- 
lion and  $1.5  billion? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  take  it  that  the  able 
Senator  is  assuming  that  all  of  the 
General  Motors  stock  held  by  Du  Pont 
would  be  distributed  to  the  stockholders 
as  dividends  and  taxed  as  dividends. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
Was  it  not  this  prospect  which  was  held 
out  to  us  last  year  as  the  great  penalty 
which  the  Du  Pont  stockholders  would 
suffer  and  which  led,  therefore,  to  the 
tax  proposal  of  last  year? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  Not  only  was  that 
bugaboo  held  out  last  year,  but  it  also 
was  held  out  this  year — in  the  commit- 
tee report,  in  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  speeches  in  the  other 
body— justifying  this  tax.  and  this  buga- 
boo was  waved  at  the  little  stockholders, 
even  though  Mr.  Greenewalt  had  testi- 
fied, as  the  Senator  will  see  on  page  77: 

The  estimates  are  no  longer  relevant. 

As  the  Senator  will  see,  he  proceeds  to 
say  that  he  does  not  propose  to  follow 
any  such  plan. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  devices  which 
he  was  very  frank  in  outlining  would 
have  led  to  a  reduction  In  the  total 
volume  of  the  tax,  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  said,  to  a  total  of  between 
$133  million  and  $330  million? 

Mr.  GORK  The  Senator  will  see  in 
paragraph  2  on  page  4  of  the  commit- 
tee report  that  now— this  year— the 
bugaboo  of  a  harsh  divestiture  is  held 
out,  while  the  same  committee  that  made 
the  report  heard  Mr.  Greenewalt  testify 
that  those  estimates  were  "no  longer 
relevant."  The  same  committee  report 
which  used  this  bugaboo  as  a  Justifica- 
tion for  this  unsound  bill  is  completely 
silent  on  the  divestiture  plan  which  Mr. 
Greenewalt  has  proposed  that  the  com- 
pany follow  imder  existing  law. 
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If  the  Senator  will  look  on  page  79,  he 

will  find  in  the  third  paragraph  Mr. 
Greenewalt's  response  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lono]  : 

Under  present  law,  then,  tax  revenues  un- 
der the  combination  ot  methods  of  divesti- 
ture which  now  appears  most  favorable 
would  total  about  $330  million. 

Before  reading  the  second  sentence,  I 
direct  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
preceding  paragraph,  in  which  Mr. 
Greenewalt  said  that  this  $330  million 
will  be  exclusively  from  capital  gains  tax 
paid  by  the  Du  Pont  C5o. 

I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Senator 
the  second  sentence.  In  the  second  sen- 
tence Mr.  Greenewalt  refers  to  the  pend- 
ing bill.  What  does  he  say  about  it? 
He  says: 

A  distribution  under  H.R.  8847  would 
yield  tax  revenues  of  about  $350  million. 

He  does  not  say  who  would  pay  that 
amount.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  under  the  bill, 
distribution  to  the  stockholders  of  all 
the  stock  would  be  permitted  without 
tax  to  Du  Pont  and  with  greatly  reduced 
taxes  to  the  stockholders,  and  whether 
it  is  not  a  fact  that  under  H.R.  8847  the 
$350  million  tax  revenue  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Greenewalt  on  page  79  of  the  hear- 
ings would  be  paid  entirely  by  stock- 
holders. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  not  say  en- 
tirely, but  the  computations  which  I 
have  made  indicate  that  at  the  very 
least  approximately  four-fifths  would  be 
paid  by  individuals.  It  may  be  that  still 
other  devices  could  be  used  to  protect 
the  Du  Pont  Corp.  and  the  Christiana 
Corp. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  referring  to  stock- 
holders, both  individual  and  corporate, 
under  complete  distribution. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Du  Pont  would  pay  no 
taxes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  While,  according  to  the 
plan  which  Mr.  Greenewalt  proposes  to 
follow  under  existing  law,  he  says  Du 
Pont  itself  would  pay  $330  million  in 
capital  gains  tax. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  So  this  bill  amounts  to 
a  transfer  of  tax  liability  from  Du  Pont, 
under  the  plan  proposed  under  existing 
law.  to  the  stockholders,  under  the  terms 
of  the  pending  bill,  if  enacted;  yet  this 
is  presented  as  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of 
stockholders. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  actuaUty,  then,  as  mat- 
ters now  stand,  this  bill  is  not  a  relief 
measure  for  the  shareholders  of  Du  Pont, 
but  for  the  relief  of  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
Indeed,  if  this  bill  is  passed,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  in  effect  placing  whatever 
tax  is  collected  squarely  on  the  stock- 
holders, for  the  company  has  planned, 
if  this  bill  is  passed,  to  transfer  stock 
directly  to  its  shareholders,  thereby  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  tax  of  about  $350 
million. 

Let  me  emphasiae  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  because  the  public,  and.  per- 
haps some  of  my  colleagues,  have  been 
misled  as  to  the  purpose,  effect,  and 
Intent  of  this  biU. 


The  purport  and  effect  of  this  bill.  In 
addition  to  its  admoniticm  or  mandate 
to  the  trial  judge,  is  to  shift  a  tax  burden 
from  the  IXi  Pont  Co.  to  its  stockholders. 
In  my  view,  the  company  is  better  able 
to  bear  this  burden  than  are  some  of 
its  stockholders.  This  is  one  of  the 
world's  largest  corpKjrations  and  earned 
$787  million  last  year.  In  1960  it  gen- 
erated cash  fiows  of  more  than  one-half 
billion  dollars.  Out  of  these  vast 
amounts,  the  company  could,  in  my 
opinion,  pay  a  tax  of  $30  million  per 
year  for  10  years  without  straining  at 
aU. 

What  have  we  here?  For  students 
of  tax  policy,  for  patriots,  and  govern- 
mental leaders  who  are  interested  in 
dealing  fairly  and  equitably  In  the  taxa- 
tion of  American  citizens,  and  for  all 
citizens  who  are  concerned  with  fairly 
distributing  in  a  socially  sound  manner 
the  tax  loads  of  our  Government,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  basic  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  facilitate  and  effectuate  the  distri- 
bution of  vast  corporation  assets,  most 
of  which  are  represented  by  accretions 
in  value  of  these  assets.  As  was  said 
earlier,  Du  Pont  Co.  owns  63  million 
shares  of  General  Motors  stock.  On 
these  shares,  according  to  present  values, 
Du  Pont  has  realized  a  profit  of  approx- 
imately $3  billion.  The  desire  now  is 
to  distribute  this  vast  profit  to  its  stock- 
holders without  any  tax  whatsoever  on 
Du  Pont,  and  with  a  contrived,  adjusted, 
twisted,  abnormal,  unusual  formula  by 
which  all  of  the  individual  high  bracket 
income  taxpayers  would  have  a  greatly 
reduced  tax,  and  by  which  all  corpora- 
tions except  Christiana  holding  Ehi  Pont 
stock  woxild  pay  the  meager  tax  of  only 
16  cents  per  share. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
approximately  6  percent  of  the  Du  Pont 
stock  is  owned  by  corporations  other 
than  Christiana? 

Mr.  GORE.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  little  less  than  3  million 
shares  of  Du  Pont  stock — about  2.8  mil- 
lion shares.  Since  there  are  about  IVb 
shares  of  CJeneral  Motors  stock  to  each 
share  of  Du  Pont  stock  this  in  turn  is 
equivalent  to  about  3.8  million  shares 
of  General  Motors  stock;  and  the  in- 
crease In  value  of  the  3.8  million  shares 
would  be  $177  million.  A  capital  gains 
tax  of  25  percent  would  yield  $44  mil- 
Uon;  but  with  this  tax  at  only  16  cents, 
they  would  pay  a  total  tax  of  approx- 
imately $610,000.  This,  of  course,  is  only 
one  aspect  of  the  tax  effects  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  true.  That 
would  be  permitted.  Yet  the  bill  is  urged 
as  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  small 
stockholders.  I  happen  to  know  that  a 
corporation  in  my  own  State,  the  officials 
of  which  are  my  personal  friends,  has  a 
large  block  of  Du  Pont  stock.  This  cor- 
poration would  pay  only  16  cents  a  share 
of  General  Motors  stock  on  the  vast 
profits  it  has  made.  But  the  letters  I 
have  received  from  Du  Pont  Co.  em- 
ployees indicate  that  they  have  been  mis- 
led into  thinking  that  the  bill  is  for  their 
benefit. 


I  hope  Senators  will  carefully  consider 
the  bill  before  giving  it  their  approval. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  picture  is  not 
so  simple  and  clear  cut. 

The  picture  is  particularly  unclear 
when  one  considers  that,  after  the  Chi- 
cago court  has  entered  its  final  decree,  it 
may  well  be  that  the  measure  now  before 
us  will  have  proved  to  be  entirely  inap- 
propriate from  the  standpoint  of  the 
average  Du  Pont  stockholder,  or  even  of 
the  company. 

The  bill,  until  the  amendments  added 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
its  second  consideration,  was,  in  form  if 
not  in  substance  and  intent,  general  leg- 
islation and  had  been  endorsed  by  some 
who  are  interested  in  antitrust  matters 
as  an  aid  to  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  This  facade  has  now  been 
stripped  away  from  the  bill  and  it  is  now 
frankly  a  private  relief  bill — a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  one  of  our  industrial  giants 
which  has  shown,  as  yet,  no  need  for 
relief. 

The  biU  has  always,  in  my  opinion, 
been  regarded  in  tills  light  by  those  who 
have  followed  the  matter  closely.  The 
spokesman  for  the  Treasury  Department 
told  the  Finance  Committee,  "Well,  this 
is  a  relief  bill  which  the  company  favors," 
and  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  Finance 
Committee  was  holding  hearings  on  the 
House-numbered  bill,  although  not 
House-passed,  but  amended  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, but  not  the  second.  If  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  bill  on  which  the  Finance 
Committee  held  hearings  is  confusing  to 
some  of  my  colleagues  who  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  matter  closely,  let  me  say  it  is 
confusing  to  me,  too,  and  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  bill  very  closely.  In  fact,  I 
have  discovered  one  new  facet  of  this 
bill  after  another.  Moreover,  I  am  ap- 
prehensive that  there  are  effects  that  I 
have  not  yet  discovered. 

At  any  rate,  as  I  have  said,  the  Con- 
gress is  unable  to  act  intelligently  on  a 
relief  measure  until  it  knows  the  condi- 
tion, the  hardships,  if  any.  that  it  is 
proposed  to  relieve.  Then,  and  only 
then,  can  the  Congress  move  to  grant 
relief  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that 
the  relief  granted  will  be  appropriate  as 
to  degree  or  as  to  parties  relieved. 

If  rebef  is  in  order,  there  will  be  suffi- 
cient time  during  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress,  after  the  Chicsigo  court  has 
entered  its  final  order  and  the  Congress 
knows  just  what  the  situation  is  which  it 
is  being  asked  to  relieve,  for  the  Congress 
to  act. 

On  September  1  of  this  year,  Du  Pont 
filed  its  proposed  judgment  of  divestiture 
with  the  Chicago  court.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  until  October  2  to 
propose  amendments.  The  court  will 
then  take  the  matter  under  advisement 
and  decide  what  its  final  order  should 
be.  Assuming  the  trial  Judge  acts  with 
dispatch  it  is  not  likely  that  the  final 
order  would  be  entered  before  the  first 
of  November.  i>erhaps  much  later. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decreed  that 
divestiture  must  commence  within  90 
days  of  final  judgment,  which  means 
that  divestiture  need  not  begin  prior  to 
February  1. 1962,  or  later.  This  will  give 
the  Congress  ample  time  in  which  to  act 
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on  ft  relief  mewure  In  Jftntuur,  prorlded 
ft  relief  mefteure  inwni  ftpproprUte  to 
mlUfftte  the  hftrshncee  of  the  court 
order,  If,  Indeed,  thftt  order  should  prove 
to  be  bftnh.  We  will  then  know  defi- 
nitely whether  the  relief  we  ftre  granting 
U  for  the  benefit  of  the  Du  Pont  Co., 
Christiana,  the  E>u  Pont  family,  Gen- 
eral Motors,  or  the  Individual  stock- 
holders of  Du  Pont  and  General  Motors. 
As  matters  now  stand,  the  bill  is  for  the 
relief  of  the  Du  Pont  Co. 

There  Is  another  facet  of  this  whole 
problem  which  has  caused  a  great  deal 
of  concern,  and  that  is  the  Impact  on  the 
market  which  this  operation  might  have, 
particularly  if  the  Du  Pont  Co.  sells  a 
large  niunber  of  shares  of  General 
Motors  stock,  as  it  proposes  to  do  if  the 
Congress  does  not  pass  a  bill  relieving  it 
of  tax  liability. 

Let  us  look  at  this  question:  Under  ex- 
isting law,  the  r>u  Pont  Co.  would,  under 
the  plan  outlined  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Greenwalt.  sell  about  35 
million  shares  of  General  Motors  stock 
over  a  period  of  10  years,  or  about  3.5 
minion  shares  per  year.  The  annual 
▼olimie  of  trading  in  General  Motors 
stock  now  runs  around  8  or  9  million 
shares  per  year,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  putting  another  3.5  million 
shares  per  year  on  the  market  would 
cause  some  disruption  of  the  market,  but 
just  how  much  Is  not  known.  Opinions 
vary  on  this  point,  but  the  SEC  does  not 
seem  to  think  it  would  be  disastrous. 
Even  on  the  basis  of  a  direct  distribution 
to  stockholders  under  existing  law,  when 
large  numbers  of  shares  presumably 
would  be  sold  to  pay  individual  income 
taxes,  the  SEC  fails  to  register  shock. 

Here  is  the  SEC's  report,  in  part  on 
this  proposition: 

If  such  a  volume  of  securltlea  were  to  be 
distributed  to  shareholders  It  may  be  antic- 
ipated that  a  very  suhrtantlal  amount  of 
■eUlng  by  stockholders  to  pay  taxes  would 
result.  The  extent  of  sxich  selling  and  the 
ability  of  the  market  to  absorb  It,  are.  of 
course,  imponderables  and  no  definite  opin- 
ion can  be  expressed  as  to  the  impact  upon 
the  market,  particularly  as  this  woxild  de- 
pend upon  the  period  over  which  the  dis- 
tribution occurred,  whlcii  we  understand 
might  be  as  long  as  10  years,  and  upon 
market  ctndltlons  during  that  period.  There 
la.  however,  a  possibility  that  the  amount 
of  selling  would  be  sufficient  to  have  an  ad- 
verse effect. 

Note  the  words  "possibility"  and  "an 
adverse  effect."  There  is  no  indication 
here  of  any  sharp  adverse  effect. 

Let  me  add  that  an  orderly  market- 
ing of  QM.  stock  by  Du  Pont,  through 
an  underwriter,  might  be  much  prefer- 
able so  far  as  the  market  is  concerned. 

But,  perhaps  this  Is  beside  the  point. 
As  I  said,  under  the  plan  outlined  by 
Mr.  Greenwalt.  and  under  existing  law. 
S5  million  shares  of  General  Motors 
stock  would  come  on  the  market  over  a 
lO-jrear  period.  But  what  will  happen 
under  this  bUl?  Under  the  bill  all  the 
General  Motors  stock  will  be  issued  to 
Du  Pont  stockholders  awex  a  period  of 
3  years.  This  means  that  more  than  20 
million  shares  of  General  Motors  stock 
will  come  into  new  hands  every  year 
for  a  period  of  3  years.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  think  that  tills  will  not  create 
a  great  deal  of  churning  in  the  market? 


With  more  than  M  mUUon  shares  com- 
ing into  new  hands  each  year,  is  there 
ftny  reason  to  think  that  at  left«t  t  J  mil- 
lion, or  about  on*-slxth  of  these  Chares. 
will  not  be  sold  by  these  new  owners? 
It  is  quite  likely  that  the  market  would 
be  flooded  by  General  Motors  stock. 
In  fact,  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  market  impact  will  be  greater 
by  virtue  of  enactment  of  this  bill  than 
would  be  the  case  under  the  plan  which 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  has  Indicated  it  will  fol- 
low under  existing  law,  and  without  this 
bill. 

Before  getting  into  specifics  about  the 
bill,  then,  let  me  sum  up  these  general 
observations. 

First.  The  bill  now  before  us  would 
result  in  removing  a  tax  from  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  and  placing  it  squarely  on  the 
backs  of  the  stockholders  in  the  Du  Pont 
Co. 

Second.  The  Congress  is  attempting  to 
aw;t  on  a  private  relief  bill  before  it  knows 
what  the  situation  is  from  which  relief 
is  being  sought.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  time  in  January  to  act  on  this,  or  some 
other  better  and  more  appropriate  bill, 
after  the  court  has  entered  its  final 
decree  and  we  know  specifically  who. 
if  anyone,  needs  to  be  relieved  and  to 
what  extent. 

Third.  The  market  Impact,  which  Is 
one  of  the  imF>onderables  here,  may  well 
be  greater,  and  more  disruption  of  the 
market  may  result,  by  virtue  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  more  than  20  million  shares 
of  General  Motors  stock  to  new  owners 
each  jrear  for  3  years  under  the  terms 
of  this  bin,  than  would  be  the  case  if 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  sold  3.5  million  shares 
each  year  for  10  years  through  under- 
writers. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  discuss  some 
specifics  about  this  bllL  There  are 
some  very  questionable  things  about  this 
bill  and  I  think  we  should  discuss  them. 

First,  the  bill  treats  individual  and 
corporate  stockholders  in  Du  Pont  dif- 
ferently. Certainly,  this  violates  our 
sense  of  justice  and  fairplay.  Certainly, 
if  a  corporation  is  to  treat  one  stock- 
holder in  one  way  it  should  treat  all 
stockholders  the  same  way.  If  It  Is  to 
distribute  stock  to  individuals  on  the 
theory  that  this  is  a  capital  transaction, 
the  distribution  to  corporate  stockhold- 
ers should  be  treated  the  same  way.  Is 
there  any  justification  for  treating  one 
stockholder  differently  just  because  he 
happens  to  own  a  large  amount  of  stock? 
I  see  no  justification  for  this. 

But  that  it  what  this  bill  does.  It 
treats  individual  stockholders  as  though 
they  were  receiving  a  return  of  capital, 
on  which  they  must  pay  a  modified  capi- 
tal gains  tax,  but  It  treats  corporate 
stockholders  as  though  they  were  receiv- 
ing a  dividend.  The  reason,  of  course, 
is  that  corporate  stockholders  will  pay 
much  less,  by  virtue  of  the  intercorpo- 
rate dividend  credit,  if  the  Congress  In 
its  wisdom,  calls  what  they  get  dividends, 
even  though  it  calls  what  the  individual 
stockholders  get  a  return  of  capltaL  It 
is  significant  that  Christiana  is  a  large 
corporate  stockholder. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  ques- 
tionable aspects  of  this  whole  proposal. 
I  shall,  later  on.  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  treating 


all  stodcholders  ftUke.  I  hope  an  my 
colleagues  will  sec  the  lodo  and  cqultjr 
of  cueh  an  approach. 

My  second  speelflo  objcctioo  to  this 
bill  is  that  It  Is  based  oo  the  theory  that 
this  General  Motors  stock  Is  a  return,  or 
partial  return,  of  capital  to  Du  Pont 
stockholders— at  least  this  Is  true  as  to 
Individual  stockholders.  Let  us  see  if 
this  theory  Is  proper. 

The  return  of  capital  theory  has  a 
place  in  the  tax  laws,  and  indeed  Is 
firmly  ensconced  there.  It  often  hap- 
pens, in  the  oil  industry  for  example, 
that,  with  highly  artificial  and  artifi- 
cially high  depletion  allowances,  an  oU 
ccxnpany  has  no  bookkeeping  profits. 
It  generates  extremely  large  cash  flows, 
but  shows  no  earnings  on  its  books.  Ik 
will  be  in  a  position  to  return  to  inves- 
tors most,  or  all,  of  their  investment, 
and  still  be  a  healthy  and  going  con. 
cem.  But  this  money  Is  not  classified 
as  a  dividend  because  it  Is  technically 
not  out  of  earnings.  In  such  a  case, 
under  existing  law.  the  stockholder's 
basis  is  reduced,  but  he  pays  no  income 
tax  on  a  dividend.  This  Is  a  free  ride 
for  the  stockholder,  to  the  extent  that 
his  basis  for  his  stock  can  be  reduced  to 
zero. 

The  Du  Pont  case  does  not  fit  this  sec- 
tion of  existing  law,  but  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
has  a  large  staff  of  highly  comj;>ensated 
attorneys,  and  they  have  been  combing 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  years  to 
try  to  find  a  way  out,  and  they  have 
finally  hit  on  the  procedure  provided  in 
the  bill.  We  will  can  this  transfer  of 
General  Motors  stock  to  individual  Du 
Pont  stockholders  a  return  of  capital, 
they  say.  even  though  it  is  in  reahty  a 
distribution  of  a  greatly  appreciated 
capital  asset  in  the  form  of  a  dividend. 
But.  of  course,  they  will  still  call  it  a 
dividend  as  far  as  corporate  stock- 
holders are  concerned,  because  that  wlU 
make  their  taxes  lighter.  As  I  say.  this 
does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

What  would  come  much  closer  to  mak- 
ing sense  would  be  to  regard  this  dis- 
tribution of  General  Motors  stock  as  a 
partial  liquidation  of  the  assets  of  Du 
Pont.  This  is  really  what  is  happening. 
Existing  law  recognizes  this  sort  of 
transaction,  and  provides  a  capital  gains 
tax  treatment  for  IL  The  reason  we 
cannot  apply  existing  law  in  the  Du 
Pont  case,  however,  is  that  existing  law 
provides  that,  in  order  to  get  capital 
gains  treatment  the  company  distribut- 
ing stock  must  own  at  least  80  percent 
of  the  assets  of  the  company  whose  stock 
is  being  distributed.  The  E)u  Pont  case 
does  not  fit  the  80-percent  criterion  be- 
cause Du  Pont  owns  only  about  23  per- 
cent of  General  Motors,  but  it  fits,  logi- 
cally, this  type  of  transaction. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be 
much  more  logical  to  follow  the  partial 
liquidation  theory  In  this  transaction. 
Indeed,  this  was  the  reconimendaUon  of 
the  Treasury  in  1959.  Under  this  theory, 
a  capital  gsdns  tax  would  be  paid  by 
individual  stockholders,  just  as  in  the 
current  bill,  but  the  basis  for  General 
Motors  and  Du  Pont  stock  in  the  hands 
of  stockholders  would  be  computed  dif- 
ferently. Also,  all  stockholders,  indi- 
vidual and  corporate,  would  be  treated 
alike. 
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One  of  the  pecuUftrttles  of  this  blU, 
and  one  which  Is  g kMsed  over  by  its  pro- 
ponents. Is  the  very  artificial  way  in 
which  the  basis  Is  computed  for  both 
the  General  Motors  stock  and  the  Du 
Pont  stock  in  the  hands  of  individual 
Du  Pont  stockholders  following  distri- 
bution of  the  General  Motors  stock. 
Under  this  bill,  a  great  deal  of  the  tax 
which  ought  to  be  paid  under  the  capi- 
tal gains  theory  is  not  paid  because  of 
the  artificial  reduction  of  the  basis  of 
the  Du  Pont  stock,  and  this  basis  may 
be  reduced  as  low  as  zero. 

Proponents  of  this  measure  wiU  say 
that  this  portion  of  the  tax  is  merely 
postponed.  This  is  not  so,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  wealthy  stockholders  who 
regularly  make  use  of  foundations  and 
other  devices  to  reduce  their  tax. 

Here  Is  an  example.  Assume  that  a 
stockholder  bought  10,000  shares  of 
Du  Pont  stock  in  1M9  at  a  price  of  $60. 
Under  this  bill,  he  will  pay  no  capital 
gains  tax  on  his  General  Motors  stock 
when  he  receives  it,  but  the  basis  of  his 
Du  Pont  stock  will  be  reduced  to  zero. 
Now,  if  he  sold  his  Du  Pont  stock  for  $170 
immediately,  assuming  a  current  market 
price  of  $230  for  Du  Pont  stock,  he  would 
be  subject  to  a  capital  pains  tax  of  $42.50 
per  share  of  Du  Pont  stock  which  he  sells, 
leaving  him  with  In-pocket  cash  In  the 
amount  of  $127.50,  for  a  total  receipt 
from  the  sale  of  $1,275,000.  But  suppose 
this  taxpayer  Is  In  the  90-percent  brack- 
et, as  many  of  the  larger  stockholders  of 
Du  Pont  are,  and  suppose  further  that  he 
has  a  foundation  to  which  he  regularly 
transfers  capital  assets.  He  could  trans- 
fer this  zero-basis  Du  Pont  stock  to  his 
foundation,  and  get  a  tax  refund  from 
the  Government  in  the  amovmt  of  $153 
for  each  share  of  his  Ehi  Pont  stock,  for  a 
total  receipt  from  giving  away  this  stock 
of  $1,530,000.  This  sort  of  operation,  of 
course,  materially  reduces  the  amount 
of  revenue  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment WiU  eventually  obtain  from  this 
whole  Du  Pont-General  Motors  transac- 
tion. Obviously,  this  taxpayer  will  never 
seU  his  Du  Pont  stock  and  pay  a  capital 
gains  tax  on  It. 

I  think  It  Is  also  in  order  to  point  out 
the  position  In  which  this  bill  puts  Gen- 
eral Motors  stockholders.  By  the  arti- 
ficial method  used  in  allocating  basis  be- 
tween Du  Pont  and  General  Motors  stock, 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  Du  Pont  stock 
which  will  have  a  zero,  or  close  to  zero 
basis.  This  stock  wlU  be  held  off  the 
market.  It  will  not  be  sold,  because  to 
seU  It  would  subject  the  seller  to  a  high 
capital  gains  tax.  The  Du  Pont  stock- 
holder who  wants  to  sell  anything  will 
sell  the  General  Motors  stock  which  he 
will  receive  as  a  result  of  this  divestiture 
because  that  stock  will  have  a  current 
market  value  basis  and,  therefore,  such 
a  sale  will  subject  him  to  a  low  capital 
gains  tax,  if  any.     { I 

What  would  this  mean  for  General 
Motors  stockholders?  It  would  mean 
that  General  Motors  stock  would  have 
an  uncertain  market  for  years  to  come. 
The  management  of  General  Motors  wiU 
be  at  a  decided  disadvantage  If  they  try 
to  issue  any  new  stock  to  rsdse  equity 
capltaL  In  my  opinion  the  biU  does  no 
favors  for  General  Motors  stockholders; 
indeed,  if  the  biU  were  as  helpful  to  Gen- 


eral Motors  as  has  been  claimed.  It  seems 
to  me  thftt  the  president  of  Oenerftl  Mo- 
tors would  hftve  been  before  the  Pinftnce 
Committee  to  urge  its  passage.  That 
company  was  content  with  filing  a  rou- 
tine statement  which  bears  the  name  of 
no  ofBelal  of  the  company. 

The  third  specific  fault  which  I  find 
with  the  bill  U  that  it  docs  not  require 
Christiana  to  divest  Itself  of  General 
Motors  stock.  I  think  it  Is  desirable  to 
specify  that  this  be  done.  If  this  is  not 
specified,  the  Government  may  face  an- 
other long  and  expensive  legal  proceed- 
ing. If  the  Government  is  going  to  ease 
the  tax  burden  for  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  or  its 
stockholders,  or  both.  It  should,  at  the 
same  time,  specify  that  this  job  must  be 
carried  out  completely,  and  on  a  given 
schedule.  As  I  have  stated  earlier,  it 
does  not  seem  appropriate  for  the  Con- 
gress to  Inject  itself  in  these  legal  pro- 
ceedings, but  If  we  can  specify  that  Du 
Pont  must  divest  within  3  years,  we  may 
as  weU  go  all  the  way  and  tell  the  court 
what  to  do  about  Christiana. 

In  my  opinion,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  the  consideration  of  the  pending 
bill  should  be  deferred  until  a  flntd  court 
order  has  been  entered.  I  hope  that  will 
be  the  decision  of  the  Senate.  The  spe- 
cific details  of  the  bill,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  are  among  those  which  must  be 
most  carefully  examined  before  final 
legislative  action  Is  taken. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
told  that  shortly  a  motion  will  be  made 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  until  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
to  a  day  certain,  probably  January  15. 
If  this  should  be  the  will  of  the  Senate, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  decision. 
Many  issues  are  Involved  which  have  not 
been  fully  plumbed. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  stand  he  has  taken 
on  the  bill.  He  has  shown  some  of  the 
difficulties  and  Injustices  connected  with 
the  present  bilL 

I  hojse  this  situation  can  be  ap- 
proached with  an  open  mind  in  January. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  gains  from 
the  distribution  of  General  Motors  stock 
should  be  taxed  at  ordinary  Income 
rates.  They  are  really  much  more  In 
the  nature  of  capital  gains,  and  they 
should,  I  believe,  be  taxed  at  capital  gains 
rates.  But  this  should  be  done  across 
the  board.  In  the  present  bill,  the  accre- 
tions in  value  to  individuals.  If  they  get 
them,  will  t>e  taxed  at  capital  gains  rates. 
But  the  rate  to  corporations,  other  than 
Christiana,  simply  is  52  percent  of  15 
percent  of  the  original  value,  that  is  the 
original  purchsise  price,  or  7.8  percent 
of  $2.10,  or  approximately  16  cents  a 
share. 

In  the  case  of  Christiana,  if  Christiana 
retains  its  stock,  as  it  well  may,  the  tax 
will  be  at  52  percent  of  15  percent  of 
the  present  market  value,  which  would 
come  to  roughly  $3.75  a  share,  although 
the  increase  in  value  has  been  roughly 
$46.50  a  share. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  Du 
Pont  can  reduce  the  tax  liability  if  it 
receives  a  carte  blanche  from  the  Chi- 
cago court.  Despite  the  language  in  the 
bill.  It  may  be  possible  to  substitute 
General  Motors  stock  in  lieu  of  cash 
dividends,  although  an  attempt  is  made 


In  the  bin  to  prevent  this.  Du  Pont 
could  also  exchange  General  Motors 
stock  for  Du  Pont  stock,  and  thus  es- 
cape taxation. 

Then  there  Is,  as  I  hftve  said,  the 
Christiana  factor.  In  the  pleading,  if 
we  may  call  It  such,  that  Du  Pont  made 
before  the  Chicago  court,  it  Is  asking 
for  complete  freedom  in  divesting  Itself 
of  its  General  Motors  shares.  If  this 
request  is  granted,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  divestiture  could  be  manipulated  in 
such  a  way  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  ulti- 
mate tax  liability.  In  my  judgment,  the 
capital  gains  principle  should  be  applied, 
and  it  should  be  applied  across  the 
board.  It  should  be  applied  to  the  gains 
made  by  corporations,  whether  Chris- 
tiana or  otherwise,  as  well  as  to  individ- 
uals. 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment  to 
that  effect.  It  has  been  printed,  and  had 
the  discussion  continued.  I  had  intended 
to  offer  it  as  an  amendment.  I  have 
also  prepared  another  amendment  to 
tighten  up  the  provision  that  there  can 
be  no  substitution  of  General  Motors 
stock  for  cash  dividends.  These  amend- 
ments will  lie  over  until  January  but 
will  be  offered  then. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  make  the 
Record  complete.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  pages  from  Moody's 
Industrial  Manual  for  1961  which  deal 
with  the  history,  activities,  and  earnings 
of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  for 
Du  Pont  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  and  for  Rem- 
ington Arms  Co.,  Inc.,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  Du  Pont. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
germane  also,  in  this  connection,  to  study 
the  documents  which  Du  Pont  submitted 
the  Chicago  court  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, both  the  memorandum  accompany- 
ing the  suggested  final  judgment  and  the 
suggested  final  judgment  Itself.  Both 
these  documents  are  extremely  impor- 
tant. I  hope  that  in  the  months  which 
Intervene  between  now  and  the  probable 
date  at  which  we  shall  vote  on  tWs  meas- 
ure, all  parties  may  study  them,  and  that 
our  decision  in  January,  If  our  action 
tonight  should  be  to  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  until  then,  may 
be  made  on  both  more  intelligent  and 
more  intelligible  Information. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  proposed  memoran- 
dum and  proposed  final  judgment  sub- 
mitted by  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  it 
Co.  to  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Northern  District  of  Il- 
linois, Eastern  Division. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion,  I  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gorx]  for  the  very  thor- 
ough study  he  has  given  to  this  subject 
and  for  his  great  independence  and  cour- 
age in  dealing  with  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 
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E.  I.  DU  Pont  de  Nsmoubs  k  Co. 

Capital  Btructure — Capital  ttock 

I  From  Moody's  Industrial  Manoal] 


September  26 


Wn» 

Par  value 

Amount 

outstanding 

(shares) 

Earned  per  sbare 

Dividends  per  sban 

CaUprlee 

Price  ranxe 

1900 

1950 

1900 

19G0 

19«0 

1932-M 

1.  (4.80  cumulative  pretotred 

No  par 

do 

$5 

l.ew.880 

700,000 

46,875.081 

}          $158.  M 
8.10 

$175.  27 
8.92 

f           H80 

1                3.50 

6.75 

$4.50 
3.50 
7.00 

130 

not 

lOS    -  90M 

R3    -  74H 

>13S    -96 
•  107U-74H 
«27»N-i3'* 

Z  fS.M  cumulative  prelerrea. 

3.  Common 

>  Range  since  1937. 

'  Subject  to  change:  see  text. 

HISTORT 

Incorporated  In  Delaware.  September  4, 
1915,  to  purchase  the  business,  assets,  etc.  of 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co.  (dis- 
solved June  25.  1926)  for  $120  million,  pay- 
able $1,484,100  in  cash.  $59,661,700  (par 
$100)  6  percent  debenture  stock  and  $58.- 
854,200  common  (par  $100).  The  predeces- 
sor had  been  lncorp)orated  in  New  Jersey, 
May  19,  1903.  to  consolidate  into  one  cor- 
poration, the  numerous  interests  of  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  acquiring  ownership 
of  about  100  corporations  through  acquisi- 
tion of  their  capital  stocks  by  exchange  for 
its  preferred  and  common  stoclis.  The  busi- 
ness was  originally  founded  as  a  partnership 
in  1802  to  manufacture  explosives. 

Proceedings  by  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
against  the  predecessor  company  begun  in 
1907  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law 
culminated  in  a  final  decree  on  June  13,  1912, 
under  which  the  company  was  ordered  to 
divest  Itself  of  a  substantial  portion  of  its 
business  by  forming  two  new  companies. 
Hercules  Powder  Co.  and  Atlas  Powder  Co. 
(see  general  Index),  both  of  which  began 
business  on  January  1,  1913.  In  payment 
for  the  properties  segregated,  Du  Pont  re- 
ceived $6,500,000  par  value  of  6-percent,  10- 
year  bonds  and  $6,500,000  par  value  of  the 
capital  stock  of  Hercules  Powder  Co.  and 
$3  million  par  value  of  6-percent,  10-year 
bonds  and  $3  million  par  value  of  capital 
stock  of  Atlas  Powder  Co.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  decree,  one-half  of 
both  these  bond  issues  and  all  the  stock 
were  distributed  to  common  stockholders  of 
Du  Pont. 

On  December  3,  1915,  acquired  all  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  Arlington  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  celluloid  under  the  name  "Pyralin." 

In  1917  acquired  the  following  businesses 
in  the  paint  and  varnish  Industry.  Beckton 
Chemical  Co..  Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing 
Co.,  Cawley  Clark  &  Co..  and  Harrison 
Bros,  ft  Co..  Inc. 

In  1918  acquired  New  England  Oil.  Paint  & 
Varnish  Co.  and  interest  in  Flint  Varnish  & 
Color  Works.  Minority  interests  In  the  lat- 
ter were  acquired  in  1923:  in  1924  company 
was  dissolved  and  business  transferred  to 
parent  company. 

In  February  1918  announced  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  large  interest  in  General  Motors 
Corp.  and  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  For  details 
of  the  General  Motors  Investment  see  sepa- 
rate heading  below. 

In  1919  acquired  a  43.8-percent  stock  in- 
terest in  Canadian  Explosives.  Ltd.,  which 
changed  its  name  In  1927  to  Canadian  In- 
dustries. Ltd.  (C-I-L).  In  1954  this  com- 
pany was  split  and  C-I-L  became  a  holding 
company  known  as  Du  Pont  of  Canada  Se- 
curities, Ltd.  (in  which  Du  Pont  owned 
approximately  82  percent  of  common  stock). 
holding  all  stock  of  a  new  company,  Du 
Pont  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd..  to  which  was 
transferred  C-I-L's  nylon  and  cellophane 
business  and  assets  and  certain  nonmanu- 
facturlng  assets.  At  the  end  of  1956,  all 
assets  and  business  of  Du  Pont  Co.  of  Can- 
ada,  Ltd.   were   taken  over   by  Du   Pont   of 
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Canada  Securities,  Ltd,  and  the  name  of 
the  latter  company  changed  to  Du  Pont  Co. 
of  Canada  (1956)  Ltd.:  name  again  changed 
in  December  1958  to  Du  Pont  of  Canada.  Ltd. 

In  May  1920  acquired  Chicago  Varnish  Co. 
and  in  the  same  year  acquired  full  control 
of  Du  Pont  Fabrlkoid  Co.  (began  production 
of  artificial  leather  In  1915)  which  was  then 
dissolved  and  its  assets  acquired  by  the  par- 
ent. Also  In  1920.  together  with  French  in- 
terests formed  Du  Pont  Fibersllk  Co.  (60 
percent  owned  by  Du  Pont)  to  manufacture 
rayon.  Name  of  this  company  was  changed 
to  Du  Pont  Rayon  Co.  in  1925  and  full  con- 
trol wiis  obtained  in  1929.  In  1936  company 
was  merged. 

On  June  21.  1923  organized  Du  Pont  Cello- 
phane Co.  Jointly  with  French  interesU,  ob- 
taining 52  percent  of  Its  common  stock.  In 
1929  full  control  was  acquired  and  in  1936 
company  was  merged. 

In  August  1924  acquired  the  business  and 
assets  of  General  Explosives  Co.  with  plant 
at  Carl  Junction,  Mo. 

In  August  1924  acquired  for  cash  63  per- 
cent of  the  capital  stock  of  Lazote.  Inc.. 
formed  to  manufacture  synthetic  ammonia 
under  the  Claude  patents.  In  June  1926 
merged  48  percent  of  its  63  percent  stock 
interest  in  Lazote.  Inc.  into  a  new  company. 
Du  Pont  National  Anunonla  Co.  (In  which 
a  50.95  percent  stock  interest  was  obtained) 
with  the  latter  acquiring  a  100  percent  stock 
ownership  in  National  Ammonia  Co.,  Inc.,  a 
leading  distributor  of  anhydrous  ammonia 
to  the  refrigeration  trade,  and  a  79.54  per- 
cent stock  Interest  in  Pacific  Nitrogen  Corp.. 
operating  a  small  synthetic  ammonia  plant 
at  Seattle.  In  March  1928  acquired  the  re- 
maining 49.05  percent  minority  interest  in 
Du  Pont  National  Ammonia  Co.,  in  addition 
to  purchasing  from  the  same  interests  ad- 
ditional stock  in  Lazote.  Inc..  bringing  stock 
Interest  In  this  concern  to  89.21  percent  and 
thereupon  dissolved  Du  Pont  National  Am- 
monia Co.  Through  ownership  of  National 
Ammonia  Co..  Inc.  held  a  74,96  percent  in- 
terest in  Michigan  Ammonia  Works  and  a 
50.33  percent  interest  in  Pacific  Ammonia 
&  Chemical  Co.  In  1928  full  control  of 
Pacific  Nitrogen  Corp.  was  acquired.  In 
July  1929  full  control  of  Lazote,  Inc  was  ac- 
quired and  the  company's  name  changed  to 
Du  Pont  Ammonia  Corp.  All  assets  in  the 
ammonia  business  were  consolidated  under 
Du  Pont  Ammonia  Corp.,  which  held  the 
100  percent  stock  interest  in  National  Am- 
monia Co.,  Inc.  Du  Pont  Ammonia  Corp. 
was  dissolved  in  1931  and  National  Am- 
monia Co..  Inc,  In  1935  with  assets  being  ac- 
quired by  the  parent. 

In  October  1924  formed  Du  Pont  Pathe 
Film  Manufacturing  Corp.  (name  changed  in 
1931  to  Du  Pont  Film  Manufacturing  Corp.) 
in  conjunction  with  Pathe  Exchange.  Inc.  of 
New  York  (name  changed  to  Pathe  Film  Corp. 
In  1935)  and  Pathe  Cinema  S.A.  of  France, 
acquiring  all  its  preferred  stock  and  51  per- 

it  of  its  common.  In  1928  acquired  full 
control  of  this  company,  but  In  1930  the  40 
percent  stock  interest  was  repurchased  by 
Pathe  Excliange,  Inc.  imder  an  option  for 


$500,000.  In  1935  stock  ownership  in  this 
company  was  increased  to  65  percent,  the  14 
percent  interest  being  purchased  for  approxi- 
mately $1,597,000.  In  November  1941  com- 
pany acquired  35  percent  minority  Interest  in 
Du  Pont  Film  Manufacturing  Corp.  held  by 
Pathe  Film  Corp.  Consideration  was  56.750 
shares  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  k,  Co.  com- 
mon (market  value,  •8.888.469).  On  De- 
cember 31.  1941  company  was  dissolved  and 
assets  and  business  transferred  to  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  tt  Co. 

On  May  1.  1925.  formed  Du  Pont  Vlscolold 
Co.,  which  thereupon  acquired  the  celluloid 
plants  of  the  company  at  Arlington.  N.J.. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  and  Norwich.  Conn,  and 
the  plant  of  the  Vlscolold  Co.,  Inc.  at  Leo- 
minster. Mass.  Du  Pont  acquired  all  the  pre- 
ferred and  83  percent  of  the  common  of  Du 
Pont  Vlscolold  Co.  In  1928  full  control  of 
Du  Pont  Vlscolold  Co.  was  acquired  when  the 
then  14  percent  minority  interest  was  pur- 
chased for  13,960  shares  of  Du  Pont  6  percent 
debenture  stock.  In  1936  company  was 
merged  and  In  the  dissolution,  Du  Pont  ob- 
tained a  50  percent  interest  In  Celastlc  Corp. 
(sold  in  1958). 

In  1925  acquired  a  50  percent  stock  Interest 
in  Eastern  Alcohol  Corp..  which  was  formed 
Jointly  with  Kentucky  Alcohol  Corp.  to  con- 
struct an  alcohol  plant  at  Deepwater  Point, 
N.J.  In  1931  full  control  of  Eastern  Alcohol 
Corp.  was  acquired  for  $1,250,000.  In  1931 
this  company  was  merged  with  Organic 
Chemicals   Department. 

In  November  1927  acquired  the  assets  and 
business  of  Excelsior  Powder  Manufacturing 
Co.  with  plant  at  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

In  July  1928  acquired  a  50  percent  stock 
interest  in  Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  which 
was  formed  Jointly  with  Winthrop  Chemical 
Co.;  acquired  remaining  50  percent  In  1943 
and  changed  its  name  to  Du  Pont  Semesan 
Co.   (Dissolved  in  December  1945). 

In  1928  through  a  subsidiary.  Du  Pont  Vls- 
colold Co.,  acquired  a  50  percent  stock  inter- 
est in  Pittsburgh  Safety  Glass  Co.  (name 
changed  to  Duplate  Corp.  in  1939)  which  was 
formed  Jointly  with  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.  to  manufacture  safety  glass  for  auto- 
mobiles. The  company's  interest  In  thU  con- 
cern was  sold  to  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 
in  February  1931. 

In  1928  formed  Old  Hickory  Chemical  Co.. 
in  which  a  50  percent  stock  Interest  was  ac- 
quired, to  manufacture  carbon  bisulfide 
at  Old  Hickory.  Tenn. 

In  November  1928  acquired  The  Grassellt 
Chemical  Co.  (Ohio)  (which  had  previously 
disposed  of  its  dye  business  to  American  I. 
G.  Chemical  Corp.)  founded  in  1839  and 
operating  23  plants  for  the  production  of 
acids  and  heavy  chemicals,  lithopone,  and 
other  pigments,  zinc,  and  zinc  products  and 
explosives,  paying  therefor  149,392  shares 
of  Du  Pont  common.  The  company's  acid 
and  heavy  chemical  business  was  turned  over 
to  the  newly  formed.  The  Grasselli  Chemical 
Co.  (Delaware),  while  the  explosive  planU 
and  business  of  The  Grasselli  Powder  Co. 
were  combined  with  the  corresponding  de- 
partment of  Du  Pont  and  the  Canadian  plant 
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and  buainen  tranaferrcd  to  Canadian  In- 
dustries. Ltd..  in  which  Ehi  Pont  owned  a 
substantial  stock  interest.  In  1936  Grasselli 
Chemical   Co.    (Delaware)    was   merged. 

In  June  1920  acquired  Krebs  Pigment  & 
Chemical  Co..  a  manufacturer  of  lithopone 
at  Newport,  Del.,  peylng  therefore  19,999 
sharM  at  6  percent  debenture  stock  and 
20,838  common  shares.  In  July  1931.  Kreba 
Pigment  k.  Color  Ccr)>.  was  formed  to  con- 
aolidaU  Krebs  Plgmetit  &  Chemical  Co..  the 
pigment  and  dry  color  division  of  Grasaelli 
Co.  and  the  titanium  pigment  business  of 
Commercial  Plgmeets  Corp.,  the  latter 
owned  by  Commercial  Solvent  Corp. 
Thereafter  the  Grasselli  Chemical  Co. 
(Delaware)  owned  70  percent  of  the  stock  of 
the  new  company  aod  Commercial  Solvents 
Corp.  30  percent,  the  latter  being  acquired 
by  Du  Pont  In  late  1930  for  $7,420,000. 
Krebs  Pigment  &  Color  Corp.  was  dissolved 
in  1942  and  assets  transferred  to  the  Du 
Pont  Co. 

In  May  1930  acquired  the  properties  and 
business  of  the  Eoeaaler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Co.  of  New  York  since  1882,  man- 
ufacturers and  distributors  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Important  specialty  chemicals,  paying 
therefor  341,130  aharev  of  Du  Pont  common. 
In  1933  company  was  merged. 

In  August  1930  acquired  a  51 -percent  in- 
terest In  Kinetic  Chemical.  Inc..  which 
was  formed  partly  with  General  Motors 
Corp.  to  develop  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  refrigerant  chemiicals  and  allied  prod- 
ucts; acquired  remaining  69  percent  of  Inter- 
est in  December  1949  Vx  $9,700,000.  In  1950 
company  was  n^erged  and  assets  and  business 
were  transferred  to  Organic  Chemicals  De- 
pai*tment. 

In  Augxist  1931  acquired  the  dyestuffs  and 
organic  chemical  prap<;rtie8  and  business  of 
the  Newport  Co.  with  plants  at  Carrollville, 
Va.,  and  Passaic.  N.J.,  paying  therefor  103,- 
000  shares  of  6  percent  debenture  stock. 
By  this  acquisition  obtained  a  72  percent 
common  stock  interest  in  Acetol  Products. 
Inc.,  manufacturers  cf  "Cel-O-Glass."  In 
1935  the  latter  company  was  dissolved  and 
Its  assets  acquired  by  Du  Pont. 

In  July  1932  acquired  a  55  percent  In- 
terest In  Gardlnol  Corp.,  which  was  formed 
Jointly  with  Procter  ft  Gamble  Co.,  to  de- 
velop cleansing  materials  for  the  textile  In- 
dustry. Gardlnol  Oorp.  was  dlsaolved  In 
February  1»46. 

In  1932  acquired  a  60  percent  interest  In 
a  company  in  Argentina  engaged  In  Import- 
ing and  processing  sulfur  and  In  producing 
carbon  disulfide.  In  1933  full  control  of 
this  subsidiary  was  acquired  and  In  1934 
amalgamated  Its  interests  in  Argentina  with 
those  of  Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd. 
(see  general  Index) ,  e»<:h  participant  receiv- 
ing 4  percent  of  tlie  stock  of  the  new 
company.  Industry  Quimlcas  Argentinas 
"Duperial"  8A.  Industrial  Commercial.  In 
September  1953,  the  ptLrt  ownership  was 
terminated.  In  exchange  the  holdings  in 
"Duperial,"  company  received  "Duperlal's 
holdings  (72.25  percent)  In  "Duello"  SJl. 
Productora  de  Rayon. 

In  1933  acquired  91  percent  of  7  percent 
first  preferred  stock  and  66  percent  of  the 
common  of  Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc.  (see 
appended  statement)  a  manufacturer  of 
sporting  arms,  ammunition  and  cutlery,  etc. 
In  September  1936  Renrlngton  Arms  Co.  was 
reorganized  under  a  plan  whereby  Du  Pont 
exchanged  Its  7  percent  preferred  for  new  6 
percent  preferred  and  357310  shares  of  com- 
mon and  subscribed  to  2.254.192  additional 
shares  of  common  at  $1.70  per  share.  Du 
Pont  now  owns  99.60  p<Tcent  of  the  4.5  per- 
cent preferred  (rate  ebtmged  from  6  percent 
June  16.  1947)  and  60.17  percent  of  common 
of  Remington  Arms  Cki..  Inc. 

In  January  1944.  American  Zinc  Products 
Co.  (acquired  with  Orasselll  Chemical  Co. 
In  1938)  was  dissolved,  assets  haring  been 
transferred  to  the  Du  Pont  Co.  The  business 
of  this  subsidiary  and  Its  plant  were  sold. 


In  1943  Barry  Ume  Sulphur  Co..  Inc.  (ac- 
quired 51  percent  Interest  with  Grasselli 
Chemical  Co.  In  1928,  remaining  minority 
Interests  were  acquired  by  1943).  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary,  was  dissolved  and  the 
business  and  assets  were  transferred  to  the 
Du  Pont  (Do.;  business  Is  now  conducted  by 
industrial  and  chemicals  department. 

In  June  1943.  purchased  the  assets  and 
business  of  Patterson  Screen  Co.,  a  manu- 
facturer of  X-ray  and  fluoroscopic  screens. 
This  business  Is  now  conducted  by  photo 
products  department. 

In  May  1945,  merged  assets  and  business 
of  Defender  Photo  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  acquired 
in  exchange  for  12358  shares  of  treasury 
stock,  with  the  photo  products  department. 

In  1957,  International  Freighting  Corp., 
Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary,  was  dis- 
solved. 

General  Motors  Investment:  In  1917  ac- 
quired an  Interest  In  General  Motors  Corp., 
which  Interest,  together  with  subsequent 
purchases  amounted  to  approximately  37 
percent  of  General  Motors  stock  at  end  of 
1922.  In  1923  a  substantial  portion  of  this 
investment  was  sold  to  executives  in  Gen- 
eral Motors  (by  General  Motors  Securities 
Corp.  to  Managers  Securities  Corp.)  so  that 
by  the  end  of  1925  Du  Pont  owned  approxi- 
mately a  26  percent  Interest  in  General 
Motors,  at  a  cost  of  $57.304304.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1955,  exercised  rights  offered  by  Gen- 
eral Motors  Increasing  holdings  to  21  million 
shares  with  no  ch^ge  In  percentage  owner- 
ship. At  end  of  I960  holdings  were  repre- 
sented by  63  million  shares  (22,1  percent  In- 
terest) ,  as  a  result  of  3-for-l  split  In  General 
Motors  common  stock  effective  Septem- 
ber SO,  1955. 

The  suit  requiring  company  to  divest  It- 
self of  legal  title  to  General  Motors  stock 
was  brought  In  1949  and  was  dismissed  in  1954 
after  trial.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  returned 
case  to  the  district  court  In  1957,  ruling  that 
Du  Font's  ownership  of  63  million  shares  of 
General  Motors  stock  created  a  "reasonable 
probability"  that  Du  Pont  would  receive  a 
preference  In  supplying  General  Motors  re- 
quirements of  fabrics  and  finishes.  On  Oc- 
tober 2,  1959,  Judge  W.  J.  LaBuy  of  the  XJS. 
district  court  In  Chicago  ruled  that  full 
divestiture  of  the  stock,  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  would  be  "unneces- 
sarily harsh  and  punitive."  He  held  that  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  could  be  satisfied  by 
divesting  Du  Font's  rights  to  vote  its  General 
Motors  shares  and  by  other  steps.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  filed  appeal  to  U.S.  Su- 
preme Cotirt  (see  below) . 

Judge  LaBuy's  Judgment,  effective  Novem- 
ber 18.  1959,  provides  that  right  to  vote  com- 
pany's General  Motors  stock  be  tranisferred 
pro  rata  to  Du  Pont  stockholders.  However. 
Du  Pont.  Christiana  Securities  Co.,  and  Dela- 
ware Realty  Investment  Co.  (since  merged 
with  Christiana  Securities  Co.)  are  forbidden 
to  vote  any  General  Motors  stock,  as  are 
officers  and  directors  of  these  companies  and 
members  of  their  families  resident  In  the 
same  household.  Du  Pont  will  furnish  to 
stockholders  proxies  representing  the  num- 
ber of  General  Motors  shares  that  they  are 
entitled  to  vote. 

By  terms  of  Judgment,  no  director,  officer, 
or  employee  of  Du  Pont,  Christiana,  or  Dela- 
ware Realty  may  hold  any  such  posts  In  Gen- 
eral Motors.  A.  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  General  Motors  directors  and  a 
director  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  resigned  from 
Du  Pont  Board.  Five  members  of  the  Du 
Pont  Board,  Donaldson  Brown.  W.  S.  Car- 
penter. Jr..  Lammont  du  P.  Copeland,  E.  F. 
du  Pont,  and  H.  B.  du  Pont,  resigned  from 
General  Motors  board. 

The  Judgment  forbids  preferential  agree- 
ments between  Du  Pont  and  General  Motors, 
and,  for  3  years,  any  agreement  requiring 
General  Motors  to  purchase  from  Du  Pont 
any  specified  percentage  of  Its  requirements 
of  any  product.     Du  Pont  may  not  acquire 


additional  stock  in  General  Motors  except 
through  stock  spUta  or  stock  dividends,  or 
through  exercise  of  rlghu  Issued  by  Gen- 
eral Motors  to  its  stockholders.  Any  stock 
so  acquired  would  be  subject  to  the  voting 
proTlsions  of  the  Judgment.  If  Federal  legis- 
lation be  enacted  which  would  "substantially 
and  significantly  ameliorate  the  existing  In- 
equitable and  burdensome  tax  consequences" 
of  a  distribution  to  Du  Pont  stockholders, 
any  party  may  request  the  Court  to  modify 
the  judgment  legislation. 

(See  Moody's  1959  Industrial  Manual  foe 
additional  data  on  these  proceedings.) 

Supreme  Court  eonaidera  antitrust  decision 

VS.  Supreme  Court  In  February  1961 
heard  argument  on  appeal  of  Justice  Depart- 
ment from  final  Judgment  entered  by  Judge 
Walter  J.  LaBuy,  of  UJ3.  district  court  in 
Chicago  (see  above)  in  antitrust  suit  against 
company.  General  Motors  and  others. 

The  central  question  was  whether  that 
Judgment  which  permitted  Du  Pont  to  re- 
tain legal  title  to  68  million  shares  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  but  transferred  right  to 
vote  shares  from  company  to  its  stockholders, 
satisfied  Supreme  Court's  earlier  mandate 
for  "equitable  relief  necessary  and  appro- 
priate in  the  public  interest." 

Justice  E>epartment  contended  that  "the 
Impact  of  Federal  taxes  Is  not  a  pertinent 
factor  in  ordering  relief  In  an  antitrust  pro- 
ceeding" and  that  public  interest  require* 
nothing  less  than  complete  divestiture  of 
the  stock.  Du  Font's  ownership  of  bar* 
legal  title,  it  said,  constitutes  a  direct  finan- 
cial stake  In  General  Motors  which  could 
cause  Du  Pont  to  favor  General  Motors  and 
General  Motors  to  favor  Du  Pont. 

Du  Pont,  urging  that  Judge  LaBuy  t  Judg- 
ment be  affirmed,  told  court  that  judgment 
effectively  protects  public  Interest  from  dan- 
gers asserted  by  Justice  Department,  and 
that,  in  these  circumstances.  Imposition  of 
huge  tax  and  stock  market  losses  on  stock- 
holders Is  unnecessary  to  protect  public 
Interest  and  would  be  Inequitable. 

During  the  1960  session  oT  Congress  legis- 
lation was  introduced  which  would  permit 
distribution  of  company's  holdings  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  without  prohibitive  tax 
consequences  to  stockholders. 

The  Government  has  proposed  company 
distribute  stock  over  a  10-year  period  chiefly 
to  stockholders  outside  Du  Pont  family.  But 
the  Government  told  the  Supreme  Court 
It  would  not  insist  on  that  method.  Distri- 
bution, Justice  Department  suggested,  might 
also  come  through  use  of  O.M.  stock  to  retire 
outstanding  (Du  Pont)  preferred  shares 
through  exchange  plan.  This  Is  a  possibility 
the  Government  has  not  previously  men- 
tioned. Other  possibilities,  the  Government 
declared,  would  be  an  exchange  of  "appro- 
priate packages"  of  OM.  stock  for  Du  Pont 
holders'  shares  in  Du  Pont;  sales  to  G.M. 
itself  to  meet  requirements  for  Du  Font's 
bonus  plan;  negotiated  sales  to  pension 
funds  or  Insurance  companies;  stock  ex- 
change sales,  or  sales  through  public  offering. 

STTBSmiAaiES    AND    AniI.UTI3 

Functions  chiefly  as  an  operating  com- 
pany but  as  of  December  31,  1960,  the  follow- 
ing companies  were  wholly  owned,  or  prac- 
tically so,  subsidiaries: 

Canadian  Pyrites,  Ltd.:  Inactive. 

Cla.  Mexicana  de  Explosivos,  S.A,:  Manu- 
factures commercial  explosives  and  distrib- 
utes blasting  accessories.  Plant  at  Dlna- 
mlta,  Durango,  Mexico. 

Du  Pont  (Par  East) ,  Inc.:  Inactive. 

Du  Pont  Co.  (UJC.).  Ltd.:  Manufactures 
Neoprene.  Distributes  elastomers,  herbi- 
cides. "Orion"  acrylic  staple  and  tow,  "Buta- 
clto"  polyvinyl  butyral  sheeting,  "I>elrln" 
acetal  resin,  "Luclte"  acrylic  resins,  Metha- 
crylate  monomers.  "Teflon"  TFE-Pluoro- 
carbon  resin,  "Zytel"  nylon  resina,  "Alathon" 
polyethylene  resins,  and  silicon.  Plant: 
Londonderry,  Northern  Ireland. 
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Du  Pont   de  Venesuela,   CJL:    Manufac-  business  and  niODncTs  flame  retardanu.  wood   treating  chemicals, 

tures  finishes.    Distributes  ▼arious  Ehi  Pont  Company   ranks  as   the   leading  domestic  galvanizing   and   tinning   fiuxes.   and   other 

products.    Plant  at  Valencia,  Venezuela.  producer  of  commercial  explosives,  dyes,  eel-  producu  for  the  steel,  textile,  paper,  leather, 

Du    Pont    Inter-American    Chemical    Co.,  lophane.  and  nylon  and  one  of  the  leaders  ^^^d  and  chemical  industries; 

Inc.:  Inactive.  in   the   production   of   rayon,   finishes,    pig-  "Zerone,"  "Zerex"  and  "Telar"  antlfreeus 

Du  Pont    (Peru).  S.A.:    Distributes  cello-  ments,  plastics,  heavy  chemicals,  tetraethyl  *"^  summer  coolant, 

phane,  biological  and  other  chemicals,  dyes,  lead,    agricultural    chemicals,    and    refriger-  International     department:      Responsible 

elastomers.  "Preon"  fiuorlnated  compounds,  ants.                                              '  ^°'"    liaison     between    company's    executive 

fabrics,   finishes,  plastics,  pigments,  photo-  Th^  principal  manufacturing  and  sales  ac-  committee    and     managements    of     foreign 

graphic  films,  and  papers  "Mylar"  polyester  tivities  are  conducted  through  11  operating  subsidiaries,    coordination   of   foreign    trade 

film.  "Orion."  acrylic  staple,  nylon  yarn  and  departments   which   are  listed   below  development   and    export   sales    policy,    and 

staple.  "Dacron"  polyester  yarn  and  staple.  Elastomer     chemicals    department:     Neo-  development  of  new  manufacturing  ouUlde 

and  rayon  yam.  prene,  "Hylene"  organic  Isocyanates.  "Hypa-  ^^*  United  States. 

Du    Pont    de    Nemours    (Belgium).    S.A.:  ion"  "Viton."  and  "Adlprene"  synthetic  rub-  Organic  chemicals  department:   Dyes,  and 

Produces   finishes.     Plant   at   Malines,   Bel-  bcrs,  accelerators,  antitoxldants.  and  miscel-  organic    chemicals    for    the    textile,    paper. 

8lu™-  laneous  chemicals  for  natural  and  synthetic  leather,  and  other  basic  industries; 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  (France) .  S.A.:  Con-  rubber.  Preon     refrigerants,     aerosol     propellants, 

tracts  for   manufacture   of    urea   herbicides  Sectrochemicals     department:     Polyvinyl  solvents,  and  fiuorlnated  chemicals; 

and  their  sale  to  distributors.  alcohol  and  polyvinyl  acetates  for  adheslves.  ^***  antiknock  compounds  and  other  ad- 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  International,  S.A.:  paper  and  textile  sizes,  and  paint  vehicles;  ditives  for  petroleum  Industry. 
Handles  European  sales  for  Du  Pont  prod-  "Bivax"  wax -compatible   vinyl   resins;    vinyl  Photo  products  department:    Motion   pic- 
kets. aceUte;    methacrylate    monomers;    "Lucite "  ^^^^-  ^-raV-  portrait,  graphic  arts,  and  en- 

Du  Pont  do  Brasil,  S-A.:   Industrias  Qui-  acrylic  resins  for  nonplastlc  uses.  glneerlng  reproduction  and  drafting   films; 

micas.       Produces     commercial     explosives,  Trichlorethylene     for     metal     degreaslng;  Photocopy,    recording,    and    general    pur- 

fluorinated    compounds    and    chemical    spe-  perchlorethylene  for  drycleanlng;  methylene  P*'"*  Photographic  papers; 

claltles.       Distributes     blasting    accessories,  chloride;    chloroform:    tetrahydrofuran.  X-ray  screens. 

cellophane,  biological   and  other  chemicals.  Hydrogen   peroxide  for  bleaching  and  for  Dycrll  photopolymer  printing  plates, 

elastomers,    fabrics,    finishes,    plastics,    pig-  organic  reactions:  sodium  peroxide;  "Oxone"  Pigments  department:    Titanium  dioxide, 

menu,  photographic  films  and  paper,  tetra-  monopersulfate    compound    and    perborates  ''"**  extended   titanium  pigments,  titanium 

ethyl  lead.   "Mylar"  polyester  fUm,   "Orion"  for  laundry  bleaches  metal,  columblum  metal,  pigment  colors,  an- 

acrylic  staple,   nylon,  yarn  and  staple,   and  Electroplating  chemicals  for  copper,  cad-  ^^y^rous  magnesium  chloride,  potassium  ti- 

rayon  yarns.     Plant  at  Barra  Mansa,  Brazil,  mium,  tin.  and  zinc;  sodium  and  potassium  ^a"*^  insulation,  pure  silicon,  zircon,  and 

Du  Pont,  S-A.  de  C.V.:  Produces  finishes,  cyanides;  metallic  sodium;  hydrogen  cyanide  staurolite. 
polyethylene  film  and  organic  fungicides,  for  chemical  syntheses.  Polychemicals  department:  Methacrylate 
Distributes  cellophane,  blologicals  and  other  Ceramic  colors  and  precious  metal  com-  monomers  and  Lucite  acrylic  resins.  Buta- 
chemicals,  dyes,  elastomers.  "Freon"  fiuori-  positions  for  decorative  and  electronic  ap-  '^'^5  Polyvinyl  butyral  sheeting,  Alathon 
nated  compounds,  fabrics,  plastics,  pigments,  plications.  polyethylene  resins,  Zytel  nylon  resins  and 
photographic  films  and  f)apers.  "Mylar"  poly-  Explosives  department:  Commercial  explo-  T?^"*^  nylon  filaments.  Teflon  fiuorocar- 
ester  film,  tetraethyl  lead.  "Orion"  acrylic  sives  and  accessories;  explosive  specialities;  I°"  resins,  Delrin  aceUl  resin.  Stren  mono- 
staple,  nylon  yarn  and  staple,  "Dacron"  poly-  nitric  acid,  nitrobenzene,  aniline,  dlphenyla-  '^'am^nt  spinning  line  and  fabricated  plastic 
ester    yarn    and    staple,    and    rayon    yarn,  mine,     sodium     nitrite,     chemical     blowing  *'^"*^'";, 

Plants    at    Mexico    City    and    Tlalnepantla,  agents,    terephthalic    acid,    dlmenthyl    tere-  Textile   fibers   department:    Rayon   textile 

Mexico.  phthalate  and  caprolacUm  industrial  nltro-  *"**    "*■'    "f^^-    ^'^*''    acetate    yarn,    Orion 

Mlnera  Rosala.  8.A.  de  C.V.:  Mining  prop-  cellulose  and  sodium  carboxymenthyl  cellu-  acrylic    sUple;    Dacron    polyester    yarn    and 

erties.  Mexico.  lose;  miliUry  and  sporting  powders.  staple;    nylon,    textile    and    tire    yarn,    and 

Du  Pont  de   Nemours    (Nederland)    N.V.:  Fabrics   and   finishes   department:    Fabric  ""?'«:  Te^o"  T"  fluorocarbon  fiber;  Lycra 

Distributes  "Orion"   acrylic  staple  and  tow.  supported  and  unsupported  vinyl  materials  "Pana"  yarn, 

and   nylon   yarn.  and  pyroxylin  coated  fabrics  for  bookbind-  *'**^"  ™  **^'  ''  operating  departments  has 

As   of   December    31.    1960.    the    following  '"g-    luggage,    automotive    upholstery    and  '^    Individual    sales    organization.     Branch 

companies  were  majority  owned  subsidiaries-  trim,  furniture  upholstery,  shoes,  handbags,  "*'«'  °"<=««  «"  malnUined  in  39  cities  and 

Companla    Sud-Amerlcana    de    Exploslvos  w^hable  window  shades,  and  draperies.  JLn^'*,'^  Torr[mr^T.nrrniif^ 

(57.(51  ^rcent):  Operates  a  plant  at  Rio  Loa.  Synthetic    elastomer    coated    fabrics    and  'u^^l^ut^nrcenti™^             consuming    and 

Chile,  and  manufactures  commercial  explo-  sheeting  for  gaskets,  diaphragms  and  other  **  „_"^«     ^  J     ,             .     r^     .        ,„^ 

sives  and  distributes  blasting  accessories.  Industrial      applications      for      automotive,  „„^!**^"=il,f^%  ^!;;''°P'"'^V            v?     ^ 

"Duriin"    SA     TP     z?"?  9J>    rwr^Ant^      T>rr>  aviation.  Chemical  and  petroleum  industries,  approximately    2,300    scientlsU    working    at 

jjucuo     ».A.    I.e.    {^^.^b    percent)      Pro-  ^  foamed  rubber  rug  underlay  ™ore  than  30  laboratory  locations  were  en- 

Shir/nT-iton"  C^rlnaC  L"m°'  "T^--"  ^  t^^or^'^^^-^^i  "Lectron-  gaged   in   research   dlre/ted   toward   support 

Si^iS      DistHbutS^  •  MvlaJ"  ^We^ter  mm"  «"y"^  «•«•""  «^"^«'«  "»<*  '^o***^  8»"«  fabrics  of   the  company's  present  business  and  to- 

^lo?"  a^Sui  s^^le    aid   "Kcron"  for  electrical  insulation  and  special  Indus-  ward    development    of    new    producu    and 

urion     acrylic  staple,  ana     uacron     poly-  ^.^.j^j  applications  processes     and     to     fundamental     research. 

!^«ntma           ^  ^^                         Berazategui,  p^ot^tive  and  decorative  finishes  for  all  About  40  percent  of  the  research  personnel 

A,,  x.««*  «*  r.  „  ^      f*^    /o,  oo               ».  Industrial,  automotive,  marine,   transporU-  are  located  at  the  experlmenUl  station  near 

Du  Pont  of  Canada,  Ltd.  (81.38  percent):  ^^^^    institutional  and  household   purpowss  Wilmington  and  the  remainder  are  located 

see  appended  statements.  including  "Dulux"  enamels.  "Duco"  lacquer  principally  In  laboratories  at  plant  sites. 

RemingtonArmsCo.   Inc.  (60.17  percent):  enamels,  and  "Lucite"  acrylic  finishes.     Ad-  Research    exnendlture.    excluding    labora- 

See  appended  statements.  hesives   and    nroxviin    aoiutiona    for    «n«.i«i  Ke«earcn    expenaitwes    excluding    laDora- 

As  Of  December  31,  1960,  company  had  in-  rndustrlal  Applications                              "^  '  ^'^  construction  cosU  (in  •1.000)  : 

terests  in  the  following  companies:  Automotive    maintenance    and    household      ^®*® - 96.000 

Sixty-three     million     shares     of     General  specialties.                                                                        1^*^ 90.000 

Motors   common    stock,    or    22.1    percent    of  Film  department :  Films  for  packaging  and      ^'^ " " 90.000 

the  issued  amount.  Industrial    uses:    Acetate    film,    cellophane,      '^^^ 80.000 

Fifty  percent  of  the  stock  of  Old  Hickory  "Mylar"    polyester    film,    polyethylene    film]      ^®^® 77,000 

Chemical  Co.,  manufacturers  of  carbon  blsul-  "Teflon"  FEP-Fluorocarbon  film   and   "Tes-      ^^** 66.000 

flde.  lar"  PVF  film;  "Cel-O-Seal"  cellulose  bands;      |®**- 61.000 

Twenty-six   percent   Interest   in  Pigment-  "Vexar"  plastic  netting  and  piping.                    ^®*^ 67.000 

Chemle  GmbH:   See  Foreign  Operations  be-  Industrial  and  blochemlcals  department:  Atomic  energy   work:     Company  operates 

low.  Blochemlcals.  Including  insecticides,   fungi-  the  Savannah  River  Plant  for   US.  Atomic 

Forty-nine  percent  Interest  in  Plgmentos  y  cldes.    weed    and    brush    killers,    soil    fuml-  Energy    Commission.     Primary    objective   of 

Productos.  Quimlcos.  SA.  de  C  V.:   See  For-  gants.    turf    fungicides,    seed    disinfectants,  this  operation   is  production   of   plutonium 

elgn  Operations  below  "rea.   urea    feed    and    fertilizer   compounds,  and  other  special  nuclear  materials  for  na- 

Fifty  percent  Interest  in  boVh  Showa  Neo-  "Mycoban"  mold   Inhibitors,  and  chemicals  tlonal  defense. 

prene   K.K.    and    Mitsui    Polychemicals    Co.,  'or  animal  health  and  nutrition;  ^  addition,  the  plant  is  contributing  to 

Ltd.:  See  Foreign  Operations  below.  Garden  chemicals.  Including  weed  killers,  the  AEC  peaceful  atomic  projects.     A  study 

ArmjATioN  insecticides,  fungicides,  and  combinations  of  of  heavy-water-moderated  reactors  for  elec- 

■A      r  I,  K            oVTol,    ^K  ...         o         .  ready-to-use  packages;  trie  power  generation  is  being  conducted  and 

As  of  February  24.  1961.  Christiana  Securi-  Industrial      chemicals,      including      Inor-  is  now  a  part  of  a  Joint  United  States-Ca- 

ties  Co.  (see  Moody's  Bank  &  Finance  Man-  ganic  and  organic  acids,  reagent  chemicals,  nadlan   program  on  this   type  of  power  re- 

ual)    owned    13.417.120   shares   of   Du    Pont  sodium  and   potassium   silicates,   adheslves.  actor.     This  project  Includes  a  99  6  million 

common     or     29     percent     of     outstanding  methanol         formaldehyde,         hydrogenated  heavy-water  components  test  reactor  sched- 

•"°""t.  products,  specialty  solvents,  colloidal  oxides,  uled    to   begin   operation   at  plant   in    1961. 
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Development  work  is  being  undertaken  on 
the  processing  of  partially  spent  fuels  from 
power  reactors.  In  I960,  plant  started  proc- 
essing spent  fuel  from  Canadian  test  re- 
actors. 

At  December  31,  19O0.  there  were  approxi- 
mately 6.600  laboratory  and  plant  operating 
personnel  and  a  construction  force  of  1.100. 

At  company's  request  the  contract  pro- 
vides that  Government  pay  all  costs,  that 
company  receive  a  fae  of  $1,  and  that  any 
patents  growing  out  of  Du  Font's  work  be- 
come property  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

rOKXICN    OmUTTONS 

Total  foreign  business  In  1960.  including 
business  done  by  nonconsolidated  foreign 
affiliates  amounted  to  t363  million,  of  which 
about  35  percent  was  in  Europe.  28  percent 
in  Canada,  and  24  percent  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. This  compares  with  a  total  of  9300  mil- 
lion in  1959.  Exports  of  Du  Pont  products 
manufstctured  In  the  UB.  totaled  $218  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  28  percent  from  1959. 

At  December  31.  19d0  operating  investment 
of  foreign  sutMldiaries  and  afllllates  includ- 
ing those  not  consolidated,  was  approxi- 
mately $280  million,  of  which  about  $60 
million  was  in  Europe,  $136  million  in  Can- 
ada, and  $85  million  In  Latin  America. 

A  large  part  of  Increase  in  foreign  busi- 
ness in  1960  was  in  Europe  where  Du  Pont 
de  Nemours  International  S_A..  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  assumed  responsibility  late  In 
1959  for  sales,  technical  service,  etc.,  for 
products  of  parent,  and  for  products  ex- 
ported by  manufacturing  subsidiaries  in 
European  area.  A  fibers  sales  service  lab- 
oratory was  installed  in  Geneva,  and  a  plas- 
tics sales  service  laboratory  will  begin  op- 
erating there  later  in  1961. 

Du  Pont  Co.  (U.  K.)  Ltd.  completed  con- 
struction of  plant  In  Northern  Ireland  to 
produce  neoprene  synthetic  rubber.  A  plant 
for  processing  "Delrin"  acetal  resin  Is  to  be 
built  at  Dordrecht  site  of  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  (Nederland)  N.V.  where  plant  for 
manufacture  of  "Orion"  acrylic  fiber  is  un- 
der construction.  Capacity  of  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  (Belgium)  3.A.  finishes  plant  at 
Malines,  Belgium,  which  begins  operations 
in  December  1959,  was  doubled  in  1960. 
Early  In  1961  construction  of  titanium  diox- 
ide pigments  plant  at  Homberg,  West  Ger- 
many, was  begun  by  Pigment-Chemie 
Ojn.bJI.,  owned  26  percent  by  Du  Pont. 

Du  Pont  of  Canada  Ltd.  started  operation 
of  plant  for  manufacture  of  "Sclalr"  poly- 
ethylene resin,  and  affiliate  in  Argentina, 
Duello  S.A.I.C.,  completed  program  for  ex- 
pansion of  facilities  for  manufacture  of 
nylon  and  cellophane.  In  Mexico,  Pigmen- 
toe  y  Productos  Qulmlcoe.  8.A.  de  C.V.. 
owned  49  percent,  completed  construction 
of  plant  at  Tamplco  for  manufacture  of 
titanium  dioxide  pigments. 

The  Japanese  Govariunent  approved  for- 
mation of  two  new  companies  in  which  Du 
Pont  win  own  50  percent  of  equity  capital, 
contributing  know-how  and  cash.  Showa 
Neoprene  KJC.,  60  percent  owned  by  Showa 
Denko  K.K.,  will  manufacture  and  sell  neo- 
prene synthetic  rubber,  and  Mitsui  Poly- 
chemicals Co.,  Ltd.,  50  percent  owned  by 
Mitsui  Petrochemical  Industries,  Ltd.,  will 
manufacture  and  sell  polyethylene.  Con- 
struction of  neoprene  plant  at  Kawasaki  and 
polyethylene  plant  at  Otake  was  underway. 

PBIMCIPAI.    PLANTS    AND    PmOPIXTIXS 

Company  operates  79  plants  in  68  commu- 
nities in  28  States. 

Elastomer  chemicals  department:  Beau- 
mont, Tex..  Deepwater  Point.  N.J.,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  Montague.  Mich. 

Electrochemlcals  department:  Niagara 
Falls.  N.T.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Perth  Amboy, 
NJ. 

Kxplosives  department:  Barksdale,  Wis.; 
Birmingham.  Ala.;  Carl  Junction,  Mo.;  Car- 


ney's Point,  N jr.:  Du  Pont,  Wash.;  Olbbstown, 
NJ.;  Louvlers.  Colo.;  Martlnsburg.  W.  Va.; 
Mooslc.  Pa.;  Old  Hickory,  Tenn.;  Pompton 
Lakes.  NJ.;  Seneca,  111.;  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Fabrics  and  finishes  department:  Chicago, 
111.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  South  San  Francisco. 
Calif.;  Toledo,  Ohio;  Everett,  Mass.;  Flint, 
Mich.;  Fort  Madison,  Iowa;  Parlln.  N.J.;  Fair- 
field, Conn.;  Newburgh.  N.Y.;  Tucker,  Ga.; 
Columbia,  Tenn. 

Film  department:  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Clinton, 
Iowa;  Old  Hickory.  Tenn.;  Richmond,  Va.; 
ClrclevlUe.  Ohio;  Tecumseh.  Kans. 

Industrial  and  blochemlcals  department: 
Cleveland.  North  Bend,  and  Toledo,  Ohio; 
PhUadelphia  and  Cornwells  Heights,  Pa.; 
Linden,  N.J.;  East  Chicago  and  Fortville, 
Ind.;  Wurtland,  Ky.;  Ecorse.  Mich.;  La  Porte. 
Tex.;  Richmond.  Va.;  Belle.  W.  Va. 

Organic  chemicals  department:  Deepwater 
Point,  NJ.;  Loutevllle,  Ky.;  Antioch,  Calif.; 
East  Chicago,  Ind. 

Photo  products  department:  Parlln,  NJ.; 
Rochester,  N.Y.;  Towanda.  Pa. 

Pigments  department:  Baltimore.  Md.; 
Newark.  N.J.;  Edge  Moor  and  Newport.  Del.; 
Brevard.  N.C.;  New  Johnsonvllle,  Tenn.;  Law- 
tey  and  Starke.  Fla. 

Polychemicals  department:  Parkersburg. 
W.  Va.;  Orange.  Tex.;  Leominster.  Mass.; 
Victoria,  Tex. 

Textile  fibers  department:  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  Kinston.  N.C.;  Martinsville.  Va.;  Old 
Hickory,  Tenn.;  Richmond.  Va.;  Seaford,  Del.; 
Waynesboro,  Va.;  Camden,  S.C. 

Subsidiaries  and  affiliates  plants:  (See 
"Subsidiaries  and  Affiliates"  and  appended 
statements.) 

Construction  expenditures: 

1960 >  $214.  000.  000 

1959 — 174,  000.  000 

1958—1 231.  000,  000 

1957. 220,  000.  000 

1956 167.000,000 

1955 119.  000,  000 

1954 120.  000,  000 

1953— 135,  000,  000 

1952 126,  000,  000 

1951.-^ 135,  000.  000 

1950 114.  000.  000 

1949 86.  000.  000 

1948 »  117.  000.  000 

1947 116.  000,  000 

1946 92,  000,  000 

1946 »35.000,  000 

1944 '  25,  000,  000 

1943 »  16,  000,  000 

>  Principal  expenditures  were  made  on 
projects  for:  "Dacron"  polyester  fiber;  neo- 
prene synthetic  rubber;  "Alathon"  poly- 
ethylene resin;  "Mylar"  polyester  film; 
"Tefion"  fiuorocarbon  resin:  nylon;  "Delrin" 
acetal  resin;  polyethylene  films;  "Orion" 
acrylic  staple;  Caprolactam;  sulfuric  acid, 
tetramethyl  lead  antiknock  compound, 
"Lycra"  spandex  yam. 

*  Includes  purchase  price  of  neoprene  plant 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  formerly  owned  by  the 
Government. 

» Excludes  plants  for  U.S.  and  British  Gov- 
ernment. 

Six  plants  were  completed  and  began  op- 
erations in  1960  as  follows:  At  Old  Hickory, 
Tenn.,  for  the  manufactvire  of  "Dacron" 
polyester  staple  and  dimethyl  terephthalate 
(DMT),  "Mylar"  polyester  film,  and  other 
products.  For  polyethylene  film  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  a  high  density  polyethylene  at 
Orange,  Tex.;  acrylonltrile  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  and  tetramethyl  lead  at  Deepwater 
Point,  N.J. 

Construction  of  a  research  laboratory  for 
Elastomer  Chemicals  department  was  com- 
pleted at  the  company's  experimental  sta- 
tion near  Wilmington. 

A  metallurgical  development  center  fully 
equipped  to  speed  development  of  high-tem- 


perature metals  for  Jet  engines,  rockets,  mis- 
sllea,  and  atomic  power  generators  was  com- 
pleted at  Baltimore.  Md. 

Consolidation  of  production  of  trichlor- 
ethylene solvent  in  modernized  facilities  at 
Niagara  Falls.  N.Y.,  resulted  in  the  closing  of 
Wyandotte.  Mich.,  plant. 

It  was  expected  the  construction  expendi- 
tures would  approximate  $205  million  In 
1961. 

SALAEIXS  AND   WAGES 

The  following  tabulations  is  for  company 
and  consolidated  subsidiaries  excluding  Gov- 
ernment-owned plants: 

|In  millions  of  dollars] 


Wares  and 

Percent  of 

AveriMe 

salaries 

net  from 

number  of 

operation 

employees 

19fi0       

S3S.2 

2S6 

88.514 

19W 

592.9 

206 

84.561 

1968 

579.8 

273 

86.886 

1967 

575.6 

217 

90,088 

19i5«     

534.8 

210 

80,449 

19R.'> 

491.2 

168 

87,463 

lOM 

468.3 

191 

86,931 

1953 

4S7.6 

306 

93.091 

1952 

414.6 

292 

88,060 

1951    

382.5 

274 

86.878 

1960 

330.1 

176 

79.986 

1949 

293.1 

219 

74,759 

1948 

293.8 

271 

7e,5rj 

MANAGEMZNT 

Officers 

Crawford  H.  Greenewalt,  president. 

Lammot  du  P.  Copeland,  vice  president. 

T.  Crawley  Davis,  vice  president. 

David  H.  Dawson,  vice  president. 

Henry  B.  du  Pont,  vice  president. 

Robert  L.  Hershey,  vice  president. 

George  E.  Holbrook.  vice  president. 

Samuel  Lenber,  vice  president. 

Robert  L.  Richards,  vice  president. 

R.  Russell  Pippin,  treasiu'er. 

Richard  R.  Crass,  assistant  treasurer. 

H.  Wallace  Evans,  assistant  treasurer. 

Earl  L.  Gilpin,  assistant  treasurer. 

Charles  A.  Kline.  Jr..  assistant  treasurer. 

Eldon  M.  Robinson,  assistant  treasurer. 

Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  secretary. 

Henry  T.  Bush,  Jr.,  assistant  secretary. 

D.  Irving  Cashell,  assistant  secretary. 

Samuel  A.  Milliner,  Jr.,  assistant  secretary. 

Directors 

-  Walter  S.  Carpenter,  Jr..  chairman. 
Walter  J.  Beadle. 

-  Donaldson  Brown. 
Charles  A.  Cary. 

'  Lammot  du  P.  Copeland. 
Jasper  E.  Crane. 
John  F.  Daley. 
Walter  Dannenbaum. 
Colgate  W.  Darden.  Jr. 
'  -  T.  Crawley  Davis. 

>  David  H.  Dawson. 
» Emile  F.  du  Pont. 
Eugene  E.  du  Pont. 
'  Henry  B.  du  Pont. 
Irenee  du  Pont,  Jr. 
Henry  F.  du  Pont. 

=  Pierre  S.  du  Pont. 

»  William  du  Pont,  Jr. 

*  James  B.  Eliason. 

1  •  Crawford  H.  Greenewalt. 

>  Robert  L.  Hershey. 

>  George  E.  Holbrook. 

>  Samuel  Lenher. 
Bernard  Peyton. 

'  Robert  L.  Richards. 
Edmund  G.  Robinson. 
Hugh  R.  Sharp,  Jr. 
Frederic  A.  Wardenburg. 
Roger  Williams. 


<  Member  of  executive  committee. 
>  Member  of  finance  committee. 
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An  above  »t  Wilmington.  Del.,  except 
Messrs.  Donaldson  Brown,  Port  Deposit,  Md.; 
Colgate  W.  Darden.  Jr.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
Bernard  Peyton,  New  York. 

Auditors:   Price  Waterhouse  &  Co. 

Annual  meeting:  Second  Monday  In  April 
if  not  legal  holiday  and  If  legal  holiday  then, 
on  next  succeeding  Monday  not  a  legal 
holiday. 

Number  of  stockholders:  Dec.  31,  19M: 
Preferred,  21.279;  common,  210,840;  both 
classes.  226,640. 

Number  of  employees:  Dec.  31,  1960,  87,935, 
excluding  7,405  employees  at  Government- 
owned  plants. 

General  office:  1007  Market  Street.  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Bonus  plans:  Bonus  plans  have  been  In 
effect  since  1905.  Three  bonus  plans  are  In 
force,  designated  as  plans  "A",  "B".  and  "C." 
Under  plan  A  bonus  awards  may  be  granted 
for  conspicuous  service  of  any  nature  re- 
gardless of  amount  of  company's  earnings. 
Under  plan  B  bonus  awards  may  be  granted 
to  employees  who  have  contributed  most  In 
a  general  way  to  company's  success  by  their 
ability,  efficiency  and  loyalty.  Maxlmiun 
amount  which  can  be  made  available  for  B 
bonus  awards  Is  dependent  upon  company 
earnings,  as  defined  In  the  plan.  Bonxis 
awards  under  plan  B  shall  be  made  from  the 
B  bonus  funds  which  company  shall  estab- 
lish and  to  which  shall  be  credited  annually 
an  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  bonus 
and  salary  committee.  This  amount  shall 
not  exceed  20  percent  of  consolidated  net 
earnings  after  adding  back  provision  for 
B  bonus  and  deducting  net  Income  from 
investment  In  General  Motors  common  and 
6  percent  of  bonus  net  capital  employed 
(which  excludes  capital  employed  In  invest- 
ment In  General  Motors) . 

Bonuses  under  plans  A  and  B  may  be 
awarded  In  common  stock  acquired  by  the 
company,  or  In  cash  to  be  Invested  In  new 
conunon  stock  Issued  directly  to  beneficiaries, 
or  In  form  of  cash,  or  In  two  or  more  of  said 
forms. 

Awards  under  plan  C.  originally  approved 
by  stockholders  November  12.  1957,  may 
be  granted  to  employees  who  concurrently 
are,  or  otherwise  would  be.  recommended 
for  B  bonus.  Awards,  which  Etre  a  substi- 
tute for  part  of  B  bonus  awards,  are  grant- 
ed In  form  of  dividend  units  which  may 
be  accompanied  by  an  option  to  buy  com- 
mon stock.  In  cases  where  dividend  units 
are  accompanied  by  options,  units  will  termi- 
nate upon  exercise  of  options.  In  proportion 
to  number  of  shares  purchased. 

A  dividend  tmlt  entitles  recipient  to  re- 
ceive until  death  or  until  85th  anniversary 
of  birth,  whichever  is  later,  cash  payments 
equal    to    dividends   paid   on   one   share    of 


common  stock.  Maximum  number  of  divi- 
dend units  which  may  be  awarded  to  all 
beneficiaries  for  any  year,  as  defined  in  the 
plan,  is  l'-^  times  figure  determined  by  divid- 
ing value  per  share  at  which  conunon  stock 
will  be  awarded  or  sold  to  B  bonus  bene- 
ficiaries into  excess  of  ( 1 )  maximum  amount 
which  may  be  credited  to  B  bonus  fund 
over  (2)  actual  credit  to  fund.  Hence, 
awards  of  C  bonus  can  be  made  only  by 
virtue  of  a  reduction  in  amount  available  for 
B  bonus. 

Provisions  for  bonus  awards  (excluding  C 
awards: 


Cre<lU  to  B 

Perwnt 

Year 

A  award  < 

fund 

Total 

of  net 
income* 

1960.... 

'TW.996 

<  32. 579, 000 

33,319.996 

11  3 

1980..  . 

3U3,<S9 

3B.  SW,  (KK) 

37,  2a«.  4.^9 

11  0 

1958.... 

t>2H,  iM 

27.  53a.  IJOO 

as.  ifii.  WA 

11.1 

1987.... 

SH2,«08 

34,  113.()l)(l 

34.  (W5.  »riH 

110 

19SB.... 

fiio.  na 

3A.  440, 000 

37.050.  IM 

12.3 

IMfi.... 

638.  oao 

41.812.597 

42.450.917 

12.2 

19M... 

430,254 

34.389.000 

34,  S19.  254 

12.1 

1968. ... 

1,047. 970 

24.  334.  fM 

25.  372,  R69 

13.  « 

1982.... 

738.838 

23,US8.93H 

23,  fi«7.  7«fi 

15.6 

1951... 

600,540 

23.  598. 056 

24,  204,  596 

14.2 

>  Cash  and  cost  or  market  of  Du  Punt  oomtnon  stock 
awarded . 

'  Percent  of  net  income  for  year,  before  dedurtinf  above 
bonus  charees  nn<l  excluding  net  Income  froni  Investment 
In  Oencral  Motors. 

'  Oninted  in  1U60  to  153  employees,  such  awards  con- 
sistinR  of  H21.4."»y  in  cash  and  1,431  shares  of  Du  Pont 
$5i>ar.  common  stock  acfjaired  by  company  and  awardea 
at  S22:).31  a  share. 

<  Kur  liJ60  U  bonus  awards  toUlins  $32,201,380  hav« 
been  pruntcd  to  9..W3  employees  in  Februiiry  1961.  Th«? 
awards  consisted  of  $13,294,972  in  cash  and  $lH.906.«in8  in 
cash  to  be  invested  in  93, 136 .shares  of  new  common  stock 
to  be  Lssued  directly  to  bcneflciaries  at  $203  a  share. 

C  bonus  awards  were  granted  to  61  em- 
ployees In  February  1961.  Awards  consisted 
of  17,925  dividend  units  accompanied  by 
options  to  purchase  23.906  common  shares  at 
$210.75  per  share,  and  5.337  dividend  units 
not  accompanied  by  stock  options.  Options 
will  expire  at  end  of  8  years  unless  termi- 
nated earlier  In  accordance  with  terms  of 
plan. 

In  1960  payments  to  employees  under  divi- 
dend units  totaled  9457.760;  this  amount  is 
excluded  from  above  tabulation. 

Percentages  of  total  bonus  charges  to  net 
Income  available  before  bonus  charges  (and 
bond  Interest  in  years  1927-36)  and  after  ex- 
cluding Income  from  General  Motors  invest- 
ment for  other  years  are  as  follows: 

Percent 

1927 ; a.  98 

1928 8.  39 

1929 10.  39 

1930 6.  83 

1931.- 5.  36 

1932.._ __ .  82 

1933... 8.  91 


ferctnt 

1W4. 8.  70 

1935 11. 16 

1936 It.  42 

1937- 12.  88 

1939 — ___    12.82 

1942 niiiizimim  ».  5 

1943 10.  8 

1944 10.  6 

1946 9.  8 

1946 14.  4 

1947 18.  4 

1948 14.  1 

1949 14.  7 

I960-- 10.  4 

Nor. — For  details  of  bonus  plans  prior  to 
modification  effected  as  of  January  1,  1937, 
see  Moody's  1938  Industrial  Manual. 

Pension  trust:  At  beginning  of  1964  com- 
pany had  two  i>enslon  trxists.  one  established 
In  1929  and  the  other  In  1942.  The  1929 
trust  had  received  no  contributions  since 
1939  because  the  truet,  being  revocable, 
failed  thereafter  to  meet  the  changed  re- 
quirements of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  Ceduct  such 
contributions  for  tax  purposes.  Moreover, 
the  Income  of  the  1929  trust  was  subject 
to  Federal  tax. 

In  August  1964.  company  repaid  $12  mil- 
lion borrowed  from  the  1929  tnist.  The  as- 
sets (about  $12.1  million)  and  obligations  of 
that  trust  were  then  merged  with  those  of 
the  1942  triut.  and  the  1929  trust  was  termi- 
nated. As  a  result  of  the  merger,  $2.4  mil- 
lion of  the  transferred  amount — that  portion 
which  had  not  previotisly  been  deductible  for 
tax  purposes — became  deductible  in  1964; 
remaining  $9.7  million  had  been  deducted  in 
the  1930's. 

The  1942  trust  has  been  ruled  a  tax-exempt 
trust  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Funds  contributed  to  this  trust  may  not  be 
recovered  by  company  except  to  extent  per- 
mitted by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
the  regulations  thereunder  relating  to  tax- 
exempt  pension  trusts.  Pursuant  to  author- 
ization of  stockholders  on  April  8,  1946,  that 
company  should  continue,  within  certain 
limits,  practice  of  making  such  contributions 
to  1942  trust  as  the  directors  deem  to  be  in 
the  best  Interests  of  company,  a  contribu- 
tion of  $12,600,000  was  made  to  the  trtist  in 
1947.  $14  million  In  1948.  $14,800,000  in  1949. 
$19  million  In  1950.  $23  million  In  1951.  $23 
mllUon  In  1952.  $37,500,000  in  1953.  $48,800,- 
000  in  1954.  $36  million  In  1956.  $39  million  In 
1956.  $53  million  In  1957.  $51,600,000  in  1958. 
$55,400,000  In  1959.  and  $58,500,000  In  1960 
Assets,  at  cost,  held  by  the  tnistee  amounted 
to  $663,675,828  at  December  31,  I960. 


Comparative  consolidated  income  account,  years  ended  Dec.  31 
(Taken  Irom  reports  to  Securities  and  Kichange  CommLtslon.    Including  only  wholly  owned  sohaidivlcit.  or  pr;irticnny  so) 


Net  sales  • „ 

Other  operating  revenues 

Total  sales  and  operating  revenues 

Cost  of  Roods  sold  and  operating  charges  ' „.„„... 

Peliing,  eeneral  and  administrative  expenses  '♦ ....... 

Depreciation  and  obsolescence* .............. 

Provision  for  doubtful  accounts 


Operating  profit ....•.— 

Dividends  from  OM  investment 

Dividends  subsidiaries,  not  oonsolklsted  '. 
Dividends  from  other  security  investment. 

Interest  on  securities 

Profit— sale  of  securities,  net 

Miscellaneous  other  income,  net 


Total  income 

Provision  tor  Federal  income  tax  > 

Provision  for  other  Ineome  Ux«s 


Net  income  to  surplus  ' 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tabia. 


19$0 


$2, 142.  575. 536 
27. 287. 500 


3.109.863.0SB 

1.257.381.  554 

266.«72,2«3 

155.l53.f>51 

897,334 


489,758,204 

126,000.000 

6. 510.  9«2 

260.000 

17. 53S,  2«! 


1,238,596 


641.303.023 

M4.  3401  496 

15.  659.  183 


381.403.345 


IttSB 


$3,114,322,970 
39,688,729 


1144,  Oil.  099 

1.177.129,880 

244.672.210 

143,062.889 

878. 8S1 


578,867.880 

126.000.OOU 

6..V«.944 

29.S,  IW<H 

15,H37,  544 


45.470 


727.  800, 906 

394,450.000 

14.424.296 


41K  605.  610 


1958 


1957 


$1,829,340,758 
29.727.433 


1.838. 977. 191 

1.112.604.000 

220.  1 16.  787 

130.  7W.  061 

473.807 


394.993.140 

126. 000.  noo 

6.01  •■2,471 

357.600 

10.656,496 


1.113.667 


510,033.274 

180,000.000 

8,6S4.405 


341.248,800 


$1,964,024,295 
35,041,456 


1, 999, 667,  751 

1. 133,  .S36.  533 

217,008.107 

121.981.786 

544, 667 


836.806,368 

136,000.000 

5.  973,  870 

495,074 

15,  H5A,  496 


3.021.000 


676.941.877 

272.iao,aio 

8,  21 1,  .S3« 


306, ''10.341 


1964 


$1,  888.  445.  757 
38.907.610 


1068 


$1,900,197,444 
32.187.400 


1,917,353.387 

1.006^940.203 

304.091.380 

118, 308. 037 

813.683 


499.  803.  213 

1'26.  UUU.  UOO 

h.  927, 830 

8ea«s7 

11,730,0M 


^>M.OB 


643,766,778 

351.920,000 

8,445,470 


383,401,308 


1.941.384.933 

1,03I,H97.666 

192.  509.  489 

118,472.830 

840.002 


807. 8U,  207 

13^  900.000 

6.328.187 

430,676 

U    UQU    UUU 

4.114.383 
tfr  398,008 


75Z032.S03 

113.000.000 

8.876^809 


431,555,884 


1084 


$1, 007. 640.  m 

21.608.4M 


1.709,255.247 
996,  612, 924 
106,  747. 236 
112,782,624 

391.  5n 


402.718.8^5 
100,  000.  Olio 
1,S34,4.W 
3,073,794 
a.006,6M 
1. 0X^831 
$$.000 


610.138,323 

258,290,000 

7.440.307 


344.386,018 


l^.. 


1961 
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Consolidated  surplus  becintUnc  of  year 

Adjustment— revikluatlofi  of  QM  investment  (credit)  ' 

Other  surplus  credits  • 

Preferred  divldeads ... 

Common  dividends  (In  casb) . .. 

Consolidated  surplus,  end  of  year 

Supplementary  profit  and  MB*  data: 

Maintenance  and  repaltl ......... ...... ..•,.^.. 

Amortiiation  of  patent 

Taxes  (other  than  Inoone  and  excess  profit)  ■* 


1900 


$1,146,600,198 

75.600.000 

16.780.978 

10.040.825 

309.851.678 


2,300.852.018 

147.678.019 

107.070 

M,  757. 742 


1990 


$2,021,086,297 

22.050.000 

15.468.813 

10.049.825 

330.810.607 


2.146.600,198 

128.103.200 

88,228 

31.039,068 


1968 


81,876,002,216 

66,150.000 

22.205,446 

10,049,825 

274.190.400 


$1,712,036,488 
72,450.000 


2.021,056,297 

117,806,765 

81,660 

24,683.680 


1957 


10.049,825 
296,254,788 


1,875,092,216 

122,525.445 

96.031 

26,390.882 


1966 


$1,504,130,612 
131,250,000 
80.120 
10.049.825 
295.875.636 


1,712.936.488 

116.037,610 

92,790 

23, 612, 813 


1085 


$1,321,560,061 
79.350.000 
317.253 
10.049.825 
318.611.861 


1.804.130,512 

106,090.936 

66.612 

23,027,496 


1964 


$1,167,951,282 

55,000,000 

15,122.643 

10. 574.828 

250.316.084 


1,321.560.061 

100.772.209 

46,668 

19,514.306 


>  Include  related  portioaB  of  items  shown  tmder  "Supplementary  profit  and  loss 
data"  below  statement. 

>  Excludes  equity  In  profits  ol  majority-owned  companies  not  consolidated  whicli 
exceeded  the  dividends  received  from  such  companies  ny  approximately:  Not  staled 
after  1987:  1967,  $1,488,069:  19M.  $4,967,478;  I9i55,  dr  $427,006;  1964,  $4,736,136. 

'  Includes  proristoo  for  liability  under  KenettotiHtions  Act. 

•  Includes  provlsioa  'or  B-bonus  (cr»dlte<l  to  fund):  1960.  $32.579i)00:  1969. 
$36,835,000;  108$,  $27,883,000;  1987.  $34,113,000:  1966.  $36,440,000;  1966.  $4^812.597; 
1954,  $34,380,000. 

•  Includes  accelerated  dorr  eolation:  1960.  $55,238;  1969.  $e8>.652;  1968,  $3,330,422; 
1957,  $5,878,(M3    1966,  $9,540,745;  1955,  $12>t4,361;  1954.  $12,305,819. 


'  BesultinK  from  adJustlnK  book  value  of  Investment  in  General  Motors  common 
stock  to  correspond  closely  with  net  asset  value  thereof  as  shown  by  the  balance 
sheets  ol  General  -Motors  Corp.  at  preceding  Dec.  31.  See  also  note  8  under  consoli- 
dated balance  sheet  below. 

■  Includes  excess  of  issue  price  over  par  value  of  commmi  stock  issued  to  employees 
(shares)-  1960,  67,987;  1950.  75.516;  1958,  127,183;  1955-67,  none;  1954,  150,058. 

•  Sales  do  not  include  the  value  of  prwlucts  manufactured  in  U.S.  Oovemment- 
owned  plants.  Compensation  for  constructinR  and  operating  such  plants  is  prind'- 
pally  on  a  fixed-fee  basis  and  is  included  in  "other  otterating  revenues." 

••Includes  payroll  taxes  (1960,  $15,902,841). 


Record  of  earnings,  years  eruied  Dec.  St 


i$a. 

1»<3. 

i»a. 

1944. 
1948. 
1946. 
1947. 
1948. 
1»«0. 
1980. 
1961. 
1983. 
1963. 
1954. 


!f  et  sale«  and 
Operating 
'revenue 


l|.V)3, 

523, 

612, 

646. 

I  631, 

'  661, 

795, 

977, 

l,<>31, 

1,309, 

1,545. 

1,613. 

1,765, 

1,709, 


352,294 
463,385 
999,287 
168,395 
575.414 
824.083 
638.075 
862.373 
979,405 
528,190 
652.  851 
035,812 
432,ff24 
255,247 


Cost  and 
exiN-nses 


$345,218,183 

390, 322.  623 

446,  532, 621 

484,968,J65 

508,251,445 

518.289.070 

630, 102.  4V2 

778,481,287 

784,293,376 

904,076.670 

1,041,021,844 

1.107,445,518 

1,215,517,112 

1.216.536.352 


0|)oratlng 
profit 


$158,134,111 
133,140,762 
166,406,666 
161,200.130 
123.323,900 
143.535,018 
165,435,583 
199,345.086 
247,686.029 
405.451.520 
804.631.007 
506.  fWO.  294 
549.914.912 
492. 718, 806 


Other  In- 
come and 
de<luctions 
(net) 


$36,584,830 
26.637,687 
•26,  m,  739 
36,918.257 
34. 576. 889 
32.272.343 
20. 805. 513 
53. 125. 450 
86.160.968 

131.560.789 
08.063.629 
94,312.728 
96.703.828 

117,406.427 


Inoome 
before 
taxw 


$194,718,941 
150.778.449 
193.182,405 
196.118.387 
157.900,858 
175.807,356 
186.341,096 
252,  470, 536 
333,856,017 
537,a21.300 
597,714,636 
899.903.022 
648, 618,  740 
610,125,322 


Inoome 
taxes ' 


$104,317,471 

95,837,174 

123,475,586 

117,248,281 

80, 379, 851 

63,187,680 

66.231,336 

95,ff24,914 

120, 183, 876 

229,419,396 

376.970,825 

375. 838. 472 

413.053.474 

265,739,307 


Net 
Income 


800,401,470 

63,941.278 

69.  706. 819 

80. 870, 106 

77,521,007 

112.619,706 

120,009,760 

157,445,622 

213,672,141 

307,601.913 

220,743,811 

224,064.650 

238,866,206 

344,386,015 


Common 
dividends 


$77,462,648 

47.224,141 

47,  224. 665 

58, 325, 570 

58,  374,  725 

77, 853, 447 

88.976.333 

106,730,616 

152.804.689 

240,756,214 

160,  237,  502 

100,685,947 

172.609,813 

250,316,054 


Common 
shares  out- 
standing I 


$11,064,078 
11,107,840 
11,109,993 
11,109,680 
11,117,88$ 
11,121,98$ 
11,122,190 
11,152,161 
44,799.182 
44.996,739 
45.148.732 
45.272.809 
45,422.730 
45. 623, 109 


Earnings  per 

common 

share ' 


r.49 
6.07 
6.80 
6.60 
6.29 
9.44 
9.86 

13.12 
4.82 
6.  SO 
164 
4.70 
4.94 
7.33 


.  I  number  of  $20  par  ($5  par  after  4-ror-l  stock  split  effective  June  15,  1949) 
common  skares  outstandiiig  during  year  (excluding  average  number  of  shares  in 
treasury). 


>  Based  on  average  number  of  shares  outstanding  during  the  year  (excluding  aver- 
age number  of  shares  in  treasury);  and  excluding  equity  in  undivided  profits  and  losses 
of  majority-owned  companies  not  consolidated. 

»  Net  of  reversion  of  excess  reserves  for  income  taxes. 


Comparative  consolidated  balance  sheet,  as  of  Dec.  SI  • 
{Taken  from  rt'iwrts  to  S<'curltles  and  Exchange  Commi.ssion;  including  only  .subsidiaries  wholly  owno<I  or  i)rafti«illy  so] 


AMBTS 


I- 


Cash 

MarkeUble  securities  » tt 

Notes  and  aceooBts  rseeivawe,  net  (tra4e><. 
MlaoeUaiieoas  seceoats  recM^vbl'  advances,  etc. 

Inventories  •» Jj. 

Deferred  charfee 11 .—.. 

Total  current  assets  , 

Investments— O.M.  oommMi  • 

Doenrittes  o(  subsidiaries  not  consolidated  • 

Ciiairiii  beld  for  bonus  aiTOrds  ■• 

Otber  isrurlties  and  Investments  ' 

Plants  and  proi>«rtie!<  fbook  value)  " 

Depreciation  end  ol>8o)escence  reserve  ■* 


■    Net  property  sccoant«. 

noodwni.  patents,  Iradem^ns,  etc. 


Total. 


kUu' 


UAWunxs 


Accounts  and  acoeptanoes  payable 

Miscellaneous  aoooants  payable,  advances,  etc. 

Provision  for  Federal  and  other  taxes  * 

Portion  of  provMon  to  empk>yees'  bonus 

Accrued  payrolls ...J.L.... ...... ......... 

Other  accruals Jj — — • 

Dividends  payable  on  preferred  stock. 


ToUl  current  liabliitlos 

Provision  of  employee  boniis  awards  •.-.- 

Hi-serve  for  Insurance . 

Keserve  for  contingencies. J 4. 

Keserve  for  pensions  '• IX 

Preferred  stock  $4.50  cumulative  * 

Preferred  stock  $3.80  cumulative 

Ceramon  stock  ($8) ^ 

Earned  surplus \. 

Paid-in  surplus 

Revaluation  surplas . 


Total. 


$100,451,566 
230, 104,  952 
194.  .S96,149 

11,310,309 
830,  410,  437 

12,192.301 


810, 066, 714 

l.UOk  $80^000 

28,744,358 


4.406.660 
2. 166. 444, 808 
1,282,750.008 


863. 685. 710 
42,006,588 


3, 948, 78a  086 


49,071.975 
18,380,287 
18,847,688 
34.301,860 

6,406,660 
17,004,663 

2.812,486 


145, 485. 393 
25.465.329 

8, 607, 141 


168,885,000 
70.000,000 

S2Bl378,168 
1.161. 378. 403 

14^881,171 
1.002,592,358 


^948, 700,036 


1980 


$106.  580,  843 
240,178,842 
173.  381.  202 

11.325.847 
296,403,943 

14.624,878 


842.504,565 

1,065.280,000 

28,644.776 


3,068,461 

1,998,7.S2, 157 
1,170,672,464 


828,079,603 
41,882,149 


2, 709,  429, 634 


52, 919, 192 
17, 601, 726 
19,933,425 
32,133.845 

3.86^816 
19,5n,314 

2,612,456 


148,543.773 
36,877,050 

9,308,303 


168,885,000 
70.000.000 
220,035.230 
1,089.476,650 
130.221.193 
926,992,355 


2, 799, 429, 634 


1088 


$101,682,151 
202.591,342 
172,353.979 

10.444.699 
244,711.744 

12.940.639 


744.  724.  554 

1,033,200.000 

28,646.701 


1.350.913 
1,904.082.223 
1,104.779.997 


799,302,226 
41,904,661 


2, 649, 129, 065 


48,560,340 
12,814.227 
12,499.250 
31,645,185 

3.388,660 
17.580,827 

2,812,456 


120.017,654 
22.018.033 

9, 494, 431 


168,885,000 
70,000.000 
228.657.640 
1.001,361,  !S62 
114.752,380 
904.942,355 


2.  649. 129. 056 


1087 


$104,  367. 988 

231,  323. 603 

143.  997. 872 

7,  673. 390 

278, 728.  649 

12, 315.  547 


778,307.049 

967,060,000 

28,316,809 


1,348.358 
1.734,854,757 
1,032.476,276 


702.378.481 
41.980.416 


2,519.381,173 


49, 547, 999 
11,702,345 
13,647.097 
40.000,954 

6,833,987 
17,  506, 479 

2, 512, 456 


141,751,317 
26,028,945 

9,001,970 


168,885,000 
70,000,000 

228,021,725 

944.352.927 
92,546.934 

838,792,355 


2.5l9,381,irj 


1050 


$106, 886, 113 

340,802,449 

161.797.843 

7,866,193 

241.931.600 

12,071.620 


772,255,818 

804.600.000 

28,372,400 

23,  065,  735 

1,046,637 

1,556.630.192 

954. 084,  942 


602,545,250 
41,973,061 


2,363,868,921 


53,609,464 
11,916,620 
13, 107, 978 
38,630,668 

7, 150. 121 
16,059.572 

2.512,456 


142.976,779 
31.839,575 

9, 199,  354 


168,885,000 
70.000.000 

228.021.725 

854.047,199 
92.646.934 

766, 342,  355 


2, 363.  8.58. 921 


1088 


$103,700,148 

346^546,858 

146,243.052 

7.068,234 

223.203,006 

10.704.356 


737, 525. 740 

763, 350, 000 

28,724.964 

20,309,804 

1,064,168 

,437,073,081 

876,876.062 


861.497,870 
42,044.238 


2, 154. 606. 877 


52. 100. 764 
17. 465. 831 
16,  247,  570 
33,  474,  248 

6,086,812 
13.687.792 

2.512.466 


141.535.973 

33,932.251 

6. 917. 603 

1.183,723 


168,885,000 
70.000.000 

228,021.725 

776, 571, 352 
92,406,806 

635.092,385 


2,154.606,877 


1054 


$105, 649. 856 
221.944.555 
142.491,894 

7,  743,  323 
206.986,682 

9,911,835 


$0$.OOQ,$0$ 

38, 70$.  000 

16.866,287 

1,729,101 

1,386,831,048 

801.331.042 


855.200.006 
41. 85a  974 


1,946.072.603 


61,032.507 
12.911.231 
12.311,201 
27,  760, 196 

4.806,076 
13.428,871 

2,512.486 


134.882,627 

$25,402,273 

6.209.906 

1.132,011 


166,886.000 
70.000,000 

228,021,725 

673,677,  IM 
02, 149, 653 

655,742,355 


1,946,072,630 


Bee  footnote*  at  oad  oC  taMou 
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Comparative  consolidated  btUat  ce  atitet,  <u  of  Dee.  SI — Continued 

1960 

1860 

1068 

10S7 

iei« 

1066 

1064 

LUBIUTUS— <x>n. 
Net  current  assets 

1713,580,321 

(") 

306,410,040 
37,718,280 

155,153,651 
48,087,017 

$803,900,782 

m 

166, 771,630 
71,101,706 

143,062,880 
77,170.422 

$615,706,900 

222. 367, 901 
63, 130, 626 

130,780,061 
aB,48e.S40 

$636,56.V732 

23,615,831 

317,080.819 

38.  HM,  254 

121.981.786 
43,600.462 

$620,279,030 

21,0(27,863 

162,971,736 

33, 415, 475 

115.205.037 

36, 810. 301 

114,244 

$505,980,767 

16,070,384 

133, 316,  m 

41,673,907 

118,473,910 
44,327.600 

$868,875,518 
18,407,300 

Siipplemental  balance  sheet  data; 

Equity  in  turpiis  of  major-owned   eonip«nleB— not 

conaolldated— induded  since  acquisition 

Property  account— Analysis; 

Additions  at  cost . 

RetinTwntsor  sales 

lis,  383, 823 

Depreciated  rfsprve — Analysis: 

Aililitions  charged  to  income.. 

30,026,418 

Reiiremeiit,  renewals  cbarged  to  raaerve 

Other  additions  " 

113.783.838 

83. 802.  410 

'  700,000  no  par  shares. 

'  At  approTlmate  market  value. 

»  After  reserve  lor  doubtfol  accounts,  notes,  etc.  (I960,  $7,535,888). 

♦1,888,860  no  par  shares. 

»  Consists  in  1955-60,  63,000.000  shares  (IH  par)  carried  at  $17.96  In  I960;  $16.76  in 
1960;  $16.40  in  1968:  $0035  in  1967:  $14  J»  in  1066  and  $12.12  in  1965  per  share;  in  1964, 
20,iiiiii.(Ki(i  shares  ($5  par)  carried  at  per  share,  $30.45. 

Investment  in  (ieneral  Motors  Corp.  eomraon,  in  aoeordanoo  with  a  practice 
ioUowed  since  1U25,  has  been  revalued  annually  to  •■  amoant  whicJi  closely  cor- 
responds to  the  equity  indicated  by  the  consolidated  balaaee  ilieet  or  Ucnerai  Motora 
Corp.  at  I>ec.  31  of  the  preceding  year  as  reported  to  its  stockholders.  The  net  addi- 
tions to  consolidated  surplus  as  a  result  of  all  such  revaluations  amounted  to.499e,- 
22^.242  at  end  of  1960. 

Oeneral  .Motors  Corp.  common  was  sp  it  2  for  1,  effective  Oct.  3.  1980,  thereby 
Increasing  number  of  shares  held  by  company  from  10,000,000  shares  ($10  par)  to 
20.000.000  shares  ($5  par).  In  February  1955,  General  Motors  offered  common  stock- 
holders right  to  purchase  1  additional  share  at  $7.")  for  each  20  shares  owned.  Com- 
pany exercised  Its  rights,  incrt«asing  holdings  to  21,000,000  shares.  On  Sept.  30,  1056, 
General  Motors  common  stock  was  split  3  for  1,  tlkereby  Increasing  oomiwny's  hoid- 
inirs  to  63.000.000  shares  ($1*»  iw). 

Closing  market  price  for  General  Motors  common  stock  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  on  Dec.  30.  19fiO,  was  $40,625  a  share. 

•  Equity  in  net  asKU  of  majority-owned  companies  not  consoUdate<l  exceeded 
•arrylng  value  by  $70,808,773  at  Dec.  31,  1980,  which  amount  is  not  reflected  In  the 
flnancial  statements. 

'Includes  investments  in  companies  In  which  Du  Pont  owns  50  percent  or  |e« 
•f  outstanding  voting  stock. 

•  For  di-scriptlMi  ttcsee  under  "Bonus  IMan" above  consolidated  Income  account. 
Aggregate  ainoaots  duried  against  operating  income  for  bonuses  were  as  foUows: 


1980,  $33.319.996: 1950.  $37,228. 4.W;  1958,  $28,161,464;  1957,  $34,805,808;  1086,  $37,060  163 
1066.  $42,450,617;  1964,  $34,^19.254. 

•  AfUr  deducting  U.S.  Government  securities  held  for  payments:  1980,  $186,440,«n- 
1969.  S212,030.L>«7;  I9.'H,  $155,100,646;  1967,  $236,166,326;  1966,  $260,841,186;  1966,  $3:»  ' 
9««,1>40:  19.M.  $300.385,rj0.  ' 

10  The  $29.661,»»  provision  for  penskms  at  Dec.  31,  1963,  oonststing  of  $13,000,000 
borrowed  from  the  \fM  pension  trust  and  $17,661380  anfun<led  reserv*,  lofether 
with  amount  provided  In  19.M.  W!i.s  pai<l  In  1954  to  the  trustee  of  the  company's 
pension  tru.-st  fun<ls.  Assets,  at  cost,  held  by  the  tnisttv  of  company's  pension  trust 
l>ec  31.  IWiO,  $,'>«a.t)75.s:>;  ly.V.I.  Hy7,,',<i(i.7m,  l«,\s,  t43«'.,s.SJ,«n3  1«57  $3H1  47.^  167- 
196^  $32.\ft57.927:  1965,  $284,492,209;  ISM.  $247.«IK,91K.  gln(»  these  assets  are  Md 
in  a  trust  k>r  payment  of  reUrement  beneflta.  they  were  not  reflected  In  the  onu- 
solidHte<t  balance  stun't. 

"  Plant  and  pro(>erties  segregated  as  follows  (Dec.  31, 1980): 

Plant  and  e(iuipment $1,066,407,902 

Real  estate „ '  38,065i330 

Construction 17^  881,667 

_     Total 3.166.444.808 

Company  states  that  segregation  of  reserves  is  not  made  in  the  accounU  because 

It  Is  not  practicable. 

"  19.^:  Reserve  for  depredation  and  obsolescence,  at  Nov.  1.  10S6.  applicable 
to  equipment  of  International  Freighting  I'orp.  Inc.  which  became  a  oon- 
aoUdated  subsidiary  as  of  that  dale  and  wuj  dissolved  in  1967. 

u  Not  stated. 

■•  Common  shares  held  for  bonus  awards  to  employees:  None  after  19.56,  1061 
10e,33»«;  1955,  101,507;  1964,  n6,2»4.  ^ 

>•  See  note  (b)  below. 


Depreciation  and  obsolescence  policy :  Pro- 
Tiglon  for  depreciation  and  obsolescence  U 
made  at  rates  which  range  from  4  percent 
to  16  percent  per  annum  on  direct  manu- 
facturing facilities,  and  from  2  percent  to 
10  percent  per  annxun  on  research  power, 
general  and  service  facilities;  In  some  In- 
stances appropriately  higher  rates  are  used. 
These  rates,  based  on  cumulative  experience, 
are  reviewed  annually  and  revised  when 
necessary. 


Oeneral  nottt^ 

(a)  Principles  of  consolidation:  It  Is  the 
practice  of  company  to  Include  in  Its  con- 
solidated flnancial  statements  the  accounts 
of  all  subsidiaries  wholly  owned,  or  prac- 
tically so.  Statements  are  consolidated  on  a 
calendar  year  basis  and  Include  accounts  of 
certain  subsidiaries  operating  In  foreign 
countries  on  basis  of  12-month  periods  end- 
ing November  30,  adjusted  for  Inter-company 
transactions  to  December  81. 

As  of  June  28,  1967,  International  Frelght- 

Finaneial  and  operating  data 


ing  Corp..  Inc.  was  dissolved  and  lu  net 
assets  were  distributed  to  parent  company, 
(b)  Inventories:  Physical  Inventories  are 
taken  at  each  location  of  company  and  its 
consolidated  subsidiaries  at  some  time  dur- 
ing each  year  and  the  accounts  are  ad- 
justed, where  necessary,  on  basis  of  such 
physical  Inventories.  Inventories  are  valued 
at  average  cost  or  less,  not  in  excess  of  mar- 
ket. Estimated  unrealized  Interdepart- 
mental and  Intercompany  profits  are  elimi- 
nated from  Inventories. 


SUtlstical  record 


Xamed  per  share: 

Preferred 

Common  i 

Dividends  per  share: 

$4.80  preferred 

$3.50  preferred 

Common 

Price  range: 

$4.80  preferred 

$8.80  preferred.... 

Common. 

Net  tangible  assets  per  share: 

Preferred 

Common 

Number  of  shares: 

Preferred 

Common  » 

Coounan ' 


riNANCIAL  AND  OFZRATINa  RATIOS 


Current  a.ssels  divided  by  current  liabilities 

Percent  cash  and  securities  to  current  assets 

Percent  inventory  to  current  a.ssets 

Percent  net  current  assets  to  net  worth „_. 

Percent  property  depreciated .._.! 

Percent  annual  depreciatton  to  gross  property „! 

Cuplt4ilization: 

Percent  pref«Te«l  stock 

Percent  common  stock  an<l  surplns 

Balss  and  operating  revenue  divided  by  Inventory 

8alM  and  ojierating  revenue  divUled  by  receivables  (trade)  •. 

Percent  siales  and  o|>erating  revenue  to  net  property . 

Percent  sales  and  operating  revenue  to  total  assets . 

Percent  net  Income  to  total  ivsisets . . [ 

Percent  net  income  to  net  worth . _.. . .... 

I'referred  dividend  limes  earned r..!"".!"! 


1960 


$159.  66 
$&I0 

$4.80 
$3.50 
$6.76 

103-96H 

H3-74'2 

aseViTsH 

$1,141.60 
$64.24 

2,3>«.860 
46,Wvi,2«i2 
46^875,031 


8.90 
37.31 
37.30 
25.77 
59.21 

7.16 

8.63 
91.37 

6.77 
11.15 
246.65 
73.59 
12.93 
13.77 
37.96 


1959 


$175.27 
$8.92 

$4.80 
$3.50 
$7.00 

106-95 

86V:4'3 
278>i-2l»2>-j 

$1,076.97 
$6a96 

2,388,850 
45.7U3,ft2U 
46,807,044 


.5.67 
41.  16 
3.5.18 
26.64 
58.57 

7.  16 

9.14 
90.86 

7.23 
12.37 
258.91 
76.59 
14.96 
16.01 
41.66 


1958 


$142.85 
r  25 

$4.80 
$3.60 
$6.00 

112H-101 
91)i-80.'j 
214-172S 

$1,034.21 

$48.28 

2,388,650 
45,  709. 318 
46,731,628 


8. 77 
40.  W) 
32.86 
24.74 
68.02 

6.87 

9.80 
90.40 

7.  BO 
10.79 
232.68 
70.17 
12.88 
13.71 
13.96 


1957 


$166.03 
$8.48 

$4.80 
$3.80 
$6.60 

110-99 
80'  2-76H 
206-160^ 

$063.07 
,   $46.21 

2.388,8.% 
45.  ,S93,  ,160 
45,604,345 


5.49 
43.13 

35.81 

27.17 

50.51 

7.03 

10.30 

89.80 
7.17 
13.89 
284.70 
79.37 
15.74 
16.93 
39.46 


1066 


■  As  reported  by  company  on  average  number  of  shares  outstanding  daring  the  year 
(excluding  average  number  of  shares  in  treasury)  and  excluding  equity  In  undivlde<l 
profits  and  losses  of  majority-owned  conipiuiies  not  consolidated. 

'  Average  number  of  shares  outstanding  during  tlie  year  (excluding  average  number 
Of  shares  In  treasury) . 


$16a60 
$8.30 

K80 
$3.80 
$&80 

1214- 103K 

237-176H 

$80103 
$41.64 

2,388,850 
46.  534. 1130 
46,004,345 


iw80 

46.08 
31.33 
28.86 
61.29 

7.40 

10.96 
89.04 
7.93 
11.85 
318.21 
81.11 
18.22 
17. 8« 
38.15 


1955 


$180.86 
80.36 

$4.60 
$3.60 
$7.00 

124-117^ 

10I-94H 

249H-167 

$807.10 
$37.06 

2,388.880 
45.525.662 
45. 6(H,  345 


131 

47.60 
3a  36 
3a  24 
60.08 
8.24 

1^12 
87.88 
8.70 
13.28 
346.76 
9a  10 
20.03 
21.80 
4XM 


1954 


$133.0$ 
$7.33 

$4.80 
$3.50 
$6.80 

122^-11^ 

17l)-104H 

$074.67 
$33.06 

1388,860 
4.5,  523,  KM 
46^  6m,  345 


LI8 

47.32 
2a  80 
31.  n 
88187 

i.n 

13.36 
86.64 
8.30 
1X00 
307.86 
87.83 
17.70 
19.36 
83.87 


>  Shares  outstanding  Dec.  31. 

•  Receivables  repre.sen ted  by  notes  and  accounts  receivable  (trade)  only;  szdndso 
miscellaneous  accounts  receivable,  advances,  etc. 
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BtatMkal  reesrd 


A 


ALTsu  or  oraaAnoNs 


Saks  (net  of  retunv,  aUowMices,  etc.) 

Gtt«T  o)>eri»ting  revenues 

Total  sal««  and  operating  npveniMS ........... 

Cofil."  and  (>|>eratlng  UlsigM- 

Helling,  getierai  ana  admliiMtrative  ex  peases 

Deiireciutum,  <lepletkn,  si^d  amortlzalkm 

OlH-rafIng  iiroflt j, 

I>lvrr<te«l  from  O.M.  tBTM^^MBt 

Otticr  liM»me._ „ 

Net  income  Itefore  Inoooie  tax  and  contiugemJte. 
Income  taxes........ 

Net  Income „ 


■If 


1980 


1069 


1968 


1967 


1966 


N8S 


1064 


PKBCKNT 


98.74 

1.26 

100.00 

S7.08 

i2.a 

7.16 

22.57 
5.81 
l.U 
30.66 
11.98 
17.68 


96.63 

1.38 

100.00 

64.00 

ita 

6.67 
27.00 
6.88 
1.08 
33.94 
14.41 
19.63 


96.40 

1.60 

MX).  00 

68. 86 

11.87 

7.03 

21.26 

8.78 

.97 

29.00 

10.64 

18.36 


CAnTA24     STOCK 

1.  K.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  $4.60 
ctimulatlvs  preferred;  no  par: 

Authorized:  All  series.  4  million  shares; 
$4  50  series.  1,688350  shares;  issued  and  out- 
standing. 1.688.850  shares;  no  par. 

Preferences:  All  series  have  equal  prefer- 
ence for  assets  aiMl  dividends. 

Dividend  rights:  fotltled  to  cumulative 
dividends  of  $4.50  annually.  Dividends  pay- 
able quarterly  about  January  24,  et  cetera 
to  stock  of  record  about  January  10.  et 
cetera. 

Dividend  record:  Initial  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  11.35  per  share  paid  October  25.  1937, 
covering  period  July  7  to  October  25,  1937. 
Regular  quarterly  dividends  of  $1.12i4  P&1<1 
thereafter. 

Voting  rights;  None,  unless  any  dividend 
remains  unpaid  for  a  period  of  6  months, 
when  voting  separately  as  a  class  Is  entitled 
to  elect  two  directors,  or  If  the  total  number 
of  directors  Is  only  three,  then  to  elect  only 
one  director. 

Consent  of  66  ^j  percent  of  all  outstanding 
stock  necessary  to  dispose  of  substantially  all 


Liquidation  rights:  Entitled  to  preferen- 
tial treatment  over  common  to  8100  per 
share  and  dividends  If  Involuntary  and  to 
$116  per  share  and  dividends  If  voluntary. 

Preemptive  rights:  None. 

Callable:  In  whole  or  In  part  on  60  days 
notice  at  $130  per  share  and  dividends. 

Additional  preferred:  May  be  Issued  In 
aeries  of  equal  rank  with  provisions  as  fixed 
by  directors  subject  to  prescribed  limitations. 

Sinking  fund:  None. 

Listed:  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Transfer  agents :  Chemical  Bank  New  York 
Trust  Co.,  New  York;  H.  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  1007 
Market  St.,  Wilmington.  Del. 

Registrars:  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New  York; 
Wilmington  Trust  Co.,  Wilmington.  Del. 

Issued:  1,188,850  shares  In  1939  under  an 
offer  which  expired  October  24,  1939,  where- 
by each  share  of  6 -percent  debenture  stock 
received  1  'y4  shares  of  $4.50  cumulative  pre- 
ferred. 

Offered:  600,000  shares  at  $100  per  share 
in  June  1937  by  a  syndicate  headed  by  Mor- 
gan Stanley  &  Co..  Inc.,  New  York.  Proceeds 
were  used  for  general  corporate  purposes. 

2.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  $3.60 
cumulative   preferred;    no  par. 

Authorized:  All  series.  4  million  shares; 
$3.50  series.  700.000  shares;  issued  and  out- 
standing, 700,000  shares. 

Preferences:  All  series  have  equal  prefer- 
ence for  assets  and  dividends. 

Dividend  rights:  Entitled  to  cumulative 
dividends  of  $3.50  per  share  annually,  paya- 
ble quarterly,  cumulative  from  April  26,  1947. 

Dividend  record:  Initial  dividend  of  87»4 
cents,  paid  July  36,  1947;  regular  quarterly 
paid  thereafter. 

Voting  rights:  Has  no  voting  power  (ex- 
cept as  provided  by  law)  unless  any  dividend 
Is  In  default  for  6  months  when  preferred, 
voting  separately  as  a  class,  Is  entitled  to 
elect  two  (or  If  board  consists  of  three,  then 
one)  of  directors. 


cvn- 
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Consent  of  66%  percent  of  all  oxrtstandlng 
stock  necessary  to  dlspoee  of  substantially 
all  assets. 

Liquidation  rights :  In  liquidation,  entitled 
to  $100  per  share  If  Involvmtary  and  $107 
per  share  If  voluntary,  plus  accr-ied  divi- 
dends In  either  case. 

Preemptive  rights:  None. 

Callable:  As  a  whole  or  in  part  on  at  least 
60  days'  notice  at  any  time  to  each  April  25, 
Inclusive,  as  follows  (per  share,  plus  divi- 
dends): 1961,  104;  1964.  103;  (1)  1964,  103; 
(1)   after  April  35,  1964. 

Additional  preferred :  May  be  Issued  In  se- 
ries of  equal  rank  with  provisions  as  fixed 
by  directors  subject  to  prescribed  limita- 
tions. 

Purpose:   For  general  corporate  pmposes. 

Sinking  fund:  None. 

Listed:  On  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Transfer  agents:  Chemical  Bank,  New 
York  Trust  Co.,  New  York;  H.  B.  Clark,  Jr., 
1007  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Registrars:  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New  York; 
Wilmington  Trust  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Offered:  (700,000  shares)  at  $102  per  share 
(proceeds  to  company,  $100  per  share)  on 
May  1,  1947,  by  a  syndicate  headed  by  Mor- 
gan Stanley  &  Co.,  New  York.  An  addition- 
al SOO.OOO  shares  were  sold  at  $100  per  share 
net  to  employees'  pension  trust  and  were  re- 
purchased by  company  at  $100  per  share  In 
September  1954  and  retired  In  May  1955. 

3.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  com- 
mon; par  $5. 

Authorized:  60  million  shares;  outstand- 
ing. December  81,  1960,  45.875,031  shares;  re- 
served for  Issuance  to  employees,  1,729,314 
shares;  par  $6. 

Two  $100  shares  In  form  of  a  800-percent 
stock  dividend  issued  to  holders  of  each  $100 
par  share  of  predecessor  on  October  1,  1915; 
3  no  par  shares  issued  for  each  $100  share 
October  28,  1926;  3>^  $20  shares  issued  for 
each  no  par  share  January  21,  1929;  four  $6 
shares  Issued  for  each  $20  share  June  16. 
1949. 

Dividend  record 
(In  dollars] 

Note:  Business  and  assets  sold  to  present 
company  1915  (see  history). 

Predecessor       company — $100      par 
shares: 

1903 0.00 

1904 , .80 

1905 8.  60 

1906 i 6.  60 

1907-08- : 7.00 

1909 : 7.  76 

1910-13 13.  00 

191S-14 »  8.  00 

1916-. — »17.00 

Present  company — $100  par  shares: 

1918 30.  00 

1916 »  100. 00 

1917 «  51. 00 

1918 •  88. 00 

1919 18.  00 

1920 , •  10.  60 

1931-23 »  8.  00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


88.35 
1.78 

loaoo 

88.8$ 
M.88 
CM 

96.n 

6.30 

1.32 

8188 

14.08 

I9l8> 


8$  40 
1.61 

loaoo 

67.21 
M.71 

8.01 
38.07 

&67 

.04 

$3.58 

13.68 

aaoo 


«$.S4 
LOO 

uaos 

8S.U 

$.1$ 


8^9$ 

1.01 
8$  78 
18^86 

a.  23 


98.74 

1.36 

100.00 

64.80 
•  78 
0l8$ 

M.U 
1.88 
1.02 

88.70 

16.66 

2a  16 


Dividend  record — Continued 
(In  dollars] 

$100    par    shares    after    60- percent 
stock  dividend  Dec.  29,  1933: 
1923 

6.  50 

1924 

8  00 

1928 

•6.00 

$100    par    shares    after    40-percent 

stock  dividend  August  1926: 

1925 

5.00 

1926 

17.80 

No   par   shares   after    2-for-l    apUt 
(October  1936) : 
1926 

1.78 

1937 

1928 

1929- 

16.60 

17.36 

4.75 

$30  par  shares  for  8>^-for-l  split 
(January  1929): 
1929 

4.60 

1930._.     „     _. 

19S2-33-.  rirmrmzzrmzmm 

4.70 
4.00 

8.75 

1934 

3  10 

1936 .     _ 

•8.45 

1936 

6.  10 

1937 

6  25 

1938 

3.35 

1939-41 

7.00 

1942-43 

4  38 

1944-45 

5.35 

1946 

7.00 

1947 

8.00 

1948 

1949 . 

9.76 
5.00 

$6    par    shares    after    4-for-l    mpVLX 
(June  16,  19tt) : 
1949 

3.  15 

1950 

1951-63 

1963 

1954 

6.35 
S.66 
8.80 
6.60 

1956 

1956-57 

7.00 
6.60 

1958 __             _       

i960-i"zir"ii~ziii~"""ii 

1961 

6.00 

7.00 

6.78 

"l.SO 

1  Plus  In  1913  $11 M  of  6-percent  income 
bonds  and  65,000/293,971  share  of  capital 
stock  of  Hercules  Powder  Co.  and  $5.10  of 
6-percent  Income  bonds  and  30,000/283,971 
share  of  capital  stock  of  Atlas  Powder  Co. 

'Pltis  2  shares  of  present  company  $100 
par  stock  and  $5  paid  In  Atlas  Powder  Co. 
preferred. 

■Includes  $57.50  In  Anglo-French  external 
loan  bonds. 

*  Includes  $32  In  Liberty  bond  48. 

"  Includes  $5  In  preferred  stock  ($6  par) 
of  Ehi  Pont  Chemical  Co. 

•Plus  7*4  percent  In  stock. 

■>  Plus  50  percent  In  stock  Dec.  39,  1022. 

"  Plus  40  percent  in  stock  August  1925. 

*P1«B  1/55  share  General  Motors  common. 

"To  Mar.  14. 

Dividends  payable  quarterly  March  14,  etc.. 
to  stock  of  record  about  February  24.  etc. 
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Voting  rights :  Has  sole  voting  power;  tor 
•zceptlons  8««  description  of  M-SO  and  $3.50 
cumulative  preferred  (Noe.  1  and  3). 

Preemptive  rights:  Any  issue  of  common 
stock,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of 
directors,  may  be  offered  for  sale  to  the 
holders  of  the  common  stock  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  holders  of  any  other  class  of 
stock  of  the  corporation,  but  in  no  event 
shall  any  such  common  stock  be  offered  for 
sale  until  after  the  conunon  stockholders 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  subscribe 
and  pay  therefor,  except  In  case  the  direc- 
tors In  their  discretion  find  It  necessary  or 
desirable  to  issue  such  common  stock  di- 
rectly in  payment  for  property  or  other  as- 
sets except  cash,  necessary  or  desirable  to 
be  purchased  or  acquired  from  time  to  time 
by  the  corporation,  and  except  that  any  of 
such  shares,  not  exceeding  2  million  may  be 
Issued  after  April  11.  10&6,  to  employees  (in- 
cluding officers  and  directors)  of  this  cor- 
p(»tttion  and/or  of  any  corporation  In  which 
the  corporation  shall  directly  or  Indirectly 
own  60  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock, 
or  to  a  tnistee  or  trustees  on  behalf  of  such 
employees,  with  pajrment  at  such  price  or 
prices,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  and  determined  by  the 
board  of  directors,  or.  in  case  of  common 
stock  issued  upon  exercise  of  options,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  xm  of  certificate  of  in- 
corporation, as  amended. 

Listed:  New  Tork  Stock  Exchange.  Un- 
listed trading  on  Boston.  Cincinnati.  Mid- 
west. Philadelphia-Baltimore.  Pittsburgh,  and 
Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchanges.  Bearer  cer- 
tificates traded  in  on  Brussels  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

Transfer  agents:  Chemical  Bank  New  York 
Trust  Co.,  New  York;  H.  B.  Clark,  Jr..  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Registrars:  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New  York; 
Wilmington  Trust  Co..  Wilmington,  Del. 

Issued :  588.543.  $100  par  shares  on  October 
1,  1915,  to  holders  of  predecessor  company 
common. 

One  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-two  no  par  shares 
In  December  1938  to  acquire  assets  and  busi- 
ness of  the  Orasselli  Chemical  Co. 

Four  hundred  and  flfty-two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy.  $30  par  shares  (to- 
gether with  47,308  shares  of  6  percent  cumu- 
lative debenture  stock)  In  April  1939  to  ac- 
quire minority  Interests  in  Du  Pont  Rayon 
Co.  and  Du  Pont  Cellophane  Co. 

Twenty  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-three.  $30  par  shares  (together  with 
19,999  shares  of  6  percent  cumulative  deben- 
txire  stock)  in  June  1939  to  acquire  assets 
and  business  of  Krebe  Pigment  &  Chemical 
Co. 

Ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirteen, 
$30  par  shares  in  July  1939  to  acquire 
minority  interest  In  Lazote.  Inc. 

Sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  $30  par  shares  in  December  1939  in 
exchange  for  12.416  common  shares  of 
Canadian  Industries.  Ltd. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty.  $30  par  shares  in  AprU 
1930  to  acquire  assets  and  business  of  the 
Roensler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 

Fifty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty.  $30  par  shares  In  November  1941  to 
acquire  35  percent  ouUlde  Interest  in  Du 
Pont  Film  Manufacturing  Corp. 

Balance  of  stock  was  Issued  in  connecUon 
with  bonus  awards,  stock  dividends,  and  stock 
splits  (see  Dividend  Record  above)  and  in 
connection  with  subscription  rights. 

Stock  options:  Outstanding  February  33. 
1961.  Bonus  Plan  C  options  on  30.348  shares 
at  $180.30  per  share.  30.893  shares  at  $313.75, 
35.604  shares  at  $330.25.  and  34.304  shares 
at  $310.75  expiring  in  1966  to  1969,  incliulve. 


Dtr  Pont  or  Canada,  Ltd. 
(Controlled  by  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 

4k  Co.) 
History:  Incorporated  under  Dominion 
charter  In  November  1910  as  Canadian  Ex- 
plosives Ltd.,  in  1937  changed  name  to  Ca- 
nadian Industries  Ltd.  and  on  July  1.  1954, 
to  Du  Pont  of  Canada  Securities  Ltd.: 
changed  to  Du  Pont  Co.  of  Canada  (1056) 
Ltd.,  January  1,  1967,  on  merger  with  wholly 
owned  subsidiary.  Du  Pont  Co..  of  Canada, 
Ltd.;  present  name  adopted  December  31, 
1968. 

Since  Inception  has  acquired  a  number  of 
companies  engaged  In  chemical  and  related 
industries. 

Under  the  segregation  plan,  effective  July 
1,  1954.  designed  to  end  Joint  interest  in  com- 
pany by  Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd. 
(see  general  index)  and  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  company's  plants  and  prop- 
erties were  transferred  to  two  new  com- 
panies. Canadian  Industries  (1954)  Ltd.,  and 
Du  Pont  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. 

Canadian  Industries  (1954)  took  over  five 
fertilizer  plants,  four  chemical  plants,  five 
explosive  plants,  one  anununition  plant,  one 
plastics  plant,  and  four  plants  producing 
paints  and  coated  fabrics,  also  right  to  use 
certain  company  trademarks. 

Du  Pont  of  Canada  acquire  company's  ny- 
lon and  "Cellophane"  divisions  and  facilities 
for  conversion  of  polyethylene  resin  flake 
Into  sheeting  and  tubing,  also  special  Du 
Pont  trade  names,  used  for  years  on  some 
company  products. 

Canadian  Industries  Ltd.  preferred  stock- 
holders received  two  $60  par  7»4  percent  pre- 
ferred shares  (one  in  Canadian  Industries 
(1954)  Ltd.  and  one  in  Du  Pont  of  Canada 
Securities  Ltd.)  for  each  $100  par  7  percent 
preferred  share  held.  For  each  common 
share,  minority  holders  received  1.1  shares  of 
conmion  in  each  new  company. 

Imperial  Chemical  Industries  Ltd.  received 
in  exchange  for  3.953.665  common  shares  of 
Canadian  Industries  Ltd..  5.906.310  common 
shares — 82.3  percent — of  Canadian  Industries 
(1954)  Ltd..  and  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  ft 
Co.  received  In  exchange  for  2,952.656  com- 
mon shares  of  Canadian  Industries  Ltd., 
5.905.310  common  shares — 83.3  percent — of 
Du  Pont  of  Canada  Securities  Ltd. 

Business:  Engaged  in  manufacture  of 
transparent  Alms  ("Cellophane"  cellulose 
film,  and  polyethylene  film  and  tubing), 
textile  fibers  (nylon  and  "Orion"  acrylic 
fiber),  nylon  extnislon  and  moulding  reelns, 
polyethylene  resin,  commercial  exploalvas, 
automotive  and  Industrial  finishes,  hydrogen 
peroxide,  and  refrigerant  and  propellant 
gases.  Also  engaged  in  resale  of  various  re- 
lated products,  some  of  which  bear  trade- 
mark of  E.  I.  du  Pont. 

Property:  Plants  at  Shawinlgan.  Que.. 
Kingston.  Whitby.  MalUand.  AJax.  North 
Bay,  and  Sarnla,  Ont.  Research  center  at 
Kingston,  Ont. 

Expansion  program:  Company  spent  $6.- 
591.000  in  1960  for  new  plant  and  expansion. 
Polyethylene  resins  plant  at  Sarnla  was  com- 
pleted, and  plants  at  Kingston  and  Maitland 
were  expanded  to  Increase  capacity  for  nylon 
tire  and  textile  yarns  as  well  as  for  basic 
nylon  polymer. 

Control:  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  ft  Co. 
(see  general  Index)  owns  81.38  percent  of 
outstanding  voting  common  stock. 

Officers:  Q.  W.  Huggett.  chairman;  H.  H. 
Lank,  president;  R.  C.  Beck,  executive  vice 
president;  F.  S.  Capon,  H.  F.  Hoerig,  F.  O. 
Raymant.  vice  presidents;  K.  M.  Place,  treas- 
urer; B.  M.  Ogilvle,  secretary;  C.  A.  Harvle. 
assistant  treaaurer;  R.  A.  C.  Henry,  assistant 
secretary. 

Directors:  Oeorge  W.  Huggett.  R.  R.  Pip- 
pin. W.  S.  Carpenter  III,  H.  H.  Lawson,  R.  G. 
Beck,  L.  du  Pont  Copeland,  H.  H.  Lank,  J.  K. 
Jenney.  R.  L.  Richards.  J.  M.  Breen,  R.  L. 
Hershey,  F.  S  Capon. 
Auditors:  Ross,  Touche  ft  Co.,  Montreal. 


Annual  meeting:  In  April. 

Number  of  stockholders:  December  81, 
1958:  Preferred,  1,000;  common,  6,600. 

Number  of  employees:  December  31,  1960: 
4,417. 

Office:  Du  Pont  Building,  Poet  Office  Box 
660,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

Consolidated   income   €iecoiunt,   yeart  ended 
Dec.  31 

[In  Camwllsn  dolisn) 


1900 

106$ 

Net  salfs    .......•..*••.. 

ia$i812,072 
78,fl$a064 

$00,030,573 
00,603.123 

Costs  and  cnxtims  ........... 

D«pr««isUan 

Nrt  earninio 

14.S87,tt9 
91,731 

IS,  441. 39$ 

71,(00 

Othw  inoomr . .... 

Total  incnnwi 

14,661,213 
$44$,  163 

10.716.064 
$062,000 

36.835.000 
$43,192,094 

3174.  rs 

$3,028,284 

$40,234,441 

$140.90 

$0.92 

40,500 

7,350,667 

16,61Z73$ 
$410,38$ 
$0,784,70$ 
$1,143,000 
$7, 108, 571 
$30,819,190 

$174,  rs 

$$,021,293 

$43,192,094 

$164.10 

$0.97 

40.800 

7.242,58$ 

Int«rest  .......... 

Ii<<'«iTW  taiM . 

Future  inoone  tax 

Net  Income 

Prpvlous  eanieil  surplus 

Preferretl  dlvl^iends 

Commoa  divldeods  ..... 

Earned  surplus.  Dee.  $1.. 

Earned  prexored  share 

Eamwl  common  share 

Number  of  preferred  sbans. . . 
Number  of  commoo  shares.... 

Salet  and  earnings,  years  to  Dec.  31 
dn  dollars] 


Net  sales 

Net 

Ineome 

Number  of 
■bares 

Earned 

on 
common 

1969.... 
1968.... 
1067  ... 
1050... 
1966.... 

9a  93a  673 

81.679.771 
72,  (M,  188 
60.600.100 
06,401,474 

7,168,671 
5,235,433 
4, 491. 457 
4,909.135 
0,49$;  970 

7,342,583 
7,230,808 
7.308,383 
7,180,71$ 
7,170,771 

aotr 

.7$ 
.00 

.8$ 

Consolidated  balance  sheet,  as  of  Dee.  31 
[In  Canadian  dollars) 


ASSETS 

Ciwh 

RecHvables.  net , 

In  vpiit  nicnt  securities,  cost 
Invcntoriee  ' 

Total  corrent 

Plant  and  property,  cost.. 

Ooodwill.  ete 

Defvrred  chartes 

Total 

UAsormcs 

Loan«  payable 

Accounts  payable,  ete 

Income,  etc.,  taies 

Dividends  iNiyable 

Total  ctirrent 

Non current  liabilities 

Kutun,'  incouie  tax 

I  H'pn-clttUon  n.'ser vc 

71)  (icratit  preferred  stock 

($50) 

Common  stock  '.......... 

Eani«*<l  .iuri)lu8 ........ 

ToUl 

Net  current  aasts. 

Net     taoRible     common 
shares 


190$ 


017. 07a  00 
la  809. 007. 00 

5oaooaoo 
o,8r,4r.oo 


31,814.714.00 

111,723,408.00 

1, 688, 576. 00 

7Sa01Z00 


136, 067,  $70. 00  lao,  OOik  960. 0$ 


8.000.000.00 
i,  513, 199. 00 
3, 53a  918. 00 
1,494,907.00 


18,530.034.00 
1.190,  306.00 

6,  i>A),  (ua  u) 

51,94.\»il.U0 

3,336,000.00 
la  307,  ISO.  00 
40,234,441.00 


1$$^  $07, 170. 00(120^ 

$,37B,a$aoo| 

7.54 


1060 


601.  uaoo 

0,114.173.00 


8,082,Sr.0O 


i$.$B7,aaoo 

106, 770, 515. 00 

1, 688, 576. 00 

806,346.00 


7.000.000.00 
6.737.488.00 
4,921.471.00 
1.492,liaU0 


19,161.000.00 
1.04a  980.  <» 
4.  M8,  CWU.  UU 

46, 19a  216. 00 

2,336,000.00 

9,921,588.(10 

43,192,00100 


on^oo&oo 

70$,  440. 00 
7.10 


■  Lower  of  cost  or  market. 

» .N'umber  of  par  shares:  1900,  7.280,507;  1960.  7,242. 583. 

Capital  stock:  1.  Du  Pont  of  Canada.  Ltd. 
7^    percent  cumulative  preferred;    par  $60. 

Authorized:  46.600  shares;  outstanding, 
46.500  shares;  par  $50. 

Preferences:  Has  preference  for  assets  and 
dividends. 

Dividend  rights:  Entitled  to  cumulative 
dividends  of  $8.75  per  share  annually. 

Dividend  record:  InlUal  dividend  of  08% 
cents  paid  October  16,  1964,  and  quarterly 
thereafter. 


1961 
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Voting  rights:  Hi*  no  voting  power  except 
on  questions  affecting  rights  of  preferred. 
sale  or  merger  of  company  or  Increase  or 
decrease  of  capital,  when  it  Is  entitled  to  10 
votes  per  share. 

Liquidation  rights:  In  liquidation,  en- 
titled to  repayment  of  capltaL 
Callable:  Not  oallable. 
Issued:  Issued  together  with  Canadian  In- 
dustries (1964),  Ltd.  preferred  in  exchange 
for  Canadltm  Industries,  Ltd.  preferred  under 
plan  of  segregation,  one  share  of  each  Issue 
for  one  share  of  Canadian  Industries  pre- 
ferred. 

Transfer  agent— registrar:  Montreal  Trust 
Co.,  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Vancouver. 
Price  range: 
High 

1960 _i: 78 

1959 ; 80 

19S8 ^ 84 

1967 90 

1956 95 

Low 

I960 

1959 
1968 
1967__. 
1986— 


.       I    I .r        ........ 


..  70 

-  73V4 

..  77 

..  70 

.-  80 


2.  Du  Pont  of  Canada,  Ltd.  common;   no 
par: 

Authorized:    13JBO0.000   shares;    outstand- 
ing, 7,266,567  shares;   no  par. 

B.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  owns  81.38 
percent  of  stock. 

Issued:  Under  taie  segregation  plan  effec- 
tive July  1.  1954  (see  history  above). 
Dividends  paid; 

1954 , $0.10 

1956-60 I .60 

'  1961 H- SO 


»To  April  28. 

Dividends  payatiie  quarterly  at  Montreal 


Trust  Co.,  Montreal    Canada. 

Price  range 
Blgh: 

1960... 

1900... 

1968... 

1987... 

1»»6 

Low: 

1960 

I960 

1968 

1987 

1966 


t 


29% 


.-  22% 
-  29% 


10% 

19% 

16 

WH 

17% 


Listed:  Preferred  and  common  on  Mont- 
real Stock  Exchange  unlisted  trading  privi- 
leges on  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  (curb  sec- 
tion) . 

Transfer  agent.  re(,'l*trar  and  dividend  dis- 
bursing agent:  Montreal  Trust  Co.,  Mont- 
real, Toronto,  and  Vancouver. 


RxMiMCTON   Amies    Co..   Inc. 

(Controlled  by  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  ft 
Co.) 

History:  Incorporited  under  the  laws  of 
Delaware,  May  24,  1('30;  business  founded  in 
1816. 

In  August  1933  company  acquired  for 
$66,000  the  entire  business  and  property  of 
the  Chamberlln  Cai-tridge  ft  Target  Co.  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  producers  of  Blue  Rock  tar- 
gets and  Chamberlln  traps.  As  of  May  15, 
1984,  company,  through  a  newly  formed  and 
wholly  owned  subsidiary.  Peters  Cartridge 
Co.  (Delaware)  (assets  and  business  of  which 
were  transferred  to  Itemlngton  Arms  in  June 
1936)  purchased  for  $2,643,892  subetantlally 
all  the  assets  and  business  of  Peters  Car- 
tridge Co.  (Ohio),  manufacturers  of  sporting 
ammunition.  On  Jime  1,  1934.  purchased 
the  assets  and  btisiniiss  relating  to  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  the  Parker  shotgun  from 
Charles  Parker  Ca  for  $100,000. 


In  March  1936.  company  Joined  with  Im- 
perial Chemical  Industries.  Ltd..  to  organize 
a  new  jointly  owned  Braclllan  company, 
known  as  Companhla  Banllelra  de  Cartuchoe 
for  the  ptirpose  of  acquiring  the  assets  and 
business  of  Fabrica  Macional  de  Cartuchoe  e 
Municoes.  "me  latter  company  had  been 
manufacturing  sporting  ammunition  since 
1937  In  ito  plant  located  at  Sao  Paulo,  Bra- 
BiL  Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc..  granted  the 
new  company  the  right  to  tise  its  trade- 
marks and  technical  information  in  Brazil, 
for  which  it  received  compensation  in 
amount  of  $125,000. 

On  June  28,  1956,  acquired  all  the  stock  of 
Mall  Tool  Co.,  of  Chicago  for  $9350.000  of 
which  $7360,000  has  been  paid  and  balance 
is  due  $1  million  November  1.  1959  and  1960. 
Company  dissolved  In  September  1958,  and 
assets  taken  over  by  parent. 

On  December  17.  1967,  sold  Intereet  In 
Rem-Cru  Titanium,  Inc.  to  Crucible  Steel 
Co.  in  exctiange  for  150,000  Crucible  cconmon 
shares. 

Business :  Company  manufactures  sporiing 
ammunition,  rifles,  and  shotguns;  industrial 
cartridge  powered  tools,  cartridges,  and 
studs;  clay  targets  and  traps,  chain  saws, 
electric  tools,  contractor  and  industrial 
equipment. 

Plants  and  products:  Remington  plants 
are  at  Bridgeport.  Conn.;  lUon,  N.Y.,  and 
Flndlay,  Ohio.  Mall  Tool  plants  are  at  Chi- 
cago and  Park  Forest,  111.,  and  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

In  December  1950,  company,  at  request  of 
Government,  reactivated  Government-owned 
Lake  City  Arsenal  at  Independence,  Mo. 

Subsidiaries:  Union  Metallic  Cartridge 
Co.— Inactive;  Peter  Cartridge  Co.  (Del.)  — 
inactive;  and  Remington  Arms  of  Canada. 
Ltd. 

Companhla  Brasileira  de  Cartiichos 
(49.96  percent  owned).  Owns  and  operates 
a  sporting  ammunition  plant  at  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil.  Dividends  received  by  Remington: 
1956.  $60,000;  1955.  $131,000. 

Control:  In  May  1933,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  ft  Co.  acquired  a  majority  Interest 
in  Remington  Arms.  At  December  31,  1958, 
Du  Pont  owned  60.17  percent  of  the  com- 
mon stock  and  99.57  percent  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock. 

Officers:  M.  R.  Warden,  president  and 
general  manager;  R.  H.  Coleman,  vice 
president  and  assistant  general  manager; 
H.  K.  Faulkner,  vice  president  and  director 
of  production;  Dewey  Godfrey,  vice  presi- 
dent (sales);  H.  M.  Stoessel,  secretary  and 
treasurer:  J.  S.  Hoffman,  assistant  treasurer; 
8.  A.  Milliner.  Jr..  A.  K.  Ralph,  D.  L.  CasheU. 
assistant  secretaries;  N.  F.  Larsen,  assistant 
secretary  and  assistant  treastirer. 

Directors:  C.  K.  Davis,  chairman;  M.  H. 
Dodge,  honorary  chairman;  W.  C.  Lang, 
Henry  B.  du  Pont.  M.  F.  Wood;  M.  R.  War- 
den, Wm.  A.  Rockefeller,  F.  B.  Stlllman, 
D.  H.  Dawson. 

Annual  meeting:  Thursday  following 
second  Monday  in  April. 

Number  of  stockholders:  December  31, 
1960:  Preferred  24;  common  9,169. 

Number  of  employees:  December  31.  1960, 
3.689,  excluding  1,673  at  Lake  City  Arsenal. 

Auditors:  Price  Waterhouse  ft  Oo. 

Executive  and  General  Office:  939  Bar- 
ntmi  Avenue,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Office  of  chairman  of  the  board:  Con- 
necticut National  Bank  Building,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Bonus  plan:  Plan  adopted  in  1934  pro- 
vides for  two  classes — class  A  for  conspicu- 
ous service  regardless  of  company's  earn- 
ings, and  class  B  dependent  on  company's 
earnings  for  those  who  have  contributed 
most  in  a  general  way  to  company's  suc- 
cess. 

In  1960,  class  A  bonus  of  $39,067  was 
awarded  to  32  employees  and  amount 
credited  to  class  B  was  $1,031,565,  which 
with  $109,551  in  the  fimd.  made  a  total 
of  $1,141,116   from  which   awards  for   1960 


aggregating  $1,037,000  were  granted  to  269 
empioyeee. 

Consolidated   income   account,   years  ended 
Dee.  3t 


N«t  sales 

Other  income. 


$7ar6,4g8.00|r4, 
1.085,377.00 


Total    

Cost  of  salea.  etc , 

SelUng.  etc.,  expenaas 

Depreciation  and  obsolM- 

oence 

N'ot  eaminjfs , 

Federal  inoome  tax 

Net  income 

Earned  surplus,  Jan.  1 

Preferred  dividends 

Common  dividends 

Earned  surplus,  Dec.  31... 
Earned,  preferred  share... 
Earned,  common  share 

Number    of   preferred 

shares.. 

Number  o(  common  shares. 


1900 


72,5«a870.  00 

40. 807, 41Z  00 

9,49^663.00 

2.045^620.00 

14,  »9, 278. 00 

7,  OSa  000. 00 

7,169,276.00 

4a  129, 322. 00 

165.600.00 

4,4»S,  884  00 

42, 027, 105.  00 

194.63 

a93 


$a803 
7,403,140 


lOSO 


02a  386. 00 
2,087.341.00 


76,  Tlfi,  626.  00 
60,  364,  808.  00 

iaoo4.a9aoo 

2.102,500.00 

14,  t«S,  497. 00 

0, 400. 000. 00 

7, 796, 497. 00 

36^906,318.00 

165,609.00 

4.408.88100 

4a  120. 322. 00 

21L82 

1.02 


$0,802 
7,498,140 


Norxa— <a)  Total  taaes:  lOOa  $e,l0a00O;  1950,  $$.• 
300,000.  (b;  Total sala^ie^wace•. etc..  1980, $36,90a000; 
I9.W,  r27,600,000.  ^ 

Sales  and  earnings,  years  to  Dee.  31 

[In  dollars] 


Net 

Number 

Esnwl 

Net  sales 

iBceme 

of  shares 

on 

common 

1090.... 

74,620,286 

7,796,407 

7,400.140 

1.02 

1058 

66,294,202 

6,467,346 

7,403,140 

.84 

1957.... 

74,  610.  415 

8. 047.  481 

7. 493, 140 

1.05 

1956.... 

•  72.  710, 837 

8,0»2,856 

7,403,140 

1.06 

1965 

>  60, 010,  403 

7,913,823 

7, 493, 140 

1.03 

IftM.... 

'68. 97a  276 

7.476,051 

7, 493. 140 

.98 

1963.... 

'75.745,137 

6,  010. 096 

7.493,140 

.78 

1962.... 

>  80, 121.  225 

6,011.033 

7.493,140 

.78 

1951.... 

'61.817.116 

5,449,450 

7,493,140 

.70 

19S0.... 

53,244,448 

5,263,868 

7,493,140 

.66 

■  Docs  not  include  value  of  products  manafsctured 
ior  U.S.  Government  under  flxed-fw  contracts.  Fixed 
fees  for  operation.s  under  such  contracts  were  Uicluded 
In  other  operating  revenues. 


Consolidated   balance 

sheet,  as 

Of  Dec.  31 

1900 

lam 

ASSETS 

Cash 

Receivables,  net        

$7,302,604.00 
5,  718,  782. 00 

14,091,513.00 

11,230,830.00 

7.020,0125.00 

3, 93a  343. 00 

197,001.00 

$4, 36$,  00$.  00 
a001470.00 

15,200,841.00 

10, 007, 429. 00 

6.477.336.00 

4,727,996.00 

348,810.00 

U.S.  Government  aecori- 

lics 

Finish»-d  roods » 

Work  in  ptrooesi  ' 

Materials,  etc.'    

Difcrred  charges 

Total  current 

Plant  and  equipment 

Patents  etc 

6a4O0.lflR0O 

41,582,030.00 

1.00 

3,272,000.00 

1,334.106.00 

47,770,686.00 

42, 221^  282. 00 

1  00 

Crucible  Steel  Co.» 

Otiier  investments 

3,  r2, 000. 00 
1,448,198.00 

Total 

96,688,394.00 
3k  373, 66a  00 

o 

2,«S7,936.00 

3,oaaooo.uo 

91728.037  00 

LUFIUTIES 

Accounts  pajrable 

1  U2, 315. 00 
2,  .164  403  00 

Federal  income  tax 

Accruals        

Dehtdue        

2,ooaooaoo 

Total  current 

Depreciation,  etc.,  reserve. 

Emj>Joyees  honns  plan 

Reserve  for  pensioni 

4  ^  percen  t  pre  fem-d  ($100) . 

Common  stock  (,$1) 

Earned  surplus  

8,031..-i0(i00 
26,177,091.00 
1,701,287.00 
1.33a  029. 00 
3,680.200.00 
7,493,140.00 
42, 627, 106. 00 
6,  541, 340. 00 

8, 668,  718.  00 
21772,661.00 
1,802,101.00 
1.047,540.00 
3,680.200.00 
7,493,140.00 
40, 129  322. 00 

Paid-in  surplus  .. 

6,541.340.00 

Total 

06,688,39100 
42,  .168,  S92. 00 

7.66 

91725,037.00 
39, 120  808  00 

Net  current  assets     

Net    tangible    common 
share 

7.23 

>  Cost  or  leas,  not  ov«r  soarket. 

>  150,000  common  shares,  market  value  Dec.  31,  196a 
$2,887,000. 

>  After  deduction  U.S.  tax  notes:  1060,  $4,065460: 1050, 

J4,4«7.151. 

Long  term  debt:  Outstanding,  December 
31,  1960,  $3,000,000  4  percent  notee  payable 
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•1  million  annually  to  1960.  Pajrment  wltb- 
held  p\irsuant  to  acquisition  agreement 
pending  settlement  of  certain  claims. 

Capital  stock:  1.  Remington  Arms  Co., 
Inc.  4>4  percent  cumulative  preferred;  par 
•100: 

Authorized:  88,141  shares;  outstanding, 
36302  shares:  par  $100. 

1960.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Sc  Co.  owns 
99.60  percent  of  stock. 

Preferences:  Has  preference  as  to  assets 
and  cumulative  dividends  of  4'4  percent  per 
annum  (changed  from  6  percent,  effective 
June  16.  1947). 

Liquidation  rights:  In  any  liquidation  en- 
titled to  par  and  dividends. 

Callable:  As  a  whole  or  In  pcu-t  at  any 
time  on  30  days'  notice  at  105  and  dividends. 

Voting  rights — Has  no  voting  power. 

Premnptlve  rights:  None. 

Purpose:  Issued,  together  with  common 
stock  in  1936  in  exchange  for  7  percent  first 
preferred  formerly  outstanding. 

Dividends:  Initial  dividend  of  f  1  per  share 
paid  December  16.  1936  (to  stock  of  record 
Dec.  10)  covering  period  from  October  15, 
1936.  Regular  dividends  pcUd  June  16  and 
December  16  to  stock  of  record  about  Jtme  6 
and  December  6. 

3.  Remington  Arms  Co..  Inc.,  comjnon;  par 

♦1: 

Authorized:  7.600,000  shares;  outstanding, 
7.493.140  shares;  par  tl  (changed  from  no 
par  on  a  share  for  share  basis  In  July  1933 ) . 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  owns  60.17 
percent  of  stock. 

Voting  rights:  Has  sole  voting  power  with 
right  of  cximulative  voting  for  directors. 

Dividends  paid: 

1936 $0.  13 

1937 .  18 

1938 .  06 

1939 .  10 

1940 .  18 

1941 - .  20 

1943-43 .  30 

1944 .  25 

1945-46 .  30 

1947 36 

1948 _ 40 

1949 17 

1950-51 _.        .46 

1963-53 --- .  60 

1954-58 65 

1959-60 „ .  60 

Price  range : 
High: 

I960--. 14 

1959 14H 

1»S8 13 

1M7 16 14 

19M 13% 

Low: 

I960 -. 9% 

198© 11^ 

1958— 7V4 

1957 _ 7 

1956 loy. 

Listed:   On  American  Stock  Exchange. 

Transfer  agent:  H.  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  Du  Pont 
Building.  Wilmington  98.  Del. 

Registrar:  Wilmington  Trust  Co.,  Wil- 
mington 99.  Del. 

Capital  changes:  For  details  of  capital 
changes  effected  In  1931.  1933  and  1936,  see 
Moody's   1937  Industrial   Manual. 


ExHisrr    2 

UiTmtD    States    or    Amexica,    Puhwtctt.    v. 

B.  I.  DU  Pont  ok  Nemours  &  Co..  Oenexal 

Motors  Corp..  Christiana  Securities  Co. 

AND  Delaware  Realtt  &  Investment  Corp.. 

Dependants — Civn.  Action  No.  49  C  1071 

(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 

District  of  Illinois.  Eastern  Division) 

MEMORANDUM  ACCOMPANTING  PINAL  JUDG- 
MENT PROPOSED  BT  E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS 
*  CO. 

There   Is  submitted  herewith.   In  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  the  court  dated  July 


5,  1961.  the  form  of  final  Judgment  that  Du 
Pont  believes  the  court  should  adopt.  The 
judgment  cot.talns  all  of  the  provisions  that 
the  Supreme  Court  directed  to  be  Incorpo- 
rated therein,  and  such  additional  provi- 
sions as  appear  appropriate  and  are  not  In- 
consistent with  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  judgment  directs  that  divestment 
commence  Iromedlately  and  be  completed 
within  10  yeiirs  but  does  not  undertake  to 
prescribe  the  methods  to  be  used  by  Du 
Pont  or  to  impose  Intermediate  deadlines 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  divestment. 
It  would  thus  leave  to  Du  Pont  the  choice 
between  distribution,  sale,  exchange,  and 
any  other  methods  of  divestment  and  would 
leave  it  free,  within  the  overall  limits  of  the 
10-year  period,  to  select  the  most  appropri- 
ate times  to  utilize  the  various  methods  of 
divestment  that  may  have  to  be  employed. 
Du  Pont  believes  that  the  latitude  afforded 
by  the  terms  of  this  proposed  judgment  Is 
essential  to  enable  It  to  minimize  the  losses 
to  stockholders  of  both  Du  Pont  and  Gen- 
eral Motors  tnat  may  result  from  the  various 
methods  of  divestment  employed  and  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  changes  In  relevant 
economic  and  market  conditions.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Department  of  Justice  agrees 
that  such  latitude  Is  desirable.  In  Its  brief 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Department  stated 
that  "there  Is  ample  precedent  for  a  judg- 
ment of  divestiture  which  permits  the  de- 
fendant to  choose  how  It  shall  be  achieved." 
and  further  stated  that  an  appropriate 
judgment  of  divestment  "would  give  Du 
Pont  great  latitude  In  effecting  divestiture." 
The  comprehensive  reporting  requirements 
Imposed  by  the  proposed  judgment,  the  au- 
thority given  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
seek  additional  reports  to  secure  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  judgment  and  the  con- 
tinuing authority  of  the  district  court  to 
supervise  that  compliance  provide  ample 
safeguards  that  the  divestment  will  be 
carried  out  with  expedition. 

The  proposed  judgment  contains  no  pro- 
visions that  forbid  or  require  any  action  on 
the  part  of  either  Christiana  or  General 
Motors.  Both  Christiana  and  General  Mo- 
tors have  contended  that  there  Is  no  basis 
on  which  the  Court  can  grant  any  relief  as 
against  them.  The  Supreme  Court  did  not 
decide  the  Issues  raised  by  this  contention 
but  left  them  to  be  determined  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  district  court.  It  Is  assumed 
that  at  an  appropriate  time  Christiana  and 
General  Motors  will  Inform  the  court  of  their 
views  with  respect  to  the  content  of  the 
final  judgment.  In  these  circumstances  Du 
Pont  believes  that  It  would  be  Inappropriate 
for  It  now  to  make  any  proposal  which  In- 
volves the  granting  of  Injunctive  relief 
against  either  of  these  comf>anles. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

JoHH  Lord  O'Briam. 

Hugh  B.  Cox. 

Charles  A.  Horskt, 

Daniel  M.  Gribbok, 
Attorneys  for  Defendant. 
Of  counsel :  Walter  j.  Cummlngs.  Jr.,  Sld- 
ley.  Austin.  Burgess  &  Smith. 

PINAL    JUDGMENT    PROPOSED    BT    R.    I.    BU    PONT 

DE    NEMOURS    M    CO. 

At  Chicago.  HI.,  In  said  division  and 
district,  on  September  1,  1961. 

Plaintiff  having  filed  Its  complaint  herein 
on  Jime  30.  1949.  and  its  amendments  there- 
to on  July  28.  1952.  and  January  16.  1953; 
all  of  the  defendants  having  appeared  and 
severally  filed  their  answers  to  the  amended 
complaint  denying  the  substantive  allega- 
tions thereof;  this  court,  on  January  16, 
1953.  before  the  conclusion  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  plaintiff's  case,  having  entered 
an  order  dismissing  with  prejudice  the 
amended  complaint  as  to  certain  Individual 
defendants,  and  on  February  16.  1963,  at  the 
close  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  having  entered 
an  order  dismissing  without  prejudice  the 


amended  complaint  as  to  certain  additional 
defendants,  and  on  December  9.  1954.  after 
trial,  having  entered  a  judgment  herein 
dismissing  this  action  as  to  all  defendants; 
the  plaintiff  having  appealed  In  certain  re- 
spects from  such  judgment  Insofar  as  It 
applied  to  defendants  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co..  General  Motors  Corp., 
Christiana  Securities  Co..  and  Delaware 
Realty  &  Investment  Co.;  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  having  held  that  there 
was  a  violation  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  by  defendant  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
tc  Co..  and  having  remanded  the  cause  to 
this  court  for  a  determination  after  further 
hearing  of  the  equitable  relief  necessary  and 
appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  to  elimi- 
nate the  effects  offensive  to  the  Clayton  Act; 
this  co\irt  having  held  such  further  hearings 
and  having  on  November  17.  1959.  entered  a 
judgment;  the  plaintiff  having  appealed 
from  such  judgment:  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  having  vacated  In  part  and 
affirmed  In  part  such  judgment  and  having 
remanded  the  cause  to  this  court  for  fiirther 
proceedings  consistent  with  Its  opinion  and 
this  court  having  had  such  further  proceed- 
ings; 

Now.  therefore.  It  Is  hereby  ordered,  ad- 
judged and  decreed  as  follows: 

I 

For  purposes  of  this  Judgment: 

(A)  "Du  Pont"  maans  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  ft  Co.;  "General  Motors"  means 
General  Motors  Corp. 

(B)  "General  Motors  stock"  means  shares 
of  General  Motors  stock  of  any  class  having 
voting  rights. 

(C)  "Du  Pont  stock"  means  shares  of  Du 
Pont  common  stock  having  voting  rights. 

(D)  "General  Motors  stockholder"  means 
any  holder  of  record  of  General  Motors 
stock. 

(E)  "Du  Pont  stockholder"  means  any 
holder  of  record  of  Du  Pont  stock. 


In  conformity  with  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Judgment  of  this  court 
of  December  9.  1954.  which  dismissed  the 
amended  complaint  finding  no  violation  of 
section  1  or  section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act  or 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  Is  hereby  va- 
cated Insofar  as  It  adjudges  Du  Pont  not  to 
have  violated  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
and  It  Is  hereby  adjudicated  that  Du  Pont 
has  violated  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
because,  at  the  time  of  suit,  there  was  a  rea- 
sonable probability  that  Its  acquisition  of 
General  Motors  stock  was  likely  to  result  In 
the  restraints  condemned  by  that  section  In 
the  line  of  commerce  consisting  of  auto- 
motive fabrics  and  finishes. 

ni 
Du  Pont  Is  hereby  enjoined  and  restrained 
from  acquiring,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any 
General  Motors  stock  except  such  stock  as 
may  be  distributed  by  General  Motors  with 
respect  to  General  Motors  stock  held  by  Du 
Pont,  or  as  may  be  acquired  by  the  exercise 
of  rights  Issued  with  respect  to  General 
Motors  stock  held  by  Du  Pont,  provided  that 
any  General  Motors  stock  acquired  by  Du 
Pont  shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  provisions 
of  this  judgment  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  If  Du  Pont  had  owned 
such  stock  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
judgment. 

vr 

(A)  Du  Pont  Is  hereby  enjoined  and  re- 
strained, until  the  divestiture  of  General 
Motors  stock  required  by  article  VII  of  this 
judgment  has  been  completed,  from  know- 
ingly having  as  a  director,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee any  person  who  at  any  time  after 
February  16.  1960.  has  served  as  a  director 
or  officer  of  General  Motors. 

(B)  Du  Pont  Is  hereby  enjoined  and  re- 
strained from  nominating  any  person  for 
election  as  a  director  of  General  Motors  or 
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from  proposing  any  person  for  a  position  as 
an  officer  of  General  Motors. 

V 

(A)  Du  Pont  Is  hereby  enjoined  and  re- 
strained from  exercising,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, voting  rights  in  respect  to  General 
Motors  stock,  and  from  using  or  attempting 
to  use.  directly  or  Indirectly,  stock  owner- 
ship In  General  Motors  to  Influence  or  con- 
trol General  Motors  in  any  manner  what- 
soever. 

(B)  Du  Pont  Is  hereby  enjoined  and  re- 
strained from  attempting  to  Influence,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  any  person  In  any  man- 
ner with  respect  to  exercising  voting  rights 
In  respect  of  any  General  Motors  stock. 

VI 

(A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph E  of  this  article  VI.  Du  Pont  shall  au- 
thorize the  exercise  of  the  voting  rights  of 
the  General  Motors  stock  held  by  Du  Pont, 
or  which  may  be  acquired  by  Du  Pont  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  article  III 
of  this  Judgment,  by  the  Du  Pont  stock- 
holders In  the  manner  provided  In  this  ar- 
ticle VI. 

(B)  The  number  of  shares  of  General 
Motors  stock  held  by  Du  Pont  which  Du 
Pont  shall  authorize  Vo  be  voted  by  each  Du 
Pont  stockholder  shall  be  determined,  as  of 
the  record  date  for  the  determination  of 
General  Motors  stodkholders  entitled  to  vote, 
as  follows: 

The  number  of  aOiares  of  General  Motors 
stock  held  by  Du  Pont  at  such  date  shall  be 
divided  by  the  number  of  shares  of  all  Du 
Pont  stock  outstanding  and  which  would  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  a  meeting  of  Du  Pont 
stockholders  as  of  such  date,  and  each  Du 
Pont  stockholder  shall  be  authorized  by  Du 
Pont  to  vote  the  number  of  General  Motors 
shares  determined  by  multiplying  the  quo- 
tient by  the  number  of  shares  of  Du  Pont 
stock  owned  of  record  by  such  stockholder  at 
such  date. 

(C)  The  following  steps  shall  l>e  Uken 
prior  to  each  annual  or  special  meeting  of 
General  Motors  stockholders  and  prior  to  any 
other  occasion  on  which  General  Motors 
stockholders  are  entitled  to  vote : 

1.  Du  Pont  shall  execute  such  Instruments 
and  take  such  other  tteps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  authorize  each  Du  Pont  stockholder 
who  Is  entitled  to  such  authorization  under 
the  provisions  of  paj-B^n'aphB  A  and  B  of  this 
article  VI  to  vote  the  number  of  shares  of 
General  Motors  stock  held  by  Du  Pont  as  de- 
termined for  each  such  stockholder  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragiaph  B  of  this  article 
VI.  and  Du  Pont  •hitll  furnish  to  General 
Motors  evidence  o<  Kuch  authorization  In 
form  satisfactory  to  General  Motors. 

2.  Du  Pont  shall  arr  inge  to  furnish  to  each 
such  stockholder  a  copy  of  the  notice  of 
meeting,  proxy  statement,  proxy  or  proxies 
(which  will  represent  such  number  of  shares 
of  General  Motors  stock  as  are  determined 
for  each  such  stockholder  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  B  of  this  article  VI  and  shall  be 
modified  or  supplemented  In  such  manner 
as  to  empower  each  Buch  stockholder  freely 
and  effectively  to  exercise  the  voting  rights 
with  respect  to  such  shares  of  General  Motors 
stock),  and  other  proxy  soliciting  material 
prepared  by  General  Motors  for  distribution 
to  Its  stockholders  In  connection  with  any 
annual  or  special  meriting  or  any  othw  oc- 
casion on  which  General  Motors  stockholders 
are  entitled  to  vote;  shall  arrange  to  furnish 
to  each  such  stockholder  such  material  as  has 
been  prepared  by  any  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons making  a  solicitation  of  General  Motors 
stockholders  under  and  subject  to  applicable 
regulations  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  so  as  to  achieve  among  such 
stockholders  substantially  the  same  coverage 
as  will  be  achieved  among  General  Motors 
stockholders  by  the  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons making  such  solicitation;  shall  arrange 
to  Inform  each  such  stockholder  of  the  ap- 


proximate nimiber  of  shares  of  General  Mo- 
tors stock  which  the  holder  of  each  share 
of  Du  Pont  stock  Is  entitled  to  vote  hereim- 
der  as  such  jKoxy  bolder;  and  shall  arrange  to 
notify  each  such  stockholder  of  his  right. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
article  VI.  to  vote  as  such  proxy  holder  and 
the  means  of  exercising  such  right.  The 
aggregate  number  of  shares  of  General  Mo- 
tors stock  evidenced  by  such  proxies  shall  be 
voted  to  the  last  full  share. 

3.  Du  Pont  shall  also  arrange  to  furnish 
each  such  stockholder,  at  or  prior  to  the  time 
It  furnishes  the  proxy  soliciting  material  for 
each  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
General  Motors,  a  copy  of  the  latest  annual 
report  of  General  Motors. 

4.  Copies  of  all  such  material  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  Ehi  Pont  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  at  the  same  time  as  It  is  transmitted 
to  stockholders  of  Du  Pont. 

(D)  Du  Pont  Is  hereby  directed  to  take  all 
necessary  and  appropriate  action  to  facilitate 
the  exercise  of  voting  rlghU  of  General  Mo- 
tors stock  owned  by  Du  Pont  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  article  VI. 

(E)  The  operation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
article  VI,  and  the  obligation  of  Du  Pont  to 
do  any  of  the  things  required  of  It  by  any  of 
those  provisions,  shall  be  contingent  upon  a 
prior  undertaking  by  General  Motors  to  re- 
imburse Du  Pont  for  all  the  out-of-pocket 
expenses  reasonably  Incurred  by  Du  Pont  in 
so  doing. 

VII 

(A)  Within  10  years  from  the  date  of  this 
Judgment  Du  Pont  shall  completely  divest 
Itself  of  all  General  Motors  stock,  by  distri- 
bution to  Its  stockholders  or  by  such  other 
means  as  It  may  select,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  judgment.  The  divestiture 
shall  commence  within  90  days  from  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Judgment,  and  120  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Judgment 
Du  Pont  shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  this  court 
and  serve  upon  the  Attorney  General  a  report 
as  to  the  measures  taken  by  It  In  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  A  of 
article  VII.  Thirty  days  after  each  anni- 
versary of  the  effecUve  date  of  this  judgment 
until  the  divestiture  Is  completed,  Du  Pont 
shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  this  coxirt  and 
serve  upon  the  Attorney  General  a  report 
showing  the  number  of  shares  of  General 
Motors  stock  divested  during  the  previous 
year  and  the  means  of  divestiture  employed. 
Thirty  days  after  the  divestiture  is  com- 
pleted, Du  Pont  shall  so  flle  and  so  serve  a  re- 
port showing  the  nxunber  of  shares  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  divested  since  the  period 
covered  by  the  last  preceding  report  made  by 
It  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  A  of  article 
vn.  and  the  means  of  divestiture  employed. 

(B)  Du  Pont  shall  notify  the  Attorney 
General  3  business  days  In  advance  of  any 
disposition  (except  a  disposition  made  by 
sales  on  any  registered  stock  exchange) .  or. 
In  the  case  of  any  proposed  disposition  by 
exchange,  3  business  days  In  advance  of  the 
making  of  the  exchange  offer.  Such  notice 
shall  include,  to  the  extent  then  known  by 
Du  Pont,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
disposition,  and  the  identity  of  the  prospec- 
tive purchaser  or  transferee:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  In  the  case  of  dispositions  by  dis- 
tributions or  the  making  of  exchange  offers 
to  Du  Pont  stockholders  a  notice  shall  be 
sufficient  which  Includes,  to  the  extent  then 
known  by  Du  Pont,  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  distribution  or  exchange  offer  and  the 
Identity  of  the  class  or  category  or  stock- 
holders to  whom  the  distribution  or  exchange 
offer  is  to  be  made.  If  the  Attorney  General 
interposes  an  objection,  such  disposition  or 
exchange  offer  shall  not  be  made  until  It 
has  been  first  approved  by  the  court.  No 
Information  as  to  any  proposed  disposition 
or  exchange  offer  supplied  to  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  B  of 
article  VII  shall  be  divulged  by  any  repre- 
sentative  of   the   Department   of  Justice   to 


any  person  other  than  a  duly  authorized 
representative  of  the  Department,  except  In 
connection  with  proceedings  in  which  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  a  party  In  which 
objection  Is  made  to  such  disposition  or  ex- 
change offer,  or  as  otherwise  required  by 
law. 

vm 

(A)  For  the  purpose  of  securing  compli- 
ance with  this  Judgment  and  for  no  ot^er 
purpose,  and  subject  to  any  legally  recog- 
nized privilege,  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Justice  shall  be 
permitted,  upon  written  request  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  of  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division, 
and  on  reasonable  notice  as  to  time  and  sub- 
ject matter  to  Du  Pont  at  Its  principal  office. 
(1)  to  Inspect  during  office  hours  all  books, 
ledgers,  accounts,  correspondence,  memo- 
randa, and  other  records  and  documents  in 
the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  Du 
Pont  relating  to  any  provisions  of  this  Judg- 
ment, during  which  time  counsel  for  Du 
Pont  may  be  present;  and  (11)  subject  to 
the  reasonable  convenience  of  Du  Pont,  and 
without  restraint  or  Interference  from  It.  to 
Interview  regarding  any  such  provisions  any 
officer  or  employee  of  Du  Pont  who,  together 
with  Du  Pont,  may  have  counsel  present. 

(B)  The  Attorney  General  or  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  may  apply  to  this  court  from  time 
to  time  for  an  order,  upon  good  cause  shown 
and  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  thereon,  requiring  Du  Pont  to  sub- 
mit In  writing  such  report  or  reports  with  re- 
spect to  matters  contained  In  this  Judgment 
as  may  then  be  reasonably  necessary  to  en- 
forcement of  this  judgment. 

(C)  No  Information  obtained  by  means 
provided  In  this  article  Vin  shall  be  divulged 
by  any  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  any  person  other  than  a  duly  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Department, 
except  in  the  course  of  legal  proceedings  to 
which  the  United  States  of  America  Is  a  party 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  compliance  with 
this  judgment  or  as  otherwise  required  by 
law. 

IX 

Jurisdiction  is  retained  In  order  to  enable 
any  party  hereto  to  apply  to  this  court  at  any 
time  for  such  further  orders  and  directions 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
construction  or  carrying  out  of  this  Judg- 
ment, for  the  modification  or  termination  of 
this  judgment  or  any  of  the  provisions  there- 
of, or  for  the  enforcement  of  compliance 
therewith  and  punlshmert  of  any  violations 
thereof,  and  for  such  further  findings  or  or- 
ders as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  In 
relation  to  the  compliance  with  article  VII 
of  this  judgment  under  any  tax  legislation 
hereafter  enacted. 

The  effective  date  of  this  judgment  shall 
be  12:01  a.m.. _.  19—. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  extremely  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  I  thank 
him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  tMr. 
Gore],  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  £>elaware  tMr.  Williams], 
all  members  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
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the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  I  should  like  to  broach  to  all  of 
them  the  possibility  of  an  agreement 
being  reached  whereby  the  Senate  could 
shortly  take  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  with  the  proviso  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  business  and  at  the 
time  for  adjournment  sine  die  arrives, 
the  unfinished  business  could  be  the  so- 
called  Du  Pont  bill,  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate ;  and.  further,  that  when  the 
Senate  returns  on  January  10  next, 
at  that  time  the  pending  business  would 
be  the  so-called  Du  Pont  bill,  with  the 
provision  that,  if  this  request  is  agreed 
to,  the  Du  Pont  bill  as  such  will  not  be 
taken  up  until  January  15,  and  that  on 
that  date  it  will  be  taken  up  in  earnest, 
in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  decision  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  that  suggestion  seems  to  be 
agreeable  to  all  the  special  parties  in 
Interest.  Certainly,  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  find  this  suggestion 
agreeable.  As  the  able  Senator  knows, 
my  plea  has  been  that  the  Senate  with- 
hold action  until  the  judgment  of  the 
court  has  been  rendered.  As  has  been 
amply  said,  the  trial  judge  is  sitting  in 
the  case.  He  has  already  heard  the 
judgment  proposed  by  Du  Pont.  The 
Government  is  expected  to  submit  its 
amendments  or  proposals  on  October 
2.  This  arrangement  should  give  ample 
time  for  the  trial  court  in  Chicago  to 
render  judgment.  Then  we  can  act  in 
the  light  of  the  decison.  Then  we  shall 
know  what  inequities  may  exist,  and  at 
least  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
what  would  be  proper  and  equitable 
relief. 

So  I  find  this  arrangement  entirely 
agreeable,  and  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Delaware, 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
suggested  in  previous  remarks,  I  think 
this  is  a  very  wise  solution  to  the  issue. 
I  hope  the  facts  are  studied  during  the 
intervening  period,  and  that  when  we  re- 
turn in  January,  with  the  judgment  of 
the  court  already  having  been  rendered, 
presumably,  we  may  reach  a  proper  con- 
clusion in  the  case. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  appreciate  the  position  of 
the  majority  leader,  and  I  shall  go  along 
with  the  proposed  arrangement.  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  we  are  unable  to 
complete  action  on  the  bill.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  was  very  important  legislation,  and 
legislation  upon  which  the  Congress 
should  have  acted  at  this  session. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
bill  has  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  considered  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  a  Margin  of 
14  to  2.  It  has  been  before  the  Senate 
several  days.     I  see  no  reason  why  we 


could  not  have  obtained  final  action. 
However,  I  recognize  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  threatened  filibuster  on 
the  eve  of  adjournment.  Members  of 
the  Senate  all  desire  to  go  home,  and  I 
shall  not  press  for  action. 

I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
for  trying  to  get  action  on  the  bill  in 
this  session,  and  in  particular  for  the 
promise  that  the  bill  will  be  made  the 
pending  business  on  January  15,  with  the 
understanding  that  at  that  time  It  will 
remain  the  pending  business  until  such 
time  as  it  is  disposed  of  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  in- 
tention. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  the  assurance. 

I  appreciate  the  position  of  my  col- 
leagues from  Tennessee  and  Illinois  in 
thinking  we  should  wait  until  after  the 
court  has  made  its  final  decree.  I  hap- 
pen to  differ  with  them  on  this  point. 
The  final  decree  has  been  made  and  di- 
vestiture has  been  ordered.  The  court 
will  make  its  final  determination  on 
December  2  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
plan  of  divestiture  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted, and  divestiture  must  begin 
within  60  or  90  days  thereafter. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  show,  first, 
that  the  bill  before  us  not  only  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but,  as  I  have  said,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  approved  it  by  a  margin 
of  14  to  2.  It  has  the  complete  approval 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Both  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice while  leaving  the  decision  to  the 
Congress  as  to  whether  the  legislation  is 
needed  nevertheless  they  did  recommend 
that,  if  Congress  is  going  to  legislate  in 
this  field,  it  should  be  done  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Then  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  court,  which  is  to 
make  a  determination  on  the  final  plan, 
would  know  the  rules  of  the  game  and 
could  make  that  determination  more  in- 
telligibly. 

Under  the  existing  law — and  it  has  no 
alternative  but  to  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  the  existing  law — the  court  has  said 
the  divestiture  must  take  place  over  a 
period  of  10  years.  Any  plaji  being  con- 
sidered by  the  court  must  necessarily 
embrace  this  10-year  period.  Under  this 
bill,  an  agreement  had  been  worked  out 
between  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  They  could,  with  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  have  divested  themselves 
of  the  stock  in  3  years.  Therefore,  when 
we  come  back  in  January,  we  are  liable 
to  find  ourselves  confronted  with  a  de- 
cision based  on  a  10-year  plan.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  company  and 
the  Justice  Department  get  together  and 
call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the 
present  status  of  this  legislation  and  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  will  act  in  Janu- 
ary, and  perhaps  the  court  can  with- 
hold its  final  decision  until  Congress  has 
acted. 

Under  this  arrangement  there  would 
be  less  danger  of  market  disturbance. 

With  the  situation  that  now  confronts 
us,  we  have  no  alternative  other  than 


agree  to  carry  the  bill  over  to  January. 
I  not  only  shall  go  along  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  majority  leader,  but  I 
wish  to  thank  him  for  his  cooperation 
and  his  pledge  that  this  bill  will  then  be 
brought  to  a  final  decision. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  concur  in  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
with  respect  to  the  possible  sharp  im- 
pact on  the  market  value  of  the  stock 
as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
take  final  action  on  this  subject.  In  the 
space  of  3  or  4  months,  before  final  ac- 
tion can  be  had,  there  can  be  some  in- 
tensely sharp  reaction  before  we  get 
through. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice have  taken  the  stand  they  have 
taken,  and  have  conveyed  their  views  to 
Members  of  Congress,  I  thought  we 
should  have  completed  action.  I  think 
it  is  generous,  indeed,  on  the  part  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  to 
agree  to  this  arrangement,  and  not  press 
for  a  conclusion  at  this  session.  I  share 
the  hope  that  the  reaction  will  not  be 
adverse,  because  it  could  have  a  sharp 
effect  on  the  economy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  He  has  pointed  out  the 
real  danger.  So  far  as  affecting  taxes  as 
between  action  taken  now  and  that  to  be 
taken  next  January,  I  see  no  difference. 
The  difference  in  effect  will  be  brought 
about  because  the  plan  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  court,  and  the  plan 
more  or  less  favored  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, in  the  light  of  the  existing 
law.  would  embrace  the  sale  of  35  mil- 
lion to  40  million  shares  over  a  10-year 
period.  The  average  transfer  of  General 
Motors  stock  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  over  the  last  10  years  has  been 
around  9  million  shares  a  year.  Placing 
3  V2  to  4  million  shares  extra  on  the  mar- 
ket for  each  of  the  next  10  years  could 
cause  a  severe  reaction  in  the  market. 
It  will  not  affect  those  who  can  afford 
to  hold  the  stocks,  because  It  will  not 
affect  the  earning  capacity  of  General 
Motors,  but  It  will  affect  those  stock- 
holders who  do  not  know  what  is  behind 
this  movement  and  who  may  be  forced 
to  sell  their  stock.  These  stockholders 
are  innocent  victims  of  this  court  de- 
cision. 

I  put  in  the  Record  last  Saturday  a 
list  of  the  various  market  fluctuations 
that  resulted  because  of  actions  of  Con- 
gress, statements  by  the  court,  and 
speeches  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House. 

I  think  all  of  us  should  be  careful  be- 
cause of  the  delicacy  of  the  market.  I 
am  confident  we  can  come  back  in  Jan- 
uary and  that  this  bill  will  then  be 
passed. 

Again  I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
his  cooperation  and  for  his  pledge  of 
assistance. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  declined  to  pass  a  bill  which 
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has  as  one  of  its  principal  purposes  an 
effort  to  influence  the  decision  of  the 
court.  Now  that  this  decision  has  been 
made,  and  the  biQ  has  been  postponed 
until  January  15  by  the  consent  of  all, 
during  the  intervening  time  the  court 
will  have  ample  opportunity  carefully  to 
consider  the  problem  and  to  reach  a  de- 
cision. 

If  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  E>elaware  remain 
unchallenged,  they  may  be  interpreted, 
though  I  hope  not,  by  someone  who  may 
read  the  Record,  to  indicate  a  legisla- 
tive intent  that  the  judge  would  be  well 
advised  to  withhold  his  decision  until 
the  Congress  does  act,  or  until  the  Sen- 
ate does  act  in  January. 

I  wish  to  have  the  Record  specifically 
show  that  in  entering  into  this  agree- 
ment I  had  no  such  intention.  I  do  not 
wish  to  attempt  legislatively  to  influence 
a  judge  sitting  on  a  case  preparing  an 
order  or  judgment  of  the  court,  either 
by  legislation  or  by  implication  or  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  wish 
speciflcally  to  disassociate  myself  from 
any  such  intent  and  to  declare  that  it  is 
not  the  intent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  correct  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  The  Senate  has  not 
declined  to  act  on  the  bill.  The  Sen- 
ate tonight  is  a  victim  of  a  fortuity. 
The  Senate  wishes  to  adjourn. 

I  am  ready  to  stay.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  is  ready 
to  stay,  if  we  can  only  cut  through  the 
fortuities  and  the  circumstances  and 
the  pressures  of  adjournment  to  get  a 
final  disposition  of  the  bill.  If  it  takes 
all  week — if  it  takes  all  night — I  am 
ready  to  stay,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  let 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  establish  in 
the  Record  that  the  Senate  has  declined 
to  act  on  the  bill,  because  the  Senate  has 
not  even  reached  the  question  of  dis- 
position. Let  us  be  sure  on  that  point. 
If  there  is  any  mistake,  let  any  Senator 
rise  in  his  place  and  undertake  to  con- 
trovert the  truth  of  that  statement. 

We  are  ready.  We  will  stay  here  all 
night.  We  will  stay  here  all  day  tomor- 
row. We  will  stay  here  all  the  next  night. 
We  will  stay  as  long  as  it  is  necessary.  I 
am  prepared  to  do  so. 

I  recognize  the  circumstances,  the  con- 
ditions, the  fortuities,  the  fatigue,  the 
desire  to  get  away,  the  desire  to  go  on 
missions,  the  desire  to  fulfill  sp>eaking 
engagements,  and  all  those  other  things 
which  enter  into  the  picture. 

I  have  canceled  every  engagement  on 
my  book,  and,  goodness  knows,  there 
have  been  many,  in  order  to  stay  until 
the  business  and  the  work  of  the  Senate 
is  completed. 

So  let  the  Record  not  show  that  the 
Senate  has  declined  to  act  on  this  matter, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  we  have  not 
reached  a  decision,  and  no  sunendments 
have  been  offered  by  those  who  propKjse 
to  delay  action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
my  friend  and  colleague  has  thrown 
down  a  challenge  to  the  rest  of  the  Sen- 


ate and  has  asked  whether  there  is  any- 
one else  who  is  willing  to  stay  to  the 
bitter  end 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Good. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wiU  say  that  I  am. 
I  am  quite  certain  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is.  We  are  ready  to  debate  the 
issue.  If  we  are  now  proceeding  to  the 
discussion.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 
( Laughter.  ] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  given  up  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Senators  know 
what  is  said  aliout  the  best  laid  plans  of 
mice  and  men. 

I  had  thought  we  had  reached  a  tenta- 
tive agreement  and.  in  fact,  a  little  more 
than  a  tentative  agreement,  as  to  what 
the  procedure  would  be  in  relation  to 
the  Du  Pont  bill.  I  hope  that  tentative 
agreement  will  hold  up,  because  while  I 
have  all  the  time  in  the  world,  as  has 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  nevertheless  there  are  cer- 
tain responsibilities  which  we  owe  to  our 
fellow  Senators.  I  hope  that  for  the 
time  being,  at  least,  we  can  terminate 
this  debate  in  a  spirit  of  equity,  and  that 
passions  will  remain  below  the  surface. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  if  no  Sen- 
ator interrupts,  I  send  five  resolutions  to 
the  desk  for  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  cooperate  with  the  majority  lead- 
er, but  this  is  a  very  sensitive  and  deli- 
cate matter  involving  millions  of  shares 
of  stock.  Who  shall  say  what  will  be  the 
market  reaction? 

When  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  says 
that  the  Senate  declines  to  act  on  the 
bill,  that  will  go  out  on  the  wire,  and 
what  will  be  the  impress  on  thousands 
of  people  all  over  the  coimtry?  I  can- 
not let  that  kind  of  statement  stand  as 
an  evidence  of  the  disinclination  of  the 
Senate  to  act.  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  we  have  not  reached  the  amend- 
ments nor^n  ultimate  resolution  of  the 
issue  before  us.  I  wish  to  be  sure  that 
the  selection  of  the  words  which  are 
used,  which  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
Court,  will  not  have  a  disastrous  effect, 
before  we  get  through. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
brief  comment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  cooperation. 
I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  he  has 
made  the  only  possible  decision  which 
could  be  made.  I  certainly  wholeheart- 
edly support  him  in  that  decision.  I 
merely  reemphasize  that  the  desire  for 
passing  the  proposed  legislation  was  not 
only  on  the  part  of  some  of  us  in  the 
Senate.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  have  both 
approved  this  legislation  and  approved 
its  enactment  at  this  session. 

The  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Justice  Department  helped  to  work  out 
language  of  this  bill.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  passed  with  an  over- 


whelming vote.  Many  in  both  these  De- 
partments have  said  that  in  their  opin- 
ion it  would  be  much  better  to  bring  this 
to  a  decision  before  Congress  adjourns. 

There  is  no  need  to  debate  it  further. 
It  is  over.  I  recognize  the  circvim- 
stances.  We  all  know  that  no  matter 
how  much  we  wish  to  talk  tonight  or  how 
we  feel,  action  will  not  be  completed  at 
this  session.  We  have  no  alternative  ex- 
cept to  go  over  imtil  January  15. 

The  majority  leader  made  the  only 
possible  decision  he  could  make  under 
the  circumstances.  He  has  my  whole- 
hearted support  in  that,  exactly  as  he 
has  had  it  in  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business.  H.R.  8847.  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  a  nimiber  of  reso- 
lutions, submitted  on  behalf  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  myself. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  first  reso- 
lution. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  a  similar  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  notify  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  the  two  Houses  have 
completed  the  business  of  the  session  and 
are  ready  to  adjourn  unless  he  has  some 
further  communication  to  make  to  them. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  224)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  DirksenI 
members  of  the  committee  to  notify  the 
President. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  CER- 
TAIN APPOINTMENTS  SUBSE- 
QUENT TO  SINE  DIE  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  next  reso- 
lution. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  225)  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  notwithstanding  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress,  the  President  of  the  Senate  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  make  ap- 
pointments to  commissions  or  committees 
authorized  by  law,  by  concurrent  action  of 
the  two  Houses,  or  by  order  of  the  Senate. 
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The  ACTING  PRJSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  225)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SPEAK- 
ER PRO  TEMPORE  OP  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  THE 
PRESIDENT  OR  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE  OP  THE  SENATE  TO 
SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cleric  will  state  the  next 
resolution. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  54)   as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentativet  concurring).  That  notwith- 
standing the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
two  Houses,  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  or  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
authorised  to  sign  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  54)  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


THANKS   OP  THE   SENATE  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
resolution. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  226)  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
ars  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable 
Ltmdom  B.  JoiUfsoN,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate, 
for  the  courteous,  dlgnlfled,  and  Impartial 
manner  In  which  he  has  presided  over  Its 
deliberations  during  the  first  session  of  the 
Xlghty-seventh  Congress. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (8.  Re«.  226)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

ADJOURNMENT   SINE   DIE   ON  SEP- 
TEMBER 26,  1961 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
resolution.  The  Chief  Clerk  read  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  55) 
as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  two 
Houses  shall  adjourn  on  Tuesday,  the  26tb 
day  of  September  1961,  and  that  when  they 
adjourn  on  said  day  they  stand  adjourned 
sine  die. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  55)  was  con- 
sidered and   agreed   to. 


THANKS  OP  THE  SENATE  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  227 ) .  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable  Cabl 
Hatden.  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  the  courteous,  dignified,  and  Impar- 
tial manner  In  which  he  has  presided  over  Its 
deliberations  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  227)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

STOCK  DISTRIBUTION  TREATED  AS 
RETURN  OP  CAPITAL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8847)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  a  distribution  of  stock  made  to 
an  individual  (or  certain  corporations) 
pursuant  to  an  order  enforcing  the  anti- 
trust laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  divi- 
dend distribution  but  shall  be  treated  as 
a  return  of  capital:  and  to  provide  that 
the  amount  of  such  a  distribution  made 
to  a  corporation  shall  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  distribution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  unfinished  business  Is  H.R. 
8847,  the  so-called  Du  Pont  bill. 


PRINTING  OF  VARIOUS  PRESENTA- 
TIONS OF  THE  "EV  AND  CHARLIE 
SHOW"  AND  OTHER  MATERIAL  AS 
A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
course  of  this  session,  the  Joint  minority 
leadership  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  conducted  meetings  that  were  an 
outgrowth  of  the  White  House  sessions, 
when  we  met  every  Tuesday  morning 
with  President  Eisenhower.  In  the 
course  of  those  meetings  we  held  press 
conferences.  We  submitted  ourselves  to 
questions  on  television,  and  made  formal 
statements  on  a  good  many  issues. 
Those  sessions  became  popularly  known 
as  the  "Ev  and  Charlie  Show."  I  did  not 
affix  the  title  to  those  presentations,  but 
that  title  was  carried  in  the  press. 

We  have  addressed  ourselves  to  a 
great  many  issues  throughout  the  ses- 
sion, both  in  the  domestic  and  in  the 
international  field.  We  have,  of  course, 
provided  for  the  publication  of  those 
formal  statements.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  published, 
both  in  the  Record  and  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, the  various  presentations  we  have 
made  from  week  to  week,  Including  vari- 
ous comments  by  newspapers,  colum- 
nists, and  others,  to  round  out  that  pic- 
ture. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


COMMENDATION  OP  SENATOR  MIKE 
MANSFIELD.  MAJORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  not  want 
this  session  to  end  without  paying  my 
compliments  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  efficient  way  in 
which  he  has  conducted  this  session.  I 
have  served  in  the  Senate  for  0  years 
under  various  majority  leaders.  It  has 
never  been  my  experience  to  have  served 
under  a  man  so  gentlemanly,  so  under- 
standing, and  so  concerned  with  the 
rights  of  the  other  Members  of  this  body. 
I  wish  to  make  those  views  a  matter  of 
record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.      I    yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  Join 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  in  paying  re- 
spect to  the  majority  leader.  In  all  my 
experience  in  the  Senate  we  have  never 
had  a  more  able,  a  more  gentlemanly, 
or  a  more  patient  leader  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana.  It  has  been  a  privi- 
lege and  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him. 
He  has  been  able  to  expedite  the  business 
of  the  Senate  without  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  appearance  of  trying  to  rush 
it.  I  congratulate  him  on  his  manner 
of  conducting  the  business  of  the  Senate 
and  the  quality  of  his  performance.  I 
hope  that  his  service  in  the  Senate  will 
last  for  many  years  to  come. 


EFFECT  OF  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S 
APPEAL  FOR  DISARMAMENT  ON 
STOCK  PRICES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr,  President.  It  would  be 
a  tragic  mistake  If  the  world  aa  a  whole 
should  consider  yesterday's  drop  in  the 
stock  prices,  following  President  Ken- 
nedy's appeal  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament,  as  Indicative  of  a  lack  of 
desire  on  the  part  of  Americans  for 
peace. 

Rather,  it  indicates  a  lack  of  compre* 
henslon  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the 
business  community  as  to  what  the  effect 
of  peace  would  be  on  the  American  econ- 
omy, as  well  as  reflecting  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  speculators,  as  to 
what  would  be  the  long-run  economic 
effect  of  disarmament. 

What  this  group  does  not  realize  Is 
that  the  sort  of  conditions  most  bene- 
ficial to  our  business  community  and  our 
progress  as  a  nation  is  a  peaceful  world 
and  a  world  where  we  can  concentrate  on 
normal  industry  and  the  production  of 
capital  goods.  Capital  goods  will  then, 
in  turn,  be  devoted  to  the  production  of 
consumer  goods  in  an  expanding  econ- 
omy. This  is  not  the  kind  of  economy  we 
now  have  where  over  half  our  national 
budget  and  almost  10  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  is  devoted  to  de- 
fense, the  end  products  of  which  are  ab- 
solutely sterile  from  the  viewpoint  of 
civilian  consumption  and  where  depre- 
ciation is  so  infinitely  rapid. 

Yet,  a  broad  segment  of  the  business 
community,  unaware  of  its  own  long- 
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term  self-interest,  apparently  panics  at 
the  thought  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. I  noticed  with  disappoint- 
ment the  yesterday's  drop  in  prices  would 
seem  not  to  be  coincidence  since  yester- 
day's market  drop  was  the  greatest  since 
September  of  1960,  when  Khrushchev 
came  before  the  United  Nations  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  1960,  and  made  the  same  type 
of  proposal,  though  without  the  same 
genuineness  of  Intent. 

A  real  step  forward  would  be  the  pas- 
sage of  Senate  Resolution  135,  proposed 
earlier  this  year  by  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  and  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor.  Senate  Resolution  135  would 
establish  a  select  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  defense  procurement 
policies  in  the  United  States  affect  the 
national  economy.  With  knowledge,  per- 
haps the  concern  of  business  would 
lessen.  1 1 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
American  people  want  peace,  with  honor 
and  In  a  decent  world,  and  hope  that  if 
we  do  not  enjoy  it  ourselves,  at  least  our 
children  will  live  in  a  world  where  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  prevails. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Burton  Crsuie  en- 
titled "Market  Slumps  as  Volume  Rises," 
which  appeared  in  the  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 26,  New  York  Times,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Maxkzt  Slumps  as  Volitmz  Rises— AvEXJiaa 
Orr  5  80  in  WoasT  Daop  Sincz  Septkicbeb 
19.  I960 — SiMiLiarnzs  Notid — Aluminums 
Am>  WsAK — 3.700.000  Brakes  Tmaokd — 803 
Iasv«s  Dbclho*  and  338  Advamcb 

(By  Burton  Crane) 
History  drew  a  perplexing  parallel  yester- 
day as  stocks  stuped  their  sharpest  decline 
since  September  19,  1960.  On  that  earlier 
day  Premier  Khniahcher  had  arrived  In  New 
Tork  and  made  a  plea  for  general  and  com- 
plete disarnuoncnt.  Yesterday  President 
Kennedy  appeared  before  the  United  Nations 
and  Mked  for  aaneral  and  complete  dis- 
armament. 

The  New  Tork  Times  combined  average  of 
50  stocks  fell  I>^  percent  yesterday,  or  5.89 
points,  to  S84.19.  At  that  lerel  it  was  down 
16. 4S  points  for  the  month  to  date.  On 
September  19,  1960.  it  fell  3.6  percent,  or 
•.73  polnu.  to  33S.S9. 

The  Times  rail  average  yesierdsy  feU  1.06 
points,  to  106.61,  and  the  Industrial  com- 
ponent slipped  10.73  points,  to  662.88. 

There  were  no  strong  groups  In  the  mar- 
ket, but  the  loeset  of  the  leading  oils  were 
moderate. 

Volume  on  the  Hew  York  Stock  Exchange 
waa  3,700.000  shares,  against  3,070.000  on 
Friday.  Toward  the  close  activity  Increased 
and  the  ticker  tape  began  to  run  behind 
transactions  on  ttoe  floor.  At  the  close  the 
delay  was  4  minutes. 


r^rona  iriw  lows 

Of  the  1.277  iBsues  traded.  863  fell.  238 
rose,  and  186  closed  unchanged.  There  were 
19  1961  highs  and  84  lows. 

There  were  further  parallels  between  the 
1960  and  1961  market  breaks.  Both  took 
place  on  a  Monday.  Volinne  came  within 
100,000  shares  at  being  Identical.  Again, 
analysts  In  1960  were  remarking  that  busi- 
ness was  ahowlng  no  signs  of  immediate  im- 
provement and  the  Dow,  Jones  k.  Co.  indus- 


trial stock  average  had  finally  broken  below 
600  after  three  attempts. 

Yesterday  analysts  remained  that  business 
was  improving  less  rapidly  than  in  the  Im- 
mediate past  and  pointed  to  the  Dow-Jones 
industrial  average,  which  had  closed  below 
700  for  the  first  time  since  July.  That  aver- 
age had  an  Interim  low  of  688.87  and  doeed 
at  691.86. 

Brokers  did  not  deny  that  "some  emotional 
persons"  might  have  been  selling  their  hold- 
ings becaxise  of  fear  that  disarmament  might 
unsettle  the  economy,  but  they  almost  uni- 
versally ridiculed  the  idea  that  changes  were 
Imminent.  The  President's  speech,  they  felt, 
provided  merely  another  downward  shove  to 
a  position  already  teetering  under  technical 
and  fundamental  uncertainties. 

The  weekend,  they  said,  brought  almost  no 
encouraging  news.  There  waa  the  2-cent-a- 
poiuid  slash  in  aluminum  ingot  prices,  bring- 
ing the  posalbUity  that  steel  mills  might  not 
be  able  to  raise  prices;  the  threat  of  a  United 
Auto  Workers  strike  against  Ford  Motors;  the 
slowing  in  housing  starts;  the  increase  In 
credit  deUnquence;  the  recent  Jump  In  the 
number  of  secondary  distributions,  or  offer- 
ings of  sharee  by  stockholders,  and  the  fact 
that  the  market  appear|^  to  be  picking  up 
momenttun  on  the  dow&de.  This  lias  not 
been  a  habit  of  the  market  in  recent  weeks. 

The  best  news,  perhaps,  was  the  fact  that 
support  appeared  for  a  number  of  stocks  near 
the  close  and  the  last  10  minutes  saw  an 
appreciable  upturn. 

Studebaker-Packard  was  the  most  active 
Issue,  trading  78,800  shares  and  f  aUing  14 ,  to 
11^.  Brokers  saw  no  special  explanation 
for  the  decline  but  thought  it  consonant 
with  the  general  action  of  the  market. 

Montgomery  Ward,  the  second  most  active 
Steele,  gained  %,  to  31 14.  Brokers  said  they 
continued  to  hear  reports  of  British  Interest 
in  the  company  and  thought  that  that  might 
be  responsible. 

Ford  Motor  fell  4*4.  to  103%,  foUowlng 
the  atrlJte  threat.  General  Motors  slipped 
%,  to  48V«;  Chrysler  lost  1^,  to  63%,  and 
American  Motors  dropped   ^,  to  18 14. 

Alimilnum  makers  were  hit  hard  by  the 
price  war  that  broke  out  last  week.  Alumin- 
ium, Ltd..  feU  1>4,  to  27V4:  Alcoa  slipped 
3%,  to  60%;  Reynolds  Metals  was  down  3 
points,  to  36 <4;  Olln  Mathleson  dropped  Z%, 
to  43,  and  Kaiser  Aluminum  was  off  3%,  to 
364. 

DCrXNSK     issues    DKOP 

Defense  Issues  were  under  the  greatest 
pressure.  Boeing  fell  3%,  to  60 >4;  Lock- 
heed 1%.  to  43%;  North  American  Aviation 
3.  to  40 >4;  McDonnell  Aircraft,  \\,  to  84 >4; 
Northrop  3  points,  to  60%;  Thlokol  IVi,  to 
S9>4.aiKl  Sperry  Rand  %,  to33%.  Avco  lost 
a  point  to  23%. 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  sotd  40.800 
shares  in  an  exchange  distribution  at  16% 
and  then  closed  at  that  level  for  a  loss  of 
%  on  47,400  shares  in  all. 

Daystrom  stood  out  In  a  weak  electronics 
group,  rising  1%,  to  34%.  The  stock  had 
been  recommended  by  an  Investment  ad- 
visory service.  Beckman  Instruments  fell 
•%,  to  127%;  Zenith  6  polnte,  to  173.  Litton 
Industries  4%,  to   144%.  and  Perkin-Elmer 

2y4.  to  45%. 

International  Business  Machines  fell  15 
points,  to  517,  and  Crown  Cork  drc^>ped  6%, 
to  109. 

RKTNOLDS     TOBACCO     OTT 

Reynolds  Tobacco,  adjusting  to  the  fact 
Of  iU  two-for-one  split,  fell  4%,  to  139%. 
The  when-Issued  new  stock  dropped  2 
points,  to  70. 

Honolulu  Oil  shareholders  voted  approval 
for  a  sale  of  the  company's  properties  and 
the  stock  rose  3  potnta.  to  80^.  The  pur- 
chasing companies  have  not  yet  sealed  their 
side  of  the  iMrgain. 

Bath  Iron  Works  reported  that  1961  profits 
would  be  moderately  b^knv  those  for  1960 
and  the  stock  fell  2  points,  to  63. 


Among  the  stoclu  that  ran  against  the 
general  trend.  American  Meter  rose  1%,  to 
46;  Jewel  Tea  gained  2  poinU.  to  74.  and 
Montana  Power  climbed  1%,  to  42. 

AMXaiCAM     KXCHAMGX 

Turnover  on  the  American  Stock  Exchange 
mounted  to  1.850.000  shares  from  1.360.000 
on  Friday. 

Canal-Randolph  Corp.  led  In  activity  with 
101,500  shares  and  Jumped  8%,  to  22%. 
The  stock  closed  August  at  14.  Its  Big 
Board  subsidiary,  United  Stockyards,  rose 
3% ,  to  25.  on  volume  of  600  shares. 

Occidental  Petroleum  gained  %.  to  10. 
There  was  heavy  turnover  also  in  Occidental 
Petroleum  rights,  which  traded  193,000  and 
rose  1/32  to  11/32.  Canadian  Industrial  Oas 
gained  1%,  to  9%. 

Falrchlld  Camera  fell  7  points,  to  157; 
Technical  Operations  lost  6  points,  to  43%, 
and  Circuit  Foil  and  Anken  Chemical  slipped 
3%  each. 


LEGISLATIVE  STEWARDSHIP 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  approach  at  the  end  of 
my  third  year  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  feel 
It  Incumbent  upon  me  to  give  an  account 
of  my  legislative  stewardship.  This  wIU 
complete  my  15th  year  as  a  public  serv- 
ant, having  been  elected  twice  to  the 
West  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  once 
to  the  West  Virginia  Senate  and  three 
times  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. My  statement  must,  of  necessity, 
not  be  overly  long,  but  it  will  Inform  my 
people  of  some  of  my  activities  In  their 
behalf. 

ATRKDANCE   ON    kOLL    AND    QUOBUM    CALLS 

I  pride  myself  upon  having  a  good  at- 
tendance record  throughout  my  15 
years  of  service  to  the  people  of  West 
Virginia,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  appropri- 
ate for  me  to  report  my  attendance  rec- 
ord throughout  all  of  these  years.  Dur- 
ing my  6  years  in  the  West  Virginia 
House  and  Senate,  I  attended  1.563  out 
of  1.600  roll  and  quorum  calls.  During 
my  6  years  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  attended  862  out  of  963  roll  and 
quorum  calls.  Throughout  my  12  years, 
therefore,  of  public  service  before  reach- 
ing the  Senate.  I  had  an  attendance  rec- 
ord of  94.6  percent.  During  my  first  year 
In  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  attended  211  out  of 
216  rollcalls,  an  attendance  record  of 
97.6  percent.  EHiring  my  second  year  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  I  attended  191  out  of 
207  rollcalls,  an  attendance  record  of  92.3 
percent.  During  this  session,  I  have 
answered  203  out  of  206  rollcalls,  an  at- 
tendance recora  of  98.5  percent.  During 
these  15  years  of  service  in  four  legisla- 
tive bodies,  therefore,  I  have  an  overall 
attendance  record  of  94  percent,  having 
attended  3,030  out  of  3,192  calls.  On  the 
three  votes  which  I  missed  during  this 
session,  because  of  absence  on  ofUclal 
business,  I,  nevertheless,  wsis  paired  so 
as  to  indicate  my  position. 

SOCIAL   SECURITY 

This  session  has  been  especially  grati- 
fying to  me  because  I  have  seen  the  frui- 
tion of  almost  one  decade  of  hard  work 
in  the  field  of  social  security.  My  efforts, 
dating  back  to  1953,  were  rewarded 
when,  on  June  26,  1961,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  was  amended  to  permit  the 
voluntary  retirement  of  men  at  the  age 
of  62. 
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The  changing  economic  pattern  of  our 
times  has  warranted  such  legislation  for 
many  years.  Progress,  whether  labeled 
mechanization,  automation,  or  modern- 
ization, has  uprooted  the  old  order. 
People  in  the  twilight  work  years  have 
found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  gain  em- 
ployment when  displaced  by  these  ve- 
hicles of  progress. 

Longer  life  spans,  a  growing  dis- 
crimination against  the  older  worker, 
sickness,  limited  education,  areas  of 
tremendous  unemployment— all  have 
thwarted  the  older  citizen  in  his  attempt 
to  find  reemplojnnent. 

This  legislation  will  permit  countless 
thousands  to  gain  new  self-respect  and 
self -dignity  through  a  measure  of  finan- 
cial independence. 

In  observing  the  economic  conditions 
of  my  State.  I  foresaw  the  need  for  this 
measure  in  1953.  I  introduced  H.R. 
2925  in  the  83d  Congress.  It  received 
little  notice.  Since  then,  I  have  relent- 
lessly pressed  the  Congress  to  recognize 
this  measure. 

Having  failed  in  the  83d  Congress,  I 
returned  in  the  84th  Congress  to  intro- 
duce HJl.  7225,  and  again,  in  the  85th 
Congress,  to  introduce  H.R.  579.  Each 
met  with  little  favor.  \ 

In  1960.  when  I  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  carried  my  battle  from 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  My  proposal 
met  with  Senate  acceptance,  but  was 
defeated  in  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  because  it  was  ex- 
pressly opposed  by  the  administration  in 
office. 

Nevertheless,  this  defeat  stirred  a 
growing  awareness  in  the  Congress  of  the 
need  for  relieviiig  the  destitution  of  in- 
creasing numbers  of  elderly  unemployed 
men  and  women. 

Then,  in  the  last  month  of  1960,  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  shortly  after  his  election, 
appointed  a  Special  Task  Force  on  De- 
pressed Areas.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  that  com- 
mittee, and  the  committee  adopted  my 
motion  to  recommend  to  the  President 
that  legislation  providing  for  a  lower  re- 
tirement age  be  given  administration 
support.  The  President  supported  the 
proposal  and  it  was  incorporated  into 
H.R.  6027,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President.  Apropos  of  my 
efforts  in  behalf  of  lowering  the  social 
security  age,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include,  at  this  point,  in  the  Record, 
letters  addressed  to  me  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Senators  Long  of 
Louisiana  and  Doucij^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Thk  Vicx  Pkzsioknt. 
Washington,  July  11, 1961. 
The  Honorable  Robekt  Btko, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkae  Bob:  I  JuBt  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  efTorts  you  have  put  forth  In  behalf 
of  legislation  to  permit  men  to  voluntarily 
retire,  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  at 
age  62.  Passage  by  the  Senate  last  year  of 
the  amendment  which  you  cosponsored. 
helped  to  pave  the  way  for  favorable  action 
on  the  legislative  proposal  a  few  days  ago. 
I  recall  your  many  conversations  with  me 
on  this  subject  since  you  first  came  to  the 


Senate  as  a  new  Member,  and  I  feel  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  has  been.  In 
large  measiu'e.  due  to  your  persevering  work. 
I  congratulate  you,  and  I  share  with  you 
the  satisfaction  In  knowing  that  this  coun- 
try has  made  a  great  step  forward  toward  a 
more  realistic  program  of  security  for  our 
elderly  citizens. 

With  cordial  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


UB.   SXMATB. 

Washington.  DC.  July  18,   1991. 
The  Honorable  Robcbt  C.  Bteo, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dkab  Bob:  It  must  have  given  you  a  warm 
feeling  of  satisfaction  to  see  the  enactment 
of  the  proposal  to  lower  voluntary  retire- 
ment of  men  from  age  65  to  62  under  social 
secvu-lty.  You  certainly  did  more  work, 
showed  more  interest  In  this  matter  than 
anyone  else,  and  It  was  largely  because  of 
your  perseverence  that  this  proposal  became 
law. 

As  one  of  the  many  Senators  whom  you 
repeatedly  Importuned  to  support  this 
measure.  I  doubt  that  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  had  demonstrated  a  great  Interest 
In  the  enactment  of  a  worthy  proposal  than 
you  did  In  this  case. 

Last  year,  those  of  us  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee went  along  with  you  and  Included 
this  proposition  In  a  bill  containing  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  to  the  social  security 
law.  Unfortunately,  the  proposal  was  lost 
In  conference  because  the  managers  of  the 
legislation  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives were  unwilling  to  agree  to  It. 
and  because  of  the  determined  opposition 
of  the  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  who  spoke  for  the  Re- 
publican administration  on  that  occasion. 

In  a  lesser  degree.  I  share  your  feeling 
of  satisfaction  as  one  who  supported  your 
proposal.  This  is  a  very  significant  forward 
step  in  our  march  to  assure  genuine  se- 
curity, social  Justice,  and  dignity  for  citi- 
zens In  all  walks  of  life. 

With  best  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  your, 

Russell  B.  Long, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senat*. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Banking  and  Cuebenct, 

July  S.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Robert  C.  Bteo, 
US.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  wanted  you  to  know  how 
pleased  I  was  that  the  new  social  sectirlty 
bill  which  the  Congress  has  passed  and  the 
President  has  signed  Included  a  provision 
to  reduce  the  retirement  age  of  men  to  age 
63  with  some  reduction  In  annuities  to  make 
this  provision  self-financing. 

As  you  well  know,  this  is  one  of  numerous 
recommendations  of  oiu  task  force  which 
the  President  appointed  last  December  on 
the  problem  areas  of  chronic  unemployment 
which  has  now  actually  gone  Into  effect.  I 
recall  very  well  that  it  was  on  your  motion 
that  this  recommendation  to  ease  the  bur- 
den of  unemplojrment  on  older  workers  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  task  force.  I 
think  you  can  take  Justifiable  pride  in  the 
fact  that  such  provision  has  now  been  signed 
into  law. 

As  you  are  aware,  a  number  of  us  have 
been  working  for  such  a  provision  in  the 
law  for  some  period  of  time.  In  1940  the 
Senate  adopted  such  a  provision  but  It  was 
killed  in  the  conference  committee  when 
the  Elsenhower  administration  opposed  it. 
I  think  that  the  appointment  of  our  task 
force  and  the  recommendations  which  we 
made  on  this  subject  on  your  suggestion 
certainly  played  a  part  in  making  certain 
that  this  provision  gained  the  support  of 
both  Congress  and  the  administration  in 
1961. 


I  know  that  this  change  will  mean  a  great 

deal   to   the   older   workers   who  have   been 

unable  to  find  work  but  who  were  still  too 

young  to  draw  the  social  security  annuities. 

With  best  wishes. 

Faithfully  yours. 

Paul  H.  Douglas. 

AKEA    EEOEVELOniENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, out  of  the  task  force  on  depressed 
areas  also  emerged  proposals  which  were 
incorporated  into  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  I 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  January  18. 1961, 
where  I  testified  on  behalf  of  this 
measure. 

On  March  8, 1  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  urging  passage  of  this  bill,  call- 
ing its  enactment  a  "responsibility  which 
the  87th  Congress  cannot  ignore  because 
of  the  gravity  of  the  economic  decline  in 
our  depressed  areas."  The  Senate  passed 
the  bill  on  March  15. 

Even  before  the  President's  signature 
on  May  1,  1961,  made  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  the  law  of  the  land,  I  felt 
that  West  Virginia  should  be  prepared  to 
take  full  advantage  of  its  benefits. 

Moreover,  I  felt  it  imperative  that  our 
municipal,  coimty,  and  State  officials  be 
informed  of  the  various  forms  of  Federal 
aid  available  to  their  respective  govern- 
mental bodies  and  of  the  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  seeking  this  aid. 

I,  therefore,  arranged  a  1-day  work- 
shop and  conference  in  Washington, 
which  was  attended  by  more  than  400 
West  Virginia  mayors,  county  commis- 
sioners, and  other  other  public  officials. 
Addressing  the  participants  were  Vice 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Elvis  J.  Stahr.  Jr. ;  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Abra- 
ham A.  Ribicoff:  Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
Democrat,  of  IlUinois;  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Edward  Oudeman;  and  a 
host  of  others.  In  addition,  more  than 
20  agencies  sent  representatives  to  the 
conference  who  conferred  with  the  par- 
ticipants, and  advised  them  regarding 
problems  peculiar  to  their  individual 
communities. 

I  was  extremely  heartened  at  the  re- 
sponse to  this  meeting.  It  proved  to  me 
that  our  State  officials  were  not  idly 
waiting  for  problems  to  solve  themselves. 

The  Washington  conference  was  so 
successful,  in  fact,  that  I  received  numer- 
ous requests  to  hold  a  similar  conference 
in  West  Virginia.  Beckley  was  selected 
as  the  site;  June  16  was  named  as  the 
date  of  this  second  meeting.  Attended 
by  more  than  700  officials  and  business- 
men, the  Beckley  conference  was  similar 
to  the  one  which  was  earlier  held  in 
Washington,  with  the  exception  that 
only  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  was 
discussed.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  Hodges  keynoted  the  Beckley 
conference. 

Also  addressing  the  group  were  Wil- 
liam L.  Batt,  Jr.,  Administrator  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration; 
U.S.  Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  West  Virginia;  and  Gov.  W.  W. 
Barron.  Here,  too.  more  than  30  agen- 
cies sent  representatives  to  discuss  indi- 
vidual needs  of  individual  communities. 

Although  several  months  have  elapsed 
since  these  two  conferences  were  held, 
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commimities  and  counties  throughout 
West  Virginia  are  sUll  conducting  simi- 
lar conferences  of  their  own.  Etvery- 
where,  civic  leader  and  mimlctpal, 
county,  and  State  officials  are  working 
ceaselessly  to  absolve  West  Virginia  of 
its  economic  crisis,  and  to  build  a  solid 
economic  foundation  for  the  future. 

In  addition  to  my  work  on  area  rede- 
velopment, I  have  held  conversations 
with  many  heads  of  Federal  depart- 
ments asking  them  to  keep  the  depressed 
commimities  of  West  Virginia  in  mind 
when  locating  new  staffs  and  facilities 
outside  of  Washlsirton. 

BUBPLUB   COMMOOIIIBS 

The  pUght  of  needy  West  Virginians 
has  always  been  of  foremost  concern  to 
me.  As  far  back  as  1954  and  1955.  I  was 
instrumental  in  urging  the  Federal  Crov- 
emment  to  release  a  greater  variety  and 
quantity  of  commodities  for  distribution 
to  needy  families  in  West  Virginia. 

In  1959  and  again  in  1960.  I  brought 
officials  of  the  UJS.  E>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture to  West  Virginia  to  inspect  the 
operation  of  our  surplus  commodity  dis- 
tribution program.  The  trip  taken  on 
December  13-14,  1960.  resulted  in  a 
sharp  increase  of  flour  and  lard  staples 
because  I  found,  after  talking  to  many  of 
the  recipients,  that  many  families  were 
running  out  of  these  commodities  almost 
10  days  before  the  next  distribution 
period. 

FORESTS  AND  TIMBERLAWPa 

On  July  27,  1961, 1  stated  to  West  Vir- 
ginians that  our  State's  forests  hold  the 
potential  of  90,000  Jobs  for  people  in  the 
timber  Industry.  I  went  as  far  as  to  say 
that  timber — West  Virginia  timber — is  a 
key  to  the  new  economic  frontier  In  our 
SUte. 

This  fact,  and  other  equally  amazing 
revelations  about  this  almost  undevel- 
oped resource  which  we  pwssess  in  abun- 
dance, are  found  in  two  Senate  docu- 
ments which  the  Forest  Service  prepared 
at  my  request.  The  timber  studies  dis- 
cussed in  these  pamphlets  were  financed 
by  a  $50,000  appropriation  which  I  was 
able  to  procure  in  fiscal  1960. 

WOOr  PBOOT7CTS  MAEKETINC  UEN'IKE 

My  interest  in  the  timber  resources  in 
West  Virginia  led  me  to  believe  that  our 
timber  industry  needed  a  forest  products 
marketing  center  and  demonstration 
forest,  both  of  which  could  stimulate  re- 
newed interest  in  our  timberlands  and 
encourage  the  location  of  wood  products 
industries  in  the  State. 

Consequently,  In  a  letter  to  Forest 
Service  Chief  Richard  McArdle  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1961.  I  proposed  that  such  a 
laboratory  and  demonstration  forest  be 
located  in  West  Virginia.  After  survey- 
ing the  forest  areas  in  the  State,  Dr.  Mc- 
Ardle reported,  on  February  16,  that 
several  counties  in  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia were  potentially  suitable  for  the 
location  of  such  a  laboratory  and  dem- 
onstration forest. 

Receiving  this  encouragement,  I  In- 
vited officials  of  the  Forest  Service  to 
accompany  me  on  an  inspection  tour  of 
the  favored  areasw  This  tour,  conducted 
on  February  24-25,  resulted  in  my  an- 
nouncement of  June  2,  1961,  that  the 


Bhiefield-Princeton  area  had  been  se- 
lected by  the  Forest  Service  as  the  site 
for  this  project  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  making  appropriations  for 
the  Pbrest  Serrice.  I  was  successful  In 
securing  an  appropriation  of  $450,000  for 
initial  planning  and  construction  of  the 
wood  products  maxketing  facility.  Ad- 
ditional moneys  will  be  needed  for  con- 
tinuing construction  and  development  of 
the  facility  next  year. 

Desirous  of  exploring  new  means  for 
the  full  utilization  of  the  commercial, 
recreational,  and  tourist  potentials  of  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest,  I  Invited 
the  Forest  Service  to  accompany  me  on 
another  inspection  tour  in  February. 
My  purpose  on  this  trip  was  to  see  what 
had  been  done  and  what  should  be  done 
in  the  development  of  the  three  poten- 
tials listed  above.  I  also  wanted  to  see 
firsthand,  the  improvements  which  had 
been  made  In  the  timber  stands  of  this 
forest. 

It  was  on  this  trip  that  I  proposed  that 
the  Forest  Service  route  a  road  through 
the  heart  of  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest  which  would  highlight  Its  most 
scenic  and  historic  area  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provide  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween eastern  and  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  Forest  Service  made  such  a 
reconnaissance  survey,  and  sketched  a 
proposed  road. 

However,  this  proposed  scenic  high- 
land route  only  connected  with  two  ex- 
isting State  routes.  I  saw  the  necessity 
of  connecting  such  a  highway  with  road 
systems  In  adjoining  States.  If  they  were 
to  realize  a  maximum  tourist  potential. 

The  expanded  road  which  I  envisioned 
would  begin  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  traverse 
the  length  of  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest,  cut  through  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  terminate  at  Cumberland 
Gap,  on  the  Kentucky -Tennessee  border. 
Christened  the  Allegheny  Parkway,  the 
road  would  have  two  spurs — one  extend- 
ing to  the  Harpers  Ferry  National  Mon- 
ument in  the  eastern  panhandle; 
another  to  Babcock  State  Park  in  south- 
em  West  Virginia. 

In  early  April.  I  Introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  calling  for  the  building  of 
this  Allegheny  Parkway  which  would  be 
approximately  550  miles  long  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $500  million. 

I  have  urged  the  establishment  of 
such  a  parkway  in  conference  with  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
L.  Udall.  Both  Secretaries  expressed 
enthusiastic  interest. 

MILrrABT    CONSTEUCnON 

In  a  very  short  time.  $2,443,000  In 
Federal  fimds  will  be  released  to  West 
Virginia  for  the  construction  of  13  new 
military  imlts.  Only  $451,000  of  this 
amount  would  have  been  appropriated 
to  our  State  had  I  not  been  successful 
in  amending  President  Eisenhower's 
fiscal  1962  budget  to  include  almo^  $2 
million  more  for  this  purpose.  * 

I  Initiated  my  efforts  to  obtain  an  ex- 
panded military  construction  program 
for  West  Virginia  In  early  February 
when  the  military  construction  bill  was 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee.   After  successfully  amending  the 


bill  to  Include  authorization  of  the  ad- 
ditional reserve  facilities,  I  then  turned 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  funds  for  their  00D-> 
struction. 

New  National  Guard  armories  will  be 
built  in  St.  Albans,  Klngwood.  Himting- 
ton.  Fairmont,  Morgantown,  and  Blue- 
field.  Army  Reserve  units  will  be  erected 
in  Himtingtmi.  Martinsburg,  Morgan- 
town,  New  Martinsville,  and  South 
Charleston,  and  a  maintenance  facility 
will  be  constructed  in  Pomt  Pleasant- 

In  addition,  $36,600,000  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  continuation  of  work  on  the 
radio  telescope  at  Sugar  Grove. 

The  $39  miUicm  appropriation  which 
West  Virginia  will  receive  for  military 
c<xistruction  will  serve  as  an  economic 
Impetus  for  the  construction  industry  of 
our  State.  It  will  also  provide  new  job 
opportunities  for  many  of  our  people  at 
a  time  when  they  are  most  needed. 

COAL 

"To  climb  steep  hUls,"  Shakespeare 
says  In  "Henry  vm,"  "requires  slow 
pace  at  first." 

•nils  adequately  sums  up  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  during  this  session 
in  the  revltallzatlon  of  West  Virginia's 
coal  Industry.  The  pace  has  been  slow; 
but  there  has  been  some  progress. 

My  work  has  been  concentrated  on  the 
lowering  of  the  ever-rising  quotas  on  im- 
ported residual  fuel  oil,  which  has  not 
only  ravaged  our  coal  and  rail  Industries, 
adding  thousands  to  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed, but  which  also  ];x>ses  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  out  national  security. 

Senator  Randolph  and  I  cosponsored 
a  Senate  resolution  calling  for  a  Senate 
study  which  could  lead  to  a  national 
fuels  policy.  This  resolution  has  been 
adopted  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
will  serve  on  the  committee  created 
thereby. 

On  February  20.  I  testified  at  the  In- 
terior Department's  hearings  on  lmix>rt8 
of  residual  fuel  oil,  where  I  asked  that 
quotas  be  lowered  to  the  1957  level. 

I  brought  the  chairman  of  that  meet- 
ing. Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall.  to 
West  Virginia  in  April,  to  tour  our  coal 
mines.  I  wanted  him  to  see,  firsthand, 
the  great  strides  our  coal  industry  has 
made — and  continues  to  make — despite 
almost  insvmnountable  obstacles. 

Senator  Rawdolph  and  I  have  con- 
ferred with  the  President  on  problems 
affecting  the  coal  industry,  and  we  have 
enlistea  the  support  of  a  large  number 
of  our  colleagues  to  counteract  a  move 
made  by  New  England  Senators  to  have 
President  Kennedy  remove  all  quotas  on 
residual  oil  imports. 

I  have  also  written  to  the  Director  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  advising 
him  of  the  adverse  effects  which  unre- 
stricted Imports  of  residual  oil  will  have 
upon  our  national  security. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation; and  the  National  Coal  Policy 
Conference  in  attempting  to  bring  about 
a  quota  reduction. 

I  have  also  participated  in  the  fight  to 
have  our  military  forces  in  Europe  pur- 
chase American  coal,  rather  than  for- 
eign produced  coal,  for  their  needs. 
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INDTTSTUAL  DKVKLOPICXMT 


Significant  gains  in  industrial  devel- 
opment have  been  made  during  this  ses- 
sion which  will  be  important  contribu- 
tions toward  the  improvement  of  West 
Virginia's  economic  climate. 

Learning  of  North  American  Avia- 
tion's interest  in  expanding,  Senator 
Randolph  and  I  invited  representatives 
of  the  firm  to  meet  with  us  on  April  3 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  locating  in 
West  Virginia. 

Immediately  following  this  meeting, 
the  company  sent  a  team  into  West  Vir- 
ginia to  conduct  a  statewide  purvey  in 
search  of  an  ideal  site.  Bluefield  was 
named  after  a  careful  study  of  the  mate- 
rial compiled  by  the  team  was  made. 

Bluefield  may  also  soon  add  the  man- 
ufacture of  steel  to  its  growing  list  of 
economic  assets  eis  a  result  of  a  recent 
discovery  of  a  low-grade  iron  ore  de- 
posit in  nearby  Jefferson  National 
Forest. 

Encoimtering  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
prospecting  permit  to  proceed  with  the 
necessary  research  work  on  the  deposit, 
a  group  of  progressive  Bluefield  business- 
men enlisted  my  assistance.  I  was  able 
to  interest  the  Forest  Service  in  sending 
representatives  to  meet  with  me  and 
those  citizens,  at  the  ore  deposit  on 
Pearls  Mountain,  in  early  December 
1960.  This  meeting  cleared  up  existing 
misunderstandings,  and,  as  a  resiilt,  the 
prospecting  permit  was  granted  on  Feb- 
ruary 16. 

SMALL     BUSINESS 

On  January  11,  I  cosponsored  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  substantial  tax  relief  for 
small  businessmen  in  the  form  of  a  Fed- 
eral income  tax  deduction  on  earned  tax- 
able Income  which  would  be  plowed  back 
Into  a  small  business.  I  cosponsored  a 
similar  bill  in  1960. 

GLASS     IMPORTS 

Leaders  in  the  sheet  glass  industry 
asked  my  support  for  their  efforts  to  save 
this  ailing  industry  from  further  decline 
resulting  from  an  influx  of  cheap  glass 
imports  from  Eiirope  and  the  Orient.  I 
arranged  a  meeting  between  the  imion 
leaders  and  officials  from  the  White 
House  in  my  office  on  June  27.  At  my 
request,  a  representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent accompanied  me,  over  the  July 
weekend,  on  an  insjaection  tour  of  our 
largest  glass  plants  in  Clarksburg  and 
Charleston,  in  order  that  the  President 
could  be  fully  informed  of  the  adverse 
effect,  upon  the  plants  and  upon  em- 
ployment, of  increased  glass  imports 
from  abroad. 

In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
July  17,  I  asked  President  Kennedy  to 
immediately  impose  full  duty  on  sheet 
glass  shipments  from  non-Communist 
countries,  and  full  duty,  plus  extra  ad 
valorem  charges  on  imports  from  Com- 
munist countries.  This  matter  continues 
to  receive  my  attention. 

EDUCATION 

I  pledged  my  support  to  the  education 
program  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
President  Kennedy  in  early  February. 
When  that  program  was  translated  into 
Senate  bill  1021,  which  I  cosponsored,  I 
spoke  in  the  Senate  on  May  17  urging  its 
passage. 


The  bill,  which  authorizes  a  3 -year 
program  of  aid  to  States  for  school  con- 
struction, teacher  salary  increases,  and 
the  hiring  of  additional  tetu:hers.  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  May  25. 

mTBLIC    WOEKS    PEOJCCTB 

During  the  final  week  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  approved  a  $37,524,000  public 
works  construction  and  planning  budget 
for  West  Virginia  for  fiscal  1962. 

On  June  9.  I  appeared  before  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  to  urge 
inclusion  of  the  needed  moneys  in  the 
fiscal  1962  budget. 

I  was  successful  In  getting  $95,000 
added  to  the  bill  for  the  restudy  of  three 
reservoirs  in  the  Parkersburg  area. 

Of  the  $37,524,000  which  was  allocated 
to  West  Virginia.  $37,279,000  will  be 
used  for  construction  while  $240,000  will 
go  toward  planning. 

The  construction  projects  Include: 
Belleville  locks  and  dams,  near  Parkers- 
burg. $900,000;  Pike  Island  locks  and 
dams,  near  Wheeling,  $14,600,000;  Max- 
well locks  and  dam,  on  Pennsylvania 
border  but  affecting  the  Morgantown- 
Monongalia  area.  $9,300,000;  Opekiska 
lock  and  dam,  $3  million;  Summersville 
Reservoir,  $9  million;  and  Williamson 
levees  and  fioodwall,  $479,000. 

Planning  moneys  were  appropriated 
for  Bumsville  Reservoir,  $30,000;  Steer 
Creek  Reservoir.  S30.000;  West  Fork 
Reservoir,  $35,000;  Cheat  River  survey, 
near  Morgantown,  $75,000;  and  Racine 
locks  and  dam,  near  Point  Pleasant, 
$75,000.  House  conferees  deleted  the 
BurnsviUe,  Steer  Creek,  and  West  Fork 
moneys  in  conference,  but  I  shall  try  to 
get  these  restored  next  year. 

Throughout  this  report  on  my  activ- 
ities during  this  first  session  of  the  87th 
Congress,  one  will  note  that  I  have  taken 
several  inspection  trips  throughout  the 
State,  and  have  brought  with  me  on 
these  trips,  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous government  agencies  which  will  ulti- 
mately deal  with  the  projects  and  prob- 
lems at  hand. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  that  through  a 
firsthand  look  at  a  situation,  a  legisla- 
tor can  more  knowledgeably  act  for  the 
people  whom  he  serves.  For  example, 
during  last  Decemtier.  I  brought  with  me 
to  West  Virginia  a  staff  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
representatives  of  the  UJS.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  travel  over  the  navigable 
waterways  of  West  Virginia. 

My  primary  purpose  in  making  the 
trip  was  to  review  the  principal  naviga- 
tion and  water  resource  projects  under 
construction,  or  about  to  be  placed  under 
construction,  in  West  Virginia.  I  sought 
to  determine  if  there  was  a  sufficient 
basis  for  a  reanalysis  of  any  of  the  au- 
thorized projects  In  the  State  which  had 
been  classified  as  inactive  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  I  also  sought  information 
on  which  to  justify  the  support  of  re- 
quests for  planning  and  construction 
moneys  in  connection  with  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela  Rivers 
transportation  systems. 


The  information  gathered  was  use- 
ful to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  approving  the  $37,524,000  pub- 
lic works  budget  which  has  been  al- 
located to  West  Virginia. 

COMMirrKX     BXSPOItSIBILmBB 

During  this  session  I  gave  up  my  seat 
on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee to  take  Vice  President  Lyi«)on  B. 
Johnson's  seat  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  Additionally.  I  was  selected 
by  the  Vice  President  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  Gallaudet 
College,  the  only  college  for  the  deaf  in 
the  world.  On  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  serve  as  a  member 
of  five  subcommittees:  Treasury  and 
Post  Office ;  Interior ;  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare ;  Commerce ;  and 
the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia.  As  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  have  been 
very  active  in  regard  to  matters  affect- 
ing the  government  of  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  short  account 
of  some  of  my  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  and  its  people, 
and  of  the  Nation,  during  my  third  year 
of  service  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  have 
worked  hard  to  serve  them  conscien- 
tiously and  well. 


AUSTERITY  AND  ACTIVITY  OF 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
LANDS 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  on 
many  occasions  during  this  session  of 
Congress  we  have  received  from  the 
President,  many  persistent  api>eals  for 
austerity.  He  has  called  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  to  the  acute  Ber- 
lin situation  as  well  as  the  turmoil  and 
complexities  which  exist  in  many  other 
sections  of  the  globe. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  there  has  been 
almost  complete  unanimity  in  the  Sen- 
ate, as  well  as  in  the  House,  in  providing 
about  $6  or  $7  billion  in  excess  of  the 
original  Department  of  Defense  budget, 
which  was  submitted  in  January.  Al- 
though there  has  been  unanimous  sup- 
port for  this  expanded  military  pre- 
paredness, many  Senators,  including 
myself,  have  contended  that  we  should 
have  reduced  nondefense  spending  on 
the  domestic  front.  I  have  had  com- 
piled by  a  staff  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs a  table  showing  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee  bills  which  have  been  re- 
ported during  the  session  by  the  full 
committee.  The  tabluation  lists  the 
numerous  new  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments which  have  been  authorized  with 
land  acquisition  development  and  opera- 
tions costs  for  an  initial  5-year  period 
amoxmting  to  $88,172,000. 

The  annual  operating  costs  for  these 
new  parks  and  monuments  will  be  ap- 
proximately a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
annually,  when  they  have  been  fully  de- 
veloped. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  In  my  remarks  the  tab- 
ulation referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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BUI  No. 


8.77. 
8.  H. 


8.  476. . 
H.  S43.. 


H.  HS7.. 
.'i.  1018. 


8.  1«B... 
8.  11.S5... 


8.  17flO. 
8.  1778. 


II. R.  4W. 


I!.R.  MS.. 
U.K.  UTt. 

II. R.  67m. 
H.R.  2470. 

II. R.  6087. 


H.R.  M22 
IIJ.  Bc«. 


4M. 


Title 


To  MtftMbh  the  rh€«ape&k*  &  Ohio  Canal  National  ni.«iorlcal  Park  In  the  Btate  of  Maryland 

To  aulhorlre  the  8wetary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  water  and  sewage  dtposal  faclllttes  lo  the  Me<i«  «■«  adioln-' 

InR  the  Theodore  Roowvelt  National  Memorial  Park,  N.  Dak 
To  »tal)lLih  the  Point  Reyes  National  Pesk'^hore  In  the  Stale  of  California 
To  aulbonin  the  asUbUshment  of  tlic  Hubbell  Tradinf-  I'ost  NaUooal  Historic  Site  iii  Viie  Bute' of'A riiotia 

of*?™****        preservation ,  for  the  pubUc  use  and  benefit ,  of  certain  portions  of  the  shoreline  areas  of  the  United" 

To  provide  for  the  esUbliatiraent  of  Cape  Cod  NaUonal  Seaithore  Park. 

ToamtKma'  the  Sem-iary  of  tile  Interior  toacqutre  api)roxln]ately  Sacresoftand  for  addlUoD  to  Onmberland  Gap 
National  Historical  Park,  aii'l  for  other  purposes. 

To  amend  tlie  act  of  .\pr.  22, 1H60,  <ntltle<l  "  An  «it  to  provide  for  the  estabUshroent  of  the  Wilson's  Creek  Battle- 
field National  Park  in  tlie  SUle  of  Missouri." 

Authoriting  the  establishment  of  the  Fort  Smith  National  Historic  Site  in  the  Bute  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other 
purpoMS. 

To  establish  the  Great  Basin  National  Park  in  Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes 

To  ttuthorir.e  the  Pecretary  of  the  Interior  to  expend  appropriated  funds  to  ac<|uire  approximately  12  acres  of  land 

for  the  Richmond  NaUonal  Battlefield  Park,  and  (or  other  purposes. 
To  provide  additional  lands  at,  and  change  the  name  of,  the  Fort  Necessity  NaUonal  Battlefield  Bite,  Pa.,  and 

tor  other  puriwses. 
Authoriiinp  the  exlablishment  of  a  national  historic  site  at  Fort  Davis,  Jefl  Davis  County,  Tex  . 
To  provide  for  the  a<ldition  or  additions  of  certain  lands  to  the  ElBgy  Mounds  National  .Monument  in  the  State 

of  Iowa,  and  for  other  purposes. 
To  revise  the  l>oundarle«  of  the  Scotts  Bluff  .National  Monument,  Nebr.,  and  for  other  purposes 
To  i)rovlde  tor  the  establishment  of  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  .National  .Memorial  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  tor  other 

purposes. 
To  provide  for  an  appropriatfon  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $35,000  with  which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed  national 

parkway  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  at  Tennessee  Ball  or  Beech  Gap  Southwest  and  runnine  Into  the  Sute 

of  Georvria. 
To  add  fe<lerally  owned  lands  to  and  exclude  fe'lerally  owned  lands  from  the  Ce<laf  Breaks  Nattonal  Monument, 

Utah,  and  for  other  purtwscs. 
To  provide  tor  the  preservation  and  protectfon  of  certain  lands  in  Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Counties,  Md.,  and 

for  other  purpose*. 

Total 


Land  acqui- 
sition, de- 
velopment, 
and  opera- 
tions cost 
lor  initial 
5- year  period 


$8,280,000 
91,000 

22,624,000 

53B.000 

25,800,000 

21,800,000 
30.000 

1,080,000 

886,000 

5,222,000 
7.775 

115,000 

1,700,000 
2,000 

15,000 
1.000,000 

35,000 


8,400 
937,000 


88,  J72, 175 


Annual 

operating 

ooM 


1350,000 


461,000 
22,935 


3SO.O0O 


62,000 
253,000 


00,000 


30,000 


1.678,935 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  While  I  do  not 
seriously  object  to  recreational  develop- 
ments in  this  country,  I  believe  it  is  en- 
tirely inappropriate  to  continue  with 
this  expansion  program  at  a  time  when 
our  young  Americans  are  being  called 
to  military  service  from  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  arrived  when,  if  we 
need  austerity,  if  we  face  a  serious  situa- 
tion involving  Berlin,  which  may 
develop  Into  hot  war,  and  with  the  im- 
pending controversies  in  the  delibera- 
tions in  the  United  Nations,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  demand  that  we  accept 
the  appeal  of  the  President  for  greater 
austerity  and  put  our  house  in  order 
financially  as  well  as  militarily  to 
meet  the  sinister  threat  of  the  Soviet 
dictators. 


INTEGRATION    IN   THE    SCHOOLS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, on  the  occasion  of  the  issuance  by 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  of  its 
1961  education  report.  Senators  Douglas, 
Hart,  Kkatinc,  and  I  joined  in  issuing 
the  following  statement  which  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Septembeb  25,   1961. 

The  U.8.  Civil  Rlgbta  Commission  yester- 
day Issued  lu  1961  education  report.  In 
wlilch  It  concluded  emphatically  that  "the 
Nation's  progress  In  removing  the  stultifying 
effect  of  segregation  In  the  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools — north,  south, 
east,  and  west — is  slow.  Indeed." 

The  Commission  accordingly  made  12  rec- 
ommendations, all  but  one  unanimous,  cov- 
ering the  various  aspects  of  the  general 
problem  of  school  desegregation — timing, 
information,  enforcement,  and  financing — 
in  public,  precoUege  schooling,  higher  edu- 


cation and  libraries,  and  in  areas  where 
schools  are  attended  by  dependents  of  mili- 
tary personnel. 

Although  some  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  have  already  been  intro- 
duced as  legislation  In  this  Congress,  we 
shall,  In  view  of  this  new  forthright  declara- 
tion of  the  Commission,  Introduced,  either 
at  this  session  or,  if  time  does  not  renuiln, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  a  single 
omnibus  bill  on  discrimination  in  education 
to  implement  all  the  Commission's  unani- 
mous recommendations. 

This  declaration  of  the  Commission  un- 
derlines again  what  we  have  consistently 
maintained  during  this  session — that  vigor- 
ous administrative  action  alone  is  not 
enough  and  tliat  new  legislation  Is  vitally 
needed.  It  Is  otir  expectation  that  this 
Commission  declaration  will  spur  congres- 
sional action  on  these  problems  as  early  In 
the  next  session  as  possible. 

Pattl  Douglas. 

Philip  A.  Hakt. 

Jacx>b  K.  Javits. 

Kenneth   B.   Keating. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  an  editorial  In  the  New  York 
Times  entitled  "Integration  in  the 
Schools"  on  the  Commission's  penetrat- 
ing report  urges  action  to  implement 
the  Commission's  unanimous  proposals. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  26,  1961) 
Integkation  and  the  Schools 

School  segregation  remains  a  widespread 
evil  in  this  country  although  7  years  have 
now  passed  since  the  Supreme  Court's  his- 
toric decision  declaring  such  segregation  un- 
constitutional. The  number  of  new  school 
districts  annually  integrating  their  clilldren 
has  dropped  sharply  In  the  last  2  years  as 
compared  with  the  number  complying  an- 
nually  in   earlier   years   subsequent   to   the 


Supreme  Court  decision.  And  even  where 
integration  has  taken  place,  the  number  of 
Negro  children  affected  has  often  been  so 
small  as  to  be  no  more  than  a  minimal 
token.  Such  are  the  unhappy  conclvislons 
reached  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in 
its  comprehensive  study  just  released. 

Most  of  the  Commission's  proposals  for 
speeding  up  school  integration  should  be 
accepted.  Certainly  It  Is  reasonable  for  Con- 
gress to  require  every  segregated  school  dis- 
trict to  submit  plans  for  at  least  initial  inte- 
gration. Equally  reasonable  are  the  pro- 
posals for  laws  to  speed  up  court  action  in  In- 
tegration cases  to  provide  Federal  financial 
aid  to  school  districts  complying  with  the 
law  when  such  districts  are  penalized  finan- 
cially by  the  State.  We  question  the  desira- 
bility, however,  of  withholding  Federal 
school  or  library  aid  from  segregated  institu- 
tions. To  do  so  would  penalize  students  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  segregation. 

If  President  Keiuiedy  eml>odies  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  in  his  proposals 
to  Congress  next  year,  the  stage  will  be  set 
for  a  major  and  bitter  congressional  battle. 
That  battle  cannot  be  avoided  if  the  Presi- 
dent wishes  to  realize  the  clvU  rights  provi- 
sions of  the  platform  on  which  he  was 
elected. 


THE  MILITARY  DRAPT  STATUS  OP 
THEODORE  C.  SORENSEN 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  September  23, 
Mr.  Walter  Trohan  has  written  a  very 
interesting  article  on  Theodore  C.  Soren- 
sen,  who  serves  as  Special  White  House 
Counsel  and  adviser  to  President  Ken- 
nedy.   It  says,  and  I  quote : 

The  man  behind  President  Kennedy's 
rocking  chair  in  a  world  with  war  tensions 
escaped  military  service  as  a  conscientious 
objector  and  Korean  war  service  as  a  father. 
He  is  boyish  and  brilliant  Theodore  Chalkln 
Sorensen,  Presidential  alter  ego  as  Special 
White  House  Counsel. 

Mr.  Trohan  goes  on  to  explain  that 
Nebraska  draft  board  records  show  that 
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Mr.  Sorensen  was  classified,  on  December 
31,  1948,  as  a  "conscientious  objector" 
arailable  for  noncombatant  military 
service  only.  When  tlie  Korean  war 
broke  out,  according  to  Mr.  Trohan,  Mr. 
Sorensen  was  first  classified  as  m-A,  ex- 
treme hardship  deferment,  or  registrant 
with  a  child  or  children.  Later,  on  Jan- 
uary 8.  1952,  he  was  reclassified  I-AO,  a 
conscientious  objector,  and  still  later,  on 
February  4.  1952,  as  IV-P,  physically  im- 
fit  because  of  a  tumor  operation,  accord- 
ing to  the  Tribune  story. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  has  a  right  to 
claim  conscientious  objection  to  com- 
batant military  service  and  I  believe,  as 
Mr.  Trohan  points  out,  that  it  very  often 
requires  more  courage  to  seek  this  classi- 
fication than  to  serve.  However,  I  can- 
not help  but  wonder  at  the  thoughts  of 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  American 
boys  who  right  now  are  being  called  up 
for  active  military  service  when  they 
learn  that  one  of  the  President's  closest 
advisers  is  an  objector  because  of  con- 
science. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Trohan's  article  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
AS  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune.  Sept.  23, 
1961] 

RxpoBT  From  Washington 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  September  22. — The  man  be- 
hind President  Kennedy's  rocking  chair  In  a 
world  with  war  tensions  escaped  military 
service  as  a  consclentlo\is  objector  and  Ko- 
rean war  service  as  a  father.  He  la  boyish 
and  brilliant  33-year-old  Theodore  Chalkln 
Sorensen,  Presidential  alter  ego  as  special 
White  House  Counsel. 

Sorensen  heads  the  parade  of  men  close 
to  the  President  In  "The  Kennedy  Circle."  a 
series  of  Intimate  portraits  In  depth  on  New 
Frontiersmen  by  Washington  correspondents. 
Of  the  tall,  slightly  stooped  and  bespectacled 
young  man's  military  record  the  book  re- 
ports: 

"Too  young  for  World  War  II,  Ted  also 
escaped  Korean  war  service;  he  had  just  had 
a  tumor  removed  from  behind  his  ear  when 
the  Korean  war  broke  out.  and  draft  au- 
thorities wanted  to  be  sure  It  wasn't  serl- 

OtM" 

This  doesn't  quite  square  with  the  facts  In 
draft  records.  The  Sorensen  record  which  is 
on  page  6  of  the  year  of  birth  1928  book 
imder  the  numbers  25,  57,  28,  184.  The  25 
Is  for  his  native  Nebraska,  57  the  number  of 
the  board  In  Lincoln,  28  the  year  of  his  birth 
and  164  the  order  In  which  he  registered. 

RECLASSinXD   AS  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTOR 

The  records  show  that  he  was  bom  May  8. 
1928,  and  that  his  questionnaire  was  mailed 
to  him  September  27.  1948.  On  December 
31.  1948.  he  was  classified  I-AO,  a  conscien- 
tious objector  available  for  noncombatant 
military  service  only.  It  frequently  requires 
more  courage  to  seek  this  classification  than 
to  serve,  especially  In  peace  time.  Sorensen 
was  married  September  8,  1949. 

On  August  18,  1950.  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  war.  Sorensen  was  reclassified  as 
m-A,  extreme  hardship  deferment,  or  regis- 
trant with  a  child  or  children.  On  Novem- 
ber 20,  1951.  his  status  was  reviewed  by  the 
board  and  he  remained  In  m-A. 

On  January  8,  1952.  he  was  reclassified 
I-AO,  a  conscientious  objector,  and  ordered 
to  report  for  physical  examination.    He  took 


the  physical  February  4,  1952.  and  was  re- 
clawlfled  IV-F,  physically  unfit.  This  was 
after  the  tumor  operation. 

On  April  13,  1954.  he  was  reclassified  m-A. 
A  notation  at  the  end  of  the  line  on  the  book 
states:  "Liable  for  service  until  35  years 
old." 

Although  Sorensen  is  concerned  chlefiy 
with  domestic  problems,  he  branches  out  into 
foreign  affairs  regularly.  President  Kennedy 
has  described  Sorensen  as  "One  of  my  very 
keymen,"  adding  that  "He  gets  work  done, 
he  is  extremely  bright,  and  I  have  confidence 
in  him.  As  my  responalbtlities  grow  so  do 
his." 

TURNING  MORE  CL06XI.T  TO  OLD  AIDS 

Sorensen  was  frequently  the  first  man  the 
President  saw  In  the  morning  and  the  last 
man  he  saw  at  night  during  the  close  presi- 
dential campaign.  Although  this  Is  not  quite 
true  today,  the  President  has  turned  more 
closely  to  the  men  he  trusted  before  his  cam- 
paign since  the  Cuban  fiasco,  the  Lao  set- 
back, and  the  Berlin  crisis. 

Sorensen.  as  the  man  who  did  the  research 
and  some  of  the  work  on  "Profiles  in  Cour- 
age," the  Kennedy  best  seller,  and  does  con- 
siderable ghostwriting  on  speeches,  is  among 
the  most  trusted  of  the  New  Frontier  brain 
trust.  Still  he  remains  considerable  of  a 
man  of  mystery,  so  much  so  that  bis  name  Is 
frequently  spelled  with  a  "son." 

He  is  of  Danish  descent  on  his  father's  side. 
His  father,  C.  A.  Sorensen,  was  a  Progressive 
Republican,  following  the  late  Senator  George 
Norrls.  of  Nebraska.  The  elder  Sorensen 
served  as  Nebraska's  attorney  general  from 
1928  to  1932.  Sorensen's  mother  was  an 
able  and  dedicated  feminist  who  was  accused 
of  pacifist  and  radical  sympathies  in  World 
War  I.  In  1921  she  married  the  attorney  who 
defended  her  against  these  charges. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKZY  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MOSCOW  ATTACKS  ON  SENATOR 
SMITH  OP  MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
sometimes  the  effectiveness  of  a  state- 
ment can  be  measured  by  the  severity 
of  the  attacks  on  the  statement  and  the 
identity  of  the  attacker. 

In  1949  the  Russian  Communist  press 
called  me  a  poison  pen  artist.  In  1955 
the  Russian  Communist  press  called  me 
an  Amazon  warmonger  hiding  behind 
a  rose. 

And  now  again  in  1961  the  Russian 
Communist  press  attacks  me  on  my  Sen- 
ate speech  of  September  21,  1961,  as  it 
accuses  me  of  having  had  "another  at- 
tack of  cannibal  instinct."  Such  was 
the  charge  made  by  Radio  Commentator 
I.  Arlov  in  a  Moscow  broadcast. 

Apparently  my  speech  cut  deeply  in 
view  of  the  severity  of  the  Conmiunist 
denunciation  of  me. 

Apparently  my  message  on  the  will  of 
the  American  people  got  through  to 
Khrushchev  clear  and  loud. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  that  my  distinguished  friend 


from  Maine  has  joined  the  very  select 
fraternity — or  I  might  say  sorority.  In 
this  case — of  those  who  have  been  at- 
tacked by  the  Russian  press.  The  great- 
est pride  that  I  have  rests  in  the  occa- 
sional attacks  on  me  by  the  press  of 
Russia,  calling  me  a  warmonger. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator's  speech 
to  which  the  Russian  press  has  referred. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Msdne 
performed  a  needed  and  very  useful  serv- 
ice in  calling  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  statements  that  we  would  use  the 
weapons  that  were  used  in  World  War 
II  and  ignoring  the  one  type  of  weapon 
that  Khrushchev  respects,  the  nuclear 
weapon. 

As  a  lifelong  student  of  the  military. 
I  congratulate  our  good  friend  from 
Maine  on  her  speech,  because  it  was 
long  overdue.  While  we  recognize  that 
we  need  a  mix  of  weapons,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  we  have  strong 
weapons  and  will  use  them. 

The  fact  that  the  Senator's  speech 
provoked  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  to  state  that 
the  President  was  firm  in  his  position  of 
using  these  weapons,  and  the  fact  that 
last  Sunday  the  President's  brother,  the 
Attorney  General,  reaflBrmed  this  firm- 
ness, justify  the  words  that  she  used  and 
justify  the  increasingly  Important  posi- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Maine  oc- 
cupies in  the  eyes  of  Americans  all  over 
the  country.  As  an  American,  I  thank 
her  for  what  she  has  said. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  my  good  friend  and  able  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Arizona,  for  the  very  generous 
words  he  has  spoken,  and  also  for  hU 
observations  yesterday  concerning  my 
speech  of  September  21. 


LEGISLATIVE  REPORT  TO  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  fulfill  one  of  th« 
traditional  responsibilities  of  the  major- 
ity leader — to  report  to  the  Senate,  and 
to  the  country,  on  the  progress  of  the 
legislative  program  during  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  As  I  do  so  I  am  aware 
of  my  kinship  with  those  who  have  occu- 
pied this  position  In  the  past,  and  who 
offered  similar  reports  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  other  sessions.  I  am  sure  they 
felt,  as  I  do,  a  mixture  of  emotions: 
satisfaction  over  the  real  accomplish- 
ments of  the  session:  disappointment 
over  its  frustrations;  gratitude  for  the 
hard  work  that  went  into  the  making  of 
each  law,  and  for  the  courtesy  and  spirit 
of  accommodation  shown  him  by  his 
colleagues:  and  simple  relief  that  an 
appropriate  time  for  adjournment  had 
come. 

This  has  not  been  an  ordinary  session 
of  Congress,  if  Indeed  there  is  such  a 
thing.  There  was.  to  begin  with,  a 
change  of  administration,  as  well  as  a 
change  In  the  leadership  of  the  Senate. 
Inevitably  such  changes  bring  with  them 
a  number  of  errors,  a  certain  amoimt  of 
confusion ;  but  such  Is  the  elasticity  and 
vitality  of  our  system  that  these  errors 
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have  not  prevented  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  Government  or  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  may  say  that  I  have  never  ad- 
mired the  American  Government  more 
than  I  do  today,  at  the  close  of  this  ses- 
sion. The  country  is  blessed  with  meth- 
ods of  government  that  provide  for  the 
orderly  disposition  of  public  business, 
without  requiring  a  dull  conformity  of 
the  F>eople.  If  we  lack  political  dogma, 
we  do  not  lack  political  reason. 

Nothing  could  have  better  demon- 
strated this  than  tlie  session  of  Congress 
now  ending.  There  was  facing  It  at  the 
beginning  a  great  deal  of  unfinished 
business  from  previous  years,  and  al- 
most without  exception  these  matters 
were  deeply  controversial.  The  coun- 
try had  divided  almost  evenly  on  No- 
vember 8;  the  majority  party  in  Con- 
gress did  not  command  the  numbers 
required  for  a  sense  of  divine  mission. 
The  Senate  refiected  this  division  of 
opinion  on  a  number  of  major  Issues. 

Outside  these  walls  men  predicted  the 
ruin  of  democracy,  or  of  the  economy. 
If  the  program  passed;  others  predicted 
the  same  result  if  it  did  not.  Yet  the 
Senate  was  not  paralyzed  by  this  alarm. 
It  took  action  on  the  majority  of  the 
President's  recommendations,  acting 
with  prudence  and  expedition;  it  under- 
tpok  such  amendment  of  the  program  as 
seemed  necessary. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  we  do  not  act  in  a  vacuum  here — 
eHher  in  a  vacuum  of  party  politics,  or 
one  bounded  by  the  two  ends  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  We  act  In  a  complex 
world  of  International  politics,  big  and 
small  business,  rates  of  growth  and  levels 
of  employment.  Every  major  bill  we 
consider  has  its  Impact  on  the  rights, 
responsibilities,  or  opportunities  of  our 
people.  It  is  worth  recalling  for  a  mo- 
ment what  the  environment  of  the  past 
months  has  been,  for  it  was  because  of 
that  environment  that  we  met  and 
worked  at  all. 

The  country  was  enduring,  last  Janu- 
ary, a  prolonged  recession,  in  which 
many  of  the  soft  spots  in  the  American 
economy  were  made  apparent.  Outside 
those  areas  which  we  call  distressed, 
and  which  have  been  In  serious  economic 
trouble  for  years,  there  were  substan- 
tial numbers  of  men  and  women,  de- 
pendent upon  the  eflBcient  working  of 
the  industrial  machine,  who  had  been 
out  of  work  many  weeks.  Housing  starts 
were  off,  and  several  months  remained 
before  the  season  of  renewed  activity. 
We  were  faced  with  an  agricultural  sur- 
plus that  would  have  exceeded  by  far 
our  capacity  to  store  it. 

The  new  administration  acted  In  a 
variety  of  ways  to  shore  up  that  part 
of  the  economy  most  responsive  to  Gov- 
ernment action.  Payments  under  civil 
and  defense  contracts  were  accelerated, 
with  the  result  that  about  $3.5  billion  was 
injected  into  the  economy.  And  the 
White  House  worked  swiftly  to  submit 
a  thorough  and  effective  legislative  pro- 
gram to  Congress. 

Of  the  measures  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  strengthen  the  economy, 
several  had  come  before  the  Senate  In 


previous  Congresses,  but  had  failed  of 
approval  In  the  House,  or  had  been 
vetoed. 

One  of  these  was  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program.  There  were  disputes 
over  the  best  way  to  provide  assistance 
for  urban  and  rural  distressed  areas  In 
America,  but  the  basic  facts  were  indis- 
putable: in  an  affluent  country  with  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  history 
of  man,  there  were  recesses  of  poverty 
and  hopelessness  where  factories  and 
mines  stood  idle. 

There  still  are  such  places  in  America, 
some  of  them  in  my  own  State  of  Mon- 
tana. But  we  have  made  a  start  toward 
providing  them  with  the  long-term  as- 
sistance that  may  help  them  revive  and 
sustain  their  economic  life. 

This  session  the  Congress  effected  a 
major  expansion  in  coverage  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Minimum- 
wage  protection  was  extended  for  the 
first  time  to  3.4  million  workers,  and  the 
minimum  wage  itself  raised  to  an  even- 
tual $1.25  per  hour.  This  was  action  for 
employed  workers.  Because  the  1960  re- 
cession had  prolonged  the  unemploy- 
ment of  many  men  and  women,  it  was 
essential  to  extend  the  period  during 
which  compensation  might  be  paid  to 
them.  Congress  did  that,  and  subse- 
quently established  a  program  of  special 
assistance  for  the  children  of  the  un- 
employed. 

The  Increase  In  funds  made  available 
this  year  to  the  long-term  unemployed 
is  about  $840  million.  We  can  expect  a 
continuation  of  this  problem  in  the 
months  ahead;  for  although  the  unem- 
ployment totals  are  down  from  5.4  mil- 
lion in  January  to  4.5  million  in  August, 
the  long  winter  months,  and  the  adjust- 
ments involved  in  automation,  will  take 
their  toll. 

The  Senate  has  shown  its  concern  to 
reverse  the  trend  toward  great  long- 
term  unemployment  by  adopting  a  bill 
that  would  help  to  retrain  the  unem- 
ployed In  new  skills,  to  be  used  In  areas 
and  Industries  of  high  labor  demand. 
That  I  think  Is  an  essential  step,  and  I 
trust  next  year  will  see  Its  enactment 
into  law. 

For  older  workers  and  retired  i>ersons, 
minimum  benefits  under  the  social  se- 
curity program  were  Increased,  and  the 
law  was  amended  to  enable  men  to  re- 
ceive benefits  at  age  62. 

We  have  made  substantial  progress  in 
the  field  of  housing.  The  administration 
took  the  initiative  early  this  year,  lower- 
ing interest  rates,  increasing  mortgage 
funds,  and  making  money  available  for 
a  broader  range  of  community  facilities. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  these  decisions, 
housing  activity  in  August  was  running 
at  a  level  30  percent  higher  than  in 
January.  It  is  still  too  early,  of  course, 
to  determine  the  Impact  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961,  one  of  the  most  significant 
housing  measures  in  history.  This  act 
offered  assistance  to  middle-Income 
housing  for  the  first  time.  It  Included 
an  authorization  of  $75  million  for  work 
on  mass  transportation  problems,  and 
an  authorization  of  $50  mlUlon  for  the 
purchase  of  open  spaces  in  the  cities. 


These  latter  programs  are  of  special  In- 
terest in  that  they  represent  attempts 
to  make  urban  areas  more  hospitable. 

Finally,  Congress  took  action  to  head 
off  a  gigantic  surplus  in  feed  grains, 
through  the  enactment  of  an  emergency 
bill  requiring  cutbacks  In  production  as 
a  condition  for  support.  This  principle 
was  later  extended  in  the  omnibus  bill 
to  wheat.  In  early  September  It  was 
estimated  that  1961  corn  production  will 
be  more  than  372  million  bushels  under 
1960  production  and  720  million  bushels 
under  the  original  estimates  for  1961. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  testi- 
fied that  the  Gtovernment  saves  approxi- 
mately $1.11  in  storage,  transportation, 
and  interests  costs  on  each  of  these 
bushels  not  produced;  and  the  grain 
farmer,  as  well  as  the  general  taxpayer, 
has  gained  from  this  program,  which 
has  provided  more  orderly  marketing 
conditions  for  his  crops. 

I  do  not  intend  to  exclude  other 
programs  of  significance  among  the 
domestic  responsibilities  of  Congress,  by 
centering  my  attention  on  this  list  of 
achievements.  A  major  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Government's  role  in  the 
highway  program  was  enacted,  and  Its 
contribution  to  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol and  saline  water  development  pro- 
grams was  substantially  increased .  After 
months  of  hearings  and  investigations, 
the  Senate  passed  five  bills  that  should 
be  of  real  assistance  to  domestic  migra- 
tory workers.  Modest  In  scope  as  they 
are,  these  bills  are  In  the  nature  of  moral 
commitments  to  the  welfare  of  those  who 
earn,  through  stoop  labor,  bare  sub- 
sistence wages. 

Among  all  the  domestic  legislation  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  this  year,  the  edu- 
cation bill  occupied  the  greatest  part  of 
the  leadership's  time,  and  I  suspect  the 
same  was  true  of  every  member.  I  think 
it  was  the  most  imr>ortant  bill  we  con- 
sidered, for  on  American  education  de- 
pends the  American  future.  The  Senate, 
after  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  managed 
debates  in  recent  history,  passed  a  good 
bin.  Members  know  the  history  of  this 
bill  In  the  other  body.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  regret  Its  postponement  more  than 
any  other  occurrence  of  the  session.  I 
say  "postponement"  because  so  profound 
and  urgent  a  question  cannot  be  put 
aside  Indefinitely. 

This  Is  something  of  the  record  of  the 
session,  Mr.  President,  as  the  Congress 
dealt  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  good  record,  as  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  record  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration. There  are  other  matters 
beyond  the  scope  of  Congress,  of  any  of 
Its  bills  and  resolutions.  Insistence  up- 
on excellence  in  the  local  schools;  a  de- 
termination to  develop  cities  and  towns, 
so  that  the  dignity  of  life  is  enhanced ;  a 
decent  respect  for  the  rights  of  all  men ; 
a  willingness  to  sacrifice  private  aggran- 
dizement for  the  public  good;  concern 
for  the  quality  of  the  arts — these  mat- 
ters lie  beyond  remedy  by  public  law. 
They  are  in  the  province  of  the  locali- 
ties and  of  the  citizen.  Here  it  is  their 
decision  that  matters.  Sometimes  we 
can  assist  by  the  provision  of  public 
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funds  or  by  laws  to  protect  public  rights; 
but  at  the  heart  of  these  matters — in 
our  system  of  government — lies  the  ne- 
cessity for  private  and  local  choice. 
Whoever  looks  for  an  index  of  paradise 
in  the  legislative  record  of  any  Congress 
will  be  disappointed. 

Limitations  on  congressional  influence 
occur,  too,  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
and  national  security;  aiid  yet  nowhere 
else  is  congressional  responsibility  so 
grave.  We  do  not  conduct  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States,  and  our 
effect  upon  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
foreign  policy  is  tangential.  And  yet  is 
our  responsibility  to  approve  commit- 
ments of  our  resources  to  the  national 
defense,  and  to  the  support  of  foreign 
policy,  as  may  be  necessary. 

This  responsibility  has  been  ably  dis- 
charged by  the  Congress.  The  struggle 
over  the  best  means  of  providing  long- 
term  financing  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  has  somewhat  obscured  the 
fact  that  every  proposal  seriously  con- 
sidered— including  the  measure  finally 
adopted — did  contain  a  long-term  com- 
mitment to  the  Fund.  In  addition.  Con- 
gress approved  the  organizational 
changes  in  the  aid  program  that  may — 
and  in  the  devout  hope  of  this  Senator, 
will — result  in  a  better  directed,  more 
efficient  operation 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  program 
of  foreign  assistance  we  approved  this 
year  was  the  appropriation  of  $600  mil- 
lion to  fulfill  our  offer  to  the  Bogota 
nations.  The  President's  Allianza  para 
Progreso  found  wflcome,  not  only  in 
Latin  America,  but  among  the  many 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  urged 
greater  attention  to  the  economic  and 
social  problems  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
phere. 

Beyond  these  money  bills,  the  Con- 
gress has  acted  on  three  major  instru- 
ments of  foreign  policy:  The  ratification 
of  the  OECD  Treaty,  by  which  the  United 
States  has  joined  in  a  20-nation  organi- 
zation of  the  Atlantic  States  to  promote 
economic  stability:  the  Peace  Corps,  by 
which  the  altruism  of  America  may  be 
carried  to  less  developed  nations  by  her 
skilled  young  men  and  women;  and  the 
Disarmament  Agency,  by  which  we  will 
bring  together  in  a  single  organization 
the  technicians  and  thinkers  whose  judg- 
ments are  essential  to  the  preparation 
of  disarmament  proposals.  These  are 
honest  attempts  to  use  our  resources  for 
mutual  growth  in  the  West  and  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  for  an  eventual 
diminishing  of  the  arms  race,  and  for  a 
more  durable  peace. 

But  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a 
Defense  Establishment  capable  of  pro- 
tecting the  Nation  has  not  abated.  In- 
deed, the  events  of  the  last  few  months 
have  made  this  responsibility  more  acute. 
The  new  administration,  soon  after  tak- 
ing office,  submitted  a  revised  budget 
estimate  for  the  Defense  Department, 
and  on  three  subsequent  occasions  asked 
for  funds  in  the  sum  of  $3,454  million 
beyond  that  estimate.  Money  was 
needed  to  increase  the  authority  of  U.S. 
forces  in  meeting  limited  confiicts.  and  it 
was  swiftly  provided.  Indeed,  so  con- 
cerned was  the  Congress  over  our  readi- 


ness to  meet  aggression  that  the  final 
appropriations  sent  to  the  White  House 
were  in  excess  of  the  budget  requests. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  conclude.  Be- 
fore I  do  so,  I  want  to  pay  a  deserved 
tribute  to  a  fair  and  kindly  man.  When 
I  assumed  the  leadership  of  my  party  in 
the  Senate  this  January,  I  did  so  in  the 
knowledge  that  I  followed  a  truly  great 
leader,  the  present  Vice  President — a 
man  justly  regarded  by  most  historians 
of  the  Senate  as  the  outstanding  leader 
of  this  century.  I  realized  that  the  new 
leader  would  bear  heavy  responsibilities 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  administra- 
tions program  in  the  Senate.  I  was.  In 
truth,  reluctant  to  undertake  the  role. 
If  I  should  list  the  considerations  which 
finally  persuaded  me  to  accept  it.  I 
should  place  very  near  the  top  of  the  list, 
the  fact  that  the  opposition  leader  would 
be  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  was  right 
to  place  so  much  weight  on  that  circum- 
stance. 

He  has  been  in  every  Instance,  under 
the  most  trying  conditions,  as  in  times 
of  relative  ease,  responsive  and  coopera- 
tive. He  is  renowned  for  his  charm  and 
his  powers  as  a  speaker.  He  should  be 
equally  renowned  as  a  man  of  unfailing 
courtesy,  honor,  and  consideration. 

I  cannot  close  without  a  word  of  deep- 
est appreciation  to  the  majority  whip, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey].  Sometimes  I  regret  that 
the  Senate  rules  forbid  motion-picture 
cameras  in  this  Chamber.  I  would  like 
to  have  had,  for  the  records  of  the 
Senate,  a  film  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  working  on  the  Senate  floor 
in  behalf  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  bills.  If  ever  a  man 
demonstrated  the  role  of  a  party  whip, 
if  ever  the  sheer  force  of  personality, 
hard  work,  and  persuasive  argument 
were  made  manifest  in  one  human  being, 
it  was  on  those  particular  occasions. 
And  throughout  the  session  he  has  been 
a  source  of  good  counsel,  as  has  been 
the  secretary  of  the  Democratic  confer- 
ence, the  junior  Senator  from  Florida, 
(Mr.  Smathzrs],  who  has  contributed 
so  much  to  whatever  success  the  lead- 
ership may  have  achieved  in  this  ses- 
sion. I  would  also  say  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip,  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI, 
has  been  a  bulwark  in  the  making  of 
progress  in  the  Senate  this  year. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  thank  the 
committee  chairmen  and  other  Senators 
for  the  work  they  have  done,  because  I 
should  not  be  able  to  stop  until  I  had 
spoken  of  each  Member,  men  and  women 
on  both  sides  of  this  aisle  who  have  pro- 
duced the  legislative  record  of  this  ses- 
sion. It  is  in  every  sense  a  joint  record 
and  a  good  record,  and  every  Senator 
has  made  his  or  her  contribution  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  to  my  colleagues  I  wish 
to  state  that  to  all  Senators — both 
Democrat  and  Republicans,  and  of  what- 
ever persuasion  within  that  context — 
I  am  personally  indebted  for  the  under- 
standing, the  tolerance,  and  the  cour- 
tesy which  all  of  them  have  shown  me 
during  my  first  year  as  majority  leader. 
Time  and  time  again  they  have  sub- 
ordinated  their  personal   desires   as   a 


courtesy  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  me,  to  the  end  that  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  institution,  as  a  citadel,  could 
function  as  a  responsible  legislative 
body. 

I  could  with  full  sincerity  and  with 
deep  conviction  and  feeling  heap  paeans 
of  praise  on  every  individual  Member  of 
this  body.  But  I  shall  not  do  so.  I  can 
only  say  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate, 
from  the  depths  of  my  heart,  "Thank 
you."  and  assure  them  that  they  hold 
in  my  heart  a  place  in  which  they  will 
be  enshrined  forever. 

To  our  wives  and  loved  ones  who  have 
had  to  lead  a  tenuous  existence,  if  not 
an  uneasy  and  insecure  one,  I  express 
my  appreciation,  because  these  unsung 
heroines  are  the  ones  who  give  us  the 
fortitude  and  the  leeway  this  Job  calls 
for.  which  so  few  persons  understand 
and  appreciate.  Their  advice,  their  pa- 
tience, and  their  wholehearted  dedica- 
tion to  us  and  to  our  country  have  done 
much  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  first  session  of  the  87th 
Congrress. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  has  been  a 
long  session.  Actually,  there  have  been 
longer  sessions;  it  on^  seemed  long.  I 
think.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  that  is 
that  probably  it  is  the  first  universal  ses- 
sion of  Congress  that  has  been  had;  and 
when  I  say  "universal,"  I  mean  it  has 
reached  into  every  comer  and  nook  of 
the  universe. 

In  that  connection,  I  think  of  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  MagnusonI,  and  his  bill  on  ocea- 
nography. I  anticipate  that  in  due 
course,  SLfter  all  the  researches  are  made, 
the  skindivers  probably  will  go  40,000 
feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
probably  in  what  is  called  the  Mindanao 
Deep,  and  will  there  enjoy  a  vacation; 
and  that  is  the  lowest  spot  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth. 

Similarly,  I  think  of  all  the  provlsiona 
we  have  made  for  moon  shots.  We  have 
appropriated  funds  in  order  to  send  a 
man  to  the  moon.  I  do  not  know  who 
will  represent  the  constituency  on  the 
moon;  but  we  might  as  well  make  prep- 
arations for  the  tune  when  men  from 
the  moon  will  have  seats  in  the  Senate 
and  probably  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. And  then,  of  course,  I  think 
of  the  foreign-aid  bill,  which  reaches  out 
to  some  91  countries. 

In  truth  and  in  fact,  on  this  occasion, 
we  could  weep  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
as  he  took  the  tops  off  all  the  minarets  in 
that  oriental  land  and  bewailed  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  other  world  to  conquer, 
because  we  shall  reach  to  the  bottom  of 
the  deepest  deep  and  we  shall  send  men 
to  the  moon,  and  we  shall  reach  to  the 
most  sequestered  and  cloistered  ends  of 
the  earth.  So,  indeed,  it  can  in  truth  be 
stated  that  this  is  a  universal  Congress. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues:  "Be  of  good 
cheer."  If  you  think  you  have  been  here 
a  long  time,  it  has  only  seemed  long — 
and  nothing  more. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
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Montana  [Mr.  MamstizldI  .  He  is  a  most 
distinguished  Senator.  The  outstand- 
ing charm  and  grace  and  the  spirit  of  un- 
usual cooperation  of  Mnu  MAssratLD 
are  captivating,  to  say  the  least.  If  I 
were  to  describe  in  one  word  his  approach 
and  his  attitude.  I  would  use  the  word 
"unhurried."  I  wish  life  could  say  of 
me  that  I  have  been  unhurried,  because 
that  is  a  testimonial  to  patience  and  to  a 
philosophical  outlook  on  life. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  where  Senator 
Manstizld  got  the  attitude.  I  think  I 
know.  You  see.  once  he  was  a  miner,  and 
once  he  was  a  mining  engineer. 

I  am  reminded  that  at  a  little  Ohio 
college  called  Antloch.  one  of  the  sub- 
jects which  every  student  is  required  to 
study  is  geology.  Once  I  asked  a  former 
distinguished  president  of  that  college, 
at  the  time  when  he  joined  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  staff,  "Why  is  the 
study  of  geology  required  at  Antloch 
College?"  He  replied,  "It  gives  a  person 
a  sense  of  tlmelessness,  as  he  thinks 
about  the  formation  and  \infoldment  of 
the  world  on  which  we  live,  and  of  how 
Into  It  went  the  development,  not  of 
thousands  of  years,  but  of  millions  of 
years.  As  students  of  geology,  they 
examine  the  strata  by  which  the  earth 
has  been  formed,  and  that  gives  them  a 
perspective  which  they  cannot  get  in 
any  other  way." 

I  think  a  person  would  gain  that  sense 
if  on  occasion  he  went  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  to  bring  up  the  mineral  re- 
sources the  Lord  has  implanted  there 
for  the  benefit  and  use  of  man. 

So  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
niLD],  must  have,  on  occasion,  philos- 
ophized to  himself,  when  he  was  down 
in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  either  as  a 
miner  or  as  a  mining  engineer,  because 
there  the  whole  formation  of  what  we 
see  as  the  planet  on  which  we  live  must 
have  been  imfolded  In  perspective,  and 
surely  must  have  said  to  him,  "Take  your 
time.  Take  your  time."  So  he  has  ac- 
complished a  great  work  without  un- 
seemly or  undue  haste. 

He  reminds  me  a  little  of  the  old 
grandfather's  clock.  If  one  thinks  of 
the  modem  alarm  clock,  as  distinguished 
from  the  old  grandfather's  clock,  it  ex- 
presses and  articulates  the  difference  in 
our  approaches  and  in  our  viewpoints. 
Perhaps  I  could  describe  it  best  In  ro- 
mantic terms,  because  in  earlier  days, 
when  a  young  man  came  to  court  his 
lady  love,  he  did  not  come  in  a  Corvair, 
or  a  Oalaxie,  or  a  Cadillac.  He  came  In 
an  old  buggy  drawn  by  a  horse,  and  took 
his  time;  and  when  he  got  to  the  home 
of  his  lady  love,  he  put  the  horse  in  the 
stable,  and  then  was  ushered  into  the 
[>arlor.  which  was  opened  only  1  day  a 
week.  It  had  a  fancy  lamp  oa.  the  center 
table,  and  a  bright  red  brussels  rug  on 
the  fioor.  and  a  whatnot  on  the  comer 
shelf,  with  all  the  Uttle  knickknacks  ob- 
tained at  a  carnival  or  a  State  fair. 
Then  he  would  sit  on  one  end  of  the 
horsehair  sofa  and  she  on  the  other. 
Then  there  would  be  that  quiet,  agoniz- 
ing, sweating  hour  after  hour  as  they 
said  exactly  nothing.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion,  after  such  an  agonizing  and 
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excruciating  loveliness,  a  young  man 
blurted  out,  "Mary,  how's  your  Maw — 
not  that  I  give  a  dem,  but  just  to  make 
conversation?"     [Xaughter.l 

The  old  grandfather's  clock  said, 
"Take  your  time,  take  your  time,  take 
your  time." 

It  is  a  little  different  today.  It  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  alarm  clock.  The  young 
man  comes  up  in  one  of  the  snorting 
pieces  of  machinery  which  we  call  a 
convertible,  and  he  plops  out,  and  gets 
into  the  parlor.  He  is  not  bothered  with 
a  rug,  unless  they  want  to  cut  a  rug.  and 
take  it  up  and  then  get  down  to  the 
business  of  swinging  themselves  to  one 
of  those  boxes  with  a  saxophone  player 
who  sounds  like  a  jackass  or  a  drummer 
from  Kansas  City  who  has  St.  Vitus 
dance.  The  alarm  clock  says.  "Get 
there,  get  there,  get  there.** 

As  between  the  old  grandfather's 
clock  and  the  alarm  clock.  Mncx  Mans- 
rizLD  typifies  the  old  grandfather  clock. 
[Laughter.]  "Take  your  time,  take  your 
time."  How  charming  and  Indulgent  he 
has  been.  He  has  failed  us  only  two  or 
three  times  in  this  session.  He  vowed 
that  there  would  be  no  Saturday  ses- 
sions. Only  twice  within  my  recollec- 
tion did  a  Saturday  session  occur,  and  I 
forgive  him  for  the  deviation  that  hap- 
pened on  those  two  occasions.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

He  has  added  so  much  and  has  en- 
riched the  Senate  wiOi  his  ability,  for- 
bearance, and  patience. 

MncE  Mansfield  knows  the  esteem 
and  affection  in  which  he  is  held  by 
Senators.  It  has  be«i  a  pleasure  to 
work  and  cooperate  with  him.  What  a 
record  he  has  compiled,  even  though 
my  own  interpretation  of  the  record  may 
differ  a  little  from  his.  [Laughter.]  I 
interpret  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
pletely nonpartisan  Republican  Party 
spirit.    Take  a  look  at  the  record. 

In  tribute  to  some  of  his  associates,  I 
think  one  of  the  outstanding  things 
about  this  session  is  the  complete  trans- 
formation of  the  majority  whip.  I  now 
call  him  "Silent  Hubmt."     [Laughter.] 

He  has  made  no  long  speeches  in  this 
session.  I  well  remember  some  of  his 
more  lengthy  forensic  efforts  in  times 
gone  by.  How  completely  self-disci- 
plined he  has  been  in  this  session.  I 
can  remember  no  effort  he  has  made  in 
excess  of  30  minutes.  What  an  amazing 
transformation,  and  how  grateful  we  all 
are.     [Laughter.] 

I  think  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxiore].  He 
has  now  Joined  the  frugality  brigade. 
We  welcome  him  with  open  arms.  Only 
within  the  past  week  or  two  he  took  up 
the  cudgels  In  the  interest  of  economy, 
and  we  other  conservatives  take  him  to 
our  bosomis,  for,  who  knows,  he  may  ccnne 
over  to  this  side  of  the  aisle  some  time, 
in  sheer,  shall  I  say,  confession.  [Laugh- 
ter. 1 

I  think  we  should  express  our  grati- 
tude to  Wayne  Morse,  distinguished 
Senator  from  Or^on.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  contrition  or  mellowness  of 
age.  or  whether  it  is  because  oS.  a  bit 
of  frustration  that  has  come  to  our 
friend,  that  he  is  so  humble,  so  contrite. 


and  has  been  so  well  behaved  and  so 

well  disciplined  all  during  this  session. 
How  freely  he  has  offered  his  great  tal- 
ent and  forbearance  of  spirit  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  when  the  occasion  has 
arisen. 

So  to  them  and  to  all  of  o\ir  other 
friends  we  are  gratefuL  They  have 
made  this  a  delightful  session. 

I  ought  to  say  a  word  about  the  pro- 
gram that  has  been  consummated  thus 
far.  I  think  the  Congress  finally  has 
succumbed  to  the  very  infectious  virus 
of  bigness  that  began  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  when  we  first  heard 
about  big  business.  After  a  while  we 
heard  about  big  government.  Then  we 
began  to  hear  about  big  labor.  This 
whole  bigness  idea  has  intruded  itself 
on  the  thinking  of  the  country.  No  foot- 
ball game  today  is  a  success  unless  there 
are  63,000  howling  rooters  watching  only 
22  gladiators  fracture  a  few  collarbones; 
and  the  louder  the  crack,  the  better  they 
like  it.  No  wonder  William  James  wTOte 
a  great  philosophic  essay  on  moral 
equipment,  applying  it  to  war.  Would 
it  not  be  much  better  if  the  22  pigskin 
gladiators  were  sitting  in  the  stands  and 
the  63,000  people  were  mauling  each 
other  down  at  the  50-yard  line?  It 
would  be  infinitely  better  for  the  physi- 
que and  stamina  of  America.  Stadiums 
are  arranged  in  great  tiers.  For  exam- 
ple, at  Soldiers  Field,  100,000  can  watch. 
Pennants,  chiysanthemtmis.  and  college 
colors  wave  In  the  breezes  off  the  bosom 
of  Lake  Michigan.  Spectators  root 
and  yell  like  savages  as  22  players 
down  on  the  field  go  at  each  other  and 
see  how  many  skulls  can  be  fractvured. 

There  is  bigness  today.  One  sees  it 
in  the  college  catalogs.  It  takes  days  to 
go  through  them.  One  may  pick  up 
books  on  anything  from  cooking  to  cos- 
mic science,  or  from  hieroglyphics  in 
ancient  Egypt  to  modem  Russian. 
They  are  all  a  part  of  the  bigness. 
Sports,  college  education,  and  business 
are  characterized  by  bigness.  "Gargan- 
tuan" is  the  word.  "Colossal"  Is  the 
word. 

"Gigantic"  is  the  word.     [Laughter.! 

I  hope  the  whip  will  remonber.  when 
he  gets  out  to  California.  [Laughter! 
They  know  what  those  superlative  ad- 
jectives mean  in  California.  [Laugh- 
ter.] I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  forget 
these  words,  because  they  are  a  part  of 
movleland.  Nothing  Is  a  success  unless 
it  Is  a  blood-curdling  thrill.  That  is  a 
part  of  the  jargon  of  today.  It  has  got- 
ten Into  the  bloodstream  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  our  achievements  bigness  Is 
the  business. 

Big  debt  Is  one  aspect.  We  have  the 
biggest  debt  we  have  ever  had.  One  of 
the  things  we  did  was  to  put  the  celling 
on  the  debt  up  to  $298  billion.  I  do  not 
think  It  will  be  enough.  [Laughter.] 
As  I  see  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  I  believe  we  shall  have  to 
go  above  $300  billion  when  we  come  back 
in  January. 

Bigness  is  the  business  today. 

Bigness.  We  had  the  largest  judge- 
ship bill  In  any  session  of  Congress  in 
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the  history  of  the  Republic.    We  added 
73  judges. 

The  historian.  Piske,  said  that  the 
Constitution  would  never  have  been  ar- 
ticulated and  it  would  have  failed  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  judiciary  under  the 
Constitution.  We  added  73  this  year, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  many  we  shall 
add  next  year.  If  the  Constitution  is 
not  a  success  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
the  Historian  Fiske,  and  it  will  not  be 
my  fault,  either,  because  we  shall  have 
judges  to  do  the  business  at  hand. 

Big  debt.  Big  judiciary.  Bigness  is 
the  business. 

I  never  think  of  the  debt  without 
thinking — and  may  I  be  forgiven  if  I 
have  indicated  this  to  the  Senate  be- 
fore— of  its  relationship  to  individuals. 
I  often  think  of  the  debt.  I  think  of  the 
population,  and  I  divide  the  population 
into  the  debt,  to  see  how  much  there  is 
for  each  citizen — man,  woman,  and 
child.  I  mean  even  the  babies  who  were 
bom  and  who  will  be  born  in  this  sweet 
hoiir  in  the  month  of  September  1961, 
when  the  Congress  will  adjourn.  Many 
babies  will  be  born. 

Will  it  not  be  something,  when  a  fond, 
angelic  mother  looks  upon  a  tiny,  sweet 
countenance  and  says,  "My  son,"  or  "My 
daughter,  you  are  going  to  have  a  part 
in  the  biggest  public  debt  ever  known." 
[Laughter.]     That  will  be  something. 

I  remember  the  man  who  was  on  the 
wrong  floor  of  the  hospital  in  Peoria. 
He  was  on  the  floor  where  the  baby  ward 
was.  There  were  little  tykes  squalling 
and  bawling.  The  nurse  came  out. 
She  had  a  long,  dour  countenance. 
When  she  got  close  to  him  the  fellow 
said.  "Nurse,  what  makes  all  those  little 
brats  squall  and  bawl  the  way  they  do?" 

Of  course,  some  of  the  children  had 
an  angelic  look  on  their  faces,  as  if 
angels  were  with  them.  The  practicing 
fathers  know  that  that  is  not  the  case; 
that  is  only  a  little  kind  on  their  stom- 
achs; but  it  is  a  nice  myth,  and  I  love 
to  live  with  it.     [Laughter.] 

Anjrway.  the  man  said.  "Why  do  they 
bawl  and  squall  like  that?" 

The  nurse  remembered  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  national  debt  for  the  baby 
was  about  $1,971,  and  she  said,  "Well. 
Mister,  if  you  were  out  of  work,  if  you 
owed  $1,971  as  your  share  of  the  debt, 
and  if  your  pants  were  wet  you  would 
squall  too."     [Laughter.] 

But,  of  course,  we  have  not  done  too 
much  squalling  about  it.  Bigness  is  in 
the  air.     f  Laughter.]     It  is  a  good  note. 

Big  judiciary.    We  have  the  biggest. 

Big  debt.  We  have  the  biggest  we 
have  ever  had. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  had  the  big- 
gest unfilled  tractor  order  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  [Laughter. J  When  we 
finally  got  ready  to  swap  tractors  for 
prisoners,  the  whole  deal  fell  through. 
I  was  sadly  frustrated,  and  there  was  a 
reason  for  it,  because  the  biggest  tractor 
plant  in  the  United  States  is  located  in 
my  old  congressional  district.  I  saw  op- 
portunities there. 

Bigness.  Big  debt.  Big  judiciary. 
The  biggest  unfilled  tractor  order  in  the 
history  of  the  whole  wide  world. 


Then  there  was  the  biggest  housing 
program. 

Recently  a  program  was  laid  out  to 
show  how  the  New  Frontier  has  done  infi- 
nitely better  than  the  rather  modest 
record  under  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  un- 
der Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  It  is  said 
there  were  11  major  items  for  Roosevelt, 
12  for  Eisenhower,  and  33  under  the 
New  Frontier.  I  have  provided  all  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  of  the  aisle  with  a  copy 
of  those  claims  of  achievement. 

One  of  them,  of  course,  was  the  biggest 
housing  bill  ever  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. What  intrigued  me  about  it  was 
that  there  was  $100  million  for  the  open 
spaces.  It  tickled  me  no  end,  because 
when  we  got  through  with  the  wilder- 
ness bill  we  added  65  million  acres  to  the 
New  Frontier.  My  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia should  know.  My  friend  from 
Arizona  should  know.  My  friend  from 
Idaho  should  know.  Sixty-five  million 
acres  were  added. 

Then  we  added  the  moon  to  the  New 
Frontier. 

Then  we  added  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  under  Brother  Magnuson's  ocean- 
ographic  bill.     [Laughter.] 

We  reached  out,  then,  under  the  for- 
eign assistance  program  and  added  91 
countries  to  the  New  Frontier. 

Now  we  add  the  open  spaces  in  the 
community,  to  make  it  possible,  after 
housing  money  is  made  available,  to  buy 
the  open  spaces.  That  will  enlarge  the 
New  Frontier.  In  a  little  while,  I  sup- 
pose, we  shall  have  nothing  left  but 
frontier.  Then  I  suppose  I  shall  be  in 
difficulty,  loecause  I  shall  be  constrained 
to  work  at  my  vegetable  garden  and  my 
fiower  garden  with  new  vigor  and  new 
zest  and  spirit. 

So  hail  the  New  Frontier. 

When  things  languished  a  little,  we 
had  to  put  more  life  into  them  with  addi- 
tional messages  from  our  former  sena- 
torial colleague  who  now  graces  the 
White  House,  who  has  our  hopes  and  our 
blessings  in  giving  guidance  to  the  des- 
tiny of  the  country. 

As  I  think  about  it  and  think  of  the 
messages.  I  think  often  of  "Pappy ' 
O'Daniel.  All  Senators  ought  to  know 
"Pappy"  O'Daniel.  who  once  graced  this 
Senate.  I  can  say  this,  because  he  is 
not  a  Member.  If  he  were  a  Member. 
I  would  be  violating  the  rule.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

It  is  said  that  when  "Pappy"  cam- 
paigned last  in  Texas,  he  was  making 
quite  a  speech  about  $30  every  Monday. 
or  something  to  that  effect,  for  the  folks. 
At  a  particular  meeting,  when  the  meet- 
ing was  over  and  "Pappy"  was  traveling 
around  with  his  orchestra,  representing 
his  flour  mill,  some  old  Texan  came  up 
and  said.  "Pappy.  I  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  what  you  had  to  say. 
but  what  I  was  wondering  about  was. 
where  are  you  going  to  get  that  $30  every 
Monday?" 

And  "Pappy"  turned  around  to  the 
saxophone  player  and  said.  "Boys,  play 
'em  another  tune."     [Laughter.] 

I  suppose,  when  we  came  to  grips  with 
these  problems,  now  and  then  we  would 


get  another  tune,  and  I  say  it  in  all  kind- 
ness.    [Laughter.] 

Big  debt. 

Big  judiciary. 

Big  housing  program. 

Big  farm  bill. 

Big  array  of  messages. 

The  bigness  reaches  to  the  moon  and 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  into  every 
corner  of  the  earth. 

Big  crises. 

A  big  tumble — and  I  say  It  In  all  kind- 
ness— on  the  school  bill. 

It  is  the  year  of  the  big  upset.  Our 
friend  Senator  John  Tower  ought  to  be 
here  tonight,  because  his  election  was  a 
big  upset. 

This  is  the  time  for  bigness.  We  talk 
about  greatness,  but  I  like  to  talk  about 
bigness,  too.  We  achieve  bigness  in  so 
many  fields.  At  long  last,  I  suppose,  the 
people  of  the  country,  who  are  still  the 
owners  of  this  land  and  who  pass  judg- 
ment on  us,  their  humble  servants, 
finally  approve  or  disapprove  what  we 
achieve,  whether  it  is  bigness  or  not. 

But  in  this  entire  program  I  salute 
the  majority  leader  again  on  his  for- 
bearance and  kindness  In  making  this 
great  instrumentality  that  we  call  the 
U.S.  Senate  work. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  Vice  President, 
who  once  occupied  that  chair.  We 
agreed  completely  that  the  Senate  is  a 
two-way  street.  One  leader  joined  by 
only  a  few  Members  of  this  body  can. 
under  existing  rules,  convert  it  Into  a 
shambles  and  completely  frustrate  the 
will  of  the  Senate,  if  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  do  so.  It  is  only  through  cooper- 
ation that  this  iDody  is  made  to  work; 
and  such  cooperation  is  obviously  in  the 
interest  of  the  country. 

I  salute  in  one  more  way  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  salute  him 
because  of  his  devotion  to  the  free 
American  system.  Only  In  proportion  as 
its  political  aspects  are  conserved  can  its 
economic  opportunities  be  conserved 
also. 

I  remember  once  walking  through 
Hyde  Park  In  London.  The  hostilities 
of  World  War  I  were  over,  but  the  peace 
treaty  had  not  yet  been  signed. 

As  I  went  through  the  park  I  saw 
a  great  concourse  of  people,  and  up  on 
a  soapbox  stood  a  man  haranguing  and 
shouting,  'Down  with  the  King.  Down 
with  the  Queen.  Down  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales." 

I  listened  to  him,  and  finally  I  touched 
on  the  shoulder  a  London  laobby  who 
was  monitoring  the  periphery  of  the 
crowd.  I  was  in  uniform.  I  said,  "Look. 
Mister,  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act  is 
still  in  effect.  Why  do  you  permit  any- 
one to  demean  the  King  and  the  Queen, 
and  to  make  that  kind  of  statement 
about  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  about 
your  country?" 

He  drew  himself  up  to  a  proud  height, 
with  his  great  helmet  on  his  head,  and 
said.  "I  see  you  are  a  Yankee,  aren't 
you?" 

I  said,  "Yes;  I  am  a  Yankee." 

Then  with  a  certain  hauteur  and.  I 
thought,  a  little  condescension,  he  said. 
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"Oh.  well,  Yank.  It  Is  Just  a  Utile  bfle 
on  the  liver."    (Laughter.] 

The  "Wle  on  the  liver"  is  not  an  un- 
common attribute  of  the  UJ3.  Senate, 
and  I  do  not  even  exclude  the  minority 
leader  when  I  make  that  statement. 

But  it  Is  a  fact  that  we  can  utter  the 
'bile  on  our  liver"  in  a  way  that  somehow 
gives  a  sense  of  assurance  to  the  i>eople 
of  this  country  that  we  can  speak  In 
any  manner  we  desire,  so  long  as  we  do 
not  demean  the  ordinary  courtesies  and 
violate  the  niles  of  the  Senate,  so  that 
we  have  our  day  in  court  and  the  180 
million  people  of  this  country  have  their 
day.  When  they  can  say  it  and  write 
It.  it  gives  vitality  and  coheslveness  to 
this  country  as  nothing  else  can  do. 

I  have  received  many  letters  during 
this  session.  How  they  have  "taken  my 
skin  off."  I  do  not  mind  a  bit.  Some- 
times I  respond  with  a  tart  answer. 
More  often  than  not,  since  there  are 
a  few  drops  of  political  restraint  in  my 
system,  I  answer  the  letters  courteously. 
But  the  wonderful  thing  Is  that  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  can  say  what  they 
think  to  me  or  to  any  other  Member  of 
this  body,  or  to  the  one  In  the  highest 
office  in  the  land. 

That  is  a  part  of  our  business  today. 

I  share  with  the  majority  leader  de- 
votion to  that  rather  interesting,  almost 
undefinable  thing  we  call  the  free  mar- 
ket system  of  the  country.  How  ts  it 
defined?  Yet  we  are  all  devoted  to  It  In 
our  own  particular  way.  Some  go 
straight  in  one  direction,  some  in  an- 
other direction.  But.  after  all,  that 
gives  vitality  to  the  political  structure  of 
the  country.  I  do  not  know  quite  how 
to  define  It. 

I  sometimes  think  of  the  lady  who  was 
on  a  train.  As  she  was  going  from  one 
coach  to  the  adjacent  coach,  and  while 
she  was  in  the  vestibule  between  the  two 
coaches,  the  trained  pulled  in  two.  The 
bell  cord  came  down,  snapped  sharply 
like  a  whip,  and  struck  her  in  the  face. 
Suddenly  the  conductor  came  to  her 
side. 

She  said,  "My  conscience,  Mr.  Con- 
ductor, what  happened?" 

The  conductor  replied,  "Lady,  be  com- 
posed.   The  train  pulled  in  two." 

She  said,  "Is  ic  any  wonder?  How 
could  you  hold  It  together  with  a  little 
cord  like  that?"     [Laughter.] 

A  slender,  attenuated  cord  which  we 
call  the  U.S.  Senate  somehow  holds  this 
coimtry  together.  Each  of  us  is  devoted, 
In  his  own  way,  to  the  essence  of  the  free 
sj'stem  in  America. 

I  have  found  it  easy  to  work  with  the 
majority  leader  oiily  because  I  know  of 
his  dedication  to  the  objective  of  the  im- 
fulfllled  dream  tliat  we  call  America. 
Since  T  share  that  sense  of  dedication 
with  him,  it  has  been  a  pleasant  ex- 
perience Indeed  to  serve  as  the  leader  of 
the  minority  In  this  body.    I  thank  him. 

I  thank  all  the  Members  for  their 
grace  and  indulgence. 

I  thank  the  youngsters  who  have  been 
so  kind  and  who  have  served  so  dili- 
gently and  so  well. 

I  thank  the  staff  of  our  own  policy 
committee,  who  l^five  undertaken  to  do 
the  chores. 


I  thank  all  the  gentlemen  sitting  at 
the  desk  in  front,  who  have  been  so  kind 
and  have  saved  \is  from  a  good  many 
mistakes.  I  sometimes  think  we  are 
merely  out  in  front,  and  that  behind  it 
all,  the  gentlemen  in  the  front  of  the 
Chamber  do  the  hard,  undramatic,  and 
unheralded  work  which  the  country 
never  sees. 

But  they  are  no  less  unsung  and  un- 
annaled  patriots  who  have  served  their 
country.  How  much  symbolism  they 
give  tp  that  old  expression,  "They  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait."  We 
thank  all  who  have  made  possible  the 
opportimlty  for  us  to  be  out  in  front  for 
our  brief  while  on  life's  stage,  to  do  the 
best  we  can. 

What  a  great  soldier  Mikz  Mansfield 
has  been.  I  salute  him.  I  appreciate 
him. 

Now  we  have  only  one  thing  left  to 
do;  namely,  to  approve  the  conference 
report  on  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bill. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  if  any  Sen- 
ator tonight  piclEs  out  one  of  the  9,000 
items  in  that  bill  and  imdertakes  to 
carry  on  a  filibuster,  I  shall  invoke  upon 
him  every  condign  imprecation  that  is 
available,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
undue  delay  of  the  adjoximment  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  is  a  seeming  anti- 
climax for  anyone  to  rise  after  the 
speeches  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  who 
serve  in  this  body  are  grateful  to  both. 
They  have  earned  the  gratitude  and 
praise  of  the  American  E>eople  for  their 
dedication  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  if  the  Presidium  In  the 
Soviet  Union  adjourns  sine  die  on  any 
given  occasion,  as  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  do  now,  it  does  so 
with  the  freedom  of  expression,  the  con- 
viviality of  spirit,  and  the  good  fellow- 
ship which  has  been  shown  tonight  in 
abundance  as  we  are  about  to  adjourn, 
by  our  beloved  leader  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  his  colleague 
on  the  other  side,  the  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Mansfield]. 

This  is  indeed,  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  suggested,  the  citadel  of 
freedom.  Here  are  gathered  today  100 
human  jjeings.  men  and  women.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion  who,  for  a  fleeting  mo- 
ment represent  180  million  American 
people,  and  who,  on  any  given  occasion 
may  rise  and  speak  from  our  hearts  as 
we  see  the  light  on  whatever  Is  iJendlng, 
or  even  when  no  particular  Issue  con- 
fronts us. 

I  believe  I  reflect  the  views  of  every 
one  of  my  colleagues  when  I  say  that  a 
part  of  the  might  and  glory  of  this  Re- 
public Is  the  fact  that  we  have  such  a 
Chamber  as  this  In  the  beautiful  capital 
of  the  Nation,  where  debate  Is  unre- 
strained and  free.  I  speak,  incidentally, 
as  one  of  those  who  continue  to  abomi- 
nate the  filibuster. 


I  would  be  recreant  in  my  duty  if  I  did 
not — as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  over 
here  would  want  to  do — ^pay  tribute  to 
the  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate. 
We  have  never  had  a  higher  esprit  de 
corps.  We  on  the  minority  side  have 
never  had  the  kind  of  leadership  which 
Everett  Dirksen  has  given  to  us,  to 
bring  the  Republican  Party,  a  minority 
party  in  this  Chamber,  to  the  point 
where  when  we  speak  we  try  to  speak 
constructively,  we  try  to  criticize  as 
Americans,  we  try  to  help  this  Govern- 
ment to  improve  the  recommendations 
which  it  sends  to  Congress  for  enact- 
ment into  law. 

Everett  Dirksen  has  heen  a  unique, 
articulate,  and  dedicated  leader  of  the 
party  to  which  he  and  those  of  us  over 
here  are  proud  to  bear  our  allegiance. 
I  merely  wish  to  reecho  what  he  has 
said  about  the  distinguished  American 
who  represents  the  majority  in  this 
Chamber,  Mike  Mansfield  has  been  a 
good  leader,  a  good  advocate  for  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  a  devoted  ad- 
herent to  the  political  views  which  now 
emanate  from  the  White  House. 

I  wish  also  to  pay  my  respects  to  my 
majority  counterpart,  Hubert  Httm- 
PHREY.  who  has  helped  to  bring  to  this 
free  forum  the  kind  of  parliamentary 
procedure  which  has  permitted  us  to 
transact  or  business  and  to  permit  100 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  go  home  al- 
most every  night  and  enjoy  dinner  with 
their  families. 

I  believe  I  should  add  that  in  a  way 
I  dislike  leaving.  This  has  been  called 
one  of  the  great  fraternal  organizations 
of  the  world.  In  many  respects  it  is  a 
fraternal  organization.  One  is  respected 
for  what  he  does  and  what  he  tries  to  do. 
I  am  grateful,  as  you  are,  Mr.  President, 
and  as  all  our  colleagues  are,  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Senate.  In  most  other 
ways,  I  am  happy  to  leave.  I  want  to  go 
home  to  my  State  of  California.  I  want 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  see  a  little 
more  of  my  family.  I  want,  indeed,  to 
get  away  from  the  citadel,  so  that,  re- 
freshed and,  if  I  may  suggest,  inspired, 
all  of  us  may  gather  again  here  in 
January  and  continue  the  lalMrs  in  this 
unique  type  of  self-government  that  the 
people  of  America  enjoy,  so  that  we  may 
sustain  and  invigorate  our  liberty,  so 
that  we  may  perpetuate  and  preserve  the 
Republic,  and  so  that  together,  sis  Demo- 
crats, as  Republicans,  Americans  all,  we 
can,  as  the  challenge  faces  us,  stand 
united  before  all  mankind,  accepting  the 
leadership  of  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
all  people,  and  as  citizens  do  that  which 
we  can  and  which  we  must  to  continue 
for  generations  in  the  future  the  kind 
of  human  happiness  that  you  and  I  and 
our  families  have  known  on  this  other- 
wise unhappy  and  melancholy  globe. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  8847,  the  bill 
dealing  with  stock  distribution  treated 
as  return  of  capital. 
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AMERICA  AND  JAPAN  NfUST  GROW 
AND  PROSPER 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  read  the  text  of  an  address  delivered 
by  our  friend  and  former  colleague.  Hon. 
William  F.  ELnowland,  of  California. 
Former  Senator  Knowland.  now  the 
editor  and  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  spoke  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  on  Wednesday,  September  20, 
1961,  at  the  Japan-American  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Presidents. 

Our  former  colleague  clearly  por- 
trayed the  ties  which  bind  together  the 
people  of  Japan  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Together  we  seek  peace 
with  justice.  We  ardently  desire  the 
strengthening  of  our  friendship.  We 
pray  for  a  thousand  years  and  more  in 
which  our  people,  together,  may  stand 
for  himian  liberty.  We  wish  very  much 
to  expand  our  cultural  and  trade 
relations. 

We  have  problems  which  need  to  be 
solved  in  a  fashion  helpful  to  both  our 
great  and  gallant  peoples.  Senator 
Knowlana  has  outlined  how  in  a  desire 
to  serve  humanity  the  American  people 
have  tried  to  help  to  rehabilitate  a  world 
In  great  part  destroyed  by  the  Second 
World  War.  He  graphically  demon- 
strates how  our  national  debt  has  as- 
sumed grave  proportions,  and  what 
Impact  that  fact  has  on  our  future 
relations  with  our  friends  abroad.  He 
suggests  one  Intelligent  basis  on  which 
the  Government  of  Japan  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  might,  to- 
gether, prepare  the  way  for  increasing 
trade  on  a  mutually  profitable  basis. 

Senator  Knowland's  comments  and 
his  recommendations  commend  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  all  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  Knowland's 
excellent  address  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Spxzch   or   WnxiAJC   F.   Kmowland,    Editok 

AND     ASSUTAMT     PUBLUHZS,     THX     OAKLAND 
TUBTTNX 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
conference  Is  of  growing  Importance  In  the 
economic,  cultural,  and  political  life  of 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

We  are  united  and  not  divided  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  As  neighbors  we  want  to  be 
good  neighbors  now  and  In  the  futiire.  We 
want  the  full  implications  of  the  name  of 
this  ocean.  Pacific,  meaning  peaceful,  to  gov- 
ern our  relations  for   the   next  1,000  years. 

There  Is  much  both  of  oxir  nations  can 
do  for  each  other.  There  Is  much  we  can 
learn  from  each  other. 

In  a  real  sense  no  man  can  live  alone  and 
no  nation  can  live  alone. 

Japan  is  the  United  States  best  oversea 
customer. 

Diirlng  1960,  the  United  States  exported 
to  Japan  $1,324,761,909  In  various  commodi- 
ties. During  the  same  period  the  Japanese 
exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
•  1,100  million. 

The  leading  exports  from  this  country  to 
Japan  were: 

Cotton,  $17  million;  soybeans.  $93  mil- 
lion; oil  seeds.  $104  million;  grains,  $71 
million;  hides,  $23  million;  rubber,  $26  mil- 
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lion;  petroleum  products,  $77  million;  liun- 
ber,  $12  million;  wood  pulp.  $24  million; 
coal,  $53  mUUon;  iron,  $131  million;  ma- 
chinery, $204  million;  and  chemicals,  $126 
million. 

Most  responsible  people  in  both  of  our 
countries  recognize  that  foreign  trade  must 
be  a  two-way  street.  For  any  extended  pe- 
riod one  cannot  sell  his  products  abroad 
unless  he  Is  willing  to  buy  products  from 
abroad. 

Yet  having  stated  that  fact  does  not  re- 
move the  problems  that  exist  in  the  field  of 
foreign  trade. 

These  Include  convertibility  of  cxirrencles 
in  whole  or  in  part,  tariffs,  quotas,  com- 
monwealth preferences,  bloc  preferences, 
embargoes,  subsidization  of  exports,  dump- 
ing for  either  economic  or  political  reasons, 
and  custom  practices. 

Good  neighbors  and  business  associates 
must  be  able  to  recognize  the  other  fellow's 
point  of  view. 

Meetings  such  as  this  serve,  to  be  sure,  a 
fine  purpose  In  meeting  men  face  to  face  at 
both  business  sessions  and  aoclal  gath- 
erings. 

They  also  serve  an  equally  Important  part 
In  working  out  technical  problems  and  fa- 
cilitating operation*  In  the  business  trans- 
actions between  our  two  countries. 

But  I  would  not  be  discharging  my  re- 
sponsibility as  one  who  believes  In  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Pacific  baain  now  and  In 
the  future  if  I  did  not  point  out  that  there 
are  certain  danger  signals  which  neither 
you  nor  we  can  Ignore. 

For  more  than  13  years  I  served  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  (Au- 
gust 14.  1945,  to  January  3.  1959),  and  for  6 
of  these  years  was  either  majority  or  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  done  much  to  re- 
habilitate a  world  which  had  great  destruc- 
tion and  economic  dislocation.  Never  be- 
fore In  history  has  a  nation  extended  such 
help  in  trained  personnel,  supplies  and 
equipment  and  grants  and  loans  to  allies 
and  former  enemy  nations  alike. 

On  June  30,  1941,  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  was  $48,961  million.  This  was 
Just  prior  to  our  entrance  into  World  War  II. 

At  approximately  the  time  of  our  entrance 
Into  World  War  I  In  1917  the  pubUc  debt 
was   $2,976   million. 

On  June  30,  1961.  it  was  $286,331  million. 

This  then  Is  the  debt  load  the  American 
people  have  assumed  as  a  result  of  two 
World  Wars  and  the  economic  dislocations 
growing  out  of  these  conflicts. 

An  even  greater  loss  was  that  of  the  sac- 
rifices made  by  our  citizens  in  the  husbands, 
fathers,  brothers,  and  sons  who  did  not  re- 
turn at  all  or  who  came  back  with  disabili- 
ties  from  which  many   never  recovered. 

To  be  sure,  all  nations  suffered  losses,  some 
greater  and   some   lesser   than  ours. 

But  all  nations  were  neither  able  nor  in 
some  Instances  willing  to  assume  the  bur- 
dens of  a  postwar  world.  We  do  not  ask  to 
be  eulogized  for  it  but  we  feel  we  have  a 
right  not  to  be  misunderstood  and  con- 
demned for  our  efforts. 

The  current  tax  burden  of  our  people  is 
over  $72  billion  a  year.  More  than  half  of 
this  goes  for  national  sec\irity  (over  $45  bil- 
lion) for  ourselves  and  the  free  world. 

Last  year  the  Interest  on  the  national  debt 
was  $9,266  million  which  Is  greater  than  the 
total  costs  of  all  functions  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  late  as  the  year  1940  when  the 
budget  expenditures  amounted  to  $2,062 
million. 

I  mention  these  fiscal  problems  not  to 
transfer  the  burdens  to  you  or  to  our  other 
friends  abroad  but  to  help  you  understand 
some  of  the  problems  facing  both  those  in 
Government  and  among  the  taxpaylng  pub- 
lic. 


No  government  can  Ignore  public  opinion. 
In  free  nations  such  as  ours  and  yours  the 
public  votes  Its  feelings  In  national,  con- 
gressional and  parliamentary,  or  in  local 
elections.  A  person  holding  a  position  of 
power  of  necessity  reads  the  elections  re- 
turns even  though  his  own  term  of  oflle* 
may  not  be  immediately  terminated  m  a 
result. 

Our  businessmen  in  addition  to  high 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  are  also  con- 
fronted by  rising  costs  of  machinery  and 
equipment,  raw  materials,  and  constantly  In- 
creasing labor  costs. 

In  many  Instances  they  find  themselves 
priced  out  of  the  foreign  market  and  some- 
times priced  out  of  the  domestic  market  as 
well. 

I  do  not  have  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  to 
this  group  that  an  unprofitable  business 
means  loss  of  income  to  workers  and  stock- 
holders. A  closed  business  can  dislocate 
economic  conditions  in  a  wide  area  and 
sometimes  can  change  a  thriving  small  com- 
munity into  a  ghost  town. 

This  happens,  of  course,  when  the  car- 
riage manufacturer  gives  way  to  the  auto- 
mobUe  plants,  when  the  train  took  the  place 
of  the  Overland  Stage  and  the  Pony  Express, 
when  the  steamship  made  obsolete  the  sail- 
ing vessels.  It  will  continue  to  happen  In 
a  dynamic  economic  system. 

But  It  can  and  does  happen  when  a  manu- 
facturer finds  that  he  can  no  longer  com- 
pete In  either  the  foreign  or  domestic  market 
because  of  taxes  and  other  costs  over  which 
he  has  little  or  no  control,  have  put  him 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with  imported 
goods  which  are  constantly  Uking  a  larger 
part  of  his  domestic  market.  At  this  point 
either  just  before  or  Just  after  closing  his 
plant  he,  his  employees,  his  stockholders, 
and  the  local  civic  and  chamber  of  com- 
merce officials  write,  wire,  and  personally 
visit  their  Congressman. 

This  has  been  happening  all  over  our  50 
States  of  the  Nation.  Pressures  have  been 
building  up  over  the  past  several  years.  Not 
to  recognize  this  fact  is  a  failure  to  face 
reality. 

Now  this  Is  a  problem.  It  Is  a  big  prob- 
lem. It  cannot  be  brtished  under  the  rug. 
It  does  no  good  to  Ignore  It  and  pretend 
It  does  not  exist. 

It  exists  In  other  countries  besides  the 
United  States.  In  our  Nation  it  is  not  a 
partisan  problem.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans from  both  the  South  and  from  the 
northeastern  New  England  textile  areas  have 
spoken  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  In  regard  to  the 
actual  or  anticipated  dislocations  taking 
place  in  their  respective  areas. 

In  areas  having  fisheries  and  electronic 
plants,  toys  and  optical  instruments  other 
voices  are  heard. 

The  time  to  solve  these  problems  Is  when 
reasonable  men  are  In  a  position  to  meet,  to 
discuss,  and  to  work  out  solutions. 

Having  stated  the  problem  is  of  course 
easier  in  some  respects  at  least  than  In  giv- 
ing the  answer.  But  an  answer  must  be 
found  If  we  are  not  to  abdicate  our  responsi- 
bilities to  extremists  who  may  force  cures 
that  are  worse  than  the  disease. 

I  believe  In  the  future  of  my  country  as 
I  am  sure  you  believe  In  the  future  of  yours. 
I  hope  that  both  will  grow  and  prosper.  It 
should  be  our  aim  that  our  people  constantly 
have  an  opportunity  to  Improve  their  stand- 
ard of  living  on  a  sound  steady  basis  rather 
than  on  the  boom  and  bust  cycle. 

Why  would  It  not  be  possible  to  take  a 
year  or  combination  of  years  that  were  profit- 
able for  both  the  domestic  manufacturer 
and  for  your  exporters  and  to  establish  a 
percentage  Import  ratio?  It  would  differ  with 
different  products  but  as  the  market  grows. 


1961 
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M  it  Will,  both  th*  doaiestic  produosr  and 
the  foreign  producer  exporting  to  us  will 
share  in  that  growth. 

But  if  the  percentage  of  imports  coa- 
stantly  increases  until  It  crowds  out  and 
destroys  the  domestic  Industries  and  pay- 
rolls then  the  piur.haatng  power  of  Urge  seg- 
ments of  our  population  would  be  destroyed 
and  with  that  result  would  come  a  loss  of 
markets  for  donoestic  producer  and  importer 
alike.  American  labor  and  American  Indus- 
try will  not  be  passive  In  their  own  liquida- 
tion. 

Without  Kune  well  thought  out  quota  sys- 
tem baa«d  on  historic  markets  adjiuted  to 
current  realities  the  pre:Mures  for  far  more 
drastic  action  will  continue  to  mount. 

While  some  voluntary  agreements  have 
been  made  through  the  gcod  offices  of  our  two 
governments  and  the  industries  involved  they 
have  not  been  entirely  Batlsfactory.  Priority 
attention  should  be  given  to  seeking  a  mu- 
tually satisfactory  solutlcm  to  this  very  real 
problem. 

Tou  and  w«  need  to  strengthen  our  eco- 
nomic stmctiu-es  for  the  international  Com- 
munist typhoon  season  »  at  band. 

The  hour  Is  very  late.  We  face  our  chal- 
lenge in  the  atomic  and  itpace  age.  It  Is  not 
time  for  faint  hearts  or  timid  men.  The 
survival  of  our  Republic  as  well  as  a  free 
world  of  free  men  Is  at  utak*  . 

We  are  dealing  witti  an  international 
arsonist.  With  a  penny  box  of  matches  and 
a  cloak  of  darkness  and  stealth  be  and  his 
assodatM  can  bum  down  va«t  areas  of  the 
free  world  while  we  are  put  to  It  to  main- 
tain expensive  firefigbtUig  equipment,  elec- 
tronic alarms  and  our  ever  vigilant  force  of 
watchmen  and  firefighters. 

There  are  great  contrasts  with  totalitarian 
coRununIsm  or  fascism.  On  these  basic  dif- 
ferences there  Is  not  and  there  cannot  be 
any  weakening  of  our  faith  or  our  beliefs. 

Today  the  world  Is  challenged  by  the  Com- 
munist International  conspiracy — an  atheis- 
tic, expansionist,  aggressive.  Imperialistic 
philosophy  whose  danger  alert  men  and 
women  recognized  many  years  ago. 

Khr\uhchev  has  threatened  that  he  would 
bury  us.  This  was  no  alcoholic  belligerency 
of  a  dictator  in  his  cupa.  This  Is,  has  been 
and  wlU  probably  remain  the  basic  doctrine 
of  Intematloruil  communism. 

The  recent  high  handed  action  of  Deputy 
Premier  Mikojran  in  Japan  was  but  another 
manifestation  of  Soviet  efforts  to  intimidate 
a  free  nation. 

The  Japanese  Government  and  the  Japa- 
nese press  made  clear  that  Japan  would  al- 
low no  interference  In  Its  Independence  or 
lU  mutual  security  pact  with  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  confronting  the  atomic  blackmailing 
tactics  of  the  Kremlin  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Japan  should  have  the 
support  of  all  of  our  people. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  tliat  the  pressures 
will  continue  from  the  Elbe  to  the  China 
Sea.  Communism  hopes  we  will  loee  our 
fortitude  and  yield  to  its  game  of  interna- 
tional extortion.  The  world  should  have 
learned  at  Munich  that  Va»  road  of  appease- 
ment is  not  the  road  to  peace :  It  la  only  sur- 
render on  the  Installment  plan. 

We  are  near  an  international  high  noon 
which  will  determine  the  free  world's  sur- 
vival against  internatlotnal  communism.  In 
fact  It  can  be  said  It  is  now  past  11:46. 

If  we  permit  the  free  world  to  be  nibbled 
away  there  are  even  greater  risks  to  our  s\ir- 
vlval.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  take  risks 
to  preserve  freedom  than  our  own  security 
Is  endangered. 

Our  survival  in  the  history  books  will  not 
be  based  on  o\u  popularity  or  in  the  bUliona 
In  international  grants,  loans  or  gifts  but  on 
oxir  strength  and  our  capacity  and  will  to  uee 


It.    m  the  tnteraet  of  helping  to  preserve  a 
tree  world  of  free  men. 

God  grant  xm  the  wisdom  and  courage  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  our  time. 


RESIDUAL  OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly those  who  are  seeking  to  force  removal 
of  aU  restrictions  on  the  imports  of  for- 
eign residual  oil  have  been  making  some 
rather  surprising  claims  about  alleged 
"damage"  to  our  good  neighbor.  Vene- 
zuela, which  is  the  principal  supplier  of 
the  residual  oil  we  import,  together  with 
assertions  that  oil  from  Venezuela  would 
be  plentifully  available  to  us  in  time  of 
emergency — even  if  war  should  come. 

I  think  the  record  should  be  set 
straight  on  both  these  contentions. 

Recently,  one  of  my  good  friends  and 
colleagues.  In  a  speech  on  this  floor  de- 
clared that,  and  I  quote  him,  "imports 
from  Venezuela  have  fallen  off  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50  percent  since  oil 
quotas  were  imposed. " 

Figures  published  by  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  in  June  1961  dis- 
agree sharply  with  this  conclusion.  In 
1958,  the  year  prior  to  the  Presidential 
proclamation  imposing  oil  import  con- 
trols, Venezuela  exported  to  the  United 
States  84.912,000  barrels  of  residual  oil. 
In  1959,  the  year  in  which  restrictions 
started,  Venezuela  exported  to  the 
United  SUtes  100,549,000  barrels  of  re- 
sidual oil.  In  1960  Venezuela  exported 
to  the  United  States  113,745,000  barrels 
of  residual  oil.  In  other  words,  exports 
of  residual  oil  from  Venezuela  to  the 
United  States  have  increased  by  more 
than  13  p>ercent  since  import  restrictions 
were  imposed  rather  than  "falling  off  by 
50  percent"  as  has  been  claimed. 

In  addition,  U.S.  imports  of  crude  oil 
from  Venezuela  increased  by  9  million 
barrels  over  the  same  1958-60  period. 

Other  Senators  have  stated  that  sup- 
plies of  Venezuelan  oil  were  never  de- 
nied to  the  United  States  during  World 
War  n.  Again,  figures  compiled  by  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  appear  to 
refute  this  claim.  In  1941,  imports  of 
residual  oil  from  Venezuela  totaled 
7,770,000  barrels.  In  1942.  they  dropped 
to  950,000  barrels.  In  1943,  the  import 
figure  was  114,000  barrels — In  1944. 
49,000  barrels.  In  2  years.  U.S.  users  of 
Imported  Venezuelan  residual  oil  were 
denied  more  than  7,700,000  barrels  that 
had  been  available  in  1941.  This  denial 
was  not  caused  entirely  by  enemy  action 
on  the  high  seas.  Part  of  it  was  due  to 
the  vastly  increased  demands  of  the  Al- 
lied navies  and  groimd  forces  which  had 
priority  of  supply  and  which  were  de- 
livered offshore  in  Venezuela.  But 
whatever  the  cause,  the  effect  was  to 
deny  to  UJ3.  industrial  users  a  major 
portion  of  the  imported  residual  oil  that 
had  previously  been  available  to  them. 

This  was  in  no  way  due  to  any  lack  of 
residual  oil  at  the  source.  In  1944,  when 
only  49,000  barrels  of  Venezuelan  re- 
sidual reached  UJ3.  shores,  total  residual 
production  in  Venezuela  was  16.794,000 
barrels.   There  Just  was  no  way  to  get  it 


to  the  United  States,  and  our  east  coast 
felt  the  shortage  immediately. 

On  March  14.  1942,  War  Production 
Board  Order  L-56  prdfhlbited  new  In- 
stallations of  oil -burning  equipment  on 
the  industrial  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States;  called  for  fullest  possible 
use  of  standby  equipment  and  use  of 
other  fuels,  and  encouraged  the  conver- 
sion of  heating  equipment  from  oil  to 
coal.  Less  than  a  month  thereafter,  with 
fuel  oil  consumption  still  exceeding  the 
supply  in  these  areas,  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministration for  War  asked  the  oil  com- 
panies to  cut  deliveries  to  all  except 
preferred  users,  such  as  hospitals,  by  25 
percent,  and  asked  consumers  to  keep 
their  homes  at  a  maximum  of  65  degrees 
during  the  day  and  55  degrees  at  night. 
On  May  16.  1942.  WPB  Order  L-56  was 
amended  so  as  to  limit  deliveries  of  fuel 
oil  to  consumers  in  the  East  to  50  per- 
cent of  deliveries  during  the  same  month 
of  1941. 

In  their  history  of  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministration for  War,  authors  John  W. 
Prey  and  H.  Chandler  Ide  wrote: 

In  the  matter  of  indiutrlal  grades  of  fuel 
oil,  the  problem  was  not  merely  a  domestic 
one.  To  meet  tlxe  normal  nationwide  de- 
mand for  residual  fuel  oil.  even  in  peace- 
time, required  substantial  imporU.  But, 
with  submarines  blocking  the  tanker  routes. 
Imports  were  virtually  nU  for  there  was  no 
overland  transportation  to  Venezuela. 

I  emphasize  that  last  phrase.  Mr. 
President— "but,  with  submarines  block- 
ing the  tanker  routes,  imports  were  vir- 
tually nil."  This  history  of  the  course  of 
events  in  World  War  n  is  in  contrast 
to  the  statements  made  by  the  several 
Senators  that  "supplies  of  Venezuelan 
oil  were  never  denied  to  the  United 
States  during  war." 

It  has  also  been  stated.  Mr.  President, 
that  imports  of  residual  oil  have  no  bear- 
ing on  national  defense  and  security. 
Imports,  in  themselves,  may  not  have. 
But  what  is  vitally  important  Is  the 
danger  that  dependence  on  unlimited 
imports  of  residual  oil  in  peacetime,  to 
the  detriment  of  domestic  fuel  indus- 
tries, could  create  a  situation  of  Jeopardy 
in  an  emergency.  Referring  once  again 
to  the  "History  of  the  Petroleum  Admin- 
istration for  War."  the  following  sen- 
tence is  to  be  found — and  I  quote — "With 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  east  coast 
faced  an  immediate  oil  shortage." 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States,  more 
than  any  coimtry  in  history,  has  a  fuel- 
based  economy.  Fortunately,  our  do- 
mestic fuels  have  been  and  still  are 
plentiful.  We  do  not  need  to  put  our- 
selves in  a  position  of  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  energy  fuels.  But  if 
our  eastern  industries  place  themselves 
in  the  position  of  depending  on  indis- 
criminate access  to  foreign  residual  oil 
for  industrial  purposes,  that  is  precisely 
what  will  happen.  What  unlimited  sup- 
plies of  cheap  foreign  residual  oil,  above 
and  beyond  what  Venezuela  and  other 
sources  now  supply  as  a  supplement  to 
our  own  production,  the  attractiveness  of 
the  low  price  would  encourage  many  of 
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our  important  industries  to  use  that  for- 
eign oil  exchisiyely,  to  the  serious  detrl- 
xaent  of  the  domestic  indiistries  upon 
which  we  bare  had  to  depend  in  previous 
anersendes  and  upon  which  we  would 
certainly  have  to  attonpt  to  fall  back 
once  more. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  emphasize 
to  Members  of  the  Senate  the  very  real 
danger  to  tliis  Nation  posed  by  Soviet 
Russia.  This  threat  takes  many  forms — 
some  overt  and  some  less  direct.  One 
less  obvious  but  very  real  danger  is 
Russia's  determined  program  to  flood 
Europe  with  cheap  Russian  oil  If  de- 
pendence on  Russian  oil  should  become 
a  reahty.  pohtical  and  military  ix)wer 
could  rest  with  that  side. 

Although  our  situation  is  different,  the 
possibility  of  similar  circumstances  is 
too  great  for  peace  of  mind.  In  Europe. 
Russia  could  cut  off  the  supply  of  oil 
Instantly  at  the  source.  In  our  case. 
substantial  portions  of  our  foreign  sup- 
plies from  Venezuela  and  the  Nether- 
lands Antilles  could  also  be  denied  to  us 
by  military  action.  The  methods  would 
be  different,  but  the  effects  would  be 
similar.  That  is  the  principal  reason, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  warn  this  Nation 
of  the  folly  of  encouraging  dependence 
on  foreign  sources,  however  friendly  they 
may  be  at  the  moment,  to  the  detriment 
of  domestic  fuels  industries  upon  which 
we  must  depend  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency. 

This  Nation  cannot  defend  itself  with- 
out weapons — and  Mr.  President,  energy 
fuels  certainly  are  weapons  In  modem 
war — that  must  be  available  when  we 
need  them  most. 

No  one  is  more  acutely  aware  than  I, 
Ifr.  President,  that  we  have  excellent 
relations  with  Venezuela — that  reclpro* 
Ml  trad«  with  that  eotmtry  is  of  Im- 
menM  benefit  to  both  of  us.  I  would 
iMver  want  to  advocftte  a  coutm  of  ac- 
Uon  that  mlffbt  mom  rmeUooB  tn 
VetMsuela  Inlmkal  to  our  mutual  inter- 
Mto.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
openinc  our  eaetem  leaboard  to  un- 
limited fuppliea  of  Venezuelan  realdual 
oU  would  improve  the  poeitlon  of  the 
United  Btates  with  the  Oovemment  or 
the  people  of  that  country.  On  the 
contrary,  it  mifht  well  be  regarded  as 
naivete  on  our  part. 

And  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
conseqiiencea  to  Venezuela  might  be 
moet  serioiis.  It  is  evident  that  those 
who  wish  to  speak,  for  consumers,  in  ad- 
vocating removal  (tf  import  controls, 
anticipate  that  such  action  would  be 
followed  by  substantial  and  immediate 
declines  in  residual  oil  prices.  But  what 
would  this  mean  to  Venezuela? 

One  recognized  international  oil  au- 
thority declared  last  week  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  oil  in  a  number  of 
the  principal  producing  coimtries  could 
bring  down  their  governments.  The 
Venezuelan  Government  would  not  fall, 
I  am  sure,  but  certainly  a  reduction  in 
the  present  low  price  she  receives  for 
residual  oil  would  create  strains  in  the 
economy  which  none  of  us  wants  to  see. 


There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  however. 
that  the  major  international  M  com- 
panies whi^  control  the  petrt^um  im- 
port trade,  or  the  nations  which  supply 
them,  have  any  intention  of  permitting 
the  price  of  residual  to  decline.  It  is 
true  that  they  are  lending  their  aid  to 
the  campaign  to  remove  import  con- 
trols, but  I  have  yet  to  see  any  assur- 
ainces  from  any  spokesman  for  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  New  Jersey,  the  largest  UJS. 
residual  importer  and  the  recognized 
price  leader,  that  there  is  any  intention 
of  lowering  residual  oil  prices,  whether 
controls  remain  in  force  or  not. 

I  am  told  by  those  who  closely  follow 
these  matters  that  the  eventual  solution 
for  Venezuela,  as  well  as  other  oil-pro- 
ducing coimtries  and  the  major  com- 
panies operating  in  world  oil  trade,  is  to 
evolve  a  more  realistic  pricing  system  for 
petroleum  products. 

It  makes  no  economic  sense  to  me  for 
residual  oil — which  now  comprises  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  petroleum  used  in  the 
United  States  and  about  one-third  of 
that  used  In  other  industrialized  nations 
of  the  world — to  be  sold  at  prices  below 
the  cost  of  the  crude  from  which  it  is 
made. 

In  Venezuela,  for  example,  residual  oil 
is  quoted  at  $2  per  barrel,  while  the  aver- 
age I  rice  of  crude  oil  for  export  is  about 
$2.75:  yet  almost  one-fifth  of  her  total 
petroleum  exports  are  of  residual.  Re- 
finery realizations  in  the  United  States, 
as  reported  by  the  Iiuiependent  Petro- 
leum Association  of  America,  are  even 
more  disproportionate.  From  crude 
quoted  at  $3  10  per  barrel,  American  re- 
finers produce  gasoline  worth  $5.01  per 
barrel  and  light  distillates  worth  $3.75, 
yet  leU  their  residual  at  $1.98  per  bar- 
rel, or  $1.12  lese  than  the  crude  from 
which  it  is  made. 

Sometime,  oil  producer*  and  refiners. 
a«  well  as  oil-Mt^yinf  natioiu,  are  fo- 
inf  to  have  to  realize  that  there  la  today 
a  eonaiderable  ehanfe  in  the  demand  for 
varlooa  petroleum  products  from  that 
which  formerly  exkted  when  current 
pricing  patteme  were  ttt*Uiihed.  With 
the  growing  world  use  of  residual  oil. 
diesel  and  distillate  oils,  as  well  as  kero- 
sene for  modem  military  and  commer- 
cial jetplanes,  gasohne  can  no  longer  be 
depended  on  to  provide  the  predominant 
source  of  revenue.  A  more  realistic  pric- 
ing system  will  have  to  take  this  into  ac- 
cotmt  If  residual  oil  were  more  realis- 
tically priced,  instead  of  being  sold  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  crude,  the  unfair 
price  competition  with  competing  fuels 
would  end.  and  the  great  damage  that 
excessive  residual  oil  imports  have  done 
to  the  domestic  coal  industry  would 
cease. 

Apart  from  other  ccmsiderations.  Mr. 
President,  we  cannot  afford  to  place 
ourselves  in  a  position  of  fuels  de- 
pendence on  Venezuela,  or  any  other 
source  outside  the  shores  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  could  allow  unlimited  im- 
ports of  cheap  residual  fuel  oU  without 
the  inevitable  result  of  exclusive  use, 
the  dangers  would  be  greatly  minimized. 
If  we  coukl  use  as  much  cheap  foreign 


residual  oil  as  oar  eastern  Industries 
might  want  to  use  without  mortal  harm 
to  our  own  energy  furi  industries,  I  wotild 
not  object.  I  am  as  conscious  as  any 
Member  of  this  body  of  the  advantages 
of  muUially  satisfactory  foreign  rela- 
tional 

But  I  vigorously  oppose  a  policy  that 
seeks  to  enhance  an  already  generous 
position  to  the  detriment  of  our  ability 
to  stand  on  our  own  feet  when  the  chips 
are  down.  If  we  had  a  guarantee  that, 
unlike  in  World  War  II,  our  tanker 
lanes  would  not  be  closed  or  harassed  by 
enemy  submarines.  I  would  not  be  appre- 
hensive. If  our  domestic  oil  producers 
can  give  a  positive  guarantee  that  our 
own  production  of  residual  fuel  oil  could 
fill  the  gaps  in  Venezuela  supply  that 
hostile  action  would  create,  my  feara 
would  be  allayed.  If  I  could  be  satis- 
fied that  almost  exclusive  use  of  unlim- 
ited fcH^ign  residual  oil  in  our  east  coast 
industries  would  not  mortaUy  hurt  our 
domestic  coal  and  oil  industries,  upon 
which  we  will  have  to  depend  in  any 
new  emergency,  the  questions  I  raise  to- 
day would  not  be  as  vital. 

It  is  because  I  believe  none  of  these 
assurances  can  be  given  that  I  advise 
extreme  caution  in  the  way  we  handle 
the  question  of  residual  oil  imports  from 
Venezuela,  or  any  other  foreijen  source. 


ADAM  F.  DIEOELMANN 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  very  valuable 
service  that  Mr.  Adam  F.  Diegelmann 
has  rendered  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  to 
hundreds  of  visitors.  For  several  weeks, 
the  corridor  approaching  the  elevators 
on  the  first  floor  has  been  partially 
blocked  while  new  elevators  are  being 
constructed.  Mr,  Dlegclmann.  who  is  a 
retired  flremsn  and  Is  vice  prcstdrni  ci 
the  Retired  Firemen's  Association  oi 
Washington,  DC,  has  been  emplored 
during  this  time  by  the  Consolidated 
ConstriicUon  Co.  which  is  instatUng  the 
new  elevatora  Day  after  day,  he  ha* 
stood  in  tile  corridor  directing  the  per- 
sons moving  toward  the  elevators,  and 
guarding  their  safety.  I  am  sure  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  appreciated 
his  faithful  service,  his  good  humor  and 
his  courtesy. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordo-ed. 

(At  10  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair  > 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  11:52 
o'clock  pjn.^  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Preaidinc  Officer  (Mr.  McNsMAas  in  the 
chair). 
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AMENDMENT  OF  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION     FOR      ADJOURNMENT 

SINE  DIE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  55  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESDDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  iu>ne,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  concur- 
rent resolution  be  amended  by  striking 
out  "Tuesday,  September  26"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 27." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  55),  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to;  and  (at  11 
o'clock  and  54  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

At  4  o'clock  and  3  minutes  a.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  McNa- 
MARA  in  the  chair) .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  receive  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  m«— ag*  from  the  House  of  Rmm-s* 
senutlv**.  by  Mr,  BartleU,  one  of  lU 
reading  clerk*,  annotmced  that  ih§ 
IIou*e  had  acreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9169)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1902,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2.  34,  87.  79,  80.  82.  94.  and  95 
to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein;  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 12.  17.  18.  21.  22,  23.  27,  44.  52,  54. 
55,  62,  and  83,  to  the  bill,  and  concurred 
therein  severally  with  an  amendment.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  the  House  insisted 
upon  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  96  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriim. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    WiUlOUt 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HAYDEN  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 


SUPPLEMENTAL        APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  1962— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  9169)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  17,  18,  21, 
22.  23.  27,  44.  52.  54.  55.  62.  and  83. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  first  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore that  motion  is  put.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  propG«ed  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  certain  amendments.  I  should 
like  to  ask  if  any  one  of  those  amend- 
ments proposed  are  those— unfortu- 
nately, we  do  not  have  the  conference 
report  before  us — that  have  changed  the 
method  of  financing  certain  programs, 
such  a*  mac*  tranaportation  and  open 
spaces. 

Mr.  HAYDEN,    Ym. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  would 
like  to  have  some  discussion  of  those 
amendments.  I  would  not  want  the 
motion  put  without  having  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  them.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report.  Action  on  the  amendments 
will  follow.  E>oes  that  procedure  suit 
the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  so  sure 
we  ought  to  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
port imtil  we  discuss  these  proposals,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  they  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  matter.  There  has  been  a 
material  change. 

When  the  bill  came  over  from  the 
House,  there  was  no  legislation  in  it  per- 
taining to  these  particidar  matters.  The 
Senate  ccmimittee  very  wisely  did  not 
follow  the  lead  that  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  attempted  in  writ- 
ing legislation  in  it.  We  sent  the  bill 
to  conference,  and  now  it  comes  back 
from  conference  with  matter  in  it  which 
I  do  not  beUeve  would  have  been  legsil 
had  it  been  in  the  bUl  when  it  was  before 
the    Seiuite    origliudly.     Certainly,    it 


would  not  have  gone  by  without  con- 
siderable discussion,  and  I  am  rather  of 
the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  consider  it 
very  carefully  now,  before  we  agree  to  It. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  these  matters. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  assxmie  the  Sen- 
ator is  referring  now  to  a  proviso  in 
certain  sections  of  the  conference  r^x>rt 
that  relates  to  lending  authority, 
namely: 

No  part  of  tills  appropriation  shall  be  used 
for  administrative  expenses  in  connection 
with  loans  and  participations  financed  or 
to  be  financed  with  funds  borrowed  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  That  occurs 
in  at  least  three  different  places,  perhaps 
four. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  appears  as  to 
area  redevelc^ment.  mass  transporta- 
tion, low-income  housing,  demonstra- 
tion programs,  and  open  space  land 
grants. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So.  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  what  the  proviso  does  is 
to  make  funds  available  imder  the  ap- 
propriation inoperative.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct  as 
to  certain  parts  of  the  program;  and  It 
is  doing  by  indirection  what  the  Sen- 
ate refused  to  do  directly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  qtiite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  a  full  explanation  of  what 
the  language  does,  so  that  whatever  ae* 
tion  we  take  thi*  moming  will  be  taken 
with  our  eye*  wide  open  and  we  win 
know  exactly  what  we  are  doing,  and 
whether  the  program  i*  being  Jeopard- 
ized in  any  way.  I  think  it  i«  incumbent 
on  the  Senate  managers  to  give  us  ex- 
plicit information  as  to  what  was  done 
in  conference.  Otherwise  we  would  be 
acting  in  a  vacuum,  not  knowing  what 
was  done  there,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  what  was  done. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  would 
welcome  a  discussion  on  the  part  of  the 
conferees  and  an  explanation  as  to  what 
was  done.  Then  I  believe  the  subject 
ought  to  be  thrown  open  to  thorough 
discussion,  and  we  ought  not  to  rush 
through  the  procedure  merely  becaxise 
it  happens  to  be  4:15  in  the  moming. 
We  have  remained  here  all  mght,  and 
we  have  stayed  here  many  extra  days. 
I  see  no  reason  for  hurrying  it  through 
as  a  matter  of  expediency. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me  exactly  what  did  hapF>en? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  what  we 
have  been  Uying  to  get.    I  said  I  would 
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welcome  an  exi^anatlon  from  the  con- 
ferees.          

Mr.  PROUT7.  I  do  not  know  what 
has  been  done.    I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Pour  programs  on 
which  the  Congress  has  repeatedly 
turned  back  attempts  to  change  the 
method  of  financing  have  been  turned 
around  in  the  conference  agreement 
which  is  before  us. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabaina  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  know  what  has  been  done. 
I  would  appreciate  it  greatly  if  one  or 
the  other  would  simply  tell  me  what  was 
done. 

Mr.  PASTCHIE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORK  That  is  not  our  re- 
sponsibility. It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
our  managers  to  do  that.  We  ourselves 
want  to  find  out  precisely  what  has  been 
done.  

Mr.  PROUTY.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  are 
members  of  the  conference  committee, 
do  not  know  what  was  done? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
mistaken.    I  am  not  a  member. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Neither  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  not  a  member,  but  we 
have  seen  the  language. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  not  seen  the 
language.  I  would  like  to  know  exactly 
what  the  conferees  did. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  what  we 
have  been  trying  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  whys  and  where- 
fores. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will  be 
patient,  we  will  get  the  information. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  the  most  expeditious 
course  might  be  to  take  up  one  of  the 
several  provisions  which  have  been 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  explain  it,  or  attempt  to  ex- 
plain it,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
placed  in  the  conference  report  at  the 
behest  of  the  House  conferees. 

I  shall  attempt  to  do  so,  if  the  Sen- 
ators would  like  to  have  it  done,  with 
reference  to  the  provisions  for  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration,  which 
is  the  only  one  of  the  several  provisions 
which  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  subcommittee  which  I  head,  which 
would  have  handled  the  item  if  it  had 
been  in  the  annual  appropriation  bill. 
For  that  reason  the  item  was  assigned 
to  us  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee.  In  connection  with 
the  supplemental  bin. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arizona  wishes  to 
have  me  do  so.  I  shall  attempt  to  ex- 
plain what  has  been  done  with  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  portion  of  the  ap- 
propriation bin. 


had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  144)  fixing  the 
beginning  of  the  2d  regular  session  of 
the  87th  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  Senate: 

8.  Con.  Res.  54.  Concurrent  rcsolatlon  aa- 
thcfizlng  the  signing  oX  enrolled  blUs  and 
Joint  resolutions  after  final  adjournment; 
and 

8.  Con.  Res.  5S.  Concurrent  resolution  fix- 
ing tne  date  for  final  adjournment  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congreas. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Reiine- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Hoose 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS. 
1962 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R  9169)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  pnirposes. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  four 
instances  the  House  has  adopted  fioor 
amendments  providing  that  no  part  of 
the  funds  shall  be  used  for  administra- 
tive expenses  in  connection  with  loans  to 
be  financed  with  funds  borrowed  from 
the  Treasury.     That  is  the  gist  of  it. 

This  involved  what  we  call  back-door 
spending — the  authorization  to  go  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  obtain 
the  money  without  further  action  by  the 
Congress. 

The  language  of  the  conference  re- 
port requires  that  action  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  annually  under  the  authori- 
zation act. 

Mr.  PASTORE-  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
what  has  happened  in  the  conference  is 
that  there  has  been  destroyed  the  prin- 
ciple which  was  involved  in  the  author- 
ization bill  insofar  as  this  particular  year 
is  concerned? 

I  realize  that  the  Justification  pre- 
sented is,  "What  complaint  do  you  have? 
All  you  could  do  with  the  backdoor  fi- 
nancing can  be  done,  for  we  are  appro- 
priating all  that  money." 

The  fact  is  that  the  program  wiU 
spread  itself  over  a  number  of  years, 
and  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
applies  only  to  this  particular  year. 
Tliose  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the 
original  authorization  bill,  which  actu- 
ally spelled  out  the  proposal  of  the  Con- 
gress with  reference  to  the  financing  of 
the  program,  now  observe  that  the  pro- 
gram wiU  be  changed  for  this  particu- 
lar year,  if  we  accept  the  conference 
report. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  does 
not  wish  to  have  anything  happen  to- 
night which  will  destroy  the  broad  ef- 
fect of  this  program,  which  spreads  over 
a  number  of  years.  That  is  why  I  think 
we  ought  to  make  a  history.  If  we  are 
compelled  to  accept  the  conference  re- 
port because  of  the  late  hour,  certainly 
this  result  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress.   I  say  now  that  the  conferees  had 


no  right  to  change  the  plan  which  was 
entailed  in  tbe  authorisation  bill  That 
is  precisely  what  happened. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  hare  the 
floor.  

Mr.  PROUTY.  Why  do  we  not  re- 
main in  session  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  In  session  "to- 
morrow."   This  is  "tomorrow." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  the  fkxjr. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  mean  we  can  stay 
through  Wednesday  to  adjust  these  dif- 
ferences on  a  very  reasonable  and  real- 
istic basis. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  prepared  to 
stay. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  Jf  I 
have  the  floor,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  for  telling  us  the  facts. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  not  happy.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  is  not  happy  with 
the  result. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 
MUNDT  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  our 
friend  from  Vermont.  I  gather  that  the 
Senator  is  suggesting  that  he  agrees 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that 
the  principle  established  in  the  author- 
izing legislation  should  be  preserved  and 
should  not  be  defeated  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  far  from  certain 
tliat  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I 
think  he  is  uiwet  and  unhappy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
are  in  agreement,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
Senate  established  a  principle  in  bill 
form.  We  authorized  the  programs. 
We  established  a  method  for  flnancing 
them.  We  have  been  through  the  com- 
mittee action.  We  have  presented  this 
proposal  to  the  Senate.  We  have  been 
through  the  conference.  Now.  at  the 
11th  hour,  plus  59  minutes,  all  of  it  Is 
stricken  in  the  appropriations  bfll.  and 
the  appropriations  method  is  provided  on 
the  last  day  of  the  session. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  wlD 
tbe  Senator  yield? 

Mr  PROUTY.  May  I  interrogate  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey?  How  much 
wiU  it  cost  the  American  taxpayer? 
That  is  what  I  am  concerned  about. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  hare  the  Rxcord  read  as  though 
some  great  malady  has  been  spread 
across  the  fair  earth  because  back-door 
spending  was  knocked  out  by  the  con- 
ference. 
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I  was  not  a  member  of  tbe  confer- 
ence, but  many  times  I  have  argued 
against  back-door  spending.  I  did  not 
like  it  In  regard  to  foreign  aid.  I  did 
not  like  it  in  regard  to  the  agricultural 
bill.  I  do  not  like  It  in  regard  to  other 
programs. 

I  do  not  know  what  motivated  the 
conferees,  for  I  was  not  a  member  of 
the  conference.  However,  speaking  as 
one  Senator.  I  am  delighted — with  em- 
phasis on  the  "delighted" — tliat  the  con- 
ferees in  their  wisdom  have  gone  along 
with  the  House  version  and  have  voted 
against  back-door  spending,  thereby 
precisely  setting  the  precedent  about 
which  those  who  favor  back-door  spend- 
ing rightfully  complain,  because  in 
adopting  the  conference  ref>ort  this  year 
we  are  establishing  the  precedent: 
Yes.  you  can  get  all  of  your  money,  but 
by  direct  appropriations  and  not  by 
back-door  spending. 

I  am  one  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
is  happy  over  this  rather  unexpected 
turn  of  events. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  wish  to  do 
anything  to  detract  from  the  pleasure 
of  my  good  friend  with  respect  to  what 
has  been  done.  I  realize  the  body  is 
split — some  Senators  do  not  believe  in 
this  method  of  financing  and  some  do. 
My  complaint  is  merely  that  the  fact 
is  that  the  question  was  debated  and 
voted  upon  by  the  Congress.  I  under- 
stand that  frequently  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  not  appropriate  all 
of  the  funds  which  are  authorized. 

The  conferees  have  gone  far  beyond 
that.  They  have  changed  the  whole 
spirit  and  principle  of  the  law.  to  con- 
ference, on  an  appropriation  bin. 

I  am  perfectly  eatisfled  as  to  what 
has  been  done  about  this  year.  I  wish 
to  make  clear  before  the  Senate  today 
that  even  If  we  are  compelled  to  accept 
this  action— I  do  not  think  we  should 
be.  because  I  think  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  gone  far  beyond  its 
function  in  this  particular  case  and  has 
actually  repealed  the  existing  author- 
izaUon— it  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress to  so  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  as  mis- 
taken as  he  could  be. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  not  repealed  and  could 
not  repeal  an  authorization  act.  The 
ingenious  method  suggested  by  the 
House  conferees,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed, is  easy  to  explain,  if  Senators 
wish  to  hear  the  explanation  with  refer- 
ence to  one  program,  the  area  redevel- 
opment program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  make  clear, 
before  I  start,  that  a  great  deal  more 
money  is  to  be  provided  in  the  biU  than 


was  provided  by  the  Houae  committee 
In  its  reported  biU  on  this  item,  which 
was  stricken  on  a  point  of  order  when 
the  matter  came  up  in  the  House. 

If  Senators  wish  to  hear  the  explana- 
tion, I  shall  be  glad  to  give  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE  and  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of 
New  Jersey  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  be- 
lieves that  I  do  not  understand  what  has 
been  done.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there 
is  a  limitation  in  the  agreement  with 
reference  to  administrative  funds  which 
provides  specifically,  "You  cannot  use 
any  part  of  these  funds  for  new  borrow- 
ing money"?  If  that  is  not  repealing 
the  law,  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Question  is  a  good  one  and  can  be  an- 
swered categorically.  The  program  of 
which  I  speak  now  is  the  area  redevel<^- 
ment  program,  for  which  certain  funds 
were  requested.  Eleven  million  dollars 
was  requested  for  technical  assistance 
and  operational  funds,  of  which  the 
House  committee  recommended  $5V^ 
million,  or  half.  That  provision  was 
stricken  when  it  came  up  before  the 
House. 

The  administration  requested  $40  mU- 
hon  for  public  facility  grants.  That  part 
of  the  authorization  is  in  section  8  of 
the  act.  The  act  is  here  if  any  Senator 
wishes  to  see  it  The  administration 
requested  enough  money— $122.500,000 — 
for  loans  and  participations  imder  sec- 
tion 6  and  public  facility  loans  imder 
section  7  of  the  act.  That  was  the  whole 
amoirnt  requested  for  the  first  year's  ap- 
propriation. 

What  was  done?  In  the  House  com- 
mittee, $5^2  million  was  proposed  to  be 
furnished  for  the  two  subjects — tech- 
nical assistance  and  operation.  The 
Senate  provided  the  fufl  amount  of  $11 
million,  which  was  requested  by  the 
agency.  The  conference  report  provides 
three-quarters  of  that  amount,  which  is 
sizably  more  than  the  $5  Vi  million  which 
was  originally  provided  by  the  House 
committee,  but  which  was  stricken  on 
a  point  of  order  in  the  House. 

The  amounts  are  divided  so  as  to  pro- 
vide $3,375,000  for  technical  assistance, 
which  is  exactly  three-quarters  of  the 
entire  amoxmt  requested.  The  opera- 
Uonal  fund  is  $4,875,000.  The  total  of 
those  amounts  is  exactly  three-fourths 
of  the  $11  miUion.  So  the  conference 
report  is  sizably  more  generous  than  weis 
the  original  House  committee  recom- 
mendation, and  is  in  accordance  with 
the  authorization,  except  that  it  is  cut 
to  three-quarters  of  the  first  year's  re- 
quest instead  of  100  percent  of  it. 

As  to  the  other  items,  the  $40  million 
for  public  facility  grants  was  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  section  8. 
The  conference  report  specifically  ap- 
propriates that  amount  of  $40  million 
for  public  facilitar  grants. 

The  third  amoimt  of  $122,500,000  for 
loans  and  participations  under  section 
6,  and  public  facility  loans  under  sec- 
tion 7.  is  the  full  amount  estimated  by 


the  agencF  for  1962  lending.    That  Is 
provided  by  direct  appropriation. 

There  is  not  one  word  in  the  appro- 
priation which  would  aSect  the  authori- 
Bati<m  for  any  year  after  this  year. 
There  is  not  one  word  in  the  appropria- 
tion that  would  affect  the  authorization 
for  this  year,  unless  it  be  the  following 
provision: 

That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  used  for  a<bninistrattve  expenses  In  con- 
nection with  loans  and  appropriations  fi- 
nanced, or  to  be  financed,  with  funds  bu'- 
rowed  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

That  piovision  is  rather  clear,  and 
merely  means  that  the  administrative 
expenses  from  these  apprc^riated  f imds 
may  not  be  used  in  connection  with  a 
loan  program  financed  by  borrowing 
authority. 

To  say  that  that  provision  would 
change  the  authorization  law  is  not 
correct,  because  it  would  not.  To  say 
that  it  would  hurt  the  operation  of  the 
law  in  the  first  year  is  simply  not  correct, 
because  the  whole  amount  estimated  by 
the  agency  is  appropriated,  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  full  amount  requested 
for  technical  assistance  and  operation  is 
provided,  which  is  more  than  half  the 
amoimt  that  was  recommended  for  those 
purposes  by  the  House  committee,  which 
was  stricken  on  a  point  of  order.  It  is 
a  good,  generous  provision. 

Senators  who  would  have  liked  the 
program  to  be  by  Treasury  borrowing 
rather  than  by  direct  appropriation  may 
have  a  point.  But  I  assume  that  the  ob- 
ject of  Treasury  appropriation  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  fuU  amount  is  available. 
The  fuU  amount  is  permitted — in  the 
one  instance,  $40  million  under  the  law 
and  in  the  other  instance  the  full  amount 
of  $122,500,000  estimated  by  the  agency— 
so  that  if  the  objective  of  those  who  like 
the  Treasury  borrowing  method  is  to  get 
the  fuU  amount,  that  objective  is  being 
served  by  this  appropriation,  which  ap- 
propriates every  dollar  of  the  amount 
estimated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiH 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First  of  aU,  I  think 
we  are  aU  debating  in  a  vacuum.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  House  has  adjourned 
sine  die.  We  cannot  bring  it  back  un- 
less the  President  of  the  United  States 
calls  for  a  special  session.  I  do  not  think 
he  will  caU  a  special  session  especially 
to  act  upon  the  conference  report.  But 
I  think  that  even  though  we  cannot  af- 
fect the  proposed  legislation  here  to- 
night, we  should  make  history  on  it. 

Will  the  Senator  agree  with  me  on  this 
ix)int?  He  has  said  we  have  appro- 
priated money  for  this  year,  but  then  he 
went  on  to  say  that  if  anyone  wished  to 
borrow  under  the  authorization  law,  he 
could  not  use  the  administrative  funds 
to  administer  the  money  that  would  be 
borrowed. 

First  of  an,  that  would  change  the  au- 
thorization, because  it  would  actually 
say  that  "While  you  are  authorized  to 
do  this,  you  are  not  permitted  to  do  it" 
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It  Is  like  sajring  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  '•We  will  give  you  an  auto- 
mobile but  you  cannot  ride  in  it."  What 
good  is  the  automobile  to  me? 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
here.  We  are  denying  administrative 
funds  to  administer  the  borrowed  money, 
and  if  that  is  not  interfering  with  the 
intent  of  Congress,  someone  will  have  to 
explain  it  a  little  more  clearly  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  may  not  be  able  to  explain  it 
with  that  greater  degree  of  intelligence, 
but  when  he  looks  at  the  authorization 
bill  and  knows  that  $40  million  is  the 
entire  amount  estimated,  whether  it 
would  come  from  backdoor  spending  or 
from  direct  appropriations,  this  amount 
was  proposed  to  be  expended  in  any  one 
year  for  public  facility  grants.  I  am 
merely  saying  that  that  total  is  supplied 
by  direct  appropriation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.    HOLLAND.     I   yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  trying  to  get  in- 
formation, because  I  am  impressed  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
said.  I  gather  that  the  point-of-order 
question  has  been  passed  by,  and  that 
a  point  of  order  will  not  lie,  according  to 
the  Parliamentarian.  But  are  not  the 
troublesome  words  the  words  "to  be 
financed"  which  are  contained  in  this 
proviso? 

First,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida 
whether  he  was  one  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  was. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  tell  us 
whether  the  words  "to  be  financed" 
ought  to  be  limited  in  their  application 
to  the  fiscal  year  to  which  this  appro- 
priation applies? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  $40  million  is  the  ceiling  on 
anything  that  could  have  been  provided 
by  the  conference,  because  it  is  the  only 
amount  provided  in  the  measures  passed 
by  the  two  Houses.  Senators  will  find 
it  under  the  paragraph  entitled  "Grants 
for  Public  Facilities"  on  page  6  of  the 
bill.  Every  dime  that  could  have  been 
obtained  has  been  placed  in  the  bill  by 
direct  appropriations. 

How  Senators  can  object  to  that,  when 
there  is  no  word  in  the  bill  which  in  any 
way  changes  the  authorization,  I  cannot 
see. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  let  me  make 
this  statement  before  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  comments.  I  understand  the 
purpose  of  the  so-called  backdoor  financ- 
ing or  Treasury  borrowing.  It  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  total  amount  authorized 
for  that  particular  year  shall  be  avail- 
able, regardless  of  what  happens  in  the 
Appropriations  Committees.  That  ob- 
jective is  fulfilled  to  the  letter  and  to  the 
dollar  by  this  provision.  Senators  will 
see,  on  page  6  of  the  bill,  if  they  have  it 
before  them,  the  provision  for  grants  for 
public  facilities,  $40  million.  That  is 
the  most  that  we  could  have  brought 
back,  and  that  is  brought  back  by  way 
of  direct  appropriations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  made  it  clear  insofar  as  the 
amounts  of  money  are  concerned.  Those 
amounts  are  provided  for  in  this  appro- 
priation, as  were  authorized  under  the 
general  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  are  the  maxi- 
mum amounts  which  could  have  come 
back  from  conference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  the  Senator 
says,  it  is  the  maximum  amount  that 
could  have  come  back  from  conference 
in  light  of  the  action  of  the  two  Houses. 
I  must  say  most  respectfully  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  even  though  after  the  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  it  appears  that 
this  limitation  applies  only  to  the  fiscal 
year  1962;  the  proviso  itself  is  an  asser- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  the  Treasury  borrowing 
method  which  was  voted  upon  and  which 
was  enacted  into  law  by  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  has  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  been  abrogated. 

In  other  words,  we  get  the  money,  but 
we  get  it  on  the  terms  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees.  We  get  the  money  on 
the  terms  of  the  maximum  provided  in 
the  legislation  under  the  bill  passed  by 
the  two  Houses.  We  get  it  on  the  terms 
not  of  what  Congress  legislated,  not  on 
the  terms  of  the  law  which  says  it  shall 
be  by  Treasury  borrowing,  but  on  the 
terms  of  direct  appropriations  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees and  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ference report  that  we  have  before  us. 

I  must  say  in  all  candor  that  from  a 
pragmatic  and  practical  point  of  view  I 
can  see  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  do  not  want  the  Sena- 
tor to  think  that  I  am  being  critical  of 
him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  understand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  what  the 
problems  are  in  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  not  the  author  of  the  proposal, 
and  had  no  idea  that  it  was  going  to  be 
proposed  until  he  got  to  the  committee 
of  conference.  However,  when  I  looked 
at  it,  and  realized  that  it  gives  100  cents 
on  the  dollar,  and  was  the  most  that  we 
could  bring  back  from  conference,  and 
when  I  realized  that  it  did  not  have  any 
legislation  in  it,  and  could  not  affect  the 
provisions  of  the  authorization,  I  could 
not  see,  to  save  my  soul,  how  anyone  who 
is  looking  for  the  end  results  could  find 
any  complaint. 

I  understand  that  if  this  provision 
were  to  be  projected  into  every  year  un- 
der the  act,  there  might  be  complaint. 
However,  if  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee gave  the  maximum  amount  per- 
mitted under  the  act  every  year,  and  the 
maximum  amount  requested  by  the 
agency,  there  still  would  be  great  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  an  objection.  I  know 
that  the  purpose  of  those  who  favor  back- 
door financing  is  to  make  sure  that 
there  will  be  no  diminishing  of  the  pro- 
gram from  year  to  year  due  to  something 
that  may  happen  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  happy  to 
understand  the  Senator  to  say,  if  I  cor- 
rectly understood  him,  that  what  may 
well  happen  this  year  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  precedent.  I  believe  that 
so  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  stated  that  this 
proposal  did  not  come  into  existence  un- 
til the  conference  met  and  that  it  was 
advanced  by  the  House;  and  that  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  has  adjourned 
sine  die  until  January  10,  this  action  does 
not  establish  a  precedent  in  connection 
with  these  programs. 

In  my  opinion  this  action  does  not  re- 
quire the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration, which  is  the  agency  we  are  dis- 
cussing at  the  present  time,  to  come  to 
Congress  for  appropriations  in  future 
years.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  other 
action,  as  I  see  it.  that  we  can  take  at  this 
moment,  unless  something  develops,  be- 
cause the  House  has  tied  our  hands. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  part  and  incorrect  in  part.  The 
authorizing  legislation  does  require  the 
agency  to  come  to  Congress  for  certain 
Items  in  its  budget  each  year.  The  op- 
erating item  and  the  item  for  technical 
assistance  and  public  facility  grants  are 
items  that  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated. The  major  items  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Agency  do  not  lie  in  that 
category.  The  only  answer  I  can  make 
is  that  the  maximum  amount  which  it 
would  be  [Ktssible  to  appropriate  under 
the  bills  that  were  before  the  confer- 
ence committee  and  under  the  author- 
izing legislation  is  contained  in  the 
conference   report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  the  Senator 
means  is  long-term  loans.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  as  passed,  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  could  bor- 
row even  beyond  this  year  if  it  wished 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  area  redevelop- 
ment program  in  that  field  can  go  to  the 
level  that  the  agency  itself  has  esti- 
mated, and  it  gets  its  full  estimate 
under  this  program.  The  $122.5  million 
is  the  full  amount  estimated  for  fiscal 
1962. 

I  am  not  trying  to  bind  anyone's  hands 
for  the  future.  One  can  call  it  a  prece- 
dent if  one  wishes  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
regard  it  as  a  precedent.  If  it  is  a  prece- 
dent, I  would  say  it  would  be  a  very 
pleasant  one,  because  it  would  mean  that, 
if  followed  specifically,  the  full  amount 
requested  by  the  agency  would  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  direct  appropriation 
method  in  each  and  every  year.  That 
would  mean  that  the  objective  of  those 
who  insist  upon  Treasury  borrowing 
would  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
does  not  apply  to  the  other  programs 
that  are  in  an  analogous  situation.  It 
does  not  apply  to  transportation,  with 
respect  to  which  the  conference  report 
reduces  the  amount  through  appropria- 
tions from  what  we  authorized  through 
borrowings  under  the  authorized  loans. 
The  same  is  true  with  reference  to  ojpen 
spaces  and  also  in  connection  with  the 
housing  program.    I  believe  the  Senator 
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from  Florida  has  made  a  stronr  potxit 
that  we  are  getting  as  mu^  through  the 
appropriation  means  as  we  would  get 
through  the  authorizing  bill,  which  au- 
thorizes borrowing. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  full  amount 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  But 
that  is  true  of  the  other  three  items;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  did  not  handle  those  other  three 
programs,  and  he  is  not  as  well  advised 
about  them  as  he  Is  about  the  area  re- 
development program. 

I  beUeve  the  Senator  will  find  that  at 
least  one  of  the  principles  that  applies 
in  area  redevelopment  applies  there. 
The  amounts  provided  by  the  Senate  bill 
have  not  been  reduced.  I  do  not  want 
to  state  that  as  a  matter  of  absolute  fact, 
unless  the  Senator  can  check  that  point. 
That  Is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Is  there  any  au- 
thorization for  theae  appropriations? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Yes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     What  is  the  au- 
thorization? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  final  paragraph 
of  the  area  redevelopment  act  authorizes 
any  and  all  appropriations  that  are  nec- 
enary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Except  for  Treas- 
ury borrowing.     Treasmy  borrowing  Is 
not  authorization ;  it  is  a  directive. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  section  that  I  referred  to,  which  is 
not  specific,  is  section  23,  and  It  merely 
provides  that,  "There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  suxna 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  might  be 
true  with  reference  to  the  area  redevel- 
opment program.  I  feel  quite  certain 
that  it  is  not  true  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  other  (irograms. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
give  the  Senator  the  assurance  that 
I  am  sure  he  would  like  to  have  me  give 
him.  I  would  like  to  say.  however,  that 
these  are  smaller  amounts,  and  these 
programs  do  not  have  the  immediacy 
of  area  redevelopment.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  did  not  vote  for  the  area 
redevelopment  program,  but  he  has  gone 
Into  the  whole  matter  throughout  the 
hearings  on  the  annual  appropriation 
bill,  with  the  hope  that  we  could  give 
to  that  agency  everything  that  the  au- 
thorization required,  because  we  cannot 
enter  into  a  program  which  is  designed 
to  be  benevolent  and  helpful  and  then 
withhold  funds  which  are  necessary  to 
give  that  benevolent  effect.  So  we  have 
sought  to  provide  everything  necessary, 
and  I  believe  that  is  done  under  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  been  quite  ob- 
jective In  handling  a  program  which  he 
opposed  when  it  was  before  the  Senate 
as  a  matter  of  proposed  legislation.  I 
commend  him  for  ttoat. 


What  I  complain  about — and  I  be- 
lieve all  of  us  who  have  supported  the 
principle  have  a  right  to  complain  about 
the  change  in  the  method  of  financing — 
is  that  while  it  may  be  fine  for  this  par- 
ticular year,  still,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  limited 
to  this  particular  fiscal  year  and  this 
particular  appropriation,  next  year  we 
shall  be  met  with  a  similar  situation,  and 
reliance  will  be  placed  on  what  was  done 
this  year  as  a  precedent. 

As  the  Senator  says,  if  appropriations 
should  take  care  of  the  program  ade- 
quately, there  would  be  no  particular 
reason  to  complain.  However.  I  believe 
that  the  method  of  financing  which  has 
been  used  for  all  these  30  years  for  cer- 
tain programs  is  better  than  direct  ap- 
propriations. I  think  it  is  easier  to  han- 
dle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  the  fioor.  and  he  has  yielded  to  me. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  question 
of  agreeing  to  the  conference  report 
does  not  lie  so  long  as  a  Senator  wishes 
to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thought  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama had  concluded.  The  Senator  had 
paused. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thought  I  was 
talking  rather  loudly.  I  shall  speak 
louder  if  the  Presiding  Officer  wishes  me 
to  do  so.  in  order  to  make  it  known  that 
I  have  not  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tors not  engaged  in  the  debate  will  please 
be  seated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  8  minutes  of  5.  I  am  really  sur- 
prised that  so  many  Senators  have  been 
able  to  grasp  something  newer  to  them, 
even,  than  it  is  to  those  of  us  on  the 
committee  of  conference.  We  never 
heard  of  this  matter  until  we  were  in 
conference  a  few  hours  ago.  last  night. 
I  have  tried  to  explain  as  clearly  as  I 
could  the  major  item  which  was  affected 
by  the  new  philosophy.  I  do  not  believe 
the  program  of  area  redevelopment  is 
hurt  in  the  slightest  by  the  application 
of  the  new  philosophy  this  year.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  face  the  situation  as  we 
come  to  later  years.  I  merely  say  that 
so  far  as  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  concerned,  we  faced  the 
problem  imder  the  specific  wording  of 
the  authorization  act. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  said  about 
all  I  wish  to  say.  I  realize  the  situation 
we  are  in  now.  The  House  has  adjoiu-ned 
sine  die.  There  are  many  items  in  the 
bill  which  must  be  written  into  the  law. 
I  know.  too.  something  of  the  difficulty 
which  the  Senate  conferees  were  under 
in  handling  this  measure;  but  I  wish  it 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  this  action 
relates  only  to  this  year's  appropriations, 
and  t^iat  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an 
established  precedent  for  guidance  in 
future  appropriations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Or  in  an  aggregation 
of  ttie  authorization  law. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
The  Senactor  "has  wisely  said  that  one  of 


the  main  purposes  of  the  authorization 
act  is  in  order  to  be  certain  that  the 
program  may  continue  regularly  and 
evenly;  but  there  is  something  else  to  it, 
too.  and  that  is  the  ease  of  a  particular 
maimer  of  financing,  which  is  much 
easier  and  much  better  for  some  activi- 
ties or  certain  activities. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  this  point.  The  lan- 
guage in  the  conference  report  applies 
only,  solely,  and  exclusively  to  this  year's 
appropriation.  No  change  is  made  in 
the  authorization  act.  If  there  were,  a 
point  of  order  would  lie.  There  is  no 
legislation.  I  believe  that  upon  check- 
ing with  the  Parliamentarian,  it  will  be 
found  that  that  Is  the  case. 

I  like  to  pay  tribute  to  good  workmen, 
even  though  they  may  bring  forth  some- 
thing that  is  rather  amazing  at  the 
moment.  Nevertheless,  someone  among 
the  House  conferees,  or  for  the  House 
conferees,  has  performed  some  very  in- 
genious work  on  these  proposals. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  correct  in  using  the  word  "in- 
genious." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  say  so. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  checked  with  the 
Parliamentarian,  and  he  advised  me, 
unofficially,  that,  in  his  opinion,  this 
language  is  a  limitation  only  on  this 
appropriation  and,  therefore,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order.  I  believe  that 
as  to  some  of  the  activities  a  point  of 
order  might  lie  concerning  the  authority 
to  appropriate  funds.  But  I  am  not  one 
to  cut  off  my  nose  simply  to  spite  my 
face.  I  would  not  take  any  move  which 
would  eliminate  funds  which  are  appro- 
priated, even  if  they  are  without  author- 
ization. 

I  realize  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  willing  to  rely  upon  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  said  and  what  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  may  say  to  us. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
never  served  at  any  time  on  any  of  the 
authorizing  committees,  so  I  know  noth- 
ing about  that  part  of  the  situation.  I 
did  look  into  the  question  to  this  extent: 
I  was  satisfied  that  enough  cash  money 
was  provided  and  is  available  now  to  take 
care  of  any  situation  which  may  arise  in 
any  of  the  agencies  during  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Beyond  that,  the  bill  does 
not  go.  What  will  be  done  next  year  is 
something  else.  There  is  enough  money 
to  carry  on  the  programs  and  do  every- 
thing which  otherwise  would  be  done 
under  the  original  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Our  respect  for  him  is  unlim- 
ited. However,  section  9  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  makes  it  specifically 
clear  that  what  the  Senate  intended  to 
have  done  and  what  Congress  intended 
to  have  done — and  we  had  a  very  tough 
fight  in  the  Senate  over  section  9  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act — was  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  extending  finan- 
cial assistance  under  sections  6  and  7. 
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Section  7  relates  to  public  facilities:  sec- 
tion 6  relates  to  certain  other  aspects  of 
the  bill,  including  financial  loans  to 
private  industry. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
issue  and  have  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  notes  and  obligations  for  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $300  million. 

We  fought  this  fight.  I  realize  that 
money  is  provided  in  the  bill  for  1  year's 
operation.  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  that. 
But  it  is  entirely  possible  that  Congress 
might  well  say.  for  example — as  we  do 
say — that  social  security  or  unemploy- 
ment compensation  or  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  shall  be  paid  out  of  a 
separate  tax  to  be  put  into  a  separate 
fimd  for  purposes  of  social  security. 
That  is  the  law. 

It  does  not  provide  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  in  a  conference, 
may  come  around  a  little  later,  ignore 
the  law.  and  say.  "We  will  give  you  the 
money.  We  will  merely  reach  over  here 
and  get  it  out  of  Bucks,  Unlimited,  or  we 
will  get  it  out  of  some  other  fund."  Not 
on  your  life. 

Congress  has  passed  these  laws;  and 
when  we  pass  Treasury  financing  laws, 
they  are  supposed  to  be  obeyed. 

I. shall  not  argue  the  point  tonight, 
because,  as  has  been  frankly  said,  What 
choice  have  we?  The  House  has  ad- 
journed sine  die.  However,  I  wish  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  do  not  in- 
tend, as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  to  see 
a  piece  of  legislation  upon  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  must  put 
his  imprint,  upon  which  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
must  put  their  imprints,  and  ask  for 
Treasury  financing,  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion for  which  we  have  fought,  for  which 
we  have  argued,  and  upon  which  the 
two  Houses  have  voted  affirmatively  by 
yea-and-nay  votes;  a  measure  which 
has  come  out  of  conference  committee, 
and  which  is  proposed  to  be  the  law  of 
the  land,  destroyed  by  a  handful  of 
Members  in  both  bodies  who  suddenly 
decide  that  "for  this  year,  you  do  not 
count."  In  other  words,  that  "for  1962, 
we  did  not  mean  it."  We  are  told,  "You 
have  the  money,  so  what  are  you  com- 
plaining about?  You  have  the  funds  you 
need,  so  well  and  good." 

But  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed law?  It  is  like  saying  "if  you  do 
not  pay  your  taxes  on  time,  get  around 
to  paying  them  after  a  while."  Mr. 
President,  what  would  be  the  attitude  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  with  re- 
spect to  such  a  procedure? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  this  item  is  only 
eye  wash;  the  funds  that  are  needed  are 
provided  for  this  item,  but  the  other 
body  cut  by  50  percent  the  funds  for  the 
other  three. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  intend  to 
let  it  be  said  that  it  was  an  accident. 
Certainly  it  was  not  an  accident;  it  was 
intentional.  I  do  not  intend  to  let  such 
action  stand,  because  I  do  not  think  it 
is  fair  for  the  Congress  to  abrogate  the 
rules  and  the  measures  which  have  been 
passed  after  hard,  long  debate  and  care- 


ful analysis;  and  then  later,  at  4:30  in 
the  morning,  by  a  proviso  which  cer- 
tain Members  of  the  other  body  have 
attached  to  this  appropriation,  provide 
that  in  the  year  1962  the  authorization 
shall  not  apply.  After  all,  if  they  get  by 
with  it  in  1962.  they  will  try  to  get  by 
with  it  in  1963.  I  think  it  is  most  un- 
fortunate when  a  group  of  willful  men 
can  literally  tell  us  what  we  must  do. 

I  speak  most  respectfully  of  the  other 
body,  but  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  consider  the  situation.  A 
group  in  the  other  body  has  not  wanted 
what  we  call  Treasury  financing.  But 
the  majority  of  the  House  overruled  that 
group;  the  Representatives  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation  said.  "There  will 
be  Treasury  financing  on  the  housing 
program."  There  was  a  bitter  fight  and 
a  hard  fight  there  in  that  connection; 
and  in  the  Senate  we  had  a  fight  on  this 
matter,  as  did  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  PuLBRiGHT)  and  other  Sena- 
tors who  were  involved  in  the  area  re- 
development program.  But  now  by 
means  of  a  little  attachment  or  proviso, 
the  Senate  is  denied  the  authenticity  of 
the  law  for  1962  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
philosophy  of  the  program.  Frankly,  it 
is  a  repudiation  of  what  we  fought  for. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  if  anyone 
thinks  he  will  get  by  with  this  the  next 
time,  he  is  wrong,  because  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  if  we  stay  up  until  5  a.m.. 
we  might  just  as  well  stay  up  until  noon. 
Such  procedure  is  ridiculous,  and  it 
happens  too  often. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Hayden  1 .  has  said,  this  is  no  prece- 
dent. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  of 
the  situations  in  which  the  other  body 
has  said,  "Take  it  or  leave  it;  we  have 
gone  home." 

The  other  body  has  decided  to  leave 
us  with  what  I  call  a  denial  of  the  law; 
for  all  practical  purposes,  this  is  illegal, 
because  the  law  provides  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield,  so  that  I  may 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Chair  advise 
whether,  under  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion with  respect  to  which  we  are  appro- 
priating, the  administrative  expenses  for 
open-space  land  grants — one  of  the  items 
in  disagreement — are  subject  to  annual 
appropriations  or  are  subject  to  Treas- 
ury borrowing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  consider  that  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  will  yield,  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  must  be  asked  for,  because  the 
agency  asked  for  them  under  supple- 
mental budget  items;  and  the  Senator 
will  find  those  items  on  page  20  of  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  another 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  this  item  re- 
ported  in   disagreement,   so   that   not- 


withstanding an  affirmative  vote  on  the 
conference  report,  the  Item  can  be  sepa- 
rately voted  down  if  the  Senate  does  not 
like  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  identify  the  item 
to  which  he  refers? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  the  amendment 
headed  "Open  space  land  grants." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  have  in  mind  the  num- 
bers of  the  items. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     No.  52  and  No.  54. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
the  House  amendments  will  be  called  up 
after  the  conference  report  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Can  they  be  voted  either 
up  or  down,  separately? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Very  well. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  debate  I  asked  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden  1, 
whether  these  amendments  were  included 
in  his  motion  that  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  conference  report:  and  his  answer 
was  in  the  affirmative 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  assumes  that  the  conference  report 
will  be  agreed  to.  Then  the  amendments 
will  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certain  amend- 
ments were  included,  however,  in  the 
motion  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, who  advised  me  that  these  amend- 
ments were  included  in  his  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  merely  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report.  After  that  question 
is  disposed  of.  the  amendments  will  be 
taken  up. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

I  wish  to  address  my  remarks  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Wil- 
liams), who  is  particularly  concerned 
with  the  open  space  land  grants.  I  ask 
him  whether  in  his  view,  as  an  ardent 
advocate  of  this  program.  $35  million, 
which  is  what  the  House  has  allowed, 
instead  of  the  authorization  of  $50  mil- 
lion, will  be  sufficient  to  do  the  things 
which  he  believes  need  to  be  done  for 
this  program  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  ultimate  facta 
qualified,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  qualified  the  ultimate  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  area  redevelopment  item, 
with  which  apparently  everyone  agrees. 
As  to  it,  the  other  body  chose  to  make  the 
Senate  like  it,  but  gave  us  everything 
the  law  would  allow. 

However,  the  funds  for  the  open  space 
land  grants  have  been  cut  from  $50 
million  to  $35  million.  Can  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  enlighten  us  as  to 
whether  this  reduction  will  cripple  the 
program,  or  whether  he  believes  the  pro- 
gram can  still  go  forward  within  rea- 
son, adequately,  in  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  WHUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  As  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  recall,  orig- 
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inally  the  bill  &«  pissed  by  the  House 
called  for  $100  million.  In  the  Senate 
It  was  reduced  to  $60  million.  We  did 
that  at  the  time  when  we  created  this 
method  of  financing;  it  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  quid  pro  quo.  We  did  so  be- 
cause we  provided  for  procedure  on  the 
basis  of  Treasury  financing. 

But  now  a  reduction  to  $35  million  has 
been  made.  So  we  are  confronted  with 
reduction  after  reduction,  in  connection 
with  a  program  which  requires  funds — 
reductions  to  the  point  where  we  must 
say  the  program  will  not  be  as  effective 
as  we  hoped  it  would  be  when  we  started 
with  the  $100  million  item. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that.  But 
can  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  tell 
us  whether  a  reasonable  program  can 
be  conducted  with  the  $35  million?  I 
appreciate  that  the  program  under  the 
$35  milUon  will  not  be  as  effective  as  it 
would  be  if  the  larger  appropriations 
were  made.  But  we  are  trying  to  ascer- 
tain whether  we  should  vote  this  item 
either  up  or  down.  Of  course,  no  item 
is  either  all  black  or  all  white.  But  we 
need  that  assurance;  otherwise,  perhaps 
we  would  not  be  doing  our  duty.  For 
example.  If  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
were  to  say  that  with  only  $35  mUlion 
the  program  will  be  worthless,  then  I 
would  have  to  vote  "no." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Perhaps  I  can  answer 
that  question,  as  one  who  is  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  this  program,  but  I  think 
I  know  the  parliamentary  situation  in 
connection  with  it :  If  the  amendment  Is 
voted  down,  there  will  be  no  program. 
If  the  Senate  votes  for  the  amendment, 
there  will  be  $35  million  for  the  program ; 
and  Congress  will  return  on  January  10, 
and  the  authorization  will  not  have 
been  affected  In  any  way.  iTie  appro- 
priation included  here  is  for  only  a  part 
of  the  amount  of  the  authorization ;  and 
beginning  with  January  10,  Senators  can 
do  the  fighting  which  I  think  is  very  in- 
appropriate under  the  conditions  which 
obtain  here  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  wiU  al- 
low me.  so  we  can  get  the  whole  picture, 
may  I  expand  this  question  to  Include 
the  same  appraisal  from  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  as  to  the  $42,500,000 
for  mass  transportation  as  compared 
with  the  $75  million  allowability  for  bor- 
rowing? Could  the  Senator  at  the  same 
time  give  us  his  view  as  to  that  item 
because  this,  too,  is  his  "baby." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
know  that  all  over  the  country,  when 
we  passed  a  $75  million  program  for 
mass  transportation,  we  were  applauded 
for  bringing  national  attention  to  mass 
transportation  problems.  There  was 
some  skepticism  about  the  size  of  the 
program,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too 
modest,  and  not  enough,  from  New  York 
to  Seattle,  and  scores  of  cities  in  between. 
They  knew  the  $75  million  figvire  was 
not  truly  a  realistic  figure. 

I  might  ask  a  parliamentary  question 
of  the  Presiding  Officer.  What  would 
be  the  result  if  these  pn^rams  were 
taken  out  of  the  appropriation  bill? 
The  programs  have  been  authorized  in 
law,  and  need  no  appropriation.  The 
only  appropriation  they  need  Is  for  ad- 


ministrative funds.  I  believe  that  the 
agency  Involved,  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  by  putting  some  patches 
on  the  pants  and  working  until  late  and 
really  tightening  the  belt,  could  get  the 
administrative  time  without  any  admin- 
istrative money,  but  they  would  get  the 
$50  million  for  open  space  and  $75  mil- 
lion for  transportation.  Truly,  anybody 
who  has  spent  5  minutes  in  this  field 
knows  that  $75  million  and  $50  million 
are  rock  bottom  figures. 

The  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is.  What  would  ha];H>en  to  the  con- 
ference report  if  tonight  we  struck  all 
reference  to  these  programs  from  the 
conference  report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  directed  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  to  the  Chair.  The  Chair  will 
try  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  inquiry? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  asked  me  to 
withhold  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  ought  to  be  a  little 
broader.  The  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  asked  in  the  House  amend- 
ments. The  question  is.  What  would 
happen  to  the  conference  report  if  a  sin- 
gle amendment  now  submitted  did  not 
receive  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  in  that  event  there 
would  be  no  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
bill  would  go  down  the  drain? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that  being  the  rule. 

This  year  the  situation  is  that  the  leg- 
islation was  passed  too  late  for  these 
items  to  get  into  the  annual  appropria- 
tion bills.  Therefore,  they  come  up  in 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
which,  unfortunately,  is  being  considered 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session. 

Next  year  there  will  be  two  changes 
in  that  situation.  First,  we  shall  be  able 
to  go  after  any  part  of  the  authorization 
which  is  not  appropriated  for  now  after 
the  Congress  convenes,  in  connection 
with  fiscal  1962  matters. 

Second,  the  program  will  be  handled 
in  the  annual  budget,  and  will  not  come 
up  at  11:45  p.m..  just  before  the  Senate 
is  to  adjourn  at  midnight.  So  I  do  not 
think  Senators  are  being  realistic  when 
they  talk  about  striking  down  the  whole 
measure  simply  because  they  would  like 
to  have  gotten  the  full  authorization  un- 
der certain  sections  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  conferees  are  in  no  sense 
chargeable  with  this  situation.  We  want 
to  have  the  conference  report  disposed  of 
and  go  on  home.  If  adopted,  such 
amount  as  contained  in  the  bill  for  every 
single  objective  would  be  available,  and 
the  Senator  would  have  his  2  days  in 
court  when  we  return  in  January. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 

President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     We 

have  two  national  legislative  ideas — mass 

transportation  and  open  space.    I  may 


say  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
that  we  have  had  10  days  in  court.  This 
bill  has  had  to  go  through  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  full  c(Mnmittee,  each  body, 
through  the  regular  authorizing  commit- 
tee, and  through  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  We  have  had  many  days  in 
court.  The  trouble  Is  we  lose  in  the  last 
hour  of  the  last  day  of  the  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  have 
these  new  ideas,  and  I  am  sure  the  coun- 
try will  use  these  new  tools,  and  I  am  sure 
we  will  get  $75  million  worth  of  needed 
benefit  out  of  the  open  space  program 
and  $50  million  worth  of  benefit  out  (A 
the  transportation  program. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  $42,500,000. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes; 
it  has  been  reduced  in  amount  to  $42.- 
500,000.  We  are  in  a  situation  where 
certainly  we  are  establishing  an  Impor- 
tant new  program.  If  we  lose  the  full 
amount,  a  new  effort  will  still  be  needed. 
I  am  sure  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  has  fought  more  hours  than 
I  have  on  this  program,  will  agree  with 
me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  There  exists  the 
capability  to  control  the  situation  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
S^eld  to  the  Senator  from  Soutti  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond  ], 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  the  Members  who  sat  on  this 
conference  committee  upon  the  action 
they  have  taken.  There  have  been  all 
kinds  of  Interpretations  here  this  eve- 
ning to  the  effect  that  it  did  not  mean 
this,  or  did  not  mean  that,  or  did  not 
mean  something  else.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  conferees  thought  it  was 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  knock  out 
backdoor  financing,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  feel  that,  because  the  world 
situation  has  changed,  perhaps  we  had 
better  tighten  up  on  our  finances,  or 
whether  they  decided  that  perhaps  we 
ought  to  go  back  to  the  Constitution,  be- 
cause article  I.  section  9.  clause  7  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law.  That  is  what  the  Constitution 
provides.    It  Is  as  plain  as  it  can  be. 

The  report  Is  before  us.  to  be  voted  up 
or  down.  Not  a  single  word  can  be 
changed.  So  we  are  wasting  time 
arguin«  whether  to  change  this  or  that. 
It  is  my  suggestion  that  we  proceed  to  a 
vote  so  we  can  wind  up  this  session. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  feel  precisely  the 
same  if  this  small  group  of  conferees 
on  an  appropriations  bill  had  taken  it 
upon  themselves,  because  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  civil  rights,  to  write 
a  civil  rights  bill  into  this  measure? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  They  did  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  not.  but  if 
they  had  done  that,  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  be 
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refKfing  tbe  Constitotion  and  glTin?  tbe 
same  Interpretakkm  whieli  he  has  K^ven 
with  mpert  to  area  redevelopmciit. 

Mr.  THURMOMIX  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  blBad  has  gotten  entirely  off  the 
subject. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  No;  I  am  not  off  the 
subject.    I  am  talking  aboot  junsdictkm. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  discuss  cfvU  rights.  I  will  do  so 
at  any  time,  on  a  oonstitational  basis 
or  any  other  basis:  bat  I  think  he  is  en- 
tirely off  the  subject  now.  I  think  ft  is 
clear  that  the  conferees  have  a  right 
to  do  what  they  have  done.  They  hare, 
in  effect,  knocked  oat  back-door  fi- 
nancing. I  am  delighted  they  have  done 
so.  I  think  they  hare  exercised  good 
judgment,  and  I  commend  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HCX1.AND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  most  respectfully 
tfsagree  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  I  do  not  thii^,  by  and  Urge, 
that  the  conferees  did  a  good  job. 

I  do  not  think,  by  and  large,  that  the 
House  ci  Representatives  did  a  good 
job,  because  what  the  House  did  was 
to  adjourn  sine  die  as  soon  as  it  made 
Its  decMon,  without  giving  the  Senate 
the  courtesy,  as  a  coequal  body,  to 
render  its  decision. 

Not  only  that,  but  also  ttiere  was  an 
amendment  on  whic^  the  Senate  was 
supposed  to  take  a  certain  position, 
amendment  No.  96,  having  to  do  with 
penalty  mail.  We  shaU  have  to  change 
our  position  180°  now,  because  no  one 
is  operating  in  the  other  body.  We  shall 
have  to  give  in  to  what  the  other  body 
wishes. 

So  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  we 
have  taken  a  "sheflacking"  and  I  think 
it  is  outrageoos.  I  certainly  do  not 
agree  that  this  is  something  we  should 
swallow  and  smile  while  we  do  it.  We 
have  to  swallow  it.  We  have  no  choice, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  poor  sign  of  the  ccnnity 
which  shookl  exist  between  the  two 
bodies. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICKR.  The 
Senator  from  Florida   has   the   floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  when  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
my  distinguished  friend,  our  majority 
leader,  has  had  a  little  sleep  and  has  an 
oppOTtunlty  to  look  at  the  conference  re- 
port he  will  regret  what  he  said  about 
the  conferees. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  served, 
by  the  nomination  of  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Presiding  Officer,  on  three  very 
heavy  conferences  in  the  last  96  hours; 
the  foreign  aid  conference,  tiie  public 
works  conference,  and  the  conferoice 
in  regard  to  this  bill. 

I  think  anybody  who  will  look  at  the 
conference  reprat  will  find  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  prevailed  in  many  instances,  and 
in  respect  to  the  large  majority  of  the 
items. 

I  hope  the  Senator  is  not  casting  re- 
flectiono  upon  folks  who  have  been  work- 
ing for  him  and  for  the  Senate,  who  are 
very  anxious  to  get  home  and  get  to 
sleep.  So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  eoneemed,  he  is  sorry  we  have 
had  to  take  this  bill  apart.    As  a  matter 


ctf  fact,  the  conference  report  is  in  ac- 
cord witti  ttie  ttiinking  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  so  far  as  bcu±-door  flnanc- 
i;^  is  concerned.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  learned  a  long  time  ago,  as  a 
Senator  and  as  a  member  of  a  responsi- 
ble committee,  that  he  has  to  fc4Iow 
authorisations  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
He  attempts  to  do  so.  However,  he  is 
not  going  to  say  he  agrees  with  his  dis- 
tinguished friend,  for  whom  he  has  such 
deep  affection,  In  the  statement  that  the 
conferwice  committee  has  done  a  mis- 
erable job.  because  that  does  not  bap- 
pen  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  S«ia- 
tor  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  I  said  did 
not  apply  to  the  Senate  conferees,  be- 
cause they  are  present — ready,  able,  and 
willing  to  go  back  into  conference.  The 
other  conlertes  have  seen  to  it,  in  some 
way  or  other,  that  the  ether  body  ad- 
journed. We  have  no  opportunity  to  go 
back  to  make  our  real  position  known. 
Because  of  circumstances  we  are  being 
forced  to  swallow  a  position  we  do  not 
hke. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Floiida  is 
coneerried,  I  have  great  affection  for  him. 
He  has  been  honest  and  candid  in  his 
stand.  He  has  on  this  arxl  other  oc- 
casions done  the  best  he  could,  and  has 
represented  the  Senate  well.  However. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  something  to  smile 
about  ^len  tbe  other  body,  on  Its  own 
initiative,  adjourns  sir>e  die  and  when 
the  other  body  forces  the  Senate  to  ac- 
cept amendment  96.  which  we  do  not 
wish  to  accept,  because  we  have  no 
choice.  That  is  nothing  to  smile  about, 
and  that  is  not  the  way  to  operate  a 
democratic  government. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  on  this  point? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  as  to  the  factual  sit- 
uation we  face  on  the  conferwicc  report, 
but  we  shall  have  another  opportunity, 
only  3  months  hence.  There  wiD  be  an- 
other supplemental  appropriation  bill  in 
January.  With  the  great  fe^hig  ttie 
Senator  has  expressed,  since  he  is  the 
majority  leader.  I  hope  the  rest  of  us 
win  be  encouraged  to  assert  ourselves  at 
that  time,  so  that  though  there  may  be 
a  little  delay,  there  win  be  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  supplement  even  any  of 
the  allowances  which  have  been  looked 
after  in  the  particular  bill  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Of  course  we  do  not 
have  to  wait  until  January.  This  is  not 
a  stultified  body.  We  will  see  whether 
we  have  to  Uke  it.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorm. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  withhoM  his  suggestion? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President.  I  hope 
ttie  Senator  will  withdraw  that 
tion. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  Soiators  made 
their  case  on  tbe  other  side  tonight. 
TTiey  have  asserted  then*  convictions. 
An  outrage  is  being  perpetrated  upon  the 
Senate.    I  agree. 

We  had  some  money  in  the  bm  for 
rferical  hire.  We  have  permitted  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  tell  us 
whether  we  can  so  provide  or  not,  be- 
cause that  has  been  deleted  from  the 
bin 

We  had  a  penalty  mail  section  In  the 
bill,  as  the  majority  leader  indicates. 
That  has  been  deleted. 

Are  we  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
legislative  establishment,  or  are  we  not? 

Senators  have  been  "fussing"  tonight 
that  the  House  has  changed  the  whole 
pattern  of  authorisation.  Very  weU 
How  deep  are  the  convictions? 

I  renew  my  suggestion  of  the  absmce 
of  a  quonHn.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PASTCMIB.  Before  the  Senator 
makes  that  suggestion,  win  he  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senator  from  minols 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  did  not 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  win  get  to  it.  The 
Senator  might  as  well  yield  for  it  now. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Before  the  Senator 
gets  to  it,  win  the  SeJi&tor  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor.  I  am  going  to  make  the  point,  to 
find  out  whether  a  quorum  is  present, 
and  whether  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  affront  the  Senate  of  th« 
United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  applaud  the  cour- 
age of  the  Senator  from  Illinais.  with- 
out approving  his  wisdom,  because  I 
Uiink  he  has  not  shown  great  wiadom  by 
taking  that  position.  It  seems  io  me  we 
should  vote  upon  this  question  and  tiien 
go  home  and  go  to  bed.  We  will  all  fed 
a  good  deal  better  when  we  have  had  a 
cup  of  coffee  about  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  win 
tiie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  majority 
leader  said  we  had  to  swallow  this.  He 
is  correct.  I  suggest  a  bit  of  thera- 
peutic treatment.  Some  time  next  year 
we  can  have  a  little  legislativp  regurgita- 
tion, and  we  can  get  rid  of  this  whate 
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This  will  save  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois,  the  distinguished,  affable,  able, 
generous,  and  kind  minority  leader, 
from  having  to  go  throagh  this  busi- 
oess  of  trying  to  ascertain  if  there  is  a 
live  quorum.  I  do  not  thbik  it  is  even 
warm,  much  less  alive,  at  this  hour. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  need 
no  salvation.  I  am  going  to  make  the 
poinL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  conference  report. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  to  my  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haybkn]. 


The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  in  accord 
with  what  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  suggested,  but  I  think  if  a 
live  quorum  is  to  be  required  it  might 
be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  for  the 
Senate  to  go  into  recess  until  12  o'clock 
noon,  so  that  we  can  be  sure  of  a  live 
quorum  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
suggestion. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  concur,  I  ask 
whether  the  Chair  has  taken  judicial 
notice  of  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  adjourned  sine  die  at 
the  hour  of  4:20  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  have  the  exact  time. 
Tlie  Senate  has  had  notification. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  second  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
House  notified  the  Senate  it  had  agreed 
to  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  the  House  has 
actually  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  PRESmma  officer.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  it  Is  a  proper  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  constitutionally 
what  is  necessary  to  bring  the  House  back 
into  session  if  the  Senate  fails  to  concur 
in  the  conference  report  now  before  It? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised,  in  reply  to  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  that  the  President 
woiild  have  to  call  Congress  back  be- 
tween now  and  January  10. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  would  reqxilre  the 
exercise  of  the  President's  authority  un- 
der the  Constitution  to  simimon  Con- 
gress into  extraordinary  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  so  that  he  may  ad- 
dress a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the 
Presiding  OfBcer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Suppose  no  action  is  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  conference  report  by  12  o'clock 
midnight  tonight.  What  will  the  situa- 
tion be  then? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  still  mean  the  Senate  would  have 
to  adjourn  sine  die.  In  the  meantime, 
the  action  would  have  the  same  effect. 
The  bill  would  go  over  until  next  year. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  In  other  words,  as 
I  understand,  the  Senate  has  already 
agreed  to  a  resolution  which  has  been 
concurred  in  by  the  House  to  adjourn  as 
of  this  day.  Therefore  the  Senate  is 
compelled  to  adjourn  as  of  12  o'clock 
tonight.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  According  to  the 
record  in  its  present  form,  the  Senator 
is  correct. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Therefore,  if  the 
report  is  not  agreed  to  by  12  o'clock  to- 
night, there  will  be  no  bill.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am 
advised  by  the  Parliamentarian  that  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  fioor  so  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  LegislaUve  Clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum call  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  any  Senator 
answered  to  his  name  as  yet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  whether  any  Senators  have  yet 
answered  to  their  names  makes  no  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
it  possible  to  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  It 
would  help  the  situation,  the  Parlia- 
mentarian advises  that  the  Senator  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  concurrence,  I  hope,  of  the 
minority  leader,  I  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ate consider  a  proposal  to  stand  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  today.  I 
shall  not  press  the  proposal  if  any  Sen- 
ator objects.  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
objection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
until  12  o'clock  hoon  today. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Seiuitor  from  Illi- 
nois to  withdraw  his  request  for  the 
quonmi  call. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  request  that  the  Seiuite  stand 
in  recess  until  noon  today,  and  meet  at 
that  time  to  consider  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  today  to  consider  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  mo- 
tion to  recess  is  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
order  to  bring  the  question  to  a  head,  I 


move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  renew  his  sugges- 
tion of  the  absence  of  a  quonmi? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new my  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  it  was  a  wise 
decision  not  to  try  to  disrupt  the  slum- 
ber of  those  of  our  colleagues  who  are 
not  present,  and  possibly  jeopardize  the 
passage  of  a  bill  which  contains  cer- 
tain important  aspects,  and  which  must 
certainly  be  passed. 

However,  if  the  Senate  now  proceeds 
to  vote  on  the  proposed  legislation  in  the 
form  in  which  we  find  it,  which  is  ac- 
tually a  shotgun  held  at  the  head  of 
the  Senate  by  the  House,  because  the 
House  has  said,  "This  is  It;  we  are  going  i 
home,"  we  do  not  want  this  to  be  a  prec-  : 
edent,  either.  We  must  make  it  clear 
that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  taking  a 
very  effective  means  of  stopping  this 
sort  of  procedure;  that  is,  by  suggesting 
the  absence  of  a  quorvun,  and  if  a  quorum 
is  not  developed,  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  but  let  the  bill  fail.  Then  the 
President  would  have  to  call  us  back 
into  special  session,  because  some  of  the 
Items  are  important. 

I  hope  the  leadership  of  the  House 
will  take  notice  that  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  comity  which  should  exist  between  the 
two  Houses. 

We  have  eliminated  the  penalty  mail 
provision  time  after  time.  It  was  known 
that  it  would  be  eliminated  this  year. 
I  was  in  the  other  body  when  the  House 
adopted  the  provision  tonight.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  we  cannot  even 
restore  our  position  on  that  item,  as  I 
understand  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  ac- 
cording to  the  advice  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. I  am  sure  that  is  correct.  It 
would  kill  the  whole  bill. 

So  I  believe  the  record  we  make  here 
today  should  clearly  state  our  position. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Speaking  of  the 
penalty  mail  provision,  what  we  are  be- 
ing forced  to  do,  in  effect.  Is  to  go  against 
the  recommendation  of  our  own  con- 
ferees.   That  Is  not  fair.    It  Is  not  a  sign 
of  comity  between  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No;  neither  do  I  be- 
lieve that  when  there  are  elements  in 
the  bill  which  are  In  dispute,  as  there 
are,  the  House  should  fold  up  and 
go  away.  That  eliminates  the  whole 
concept  of  conference.  It  means  that 
the  Members  who  go  home  nile  by  ab- 
senteeism, and  compel  those  who  are 
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here  to  go  alons  wUh  thdr  particular 
point  of  view. 

I  am  bK^>eIul.  and  I  am  quite  confi- 
dent, that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  who  haa  expressed  himself  very 
well  and  forcefully  tonight,  will  let  the 
leadership  of  the  House  luicw  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Senate,  and  tiiat  a  year  from 
now.  when  adjournment  tiiwp  comes,  we 
win  not  get  caught  in  a  crack  of  this 
kind  again. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing what  the  Senator  from  South  £>a- 
kota  has  said — and  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  to  listen  to  this — ^I  hope  we  will 
remember  next  year  what  has  taken 
place  tonight,  and  will  be  a  little  less 
diligent  in  presenting  a  slive  die  ad- 
journment resolution  to  the  House.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  such  a  resolution 
were  withheld  until  the  business  of  Con- 
gress is  completed,  perhaps  we  might 
succeed  in  keeping  the  other  body  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ate that  If  I  am  in  this  position  next 
year — and  I  feel  certain  I  speak  for  my 
colleagoe,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  that  admonition  will  be  kept  in 
mind  and  wiU  be  observed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  simi^  wished  to 
prompt  the  majority  leader.  I  shall  be 
prompting  him  next  year. 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  views  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Sooth  Dakota;  the  views 
which  have  been  expressed  previously 
by  the  minority  leader;  and  the  views, 
but  not  the  coticlusion,  of  the  majority 
leado-.  Whatever  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska might  say  at  this  time  would  be 
regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  Wll. 

We  have  before  us  a  conference  re- 
port which  contains  96  or  97  amend- 
ments. Only  three  or  four  of  them  have 
been  discussed.  In  four  instances  there 
are  amendments  for  Treasury  financing. 
There  is  an  amendment  for  penalty  mAi\ 
which  has  been  mentioned.  There  is 
an  item  for  clerk  hire,  an  item  which  is 
strictly  within  the  purview  aiKl  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Senate  itself,  and  in 
which  no  other  body  should  interest  it- 
self. But  there  are  also  92  mote  amend- 
ments, and  we  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  a  completed,  printed  bill  to 
know  what  they  are.  Yet  we  are  asked 
to  approve  the  conference  repwrt. 

Over  and  above  that,  it  seems  to  me 
that  by  knuckling  under  to  the  other 
body,  as  we  are  doing,  we  are  stultifying 
this  branch  of  Congress  when  we.  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  other  body  'has 
adjourned  sine  die.  are  going  to  let 
them  say.  obviously  with  this  pistol 
pointed  at  our  head.  "It  is  everything  or 
nothing." 

I  do  not  Uke  it.  I  think  we  are  estab- 
lishing a  bad  precedent.  We  can  say  aH 
we  wish.  We  can  say  we  will  not  con- 
sider It  a  precedent.  Nevertheless,  it  Is 
a  precedent,  and  we  cannot  dodge  ft. 

Such  action  Is  an  affront  to  the  Sen- 
ate; It  Is  an  affront  to  the  Individual  re- 
spect of  each  Member  of  this  body. 
Moreover,  it  Is  a  demonstration  of  a  lack 
of  responsible  leadership  In  the  otha 
body  that  the  adjournment  sine  die  of 


the  other  body  would  b«ve  been  permit- 
ted without  the  possihility  and  without 
the  courte^  being  extended  to  this  body 
to  have  acted  as  a  body  possessed  of  free 
will. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  obetructionisL 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  speaking  against  the  composite  judg- 
ment of  Senatora  who  are  present,  al- 
though they  are  slight  in  number.  I 
shall  not  raise  objection.  I  simply  wish 
to  make  the  Rbcosb  plain  that  I  believe 
the  Senate  is  making  a  bad  mistake. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  ihe  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  17. 18.  21, 22. 
23.  27.  44.  52,  54.  55.  62.  and  83. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendment  numi}€red  96. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ariaona  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Amendment  96 
has  to  do  with  penalty  mail,  does  it? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    Yes.  franked  maiL 

Mr.  MANSPIEU>.  On  the  basis  of 
the  motion  made  by  the  dlstingui^bed 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, will  a  vote  "aye"  favor  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  or  the  position  oi  the 
Senate  conferees? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  On  a  motion  to  re- 
cede, a  vote  "aye"  will  favor  the  position 
<rf  the  House.  The  House  iriaced  in  the 
bill  funds  available  for  expenses  as  au- 
thoriaed  and  necessary  under  section  2 
of  Public  Law  286,  83d  Congress. 

In  other  words,  under  existing  law  the 
envelope  or  wrapper  must  bear  the  house 
number  and  the  street  of  the  one  to 
whom  our  mail  is  sent  under  frank  to 
metropolitan  areas.  This  provision  will 
allow  the  use  of  only  the  word  "occu- 
pant" or  "box  hoWer"  and  the  city 
name — just  like  so  ranch  of  the  so-called 
junk  mail  which  goes  throughout  the 
country  in  connection  with  all  kinds  of 
advertising.  Such  mail  is  merely  de- 
MTWTd  by  the  carriers  to  "Occupant" 
or  to  box  numbers.  Some  say.  as  the 
House  says,  it  will  be  cheaper  to  do  it 
that  way.  Otherwise,  when  people  move, 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  to  follow 
up  each  letter. 

In  this  case,  whenever  we  send  out 
mail  under  otrr  frank  to  cities— for  in- 
stance, a  speech,  or  something  of  the 
sort — it  can  be  addressed  only  to  a  box 
number  or  to  "Occupant." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  from  Arizoiia  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  trvta  that  if  the 
item  as  suggested  la  agreed  to,  there  will 
be  available  to  Members  of  Congress  a 
method  of  carrier  delivery  of  mail  with- 


in metropolitan  areas  that  will  not  be 
available  to  patrona  of  the  po«t  ofilce 
who  are  willing  to  pay  for  that  service? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     True. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  niiy  understand- 
ing that  if  thia  item  stands  as  it  te.  that 
service  will  be  available  to  the  Members 
of  Congress,  under  penalty  mail  pro- 
visions, but  will  not  be  available  to  any 
other  user  of  the  mails,  even  if  he  wishes 
to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  This  item  would  put 
the  mail  sent  out  by  a  Senator  or  by  a 
Member  of  the  House  ot  Representa- 
tives in  exactly  the  same  status  as  what 
we  call  junk  mail.     I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
against  it.     ILaughter.l 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  In  other  words,  such 
mail  will  not  be  addressed  to  a  particu- 
lar person,  but  will  be  addressed  only  to 
"Occupant"  or  to  a  box  holder.  In  that 
way.  some  say.  the  coat  to  the  Post  Ofike 
Department  would  not  be  as  great  as  in 
the  case  of  the  delivery  of  maU  ad- 
dressed by  name  to  a  particular  persoii. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  not  now  discre- 
ticmary  with  the  Postmaster  General? 
Under  existing  law.  such  mail  is  author- 
iaed;  but  the  reaaon  why  it  is  not  used 
is  that  the  Poetmaster  General  does  not 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  use 
it? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Then  would  not  it  fol- 
low that  even  with  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  the  postmaster  could  "tm 
refuse  to  extend  this  service,  if  he  choae 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. Actually.  I  am  informed  that 
Postmasters  General  Parley  and  Sum- 
merfield  tried  this  method,  but  discon- 
tinued its  use  after  many  complaints. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Nevertheless,  he  may 
exercise  his  discretion  to  deny  such  use 
of  the  mail,  may  he? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  could  he  exercise 
his  discretion  not  to  do  it? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  At  the  present  tfane 
he  can  do  It  or  not.  as  he  chooses. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  win  state  It. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  parliamentary  de- 
vice which  the  Senate  may  employ,  now 
that  the  conference  report  has  been 
agreed  to  and  now  that  the  Senate  has 
agreed  to  an  the  amendments  In  dis- 
agreement except  No.  96.  wheretry  we 
can  voice  onr  disapproval  of  amendment 
No.  96.  without  vitiating  our  approval  of 
the  conference  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  know  how  it  could  be 
done. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Even  though  the  Chair 
is  aided  and  abetted  hy  tiie  Parliamen- 
tarian? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  DcJtota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Even  thoiKh  we  ap- 
prove the  report,  we  can  adopt  a  reaoiu- 
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tion  expressing  the  disapproval  of  the 
Senate  of  such  procedure. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Could  not  we  adopt  a 
resolution  expressing  our  disapproval  of 
such  use  of  the  mails? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  I  mean- 
after  the  pending  motion  is  acted  on. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  table  on  the  sup- 


plemental appropriation  bill  which  shows 
the  amounts  passed  by  the  House,  the 
amounts  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
final  amounts  agreed  to  in  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


II.  Doe. 
No. 


M 

2M 

217 
2!7 
217 


331 

SI 
2S1 

217 
317 

217 
»7 
17* 


The  tupplemental  apfroprioHtm  biU  for  196t  (H.R.  9189) 


I><T"rtn>«it  ot  acUrit) 


DiFAmiKXT  or  ▲cbkcltibe 


Budppt  csUmates 


Ilooac  bin 


StiilLslkralrrpMthie  firrviee 

Atn-icultani)  ttAtiilizatlon  and  noaaervaVion  . 

Civil  (IHaoae:  luicrifpncy  relocation  of  grain 

r  armors  Ho«nr  AilminLstrafion: 

Ix>an  iiiil)irri7.'ilion.s  (aoil  Hud  waWr) 

ytum  hmirtnp  pmnts  and  Ioan.s ,,' 

Siikirif.s  uiij  cxiH'iisi'S '.."Z 


Ice:  KmerRency  conaervation  mrasaresl 


TiMal,  I^artincnf  of  Asriealtan' 

DxrAKiMKNT  or  CoHMKacc 


910 
310 

2» 


8. 


SI 
210 


npneraladPififctmllon: 

PartlctpoUwi  in  C>ntarT21  Kiposition     . 

PiftldpaUon  in  Now  York  Worfd'5  Pair H" 

FUiriMU  ot  thr  Trnsus.  .S;Unrips  and  pipcnsps 
-MaritiDwarttTttlw:  

MariUuie  UaininK 

I'aymrnt  Of  War  SiiippJrif  AdniinistralioJi'ctarim" 
.Natlotuil  Ituniiu  of  Staudards: 

Rjii'iircti  u»|il  trrlinic&i  service* 

Plant  and  id  lit  ici 

Wt>ather  Hiireao:  .Mtt<-orologlfal  MteJlito "n"i»«ti/^"" 
Area  H«Mif\f»of«nenl  Administration: 

Ar»a  reili'\f|opnient  apiintaiifr 

Operatioirt '"'  " 

Grants  lor  public  faci»tJes '.'.'.'.'.'." 

Area  rtdeTtlopnient  fund 


$5,000,000 
♦7,200,000 

I-anfrnage 

10. 000, 000 

2,400,000 


61.6001000 


TotAl.  D«>t>artnient  of  Commerce. 


DEPABTMRfT  or  l>Itr«!»3«— ClTlL  F 


rNCTKwm 


^^Xr'Siimll!*  '^™^'  **^'*"  **"*  barbofs  and  flood  controJ:  Opmrttei* and  mtrime- 


t  ofltlw  Xn 


DxrAwrrnxsT  or  Dirxxn— Miutaht 


l.fWO,  ooo 
aoo.noo 

185,000 

LsnKTiace 
18.196 

4.200,000 

l.iWO.OOO 

S3,UO0;00O 


11,000^00) 

4aee6iMB 


T-arpiniw 

$10,000^000 

1,000.000 


Senate  bin 


11,000,000 


148.000 

I.anjrnafe 
18.196 


48,000,000 


111.103.136 


a 

N 

6. 

61 

8. 

U 

P. 

a 

s. 

u 

t*. 

51 

BO 

217 

217 

217 

217 

& 
a" 


217 
317 

217 
U 

"il 


S.         51 
217 

317 

a        »} 


B. 
B. 


52 

m 

SM 
64 


nepartniMit  oTHIip  N'avy  (.Vrixona  .Memorial) 

Prwurrniiiit:  $hij)t)uildlnir  and  conrrrsion.  Navy 

ToUI,  Department  of  Defcnae— .\lilit«7.„ _ 

|l>ErARTMi)«T  or  Health,  EDTTAnoif,  and  Wblpare 

Omce  of  EdonUon: 

Payments  tti  srhool  districts 

A.ssi.'ilancp  kv  wlioo)  const  ruction .'.'.'-. '.'.'.'.I'.'.'.ll".'" ' 

I)ek-nii(>  O'lucutional  arlivilics " IIIIIIII"" 

Expannon  d  toaching  Jn  edneaiion  of  the  deaf    .7." ' ' 

Public  Hi'iiitti  s^ervice:  " * 

CbroBir  diaiw-st-s  and  he«Hh  of  i^ted.. _ 

Community  health  prartiee  and  rfwarck r-II"III„IIII"riI  ~ 

lluapiuil  loiimruction  a<tiviiu'.s  __  .  ""        — — 

Grants  for  »>usif  tnutmenl  works  conrtmrtiOB  "a»6fr^>"l"llll" II 

Grants  for  w».st.'  trcatnent  works  constructtan _ 

Buildiiifrs  anil  fiioiliiies 

Water  supply  and  water  polluUon  conlroLl-lllllII ~ 

Hoapitals  ami  nicdicai  eare  (l««l)   — '-""IIIII"" 

Civil  defcfMc  niediciil»lork|>ile»etiTltie*- *.  "      "  "    

Social  Seeortty  ,\(iministrBtior»: 

Ml!ii!i''.'"'  ?'  s^larle*  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Old-Age  md  Survivors  Insurance 
(trust  lunil) 

Umiutumm  oonstructUo,  Bur«m<>f  oid-AfeMd  Surv^^ 

(IDQVB^I.. . 

a*  U.a  etttwi  ralanwd  kwn  fgreicn  oounlriea.  Bimm  of'PHUie'A^' 


5,000,066 


150,000 
41,600,000 


41,  750,  000 


129,300,000 
36,700,600 


46,166,196 


150.000 
40,600,000 


40, 150, 000 


Awtstanrr  to  rpftitrrp«tn  the  United  States  _ 

Amcrioin  Prtotiaf  House  tor  the  Blind:  EdoeiiiHea  af'tbe'buiidl'll 

^v^fa  Vitiwm4tr:  Plans  and  speeiftrations " 

Office  of  tlH-  Sccfftary:  ~ 

Salaries  and  fxjK-nsos 

Balarief  and  cxp(n.ses.  Office  omeldTdaiiiitrationlincrise "in'ti^siw  f^ 
rnltii-atta  and  survivws  insurance  tnMtfii»d).. 

Salartaa  and  expenses.  OOee  of  the  Generml  CoiBisel 
By  traniiipr 

JnvcBtte  driteqaency  and  youth  offeusea 


TiM,  Dcfwtmait  of  Heotth.  KdtMMtai,  and  Welfcre„ 
ExEcvTiTK  OrncK  or  the  President 


Executive  Mansion  and  Oroundg. 

National  Aaroaautics  and  S|mc*  ri  

CouncflolKeanomir  AdviMn:  SAiartaaaadeKpanaMir  

OAeeof  avfl  aad  l>e«en9e  MobfHcatlen;  Cooatmctkm'of  facflSis 


Tatal,: 


Disastv  t«U«r. 


cvn — iM« 


Omea  of  the  Prerident. . 


TvwM  Appropriated  to  the  Pmxaa>nR 


1,57^000 

7,075,006 
400,000 
9.000,000 
1, 10l,06» 
30.000.000 
1,600,000 
5,600,000 

26^000,000 


(3^875,600) 
(4,360^000) 

i7&,aiio 

26,000,000 

3o6i^o66 

150,000 


<2M.«0» 
20,000 
(30,060) 

8,200,000 


267,826.000 


165,000 
3H^600 
177,  ilO 

335,000 


002.000 


15,000.000 


I.  Mf.OOO 

30.000.000 

1.600,000 

5,000.000 

300,000 

13,060,060 


(38^980,000) 
(4.060,000) 
406, 086 


aa>.6e« 


51,301.000 


•r>.aoo 

5,000.000 


(S,  000. 600) 

10.000,000 

2,000,000 


Conference  actio 


17.638^000 


1,000.000 

"""i8s,"68b' 


LaoKuafe 
18.136 


138,000 
(.600,000 


(8;ooo,  ono) 

16, 000, 000 
1.500.000 


16,530,000 


2,304,600 

'«.'66o,6ob 


11.000,600 
40,600.060 
tmagaate 


102,407,136 


6.600.600 


150,000 
40.000,000 


46,150^600 


109.  346, 000 

37,092.000 

100.000 

1,578,000 

7, 075, 000 

460,000 

6,000,060 

1.  roi.ooo 

3U.UOU,0UO 

1.600.000 

lb  00.000 

380,060 

13,000.000 

(26.800.060) 

(4.006,000) 

400,000 

13,000.000 

370,600 

300.  OOC 

150.000 
088,  MO) 


-^     006,000 

"  i»,666" 

Lonimafre 
•       U,136 

1,500,000 

"4i"o6a,"666" 
t7t.7ae,ooo 


221,353.136 


6,606,000 


150,000 
40,000,000 


8,200.000 


298.409,000 


4O,Lt0.OOO 


I4i,  593.  000 

36.000.000 

70,000 

1,575,000 

7,000,000 
375,000 
8,500.000 
1.101,000 
36,000.000 
1,666.000 

i.aH),ooo 

300.000 
13,006.000 


(26,586,000) 

(4.006,000) 

480,000 


270.000 
2.V),000 

145,000 

Oa.000) 


a200,000 


258,579.000 


naoot 


560,000 


u,ooo.«o 


166,000 
225.000 
170,000 


660,000 


16.000,000 
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n.  Doe. 
No. 


m 


IS 

Hi' 


61 

168 

168 

231 
310 

310 
210 
310 
310 

no 


217 

217 
317 

217 
217 


217 

217 

317 

210 
217 
317 


61 

51 

217 

2>1 

2U 

17« 
170 
170 

64 

179 
210 


2S1 


8. 

61 

8. 

61 

317 

3S1 

310 

217 

210 

8. 

61 

217 

8. 

61 

8. 

61 

210 
310 
317 


310 


Departnu  nt  or  actiritr 


310 

210 

51 

217 
210 


iKDErENDKNT  OmCBS 


Federal  Aviktioo  Agency:  Oranto-ln-ald  tor  airports 

Federml  Home  Loon  Bank  Board: 

Limltatlon  on  adminlstratlTe  and  nooadmlnlstratlTe  ezpenne,  Federml  Home 

Loan  Bank  Board  (administrative  ezpenae  limitation  increaae) 

Llmitatioo  on  administratlye  expenses.   Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Inaaraoee 

Corporation .—.—--...„„„.„„„...„„. 

Federal  Maritime  CommiasiaD:  Salaries  and  expenses . 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  bervloe:  Salaries  and  expanaea 

Oeneral  Services  Administration: 

Hospital  facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

Operating  expenses,  Federal  Supply  Serrioe 

Expenses,  supply  distribution 

Expenses,  Federal  Telecommunications  System . ... II.I.IIIII! 

By  transier ........ 

Additional  court  facilities 

Historical  and  memorial  oommiaslons:  George  Washington  CarTer  CommemoratlTe 

Commission . . ... 

Hooaing  and  Uome  Finance  Agency: 
Offioe  of  the  Administrator: 

Salaries  and  expenses...™.......................................... , 

Travel  limitation ..... ........ . .... ......... 

Urban  planning  grants , I,. 

Housing  lor  the  elderly  fond . 

Administrative  expense  Hmitatlnfi . 

Mass  transportation  loans  and  grants... ." 

Open  space  land  grants '..,.. 

Low-rent  housing  demonstration  grants '... 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses,  Offloe  of  tbe  Administrator,  public  te- 

cUltT  loans 

Federal  Bousing  Administration:  Limitations  on  administrative  and  nonadministra- 
tlve  expenses: 

Administrative . 

Nonadminlstrative "I 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association:  Limitation  on  administratrve  expensu..'"" 
Public  KoiisinK  Administration: 

Annual  contributions  (1981) 

Low^ent  public  boosing  program  administrative  eipenaea ..I.IIIIIIIIIIIII^ 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  Payment  of  loan  guarantees I. 

National  Aeromiutics  and  Space  Administration:  Salaries  and  expenses  (transfer) 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Land  acquisition  and  construction " 

Railroad  Retirement  Board:  Payment  to  railroad  nnempioymmt  Losmvice  aeeomt 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Selective  Service  System:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Small  Business  .\dmlnistratian:  

Salaries  and  expenses _._ 

Orants  for  reaearch  and  management  counseling ."""."""""l"!""""' 


Revolving  fund. 


U.S.  Information  Agency: 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

Acquisition  and  construction  of  radio  tedlities. 


Budget  estimates 


t32^  000^000 


(145,000) 

(100,000) 

84,000 

100,000 

2,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,800,000 
800,000 
(570,000) 
4,890,000 


House  biU 


$150,000,000 


215,000 

(85,000) 

l^  400, 000 

80.000,000 

(226.000) 

«K000 

laoiooo 


(400,000) 


(380,000) 

(5,000^000) 

(650,000) 

5,390,000 

380,000 

14.700^000 


170.000 

3,650,000 

10,000,000 

450,000 
3.830,000 

308,000 

600,000 

130,000,000 

30,000,000 

2,4oo,aw 

3, 611,  ON 


40,000 
140,000 

3,000,000 
900,000 

3,000,000 
850,000 
(570.000) 


30,000 


IMKMO 

(aB,«o) 

12,000,000 

30,000,000 

(136,000) 


(300,000) 


(aoaooo) 

(5,000,000) 
(600.  OOO) 

^323;000 


Senate  bill 


Conference  action 


1225,000,000 


(MO,  000) 

(78;  800) 

Ml  000 

160^000 

3.000,000 
900,000 

2,000,000 
880,000 
(570,000) 

3,000^000 


l^ooo,ooo 

40,000,000 

(200,000) 

60.000 

136,000 


(10^000,000) 


10.000,000 

S7\000 

3,000,000 

350,000 


Total,  independent  offices. 


DxrAXTMENT  OF  THK  INTKBIOB 

Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Management  of  lands  and  resources 

Bureau  of  Indian  A  flairs: 

Education  and  weUare  services 

Revolving  fund  for  toans .. 

National  Park  Service:  

Management  and  protection 

Coastruction ... . 

Office  of  Territories: 

Administration  of  territories 

Trust  Territory  of  tbe  Pacific  Islands 

geologl«l  Survey:  Surveys,  Investigations,  and  research I..I"!"" 

Fish  and  WildUfe  Service: 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries:  Management  and  investigation  of 

Offloe  of  Saline  Water:  Salaries  and  expenaea 
Office  of  the  Secretary:  Salaries  and  expense*.. ..'"I..!"*! 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation:  Revolving  fund....  

Ltmltotion  on  administrative  expenses    ' 


Total,  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Dcp.\BTUE.VT  or  JusncK 

Legal  activities  and  general  administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal  activities    

Salaries  and  expenses,  Antitrust  Division 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Administrative  Conference  of  tbe'United  StatMl* 


Total,  Department  of  Justice. 


DKrAKTMKNT  or  Larob 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  .\rpa  redevefopment  activities 
Boreaa  of  Empfoymeiit  Security: 

CompUanoe  activities,  .Mexican  farm  labor  program.. 

Salanee  and  expenses,  Mexican  farm  labor  program . . 


Total,  Department  of  Labor. 


DKrABTMKNT  OF  STATE 

Administration  of  foreign  aiTairs: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Representation  allowances "I."""""""! 

Arms  control  and  disarmament  activities.  ."I""" 
International  Organizations  and  conferences: 

International  coiiforeneps  and  contingencies. 

Missions  to  international  onninizations 


508.458,000 


1,25a  000 

750,000 
4,000,000 


4,ll^ow 

5,000,000 
200,000 


800,000 
4,17^000 

500,000 
4, 800;  000 

(»k000) 


26,200,000 

•14  OM 
flM^OOD 

215,000 


1,330,000 


16,142,000 


16,142,000 


6,974  000 

2.«n,000 

108,000 
1,936,000 


130,000,000 


351867.000 


1,250,000 


2,000^000 
4, 800;  000 

400,000 


2oaooo 


(400,000) 


(300; 000) 

(6, 000;  000) 

(600;  000) 

6.32^000 

204000 

14.700,000 

(la  000, 000) 

86.000 

4664000 

14004000 

484000 

4834000 

377.000 


$184000,000 


(144000) 

(75.000) 

44000 

104000 

4004000 
900,000 

4004  QOB 
U4«i 

4904000 


154000 

(64000) 

14104000 

34004000 


134004000 
30,000,000 

i.ao4«» 

42B40P0 


404664,000 


4384000 


460.000 
374000 
154000 


085.000 


14,004000 


14.004000 


1,004000 


14000 


1,254000 

734000 
40HbOn 

24000 
4,114000 

4.500,000 
200.000 
104000 

404000 

4,174000 

604000 


4X600.000 

34000,000 

4004000 

(364000) 


(304000) 

(4004000) 

(600,000) 

4334000 


14,700,000 
(14  004  000) 

84000 

1,000,000 

10,000,000 

412.  SOO 

4414000 

364800 


164000,000 


1.800,000 
4  360,000 


487. 


.000 


414000 
374000 
184000 


085.000 


14, 000, 000 

439,000 
(5M.000) 


14.42B.000 


4784113 


1.000.000 
""'i40» 


1.260.000 

784000 
4.004000 

24000 

4280,000 

4,500.000 
300.000 
104000 

404000 

4504000 

204000 


17, 174  i 


460.000 
374000 
180,000 


14, 000. 000 

430.000 
(6M.00O) 


14.430.000 


1,064000 

'i,"o66,"666' 


14000 


1961 


H.  Doc. 

No. 


B.         U 


trr 

8.         H 


au 


310 

230 
210 

2n 


a.      u 
8.      n 


ar 
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Department  or  activity 


DBrABTmNT  or  Stat*— Oimtfeiaed 

U.S^ClttiiM  CoBmiHiflB  on  NATO  (reappcofjriatlaa) 

Idncatlana]  aaebance: 

OaXwr  fot  Cultural  sm!  TVhnJeAl  Iiitstcha«i  Batwwn  Kaat  Md  Wait 

^  PiaasrvaUon  ol  ancient  Nubian  aicoaments  (ppedal  larelcii  ouneocy  Dcotram) 
Other:  ■"*'•-      /- 

P«i  AmerVtiB  HeaRh  Onrantsatlcn  Boildlnc  rite„_ 
"  *^       and  mtgratka  asristanoa 


TWal,  Department  of  Stale 

TBEABCBT  DzrABTMENT 


ol  CmUm>»:  Halwtes  sad  ax 

BMa—  »1  Uf  Mint:  fiateiaaand 


Tkb  Jvdoabt 

Caurts  of  appeals,  district  courts,  and  other  ludidal  aervlcea: 

Salaries  of  ludgea 

Balaitas  *f  anppartmc  paraimael 

Travel  and  mlaceUaneous  expenses 

Admlntstrative  Oflloeof thel'.P.  Courts 

of  jnrara  and  tmmmlmiaoen  (1361) 


Total,  the  Judiciary. 


I  Lboulath-e  Bbaxch 

SMiate:  ' ' 

A4mMattatt9*  and  clericni  aariaUnee  to  Senaten... 
Contingent  nipiiista  of  the  tieiMta: 

Miacetluaeaus  items  (liMl) 

Fomitare  (1981) 

Senate  nataurants.. 

Douae  of  Kvpteaentatives: 

Parmcnt  to  widow  of  non.  Overton  Brooks 

AvdMect  of  the  Capttol:  Ca(>ltot  buUdtnff  and 


Capitol  buildings 


Total,  kMisIatlve  branch. 


|c, 


Claum  Am  Ju»«iii 


TMaL. 


Budget  estimates 


0124000) 

4334000 

4.004000 

217.150 
10.804000 


34881,150 


1.204000 
Language 


1.94000 

1.634000 

1.384000 

134000 

134000 


4,634000 


H< 


,isi 


600.  ( 


904000 
1.144000 

920,000 

15,000 

134  ouo 


MB       OuBiaeueeartion 


9122,000) 

1.M4888 
4.QO4OOO 

2n,130 

7.004000 


n,tm.7m 


1. 146. 600 

924000 

14000 

134008 


($104000} 

43cn,oao 
4.Q04QOU 

217,  Ui 


146B4I30 


074000 
Tangnagft 


984  000 

1.144000 

«ao,eoo 

>4Mi 

U400ft 


4114000 


4114000 


363.000 
14650 


M4000 


823.650 


37.8S4905 


1.134.634841 


^M«  flOu 


36.540.637 


573,044923 


637,460 

2B3.000 
146S0 
24080 

nam 

6K00O 


I,  an.  680 


37,850.905 


1.004  503,903 


4n4( 


264000 
14  Mi 

3408B 

21  SB* 

4M.ei» 


»,1« 


37,8549K 


1.125,333,341 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  Preakknt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  a  table  which  shows 
the  budget  estimates,  the  amounts  in  the 


BiMNa. 


H.a. 

U.R.  6618 
H.R.  7712 


B.R.5P54 
R.R.  6345 
H.R.  78K 
U.H  TaOb 
n.R  7371 
H.R.  7444 

H.R.  7446 
n.R.  7B77 
H.R.  7N61 
H.R.  8072 


H.R.  K30a 
H.R.  9033 

H  R.  oon 

u.R.yim 


House  and  the  Senate  versions  of  the 
bills,  and  the  final  amounts  agreed  to  in 
conference  for  erery  appropriation  bill 
approved  during  the  87th  Congress,  1st 
session. 

Table  of  appropriation  bills,  87tk  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricon,  as 
totiows: 


TMe 


ISU  SvrruifBNTALa 

3d  suppleiai  ninl 

Inter- Amerkan  laegiam 

4th  tupplemelita] .. 

Total,  Ml  snppieiiHntBk 

iwn  ArrBUTBUTioira 

TniBSBQ-Poet  Oaiae 

Interior' 

Uher-HEW^ 1 

Leiruilattve..  1.^ 

Stale.  Ja<;tlce,  ludlt^ry 

AjTlroHjire. 

Loan  iiniliiM  iialiina 

IndcpeodciU  «fiees 

OrnemI  ( Joverement-Comme 

Dt'fGme  . 

District  01  Columbia. ..I. .Ill 

Loan  autlwrliatton.... Z 

Federal  payment 

MUiUr>  onustnirtien .. . , 

FDTcigTi  a.'v'il'fance  

Palille  works """"! "". 

Su|>|>lrineuul.. II.™ 


Tatal.  IH2  appropt  laliona. 

Total,  all  approprialiana 

Total,  kMn  anthorizatlons 


Budget  estimates 


18.374214127 

600,000.088 

84024,000 


4SB4287.137 


437i.em.on 

7}>2.387,000 

4  0M,2sl.e61 

136.0IIS.86a 

4  086. 24<  ono 
(6izoon,(iao) 

4174,501,OOU 

606.  27S,  orr 

44306.945,000 

'294  to?.  306) 

(24,600.000) 

34  754000 

1. 047. 56K.  000 

4  9g3.<»1.000 

4000. 7m.  000 

I.13463U.M1 


85, 634, 2N,  926 


01,607.444063 
638,604000 


Amaunt  as  passeo 


$868,306,110 
604004  000 

47,214.600 


1.454724110 


4284^4000 

754  319, 000 
4  337.  467.  tW 

101 354  335 

751.   04050 

4M4  406.000 

(1024  884  000) 

4404.004000 

636,964000 

447iLiu4an 

(268,12-2.400) 

(29.000.000) 

B.  754  000 

M4  36400U 

4834245.  OOU 

4664  701.380 

674040,833 


77.896,020,688 


7S,  344744  807 
654900,000 


64.637,419.070 

004004000 

47.214.000 


42M.  634970 


Final  action, 
amonnt  as 
approved 


$1,604,055,637 

680;  000, 000 

47,214,000 


43(1.264637 


4327.631,000 
813.  399. 8^ 

4M1, 384000 
136,484086 

76403R,S6G 
5, 967.  457.  SOO 
(724  500.  OUO) 
9, 098.  71i9.  .V)0 
650.  ■iah.200 
44344294000 
(274  434360) 
(29. 000, 060) 
32.754000 
1, 024  144  750 
4.416.091,000 
4940.034  880 
4064604008 


84  343, 260. 198 


IM.  527. 804. 166 
754,500,600 


4  2<J4  764000 

779,158.650 
4  814I66.080 

135.434066 

754424550 
4*67. 494, 500 

(724S04(M) 
4984286,000 

•41,135.800 

44«046fi4a8O 

0J4  067.897) 

(24000,000) 
24  754  oat 

961.  COO.  760 
4. 123,  34.'),  000 
4908. 880.  OM 
1.124334341 


Ini 
eonipMnd 


-$3,581, 157. 4n 
^44814060' 


-4621,«67.4» 


-73.834000 

—4224  s* 

-84214081 

—064  737 

-34  468,652 

-121. 74*.  .^a* 

(-t-IU,  504  600) 

-204274000 

-24144280 

-(-2K.  fill.  000 

(-247545«iD 

(+4.400,000) 

-7.000.(100 

—85,  H77, 2iO 

-870.644000 

— 9I.M7,0S8 

-4304600 


84, 364  217, 636 


84604487.273 
784,900,000 


-1,964093.290 


—4.904964780 
+117,900.000 


#,1  51"'^  redaction."!  Inrlude  two  Items  .-tubnilttcd  directly  to  Senate  (S.  Doc  19): 
U)  B,964«M,C00  to  restore  fonds  of  Commo^Uty  Credit  Oorporation.  Kntire  esti- 
mate diaaUowcdm  eonfcrenoe;6l.961.itl48(jOr«snhniiltte<i  rorl'.'6?m  budget estimafcs 
for  Agricultnre  01  Doc.  l&Sl.  «)  »4i«^O0C  (or  "Paj ni.-nt  to  tlie  Fi.lcrnl  extfndi-l 
iSK??**,r*  /KS^^'"  '*^«»***on  made  by  Brtmte.  Resubmitted  to  Senate  for 
1803  in  Lafasr-HRW  MU  (R  Doc  m. 


'Includes  borrowlnR  authority  as  foDows:  Budcet  estimate,  $15,000,000;  Hoo 
reported  and  passed,  $14000,000;  Senate  reported  and  paved,  $10,000,808. 


NOTt.— ftjdeflnlte  api>ropriatians  are  fnduded  in  this  table. 
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COHTEMMMCM  KSPOBT  on  OPZM   SPACS  and  MA68 
TSAM8POKTATXON 

Mr.  WTTJiTAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  comment  on  the 
conferetice  report  on  the  supplemental 
appropria  :lons  bill,  Hil.  9169.  My  re- 
marks wlU  be  as  brief  as  possible  for  I 
do  not  want  to  unduly  delay  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate  in  these  final  hours 
of  the  session,  but  I  must  express  my 
astonishment  and  dismay  over  the  ac- 
tion of  the  conferees  In  hamstringing 
administrative  expenses  In  connection 
with  the  $75  million  mass  transix)rta- 
tion  and  $50  million  open  space  programs 
enacted  by  Congress  In  June.  This  ac- 
tion can  only  have  the  effect  of  seriovisly 
crippling  these  programs. 

These  programs  are  not  only  complex, 
thereby  necessitating  a  sufficient  nimi- 
ber  of  qualified  people  to  properly  ad- 
minister them,  they  are  also  vitally  Im- 
portant to  the  urban  and  metropolitan 
areas  across  the  country,  large  and 
small. 

I  know  that  traffic  congestion  and  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  mass  transporta- 
tion Is  perhaps  the  most  acute  problem 
facing  the  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut  metropolitan  area.  And 
even  as  far  away  as  Seattle,  Wash.,  I 
recently  came  across  an  editorial  from 
the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  comment- 
ing that  there  was  no  other  single  more 
Important  problem  than  this  facing  that 
city. 

The  problem  Is  no  less  Important  to 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the  coun- 
try. Three  hundred  smaller  towns  have 
lost  all  forms  of  public  transportation, 
mostly  bus,  since  the  war,  and  more  are 
on  the  way.  This  means  that  about  half 
the  pec^le  of  those  areas  are  deprived 
of  an  essential  service  because  they  are 
either  too  young,  too  old,  too  infirm,  or 
too  poor  to  drive  an  automobile. 

As  for  open  space,  every  year  more 
than  a  million  acres  of  farmland  fall 
before  the  onrush  of  urbanism,  and  resi- 
dential developments  are  sprawling  over 
the  countryside  at  an  accelerating  rate, 
pushing  nature's  horizon  farther  and 
farther  away  from  more  and  more  peo- 
ple. 

We  know  about  the  disappearance  of 
open  space  in  the  East,  because  we  have 
lost  so  much  of  it.  In  fact  New  York 
has  approved  a  $75  million  bond  issue 
by  the  overwhelming  margin  of  3  to  1, 
which  will  be  used  to  acquire  and 
preserve  park  and  open  space  land.  New 
Jersey's  legislature  unanimously  ap- 
proved a  $60  million  green  acres  bond 
Issue,  which  will  be  up  for  the  approval 
of  the  voters  this  November. 

But  this  is  not  just  a  problem  for  the 
megalopolis  of  31  million  people  living 
in  the  Northeast.  It  is  perhaps  even 
more  Important  to  the  hundreds  of 
smaller  rapidly  growing  urban  areas  of 
the  country,  which  still  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  preserve  reasonable  amounts 
of  open  space  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  urban  centers,  so  that  when 
the  growth  and  expansion  comes,  the 
open  space  will  be  there  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  total  environment. 

And  open  space  serves  so  many  vital 
purposes :  We  need  it  to  meet  our  recre- 
ational needs  that  cannot  be  met  by 


a  weekend  drive  to  the  coimtry ;  we  need 
it  for  our  children  so  they  can  have  a 
place  to  play  and  roam ;  we  need  to  hold 
on  to  our  most  scenic  areas;  we  need  It 
to  meet  a  multitude  of  urban  conserva- 
tion purposes;  we  need  It  to  provide 
buffers  between  communities  to  keep 
them  from  merging  into  an  indistin- 
guishable sea  of  subdivisions,  to  enhance 
adjacent  property  values  and  c\irb  the 
spread  of  blight  and  deterioration,  and 
to  provide  relief  from  the  concrete  and 
asphalt  of  urban  living. 

Evidence  of  the  importance  of  these 
two  programs  can  be  seen  in  the  dra- 
matic response  that  has  occurred  since 
enactment  of  the  programs  in  Jime.  The 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  has 
received  more  than  25  inquiries  and  re- 
quests for  assistance  under  the  mass 
transportation  program,  and  more  than 
95  under  the  open  space  program,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  application  forms  have 
not  even  been  printed  yet.  These  in- 
quiries have  come  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  list  of  the  Inquiries  and 
requests  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  simply  can- 
not understand  the  action  of  the  con- 
ferees in  denying  the  modest  requests  of 
the  administration  for  fimds  to  admin- 
ister these  two  programs — unless  the 
Housing  Agency  capitulates  to  the  whims 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees  and 
consents  to  this  usurpation  of  power  by 
these  committees. 

And  I  must  say,  frankly,  that  the  ac- 
tion strikes  me  as  a  brazen  attempt  to 
change  the  fundamental  character  of  a 
number  of  very  important  programs  in 
the  final  hours  of  this  weary  session  of 
Congress  when  most  of  the  Members 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  and  de- 
bate these  changes. 

If,  as  I  hope,  the  Agency  refuses  to 
accept  the  conditional  restrictions  of  the 
bill,  the  action  of  the  conferees  can  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  seriously  cripple 
these  two  vitally  Important  programs, 
because  the  Agency  Is  already  \mder 
strain  to  properly  administer  the  greatly 
expanded  programs  provided  In  this 
year's  Housing  Act. 

The  Agency  does  not  have  spare  per- 
sonnel around  to  assign  to  these  very 
complex  programs.  They  urgently  need 
competent,  qualified  people  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  technical  problems  of 
mass  transportation  and  open  space.  I 
think  the  conferees  made  a  serloxis  mis- 
take in  judgment  in  denying  funds  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  personnel. 

Nevertheless,  I  take  strong  exception— 
and  I  am  sure  a  great  many  other  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  will  too — to 
any  implication,  expressed  or  otherwise, 
on  the  part  of  the  conferees  that  the 
denial  of  administrative  funds  except  on 
their  terms  means  that  these  programs 
should  not  be  implemented  this  year.  I 
call  attention  that  there  were  18  cospon- 
sors  of  the  mass  transportation  bill  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  more  than  25 
companion  measures  In  the  House,  and 
I  am  sure  that  all  these  members  would 
join  me  in  the  behef  that  the  will  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  this  program 
was  expressed  In   the  passage  of   the 


Housing  Act  I  am  sure  they  would  join 
me  in  challenging  the  action  of  the  con- 
ferees. Likewise  I  am  sure  that  the 
cosponsors  and  supporters  of  the  open 
space  program  would  share  a  simillar 
view  with  respect  to  the  terms  Imposed 
on  that  program. 

Obviously  It  is  going  to  be  extremely 
difficult  for  the  Agency  to  effectively  Im- 
plement these  programs  under  these  to- 
tally unacceptable  conditions,  but  be- 
cause they  are  so  intimately  related  to 
the  urban  renewal  and  community  fa- 
cilities programs,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  Agency  will  recognize  the  urgency  of 
these  two  programs  and  reallocate  the 
resources  and  duties  of  existing  personnel 
in  order  to  give  these  programs  the  care- 
ful and  expeditious  attention  they  de- 
serve, even  if  it  means  working  over- 
time. Next  year  we  can  deal  with  the 
problems  caused  by  the  conferees. 

I  recognize  that  the  diversion  of  people 
from  the  urban  renewal  and  community 
facilities  programs  to  work  on  mass 
transportation  and  open  space  will  tax 
the  Agency's  ability  to  administer  the 
former  two  programs. 

But  I  believe  such  a  diversion  would  be 
amply  Justified,  indeed  Imperative;  for 
we  are  not  talking  here  about  a  problem 
of  delay.  E>elay8  in  the  processing  o?  a 
community  facilities  or  urban  renewal 
project  would  be  unfortunate,  but  the 
damage  would  not  be  irreparable. 

In  contrast,  delay  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  mass  transportation  will 
mean  a  continuation  of  the  downward 
spiral  in  transit  service,  which  has  de- 
clined about  38  percent  in  the  last  10 
years,  throwing  that  much  more  burden 
on  our  already  overcrowded  highways 
and  causing  that  much  more  despair  on 
the  part  of  central  city  businessmen 
whose  financial  contribution  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  city  will  depend  heavily  on 
whether  they  see  any  positive  action  to 
overcome  the  traffic  congestion  that  Is 
stifling  their  commercial  activity.  A 
continued  decline  and  loss  of  essential 
mass  transportation,  especially  rail 
transit,  will  mean  that  much  greater  cost 
when  it  is  ultimately  realized  that  the 
lost  facilities  will  have  to  be  replaced. 

Delay  In  the  Implementation  of  the 
open  space  program  will  mean  that  much 
more  loss  of  the  rapidly  disappearing 
open  space  land  around  the  urban  areas 
that  is  so  vitally  needed  for  recreation, 
conservation,  and  scenic  purposes.  Each 
new  subdivision  that  spreads  into  a 
stream  valley  or  flood  plain,  or  eats  into 
a  wooded  hillside,  or  sprawls  over  once 
scenic  and  pastoral  farmland  means  an 
Irreplaceable  loss  of  land  that  might  have 
been  and  perhaps  should  have  been 
saved. 

Unlike  other  programs,  delay  In  the 
prompt  Initiation  of  the  transit  and  open 
space  programs  will  mean  irretrievable 
economic  or  social  losses. 

In  the  confidence  that  a  great  many 
other  Members  of  this  and  the  other 
body  would  support  me  If  there  had  been 
time  to  alert  them,  I  strongly  urge  the 
Agency  to  refuse  the  "terms  "  of  the  con- 
ferees, recognize  the  urgency  of  these 
problems,  give  them  top  priority  and  use 
existing  personnel  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
grams to  the  best  of  Its  admittedly  han- 
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dlcapped  ability  as  promptly  as  possible, 
with  full  consciousness  that  when  Con- 
gress provided  the  Agency  with  $75  mil- 
lion for  mass  transportation  and  $50  mil- 
lion for  open  space,  it  fully  intended  that 
these  funds  would  be  wisely  used  as  they 
were  provided,  and  not  with  the  strings 
that  a  few  Members  of  Congress  have 
tied  on  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

CoNmiENCxfl.  Lrtzbs,  AND  Othes  Inquieizs 
ABotrr  Opkn<-6pacs  OBANn 

I.  mrATza 

California:  DlvUion  of  recreation,  depart- 
ment of  natural  rtaourcet;  Congreacman 
Ovana. 

Connecticut:  Conununity  development 
commlMlon  and  park  and  forest  commission. 

District  of  Columbia:  National  Capital 
Regional  Planning  Commission;  Recreation 
Department. 

Illinois:  nUnols  Association  of  Park 
DlstrlcU. 

Iowa:  State  conservation  commission. 

Michigan:  Congressman  O'Haka. 

New  Jersey.'  Representatives  of  depart- 
ment of  conservation  and  economic  devel- 
opment. 

North  Carolina :  North  Carolina  Recreation 
Commission. 

Pennsylvania:  Department  of  Internal 
affairs. 

Northern  Virginia:  Regional  park  au- 
thority. 

Washington:  State  parks  and  recreation 
commission   ( through  Senator  Jackson  ) . 

Wisconsin:  Oaylord  Nelson.  Governor;  di- 
rector, conservation  department. 

n.  cooNTnts.  crrtes,  and  towns 

Alabama:    Tuscalooaa.    Congressman    Sel- 

DEN. 

California:  Atasoadero.  Congressman 
Teaoue;  Burbank,  planning  commission; 
Pontana,  planning  commission;  Paclflca.  city 
manager;  Sacramento,  department  of  natural 
resources;  San  Prancasco.  city  and  county 
planning  commission  and  mayor;  Santa 
Clara,  director  of  planning;  Santa  Clara 
County,  planning  comrilsslon. 

Colorado:  Denver.  Interregional  county 
planning  commission;  Westminster,  metro- 
politan recreation  district. 

Connecticut:  Wetharsfield,  acting  town 
manager. 

Florida:  Dade  County,  planning  depart- 
ment; Miami,  parks  sod  recreation  depart- 
ment. 

Georgia:  Atlanta,  metropolitan  planning 
commission;  Dekalb  County  Planning  Com- 
mission; Valdosta.  Lowndes  County  Planning 
Commission. 

Hawaii.  Honolulu:  City  and  county  plan- 
ning commission. 

Idaho:    Nampa.    mayor. 

Illinois:  Cook  County  forest  preserve  dis- 
trict; Evanston.  director  of  city  planning; 
Lake  Bluff,  SUte  Senator  Robert  McClory; 
Lake  County.  Lake  County  Forest  Preserve; 
Mollne.  director  of  cltj'  planning;  Spring- 
field, Congressman  Mack. 

Indiana:  Marlon  County,  councilman. 

Iowa:  Waterloo,  director  of  LPA. 

Kentucky:    Lexington     city   manager. 

Louisiana:  Eunice,  aldermen;  Lake 
Charles,  metropolitan  planning  commission; 
Natchitoches.   Congrestsman   McSween. 

Maryland:  Baltimore,  planning  commis- 
sioner; Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
Counties,  Jesse  F.  Nicholson,  executive  di- 
rector, and  John  P.  Hewitt,  director  of  parks, 
Maryland  National  CaplUl  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission;  Somerset,  mayor. 

Massachusetts:  Danvcrs,  town  manager; 
Norwood,  selectman;  Shrewsbury,  town 
manager. 
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Michigan:  Ann  Arbor,  planning  depart- 
ment; Livonia,  city  planning  council;  Wash- 
tenaw County,  planning  commission. 

Minnesota:  Bloomlngton,  recreation  com- 
mission; Ramsey  County,  Senator  Hum- 
pheet;  St.  Paul,  parks  and  recreation  depart- 
ment. 

Mississippi.  Meridian:   Housing  authority. 

Missouri,   University   City:    City   manager. 

Montana,  Laurel:  Senator  Manstield. 

Nebraska,  Lincoln:  City  planning  director. 

New  Jersey,  Westfleld:  Administrative 
assistant. 

New  York:  Babylon.  Long  Island,  Long 
Island  SUte  Park  Commission;  Bear  Moun- 
tain. Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission; 
Buffalo,  commissioner  of  planning  and  pub- 
lic works;  Mlna.  town  supervisor;  Monroe 
County,  county  planning  council;  New  York 
City,  division  of  housing  and  community 
renewal;    Rye.  Congressman  Doolet. 

North  Carolina:  Charlotte,  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Planning  Commission;  Fayette- 
vUle.  director  of  planning;  Greensboro,  parks 
and  recreation  department,  and  mayor. 

Ohio:  Akron,  trlcounty  regional  planning 
commission;  Canton,  director  of  city  plan- 
ning; Cleveland,  metropolitan  park  district; 
Cuyahoga  FalU,  Sliver  Lake  Village  Council; 
Dayton,  director  of  welfare;  Kettering,  city 
manager;  Lakewood,  mayor;  Montgomery 
County,  Washington  Township  Park  Dis- 
trict; Toledo,  Michael  J.  Dumas,  mayor. 

Oregon:  Medford.  city  manager;  Reeds- 
port,  Congressman  Durno;  Willamette.  Mid- 
WUlamette   Valley   Planning   Commission. 

Pennsylvania:  Bucks  County:  Park  board, 
Robert  W.  Plerson,  executive  director,  county 
park  board;  Philadelphia,  development  coor- 
dinator's office;  Wllllamsport,  Congressman 
Schneebeu. 

South  Carolina.  Columbia:  Director  of 
city  planning. 

Tennessee:  Johnson  City,  city  manager; 
Waverley.  housing  authority. 

Virginia:  Arlington  County  Planning  of- 
fice;  Fairfax  County  Park  Authority. 

Wisconsin:  Madison  city  planning  direc- 
tor;  New  Berlin,  Senator  Psoxmire. 

m.   OBGANIZATIONS 

Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Committee:  Arthur  Davis,  director. 

Penjerdel:    (Open  space  consultants). 

Individual  prominent  writer:  William  Holly 
Whyte. 

The  regional  offices  have  Indicated,  as  of 
September  19,  1961.  Interest  expressed  by  the 
following  additional  localities:  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  Fremont.  Calif.;  Napa.  Calif.;  San  Jose, 
Calif.;  Sausallto.  Calif.;  SanU  Clara  Coun- 
ty. Calif.;  Honolulu.  Hawaii;  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  Waterloo,  Iowa;  Kansas  City.  Kans.; 
Wichita.  Kans.;  Lansing.  Mich.;  Warren, 
Mich.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Erie 
County.  NY.;  Trenton.  NJ.;  East  Liberty, 
Pa.;  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Scranton,  Pa.;  Wllkes- 
Barre,  Pa.;  San  Antonio.  Tex.;  Fond  du  Lac 
Wis. 

Requests  for  open  space  grants  which  Indi- 
cated dollar  amounts: 

Colorado:  Denver  and  region $2,000,000 

Pennsylvania: 

Delaware  County 120,  000 

McKeesport 73,  335 

Puerto  Rico 600.000 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee 2,  000,  000 

Illinois,  Cook  County  Forest  Pre- 
serve District 8,  000,  000 

REQUEST     FOR     tTRBAN      TRANSPORTATION     PLAN- 
NING  ASSISTANCE 

Locality:  Atlanta.  Ga.  Purpose:  Transpor- 
tation feasibility  study. 

Locality:  Ithaca,  NY.  Purpose:  Transpor- 
tation survey  of  their  bus  system  which  they 
will  take  over  from  a  private  bus  company. 

Locality:  South  Shore  Transportation  Dis- 
trict, Mass.  Purpose:  AsslsUnoe  in  the 
development  of  plans  for  urban  transporta- 
tion facilities. 


Locality:  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Ptirpose:  Plan- 
ning for  improved  city  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

Locality:  Seattle,  Wash.  Purpose:  Trans- 
portation study  of  metropolitan  area  from 
Seattle  to  Tacoma. 

Locality:  Boston,  Mass.  Purpose:  Plan- 
ning for  five  separate  projects  to  extend  and 
improve  rapid  transit  operations  in  the  Bos- 
ton area. 

Locality:  Chicago,  HI.  Purpose:  Research 
project  to  determine  the  type  of  financial 
structvu-e  that  would  provide  a  solution  to 
the  economic  needs  of  metropolitan  areas 
and  to  encourage  rapid  transit  development 
and  usage. 

LocaUty:  New  York,  N.Y.  Purpose:  Feasi- 
bility of  setting  up  a  new  agency  to  oper- 
ate commuter  services  on  the  New  Haven 
and  New  York  Central  Railroads. 

REQUEST     POE     MASS     TRANSPORTATION     DEMON- 
STRATION GRANTS 

Locality:  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Purpose: 
To  Install  part  of  their  new  rapid  transit 
system  which  would  help  to  discover  more 
efficient  and  economical  methods  of  mass 
movement  of  people. 

Locality:  Philadelphia,  Pa,  Purpose:  En- 
gineering and  land  acquisition  program  to 
double  downtown  stations,  eliminate  stub- 
end  terminals,  and  demonstrate  viability  of 
central  city. 

Locality:  PhUadephla,  Pa  Purpose:  To 
build  2.3-mlle,  high-speed  transit  link  be- 
tween airport  and  raUroad  station. 

Locality:  Detroit,  Mich.  Purpose:  25-mUe 
monorail  test  line  between  center  of  Pontlac 
and  Detroit  CBD. 

Locality:  Newark,  NJ.  Purpose:  Would 
pave  Newark,  N.J.,  subway  line  so  that  it 
could  be  converted  to  btis  use  for  more 
flexibility. 

Locality:  Atlanta,  Ga.  Purpose:  Down- 
town phase  of  distribution  program. 

Locality:  Ithaca,  N.Y.  Purpose:  Free  city 
bus  service. 

Locality:  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Purpose:  To 
construct  a  4-mlle  extension  to  Cleveland's 
Hopkins  Airport  of  the  present  Cleveland 
Transit  System. 

REQUEST  FOR   MASS  TRANSPORTATION  LOAMS 

Locality:  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Purpose: 
To  help  finance  new  rapid  transit  system  If 
approved  by  referendum  In  June  1962. 

Locality:  Augusta,  Ga.  Purpose:  To  pur- 
chase buses. 

Locality:  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Purpose:  To 
purchase  new  electric  and  dlesel  commuter 
railroad  cars. 

Locality:  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  Purpose:  To 
build  the  "backbone  route"  of  their  new 
rapid  transit  system, 

REQUESTS  FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ROUSING 
ACT  OF  1961 

St.  Petersburg.  Fla.;  San  Bernardino,  Calif.; 
Springfield,  Mo.;  Eugene.  Oreg.;  South  Shore 
Transjxjrtatlon  District  (Massachusetts); 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Augusta.  Oa. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr,  Pi-esident,  has 
the  conference  report  been  agreed  to? 
The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES   FROM    THE    HOUSE 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfikld,  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered, 
that  notwithstanding  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  present  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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III 


.^1 


PRIME  MnnSTEB  NEHRU 

Mr.  COOPER.     Mr.  President.  I  

very  sorry  that  I  was  not  oa  the  Senate 
floor  on  Monday,  when  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwatkr]  coixmiented 
upon  the  suggestion  of  tlae  majority 
leader.  Senator  Manstixu).  that  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  of  India  be  considered 
for  the  poeitian  of  Secretary-Oeneral  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Senator  MANsmcu)  had  the  ri^t  to 
make  such  a  proposal,  and  Senator 
Gold-water  had  the  right  to  voice  his 
objections  to  the  suggestion. 

I  believe  the  matter  is  academic,  for 
Mr.  Nehru  is  occupied  as  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  undoubted  leader  of  India.  It 
is  my  Judgment  that  he  would  not  con- 
sider the  office  of  Secretary-General,  as 
Interested  as  be  is  in  the  success  of  the 
United  NaUons. 

I  cMnment  on  the  matter  only  to  say 
ttiat  I  do  not  consider  that  the  views  of 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Arizona  con- 
cerning Prime  Minister  Nehru  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  views  of  the  Senate  or 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Our  Government  does  not  agree  with 
every  position  or  view  of  Mr.  Nehru  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  as  I  do  not. 
And  it  is  not  expected  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  »4r.  Nehru  will  agree 
with  every  position  of  the  United  States. 
However,  I  point  out  these  things  that 
we  should  remember  when  we  speak  of 
Mr  Nehru: 

He  is  the  leader  of  India — a  country  of 
nearly  400  million  people,  a  country  bor- 
dering the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
nist China — and  he  has  led  his  country 
for  years  in  the  path  of  parliamentary 
democracy,  free  institutions,  and  social 
justice — all  goals  that  have  been  the 
goals  of  our  coimtry  since  our  independ- 
ence. 

He  is  the  leader  of  a  country  which 
sent  medical  detachments  to  Korea,  and 
which  sent  troops  to  carry  out  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners  after  that  war. 
Only  lately,  when  other  U.N.  countries 
threatened  to  remove  their  peace  forces 
from  the  Congo,  he  halted  the  trend  by 
sending  to  the  Congo,  Indian  soldiers. 

At  the  United  Nations  he  has  spoken 
out  against  the  splitting  of  the  office  of 
Secretary -General.  And  at  the  Belgrade 
Conference,  even  though  that  conference 
disappointed  the  people  of  our  country, 
he  pointed  out  to  its  delegates  that  the 
overwhelming  issues  before  the  world 
are  those  of  war  or  peace.  Berlin,  nuclear 
weapons. 

I  will  not  continue,  for  Prime  Minister 
Nehru's  record  is  well  known  in  our  coun- 
try and  in  the  world.  He  is  antitotall- 
tarian;  he  is  democratic;  he  is  devoted  to 
peace. 

I  repeat  that  our  foreign  policy  seeks 
a  world  of  independent,  sovereign,  demo- 
cratic nations.  That  is  best  for  our  se- 
curity, for  a  world  order  of  law.  and  for 
peace.  And  that,  I  believe,  is  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Nehru  for  his  country. 


NEED  FOR  EXTENSION  OP 
SUGAR  ACT 

Mr.  CARROLL,  tdi.  President,  as  this 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  draws 
to  a  close,  it  is  not  Inappropriate  to  dis- 


cuss what  should  be  the  first  order  of 
business  In  Jannary. 

My  mail  has  been  heavy.  In  recent 
weeks,  with  letters  from  farmers  in 
OokirMlo  asking  rae  to  assure  them  that 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  will  be  called 
up  as  first  order  of  business  in  January. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  that  renewal 
of  the  Sugar  Act  should  receive  high 
priority  In  the  second  session  of  this 
Congress. 

I  hope  the  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees will  make  plans  this  fall  for  early 
hearings  in  January,  so  that  a  bill  will 
be  moved  speedily  once  we  reconvene. 

Partial  hearings  have  already  been 
held  in  the  House.  On  May  18  and  19 
the  Agriculture  Committee  heard  be- 
tween 50  and  60  witnesses  from  15 
States,  a  demonstration  of  the  intense 
interest  in  this  issue. 

The  Sugar  Act,  which  was  fathered  by 
one  of  Colorado's  most  eminent  and 
beloved  political  statesmen,  the  late 
Senator  Ed  Costlgan.  win  expire  on  Jime 
31  of  next  year. 

On  July  3  of  last  year  we  extended 
the  act  to  March  31  of  this  year. 

This  year  we  extended  it  to  June  31 
of  next  year. 

When  we  reconvene  In  January.  I  hope 
we  will  begin  to  work  seriously  on  a 
permanent  sugar  law. 

This  legislation  has  worked  to  the 
benefit  of  producer  and  consumer  and 
brought  stability  to  the  sugar  industry. 

This  legislation  deserves  extension. 

It  needs  revision  to  take  into  account 
the  world  events  that  have  reshaped  the 
relationships  of  the  world's  sugar  pro- 
ducing and  sugar  consiuning  areas.  But 
once  the  act  is  adjusted  to  contempo- 
rary conditions  it  should  be  extended  for 
a  long  enough  period  to  give  our  sugar- 
beet  farmers  a  stable  foundation  upon 
which  they  can  plan  their  crops. 

Right  now  the  farmers  are  disturbed 
over  the  possibility  of  excess  production 
and  falling  sugar  prices. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Colorado  sugar- 
beet  crop  for  this  year  was  predicted  to 
top  2.8  million  tons,  the  largest  in  30 
years. 

With  sugar  prices  steadily  falling  and 
supplies  increasing,  the  farmer  ts  natu- 
rally fearful  that  if  action  is  not  taken 
swiftly  on  revision  and  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act  he  will  face  further  depressed 
prices  as  foreign  sugar  floods  the  market 

This  is  why  we  must  begin  early  in 
1962  to  revise  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act. 

It  will  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  sugar- 
beet  farmers  if  we  procrastinate  on  the 
Sugar  Act  extension  and  then  in  June 
extend  it  once  more  for  a  limited  period. 
The  fanners  want  long-range  stability. 
Colorado  has  considerable  interest  in 
a  stable  sugar  program. 

Colorado  Is  the  second  largest  sugar- 
beet  producing  State  in  the  United 
States. 

Only  two  States  in  the  Nation  harvest 
more  than  100,000  acres  of  sugarbeets 
a  year — Colorado  and  California.  Colo- 
rado harvested  155,100  acres  in  1960; 
California  208.000  acres. 

Cok>rado  has  the  most  beet-producing 
farms  of  any  State  in  the  Nation  pro- 
ducing sugarbeets.  We  have  4.285  beet 
farms.  The  next  State  Is  Idaho  with 
4.047. 


Colorado  has  the  most  number  of  per- 
sons ^giMe  for  payments  under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948.  We  have  SJlt. 
Idaho  has  6,371. 

Out  of.  22  siigarbeet  States,  Colorado 
is  second  in  tons  of  beets  harvested 
(2.761.000  in  1960)  and  second  In  Sugar 
Act  payments. 

Colorado  has  more  sugarbeet  factories 
than  any  other  State  In  the  Union. 
Colorado  has  14  factories;  California 
has  10;  the  next  nearest  State  has  S. 

All  of  this  means  that  my  State  wlU 
have  a  real  stake  In  the  actions  taken  by 
Congress  next  year  on  sugar. 

What  we  will  do  next  January  will  bear 
heavily  on  the  economy  of  my  State. 

Last  year  Colorado  farmers  earned 
$42,464,069  from  sugarbeets. 

At  the  same  time  another  $25  mllllan 
was  paid  out  to  workers  in  the  14  Colo- 
rado sugarbeet  processing  plants. 

Sugar  Is  a  $70  million  income  producer 
in  my  State. 

The  National  Beet  Growers  Federa- 
tion has  its  headquarters  In  Greeley. 
Colo. 

They  have  been  concerned  with  falling 
sugar  prices  and  the  current  excess  sup- 
ply of  sugar. 

On  August  9  of  this  year  the  federa- 
tion wrote  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  Freeman,  expressing  their  oonoem 
over  these  developments  and  sent  me  a 
copy  of  their  letter.  These  farmers  hope 
that  a  new  Sugar  Act  will  help  stabilize 
these   new,  unsettling  conditions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fed- 
eration's letter  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  jwinted  in  the  Rxcosi), 
as  follows: 

NaTIDI*  AL  BEXT  OBOWmS  FKDOLATIOIf , 

Grreley.  Colo..  Auguat  9,  IMl. 
The  Honorable  Okvtlle  Fbkxiiaiv, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxar  Ms.  Sbckztakt:  Sugarbeet  groww» 
are  noting  with  a  great  deal  of  concern  th« 
continued  wealcneoB  In  the  nigar  price  strac- 
tore.  This  weakneaa  la  occurring  In  the  raw 
price  and  has  been  apparent  In  refined  mgar 
price*  for  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  spot  raw  prtcea  at  New  Tortt  har* 
sharply  declined  from  the  June  1  level  of 
•6.65  to  W.Ol  on  August  7,  a  drop  of  64 
cents  per  hundredweight,  or  nearly  10  per- 
cent in  a  period  of  slightly  orer  a  month. 

Refined  sugair  prices  have  not  declined  ao 
markedly.  Beet  sugar  basis  prices  declined 
from  18.60  per  hundredweight  on  July  0  to 
»8.40. 

If  raw  sugar  Is  purchased  In  any  Urge 
amount  at  the  $6.01  level  w  can  expect 
much  lower  basis  prices  In  refined  stisar, 
especlaUy  beet  sugar. 

Sugarbeet  growers  share  proportionately 
In  the  net  price  received  by  their  processors 
and  under  present  marketing  condltloru.  un- 
less action  Is  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  returns  to  sugarbeet  grow- 
ers win  be  drastically  reduced. 

When  President  Kennedy  approved  the  new 
farm  bUi  on  Tuesday.  August  8.  he  stated 
that  "(This  U)  a  major  step  toward  a  sound 
agricultural  economy  and  a  better  life  for 
the  fanners  of  this  country."  This  bill,  as 
we  understand  It.  U  designed  to  improve  farm 
Income*.  Tbe  professed  policies  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  with  respect  to  agrl- 
cult\ire  Is  to  raise  farm  income,  and  yet  tbe 
domestic  sugar  producing  industry — botli 
beet  and  cane — are  faced  with  lower  returns 
tmless  Immediate  action  Is  taken  to  strength- 
en the  market. 
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It  Is  quite  apparent  that  an  excess  supply 
of  sugar  Is  being  forced  on  the  market  from 
foreign  sources.  We  note  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  sugar  has  fallen  behind  deliveries 
.  of  a  year  ago.  Our  information  indicates 
that  actual  consumptlcn  oT  sugar  this  year 
win  be  somewhere  la  the  neighborhood  of 
9.500,000  tons,  raw  value.  The  estimate  of 
consumption  which  has  been  established  by 
your  Department  U  10  million  tons  of  which 
9.500.000  tons  have  be«!n  allocated  to  both 
domestic  and  foreign  producers.  This  would 
Indicate  an  excess  of  some  400,000  tons  of 
sugar  over  and  above  the  actual  requlre- 
menu  of  this  country. 

We  are  fully  cognltant  of  the  Interna- 
tional Implications  with  respect  to  alloca- 
tion of  sugar  quotas  by  the  many  aspiring 
foreign  contenders  to  the  UJ3.  sugar  mar- 
ket, however  we  are  at  a  loss  to  undersund 
why  the  American  farmer  must  be  forced 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  D\erzealous  actions  on 
the  part  of  some  officials  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

We  do  not  suggest  specific  actions  to  be 
taken,  due  to  foreign  policy  Implications. 
There  are,  however,  two  possible  actions 
which  come  to  mlnd-»<)ne  Is  to  reduce  the 
overall  estimate  of  coiuimiptlon  from  the 
present  high  level  to  a  more  reallsUc  basis, 
or  to  freese  Imports  of  nonquota  sugars  at 
some  percentage  figure  less  than  100  per- 
cent. The  latter  might  oflTer  the  best  solu- 
tion as  It  does  have  precedence  through  the 
operaUon  of  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment, of  which  most  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  nonquota  sugar  are  signatory. 

Sugarbeet  growers  lock  to  you.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, as  their  champion  In  the  Interests  of 
American  agriculture.  We  know  that  our 
request  for  Immediate  action  will  receive 
your  sympatheUc  consideration. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Richasd  W.  Blaks. 
Xxecutive  Secretary. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent news  article,  summarizing  the 
sugar  problems  facing  the  Congress  next 
January,  appeared  in  the  Daily  Sen- 
tinel of  Grand  Junction  of  Colorado  on 
September  10.  It  was  written  by  Ovid 
A.  Martin  of  the  Associated  Press.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  news  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SuGAB   Next   Conckessional  Fakm    Pkobluc 
(By  Ovid  A.  Martin) 

WASHiNCToif .— A  big  quesUon  the  Kennedy 
administration  and  Congress  must  settle 
early  next  year  Is  whether  It  wUl  permit  an 
expansion  In  the  domestic  production  of 
sugarbeets. 

The  decision  must  be  made  within  the 
framework  of  the  Nation's  Government-man- 
aged sugar  economy.  Under  congressional 
direction,  the  Government  divides  the  do- 
mestic sugar  market  among  domestic,  off- 
shore and  foreign  producing  areas. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  stabilize 
prices  and  supplies  and  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic Industry  against  foreign  areas  able  to 
produce  the  food  product  more  cheaply. 

Strong  pressures  are  being  exerted  on  the 
administration  and  Congress  to  give  the  do- 
mestic beet  sugar  area  a  larger  share  of  the 
US.  market.  This  pressure  has  grown  in 
intensity  since  the  United  States  cut  off  im- 
ports from  Cuba. 

The  threatening  International  situation 
also  Is  exerting  an  Influence  In  the  same  di- 
rection. Leaders  In  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
and  mainland  cane  sugar  areas  say  this 
country  should  not  depend  as  heavily  as  It 
does  on  foreign  supplies — supplies  that  could 
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be  cut  off  In  event  of  war.  ThU  happened 
during  both  World  War  I  and  World  War  n. 
The  decision  must  be  made  by  next  July  1 
when  the  present  sugar  law  expires.  With- 
out such  a  program,  markets  would  be  open 
to  anyone,  and  domestic  producers  fear  they 
would  suffer  from  a  heavy  Inflow  of  foreign 
sugar  that  wovUd  depress  prices  below  their 
production   costs. 

Under  the  present  quota  system,  the  do- 
mestic beet  sugar  area  has  a  basic  share  of 
about  22  percent  of  the  market.  However, 
Its  total  share  this  year  will  be  about  26  per- 
cent because  It  has  been  allocated  shares  In 
deflclU  In  quotas  for  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  latter  two  areas  do  not  have 
enough  to  fill  their  full  quotas. 

As  things  stand  now,  the  domestic  beet 
area  faces  the  prospect  of  Government- 
enforced  cutbacks  In  1962 — from  the  26- 
percent  level  of  this  year  to  Its  basic  share 
of  about  22  percent.  That's  because  of  the 
possibUlty  both  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  may 
be  able  to  come  much  closer  to  filling  1962 
quotas.  Too,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
overall  quotas  of  10  million  tons  this  year 
may  be  reduced  somewhat  next  year.  Extra 
supplies  are  being  accumulated  In  the  do- 
mestic  supply  this  year. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  not  yet 
decided  what  Its  position  will  be  regarding 
future  quotas.  Congress  will  await  the  ad- 
ministration's reconunendatlons,  which  will 
not  go  to  Capitol  Hill  before  the  1962  session. 
The  administration  must  tackle  the  sugar 
problem  In  relation  to  foreign  policy  as  well 
as  In  relation  to  desires  of  domestic  growers. 
It  wants  to  obtain  considerable  supplies  from 
friendly  foreign  countries  which  need  the 
American  market. 

Complicating  the  matter  for  the  adminis- 
tration is  the  futiu-e  of  Cuba.  Officials  are 
wondering  if  It  would  be  wise.  In  passing 
new  long-term  sugar  controls,  to  provide  for 
a  possible  return  of  Cuba  as  a  major  \JB. 
supplier.  Certainly,  there  would  be  pressure 
from  that  country  for  reestabllshment  of  a 
Cuban  quota  shovild  the  Castro  regime  be 
overturned  and  a  friendly  government  es- 
tablished In  Its  place. 

Any  substantial  Increase  given  domestic 
beet  growers  would  have  to  be  for  a  long- 
term  period.  At  the  present  time,  the  beet 
area  U  producing  at  about  the  top  of  the 
capacity  of  present  plants  to  process  beets. 

A  new  plant  would  cost  an  estimated  $15 
million.  No  processor  would  build  a  new  one 
unless  assured  of  a  supporting  acreage  of 
beeU  for  a  long  period.  In  other  words,  any 
Increase  In  the  share  of  the  beet  area  would 
have  to  be  permanent.  This  means  that  It 
would  not  be  practical  to  give  the  beet  area 
a  big  share  of  a  potential  future  Cuban 
share. 

The  most  active  organization  In  the  beet 
sugar  field  Is  the  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  representing  processors. 
Beet  growers  have  their  own  organizations, 
mostly  on  a  sUtewlde  basis.  Their  posi- 
tions are  represented  not  only  by  these  or- 
ganizations but  by  lawmakers  from  States 
which  grow  beets.  Beets  today  are  pro- 
duced In  22  States  and  are  processed  In  64 
factories  located  In  16  States  and  owned  by 
16  companies. 

The  Beet  Sugar  Association  has  not  yet 
come  out  with  formal  recommendations  for 
the  new  sugar  legislation  Congress  must  take 
up  next  year.  Officials  said  Its  recommenda- 
tions undoubtedly  will  call  for  several 
changes  In  the  present  quota  setup. 

One  would  be  an  enlargement  of  the  pres- 
ent quota  to  permit  some  new  areas  and 
growers  to  produce  beets.  Such  an  enlarge- 
ment would  provide  the  encouragement  of 
erection  of  a  new  plant  or  so. 

Another  change  would  be  granting  the 
beet  area  a  larger  share  In  the  year-to-year 
growth  In  sugar  demands  of  an  Increasing 
population.  Under  the  present  program,  the 
area's  share  of  the  growth  Is  about  23  per- 
cent. 


A  third  change  would  be  an  allowance,  in 
terms  of  increased  quotas,  for  new  techno- 
logical advances  Increasing  the  yield  of  beets 
per  acre. 

Grower  groups  also  want  similar  changes, 
although  some  demand  an  even  larger  In- 
crease In  quotas  than  the  beet  association 
has  In  mind. 

There  Is  little  demand  for  an  Increase  In 
the  mainland  cane  sugar  quota.  This  sugar 
Is  produced  solely  In  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
This  area  Is  not  quite  meeting  Its  1961 
quota,  which  Is  about  6.7  percent  of  the 
total  market. 

A  recent  Agriculture  Department  study 
looking  as  far  ahead  as  1970  said  there  was 
no  prospect  of  a  shortage  of  foreign  sugar 
for  meeting  U.S.  Import  needs.  This  study 
said  almost  9  million  tons  would  be  avail- 
able with  present  Imports  of  upward  of  5 
million  tons. 

"Looking  ahead  over  the  next  decade,  the 
United  States  need  not  fear  that  the  break 
in  the  traditional  flow  of  Cuban  sugar  to 
the  United  States  (even  if  It  should  persist) 
will  bring  a  shortage  of  sugar  available 
to  It"  the  report  said. 

The  study  said  that  the  domestic  beet 
area  could  be  expected  to  Increase  Its  pro- 
duction nearly  two-thirds  by  1970  If  present 
prices  remained  near  current  levels  and  re- 
strictions permitted  such  an  increase. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Government  Is 
considering  placing  acreage  restrictions  and 
marketing  limitations  on  the  1962  beet  crop 
and  beet  sugar.  There  are  no  controls  this 
year.  The  prospect  of  controls  next  year  is 
based  upon  the  possibility  of  a  smaller  total 
beet  sugar  quota  next  year.  Controls  would 
require  some  cutback  In  acreages  and  In 
marketings. 

The  beet  Industry  Is  divided  on  this. 
Growers  are  opposing,  but  some  processors 
see  accumulation  of  costly  inventories  In 
their  hands  and  possibly  lower  sugar  prices 
If  restrictions  are  not  imposed.  Such  a  cut- 
back would  be  made  only  if  Congress  did  not 
increase  the  beet  area  quota  before  1962  crop 
planting  time — a  development  considered 
unlikely. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  a  com- 
prehensive and  bold  statement  on  our 
sugar  problems  was  made  last  Jime  in 
New  York  by  Senator  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son of  New  Mexico,  when  he  addressed 
the  Sugar  Club. 

Senator  Anderson  called  this  "the  year 
of  decision  on  sugar."  He  covered  the 
entire  story  of  what  some  of  us  have 
tried  to  accomplish  in  the  last  3  years  in 
the  Senate  on  sugar  legislation  and  he 
describes  clearly  what  we  need  in  our 
revision  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Statement  by  Senator  Andkrson  at  the 
Sugar  Club,  Savoy  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  June  8, 1961 ) 

Thx  Ykab  or  Decision  on  Sugax 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  thU  Is  a  de- 
lightful occasion.  When  your  president  In- 
vited me,  he  told  me  that  I  would  be  the  10th 
and  final  speaker  on  yoxir  series  of  programs 
for  this  season.  Since  accepting  the  Invita- 
tion— which  I  did  with  some  hesitation,  I 
admit — I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reviewing 
the  subjects  and,  to  a  degree,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  addresses  delivered  In  this 
fortim  by  my  predecessors,  and  It  has  been 
an  Illuminating  experience.  I  was  Impressed 
both  by  the  caliber  and  variety  of  your  speak- 
ers— noted  leaders  In  the  sugar  indiistrles  or 
governments  of  six  nations.  It  is  rewarding 
merely    to   Join    such    Illustrious    company. 
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Sugar  aub  is  a  fartnn  which  has 
to  mtek.  and  crwutiteir  dlverfcct 
potntB  of  Tlrw  and  which  doei  not  ahun.  but 
rather  Invites,  the  controversial.  In  thU  at- 
B.  Im  a  tonxm  which  encourages  free 
I  feel  perfectly  at  home. 

It  Is  lltttng  that  this  year,  particularly,  you 
chose  to  air  a  variety  of  opinions  and  facts 
about  sugar  and  sugar  programs.  For  the 
oonakleratlon  of  many  factors  and  facets  \m 
essential  for  arriving  at  wise  decisions  con- 
cerning future  U.S.  policy  an  sugar.  And 
this  Is  the  year  of  decision  on  sugar. 

For  sound  and  compelling  reasons,  this 
should  be  the  year  of  decision.  Our  na- 
tional sugar  policy  has  been  the  Tlctlm  of 
delays.  Indecision,  and  drifting  for  nearly  3 
years— ever  rince  the  trtie  nature  of  the 
regime  Instituted  by  the  bearded  dictator 
of  Cuba  became  plainly  evident  to  all  but 
those  who  would  not  see.  We  cannot  afford 
to  wear  our  blinders  any  longer. 

To  refresh  our  memories,  let  us  review  the 
record  of  delays,  and  the  reasons  for  them, 
over  the  last  2  years. 

We  all  remember  that  the  Sugar  Act  of 
'1948.  as  amended  In  1986,  was  due  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  1900.  So,  In  the  early  part 
of  1959.  Members  of  the  Congress  began 
to  confer  with  representatives  of  the  sugar 
Industry  to  explore  what  amendments,  if 
any.  should  be  made  In  the  law  for  the 
period  of  Its  next  extension.  This  was  In 
accordance  with  established  precedent 
Most  extensions  of  the  Sugar  Act  wisely  have 
been  made  dtirlng  the  year  preceding  the 
year  of  expiration.  Sugar  producers,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  need  time  to  plan  for 
the  production  adjustments  and  prepare  for 
other  changes  any  amendments  In  the  act 
might  require. 

But  this  was  1059.  Castro  had  Just  come 
to  power.  Within  a  few  short  weeks  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  many  Americans  had 
welcomed  the  Cuban  revolution  was  being 
dampened  by  the  Uoodletting  of  the  Castro 
firing  squads.  Then,  on  the  17th  of  May  1959, 
OMtro  Issued  his  decree  expropriating  sxigar 
lands  without  compensation.  The  avowed 
objective  was  to  divide  the  large  eeUtes.  In- 
cluding the  huge  oorporate  holdings  of  sugar 
ImkU.  Into  small  tracta.  and  to  turn  each 
■nuOl  tract  over  to  %  different  Individual 
tvram.  However  desirable  land  reform  may 
have  been,  it  nimA  doubts  about  Cuba's 
tutor*  lUfar  pro^tocUoo.  It  stirred  mem- 
ortM  of  bow  suc«r  productloa  bad  dropped 
ttratfUMOly  In  other  pftrts  oT  the  world— 
iBdoMala  and  Mexloo  tor  ecample— when 
ttf*  large  ancar  eeutae  were  divided  under 
tectf  ratom  programa.  The  Cuban  decree 
lanaratod  a  stRwg  taellng  that  unUl  the  di- 
rection ot  Cuba's  fator*  coune  became  un- 
mistakably clear,  action  on  a  long-range 
•ugar  bin  should  be  postponed. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  this  audience  why 
tiM  Cuban  situation  and  serlovis  questions 
about  her  futxire  cours-,  prompted  that  decl- 
aloc.  I  have  a  well-worn  chart  which  serves 
to  Illustrate  graphically  our  past  dependence 
upon  Cuban  sugar  supplies. 

In  any  event,  the  path  Cuba  seemed  to  be 
taking  In  the  summer  of  IM9  caused  the  first 
delay  In  enacting  sugar  leglslatloii. 

By  the  first  part  of  1900,  that  path  was 
crystal  ctaar.  The  anti-American  diatribes, 
which  had  begun  as  occasional  nunbles.  had 
by  tbrsn  risen  to  shrill  and  continuous  blasts. 
Barly  In  the  year,  Cuba  completed  a  huge 
sugar  deal  with  Russia,  which  included  a 
barter  of  Cuban  su^^ar  for  Russian  "hard- 
ware." Cuba's  direction  was  Indeed  clear — 
aad  Um  Cuban  sugar  quota  thus  became  a 
matter  of  extreme  Importance  In  the  foreign 
tvlaUons  of  the  United  States. 

Beoognlatng  this,  seraral  bills  were  intro- 
In  Congress  la  the  early  months  of 
year  which  would  have  given  the  Presl- 
ttenC  at  Vb»  United  States  the  airthority  to 
the  CObaa  qtiota  tf  he  deemed  such 
to  bs  im  the  best  interests  of  tbs 


United  States.  An  adjustirent  of  domestic 
quotas  was  Included  in  these  bills  to  give 
recognlUoQ  to  production  levels  that  had 
been  reached  In  the  mainland  cane  and 
domestic  beet  areas. 

In  spite  of  continued  worsening  relations 
with  Cuba  and  In  spite  of  repeated  requests 
from  our  President  for  authority  over  the 
Cuban  sugar  quota,  action  on  sugar  legis- 
lation was  delayed  and  delayed.  As  you 
know,  since  sugar  legislation  Involves  a  tax. 
parliamentarians  have  ruled  that  It  miut 
originate  In  the  House.  Finally,  on  the  first 
day  of  July — only  a  few  hours  before  a  con- 
gressional recess  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nating conventions  was  scheduled  to  begin — 
the  House  of  Representatives  sent  a  sugar 
bill  over  to  the  Senate. 

By  that  time,  the  Issue  had  narrowed  al- 
mostly  solely  to  the  question  of  granting  ths 
President  the  authority  to  set  the  Cuban 
quota  in  the  national  Interest.  By  that 
time,  too,  with  the  year  half  gone.  Cuba  had 
been  able  to  enter  into  the  United  States 
almost  four-fifths,  some  78  percent,  of  her 
1960  quota — all  but  700XKX)  tons  of  her  orig- 
inal 1960  quota  of  3,199,655  tons.  The  de- 
lays had  paid  off  for  Castro,  at  least. 

In  a  memorable  all-night  session,  July  2 
and  3.  we  did  give  the  President  the  power 
he  so  sorely  needed  over  the  Cuban  quota. 
The  Senate  sought  also  to  give  him  eome 
leeway  In  determining  where  supplies  to  re- 
place Cuban  sugar  would  come  from.  Ths 
Senate,  In  fact,  passed  my  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  which  would  have 
broadened  his  authority  In  this  respect. 
Again  a  question  of  foreign  policy  was  in- 
volved, this  time  concerning  oiu'  relations 
with  all  of  Latin  America  In  a  serious  Issue 
pertaining  to  the  late  Dominican  dictator. 
The  House  bill  made  it  mandatory  to  allo- 
cate Trujlllo  an  additional  share  of  the  U.S. 
sus;ar  market.  It  would  have  extended  this 
mandatary  requirement  to  the  end  of  1961. 
The  Senate  sought  to  shorten  the  time  to 
the  end  of  1960,  In  the  hope  this  would  pro- 
vide the  Incentive  for  passing  more  satis- 
factory legislation  after  the  recem.  We 
wound  up,  as  you  remember,  with  a  law  sx- 
plrlng  the  last  day  of  March  IMl. 

We  did  get  a  sugar  bUl  after  the  reoeaa. 
only  a  couple  of  days  before  ths  ggtb  Ooo- 
grass  was  aobadulad  to  adjourn  sin*  dla. 
But  It  was  eassntially  tbs  same  old  bUl;  Um 
only  prtaelpal  ohanga  wm  to  eztoad  tbs  law 
unui  tbs  and  of  IMI.  In  tbs  Sanato  Ptnaaea 
OommltSs*.  of  wblob  I  am  a  mambar.  «• 
amsndad  tba  bUl  to  giva  tbs  PrasMaat 
authority  to  prevent  automatto 
or  addlttonal  sogar  from  the  Domlaloan  R*> 
ptiblle.  and  to  give  htm  authority  to  psrmlt 
Amfsrlcan  sugar  producers  to  share  In  ra> 
placing  Cuban  sugar  in  ths  American  mar- 
kat.  Once  again  the  Houm  had  different 
Idaaa.  The  result  was  no  new  law — no  recog- 
nltton  of  the  crlUcal  foreign  relaUons  prob- 
lems involved — only  a  further  postponement 
o(  a  genuine  solution  and  a  continuation  ot 
the  disturbing  trade  unoertalntlee  caused  by 
the  March  81  expiration  date. 

This  year,  the  story  of  delay  and  postpone- 
ment was  repeated.  But  sUU  there  was  no 
recognition  at  the  needs  of  the  domestic 
cane-  and  beet-sugar-produclng  industry  In 
the  bill  that  came  over  from  the  House,  only 
9  days  before  the  act  was  due  to  expire.  The 
Senate  Included  my  amendment  which  would 
have  given  domestic  cane-  and  beet-sugar 
producers,  rather  than  foreign  suppliers,  first 
opportunity  to  fill  the  former  C\iban  quota. 
This  amendment  lost  out  In  tbs  conference 
between  the  two  Housee.  The  House  report 
did.  however,  contain  a  pledge  to  begin  hear- 
ings on  a  long-range  bill  during  the  month 
of  May.  and  to  give  new  domestic  producers 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees  also  reduced   the   term  of   the  bUl 

again  In  an  effort  to  provide  the  Incentive  for 
earlier  action  on  a  long-range  bill. 

So  now  we  have  a  Sugar  Act  that  Is  doe  to 
expire  June  80,  1962.     And  again  we 


voices  counseling  delay,  and  more  delay,  on 
writing  a  long-range  Sugar  Act.  And  we  see 
signs  of  the  same  old  delaying  tactics. 

I  am  sure  you  whose  lives  and  Qvellhood 
are  so  Intimately  Involved  In  the  sugar  busi- 
ness recognize  why  there  mtist  be  no  more 
delay.  Delay  breeds  uncertainties,  and  only 
a  handful  of  speculators  profit  from  uncer- 
tainty. For  all  the  others  Involved  In  sugar — 
donxestlc  producers,  foreign  suppliers,  re- 
finers, brokers,  and  especially  consumers — the 
stability  brought  to  the  market  and  to  sup- 
plies has  been  one  of  the  major  benefits  of 
the  Sugar  Act. 

The  yearning  for  stability  Is  not  new.  Re- 
cently I  reread  some  of  the  testimony  given 
In  1945  at  hearings  of  the  Special  House 
Committee  to  Investigate  Food  Shortages,  of 
which  I  was  chairman.  A  thread  running 
through  nearly  all  the  testimony — much  of 
it  by  persons  now  In  this  room — was  deep 
concern  about  uncertainties  of  supply  and 
price.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  now  plagued 
by  a  shortage  of  world  sxigar  supplies,  as  we 
were  then.  But  we  shall  continue  to  be 
distiubed  by  marketing  uncertainties  of 
varloiu  kinds  as  long  as  our  sugar  policy 
drifts  as  it  is  now  drifting. 

Certainly  this  drifting  Is  not  satisfac- 
tory to  consumers,  who  wtsit  and  need  ths 
assvuimce  of  supplies  and  the  price  stability 
that  a  long-range  Sugar  Act  will  bring. 

Certainly  the  cane  sugar  refiners  should 
welcome  greater  assurance  of  supplies  and 
some  forward  identification  and  designation 
of  domestic  and  foreign  raw  sugar  sources. 
These  things,  as  well  as  relative  price  sta- 
bility, a  long-range  Sugar  Act  will  bring. 

Certainly  the  sugar  brokers  will  welcome 
a  long-range  act.  because  It  will  help  to 
maintain  their  role  in  sugar  marketing.  The 
longer  we  drift,  the  greater  danger  there  ts 
of  deeper  Government  Involvenient  In  the 
sugar  buslnses.  Tou  remember  the  Oovem- 
ment  Involvement  during  and  Immediately 
after  the  Second  World  War.  I  remember 
that  when  I  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Z 
was  obliged  to  negotiste  for  and  purchase 
in  one  transaction  the  entire  Cuban  sugar 
crop  for  3  full  years,  nearly  a  billion  dollar 
deal.  None  of  us.  particularly  no  sugar 
broker,  wants  a  return  to  a  situation  that 
makss  that  neoessary  again.  Bat  the  longsr 
wa  drift,  the  greater  la  tbt  possibility  that 
wa  wUl  bs  forced  into  it. 

Oartalnly  our  laok  at  Arm  rutura  polley 
Is  disturbing  to  the  foreign  auppUen  to  our 
market.  They  want  a  long-range  Bugar  Ae% 
to  spall  out  that  policy  so  they  may  saaalMy 
plan  thsir  production.  Tbs  qussUoa  of  tor> 
sign  sugar  Imports  is  also  inextricably  wovaa 
Into  the  fabric  of  our  ralaUons  wttb  LaUm 
Amsrloa.  and  the  Praaldent  needs  a  long* 
range  program  on  stigar  to  fit  Into  other 
long-range  programs  for  Latin  America. 

In  tbs  foreign  field,  we  must  remember 
also  that  the  Intsmational  Sugar  CounoU 
will  meet  In  Geneva  In  September,  to  con* 
skier  revisions  of  ths  International  Sugar 
Agreement  for  1963  and  1963 — as  provided  by 
article  43  la  chapter  XVUI  of  the  agree- 
ment. To  be  an  effective  working  Instru- 
ment, the  agreement  must  mesh  Its  gears 
with  the  great  national  sugar  systems  of  tba 
world.  s\ich  as  the  British  Commonwealth 
system,  the  French  system,  and  the  X3A. 
sugar  program.  How  can  that  be  achieved 
when  the  largest  national  system,  our  own. 
Is  virtually  on  a  moath-to-month  basis,  with 
no  indication  of  which  countries  will  have 
access  to  our  market  beyond  the  middle  of 
next  year?  I  am  sura  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  International  Sugar  Coun- 
cil, Dr.  Ralph  Stedman.  who  Is  erlth  us  this 
evening,  will  agree  that  all  the  sugar-Import- 
ing and  sugar-exporting  nations  of  ths 
world,  whether  or  not  they  are  Included  in 
the  American  program,  are  affected  by  it  and 
will  welcome  our  enactment  of  a  long-range 
sugar  act. 

And  certainly  our  own  domestic  cans  and 
producers  lugsntly  asad  a  long- 
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range  act,  with  provisions  that  recognize 
their  present  production  levels  and,  to  some 
degree  at  least,  their  tremendous  production 
potential.  Without  siich  revisions.  It  la  en- 
tirely possible  that  both  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  producers  and  the  domestic  beet  sugax 
producers  will  be  required  to  reduce  acreage 
in  order  to  keep  burdensome  inventories 
from  piling  up.  If  this  occurs,  if  they  are 
so  penalized,  may  I  say  It  would  be  a  strange 
way  Indeed  to  recognize  the  truly  magnifi- 
cent way  In  which  the  continental  produc- 
ing areas  have  responded  to  Goveriunent  In- 
viutlons  to  increase  production  In  recent 
years,  so  domestic  offshore  deficits  could  be 
effectively  filled. 

You  will  remember  that  the  Government 
extended  this  invitation  for  greater  con- 
tinental producUon  by  lifting  all  restrictions 
on  sugarcane  acreage  for  the  last  3  years  and 
on  sugarbeet  acreage  this  year.  ProducUon 
available  for  market  In  the  mainland  cane 
area  next  year,  sugar  trade  economists  tell 
me,  is  esUmated  to  be  higher  than  the  quota 
for  that  area  under  the  existing  law.  Ac- 
ciunulatlon  of  additional  Inventories,  above 
permissible  marketings,  of  course,  is  not 
practical.     Yet,  If  we  conUnue  to  drift — as 

we  are  under  extensions  of  the  present  law 

the  mainland  cane  area  expansion,  already 
underway  In  Florida,  may  be  brought  to  an 
abrupt  halt. 

An  even  more  critical  situation  exists  In 
the  beet  sugar  Industry.  SUtUticlans  of  the 
sugar  business  Inform  me  that  beet  sugar 
production  this  year  Is  expected  to  reach 
something  between  2,600.000  and  2.700,000 
tons,  and  that  the  Industry  will  enter  1962 
with  the  largest  inventory  on  record  prob- 
ably around  2,200,000  tons.  The  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  has  recommended  that 
no  sugarbeet  acreage  controls  be  instituted 
In  1963  and — because  of  the  steadily  in- 
creasing per-acre  ylekls  of  beet  sugar— pro- 
duction Is  likely  to  be  about  3,700,000  tons 
or  more  next  year,  even  if  there  Is  no  new 
•creage.  Tet.  under  the  present  law,  on  the 
basis  <M  a  realistic  oonsumpUon  eetlmate  and 
assuming  offshora  domestic  deflclu  bassd 
upon  the  best  dau  aow  available,  ths  beet 
sugar  quota  in   1963  would  be  only  about 

!'!$$•**  *°°'     ^^  •  *•*  production  of 

a.700,000  tons  or  more,  another  300.000  tons 
would  be  added  to  alraady  record  Inventortea, 
n  w*  oonUnue  to  drin  with  tbs  praaant  law 
and  tbar*  is  no  in«aase  In  tba  beet  araa 
quota.  It  doeaat  taka  a  blgb-powarad  aut- 
UUdan  to  sea  that  an  Inventory  problem 
Q(  to^mandoui  proportions  la  la  tba  making 
Tbara  are  only  t««  ways  to  avoid  this: 
fthsngs  the  law  or  sbrlnk  the  acraaga. 

or  eourae.  we  aU  recognise  that,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  a  Government-decreed  redue- 
Uon  In  the  domestic  acreage  of  a  sugar  crop 
under  present  circumstances  ts  out  of  the 
question.  It  simply  would  not.  either  from 
a  national  welfare  or  political  point  of  view. 
make  senss  to  cut  back  the  acreage  of  a 
sugar  crop  while  we  are  increasing  the 
amount  of  sugar  we  Import  from  a  lot  of 
foreign  naUons.  It  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  ITatlon's  economy,  unpalatable  to  the 
American  people,  and  harmful  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer— particularly  If  he  Is  being  paid 
to  reduce  his  crop  at  feed  grains. 

We  shoiild  also  recognize  that  increasing 
basic  continental  quotss  to  fit  the  present 
production  capaciUea  of  the  two  areas  would 
do  only  part  of  the  Job  that  has  to  be  done. 
Such  Increases  would  only  bring  quotas  up  to 
daU;  they  would  not  take  care  of  the  fu- 
ture. To  pemUt  even  a  modicum  of  growth, 
to  permit  even  a  reasonable  number  of  new 
American  producers  to  supply  the  con- 
tlnuoxisly  growing  American  sugar  market, 
the  so-called  growth  formula  must  be  re- 
vtoed  to  give  a  Bargv  percentage  of  annual 
growth  to  doBaestlc  areas.  Fkr  from  pro- 
viding for  any  new  producers,  the  formula  In 
the  present  law  does  not  add  enough  do- 
mestic quotas  even  tp  keep  pace  with  the 
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technological     advaiteements     of     domestic 

producers. 

For  example,  if  sugarbeet  acreajre  were 
held  constant  at  a  million  acres,  the  beet 
Kugar  producers  still  would  Increase  their 
sugar  yields  at  the  rate  of  about  80,000  tons 
a  year.  The  present  growth  formula  adds 
only  about  35.000  tons  a  year  to  the  beet 
quota.  If  It  had  not  been  for  ttie  alloca- 
tion of  substantial  Hawaiian  and  Puerto 
Elcan  deficits  to  the  beet  quota  In  recent 
years,  beet  acreage  would  have  had  to  be 
continuously  reduced — a  stiff  price  to  pay  for 
technological  advancements,  for  the  ef- 
ficiency we  admire  so  much  In  America. 
About  15  percent  of  present  sugarbeet  acre- 
age Is  used  for  filling  offshore  domestic 
deficits.  As  you  know,  domestic  areas  have 
received  none  of  the  former  Cuban  (juota. 
It  has  all  been  given  to  foreign  nations. 

If  anyone  had  any  doubts  about  the  need 
for  adjtistlng  continental  quotas.  Including 
a  larger  percentage  of  future  market  In- 
creases for  those  areas,  those  doubts  should 
have  been  dispelled  by  the  ground  swell  of 
Interest  shown  for  new  producers  at  hearings 
before  the  Hoijse  Agriculture  Committee  last 
month.  In  2  short  days,  some  50  to  60  wit- 
nesses appeared.  Including  Senatora.  Con- 
gressmen, farmers,  and  businessmen.  They 
came  ft-om  at  least  15  States — spread  across 
the  Nation.  Uterally  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia, and  from  North  Dakota  to  Texas  and 
New  Mexico.  It  was  an  inspiring  parade  of 
democracy  in  action — farmers  and  their 
spokesmen  from  coast  to  coast  and  border  to 
border,  asking  their  elected  representatives 
for  permission  to  produce  a  nonsurplus  crop, 
a  deficit  crop,  which  they  now  are  not  per- 
mitted to  grow.  They  were  asking  for  per- 
mission to  share — In  a  modest  way — in  sup- 
plying a  portion  of  the  American  sugar 
market,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  former 
Cuban  quota  which  since  July  of  last  year 
has  been  allocated  entirely  to  foreign  sugar 
producers. 

Some  of  the  refiners  were  aided  by  the  cut 
in  "whites."  but  the  domestic  sugar-produc- 
ing Industry— the  farmers — received  not  a 
pourKl.  not  an  ounce,  of  the  former  Cuban 
quota.  I  bopa  tba  raAnara  wiU  ramambar 
that. 

Puixlnmenuily.  my  primary  Interest  Is  In 
the  tarmara  of  New  Maxloo  and  other  Stataa 
who  wanu  to  grow  sugarbaeu.  I  would  Uka 
to  saa  parmlsslon  to  parUclpate  In  the  Amar- 
loan  sugar  market  glvan  to  at  least  some  of 
tba  many  thousands  of  Amsrtcan  tamers 
who.  bard  pressed  to  find  erops  not  in  sur- 
plus, want  and  need  to  produoa  a  s««ar 
crop,  wbleb  Is  not  In  surplus. 

If  American  farmers  are  to  be  given  this 
recognlUon  of  their  needs,  t>sslc  quotas  for 
the  continental  producing  areas  must  be 
realistically  adapted  to  present  production 
achievements,  and  growth  for  tba  future 
must  be  provided.  This  will  mean  adding 
several  hundred  thousand  tons  to  the  con- 
tinental producers'  qtiotas  at  present  con- 
sumption levels,  and  increasing  the  percent- 
age by  which  American  producers  will  share 
in  market  growth  in  the  future, 

I  recognise  that  these  adjustments  will 
require  some  adjustments  also  In  allocation 
of  our  market  to  foreign  countries.  Matters 
of  foreign  policy  are  involved,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  may  have  views  on 
this  subject — which  naturally  will  have  oin- 
full  and  serious  consideration. 

In  Washington  now  are  representatives 
of  the  sugar  industries  of  many  foreign 
countries  that  are  seeking  part  of  the  Cuban 
quota  and  her  share  of  the  annual  growth  in 
our  market.  I  hope  the  foreign  sugar  inter- 
ests will  continue  to  display  the  exemplary 
statesmanship  they  have  displayed  in  the 
past  concerning  the  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducing industry.  This  statesmanship  was 
exhibited  so  clearly  by  the  distinguished  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Oscar  Chap- 
man, counsel  for  the  Mexican  sugar  indus- 


try. In  s  congressional  hearing  in  1955.  I 
Aould  Mke  to  quote  from  Mr.  Chapman's 
testimony  before  tint  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  June  35.  1966,  at  which  time 
the  conmiittee  was  considering  amendments 
to  the  Sugar  Act.  This  quotation  appeara 
on  page  274  of  the  printed  record  of  the 
hearing;  Mr.  Chapman,  my  longtime  friend. 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Klexlcan  sugar  In- 
dustry: 

"At  the  very  outset,  I  wish  to  siake  It 
absolutely  clear  that  we  have  no  quarrel 
whatsoever  with  the  proposal  to  grant  relief 
to  the  domestic  sugar  industry  as  exempli- 
fied by  H.R.  5406  which  is  now  before  you. 
I  say  that  in  the  full  knowledge  that  that 
bill  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
quotas  that  would  otherwise  accrue  to 
Mexico  in  1965  azKi  1956.  Certainly  the 
Congress  has  an  oUlgatlon  to  look  after  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States  first,  and 
to  foster  such  a  domestic  sugar  Industry 
as  It  deems  consistent  with  those  best  In- 
terests. We  consider  It  extremely  inappro- 
priate for  any  foreign  principal  to  seek 
preferenUal  advantage  for  Itself  by  attempt- 
ing to  Influence  that  Judgment. 

"Mexico  seeks  only  to  obtain  a  fair  share 
of  that  portion  of  the  UjS.  market  which 
Is  to  be  allotted  among  foreign  producen 
after  the  domestic  producers  have  been 
taken  care  at." 

I  hope  I  am  correct  in  my  feehng  that  the 
same  statesmanlike  ai^x-oach  is  held  by 
foreign  sugar  producere  today. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  advent 
of  Castro  In  Cuba  has  caused  a  greater  pub- 
Mc  awareness  of  our  sugar  program,  and  of 
our  large  dependence  upon  foreign  supplies. 
The  advent  of  Castro  has  also  caused  a  re- 
examination of  the  sugar  program's  prin- 
ciples and  operations — In  the  Congress,  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  In 
the  press,  and  by  the  public  at  large.  Par- 
ticular attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
differential  which  usually  prevails  between 
the  raw  sugar  price  in  New  York  and  the 
raw  sugar  price  In  the  so-called  world 
market.  Perhaps  the  so-ealled  world  mar- 
ket Is  only  a  rasMual  market,  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  surplus  sugar  that  baa  no 
other  place  to  go.  We  know  that  the  price 
on  that  market  Is  oTtaa  balow  the  aetual 
cost  or  produetlon  la  oouatrlas  thai  pay 
•van  a  mo«»ra(«  «i«a  to  tba  paopto  vbe 
labor  to  tba  eaaa&aiaa. 

Wa  know  that  la  Unas  ot  vorM  arista. 
tb«  price  on  tba  so-caUad  woHd  market 
akyrueketa  to  much  bigbsr  levels  thaa  tba 
mora  stable  OS-  prlos.  If  ths  total  requU'a- 
ments  ot  U.S.  consumen  were  filled  on  the 
world  market,  the  additional  demand  could, 
and  probably  would,  sand  world  market  prices 
to  permanently  higher  levels.  But  It  takes 
time  to  explsln  that.  Moat  people  see  only 
the  current  differential,  and  they  wonder 
why  foreign  countries  should  receive  an 
extra  2  cents  or  so  a  pound  more  than  they 
would  receive  in  the  so-called  world  mar- 
ket. 

There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  objecUon  to 
maintaining  the  present  reasonable  prices  to 
consumers  as  long  as  those  prices  are  of  some 
assistance  to  the  domestic  sugar  Industry. 
Never  have  I  known  public  and  congres- 
sional regard  for  domestic  sugar  producers 
to  be  as  high  as  it  Is  today.  Most  Americans. 
I  believe,  realise  that  American  producen 
pay  good  wages — vaort  per  hour  than  some 
foreign  producers  pay  per  day.  But  there 
is  widespread  qtiesUoning  of  the  so-called 
premiiun  that  foreign  producers  receive. 

Evidence  of  this  questioning  was  demon- 
strated In  the  Senate  only  last  March.  Sen- 
ator Douglas  proposed  sn  amendment  to  the 
Sugar  Act  which  would  have  captured  for 
the  U.S.  Treasury  the  differmtlal  between 
the  United  States  and  the  so-eallsd  world 
price  for  raw  sugar.  This  amendmeat  >M>r^ 
solid  support  in  the  Senate  Flnanes  Com- 
mittee and  broad  support  on  the  floor  of  the 
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Senate.  It  was  defeated  only  after  the  lead- 
ership said  the  Chief  executive  felt  that 
abrupt  departure  from  past  practices — with- 
out fuller  consideration  than  time  then  per- 
mltted^-could  have  an  unfort\inate  effect  on 
our  foreign  relations,  particularly  In  Latin 
America. 

But  the  underlying  questions  raised  by 
the  debate  remain:  What  do  the  people  ot 
Latin  American  countries  and  others  from 
which  we  buy  sugar  derive  from  that  addi- 
tional 3  cents  or  so  a  pound?  Do  our  sugar 
dollars  that  go  abroad  help  to  promote  the 
kind  ot  economic  and  social  systems  that 
are  so  necessary  for  maintaining  democratic 
institutions  in  that  great  area?  Or  do  our 
sugar  dollars  merely  help  to  solidify  the 
beachhead  societies  of  the  wealthy  elite?  Do 
our  dollars  contribute  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic inequalities  which  breed  revolt  and 
communism? 

I  believe  our  sugar  dollars  that  go  abroad 
can  be  used  to  promote  better  food,  better 
health,  better  housing,  better  education  tor 
the  masses  of  Latin  America  and  elsewhere. 
We  have  not  hesitated  to  use  our  sugar 
program  at  home  to  achieve  desirable  social 
and  economic  results.  The  system  of  taxes 
and  conditional  pajrments — an  Integral  part 
of  the  domestic  sugar  program  since  its  in- 
ception— has  Implemented  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  domestic  sugar  dollar.  It 
has  provided  for  a  fair  division  of  returns 
between  farmer,  processor,  and  labor.  It 
has  enforced  the  elimination  of  hired  child 
labor  from  the  domestic  sugar  fields.  It 
has  acquired  payment  of  Oovemment-pre- 
scrlbed  minimum  wages  to  the  workers  in 
the  cane  and  beet  fields  of  our  domestic  farm- 
»8.  The  sugar  sector  is  the  only  sector  of 
American  agriculture  that  has  minimum 
wage  requirements — and  It  has  them  be- 
cause of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Surely  there  Is  enough  wisdom  in  the  Con- 
gress and  In  this  administration  to  give 
better  assurance  that  the  foreign  phases  of 
our  sugar  program  shall  be  more  consistent 
with  the  goals  of  the  President's  great  new 
Alliance  for  Progress — without  Jeopardizing 
the  integrity  of  our  sugar  program  or  the 
price  protection  it  provides  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

There  is  another  great  challenge  that  must 
be  met  this  year.  Too  long  we  Ignored  a 
similar  challenge  in  Cuba.  Too  long  we 
drifted  with  the  status  quo — with  the  es- 
tablished economic  beachheads  In  Havana 
and,  I  might  add.  in  New  York.  In  the 
Cuba  of  today  we  see  the  resulto  of  the  old 
distribution  of  our  sugar  dollar  in  Cuba. 
We  should  have  the  wisdom  and  the  courage 
to  recognize  Castroism  and  communism  in 
Cuba  for  what  they  are.  They  are  not  the 
disease.  They  are  the  symptoms.  The  com- 
ing of  communism  to  Cuba  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  social  cancer  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  fed  in  part  on  American 
sugar  dollars. 

We  must  have  the  courage  to  face  up  to 
our  mistakes  of  the  i>ast;  we  must  have  the 
courage  not  to  continue  those  mistakes  in 
the  future  in  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 

We  must  have  the  courage  In  this  year 
of  decision  to  make  the  right  decisions  on 
sugar. 

In  many  ways  we  face  a  situation  In  sugar 
today  that  reminds  me  of  the  situation  we 
faced  In  1947.  when  I  was  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

TVue.  some  of  the  factors  are  reversed 
Then  we  had  a  friendly  Cuba;  now  we  do 
not.  Then,  Philippine  production  was-practl- 
cally  aero;  now,  it  is  high.  Then,  domestic 
sugar  production  was  down  because  dur- 
ing the  war  years  the  Government  had  de- 
liberately discouraged  sugar  production  at 
home  in  favor  of  crops  needed  for  the  war 
effort:  now.  domestic  sugar  production  is 
up  and  capable  of  going  much  higher.  Then, 
a    hungry   and   war-torn    world   was   crying 


for  the  wheat,  the  cotton,  the  beans,  the 
fats  and  oils,  which  we  could  produce  In 
abundance;  now,  that  very  abundance  is  • 
heavy  weight  depressing  American  agricul- 
ture. So,  in  many  ways  the  situation  Is 
different  today. 

But  there  were  large  uncertainties  and 
perplexing  problems  then,  as  there  are  now. 
The  worries  in  the  wake  of  a  worldwide 
shooting  war  have  their  counterpart  in  the 
present  worldwide  war  of  Ideologies.  There 
were  divergent  views  and  opinions  then,  and 
there  are  divergent  views  and  opinions  now. 
There  were  momentoiu  decisions  to  make 
then.  There  are  momentous  decisions  to 
make  now. 

Together.  In  1947.  we  worked  through  the 
uncertainties  and  divergent  views,  and 
reached  a  common  accord.  I  remember 
many  meetings  with  many  of  you  in  my 
office,  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day.  To- 
gether with  the  Congress,  we  developed  what 
became  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

This  Congress  and  this  administration, 
I  am  stire,  can  furnish  the  leadership  to 
solve  the  problems  of  sugar. 

This  Congress  and  thU  administration,  I 
am  sure,  will  fxirnlsh  the  leadership  to  make 
the  right  decisions  in  this  year  of  decision — 
right  for  all  of  you.  right  for  producers, 
right  for  consumers,  right  for  our  friends 
across  the  seas  and  south  of  the  border, 
and  atx>ve  all,  decisions  that  are  right  for  all 
America. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


RESOLUTION  OP  COBAMON  COUNCIL 
OP  CITY  OP  BUPPALO 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Buffalo. 
N.Y.,  relating  to  Federal  aid  to  cities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Fkdkbai.   Aid  to  Crnxs 

Whereas  many  of  the  large  cities  have  ex- 
hausted their  source  of  revenue  and  will 
require  Federal  aid  in  order  to  maintain  their 
services  to  the  citizens  of  the  community  and 
provide  additional  funds  for  salaries  because 
of  the  spirallng  cost  of  living;  and 

Whereas  the  city  is  continuing  to  impor- 
tune the  State  of  New  York  for  additional 
State  aid,  but  will  require  additional  assist- 
ance; and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  Is  pro- 
viding billions  for  foreign  aid:  Be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Buffalo  memoralize  the  CongroM 
of  the  United  States  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  granting  additional  aid  to  cities 
whose  financial  plight  hinders  them  from 
providing  essential  services  and  granting 
wage  Increases,  and  during  such  considera- 
tion to  conduct  hearings  for  the  purpose  of 
enacting  necessary  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  aid  to  cities;   be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  city  clerk  be  directed 
to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Senators  from  the  State  of  New  York  and 
to  the  area  Representatives  in  Congress. 


ADDITIONAL  BILI^S  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED 

The  following  additional  bills  and  joint 
resolution  were  introduced,  read  the  first 


time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred,  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  LONG  Ot  Louisiana: 

S.  3940.  A  bill  to  require  certain  companies 
engaged  in  dual  distrlbuUon  to  disclose  sep- 
arate  annual  operating  data  on  each  of  their 
establishments  which  compete  with  indepen- 
dent customers  of  such  companies  in  the 
sale  and  industrial  use  of  their  products;  and 

S.  3941.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  vertically  integrated  companies 
from  engaging  in  discriminatory  pn-actlces 
against  Independent  producers  and  distribu- 
tors; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lono  of  Louisiana 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Ii«r.  ENGLE: 

S.  3043.  A  bill  to  extend  the  minim vun  wage 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  employees  performing  work  in  or 
related  to  agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Englx  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  \m- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

ByMr  DWORSHAK: 

S.  3643.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Lower 
Teton  reclamation  project  in  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley.  Idaho,  and  for  related 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dwokshak  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BamcBs) : 

S.  3644.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S  J.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  September  3.  1960 
(74  Stat.  730).  relaUng  to  the  esUbllshment 
of  the  New  Jersey  Tercentenary  Celebration 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
AUTHORI2LATION  FOR  SIGNING  OP 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS   AFTER   SINE   DIE    AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DntKSKN)  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  54)  authorizing 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  of  the  House 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  to 
sign  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Mansfield,  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 


FIXING  THE  DATE  OP  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DntKSEN)  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  55)  fixing  the 
date  of  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
MAWsmsLD,  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 
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RESOLtmONS 
NOTIFICATION  OF  PRESIDENT  RE- 
LATING TO  ADJOURNMENT  SINK 

DIE  I; 

Mr.  MANSFTEiLD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DnxsKR )  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  224)  appointing  a  committee  to 
notify  the  President  concerning  the  pro- 
posed adjournment  of  the  session,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mahsuxld. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  bead- 


:) 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  CER- 
TAIN APPOINTMENTS  AFTER  SINE 
DIE  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DiRKsBN)  submitted  a  resolution  (8. 
Res.  225)  authorlrlng  the  President  of 
the  Senate  to  make  certain  appoint- 
ments after  the  sine  die  adjournment 
of  the  Congress,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  MANsmxD, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


EXPRESSION   OP  THANKS   OP  THE 
SENATE  TO  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  I>reKsrN)  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  226)  tendering  the  thanks  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Vice  President  for  the 
courteous,  dignified,  and  impartial  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  Senate,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


EXPRESSION  OF  THANKS  OF  THE 
SENATE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Rei»  227)  tendering  the  thanks  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  pro  tempore  for 
the  courteous,  dignified,  suid  impartial 
manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
fuH  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dihksen, 
which  appears  undier  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


DUAL  DISTRIBUTION  AND  PAIR- 
PI-AY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, two  related  bills,  the  Antitrust  Ver- 
tical Integration  Amendments  of  1962, 
and  the  Ehial  Distribution  Reporting  Act 
of  1962.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bills,  together  with  a  statement,  pre- 
pared by  me.  relating  to  the  bins,  be 
printed  in  the  REcoto. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  these  bills  as  a 
solution  of  the  proWem,  but  I  hope  that 


the  views  of  the  Department  will  help  us 

either  to  obtain  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion or  find  the  answers  that  would 
modify  It  and  make  it  more  effective  in 
achieving  the  overall  purposes  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  orticred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rmcomd.  as  f<rfk>ws: 

S.  2640.  A  bill  to  require  certain  com- 
panies engaged  in  dual  distribution  to  dis- 
close separate  annual  operating  data  on  each 
of  their  establishments  which  compete  with 
Independent  customers  of  such  companies 
in  the  sale  and  industrial  use  of  their  prod- 
ucts: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  T)ual  Enstributlon 
Reporting  Act  of  1962.' 

"Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(a)  the  term  'product',  whether  used  In 
the  singular  or  plural.  Includes  all  of  the 
meanings  now  or  hereafter  Included  within 
the  terms  'purchases',  'commodities',  'goods', 
'wares',  merchandise',  and  'products',  as  those 
terms  are  used  in  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
•An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes',  approved  October  15.  1914 
(38  Stat.  730,  as  amended;  15  VS.C.  13), 
commonly  known  as  the  C^layton  Act  and  the 
Roblnson-Patman    amendments   thereof; 

"(b)  the  term  'establishment'  means  an 
economic  unit  which  produces  products  or 
services.  Incliidlng  (for  illustration  but  not 
In  limitation)  a  farm,  a  mine,  a  factory, 
and  a  store; 

"(c)  the  term  "producer*  means  any  es- 
tablishment engaged  in  the  production,  by 
extraction,  manufacturing,  processing  or  oth- 
erwise, of  any  product;  the  term  also  means 
any  establishment  engaged  in  the  importa- 
tion of  any  product  for  sale  in  the  domestic 
market; 

"(d)  the  term  'company*  means  (1)  an 
establishment  operated  singly,  as  an  inde- 
pendent business  and  not  as  a  related  estab- 
lishment; or  (2)  two  or  more  establishments 
which  are,  or  are  operated,  under  common 
ownership  or  control,  whether  organized  as 
one  or  more  corporations  or  associations; 

"(e)  the  term  'related  establishment' 
means  one  of  two  or  more  establishments 
which  are  a  part  of  the  same  company  with 
reference  to  other  establishments  of  that 
company: 

"(f)  the  teraos  'independent  establish- 
ment' and  'independent  company',  when  used 
In  distinction  or  with  reference  to  related 
establishments,  mean  an  establishment  and 
a  company  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  com- 
pany to  which  those  related  establishments 
belong; 

"(g)  the  term  'product  distributed  by  dual 
distribution'  means  a  product  (1)  that  is 
transferred  or  sold  by  its  i>rod\icer  in  regular 
course  of  business  in  commerce  to  one  or 
more  related  establishmenu  of  that  producer 
(11)  and  also  is  sold  by  its  producer  in  regu- 
lar course  of  business  in  commerce  to  one  or 
more  indepeiKlent  establishmenu  (iU) 
which  are  engaged.  In  any  line  of  commerce, 
in  direct  competition  with  one  or  more  at 
those  related  establishments  in  the  sale  or 
resale  of  that  product  or  any  other  product 
derived  in  whole  or  In  part  through  the  iise 
or  consumption  of  that  fM-oduct;  and 

"(h)  the  term  'company  engaged  in  dual 
distribution'  means  a  company  that  inclTides 
any  producer  distributing  one  or  more  of  its 
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products  by  dual  dUtrlbutloc:  Provided. 
That  no  company  shaU  X»  deenaed  to  be  a 
company  engaged  In  dual  distribution  if  the 
qnanUty  of  the  prod  ict  or  producu  which  it 
distributes  by  dual  OlstrlbuUon  is  not  sub- 
stantial in  the  lines  <rf  cotninerce  Involved; 
Provided  further.  That  there  shaU  be  a  pre- 
sumption that  a  company  is  not  a  company 
engaged  in  dual  distribution  and  is  therefore 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  if 
its  annual  net  sales  of  aU  prodocta,  by  dual 
distribution  or  otherwise,  are  less  than 
»5,000.(X)0:  and,  U  its  annual  net  sales  are 
less  than  •2.000,000,  the  presumption  shaU  be 
conclusive. 

"Bkc  %.  (a)  'E'ltrj  ooa^Mny  engaged  In 
dual  distribution  shall  publlah  annually 
statistical  information  disclosing,  for  each 
product  produced  by  that  company  and  dis- 
tributed by  dual  distrlbuUon:  (1)  the  aggre- 
gate dollar  aznount  of  that  company's  net 
sales  of  that  product  during  the  year  to  aU 
independent  establishments:  and  (2)  ths 
dollar  amounts  or  values  of  net  sales  or 
Uansfoa  of  that  jH-oduct  from  the  producer 
thereof  to  each  related  establishment.  Iden- 
tifying the  estebllshment  separately  by 
name  or  other  designation  and  location,  and 
the  respective  amounts  of  sales  or  transfers 
of  that  product  to  each. 

"(b)  When  a  product  U  distributed  in  one 
line  of  commerce  by  dual  distribution  and 
is  distributed  in  another  line  of  commerce 
without  dual  distribution,  the  disclosure  ar.ii 
publication  required  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  apply  only  to  the  sales  and 
transfers  of  the  product  in  the  itnp  oi  com- 
merce in  which  it  is  distributed  by  dual 
distribution.  When  a  single  product  is  dis- 
tributed by  dual  distribution  in  more  than 
one  line  of  commerce,  or  is  distributed  or 
redistributed  by  dual  distribution  at  more 
than  one  level  of  a  line  of  commerce,  there 
shall  be  separate  disclosure  and  publication 
of  sales  and  transfers  of  that  product,  as 
required  by  subsection  (a),  for  each  such 
separate  line  and  level  of  commerce. 

"(c)  For  piu-poses  of  the  disclosxu-e  re- 
quired by  this  secUon  of  the  value  of  sales 
and  transfers  of  each  product  distributed  by 
dual  distribution,  all  products  and  sizes  or 
specifications  of  products  classifled  within 
the  same  seven-digit  product  code  estab- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  In  con- 
formity with  the  Standard  Industrial  Clas- 
sification Manual  at  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  product 
or  product  class  and  the  daU  tho-eon  may 
be  Ixunped  for  publication.  Ko  itemization 
of  the  value  of  sales  and  transfers  in  greater 
detail  or  at  a  lower  level  than  at  the  seven- 
digit  producu  code  level  shall  be  required 
of  any  company  engaged  in  dual  distribu- 
tloo. 

"Sec.  4.  Every   company   engaged  in  dual 
distribution  shall  publish  a  separate  annual 
operating  statement  for  each  esUbUshment 
of    that   company    which    (1)    receives   from 
any   other  establishment  of  that  company, 
whether  or    not   a  producer   esublishment, 
any  product  of  that  company  distributed  by 
dual   distribution,   and    (U)    is   engaged,   in 
any  line  of  commerce,  in  direct  competition 
with    one    or    more    independmt   establish- 
menu. customers  of  that  company,  in  the 
sale  or  resale  of  that  product  or  any  other 
product  derived  In  whole  or  in  part  through 
the   lise   or    consumption   of    that   product. 
Such  anntial  published  operating  statemente 
shall   identify  each  reporting  establishment 
separately  and  shall  disclose,  for  each  iden- 
tified  establishment,  at  least  the  following 
information:    (1)    total  annual  net  sales  of 
the  establishment,   with   sales   or   iTansfers 
to  related  establishmenu  and  sales  to  inde- 
pendent establishmenu  itemized  in  separau 
subtotals;  (2)  cost  of  goods  sold,  with  coeU 
itemized  to  identify  separately    (i)    cost  of 
producu  purchased  or  received  from  related 
establishments,    (U)    cost  of   producu  ptir- 
ehased    from    independent    esUbllshnMnU. 
and    (Ui)    labor  oosU,  if  any    (value  added 
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within  the  reporting  establishment  before 
addition  of  markup):  (8)  operating  over- 
head; and  (4)  net  profit  or  loss  from  opera- 
tions. The  statement  of  opo-atlng  costs  on 
the  annual  statement  of  each  reporting 
establishment  shall  disclose  as  a  separate 
subltem  any  costs  Incurred  by  the  com- 
pany on  behalf  of  the  reporting  establish- 
ment and  In  connection  with  its  operations, 
but  paid  by  or  charged  on  the  books  to  an- 
other establishment  of  the  company,  or  to 
the  company  at  large.  In  addition,  the  an- 
nual statement  of  each  reporting  establish- 
ment shall  disclose  (1)  the  beginning  and 
ending  dates  of  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the 
statement.  If  other  than  the  calendar  year; 
and  (2)  the  total  of  additions  to  or  sub- 
tractions from  the  capital  Investment  of  the 
company  in  the  reporting  establishment  dur- 
ing the  year,  itemizing  separately  additions 
to  capital  derived  from  retained  earnings  of 
the  reporting  establishment,  additions  to 
capltsa  of  the  reporting  establishment  de- 
rived from  retained  earnings  of  other  estab- 
lishments of  the  company,  and  additions  to 
capital  of  the  reporting  establishment  rep- 
resenting new  investment. 

"8»c.  5.  The  publication  requirements  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  met  If 
the  information  required  hereby  to  be  dis- 
closed is  published  in  the  annual  report  to 
stockholders  of  the  company  engaged  In  dual 
distribution  (or  of  any  separately  Incor- 
porated establishment  thereof),  and  such 
annual  report  is  furnished  by  the  company 
to  the  public  generally,  other  than  stock- 
holders, who  request  the  same,  and  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Conunisslon  or  other  board 
or  commission  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
company,  in  such  number  of  copies,  up  to 
one  hundred  as  such  commission  or  board 
may  prescribe.  Any  company  engaged  In 
dual  distribution  which  does  not  publish  an 
annual  report  to  stockholders,  or  which  does 
not  Include  In  ita  annual  report  the  Informa- 
tion required  by  this  Act  to  be  published  an- 
nually, or  which  does  not  make  Ita  annual 
report  available  to  nonstockholders,  shall 
comply  with  the  publication  requirements 
of  this  Act  by  furnUhlng  the  Information 
required  hereby  to  be  published  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  or  other  board  or 
commission  having  regulatory  Jurisdiction 
over  the  company.  In  such  number  of  copies. 
up  to  one  hundred,  as  the  board  or  commis- 
sion may  prescribe.  All  such  filings  with 
any  board  or  commission  by  any  company 
engaged  In  dual  distribution  shall  be  open 
to  public  inspection  at  the  offices  of  the  board 
or  commission  and  the  board  or  commission 
shall  furnish  copies  of  any  such  publication 
filed  with  it  to  any  person  requesting  the 
same,  upon  pajrment  of  such  reasonable  fees 
therefor  as  the  board  or  commission  may 
prescribe. 

"Sec.  6.  Every  company  engaged  in  dual 
distribution  which  shall  fail  to  make  the 
disclosures  and  publication  required  by  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $60,000.  Any  officer  or  member  of  a 
company  engaged  In  dual  dUtribution  who 
shall  be  found  to  be  responsible  for  the  will- 
ful failure  of  such  company  to  make  the 
discloeure  and  publication  required  by  this 
Act,  or  for  the  falsification  of  any  Informa- 
tion published  pursuant  hereto,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $60,000 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year, 
or  by  both  aald  punishmenta,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court. 

"Sic.  7.  The  disclosiure  and  publication  re- 
quirementa  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
for  every  company  engaged  in  dual  distribu- 
tion for  the  first  fiscal  year  of  such  com- 
pany beginning  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  data  of  enactment  hereof." 
S.  2641.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  vertically  Integrated  companies 
from   engaging    in   discriminatory   practices 


against  independent  producers  and  distribu- 
tors: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Antitrust  Vertical 
Integration  Amendmenta  of  1963'. 

"Sbc.  a.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  tmlawful 
restralnta  and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  October  16,  1014  (3«  Stat. 
"730,  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  13  et  seq.),  com- 
monly known  as  the  Clayton  Act.  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  therein,  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 2  thereof,  the  following  new  section: 

"  *Sk:.  2A.  (a)  It  U  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  apply 
all  the  prohibitions,  provisions,  and  provisos 
of  section  3  of  this  Act,  as  amended,  to  all 
transfers  between  related  establlshmenta. 
whenever  the  piu-poses  and  rationale  of  the 
1036  amendmenta  of  section  2  of  this  Act 
(49  Stat.  1636),  commonly  known  as  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  will  be  served  there- 
by: to  wit.  in  those  sitxiations  in  which  re- 
lated establlshmenta  compete  horizontally 
and  directly  with  Independent  establlsh- 
menta, with  respect  to  the  same  product  or 
producta  of  a  producer,  and  with  tha  effect 
or  resulta  proscribed   by  section   3. 

"  '(b)  Whenever  used  in  this  section  or  in 
section  3  of  this  Act — 

■"(1)  the  tarm  "product",  whether  xised 
in  the  singular  or  plural.  Includes  all  of  the 
meanings  now  or  hereaftar  included  within 
the  terms  "pvu-chases",  "conunoditles", 
"goods",  "wares",  "merchandise",  and  "prod- 
ucta", as  those  tarms  are  used  in  section  2 
hereof; 

"  '(2)  the  term  "establishment"  means  an 
economic  unit  which  produces  producta  or 
services,  including  (for  Illustration  but  not 
In  limitation)  a  farm,  a  mine,  a  factor),  and 
a  store; 

"'(3)  the  term  "producer"  means  any  es- 
tablishment engaged  In  the  production,  by 
extraction,  manufacturing,  processing  or 
otherwise,  of  any  product;  the  term  also 
means  any  establishment  engaged  in  the 
ImporteUon  of  any  product  for  sale  in  the 
domestic  market; 

"'(4)  the  tarm  "company"  means  (1)  an 
establishment  operated  singly,  as  an  inde- 
pendent business  and  not  as  a  related  es- 
tablishment; or  (11)  two  or  more  estab- 
llshmenta which  are,  or  are  operated,  under 
common  ownership  or  control,  whether  or- 
ganized as  one  or  more  corporations  or  as- 
sociations; 

"'(6)  the  term  "related  establishment" 
means  one  of  two  or  more  establlshmenta 
which  are  a  part  of  the  same  company,  with 
reference  to  other  establlshmenta  of  that 
company: 

"'(6)  the  terms  "Independent  establish- 
ment" and  "independent  company",  when 
used  In  distinction  or  with  reference  to  re- 
lated establlshmenta,  mean  an  establishment 
and  company  which  are  not  a  part  of  the 
company  to  which  those  related  establlsh- 
menta belong:  and 

"(7)  the  term  "price"  (of  a  product) 
means  and  Includes  both  (I)  the  price 
charged  by  a  seller  to  an  Independent  pur- 
chaser of  a  product,  and  (11)  the  price 
charged,  or  entered  on  the  books  for  ac- 
counting purposes,  in  actual  or  constructive 
transfers  of  a  product  from  one  related  es- 
tablishment to  another. 

"'(c)  Whenever  (i)  any  producer  trans- 
fers any  product,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  to  a 
related  establishment,  and  (11)  also  sells 
that  product  to  an  independent  establish- 
ment (ill)  which,  in  any  line  of  commerce. 
Is  directly  engaged  in  competition  with  that 
related  establishment  in  the  sale  or  resale  of 
that  product  or  any  other  product  derived 
in  whole  or  In  part  through  the  use  or 
consumption  of  that  product,  then,  for  all 
purposes  within  the  scope  and  meaning  of 
section  2  of  this  Act — 


"'(1)  that  producer  and  that  related  es- 
tablishment shall  be  deemed  to  be  separata 
persons,  the  producer  being  deemed  a  seller 
and  the  related  establishment  a  purchaser 
of  that  product,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  are  parta  of  the  same  company; 
and 

"  '(3)  It  sbaU  be  unUwful  for  that  pro- 
ducer to  eztand  to  that  related  establish- 
ment, or  for  that  related  establishment  to 
Induce  or  receive  from  that  producer,  any 
discrimination  in  price,  services,  or  facilities, 
in  respect  of  the  transfer  and  sale  of  that 
product,  in  favor  of  that  related  establish- 
ment and  against  that  Independent  estab- 
lishment:   and 

"'(3)  all  the  prohibitions,  provisions,  and 
provisos,  including  the  defenses,  of  section 
2  of  this  Act.  as  amended,  shall  be  applicable 
and  available,  in  respect  of  cny  such  dis- 
criminatory transaction,  to  the  producer,  the 
related  establishment  and  the  independent 
establishment,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extant  as  If  the  related  establish- 
ment and  the  Independent  establishment 
were  Independent  competing  purchasers  of 
that  product  from  that  producer. 

"  '(d)(1)  Whenever  (1)  any  producer  regu- 
larly transfers  any  product  which  it  pro- 
duces to  related  establlshmenta  and  also 
sells  that  product  to  Independent  establlsh- 
menta. under  circumstances  which  make  the 
business  of  the  producer  In  that  product 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  and  (11)  that  producer  be- 
comes unable,  by  reason  of  an  excess  of  de- 
mand over  supply,  to  fill  promptly  as  re- 
ceived all  orders  for  that  product  from  all 
of  the  Independent  establlshmenta  which 
have  theretofore  been  recognized  as  custom- 
ers therefor,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  that 
producer  in  those  circumstances  to  dlscrlml- 
nata  against  ita  Independent  establishment 
customers  in  supplying  that  product,  arbi- 
trarily and  unfairly  rejecting  and  refusing 
to  fill  the  orders  of  any  of  those  customers 
while  continuing  to  supply  the  product  to 
related  establlshmenta  without  comparable 
reductions  in  quantities  or  promptness  of 
deliveries. 

"  '  ( 3 )  It  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that 
no  arbitrary  and  unfair  discrimination,  of 
the  type  prohibited  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  exists.  If  the  producer,  in  a 
shortage  situation,  sells  and  distributes  the 
product  In  short  supply  to  independent  es- 
tabllshmenta and  to  related  establlshmenta 
by  detarminlng  the  percentage  of  the  pro- 
ducer's total  output  of  the  product  In  short 
supply  distributed  through  and  sold  to  each 
of  the  producer's  related  establlshmenta  and 
Independent  establishment  customers  dur- 
ing the  1-year  period  next  preceding  the 
shortage  and  allocating  available  supplies 
of  that  product  to  related  establlshmenta 
and  Independent  establlshmenta  In  accord- 
ance with  those  percentages. 

"'(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  pro- 
ducer transferring  any  product  to  a  related 
establishment,  or  for  any  establishment  re- 
ceiving any  product  from  a  related  producer, 
under  circumstances  which  make  the  trans- 
action subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  to  faU  to  exchange 
and  retain  among  their  respective  business 
records  the  same  documentary  indicia  or 
memoranda  and  accounta  of  the  transaction 
as  would  be  required  in  the  case  of  a  sale  or 
purchase  of  the  same  product  to  or  from 
sources  outside  the  company,  and  such 
documenta  and  accounta  shall  be  preserved 
for  the  same  length  of  time  as  in  the  case  of 
external  sales  and  piu'chasee.' 

"(b)  Sections  11  and  16  of  that  Act.  as 
amended  (16  UJS.C.  31,  36),  are  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  'sections  3,  3,  7,  and 
8'  wherever  they  appear  therein,  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  in  each  Instance  the 
words  'sections  3,  3 A.  3,  7,  and  8.' 

"Sec.  3.  The  amendmenta  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
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seventh  month  begiming  after  the  date  of 
Its  enactment." 


The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Louifiiana  is  as  follows : 

E>UAL    DlSTKIBtmON    AND    FAnPLAT 

These  two  bills  represent  a  consclentioxis 
effort  to  deal  constructively  with  one  of  the 
most  vexing  problems  facing  Independent 
small  businesses  today.  The  problem  is  ver- 
tical integration  and  the  Issue  U  fair  play 
I  wish  to  state  the  problem,  very  briefly,  by 
giving  illustrations,  and  then  to  explain  how 
my  two  bills  would  attack  the  problem. 

I  suspect  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
has  received  complalnta  from  Independent 
processors,  fabrlcatoni.  retailers  and  whole- 
salers In  his  State  about  the  impact  of  ver- 
tical integration  on  their  businesses.  Let  me 
cite  a  few  typical— Uiough  hypothetical- 
examples. 

Case  1 — secondary  manufactiuing:  An  In- 
dependent businessman  manufactures  cer- 
tain aluminum  products— let's  say  window 
and  door  frames.  The  producers  of  basic 
aluminum,  his  principal  raw  material,  vie 
for  thU  independent's  business.  They  all 
want  to  sell  aluminum  Ingot  not  only  to 
him  but  to  hU  competitors,  the  other  in- 
dependent manufacturers  of  aluminum 
window  and  door  frames.  One  basic  pro- 
ducer. In  the  \isual  nature  of  things,  will 
get  the  lion's  share  of  our  typical  independ- 
ent's business.  ThU  particular  basic  pro- 
ducer—lets call  It  X  Aluminum  Co..  by 
superior  salesmanship,  perhaps  by  offering 
a  superior  product  or  better  terms,  persuades 
our  litUe  independent  doorframe  maker  to 
rely  on  the  X  Co.  to  furnish  his  requirements 
for  aluminum  Ingot. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  independ- 
ent manufacturer— let's  call  him  the  T 
Aluminum  Frame  Co.— Is.  in  a  very  real  sense, 
making  an  investment  in  X  brand  aluminum 
Ingot.  Y  Frame  Co.  Is  providing  a  market 
for  X  alimilnum  and  is  increasing  the  use 
and  goodwill  of  X  brand  aluminum  through 
his  purchases  and  his  expenditures  of  time 
and  capital.  Then,  one  fine  day.  our  small 
businessman,  Mr.  Y  of  Y  Aluminum  Frame 
Co.  learns  that  X  Aluminum  Co.  has  built  or 
purchased  ita  own  plant  to  make  aluminum 
window  and  door  frames,  and  suddenly  Y's 
suppUer  is  his  most  powerful  competitor. 

Does  this  mean  that  X  Aluminum  Co  no 
longer  needs  or  wanta  Y  Aluminum  Frame 
Co.  as  a  customer  for  ingot?  Sometimes  that 
might  be  true,  but  usually  not.  Usually  the 
X  Co.  salesmen  will  go  right  on  trying  to  sell 
X  brand  aluminum  Ingot  to  Y  Frame,  hoping 
by  thU  means  to  have  Ita  cake  and  eat  It 
too— hoping  to  conUnue  to  be  both  supplier 
and  competitor  to  the  Independent  frame 
manufacturer.  This  is  one  example  of  that 
variety  of  forward  vertical  Integration  op- 
erating side  by  side  with  continued  partial 
reliance  on  independent  customers  that  we 
have  referred  to  in  nim:ierous  publications 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  as 
"dual  distribution," 

Case  2— wholesaling :  Dual  distribution 
may  be  most  common  today  in  wholesale 
distribution.  The  Impact  of  finding  one's 
supplier  suddenly  In  the  market  as  one's 
competitor  Is  probably  even  more  severe  to 
an  Independent  In  the  distributive  trades 
than  It  Is  to  an  Independent  manufacturer 
That  Is  because  the  distributive  trades  make 
a  heavier  Investment  in  the  brand  name  of 
the  supplier's  product  than  do  the  inde- 
pendent manufacturers.  Here  is  another 
hypothetical  example. 

AB  Co.  U  a  small  business  engaged  In 
wholesale  distribution  and  jobbing  of  fiat 
glass,  and  In  glazing  contracting.  Mr.  B  the 
owner  of  AB  Co..  has  elected  to  place*  his 
chief  reliance  on  a  particular  manufacturer 
or  a  full  line  of  flat  glass  producta.  the  M 
Glass  Co.  Mr.  B  establishes  an  Identity  with 
ms  trade— the  retail  glass  shops  and  the 
Dulldlng  contractors  in  his  market  area— as 


a  well-stocked,  competent  distributor  of 
M-brand  glass.  To  do  this,  he  must  make 
heavy  Investmente  In  Inventory,  equipment 
and  skilled  personnel,  and  heavy  invest- 
mente In  advertising  the  M-Olass  name. 
M.  Glass  Co.  of  course  encourages  him  to 
make  thU  Investment,  for  they  have,  so  Mr. 
B  thinks,  a  mutual  interest  In  promoting 
the  goodwill  and  the  good  name  of  the  M 
brand. 

Well,  you  can  guess  the  next  move  In  the 
game.  M  Glass  Co.  opens  Ita  own  ware- 
house— not  unconunonly.  practically  next 
door  to  AB  Co.'s  warehouse  and  store.  M 
Co..  through  ita  captive  warehouse,  cashes 
in  on  AB  Co.s  efforta  to  make  M  a  popular 
brand  of  glass  in  this  local  market  and  goes 
directly  to  the  same  trade  that  AB  has  de- 
veloped. Who  can  blame  Mr.  B  if  he  feels 
Impelled  to  write  a  letter  to  hU  Senator 
about  this  turn  of  eventa. 

Case  3— retailing :  Another  growing  devel- 
opment in  a  number  of  industries  is  the 
manufacturer-owned  retaU  store.  In  these 
situations,  the  sequence  of  eventa  Is  fre- 
quently the  same  as  in  the  hypothetical 
wholesalers  story  I  Just  told.  A  paint  store, 
a  shoe  store,  a  tire  dealer,  a  glass  shop,  a 
gasoline  station— the  list  of  Industries  could 
be  longer— flnd  that  the  very  brand  of  prod- 
uct which  they  have  invested  money,  time 
and  effort  to  establish  in  their  local  markets 
will  now  be  sold  in  that  market  by  their 
supplier,  the  manufacturer. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  U.S.  Government 
can  or  should,  consistently  with  our  tradi- 
tion and  our  values  of  free  enterprise,  say  to 
any  manufacturer  that  he  cannot  become  a 
competitor  of  his  customers  at  any  level  of 
business— fabricating,  wholesaling  or  retail- 
ing. It  would  be  equally  Inconsistent  with 
our  free-enterprise  values,  which  are  founded 
In  reliance  on  competition,  to  say  to  a  manu- 
facturer that.  If  he  becomes  a  competitor  of 
his  customers,  he  may  not  pass  on.  in  the 
form  of  lower  prices,  prices  sometimes  too 
low  for  an  Independent  customer-competitor 
to  meet,  any  savings  that  may  be  realized 
from  such  genuine  and  legitimate  efficiencies 
as  may.  sometimes,  result  from  an  integrated 
operation. 

Some  small  businessmen,  newly  confronted 
by  supplier  competition,  have  urged  those 
drastic  remedies  upon  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee.  Some  independent 
manufacturers  of  aluminum  doorframes 
win  argue  that  It  ought  to  be  against  the 
law  for  a  producer  of  aluminum  Ingot  also 
to  make  doorframes.  Many  Independenta 
In  fabricating,  wholesaling  and  retailing  re- 
act to  dual  dlstrlbuUon  of  their  suppliers  by 
demanding  price  controls  at  the  level  of  their 
sales.  These  small  business  people  suggest 
a  law  to  prohibit  the  dual  distributing  man- 
ufacturer from  selling  to  the  independenta' 
trade  at  prices  lower  than  the  Independenta 
can  meet. 

Let  me  be  quite  clear  that  I  must  and 
do  firmly  reject  both  of  these  proposals. 
These  suggestions  would.  In  effect,  attempt 
to  protect  freedom  of  enterprise  by  denying 
it;  they  would  purport  to  preserve  competi- 
tion by  legislating  it  out  of  existence. 

Is  there  any  solution  to  the  problem,  then? 
Can  we  p)ermlt  dual  distribution  but  also 
have  fair  play?  I  believe  that  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  the  approach  and  the  rationale 
of  that  act,  suggest  the  answer  to  these  hard 
questions. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  amendmenta  to  section  2  of  the 
Clayton  Act  is  equality  of  treatment  by  sup- 
pliers to  their  Independent  customers  who 
are  engaged  In  horizontal  competition.  For 
25  years  now.  It  has  been  against  the  law 
for  X  Aluminum  Co.  to  discriminate  In  price, 
services,  or  facilities  in  favor  of  one  of  Ite 
Independent  customers  who  makes  door- 
frames, if  that  discrimination  will  endanger 
competition  by  adversely  affecting  another 
independent  doorframe  maker  who  is  also 
a   customer   of    X.     But   increasing   vertical 
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integration — dual  distribution- has  made 
apparent  a  substantial  shorteoming  In  the 
protection  that  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
was  Intended  to  give  to  small  business  as  a 
vital  factor  in  free  competition. 

The  loophole  U  this:  while  X  cannot  give 
price  and  other  favors  to  one  of  Ita  Independ- 
ent doorframe  manufacturer  customers 
unless  It  offers  proportionally  equal  favors  to 
aU.  X  can  give  whatever  advantages  It  wishes 
to  ita  own  captive  doorframe  plant.  The 
same  freedom  to  discriminate  exlsta  in  the 
case  of  captive  wholesale  and  retail  distri- 
bution establlshmenta. 

I  suggest  that  competition  U  no  less  en- 
dangered when  a  manufacturer  discriminates 
in  favor  of  a  plant,  warehouse  or  store  that 
It  owns  as  to  the  price  and  terms  on  which 
it  offers  goods,  as  when  it  discriminates  In 
favor  of  one  of  two  or  more  Independent 
planta,  warehouses  or  stores.  If  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Acts  rationale  is  still  valid— and 
I  believe  it  is— we  should  plug  thU  loophole 
We  should  plug  it  by  making  It  as  unlawful 
for  producers  to  discriminate  In  favor  of 
their  capUve  stores  and  factories  as  it  now 
Is  for  them  to  discriminate  In  favor  of  one 
as  against  others  of  their  independent-cus- 
tomer stores  and  factories. 

COMPARISON    WrrH    BENTLET    BILL 


A  bill  was  Introduced  in  the  86th  Congress 
by  Representative  Bentley.  of  Michigan, 
which  was  founded  In  these  concepta  but 
took  what  I  believe  to  be  an  unduly  Indirect 
approach,  missed  one  Important  point,  and 
tried  to  go  too  far  on  another  point.  The 
bill  was  HJi.  2729  of  the  86th  Congress,  which 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Bentley  equal  pric- 
ing bill.  It  was  the  subject  of  2  days  of 
hearings  by  a  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  subcommittee  on  July  21  and  22, 
1959.  There  was  some  eloquent  and  fairly 
Impressive  small -business  testimony  In  sup- 
port of  the  bin.  but  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  I>epartment  of  Justice  were 
opposed  and  the  bill  was  never  reported  by 
the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Bentley  U  not  a 
member  of  the  87th  Congress,  and  the  bill 
has  not  been  reintroduced. 

The  first  of  my  bUls.  entitled  "The  Anti- 
trust Vertical  Integration  Amendmenta  of 
1962"  (like  the  auto  companies.  I  am  bringing 
out  my  1962  models  in  the  fan  of  1961 ) .  re- 
sembles the  Bentley  bUl  in  one  Important 
respect:  The  ba^lc  premise  and  purpose  are 
essentially  the  same  In  both.  The  basic 
premise  of  both  bills  Is  that  It  U  harmful 
to  competition  and  also  unfair  for  producers 
to  charge  their  own  captive  planta  and  stores 
lower  prices  than  they  charge  Independent- 
customer  planta  and  stores  which  compete 
horizontally  with  the  captives.  The  purpose 
of  both  bills  Is  to  make  such  dUcrlminatlons 
unlawful. 

An  Important  difference  between  my  first 
bUl  and  the  Bentley  bill  is  that  HJl.  2729 
went  a  step  further  than  mine  does.  In  that 
It  attempted  to  regulate  the  level  of  prices 
charged  by  direct-selling  manufacturers   to 
consumer  customers,  without  the  intermedi- 
ary services  of  a  captive  wholesale  or  retail 
distribution  establishment.     I  recognize  the 
problem  with  which   Mr.  Bentley  was  con- 
cerned in  that  provision  of  his  bill,   but,  I 
reiterate,  my  bill  would  not  attempt  to  leg- 
islate a  floor  under  any  price  charged  by  any 
seUer   to   a  consumer.     In   those   situations 
where  It  Is  practicable  for  a  consumer  to  buy 
direct  from  a  maker's  factory,  without  any 
middlemen  whatsoever,  that  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  course  which  prudence,  econ- 
omy and   efficiency  dictate  be  taken,  and   I 
see  no  reason   for  Congress   to  Interfere   in 
the   process   by  which    demand   and   supply 
considerations  establish  price  In  such  trans- 
actions. 

But  In  those  situations  in  which  a  pro- 
ducer first  Induces  an  Independent  distribu- 
tor or  manufacturer  to  make  an  Investment 
In  plant,  equipment.  Inventory  and  time  m 
order  to  carry  out  a  certain  function  with 
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NfBRl  to  tiM  pro(taMr*B  product,  then  tonu 
around  aad  Mta  vp  hl«  own  store  or  plant 
to  perform  tb«  Utentlcel  funoUon,  In  direct 
competition  wltb  the  Independent.  It  Menu 
to  me  to  be  eimirie  equity  and  eenalble  eoo- 
nomlc  regulation  to  require  the  producer 
to  treat  hU  captive  and  hie  cuatomer  alike. 
If  the  Bohlnaon-Patman  Act  makes  sense 
then  this  does,  too. 

The  difference  in  approach.  If  not  aim,  of 
my  bill  and  the  Orst  part  of  the  Bentley  bill 
Is  In  the  route  taken  to  achieve  the  end. 
H.B.  3730  would  have  amended  the  Federal 
Trade  CommlMlon  Act  to  make  the  pro- 
hibited class  of  discrimination  an  "unfair 
method  of  competition  In  commerce  and  an 
unfair  and  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  section  5"  of 
the  rrc  Act.  Ify  ttrst  bill  would,  instead. 
simply  amend  the  Clayton  Act  by  adding  a 
new  eectlon  2A.  immediately  following  sec- 
tion 3.  the  price-discrimination  section,  to 
.  provide  very  explicitly  that  the  practices 
which  are  now  forbidden  to  a  seller,  for  the 
purpose  of  discriminating  in  favor  of  one 
ciistomer  and  against  another,  will  hereafter 
be  forbidden  to  a  producer  for  the  purpoee 
of  discriminating  In  favor  of  his  captive 
plant  or  store  and  against  his  Independent 
customer  which  competes  with  that  captive 
plant  or  store. 

Another  very  Important  difference  be- 
tween H.R.  2729  and  my  antitrust  vertical 
Integration  amendments  blU  U  that  the 
former  woiUd  have  applied  only  to  those 
establishments  owned  by  a  producer  which 
operate  In  the  field  of  retail  distribution. 
My  bill  applies  not  only  to  retailing  but  also 
to  those  captive  establishments  of  a  pro- 
ducer which  compete  with  the  producer's 
lndei>endent  customers  in  wholesaling  and 
secondary  man\ifacturlng  or  processing  op- 
erations. 

An  additional  provision  of  my  first  bill,  not 
contained  In  the  Bcntley  bill,  would  require 
producers,  in  times  of  short  supply  brought 
about,  for  example,  by  strikes  or  fires  or  oth- 
er disasters,  not  to  cut  off  the  supplies  to 
Independent  customers  unless  supplies  to 
captive  competitors  of  those  customers  were 
reduced  In  the  same  proportion. 

DUAI.  DISTKIBUnON  BXPOBTIKG  ACT 

My  second  bill,  entitled  the  "Dual  Dis- 
tribution Reporting  Act  of  1962,"  is  Intended 
to  meet  one  of  the  most  telling  and  forceful 
of  the  criticisms  of  the  Bentley  bill  which 
were  offered  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion at  the  1959  hearings. 

Speaking  through  Its  then  chairman,  Mr. 
Earl  Klntner,  the  Commission  said  that 
enactment  of  the  blU  would  be  "without 
meaningful  consequences.  As  a  practical 
matter,  one  does  not  sell  to  hhAself.  The 
price  at  which  a  manufactiu-er  or^  producer 
delivers  to  Its  own  retail  outlets  may  be  an 
arbitrary  or  bookkeeping  figure  and  need  not 
control  the  price  at  which  those  outlets 
resell  to  the  consuming  public. 

"A  manufact\u-er  could  deliver  to  Its  own 
retail  outlets  at  the  same  price  at  which 
deliveries  are  made  to  other  retailers,  but 
the  manufacturer-owned  retail  outlet  co\ild 
resell  at  a  low  markup  which  no  Independent 
retailer  could  meet." 

Former  Chairman  Klntner  put  his  finger 
here  on  precisely  the  point  which  Is  most 
often  and  most  loudly  decried  by  independ- 
ent small  businessmen  who  are  suddenly 
confronted  by  competition  from  their  sup- 
pliers. Let  us  consider  aluminum  window 
and  doorframes  once  again,  again  simply 
as  a  hypothetical  example. 

A  business  which  buys  aluminum  frames 
from  a  wholesaler  or  jobber  and  resells  them 
at  retail  has  one  level  of  operations,  one 
function,  on  which  to  make  a  profit  and 
a  livelihood — retailing.  A  business  which 
buys  these  frames  from  a  manufacturer  and 
sells  them  at  wholesale  to  retailers  also  has 
only  one  operation  or  function  on  which  to 
make  a  profit — wholesaling.     Similarly,  the 


independent  manufacturer  who  buys  alumi- 
num ingot  from  one  of  the  great  basic 
aluminum  companies,  makes  it  into  frames 
and  sells  the  frames  to  distributors  has  ons 
opportunity  and  only  one  for  profit — manu- 
facturing frames.  But  when  integration, 
forward  or  backward,  occurs,  a  company  ac- 
quires an  additional  opportunity  for  profit 
and  profit  manipulaUon  with  each  new  level 
of  operations  that  it  enters.  When  the  In- 
tegrated company  feels  competitive  heat— 
or  desires  to  apply  It— at  the  tovsl  of  re- 
Ulllng.  let  us  say.  It  Is  possible  for  it  to 
make  retail  sales  at  a  markup  of  1  percent, 
no  percent,  or  perhaps  even  at  less  than 
cost,  yet  stay  In  business  because  of  the 
profits  taken  at  other  levels— wholesaling, 
fabricating  or  basic  production.  A  retail 
store  which  miut  make  a  profit  from  re- 
tailing or  have  no  profit  at  all  cannot  long 
compete  with  a  retail  store  which  Is  sub- 
sidised by  the  profit  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commonly  owned  wholesaling,  fabricat- 
ing or  basic  production  operations  above 
It  In  the  production-distribution  chain. 

That  being  the  case,  will  It  do  any  good 
simply  to  require  Integrated  producers  to 
levy  the  same  prices  from  their  captive  plants 
and  stores  that  they  charge  the  Independent 
competitors  of  those  plants  and  stores?  I 
am  Inclined  to  agree  with  Earl  Klntner  and 
say  that  it  would  do  no  good  to  impose  such 
a  requirement  on  vertically  Integrated  com- 
panies, unless  we  also  impose  another  re- 
quirement. That  Is  the  purpoee  of  my  sec- 
ond bill. 

The  theory  of  my  Dual  Distribution  Re- 
porting Act  Is  that,  if  a  producer  Infiuences 
Independent  small  businessmen  to  make  an 
investment  in  the  product  of  that  producer, 
then  decides  to  Jeopardize  the  Independent's 
Investment  by  competing  with  him.  the  pro- 
ducer owes  the  independent  a  duty.  In 
equity  and  fairness,  to  operate  the  captive 
establishment  on  the  basis  of  a  separate 
profit  on  Its  own  function,  not  as  a  no-profit 
operation  subeidlzed  by  other  functions  of 
the  company.  The  purpoee  of  my  report- 
ing bill  Is  to  reqiilre  companies  engaged  in 
dual  distribution  to  make  public  certain 
operating  data  on  each  product  and  each 
establishment  that  Is  Involved  in  the  dual 
distribution  process.  The  bill  would  not  re- 
quire a  dual  distributor  to  adhere  to  any 
particular  level  of  prices  or  markup  or  to 
make  any  specified  profit  at  any  level  of 
operation.  It  would  require  that  informa- 
tion be  disclosed  by  which  competitors,  con- 
sumers and  the  agencies  that  administer  the 
antitrust  laws  could  discern  whether  a  par- 
ticular product  or  a  particular  establish- 
ment were  being  utilized,  not  for  separate 
profit  but  as  a  tool  of  power  for  purposes 
of  monopolization. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that. 
In  my  opinion,  there  would  be  little  point 
or  reason  In  enactment  by  the  Congress 
of  the  vertical  integration  amendments  or 
"equal  pricing"  bill,  unless  the  Dual  Distri- 
bution Reporting  Act  were  also  passed  Into 
law.  The  reverse,  however,  is  not  true.  I 
can  conceive  of  much  good  resulting  from 
enactment  of  the  reporting  bill,  even  if  the 
equal-pricing  blU  is  deferred  or  abandoned. 
At  the  present  time,  no  one  knows,  until  and 
unless  one  of  the  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies launches  an  investigation  or  begins  a 
legal  action,  utilizing  subpena  powers, 
whether  or  not  a  particular  plant  or  store 
in  a  vast,  integrated  company  or  complex 
of  related  companies  Is  operating  for  months 
or  years  at  a  loss,  with  Immensely  destruc- 
tive consequences  to  independent  competi- 
tion In  the  relevant  market.  My  reporting 
bill  would  bring  these  operations  out  Into 
the  light  of  day,  with  predictable  benefits 
to  enforcement  of  the  older  antitrust  laws, 
the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts,  not  only  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  but  by  private  antitrust 
plaintiffs. 


Correspondene*  which  ths  Senate  ftm^n 
Business  Conunittee  has  received  over  many 
years  indicates  that  the  problem  with 
which  these  bills  ars  concerned  Is  very 
real,  Intense,  and  continuing  for  small  biail- 
nssses  In  numerotu  IndustrlM.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  hearings  by  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative committee  or  committees  will  be  held 
early  In  the  next  session.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  and  I 
I>ersonally  will  welcome  comments  and  siig- 
gestions  on  these  bills.  At  a  committae 
hearing,  whsn  it  U  called.  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  demonstrate  the  nature  and  severity  of 
the  problems  of  dual  distribution  in  greaur 
detail,  as  weU  as  the  respects  in  which  my 
bills  would  help  tolvs  thoss  problems. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  AN  AQRICUL- 

TURAL  MINIMUM  WAGE 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
employees  performing  work  In  or  re- 
lated to  agriculture. 

Agricultural  labor  Is  a  matter  of  In- 
creasing public  attention.  In  the  Con- 
gress, In  our  State  governments,  among 
those  directly  concerned,  and  the  public 
at  large.  The  subject  has  many  a^>ects 
and  raises  problems  not  easy  of  solution. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  and  his  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor  have  made  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  this  field.  As  a  result  of 
those  efforts  the  Senate  this  year  has 
passed  bills  relating  to  child  labor  in 
agriculture,  educational  opportunities 
of  migrant  workers,  registration  of  con- 
tractors, public  health  of  migrant  work- 
ers, and  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Citizens  Council  on  Migratory  Labor. 
Other  legislation  in  this  area  remains  to 
be  adopted. 

A  basic  question  is  that  of  farm  wages 
and  the  feasibility  of  applying  a  mini- 
mum wage  to  agriculture.  It  has  been 
my  conviction  for  some  time  that  such 
a  minimum  wage  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  I  have  been  giving  the  mat- 
ter my  close  consideration.  In  prepar- 
ing the  proposed  legislation.  I  have  had 
the  counsel  of  people  with  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  special  problems  of 
agriculture.  A  draft  was  circulated  to 
a  representative  list  of  farmers  in  my 
State,  and  the  response  was  excellent. 
Not  all  of  these  growers,  who  include 
farmers  from  different  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia, producing  a  variety  of  crops,  on 
both  large  and  small  acreage,  are  in 
full  agreement  with  the  proposal.  Some 
have  reservations  about  the  concept, 
others  about  details  of  the  legislation; 
but  I  was  heartened  by  the  thoughtful- 
ness  of  their  replies  and  by  their  gen- 
erally favorable  tenor.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Industrial  Relations  of  the  State  of 
California  have  furnished  most  useful 
information. 

In  introducing  the  bill.  I  retain  an 
open  mind  as  to  its  precise  provisions. 
I  am  sure  that  hearings  on  the  proposed 
legislation  will  develop  more  of  the  kind 
of  constructive  comments  which  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  from 
the  farmers  who  wrote  to  me  about  the 
proposal.  My  bill  would  establish  an 
agricultural  minimum  wage  of  90  cents 
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an  hour.  It  exempts  the  small  family 
farm,  and  the  farm  using  not  more  than 
300  man-days  of  hired  farm  labor  in 
each  of  the  four  preceding  calendar 
quarters.  Potential  difficulties  of  ad- 
ministration with  which  it  seeks  to  deal 
are  the  matter  of  prerequisites — board, 
lodging,  and  so  forth,  in  section  1,  and 
the  treatment  of  piecework  rates  in 
section  2.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
directed  to  consult  with  the  responsible 
State  labor  ofBcials  In  determining  com- 
pliance with  piecework  rates. 

California  ranks  first  among  the 
States  in  agricultural  production.  I  take 
pride  in  our  famed  farm  products,  and 
am  concerned  that  they  should  have  a 
favorable  competitive  position  in  the 
Nation's  marketplaces.  The  institution 
of  a  national  minimum  wage  for  agri- 
culture would  improve  that  position  in 
relation  to  other  sections  of  the  country 
where  farmworkers  receive  wages  low- 
er— in  some  cases,  much  lower — than 
the  average  farm  wage  paid  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  am  concerned,  too,  that  farm- 
workers who  do  not  enjoy  a  decent 
standard  of  living  should  have  their 
rightful  share  in  national  prosperity. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  memorialized  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  a  national  agricultural  mini- 
mum wage.  I  ask  to  have  included  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks  the  text  of  that 
resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  20 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
joint  resolution  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2642)  to  extend  the  mini- 
mum-wage provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  employees  per- 
forming work  in  or  related  to  agricul- 
ture. Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Enole],  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

The  joint  resolution  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  Is 
as  follows:  || 

SxNATi  Joint  ItksoLTrriON  20 

Joint  resolution  relatlvyj  to  a  minimum  wage 

law  for  agricultural  workers 

Whereas  farms  and  agricultural  workers 
are  one  of  the  foundation  stones  on  which 
our  Nation  rests:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  a  bulwark  of 
the  free  world  in  the  fight  for  peace  and 
freedom  and  against  communism,  and  with- 
out a  strong  farm  economy  this  Nation  can- 
not malntein  Ite  position  in  the  free  world- 
and 

Whereas  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
country  depends  in  large  part  on  the  food 
produced  by  our  farms,  and  without  suf- 
ficient experienced  and  competent  agricul- 
tural workers,  our  crops  cannot  be  properly 
harvested  and  our  farms  cannot  prosper  and 
play  their  part  In  maintaining  a  healthy  and 
strong  America;  and 

Whereas  for  the  past  several  decades  agri- 
cultural workers  in  many  regions  of  the 
United  States  have  not  received  an  adequate 
proportion  of  the  Nation's  agricultural  earn- 
ings and.  in  some  areas  of  the  United  States 
such  workers  have  had  to  subsist  on  an  ex-' 
tremely  low  annual  wage  as  compared  with 
other  agricultural  workers;  and 

Whereas  California  farmers  must  compete 
in  the  sale  of  farm  products  with  other  SUtes 
having   not   only    a   more   favorable   freight 
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rate,  but  which  In  addition  pay  wages  to 
their  farmworkers  far  less  than  those  paid 
In  California  and  the  West,  thus  putting 
California  and  western  agrlculttu-e  at  a  tre- 
mendous disadvantage  in  the  highly  com- 
petitive national  market  for  farm  producU- 
and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
enacted  a  national  minimum  wage  law  that 
applies  to  the  agricultural  workers  through- 
out the  country,  which  wage  would  be  of 
tremendous  benefit  to  the  national  farm 
economy :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Regolved  by  the  Senate  and  Ataembly  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly) ,  That  the 
LegUlature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  a 
national  minimum  wage  law  for  the  agri- 
cultural workers  of  the  Nation;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
la  hereby  directed  to  transmit  suitably  pre- 
pared copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  8p>eaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


tive  achievements  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  87th  Congress  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OP  RECORD  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  record 
of  accomplishments  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION.    OPERATION,    AND 
MAINTENANCE  OF  LOWER  TETON 
RECLAMATION    PROJECT    IN    UP- 
PER      SNAKE       RIVER       VALLEY 
IDAHO 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
great  interest  has  been  shown  by  south- 
eastern Idaho  residents  in  the  storage  of 
water  from  the  Lower  Teton  Basin  on 
the  Teton  River.  The  proposed  dam 
site  would  be  approximately  3  miles  east 
and  2  miles  north  of  the  town  of  New- 
dale.  Idaho. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize 
construction  of  Fremont  Dam  which  will 
be  a  multipurpose  project  needed  to  de- 
velop the  full  potential  of  the  Teton 
River  for  flood  control,  irrigation,  power 
and  recreation.  The  reservoir  created  by 
this  dam  would  have  a  capacity  of  about 
315,000  acre-feet  of  water  and  would 
provide  approximately  200,000  acre-feet 
of  usable  storage. 

Storage  on  Teton  River  is  essential  to 
the  project  irrigation  purposes  and 
would  also  be  very  effective  for  flood  con- 
trol for  a  large  portion  of  the  lower  val- 
ley and  adjacent  Henrys  Fork  area  lands 
which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  con- 
struction of  levee  and  channel  works 
for  protection. 

With  these  brief  comments  I  intro- 
duce this  bill  and  request  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2643)  to  authorize  the 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  lower  Teton  reclamation 
project  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley. 
Idaho,  and  for  related  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dworshak,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


Legislative  activities— report 

of  committee  on  district  of 

^  columbia  during  1st  session 

,     OF  87TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
be  authorized  to  file  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  Congress,  a  report  of  the  legislative 
activities  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  during  the  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  accompanying  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  to  Inform 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
the  business  of  the  Senate  for  this  year 
is  done,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  at  6  o'clock 
and  7  minutes  a.m.,  the  Senate  took  a 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  at  6 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  ajn..  the  Senate 
reassembled  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  McNamara 
in  the  chair) . 


LEGISLATIVE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 
1ST  SESSION  OP  THE  87TH  CON- 
GRESS 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Mr.   President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  legisla- 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  appointed  to  communicate 
with  the  President  to  ascertain  whether 
he  had  any  communications  to  make  to 
the  Congress  has  performed  its'  duty. 
The  President  says  "Thanks." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to 
amplify  what  the  majority  leader  has 
said,  there  may  be  some  belief  that  this 
was  only  a  perfunctory  observance  on 
the  part  of  myself  and  the  majority 
leader.  I  assure  the  Senate  and  the 
country  that  we  got  the  President  out 
of  bed  and  talked  with  him.  We  re- 
spect his  wishes  with  reference  to  this 
session. 
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ADJOURNIIENT  SINB  DIE 

ICr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  sine  die. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  ajn.),  Wednes- 
day. September  27,  1961.  pursuant  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  55,  the 
Senate  adjourned  sine  die. 


ENROLLED  BIIX8  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIONED  AFTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT. 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Concxirrent  Reso- 
lution 54.  agreed  to  September  26,  1961, 
the  President  pro  tempore,  on  Septem- 
ber 28, 1961,  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolution,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

8. 1302.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  at  June 
19,  1918,  relating  to  the  workweek  of  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  ptirposes: 

HH.  84.  An  act  to  stablllae  the  mining  of 
lead  and  zinc  by  small  domestic  producers 
on  public,  Indian,  and  other  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H H.  3573.  An  act  to  place  In  tnist  status 
certain  lands  on  the  Crow  Creek  Indian 
Reservation  In  South  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  3575.  An  act  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  tlie  Dan  la  Reserva- 
tion In  Florida; 

H  Jt.  8320.  An  act  to  amend  the  Freeport 
Harbor  project.  Texas; 

HJl.  8876.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  use  of 
Identifying  nimibers; 

HJl.  9033.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  9053.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  with 
respect  to  the  periods  for  which  loans  \mder 
that  title  are  made; 

HJt.  9076.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Knergy  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  certain  study  commissions, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  9169.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Bes.  144.  Joint  resolution  fixing  the 
beginning  of  the  2d  regular  session  of 
the  87th  Congress. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED  AFTER  SINE 
DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 28.  1961.  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  following 
enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  1293.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
19,  1918,  relating  to  the  workweek  of  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Colximbla, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  fixing  the 
beginning  of  the  second  regular  session  of 
the  87th  Cosigress. 


APPROVAL  OP  SENATE  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  AFTER  SINE 
DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
subsequent  to  sine  die  adjournment  of 


the  Senate,  notified  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  that  on  the  following  dates  he 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
bills  and  Joint  resolutions: 

On  September  26.  1901 : 

8. 29.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ok  Nyu 
Choi  (Ann  Wollmar) ; 

8. 158.  An  act  to  confer  iq>on  the  domestic 
relations  branch  of  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  determine  the  petition  for  adoption  filed 
by  Marie  Taliaferro; 

S.  262.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tlnos  Oeorglou  Stavropoulos; 

S.  263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oulsseppe 
Glorloso; 

S.  264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  &Cr.  and 
Mrs.  Franklin  Leong; 

8.647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Young  Jel 
Oh  and  Soon  Nee  Lee; 

S.  563.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Olga  G. 
Coutsoublnas  and  Spyrldon  G.  Coutsou- 
blnas; 

S.  976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Uarla  Trela 
Terpak; 

S.  1366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Harolan; 

S.  1787.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olovanna 
Vltiello; 

S.  1990  An  act  to  amend  section  1362  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
further  protect  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  penalties  for 
malicious  damage  to  certain  communica- 
tions facilities; 

S.  3237.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

8.  3336.  An  act  to  amend  the  Sxport-Im- 
port  Bank  Act  of  1946. 

On  October  3,  1961: 

8.  592.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  NUhan  Der 
Slmonlan; 

8. 903.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  ptir- 
p>oses: 

8. 1063.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David  Lew 
Huie; 

8. 1234.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Max 
Haleck; 

S.  1537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bene* 
Deri; 

8. 1585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margberlta 
Ferrelll  D'Amlco; 

S.  1750.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act; 

S.  1786.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herlpslme 
Hovnanlan; 

8. 1880.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johann 
Czernopolsky; 

8. 1906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fares  Salem 
Salman  Hamameh; 

8. 1927.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8. 1947.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annemarie 
Herrmann; 

8.2070.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kabalan 
Farris; 

8.2118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
Loplnto  Arzaga; 

8.  2272.  An  act  to  disclaim  interest  in  cer- 
tain rights  in  certain  lands  In  the  State  of 
Nevada;  and 

S.  2393.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  additional 
years  the  expired  provisions  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  81st  Congress,  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  October  4,  1901 : 

8.  303.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
22.  1948,  as  amended,  relating  to  certain 
areas  within  the  Superior  National  Forest, 
in  the  State  of  MlnnA^r>^J^  and  for  other 
purposes; 

8.  558.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of  March 
3,  1901,  and  June  28,  1944,  so  as  to  exonpt 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  paying  fees  in 
any  of  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 


8.  564.  An  act  to  provide  for  apportioning 
the  expense  of  maintaining  and  operating 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Bridge  over 
the  Potomac  River  from  Jones  Point,  Vir- 
ginia, to  Maryland; 

8.739.  An  act  to  amend  tlia  ClvU  Servlea 
Retirement  Act  with  respect  to  interest  earn- 
ings on  special  Treasury  issues  held  by  the 
civU  service  retirement  and  disability  fund, 
with  respect  to  employees  of  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  county  com- 
mittees, and  with  respect  to  certain  other 
categories  of  persons  subject  to  such  act. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1040.  An  act  to  abolish  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

8.  1107.  An  act  to  provide  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  provision  for  a  minimum 
wheat  acreage  allotment  In  the  Tulelake 
area  of  California; 

8.  1186.  An  act  to  faeillUte  the  protecUon 
of  oonsiuners  of  articles  of  merchandise 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  gold  or 
silver  from  fraudulent  misrepresentation 
concerning  the  quaUty  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

8.  1440.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved 
July  14.  1960  (74  Stat.  526),  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  register  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  of  certain  motor  vchlcl* 
operator*'  licenses: 

S.  3103.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Jeffer- 
son Division  of  the  Sastern  Dlstrlot  at  TWas 
as  the  Marahall  Division; 

8.3295.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  organization,  Improvement, 
and  maintenance  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park,"  approved  April  30.  1890; 

8.  3396.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  SUte 
of  Louisiana; 

8. 2397.  An  act  authorising  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  to  carry  out 
part  1  of  its  transit  developunent  program 
and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  act  ap- 
proved July   14,   1960   (74  Stat.  687); 

S.  2476.  An  act  to  amend  section  307  of 
the  Military  Construction  Act  of  1960  in 
order  to  clarify  the  authority  granted  under 
such  section  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  exchange  certain  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  for  lands  owned  by  the  State 
of  Oregon; 

S.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider 
and  formulate  plans  for  the  construction  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate 
permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
Woodrow  Wilson; 

S.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  providing  for  membership 
and  participation  by  the  United  States  In 
the  Inter-American  Children's  Institute:  and 

S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  fixing  the 
beginning  of  the  3d  regiilar  session  of  th« 
87th  Congress. 

On  October  6.  1961: 

S.  1393.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  June 
19,  1948,  relating  to  the  workweek  ot  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  pxirpoees; 

8. 1728.  An  act  to  amend  section  510  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  provide  for  the 
trade-in  of  obsolete  vessels  In  connection 
with  the  construction  of  new  vessels,  etthrr 
at  the  time  of  executing  the  construction 
contract  or  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  new 
vessel;  and 

8. 1943.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire. 


EXTENSION  OP  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION  ACrr  OP  1958 

The  President  also  notified  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  that  on  October  3, 
1961.  he  had  approved  and  signed  the  act 
(S.  2393)  to  extend  for  2  additional  years 
the  expired  provisions  of  Public  Laws  81S 
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and  874,  81st  Congrefls,  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  transmitted  his  rea- 
sons therefor,  as  follows: 

STATZMCMT    BT   THS   PXESIDCNT 

It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I 
am  signing  S.  2393,  which  extends  for  2 
years:  (1)  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  and  (2)  the  expired  pro- 
visions of  PubUc  Laws  815  and  874  of  the 
81st  Congress,  which  provides  Federal 
assistance  to  "federally  impacted" 
schools — districts  furnishing  free  public 
education  to  children  whose  parents  re- 
side or  work  on  Federal  property,  or 
whose  presence  due  to  other  Federal  ac- 
tivity causes  a  sudden  and  substantial 
increase  in  enrollment. 

(1)  The  extension  of  the  NDEA  with- 
out the  amendments  submitted  by  this 
administration  mere^  continues  the  cur- 
rent program,  without  urgently  needed 
improvements,  for  2  more  years — years 
which  are  crucial  to  the  training  of  more 
teachers  and  the  strengthening  of  this 
Nation's  teaching  of  science,  mathemat- 
ics, foreign  language  and  other  essential 
subjects.  Particularly  undesirable  is  the 
continuation  of  the  discriminatory  and 
ineffective  non -Communist  disclaimer 
afBdavlt.  I  hope  the  Congress  can  renew 
its  consideration  of  these  NDEA  amend- 
ments next  year,  regardless  of  the  new 
expiration  date. 

(2)  Far  more  undesirable  Is  the  con- 
tinuation for  2  more  years  of  the  current 
aid  to  impacted  areas  program,  which 
gives  more  money  to  more  schools  for 
more  years  than  either  logic  or  economy 
can  justify.  This  administration  rec- 
ommended a  reduction  In  the  cost  of  this 
program,  an  Increase  in  its  eligibility  re- 
quirements and  local  participation.  Its 
extension  for  only  1  year  instead  of  2. 
and  its  eventual  absorption  in  a  general 
aid-to-education  program.  The  rejec- 
tion of  all  of  these  requests  highlights  the 
air  of  utter  inconsistency  which  sur- 
rounds this  program. 

Communities  which  beseeched  the 
Federal  Government  to  maintain  nearby 
installations,  however  uneconomical,  now 
demand  that  the  Federal  Government 
rescue  them  from  the  fiscal  burdens  these 
installations  allegedly  create.  School 
districts  originally  entitled  to  temporary 
Federal  assistance,  during  a  transition 
period  in  which  the  costs  of  these 
federally  connected  children  could  be  ab- 
sorbed, now  demand  that  the  aid  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely,  without  any  reduc- 
tion for  absorption,  and  without  regard 
to  the  local  taxes  paid  by  those  parents 
who  entered  the  community  to  work  on, 
but  not  reside  on.  Federal  property.  In- 
dividuals who  profess  opposition  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  on  grounds  of 
States  rights,  racial  or  rehgious  contro- 
versy, budgetary  economy,  or  academic 
freedom  do  not  hesitate  to  demand  this 
Federal  aid  to  build  schoolhouses  and 
pay  teachers'  salaries  in  their  own  areas. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  problems 
this  program  is  designed  to  meet:  over- 
crowded and  hazardous  classrooms  in 
communities  whose  financial  resources 
are  strained  to  eductte  these  federally 
connected  children.  But  I  believe  that 
overcrowded  and  hazardous  classrooms 
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are  undesirable  anywhere,  whether  filled 
by  the  children  of  Federal  employees  or 
by  the  children  of  other  Federal  tax- 
payers, and  whether  the  local  resources 
are  strained  by  the  location  of  a  Federal 
facility  or  by  any  other  cause.  A  quality 
education  is  a  necessity  for  all  American 
children,  not  merely  those  who  by  good 
fortune  live  in  a  district  covered  by  this 
program. 

It  ill  becomes  those  who  insist  that  we 
cannot  afford  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  aid  the  public  education  of 
all  children,  to  insist  with  equal  fervor 
upon  the  passage  of  this  unsound  and 
uneconomical  measure  which  aids  the 
education  of  only  some. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  advises  me  that  a  refusal  to 
extend  this  program  at  this  time,  thus 
deferring  action  until  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress,  would  jeopardize  the 
entire  educational  effort  of  a  substan- 
tial number  of  school  districts  dependent 
in  large  measure  on  these  funds,  and 
unable  to  find  substitute  sources  of  rev- 
enue in  time  to  meet  current  outlays. 
Many  districts  are  legitimately  in  need 
of  this  aid  \n  order  to  educate  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  their  students  whose 
parents  both  reside  and  work  on  tax- 
exempt  Federal  property.  A  veto  would 
not  distinguish  between  those  properly 
entitled  to  this  assistance  and  those  who 
should  be  making  more  of  an  effort 
locally.  I  am  therefore  signing  this  bill. 
But  the  need  to  improve  the  standards 
of  education  in  this  country  will  still 
be  before  the  Congress  next  year;  and 
that  need  must  be  met  on  a  basis  which, 
for  every  dollar  spent,  goes  much  further 
to  attack  our  most  critical  deficiencies 
than  the  measure  I  am  required  to  ap- 
prove today. 


SENATE  BILL  DISAPPROVED  AFTER 
SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
subsequent  to  sine  die  adjouriunent  of 
the  Senate,  notified  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  that,  on  October  3,  1961,  he  had 
disapproved  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title,  together  with  his  reason 
for  such  action: 

AMENDMENT  OF  PBOVISION8  OF  LAW  RELATING 
TO  LONOKVTTT  STEP  INCXXASES  FOR  POSTAL 
EMPLOTKES 

MEMOBANDUM   OP  DISAPPKOVAL 

I  am  withholding  my  i4)proval  fnMn 
S.  1459,  a  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  longevity  step  increases 
for  postal  employees. 

While  the  supporters  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  well-intentioned  and  its  ob- 
jectives sound — improvement  of  the 
within-grade  provisions  of  the  postal  pay 
structure,  and  better  correlation  of  these 
provisions  with  the  related  provisions 
affecting  employees  paid  under  the  Clas- 
sification Act — this  bill  does  not  achieve 
these  objectives,  despite  its  $60  million 
annual  cost.  Moreover,  the  Congress 
failed  to  provide — through  enactment  of 
the  postal  rate  increases  recommended 
by  this  administration  and  its  predeces- 
sor— the  revenues  necessary  to  cover  the 
current  postal  deficit,  much  less  a  def- 


icit of  even  greater  magnitude.  With- 
out new  revenues  this  bill  would  increase 
the  postal  deficit  to  over  $800  million. 

The  classified  and  postal  pay  struc- 
tures, including  the  longevity  and 
within-grade  provisions  are  in  need  of 
extensive  revision,  and  will  receive  the 
sympathetic  consideration  of  this  ad- 
ministration, with  recommendations  to 
be  forthcoming  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Congress.  The  reforms  needed  are 
fundamental  and  sweeping  and  will  re- 
quire the  most  careful  consideration  by 
both  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress.  However,  budgetary  needs  are 
too  urgent  to  permit  approval  of  this 
measure  unattended  by  revenue  in- 
creases, at  this  time. 

John  P.  Kennidy. 

Th«  White  House,  October  3.  1961. 


AMENDMENT  OF  WAR  CLAIMS  ACT, 
OF  1948,  RELATING  TO  PROVI- 
SION FOR  CERTAIN  WORLD  WAR 
n  LOSSES— INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
(PART  2  OP  S.  REPT.  NO.  1112) 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  22,  1961,  Mr. 
Keating,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  submitted  individual  views  of 
himself  and  Mr.  Habt  to  accompany  the 
bill  (S.  2618)  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
certain  World  War  II  losses,  which  were 
printed. 

PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO 
EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  25,  1961,  the  names 
of  Senators  Case  of  South  Dakota, 
Smith     of    Maine.    Boccs,    McCakthy, 

MUNDT,   FULBRICHT,   HiCKEY,   HUMPHREY, 

Miller,  Capehart,  Long  of  Hawaii.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  Butler,  Curtis, 
Kuchel,  and  Nexjberger  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Rec.  142)  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
McGee  on  September  22, 1961. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  26  (legislative  day  of 
September  25),  1961: 

U.S.  Asms  C!ontbol  and  Disarmament 

ACSNCT 

William  C.  Poster,  of  the  District  of  C5o- 
lumbla,  to  be  Director  of  the  UJS.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  (New  posi- 
tion ) 

National  Scikncx  Foundation 

Dr.  Emanuel  R.  Flore,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Scioice  Board, 
National  Science  Foundation,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  May  10,  1066, 
vice  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  resigned. 

FxoxaAL  Maxitimb  Commission 
Donald   W.   Alexander,   of   Florida,   to   be 

Maritime  Administrator. 
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The  following-named  persons  to  be  Fed- 
eral  Mai-ltlme   Conunlssloners : 

John  S.  Patterson,  of  Maryland,  for  the 
term  expiring  June  30,  1962. 

Ashton  Barrett,  of  Mississippi,  for  the  term 
expiring  June  30,  1963. 

Thomas  E  Stakem,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  for  the 
term  expiring  June  30,  1964. 

John  R.  Harllee,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1&66. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  26  (legislative  day 
of  September  25) ,  1961 : 

Collector  of  Cttstoms 
Marjorle  Makl,  of  Minnesota,  to   be   col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict   No.    35.    with    headquarters    at    Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Post  Offici  Department 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Post  Office 
Department: 

Carl  Mvu-phy,  of  Maryland. 
Charles  H.  Earl,  of  Arkansas. 
Paul  Perocchl,  of  Massachusetts. 
Robert  MacNeal,  of  Pennsylvania. 
James   Francis   Rellly,   of   the   District   of 
Columbia. 
William  C.  Doherty,  of  Maryland. 

Postmasters 

ARIZONA 

Helen  B.  Roberts,  Sedona. 

ARKANSAS 

W.  Hugh  Hudson,  Blythevllle. 
Norman  J.  Cox.  Bradford. 

KENTUCKY 

Lawrence  H.  Framme,  Jr.,  CarroUton. 
Kenneth  Fern,  Flemlngsburg. 

LOtnSIANA 

Robert  J.  LeBlanc,  Abbeville. 

MAINE 

Mary  L.  Webb,  Sargentvllle. 

MICHIGAN 

Maurice  E.  Anderson,  Gladstone. 
Roger  A.  Camfleld,  Gobies. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Frank  P.  Kaplan,  Drew. 
John  W.  Mllner,  Valden. 

NEBRASKA 

Ernest  J.  Seyler,  Alma. 

Bonnie  A.  Hogeland,  Bloomlngton. 

James  I.  Pederscn,  Laurel. 

OHIO 

Daniel  B.  Slack,  Jr.,  WestervUle. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  5:3:  My  voice  shalt  thou  hear 
m  the  morning  O  Lord;  in  the  morr.ing 
toill  I  direct  my  prayer  unto  Thee  and 
will  look  up. 

Eternal  God  in  these  perilous  days, 
when  our  pilgrimage  is  beset  with  .so 
many  difficulties,  wilt  Thou  give  us  the 
glad  assurance  that  we  must  not  take 
counsel  with  our  fears  and  accept  the 
verdict  of  our  frustrations  for  the  spir- 


itual resources  are  available  and  abim- 
dantly  adequate  for  all  our  needs. 

Gird  us  with  a  calm  and  courageous 
spirit  and  may  we  be  confident  that 
in  all  our  longings  and  struggles  to  cham- 
pion and  serve  the  cause  of  freedom 
against  tyranny,  of  right  against  wrong, 
of  good  agains^  evil,  we  are  net  alone, 
lor  the  God  of  righteousness  is  with  us. 

Now  may  we  be  strong  in  the  Lord  and 
the  power  of  His  might,  for  Thou  art  our 
God  forever  and  ever  and  will  be  our 
guide  even  imto  death  and  then  open 
unto  us  the  gateway  to  the  larger  life 
and  receive  us  into  Thy  nearer  presence. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  227] 


Abernethy 

Glenn 

Nelsen 

Adair 

Goodell 

Norblad 

Alford 

Griffin 

OBrlen.  N.Y. 

Alger 

Griffiths 

Osmers 

Anfuso 

Hall 

Pelly 

Ashley 

Halleck 

Pllcher 

Asplnall 

Hal  pern 

Pimle 

Baker 

Hansen 

Poage 

Baring 

Harris 

Powell 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Harrison,  Va. 

Qule 

Battln 

Harrison,  Wyo 

.   Rabaut 

Becker 

Harsha 

Rains 

Bell 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Reifel 

Bennett,  Mich 

.  Harvey,  Mich. 

Reuss 

Berry 

Hays 

Riehlman 

Blatnik 

Hubert 

Riley 

Boggs 

Hlestand 

Rodlno 

Boy kin 

Hoeven 

Rostenkowski 

Breeding 

HoUneld 

Roudebush 

Brewster 

Holtzman 

St.  George 

Buckley 

Horan 

Burke,  Ky. 

Hosmer 

Santangelo 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hull 

Saund 

Cahill 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Schenck 

Carey 

Jennings 

Scherer 

Cederberg 

Jensen 

Scott 

Celler 

Jones,  Mo. 

Shelley 

Church 

Judd 

Short 

Clancy 

Karth 

Slkes 

Collier 

Kelly 

Slier 

Colmer 

Keogh 

Sisk 

Cook 

Kilbum 

Slack 

Cooley 

Kowalskl 

Smith,  Calif. 

Corman 

Kyi 

Smith,  Miss. 

Cramer 

Landrum 

Springer 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Latta 

Stephens 

Daniels 

Leslnski 

Stubblefleld 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Libonati 

Sullivan 

Dent 

Lipscomb 

Teague,  Calif. 

Derounian 

Loser 

Thompson,  La. 

Derwinski 

McDonough 

Tollefson 

Devlne 

Mclntlre 

Tupper 

Diggs 

McSween 

Utt 

Dooley 

McVey 

Van  Pelt 

Dorn 

Macdonald 

Vinson 

Dulskl 

Madden 

Watts 

Durno 

Martin.  Mass. 

Weaver 

Farbstein 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Westland 

Pascell 

May 

Wharton 

Flndley 

Michel 

Widnall 

Pino 

Miller,  Clem 

Williams 

Flood 

Miller,  NY. 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Flynt 

Montoya 

Yates 

Frazler 

Moore 

Young 

Frellnghuysen 

Morrison 

Younger 

Gallagher 

Moes 

Zelenko 

Garland 

Moulder 

Garmatz 

Multer 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  259  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PUBLIC    WORKS   APPROPRIATIONS, 
1962 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  ref>ort  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  9076)  making  appropriations  for 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  certain 
study  commissions,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1368) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9076)  "making  appropriations  for  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  certain  agencies  of  the  £>epart- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  certain  study  commissions,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  11. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  6,  10,  15,  and  21.  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•15,877,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•724,021,880';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•138397,000 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  '•72,950,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In   lieu   of   the   number    proposed   by   said 
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amendment  insert  "stety-slx";  and  th«  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  cumbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•6.643,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  Rouse 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•13,272,800";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•52.534JM0";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  aame. 

Amendment  numbered  18 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  mimbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  u  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•2,933,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  conunlttee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendmenu  niunbered  3,  4, 12, 
13,  14.  19.  30,  and  22. 

Clarence   Cannon, 
Michael  J.  Kirwan, 
John  B.  I'ooartt. 
Ben  p.  Jbmsem, 
John  Taber, 
Maimgera  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Allkn  J.  Ellender. 
Carl  Hatden, 
Richako  B.  Russell, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
Lister  Hill, 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Henrt  Dworshak. 
Milton  R.  Young, 
A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Margaret  Chase  SurrH, 
Karl  E.  Mundt. 
Robert  S.  Kerr, 
John  O.  Pastore. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  on  the  bUl  (H.R.  9076)  making  ap- 
propriations for  civU  functions  adminUtered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  and  certain  study  com- 
missions, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1962.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port as  to  each  of  such  amendments,  namely : 

title  I — CIVIL  rUNCTIONS.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
ARMY 

Corps  of  Enffineers — Civil 
General  Investigations 
Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  •15,877,- 
000  Instead  of  •14.356,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  •16,479,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  funds  provided  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 


GE.NERAI.   !VVt«T10ATlOXa 

1.  Eiamlnstinnii  and 'iiirvi')!.: 

{%)  Naviistionstudli* 

tb)  Klood  control  St  U(ll» 

(c)  Bflsdi  erosion  ootperative  studies 

(d)  Special  studlec; 

(1)  San  Kranrtco  Bay  survey .. 

(2)  Ohio  HIver  Ui\nu  survey , 

(3)  Or««t  l.«k»  llnrbor  survey 

(4)  Oreat  I*k«*  water  level* 

(5)  Coorditistkm    studies    vt-itli    otlier 

ai;rii('iri 

(6)  Rampart  ("anyon.  Alaska 

(7)  nurrlrane!<tudi«s 

(8)  Hudson  Rivor  (.Mltatkm)  studies 

(9)  I'otomac  Klver  review 

(10)  Colorado  Klver,  Tex 

(U)  Trinity  Klver 

(12)  ArkanRSI-Red    River   pollattoa 

survey 

(13)  Lake  Er|#-Ohlo  River  Canal 


SubtO(tal.   rxamlnationi   and 
surv^l* 


Budprt 

estimate  for 

fl.««il  year 

1982 


$1,550,000 

4.222.000 

30CL00O 

400.000 

isoo,aoo 

90.000 
75.000 

aoo.ooo 

300,000 

920.000 

12,000 

36li.000 

isaooo 

2£aOOO 
275.000 

5a  000 


Conference 

ulluuanw! 


Sl  622. 000 


•2.091,500 

5,606,500 

211,000 

400.000 

500.000 

100.000 

75.000 

300.000 
3.<J0,000 
920,000 
1-2.  OCO 
3fi8,()00 
150,000 
300,000 

375.000 
2M0,000 


12,009,000 


Item 


2.  Collecf  ion  and  study  of  basic  data: 

(a)  Stream  saelng  (0.8.  Oeoloeical  Survey) 


(b)  Precipitation  studies  (U.S.  Weather  Bun>au) 

(c)  Fish   and  wildlife  studies   (U.S.   Fish  and 


(d) 
(e) 


W  ildlife  Service) 
IntemutioDal  water  studies 
FkxKl  plain  studies 


Subtotal,  collection  and  study  of  basic  data. 


3.  Research  and  development: 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


Beach  erosion  development  studies 

liydroloKlc  studies 

Civil  works  Investigations , 

Miariafaipi  Basin  model: 

(1)  Con.struction 

(2)  Mississippi     River     oompndiensivc 

study 


Subtotal, 
ment... 


research  and  develop- 


Budget 

eetlmale  for 

fincal  year 

1962 


$248,000 
370,000 

63^000 

7i^«a> 

soot  000 


Conterenoe 
allowance 


•248,000 
370.000 

55.000 

75,000 

500,000 


1,248,000 


230,000 

100.000 

1.38^000 

700.000 

160,000 


Total,  general  InvestigaHons- 


2.530.000 


13,400,000 


1,248.000 


230,000 

l<i0,000 

1,280,000 

700,000 

160,000 


2,530,000 


15,877,000 


Construction,  General 
Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  •724.021,- 
880  Instead  of  •681,045,880  as  proposed   by 


the  House  and  •735.923,880  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  committee  of  conference  Is 
in  agreement  that  funds  appropriated  under 


this  head  should  be  allocated  as  set  forth  In 
the   following   tabulation : 


Construrtion,  (enaral.  SU\t 
and  project 


ALABAMA 


(Bt^ 


.\ou:itir   plant  control. 

I/oulslana.) 
ClaiUime  l<ick  and  dum 
Columbia  lock  and  dum,  A|4- 

liiinui  and  (jeoritia. 

Holt  lork  and  dam 

Jarksnn   lork  and  dam   (flfb 

and  wlldlUe  lands) 

.Millers  Kerry  loek  and  dam... 

Paint  K«k  River 

TuuliiKlx-e  River  and  tril>u- 

taries,  Alabama  and  Miasla- 

sippi.    (See  Missis.iippl.) 
WHlt4.r      ¥.     UeoTfe     (Fart 

Onines)  lock  and  dam,  Aht^ 

bunia  and  UeorKia 


ALAUA 


Fairbanks.  _ 

Juneau   llaH-lxw    (^Vii    boat 

Imrber) „..' ^ 

Wrangell  Narrows 


Budifet  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1962 


Construction 


$4,700,000 
790.000 

275.000 


ISO,  000 


15.600.000 


1.000.1 


Planninf 


•75.000 


375.000 


UO.OOO 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


•4,700,000 
750,000 

27S.000 

"'"  is6[o66 


15,000,000 


1.000.000 

785,000 


Planning 


Construction,  Kcncral,  State 
and  project 


t7.%000 


375,000 


190,000 


ARIZONA 

Alamo  Reservoir 

tiila  and  Salt  Rivers 

Uila  River  Camelsb^k  Reser- 
voir site  to  Salt  River 

Tucson  diversion  channel..... 


.\REAN!i.^ 

Arkansas  River  and  tribn- 
taries,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa: 

(a)  Bank    stabilization 

and  channel  rectifi- 
cation  

(b)  Xavigation  locks  and 

dams 

Beaver  Reservoir 

Bull  Shoals  Reseiveir.  Ark. 
and  Mo.: 

(a)  Additions     of     units 

Nos.  5  and  6 

(b)  Additions    of    ualts 

No&.  7  and  8 


Budget  estimate  fw 
fiscal  year  1962 


Construction 


$800,000 


15,000.000 


9.500,000 

1,000,000 
1.  SOU  000 


Planning 


$100,000 


149,000 


1.225,000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


$800,000 


15.000.000 


9.500,000 

i,ooaooo 

1.5001 000 


Planning 


$100,000 
50,000 


149,000 


1. 225.000 


it 


tfi 
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Construction,  Keneral,  State 
and  project 


ARKANSAS— continued 

HarUanellr  lock  and  dam 

DetSray  RostTvoir 

(iillhain  Ri-s^-rvoir 

(Jrwrs  Kerry  Reservoir 

Maniece  Bayou  upstream  ex- 
tension  

M  illwood  Reservoir 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers 
tt-foot  channel,  Arkansas 
and  Tyouisiana 

Ozark  lock  and  dam 

Ked  River  levees  and  bank 
stabiliiation  below  Denison 
Dam,  Arkansas,  Louisiana 
an<l  Texas 

CALirOBNIA 

Bear  Creek 

Black  Butte  Reservoir 

Bodega  Bay  (channels  and 
jetties) 

Devil  East  Twin  Warm  and 
Lytle  Creeks 

Ilalfmoon  Bay  Harbor  (Pillar 
Point) ...- 

Imperial  Beach,  San  Diego 
County— Brolns  (reimburse- 
ment)..  

Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach 
Harbors  35-foot  depth  in 
west  basin— 1960  act 

Los  Angeles  County  drainage 
area. 

Lower  San  Joaquin  River  and 
trihutaries 

Middle  Creek . 

Morro  Bay  Harbor  (break- 
water)...  

New  H(M;an  Reservoir 

N'oyo  R)iverand  harbor  (break- 
water)  

Ocean  Si«le,  San  Diego  County 
(reimbursement) 

Oroville  Reservoir 

Pine  Flat  Reservoir 

Playa  Del  Rey  Inlet  and  Basin 

Russian  River  Reservoir  and 
channel 

Sacramento  River  and  major 
and  minor  tributaries 

Sacramento  River,  bank  pro- 
tection (initial  phase) 

Sacramento  River.  Chlco 
Limdins  to  Red  Bluff 

Sacramento  River,  deep  water 
ship  channel 

Sacramento  River,  flood  con- 
trol project 

Salinas  River  (deferred) 

Siui  Jacinto  River  and  Bautlsta 
Creek 

Santa  Cruz  Harbor 

Santa  Maria  Valley  levees 

Stewart  Canyon  Basin 

Terminus  Reservoir 

Tnickee  River  and  tributar- 
ies, CalKuniia  and  N^cvada. 
(See  Nevada.) 

Tuolumne  River  Reservoirs... 

Walnut  Creek 

West  Fork  Reservoir  Mojave 
Kiver  Basin 


Budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1962 


Construction 


$9,000,0(10 

"'i'soofoob' 


300,000 

'4,300,000 

185,000 

1,482,000 

1,211,000 

27,000 


IS,  000, 000 

1,300,000 
635,000 

800.000 
6,000,000 

300,000 


1,631,000 
524,000 

700,000 

300,000 


4,300,000 
1,900,000 


COLORADO 

Trinidad  R«'servoir... 


coxNicnct'T 

Bridge|)ort  Harbor,  main 
harbor  (IftSsact) 

Colebrook  River  Reservoir 

East  Branch  Reservoir 

Hall  M<'udow  Brook  Reservoir. 

Hancock  Brook  Reservoir 

Mad  River  Reservoir 

Xorthfleld  Brook  Reservoir... 

Pawcatuck. 

Sliver  Beach  to  Cedar  Beach 
(reimbursement) 

Stamford 

VivM.  Thompson  Reservoir 

DELAWARE 

Delaware  River,  Philadelphia 
to  wa.  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, and  Penn.s>ivanla 
(dikes).     (.*«ee  New  Jersey.) 

Indiiui  River  Inlet  and  Bay 
(north  and  wuth  bulkheads). 


1,886,000 

300,000 

2,022,000 


Planning 


000 
120,000 


55,000 


2.'«.000 
125,  000 


67,000 


63,000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


28,000 


60,000 
42,000 


5,000 


3.288,000 


1,300.000 


250,000 
1,200,000 

'i,"866,"666 

'"371,066 

34,000 


21.000 

90,000 


200,000 


50,000 


135,000 
126,066' 


100.000 
150,000 


2«,000 


$9,000,000 
514.000 


12.500,000 

"3.066!^  666 


300,000 

'4,366,666 

55.000 

1.482,000 

781,000 

27,000 


16.000,000 

1,300,000 
635,000 

800,000 
6,000,000 


750,000 


1,621,000 

524,000 

700,000 
300,000 


4,300,000 
1,900,000 


1.626.000 
300.000 

2.022.000 
350.000 

3,288,000 


1,300,000 


250,000 
1,200,000 

"ii^  866,066 

"  "37i,'666 

34,000 


Planning 


$120,000 


55,000 


250.000 
125,000 


67.000 


63,000 


25,000 


60,000 
42,000 


5,000 


21,000 
90,000 

75.000 


200,000 


50,000 


135,000 

180,666 


100.000 
150,000 


30,000 


Construction,  ginjeral.  State 
and  project 


Budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1962 


Construction 


DELAWARE— continued 

Inland  Waterway.  Delaware 
River  to  Chesajieake  Bay 
(Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal),  part  II  (Delaware 
and  .Maryland) 

Wilmington  Harbor.  Chri.s- 
tina  River  Channel  and 
turning  basin  (1930  and  1960 
acts) 


(See 


rLOKIPA 

Aquatic  plant   control 

Louisiima.) 
Central  and  southern  Florida. 

Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal 

Intracoastul  Waterway: 

(a)  Culoosahatoh^  River 

to  .\nclote  River 

Ja4-ksi>iiville  to  .Miami 

(Fort  Pierce  section). 

Miami   to   Key   West 

(tieferTe<l) 

Key  West  (reimbursement)... 
Lake   Worth   Inlet  to  South 
Lake    Worth    Inlet.    Palm 
Beach  County   (reimburse- 
ment)  

Miami  Harbor 

Palm  Beach  Harbor 

Port  Everglades  Harbor      .  . 
St.  Marks  River 


(b) 
(0 


OEOROIA 


(See 


Aquatic  plant  control. 
Louisiana.) 

Carters  Dam 

Columbia  lo<>k  and  dam,  Ala- 
bama and  Oeorgia.  (Sec 
Alabama.) 

UartweU  Reservoir,  Oa.  and 
8.C 

Savannah  River  below  Au- 
gusta, (la.  and  S.C 

Walter  F.  Oeorge  lock  and 
dam,  .\labama  and  Georgia. 
(See  Alabama.) 


BAWAU 

Kahului    Harbor    (east 

west  breakwaters) 

Kawaihae  Harbor 


and 


IDAHO 

Bruoes  Eddy  Reservoir  (con- 
struction not  yet  author- 
ized)  


ILUN'OIS 

Beardstown 

Calumet  Harbor  and   River, 
III.  and  Ind.: 
(a;  29-foot  approach  chan- 
nel,    28-foot     outer 
harlx>r,  and  27-foot 

entrance 

(b)  Torrence  Avenue    to 
turning  basin  No.  5. 

Calumet  Horlmr  and  River, 
III.  and  In<l.  (breakwater)... 

Carlyle  Reservoir 

Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy 
RR.  bridge,  including  chan- 
nel clmnge... 

Clear  (^reek  Drainage  and 
Levee  District       

Dam  27,  MissLislppi  River 
between  St.  I.,oui8  and  lock 
and  dam  2t>,  Illinois  and 
.Missouri 

Dniry  Drainage  District 

East  St.  Louis  and  vicinity 

Henderson  County  Drainage 
District  No.  1 

Henderson  County  Drainage 
District  No.  2 

Hunt  Drainage  District  and 
Lima  Lake  Drainage  Dis- 
trict  

Illinois  Waterway,  Calumet- 
Sag  Channel  (modlflcatlon), 
part  I 

M  twissippi  River  between  the 
Ohio  and  .Missouri  Rivers, 
reciilating  works,  Illinois 
and  -MLisourl 


$l,2i)n,000 


13,000.000 


1.000,000 
1,000,000 

""ii5,'666 

6,000 


2,200.000 
300,000 


10,000,000 
769.000 


1,000,000 


4^10,000 

500.000 

230.000 
3,500,000 

191,000 
288,000 


1,000.000 

300.000 

2,600,000 


900,000 
^000,000 

2,000,000 


Planning 


$195,000 


40,000 


84,000 
58,000 


900,000 


100,000 


40,000 


Conferenoe  allowance 


Construction    Planning 


$1,200,000 


55.1000 


13,760.000 


1,000.000 
1,000,000 

ii5,666 

6,000 


2.200,000 
300,000 


1,000,000 

10,000,000 
760,000 


500,000 


700,000 


400,000 

800,000 

230,000 
3,800,000 

191,000 
288,000 


1.000,000 

300.000 

2,600,000 


900,000 
7,700,000 

3.000,000 


$195,000 


40,000 


84.000 
58,000 


100,000 


600,000 


80,000 
40,000 


1961 
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Conslructlon.  general.  Sti»le 
and  luojpct 


iixiN'Ois  -cont  inued 


New  Athens 

Perry  County  Drainage  and 

lyvoe   Districts  Nos.  1,  t, 

and  3.  M  issouri  and  Illin(>k. 

(Sec  .Missouri.) 

Shelbyvllle  Reservoir 1.. 

Sny    Island    Ix^voe   I>rain||e 

District   L. 

South  (juincy  Drainage  snd 

Levee  District .;,. 

Subdistrlct  No.  1  of  Dralntg' 

I'nlon  No  1  and  Bay  Islatvd 

Levee  and  DrainageDLstrttt 

The  Sny  Basin 

Wood    River    Drainage    i«)«d 

Ix-vee  District   ..  ,'. 

INDIANA 

Cttlumet    Harbor  and   Rivi< 
III.  and  Ind.     (.Sei<  IHinoi*  ) 

Cannelton  locks  and  diim,  (f - 
diana  and  Kentucky 

Evansvllle 

Huntington  Reservoir 

Indiana  Harlwr— l9Q0act. 

I-evee  Vnit  5.  Wabash  Rtvli 

.Mc.Mpino  locks  and  drtai 
(Louisville),  Indiana  atid 
Kentucky.    (See  Kentuckiy.) 

Marklaod  locks  and  data. 
Kentucky.  Ohio,  and  Inill- 
ana.    (Hoe  KenUieky.)      '^ 

MaaoD  J.  Ni Mock  levee... 

.MiioiSirinewa  Reservoir. .. 

.Monroe  Reservoir 

Salamonie  Iteservoir     

rnloutow  n  locks  and  dam. 
diana  and  Kentucky 

Wc-st     Ttrre     Haute 
Co-ek  levir    

K>WA 


Corulvillc  Reservolr-Meha 
Bridge  

IKf  Moines j.^ 

Floyd  River  and  tributarie^.t 

(>re«'ii  Bay  Levee  and  Dralq- 
oge  District  No.  2. 

Iowa  River- Flint  Creek  Le 
District  No.  16... 

Little  Sioux  River... 

Mi.ssouri  River  AgrlcultuM 
Ix>ve«s,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Mu- 
souri.  and  Nebraska  (acti(rc 
portion  only) 

Misaouri  River  channel  stab^ 
lizatton,  Iowa,  Kansa.\  Mjs- 
.souri.  and  Nebraska:         i  , 

(a)  Sioux  City.  Iowa.   l4 
Omaha,  Net*.. .1. 

(b)  Omaha,     Nebr.,      ti 
Kansas  City ; 

(c)  Kansas   City   to   t^ 
mouth L,. 

Muscatine  Island  Levee  Dis- 
trict and  Muscatine  Ix>ul$t 
County  Dmlnnge  Distrir: 
No.  13 

Kathbun  Reservoir.. 

Re<l  Rock  Reservoir. 

S;iylorvlllo  Reservoir 


Bodget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1962 


Constraotion    Planning 


•I 


KANSAS 

Ciiuncil  drove  Reservoir.. 

KIk  City  Reservoir 

Fort     I>eavenworth     Bridg^ 

Kans.  and  Mo 

Fort  Scott  Reservoir 

Frankfort 

John  Redmond  (Stniivn)  Rc^ 

.  ervoir 

Kansu  Ciljr,  Kans.  and  Mc 
I-iwrenre  

ManhritUiii     

.Mi-lvcrn  Reservoir ^ 

Mcrriain  (deferred) J. . 

Millbrd  Reservoir 

Mi-wfiuri  River  ainicultnr^ 
levtM-s.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Mii^ 
•«ourl.  and  Nebraska.  (8«« 
Iowa.) 

Ml.isourl  Ri%er  channel  sti 
bllization.  lowii.  Knn.iai, 
.Missouri,  and  .\ebnu>k4 
'."■i'c  Iowa.) 

'><t«*«   

IVrry  K«-wr%-otr 

Potiwinri  UewTvoir     .. 

Toiieka 

TiillleCrwk  Kewrvoir  .. 

"  IKm  l{esi>r%-olr  .. 


Kee  footnotCM  at  end  of  lnbl« 


$200,000 
4.000,000 

1.400,000 


3UI.0(IO 
250.000 
300,000 


$250,000 
50,000 


Conference  allowance 


Constmctlon 


279,000 


53,000 
19.666 


a.'io.aoo 

500,000 
940,000 
700,000 


,100.000 


m^ooo 


aootooo 

2.700.000 


125,( 


4a  000 


.'•.aoaooo 

2.800,000 
3.500.000 


6.800.000 

3.600.0(10 
150.000 


125,000 
155,066' 


6.  700. 000 
1.000.000 

8i6.'666 
2.  fin.' 666' 


1.280.000 

4.800,000 

2,  «W,  (WO 
5, 00(1. 000 

3.  200,  ni« 


6^ooo 

75,666 
10,000 


ia5.ooo 


$200,000 
1,000,000 

1,400,000 


7.'i0.000 
100,000 


300,000 


XW,  000 
.lOO.OOO 
940.000 
700.000 


250.000 


800.000 

100.000 

300.000 
2.700.000 

800,000 

5,600.000 
2.800,000 
3,500,000 

300.000 

'6,'866,'666 


3.000.000 
1.000,000 

150,000 

466,666 

6,700.000 
1,000.000 

"866.066 


2.800.000 


1.250.000 


4,800.000 
2,400,000 
5,000,000 
3,200,000 


Planning 


$35,000 

250.000 
50,000 
40,000 


53,000 
49,666 


125.000 


70,000 
40,000 


I2.'i,000 
155,666 


10.000 


05,000 

75,"666 

10,000 


185,000 


Construction,  genemi.  State 
and  i>n>}ect 


KENTUCKY 


Augusta  (deferred) 

Barkley  Dam  (Lower  Cum- 
berland), Ky.  and  Tenn 

Cannelton  kicks  and  dam, 
Indiana  and  Kentucky. 
(See  Indiana.) 

Capt.  Anthony  Meldahl  locks 
and  dam,  Kentucky  and 
Ohio._ 

Corbln  , 

Fishtrup  Reservoir 

Orayson  Reservoir 

I^aurel  River  Reservoir 

Markland  locks  and  dam. 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio 

Mc.Mpine  locks  and  dam, 
Indiana  an<l  Kentucky 

NoUn  Keservoir 

No.  2  Barren  Reservoir 

No.  2  Qrecn  Reservoir 

SturgLs  (deferred) .    

T'nlontown  loc-ks  and  dam, 
Indiana  and  Kentucky. 
(See  Indiana.) 

I/)'.'ISIANA 

-Aquatic  plant  control,  Ala- 
l>ama,  Florida,  (leorgia, 
Louisiana.  .Mississippi, 
North  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Texas 

Bayou  Lafourche  and  L«- 
fourcbe  Jump  Waterway 

(^alcasieu  River  and  Pass  (1960 
act) 

Freshwater  Bayou 

I>ake  Providence  Channel 

Mississippi  River,  Baton 
Rouge  to  the  gulf... 

MiJsLssippi  River  gulf  outlet.. 

Ouachita  and  Block  Rivers, 
Ark.  and  La.  (See  Arkan- 
sas.) 

Red  River  levees  and  bank 
stabilization  below  Dcnlson 
Dam.  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas.    (See  -Arkansas.) 

MAINE 

East|)ort  HorlxN- 

Pcpperell  Cove 

South  Bristol  Harbor 


Budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1962 


Construction 


$22,000,000 


17.  .WO.  000 


1.780.000 


13,700,000 

5,500.000 
7,200.000 
4,900,000 


Planning 


$60,000 


100.000 
123.000 


Conference  ullowauce 


Construction 


1.000,000 


2.  .100. 000 
8.500,000 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore  Harbor  and  cbao- 
neU  (1958  act) 

Inland  Waterway,  Delaware 
River  to  Chesapeake  Bay, 
Delaware  and  Maryland. 
(.See  Delaware.) 

M.USACBUBETTS 


Chioopee  Falls 

Conan  t  Brook  Reservoir 

Uttlcville  Reservoir 

.New     Bedford,      Fairhayea, 

Acushnet  barriers 

Three  Rivers 

West  field 

Weslvllk'  Reservoir 


MiruiGAN 

Battle  Creek-Kalamatoo 
Kiver 

Detroit  River  (enlarge  Tren- 
ton Channel  to  27  and  28 
feet)  (1960  act) 

Grand  Haven  Harbor  (pier 
and  revetments) 

Great  Lakes  connecting  chan- 
nels  

Holland  Harbor  (pier,  revet- 
ment, brciikwalcr) 

Little  I^ke  Harbor 

Manistee  Harbor 

Manlstique  Harbor  (east  and 
west  breakwater) 

Menominee  llurbor  (1960 act), 
-Mich,  and  Wis 

Menominee  Harbor,  Mich, 
and  Wis.  (north  and  south 
piers) 

raginaw  River  (flood  control) . 

Saginaw  River 

South  Ilavxn  Harbor  (pier* 
and  r«'*elment)  


295,000 


119,000 
10.000 


$22,000,000 
17,500.000 

'i,"7»,666 

13,700.000 

.'•..VO.OOO 
7.200.000 
4.500.000 


Planning 


$15,000 


5, 000. 000 


300,000 
500,000 


1,700.000 

250.000 

400.000 

300.000 

19.100,000 


00,000 


100,000 

200.000 


119,000 
10,000 


1,000,000 

100,000 

100,000 
100.000 

(») 

2.500.000 
8.500.000 


76,000 
50k  000 


50,000 


300,000 


265,000 

1,766.066' 

300,000 


295,000 
'(187,000) 
'(123,000) 


5.000.000 


300,000 
500,000 


1.700,000 


68,000 


45,000 
20,000 


400,000 

900,000 

19,100,000 


l2^ooo 

50,000 


50,000 
50.000 


200,000 
300,000 


205,000 

3,'666r666' 

300,000 


68.000 


45,000 
20.000 

i66,'MO 


m 
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Construction,  general,  State 
anU  project 


mcBiOA.N— con. 

St.  Joseph  Harbor  (piers  and 
revetments) 

St.  Marys  River:  New  Poe 
k)ck 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth-Superior  Harbor: 

(a)  Outer  harbor  32-foot  to 

27-foot  channel 

(b)  Inner   harbor  27-foot 

and  23-foot  channels. 

Marshall-  Redwood  River 

Bt.  Anthony  Falls  extension.. 
8t.  Paul  and  South  St.  Paul.. 
Winona 


MiasLssipn 


(See 


Aqnatlc  plant  control. 
LoDisiana.) 

Jackson  and  East  Jackson 
(Pearl  River) 

Pascagoula  Harbor— 33-foot 
main  channel 

Tombigbee  River  and  tribu- 
taries, Alabama  and  \Iissis- 
•iPPi - 


MissorRi 

Bear  Creek  Reservoir  at  Han- 
nibal  

Bull  Shoals  Reservoir  Units 
5,  6,  7,  and  8,  Arkansas  and 
Missouri.    (See  .\rkansas.) 

Dun  27,  Mississippi  Kiver  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  lock 
and  dam  2f>,  lUinoi.s  and 
Missouri.     (See  Illinois.) 

Fort  Leavejiworth  BrklEe, 
Kans,  and  Mo.  (See  Kan- 
sas.) 

Kansas  City,  Kans.  and  Mo. 
(See  Kansas.) 

Kaysineer  Bluff  Reservoir 

Marion  County  Drainage  Dis- 
trict  

Mississippi  River  )>etween  the 
Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers — 
regulating  work.s,  Illinois 
and  Missouri.  (See  Illi- 
nois.) 

Missouri  River  agricultural 
levees,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska.  (See 
Iowa.) 

Missouri  River  channel  stabi- 
lization, Iowa,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, and  Xebntska.  (See 
Iowa.) 

Ferry  County  Drainage  and 
Levee  Districts  N'os.  1,  2, 
and  3,  Missouri  and  Illinois. 

Porame  de  Terre  Re,servoir 

Bouth  River  Drainage  District. 

St.  I-ouis 

Stockton  Reservoir 

MOmAXA 

Fort  Peck  Dam  (second  pow- 

erplant) 

Libby  Reservoir 


Bodcet  estimate  for 

llaoal  year  1962 


Const  ruction 


KEBBASWA 


Beatrice  (deferre^l) 

Mis.<<ouri  River  agricultural 
levees,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, and  Nebraska.  (See 
Iowa. ) 

Mlssoiiri  River  channel  sta- 
billuitlon,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
.Mis.<iouri,  and  Nebraska. 
(See  Iowa.) 

Bait  Crrt-k  and  tributaries 


KKVADA 

Oleitsnn  Creeli 

HnmM'U  Hirer  (defcrretl).,. 

Las  Vegiis  Hush 

Trurtn'e  Kl  ver  and  tributaries. 
CaiKDrnla  and  Nsvada 

XEw  RAiirmnBi 

Uopkinton-Ersratt  nsssrrolri. 


$300,000 
4,S00,000 


400,000 


6,000,000 
1,900,000 


840,000 


200^000 


300,000 


400,000 

1,  Toaooo 


8,900.000 


700,000 


Planning 


179^000 
144.000 


82,000 


S^OOO 


55,000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


$300,000 

4,900,000 


400,000 


204,000 

6,000,000 

750,000 


840,000 


200,000 


200,000 


1,780, 000 


t87,000 


3«C000 
232,666 


1,390,000 
10,000 


48,000 

"uiU'm 


300,000 


400^000 
1.  700, 000 

8,"966"666" 


700,000 


Planning 


(75,000 


82,000 


100,000 


59,000 


aoo.000 


1,790,000 


SST.OOO 


36,000 
232,666 


1,350,000 
10,000 


4ft.  000 
36,001) 

m.000 


Construction,  generul,  State 
and  project 


KtV  JEmSET 

Atlantic  City  (reimburse- 
ment)  

Delaware  River,  Phiia«U>lphia 
to  sea,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, and  Pennsylvania 
(dikes) 

Delaware  River,  Philadelphia 
Naval  Hase  to  Trenton  (40- 
Joot  chrtnncli,  Pennsylvania 
and  .\t'w  Jcrs«'y 

Newark  Hay,  llackrnsurkand 
Pa.ssaic  Rivers  (25-ioot  turn- 
ing basin  only) 


NSW  IIEXKO 

.\biquiu  Reservoir 

Cochiti  Reservoir 

(lalisteo  Reservoir   

Rio  Orande  Kloodway,  Cocblti 

to  Rio  Puerco 

Socorro 

Two  Rivers  Keserroir 


NEW  TORE 


Reservoir. 
(Sec  Peim- 


Alleghony    River 

N.Y.  and  Pa. 

sylvania.) 
Buffalo  Ilnrbor: 

(a)  Deepen  north  entrance 

HiiffHlo  River,  en- 
trance Buffalo  ship 
canal 

(b)  South    entr-.WKf,    28-, 

'29-,  and  3l>-f<K)t  chan- 
nels  

Fire  Island  Inlet 

Urest  Lakes  to  Hudson  River 

Waterway 

Great  Sodus  Bay  Harbor  (east 

and  west  piers) 

nerkimer 

Hudson    River,    New    York 

City  to  Albany 

Ithaca  (Cayuga  Iidel) 

Jamaica  Bay .„. 

I.,acki)wanna 

New   York   Harbor  Channel 

from  ocean  to  Bayside 

Ohio  St.  Bridi-e,  BulTiilo  River. 
Rochester  Harbor  (1960  act)... 
South  Amsterdam 


Budget  estimate  for 
flaoU  year  1962 


Construction 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


(See 


Aouatic  plant  control. 

Louisiana.) 
Cape  Fear  River  Qock  No.  1 

dam) 

Wilkesboro  Reservoir 


NORTH  D.VEOTA 

Garrison  Reservoir 

Oahe  Reservoir.  6.  Dak.  and 
N.  Dak.  (See  South  Da- 
kota.) 

OHIO 

AshUbula  Harbor,  27-30-foo( 
channels,  deepeti  turning 
area  (1960  act) 

Belleville  locks  and  dam,  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia... 

Cae.sar  Cr(>ek  Reservoir 

Capt.  Anthony  .Mel'lahl  locks 
and  dam,  Kentucky  and 
Ohio.     (See  Kentucky.) 

Ck'veland  Harbor: 

(a)  Bridge   n-plncrments, 

widening  Cuyahogn 
and  Old  Riven. and 
deeiwn  channel  In 
east  basin  of  outer 
harbor  (lUWtat-t) 

(b)  SK-foot  approach  I'han- 

nrl,  77-f<M>t  eiitriinee 
channel,  27'fuot 
river  rhannel,  » 
li-rt  In  West  Kssln 

(IWflOwt) 

Cleveland  llarlior  (east  and 

west  bn-ukw.iUTii),,. 

Conneniit   llurlior  (east  sod 

West  l>ri'akwMteni)... 

East  Kork  Reservoir 

Faln>ort  Harbor  27-aMoot 
chonnids  and  turning  liasta.. 


$140,000 


12,000,000 


4.2)8,000 


1.91.^000 

4(1(1.  (KM 
3,UUU,0UO 


Planning 


$3^000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


$140,000 


soaou) 

100,000 


000,000 


350,000 


770,000 

34a  000 
290,000 

5,000,000 

'430,066 


500,000 

440,000 

aootaoo 


r. 1,000 

2,000,000 


850,000 


76^000 

'm,'666' 


12,000,000 

asokoot 

5.4.W,000 


i,Bi\oao 

400,000 
3,000,000 


Planning 


$30,000 


300,000 
100,  wu 


600,000 


350.000 
152,880 

770,000 

24fl.ono 
^ooaooo 


33^000 


400,000 

waooo 


400,000 
300,000 


soaooo 

440,000 

5oaooo 


rs.ooo 

ZUOO,000 


850,000 


75.000 

'u6,'666 


13,000 


400,000 
000,000 


284.000 


17,0« 


400,000 
300,000 


07,000 


10,000 


384,000 


IT.fW 

r,oot 


1961 


Construction,  general,  St^tt 
and  project 
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OHIO— continued 

I^raln  Harbor  (1960  act) 

Mark  land  lock  and  dam,  In- 
diana, Kentiicky,  and  Oliio. 
(fMf  Kentucky.) 
Pike  Isl:u)d  Uk-I^s  and  dan, 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia.,.. 
Racine  locks  and  dam,  0(i|o 

and  West  Virginia  ,,. 

Sandusky  Harlx>r  (c-ist  JeUJf) 
Sandusky  Hartior  (1960  act),.. 
Sheiuuigo  River  Rt^servoir,  ri. 
and    Ohio.     (See    Pennsyl- 
vania. ) 
Tole<lo  Harlior  (1960  act) 
West  Brunch  Reservoir,  M»- 
honing  River 


Badflit  estimate  for 
~     1  year  1962 


Construction 


$14,000,000 


OKLAHOMA 

Arkansas  River  and  triUi 
turies,  bank  slaMlizatirt) 
and  channel  rectiflciiiiori  and 
navigation  locks  and  dams, 
Arkansas  an<l  Okhilmms. 
(See  Arkiin.Ha.s.) 

Broken  Bow  Rewrvolr 

Canton  Rew-rvoir  (embai^l' 
ment) 

Eiifaula  Reaervotr 

Keystone  Rraervolr. . . 

Ooiogah  Reservotr 

Pine  Cnek  Reservoir. 

Shori  Mo(mtaln  lock  and  d44> 

ORKr.ON 

Columbia  River  at  the  mot^ti 
(north  and  south  i«-ttle»), 
Orc«:on  and  Washington.,.. 

Columbia  River  local  protff- 
tion: 
Jolm  Day  River... 

Coos  Buy  (south  Jetty) 

Coug;U"  Reservoir 

Knll  Creek  Reservoir. . 

•  ireen  Peter  Reservoir. 

HilLs  Creek  R<>servolr j.i. 

John  Day  kx-k  and  dam,  O  «- 
gon  and  Wu.shineton .,... 

I.ower  Columbia  River  lra|kk 
protection,    Oregon   and 
Washington J.. 

I.flwer   Columbia   River   I4ri- 
provement  to  existing  works; 
(»)  Beaver  Drainage  Dis- 
trict  (... 

(b)  Rafaier  Drataiace  DU- 

trict Z. 

(c)  Sauvie  Island  Draft- 

age  District (... 

McXary  lock  and  dam.  Ot»- 

gon  and  Washingtou  ... 

Siuslnw     River     (norih    wii 

south  J»'tty) ,... 

Tillamook    Bay   and  HarUir 

(north  Jetty) 

t'mpqua  River  (south  Jetty>. 
Willamette  River  Basin  chusv 

nel  Improvements  aii<l  major 

drainage: 
(a)  West      Muddy     ail4 
Marys  River.       ■ 
Willamette  River  Basin 

protection 

V.viuina  Bay  and  Harbor 


500,000 


2,000,000 


l.UUO.OOU 

390,000 

28,000,000 

27,900,000 

1.750,000 


Planning 


$118,000 


7^000 
10.000 


30.000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


700.000 


600,000 

12,000,000 
1,000,000 
6,000,000 
1.800^000 

31,000,000 


nsi.ono 


I'EXNSTLVANIA 

Alk-gheny    Rlvw    Reseri 

•N.Y.,  and  Pa 

Bethlehem  , 

Blanchard  Reservoir.. 

BrookvllW- 

Butler,  Connoqnenessiiii 

Creek A, 

CarwensvlUe  Reservoir L 

IVbtwure  River,  Philndetplila 

Nnvnl  Hiise  to  Trentmi  («V 

fmrt      <'hnnnel),      PeniisyK 

vanta     nnd     .New     JerN^v, 

(Hee  New  J<nry,) 
IVIaware  Kiver,  PbibwIelptiU 

t«  sea.  N.J.,  A  ivi.,  I'a. 

(dikes      and      ancliaraMO. 

(UeaKew  J.*»ey,) 
I>Bm  4.  Mommgatirla  River, 

KIkland 

Krle  Harbor  (1000 act)... 

Kettle  Creek  Reservoir ,. 

Maxwell     kicks     and     daifi 

.Monougabela  River 7i. 

Ridgway 

tihenango    River    KeservtXr, 

OhioandPa..  ^ 

Turtle  Creek.... 
M'n.sblngtoD 


381,000 
2.'i«^000 
28.'.,  000 
.■iOO.OOO 

966,666' 


100,000 
2.10.000 


500.000 


15,000,000 
1.900,000 


218^000 
TM^OW 


1,288,000 
0,300,000 

2saooo 

7.000,000 
400,000 
550,000 


200,000 


85,000 
81^000 


140^000 
38,000 


$418,000 


14,100,000 


900,000 

330,000 

2,010,0(10 


1,290,000 

s.'icnoo 

28,000.000 

27,900,000 

1,750,000 


Planning 


700,000 


900,000 

12,000,000 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 

1.800,000 

3i.ooaooo 


000,000 

250,000 
381.000 
259,000 
285,000 
500,000 

966,'666' 


800^000 


15,000,000 
1,500,000 


225,000 

183,000 
I.SMlOOO 


0,300,000 
280,000 

7,000,000 
400,000 
400,000 


r:>,ooo 
10,000 


175,000 

290,000 


37.000 


40,000 


25,000 


200,000 


85,000 


140,000 
25,000 


Construction,  gei  erjl.  «t;ile 
and  pr<>je<l 


pcKHTo  mc*» 

.Sill  Jiiiiii  llitrbor  (19.18  act)... 

MKrini-:  isi.vnh 

Fox  Point  burner  

Ix)wer  Wooiusocket 

Point  Ju<lith  Harb<M-  (hreak- 
Wiiters) 


liudget  estimate  for 
&<aA  year  19(i2 


Constnietion 


SOCTII  CAROI.IVA 


(See 


.\<iiiatic  plant  control, 
lyouisiiina.) 

Cliark^stoii  lIurlKir  (anijior- 
age  trea)  inactive.    . 

Uaitwell  Reservoir.  Oa.  and 
8.C.     (See  Georgia.) 

Savannah  River  bekiw  Au- 
gusta, Oa.,  and  S(Mith  Car- 
olina.    (See  Georgia.) 

.VIITII  DAKOTA 

Big  Bend  Re.servolr 

Fort  Randall  Reservoir.    

Oahe  Reservoir,  S.  Dak.  and 

N.  Dak 

Vermillion  River 


TEN  nes.se  K 

Itiirklev  Dam,  Ky.  and  Tenn. 
(See  kentucky.) 

Cordell  Hull  Dum 

J .  Percy  I'riest  Reservoir  (in- 
active).     - 


$000,000 

3.200,000 
700,000 


22.000,000 
l,UOU,0OU 

40.000,000 


Planning 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


$130,000 


(See 


TEXA.S 

.\(|imtic  plant  control 
Ixiuisiiuia.) 

Banlwell  Resi-rvoir 

Big  Fossil  Creek 

Blieders     Crwk      Reservoir, 

New  Braunfels 

Buffalo  Bayou  and  tributaries: 

Brays  Bayou 

Buffalo    Bayou    Channel 

(River  Oaks  area) 

Canyon  Reservoir 

Fort  M'orth  Floodway  exten- 
sion  

Galveston  Harbor  and  Chan- 
nel (north  and  south  jetties).. 
Gulf  Inlracoa.stal  Waterway: 
(a)  Channel  to  Port  Mans- 
field  

(b;  Guadalupe  River  chan- 

riel  to  Victoria 

(c)  West  Colorado  River 
lock,  east  gate  (minor 

rehabilitation) 

Hou.ston  .ship  channel: 

(a)  Bencl  easing  and  wid- 
ening to  36-Ioot  depth 

onlv,  phase  I... - 

Matagorda  ship  channel: 
(a)  36-  and  38-foot  chan- 
nels  

McGee  Bend  Dam 

Navarro  Mills  Reservoir 

Port  Aransas-Curpus  Christ! 

Waterway: 

(a)  36-foot    channel    and 

widening    and    re- 

alinement  at  bascule 

bridge 

Cliannel  to  Viola  (36- 

foot  depth  only) 

Proctor  Reservoir 

Re<l  River  levees  and  bank 
stabilization  below  Denison 
Dam,  Arkan.sas,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas.   (See  Arkansas.) 

Sablne-Necbes  Waterway 

8an  Antonio  Channel... .. 

Itonierville  Reservoir 
fltlUhouse  Hollow  Reservoir... 

TesasCity 

Waco  Reservoir . 


(>') 


3.500,000 


3,000,000 


650,000 

2,630,000 
900,000 


3.000,000 


VTAM 

Little  I VII  llesrrrotr 

Weber  Kiver 

VERMOWT 

Burlington     llurtxir    (lireak- 
wnter).     


viRr.nnA 

John  W.  Flannagan  (Pound) 

North  Fork  oVPmind'ReinrV 
voir 


9.600,000 
3,900,000 


1,25.%  000 

600,000 
4,900,000 


1,8001 0« 

%400,00» 

MOtOOO 

500,000 

400,000 

8,  too,  000 


110,000'' 


149,000 
50,000 

50,000 


75,000 


$000,000 


3.200,000 


Planning 


700.000 


900.000 


22.000.000 
1,000,000 

40,000,000 


3,500,000 

400,000 
3,000,000 


40^,000 


275^000 


4,200,000 


75,000 
50,000 


7I»000 


<hO,000 

2,638,000 
900,000 

(180,000) 
3,000,000 


500,000 
9,600,000 
3,900,000 


355,000 

600,000 
4,500,000 


1,800,000 

2;  4001000 

80(^000 

400,000 
8,500,000 


$270,000 


110,000 


10,000 
10,000 


145,000 
100,000 

80,000 


75,000 


27.1,000 


4,200,000 


405,000 


75,000 
50,000 


147,000 
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Construction,  general,  State 
tuid  project 


WASHINGTON 

ColUx 

Columbia  River  at  the  mouth 
inortli  nnd  south  jpttie^), 
Oregon  and  Washington. 
(See  Oregon.) 

Dojrton 

Everett  Harbor  and  Snoho- 
mish River  (1960  mo<lifioa- 
tion> 

Howard  A.  Hanson  (Eagle 
Horgc)  Reservoir 

Ii-e  Utirbor  lock  an<l  d«m 

John  Day  lock  and  dam,  Ore- 
fron  and  Washington.  (See 
Oregon.) 

Little  (Joose  lock  and  dam 

Lower  Ckilumbia  River  bank 
protection,  Oregon  and 
Wasliington.    (SeeOreiton.) 

Lower  (Iranite  lock  and  dam.. 

Lower  Monuuiental  lock  and 
dam 

McNary  lock  and  dam,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  (See 
Oregon.) 

Port  Townsend 

Bammaniish  River 


WEST  VIBGINU 

BellevlHe    locks    and    dam, 

Ohio    and    West    Virginia 

(See  Ohio.) 

Opekiska  lock  and  dam 

Pike   Island   locks  and  dam 

Ohio    and    West    Virginia. 

(See  Ohio.) 
Racine  locks  and  dam,  Ohio 

and    West    Virginia.    (See 

Ohio.) 

Bummersville  Reservoir 

WiUUunaon.. 


Budget  estimate  for 
Msotl  yw  1962 


Conatractlon    Planning 


t«00,000 


aoo.ooo 

4,100.000 
8.200.000 


$78,000 


8,000,000 


3.000,000 


0,000,000 

4;».ooo 


840,000 


400,000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction    Planninc 


MOO,  000 


300,000 

4,100,000 
7,200,000 


tT8.000 


37.000 
58,000 


8,000,000 


3,000,000 


9,000,000 
479,000 


840,000 


600,000 


37,000 
58.000 


Construction,  general.  State 
and  project 


WISCONSIN 

Ashland  Harbor  (1960  act).... 

Dulath-Superior  Harbor, 
Minn,  and  Wis.  (See  .Min- 
nesota.) 

Eau  Oallo  River 

Menominee  Harbor  (1960 act), 
Mich,  and  Wis.  (See  .Micb- 
igan.) 

Menominee  Harbor  (south 
an<l  north  piersl,  .Mich,  and 
Wis.     (See  -Michigan.) 

Milwaukee  Harbor  (north 
breakwater) 

Shetioygan  Hiu-bor  (north 
t)rp!ikwat<-r  and  south  pier) 

Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lake  .\lleh- 
igan  ship  canal  (rcvi'tnient) 

WTOMlNr 

Sheridan 

Emergency  bank  protection... 

Local  protection  projrct.s  not 
n'<iuirin(!  sp«x-ific  Icgi.slation 

Small  navigation  projects  not 
requiring  .specific  legislation 
(costing  up  to  t3U),(JUUj,  sec. 
107,  lueuact 

Snagging  and  clearing 

Recreation  facilities,  eon- 
pleted  projects 

Small  rtutlioriied  projects 

Fish  and  wildlife  stmiies  (U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  .Service)... 

Minor  reliaMlitation  projects 
(costing  up  to  $4011.0(111) 

Reduction  for  anticipated  sav- 
ings and  slippages 

Grand    total,   construc- 
tion, general 


Budget  eatlnnte  far 
•seal  year  1963 


Oonstraethm'  Planning 


$300,000 


250,000 
200,000 


$247,000 


Coo/erenoe  allowanoa 


Construction    Plaanlnf 


$300,000 


t247,000 


300,000 
UO.O0O 

1,000,000 


900,000 
100,000 

3.000,000 
1,300,000 

&SO,000 

2,300,000 

-30,000,000 


33,000 


7O6,K34.00O  I  ]4..'U28.000 
(r2I,362,000) 


250,000 
200,000 


1,000,000 


7m,  «w 
100,  on 

3, 780,  wo 
2,7n^000 

530,000 

2,700,000 

-60,000,000 


33,000 


70«,7«S.8M       1S,»$,000 
(794,031, 8W) 


'  Kliglble  for  selection  under  lump-sum  appropriation  for  small  authori2t>d  |>rojects 

"  Eligible   fcir  selection  under  small   navigaUon  projects   not  requiring  speiiflc  legislation. 


Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal:  The  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  both  Houses  are  in 
agreement  that  the  funds  provided  for  this 
project  are  to  be  used  only  for  updating  the 
economic  evaluation  of  the  project. 

Oahe  Reservoir :  The  conferees  on  the  part 
of  both  Houses  are  in  agreement  that  not  to 
exceed  $3,000,000  of  the  funds  provided  shall 
be  available  toward  the  construction  of  the 
crossing  over  the  Grand  River  and  tribu- 
taries and  necessary  approach  roads  thereto 
to  replace  existing  facilities  between  the 
town  of  Wakpala  and  the  city  of  Mobridge 
which  will  be  Inundated  by  the  waters  of  the 
Oehe  Reservoir.  Any  costs  over  and  above 
this  figure  which  may  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  work  are  to  be  contributed  by  State 
and/'or  local  interests. 


Small  authorized  projects:  The  amount 
provided  tat  this  program  includes  funds  for 
the  following:  Apponaug  Cove,  Rhode 
Island — •200  000;  Pepperell  Cove,  Maine — 
$187,000;  and  South  Bristol  Harbor,  Maine — 
•  123.000.  The  balance  of  the  funds  provided 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  projects  Included  in 
the  budget  Justifications  and  others  which 
may  be  selected  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 


Reported  in  disagree- 


Amendment  No.  4: 
ment. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  General 
Amendment    No.    5:    Appropriates    •138,- 
397,000  instead  of  $133,272,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  and  •141,244,000  as  proposed  by 


the  Senate.  Funds  for  the  following  items 
have  been  disallowed:  Extraordinary  Main- 
tenance Program — •800,000;  Dismal  Swamp 
Waterway— •170,000;  and  the  waterway  on 
the  coast  of  Virginia  at  Metompkin  Bay,  Vir- 
ginia—•153.000. 

General  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  •13.148.- 
0<X)  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
•  13.000,000  as  proposed   by   the  House. 

Flood    Control.    Mississippi    River    and 
Tributaries 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  •72,950,- 
000  Instead  of  •70.735.000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  •73,700,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Funds  provided  are  to  be  distrib- 
uted   as    follows: 


Projects 


1.  Oenernl  Investigations: 

(a)  Kxaniinat ions  and  surveys 

(b)  Collection  and  study  of  basic  data 

Subtotal,  general  inrestigatlms. 

i.  Construction  and  planning: 

Mississippi  River  levees 

Chennel  improvement 

Memphis  Harbor 

Greenville  Harbor 

Old  River  control . 

St.  Francis  Basin 

Lower  White  River 

West  Tennessee  tributaries 

Wolf  River  and  tributaries 

Lower  .\rkansas .; 

Tensas  Basin: 

Boeuf  and  Tensas  Riven,  etc 

Red  River  backwater.. 


Budget 

estimate 

Conference 

for  fi!<cal 

allowance 

year  1962 

r.aoo 

$57.  .'00 

67.300 

67..W0 

75,000 

13S.000 

2,.'!00.  000 

2,  ."mo.  000 

23,  (WO.  UK) 

23,  7S0, 000 

401).  000 

400.000 

1,OU),()00 

l.OOO.UdO 

8,000.000 

K.  000, 000 

4,635,000 

4,«36,000 

6.V),000 

550,000 

500,000 

.■ino.ooo 

5«)0,000 

StiO.OOO 

530,000 

530,000 

1,300,000 

1,790.000 

2S,000 

25,000 

Projects 


2.  Construction  and  planning— Continued 

VanMj  Basin: 

Sardis  Reservoir 

Enid  Reservoir ...'." 

Arkabutla  Reservoir I..III1I 

Grenada  Reservoir . 

Greenwood . 3. 

Lower  au.xiliary  channels .-I.IIIIII"! 

Main  stem I.I." 

Tributaries '..'.'.". 

Big  .Sunflower  River,  etc .'.".'.. 

Yazoo  backwater... 

Atchafalaya  Basin „.„.... ..III.""IIi 

Lake  Pontchartrain I."!." 

Reduction  for  antici|>ated  savings  and"  slippages 

Total,  coastruction  and  planning............. 

3.  Maintenance ...1.1.11! 

Grand  toUl 


Budget 

estimate 
(or  fiscal 
year  1962 


CiMifcrencc 
allowance 


6, 
-1, 


$31,000 

32,000 

22,000 

80,000 

300,000 

570,000 

7l.^ooo 

676,000 
150,000 
500,000 
UOO.OOO 
330.000 
600,000 


52,925,000 
17,300,000 


70,300.000 


$31,000 

32.  UK) 

22.  two 

8U,U00 

300,000 

670,000 

1,716,000 

676,  OK) 

1,3iO,0IX) 

300,000 

6,4H0,0<X) 

360,000 

-1,900,000 


64,846,000 

K.aeokooo 


72.0Ml«M» 


1961 
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Administrative  Provisions 
Amendment  No.  8:  Provides  for  the  pur- 
chase of  160  automobiles  Instead  of  160  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  173  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

TITLK  n DEPAKTMOtNT  OF  TH«  INTUUOK 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

General  Investigations 

Amendments  Nos.  9  and   10:   Appropriate 

•6,643,000  instead  of  •6,523,000  as  proposed 

by  the  House  and  •6,770, 0(X)  as  proposed  by 
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the  Senate,  and  provide  that  •5,520,000  of  the 
amount  shall  be  derived  from  the  reclama- 
tion fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  •5,423,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hotise.  The 
conferees  of  both  Houses  agree  to  the  gen- 
eral Investigations  program  as  provided  for 
in  the  Senate  bill  and  report  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  restoration  of  •242,000  for  the 
Texas  basins  investigation. 

General      Investigations      (Special     Foreign 
Currency  Program) 
Am-ndment  No.  11:  Strikes  out  language 


proposed  by  the  Senate  providing  •2.623,000 
for  a  special  foreign  currency  program. 

Construction  and  Rehabilitation 
Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate 
•  152,405,500  Instead  of  •153,283,500  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  •153.876,400  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  heading  are  to  be  distributed 
as  follows: 


Slate  and  project 


Arimna: 

Colorado  River  front  wi>i^ 

and  levee  system ;.». 

Gila  project l.,. 

Cahfumia:  ! 

Central  Valley  projectj... 
Coktrado  River  front  wMk 
and  kvec  system.    ($te 
Arizona.) 
Klamath   project.    (|See 
Orecon.) 

Ventura  project 

Washoe  project,    (flee 
vada^ 
Colorado: 

CoObran  project. 

Trinidad  protect 

Idaho:  Sriokane  \  alley  proj 

(See  Washington.) 
Kansas:    Wichita  projdtt, 

Cheney  divisioa ..... 

Nevada: 

WMbM    project,    hii 


Budget  estimate  far 
flvcal  year  19tU 


Con.Htm©- 

tion 


$1,300,000 

800,000 


Advance 
pljumtng 


project,    P roofer 
Dam  and  Keatr- 


"'ashoe 
Creek 
voir.. 
.\>w    Mexico:    Middle 

Grande  project. 

Oklahoma: 

.N'orman  project 

>\  aabita  Barin  projeet. 
OrecMi: 

KLunatb  project 

Rogae  River  prt^ect,  it*- 

lent  division.. ._. 

The  Dalles  project,  »clt- 

em  dlvt^ion 

>'ale  project,  UuUy  Creek 
extanaion L. 


i: 


S34,l«2 


2,700,000 


Coolerenor  allowance 


Construc- 
tion 


$&>aao 


250,000 


Texas: 


Canadian  River  project. , . 
nde  project. 


Lower  Kiu  (^>ntn< 

I,a  Firi  1  division 

Lower  Kin  Grande  project, 

Meroedea  dlTialon ,,. 

San  Angelo  project 

UUh:  •      *"  *" 

ProTO  River  project 

Weber  Ilosiu  project .. 

Washlnglmi: 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  project. 
Greater  VNeuatclioe Uivi> 

slon ,. 

Colombia  Basin  project... 
Spokane  Valley  project.,.. 
Wyomlnf-Edon  project... 
r>rainage  and  minor  construc- 
tion..  ,_ 

Rehabilitation  and  bettcnncitt. 

Sabtotal.  comtrtictioti 
and  rehabilitation  (et- 
elusive  of  .Mis.sourl 
Ri\Tr  Basin) 


968,000 

l.S«2,000 

900,000 
l.DOOiOOO 

1,034.000 

730,000 

330,000 

•oaooo 

4.200,000 

1,200,000 

1,  $61,000 
7,1001000 

8r,oo* 

8,404.000 


2, 417, 000 
4.478.000 


$1,700,000 
M)0,UOO 

68, 55ft,  338 


600.000 


634,162 


Advance 
planning 


2,700,000 


1200,  BOO 
3.936,000 


I! 


105.617.800 


u^ooe 


380,200 


96R.0OO 

1.662,000 

900,000 
1,800,000 

1,034.000 

1,330,000 

425,000 

600,000 

4,200,000 

1,200,000 

1,851,000 
7, 100, 000 

827.000 
8,404,000 


1417,000 
4.478,000 


$5,200 


Eftate  and  project 


260,000 


160.000 

2,200.800 
3,036,000 


107,303.300 


126,000 


38a  300 


MISSOIRI  RIVER   B.K.SI.N 
IBOJKTt 

Cokir8<lo;  Narrows  unit 

Knn»as: 

Almena  unit 

Cedar  Blufl  unit 

Glen  Elder  unit 

KanupoUs  unit 

Wilson  unit 

Montana: 

Ea»t  Bendi  unit 

Jefferson  unit ... 

West  Bench  unit 

Whitehall  unit  

Yellowtail  unit 

Nebraska: 

Alns worth  unit 

Cedar  Rapids  dlviskn 

Farwell  unit 

Frenchman-Cambridge 

division 

North  Dakota: 

Garrison  diversion  unit.. 

Beart-Butte  unit 

South  Dakota: 

Craxy    Horse,    Tower, 
Greenwood,  Yanktown 

imits 

Garrison   diversion   unit. 
(See  .Vorth  Dakota.) 

Oahe  unit... 

Wyoming:    Yellowtail    unit. 
(See  -Montana.) 

Transmission  division 

Draina^  and  minor  construc- 
tion  


Budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  jrear  1962 


Constmc- 
tion 


.\dvanoe 
planning 


$3,305,000 
1,498,000 


6.980^000 


10,840,000 

3.550,000 

"6."»S6,666 

3,458,000 


$138,500 


1»9,000 

215,000 

68,500 


225,750 
84.000 
93,000 


2H2,000 


Subtotal,  construction 
and  advance  planning 
(Missoori  Kiver 
Basin) 

In  vest  isat  ions 

Other  department  agencies 

Total,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project 


Subtotal,     construction 

and  rehabilitation 

Undistributed    reduction 
based  on  anticipated  delays. . 

Total,  construction  and 
rehabilitation 


19,112,000 
l,tt0,000 


400,000 


Coofarenee  aUowMiee 


Const  rtic- 
tkn 


$2.  80.1, 000 
1.493,000 


6,050,000 


11,032,000 

3,259,000 

"6,"»66,'o66 

3,458,000 


Advance 
planning 


$138,500 


199,000 

215.000 

58,500 


225,750 
84,000 
99^000 


»;ooo 


44.37$ 

19,875 


55,132.000 

800,000 

3,000,000 


68,902,000 


1, 760, 000 


70,000 


20,782,000 
1.490,000 


1,700,000 


55, 394, 000 

876.000 

2,900,000 


400,000 


44,  rs 

119,875 


1,860,000 


60,160,000 


10$^  760, 000 
-11,100,000 


155,050,000 


1,880,000 


108,286,600 
-16,397,000 


152,405,004 


Missouri  River  Basin  project:  The  Increase 
of  •IS.OOO  above  the  House  figure  In  the  in- 
vestigation program  Is  for  the  Angostura 
unit.  South  Dakota.  The  Increase  (rf  •I 00 ,000 
above  the  House  ngurt  in  the  Item  "Other 
Department  Agencies"  is  for  archeological 
investigations. 


Reported  in  dlsagree- 
Reported  In  disagree- 


Amendment  No.  13 : 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  14: 
ment. 

Operation  and  Maintenance 
Amendment    No.    16:    Apj^roprlates    •36,- 
189.000  as  proposed   by  the  Senate  instead 
Of  •36.600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 


Loan  Program 
Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  •IS,- 
272.600  instead  of  •12,679.000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  •13,394.600  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  increase  above  the  House 
figure  Is  for  the  Proberta  Water  District, 
California. 

Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund 
The  conferees  of  both  Houses  are  in  agree- 
ment that  the  funding  program  as  outlined 
In  the  Senate  report  is  to  be  carried  out 
with  the  exception  that  a  maximum  of  ^2,- 
933.500  shall  be  transferred  to  other  Depart- 


ment of  the  Interior  agencies  for  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  facilities. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  both  Houses 
are  in  agreement  that  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  the  transmission  lines  for  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  shall  proceed 
as  provided  for  in  the  budget  presentation 
and  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  It 
practicable  and  in  the  national  Interest  to 
enter  Into  v/heeling  agreements  with  private 
power  interests. 

Amendments  No.  17  and  18:  Provide  that 
•52,534,500  of  the  amount  appropriated  shall 


I 


11^ 


•M 


III 
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he  made  available  for  the  "Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Fund"  and  $2,933,500  shall  be 
available  for  construction  of  recreational 
and  fish  and  wildlife  facilities.  < 

Administrative    Provisions 
Amendment  No.  19:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

■HTLK    m INDEPENDINT    OITICES 

Atomic   Energy  Commission 
Operating   Expenses 

Amendment  No.  20:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate 
92.352,001.000  Instead  of  $2,352,601,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,353,001,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  reduction  be- 
low the  Senate  flgxire  Is  to  be  applied  to  the 
physical  research  program.  Except  for  this 
change,  the  conferees  of  both  Houses  ap- 
prove the  fund  distribution  set  out  In  the 
Senate  report. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Strikes  out  House 
language,  sis  proposed  by  the  Senate,  pro- 
viding for  transfer  of  not  to  exceed  $7,000.- 
000  to  the  plant  acquisition  and  construc- 
tion appropriation  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  cooperative  power  reactor  demonstra- 
tion program. 

Plant   Acquisition   and  Construction 

Amendment  No.  22:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  a  motion  to  insert  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  appropriating 
$195,360,000  Instead  of  $205,960,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  Funds  programed  for 
a  Materials  Research  Laboratory  at  the 
University  of  nilnois  have  been  deleted. 
The  additional  reduction  of  $5,000,000  Is  to 
be  applied  as  a  general  reduction  for  an- 
ticipated slippages  and  savings. 

Clarence  Cannon, 
Michael  J.  Kiswan. 
John   E.   Focartt, 
Ben  p.  Jensen, 
John  Tabes, 
Managers    on    the    Part   of    the    House. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all 
Members  of  the  House  are  aware,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  annually 
is  in  receipt  of  a  plethora  of  requests  for 
projects,  surveys,  and  appropriations. 
This  year  especially,  because  of  the  re- 
quirements of  national  defense  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  committee  to  ex- 
ercise great  care  in  its  selection  of  proj- 
ects for  which  appropriations  would  be 
made.  We  have  had  to  deny  projects 
which,  carried  to  their  ultimate  conclu- 
sion, would  require  more  money  than  is 
carried  by  the  entire  bill  today. 

But  the  fact  that  a  project  has  not 
been  included;  that  appropriations  have 
not  been  made  after  requests  from  the 
membership — and  may  I  say  that  as  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  aisle  no  dis- 
tinction was  observed;  we  considered 
merely  the  merits  of  the  propositions 
presented  to  the  committee — the  mere 
fact  that  a  project  is  not  in  the  bill  does 
not  mean  that  it  lacks  merit.  There  are 
many  meritorious  projects,  many  pur- 
poses which  would  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  many  appropria- 
tions in  which  the  money  would  have 
been  wisely  expended,  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  include  in  the  bill  this  year. 

And  of  course,  some  items  in  the  bill 
have  been  considerably  curtailed.  Wher- 
ever possible  we  appropriated  what  we 
thought  was  the  minimum  that  would 
be  required  to  take  care  of  the  project. 

Neither  does  that  imply  that  there 
was  any  lack  of  merit  in  the  proposi- 


tions.   We  had  to  exercise  our  judgment 
as  to  priorities  and  emergencies. 

So  in  view  of  the  many  requests  made 
to  the  committee,  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  that  this  bill  represents  an 
economy  over  last  year.  It  is  less  than 
last  year's  appropriation  by  $77,194,325. 
The  total  in  the  bill  as  always,  of  course, 
is  a  prodigious  sum.  It  is  one  of  the 
large  annual  supply  bills.  It  totals  this 
year  $3,908,880,980.  That  is  a  saving  of 
more  than  $77  million. 

The  other  body  was  of  course  imder 
the  same  pressures  we  were  on  this  side 
of  the  Capitol.  They  exercised  perhaps 
a  little  less  control,  and  added  quite  a 
number  of  projects  so  that  it  was  pos- 
sible in  conference  to  get  them  to  yield 
on  a  total  of  $32,045,900.  The  bill  that 
we  present  today  is  that  much  under  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  budget  traditionally  requires  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  con- 
serve the  taxpayers'  money  and  protect 
the  National  Treasury.  We  always  take 
the  position  that  we  should  not  exceed 
the  budget.  We  judge  the  eflQciency  of 
chairmen  of  subcommittees  by  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  able  to  cut  the  budget. 
We  take  for  granted  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances unless  there  is  some  special 
emergency  each  subcommittee  will  re- 
port a  bill  under  the  budget  estimate. 
The  budget  estimate  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ceiling. 

Adhering  to  that  rule,  in  this  csise  we 
report  a  bill  which  is  "$91,907,020  under 
the  budget  estimate,  under  the  amount  of 
money  requested  by  the  departments. 
However,  in  conference  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  meeting  of  minds.  A  conference 
is  a  matter  of  give  and  take.  Each  side 
must  make  concessions.  So  we  report  a 
bill  today  which  I  regret  to  say  is  $246,- 
179,600  over  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  and  went  to  the  Senate. 

Of  this  amount  over  the  House  bill, 
$195,360,000  is  for  plant  acquisition  and 
construction  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission is  handling  matters  of  great  im- 
port to  the  Nation  both  in  time  of  war 
and  in  time  of  peace,  both  in  the  cause 
of  national  defense  and  in  the  interest  of 
national  prosp)erity. 

So  that  this  amount  over  the  House 
bill  of  $195  million  is  for  plant  acquisi- 
tion and  construction  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  which  was  not  in  the 
House  bill  because  at  the  time  the  bill 
passed  the  House,  we  did  not  have  the 
necessary  authorization.  The  legisla- 
tive committee  had  not  yet  acted  and, 
as  you  are  aware,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations cannot  appropriate  a  dollar 
that  has  not  been  authorized  by  the  leg- 
islative committee  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  particular  subject  matter. 

May  I  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  ex- 
press the  hope  that  in  the  coming  ses- 
sion the  legislative  committees  will  act 
with  a  little  more  celerity  and  with  suf- 
ficient expedition  to  permit  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  consider  these 
matters  in  detail  and  on  their  merits. 

I  am  certain  that  some  of  our  legisla- 
tive committees  could  act  with  greater 
speed.  I  realize  that  in  the  first  weeks 
and  the  first  months  of  a  session,  there 
is  an  inclination  to  say.  "Oh,  well,  there 


is  plenty  of  time  and  in  due  time  we  will 
present  a  report  and  provide  the  au- 
thorization." But  time  passes  and  in 
the  meantime  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations patiently  awaiting  the  action 
of  the  legislative  committees  must  sit  on 
its  hands  and  there  is  nothing  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  can  do  to 
hasten  the  program  of  the  session.  Mem- 
bers say,  "Why  do  you  not  bring  this 
bill  up?  Why  do  you  not  come  in  here 
with  a  report?  Why  do  you  not  get  these 
supply  bills  in  here  in  time  for  us  to 
adjourn  in  July?"  I  will  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  fully  agree 
that  we  ought  to  adjourn  in  July.  There 
is  no  reason  why  In  normal  years  we 
should  not  comply  with  the  statutory 
requirement  and  adjourn  in  July.  But 
in  order  to  do  so.  our  good  friends  on 
the  legislative  committees  must  co- 
operate. 

They  must  bring  in  their  authoriza- 
tion bills.  They  must  start  to  work 
either  before  the  session  convenes,  as 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  always 
does — or  must  give  prompt  attention  to 
their  schedules  immediately  after  the 
session  convenes.  And  if  the  legislative 
committees  will  bring  in  the  authoriza- 
tions on  time,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  provide  appropriations  on 
time.  But,  of  course,  our  hands  are  tied 
until  we  have  the  authorization. 

And  that  is  as  it  should  be.  It  Is  the 
prerogative  of  legislative  committees  to 
decide  what  to  authorize,  and  only  after 
the  legislative  committees  in  their  wis- 
dom have  decided  what  they  can  ap- 
prove, then  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  compliance  with  the  au- 
thorization of  the  legislative  committees 
can  bring  in  the  appropriation  bills  and 
be  ready  to  adjourn  on  time.  And  that 
is  much  sooner  than  we  have  been  ready 
to  adjourn  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his  state- 
ment when  he  says  that  in  the  future, 
the  legislative  committees  ought  to  be 
cranked  up  and  get  the  legislation  out  so 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
can  do  its  work.  As  I  understand  it,  you 
were  faced  with  that  situation  in  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  you  had  to  put  $195  million  in 
this  bill  because  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation in  behalf  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  was  not  available  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations;  is  that 
about  right? 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PogartyI  reminds 
me,  as  all  Members  of  the  House  will 
recall,  that  one  year  we  had  all  the  bills 
reported  out  by  Easter,  and  we  can  do  it 
again,  if  you  will  only  turn  us  loose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  understand  it,  this 
bill  is  $40  million  to  $45  million  richer 
than  when  it  left  the  House,  leaving  out 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  appro- 
priation of  $195  million  which  was  not 
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yet  authorized  when  the  bill  was  origi- 
nally before  the  House ;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  in  response  to  the 
insistence  of  the  conferees  of  the  other 
body  It  was  necessary  to  increase  the 
amount  voted  by  the  House. 
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As  in  other  years  the  committee  of 
conference  agreed  on  a  lump  sum  for 
the  navigation  and  flood  control  studies 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  This  figure 
included  funds  for  the  surveys  put  in 
by  the  House  and  shown  in  the  House 

Studie*  added  by  Senate  and  agreed  in  conference 


report— pages  4  and  5.  It  also  in- 
cludes the  following  studies  added  by  the 
Senate. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  desire 
time? 

Mr.  JENSEN.    Yes. 


Hudifet 
estimate 


KAVICATIOX   «TI1>IE« 

Aluhama: 

Bayou  La  Batrp „ 

Tcrdldo  Bay,  Alabtuniiuud  Florida 
Alaska: 

Knlk  snd  Tumaitdlii  Krmn 

Seward  llarbur  ;iiaviijiUiou).._„. 

Wrangell  Harbor 
CaJilbraia: 

Noyo  River 

.''an  Francisco  Bay  to  (>iockton 

FlorlfU: 

Cboetawhatcbee  Bay  to  the  OuU  of 
Mexico,  at  I'olnt  WMhlneton 

Fast  Pass ^^, 

Ponce  Ue  Leon  InletJi 

Hawaii:  I^ 

Honolulu  n.-jrhor  and  Barbers  Point.. 

Kawaibae  Ilart>or < 

Iowa:  Fort  MadL<K>n <.,.. 

IxmMana:  Mermentau  Rliier 
Maine: 

Blddeford  Pool  Ilarbo^*. 

Prospect  HurNw. 
MMMchiiaetU: 

Oreen  ilarhor 

Rockport  Harbor 
MicbiiDin: 

('helwyran  Harbor ^J. 

Fraiikforl  Harbor , 

tit  Joseph  Ulvcr,  MIcliliain  and  Indi- 
ana  4^ , 

Mlssi^ssippi:  Bityou  CasotM  (Pascafoula 

Ilarhor) 

New  Jersey  PaHaic-Iiaek(«ndt- Newark 

Bay. --► 

New  York: 

Floshinc  Bay L 

Urvat  Lakes- II udaoo  River  Waterway 

bnpro\Tment 

Jamaica  Bay 

.North  CaroUna: 

Cape    Feur    River,    Vh'Umtnfton    to 

Kayettrvlile ,... 

Northeast    Capt    FeM   Hlvw    (Will 

mtnrton  Harbor).. 
Hilver  Lake  HarlKtr. 
On-iEon: 

."^iuslaw  River , 

Va<iuina  River 

Texas:  tVeeport  Harbor... ^  

VlrKinia:  Norfolk  Harbor,  UlblniMe  Shoal 

Channel.  H „ 

IndbiUibutedL 


>i^uao 


40^000 


ao^ooo 

us  000 
90,000 


Atnotmt 
allowed 

House 


tlA,OOU 


40,000 


Recom- 
mended 

Senate 


23,000 


75,000 


ao,ooo 

£2,000 
20,000 


2S,000 


40,000 


:ti: 


Subtotal,  navigation  Mudies. 


FLOOD  rOXTBOL  .wffMfS 

-Ma-oka: 

Knik  Riwr 

Teiiaiia  Rhrer 

Arironu:    Wliooz  area   (Olli  River  and 

tributaries,  Arizona  and  New  Meuoo).. 

ArkanvBi:  Crooked  Creek-Barrlson 


210.000 


15,000 


212.000 


15,000 


tin.ono 

20,  OUU 

25.000 
10.000 
14,000 

7,500 
50,000 


2,500 
3a  000 
38,000 

ao,ooo 
io,ono 
i&ooo 

10^000 

8,000 
5,000 

11.000 

8,000 

8.000 
5.000 

8,000 

30,000 

3,1.000 

20,000 

10,000 

15,000 

10.000 
8,000 

^ooo 

8,000 
1^000 

38,000 
31,000 


Increase 


.'»5.500 


810,000 
5,(100 

2.1.000 
10.000 
14,000 

7.600 
10,000 


2,500 

10,000 

-14,000 

10.000 
10.000 
15,000 
10,000 

8,000 
5,000 

11,000 
5,000 

8.000 
5,000 

8,000 

30,000 

10,000 

20.000 

35.000 
10.000 

15,000 

10.000 
5,000 

6.000 

8.000 

15,000 

25,000 
21,800 


383,500 


2S.000 
1(11000 

25.000 
30,000 


10.000 
10,000 

25,000 
30^000 


FLOOD  co.NTROL  STUDIES— continued 

CaliComia: 

Merced  River 

Mokelunine  River ... 

District  of  Coluoibia:  Anaoostia  River. 

D.C.and  .Vld 

Florida;  Green  Swamp  area  rivers '.. 

Oeorgla: 

8atlla-8t.   Mary-Suwannce,  Oa.  and 

Savannah  River,  Trotters  Shoals  iSmh 
Bite 

Hawaii:  Kihei  district,  Maiii 

Indiana: 

on  Creek,  Derby 

Pigeon  Creek  bed ""] 

Kan.sss: 

Arkansas  River 

Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,' 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  to  Cimarron 
River 

Cimarron    River,    N.    Mex.,    Okla.. 

Colo.,  and  Kans 

Kentucky: 

Humphrey  Creek  to  Columbas,  Ky. 
(east  bank  ol  MisKtssippi  River) 

Salt  River 7^.. 

Louisiana: 

Harvey  Canal  and  Bayou.  Baratsrla 

Red  River,  La.,  Ark.,  Okla.,  and  Tex.. 

Teche- Vermilion  Basin 

Michigan:  Clinton  River 

Mississippi:  I'ascagouU  River '.. 

Missouri: 

Orand  River 

Platte  River 

New  Hampefaire:  Merrimack  River,  N.H. 

and  Maa 

-New  Jersey:  Raritan  Riv« I 

North  Carolina: 

Neuse  River 

Waccamaw  River,  N.C.  and  S.C _. 

-North  Dakota: 

Ooose  River 

Pembina  River 

Oklahoma:  Kaw  Rewrvoir  site,  Arkansas 

River,  Okla... 

Ohio:  Caesar  Creelc ' 

Oregon: 

Calapooya  River 

Clackamas  River 

Thomas  Creek 

Texas: 

Brazoria-Oalvestoa  Soil  Conservation 
District 

Bracos  River,  Brazoria  County 

Little  Brazos.. 

Uuh: 

Jordan  River. 

Willow  Creek  and  Price  KU-er  (Colo- 
rado River  above  Lees  Ferry,  Ariz.). 
Undistributed- 


Budget 
estimate 


$3,000 
3,000 


t 
allowed 

Houaa 


$3,000 
3,000 


I A  000 


35,000 


20,000 


125,000 


3.1,000 


Reoom- 
meuded 

by 
Senate 


2a  000 


00,000 


aaooo 


80,000 


Subtotal,  nood  control 308^000      376,000   1,1  SS.. 100 


8.000 


20,000 


eaono 


2a  000 


60,000 


8.000 
10,000 

20,000 


laooo 


laooo 


$12,000 
23.000 

40,000 
30aO0O 


50,000 
3a  000 

laooo 

6,000 

laooo 

30.000 


18.000 

laooo 


1.1.000 
15,000 

1.1.000 

100.000 

16^000 

aaooo 

00,000 

20.000 
10,000 

35,000 
20,000 

60,000 
»,500 

20,000 

20,000 

18,000 


IncreaN 


3a  000 
7.000 

laooo 


16,000 
40.000 

l^ooo 

15,000 

20,000 
62,000 


Orand  total. 


578^000       888,000   1,7S8,0OO 


'  $1(».000  ha-i  been  Included  in  bill  for  advrinred  phinningon  Cacsnr  Creek. 


$9,000 
2a0QU 

40,000 
75,000 


15,000 
30,000 

laooo 

5,000 

laoco 
laooo 


18,000 

laooo 


15.000 
15,000 

15,000 
40.000 
15,000 
10,  OUU 
60,000 

20,000 

laooo 

36.000 
20,000 

laooo 
v,suo 

30.000 
20,000 

M.ooe 

-10,000 

laooo 

7,000 

laouu 


16,000 

4a  000 
I^ooo 

5,000 

20,000 
52,000 

816.500 


1.200,000 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  This  bill  appropriates 
$974,883,880  for  civU  functions,  the  Army 
Engineers,  which  is  $12,383,880  above  the 
budget. 

For  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
there  is  $318,813,000.  which  is  $23,502,000 
under  the  budget. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
a  few  other  independent  offices  of  little 
consequence  will  receive  in  this  bill 
$2,615,184,000,  or  $80,789,000  below  the 
budget  request. 

This  makes  a  total  decrease  below  the 
budget  of  $91,907,120  on  paper.  How- 
ever, that  saving  is  not  quite  authentic. 


because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  in  this 
bill  appropriated  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  unexpended  funds  which  the 
Departments  did  not  spend  out  of  1961 
fiscal  year  funds,  and  which  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  helped  save. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  When  the  bill  left  the 
House  it  contained  money  to  begin  stud- 
ies of  a  number  of  unbudgeted  items; 
as  I  recall  the  bill  contained  $991,000 
for  about  29  unbudgeted  survey  items. 
Will  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  tell  the 
House  whether  additional  unbudgeted 
items  were  agreed  to  in  the  conference? 


Mr.  JENSEN.  The  conferees  added 
55  unbudgeted  survey  items.  I  ask  the 
chairman  to  correct  me  on  that  if  that 
figure  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes;  the  conferees 
agreed  to  55  additional  surveys. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  number  should  be 
added  to  the  29  that  were  in  the  House 
bill? 

Mr.  JENSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  So  it  would  be  correct 
to  say  there  are  about  84  unbudgeted 
survey  items  in  the  bill  as  it  came  from 
conference? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  That  is  right;  but  in 
addition  there  were  added  26  new  un- 
budgeted construction  starts. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  bill,  gen- 
erally speaking,  is  a  fair,  justified  bill, 
with  one  exception.  It  seems  that  there 
are  not  enough  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress who  are  economy  minded  or  suflB- 
ciently  economy  minded  at  any  rate  to 
save  $135  million  plus  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars,  due  to  the  fact  they  have  out- 
voted the  Members  who  do  not  want 
to  spend  $135  million  plus  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  which  is  not  at  all  nec- 
essary for  the  building  of  transmission 
lines  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin. 
We  did  our  best — we  who  were  trying  to 
save  a  few  million  dollars  here  and 
there — to  strike  from  the  bill  those  un- 
necessary lines  which  the  private  utilities 
are  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  build  or 
enter  into  wheeling  contracts  to  wheel 
energy  from  the  hydrodams  at  very 
reasonable  rates  for  preferred  customers 
and  others. 

A  small  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate 
demanded  that  we  finally  spend  $135 
mUlion  plus  of  Federal  funds  for  these 
completely  unnecessary  lines  and  by  so 
doing  lose  over  $200  million  in  local. 
State  and  Federal  taxes.  But  we  did 
get  language  in  the  report  which  makes 
it  mandatory  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  an  effort  to  work  out 
wheeling  contracts  with  the  five  utilities 
who  are  interested  in  this  project.  So 
all  is  not  yet  lost.  You  will  find  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  that  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  try  to  work  out 
such  arrangement  with  the  five  private 
utilities  in  that  area. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  point  I  want  to  make:  The 
Democratic  Governor  of  Colorado  and 
his  representative  on  the  Upper  Colora- 
do River  Water  Commission,  who  is  the 
former  Democratic  Senator  and  Ckjv- 
emor  of  Colorado,  the  Colorado  Con- 
servation Board,  and  the  utilities  prior 
to  the  House  vote  on  the  last  scanning  of 
this  public  works  appropriation  bill 
gave  every  indication  they  hope  that  the 
full  appropriation  for  the  transmission 
lines  on  the  upper  Colorado  River  proj- 
ect will  be  as  passed  by  the  House; 
nevertheless,  the  Bureau  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  they  hope,  will  not 
spend  that  money  unless  the  re-evalua- 
tion of  the  situation  indicated  there  was 
some  adverse  action  on  the  preference 
customers. 

Is  there  language  in  the  bill  which 
would  indicate  that  the  Secretary 
should  reevaluate  those  proposals  prior 
to  spending  the  funds  appropriated  un- 
der this  bUl? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Yes.  There  is  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  but  it  is  not  very  de- 
manding. This  is  the  language  in  the 
report: 

The  conferees  of  both  Houses  are  In  agree- 
ment that  the  funding  program  as  outlined 
In  the  Senate  report  Is  to  be  carried  out  with 
the  exception  that  a  maximum  of  $2,933,500 
shall  be  transferred  to  other  Department  of 
the  Interior  agencies  for  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  facilities. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  both  Houses 
are  In  agreement  that  the  planning  and 
consuuction  of  the   transmission  lines  for 


the  Ck>Iorado  River  storage  project  shall 
proceed  as  provided  for  In  the  budget 
presentation  and  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House,  unleiis  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
finds  it  practicable  and  In  the  national  In- 
terest to  enter  into  wheeling  agreements 
with  private  power  interests. 

And  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  does 
have  a  directive  from  the  Congress  to 
make  an  attempt  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned  that  we  not  spend  this  money 
for  these  unnecessary  lines,  by  working 
out  a  wheeling  contract  with  the  private 
utilities  in  that  area. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen  1  and 
those  of  his  colleagues  on  the  conference 
committee  who,  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  made  every  endeavor  to  properly 
protect  free  and  private  enterprise  of  the 
United  States  in  this  legislation,  and  to 
also  protect  the  best  interest  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  fact  that 
those  conferees  were  unable  to  win  their 
battle.  I  believe  that  we.  the  economy- 
minded  Members,  all  owe  a  debt  of 
thanks  for  their  at  least  attempting  to  do 
so  to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown)  in  congratulating  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  who  fought  for 
private  enterprise.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen) 
if  he  will  obtain  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and.  If  possible,  in- 
clude an  estimate  of  the  ultimate  cost  of 
completing  the  unbudgeted  projects  that 
are  now  in  this  bill  as  it  came  from  con- 
ference. I  know  those  figures  are  not 
available  now,  but  they  should  be  avail- 
able to  the  committee.  I  think  the  Rec- 
ord ought  to  show  how  much  future 
spending  we  are  buying  here  by  putting 
this  large  number  of  unbudgeted  items 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  shall  insert  such  figures  as  are 
made  available  to  me.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  26  unbudgeted  construction 
projects  total  $309  million  plus  $480 
million  for  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project.  Potential  construc- 
tion costs  on  the  79  unbudgeted  survey 
items  are  not  available  until  the  surveys 
are  completed.  Such  projects  must  still 
be  authorized  before  construction  funds 
can  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  can  do  that,  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  it.  I  for  one  would  like  to 
have  it.  and  I  hope  the  figures  will  be 
placed  in  the  Record  so  the  coimtry  will 
know  the  extent  to  which  this  Congress 
has  gone  in  issuing  I  O  U's  which  future 
Congresses  will  have  to  pick  up  with  the 
taxpayers'  money. 


Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the 
gentleman  inform  me  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  are  construction  fimds  in  this 
bill  and  in  this  conference  report  for  the 
construction  of  the  Stanford  linear  elec- 
tronic accelerator? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  if  I  could  di- 
rect that  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Cannon)  through  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Jensen)? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes;  the  Item  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  as  budgeted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bailey). 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Cannon).  I  have  requested  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  asking  some 
rather  pertinent  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  4  of  the  confer- 
ence report  which  covers  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  civil 
functions.  Department  of  the  Army,  for 
general  investigations  and  surveys  I  find 
that  the  Senate  asked  for  $16,479,000. 
The  House  asked  for  $14,356,000.  The 
conferees  agreed  on  the  figure  of  $15.- 
877,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  amount  is  $1,521,000 
more  than  the  House  figure.  It  is  $602,- 
000  less  than  the  Senate  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  included  in  these  re- 
quests for  surveys  in  the  Senate  bill  there 
were  three  items  of  $30,000  each  for  sur- 
veys or  prospective  improvements  on  the 
Little  Kanawha  River  Valley  In  West 
Virginia. 

I  appeared  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  this  project. 
Evidently  I  did  not  make  it  clear  that 
this  does  not  mean  three  projects,  but 
these  were  surveys  to  determine  which 
of  the  three  projects  was  the  most  fea- 
sible. There  was  to  be  only  one  project 
that  was  involved  after  the  surveys  had 
been  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  call  the  attention 
not  only  of  the  committee  but  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  fact  that  the  Army 
Engineers  and  the  administration  have 
launched  a  program  of  changing  the 
navigation  levels  in  the  Ohio  River  from 
9  to  14  feet  and  have  under  con- 
struction now  three  or  four,  with  two 
or  three  more  in  prospect,  huge  locks 
and  dams  in  the  Ohio  River.  The  pur- 
pose, of  course,  is  to  supply  more  water. 
The  only  way  you  can  do  it  is  to  pin 
the  water  down  behind  reservoirs  and 
keep  it  for  navigation  purposes  during 
the  dry  season  in  the  Ohio  River  if  you 
expect  to  maintain  a  14-foot  level  for 
navigation. 

Here  is  a  stream  that  has  no  works 
on  it  at  all  in  the  way  of  reservoirs  or 
dams,  in  one  of  the  best  agricultural 
sections  of  West  Virginia  and  one  in 
which  considerable  damage  takes  place. 
I  thought  at  least  that  we  would  be  able 
to  clear  these  small  items  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  surveys  to  determine 
where  it  would  be  logical  and  feasible 
to  make  the  improvement. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  Mke  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations a  question  at  this  time.  Will  the 
committee  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  importance,  the  necessity  of  these 
projects  in  the  coming  session  of  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
committee  was  more  than  generous  with 
the  great  State  of  West  Virginia.  When 
the  conferees  met  there  were  nine 
projects  for  West  Viiginia  before  the 
committee  of  conference.  On  all  but 
three  the  House  agreed,  and  they  are 
in  the  bill.  Those  three  were  not  sur- 
veys. They  were  advanced  planning 
items.  They  had  been  up  before,  some 
repeatedly.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  them  but 
they  were  of  such  poor  merit  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  which  is  a  wholly 
impartial  agency,  that  they  were  given 
as  low  a  rating  a$  0.5  to  1  on  a  cost- 
lt)eneflt  ratio. 

They  had  been  turned  down  before. 
And  It  was  so  evident  that  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio  was  so  low  that  we  had  to 
deny  them,  but  in  connection  with  that 
denial  not  one  of  the  three  provided  a 
single  job  to  relieve  the  local  unemploy- 
ment situation. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Let  me  make  the  rec- 
ord clear.  Only  oo»e  of  those  projects 
at  Burnsville  was  ever  surveyed  before; 
it  qualified  by  a  small  margin.  The  idea 
was  to  try  to  justify  one  of  the  other  two 
sites. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Hut  even  if  we  had 
agreed  to  the  others  and  even  if  they  had 
been  again  approvtsd.  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  they  would  not  have  provided 
one  job  to  relieve  the  unemployment  sit- 
uation In  West  Vlnclnla.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  gave  the  gnntleman  every  other 
project.  We  gave  the  State  over  $12 
million.  I  might  remind  my  distin- 
guished friend,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  regard  and  affection,  that  when 
the  distressed  areas  bill  was  up,  in  which 
West  Virginia  had  a  large  part,  it  was 
amply  provided  for 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentlecian  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  expired. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  very  deeply  Interested  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  construction  of  a  dam  across 
the  West  Pork  of  the  Uttle  Kanawha 
River  just  above  Creston.  Last  Decem- 
ber. Senator  Roberi  C.  Byrd  invited  me 
to  accompany  him  on  a  trip  down  the 
Ohio  River  with  representatives  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  We  had  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  make  a  firsthand,  on-the 
spot  study  of  the  development  work  in 
progress  and  In  prospect  along  the  Ohio 
River  and  Its  tributaries.  At  Parkers- 
burg.  W.  Va..  where  the  Little  Kanawha 
River  flows  into  the  great  Ohio,  we  had 
a  very  fruitful  conference  about  the 
prospects  for  a  dam  across  the  West 
Pork.  Among  the  representatives  at  this 
conference  was  the  able  outdoor  edi- 
tor of  the  Parkersburg  News.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Fleming. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference,  and  sub- 
sequent meetings  with  Interested  citizens 
and  representatives  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neers, Senator  Btrd,  Congressman 
Bailey  and  I  decided  to  press  forward 


for  a  small  appropriation  to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  this  project.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  advised  us  that  they  preferred 
that  the  request  for  funds  should  include 
a  restudy  of  the  feasibility  of  three  possi- 
ble sites  which  had  been  authorized  in 
1938:  West  Fork,  Steer  Creek,  and 
Burnsville. 

At  a  well-attended  public  meeting  at 
Spencer  on  January  13,  Senator  Byrd 
told  representatives  of  four  counties  that 
he  would  join  with  Members  of  the  House 
in  asking  for  these  survey  funds.  Con- 
gressman Bailey  and  I  on  this  side  testi- 
fied in  support  of  such  survey  funds  at  a 
public  liearing  of  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee.   Senator  Byrd  did  likewise. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  $95,000  to 
provide  for  these  surveys,  but  this 
amount  was  stricken  out  by  the  confer- 
ence committee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
accept  the  statement  that  this  project 
will  mean  no  jobs  for  West  Virginia. 
The  construction  of  a  dam  on  the  West 
Pork  of  the  Little  Kanawha  River  would 
contribute  immensely  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economy  of  central  West 
Virginia.  The  construction  work  itself 
would  provide  hundreds  of  job,  and  the 
completion  of  the  dam  would  open  up  a 
great  recreation  area  which  itself  would 
be  a  drawing  card  for  new  industry  as 
well  as  tourism.  The  completion  of  this 
dam  would  provide  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing fishing  spots  In  the  East.  The  West 
Pork  is  a  very  clean  stream  which  is 
noted  for  the  large  number  of  fish  it 
supports.  I  am  convinced  that  the  com- 
pletion of  a  dam  at  this  point  would  be 
a  major  step  forward  for  the  economy 
of  West  Virginia  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  particular 
tribute  to  my  beloved  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Cleveland  Bailey,  for  the 
fight  he  has  l>een  making  for  this  proj- 
ect. I  want  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks  and  express  the  thanks  of  the 
people  of  West  Virginia  for  the  magnifi- 
cent battle  he  has  waged  for  a  goal  which 
I  trust  will  be  achieved  next  year  when 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  vote 
the  funds  for  this  project. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  Chaii-man  Cannon  and  the 
other  members  of  the  House  conference 
committee  who  worked  so  hard  to 
reach  agreement  on  this  public  works 
appropriation  bill. 

Although  the  Senate  usually  increases 
the  appropriations  passed  by  the  House, 
this  is  one  case  in  which  they  cut  the 
funds  for  improvements  to  the  Balti- 
more Harbor  and  the  Chesapeake  k 
Delaware  Canal  by  $2  million.  We  re- 
ceived word  that  this  cut  was  based 
solely  on  the  statement  of  one  man  that 
the  funds  could  not  be  spent  In  1  year. 
However,  these  projects  have  been 
planned  for  some  time  and  are  now  im- 
derway.  Personally.  I  can  assure  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  we  will  have 
no  trouble  spending  the  full  $5  million 
authorized  by  the  House  on  September 
13.  This  project  will  cost  considerably 
more  than  $5  million  and  it  will  bene- 
fit not  only  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
the  city  of  Baltimore  but  the  entire 
country.  Our  ports,  regardless  of  where 
they  are  located,  are  of  prime  Importance 
to  the  Nation's  growth  and  economy. 


I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  conferees 
restored  the  cuts  made  by  the  Senate 
and  that  we  will  have  the  full  $5  mil- 
lion requested  for  these  projects. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  to  the  mem)t)ers  of  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill  the  appreciation  of 
the  people  of  western  Kansas  for  their 
consideration  of  flood  control  and  recla- 
mation projects  in  our  State. 

In  a  semiarid  area,  such  as  western 
Kansas,  we  are  plagued  by  either  too 
much  water  for  a  brief  time,  or  too  little 
moisture  over  long  periods  of  time.  That 
is  why  we  are  so  vitally  interested  in 
projects  which  are  designed  to  conserve 
our  water  resources  and  make  them 
available  for  progress  and  growth. 

I  know  I  express  the  sentiments  of  all 
of  our  people  when  I  say  that  I  deeply 
regret  that  the  conferees  did  not  see  fit 
to  retain  in  the  bill  a  $400,000  appropria- 
tion to  begin  construction  on  the  Glenn 
Elder  reclamation  project.  I  know  the 
money  could  have  been  put  to  wise  use 
to  get  this  urgently  needed  project  un- 
derway. The  conferees  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  project  by  including 
In  the  conference  report  $199,000  to  carry 
forward  the  preconstructlon  planning 
studies.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
plans  for  the  dam  and  reservoir  are  com- 
plete, and  I  am  confident  the  committee 
will  give  favorable  consideration  to  con- 
sti-uction  money  in  the  next  budget. 

The  people  of  western  Kansas  are  like- 
wise grateful  to  the  committee  for  in- 
cluding $215,000  in  planning  money  for 
the  Kanopolis  unit,  and  $58,500  for  the 
Wilson  unit. 

These  two  units,  when  built,  will  pro- 
vide irrigation  for  about  41,500  acres 
from  reservoirs  built  and  now  t)eing  oper- 
ated by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  There 
is  a  dependable  water  supply.  The  only 
remaining  tasks  are  to  provide  the  irri- 
gation canals,  laterals  and  drains. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
conferees  for  their  consideration  in  mak- 
ing $3,305,000  available  for  carrying  on 
construction  work  on  the  Almena  unit 
in  Norton  and  Phillips  Counties.  This 
project  is  going  to  be  a  valuable  asset  to 
Kansas  when  completed,  providing  as  it 
will  irrigation  for  more  than  5.000  acres, 
flood  controls,  recreational  facilities  and 
a  dependable  water  supply  for  the  city 
of  Norton. 

The  $1,493,000  appropriated  for  the 
Cedar  Bluff  unit  will  carry  this  project 
well  toward  completion,  expected  in  1965. 

The  civil  functions  section  of  the  bill 
included  $3,200,000  for  Wilson  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  the  Saline  River  in  Russell 
Coimty.  This  is  the  second  appropria- 
tion for  construction  and  indicates  the 
committee  Is  determined  that  the  proj- 
ect shall  l)e  carried  on  to  completion  in 
an  orderly  manner. 

There  are  three  other  relatively  small 
yet  very  important  flood  control  projects 
now  under  investigation  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  when  they  are  submitted 
I  am  sure  the  House  Pubhc  Works  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  will  give  them 
its  usual  careful  and  sympathetic  con- 
sideration. 

The  proposed  projects  are  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River  at  Dodge  City  and  Great 
Bend  and  on  the  Cow  Creek  downstream 
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from  Lyons,  with  particular  reference  to 
a  drainage  problem  near  Sterling. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  On  page  4,  line 
ao.  Insert  the  following:  "Provided  further. 
That  appropriations  under  this  head  shall 
be  available  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
the  purposes  authorized  by  section  6  of  the 
nood  Control  Act  of  1946  as  amended  by 
the   ClvU   Functions   Appropriations  Act  of 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Caknon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
Crotn  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendnxent  to 
the  Senate  nimibered  3  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  Mo.  4:  Page  4,  line  24, 
insert  the  following :  "Provided  further.  That 
funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure,  In  addition  to  funds  here- 
tofore made  available  for  the  Garrison  Dam 
project  on  the  Missouri  River,  for  coopera- 
tion vlth  the  North  Dakota  State  Conserva- 
tion Commission  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  replenishing  and  freshen- 
ing Lalte  WUdwood.  North  DakoU,  which 
has  been  Interfered  with  by  the  construction 
of  the  Garrison  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
Missouri  River:". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cannon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4  and  conciir  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  Page  9.  line 
24.  strike  out  "$153,283,500"  and  Insert 
"$153,876,400". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cannon  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  ■•$152,405,500". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  Page  11,  line 
13,  Insert  the  following:  ":  Provided  further, 
That  funds  shall  be  available  to  complete 
the  constructlon.of  and  to  operate  and  main- 
tain within  and  adjacent  to  the  Yuma  Irri- 
gation District,  in  the  South  Gila  Valley, 
Arizona,  those  drainage  works  on  whlcli 
construction  has  heretofore  been  initiated 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  28,  1946  (60 
Btat.  338):  Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  $192,000  of  funds  made  available  for 


construction  and  maintenance  of  access 
roads  In  the  YellowteU  Unit  area  shall  be 
nonreimbursable". 

Mr.  CANNON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cannon  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  its  disagreement  %o  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13  and  con- 
cur therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.   14:  Page  10.  line 

21,  insert  the  following:  "Provided  further. 
That  not  to  exceed  $436,000  shall  be  available 
toward  Investigation  and  the  emergency  re- 
habilitation of  the  Dalton  Gardens,  Avon- 
dale,  and  Hayden  Lake  Unit,  Rathdrum 
Prairie  Irrigation  projects,  Idaho,  to  be  effec- 
tive only  upon  approval  by  the  President  of 
H.R.  4458,  Eighty -seventh  Congress." 

Mr.  CANNON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cannon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.   19:   Page   17,  line 

22.  Insert  the  following:  "After  October  1, 
1961,  the  position  of  Administrator,  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  shall  have  the 
same  annual  rate  of  compensation  as  that 
provided  for  positions  listed  in  section  2305 
<b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  so  long 
as  held  by  the  present  Incimibent." 

Mr.  CANNON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Cannon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  19  and  concxir  therein. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  This  is  another  one  of 
those  attempts  to  raise  somebody's 
salary.  We  have  had  those  up  a  lot  in 
the  last  few  days.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  Page  21,  line 
16,  strike  out  "$2,352,60 1,000"  and  insert 
"$2,353,001,000." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Cannon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert 
"$2,352,001,000." 

The  motion  v.'as  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  22:  Page  23,  line 
1,  Insert: 

"PI^NT  ACQUISmON   AND    CON8T«UCTION 

"For  expenses  of  the  Commission,  as  au- 
thorized by  law.  In  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase and  construction  of  plant  and  other 
expenses  Incidental  thereto  necessary  In  car- 
rying out  the  purfxxes  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  including  the  ac- 
quisition or  condemnation  of  any  real  prop- 
erty or  any  facUlty  or  for  plant  or  facility 
acquisition,  construction,  or  expansion;  and 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  $205,960,- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  expended." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cannon  moves  that  the  Hoiise  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  22  and  concur 
thereln  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  In  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  "$195,360,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cannon,  a  motion 
to  reconsider  the  votes  by  which  action 
was  taken  on  the  several  motions  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
of  the  House  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  RicoRs  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
show  that  on  August  31  I  was  present 
even  though  the  Record  of  that  date 
shows  that  I  was  absent  when  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  1983  was  adopted. 

I  was  in  the  Chamber  about  an  hour 
before  the  conference  report  was 
adopted,  and  the  House  was  hearing  spe- 
cial orders.  At  the  time  the  bells  rang 
for  a  vote  on  the  conference  report  I 
was  in  my  oCQce  with  several  constitu- 
ents. I  paid  no  attention  to  the  first 
bells,  signaling  a  vote  on  the  conference 
report,  and  considered  they  were  ring- 
ing for  adjournment  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  when  I  left  the  Chamber  about  an 
hour  previously  special  orders  were  be- 
ing heard. 

Immediately  after  the  bells  rang  the 
second  time  before  the  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  I  left  my  office  and  when 
I  walked  into  the  Chamber  the  Clerk 
was  about  halfway  through  the  second 
rollcall.  I  stated  to  the  Speaker  when 
recognized  in  the  well  that  I  did  not 
qualify  because  I  was  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber when  my  name  was  called  on  the 
second  rollcall.  I  stated  further  that 
had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"no." 

The  Record  of  August  31  failed  to  show 
that  I  was  present  and  was  recognized 
by  the  Speaker. 


1961 


The  SPEAKER  pi-o  tempore, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
PAUL  BROWN 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  all 
that  knew  him  have  heard  with  pro- 
found regret  of  the  death  of  our  former 
distinguished  ccdleague,  Hon.  Paul 
Brown,  who  represented  the  10th  District 
of  Georgia  from  the  73d  until  the  87th 
Congress.  I  know  the  deep  affection  in 
which  his  constituents  held  him  and  I 
am  confident  he  could  have  remained  in 
Congress  longer  had  he  desired  to  do  so 

Paul  Brown  had  many  admirable 
qualities.  He  was  a  dedicated  public 
servant  and  a  man  of  strong  friendships 
and  loyalties.  In  every  relationship  of 
life  he  fulfilled  his  obligations. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  for  almost  the  entire 
time  he  served  in  Congress,  he  was  a 
hard-working,  conscientious,  and  able 
member  and  that  committee  has  missed 
his  fine  service  and  his  good  judgment. 

May  the  light  of  the  Lord's  counte- 
nance shine  upon  him  and  give  him 
peace.  To  his  devoted  widow  and  daugh- 
ter I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  SALES  TAX 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  258)  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Sales  Tax  Act  to  increase  the 
rate  of  tax  Imposed  on  certain  gross  re- 
ceipts, to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of 
1942  to  transfer  certain  parking  fees  and 
other  moneys  to  the  highway  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  the  so-called 
District  of  Columbia  revenue  bill  that 
contains  a  rather  strange  amendment, 
put  in  by  another  body,  which  would 
provide,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  participate 
in  the  so-called  Federal  impacted  school 
area  funds? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  would  like  to  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  this 
is  the  District  revenue  bill  which  was 
amended  by  the  other  body  to  include 
impacted  area  funds  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Approximately  $5  mil- 
lion; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McMillan.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN.  May  I  ask.  under  my 
reservation  of  objection,  one  or  two 
questions  to  clear  up  some  matters  for 
myself  as  well  as  other  Members?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  some  $32  million  has  been 


furnished  to  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
lieu  of  payment  of  taxes  by  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  McMillan.  $30  million  has  been 
appropriated  as  a  grant  to  the  District 
this  year. 

Mr.  BROWN.  $30  million  or  $32  mil- 
lion, which  was  it? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.     $30  million. 

Mr.  BROWN.  This  would,  then,  ac- 
tually Increase  the  Federal  contribution 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  $5  mil- 
lion, making  the  total  Federal  contribu- 
tion $35  million. 

Mr.  McMillan.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN.  One  other  question 
under  my  reservation  and  I  am  finished : 
Has  the  District  of  Columbia,  since  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874,  the  Federal  im- 
pacted school  district  legislation,  were 
enacted  in  1950,  ever  applied  for  or  asked 
for  consideration  under  this  program? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  understand  this 
proposed  amendment  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  they  have  turned  it  down  on 
every  occasion. 

Mr.  BROWN.  And  the  proposal  has 
been  turned  down.  Has  any  application 
ever  been  made  to  your  committee? 

Mr.  McMillan,  no.  This  is  the  first 
time  this  pi-oposal  has  ever  been  before 
the  House  District  Committee  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  just  wanted  to  clear 
up  some  of  the  questions  surrounding 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man is  going  to  yield  time  so  that  others 
may  express  their  views  on  the  bill;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Abemethy 

Adalr 

Alford 

Alger 

Anfuso 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Bass.  Tenu. 

Battin 

Becker 

Bell 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Berry 

Boggs 

Boy  kin 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Bromwell 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 


[Roll  No.  228] 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carey 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Church 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corman 

Cramer 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Daniels 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dent 

Derounlan 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dlggs 

Dooley 

Dom 


Dulskl 

Dumo 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Pino 

Flood 

Flynt 

Frazler 

Frelinghuysen 

Gallagher 

Garland 

Oarmatz 

Glenn 

OoodeU 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Han&sn 


Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich . 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Holifleld 

Holtzmaii 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Jennings 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keogh 

KUburn 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Llbonati 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McDonough 

Mclntlre 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Martin,  I^ss. 


.NY. 


Martin.  Nebr. 
May 

Michel 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Montoya 

Moore 

Morrison 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

OBrlen. 

Osmers 

Passman 

PeUy 

PUcher 

Plmle 

Poage 

Powell 

Qule 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rlehlznan 

RUey 

Rodlno 

Roudebush 

St.  George 

Santa  ngelo 

Saund 


Schenck 

Schemr 

Shelley 

Short 

Siki-s 

Slier 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  CaUf . 

Smith.  Miss. 

Springer 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague.  CaUf . 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ltt. 

ToUefson 

Tupper 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Westland 

Wharton 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  CaUf. 

Young 

Younger 

Zelenko 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). On  this  rollcall  273  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SALES  TAX 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement 
The  conference  report  and  statement 

are  as  follows: 

CoNncRENCE  Repoit  (H.  Rept.  No.  1267) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
258)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sales  Tax  Act  to  increase  the  rate  of  tax 
imposed  on  certain  gross  receipts,  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  PacUlty  Act  of  1942  to  transfer  cer- 
tain parking  fees  and  other  moneys  to  the 
highway  fund,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  reconmiend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  nuktt«r  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"TITLE  1 — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DI8TKICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  SALES  TAX  /.CT  AND  THE  .OISTRICT 
OF  OOLtTMBiA    USE   TAX  ACT 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  125  of  the  District 
Of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (DC.  Code  47- 
2602)  is  amended  by  striking  out  '2  per 
centum'  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '3 
per  centum'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  127  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code  47-2604  (a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  On  each  sale,  other  than  sales  of 
food  for  himian  consumption  off  the  prem- 
ises where  such  food  Is  sold,  and  other  than 
sales  or  charges  for  rooms,  lodgings,  or  ac- 
commodations furnished  to  transients,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.' 

"Sec.  102.  Section  213  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code  47-2702) 
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Is  amended  by  striking  out  '2  per  centum' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '3  per  centum". 
"Sic.  103.  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  two  sections  of  this  title  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  be- 
gins on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  From  and 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  amendments, 
all  references  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Use  Tax  Act  to  sections  125,  and  127  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  references  to  such  sections  125 
and  127  as  amended  by  the  first  section  of 
this  title. 

"nTLK  n — AMENDMENTS  Tff  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  INCOME  AND  nUNCHISE  TAX  ACT  OF 
1947 

"Sbc.  201.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  7 
(a)  of  title  XII  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended  (61  Stat.  353:  sec.  47-1588f  (a)  (1). 
D.C.  Code,  1961  ed.,  supp.  VIII).  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'•  '(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount  of  tax 
due  as  shown  on  the  taxpayer's  return  is  due 
and  payable  In  full  at  the  time  prescribed  In 
this  article  for  the  filing  of  such  retvurn.' 

"Sec.  202.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,   1960. 

"TITLE  m — SEAL  ESTATE  DEED  RECORDATION  TAX 
ACT 

"Sec.  301.  DmNmoNS. — When  used  in 
this  title,  unless  otherwise  required  by  the 
context — 

"  ( a)  The  word  'District'  means  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(b)  The  woiTd  'Commissioners'  means  the 
Conuolssloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  their  duly  authorized  agents  or  repre- 
sentatives. 

"(c)  The  word  'deed'  means  any  document, 
instrument,  or  writing  (other  than  a  will  and 
other  than  a  lease ) ,  regardless  of  where 
made,  executed,  or  delivered  whereby  any 
real  property  In  the  District  of  Coliimbia.  or 
any  interest  therein.  Is  conveyed,  vested, 
granted,  bargained,  sold,  transferred,  or  as- 
signed. 

"(d)  The  words  'real  property*  mean  every 
estate  or  right,  legal  or  equitable,  present  or 
future,  vested  or  contingent  In  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments  located  In  whole  or 
in  part  within  the  District. 

"(e)  The  word  'consideration',  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  section  304  of  this  title, 
means  the  price  or  amount  actually  paid,  or 
required  to  be  paid,  for  real  property  Includ- 
ing any  mortgages,  liens,  or  encumbrances 
thereon. 

"(f)  The  word  'person'  means  an  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  society,  association.  Joint 
stock  company,  corporation,  estate,  receiver, 
trustee,  assignee,  any  Individual  acting  In  a 
fiduciary  or  representative  capacity,  whether 
appointed  by  a  court  or  otherwise,  any  com- 
bination of  individuals,  and  any  other  form 
of  unincorporated  enterprise  owned  or  con- 
ducted by  two  or  more  persons. 

"(g)  The  word  'deficiency'  as  used  in  this 
title  means  the  amount  or  amounts  by  which 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioners  exceeds  the  amount 
shown  as  the  tax  upon  the  return  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  liable  for  the  payment  thereof. 

"(h)  The  word  'taxpayer'  means  any  per- 
son required  by  this  title  to  pay  a  tax.  or 
file  a  return. 

"Sec.  302.  Exemptions. — The  following 
deeds  shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  title: 

"1.  Deeds  recorded  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

"2.  Deeds  to  property  acquired  by  the 
United  States  of  America  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"3.  Deeds  to  property  acquired  by  an  in- 
stitution, organization,  corporation,   associ- 


ation, or  government  (other  than  the  United 
States  of  America  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia) entitled  to  exemption  from  real  prop- 
erty taxation  under  the  Act  of  December  24, 
1942  (Public  Law  846,  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, chapter  826,  second  session) ,  which 
property  was  acquired  solely  for  a  purpose 
or  purposes  which  would  entitle  such  prop- 
erty to  exemption  under  said  Act:  Provided. 
That  a  return,  under  oath,  showing  the  pur- 
pose or  purposes  for  which  such  property 
was  acquired,  shall  accompany  the  deed  at 
the  time  of  Its  offer  for  recordation. 

"4.  Deeds  to  property  acquired  by  an  insti- 
tution, organization,  corporation,  or  associ- 
ation entitled  to  exemption  from  real  prop- 
erty taxation  by  special  Act  of  Congress, 
which  property  was  acquired  solely  for  a 
purpose  or  purposes  for  which  such  special 
exemption  was  granted:  Provided.  That  a  re- 
turn, under  oath,  showing  the  purpose  or 
purposes  for  which  such  property  was  ac- 
quired, shall  accompany  the  deed  at  the  time 
of  its  offer  for  recordation. 

"5.  Deeds  which  secure  a  debt  or  other 
obligation. 

"6.  Deeds  which,  without  additional  con- 
sideration, confirm,  correct,  modify,  or  sup- 
plement a  deed  previously  recorded. 

"7.  Deeds  between  husband  and  wife,  or 
parent  and  child  without  actual  considera- 
tion therefor. 

"8.  Tax  deeds. 

"9.  Deeds  of  release  of  property  which  Is 
security  for  a  debt  or  other  obligation. 

"Sec.  303.  iMPOsmoN  or  Tax. — (a)  There 
Is  hereby  imposed  on  each  deed  at  the  time 
Is  Is  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  for 
recordation  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1 
per  centum  of  the  consideration  for  such 
deed:  Provided,  That  in  any  case  where  ap- 
plication of  the  rate  of  tax  to  the  considera- 
tion for  a  deed  results  In  a  total  tox  of  less 
than  $1  the  tax  shall  be  91. 

"(b)  Each  such  deed  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  return  under  oath  In  such  form  as  the 
Commissioners  may  prescribe,  executed  by 
all  the  parties  to  the  deed,  setting  forth  the 
consideration  for  the  deed,  the  amount  of 
tax  payable,  and  such  other  information  as 
the  Commissioners  may  require. 

"(c)  The  parties  to  a  deed  which  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioners  for  recordation 
shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  section: 
Provided,  That  neither  the  United  States  nor 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  subject  to 
such  liability. 

"(d)   The  Commissioners  are  authorized — 

"(1)  to  prescribe  by  regulation  for  rea- 
sonable extensions  of  time  for  the  filing  of 
the  return  required  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section;  and 

"(2)  to  waive  as  to  any  party  to  a  deed  the 
requirement  for  the  filing  of  a  return  by  such 
party  whenever  it  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioners  that  a  return  cannot  be  filed : 
Provided,  That  any  waiver  granted  by  the 
Commissioners  to  a  party  shall  not,  unless 
specifically  authorized,  be  deemed  to  be  a 
waiver  as  to  any  other  party.  Any  waiver 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not 
affect  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

"Sec.  304.  Absence  or  Consideration. — 
Where  no  price  or  amount  is  paid  or  re- 
quired to  be  paid  for  real  property  or  where 
such  price  or  amount  is  nominal,  the  con- 
sideration for  the  deed  to  such  property 
shall,  for  purposes  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
title,  be  construed  to  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  real  property,  and  the  tax  shall 
be  based  upon  such  fair  market  value.  In 
any  such  case,  the  return  required  to  be 
filed  with  the  deed  shall  contain  such  in- 
formation as  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
real  property  as  the  Commissioners  shall  re- 
quire. Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, a  return  does  not  contain  suf- 
ficient Information  as  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  real  property,  the  Commission- 


ers are  authorized  to  make  a  determination 
thereof  from  the  best  information  avail- 
able. 

"Sec.  305.  Investigation  bt  Commis- 
sioners.— The  Commissioners,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  any 
return,  statement,  affidavit,  or  other  docu- 
ment filed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  or  pursuant  to  any  regulations  of 
the  Commissioners  promulgated  hereunder, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cor- 
rectness of  any  payment  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  title,  or  the  consideration  for  any 
deed  upon  which  a  tax  Is  Imposed,  are  au- 
thorized to  examine  any  books,  papers,  rec- 
ords, or  memorandums  of  any  person  bear- 
ing upon  such  matters  and  may  sununon 
any  person  to  appear  and  produce  books, 
records,  papers,  or  memorandums  pertaining 
thereto  and  to  give  testimony  or  answer 
interrogatories  under  oath  respecting  the 
same,  and  the  Commissioners  shall  have 
power  to  administer  oaths  to  such  person  or 
persons.  Such  summons  may  be  served  by 
any  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment. If  any  person  having  been  per- 
sonally summoned  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
obey  the  summons  Issued  as  herein  provided 
then,  and  In  that  event,  the  Commissioners 
may  report  that  fact  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  one  of  the  Judges  thereof,  and  said  court 
or  any  Judge  thereof  hereby  is  empowered  to 
compel  obedience  to  such  summons  to  the 
same  extent  as  witnesses  may  be  compelled 
to  obey  the  subpenas  of  that  court.  Any 
person  in  custody  or  control  of  any  books, 
papers,  records,  or  memorandums  bearing 
upon  the  matters  to  which  reference  is 
herein  made  who  shall  refuse  to  permit  the 
examination  by  the  Commissioners  or  any 
person  designated  by  them  of  any  such 
books,  papers,  records,  or  memorandums,  or 
who  shall  obstruct  or  hinder  the  Commis- 
sioners or  any  person  designated  by  them  in 
the  examination  of  any  books,  papers,  rec- 
ords, or  memorandums,  shall  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  be  subject  to  the  penalties  pro- 
vided in  this  Utle. 

"Sec.  306.  Rccoroation.— Except  as  other, 
wise  provided  In  this  Utle,  no  deed  shall  be 
recorded  by  the  Commissioners  until  the  re- 
turn required  by  this  Utle  shall  have  been 
filed,  and  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title  shall 
have  been  paid. 

"Sec.  307.  Presumptions  and  Burden  or 
Proof. — I^>r  the  purpose  of  proper  admin- 
istration of  this  Utle  and  to  prevent  evasion 
of  the  tax  hereby  Imposed,  it  shall  be  pre- 
sumed that  all  deeds  are  taxable  and  the 
burden  shall  be  upon  the  taxpayer  to  show 
that  a  deed  is  exempt  from  tax. 

"Sec.  308.  Deficiencies  in  Tax— (a)  If  a 
deficiency  in  tax  Is  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioners, the  person  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment thereof  shall  be  notified  by  registered 
or  certified  mall  of  said  determination  which 
shall  include  a  statement  of  taxes  due  and 
given  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days 
after  such  notice  Is  sent  in  which  to  file  a 
protest  with  the  Commissioners  and  show 
cause  or  reason  why  the  deficiency  should 
not  be  paid.  If  no  protest  Is  filed  within 
such  thirty-day  period,  the  deficiency  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioners  shall  be 
final.  If  a  protest  is  filed  within  said  period 
of  thirty  days,  opportunity  for  hearing 
thereon  shall  be  granted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  a  final  decision  thereon  shall 
be  made  as  quickly  as  practicable  and  no- 
tice of  such  decision,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  taxes  finally  determined  to  be  due. 
shall  be  sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall 
to  the  person  liable  for  the  payment  of  the 
deficiency. 

"(b)  Any  deficiency  in  tax  which  has  be- 
come final  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall,  if  no 
protest  is  filed,  be  due  and  payable  within 
ten  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty- 
day   period  provided   in   subsecUon    (a)    of 
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this  secUon  or.  If  a  protest  is  filed,  shall  be 
due  and  payable  within  ten  days  after  no- 
tice of  the  final  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sioners upon  such  protest  is  sent  to  the  per- 
son liable  for  payment  of  the  deficiency. 

"Sec.  309.  Penaltus  and  Interest. —  (a) 
la  case  of  any  failure  to  make  and  file  a 
correct  return  as  required  by  this  title 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  this  title  or 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  title.  5  per  centum  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  title  shall  be  added  to  such 
tax  for  each  month  ©r  fraction  thereof  that 
such  failure  continues,  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  In  the  aggregate,  except  that  when 
a  return  Is  filed  after  such  time  and  It  U 
shown  that  the  failure  to  file  was  due  to 
reasonable  cause  and  not  due  to  neglect  the 
Commissioners  may  in  their  discretion 
waive,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  addlUon  to 
the  tax  provided  by  this  subsecUon. 

"(b)  The  amount  added  to  any  tax  un- 
der subsecUon  (a)  of  this  secUon  shall  be 
collected  at  the  same  time  and  In  the  same 
manner  and  as  a  part  of  the  tax  unless  the 
tax  has  been  paid  b«fore  the  discovery  of 
neglect. 

"(c)  Interest  upon  the  amount  finally 
determined  as  a  deficiency  shall  be  assessed 
at  the  same  Ume  as  the  deficiency,  and 
shall  be  collected  as  a  part  of  the  tax  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  of  l  per  centum  per  month 
or  porUon  of  a  month,  from  the  date  pre- 
scribed for  the  payment  of  the  tax  to  the 
date  the  deficiency  la  assessed. 

"(d)  If  the  time  for  payment  of  any  part 
of  a  deficiency  U  extended,  there  shall  be 
collected,  a*  a  part  of  the  tax.  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  deficiency  the  time  for  pay- 
ment of  which  U  so  extended  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  per  month  or  por- 
Uon of  a  month  for  the  period  of  the  exten- 
sion. If  a  part  of  the  deficiency  the  time  for 
payment  of  which  is  »o  extended  is  not  paid 
in  full,  together  with  all  penalUes  and  in- 
terest due  thereon,  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  the  eactenslon.  then  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per 
month  or  portion  of  a  month  shall  be  added 
and  collected  on  such  unpaid  amount  from 
the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
the  extension  unUl  it  is  paid. 

"(e)  If  any  part  of  any  deficiency  is  due 
to  negligence,  or  intentional  disregard  of 
rules  and  regulations  but  without  intent  to 
defraud,  6  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  deficiency  (In  addlUon  to  such 
deficiency)  shall  be  aasesaed,  collected,  and 
paid  In  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a 
deficiency. 

"(f)  If  any  part  of  any  deficiency  is  due  to 
fraud  with  intent  to  evade  tax.  then  50  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  the  deficiency 
(in  addition  to  such  deficiency)  shall  be  so 
assessed,  collected,  and  paid. 

"(g)  Where  a  deflcltncy,  or  any  interest  or 
additional  amounts  assessed  in  connection 
therewith  under  subsections  (c),  (e),  or  (f) 
Is  not  paid  in  full  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  this  section,  there  shall  be  collected  as 
part  of  the  tax  interest  upon  the  unpaid 
amount  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per  cen- 
tum per  month  or  portion  of  a  month  from 
the  date  when  such  unpaid  amount  was  due 
until  it  is  paid. 

"(h)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
at  the  request  of  the  taxpayer  to  extend  the 
time  for  payment  by  the  taxpayer  of  the 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this  title, 
whether  determined  as  a  deficiency  or  other- 
wise, for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  months 
from  the  date  prescribed  for  the  payment  of 
such  tax. 

"Sec.  310.  Compromise  and  Settlement. — 
(a)  Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners there  shall  arise  with  respect  of 
any  tax  imposed  under  this  title  any  doubt 
as  to  the  liability  of  the  taxpayer  or  the 
collectibility  of  the  tat  for  any  reason  what- 
soever, the  Commissioners  may  compromise 
such  tax. 
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"(b)  TTie  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  enter  into  a  written  agreement  with  any 
person  relating  to  the  liability  of  such  person 
for  payment  of  the  tax  Imposed  under  this 
title.  Any  such  agreement  which  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioners  and  the  tax- 
payer involved,  or  his  authorized  agent  or 
representative,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
»nd — except  upon  a  showing  of  fraud,  mal- 
feasance, or  misrepresentation  of  a  material 
'act — the  case  shall  not  be  reopened  as  to 
the  matters  agreed  upon  or  the  agreement 
modified;  and  in  any  suit  or  proceeding  relat- 
ing to  the  tax  liability  of  the  taxpayer  such 
agreement  shall  not  be  annulled,  modified, 
set  aside,  or  disregarded. 

"(c)  Any  person  who,  in  connection  with 
any  compromise  under  this  section  or  offer 
of  such  compromise  or  in  connecUon  with 
any  written  agreement  under  this  section  or 
offer  to  enter  Into  any  such  agreement,  con- 
ceals from  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  any  material  fact  re- 
lating to  the  tax  imposed  by  this  title;  de- 
stroys, mutilates,  or  falsifies  any  books, 
documents,  or  record,  or  makes  under  oath 
any  false  sutements  relating  to  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  title  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.  All  prosecutions  under  this  secUon 
shall  be  brought  In  the  municipal  court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  In  the  name  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  information  by  the 
CorporaUon  Counsel  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  of  his  assistants. 

"S»c.  Sll.  Compromise  or  Penalties  and 
Adjustment  or  Interest. — The  Commis- 
sioners shall  have  the  power  for  cause  shown 
to  compromise  any  penalty  which  may  be 
imposed  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
The  Commissioners  may  adjust  any  interest, 
where,  in  their  opinion,  the  facts  in  the 
case  warrant  such  acUon. 

"Sec.  312.  LrMrrATiONS. — (a)  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  the 
amount  of  any  tax  Imposed  by  this  Utle 
shall  be  assessed  within  three  years  after 
the  deed  Is  recorded  by  the  Commissioners 
and  no  proceeding  in  court  without  assess- 
ment for  the  collection  of  such  tax  shall  be 
begim  after  the  expiration  of  such  period. 
"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  false  or  fraudulent 
return,  with  the  intent  to  evade  tax.  the 
tax  may  be  assessed,  or  a  proceeding  in  court 
for  collection  of  such  tax  may  be  begun 
without  assessment,  at  any  time. 

"(c)  In  case  of  a  willful  attempt  In  any 
manner  t»  defeat  or  evade  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  UUe,  the  tax  may  be  assessed,  or  a 
proceeding  In  court  for  the  collection  of 
such  tax  may  be  begun  without  assessment, 
at  any  time. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  failure  to  file  a  return, 
the  tax  may  be  assessed,  or  a  proceeding  in 
court  for  collection  of  such  tax  may  be  be- 
gun without  assessment,  at  any  time. 

"(e)  Where,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  prescribed  in  this  section  for  the  as- 
sessment of  the  tax  imp>osed  by  this  title, 
the  Commissioners  and  the  taxpayer  have 
consented  in  wrlttng  to  Its  assessment  after 
such  time,  the  tax  may  be  assessed  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period 
agreed  upon.  The  period  so  agreed  upon 
may  be  extended  by  subsequent  agreements 
in  writing  made  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  previously  agreed  upon. 

"(f)  The  running  of  the  period  of  limita- 
tions provided  In  this  section  on  the  making 
of  assessments,  or  the  collection  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  title  In  any  manner  author- 
ized by  law,  shall  be  suspended  for  any 
period  during  which  the  Commissioners  are 
prohibited  from  making  the  assessment  or 
from  collecting  said  tax.  and  for  ninety  days 
thereafter:  Provided,  That  in  any  case 
where  a  proceeding  is  commenced  by  a  tax- 
payer In  any  court  In  connection  with  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  title,  the  running  of 
the  period  of  limitations  shall  be  suspended 


for  the  period  of  the  pendency  of  such  pro- 
ceeding and  for  ninety  days  after  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court,  shall  have  become  final 
or.  if  the  proceeding  shall  have  been  dis- 
missed or  otherwise  disposed  of.  for  a  period 
of  ninety  days  after  such  dismissal  or  other 
disposition. 

"Sec.  313.  Administration  of  Oaths. — The 
Commissioners  are  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  and  affidavits  In  relation  to  any  matter 
or  proceeding  conducted  by  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  and  duties  under 
this  title. 

"Sec.  314.  Appeal. —  (a)  Any  person  ag- 
grieved by  any  assessment  of  a  deficiency  In 
tax  finally  determined  by  the  Commissioners 
under  the  provisions  of  section  308  of  this 
tiUe  may  appeal  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Tax  Court  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  set  forth  in  sections  3.  4.  7  8 
9,  10,  11,  and  12  of  tlUe  IX  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937.  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  May  16,  1938,  as 
amended  and  as  the  same  may  hereinafter 
be  amended. 

"(b)  The  remedy  provided  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
take  away  from  the  taxpayer  any  remedy 
which  he  might  have  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  but  no  suit  by  the  taxpayer 
for  the  recovery  of  any  part  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed shall  be  Instituted  or  maintained  in 
any  court  if  the  taxpayer  has  elected  to  file 
an  appeal  with  respect  to  such  tax,  or  any 
part  thereof.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

"Sec.  315.  Refunds  and  Collection. — 
The  provisions  of  section  14  of  title  IX  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1937,  as  added  by  the  Act  of  May  18,  1938, 
and  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  26,  1939, 
and  as  added  by  section  4  of  the  Act  of 
July  10,  1952,  and  the  provisions  of  section 
1601  and  section  1602  of  title  XVI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Works  Act  of 
1954  shall  be  applicable  to  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  title. 

"8«c.  318.  Stamps.— The  CommissionerB  are 
authorized  to  prescribe  by  regulation  such 
methods  or  devices,  or  both,  including  the 
tise  of  a  stamp  or  stamps,  for  the  evidenc- 
ing of  payment,  and  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  Imposed  by  this  title,  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  administration 
of  this  UUe. 

"Sbc.  317.  Psomttlgation  or  Ruus  and 
Regulations.— The  Commissioners  are  here- 
by authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regul^ons  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry^it  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  318.  Abatement. — The  Commission- 
ers are  authorized  to  abate  the  unpaid  por- 
tion of  any  tax  due  under  the  provisions  of 
this  tiUe,  or  any  liability  In  respect  thereof. 
If  the  Commissioners  determine  under  rule 
or  regulation  prescribed  by  them  that  the 
administration  and  collection  costs  involved 
would  not  warrffht  collection  of  the  amoimt 
due. 

"Sec.  319.  Elimination  or  Fractional 
Stamps  or  Devices. — For  the  purpose  of 
avoiding,  in  the  case  of  any  stamps  or  de- 
vices employed  pursuant  to  authority  of 
this  title,  the  Issuance  of  stamps  or  the  em- 
ployment of  devices  representing  fractional 
parts  of  tl.  the  Commissioners  are  author- 
ized, in  their  discretion,  to  limit  the  denom- 
inations of  such  stamps  or  devices,  to 
amounts  representing  $1  or  multiples  of  $1, 
and  to  prescribe  further  that  where  part  of 
the  tax  due  is  a  fraction  of  $1.  the  tax  paid 
shall  be  paid  to  the  nearest  dollar. 

"Sec.  320.  General  Criminal  Penalty. — 
Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this  title 
for  which  no  specific  penalty  Is  provided,  or 
any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
under  the  authority  of  this  title,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
to  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one  year, 
or   to    both    such   fine    and    imprisonment. 
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Prosecutions  for  violations  of  this  title  shall 
be  on  Information  filed  in  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
name  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
Corporation  Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants, 
except  for  such  violations  as  are  felonies,  and 
prosecutions  for  such  violations  as  are  fel- 
onies shall  be  by  the  United  States  attorney 
in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
of  his  assistants. 

"Sac.  321.  Criminal  Pknaltt  as  to 
Stamps. —  (I)  Any  person  who,  with  intent 
to  defraud,  alters,  forges,  malces,  or  counter- 
feits any  stamp,  or  other  device  prescribed 
under  authority  of  this  title  for  the  collec- 
tion or  payment  of  any  tax  imposed  by  this 
title,  or  sells,  lends,  or  has  in  his  possession 
any  such  altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited 
stamp,  or  other  device,  or  makes,  uses,  sells, 
or  has  in  his  possession  any  material  in  Imi- 
tation of  the  material  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  stamp,  or  other  device;  or 

"(3)  Fraudulently  cuts,  tears,  or  removes 
from  any  deed,  parchment,  paper,  instru- 
ment, writing,  or  article,  upon  which  any 
tax  Is  Imposed  by  this  title,  any  adhesive 
•tamp  or  the  impression  of  any  stamp,  die. 
plate,  or  other  article  provided,  made,  or 
used  in  pursuance  of  this  title;  or 

"(3)  Fraudulently  uses.  Joins,  fixes,  or 
places  to,  with,  or  upon  any  deed,  parch- 
ment, paper,  instrument,  writing,  or  article, 
upon  which  a  tax  Is  Imposed  by  this  title, 

"(a)  any  adhesive  stamp,  or  the  impres- 
sion of  any  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  article, 
which  has  been  cut,  torn,  or  removed  from 
any  other  deed,  parchment,  paper,  instru- 
ment, writing,  or  article  upon  which  any  tax 
is  imposed  by  this  title;  or 

"(b)  any  adhesive  stamp  or  the  Impres- 
sion of  any  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  article 
of  InsuiBcient  value;  or 

"(c)  any  forced  or  counterfeited  stamp, 
or  the  impression  of  any  forged  or  counter- 
feited stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  article;  or 

"(4)  (a)  Willfully  removes,  or  alters  the 
cancellation  or  defacing  marks  of,  or  other- 
wise prepares,  any  adhesive  stamp,  with  in- 
tent to  use,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  used, 
after  It  has  already  been  used;  or 

"(b)  knowingly  or  willfully  buys,  sells. 
offers  for  sale,  or  gives  away,  any  such 
washed  or  restored  stamp  to  any  person  for 
use,  or  knowingly  uses  the  same;  or 

"(c)  knowingly  and  without  lawful  excxise 
(the  burden  of  proof  of  such  excuse  being 
on  the  accused)  has  in  possession  any 
washed,  restored,  or  altered  stamp,  which 
has  been  removed  from  any  deed,  parchment, 
paper,  instrument,  writing,  package,  or 
article; 

shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  mra-e  than 
$6,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both. 

"S«c.  323.  DisPosrrioH  of  Funds.— All 
moneys  collected  under  this  title  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  323.  SxPAiiABiUTT  Clausx. — If  any 
provision  of  this  title,  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances,  is 
held  Invalid  the  remainder  of  this  title,  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

"Sxc.  334.  Appsopeiations. — There  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  stam|>s  or  other  devices 
for  evidencing  payment  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  tlUe. 

"Sic.  335.  Krrxcnvx  Date. — The  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  on 
or  after  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


"Sec.  336.  Sho«t  Title. — This  title  may 
be  cited  as  the  'District  of  Columbia  Real 
Estate   Deed   Recordation  Tax   Act'. 

"title  IV — AMENDMENTS  TO   WATEK   KENT  RATES 
AND  SANITAKT  SEWEI  SEKVICE  CHAXGES 

"Sec.  401.  Section  101  of  title  I  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Works  Act  of  1954 
(68  Stat.  101;  sec.  43-1530C.  D.C.  Code.  1961 
ed.)  is  amended  by  inserting  the  subsection 
designation  '(a)'  immediately  after  'Sec. 
lOr.  and  by  adding  to  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing subsection : 

"'(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  authorized,  in  their  discretion,  to 
Increase  the  rates  charged  by  the  District 
for  water  and  water  services  furnished  by 
the  District  water  supply  system:  Provided. 
That  no  such  Increase  shall  exceed  26  per 
centum  of  the  rate  or  rates  in  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1961.' 

"Sec.  402.  Section  207  of  title  II  of  such 
Act  (sec.  43-1606.  DC.  Code.  1951  ed.)  is 
amended  by  striking  '60  per  centum'  where- 
ever  it  occurs  in  such  section  and  in  each 
such  instance  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '76 
per  centum". 

"Sec.  408.  Section  208  of  title  II  of  such 
Act  (sec.  43-1607.  D.C.  Code,  1961  ed.)  is 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"  '(c)  If  at  any  time,  or  from  time  to  time, 
the  Commissioners  shall  change  the  estab- 
lished sanitary  sewer  service  charge,  the 
sanitary  sewer  service  charge  for  any  period 
beginning  prior  to  any  such  change  and 
ending  thereafter  shall  be  prorated  on  a 
monthly  basis,  in  accordance  with  the  es- 
tablished charges  prevailing  in  the  respective 
periods.' 

"Sec.  404.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

"TITLE  V — AMENDMENTS  TO  TME  DtSTSICT  OF 
COLTTMBIA  MOTOt  VXHICLE  PAXXING  FACILITT 
ACT  or  1»42 

"S»c.  501.  Section  7  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of 
1942  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  "Sec.  7.  All  fees  and  other  moneys  col- 
lected under  this  Act.  including  all  fees  col- 
lected pursioant  to  section  11  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  to  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colxmibla  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in 
part  against  the  revenues  of  such  District  for 
the  fiscal  yctar  ending  June  30.  1939.  and  for 
other  piurposes".  approved  April  4,  1938  (Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  sec.  40-616) ,  and  the 
Act  entltle<l  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
provide  for  the  parking  of  automobiles  in  the 
Municipal  Center",  approved  June  6,  1940  (54 
Stat.  241 ) ,  and  all  moneys  derived  from  the 
sale  or  assignment  of  any  property,  real  or 
personal,  sliall  be  deposited  in  a  special  ac- 
count within  the  highway  fund  established 
In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  a  tax  on  motor-vehicle 
fuels  sold  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  April  23, 
1924.  as  amended  (District  of  Columbia  Code, 
sec.  47-1901).  Moneys  deposited  In  such 
special  account  shall  be  available,  first,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  enforcing  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  parking  of 
vehicles  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  second, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  operating  parking 
facilities  under  this  Act;  third,  for  the  ac- 
quisition, creation,  and  operation  of  parking 
facilities  exempt  from  section  10  of  this  Act; 
and  fourtli,  for  the  maintenance  of  high- 
ways within  the  District  of  Colxmibia,  in- 
cluding the  removal  of  snow  and  ice  there- 
from, and  the  purchase  or  rental  of  necessary 
equipment.' 

"Sec.  Wl.  The  first  sentence  of  section  8 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 


Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  'The  Commissioners  shall 
include  in  their  annual  budget  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  from  the  high- 
way fund  established  In  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  of  April  23.  1924,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.' 

"Sec.  503.  The  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  10  thereof 
as  section  11  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
following  section  9  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"  'Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  this  Act.  no  real  property  shall  be  ac- 
quired under  the  authority  of  this  Act  for 
use  as  a  parking  facility  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  and  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  agency  are  authorized  to 
operate  and  maintain  only  those  parking 
facilities  which  have  been  establshed  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  No 
such  existing  parking  facility  shall  be  ex- 
panded or  otherwise  altered  except  to  the 
extent  as  may  l)e  necessary  to  permit  its 
continued  operation  in  the  same  manner  as 
It  was  being  operated  immediately  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  (1)  any  parking 
facility  which  is  limited  to  use  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  reason  of  their  employment  by  any  such 
Government.  (3)  any  fringe  parking  fa- 
cility, and  (3)  any  parking  facility  located 
on  property  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
neath any  elevated  portion  of  a  public 
highway.' 

"Sec.  604  All  fees  and  other  monejrs  which 
have  been  deposited  in  the  special  account 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  accord- 
ance with  section  7  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act 
of  1942  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  special 
account  established  In  the  highway  fund  by 
the  amendment  made  to  section  7  of  such 
Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Act  of  1942  by  sec- 
tion 501  of  this  title,  and  such  funds  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  provided  in 
such  amendment  to  such  section  7. 

"TITUI     VX AMZNOMXNT    OF     PXTBUC     LAW     ■T4, 

ElCHTT-naST     CONOKESS,     TO     INCLUDE     THE 
DISTEICT    of    COLUMBIA 

"Sec.  601.  Section  9(8)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1960  (20  UJ9.C.  244  (8)),  is 
amended  by  inserting  "the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." after  "Ouam,". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

John  L.  McMillah, 
Joel  T.  Bkothill, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Alan  Bdle, 
Watne  MoasE, 
Winston  L.  Pboutt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  258)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to 
increase  the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  certain 
gross  receipts,  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act 
of  1942  to  transfer  certain  parking  fees  and 
other  moneys  to  the  highway  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserts  a  substitute.    The  House  recedes  from 
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its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  The  differences  between 
the  House  biu  and  the  substitute  agreed  to 
in  conference  are  noted  in  the  following 
outline,  except  for  Incidental  changes  made 
necessary  by  reason  oC  agreements  reached 
by  the  conferees  and  minor  and  clarifying 
ciianges. 

Tirut    1 — amendments    to    the    district    or 

COLUMBIA  SALES  AND  USX  TAX  ACT 

Title  I  of  the  conference  substitute  is  iden- 
tical to  sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  ttie  House 
bill. 

TTTLE  n — AMENDMENT$  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  INCOMX  safO  FRANCHISE  TAX  ACT 
or  1947  { 

Section  401  of  tlUe  IV  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment amends  paragr«|>h  (l)  of  subsection 
(7)  (a)  of  title  XII  of  tie  DUtrict  of  Colum- 
bia Income  and  PrancJilse  Tax  Act  of  1947 
so  as  to  provide  that  the  amount  of  tax  due 
the  District  from  a  tsxpayer  shall  be  due 
and  payable  in  full  at  the  Ume  prescribed 
in  the  act  for  the  filing  of  the  taxpayer's 
return. 

Effect  of  this  change  is  t^ eliminate  in- 
stallment paymenU  which  an  presently  al- 
lowed under  paragraph  (l)  of  subsection 
(7)  (a)  of  tlUe  XII.  This  amendment  does 
not  affect  the  time  of  payment  of  individual 
Income  taxes.  Such  taxes  are,  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (7)<fc).  payable  in  full  at 
the  time  prescribed  for  lUlng  individual  in- 
come tax  returns. 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
visions. 

Title  n  of  the  propooed  conference  substi- 
tute is  Identical  with  tiie  provUlons  of  title 
rv  of  the  Senate  amendment  with  only  ap- 
propriate reniimbeiing  changes. 

TITLE  ni REAL  ESTATE  tEZD  RECORDATION  TAX 

ACl 

Title  V  of  the  Senate  ajnendment  creates  an 
entirely  new  tax  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  tax,  which  Is  impo  wd  upon  deeds  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commiaslcners  for  recordation, 
will  produce  an  estimated  revenue  of  » 1,500, - 
000  per  year,  and  is  a  method  of  raising  reve- 
nue which  in  various  rirms  is  in  common 
usage  In  the  SUtes. 

SecUon  501  of  UUe  V*  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contains  a  number  of  Important  defi- 
nitions. "Deed"  Is  defined  as  any  type  of 
Instrument,  document,  or  writing  (other 
than  a  will  and  other  than  a  lease)  which 
accomplishes  the  transfer  of  any  Interest  In 
real  property  in  the  Di-Jtrlct.  "Real  prop- 
erty" is  defined  to  Include  any  kind  of  estate 
or  right,  legal  or  equiubie,  vested  or  contin- 
gent. In  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments 
located  in  whole  or  In  part  within  the  Dis- 
trict. "Consideration-  is  defined  as  the 
actual  purchase  price  paid  or  required  to 
be  paid  for  real  property. 

SecUon  602  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tains the  exemptions  from  tax.  The  class  of 
deeds  exempt  are  deeds  recorded  prior  to 
the  effecUve  date  of  this  Utle,  deeds  to  prop- 
erty acquired  by  the  United  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  deeds  to  property  ac- 
quired solely  for  an  exempt  purpose  by  In- 
sUtutions,  organizations,  corporations,  asso- 
ciations, and  foreign  gtvemments  entitled 
to  exemption  under  the  general  real  prop- 
erty exempUon  statute  In  force  In  the  Dis- 
trict (act  of  December  24.  1942),  deeds  to 
property  acquired  solely  for  an  exempt  pur- 
pose by  specially  exempt  groupw,  deeds  se- 
curing a  debt  or  other  obligation,  deeds 
which,  without  additional  oonslderaUon  con- 
firm, correct,  modify,  or  supplement  a  pre- 
viously recorded  deed,  deeds  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  or  parent  and  child,  without 
actual  conslderaUon,  tax  deeds,  and  deeds 
Which  release  property  ^hlch  is  security  for 
a  debt  or  other  obllgatloh,. 
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Section  603  of  the  Senate  amendment  im- 
poses a  tax  (with  a  minimum  of  »i)  upon 
each  deed  at  the  time  it  is  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners  for  recordation  at  the  rate 
of  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  considera- 
tion for  the  deed.  This  section  requires  that 
each  deed  submitted  to  the  Commissioners 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  return  under  oath 
on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners executed  by  all  of  the  parties  to  the 
deed  setting  forth  the  consideration,  the 
amount  of  tax.  and  such  other  information 
as  the  Commissioners  may  require.  All 
parties  to  a  deed  (except  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia)  are  made 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  payment  of 
the  tax.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
under  certain  conditions  to  waive  the  filing 
of  a  return  or  to  extend  the  time  for  the  fU- 
Ing  of  a  return.  Section  504  relates  to  the 
tax  to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  a  deed  for 
which  there  was.  In  fact,  no  price  or  amovmt 
paid  or  to  be  paid,  or  where  such  price 
was  nominal.  ThU  section  requires,  in  that 
event,  that  the  parties  to  the  deed  repre- 
sent to  the  Commissioners  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  deed  and,  if  the  information  provided 
the  Commissioners  is  Insufficient,  the  Com- 
missioners are  authorized  to  determine  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  from  the 
best  information  available  to  them.  The 
tax  will  be  based  upon  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property. 

Section  506  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioners  to  make  investi- 
gations for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
correctness  of  any  documents  filed  with  them 
in  connection  with  a  deed,  including  the 
right  to  examine  witnesses  and  to  require 
the  production  of  records  and  other  mate- 
rials. This  section  also  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioners to  administer  oaths  and  to  sum- 
mon persons  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
necessary  Information.  In  the  event  of  a 
neglect  or  a  refusal  upon  the  part  of  a  per- 
son summoned  to  obey  the  summons,  pro- 
vision Is  made  for  its  enforcement  through 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  the  event  any  person  who  has 
control  or  custody  of  materials  bearing  upon 
the  matters  investigated  by  the  Commission- 
ers refuses  to  permit  the  examination  of  such 
materials,  or  if  any  person  hinders  the  Com- 
missioners in  makiiag  an  examination,  a  crim- 
inal penalty  is  provided. 

Section  606  of  the  Senate  amendment 
states  that  the  Commissioners,  except  as 
otherwise  provided,  shall  not  record  a  deed 
imtll  the  necessary  return  has  been  made,  as 
required  by  the  title,  and  the  tax  has  been 
satisfied. 

Section  507  of  the  Senate  amendment 
provides  that  all  deeds  are  presumed  to  be 
taxable,  and  Imposes  the  burden  of  showing 
otherwise  upon  the  taxpayer. 

Section  606  of  the  Senate  amendment 
authorizes  the  Commissioners  to  determine 
deficiencies  in  tax  in  cases  where  an  im- 
proper tax  has  been  paid.  Opportunity  in 
such  cases  is  given  to  the  person  liable  for 
payment  of  the  tax  to  protest  the  deficiency 
and  show  cause  or  reason  at  a  hearing  why 
It  should  not  be  paid. 

Section  509  of  the  Senate  amendment 
contains  provisions  for  the  Imposition  of 
civil  penalties  and  Interest,  and  includes 
authority  In  the  Commissioners  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  to  waive  penalties  as  well 
as  to  extend  the  time  for  the  payment  of  a 
tax  by  the  taxpayer. 

Section  510  of  the  Senate  amendment 
authorizes  the  Commissioners  to  compromise 
a  tax  when  there  Is  doubt  as  to  the  liability 
of  the  taxpayer  or  doubt  as  to  the  collect- 
ibility of  the  tax.  The  Commlsslosers  also 
are  authorized  by  this  section  to  enter  into 
a  written  agreement  with  a  taxpayer  as  to 
the  amount  of  his  tax  liability.  This  section 
provides  further  that  where,  in  connection 


with  a  compromise  or  agreement,  a  person 
involved  with  that  matter  conceals  material 
facts  or  destroys.  mutlUtes,  or  falsifies  books, 
documents,  or  records  or  makes  under  oatli 
false  statements  relating  to  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  title,  such  person  shall  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  l  year,  or  both. 
Prosecutions  in  such  matters  are  to  be 
brought  in  the  Municipal  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  Information  by  the 
Corporation  Counsel  In  the  name  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Section  511  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioners  for  cause  shown 
to  compromise  penalties  and  adjust  inter- 
est. 

Section  512  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tains provisions  relating  to  the  periods  with- 
in which  the  Commissioners  may  make  as- 
sessments of  tax  and  may  proceed  in  court 
to  enforce  coUection  of  the  tax  Imposed  bv 
this  title.  1— >-     J 

Section  513  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioners  to  administer 
oaths  and  affidavits  In  matters  arising  under 
this  title. 

Section  514  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tains provisions  relating  to  appeals  to  the 
District  of  ColumbU  Tax  Court  and  states 
that  the  right  to  such  an  appeal  shall  not 
be  an  exclusive  right,  but  that  the  taxpayer 
shall  retain  any  other  remedies  which  he 
may  have  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 
However,  if  the  taxpayer  elects  to  proceed 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  Tax  Court  he  Is 
not  permitted  to  file  a  suit  in  another  court 
for  recovery  of  the  tax  or  any  part  thereof. 
Section  615  of  the  Senate  amendment 
Incorporates  by  reference  for  tax  refund 
purposes  provisions  already  In  existence  for 
other  District  taxes.  This  section  also  in- 
corporates by  reference  the  collection  pro- 
cedures available  to  the  Commissioners 
under  the  personal  property  tax  laws  of  the 
District. 

Section  516  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioners  to  prescribe  by 
regulation  such  methods  or  devices,  or  both, 
including  the  use  of  a  stamp  or  stamps,  for 
the  evidencing  of  payment,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  title,  as  the 
Cammissioners  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  administration  of  this  title. 

Section  517  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioners  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

SecUon  518  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioners  to  abate  the  un- 
paid portion  of  any  tax  due,  or  any  liability 
in  respect  thereof,  if  it  appears  to  the  Com- 
missioners, under  rules  or  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  them,  that  the  administration  and 
collection  costs  involved  would  not  warrant 
collection  of  the  amount  due. 

SecUon  519  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioners.  In  the  event 
they  conclude  to  employ  stamps  or  other  de- 
vices for  the  collection  of  the  tax.  to  limit 
the  denominations  of  such  stamps  or  de- 
vices to  amounts  representing  91  or  multiples 
of  $1.  The  Commissioners  are  further  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  that  where  part  of  the 
tax  due  Is  a  fraction  of  $1,  the  tax  shall  be 
paid  to  the  nearest  dollar. 

SecUon  520  of  the  Senate  amendment  sets 
forth  a  general  penalty  for  violations  of  title 
V  In  cases  where  no  specific  penalty  Is  pro- 
vided. The  penalty  under  this  section  Is  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both  such  fine 
and  Imprisonment,  with  prosecutions  to  be 
brought  in  the  Municipal  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  CorporaUon  Coun- 
sel. This  section  provides,  however,  that  in 
cases  of  violations  which  constitute  felonies 
under  this  Utle,  prosecutions  shall  be 
brought  by  the  U.S.  attorney  and  not  by  the 
Corporation  CounfeL 
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Section  521  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  fine  up  to  $5,000  or  Imprisonment 
up  to  3  years,  or  both,  for  certain  fraudulent 
acts  relating  to  any  stamps  or  devices  the 
Commissioners  may  employ  pursuant  to  this 
act. 

Section  522  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that  all  moneys  collected  by  the  Com- 
missioners shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  IMstrict  of  Col\unbla. 

Section  623  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that  if  any  part  of  title  V  or  its  appli- 
cation to  any  person  or  circun\stancee  is 
held  to  be  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  title 
and  its  application  to  other  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Section  524  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  including  use 
of  stamps  or  other  devices. 

Section  525  of  the  Senate  amendment 
makes  the  title  effective  on  the  1st  day  of 
the  1st  month  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
60th  day  after  the  enactment  of  the  act. 

The  House  bill  had   no  comparable  provi- 
sions. 

Title  III  of  the  proposed  conference  sub- 
stitute is  identical  with  the  provisions  of 
title  V  of  the  Senate  amendment  with  only 
appropriate  renumbering  changes 

TTTLE    IV — AMENDMENTS    TO     WATEB    RATES    AND 
SANTTAKT    SEWER    SERVICE    CHARGES 

Section  601  of  title  VI  of  the  Senate 
amendment  gives  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  authority  to  increase  water 
rates  by  not  more  than  25  percent  of  those 
rates  in  effect  on  January  1,  1961.  This  au- 
thority Is  standby  only  so  that  any  increases 
in  water  rates  will  be  made  only  In  incre- 
ments as  required.  The  additional  revenues 
which  could  be  produced  by  the  maximum 
increase  would  be  approximately  91.8  million. 

Sections  602  and  603  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorize  the  Conunlssloners  to  In- 
crease. In  increments  as  needed,  the  sanitary 
sewer  service  charge  which  is  presently  a 
maximum  of  60  percent  of  the  water  rate  to 
a  maximum  of  75  percent  of  the  water  rate. 
Such  maximum  increase  would  produce  ad- 
ditional revenue  of  92.5  million. 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
visions. 

Title  IV  of  the  proposed  conference  sub- 
stitute Is  Identical  with  the  provisions  of 
title  VI  of  the  Senate  amendment  with  only 
appropriate  renumbering  changes. 

TTTL*     V ASCSNDMENTS     TO     THE     DISTRICT     OF 

COLUMBIA    MOTOR   VEHICLE    PARKING    rACILtTY 
ACT  or    1942 

Sec.  501. — Section  4  of  the  House  bill 
amends  section  7  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  to 
place  cerUin  moneys  (principally  those  col- 
lected in  connection  with  parking  of  vehi- 
cles) in  a  special  account  in  the  highway 
fimd.  Such  moneys  are  to  be  available  first. 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  enforcing  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  relating  to  the  parking 
of  vehicles  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  second,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  operating  parking  facilities 
under  this  Act,  and  third,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  highways  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  Including,  but  not  limited  to  the 
purchase  of  highway  equipment. 

Section  501  of  title  V  of  the  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  section  4  of  the 
House  bill  with  the  exception  that  moneys 
placed  in  the  special  account  shall  be  avail- 
able first,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  enforcing 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  relating  to  park- 
ing of  vehicles  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
second,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  operating 
parking  facilities  under  this  Act;  third,  for 
the  acquisition,  creation,  and  operation  of 
parking  facilities  exempt  from  section  10  of 
this  Act;  and  fourth,  for  the  maintenance  of 
highways  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 


Includin;^  the  removal  of  snow  and  ice  there- 
from, and  the  purchase  or  rental  of  neces- 
sary equipment. 

Sec.  5<)2. — "ITiis  section  of  the  conference 
substitute  is  a  conforming  change  made  nec- 
essary by  reason  of  section  501  and  is  iden- 
tical with  section  5  of  the  House  bill. 

Sec.  503. — Section  6  of  the  House  bill 
added  two  new  sections  10  and  1 1  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Fa- 
cility Act  of  1942.  The  new  section  10  pro- 
hibited Ihe  authorization  of  persons  who  are 
not  police  officers  to  enforce  parking  laws, 
rules,  or  regulations. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
this  restriction. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  does 
not  contain  this  restriction. 

The  new  section  11  added  to  existing  law 
by  the  House  bill  prohibited  the  acquisition 
under  authority  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of  further 
real  property  for  use  as  a  parking  facility 
and  the  Commissioners  and  the  agency  were 
authorized  to  operate  and  maintain  only 
those  parking  facilities  heretofore  estab- 
lished. Existing  parking  facilities  were  not 
to  be  expanded  or  altered  except  to  permit 
continued  operation  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  are  presently  being  operated. 

The  Stmate  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  similar  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill  with  the  exception  that  these 
prohibitions  are  not  to  apply  to  ( 1 )  parking 
facilities  which  are  limited  to  use  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees  by  reason  of 
their  governmental  service.  (2)  fringe  park- 
ing facilities,  and  (3)  parking  faculties  lo- 
cated on  property  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
beneath  the  elevated  portion  of  any  public 
highway.  It  Is  Intended  by  the  conference 
committee  that  this  exemption  covers  (A) 
those  parking  facilities  for  use  solely  by 
persons  employed  by  the  Federal  and  District 
Grovernments  who  are  permitted  to  use  those 
parking  facilities  by  reason  of  their  employ- 
ment, (B)  those  fringe  parking  facilities, 
such  as  that  presently  located  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater,  which  are 
located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  are  designed  primarily  for  use 
by  persons  motoring  to  the  District  from 
outlying  areas  to  enable  them  to  use  mass 
transit  fscilltles  for  their  transportation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  thus  relieving 
traffic  congestion,  and  (C)  those  parking  fa- 
cilities to  be  located  underneath  the  elevated 
portions  of  freeways  In  the  District  when  the 
land  Is  owned  by  the  District  and  Is  prin- 
cipally suitable  for  use  for  parking  of  ve- 
hicles. 

Sec  504.  This  section  of  the  conference 
substitute  Is  the  same  as  the  provisions  of 
section  7  of  the  House  bill. 

Section  8  of  the  House  bill  provided  that 
sections  4,  5,  6.  and  7  of  the  House  bill  would 
take  effect  as  of  July  1.  1961. 

Title  V  of  the  conference  substitute  would 
take  effe<:t  on  enactment. 

TITLE     VI AMENDMENT      OF     PUBLIC      LAW      S74, 

EIGHTY -FIRST  CONGRESS,  TO  INCLUDE  THE  DIS- 
TRICT   or  COLUMBIA 

Title  IX  of  the  Senate  amendment  amends 
Public  Law  874  to  Include  the  District  of 
Columblti.  This  Is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  the  District  of  Columbia  to  re- 
ceive certain  Federal  payments  based  upon 
the  Impact  upon  the  school  system  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  reason  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  House  bill  had  no  such  provision. 

Title  \1  of  the  proposed  conference  sub- 
stitute is  Identical  with  title  IX  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  advised  the  conferees  that  Pub- 
lic Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended 
by  section  601  of  the  conference  substitute, 
will  require  transmission  of  a  supplemental 


appropriations  request  to  the  Congress  for 
the  necessary  additional  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1062  for  payments  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Consequently,  section  601  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  win  not  reduce  the 
amount  of  funds  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  available  to  the  States  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  such  Public  Law  874. 

TITLE  or   THE    BILL 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  title 
of  the  bill  to  reflect  more  accurately  the  bill 
as  amended  by  the  Senate. 

Since  the  proposed  conference  substitute 
does  not  contain  certain  of  the  provisions  re- 
ferred to  in  the  title  as  amended  by  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  recedes  from  Its  amend- 
ment to  the  title.  Thus,  the  title  of  the  bill 
will  t>e  that  given  it  by  the  House. 

John  L.  McMillan. 
Joel  T.  Brothill. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  real- 
ize every  Member  here  is  fully  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  this  amendment,  which 
is  under  consideration  this  afternoon, 
was  voted  down  last  week  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  had  another 
conference  with  the  other  body,  and  it 
seems  that  the  conferees  on  behalf  of  the 
other  body  were  of  the  Impression  that 
we  did  not  properly  explain  the  impacted 
area  amendment  to  the  tax  bill  when 
we  considered  it  here  last  week.  In  fact, 
the  three  Members  of  the  other  body  who 
attended  the  conference  stated  they  had 
a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  stating  that  no 
funds  that  had  been  allocated  for  the 
States  under  the  Impacted  area  bill 
would  be  used  for  the  proposed  District 
school  impacted  area  program  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  That  was  not  the 
Impression  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  had  when  we  considered  this  bill 
last  week.  At  least  it  was  not  my  im- 
pression that  these  fimds  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
States  for  this  purpose.  That  is  the  rea- 
son this  bill  is  back  before  you  today,  to 
give  the  Members  of  the  House  another 
chance  to  vote  on  this  amendment  if  the 
funds  will  actually  not  be  charged  to  the 
funds  allocated  to  the  States  for  im- 
pacted areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  in  agreement  on 
all  other  amendments  to  the  sales  tax 
bill  which  we  presented  to  the  House  last 
week  in  the  form  of  a  conference  report. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  bill  should 
not  have  been  considered  long  before  this 
late  date,  since  the  House  passed  the 
sales  tax  bill  in  March,  and  not  have  to 
be  considered  here  on  what  may  be  the 
last  day  that  the  Ist  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  is  in  session. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wIU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr  Speaker,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  McMillawJ.  this 
conference  report  that  we  have  before 
us  today  is  the  same  conference  report 
that  the  House  by  a  small  margin  re- 
jected last  Friday.  It  is  with  great  re- 
luctance that  we  bring  the  same  con- 
ference report  back  to  the  House  for 
consideration.  But,  in  attempting  to 
reach  a  further  compromise  in  confer- 
ence,   we    found    that    the    legislation 
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would  be  deadlocked  unless  we  did  make 
a  further  attempt  to  get  the  House  to 
reconsider  its  action  of  last  FYiday.  We 
understood  that  many  Members  last 
Friday  in  voting  against  the  conference 
report  did  so  in  the  fear  that  it  might 
cost  their  district  soine  funds  from  the 
impacted  area  program.  We  were  as- 
sured in  conference  by  the  other  con- 
ferees and  by  the  legislative  counsel  who 
were  present  that  this  language,  if  it 
were  placed  in  the  bill  as  contained  in 
the  conference  report,  would  not  cost 
any  funds  fiom  other  Impacted  districts. 
The  language  was  included  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  advised  the  conferees  that  Pub- 
lic Law  874,  81st  Congress,  as  amended  by 
section  601  of  the  conference  sul>stltute,  will 
require  transmission  of  a  supplemenUl  ap- 
propriations request  to  the  Congress  for  the 
necessary  additional  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1962  for  payments  to  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia. Consequently,  section  601  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  will  not  reduce  the 
amount  of  funds  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  available  to  the  SUtes  eligible  for 
benefits  under  such  Public  Law  874. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  was  sent  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
one  of  the  conferees  of  the  other  body 
which  in  part  reads  as  follows,  and  this 
is  in  reference  to  the  language  as  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report  insofar 
as  Public  Law  874  i4  concerned.  The 
letter  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

We  do  not  have  final  figures  on  the  en- 
titlements of  all  Jurliidlctlons.  However, 
the  District  of  Columbia's  entitlement  would 
be  about  $5  million.  'j:TiU  represenU  ap- 
proximately 2  percent  of  the  total  entitle- 
ments of  all  Jurisdlctloas.  If  the  sum  of 
$164,346,000.  contained  la  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  reponed  out  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  22.  19«1.  U  enacted  then 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  all  other  Juris- 
dictions would  receive.  a(t;ordlng  to  our  best 
estimate  at  this  time.  n(t  less  than  98  per- 
cent of  full  entitlement  and  It  Is  quite  pos- 
sible that  final  adjusted  figures  may  bring 
this  up  to  close  to  100  percent  of  entitle- 
ment for  all  Jurisdictions 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  believe  the  letter 
which  the  gentleman  .ust  read  appears 
on  page  21139  of  the  Rixord  of  yesterday 
in  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon in  the  other  body 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  imderstand  it  was 
inserted  in  the  Record  yesterday.  I  un- 
derstand further  that  the  other  body  is 
requesting  to  add  another  $5  million  to 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
which  is  being  considered  by  the  other 
body  today.  |  j 

I  feel  we  can  assur^  the  Members  of 
this  body  that  there  is  not  any  likelihood 
that  if  this  language  is  adopted  in  this 
conference  report  it  will  mean  any  loss 
of  funds  for  any  other  impacted  area 
in  this  country.  There  is  some  concern 
on  the  part  of  many  Members  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  have  been  included  in  the  im- 
pacted area  program  regardless  of 
whether  it  takes  funds  from  other  areas 
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or  not,  and  that  is  a  good  argument  at 
this  point  because  if  the  District  of  Co- 
lumia  is  included  in  the  impacted  area 
program  it  will  not  mean  any  more  or 
less  Federal  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Whatever  funds  are  neces- 
sary to  balance  the  plan  will  be  provided. 
Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BONNER.  Is  there  any  substan- 
tial reason  why  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  be  included  as  an  impacted  area 
any  more  than  other  cities  which  have 
had  large  industrial  plants  moved  into 
their  midst  recently? 

There  is  no  sense,  no  substance,  no 
argument  that  has  been  advanced  to  jus- 
tify the  District  of  Columbia  coming  in 
as  an  impacted  area. 

I  stand  for  Federal  aid  to  all  schools, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  should 
be  partiality  shown  any  city  with  respect 
to  this  question. 

These  impacted  areas  have  been  im- 
pacted now  for  10  or  12  years.  When 
are  they  ever  going  to  become  unim- 
pacted?  The  result  of  the  impact  is  a 
gain  in  the  economy  of  the  area,  and  it 
is  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  carry  on  such 
an  argument  as  this  to  an  intelligent 
group  of  people. 

I  do  not  imderstand.  I  voted  for  the 
impacted  area  bill  with  my  tongue  in 
my  cheek  because  I  believed  in  fairness 
and  justice  to  all  cities  and  commimi- 
ties.  that  they  should  all  be  treated 
alike.  This  is  a  dodge  and  a  duck  and 
it  should  be  done  away  with.  We 
should  face  the  real  question  of  whether 
Congress  is  going  to  support  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  country  or  not  going 
to  support  them.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anybody  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
who  can  stand  up  and  contradict  the 
statement.  It  is  absurd.  How  in  the 
world  this  House  can  vote  to  add  an- 
other city  to  this  group  of  impacted 
cities  I  cannot  imderstand,  and  it  is 
beyond  my  reason  of  even  dreaming  of 
imderstanding. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Permit  me  to  state 
that  it  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  long  run  whether  or 
not  we  include  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  impacted  area  program,  for  this 
reason:  If  we  include  it  in  the  program 
and  appropriate  $5  million  under  the 
program  next  year  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  reduce  the  Federal  pay- 
ment by  a  like  amount.  It  will  not  make 
any  difference  as  far  as  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned  be- 
cause in  the  long  run  the  total  cost 
should  be  the  same. 

The  important  thing  we  have  to 
realize  about  this  bill  is  that  it  will  raise 
over  $6  million  in  taxes  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  this  year.  If  it  is  not 
passed  we  are  going  to  have  a  deficit  of 
about  $8  million  and  then  we  will  have 
to  have  an  increase  in  the  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is 
a  matter  of  principle.  If  you  turn  it 
down  you  might  not  have  a  revenue  bill 
this  year  and  might  not  be  able  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia this  year. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.     I  yield. 


Mr.  HALEY.  No  need  has  been  shown 
for  the  inclusion  of  this  item  in  this  leg- 
islation, as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  My 
State,  Florida,  has  had  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  population  of  any  State  in  the 
Union,  and  I  have  a  district  that  reflects 
that  increase  and  we  are  not  in  here 
with  a  claim  of  an  impacted  area.  I  do 
not  think  the  District  of  Columbia  is  an 
impacted  area.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  come  in  here  and  say  so  and  prove 
it.  The  District  has  the  highest  income 
of  any  area  in  the  whole  United  States. 
This  is  just  a  back-door  approach  to  get 
$41/2  or  $5  million  out  of  the  taxpayers 
of  America  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  hope  that  the  House  will  reject  this 
conference  report  and  send  it  back,  and 
not  permit  one  Member  of  the  other 
body  to  tell  the  House  how  to  write  leg- 
islation, because  you  know  and  I  know 
this  would  have  been  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  had  it  come  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  it  will  not  result  in  any  in- 
crease in  Federal  payments  made  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  very  fully 
in  support  of  this  conference  report.  I 
think  it  is  necessary. 

To  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
raised  the  question  of  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  city  of  Washington,  the 
District  of  Coltunbia,  and  every  part  of 
the  Nation,  may  I  say.  Why  do  we  not 
reverse  the  question  and  say.  Why  should 
we  make  such  a  distinction?  What  ap- 
plies to  every  other  community  in  the 
coimtry  should  be  applied  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  only  difference  is  we 
contribute  $30  million  to  the  District  of 
Columiba  and  we  do  not  make  a  com- 
parable contribution  to  any  other  city 
or  area  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  There  are  many 
functions  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
performs  as  the  Nation's  Capital  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  school  sys- 
tem. The  newspapers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  within  the  past  several  days 
have  been  carrying  stories  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  deficiencies  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  school  system.  If  this  were 
the  best  school  system  in  the  country 
and  these  deficiencies  exist,  this  meas- 
ure is  necessary. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  makes  a  very 
good  point,  because  we  do  make  a  Fed- 
eral payment  to  help  finance  the  District 
of  Columbia  budget.  That  is  the  reason 
I  say  if  we  bring  them  under  the  Public 
Law  874  program  we  can  reduce  the 
Federal  payment  next  year  when  the 
Appropriations  Committee  considers  this 
matter. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BROYHTT.T.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  reason  for  the  distinc- 
tion. The  press  tells  us  that  the  tour- 
ists bring  in  here  a  million  dollars  a  day. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  District  is  ask- 
ing everyone  to  come  here,  whether  they 
have  any  jobs  or  have  any  training  or 
anything  else.  If  you  are  going  through 
with  this,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  provide  them  with  clothing 
and  food  as  well  as  education,  just  make 
it  a  haven  for  anybody  who  comes  in 
from  the  outside. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  May  I  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  this  is  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, over  and  above  the  matter  of  the 
impacted  area  proposition.  I  under- 
stand that  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
said  we  did  not  know  what  we  were 
doing.  I,  for  one,  was  here  and  I  lis- 
tened to  all  of  the  debate.  I  knew  what 
I  was  doing,  and  I  voted  against  the 
conference  report.  I  think  if  we  now 
change  our  position  and  vote  for  the 
conference  report  maybe  the  gentleman 
in  the  other  body  will  have  a  iwint. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey   [Mr.  Thompson]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Bonnxr]  was  precisely 
right  I  voted  for  this  legislation  the 
other  day.  and  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
it  again  today.  But  not  because  of  the 
reasons  outlined  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia   [Mr.  Broyhiu,]. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  conference 
report  because  I  am  for  Federal  aid  to 
education.  By  no  standard  applicable 
to  Public  Laws  815  and  874  would  the 
District  of  Columbia  qualify  without  a 
special  proviso  and  the  gentlemen  know 
that  perfectly  well.  This  is  not  for 
Public  Law  815.  school  construction. 
This  is  for  Public  Law  874  only. 

I  am  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
Federal  Government  assisting  not  only 
the  District  of  Columbia  but  all  50  of 
the  States  in  the  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  their  schools  and  for  teach- 
ers' salaries  which  this  embodies. 

Now,  if  the  only  way  we  can  get  Fed- 
eral aid  for  education  is  on  a  piecemeal 
basis,  to  have,  first,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  then,  perhaps.  Texas,  and 
then  perhaps  some  other  States,  let  us 
do  it  that  way.  The  State  of  North 
Carolina  might  be  next.  By  this  device 
all  States  may  eventually  be  taken  care 
of. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Since  the  gentleman 
mentioned  my  name.  I  voted  for  this  bill 
the  other  day,  and  I  want  to  apologize 
to  the  House.  I  did  not  think  anybody 
in  the  world  would  have  the  audacity 
to  bring  into  this  House  the  proposal 
that  is  included  in  this  bill.  The  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  was  misin- 


formed, and  I  did  not  understand  that 
it  had  this  provision.  Had  I  understood 
it,  I  would  never  have  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
understand  that;  but  if  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  for  Federal  aid 
to  education,  the  only  way  to  get  it  ob- 
viously is  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  If  we 
start  with  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
multiply  it  by  50  States,  this  would  make 
$250  million. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
gladly  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Let  us  put  all  of  our 
cities  and  all  of  our  towns  that  have 
public  schools  and  which  have  to  raise 
money  under  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  We 
are  establishing  a  precedent  here.  We 
are  going  to  pay  teachers'  salaries  and 
maintenance  and  operation  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  am  for  it.  I  think 
it  is  wonderful.  I  think  it  is  tragic  that 
we  are  not  doing  it  every  place  else. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califoinia. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  a  pretty  sad  day  when  in- 
stead of  voting  on  a  basic  issue  we  turn 
around  and,  through  the  back  door  or 
subterfuge,  try  to  take  care  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  instead  of  facing  the 
basic  issue. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
will  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevelt],  that  this  is 
no  subterfuge.  Everyone  here  imder- 
stands  that  this  is  Public  Law  874  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
schools,  and  not  for  Uie  construction  of 
classroom  facilities. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  what  right  have  we  to 
give  it  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  not  to 
Trenton,  N.J..  or  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
hope  they  are  next.  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  an  amendment  to  Public  Law  874. 
because  we  are  impacted  at  Trenton,  N.J. 
The  whole  Nation  Is  impacted  by  the 
same  standards  being  applied  here  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  And,  I  want 
money  for  those  purposes  in  my  district, 
but  this  piecemeal  approach  is  wrong  in 
principle  and  my  good  friend's  argu- 
ment is  a  little  too  Machiavellian  for  me. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  heard 
a  lot  of  talk  aroimd  here  when  Federal 
aid  to  education  was  discussed  that  if  we 
gave  money  for  teachers'  salaries  we 
would  be  taking  over  local  school  sys- 
tems and  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  in  the  business  of  thought  control. 
Yet.  at  this  moment  I  do  not  hear  any 
of  the  gentlemen  present  opi>ose  aid  for 
teachers'  salaries. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Those  of  us  who  advocate  this  know  that 
this  Federal  control  is  a  phony  issue. 
There  is   no  such  thing.     The  gentle- 


man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bioyhill].  will 
tell  you  that  under  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  in  his  district  there  has  not  been 
1  minute  of  insinuation  of  any  Federal 
control.  That  occurs  only  in  progrtuns 
which  he  does  not  benefit  from. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  In  other  words,  only 
where  someone  else  gets  the  money  does 
the  program  constitute  thought  control. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  it  would  establish  a 
precedent  and  from  now  on  the  District 
would  come  in  and  expect  a  share  from 
the  impacted  areas  fund? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
it  would.  And  if  that  is  the  only  way 
they  can  get  it  I  think  we  should  be  for 
it. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  If  you  will 
read  the  hearings  on  the  appropriation 
request  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  you 
will  find  where  I  asked  Dr.  Hansen,  the 
superintendent  of  schools  here,  how  long 
a  schoolday  they  had.  He  said  the 
teachers  went  in  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  were  out  at  3.  Later  on  he 
said  sometimes  they  almost  fell  over  each 
other  getting  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Indiana  the  children 
there  are  tardy  if  they  are  not  in  school 
at  10  minutes  past  8,  and  they  do  not  get 
out  until  3:30. 

I  stated  to  I>r.  Hansen  that  with  32 
pupils  per  classroom  where  there  should 
only  be  30,  and  27  pupils  per  classroom 
in  high  school  where  you  should  have  a 
teacher-pupil  ratio  of  25.  if  he  would 
add  1  hour  per  day  you  will  take  care  of 
this  classroom  shortage  and  you  will 
have  more  classrooms  than  you  need, 
and  you  will  have  less  than  30  pupils  per 
teacher  in  the  classroom.  Why  shoiild 
we  in  Indiana  or  Virginia  or  anywhere 
else  work  our  teachers  35  hours  a  week 
when  they  work  25  hours  a  week  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  then  furnish 
financial  aid  to  support  their  25-hour 
week,  which  is  much  shorter  than  ours? 
It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
ply to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Bonner],  who  stated  that  he 
could  not  understand  why  anyone  would 
bring  this  proposal  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
must  never  have  been  in  a  conference 
with  the  gentleman  in  the  other  body, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMillan.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
this  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  gentle- 
man's thinking  or  his  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see 
how  he  can  vote  for  his  own  conference 
report. 

Mr.  McMillan.  This  idea  did  not 
originate  in  the  House,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
often  that  on  domestic  issues  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New    Jersey    I  Mr.    Thompson],    but    I 
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wholeheartedly  concur  with  him  on  this 
issue,  that  this  is  just  a  step  on  the  road 
to  achieve  a  broad  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  education.  If  we  approve  the 
conference  report  on  this  occasion  in- 
evitably it  will  lead  to  the  inclusion  of 
other  cities  and  areas  in  the  years  ahead. 
Secondly.  I  would  like  to  say  that  this 
is  a  roundabout  method,  a  gimmick,  to 
bypass  the  ordinary  appropriation  proc- 
ess. The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
BroyhillJ  in  effect  said  that.  Let  me 
give  you  a  little  history  of  Federal  con- 
tributions to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Back  in  1946  the  Federal  contribution 
was  only  $6  million  annually  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  the  period  1948- 
54  the  Federal  contribution  averaged 
about  $10  V2  to  $11  million  a  year.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1961  it  was  $25  million  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1962  it  will  be  $30  million. 

We  have  not  been  acting  irresponsibly 
toward  the  fiscal  needs  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  I  resent  this  effort  to 
try,  by  a  gimmick,  to  put  $5  million  into 
the  District  of  Columbia  pot  without  any 
annual  responsible  analysis  of  the  needs. 
If  we  approve  this  conference  report 
we  are  putting  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  Public  Law  874.  Mr.  Speaker,  do 
you  realize  that  both  former  President 
Eisenhower  and  now  President  Kennedy 
have  recommended  that  Public  Law  874 
be  revised?  Both  of  them  have  con- 
tended that  it  was  defective  because  it 
granted  funds  to  areas  that  were  not 
really  federally  impacted  areas.  But 
here  by  this  action  today,  if  you  approve 
the  conference  report,  you  will  put  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  a  defective 
law.  as  pointed  out  by  the  last  President 
and  the  present  President.  This  would 
be  utterly  irresponsible,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  should  do  is  to 
amend  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874  so  they  will  coincide  with  its  original 
intent,  which  "'as  good.  And  if  we  do 
revise  Public  Law  813  and  Public  Law 
874  I  do  not  think  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  qualify;  and  it  should  not 
qualify  as  I  understand  the  original  in- 
tent of  federally  impacted  school  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.     I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  E)lstrict  of  Columbia  has  al- 
ready tried  to  qualify  and  it  does  not 
qualify.  So,  as  the  gentleman  said,  it 
is  nothing  but  a  gimmick. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  understand;  it  is  a 
pure,  outright  gimmick,  to  bypass  the 
appropriation  process,  in  which  process 
the  District  of  Colimibia  will  have  Its 
day  In  court.  According  to  the  figures 
that  I  gave,  in  a  period  of  some  15  years 
the  Federal  contribution  has  gone  up 
from  $6  million  a  year  to  $30  million  a 
year.  If  the  need  is  there  this  Congress 
or  the  next  Congress  will  respond.  Let 
us  not  make  this  Federal  contribution 
by  a  method  which  cannot  be  defended. 

In  conclusion  I  say  emphatically  I  do 
favor  the  revenue  features  of  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  "noes  "  had  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  97,  nays  173,  not  voting  164, 
as  follows: 


Ray 

Reece 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

RobUon 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

St.  Oermaln 


Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Scbwengel 

Scran  ton 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 


Taber 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Te% 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhaviser 

Walter 

WhaUey 

Whitten 

WUlls 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Winstead 


Addabbo 

Addonlzio 

Albert 

Ashley 

Auchlnclocs 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Broyhlll 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Casey 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Daddarlo 

DawBon 

Diggs 

Etoyle 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

FaUon 

Flnnegan 

Fisher 

Prledel 

Oialmo 

Gilbert 

Oranaban 

Grant 

Gray 


Abbltt 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Minn. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Ashmore 
Avery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Barry 
Bass.  Nil. 
Bates 
Beckwortb 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Betu 
Blltch 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bray 

Bromwell 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown 
Bruce 
Cahill 
Cannon 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Chlperfleld 
Clancy 
Coad 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Dague 


I  Roll  No.  229 1 

YEAS— 97 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Hagen,  CallX. 

Harding 

Healey 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Holland 

Inouye 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kearns 

KUgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Lankford 

Liennon 

Lindsay 

McCormack 

McDowell 

McFall 

McMillan 

MagnuBon 

Mahon 

MalUiard 

Marshall 

Mathlas 

MUler, 

George  P. 
liCoorhead,  Pa. 


Morgan 

Natcher 

Nix 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'NeUl 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

Scott 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Stratton 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Udall.  Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Whltener 

Wickersham 

Wright 

Yates 


NAYS— 173 

Davis, 
James  C. 

Davis,  John  W. 

Delaney 

Denton 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Ellsworth 

Evlns 

Pelghan 

Pen ton 

Pogarty 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fotmtaln 

Fulton 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hardy 

Hechler 

Herlong 

Hoffman.  lU. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Huddleston 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 


Klrwan 

Kltchin 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kowalski 

Kuakel 

Laird 

Lane 

Langen 

Latta 

Leslnskl 

Mcculloch 

McVey 

MacGregor 

Mack 

Madden 

Mason 

Matthews 

Merrow 

MillUcen 

Mills 

MlnshaU 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Morris 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murphy 
Murray 
Norrell 
Nygaard 
O'Brien,  ni. 
O'Hara.  Ul. 
O'Konskl 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Peterson 
Phllbln 
Pike 
PUlion 
Poff 
Randall 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Alford 

Alger 

Anfuso 

Asplnal 

Baring 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Battln 

Becker 

Bell 

Bennett,  Mich 

Berry 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boykln 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carey 

Cedc-berg 

CeUer 

Church 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corman 

Cramer 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Daniels 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dent 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlngell 

Dooley 

Dom 

Dumo 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Prazler 

Prelinghuysen 

Gallagher 

Garland 

Garmatz 

Glenn 

Goodell 


NOT  VOTING — 164 


Grlflln 

Griffiths 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harrison.  Wyo 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

HoUfleld 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Jennings 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Keogh 

KUburn 

Kyi 

Landnmi 

Llbonatl 

Lipscomb 

Lcwer 

McDonough 

Mclntlre 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

l^Uer,  Clem 

MlUer,  N.Y. 

Montoya 

Moore 

Morrison 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Osmers 


Pelly 
Pilcher 
Pirnie 
Poage 
POweU 
Qtiie 
Rabaut 
Rains 
.   Relfel 
Reuas 
Rlehlman 
RUey 
Rodlno 
Roudebtish 
St.  George 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Short 
Sikes 
SUer 
Slsk 
Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 
Smith,  Miss. 
Springer 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
TeagTie,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson,  La, 
ToUefson 
Tupper 
Utt 

Van  Pelt 
Vinson 
Watts 
Weaver 
Weis 
Westland 
Wharton 
WidnaU 
Williams 
Wilson.  Calif. 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 
Zelenko 


So  the  conference  report  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Flood  for.  with  Mr.  Bell  against. 

Mr.  Collier  for,  with  Mrs.  May  against. 

Mrs.  Wels  for,  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wiscon- 
sin against. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  for,  with  Mr.  MlUer  of 
New  York  against. 

Mr.  Clem  Miller  for,  with  Mr.  Cohner 
against. 

Mr.  Frazier  for,  with  Mrs.  St.  George 
against. 

Mr.   Dingell   for,   with    Mr.   Dom   against. 

Mr.  Baring  for,  with  Mr.  Moore  against. 
■     Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Devlne  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Cramer  against. 

Mr.  Cook  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  against. 

Mr.  Brewster  for,  with  Mr.  Harris  against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Judd  against. 

Mr.  Reuss  for,  with  Mr.  Wldnall  against. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  for,  with  Mr.  Nelsen  against. 

Mr.  Multer  for,  with  Mr.  Jennings  against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Battln  against. 

Mr.  Aspinall  for,  with  Mr.  Pirnie  against. 

Mr.  Montoya  for,  with  Mr.  Kllburn 
against. 


f 
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Mr.  Farbateln  for,  with  Mr.  Scherer 
against. 

Mr.  Boykin  for,  with  Mr.  Abemetby 
against. 

Mr.  DavlA  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr.  Hal- 
leck  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi  for,  with  Mr. 
Breeding  against. 

Mr.  OBrlen  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr.  Al- 
ford  against. 

Mr.  Anfuso  for,  with  Mr.  Alger  against. 

Mr.  Santangelo  for,  with  Mr.  Riley 
against. 

Mr.  Carey   for,   with  Mr.   Sikea   against. 

Mr.  Karth  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens  of  Geor- 
gia against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt  against. 

Mr.  Holtzman  for,  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  McDonough. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Hiestand. 

Mr.  Saund  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Oallagher  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Oooley  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky  with  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  Ikard  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr  Michel. 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Harrison  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Church. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Grlffln. 

Mr.  Slak  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Becker. 

Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Harahs. 

Mr,  Young  with  Mr.  Halp«m. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Rlehbnan. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Motilder  with  Mr.  Dumo. 

Mr.  Rabaut  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Mclntlre. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Llbonatl  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Hosmer, 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Poage  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Schenck. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  lAi.  Derounian. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Tollefson. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  DELANEY  and  Mr.  MORRIS 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  KEARNS  and  Mr.  SPENCE 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Cleric  will  report  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

"TTTLE  I — AMENDMrNTS  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  SALES  TAX  ACT  AND  THE  DISTRICT 
or  COLUMBIA  USE  TAX  ACT 

"S«c.  101.  Section  135  of  the  District  of 
Columbia   Sales    Tax    Act,   as    amended    (63 


Stat.  115.  as  amended:  sec.  47-2602,  D.C. 
Code,  1051  ed.,  supp.  VIII),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  *Sec.  125.  Por  the  privilege  of  selling  cer- 
tain tangible  personal  property  at  retail  sale 
and  for  the  privilege  of  selling  certain 
selected  services  defined  as  sales  at  retail  in 
this  title,  a  tax  is  hereby  Imposed  upon  all 
vendors  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  any  vendor  from  the  sale  of 
such  tangible  i>ersonal  property  and  serv- 
ices: Provided,  That  the  rate  of  tax  with 
respect  to  sales  of  food  for  human  consump- 
tion off  the  premises  where  such  food  Is  sold 
shall  be  1  per  centum  of  the  gross  receipts 
from  such  sales,  and  that  the  rate  of  tax 
with  respect  to  sales  or  charges  for  any  room 
or  rooms.  lodgings,  or  accommodations,  fur- 
nished to  transients  by  any  hotel.  Inn,  tour- 
ist camp,  tourist  cabin,  or  any  other  place 
In  which  rooms,  lodgings,  or  accommoda- 
tions are  regularly  furnished  to  transients 
shall  be  5  per  centum  of  the  gross  receipts 
from  such  sales.' 

"Sec  102.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
127  of  such  Act  (sec.  47-2604(a).  DC.  Code, 
1951  ed..  supp.  VIII).  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"'(a)  On  each  sale,  other  than  sales  of 
food  for  human  consumption  off  the  prem- 
ises where  such  food  is  sold,  and  other  than 
sales  or  charges  for  rooms,  lodgings,  or  ac- 
commodations furnished  to  transients,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  prescrlt>ed  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  127  of  such 
Act  (sec.  47-2604 (c),  D.C.  Code.  1961  ed.. 
supp.  Vni).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "3 
per  centum'  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'5  per  centum'. 

"Sec.  103.  Section  212  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Use  Tax  Act.  as  amended  (63  Stat. 
126;  sec.  47-2702.  DC.  Code.  1951.  ed.,  supp. 
VIII),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  figure 
and  words  '2  per  centum'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  figure  and  words  '3  per 
centum'. 

"Sec.  104.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"TITLE  II — AMZJrSMXirTS  TO  OISTVCT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA CIGAXETTX  TAX  ACT 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax 
Act  (63  Stat.  136,  ch.  146,  tlUe  VI.  sec.  47- 
2802(a).  DC.  Code.  1951  ed..  supp.  VHI)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  figure  and 
word  '2  cenU'  and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  and  word  '5  cents'. 

"(b)  The  Increase  in  tax  upon  cigarettes, 
as  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  cigarettes  In  the 
possession  on  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
of  the  holder  of  a  wholesaler's,  retailer's,  or 
vending  machine  operator's  license  under 
said  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax  Act. 
whether  or  not  a  stamp  or  stamps  denoting 
payment  of  tax  at  the  rate  of  tax  In  effect 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title  shall 
have  been  affixed  to  such  cigarettes. 

"Sec.  202.  Within  twenty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title,  every  holder  of  a 
wholesaler's,  retailer's,  or  vending  machine 
operator's  license  under  said  Act  shall  file 
with  the  Commissioners  a  sworn  statement 
In  duplicate  on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioners  showing  the  number  of 
each  kind  of  stamps  denoting  payment  of 
cigarette  taxes  affixed  to  packages  of  cig- 
arettes held  or  possessed  by  such  licensee  or 
anyone  for  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  day 
on  which  this  title  becomes  effective,  and 
shall,  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  said  state- 
ment, pay  to  the  Commissioners  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  tax  represented 
by  such  stamps  and  the  amount  of  tax 
imposed  by  the  District  of  Oolvunbla  Ciga- 
rette Tax  Act  as  amended  by  section  201  of 
this  title. 


"Sec.  203.  Within  twenty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  every  holder  of  a 
wholesaler's,  retailer's,  or  vending  machine 
operator's  license  under  said  Act  shall  file 
with  the  Commissioners  a  sworn  statement 
In  duplicate  on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioners  showing  the  number  of 
each  kind  of  stamps  held  or  possessed  by 
such  licensee  or  anyone  for  him  which  were 
not  afRxed  to  packages  of  cigarettes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day  on  which  this  title  be- 
comes effective,  and  shall,  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  said  statement,  surrender  such 
stamps  to  the  Commissioners.  The  Com- 
missioners shall  credit  the  amount  of  tax 
represented  by  the  stamps  surrendered 
against  new  stamps  purchased  by  such  li- 
censees. In  lieu  of  the  credit  aUowed  for 
surrendering  stamps  as  provided  In  this 
section,  the  licensee  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
refund  of  the  amount  of  tax  represented  by 
the  stamps  surrendered  as  an  overpayment 
of  tax  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  provided  In  section  4  of  the  Act  of 
July  10.  1952  (66  SUt.  543.  546,  ch.  649)  : 
Provided,  That  the  requirement  that  the 
amount  of  refund  shall  not  exceed  the  por- 
tion of  tax  paid  during  the  two  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  filing  of  the  claim 
for  refund  shall  not  t>e  applicable. 

"Sec.  204.  Every  holder  of  a  wholesaler's, 
retailer's,  or  vending  machine  operator's 
license  under  sold  District  of  Columbia  Cig- 
arette Tax  Act  shall  keep  and  preserve  for 
a  period  of  twelve  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  the  Inventories  and  other 
records  made  which  form  the  basis  for  the 
Information  furnished  on  the  sworn  state- 
ments required  to  be  filed  under  this  title. 

"Sac.  205.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  violation  un- 
der the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax 
Act  and  regulations  promulgated  pvu'suant 
thereto. 

"Sec.  206.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"TTTLZ    m ^AMZNDMKWTS    TO    TRI    DtSTKICT    OF 

COLUMBIA      ALCOHOLIC       BXVBBAOX       OOlTTmOL 
ACT 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  So  much  of  section  23(a)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act.  as  amended  (48  Stat.  819;  sec. 
25-134.  DC.  Code,  1951  ed.,  supp.  VUI),  as 
reads: 

"'(4)  a  tax  of  •1.35  on  every  wine-gallon 
of  spirits  and  a  proportlonats  tax  at  a  like 
rate  on  all  fractional  parts  of  such  gallon: 
(5)  and  a  tax  of  91.25  on  every  wine-gallon 
of  alcohol  and  a  proportionate  tax  at  a  like 
rate  on  all  fractional  parts  of  such  gallon.' 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  "(4)  a  tax  of  $2  on  every  wlne-gallon  of 
spirits  and  a  proportionate  tax  at  a  like  rate 
on  all  fractional  parts  of  such  gaUon;  (5) 
and  a  tax  of  92  on  every  wlne-gallon  of  al- 
cohol and  a  proportionate  tax  at  a  like  rate 
on  all  fractional  parts  of  such  gallon.' 

"(b)  The  Increase  In  tax  upon  spirits  and 
alcohol  as  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  shall  be  applicable  to  all  such 
beverages  In  the  possession  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  of  the  holder  of  a  manufac- 
txu^r's  license,  class  A.  a  wholesaler's  license, 
class  A,  or  a  retailer's  license,  under  said 
District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol Act  whether  or  not  a  stamp  or  stamps 
denoting  payment  of  Ux  at  the  rate  of  tax 
In  effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  shall  have  been  affixed  to  the  containers 
of  such  beverages. 

"Sec.  302.  Within  twenty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  every  holder  of  a 
manufacturer's  license,  class  A.  and  every 
holder  of  a  wholesaler's  license,  class  A,  and 
every  holder  of  a  retailer's  license  under  said 
District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol Act  shall  file  with  the  Commissioners  a 
sworn  statement  In  duplicate  on  a  form  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  showing  the 
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number  of  each  kind  and  denomination  of 
stamps  denoting  the  payment  of  beverage 
taxes  on  spirits  and  alcohol  held  or  pos- 
sessed by  such  licensee  or  anyone  for  him  on 
the  date  on  which  this  title  becomes  effec- 
tive, or  on  the  following  day  If  the  effective 
day  be  a  Sunday,  Including  stamps  affixed  to 
the  containers  of  such  beverages  manufac- 
tured In  or  Imported  Into  the  District  prior 
to  or  on  the  effective  day  of  this  title,  and 
shall,  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  said  state- 
ments pay  to  the  Commissioners  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  tax  represented 
by  such  stamps  at  the  time  of  purchase  and 
the  amount  of  tax  imposed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act, 
as  amended  by  this  tltfle,  represented  by  such 
stamps. 

"Sec.  303.  Within  twenty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  every  holder  of  a 
manufacturer's  license,  class  A,  and  every 
holder  of  a  wholesaler's  license,  class  A.  and 
every  holder  of  a  retailer's  license  under  said 
District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol Act  shall  file  wltb  the  Commissioners  a 
sworn  statement  In  duplicate  on  a  form  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  showing 
the  amount  of  spirits  and  alcohol,  except  such 
spirits  and  alcohol  upon  the  containers  of 
which  required  stamps  have  been  affixed, 
held,  or  possessed  by  such  licensee  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  date  on  which 
this  title  becomes  effective  and  state  the 
number  of  each  kind  and  denomination  of 
stamps  necessary  for  the  stamping  of  such 
spirits  and  alcohol  so  held  or  possessed  on 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title.  All 
stamps  denoting  the  payment  of  taxes  on 
spirits  and  alcohol  shall  be  sold  by  the  Com- 
missioners at  the  rate  of  tax  as  amended 
by  this  title. 

"Sbc.  304.  Every  holder  of  a  maniifac- 
turer's  license,  wholesaler's  license,  or  re- 
tailer's license  under  said  District  of  Colum- 
bia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  shall 
keep  and  preserve  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title, 
the  Inventories  and  other  records  made 
which  form  the  basis  for  the  information 
furnished  on  the  sworn  statements  required 
to  be  filed  under  this  title. 

"Sec.  305.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shaU  constitute  a  violation  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  and  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto. 

"Sbc.  306.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"TTTLE  IV — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DISTEICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  INCOME  AND  FRANCHISE  TAX  ACT 
OF    1947 

"Sec.  401.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
7(a)  of  tlUe  XII  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended  (61  Stat.  353;  sec.  47-1586f(a)  (1). 
DC.  Code,  1951  ed..  supp.  VUI).  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  "(1 )  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount  of  tax 
due  as  shown  on  the  taxpayer's  return  Is 
due  and  payable  In  full  at  the  time  prescribed 
In  this  article  for  the  filing  of  such  return.' 

"Sec  402.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  Uxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1961. 

"title    V — REAL    ESTATE    DEED    RECORDATION    TAX 
ACT 

"Sec  501.  DEriNmoNB.— When  used  In  this 
title,  unless  otherwise  required  by  the 
context — 

"(a)  The  word  'District'  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(b)  The  word 'Commissioners' means  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  their  duly  authorised  agents  or  repre- 
sentatives. 

"(c)  The  word  'deed'  means  any  docu- 
ment. Instniment,  or  writing  (other  than  a 
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will  and  other  than  a  lease),  regardless  of 
where  made,  executed,  or  delivered  whereby 
any  real  property  in  the  DUtrict  of  Colum- 
bia, or  any  Interest  therein.  Is  conveyed, 
vested,  granted,  bargained,  sold,  transferred, 
or  assigned. 

"(d)  The  words  'real  property*  mean 
every  estate  or  right,  legal  or  equitable,  pres- 
ent or  future,  vested  or  contingent  In  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments  located  in 
whole  or  In  part  vrtthln  the  District. 

"(e)  The  word  'consideration',  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  section  504  of  this 
title,  means  the  price  or  amount  actually 
paid,  or  required  to  be  paid,  for  real  prop- 
erty Including  any  mortgages,  liens,  or  en- 
cumbrances thereon. 

"(f)  The  word  'person'  means  an  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  society,  association.  Joint 
stock  company,  corporation,  estate,  receiver, 
trustee,  assignee,  any  individual  acting  in 
a  fiduciary  or  representative  capacity, 
whether  appointed  by  a  court  or  otherwise, 
any  combination  of  individuals,  and  any 
other  form  of  unincorporated  enterprise 
owned  or  conducted  by  two  or  more  persons. 
"(g)  The  word  'deficiency'  as  used  In  this 
title  means  the  amount  or  amounts  by 
which  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioners  exceeds  the 
amount  shown  as  the  tax  upon  the  return 
of  the  person  or  persons  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment thereof. 

"(h)  The  word  'taxpayer'  means  any  per- 
son reqvilred  by  this  title  to  pay  a  tax,  or 
file  a  return. 

"Sec.  502.  Exemptions. — The  following 
deeds  shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  title: 

"1.  Deeds  recorded  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

"2.  Deeds  to  property  acquired  by  the 
United  States  of  America  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"3.  Deeds  to  property  acquired  by  an  Insti- 
tution, organization,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, or  government  (other  than  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  or  the  District  of  Colum-.^ 
bla)  entitled  to  exemption  from  real  property  *^ 
taxation  under  the  Act  of  December  24, 
1942  (Public  Law  846,  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, chapter  826,  second  session),  which 
property  was  acquired  solely  for  a  purpose 
or  purposes  which  would  entitle  such  prop- 
erty to  exemption  under  said  Act:  Provided, 
That  a  return,  under  oath,  showing  the  pur- 
pose or  purposes  for  which  such  property 
was  acquired,  shall  accompany  the  deed  at 
the  time  of  lu  offer  for  recordation. 

"4.  Deeds  to  property  acquired  by  an  Insti- 
tution, organization,  corporation,  or  associ- 
ation entitled  to  exemption  from  real  prop- 
erty taxation  by  special  Act  of  Congress, 
which  property  was  acquired  solely  for  a 
purpose  or  purposes  for  which  such  special 
exemption  was  granted:  Provided.  That  a 
return,  under  oath,  showing  the  purpose  or 
purposes  for  which  such  property  was  ac- 
quired, shall  accompany  the  deed  at  the 
time  of  Its  offer  for  recordation. 

"5.  Deeds  which  secure  a  debt  or  other 
obligation. 

"6.  Deeds  which,  without  additional  con- 
sideration, confirm,  correct,  modify,  or  sup- 
plement a  deed  previously  recorded. 

"7.  Deeds  between  husband  and  wife,  or 
parent  and  child,  without  actual  considera- 
tion therefor. 
"8.  Tax  deeds. 

"9.  Deeds  of  release  of  property  which  Is 
security  for  a  debt  or  other  obligation. 

"Sec.  503.  iMPosrnoN  of  Tax. —  (a)  There 
Is  hereby  Imposed  on  each  deed  at  the  time 
It  is  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  for 
recordation  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of 
1  per  centum  of  the  consideration  for  such 
deed:  Provided,  That  In  any  case  where  ap- 
plication of  the  rate  of  tax  to  the  consid- 
eration for  a  deed  results  In  a  total  tax  of 
less  than  $1  the  tax  shall  be  $1. 

"(b)  Each  such  deed  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  return  under  oath  in  such  form  as  the 


Commissioners  may  prescribe,  executed  by 
all  the  parties  to  the  deed,  setting  forth  the 
consideration  for  the  deed,  the  amount  of 
tax  payable,  and  such  other  Information  as 
the  Commissioners  may  reqiUre. 

"(c)  The  parties  to  a  deed  which  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioners  for  recordation 
shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  section: 
Provided.  That  neither  the  United  States  nor 
the  District  of  Coltimbla  shall  be  subject  to 
such  liability. 
"(d)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized— 
"(1)  to  prescribe  by  regulation  for  rea- 
sonable extensions  of  time  for  the  filing  of 
the  return  required  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section;  and 

"(2)  to  waive  as  to  any  party  to  a  deed 
the  requirement  for  the  filing  of  a  return 
by  such  party  whenever  It  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioners  that  a  return 
cannot  be  filed:  Provided,  That  any  waiver 
granted  by  the  Commissioners  to  a  party 
shall  not,  unless  specifically  axrthwlzed,  t>e 
deemed  to  be  a  waiver  as  to  any  other  party. 
Any  waiver  made  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  affect  the  reqiUrements  of 
subsection  (c)   of  this  section. 

"Sec.    504.    Absence    or    CoNsrontATiON. 

Where  no  price  or  amount  Is  paid  or  re- 
quired to  be  paid  for  real  property  or  where 
such  price  or  amount  Is  nominal,  the  con- 
sideration for  the  deed  to  such  property  shall, 
for  purposes  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
title,  be  construed  to  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  real  property,  and  the  tax  shall 
be  based  upon  such  fair  market  value.  In 
any  such  case,  the  rettim  required  to  be 
filed  with  the  deed  shall  contain  such  In- 
formation as  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
real  property  as  the  Commissioners  shall  re- 
quire. Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners,  a  return  does  not  contain 
sufficient  information  as  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  real  property,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  authorised  to  make  a  determi- 
nation thereof  from  the  beat  inf<nination 
available. 

"Sbc.  606.  iNVEsnoATioir  bt  Commission- 
"W. — The  Commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  correctness  of  any  return, 
statement,  affidavit,  or  other  document  filed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  or 
pursuant  to  any  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners  promulgated   hereunder,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining   the   correctness  of 
any  payment  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title, 
or  the  consideration  for  any  deed  upon  which 
a  tax  Is  Imposed,  are  authorized   to  exam- 
ine   any    books,   papers,    records,   or   memo- 
randums of  any  person  bearing  upon  such 
matters  and  may  summon  any  person  to  ap- 
pear and  produce  books,  records,  papers,  or 
memorandums  pertaining  thereto  and  to  give 
testimony  or   answer   Interrogatories   under 
oath  respecting  the  same,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths 
to  such  person  or  persons.     Such  summoos 
may  be  served  by  any  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan  Police   Department.     If   any  person 
having  been  personally  summoned  shall  neg- 
lect or  refuse  to  obey  the  summons  Issued 
as  herein  provided  then,  and  In  that  event, 
the  Commissioners  may  report  that  fact  to 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  one  of  the  Judges  there- 
of, and  said  court  or  any  Judge  thereof  here- 
by is  empowered  to  compel  obedience  to  such 
summons   to  the  same  extent  as   witnesses 
may  be  compelled  to  obey  the  subpenas  of 
that  coiirt.     Any  person  In  ctistody  or  con- 
trol of  any  books,  papers,  records,  or  memo- 
randums bearing  upon  the  matters  to  which 
reference   is   herein  made   who  shall   refuse 
to  permit  the  exanfiinatlon  by  the  Commis- 
sioners or  any  person  designated  by  them  of 
any   such    books,   papers,  records,   or   mem- 
orandums, or  who  shall  obstruct  or  hinder 
the  Commissioners  or  any  p«-son  designated 
by  them  In  the  examination  of  any  books, 
papers,  records,  or  memorandums,  shall  upon 
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conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  the  penal- 
ties provided  In  this  title. 

"Sec.  606.  Recordation. — Except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  title,  no  deed  shall  be 
recorded  by  the  Commissioners  until  the  re- 
turn required  by  this  title  shall  have  been 
filed,  and  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title  shall 
have  been  paid. 

"Sec.  507.  Pxesumptions  and  Bukdkn  op 
Proof. — For  the  purpose  ot  proper  adminis- 
tration of  thill  title  and  to  prevent  evasion 
of  the  tax  hereby  imposed,  it  shall  be  pre- 
sumed that  all  deeds  are  taxable  and  the 
burden  shall  be  upon  the  taxpayer  to  show 
that  a  deed  is  exempt  from  tax. 

"Sec.  508.  DKnciENCixs  in  Tax. — (a)  If  a 
deficiency  in  tax  is  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioners, the  person  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment thereof  shall  be  notified  by  registered 
or  certified  mail  of  said  determination  which 
shall  Include  a  statement  of  taxes  due  and 
given  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days 
after  such  notice  is  sent  in  which  to  file  a 
protest  with  the  Commissioners  and  show 
cause  or  reason  why  the  deficiency  should 
not  be  paid.  If  no  protest  is  filed  within 
auch  thirty-day  period,  the  deficiency  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioners  shall  be 
final.  If  a  protest  is  filed  within  said  period 
of  thirty  days,  opportunity  for  hearing  there- 
on shall  be  granted  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  a  final  decision  thereon  shall  be  made  as 
quickly  as  practicable  and  notice  of  such 
decision,  together  with  a  statement  of  taxes 
finally  determined  to  be  due.  shall  be  sent  by 
registered  or  certified  mail  to  the  person 
liable  for  the  payment  of  the  deficiency. 

"(b)  Any  deficiency  to  tax  which  has  be- 
come final  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall,  if  no 
protest  is  filed,  be  due  and  payable  within 
ten  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty- 
day  period  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  or.  If  a  protest  is  filed,  shall  be 
due  and  payable  within  ten  days  after  notice 
of  the  final  decision  of  the  Commissioners 
upon  such  protest  is  sent  to  the  person 
liable  for  payment  of  the  deficiency. 

"Sec.  509.  Penalties  and  Interest. —  (a) 
In  case  of  any  failure  to  make  and  file  a 
correct  return  as  required  by  this  title  with- 
in the  time  prescril>ed  by  this  title  or  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioners  in  pursuance 
of  this  title.  5  per  centum  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  title  shall  be  added  to  such 
tax  for  each  month  or  fraction  thereof  that 
such  failure  continues,  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  in  the  aggregate,  except  that  when 
a  return  is  filed  after  such  time  and  it  is 
shown  that  the  failure  to  file  was  due  to 
reasonable  cause  and  not  due  to  neglect 
the  Commissioners  may  in  their  discretion 
waive,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  addition  to 
the  tax  provided  by  this  subsection. 

"(b)  The  amount  added  to  any  tax  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  and  as  a  part  of  the  Ux  unless  the 
tax  has  been  paid  before  the  discovery  of 
neglect. 

"(c)  Interest  upon  the  amount  finally 
determined  as  a  deficiency  shall  be  assessed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  deficiency,  and  shall 
be  collected  as  a  part  of  the  tax.  at  the  rate 
of  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per  month  or 
portion  of  a  month,  from  the  date  prescribed 
for  the  payment  of  the  tax  to  the  date  the 
deficiency  is  assessed. 

"(d)  If  the  time  for  payment  of  any  part 
of  deficiency  is  extended,  there  shall  be  col- 
lected, as  a  part  of  the  tax.  Interest  on  the 
part  of  the  deficiency  the  time  for  payment 
of  which  is  so  extended  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  per  month  or  portion 
of  a  month  for  the  period  of  the  extension. 
If  a  part  of  the  deficiency  the  time  for  pay- 
ment of  which  is  so  extended  is  not  paid  in 
full,  together  with  all  penalties  and  inter- 
est due  thereon,  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  period  of  the  extension,  then  interest 
»t   the   rate   of   one-half  of   l    per   centum 


per  month  or  portion  of  a  month  shall  be 
added  and  collected  on  such  unpaid  amount 
from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  the  extension  until  it  is  paid. 

"(e)  If  any  part  of  any  deficiency  Is  due 
to  negligence,  or  intentional  disregard  of 
rules  and  regulations  but  without  Intent  to 
defraud.  5  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  deficiency  (in  addition  to  such  defi- 
ciency) shall  be  assessed,  collected,  and  paid 
in  the  same  manner  aa  If  it  were  a  deficiency. 

"(f)  If  ary  part  of  any  deficiency  s  due 
to  fraud  with  Intent  to  evade  tax.  then  50  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  the  deficiency 
(in  addition  to  such  deficiency)  shall  be  so 
assessed,  collected,  and  paid. 

"(g)  Where  a  deficiency,  or  any  Interest  or 
additional  amounts  assessed  in  connection 
therewith  under  sutisections  (c),  (e).  or  (f) 
is  not  paid  in  full  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  this  section,  there  shall  be  collected  as 
part  of  the  tax  interest  upon  the  unpaid 
amount  at  the  rate  of  one-half  ot  1  per  cen- 
tum per  month  or  portion  of  a  month  from 
the  date  when  such  unpaid  amount  was  due 
until  It  is  paid. 

"(h)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  at 
the  request  of  the  taxpayer  to  extend  the 
time  for  payment  by  the  taxpayer  of  the 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this  title, 
whether  determined  as  a  deficiency  or  other- 
wise, for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  months 
from  the  date  prescribed  for  the  payment  of 
such  tax. 

'Sec.  510.  Compromise  and  Settlement. — 
(a)  Whenever  In  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners there  shall  arise  with  respect  of 
any  tax  imposed  under  this  title  any  doubt 
as  to  the  liability  of  the  taxpayer  or  the 
collectibility  of  the  tax  for  any  reason  what- 
soever, the  Commissioners  may  compromise 
such  tax. 

"(b)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  enter  into  a  written  agreement  with  any 
person  relating  to  the  liability  of  such  per- 
son for  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  under 
this  title.  Any  such  agreement  which  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioners  and  the  tax- 
payer Involved,  or  his  authorized  agent  or 
representative,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
and — except  upon  a  showing  of  fraud,  mal- 
feasance, or  misrepresentation  of  a  material 
fact — the  case  shall  not  be  reopened  as  to 
the  matters  agreed  upon  or  the  agreement 
modified:  and  In  any  suit  or  proceeding  re- 
lating to  the  Ux  liability  of  the  taxpayer 
such  agreement  shall  not  be  annulled,  modi- 
fied, set  aside,  or  disregarded. 

"(c)  Any  person  who.  in  connection  with 
any  compromise  under  this  section  or  offer 
of  such  compromise  or  in  connection  with 
any  written  agreement  under  this  section 
or  offer  to  enter  into  any  such  agreement, 
conceals  from  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  any  material  fact  relat- 
ing to  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title;  destroys, 
mutilates,  or  falsifies  any  books,  documents, 
or  record;  or  makes  imder  oath  any  false 
statements  relating  to  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  title  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  All  prose- 
cutions under  this  section  shall  be  brought 
in  the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  the  name  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  on  information  by  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  of  his  assistants. 

"Sec.  511.  Compromise  or  Penalties  and 
Adjttstment  of  Interest. — The  Commission- 
ers shall  have  the  power  for  cause  shown  to 
compromise  any  penalty  which  may  be  im- 
posed under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The 
Commissioners  may  adjust  any  Interest, 
where,  in  their  opinion,  the  facts  in  the  case 
warrant  such  action. 

"SBC.  512.  LiMn-ATioNS.— (a)  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  the 
amount  of  any  tax  Imposed  by  this  title 
shall  be  assessed  within  three  years  after  the 
deed  Is  recorded  by  the  Commissioners  and 


no  proceeding  in  court  without  assessment 
for  the  collection  of  such  tax  shall  be  begun 
after  the  expiration  of  such  period. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  false  or  fraudulent 
return,  with  the  intent  to  evade  tax.  the  tax 
may  be  assessed,  or  a  proceeding  in  court  for 
collection  of  such  tax  may  be  begun  without 
assessment,  at  any  time. 

"(c)  In  case  of  a  willful  attempt  In  any 
manner  to  defeat  or  evade  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  title,  the  tax  may  be  assessed,  or  a 
proceeding  in  court  for  the  collection  of 
such  tax  may  be  begun  without  assessment, 
at  any  time. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  failure  to  file  a  re- 
turn, the  tax  may  t>e  assessed,  or  a  proceed- 
ing in  court  for  collection  of  such  tax  may 
be  begun  without  assessment,  at  any  time 
"(e)  Where,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  prescribed  in  this  section  for  the 
assessment  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this  title, 
the  Commissioners  and  the  taxpayer  have 
consented  in  writing  to  its  assessment  after 
such  time,  the  tax  may  be  assessed  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period 
agreed  upon.  The  period  so  agreed  upon 
may  be  extended  by  subsequent  agreements 
in  writing  made  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  previously  agreed  upon. 

"(f)  The  running  of  the  period  of  llmlU- 
tlons  provided  in  this  section  on  the  making 
of  assessments,  or  the  collection  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  title  in  any  manner  au- 
thorized by  law.  shall  be  suspended  for  any 
period  during  which  the  Commissioners  are 
prohibited  from  making  the  assessment  or 
from  collecting  said  tax,  and  for  ninety  days 
thereafter:  Provided.  That  In  any  case  where 
a  proceeding  is  commenced  by  a  taxpayer 
In  any  court  in  connection  with  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  title,  the  running  of  the 
period  of  limitations  shall  be  suspended  for 
the  period  of  the  pendency  of  such  proceed- 
ing and  for  ninety  days  after  the  decision  of 
the  court  shall  have  become  final  or.  If  the 
proceeding  shall  have  been  dismissed  or 
otherwise  disposed  of.  for  a  period  of  ninety 
days  after  such  dismissal  or  other  disposi- 
tion. 

"Sec.  513.  Administration  of  Oaths.— The 
Commissioners  are  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  and  affidavits  in  relation  to  any  matter 
or  proceeding  conducted  by  them  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  powers  and  duties  under  this 
title. 

"Sec.  514.  Appeal.— (a)  Any  person  ag- 
grieved by  any  assessment  of  a  deficiency  In 
tax  finally  determined  by  the  Commissioners 
under  the  provUlons  of  section  508  of  this 
title  may  appeal  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Tax  Court  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  set  forth  in  sections  3,  4.  7. 
8.  9.  10.  11.  and  12  of  title  IX  of  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937.  and  for  other 
purposes',  approved  May  16,  1938.  as  amend- 
ed and  as  the  same  may  hereinafter  be 
amended. 

"(b)  The  remedy  provided  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
take  away  from  the  taxpayer  any  remedy 
which  he  might  have  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  but  no  suit  by  the  taxpayer 
for  the  recovery  of  any  part  of  the  tax  im- 
posed shall  be  instituted  or  malnUined  In 
any  court  if  the  taxpayer  has  elected  to  file 
an  appeal  with  respect  to  such  tax,  or  any 
part  thereof,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection   (a)   of  this  section. 

"Sec.  615.  Refunds  and  Collections. — The 
provisions  of  section  14  of  title  LX  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937. 
as  added  by  the  Act  of  May  16.  1938.  and  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  July  26,  1939.  and 
as  added  by  section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  10. 
1952.  and  the  provisions  of  section  1601  and 
section  1602  of  title  XVI  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Works  Act  of  1964  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title. 
"Sec.  516.  Stamps. — The  Commissioners  are 
authorized  to  prescribe   by  regulation  such 
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methods  or  devices,  ©r  both,  including  the 
use  of  a  stamp  or  stamps,  for  the  evidencing 
of  payment,  and  the  collection  of  the  taxes 
Imposed  by  this  title,  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  administration 
of  thU  title. 

"Sec.  617.  PaoMtTLOATiON  of  Rules  and 
Regulations.— The  Commissioners  are  here- 
by authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"Sec  518.  Abatement. — The  Commission- 
ers are  authorized  to  abate  the  unpaid  por- 
tion of  any  tax  due  under  the  provisions  of 
thU  title,  or  any  liabtllty  in  respect  thereof, 
if  the  Commissioners  determine  under  rule 
or  regulation  prescribed  by  them  that  the 
administration  and  collection  costs  involved 
would  not  warrant  collection  of  the  amount 
due. 

"Sec.  619.  Elimination  of  Fractional 
Stamps  or  Devices.— For  the  purpose  of 
avoiding.  In  the  case  of  any  stamps  or  devices 
employed  pursuant  to  authority  of  thte  title, 
the  Issuance  of  stamps  or  the  employment 
of  devices  representing  fractional  parU  of 
$1.  the  Commissioner*  are  authorized,  in 
their  discretion,  to  limit  the  denominations 
of  such  stamps  or  devices  to  amounts  rep- 
resenting 61  or  multiples  of  «!,  and  to  pre- 
scribe further  that  where  part  of  the  tax  due 
Is  a  fracUon  of  »l.  the  Ux  paid  shall  be  paid 
to  the  nearest  dollar. 

"Sec.  620.  General  Criminal  Penaltt.— 
Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  thU  title 
for  which  no  specific  penalty  is  provided,  or 
any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
under  the  authority  of  this  tiUe,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
to  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one  year 
or  to  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment 
Prosecution*  for  vloUtlons  of  this  UUe  shall 
be  on  InformaUon  filed  in  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
name  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
Corporation  Counsel  ot  any  of  hU  assistants 
except  for  such  violations  as  are  felonies,  and 
prosecuUons  for  such  violations  as  are 
felonies  shall  be  by  the  United  Sutes  attor- 
ney in  and  for  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  or 
any  of  his  asslsUnts. 

"Sec.  821.  Criminaz.  Penalty  as  to 
Stamps.— (1)  Any  person  who.  with  Intent  to 
defraud,  alters,  forges,  makes,  or  counter- 
felts  any  stamp,  or  other  device  prescribed 
under  authority  of  this  UUe  for  the  collec- 
tion or  payment  of  any  tax  Imposed  by  this 
UUe.  or  *eUs.  lends,  or  has  In  his  possession 
any  such  altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited 
stamp,  or  other  device,  or  makes,  uses,  sells, 
or  has  in  his  possession  any  material  Iri 
ImlUtion  of  the  material  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  *Ump,  or  other  device;  or 

"(2)  FraudulenUy  cuts,  tears,  or  removes 
from  any  deed,  parchiaent.  paper.  Instru- 
ment, wrlUng,  or  arUcla,  upon  which  any  tax 
Is  Imposed  by  this  UUe.  any  adhesive  sump 
or  the  impression  of  any  stamp,  die.  plate,  or 
other  arUcle  provided,  made,  or  used  in  pur- 
suance of  this  title;  or 

"(3)  Fraudulently  xuen.  Joins,  fixes,  or 
places  to,  with,  or  upon  any  deed,  parch- 
ment, paper,  Instrument,  writing,  or  article, 
upon  which  a  tax  is  imposed  by  this  title. 

"(a)  any  adhesive  stamp,  or  the  impres- 
sion of  any  stamp,  die.  pUte.  or  other  article, 
which  has  been  cut.  torn,  or  removed  from 
any  other  deed,  parchment,  paper,  instru- 
ment, writing,  or  arUcle  upon  which  any 
Ux  is  Imposed  by  this  title;  or 

"(b)  any  adhesive  stamp  or  the  impres- 
sion of  any  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  arU- 
cle of  Insufficient  value;  or 

"(c)  any  forged  or  counterfeited  stamp, 
or  the  Impression  of  any  forged  or  counter- 
felted  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  article;  or 
"(4)  (a)  WUlfully  removes,  or  alters  the 
cancellation  or  defacing  marks  of,  or  other- 
wise prepares,  any  adhesive  stamp,  with  in- 
tent to  use.  or  cause  the  same  to  be  used, 
after  it  has  already  been  Ttsed;  or 
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"(b)  knowingly  or  willfully  buys,  sells,  of- 
fers for  sale,  or  gives  away,  any  such  washed 
or  restored  stamp  to  any  person  for  use,  or 
knowingly  uses  the  same;  or 

"(c)  knowingly  and  without  lawful  excuse 
(the  burden  of  proof  of  such  exciise  being 
on  the  accused)  has  In  possession  any 
washed,  restored,  or  altered  stamp,  which 
has  been  removed  from  any  deed,  parch- 
ment, paper,  instrument,  writing,  package, 
or  article; 

shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both. 

"Sec.  522.  Disposition  of  Funds. — All 
moneys  collected  under  thU  title  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
sutes  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  623.  StPARABiLrrT  Clause. — If  any 
provision  of  this  title,  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumsUnces,  is 
held  InTalid  the  remainder  of  this  title,  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumsUnces.  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

"Sec.  624.  Appeoprlations. — There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounU  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  provisions  of  this  title.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  sUmps  or  other  devices 
for  evidencing  payment  of  the  Ux  Imposed 
by  this  UUe. 

"Sec.  625.  Effective  Date. — The  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  Uke  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
on  or  after  the  sixUeth  day  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

"title  VI — amendments  to  water  rent  rates 

AND  SANITARY  SEWER  SERVICE  CHARGES 

"Sec.  601.  SecUon  101  of  title  I  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Works  Act  of  1954 
(68  SUt.  101;  sec.  43-1520c.  DC.  Code,  1951 
ed.)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  subsection 
designation  '(a)'  immediately  after  'Sec. 
101',  and  by  adding  to  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing subsection: 

"'(b)  NotwlthsUndlng  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  authorized,  in  their  discretion, 
to  increase  the  rates  charged  by  the  District 
for  water  and  water  services  furnished  by 
the  District  water  supply  system:  Provided. 
That  no  such  increase  shall  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  the  rate  or  rates  In  effect  on 
January  1. 1961.' 

"Sec.  602.  Section  207  of  UUe  H  of  such 
Act  (sec.  43-1606.  DC.  Code,  1951  ed.)  Is 
amended  by  striking  '60  per  centum"  wher- 
ever it  occurs  in  such  section  and  in  each 
such  InsUnce  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '75 
per  centum'. 

"Sec  603.  SecUon  208  of  UUe  II  of  such 
Act  (sec.  43-1607,  DC.  Code,  1951  ed.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  folllowlng 
new  subsecUon: 

"'(c)  If  at  any  time,  or  from  time  to 
Ume,  the  Commissioners  shall  change  the 
esUblished  sanitary  sewer  service  charge, 
the  sanitary  sewer  service  charge  for  any 
period  beginning  prior  to  any  such  change 
and  ending  thereafter  shall  be  prorated  on 
a  monthly  basis,  in  accordance  with  the 
established  charges  prevailing  In  the  respec- 
tive periods. ' 

"Sec.  604.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thU  Act. 

"TITLE   Vn INCREASE   IN   THE   ANNUAL    FEDERAL 

PAYMENT 

"Sec  701.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of 
arUcle  VI  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Reve- 
nue Act  1947  (sec.  47-2501b.  DC.  Code.  1951 
ed.)  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  'and  the  sum 
of  $21,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'the  sum  of  $21,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1959.  1960,  and  1961,  and 


the  sum  of  $25,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter",  and  (2)  by  striking  from  the 
proviso  'and  $26,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$25,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1959,  1960,  and 
1961,  and  $29,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1962'. 

"title  Vni — AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA MOTOR  VEHICLE  PARKING  FACILITT 
ACT  OF   1942 

"Sec.  801.  The  first  sentence  r.f  secUon  3 
Of  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  (56  SUt.  91: 
sec.  40-804.  DC.  Code,  1961  ed.)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  Commissioners, 
within  the  limlu  of  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress therefor,  are  authorized  to  exercise  all 
powers  necessary  and  convenient  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  said  pur- 
poses being  hereby  declared  to  be  (a)  the 
acquisition,  creation,  and  operation  of  pub- 
lic off-street  parking  facilities  in  the  Dis- 
trict, and  (b)  the  maintenance  of  the 
streets,  avenues,  roads,  highways,  and  free- 
ways of  the  District.  Including  the  clearing 
of  snow  and  lee  therefrom,  by  the  acquisi- 
tion (by  purchase,  rental,  or  otherwise)  of 
machinery  and  equipment  and  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  thereof  and  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies,  as  necessary  Incidents  to 
insuring  in  the  public  Interest  the  free  cir- 
culation of  traffic  in  and  through  said  DU- 
trict.' 

"Sec  802.  Section  7  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Motor  Vehicle  Parking  FacUlty  Act 
of  1942  (sec.  40-808,  DC.  Code.  1961  ed.)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.     7.   There     Is     hereby    esUblished 
within  the  highway  fund  a  parking  fee  ac- 
count, referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  "parking 
fee  account".  Into  which  there  shall  be  de- 
posited  (a)    all  fees  and  other  moneys  col- 
lected   under   this    Act,    Including   all   fees 
collected  pursuant  to  section  11  of  the  Act 
enUUed  "An  Act  making  appropriations  to 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  such  Dis- 
trict   for    the   fiscal    year   ending   June    30, 
1939.  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  April 
4,   1938    (sec.  40-616,  DC.   Code,    1951   ed.), 
(b)  all  fees  collected  under  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  provide  for  the 
parking   of    automobiles    In    the    Municipal 
Center",   approved   June    6,    1940    (54    Stat. 
341),  and   (c)   all  moneys  derived  from  the 
sale  of  any  property,  real  or  personal,  which 
was  acquired  or  may  hereafter  be  acquired 
with  funds  In  the  special  account  created  by 
section  7  of  this  Act  as  approved  February 
16,  1942.  and  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  De- 
cember   16.    1944    (58    Stat.    809).    or    with 
funds  In  the  parking  fee  account.     Moneys 
deposited  in  the  parking  fee  account  shall 
be  appropriate  and  used  solely  and  exclu- 
sively for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  Act. 
As   used    in    this   Act,    the    term    "highway 
fund"  means  the  special  account  esUblished 
In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  enUtled  "An 
Act   to  provide  for  a  Ux  on  motor-vehicle 
fuels  sold  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  April  23, 
1924.   as  amended    (sec.  47-1901,  D.C    Code 
1951  ed.).' 

"Sec.  803.  The  first  sentence  of  section  8 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  (sec.  40-809. 
D.C.  Code,  1961  ed.).  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  'The  Commissioners  shall  In- 
clude In  their  annual  budget  such  amounts 
as  may  be  required  from  the  parking  fee 
account  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.' 

"Sec.  804.  The  unexpected  and  unobli- 
gated balance  which  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  title  is  in  the  special  account  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  Sutes  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  esUb- 
lished by  section  7  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act 
of  1942,  as  approved  February  16,  1942,  and 
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as  amended  by  the  Act  of  December  16. 
1944  (68  Stat.  809),  U  hereby  transferred 
to  the  parking  fee  account  established  with- 
in the  highway  fund  by  the  amendment 
made  to  such  section  7  by  this  title  and  such 
balance  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  such  District  of  Columbia 
Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942, 
as  amended. 

"Sec.  805.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  following 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

"TTTLZ  DC — AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  874, 
EIOHTY-nmST  CONCKESS.  TO  INCLUDE  THE  DIS- 
TKICT    or   COLUMBIA 

"Sec.  901.  Section  9(8)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950  (20  US.C.  244  (8)).  is 
amended  by  inserting  'the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,' after   Guam.'. 

"title    X GENERAL  PBOVISIONS 

"SbC.    1001.    DEFlNmONS. — 

"Commissioners. — Wherever  the  word 
'Commissioners'  appears  in  this  Act  it  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  their 
designated  agent. 

"Sec.  1002.  Any  word  or  term  used  in  any 
title  of  this  Act,  unless  the  context  of  this 
Act  requires  otherwise,  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  that  applicable  to  such  word  or 
term  In  the  Act  to  which  such  title  applies. 

"Sec.  1003.  U  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Sec.  1004.  Rbgitlations. — The  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  au- 
thorized to  make*  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  other 
than  title  X." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax 
Act  to  increase  the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on 
certain  gross  receipU,  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility 
Act  of  1942  to  transfer  certain  parlcing  fees 
and  other  moneys  to  the  highway  fund,  to 
increase  the  annual  Federal  payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  further  insist  on  dis- 
agreement to  the  Senate  amendment  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  McMillan,  Whitener.  and  Broy- 

HILL. 
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THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
memorable  and  historic  day  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  today,  that 
great  American  from  Massachusetts, 
John  McCormack,  was  elected  majority 
leader  for  the  first  time. 

He  has  served  in  that  capacity  longer 
than  any  man  in  either  party  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress. 

While  our  beloved  Speaker  has  been 
breaking  records  in  his  service  as 
Speaker,  John  McCormack  has  simul- 


taneously  been  setting   records  in  the 
office  of  majority  leader. 

What  is  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  man  who  has  been  able  to  compile 
this  remarkable  record? 

Exceptional  in  many  ways,  John 
McCormack  combines  the  intellectual 
and  the  spiritual  with  a  compelling  dedi- 
cation to  public  service  that  has  earned 
for  him  the  aflfectior  of  many,  the  enmity 
of  very  few,  if  any,  and  the  respect  of  all. 
He  embodies  the  highest  standards  of 
excellence  in  a  body  where  excellence  is 
the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception. 

Throughout  his  long  and  praiseworthy 
caieer,  he  has  maintained  the  principles 
and  convictions  which  govern  his  per- 
sonal conduct  and  his  philosophy  of 
government. 

Prom  early  childhood.  John  McCor- 
mack exhibited  the  ability  and  tenacity 
which  have  brought  him  to  national 
prominence. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  when 
John  was  only  13,  he  left  school  and  be- 
gan working  to  support  his  widowed 
mother  and  to  pay  his  way  through  night 
school. 

An  indication  of  his  superior  mental 
abilities  lies  in  his  admission  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts bar  when  he  was  only  21  years 
of  age. 

In  my  years  of  close  association  with 
him,  countless  times  have  I  been  amazed 
at  his  grasp  of  situations,  his  analytical 
approach  to  problems,  and  his  perception 
of  the  elements  involved  in  a  solution. 

The  versatility  of  his  abilities  and  the 
wide  range  of  his  interests  are  demon- 
strated by  his  activities  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

During  a  single  session,  he  took  part 
in  debate  on  more  than  200  subjects, 
ranging  from  matters  of  legislative  sub- 
stance to  philosophies  of  govei-nment  and 
politics. 

He  is  a  capable  advocate  and  a  fonni- 
dable  opponent,  as  eveiy  Member  of  this 
body  well  knows. 

John  McCormacks  boundless  energy 
and  enthusiasm  drew  him  early  into  the 
career  where  he  found  fulfillment  of  his 
ambition  to  serve  the  public. 

He  has  never  spared  himself  person- 
ally when  called  to  the  service  of  his 
party  or  his  counti-y. 

As  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1917.  he 
was  the  sponsor  of  an  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  public  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum in  the  adoption  of  State  laws. 

As  soon  as  passage  of  the  amendment 
was  assured,  he  resigned  from  the  con- 
vention to  enlist  in  the  Army. 

John  McCormack  is  a  great  son  of 
Massachusetts.  He  is  a  great  advocate 
of  that  State  and  the  great  New  England 
area.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  Demo- 
crats our  party  has  ever  produced.  But, 
above  all  this,  he  has  always  put  the 
national  interest  above  sectional  inter- 
ests; he  has  always  put  his  country  above 
his  pai-ty.  Year  after  year  he  has  advo- 
cated legislation  beneficial  to  North 
South,  East,  and  West. 

He  is  truly  an  American  representa- 
tive. 

His  long  career  of  public  service  adds 
up  to  a  lifelong  record  of  big  achieve- 
ments for  the  overall  good. 


This  was  true  first  as  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Legislature  and.  for 
the  past  33  years,  as  an  outstanding 
Member  and  leader  of  this  House. 

As  a  new  Member,  John  McCorm.ack 
distinguished  himself  for  his  work  toward 
the  i-emoval  of  the  national-origin  clause 
from  the  Immigration  Act. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  he  played  an 
important  role  in  enacting  the  historic 
legislation  of  the  Roosevelt  era. 

Prom  the  beginning,  he  has  been  a 
foreiunner  in  the  fight  against  commu- 
nism. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  a  Special 
Committee  Investigating  Un-American 
Activities  many  years  ago. 

Por  21  years,  he  has  worked  hand-in- 
hand  with  our  beloved  Speaker,  guiding 
and  directing  the  processes  of  this  great 
legislative  body. 

Por  the  past  several  weeks,  in  the  diffi- 
cult days  which  have  confronted  us  dur- 
ing the  eve  of  this  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress,  he  has  served,  in  the  absence 
of  our  great  and  beloved  Speaker,  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore  of  the  House  with 
distinction  and  rare  manifestations  of 
leadership. 

All  these  accomplishments  and  the 
abilities  which  made  them  possible  have 
been  dedicated  to  public  service,  not  self- 
aggrandizement. 

It  would  not  be  possible  here  to 
enumerate  all  the  qualities  which  com- 
bine to  make  up  John  McCormack  the 
leader,  and  John  McCormack  the  man. 
I  would  like  to  enumerate  only  a  few 
of  his  unusual  qualities  which  have 
made  an  impression  on  me. 

Pirst,  it  is  John  McCormack 's  philos- 
ophy, as  evidenced  from  his  long  record, 
that  governments  are  instituted  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  against  the  strong.  In 
every  individual  situation,  rights  and  in- 
terests must  be  protected  for  those  who 
cannot  protect  themselves.  John  Mc- 
Cormack views  government  as  that  pro- 
tector. 

Next,  John  McCormack  as  a  legislator 
and  as  a  national  leader  is  a  man  of 
positive  convictions,  a  man  of  positive 
action.  This  has  been  demonstrated  so 
many  times  in  the  great  contributions 
he  has  made  toward  meeting  the  Com- 
munist threat.  He  has  never  swerved 
from  the  conviction  that  the  United 
States  must  bargain  in  its  international 
relations  from  a  position  of  strength 
and  not  of  weakness.  He  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  every  legislative  mov^ft 
ment  to  strengthen  the  Armed  Porces 
of  the  United  States.  He  has  acted 
affirmatively  in  every  field  designed  to 
make  the  diplomacy  of  our  country  an 
effective  instnmient  in  the  struggle  for 
world  peace  and  for  the  survival  of  free- 
dom. 

Thirdly,  behind  his  whole  philosophy 
and  behind  the  man  himself  is  his 
deep,  pervading  faith. 

John  McCormack  Is  ont  of  the  most 
devout  men  I  have  ever  known.  He  Ls 
in  every  way  a  Christian  gentleman. 
Knowing  him.  working  with  him.  calling 
him  my  friend — these  are  treasured 
privileges. 

So  on  this  eve  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress  at  the  end  of  21  years  of 
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service  as  a  leader  of  his  party  in  this 
House.  I  take  this  means  of  saluting 
one  of  the  greatest  legislators  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic,  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  pro  tempore  and  long- 
time majority  leader,  the  affable,  dy- 
namic, and  spiritual  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,   Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHELP.  I  want  to  echo  heartily 
everything  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, our  acting  ma^jority  leader,  has 
said  here  this  afternoon  with  respect  to 
our  dear  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  McCormack.  our  Acting 
Speaker. 

In  the  words  of  the  Bible,  in  the  Pirst 
Psalm  it  is  written-^I  am  trusting  my 
memory :  I ; 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in 
the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in 
the  way  of  sinners,  nof  sitteth  in  the  seat 
of  the  scornful.  I 

But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  His  law  doth  he  meditate  both  day 
and  night. 

And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  waters,  that  brlngeih  forth  hU  fruit 
In  his  season;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither- 
and   whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper. 

I  think  that,  therefore,  the  Bible  it- 
self—the Psalms— is  the  finest  testimony 
we  could  give  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  John  McCormack.  He 
has  never  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scorn- 
ful. His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord;  he  does  not  walk  with  the  un- 
godly. Daily  he  meditates  good,  clean 
thoughts,  and  lastly,  he  has  brought 
forth  good  fruit  from  his  legislative  la- 
bors, for  the  benefit  of  his  people  and 
his  beloved  country.  He  is  a  gentleman, 
a  scholar,  a  great  American.  We  all 
honor  him  today  on  his  21st  anniversary 
as  majority  leader  in  the  House.  John, 
may  your  leaf  never  wither,  and  whatso- 
ever you  do.  may  it  prosper.  I  love  you, 
and  I  know  the  entire  membership  of  the 
House  does  likewise.  You  are  a  true 
friend.    God  bless  you  and  yours  always 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  the  distinguished 
minority  whip  and  acting  minority  lead- 
er. 
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advance  the  interests  of  his  own  Mem- 
bers, he  must  endeavor  to  work  with  the 
minority  to  avoid  strife  where  coopera- 
tion might  be  obtained. 

We.  Republicans,  have  found  in  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  a  politi- 
cal adversary  worthy  of  respect.  We  re- 
spect him  as  both  an  adversai-y  and  as 
our  personal  friend. 

Since  1944  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
be  the  Republican  Party  whip.  In  this 
capacity  I  have  had  many  occasions  to 
consult  with  and  to  work  with  John 
McCormack.  On  some  of  these  occa- 
sions we  have  reached  agreements  on 
procedure  that  both  sides  of  an  issue  may 
be  able  to  present  their  case.  On  some 
of  these  occasions  we  have  simply  agreed 
to  disagree.  But  on  every  occasion  it 
was  amicable,  and  I  very  early  learned 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]  was  al- 
ways a  man  of  his  word.  If  he  made  a 
promise  or  a  commitment,  he  would  keep 
it,  come  what  may.  His  word  is  his 
bond.  We  all  know  that  and  we  respect 
him  for  it. 

To  be  sure,  the  majority  floor  leader  is 
a  politician  and  a  very  astute  one.  He 
is  constantly  alert  to  when  he  can  pos- 
sibly outmaneuver  us  parliamentary- 
wise  and  politically.  He  diligently 
searches  on  close  issues  for  ways  and 
means  to  outvote  us.  We  glory  in  our 
victories  over  him,  for  we  know  we  have 
met  the  best.  We  refuse  to  recall  the 
many  times  he  has  lead  his  majority  to 
victory. 

In  every  legislative  battle,  however 
long  and  however  severe.  Majority 
Leader  McCormack  has  always  been  fair. 
He  has  always  been  as  gracious  in  vic- 
tory as  in  defeat. 

We  congratulate  John  McCorbjack. 
We  congratulate  the  majority  party  on 
their  choice  of  floor  leader  for  these  past 
21  years. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
and  thank  him  very  much. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  I  jom  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  and  the  Members 
of  his  majority  party  in  paying  tribute  to 
John  McCormack  on  this  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  21  years  of  service  as  the  floor 
leader  of  the  majority  party.  In  so  do- 
ing I  am  confident  I  speak  for  the  Mem- 
bers on  our  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  Members  of 
his  party  have  retained  him  in  this  posi- 
tion for  21  long  years  itself  bespeaks  the 
quality  of  his  leadership  and  the  high 
regard  in  which  he  is  held.  To  be  floor 
leader  requires  much  more  than  parha- 
mentary  skill,  and  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  certainly  has.  It 
also  requires  an  ability  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences between  Members  of  his  party 
as  to  what  should  or  should  not  be  done 
how  and  when.    While  endeavoring  to 


JOHN    W.    MCORMACK:     17    TEARS   A    MAJORrTT 
LEADER 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  day  21  years  ago.  the 
late  Claude  Parsons  stood  up  in  this 
House  and  announced  that  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack had  been  elected  majority  lead- 
er. Every  Member  of  the  House  on  that 
day  was  conscious.  I  am  certain,  of  the 
great  talents  and  abilities  of  the  Member 
from  Massachusetts,  else  he  would  not 
have  been  elected,  but  I  am  equally  cer- 
tain that  few.  if  any.  suspected  that  the 
new  majority  leader  was  to  equal  or  sur- 
pass his  predecessors  in  almost  every 
mark  of  greatness. 

We.  here,  today,  can  testify  in  full 
measure  to  that  greatness.  We  can  testi- 
fy to  the  magnificence  of  his  leadership. 
a  leadership  held  by  him  longer  than  by 
any  other  man  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  We  can  testify  to  the  wisdom 
of  that  leadership.  And  we  can  testify 
to  the  esteem  in  which  the  gentleman  is 
held  by  every  member  of  his  party  and 
of  this  House,  an  esteem  he  himself  has 


generated  by  the  force  of  his  character, 
the  geniality  of  his  personality,  and  the 
honesty  of  his  convictions  and  methods. 

The  17  years  of  John  McCormack's 
tenure  as  majority  leader  have  been 
among  the  most  critical  in  our  country's 
history  if  not  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
He  has  lea  this  House  under  four  differ- 
ent Presidents,  including  one  administra- 
tion of  an  opposing  party.  He  heloed 
guide  us  through  the  terrible  years'  of 
World  War  II.  a  period  of  strenuous  re- 
sponsibilities. In  every  act  to  further  the 
war  effort,  John  McCormack  was  a  leader 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  title. 

The  problems  of  the  postwar  years 
were  little  less  difficult  than  those  of  the 
conflict  itself.  Once  more  the  majority 
leader  was  in  the  forefront  as  Congress 
sought  to  ease  the  country's  transition 
from  war  to  peace.  And  we  should  not 
fail  to  mention  that  John  McCormack 
was  one  of  those  who,  in  those  postwar 
years,  helped  to  reestablish  the  consti- 
tutional position  Congress  had  held  be- 
fore the  war.  While  he  has  always  been 
a  loyal  party  man,  he  has  never  hesitated 
to  oppose  any  action  he  felt  to  be  bad 
for  the  country. 

With  the  coming  of  the  cold  war,  the 
majority  leader  shouldered  new  respon- 
sibilities. He  had  always  been,  and  re- 
mains to  this  day,  an  implacable  foe 
of  communism,  as  well  as.  of  fascism. 
To  combat  the  rise  of  international  com- 
munism, he  directed  the  passage  of  those 
vital  pieces  of  legislation  that  helped 
save  the  free  world  from  totalitarian 
domination  and  taught  the  Soviets  that 
Americans  would  fight  for  their  free- 
doms. 

The  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts 
was  the  confidant  and  trusted  friend  of 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman,  and 
he  held  the  respect  of  President  Eisen- 
hower during  the  three  Congresses  con- 
trolled by  the  Democrats  under  that  Re- 
publican administration. 

Now,  under  President  Kennedy,  he 
continues  to  sit  in  the  highest  councils, 
adding  his  wisdom,  experience,  and  in- 
fluence to  the  efforts  this  administration 
is  making  toward  maintaining  a  strong 
and  prosperous  America  and  a  free 
world.  The  outstanding  legislative  rec- 
ord of  the  past  session  of  Congress  is 
a  memorial  to  our  majority  leaders 
greatness. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MASON.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  in  everything 
that  he  said  about  John  McCormack.  I 
agree  entirely  with  what  our  leader,  Les 
Arends,  has  said  about  John  McCor- 
mack. As  one  of  the  older  Members 
of  this  House,  I  have  differed  with  John 
on  several  occasions — naturally,  but  I 
have  always  admired  him  in  his  forth- 
right declaration  of  what  he  thought  was 
best  for  the  Nation.  So  I  am  glad  to  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  John  McCormack. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]. 

Mr.  WALTER.     Mr.  Speaker.  21  years 
ago  it  was  my  great  privilege  to  cast  my 
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vote  for  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts as  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
and  during  this  entire  period  of  time  I 
have  never  had  occasion  to  regret  this 
vote. 

Unless  you  sit  where  the  speaker  is  to- 
day, in  the  caucuses  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  it  Is  very  difficult  to  understand 
how  many  diverse  problems  arise  because 
the  Democratic  Party  is  a  national  party 
with  all  of  the  divergent  views  that  go 
with  a  party  the  members  of  which  come 
from  every  section  of  the  country;  and 
into  that  very  difficult  situation  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts found  himself  21  years  ago  and 
without  difficulty  brought  together  the 
elements  that  comprise  the  majority 
party. 

I  am  sure  those  of  us  who  have 
been  privileged  to  associate  closely  with 
the  Acting  Speaker  feel  that  his  word 
is  his  bond  and  that  he  can  be  relied 
upon  at  all  times  to  do  that  which  is 
best  for  our  beloved  Republic. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Curtis  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  Join  in  tribute  to 
our  distinguished  son  of  Massachusetts 
and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  21  years 
of  leadership  in  this  House. 

I  am  going  to  talk  in  a  somewhat  more 
pei-sonal  vein,  because  I  am  in  the  fortu- 
nate position  of  being  a  friend  and 
neighbor  and  serving  in  the  district  adja- 
cent to  that  of  our  distinguished 
Speaker  pro  tempore.  I  can  tell  you 
with  what  respect,  if  not  almost  rever- 
ence, his  name  is  looked  upon  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  his  home  district,  and  indeed 
throughout  Massachusetts. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he 
comes  by  his  leadership  in  this  body 
naturally.  He  was  trained  in  a  good 
school ;  he  was  Democratic  leader  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Senate  some  years 
past. 

As  one  who  campaigns  in  a  neighbor- 
ing district,  I  know  what  a  hard  worker 
he  is.  Prom  the  early  rising  of  the  sun 
until  its  setting  anyone  who  travels 
around  the  district  finds  that  John  Mc- 
CoRMACK  has  been  there  doing  something 
for  the  people  of  the  district  he  serves. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  have 
been  greatly  blessed  in  some  of  their 
representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  At  one  time  that  State 
was  privileged  to  have  from  its  delega- 
tion both  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader ;  but  I  think  it  is  to  their 
credit,  sir,  that  no  undue  advantage  was 
taken  of  that  situation.  We  all  recognize 
the  extreme  fairness  and  justice  of  our 
distinguished  Speaker  pro  tempore  in 
everything  he  handles. 

I  conclude  with  a  final  anecdote. 
There  was  a  friend  of  mine  who  was 
much  looked  up  to  in  Massachusetts  as 
a  statesman  and  scholar,  the  late  Ben- 
jamin Loring  Young.  He  was  speaker 
of  the  house  in  Massachusetts  when  our 
Speaker,  pro  tempore,  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRM.^CK,  was  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature.  Mr.  Young  told  me  that  one 
time  John  McCormack  came  to  him  and 


asked  what  he  would  reconmaend  him  to 
read  as  books  to  enlarge  his  knowledge 
of  politics  and  government.  Mr.  Young 
told  me: 

I  mentioned  several  heavy  tomes,  one  of 
them  being  "The  Supreme  Court  In  United 
States  History"  by  Charles  Warren,  In  two 
volumes,  and  some  other  books.  To  my  »mi- 
prise,  within  a  very  short  while  John  W. 
McCormack  was  back  again  with  the  very 
same  question,  sajrlng  that  he  had  read  all 
those  volumes  which  I  had  recommended  to 
him. 

That  is  the  type  of  man  we  have  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore.  He  has  richly  de- 
served every  honor  that  has  come  to  him. 
As  a  Massachusetts  friend  and  neighbor 
I  congratulate  him  and  ^sh  him  future 
health,  happiness,  and  success  in  every- 
thing he  undertakes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
O'Neill]. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
a  very  deep  and  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  honor  accorded  me  that  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  in  his  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  well-loved  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  John  W.  McCormack.  on 
the  21st  anniversary  of  his  assuming  the 
leadership  of  this  House. 

As  one  who  has  been  close  to  John  on 
a  personal  basis  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  Member,  I  look  upon  him  as  a  con- 
fidant and  a  true  friend  in  the  most 
wonderful  sense  of  that  word.  I  do  not 
have  the  language  at  my  command  to 
really  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
and  value  all  of  the  things  which  he 
has  done  through  the  years  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts delegation  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  for  me. 

John  and  I  have  our  offices  in  the  same 
building  and  as  a  consequence  we  fre- 
quently lunch  together.  Thus  I  have 
had  more  of  an  opportimity  than  many 
others  to  sit  with  him  on  numerous  oc- 
casions and  to  become  the  benefactor  of 
his  wisdom,  counsel,  and  his  thoughtful- 
ness.  I  know  John.  I  know  him  well. 
Because  I  have  been  so  fortunate  I  can 
say  that  there  is  no  finer  man  in  public 
life. 

We  speak  today  about  his  great  record 
of  the  past.  He  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  He 
has  served  as  a  member  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  the  Senate  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  has  served  here  for  33 
years  and  for  the  past  21  he  has  been  our 
own  beloved  Democratic  leader.  John 
has  met  with  kings.  He  has  met  with 
diplomats.  He  has  met  with  prime  min- 
isters. Always  he  has  served  in  a  spot  of 
prominence  because  his  colleagues  recog- 
nized his  greatness  and  wanted  him  to 
represent  them.  There  is  no  more  sin- 
cere compliment,  nor  more  splendid  re- 
ward that  can  be  given  to  any  man  than 
the  warm  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
fellows.  That  regard  I  know  John  Mc- 
Cormack has  enjoyed,  and  has  more 
than  richly  deserved. 

I  think  that  perhaps  one  of  the  in- 
teresting elections  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  John  McCormack, 
loved  more  than  any  other,  was  the  pri- 
mai-y  of  1956.  It  was  at  that  time  the 
people  of  America  were  thinking  in 
terms  of  nominating  a  man  for  President 


of  the  United  States.  A  newspaperman 
wrote  a  small  article  in  his  paper  stating 
that  he  thought  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  John  McCokmack,  would 
be  an  excellent  candidate.  That 
thought  snowballed.  On  primary  day, 
although  his  name  was  not  on  the  ballot! 
it  was  written  in  by  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Boston  14  to  1.  Those  who  voted  that 
day  clearly  showed  how  very  much  they 
thought  of  John  McCormack  and  this 
was  some  28  years  after  he  had  first  en- 
tered public  life  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
It  was  a  terrific  demonstration  of  the  re- 
markable love  and  affection  which  they 
hold  for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me 
to  join  in  this  salute  to  you  from  your 
colleagues  of  today,  to  remember  and 
speak  for  your  colleagues  from  the  past, 
and  to  say  that  all  of  us  hope  that  you 
will  continue  to  share  yourself  with  us 
for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown  1. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  collesigues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  tribute  being 
paid  the  majority  leader  and  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore,  John  W.  McCormack.  today 
for  his  21  years  of  service  as  majority 
leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  compelled,  by  honesty  and  can- 
dor, to  admit  that  I  have  never  voted  for 
my  good  friend,  John  McCormack,  to 
become  majority  leader  during  the  years 
we  have  served  together  in  the  House, 
for  one  very  good  reason.  That  is,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  convince  him, 
although  we  have  had  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject,  that  he  should 
change  his  party  affiliation  and  become 
a  Republican  so  those  of  us  who  knew 
him,  who  honored  him,  who  respected 
and  loved  him  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
might  be  in  position  to  vote  for  him. 

I  have  served  more  than  22  years  with 
John  McCormack  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. During  most  of  that  time 
Mr.  McCormack  has  represented  his 
party  on  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations,  on  which  I  have  represented 
my  own  party.  During  those  years  we 
have  had  many  matters  to  discuss,  not 
only  within  the  committee,  but  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  agree  with  all  that 
has  l)een  said,  as  to  John  McCormack 
being  a  man  of  not  only  great  distinc- 
tion and  great  ability,  but  also  of  abso- 
lute honor  and  trustworthiness.  I  have 
never  known  a  single  time  that  John 
McCormack  has  ever,  even  by  a  hair's 
breadth,  wavered  from  any  commitment 
he  has  ever  made.  It  has  sometimes 
been  difficult.  I  know.  In  fact.  I  have 
seen  the  occasion,  when  as  we  say  in 
Ohio,  it  sort  of  "took  the  hide  off"  for 
him  to  keep  a  commitment  he  had  made, 
but  John  McCormack  always  did  ex- 
actly that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  honor  and  respect 
him  for  his  distinguished  service,  and 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  man  of  his  word, 
a  man  upon  whom  we  can  always  depend 
when  we  go  to  him  with  any  problem  or 
any  question — knowing  that  the  an.swer 
he  gives  us  will  be  a  direct  and  honest 
one.  So  today  we  are  happy  to  Join 
in  saluting  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
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chusetts,  John  W.  MCCormack,  as  a  great 
>     American. 

Mr.      GEORGE      P.      MILLER.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert]  in 
paying  tribute  to  John  McCormack  as 
majority  leader  and  as  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore. Most  of  those  who  have  spoken 
here  previously  come  from  parts  of  the 
country  where  John  McCormack  origi- 
nated and  where  he  is  well  known.  But 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  his  service  is 
recognized  in  my  part  of  the  country  the 
Far  West. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  stand  here 
and  pay  tribute  to  him  today.  May  I 
say  that  he  is  one  man  who  epitomizes 
Kipling's  statemer.t—who  can  "walk  with 
kings,  nor  lose  the  common  touch." 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  concur  in  everything  that 
has  been  said  about  the  distinguished 
Speaker  pro  tempore  and  majority  lead- 
er who  has  served  for  21  years  in  that 
capacity.  I  came  here  just  21  years  ago. 
and  served  in  this  bodj^  the  first  year  that 
Mr.  McCormack  was  majority  leader.  I 
well  remember  some  differences  we  had, 
but  I  have  never  felt  that  I  was  getting 
anything  but  the  best  advice.  In  other 
words,  he  took  me  behind  the  woodshed 
several  times,  as  my  father  used  to  do 
but  it  was  always  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  make  a  better  man  of  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  warmth 
and  kindness  that  was  shown  to  me.  I 
know  every  Member  of  this  House  has 
also  appreciated  th(  warmth  and  kind- 
ness shown  toward  them  by  our  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hap- 
py indeed  to  associate  myself  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  and  oth- 
ers. My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  said  a  while  ago  that  the 
Democratic  Party  as  a  national  party 
includes  members  with  divergent  views. 
Perhaps  I  come  from  a  section  of  our 
great  country  where  I  and  others  sym- 
bolize that  divergency.  I  want  to  say. 
however,  that  in  the  14  years  I  have  been 
here  at  such  times  as  there  have  been 
disharmony  John  McCormack  was  al- 
ways ready  to  graciously  pour  the  sooth- 
ing oil  of  understanding  and  tolerance 
to  restore  good  feelings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  McCormack  is  a 
great  fighter,  a  great  leader  and  a  great 
debater.  He  does  not  ask  for  quarter 
when  that  is  the  temper  of  the  day,  and 
takes  them  on  as  they  come.  But  we 
all  respect  him  because  we  can  rely  on 
his  word.  He  has  a  great  mind.  He  is  a 
great  Democrat,  a  great  Christian,  and 
a  great  friend  of  the  common  people  of 
our    Republic.      Under    his    leadership 
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these  past  21  years  have  been  very  fruit- 
ful and  very  useful.  I  wish  him  well  in 
his  future  years  and  aspirations. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  and  my 
other  colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  do  not  know  of  any  man  who 
has  ever  served  in  this  House  who  de- 
serves and  who  is  better  qualifled  for  the 
position  as  leader  or  Speaker  of  this 
House  than  John  McCormack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  on  numerous 
occasions  an  opportunity  to  call  on  Mr 
McCormack  for  advice.  On  every  occa- 
sion he  has  willingly  given  me  good  ad- 
vice on  the  problems  confronting  me  as 
chairman  of  the  District  Committee  and 
other  problems.  I  certainly  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  fine  record  he  has  made 
m  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
We  are  extremely  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  of  his  stature  to  lead  us  today 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  feel  humble  at  this  time,  because  I 
know  everyone  wants  to  say  something 
out  of  his  heart  about  the  great  man  to 
whom  we  are  paying  tribute  at  this  time 
and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  particularly 
qualified  as  a  speaker;  but  as  a  person 
who  comes  from  an  area  where,  as  some- 
one has  indicated,  there  are  differ .jnces 
of  viewpoint.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  have  been  disagreements  but  there 
has  never  been  any  disagreeableness. 
There  has  always  been  an  effort  by  Con- 
gressman McCormack  to  help  solve  the 
problems,  and  I  think  it  has  resulted  in 
a  strengthening  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  deeply  grateful 
that  I  have  served  in  this  great  Congress 
of  the  United  States  under  the  fine  lead- 
ership of  John  McCormack.  I  have 
trusted  him  and  relied  upon  him  as  a 
gentleman  at  all  times  and  I  always  will. 
We  all  think  of  him  as  a  "team"  man. 
He  is  a  "team"  man  for  America.  He  is 
a  "team"  man  in  our  party.  We  think 
of  him  as  a  "team"  man  in  many  re- 
spects concerning  the  things  he  does. 
But  there  is  one  "team"  quality  that  he 
has  evidenced  in  his  lifetime  that  has 
not  yet  been  mentioned  here,  which  I 
appreciate  myself  as  a  happily  married 
man.  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
inspiration  in  seeing  the  love  and  affec- 
tion that  exists  between  Mr.  McCormack 
and  Mrs.  McCormack.  It  has  always 
been  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  observe 
that,  and  to  me  it  embodies  all  the  fine 
qualities  of  manhood  and  the  good 
Christian  life  of  a  great  American. 

So  I  am  happy  to  pay  this  tribute  to 
him  and  his  wonderful  wife. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  a  very  fine  contribution. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.    Mr.  speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.    Mcculloch.     Mr.   speaker.    I 
should  like  to  give  the  House  my  esti- 


mate of  my  good  friend,  John  McCor- 
mack. He  is  a  man  of  great  abiUty,  high 
courage,  and  complete  integrity.  He 
suits  me  and  I  am  notoriously  hard  to 
please. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPENCE.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  and  his  flne  speech 
about  our  Speaker  pro  tempore,  the  Hon- 
orable John  McCorbiack.  Mr.  McCor- 
mack has  shown  fine  quaUties  of  leader- 
ship. He  has  rendered  service  to  his 
party  that  cannot  be  estimated.  He  is  a 
patriotic  American  citizen  and  the  whole 
country  should  be  grateful  to  him  for 
the  services  he  has  rendered.  I  was  for 
him  the  first  time  he  was  a  candidate  for 
majority  leader  and  I  have  voted  for  him 
ever  since.  I  have  been  proud  of  the 
work  he  has  done  and  of  the  service  he 
has  rendered  not  only  to  our  party  but 
to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  McCormack  is  a  man  of  great 
ability.  He  has  an  alert  mind  and  ready 
wit.  He  has  courage  and  honor  that  is 
recognized  by  those  who  serve  with  him 
and  which  gives  him  great  infiuence  and 
prestige.  I  know  his  State  and  the  Na- 
tion are  grateful  to  him.  and  I  join  in 
all  the  good  things  that  have  been  said 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Albert,  about  our  able 
Speaker  pro  tempore. 
•  Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  very  dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 

Mr.    THORNBERRY.      Mr.    Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  my  Democratic  colleagues  who 
are  Members  of  the  Texas  delegation  in 
Congress.  I  am  happy  to  join  today  in 
paying  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  Acting 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  great  majority 
leader  of  the  House.  Mr.  McCormack. 
on  this  the  21st  anniversary  of  his  serv- 
ice as  majority  leader.    Mr.  McCormack 
is  a  man  who  can  be  an  idealist  and  a 
realist  at  the  same  time.    He  is  a  man 
with  a  great  heart  and  an  imderstanding 
of  all  the  problems  of  this  Nation.     I 
have  heard  him  say  many  times  that  he 
recognized  the  problems  of  those  of  us 
who  come  from  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  he  understands,  of  course,  that 
our  reaction  to  a  given  issue  might  be 
different  from  that  which  would  be  his. 
I  think  that  one  of  the  great  examples 
of  a  friendship  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween  Mr.  McCormack  and   the  great 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Sam 
Rayburn.  It  will  go  down  in  history,  I 
suspect,  as  one  of  the  finest  relation- 
ships that  exist  in  public  life,  their  abil- 
ity to  work  with  each  other,  coming  from 
different  sections,  as  they  do.  with  the 
knowledge  that  this  House  has  to  func- 
tion in  the  best  interests  of  our  country 
as  a  whole. 

Also  Mr.  McCormack  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  have  been 
fast  friends  from  the  time  that  the  Vice 
President,    the    Honorable    Lyndon    B. 
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Johnson,  came  to  this  House  as  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  congressional  district 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent.  I 
have  heard  the  majority  leader  tell  of 
his  fine  relationship  with  the  former  Vice 
President  and  former  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Honorable  John  N.  Gamer,  a 
relationship  which  he  has  never  for- 
gotten. 

So  we  are  happy  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  Mr.  McCoRMACK  on  his  21st  anniver- 
sary, not  only  because  of  his  great  rec- 
ord in  terms  of  years  but  because  of  his 
ability  to  work  with  people  in  order  to 
carry  out  smd  to  perform  what  is  best 
for  this  Nation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]. 

Blr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too, 
wish  to  Join  in  payini;  tribute  this  after- 
noon to  the  Acting  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  When  I  first  came 
to  this  body  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  placed  on  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  There  we  had  a  small 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Donable  Prop- 
erty, of  which  the  Acting  Speaker  was 
the  originator  and  its  developer  through 
the  years.  During  those  times  I  had  oc- 
casion to  spend  considerable  time  with 
the  Speaker,  and  he  took  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  time  with  me  as  a  new 
Member  of  Congress.  We  talked  one 
day  for  well  over  an  hour,  which  was  a 
great  honor  for  a  freshman  Member  of 
Congress.  In  the  course  of  that  delibera- 
tion we  found  a  common  interest  in  a 
great  man,  John  Foster  Dulles.  I  foimd 
that  the  Speaker  had  the  same  real  faith 
in  this  man,  who  led  our  foreign  policy 
during  6  years  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. We  shared  the  conviction  that 
this  man  had  masterfully  served  the  Na- 
tion and  the  free  world.  Aroimd  this 
highly  regarded  man  I  found  a  real 
warmth  and  friendship  with  our  Speaker 
which  has  not  diminished.  I  am  sure 
that  that  friendship  and  that  warmth 
will  continue  over  the  years.  I  pay  him 
high  tribute  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  dean  of  the 
gentlewomen  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  a  Member  from  the  distaff 
side  of  the  House  to  join  in  this  de- 
lightful anniversary.  For  myself  I  think 
there  is  no  one  in  the  House  who  has 
shown  more  courtesy  to  the  women  than 
the  Speaker  pro  temopre. 

It  is  his  coming  of  age  today,  21  years. 
I  was  21  last  January.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  is  21  years  since  I  came 
here.  Between  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
quite  a  record.  As  I  go  back  to  the  very 
early  days  of  my  service.  I  recall  there 
was  a  war  on.  We  needed  nurses  very 
badly.  I  put  in  a  bill  for  nursing  and 
for  nurses,  but  I  could  not  move  it  at 
all.  Then  I  met  up  with  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  In  the  hall  one  day  and  I 
said,  "I  don't  know  what  I  am  going 
to  do."  He  said.  "Why  don't  you  ask 
me?"  So  I  did.  That  bill  went  through 
whizzing,  and  there  was  not  a  vote  that 
I  remember  against  it.  I  remember  be- 
ing told  then  in  the  innocence  of  my 
youth  in  the  House  that  that  was  some- 


thing special.     Everyone  seemed  eager 
to  see  the  bill  pass. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  once  again  as  an  individual, 
as  all  of  the  soldiers  of  that  war  thank 
you,  as  well  as  the  nurses  who  went  In 
at  that  time.  You  were  most  kind,  you 
were  most  generous,  you  were  deeply 
understanding.  So  you  have  continued 
to  be. 

I  want  to  add  my  brief  mite  to  all  the 
good  things  that  have  been  spoken  of 
you  today,  in  which  I  join. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri   [Mr.  BollingI. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  Join  here 
today  in  this  most  deserved  tribute  to 
our  distinguished  Speaker  pro  tempore. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, it  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  then  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments  So  I 
early  had  opportimity  to  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  and  his 
great  ability.  Some  years  ago,  I  had  the 
privilege  and  the  honor  of  introducing 
Honorable  John  McCormack  to  a  group 
here  in  Washington,  and  I  said  then, 
what  I  repeat  now,  that  in  all  his  serv- 
ice to  all  the  causes  that  he  hsis  served — 
his  God,  his  country,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Democratic  Party — he 
has  always  been  motivated  by  the  same 
thing,  and  that  is  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience.  So.  to  me,  it  is  a  very  real 
privilege  to  have  the  opportimlty  to  Join 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  oth- 
ers In  paying  this  tribute  to  our  Speaker 
pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GrkenI. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  our  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert],  in  con- 
gratulating our  Speaker  pro  tempore,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  John  W. 
McCormack.  on  this  the  21st  anniversary 
of  his  election  as  majority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  the  Phil- 
adelphia delegation,  are  very  thankful 
for  the  friendship  we  have  had  with  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  John 
McCormack,  since  we  arrived  on  the 
scene  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
some  16  years  ago.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  John  McCormack,  has 
always  been  a  great  friend.  He  has  been 
a  great  fighter  for  the  administration. 
He  has  been  a  great  fighter  for  his  party 
and  he  makes  every  sacrifice  that  is  nec- 
essary to  help  his  fellow  Members  of  the 
Congress.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  you  personally  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  Mr.  McCormack, 
for  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  being 
counted  as  one  of  your  friends.  I  know 
that  I  am  speaking  for  the  entire  Phila- 
delphia delegation  when  I  wish  to  our 
esteemed  leader,  Mr.  McCormack,  and  to 
Mrs.  McCormack  Godspeed  and  good 
wishes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morss]. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  humility  that  I  rise  as  a  new 
Member  of  this  body  to  Join  in  tribute 
to  one  of  the  great  Americans.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  know  our  Speaker  pro 
tempore  for  a  numt)er  of  years  even 
though  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  only  9  months.  My  predeces- 
sor representing  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts was  a  lady  of  great  discrimination, 
and  the  affection  and  respect  that  she 
had  for  Mr.  McCormack  knew  no 
bounds.  In  my  relationship  with  our 
distinguished  Sj^eaker  pro  tempore,  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  who  fears 
God.  who  loves  America,  a  man  who  is 
devoted  to  his  party  and  who  has  cer- 
tainly earned  the  friend.ship  of  all  of  us. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  that  friendship. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland). 

A   CHEAT  statesman:    JOHN  W.   M'CORMACK 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  the  acting  majority  leader  in  this 
magnificent  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
American. 

I  have  been  a  friend  of  John  McCor- 
mack since  my  service  here  in  the  House, 
and  knew  him  for  a  few  years  prior  to 
my  coming  here  to  Congress  In  1953.  I 
know  of  no  man  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  who  has  been  a  more 
dedicated  or  devoted  public  servant  than 
he  has  been.  The  honors  which  have 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  his  own  dis- 
trict, of  course,  could  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  people  of  every 
district  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. I  come  from  western  Massa- 
chusetts and,  of  course,  John  McCor- 
mack Is  not  the  Congressman  from  our 
area  but  in  a  sense  we  have  looked  upon 
John  McCormack  as  our  Congressman 
at  Large  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  He  has  been  ever  willing 
to  help  all  of  the  new  Members  that  I 
have  seen  arrive  here  In  the  9  years  that 

I  have  served  In  this  body.  He  has  been 
anxious  to  give  them  little  tidbits  of 
information  and  little  articles  and  stories 
for  them  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  which  might  help  them  back 
home  In  their  own  districts.  He  has 
been  ever  ready  to  call  a  member  of  a 
committee  and  to  say  there  Is  a  particu- 
lar member  who  has  a  problem  In  his 
district,  and  you  are  sitting  In  the  com- 
mittee and  can  help  him — will  you  go 
along?  This  has  been.  I  think,  the  hall- 
mark of  his  success  in  this  body  Insofar 
as  the  esteem  and  regard  of  his  fellow 
Members  is  concerned. 

Fortunate  parliaments  and  nations 
that  sense  Impending  years  of  crises 
choose  great  statesmen  to  guide  them. 
The  House  of  Representatives  on  this  day 
21  years  ago.  shortly  before  World  War 

II  began,  chose  John  William  McCor- 
mack to  be  House  majority  leader; 
through  the  treacherous  years  since  then, 
he  has  time  and  time  again  proved  to 
be  a  great  statesman. 

Through  the  Roosevelt,  the  Truman, 
the  Elsenhower,  and  now  the  Kennedy 
years.  John  McCormack  has  participated 
in  the  most  important  councils  of  our 
Nation  and  has  profoundly  influenced 
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the  fate  of  our  United  States,  its  friends, 
and  Its  enemies. 

This  man.  who  has  been  House  ma- 
jority leader  longer  than  any  predeces- 
sor, has  long  fought  for  legislation  to 
strengthen  our  country  domestically  and 
internationally. 

His  early  years  as  House  majority  lead- 
er, the  same  years  that  Sam  Raybum 
was  starting  his  long  and  distinguished 
tenure  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  were 
filled  with  responsibilities  brought  on 
by  the  Second  World  War.  During  those 
times,  he  promoted  legislation  to  convert 
and  control  manpower,  to  get  money  and 
supplies  for  the  war  effort,  to  formulate 
reasonable  labor  policies,  and  to  establish 
price  controls.  John  McCoRBtACK  fought 
intense  battles  over  the  pay-as-you-go 
Income  tax  plan,  and  fought  particularly 
hard  for  subsidies  to  deserving  businesses 
and  for  the  soldiers  ballot.  He  was  an 
important  backer  of  the  lend-lease  bill, 
and  he  led  the  movement  for  temperate 
antlstrike  legislation  In  wartime. 

John  McCormack,  even  before  World 
War  II  began,  was  famous  for  his  patriot- 
Ism  and  his  exposure  of  Communist  and 
Fascist  activities  to  this  country.  Also, 
as  a  leading  member  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  he  was  widely 
known  for  his  knowledge  of  taxes  and 
other  financial  matters.  Before  he  came 
to  Congress,  he  was  known  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Massachusetts  State 
Legislature  in  which  he  served  for  10 
years,  and  In  the  Massachusetts  Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

After  the  Second  World  War.  John 
McCormack  helped  lead  the  fight  to  re- 
peal the  emergency  grants  of  power  to 
the  President,  to  abolish  the  war  agen- 
cies, and  to  reestablish  the  constitutional 
position  that  Congress  had  before  the 
war. 

When  the  cold  war  started,  John  Mc- 
CowMkCK.  directed  the  passage  of  the 
Marshall  plan  for  aid  to  Europe,  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
bill  and  program,  measures  for  aid  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  system,  and  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

In  recent  times,  John  McCormack  has 
been  in  or  behind  almost  every  major 
congressional  battle,  from  civil  rights  to 
foreign  aid. 

Through  his  efforts  and  accomplish- 
ments. John  McCormack  has  built  a 
growing  legend  about  himself;  few 
monuments  are  as  tall. 

John  McCormack  could  have  had 
higher  honors  In  our  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  He  could  have  been 
mayor  of  Boston  without  any  dlfBculty. 
He  could  have  gone  to  the  Senate  long 
before  others  went  who  are  now  In 
higher  places;  but  he  chose  to  stay  in 
this  body  because,  as  Sam  Rayburn  said, 
this  is  a  great  body,  and  he  loves  It  very 
much.  He  loves  the  people  who  are 
"here,  and  the  manner  In  which  he  has 
served  Indicates  that  this  Is  precisely  the 
kind  of  service  he  has  given  In  all  the 
years  of  his  membership  here. 

So,  as  one  who  is  Indebted  to  him  for 
advice,  counsel,  assistance,  and  the  help 
he  has  given  to  me,  I  am  delighted  to 
join  with  the  other  Members  of  this 
body  in  paying  this  great  tribute  to  him 
on  the  occasion  of  his  21st  anniversary 


as  majority  leader  of  this  House.  I  also 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  McCormack 
for  her  devotion  and  companionship  to 
our  majority  leader  during  his  many 
long  anxious  hours  and  years  of  trial  and 
tribulation  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  in 
World  War  II  and  the  subsequent  cold 
war  years.  We  all  know  of  their  love 
and  mutual  understanding  and  pray 
God  that  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack will  enjoy  many  more  years  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentlanan 
frcm  Massachusetts. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  ChbnowethI. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa and  my  other  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  great  American,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  John  Mc- 
Cormack, our  Speaker  pro  tempore,  on 
the  21st  anniversary  of  his  election  as 
majority  leader  of  the  House. 

When  I  came  to  the  House  20  years 
ago  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  was  then  serving  as  ma- 
jority leader.  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity over  the  years  to  observe  the  skill- 
ful manner  in  which  he  has  handled 
many  difficult  situations  during  his  serv- 
ice as  majority  leader  of  the  House. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  John  McCormack  on  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Exec- 
utive Departments.    I  was  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  Investigating  expendi- 
tures   in    the    State    Department.    The 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     [Mr. 
McCormack]  was  a  most  valuable  and 
Important  member  of  that  subcommittee, 
and  I  greatly  enjoyed  working  with  him. 
Through  that  association  I  learned  to 
appreciate  his  many  sterling   qualities 
and  to  know  him  better.     During  the 
past  3  years  I  have  served  with  him  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  I  feel  confident  that  when 
the  history  of  the  8j>ace  age  Is  written 
the  name  of  John  McCormack  will  be 
prominently  mentioned  as  a  pioneer  in 
our  space  program,  and  one  who  deserves 
much  of  the  credit  for  our  achievements 
In  outer  space    He  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  and  energy  to  making 
the  United  States  supreme  In  the  space 
race.    I  have  observed  his  deep  devotion 
to  this  Nation  and  his  concern  for  our 
survival  in  this  critical  period  of  world 
history. 

It  has  been  a  delightful  experience  to 
know  John  McCormack.  He  Is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  this  House  and  I  have  deep 
affection  for  him.  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  the  many  courtesies  he  has  extended 
to  me,  and  which  his  continued  success 
and  much  happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  and  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Roowry]. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  be- 
half of  the  Members  of  the  Democratic 
delegation  from  Brooklyn  and  myself  I 
should  like  to  add  a  brief  but  nonethe- 
less sincere  word  expressing  feUcitations 
on  the  occasion  of  the  2lst  anniversary 
of  the  majority  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack. 


I  have  come  to  know  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  John  McCormack. 
quite  well  over  these  many  years.  I 
should  always  be  grateful  to  him  for  the 
many  words  of  splendid  advice  he  has 
given  me  over  those  years.  We  all  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
John  McCormack,  is  a  most  effective, 
highly  conscientious  public  servant,  who 
has  made  the  House  of  Representatives 
his  life.  When  we  discuss  his  hard  work 
and  his  devotion  to  his  duties  as  the 
majority  leader  for  21  years  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  his  beloved 
helpmate,  Mrs.  McCormack,  is  entitled 
to  some  of  the  credit,  too,  because  she  is 
John's  constant,  faithful  companion  and 
consultant.  John  and  Mrs.  McCormack 
are  a  charming  couple,  and  it  has  been 
a  real  pleasure  to  have  known  them  over 
these  many  years.  With  God's  blessing, 
I  wish  them  many,  many  more  years  of 
good  health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota IVSx.  Andersen]. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  23  years  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  In  this  great  body 
I  have  seen  probably  1,000  men  and 
women  ccane  and  go  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  In  all  that  time  there  has  been 
a  man  of  greater  Integrity,  a  more  splen- 
did gentleman  or  a  greater  American 
than  the  Acting  Speaker  of  the  House, 
John  W.  McCormack.  I  have  the  high- 
est respect  for  htm.  May  he  have  a  great 
many  more  years  to  enjoy  the  success  he 
so  rightftilly  deserves. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Whttkner]. 

Mr.  WHl'l'KNER.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for 
taking  this  time  to  felicitate  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  pro  tempore  on  the 
21st  aimlversary  of  his  becoming  major- 
ity leader  of  the  UJS.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   This  is  not  only  the  21  years 
of    his    role    as    majority    leader,    but, 
whether  our  Speaker  pro  tempore  re- 
alizes it  or  not.  this  is  also  the  21st  year 
of  my  great  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
being  acquainted  with  him.     It  was  in 
May  1940,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that 
he  came  to  my  community  with  the  then 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  11th  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  to  speak  at  a 
meeting  over  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  presiding.     He  brought  with  him  at 
that    time    his   very    lovely   lady,   Mrs. 
McCormack,  whom  our  friend  from  New 
York     [Mr.    Rooney)     has    mentioned. 
Throughout  these  years  Mrs.  Whitener 
and  I  have  had  the  very  great  privilege  of 
being  a  friend  of  these  two  wonderful 
and  lovable  people. 

During  World  War  II— even  though 
our  friend,  the  Speaker  pro  tempore, 
probaJ>ly  does  not  remember — I  was  the 
recipient  of  two  or  three  letters  from 
him.  As  we  corresponded  during  the 
war,  I  thought  how  wonderful  it  was 
that  one  as  busy  as  he  would  take  the 
time  to  write  to  one  who  was  from  an- 
other part  of  the  country. 

Five  years  ago  when  I  was  honored 
to  come  here  to  serve  with  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  pro  tempore  and  the 
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other  Member*  of  the  Houie  of  Repre- 
ientatlve»,  one  of  the  first  to  greet  me 
WM  thl»  friend  whom  I  had  known  from 
havlnf  met  him  In  1940.  and  during  an- 
other viait  to  our  eommunlty  when  he 
fpoke  at  the  commencement  exerdiea 
at  one  of  our  great  collegea,  Belmont 
Abbey  College  In  Belmont,  KC. 

On  the  morning  of  my  arrival  here 
In  my  new  office,  how  honored  I  wa», 
and  how  honored  my  friends  were,  that 
he  took  the  time  to  come  by  the  office 
to  viait  and  to  welcome  me  to  the  Con- 
greaa.  and  to  say  "Hello"  to  the  friends 
frwn  home  who  had  come  here  to  join 
me  as  I  commenced  congressional  serv- 
ice. 

I  could  say  many,  many  things  which 
are  in  my  heart,  but  I  know  others  would 
like  to  speak.  I  can  only  say  I  believe 
those  indications  or  considerations  that 
this  great  man  gives  to  one  who  perhaps 
is  imdeserving  of  that  sort  of  considera- 
tion marks  him  as  the  type  of  man  we 
know  him  to  be.  He  is  one  who  is 
thoughtful  of  others  while  at  the  same 
time  fully  measuring  up  to  all  of  the  ter- 
rible responsibilities  of  leadership  in  a 
great  nation  in  time  of  war  and  in  time 
of  peace. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  21st  birthday,  one  is  supposed 
to  become  of  age.  A  few  days  ago  we 
passed  a  bill  that  said  when  you  had  at- 
tained 21  years  of  age  you  were  permitted 
to  vote  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  But 
the  gentleman  whom  we  are  honoring  at 
this  time  became  of  age  many,  many 
years  ago.  That  fact  was  recognized 
when  the  members  of  his  party  elected 
him  as  majority  leader  21  years  ago 
today. 

On  this  anniversary  I  would  like  to 
join  with  his  friends  in  congratulating 
him  and  wishing  him  well.  In  this  day 
and  age  when  people  are  even  afraid  to 
put  their  convictions  down  on  paper,  it 
is  a  privilege  to  know  and  to  be  associ- 
ated with  a  man  whose  word  is  his  bond. 
The  reputation  of  John  W.  McCormack 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  that 
of  a  person  who  will  tell  you  that  he  will 
or  will  not  do  something,  and  keep  his 
word.  John  W.  McCormack's  word  is 
worth  more  than  gold  or  precious  stones, 
higher  tribute  cannot  be  paid  to  any 
man.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  and  do 
business  with  John  W.  McCormack. 

I  wish  him  not  only  for  the  present 
but  for  the  future  everything  that  his 
li6&rt  dcsirps 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  every  Member  of  this  body  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  joins  in  his  heart 
in  the  salute  which  is  being  accorded 
today  to  a  great  American,  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  McCormack,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. A  great  leader  of  his  party, 
and  one  of  the  principal  architects  of  its 
policies — having  served  on  more  than 
one  occasion  as  chairman  of  the  plat- 
form committee  in  national  conven- 
tions— John  McCormack  has  won  the  re- 
gard and  respect  of  all  his  colleagues  as 


an  even  greater  patriot  and  American. 
He  has  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  in  this  Hous«  that  his  principles 
and  his  convictions  are  above  section 
and  above  party. 

Always  a  man  of  his  word,  Jokm 
McCoaMACx  has  also  won  the  affection 
and  respect  of  his  colleagues  as  a  man  of 
character,  of  Integrity,  of  courage  and  of 
devotion  to  Ood.  to  duty  and  to  country. 
I  have  treasured  the  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing with  him  In  this  body,  and  I  am  sure 
America  is  a  better  and  a  stronger  nation 
today  because  of  his  long  and  construc- 
tive service. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert], 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  was  one  of  the  trusted  lieu- 
tenants of  my  father  when  he  was 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  so 
happens  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  rather  intimately  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  President  and  the 
majority  leader.  I  remember  well  in 
1945  when  I  returned  for  the  fourth  in- 
auguration, it  was  obvious,  I  think,  to 
many  who  saw  that  inauguration  that 
my  father  was  not  well.  I  remem- 
ber saying  to  him  as  I  left  to  re- 
turn to  the  Pacific  that  I  hoped  some- 
how that  he  would  not  feel  that  any  of 
the  problems  which  he  was  facing  and 
would  have  to  face  would  become  over- 
bearing. I  always  remember  what  he 
said  to  me  about  John  McCormack.  He 
said,  "In  the  first  place,  John  McCor- 
mack has  been  a  great  leader  from  a  po- 
litical sense.  But,  better  than  that,  he 
has  been  a  true  friend,  a  friend  who 
would  always  tell  me  the  facts  and  the 
truth.  There  are  not  too  many  of  that 
kind  of  people  in  political  life." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity and  the  privilege  of  saying  to 
John  McCormack  that,  as  the  son  of  a 
father  who  was  close  to  him  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country,  I  know  my  father 
considered  John  McCormack  to  be  one 
of  the  great  statesmen  those  many  years 
ago,  and  after  all  of  this  time,  if  he 
could  be  here,  I  am  sure  he  would  say 
to  John  McCormack  and,  yes,  to  Mrs. 
McCormack.  that  here  was  a  man  who 
had  the  ability  to  grow  with  his  coun- 
try, to  meet  its  ever-changing  needs  and 
ever-changing  vistas  which  the  challenge 
of  our  time  has  brought  to  his  and  my 
beloved  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  speak  not  only 
for  myself,  but  for  all  of  my  family 
when  I  say  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  this  well-deserved 
tribute  to  a  great  American. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  in  the  tribute  which  we 
are  today  paying  to  John  W.  McCor- 
mack, of  Massachusetts,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  21st  anniversary  as  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


It  Is  indeed  fitting  that  at  the  close 
of  this  session  we  pause  and  pay  our  re- 
specU  to  a  man  who  for  many  years  has 
been  guiding  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government,  and  the  day-to-day 
program  of  this  assembly.  This  is  no 
easy  task.  It  brings  with  it  increased 
responsibilities  and  few  rewards.  And 
from  time  to  time  It  can  bring  conflicts 
when  those  of  us  on  these  benches  do  not 
always  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  and  at- 
tempt to  reject  his  counsel.  But  what- 
ever differences  of  opinion  these  con- 
flict* create,  our  respect  for  his  Integrity 
is  made  the  stronger  and  no  Member  of 
this  body  is  held  in  higher  esteem  than 
he. 

My  State  of  Massachusetts  is  the  home 
of  many  fine  men  who  enrich  our  so- 
ciety. John  McCormack  is  one  of  them. 
But  we  do  not  selfishly  claim  him  for 
ourselves  alone — it  would  be  wrong  of  us 
to  do  so.  He  belongs  as  a  leader  in  our 
Nation.  We  pay  tribute  to  him  today 
as  an  American  who  has  spent  years  in 
devoted  and  dedicated  service  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  his 
country.  We  congratulate  him  on  this 
anniversary  and  wish  him  many  more 
decades  of  good  health  in  which  to  serve 
this  House.  To  him,  and  his  loyal  part- 
ner, Mrs.  McCormack.  we  wish  them 
health  and  happiness  together  so  that 
in  the  golden  years  of  life  they  may  har- 
vest the  rich  dividends  and  spiritual 
satisfaction  so  ably  earned  as  an  incident 
of  dedicated  loyalty  to  their  family,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  this  great 
Nation  of  ours. 

Mr.    STRATTON.     Mr.   Speaker,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.     STRATTON.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 
would  like  to  join  in  these  tributes  that 
are  being  paid  today  to  our  distinguished 
Si>eaker  pro  tempore.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  too  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
him  and  to  come  to  know  him  almost  21 
years  ago  when  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
as  an  assistant  to  a  Congressman  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.    I  remember 
being  impressed  not  only  with  the  way  in 
which  John  McCormack  and  his  office 
staff  went  out  of  their  way  to  be  helpful 
to  a  new  Congressman  and  to  his  staff, 
but  also  with  the  dynamic  and  forceful 
leadership   which  he   exhibited  on   the 
floor  of  this  House,  as  I  sat  occasionally 
watching  in  the  gallery  and  had  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  his  efforts  to  build 
up  the  strength  of  this  Nation  against 
the  Nazi  threats  from  abroad.     And  I 
also  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the 
forceful    leadership    which    our    great 
majority  leader  gave  President  Roose- 
velt, to  which  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  RoosivELTl  has  just  referred. 
So  it  was  a  very  special  privilege  for 
me.  some  18  years  later,  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  to 
have  the  chance  to  come  back  here  again 
as  a  Member  of  this  body  from  the  great 
State  of  New  York.    And  I  was  pleased, 
though  not  of  course  at  all  surprised,  to 
find  that  John  McCormack  was  still,  18 
years  later,  providing  the  same  forceful 
and  dynamic  brand  of  leadership  to  this 
Congress  that  he  had  provided  back  in 
the  dark  days  of  1941  and  1942.     He  is  a 
great   and   dynamic    party   leader   but, 
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more  than  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  Johw  Mc- 
CoR  m  ACK  is  a  great  American.  I  want  to 
say  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  know  him 
for  these  21  years  and  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege to  serve  with  him  as  a  Member  of 
this  great  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr,  EVIN8.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
t:entleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee, 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  Join  with  the  acting  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Albert]  and  other  colleagues,  in 
paying  a  tribute  to  our  distinguished 
Acting  Speaker.  Hon.  John  W.  McCor- 
mack, of  Massachusetts. 

John  W.  McCo«mack  is  a  great  leader, 
a  gentleman  In  the  truest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  a  great  American.  I  am  proud 
to  be  his  friend.  Although  a  native  son 
of  Massachusetts  and  a  great  Repre- 
sentative of  his  people  and  his  State, 
there  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  re- 
emphasize  about  the  character  and 
service  of  John  McCormack  and  that  is 
that  he  is  not  a  man  who  is  provincial 
in  his  outlook,  but  he  has  a  national 
point  of  view.  He  is  an  all-American. 
As  one  of  the  truly  great  leaders  of  this 
House  of  all  times  I  am  pleased  that  I  am 
privileged  to  Join  with  others  in  saluting 
John  W.  McCormack — a  legislator  with 
a  heart  of  gold.  I  want  to  wish  for  John, 
our  leader,  many  more  years  of  service 
In  this  Congress.  Congressman  McCor- 
mack has  earned  many  honors  in  his 
lifetime  but  there  are  other  honors 
which  he  justly  deserves  to  earn  as  a 
great  Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
sat  here  during  this  hour  of  magnifi- 
cent and  deserved  tributes  being  so  cor- 
dially made  to  John  McCormack,  I 
realize  that  I  cannot  even  think  of 
matching  these  magnificently  worded 
expressions  of  faith,  trust,  admiration, 
appreciation,  and  good  will  for  the  won- 
derful services  of  Hon.  John  McCor- 
mack. So  I  humbly  say  this:  I  join  in 
and  adopt  for  myself  every  word  that 
has  been  here  spoken  about  you,  my 
great  friend,  John  McCormack,  and  I 
want  to  multiply  all  their  tributes  to  you 
10.000  times  10. 

I  think  of  John  McCormack  in  two 
particular  ways,  as  a  result  of  these 
privileged  15  years  that  I  have  been  here 
as  a  Member  with  him.  First,  as  a  friend 
who  has  always  made  allowances  and 
always  understood;  and  as  one  who  has 
always  been  a  booster  of  other  Members 
of  the  House  John  McCormack  has  no 
peer.  Second,  I  think  of  John  McCor- 
mack as  truly  a  great  and  able  humani- 
tarian. Mrs.  Doyle  Joins  me  in  these 
words  of  tribute  to  him  because  she, 
too,  thinks  of  John  McCormack  as  I  do. 
We  both  give  greetings  to  you,  John 
McCormack,  and  to  your  lovely  wife,  and 
hope  you  will  live  many  more  years  and 
stay  In  at  least  the  same  position  you 
are  in  now.   We  felicitate  you. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yJeld? 


Mr.  ALBERT.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  West  Virginia  delegation  I 
rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  great  American.  To  me  he  is 
emblematic  of  those  qualities  which 
have  made  this  a  great  Nation,  tboae 
qualities  of  Integrity  and  honor,  justice, 
love,  and  mercy.  I  think  he  Is  one  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  knowing  through  the  years.  And 
when  history  gives  its  final  Judgment  of 
his  actions  and  his  deeds  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  ranked  with  the  great  statesmen 
of  this  land,  a.s  a  leader  of  his  party,  and 
not  only  of  his  party,  but  of  all  the  di- 
verse groups  that  make  up  America,  the 
land  to  which  all  Uie  free  peoples  are 
looking.  John  McCormack  has  that 
vision  and  that  foresight  to  meet  the 
challenge  and  to  help  all  of  us  as  lead- 
ers of  our  people  to  meet  this  great  chal- 
lenge in  the  i^ace  age.  I  look  to  him  for 
leadership,  as  does  every  other  Member 
of  this  House. 

I  say  to  him  and  his  good  wife,  may 
your  pathway  through  life  from  here  on 
lie  through  green  pastures  and  beside  the 
still  waters.  I  am  sure  that  the  blessed 
wishes  of  every  sincere  person  of  this 
House  will  go  with  you. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  O'KonskiI. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
dean  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation,  and 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Wisconsin 
delegation  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we 
want  to  join  in  this  well-earned  tribute 
being  paid  to  John  McCormack.  We 
wish  him  Godspeed  and  good  luck. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  IMr.  iNOxnri). 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  small 
but  sincere  voice  of  the  50th  State  of 
the  Union,  Hawaii,  joins  this  House  in 
paying  tribute  to  Mr.  McCormack.  We 
are  grateful  to  him  for  his  many  gifts — 
the  gift  of  friendship,  the  gift  of  under- 
standing, the  gift  of  leadership.  To  you. 
our  beloved  John  McCormack,  in  beiialf 
of  the  people  of  Hawaii  I  say  "Aloha." 

CEKXRAL    LEAVI   TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  permission 
to  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  and  all  Members  who  have 
spoken  today  may  be  permitted  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  join  in  this 
merited  tribute  to  our  majority  leader 
and  Speaker  pro  tempore,  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack. This  distinguished  son  of 
Massachusetts  entered  Congress  just  one 
term  following  my  entrance  to  this  great 
body.  He  and  I  have  enjoyed  a  warm 
and  close  friendship  throughout  these 
many  years.  We  have  worked  together, 
without  regard  to  partisanship,  on  mat- 
ters affecting  the  welfare  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  England,  and  of  our  com- 
mon country  as  well.  He  has  always 
been  a  kind  and   generous  man,  ever 


ready  and  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  his  colleagues  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  whenever  they  bad  a  just  and  mer- 
itorious cause. 

John  McCormack  has  been  a  stanch 
fighter  for  real  Americanism.  Dedicated 
Democrat  though  be  Is.  he  never  permit- 
ted partisanship  to  interfere  with  what 
he  consclentlotisly  believed  to  be  In  the 
best  Interests  of  his  beloved  country. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  indus- 
trious and  hard-woiicing  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  he  loves 
soweU. 

On  this  21st  anniversary  of  his  service 
as  majority  leader,  I  extend  him  and 
Mrs.  McCormack  my  felicitation  and 
best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of  good 
health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  a  distin- 
guished American,  the  Honorable  John 
W.  McCoaMACK,  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore, from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  accolades  expressed  here  today 
are,  primarily,  manifestations  of  his  im- 
usual  talents  of  leadership.  It  is  in  this 
role  that  his  fame  has  rightly  become 
known.  Certainly  in  the  arena  of  de- 
bate, he  has  few  peers.  He  is  a  fighter, 
yet,  not  belligerent.  He  is  firm  but  not 
inconsiderate  of  another's  view.  He  can 
be  a  stout  antagonist  without  being  an- 
tagonistic. Of  him.  these  qualities  are 
well  known. 

Still,  when  I  think  of  John  McCor- 
mack it  is  not  to  these  qualities  that  my 
thoughts  are  directed,  as  admirable  as 
they  might  be.  I  look  more  to  his  inner 
self  than  to  his  apparent  characteristics 
which  we  have  all  observed. 

First,  he  is  a  religious  man  and  a 
devoted  husband.  These  aspects  of  his 
life  are  so  interwoven  that  they  emerge 
as  one  when  I  think  of  him.  To  him, 
these  are  personal  and  precious  values 
and  he  accords  to  them  both  a  high  de- 
gree of  respect  and  devotion.  They  are 
the  spring  from  which  many  fine  quali- 
ties emerge.    These  he  treasures  most. 

Another  rich  treasure  to  him  is  his 
word.  This,  once  given,  is  to  him  a 
solemn  obligation.  It  is  a  bond  not 
lightly  given  but,  once  committed,  is 
immutable  and  executed  to  the  fullness 
of  his  power. 

There  is  another  quality  which  he  has 
that  has  always  impressed  me.  He  al- 
ways has  time,  no  matter  how  occupied 
he  might  be,  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
While  he  is  the  Democratic  leader,  I 
have  heard  many  Republicans  extol  this 
virtue  which  he  exercised  in  their  behalf. 
More  than  just  listen,  he  also  acts  as 
effectively  as  he  can.  Somehow  I  feel 
that  after  he  has  cooperated  in  this  re- 
gard, he  emerges  with  as  much  satisfac- 
tion as  the  one  upon  whom  the  favor 
was  bestowed. 

More  can  be  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  this 
man.  Yet,  these  are  reasons  enough  for 
me  to  rise  today  and  join  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
man  I  like  to  call  my  friend. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
longtime  friend  of  our  esteemed  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  John 
McCormack,  majority  leader  and  serving 
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temporarily  as  Speaker  of  the  House.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  join  in  the  heartfelt 
tribute  of  respect  and  affection  being 
tendered  our  distinguished  colleague  on 
the  21st  anniversary  of  his  election  as 
majority  leader. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  make  the 
acquaintanceship  of  John  McCormack 
in  the  early  1930"s  in  my  capacity  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  for  three 
consecutive  terms.  The  bonds  of  friend- 
ship grew  stronger  upon  my  election  to 
Congress  in  1938  as  a  Member  of  the  76th 
Congress  at  a  time  when  John  McCor- 
mack had  served  nearly  six  full  terms  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Despite 
the  fact  that  we  are  of  a  different  politi- 
cal faith,  we  have  always  maintained 
the  highest  mutual  respect  for  each  other 
and  for  our  individual  principles.  This 
experience  has  been  the  lot  of  many  of 
us.  "on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,"  who 
regard  John  McCormack  with  respect 
and  affection  for  the  important  place  he 
occupies  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  While  one  may  differ  with  John 
McCormack 's  viewpoint,  there  is  never 
any  question  over  his  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose or  his  dedication  to  the  highest 
American  ideals. 

When  I  resigned  my  seat  in  Congress 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  78th  Con- 
gress to  report  for  active  military  serv- 
ice in  World  War  II.  I  recall  the  warm 
words  of  farewell  from  the  lips  of  our 
colleague.  John  McCormack.  During 
the  military  campaign  in  the  Pacific 
area,  I  heard  from  John  McCormack 
from  time  to  time  and  his  letters  con- 
tained a  lot  of  encouragement. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  a  stalwart 
son  in  John  McCormack  and  as  evidence 
of  his  high  regard  in  Democratic  Party 
circles,  the  fact  that  he  has  served  as 
Democratic  whip,  majority  leader  and  is 
temporarily  serving  by  appointment  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
attests  the  honors  bestowed  upon  him 
by  his  fellow  Democrats.  In  conclusion, 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  in 
the  salute  to  my  good  friend.  John  Mc- 
Cormack. on  this  important  suiniversary 
in  his  public  life  and  to  wish  him  con- 
tinued success  and  a  full  measure  of 
contentment. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  tribute  to  a  great  American, 
Mr.  McCormack,  on  the  21st  anniversary 
of  his  election  as  majority  leader.  He 
has  done  a  splendid  job. 

A  few  days  ago  we  paid  similar  tribute 
to  another  great  American,  Mr.  Raybttrn, 
on  the  21st  anniversary  of  his  election 
as  Speaker  of  the  House.  America  has 
been  fortunate  to  have  these  men.  They 
are  true  Americans. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  21st  aimtversary  of  our  be- 
loved colleague  John  W.  McCormack  as 
our  majority  leader.  That  John  McCor- 
mack has  been  our  leader  so  long  is  a 
tribute  not  only  to  his  outstanding  abil- 
ity but  to  the  excellence  of  our  system 
of  Government  which  hais  kept  so  dedi- 
cated and  able  a  public  servant  in  the 
position  where  his  great  talents  could 
be  used  so  well  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Government  and  our  people. 


John  McCormack's  entire  career  has 
been  brilliantly  marked  by  his  devotion 
to  public  service  in  many  capacities,  be- 
ginning with  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives,  and  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senate  where  he  became  the 
Democratic  leader,  as  well  as  by  his  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  I  consider  it 
an  honor  and  a  great  privilege  to  serve 
in  the  Congress  under  his  brilliant 
leadership,  and  I  am  proud  and  happy 
to  number  myself  one  of  his  close  per- 
sonal friends  and  admirers  as  well  as 
his  associate  in  this  great  legislative 
body. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  praising  a 
really  great  American,  John  McCormack. 
Of  course,  everything  said  about  him  is 
true.  But  the  greatest  impression  Mr. 
McCormack  has  made  upon  me  is  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  man  of  integrity.  John 
McCormack  is  a  man  who  keeps  his 
word.  You  can  always  depend  upon 
him  when  he  makes  a  promise.  His 
honesty  at  all  times  is  beyond  question. 
America  and  the  world  need  more  men 
like  John  McCormack. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  indebted 
to  our  beloved  majority  leader  for  his 
dedication  to  all  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  last  21  years.  I  salute  John  Mc- 
Cormack for  his  courage,  his  statesman- 
ship, his  integrity,  and  his  Americanism. 
For  the  past  21  years,  as  the  majority 
leader  of  this  great  body  he  has  been  an 
able  and  f arseeing  instrument  of  history. 
Congratulations  to  John  McCormack 
and  best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of 
distinguished  service  to  his  country. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  add  my  few  words  to  the 
many  expressions  of  appreciation  uttered 
here  today.  I.  too.  have  a  thousand 
reasons  to  be  grateful  to  our  distin- 
guished Speaker  pro  tempore. 

Not  the  least  of  these  was  his  invalu- 
able help  in  the  difficult  and  historic  ef- 
fort which  resulted  in  the  addition  of 
two  shining  new  stars  to  the  American 
flag. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  long  remember 
this  date.  September  26,  1961.  It  is  the 
21st  armiversary  of  your  election  to  the 
high  office  of  majority  leader.  More  than 
that,  however,  it  is  the  date  on  which 
the  great  House  of  Representatives 
poured  out  its  heart  to  you.  a  great  Amer- 
ican statesman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  pay 
my  respects  to  our  majority  leader  and 
Speaker  pro  tempore  the  Honorable  John 
W.  McCormack,  of  Massachusetts. 

My  people  in  Kentucky  will  tell  you 
that  every  great  man  is  a  good  listener 
and  is  kmd  and  considerate.  Certainly 
this  applies  to  my  friend.  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack. When  I  was  first  elected  a 
Member  of  this  great  body  on  August  1. 
1953,  and  was  subsequently  sworn  in  as  a 
Member  in  January  of  1954  I  was  privi- 
leged to  meet  and  to  seek  guidance  and 
assistance  of  the  Speaker  pro  tempore. 
E^very  new  Member,  regardless  of  party, 
can  depend  upon  receiving  every  assist- 
ance from  this  great  man,  and  this  to 
me  is  one  of  the  true  characteristics  of 
an  outstanding  leader. 


As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  was  designated  &s  one  of 
the  members  on  the  Select  Committee 
on  Astronautics  and  Space  Exploration 
in  the  year  1958.  My  friend.  John  W. 
McCormack,  was  chosen  as  chairman  of 
this  select  committee  and  the  Honorable 
Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.,  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  selected  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  this  particular 
committee.  One  of  the  happiest  and 
most  interesting  years  of  my  life  was 
spent  on  this  select  committee  which  af- 
ter long  and  arduous  hearings  prepared 
and  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  the 
bill  which  promulgated  our  present-day 
space  program.  At  that  time  we  were  at 
the  threshhold  of  the  space  age.  having 
passed  through  successfully  the  indus- 
trial and  atomic  ages.  Under  the  leader- 
ship and  guidance  of  John  W.  McCor- 
mack, this  select  committee  performed 
its  task  well  and  received  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  Speaker  pro  tempore  has  a  lonely 
wife,  and  this,  to  me.  is  another  indica- 
tion of  the  character  and  judgment  of 
this  distinguished  statesman.  He  repre- 
sents the  finest  as  a  gentleman  and  as  a 
true  statesman.  I  salute  my  friend.  John 
W.  McCormack. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  have 
spoken  today  in  tribute  of  John  W. 
McCormack.  I  must  agree  with  the 
many  fine  things  that  have  been  said  of 
this  distinguished  gentleman. 

To  me  F>ersonally  he  has  been  kind, 
thoughtful,  and  friendly. 

There  is  much  more  that  could  be 
said.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  may  I  simply  say 
my  life  has  been  made  richer  by  being 
able  to  say  he  has  been  my  friend. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too,  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  my  very  good  friend,  John  W. 
McCormack. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  he  has  been 
my  good  friend  whose  friendship  I  value 
very  highly. 

John  has  dedicated  and  devoted  his 
life  to  public  service  and  to  the  welfare 
of  his  State  and  Nation. 

On  all  problems  he  has  responded  with 
the  alacrity  of  a  man  who  is  the  willing 
servant  of  pubUc  duty,  and  always  with 
the  same  resourcefulness  which  has  nev- 
er failed  him  in  any  of  the  flelds  of  ac- 
tion in  which  he  has  been  called  upon 
to  play  his  part. 

He  is  a  great  American  and  has  turned 
in  a  magniflcent  record  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  He  has  won  for 
himself  the  hearty  commendations  of 
the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

My  wish  for  John  and  his  wife  is  good 
health,  happiness,  and  all  the  good 
things  in  life  over  the  years  that  lie 
ahead. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  plea- 
sure for  me  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Albert!  and  my  other 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  pro  temctore  upon 
the  21st  anniversai-y  of  his  election  as 
majority  leader. 

It  has  been  a  real  privilege  for  me  to 
know  John  McCormack.  I  have  found 
him  to  be  warm  and  understanding  and 
anxious  to  share  his  wealth  of  experience 
with  other  Members.    He  has  been  espe- 
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cially  helpful  to  the  new  Members,  and 
I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  be- 
fore this  session  adjourns  to  record  my 
great  appreciation  and  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  outstanding  American  statesman. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  and  an  honor,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  of  your  thousands  of  loyal  and 
devoted  admirers  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  you  today  on  your  21st  an- 
niversary of  service  either  as  majority 
or  minority  leader  of  the  XJS.  House  of 
Representatives—and  now  as  Speaker 
pro  tempore. 

Your  record  of  service  and  statesman- 
ship speak  louder  than  any  eulogy  that 
could  be  given  you  because  you  have 
"performed,"  and  your  performance  will 
have  a  lasting  influence  on  this  body  and 
on  the  Nation  and  it  will  be  a  challenge 
to  all  those  who  come  after  you  and 
serve  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
privileges  of  my  life  to  be  in  this  his- 
toric Chamber  on  this  occasion.  The 
names  of  Sam  Rayburn  and  John  W. 
McCokmack  forever  will  be  linked  to- 
gether in  the  history  of  our  country,  of 
the  Congress,  and  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Earlier  in  the  session  the  House  gave 
proper  observance  to  the  day  on  which 
Sam  Rayburn  completed  a  service  as 
Speaker  twice  as  long  as  that  of  any 
Speaker  who  had  preceded  him  in  that 
high  and  exalted  office.  That  was  a  day 
in  history  that  will  be  remembered  by 
all  privileged  to  be  present  and  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Today  we  are  richly  privileged  to  be 
present  at  and  to  participate  in  ob- 
servance of  the  day  on  which  John  W. 
McCormack  completes  a  service  as  ma- 
jority leader  longer  than  that  of  any 
other  person  In  the  long  history  of  the 
House.    This,  too,  is  a  day  in  history. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
John  W.  McCormack,  as  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Sam  Rayburn,  is  num- 
bered among  the  alltime  greats  in  the 
world  of  legislation.  To  have  served 
with  them  in  this  body  has  been  an  ex- 
perience most  enriching.  To  be  present 
on  these  anniversary  occasions,  marking 
high  marks  in  legislative  careers  that 
probably  never  win  be  equaled,  is  some- 
thing that  we  will  treasure  in  memory. 
It  is  something  that  will  give  a  personal 
pride  to  our  descendants  in  the  genera- 
tions to  come  who,  reading  of  Sam  Ray- 
burn and  John  W.  McCormack  in  the 
history  books,  can  say  their  ancestors  too 
were  there,  colleagues  of  these  legislative 
alltime  greats. 

Prom  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  tribute  of  admira- 
tion and  affection  for  our  beloved 
Speaker  pro  tempore.  A  flner  gentleman 
never  lived  nor  one  who  sought  more 
sincerely  to  serve  his  God,  his  country, 
and  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
real  pride  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  honoring  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
'  MACK,  on  the  occasion  of  his  21  years  of 
leadership  in  the  ranks  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
John  McCormack  has  worked  unceas- 
ingly for  the  residents  of  his  district, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  Massachusetts  delegation  has  re- 
lied heavily  on  his  wisdom  and  know- 
how  in  both  the  individual  problems  of 
our  congressional  districts  and  for  our 
Bay  State.  We  are  proud  Indeed  of  the 
bi-partisan  front  we  have  presented  In 
behalf  of  each  other. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  John  Mc- 
Cormack, for  the  many  hours  he  has 
worked  for  my  own  district — for  the  New 
Bedford-Fairhaven-Acushnet  hurricane 
barrier.  He  has  introduced  legislation  to 
help  the  city  of  New  Bedford  with  this 
project,  and  the  local  officials  concerned 
with  this  problem  are  indebted  to  and 
have  expressed  their  gratitude  to  Mr. 
McCormack  for  his  untiring  efforts  in 
their  behalf. 

We  in  Massachusetts  consider  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  John  Mc- 
Cormack, our  "Mr.  Democrat"  just  as 
we  consider  Joe  Makrn  "Mr.  Republi- 
can." I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  the 
Members  here  when  I  wish  John  many 
more  years  of  service  to  his  Nation. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  think  everyone  knows  where  Tom 
O'Brien  stands.  I  and  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation are  with  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn. 
and  Majority  Leader  McCormack,  first, 
last  and  all  the  time.  Mrs.  O'Brien  joins 
me  in  congratulations  and  all  good 
wishes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. John  McCormack,  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack. He  has  made  a  record  as  ma- 
jority leader  that  will  stand  forever.  Mrs. 
McCormack  is  entitled  to  her  share  of 
the  credit.  Not  even  as  great  a  man  as 
John  McCormack  could  make  such  a  rec- 
ord without  the  help  of  a  mighty  flne 
wife. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  indeed  to  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  and  acting 
majority  leader,  for  according  me  this 
opportunity  to  join  In  this  most  impres- 
sive outpouring  of  the  sincere  senti- 
ments of  the  House  in  tribute  to  the 
great  American,  who  is  so  capably  and 
graciously  presiding  over  the  House. 

I  am  very  proud,  on  this  felicitous 
occasion,  to  extend  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  my  distinguished  and 
beloved  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  Speaker  pro  tem[>ore  and 
majority  leader,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack,  upon  the  21st  armiversary 
of  his  leadership  in  our  great  House  of 
Representatives . 

Many  fine  and  richly  deserved  compli- 
ments have  been  paid  to  our  most  gifted 
leader  and  I  am  certain  that  nothing  I 
may  say  could  ptossibly  adequately  por- 
tray the  tremendous  contributions  of 
this  truly  eminent  statesman  of  wide 
renown  and  enduring  fame. 

His  devoted,  effective  service  of  many 
years  Is  so  well  known  to  Members  of 
this  House,  to  the  people  of  his  great  dis- 
trict, the  Nation,  and  Indeed  the  world, 
that  I  feel  a  sense  of  real  humility  that 
anything  I  might  say  concerning  the 
historical,  monumental  work  of  this 
great  American  would  be  like  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle. 


The  career  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  John  W.  McCormack,  Is 
In  truth  a  great  saga  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive, as  well  as  the  most  troublous 
and  restive  of  the  unprecedented  and 
fabulous  era  In  which  we  live.  John 
McCormack  is  made  of  precious  stuff. 
He  Is  endowed  with  great  gifts  and  price- 
less talents  and  by  virtue  of  outstanding 
ability,  lofty  character,  industry,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  hard,  unceasing  work, 
he  has  risen  to  the  topmost  rank  in  the 
greatest  legislative  body  m  the  world  and 
in  the  public  affairs  of  the  Nation. 

He  has  been  a  great  and  Inspiring 
leader,  responsible  for  steering  through 
the  Congress  In  war  and  peace  some  of 
the  most  epochmaklng  legislation  In  the 
long,  glorious  history  of  the  Nation,  the 
trusted  confidant  and  adviser  of  Presi- 
dents, loyal  friend  and  coimselor  and  in- 
valuable helpmate  of  our  great,  illus- 
trious Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Sam  Rayburn.  Unswerving  In 
purpose,  vigorous  of  action,  undaunted 
of  spirit,  hiunane  of  Impulse,  broad, 
tolerant,  and  generous  In  natiu'e,  John 
McCormack.  has  carved  for  himself  an 
enviable  niche  In  American  parliamen- 
tary history,  and  has  won  the  admira- 
tion, devotion,  and  affection  of  his  col- 
leagues and  a  secure  place  In  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow  Americans. 

He  has  served  the  House  and  his  coun- 
try with  superb  and  tireless  devotion. 
He  has  given  of  himself,  his  energies,  and 
his  great  talents  with  a  willingness,  en- 
thusiasm, and  unselfish  spirit  that  In- 
delibly mark  him  as  the  great  patriot 
that  he  Is. 

I  am  highly  privileged  Indeed  to  pay 
blm  my  humble  but  heartfelt  tribute  for 
his  many  years  of  service,  his  outstand- 
ing and  brilliant  leadership,  his  memo- 
rable achievements,  and  for  the  humane 
qualities,  persevering  loyalty  and  warm, 
vibrant  friendships  that  have  endeared 
him  to  all  those  who  have  ever  served 
with  him  and  all  those  who  know  him. 

There  may  be  many  reasons,  to  be 
sure,  for  the  memorable  achievements 
and  accomplishments  of  this  great 
American  statesman  and  leader.  They 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  But 
I  would  be  most  remiss  if  I  did  not  allude 
to  his  gracious,  charming  helpmate,  his 
devoted  and  beloved  wife,  Harriet  Mc- 
Cormack. who  has  been,  not  only  his 
constant  companion,  but  his  most 
trusted  confidant  and  most  valuable  ad- 
viser. 

That  there  are  other  and  greater 
honors  and  public  responsibilities  In 
store  for  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, John  McCormack.  Is  obvious,  and  I 
wish  him  and  his  dear  wife,  Harriet, 
many  more  years  of  affectionate  com- 
radeship, every  measure  of  success  and~ 
happiness  in  the  future,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  all  those  graces  which  come 
from  the  Divine  Maker.  May  they  have 
many  very  happy  returns  of  this  note- 
worthy day. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
John  W.  McCormack,  abundantly  at- 
tests the  fact  that  true  humility  is  us- 
ually the  principal  ingredient  In  the  per- 
sonality and  character  of  great  men. 

His  splendid  intellectual  powers,  many 
times  recognized  by  leading  universities 
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of  the  country  who  conferred  high  de- 
grees upon  him,  the  high  stations  he  has 
reached,  and  his  many  notable  achieve- 
ments have  never  obscured  the  basic 
qualities  of  strong  faith,  high  courage, 
exalted  patriotism  and  profound  spirit- 
ual and  religious  beliefs  that  are  so 
much  a  vital  part  of  our  cherished  friend 
and  highly  esteemed  leader. 

Loyalty  to  his  friends  and  loyalty  to 
the  great  causes  to  which  he  is  pledged 
have  been  and  are  an  integral  part  of 
his  very  being.  Love  of  country  and  God 
have  been  and  are  his  watchwords,  de- 
sire to  help  his  fellow  man  a  dominant 
instinct  and  determination  and  persever- 
ance in  defending  his  country  against  its 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  cour- 
ageously battling  against  the  evil  Com- 
munist conspiracy  aiming  to  destroy  our 
free  institutions,  has  been  an  ever-pres- 
ent and  deep  motivation  of  his  daily 
work. 

Masterful  in  understanding  and  use 
Of  parliamentary  law,  skillful  in  the  ways 
of  negotiation  and  compromise,  yet  res- 
olute in  his  purpose  to  carry  through 
to  victory  for  any  cause  he  espouses,  for 
his  ideals  and  principles,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [John  McCormack] 
has  demonstrated,  not  only  to  his  col- 
leagues of  the  political  arena,  but  to  the 
whole  world,  that  he  is  an  inspired  and 
resourceful  champion  and  fighter  for  the 
things  in  which  he  believes,  capable  of 
giving  everything  he  has  to  promote 
human  betterment  and  broaden  the  hori- 
zons of  freedom  and  hasten  the  cher- 
ished reality  of  vmiversal  peace  and  a 
world  governed  by  the  rule  of  law. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
John  McCormack,  is,  in  fact,  Mr.  House 
of  Representatives  himself,  because  he 
has  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  this 
distingiiished  body  and  there  is  no  one 
who  has  worked  more  ably  or  zealously 
to  uphold  the  rules,  the  honor  and  the 
luster  of  the  House,  or  make  it  a  better 
instrument  for  the  expression  of  popular 
government,  and  the  advancement  of 
man  in  this  great  spice  age,  than  our 
humane,  political  dynamo  from  south 
Boston. 

Great  son  of  Massachusetts,  brilliant, 
intelligent  and  vibrant,  so  inspiring  and 
inspired  as  he  points  the  free  way  for 
the  Nation  and  the  world,  our  esteemed 
colleague,  never  falters,  never  hesitates, 
always  moves  forward  with  dispatch, 
great  skill  and  ability  and  determina- 
tion to  carry  out  the  vital  missions  of 
high  responsibility  that  are  entrusted  to 
him. 

Of  great  mind,  great  heart  and  great 
spirit,  John  McCormack  ranks  with  our 
greatest  leaders  and  it  is  the  greatest 
privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to  hail  and 
salute  him  on  this  happy  anniversary  of 
his  House  leadership.  May  the  good 
Lord  continue  to  keep  and  guide  him  and 
his  beloved  helpmate. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  One 
of  the  deep  privileges  that  come  with 
serving  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  associated  with  some  of 
the  great  men  and  women  who  have 
served  in  this  House  of  Representatives. 

In  my  13  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  it  was  my  great  pleasure  to  be- 
come closely  associated  with  many  able 
and  respected  leaders  who  have  made  a 


great  contribution  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple of  their  districts  but  to  the  Nation. 
During  the  period  which  I  have  served. 
I  have  foimd  no  one  who  is  more  dedi- 
cated, more  capable,  informed,  helpful, 
and  friendly,  than  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  our  Sp>eaker  pro  tem- 
pore, John  W.  McCormack. 

On  this  day,  the  21st  anniversary  of 
his  service  as  majority  leader  and  leader 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  House, 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  paying  respects  and  my 
personal  tribute  and  thanks  to  Mr. 
McCormack  for  his  fine  and  devoted 
leadership  and  for  the  friendship  and 
cooperation  he  has  always  shown  to  me. 

I  remember,  in  particular,  how  much 
he  meant  to  me  when  I  was  a  freshman 
Congressman.  At  that  time,  and  ever 
since,  he  has  been  more  than  willing  to 
give  of  his  valuable  time  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  and  to  give  advice  and  helpful 
suggestions. 

John  McCormack  is  a  credit  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  He  is  a  great  public 
servant  who  has  contributed  substan- 
tially to  our  Nation's  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  and  to  the  strength  our 
country  enjoys  today.  He  was  a  val- 
uable and  devoted  member  of  the 
Roosevelt  team  during  the  New  Deal 
years  and  played  an  important  role  in 
bringing  the  Nation  out  of  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's.  and  in  the  enactment 
of  the  great  social  reform  programs  that 
were  passed  by  the  Floosevelt  adminis- 
tration. 

He  is  a  devout  Christian  and  has  been 
one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  and  effec- 
tive fighters  against  communism  and 
all  other  brands  of  totalitarian  tyranny. 
He  understands  that  the  most  effective 
method  in  fighting  communism  is  to 
wipe  out  the  breeding  places  where  peo- 
ple live  in  poverty  and  distress  and 
without  hope.  He  proved  that  action 
speaks  louder  than  words. 

I  know  that  many  people  in  my  own 
district,  particularly  the  aged,  the  less 
fortunate,  and  the  average  citizen  gen- 
erally, are  better  off  today  because  of 
the  leadership  and  service  of  men  like 
our  Speaker  pro  tempore. 

May  he  enjoy  many  more  years  of 
good  health  and  strong  leadership;  for 
the  Nation  as  well  as  the  Democratic 
Party  needs  men  of  the  strong  charac- 
ter and  practical  idealism  which  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  John 
McCormack,  refiects. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, in  honoring  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  John  W.  McCormack.  on 
this  the  21st  anniversary  of  his  election 
as  majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  this  great  American  and  to  be  able 
to  say  "he  is  my  friend."  Indeed.  Mr. 
McCormack  has  been  a  friend.  I  have 
benefited  from  his  wisdom  during  the 
past  3  years.  I  have  been  inspired  by  his 
leadership.  I  have  had  my  own  faith  in 
God  and  country  strengthened  by  his 
great  spiritual  strength  and  steadfast 
patriotism. 

We  honor  a  great  American  today. 
May  God  continue  to  bless  him  with  good 
health,  a  keen  mind,  and  spiritual  forti- 
tude. 


Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
heard  one  of  the  finest  tributes  ever  paid 
to  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  have  known  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  John  McCormack,  for 
more  than  12  years.  I  know  of  no  one 
more  deserving  of  the  tributes  paid  to 
him  today. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  honoring  our  ma- 
jority leader  who  has  served  so  capably 
in  this  position  of  leadership  for  21 
years. 

During  these  12  years  that  I  have 
served  in  this  House  I  have  treasured  his 
friendship.  I  have  appreciated  his  ad- 
vice and  counsel.  He  is  a  man  of  high 
character  with  an  intimate  and  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  problems  of 
his  fellow  man. 

I  hoF>e  that  he  will  continue  to  share 
his  talents  by  providing  leadership  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  many  years 
to  come. 

To  our  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  to  Mrs.  McCormack  I  extend  my 
best  wishes  upon  the  occasion  of  this 
important  anniversary  in  his  career  as 
a  statesman  and  in  the  history  of  this 
legislative  body. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  acting 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  in  paying  tribute  to  our  able 
majority  leader  on  the  occasion  of  the 
21st  anniversary  of  his  election  to  that 
post. 

Our  Si>eaker  pro  tempore,  John  Mc- 
Cormack, has  a  record  that  speaks  for 
*  itself.  He  has  served  his  party  and  his 
country  during  the  most  perilous  times 
of  our  existence.  The  job  he  was  elected 
to  do  has  not  been  an  easy  one.  But  he 
has  done  the  Job  admirably,  and  in  so 
doing  has  won  the  admiration  and  re- 
sf>ect  of  all  who  know  him. 

I  shall  always  remember  my  first  meet- 
ing with  the  majority  leader.  Shortly 
after  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Congress 
I  went  to  Boston  and  called  upon  him  at 
his  office  there.  He  was  gracious  and 
helpful  in  advising  me  at  that  time,  and 
he  has  provided  the  same  kind  and 
friendly  advice  whenever  I  have  called 
upon  him  since. 

The  Democratic  Party,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  United  States 
of  America  have  benefited  from  the  ded- 
icated service  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
particular  personal  pleasure  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  here  in  extending  heart- 
felt congratulations  to  you  upon  this 
most  eventful  occasion  of  the  21st  anni- 
versary of  your  most  dedicated  and  ef- 
fective leadership  in  this  greatest  legis- 
lative body  in  the  world. 

Through  past  years  of  peril  and  dan- 
ger into  these  recent  times  of  gravest 
challenge  to  our  domestic  security  and 
international  prestige  you  have  been 
entrusted  with,  and  discharged  with  pre- 
eminent effectiveness,  the  highest  legis- 
lative responsibility  perhaps  ever  thrust 
upon  one  man  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation. 

It  may  be  true  that  basic  qualities  of 
leadership  are  born  within  man  but  it 
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is  even  more  true  that  studied  and  per- 
severing effort  is  required  for  the  de- 
velopment and  appUcation  of  such  origi- 
nal talent.  In  my  opinion  no  man  who 
ever  served  In  this  body  has  more  ex- 
haustively, more  conscientiously,  more 
patriotically  or  more  effectively  devel- 
oped his  God-given  blessings  of  leader- 
ship and  exercised  them  in  the  com- 
pletely unselfish  service  of  his  country, 
his  State,  and  his  home  community. 

It  is  an  amazing  and  mystifying  fact, 
and  p>erhaps  the  most  noteworthy  testi- 
mony to  your  imiQue  character,  that  be- 
yond the  burdens  of  tremendous  respon- 
sibility imposed  upon  you,  you  still  found 
time  in  your  day  and  night  to  give  coun- 
sel, guidance,  encouragement,  sympathy, 
and  legislative  courage  to  new  Mem- 
bers coming  into  this  body.  More  than 
anything  else  it  is  unquestionably  this 
unwavering  demonstration  of  your  ever- 
ready  willingness  to  help  colleagues  in 
their  ofDclal  duties,  as  well  as  personal 
affairs,  that  has  endeared  you  to  your 
fellow  Members  and  gained  for  you  their 
highest  respect  and  affection. 

There  are  very  few.  if  any.  men  In  the 
political  life  of  America  who  have  been 
tendered  so  many  degrees  and  decora- 
tions of  all  kinds  and  from  every  institu- 
tion in  recognition  of  your  superior 
knowledge,  leadership  and  patriotic  de- 
votion. You  have  accepted  and  assumed 
them  all  with  your  characteristically 
quiet  humility  and  with  the  unselfish 
sense  of  these  tributes  conferring  honors 
upon  this  body  generally  and  not  your- 
self personally  and  individually.  All  of 
these  unheard  of  and  unpublished  acts 
of  innate  humility  and  deepest  courtesy 
are  well  recognized  ^y  your  colleagues 
and  make  you  even  more  beloved  by  our 
membership. 

We  are  also  very  co.iscious  and  well 
aware  of  your  special  dedication  to  your 
most  cultured  and  distinguished  wife. 
Harriet,  who  has  been  your  chief  inspira- 
tion through  the  years  of  your  heavy 
public  responsibihties.  You  and  the 
Lord  alone  know  how  many  tributes, 
honors  and  prestige  occassions  you  have 
politely  declined  in  order  to  attend  upon 
your  great  lady  in  the  little  personal 
time  permitted  to  a  man  with  your  duties. 

Because  of  all  these  qualities  and  vir- 
tues recognized  in  your  public  and  per- 
sonal life,  of  indestructible  integrity 
and  unsurpassed  competence  of  leader- 
ship, the  name  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  John  McCormack,  has 
become  a  legend  in  our  political  life  and 
will  be  enshrined  forever  in  the  most 
glorious  pages  of  our  national  legislative 
history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  people  in,  and 
those  of  us  from  your  native  State  of 
Massachusetts.  Ai-e  pai-ticularly  proud  on 
this  auspicious  day  as  we  lead  the  pray- 
ers of  our  colleagues  that  divine  provid- 
ence will  continue  to  bless  your  gallant 
lady  and  yourself  with  good  health 
through  many  more  years  of  devoted 
love  and  further  bestow  upon  this  Nation 
the  good  fortune  of  preserving  your  sus- 
tained leadership  here  for  eventual  tri- 
umph over  the  perilous  dangers  still  con- 
fronting us. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing our  universal  admiration  and  respect 


for  a  great  American,  our  majority  lead- 
er and  Acting  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack. 

I  have  served  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  on  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  him  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Donable  Property,  of 
which  he  is  chairman.  In  these  circum- 
stances I  have  had  the  optKjrtunity  to 
get  to  know  John  W.  McCormack  for  the 
fine  upright  man  that  he  is  and  to  ad- 
mire him  for  his  outstanding  qualities. 

John  W.  McCormack's  outstanding 
attribute  is  that  of  loyalty.  He  has  been 
loyal  to  his  party,  to  his  church,  and  to 
his  country.  His  work  as  an  outstanding 
I>emocrat  under  three  Democratic  Presi- 
dents has  been  a  substantial  factor  in 
the  adoption  by  Congress  of  much  of  the 
worthwhile  legislation  of  the  Roosevelt. 
Truman,  and  Kennedy  administrations. 

Not  the  least  of  John  W.  McCormack's 
achievements  is  the  beautiful  relation- 
ship existing  between  himself  and  his 
beloved  wife,  which  is  admired  by  all  who 
know  this  devoted  couple. 

I  wish  for  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, John  W.  McCormack,  many 
years  of  continuing  service  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
men.  in  this  body  that  over  the  years  has 
known  many  great  men,  have  had  devo- 
tion and  respect  in  such  large  measure 
and  over  so  long  a  period  as  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
Acting  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCormack]. 

What.  I  am  certain,  has  generated 
such  devotion  is  the  kind.  wise,  and  gen- 
tlemanly manner  in  which  the  majority 
leader  has  treated  his  colleagues,  both 
senior  and  junior.  As  one  of  the  latter, 
I  have  experienced  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, the  helping  hand  offered  by  this 
experienced  legislator.  My  way,  as  a 
freshman  Member,  and  since,  has  been 
made  easier  in  the  knowledge  that  I  could 
at  any  time  turn  to  him  for  advise  and 
counsel.  He  has  extended  his  hand  of 
friendship  and  guidance  to  the  new 
Members  and  because  of  this  we  have 
had  a  better  understanding  o'  our  Go"- 
ernment  and  our  country.  The  out- 
standing service  he  hsis  rendered  his 
country  as  a  Member  of  this  House  is  a 
monument  to  his  greatness.  His  char- 
acter encompasses  all  that  is  truly  de- 
manded of  greatness — honesty,  fairness, 
sincerity,  intellect,  and  dedication  to 
right  causes. 

He  has  had  bestowed  upon  him  many 
more  honors  than  come  to  most  men  in  a 
lifetime,  yet  he  ha.^  remained  unassimi- 
ing,  a  man  of  quiet  dignity.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  merely  to  have 
summed  up  all  of  our  words  in  one  state- 
ment: He  has  served  his  God  and  his 
country  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  an 
example  for  all  men. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I.  too,  would  like  to  express  my  great 
respect,  admiration,  and  affection  for 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Honorable  John  Mc- 
Cormack. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  this  House, 
I  found  that  there  were  some  difficult 
problems  to  be  solved.    I  went  to  the 


majority  leader  to  discuss  these  prob- 
lems and  I  found  him  to  be  not  only 
understanding  and  helpful  but  an  advo- 
cate in  my  cause  to  help  solve  these 
problems  for  my  district.  I  am  sure 
many  Members  of  the  House  have  had 
this  same  experience  which  all  of  us  will 
remember.  Here  is  a  man  who  hsis 
given  years  of  devoted  service  in  a  posi- 
tion of  extreme  impwi-tance  and  high 
leadership  and  yet  is  always  willing  to 
take  the  time  to  help  and  guide  younger 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  shall  always  remember  his  kind- 
nesses to  me  and  count  his  friendship  as 
one  of  the  great  experiences  during  my 
service  in  Congress.  His  Christian 
ideals,  his  dedication  to  America,  and 
his  devotion  to  duty  make  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  John  McCormack, 
an  outstanding  leader  not  only  of  the 
Democratic  Party  but  an  outstanding 
leader  of  our  country. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  colleagues  in  paying  respects  to  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair,  Speaker 
Pi-o  Tempore  John  W.  McCormack.  To- 
day is  a  significant  one  in  the  life  of 
longtime  Majority  Leader  McCormack 
because  it  marks  the  21st  anniversary 
of  his  election  to  that  vei-y  important 
position. 

Members  of  the  minority  have  had  a 
firsthand  opportvmity  to  realize  the  ex- 
traordinary ability  and  forcefulness  of 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  as  he  led  his 
forces  as  majority  leader  in  the  legisla- 
tive battles  that  have  occurred  during 
the  past  21  years.  During  the  9  years  I 
have  served  in  this  body,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  strong  leader- 
ship exercised  by  Speaker  Pro  Tempore 
McCormack  as  he  served  his  party  most 
efficiently  and  effectively  as  majority 
leader.  He  can  use  ridicule  and  sarcasm 
when  the  occasion  calls  for  it  but  he  can 
also  be  calm,  moderate,  gentle  and  per- 
suasive.  Whichever  tactic  he  employs, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  compelling  men  in 
debate  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
hear. 

It  was  once  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  McCormack)  on  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Op>erations.  Our  subcommittee 
was  charged  with  the  resp>onsibility  of 
revising  the  so-called  Donable  Pioperty 
Act.  the  law  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  donates  surplus  property  to 
educational  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions. We  worked  closely  together  on 
this  problem  for  nearly  a  year  and  the 
result  has  turned  out  to  be  of  tremen- 
dous benefit  to  the  communities  in  var- 
ious States  of  the  Union  that  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  program. 

During  that  year  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sitting  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  in  a  com- 
mittee hearing  room  almost  daily  and 
out  of  that  intimate  association,  in  work 
we  both  enjoyed  doing,  I  came  to  form 
an  even  higher  regard  and  affection  for 
Mr.  McCormack. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  irom 
Massachusetts  has  been  uniformly  cour- 
teous and  kind  to  me  over  the  years  and 
I  not  only  hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem 
as  a  distinguished  legislator  and  leader 
but  have  great  affection  for  him  as  a 
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friend  and  associate.  I  am  happy  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
our  respects  to  him  on  this  significant 
occasion  and  wish  also  to  extend  to  him 
my  sincere  good  wishes  for  a  relaxing 
and  refreshing  holiday,  and  my  best 
wishes  also  for  long  life,  good  health,  and 
peace  of  mind  during  the  years  that  lie 
ahead. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
misfortune  to  be  in  attendance  on  con- 
ference committees  meeting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  when  tributes  were 
being  paid  here  in  the  House  to  our 
Acting  Speaker,  the  Honorable  John  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  of  Massachusetts,  and  am  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
Join  with  our  distinguished  majority 
whip  and  acting  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [  Mr.  Albert  ] . 
in  the  great  outpouring  of  admiration 
and  affection  and  appreciation  given  Mr. 
McCORMACK  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
session. 

As  the  unanimously  elected  Speaker 
pro  tempore  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  serve  during  the  temporary  in- 
disposition of  our  beloved  Speaker  Ray- 
BURN,  he  has  been  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly projected  into  one  of  the  most 
important,  most  difiBcult,  and  most  re- 
sponsible positions  that  could  fall  to  the 
lot  of  even  as  experienced  and  able  a 
man  as  he  is. 

It  is  the  glory  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment that  in  time  of  greatest  need  there 
are  always  available  men  qualified  and 
seasoned  to  meet  the  occasion. 

By  happy  coincidence  the  election  of 
John  McCormack  as  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore falls  on  the  21st  anniversary  of  his 
election  as  majority  leader  of  the  House. 
While  Speaker  Rayburn  has  been  break- 
ing all  records  in  length  of  inciunbency 
as  Speaker,  John  McCormack  has  been 
as  industriously  and  as  effectively  break- 
ing all  records  in  length  of  incumbency 
as  majority  leader.  And  in  all  the  long 
line  of  illustrious  men  who  have  pre- 
ceded him  in  that  position  he  holds  his 
own  not  only  in  length  of  service  but  in 
ability  and  capacity  and  achievement 
as  well. 

And  in  a  much  shorter  list  of  excep- 
tional men  who  have  served  as  Speaker 
pro  tempore  he  again  leads  in  length  of 
service  and  certainly  in  the  intricacy  and 
precedent-shattering  difficulty  of  the 
problems  presented  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  session  of  this  particularly  criti- 
cal Congress. 

He  is  not  only  a  great  leader,  an  as- 
tute parliamentarian  and  a  master  strat- 
egist but  he  also  is  gifted  with  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  temperament  so 
requisite  to  the  exacting  duties  of  the 
speakership  of  the  greatest  deliberative 
assembly  of  our  time  and  in  world  leg- 
islative history. 

We  wish  for  him  and  Mrs.  McCor- 
mack a  richly  merited  and  long-deferred 
vacation  and  continued  health,  happi- 
ness, and  contentment  In  an  ever- 
widening  field  of  service. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
McCormack).  I  can  assxire  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  that  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  that  have  been  made 
about  me.  I  value  very  much  the  fact 
that  my  good  friend,  Carl  Albert,  got 


this  time,  although  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  what  he  intended,  I  can  assure  you. 
When  I  recognized  him,  I  heard  the 
voice  of  Lew  Deschler  say,  "Recognize 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,"  and  I 
assumed  he  was  going  to  submit  a  unani- 
mous-consent request.  But  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate it. 

While  I  do  not  deserve  the  nice  things 
that  have  been  said  about  me,  yet,  Mrs. 
McCormack  and  I  are  both  happy  that 
you  feel  the  way  about  me  that  you  do, 
as  indicated  by  your  expressions. 

I  love  this  body.  Some  of  the  Mem- 
bers have  kindly  referred  to  the  fact  that 
in  bygone  years  strong  efforts  were  made 
in  Boston  and  Massachusetts  to  have  me 
run  for  other  offices.  I  valued  such  of- 
fices very  much  and  resp>ected  them  very 
much,  but  I  never  had  any  desire  to 
serve  m  any  other  body  than  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives.  I  be- 
lieve that  service  to  our  people  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  connection  with 
public  life.  I  felt  and  I  knew  that  I 
could  render  the  very  maximum  degree 
of  public  service  of  which  I  was  humanly 
capable  by  serving  in  this  great  body.  So 
I  love  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Every  Member  with  whom  I  have  ever 
served  and  with  whom  I  am  serving  now 
has  always  had  and  now  has  my  pro- 
found respject  and  friendship.  Again, 
feeling  the  inadequacy  of  words  as  I  do 
in  expressing  my  thoughts  to  you,  I  ex- 
press my  sincere  thanks  for  the  tribute 
you  have  paid  me  today. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  requests  that  the  House  re- 
turn to  the  Senate  the  bill  (H.R.  8320) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Preeport 
Harbor  project,  Texas." 


AMENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPEN- 
SATION ACT 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
5968  >  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report, 
as  follows: 

CoNnatzNCE  Report  (H.  Ript.  No.  1264) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the   two   Houses   on   the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   (HJl. 
5968)    to   amend   the   District   of    Columbia 
Unemployment       Compensation       Act.       as 
amended,   having   met,   after   full    and    free 
conference,  have  been  unable  to  agree. 
Geobcz  Huddleston.  Jr.. 
FKRKAfOI  J.  St.  Oexmain. 
Joel  T.  Bxothux. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 
Watne  Morse, 
Winston  L.  Paotmr, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
Clerk  will  report  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  "That  section  1(b)(5)(G)  of  the 


District  of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  (49  Stat.  946),  as  amended 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  46-301),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  'Nonprofit  Organisations 
"•(0)(1)  serrice  {>erformed  by  a  duly  or- 
dained, commissioned,  or  licensed  minister 
of  a  church  in  the  exerci&s  of  his  ministry  or 
by  a  member  of  a  religious  order  In  the  exer- 
cise of  duties  required  by  such  order:  (2) 
service  performed  In  a  sheltered  workshop 
owned  or  operated  by  an  organization  de- 
scribed In  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  is  exempt  from  Income 
tax  under  section  501  (a>  of  such  Code  other 
than  service  performed  by  instructors,  fore- 
men, or  other  regular  staff  of  the  workshop. 
As  used  in  this  subparagraph  the  term  "shel- 
tered workshop"  means  a  facility  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  (I)  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation  for  individuals  whose 
earning  capacity  is  Impaired  by  age  or  physi- 
cal or  mental  deficiency  or  injury,  or  (11)  of 
providing  remunerative  work  for  individuals 
who  because  of  their  Impaired  physical  or 
mental  capacity  cannot  be  readily  absorbed 
in  the  competitive  labor  market;'. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  said  Act  approved 
August  28.  1935.  as  amended  (mc.  46  301. 
DC.  Code.  1951  ed).  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"  'v.  "Insured  work"  means  emplojrment 
for  employers.' 

"Sec.  3.  Section  3(c)(8)  of  said  Act  ap- 
proved Aug\ist  28.  1935,  as  amended  (sec. 
46-303(0(8).  DC.  Code.  1951  ed).  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following: 

"  "iv.  Any  employer,  at  any  time,  may  vol- 
untarily pay  into  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation fund  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
contributions  required  to  be  paid  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  and  such  amount  stuill 
be  forthwith  credited  to  his  reserve  account. 
His  rate  of  contribution  shall  be  computed, 
or  recomputed,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  such 
amount  included  in  the  calculation.  To 
affect  such  employer's  rate  of  contribution 
for  any  year,  such  amount  shall  be  paid  not 
later  than  thirty  days  following  the  mailing 
of  notice  of  bis  rate  of  contribution  for  such 
year  and  not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  commencement  of  such 
year:  Profided.  That  such  amount,  when 
paid  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  refunded  or 
used  as  a  credit  In  the  payment  of  contribu- 
tions In  whole  or  In  part.' 

"SBC.  4.  Subsections  (b),  (c).  and  (d)  of 
section  7  of  said  Act  approved  August  28. 
1935.  as  amended  (sec.  46-307  (b).  (c),  and 
(d).  DC.  Code.  1951  ed  ),  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(b)  An  Individual's  "weekly  benefit 
amount"  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  one 
twenty-third  (computed  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $1)  of  his  total  wages  for  liu-ured 
work  paid  during  that  quarter  of  his  base 
period  In  which  such  total  wages  were  high- 
est, with  such  other  following  limitations. 
If  an  Individual's  weekly  benefit  amount  is 
less  than  $8.  It  shall  be  $8.  The  Director 
shall  determine  annually  a  maximiim  weekly 
benefit  amount  by  computing  50  per  centum 
of  the  average  weekly  wage  paid  to  employees 
In  insured  work,  and  shall  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  It  shall 
be  effective  announce  by  publication  In  at 
least  one  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  the  District,  the  maximum  weekly  benefit 
amount  so  determined.  Such  computation 
shall  be  made  by  determining  gross  wages  re- 
ported as  paid  for  Insured  work  by  employers 
in  each  twelve-month  period  ending  June  30, 
and  dividing  said  gross  wages  by  a  figure  re- 
sulting from  fifty-two  times  the  average  of 
midmonth  employment  reported  by  em- 
ployers for  the  same  period.  For  the  period 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1961,  the  maximum  weekly  benefit 
amount  shall  be  determined  and  announced 
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by  the  Director  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going formula  on  tbe  basis  of  wages  and  em- 
ployment In  the  twelv«-month  period  ending 
June  90.  1960.  Tfete  maximum  weekly  ben- 
efit amount  so  determined  and  announced 
for  a  calendar  year  shall  apply  only  to  thoae 
claims  filed  in  that  year  qualifying  for  max- 
imum payment  under  tbe  foregoing  formula: 
Provided.  That  all  claims  qualifying  for  pay- 
ment at  the  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount 
shall  be  paid  at  the  maximum  weekly  benefit 
amount  In  effect  when  the  benefit  year  to 
which  the  claim  relates  was  first  established, 
notwithstanding  a  change  In  said  amount 
for  a  subsequent  calendar  year:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  if  the  maximum  weekly  benefit 
amount  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $1.  then  said 
maximum  weekly  benefit  amount  shall  be 
computed  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  91. 

"  '(c)  To  qualify  for  benefits  an  individual 
must  have  (1)  b««n  paid  wages  for  employ- 
ment of  not  less  than  9130  in  one  quarter  in 
his  base  period.  (2)  been  paid  wages  for  em- 
ployment of  not  less  than  9276  in  not  less 
than  two  quarters  In  such  period,  and  (3) 
received  during  such  period  wages  the  total 
amount  of  which  Is  equal  to  at  least  one 
and  one-half  times  the  amount  of  his  wages 
for  the  quarter  in  such  period  In  which  his 
wages  were  the  highest.  Notwithstanding 
tbe  provisions  of  claiise  (3),  any  otherwise 
qualified  individual,  the  total  amount  of 
whose  wages  during  such  period  Is  less  than 
the  amount  required  to  have  been  received 
during  such  period  under  such  clause,  may 
qualify  for  benefits  if  the  differences  between 
the  amounts  so  required  to  have  been  re- 
ceived and  tbe  total  amount  of  bis  wages  dur- 
ing such  period  does  not  exceed  970,  but  the 
amount  of  his  weekly  benefit,  as  computed 
under  section  7(b).  shall  be  reduced  by  91  if 
such  difference  does  not  exceed  935  or  by  92 
if  such  difference  Is  more  than  935. 

"  'An  Individual  voluntarUy  leaving  em- 
ployment without  good  cause  and  who  Is 
receiving  or  has  applied  for  a  pension  or 
retirement  of  any  kind,  whether  under  a 
governmental  or  private  plan  or  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  may  not  have  wages 
used  in  the  computation  of  a  claim  for  ben- 
efits under  this  Act  if — 

"  '(A)  earned  prior  to  such  voluntary  leav- 
ing, and 

"  '(B)  the  employer  or  employers  involved 
contributed  In  whode  or  In  part  to  the  pen- 
sion, retirement,  or  old-age  and  survivors  In- 
surance. 

If  such  individual  has  previously  established 
a  current  benefit  year  the  claim  shall  be 
redetermined  for  the  remainder  of  such  ben- 
efit year,  eliminating  all  wages  coming 
within  the  conditions  (A)  and  (B)  of  this 
section:  Provided.  That  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection  an  individual  who  Is  separated 
from  employment  because  of  a  company  rule 
as  to  maximum  age  or  pursuant  to  a  union- 
employer  agreement  as  to  maximmn  age 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  left  his  employ- 
ment voluntarily:  Provided  further.  That 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any 
person  who  makes  application  for  a  pension 
or  retirement  compensation  imd  is  denied 
such  pension  or  retirement  compensation  or 
is  found  to  be  ineligible  therefor.  The 
Board  is  authorized  to  provide  by  regulation 
for  determinli^  whether  an  Individual  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  has 
voluntarily  left  his  employment  without 
good  cause. 

"'(d)  Any  otherwise  eligible  individual 
shall  be  entitled  during  any  benefit  year  to 
a  total  amount  of  benefits  equal  to  thirty - 
four  times  his  weekly  kwnefit  amount.' 

"3ac.  B.  SecUon  7(f)  of  said  Act  approved 
August  28.  1935.  as  amended  (sec.  4&-307(f). 
D.C.  Code.  1951  ed.) .  U  amended  by  striking 
'930'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'the  es- 
tablished maximum  benefit  amount'. 


"Sec.  6.  Clause  (b)  of  secUon  9  of  said  Act 
approved  August  28.  1935.  as  amended  (sec. 
46-809,  DC.  Code.  1981  ed).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(b)  that  he  has  during  his  base  period 
been  paid  wages  for  employment  by  em- 
ployers equal  to  those  required  by  subsection 
(c)  of  section  7.' 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  10  of  said  Act  approved 
August  28.  1936.  as  amended  (sec.  46-310, 
DC.  Code,  1951  ed.),  is  amended  by  striking 
the  second  sentence  from  subsections  (a), 
(b).  and  (c). 

"(b)  Section  10  of  said  Act  approved 
August  28.  1936.  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  subsections  (d)  and  (e) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  'coNomoNs  precludimc  denial  or  beneftts 
"'(d)(1)  Benefits  shall  not  be  denied  to 
any  otherwise  eligible  individual  for  refus- 
ing to  accept  new  work  under  any  of  the 
following  conditions:  (A)  if  the  position 
offered  is  vacant  due  directly  to  a  strike,  lock- 
out, or  other  labor  dispute;  (B)  if  the  wages, 
earnings,  hours,  or  other  conditions  of  the 
work  offered  are  less  favorable  to  the  indi- 
vidual than  those  prevailing  for  similar  work 
In  the  locality;  (C)  if  as  a  condition  of  l>e- 
Ing  employed  the  Individual  would  be  re- 
quired to  Join  a  company  union  or  to  resign 
from  or  refrain  from  Joining  any  bona  fide 
labor  organization. 

"'(2)  Compensation  shall  not  be  denied  to 
any  otherwise  eligible  individual  for  any 
week  during  which  he  is  attending  a  train- 
ing or  retraining  course  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board,  and  such  Individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  otherwise  eligible  for  any  such 
week  despite  the  provlsloiu  of  section  9(d) 
and  subsection   (c)   of  this  section. 

"  'failvre  of  an  individual  to  ATTINI)  a 
traiming  or  retraining  course  when 
approved 

"'(e)  If  any  individual  otherwise  eligible 
for  benefits  falls,  without  good  cause  as 
determined  by  the  Board  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  it.  to  attend  a  training  or  re- 
training course  when  recommended  by  the 
manager  of  the  employment  office  or  by  the 
Board  and  such  coxirse  Is  available  at  public 
ex{>ense,  he  shall  not  be  eligible  for  benefits 
with  respect  to  any  week  in  which  such 
failure  occurred.' 

"Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  follow- 
ing Its  enactment." 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  insist  upon  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  for  a  further  conference  with 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  James  C.  Davis,  St.  Oekmain. 
Kearns,  and  Brothill. 


H.R.  8320.  FREEPORT  HARBOR 
PROJECT.  TEXAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  House  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  Senate,  which  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  requested  to  return  to  the  Senate 
the  bill  (H.R.  8320)  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Preeport  Harbor  project,  Texas". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Without 
objection,  the  request  is  granted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


CHINESE  COMMUNIST  REGIME  AND 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pnnsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
expressed  its  opposition  to  the  seating 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  in 
the  United  Nations.  On  August  31  of 
this  year  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  House 
sustained  and  upheld  this  opposition. 
The  Senate  acted  likewise  on  July  28. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
American  people  are  in  full  accord  with 
their  Congress.  Tliere  is  unanimous 
feeling  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  Nation  that  the  Communist 
Chinese  regime,  repeatedly  branded,  as 
guilty  of  crimes  against  humanity  and 
the  crime  of  aggression,  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  become  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  if  that  organization  is  to 
retain  at  least  a  cloak  of  decency. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  view  with 
dismay  and  alarm  the  accounts  which 
appeared  in  the  public  press  over  the  last 
few  days  relating  to  a  parliamentary 
maneuver  which  would  permit  Commu- 
nist China  to  slip  into  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  maneuver  would  consist  of  by- 
passing the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  which,  under  the  char- 
ter, would  have  to  recommend  the  ad- 
mission of  a  new  member.  Obviously, 
if  that  question  were  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Security  Council,  the  legitimate  Gov- 
ernment of  China — and,  I  had  hoped,  the 
United  States  as  well— would  exercise 
their  veto  power  in  order  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  the  criminals  from  Pei- 
ping. 

However,  the  press  reports  state  that 
the  smuggling  of  Communist  China 
into  the  United  Nations  would  apparent- 
ly be  perpetrated  not  on  the  basis  of 
admission  of  a  new  member,  but  occur 
via  the  procedural  route  of  recognizing 
the  credentials  or,  as  the  newspapers 
put  it,  of  examining  the  question  of  "who 
represents  China." 

That  maneuver  would  permit  the  ques- 
tion of  seating  of  the  Peiping  gang  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  General  Assembly 
where  there  is  no  veto.  Thus,  the  gov- 
ernments opposing  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  would  be  unable  to  do 
more  than  vote  in  the  negative  and — I 
have  no  doubt — find  themselves  in  the 
minority. 

It  appears  that  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  is  to  t>ecomc  a  party 
to  this  subterfuge  at  least  through  tacit 
acquiescence  in  the  ugly  maneuver. 

If  that  reprehensible  scheme  succeeds, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  will  not  only  violate  the 
trust  of  the  American  people,  but  will 
find  itself  in  contempt  of  the  repeatedly 
expressed  sense  of  the  Congress. 

An  ineffectual  and  timid  "nay"  cast 
by  the  United  States  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  will  not 
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change  the  fact  that  somehow  we  have 
condescended  to  play  along  with  the  evil 
forces  which  have  long  sought  to  ex- 
clude the  rightful  representatives  of 
China  from  the  United  Nations  and  to 
welcome  into  that  organization  the 
criminal  oppressors  of  the  people  of 
China. 


CONGRESSMAN  JOHNSON  OPPOSES 
A  SALES  TAX  FOR  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Johnson  1  may  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
SE>eaker.  many  of  the  letters  received 
from  my  constituents  in  Wisconsin's 
Ninth  Congressional  District  reflect  a 
deep  concern  over  the  efforts  of  Wiscon- 
sin's Republican  Legislature  to  abandon 
our  historic  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
taxation  according  to  ability  to  pay  and 
to  shift  the  burden  of  State  taxation 
from  the  rich  to  the  poor  by  attempt- 
ing to  put  over  a  general  sales  tax. 

Although  it  is  not  a  matter  with  which 
I  am  directly  concerned  as  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress.  I  am  happy  to 
state  my  position  on  this  controversial 
question:  I  am  opposed  to  a  sales  tax.  I 
believe  that  Wisconsin's  financial  needs 
can  be  met  through  continued  reliance 
on  the  income  tax,  particularly  if  this 
tax  is  administered  through  the  system 
of  withholding  that  has  worked  so  well 
at  the  Federal  level. 

I  commend  Grov.  Gaylord  Nelson,  of 
Wisconsin,  for  his  veto  of  the  Republi- 
can sales  tax  bill.  Terrific  pressure  was 
applied  to  Governor  Nelson  by  Republi- 
cans and  newspapers  in  order  to  attempt 
to  coerce  him  into  signing  the  sales  tax 
bill.  His  resistance  to  this  pressure  is 
typical  of  the  stubborn  courage  of  his 
Norwegian  ancestry,  an  ancestry  shared 
by  so  many  in  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  my  posi- 
tion and  that  of  Governor  Nelson  and 
the  Democratic  Party  of  Wisconsin  is 
the  right  position.  I  believe  that  in  op- 
posing the  Republican  sales  tax  drive, 
we  are  correctly  representing  the  p)eople 
of  the  Ninth  District.  At  the  Pierce 
County  Pair  last  week,  fairgoers  were 
asked  whether  they  favored  the  Repub- 
lican sales  tax  bill.  The  answers:  yes, 
141 ;  no,  783 ;  not  voting.  150. 

Neither  of  the  Republicans  who  repre- 
sent Pierce  County  in  the  legislature 
chose  to  stand  up  to  their  party's  big- 
business  bosses  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  their  constituents  as  expressed 
in  this  poll.  Robert  P.  Knowles.  of  New 
Richmond,  played  an  important  role  in 
pushing  this  deceptive  special  interest 
bill  through  the  State  senate,  and  As- 
semblyman Robert  L.  Johnson,  of  Mon- 
dovi.  caved  in  under  the  pressure  to  vote 
for  this  scheme. 


Those  Ninth  District  legislators  who 
did  vote  against  this  sales  tax  bill  were 
State  Senators  Howard  Cameron,  of  Rice 
Lake,  and  Davis  Donnelly,  of  Eau  Claire, 
and  Assemblymen  Clifford  Dorr,  of  Chip- 
pewa Falls.  Frank  Nikolay,  of  Abbots- 
ford,  John  Pritchard,  of  Eau  Claire,  Bill 
Ward,  of  New  Richmond,  and  Tom  St. 
Angelo,  of  Cxunberland.  All  but  one  of 
these  are  Democrats. 

Those  who  voted  to  saddle  Wisconsin 
citizens  with  a  sales  tax  were  Robert 
Knowles,  State  Senators  Raymond  Bice, 
of  La  Crosse,  and  John  Potter,  of  Port 
Edwards;  Assemblymen  Robert  Johnson, 
William  E.  Owens,  of  Menomonie, 
Thomas  Barland.  of  Eau  Claire,  and 
Merlin  J.  Peterson,  of  Black  River  Palls. 
I  am  proud  that  there  is  no  Democrat  on 
this  list. 

I  ask  permission  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  on  this  subject  from 
Madison's  Capital  Times  of  August  31, 
1961.  I  would  also  like  to  include  Gov- 
ernor Nelson's  veto  message. 

I  Prom  the  Capital  Times,  Aug.  31,  1961 1 

Sales  Taxers  Threaten  Governor  With 
Bankruptcy  for  the  State 

The  expected  fury  haa  broken  over  Gover- 
nor Nelson  because  of  his  veto  of  the  Repub- 
lican sales  tax  bill. 

It  comes,  of  course,  from  the  Republican 
legislators  and  leaders  who  put  the  bill  over 
though  they  have  never  told  the  voters  of 
this  State  that  they  favored  such  a  tax. 

And  It  comes,  too.  from  economic  Interests 
who  want  to  shift  the  tax  burden  to  those 
least  able  to  pay  while  the  bankers  continue 
to  get  their  tax  privileges  and  the  expense 
account  racket  flourishes  under  which  the 
well-heeled  enjoy  luxury  living  at  public 
expense. 

We  hope  that  the  people  of  Wisconsin, 
who  have  never  been  consulted  about 
whether  this  State  should  abandon  Its  tradi- 
tion of  basing  taxes  on  ability  to  pay.  will 
note  the  bold  threats  of  the  sales  tax  backers 
to  throw  this  State  Into  bankruptcy  because 
they  did  not  get  their  way. 

They  are  now  voicing  publicly  the  threats 
that  they  have  been  making  privately — to 
force  this  State  into  a  "Michigan  situation" 
under  which  State  payrolls  could  not  be  met 
and  student  enrollments  had  to  be  cut  back. 
In  Michigan,  as  here,  a  Republican  legisla- 
ture tried  to  force  a  Democratic  Governor  to 
accept  a  sales  tax. 

Here  is  the  threat  from  J.  H.  Fennema. 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  one  of  the  principal  groups 
supporting  the  sales  tax : 

"Let  every  legislator  who  fought  so  hard 
for  this  tax  reform  bill  be  aware  of  one  more 
fact:  Governor  Nelson  must  get  his  $60  mil- 
lion from  somewhere  or  he  will  lead  Wiscon- 
sin Into  economic  chaos  Just  as  former  Gov. 
G.  Mennen  Williams  did  to  the  State  of 
Michigan  a  few  years  ago." 

Here  Is  the  threat  from  Senator  Gerald 
Lorge,  Bear  Creek  Republican  whose  switch 
in  the  Senate  made  possible  the  passage  of 
the  sales  tax  bill: 

"The  Governor  throws  Wisconsin  Into  the 
same  fiscal  stalemate  that  Michigan  had  un- 
der the  Democrat  Governor  "Soapy"  Wil- 
liams. I,  for  one,  will  not  vote  for  a  surtax 
to  balance  the  budget." 

What  they  are  saying  to  the  Governor  Is 
this: 

"You  take  our  sales  tax  or  we'll  bankrupt 
the  State." 

Has  there  ever  been  a  more  brazen  enuncia- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  rule  or  ruin? 

Let's  put  this  Issue  In  perspective. 


If  Wisconsin  is  forced  Into  a  "Michigan 
situation."  It  will  not  be  the  responslbUlty  of 
the  Governor. 

He  ran  on  a  platform  which  said  specifi- 
cally : 

"We  are  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  • 
general  sales  tax  in  Wisconsin  for  whatever 
purpose  and  whatever  form." 

The  Democratic  legislators  honored  that 
pledge  to  the  people.  The  I>emocratlc  Gov- 
ernor has  honored  It  by  his  veto. 

The  Republicans  who  passed  the  sales  tax 
bill  did  so  without  telling  the  voters  they 
would  do  It.  The  1960  GOP  platform  never 
mentioned  the  sales  tax. 

The  1961  Republican  convention  at  Eau 
Claire  this  year  refused  to  take  a  stand  on 
the  sales  tax  even  though  Its  legislative  lead- 
ers were  then  drafting  the  sales  tax  legis- 
lation. 

There  were  not  more  than  a  handful  of 
Republican  legislators  who  dared  tell  the 
voters  In  the  1960  campaign  that  they  would 
vote  for  a  sales  tax. 

This  sales  tax  bill  was  put  over  by  a 
campaign  of  deceit  unrivaled  in  recent  po- 
litical  history. 

When  the  sales  taxers  In  this  State  threaten 
a  "Michigan  situation."  let  them  remember 
that  the  stalemate  In  Michigan  was  settled 
by  a  referendum  In  which  the  sales  tax  ques- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  people. 

In  Wisconsin  the  Republicans  have  not 
dared  to  go  to  the  people  directly  In  a  ref- 
erendum. Nor  have  they  dared  even  to  take 
a  position  in  a  campaign  in  which  they  told 
the  people  where  they  stand. 

If  the  Republican  majority  in  the  legisla- 
ture plunges  this  State  Into  bankruptcy  the 
people  will  know  where  to  hang  the  respon- 
slbUlty. 


Message   or  Gov.   Gatlord  Nelson   on   the 

Sales  Tax  Bill,  S.  707.  August  30,  1961 

I  am  vetoing  the  tax  bill  passed  by  the 
leglslatvu-e.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  sup- 
porters of  the  original  bill  fully  understood 
how  various  groups  of  taxpayers  would  be 
affected  by  their  proposal.  Certainly,  no- 
body knew  the  Impact  of  this  bUl  after  31 
separate  amendments  were  adopted. 

This  bill  raises  an  enormous  amount  of 
new  tax  revenue,  shifts  and  shuffles  tax  bur- 
dens without  design,  and  results  In  a  total 
tax  structure  that  Is  no  better  than  the 
present  structure,  and  In  many  cases  In- 
finitely worse. 

The  bill  does  not  measure  up  to  any  ac- 
ceptable standard  of  tax  revision.  Further- 
more, It  does  not  balance  the  State's  budget 
for  the  next  2  years,  and  It  falls  $55  to  $65 
million  short  of  balancing  the  1963-66 
budget.  This  means  that  the  next  legisla- 
ture would  again  be  confronted  with  the 
task  of  raising  additional  revenue  within  a 
matter  of  13  or  14  months  after  this  measure 
became  effective. 

This  tax  bill  ignores  the  basic  philosophy 
of  tho  blue  ribbon  conunittee  of  leading  Wis- 
consin citizens  who  studied  this  problem  for 
20    months. 

The  bill  does  nothing  to  equalize  local 
property  tax  burdens  on  homeowners,  al- 
though these  taxes  are  now  10  times  as  high 
in  some  Wisconsin  communities  as  In  others. 

The  bin  falls  to  provide  any  substantial 
sum  to  hold  down  these  property  taxes  in 
future    years. 

The  claimed  tax  relief  for  Industry  to  en- 
courage economic  growth  turns  out  to  be  a 
reduction  of  only   3.8   percent. 

The  claimed  relief  for  Wisconsin  farmers 
is  nonexistent:  In  fact,  farmers  would  pay 
almost  $1  million  a  year  more  In  taxes. 

The  sales  tax  provision  Is  not  "progres- 
sive," as  has  been  claimed.  Unlike  our  State 
Income  tax.  which  ranges  from  1  percent  in 
fche  lowest  Income  bracket  to  8 14  percent  In 
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the  highest  brackets,  this  sales  tax  would 
take  a  steadily  decreasing  share  of  total  In- 
come in  every  bracket  over  $6,000.  Thin  is 
a  regressive  tax  by  any  economic  definition. 

Finally,  this  bill  uses  $34  million  In  sales 
taxes  to  forgive  8-tat«  taxes  on  1961  Income 
over  $10,000,  which  means  that  almost  4  mil- 
lion Wisconsin  cltltens  would  pay  sales  taxes 
to  forgive  extra  Ihcome  taxes  on  the  50.000 
residents  who  mAke  more  than  $10,000  a 
year. 

This  legislation  contains  equally  unjust,  if 
less  Important  provisions,  but  these  are  the 
major  considerations  that  have  led  me  to 
veto  the  tax  bill  passed  by  the  legislature. 

1.  The  blue  rlttbon  tax  committee  con- 
sisted of  outstanding  Republicans.  Demo- 
crats, and  Independents  who  worked  tire- 
lessly at  their  task.  They  unanimously  con- 
cluded that  tax  revision  should  finance  not 
only  the  current  budget,  but  budgetary 
needs  for  future  years.  This  bill  does 
neither. 

The  Republican-controlled  legislature  has 
already  adopted  a  1961-63  budget  and  other 
new  acts  that  require  an  additional  $56  mil- 
lion. This  tax  bin  provides  only  $61  mil- 
lion. Thus,  the  llUl  Is  already  $5  million 
short  of  current  needs.  In  addition,  since 
no  State  has  ever  been  able  to  Install  a  sales 
tax  within  60  days  of  enactment,  the  delay 
in  preparing  the  bill  means  that  Its  provi- 
sions could  not  possibly  take  effect  untU  a 
month  later  than  planned,  thereby  costing 
another  $15  million  and  bringing  the  short- 
age to  $20  million.  Finally,  the  legislature 
has  also  adopted  »c  additional  $8  million  in 
spending  bills  that  now  await  my  action.  If 
I  were  to  approve  these,  this  tax  bill  would 
fall  a  total  of  $28  million  short  of  the  ex- 
penditures they  themselves  have  approved 
for  the  next  2  years. 

Under  this  bill,  the  shortage  would  be 
compounded  In  16i63-66.  It  would  produce 
$535  million  in  the  next  blennlum.  including 
all  existing  sources  of  State  revenue.  But 
the  1963-65  budget  is  expected  to  total  be- 
tween $590  and  $600  million,  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  educational  and  welfare  needs 
of  a  growing  population.  This  means  that 
the  tax  bill  would  fall  $55  to  $65  million  short 
of  balancing  the  1963-65  budget,  leaving  the 
next  legislature  with  the  exact  problem 
which  we  have  today  and  which  genuine  tax 
revision  is  designed  to  solve.  And  if  the 
deficit  of  $28  million  for  the  current  blen- 
nlum Is  added  to  this  figure,  the  total  short- 
age would  reach  $$3  to  $93  million  In  1963-65. 
This  shortage  was  not  anticipated  by  the 
legislature  when  the  bill  was  passed.  I  am 
certain  that  neither  this  legislature  nor  the 
public  Is  prepared  to  accept  the  provisions 
of  this  measure  and  then  very  shortly  be  con- 
fronted with  the  dilemma  of  finding  addi- 
tional sources  for  more  revenue  for  the  next 
blennlum. 

These  are  conservative  figures  carefully 
prepared.  The  revenue  figures  on  the  tax 
bill  have  been  prepared  by  the  career  civil 
servants  In  the  research  division  of  the 
State  tax  department.  During  the  last  eight 
State  administrations,  biennial  budgets  have 
Increased  by  an  average  of  26  percent,  com- 
pared to  an  average  increase  of  21  percent  in 
my  own  two  terms  as  Governor.  The  $590  to 
$600  million  estimate  for  1963-65  is  based  on 
the  average  19  percent  increase  over  the  last 
four  State  administrations  and  the  average 
31  percent  over  the  last  three  administra- 
tions. Since  Republican  Governors  headed 
two  of  the  last  four  administrations,  and 
since  one  or  both  housea  of  the  legislature 
during  this  entire  period  have  been  con- 
trolled by  Republicans,  they  have  controlled 
the  ilxe  of  the  budget  at  all  time*.  Thus, 
the  $590  to  $600  million  budget  estimate  for 
1963-M  Is  not  open  to  aeiiou*  question, 
especially  since  the  blue  ribbon  committee 


predicted  1966  expenditures  in  this  same 
range,  regardless  of  which  political  party 
was  In  power. 

2.  The  blue  ribbon  committee  Insisted 
that  before  any  new  State  taxes  were  im- 
posed, the  present  formulas  for  distributing 
State  taxes  to  local  communities  should  ^ 
changed  to  provide  relief  that  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  disparity  in  local  property  tax 
burdens.  In  fact,  the  committee  gave  this 
change  as  much  importance  as  all  the  com- 
bined changes  it  recommended  in  tax  collec- 
tions. 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  the  com- 
mittee. There  have  l)een  many  disagree- 
ments over  what  elements  should  be  included 
in  tax  revision.  However,  every  thoughtful 
critic  of  our  tax  structure  has  agreed  that 
a  suk>stantlal  change  in  our  distribution  sys- 
tem is  fundamental  to  any  revision.  My 
position  has  been  clearly  stated  on  this  issue 
on  numerous  occasions  In  the  past  3  years. 
In  an  appearance  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  several  weeks  prior  to  the 
drafting  of  this  bill,  I  stated  that  "I  could 
not  support  any  tax  bill  that  would  return 
added  State  revenue  to  a  community  which 
already  gets  $6  for  each  dollar  of  property 
tax  It  raises  locally,  when  113  communities 
In  Wisconsin  now  get  less  than  6  cents  for 
every  dollar  of  property  tax  Imposed." 

Yet  this  is  exactly  what  the  present  tax 
bill  does.  Under  this  bill.  40  percent  of  all 
the  sales  taxes  used  for  property  tax  relief 
would  go  to  communities  where  property 
taxes  are  already  lower  than  the  statewide 
average. 

Moreover,  the  problem  of  redistribution 
cannot  be  separated  and  enacted  later. 
Equalization  of  property  tax  burdens  is  pos- 
sible only  at  a  time  such  as  this,  when  re- 
vision can  provide  added  State  funds  to  re- 
lieve property  taxes  in  communities  where 
they  are  high  without  forcing  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  In  State  funds  to  other  com- 
munities. 

It  is  unreasonable  and  impractical  to  speak 
of  Increasing  taxes  now.  distributing  the  in- 
creased funds  under  the  present  unfair 
formulas,  and  revising  distribution  later. 
Once  every  community  in  Wisconsin  has  a 
vested  Interest  In  a  larger  share  of  State 
revenues,  no  legislature  Is  ever  going  to  cut 
back  some  for  the  benefit  of  others,  regard- 
less of  the  existing  inequities.  The  proof  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  States  present 
sharing  formulas  were  established  in  1917 
and  1925,  and  they  have  never  been  changed 
despite  everyone's  admission  that  they  are 
inequitable. 

3.  The  blue  ribbon  committee  agreed  that 
basic  tax  revision  not  only  should  finance 
the  State's  budgetary  needs  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  also  should  provide  substan- 
tial funds  to  support  the  local  property  tax 
base  in  future  years.  While  this  bill  does 
provide  annual  common  property  tax  relief 
of  $42J  million  starting  In  fiscal  1963,  its 
prop>erty  tax  relief  provision  suffers  from 
two  serious  defects. 

As  noted  above,  It  does  not  provide  a 
satisfactory  method  for  distributing  prop- 
erty tax  relief  funds.  Furthermore,  the  an- 
nual growth  of  sales  tax  revenues  set  aside 
tor  property  tax  relief  provided  for  in  this 
bill  amounts  to  only  $1.5  million  per  year. 
Inasmuch  as  property  taxes  are  expected 
to  increase  at  an  annual  rate  of  $40  million, 
including  a  $20  million  increase  due  to 
higher  rates  and  assessments,  this  $1.5  mil- 
lion growth  is  wholly  inadequate  property 
tax  relief. 

4.  The  blue  ribbon  committee  recom- 
mended t€«  relief  for  indtistry  to  encourage 
economic  growth.  This  tax  bill  provides  a 
net  reduction  of  3.8  percent  of  State  and 
local  taxes  now  paid  by  industry. 

Under  the  presmit  State  law,  all  Industry 
In  Wisconsin — Including  both  mannfactur- 


ing  and  construction — would  pay  $144  mil- 
lion in  State  and  local  taxes,  including  real 
property,  personal  property,  and  corporate 
income  taxes.  Under  this  tax  bill.  Wiscon- 
sin industry  would  pay  $138.5  million  in 
State  and  local  taxes,  including  real  prop- 
erty, corporate  Income,  and  sales  taxes. 
Thus,  while  the  $5.5  million  reduction  looks 
impressive  at  first  glance,  it  actuaily 
amounts  to  relief  of  less  than  4  percent. 

When  all  other  factors  determining  plant 
location  are  considered,  including  labor 
supply,  proximity  to  markets,  and  transpor- 
tation, it  becomes  obvious  that  this  smnll 
tax  reduction  would  not  be  an  important 
factor  In  plant  location.  This  modest  re- 
duction In  business  taxes  is  helpful  ond 
I  endorse  the  objective.  Nevertheless,  It 
does  not  accomplish  a  fraction  of  what  has 
been  claimed  for  It  by  some  of  Its  strongest 
advocates.  Much  of  the  support  for  this 
measure  has  been  Induced  by  the  assump- 
tion that  It  will  have  a  significant  effect  on 
economic  growth.  Obviously,  this  claim  for 
the  bill  far  overstates  the  case. 

5.  While  Wisconsin  farmers  are  the  most 
depressed  economic  group  in  the  State — ■ 
and  therefore  the  group  most  deserving  of 
tax  relief — the  present  tax  bill  would  actu- 
ally increase  their  total  State  and  local  tax 
burden  by  $900,000  a  year. 

Under  this  tax  bill,  farmers  would  pay  a 
total  of  $21.5  million  In  sales  taxes,  includ- 
ing $9.3  million  on  purchases  for  their  farms 
and  $12.2  million  on  purchases  for  their 
families.  In  return,  they  would  receive  to- 
tal relief  of  $20.6  million.  Including  $15.3 
million  on  personal  property  (livestock)  and 
$5.3  million  on  real  property.  Thus,  farm- 
ers would  pay  $21.5  million  in  sales  taxes, 
and  receive  only  $20.6  million  in  property 
tax  relief. 

6.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that 
this  sales  tax  is  "progressive."  Whatever 
other  arguments  may  be  made  for  this  tax, 
it  cannot  be  supported  on  this  ground. 
Both  those  who  support  and  oppose  this  tax 
should  at  least  be  correctly  informed  on  this 
point.  It  Is  not  based  on  ability  to  pay.  It 
takes  a  smaller  and  smaller  share  of  total 
Income  for  each  $1,000  of  income  over  $6,000. 

Most  of  the  necessities  of  life  are  taxed. 
Including  food,  clothing,  heat,  utilities  and 
essential  household  supplies.  In  return,  the 
bUl  grants  a  $12  credit  per  year  for  each  de- 
pendent, which  means  that  $400  of  pur- 
chases for  each  dependent  are  exempt  from 
the  sales  tax. 

This  Is  equal  to  a  sales  tax  exemption  on 
$1.10  of  purchases  a  day  for  each  dependent, 
an  amount  totally  Inadequate  to  cover  the 
necessities  I  have  listed,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  essentials  of  life. 

Moreover,  a  sales  tax  that  does  not  exempt 
the  eBsentials  cannot  ever  be  progressive, 
since  those  in  the  higher  brackets  spend  a 
far  greater  share  of  their  incomes  on  non- 
taxable itenrts  such  as  investments  and 
travel.  The  average  family  man  with  a 
$6,000  Income  would  spend  70  percent  of  his 
income  on  items  subject  to  the  sales  tax, 
while  the  same  man  with  a  $20,000  Income 
would  spend  only  39  percent  of  his  Income 
on  Items  covered  by  the  sales  tax. 

7.  It  would  seem  patently  unfair  to  ask 
all  Wisconsin  citizens  to  pay  $34  million  in 
sales  taxes  in  order  to  forgive  additional 
1961  State  income  taxes  for  the  3  out  of  100 
who  make  more  than  $10,000.  Tet  this  is 
precisely  what  is  done  in  the  withholding 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

My  own  withholding  plan  forgave  all  over- 
lapping funds  the  State  would  collect  by 
converting  to  the  withholding  system.  Since 
the  State's  financial  year  runs  from  July  to 
July  and  since  withholding  would  not  start 
until  next  January,  only  6  months'  taxes 
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could  b«  withheld  by  next  July  to  p«y  for 
th«  current  (Ueal  yt«r,  I  propoMd  to  cane*! 
out  thU  0-month  ov«rlftp  In  collection*  by 
forgiving  •veryonc't  Btat«  taxM  on  th«  flrit 
•10.000  of  hU  1961  income,  which  would 
DWftn  complete  forglveneac  of  IMl  Income 
taxea  for  97  percent  of  all  WUconsln  tax- 
payer*. 

The  present  tax  bill  not  only  forgive*  the 
overlapping  income  tax  collections  which 
amount  to  990  million,  but  also  uses  $34 
million  In  sales  taxes  to  forgive  taxes  on 
1931  Income  over  $10,000. 

The  50.000  Wisconsin  residents  making 
more  than  $10,000  would,  of  course,  pay  Fed- 
eral taxes  on  the  extra  amount  forgiven  un- 
der this  bin.  But  39.000  of  these  people  are 
in  Federal  tax  brackets  where  they  would 
retain  at  least  65  percent  of  the  added  wind- 
fall from  sales  tax  revenues — and  this  would 
offset  their  own  sales  taxes  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time. 

As  for  the  300  residents  with  the  largest 
Incomes,  it  is  true  that  they  are  in  Federal 
tax  brackets  which  might  take  90  percent 
of  the  $15,000  additional  forgiveness  they 
would  receive  on  the  average  under  this  bill. 
But  this  Is  Just  one  more  reason  for  reject- 
ing the  forgiveness  plan,  since  90  percent 
of  the  sales  tax  funds  used  to  provide  for- 
giveness will  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  300  resi- 
dents, but  win  go  directly  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

I  believe  it  is  unwise  to  use  sales  tax  rev- 
enues to  forgive  Income  taxes,  regardless  of 
how  much  is  retained  by  the  Individual  and 
how  much  is  turned  over  to  the  Federal 
Ooverrunent. 

I  know  of  no  other  State  that  has  forgiven 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  overlap  In  income 
tax  collections.  Advocates  of  this  proposal 
point  to  the  New  York  State  forgiveness 
plan,  but  New  York  combined  forgiveness 
with  a  sizable  Income  tax  rate  increase  In 
the  highest  brackets,  and  also  eliminated 
the  deductibility  of  Federal  income  taxes. 
On  balance.  New  York's  plan  paralleled  my 
proposal  in  forgiving  only  the  overlapping 
Income  tax  collections. 

8.  The  tax  package  recommended  by  the 
blue  ribbon  committee  called  for  raising  $85 
million  from  the  sales  tax  and  an  additional 
$50  million  from  the  Income  tax.  This  bill 
raises  $189  million  from  the  sales  tax,  or 
$104  million  more  than  proposed  by  the 
committee.  The  bill  raises  less  from  the  in- 
come tax,  not  more  as  recommended  by  the 
committee.  The  committee  also  specifically 
stated  that  "to  gather  an  additional  $135 
million  from  a  3-percent  sales  tax  In  our 
Judgment  would  be  too  high  as  an  Initial 
Impact."  Yet  the  proposed  sales  tax  raises 
$54  million  more  than  the  committee  deemed 
"too  high." 

9.  The  blue  ribbon  committee  originally 
approved  100-percent  replacement  of  per- 
sonal property  taxes  on  Inventories  and  live- 
stock; but  on  further  consideration,  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee  voted  for  only  partial 
replacement  of  personal  property  taxes,  with 
the  extra  funds  to  go  for  real  property  tax 
relief  for  homeowners  and  renters.  A  more 
equitable  balance  between  real  and  personal 
property  tax  relief  was  also  proposed  by  the 
Milwaukee  Association  of  Commerce  and  the 
State  chamber  of  commerce  in  their  sub- 
sequent tax  bill,  which  granted  equal  relief 
for  both   kinds  of  property  taxes. 

Yet  the  present  tax  bill  provides  100-per- 
cent relief  for  personal  property  taxes,  while 
limiting  real  property  tax  relief  to  4  percent 
In  1962  and  8.46  percent  In  1963. 

There  should  be  a  far  greater  balance  be- 
tween personal  and  real  property  tax  relief, 
especially  since  both  are  poorly  related  to 
ability  to  pay.  It  would  seem  only  Jxistlce  to 
provide  a  more  equitable  balance  between 
property  tax  relief  for  Wisconsin's  l  million 


hotuehoUU  ftiMt  relief  for  the  SOOXXW  own«r* 
of  personal  property — ••peoUlly  when  we 
remember  that  these  SOOXKM  would  ahAre 
equally  In  whatever  real  property  tax  relief 
1*  granted,  on  both  their  bualne**  propertle* 
and  their  home*. 

The  100-percent  replacement  of  personal 
property  taxes  In  the  present  bill  also  creates 
an  administrative  and  financial  monstrosity 
that  defies  solution.  On  the  basis  of  past 
experience,  this  replacement  Is  estimated  to 
cost  $58  million  In  1963.  But  In  this  case 
past  experience  Is  misleading.  For  one  thing, 
inventories  will  not  be  reduced  on  the  May  1 
deadline  as  in  the  past.  For  another,  there 
will  be  an  overwhelming  incentive  to  build 
these  inventories  to  the  highest  ;>o8slble 
level,  since  all  taxes  on  them  will  be  re- 
placed by  the  State  and  since  the  more  com- 
munities can  collect  in  this  way.  the  less 
they  will  have  to  collect  locally  from  real 
property  taxes. 

These  two  factors  could  easily  cost  the 
State  $10  to  $15  million  more  than  the  $58 
million  now  projected  for  100  percent  re- 
placement of  personal  property  taxes,  and 
this  would  simply  mean  an  additional  short- 
age of  that  amount  in  the  already  Inade- 
quate funds  provided  In  the  bill. 

I  have  listed  what  I  consider  to  be  nine 
substantial  shortcomings  of  this  tax  bill. 

Nevertheless.  I  do  not  intend  my  objec- 
tions to  this  bill  as  a  criticism  or  reflection 
on  the  efforts  of  its  authors  or  the  majority 
party  which  passed  it  In  the  legislature.  I 
recognize  that  many  conscientious  and  sin- 
cere legislators  worked  hard  and  long  in  Its 
preparation.  I  realize  that  some  important 
features  were  omitted  and  some  undesirable 
features  Included  because  a  majority  vote 
could  not  be  secured  In  any  other  way. 

Some  faults  in  the  measure  were  due  to 
the  complexity  of  the  Issue  and  the  limited 


time  within  which  it  wee  attempted  to  con> 
celve  end  adopt  It.  Thle  I*  obviously  the 
CMe  insofar  a*  the  revenue  shortage  l«  con- 
cerned. 

Furthermore.  I  am  convinced  that  the  *lg« 
ntficant  omlaslon  of  any  redistribution  plan 
was  due  in  major  part  to  a  lack  of  under- 
standing by  some  legislators  of  lu  funda- 
mental importance  to  basic  revision. 

So  far  as  basic  tax  revUlon  1*  concerned. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  are  some  philoso- 
phical and  political  difference*  between  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats  over  what  ele- 
menU  should  be  Included.  Nevertheless, 
thoughtful  and  responsible  leaders  of  both 
parties  recognize  the  importance  of  accom- 
plishing basic  revision  now.  Therefore.  1  am 
convinced  that  we  can  and  must  compromise 
our  differences  and  work  out  a  constructive 
solution  beneficial  to  our  State. 

Sales  tax  burden,  family  of  4,  hy  <idjusted 
gross  income  class  per  sales  tax  proposal 
of  bill  No.  707.  S 
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^"IZ"!  f'^P^'fy  '«f  ^T**/.  '^^^'  ^^^''  "'"^  '^^■^'  «""""■"'  Proprrt,,  lax  credits,  1961  and 
196J,  per  proposals  of  bill  So.  707,  S.,  for  selected  Wisconsin  municipalities  by  full  palue 


tax  rate  bracket* 
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l.s  to  20  mills 
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All  municipalities  under  2S 
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All  Wisconsin  municipalities. 
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'  InclUilrs  levies  on  livestock,  merchants'  stock  and  manufacturepi'  slo«-k. 
rreparecl  by  Research  Division,  Wisconsin  Driurtment  of  Taxation,  Aug.  28,  1961. 

Siimmnnj  of  general  fund-general  purpose  revenues,   1057-69  biennium  through   1963-fio 
biennium  including  provisions  of  bill  \o.  707,  S. 


General  fund-general  piu-posc  revenues 

1957  .■» 

biennium 

(actual) 

biennium 
(actual) 

I9H1-63 

Irfennium 

(estimateil) 

1963-65 

biennium 

(estimated) 

All  taxes,  except  income.  State  share 

$118,000,000 
192.e00.000 

$138,700,000 
228,  700,  IWO 

$149,200,000 

21.S,.'>00.000 

97,  250,  000 

3(1,  arx),  000 

700,0(10 

$160, 400,  noo 

271,  400,  000 
71,  600, 000 

Income  taxes.  State  .share 

Sales  faxes.  State  share .."" 

Dejtiirtment  revenues,  unappropriated 

24,500,000 

30,200,000 

I'tiiUing  revenue  bills.. 

30.  300, 000 
1,600,000 

Total 

8SMOD,000 

387,800,000 

492,8,10,000 

635, 100, 000 

NOTES 

lK,wev^'  »rSo^m)  of  t"htaTn^ll;^'^'  l"J"5f.!T' "' »2«'«».<»'' »'<'«ween  the  1957-59  biennium  an.I  the  I951MJ1  biennium; 
However,  »,ouo,000  of  this  Increase  was  due  to  an  abnormally  targe  Jump  in  Inheritance  tax  collecttons     InhwitnnM 

c,.!u!ulre^ririri'No.'l^?8'*  "*  '**  "*'"*^  bi«mlum  and  1963-66  biennium  arc  wtlmated  on  the  basis  of  provMOD* 
(3)  Pending  revenue  bills  Include  bills  pa!i.<ie<l  by  the  Wi<lature   but  not  v#it  a<-«j>.l  ntwm  k»  <Iw.  n^^.,^^     ti— 

n.^ji.*  bill  j*ndl,.g  Ls  an  ln«>me  tax  m«.sun.  relating  to  fl.Lncla"  hlstl.u.i^'^'*  '"'•^  "'"^  ^^  '**  Oovernor.  The 
ITeiwreil  by  Kesearch  Division.  WincoiuHn  Department  cf  Taxation,  Auf.'zs,  IMl. 
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•39,900,000 

23.3 

$9, 300,  000 
$21,500,000 


BaUa  tax  paid  \>y  farmer  $  and  property  tax 
relief  for  farpierB  under  tuhititute 
amendment  1,  $..  to  bill  No.  707,  8.,  «« 
amended,  fiscal  pear  1982-43 

A.  Sale*  us  on  farm  eon- 
•umerc: 

Estimated     total    sale*     tax 

from  coneumer*. —  $163,660,000 

Estimated    percent  of   farm 

population  (1)    (percent).  11.9 

Estimated     gross     sales     tax 

for         farm         consumers 

(rounded) $18,300,000 

Less  credit  refunds  (11.9  per- 
cent        of  $51,100,000) 

(rounded) $6,100,000 

Estimated   net  sales  tax  for 

farm  consumen $12,300,000 

B    Sales  tax  on  farm  business: 
Estimated  total  sales  tax  on 

goods  for  business  ( 2 ) 

Estimated    percent   applying 

to  fanning  (3)  (percent).. 
Estimated  sales  tax  on  farm 

business     (rounded) 

C.  Total  sales  tax  on  farmers. . 

D.  Personal  property  tax  relief 

for  farmers: 
Estimated      tax      relief      for 
farmers  on  personal  prop- 
erty   (100    percent    relief) 
(4) $15,300,000 

X.  Real  property  twx  relief  for 
farmers : 
Estimated  real  property  tax 
on  agriculture  on  1962  as- 
sessments payable  In  1963 
(6)--- $61,400,000 

P.  Katlmated  real  property  tax 
relief  for  farmers  (8.6  per- 
cent  of   $61,400,000) $5,280,000 

O.  Total    property    tax    relief 

(D-(  F) $20,580,000 

H.Net    additional    burden    on 

farmer*   (C-G) $920,000 

NOTXS 

(1)  11.9  percent  Is  based  on  an  estimated 
farm  population  of  470.000  for  1960  out  of 
a  total  1960  census  population  of  3,961,777 
for  the  State.  The  470,000  figure  Is  a  rounded 
figure  between  two  separate  estimates  of 
463,000  and  478.000  The  463,000  figure  U 
an  estimate  of  a  staff  member  of  the  U.8. 
Department  of  Agrlculttire.  The  478,- 
000  figure  Is  estimated  by  taking  12.1 
percent  of  the  1960  census  population  of 
3,951.777.  The  12.1  percent  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  of  a  decrease  in  Wisconsin 
farm  population  from  1950.  In  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  decrease  In  farm  population  of 
the  United  SUtee  from  1950  to  1960.  The 
percentage  of  farm  population  In  Wisconsin 
In  1960  was  21.1  percent  (725,000  out  of 
3,435,000  per  sUtlsUcal  abstract  1960,  p.  16). 
The  percentage  of  farm  population  In  the 
United  States  In  1950  was  15.2  percent 
(23.048,000  out  Of  151.328.000  per  sUtistlcal 
abstract  1960.  p.  16) .  The  percentage  of  farm 
population  in  the  United  State*  In  1960  was 
8.7  percent  (15,636,000  out  of  180,004.000 
per  Bureau  of  Census  Publication  AM8  (p. 
27)  No.  29  dated  April  18,  1961).  The  8.7 
percent  for  the  United  States  In  1960  Is  to 
the  15.2  percent  for  the  United  States  In 
1950  as  the  Wisconsin  farm  population  per- 
cent In  1960  Is  to  21.1  r>ercent  for  Wisconsin 
in  1950.  The  Wisconsin  farm  population 
percent  In  1960  is  thus  computed  to  be 
12.1  percent;  12.1  percent  of  the  1960  census 
population  of  3.951,777  U  478,165. 

(2)  The  total  estimated  sales  tax  receipts 
from  business  ptnchases  for  fiscal  year 
1962-63  U  estimated  at  $41,400,000.  Prom 
this  Is  deducted  $1,500,000  sales  tax  receipts 
from  btulness  purchases  of  service*.  The  re- 
mainder of  $39,900,000  U  the  total  estimated 
sale*  tax  receipt*  from  buslnea*  purchases 
on  good*. 


(3)  In  the  Impact  study,  "WUooneln'* 
Stata  and  Local  Tax  Burden,"  on  pafe  87,  the 
total  estimated  *ale*  tax  receipts  for  1956 
from  biulness  purchaees  of  good*  tulng  the 
Ingredient  rule  wa*  estimated  at  $83,062,943. 
The  total  estimated  sales  tax  receipts  for 
1966  from  farm  business  purchases  of  good* 
with  feed.  *eed.  and  fertilizer  exempt  was 
$7,700,668.  The  estimated  farm  business 
sale*  tax  recelpta  on  goods  were  23.3  percent 
of  the  estimated  total  business  sales  tax  re- 
ceipts on  goods. 

(4)  During  the  past  5  years  for  which  data 
Is  available  (1965  through  1959)  the  tax  on 
farm  personal  property  has  averaged  26.2  per- 
cent of  the  total  tax  on  the  three  cate- 
gories of  personal  property  exempt  under 
this  bill.  This  estimate  is  26.2  percent  of 
the  $58.4  million  personal  property  tax  ex- 
emption for  1962. 

(5)  Farm  real  property  taxes  as  a  percent- 
age of  total  property  taxes  have  trended 
downward  over  the  past  5  years  from  a  high 
of  14.7  percent  in  1955  to  a  low  of  12.2  per- 
cent in  1969.  A  conservative  projection  of 
this  trend  indicates  that  farm  real  property 
taxes  In  1962  will  be  approximately  11  per- 
cent of  total  property  taxes.  This  figure  is 
11  percent  of  total  1962  property  taxes  esti- 
mated at  $558.4  million. 

Prepared  by  Research  Division,  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Taxation,  August  25.  1961. 

Net  tax  relief  on  inanufacturing  and  con- 
struction under  substitute  amendment  1, 
S..  to  bill  No.  787.  S.  as  amended,  fiscal  year 
1962-63 

1.  Estimated  real  property  tax 

on  manufacturing  and 
construction  real  estata 
on  1962  assessmenu  pay- 
able   in    1963    (1) 

2.  Estimated     tax     relief     on 

manufacturing  and  con- 
struction real  estata  (8.6 
percent  of  $60,866,000)... 

3.  Estimated     personal     prop- 

erty tax  on  machinery, 
tools,  and  patterns  on  1962 
assessmenta  payable  in 
1963     (2) 

4.  Estimated      tax     relief     on 

machinery.  tools,  and 
pattarns    (8.6    percent    of 

$13.960.000) 

6.  Estimated  amount  of  tax 
relief  applicable  to  manu- 
facturers and  construc- 
tion contractors  (90  per- 
cent  of   $1,201.000). 

6.  Estimated     personal     prop- 

erty tax  on  fiurnitiue  and 
equipment  on  1962  assess- 
menta payable  In  1963 
(3) 

7.  Estimated      tax     relief     on 

furniture  and  equipment 
(8.6  percent  of  $9,493,- 
000) 

8.  Estimated    amount    of    tax 

relief  applicable  to  manu- 
facturers and  construc- 
tion contractors  (20  per- 
cent of  $816,000) 

9.  Estimated     personal     prop- 

erty tax  relief  on  stocks 
of  manufacturers  and 
construction  contractor* 
payable  in   1963    (4) 

10.  Estimated      total      property 

tax  relief  to  manufactur- 
ers and  construction  con- 
tractor* (total  of  Items 
2,  6,  8,  and  9  above) 
Sales  tax  on  manufactur- 
ing and  construction: 

11.  Esthnated    total    sales    tax 

on    good*    for    buelneas, 

1962-63 _ $89,900,000 


$60,  866.  000 


$5,  234.  000 


$13,960,000 


$1,201,000 


$1,081,000 


$9,  493,  000 


8816,000 


$163,000 


$28,  988,  000 


.  $32,466,000 


Net  tax  relief  on  manufacturing  and  con- 
ttruction  under  aub$tltute  amendment  1, 
8.  to  bill  No.  707,  8.  at  amended,  fiscal  year 
f  962-63— Continued 

12.  Estimated     percent     apply- 

ing to  manufacturing  and 
construction.  (Derived 
from  table  9,  "Wisconsin's 
Stata  and  Local  Tax 
Burden,"  p.  87)  (percent)  _  69.  78 

13.  Estimated  sales  tax  on  man- 

ufacturing and  construc- 
tion  $27,020,000 

14.  Net  tax  relief   to  manufac- 

turing and  construction 
(item  10  minus  item 
13)      (4) $5,446,000 

NOTES 

(Prepared  by  the  Research  Division,  Wiscon- 
sin Department  of  Taxation,  Aug.  25, 
1961) 

(1)  Manufacturing  real  property  taxes  as 
a  percentage  of  total  property  taxes  have 
averaged  10.9  percent  for  the  5  years  1985 
through  1959.  This  estimate  Is  10.9  percent 
of  the  $558.4  mUlion  estimated  total  property 
taxes  for  1962. 

(2)  The  personal  property  tax  on  machin- 
ery, tools,  and  patterns  as  a  percentage  of 
total  property  taxes  has  averaged  2.5  percent 
for  the  5  years  1955  through  1959.  This 
estimate  Is  2.6  percent  of  total  1962  property 
taxes  estimated  at  $558.4  million. 

( 3 )  TTie  personal  property  tax  on  fxirniture 
and  equipment  as  a  i>ercentage  of  total  prop- 
erty taxes  has  averaged  1.7  percent  over  the 
5  years  1955  through  1969.  This  estimate  is 
1.7  percent  of  total  1962  property  taxes  esti- 
mated at  8558.4  million. 

(4)  This  Is  a  long-tarm  figure.  During 
the  first  2  years  there  will  be  an  additional 
82.8  mUUon  or  a  total  of  $7.9  million  net  tax 
relief  due  to  the  exemption  of  construction 
con  tr  acta. 

NOTES     TO     TABLES     ON     MANTTTACTUKING     AND 
rAXlf     BURDEN 

( Prepared  by  the  Research  Division.  Wlscca- 
sin   Department   of   Taxation) 

With  respect  to  the  table  treating  the 
burden  on  manufactvuing  and  construction 
Industry,  utilities  were  not  Included  In  the 
overall  calculations.  This  is  becaxise  of  the 
blue  ribbon  committee's  concern  with  the 
indvistrial  location  question.  Utilities,  ob- 
viously, are  not  Involved  In  this  question. 

If  utilities  are  included,  the  totals  would 
be  as  follows : 

Total  manufacturing,  construc- 
tion, and  utility  sales  taxes..  $28,868,000 
Total  property  tax  relief 36,  466, 000 


Net  tax  relief -    7,698,000 

The  original  table  was  compiled  before  the 
fiscal  effecta  of  changing  the  imposition  of 
the  tax  from  the  vendor  to  the  buyer  were 
finally  determined.  This  amendment  re- 
duces total  sales  tax  collections  by  an  esti- 
mated $3  million  per  year,  with  a  cor- 
responding reduction  In  real  property  tax 
relief  from  8.6  percent,  as  used  In  the  table, 
to  8.46  percent.  Thus,  real  property  tax  re- 
lief Is  somewhat  overstated  In  both  this  and 
the  farm  biuxlen  tables. 

In  the  farm  burden  table  the  treatment  of 
several  factors  coiild  result  in  relatively 
minor  changes  In  either  direction  In  the 
burden  comparison,  none  of  which  would 
change  the  totals  by  mc»-e  than  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars.  For  example:  (1)  Use  of  the 
8.46  percent  real  property  tax  relief  figure 
(Instead  of  8.6  percent)  would  reduce  the 
real  property  tax  relief  figure  by  about 
890,000.  (2)  In  estimating  the  real  property 
tax  figure  for  1962-63,  It  was  estimated  con- 
servatively that  the  tax  on  farm  real  prop- 
erty would  amount  to  11  percent  of  total 
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general  property  taxes.  The  trend  over  the 
past  5  years  in  this  ratio  indicates  a  figure 
of  10.7  percent.  Use  of  this  percentage  would 
have  reduced  real  property  tax  relief  by 
about  $140,000.  (3)  In  computing  the  busi- 
ness tax  paid  by  farmers,  $1.5  million  of  taxes 
on  business  services  Included  in  this  bill 
were  not  Included  in  the  calculations.  These 
services  had  not  been  included  in  the  basic 
impact  study  analysis.  Inclusion  of  these 
service  taxes  would  have  increased  farm 
business  sales  taxes  about  $350,000.  (4) 
One  of  our  two  farm  population  estimates 
indicates  that  farmers  and  their  families  con- 
stitute 12.1  percent  of  our  total  population, 
rather  than  the  11.9  percent  figure  used  in 
our  calculations.  If  the  former  estimate  had 
been  used,  farmer  consumer  taxes  would 
have  been  $200,000  more  than  the  figure 
used.  (5)  The  total  figure  of  $153  million 
consumer  sales  taxes  used  in  the  basic  farmer 
consumer  tax  calculations  included  about  $4 
million  of  tax  which  would  be  paid  by  out- 
of-state  tourists.  Had  the  total  been  re- 
duced by  this  amount,  farmer  consumer  sales 
tax  would  have  been  about  $500,000  less. 

If  any  or  all  of  these  factors  were  con- 
sidered in  the  calculations,  the  net  effect 
woxild  not  significantly  affect  the  basic  farm 
burden  analysis. 

.State  aids  and  total  school  costs 
(In  millions) 


Year 

Total 
school 
operat- 
ing costs  ■ 

State 
aids 

sute 
aid  in- 
crease 

State 
suppurt 
as  per- 
cent o( 
total 
costs 

1055-57 

$3S6.2 
433.3 
617.0 
610.0 
719.8 

$64.6 
88.4 
123.3 
145. 9 
172.0 

18  1 

1957-59 

1»M>-61« 

1961-63' 

19«-ft5» 

$23.8 
33.8 
23.7 
26.1 

20.4 
33.6 
23.9 
23.9 

'  Total   cost:  Includes  opcratinE  and   transportation 
coots,  but  does  not  include  eonstructioa  and  debt  coets. 
*  Estimated. 

Scarce:  "1961-63  General  Fuml  Executive  Budget  in 
Brief."  p.  19,  tor  data  through  fiscal  1961-63.  Tho 
196»-<«  blrnnlum  fiifures  project  the  same  rate  of  growth 
as  in  the  preceding  bionnium. 

General  fund  condition  statement  (exclud- 
ing 707,  S.),  19€l-€3  ttiennium.  assuming 
Governor  will  sign  all  other  pending  meas~ 
ures  as  of  Aug.  12,  1961.  date  of  legis- 
tative  recess 

Estimated  deficit  July  1.  1961-.     »-|318, 971 

Estimated  general-purpose 

revenues: 
General       fimd       executive 

budget  bill  (ch.  191) '43«.2ia,942 

Other      revenue       measures 

passed        through        Aug. 

12,     1961 525.769 


Subtotal,      gross      reve- 
nues       436,738,711 

Less:  Tax  simplification  bill 

537A,   revenue   loss —7,960,000 


Net   estimated   revenues 428,778,711 


Total    estimated    avail- 
able,  1961-63 428,469.740 


Estimated  appropriations  from 
general  fund : 
General       fund       executive 

budget  bUl  (ch.  191 )_____     492,049,374 

'  Tentative  estimate  pending  complete 
closing  of  State's  fiscal  books  on  Sept.  15, 
1961. 

*  Includes  estimate  for  20-percent  surtax 
on  Individual  incomes  for  1961-63  in  the 
amount  of  $50,100,000  on  initial  assessments. 
Pursuant  to  S.  71.17  of  the  statutes,  the  20- 
percent  surtax  expired  with  calendar  year 
1960.  or  equivalent  fiscal  year. 


General  fund  condition  statement   (exclud- 
ing 707  S.)    1961-63   hiennium.  assuming 
Governor  will  sign  all  other  pending  meas- 
ures as  of  Aug.   12,   1961,  date  of   legis- 
lative recess — Continued 
Estimated  appropriations  from 
general  fund — Continued 
Other    appropriation    meas- 
ures passed  through  Aug. 
12.  1961- >$4,  802,  653 

Subtotal,     gross     appro- 
priations   « 496, 852.027 

Less:   Estimated  lapsed  bal- 
ances         —4.500,000 


Net  estimated  appropriations.     492,  362, 027 


Additional  revenue  required  as 
of  Aug.  12,  1961  (excluding 
707  S.) »63,  892,  287 

*  Includes  $490,883  in  fiscal  measures  which 
do  not  provide  appropriation  authority. 

*  Includes  $1,253,553  in  fiscal  measures  not 
signed  as  of  Aug.  19,  1961.  by  the  Gover- 
nor. 

'Does  not  include  any  measures  deferred 
to  the  fall  session  of  the  1961  legislature. 
It  is  estimated  such  measures  will  aggregate 
approximately  $46,000,000,  excluding  tax- 
raising  or  budget-balancing  measures. 


TV  NETWORKS  AND  THE  RIGHT  TO 
KNOW 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
of  jection  to  the  request  cf  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  To- 
day, Mr.  Speaker,  the  image,  the  pres- 
tige, and  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  is  at  a  high  level  throughout  the 
world  as  a  result  of  the  timely  and  in- 
spiring address  by  President  Kennedy  to 
the  United  Nations  yesterday. 

The  President  brought  new  hope  to 
people  everywhere  who  fea.-  the  threat 
of  totalitarian  tyranny  and  nuclear  war. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  most  anxious  to  hear  the 
President's  message  which  I  felt  sure 
would  be  rebroadcast  on  television  last 
night  since  most  of  us  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  and  hear  the  original 
broadcast. 

My  disappointment  was  shared  by 
many  of  you  and  by  many  citizens  when 
none  of  the  TV  stations  rebroadcast  the 
President's  important  message  to  the 
people  of  the  world. 

After  I  had  the  chance  to  read  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  address.  I  was  more  than 
disappointed.  I  was  shocked  to  think 
that  the  opportunity  to  hear  President 
Kennedy's  thrilling  and  inspiring  mes- 
sage was  denied  to  so  many  people  of  his 
own  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
President's  message  will  live  forever  as 
one  of  the  world's  great  historic  docu- 
ments. There  is  still  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  networks  to  right  this  wrong 
done  to  the  American  people  to  whom 
the  airways  really  belong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  courageous  and  forthright 
address  which  he  delivered  before  the 


United  Nations  yesterday.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  President  Kennedy's  ad- 
dress will  long  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  most  significant  statements  of 
the  principles  and  aspirations  of  the 
American  people. 

In  his  address,  the  President  made 
clear  our  Nation's  peaceful  intentions 
by  clearly  repeating  the  vows  which  he 
made  in  his  inaugural  address.  Yes- 
terday he  reiterated  these  vows  when 
he  said: 

I  pledge  to  you  that  we  shall  never  commit 
nor  provoke  aggression,  that  we  shall  never 
flee  nor  invoke  the  threat  of  force,  that 
we  shall  never  negotiate  out  of  fear,  and 
we  shall  never  fear  to  negotiate. 

The  President  also  stressed  the  re- 
sponsible view  of  firm  but  flexible  nego- 
tiations for  meeting  the  Berlin  crisis. 
The  need  for  astute  and  skillful  nego- 
tiations, as  I  stated  yesterday  during  the 
discussion  on  Berlin,  is  essential  for 
reaching  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
growing  tensions  in  that  area. 

As  proof  of  our  quest  for  peace,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  also  laid  before  the  world 
body  a  new  plan  for  total  world  dis- 
armament. There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  problem  of  Increasing  armaments 
must  be  dealt  with  before  it  reaches  un- 
controllable dimensions.  And  may  I  add 
that  this  is  the  first  total  disarmament 
plan  which  our  Nation  has  ever  put  forth 
for  serious  study  and  examination. 

And  in  addition  to  all  of  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  provided  a  blue- 
print for  the  eCfectiveness,  if  not  the 
survival,  of  the  United  Nations  itself. 
He  is  to  t)e  commended  on  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Soviet  troika  system  to  ad- 
minister the  world  body.  As  he  men- 
tioned in  his  address: 

A  triumvirate  •  •  •  or  any  rotating  au- 
thority In  the  United  NaUons  administra- 
tive office  would  replace  order  with  anarchy, 
action  with  paralysis,  confidence  with  con- 
fusion. 

The  high  moral  tone  of  the  President's 
message  is  a  reflection  of  the  American 
ideals  of  self-determination,  rule  of  law. 
and  freedom  for  all.  I  am  confident 
that  every  American  will  stand  behind 
the  statements  and  commitments  made 
to  the  world  yesterday  by  President 
Kennedy. 

In  editorials  on  the  President's  ad- 
dress, two  great  American  newspapers, 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  President 
Kennedy,  both  of  which  I  include  here- 
with. I  also  include  an  excellent  state- 
ment by  Chalmer  H.  Roberts,  staff  re- 
porter of  the  Washington  Post: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  26,  1961) 
Thk  Presioxnt's  Appeal 

President  Kennedy's  address  at  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  must  rank  as  a 
great  state  paper  by  reason  of  Its  happy 
facility  of  phrase,  the  intrinsic  merit  of  its 
proposals  and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

The  President  came  directly  and  eloquent- 
ly to  the  point  on  the  major  Issues  u^wn 
which  he  touched.  He  properly  denoimced 
the  Soviet  proposals  for  a  troika  Secretary 
General  as  a  plan  to  "entrench  the  cold  war 
in  the  headquarters  of  peace."  Hla  disarm- 
ament proposals  put  the  United  States  at 
last  in  the  right  tactical  and  strategic  pos- 
ture. His  discussion  of  the  Berlin  crisis 
exhibited   firmness   in   principle   and   fiexl- 
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blllty  in  method,  appropriately  emphasizing 
that  "there  is  no  need  for  a  crisis  over  Ber- 
lin and  if  those  who  created  this  crisis  de- 
sire peace,  there  will  always  be  peace  In 
Berlin."  His  description  of  the  challenge 
of  Laos  and  Sout^  Vietnam  should  make 
the  uucommltted  countries  see  that  crisis 
in  perspective.  Kls  plans  for  a  "U.N.  Decade 
of  Development"  were  effectively  summar- 
ized. His  discussion  of  colonialism  pointed- 
ly contrasted  the  freedom  of  all  but  2  per- 
cent of  hitherto  dependent  peoples  from 
outside  rule  with  the  continuing  subjection 
of  the  peoples  living  under  "governments  in- 
stalled by  foreign  troops"  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire. 

The  President's  manner  was  firm,  emphat- 
ic and  sincere.  No  one  could  believe  it  a 
mere  oratorical  fiourish  when  he  said:  "We 
shall  be  remembered  either  as  the  genera- 
tion that  turned  this  planet  into  a  fiaming 
P3rre  or  the  generation  that  met  its  vow  to 
save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge 
of  war."  It  was  a  solemn,  sober  and  deadly 
earnest  man  who  warned  at  the  end  of  his 
address:  "Together  we  shall  save  our  planet, 
or  together  we  siiall  perish  in  lu  flames." 

Only  time  will  disclose  whether  such  words 
are  wasted  upon  the  Soviet  Union;  whether 
either  his  appeal  for  peace  or  his  warning 
that  we  have  the  will  and  weapons  to  defend 
a  Just  cause  will  be  heard;  whether  the  grim 
facts  of  the  world  crisis  any  longer  are  open 
to  the  arbitrament  of  reasoned  words.  We 
must  now  wait  upon  the  events  of  the 
crucial  10  months  of  which  the  President 
spoke.  We  will  wait  in  better  spirit  and  in 
firmer  resolve  because  our  cause  has  been 
well  stated.  What  words  can  do  for  our 
purpose,  our  principles  and  our  policy  they 
now  have  done. 


(Prom  the  New  Ybrk  Times.  Sept.  26,  1961) 
FXmiCNBSs  AND  Reason 

In  his  penetrating,  measured  address 
yesterday.  President  Kennedy  brilliantly  out- 
lined to  the  United  Nations  the  American 
position  on  some  of  the  most  crucial  ques- 
tions facing  the  world,  and  In  doing  so  he 
brought  the  United  SUtes  into  an  even  closer 
working  relationship  with  the  UJf.  and  iU 
Charter  than  it  has  had  in  many  years. 

He  did  this  while  the  Russians,  who  want 
neither  a  strong  UJ*.  nor  a  strong  Secretariat, 
sat  dourly  on  their  hands.  He  offered  the 
world,  as  he  said,  a  pwllcy  of  "firmness  and 
reason;"  and  he  reminded  the  world  that 
"until  all  the  powerful  are  Just" — a  day  still 
far  off — "the  weak  will  be  secure  only  in  the 
strength  of  this  Assembly."  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  NaUons  "rests  the  only 
true  alternative  to  war; "  and  "mankind  must 
put  an  end  to  war-~or  war  will  put  an  end  to 
mankind." 

The  President's  speech  was  in  no  sense 
belligerent;  but  it  was  firm,  it  was  positive, 
it  was  direct  and  it  was  clear.  In  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  U.N..  of  disarmament,  of 
colonialism,  of  Bertin,  the  President  issued  a 
multiple  declaration  of  peace  to  the  Rus- 
sians, but  backed  it  up  with  the  unmistak- 
able resolve  of  this  Nation  to  sUnd  by  its 
principles  and  its  irrevocable  commltmenta. 

II 

In  challenging  the  Soviets  to  a  "peace 
race"  to  replace  the  present  arms  race.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  outlined  and  then  submitted 
to  the  General  Assembly  the  boldest  and 
most  comprehensive  disarmament  plan  ever 
put  forward.  It  again  places  the  United 
States  on  record  asaeeklng  "general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  in  a  peaceful  world" — a 
goal  that  has  been  Premier  Khrushchev's 
favorite  but  deceptive  propaganda  device. 

The  American  plan  envisages  an  immediate 
treaty  obligating  all  nations,  which  would 
include  not  only  Soviet  Ru.-sia  but  also 
Prance,  to  ban  further  nuclear  teets.  It  also 
calls  for  an   immedlnte   resumption   of  dis- 


armament talks  (which  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  Soviets)  to  reach  the  final  goal  In 
three  stages,  until  all  armies  and  all  arma- 
ments— Including  the  nuclear — have  been 
eliminated  to  the  point  that  no  nations 
would  be  capable  of  waging  aggressive  war. 

The  achievement  of  this  goal,  however,  de- 
pends on  two  conditions.  The  first,  to  be 
started  in  the  first  stage.  U  the  establishment 
of  a  truly  International  control  organization 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations 
to  verify  the  completion  of  each  step  before 
the  next  is  taken,  so  no  nation  could  derive 
individual  advantage  in  the  process.  The 
second  Is  a  United  Nations  emergency  force 
to  keep  the  peace,  as  already  provided  in  the 
charter  but  never  created  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

in 

Meanwhile,  the  world  faces  a  grave  crisis 
which,  unless  resolved  in  peace,  would  make 
all  disarmament  illusory.  This  crisis  has 
been  created  by  the  Soviet  threat  of  war 
over  Germany  and  Berlin  and  Communist 
guerrill^  warfare  in  Laos  and  Vietnam. 

President  Kennedy  took  extra  (>alns  to  nail 
down  Premier  Khrushchev's  big  lie  that  it  is 
the  West  which  threatens  war  to  prevent  the 
SovieU  from  signing  an  East  German  peace 
treaty.  And  the  President  offered  negotia- 
tions not  only  on  Germany  and  Berlin  but 
also  on  a  solution  which  would  recognize 
"the  historic  and  legitimate  Interests  of 
others  in  assuring  European  security."  Such 
negotiations  might  include  the  German 
b<M-ders,  German  armament  and  safeguards 
against  German  aggression.  The  Kennedy 
disarmament  plan  would  bar  the  transfer  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  now  nonatomlc  nations, 
including   Germany. 

The  President  again  called  on  the  Soviets 
to  accord  to  all  Berlin,  both  East  and  West, 
and  to  the  whole  German  people  the  right  of 
self-determination.  That  principle,  he  point- 
ed out  for  the  t>eneflt  of  the  anticolonlallsts 
in  the  Assembly,  has  freed  all  but  a  fraction 
of  the  former  Western  colonies,  but,  though 
espoused  by  Premier  Khrushchev,  has  not  yet 
managed  to  reach  the  Communist  empire. 

With  that  as  a  background,  the  President 
made  it  plain  again  as  emphatically  as  he 
could  that  the  Western  Powers  are  deter- 
mined to  defend  their  responsibilities  in  Ber- 
lin at  any  risk  or  cost.  The  choice  of  peace  or 
war  is  Premier  IChrushchev's,  not  ours.  The 
United  Nations  can  have  no  illusions  on  this 
point.  We  have  chosen  peace;  what  Mr. 
Khrushchev  chooses,  no  one  yet  can  say. 


JProm  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  26.  1961] 
Kennedy.     With     Noble    Thoughts,     Con- 
ciliatory Mood,  Meets  Big  Test 
(By  Chalmers  H.  Roberts) 

UNmcB  Nations,  N.Y..  September  25.— An 
American  President  speaking  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  is  expected  to  be 
noble  In  thought,  practical  in  ideas,  im- 
aginative in  scope  and  conciliatory  in  mood. 

President  Kennedy  was  all  those  things 
here  today.  His  speech  was  beautifully  writ- 
ten, one  of  his  best.  It  was  well  delivered 
And  it  bad  meaning.  Even  Soviet  Porelgn 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  was  moved  to  tell 
him.  "You  were  In  very  good  form  today." 

The  effect  of  such  a  speech  however,  de- 
pends on  how  well  and  how  hard  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  his  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
and  all  the  others  push  to  accomplish  the 
aims  he  set  forth.  For  diplomacy  is  a  never 
ending  game;  there  is  no  perfect  solution. 
as  the  President  noted  today,  to  such  prob- 
lems as  that  of  Berlin. 

The  decibles  on  the  applause  meter  here 
count  for  little,  for  the  U.N.  is  not  a  body  of 
sovereign  individuals  like  the  UJS.  Senate.  It 
is  a  collection  of  diplomats,  all  of  them  tied 
by  telephone  and  cable  to  governments  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  It  was.  after  all.  to 
those  governments  and  to  their  publics  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  chiefiy  speaking. 


He  looked  surprisingly  youthful  as  he 
spoke,  telling  the  world  what  he  thinks  must 
be  done  to  avoid  "that  dark  and  final  abyss." 
Yet  as  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  keys,  or 
rather  pushbuttons,  he  made  Armageddon 
sound  as  though  it  really  could  happen. 
For  those  who  have  been  saying  lately  that 
he  lacked  the  will  to  use  nuclear  weapons, 
he  declared  his  Government  has  "both  the 
will  and  the  weapons." 

It  was  not  exactly  a  message  of  hope  and 
cheer  though  there  were  visions  of  the  world 
without  nuclear  weapons  and  of  a  world 
made  richer  by  his  proposed  United  Nations 
decade  of  development.  Yet  this  was  not  an 
angry  or  tough  speech,  either.  His  disil- 
Itisionment  with  a  lot  of  the  so-called  neu- 
trals did  not  show  through  too  sharply. 
Indeed,  he  even  plucked  a  line  from  the  Bel- 
grade Conference  communique  to  back  his 
own  disarnuunent  scheme. 

Mr.  Kennedy  sought  to  make  a  lot  of  gov- 
ernments face  the  facts:  The  fact  of  the  de- 
structiveness  of  the  Soviet  scheme,  and  of 
the  Soviet  leaning  schemes,  for  replacing  Dag 
Hammarskjold;  the  fact  of  the  nuclear  sword 
of  Damocles,  hanging  by  the  slenderest  of 
threads:  the  facv  that  self-determination 
should  apply  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain; the  fact  of  men  knifed  in  their  homes 
in  faraway  Laos  as  well  as  the  noisy  Soviet- 
created  threat  to  the  world's  peace  over 
Berlin. 

He  said  nothing  really  new  about  Berlin. 
He  repeated  a  willingness  to  find  an  honest 
bargain,  a  pledge  never  to  "fear  to  negotiate" 
yet  not  to  "negotiate  out  of  fear." 

But  he  set  the  backdrop  in  somber  words. 
Indeed.  "The  next  10  months."  he  said  "may 
well  decide  the  fate  of  man  for  the  next 
10,000  years.  And  we  in  this  hall  shall  be 
remembered  either  as  the  generation  that 
turned  the  planet  Into  a  fiaming  pyre  or  the 
generation  that  met  its  vow  to  save  suc- 
ceeding generations  from  the  scourge  of 
war." 

It  is  evident  that  a  critical  problem  for  the 
President  is  to  make  his  words  credible  In 
Moscow.  Nikita  Khrushchev  knows  all  alx>ut 
the  possibilities  of  that  flaming  pyre  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  think  Mr.  Kennedy  will  ever 
push  the  button. 

A  single  speech  will  never  convince  Khru- 
shchev; It  may  not  even  convince  many  of 
the  assorted  diplomats  here.  Yet  a  domi- 
nant impression  his  speech  today  left  was 
the  tone  of  hard,  cold  steel  beneath  the 
well-chosen  words.  This  was  not  a  man  long 
bemtised  by  the  happy  prospect  of  a  dis- 
armed world.  Rather  it  was  a  man  facing 
the  realities  of  Berlin  and  of  Laos  and  of 
the  successor  problem  here  at  the  U.N. 

The  President  Is  a  pragmatlst.  not  a  dog- 
matist. He  sees  peace  as  less  a  military 
or  political  problem  than,  as  he  put  it,  "a 
problem  of  politics  and  people."  Today  he 
was  putting  his  best  foot  forward,  espe- 
cially for  those  here  who  were  getting  their 
initial  firsthand  impression  of  him,  as  well 
as  for  the  world  at  large.  And  it  was  a  first- 
rate  effort. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yipld? 

Mr.  RHODES  aft  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlernan  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  the  gentleman  in  stat- 
ing that  I  believe  the  Presidents  speech 
yesterday  at  the  United  Nations  was  one 
of  the  great  speeches  of  our  century.  I 
think  all  of  us  are  indebted  to  the  many 
great  newspapers  which  did  reprint  the 
full  text  of  the  speech  to  make  it  avail- 
able to  the  people.  I  join  in  voicing 
i-egret  that  it  was  not  rebroadcast  on 
television  last  night  in  order  that  many 
working  people  of  the  country,  who  did 
not  have  access  to  TV  earlier  in  the  day, 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  it. 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  PMinsylvanla.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  in  his  pro- 
test that  the  President's  complete 
sp>eech  was  not  telecast  last  evening. 
That  speech  will  go  down  as  one  of  the 
great  speeches  of  history.  It  should 
have  been  rebroadcast  to  the  people  of 
America  in  its  entirety.  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  assessed  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant speeches  made  in  the  United 
Nations,  one  that  appealed  directly  to 
the  uncommitted  nations  of  the  world, 
the  neutral  nations.  I  think  this  speech 
yesterday  saved  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  President 
Kennedy's  speech  so  monumental  and 
important  that  I  include,  under  unani- 
mous consent  heretofore  granted,  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  of  today,  and 
the  entire  text  of  the  speech,  to  be 
printed  herewith  as  a  part  of  the  per- 
manent record  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

[Prom  New  York  Times.  Sept.  26,  1961) 

Firmness  and  Reason 

I 

In  his  penetrating,  measured  address  yes- 
terday. President  Kennedy  brilliantly  out- 
lined to  the  United  Nations  the  American 
position  on  some  of  the  most  crucial  ques- 
tions facing  the  world,  and  In  doing  so  he 
brought  the  United  States  Into  an  even  clos- 
er working  relationship  with  the  UJI.  and 
its  Charter  than  it  has  had  in  many  years. 

He  did  this  while  the  Russians,  who  want 
neither  a  strong  UJi.  nor  a  strong  Secretar- 
iat, sat  dourly  on  their  hands.  He  offered 
the  world,  as  he  said,  a  policy  of  "Qrmness 
and  reason";  and  he  reminded  the  world 
that  "until  all  the  powerful  are  Just"— a  day 
still  far  off — "the  weak  wUl  be  secure  only 
In  the  strength  of  this  Assembly."  In  the 
development  of  the  United  Nations  "rests 
the  only  true  alternative  to  war";  and  "man- 
kind must  put  an  end  to  war — or  war  will 
put  an  end  to  mankind." 

The  President's  speech  was  In  no  sense 
belligerent:  but  It  was  Arm,  It  was  positive, 
it  was  direct  and  It  was  clear.  In  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  U.N.,  of  disarmament,  of  co- 
lonialism, of  Berlin,  the  President  issued  a 
multiple  declaration  of  peace  to  the  Rus- 
sians, but  backed  it  up  with  the  unmistak- 
able resolve  of  this  Nation  to  stand  by  its 
principles  and  Its  irrevocable  commitments, 
n 

In  challenging  the  Soviets  to  a  "peace 
race"  to.replace  the  present  arms  race,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  outlined  and  then  submitted 
to  the  General  Assembly  the  boldest  and 
most  comprehensive  disarmament  plan  ever 
put  forward.  It  again  places  the  United 
States  on  record  as  seeking  "general  and 
complete  disarmament  in  a  peaceful 
world" — a  goal  that  has  been  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's favorite  but  deceptive  propaganda 
device. 

The  American  plan  envisages  an  Immedi- 
ate treaty  obligating  all  nations,  which 
would  Include  not  only  Soviet  Russia  but 
also  Prance,  to  ban  further  nuclear  tests. 
It  also  calls  for  an  Immediate  resumption 
of  disarmament  talks  (which  had  been  In- 
terrupted by  the  Soviets)  to  reach  the  final 
goal  in  three  stages,  until  all  armies  and  all 
armaments — Including  the  nuclear — have 
been  eliminated  to  the  point  that  no  nations 
would  be  capable  of  waging  aggressive  war. 

The  achievement  of  this  goal,  however,  de- 
pends on  two  conditions.  The  first,  to  be 
started  In  the  first  stage,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  truly   international   control  or- 


ganization within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  to  verify  the  completion  of 
each  step  before  the  next  Is  taken,  so  no 
nation  could  derive  individual  advantage  in 
the  process.  The  second  is  a  United  Nations 
emergency  force  to  keep  the  peace,  as  al- 
ready provided  in  the  charter  but  never 
created  on  a  permanent  basis. 

m 

Meanwhile,  the  world  faces  a  grave  crisis 
which,  unless  resolved  In  peace,  would  make 
all  disarmament  illusory.  This  crisis  has 
been  created  by  the  Soviet  threat  of  war 
over  Germany  and  Berlin  and  Communist 
guerrilla  warfare  in  Laos  and  Vietnam. 

President  Kennedy  took  extra  pains  to  nail 
down  Premier  Khrushchev's  big  lie  that  It  is 
the  West  which  threatens  war  to  prevent  the 
Soviets  from  signing  an  East  German  peace 
treaty.  And  the  President  offered  negotia- 
tions not  only  on  Germany  and  Berlin  but 
also  on  a  solution  which  would  recognize 
"the  historic  and  legitimate  interests  of 
others  In  assuring  European  security."  Such 
negotiations  might  Include  the  German  bor- 
ders. German  armament  and  safeguards 
against  German  aggression.  The  Kennedy 
disarmament  plan  would  bar  the  transfer 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  now  nonatomic  na- 
tions, Including  Germany. 

The  President  again  called  on  the  Soviets 
to  accord  to  all  Berlin,  both  East  and  West. 
and  to  the  whole  German  people  the  right  of 
self-determination.  That  principle,  he 
pointed  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  anti- 
colonlallsts  In  the  Assembly,  has  freed  all 
but  a  fraction  of  the  former  Western  colo- 
nies, but,  though  espoused  by  Premier 
Khrushchev,  has  not  yet  managed  to  reach 
the  Communist  empire. 

With  that  as  a  background,  the  President 
made  It  plain  again  as  emphatically  as  he 
could  that  the  Western  Powers  are  deter- 
mined to  defend  their  responsibilities  in 
Berlin  at  any  risk  or  cost.  The  choice  of 
peace  or  war  is  Premier  Khrushchev's,  not 
ours.  The  United  Nations  can  have  no  Il- 
lusions on  this  point.  We  have  chosen 
peace:  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  chooses,  no  one 
yet  can  say. 

TiXT     OF     THE     PRESroiNTS     AddHESS     TO     THE 

Unfted  Nations,  Seftembeb  25,  1961,  New 
York  Ctty 

Mr.  President,  honored  delegates,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  we  meet  In  an  hour  of  grief 
and  challenge.  Dag  Hanunarskjold  Is  dead. 
But  the  United  Nations  Uvea.  His  tragedy 
is  deep  In  our  hearts,  but  the  task  for  which 
he  died  Is  at  the  top  of  our  agenda.  A  noble 
servant  of  j)eace  Is  gone.  But  the  quest  for 
peace  lies  before  us. 

The  problem  is  not  the  death  of  one 
man — the  problem  Is  the  life  of  this  organ- 
ization. It  will  either  grow  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  our  age — or  it  will  be  gone  with 
the  wind,  without  Influence,  without  force, 
without  respect.  Were  we  to  let  It  die — to 
enfeeble  its  vigor — to  cripple  its  powers — we 
would  condemn  the  future. 

For  In  the  development  of  this  organiza- 
tion rests  the  only  true  alternative  to  war — 
and  war  appeals  no  longer  as  a  rational  al- 
ternative. Unconditional  war  can  no  longer 
lead  to  unconditional  victory.  It  can  no 
longer  serve  to  settle  disputes.  It  can  no 
longer  concern  the  great  powers  alone.  For 
a  nuclear  disaster,  spread  by  winds  and  wa- 
ters and  fear,  could  well  engulf  the  great 
and  the  small,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
committed  and  the  uncommitted  alike. 
Mankind  must  put  an  end  to  war^-or  war 
will  put  an  end  to  mankind. 

So  let  us  here  resolve  that  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  did  not  live— or  die — in  vain.  Let 
Xis  call  a  truce  to  terror.  Let  us  invoke  the 
blessings  of  peace.  And,  as  we  build  an  In- 
ternational capacity  to  keep  peace,  let  us 
Join  In  dismantling  the  national  capacity  to 
wage   war. 


This  will  require  new  strength  and  new 
roles  for  the  United  Nations.  For  disarma- 
ment without  checks  is  but  a  shadow — and 
a  community  without  law  is  but  a  shell. 
Already  the  United  Nations  has  become  both 
the  measiire  and  the  vehicle  of  man's  moet 
generous  Impulses.  Already  it  has  provided — 
in  the  Middle  East,  in  Asia,  In  Africa  this 
year  In  the  Congo — a  means  of  holding  vio- 
lence within  bounds. 

But  the  great  question  which  confronted 
this  body  in  1945  is  still  before  us — whether 
man's  cherished  hopes  for  progress  and  peace 
are  to  be  destroyed  by  terror  and  disrup- 
tion— whether  the  foul  winds  of  war  can  be 
tamed  In  time  to  free  the  cooling  winds  uf 
reason — and  whether  the  pledges  of  our 
Charter  are  to  be  fulfilled  or  defied:  pledges 
to  secure  peace,  progress,  human  rights  an-i 
world  law. 

In  this  hall,  there  are  not  three  forces, 
but  two.  One  is  composed  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  build  the  kind  of  world  described 
In  articles  I  and  II  of  the  Charter.  The 
other,  seeking  a  far  different  world,  would 
undermine  this  Organization  In  the  process. 

Today  of  all  days  our  dedication  to  the 
Charter  must  be  maintained.  It  must  be 
strengthened  first  of  all,  by  the  selection  of 
an  outstanding  civil  servant  to  carry  forward 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral— a  man  endowed  with  both  the  wisdom 
and  the  power  to  make  meaningful  the  moral 
force  of  the  world  community.  The  late 
Secretary  General  nurtured  and  sharpened 
the  United  Nation's  obligation  to  act.  But 
be  did  not  Invent  It.  It  was  there  in  the 
Charter.     It  Is  still  there  In  the  Charter. 

However  difficult  It  may  t>e  to  fill  Mr. 
Hammarskjold's  place.  It  can  better  be  filled 
by  one  man  rather  than  by  three.  Even  the 
three  horses  of  the  troika  did  not  have  three 
drivers,  all  going  in  different  directions. 
They  had  only  one — and  so  must  the  United 
Nations  executive.  To  install  a  triumvirate, 
or  any  rotating  authority.  In  the  United  Na- 
tloru  administrative  offices  would  replace 
order  with  anarchy,  action  with  paralysis, 
and  confidence  with  confusion. 

The  Secretary  General,  In  a  very  real  sense. 
Is  the  servant  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Diminish  his  authority  and  you  diminish 
the  authority  of  the  only  body  where  all  na- 
tions, regardless  of  power,  are  equal  and 
sovereign.  Until  all  the  powerful  are  Just, 
the  weak  will  be  secure  only  in  the  strength 
of  this  Assembly. 

EMTectlve  and  Independent  executive  action 
Is  not  the  same  question  as  balanced  repre- 
sentation. In  view  of  the  enormous  change 
in  membership  in  this  body  since  Its  found- 
ing, the  American  delegation  will  Join  In  any 
effort  for  the  prompt  review  and  revision  of 
the  composition  of  United  Nations  bodies. 

But  to  give  this  Organization  three  drtv- 
ers— to  permit  each  great  power  to  decide 
its  own  case — would  entrench  the  cold  war 
In  the  headquarters  of  peace.  Whatever  ad- 
vantages such  a  plan  may  hold  out  to  my 
own  country,  as  one  of  the  great  powers,  we 
reject  it.  For  we  far  prefer  world  law.  in 
the  age  of  self-determination,  to  world  war. 
in  the  age  of  mass  extermination. 

zn 

Today,  every  inhabitant  of  this  planet 
must  contemplate  the  day  when  this  planet 
may  no  longer  be  habitable.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  lives  under  a  nuclear  sword 
of  Damocles,  hanging  by  the  slenderest  of 
threads,  capable  of  being  cut  at  any  moment 
by  accident  or  miscalculation  or  by  madness. 
The  weapons  of  war  must  be  abolished  be- 
fore they  abolish  us. 

Men  no  longer  debate  whether  armaments 
are  a  symptom  or  a  cause  of  tension.  The 
mere  existence  of  modern  weapons — 10  mil- 
lion times  more  powerful  than  anything  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  only  minutes  away 
from  any  target  on  earth— is  a  source  of 
horror,  and  discord  and  distrust.     Men  no 
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longer  maintain  that  disarmament  must 
await  the  settlement  of  all  disputes — for  dis- 
armament must  be  a  part  of  any  permanent 
settlement.  And  men  may  no  longer  pretend 
that  the  quest  for  disarmament  is  a  sign  of 
weakness — for  in  a  splrallng  arms  race,  a 
nation's  security  may  well  be  shrinking  even 
as  Its  arms  increase. 

For  15  years  this  C)rganlzatlon  has  sought 
the  reduction  and  destruction  of  arms.  Now 
that  goal  Is  no  longer  a  dream — it  Is  a  prac- 
tical matter  of  llfle  or  death.  The  risks  In- 
herent  in  disarmament  pale  In  comparison 
to  the  risks  Inherent,  in  an  unlimited  arms 
race. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  recent  Belgrade 
Conference — recognizing  that  this  is  no  long- 
er a  Soviet  problem  or  an  American  problem, 
but  a  human  problem — endorsed  a  program 
of  "general,  complete,  and  strictly  an  inter- 
nationally  controlled  disarmament."  It  is 
In  this  same  spirit  that  we  In  the  United 
States  have  labored  this  year,  with  a  new 
urgency,  and  with  a  new.  now-statutory 
agency  fully  endorsed  by  the  Congress,  to 
find  an  approach  to  disarmament  which 
would  be  so  far  reaching  yet  reallsUc,  so 
mutually  balanced  iind  beneficial,  that  It 
could  be  accepted  by  every  nation.  And  It  Is 
in  this  spirit  that  we  have  presented  with 
the  agreement  of  the  Soviet  Union— under 
the  label  both  nations  now  accept  of  "gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament" — a  new 
statement  of  newly  agreed  principles  for 
negotiation. 

But  we  are  well  aware  that  all  issues  of 
principle  are  not  aettled— and  that  princi- 
ples alone  are  not  enough.  It  Is  therefore 
our  Intention  to  ehar.enge  the  Soviet  Union, 
not  to  an  arms  race,  but  to  a  peace  race — 
to  advance  together  step  by  step,  stage  by 
stage,  until  general  und  complete  disarma- 
ment has  been  aableved.  We  Invite  them 
now  to  go  beyond  agreement  In  principle  to 
reach  agreement  on  actual  plans. 

The  program  to  be  presented  tothls  Assem- 
bly—for general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  effective  International  control— moves 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  those  who  Insist 
on  a  gradual  approa<:h  and  those  who  talk 
only  of  the  final  and  total  achievement.  It 
would  create  machinery  to  keep  the  peace 
as  It  destroys  the  machines  of  war.  It 
would  proceed  through  balanced  and  safe- 
guarded stages  designed  to  give  no  state  a 
military  advanUge  over  another.  It  would 
place  the  final  responsibility  for  verification 
and  control  where  It  belongs — not  with  the 
big  powers  alone,  net  with  one's  adversary 
or  one's  self — but  in  an  International  or- 
ganization within  the  framework  of  the 
United  NaUons.  It  would  assure  that  In- 
dispensable condition  of  dlsamuunent — true 
Inspection — and  app.y  It  In  stages  propwr- 
tlonate  to  the  stago  of  disarmament.  It 
would  cover  delivery  systems  as  well  as 
weapons.  It  would  ultimately  halt  their 
production  as  well  as  their  testing,  their 
transfer  as  well  as  their  poesesslon.  It 
would  achieve,  under  the  eye  of  an  Inter- 
national disarmament  organization,  a  steady 
reduction  In  forces.  t>oth  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional, until  It  has  abolished  all  armies 
and  all  weapons  except  those  needed  for 
internal  order  and  a  new  United  Nations 
Peace  Force.  And  It  starts  that  process  now, 
today,  even  as  the  talks  begin. 

In  short,  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment must  no  longer  be  a  slogan,  used  to 
resist  the  first  steps.  It  Is  no  longer  to  be 
a  goal  without  means  of  achieving  It,  with- 
out means  of  verifying  its  progress,  without 
means  of  keeping  tlie  peace.  It  Is  now  a 
realistic  plan,  and  a  test — a  test  of  those  only 
willing  to  talk  and  a  test  of  those  willing 
to  act. 

Such  a  plan  would  not  bring  a  world  free 
from  conflict  or  greed — but  It  would  bring 
a  world  free  from  the  terrors  of  mass  de- 
struction. It  would  not  usher  In  the  era  of 
the  supersute — but  It  would  usher  in  an 
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era  In  which  no  state  could  annihilate  or 
be  annihilated  by  another. 

In  1945,  this  Nation  proposed  the  Baruch 
plan  to  internationalize  the  atom  before 
other  nations  even  possessed  the  bomb  or 
demilitarized  their  troops.  We  proposed 
with  our  allies  the  disarmament  plan  of 
1961  while  sUll  at  war  in  Korea.  And  we 
make  our  proposals  today,  while  building 
up  our  defenses  over  Berlin,  not  because  we 
are  Inconsistent  or  insincere  or  Intimidated, 
but  because  we  know  the  rights  of  free  men 
will  prevail — because  while  we  are  compelled 
against  our  will  to  rearm,  we  look  confidently 
beyond  Berlin  to  the  kind  of  disarmed  world 
we  all  prefer. 

I  therefore  propose,  on  the  basis  of  this 
plan,  that  disarmament  negotiations  resume 
promptly,  and  continue  without  Interrup- 
tion until  an  entire  program  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament  has  not  only  been 
agreed  but  has  been  actually  achieved. 

IV 

The  logical  place  to  begin  is  a  treaty  assur- 
ing the  end  of  nuclear  tesU  of  all  kinds,  in 
every  environment,  under  workable  controls. 
The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
have  proposed  such  a  treaty  that  is  both 
reasonable,  effective,  and  ready  for  signature. 
We  are  still  prepared  to  sign  that  treaty 
today. 

We  also  proposed  a  mutual  ban  on  at- 
mospheric testing,  without  Inspection  or 
controls,  in  order  to  save  the  human  race 
from  the  poison  of  radioactive  fallout.  We 
regret  that  that  offer  was  not  accepted. 

For  15  years  we  have  sought  to  make  the 
atom  an  Instrument  of  peaceful  growth 
rather  than  of  war.  But  for  15  years  our 
concessions  have  been  matched  by  obstruc- 
tion, our  patience  by  Intransigence.  And  the 
pleas  of  mankind  for  peace  have  met  with 
disregard. 

Finally,  as  the  explosions  of  others  be- 
clouded the  skies,  my  coxmtry  was  left  with 
no  alternative  but  to  act  In  the  Interests 
of  Its  own  and  the  free  world's  sec\irlty. 
We  cannot  endanger  that  security  by  re- 
fraining from  testing  while  others  Improve 
their  arsenals.  Nor  can  we  endanger  it  by 
another  long,  uninspected  ban  on  testing. 
For  3  years  we  accepted  those  risks  In  our 
open  society  while  seeking  agreement  on  in- 
spection. But  this  year,  while  we  were  ne- 
gotiating In  good  faith  in  Geneva,  others 
were  secretly  preparing  new  experiments  in 
destruction. 

Our  tests  are  not  polluting  the  atmosphere. 
Our  deterrent  weapons  are  guarded  against 
accidental  explosion  or  use.  Our  doctors 
and  scientists  stand  ready  to  help  any  na- 
tion measure  and  meet  the  hazards  to  health 
which  Inevitably  result  from  the  testa  in 
the  atmosphere. 

But  to  halt  the  spread  of  these  terrible 
weapons,  to  halt  the  contamination  of  the 
air,  to  halt  the  splrallng  nuclear  arms  race, 
we  remain  ready  to  seek  new  avenues  of 
agreement,  our  new  disarmament  program 
thus  Includes  the  following  proposals: 

First,  signing  the  test-ban  treaty  by  all 
nations.  This  can  be  done  now.  Test  ban 
negotiations  need  not  and  should  not  await 
general  disarmament. 

Second,  stopping  the  production  of  fis- 
sionable materials  for  use  In  weapons,  and 
preventing  their  transfer  to  any  nation  now 
lacking  In  nuclear  weapons. 

Third,  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  con- 
trol over  nucler  weapons  to  states  that  do 
not  own  them. 

Fourth,  keeping  nuclear  weapons  from 
seeding  new  battlegrounds  in  outer  space. 

Fifth,  gradually  destroying  existing  nuclear 
weapons  and  converting  their  materials  to 
peaceful  uses. 

Finally,  halting  the  tmUmlted  testing  and 
production  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  ve- 
hicles, and  gradually  destroying  them  as  well. 


To  destroy  arms,  however,  is  not  enough. 
We  must  create  even  as  we  destroy — creating 
worldwide  law  and  law  enforcement  as  we 
outlaw  worldwide  war  and  weapons.  In  the 
world  we  seek,  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Forces  which  have  been  hastily  assembled, 
uncertainly  supplied  and  Inadequately  fi- 
nanced will  never  be  enough. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  recommends 
that  all  member  nations  earmark  special 
peace-keeping  units  in  their  armed  forces — 
to  be  on  call  of  the  United  Nations — to  be 
specially  trained  and  quickly  available — and 
with  advance  provision  for  financial  and 
logistic  support. 

In  addition,  the  American  delegation  will 
suggest  a  series  of  steps  to  Improve  the 
United  Nations  machinery  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes — for  on-the-spot  fact- 
finding, mediation  and  adjudication — for 
extending  the  rule  of  International  law.  For 
peace  is  not  solely  a  matter  of  military  or 
technical  problems — it  Is  primarily  a  prob- 
lem of  politics  and  people.  And  unless  man 
can  match  his  strides  in  weaponry  and  tech- 
nology with  equal  strides  In  social  and  po- 
litical development,  oui  great  strength,  like 
that  of  the  dinosaur,  will  become  incapable 
of  proper  control — and  like  the  dinosaur 
vanish  from  the  earth. 

VI 

As  we  extend  the  rule  of  law  on  earth,  so 
must  we  also  extend  it  to  man's  new  domain: 
outer  space. 

All  of  us  salute  the  brave  cosmonauts  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  new  horizons  of  outer 
space  must  not  be  driven  by  the  old  bitter 
concepts  of  imperialism  and  sovereign 
claims.  The  cold  reaches  of  the  universe 
must  not  become  the  new  arena  of  an  even 
colder  war. 

To  this  end,  we  shall  urge  proposals  ex- 
tending the  U.N.  Charter  to  the  limits  of 
man's  exploration  in  the  universe,  reserving 
outer  space  for  peaceful  use,  prohibiting 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  In  space  or  on 
celestial  bodies,  and  opening  the  mysteries 
and  benefits  of  space  to  every  nation.  We 
shall  further  propose  cooperative  efforts  be- 
tween all  nations  In  weather  prediction  and 
eventually  in  weather  control.  We  shall  pro- 
pose, finally,  a  global  system  of  communica- 
tions satellites  linking  the  whole  world  In 
telegraph  and  telephone  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision. The  day  need  not  be  far  away  when 
such  a  system  will  televise  the  proceedings 
of  this  body  to  every  corner  of  the  world  for 
the  benefit  of  peace. 

▼n 

But  the  msrsterles  of  outer  space  must  not 
divert  our  eyes  or  our  energies  from  the 
harsh  realities  that  face  our  fellow  men.  Po- 
litical sovereignty  Is  but  a  mockery  without 
the  means  of  meeting  poverty  and  Illiteracy 
and  disease.  Self-determination  is  but  a  slo- 
gan if  the  future  holds  no  hope. 

That  is  why  my  Nation — which  has  freely 
shared  its  capital  and  Its  technology  to  help 
others  help  themselves — now  proposes  offi- 
cially designating  this  decade  of  the  1960's  as 
the  "UJf.  Decade  of  Development."  Under 
the  framework  of  that  resolution,  the  United 
Nations'  existing  efforts  In  promoting  eco- 
nomic growth  can  be  expanded  and  coordi- 
nated. Regional  surveys  and  training  Insti- 
tutes can  now  pool  the  talents  of  many.  New 
research,  technical  assistance,  and  pilot  proj- 
ects can  unlock  the  wealth  of  less  developed 
lands  and  untapped  waters.  And  develop- 
ment can  become  a  cooperative  and  not  a 
competitive  enterprise — to  enable  all  na- 
tions, however  diverse  In  their  systems  and 
beliefs,  to  become  In  fact  as  well  as  in  law, 
free  and  equal  nations. 

vm 
My  coimtry  favors   a  world   of  free  and 
equal  states.    We  agree  with  those  who  say 
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that  colonlallam  is  a  key  issue  In  tills  Assem- 
bly. But  let  the  full  facts  of  that  Issue  k>e 
discussed  In  fviU. 

On  the  one  band  Is  the  fact  that,  since  the 
close  of  World  War  II,  a  worldwide  declara- 
tion of  independence  has  transformed  nearly 
1  billion  people  and  9  million  square  miles 
Into  42  free  and  independent  states.  Less 
than  2  percent  of  the  world's  population  now 
lives  in  dependent  territories. 

I  do  not  ignore  the  remaining  problems  of 
traditional  colonialism  which  still  confront 
this  body.  Those  problems  will  be  solved, 
with  patience,  good  will,  and  determination. 
Within  the  limits  of  o\ur  responsibility  in 
such  matters,  my  country  intends  to  be  a 
participant  and  not  merely  an  observer,  in 
the  peaceful,  expeditious  movement  of  na- 
tions from  the  status  of  colonies  to  the 
partnership  of  equals.  That  continuing  tide 
of  self-determination,  which  runs  so  strong, 
has  our  sympathy  and  our  support. 

But  colonialism  in  its  harshest  forms  is 
not  only  the  exploitation  of  new  nations  by 
old,  of  dark  skins  by  light — or  Ihe  subjuga- 
tion of  the  poor  by  the  rich.  My  Nation  was 
once  a  colony — and  we  know  what  colonial- 
ism means:  the  exploitation  and  subjugation 
of  the  weak  by  the  powerful,  of  the  many  by 
the  few,  of  the  governed  who  have  given  no 
consent  to  he  governed,  whatever  their  con- 
tinent, their  class,  or  their  color,  and  that  is 
why  there  is  no  Ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
tide  of  self-determination  has  not  reached 
the  Communist  empire  where  a  population 
far  larger  than  that  officially  termed  "de- 
pendent" lives  under  governments  installed 
by  foreign  troops  instead  of  free  institu- 
tions— under  a  system  which  knows  only  one 
party  and  one  belief — which  suppresses  free 
debate,  and  free  elections,  and  free  news- 
papers, and  free  books,  and  free  trade 
unions — and  which  builds  a  wall  to  keep 
truth  a  stranger  and  its  own  citizens  pris- 
oners. Let  us  debate  colonialism  in  full — 
and  apply  the  principle  of  free  choice  and  the 
practice  of  free  plebiscites  in  every  corner 
of  the  globe. 

IX 

Finally,  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  report  to  this  As- 
sembly on  two  threats  to  the  peace  which 
are  not  on  your  crowded  agenda,  but  which 
causes  us,  and  most  of  you,  the  deepest 
concern. 

The  first  threat  on  which  1  wish  to  report  is 
widely  misunderstood:  The  smoldering  coals 
of  war  in  southeast  Asia.  South  Vietnam  is 
already  under  attack — sometimes  by  a  single 
assassin,  sometimes  by  a  band  of  guerrillas, 
recently  by  full  battalions.  The  peaceful 
borders  of  Burma,  Cambodia,  and  India  have 
been  repeatedly  violated.  And  the  peaceful 
people  of  Laos  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  in- 
dependence they  gained  not  so  long  ago. 

No  one  can  call  these  wars  of  liberation. 
For  these  are  free  countries  living  under  gov- 
ernments. Nor  are  these  aggressions  any 
less  real  because  men  are  knifed  in  their 
homes  and  not  shot  in  the  fields  of  battle. 

The  very  simple  question  confronting  the 
world  community  is  whether  measiu-es  can 
be  devised  to  protect  the  small  and  weak 
from  such  tactics.  For  if  they  are  successful 
In  Laos  and  South  Vietnam,  the  gates  will  be 
opened  wide. 

The  United  States  seeks  for  Itself  no  base, 
no  territory,  no  special  position  in  this  area 
of  any  kind.  We  support  a  truly  neutral 
and  Independent  Laos,  its  people  free  from 
outside  interference,  living  at  peace  with 
themselves  and  with  their  neighbors,  as- 
sured that  their  territory  will  not  be  used  for 
attacks  on  others,  and  under  a  government 
comparable  (as  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  I  agreed 
at  Vienna)  to  Cambodia  and  Burma. 

But  now  the  negotiations  over  Laos  are 
reaching  a  crucial  stage.  The  ceasefire  is  at 
best  precarious.  The  rainy  season  is  com- 
ing to  an  end.  Laotian  territory  Is  being 
used  to  infiltrate  South  Vietnam.    The  world 


community  must  recognize — all  thoae  who 
are  involved — that  this  potent  threat  to 
Laotian  peace  and  freedom  is  indivisible  from 
all  other  threats  to  their  own. 

Secondly,  I  wish  to  report  to  you  on  the 
crisis  over  Oermany  and  Berlin.  This  is  not 
the  time  or  the  place  for  immoderate  tones, 
but  the  world  community  is  entitled  to  know 
the  very  simple  issues  as  we  see  them.  If 
there  is  a  crisis  it  is  because  an  existing 
peace  is  under  threat — because  an  existing 
Island  of  free  people  is  under  pressure — be- 
cause solemn  agreements  are  being  treated 
with  indifference.  Established  international 
rights  are  being  threatened  with  unilateral 
usurpation.  Peaceful  circulation  has  l>een 
interrupted  by  barbed  wire  and  concrete 
blocks. 

One  recalls  the  order  of  the  czar  In  Push- 
kin's "Boris  Godunov  ":  "Take  steps  at  this 
very  hour  that  our  frontiers  be  fenced  in  by 
barriers.  •  •  •  That  not  a  single  soul  pass 
o'er  the  border,  that  not  a  hare  be  able  to 
run  or  a  crow  to  fly." 

It  is  absurd  to  allege  that  we  are  threaten- 
ing a  war  merely  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
and  East  Oermany  from  signing  a  so-called 
treaty  of  peace.  The  Western  Allies  are  not 
concerned  with  any  paper  arrangement  the 
Soviets  may  wish  to  make  with  a  regime  of 
their  own  creation,  on  territory  occupied  by 
their  own  troops  and  governed  by  their  own 
agents.  No  such  action  can  affect  either  our 
rights  or  oiir  responsibilities. 

If  there  is  a  dangerous  crisis  In  Berlin — 
and  there  is — It  is  tiecause  of  threats  against 
the  vital  Interests  and  the  deep  commit- 
ments of  the  Western  Powers,  and  the  free- 
dom of  West  Berlin.  We  cannot  yield  these 
Interests.  We  cannot  fall  these  commit- 
ments. We  cannot  surrender  the  freedom  of 
these  people  for  whom  we  are  responsible. 
A  peace  treaty  which  carried  with  it  the  pro- 
visions which  destroy  the  peace  would  be  a 
fraud.  A  free  city  which  was  not  genuinely 
free  would  suffocate  freedom  and  would  be  an 
infamy. 

For  a  city  or  a  people  to  be  truly  free, 
they  must  have  the  secure  right,  without 
economic,  political  or  police  pressure,  to 
make  their  own  choice  and  to  live  their  own 
lives.  And  as  I  have  said  before.  If  anyone 
doubts  the  extent  to  which  our  presence  is 
desired  by  the  people  of  West  Berlin,  we  are 
ready  to  have  that  question  submitted  to  a 
free  vote  in  all  Berlin  and.  if  possible,  among 
all  the  German  people. 

The  elementary  fact  about  this  crisis  is 
that  it  is  unnecessary.  The  elementary  tools 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Charter.  Under  its  law,  agreements 
are  to  be  kept,  unless  changed  by  all  those 
who  made  them.  Established  rights  are  to  be 
respected.  The  political  disposition  of 
peoples  should  rest  upon  their  own  wishes, 
freely  expressed  in  plebiscites  or  free  elec- 
tions. If  there  are  legal  problems,  they  can 
be  solved  by  legal  means.  If  there  is  a  threat 
of  force,  it  must  be  rejected.  If  there  is 
desire  for  change,  it  must  l>e  a  subject  for 
negotiation  and  if  there  is  negotiation,  it 
must  be  rooted  in  mutual  respect  and  con- 
cern for  the  rights  of  others. 

The  Western  Powers  have  calmly  resolved 
to  defend,  by  whatever  means  are  forced 
upon  them,  their  obligations  and  their  access 
to  the  free  citizens  of  West  Berlin  and  the 
self-determination  of  those  citizens.  This 
generation  learned  from  bitter  experience 
that  either  brandishing  or  yielding  to  threats 
can  only  lead  to  war.  But  firmness  and  rea- 
son can  lead  to  the  kind  of  peaceful  solution 
in  which  my  country  profoundly  believes. 

We  are  committed  to  no  rigid  formula. 
We  see  no  perfect  solution.  We  recognize 
that  troops  and  tanlts  can,  for  a  time,  keep 
a  nation  divided  against  its  will,  however 
unwise  that  policy  may  seem  to  us.  But  we 
believe  a  peaceful  agreement  is  possible 
which  protects  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin 
and  allied  presence  and  access,  while  recog- 
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nlzlng  the  historic  and   legitimate  interests 
of  others  in  assuring  European  security. 

The  possibilities  of  negotiation  arc  now 
t>eing  explored:  it  is  too  early  to  report  what 
the  prospects  may  l>e.  For  our  part,  we  would 
be  glad  to  report  at  the  appropriate  time 
that  a  solution  has  been  found.  For  there 
is  no  need  fur  a  crisis  over  Berlin,  threaten- 
ing the  peace — and  if  those  who  created  this 
crisis  desire  peace,  there  will  be  peace  and 
freedom  in  Berlin. 


The  events  and  decisions  of  the  next  10 
months  may  well  decide  the  fate  of  man  for 
the  next  10,000  years.  There  will  be  no 
avoiding  those  events.  There  will  be  no 
appeal  from  these  decisions.  And  we  In  this 
hall  shall  be  remembered  either  as  part  of 
the  generation  that  turned  this  planet  into 
a  flaming  funeral  pyre  or  the  generation  that 
met  its  vow  "to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war." 

In  the  endeavor  to  meet  that  tow,  I 
pledge  you  every  effort  this  Nation  possesses. 
I  pledge  you  that  we  shall  neither  commit 
nor  provoke  aggression — that  we  shall 
neither  flee  nor  invoke  the  threat  of  force — 
that  we  shall  never  negotiate  out  of  fear, 
we  shall  never  fear  to  negotiate. 

Terror  is  not  a  new  weapon.  Throughout 
history  it  has  been  used  by  those  who  could 
not  prevail,  either  by  persuasion  or  example. 
But  inevitably  they  fail — either  because  men 
are  not  afraid  to  die  for  a  life  worth  living — 
or  because  the  terrorists  themselves  came  to 
realize  that  free  men  can  not  be  frightened 
by  threats,  and  that  aggression  would  meet 
its  own  response.  And  it  is  in  the  light  of 
that  history  that  every  nation  today  should 
know,  be  he  friend  or  foe.  that  the  United 
SUtes  has  both  the  will  and  the  weapons 
to  join  free  men  in  standing  up  to  their 
responsibilities. 

But  I  come  here  today  to  look  across  this 
world  of  threats  to  the  world  of  peace.  In 
that  search  we  cannot  expect  any  final  tri- 
umph— for  new  problems  will  always  arise. 
We  cannot  expect  that  all  nations  will  adopt 
like  systems — for  conformity  is  the  jailor 
of  freedom,  and  the  enemy  of  growth.  Nor 
can  we  expect  to  reach  our  goal  by  contriv- 
ance, by  fiat  or  even  by  the  wishes  of  all. 

But  however  close  we  sometimes  seem  to 
that  dark  and  final  abyss,  let  no  man  of 
peace  and  freedom  despair.  For  he  does  not 
stand  alone.  If  we  all  can  persevere — if  we 
can  in  every  land  and  office  look  beyond  our 
own  shores  and  ambitions — then  surely  the 
age  will  dawn  In  which  the  strong  are  just 
and  the  weak  secure  and  the  peace  preserved. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  this  Assembly— 
the  decision  is  ours.  Never  have  the  nations 
of  the  world  had  so  much  to  lose — or  so 
much  to  gain.  Together  we  shall  save  our 
planet — or  together  we  shall  perish  in  its 
flames.  Save  It  we  can — and  save  it  we 
must— and  then  shall  we  earn  the  eternal 
thanks  of  mankind  and.  as  peacemakers,  the 
eternal  blessing  of  Ood. 

Ml'.  Speaker,  the  reaction  to  President 
Kennedys  speech,  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  world,  was  heartwarai- 
ing.  Praise  for  the  President's  forth- 
right and  forceful  presentation  of  the 
world  situation  cut  across  party  lines. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  were  unan- 
imous in  complimenting  the  strong  and 
statesmanlike  approach  of  the  President 

I  am  sure  that  President  Kennedys 
speech  will  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
the  neutral  and  uncommitted  nations  in 
the  cold-war  struggle  that  now  is  raging 
between  East  and  West.  The  leaders  of 
these  nations  must  realize  now,  if  they 
did  not  before,  that  the  only  hope  they 
have  for  survival  and  Independence  is 
through  an  effective  United  Nations. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the 
leaders  of  the  neutral  and  uncommitted 
nations  will  not  permit  this  world  or- 
ganization to  wither  and  die.  The  alter- 
native is  too  horrible  to  comprehend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  n-quest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  ol'jection. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  ri-quest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PASSMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
wish  to  announce  to  the  Members  that 
within  another  50  minutes  or  an  hour  we 
expect  to  have  a  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion bill  back  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
We  hope  for  final  passage. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  by  the  conferees  on  the  foreign 
aid  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1962.  I  have  been  Informally  informed 
that  the  flgtire  of  .^lightly  under  $4  billion 
has  been  agreed  upon,  and  from  the  in- 
formation at  my  <lisposal  I  beUeve  this  is 
a  reasonably  fati*  .solution  and  conclu- 
sion to  this  problem. 

May  I  say  in  addition,  if  this  con- 
ference report  is  approved,  and  if  there 
la  any  emergency  or  crisis  that  does  arise. 
the  President  in  .January  may  ask  for  a 
supplemental,  or  if  there  is  a  crisis  be- 
fore January,  of  course  the  Congress 
could  be  called  b:ick  Immediately. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.       | ! 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  rmuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  ot  jectlon. 
Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  to  inqnire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Passman],  whether 
or  not  the  confjrence  report  on  the 
foreign-aid  bill  will  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  before  or  after  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  pass  on  the  first  supple- 
mental for  1962? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
any  information  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  House  leadership  will  first  call  up 
the  mutual  security  bill  or  the  supple- 
mental bill,  I  belitve  if  we  have  our  con- 
ference report  residy  and  they  are  still 
debating  the  supplemental  In  the  other 
body,  that  the  lea^iership  will  call  up  the 
mutual  security  conference  report.  I 
may  say.  however,  that  the  conference 
report  is  substantially  \mder  $4  billion, 
and  we  should  not  Indicate  that  we  have 
a  bill  with  anywhere  near  the  $4  billion 


magic  figure  in  new  funds,  that  the  ad- 
ministration wanted. 

Mr.  BROWN,  If  I  recall  correctly, 
after  the  Congress  had  acted  on  the  then 
foreign-aid  appropriation  bill  a  year  or 
so  ago  most  of  the  amount  reduced  or 
cut  out  of  that  bill  was  inserted  in  the 
supplemental  bill  that  followed  without 
the  knowledge  of  most  Members  of  the 
House.  I  was  informed  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  following  the  action  of  the 
House  in  eliminating  the  $5  miUion  item 
from  the  conference  report  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  revenue  bill,  that  $5 
million  was  immediately  added  by  the 
other  body  as  an  item  or  additional  ap- 
propriation for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  lieu  of  the  payment  of  taxes  in  the 
still  pending  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  which  of  course  means  thwarting  the 
will  of  this  House.  It  is  an  action  that 
some  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol 
resent. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  not 
going  to  give  any  encouragement  to  any 
appropriation  for  foreign  aid  in  the  sup- 
plemental bill.  The  proposed  confer- 
ence report  will  provide  the  fattest 
foreign-aid  bill  we  have  had  in  about  9 
years. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  NOT  ADJOURN 
SINE  DIE 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  undoubtedly  nearing 
the  close  of  the  session.  I  hope  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  think 
very  deeply  before  they  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  adjournment.  I  have  had  con- 
siderable support  given  to  my  sugges- 
tion of  last  Friday,  by  various  Members 
who  tell  me  that  their  people  back  home 
want  the  Congress  to  stay  in  session,  not 
recess  or  not  adjourn  sine  die. 

As  I  said  before.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  adjournment  resolution  comes  be- 
fore the  House  for  consideration  I  shsill 
do  my  best  to  secure  a  roUcall  upon  that 
resolution,  in  the  hope  that  we  in  this 
great  body  will  not  give  away  to  the 
executive  department  our  right  to  call 
ourselves  back  into  session.  No  one  can 
foretell  today  the  events  of  the  next  3 
months. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  RELATION  TO  AFRICA 
AND  THE  CONGO 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  House  the 
warm  reception  throughout  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa  of  the  memorable  address 
of  the  Honorable  O.  Mennen  Williams. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Africa, 
before  the  Women's  Democratic  Club  of 
the  10th  Congressional  District  of  Vir- 
ginia at  Arlington.  Va.,  on  September  21. 
1961.  It  is  no  overstatement  to  remark 
that  no  address  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  as  it  relates  to  Africa, 
and  with  especial  application  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Congo,  has  resulted  in  such 
a  high  measure  of  understanding  of  the 
United  States  as  the  champion  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  protector  not  only  of 
the  people  of  Africa  in  their  quest  for 
broader  horizons  of  life  but  also  of  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  new  emerging 
nations. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  African  Sub- 
committee, I  am  privileged  to  present  to 
the  House,  on  this  closing  day  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  the^, 
full  text  of  Assistant  Secretary  Williams" 
historic  address.  It  sets  forth  with  con- 
vincing clarity  the  position  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
acclaim  with  which  it  has  been  received 
in  the  new  African  nations  is  a  strong 
indication  that  what  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Africa  said  to  a  group 
of  women  in  Virginia  was  what  is  in 
the  minds  and  the  thinking  of  the 
women  and  the  men  in  the  new  nations, 
springing  from  colonialism  as  did  the 
United  States  in  the  yesteryears,  to  take 
their  rightful  place  among  the  free  and 
sovereign  powers  of  the  world. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  the  thoughtful 
reading  of  Governor  Williajns'  address  by 
my  colleagues  and  Americans  generally. 

The  address  follows: 
Address    bt    the    Honorable    O.    Mennen 

Williams,   at  Arlington,   Va.,   September 

21,  1961 

Events  of  the  last  few  days  have  brought 
us  to  a  testing  time  for  all  that  America 
stands  for.  Your  President  and  your  Gov- 
ernment, and  you  as  American  citizens,  are 
confronted  with  a  formidable  array  of  crises, 
each  one  challenging  our  national  Ingenuity, 
our  strength  and  determination,  our  sense 
of  purpose  and  dedication. 

These  perils  press  In  on  us  because  of  our 
position  of  leadership,  because  of  our  power 
and  responsibilities  In  the  world. 

The  question  of  Berlin  imperils  the  free- 
dom of  the  214  million  West  Berliners — and 
the  United  States  Is  conunltted  to  their  free- 
dom. The  hopes  for  freedom  of  other  mil- 
lions are  bound  up  In  this  issue.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  chosen  to  mxiltiply  dangerously 
the  tensions  so  visible.  The  step  of  out- 
right Soviet  aggression  here  could  plunge 
Europe  and  all  the  world  into  catastrophe. 

A  3-year  moratorium  on  atomic  t^«t)ne 
was  cynically  terminated  by  Moscow  just  3 
weeks  ago.  With  this  act  the  hopes  and 
senfilbilltles  of  humanity  were  bludgeoned 
aside.  To  this  brandishing  of  anns  the 
United  States  has  had  no  choice  but  to 
resume  its  own  tests  undergrovmd.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  chosen  not  only  to  poison 
the  atmosphere  which  envelops  the  earth, 
but  also  that  atmosphere  of  conciliation  and 
construction  and  higher  goals  which  is  the 
breath  of  hope  to  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

Now,  when  It  Is  most  needed,  one  of  the 
great  Institutions  for  keeping  the  peace  Is 
gravely  threatened.  Dag  Hammarskjold  is 
dead.  As  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  he  kept  open  the  paths  of  peace 
and  progress.  His  untimely  death  is 
mourned  by  all  mankind,  save  only  by  the 
new  imperialists  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

Who  can  forget  the  tantrum  of  E3ini- 
shcher.  the  shoe  pounding  and  the  vltrioUc 
langxiage.    when    lie    found    he    cotild   not 
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thrust  aside  Dag  Hammarskjold?  Who  can 
misread  the  frustration  behind  this  tan- 
trum, brought  on  by  the  Soviets"  failure  to 
reap  the  whirlwind  they  had  sown  In  the 
Congo?  Who  can  forget  the  overwhelming 
verdict  of  the  General  Assembly,  supporting 
the  United  Nations  action  in  the  Congo  in 
the  face  of  the  Russian  onslaught?  And 
who  can  doubt  the  Communist  intention, 
ever  since,  to  undermine  and  disrupt  this 
U.N.  structure  which  orders  so  much  of  our 
political  world? 

There  is  something  strangely  morbid  In 
the  Communist  reaction  to  the  crisis  which 
now  affects  the  United  Nations. 

To  cripple  the  United  Nations  would  be  to 
smash  the  machinery  through  which  dis- 
armament, the  control  of  outer  space,  and 
the  development  of  emerging  nations  may  be 
achieved.  Such  a  blow  would  disintegrate 
the  symbol  and  safeguard  of  peace,  and 
strike  at  the  security  of  every  nation. 

In  these  circiunstances  the  greatest  Jeop- 
ardy woiUd  fall  not  to  the  United  States 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Community,  which 
have  great  powers  to  defend  themselves  and 
to  smash  aggression.  The  greatest  jeopardy 
would  be  to  the  smaller  nations,  so  many 
of  them  born  to  Independence  under  the 
liberating  principles  of  the  charter  and  the 
watchful  protection  of  the  United  Nations 
organization. 

What  Is  morbid  in  the  Soviet  attitude,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  antagonism  It  holds  for 
the  positive  purpoees  which  the  United  Na- 
tions serves.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  a 
powerful  dictatorship  can  cause  Immense  dlf- 
flcuitles  in  the  functioning  of  the  U.N.  But 
it  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  yearnings  and 
achievements  of  mankind — the  positive  pur- 
poses— will  lose  their  force  at  this  point  in 
time,  when  unprecedented  numbers  of  na- 
tions and  peoples  have  come  to  share  the 
blessings  of  freedoni  and  Independence. 

Does  the  Soviet  Union,  obsessed  with  an 
Ideology  of  total  tyranny,  fear  the  enlarge- 
ment of  freedom  which  has  taken  place  In 
the  last  16  years?  Then  It  Is  alone  In  this. 
The  United  States  welcomes  and  encourages 
and  works  for  the  enlargement  of  freedom, 
especially  so  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
newly  Independent  nations.  Including  those 
which  proclaim  their  nonallnement,  are  eager 
to  assert  their  freedom  and  build  up  their 
societies  without  outside  Intervention.  In 
this  they  can  count  on  the  support  of  the 
United  States. 

So  I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union,  seek- 
ing to  prey  on  the  confusion  and  disorder 
It  pronaotes,  will  find  it  has  miscalculated 
again.  The  nations  of  the  free  world  are  not 
likely  to  submerge  their  personalities  In  con- 
structing a  single  monolithic  answer  to  the 
blusterings  and  threats  of  the  Russians.  But 
they  will  make  common  cause  In  asserting 
and  defending  their  freedom.  The  United 
Nations,  as  Ambassador  Stevenson  has  said. 
Is  mankind's  sole  common  instrument  of 
politics;  It  offers  the  best  hope  of  holding 
the  gains  which  new  nations  have  made, 
of  putting  an  end  to  outside  Imperial  con- 
trol, of  preventing  local  disputes  from  splral- 
Ing  Into  general  war. 

National  leaders  I  have  met  on  my  tripe 
to  Africa,  or  during  their  visits  here,  are 
very  well  aware  of  these  facts  and  have 
shown  that  they  are  by  positive  support  of 
the  UJJ.  They  appreciate  how  greatly  the 
United  Nations  can  help  to  keep  the  cold  war 
out  of  Africa. 

The  history  of  the  Congo  troubles  offers 
eloquent  testlnK)ny  to  this.  Without  ques- 
tion, the  cold  war  would  now  have  spread 
lt«  virus  dangerously  in  Africa  but  for  the 
United  Nations  action  in  the  Congo.  Last 
summer  the  Russians  were  pouring  military 
equipment  and  advisors  Into  the  Congo,  out- 
side UJ7.  channels,  and  promoting  disorder 
and  civil  war.  They  were  expelled,  and 
thereupon  they  attempted  to  censure  the 
UN.  operation  and  weaken  Its  capacity  to 


act.  A  special  emergency  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  rebuffed  this  effort  and  re- 
affirmed full  support  for  the  VH.  operation 
by  a  70-to-O  vote. 

The  Congo  operation  is  the  greatest  peace- 
keeping effort  ever  undertaken  by  the  UJ». 
Consider  the  problem  which  confronted  the 
world  community  a  year  ago  July. 

The  Congo  Republic  was  less  than  2  weeks 
old  when  Its  military  forces  went  Into  open 
rebellion.  The  Belgians  sent  troopw  back  Into 
the  country,  and  the  richest  province.  Ka- 
tanga, declared  Its  secession.  On  July  13,  the 
Congolese  Government  appealed  to  the 
United  Nations  for  military  aid  "to  protect 
the  national  territory  of  the  Congo  against 
the  present  external  aggression."  The  Se- 
curity Council  met.  Three  days  later,  con- 
tingents of  African  troops  under  U.N.  com- 
mand were  already  on  the  scene  in  the 
troubled  area. 

Grave  moments  have  since  beset  the  UJI. 
mission  to  the  Congo.  Yet  without  any 
comparable  experience  In  mounting  an  op- 
eration of  this  kind,  the  U.N.  has  maintained 
a  multi-national  army  of  up  to  20.000  men 
In  the  Congo.  It  has  kept  up  essential  serv- 
ices through  a  small  army  of  technical  ex- 
perts and  administrators.  It  has  prevented 
outside  Intervention  and  forestalled  civil  war. 
It  has  made  possible  the  formation  of  a  new 
central  government  with  parliamentary 
sanction. 

Believing  In  self-determination,  respect- 
ing the  Independence  of  African  nations,  we 
supported  the  U.N.  action  In  the  Congo  to 
prevent  unilateral  Intervention — from  what- 
ever quarter.  We  pledged  to  work  only 
through  the  U.N..  In  support  of  Its  resolu- 
tions. These  resolutions  called  for  the  res- 
toration of  order,  the  preservation  of  the 
territorial  Integrity  of  the  country,  the  re- 
establlshment  of  constitutional  government 
and  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  military 
personnel. 

The  purpose  of  the  UJ*.  operation,  and  of 
oiu-  support,  was  and  still  U  to  permit  the 
Congolese  to  work  out  their  own  solutions  to 
their  national  problems.  That  solution  has 
recently  been  brought  closer  than  ever.  Un- 
der President  Kasavubu.  and  with  the  vital 
assistance  of  the  U.N..  the  Congolese  Parlia- 
ment recently  established  a  new  government 
offering,  at  last,  the  prospect  of  a  reunited 
Congo. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  of  the  present 
government. 

Mr.  Adoula,  whom  I  met  on  my  latest  trip 
to  Africa,  Is  both  dynamic  and  able.  I  am 
confident  he  is  particularly  well  qualified  as 
Prime  Minister.  His  cabinet  Is  basically 
moderate  and  was  Installed  following  the 
unanimous  vote  of  approval  by  the  Congo 
Government.  The  present  government  Is 
fully  determined  to  maintein  the  Congo's 
Independence  from  all  outside  interference. 

The  formation  of  this  government  cut 
away  the  basis  for  the  separatist  and  Com- 
munist-supported regime  In  SUnleyvlUe. 
There  remained  the  question  of  the  seces- 
sionist regime  in  Katanga  Province,  headed 
by  Molse  Tshombe. 

It  is  Important  to  understand  the  relation- 
ship of  Katanga  to  the  rest  of  the  coxmtry. 
The  Congo  has  existed  as  a  clearly  defined 
and  unified  territory  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  The  Katanga  never  even  bad  a 
provincial  parliament  but  was  only  an  ad- 
ministrative unit  of  the  central  administra- 
tive authority.  The  present  boundaries  of 
the  Congo  (including  Katanga)  were  agreed 
to  by  all  the  Congolese  leaders  at  the  Brus- 
sels Conference  in  Janiuu7  1960  which  estab- 
lished the  basis  for  the  Congo's  Independ- 
ence. 

Article  6  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Congo  says:  "The  Congo  constitutes,  within 
Its  present  frontiers,  an  Indivisible  and  dem- 
ocratic state."  Representatives  from  Ka- 
tanga were  at  Brussels  and  agreed  to  this 
charter,  although  no  one  was  there  repre- 


senting provinces  as  such  but  as  members  of 
political  parties,  some  of  which  were  local 
in  nature.  The  people  of  Katanga,  like  their 
brothers  in  other  sections  of  the  Congo,  par- 
ticipated in  the  national  elections  in  May 
1960  for  the  purpose  of  electing  represenu- 
tlves  of  the  Central  Parliament  In  Leopold- 
vllle. 

In  short,  there  Is  no  warrant  whatsoever 
for  the  Idea  of  Katanga  separtiam. 

The  Congo  needs  all  of  Its  regions  to  re- 
main economically  viable.  The  Congo  as  a 
whole  has  always  needed  the  Income  from 
the  mineral  production  of  Katanga,  and 
Katanga  In  turn  needs  the  labor  force,  the 
markets,  and  the  transportation  facilities  of 
the  rest  of  the  Congo.  We,  and  the  UJ*. 
membership,  also  support  maintenance  of 
I>ollUcal  unity.  We  have  opposed  separatism 
on  the  part  of  both  the  SUnlejrvllle  and 
Ellsabethvllle  regimes.  Separatism  on  the 
part  of  one  province  could  only  encourage 
separatism  on  the  part  of  others  or  civil  war. 
or  both.  Clearly  the  welfare  of  the  Congo 
depends  on  active  participation  by  all  re- 
gions In  the  process  of  government. 

The  U.N.  therefore,  has  been  encouraging 
Mr.  Tshombe  to  Join  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. 

The  United  Nations  operations  In  Katanga 
In  recent  days  were  directed  to  carrying  out 
the  several  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions, 
dating  from  July  13,  1960,  and  Including  that 
of  February  21,  1961.  Among  other  things, 
these  called  for  a  withdrawal  from  the  Congo 
of  foreign  military  personnel  and  political 
advisers.  The  U.N.  force  In  the  KaUnga 
began  roimdlng  up  these  officers  on  August 
28.  As  of  that  date,  despite  the  above  reso- 
lutions and  repeated  attempts  to  negotiate 
their  withdrawal,  some  600  foreign  officers 
and  noncommissioned  offloera  remained  with 
the  Katanga  army.  To  Insure  against  re- 
sistance, the  U.N.  on  the  same  day  seized  key 
communications  polnu  In  Ellsabethvllle  and 
surrounded  Katanga  army  units  In  their 
camps,  without,  however,  making  any  at- 
tempt to  disarm  them.  The  operation  met 
with  no  resistance,  either  from  the  Katanga 
population  or  the  troops.  The  latter  In  fact 
were  quite  cooperative  with  the  U.N.  pro- 
gram. However,  over  100  of  these  foreign 
military  personnel  went  Into  hiding  before 
they  could  be  picked  up  by  the  U.N. 

Since  tnen,  these  Individuals,  pltu  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Kuropean  civilians  and 
mercenaries  In  the  city  have  participated  In 
an  active  campaign  of  haraoament  and  prov- 
ocation against  the  UJ^.  Accordingly,  the 
U.N.  felt  obliged  to  regain  control  of  com- 
munications points,  particularly  the  radio 
station,  and  to  round  up  and  remove  the  re- 
maining foreign  military  personnel.  But  in 
the  meantime  these  same  Individuals  organ- 
ized a  resistance  movement  and  Incited  mili- 
tary action  against  the  United  Nations  forces. 
The  fighting  which  resulted  has  been 
suspended,  according  to  latest  reports,  by  a 
cease-fire. 

Katanga  secesslonlsm  has  obstructed  the 
clear  alms  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is. 
furthermore,  viewed  with  alarm  as  promot- 
ing Instability  on  the  African  continent.  In 
addition,  substantial  outside  Influence  haa 
been  exerted  In  favor  of  continuing  seces- 
sion of  the  KaUnga,  again  clearly  In  opposi- 
tion to  U.N.  resolutions. 

As  matters  stand  now.  the  U.N.  will  have 
to  make  renewed  and  perhape  redoubled  ef- 
forts If  civil  war  Is  to  be  avoided  In  the 
Congo.  We  are  exerting  all  our  efforts  to 
support  them  In  restoring  peace  and  bring- 
ing about  the  reunification  of  the  Congo. 
It  was  for  this  very  purpose  that  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold  traveled  to  the  Congo  and  then 
flew  on  his  Ill-fated  mission  to  Rhodesia, 
where  he  was  to  meet  with  Mr.  Tahombe. 

We  keenly  regret  that  violence  and  loss  of 
life  have  attended  the  United  Nations  actions 
In  Katanga.  We  hope  that  the  political 
dialog    will    now    be    resumed.    We    never 
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envisaged  the  U.N.  action  In  the  Katanga  as 
a  means  of  destroying  Tshombe.  nor  did  the 
United  Nations.  The  Secretary  General's  ef- 
fort to  contact  Mr.  Tshombe  and  bring  him 
back  to  active  participation  In  the  political 
life  of  the  Congo  Is  tragic  evidence  or  that. 
We  win  therefore  do  everything  appropriate 
to  facilitate  a  peaceful  reintegration  of  the 
Katanga,  but  we  are  convinced  that  for  this 
purpose  the  U.N.  must  remain  in  a  position 
of  strength  In  order  to  fulfill  Its  mandate. 

It  Is  In  this  delicate  situation  that  the 
United  Nations  will  find  one  of  Its  severest 
tests,  now  that  Its  dedicated  leader  has 
fallen.  It  Is  our  strong  hope  and  belief  that 
the  lessons  of  the  Congo  will  at  this  time  be 
clearly  read  by  thos<  most  concerned. 

The  U.N.  has  shown.  In  the  Congo,  Its 
capacity  to  act  on  behalf  of  these  nations. 
That  fact,  that  barrier  to  Soviet  ambitions, 
was  the  cause  of  the  Communist  onslaught 
on  the  office  of  the  Secretary  General.  I  do 
not  think  the  member  states  of  the  U.N.  In- 
tend now  to  see  the  clock  set  back  In  the 
Congo.  And  If  that  Is  so.  they  will.  I  am 
convinced,  see  the  United  Nations  through 
Its  present  crisis. 

The  responsibilities  of  peace,  the  promise 
of  what  the  U.N.  has  so  far  built  for  them 
and  with  them,  are  too  evident  to  be  mis- 
taken In  this  hour.  The  principles  which  we 
uphold  are  widely  shared,  and  I  think  we  can 
draw  great  encouragement  from  this  fact  as 
we  come  to  grips  with  our  own  broad  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  world  at  this  time  of 
crisis. 


THE  TIME  FOR  ACTION  IS  NOW 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 22  the  fight  for  civil  rights  was  car- 
ried an  important  step  forward.  On  that 
day  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion approved,  with  slight  modifications, 
a  set  of  regulations  proposed  by  Attor- 
ney General  Robert  Kennedy  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  in  interstate  bus 
travel. 

The  regulations  prohibit  interstate  bus 
carriers  from  discriminating  against  in- 
dividuals on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin  and  from  utiliz- 
ing terminal  facilities  which  are  segre- 
gated. The  carriers  are  required  to  post 
signs  in  buses  stating,  "Seating  aboard 
this  vehicle  is  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin,  by  order 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion." The  same  notice  is  to  be  printed 
on  tickets.  And  terminal  facilities  must 
have  a  notice  stating  that  the  regula- 
tions in  effect  on  board  buses  are  ap- 
plicable to  them.  The  carrier  is  required 
to  report  to  the  Commission  any  inter- 
ference by  any  person  or  body  pohtic 
with  the  observance  of  these  regulations. 

The  promulgation  of  these  regulations 
is  in  a  large  measure  a  result  of  the  free- 
dom rider  movement.  The  freedom  rid- 
ers through  courage,  determination,  and 
peaceful  methods  not  only  proved  the  ex- 
istence of  discrimination  in  interstate 
bus  travel,  but  shocked  the  Nation  into 
recognizing  the  need  for  action  to  cor- 
rect the  injustice.  This  decision  is  an 
important  step  forward  in  vindicating 
the  valor  of  the  freedom  riders.     The 


regulations  must  be  vigorously  enforced, 
and  only  time  will  tell  how  effective  they 
are. 

The  action  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissioi,  is  a  battle  won  in  the 
war  against  discrimination.  But  the 
war  must  continue.  Laws  must  be  en- 
acted to  further  insure  that  Negroes  and 
other  minority  groups  have  full  rights  of 
citizenship — laws  which  fully  protect 
voting  rights,  eliminate  discrimination 
in  employment,  housing  and  other  areas 
of  economic  and  social  activity;  laws 
which  insure  that  Negro  children  have 
equal  opportunity  for  education;  laws 
which  guarantee  the  freedom  of  all  citi- 
zens.   The  time  for  action  is  now. 

On  July  20,  1961,  in  the  brief  which  I 
submitted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  support  of  the  regula- 
tions proposed  by  the  Attorney  General, 
I  stated : 

The  United  States  is  In  a  position  of  world 
leadership  at  a  time  when  our  system  Is  fac- 
ing a  serious  challenge.  Two-thirds  of  the 
world's  people  are  colored,  and  we  will  be 
Judged  by  our  ability  to  afford  equal  protec- 
tion and  equal  rights  to  all  U.S.  citizens. 
When  we  fall  to  accomplish  this,  we  fall  to 
provide  moral  leadership. 

But  perhaps  an  even  more  compelling 
reason  for  Federal  action  Is  that  U.S.  citi- 
zens are  being  discriminated  against  In  vi- 
olation of  our  fundamental  principles.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  use  every  means  available  to  protect  our 
citizens  and  to  uphold  the  principles  upon 
which  our  country  was  founded. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
amazed  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  take  the  floor  a 
moment  ago,  even  before  the  conference 
report  on  the  foreign  giveaway  bill  had 
landed  on  the  House  floor,  and  suggest- 
ed that  a  supplemental  appropriation 
might  be  necessary  even  though  this  bill 
provides  approximately  $4  billion  for  for- 
eign handouts.  It  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible to  become  more  careless  with 
the  taxpayers'  money  than  that. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  many  favor  Federal  aid 
to  education,  there  is  more  or  less  dis- 
agreement, not  only  as  to  the  selection 
of  those  who  are  to  receive  the  beneflts, 
as  to  what  should  be  sponsored  and 
taught,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  sugges- 
tion from  some  that  only  those  who  show 
superior  signs  of  ability — and  in  some 


scientific  fields — should  receive  Federal 
assistance. 

Perhaps  my  conclusions  are  wrong, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  the 
Federal  Goverrjnent  to  ignore  the  aver- 
age child  or  youth,  but,  because  of  recent 
advancement  and  discoveries,  we  should 
give  immediate  su'ostantial  aid  to,  as 
stated,  further  educate  the  gifted  and 
those  who  possess  so-called  superior 
minds  in  specified  fields,  especially  those 
dealing  with  our  National  defense. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  refer  to  the  views 
of  Benjamin  F.  Miessner,  president  and 
owner  of  Miessner  Inventions,  Inc.,  pres- 
ently retired  but  still  inventirvg  elec- 
tronic devices  and  who,  as  of  June  of 
this  year,  held  over  200  patents.  He  is 
a  Member  and  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
of  Radio  Engineers  since  1937  and  a  life 
member  of  the  Veteran  Wireless  Opera- 
tors Association,  Inc. 

The  article  to  which  reference  was 
made  appears  in  the  July,  1958  issue  of 
Proceedings  of  the  IRE,  an  official  pub- 
lication of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engi- 
neers, which  is  a  professional  society  of 
electronics  engineers,  many  of  whom  are 
outstanding  in  our  defense  efforts. 

Mr.  Miessner  wrote  as  follows,  and  I 
read: 

On  the  Mass  Education  of  Scientxbts^ 

Our  President  and  Congress  are  now,  as 
an  aftermath  of  the  Soviet  satellite  excite- 
ment, embarking  on  a  crash  program  of  mass 
education.  But.  It  Is  nothing  short  of  fal- 
lacious and  dangerous  nonsense  to  assume 
that  the  expenditure  of  billions  for  a  mere. 
If  great.  Increase  in  our  annual  crop  of 
B.8..  M.A..  and  Ph.  D.  graduates  will  keep  us 
astride  or  ahead  of  our  Ideological  and  mortal 
enemies  abroad;  the  kind  of  brains  we  need 
cannot  be  brought  with  all  the  world's 
billions. 

You  can  dump.  Into  every  willing  mind  in 
the  country,  all  the  separate  bits  of  physical 
knowledge  which  man  has  accumulated 
through  the  ages,  but  there  Is  scant  assur- 
ance that  they  will  retain  them;  nor  can 
you  assvune  that  those  minds  will  have  and 
win  add  that  mysterious  catalyst  which  we 
call  creatlveness. 

This  requires  something  more  than  put- 
ting known  A  and  B  and  C  together  in  ways 
already  done  by  others  to  produce  old  or 
new  and  useful  combinations  of  knowledge. 
More  often  than  not.  It  requires  a  still  higher 
degree  of  creatlveness :  the  addition  of  a  new. 
hitherto-unknown  ingredient,  x,  which  he 
himself  must  Invent.  Even  before  this  there 
must  be  In  that  mind  a  nonconformity  which 
Is  ever  dissatisfied  with  the  status  quo, 
dreaming  and  scheming  of  better  ways  and 
means  to  solve  man's  problems. 

Only  a  few  have  the  rare  ability.  These 
are  the  Inventlve-mlnded  pioneers  who 
chart  the  courses  of  the  future  highways  of 
progress.  These  are  the  unconunon  men. 
Educating,  to  the  nth  degree,  as  many  as 
you  like  of  the  others,  can  never  give  them 
that  magic  touchstone  of  creative  passion. 

Archimedes  had  It;  Pulton  and  Ell  Whitney 
and  Singer  had  It;  Morse,  Bell,  Tesla.  Good- 
year. Edison.  Ford,  the  Wrights.  DePorest, 
and  a  few  other  also  had  It.  But  they  were 
hardly  a  handful  among  mUllons.  equally  or 
better  trained  In  science. 

Our  quest  then,  as  Harvard's  Dr.  Pusey 
and  Du  Font's  Greenewalt  have  emphasized, 
must  be  for  these  uncommon,  creatively- 
endowed  men,  these  very  special  "geese  who 
lay  golden  eggs"  of  technological  progress, 
without  whom  we  would  still  be  living  like 
the  Neanderthal  man. 
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Our  great  Industrial  laboratories  would 
have  us  ( and  their  stockholders )  t)eUeTe  that 
their  project  teams  of  so-called  expert*  can 
and  do  solve  all  of  our  sclentlhc  and  engi- 
neering problems,  but  this  la  only  wishful 
thinking.  For  one  thing,  "too  many  cooks 
spoil  the  broth."  For  another,  history  belies 
this  commercial  propaganda. 

Examine  the  records  of  all  of  the  great 
milestones  along  the  road  of  our  progress, 
and  you  will  find  that  practically  all  were 
planted  there  by  sheer  outsiders.  In  science, 
literature,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  archi- 
tecture, it  is  always  the  same;  the  uncom- 
mon, oftlmes  frenzied,  single  mind,  with 
nary  a  thought  of  money,  has  created  the 
greatest  of  man's  accomplishments.  No 
group  of  experts  in  any  field  erer  created 
anything  great,  or  ever  will. 

From  all  reports,  the  U-S.SJl.  has  had 
sense  enough  to  search  out,  and  to  provide 
every  conceivable  stimulus  and  reward,  for 
its  creatively  endowed  citizenry.  But  we.  In 
sharp  contrast,  have  been  sitting  com- 
placently on  our  bottoms,  secure  In  the  de- 
lusion of  our  scientific  omniscience.  We 
have  allowed  to  drift.  Into  a  miserably  In- 
adequate, even  hostile,  climate,  what  once 
was  a  fertile  and  flourishing  one  for  inven- 
tion. Our  patent  output  has  fallen  to  al- 
most one  half  in  30  years.  Who  hasn't 
heard  that  a  patent  Is  only  an  invitation  to 
a  tremendously  expensive  law  siilt? 

Educating  our  talented  young  men  In 
science  is  fine,  for  the  facts  of  science  and 
the  ability  to  use  them  are  some  of  the 
building  blocks  of  tomorrow's  jig  saw  puz- 
zle, but  all  the  trained  seals  of  that  type 
can,  without  creativity,  do  no  more  than  the 
old  tricks. 

What  Is  far  more  Important  Is  a  vast  Im- 
provement in  the  Inventive  climate.  That 
means  working  facilities,  recognition,  and 
rewards.  With  such  proper  encouragements 
we  need  never  fear  for  our  security  today  or 
our  leadership  tomorrow. 

My  own  thought  Is  that,  while  at  pres- 
ent it  may  be  necessary  to  give  special 
aid  to  those  who  may  give  especial  help 
toward  our  national  defense,  if  aid  of 
any  kind  from  any  source  is  to  be  given 
toward  helping  educate  our  people,  we 
should  be  sure  that  the  program, 
whether  to  be  carried  out  by  parents  or 
others,  begins  early  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  are  to  be  taught,  not  confined  to 
supposedly  superior  Intellectuals. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  adc  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  regularly  sched- 
uled business  of  the  House  and  all  other 
special  orders  for  today  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  5  minutes  on 
the  topic:  "Is  the  Congress  Mentally 
HI?" 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Is  that  a  proper  subject 
for  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  neither  the  Chair  nor 
the  gentleman  from  CWiio  [Mr.  Bow], 
can  tell  until  they  hear  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoir- 
MAiTl  asked  imanlmous  consent  that 
after  all  other  special  orders  he  be  per- 
mitted to  address  the  House  for  5  min- 
utes. That  is  the  gentleman's  unani- 
mous consent  request? 


Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  What 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HorFMAN]  talks  about  is  a  matter  for  him 
to  determine,  and  then  a  matter  for  the 
Members. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Yes.     ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  HISTORY 


SUCCESSOR      TO      DAQ      HAMMAR- 
SKJOLD 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  has  left  the 
United  Nations  without  a  Chief  Elxecu- 
tive  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods 
in  the  history  of  that  Organization. 
Only  a  miracle  can  save  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  problem  of  finding  a  suitable  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Hammarskjold  will  test 
the  United  Nations  anew.  The  Khru- 
shchev suggestion  for  a  three-member 
executive  is  obviously  unworkable,  and 
will  surely  be  rejected.  However,  what 
is  needed  at  the  moment  is  a  temporary 
head  to  keep  the  Organization  from 
foundering  completely  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  It  will  take  a  man  of  the  great- 
est stature  in  the  world  to  save  the  UJJ. 

I  believe  that  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  is 
the  man  who  can  fill  this  need  and  whose 
appointment  would  be  iieralded  with  joy 
and  relief  throughout  the  world.  He  has 
demonstrated  time  and  again  that  he  is 
loved  and  esteemed  more  than  any  other 
person  in  the  world.  He  is  also  re- 
spected for  his  principles,  integrity,  and 
complete  dedication  to  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

It  was  Eisenhower  who  played  such  a 
vital  role  in  freeing  many  nations  and 
millions  of  people  from  the  yoke  of  Nazi 
and  Fascist  tyranny.  It  was  Eisenhower 
who  helped  to  fashion  the  NATO  forces 
for  the  collective  security  of  the  free 
nations.  It  was  Elisenbower  who  pre- 
sented to  the  United  Nations  the  "atoms- 
for-peace  plan  "  which  earned  such  uni- 
versal acclaim.  And  it  was  Eisenhower 
who,  during  his  8  years  in  the  White 
House,  persistently  pursued  every  avenue 
which  might  lead  to  a  lasting  peace  and 
freedom  and  dignity. 

For  the  past  several  months  he  has 
enjoyed  a  well-deserved  rest,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  he  would  respond  to  any  call 
to  duty  in  the  interest  of  that  which 
has  been  nearest  to  his  heart,  the  cause 
of  peace.  His  calm  and  steady  influence 
would  be  a  great  asset  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  uncertain  and  perilous  weeks 
to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  will  sug- 
gest the  name  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
for  the  temporary  chairmanship  and 
soUcit  the  support  of  other  nations  which 
I  believe  would  be  overwhelming  favor- 
able. 


Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  SchwencelI.  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
several  occasions  I  have  spoken  in  the 
House  on  the  importance  of  learning 
and  understanding  our  own  history;  on 
many  other  occasions  outside  of  Con- 
gress I  have  suggested  that  our  public 
schools  give  greater  accent  and  impor- 
tance to  the  study  and  learning  of  his- 
tory, and  together  with  you  and  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  we  have  on 
occasions  participated  in  programs  that 
recalled  some  of  the  thrilling  moments 
in  our  heritage  and  without  exception 
these  have  been  well  received.  The 
most  significant  and  thrilling  ones  In- 
cluded the  Joint  session  of  the  Congress 
where  Carl  Sandburg  spoke  so  eloquently 
on  the  life,  contrasts  and  contributions 
of  Lincoln.  Almost  its  equal,  I  believe, 
was  the  reenactment  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln's  first  inaugural. 
Both  of  these,  and  others,  I  believe,  have 
served  to  quicken  our  interest  in  history 
and  at  the  same  time  strengthen  our 
faith  in  representative  government. 

Since  the  act  creating  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission  was  passed,  the 
Commission,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  commissions  and  others  have 
brought  forth  some  interesting  com- 
memorations that  are  worthwhile,  sig- 
nificant and  of  great  value  to  us  as  we 
seek  to  revive,  review  and  releam  the 
great  and  thrilling  lessons  that  have 
come  from  some  of  our  tragic  experi- 
ences. Time  will  not  allow  enumeration 
of  them  but  I  do  want  to  call  to  jrour 
attention  an  outstanding  address  given 
by  Prof.  John  Hope  Franklin  of 
Brooklyn  College  in  New  York  City,  en- 
titled. "Learning  To  Live  With  the  Past." 
which  is  a  superb  contribution  to  the 
commemoration  program  and  to  the  lit- 
erature that  has  been  and  will  be  brought 
forth  as  we  commemorate  that  interest- 
ing, tragic  and  thrilling  development  In 
oin-  history  100  years  ago. 

Therefore,  tmder  unanimous  consent 
I  Include  the  remarks  of  this  distin- 
guished student  and  citizen  in  the 
Recohd. 

LzAKNiNG  To  Live  WrrH  tux  Past 
(Address  delivered  by  Prof.  John  Hope 
Franklin,  vice  chairman,  at  the  first 
statewide  assembly  of  the  New  York  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission,  Albany,  N.T.. 
April  17,  19«1) 

li^A  most  formidable  task  for  a  people  who 
Vould  learn  to  live  with  their  own  hUtory 
is  that  of  proving  worthy  of  lU  greatness, 
overcoming  Its  sordldness,  and  knowing  the 
^iflerence    between   the   two.     The   capacity 
lo  make  this  distinction.  In  large  measure, 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  history  and 
tradition  have  provided  values  and  criteria 
by  which  to  make  the  proper  judgments.    In 
the  course  of  this  country's  history  we  early 
enjoyed  an  abundance  of  such  experiences. 
We  learned  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
that    Independence    was    preferable    to   tyr- 
anny, and  we  moved  steadily  in  that  direc- 
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tion.  We  learned  that  tolerance  was  a  sign 
of  greater  strength  and  wisdom  than  bigotry, 
and  we  engraved  on  oiu*  national  conscience 
a  promise  that  we  would  learn  tolerance. 
History  taught  us  that  human  freedom  was 
more  becoming  to  a  civilized  community 
than  the  barbarism  of  slavery;  and  in  in- 
creasing numbers  we  became  committed  to 
that  view. 

In  the  brief  history  of  our  country  we 
have  had  the  great  variety  of  experiences 
that  have  provided  a  context  for  the  crystal- 
lization of  our  values.  We  have  seen  tri- 
umph and  defeat,  joy  and  sadness,  pleasure 
and  pain,  greatness  and  meanness.  In  the 
crucible  of  conflict  and  controversy  we  have 
hammered  out  a  conception  of  a  way  of  life 
that,  at  once,  excites  our  imagination  and 
challenges  our  ingenuity.  It  is  a  way  of 
life  that  places  the  highest  premium  on  the 
freedom  of  the  individual,  the  equality  of 
all,  and  justice  on  the  basis  of  an  objective 
evaluation  of  the  person  and  his  cause.  If 
the  conception  remains  unrealized,  it  Is  no 
less  real  and  no  less  worthy;  and  in  the 
crucible  of  conflict  and  controversy  we  have 
also  developed  some  capacity  to  judge  what 
aspects  of  what  experiences  contribute  to- 
ward the  realization  of  the  goals  we  seek. 

One  of  the  greatest  tests  we  have  ever 
faced  regarding  our  capacity  to  live  with 
our  history  and  to  proQt  from  its  lessons  Is 
now  before  us.  As  we  approach  the  cen- 
tennial of  our  greatest  national  tragedy  we 
do  BO  with  humility  and,  indeed,  with  some 
trepidation.  We  can  make  of  this  occasion 
a  twnal  and  blasphemous  travesty  or  we  can 
make  of  it  an  Inspiring  moment  of  rededlca- 
tlon.  We  can  regard  it  as  an  unpleasant- 
ness to  be  forgotten  or  we  can  seize  upon  it 
as  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  live  with  our 
past.  We  can  turn  our  face  from  it  as  a 
child  would  hide  from  a  picture  of  horror 
or  we  can  look  It  squarely  In  the  face  hoping 
to  prove  worthy  of  its  moments  of  great- 
ness and  attempting  to  overcome  Its  mo- 
ments of  baseness  and  Infamy.  It  Is  Indeed 
an  exciting  and  challenging  test  from  which 
we  cannot  escape  any  more  than  we  can 
escape  truth  or  history  or  the  tides  or  the 
seasons. 

We  would  not  want  to  be  guilty  of  re- 
fusing to  live  with  our  past  merely  because 
an  incredible  display  of  poor  taste  and  even 
sacrilege  has  already  attempted  to  caricature 
and  blaspheme  this  great  moment  in  otir 
national  history.  The  ludicrous,  mocking 
speeches,  the  hideous  and  barlMu-ous  cele- 
brations, and  the  wild.  Irresponsible  attacks 
on  those  who  saved  this  Union  in  Its  darkest 
hour  impel  us  to  remember  and  to  proclaim 
to  the  entire  world  that  the  struggle  to  pre- 
serve this  Union  and  the  fight  to  achieve 
liberty  for  all  persons  was.  after  all,  this 
Nation's  finest  hour.  It  would  be  a  mark  of 
enormous  ingratitude  as  well  as  a  mark  of 
great  Insensltlvlty  if  we  who  believe  the 
Civil  War  was  a  triumph  for  civilized  man 
did  not  say  so.  It  would  be  an  Indication 
that  we  were  trying  to  escape  history  or  were 
refusing  to  live  with  It  if  we  did  not  see  In 
this  great  struggle  Important  lessons  for  the 
present  and  significant  suggestions  for  the 
future. 

The  lessons  of  the  war  have  the  greatest 
significance  for  this  country  as  it  seeks  to 
realize  the  more  perfect  Union  of  which  the 
Founding  Fathers  dreamed.  Their  lessons 
have  the  profoundest  Importance  for  this 
country  as  it  undertakes  to  build  on  the 
dream  of  freedom  and  equality  for  all  its 
people  that  was  expressed  so  eloquently  on 
so  many  occasions  by  our  wartime  Presi- 
dent. Abraham  Lincoln.  For  singly  the  war 
taught  us  that  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
was  of  supreme  importance;  and  the  inter- 
vening century  has  certainly  validated  this 
lesson.  Surely  the  war  taught  us  that  hu- 
man freedom  is  the  highest  goal  of  civilized 
society;    and    Uie    intervening   centtiry    has 


Indicated  that  there  Is  much  yet  to  be 
learned  In  this  regard.  Indeed,  the  war 
taught  us  that  magnanimity,  tolerance,  for- 
bearance were  the  hfillmarks  of  unity  and 
brotherhood;  and  the  Intervening  century 
suggests  to  us  that  in  a  dozen  different  ways 
these  hallmarks  are  flouted. 

It  was  the  man  who  led  this  country 
through  the  dark  hours  of  bloody,  civU  war 
who.  at  the  end  of  the  war,  set  the  tone  of 
peace  and  reconciliation  that  could  well 
guide  us  In  our  remembrance  of  the  war  and 
Its  goals.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  Interest- 
ed In  crushing  the  adversary  so  that  he  could 
stride  over  the  battle  ruins  In  vulgar  vanity. 
He  realized  that  there  could  be  no  lasting 
victory  unless  the  talents  and  resources  that 
produced  It  were  used  with  equal  diligence 
In  making  and  keeping  the  peace.  His  visit 
to  the  fallen  Confederate  capital  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  war  was  not  a  tour  of 
triumph  but  a  sobering  experience  filled  with 
challenge.  To  a  group  of  Negroes  in  Rich- 
mond, he  said,  "I  am  but  God's  hiunble  In- 
strument but  you  may  rest  assured  that  as 
long  as  I  shall  live  no  one  shall  put  a  shackle 
to  your  limbs,  and  you  shall  have  all  the 
rights  which  God  has  given  to  every  other 
free  citizen  of  this  Republic."  Even  earlier 
he  had  said  that  efforts  to  deny  the  Negro 
his  rights  and  his  freedom  were  also  "calcu- 
lated to  break  down  the  very  idea  of  free 
government,  even  for  white  men,  and  to  un- 
dermine the  very  foundations  ot  free  so- 
ciety." The  war  merely  confirmed  his  views. 
He  knew  that  there  could  be  no  just  and 
lasting  peace  where  legally  enforced  in- 
equality prevailed.  He  knew  that  there 
could  be  no  equivocation  about  simple,  de- 
cent humane  treatment  of  human  beings. 

In  his  remarks  to  the  Negroes  at  Richmond, 
Lincoln  spoke  to  our  generation  as  well  as  to 
his  own.  To  his  own  generation  he  urged 
that  the  people  should  move  with  steadfast- 
ness and  determination  toward  securing  and 
protecting  the  rights  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
Republic.  It  Involved,  as  he  said,  more  than 
binding  up  the  Nation's  wounds  and  caring 
for  those  who  fought  in  the  war  and  for  their 
dependents.  It  also  involved  doing  "all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations."  To  our  generation  he  calls  for  a 
continuation  of  the  effort  to  create  a  just 
and  lasting  peace.  While  the  intervening 
century  has  seen  some  steps  in  the  direction 
of  a  just  peace,  there  is  still  an  enormoiis 
amount  of  unfinished  business.  He  could 
not  finish  it.  Succeeding  generations  would 
not  finish  it. 

We  in  this  generation  can  complete  the 
task  of  creating  a  more  perfect  union  and 
securing  the  rights  of  all  persons  If  we  seize 
this  opportvinity  that  is  now  ours.  We  can 
use  the  observance  of  the  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  task  and, 
in  the  spirit  of  those  who  gave  so  much  in 
the  way  of  sacrifices  and  their  very  lives  dur- 
ing the  war,  push  ahead  to  the  goal  of  per- 
fecting our  democracy.  We  cannot  do  this 
by  growing  beards  and  simulating  the  ap- 
pearance of  mld-19th  century  militant 
swains.  We  cannot  do  this  by  appropriating 
millions  of  dollars  to  put  on  sham  battles 
and  going  through  ludicrous  ceremonies  that 
make  a  mockery  of  that  tragic  period  and  of 
this  solemn  moment  of  remembrance.  We 
cannot  do  this  by  attacking  President  Lin- 
coln, whose  name  some  of  us  are  unworthy 
to  utter,  and  by  seeking  to  create  more  than 
a  breath  of  scandal  around  the  name  of 
everyone  who  fought  to  save  this  Union. 
We  cannot  do  this  by  invoking  the  archaic 
and  anachronistic  arguments  of  the  seces- 
sionists in  order  to  defy  and  nullify  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  today. 

We  can  best  observe  the  centennial  of  the 
Civil  War  by  redoubling  our  efforts  to  com- 
plete the  task  begun  by  those  who  fought 


and  died  to  preserve  the  Union,  eradicate 
the  barbarism  of  slavery,  and  establish  equal 
rights  for  all  people.  We  shall  observe  it  In 
this  State  by  appropriate  measures  and  ac- 
tivities that  will  indicate  our  understanding 
of  the  deep  significance  and  the  great  im- 
plications of  the  war  and  its  outcome.  We 
shall  do  no  violence  to  the  memory  of  any 
man  or  woman  on  either  side  of  the  war. 
We  shall  subscribe  to  the  view  that  our  re- 
sponsibility is  as  great  for  us  today  as  It 
was  for  those  who  a  century  ago  gave  their 
all  for  a  cause  in  which  they  believed.  We 
shall  through  our  own  rededication  accept 
the  challenge  of  Lincoln  to  finish  the  task 
that  he  began.  We  shall  make  a  part  of  o\ir 
observances,  indeed,  a  part  of  our  lives  the 
words  he  uttered  in  1856.  when  he  said: 

"The  human  heart  is  with  us;  God  is  with 
us.  We  shall  again  be  able  not  to  declare 
that  'all  States  as  States  are  equal,'  nor  yet 
that  'all  citizens  as  citizens  are  equal,'  but 
to  renew  the  broader,  better  declaration,  in- 
cluding both  these  and  much  more,  that  'all 
men  are  created  equal."  " 

If  we  observe  the  centennial  of  the  Civil 
War  in  this  spirit,  we  shall  not  have  escaped 
history,  but  we  shall  have  learned  to  live 
with  it.  We  shall,  in  a  small  measure  have 
proved  worthy  of  the  great  legacy  that  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  those  who  served 
their  Nation  and  their  consciences  during  the 
Civil  War. 


JOBS  DAUGHTERS 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ix}int  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
this  session  of  Congress  adjourns,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  extraordinary  group 
of  girls  who,  in  my  opinion,  are  making 
a  great  contribution  to  the  American 
way  of  life. 

In  August  of  this  year,  about  25  girls 
belonging  to  Bethel  26,  Job's  Daughters, 
Raytown,  Mo.,  were  in  Washington,  D.C., 
following  their  attendance  at  the  Su- 
preme Session  of  the  International  Or- 
der of  Job's  Daughters  held  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  August  17.  1961.  They  were 
under  the  competent  direction  of  Mrs. 
Lela  Myers,  guardian.  This  group  spon- 
sored a  precision  military  drill  team 
representing  the  State  of  Missouri  in  the 
National  Drill  Team  Competition  at 
Richmond.  Va.  These  girls  deserve  the 
sincere  congratulations  of  everyone  in 
the  Fourth  Missouri  District  because 
through  their  hard  work  they  placed  sec- 
ond in  the  finals  in  national  competition 
and  missed  the  grand  prize  by  only  a 
fraction  of  1  percentage  point. 

The  highlights  of  their  visit  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  began  with  a  specially  con- 
ducted tour  of  the  White  House,  where 
pictures  were  taken  on  the  White  House 
grounds,  and  then  a  drill  i>erformance 
on  the  Washington  Monument  grounds. 
This  was  followed  by  a  tour  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  attendance  at  a  session  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate. In  the  evening  they  had  the  (H)por- 
tunity  to  witness  a  formal  dress  parade 
of  the  U.S.  Marines  and  performances 
by  special  drill  units  at  Marine  Barracks. 

We  want  to  say  that  we  were  very 
much  impressed  with  the  training  and 
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conduct  of  this  group  of  fine  young  peo- 
ple, and  their  at  ease  behavior  exhibited 
an  excellent  deportment  equal  to  their 
precision  as  a  drill  team. 

The  object  of  the  order  Is  to  band  to- 
gether girls  for  spiritual  and  morsd  up- 
building, to  seek  knowledge,  to  teach 
love  of  God,  love  of  country,  respect  for 
its  flag,  love  of  home  and  family  and 
reverence  for  the  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Scripture. 

Girls  ranging  in  age  from  12  to  20, 
with  proper  Masonic  relationship  and 
upon  thorough  investigation  are  eligible 
for  membership. 

It  is  our  understanding  there  are 
about  1.500  Bethels  in  33  States;  11  in 
Australia,  65  in  Canada,  and  2  in  the 
Philippines,  with  about  150,000  active 
meml}ers. 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  privilege  for 
me  to  recognize  today  and  pay  much 
deserved  tribute  both  to  Bethel  26,  Job's 
Daughters,  Ray  town.  Mo.,  and  to  all 
other  members  of  Job's  I>aughters.  The 
results  of  their  good  spiritual  and  moral 
training  showed  itself  during  their  trip 
to  Washington  on  August  18,  proving  be- 
yond a  doubt  the  value  of  such  an  invest- 
ment in  our  youth. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  will  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  4  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  In  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  at  5  o'clock  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 

SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  McOown.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  8876.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  uae  of 
Identifying  numbers. 

H.R.  9053.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  with 
respect  to  the  periods  for  which  loans  under 
that  title  are  made. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8. 1745.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1965,  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
fares  for  the  traiuport&tlon  of  schoolchil- 
dren in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  Ull  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1393.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
19.  1948,  relaUng  to  the  workweek  of  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  DUtrlct  ol  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
9076)  entitled  "An  act  making  appropri- 
ations for  civil  functions  administered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  cer- 
tain study  commissions,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  APPROPRIA- 
TION ACT,  1962 

Mr.  PASSMAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  9033)  making  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962,  and  for  other  puiposes: 

COMTEUXMCE   RKPOBT    (H.   RkPT.    NO.    1370) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9033)  "making  appropriations  for  Foreign 
Assistance  and  related  agenci'>s  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  7,  10,  11,  13.  33.  38  and  29. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  16  and  26  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "»1, 112,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  out  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment,  and  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Including  $2,800,000  for  ocean 
freight.  $3,000,000  for  Atoms  for  Peace,  and 
$22,600,000  for  the  malaria  eradication  pro- 
gram, $296ji00,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

"Surveys  of  investment  opportunities:  For 
expenses  authorized  by  section  233,  $1,500,. 
000." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  oxit  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment,  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "$425,000,000.  including  $15,000,000  for 
supporting  assistance  for  Spain  as  auth<M-ired 
by  section  402.";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  it.s  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  ram  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$276,000,000-;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  stune. 


Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$47,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$24,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  nn  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  "$3.0(X).000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken,  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "(not  to  exceed  $69,533,- 
000)":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ntmt  of  the  Senate  numbered  17.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted, 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  102.  None  of  the  funds  herein  ap- 
propriated (other  than  funds  appropriated 
under  the  authorization  for  'International 
organisations  and  programs')  shall  be  used 
to  finance  the  constriictlon  of  any  new  flood 
control,  reclamation,  or  other  water  or  re- 
lated land  resource  project  or  program  which 
has  not  met  the  standards  and  criteria  used 
in  determining  the  feasibility  of  flood  con- 
trol, reclamation  and  other  water  and  related 
land  resource  programs  and  projects  pro- 
posed for  construction  within  the  United 
States  of  America  as  per  circular  A-47  o*  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  dated  December  81. 
1952." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  »3.500";  and  the  Senau  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  iU  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$7,088,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
Qoent  of  the  Senate  nvimbered  24,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken,  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"LimTATlON    ON    OPnUTIMC    ZXPCNSXS 

"Not  to  exceed  $1  JOO.000,000  (of  which 
not  to  exceed  $800,000,000  shall  be  for  de- 
velopment loans)  shall  be  obligated  during 
the  current  flscal  year  for  other  than  admin- 
istrative expenses." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment.   Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"Ttnx  T — nacx  cokps 

"Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 

"For    expenses    necessary    to    enable    the 

President  to  carry  out  the  provlaiona  ot  the 

Peace  Corps  Act,  including  purchase  U  not 
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to  exceed  sixteen  passenger  motor  vehicles 
for  use  outside  the  United  States,  $30,- 
000.000." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  3,  13, 
18.  19.  20  and  27. 

Otto  E.  Passman, 

J.  VAtrdHAN  Oabt. 

Claxencz  Cannon. 

John  Taber, 

John  J.  Rhodes, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Carl  Hayden, 

Allen  J  Ellender. 

Warren  G.  Maonuson, 

Spcssars  L.  Holland, 

John  O.  Pastore, 

LEVEREtT  SaLTONSTALL, 

Karl  E;.  Mundt, 
Margarsm     Chase    SMrrn, 
Managers  on  tlie  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STArSMENT 

Tlie  managers  on  tlie  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (ttJl.  9033)  making  appro- 
priations for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related 
agencies  for  the  flseal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recommended 
In  the  accompanying  conference  report  as  to 
each  of  such  amendments,  namely: 

TTTUC  I ^rOtdCN    ASSISTANCE 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 
Economic  Assistance 

Amendment  No.  1 — Development  loans: 
Appropriates  $1,112,500,000  Instead  of  $1,025.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$1,200,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2 — Development  grants: 
Appropriates  $296.500  000  Instead  of  $259.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$334.000.(X>0  as  propcsiMl  by  the  Senate;  ear- 
marks $2,800,000  for  o<;ean  freight.  $2,000,000 
for  Atoms  for  Peace,  t.nd  $22,600,000  for  the 
malaria  eradication  program;  and  deletes 
Senate  language  makl.-ig  the  funds  available 
until  expended. 

Amendment  No.  8 — Development  grants: 
Reported  In  disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  4— Surveys  of  Investment 
opportunities:  Appropriates  $1,500,000  in- 
stead of  $3,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
and  deletes  Senate  language  making  the 
funds  available  until  exi}ended. 

Amendment  No.  (i — Supporting  assist- 
ance: Appropriates  $425,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $400,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Houae:  earmarks  $15,000,000 
for  Spain  Instead  of  $25,000,000  additional 
appropriation  as  pro)>06ed  by  the  Senate; 
and  deletes  Senate  language  making  the 
funds  available  until  expended. 

Amendment  No.  6 — Contingency  fund: 
Appropriates  $276,000,000  instead  of 
$175,000,000  as  propaced  by  the  House  and 
$300,000,000  as  propDsed  by  the  Senate. 
Pi..  87-195,  the  authorization  act.  author- 
ized $300,000,000  for  this  purpose.  In  ar- 
riving at  the  amount  of  $275,000,000,  the 
managers  on  the  pait  of  the  House  were 
able  to  secure  agreement  with  their  confer- 
ence proposal  of  $237,500,000  to  which  they, 
in  the  final  settlenent,  agreed  to  add 
$37,500,000  by  delettni?  a  like  amount  from 
the  unobligated  carryover  of  funds  (in 
Amendment  No.  15)  otherwise  agreed  to. 
In  addition,  the  Hou84  managers  agree  that 
of  the  $69,533,000  at  carrled-over  unobli- 
gated funds,  $8,900,000  shall  also  be  avail- 
able for  the  Contingency  Fund. 

Amendment  No.  7— Administrative  ex- 
penses: Deletes  Senate  language  relating  to 
purchase  of  automobiles.  It  is  understood 
that  the  twenty-five  vehicles  allowed  by 
both  House  and  Senate  versions  are  for  new 
additional  equipment. 


Amendment  No.  8 — Administrative  ex- 
penses: Appropriates  $47,500,000  Instead  of 
$45,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Military  Assistance 

Amendment  No.  9:  Authorizes  the  use  of 
not  to  exceed  $24,500,000  for  administrative 
expenses  Instead  of  $24,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $25,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage relating  to  the  construction  of  facil- 
ities for  the  training  of  foreign  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $1,600,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$1,700,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage making  the  funds  available  until 
expended. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. , 
Department    of    State 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $3,- 
000,000  instead  of  $6,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  15  and  16:  Make  avail- 
able not  to  exceed  $69,533,000  of  unobligated 
funds. 

General  Provisions 

Amendment  No.  17:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage relating  to  criteria  for  water  or  re- 
lated land  resource  projects,  amended  to  ex- 
clude Its  application  on  programs  carried  out 
by  International  organizations  and  programs. 

Amendments  18,  19,  and  20:  Reported  in 
disagreement. 

rrTLE     11 — DEPARTMENT     OF     THE     ARMY — CIVIL 
rUNCTlONS 

Ryukj/u  Islands,  Army 
Administration 

Amendment  No.  21:  Authorizes  $3,500  for 
contingencies  of  the  High  Commissioner  in- 
stead of  $3,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$4,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $7,089.- 
000  Instead  of  $6,089X>00  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $7,835,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  is  to  be  used  for  sal- 
ary Increases  for  native  Ryukyuan  teachers. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Authorizes  $1,722,000 
for  administrative  and  information  expenses 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $1,- 
835.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

TITLE     III — EXPORT -IMPORT     BANK     OF 
WASHINGTON 

Amendment  No.  24:  Limitation  on  operat- 
ing expenses:  Restores  House  language 
amended  to  provide  a  Umltatlon  of  $1,300,- 
000.000  on  the  total  program  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $800,000,000  shall  be  for  development 
loans.  The  Senate  has  proposed  to  delete  the 
entire  limitation  and  the  House  proposal  had 
allowed  $1,170,000,000  for  the  total  program 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  was  for 
development  loans. 

TITLE    V PEACE    CORPS 

Amendment  No.  25 :  Appropriates  $30,000.- 
000  Instead  of  $40,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

TITLE   VI GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  26:  Inserts  reference 
symbol  as  proi>osed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Deletes  Senate  pro- 
posal relating  to  validation  of  obligations 
incurred  subsequent  to  July  1,  1961. 

Amendment  No.  29 :  Changes  section  num- 
ber as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Otto    E.    Passman, 
J.  Vadghan  Gart. 
Clarence   Cannon, 
John  Taber, 
John  J.  Rhodes, 
Manager  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  9033)  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  to 
be  no  explanation  of  what  was  done  in 
this  conference  report? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
give  a  complete  explanation  imme- 
diately following  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report.  ^ 

Mr.  TABER.     Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man prefer  to  have  that  now? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  think  that  would  be 
well. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  motion,  and  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SpeaKer,  the  cortference  report 
before  the  House  for  consideration  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  very  best  that  could 
be  brought  back  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers for  the  House. 

Section  I  of  the  bill,  as  it  passed  the 
House,  called  for  $3,657,500,000.  The 
Senate  increased  the  bill  to  $4,196,600.- 
000. 

The  conference  report  before  you  for 
title  I,  in  effect  calls  for  $3,877,100,000. 
which  is  an  increase  of  $219,600,000 
over  the  original  House  figure,  but 
$319,500,000  below  the  amount  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  House  also  agreed  to  make  avail- 
able $107,033,000.  of  unobligated  bal- 
ances from  prior-year  appropriations. 
which  was  an  increase  of  $57,033,000 
over  the  amount  allowed  by  the  House 
bill.  In  reaching  a  final  agreement,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  House  conference  posi- 
tion, provided  we  would  transfer  from 
the  unobligated  balances  $37,500,000  to 
the  contingency  fund,  which  would  in- 
crease that  fund  to  $275  million,  but 
would  reduce  the  unobligated  balances 
provided  in  the  bill  to  $69,533,000. 

For  reasons  which  I  doubt  that  any 
member,  including  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  will  ever  know,  we  accepted 
this  proposal.  However,  it  does  not  in- 
volve any  increase  in  the  actual  outlay 
of  cash  for  fiscal  1962.  In  effect,  the  bill 
is  written  to  show  that  we  provided  more 
new  funds  than  we  actually  did  make 
available.  So  as  to  keep  it  in  context 
and  understandable  the  report  before 
you  will  show  for  section  I  new  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $3,914,600,000. 

For  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Senate  put 
in  $40  million,  and  the  conference  agree- 
ment calls  for  $30  million. 

There  is  no  disagreement  between  the 
two  bodies  on  the  amount  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association. 


ii^ 
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For  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  the  Senate 
Increased  the  amount  over  the  House  to 
$7,835,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  $1,- 
746,000.  In  conference  we  agreed  to 
$7,089,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  with  the  reductions, 
the  bill  before  you  is  the  fattest  foreign 
aid  bill  we  have  had  in  the  7  years  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  Appropriations.  Without  a 
doubt,  we  have  provided  more  money, 
yes,  much  more  money,  than  is  actually 
needed.  But,  I  question  whether  there 
has  ever  been  a  bill  with  any  more  inter- 
ference and  unfounded  claims  than  we 
have  had  in  dealing  with  the  present 
one. 

If  any  Members  might  think  it  is  an 
easy  job  to  handle  the  appropriation  for 
this  worldwide,  in  effect,  relief  program, 
I  can  assure  that  service  on  the  com- 


mittee would  mean  that  in  the  future 
they  would  offer  less  criticism  of  those 
of  us  who  are  trying  to  put  some  degree 
of  sense  into  this  complex  and  compli- 
cated program. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duties  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  if  I  should 
not  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  program 
will  fall  of  its  own  weight  in  due  time, 
because  of  the  frightening  adverse  effect 
it  is  having  on  our  worldwide  dollar 
deficit  and  our  diminishing  gold  reserves, 
plus  the  fact  that  our  generosity  has 
been  such  that  we  are  no  longer  com- 
petitive on  the  world  market  overall. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  that  this  has 
been  a  most  difficult  bill  to  handle. 
There  ha\e  been  a  lot  of  magic  figures 
suggested,  and  many  people  in  high 
places  have  been  downright  unreason- 


able about  demanding  that  facts  be  ig- 
nored as  to  the  needs  and  that  some 
unrealistic  figure  be  substituted,  so  as 
to  app>ease  those  in  high  places.  I  thank 
God  that  the  integrity  of  this  com- 
tee.  in  the  end,  prevailed. 

I  must  pay  tribute  to  those  stanch 
Americans,  Vaughan  Gary,  Clarence 
Cannon,  John  Taber,  John  Rhodes. 
Hugh  Alexander,  George  Andrews,  and 
Bill  Natcher,  who  stood  the  acid  test 
under  unprecedented  pressure.  In  the 
other  body  I  must  pay  tribute  to  that 
outstanding  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  Allen  Ellender.  who 
willingly  conferred  with  me  at  mid- 
night's lonely  hour  in  order  to  help  bring 
about  the  final  compromise  that  sent 
this  conference  report  back  to  this  floor. 

I  submit  at  this  point  a  tabulation  of 
the  bill  now  before  you : 


Summary  of  mutual  aagislance  appropriation  hill,  1962 


Tltlp  I-  Fon'ipi  As.sistance 

Title  II— Ryukyu  Islands.. 

Title  IV— Trensury  Depnrtmeiit. 
Title  V— Pcicr  Con>s  .     . 


Urand  totul. 


Rudsit't 

ratimutos 

todat4! 


H~\500.000 

6,835,000 

171,656,000 

40,000,000 

4.»(ia,Wl,000 


rannMl  IIcmlip 


$3,(io7..'iu0.0U0 

6,080.000 

171.656,000 


3,835,24.\000 


Pb»w<I  .''mate 


>4.1W,flOO,000 

7,  K35. 000 

in.fi.vi.nno 

40,000.000 


4.416.091.000 


Coriferenw 
actioii 


U,  DM,  600, 000 

7.080.000 

171,666,000 

30,000,000 


4,123,345,000 


ConfcTpn<v  actioii  cnmimrrd  with 


Bodgrt 
ostimatM 


-$N«!O.90O.00O 

-fr>4,ooo 

-10,000.000 


-(«70,M4ICOOO 


HooM 


+$257,  ioo.oin 
-f  1,000.000 

+30. 000.000 


+aBR,  100.000 


Snate 


->»:>.  (100.  nil 

-74fi.rMi 

-1«,000,W«) 

-202. 746.  OKI 


In  addition,  $60,,'i33,noo  of  {trior  year  unobligated  balances  continued  available. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  these  re- 
marks, I  want  to  insert  in  the  Record 
detailed  data  relating  to  foreign  aid  by 
the  United  States  for  the  period  from 
July  1,  1945,  through  June  30, 1961.  This 
enlightening  material  has  been  especially 
prepared  at  my  request  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  I  submit  it  herewith: 
Foreign    Aid    by    the    United    States    fob 

Period   July    1.    1945.    Through    June   30, 

1961 

(Prepared  for  tbe  use  of  Congressman  Otto 
E.  Passman) 

A  preliminary  estimate  of  all  U.S.  foreign 
aid  to  all  areas  of  the  world  for  pet lod  July  1 , 
1945-June  30,  1961,  Is  as  foUows: 

I  In  millions  of  dollars] 

Europe    (48.74    percent). 44.124.4 

Far  Bast   (23.66  percent) 20,618.7 

Near  East  (10.69  percent) 9.680.8 

South  Asia   (6.35  percent) 5.749.2 

Latin  America  (5.92  percent) 6.362.  9 

Africa  (1.52  percent)... 1,376.7 

Nonreglonal      (refugees,     children, 

etc.)    (4.10  percent).. 3,715.5 


Aid  to  17  European  entitles: 

Netherlands 2, 450.  3 

Yugoslavia . ._ a,  280.  3 

Belgium-Luxembourg 1,949.5 

Spam 1,631.0 


Austria . . 

1,1709 

Norway _.__. 

1,082.0 

Denmark -__ 

856.9 

Poland 

514.5 

Portugal -_. 

403.2 

Ireland 

146.2 

Berlin  .    , 

131.0 

Sweden ..._._...._. 

loe.  9 

Iceland 

70.3 

Aid  to  5  south  Asian  entltlea: 

India 8. 071.  0 

Pakistan . . 1. 430. 9 

Afghanistan 183. 9 

Ceylon 74.9 

Nepal 48.5 

Regional 945. 1 


ToUl  (6.35  percent) 5.749.3 


Regional 3,  574.  3 


Total    (48.74  percent) .-. 


44, 134.  4 


Aid  to  12  Far  Eastern  entitles: 

Korea 5.039.  6 

Formosa  (Taiwan) 4.161.1 

Japan. 3.  874.0 

Vietnam... 3, 118.  5 

Philippines 1.875.7 

Indochina  (undistributed) 1,535.0 


Total 90,536.6 


Other  aid  not  counted  in  total: 
International  banking  organiza- 
tions  4,875.2 

Soviet  alined  nations,  not  cur- 
rently receiving  aid 674  .0 


Thailand.. 
Indonesia. 

Laos 

Cambodia. 

Burma 

Malaya 

Regional.. 


633.6 
583.5 
374.4 
308.1 
94.6 
33.2 
417.2 


ToUl  (6  35  percent) 5,749.2 


Albania 

Czechoslovakia. 

Hungary 

East  Germany.. 
U.S.S.R.. 


ao.o 

191.0 
27.0 
17.0 

419.0 


Aid  to  11  Near  Eastern  entitles: 

Turkey 8, 491.  6 

Greece 8,318.4 

Iran... 1, 195.  2 


Aid  to  24  Latin  American  entitle 

Brazil 

Mexico 

Argentina . .. 

ChUe _ 

Peru 

Colombia 

Bolivia ., 

Guatemala .._._...._. 

Venezuela ... .. ... 

Ecuador _. .... 

Haiti 

Uruguay . 

Coeu  Rica 

Pananui . . —._.__. 

Nicaragiui ._._. 

Cuba. ... 

Paraguay . ....... 

Honduras 

West  Indies  Federation 

El  Salvador 

Dominican  Republic .... 

Surinam ....... 

British  OiUana 

British  Honduras 

Regional 


1,698.5 
630.3 
687.9 
613.7 
388.7 
819.3 
231.8 
149 
104 

88 

99 

80 

80 

78 

68 

63 

43 

40 

17 

16 
8 
3.9 
1.9 
1.8 
188.1 


The  breakdown  for  each  region  Is: 
I  In  millions  of  dollars) 
Aid  to  17  European  entities: 

France 9.431.4 

United    Kingdom 8.685.6 

Italy   (plus  Trieste) 5.641.9 

Germany   (Federal  Republic)...  4,997.1 


Israel 

United  Arab  Republic. 

Jordan 

Lebanon . 

Iraq 

Saudi  Arabia 

CENTRO 

Yemen 


793.3 
438.8 
303.0 
89.9 
67.0 
46.6 
25.0 
17.0 


ToUl  (5.93  percent) 6,883.9 


Total  (10.99  percent) 9.680.8 


Aid  to  29  African  entities: 

Morocco 807.7 

Tunisia. 966.3 

Ethiopia  and  Brttre* 181. 8 

Ubya... 180.0 

Uberia 118.3 

Congo  (Leopoldvllle) ..  78.8 

Sudan . 68.5 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 89 . 3 


1961 


Aid  to  29  African  entitles: 

Nigeria 

BrltUh  East  AMte 
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16.4 
14.3 


Kenya 

Tanganyika... 

Uganda 

Regional 


Somali    Republid. 
Mozambique... 

Entente  States.J. 


b-:: 


7.4 
4.5 
1.1 
1.2 


Dahomey 

Ivory  Coast... 

Niger 

Upper  Volta.-, 
Undistributed. 


Ghana 

Guinea 

Senegal 

Mali,  Republic. 

Cameroun 

Togo 

Mauritania 

Sierra  Leone... 
Malagasy  Republf< 
Equatorial  states 
Other  Africa... 


13.3 

12.6 

8.8 


1.4 
.4 

.7 
1.3 
5.  1 


French 

Portuguese. 
Sterling  ... 


Regional. 


6.6 
3.8 
3.6 
2.5 
2.  1 
1.9 
1.6 
1.0 
.6 
.2 
7.1 


6.  1 

.3 
.7 


75.4 


Total  (1.52  percent) 1.376.7 

Aid   to  nonreglonal    entities:    Non- 
regional  (4.10  peroent) 8.716.5 

There  are  121  so-called  independent  na- 
tional entities  In  the  world.  The  United 
States  has  given  aid  to  the  majority  of  the 
120  other  nations— 104.  Of  this  number  90 
are  still  receiving  fUd.  In  addition  to  this 
group  assistance  is  also  being  rendered  to 
About  40  dependent  colonies  and  territories 
and  International  organizations. 

During  the  period  July  1,  1945.  through 
June  30,  1961,  certain  countries  received  the 
predominant  share  of  the  (90.6  billion  In 
aid  extended  by  the  United  States.  The 
totals  are  given  in  descending  order  In  the 
succeeding  tables. 

Twenty-two  cout tries  each  received  more 
than  $1  billion  In  lid  or  871.5  billion  of  the 
•90.5  billion  expended;  i.e.,  79  percent  of  the 
total. 


Jl 


Countriea  that  'received  more  than 
$l.<kW.OOO,000 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 
France .,._ 9.431.4 


United   Kingdom. 
lUly. 


8.  685.  6 
6,641.0 

Korea , 5, 029. 6 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) 4,997.1 

Formosa  (Taiwan) 4, 161.  1 


Japan. 

Turkey 

Greece .. 

India. 

Netherlands.. 
Yugoslavia. 


3,574.0 

3,491.6 

3,213.4 

...  3,071.3 

3,460.3 

3,280.3 

Vietnam 2, 118.  8 

Belgium-Luxembourg 1.949.  5 

BrazU 1.698.  6 


Philippines. 

Spain 

Indochina. 
PakisUn.. 

Iran 

Austria 

Norway 


1,675.7 
1,631.0 
1,535.0 
1,430.9 
1,195.2 
1.170.9 
1,082.0 


Total  (79  percent) _  71.515.4 

Twenty-seven  countries  each  received  be- 
tween 1100  million  and  $1  bUllon  in  aid  or 
$9.7  billion  of  the  $90.6  billion  expended; 
i.e..  10.68  percent  ol  the  total. 


Countriea  that  received  between  $100, 
and  tlfiOOJOOOflOO 

]In  millions  of  dollars] 

Denmark 

larael 

Thailand 

Mexico 

Indonesia 

Argentina _ 

Poland 

Chile 

United  Arab  Republic 

Portugal 

Peru 

Laos 

Colombia 

Morocco 

Jordan 

Cambodia 

Tunisia 

Bolovla 

Afghanistan 

Ethiopia 

Libya-. 

Guatemala . 

Ireland 

BerUn 

Liberia. 

Sweden 

Venezuela 


000,000 


866.9 
793.3 
632.6 
630.3 
583.5 
537.9 
614.5 
512.7 
438.8 
402.2 
388.7 
374.4 
319.3 
307.7 
303.0 
298.  1 
255.2 
221.8 
182.9 
181.3 
180.0 
149.6 
146.2 
131.0 
116.3 
108.9 
104.0 


The  rest  of  the  aid  of  $4.19  billion.  I.e., 
4.6  percent  of  total  aid  was  spent  among 
various  regional  groupings  such  as: 

[In  millions] 

Europe $2,  574.  3 

Far  East 417.2 

South  Asia 946.  i 

Latin  America 138. 1 

Africa 75. 4 

and  a  few  smaller  nations  and  dependent 
areas  which  received  less  than  $1  million 
apiece  during  the  last  16  years. 

HxaMANN  FiCKEE, 

Economist  in  International  Finance  and 
Trade,  Economics  Division.  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  the  Library  of 
Congress. 


Total  (10.68  percent) _  9.671.1 

Forty-three  countries  each  received  be- 
tween $1  million  and  $100  million  In  aid  or 
$1.4  billion  of  the  $90.5  billion  expended; 
I.e.,  1.58  percent  of  the  total. 

Countries   that  received   between  $1,000,000 

and  $100,000,000 

[ In  millions  of  dollars] 

Ecuador 96.  4 

Burma 94.  5 

Haiti 92.  6 

Lebanon . 89.  9 

Uruguay •  80.3 

Costa  Rica 80. 1 

Congo  (LeopoldvUle) 78.3 

Panama 75.  7 

Ceylon 74.  9 

Iceland 70.  2 

Iraq 67.  0 

Sudan 63.  5 

Nicaragua 63. 1 

Cuba 62.  0 

Saudi  Arabia 46.  6 

Nepal 43.  5 

Paraguay 42.  6 

Honduras 40.  6 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 88. 3 

Malaya 32.  3 

Yemen ^  17.0 

West  Indies  Federation 17.  0 

El  Salvador . 16.  7 

Nigeria 16. 4 

Somali  Republic 13. 3 

Mozambique 12.  5 

Dominican  Republic 8. 9 

Kenya . 7.  4 

Ghana . 6. 6 

Tanganyika 4. 6 

Guinea ..  3.8 

Senegal 8. 8 

Surinam 2. 9 

Mall  Republic 3.6 

Cameroun ......^  3. 1 

British  Guiana 1.0 

Togo 1. 9 

British  Honduras 1.6 

Mauritania . . .  1. 6 

Dahomey -  1. 4 

Upper  Volta 1.3 

Uganda 1. 1 

Sierra  Leone 1.0 


Total  (1.68  percent)... 1,434.0 

Various  nonreglonal  international  organi- 
zations received  $3.7156  billion  of  the  $90.5 
billion  expended:  i.e.,  4.10  percent  of  the 
toUl. 


Aid — Grants  or  Loans — Extended  by  the 
UNriED  States  to  104  or  the  120  Other 
Nations  of  the  World  (So-Calleo  Inde- 
pendent Entities) 

(Prepared  for  the  use  of  Congressman  Otto 
E.  Passman) 

Aid  for  period  July  1,  194S-June  30,  1961 

A.   WESTERN   ALINED  (S3) 

[In  milUons  of  dollars] 

Members  of  UJJ.  (42) : 

Argentine x 

Australia xx 

Belgium X 

Bolivia X 

Brazil X 

Canada xx 

Chile _ x_._ 

China    (Taiwan) x 

Colombia x 

Costa  Rica x 

Denmark x 

Dominican  RepubUc x 

Ecuador x 

El  Salvador x 

France x 

Greece x 

Guatelmala x 

Haiti _  X... 

Honduras x 

Iceland x 

Iran x 

Italy x___ 

Japan . x 

Ltixembourg xx 

Mexico X 

Netherlands x 

New  Zealand z 

Nicaragua z 

Norway zz 

Pakistan z 

Panama z 

Paraguay z 

Peru z 

Philippines z 

Portugal X 

Spain z 

Thailand x 

Turkey x 

Republic  of  South  Africa.,  x 

United  Kingdom x 

Uruguay x — 

Venezuela z 

Non  members  of  UJf.  (11) : 

Andorra 

Bahrein . 

Federal  Republic  of 

Germany z —     4.907.1 

Republic  of  Korea 5,029.6 

Kuwait 

Maldive  Islands 

Monaco 

Muscat  and  Oman . 

Qatar 

San  Marino z 

Truclal  Oman 


537.9 

1.949.5 

321.8 

1.688.5 

512.7 

4,161.1 

319.3 

80.  1 

856.9 

8.9 

96.4 

16.7 

9,431.4 

3,213.4 

149.6 

02.6 

40.5 

70.2 

1,195.2 

5,641.9 

3.  574.  0 

630.3 

2,450.3 

11.0 

53.1 

1  083.0 

1,  430.  9 

75.7 

43.6 

388.7 

1,675.7 

402.2 

1,631.0 

632.6 

3,491.6 

8,685.0 

80.2 

104.0 


B.    SOVIET    ALINED    NATIONS   (IS) 

Members  of  \J2f.  (10) : 
Albania zz 

Bulgaria . 


20.0 
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Aid  tor  period  July  1.  194S-June  30,  1961 — 

Continued 

B.  SOVIET  iU.uncD  MATioMS  (15) — Continued 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

Members  of  U.N.  (10): 

Byelorussia xx —     

Cuba. -- -.-  X—  62.0 

Czechoslovakia xx—  191.0 

Hungary... - —  .  xx__  27.0 

Poland x_—  514.6 

Rumania 

U.S.S.R XX--  419.0 

Ukraine . xx..     

Nonmembers  of  UJT.  (5) : 

Red  China 

East  Germany xx..  17.0 

North  Korea 

Mongolia 

Peoples'  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam   

c.   NxrrnuusT  ob  nonalxnxd  nations    (52) 

Members  of  U.N.  (46)  : 

Afghanistan x 182.9 

Austria X 1,170.9 

Burma x 94.5 

Cambodia x 298.1 

Cameroun x 2.1 

Cen tr al  African  Republic . .  x (' ) 

Ceylon x 74.9 

Chad X---  2.0 

Congo  (LeopoldvlUe) x 78.3 

Congo  (Brazzaville) x (') 

Cyprus X (') 

Dahomey x 1.4 

Ethiopia  and  Eritrea x 181.3 

Finland- x...  87.0 

Gabon x (') 

Ghana -_ ,_  z 8.6 

Guinea z x 3.8 

India— x_—  3,071.9 

Indonesia x 583.5 

Iraq x...  67.0 

Ireland xx..  146.2 

Israel x 793.3 

Ivory  Coast x .4 

Jordan x 303.0 

Laos X--.  374.4 

Lebanon x 89.9 

Uberla x...  116.3 

Libya X— .  180.0 

Malagasy x .5 

Malaya x 22.2 

Mall x...  2.5 

Morocco X 307.7 

Nepal X-—  43.5 

Niger- --  x...  .7 

Nigeria x...  16.4 

Saudi  Arabia x 46.6 

Senegal.- x...  3.6 

>  Unspecified.  _ 


1961- 


Aid  for  period  July  1,  194S-June  30, 
Continued 

C.    NXtrrXALIST   ox    NONALINXO    NATIONS    (S3>  — 

continued 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Members  of  UJf.   (46) : 

Somalia x 18.3 

Sudan. x SS.  6 

Sweden «x.-  106.9 

Togo--- z 1.9 

Timlaia X...  286.3 

United  Arab  Republic x...  438.8 

Upper  Volta x..-  1.3 

Yemen x 17.0 

Tugoslavla x 2,280.3 

Nonmembers  of  U.N.  (6) : 

Bhutan 

Liechtenstein 

Mauritania x 1.5 

Switzerland xx..  1.8 

Republic  of  Vietnam z 2.118.5 

Sierra  Leone x 1.0 


A.    WESTEXN   ALINED    (S3> 

1.  UJif.  members  (42) : 

States    currently    receiving    U.S. 

aid _--  38 

States  do  not  receive  any  aid  now.  4 

2.  Non-UJJ.  members  (11): 

States  cvurently  receiving  aid 3 

States  have  never  received  aid 8 

B.    SOVIET   ALINED     (IS) 

1.  VJf.  members  (10) : 

States  currently  receiving  aid 2 

States  have  never  received  aid 2 

States  do  not  receive  any  aid  now-.      6 

(Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  were  In- 
cluded in  lend-lease  to  Russia  dic- 
ing World  War  U.) 

2.  Non-UJ*.  members  (6) : 

States  have  never  received  aid 4 

State  does  not  receive  any  aid  now.       1 

C.    NEUTKALIST    NATIONS     (52) 

1.  UJ*.  members  (46)  : 

States  do  not  receive  any  aid  now.-       2 
States  currently  receiving  aid 44 

2.  Non-U  J*,  members  (6)  : 

States  have  never  received  aid 2 

States  currently  receiving  aid 3 

State  does  not  receive  any  aid  now-       1 

Recapitulation 

1.  Independent     entities     or     nations 

(  i  United  SUtes) 120 

U.N.  members  ( +Unlted  States) 98 

Non-U.N.    members 32 

2.  Nations  currently  receiving  aid 90 

U.N.  members  receiving  aid 84 

Non-U.N.  members  receiving  aid 6 


Aid  for  period  July  1,  194S-June  30,  1961— 

Continued 

Recapitulatiorx — Continued 

3.  Nations  currently  receiving  aid 90 

Western  alined 41 

Soviet    alined 2 

Neutralist 47 

4.  Nations  who  have  received  aid,  but 

not    now __. 14 

Western  alined 4 

Soviet  alined 7 

Neutralist 3 

6.  Nations   who   have   never   received 

aid  - 18 

Western  alined 8 

Soviet    alined 6 

Neutralist 2 

6.  Other    nations 120 

Nations  who  have  received  aid 104 

Nations    who    have    never    received 

aid 16 

NOTXS 

1.  DlvU,lon  of  world  Into  three  groups  Is 
based  on  best  current  knowledge  of  known 
alinements.  There  Is  no  official  list  which 
delineates  the  nations  according  to  their 
alinements.  The  designations  are  the  gen- 
erally accepted  ones.  The  Sovlet-allned  na- 
tions are  according  to  the  Battle  Act  desig- 
nations of  Iron  Curtain  countries.  In  the 
latest  foreign-aid  discussions  In  Congress  no 
attempt  was  made  to  make  a  specific  list  of 
countries  that  belong  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

2.  Some  countries,  like  Yugoslavia,  are 
placed  in  neutralist  camp  because  of  no 
known  military  alliance. 

3.  Smaller  self-governing  entitles  arc  In- 
cluded in  the  121  nations  of  the  world  be- 
cause of  their  possible  U.N.  membership. 

4.  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  are  voting 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  but  received 
aid  under  lend-lease  given  Russia  as  a  whole. 

5.  Many  other  non-self-govemlng  entities, 
colonies,  or  dependencies  are  also  receiving 
aid  from  the  United  States.  Some  are  slated 
for  iKMtslble  Independence  and  U.N.  member- 
ship in  the  future.  Entitles  receiving  aid  are 
Kenya,  Tanganyika.  Uganda.  Cambodia,  Al- 
geria. Nyasaland,  Northern  and  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  many  colonies  such  as  Angola. 
Mozambique,  Surinam.  Hong  Kong,  and  slm- 
il.tr  entitles  or  International  organizations, 
numbering  around  40. 

6.  X  denotes  nations  currently  receiving 
aid.  XX  denotes  nations  not  now  receiving 
aid.    Others  have  never  received  aid. 

HXXMANN  FiCKXS, 

Economist  in  International  Finance 
and  Trade.  Economics  Divi-iion,  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 


ComparisoM  of  per  capita  income  and  per  capita  gross  national  product  of  various  nations,  which  hare  received  aid  from  the  United  State$ 

for  the  period  of  July  1,  19.',n,  through  June  30,  1961,  for  the  years  1949  and  1969 

|Propr»r«l  for  IIm"  uso  of  ('ongreRman  Otto  K.  Passm.^n] 


CountriMi 


France. _ 

United  KlnKdom 

Italy 

Korea 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) 

Formosa  (Taiwan) 

Japao 

Turkey 

Qreeoe.......... .......... ...... 

India 

Netherlands. 

Yugoslavia 

Vietnam 

Belglam-Luiembourg 

Bratll 

Philippines ,. 

Spain 

Indochina. 

Pakistan 

Iran. 

Austria _ 

Norway 

Denmark 

Bee  footnotes  at  end  at  telle. 


Aid 
received 


MiUiojtt 
*0,431.4 
8,6W>.8 
5,641.8 
^029.6 
4.W7.  I 

4,  xai.  1 

3,  .174. 0 
3,401.6 
3.213.4 
3,071.9 
2,45a3 
2,28a3 
2,118.6 
1,»40.S 
],6WwS 
1,678.7 
1,631.0 
l,S3fi.O 
1, 430.9 
1,198.3 
1,170.9 
1,082.0 
SM.9 


Per  capita 
income  1949 


$482 
773 
23.-. 

3.1 
320 

27 
1(10 
Via 
12H 

57 
SQ2 
I4t- 


(') 


{') 
(') 


582 

112 

44 


61 

86 

21« 

587 

089 


Per  cai>ita 
UNP  1960 


>1,146 

1.272 

.-.7K 

61 

1,140 

108 

360 

167 

3.% 

74 

898 

189 

149 

1,263 

210 

166 

313 


O 


60 

160 

731 

1,180 

1,263 


Countries 


Isirael 

Thailund 

Mexico 

Indonesia 

Argentina 

I'oliuiU 

Chile 

Ignited  Arab  KepuUic 

Portugal 

Peru 

I.JI08 

Colonibis 

Morocco ... 

Jordan 

Ciunbodia 

TuuUia 

Boliviii ., 

Afghanistan 

Ethiopia ......... 

Libya. 

Ouatemala 

Ireland 

Berlin        


Aid 
received 


.\fUliOH* 

$7V3.3 
632.6 
630.3 
683.6 
537.9 
514.5 
512.7 
438.8 
402.2 
388.7 
.174.4 
319.3 
307.7 
3U3.0 
298.1 
256.2 
221.8 
182.9 
181.3 
18a  0 
IM.6 
14&2 
Ul.O 


Per  capita 
income  1949 


36 

121 

36 

346 

300 

188 

100 

280 

100 

(') 

132 

I'nderfiO 

Under  80 

(') 
Under  » 
86 
60 
38 
Vnder  50 
77 


Ptf  capita 
UNP  1959 


tl 


070 

97 

293 

51 

372 

563 

521 

139 

239 

KK) 

65 

34.< 

143 

118 

96 

158 

&6 

51 

45 

136 

172 

601 

1,142 


4¥. 


1961 
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Comparisons  of  per  capita  income  and  per  capita  gross  national  product  of  various  nations,  which  have  received  aid  from  the  United  States 
for  the  period  of  July  1,  1945,  through  June  SO,  1961,  for  the  years  1949  and  1 959— Continued 

tl'roparcU  for  the  use  of  Congressman  Otto  E.  I'ASSx.t.Nj 


Count  r 


1  llxTia  

.Sweden 

\<'nrxuelil 

Keiiador  

Hurma 

Haiti 

I  rliaiion 

IrugUMy 

(oula  HIca 

( 'ongo  (LA<|ioUlvllle) 

l'anan)a 

Ceylon ... .... 

Itvland 

Irsq 

Sudan 

Nicurugua 

Cuba 

.<au<li  Arabia 

Nf|l«l 

I'araniay 

J  InnaunM    

Khodesia  and  Nya 

.Malaya 

Yi-men     

West  Indiis  Federstioa 

El  Salvador 

N'lgerta 


Canada 

Switzerland... 
New  Zealand. 
Australia 


Aid 
received 


MilliiHU 
$116.8 
108.9 
104.0 
96.4 
94.6 
92.6 
HO.  9 
80.2 
80.1 
78.8 
7.1.7 
74.9 
70.2 
67.0 
.13.5 
53.1 
52.0 
4A.6 
43.5 
42.6 
40.5 
33.3 
22.2 
17.0 
17.0 
16.7 
16.4 


Per  capita 
income  1949 


$38 

790 

322 

40 

36 

40 

125 

(331) 

125 

Under  .10 

183 

67 

476 

85 

Under  50 

89 

296 

40 

(') 

84 

83 

>(I01)  (-) 

(') 

40 

(') 
92 
Under  SO 


Per  capita 
O.NP  1959 


(160) 


$124 

1.518 

1,062 

201 

.13 

67 
391 
198 
412 

M) 
381 
131 
901 
151 

76 
211 
389 
167 

52 
132 
197 

(70) 
265 

86 
360 
200 

70 


Countries 


Somali  K<'public 

Mozambique     

Uoininicun  lU'public 

Kenya 

Ohana... 

Tanganyika 

Oulnea 

Senegal 

Surinam 

Mali  Republic 

Cameroun -. 

British  Ouiana 

Togo 

British  Honduras 

Mauritania , 

Dahomey 

I'pix-r  Vulta , 

Uganda 

Sierra  Lieone 

-Niger 

Malagasy  RepabUc 

Ivory  Coast 

Erjuatorial  States  (Africa). 
Central  .\frican  Republic, 

Congo  Brazzaville , 

Gabon 


Aid 
received 


MittUnu 

$13.3 

12.5 

8.9 

7.4 

6.6 

4.5 

3.8 

3.6 

2.9 

2.5 

2.1 

1.9 

1.9 

1.6 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

1.0 

.7 

.5 

.4 

.2 


Per  capita 
income  1949 


Under  $50 
Under  50 
75 
Under  50 
Under  50 
Under  50 
Under  30 
Under  50 

(') 
Under  SO 
Under  50 

(') 
Under  50 

(') 
Under  50 
I'nder  50 
Under  60 
Under  50 
Under  50 
Under  50 
Under  50 
Under  80 
Under  50 
I'nder  50 
Under  50 
Under  SO 


Per  capita 
ONP  10S9 


>I0 

Average  93 

232 

102 

171 

61 

.12 

182 

EstimaU-  334 

51 

Average  93 

Estimate  334 

Average  93 

Estimate  334 

Average  93 

Average  93 

Average  93 

58 

70 

Average  93 

Average  93 

Average  93 

Average  93 

Average  93 

Average  93 

Average  93 


OTHER  KREE  WORLD  STATES  NOT  RECEIVING  AID 


$870 
849 
856 
«70 


$1,983 
1.424 
1.510 
1.480 


Finland 

Republic  of  South  Africa. 

Cyprus 

Jamaica 


$348 
264 


(') 
(') 


$882 
412 


'  Not  available. 

>  Southern  Rho<Iesi«. 

Note  1.— Compuriitive  (IXP  data  exprrsee*!  in  |>a|)cr  <lollars  or  current  market 
Kioes  do  not  exist  for  the  ye|ir  IV^tV. 

.Note  2.— A  rough  (vni|):|ri.>)un,  liowever,  is  pos.«ible  Wlweim  per  capita  Inmme 
and  ONP  figures  if  a  conimt)ii  "rule  of  thumb"'  is  applie<l  lor  If  a  weijrhte*!  average 
ixrcentage  is  added  to  the  p<t  capita  income:  ).  a<l<ling 

a.  an  average  of  l'>  iirrreiit  |i:>  ad(le<l{  to  the  |ht  rapita  figures  lor  1049  tor  so- 
called  in'lu.'!trialiie<l  <t)iiiitries. 

b.  an  averiMre  of  less  than  5  pereent  lis)  |adde<l]  to  the  per  capita  figures  for 
1919  (or  the  »»-c.»ll«.'<i  uli«lcrdevclo|HMl  counuies.     Here  the  per  capita  income 


figure  corresponds  nearly  to  the  yxr  capita  gross  national  product  figure  (as 
there  is  practicnlly  no  industry  to  speak  of). 

.Note  3.— An  average  per  capita  ONP  figure  for  1959  for  Latin  American  tropical 
areas  is  estimated  at  $.334  by  the  International  Cooperation  Administration.  The 
corres|)oni1ing  average  lor  tropical  Africa  is  93  for  1959. 

.Note  «.— 1949  dau  are  taken  from  the  U.N.  Statistical  Papers  Series  E,  No.  1, 
1950.  19.19  stati.sUcs  sire  from  the  estimates  of  ONP  by  the  Office  of  Statistics  an«l 
Retiorts,  ICA,  Apr.  10,  1961. 

Compiled  by  Hermann  Ficker,  Analyst  in  International  Finance  and  Trade, 
Economics  Division,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  The  Library  of  Congress. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mil  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  assume  that  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
as  it  is  my  hope  and  the  hoi}e,  I  am  sure, 
of  most  Members,  that  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary for  the  executive  branch  to  obli- 
gate or  spend  all  the  funds  that  are  pro- 
vided in  this  bill.  I  hope  large  sums  can 
and  will  be  saved.  I  have  expressed  this 
hope  to  the  President. 

Now  would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  would  be  very 
happy  if  it  should  develop  that  a  very 
substantial  amount  of  funds,  which  are 
provided  here,  are  not  actually  needed 
and  are  not  actually  utilized  during  the 
current  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  want  to  say  that 
there  is,  in  my  opinion,  going  to  be  at 
least  one-half  billion  dollars  of  the 
money  that  is  in  this  bill  which  will  not 
be  needed,  and  which  cannot  be  prudent- 
ly obligated  and  usefully  and  soundly 
expended. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  not  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  be  happy  if  that  is  the 
result  and  we  are  able  to  save  those 
additional  funds? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  never  give  encouragement 
to  a  philosophy  that  we  can  afford  lo 
appropriate  excessive  funds  in  the  Impe 
that  they  will  not  spend  it.    Any  time 


you  give  them  too  much  money,  they  are 
going  to  try  to  find  places  to  give  it  away. 
I  believe  in  keeping  the  fat  out  of  the  bill, 
and  putting  some  sense  into  it,  and  not 
in  appropriating  money  to  throw  away. 
That  is  about  the  same  as  giving  a  child 
$2  to  make  a  $1  purchase  in  the  expec- 
tation that  when  he  comes  back  home  he 
will  have  $1  left. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  that  statement  the 
gentleman  has  expressed  precisely  my 
own  views.  The  gentleman  has  cut  the 
bill  as  far  as  he  could,  hence  my  expres- 
sion of  hope  that  even  additional  savings 
could  probably  be  made. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  committee  made 
these  adjustments. 

Mr.  MAHON.  But  now  that  the  fimds 
have  been  provided,  does  not  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  feel  that  the  oflS- 
cials  of  the  executive  branch  should  be 
encouraged  to  save  all  the  funds  that 
they  possibly  can  save?  No  one  should 
want  excess  appropriations,  but  neither 
do  we  want  excessive  expenditures — that 
is  even  worse  than  excessive  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  this  is  probably  the  last  year  that 
the  Congress  will  have  any  reasonable 
degree  of  control  over  this  program. 
Each  Member  of  this  body  may,  of 
course,  interpret  what  we  have  done  this 
year  in  his  own  way.  We  have  gained  a 
principle  in  not  keeping  the  back-door 


financing  method.  But  any  time  you 
write  legislation  stating,  and  I  para- 
phrase, "Here  is  $1,500  million  in  de- 
velopment credit,  and  if  you  make  the 
commitments,  we  are  going  to  provide 
the  money" — you  know  and  I  know  that 
legally  the  Congress  has  the  right  to 
cut  it,  but  you  probably  could  not  muster 
15  votes  in  support  of  that  position.  So, 
it  appears  obvious  that  next  year  the 
Congress  will  have  very  little  chance  to 
substantially  reduce  the  funds  for  this 
worldwide  spending  program.  That  is 
the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  May  I  add  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  said  in 
further  answer  to  tht  question  raised  by 
our  colleague,  that  when  the  President 
signed  the  authorization  bill  he  said  that 
great  attention  and  consideration  should 
be  given  to  those  nations  which  share 
the  views  of  the  United  States.  The 
other  body  put  practically  the  same  lan- 
guage into  this  appropriation  bill  when 
it  went  over  there,  which  language  is  as 
follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  the 
administration  of  these  funds  great  atten- 
tion and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  nations  which  share  the  views  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis. 
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May  I  say,  we  also  hope  that  the  con- 
verse will  be  true  and  that  no  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  so-called  neu- 
trals that  try  to  kick  our  teeth  down  our 
throats  every  time  they  get  a  chance. 

I  am  hopeful  that  is  going  to  be  a  great 
soiu'ce  of  savings  during  the  coming 
year,  and  that,  therefore,  there  will  be 
a  substantial  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia,  but 
knowing  how  the  bureaucrats  operate,  I 
would  say  that  the  chances  are  that  they 
are,  at  least  on  paper,  allocating  money 
this  afternoon  to  some  of  those  so-called 
neutrals  who  are  kicking  us  in  the  pants. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  hopes  that  all  the 
money  will  not  be  spent.  We  all  live  in 
hope,  even  if  we  die  in  despair  and  I  am 
afraid  that  many  of  us  are  going  to  die 
in  despair  if  we  wait  for  that  miracle  to 
happen.  The  way  to  shut  off  the  spend- 
ing is  not  to  appropriate  the  money.  I 
would  hope  to  be  here  long  enough  to  see 
the  day  when  these  foreign  giveaway 
programs,  that  are  contributing  so  much 
to  the  eventual  bankruptcy  of  this  coun- 
try, are  actually  cut.  Now  this  bill  does 
not  represent  a  cut.  This  provides  an 
Increase  over  the  House  figure.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  and 
the  members  of  his  subcommittee  for  the 
efforts  they  made  and  in  which  efforts 
they  succeeded  in  preventing  enactment 
of  an  even  worse  bill.  They  made  at 
least  an  effort  to  stop  this  wanton  disre- 
gard for  American  taxpayers. 

I  want  to  say  just  this  to  my  friend 
from  Louisiana — a  moment  ago  he  came 
close  to  saying  it.  I  want  to  say  that 
we  fought  one  of  the  most  ludicrous 
sham  battles  in  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  has  ever  been  fought  over 
the  issue  of  back-door  spending  in  con- 
nection with  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Of 
course,  the  ability  to  make  commitments 
Is  the  key  to  it,  and  the  foreign  aiders 
will  go  ahead  and  make  commitments  for 
projects  and  programs  far  into  the  fu- 
ture. Thus  you  have  back-door  spend- 
ing just  as  effectively  as  though  it  had 
been  voted.  That  was  a  sham  battle. 
The  only  way  to  stop  this  program  from 
bankrupting  the  country  is  to  cut  it  off 
or  cut  it  right  down  to  the  bone. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tingruished  gentleman  that  I,  of  course, 
do  not  agree  with  him  that  we  did  not 
cut  this  bill,  but  I  do  agree  that  we  were 
imable  to  reduce  it  suflBciently.  When 
the  bill  goes  to  the  other  body  they  have 
the  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
make  amendments.  Then,  when  we  go 
to  conference  we  try  to  iron  out  the  dif- 
ferences. I  think  that  when  you  con- 
sider all  of  the  money  bills  we  deal  with 
we  have  a  record  for  sound  economy  and 
fiscal  sanity  in  this  subcommittee,  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  which  have 
ful^  supported  me  in  my  position  try 
to  take  some  of  the  fat  out  of  the  bili 
I  think  the  record  will  show  that  we 
have  made  the  largest  percentage  of 
reduction  year  In  and  year  out  in  this 


bill  than  for  any  other  money  bill  before 
the  Congress. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  support  the 
committee  and  adopt  the  conference  re- 
PHjrt. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Just  a 
few  days  ago  the  gentleman  heard,  as 
did  the  rest  of  us,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith  1  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  tell  us 
that  whenever  the  downtown  spenders 
could  get  their  hands  on  money  they 
would  spend  it.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  or  disagree? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do  not  think  they 
have  won  any  medals  for  not  spending 
money  which  the  Congress  appropriated. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUI  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  and  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  their  accomplishment.  I  want 
to  express  some  disappointment  that  the 
language  in  that  part  of  the  bill  relating 
to  the  furnishing  of  information  was 
amended. 

I  see  that  the  same  escape  clause,  ap- 
parently has  been  agreed  to  that  was 
contained  in  the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  it 
puts  me  in  a  very  difficult  position,  I 
think  I  can  appreciate  the  futility  of  try- 
ing to  do  anything  about  this  at  this 
time,  but  sooner  or  later  the  Congress  is 
going  to  have  to  assert  its  prerogative  in 
some  way  to  get  this  information. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  that  should  the 
President  direct  an  agency  to  wlthold  In- 
fo i-mation  I  am  sure  they  would  not  pro- 
vide that  information  to  the  committee. 
The  agency  is  not  going  to  disobey  the 
orders  of  the  President.  I  regret  this 
situation,  but  I  think  that  is  the  way  the 
issue  will  turn  out. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Of  course,  we  have  had 
that  experience  In  times  past ;  neverthe- 
less, since  we  do  have  the  power  of  the 
purse  I  think  we  should  cut  off  funds  or 
make  the  provision  of  funds  contingent 
upon  the  furnishing  of  Information 
which  Congress  requires. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  support  such 
an  amendment  but  I  certainly  doubt  that 
we  would  get  sufficient  votes  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Pn.T.TON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  The  gentleman  has 
made  reference  to  the  international  bal- 
ance of  payments.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  our  international  balance  of 
payments  continues  to  be  adverse  and 
our  position  is  in  danger. 

In  the  gentleman's  opinion  is  foreign 
aid  a  major  contributing  factor  to  our 
adverse  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  is  there  possibly  a  serious  run 
which  develops  a  drain  upon  our  re- 
sources? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  certairUy 
think  so.  because  through  the  program 
we  make  available  the  dollars.  In  the 
past  10  years  we  have  been  so  generous 


in  giving  away  our  dollars  that  some  of 
our  friends  abroad  are  using  these  dol- 
lars and  buying  our  gold.  Our  gold  re- 
serves have  dwindled  from  $23' 2  billion 
10  years  ago  down  to  $17  billion.  Dur- 
ing that  same  10  years,  foreign  nations 
have  increased  their  dollar  credits  from 
$10  billion  to  $22  billion  and  this  condi- 
tion is  getting  worse  every  day. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  members  of  his  commit- 
tee for  a  very  fine  job. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  presented  this  bill  and  to 
extend  to  him  a  congratulatory  concept 
that  the  gentleman  knows  the  basis  for 
all  of  his  bills  that  he  presents. 

However,  from  his  comments  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  he  overlooked  what  is  a 
major  factor,  or  one  of  them  at  least, 
and  that  is  that  appropriations  are  made 
upon  the  premise  of  legal  authorization. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Under  those  circum- 
stances it  might  be  well  if  the  Congress 
would  itself  quit  authorizing,  then  de- 
manding expenditures  thereafter.  In 
other  words,  let  us  not  split  the  Infini- 
tive, let  us  do  the  whole  job  across  the 
board. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman's  statement,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom  dur- 
ing the  past  7  years  has,  as  of  now,  as- 
suming House  approval  and  Senate  con- 
currence, reduced  the  amount  of  money 
requested  by  the  executive  branch  by  an 
aggregate  in  excess  of  $5  billion.  We 
have  always  understood  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  necessarily 
spend  most  of  their  time  fixing  policy. 
They  leave  It  up  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  of  course,  to  provide  the 
money  needed  to  meet  the  requirements. 
That  is  what  we  have  been  doing  during 
the  past  7  years,  while  also  cutting  some 
of  the  waste  from  the  program,  and  It  Is 
a  record  of  which  the  committee  is  Just- 
ly proud. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  bill  which  the 
conference  committee  has  sent  us  con- 
tains one  provision  which  merits  especial 
note.  I  refer  to  section  108  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Sec.  106.  It  U  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
any  attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  create 
distinctions  because  ot  their  race  or  religion 
among  American  citizens  in  the  granting  of 
personal  or  commercial  access  or  any  other 
rights  otherwise  available  to  United  States 
citizens  generally  Is  repugnant  to  our  prin- 
ciples; and  In  ail  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  state  arising 
as  a  result  of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  these  principles  shall  be  applied  as  the 
President  may  determine. 

Members  will  recall  that  identical  lan- 
guage was  contained  In  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  legislation  enacted  last 
year  and  In  1959.  Members  will  also  re- 
call that  very  similar  language  was  con- 
tained in  the  House  version  of  the  au- 
thorization bill  recently  enacted  but  thmt 
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this  language  was  modified  in  conference 
In  the  Interests  of  an  abbreviated  state- 
ment of  policy. 

Section  108  means  what  it  says — this 
free  Government  of  ours  will  not  coun- 
tenance distinctions  made  abroad  be- 
tween one  American  citizen  and  another 
for  reasons  of  race  or  religion.  The 
Congress  intends  that  this  policy  be  given 
full  effect  as  was  made  clear  in  the  brief 
discussion  of  this  section  at  the  time  it 
was  adopted  by  the  House  two  weeks 
ago  on  September  5.  It  was  made  clear 
in  the  Senate  where  the  committee  re- 
port states,  in  part: 

The  committee  urges  the  executive  depart- 
ments concerned  to  give  force  to  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in  this  section 
In  the  administration  of  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  to  the  extent  feasible  and  by 
other  appropriate  means. 

Our  historic  national  tradition  has 
made  this  policy  clear — in  1885  when  the 
United  States  refused  to  accept  the  pro- 
tests of  Austria-Hungary  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  our  ambassador  to  that  king- 
dom because  the  designee's  wife  was  of 
the  Jewish  faith;  in  1911  when  the 
United  States  abrogated  the  trade  treaty 
with  Czarlst  Russia  which  had  been  in 
effect  since  1832  on  the  grounds  of  Rus- 
sian mistreatment  of  American  citizens 
of  the  Jewish  faith;  in  1924  when  we  pro- 
tested to  the  Swiss  on  the  exclusion  of 
American  Mormon  missionaries:  in  our 
1938  protests  to  Fascist  Italy  on  the  ex- 
clusion of  American  Jews;  and  in  more 
recent  years,  during  the  previous  admin- 
istration, our  inclusion  of  American 
Negroes  as  guests  at  U.S.  Embassy  re- 
ceptions in  apartheid  South  Africa — and 
without  Incident. 

In  effect,  in  section  108  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  the  Congress  has  given  voice  to 
a  tradition  long  established  and  with 
ample  precedent  in  our  dealings  with 
foreign  pwwers.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  those  charged  with  conducting  as- 
pects of  our  foreign  affairs — which  in 
these  complex  times  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  diplomatic  chores  but  ranges 
afield  to  economics  and  to  military 
policy — who  think  in  terms  of  a  doubt- 
ful popularity  of  the  moment  rather 
than  principle  and  who  overlook  the 
policy  set  by  both  tradition  and  this 
Congress.  But  in  forfeiting  principle, 
we  forfeit  respect. 

When  we  send  Public  Law  480  grains 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  abide 
with  that  nation's  dictation  that  the 
food  cannot  be  shipped  in  U.S.  bottoms 
owned  or  operated  by  Americans  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  we  sacrifice  principle  and 
respect.  When  we  stand  by  without  firm 
protests  and  permit  the  Saudi  Arabs  to 
exclude  Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith 
from  even  a  few  minutes'  use  of  a  com- 
mercial airport  terminal  facility  built 
with  U.S.  taxpayer  funds,  we  forfeit 
principle  and  respect.  When  a  foreign 
power  refuses  to  let  one  of  our  own  col- 
leagues, a  Member  of  this  body,  visit  in- 
stallations built  under  this  and  similar 
legislation,  and  such  a  refusal  produces 
only  the  weakest  of  reactions  from  our 
Department  of  State,  we  have  traded  our 
birthright  of  principle  and  respect  for 
a  mess  of  popularity  porridge — and,  as 
experience  has  sadly  taught  us,  porridge 
with  all  the  vitamins  removed. 


Contrast  this  if  you  will.  The  King- 
dom of  Morocco,  a  member  of  the  Arab 
League,  last  week  aimounced  that  a 
leading  Moroccan  Jew,  R.  Bennaroch, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  high  post  In  the 
Ministry  of  War.  Other  Moroccan  Jews 
occupy  other  Moroccan  pKJsts  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  Sherifien  Government. 
Yet  our  State  Department  quails  at  the 
sending  of  Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith 
to  F>ositions  in  Morocco  or  other  Arab 
lands  in  the  fear  of  offending  and  in  the 
hope,  one  must  assume,  of  winning  their 
good  will.  Such  appeasement  may  have 
won  some  momentary  acknowledg- 
ment— but  we  have  but  to  look  at  the 
i-ecord  of  recent  months  and  years  to 
see  that  it  has  purchased  us  nothing 
substantial  in  the  way  of  friendship. 
Rather  it  has  encouraged  these  coun- 
tries to  pull  feathers  from  the  eagle's 
tail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
long  detain  this  body  by  dwelling  on  the 
obvious.  I  merely  wish  to  make  known 
to  the  executive  departments  concerned 
that  it  was  with  serious  intent  that  the 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  chose  to  include 
section  108  in  the  pending  bill — and  it  is 
our  intent  that  the  policy  it  sets  forth  be 
given  full  force.  In  addition.  I  would 
suggest  that  when  the  executive  depart- 
ments submit  the  reports  requireid  by 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  that 
they  make  special  reference  to  actions 
under  section  108  of  the  pending  bill  and 
under  section  102  of  the  authorization 
bill  which  contains  language  different 
in  content  but  similar  in  spirit  so  that 
the  Congress  and  the  people  may  know 
that  we  hold  firm  to  our  principles  and 
that  we  cherish  not  only  the  respect  of 
our  sister  nations  but  also  our  own  na- 
tional self-respect.  Such  periodic  re- 
ports are  indeed  very  much  to  be  de- 
sired and  it  is  my  intention  at  the  proper 
time  to  make  a  formal  request  of  the 
responsible  department  for  their  sub- 
mission. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGtown.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  84.  An  act  to  stabilize  the  mining  of 
lead  and  zinc  by  small  domestic  producers 
on  public,  Indian,  and  other  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  3575.  An  act  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Danls  Reserva- 
tion in  Florida;  and 

KH.  8320.  An  act  to  amend  >he  Freeport 
Harbor  project.  Texas. 

The  message  also  amiounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  9169.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  up>on  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Ellender, 


Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Hollahd, 
Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3572)  entitled  "An  act  to  place 
in  trust  status  certain  lands  on  the  Crow 
Creek  Indian  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  f  ui'ther  insists  on  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  5968)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Un- 
employment Act,  as  amended",  agrees  to 
the  further  conference  requested  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Bible,  and  Mr.  Prouty  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
ACT,  1962 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  9169)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  do  so  in  order  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  the  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  this:  If  an  objection 
is  made  to  sending  this  to  conference,  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  whether 
or  not  the  Speaker  will  then  refer  the 
bill  to  the  committee  having  charge  of 
the  bill  and  that  committee  return  the 
bill  to  the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  amendments  as  provided  in 
"Cannon's  Precedents"  on  page  115,  and 
whether  or  not  the  House  then  can 
work  its  will  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  each  amendment  of  the 
Senate  under  the  5-mlnute  rule,  report 
the  bill  back  to  the  House,  and  then 
move  to  send  the  bill  to  conference? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
parliamentary  inquiry  involves  several 
different  fields,  related,  but  nevertheless 
separate. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  state  them  separately. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  clearly  within  his  rights. 
In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  procedure  that 
the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  has  no 
recollection  of  ever  having  taken  place 
during  his  period  of  service  In  this  body, 
and  the  Chair  Is  informed,  for  many 
years  prior  thereto. 

When  objection  is  made  the  leadership 
of  the  House  is  confronted  with  the 
problem  as  to  what  action  should  be 
taken  in  order  to  get  the  bill  to  confer- 
ence as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Chair, 
while  not  answering  the  parliamentary 
inquiry  with  reference  to  the  <;fljpmittee 
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and  committee  action  and  coming  back 
to  the  House,  and  then  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  would  frankly  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair  would  employ  every  method 
imder  the  rules  in  order  to  get  the  bill 
from  the  Speaker's  desk  to  conference. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as 
these  amendments  of  the  Senate  ar«!  in 
the  nature  of  charges  against  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  I  will  ask  this 
parliamentary  inquiry: 

Is  it  not  then  necessary  under  the 
rules  and  procedures  as  found  in  volume 
5  of  the  Procedxire  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  bill  be  sent  to  the 
committee  and  then  considered  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  before  sending 
it  to  conference? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  that  the  answer 
which  the  Chair  gave  to  the  first  part  of 
the  gentleman's  parliamentary  inquiry 
also  answers  this  inquiry:  that  if  objec- 
tion is  made,  the  Chair  would  feel  con- 
strained, insofar  as  the  Chair  is  capable 
of  accomplishing  it,  to  have  the  bill 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  desk  and  sent 
to  conference  under  the  rules  without 
reference  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  the  con- 
ference report  should  go  to  the  Rules 
Committee  for  a  rule,  would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Rules  Committee  to  vote 
out  a  rule  sending  the  bill  to  committee? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  an- 
swer is  in  the  affirmative  to  that  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  final 
word  before  yielding  to  the  distinguished 
former  chairman  of  this  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  TaberI. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  work  with 
you  and  to  work  for  you.  I  think  that 
when  the  dust  is  settled  and  you  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  figures 
you  will  realize  that  this  committee  had 
no  choice  but  to  maintain  its  integrity, 
and  to  move  on  the  basis  of  the  actual 
facts.  I  have  always  contended  that 
if  you  bring  a  bill  out  based  on  facts, 
and  you  can  support  those  facts,  in  the 
end,  right  will  prevail. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the 
House  will  approve  the  conference  re- 
port so  that  we  may  disp>ose  of  the 
amendments  and  for  one  time  be  able  to 
say  that  the  foreign  assistance  bill  passed 
during  daylight  hours,  instead  of  during 
the  lonely  hours  of  the  night,  or  at  3  or 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

rir.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 


remarks  and  to  include  two  tables  which 
I  have  caused  to  be  prepared. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas). 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
renew  my  unanimous- consent  request  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  I 
mentioned  a  while  ago.  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  and  send  it  to  con- 
ference. 

May  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Iowa  that  I  think  the  point  of  view 
the  gentleman  is  representing  now  coin- 
cides pretty  well  with  that  of  the  House 
conferees.  There  are  some  items  in  there 
that  I  know  he  is  deeply  interested  in 
and  the  House  shares  his  point  of  view. 
May  I  say  this  to  my  good  friend  from 
Iowa,  if  he  will  be  good  enough  to  with- 
draw his  objection  and  let  the  conferees 
go  to  work,  we  will  do  our  best  to  bring 
back  to  the  House  a  reasonably  good  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill  now  contains  approxi- 
mately $1  billion.  It  has  been  increased 
by  nearly  a  half  billion  doUai-s  by  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  was  about  $300  mil- 
lion. I  have  not  seen  the  final  details.  I 
will  say  to  my  friend,  but  this  is  approx- 
imately correct.  The  other  body  added 
some  33  items  totaling  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of.  and  I  am  not  too  sure  about  that, 
$300  million.  But  one-fourth  of  that 
was  for  the  airjxjrt  bill.  So  the  remain- 
der has  to  do  with  some  small  items  on 
which  we  hope  the  E>oint  of  view  of  the 
Hou.se  will  prevail. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
understands  the  position  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  m  as  well  as  the  posi- 
tion of  every  other  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  do  and  we  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Outside  of  the  $5  million 
for  aid  to  schools  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  do  not  have  any  knowledge  of 
what  is  in  this  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  as  it  has  been  increased  by  the  other 
body.  I  want  to  know  what  is  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  are  going  to  give 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ample  time, 
when  we  get  back,  so  that  we  can  advise 
him  as  to  what  the  conferees  have  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  confident  that 
other  Members  want  to  know  what  is  in 
this  bill  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  This  effort  to  obtain  information 
is  not  for  the  convenience  exclusively 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  give  our  colleagues  ample  time  when 
we  come  back.  We  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  desire  to  hold 
up  the  House. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Of  comse.  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  does  not  want  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  this  is  not  a  good 
way  to  legislate.  We  do  not  have  one 
single  word  or  figure  in  print  so  that  we 
may  know  what  Is  in  this  bill  which 
has  been  increased  very  substantially 


both  as  to  items  and  money  over  and 
above  what  it  was  when  it  left  the  House. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  cannot  disagree  with 
one  word  that  the  gentleman  is  saymg 
and  neither.  I  am  sure,  will  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  disagree,  and  we  will 
now  bind  the  House  conferees  to  submit 
all  the  information  that  is  available. 
and  we  will  have  plenty  of  information, 
on  every  item  contained  in  this  bill  and 
we  will  do  our  best  to  bring  back  a  rea- 
sonably good  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  not  the  point 
altogether.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
is  in  this  bill  before  you  go  to  conference 
so  that  I  will  know  what  has  been  done. 
I  have  a  lot  of  faith  in  the  gentleman 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  committee  but 
I  do  not  have  unlimited  faith  at  this 
late  hour  in  the  session. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  will  trust  his  House  con- 
ferees. I  repeat  that  we  will  try  to  do 
a  good  job  on  behalf  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  anything  wrong 
with  spending  an  hour  or  less  under 
a  rule  discussiiig  this  matter?  Is  there 
anything  wrong  with  getting  just  a  little 
better  acquainted  with  what  is  in  this 
$1  billion  bill  before  you  go  to  confer- 
ence? It  will  be  mighty  late  when  you 
come  back  from  the  conference.  This 
is  the  penalty  the  Members  pay  when 
they  try  to  consider  important  legisla- 
tion under  these  circumstances.  Neither 
is  this  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
we  represent. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  hope  we  do  not  spend 
too  much  time  over  there,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  we  should 
rvot  spend  too  much  time.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  permit  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  go  through. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  will 
not  be  necessary.    I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  APPROPRIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1962— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arizona  |Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  this  conference 
report  certainly  provides  all  of  the 
money  which  even  the  most  ardent  dev- 
-.ee  of  the  mutual  security  program 
could  ask  for  expenditures  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  I  am  not  going  to  take  a  lot 
of  time  and  I  am  not  going  to  cover  all 
of  the  bill.  I  just  want  to  address  my- 
self to  one  portion  of  it,  and  that  is  to 
the  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contingency  fund  in 
the  past  has  referred  to  all  of  the  items 
of  the  mutual  security  including  mili- 
tary assistance,  development  loans,  and 
all  of  the  other  items  which  go  to  make 
up  this  rather  large  bill.  This  year  there 
is  a  difference.  The  contingency  fund 
refers  only  to  activities  In  title  I  and  It 
leaves  out  the  military  assistance  por- 
tion of  the  bill.  Instead,  in  section  451 
of  Public  Law  87-195.  the  authorizing 
legislation,  there  Is  a  provision  for  $300 
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million  to  be  transferred,  if  necessary, 
from  our  own  military  stocks  to  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  which  we  sup- 
port around  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  the  $300  million,  or  any 
part  of  it,  which  is  used  is  to  tie  replaced 
from  appropriations  In  the  following 
year  if  such  appropriations  are  made. 
Nothing  is  said  about  what  occurs  if 
such  appropriations  are  not  made,  tut  I 
can  say  to  you  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  funds,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  which  are  transferred 
in  accordance  with  section  451  will  form 
a  new  floor  for  the  military  assistance 
appropriation  for  years  to  come. 

So  this  is  a  real  contingency  fimd,  Jiist 
as  real  as  the  other  contingency  fund 
which  we  have  appropriated  in  years 
past.  And  DOW,  may  we  look  again  at 
the  regiUar  contingency  fund  which  has 
been  changed  so  that  it  no  longer  refers 
to  the  military?  It  refers  only  to  devel- 
opment loans,  development  grants,  sup- 
porting assistance,  and  the  other  cate- 
gories which  we  commonly  call  economic 
aid. 

As  we  examine  this  item,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  find  the  $275  million  which  is  pro- 
vided in  the  conference  report  is  $25  mil- 
lion more  than  was  provided  last  year  In 
the  contingency  fund;  and  bear  in  mind 
that  that  was  a  contingency  fund  which 
was  to  be  used  not  only  for  economic  aid 
but  also  for  military  aid. 

The  plain  result,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
we  have  provided  to  the  President  not 
$250  million  in  contingency  assistance 
as  we  have  before,  but  we  have  provided 
him  $575  million  in  contingency  funds 
for  the  mutual  assistance  program  in  all 
of  its  categcH-ies. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
the  funds  which  have  been  provided  are 
amply  adequate  for  the  program.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  any  secret  to  any  Member 
of  the  House  that  If  I  had  my  way  this 
amount  would  l>e  much  less  than  it  now 
is.  However,  legislation  is  always  a 
matter  of  give  and  take,  and  I  think  that 
I  can  with  all  candor  congratulate  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House,  par- 
ticularly the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman],  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Tabct],  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Canwon], 
and  my  good  friend  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Gary],  on  the  fine  work  they  have  done 
as  conferees.  I  thJnk  this  a  good  con- 
ference report  not  only  for  this  body  but 
to  the  devotees  of  the  program  and  to 
some  Members  of  the  other  body  who 
were  conferees. 

This  program,  I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
continue  unabated  for  the  next  year, 
and  I  say  this  with  some  degree  of  feel- 
ing I  wish  I  did  not  have.  I  wish  I 
could  say  something  else,  but  this  is  the 
way  it  will  be. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCRANTON,  In  addition  to  the 
$575  million  contingency  fund  is  there 
anything  In  the  conference  report  about 
the  use  of  counterpart  funds  which  con- 
stitute a  kind  of  contingency  fund? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  only 
thing  which  is  specifically  provided  is 
$108,000.    I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 


that  all  of  the  funds  which  are  appro- 
priated are  appropriated  in  dollars.  If 
counterpart  funds  are  available  they  can 
be  expended,  but  counterpart  funds  are 
not  appropriated;  the  amounts  are  ap- 
propriated as  dollars. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  One  other  question: 
When  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  was  expla'Jiing  the  confer- 
ence report  he  referred  to  the  $25  million 
additional  in  money  for  the  contingency, 
fund.  Does  this  have  reference  to  some 
other  portion  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  that  I  may  answer? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Loxoisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
gentleman  I  will  restate  what  I  said  in 
my  previous  remarks:  In  reality  it  was 
an  advantage  for  the  House  to  accept  the 
proposal  worked  out,  originally  initiated 
by  the  great  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Senator  Ellender. 

The  origiiuil  House  position  of  last 
everxing  prevails,  that  we  would  agree  to 
transfer  $37,500,000  out  of  unobligated 
funds,  $107,033,000,  to  the  contingency 
fund,  which  indicated  a  $37,500,000  in- 
crease in  new  funds. 

When  we  made  the  transfer  out  of  the 
unobligated  funds  we  likewise  reduced 
the  imobligated  funds  by  that  amount. 
Consequently,  we  placed  a  limitation 
then  in  the  bill  that  we  only  reappro- 
priated  $69,033,000.  So  in  subsequent 
days  and  weeks  if  we  should  discover 
there  is  an  additional  $100  million  of  un- 
obligated fimds  available,  those  funds 
will  go  back  to  the  Treasury.  That  cer- 
tainly was  a  victory  for  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  imderstands  the 
compromise. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  his  explanation 
as  he  is  always  correct. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing  about  the 
contingency  fund.  Unfortxmately,  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge 
that  in  many  instances  this  contingency 
fund  has  been  used  for  one  contingency 
only  and  that  contingency  is  that  the 
House  and  Senate  did  not  appropriate  as 
much  money  for  this  program  as  the 
I>eople  downtown  would  like  to  have  ap- 
propriated. As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
as  one  member  of  this  committee,  let  me 
say  that  I  hope  in  the  future  the  law  will 
be  abided  by.  It  will  be  noticed  in  sec- 
tion 451  of  this  bill  that  the  contingency 
fund  is  to  be  lised  by  the  President  only 
when  he  determines  such  use  to  be  im- 
portant to  the  national  interest.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  stated 
many  times  great  chunks  of  the  con- 
tingency fund  are  obligated  the  very  day 
after  the  bill  becomes  law.  To  me  that 
is  not  a  contingency  and  I,  for  one,  do 
not  mtend  to  stand  for  this  type  of  thmg 
in  the  future. 

We  appropriate  this  money  for  an 
emergency,  something  that  is  important 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is 
not  to  be  used  as  a  fund  by  which  the 
people  downtown  can  circumvent  the 


wishes  of  the  Congress,  as  I  am  afraid 
they  have  done  in  the  i>ast. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTK  Can  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  tell  me  whether  any  mon- 
ey in  this  bill  is  earmarked  for  any  par- 
ticular country? 

&fr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  As  far  as 
I  know,  the  only  money  which  is  ear- 
marked for  a  particular  country  is 
$100,000  of  counterpart  funds  for  Po- 
land, and  the  simi  of  $15  million  which 
has  been  earmarked  for  the  supporting 
assistance  portion  of  this  bill  for  the 
Spanish  nation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  the  $15  million  that  has 
been  earmarked  for  Spain  was  ear- 
marked by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question  is  in  the 
negative.  It  was  earmarked  in  the  other 
body,  and  the  amount  earmarked  was 
$25  million. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  during  the  hearings  we 
were  told  this  program  in  Spain  was 
fading  out  and  that  this  would  l>e  the 
last  year  of  the  prc^ram? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  There  was 
a  conversation  which  indicated  that 
Spain  no  longer  needed  the  amount  of 
money  which  has  been  appropriated. 
The  gentleman  will  also  recall  that  Spain 
received  $25  million,  and  this  is  a  reduc- 
tion. However,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
also  recalls  this  is  not  as  large  a  reduc- 
tion as  the  House  felt  was  advisable  im- 
der the  circimistances. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  the  Senate  conferees  or  any- 
one in  the  Senate  made  out  a  case  or 
gave  any  logical  reason  why  money 
should  be  earmarked  for  Spain,  the  only 
coimtry  in  the  entire  world  that  money 
is  earmarked  for? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  WeU,  of 
course,  as  a  conferee  and  since  I  did 
sign  the  conference  report,  I  would  have 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona tried  not  to  act  illogically.  There- 
fore, the  answer  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  would  have  to  be  in  the  affirm- 
ative— that  there  was  a  logical  case 
worked  out,  but  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona could  not  say  it  was  an  adequate 
case. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
"ayes"  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 
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The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  192,  nays  81,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 3,  not  voting  168,  as  follows: 


Tab«r  Whltener  WUson.  Ind. 

Tbomson,  Wis.    Wbltten  Wlnstead 

Tuck  WUllB 

ANSWERED  "PRB8KNT"— 3 


[Roll  No.  230] 

YEAS— 192 

Adctebbo 

Ford 

Moeher 

Addonlzlo 

Fountain 

Murphy 

Albert 

Frledel 

Natcher 

Arends 

Fulton 

Nix 

ABhlej 

Gallagher 

O'Brien,  Dl. 

AuchlnclOM 

Gary 

O'Brien,  NY. 

Avery 

Gathlngs 

CHara,  ni. 

AyrM 

Olalmo 

CHara,  Mich. 

B*11C7 

Gilbert 

Olsen 

Bftidwm 

Ormnalian 

CNelll 

Bftrrett 

Gray 

Ostertag 

B«iT7 

Green,  Oreg. 

PMsman 

B«M,  N  R 

Green,  Pa. 

Perkins 

B«ekwortb 

Gubecr 

Peterson 

B«nn«tt,  FU. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Pbllbln 

BUtnlk 

Harding 

Pike 

BoUuid 

Hardy 

Pillion 

■oUlnc 

He«ley 

Price 

BOttflB 

Hechler 

Puelnekl 

■nklMBM 

Hendenon 

Randall 

Herlong 

Rhode*,  Artz. 

BroraweU 

Holland 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Broolu 

Huddlceton 

RlTere,  Alaska 

BroomflcUt 

iDouye 

Roberts 

BroyblU 

Jarman 

Roblaon 

Biirk*.  Mmc. 

JoeUon 

Rogers,  Colo. 

ByrtM.  P». 

Johneon.  Calif 

Rooney 

CalUU 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Roosevelt 

Cannon 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roetenkowskl 

CbAmberlftln 

Karsten 

Ryan 

Cbelf 

Kastenmeler 

St.  Germain 

Cbenoweth 

Kearns 

Schneebell 

Cblperfleld 

Kee 

Schweiker 

Clark 

Keith 

Schwengel 

CCMUl 

Kelly 

Scott 

.  Cohelan 

Keogh 

Scran  ton 

Conte 

King,  Calif. 

Seely-Brown 

Corbett 

King,  N.Y. 

Selden 

Cramer 

Kirwan 

Shelley 

Curtln 

Kluczynakl 

Sheppard 

Cvirtls,  Mass. 

Kornegay 

Slhal 

Daddarlo 

Kowalskl 

Smith.  Iowa 

Dague 

Kunkel 

Spence 

Dawson 

Lane 

Stafford 

Delaney 

Lankford 

Staggers 

Denton 

Leslnskl 

Steed 

Dlggs 

Undsay 

Stratton 

Dtngell 

McCormack 

Taylor 

Domlnlck 

McDowell 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Donohue 

McFall 

Thompson,  Tex 

Downing 

Madden 

Thomberry 

Doyle 

Magnuson 

Toll 

Dulakl 

Mahon 

Trimble 

Dwyer 

MallUard 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Edmondson 

Marshall 

nilman 

EUott 

Mathlas 

Vanlk 

KlUworth 

Matthews 

Walihauser 

Kvwcll 

Merrow 

Walter 

■vlna 

Miller, 

Wh  alley 

Fallon 

George  P. 

Wlckersham 

Parbetein 

MilUken 

Wright 

Felghan 

Monagan 

Yates 

Fenton 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Zablockl 

Flnnegan 

Morgan 

Fogarty 

Morse 

NAYS— 81 

Abbltt 

Oavln 

Meader 

Alexander 

Ooodllng 

Mills 

Andrews 

Grant 

MlnshaU 

AshDrook 

Gross 

Moeller 

Ashxnore 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Moorehead, 

Baker 

Haley 

Ohio 

Beermann 

Hemphill 

Morris 

Belcher 

Hoffman,  ni. 

Murray 

Betts 

Hoffman,  Mich 

.  Norrell 

Blitch 

Hull 

Nygaard 

Bonner 

Ichord,  Mo. 

O'Konskl 

Bow 

Jensen 

Pfost 

Bray 

Johansen 

Poff 

Brown 

Jonas 

Ray 

Bruce 

KUgore 

Reece 

Burleson 

Kltchln 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Casey 

Knox 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Clancy 

Laird 

Roudebush 

Cunningham 

Langen 

Rousselot 

Davis, 

Latta 

Rutherford 

James  C. 

Lennon 

Saylor 

Dole 

Mcculloch 

Schadeberg 

Dowdy 

McMillan 

Shipley 

Flaher 

McVey 

Shrlver 

Forrester 

Mack 

Smith,  Va. 

Andersen, 

Davis,  John  W. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Minn. 
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Abemethy 

Hall 

PeUy 

Adair 

Halleck 

PUcher 

AUord 

Halpern 

Plrnle 

Alger 

Hansen 

Poage 

Anderson,  m. 

Harris 

PoweU 

Anfuso 

Harrison,  Va. 

Qule 

Asplnal 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Rabaut 

Baring 

Harsh  a 

Rains 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Harvey.  Ind 

Re  If  el 

Bates 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Reuss 

Battm 

Hays 

Rlehlman 

Becker 

Hubert 

Riley 

Bell 

Hlestand 

Rodlno 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hoeven 

Roush 

Berry 

Hollfleld 

St.  George 

Bofgs 

Holtsnan 

Sanungelo 

Boykln 

Horan 

flaund 

Breeding 

Hosmer 

Bcbenck 

Buckley 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Seberer 

Btirke,  Ky. 

Jennings 

Short 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Md, 

Sikes 

Carey 

Jones,  Mo. 

SUer 

Csderberg 

Judd 

•isk 

Oeller 

Karth 

Stack 

Church 

Ktlburo 

■mttb,  Calif. 

Collier 

King,  Vtah 

Smith,  Miss. 

Coltner 

Kyi 

Springer 

Cook 

Landrum 

Stephens 

Cooley 

Ltbonatl 

Btubblefleld 

Corman 

Lipscomb 

Sullivan 

CurtU.  Mo. 

Loser 

Teague.  Calif. 

OanleU 

McDonough 

Teague,  Tex. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Mclntlre 

Tboouw 

Dent 

McSween 

Thompson,  La 

Derounlan 

Macdonald 

ToUefson 

Derwlnskl 

MacGregor 

Tupper 

Devlne 

Martin.  Mass. 

Utt 

Dooley 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Van  Pelt 

Dorn 

Mason 

Van  Zandt 

Dumo 

May 

Vinson 

Fnscell 

Michel 

WatU 

Flndley 

Miller,  Clem. 

Weaver 

Flno 

Miller,  NY. 

Wels 

Flood 

Montoya 

Westland 

Flynt 

Moore 

Wharton 

Frazier 

Morrison 

W.dnall 

Frelinghuysen 

Moss 

Williams 

Garland 

Moulder 

WUson,  Calif. 

Garmatz 

Multer 

Young 

Glenn 

Nelsen 

Younger 

Goodell 

Norblad 

Zelenko 

Griffin 

Osmers 

Griffiths 

Patman 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Dumo  for,  with  Mrs.  Church  against. 

Mr.  Vinson  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mr.  John  W.  Davis 
against. 

Mr.  Judd  for,  with  Mr.  Andersen  of  Minne- 
sota against. 

Mr.  Flood  for,  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  Boykln  for.  with  Mr.  Thompeon  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Moore  against. 

Mr.  Halleck  for,  with  Mr.  Dorn  against. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  California  for.  with  Mr.  Col- 
mer  against. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Rlehlman  for,  with  Mr.  Abemethy 
against. 

Mr.  Nelsen  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Jennings  against. 

Mrs.  May  for.  with  Mr.  Lipscomb  against. 

Mr.  Wldnall   for,  with   Mr.  Riley  against. 

Mr.  Btubblefleld  for,  with  Mr.  Collier 
against. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky  for,  with  Mr.  Adair 
against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  New  York  for,  with  llr.  Harris 
against. 

Mrs.  Wels  for,  with  Mr.  Roush  against. 


Mr.  Cooley  for,  with  Mrs.  St.  George 
against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nii- 
nois  against. 

Mr.  Tupper  for,  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Young  against. 

Mr.  Cook  for,  with  Mr.  Scherer  against. 

Mr.  Devlne  for,  with  Mr.  Harrison  of  Vir- 
ginia against. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Battln 
against. 

Mr.  Reifel  for,  with  Mr.  McSween  against. 

Mr.  Bates  for,  with  Mr.  Pllcher  against. 

Mr.  Garland  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens 
against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri 
against. 

Mr.  MacGregor  for,  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 

Mr.  Patman  for,  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl 
against, 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with  Mr.  Poag*  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Maryland  for,  with  llr. 
Landrum  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Alger  against. 

Ur.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt  against. 

Mr.  King  ot  Utah  for,  with  Mr.  IfMon 
against. 

Mr  Breeding  for,  with  Mr.  T*affue  of  Texas 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Orlfflths  with  Mr    Baker. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Osmers. 
Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Short. 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Teague  of  CallforaU. 
Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Younger. 
Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Derounlan. 
Mr.  Clem  Miller  with  Mr.  Dooley. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr  Norblad. 
Mr  Slsk  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 
Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr  Michel. 
Mr.  WatU  with  Mr  Kyi. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Griffin. 
Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Slier. 
Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Westland. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Rabaut  with  Mr.  Flndley. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Ceder* 
berg. 
Mr  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Frazier  with  Mr.  McDonough. 
Mr.  Santangelo  with  Mr.  Kllburn. 
Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr.  Horan. 
Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Harrison  of  Wyoming. 
Mr.  Oarmatc  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Saund  with  Mr.  Mclntlre. 
Mr.  Ikard  of  Texas  with  Mr   Hosmer. 
Mr.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Schenck. 
Mr.  Llbonatl  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 
Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Flno. 
Mr.  Multer  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wharton. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Qule. 
Mr.  Hoimeld  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 
Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Moulder  with  Mr.  ToUefson. 
Mr.  Rcuss  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  OoodeU. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hp.ve  a  live  pair  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson].  I 
voted  "nay."  If  he  were  present  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote  of  "nay"  and  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  JOHN  W.  DAVTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Corman].  I  voted  "nay." 
If  he  were  present  he  would  have  voted 
"yea."  i  therefore  withdraw  my  vote 
of  "nay"  and  vote  "present." 
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Ifr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd].  I 
voted  "nay."  If  he  were  present  he  would 
have  voted  "yea."  I  therefore  withdraw 
my  vote  of  "nay"  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  m  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  8:  Page  3,  line  12, 
insert: 

"Development  grants,  special  authoriza- 
tion: For  assistance  authorized  by  section 
314(b)  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  for 
an  Amtrlcan  sponsored  trade  school  in 
Poland.  glOCOOO,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  to  be  uMd  to  purchase  foreign 
currenclM  wblcb  ttis  Department  of  the 
Treaetiry  nuy  detertx>lne  to  be  excess  to  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  PA86MAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
•  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  u  followi: 

Mr.  PaasMaw  bovmb  that  tlie  House  recede 
frem  Its  dtaagreenMnt  to  the  amendment 
ot  tbe  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Strike 
out  tbe  word  "uada'  and  strike  out  the 
words  "to  remain  available  nntU  expended." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  Page  3,  line  22, 
Insert :  " :  Provided,  That  to  the  extent  that 
these  funds  have  not  been  otherwise  pre- 
viously programed  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  orders  Isaued  pursuant  to  the  special 
authority  granted  In  section  510(a)  shall  be 
used  to  reimburse  tbe  appropriations  flnanc- 
Ing  tbe  replacement  of  goods  or  services  fiu-- 
nlshed  pursuant  to  such  orders." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PaoBMAif  nu>vas  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  18 :  Page  7.  line  25, 
Insert: 

"Sbc.  110.  Any  obligation  made  from  funds 
provided  in  this  title  for  procurement  outside 
the  United  States  of  any  commodity  in  bulk 
and  in  excess  of  $100,000  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
least  twice  annually:  Provided.  That  each 
such  report  shall  state  the  reasons  for  which 
the  President  determined,  pursuant  to 
criteria  set  forth  Ln  section  604(a)  of  ttie 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  o<  1961,  that  foreign 
procurement  wUI  not  adversely  affect  the 
economy  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  eu  follows : 

Mr.  PaasiCAN  moves  that  tbe  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  18  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  In 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  19 :  Page  8,  line  10. 
Insert: 

"Sec.  111.  Public  Law  87-196.  approved 
September  4,  1961,  Ic  amended  by  inserting 
tbe  following  after  the  enacting  clause: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Foreign 
AssUtance  Act  of  1941"  '." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Passman  mores  that  tbe  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  19  and  concur  therein. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  ftrlke  out  the  lact 
word, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr,  RouascLorJ, 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  that  I  agreed  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  but  wa«  waiting  un- 
Ul  we  got  to  the  proper  place  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  exteiul  my  remarks,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AM    AUTBOan-T    PKEDICTS    TKZ    rUTDBa 
or   SOCIALISM 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  In 
my  research  on  the  trend  of  socialism  in 
the  United  States,  I  came  across  an  in- 
teresting periodical  called  the  Partisan 
Review,  which  contained  a  remarkable 
article  in  the  issue  dated  May-June  1947. 

The  Partisan  Review,  while  available 
to  all  readers.  Is  actually  read  only  by 
professional  intellectual  Socialists  of  all 
shades,  from  the  out  and  out  pro-Com- 
munist to  the  Pabian-Keynesian  Social- 
ist. It  is  Just  as  much  a  trade  magazine 
as  the  American  Medical  Journal  or  the 
Law  Review.  It  is,  like  the  Medical  Jour- 
nal and  Law  Review,  boring  beyond 
words  to  any  outside  of  the  profession  It 
serves.  Therefore  the  Partisan  Review 
Is  almost  unknown  outside  the  profes- 
sional leftist  group  and  they  use  it  to  in- 
form each  other  of  their  plans  and 
projects. 

The  remarkable  article  I  spoke  of — the 
lead  article  in  the  issue  of  the  Partisan 
Review,  dated  May-June  1947 — was  writ- 
ten by  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr.,  former 
professor  of  history  at  Harvard,  and  now 
high  in  the  counsels  of  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

It  is  a  blueprint  of  the  plan  for  turn- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  States  over 
to  a  monolithic  Sociallst-Pascist-Marxist 
tjrpe  of  tyranny.  It  was  written  in  1947. 
I  urge  everyone  to  read  it.  You  will  see 
how  far  this  country  has  advanced  imder 
the  gxiidance  of  such  men  as  this  former 
Harvard  professor,  and  you  can  see  how 
much  further  it  will  advance,  tf  we  do  not 
guard  ourselves  against  and  become 
aware  of  the  machinations  of  such  peo- 
ple as  Mr.  Schlesinger  and  his  prototjrpes. 


The  text  of  the  article  fc^ows: 
Thi  FtTTUKi  or  Socialism.  HI — Th« 
PousPBCTiTx  Now 
(By  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,   Jr.) 

The  Soviet  experience  has  put  tbe  centiu^- 
old  debate  between  capitalism  and  sodallsm 
In  a  useful  new  perqiectlve.  Before  the  Plrst 
World  War.  the  case  against  socialism  was 
genera.Uy  made  In  terms  of  efBclency,  the 
case  against  capitalism  in  terms  of  morality : 
that  is,  socialism  was  conceded  to  be  good 
in  principle  but  not  to  work;  capitalism  was 
conceded  to  work  but  not  to  be  good  in  prin- 
ciple. After  the  Second  War,  we  see  a  reverse 
tendency  a  disposition  to  admit  the  Inef- 
ficiency of  capitalism  and  Justify  It  as  pro- 
viding the  margin  on  which  liberty  and 
democracy  may  subsist;  a  disposition  to  be- 
lieve that  tbe  very  efflclency  of  socialist 
management  necessarily  squeezes  out  free- 
dom. Aft«r  all  whiicb  system  has  more  suc- 
cessfully dehumanized  tbe  worker,  fettered 
the  working  class,  and  extinguished  personal 
and   political   liberty? 

Tbe  very  thUt  In  polemics  suggeste  that 
both  argument*  have  Indulged  In  wbat 
WhlUbead  has  called  tbe  fallacy  of  mlsplaeed 
concreteneas — tbe  error  of  mistaking  abstrac- 
tions for  concrete  realities.  The  fact  probably 
Is  that  a  great  many  of  tbe  criticisms  urged 
against  the  abstractions  "capitalism"  and 
"socialism"  alike  are  actually  tbe  defects, 
not  of  a  particular  system  of  ownership,  but 
of  Industrial  organization  and  the  poetlndus- 
trial  state  whatever  the  system  of  ownership. 
Industry  and  government  are  the  basic  evils; 
they  institutionalize  the  pride  and  the  greed, 
tbe  sadism  and  the  masochism,  the  ecstasy 
in  power  and  the  ecstasy  in  submission, 
which  are  the  abiding  causes  of  the  troubles 
of  the  world. 

In  this  light  anarchism  becomes  tbe  only 
faith  for  a  moral  man.  Organization  is  man's 
solution  to  his  sense  of  guilt.  The  very  fact 
of  organization  attenuates  personal  moral 
responsibiUty:  and.  as  organization  becomes 
more  elaborate  and  comprehensive,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  the  instnimentallty 
through  which  moral  man  Indulges  his  nat- 
ural desire  to  commit  immoral  deeds.  "A 
crime  which  would  press  heavily  on  the  con- 
science of  one  man,  becomes  quite  endurable 
when  divided  among  many."  The  state  Is 
only  the  climax  of  secular  organizations — 
that  "semihuman  tiger  or  ox,  stalking  over 
the  earth."  Thoreau  called  it,  "with  its 
heart  taken  out  and  the  top  of  its  brain  shot 
away" — and  the  totalitarian  state  concen- 
trates In  itself  all  the  evil  of  organization  by 
annihilating  all  the  gaps  and  rivalries  which 
make  for  freedom  in  a  more  loosely  organized 
society. 

The  Socialist  state  is  th\is  worse  than  the 
capitalist  state  because  it  is  more  inclusive 
in  its  coverage  and  more  unlimited  in  Its 
power.  Organization  comipts;  total  organi- 
zation corrupts  totally.  The  Socialist  state 
Justlfles  itself  on  the  ground  that  the  con- 
centration of  power  is  necessary  to  do  good; 
but  It  has  never  solved  the  problem  of  how 
you  insure  that  power  bestowed  to  do  good 
will  not  be  employed  to  do  harm,  especially 
when  you  remove  all  obstacles  to  Its  exercise. 
Soviet  socialism  has  the  added  disadvantage 
that  It  was  born  In  violence  The  emotions 
of  revolution  in  an  industrial  age  can  no 
more  be  localized  than  the  emotions  of  mod- 
ern war  Itself.  Violence  breeds  Its  special 
hatreds  and  aggressions,  which  twist  the  nor- 
mal hatreds  of  society  into  new  and  ugly 
forms.  The  habit  of  violence  is  hard  to 
abandon,  especially  when  it  has  worked  in 
the  past.  A  revolutionary  elite  always  has 
the  wistful  conviction,  based  on  experience, 
that  it  is  easier  to  dispose  of  opposition  by 
firing  squads  than  by  arguments. 

The  trouble  with  anarchism  is,  not  at  all 
that  it  is  wrong,  but  that  it  is  irrelevant. 
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It  may  have  its  values  as  a  mystique,  but 
It  Is  nonsense  as  a  way  of  meeting  the  ex- 
plosive problems  of  an  atomic  age.  Its  overt 
expressions,  such  as  conscientious  objection 
In  times  of  war,  tend  to  be  morally  vulgar 
and  Intellectually  contemptible.  Indus- 
trial organization  and  the  postlndiistrlal 
state  are  here  to  stay.  The  problem  Is  not 
how  to  escape  them  but  how  to  master 
them — or,  more  probably,  how  to  live  with 
them. 

IS    DEMOCKATIC     SOCIALISM     POSSIBLE? 

Neither  communism,  with  Its  despotism, 
nor  capitalism,  with  Its  Instability,  nor 
fascism,  with  its  combination  of  the  two, 
provide  attractive  solutions  to  the  problem 
of  how  to  live  with  modern  Industry  and  the 
modern  state.  Is  there  another  possibility? 
H:i8  non-Communist,  libertarian  socialism  a 
futxire?  Abstracting  the  question  for  a  mo- 
ment from  current  political  actualities,  one 
must  answer  that  there  is  no  inherent  rea- 
son why  democratic  socialism  should  not  be 
possible. 

If  socialism  (i.e.,  the  ownership  by  the 
state  of  all  significant  means  of  production) 
is  to  preserve  democracy,  it  must  be  brought 
about  step  by  step  In  a  way  which  will  not 
disrupt  the  fabric  of  c\iBtom,  law,  and  mu- 
tual confidence  upon  which  personal  rights 
depend.  That  is,  the  transition  must  be 
piecemeal;  It  must  be  parliamentary:  it  must 
respect  civil  liberties  and  due  process  of  law. 
Socialism  by  such  means  used  to  seem  fan- 
tastic to  the  hard-eyed  melodramatists  of 
the  Leninist  persuasion;  but  even  Stalin  Is 
reported  to  have  told  Harold  Laskl  recently 
that  it  might  be  possible. 

The  classical  argument  against  gradualism 
was  that  the  capitalist  ruling  class  would 
resort  to  violence  rather  than  surrender  its 
prerogatives.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Marx- 
ists enormously  overestimated  the  political 
courage  and  will  of  the  capitalists.  In  fact. 
In  the  countries  where  capitalism  really  tri- 
umphed. It  has  yielded  with  far  better  grace 
(that  is,  displayed  far  more  cowardice)  than 
the  Marxist  schema  predicted.  The  British 
experience  is  illuminating  in  this  respect, 
and  the  American  experience  not  unlnstruc- 
tlve.  There  is  no  sign  in  either  nation  that 
the  capitalists  are  putting  up  a  really  de- 
termined fight.  Liberal  alarmists  who  feel 
that  the  clamor  of  a  political  campaign  or 
the  agitation  of  hired  lobbyists  constitutes 
a  determined  fight  should  read  the  history 
of  Germany.  In  the  United  States  an  in- 
dustrialist who  turned  a  machlnegun  on  a 
picket  line  would  be  disowned  by  the  rest 
of  the  business  community;  in  Britain  he 
would  be  sent  to  an  Insane  asylum.  Fascism 
arises  in  countries  like  Germany  and  Italy, 
Spain  and  Argentina,  where  the  bourgeois 
triumph  was  never  complete  enough  to 
eradicate  other  elements  who  believe  In  what 
the  bourgeoisie  fears  more  than  anything 
else — violence,  and  who  then  used  violence 
to  "protect"  the  boiu-geoisie. 

There  seems  no  inherent  obstacle  to  the 
gradual  advance  of  socialism  In  the  United 
States  through  a  series  of  New  Deals.  In 
1933,  Frances  Perkins  has  reported,  the  coal 
operators  pleaded  with  the  Government  to 
nationalize  the  mines.  They  offered  to  sell 
"to  the  Government  at  any  price  fixed  by 
the  Government.  Anything  so  we  can  get 
out  of  it."  The  Government  was  not  ready 
to  take  over  the  coal  mines  in  1933,  as  it 
was  not  ready  to  take  over  the  banks,  as  it 
was  not  ready  to  keep  the  railroads  In  1919. 
But  the  New  Deal  greatly  enlarged  the  re- 
serves of  trained  personnel;  the  mobilization 
of  Industry  during  the  war  provided  more 
experience;  and  the  next  depression  will  cer- 
tainly mean  a  vast  expansion  in  Government 
ownership  and  control.  The  private  owners 
will  not  only  acquiesce  in  this.  In  charac- 
teristic capitalist  panic,  they  will  demand  It. 
Government  ownership  and  control  can 
take  many  forms.     The  Independent  public 


corporation,  in  the  manner  of  TVA,  is  one; 
State  and  munlcipcd  ownership  can  exist 
alongside  Federal  ownership;  the  techniques 
of  the  cooperatives  can  be  expanded;  even 
the  resources  of  regulation  have  not  been 
fully  tapped.  The  more  varieties  of  owner- 
ship the  better:  liberty  gets  more  fresh  air 
and  sunlight  through  the  Interstices  of  a 
diversified  society  than  through  the  close- 
knit  grip  of  collectivism.  The  recipe  for 
retaining  llt>erty  is,  not  rationalization,  but 
muddling  through — a  secret  long  known  to 
the  British  who,  as  D.  W.  Brogan  has  put 
it,  "change  anything  except  the  appearance 
of  things." 

Socialism,  then,  appears  quite  practicable 
within  this  frame  of  reference,  as  a  long- 
term  proposition.  Its  gradual  advance  might 
well  preserve  order  and  law,  keep  enough 
internal  checks  and  discontinuities  to 
guarantee  a  measure  of  freedom,  and  evolve 
new  and  real  forms  for  the  expression  of 
democracy.  The  active  agents  In  effecting 
the  transition  will  probably  be,  not  the  work- 
ing class,  but  some  combination  of  lawyers, 
business  and  labor  managers,  politicians,  and 
intellectuals,  in  the  manner  of  the  first  New 
Deal,  or  of  the  Labor  government  in  Britain. 

But  we  must  return  this  question  to  the 
actualities  from  which  up  to  now  it  has  been 
abstracted.  The  process  of  backing  into  so- 
cialism in  the  contemporary  world  is  not  so 
simple  as  It  sounds.  Too  many  forces  are 
working,  some  wittingly,  some  not.  to  ob- 
struct that  process.  They  can  be  discussed 
under  three  heads:  the  death-wish  of  the 
capltalUU;  the  betrayal  of  the  Intellectuals; 
and  the  counterrevolution  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

THE  DEATH  WISH  OF  THE  CAPITALISTS 

Marxist  folklore,  we  have  seen,  has  always 
overrated  the  bourgeoisie.  The  capitalists 
have  certainly  been  great  organizers  of  pro- 
duction and,  in  this  process,  great  exploiters 
of  the  downtrodden.  But  their  confidence. 
Intelligence,  and  ruthlessness  have  always 
dwindled  as  they  got  farther  away  from  the 
factory  or  countlnghouse.  They  have  con- 
stituted a  plutocracy,  not  an  aristocracy. 
They  have  never  been,  in  the  political  sense, 
an  effective  governing  class. 

A  plutocracy  is  trained  to  think  in  terms 
of  business  dealings  and  not  of  war,  in  terms 
of  secvirity  and  not  of  honor.  In  terms  of 
class  and  not  of  nation.  With  their  power 
dependent  on  the  continued  convertibility 
of  pieces  of  paper,  they  dread  anything  which 
might  upset  the  fragile  conventions  of  eco- 
nomic society.  They  lack  the  instinct,  en- 
ergy, and  courage  to  govern.  The  shift  which 
saved  Britain  in  1940  suggests  some  of  the 
contrasts.  Chamberlain  reflected  the  senti- 
ments of  the  business  community — the 
longing  for  quiet,  the  hatred  of  violence,  the 
terror  of  social  upheaval.  Churchlirs  in- 
stincts were  those  of  an  Imperial  aristocracy, 
bold,  vigorous,  somewhat  contemptuous  of 
trade,  with  power  foimded,  not  on  finance, 
but  on  land,  tradition,  and  sense  of  nation- 
ality. "There  Is  something  to  be  said  for 
government  by  a  great  aristocracy  which  has 
furnished  leaders  to  the  nation  In  peace  and 
war  for  generations, ••  Theodore  Roosevelt 
once  observed;  "even  a  democrat  like  myself 
must  admit  this.  But  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  said  for  government  by  a 
plutocracy,  for  government  by  men  very 
powerful  in  certain  lines  and  gifted  with  the 
money  touch,  but  with  ideals  which  in  their 
essence  are  merely  those  of  so  many  glori- 
fied pawnbrokers." 

The  bourgeoisie  consequently  has  always 
had  to  turn  for  protection  to  some  non- 
bourgeoU  group.  Without  such  protection, 
as  Schumpeter  puts  it,  it  is  "unable  not  only 
to  lead  its  nation  but  even  to  take  care  of 
its  particular  class  Interest.  Which  amounts 
to  saying  that  It  needs  a  master."  In  England 
the  business  classes  have  had  the  aristocracy, 
and  now  the  Socialists,  to  protect  them.    In 


America  when  the  chips  were  down  the  busi- 
nessmen have  always  been  balled  out  by 
the  radical  democracy,  often  under  aristo- 
cratic leadership;  the  Jeffersons,  Jacksons, 
Llncolns.  Wilsons.  Rooeevelts. 

This  normal  political  incompetence  of  the 
capitalists  has  recently  been  exaggerated  by 
a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  capitalist 
energies  themselves:  it  is  this  combination 
which  Justifies  the  term  "death  wish."  Not 
only  does  the  bourgeoisie  lack  the  skill  to 
protect  Itself;  It  is  increasingly  lacking  in 
the  will  to  protect  Itself.  The  capitalist  sys- 
tem, in  effect,  has  killed  its  own  interest  in 
survival.  The  rise  of  big  business,  the  devel- 
opment of  mass  production  and  mass  organi- 
zation, have  slowly  taken  the  guts  out  of  the 
idea  of  property.  The  spread  of  rationalism 
has  set  in  motion  a  skepticism  which  holds 
no  social  authority  sacred.  Capitalism  at 
once  has  strengthened  the  economic  centrali- 
zation and  loosened  the  moral  bonds  of 
society.  The  result  is  a  profound  instability 
which  Invites  collectivism  as  a  means  of  re- 
storing social  discipline.  As  Schumpeter 
puts  it.  capitalism  "socializes  the  bourgeois 
mind."  Eventually  the  roots  of  capitalist 
motivation  will  wither  away. 

Even  in  America,  the  capltalUt  fatherland, 
the  death-wish  of  the  business  community 
appears  to  go  beyond  the  normal  limits  of 
political  incompetence  and  geographical  se- 
curity. After  the  First  World  War  TroUky 
predicted  that  American  capitalism  would 
now  make  its  stunning  debut  on  the  world 
stage.  Instead.  American  capitalism  crept 
back  into  bed  and  pulled  the  covers  over  its 
face.  It  responded  to  the  challenge  of 
nazlsm  by  founding  the  America  First  Com- 
mittee. It  responded  to  the  opportunities 
opened  up  by  the  Second  World  War  by 
rushing  to  dismantle  the  instrumentalities 
of  American  military  and  economic  Influence 
In  the  name  of  balancing  the  budget. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  business  com- 
munity is  characteristically  one  of  cowardice 
rationalized  in  terms  of  high  morality.  The 
great  refusal  to  take  on  the  Russians  today 
is  perfectly  typical.  That  doyen  of  Ameri- 
can capitalists.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  recently 
argued  that  the  United  States  should  not 
seek  to  resist  the  spread  of  communism.  In- 
deed, it  should  "permit  communism  to  have 
its  trial  outside  the  Soviet  Union  if  that 
shall  be  the  fate  or  will  of  certain  peoples. 
In  most  of  these  countries  a  few  years  will 
demonstrate  the  Inability  of  communism  to 
achieve  Its  promises,  while  through  this 
period  the  disillusioned  experimenters  will 
be  observing  the  benefits  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  and  moat  of  them  will  seek  to 
emulate  it."  On  this  ground  Kennedy  has 
opposed  all  foreign  loans  from  the  British 
loan  on. 

We  are  confronted  today  with  the  picture 
of  New  Dealers  trying  to  launch  a  positive 
foreign  policy  over  the  vigorous  protests  of 
the  business  groups  which  that  policy  will 
protect.  Fearing  change,  fearing  swift  ac- 
tion because  It  might  portend  change,  lack- 
ing confidence  and  resolution,  subject  to 
spasms  erf  panic  and  hysteria,  the  American 
business  community  is  too  irresponsible  to 
work  steadily  for  the  national  Interest,  or 
even  for  its  narrow  class  Interests.  At  least 
the  English  business  community  has  been 
persuaded  by  experience  that  it  should  ac- 
cede to  the  political  leadership  of  the  aris- 
tocracy or.  more  recently,  of  the  Socialists — 
of  any  group  which  will  govern.  But  the 
American  business  community  continues  to 
resist  the  radical  democracy,  like  a  drown- 
ing man  threshing  out  at  his  rescuer. 

In  so  doing,  it  may  destroy  the  possibility 
of  a  peaceful  transition  to  socialism.  In  its 
panic  it  may  yield  to  the  most  ruthless 
blackmailer— externally  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Internally  to  any  political  gangster  promis- 
ing security — and  thereby  dissipate  the  na- 
tion's capacity  to  control  its  process  of 
change.  "Bxperlence  shows  that  the  middle 
classes    allow    themselves    to    be    plundered 
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quite  easily,"  Borel  wrote,  "provided  a  little 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear,  and  that  they 
are  intimidated  by  the  fear  of  revolution." 
This  growing  capitalist  irresponsibility  is  the 
symptom  of  the  death  wish :  It  Is  Samson  in 
the  temple. 

THE   BETKATAL   Qt   THE    INTELLECTUALS 

Official  liberalism  was  the  product  of  the 
enlightenment,  croBsfertillzed  with  such 
things  as  unitarlanism,  science,  bourgeois 
ci.rplacency,  and  a  belief  In  progress.  It 
dispensed  with  the  absurd  Christian  myths 
oi  sin  and  damnatioc  and  l>elleved  that  what 
shortcomings  man  might  have  were  to  be 
redeemed,  not  by  Jmus  on  the  cross,  but  by 
the  benevolent  unfolding  of  history.  Toler- 
ance, free  inquiry,  and  technology,  operating 
in  the  framework  of  human  perfectibility, 
would  In  the  end  create  a  heaven  on  earth, 
a  goal  accounted  much  more  sensible  and 
wholesome  than  a  heaven  in  heaven. 

This  rejection  of  the  dark  and  subterra- 
nean forces  In  human  nature  acquired  a 
kind  of  protective  ooloratlon  In  a  century  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  like  the  nineteenth. 
Insight  into  evil  became  the  property  of  a 
few  disreputable  aesthetes  and  a  few  ob- 
stinate Christians.  But  the  rationalists  were 
betrayed  by  their  oiwn  god  in  the  twentieth 
centxu7  when  history  went  back  on  them  and 
unleasl  M  the  terror.  Freud,  Kierkegaard. 
Sorel.  Nietzsche  had  charted  patterns  of 
depravity  while  the  sun  of  optimism  was  high 
in  the  sky.  As  it  sank,  practical  men.  like 
Hitler,  Stalin,  Mussolini,  transformed  de- 
pravity Into  a  way  of  life. 

Much  more  than  a  generation  divides  the 
Ilt>erals  who  denied  evil  from  those  who 
accept  it.  The  word  evil  Is  here  a  designa- 
tion, not  an  explanation;  but.  whether  you 
use  the  vocabulary  of  religion  or  psychoanal- 
jrsis  or  antirationallsm.  whether  you  invoke 
Augustine  or  Freud  or  Pareto.  there  are 
moody  and  destructive  Impulses  in  man  of 
which  official  liberalism  has  taken  no  serious 
account.  Louis  Jaffe  recently  wrote  of  Jus- 
tice Brandels.  "One  felt  that  nothing  in  his 
system  prepared  Brandels  for  Hitler." 
Brandels  was  among  the  more  realistic  of  his 
generation:  how  much  more  unprepared 
were  the  readers  of  the  liberal  weeklies,  the 
great  thinkers  who  sought  to  combat  nazlsm 
by  peace  strikes,  the  Oxford  oath,  and  uni- 
lateral  disarmament. 

The  type  of  the  afBcial  liberal  today  Is  the 
fellow  traveler  or  tJ»e  fellow  traveler  of  the 
fellow  traveler:  see  the  columns  of  the  New 
Republic  and  the  Nation.  For  the  most 
chivalrous  reasons  they  cannot  believe  that 
ugly  facts  underlie  fair  words :  however  they 
look  at  it,  for  example,  the  UJ3.S.R.  keeps 
coming  through  as  a  kind  of  enlarged  Brook 
Farm  community.  Nothing  in  their  system 
has  prepared  them  for  Stalin.  The  official 
liberal  differs  from  the  Communist,  who 
knows  what  he  is  doing.  He  differs  from 
the  New  Dealer,  who  has  learned  some  of  the 
facts  of  life  from  the  exercise  of  responsi- 
bility and  is  consequently  deeply  hostile  to 
the  Communist.  "Hie  official  liberal  runs 
interference  for  the  Communist  with  a  sys- 
tem of  intellectual  evasion  and  subterfuge 
that  results  directly  from  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  square  a  superficial  and  optimistic 
creed  with  a  bitter  century. 

Many  contemporary  radicals  have  rejected 
these  sunny  meditations.  Silone,  Koestler, 
Malraux.  Nlebuhr.  Orwell.  Doe  Passos,  Hem- 
ingway. Macdonald;  the  very  names  sug- 
gest a  range  of  perceptions  and  anxieties 
unknown  to  the  columns  of  the  New  Re- 
public. In  this  new  version,  man  becomes  at 
once  greater  and  more  pitiable,  more  aspir- 
ing, and  more  frustrated,  more  hallowed, 
and  more  doomed.  This  image  stands  up 
l>etter  in  the  century  of  Buchenwald.  But 
the  men  who  are  possessed  by  it  are  still 
under  official  malediction  as  tired  lil>erals. 
Judases,  and  apostles  of  disillusion. 

If  you  believe  man  to  be  essentially  good, 
you  commit  yourseOf  to  the  endless  task  of 


explaining  why  he  does  not  always  behave 
that  way.  A  simple  way  out  Is  to  affirm 
that.  In  spite  of  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary, he  really  Is  performing  the  good.  In 
the  course  of  this  solution  the  liberal  intel- 
lectual generates  myths  which  he  cornea  to 
prefer  to  actualities,  especially  If  the  actu- 
alities are  uncomfortable  (as  they  usually 
are).  The  addiction  to  myth  is  of  course 
Increased  by  the  fact  that  the  liberal  has 
denied  himself  such  traditional  outlets  for 
credulity  as  religion. 

The  susceptibility  to  wlshfulness.  the  need 
for  the  sustaining  myth,  the  disbelief  In 
man's  urge  to  destroy — all  combine  to  re- 
duce the  capacity  for  critical  Judgment 
which  the  Intellectual's  detachment  from 
social  loyalties  should  confer  upon  him. 
This  is  the  real  trahlson  des  clercs.  Instead 
of  contributing  clarity,  logic,  and  rigorous 
Insistence  on  facts,  the  llfc>eral  intellectual 
has  been  more  and  more  devoting  his  In- 
genuity to  laminating  his  favorite  myths. 
He  has  failed  wretchedly  to  live  up  to  his 
obligation  to  provide  Intellectual  leadership. 

One  myth,  to  which  the  liberal  has  clung 
in  the  face  of  experience  with  the  imper- 
turbable ardor  of  an  early  Christian,  is  the 
mystique  of  the  proletariat.  This  myth, 
given  its  classical  form  by  Marx,  himself 
so  characteristically  a  t>ourgeol8  Intellectual, 
states  that  the  action  of  the  working  class 
will  overthrow  capitalist  tyranny  and  estab- 
lish by  temporary  dictatorship  a  classless 
society.  Its  app>eal  lies  partly  in  the  intel- 
lectual's sense  of  guilt  over  living  pleasantly 
by  his  wits  Instead  of  unpleasantly  by  his 
hands  partly  in  the  intellectual's  some- 
what feminine  fascination  with  the  rude 
and  muscular  power  of  the  proletariat, 
partly  in  the  intellectual's  desire  to  com- 
pensate for  his  own  sense  of  alienation  by 
immersing  himself  in  the  broad  maternal 
expanse  of  the  masses.  Worship  of  the  pro- 
letariat becomes  a  perfect  fulfillment  for  the 
frustrations  of  the  Intellectual. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  whole  story. 
There  was  considerable  prima  facie  support 
for  the  myth.  The  beginnings  of  trade 
union  organization  at  one  time  may  have 
promised  a  serious  future  for  an  organized 
proletariat.  But  there  is  no  point  in  keep- 
ing up  the  pretense  a  century  later.  The 
trade  union  movement  is  as  clearly  indig- 
enous to  the  capitalist  system  as  the  cor- 
poration Itself,  and  it  has  no  particular 
meaning  apart  from  that  system.  In  a  So- 
cialist society  its  functions  are  radically 
transformed:  it  becomes,  not  a  free  labw 
movement,  but  a  labor  front.  Even  in 
England,  as  Sir  Walter  Citrine  remarked  on 
Joining  the  Coal  Board,  strikes  can  no  longer 
be  trade  union  Instruments  In  a  nationalized 
industry.  Unions  Inevitably  become  organs 
for  disciplining  the  workers,  not  for  rep- 
resenting them. 

Indeed,  the  whole  conception  of  the  prole- 
tariat as  an  agency  of  change  Is  meaning- 
less. The  technical  necessity  for  organiza- 
tion Instantly  sets  In  motion  a  tendency 
toward  oligarchy;  separate  Interests  arise 
between  leadership  and  rank  and  file;  and  a 
working  class  committee  after  a  short  time 
will  stand  for.  not  the  working  class,  but  its 
own   bureaucratic    Instinct   for   survival. 

Moreover,  workers  as  a  mass  have  rarely 
had  the  Impulses  attributed  to  them  by 
Marxism.  They  too  often  believe  In  patriot- 
ism or  religion,  or  read  comic  strips,  go  to 
movies,  play  slot  machines  and  patronize 
taxi  dance  halls:  In  one  way  or  another, 
they  try  to  cure  their  discontent  by  narcotics 
rather  than  by  surgery.  Thus  they  are  rare- 
ly swept  by  the  proper  mass  emotions.  The 
general  strike  Is  in  principle  the  most  potent 
weapon  in  the  world,  but  It  always  remains 
potent  In  principle.  The  great  moment  for 
the  general  strike  was  perhaps  1914;  but. 
even  had  Jaurds  survived,  the  working  classes 
would  have  succumbed  to  the  bugle,  the  flag. 
and  the  military  parade.     Marx  recognized 


that  many  workers  were  not  Marxists  and  so 
Invented  a  classification  call^  the  Lumpen- 
IH-oletarlat  in  which  were  dumped  those  who 
did  not  live  up  to  theory.  Lenin  recognized 
this  too  and  so  Invented  a  disciplined  party 
which,  announcing  Itself  the  only  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  proletariat,  ruthlessly  shot 
down  dissenters.  No  country  has  more  spec- 
tacularly abandoned  a  belief  In  the  working 
class  than  the  U.S.SJI. 

For  these  various  reasons,  the  mystique  of 
the  working  class  has  faded  somewhat  since 
the  First  World  War.  In  its  place  has  arisen 
a  new  mystique,  more  radiant  and  palpable, 
and  exercising  the  same  fascinations  of  pow- 
er and  guilt;  the  mystique  of  the  U-SjSH. 
Each  success  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
ferred new  delights  on  those  possessed  of  the 
need  for  prostration  and  frightened  of  the 
responsibilities  of  decision.  In  a  world  which 
makes  very  little  sense,  these  emotions  are 
natural  enough.  But  surrender  to  them  de- 
stroys the  capacity  for  clear  Intellectual 
leadership  which  ought  to  be  the  liberal's 
function  in  the  wo^'ld.  In  an  exact  sense. 
Soviet  Russia  has  become  the  opiate  of  the 
Intellectuals. 

THE    COtTNTEWUEVOLUTION     OF     TH« 
SOVHT    UNION 

The  capitalist  death-wtsh  and  the  liberal 
treachery  are  more  or  less  unconscious  ob- 
stacles to  a  tranquil  passage  to  socialism. 
The  role  of  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  highly  Intelligent,  purposefxil,  and 
determined.  The  U.S5.R.  perceives  clearly 
that  the  most  deadly  foe  of  communism  Is  not 
the  reactionary,  whose  blind  folly  will  only 
speed  the  disintegration  of  his  own  society. 
The  serious  enemy  Is  really  the  radical  demo- 
crat who  proposes  to  solve  the  problems  of 
unemployment  and  want  without  enslaving 
the  masses  and  setting  up  a  police  state. 

So  long  as  Churchill  lived  In  Downing 
Street.  Moscow  knew  that  Britain  offered  no 
competition  In  the  struggle  for  Europe.  But 
the  victory  of  the  Labor  Party  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1945  brought  new  hope  to  all  the 
people  of  Europe  who  still  had  freedom  of 
ix>litlcal  expression.  It  signalized  an  alter- 
native to  Moscow  which  promised  the  same 
economic  advantages — and  with  political  lib- 
erty in  place  of  the  NKVD.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  U.S£.R.  stepped  up  its  attack 
on  the  Socialist  parties  and  began  Its  con- 
certed policy  of  hammering  at  the  weak 
points,  strategic  and  ideological,  of  the  al- 
ready crumbling  British  Empire. 

The  Communist  war  against  the  Second 
International  has  been  a  brilliant  success. 
The  Social  Democratic  parties  of  Europe  have 
remained  steadfast  in  their  traditions  of  cau- 
tion, feebleness,  and  Inactivity.  They  appear 
to  be  doomed  today,  because  the  working 
class  does  not  trust  their  determination  to 
carry  out  reforms,  and  the  middle  class  does 
not  trust  their  determination  to  resist  com- 
munism. When  the  Communists  do  succeed 
in  finally  absorbing  or  destro3ring  the  Social- 
ists, they  will  have  virtually  attained  their 
objective  of  destroying  the  center  and  reduc- 
ing the  alternatives  to  the  red  and  the  black. 
The  crime  of  the  U5.S.R.  against  the  world  is 
Its  determination  to  make  experiments  In 
libertarian  socialism  Impossible. 

What  are  the  motives  of  the  Soviet  cam- 
paign against  the  West?  "The  trouble  with 
Russia."  Schumpeter  has  observed  with  con- 
siderable truth,  "Is  not  that  she  Is  Socialist 
but  that  she  Is  Russia."  If  the  Romanovs 
had  pushed  through  Industrialization  and 
ridden  out  its  political  consequences,  Russia 
would  be  confronting  the  world  with  much 
the  same  immediate  problems  of  expansion — 
with  the  same  thrusts  into  Western  Europe, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Middle  EUist,  and 
China.  But  Czarlst  Russia  would  not  have 
been  able  to  multiply  Its  national  strength 
with  the  tremendous  political  weapon  of 
communism. 

The  exception  makes  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
ference.   Imperial  Russia  could  be  dealt  with 
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like  Imperial  Germany;  Ita  objectives  would 
have  been  inherently  limited  by  the  clash 
of  one  nationalism  with  another.  But 
nazlsm  gave  Germany  a  potent  Ideological 
weapon,  and  communism  Is  Infinitely  more 
exportable  than  nazlsm.  As  a  social  faith,  It 
can  penetrate  to  every  corner  of  the  world 
and  rally  it8"flfth  colximns  wherever  Injustice 
and  poverty  exist.  Communism  gives  R\is- 
slan  expansionism  its  warhead.  On  a  pre- 
arranged signal,  the  Riisslan  drive  can  ex- 
plode Internally  In  every  country  on  the 
globe. 

Russian  national  objectives  are  limited; 
Communist  International  objectives  are  not. 
Experience  has  shown  that  a  nation  can  sus- 
tain unlimited  objectives  for  only  a  limited 
time.  The  fervor  of  a  crusade  wears  a  peo- 
ple out;  after  a  time  the  country  relapses 
from  the  messiah  business  Into  its  national 
routine.  The  problem  is  to  prevent  the  So- 
viet Union  from  breaking  out  of  the  reserva- 
tion during  Its  period  of  messianic  intoxi- 
cation. 

THX  ROUE  or  THE  ARMED  TRUCK 

British  policy  under  Chamberlain  presents 
a  model  of  how  not  to  luidertake  a  campaign 
of  containment.  The  VB.  is  faced  with  the 
same  situation  today,  only  the  geographical 
margins  of  tolerance  are  greater  with  the 
UJS.SJI.  than  they  ever  were  with  Germany. 
Reduced  to  its  fundamentals,  the  American 
problem  Is  to  arrange  the  equilibrium  of 
forces  In  the  world  so  that,  at  every  given 
moment  of  decision,  the  Soviet  general  staff 
will  decide  against  aggressions  that  might 
provoke  a  general  war  on  the  ground  that 
they  present  too  great  a  military  risk.  At 
the  same  time,  the  U.S.  must  not  succwnb 
to  demands  for  an  antl-Sovlet  crvisade  nor 
permit  reactionaries  in  the  buffer  states  to 
precipitate  conflicts  In  defense  of  their  own 
obsolete  prerogatives.  Fascism  has  receded, 
but  It  has  not  disappeared. 

The  United  States  must  maintain  a  pre- 
ctu-lous  balance  between  a  complete  readiness 
to  repel  Soviet  aggression  beyond  a  certain 
limit  and  complete  determination  to  demon- 
strate within  this  limit  no  aggressive  U.S. 
Intentions  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  It  must 
commit  Itself,  economically,  politically,  and 
militarily,  to  the  maintenance  of  this  bal- 
ance over  a  long  period.  Given  sufficient 
time,  the  Soviet  Internal  tempo  will  slow 
down.  The  ruling  class  will  become  less  rlsk- 
mlnded.  more  seciirity  minded.  Greater 
vested  Interests  will  develop  In  the  existing 
order;  Russia  Itself  will  begin  to  fear  the 
revolutionary  tendencies  which  modern  war 
trails  In  its  wake.  The  squabbles  between 
the  Galileans  and  the  ultramontanes  will 
dilute  the  ardor  of  national  Communist  par- 
ties; they  too  will  develop  stakes  in  an  exist- 
ing national  order.  If  only  In  order  to  hold 
on  to  a  mass  following.  At  the  same  time, 
U.S.  backing  to  the  parties  of  the  non-Com- 
munist left  and  U.S.  support  for  vast  pro- 
grams of  economic  reconstruction  may  go  far 
toward  removing  the  conditions  of  want, 
hunger,  and  economic  insecurity  which  are 
constant  invitations  to  Soviet  expansion. 

Can  the  United  States  conceive  and  Initi- 
ate so  subtle  a  policy?  Though  the  secret 
has  been  kept  pretty  much  from  the  readers 
of  the  I'beral  press,  the  State  Department 
has  been  proceeding  for  some  time  some- 
what along  these  lines.  Both  Byrnes  and 
Marshall  have  perceived  the  essential  need — 
to  be  firm  without  being  rancoroiu,  to  check 
Soviet  expansion  without  making  unlimited 
conunltments  to  an  antl-Sovlet  cr\isade,  to 
Invoke  power  to  counter  power  without  en- 
gaging In  senseless  Intimidation,  to  encour- 
age the  growth  of  the  democratic  left.  The 
performance  has  often  fallen  below  the  con- 
ception; but  the  direction  has  been  correct. 
Men  like  Ben  Cohen.  Dean  Acheson,  Charles 
Bohlen  have  tried  to  work  out  details  and 
whip  up  support  for  this  admittedly  risky 
program. 


It  Is  risky.  It  may  at  any  moment  t\unble 
over  Into  the  ideological  crusade.  In  addi- 
tion, its  proponents  must  combat  the  death- 
wish  of  the  capitalists,  as  exemplified  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  the  befuddlement  of  the  fel- 
low travelers^as  exemplified  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
both  of  AThom  unite  in  opposing  a  poU,cy  of 
resistance  to  Soviet  expansion.  The 
triumph  ol  either  the  Kennedy  or  the  Wal- 
lace views,  Lf  there  is  much  difference  be- 
tween them,  would  mean  the  triumph  of 
the  radical  expansionists  In  the  Politburo, 
for  it  would  remove  all  present  obstacles 
to  the  Soviet  conquest  of  Europe. 

But  can  the  United  States  embark  on  any 
program  of  resistance  to  Soviet  expansion 
without  Itself  moving  toward  fascism? 
There  Is  certainly  a  short-run  tendency  In 
critical  situations  toward  reliance  on  re- 
actionaries as  counter  to  Conununists,  be- 
cause they  are  the  only  people  who  can 
match  violence  with  violence.  In  a  divided 
land  like  China  or  Greece  the  non-Commu- 
nist left,  men  who  believe  In  debate  and 
civil  liberty,  cannot  stand  up  for  long  against 
men.  whether  of  the  extxeme  right  or  of  the 
extreme  left,  who  believe  in  rifles. 

But  over  the  long  term  the  United  States 
cannot  develop  a  dependence  on  the  right, 
if  only  because  the  right  is  a  bad  practical 
Investment.  A  program  of  containment  re- 
quires a  ring  of  stable  and  satisfied  countries 
around  Russia — countries  whose  internal 
well-being  provides  a  first  line  of  defense 
against  Conununist  penetration.  At  this 
stage  in  the  world's  history,  the  right  cannot 
provide  such  governments.  The  very  logic 
of  events  may  force  even  a  right-wing  gov- 
ernment In  this  country  to  support  left- 
wing  governments  abroad,  Jiist  as  the  Tru- 
man government  Is  entertaining  the  thought 
of  giving  Greece  the  New  Deal  it  has  driven 
out  of  Washington.  Far  from  leading  to 
fascism  at  home,  a  program  of  containment 
may  after  a  certain  period  lead  to  greater 
power  for  American  labor.  Just  as  It  was 
necessary  to  bribe  the  business  conununity 
to  take  part  in  the  struggle  against  fascism, 
BO  It  may  be  necessary  to  bribe  the  labor 
movement  to  take  part  in  a  struggle  against 
communism.  Whatever  else  may  be  said 
about  a  "permanent  war  economy,"  at  least 
wages  are  high,  employment  Is  full,  and  the 
economy  Is  relatively  stable  and  productive. 

All  this  presupposes,  of  course,  that 
Marshall  has  not  only  the  ability  to  develop 
his  policy  but  also  the  backing  to  carry  it 
out.  The  backing,  rather  than  the  policy 
itself,  presents  the  serious  question.  A 
democracy  is  politically  unreliable  at  best; 
the  American  democracy  is  notoriously  unre- 
liable on  all  questions  of  maintaining  a  con- 
tinuous foreign  policy.  Between  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  capitalists,  the  confusion 
of  the  intellectuals,  and  the  Impotence  of  the 
working  class,  there  may  arise  a  state  of  ir- 
resolution which  produces  a  political 
vacuum;  and  a  political  vacuum  Inevitably 
attracts  activists — gangsters,  terrorists,  and 
totalitarlans. 

At  this  point  the  responsibility  of  the  in- 
tellectual becomes  manifest.  Some  one 
must  serve  as  the  custodian  of  honesty  and 
clarity  in  a  turbulent  and  stricken  society. 
Some  one  miut  restore  a  serious  sense  of 
the  value  of  facts,  of  the  integrity  of  reason, 
of  devotion  to  truth.  Some  one  must  pro- 
vide Intellectual  leadership.  As  capitalism 
crtmibles  through  the  world,  we  know  that 
any  path  which  can  preserve  peace  and  free- 
dom is  narrow  and  hazardous.  0\u  instru- 
ments must  be  as  precise  as  possible,  oiu- 
analysis  as  dispassionate,  our  conclusions  as 
honest  and  objective  as  we  can  make  them. 
One  false  step  may  plunge  the  world  into 
atomic  war  or  deliver  it  into  totalitarian 
darkness. 

The  Intellectual  must  not  be  deflected  from 
his  responsibility  by  inherited  dogma.  It  is 
clear  today  that  Marx's  method  was  often 
better  than  his  own  application  of  it.    Ex- 


perience is  a  better  master  than  any  sacred 
text.  The  experience  of  a  centxiry  has  shown 
that  neither  the  capitalists  nor  the  workers 
are  so  tough  and  purposeful  as  Marx  antici- 
pated; that  their  mutual  bewilderment  and 
inertia  leave  the  way  open  for  some  other 
group  to  serve  as  the  instriiment  of  change; 
that  when  the  polltician-manager-intellec- 
tuai  tjrpe — the  New  Dealer — is  intelligent  and 
decisive,  he  can  get  society  to  move  Just 
fast  enough  for  It  to  escape  breaking  up 
under  the  weight  of  its  own  contradictions; 
but  that,  when  no  one  provides  Intellectual 
leadership  within  the  frame  of  gradualism, 
then  the  professional  revolutionist  will  fill 
the  vacuum  and  establish  a  harder  and  more 
ruthless  regime  than  the  decadent  one  he 
displaces;  and  that  the  Communist  revolu- 
tionist Is  winning  out  over  the  Fascist  and 
is  today  In  alliance  with  an  expanding  world 
power  which  will  bring  every  kind  of  external 
pressure  to  bloc  the  movement  toward  dem- 
ocratic socialism. 

These  seem  to  me  the  actualities  of  the 
day.  If  their  acceptance  means  discarding 
Marx,  let  us  by  all  means  discard  Marx. 
Too  much  left-wing  political  thinking  Is  a 
form  of  scholasticism.  We  must  make  our 
own  prognosis.  If  you  say  that  the  intel- 
lectual Is  a  frail  reed  upon  which  to  lean, 
you  are  probably  guilty  of  understatement. 
But  at  least  serious  thinking  Is  his  Job. 
Let  him  work  at  it  for  a  time.  He  is  more 
likely  to  escape  from  his  confusion  than 
the  capitalist  from  his  Irresponsibility  or 
the  worker  from  his  impotence.  Serious  in- 
tellectual direction  may  give  our  politics  a 
cogency  and  a  firmness  which  will  maintain 
the  equilibrium  of  forces  and  avert  the  war 
with  Russia.  If  we  can  avoid  this  war.  If  we 
can  contain  the  counterrevolution  of  the 
U.S.SJI.  within  clearly  marked  limits,  we 
have  a  good  chance  to  test  the  possibilities  of 
a  peaceful  transition  Into  a  not  undemo- 
cratic socialism.  But.  If  our  leadership  and 
determination  falter,  neither  democracy,  so- 
cialism, nor  anything  else  will  have  any 
more  of  a  future  than  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disaprreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  On  page  8, 
line  14.  insert: 

"Sbc.  112.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
in  the  administration  of  these  funds  great 
attention  and  consideration  should  be  given 
to  those  nations  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofTer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
Senate  numbered  20  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  27;  On  page  14, 
line  3.  insert  "or  (B)  a  certification  by  the 
President  that  he  has  forbidden  the  furnish- 
ing thereof  pursuant  to  such  request  and  his 
reason  for  so  doing." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  37  and  conc\ir  therein 
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with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  "or  (B)  a  certification 
by  the  President,  personally,  that  he  has  for- 
bidden the  furnishing  thereof  pursuant  to 
such  request  and  his  reason  for  so  doing". 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  MkaokrI. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senate  viti- 
ates the  action  taken  by  the  House  when. 
I  believe  almost  unanimously,  the  House 
adopted  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  fMr.  Hardy] 
to  the  appropriations  bill  to  use  the 
p>ower  of  the  purse  in  obtaining  docu- 
ments from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  particularly  from  the  OfQce 
of  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance, 
relating  to  expenditure  of  foreign  aid 
fimds. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  merely  restored  to 
the  bill  before  the  House  something 
which  had  been  in  the  law  ever  sind  the 
OflSce  of  Insijector  General  and  Comp- 
troller of  the  State  Department  was  cre- 
ated. It  is  true  the  language  was  not 
Identical,  but  the  purpose  was  the  same. 
The  only  change  in  the  language  offered 
this  year  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia was  of  a  perfecting  nature. 

The  Senate  added  an  escape  clause, 
which  I  call  the  Presidential  escape 
clause,  providing  that  the  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance,  would  not 
have  to  honor  a  request  for  information 
from  the  Congress  or  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  provided  the  President 
would  certify  that  he  had  forbidden  the 
information  to  be  given. 

In  other  words,  the  Senate  emascu- 
lated the  provision  with  teeth  in  it  for 
which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hardy]  has  been  fighting  for  years  to 
uphold  the  power  oS  Congress  to  find  out 
what  happens  to  public  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
matter.  It  is  a  matter  of  upholding  the 
power  and  the  prectipe  of  the  Congress 
as  one  of  the  three  great  coordinate 
branches  of  our  Government.  Every 
Member  of  this  House,  regardless  of  po- 
litical affiliation,  should  be  Jealous  of 
the  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  body 
of  which  he  is  a  member. 

To  the  extent  that  bureaucrats  are 
enabled  to  insulate  their  spending  of 
public  monies  and  their  exercise  of  func- 
tions and  powers  delegated  to  them  by 
the  Congress  from  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Congress  and  the  General  Accounting 
OfSce.  we  strengther  the  bureaucracy, 
we  weaken  the  Congress,  and  we  deprive 
the  Congress  of  knowledge  about  the 
public  business  necessary  to  intelligent 
legislative  decisions  in  granting  power 
and  appropriating  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 


Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Meader]  call- 
ing attention  to  this.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment which  the  House  ought  to  turn 
down.    I  shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man that  we  attempted  to  settle  this  is- 
sue in  conference,  in  line  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hardy  amendment.  We 
did  add  the  word  "personally"  so  that 
it  would  conform  with  the  authorizing 
legislation.  I  want  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have  supported  the  Hardy 
amendment  in  the  past,  and  I  shall  sup- 
port it  in  the  future.  But  when  you 
come  to  the  question  of  making  prog- 
ress in  conference  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  bill  as  controversial  and 
as  important  as  this  one,  somewhere 
along  the  way  you  must  give  now  and 
then.  I  think  the  gentleman  under- 
stands, as  I  do,  that  if  we  had  written 
In  the  language  suggested.  In  all  prob- 
ability, until  such  time  as  something 
more  positive  could  have  been  worked 
out.  the  President  would  have — or,  I 
am  assuming  that  he  would  have — in- 
formed the  department  heads  to  ignore 
the  requests.  I  hope  that  next  year  we 
will  get  this  bill  far  enough  in  advance 
so  we  can  perfect  this  type  of  provision, 
Instead  of  attempting  to  write  the  bill 
on  the  last  day;  that  we  may  have  time 
to  work  it  out.  if  it  requires  6  weeks.  8 
weeks  or  10  weeks,  in  order  to  have  right 
prevail. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  As  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  p>ositlon,  he 
agrees  that  this  is  a  good  and  necessary 
amendment? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  mean  the  Hardy  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     Yes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  record  speaks 
for  itself.  I  have  been  supporting  the 
Hardy  amendment  for  years.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  brought  back, 
in  the  circumstances,  the  very  best  bill 
that  it  was  possible  to  work  out.  Cer- 
tainly, we  had  to  recede  to  some  extent, 
but  in  this  matter  we  did  add  one  word, 
"p>ersonally,"  which  makes  it  comply 
with  the  law.  But  the  President  him- 
self must  sign  that  certification. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
only  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  en- 
able the  House  to  learn  hov  much  money 
is  spent;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is'  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
without  the  amendment  we  cannot  get 
the  information  as  to  when,  where,  how, 
or  by  whom  the  billions  are  spent,  can 
we? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  my  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Then 
why  should  we  not  reject  the  amend- 
ment rather  than  recede  and  concur? 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  way  to  maintain  a  position 
every  time  in  these  conferences?  If  so. 
will  the  gentlemsm  impart  that  knowl- 
edge to  me  next  year? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  have 
been  confronted  with  this  or  a  similar 
situation  for  25  years,  and  the  other 
body  has  told  us  what  to  do.  Until  we 
insist  upon  our  rights  we  will  be  pushed 
around. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  other  body  has 
not  told  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
what  to  do.  If  the  gentleman  will  look 
at  the  record  he  will  find  that  to  be  a 
statement  of  fact.  I  do  not  think  they 
tell  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  what 
to  do,  either. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]  and 
his  conferees  for  the  work  they  have 
done.  Nevertheless.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Those 
responsible  for  waste  or  inefBciency  must 
be  discharged,  a  system  of  strict  ac- 
counting established,  if  we  are  ever  to 
get  eflBciency  or  prevent  corruption  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  billions  we  appro- 
priate for  foreign  aid — mutual  security. 
Something  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Hardy]  has  been  trying  to  do  for 
several  years.  Which  he  cannot  do  im- 
less  he  can  force  the  needed  facts  out 
of  the  executive  departments. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Fulton)  there 
were — ayes  116.  noes  55. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present.  The  Door- 
keeper will  close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  will  notify  absent  Members,  and 
the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  152.  nays  119,  present  1,  not 
voting  162,  as  follows: 


Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Harding 

Healey 

Hechler 

HoUand 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  CalU. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kowalskt 

Lane 

Lankford 

Leslnski 

Lindsay 

McCormack 

McDowell 

McFall 

Madden 


[Roll  No.  231 

YEAS— 152 

Abbltt 

Conte 

Addabbo 

Corbett 

Addonlzlo 

Curtis,  Masn. 

Albert 

Daddarlo 

Andrews 

Dawson 

Arends 

Delaney 

Ashley 

Denton 

Aucblncloss 

Dlggs 

Avery 

Dlngell 

Bailey 

Donobue 

Baldwin 

Doyle 

Barrett 

Dulski 

Barry 

Dwyer 

Beckworth 

^dmondson 

BlatnUc 

Elliott 

Boland 

Ellsworth 

Boiling 

Everett 

Bolton 

Fallon 

Bonner 

Parbeteln 

Bra<lema.s 

'Pinnegan 

Brewster 

Pogarty 

Broomfield 

Forrester 

Burke,  Mass. 

Prledel 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Cahlll 

Gary 

Cannon 

Olalmo 

Chenoweth 

Gilbert 

Clark 

Oranahan 

Coad 

Grant 

Cohelan 

Gray 
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liacnuson 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Matthews 

Merrow 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Mills 
MoeUer 
Mcxjrhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcber 
Nix 

O'Brien,  Dl. 
O'Brien.  N.Y. 
O'Hara,  m. 
O'Hara,  Iifich. 
Olaen 
CNeUl 


Alexander 
Anderson, 

Minn. 
Aabbroolc 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baker 
Basa.  N^. 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Betts 
BUtch 
Bow 
Bray 

Bromwell 
Brooks 
Brown 
BroyhUl 
Bnice 
Bxirleson 
Casey 

Ch&mberlaln 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Dague 
Davia, 

Jamea  C. 
Dole 

Domlnlck 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Pelghan 
Fenton 
Plsher 
Ford 

Fountain 
Fulton 
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Passman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfoet 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Price 

Pudnakl 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowaki 

Ryan 

St.  Oermain 

Schwengel 

Seely-Brown 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

NATS— 118 

Gathlngs 

Oavin 

Doodling 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Haley 

Hardy 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoffman,  ni. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Huddleaton 

HuU 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Keama 

Keith 

KUgore 

King.  N.Y. 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

McCuUoch 

McMUlan 

McVey 

Mack 

Mallllard 

Mathlas 

Header 

MUIlken 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

PRESENT — 1 
Davis,  John  W. 

NOT  VOTma— 162 


Smith.  Iowa 

Spence 

Stafford 

Staggma 

Steed 

Stratton 

Taber 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Wallhaiiser 

Wlckersham 

WUlis 

Yates 

Zablockl 


Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Morris 
Morse 
Mosher 
NorreU 
Nygaard 
O'Konskl 
Ostertag 
Pillion 
Poff 
Randall 
Ray 
Reece 
Rivera,  B.C. 
Roblson 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Roudebush 
Rousselot 
Rutherford 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Schneebell 
Schwelker 
Scran  ton 
Selden 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
81  bed 

Smith,  Va. 
Taylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Walter 
Whalley 
Whltener 
Whltten 
WUson,  Ind. 
Wlnstead 
Wright 


Abemethy 
Adair 

Alford 

Alger 

Anderson,  HI. 

Aniuso 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Base.  Tenn. 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Bell 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Berry 

Boggs 

Boykln 

Breeding 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Car«»y 

Cederberg 

Caller 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cook 

Cooley 

Conn  an 

CurtU.  Mo. 

Daniels 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dent 

Derounian 


Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dodey 

Dom 

Durno 

Evlns 

Faacell 

Plndley 

Pino 

Flood 

Flynt 

Frazier 

Prellnghuysen 

Garland 

Garmatz 

Glenn 

Ooodell 

Grtflln 

Griffiths 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hansen 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hleatand 

Hoeven 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Horan 


Hoemer 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Md. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karth 

Kilburn 

King.  Utah 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Llbonati 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McDonough 

Mclntlre 

McSween 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mason 

May 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

culler,  N.Y. 

Montoya 

Moore 

Morrison 

M0f<3 

Moulder 

Multer 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Osmers 

Patmaa 


Pelly 

Pllcher 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Powell 

Qule 

Babaut 

Rains 

ReUel 

ReuBS 

Blehlman 

RUey 

Rodino 

Rooney 

Roush 

St.  George 

Santangelo 

Saund 


Schenck 
Scherer 
Scott 

BlKXt 

Slkea 

Slier 

Stsk 

suck 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Mtss. 

Springer 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J 


Tollefson 

Tupper 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  ZtLUdt 

Vinson 

Watts 

Weaver 

WeU 

Westland 

Wharton 

Widnall 

WUllams 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Yoving 

Younger 

Zelenko 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   foUowing 
I>airs: 

Until  further  notice: 

lix.  John  W.  Davis  with  Mr.  Gorman. 
Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Rlehlman. 
Mr.  Boykin  with  Ii4r.  PeUy. 
Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Moore. 
Mr.  Buckley  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 
Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Slier. 
Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Tupper. 
Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Wharton. 
Mr.  WlUlams  with  Mr.  Younger. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Mlsstsalppl  with  Mr.  Scherer. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Mason. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Mclntlre. 
Mr.  UbonaU  with  Mr.  Kyi. 
Mr.  Clem  Miller  with  Mr.  Judd. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Mo68  with  Mr.  Grlflln. 
Mr.  Conasin  with  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  King  of  Utah,  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Ikard  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Qule. 
Mr.  Dent  of  Pennsylvania  with  Ur.  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  California. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 
Mr.  Stephens  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  California. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Hubert  with  Mrs.  May. 

Riley  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Watts  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Evlns  with  Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Rabaut  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Chlperfleld. 

Rooney  with  Mr.  CurtU  of  Missouri. 

Loser  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Masaachu- 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
setts. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky  with  Mr.  Horan. 

B4rs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr.  Hlestand. 

Mr  Roush  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Saund  with  Mrs.  Church. 

Mr  DanleU  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Frazier  with  Mr.  Becker. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  HarrU  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Mlssoiiri  with  Mr.  Derounian. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  McDonough. 

Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  KUbum. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mrs.  Wels. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Durao. 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr  Multer  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  minoU. 

Mr  Poage  with  Mr.  Harrison  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana 

Mr  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Halpera. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Moulder  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 


Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  LouUlana  with  Mr. 
Schenck. 

Mr.  Santangelo  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Bfr.  aUk  with  Mr.  Springer. 

ifr.  Ai|>lnall  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Tollefson. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Osmer. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Westland. 

Mr.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Co«- 
MANl.  I  was  present  and  voted  "no." 
Had  he  been  present,  he  would  have 
voted  "aye."  I  therefore  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  PASSMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


TAKING  THE  BILL  H.R.   9169  FROM 
THE      SPEAKER'S      TABLE      AND 
SENDING  IT  TO  CONFERENCE 
Mr.    SMITH    of    Virginia,    from    the 
Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing privileged  resoluUon  (H.  Res.  479 
Rept.  No.  1271),  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

Kesolved,  That  Inunediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  thU  resolution  the  bill  (H.R. 
9169)  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  be.  and  the  same  hereby  is. 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  Uble.  to  the  end 
that  the  Senate  amendments  be.  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  disagreed  to  and  that  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  be,  and 
the  same  U  hereby,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  479  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  now  consider 
House  Resolution  479? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
House  agreed  to  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 479. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  make  this  as  brief 
as  I  can.  Some  ot  the  Members  of  the 
House  may  not  have  been  present  when 
the  incident  arose  which  made  this  rule 
desirable.  However,  this  relates  to  the 
bill  that  has  just  been  passed  by  the 
Senate,  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  As  the  bill  came  back  to 
the  House,  it  had  some  items  in  it  that 
Members  did  not  feel  ought  to  be  con- 
tained therein.  Tliere  was  one  item  in 
particular  that  raised  a  good  deal  of  ire 
here  in  the  House. 

We  had  up  this  morning,  for  instance, 
this  item  of  about  $5  million  for  im- 
pacted school  aid  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Ij 

We  had  it  in  ttie  conference  report 
several  days  ago  and  it  was  defeated.  It 
went  back  to  the  other  body  and  came 
back  again  and  today,  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 
the  House  again  rejected  that  item. 

I  voted  for  the  conference  report.  I 
voted  for  the  item.  But  this  is  not  any 
way  to  run  a  railroad.  It  comes  back  this 
afternoon  with  that  item  inserted  by 
the  other  body  and  is  again  presented 
to  us  on  the  same  day. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  some  other 
minor  items  of  a  similar  character  that 
were  taken  out  of  conference  reports  and 
put  back  in.  Therefore,  many  Members 
of  the  House  felt  that  they  would  like  to 
know  just  what  was  going  to  be  done 
about  this  before  they  agreed  to  any 
more  conferences. 

I  shall  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thomas],  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  who  will 
be  our  man  on  the  conference  that  is  ex- 
pected to  take  place.  I  am  sure  he  can 
give  reassurances  as  to  these  items  that 
should  come  out  and  probably  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  should  like 
to  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas!. 
Will  the  gentleman  be  good  enough  to 
advise  the  House  what  we  may  hope  for 
when  this  bill  goes  to  conference? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
other  than  that  I  personally  voted,  as 
the  House  did  twice,  on  this  matter. 
My  guess  is  that  the  majority  of  your 
conferees  voted  against  this  item.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  would  he  proper  for 
me  to  say  anything  more  than  to  tell 
you  that  I  doubt  that  that  item  will  be 
back  here  when  it  comes  over. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  understand  that  the 
Senate  inserted  some  legislation  in  this 
bill  providing  for  appropriations  in  con- 
templation of  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion that  was  not  considered.  Have  I  the 
assurance  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  his  conferees  will  not  agree  to  legis- 
lation written  in  this  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  will  say  to  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Pennsylvania 
that  it  would  be  in  violation  of  all  the 
rules  of  the  House;  there  is  no  author- 


ization for  it  cmd  it  ought  to  go  out  the 
window  without  any  further  ado. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  understand  that,  but 
it  has  been  done  before. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gmtleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  A  brief  study  of  the  con- 
ference report,  I  notice,  shows  two  sub- 
stantial items  that  have  been  added  by 
the  other  body  because  of  the  recent 
passage  of  the  Mexican  labor  bill,  one 
item  for  $429,000  and  another  item  for 
$534,000,  a  total  of  approximately  $1 
million. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  if  that  is 
the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  ap- 
propriated over  the  years  for  this  pro- 
gram, or  does  that  reflect  an  increase? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  As  soon  as  we  can  get 
this  rule  adopted  the  committee  is  going 
to  take  a  look  at  two  or  three  of  those 
items.  They  were  put  in  by  the  other 
body  without  our  having  an  opportunity 
to  look  them  over.  We  are  going  to  look 
them  over  and  we  are  going  to  do  the 
best  we  can. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  have  impUcit  faith  in 
the  gentleman's  ability  to  negotiate  these 
items  and  state  the  case  of  the  House. 
Are  those  items  that  have  been  previ- 
ously appropriated,  or  are  they  about 
the  same? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  could  only  give  the 
gentleman  my  best  guess  on  the  subject. 
I  think  they  are. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  thinks 
they  are  about  the  same. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  the  conference  report 
contains  an  increase  in  the  clerk  hire  for 
the  other  body? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  one  I  can 
answer  positively:  $532,000,  $5,000  per 
Senator.  I  have  not  found  out  what  the 
other  $32,000  is  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  that  in  the  bUl  as 
it  came  over  to  the  House? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  only  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
supergrade  bill  that  went  through  the 
House  there  was  included  an  increase 
in  pay  for  staff  members  of  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  on  that  conference,  and  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  vigorously 
opposed  it,  and  I  am  sure  would  have 
held  up  the  conference  on  the  bill  had 
that  item  not  been  stricken  out.  This 
is  not  at  all  fair  for  them  to  now  turn 
around  a  few  days  later  and  put  in  this 
bill  an  increase  in  pay  for  their  staffs. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  see  to  it  that 
this  item  comes  out  of  the  bill,  among 
many  others,  because  only  as  late  as 
3  or  4  days  ago  they  turned  the  House 
down  flatly  on  any  increase  in  pay  for 
certain  members  of  our  staffs. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Tell  us  more  about 
that.  If  I  understand  the  gentleman 
correctly,  that  violates  the  longtime  ex- 
isting rule  of  comity  between  the  t)odies. 
Will  the  gentleman  give  us  a  little  more 
detail  on  that?  I  am  surprised  to  get 
that  information,  but  I  welcome  it. 


Mr.  GROSS.  There  was  a  provision 
in  the  so-called  supergrade  bill  which 
provided  for  an  increase  in  pay  for  a 
limited  number  of  committee  staff  per- 
sonnel in  the  House. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    That  is  different. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  went  out  in  con- 
ference because  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  refused  to  accept  it.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
James  C.  Davis]  will  corroborate  what 
I  said.  He  is  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  handled  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  has  said. 

Mr.  GROSS.    There  is  no  difference. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Something  that  af- 
fects every  Member  of  this  House  and 
every  Member  of  the  other  body;  under 
a  longstanding  rule  neither  interferes 
with  the  other. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  submit  that  Members 
of  the  other  body  interfered  only  a  few 
days  ago. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, the  chairmafi  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, has  explained  the  situation  that 
confronts  us.  The  Rules  Committee  did 
meet.  It  did  grant  a  rule  to  send  this 
bill  to  conference.  This  resolution  was 
r^x>rted  with  the  understanding,  of 
course,  that  it  would  take  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  adopt  it. 

Statements  were  made  on  behalf  of 
the  minority  and  by  some  Members  of 
the  majority  that  before  the  resolution 
was  brought  to  the  floor  for  considera- 
tion we  should  hold  conferences  with 
those  Members  who  will  be  designated 
as  members  of  the  conference  committee 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  would 
attempt  to  sustain  the  position  of  the 
House  on  some  of  these  amendments 
that  were  placed  in  this  bill. 

The  other  body,  contrary  to  the  usual 
procedure,  I  can  assure  you.  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  explained,  placed 
one  of  those  items  in  the  bill  30  minutes 
after  the  House  for  the  second  time  had 
rejected  the  $5  million  item  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  take  care  of  the 
schools  here  imder  the  so-called  Public 
Law  874.  They  put  that  in  the  bill 
within  30  minutes  after  the  House  for 
the  second  time  had  rejected  it  by  a  2- 
to-1  vote.  It  was  put  in  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  authorization  for  all 
appropriations  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  only  $32  million,  of  which  $30 
million  has  already  been  appropriated, 
and  therefore  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  at  least  under  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

Let  me  also  say  to  you,  in  that  bill 
there  were  inserted  items  by  the  other 
body,  that  is,  in  the  pending  legislation, 
items  that  had  been  included  in  other 
appropriation  bills,  which  had  come 
before  the  House,  and  the  other  body 
had  gone  to  conference,  and  the  amend- 
ments or  the  items  had  been  rejected 
by  the  conferees,  and  the  conference  re- 
port rejecting  those  items  had  been 
adopted  by  the  House  and  by  the  other 
body.  In  spite  of  all  that,  the  items 
were  reinstated  in  this  particular  bill. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the   House   must   stand   upon   its   own 
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rights  and  protect  its  own  privileges  and 
its  own  positions  in  connection  with 
these  appropriation  bills  because  under 
the  Constitution,  as  you  know,  these  ap- 
propriation measures  should  originate 
in  the  House.  Yet,  slowly  over  the 
years  we  have  seen  a  continual  attrition 
or  wearing  away  of  the  rights  of  this 
body  by  the  actions  of  the  other  body  on 
appropriation  bills. 

I  would  like,  if  I  may,  for  a  moment 
or  so  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  TaberI,  the  ranking  Member 
on  our  side  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations if  he  will  state  just  what  his 
understanding  of  the  present  situation  is 
and  what  he  believes  the  position  of  the 
House  conferees  on  these  particular  mat- 
ters will  be  in  connection  with  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  TABER.  There  was  about  $570 
million  in  the  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House. 
The  other  body  has  added  $200  million  to 
it.  Some  of  the  items  that  they  put  in 
are  decidedly  questionable.  I  could  not 
vote  for  this  school  proposition  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  is  illegal  and 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  larcency. 
But  the  other  items  would  have  to  be 
considered  on  their  merits  as  we  get  to 
them.  I  have  looked  over  the  list  of  the 
items  in  the  report  we  have  available  of 
the  Senate  committee  and  almost  every 
item  in  it  I  have  marked  down  to  see 
that  it  was  either  reduced  or  thrown  out. 

Mr.  BROWN.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
subcommittee  turned  down  that  amend- 
ment having  to  do  with  the  Nubian  mon- 
ument. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  would  like  to  correct 
what  I  said  a  Uttle  earlier.  I  said  that 
the  other  body  had  added  $200  million. 
The  increases  run  to  $500  million  instead 
of  $200  million  although  we  had  been 
Informed  outside  earlier  that  it  was  $200 
million. 

Mr.  BROWN.  In  other  words,  if  I 
imderstand  the  gentleman  correctly,  the 
bill,  as  it  passed  the  other  body,  carried 
an  amount  better  than  double  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Some  of  those  addi- 
tions are  necessary  because  of  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  or  authorizations  since  the 
bill  was  before  the  House,  but  a  great 
many  of  them  were  not  and,  as  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  position,  it  is  that 
he  intends  to  defend  the  specific  position 
of  the  House  on  those  particular  items 
where  these  increases  are. 

Mr.  TABER.  Absolutely;  without  any 
question. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  House  bill  has  been 
increased  by  the  report  of  the  other 
body  by  $487,850,000,  but  they  added  on 
the  floor  during  consideration  of  the  bill 
somewhere  around  $12  million;  so,  ac- 
tually, there  is  about  a  half -billion-dollar 
increase  over  the  amount  as  it  left  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Supplemental  Appropriations. 

Now,  if  I  may  turn  to  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensbn],  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  in  substance  the  same 


question  as  I  propounded  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Will  the  gentleman  re- 
state his  question,  please? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  would  like  for  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  to  answer,  if  he 
will,  the  questions  that  I  put  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber]  : 
That  is,  as  to  your  position  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  conference  committee  as  to 
these  items  that  have  been  added  to  the 
bill  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  House 
and  contrary  to  the  action  taken  in  the 
past  by  both  bodies  in  many  instances  in 
rejecting  such  items. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man and  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
recall  that  when  this  bill  came  to  the 
floor  a  week  or  so  ago  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Deficiency  Appropriations  I 
made  some  rather  sketchy  remarks 
about  the  bill. 

I  do  want  to  say  in  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  which  he  propounded 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Taber)  that  I  shall  do 
everything  in  my  power  as  a  minority 
member  of  the  conferees,  which  I  pre- 
sume I  will  be — that  I  will  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  see  to  it  that  such  items 
as  the  House  has  already  voted  on  rela- 
tive to  the  District  of  Columbia  item — 
I  shall  certainly  insist,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  chairman  of  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  insist  that 
the  Senate  yield  to  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  on  that  item.  I  pre- 
simie  almost  every  Member  of  this  body 
has  sat  in  conference  with  the  other 
body.  Generally  when  the  other  body 
refuses  to  yield  on  a  matter  which  the 
House  has  already  acted  on  the  manag- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  House  simply  do 
not  yield,  cannot  yield  to  the  Senate  ver- 
sion where  the  Senate  has  again  insert- 
ed an  item  on  which  the  House  has  al- 
ready taken  a  position.  Generally  the 
only  way  we  can  settle  the  argument  in 
conference  is  simply  to  say  that  we  will 
take  the  item  back  to  the  House  for  a 
separate  vote  and,  of  course,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  knows  that  the 
House  will  support  the  House  conferees 
on  matters  of  that  nature.  Generally 
then  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
other  body  will  capitiilate,  because  they 
know  there  is  no  point  in  their  insisting 
further. 

There  are  some  other  items  in  this  bill 
which  our  subcommittee  of  the  House 
struck  from  the  bill  in  committee  that 
are  back  in  the  bill  as  it  comes  from  the 
other  body. 

I  am  sure  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  in  this  conference  will 
insist  that  those  items  also  be  stricken. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  very  much  for  his 
statement.  With  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Supplemental  Appropriations,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen] 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Taber]  we  can  be  assured  if  this  reso- 
lution is  adopted  and  the  bill  is  sent  to 
conference  our  representatives,  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House,  will 
stand  firm  in  behalf  of  the  positions  that 
have  been  taken  on  these  various  items 


by  the  House  in  the  past  and  often  by 
the  other  body  as  well. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  appoints  the  following  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Messrs. 
Thomas,  Kirwan,  Cannon,  Jensen,  and 
Taber. 


AMENDING    LIFE    INSURANCE    ACT 
OF    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUM- 
BIA—VETO MESSAGE  FROM   THE 
PRESIDENT      OF      THE      UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  244) 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  veto  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States : 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval, H.R.  7482,  "To  amend  the  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia approved  June  19,  1934,  as  amended." 

This  legislation  would  allow  District 
of  Columbia  life  insurance  companies  to 
establish  special  voting  and  management 
procedures  with  respect  to  variable  an- 
nuity contracts.  It  represents  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  conflicting  require- 
ments of  the  District  of  Columbia  Life 
Insurance  Act  and  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940,  with  a  view  to  per- 
mitting District  of  Columbia  life  In- 
surance companies  to  sell  both  variable 
annuities  and  conventional  types  of  life 
insurance. 

The  purchaser  of  a  variable  annuity 
depends  largely  upon  the  eCDciency  and 
skill  of  the  management  in  selecting  and 
managing  the  underlying  portfolio  secu- 
rities for  the  return  upon  his  invest- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
important,  as  the  Investment  Comi>any 
Act  of  1940  recognizes,  that  he  have  a 
voice  in  the  control  of  his  company. 
H.R.  7482  fails  to  give  adequate  recog- 
nition to  this  basic  principle. 

Even  approval  of  HJl.  7482  would  not 
free  life  insurance  companies  to  sell  vari- 
able amnuities  without  complying  with 
the  Investment  Company  Act.  The 
problems  under  that  act  are  left  wholly 
imresolved  by  H.R.  7482.  Furthermore, 
in  an  effort  to  solve  a  local  District  of 
Columbia  problem,  the  bill  could  have 
unfortunate  consequences.  Although  an 
effort  was  made  in  the  legislative  history 
to  avoid  the  possibility  that  the  measure 
might  mislead  some  States  into  assum- 
ing that  it  was  a  satisfactory  solution, 
that  danger  still  exists. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion has  been  studying  the  problem  of 
reconciling  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  the  operations 
of  life  insurance  companies  which  desire 
to  sell  variable  annuities.  I  am  confident 
that  in  the  near  future  the  Commission 
will  be  in  a  position  to  offer  a  suggested 
program  for  solution  of  this  problem. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  September  26. 1961. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
objections  of  the  President  will  be  spread 
at  large  upon  the  Journal;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  bill  and  message  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ASSEMBLY  OP  CAPTIVE  EUROPEAN 
NATIONS  SCORES  INDIFFERENCE 
TO  SELF-DETERMINATION 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoeo,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
two  recent  actions,  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations  has  sent  tele- 
grams to  President  Sukarno  and  to  the 
foreign  ministers  of  the  Western  Powers. 
I  am  including  the  content  of  these  tele- 
grams in  the  CoNCREssioNAt  Record  be- 
cause I  feel  they  tell  a  story.  The  ACEN 
is  not  seeking  charity  but  only  a  more 
lucid  understanding  of  our  mutual  in- 
terests at  a  time  when  the  very  existence 
of  freedom  in  Wejitem  Europe  is  In 
jeopardy.  These  telegrams  deserve  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House. 

ACEN  CoNVKTs  Qaitv^Nccfl  to  Indonesian 
AMD  Malivksb  EaaiSAXIXS  OK  Beuskaob 
CONVTSENCZ'S  BlAS  OONCEENINO  RiCUT  TO 
BELT- DmUf  INATIOSf 

The  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions In  Identical  tel-igramfl  to  Presidents 
Sukarno  and  Kelta  of  Indonesia  and  Mall, 
respectively,  voiced  iXm  disappointment  over 
the  indifference  shown  by  the  Belgrade  Con- 
ferencs  toward  the  lagltlmate  quest  for  self- 
determination  of  the  peoples  of  captive 
Europe,  the  non-Rusaiin  peoples  in  the  So- 
viet Union  proper,  and  the  scores  of  millions 
in  China,  Tibet,  North  Korea,  and  Vletmlnh. 

The  telegrams  to  the  Belgrade  Confer- 
ence's emissaries  to  President  Kennedy  read: 

"The  Asaembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions, free  voice  of  the  forcibly  silenced 
peoples  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Estonia.  Hungsry,  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
Poland,  and  Rumania,  feel  enjoined  to  regis- 
ter with  Tour  Excellency  the  disappointment 
of  the  people  in  our  ttomelands  In  the  face 
of  the  shocking  discrepancy  between  the 
endorsement  given  by  the  conference  of 
heads  of  nonalined  nations  to  the  principle 
of  self-determination  :uul  its  lopsided  Inter- 
pretation of  the  application  of  this  univer- 
sally recognised  right  to  concrete  situations. 
We  refer  specifically  1>)  the  blatant  contrast 
between  the  strong  cal  made  for  the  termi- 
nation of  Western  colonial  rule  In  the  few 
isolated  spots  in  whl<h  this  dying  form  of 
imperial  control  still  survives  and  the  stu- 
dious silence  observod  by  the  Conference 
in  regard  to  the  only  virulent  and  expanding 
colonialism  of  our  tiiXLea,  the  colonialism  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  Junior  partner  In 
Pelplng.  I 

"There  can  be  no  vidid  moral  or  poUtical 
justlflcatlon  for  the  Indifference  shown  by 
the  Conference  toward  the  legitimate  quest 
for  self-determination  of  100  million  people 
in  the  captive  lands  of  Europe,  of  96  million 
non-Russians  In  the  Soviet  Union  proper 
and  of  soorea  of  millions  In  China,  Tibet, 
North  Korea,  and  Vteuninh.  The  true  ex- 
planatloo  of  this  attitude  becomes  apparent 
in  the  light  of  the  faUure  of  the  Conference 


to  condemn  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  resump- 
tion of  the  nuclear  tests  and  of  the  wide 
endorsement  given  to  the  Soviet  position 
on  Berlin,  on  foreign  bases  and  on  disarma- 
ment. These  actions  cast  a  serious  doubt 
on  the  contention  of  nonallnement  upon 
which  the  governments  represented  In  the 
Conference  had  based  their  claim  to  a  sig- 
nificant '•oile  In  world  affairs. 

"We  aie  aware  that  the  26  nations  which 
were  represented  at  the  Belgrade  Conference 
are  anxious  to  preserve  their  hard-earned  In- 
dependence and  that  their  people  aspire  to 
live  In  true  freedom.  We  are  therefore  hope- 
ful that  they  will  soon  come  to  recognize 
that  Soviet  Imperialism  constitutes  the  only 
real  danger  to  their  independence  and  free- 
dom and  consequently  will  oppose  any  aline- 
ment  with  policies  pursued  In  furtherance  of 
the  clearly  established  and  openly  proclaimed 
Soviet  aim  of  world  conquest.  We  further- 
more trust  that  these  nations  will  come  to 
aline  themselves  with  all  nations  subjugated 
to  alien  rule,  as  well  as  with  a  worldwide 
drive  to  bring  about  respect  for  and  observ- 
ance of  human  rights  in  the  sure  knowledge 
that  In  this  era  of  devastating  weapons,  gen- 
uine democracy,  that  Is,  effective  control  of 
government  by  the  people,  represents  the 
only  reliable  safeguard  against  an  annihilat- 
ing war." 

ACKN  SENDS  COPT  OT  TEUEGEAM  TO 
PEESISENT    KENNEDT 

In  sending  the  telegram  addressed  to  the 
Belgrade  Conference  emlEsarles  to  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  ACEN  said; 

"•  •  'we  trust  that  you  will  And  It  ap- 
propriate to  point  to  the  double  standard 
observed  both  inside  and  outside  the  United 
Nations  by  the  governments  represented 
at  the  Belgrade  Conference  In  regard  to 
self-determination.  The  people*  of  our 
homelands  would  take  comfort  from  the 
knowledge  that  the  leader  of  the  greatest 
democracy  has  forcefuUy  called  for  a  single 
moral  and  political  standard  on  this  matter 
of  vital  concern  to  them. 


Centkai.  Eueopk's  Impobtancx  as  Wax 
OrrEEEENT  Emphasizq)  in  ACEN  Telzgeaic 
TO  FoariGN  Miristebs  MErmta  in  Wash- 
ington 

In  identical  telegrams  to  VS.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  Foreign  Secretary  the  Earl 
of  Home  of  Great  Britain,  and  Foreign  Min- 
isters Couve  de  Murvllle  and  Dr.  Helnrlch 
von  Brentano  of  France  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  respectively,  the  Assem- 
bly of  Captive  European  Nations  emphasized 
to  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  gathered  for  a 
common  strategy  meeting  in  Washington, 
the  importance  of  the  deterrent  power  repre- 
sented by  the  captive  nations  of  East  Central 
Europe  In  helping  to  defeat  the  grand 
strategy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  aimed  at  con- 
trol of  West  Berlin  and  eventually  over  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

The  telegrams,  over  the  signatures  of  ACEN 
Chairman  Vaclovas  Sldzikauskas  and  Secre- 
tary General  Brutus  Coste,  read: 

"The  decisions  you  and  your  colleagues 
from  France.  Germany  and  the  United  King- 
dom will  take  these  days  are  bound  to  affect 
for  better  or  worse  the  future  of  all  European 
nations,  free  or  enslaved.  It  Is  therefore  In- 
cumbent upon  the  assembly  of  captive 
European  nations  to  place  before  you  its  con- 
sidered views  on  some  of  the  momentous 
problems  your  governments  wlU  be  con- 
fronted with  In  the  near  future. 

"We  hold  that  the  moves  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  preparing  to  strangle  freedom  In  Berlin  are 
decisive  steps  in  a  strategy  designed  to  extend 
gradually  Soviet  power  over  the  whole  of 
Europe.  It  is  our  confident  belief  that  this 
grand  strategy  can  be  defeated  without 
plunging  mankind  into  a  catastrophic  war. 

"It  Is  our  further  belief  that  the  captive 
nations  could  bring  to  this  end  a  significant 
contribution. 


"In  combination  with  the  conventional 
forces  of  NATO  in  Europe,  the  trouble - 
making  capability  of  the  captive  peoples  on 
the  Soviet  lines  of  communication  could  con- 
stitute an  alternative  deterrent  of  real  effec- 
tiveness at  a  time  when  Khrushchev  no 
longer  seems  prepared  to  believe  that  to 
maintain  their  position  in  Berlin  the  Western 
Powers  are  prepared  to  go  to  any  length. 
The  point,  however.  Is  that  to  compel  the 
Soviet  ruler  to  reckon  with  a  substantial  risk 
factor  in  Eastern  Europe,  urgent  steps  are 
required  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Powers 
to  offset  the  damaging  effect  of  their  set- 
backs and  their  neglect  of  the  captive  nations 
In  recent  years.  Hope  today  is  dim  in  Eastern 
Eiirope  and  faith  in  the  West  Is  at  the  lowest. 
Yet,  It  is  In  the  power  of  the  West  to  bolster 
these  soiirces  of  the  spirit  of  resistance. 

"The  basic  requirements  are  a  consistent 
posture  of  firmness  In  the  coming  crtsis  and 
an  unmistakable  Identification  with  the  as- 
piration of  the  captive  peoples.  It  is  ur- 
gently necessary  to  convince  the  people  of 
captive  Europe  that  they  have  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  pity  or  occasional  oratory  and 
have  become  an  objective  of  Western  policy. 
With  this  In  mind  we  trust:  (1)  that  in  any 
negotiations  they  may  conduct  with  the  So- 
viet Union  they  will  oppose  to  Soviet  pres- 
s\ires  for  a  Berlin  solution  an  overall  Euro- 
pean peace  plan  providing  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  abnormal  division  of  Europe  by  the 
honest  application  of  the  universally  recog- 
nized right  of  self-determination;  (2)  that 
regardless  of  the  prospects  of  securing  the 
required  majorities,  the  Western  Powers  will 
Jointly  bring  before  the  16th  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  the  question  of 
the  denial  of  self-determination  In  the  cap- 
tive countries  and  will  call  for  free  elections 
under  rigorous  safeguard  and  International 
supervision;  (3)  that  the  Western  Powers 
will  take  urgent  steps  to  Inscribe  the  Hun- 
garian question  on  the  agenda  of  the  18th 
U.N.  General  Assembly;  (4)  that  they  will 
desist  from  fiirther  actions  and  moves  giv- 
ing International  respectability  to  the  satel- 
lite regimes  and  compounding  the  adverse 
effects  of  past  acts  of  recognition. 

"The  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions also  feels  enjoined  to  warn  that  any  ac- 
tion by  which  the  Western  Powers  would  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  sanction  the  political 
status  quo  In  central  and  eastern  Europe  Is 
bound  to  produce  consequences  detrimental 
both  for  their  moral  authority  and  security. 
A  security  treaty  covering  any  of  the  captive 
nations  or  comprising  satellite  regimes 
among  its  signatories  would  be  a  case  in 
point.  We  must  furthermore  caution  against 
the  idea  that  the  troublemaklng  capabUlty 
of  the  captive  peoples  can  be  set  in  motion 
at  will,  in  retaliation  to  Soviet  aggressive- 
ness on  Berlin,  and  independently  of  a  clear 
and  prior  Western  commitment  to  the  goal 
of  freedom  for  the  nations  concerned. 

"In  presenting  its  views  the  assembly  gives 
assiirance  that  the  peoples  of  Albania.  Bul- 
garia. Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary.  Lat- 
via. UthuanU,  Poland,  and  Rumania  have 
enough  political  maturity  not  to  engage  in 
untimely  overt  actions  or  uprisings  should 
the  Western  Powers  undertake  the  suggested 
actions. 

"Trusting  that  the  views  of  our  assembly 
will  receive  your  earnest  consideration,  we 
wish  complete  success  to  your  deliberations." 


FORCED    INTO    BANKRUPTCY 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  July-Augiist  issue  of  the  Johnson 
National  Drillers"  Journal,  an  extremely 
interesting  article  appeared  entitled 
"Forced  Into  Bankruptcy."  It  gives  a 
thought-provoking  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  Government  spending  policies  which 
are  virtually  driving  business  into  bank- 
ruptcy and  in  turn  destroying  untold  job 
opportunities.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  read  it: 

FoBCED   Into  Bankruptcy 

When  are  we  U.S.  taxpayers  going  to  stop 
kidding  ourselves?  We  can  be  pretty  shrewd 
In  oxir  private  business  affairs  and  quite 
ciSclent  about  running  a  household  budget, 
but  when  It  comes  to  managing  our  fiscal 
affairs  on  a  local,  State,  or  National  level. 
It's  bring  out  the  loaded  dice,  Pa,  here  they 
come  again.  We're  over  21  and  presumably 
have  learned  a  few  of  the  basic  facts  of-  liv- 
ing In  this  world — but  still  we're  suckers 
for  the  Idea  that  we  can  get  something  for 
nothing. 

What  happens  to  us?  Why  can't  we  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  1  tax  dollar  going  to 
Wiishlngton  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  get  us  $20  back,  unless  there's 
some   high-grading    going   on   somewhere. 

Maybe  we  shed  our  responsibility  as  Indi- 
viduals when  confronted  by  the  mass  of  gov- 
ernment organizations  promising  to  take  care 
of  us. 

Maybe  we're  hypnotized  by  the  econo- 
mists— they're  like  Custer's  Indians — who're 
hired  to  puff  on  the  Washington  financial 
pipe  and  dreamily  assxu-e  us  that  national 
debt  Is  a  fairy  tale  but  deficit  spending  Is  the 
gospel,  unadulterated,  box  seat  ticket  to  the 
full-length,  double  feature  of  the  horn  of 
plenty  and  the  fountain  of  youth.  All  In 
one  easy,  exciting,  comforting.  400  horse- 
power moonlight  package.  Nothing  down 
and   forever   to  pay. 

And  we  love  It. 

If  we  didn't  our  elected  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  never  pass  a  multlbllllon-dollar 
tUl  tapper  which,  under  the  guise  of  urban 
renewal,  would  allot  a  town  $478  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  Its  1,800  popula- 
tion— to  completely  remodel  Its  b\islness  dis- 
trict, all  three  blocks  of  It.  Or  $1,100,000  to 
another  city,  which  felt  It  couldn't  finance  a 
$234,000  sewer  repair  Job  by  Itself,  but  now, 
after  the  grant,  can  Issue  $350,000  In  bonds 
for  a  new  civic  center  without  even  raising 
the  tax  rate. 

No,  if  we  didn't  believe  our  pipe  dream, 
this  sort  of  thing  could  not  be. 

But  the  examples  cited  above  are  true,  and 
are  of  the  very  smallest  cases.  Some  of  the 
big  ones  are  too  fantastic  to  be  believed. 

And  if  we  didn't  approve,  our  elected  rep- 
resentatives would  not  dare  allow  a  situation 
to  exist  which  bypasses  constitutional  di- 
rective and  permits  Federal  agencies  to  draw 
virtually  unlimited  sums  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  without  congressional  appropria- 
tion. Our  Constitution  states  that  "no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasrny 
but  In  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law."  When  money  Is  taken  without 
proper  authority  In  private  life,  what  Is  It 
called? 

The  situation  not  only  exists.  It  seems 
to  have  the  full  blessing  of  everyone  con- 
cerned. Secretary  Douglas  Dillon  Is  quoted 
as  estimating  that  such  Treasury  handouts 
now  total  some  $108  billion,  of  which  not 
one-third  has  been  repaid.  This  bypass  of 
authority  began  as  an  extreme  emergency 
measure  under  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  In  the  1930's.  to  provide  quick 
funds  for  that  agency's  loans.  Yesterday's 
extreme  emergency.  It  seems,  has  become  to- 
day's common  fund.  Writing  an  I  O  U  for 
our  children  to  look  at  later  In  dismay  makes 


the  practice  morally  acceptable  by  today's 
standards. 

Our  forefathers  could  talk  In  plain 
language  and  lay  the  facts  on  the  table  for 
open  discussion.  Maybe  we  can't  do  that 
anymore. 

The  fact  remains,  as  it  always  has,  that 
you  can't  get  something  for  nothing.  Plenty 
of  polltlcos  have  made  careers  out  of  telling 
us  differently,  and  we  seem  to  want  to  be- 
lieve them.  But  every  request  to  Santa 
Claus  has  to  be  paid  for  somewhere  along 
the  line.  If  it's  to  be  granted.  Every  plan, 
project,  and  program  for  which  we  want  Fed- 
eral funds  someone  has  to  work  for  it. 
and  the  bigger  the  proposition,  the  longer 
and  harder  the  work. 

It  is  possible  to  bankrupt  a  nation — it  has 
happened  in  our  time — and  a  couple  of  our 
own  States  have  come  to  the  brink  In  the 
last  year  or  so.  Could  we  possibly  do  with- 
out a  few  of  our  governmental  services,  bu- 
reaus, offices,  staffs,  and  plans?  It  will  take 
more  than  a  shake  of  the  head  to  change 
the  setup.  And  if  we  think  it  will  change 
by  Itself,  we're  kidding  ourselves  all  over 
again. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROGER  MARIS 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
we  adjourn  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion 
to  pay  appropriate  and  a  most  deserved 
tribute  to  a  nationally  known  constitu- 
ent— Roger  Maris.  Although  bom  in 
Minnesota  and  although  his  family 
moved  him  at  an  early  age  to  North  Da- 
kota, Maris  has  of  his  own  choosing  made 
Ray  town.  Mo.,  his  home.  Ray  town  is  a 
city  of  about  20,000  in  the  suburban 
perimeter  of  Kansas  City,  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  Fourth  Missouri  Congres- 
sional District. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  world  ten- 
sion and  crises  seem  to  have  become  com- 
monplace. This  long,  hot  summer  which 
is  drawing  to  an  end  has  been  especially 
trying  because  of  Russian  space  achieve- 
ments and  the  Berlin  situation,  two  of 
the  areas  of  cause  for  grave  concern. 
During  such  a  time,  any  relief  or  diver- 
sion from  our  many  worries  is  certainly 
to  be  welcomed. 

Such  an  alleviation  has  been  provided 
by  Roger  Maris  and  his  teammate  Mickey 
Mantle  in  their  race  to  close  the  "home 
run  gap." 

In  a  total  disregard  of  odds  and  sta- 
tistics, these  two  athletes  have  combined 
to  produce  more  home  runs  than  have 
ever  been  hit  by  two  members  of  the 
same  team,  and  in  so  doing,  they  have 
aroused  a  tremendous  interest  and  fol- 
lowing among  the  American  people. 
They  have  given  us  something  to  think 
about  besides  Berlin,  bombs,  and  Reds. 

Roger  Maris,  in  particular,  has  stirred 
the  imagination  of  the  American  people. 
Only  27  years  old,  this  young  athlete  has 
accomplished  in  5  short  years  in  the 
majors,  a  feat  which  few  former  players 
were  able  to  accomplish  in  their  entire 
careers.  His  selection  as  the  American 
League's  most  valuable  player  in  1960, 


stands  now  as  a  mere  prelude  to  the 
'swatacular"  show  that  he  put  on  this 
season.  The  59  home  runs  that  he  hit 
this  year  in  154  games  seem  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  one  remembers  what 
players  have  failed  to  match  them.  Such 
players  as  Lou  Gehrig  and  Ty  Cobb  failed 
to  threaten  Babe  Ruth's  record.  Only 
Ruth  himself  hit  more  than  59  and  Jim- 
my Fox  and  Hank  Greenberg  ran  their 
total  up  to  only  58.  Besides  being  able 
to  hit  home  runs,  Roger  is  an  above-aver- 
age fielder  and  runner.  He  is  an  all- 
around  athlete  but  more  than  that  he  is 
regarded  as  a  solid  substantial  citizen 
in  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  We 
feel  sure  that  if  Ruth's  record  was  to  have 
been  broken.  Babe  would  have  wanted 
someone  like  Roger  Maris  to  do  the 
breaking. 

Although  Roger  hits  his  home  runs  in 
New  York  and  other  cities,  we  prefer  to 
think  that  he  gets  his  Inspiration  from 
his  real  "home  base,"  which  is  in  Ray- 
town  in  the  Fourth  Missouri  District, 
where  he  spends  the  off  season — a  peace- 
ful, tranquil  place  where  the  air  is  pure 
and  unpolluted  and  where  he  enjoys  life 
with  his  family.  We  also  like  to  think 
that  the  time  which  he  spent  with  the 
nearby  Kansas  City  Athletics  in  1958  and 
1959  provided  him  with  the  added  skill 
and  polish  necessary  for  him  to  rise  to 
stardom. 

We  thank  Roger  Maris  for  providing 
the  American  public  with  a  change  of 
interest  which  has  boosted  Its  morale  at 
a  time  when  such  a  boost  was  so  sorely 
needed. 


DEMOCRACY  IS  PROMOTING  NA- 
TIONAL PROSPERITY  AND  NA- 
TIONAL   DEFENSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  CaknonI  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
23.  1917.  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  of- 
ficially welcoming  the  visiting  delega- 
tion from  the  Republic  of  Russia  said: 

When  our  fathers  proclaimed  this  Repub- 
lic at  Philadelphia  July  4.  1776,  there  was 
only  one  other  republic  on  earth — Switzer- 
land— and  the  fathers  were  not  certain  this 
one  would  live  until  Christmas.  Now,  thanks 
to  Almighty  God,  there  are  27  republics  In 
the  world. 

In  a  large  sense  we  made  them  every  one — 
not  by  conquering  armies,  not  by  the  mailed 
hand,  but  by  the  wbolesomeness  of  our  ex- 
ample, by  teaching  all  creation  that  men  can 
govern  themselves. 

Of  these  27  republics  Russia  Is  the  newest 
and  the  biggest.  It  dazzles  the  imagination 
to  think  that  she  may  be  under  free  Institu- 
tions, possessing  as  she  does  180  million  peo- 
ple and  one-sixth  of  the  land  on  the  globe. 

In  that  hour,  when  Russia  after  cen- 
turies of  despotism  under  the  czars  had 
briefly  espoused  democratic  government, 
every  recognized  nation  in  the  world  had 
embraced  at  least  the  forms  of  democ- 
racy. And  Speaker  Clark  expressed  the 
universal  opinion  of  mankind  that  de- 
mocracy had  at  last  finally  and  perma- 
nently triumphed  around  the  world. 

The  same  faith  was  expressed  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  half  a  century  later  when 
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he  said  at  the  greai  ovation  tendered  him 
on  his  44th  birthday: 

The  dominant  fact  of  the  20th  century  is 
that  liberty  grew  und  spread  around  the 
world. 

What  disiUuslooment  has  followed. 
What  seemed  to  hopeful  humanity  to  be 
the  refulgence  of  a  new  day  was  but  the 
flash  of  opening  atorm. 

And  today,  after  two  world  wars  "to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  out 
of  the  99  nations  composing  the  United 
Nations — and  others  not  admitted — only 
the  Scandinavian  and  Benelux  countries, 
Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Ireland.  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
Costa  Rica.  Chile  and  Uruguay.  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand,  and  Israel  support 
governments  indisputably  democratic. 

In  the  World  Wars  of  1917  and  1941 
which  followed,  the  United  States  dem- 
onstrated not  only  the  advantages  of 
democracy  in  promoting  national  pros- 
perity but  its  capacity  for  national  de- 
fense as  well. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  World 
War  the  United  States  stood  alone  as  the 
greatest  military  ixjwer  the  world  had 
ever  seen.  We  had  the  greatest  army, 
more  planes,  more  tanks,  more  ships 
than  any  other  nation,  and  in  our  teem- 
ing cities,  more  wealth  and  greater  pro- 
ductive capacity  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined. 

All  nations,  the  military  pwwers  of 
every  continent,  were  delighted  to  be  as- 
sociated with  UB  and  flocked  to  our 
standard  and  our  leadership  in  the  or- 
ganization of  nonaRgression  compacts  of 
mutual  assistance  and  defense.  And  we 
expended  billions  of  dollars  in  the  con- 
struction of  airba.ses  in  every  country 
contiguous  to  Russia  and  its  satellites. 

Almost  overnight  the  wheel  turns  and 
our  allies  are  withidrawing.  Our  posi- 
tion as  an  ally  and  a  military  power  is 
dramatically  weakened. 

The  Icelandic  Althing  has  insisted  on 
the  removal  of  our  northern  base. 
FVance  has  notified  us  to  leave  and  spe- 
cifically Interdicts  nuclear  weapons  or 
warheads  on  French  soil.  Britain  has 
banished  American  forces  from  four 
bases  which  cost  us  $50  million  to  build 
and  mobs  are  demonstrating  against 
our  submarine  bases  in  north  Scotland. 

American  forces  have  been  notified  to 
abandon  our  Saudi  Arabia  airbase  at 
Dhahran. 

Democracy  itself  is  repudiated.  In 
Korea  we  have  for  years  expended  vast 
sums  in  schools,  hospitals,  commissions, 
libraries  and  other  facilities  to  establish 
a  democratic  government  and  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

We  have  contributed  food,  arms,  and 
medical  supplies,  established  modern 
police  forces  for  cities,  organized  and 
drilled  armies  and  supplied  munitions 
and  transportation  and  conducted  free 
elections. 

Yet  in  1  hour  the  entire  fabric  of 
democratic  government  vanished  and 
no  one  seemed  to  care.  There  was  no 
protest  and  apparently  no  regrets.  An 
entire  nation  trained  in  democratic  ideas 
and  ideals  for  more  than  a  decade  ac- 
cepted dictatorship  without  comment 
and  no  one  seemed  to  miss  freedom. 


At  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American 
war,  Cuba  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  The  world  took  for  granted  it 
would  be  annexed  and  made  a  depend- 
ency or  a  part  of  the  United  States.  In- 
stead, we  rehabilitated  the  country, 
organized  public  schools,  foimded  a 
sound  banking  system,  and  encouraged 
the  establishment  of  a  new  nation. 
Again,  as  in  Korea,  a  communistic  dicta- 
tor took  over;  and  recently  when  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded,  the  people,  who  had 
enjoyed  a  half  century  of  self-govern- 
ment— an  opportunity  to  rise  against  the 
usurpers,  no  one  rose. 

Throughout  the  world,  to  which,  na- 
tion by  nation,  we  have  contributed  so 
much,  a  black  storm  of  hatred  and  insult 
and  violence  is  rising. 

Our  Vice  President,  on  a  good  will  tour 
of  South  America,  was  set  upon  by  a 
mob  in  Venezuela  and  stoned  and  spat 
upon  while  native  police  stood  by  dis- 
interestedly. 

Greece,  whom  we  befriended  through 
the  years,  would  not  allow  our  planes  to 
refuel  at  Athens. 

Austria,  whom  we  saved  from  Soviet 
clutches,  sent  jetplanes  to  keep  our 
transports  from  flying  across  one  comer 
of  her  Tyrol. 

In  Bolivia  the  American  envoy's  visit 
coincided  with  bloody  rioting,  and  in 
Lima  riot  squads  using  tear  gas  gre- 
nades were  necessary  to  protect  him, 
while  hostile  students  adopted  resolu- 
tions of  protest.  In  Bogota  his  limousine 
was  stoned  by  frenzied  students  waiting 
at  the  university,  and  two  bombs  were 
found  at  the  country  club  where  he  was 
to  speak. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
himself,  invited  to  pay  an  official  visit  to 
Japan,  was  turned  back  by  violent  riots, 
and  in  Paris  he  was  personally  abused 
and  insulted  in  the  most  provocative  lan- 
guage by  the  head  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment while  foreign  diplomats  looked 
on  in  ill-concealed  delight. 

American  planes  have  been  rep>eatedly 
shot  down  by  Russian  aircraft  and  there 
has  been  no  accounting.  And  provoca- 
tions multiply. 

Why  this  change  in  less  than  a  decade 
from  the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  F>ower  and 
the  respectful  adulation  and  apprecia- 
tion of  a  ransomed  and  delivered  world 
to  a  position  subject  to  contempt  and 
enmity  aroimd  the  globe? 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  world 
stood  by.  hat  in  hand,  when  we  had 
power  and  military  might.  Now  that  we 
have  dropped  to  a  second-class  power 
the  world  turns  to  a  greater  power,  Rus- 
sia, the  exponent  of  ruthless,  brutal,  ir- 
responsible, military  despotism. 

Of  course  there  are  jingoists  who 
insist  that  the  United  States  can  whip 
any  nation  on  earth  with  one  hand  tied 
behind — and  I  hope  it  is  so — and  along 
with  every  other  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress I  am  doing  everything  I  can  to 
make  it  so.  but  all  calm,  dispassionate, 
appraisals  by  impartial  authorities  con- 
cede that  Russia  has  174  divisions  to  our 
17.  all  better  equipped;  that  they  have 
5  times  the  number  of  submarines 
and  are  turning  them  out  more  rapidly; 
that  they  are  superseding  bombers  with 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  with 
nuclear  warheads,  and  stockpiling  mis- 


siles with  ranges  of  8.000  miles  and  an 
accuracy  at  that  distance  of  less  than 
2  miles  from  the  target,  and  any  one  of 
them  could  destroy  an  American  city. 

Our  situation  is  identical  with  that 
of  England  when  at  the  close  of  the 
First  World  War,  obsessed  with  the 
idea  of  the  invulnerability  of  her  navy, 
she  ignored  developments  in  airpower. 
Then  when  Hitler's  bombers  were  on 
the  horizon.  Chamberlain  bought  such 
time  as  he  could  at  Munich  by  the  most 
humiliating  concessions  and  when 
driven  into  war,  unarmed  and  unpre- 
pared, was  saved  by  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force. 

But  in  America  the  improvidence  is 
even  more  incomprehensible.  Although 
the  atomic  bomb  and  nuclear  propul- 
sion are  American  inventions  and  we 
first  produced  them,  Russia  in  15  short 
years  has  forged  far  ahead  in  their 
application  to  modern  warfare  and  in 
the  scientific  domain  in  which  they  had 
their  inception. 

Russia  put  the  first  satellite  in  orbit. 
We  have  never  yet  been  able  to  pene- 
trate the  stratosphere. 

Russia  took  the  first  and  only  picture 
of  the  hidden  side  of  the  moon.  Our 
scientists  had  decided  we  would  never 
be  able  to  map  the  other  side,  when  a 
complete  photograph  of  it  was  printed 
in  the  local  papers.  The  Russians  had 
obligingly  given  it  to  us. 

They  fired  the  first  shot  to  hit  the 
moon.  Our  obsen'ers  through  our  own 
telescopes  saw  the  reaction  when  the 
missile  struck  the  surface  of  the  planet. 

The  Russians  put  the  first  man  in  or- 
bit and  brought"  him  safely  back  to 
earth — the  greatest  scientific  achieve- 
ment in  the  history  of  man,  a  feat  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  duplicate. 

They  have  built  the  largest  hydioelec- 
tric  plant  in  the  world,  two  and  a  half 
times  the  size  of  the  great  Bonneville 
Dam. 

They  have  just  exploded  the  16th  nu- 
clear bomb — incidentally  evidencing 
their  contempt  for  world  opinion — and 
all  the  neutral  nations,  which  have  been 
uniformly  condemning  the  United  States 
for  developing  the  atomic  bomb,  are  filled 
with  admiration  and  ready  to  mold 
United  Nations  procedure  to  Soviet  pol- 
icy. The  astonishing  performance  of  the 
Belgrade  Conference,  just  adjourned,  in 
ignoring  Russia's  flagrant  violations  of 
international  law  in  filling  the  atmos- 
phere with  radiated  fallout,  and  casti- 
gating the  West  on  colonialism  is  typical. 
And  nations  which  have  only  been  able 
to  sustain  their  economy  through  aid 
generously  extended  by  the  United 
States,  were  among  the  most  vociferous. 

All  world  barometers  indicate  that 
through  the  last  decade,  respect  for  the 
United  States  has  declined  drastically 
while  Russian  prestige  has  mushroomed 
with  the  vapor  of  her  exploding  bombs 
and  her  soaring  satellites. 

Wiien  we  contemplate  in  agonized  as- 
tonishment the  drop  of  the  United  States 
from  supreme  power  and  influence  in  so 
short  a  time,  when  our  newspap>ers  carry 
dailjfc  accounts  of  the  preeminent 
achievements  of  our  enemies,  a  people 
just  emerging  from  barbarism,  when  we 
realize  the  deadly  danger  which  menaces 
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us  and  our  form  ot  government  and  our 
way  of  life,  and  all  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, we  are  inevitably  confronted  with 
the  question.  "Why?" 

What  irresistible  influence  could  pos- 
sibly have  brought  us  in  so  short  a  time 
to  this  sudden  and  imdeserved  catastro- 
phe? How  is  it  that  we  find  ourselves 
and  our  Nation  so  unexpectedly  on  the 
brink  of  the  precipice? 

The  answer  is  plain — inept  leadership. 
With  closed  eyes  and  closed  minds,  blind 
and  deaf  to  the  screaming  lessons  of 
history  and  the  wildly  gesticulating  signs 
of  the  times,  we  have  driven  at  top  speed 
and  incredible  dissipation  of  national 
wealth  and  resources  into  the  mouth  of 
perdition. 

The  watchmen  upon  the  towers  have 
failed  us.  The  Pentagon  and  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate,  fol- 
lowing the  admirals  in  blind  obsession, 
have  failed  to  realize  that  the  whole 
military  philosophy  of  the  era  has  been 
changing.  They  have  failed  lamentably 
to  understand  the  revolution  which  has 
been  taking  place  in  the  technology  of 
war.  They  have  been  living  in  the  past, 
in  the  days  of  French  75's  and  no  man's 
land  and  fixed  bases.  They  csiimot  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  battles  are  no 
longer  won  with  bayonets  and  wars  are 
no  longer  won  with  battles  and  that  mod- 
em warfare  is  a  matter  of  chemistry 
and  machinery  and  worldwide  targets, 
and  that  casualties  include  entire  cities 
with  all  inhabitants  and  millions  of  non- 
combatants  in  remote  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  admirals  of  the  U.S.  Navy  stub- 
bornly refused  to  consider  aircraft  as 
ansrthing  more  than  toys  until  a  small 
Japanese  plane  sank  two  of  the  finest 
and  newest  warships  in  the  British  Navy 
and  airplanes  hardly  larger  than  kites 
sank  decommissioned  American  war- 
ships in  Hampton  Roads. 

But  being  finally  convinced  against 
their  will  that  2  and  2  were  4.  they 
leaped  into  the  front  seat  of  the  band- 
wagon and  grabbed  the  lines  and  de- 
vised the  aircraft  carrier,  the  most 
elaborate,  the  most  expensive,  and  the 
most  vulnerable  ship  that  ever  sailed 
the  seas.  Still  insisting  fatuously  that 
the  Navy  was  the  first  line  of  defense, 
they  starved  other  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice in  order  to  pour  into  the  carriers 
every  resource  at  their  command.  Engi- 
neers, technicians,  artisans,  skilled  me- 
chanics were  monopolized,  the  choicest 
materials  and  all  the  attention  and  em- 
phasis that  the  service  could  bring  to 
bear,  were  concentrated  on  the  carrier 
program.  Year  after  year  the  admirals 
appeared  before  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  on  the  Hill,  and  the 
committees  promptly  and  docilely  rec- 
ommended the  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations requested. 

A  task  force  of  carriers,  with 
auxiliaries,  tenders,  destroyers,  and  serv- 
ice ships  cost  in  excess  of  a  billion 
dollars.  They  travel  at  the  rate  of  36 
miles  an  hour  in  this  supersonic  age  and 
are  as  fragile  as  an  eggshell. 

So,  while  Russia  concentrated  on  sub- 
marines and  missiles,  down  at  the 
Pentagon  protocol  was  observed  meticu- 
lously and  clerks  filed   away   tons   of 


reports  on  unimportant  details  and 
America's  war  power  steadily  dwindled. 

The  1960  budget  contained  no  funds 
for  construction  of  additional  sub- 
marines or  Polaris  except  for  advance 
components,  a  notable  and  disastrous 
gap  in  the  deployment  of  both. 

The  admiralty  was  not  interested  In 
either  missiles  or  submarines,  and  as  a 
result,  the  congressional  committees  were 
not  interested.  Oblivious  to  what  was 
happening  before  their  eyes,  they 
passed  up  any  hope  that  we  would  be 
ready  with  modem  weapons  when  the 
the  test  of  war  came. 

For  example  in  the  spring  of  1957.  only 
a  few  months  before  the  sputnik  was 
launched.  Admiral  Rabom  waited  In  an 
anteroom  most  of  the  day  before  he  was 
called  before  the  House  subcommittee. 
Admiral  Rabom  briefly  outlined  the  Po- 
laris system  and  its  relation  to  the  nu- 
clear-driven submarine  and  its  tre- 
mendous impact  on  modern  armament. 

He  explained  that  it  would  be  powered 
by  a  solid  propellant.  a  feature  which  of 
itself  would  naturally  attract  attention. 

He  told  of  Its  phenomenal  range  of 
1.500  miles  and  pointed  out  that  when 
launched  from  a  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine it  would  fill  our  greatest  need — 
powerful  Navy  retaliation  from  the  sea. 

He  made  it  plain  that  this  remarkable 
combination  of  nuclear  submarine  and 
atomic  missile  would  be  all  but  invul- 
nerable. 

Nothing  more  revolutionary,  or  more 
needed  in  national  defense,  could  have 
been  suggested  and  yet  no  one  was  inter- 
ested. No  member  of  the  conunittee 
asked  even  a  perfunctory  question.  The 
chairman  asked  if  there  were  any  ques- 
tions. There  were  none  and  Rabom  was 
dismissed.  His  testimony  had  taken  5 
minutes.  And  when  he  left  the  room 
national  security  went  with  him. 

When  the  committee  reconvened  for 
the  following  session  of  Congress  and  the 
question  of  the  Polaris  program  was 
again  brought  before  the  committee,  al- 
though the  sputnik  had  In  the  mean- 
time alerted  and  alarmed  the  entire  Na- 
tion, the  committee  showed  no  interest 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  McElroy  with- 
out further  consultation  ordered  accel- 
eration of  the  program  without  waiting 
on  the  committee. 

The  same  lethargy  toward  submarine 
and  missile  programs  and  the  same 
obsequious  deference  to  the  admiralty 
characterized  every  other  committee  of 
the  two  Houses  dealing  with  national 
defense. 

But  history  has  a  way  of  balancing 
the  equation.  In  great  national  need  a 
great  national  figure  rises  to  meet  the 
occasion.  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover  is 
such  a  man.  In  my  considered  opinion, 
he  has  rendered  the  greatest  service  to 
the  Nation  of  any  man  since  Lincoln. 
But  for  him  and  the  nuclear-propelled 
submarine,  supplemented  by  Adm.  Wil- 
liam P.  Raborn's  Polaris,  our  situa- 
tion today  would  be  hopeless.  In 
the  secret  depths  of  the  sea,  with  no 
entangling  base  arrangements  to  be 
made  with  foreign  governments,  the 
submarine  cannot  be  found  and  it  can- 
not be  destroyed.  In  constant  radio 
contact  with  Washington,  it  can  swiftly 
emerge  in  range  of  any  Russian  city  or 


military  installation  and  carries  18 
Polaris  missiles  each  of  which  Is  capa- 
ble of  destroying  an  entire  city  and 
its  environments.  As  time  runs  out  on 
the  gallant  SAC  only  the  Nautilus  and 
her  sister  nuclear  propelled  vessels  can 
deter  a  brutal,  consciousless  aggressor 
from  an  unprovoked  attack  and  the 
murderous  extinction  of  the  American 
people. 

"The  admirals  made  every  effort  to  stop 
the  work  of  Admiral  Rickover  and 
drive  him  from  the  Navy.  Only  his 
personal  appeal  to  President  Eisenhower 
gave  him  makeshift  working  quarters 
and  the  opportunity  to  save  the  Nation. 

Had  the  United  States  In  these  crucial 
years  followed  Russia's  example  and  put 
the  thought,  emphasis,  and  resources 
we  wasted  on  carriers  into  missiles,  we 
would  have  been  the  first  into  the 
stratosphere  and  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  preeminent  today  in  military 
power  and  world  leadership. 

Effort  was  repeatedly  made  to  break 
the  hjTjnotic  power  of  the  admirals  over 
the  House  committeemen  and  divert  the 
vast  sums  being  spent  for  carriers  to  neg- 
lected defense  items — submarines  and 
missiles  In  particular.  Only  recently  In 
writing  the  annual  appropriation  bills, 
were  we  able  to  get  motions  through  the 
subcommittee  to  eliminate  them.  And 
even  then  the  Senate  invariably  re- 
stored them. 

When  President  Eisenhower  had  been 
in  office  only  3  days,  we  went  down  to 
the  White  House  to  see  him  and  urge 
him  to  intercede  and  stop  the  mad  car- 
rier program.  As  we  know  now.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  leaned  over  backward 
to  avoid  any  implication  of  interfering 
with  Navy  procedure.  He  listened  at- 
tentively and  gently  Indicated  that  he 
believed  the  carriers  would  be  effective 
in  minor  operations.  Incidentally,  we 
realize  now  that  America  will  never 
again  participate  In  a  limited  war.  Any 
future  war  will  be  for  keeps,  with  all 
chips  down,  and  every  nuclear  weapon 
utilized.  It  is  tragic  to  think  that  Amer- 
ica might  still  be  predominant  and  world 
peace  assured  If  the  President  had  dis- 
regarded interservice  protocol  and  elimi- 
nated the  carriers. 

In  the  meantime,  belatedly,  the  air- 
craft carrier  craze  has  fallen  of  Its  own 
weight.  Although  we  devoted  something 
like  15  years  to  building  carriers  to  the 
exclusion  of  Important  defense  weapons 
and  spent  billions  of  dollars  on  the  fal- 
lacious carrier  program,  all  mention  of 
It  has  dl5app>eared  from  current  reports 
and  all  reference  to  carriers  or  anything 
pertaining  to  them  has  vanished  from 
the  dally  newspapers. 

President  Kennedy  has  avoided  In  all 
messages  and  recommendations  any 
reference  to  carriers  or  the  carrier  pro- 
gram. Much  too  late  It  Is  a  dead  Issue. 
The  incredible  carrier  program  has  been 
sunk  without  a  trace. 

Not  only  were  those  engaged  on  the 
nuclear  propulsion  research  and  the 
Polaris  denied  adequate  facilities  but 
they  were  constantly  subjected  to  gall- 
ing demands  of  rank.  Ofl9cious  and 
critical  demands  for  evaluation,  reports. 
Justifications  and  inspection,  took  time 
and  energy  which  should  have  been  de- 
voted to  study,  research  and  fabrication 
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and     reduced     morale     and     delayed 
progress. 

Congressional  committees  added  to  the 
difBculties.  After  completely  neglecting 
the  projects — once  they  began  to  appear 
in  the  newspaper  headlines— every  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  which  could 
claim  jurisdiction  called  on  them  to  ap- 
pear for  long  and  exhausting  hearings  to 
recount  over  and  over  again  the  same 
testimony  and  insisted  on  having  re- 
ports on  the  most  sensitive  and  reveal- 
ing phases  of  the  work,  and  newspapers 
carried  every  item  that  could  be  gleaned. 
Much  of  the  data  which  enabled  Russia 
to  capitalize  on  American  discoveries 
and  Inventions  was  secured  from  news- 
papers and  official  reports  of  congres- 
sional committees  and  executive  depart- 
ments. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  in  the  future 
our  technicians  and  scientific  executives 
can  be  protected  from  this  irksome  and 
officious  exploitation. 

It  is  now  an  accepted  maxim,  con- 
ceded by  responsible  military  authorities 
throughout  the  world  that  in  any  future 
war  no  military  force  can  survive  under 
attack  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Only 
those  in  the  air.  underground  or  be- 
neath the  sea  will  survive. 

President  Kennedy  has  reversed  the 
program.  In  suggesting  the  assignment 
of  American  naval  support  for  interna- 
tional operations,  he  has  always  speci- 
fied submarines  and  has  never  men- 
tioned carriers. 

The  long  program  calling  for  the  con- 
struction of  aircraft  carriers  has  been 
abandoned.  The  last  budgets  have  car- 
ried no  funds  foa*  the  construction  of 
new  carriers  and  the  Navy  has  awarded 
no  carrier  contracts.  After  spending  15 
years  and  billions  of  dollars  preparing 
the  one  great  weapon  to  be  ready  when 
needed,  we  now  find  that  all  the  time 
and  money  and  emphasis  devoted  to  this 
huge  Frankenstein  is  utterly  wasted  and 
the  carriers  are  useless  and  will  be 
driven  up  the  nearest  river  as  far  as 
they  can  go  as  soon  as  war  Is  declared 
or  fighting  starts.  It  is  the  most  colossal 
national  debacle  In  all  military  history. 

The  sole  purpose  of  all  miUtary  ap- 
propriations in  this  session  and  all  fu- 
ture sessions — if  there  are  future  ses- 
sions— is  to  deter  foreign  predators  from 
attack.  In  this  darkest  and  most  dan- 
gerous period  In  our  annals  the  nuclear 
powered  missile  firing  submarine  Is  the 
most  effective  deterrent  to  war  and  the 
most  assured  implement  of  permanent 
world  peace.  We  desperately  need  more 
of  them — and  our  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  are  still  too  recently  In 
the  experimental  stage  but  there  may  be 
enough.  It  Is  late  but  perhaps  not  too 
late. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
certainly  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  for 
his  statement.  I  was  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Omaha  where  the  headquarters 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  is  located. 
I  know  the  views  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  expresses  about  the  car- 


riers are  the  very  same  views  that  are 
expressed  by  General  LeMay. 

Mr.  CANNON.  General  LeMay  said 
3  years  ago,  and  nobody  has  since  denied 
it,  that  within  2  hours  after  the  fighting 
started  not  a  single  vestige  of  the 
American  Navy  would  remain  afioat, 
except  the  submarines. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  am  personally  convinced  of 
the  value  of  the  Polaris  submarine.  I 
have  a  very  close  p>ersonal  friend  who 
has  his  roots  in  Nebraska,  and  who  is 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  who  is  now 
In  the  Bureau  of  Ships.  He  has  for  the 
last  several  years  been  Instrumental  in 
working  on  the  Polaris  submarine.  He 
called  on  me  just  last  week  and  said 
that  he  was  frustrated,  that  there  are  so 
many  administrative  decisions  and 
orders  and  so  much  bureaucracy  sur- 
rounding the  program  now  that  It  has 
become  of  age  that  he  wondered  whether 
he  should  get  out  of  it.  So,  I  hope  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  see  to  it 
that  these  people  who  know  the  Polaris 
submarine  and  are  dedicated  to  it  will 
not  be  frustrated  and  have  any  reason 
to  remove  themselves  from  Government 
service,  because  we  need  them  very,  very 
much. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
expired. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRO- 
NAUTICS 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  herewith  the  follow- 
ing report  on  the  activities  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics : 

AcTivixras  or  THE  Hotrss  CoMMrrrEE  on 
Science  and  Astbonatttics 

INTKODTJCnON 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Aatro- 
nautics  is  the  newest  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  organized  In  1959  and 
now  completing  Its  third  year. 

As  a  standing  committee,  It  exercises  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  over  outer  space,  in- 
cluding exploration  and  control  thereof,  sci- 
ence scholarships,  and  scientific  research 
and  developments. 

It  also  exercises  legislative  jiu-lsdlction 
over  astronautlcal  research  and  develop- 
ment. Including  resources,  p>ersonnel,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities,  and  over  the  following 
executive  agencies  of  the  Government:  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  (including  standardi- 
zation of  weights  and  measures  and  the 
metric  system),  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

The  committee  is  the  only  committee  of 
Congress  with  general  jurisdiction  In  the 
field  of  science. 

Acnvrnxs  during  isei 

The  committee  was  extremely  active  dur- 
ing Its  third  year  in  Its  hearings  and  Investi- 


gations In  the  fields  of  science  and  astro- 
nautics. During  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress,  the  committee  compiled  this  rec- 
ord: 

1.  Conducted  26  Investigations  whose 
scope  ranged  from  nuclear  propulsion  to  a 
study  of  International  air  laws  and  treaties. 

2.  Held  109  hearings  on  15  different  sub- 
jects ranging  from  a  broad  review  of  the 
Nation's  space  program  to  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  adopting  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  In  the  United  States. 

3.  Issued  26  reports  on  a  variety  of  legisla- 
tive and  investigative  matters. 

Reports  (investigative) 
During  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress, 
the  committee  issued  the  following  nonleg- 
islatlve  reports: 

1.  Research  Needs  for  Salt  Water  Conver- 
sion (H.  Rept.  71.  Also  listed  as  Committee 
Print  Serial  a). 

2.  Military  Astronautics  (H.  Rept.  360. 
Also  listed  as  Committee  Print  Serial  f ) . 

3.  Project  Rover  (H.  Rept.  377.  Also  listed 
as  Committee  Print  Serial  d) . 

4.  The  Organization  of  the  D.S.  National 
Space  Effort  (staff  study  of  Dec.  30,  1960. 
Released  May  16,  1961,  as  a  committee  print) . 

5.  Project  Mercury,  2d  Interim  Report  (H. 
Rept.  671.  Also  listed  as  Committee  Print 
Serial  h). 

6.  Annual  Review  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (H.  Rept.  670.  Also  listed  as 
Committee  Print  Serial  g) . 

7.  Equatorial  Launch  Sites — Mobile  Sea 
Launch  Capability  (H.  Rept.  710.  Also  listed 
as  Committee  Print  Serial  I) . 

8.  National  Biu-eau  of  Standards  and  the 
Space  Program  (H.  Rept.  711.     Also  listed  as 
Committee  Print  Serial  k) . 

9.  The  National  Meteorological  Program 
(committee  print.  July  13,  1961). 

10.  Space   Orbital   Rendezvous    (H.    Rept. 

909.  Also    listed    as    Committee    Print    Se- 
rial j). 

11.  Expandable  Space  Structxires  (H.  Rept. 

910.  Also    listed    as    Committee    Print    Se- 
rial m) . 

12.  Commercial     Applications     of     Space 

Communications    Systems    (H.    Rept.    . 

Also  listed  as  Committee  Print  Serial  o) . 

13.  Small  Biisiness  PartlclfMitlon  in  the 
NASA  Research  and  Development  Programs 
(staff  study,  released  as  a  committee  print 
dated  Sept.  25.  1961). 

14.  Science,  Astronautics,  and  Defense 
(committee  print,  May  12,  1961). 

Reports  (legislative) 

The  committee  issued  these  legislative  re- 
ports during  the  first  session  under  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

1.  To  Amend  Section  201  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  (HJt. 
6169  revising  the  Space  Council.  H.  Rept. 
225,  Apr.  13.  1961). 

a.  To  Authorize  Appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Re^search  and 
Development,  Construction  of  Facilities,  and 
for  Other  Purposes  (H.R.  6874,  H.  Rept.  391, 
May  12.  1961). 

3.  Amending  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  (HSt.  8095,  H.  Rept.  747, 
July  20   1961 ) . 

4.  Providing  for  a  Survey  To  Determine 
the  PracticabUity  of  Adopting  the  Metric 
System  of  Weights  and  Measures  (H.R.  2049, 
H.  Rept.  785.  July  25,  1961) . 

5.  To  Amend  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1950  To  Require  Certain  Addi- 
tional Information  To  Be  Filed  by  an  Ap- 
plicant for  a  Scholarship,  or  Fellowship,  and 
for  Other  Purposes  (HJl.  8556,  H.  Rept.  1029, 
Aug.  15,  1961). 

Reports  (miacellaneoiis) 
1.  Report  on  the  11th  Annual  Meeting  of 
the   International   Astronautlcal   Federation 
(conunittee  print,  Feb.  24,  1961). 
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2.  A  ChroiK>}og7  of  Missile  and  Astronau- 
Uc  Events  (H.  Rcpt.  87.  Also  listed  as  Com- 
mittee Print  Serial  b) . 

3.  Panel  on  Science  and  Technology  (H. 
Rept.  a43.  Also  listed  as  Committee  Print 
Serial  e). 

4.  Air  Laws  and  Treaties  of  the  World 
(committee  print.  May  11.  1961). 

5.  Report  of  the  Activities  of  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Science    and    Astronautics    (ist 

87th    Cong.)     (H.    Rept.    )     (Also 


listed  as  Conunlttee  Print  Serial  q) . 

6.  Proposed  Studies  on  the  Implications 
of  Peaceful  Space  Activities  for  Human  Af- 
fairs (H.  Rept.  242.  Also  listed  as  Committee 
Print  Serial  c.  Copies  of  this  publication  are 
no  longer  available  from  the  committee) . 

7.  Practical  Values  of  Space  Exploration 

(revised    study)     (H.    Rept.    ).      (Also 

listed  as  Serial  1.) 

Printed  hearingt 

The  committee  Issued  the  following  print- 
ed hearings  on  legislative  and  tnvestlgatlve 
subjects : 

1.  Dlsciisslon  of  VS.  Satellite  Ti-aeking 
System  (Feb.  18,  1901.  Listed  as  Committee 
Publication  No.  1 ) . 

2.  Research  and  Development  for  Defense 
(Feb.  19-22,  1901.  Listed  as  Committee  Pub- 
lication No.  2). 

3.  Project  Rover  (VS.  Nuclear  Rocket  De- 
velopment Program)  (Feb.  27-28;  Mar.  1-7, 
1961.    Listed  as  Committee  Publication  No. 

»). 

4.  Space  Propulsion  Technology  (Mar.  6- 
10.  1961.  Listed  as  Committee  PubUcatlon 
Mo.  4.  Copies  of  this  publication  are  no 
longer  available  from  the  committee). 

5.  HJl.  6169— A  Bin  To  Amend  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
(Apr.  12.  1961.  Listed  as  Committee  Publi- 
cation No.  6 ) . 

6.  Dlscxisslon  of  Soviet  Man-in-Space  Shot 
(April  13.  1961.  Listed  as  Committee  Pub- 
UcaUonNo.  6). 

7.  1962  NASA  Authorization  (Parts  1,  2, 
and  3)  (Mar.  ia-23,  Apr.  10-17,  JxUy  11-12. 
1961.  Listed  as  Committee  Publication  No. 
7). 

8.  Defense  Space  Interests  (Mar.  17-2S, 
1961.  Listed  as  Committee  Publication  No. 
8). 

9.  The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
the  Space  Program  (May  11-12.  1961.  Listed 
as  Committee  Publication  No.  9) . 

10.  Equatorial  Launch  Sites — Mobile  Sea 
Launch  Capability  (May  15-16,  1961.  Listed 
as  Committee  Publication  No.  10) . 

11.  Annual  Review  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (May  17-18,  1961.  Listed  as 
Committee  Publication  No.  11 ) . 

12.  Inflatable  Structures  in  Space  (May  19, 
1961.  Listed  as  Committee  Publicattoii  No. 
12). 

13.  Orbital  Rendezvoiis  in  Space  (May  33, 
1961.  Listed  as  Ccxnmittee  Publication  No. 
13). 

14.  The  Metric  System  (Jtme  28-29,  July 
31,  1961.  Listed  as  Committee  Publication 
No.  14). 

15.  To  Amend  the  National  Aeronautics 
•nd  Space  Act  of  1968  (June  5-13.  July  10- 
13,  1961.  Listed  as  Committee  Publication 
No.  IS). 

16.  National  MetecMrologlcal  Satellite  Pro- 
gram (July  25-27,  1961.  Listed  as  Com- 
mittee Publication  No.  17) . 

17.  Communications  Satellites  (May  8-10, 
July  1»-17,  Aug.  1-10.  1961.  Listed  as  Com- 
mittee Publication  No.  19). 

18.  Awards  of  Fellowships  and  Scholar- 
ships Under  the  N8F  Act  (June  15-16,  July 
20-21,  Aug.  15,  1961.  Listed  as  Committee 
Publication  16) . 

19.  Contemporary  and  Future  Aeronauti- 
cal Research  (Aug.  1-8,  1961.  Listed  as  Com- 
mittee Publication  No.  18) . 


20.  HJt.  1 — National  Academy  of  Science 
Bill  (Mar.  2ft-29,  May  24-26,  1961.  Listed 
as  Conunlttee  Publication  No.  — ). 

31.  Patent  Policies  Relating  to  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Research  (May  36,  June  1-8, 
June  30-33.  Aug.  14-17,  1961.  Listed  as  Com- 
mittee Publication  No.  20). 

Inveatigationa 

During  the  Ist  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress the  committee  conducted  25  investiga- 
tions or  studies,  many  of  them  leading  to 
public  hearings  at  which  various  facets  of 
the  Nation's  space  program  and  of  the  Na- 
tion's scientific  and  technological  status  were 
explored. 

The  following  subjects  held  the  commit- 
tee's attention: 

1.  Nuclear  propulsion. 

2.  Space  propulsion  technology. 

3.  Department  of  Defense  space  reorgan- 
ization. 

4.  VS.  satellite  tracking  capablllUes. 
6.  Saline  water  conversion. 

6.  Communications  satellites. 

7.  National  space  booster  program. 

8.  Soviet  manned  orbital  space  shot. 

9.  Nonprofit  research  organizations. 

10.  Mobile  sea  launch  capabilities. 

11.  The  space  program  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

13.  Orbital  rendezvous  of  satellites. 

13.  Inflatable  structures  in  spt^e. 

14.  Equatorial  launch  sites. 
16.  Manned  lunar  exploration. 

16.  Project  MerciU7. 

17.  International  air  laws  and  treaties. 

18.  Federal   fellowships   and   scholarships. 

19.  National  meteorological  satellite  pro- 
gram. 

20.  Futuristic  aircraft  development. 

21.  Small  business  participation  in  the 
national  space  program. 

22.  Research  and  development  in  the 
Antarctic. 

23.  Satellite  inspection  and  interception 
(Project  Saint) . 

24.  Research  and  development  of  air  traffic 
control. 

25.  Research  and  development  in  elec- 
tronic computers  and  their  applications. 

MAJOS  SUBJZCTS  TTKOKB  INVKSTIGATION 

Research  needs  for  salt  water  conversion 

American  scientists  estimate  that  in  5  to 
25  years  the  relative  scarcity  of  fresh  water 
will  present  the  United  States  with  a  na- 
tional problem. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  an  Increu- 
Ing  number  of  localities  in  the  Nation  are 
feeling  a  serious  fresh  water  pinch.  During 
the  extended  drought  period  of  1957  several 
hundred  communities  reported  shortages  of 
water. 

In  view  of  the  early  prospects  for  nation- 
wide water  dlfDculties.  the  committee  under- 
took an  intensive  study  of  the  progress  be- 
ing made  in  the  basic  research  aspects  of 
saline  water  conversion.  Discussions  were 
held  with  scientists,  technicians,  and  others 
who  are  leading  the  effort  to  find  economical 
ways  and  means  of  demlneralizing  presently 
unusable  water. 

As  a  result  of  the  study,  the  following  con- 
clusions were  reached : 

(1)  The  United  States  Is  likely  to  be  the 
first  of  the  large  technological  nations  to 
find  Itself  seriously  threatened  by  fresh  wa- 
ter shortages. 

(2)  The  worsening  trend  in  the  water  pic- 
ture Is  accelerating.  In  1940  dependable 
supplies  of  natural  fresh  water  In  the  United 
States  exceeded  the  rate  of  use  by  109  billion 
gallons  a  day.  In  1960.  the  rate  of  use  sur- 
passed dependable  supplies  by  8  billion  gal- 
lons a  day. 

(3)  Shortage  problems  can  be  reduced  by 
better  methods  of  water  treatment  and  re- 
use, more   and  better  natural  fresh  water 


storage,  reduction  of  reservoir  evaporation, 
Improved  management,  etc.  Indications  are' 
however,  that  all  of  these  methods  combined 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  pros- 
pecWve  use  rates.  Large-scale  saline  water 
conversion,  therefore,  may  be  the  only  ulti- 
mate solution. 

(4)  New  estimates  of  water  use  and  supply 
siiggest  that  the  crlUcal  period,  by  which 
time  economical  conversion  methods  may 
be  essenUal,  will  begin  about  10  years  earlier 

than  It  has  been  customary  to  predict le 

by  1970  rather  than  1980. 

(5)  Refinement  of  technological  salt  water 
conversion  methods  now  known  can  help 
the  situation  markedly.  Very  likely,  how- 
ever, the  best  methods  have  not  yet  been 
conceived.  In  either  case,  addlUonal  and 
continuing  basic  research  Is  a  suong  neces- 
sity. 

(6)  While  American  research,  particularly 
applied  research,  on  salt  water  conversion 
appears  to  be  moving  with  some  dispatch, 
it  U  nonethekss  proceeding  at  a  pace  which 
promises  to  be  Inadequate  in  view  of  the 
time  and  need  factors  Involved. 

(7)  No  single  method  of  conversion  Is  ever 
likely  to  satUfy  the  water  requiremenU  of 
all  locales.  Thus  It  Is  Important  to  continue 
research  on  a  variety  of  methods.  Support 
of  local  and  State  governments  for  special- 
ized research  pitched  to  local  needs  appears 
desirable. 

(8)  Present  levels  of  Federal  support  do 
not  permit  adequate  coordination  of  work 
being  done  In  allied  basic  research. 

(9)  Nations  comprising  some  60  percent 
of  the  earth's  land  surface  are  naturally  arid 
and  in  growing  need  of  water.  Other  na- 
tions are  joining  the  water-hungry  group. 

(10  Research  on  saline  water  conversion 
abroad  appears  to  be  limited  In  scope  and 
spotty  In  conduct.  Some  worthwhile  con- 
cepts exist,  but  they  are  not  presently  being 
pursued  with  vigor.  Emphasis  Is  ewrently 
on  the  demineralizatlon  of  brackish  watsr 
rather  than  sea  water. 

(11)  The  United  SUtes  Is  In  a  strategic 
position  to  reap  more  than  material  benefits 
from  an  effective  salt  water  conversion  pro- 
gram— If  It  produces  the  first  truly  efficient 
and  economical  systems  for  converting  ssa 
water. 

(12)  Property  rlghU  in  conversion  proc- 
esses and  equipment  are  an  Important  phase 
of  the  research  program.  At  present  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  retarding  the  total  effort, 
but  conflict  over  them  may  become  Intensl- 
fled  in  the  future  and  require  additional 
attention. 

Profeet  Rover — VS.  nuclear  rocket 
development  proi;raiH 

This  U  the  program  which.  It  Is  hoped,  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  a  nuclear  space 
engine.  The  results  so  far  have  proven  very 
promising  and  the  work  la  being  undertaken 
jointly  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Nuclear  enthusiasts  admit  that  very  dif- 
ficult problems  must  be  solved  before  a  nn- 
dear  rocket  will  be  a  reaUty,  but  they  con- 
tend that  these  problems  do  not  Involve 
scientific  breakthroughs,  and  that  the  re- 
wards are  great  enough  to  justify  a  much 
greater  effort.  More  money  will  be  required 
for  this  greater  effort,  of  coiu'se;  but  if  nu- 
clear propulsion  systems  become  available 
earlier  than  now  programed,  a  great  deal  of 
money  now  scheduled  to  be  spent  for  huge 
chemical  systems  in  the  late  1900's  may  be 
saved. 

A  decision  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
nuclear  rocket  and  the  so-called  Nova  chemi- 
cal rocket  someday  may  have  to  t>e  made. 
Even  today  there  are  some  who  believe  that 
one  effort  would  seem  to  duplicate  the  other, 
and  that  doing  both  would  appear  to  be  ss- 
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orbltant  and  wasteful.  Whether  or  not  this 
is  a  valid  conclusion  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  any  event,  supporting  enormous  chemi- 
cal systems  while  Ignoring  nuclear  rockets 
has  been  described  as  "flirting  with  obsoles- 
cence," a  conclusion  with  which  the  com- 
mittee concurs.  Basic  policy  decisions  must 
be  made  In  the  near  future,  and  the  1962 
budget  may  be  critical,  since  it  will  tend  to 
establish  direction  and  emphasis. 

As  a  result  of  its  Investigation,  the  com- 
mittee made  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

1.  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  step  up  the  pace  of 
Project  Rover  by  selection  of  engine  and 
vehicle  contractors  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

3.  The  Space  Nuclear  Propulsion  Office 
should  be  provided  with  stifflclent  authority 
effectively  to  direct  the  progress  of  Project 
Rover. 

3.  The  talents  of  the  staff  of  the  Los  Al- 
amos Sclentiflc  Laboratory  should  be  utilized 
in  research  on  advanced  and  higher  power 
reactors  to  the  extent  possible,  while  indus- 
trial contractors  should  perform  the  engi- 
neering tasks  associated  with  the  Nerva  en- 
gine development. 

4.  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  reevaliute  its  present 
level  of  funding  for  facilities  at  the  Nevada 
test  Bite  with  the  objective  of  providing  ade- 
quate support  and  test  facilities  by  the  time 
they  are  needed. 

5.  The  highest  national  priority — DX — 
should  be  assigned  to  the  nuclear  rocket 
development  program.  Project  Rover  should 
be  accelerated  and  should  receive  all  neces- 
sary support  from  both  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

PTOfect  Mercury 

Project  Mercury  is  currently  this  Nation's 
effort  to  place  a  man  in  space  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  Since  Its  inception,  both  the 
Nattonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
mapped  out  more  comprehensive  manned 
spMice  flight  programs. 

However,  these  later  projects,  named 
Apollo  and  Dyna-Soar,  must  depend  upon 
the  successful  development  of  larger  space 
boosters  such  as  Saturn.  Titan  II,  Atlas  O, 
or  perhaps  a  newly  conceived  large  solid 
rocket  arrangement.  Because  Apollo  and 
Dyna-Soar  depend  upon  as  yet  xmflown, 
larger  boosters  and  are  designed  to  project 
more  than  one  man  into  earth  orbit,  it  is 
not  expected  that  either  of  these  projects 
will  be  capable  of  placing  manned  payloads 
in  orbit  for  6  to  8  yean. 

Project  Mercury  Is  exjiected  to  provide 
many  answers  for  these  future  manned 
space  programs — answers  which  must  be 
obtained  concerning  manned  space  flight 
environment,  and  man's  ability  to  perform 
a  useful  function  In  space  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Coiuequently,  Project  Mercury  is  be- 
ing prosecuted  by  NASA,  assisted  by  the 
DOD,  with  the  utmost  sense  of  urgency. 
Mercury  enjoys  top  national  priority  as  ap- 
proved by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  carries  DX  priority  rating. 

Project  Mercury  represents  the  Wright 
brothers  phase  of  space  flight.  It  is  sure  to 
appear  as  crude  and  derring-do  to  future 
generations  as  the  clumsy  wood  and  cloth 
kits  of  aviation's  bygone  era.  Both  repre- 
sent major  phases  In  man's  technological 
development.  Both  have  experienced  con- 
troversial criticism  on  the  one  hand  and 
admiration  for  the  courage,  dedication,  and 
vision  of  the  men  who  strive  for  achievement 
on  the  other  hand,     i 

Becavise  of  the  lm|>ortance  of  the  man-ln- 
space  program  and  the  cost  involved,  the 
committee  has  made  a  continuing  study  of 
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the  progress  bemg  made.  An  initial  report 
on  the  project  was  made  to  the  House  Jan- 
uary 27,  1960.  A  new  report  designed  to 
bring  the  study  up  to  date  was  submitted 
to  the  House  May  26, 1961. 

In  the  second  report  the  conmilttee  came 
to  the  following  conclusions : 

Project  Mercury  Is  a  tremendously  com- 
plex undertaking.  It  involves  concurrent 
efforts  in  research,  development,  engineering, 
manufacturing,  test,  and  training. 

Project  Mercury  Is  caie  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive research  and  development  pro- 
grams ever  undertaken  in  this  country  with 
respect  to  manned  flight.  A  major  problem 
is  the  necessity  to  attempt  to  "man  rate" 
the  Redstone  and  Atlas  rocket  vehicles  which 
were  not  designed  for  manned  reliability. 
The  reliability  of  these  two  vehicles  is  the 
ultimate  key  to  the  success  of  Merciur.  The 
first  manned  Redstone,  a  major  Mercury 
milestone,  was  successfully  achieved  May  5, 
1961. 

Project  Mercury  is  actually  two  research 
and  development  programs  Joined  together 
by  the  capsule — the  ballistic  flight  program 
utilizing  Redstone,  and  the  orbital  program 
utilizing  Atlas.  The  suborbital  and  orbital 
phases  of  Mercury  each  have  different  com- 
plex problems  to  solve  and  each  contribute 
equally  to  achieving  th«  ultimate  goal  of 
manned-orbital  flight. 

Project  Mercury  Is  progressing  satisfac- 
torily. Some  slippage  has  occurred,  but  it  is 
not  out  of  line  when  considering  the  com- 
plexity of  the  development  and  past  history 
of  other  large  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

Project  Mercury  will  make  a  valuable  pio- 
neering contribution  to  following  manned- 
space  flight  programs,  such  as  the  NASA 
Apollo  and  the  DOD  Dyna-Soar  projects. 

DOD-NASA  coordination  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Project  Mercury  Is  outstanding  In 
every  respect.  Both  organizations  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  success  of  this  country's  only 
current  man -in -space  program. 

The  cost  of  successfully  completing  Proj- 
ect Mercury  could  exceed  $500  million,  de- 
pendent upon  the  success  of  meeting  the 
flight-test  target  goals  as  presently  sched- 
uled. Again,  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  Project  Mercury  is,  in  fact, 
two  parallel  research  and  development  pro- 
grams joined  by  the  space  eapsiUe  develop- 
ment. Booster  reliability  will  be  the  key  to 
increased  program  costs. 

Project  Mercury  continues  to  move  forward 
in  an  atmosphere  of  confidence  apparent  to 
all  concerned.  Morale  is  high,  hours  are 
long,  the  astronauts  are  busy  and  fit.  The 
team  is  dedicated  to  a  single  goal — the 
achievement  of  successful  manned-orbital 
flight. 

Equatorial  launch  sites — Mobile  sea  launch 
capability 

Hearings  were  held  to  investigate  the  de- 
sirability of  the  United  States  acquiring  an 
equatorial  launch  site  for  civilian  space  pro- 
grams and  for  military  space  operations.  The 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  developing  a 
mobile  sea  launch  capability  were  also  inves- 
tigated as  a  possible  alternative  to  acquiring 
an  equatorial  site. 

Studies  by  NASA  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  are  being  conducted  at  the  present 
time.  However,  certain  Interim  observations 
have  been  made  and  the  evidence  seems  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  establishing  a 
permanent  landslte  at  the  Equator  In  the 
foreseeable  future  would  not  be  worth  the 
cost.  The  potential  increase  in  overall  per- 
formance in  U.S.  space  activities  would  not 
be  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  in- 
vestment required. 

With  respect  to  development  of  a  mobile 
sea  launch  capability,  the  conunlttee  con- 
cluded that  a  mobile  sea  launch  capability 


of  various  types  might  some  day  be  required. 
Most  witnesses  before  the  committee  took 
the  position,  however,  that  a  demonstrable 
need  must  be  shown  in  terms  of  accomplish- 
ing objectives  not  otherwise  possible  or  sav- 
ings of  such  magnitude  as  to  justify  the  ex- 
penditure for  its  creation,  or  both.  Neither 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration nor  the  Department  of  Defense  wit- 
nesses stated  that  such  a  need  exists  today. 

The  committee  has  a  continuing  interest 
in  these  matters  and  it  is  the  view  of  the 
committee  that  the  Nation's  space  programs 
must  not  be  permitted  to  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  lack  of  adequate  facilities,  and  that 
all  alternative  methods  of  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  these  programs  should  be 
thoroughly  considered. 

Space  orbital  rendezvou$ 
The  task  of  achieving  orbital  rendezvous 
in  space  is  one  which  is  holding  the  atten- 
tion of  both  U.S.  and  Soviet  sclentisu.  Both 
nations  look  forward  to  the  day  when  giant 
space  platforms  will  be  orbiting  the  earth, 
replenished  regularly  with  fuel,  material, 
and  himuin  occupants.  When  that  day 
comes,  man  will  have  taken  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  conquering  space. 

As  a  result  of  a  study  of  the  problenu  that 
sxirround  tlM  successful  rendezvousing  of 
space  vehicles,  the  committee  reached  tbo 
following  conclusions: 

1.  The  research  and  development  being 
done  on  the  problems  of  orbital  rendezvous 
are  important  to  many  planned  future  mis- 
sions. These  include:  (a)  Refueling  space- 
craft in  orbit;  (b)  repair  of  expensive  equip- 
ment in  orbit;  (c)  rescue  of  crews  in  disabled 
sjmcecraft;  (d)  allowing  a  crew  to  enter  orbit 
with  a  proven  launch  vehicle  to  join  up  with 
a  very  large  but  still  experimental  xnain 
craft;  (e)  assembly  of  large  space  stations; 
(f)  assembly  of  major  expeditions  to  the 
moon  or  planets;  (g)  crew  relief  and  rotation 
at  permanent  space  stations;  (h)  military 
defensive  and  offensive  operations. 

3.  The  accomplishment  of  orbital  rendez- 
vous would  be  a  convincing  demonstration 
of  oiir  ability  to  go  where  and  when  we  wish 
in  space,  and  would  be  the  measure  by  which 
we  covild  make  realizable  plans  for  almost 
any  future  space  application. 

S.  Orbital  rendezvous  would  flnd  \iseful 
payoffs  in  the  operation  of  advanced  com- 
munications, weather,  and  other  recon- 
naissance systems;  It  would  allow  the  main- 
tenance of  permanent  laboratories  in  space; 
it  would  allow  the  mounting  of  versatile  ex- 
peditions to  other  natural  bodies  in  space; 
and  It  would  lie  at  the  heart  of  most  mili- 
tary space  operations  if  that  need  should 
arise. 

4.  Orbital  rendezvous  can  be  accom- 
plished in  accordance  with  a  planned  time- 
table, but  will  require  careful  attention  to 
development  in  many  interrelated  tech- 
niques including:  (a)  Tracking,  (b)  engine 
control,  (c)  guidance  and  command,  (d) 
ability  to  laiuich  at  a  chosen  time,  (e)  sens- 
ing and  remote  handling  devices,  (f)  cou- 
pling and  transfer  means,  (g)  inspection 
teclmlques,  and  (h)  launch  vehicles  of  suffi- 
cient size  as  to  carry  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  added  fuel  for  maneuver. 

5.  Some  of  the  leeultimes  for  advanced 
orbital  rendezvous  techniques  may  be  fairly 
long  so  that  the  necessary  early  and  cheaper 
stages  should  be  imdertaken  promptly.  Sim- 
ple rendezvous  might  be  demonstrated  within 
about  2  yetirs;  more  complicated  maneuvers 
are  5  to  10  years  away;  full  and  virtually 
unlimited  use  of  the  technique  may  not  ap- 
pear until  the  decade  after  that. 

6.  Both  the  civilian  and  the  military  ap- 
plications of  the  technique  are  likely  to 
prove  Important,  so  both  NASA  and  the  I>*- 
partment  of  Defense  have  an  interest  in 
pursuing  such  work. 
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7.  There  seems  Inherent  in  these  dual  In- 
terests a  danger  of  competing  and  overlap- 
ping programs,  with  doubt  as  to  where  the 
lines  should  be  drawn.  The  committee  was 
not  wholly  convinced  that  coordination  Is 
adequate  today  in  light  of  the  actual  testi- 
mony received  from  the  witnesses  wt  o  de- 
scribed the  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
Coordinating  Board  (panels  on  unmanned 
and  manned  spacecraft)  as  the  mechanism 
now  being  used.  Each  official  witness  was  a 
little  vague  in  his  Icnowledge  of  the  work 
done  in  orbital  rendezvous  by  the  other  ma- 
jor agency. 

Commercial  applications  of  space 
communications  system 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  this  session 
on  the  commercial  applications  of  space 
communications  systems.  Eight  days  of 
hearings  were  held,  during  which  representa- 
tives of  private  industry  and  Interested  Gov- 
ernment agencies  testified. 

Ck>mmunications  satellite  systems  appear 
to  represent  the  first  business  suitable  for 
commercial  operation  using  space  technology 
and  great  interest  has  been  shown  by  Indus- 
try in  the  commercial  potential  of  such  a 
system.  This  fact  raises  a  large  number  of 
public  policy  questions.  Some  of  these  may 
require  action  by  the  Congress.  All  will 
require  a  high  degree  of  coordination  among 
the  various  executive  agencies  which  have 
responsibilities  for  such  matters  as  regtila- 
tlon  of  the  communications  industry,  super- 
vision, and  coordination  of  research  and  de- 
velopment for  space  programs,  conduct  of 
X7.S.  foreign  relations,  and  preserving  the 
competitive  nature  of  American  free  enter- 
prise. 

The  committee  considers  communications 
satellite  programs,  commercial  and  military, 
an  Integral  part  of  the  UjS.  space  effort. 
Developments  in  space  communications  sys- 
tems will  affect  other  programs  In  space  and 
vice  versa.  Therefore,  NASA  will  be  required 
to  closely  supervise  and  monitor  the  research 
and  development  of  the  various  proposed 
systems.  The  committee  takes  the  position 
that  irrespective  of  how  the  question  of  own- 
ership and  operation  of  a  commercial  satel- 
lite communication  system  is  settled,  the 
research  and  development  phase  should  pro- 
ceed rapidly  and  should  not  be  permitted  to 
be  delayed  because  of  disagreements  over 
business  or  financial  arrangements.  The 
noncommercial  public  interest  In  such  a 
conununlcatlon  system,  especially  the  unique 
International  aspects,  requires  an  Intense 
Interest  and  a  continuing  major  role  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

The  committee  concluded  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  develop  the  detailed  In- 
formation which  will  be  needed  by  Ameri- 
can negotiators  In  time  for  the  extraordinary 
conference  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Union  in  1963.  In  the  mean- 
time, because  of  the  vast  public  Interest  in 
this  development,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  Government  retain  as  much 
policy  flexibility  as  possible  with  respect  to 
auch  matters  as  ultimate  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  system  so  that  the  noncom- 
mercial public  Interests  will  be  afforded 
maximum  protection. 

LEGISLATION 

Five  bills  were  approved  by  the  committee 
during  the  first  session.  Action  was  also 
begim  on  two  other  bills,  but  was  not  com- 
pleted. The  major  pieces  of  legislation  re- 
ported by  the  conamittee  and  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  were  the  an- 
nual authorization  of  funds  for  the  space 
agency  and  revision  of  the  Space  Act  of  1958. 

The  legislative  histories  of  the  bills  follow: 

HJl.  6169  (a  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958): 

This  was  an  administration  measure  spon- 
sored  by   the   late   Representative   Overton 


Brooks.  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  revising  the 
organizational  setup  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council.  It  provided  that 
the  Vice  President  instead  of  the  President 
should  serve  as  Chairman:  decreased  the 
Council's  membership  to  five,  in  place  of 
the  maximum  nine  permissible  under  the 
original  act.  by  limiting  membership  to  Gov- 
ernment personnel:  clarified  the  Council's  re- 
sponsibility for  assisting  the  President  In 
formulating  policy  governing  the  Nation's 
space  activities;  and  broadened  the  Coun- 
cil's field  of  coordination  to  include  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  which  are 
or  may  become  Involved  in  the  national 
space  endeavor. 

The  committee  held  a  hearing  on  the  bill 
and  reported  It  to  the  House  April  13.  It 
passed  the  House  April  17.  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  April  20,  and  was  signed  into 
Public  Law  87-26  by  the  President  April  25. 

HJl.  6874  (a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  for  other  purfXMes)  : 

This  was  an  administration  measure 
sponsored  by  the  late  Mr.  Brooks  authorizing 
funds  for  the  Federal  space  agency  for  the 
1962  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1961.  The 
full  committee  and  4  subcommittees  met 
23  times  on  the  bill  in  both  public  and  ex- 
ecutive sessions  before  reporting  it  to  the 
House  May  12.  It  passed  the  Senate  June 
28.  It  was  approved  by  a  conference  com- 
mittee July  19  and  the  conference  report  was 
adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate  July  20. 
It  was  signed  into  Public  Law  87-98  on  July 
21. 

The  measure  as  enacted  into  law  author- 
ized $1,784,300,000,  the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  The  amount 
subsequently  appropriated  by  Congress  was 
•1.671.760.000.  a  reduction  of  $112,550,000  in 
the  amount  authorized. 

H.R.  8095  (a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes) : 

This  bill  was  an  administration  measure 
introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Brooks  revising 
the  space  law.  The  measure  (1)  provides  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration with  authority  to  indemnify  con- 
tractors against  unusually  hazardous  risks 
arising  out  of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts. (2)  eliminates  the  defunct  Civilian- 
Military  Liaison  Committee  of  NASA  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  (3)  authorizes 
NASA  to  settle  past  patent  infringement 
claims,  (4)  gives  NASA  authority  to  waive 
pajrment  and  performance  bonds  otherwise 
required  in  construction  contracting,  and 
(5)  empowers  NASA  to  lease  real  property 
to  others  for  a  nonmonetary  consideration. 

The  committee  and  a  special  subcommittee 
met  in  public  and  executive  sessions  eight 
times  on  the  measure  and  it  was  reported  to 
the  House  July  20.  It  was  approved  by  the 
House  August  7. 

H.R.  2049  (a  bill  providing  for  a  survey  to 
determine  the  practicability  of  adopting  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures)  : 

This  measure  was  sponsored  by  Chairman 
George  P.  Miller  (Democrat  of  California). 
It  would  direct  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  determine  through  investiga- 
tion, research,  and  study  the  practicability 
of  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures.  The 
agency  would  be  given  3  years  in  which  to 
complete  its  study.  The  metric  system  is  re- 
garded technically  speaking,  as  more  simple 
to  use  than  the  system  of  English  units  be- 
cause it  is  decimal  and  therefore  requires 
little  or  no  translation.  Its  proponents 
feel  that  commercially  the  metric  system  is 
essential  to  enable  the  United  States  to  com- 
pete better  with  countries  able  to  supply 
drawings,  specifications,  plans,  and  goods  to 
metric  standards. 


The  committee  and  a  subcommittee  held 
three  public  and  executive  aeaalons  and  re- 
ported the  bin  to  the  House  July  26. 

HR.  8656  (a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960  to  require 
certain  additional  information  to  be  filed  by 
an  applicant  for  a  scholarship  or  fellowship, 
and  for  other  purposes)  : 

This  bill,  sponsored  by  the  late  Mr.  Brooks, 
was  designed  to  close  a  loophole  in  the  law 
through  which  a  graduate  student  convicted 
of  contempt  of  Congress  for  refusing  to  state 
whether  he  was  a  Communist  received  a 
$3,800  fellowship  from  the  Government.  The 
fellowship  was  subsequently  revoked. 

The  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  members 
of  organizations  cited  as  being  Communist 
by  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
to  apply  for  any  Federal  scholarship  or  fel- 
lowship or  to  use  such  an  award. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  an  appli- 
cant applying  for  a  fellowship  after  October 
1,  1961.  must  advise  the  National  Science 
Foundation  whether  he  lias  ever  been  con- 
victed of  any  crime,  other  that  Juvenile 
crimes  or  minor  traffic  violations.  The 
measure  also  empowers  the  Foundation  to 
refuse  or  revoke  any  financial  grant  when- 
ever the  Foundation  believes  such  action 
would  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 

SUtM. 

The  committee  held  six  public  and  execu- 
tive sessions  on  the  measure  and  reported 
it  to  the  House  August  24,  1961. 

H.R.  1  (a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National   Science  Academy): 

This  bin  was  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive VicToa  Anfuso  (Democrat  of  New  Tork) 
and  was  similar  to  a  measure  he  sponsored 
in  the  previous  Congress  A  subcommittee 
held  four  hearings  on  the  bill,  but  no  final 
action  was  taken  by  the  subcommittee  dur- 
ing the  first  session. 

H.R.  1934  and  H.R  6030  (Identical  bUls 
to  amend  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  purposes) : 

These  measures  were  spoixsored  by  Repre- 
sentative Emilio  Daddabio  (Democrat  of 
Connecticut)  and  Representative  Bbooks. 
respectively.  They  are  designed  to  amend 
the  patent  provisions  of  the  Space  Act.  The 
bills'  language  is  identical  with  a  provision 
in  an  Omnibus  Space  Act  revision  measure 
(HJl.  12049)  which  was  approved  by  the 
committee  and  passed  by  the  House  last 
year.     No  action  was  taken  by  the  Senate. 

A  special  subcommittee  held  nine  public 
hearings  on  the  bills,  but  no  final  action 
was  taken  by  the  subcommittee  during  the 
first  session. 


1961 


CRAMER  ANSWERS  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY  BY 
SCORING  THE  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL FOR  FAILURE  TO  SUPPORT 
STRONGER  ANTICRIME  MEAS- 
URES 

.  Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  read  George 
Dixon's  column  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  a  few  days  ago,  In 
which  the  Attorney  General  was  reported 
as  being  irked  by  my  complaints  that  I 
had  been  unable  to  consult  with  him  re- 
garding my  interest  In  strong  anticrime 
legislation,  and  specifically  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Office  on  Syndicated  Crime, 
with  the  purpose  of  collecting,  evaluat- 
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Ing.  and  disseminating  Information  con- 
cerning the  organized  rackets. 

I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  reviewing  the  record  and  stating 
the  facts,  particularly  In  view  of  his  very 
clear  suggestion  that  he  was  categorizing 
me  as  one  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress whose  aim  is  to  throw  monkey 
wrenches  into  his  program,  which,  of 
course,  as  the  record  will  clearly  show  Is 
not  true.  On  the  record,  I  have  been  an 
ardent  fighter  against  organized  crime, 
perhaps  even  more  than  the  Attorney 
General  himself,  and  have  expressed  my- 
self as  being  concerned  about  the  half- 
hearted approach  of  the  Attorney 
General  on  fighting  organized  crime  evi- 
denced by  his  refusal  to  push  some  of  the 
proposals  I  have  made,  and  his  failure  to 
get  through  Congress  three  of  his  major 
anticrime  measures  this  session,  which 
should  have  been  accomplished  with  his 
strong  leadership. 

I  Include  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General,  stating  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  asking  for  a  conference  with 
him  to  discuss  further  legislation  in  the 
coming  session. 

BVTZMBTB    22,    1961. 

Hon.  Robot  F.  Kennkot, 
The  Attorney  GeneraL 
Wajhington,  D.C.  j  I 

Deas  Mx.  Kennedy:  When  I  read  Mr. 
George  Dixon's  column  in  the  Washington 
Post  last  week,  in  which  he  reported  you 
were  "irked"  by  my  complaints  that  I  had 
been  unable  to  consult  with  you  regarding 
our  mutual  Interest  In  anticrime  legislation 
and  that  you  were  "never  inaccessible"  to 
"Members  of  Coagnam  who  desire  to  discuss 
matters  of  law  and  Justice"  with  you,  even 
if  their  aim  is  to  "throw  monkey  wrenches" 
Into  your  program,  I  was  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed. As  an  ardent  and  long-standing 
backer  of  measures  to  bring  under  effective 
<x>ntrol  the  organized  crime  menace  which 
confronts  our  country.  I  am  the  last  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  on  whom  you  can  pin  the 
label  of  "a  monkey  wrencber  of  your  pro- 
gram." The  recc»rd  win  show  that  I  huve 
been  one  of  the  stanchest  allies  you  have — 
and  enemies  the  organised  racketeers  have — 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

As  one  who  has  repeatedly  and  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  consult  with  you  and  to 
enlist  your  advocacy  for  even  additional  anti- 
crime  measures  of  my  own,  I  hardly  think 
these  comments  worthy  of  you  as  the  highest 
law  enforcement  authority  in  the  land. 

The  record  will  show  this,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  I  am  no  Johnny  Come  Lately  to 
the  anticrime  legislative  field.  Indeed,  my 
credentials  date  as  far  back  and  possibly 
further  than  your  owQ.  Almost  since  my 
entry  into  Congress,  I  have  advocated  pro- 
grams to  curb  the  interstate  crime  threat 
which  plagues  our  land — to  the  tune  of  a 
$22  blUion  annual  "take." 

Time  and  again  I  introduced  measures 
aimed  at  the  syndicates,  only  to  watch  them 
die  aborning  in  a  disinterested  Congress. 
This  session,  I  embodied  all  of  my  previous 
proposals,  together  with  several  new  ones, 
In  an  omnibus  crime  bill.  Designated  H  R. 
6909,  this  measure  was  referred  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. Por  your  Information,  the  Cramer  bill 
embraced  every  one  of  the  anticrime  pro- 
posals sponsored  by  you  which  could  prop- 
erly come  before  the  Judiciary  Conamittee. 
Significantly,  my  bill  was  the  only  one  this 
session  which  did  so. 

The  following  chart  speaks  for  itself  on 
whethtf  or  not  I  supported  your  current 
anticrime  drive — or  perhaps,  stated  a  bit 
more  accurately,  whether  you  supported 
mine. 
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Thus,  far  from  being  a  footdragger  or  ob- 
structionist in  the  anticrime  field,  I  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  And, 
insofar  as  your  own  vaunted  anticrime  pro- 
gram Is  concerned,  I  supported  it  whole- 
heartedly at  this  session  of  Congress  and,  in- 
deed, in  all  but  two  cases,  in  previous  ones. 

If  there  is  any  disagreement  at  all  be- 
tween us,  it  is  because  I  feel  the  program 
sponsored  by  you  does  not  go  far  enough  or 
deep  enough.  To  do  the  Job  that  needs  to 
be  done,  additional  measures  are,  I  believe, 
necessary.  It  was  to  secure  your  support  and 
advocacy  for  such  further  measures  that  I 
have  sought  to  see  you.  I  felt  I  might  win 
your  approval  of  these  proposals  which  I 
believe  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  an  adequate 
program. 

These  new  titles  are  likewise  embraced  In 
HJt.  6009: 
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I  have  been  especially  Interested  In  the 
establishment  of  an  Office  on  Syndicated 
Crime.  Originally  urged  by  rackets-buster 
Milton  Wessel,  such  an  Office  would  assem- 
ble, correlate  and  disseminate  intelligence 
from  all  sources.  Federal  and  State,  relating 
to  organized  crime. 

How  can  we  hope  effectively  to  fight  or- 
ganized crime  if  we  dont  know  what  It  is, 
who  Is  Involved,  how  it  operates,  and  how 
far  It  permeates  our  society? 

Since  you  yourself  had  urged  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  Crime  Commission,  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  which  goes  much  farther  than 
my  proposal,  and  had  renewed  your  advocacy 
during  the  recent  presidential  campaign,  I 
cannot  imderstand  why,  now  that  you  are  In 
a  position  to  implement  yovir  idea,  you  have 
abandoned  it.  I  cannot  understand  how  I 
am  monkey  wrenching  your  program  sim- 
ply because  I  have  not  given  up  the  fight  for 
a  sound  syndicated  crime  information  center 
to  help  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  merit  of  a  crime  clearinghouse  is  un- 
questioned. I  make  this  statement  not  on 
my  own  authority,  but  rather  on  the  author- 
ity of  every  recognized  witness  who  testified 
before  our  Judiciary  Committee  during  otir 
recent  hearings  on  organized  crime.  Sadly, 
the  only  opposition  to  my  Office  on  Syndi- 
cated Crime  proposal  came  from  you  and 
your  assistant,  Mr.  Miller. 


Since,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  break- 
ing entirely  with  committee  custom  and 
practice,  those  hearings  have  not  yet  been 
printed,  I  caiuiot  send  you  a  copy  of  them 
In  order  that  you  might  peruse  and  confirm 
my  statement. 

It  is  certainly  true,  as  Mr.  Dlxcm  reported, 
that  I  quizzed  you  briefly,  during  yotir 
appearance  before  our  committee.  I  had 
been  given  special  permission  to  participate 
in  the  hearings  due  to  Chairman  Cexxeh's 
recognition  of  my  longstanding  and  active 
Interest  in  the  anticrime  field. 

Unfortunately,  my  onuilbus  bUl,  HJl.  6909, 
was  not  officially  before  the  subcommittee 
at  the  time.  This,  despite  the  fact  that  a 
subsequently  Introduced  measure  (H.R.  7039) 
was.  It  was  not  untU  several  days  after 
the  hearings  had  begun  that  the  chairman 
officially  took  cognizance  of  my  biU  and  then 
only  in  a  limited  fashion. 

So  it  was  that,  when  the  opportunity  to 
question  you  was  afforded  me,  far  from  dis- 
cussing my  measure,  you  pleaded  ignorance 
of  it.  You  had  not  seen  or  read  it  and  thxis 
were  not  familiar  with  its  contents.  And,  as 
I  recall  the  situation,  when  I  attempted  to 
press  you  on  one  of  my  legislative  sugges- 
tions, I  was  snmmarUy  cut  off  by  the  chair- 
man and  the  hearings  were  adjourned. 

Since  that  time  I  have  attempted,  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  to  discuss  aspectJs  of  my 
program  with  you  to  enlist  your  advocacy 
for  them.  My  attempts,  regretably,  have 
met  with  failure.  But  attempts  there  were — 
whether  or  not  your  secretaries  kept  a  rec- 
ord— and  I  was  shunted  off  to  some  of  your 
many  assistants  whenever  I  asked  to  discuss 
anticrime  measures. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  we  did,  on  one 
occasion,  "break  bread  and  ice"  together.  I 
remember  that  intimate  gathering  well.  I 
am  s\ire  that  others  of  the  34  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  present  did  also. 
WhUe  It  is  probably  true  that  no  topic  of 
conversation  was  barred  at  that  luncheon,  it 
Is  certainly  also  true  that  you  were  con- 
sumed with  and  directed  the  conversation 
at  the  luncheon  largely  toward  securing  a 
pay  raise  for  Justice  Department  personnel. 
While  I  attemipted  to  discuss  at  length  or- 
ganized crime  on  that  occasion,  I  was  less 
than  successful. 

But  setting  the  record  straight  U  of  sae- 
ondary  importance  to  the  far  more  pressing 
problem  of  effectively  curbing  the  crime  mo- 
guls who  are  gnawing  at  the  moral  vitals 
of  America  and  sapping  its  economic  vital- 
ity. Thus,  despite  o\ir  present  impasse,  I 
suggest  you  Join  me  in  my  continuing  anti- 
crime  fight  on  the  legislative  front.  Much 
remains  to  be  done,  including  three  of  your 
own  proposals  not  enacted  this  session — im- 
munity of  witnesses,  obstruction  of  Justice, 
and  gambling  devices  shipment. 

I  ahotUd,  therefore,  appreciate  a  meeting 
with  you,  not  your  subordinates,  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity  in  planning  for  the  1962  leg- 
islative allout  anticrime  effort. 

In  addition,  I  strongly  urge  the  following: 

1.  That  J.  Edgar  Hoover  be  permitted  to 
testify  at  our  futtire  hearings,  which  was  de- 
nied even  during  the  1961  hearings; 

2.  That  you  make  available  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  the  two  reports — Mafia- 
Italy  and  Mafia-Sicily — which  you  hereto- 
fore refused  to  furnish  on  committee  re- 
quest; 

3.  That  you  give  further  consideration  to 
supporting  additional  measures  to  fight  or- 
ganized crime,  pcu-tlcularly  the  Office  on  Syn- 
dicated Crime  proposal  embodied  in  HH. 
6909. 

I  look  forward  to  our  meeting  In  the  near 
futtire.    I  am  hopeful  It  will  produce  useful 
and  worthwhile  results. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAK  C.  Ckaiocs, 
Uemher  of  Congress. 
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CRAMER'S  EFFORT  TO  SAVE  FLOR- 
IDA'S FREE  INTERSTATE  HIGH- 
WAY SYSTEM  DESPITE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  SUNSHINE  STATE 
PARKWAY  TOLL  ROAD  WINS 
BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS  AP- 
PROVAL AND  GAINS  HEADWAY 
PROVIDING  IT  IS  NOT  NOW 
CONTRACTED  AWAY  BY  TOLL 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
months  since  the  State  of  Florida  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  construct  the 
extension  of  the  Sunshine  State  Park- 
way, presently  existing  from  Miami  to 
Fort  Pierce,  to  Orlando  and  Ocala  and 
Wlldwood,  I  have  been  fighting  to  pre- 
serve all  parts  of  the  Interstate  System 
that  might  be  affected  by  this  toll  road, 
which  includes  Interstate  75  serving  the 
west  coast  and  Interstate  95  serving 
Florida's  east  coast,  and  thus  paving  the 
way  for  proper  planning  for  the  parkway 
as  well. 

It  has  been  my  consistent  effort  to 
make  certain  that  the  State  of  Florida 
would  take  no  toll  road  action  that  would 
jeopardize  the  free  Interstate  System  as 
has  happened  in  a  number  of  other 
States  where  those  States  have  lost  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  because  the  State 
has  built  competing  toll  roads,  obviously 
at  the  time  without  realizing  the  long- 
range  result.  Being  familiar  with  these 
precedents,  as  one  of  the  ranking  mem- 
bers on  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
the  Roads  Subcommittee  of  the  House, 
and  having  consulted  with  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  on  the  question,  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  prevent  the  State  of  Florida 
from  suffering  financial  loss  and  the  par- 
tial destruction  of  the  free  highway  sys- 
tem, perhaps  unwittingly,  in  its  planning 
for  the  parkway  extension. 
pkoposals  amctlno  intxbstatc  75  on  tloe- 
ida's  wkst  coast 

Earlier  in  the  year,  in  a  cooperative 
manner,  I  pointed  out  to  the  new  Bryant 
administration  in  Florida  the  effects  of 
its  proposals  at  that  time  which  definite- 
ly would  have  imperiled  Florida's  free 
system  Interstate  75  on  the  west  coast. 

These  objections  have  resulted  in  the 
State  withdrawing  Its  program  to  insert 
a  77.2  mile  toU  trap  into  Interstate  75 
between  the  towns  of  Alachua  and  Wild- 
wood  as  a  substitute  for  equal  mile- 
age on  the  free  Interstate  System  in  the 
same  area  cormecting  that  toll  link  up 
with  the  new  turnpike  extension  past  Or- 
lando south  to  Fort  Pierce. 

Since  that  time,  Governor  Bryant  has 
denied  he  ever  made  such  a  proposal, 
but  the  record  speaks  for  itself  and  I 
cite  that  record  hereafter. 

First,  In  the  March  hearings  before 
our  Special  Subcommittee  on  Federal- 
Aid  Highways,  on  March  9,  1961.  under 
interrogation  by  me,  Mr.  W.  C.  Peterson, 
division    engineer.    Bureau    of    Public 


Roads,  Tallahassee,  Fla..  the  following 
record  of  the  testimony  will  show  he 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ckamxk.  I  have  one  other  question. 
You  Indicated  that  your  fundamental  prob- 
lem was  lack  of  a  long-range  program  which 
Is  needed,  and  I  understand  presently  there 
Is  now.  under  the  new  administration,  dis- 
cussions about  rerouting  the  Sunshine 
Parkway  which  Is  the  toll  facility  going  down 
the  east  coast  of  Florida,  and  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  a  lot  of  negotiation,  was 
there  not.  In  determining  whether  to  Inte- 
grate a  portion  of  that  expressway  Into  the 
Interstate  System,  or  whether  to  permit  the 
State  to  parallel  the  toll  facility,  with  a 
freeway,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Petekson.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Cramex.  And  that  problem  was  finally 
worked  out.   after  lengthy  consultations? 

Mr.  Peterson .  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  And  now.  after  some  5^ 
years,  since  the  Interstate  System  was  sup- 
posedly fixed,  the  State  finds  Itself  In  a  po- 
sition, as  far  as  your  responslbUlties  are  con- 
cerned, of  having  to  contemplate  a  new 
location  for  that  expressway,  Orlando  to  the 
north,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Peterson.  What  I  know  about  that  Is 
that  I  attended  a  meeting  at  the  road  board 
about  a  month  ago.  A  man  was  there  who 
was  In  charge— I  guess  he  Is  with  the  Sun- 
shine State  Parkway,  and  they  had  a  con- 
sulting engineer,  and  they  asked  Mr.  Ander- 
son, our  regional  engineer,  to  attend  this 
meeting.  What  they  proposed  to  do  Is  ex- 
tend the  Sunshine  State  Parkway  from  Port 
Plerc«  northwestward  to  Orlando,  from 
Orlando  to  GalnesvlUe  and  from  Oalnesvllle 
to  Ocala.  and  then  north  to  the  little  town 
called  Alachua,  where  we  already  have  the 
Interstate  under  construction,  making  this 
a  toU  facility.  That  will  then  eliminate  ap- 
proximately 85  mUes  of  the  Interstate  be- 
tween there.  And  we  were  alerted  that  Is 
what  they  were  about  to  do.  and  I  dont 
know  what  decision  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Cramer.  In  other  words.  Initially,  as  I 
understood  it.  the  parkway  was  to  go  through 
Gainesville  and  over  to  Jacksonville,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Cramer.  And  all  agreements  were 
reached  and  plans  were  made  with  regard  to 
permitting  the  Interstate  System  to  also 
have  a  route  covering  the  east  coast  of 
Florida  from  Jacksonville  to  Miami  and  It 
was  done  In  a  way  that  was  In  conformity 
with  your  regulaUons,  Is   that  correct? 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Cramer.  As  I  understand  the  regula- 
tions, you  cannot  have  an  Interstate  System 
freeway  In  close  proximity,  paralleling  a  toll 
facility.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Peterson.  As  far  as  I  know,  you  can- 
not, because  you  are  conflicting  with  free 
enterprise.  I  believe  that  was  the  decision 
they  made  on  Highway  9  down  there  and  they 
set  up  certain  stipulations  that  If  the  toll 
road  authority  would  agree  to  letting  them 
build  the  parallel  facility,  would  give  them  a 
letter  to  that  effect,  and  other  understand- 
ings, they  could  build  It. 

Mr.  Cramer.  If.  In  fact  they  buUd  this 
parkway  from  Gainesville  to  Alachua,  you 
say  they  will  lose  85  miles  on  the  present 
Interstate  System? 

Mr.  Peterson.  On  present  75,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Where  does  75  go  from  and 
to  In  that  area? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Route  75  comes  from  Val- 
dosu.  Oa..  where  you  hit  the  SUto  line, 
through  Lake  City,  down  through  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State,  and  goes  eventually 
Into  Tampa 

Mr.  Cramer.  In  the  Alachua-Ocala  area? 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  is  right. 


Mr.  Cramer.  So,  therefore,  that  could  pos- 
sibly mean  Florida  would  lose  Its  allocation 
on  Interstate  money  for  85  miles  of  the  In- 
terstate road  presently  approved.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  would  have  to  be  de- 
cided by  higher  echelons.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  is  right  or  not,  sir.  I  presume 
that  Is  correct.  We  made  the  1961  estimate 
we  have  it  completed  and  whether  or  not 
this  would  be  deducted  from  that  estimate. 
I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Would  It  result  In  a  person 
traveling  on  75  having  to  use  a  portion  of 
the  parkway,  which  Is  a  toU  facility,  in  order 
to  negotiate  the  full  route? 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  Is  right,  he  would  have 
to  ride  85  mUes  on  a  toll  facUlty. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Isn't  that  contrary  to  the 
basic  policies  of  the  IntersUte  System  pro- 
gram, that  It  should  be  freeways? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well.  I  believe  It  Is.  but  I 
can't  be  certain  about  those  things.  Those 
are  legal  questions.  I  believe. 

Mr.  Cramer.  The  reason  I  menUoned  it  is. 
here  is  another  example,  right  or  wrong,  on 
the  long-range  merits  and  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting whether  it  Is  right  or  wrong,  but 
here  is  an  example,  is  It  not.  of  where  lack 
of  long-range  planning  In  Florid*  becomes 
very  difficult  from  your  standpoint.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Here  Is  a  very  subeUntlal  change  In  the 
routing  of  the  Sunshine  Parkway,  which  can 
affect  the  Interstate  System  measurably,  be- 
ing made  by  the  new  administration,  after 
you  have  relied  for  some  6  years  tmder  the 
previous  administration  that  the  route  was 
fixed.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Petebson.  That  U  my  understanding, 
yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  Is  all 

Secondly,  after  further  consideration 
of  the  matter  and  consultation  with  sMne 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Florida 
State  Road  Board,  including  Tom  Cobb, 
attorney,  indicating  that  they  were  quite 
adamant  in  their  position  proposing  this 
toll  trap  insertion  in  Interstate  75  under 
their  fallacious  belief  that  Florida  would 
be  reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment if  this  substitution  took  place,  I 
asked  Mr.  Peterson  to  reduce  to  writing 
the  specifics  of  this  proposal.  A  copy 
of  those  specifics  follows: 

Mr.  Cramer,  as  I  undersUnd  it,  is  inter- 
ested in  how  the  proposed  turnpike  extension 
would   affect  Interstate  Route  78. 

On  the  attached  map  we  have  shown  the 
present  location  of  FAI  Route  75  by  a  solid 
black  line.  The  approximate  location  of  the 
Florida  Turnpike  U  shown  by  a  solid  green 
line  from  Fort  Pierce  to  a  point  where  it 
would  connect  with  relocated  FAI  Route  75. 
From  that  p)olnt  northward  to  a  point  north 
of  the  town  of  Alachua,  it  Is  understood  that 
FAI  Route  75  would  be  relocated  approxi- 
mately as  shown  by  the  dashed  green  line 
and  would  be  financed  with  bond  funds  and 
operated  as  a  toll  road.  The  location  shown 
by  a  dashed  black  line  Is  the  portion  erf  FAI 
Route  75  that  would  be  relocated  to  tie  Into 
the  toll  portion  but  still  financed  with  In- 
terstate funds  as  a  free  facility. 

Mr.  Cramer  also  desired  that  we  furnish 
him  with  the  length  and  estimated  cost  of  the 
portion  of  FAI  Route  75  which  would  be 
eliminated  due  to  its  Inclusion  In  the  pro- 
posed turnpike  extension. 

Between  points  B  (Wlldwood)  and  C 
(Alachua)  on  the  attached  map,  the  esti- 
mated cost  is  $39.2  mUllon  and  the  length 
is    77.2    (plus-minus)    mUes. 

Third,  it  is  obvious  that  the  State  had 
under  consideration  such  a  proposal  and 
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the  Governor  himself  was  fully  aware  of 
it,  as  he  acknowledged  in  an  interview 
with  the  Orlando-Sentinel   which   fol- 
lows : 
Bryant  Defends  40-MitE  Toll  Road  Neeh — 

Cramer   Charges  on   Federal    Road  Fund 

Loss  Challenged 

(By  Robert  W.  Delaney) 

Tallahassee. — Disagreement  with  a  charge 
by  Congressman  Wh^lum  Cramer  that  the  re- 
routing of  the  State  turnpike  will  cost  Flor- 
ida $30  million  In  Federal  funds  was  voiced 
yesterday  by  Gov.  Farris  Bryant. 

Cramer  complained  that  the  Bryant  plan 
for  extending  the  turnpike  through  central 
Florida  In  place  of  th*  Interstate  highway 
along  the  stretch  from  Leesburg  to  Cltra. 
would  do  "violence  to  the  basic  concept  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  Act  of  1960  which 
envisions  freeways  throughout  America." 

Bryant's  proposal  calls  for  using  turnpike 
funds  to  construct  about  40  miles  of  toll 
road  from  those  two  points  and  then  branch- 
ing off  from  the  Interstate  route  with  the 
toll  road  continuing  toward  Jacksonville  and 
the  freeway  going  toward  Gainesville. 

Cramer  had  complained  about  people  being 
forced  to  pay  tolls  on  77  miles  of  "what  is 
now  programed  as  a  freeway."  But  Bryant 
pointed  out  It  wUl  be  only  about  40  miles. 

Bryant  said.  "We  cannot  possibly  build 
all  of  the  Interstate  System  that  Is  pro- 
gramed for  Florida.  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
In  the  next  10  or  12  years." 

He  said  that  under  the  present  Federal 
program,  "which  may  change  a  dozen  times 
before  we're  through."  Florida  will  get  $35 
to  $50  million  each  year  In  Federal  Interstate 
funds  and  that  It  wUl  all  be  utilized. 

As  noted  by  Mr.  Peterson,  the  loss  of 
this  insertion  would  be  alwut  $30  million 
of  Federal  matching  funds,  and  if  re- 
duced to  the  extent,  as  proposed  by  the 
Governor,  of  some  40  miles,  it  would 
mean  the  loss  of  about  $20  million. 
Cramer  Blasts  Toll  Hiohwat  Rerouting — 

$30  Million   Loss  Seek   in   Bryant  Road 

Plan 

(By  Geoffrey  Drummond) 

Washington. — Florida  stands  to  lose  al- 
most »30  million  In  Interstate  highway  con- 
struction under  a  proposal  by  the  Bryant 
administration.  Representative  William  C. 
Cramer,  Republican,  of  l^orlda,  charged  yes- 
terday, j 

And.  he  said,  tisers  of  the  central  Florida 
free  Interstate  system-^Jnterstate  75  from 
Georgia  through  Oalnesvllle  and  Ocala  to 
Tampa.  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  west  coast — 
would  be  forced  to  pay  tolls  on  a  77-mlle 
road    section   now   scheduled   as    a   freeway. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  the  plan  of  the  State  road  board 
(SRB)  Is  to  relocate  the  Sunshine  State 
Parkway  from  Its  present  Fort  Pierce  ter- 
minus through  Ocala  and  Gainesville  rather 
than  up  the  east  coast  through  Jacksonville 
as   originally   programed. 

The  parkway,  under  this  plan,  would  In- 
tersect Interstate  75  near  the  city  of  Wlld- 
wood and  rejoin  Route  75  at  the  town  of 
Alachua,  some  77  miles  to  the  north. 

This  would  be  a  toll  facility,  according  to 
the  roads  bureau  report  to  Cramer,  and  would 
be  paid  for  by  State  toll  road  bond  funds. 

The  State  Is  requesting  some  20  miles  of 
Interstate  construction  from  Bushnell  (at 
Route  75)  to  Wlldwood  to  link  up  the  toll 
faculty,  the  roads  bureau  said.  It  said  this 
section  would  be  a  free  road  constructed  with 
Interstate  funds. 

The  Interstate  75  section  to  be  replaced 
by  the  toll  parkway  would  be  dropped  from 
the  system,  the  report  said. 

Cramer  noted  that  this  cutting  out  of  an 
Interstate   section    represents    a   loss   of   al- 


most t30  million  In  funds  to  the  State.  He 
said  the  construction  estimate  was  pro- 
vided by  the  roads  bureau. 

Cramer,  a  member  of  the  special  House 
Roads  Investigating  Subcommittee,  said:  "I 
can  see  no  way  the  State  can  recoup  this  loss 
of  Interstate  highway." 

Cramer  said  the  Roads  Bureau  had  not  yet 
approved  the  rerouting  and  pledged  he 
would  oppose  Its  doing  so. 

"This  proposed  Insertion  of  a  toll  road 
into  an  existing  and  approved  Interstate 
highway,  which  feeds  the  entire  west  coast 
of  Florida,  does  violence  to  the  basic  con- 
cept of  the  Interstate  Highway  Act  of  1956 
which  envisions  freeways  throughout  Amer- 
ica." Cramer  said. 

He  labeled  as  "wishful  thinking"  any  hope 
that  Congress  would  relmbvirse  Florida  for 
toll  road  construction. 

The  Interstate  terminal  points  are  fixed  by 
the  1956  act.  Cramer  noted,  adding  that 
therefore  Florida  cannot  tack  on  the  lost 
77  miles  to  another  section  of  Interstate. 

He  also  noted  that  the  Federal  Interstate 
regulations  prohibit  building  an  Interstate 
section  parallel  to  toll  roads  In  competition 
with  them. 

He  said  It  was  "very  unlikely"  the  Con- 
gress would  approve  more  mileage  to  Florida 
to  recoup  the  loss. 

Cramer  said  the  rerouting  was  an  "ab- 
surd approach  that  will  rob  Florida  of  $30 
mllUon  In  Federal  matching  funds  and  turn 
a  major  freeway  Into  a  partial  toll  road." 

Cramer  said  the  SRD  rerouting  came  to 
his  attention  during  the  recent  roads  sub- 
committee hearings  on  Florida  roads  by  tes- 
timony of  W.  C.  Peterson,  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  division  engineer  for  Florida. 

Cramer  requested  a  report  from  Peterson 
which  he  said  confirmed  the  proposed  re- 
routing. 

One  obvious  effect  of  the  rerouting  would 
be  to  channel  Interstate  traffic  down  through 
the  center  of  the  State.  It  also  would,  ap- 
parently, aid  In  paying  off  the  toll  facility 
bonds  through  funnellng  traffic  off  the  In- 
terstate onto  the  toll  road. 

I  trust  this  lays  to  rest  the  question 
as  to  whether  there  was  such  a  plan  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  now  been  abandoned, 
I  am  sure  largely  because  of  my  objec- 
tion, speaks  for  itself.  My  objection 
follows: 

It  appeared  the  State  would  ignore 
my  objection  to  the  insertion  of  a  toll 
trap  on  Interstate  75.  therefore  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  6324  which  would  require 
approval  of  the  Senate  and  House  Public 
Works  Committees  before  such  a  toll 
trap  could  be  substituted  for  the  pro- 
gramed free  highway.  This  was  re- 
ported in  the  Clearwater  Sun,  May  18  as 
follows : 

Cramer  Suggests  Cxmss  on  Interstate  Toll 
Roads 

Washington,  D.C. — Congressman  William 
Cramer  has  urged  the  House  Federal  High- 
ways Subcommittee  to  approve  legislation 
requiring  congressional  approval  of  the  In- 
sertion of  toll  roads,  bridges  and  tunnels  as 
part  of  the  Interstate  System. 

The  Republican  Congressman  Introduced 
the  bill  after  learning  the  Bryant  adminis- 
tration was  planning  to  Insert  77  miles  of 
toll  road  Into  the  free  Interstate  75  from 
Wlldwood  to  Alachua. 

C^RAMER  contends  this  will  result  in  a  loss 
of  $20  to  $30  miUlon  In  Federal  matching 
funds. 

He  also  noted  that  under  the  Collins  ad- 
ministration the  State  lost  $20  million  in 
Federal  matching  fvmds  by  Inserting  44  mUes 
of  toU  roads  into  Interstate  95  between  Fort 
Pierce  and  West  Palm  Beach. 


Cramer  explained  that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  contends  It  has  power  to  ap- 
prove the  Integration  of  futiu-e  toll  facilities 
In  the  Interstate  System  without  further  ac- 
tion or  review  by  Congress.  The  Cramer  bill 
will  require  congressional  approval  before  the 
Insertion  can  be  made  by  a  State. 

"Some  review  Is  necessary  If  the  free  and 
defense  concepts  of  this  program  are  to  be 
preserved,"  Cramer  told  the  subcommittee. 

He  noted  that  a  large  number  of  applica- 
tions for  Insertion  of  the  toll  facilities  In  the 
Interstate  System  are  now  pending  before  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

"Inclusion  of  the  toll  faclUtles  would  In 
many  instances  subvert  the  free  concept  of 
the  Interstate  System  as  set  forth  In  the  1956 
Highway  Act  which  said  all  highways  con- 
structed under  the  act  shall  be  free  from 
tolls  of  all  kinds,"  Cramer  said. 

"Their  Inclusion  doubles  taxes  of  the  road 
users  who  are  already  paying  road -user  taxes. 
Including  the  recently  extended  gas  tax, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  will  have 
upon  completion  of  this  system  a  network  of 
integrated  freeways  as  set  forth  In  the  act," 
he  added. 

Cramer  said  Florida,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  and  Oklahoma  are  the  States 
where  construction  of  toll  roads  In  the  Inter- 
state System  Is  completed,  underway,  or 
contemplated. 

Having  lost  this  abortive  effort  to  in- 
sert a  toll  trap  into  Florida's  Interstate 
System  on  the  west  coast,  the  Bryant 
administration's  next  proposal  was  to 
shift  that  same  section  of  Interstate  75 
some  8  miles  east  to  connect  up  with  the 
toll  parkway  at  an  additional  cost  of  $3 
million  to  the  Federal  Govenunent.  This 
was  summarily  turned  down  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  as  not  being  eco- 
nomically justified.  This  plan,  of  course, 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  changing 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  route  loca- 
tion of  Interstate  75  which  has  supposed- 
ly been  fixed  since  1956  imder  the  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highway  Act  which 
was  passed. 

A  new  alternate  proposal  has  been 
submitted  and  approved  by  the  Bureau 
which  requires  relocation  of  a  minimum 
of  mileage  in  the  Wlldwood  area  and 
a  minimum  additional  Federal  cost. 
This  plan  seemed  sound  and  I  asked  the 
Bureau's  approval  of  it  and  such  ap- 
proval was  recently  given  by  the  Federal 
CJovernment. 

So  much  for  Interstate  75  on  the  west 
coast,  and  the  Bryant  administration's 
proposal  to  affect  it  adversely  with  Its 
proposed  toll  road  plans.  Because  of  my 
objections,  proper  planning  resulted. 


PROPOSALS 


AFFECTING   INTERSTATE 
FLORIDA'S  EAST  COAST 
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There  already  being  in  existence  the 
bobtailed  Sunshine  State  Parkway  be- 
between  Miami  and  Port  Pierce,  a  brief 
review  of  what  happened  there  clearly 
indicates  what  could  happen  in  the  area 
of  the  extension  of  the  parkway. 

In  1957  the  State  road  department,  im- 
der the  Collins  administration,  requested 
the  Bureau  to  insert  a  44-mile  toll  trap, 
between  a  point  8  miles  north  of  Palm 
Beach  and  extending  to  Fort  Pierce,  into 
the  Interstate  95  system,  which  resulted 
in  the  integration  of  the  toll  road  into 
the  free  system,  also  the  loss  of  some 
$20  million  to  the  State  in  Federal 
matching  funds.  This  is  true  because 
State  annual  allocations  is  on  the  basis 
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of  the  amount  of  free  mileage.  Florida 
has  thus  lost  about  $1  million  annually 
in  reduced  allocations  since  1957.  How- 
ever, the  Bureau  did  approve  the  free- 
way paralleling  the  toll  road  between  the 
point  8  miles  north  of  Palm  Beach  and 
Miami  on  the  basis  that  traffic  was  justi- 
fied by  1973,  the  end  of  the  construction 
period  under  the  existing  Interstate  and 
defense  highway  program. 

At  the  same  time,  the  State,  on  the 
bobtail  turnpike,  entered  into  a  bond 
Lssue  indenture  with  the  bondholders 
that  no  free  competing  highway  would 
be  built  during  the  life  of  the  issue  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  bondholders. 
The  effect  of  this  restriction  appears  ob- 
vious in  that  the  bondholders  contrac- 
tually can  try  to  stop  the  State  from 
connecting  up  any  interstate  links  that 
may  have  been  built  in  the  competing 
area  during  the  Ufe  of  the  bonds,  mean* 
ing  until  1994. 

Whether  tliis  will  be  the  result  will  not 
be  known  imtil  the  State  attempts  to 
connect  up  that  mifssing  link.  This  re- 
striction certainly  does  jeopardize  the 
competing  free  system,  in  that  it  is  ob- 
vious the  State  in  entering  into  such  a 
c<Hitract  puts  the  full  faith  of  the  State 
behind  the  agreement  and  would  have  to 
breach  the  contract  to  connect  up  the 
missing  link  if  the  bondholders  objected, 
even  in  1973  at  the  end  of  the  program. 
The  further  obvious  effect  is  that  the 
completion  of  that  interstate  link  is 
being  held  up  and  will  be  at  least  until 
1973,  assuming  bondholder  approval  c«n 
be  acquired  then. 

Realizing  this  result  and  that  consid- 
erable precedent  existed  for  the  refusal 
of  the  Bureau  to  approve  subsequent  ap- 
plications of  States  where  toll  roads  serv- 
ing the  same  traflBc  corridor  had  been 
constructed,  I  conferred  with  Mr.  Prank 
Turner,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  about  the  possible  ef- 
fects on  Interstate  95  to  the  north  be- 
tween Fort  Pierce  and  Daytona  Beach 
in  the  event  the  parkway  extension  was 
programed  from  Fort  Pierce  to  Orlando- 
Ocala. 

Pkdkral  RoAoe  Boakd  Backs  Csamoi — Is  b«t- 
ANT  Right,  or  Cramer,  on  Turnpikx-Frek- 
WAT  Hasslx? 

(By  David  Kraslow) 
WAaHiMGTOM. — Florida  motorlsU  should  be 
forgiven  If  they  are  confused  about  what 'a 
to  be  with  the  proposed  Interstate  95  express- 
way from  Jacksonville  to  Miami. 

They  get  one  story  from  Gov.  Parrls  Bry- 
ant, another  from  Representative  William 
Cramkr.  of  St.  Petersb\irg,  the  State's  only 
Republican  Congressman  and  a  member  of  a 
House  subcommittee  Investigating  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System. 

Bryant  says  Cramer  Is  playing  politics  and 
twisting  facta  when  he  says  that  a  section 
of  Interstate  95  would  be  Jeopardized  by  an 
extension  at  the  Sunshine  State  Parkway 
from  Port  Pierce  to  Orlando. 

Bryant  says  both  roads  wUl  be  constructed. 
The  facts,  however,  as  this  reporter  knows 
them,  seem  to  support  Cramxx's  poeltlon. 

At  Issue  Is  whether  Florida  wlU  lose  135 
miles  of  Interstate  expressway  and  at  least 
$60  million  In  Federal  money  If  the  Bryant 
administration  Insists  on  extending  the 
parkway. 

The  135  miles  comprise  the  Daytona 
Beach  to  Port  Pierce  stretch  of  the  projected 
Interstate  95.  The  Federal  share  of  building 
that  portion  of  the  expressway  Is  estimated 


at  $60  million  to  $75  million.  (Uncle  Sam 
pays  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  Interstate 
System.) 

Cramxb  said  he  was  told  flatly  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Public  Roads  that  the  Day- 
tona-Port  Pierce  section  of  Interstate  99 
would  be  canceled  if  the  parkway  (a  toll 
road)  were  extended  from  Port  Pierce  to 
Orlando. 

He  said  the  Bureau  told  him  the  parkway 
extension  "so  closely  parallels"  the  proposed 
interstate  route  "as  to  make  the  latter  in- 
feasible." 

He  quoted  the  Bureau  as  saying  there 
would  not  be  enough  traffic  within  the  life 
of  the  Interstate  System  to  Justify  paralleling 
the  toll  road  with  the  freeway.  The  Inter- 
state System  is  supposed  to  be  finished  by 
1972. 

In  a  prepared  statement  handed  news- 
men. Cramer  did  not  name  his  source  at 
the  Bureau.  Under  questioning  by  this  re- 
porter, however,  Cramer — with  some  appar- 
ent reluctance — Identified  him  as  Francis 
T\imer,  Deputy  Commissioner  and  Chief  En- 
gineer. Turner  Is  a  highly  regarded  career 
official. 

Two  days  later,  Bryant  issued  his  counter- 
blast. 

The  Governor  criticised  what  he  called  an 
attempt  by  Cramer  to  "embarrass  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant."  The  reference  was 
to  Turner. 

Bryant  said  Turner  did  not  tell  Cramer 
what  Cramer  said  Turner  told  him. 

"Mr.  Turner  tells  us.  with  restraint  proper 
for  a  public  servant."  Bryant  reported,  "that 
the  Congressman  used  his  own  Judgment 
In  drawing  conclusions  from  routine  answers 
given  him  to  his  general  inquiries  Into  the 
status  of  our  plans." 

I  did  not  hear  what  Turner  told  Bryant, 
nor  did  I  hear  what  he  told  Cramer. 

But  I  did  hear  what  he  told  me. 

I  telephoned  Turner  at  his  home  several 
ho\irs  after  Cramer  issued  his  statement. 

Turner  was  not  as  flat  in  his  statements 
to  me  as  Cramer  had  made  him  sound,  but 
he  generally  confirmed  what  Cramer  had 
said. 

Tiirner  said  the  Bureau's  cancellation  of 
Interstate  95  between  Daytona  and  Fort 
Pierce  would  not  be  "automatic"  if  the  park- 
way is  extended.  But  he  said  there  is  a 
"good  probability"  that  this  would  happen. 

If  the  parkway  is  extended,  he  said,  the 
Bureau  would  go  through  the  regular  pro- 
cedure to  determine  formally  if  the  roads  are 
closely  parallel  and  whether  traffic  Justifies 
both  roads. 

But  he  indicated  the  Bureau  already  has 
made  an  Informal  determination.  Given  the 
facts  of  the  situation,  he  said,  it  Is  not  dlf- 
ficTilt  to  "put  two  and  two  together." 

Turner  also  confirmed  something  else 
Cramer  had  said. 

Cramer  said  that  if  Bryant  insists  on  ex- 
tending the  parkway  and  wants  to  do  it  Im- 
mediately, this  can  l>e  done  with  U3.-backed 
financing  and  without  putting  tolls  on  the 
Port  Plerce-Orlando  leg. 

He  said  the  interstate  highway  law  per- 
mits States  to  float  "antlcipaUon  bonds"  to 
speed  up  construction  of  toll-free  Interstate 
roads. 

Under  this  plan,  the  Port  Fierce-Orlando 
portion  of  the  parkway  would  l>e  designated 
as  part  of  Interstate  95  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  90  percent  of  the  cost. 

The  State  would  Isorrow  money  to  start 
construction  Immediately  and  would  be  re- 
imbursed t)efore  1972  by  allotments  from  the 
Federal  Interstate  highway  trxist  fund. 

Although  this  plan  also  would  result  in 
knocking  out  the  more  direct  Interstate  95 
route  from  Daytona  to  Port  Pierce,  Crabcxr 
said,  at  least  Florida  wouldn't  lose  the  90 
percent  Federal  money. 

In  any  event,  Cramer  said.  If  the  parkway 
is  extended,  the  motorist  can  forget  about  a 
direct  expressway  route  between  Jacksonville 
and  Miami. 


He  would  ride  Interstate  05  from  Jackson- 
ville to  Daytona.  talu  Interstate  4  southwest 
to  Orlando  then  turn  again  at  Orlando  onto 
the  parkway  to  Miami. 

The  only  point  on  which  Bryant  and 
Cramer  appear  to  be  in  agreement  is  that 
motorists  would  prefer  the  more  direct  route 
and  a  free  road. 

Turner  estimated  the  leas  direct  Jacluon- 
vUle-Mlaml  route  via  Orlando  will  be  scene 
20  miles  longer  than  the  presently  authorized 
Interstate  95  route  running  straight  from 
Daytona  to  Fort  Pierce. 

The  results  of  that  conference  and  a 
review  of  the  precedents,  and  a  study  of 
the  problem  by  Cliff  Enfield,  present  mi- 
nority counsel  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  former  general 
counsel  for  the  Bureau  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  were  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  State  and  immediately 
was  met  with  a  scathing  attack  on  me 
headed  by  the  Governor. 

I  have  ridden  the  difQcult  path  toward 
preservation  of  Interstate  95  and  thus 
facilitating,  also,  the  construction  of  the 
parkwar  by  trying  to  get  Bureau  ap- 
proval of  this  free  road,  despite  prece- 
dents to  the  contrary,  and  It  has  been  a 
difUcult  one  which  I  have  single  hand- 
edly  attempted  to  chart  the  path  and 
with  overwhelming  criticism  from  those 
who  have  not  lived  with  these  highway 
problems  as  I  have  for  the  past  7  years. 
This  resistance  resulted  in  the  State's 
absolute  refusal  to  file  an  application 
with  the  Bureau  for  a  clarification  of 
the  issue  by  requesting  approval  of  In- 
terstate 95  in  view  of  plans  to  build  the 
parkway,  until  a  very  recent  date  when 
the  pressure  to  do  so  became  too  great. 
rxpreszhftatrve  cramer  flats  boao  actk>n 

Lack — State  Eitort  Ursed  om  Friz,  Toll 

Links 

(By  Dick  McHenry) 

Cocoa  Bkach. — U.S.  Representative  Wil- 
liam C.  Cramxb.  of  St.  Petersburg,  lashed  out 
last  night  at  the  State's  Inactivity  in  get- 
ting free  Interstate  95  and  toU  Sunshine 
State  Parkway  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

"The  State  should  Join  In  and  help  resolve 
this  issue."  Cramer  told  a  gathering  of  Bre- 
vard County  Republicans  which  met  for  a 
dinner  here  at  the  StarUte  motel. 

"It's  Inexcusable  that  we  should  run  the 
risk  of  losing  $60  million  In  matching 
funds,"  he  said. 

He  said  the  $60  mlUlon  may  be  lost  by 
the  State  in  Federal  matching  funds  if  a 
guarantee  was  not  obtained  for  both  Sun- 
shine State  Parkway  and  Interstate  05  from 
Daytona  Beach  to  Fort  Pierce. 

"There  is  no  sense  in  treating  the  patient 
after  death,"  Cramkr  quipped. 

Florida's  only  Republican  congressman 
pointed  out  that  the  SUte  had  already  lost 
$20  million  under  the  CoIUns'  administration 
on  Intersute  96  from  Fort  Pierce  to  West 
Palm  Beach  by  inserting  a  toll  facility  into 
the  proposed  free  interstate  system. 

He  also  said  the  Bryant  administration 
plans  to  insert  a  toll  section  Into  Interstate 
78  between  Alachua  and  Wlldwood. 

The  congressman  proposed  a  rolution  to 
the  problem  would  be  Governor  Bryant's 
obtaining,  befor?  construction  of  the  toll 
turnpike,  "a  written  commitment  from  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Roads." 

He  concluded  that  this  guarantee  should 
state  that  Interstate  95  Isetween  Daytona 
Beach  and  Port  Pierce,  "will  be  approved  de- 
spite the  existence  of  the  toU  turnpike." 

In  an  effort  to  force  the  State's  hand, 
not  being  able  to  imderstand  Its  reluc- 
tance to  make  proper  application,  I  in- 
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troduced  a  bill,  H.R.  8770  to  specifically 
provide  that  Interstate  95  could  be  con- 
structed by  the  State  despite  plans  to 
build  the  parkway.  The  Bureau  testified 
before  our  Roads  Subcommittee  and  sub- 
stantiated my  position  that  a  serious 
problem  existed,  but  suggested  that  the 
State  would  have  to  make  application 
before  the  issue  could  be  settled.  I  re- 
newed my  request  for  such  an  applica- 
tion August  22,  during  the  hearings  held 
on  that  date  by  the  Roads  Subcommit- 
tee. A  resume  of  the  hearings  as  re- 
ported by  the  Clearwater  Sun  follows : 

United  States  To  Take  No  Hand  in  State's 
Toll  Roap  Fight 

Washington. — The  U;$.  Public  Roads  Bu- 
reau will  take  no  official  hand  in  Florida's 
toll  road  versus  freeway  controversy  unless 
or  until  the  State  makes  formal  application 
for  Interstate  95  funds,  a  top-ranking  high- 
way official  said  here  Tuesday. 

Deputy  Commissioner  F.  C.  Turner  told  a 
House  Public  Works  suljcommittee  the 
Bureau  is  "inclined  to  believe"  Florida's  long- 
range  traffic  needs  can  support  l>oth  the 
Sunshine  State  Parkway  toil  link  and  an 
Interstate  95  section  from  Daytona  Beach  to 
Fort  Pierce. 

But  he  said  there  is  not  "nearly  enough 
Information"  now  available  as  a  basis  for 
any  decision,  and  that  the  State  adminis- 
tration and  the  Florida  road  department 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  supply  that  data. 

Turner  estimated  a  department  decision 
could  be  made  in  "at>out  30  days"  after 
receipt  of  the  application. 

Approval  of  Interstate  95  funds,  he  said, 
would  hinge  on  answers  to  the  following 
three  questions : 

1.  Would  the  proposed  toll  road  from  Port 
Pierce  to  Orlando  be  adequate  to  meet  antic- 
ipated traffic  needs  up  to  1975  without  the 
freeway  extension? 

2.  Would  it  serve  local  as  well  as  inter- 
state traffic  requirements? 

3.  Would  construction  of  Interstate  95 
Jeopardize  the  financial  structure  of  the 
lx)nds  Issued  for  the  Sunshine  State  Park- 
way? 

requiremknts 

Turner  spelled  out  those  requirements  in 
testimony  on  a  bUl  by  florida's  Representa- 
tive William  C.  Cramer  calling  for  an  ad- 
vance commitment  by  the  road  department 
that  the  toliway  proposed  by  Gov.  Parrls 
Bryant  wouldn't  Interfere  with  the  State 
freeway  system. 

And  he  strongly  inferred,  without  putting 
It  Into  so  many  words,  the  Bureau  thinks 
there  might  be  such  a  conflict. 

Cramer,  who  openly  admits  his  bUl  is 
designed  to  force  a  showdown  on  the  con- 
troversy in  the  light  of  the  State's  refusal 
to  get  a  clarification,  promptly  imderlined 
what  appeared  to  be  Turner's  reservations 
on  this  point. 

He  read  into  the  record  stipulations  under 
which  the  State  proposes  to  issue  lx>nds  for 
the  toll  road,  as  follows:!  i 

AssuRAircxs 

"To  the  extent  they  may  legally  do  so,  the 
authority.  State  road  department  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  State  of  Florida 
shall  adopt  such  resolutions  or  other  pro- 
ceedings and  give  such  assurances  to  the 
company  as  shall  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
company  that  no  free  roads  or  toil  roads 
shall  be  constructed  as  long  as  the  revenue 
bonds  to  be  issued  to  finance  said  Orlando 
extension  are  outstanding,  which  will  mate- 
rially and  adversely  affect  the  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  said  Orlando  extension." 

Turner  conceded,  under  Cramer's  quizzing 
on  that  score,  that  considerable  "pressure" 
could  be  exerted  by  bondholders  against  the 
construction  of  Interstate  96. 


He  aiso  acknowledged,  however,  that  back- 
ers of  the  interstate  road  would  have  a 
strong  argument  for  construction  of  95  as  an 
Important  defense  link  along  the  State's 
east  coast  for  missile  and  other  military 
traffic — something  the  toll  road  wouldn't 
provide. 

ACTION    URGED 

Cramer,  in  urging  the  subcommittee 
action  to  force  the  decision,  ran  into  opposi- 
tion from  Chairman  Fallon,  of  Maryland, 
who  objected  that  It  wasn't  the  subcommit- 
tee's Job  to  dictate  a  single  State's  decision. 

But  the  Florldlan  got  strong  backing  from 
three  other  lawmakers — Representatives 
ScHEREx,  of  Ohio,  Schwencel,  of  Iowa, 
Robinson,  of  New  York,  and  Clark,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Each  noted  that  his  own  State  has  lost 
substantial  freeway  system  mileage  because 
of  toll  road  construction — the  thing  Cramer 
fears  may  happen  in  Florida. 

And  Scherer  Joined  Cramer  in  attacking 
the  Florida  administration. 

"It  seems  to  me.  he  said,  that  If  Florida 
goes  ahead  with  the  toll  road  without  ad- 
vance clearance,  it  will  l>e  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  the  State.  It  looks  like  a  move 
in  the  interests  of  the  lX)ndhoiders  not  the 
people.'* 

DATA    rOR    BRYANT 

In  light  of  Turner's  testimony,  Cramer 
didn't  push  for  immediate  action  on  his  bill 
but  said  he  wanted  the  subcommittee  to  look 
into  the  matter  again  as  soon  as  the  Roads 
Bureau  has  reached  a  decision. 

Meanwhile,  he  arranged  for  copies  of  the 
day's  testimony  to  be  sent  to  Governor 
Bryant  and  the  State  road  department. 

Cramer  Urges  Interstate  95  Aid  First — 
State  Loss  in  Federal  Ft;NDs  Seen 

Washington. — Representative  William  C. 
Cramer,  Republican,  of  Florida,  yesterday 
challenged  Gov.  Parrls  Bryant  of  Florida  to 
get  a  firm  commitment  of  Federal  aid  for 
Interstate  95  between  Daytona  Beach  and 
Fort  Pierce  Ijefore  extending  the  Sunshine 
State  toll  parkway. 

Cramer  urged  the  State  to  obtain  a  written 
commitment  from  the  Bureau  of  Roads  un- 
equivocally stating  that  (the  135-mUe  stretch 
on  Interstate  95)  will  be  approved,  despite 
the  existence  of  the  competing  limited- 
access  turnpike. 

In  a  statement  Cramer  also: 

1.  Challenged  the  Bryant  administration 
"to  obtain  a  written  commitment  from  the 
t>ondholders  (of  the  State  toll  parkway) 
stating  they  will  have  no  objection  to  the 
construction  of  Interstate  95,  to  be  com- 
pleted by  1972." 

2.  Asserted  that  a  comment  on  the  Inter- 
state 95  matter  Wednesday  by  Rex  M.  Whlt- 
ton.  Federal  Highway  Administrator,  "con- 
firms and  su Instantiates  my  position." 

Bryant  wants  to  extend  the  Sunshine  State 
Parkway  from  Fort  Pierce  to  Orlando  and  on 
to  Wlldwood.  where  it  would  connect  with 
Interstate  75,  coming  down  from  Creorgla 
and  going  on  to  lower  west  coast  cities. 

Cramer  said  last  week  Florida  will  lose 
$60  million  in  Federal  aid  assistance  on  In- 
terstate 95  if  the  Fort  Plerce-Orlando  toll 
parkway  Is  built. 

Cramer  said  then  that  Francis  Turner, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Roads,  had  told  him  the  Bureau  wouldn't 
approve  money  for  the  Interstate  freeway  if 
the  toll  road  was  built,  because  they  would 
too  closely  parallel  one  another. 

Bryant  says  both  highways  wUl  be  Justi- 
fied. 

Federal  Highway  Administrator  Whitton 
was  asked  Wednesday  what  l^earlng  the  toll 
road  would  have  on  Federal  aid  for  the  Day- 
tona Beach -Fort  Pierce  stretch  on  Interstate 
96. 

"If  the  State  should  determine  to  build 
the  toll  road  between  Fort  Pierce  and  Or- 


lando it  would  be  the  Bureau's  routine  pro- 
cedure to  Inquire  of  the  State  when  projects 
are  proposed  on  Interstate  95  between  Day- 
tona Beach  and  Pcm^  Pierce  as  to  whether 
construction  with  Interstate  funds  on  that 
location  would  Jeopardize  the  Ixmds  of  the 
toll  road,"  Whitton  said. 

My  request  that  proper  application  be 
filed  was  also  reported  by  the  Clearwater 
Sun  on  August  25,  1961,  as  follows: 
Cramer  Says  State  Must  Ask  Ikterstate  95 
OK 

Washington. — Florida's  Representative 
William  C.  Cramer  Is  renewing,  in  light  of 
new  testimony  from  the  Public  Roads  Bu- 
reau, a  demand  that  the  State  administra- 
tion apply  Immediately  for  approval  of  the 
Daytona  to  Port  Pierce  link  in  Interstate  95 
before  proceeding  with  plans  for  extending 
the  Sunshine  State  Parkway. 

He  has  spelled  that  out  in  telegrams  to 
Gov.  Parrls  Bryant  and  the  State  road  board 
and  will  also  send  transcripts  of  the  Roads 
Bureau  testimony  to  lx)th  groups. 

Cramer  calls  the  immediate  action  "im- 
perative" as  the  only  means  of  officially  de- 
termining whether  construction  of  the  toll 
road  between  Fort  Pierce  and  Orlando  would 
Jeopardize  Interstate  95  and  the  rest  of  the 
State's  future  freeway  system. 

The  Florldlan  based  his  latest  demand  on 
comments  from  Deputy  Commissioner  P.  C. 
Turner  of  the  Roads  Bureau  l>efore  a  House 
Public  Works  sut>commlttee  Tuesday. 
future   potential 

Turner  told  the  lawmakers  the  Bureau  "is 
inclined  to  believe"  Florida  has  the  future 
traffic  potential  for  both  the  toll  road  and 
at  least  some  type  of  extension  of  Inter- 
state 95.  But  he  said  there  Is  not  nearly 
enough  information  available  for  a  firm 
decision  and  that  the  State  would  have  to 
furnish  such  data  in  connection  with  an 
application  for  the  Interstate  project. 

He  conceded  the  Bureau  is  considering  the 
possibility  that  the  Interstate  link  might  be 
only  a  two-lane  road  instead  of  the  divided 
four-lane  highway  which  Cramer  and  other 
interstate  backers  want.  He  said,  however, 
there  had  lieen  no  firm  decision  on  that 
score. 

Turner  emphasized  that  the  Roads  Bureau 
has  no  Jurisdiction  in  the  freeway  versus  toll 
controversy  In  the  absence  of  a  formal  ap- 
plication for  the  interstate  project. 

NEED     ASSTTRANCE 

Turner  also  cleared  up  another  point  in 
the  matter  when  he  made  it  clear  the  Bu- 
reau win  not  approve  a  small  section  of 
Interstate  95  such  as  a  proposed  6-mlle  proj- 
ect in  the  Cape  Canaveral  area  unless  there 
is  firm  assurance  the  State  plans  to  finish 
the  whole  135-mile  section  from  Daytona  to 
Fort  Pierce  prior  to  1972. 

Tuesday's  hearing  was  staged  to  consider 
a  Cramer  bill  calling  for  a  Government 
guarantee  that  the  toll  road  wouldn't  Jeop- 
ardize the  Interstate  System. 

In  light  of  Turner's  testimony,  Cramer 
withdrew  his  request  for  immediate  action 
on  that  measure  and  instead  asked  that  the 
subcommittee  take  another  look  at  the  sit- 
uation after  the  Roads  Bureau  has  received 
and  acted  upon  the  Florida  application. 

Even  Governor  Bryant's  office  admit- 
ted that  the  highway  bill  I  introduced 
was  meritorious: 

AssiTRxs  Road  95  Funds — Bryant  Aid  Sees 
Merit  in  Cramer's  Highway  Bill 
Tallahassee,  August  18. — A  spokesman 
for  Oo\.  Parrls  Bryant  gave  backhanded 
approval  Friday  to  a  bill  Introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative William  C.  Cramkr,  Republican, 
of  Florida,  to  guarantee  construction  of  In- 
terstate 95  between  Daytona  Beach  and  Fort 
Pierce. 
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"Mr.  C&AKzx's  Idea  for  assuring  the  con- 
struction of  1-96  through  congressional  ac- 
tion seems  to  have  merit,"  said  John  Bvans, 
Bryant's  press  aid. 

"It  will  offer  protection  for  this  road  from 
recession,  national  emergency,  or  any  one  of 
a  multitude  of  other  facts  bearing  on  Fed- 
eral highway  progranu." 

Br3rant  and  Cramzs  have  been  at  logger- 
heads over  the  State's  road  program  for  the 
past  several  months.  A  particxilar  point  of 
contention  has  been  extension  of  the  Sun- 
shine State  Parkway  between  Port  Pierce 
and  Wlldwood,  and  the  135-mile  segment  of 
the  Interstate  highway  from  Daytona  Beach 
to  Fort  Pierce. 

Crameb  has  contended  the  turnpike,  which 
would  be  a  State  toll  road,  would  parallel 
1-95  and  therefore  Jeopardize  Its  construc- 
tion under  Federal  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
state program. 

In  a  statement  Issued  Sunday  and  reaf- 
firmed today,  Bryant  said  the  two  super- 
highways would  form  "two  sides  of  a 
triangle,  which  obviously  are  not  parallel." 

Cramex  Introduced  a  bill  in  Congress 
Thursday  that  would  guarantee  construe - 
*tion  of  the  Daytona  Beach-Fort  Pierce  seg- 
ment of  1-95.  The  move  came  after  a  pub- 
lic works  committee  hearing  at  which 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Administrator  Rex 
Whitton  testified  "conditions"  would  be  at- 
tached to  construction  of  1-95  if  Bryant 
carried  through  plans  to  extend  the  turn- 
pike from  Fort  Pierce  to  Wildwood. 

He  said  the  public  works  committee,  of 
which  he  is  ranking  member,  had  sched- 
uled a  hearing  on  the  bill  for  next  Tuesday. 

I  Insert  copy  of  my  statement  before 
the  Roads  Subcommittee  on  my  bill  to 
save  1-95  August  21, 1961 : 

TlSTIMONT   BT   VS.   RXPESSKMTATIVK  WnjJAM 

C.    Cbamoi,    Rzpt;bi.icam,    of   Florida,    on 
Bkhai^  of  His  Bill  HJl.  8T70,  Which  Pro- 
viDis    That    th«    Intxxstatz    STvmc    nt 
Florida  Shall  Not  Br  Affect kd  bt  State 
comstruction    of   thr    sunshine    state 
Parkwat     Extknsiqn,    Drlitrsro    Brforr 
Roads  Subcoicmittrz,  AcoirsT  21,  1961. 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
I  have  requested  these  hearings  as  the  resiilt 
of  my  determination  that  Florida's  free  In- 
terstate system  shall  remain  free,  shall  not 
be  prejudiced  by  any  action  of  the  State  or 
Federal  Government ,  and  shall  be  adequate 
to  serve  o\ir  country's  defenses. 

Florida  ha«  announced  lu  intention  to 
build  the  Sunshine  Sute  Parkway  and  re- 
cently validation  proceedings  were  filed. 
This  proposed  toll  road's  effect  on  the  free 
highway  system  In  Florida  U  the  subject  of 
these  hearings. 

When  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Administrator,  Rex  Whitton,  testified  before 
this  committee  last  week  on  this  issue  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  State  of  Florida  had 
not  asked  that  the  Bureau  make  a  decision 
on  the  issue  involved — despite  my  urgent 
pleas — and  that  some  action  would  thus 
have  to  be  taken  by  someone  to  make  sure 
that  Florida's  free  system  is  protected  and 
that  the  construction  of  the  turnpike  will 
not  prejudice  that  system. 

I  am  sure  the  members  of  this  committee 
and  the  Bureau  are  familiar  with  decisions 
in  similar  situations  where,  as  evidenced  by 
the  report  filed  In  January  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  in  his  re- 
view of  cost  estimates  for  completion  of  the 
Interstate  and  Defense  Systems  In  January 
of  1958.  Therein,  he  quotes  examples  In 
Texas  and  Massachusetts  where  the  Bureau 
denied  the  States  authority  to  construct 
links  on  the  already  designated  Interstate 
System  because  of  the  existence  of  a  toll 
road. 

In  these  Instances,  these  competing  free- 
ways on  the  Interstat*  System  were  not  par- 
allel with  the  toll  roads  in  the  sense  they 
were  close  by,  but  Instead  were  many  miles 


away.  Massachusetts  lost  $92  million,  Teza^ 
lost  $36  million  and  Kansas  lost  113  miles  or 
about  $65  million  because  of  the  existence  of 
turnpikes  capable  of  serving  ^<mllar  traffic 
corridors. 

Thus,  on  precedent,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  denied 
the  States  the  right  to  construct  free  roads 
on  the  Interstate  System  because  of  the 
existence  of  toll  roads  serving  the  same  traf- 
fic corridor.  This,  I  do  not  want  to  see  hap- 
pen In  Florida  because  of  the  construction 
of  the  Sunshine  State  Turnpike,  thus  losing 
Florida  135  miles  and  $60  million  In  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Likewise,  on  the  record,  in  instances  where 
the  Bureau  has  approved  free  route  loca- 
tions which  serve  the  same  traffic  corridor, 
such  approvals  have  usually  been  subject  to 
the  conditions  that  no  projects  are  to  be 
advanced  to  construction  on  the  free  route 
until  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  toll 
road  cannot  carry  the  traffic  and  the  con- 
struction will  not  Jeopardize  toll  road  bonds. 
If  this  attachment  of  conditions  to  what  la 
now  an  unencumbered  free  interstate  Route 
95  would  be  the  result  of  building  the  Flori- 
da Turnpike,  which  I  hope  is  not  the  case, 
then  I  think  the  State  should  be  advised  of 
this  before  It  goes  ahead  and  mortgages  our 
free  system  to  the  bondholders. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  committee,  after 
hearing  the  Administrator,  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  think  should  be  drawn  in 
the  Florida  case — that  the  construction  of 
the  Sunshine  State  Turnpike  should  not 
affect  adversely  Florida's  Interstate  system — 
that  Florida  can  go  ahead  with  the  construc- 
tion of  this  vital  link  In  our  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highway  System  that  serves  Flori- 
da's teeming  east  coast  that  is  growing  In 
leaps  and  bounds — and  of  equal  importance, 
that  an  adequate  highway  will  be  usable 
by  Cape  Canaveral  and  other  defense  require- 
ments. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the  Bureau  or 
Congress  would  fail  to  give  an  unconditional 
green  light  to  the  Interstate  link  that  con- 
nects Cape  Canaveral,  on  which  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  focused  in  the  missile  and 
outer  space  races  and  which  Is  a  vital  cog 
In  o\ir  efforts  to  catch  up  to  and  surpass 
the  Soviets. 

This  bearing  thus  haa  significance  that 
far  transcends  Florida  and  Its  problems. 
Our  defense,  our  outer  space  efforts  are  af- 
fected. The  integrity  of  the  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highway  System  as  a  free  system, 
free  from  the  injection  of  toll  traps  wherever 
possible  throughout  the  country,  is  at  stake. 
Because  similar  problems  will  arise  in  the 
future,  the  States,  the  country,  and  Congress 
should  have  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem and  how  it  is  l>eing  handled. 

This  Is  a  unique  opportunity  for  the 
Bureau  and  for  Congress  to  render  a  serv- 
ice. It  is  unique  l>ecause  this  is  the  first 
situation  to  my  knowledge  where  Congress 
lias  been  appraised  of  problems  that  may 
arise  by  virtue  of  the  construction  of  a  toll 
road  before  it  is  under  commitment  or  con- 
struction. Thus,  before  the  State  proceeds, 
before  it  is  inextricably  committed  to  a  toU 
road  program,  there  is  an  oppxirtunity — and 
I  think  a  duty — for  all  questions  to  be 
answered,  for  declsloiu  to  be  made,  and  for 
a  clear  road  to  be  paved  for  Florida's  proper 
and  adequate  highway  program  for  the 
future. 

COMlflTTRR  ON  PtJBLIC  WORXS. 

July  25,  1961. 
To:  Hon.  William  C.  Cramer. 
From:  Clifton  W.  Enfield,  minority  counsel 

(formerly    general    counsel.   Bureau    of 

Public  Roads). 
Subject:   Incorporation  of  toll  roads  In  the 

Interstate  System. 
As  you  know,  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1966  (now  codified 
as  23  V£.C.  sec.  129)  for  the  first  time  au- 


thorized the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  ap- 
prove as  part  of  the  Interstate  System  any 
toll  road  then  or  thereafter  constructed 
which  meets  the  standards  adopted  for  the 
system.  Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  this 
act  the  Department  of  Commerce  estab- 
lished a  policy  for  the  Incorporation  of  toll 
roads  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System  and 
for  the  construction  of  free  sections  of  the 
Interstate  System  which  compete  with  toll 
roads  for  traffic  within  the  same  traffic  cor- 
ridor. This  policy  has  frequently  been  re- 
affirmed, and  It  was  last  stated  by  Rex  M. 
Whitton.  Federal  Highway  Administrator, 
before  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  in  his 
testimony  on  HJl.  6821,  as  follows: 

"When  a  SUte  proposes  a  toll  facility  as 
a  part  of  the  Interstate  System,  the  proposal 
Is  analyzed  in  light  of  all  circumsUnces 
which  exist  with  respect  to  the  particular 
toll  facility  and  Interstate  route  involved. 
Of  course,  a  controlling  factor  Is  the  statu- 
tory requirement  that  toll  facilities  may  be 
approved  as  part  of  the  Interstate  System 
only  when  such  action  will  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Integrated  system.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  three  specific  considerations 
are  used  as  guides  In  determining  whether 
a  toll  road  can  be  accepted  as  an  interstate 
highway  location  or  whether  the  Interstate 
location  shoiild  be  constructed  along  a 
parallel  allnement.  These  considerations 
are: 

"1.  Whether  the  toll  facility  will  be  ade- 
quate to  accommodate  safely  and  efficiently 
the  type  and  volume  of  traffic,  both  local 
and  interregional,  forecast  for  the  year  1975; 

"2.  Whether  the  toll  facility  will  adequate- 
ly meet  local  needs  as  well  as  thoM  of  Inter- 
state commerce:   and 

"8.  Whether  construction  of  an  alternate 
free  facility  will  Jeopardize  the  financial 
structure  of   the  toll   facility." 

There  Is  inherent  in  this  policy  statement 
a  prohibition  against  constructing  any  Inter- 
state free  route  in  the  vicinity  of  a  toll  road 
which  will  adequately  serve  the  traffic  needs 
of  the  traffic  corridor  through  which  It  runs 
until  1978  and  if  the  construction  of  such 
a  free  route  would  Jeopardize  the  financial 
structure  of  the  toll  road. 

Subsequent  to  enactment  of  the  1956  act, 
and  In  responne  to  expressions  of  concern 
by  persons  Interested  In  aasurlng  the  finan- 
cial structure  of  exUting  toll  facilities,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  September  10, 
1956.  Issued  a  press  release,  a  copy  of  which 
l>  attactMd  hereto,  wherein  among  other 
things  lie  stated: 

"There  is  no  intention  whaterer  of  build- 
ing any  IntersUte  routes  paraiieUng  a  toll 
road  which  until  1975  wUl  adequately  serve 
the  traffic  needs  of  the  area  through  which 
It  runs." 

Tills  policy  has  prevailed  continuously 
since  Its  enunciation  and  as  far  as  I  know 
is  still  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  This  poUcy  has  also  been  made 
known  to  the  Congress,  and  it  apparently 
has  received  congreaslonal  approval  by  ac- 
quiescence. It  was  fully  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  by  a  report  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  In  connection  with  his  review 
of  cost  estimates  for  completion  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  which  report  was  submitted  on 
May  16.  1958.  On  page  19  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report,  a  copy  of  which  is 
attached  hereto,  reference  Is  made  to  this 
announced  policy  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  It  was  commented  upon  In  hear- 
ings before  a  eul>commlttee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  United  States 
Senate  on  August  12.  1958,  in  connection 
with  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  on  the 
report  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

In  applying  this  policy  to  the  proposed  ex- 
tenslo:i  of  the  Sunshine  State  Parkway  In 
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Florida,  it  would  appear,  according  to  Bu- 
reau standards  previously  applied,  that  if 
Interstate  Route  4  from  Daytona  Beach 
to  Orlando  and  that  section  of  the  Sunshine 
State  Parkway  (which  is  to  i>e  con- 
structed as  a  toll  road)  from  Orlando  to 
Fort  Pierce  can  adequately  serve  the  traffic 
needs  until  1975  within  the  corridor  between 
Jacksonville  to  Miami,  that  a  free  section 
of  Interstate  Route  95  between  Daytona 
Beach  and  Port  Pierce  would  not  be  Justified 
nor  would  its  construction  l>e  consistent 
with  the  previously  announced  policy  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  general  location 
of  Interstate  Route  95  between  Daytona 
Beach  and  Fort  Pierce  has  already  l>een 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
should  the  Sunshine  State  Parkway  be  ex- 
tended as  a  toll  road  from  Fort  Pierce  to 
Orlando  so  as  to  connect  with  Interstate 
Route  4  and  provide  an  adequate  traffic 
facility  lietween  Fort  Pierce  and  Daytona 
Beach  prior  to  construction  of  the  free  sec- 
tion of  interstate  95  between  Fort  Pierce 
and  Daytona  Beach  the  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  construct  such  free  sec- 
tion would  necessarily  have  to  be  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  whenever  the 
first  project  on  this  section  is  submitted 
for  program  approval  by  Public  Roads.  Such 
program  submission  may  be  for  either  pre- 
liminary engineering,  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion, or  construction,  and  before  giving 
approval  thereto  in  carrying  out  the  an- 
nounced policy  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce It  would  be  necoasary  for  Public  Roads 
to  determine  if  the  combination  of  the 
Sunshine  State  Parkway  and  interstate  Route 
4  t>etween  Daytona  Beach  and  Fort  Pierce 
will  adequately  serve  traffic  in  the  area  until 
1975  and  if  construction  of  the  free  sec- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System  to  t>e  initiated 
by  the  project  submitted  for  programing 
approval  would  Jeopardize  the  financial 
structure  of  the  toll  road.  Presumably  if 
these  two  determinations  are  answered  In 
the  affirmative,  based  upon  ttie  announced 
policy  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  ap- 
proval of  a  project  leading  to  construction  of 
the  free  section  would  not  be  given  by 
Public  Roads. 

There  are  at  least  three  precedents,  as  I 
recall,  for  Public  Roada'  refusal  to  approve 
ttie  location  of  a  free  Interstate  route  wtiere 
a  parallel  toll  road  will  adequately  serve 
traffic  in  the  area  untU  1975  and  where  con- 
struction of  the  free  road  would  Jeopardize 
the  financial  structure  of  the  toll  road. 

Such  a  situation  existed  with  respect  to  a 
free  route  of  the  Interstate  System  proposed 
by  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts between  Albany,  N.T.,  and  Lee,  Mass., 
wlilch  would  parallel  the  New  York  Berk- 
stiire  Throughway  and  a  part  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Turnpike,  both  of  which  are  toll 
roads,  for  a  distance  of  approximately  41 
miles  and  on  a  location  varying  from  2  to  8 
miles  north  of  the  ton  road.  The  proposed 
free  section  in  New  York  was  estimated  to 
cost  $61.7  million  and  the  portion  In  BCas- 
sachusetts  $30.6  million,  for  a  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  $92J2  million.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  did  not  approve  the  specific 
location  of  this  proposed  free  section  but 
insisted  that  the  toll  roads,  which  were  de- 
termined to  l>e  adequate  for  service  of  traf- 
fic in  the  area  until  1D75,  should  be  the  lo- 
cation of  the  interstate  highway.  The  two 
States  ultimately  selected  the  toll  roads  as 
the  Interstate  route,  and  Public  Roads  lias 
approved  the  same. 

The  State  of  Texas  proposed  the  route  of 
a  free  section  of  the  Interstate  System  be- 
tween Fort  Worth  and  Dallas  parallel  to  and 
up  to  approximately  10  miles  distance  from 
an  existing  toil  road.  This  free  section  was 
estimated  to  ooet  approximately  $36  million. 
Public  Roads  refused  to  approve  this  loca- 


tion because  it  was  determined  that  the  toll 
road  would  adequately  serve  traffic  in  the 
area  unUl  1975,  and  the  toll  road  was  sub- 
sequently designated  as  the  interstate  route 
Ijetween  these  two  cities. 

In  each  of  the  above  Instances  the  action 
of  Public  Roads  pertained  to  the  withhold- 
ing of  approval  of  a  specific  location  of  an 
interstate  route  as  proposed  by  a  State.  It 
is  recognized  ttiat  Public  Roads  has  already 
approved  the  location  of  Interstate  Route  95 
in  Florida,  generally  along  the  present  route 
of  VS.  1:  however,  there  is  also  precedent 
for  Public  Roads  requiring  the  designation 
of  a  route  differing  from  one  previously 
approved  where  a  toll  road  will  adequately 
serve  traffic  In  the  area  until  1975.  Prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956,  which,  as  previously  pointed  out, 
first  authorized  the  incorporation  of  toll 
roads  in  the  Interstate  System,  Public  Roads 
approved  the  location  of  an  interstate  route 
that  generally  paralleled  the  Kansas  Turn- 
pike, wliich  Is  a  toll  road,  l>etween  Wichita 
and  Kansas  City  for  a  distance  of  about  220 
miles.  Following  enactment  of  the  1956  act, 
Public  Roads  requested  the  State  to  revise 
the  location  of  the  parallel  free  route  and  in- 
clude the  entire  length  of  the  Kansas  Turn- 
pike as  the  Interstate  route  location  between 
Wichita  and  Kansas  City. 

The  State  objected  to  this  change  on  the 
grounds  that  (1)  the  Kansas  Turnpike  is 
not  actually  in  the  same  traffic  corridor  as 
the  proposed  free  route,  (2)  the  proposed 
location  of  the  Interstate  route  would  serve 
numerous  towns  and  a  population  of  nearly 
one-half  million  people,  and  (3)  the  turn- 
pike will  not  adequately  serve  local  needs, 
as  Intended  by  the  1956  act. 

A  compromise  agreement  was  ultimately 
reached  between  the  State  and  Public  Roads 
whereby  a  part  of  the  Kansas  Turnpike  be- 
tween Wichita  and  Emporia  was  designated 
as  the  route  of  the  Interstate  System  in 
lieu  of  112  miles  of  the  designated  free  road 
in  the  same  general  area.  The  remaining 
108-mile  section  of  the  designated  free  route 
which  paralleled  the  Kansas  Turnpike  be- 
tween Emporia  and  Kansas  City,  at  distances 
varying  up  to  approximately  40  mllee,  was 
retained  as  the  Interstate  route. 

In  instances  where  Public  Roads  has  ap- 
prored  free  route  locations  of  the  Interstate 
System  which  parallel  toll  roads  such  loca- 
tion approvals  have  often,  if  not  always, 
l>een  subject  to  the  conditions  that  no  proj- 
ects are  to  be  advanced  to  construction  on 
the  free  route  until  It  is  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  toll  road  cannot  carry  the 
traffic  and  the  construction  will  not  Jeopard- 
ize toll  road  bonds.  With  regard  to  this 
later  condition  Public  Roads  has  usually 
required  a  written  statement  from  the  toll 
road  authority  that  construction  of  the 
free  route  will  not  Jeopardize  the  financial 
structure  of  the  toll  road. 

Application  of  the  announced  policy,  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  not  to  Imild 
an  interstate  road  serving  the  same  traffic 
corridor  as  a  toll  road  which  until  1975  will 
adequately  serve  the  traffic  needs  of  the 
area  through  which  it  runs  might  be  applied 
with  different  effects  under  different  situa- 
tions based  upon  the  facts  of  a  particular 
case.  In  interpreting  and  Implementing 
this  policy  with  respect  to  construction  of 
Interstate  System  95  between  Daytona 
Beach  and  Fort  Pierce  It  is  required  that  the 
following  determinations  mxist  i>e  made  to 
permit  construction  of  Interstate  System  95 
even  though  It  would  generally  parallel  In- 
tersate  System  4  and  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  Sunshine  State  Parkway  within  the 
same  traffic  corridor  t>etween  Daytona 
Beach  and  Fort  Pierce : 

1.  That  IS-4  and  the  toll  road  will  not 
adequately  serve  local  needs  of  the  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  residential  areas  which 
are  building  up  along  the  route  and  particu- 


larly in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Canaveral  and 
will  not  adequately  serve  the  defense  re- 
quirements. 

2.  That  highway  users  generally  prefer  the 
proposed  route  of  IS-95  between  Daytona 
Beach  and  Fort  Pierce  over  the  longer  and 
more  circuitous  route  provided  by  IS-4  and 
the  proposed  extenstion  of  the  Sunshine 
Parkway. 

3.  That  traffic  counts  would  Justify  both 
limited -access  routes. 

In  light  of  the  announced  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  not  to  construct 
a  free  Interstate  route  paralleling  a  toll  road 
which  will  adequately  serve  traffic  in  the 
area  until  1975  and  the  aforementioned 
precedents  where  this  policy  has  been  ap- 
plied to  designate  a  toll  road  as  the  inter- 
state route  rather  than  a  parallel  free  road 
proposed  by  the  State,  before  proceeding 
with  the  proposed  toll  road  extension,  if 
the  State  of  Florida  does  not  Intend  to 
abandon  construction  of  presently  desig- 
nated IS-95  l>etween  Daytona  Beach  and 
Fort  Pierce,  it  would  appear  tc  be  In  the 
interest  of  the  State  to  secure  from  Public 
Roads  an  interpretation  of  its  policy  as  ap- 
plied to  the  facts  existing  in  Florida  and  a 
commitment  from  Public  Roads  that  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
Sunshine  State  Parkway  will  not  be  a  basis 
for  Public  Roads  withholding  approval  of 
construction  projects  on  IS-95. 

The  local  newspapers  reported  "Bryant 
Says  Cramer  To  Get  What  He  Asks,  But  No 
Credit"  when  the  State  finally  made  applica- 
tion as  I  had  recommended.  That  article 
follows : 


Bryant  Sats  Cramer  To  Get  What  He  Asks, 

BUT  No   Crkdit 

(By  Ann  Waldron) 

Tallahassee. — Gov.  Farris  Bryant  is  go- 
ing to  do  exactly  wtiat  Representative  Wil- 
liam Cramer,  of  St.  Petersburg,  wanu  him 
to  do. 

But  he  would  have  done  It  anyway,  and 
he  doesn't  want  Cramer  to  get  credit  for  it. 

"It's  as  though  he  were  seeing  that  I  start 
home  for  dinner  and  then  he  asks  me  to  go 
home  for  dinner."  said  the  Governor — rather 
crossly — at  his  press  conference  yesterday. 
"But  I'm  going.  And  I'm  going  after  he  asks 
me  to  go." 

Cramer  has  demanded  loudly  that  the  Gov- 
ernor apply  for  a  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
decision  on  constructioii*  of  Interstate  95 
between  Fort  Pierce  and  Daytona  Beach 
before  going  ahead  with  lx>nd  validation  pro- 
ceedings on  the  turnpike. 

The  Governor  said  yesterday  that  you  can't 
ask  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for  a  theo- 
retical decision  on  a  hypothetical  project. 

"But  you  must  submit  a  specific  project 
for  their  approval,"  he  said.  "And  that's 
what  we're  doing.  We  are  proceeding  in 
orderly  and  due  course.  We  have  submitted 
plans  for  construction  of  Interstate  95  in 
the  Canaveral  area.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  will  reply  to  that  before  the  turnpike 
l>onds  go  on  sale." 

Following  the  State's  final  application. 
I  requested  that  the  Bureau  approve  the 
application  for  an  unequivocal  commit- 
ment that  Interstate  95  could  be  con- 
structed even  with  the  parkway  exten- 
sion. 

Interestingly  enough  this  position 
finally  began  to  sink  in  and  even  one  of 
the  candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  Congress  In  the  newly  created 
11th  District,  which  Includes  the  Cape 
Canaveral  area,  to  be  seired  by  Inter- 
state 95,  agreed  with  my  position  and 
asked  that  the  Governor  follow  my  rec- 
ommendations.   I    Include    an    article 
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from  the  Cocoa  Tribune  of  August  18, 
1961.  quoting  his  remarks: 

ROUNDTREE         LaUDS         CRAMEK'S        STATEMENT 

About   Roads 

WlUlam  H.  (Bill)  Roundtree.  Cocosl- 
Rockledge  attorney,  who  is  a  £>emocratic 
candidate  for  Congress  In  the  new  lltb  Con- 
gressional District.  Issued  the  following 
statement  today: 

"Florida  needs  all  of  the  new  highways 
that  can  be  constructed.  The  Issue  that 
confronts  us  Is  priorities  and  costs.  It  has 
been  painfully  obvious  for  many  years  that 
Brevard  County  has  the  State's  number  one 
road  problem,  and  the  greatest  need  for  new 
roads.  Accordingly,  the  road  needs  of  Bre- 
vard County  should  be  solved  first.  Any 
commitment  to  extend  the  turnpike  toll 
road  before  assuring  the  completion  of  four 
laning  of  U.S.  1.  and  construction  of  Inter- 
state 95  in  Brevard  County,  is  sheer  folly. 

"Oov.  Parrls  Bryant  should  get  an  ab- 
solutely firm  agreement  in  writing  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Roads  before  committing 
the  State  to  extend  the  turnpike  toll  road 
to  Ocala,  or  to  Orlando.  I  suggest  that  he 
call  personally  on  Fedra-al  Highway  Adminis- 
trator Rex  Whitton  to  get  this  agreement. 

"The  Federal  and  State  Governments  have 
established  that  Interstate  95  Is  to  built  as 
part  of  the  Pederal-ald  Highway  system.  In 
1956  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  provided 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  pay  90 
percent  of  the  cost,  plus  future  main- 
tenance. Interstate  95  is  to  be  built  from 
Jacksonville  to  Miami.  The  toll  road  from 
Miami  to  Fort  Pierce  parallels  the  proposed 
route.  The  State  of  Florida  lost  some  20 
million  dollars  in  Federal  road  funds  be- 
cause of  the  construction  of  the  turnpike 
toll  road.  If  the  turnpike  is  extended  to 
Ocala.  or  to  Orlando,  the  State  will  lose  many 
more  millions  of  dollars  by  having  to  pay 
off  existing  bonds  and  then  having  to  pay 
the  cost  of  refinancing  the  whole  toll  road 
with  new  bonds.  Oh,  what  a  Joyous  date 
for  the  bond  dealers. 

"In  addition  and  even  more  costly,  there 
is  the  distinct  probability  that  If  the  turn- 
pike toll  road  is  extended  to  Ocala.  or  to 
Orlando,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Roads  will 
not  go  forward  with  the  construction  of 
Interstate  95.  because  both  these  roads  would 
serve  the  same  traffic  corridor.  Florida 
would  then  lose  more  than  $60  million  more. 

"Congressman  Cramer  is  absolutely  correct 
in  warning  the  public  as  to  both  of  these 
costs,  namely,  the  cost  of  refinancing  the 
turnpike  bonds  and  the  loss  of  Federal  road 
funds.  He  is  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Program  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  Is  not  playing  politics.  Any- 
one who  would  take  the  time  to  read  this 
subcommittee's  reports  on  the  Federal  high- 
way program  would  Immediately  recognize 
that  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  He  is 
talking  good,  plain  commonsense  to  the 
people    of    Florida.       I    heartily    commend 


It  is  interesting  to  note  in  making 
Its  submission  to  the  Bureau,  the  State, 
by  letter  under  signature  of  William  T. 
Mayo,  administrator  of  interstate  high- 
ways for  Florida,  clearly  showed  that  if 
I  had  not  raised  this  issue  the  State 
would  not  have  undertaken  a  study  of 
the  problem  and  submitted  the  neces- 
sary evidence  to  free  Interstate  95  from 
adverse  effects  of  the  parkway.  I  quote 
from  that  letter  as  follows: 

The  need  for  the  study  developed  from 
certain  allegations  to  the  effect  tiiat  PAI- 
95  could  not  l>e  approved  from  Daytona 
Beach  to  Fort  Pierce,  Lf  the  Sunshine  State 
Parkway  was  extended  to  the  vicinity  of 
Wildwood,  because  the  Sunshine  State  Park- 


way would  handle  a  major  portion  of  the 
1-95  traffic  if  1-95  was  not  built. 

Based  upon  the  studies  and  reports 
submitted  together  with  the  announced 
intention  of  the  State  to  update  and 
accelerate  construction  in  the  general 
area  under  controversy,  the  State  sub- 
mitted a  request  for  the  construction  of 
two  links  in  Brevard  Coimty  from  State 
520  west  of  Cocoa  north  to  State  Road 
46,  a  distance  of  21.7  miles,  and  10.3 
miles  south  of  Melbourne  to  State  Road 
514.  The  Bureau  approved  the  applica- 
tions pursuant  to  my  request. 

Preceding  action  on  this  request, 
which  took  place  September  19,  the 
State  had  applied  for  bond  validation 
on  the  parkway  extension,  which  hear- 
ings took  place  September  14.  and  vali- 
dation was  approved.  At  those 
validation  hearings  it  was  brought  out 
prior  to  and  during  those  validation  pro- 
ceedings that  the  State  turnpike  au- 
thority had  entered  into  an  agreement 
in  the  bond  Indenture  with  the  bond 
house  of  Dillon.  Read  ti  Co.,  that  the 
State  would  build  no  competing  free 
roads.  Copy  of  a  newspaper  article 
concerning  this  follows: 
The   Agreement  Sats  No  Competing   Roads 

Tallahassee. — There  is  an  agreement  of 
sorts  that  the  State  will  not  build  competing 
highways  if  the  Florida  State  Turnpike  is 
extended. 

Section  7.16  of  the  bond  indenture  (the 
contract  with  the  bondholders)  reads. 

"Certain  projects.  The  authority  cove- 
nants that  it  win  not  construct  any  other 
turnpike  project.  In  addition  to  the  project 
to  be  constructed  and  financed  under  this 
Indenture,  if  the  construction  of  such  other 
turnpike  project  will  materially  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  revenues.  The  authority 
covenants  that  whenever  there  shall  come  to 
the  attention  that  any  Federal,  State,  or 
other  agency  shall  project  or  plan  the  con- 
struction. Improvement,  or  acquisition  of 
any  highway  or  other  facility  which  may  be 
materially  competitive  with  any  part  of  the 
turnpike  system  and  In  the  same  traffic  cor- 
ridor it  shall  cause  the  traffic  engineers  to 
make  a  study  of  the  effect  of  such  proposed 
highway  or  facility  upon  the  operations  of 
the  turnpike  system.  If,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  traffic  engineers,  such  highway  or  facil- 
ity may  be  materially  competitive  with  any 
part  of  the  turnpike  system,  the  authority 
covenants  that  it  shall  not  agree  or  consent 
to  the  construction.  Improvement,  or  ac- 
quisition thereof  unless  it  can  then  comply 
with  the  earnings  tests  for  the  issuance  of 
additional  bonds." 

C.  H.  Peterson,  consultant  engineer  for  the 
turnpike  authority,  said  this  would  be  no 
legal  bar  to  the  State  building  competitive 
roads,  but  added  that  it  would  be  In  most 
instances  a  practical  bar. 

No  State  would  want  to  Jeopardize  its 
credit  by  doing  anything  which  would  hurt 
its  outstanding  bonds. 

rhe  Federal  Bureau  of  Roads  has  a  rule 
that  it  will  not  approve  for  construction  any 
section  of  the  interstate  which  would  jeop- 
ardize bonds  owed  on  turnpikes. 

John  F.  Fowler,  a  vice  president  of  Dillon, 
Read — New  York  bond  house  managing  the 
turnpike  bond  Issue — said  the  bankers  have 
no  agreement  with  the  State  about  compet- 
ing roads. 

Fowler  said  the  eight  bond  houses  In  the 
banking  combine  view  Interstate  95  as  the 
only  Important  competition  to  the  turnpike. 

He  said  the  bankers  had  discussed  Inter- 
state 95  with  Governor  Farris  Bryant  and 
that  Bryant  had  "adopted  a  timetable  on 
which  we  are  relying." 


''The  statement  of  policy  which  the  Gov- 
ernor has  Issued  la  the  one  on  which  wc  are 
relying,"  Fowler  said. 

The  policy  referred  to  is  that  Interstate 
95  win  be  completed  in  1973 — the  last  year 
of   the   Interstate   program. 

Exhibits  Introduced  In  yesterday's  valida- 
tion hearing  shows  that  when  Interstate  96 
Is  open  to  traffic  In  1973,  Income  of  the  turn- 
pike will  drc^  from  917  million  a  year  to  $12 
million  despite  an  Increase  In  tolls  from  Fort 
Pierce  to  West  Palm  Beach. 

The  $ia  million  a  year,  though,  would  b« 
enough  to  pay  off  the  debt  on  the  turnpike — 
if  traffic  on  the  turnpike  comes  up  to  engt' 
neerlng  estimates. 

During  the  court  hearing  on  the  val- 
idation proceedings,  John  Hammer, 
chairman  of  the  turnpike  authority,  tes- 
tified that  when  Interstate  95  was  opened 
for  trafBc  from  Daytona  Beach  to  Port 
Pierce,  even  as  late  as  1973,  $5  million  of 
the  $17  million  income  to  the  toll  road 
would  be  lost,  or  about  30  percent  of  the 
revenue.  Mr.  Hammer  has  stated  con- 
sistently, however,  that  in  his  opinion 
the  two  roads  were  not  "competitive" 
although  the  testimony  is  clearly  to  the 
contrary.  Assuming  that  they  would  be 
considered  noncompetitive,  as  Mr.  Ham- 
mer declaies.  and  it  t>eing  essential  that 
this  final  element  be  clai-lfled  before  the 
bonds  are  sold,  on  September  21  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Governor  after 
reading  a  strongly  worded  attack  by 
him  against  me  which  was  most  mislead- 
ing, I  requested  that  the  State  remove 
1-95  from  this  contractual  restriction. 
This  would  thus  prevent  the  bondhold- 
ers in  1973  from  objecting  to  connecting 
up  such  links  of  1-95  as  might  be  built 
between  now  and  then  in  order  to  make 
it  a  usable  segment  in  competition  with 
the  Parkway.  So  far  the  State  has  shown 
no  inclination  to  acquire  such  an  un- 
equivocal agreement.  This  is  perhap.s 
understandable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  present  Bryant  administration  will 
not  have  to  be  answerable  during  its  4 
years  in  ofBce,  but  whatever  administra- 
tion is  in  office  in  1972  and  1973  will  have 
to  meet  the  objections  of  the  bondholders 
if  the  present  administration  is  not  far- 
sighted  enough  to  avoid  that  unhappy 
eventuality.  I.  therefore,  challenge  the 
Bryant  administration  again  to  follow 
through  with  my  second  recommenda- 
tion, having  followed  my  first  one  sug- 
gesting that  an  unequivocal  commitment 
from  the  Bureau  be  acquired,  my  second 
suggestion  being  that  the  SUte  get  a 
written  withdrawal  from  the  effect  of 
the  indenture  provision  excluding  con- 
struction of  competing  free  highways 
specifically  relating  it  to  Interstate  95. 
This  puts  in  focus  the  present  status  and 
problem  still  remaining. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  Governor  Bryant 
follows: 

September  31,  1961. 
Hon.  Farris  Brtant, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Dear  Governor:  I  have  Just  read  your  re- 
cent statement  concerning  the  future  of  the 
free  IntersUte  System  and  the  turnpike  In 
which  you.  In  an  obvious  effort  to  mislead 
the  people  of  Florida  by  playing  a  numbers 
game,  stated  that  I  opposed  the  relocation  of 
1-75  serving  the  west  coast  of  Florida  in  or- 
der to  connect  up  with  the  turnpike,  which, 
of  courae.  Is  utterly  false  when  you  fuU  well 
know  that  my  concern  has  been,  since  you 
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dropped  your  abortlvw  plan  to  insert  a  toll 
trap  into  1-78  over  my  objections,  to  pre- 
serve 1-95  on  the  east  coast  and  thus  clear 
the  way  for  construction  of  the  turnpike 
without  running  the  risk  of  an  adverse  effect 
by  the  turnpike  on  the  free  system. 

The  record  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
and  of  our  Roads  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
PubUc  Works  Committee,  wUl  clearly  sub- 
stantiate this  and  wlU  disprove  your  effort  to 
confuse  the  Issue. 

The  record  will  show  the  following: 

First,  that  I  introduced  a  bill  asking  for 
approval  of  1-05,  testified  to  that  effect,  and 
stated  that  It  was  my  hope  that  the  Bureau, 
after  the  State  has  submitted  an  applica- 
tion as  I  requested,  would  approve  that  ap- 
plication. This  application  was  finally  made 
on  the  date  of  the  band  validation  proceed- 
ings and,  pursuant  to  my  request,  has  l>een 
approved . 

Second,  that  I  have  requested,  and  have  so 
advlaed  you.  as  well  as  Mr.  Hammer,  chair- 
man of  the  turnpike  authority,  then  If 
approval  Is  to  mean  anything,  then  It  Is 
imperative  that  the  turnpike  authority 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  bond 
houses  in  behalf  of  the  future  bondholders 
that  they  shall  have  no  right  to  object  to  the 
completion  of  1-86  at  an)  time  despite  their 
obvious  concern  over  Its  effect  on  the  turn- 
pike bond  financing.  I  am  sure  you  are  well 
aware  that  the  turnpike  authority  has  en- 
tered into  an  agreement,  as  contained  in  the 
indenture  filed  with  the  court,  to  the  effect 
that  no  competing  freeways  will  be  built 
without  the  approval  of  the  bondholders. 
Mr.  Hammer  testified  that  some  96  million 
revenue  would  be  lost  If  1-05  were  completed 
as  late  as  1973.  which  apparently  Is  the 
State's  plan  of  delayed  construction,  and 
thiis  would  reduce  by  some  30  percent  the 
toll  revenue.  Likewise,  your  submissions  to 
the  Bureau  indicate  that  completion  of  the 
toll  road  would  reduce  traffic  on  1-95. 

Thus,  it  becomes  obvious  that  unless  the 
State,  having  followed  my  initial  recommen- 
dation for  making  application  to  the  Bureau 
for  approval  of  1-95.  follows  It  up  by  acquir- 
ing a  written  commitment  from  the  bond 
houses  on  behalf  of  the  bondholders  that 
1-05  Is  specifically  excluded  from  the  restric- 
tion against  building  free  highways  that  will 
funnel  traffic  from  the  toll  road,  that  the 
bondholders  will  have  an°  absolute  veto  right 
over  the  completion  of  1-95  anytime  during 
the  life  of  the  bonds. 

I  repeat  this  request  to  you  although  I 
realize  that  this  matter  would  not  come  to 
a  head  during  your  administration  but 
rather  in  some  future  administration  whose 
program  would  be  to  complete  1-95,  thus 
reduce  the  tolls  on  the  turnpike,  and  thus 
run  smack  Into  the  restrictive  provision 
against  such  completion  as  contained  In 
the  present  Indenture  unless  1-95  Is  specifi- 
cally excluded  from  U.  I  am  asking  that  you 
use  your  good  offices  to  make  certain  that 
such  an  agreement  removing  1-05  from  the 
present  provision,  which  otherwise  mortgages 
this  free  road  to  the  whims  of  the  bond- 
holders, be  entered  Into. 

Third.  If  you  will  recall,  my  objection  on 
1-75  many  months  ago  was  to  the  abortive 
proposal  of  the  State  to  Inject  a  toll  road 
therein,  as  a  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  rep- 
resentative In  Tallahassee  stated  imder  oath 
before  our  committee,  was  the  State's  plan — 
a  plan  to  Insert  79  miles  of  toll  road  Into 
1-76  on  the  west  ooast  and  thus  lose  the 
State  some  $30  million  In  Federal  matching 
funds.  When  this  evidence  was  brought 
out.  your  road  board  representatives  who 
were  In  attendance  at  the  hearings  claimed 
that  they  were  not  concerned  because  Florida 
could  receive  reimbursement  In  the  form  of 
money  or  additional  mileage  for  this  loss. 
When  I  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  that  Florida  would  lose 
the  money  and  the  west  coast  of  Florida 
would   end    up    with    a   toll   trap    to    boot, 


this   effort  to  sweeten   the  txurnpike   bond 
Issue  program  was  dropped. 

I  am  sure  you  recall  that  you  were  quoted 
In  the  Orlando  newspaper*  as  having  stated 
that  It  was  correct  that  your  administra- 
tion was  considering  the  Injection  of  a  toll 
trap  Into  1-75  but  that  It  was  40  Instead  of 
79  miles  and  Florida  would  thus  have  loet 
some  $20  to  $25  million  instead^  of  $30 
million.  Apparently,  this  plan  too  '  was 
dropped  due  to  my  objection. 

I.  at  no  time,  opposed  the  present  pro- 
posal to  connect  the  turnpike  with  1-75. 
The  Biu^au  did  raise  some  legitimate  ques- 
tions when  It  was  proposed  to  relocate  a 
substantial  portion  of  1-75  at  the  additional 
Federal  cost  of  at  least  $3  million  and  the 
State  was  requested  to  submit  alternative 
plans.  I  recommended  the  approval  of 
these  alternative  plans,  which  the  Bureau 
has  now  approved.  The  resiUt  of  this 
change  of  plans  Is  that  the  taxpayers  save 
about  $2>/2  million  and  everyone  In  the 
areas  Involved  Is  not  adversely  affected  by 
lengthy  relocation.  The  initial  toll -Inser- 
tion and  lengthy  relocation  plans  were  poor 
plans  and  your  administration  admitted  it 
by  withdrawing  them  and  replacing  them 
with   the  present  sound   plan. 

I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware  that  this 
Is  now,  and  has  been,  my  position  and  it  is 
not  my  Intention  to  permit  your  adminis- 
tration to  attempt  to  confuse  the  people 
of  Florida  by  playing  a  numbers  game,  at- 
tempting to  confuse  my  position  or  trying 
to  convince  the  people  that  your  turnpike 
authority  has  not  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment that  gives  the  bondholders  control 
over  the  completion  of  1-95  when  the  court 
records  prove  to  the  contrary.  I  renew  my 
request  that  the  present  Issue  be  settled 
by  the  simple  solution  of  getting  in  vrrlting 
a  commitment  that  the  bondholders  will 
not  object  in  the  future  to  the  early  com- 
pletion of  I-9S  despite  their  present  con- 
tractual agreement  to  the  contrary. 

May  I  say  further  that  since  this  Issue 
has  been  raised,  I  am  glad  that  the  State 
administration  has  finally  developed  a  con- 
struction program  on  some  of  the  missing 
links  of  1-06,  but  I  am  disturbed  that  at 
th(  same  time  the  turnpike  authority  Is 
contracting  to  permit  the  bondholders  to 
prevent  Its  completion  if  they  wish  to  do  so 
during  the  life  of  the  bonds — meaning  pos- 
sibly AX>.  2001. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Wiujam  C.  Craker. 
Mem}>er  of  Congress. 

I  trust  this  fully  documents  this 
single-handed  and  most  difficult  fight  to 
save  Florida's  free  highways  and  to  facil- 
itate a  sound  toll -road  program  as  well. 


IS  THE  CONGRESS  MENTALLY  ILL?— 
IS  THAT  OUR  DEFENSE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman], 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reliable  Information  came  to 
me  that  within  the  last  10  or  15  days 
the  House  had  passed  240  bills.  Will 
someone  in  the  House  advise  me  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  that  information? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  that  is  not  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  The  Chair  is  not 
In  a  position  to  answer. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wsts  not  making  it  with  the 
idea  that  it  was  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
It  was  a  request  for  information.    Per- 


haps one  of  the  reading  clerks  will  be 
helpful  to  me^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  does  not  have  that  information.  I 
suggest  the  gentleman  refer  to  the  cal- 
endar or  to  the  bill  clerk. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  need  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  that,  do  I? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Inas- 
much as  the  information  came  from  a 
reliable  source,  permit  me  to  speak  briefly 
on  the  question  whether  the  Congress 
is  mentally  ill  or  whether  we  are  only 
mentally  and  physically  exhausted.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
include  certain  portions  of  a  decision 
rendered  by  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals here  in  the  District  which  defines 
and  distinguishes  between  a  mental  dis- 
ease and  a  defect. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  hopes  the  gentleman  is  not  sub- 
mitting that  as  evidence  of  his  original 
statement. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  It  is  just 
the  court's  opinion;  well,  yes,  it  is  evi- 
dence, but  not  very  strong  evidence,  of 
responsibility  for  a  criminal  act,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Micliigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

IS  THE  CONGRESS    XENTALLT  ILL?    IS  THAT   OV% 
DEPENSS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  Congressman's  first  duty  is  to 
protect  the  national  security,  the  na- 
tional sovereignty,  and  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

From  the  date  when  the  right  to  a  trial 
by  jury  was  first  established,  the  one  test 
as  to  the  individual's  responsibility  was 
whether  he  knew  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong.  The  standard  as  to 
whether  conduct  Is  right  or  wrong  is 
established  by  the  thinking  of  the  ma- 
jority. If  one  lived  among  cannibals, 
eating  a  mother-in-law  or  the  British 
officer,  Lt.  Simon  Donaldson  and  his 
wounded  companion,  Pvt.  William  Mac- 
kay,  by  natives  in  Katanga,  was  no  of- 
fense, while  here  tannibalism  is  not  only 
a  crime — ^murder — but  horrible,  revolt- 
ing, and  unthinkable. 

But  thinking  and  standfirds  have 
changed  and  a  year  or  two  ago  a  U.S. 
court  in  the  District  of  Columbia  estab- 
lished a  new  doctrine,  that  Is,  that  one 
accused  of  crime  "is  not  criminally  re- 
sponsible if  his  unlawful  act  was  the 
product  of  mental  disease  or  mental  de- 
fect" 

Inasmuch  as  the  mentality  or  the  state 
of  mind  of  all  of  us  varies  in  some  de- 
gree, today  if  one  who  has  committed  a 
crime  has  money,  a  capable  lawyer,  or 
even  just  the  lawyer,  he  can  escape  pun- 
ishment by  having  relatives  or  friends 
detail  abnormal — real  or  imagined — acts 
committed  by  him  since  he  was  a  child, 
embody  them  in  a  hypothetical  question, 
call  a  psychiatrist — an  expert  in  mental 
diseases — who  will,  answering  the  hypo- 
thetical question  and  assuming  the  facts 
stated  in  the  question  to  be  true,  express 
the  opinion  that  the  individual  charged 
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Is  suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or  iias 
a  mental  defect. 

Hence,  iinless  the  prosecution  can  es- 
tablish beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  defendant  is  sane,  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty  must  be  returned.  The  individual 
then  goes  to  a  mental  institution — here 
in  Washington,  to  St.  Elizabeths — and 
if  thereafter  other  experts  viewing  him 
determine  that  he  is  sane,  as  sometimes 
occurs,  he  is  discharged.  The  crime 
goes  unpunished,  and  as  happened  here, 
the  defendant  murders  several  other 
individuals. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  welfare  of  the  people  and 
obviously  threatened  by  war,  as  we  now 
are,  there  being  somewhere  a  limit  to 
our  ability  to  finance  and  successfully 
carry  on  a  war,  is  the  Congress  justified 
in  continuing  to  dissipate  its  resources 
in  nonessential  activities  and  expendi- 
tures, however  desirable,  when  they  do 
not  tend  to  maintain  or  increase  our 
military  strength? 

On  September  25  the  President  told  us 
that,  while  we  wished  to  avoid  war,  we 
would  continue  oiu:  effort  to  extend  aid. 
bring  freedom  to  people  throughout  the 
world,  that  we  would  not  desert  West 
Germany. 

If  Khrushchev  backs  his  words  with 
action,  devastating  war  is  just  over  the 
horizon. 

Rightly  the  President  has  called  for 
and  Congress  has  appropriated  billions 
upon  billions  for  national  defense.  The 
President  is  calling  men  from  their 
homes  into  the  armed  services,  sending 
advance  detachments  overseas. 

The  threat  of  a  war  which  might  de- 
stroy us  is  with  us.  This  being  true,  is 
the  Congress  lessening  our  ability  to 
make  possible  a  successful  military 
defense? 

We  have  a  national  debt  of  more  than 
$288  billion.  We  now  pay  an  annual  in- 
terest charge  of  almost  $9  billion — for 
which  we  get  nothing  at  all  except  a 
postponement  of  the  payment  date. 

The  Democratic  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  is 
charged  with  appropriating  your  tax 
dollars,  from  the  well  of  the  House,  re- 
cently said  we  were  spending  each  hour 
of  every  24-hour  day  $1  million  more 
than  we  took  in.  That  is,  each  day  we 
add  $24  miUlon  to  our  national  debt. 
Each  day  increases  the  annual  interest 
payment — water  over  the  dam,  under  the 
bridge — money  down  a  rathole. 

Inasmuch  as  to  be  successful  in  war  a 
nation  must  be  economically,  financially 
sound  and  highly  productive,  as  well  as 
being  able  to  produce  courageous,  skilled 
fighting  men.  is  it  not  a  sign  of  a  mental 
disease  or  defect  when  the  Congress. 
knowing  however  distant  it  may  be,  there 
is  a  limit  to  oiu:  natural  resources,  our 
manpower  and  our  productive  ability, 
continues  to  spend  public  funds  on  enter- 
prises which,  however  desirable  and 
helpful,  do  not  contribute  to  our  war  po- 
tential, our  ability  to  make  our  future 
secure? 

Is  the  Congress  showing  sound  mental 
judgment  when,  knowing  the  threat  of 
an  Immediate  war  from  a  foe  acknowl- 
edged to  be  almost  our  equal  if  not  our 
superior  in  productive  ability  and  mili- 


tary might,  it  authorizes  the  expenditure 
of  a  billion  dollars,  as  we  did,  for  a 
trip  to  the  moon?  War,  if  it  comes,  will 
not  be  fought  on  the  moon.  How  will 
that  expenditure,  however  desirable  from 
a  scientific  standpoint  it  may  be,  con- 
tribute to  the  situation  now  confronting 
us? 

Is  there  something  wrong  with  our 
mentality  or  judgment  when  we  author- 
ize, as -we  recently  did,  the  expenditure 
of  $20  million  on  an  aquarium  in  one  of 
Washington's  federally  owned  buildings? 
Do^s  that  expenditure  at  this  time  indi- 
es^ a  mental  or  other  defect? 

By  Executive  order  the  President 
established  a  Peace  Corps  and  in  his  con- 
tingent fund  had  money  to  operate  It. 
Yet  he  insisted  the  Peace  Corps  be  made 
permanent,  although  the  State  Depart- 
ment already  had  authority  and  money 
to  do  everything  which  a  Peace  Corps, 
made  up  of  young  American  volunteers, 
can  do.  This  at  a  cost  of  additional 
millions. 

The  other  day  we  were  asked  to  create 
an  Advisory  Council — more  millions — to 
help  the  Government  to  devise  a  cultural 
program. 

Do  the  last  two  actions  and  many 
other  similar  ones  prove  that,  in  pre- 
paring to  protect  our  individual  freedom 
and  our  national  security,  we  are  using 
good  judgment? 

The  list  of  additional  expenditures, 
none  of  which  will  contribute  to  the  win- 
ning of  a  war,  might  be  extended  indefi- 
nitely. 

Just  one  more  incident.  The  Congress 
permitted,  refused  to  rebuke  or  dis- 
own, a  representative  of  the  State  De- 
partment who.  without  any  authority, 
pledged  us  to  give  South  American  coun- 
tries $20  billion.  This  when  we  all  know 
that  In  Congress  rests  the  sole  authority 
to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  your  dol- 
lars. We  must  either  make  good  on  the 
promises  of  our  representatives  who 
have  no  authority  to  create  such  obli- 
gations, or  repudiate  those  who  speak 
for  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  again  ask 
as  in  the  beginning:  Is  the  Congress  suf- 
fering from  some  mental  disease?  Does 
it  have  a  mental  defect? 

Is  it  getting  ready  to  win  a  threatened 
disastrous  war? 

Has  it  in  mind,  as  its  primary  purpose, 
the  future  security  of  our  country  or  is 
it  helping  the  executive  department  or 
both  political  parties  shop  around  for 
votes — for  support  from  minority 
groups — from  those  who  always,  one  way 
or  another,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  make 
a  profit  out  of  war.  out  of  the  misery  and 
suffering — many  times  the  death — of 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  fight  a 
war? 

Today  we  are  asked  to  continue  en- 
couraging people  without  training  or 
prospect  of  employment  to  become  resi- 
dents of  the  District  and  other  cities, 
knowing  as  we  do  that  we  must,  at  least 
for  the  present,  furnish  them  homes, 
food,  clothing  and,  according  to  the 
present  bill,  educational  opportunities — 
thus  adding  to  the  Nation's  already  over- 
whelming burden,  thus  lessening  our 
ability  to  make  adequate  defense  if  war 
comes. 


It  has  been  said  too  often  my  vote  has 
been  "no."  Would  you  have  me,  when 
a  cold  war  is  on,  when  a  hot  war  threat- 
ens, vote  away  your  dollars  which  ai'e 
needed  for  our  national  defense? 


THE  NEED  POP.  ORE   CARRIERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Monday.  Sep- 
tember 25.  in  Drew  Pearson's  column, 
how  he  gave  praise  to  Representative 
Cakl  Vinson  and  also  to  Congressman 
HiBiRT  of  Louisiana  because  of  the  great 
interest  that  that  committee  has  shown 
in  the  program  of  the  U.S.  Government 
concerning  property  of  defense  contrac- 
tors that  the  United  States  built  or  in- 
stalled on  their  property.  I  certainly 
hope  Mr.  Vinson  and  Mr.  Hubert  look 
into  this  matter  thoroughly.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  U.S.  Government  gets  its 
full  return;  none  of  us  have  any  great 
sympathy  for  the  big  defense  contrac- 
tors of  the  Nation  who  have  done  excep- 
tionally well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  in  the  article  he 
mentions  that  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  is 
trying  to  get  a  $15  million  Government 
subsidy  for  two  ore  carriers,  but  they 
were  stopped  by  the  alert  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Luther  Hodges.  Some  4  or  5 
months  ago.  the  Speaker  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  McCORicACK,  Congressman  Jaices 
Burks  who  represents  the  Quincy  area  of 
Massachusetts  where  the  huge  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  concern  is  located  and 
myself — and  I  have  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Repair  Division  in  my  East  Bos- 
ton District — went  over  to  see  Mr. 
Hodges  with  regard  to  getting  a  subsidy 
for  ore  carriers  for  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
yard. 

We  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
5.000  men  that  are  going  to  be  laid  off 
within  a  month  In  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
yard in  Quincy.  We  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  and  the  economy  of  the  area  of 
our  locale.  We  are  interested  In  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation.  We  are  interested 
in  the  problem  of  the  ships.  We  have  a 
great  port  up  in  our  area.  We  have 
great  shipyards  up  there.  A  quarter  of 
the  economy  of  the  south  shore  area  de- 
pends on  the  shipyards,  and  dei>ends 
on  the  great  Boston  Harbor. 

There  has  not  been  an  ore  carrier  built 
in  the  United  States  since  1946.  At  that 
time  Bethlehem  Steel  built  two  ore  car- 
riers. The  construction  of  these  two 
ships  would  mean  employment  of  3.000 
men.  who  are  due  to  be  laid  off  in  a 
short  time  for  a  period  of  a  year  and  a 
half  to  2  years. 

We  were  asking  for  $14  million  as  a 
subsidy.  Bethlehem  Steel  intends  to 
build  two  ore  carriers.  If  we  do  not  get 
this  subsidy,  what  is  the  Bethlehem  Ship 
Co.  going  to  do?  It  Is  going  to  go  to 
Holland,  where  it  can  build  those  two 
ships  at  the  price  it  would  normally 
spend  without  the  subsidy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are 
at  the  present  time  only  four  American- 
fiag  ore  carriers  in  existence,  the  ones 
built  by  Bethlehem  under  a  construction 
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subsidy  in  1946,  and  these  are  now  obso- 
lete. There  are  146  ore  carriers  built 
abroad  since  1946. 

On  August  17,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr. 
McCORMACK  and  I  wrote  a  Joint  letter 
to  Secretary  Hodges  asking  him  under 
the  act  of  1946  if  he  would  again  con- 
sider and  give  to  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
yard in  Quincy,  Mass.,  a  subsidy.  This 
is  the  telegram  we  received  on  September 
11.1961: 

I  have  held  up  replying  to  your  letter  of 
August  17  on  the  subject  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.'s  application  for  construction  differ- 
ential subsidy  on  ttw  building  of  two  ore 
carriers  pending  a  thorough  review  of  the 
entire  matter.  I  have  now  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  ap- 
prove Bethlehem  Steel's  application  as  a 
matter  of  policy  until:  (1)  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  the  construction  of 
the  two  ore  carriers  proposed  takes  priority 
over  the  construction  of  Uner-type  vessels  In 
our  regular  ship  replacement  program. 

Mr.  Hodges,  in  answer  to  that  part  of 
your  telegram  stating  that  "the  Secre- 
tary  of   Defense   determines   that   the 
construction  of  the  two  ore  carriers  pro- 
posed takes  priority  over  the  construc- 
tion of  liner-type  vessels  in  our  regular 
ship  replacement  program."  let  me  say 
that   the  only  four  American-flag  ore 
carriers  in  existence  today  are  the  ones 
built  by  Bethlehem  under  a  construction 
subsidy  in  1946  and  these  are  now  ob- 
solete.   It  is  their  present  intention  to 
replace  these  with  two  51.000-ton  Ameri- 
can-flag ore  carriers.    For  your  informa- 
tion there  have  been  146  ore  carriers 
built  abroad  since  1946.    None  have  been 
built  in  the  United  States  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  four  mentioned.    I  have 
been  informed  by  good  sources  from  the 
Navy  Department  that  even  though  they 
could  be  converted  into  two  transports 
they  would  be  of  utmost  importance  for 
the  purposes  for  which   they   are   de- 
signed— to  carry  ore. 
Second,  he  says  in  the  telegram : 
The  chairmen   of   the   House   and   Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  advise  this  Ete- 
partment  that  funds  allocated  for  the  con- 
struction  of  Uner-type   vessels   may   be   di- 
verted to  the  construction  of  the  ore  carriers 
under  consideration. 

Well,  Mr.  Secretary  Hodges,  with  ref- 
erence to  that  part  of  the  telegram,  there 
are  funds  in  existence  from  the  low  bids 
received  in  connection  with  the  ship  re- 
placement program  of  the  last  year.  It 
is  my  understanding  there  was  $18  mil- 
lion available.  Therefore,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary and  it  has  never  been  necessary 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  chairmen 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees. 

This  has  always  been  done  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Maritime  Administrator 
in  the  past.  A  simple  notification  to 
the  chairman  has  always  made  it  accept- 
able. I  understand  Secretary  Hodges, 
from  my  conversation  with  him  in  the 
presence  of  Speaker  pro  tempore  Mc- 
CoRJiACK  and  Mr.  Burke,  said  he  was 
opposed  to  subsidies.  It  is  all  right  to 
be  opposed  to  subsidies,  if  you  are  op- 
posed to  subsidies  in  the  whole  program. 
But,  I  wonder  where  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  would  be  today  if 
they  did  not  have  the  subsidies  on  cot- 
ton and  if  they  did  not  have  the  subsidies 


on  peanuts.  It  is  all  right  to  be  against 
subsidies  when  you  are  against  subsidies 
in  the  other  fellow's  backyard,  but  I 
wonder  what  the  economy  of  the  Caro- 
linas  would  be  today  if  they  did  not  have 
these  subsidies.  Their  very  economy 
depends  upwn  these  subsidies,  and  yet 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  hiding 
behind  this  telegram  which  was  sent  to 
Mr.  McCoRMACK,  Mr.  Burke  and  myself. 
This  is  the  law  of  the  land.  This  law 
was  passed  in  1946.  It  was  the  will  of 
the  Congress  that  we  subsidize  ship- 
building in  this  country  and,  yet,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Hodges, 
hides  behind  a  telegram  of  this  nature. 

Here  we  have  been  during  the  last  3 
weeks  p>ondering  and  delaying,  and  today 
they  came  in  with  a  compromise  bill 
adding  another  $187  million  to  a  bill  that 
carries  close  to  $4  billior,  in  it  that  we  are 
giving  away  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Yet,  in  our  area  we  have  5,000  people 
who  are  about  to  be  unemployed,  and  we 
are  asking  for  $14  million  out  of  the  $18 
million  that  they  have  of  surplus  funds. 
I  appeal  to  Mr.  Hodges,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Martin  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  to  reconsider 
this  matter.  Think  of  the  welfare  of 
our  area.  Think  of  the  economy  of  the 
area.  Think  of  the  dark  and  gloomy 
Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  holidays 
that  are  going  to  come  for  the  families  of 
these  men  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  try 
to  help.  Yes,  we  should  help  the  under- 
privileged nations  of  the  world,  but  let 
us  help  those  at  home  too. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.    I  de- 
sire to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts.   I  concur  in  every  statement 
that    he    has    made    here    today.      In 
Quincy,  Mass.,  and  in  the  East  Boston 
section,   we   have   approximately    5,000 
men  who  are  about  to  lose  their  jobs. 
These  conditions  are  especially  to  be  de- 
plored when  we  realize  that  merely  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce,  Luther   Hodges,   could   approve 
this  subsidy,  and  I  remind  my  colleagues 
he  would  be  approving  this  subsidy  im- 
der  the  law  of  the  land,  the  law  that  pro- 
vides that  these  ships  should  be  built 
here  in  the  United  States.    The  employ- 
ment that   would   be   afforded   by   the 
building  by  these  ships  would  take  care 
of  3,000  men.    The  drain  on  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  funds  alone,  if 
these  3,000  men  lose  their  jobs,  will  ap- 
proximate close  to  $6  million,  and  it  will 
mean  a  loss  of  over  $27  million  in  sala- 
ries to  these  workers.    It  also  means  a 
loss  In  corpKiration  taxes  to  the  State 
and  the  Nation.    And,  of  course,  a  loss 
in  individual  income  taxes  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.      Yet,   we   find    Secretary   of 
Commerce  Luther  Hodges  sitting  down 
there   quietly,  unconcerned   about   the 
plight  of  these  men.  heads  of  families 
who  are  about  to  lose  their  jobs.    They 
are  about  to  be  thrown  on  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls.    There  will  be  great  loss  to 
businessmen  and  merchants  in  the  area, 
to  landlords,  and  to  banks  that  are  wait- 
ing for  payments  to  be  made  on  mort- 
gaged homes.    It  will  cause  undue  hard- 


ship in  an  area  that  has  alresuly  been 
suffering  from  the  impact  of  adjoining 
depressed  areas.  It  is  imbelievable  to 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  cannot  recognize  the  facts 
and  approve  this  petition  so  that  these 
ships  can  be  built  here  in  the  United 
States  so  as  to  protect  the  jobs  of  the 
3,000  persons  who  would  be  employed  in 
such  shipbuilding. 


GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
the   previous   order  of   the  House  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever-in- 
creasing Government  spending  is  not  a 
budget  problem  or  a  bank-statement 
type  of  problem  alone.  It  is  a  consti- 
tutional issue. 

Every  addition  to  the  spending  power 
of  the  executive  branch  alters  the  Con- 
stitution because  it  affects  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  which  the  Constitution 
set  up  among  the  three  branches,  and  it 
alters  the  checks  and  balances  by  which 
each  branch  was  kept  in  place. 

Big  spending  Inevitably  swells  the  ex- 
ecutive power  while  it  diminishes  the 
legislative  and  judicial  branches.  In- 
evitably the  executive  wields  such  power 
over  Congress  and  the  courts,  as  to  make 
restraints  from  the  other  branches  vir- 
tually impossible. 

The  Executive  with  large  spending 
powers  is  cumulatively  assuming  the 
legislative  function  because  under  con- 
gresslonally  delegated  power  and  in  too 
many  instances  he  has  been  given  the 
right  to  decide  policy  issues  and  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  executive  agencies. 

With  the  growth  of  delegated  power 
to  the  Executive  the  courts  become  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Executive  because  dis- 
senting judges  are  no  longer  appointed. 
Judges  who  will  change  judicial  prece- 
dents most  radically  are  favored  over 
those  who  hold  to  the  historic  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution. 

Historically  the  great  threat  to  free- 
dom has  been  the  use  of  armed  forces  by 
those  who  aspire  to  dictatorship.  In  the 
industrial -money  economy  the  same  end 
can  be  achieved  by  those  who  assemble 
vast  pools  of  spending  money  to  buy 
obedient  "armies"  who  carry  out  their 
directives  in  politics,  business,  and  the 
press. 

Hitler  demonstrated,  1932-36,  that  the 
unlimited  spending  power  is  as  useful 
in  establishing  dictatorship  today  as 
armed  uprising  was  in  earlier  times. 

The  spenders  would  like  to  build  up 
the  myth  that  opponents  of  spending 
are  pennypinchers,  who  care  nothing 
for  people,  and  never  see  any  issue  in 
larger  terms  than  balance  sheets. 

We  take  our  stand  on  the  groimd 
that  the  executive  power  must  be 
limited.  When  we  add  vast  spending 
powers  to  its  administrative  and  police 
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powers,  it  becomes  tinlimlted  govern- 
ment, going  down  the  steep  slope  to 
tsrranny  and  dictatorship,  however 
cleverly  veiled. 

We  take  the  position  taken  by  the 
American  colonists  that  we  want  no 
unlimited  executive  power  in  this  covm- 
try,  whether  it  is  the  Royal  Governors 
and  the  Redcoat  armies  of  George  m, 
or  the  welfare  State  with  its  spending 
bureaucracy  of  the  New  Deal,  Fair  Deal, 
and  New  Frontier. 

We  say  that  the  Republican  Party  has 
missed  a  great  historic  opportvmity.  It 
has  been  satisfied  only  to  cut  Executive 
spending  a  little  here  and  a  little  there. 
The  Republican  Party  has  signally 
failed  to  point  out  that  excessive  Ex- 
ecutive spending  is  usurpation,  and  an 
erosion  of  the  Constitution  as  effective 
as  an  attack  upon  it. 

When  will  the  Republican  Party  wake 
up  and  take  up  Its  task  to  cut  down 
every  spending  avenue  through  which 
the  spenders  have  worked  systematically 
to  erode  the  Constitution  piece  by  piece 
without  a  sound? 

True  Republicans  In  cooperation  with 
constitutional  Democrats  have  only  one 
task — to  make  war  on  the  destruction  of 
our  Constitution  at  every  point  where 
the  new  absolutism  is  at  work. 


CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

The  SHAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dadda- 
Rio]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  purpose  to  use  this  time  to  initiate  a 
discussion  on  what  I  believe  to  be  one 
of  the  most  vital  issues  of  American 
government  today:  the  role  and  organi- 
zation of  intelligence. 

The  collection  and  processing  of  infor- 
mation by  all  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment IS  a  continuing  process.  It  is  vital 
to  the  success  of  any  government  that 
all  sources  be  exploited  to  the  maximum 
degree,  and  that  such  information  be 
weighed  and  processed  with  calm  Judg- 
ment so  that  the  facts  and  estimates  on 
which  decisions  may  be  taken — decisions 
that  affect  the  survival  of  us  all — will 
be  as  complete  and  sound  as  man  can 
assure. 

It  has  been  almost  20  years  since  Pearl 
Harbor — but  that  disaster  showed  how 
scattered  our  intelligence  activities  were. 
Congress  insisted,  after  the  war.  on  a 
more  unified  approach.  The  success  of 
the  Offlce  of  Strategic  Services,  during 
World  War  n.  proved  the  necessity  for 
an  instrument  of  special  capabilities  to 
assist  m  this  effort.  As  time  has  passed 
and  the  need  for  a  superior  intelligence 
capacity  has  grown,  worries  have  been 
aroused  over  just  how  efficient  our  in- 
telligence community  may  be.  and 
whether  we  do,  indeed,  have  the  best 
coordination  of  such  activities  that  could 
exist. 


It  is  apparent  that  Congress  needs  to 
exercise  and  mtist  exercise  more  super- 
vision and  surveillance  over  this  effort. 
We  see  and  hear  changes  In  the  existing 
establishment,  some  excuses  for  past 
mistakes,  promise  of  better  things,  but 
we  do  not  have  sufficient  information  on 
wl'iich  to  base  our  own  judgment  of  these 
matters,  so  long  as  no  committee  exists 
to  oversee  the  entire  Lntelligence  com- 
munity. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have 
spoken  frankly  to  me  of  their  concern 
about  this  arm  of  executive  govern- 
ment. They  recognize,  as  many  have 
said,  that  intelligence  is  the  foremost 
line,  the  outpost  line  of  our  defense.  It 
is  needed,  and  must  be  organized,  to  pro- 
vide guidance  to  the  policy,  to  the  eco- 
ncHnic  defense,  as  well  as  to  the  military 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  common 
knowledge  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  will  soon  lose  its  present  Direc- 
tor, who  has  intentions  of  retiring  soon. 
Another  will  be  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
The  present  Director  has  enjoyed  the  full 
support  of  the  Congress.  What  guide- 
lines are  being  followed — and  should  be 
followed — in  the  search  for  a  successor? 
This  question,  too,  is  a  matter  of  concern 
to  the  Congress. 

Congress,  therefore,  should  consider 
seriously  the  establishment  of  a  watch- 
dog committee  on  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. In  a  time  of  particular  tension, 
all  Members  have  a  right  to  be  assured 
that  every  step  is  being  taken  to  secure 
the  information  necessary  in  connection 
with  their  ultimate  responsibility  under 
the  Constitution  in  matters  affecting 
war.  The  Members  have  a  right  to  be 
aware  of  matters  pertaining  to  the 
national  interest  arising  from  covert  In- 
telligence operations.  They  have  a  re- 
sponsibility and  a  right  to  exercise  close 
supervision  over  the  use  of  public  funds. 
And  they  have  a  constitutional  responsi- 
bility, above  all,  to  define  the  limits  of 
executive  power. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  any  in- 
formation based  on  classified  matters. 
I  do  not  intend  to  venture  in  my  pre- 
pared remarks  toward  the  brink  of 
classified  information,  and  I  will  not  re- 
fer to  published  information  regarding 
intelligence  activities  of  this  country 
which  is  founded  on  speculation — even 
where  that  speculation  may  be,  to  my 
personal  knowledge,  well  founded. 

I  will  offer,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  a  resolution  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  type  of  committee  I  have  in 
mind. 

INTELLIGENCI :     WHAT    IS   IT? 

Basic  to  any  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem is  an  agreed  interpretation  of  the 
word  "intelligence."  The  best  definition 
that  I  have  encountered  is  that  used  by 
the  Clark  Task  Force  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, which  defined  intelligence  in 
these  terms: 

Intelligence  deals  with  all  the  things  which 
should  be  known  In  advance  of  Initiating  a 
course  ol  action. 

It  follows  that  intelligence,  then,  is 
not  restricted  to  the  glamorous  work  of 
cloak-and-dagger  operators.  The  mili- 
tary definition  strips  it  further  of  any 
Idea  of  glamour.    According  to  military 


definitions,  intelligence  is  a  product  re- 
sulting from  the  collection,  evaluation, 
analysis,  integration,  and  interpretation 
of  all  information  which  concerns  one 
or  more  aspects  of  foreign  nations  or  of 
areas  of  operations  and  which  is  imme- 
diately or  potentially  significant  to 
planning. 

Basically,  intelligence  is  hard  work, 
often  tedious  work,  well  planned,  sys- 
tematically organized,  and  carefully  su- 
ptervlsed.  It  seeks  facts  concerning  men. 
situations,  and  conditions  and  is  ruth- 
less in  its  evaluation  of  those  facts  and 
verification  of  them.  Intelligence  is 
carefully  produced  information  to  make 
siire  that  an  executive  decision — and  It 
matters  not  whether  it  is  In  business.  In- 
dustry, or  government — is  made  with 
due  regard  to  existing  circumstances.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  upward  of  98 
percent  of  intelligence  needed  is  avail- 
able through  completely  open  sources  If 
one  knows  what  he  needs  and  where  to 
get  it.  Roger  Hilsman.  State  Depart- 
ment Director  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search, estimated  that  40  to  60  percent  of 
the  information  the  United  States  needs 
about  the  world  comes  from  the  normal 
processes  of  diplomatic  reporting,  when 
he  testified  before  the  Rooney  subcom- 
mittee this  year. 

To  those  who  believe  that  intelligence 
always  refers  to  military  Intelligence,  I 
would  point  out  that  military  intelli- 
gence, in  specific  applications,  may  em- 
brace the  whole  range  of  information 
about  a  foreign  country  or  area  of  opera- 
tions. What  about  the  weather?  What 
about  the  government?  What  are  the 
people  like?  What  are  the  facts  about 
its  geography,  its  industry,  its  economy, 
its  health  and  disease  problems?  "Hie 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— all  the  large  departments  and 
many  of  the  smaller  ones  not  only  have 
special  needs  for  intelligence,  but  capa- 
bilities for  producing  It  as  well. 

In  short,  intelligence  is  not  Just  a 
source  of  concern  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Virtually  every  department  or 
agency  has  some  Interest  in  collecting  In- 
formation which  may  be  of  use  in  guid- 
ing its  daily  actions.  And.  further,  just 
about  everyone  is  a  potential  producer  of 
intelligence.  In  the  private  sector,  busi- 
ness and  industry  energetically  collects 
information  and  processes  it  to  bear  on 
economic  decisions.  The  major  task  that 
faces  this  Government,  if  it  Is  to  have 
the  best  intelligence  product,  is  to  co- 
ordinate all  sources  and  agencies. 

For  some  years  prior  to  World  War 
II,  the  major  weakness  in  our  national 
intelligence  situation  concerned  the  fail- 
ure to  coordinate  the  information-gath- 
ering activities  of  the  different  agencies, 
to  plan  and  exercise  surveillance  over  the 
requirements  of  intelligence  for  national 
decisions,  and  to  institute  aggressive  pro- 
grams to  fill  in  the  gaps  which  would 
have  been  disclosed  by  such  correlation 
and  comparative  analysis.  It  was  to 
rectify  this  error,  so  sharply  underscored 
in  later  years  by  disclosure  that  the  nec- 
essary information  to  evaluate  Japanese 
Intentions  at  Pearl  Harbor  was  contained 
in  various  flies,  that  the  President,  in 
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1941,  created  the  Office  of  Coordinator 
of  Information. 

Its  mission  was  made  clear  to  Maj. 
Gen.  William  J.  Donovan:  To  try  to 
bring  together  all  Information  and  mtel- 
ligence  bearing  on  national  policy  and 
decisions  and  to  provide  such  mforma- 
tion  quickly  and  speedily  to  the  decision- 
maker— the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  can  well  remember  the  circumstances 
in  which  this  offlce  developed  into  the 
Offlce  of  Strategic  Services  during  World 
War  II.  I  knew  General  Donovan  and 
cannot  pay  too  hlg^h  a  tribute  to  his  abil- 
ity, dedication  and  foresight  in  the  work 
which  he  performed  as  head  of  that  or- 
ganization and  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

From  this  Offlce.  our  Government  be- 
gan to  develop  a  much  strengthened  in- 
telligence capability  which,  in  the  brief 
span  of  the  war  years,  clearly  demon- 
strated the  necessity  for  a  continuation 
of  this  type  of  work.  Following  the  war, 
considerable  time  and  discussion  went 
into  preserving  as  much  of  this  capabil- 
ity as  possible  and  in  forging  a  peace- 
time instrument  which  could  secure  the 
necessary  information  for  our  policy- 
makers. 

What  is  the  process  whereby  informa- 
tion is  gathered  and  turned  into  intelli- 
gence? It  is  axiomatic  that  the  intelli- 
gence effort  is  never  fully  a  successful 
one.  for  the  intelligence  cycle  is  an  end- 
less one.  going  from  one  phase  to  an- 
other and  changing  with  the  changmg 
circvimstances  and  conditions.  To  these 
ever-shifting  problems  must  be  added 
the  difflculties  presented  by  the  secretive 
nature  of  governments  which  are  anx- 
ious to  deny  information  to  their  rivals. 
Such  actions  take  the  form  of  great  ef- 
fort to  obscure  and  camoufiage  techno- 
logical advances  as  well  as  political  m- 
tentions,  thus  creating  major  obstacles 
in  the  field  of  evaluation  and  judgment. 
Judge  Learned  Hand  could  well  have 
been  talking  about  mtelligence  and  pol- 
icymaking when  he  observed : 

Life  Is  a  series  of  judgments  based  on  in- 
sufficient evidence. 

So  is  policsmiaking. 

The  purpose  of  an  intelligence  organ- 
ization is  to  make  the  evidence  as  com- 
plete as  possible — and  this  should  be  the 
aim  of  our  intelligence  community  at 
all  times,  and  especially  in  days  of  ten- 
sion and  global  Yteril. 

Accepting  the  analogy  of  the  wheel, 
or  cycle,  let  us  begin  a  description  of 
the  Intelligence  process  with  the  collec- 
tion of  information.  As  I  have  noted, 
mformation  is  collected  by  anyone  who 
needs  to  make  a  decision.  The  business- 
man collects  information  on  which  to 
plan  his  sales  program — market  data. 
To  some  extent,  businessmen  have 
sought  information  of  vital  importance 
without  regard  to  law,  as  in  pricing  mat- 
ters, or  In  the  search  for  valuable  re- 
sources. The  House  will  recall  a  theft 
of  maps  of  potential  oilfields,  which 
took  place  some  years  ago.  That  crime 
disclosed  that  there  is  a  very  vigorous 
interest  on  the  part  of  competing  oil 
companies  and  oilmen  in  the  knowledge 
of  regions  where  oil  may  exist.  Or  take 
the  aviation  industry.    The  competition 


for  a  successful  design  in  Government 
defense  procurement  is  vigorous,  as  we 
all  know.  Some  years  ago,  one  company 
took  elaborate  precautions  to  safeguard 
its  proposal  and  the  technical  data  per- 
taining to  it — but  the  day  bids  were 
opened,  a  gift  box  was  delivered  contain- 
ing an  exact  duplicate  mock-up  and  a 
chiding  note  as  well. 

Consider  the  question  of  collecting  in- 
formation about  the  United  States. 
There  are  libraries,  with  encyclopedias 
covering  every  subject.  There  are  geog- 
raphies for  terrain  studies.  There  are 
industrial  publications.  Our  Govern- 
ment Printmg  Offlce  provides  a  prepaid 
deposit  account  service  through  which 
one  depositor  in  Moscow  alone  ordered 
$5,721  worth  of  publications  last  year — 
after  discount — that  were  undoubtedly 
intended  for  use  m  Russia.  None  of 
these  were  classified  publications. 

Most  of  the  information  which  is 
available  concerning  the  United  States  is 
available  from  the  other  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world  as  well.  It  is,  of 
course,  subject  to  discount  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  according  to  the  degree  of 
censorship  which  may  exist  and  the  con- 
trol exercised  over  contents  of  these  pub- 
lications. But  we  subscribe  to  journals 
and  publications  of  foreign  nations  just 
as  they  subscribe  to  ours.  We  would  do 
so  even  if  there  were  no  national  policy 
needs — we  have  a  continual  need  to  be 
informed  of  what  is  happening  in  fields 
of  common  interest. 

Most  of  this  t3^pe  of  gathering  infor- 
mation is  rather  prosaic  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  is  producing  a  veritable  tor- 
rent of  information  from  some  sources. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we 
are  securing  the  right  kind  of  informa- 
tion, or  useful  information,  or  processing 
it  so  that  it  gets  to  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.  The  mere  digestion  of  for- 
eign language  publications  is  a  massive 
job  in  itself,  perhaps  requiring  compu- 
ters that  will  memorize  the  facts  and 
store  them  for  Immediate  reference  when 
they  are  needed. 

The  second  phase  of  production  of  In- 
telligence, then,  is  the  processing,  or  dis- 
tilling of  information  into  intelligence. 
At  each  level,  or  in  each  department,  re- 
ports must  be  weighed,  verified  accord- 
ing to  the  facilities  available  at  that 
center  and  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  collection  center  is  operating. 
This  is  the  phase  that  begins  the  separa- 
tion of  rumor  and  fact  and.  in  essence, 
evaluation. 

A  raw  report  coming  from  the  field  is 
put  through  a  series  of  tests  for  reliabil- 
ity and  accuracy.  Both  qualities  are  de- 
fined from  experience  gathered  over  a 
period  of  time  and  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  measure  of  actual  organiza- 
tional control  exercised  over  the  source 
and  agency.  A  source  having  established 
its  reliability  over  a  period  of  time  is  as- 
signed greater  credibility.  As  such  in- 
formation may  be  verified  by  other  inde- 
pendent sources,  the  original  source 
would  attain  a  greater  degree  of  cred- 
iblUty. 

At  the  central  collection  p>oint,  where 
other  facts  and  figures  are  available,  the 
intelligence  expert  seeks  to  fit  this  piece 
into  the  puzzle,  a  comjwsite  picture  in 
which  the  information  of  various  in- 


dependent agencies  and  sources  has 
blended  to  produce  an  accurate  portrait 
of  the  subject  matter.  The  intelligence 
specialist  then  analyzes  the  portrait  in 
relation  to  the  questions  he  must  answer. 
His  analysis  must  be  as  objective  in  char- 
acter as  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  for  upon 
it  the  intelligence  consumer  will  be  ex- 
pected to  make  his  conclusions  as  they 
affect  his  courses  of  action. 

The  ultimate  obligation  of  the  intel- 
ligence agency  is  to  the  policymaker, 
who  must  be  provided  with  all  facts  and 
figures  pertinent  to  the  situation  and 
must  be  made  to  take  notice  of  them — in 
short,  to  receive  a  report  dealing  with  all 
things  that  should  be  known  in  advance 
of  initiating  a  course  of  action.  But 
while  such  a  report  may  be  provided, 
there  is  a  grave  question  of  how  many 
times  policymakers  may  have  had  facts 
within  their  grasp  and  have  disregarded 
them. 

Now  how  do  the  facts  get  to  the  policy- 
makers? This  is  the  next  step  in  the  in- 
telligence cycle — dissemination.  When 
the  raw  information  has  been  carefully 
processed  and  intelligence  has  been  pro- 
duced, it  must  be  gotten  to  those  who 
need  it  and  can  tise  it.  This  phase  is 
both  vertical  and  lateral.  It  must  be 
rushed  to  the  forward  outposts  where  it 
may  help  bring  new  facts  into  perspec- 
tive. It  must  be  distributed  widely  to 
agencies  working  on  parallel  problems,  so 
that  they,  too,  may  use  it  to  bring  their 
work  into  new  perspective.  And  it  must, 
of  course,  go  to  the  top  to  guide  the 
policymaker. 

The  problem  of  dissemination  of 
processed  information  is  a  grave  one. 
For  one  thing,  this  is  an  area  in  which 
problems  of  counterintelligence  become 
acute.  If  finished  intelligence  is  dis- 
closed to  the  public  gaze,  it  may  betray 
the  sources  and  methods  used  to  obtain 
such  intelligence,  or  the  information 
that  underlies  it.  Obviously,  then,  the 
antagonist  would  move  to  dry  up  those 
sources  or  to  achieve  control  over  them. 

Let  us  take  a  case  that  has  been  cur- 
rent in  the  press  this  year.  It  is  a  case 
which  occurred  in  Great  Britain,  a  nation 
extremely  sectirity  conscious  in  these 
matters.  But  early  this  year,  a  foreign 
office  official  was  arrested  and  given  an 
untisually  heavy  sentence.  Little  about 
his  case  was  made  known.  Only  the 
charge,  and  the  severe  sentence,  in- 
dicated to  the  general  public  that  the 
Government  had  felt  much  was  at  stake. 
At  the  same  time,  another  British  official 
was  killed  in  a  distant  country.  One 
newspaper  theorized  that  the  cases  were 
related — there  was  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate it — and  that  the  real  charge 
against  the  first  official  was  that  in- 
formation had  been  betrayed  which  led 
to  the  compromise  of  the  other  official 
and  his  death  at  enemy  hands. 

It  is  vital  that  the  most  effective  se- 
crecy be  maintained  in  the  areas  of  op- 
erations, sources,  and  methods.  This  is 
one  reason  why  the  act  which  estab- 
lished CIA  laid  a  heavy  responsibility 
upon  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
to  protect  intelligence  sources  and  meth- 
ods from  unauthorized  disclosure. 

Yet  a  balance  must  be  struck  with 
respect  to  dissemination.  Intelligence 
Is  of  no  use  imless  It  gets  where  it  Is 
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needed  in  time  for  its  use.  Any  doubt 
AS  to  whether  outposts  should  be  alerted 
should  always  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
supplying  the  information — that  was  a 
lesson  of  Pearl  Harbor.  It  is  better  to 
err  on  the  side  of  making  too  much  In- 
formation available  than  too  little.  But 
while  the  information  or  the  intelligence 
may  be  given,  the  security  of  the  source 
may  remain  guarded. 

Collection — processing,  or  evaluation, 
and  then  dissemination.  What  is  the 
next  step?  It  is  to  identify  the  gaps 
in  this  intelligence  and  to  plan  a  sys- 
tematic collection  effort  to  fill  in  the 
gaps.  Basically,  it  begins  with  reference 
to  what  we  need  to  know,  for  we  can- 
not concentrate  on  a  narrow  set  of  facts 
and  assume  that  we  have  covered  all 
areas  of  danger.  With  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  information  and  intelligence 
we  have,  we  establish  the  elements  we 
require  to  supplement  or  verify  that  pic- 
ture so  as  to  Identify  the  courses  of 
action. 

We  have,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  many 
existing  agencies  collecting  Information, 
and  many  resources  that  can  be  applied 
to  this  effort.  These  are  all  usually  en- 
gaged in  supporting  their  own  respoiisi- 
bllitles.  But  there  must  be  a  central  or 
coordinating  agency  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  President,  to  establish  require- 
ments relating  to  national  policy  and  to 
lay  such  specific  orders  on  the  separate 
agencies  as  are  needed.  These  directives 
and  requests  must  be  issued  in  coherent 
and  clear-cut  terms.  Those  responsible 
for  the  preparation  of  orders  and  in- 
structions must  be  fully  aware  of  the 
capabilities  and  the  situation  of  an  ac- 
tual or  possible  enemy.  They  must  also 
be  aware  of  the  capabilities  of  the  col- 
lection agencies,  as  well  as  their  relia- 
bility. An  extreme  or  unrealistic  order 
to  ft  collection  agency  can  result  In  fail- 
ure In  many  ways — possibly  even  In 
compromise  and  death  If  the  agency 
undertakes  to  secure  more  than  it  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  accomplish. 

What  lesson  should  be  drawn  from 
this?  Obviously  the  central  authority 
must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
capabilities  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
departments  working  with  it.  There 
must  be  excellent  liaison  and  coordina- 
tion to  Insure  that  full  exploitation  is 
made  of  the  means — but  that  such 
means  are  not  wasted  through  unreal- 
istic expectations.  If  the  latter  occurs, 
a  natural  consequence  is  to  dismiss  the 
idea  of  full  use  of  such  resources  and 
establish  duplicate  or  parallel  agencies. 

Planning,  then,  is  another  phase  fn 
the  intelligence  cycle.  Planning  must  be 
continuous  at  all  levels — but  it  Is  at  the 
central  or  coordinating  authority  that 
the  greatest  responsibility  lies. 

FAtrLTS     IN     THI    PRESENT     ESTABLISHMENT 

If  planning  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  intelligence  process — and  there 
could  be  considerable  discussion  over 
whether  the  phases  are  coequal — then  it 
follows  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  as  the  designated  coordinating 
authority,  deserves  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  by  Congress.  Let  me  review 
briefly  what  responsibilities  are  assigned 
to  CIA  imder  the  statute  which  estab- 
lisbed  It 


First,  CIA  must  advise  the  National 
Security  Council  on  matters  concerning 
such  intelligence  activities  of  the  Na- 
tion as  affect  the  national  security.  The 
National  Security  Council  is  the  princi- 
pal advisory  organization  available  to  the 
President  to  bring  together  the  threads 
of  policy  in  foreign  affairs.  Its  composi- 
tion includes  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense. 

Second,  CIA  is  directed  to  recommend 
policies  concerning  the  coordination  of 
all  intelligence  efforts  in  the  Govern- 
ment. In  practice,  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  sits  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  on  which  all  departments — 
military  or  otherwise — having  Intelli- 
gence missions  are  represented. 

Third,  the  CIA  analyzes  such  intelli- 
gence and  sees  that  it  gets  to  those  who 
should  have  it.  This  does  not  prevent 
other  agencies  from  continuing  to  make 
their  own  evaluations  of  the  information 
they  have.  The  EHrector  of  Central 
Intelligence  is,  however,  given  the  Im- 
portant responsibility  of  seeing  that 
intelligence  methods  and  sources  are  not 
exposed  and  betrayed. 

Fourth,  CIA  has  a  general  clause  giv- 
ing it  the  authority  to  perform  what  are 
described  as  services  of  common  concern 
to  all  the  separate  agencies. 

Fifth,  it  may  carry  out  special  assign- 
ments given  it  by  the  National  Security 
Council. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  a 
number  of  incidents  In  which  CIA  has 
been  informally,  at  least,  identified  as 
having  participated  in  events  which  did 
not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
States.  The  recent  Cuba  situation  Is 
one  of  the  more  burning  cases.  The 
U-2  Incident  before  that  raised  this 
question.  Criticism  of  the  oversea  op- 
erations of  CIA  in  general  for  their  fail- 
ure to  mesh  into  overall  policy  has  been 
voiced. 

In  the  years  since  the  creation  of  CIA 
in  1947,  following  upon  postwar  reor- 
ganization of  central  Intelligence  efforts, 
that  Agency  has  grown  year  by  year.  In 
many  ways  it  has  become  stronger  and 
more  effective.  But  in  the  absence  of 
surveillance  by  Congress  with  respect 
to  its  role  in  the  intelligence  commxmity, 
it  has  become  a  rather  sprawling  organi- 
zation. Its  secret  functions  have  become 
confused  with  its  overt  functions.  It 
has  enjoyed  a  freedom  from  control 
which  has  permitted  waste  and  encour- 
aged some  abuses  of  power.  Often  its 
covert  operations  have  bordered  on  open 
activities.  The  very  fact  that  all  func- 
tions of  CIA  enjoy  the  same  cloak  of  se- 
curity has  led  to  a  disregard  for  security. 
When  every  document  is  marked  "secret" 
or  "top  secret,"  it  leads  to  carelessness 
with  those  matters  that  do  deserve  the 
highest  security  classification.  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  put  it  this  way:  "When 
everyone  is  somebody,  then  no  one's  any- 
body." 

The  time  has  come  to  analyze  the 
functions  which  are  coming  xmder  one 
roof  in  the  new  CIA  headquarters  at  Mc- 
Lean and  to  examine  them  carefully  and 
make  them  responsible  to  democratic 
government.  This  must  be  done  without 
harming  the  central  core  of  an  intelli- 
gence effort  that  has  been  in  existence 


since  1941  and  which  has  been  nursed 
and  strengthened  by  a  succession  of 
dedicated  persons.  The  role  of  the  Cen- 
tral Agency  must  be  clearly  defined  as 
to  perform  those  functions  not  being 
executed  or  incapable  of  being  executed 
at  departmental  levels.  And  its  coordi- 
nating role  must  be  to  strengthen  the 
valuable  intelligence-gathering  capabil- 
ities within  those  departments  and  agen- 
cies— not  to  assume  their  duties. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
part  of  CIA's  spectacular  growth  has 
occurred  in  just  this  fashion — doing  jobs 
that  other  agencies  ought  to  be  doing, 
duplicating  effort  in  other  Instances. 
This  has  led  to  a  natural  feeling  in  many 
areas  that  CIA  ought  to  be  cut  back  to 
size,  broken  up,  stripped  of  some  of  its 
functions.  But  it  is  here  that  Congress 
ought  to  proceed  most  warily.  For  there 
is  no  congressional  committee  specifical- 
ly designated  to  oversee  the  entire  In- 
telligence community— as  I  shall  propose 
there  should  be — and  yet  If  the  func- 
tions of  any  part  of  that  community  are 
altered,  it  may  affect  the  product  of  all 
of  it — and  It  may  affect  the  decisions 
that  are  made  on  the  basis  of  such  in- 
telligence— decisions  that  could  be  inti- 
mately Interwoven  with  the  survival  of 
the  United  States. 

How  does  this  relate  to  the  present  or- 
ganization of  intelligence  activities  In 
the  U.S.  Government?  Basically,  we  can 
agree  that  the  intentions  are  good;  the 
postwar  planners  sought  to  coordirate 
the  various  Information-gathering  serv- 
Ices.  to  Insure  them  protection  against 
unwarranted  disclosure,  to  give  them 
sufficient  prestige  so  the  product  would 
be  respected  at  the  highest  levels,  and 
to  maintain  some  of  the  capabilities  that 
made  our  wartime  intelligence  agenelet 
effective. 

Yet  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
agreement  among  those  who  are  most 
Informed  regarding  our  intelligence  ac- 
tivities that  we  are  not  as  effective  as  we 
were.  Why  not?  There  are  a  multitude 
of  reasons.  We  cannot  claim  the  serv- 
ices of  some  of  the  most  talented  opera- 
tives in  time  of  peace.  We  face  a  differ- 
ent and  often  more  difficult  task  than  we 
did  in  1941.  and  we  have  been  slow  to 
face  up  to  the  type  of  assignment  we 
must  undertake.  And,  I  think,  we  have 
not  strengthened  the  Independent 
sources  which  are  available  to  us. 

Basically,  the  problem  of  Improving 
our  intelligence  organization  for  na- 
tional policy  deserves  congressional  at- 
tention. 

DAMOXXS    or   IMPKMDINO    CHANGC8 

If,  after  analysis,  we  agree  that  the 
CIA  establishment  and  the  intelligence 
commvmity  deserve  careful  review  and 
correction  where  prescribed,  what  are 
the  problems  posed  by  the  changes  now 
being  made  or  proposed? 

There  are  certain  perils,  for  Instance, 
In  the  recent  directive  setting  up  a  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency.  While  some 
of  this  has  been  aired  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  through  publication  of  a  mem- 
orandum sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  through  articles  writ- 
ten by  an  expert  military  corre!5pondent, 
I  am  unaware  that  the  House  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  pass  on  these  problems.    I 
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would  agree  that  this  particular  change 
is  within  the  province  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee which  is  entitled  to  the  full  re- 
spect of  the  House,  but  I  would  submit 
that  Its  results  may  have  a  bearing  on 
the  total  product  of  the  Intelligence 
community  and  transcend  the  responsi- 
bilities of  that  committee. 

Considering  that  every  commander 
should  have  an  intelligence  adviser  on 
his  staff,  it  is  logical  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  should  have  someone  to 
whom  he  may  turn — even  though  the 
directive  carefully  specifies  that  he  may 
exercise  control  of  the  DIA  only  through 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Under  this  new  DIA,  the  Director  will 
organize,  direct,  manage,  control,  review, 
coordinate,  and  supervise.  Intelligence 
resources,  watch  the  execution  of  plans 
and  programs,  and  meet  the  intelligence 
requirements  of  components  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defenae.  He  will  also  meet 
priority  requests  levied  by  the  UJ3.  Intel- 
ligence Board. 

This  new  Director  of  Defense  Intel- 
ligence is  charged  with  developing  esti- 
mates to  forward  to  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
Board.  He  is  to  work  out  a  general  plan 
for  intelligence  requirements  and  assign 
relative  priorities  to  specific  agencies. 
He,  however,  also  may  have  counterin- 
telligence responsibilities  as  they  may  be 
assigned.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
assignment  of  negative,  or  counterin- 
telligence duties  to  what  is  established 
as  a  positive  agency,  but  I  do  express 
concern  over  the  extent  of  such  counter- 
intelligence authority  as  may  be  vested 
In  him. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Director  of 
Defense  Intelligence  Is  to  be  one  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  representatives 
on  the  U.8.  IntdUlgence  Board.  His 
agency  will  develop  and  produce  all 
DOD  Intelligence  estimates  and  DOD 
information  and  contributions  to  na- 
tional estimates  for  the  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence Board.  Such  estimates  and  con- 
tributions may  indicate  differences  In 
analysis  and  evaluation.  But  if  such 
an  agreed  estimate  is  then  considered 
In  the  preparation  of  the  final  estimate, 
which  also  may  Indicate,  by  footnotes, 
any  differences  of  opinion,  how  much 
will  the  nonconcurrlng  opinions  of  the 
three  separate  departmental  intelli- 
gence offers  weigh  in  the  final  product? 
And  suppose,  at  some  future  time,  the 
US.  Intelligence  Board  itself  is  reor- 
ganized by  a  simple  directive  to  reduce 
Defense  representation  to  this  new  DIA 
man  alone?     What  then? 

I  would  hope,  at  any  rate,  that  Con- 
gress will  have  scxae  committee  at  that 
time  to  take  a  long  and  vigorous  look 
at  such  a  proposal  £is  it  affects  the  total 
Intelligence  capability  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

A  second  cause  of  concern  in  the  re- 
cent reorganization  of  the  national  in- 
telligence programs  is  the  role  of  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor,  as  the  President's  mili- 
tary representative.  He  has  a  mission 
of  being  an  swlvlser  and  staff  officer  to 
the  President  within  the  Intelligence 
field.  He  has  a  responsibility,  assigned 
by  the  President,  of  watching  the  func- 
tion of  the  intelligence  apparatus  of  the 
Government  to  assure  the  President  it 


meets  the  future  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  Is  to  work  cloaely  with  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board  to 
see  that  maximum  use  is  made  of  its 
recommendations. 

I  am  happy  that  the  President  has 
chosen  a  man  of  General  Taylor's  abil- 
ity and  acknowledged  professional  com- 
petence to  serve  as  an  adviser.  But  I 
am  puzzled  by  the  nature  of  his  duties 
with  respect  to  intelligence.  As  a  for- 
mer military  attach^  and  a  special  op- 
erations emissary  himself.  General  Tay- 
lor is  not  a  stranger  to  the  hazards  and 
complications  of  the  field.  But  I  would 
like  a  clearer  statement  with  respect  to 
his  relationship  to  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
Board. 

In  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Board,  over 
which  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence presides,  are  brought  together  the 
intelligence  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  military  services  and  the 
other  departments  which  have  capabili- 
ties in  collection  or  analysis.  Included 
on  the  Board  are  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The 
USIB  draws  on  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  private  organizations,  as  well 
as  educational  institutions.  Obviously 
here  Is  an  element  of  great  strength  in 
producing  the  ultimate  in  estimates  to- 
ward national  policy.  Yet  not  only  Is 
General  Taylor's  relationship  to  this  in- 
stitution undefined,  but  its  operations, 
too,  are  without  congressional  oversight. 
Were  there  such  an  oversight,  I  am  con- 
fident that  unresolved  questions  such  •« 
those  I  have  posed  would  be  less  num- 
erous In  the  minds  of  Congress. 

A  third  factor  of  concern  are  the  rec- 
ommendations purportedly  made  by  the 
Klllan  Committee  for  reorganization. 
These  have  not  been  made  public  offl- 
cially,  to  my  knowledge,  and  so  I  will  not 
discuss  them  here.  But  I  emphasize  that 
there  is  no  congressional  committee  in- 
structed by  this  organization  to  examine 
such  matters  and  their  bearing  upon  in- 
telligence policy. 

A  fourth  factor  has  been  examined  in 
the  hearings  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  State.  Judiciary,  and  Jus- 
tice, imder  the  able  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
RooNKY.  This  is  a  proposal  within  the 
Department  of  State  for  a  reorganization 
of  functions  of  that  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Intelligence  and  Research.  The 
new  director  spoke  ably  and  well  of  some 
of  his  plans  and  studies  for  tightening 
up  and  making  the  Bureau  more  man- 
ageable. The  Secretary  of  State  thinks 
there  should  be  more  attention  to  what 
is  called  "policy-oriented  research."  I 
am  advised  that  the  general  presentation 
was  not  sufficient  to  sway  the  judgment 
of  this  Congress,  but  I  propose  that  these 
decisions,  reviewed  as  a  matter  of  con- 
trol of  appropriations  only,  must  have 
an  impact  on  the  total  intelligence  pic- 
ture. 

As  a  last  iwint  in  this  discussion  of 
events  taking  place  outside  the  general 
field  of  Congress.  I  mention  again  the 
possible  change  in  leadership  at  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  Mr.  Dulles 
has  often  mentioned  that  he  came  down 
from  New  York  about  11  years  ago 
for  a  6  week  tour  of  duty.    That  tour 


is  now  ending,  from  all  signs,  and  the 
search  is  on  for  a  qualified  successor. 

Mr.  Dulles  himself  has  set  some  high 
standards  for  such  a  man.  He  has  said 
that  in  the  key  positions  of  the  agency 
must  be  men  who  are  prepared  to  make 
intelligence  a  life  work,  not  merely  a 
casual  occupation  or  stepping  stone. 
The  Agency  should  be  directed  by  a  rela- 
tively small  but  elite  corps  of  men  with 
a  passion  for  anonymity  and  a  willing- 
ness to  stick  at  that  particular  Job. 
They  must  be  prepared  to  find  their  re- 
ward primarily  in  the  work  itself  and  In 
the  service  they  render  their  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  in  public  acclaim.  He 
felt  that  whoever  took  the  post  of  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence  should  make 
that  his  life  work.  He  attributed  the 
success  of  the  FBI  to  the  fact  that  ttw 
Director  has  been  on  the  job  for  a  suf- 
ficient period  of  years  to  build  up  public 
confidence  and  esprit  de  corps  in  his  or- 
ganization and  high  prestige. 

Mr.  Dulles'<i  views  may  have  changed 
somewhat  during  his  long  trusteeship. 
For  one  thing,  he  has  accepted  speech- 
making  assignments  on  occasion,  some- 
thing that  continues  to  astonish  the  in- 
telligence organizations  of  other  nations. 
He  has  become  quite  accessible  to  con- 
gressional committees.  And  it  Is  prob- 
able that  he  conceives  his  role  now  more 
as  he  described  It  in  an  interview  in 
1954  when  he  said : 

In  intelligence,  you  have  to  take  certain 
things  on  talth.  You  have  to  look  to  the 
man  who  U  dlraeting  the  organization  and 
the  reatdt  he  achieves.  If  you  haven't  eome- 
one  who  can  be  trusted,  or  who  doesn't  get 
reaulu,  you'd  better  throw  him  out  and  get 
•omebody  clae. 

I  personally  prefer  Mr.  Dulles'  earlier 
guidelines  than  the  later.  I  believe 
strongly  that  we  must  depend  on  an  in- 
stitution, not  a  man,  and  that  the 
organization  for  obtaining  a  good  intelli- 
gence product  must  depend  on  dedicated. 
selfless  individuals. 

I  would  agree  with  him  wiioleheart- 
edly  in  his  belief  that  the  appointment 
as  Chief  of  Central  Intelligence  must  be 
free  from  political  interference  and  I 
would  add  that  it  must  be  wary  of  per- 
sons committed  too  deeply  to  any  po- 
litical philosophies.  The  task  of  an  in- 
telligence agency  and  its  director  is  to 
be  as  objective  and  thorough  as  possible 
in  gathering  and  processing  information. 
The  addition  of  an  element  of  predis- 
position woiild  be  fatal  At  this. time. 
I  think  we  need  a  tough -minded,  inde- 
pendent administrator  to  supervise  this 
work.  We  need  someone  who  will  deal 
ruthlessly  with  incompetence,  impa- 
tiently with  slipshod  performance  and 
insatiably  with  the  quest  for  informa- 
tion. Only  such  a  man,  backed  up 
loyally  by  the  man  he  serves,  working 
in  relative  protection  from  any  need  to 
be  a  public  relations  expert,  can  produce 
the  type  of  intelligence  this  Nation 
deserves. 

Intelligence  is  a  serious  business.  So 
is  the  choice  of  a  man  to  direct  this 
effort. 

WHAT  CAK   THE   CX)NCRISS   COMTUSVTK  TO  THB 
XNTELUCEMCE    FEOCX887 

Someone  must  take  a  continuing  in- 
terest in  the  intelligence  commimity  and 
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be  fully  aware  of  the  guidelines  to  the 
choice  of  a  new  director,  the  task  before 
him  and  the  best  way  to  help  him  carry 
it  out.  That  there  are  serious  weak- 
nesses in  national  intelligence,  few 
should  question.  There  are  some  ob- 
vious steps  that  should  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  product. 

First,  there  ought  to  be  an  appraisal 
of  the  planning  and  operational  experi- 
ence of  the  agencies  contributing  to  the 
intelligence  commimity.  The  military 
agencies,  for  instance,  have  had  long 
years  in  this  field,  and  yet  one  of  the 
most  serious  charges  leveled  against  the 
competence  of  our  total  intelligence 
product  Is  that  intelligence  has  often 
been  a  stepchild  in  the  military  services. 
It  is  a  waystation  on  the  route  to  pro- 
motion. How  does  this  affect  the 
product? 

Second,  consider  the  training  for  in- 
formation gathering  and  intelligence 
production  within  all  agencies,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
We  need  to  know  if  an  organization  is 
adequate  to  do  its  job,  and  if  the  use 
made  of  the  intelligence,  once  secured,  is 
proper  and  efiBcient.  We  are  not  seeking 
the  great  at  the  moment.  We  are  in 
search  of  the  good  and  the  efficient.  We 
are  in  search  of  the  organization  and 
framework  within  which  they  will  work. 
How  is  a  man  trained  to  take  his  place 
in  the  organization?  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  intelligence  is  one  of 
the  liberal  arts;  that  any  man  with  a  de- 
gree of  some  kind  can  take  his  place  in 
the  field.  Believe  me,  intelligence  is  an 
applied  art. 

I  have  gone  through  many  instances 
and  many  missions  where  this  lesson  has 
been  forcibly  driven  home.  The  study  of 
the  locale  and  the  circimistances,  the  use 
of  facilities  and  instrimients  of  intel- 
ligence, the  careful  planning,  the  opera- 
tional factors,  the  alternatives,  the  cover 
plans,  the  recovery,  all  figxire  into  any 
intelligence  mission. 

I  am  interested  in  the  practical,  not 
the  theoretical.  I  am  concerned  with  the 
working  intelligence  organization,  the 
improving  organization.  I  think  this 
Nation  has  been  confused  this  year  by 
too  much  talk  about  paramilitary  oi>era- 
tions.  as  if  they  constituted  intelligence 
effort.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  opera- 
tional Intelligence,  where  extra  effort  is 
needed  to  influence  the  collection  of  in- 
formation. But  paramilitary  operations 
are  Just  that,  with  the  emphasis  on  mili- 
tary. If  they  belong  any  place  in  our 
plans,  they  belong  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

I  have  discussed  the  different  parts  of 
an  intelligence  organization  that  go  to 
make  up  the  finished  product.  Let  me 
warn  briefly  of  some  factors  that  should 
affect  congressional  supervision — indeed 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  proper  kind 
of  congressional  supervision.  Informa- 
tion gathering  must  be  a  self-sustaining 
factor.  Such  operations  must  be  respon- 
sive to  reqiilrements  from  the  top,  but 
they  cannot  be  so  tied  to  a  commimlca- 
tions  line  or  to  an  inflexible  organization 
that  they  can  be  identified  and  destroyed. 

Agents  must  be  free  to  seek  informa- 
tion without  rigid  books  of  rules  to  guide 
them.    What,  after  all,  causes  a  man  In 


some  alien  world  to  provide  information 
to  another  nation?  We  have  a  wealth 
of  information  in  the  files  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  spec- 
ulating on  this  matter  from  cases  un- 
covered within  our  own  country.  Some 
want  power.  Some  want  money.  Some 
want  revenge.  Most  have  political  mo- 
tives. They  want  to  change  the  course 
of  events  in  which  their  own  lives  have 
become  unsatisfactory.  In  such  cases, 
information  is  only  a  by-product  to 
them.  They  are  seeking  their  own  ends ; 
they  view  the  passage  of  information  to 
someone  else  as  a  means  to  that  end. 

Within  such  a  framework,  and  with 
the  recognition  that  among  the  people 
with  whom  an  intelligence  agent  may 
deal,  the  petty  motives  are  not  the  most 
prevalent,  it  is  possible  to  build  a  strong 
network  of  informers.  With  the  judi- 
cious use  of  funds,  loyalties  may  be 
created.  The  desire  for  political  change 
within  one's  country  has  proven  a  most 
powerful  motive  over  the  years  for  induc- 
ing such  new  loyalties.  Eventually  these 
loyalties  may  be  sufficient  to  provide  a 
means  of  influencing  the  course  of 
events.  No  one  has  seen  Communist 
agents  shrink  at  sabotage  or  even  assas- 
sination. In  wartime,  as  here  in  1917, 
agents  may  be  hired  to  destroy  critical 
facilities. 

But  none  of  this  is  possible  on  the 
basis  of  short-term  planning.  Such 
growth  of  a  network  must  be  sustained 
by  continued  requirements  and  continued 
reward.  It  may  be  that  in  the  life  of 
an  agent,  not  one  shot  will  be  fired. 
What,  then,  will  continue  to  draw  hiB 
best  effort,  his  continued  service?  How 
can  funds  be  developed,  or  programs, 
that  will  insure  continuity  and  improve- 
ment? 

This  short  analysis  has  shown  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  Congress  must 
consider  in  supporting  an  intelligence 
agency  as  it  bxiilds  a  foundation  for 
steady  and  reliable  information.  That 
agency  cannot  deal  only  with  intellec- 
tuals, or  even  with  normal  persons.  It 
must  look  to  the  neurotic,  such  as  Wil- 
liam Joyce;  the  traitor,  like  Benedict 
Arnold;  the  criminal,  or  the  subject  of 
blackmail,  like  Col.  Alfred  Redl.  And  it 
is  no  surprise  that  many  people  shrink 
away  from  such  associations.  One  of 
the  most  famous  remarks  in  American 
history,  uttered  by  a  totally  decent  and 
honorable  man,  was:  "Gentlemen  don't 
read  other  people's  mail."  But  the  con- 
sequence of  that  statement  was  to  deny 
the  United  States  information  it  needed 
for  its  own  protection  and  security  in 
dealing  with  people  who  were  not  gentle- 
men. 

Espionage  is  an  unlawful  activity.  It 
is  punishable  by  death.  Historically  it 
has  been  distasteful.  Yet  no  activity  is 
more  delicate  or  vital  to  the  effectiveness 
of  modem  government  engaged  in  fight- 
ing for  stiTvlval.  Is  it  necessary  to  con- 
duct activities  that  may  be  distasteful 
to  the  general  public  of  any  democratic 
country?  The  real  argimient  is  that  we 
have  a  stake  in  freedom,  and  in  freedom 
everywhere.  As  a  result,  we  must  know 
what  is  being  done  to  subvert  freedom, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  act  when 
necessary  to  intercept  and  defeat  such 
subversion. 


The  tools  and  instruments  of  such  ac- 
tion are  highly  trained  and  well- 
equipped  personnel.  They  must  not  be 
identifiable.  They  must  not  be  exposed 
to  danger  because  too  many  know  their 
mission.  They  must  be  protected  with 
every  resource  at  the  Government's  com- 
mand. This  is  why  Congress  first  en- 
trusted authority  to  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  and  bade  him  to  see 
that  no  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
agency  methods  was  made.  The  most  re- 
grettable part  of  recent  failures  in  this 
area  has  been  the  disclosure  of  people 
and  methods. 

Let  me  recapitulate  briefiy  what  Con- 
gress can  contribute  to  the  Improve- 
ment on  the  national  intelligence  pro- 
gram. It  can  oversee  the  methods  of 
training  and  planning  for  intelligence 
operations.  It  can  weigh  the  quality 
and  performance  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  intelligence  community. 
It  can  make  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment and  it  can  spur  action  where  a 
necessary  program  has  been  slighted. 

Specific  corrections  needed  in  our 
intelligence  agencies  today  are  an  im- 
provement in  the  choice  and  develop- 
ment of  experienced  personnel  for  in- 
telligence; improvement  in  planning 
and  execution  of  projects  to  guarantee 
that  all  possible  failures  have  been  sys- 
tematically recognized  and  safeguards 
constructed;  better  coordination  of  the 
parts  played  by  all  agencies  and  de- 
partmente;  better  utilization  and  devel- 
opment of  departmental  intelligence 
arms;  ruthless  elimination  of  inade- 
quate personnel;  and  strict  compliance 
with  policies  intended  to  Improve  the 
intelligence  capability. 

It  may  be  argued  that  these  are  criti- 
cal times  and  we  cannot  afford  to  tam- 
per with  our  organization  for  intelli- 
gence. The  same  argument  might  have 
been  proposed  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor. I  may  point  out  that  the  faults 
disclosed  at  Pearl  Harbor  stimulated  the 
postwar  effort  to  build  a  permanent  and 
effective  intelligence  organization.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  many  administrative 
changes  in  our  organization  for  intelli- 
gence. Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
act. 

Can  it  do  so  responsibly  and  effec- 
tively?   I  think  the  record  shows  it  can. 

A  JOINT  coMMrrm  on  thz  intzixigkncb 
coMMUNmr 

We  need  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  In- 
telligence Community  to  oversee  the  in- 
telligence community,  to  define  the  lim- 
its of  its  actions,  to  assure  ourselves  of 
the  competence  and  effectiveness  of  its 
components  and  its  methods,  and  to  as- 
sist the  community  in  raising  its  stand- 
ards. Such  a  committee  would  also 
serve  as  a  safeguard  to  regxilate  the 
growth  of  what  can  be  a  most  dangerous 
element  in  a  democracy.  I  want  to  rec- 
ognize this  danger  candidly,  for  through- 
out history  those  who  served  conunand- 
ers  and  kings  as  sources  of  information 
have  sometimes  turned  that  power  to 
their  own  use — especially  when  they  had 
counterintelligence  authority  as  well. 

This  was  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
the  Congress  when  it  first  established  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  I  believe  it 
acted  wisely  in  confining  CIA  operations 
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to  areas  outside  tnis  country.  Yet  I  may 
respectfully  point  out  that  the  Cuban 
situation  clearly  Involved  planning  and 
training  within  this  country,  and  if  we 
are  to  utilize  fully  the  resources  and  ca- 
pabilities within  the  Nation's  boundaries, 
it  entails  activity  of  some  size  here. 

The  Congress  must  establish  a  com- 
mittee which  has  the  authority  to  ex- 
plore the  way  in  which  our  intelligence 
community  is  growing.  There  are  legiti- 
mate fears  that  this  might  lead  to  com- 
promise of  secret  Information.  I,  my- 
self, would  place  the  utmost  safeguards 
on  the  handling  of  covert  operations, 
and  limit  the  amount  of  information  re- 
garding them,  as  well  as  certain  details 
of  sources  and  intelligence  agencies.  But 
I  would  not  concede  for  one  instant  that 
legislative  oversight  means  loss  of  in- 
formation or  loss  of  discretion.  Actual- 
ly, the  information  which  now  prevails 
is  much  more  prone  to  defects.  Vir- 
tually all  committees  have  a  call  on  the 
services  of  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence. A  study  made  for  me  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  in  mid- 
September  discloses  that  he  appeared 
before  six  different  committees  on  seven 
separate  occasloiu  this  year.  In  addl- 
Uan.  another  committee  has  a  call  on 
him  but  this  committee  carries  Its  own 
secrecy  so  far  that  it  would  not  release 
any  information  on  his  appearances. 

This  practice  of  appearances  by  Mr. 
Dulles  before  different  committees  con- 
fuses the  intelllfence  picture  and  per- 
petuates a  myth — that  all  intelligence 
comes  from  the  top.  Any  line  outfit  will 
fall  prone  to  waiting  for  higher  head- 
quarters to  provide  an  intelligence  or 
estimate  if  it  believes  that  such  reports 
will  waive  its  own  necessity  to  send  out 
patrols.  And  yet  the  reports  of  patrols 
are.  more  often  than  not,  the  basis  of  the 
estimates  that  are  ultimately  received. 
In  point  of  fact,  many  committees  are 
asking  CIA  for  information  that  could 
have  been  gathered  and  evaluated  by  the 
departments  directly  under  their  super- 
vision. 

I  see  this  trend  from  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  on  which 
I  serve.  It  is  true  that  CIA  has  cer- 
tain added  duties  in  the  field  of  science, 
but  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  be  well  aware  of 
what  is  being  done  by  other  nations  in 
the  field  in  which  it  has  the  acknowl- 
edged experts.  Prom  time  to  time, 
NASA  has  produced  reports  on  com- 
parative efforts,  which  certainly  reflect 
the  views  of  NASA,  but  which  usually 
invoke  the  magic  name  of  CIA  in  order 
to  share  any  blame  that  may  accrue. 
If  every  commander  should  have  an  in- 
telligence officer  on  his  staff,  then  NASA 
certainly  ^deserves  to  use  its  technical 
brains  in  behalf  of  the  common  effort 
and  in  its  own  interest. 

Let  lis  consider  again  the  question  of 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Intelligence  Community 
which  I  propose.  At  the  present  time, 
although  Mr.  Dulles  app>ears  before  dif- 
ferent committees  in  response  to  in- 
vitation, only  two  committees  of  the 
House  have  asserted  general  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  specific  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  both  have,  through  mem- 
bers or  the  resi)Mtive  chairmen,  assert- 


ed to  the  House  that  they  are  kept  aware 
of  activities  of  the  Agency.  Yet  no  one 
would  say  that  the  members  of  these 
committees  havC  been  indiscreet  with  the 
information  entrusted  to  them.  Indeed, 
just  the  opposite  is  more  likely  to  be 
heard — that  even  basic  information  on 
this  Agency  is  difficult  to  obtain  by  the 
Members  o^  the  House,  and  that  it  is 
only  when'dlA's  work  is  compromised  in 
some  way  that  some  details  come  to  the 
attention  of  Members  who  are  respon- 
sible to  their  constituencies  for  appraisal 
of  the  executive  branch. 

I  want  to  present,  however,  as  the 
best  example  of  congressional  discre- 
tion, the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Ever  since  this  committee  was 
established  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  late  Senator  Brien  McMahon,  of 
Connecticut,  its  record  of  maintaining 
secrecy  about  critical  and  important 
matters  has  been  outstanding.  It  has 
high  standards  of  security — and  I  pay 
tribute  to  them.  I  have  recently  re- 
viewed some  of  the  regulations  set  forth 
by  the  committee  staff  to  control  its 
woiic.  with  the  approval  of  the  chair- 
man, and  they  are  excellent. 

These  regulations  impose  on  each  staff 
member  a  duty  to  be  aware  of  proper 
handling  of  classified  Information.  They 
constitute  a  thorough  briefing  on  the 
different  classifications,  the  penalties  for 
unauthorized  disclosure,  and  the  indi- 
vidual responsibility  that  is  required. 
Needless  to  say,  each  staff  member  is 
subject  to  a  backgrouiul  investigation 
before  being  hired  and  has  clearance 
only  on  a  need-to-know  basis.  A  se- 
curity officer  maintains  surveillance 
over  compliance  with  regulations. 

The  physical  security  of  the  commit- 
tee rooms  Is  excellent.  For  purposes  of 
security  and  efficient  operations,  the 
rooms  are  divided  into  an  outer  recep- 
tion room,  and  an  inner  exclusion  area 
for  the  use  of  classified  materials.  No 
visitor  is  admitted  to  the  inner  exclu- 
sion area  without  an  escort  and  registra- 
tion. No  classified  information  is  per- 
mitted to  be  discussed  in  the  outer 
reception  room. 

Specific  instructions  are  also  on  record 
for  the  handliiig  £ind  receipt  of  classified 
documents  from  ether  agencies.  The 
committee  makes  broad  use  of  couriers, 
rather  than  the  mail.  With  the  con- 
currence of  the  chairman,  it  insists  where 
possible  on  use  of  documents  only  within 
its  own  quarters,  rather  than  circulating 
them  freely.  It  imposes  its  own  security 
classifications  on  materials  originating 
within  the  committee,  and  handles  them 
with  the  same  care  provided  in  military 
regulations.  Much  of  its  authority 
comes,  of  course,  from  the  broad  grant  of 
resFKjnsibility  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

The  committee  makes  use  of  expert 
personnel  from  other  agencies  charged 
with  security  duties  in  order  to  rein- 
force its  own  security.  Inspections  may 
be  conducted  at  regular  intervals  to 
check  on  security  provisions.  Precau- 
tions are  taken  against  invasion  of  the 
committee's  hetuing  rooms.  Now  the 
committee  is  in  the  process  of  moving 
from  the  Capitol  quarters  to  new  quar- 
ters especially  designed  and  planned  to 
assure  maximiun  security. 


I  cite  this  to  point  up  the  attention  to 
detail  which  a  responsible  committee  has 
taken.  Without  question,  the  Congress 
can  take  great  pride  in  the  security  rec- 
ord of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Beginning  with  care  in  the 
selection  of  personnel  and  progressing 
through  maximum  physical  security  to 
strict  regulations  in  the  handling  of 
classified  information,  the  committee  has 
shown  great  responsibility  and  discretion 
in  critical  and  sensitive  areas. 

In  itself,  this  sets  guidelines  as  well 
as  a  precedent  for  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Intelligence  Community.  The 
personnel  of  the  committee  must  be 
selected  with  care.  The  staff  must  have 
equal  professional  and  technical  quali- 
ties. It  would  do  no  good  to  establish 
oversight  of  a  critical  area  without  men 
who  have  the  intelligence  and  imagina- 
tion to  conduct  their  mission  with  re- 
sponsibility, discretion,   and  vigor. 

What  is  that  mission?  The  first  task 
is  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  existing 
elements  of  the  intelligence  community, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  and  report  to 
the  Congress  such  legislative  or  statu- 
tory changes  as  may  be  needed  to  make 
it  a  more  effective  instrument.  For 
some  years,  aside  from  frequent  efforts 
to  bring  it  under  control,  the  only  legis- 
lative changes  I  have  seen  have  been 
those  put  forth  by  the  Agency  itself. 

The  second  task  is  to  set  the  goals  for 
intelligence.  In  recent  years,  there  is 
some  evidezice  that  successes  have  been 
few  and  far  between,  even  though  the 
effort  has  increased.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  the  Agency  has  been  will- 
ing to  spead  large  sums  without  a  realis- 
tic weighing  of  costs  and  benefits.  It 
has  been  subject  to  a  Government 
disease  which  consists  of  following  the 
fashions — plunging  into  purchases  of 
the  newest  and  latest  fads.  Although 
I  believe  in  the  integrity  of  those  men 
entrusted  with  intelligence  expendi- 
tures, Congress  should  have  some  means 
more  responsive  to  the  membership  to 
determine  such  trends,  and  the  author- 
ization and  need  therefor. 

The  third  task  is  to  set  up  continuing 
surveillance  and  examination  of  the 
functioning  of  the  Agency,  insofar  as 
nonsensitive  functions  are  concerned. 
There  will  be  a  battle  over  where  this 
line — between  sensitive  and  nonsensi- 
tive— is  drawn,  but  the  Congress  must 
insist  that  it  be  drawn  as  far  forward 
as  possible.  The  library,  the  research 
grants,  the  routine  travel — all  deserve 
close  s\u>ervision.  I  believe  firmly  that 
we  must  guarantee  secrecy  to  the  covert 
operations  of  our  intelligence  arm.  but 
I  would  be  strict  in  defining  covert  or 
clandestine. 

The  fourth  task  is  to  insure  that  the 
responsibilities  laid  on  the  intelligence 
community  by  the  Congress  are  being 
met.  The  present  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  is  often  accused  of  being  too  im- 
wieldy.  too  loosely  coordinated,  and  often 
lacking  in  efficient  top  level  direction. 

I  have  left  to  this  point  another  posi- 
tive benefit  of  congressional  oversight  of 
the  intelligence  community.  It  is  the 
confidence  that  can  result,  both  in  Con- 
gress   and   among    the   general  public. 
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from  knowledge  that  this  community  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  under 
constant  and  watchful  attention,  with 
constructive  criticism  where  needed, 
measured  against  a  yardstick  of  perform- 
ance. As  the  Hoover  Commission  noted 
when  it  recommended  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Intelligence,  such  a  con- 
gressional committee  could  collaborate 
with  the  President's  special  advisory 
committee  on  matters  of  special  impor- 
tance to  the  national  security.  It  would 
fulfill  the  task  force's  hopes  that  the 
public  could  be  kept  assured  of  the  essen- 
tial and  trustworthy  accomplishments 
and  it  could  promote  awareness  of  the 
significance  of  intelligence. 

CONCLUSION 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that  we  take 
steps  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Intelligence  Community,  which 
would  concern  itself  with  the  legislative 
oversight  and  authorization  of  activities 
vital  to  the  intelligence  arm  of  our  na- 
tional operations.  I  am  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  that  effect  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

Membership  on  this  Joint  Committee 
would  include  designated  members  of  the 
respective  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Foreign  Relations;  the  two 
Armed  Services  Committees;  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Activities  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations. 

Members  of  each  of  these  committees 
would  be  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Intelli- 
gence Community  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  or  the  President  of  the  Senate,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Nothing  in  this  resolu- 
tion would  derogate  from  the  authority 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  sub- 
committees of  the  respective  Committees 
On  Appropriations  to  review  appropri- 
ations for  that  agency. 

We  must  improve  the  oversight  of  and 
the  functioning  of  the  intelligence  arm 
of  our  Government.  This  is  a  world  of 
revolution  and  chaos.  We  talk  a  great 
deal  about  revolution,  but  we  seldom  face 
up  to  its  challenge.  We  talk  about 
rising  aspirations,  and  we  look  anxiously 
to  a  social  and  economic  system  that 
will  meet  those  needs.  We  believe  in 
stability.  But  the  facts  of  the  cold  war 
are  that  one  power  seeks  to  irritate  and 
aggravate  social  tensions,  to  exploit  in- 
justice, to  impose  social  and  economic 
systems  while  we  wait  hopefully  for  the 
adoption  of  freedom  as  a  way  of  life. 
These  pressures,  this  constant  attack  on 
the  status  quo,  is  what  characterizes  the 
Soviet  threat. 

Intelligence  operations  are  at  their 
best  in  Just  such  a  chaotic  condition. 
They  seek  both  to  create  such  conditions 
and  to  exploit  them.  This  is  a  lesson 
that  communism  learned  well.  By  pre- 
venting the  attainment  of  stability,  by 
encouraging  dissatisfaction  with  those 
systems  that  work  honestly  toward  that 
goal,  communism  creates  a  desire  for 
order  at  all  costs  and  it  moves  to  take 
advantage  of  that  feeling. 

If  this  no  man's  land  is  so  suitable  for 
Buch  Of>erations,  why  does  not  the  West 


seek  to  exploit  them  as  well?  Partly 
because  the  West  declines  to  exploit  mis- 
ery and  partly  because  the  West  seeks 
stability  and  therefore  refrains  from  ac- 
tivities which  would  tend  to  destroy  it. 
Yet  it  must  be  painfully  clear  to  many 
that  we  swe  refusing  battle  when  we  do 
that,  reiiising  to  meet  a  direct  challenge 
from  the  forces  of  confusion.  We  must 
determine  whether  we  must  first  meet 
such  challenges  and  conquer  them  so 
that  we  create  the  conditions  in  which 
such  stability  can  be  nourished. 

This  is  an  undercover  war,  a  gray  area 
of  unrecognizable  enemies.  In  this  area, 
intelligence  operations  constitute  the 
only  nonpassive  weapon  at  the  disposal 
of  any  government.  If  properly  used,  it 
can  obtain  information  of  vital  signifi- 
cance to  national  policy;  it  can  covertly 
implement  such  policy  in  areas  where 
orthodox  diplomacy  is  chained;  it  can 
eliminate  enemy  surprises  of  both  a  po- 
litical and  military  nature;  and  it  can 
attack  and  defeat  commimism  and  force 
it  on  the  defensive. 

I  know  there  is  a  feeling  this  can  be 
done  with  social  and  economic  weapons. 
The  cold  war,  the  protracted  war,  are  all 
expressions  of  a  feeling  that  we  must 
find  and  fight  the  aggressive  expansion- 
ism of  communism  with  every  resource 
at  our  command.  But  these  programs, 
too,  avoid  coming  to  grips  with  the  force 
that  is  used  to  promote  instability  and 
chaos  to  defeat  them. 

Without  meeting  this  challenge,  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  be  forced 
back  on  a  line  beyond  which  it  cannot 
retreat — and  a  line  on  which  it  could 
have  a  choice  of  total  war  or  nothing. 
The  proper  use  of  functional  intelligence 
is  a  vigorous  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
freedom,  and  one  that  deserves  to  be 
employed. 

To  be  employed  properly,  it  must  be 
made  of  good  material,  honed  to  the  best 
degree,  and  controlled  at  all  times.  This, 
in  a  democratic  society,  is  a  major  re- 
sponsibility. It  calls  for  a  joint  con- 
gressional committee  to  discharge  this 
awesome  responsibility. 


POLITICS    AND    PEOPLE— A    PLAT- 
FORM FOR  PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Feichan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
look  back  on  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  all  of  us  are  mindful  of  the 
unfinished  business  we  came  here  to 
conclude.  But  some  of  us  are  mindful 
of  the  urgent  business  which  arose  after 
this  Congress  convened  and  which  re- 
mains unfinished.  In  my  judgment,  the 
most  urgent  business  to  come  before 
this  Congress  is  the  Berlin  crisis,  that 
is  the  third  Russian-provoked  crisis  over 
the  future  of  Berlin  and  the  German 
nation.    This  business,  this  crisis,  arose 


after  this  Congress  convened.  Con- 
gress responded  to  the  new  military  pro- 
grams proposed  by  President  Kennedy 
for  the  defense  of  Berlin  and  the  free 
world  community,  and  this  response  on 
the  whole  has  brought  greater  strength 
and  versatility  to  our  defense  capabili- 
ties. What  needed  urgently  to  be  done 
to  secure  the  strongest  position  of  mili- 
tary preparedness  for  our  country  has 
been  done  so  far  as  authorization  of  pro- 
grams and  funds  by  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. Every  Member  of  the  House 
has  a  right  to  some  satisfaction  for  this 
record. 

Military  preparedness  alone  will  not 
produce  the  just  and  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  problems  relating  to  Berlin  and 
Germany.  It  is,  however,  a  condition 
sine  qua  non  to  meeting  the  worldwide 
challenge  of  Russian  Communist  impe- 
rialism, of  which  the  crisis  on  Berlin 
and  East  Germany  is  a  vital  part. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  all  of  us 
to  look  beyond  military  preparedness  to 
that  plateau  of  international  life  which 
offers  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  President 
Kennedy  in  his  stirring  address  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions offered  this  admonition  for  those 
who  may  be  inclined  to  the  narrow  view : 

Per  peace  Is  not  solely  a  mUltary  or  tech- 
nical problem — It  Is  primarily  a  problem  at 
politics  and  people. 

Politics  and  people,  then,  are  the  key 
to  the  kind  of  universal  peace  our  Nation 
now  seeks  and  has  sought  throughout 
its  history. 

This  concept  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has 
fermented  in  the  minds  of  great  thinkers 
and  outstanding  statesmen  over  the 
centuries.  But  there  is  something  novel 
about  it  in  our  times  and  the  manner 
in  which  President  Kennedy  has  pro- 
voked the  concept  has  the  ring  of  great- 
ness. For  too  long  our  national  pur- 
poses have  been  burdened  down  with  de- 
humanized economic  proposals  and  dull 
technological  details,  all  lacking  sufficient 
appeal  to  stir  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the 
common  man.  As  a  nation  we  have  been 
talking  to  the  few  while  ignoring  the 
many  and  too  much  of  our  talk  has  been 
with  the  miserable  few  who  tyrranize 
the  multitudes  in  that  vast  area  of  the 
world  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  have 
paid  dearly  for  this  self-imposed  iso- 
lationism from  the  common  man  of  the 
world.  The  greatest  price  we  have  paid 
has  been  the  surrender  of  our  traditional 
role  in  the  international  arena  on  poli- 
tics and  people  to  the  Russians.  And 
the  consequences  of  that  default  are  all 
too  painfully  evident. 

President  Kennedy  has  left  no  doubts 
that  he  intends  to  wrest  the  Initiative 
from  the  Russians  in  the  internationtU 
arena  on  the  basic  questioiis  of  politics 
and  people.  He  began  his  drive  to  re- 
store our  Nation  to  its  traditional  role 
in  international  political  affairs  with  his 
answer  to  the  Russian  aide  memoire  on 
Berlin  and  East  Germany.  In  that  reply 
he  served  notice  that  our  country  was 
prepared  to  reach  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  problems  of  Berlin  and  East  Ger- 
many through  application  of  the  uni- 
versally accepted  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. The  proposal  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  substance  of  politics  and 
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people.  The  appeal  of  that  challenge 
lifted  the  hopes  of  the  European  peoples 
on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  That 
Is,  their  hopes  for  a  peace  with  Justice 
for  all  the  peoples  of  central-east  Eu- 
rope. The  Russians  shied  off  from  this 
peaceful  proposal  while  unleasliing  their 
confusion  techniques  through  their 
worldwide  propaganda  machine.  Those 
confusion  techniques  sought  to  bury  the 
President's  peaceful  proposal  in  a  del- 
uge of  fake  charges,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  placing  the  Russian  label  on 
imperialism  on  that  peaceful  proposal. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  I 
introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
354.  which  would  have  placed  Congress 
squarely  behind  President  Kennedy's 
proposal  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
Berlin  and  East  Germany  on  the  basis 
of  self-determination.  Other  resolu- 
tions on  the  Berlin  crisis  were  introduced 
which  in  my  opinion  were  generally  too 
legalistic,  too  cold  toward  the  prreat  hu- 
man issue  involved,  too  heavily  weighted 
with  military  considerations  and  too 
much  out  of  tune  with  the  "politics  and 
people  '  aspects  of  President  Kennedys 
policies.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I 
objected  under  the  unanimous-consent 
rule  when  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
351  was  scheduled  to  come  before  the 
House.  I  was  informed  when  I  made  the 
inquiry  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  that 
Members  would  not  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  amendments  on  that  reso- 
lution and  that  debate  would  thereby  be 
limited  to  the  chorus  of  "yeas,"  which,  as 
many  Members  feel,  is  imbecoming  to 
the  greatest  political  fonmi  in  the  world. 
I  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  object. 

Members  of  the  House  who  were  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  pending  reso- 
lutions on  the  Berlin  crisis  adjusted  their 
differences  of  opinion,  with  the  construc- 
tive assistance  and  helpful  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  A  revised 
resolution  was  prepared  and  printed  as 
a  committee  print  and  readied  for  con- 
sideration by  the  House.  That  revised 
resolution  was  scheduled  to  come  before 
the  House  on  August  7.  Members  of 
Congress  will  recall  that  many  had  to 
adjust  their  plans  to  be  present  on  that 
date,  feeUng  that  the  matter  at  issue  was 
serious  and  that  It  was  vitally  important 
for  Congress  to  register  its  meaningful 
support  for  the  firm  position  taken  by 
President  Kennedy.  It  was  a  matter  of 
great  disappointment  to  the  membership 
of  the  House  when  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  351,  as  re- 
vised, was  removed  from  the  calendar 
and  the  House  failed  to  take  action  in 
support  of  President  Kennedy.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Members  who  worked 
out  the  revised  resolution  with  him  bear 
no  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the 
House  to  act  on  this  issue. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  President 
Kennedy,  in  his  address  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  gave 
spirited  proof  of  his  Intention  to  press 
the  case  of  self-determination  as  the 
mediator  in  the  disputes  between  the 
Russians  and  the  West.  He  again  chal- 
lenged the  Russians  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  unresolved  issues.    He  went 


further  than  the  position  taken  in  his 
reply  to  the  Russian  aide  memoire  when 
he  warned  the  Russians  "that  the  tide 
of  self-determination  has  not  yet  reached 
the  Communist  empire."  This  warning 
urged  the  Russians  to  give  up  their  em- 
pire of  force,  terror,  and  despotism  be- 
fore the  tidal  wave  of  nationalism,  that 
is,  the  powerful  wave  of  national  inde- 
pendence, shatters  it  and  the  Russian 
nation  sdong  with  it.  Then  he  went  a 
step  further  and  put  this  political  chal- 
lenge before  the  entire  membership  of 
the  United  Nations: 

Let  us  debate  colonialism  In  full — and 
apply  the  principle  of  free  choice  and  the 
practice  of  free  plebiscites  In  every  part  of 
the  globe. 

Let  there  be  no  doubts  that  President 
Kennedy  has  entered  the  international 
political  arena  or  that  he  intends  to  dom- 
inate the  central  issue  of  "politics  and 
people"  in  that  arena.  It  is  time  that 
Members  of  Congress  were  given  the  op- 
portunity to  stand  up  and  be  coimted  on 
this  issue.  I  regret  that  the  House  ad- 
journed without  giving  the  Members  this 
opportunity.  The  full  voice  of  Congress 
is  yet  to  be  heard  on  this  vital  question 
of  the  day. 

PATRICK  HAYES.  AMERICA'S  LEAD- 
ING CULTURAL  STATESMAN, 
SPEAKS  OUT  ON  THE  FEDERAL 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kearns]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
1955  message  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
President  Eisenhower  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  into  law  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Arts  in  the  £)epartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

President  Eisenhower  said: 

In  the  advancement  of  the  various  activi- 
ties which  will  make  our  clTillzation  endure 
and  flourish,  the  Federal  Government  should 
do  more  to  give  official  recognition  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  arts  and  other  cultural 
activities. 

During  the  presidential  campaign  last 
fall  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
strongly  endorsed  the  proposed  Federal 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts.  In  the 
Saturday  Review  of  October  29,  1960, 
Vice  President  Nixon  wrote: 

This  CouncU  should  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  Congress  as  to  the 
best  line  of  Federal  action  in  support  of  ar- 
tistic endeavor.  It  might  also  be  helpful  in 
suggesting  steps  by  which  State  and  local 
governments  might  stimulate  private  cul- 
tural  activities. 

Legislation  to  create  such  a  Council  has 
been  introduced  in  Congress  with  broad  bi- 
partisan backing.  I  support  this  idea  and 
will  work  for  its  passage. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view President  Kennedy  declared: 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party 
proposes  a  Federal  advisory  agency  to  assist 


In  the  evaluation,  development,  and  expan- 
sion of  cultural  resources  of  the  United 
States.  We  shall  support  legislation  needed 
to  provide  incentives  for  those  endowed 
with  extraordinary  talent  as  a  worthy  sup- 
plement to  existing  scholarship  programs. 

If  the  people  send  me  to  the  White  House, 
I  shall  push  this  program.  A  gifted  child 
deserves  the  finest  education  this  Nation  can 
provide.  He  is  a  national  asset,  whether  his 
gift  Is  to  paint,  write,  design  a  Jet  airliner 
or  a  dramatic  set,  or  explore  the  cosmos  with 
a  radio  telescope.  His  worth  cannot  be 
estimated  In  the  ledgers  of  the  budgeteers 

Legislation  to  establish  a  Federal  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Arts  passed  the 
Senate  without  opposition  in  1956  under 
the  cosponsorship  of  Senator  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  Democrat,  and  Senator  H.  Alex- 
ander Smith,  Republican. 

Undoubtedly,  if  President  Kennedy 
had  shown  the  same  interest  in,  and 
zeal  for  this  legislation  which  President 
Eisenhower  has  consistently  shown  this 
legislation  would  be  on  the  statute  books 
today.  He  has  not  lifted  a  finger  to  get 
this  bill  passed.  He  has  not  pushed  for 
it,  as  he  promised  he  would. 

Unlike  President  Eisenhower,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  not  spoken  out  in  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  Advisory  Covmcll  on 
the  Arts.  He  did  not  refer  to  it  in  his 
1961  message  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 
He  has  not  referred  to  this  legislation 
since  the  people  sent  him  to  the  White 
House.  He  has  not  yet  pushed  this  leg- 
islation himself  in  any  way  which  is  dis- 
cernible to  the  naked  eye.  Our  cultural 
leaders  want  to  know,  and  they  are  ask- 
ing, why?  He  let  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
carry  the  heavy  burden  of  this  legisla- 
tion alone  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
September  20,  and  September  21.  The 
Senate,  completely  controlled  by  the 
Democrats,  has  not  even  held  hearings 
on  Senator  Hxtmphrey's  Pine  Arts  Coim- 
cU  bill.    Why? 

One  can  only  wonder  what  President 
Kennedy  had  in  mind  when  he  promised 
the  American  jaeople: 

If  the  people  send  me  to  the  White  House, 
I  shall  push  this  program. 

When  is  the  President  going  to  begin 
to  push  this  program?  In  1962?  In 
1963?  In  1964?  A  whole  year,  nearly, 
has  passed,  and  no  push  is  in  sight. 

Was  this  only  campaign  oratory,  or 
campaign  rhetoric?  Or  will  the  Presi- 
dent ask  the  Congress  to  enact  it  when 
he  delivers  his  1962  state  of  the  Union 
message? 

Certainly  the  Soviet  Union  is  pushing 
its  art  programs,  and  they  are  export- 
ing them  to  this  country  to  influence  our 
citizens.  The  Soviet  Union  is  exporting 
its  programs  to  other  nations,  as  well,  in 
a  coldly  calculated  attempt  to  win 
friends  and  influence  people  around  the 
world. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  supporting  the 
arts  at  home.  We  do  not  agree  with  what 
they  are  doing  with  the  arts,  but  we  are 
doing  vei-y  little  to  counteract  it.  and  we 
are  doing  nothing  at  all  to  support  our 
own  arts  at  home. 

In  the  October  1961  issue  of  McCall's 
magazine  the  great  playwright,  a  former 
colleague,  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  wife 
of  the  great  publisher  of  Time  and  Life 
magazines,  Henry  Luce,  v^rrites  that  om- 
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Government  does  less  toward  the  sup- 
port of  art  and  cultxire  than  any  civi- 
lized nation.  She  points  out  that  Soviet 
Russia  spends  a  great  deal  on  cultural 
programs.  To  win  the  cold  war,  says 
Mrs.  Luce,  "we  must  gain  ascendancy 
over  the  minds  of  men." 

However,  says  Mrs.  Luce,  "We  have 
sorely  neglected  the  role  a  nation's  art 
and  culture  play  in  accomplishing  this. " 

I  include  the  editorial  by  Mrs.  Luce  in 
the  October  1961  issue  of  McCall's.  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  the  text  of 
the  Sunday,  September  24,  1961.  broad- 
cast by  Patrick  Hayes,  oiu:  Nation's 
leading  cultural  statesman,  over  radio 
station  WGMS,  Washington,  D.C.'s  good 
music  station,  dealing  with  the  Federal 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts: 

[Prom  McCall'B  magazine,  October  1961] 

PORTTOLIO 

(By  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce) 
Our  GoTernment  does  less  toward  the 
support  Of  art  and  culture  than  any  civl- 
liaed  nation.  In  fact,  almost  nothing. 
Soviet  Russia  spends  a  great  deal  on  cul- 
tural programs,  and  all  the  free  nations  of 
Europe  subsidize,  to  some  extent,  their  art 
and  artists.  To  win  the  cold  war.  we  must 
gain  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  men. 
We  have  sorely  neglected  the  role  a  nation's 
art  and  culture  play  In  accomplishing  this. 
We  have  Impressed  people  by  our  Intellectual 
attainments,  material  possessions  (Including 
armaments),  and  power.  But  It  Is  only 
through  a  nation's  arts  and  literature  that 
other  nations  discover  It  has  a  soul. 

Although  we  have  created  a  great  political 
and  economic  democracy,  we  have  not  yet 
created  a  great  cultural  democracy — a  democ- 
racy that  vigorously,  consciously,  and  pur- 
posefully helps  bring  the  enduring  values 
of  the  arts  Into  oar  own  dally  lives  as  well 
as  to  the  peoples  of  other  lands.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  United  States  la  on  the 
eve  of  a  tremendous  and  fruitful  cultural 
explosion,  which  could  be  triggered  by  Gov- 
ernment recognition  and  support  of  the 
performing  and  other  arts. 

Congressmen  have  been  battling  public 
apathy  (and  private  pressures),  ever  since 
I  can  remember.  In  an  effort  to  provide 
Federal  encouragement  to  cultural  activi- 
ties. A  great  deal  of  legislation  has  been 
Introduced  In  Congress  toward  this  im- 
portant goal.  In  his  1955  state  of  the  Union 
message.  President  Elsenhower  said,  "The 
Federal  Government  should  do  more  to  give 
official  recognition  to  the  importance  of  the 
arts  and  other  cultural  activities."  He  pro- 
posed a  permanent  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mission, under  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  proposal 
ptissed  the  Senate  but  was  too  late  for  ac- 
tion In  the  House. 

[From  Radio  Station  WGMS.  Washington. 

D.C.,  Sept.  24.  19611 

The  Fedeual  Advisobt  Council  on  thx  Arts 

(By  Patrick  Hayes) 

I  now  turn  to  that  awesome  document. 
the  CoMGKKssioNAL  Recoko,  Of  last  Wednes- 
day. September  20.  the  87th  Congrefs,  1st 
session,  page  20496.  Topic:  "Federal  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Arts."  Congressman 
Fkank  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  arose  and 
said: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  4172  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Arts  to  assist  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  fine  arts  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  elsewhere  In  the  United 
States,  as  amended." 

Then  the  Clerk  read  the  entire  bill,  with 
which  all  of  you  are  generally  familiar  from 
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more  than  a  few  mentlona  in  thla  Sunday 
commentary  and  from  articles  in  the  Wash- 
ington press. 

After  a  brief  exchange  between  Congress- 
man Gross,  of  Iowa,  and  Congressman 
Kearns.  of  Pennsylvania,  about  a  second  to 
the  motion,  Mr.  Tbom psoir  gave  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  background  and  purp>ose8  of  the 
bill — pointing  out  that  the  proposed  Ad- 
visory CouncU  was  origii.tally  recommended 
by  former  President  Eisenhower  and  Is  now 
recommended  by  President  Kennedy;  that  the 
Council  was  to  be  advisory  only,  to  aid  and 
encourage  the  Nation's  cultural  development; 
that  no  appropriation  was  requested  other 
than  enough  to  support  a  small  staff  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  about  $100,000.  Then  Mr.  Kearns 
made  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  was  not 
present.  He  agreed  to  withdraw  the  point  of 
order  on  condition  that  Mr.  Gross  would 
withdraw  his  demand  for  a  second  to  the 
motion. 

Blr.  Thompson  then  revealed  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
had  approved  the  bill  for  full  consideration 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Then  two  coeponsors  of  the  bill,  both  Re- 
publicans from  New  York.  Congressmen 
Halpern  and  Ln«i>SAT,  spoke  eloquently  In 
support  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Halpern  said  that 
the  bill  would  have  an  important  Impact  on 
American  cultural  activities,  pointing  out 
that  such  recognition  of  the  arts  in  America 
Is  long  overdue,  and  that  creative  cultural 
activity  would  be  encouraged— and  at  the 
same  time  the  legislation  should  by  no  means 
be  considered  an  attempt  to  direct  the  course 
of  creativity  nor  regarded  as  a  Government- 
regulated  program  of  artistic  endeavor. 

Then  Mr.  Kearns,  long  a  champion  of  such 
legislation  in  support  of  the  arts  in  America, 
spoke  at  length  in  favor  of  the  bill.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  publUhed  statemenU  by  both 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Nixon  last  fall  when 

both   were  candidates   for  the  Presidency 

both  highly  in  favor  of  such  a  step.  Then 
still  others  spoke  in  favor— pointing  to  the 
long  and  impressive  list  of  citizens  who  have 
testified.  In  person  and  by  mall.  Including 
Governor  Rockefeller,  of  New  York. 

At  this  point  In  the  proceedings  It  is  clearly 
established  that  the  bill  has  solid  bipartisan 
support.  An  impressive  group  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  are  for  it. 

Then  Congressman  Gross  spoke  as  follows: 
"Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  too  much  about 
the  arts,  but  I  do  know  we  are  more  than 
$290  billion  in  the  red  in  this  country:  that 
we  are  spending  $9  billion  a  year  on  Interest 
on  that  debt;  we  are  already  In  the  hole 
in  this  fiscal  year,  less  than  3  months  old.  to 
the  extent  of  $6  bUlion,  according  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  we  will  be  lucky 
to  get  out  by  June  30  of  next  year,  the  end 
of  the  present  fiscal  year,  with  less  than 
$10  biUion  additional  to  the  Federal  debt,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  some  people  who 
ought  to  have  a  good  idea  of  what  is  going 
on  financially.  I  am  siu'e  the  spending  of 
$100,000  each  year  for  thU  purpose,  for  cul- 
ture, can  very  well  wait  until  we  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  this  country  and  start  re- 
tiring the  F«deral  debt.  I  Just  do  not 
see  any  necessity  for  this  kind  of  business 
at  this  time." 

Even  if  you  are  a  speed  reader,  you  pause 
when  you  come  to  a  passage  like  that  one. 
Then  Congressman  SMrrn  of  Virginia  spoke, 
saying:  "The  thing  that  trouble*  me  1»— ' 
and  since  It  was  brought  to  the  floor  this 
afternoon     I    have    asked     everybody    that 

seemed  to  know  anything  about  thU  bill 

What  are  the  arts?  And  there  U  where  I 
display  my  Ignorance.  I  do  not  know.  What 
does  it  include?  What  is  it  about?  I  sup- 
pose fiddle  players  would  be  in  the  arts  and 
the  painting  of  pictures  would  be  in  the 
arts.  It  was  suggest^  that  poker  playing 
was  an  artful  occupation.  Is  this  going  to 
subsidize  poker  players  that  get  into  trouble? 


Mr.  Gross.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
I.  too.  am  troubled— perhaps  because  I  do 
not  understand  and  appreciate  all  the  arts 
and  culture. 

Then  for  five  full,  three-column  pages  of 
fine  print  the  argument  goes  on.  There  is 
patient  explanaUon  that  it  Is  not  a  subsidy 
bill,  it  Is  an  advisory  measure.  It  is  a  step  to 
dignify  and  recognise  an  important  segment 
of  the  national  lUe.  PoinU  were  made  about 
possible  conflict  of  Interest  In  the  case  of 
members  of  the  proposed  councU.  The  dis- 
cussion veered  off  into  an  analysis  of  why 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  was  nearly  closed 
for  the  coming  season. 

Then  on  page  20504  I  flnd  that  I  personally 
got  Into  the  discussion,  with  two  quotetlons, 
one  from  testimony  before  Congressman 
Thompson's  subcommittee  and  one  from  a 
broadcast  about  New  York  State's  partial- 
subsidy  program  now  in  effect  in  mvulc. 
dance,  and  theater.  My  remarks  were  af- 
firmative— I  am  in  favor  of  a  Federal  Ad- 
visory CouncU  on  the  Arts,  as  sponsored  by 
Congressmen  Thompson  and  Kearns  and  a 
host  of  others  In  both  parties.  Now  we  come 
to  the  final  stage  of  the  floor  debate  in  the 
House : 

"The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion U,  Will  the  Rouse  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bUl.  H.R.  4173.  as  amended?" 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  division 
(demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there  were  44  tsm: 
36  nays. 

Since  a  two-thirds  majority  was  required 
for  passage,  the  bill  lost.  Then  Mr.  Thomp- 
son spoke: 

"Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  preseiU  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

"The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
order  of  the  House  of  September  18  further 
proceedings  on  this  bill  wUl  be  postponed 
until  tomorrow." 

This  meant  that  the  bill  had  one  more 
chance.  There  was  a  vote  on  Thursday. 
Again  a  two-thirds  majority  was  required. 
It  wasn't  even  close.  There  was  not  even  a 
simple  majority  In  favor  of  the  bill— the  vote 
was  seven  less  than  a  simple  majority.  It  is 
hard  to  flnd  the  words  with  which  to  en- 
courage Congressmen  Thompson  and  Kearns 
and  the  others  to  keep  up  the  good  fight.  We 
do  thank  them  for  their  valiant  labors  in  the 
vineyard. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  TAX  BILL 

Mr.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Brademas] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  includo  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday  I  voted  to  reject  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  258,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia tax  bill.  I  based  my  objection 
to  this  bill  primarily  on  the  understand- 
ing given  to  many  Members  of  the  House 
that  to  Include  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  Public  Law  874  would  substantially 
decrease  the  moneys  available  to  other 
areas  now  receiving  aid  under  the  im- 
pacted area  program. 

I  have  been  assured,  however,  by  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  that  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  now  pending  before  Congress  will  be 
sufficient  so  that,  at  the  very  least,  there 
would  be  a  reduction  of  only  2  percent 
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for  each  jurlsdldtion,  and  that  it  is 
probable  that  each  jurisdiction  will  re- 
ceive its  full  entitlement. 

With  this  explanation,  there  is  now 
reason  to  believe  that  other  impacted 
areas  in  the  United  States  will  not  suffer 
if  H.R.  258  is  enacted.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  adequate  funds  for  education 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  not 
passed  by  Congress  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations  bill  this  year, 
and  because  I  feel  a  responsibility  to 
the  young  iseople  of  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, I  shall  support  the  conference  report 
at  this  time,  even  though  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands  is  not  ideal. 


FORTY-EIGHT  BANK  MERGERS 
PENDING  BEFORE  FEDERAL 
BANKING  AGENCIES 

Mr.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  FMr.  PA-rMAN]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day. September  22,  I  sent  letters  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  requesting  a  list  of  all  bank 
merger  applications  pending  before  these 
agencies.  My  purpose  in  making  this 
request  was  to  supply  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  a  list  of  such  bank  merger 
applications,  so  that  a  close  watch  can  be 
made,  pending  the  changeover  in  the 
Comptroller's  office.  It  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest  to  rush 
through  a  lot  of  bank  mergers  during 
this  interim  period  without  full  consid- 
eration of  the  various  factors  the  agen- 
cies are  expected  to  examine,  including 
particularly  the  effect  on  competition  or 
tendency  to  monopoly. 

In  all,  there  are  48  bank  mergers  now 
pending  before  the  3  agencies.  The 
breakdown  is  as  follows: 


ConiptroIJer  of  the  VurUiaBf 

Federal  Rtserve  Boanl.,.,. 

Federal  Dppoidt  Insunititv  Cnrpontlon 


Pendini; 


28 

11 

9 


Opinion  of  Deportment  of  Justice 


Adverse 


18 


» 


No 
objection 


10 


No 
rpport 


12 


Also  included  In  the  above  tabulation 
is  an  Indication  of  the  opinions  submit- 
ted by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  the 
3  banking  agencies  regarding  the 
48  pending  bank  mergers.  Thus,  26  of 
the  48  mergers  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  competition,  according  to  the 
Antitrust  Division.  The  Division  had  no 
objection  to  10  other  mergers.  The  re- 
maining 12  have  not  yet  been  reported 
on,  since  30  days  have  not  elapsed  since 
the  application  for  merger  was  filed. 

In  the  case  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  18  of  the  28  pending  bank 
mergers  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
competition,  according  to  the  Antitrust 
Division.  In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 7  of  the  U  cases  now  pending 
would  adversely  affect  competition.  In 
the  case  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  one  of  the  nine 
pending  merges  'would  adversely  affect 
competition,  according  to  the  Antitrust 
Division. 

Included  herev^'lth  is  a  list  of  the  pend- 
ing bank  mergers,  for  each  of  the  three 
agencies :  |  j 

COMPTROLLSS  or  THE  CURRENCY. 

September  25,  1961. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  all  pending  appli- 
cations to  consolidate,  merge,  and  purchase 
assets  and  assume  liabilities,  on  flle  in  the 
office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency : 

C0N80LU>ATI0NS 

Commercial  National  Bank  of  Peoria.  Peo- 
ria, m..  and  the  Central  National  Bank  St 
Trust  Co.  of  Peoria,  Peoria.  III. 

Baltimore  National  Bank.  Baltimore.  Md.. 
and  County  Trusty  Co.  of  Maryland,  Glen 
Burnie,  Md. 


The  Tliird  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of 
Sprlngfleld,  Sprlngfleld,  Mass..  and  Hampden 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Westfleld. 
Westfleld.  &Iass. 

Asbury  Park-Manasquan  National  Bank. 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  and  the  Merchants  Trust 
Co.  of  Red  Bank.  Red  Bank.  N.J. 

The  Clinton  National  Bank,  CUnton.  NJ., 
and  the  First  National  Bank  of  Clinton.  Clin- 
ton. NJ. 

Haddonfleld  National  Bank.  Haddonfleld, 
N.J..  and  First  National  Bank  of  Colllngs- 
wood,  NJ. 

The  National  Bank  of  Ocean  City,  Ocean 
City,  N.J.,  and  the  Merchants  National  Bank 
of  Cape  May,  Cape  May.  N.J. 

Valley  National  Bank  of  Long  Island,  Val- 
ley Stream,  N.Y..  and  Osborne  Trust  Co..  East 
Hampton.  N.Y. 

The  Farmers  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
of  AshUbula.  Ashtabula.  Ohio,  and  the  Citi- 
zens BanlUng  St  Saving  Co.  of  Cotmeaut. 
Conneaut.  Ohio. 

The  Harrisburg  National  Bank.  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  Harrisburg  Trust  Co.,  Harris- 
burg. Pa. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Beaumont, 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  and  Security  State  Bank 
8c  Tr\i8t  Co.  of  Beaumont,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

MKRGERS 

Milan  State  Bank,  Milan,  Mich.,  Into  Na- 
tional Bank  St  Trust  Co.  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

National  Bank  of  Westchester,  White 
Plains,  White  Plains,  N.Y..  into  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Olean.  Olean, 
N.Y..  into  Chautauqua  National  Bank  of 
Jamestown.  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

First  NaUonal  Bank  In  Highland  Falls, 
Highland  FalU,  N.Y.,  into  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Poughkeepsle,  Poughkeepsle, 
N.T. 


The  First  National  Bank  of  Marlon,  Marion, 
N.C..  into  First  Union  National  Bank  of 
North  Carolina.  Charlotte.  N.C. 

The  Chatham  Bank.  SUer  City,  N.C.  Into 
First  Union  National  Bank  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Charlotte,  N.C. 

The  Conneaut  Banking  &  Trust  Co.,  Con- 
neaut, Ohio,  Into  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 

The  QuarryvlUe  National  Bank,  Quarry- 
ville.  Pa.,  into  the  Lancaster  County  National 
Bank,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Bank  of  Florence.  Florence,  S.C,  into  the 
Citizens  St  Southern  National  Bank  of  South 
Carolina,  Charleston,  S.C. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Johnsbury, 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  into  the  Howard  Na- 
Uonal Bank  St  Trust  Co.  of  Burlington, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

The  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  into  the  Lynchbtirg  National 
Bank  Sc  Trust  Co.,  Ljmchburg,  Va. 

Peter8b\irg  Savings  &  American  Trust 
Co.,  Petersburg,  Va.,  into  First  &  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  Richmond,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Everett,  Wash., 
Into  Seattle-First  National  Bank,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

PURCHASE   or   ASSETS    AND   ASStJMPTION    Or   LU- 
Bn.ITIES 

The  First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of 
Hamilton,  HamUton,  Ohio,  buying  the  Ox- 
ford National  Bank.  Oxford,  Ohio. 

The  First-Knox  National  Bank  of  Mount 
Vernon,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  buying  the 
IJanvllle  Bank,  Danville.  Ohio. 

The  Old  National  Bank  of  Spwkane.  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  buying  Walla  WaUa  National 
Bank,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

The  Union  National  Bank  of  Clarksburg, 
Clarksbxirg.  W.  Va..  buying  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  West  Virginia  at  Clarks- 
burg. Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 


Applications  Pending  Before  the  Board  or 
Governors  or  the  Federal  Reserv'e  Sys- 
tem Under  Section  18(c)  or  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act,  as  Amended 

names  op  banks  involved,  types  or  action, 

DATE  application  RECEIVED  BY  BOARS 

1.  United  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  and  the  Southwest  Bank,  Inglewood, 
Calif.;  merger;  May  2,  1961. 

2.  Wells  Fargo  Bank  American  Trust  Co., 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  and  the  Fanners  & 
Merchants  National  Bank  of  Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.;   merger;   June  2,  1961. 

3.  Elston  Bank  Sc  Trust  Co  ,  CrawfordsvUle, 
Ind..  and  the  Waynetown  State  Bank. 
Wasmetown.  Ind.;  purchase  of  assets,  etc.; 
July  13.  1961. 

4.  United  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  and  the  First  National  Bank,  U\ 
Verne,  Calif.;   merger;   July  17,  1961. 

5.  Liberty  Bank  Sc  Trust  Co..  Buffalo,  New 
York,  and  Exchange  Bank,  Oakfleld,  N.Y.; 
merger;  July  25,  1961. 

6.  The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  Norwood-Hyde  Park  Bank 
St  Trust  Co..  Norwood,  Ohio:  purchase  of 
assets,  etc.;  July  25.  1961. 

7.  Farmers  State  Bank  of  Alto.  Alto,  Mich., 
and  the  Edwin  Nash  State  Bank,  Clarksvllle. 
Mich.,  consolidation;  July  31.  1961. 

8.  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Co., 
New  York,  N.Y..  and  Long  Island  Trust  Co.. 
Garden  City,  N.Y.,  merger;   August  3.  1961. 

9.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York. 
N.Y..  and  Hempstead  Bank,  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  merger;  August  28,  1961. 

10.  The  Hackensack  Trust  Co.,  Hacken- 
sack,  N.J.,  and  the  Bank  of  Saddle  Brook  & 
Lodl,  Saddle  Brook,  N.J.,  merger;  September 
8,  1961. 

11.  The  Elyria  Savings  ft  Trust  Co., 
Elyria,  Ohio,  and  the  First  Wellington  Bank, 
Wellington,  Ohio,  consolidation;  September 
19,  1961. 
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Fedkrai.  Deposit  Insukancx 

CoaPOKATION, 

Septeviber  25.  1961. 

The  Northwestern  Bank,  North  WUkesboro, 
N.C..  and  the  Bank  of  Elkln,  Elkln,  N.C. 

The  Northwestern  Bank,  North  Wllkea- 
boro.  N.C,  and  the  Surry  County  Loan  & 
Trust  Co..  Mount  Airy,  N.C. 

Saline  State  Bank.  WUber.  Nebr..  and  WU- 
ber  State  Bank,  Wilber,  Nebr.  (asset  purchase 
and  deposit  assxunption). 

The  Central  Jersey  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Free- 
hold, N.J..  and  the  First  National  Bank  ol 
Bradley   Beach.  Bradley  Beach.   N.J. 

Producers  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa., 
and  Smethport  National  Bank,  Smethport, 
Pa.  (asset  purchase  and  deposit  assumption) . 

Franklin  Bank  (a  proposed  new  bank), 
Franklin,  111.,  and  Franklin  Savings  Bank, 
Franklin.  111.  (aeset  purchase  and  deposit 
assumption ) . 

First  State  Bank.  Eddyvllle,  Ky.,  and 
Citizens  Bank,  Kuttawa,  Ky.  (consolidation: 
Resulting  bank  wlU  be  Citizens  State  Bank 
of  Lyon  County,  New  Eddyvllle.  Ky.). 

Hollldaysburg  Trust  Co.,  Hollldaysburg. 
Pa.,  and  First  National  Bank  of  Williams- 
burg. Williamsburg,  Pa.  (asset  purchase  and 
deposit  assumption) . 

Citizens  National  Bank  of  Orlando,  Or- 
lando. Fla.,  and  Central  Trust  Co.  of  Orlando 
(noninsured),  Orlando,  Fla.  (temporarily 
abtmdoned) . 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What  is 
the  present  parliamentary  situation  in 
the  House? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  receiving  individual  requests 
from  Members. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  When 
that  is  finished  what  will  be  the  order 
of  business? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Then 
we  will  take  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  roUcall  No.  229  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R.  258,  earlier  this  aft- 
ernoon I  was  absent,  being  in  attendance 
in  New  York  at  the  President's  signing 
of  legislation  creating  a  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

I  should  like  the  Ricord  to  show  that 
had  I  been  present  to  answer  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  a 
point  of  no  quorum  is  made  does  that 
automatically  mean  we  get  a  recess? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  We  are 
going  to  get  a  recess  pretty  quickly  in 
any  event. 

WOMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatest  need  in  this  modern  complex 


world  is  the  power  to  understand  It. 
The  interests  of  the  world  are  so  many 
and  so  diverse  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  one  individual  to  acquire 
even  a  slight  knowledge  of  all  of  them. 
Most  of  us  are  absorbed  with  one  special 
interest,  or  at  the  most  with  a  limited 
number  of  interests,  and  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  all  the  Interests  of 
the  world  are  interrelated,  and  that  the 
progress  of  one  interest  depends  on  the 
progress  of  many  others. 

Within  the  last  two  centuries  a  num- 
ber of  writers  have  attempted  to  put 
into  words  some  clear  understanding  of 
the  whole  of  human  progress.  Voltaire 
is  an  example.    He  explained: 

I  wish  to  write  a  history,  not  of  wars,  but 
of  society:  and  to  ascertain  how  people  lived 
in  the  Interior  of  their  families  and  what 
were  the  arts  they  commonly  cultlvat«d. 
•  •  •  I  want  to  know  what  were  the  steps 
by  which  mankind  passed  from  barbarism 
to  civilization. 

Much  more  recently,  the  Beards, 
Charles  and  his  sister  Mary,  have  at- 
tempted to  do  the  same  thing  for  Amer- 
ican civilization.  In  the  beginning  of 
their  story  they  assert  that  a  great  age 
of  enlightenment  and  elevation  requires 
personalities,  many-sided  and  concen- 
trated. The  Revolutionary  period  pro- 
vided just  such  personalities.  They 
upset  tradition,  particularly  the  tradi- 
tion that  progress  in  human  welfare 
belonged  peculiarly  to  the  select  few. 
Also,  the  tradition  that  civilization  is 
concerned  primarily  with  the  so-called 
cultural  accomplishments,  the  arts  and 
letters  which  had  adorned  castles  and 
palaces  and  cathedrals.  The  ideals  so 
forcefully  set  forth  by  such  leaders  as 
Franklin  and  Jefferson,  both  of  whom 
were  cultured  in  the  arts,  demanded 
that  the  discoveries  of  science  and  the 
values  of  trade  and  industry  should  be 
put  to  work  for  the  common  man  and 
spread  to  every  segment  of  society. 
They  understood  quite  well  that  all  the 
activities  of  men  are  interrelated,  and 
that  one  cannot  advance  while  leaving 
all  the  others  behind. 

In  the  history  of  social  philosophy 
there  is  nothing  more  interesting  than 
the  tardy  recc^nition  accorded  to  the 
fact  that  modern  business  enterprise 
rests  upon  the  whole  heritage  of  Western 
civilization— its  religious  disciplines,  its 
laws  and  morals,  its  crafts  and  skills,  its 
sciences  and  arts,  its  tastes  and  appre- 
ciations. If  this  is  doubted,  consider 
what  would  happen  if  a  shrewd  capital- 
ist should  erect  a  factory  in  an  African 
jungle  and  then  look  around  for  a  com- 
petent labor  supply  and  an  appreciative 
market  for  electrical  appliances.  Busi- 
ness enterprises  are  built  upon  a  heritage 
of  civilization,  and  they  are  likely  to  be 
civilized  just  in  proportion  as  they  un- 
derstand the  history  of  their  heritage. 
They  are  in  turn  the  makers  of  civiliza- 
tion as  well  as  patrons  of  the  arts.  In 
some  mysterious  way  thought  and  the 
materials  of  life  evolve  together. 

One  classic  example  of  this  is  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder  which,  at  first 
blush,  seems  to  have  no  relation  to  civi- 
lization. But  gunpowder,  with  its  ac- 
companying engines,  made  necessary  the 
development  of  competent  specialists  in 
military  affairs,  and  released  a  large  pro- 


portion of  the  population  of  every  coun- 
try from  the  responsibility  of  fighting 
with  bows  and  arrows  and  pikes  and 
swords.  "In  this  way  immense  bodies 
of  men  were  gradually  weaned  from  their 
old  warlike  habits,  and  being,  as  it  were 
forced  into  civil  life,  their  energies  be- 
came available  for  the  general  purposes 
of  society  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  of  peace  which  had  formerly  been 
neglected.  The  result  was  that  the  hu- 
man mind,  instead  of  beinj  solely  occu- 
pied with  war  or  theology,  now  struck 
into  a  middle  path,  and  created  those 
great  branches  of  knowledge  to  which 
modem  civilization  owes  its  origin."  If 
a  single  matter  of  gunpowder  could  make 
such  "contributions  to  civilization," 
what  may  be  said  of  the  possibilities  of 
electricity  in  the  hands  of  modem  en- 
terprise? Or  of  atomic  energy?  Is  It 
not  possible  that  5  centuries  from  now 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  moral  and  in- 
tellectual order  may  be  traced  to  the 
first  whirling  dynamo? 

Business  enterprise  cannot  survive  and 
develop  without  civilization.  It  is  some- 
time fancied  that  employers  of  labor 
desire  only  robots  to  attend  their  en- 
gines and  wheels.  This  apparent  desire 
seems  reinforced  in  an  age  of  increasing 
automation.  In  a  system  of  very  re- 
stricted production  it  might  be  possible 
for  capitalism  to  succeed  in  a  small  way 
with  its  workers  as  cogs — assimimg  that 
a  cog  can  follow  a  master  design.  But 
a  system  of  mass  production  in  great 
variety  could  never  appear  in  a  nation 
of  pure  robots.  A  human  robot  needs 
only  food  and  shelter,  and  that  is  all  he 
got  in  the  age  of  privilege.  Modem 
machine  industry,  particularly  modem 
American  industry,  requires  a  civilized 
people  to  operate  it. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  predom- 
inating position  of  women  in  the  picture 
becomes  evident.  Being  Involved  in  the 
whole  process  of  human  evolution  from 
top  to  bottom,  in  war  and  in  peace,  as 
bearers  of  the  heritage  and  workers  In 
the  arts  and  sciences,  women  stand  in 
a  peculiar  relation  to  the  psychological 
centrum,  the  market,  around  which  all 
modern  industry  revolves,  and  to  the 
periphery  where  It  affects  all  culture. 
Although  from  Caesar's  day  onward, 
strong  men  have  denounced  "those 
things  which  tend  to  effeminacy."  as  a 
brutal  matter  of  fact  without  those  very 
things  there  would  be  little  more  than 
caves  and  barracks  or  bare  monastic 
walls  in  the  wide  world.  Women  are 
now  the  chief  buyers  of  goods,  including 
letters  and  arts,  and  so  within  generous 
limits  the  directors  of  business  enter- 
prise and  taste.  Women  in  the  United 
States  pay  taxes  on  many  billions  of 
dollars  of  personal  income.  They  receive 
70  percent  of  the  estates  left  by  men, 
and  nearly  as  much  of  the  estates  left  by 
women.  In  a  burst  of  prophecy,  one 
statistician  tells  us  that,  assuming  a 
continuance  of  the  same  rate  of  transfer, 
all  the  property  of  the  coimtry  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  women  by  the  year  2035. 

Also,  women  are  entering  the  service 
of  the  machine  in  ever  increasing  num- 
bers. The  benefits  of  the  machine  have 
freed  them  from  the  enslavement  of  do- 
mestic toil,  and  they  find  it  challenging 
to  devote  their  energies  and  their  skills 
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to  tasks  outsld^  the  home.  This,  too, 
upsets  all  the  traditions  of  ancient  so- 
cieties. It  give*  women  a  far  more  ac- 
tive position  in  the  unfolding  of  modem 
civilization.  We  see  many  effects  of  the 
change,  and  some  of  them  we  denounce 
as  bad.  But  the  general  effect  has  been 
to  humanize  society,  to  make  Govern- 
ment and  industry  and  science  and  the 
arts  all  more  subeervient  to  human  well- 
being.  As  a  consequence,  civilization  has 
made  more  and  greater  advances  in  our 
lifetimes  that  in  centuries  of  ancient 
history.  This  is  the  genius  of  de- 
mocracy, aiul  American  exploitation  of 
that  genius  is  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tion of  this  Nation  to  modern  progress. 

The  successive  steps  by  which  Ameri- 
can women  achieved  their  commanding 
position  in  American  life  are  really  giant 
strides.  The  first  immigrants  to  the 
Virginia  colony  were  all  men.  Women 
came  a  dozen  years  later,  to  be  auctioned 
off  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony,  the  earliest  settlers 
brought  their  women  with  them.  They 
participated  in  the  hardships  incident 
to  building  crude  shelters  and  foraging 
for  sufficient  food.  There  was  no  time 
anywhere  for  luxuries.  The  women  suf- 
fered the  greater  privation.  It  was  no 
novelty  for  men  to  live  the  life  of  ad- 
venturers. But  never  before  in  history 
had  women  traveled  so  far  from  what 
comforts  of  life  they  had  enjoyed  to  seek 
new  homes  in  wild  and  savage  surround- 
ings. Yet  there  is  no  record  that  they 
regretted  the  step  they  had  taken. 

As  the  settlements  grew  in  numbers, 
men  moved  inland.  In  the  van  were 
hunters  and  trappers.  These  generally 
had  a  family  on  or  near  the  frontier. 
There  the  family  planted  a  truck  patch 
of  com,  beans,  turnips,  cabbage,  and 
potatoes.  While  the  hunter  was  search- 
ing for  game  in  the  forests  or  fishing  in 
some  neighboring  stream,  the  wife  and 
children  vigorously  hoed  among  the 
tangled  weeds  ai>d  tough  grasses  of  the 
garden,  and  warded  off  as  best  they  could 
the  attacks  of  wild  animals  and  still 
wilder  Indians.  In  all  its  phases  the 
mode  of  living  was  crude,  much  more 
crude  than  they  had  hitherto  known. 
If.  amid  these  rough  surroundings,  the 
hunter  himself  was  content,  it  could  not 
often  be  said  that  his  wife  was  equally 
satisfied  with  her  share  in  the  contest. 
Nearly  always  she  was  a  reluctant  fugi- 
tive from  a  civilization  of  a  higher  order 
and  could  not  help  pining  for  the  softer 
things  of  older  societies.  Usually  she 
was  a  pathetic  figure  in  her  coarse  dress 
of  linsey-woolsey  and  deep  sunbonnet. 
performing  In  terrifying  loneliness  the 
humble  duties  of  her  household. 

In  the  wake  of  the  man  with  a  rifie 
came  the  seekers  of  permanent  homes. 
In  the  Northwest,  and  usually  in  the 
Southwest,  the  leader  in  this  next  phase 
of  occupation  was  the  man  with  the 
plow,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
family  with  established  habits  of  do- 
mestic economy — the  farming  group  who 
understood  and  loved  the  steady  and 
sober  industry  of  the  field,  the  housewife 
who  was  a  mistress  of  the  thousand  arts 
that  created  comfort,  security,  and  re- 
finement. Immigrants  of  this  type  soon 
substituted   well'Constructed   frame    or 


brick  dwellings  for  their  first  log  cabins. 
They  cleared  broad  acres  of  well-tilled 
land,  and  combined  with  their  neighbors 
to  open  roads  through  the  woods,  fling 
rude  bridges  across  the  breams,  and 
build  churches  and  schoolhouses.  Often, 
before  the  first  generation  of  pioneers 
was  ready  to  surrender  to  their  children, 
little  settlements  had  grown  into  thriv- 
ing villages  where,  as  a  traveler  through 
the  Ohio  coxmtry  in  1836  declared, 
"broadcloths,  silks,  leghorns,  crapes,  and 
all  the  refinements,  luxuries,  elegancies, 
frivolities  and  fashions  are  in  vogue." 
A  few  of  the  more  ingenious  men  de- 
veloped into  manufacturers  and  millers 
on  a  small  scale ;  business  enterprise  with 
all  its  implications  commenced.  Thus 
rapidly  advanced  civilization. 

The  next  step  in  the  forward  move- 
ment came  with  the  expansion  of  indus- 
trialism. Say  the  Beards:  Another 
important  element  in  the  changing  eco- 
nomic and  social  order  of  the  middle 
period  was  the  women  who  flocked  from 
their  native  homesteads  and  from  the 
immigrant  ships  to  the  mills,  offices, 
schoolrooms,  and  stores.  Women  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  textile  busi- 
ness in  colonial  America ;  at  their  wheels 
and  looms  they  had  nourished  It 
throughout  the  handicraft  age.  When 
at  length  the  steam  engine  drew  the 
industry  away  from  firesides  to  factories, 
they  naturally  followed  it.  their  labor 
remaining  the  basis  of  that  industry. 
Of  the  6,000  persons  employed  in  the 
cotton  mills  of  Lowell  in  1836,  nearly 
5,000  were  young  women  from  17  to  24 
years  of  age,  the  daughters  of  farmers 
from  the  different  New  England  States. 
Indeed,  in  all  except  the  heavier  metal 
industries,  women  were  an  essential  fac- 
tor; by  the  middle  of  the  century  more 
than  a  hundred  trades  were  employ- 
ing them  and  they  were  also  to  be  found 
behind  the  counters  in  great  mercantile 
establishments.  And  as  they  streamed 
from  their  homes  the  rigid  domestic  sys- 
tem inherited  from  the  colonial  age  be- 
gan to  crumble.  The  theory,  the  law, 
and  the  politics  of  the  facts  soon  re- 
flected the  economics.  It  was  no  acci- 
dent that  the  women's  rights  movement 
rose  among  the  maids  arid  matrons  of 
the  industrial  North. 

Like  every  other  class  in  history  called 
forth  by  economic  processes,  the  new 
industrial  workers  of  America,  as  their 
numbers  mounted,  began  to  draw  to- 
gether in  associations  and  evolve  ideas 
of  defense  and  aggression.  In  all  the 
Important  towns  of  the  young  Republic, 
unions  l)egan  to  appear.  Startled  by  the 
growing  power  of  their  workmen,  mas- 
ters resorted  to  the  courts,  attempting 
through  indictments  and  prosecution  to 
dissolve  the  alining  forces  that  loomed 
before  them.  But  they  could  not  stay 
by  judicial  decrees  the  movement  of  con- 
solidation. In  1836  there  were  53  unions 
in  Philadelphia.  52  in  New  York,  23  in 
Baltimore,  and  16  in  Boston;  among 
women  workers  as  among  men  the  be- 
ginnings of  association  had  appeared. 
It  was  still  many  a  long  and  hard  year, 
of  course,  before  these  associations  were 
fully  accepted  by  employers  and  the 
public  alike.  Standing  alongside  the 
men  in  the  fight  were  such  feminine 


names  as  Margaret  Puller,  the  Molly 
Maguires,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  and  many 
others. 

In  the  1840'8.  feminism  came  to  the 
front  as  one  of  the  disturbing  factors  in 
political  life  that  could  not  be  ignored. 
The  accumulation  of  moderate  fortunes 
which  enabled  the  belles  of  New  York  to 
shine  under  the  chandeliers  also  gave 
education  and  leisure  to  thousands  of 
women  who  never  saw  the  ballroom  of 
a  brownstone  mansion.  The  significant 
feature  of  femininity  in  the  middle  period 
was  not  the  inherited  passion  for  salons 
done  in  red  and  green,  but  the  invasion 
of  women  into  fields  of  industry,  science, 
education,  letters,  and  especially  civic 
affairs.  Women  in  open  revolt  against 
the  masculine  supremacy  crystallized  in 
the  common  law,  energetically  engaged 
In  formulating  political  programs  which 
contemplated  sex  equality.  If  liberty  was 
the  grand  catchword  for  all,  If  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  were  to  be 
opened  to  all,  high  and  low,  then  where 
did  women  stand?  That  question  had 
been  asked  softly  in  the  18th  century. 
In  the  mid -19th  it  was  asked  in  tones 
that  could  be  heard  by  every  editor, 
preacher,  politician,  and  voter.  The  lone 
cry  had  become  a  chorus.  In  1848  a 
Woman's  Rights  Convention  was  held 
at  Seneca  Palls  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  convention  issued  a  Woman's 
Declaration  of  Independence  setting 
forth  again  the  grand  principles  of  lib- 
erty and  equality.  Faithful  to  prece- 
dent, too,  it  presented  a  list  of  grievances, 
after  the  manner  of  the  bill  of  indict- 
ment drawn  against  George  m:  the 
men  had  monopolized  the  lucrative  pro- 
fessions and  employments,  they  had 
closed  the  colleges  of  higher  learning 
against  women,  they  had  taxed  her  to 
support  a  government  in  which  she  had 
no  voice,  they  had  deprived  her  of  prop- 
erty earned  by  her  own  labor,  they  had 
called  her  civilly  dead  at  marriage,  they 
had  assigned  her  a  lowly  place  in  the 
church,  and  all  in  all  they  had  put  her 
in  the  status  of  serfdom. 

The  implications  were  evident:  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  mtellectual  equality. 
The  agitation  for  equal  suffrage  was 
gaining  rapidly  and  would  have  gone  far 
in  the  sixties  if  the  antislavery  move- 
ment and  the  Civil  War  had  not  induced 
women  temporarily  to  put  aside  their 
cause  for  one  that  seemed  even  more  im- 
pelling. Yet  they  made  some  progress. 
In  the  domain  of  civil  liberty,  champions 
of  the  new  cause  demanded  for  married 
womMi,  among  other  things,  the  right  to 
hold  and  acquire  property  and  to  enjoy 
exemption  from  liability  for  their  hus- 
bands  debts.  In  the  masculine  world, 
this  claim  raised  a  storm.  The  real 
reason  was  obvious  but  the  good  reason 
advanced  was  to  the  effect  that  the  wom- 
en, in  managing  property,  would  be 
thrust  into  the  hard  scenes  of  the  busy 
world  and  suffer  a  diminution  of  their 
charms.  Mississippi  was  the  first  State 
to  emancipate  women  from  tutelage  in 
the  matter  of  property,  followed  rapidly 
by  New  York,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania, 
California,  and  Wisconsin. 

After  the  Civil  War,  woman  suffrage 
was  once  more  brought  out  of  the  parlor 
and  the  academy.  A  rallying  cry  was 
given  while  Congress  was  attempting  to 
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nationalize  suffrage  by  enfranchising 
the  freedmen  of  the  South,  and  champi- 
ons were  declaring  that  no  person's  civil 
liberties  were  safe  without  the  ballot. 
With  a  relevancy  that  could  hardly  be 
denied,  the  feminists  now  asked  why  the 
doctrine  did  not  apply  to  women,  only  to 
receive  a  curt  answer  from  the  politi- 
cians that  send  them  flying  to  the  plat- 
form to  make  an  appeal  to  the  reasoning 
of  the  public  at  large. 

The  appeal  fell  largely  on  deaf  ears. 
The  freedmen  were  given  the  ballot,  but 
not  the  women.  Here  and  there  over 
the  Nation  a  few  gains  were  made. 
Wyoming,  a  new  State  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1888,  was  the  first  to  grant  full 
suffrage.  For  three  decades  the  femi- 
nists beat  their  bare  fists  against  granite 
walls,  winning  here  and  there  the  right 
to  vote  in  some  local  elections,  but 
awakening  little  more  than  amusement 
among  those  who  sat  on  high  political 
thrones.  After  the  advent  of  the  20th 
century,  a  few  States  in  the  Far  West 
emulated  Wyoming.  It  still  required 
another  great  war  to  bring  matters  to  a 
climax.  World  War  I  drew  millions  of 
men  from  farm,  market,  industry,  the 
professions,  and  government  itself. 
Heavy  demands  on  all  types  of  activity 
called  for  a  vast  new  army  of  workers. 
Women  took  the  places  of  men  and  be- 
came the  deciding  factor  on  the  produc- 
tion front  in  winning  the  war.  Sud- 
denly, the  war  being  over,  all  resistance 
to  woman  suffrage  collapsed.  In  the 
simimer  of  1920,  the  19th  amendment 
was  declared  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  fruit  of  a  himdred  years  of  agitation 
and  social  development  had  finally  been 
garnered. 

Having  won  the  ballot,  enlarged  eco- 
nomic opportunities,  freedom  to  bob 
their  hair,  wear  men's  clothes,  smoke 
and  swear,  and  extensive  powers  in  the 
domestic  relation,  women  looked  for  new 
fields  of  enterprise.  At  this  point  a 
group  of  the  Intransigents  demanded 
"absolute  and  unconditional  opportu- 
nity" in  every  sphere.  They  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution providing  that  there  should  be  no 
discriminations  against  women  on  ac- 
count of  sex  in  any  National  or  State 
legislation.  Specifically,  the  more  ex- 
treme of  this  feminist  school  called  for 
a  repeal  of  all  protective  legislation  not 
apphcable  also  to  men,  such  as  laws 
limiting  the  hours  of  women  workers  and 
closing  the  sex  to  the  heavier  and  more 
dangerous  trades  such  as  mining  and 
brickmaking.  In  other  words,  they  as- 
serted in  effect  the  physical  equality  of 
the  sexes  and  insisted  upon  freedom  to 
compete  with  men  on  the  same  footing 
all  along  the  line. 

How  far  they  have  advanced  toward 
this  new  frontier  can  be  determined  by 
a  casual  survey  of  the  current  scene. 
What  I  have  mentioned  so  far  is  but  a 
few  of  the  highlights  of  a  movement 
which  has  altered  society  to  the  point 
where  there  is  no  significant  difference 
between  men  and  women  economically, 
educationally,  socially,  or  politically. 

The  big  question,  of  course,  is:  How  do 
women  use  the  new  freedom?  From  a 
political  standpoint,  political  campaigns 
are  designed  to  appeal  to  women  voters. 
Their  votes  may  be.  and  often  are,  deci- 


sive. Yet  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that 
their  votes  are  different  from  the  votes 
of  the  men  of  their  family.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  fewer  of  them  do  vote.  They 
appear  not  to  value  the  vote  as  highly 
as  they  had  expected.  There  is  a  linger- 
ing impression  that  politics  are  more  or 
less  degrading,  and  that  no  really  nice 
person  would  besmirch  herself  with 
them.  This  impression  must  be  erased, 
and  finally.  The  fight  against  corrup- 
tion in  public  and  private  life  should  ap- 
peal with  irresistible  force  to  women,  and 
the  fight  can  be  won  in  the  battle  of  bal- 
lots. It  is  also  the  peculiar  province  of 
women  to  continue  the  social  reform 
which  they  have  advanced  at  the  ex- 
penditure of  prodigious  effort.  The  so- 
cial world  around  us  is  afOlcted  with  many 
and  grave  evils,  in  spite  of  all  the  ad- 
vancement in  human  welfare.  It  is  to 
the  battle  against  all  these  that  women 
are  called  in  this  great  era  of  decision. 


September  26 


8.  Rkb.  225 
Resolved.  That  notwithstanding  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress,  the  President  of  the  Senate  be,  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  to  make  appoint- 
ments to  commissions  or  committees  author- 
ized by  law.  by  concurrent  action  of  the 
two  Houses,  or  by  order  of  the  Senate. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  8  o'clock  and  22  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 
The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  at  2  o'clock  and  22  minutes  a.m. 
on  Wednesday.  September  27.  1961. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bUl  (H.R.  9033)  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  announced  that  the  Sen- 
ate agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3  and  27  to  the  above-enUtled 
biU. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is  re- 
quested : 

S.  Con.  Res.  54.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  signing  of  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions  after  final  adjournment; 
and 

S  Con  Res.  55.  Concurrent  resolution  fix- 
ing the  date  for  final  adjournment  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

S.  Res.  224 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  a  similar  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  notify  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  the  two  Houses  have  com- 
pleted the  business  of  the  session  and  are 
ready  to  adjourn  unless  he  has  some  further 
communication  to  make  to  them. 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  resolution.  House  Resolution 
480. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  House  to  Join  a 
similar  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate, 
to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  Inform  him  that  the  two  Houses 
have  completed  their  business  of  the  session 
and  are  ready  to  adjourn,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent has  some  other  communication  to  make 
to  them. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  appoints  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Dlinols  [Mr.  Arinds]  to  wait 
on  the  President. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL   APPROPRIATION 
BILL.    1962 

Mr.  THOMAS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (HJl.  9189)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

CoNmxNcz  Rkpokt  (H.  Rept.  No.  1272) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9169)  making  supplemenUl  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  19«2,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered   13.   14.  26,  85,   38,  37.  38, 

67.  68.  76.  77.  81.  84.  86.  87.  and  90. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
nvunbered  1,  3.  6.  9,  10.  11.  16,  16,  20.  26.  29. 
30.  31.  32.  33,  39.  40.  41.  42,  46.  69.  60.  61    66 

68.  69.  70,  72,  74,  76.  78.  89,  91.  92,  93.  97.  and 
98.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•1.500.000'";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment Uisert  "WOO.OOO";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

"NATIONAL    BXTKEAU   OF    STANDAXD8 

"Research  and  technical  services 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Research 

and  technical  services*.  fl.500.(X)0.  of  which 

not  to  exceed  $475,000  shall  be  available  for 

payment  to  the    Working  capital  fund'.  Na- 


tional Biu-eau  ot  Standards,  for  additional 
capital." 

And  the  Senate  a^ree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  aiunbered  8.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$285,000 ';  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbtred  19 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  nanied  In  said  amendment 
Insert  "$70,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  34.  and 
agree  to  the  same  «ith  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$5,300,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  lunendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  stun  named  In  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$145,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunhered  43 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment at  the  Senate  iiumbered  43.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  Bunx  piopoeed  by  saUd  amend- 
ment insert  "$150,000  ';  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numb*  red  46 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  dlsag^-eement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  r.umbered  46,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$160,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  nimabered  47. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$66,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  48. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  simi  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$18,600,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  49 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  49, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  stun  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  "$162,800";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nvunbered  50 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  60, 
and  agree  to  the  sazne  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$35,000,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  tlie  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  61,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  timendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  "mass  raANSPOiTAxioN  loans 
AND  GKANTs";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  53:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagjeement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  cumbered  63,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "open  sfacc  land 
caANTs";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  66:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  56.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  lunendment  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment insert  "$350,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  63 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  63,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$412,500";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  64 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
n\ent  of  the  Senate  numbered  64,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$8,416,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  66 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  65,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sxun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$363,600";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  71 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  71,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

"omcK  or  SALunc  WAm 
"Salaries  and  expenses 

"Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries  and 
Expenses'.  $3,500,000.  to  remain  avaUable 
until  expended,  including  an  additional 
amount  of  $130,000  for  administration  and 
coordination." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  73 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  73.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,260,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  86:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvunbered  88,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows : 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

"mXSSBTATION    OF  ANCIENT   KTTBIAW 
MONUMENTS 

"{Special  foreign  currencies) 
"For  purchase  of  Egyptian  pounds  which 
accrue  under  title  I  of  Agrlcultviral  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704).  for  the  pvuixjses 
authorized  by  secUon  104 (k)  of  that  Act, 
$4,000,000."  f 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  nvunbered  88: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 88,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
proposed  by  said  amendment  Insert  "$876.- 
000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The    committee    of    conference    report   In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  2.  12, 
17.  18,  21.  22,  23.  27.  34,  44.  62,  54.  55.  62.  67. 
79.  80,  82,  83,  94.  95.  and  96. 
Albxbt  Thomas, 
MlCHAXL-9.  KnwAN, 
Clarence  Cannon. 
Ben  F.  Jensen 

(with  reservations), 
John  Tabes 
(with  reservations). 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Cahl  Hatden. 
RiCHAHO  B.  Russell, 
Allen  J.  Ellxndek, 
LisTEX  Hill. 
Waxken  O.  Magnuson, 
Spessaxo  L.  Holland. 

LkVXRETT    S ALTO  NST all 

(except  81). 
Milton  R.  Younq, 
MAaoAEXT  Chase  Smith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJl.  9169)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement 
In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such  amendments  namely: 

DEPABTMENT  OT  AGRICULTUKX 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 
Amendment  No.  1 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates    $20,000    as    proposed    by    the 
Senate. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service 

Amendment  No.   2 — Emergency   conserva- 
tion measvu-es:  Reported  In  disagreement. 
Farmers  Home  Administration 

Amendment  No.  3 — Loan  authorizations: 
Authorizes  an  additional  $8,000,000  for  loans 
vmder  the  Act  of  Avigiost  28,  1937.  as  amend- 
ed, as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in  lieu  of  the 
House  language  stipulating  avallablUty  of 
$8,000,000  for  this  piu-pose  from  the  con- 
tingency fund  of  $37,500,000  made  avaUable 
In  the  regular  1962  appropriation  blU. 

Amendment  No.  4 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $1,500,000  Instead  of  $1,000,000 
proposed  by  the  Hovise  and  $2,000,000  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

OXPAXTMENT  OF  OOMMEBCE 

General  Administration 

Amendment  No.  5 — Participation  In  Cen- 
tury 21  Exposition:  Appropriates  $900,000 
instead  of  $1,000,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

Amendment  No.  6 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $186,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $148,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Amendment  No.  7 — Research  and  technical 
services:  Appropriates  $1,600,000  instead  of 
$2,204,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $476,000  Is  avaUable  for 
transfer  to  the  working  capital  fund  Instead 
of  the  $700,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Weather  Bureau 
Amendments  Nos.  8  and  9 — Meteorological 
satellite  operations;  Provide  that  not  to  ex- 
ceed $286,000  of  the  appropriation.  Instead 
of  $270,000  In  the  House  blU  and  $300,000  In 
the  Senate  bill,  may  be  paid  to  the  Bureau's 
salaries  and  expenses  appropriation  for  the 
current  year  and  that  not  to  exceed  $600,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $540  .OCX) 
as  proposed  by  the  House,  may  be  paid  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  con- 
struction of  office  space. 

Area  Redevelopment  Administration 

Amendments  Nos.  10  and  11 — Headings: 
Delete  certain  items  In  Hovise  blU  and  Insert 
a  heading  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12 — Operations:  Reported 
In  disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  13 — Grants  for  public  fa- 
ciUties:  Deletes  the  Senate  provision.  This 
Item  wlU  be  covered  In  the  motion  to  be 
offered  with  respect  to  Amendment  No.  12. 

Amendment   No.    14 — Area    redevelopment  ' 
fund:    Deletes    the   Senate   provision.      This 
Item  will  be  covered  in  the  motion  to  be 
offered  with  respect  to  Amendment  No.  IS. 

DEPABTMENT    OP    DEFENSE CIVIL    FUNCTIONS 

Department  of  the  Army 
Amendment  No.   15 — Rivers  and   Harbors 
and  Flood  Control:    Appropriates  $5,000,000 
for  Operation  and  maintenance,  general,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 
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Ojjice  of  Education 

Amendment  No,  16 — Ineerte  heeding  m 
propoeed  Dy  the  Senate. 

Amendment  Wo.  17 — Paymenta  to  school 
dUtrlcta:   Reported  In  disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  18 — AasUtance  for  school 
construction:   Reported  In  disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  19 — Defense  educational 
activities:  Appropriates  an  additional  $70,000 
instead  of  $100,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  20 — Expansion  of  teach- 
ing In  educaUon  of  the  deaf:  Appropriates 
•1,575,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Puhlic  Health  Service 

Amendment  No.  21 — Chronic  diseases  and 
health  of  the  aged:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  22 — Community  health 
practice  and  research :  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  23 — Hospital  construction 
activities:   Reported  In  disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  24 — Water  supply  and 
water  pollution  control:  Appropriates  $5,- 
300.000  instead  of  $5,000,000  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $5,600,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  25 — Assistance  to  refugees 
in  the  United  States:  Strikes  out  the  ap- 
propriation of  $13,000,000  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Since  the  conferees  on  the  legisla- 
tive bill  authorizing  this  appropriation  have 
not  been  able  to  agree,  the  President  should 
give  consideration  to  making  some  provision 
from  available  contingency  funds. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Amendment     No.     26 — Education    of     the 

blind:    Appropriates   an   additional   $270,000 

as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Howard  University 

Amendment  No.  27 — Plans  and  specifica- 
tions: Reported  in  disagreement. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  28— Salaries  and  ex- 
penses: Appropriates  $145,000  additional  in- 
stead of  $150,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29 — Juvenile  delinquency 
and  youth  offenses:  Appropriates  $8,200,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

EXECUTIVE   OnriCE   OF   THE   PRESmENT 

Amendment  No.  30 :  Inserts  heading  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  31 — Executive  Mansion 
and  Grounds:  Appropriates  an  additional 
$165,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  32 — National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council:  Appropriates  an  addi- 
tional $225,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  33 — Council  of  Economic 
Advisers:  Appropriates  an  additional  $170.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  34 — Funds  appropriated 
to  the  President:  Reported  In  disagreement. 

INDEPENDENT    OmCES 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Amendments  No.  35.  36,  37.  38.  and  39 • 

Grants-in-aid  for  airports:  Appropriate  $150,- 
000,000  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$225,000,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  pro- 
vide for  allocation  of  this  sum  over  the  two 
fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  Instead  of  the 
three-year  period  1962-1964,  and  strikes  the 
legislative  contingency  clause  carried  in 
House  bill. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Amendment  No.  40:  Inserts  heading  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  41 — Expenses,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board:  Provides  an  addi- 
tional $140,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
of  the  Board's  funds  for  administrative  and 
nonadmlnlstratlve  expenses. 

Amendment  No.  42 — Limitation  on  ex- 
penses. Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 


Corporation:  Provides  an  additional  $75,000 
of  the  Corporation's  funds  for  administra- 
tive expenMs  «•  propoaed  bjr  the  Senate. 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
Amendment  No,  43 — SaUuiea  and  M« 
penses:  Appropriates  $160,000  instead  of 
$140,000  proposed  by  the  House  and  $160,000 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

General  Services  Administration 

Amendment  No  44 — AddlUonal  court  fa- 
cilities: Reported  in  disagreement.  While 
plans  are  being  developed  the  G8A  should 
not  alter  buildings  which  are  only  for  tem- 
porary occupancy.  In  these  instances  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  to  use  local  or 
State  courtrooms  when  necessary. 

Historical  and   memorial  commissions 

Amendment    No.    45 — George    Washington 
Carver  Commemorative  Commission:  Strikes 
out,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  the  appro- 
priation of   tlic  House  for  this   purpose. 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $150,000 
for  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Administrator  instead  of  $100,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $215,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  47;  Authorizes  $55,000  for 
expenses  of  travel  Instead  of  $50,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $65,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Appropriates  $13.- 
500.000  for  Urban  Planning  Grants  Instead  of 
$12,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  49  and  50;  Authorize 
$162,500  for  administrative  expenses  for 
Housing  for  the  Elderly  Fund  Instead  of 
$125,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$200,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  ap- 
propriate $35,000,000  for  the  revolving  fund 
Instead  of  $30,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $40,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  51 :  Restores  title  proposed 
by  the  House 

Amendment  No.  52:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  53 :  Restores  title  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Reported  in  dis- 
agreement. 

Amendment  No.  65:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendments  Nos.  56  and  57:  Appropriate 
$350,000  for  Public  Facility  Loans  instead  of 
$300,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $400,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  delete 
proviso  proix>sed  by  the  Senate. 

Public  Housing  Administration 
Amendment  No.  58 — Low  rent  public  hous- 
ing program:   Strikes  out  the  appropriation 
of  $250,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Amendment    No.     59 — Payment     of     loan 
guaranties:   Appropriates  $14,700,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 

Amendment  No.  60:  Inserts  heading  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  61 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  an  additional  $85,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  62— Land  acquisition  and 
construction:  Reported  in  technical  dis- 
agreement. The  agreement  provides  that  the 
funds  appropriated  are  for  acquisition  of 
land  for  extra-wide  median  strips  on  Route 
66  (Va.)  and  Route  95  (Md.). 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Amendment  No.  63 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates    $412,500    Instead    of    $375,000 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $450,000  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Selective  Service  System 
Amendment     No.     64. — Salaries    and     ex- 
penses:    Appropriates   $3,415,000   instead   of 


$3,000,000  propoMd  by  th«  Boum  and  M« 
830X)00  propoMd  by  th«  Senate,  The  con- 
fcTMa  are  agrMd  that  the  tncrMue  above 
the  HoiiM  bUl  ■ball  be  UMd  aoUly  for  local 
bOAjrda. 

Bmall  Business  Administration 
Amendment     No.     66 — Salaries     and     ex- 
penses:    Appropriates    $363,600    Instead    of 
$360,000  proposed  by  the  House  and  $377,000 
proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  66 — Revolving  fund:  Ap- 
propriates $160,000,000  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Instead  of  $130,000,000  proposed  by  the 
House. 

OeneroJ  provision 

Amendment  No.  87:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

DEPASTMXNT    OF   THE    INTEaiOB 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Amendment  No.  68:  Inserts  heading  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  69— Education  and  wel- 
fare services:  Appropriates  an  additional 
$760,000  as  proposed   by   the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  70 — Revolving  fund  for 
loans:  Appropriates  $4,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  Saline  Water 
Amendment  No.  71— Salaries  and  ex- 
penses: Appropriates  $3,500,000  including 
$130,000  for  administration  and  coordina- 
tion Instead  of  $4,175,000  Including  $176,000 
for  administration  and  coordination  pro- 
posed b^  the  Senate. 

Sational  Park  Service 
Amendment  No.  72 — Management  and  pro- 
tection:   Appropriates  an  additional  $25,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  73 — Construction:  Appro- 
priates $2,250,000  Instead  of  $2,000,000  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $4,115,000  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

Office  of  Territories 
Amendment  No.  74 — Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands:  Appropriates  $200,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Geological  Survey 
Amendment    No.    76 — Surveys,    investiga- 
tions, and  research:    Appropriates  an   addi- 
tional $100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
Amendment  No  7r     S<Uaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates    $200,000    as    proposed    by    the 
House  Instead  of  $500,000   proposed  by   the 
Senate. 

DEPAHTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Offlce  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  77 — Area  redevelopment 
activities:  Restores  House  language  stricken 
by  the  Senate. 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
Amendment    No.    78:   Inserts    heading    as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  79 — Compliance  activities. 
Mexican  farm  labor  program:  Reported  in 
disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  80 — Salaries  and  expenses. 
Mexican  farm  labor  program:  Report  in  dis- 
agreement. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATS 

Administration  of  foreign  affairs 
Amendment  No.  81 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $1,950,000  as  proposed   by  the 
House  Instead  of  $2,768,112  as  proposed   by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  82 — Arms  control  and  dis- 
armament activities:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  83— United  States  Citi- 
zens Commission  on  NATO :  Reported  in  dis- 
agreement. 

Educational  exchange 
Amendments  Nos.   84  and  86 — Center  for 
Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  Between 
East    and    West:    Appropriate    $3,300,000    as 
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propoMd  by  tha  iSotiM  InctMd  of  $»MOfiOO 
as  propoMd  by  th*  8«ti«to  and  provide  that 
DO  part  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  tiaed 
to  p*y  any  individual  in  exoMs  of  $20,000  as 
propoaad  by  the  House  instead  of  $33,000  as 
propoMd  by  the  Senate. 

Preservation  of  ancient  Nubian  monuments 
Amendment  No  86 — Special  foreign  cur- 
rency program:  Appropriates  $4,000,000  for 
the  purchase  of  Egyptian  pounds  to  preserve 
monuments  in  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  Sudan  as  propoaed  by  the  Senate. 

Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration 

Amendment  No.  87:  Strikes  out  the 
$7,000,000  propoeed  by  the  Senate  for  contri- 
butions for  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee for  Etiropean  Migration.  The  conference 
committee  is  agreed  that  the  President  may 
use  contingency  funds  for  this  program 
M  he  may  determine. 

TRRAStntT    DEPARTMENT 

Bureau  of  Customs 
Amendment     No.    88 — Salaries    and    ez- 
pensee:      Appropriates    $676,000    instead    of 
$600,000  proposed  by  the  House  and  $750,000 
propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

LXOUjMTIVE    BRANCH 

' Senate 

Amendment  No.  89:  Inserts  heading  as 
propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  90 — Salaries,  officers  and 
employees:  Deletes  the  propKiaal  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  increase  the  basic  clerk  hire  allowance 
for  Senators. 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  91:  Inserts  heading  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amandmenta  Nos.  93  and  93— Furniture 
and  mlacellaneous;  Appropriated  $16,660  and 
$263,000,  respectively,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  94 — Senate  restaurants: 
Reported  in  disagreement. 

House  of  Representatives 

Amendment  No,  96:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  96 — Penalty  mail  costs: 
Reported  in  disagreement. 

CLAIMS    AND    JUDGMENTS 

Amendmente  Nos.  97  and  98;  Insert  docu- 
ment reference  and  appropriate  $37,860,905 
as  propoeed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $36.- 
640,637  as  proposed  by   the  House. 
Albert  Thomas. 
Michael  J.  Kirwan, 
Clarence  Cannon. 
Ben  F.  Jensen 

(with  reservations), 
John  Tabex 

(with  reservations) , 
Managers  On  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
9169)  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report.  j  | 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mi'.  Speaker.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  conference  re- 
port, and  I  refer  especially  to  the  para- 
graph on  page  80.  under  the  title  of 
'Preservation  of  Ancient  Nubian  Monu- 
ments— Special  Foreign  Currency  Pro- 
gram": II 

For  ptirchase  of  Egyptian  pounds  which 
accrue  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
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Development  and  AssUtance  Act  of  19M.  m 
amended  (7  U,8.C.  1704),  for  the  purposM 
authorlaed  by  section  104 (k)  of  that  Act, 
$4,000,000  to  remain  avalUble  untu  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  mind  that  appro- 
priation is  not  covered  by  the  statute  on 
which  it  is  based.  When  we  went  over 
there — to  the  conference — and  marked 
it  up,  I  understood  it  was  to  be  brought 
back  for  a  separate  vote.  I  did  not  hear 
anything  else  or  any  talk  except  that 
they  were  going  to  knock  off  a  couple  of 
words:  "to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  I  should  read 
section  104 (k)  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
amendment: 

To  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and 
disseminate  scientific  and  technological  in- 
formation and  to  conduct  and  support  scien- 
tiflc  activities  overseas  including  programs 
and  projects  of  scientific  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  countries 
such  as  coordinated  research  against  diseases 
common  to  all  mankind  or  unique  to 
individual  regions  of  the  globe.  No  foreign 
currency  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section  unless  specific  appropriations 
be  made  therefor. 

To  my  mind,  this  authorization  was 
not  covered  by  the  language  of  section 
104<k).  In  my  opinion,  it  does  not  in- 
clude the  sort  of  operation  that  is  men- 
tioned here.  It  does  not  have  proper 
authority  for  an  appropriation  of  this 
character.  It  does  not  authorize  pur- 
chase of  currency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  covers  what 
I  had  in  mind. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
Speaker  on  this  item. 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  disagree  with  our  able  and  distin- 
guished citizen  and  Member  of  this 
House,  the  Honorable  John  Taber.  He 
has  been  here  a  long  time  and  is  really 
an  outstanding  Member  and  I  want  to 
give  him  due  credit.  But  may  I  respect- 
fully say  that  as  much  as  I  admire  our 
distinguished  friend  he  has  stated  a  per- 
fect case  in  favor  of  this  item.  Let  me 
fiist  call  the  attention  of  the  Speaker  to 
the  exact  language  on  page  30  of  the  bill: 
For  pxirchase  of  Egyptian  pounds  which 
accrue  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704),  for  the  purposes 
authorized  by  section  104(k)  of  that  act, 
$4  million  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Let  US  see  what  104(k)  says: 

To  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and 
disseminate  scientific  and  technological  in- 
formation— 

That  is  exactly  what  you  are  doing 
here. 

conduct  and  support  scientific  activities 
overseas — 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  more  definite 
could  that  be? 

cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  such  as  coordinated  re- 
search— 

And  so  forth. 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  language  i«  very 
definite  and  it  certainly  covers  thi$  like 
a  blanket. 

I  cannot  see  any  escape  from  it. 

Is  that  all,  now,  Mr.  Speaker?  May  I 
read  to  the  Chair  section  502(c)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended : 

It  Is  the  eense  of  the  Congress  that  prompt 
and  careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  participation  by  the  United  Stotes  in  an 
internationally  financed  program  which 
would  uUlize — 

What? 

foreign   currencies   available   to   the  United 

States — 


To  do  what? 

to  preserve  the  great  cultural  monuments 
of  the  Upper  NUe. 

Can  it  be  any  more  specific  than  that? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
our  able  and  distinguished  friend's  point 
of  order  should  be  oveiruled. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Chair  will  permit,  the  point  on  which 
this  question  is  to  be  determined  is  the 
authority  in  section  104  (k).  There  is 
nothing  there  that  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation for  the  purchase  of  Egyptian 
pounds.  That  is  what  this  appropria- 
tion is  made  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order  very  briefiy? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  rescue  mission  and  does  not  conform 
on  that  basis  to  the  language  in  104 (k) 
of  the  code. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  have  anything  further 
to  say? 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  aU,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK).  The  Chair  is  prepared  to 
rule. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  makes 
a  point  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment on  page  30,  which  reads  as  follows : 

For  the  pvu-chase  of  EgypUan  pounds 
which  accrue  under  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  for  the  purposes  author- 
ized by  section  104 (k)  of  that  Act.  $4  mil- 
lion to  remain  available  until  expended. 

The  Chair  has  carefully  studied  the 
provisions  of  section  104  (k),  the  organic 
law,  which  includes  among  other  things: 

To  promote  and  support  programs  of 
medical  and  scientific  research,  cultural  and 
educational  development,  health,  nutrition, 
and  sanitation:  Provided,  That  foreign  cur- 
rencies shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  (in  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise made  available  for  such  purposes)  only 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from 
time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts: 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  adopt  latitude,  and  will  enter- 
tain the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  has  to 
ask  appropriations  for  agriculture,  do  I 
understand  this  is  to  be  charged  up  to 
the  expense  of  the  agricultural  program? 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  Chair  to  deter- 
mine what  the  appropriation  is  for. 
The  Chair  is  passing  on  the  point  of 
order. 

Continuing  what  the  Chair  has  said, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  sec- 
tion 104(k)  justifies  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report,  and  the 
Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
reserve  a  point  of  order  against  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  ground  that  it  con- 
tains appropriations  which  are  not  au- 
thorized by  law  and  which  go  beyond 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendments.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  what  this  does 
to  the  mass  transit  program,  the  area 
redevelopment  program,  the  open  space 
program,  and  the  low-rent  demonstra- 
tion projects. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  In  my  humble  judg- 
ment, what  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to 
make  these  four  programs  work,  and 
there  is  not  one  thing  in  the  conference 
report  that  will  have  any  effect  in  the 
direction  of  not  making  them  work.  We 
are  trying  to  help  you  make  them  work. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Will  the  gentleman  ad- 
vise me  what  appropriations  are  made 
in  the  conference  report?  I  would  like 
to  have  this  information  for  the  Record 
because  we  are  voting  on  a  bill  now  that 
as  of  this  point  we  know  very  little 
about. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Let  us  take  the  first 
Item  you  mentioned,  your  area  re- 
development program.  That  is  the  first 
one  in  the  bill  here.  What  we  do  is  to 
supply  every  penny  of  cash  that  the 
agency  asked  for  in  loans  and  grants. 
Then,  when  it  comes  to  administrative 
expenses,  those  two  items  were  raised  in 
the  committee  of  conference.  May  I 
state  to  my  distinguished  friend  that 
there  were  either  9  or  10  Members  rep- 
resenting the  other  body  in  conference 
and  the  vote  was  unanimous.  So  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  try  to  hurt  the  pro- 
gram. We  are  trying  to  make  it  work. 
Every  penny  that  they  ask  for  is  in  the 
bill  for  loans  and  grants. 

Mr.  VANIK.  In  other  words,  includ- 
ing the  four  items  of  the  mass  transit 
program  and  the  area  redevelopment 
program,  the  open  space  program  and 
the  low  rent  demonstration  projects' 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Ko.  The  low  rent 
demonstration  program  is  authorized  at 
$5  million.  There  is  no  year  limit  on  it. 
For  the  first  year,  we  put  $2  million  in 
and  we  suggested  to  the  other  body  in 
conference,  if  they  thought  it  ought  to 
be  raised,  we  would  raise  it  to  whatever 
amount  they  thought.  So  it  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  everybody,  with 
not  one  dissenting  vote,  that  the  $2  mil- 
lion was  all  they  could  use  in  the  first 
3rear.  Bear  in  mind,  this  is  not  a  1-year 
program.  This  is  a  no-year  limit 
program. 

Mr.  VANIK.  But  the  funds  you  are 
allocating  are  limited  to  about  what  you 
expect  1  year's  needs  would  be? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  they  need  any 
more  than  that,  they  can  come  back  in 


January  and  I  give  my  friends  the  as- 
surance that  they  will  get  what  they 
think  they  will  need. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  will  say  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas,  I  think  we  are  boxed 
in  on  this  one  and  on  that  basis,  and 
with  the  gentleman's  explanation,  I 
withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
point  of  order  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
take  a  very  few  minutes— I  know  my 
colleagues  are  tired,  but  i  want  to  rive 
them  every  bit  of  information  I  have  and 
if  they  want  something  that  is  beyond 
what  knowledge  I  may  have  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  rest  of  us  are  here  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  supply  it. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  dollar  marks. 
When  this  bill   left  the  House   it  was 
trimmed  down  through  points  of  order 
and  through  what  we  did  here  to  about 
$600  million.    It  went  to  the  other  body 
and  they  added  about  35  new  amend- 
ments.   Now  let  me  explain  this.    What 
they  added  was  the  result  of  laws  this 
body  helped  to  pass,  namely,  in  the  way 
of  new  legislation.    The  House  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  and  pass 
upon  them  in  supplemental  money  re- 
quests because  they  were  sent  to  the 
other   body   after   the   bill   passed   the 
House.    There  is  not  one  item  as  I  recall 
here  that  the  House  has  ever  turned 
down.    The  other  body  added  about  $283 
million  to  finance  those   amendments. 
Your  conferees  agreed  and  reduced  that, 
amount  by  roughly  10  percent.    It  was  a 
cut  of  10  percent,  but  bear  in  mind  that 
70  percent  or  over  $200  million  of  that 
$283  million  was  in  two  items.     What 
were  they?    They  were  for  payments  to 
school  districts  and  for  construction  in 
the  impacted  school  areas.    But  let  me 
say  this,  there  have  never  been  any^  two 
items  more  popular  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
call. 

The  remaining  items  were  smaller  in 
dollar  amounts. 

What  it  adds  up  to,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  we  are  bringing  back  21  or  22 
amendments  in  disagreement.  How 
many  of  those  21  or  22  amendments  are 
actually  in  disagreement?  How  many? 
One.  only  one;  and  we  are  going  to  ask 
you  for  a  separate  vote  on  it. 

Do  you  know  how  much  money  Is  in- 
volved in  that  amendment?  There  is  not 
a  dollar  in  it;  it  is  purely  language,  a 
postal  frank  matter  that  concerns  the 
other  body  and  our  own. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  What  the  gentleman  is 
sajring  to  the  House  is  this:  You  have 
passed  the  legislation,  now  then  you  have 
got  to  face  up  to  it  and  pay  the  bill,  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  cannot  disagree 
with  my  able  friend  too  strongly.  We  all 
did  it. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  For  upward  of  10 
years  the  United  States  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee for  Eiu-opean  Migration.    This  year 
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the  statutory  provision  for  that  member- 
ship  was  taken  out  of  the  mutual  as- 
sistance bill  and  dealt  with  in  special  leg- 
islation wiiich  waa  not  enacted  into  law 
The  Senate,  however,  wrote  a  provision 
in  the  measiu-e  now  under  consideraUon 
for  our  participation  in  this  program 
I  understand  from  the  very  hasty  glance 
I  had  at  the  report  that  this  item  was  de- 
leted from  the  bill.  Does  that  mean  that 
funds  are  not  available  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  its  participation  in 
this  very  worthwhile  operation? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  is  out;  the  gen- 
tleman is  right.  There  are  many  barrels 
with  cash  available  to  finance  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Where  are  the  bar- 
rels? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  There  is  one  small 
one  which  contains  only  $275  million, 
the  so-called  contingency  fund  under  the 
foreign  assistance  program. 

Mr.  WALTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  at  that  point,  as  I  understand,  that 
fund  is  available  only  for  emergency 
situations,  and  certainly  where  legisla- 
tion has  been  provided  no  emergency 
exists. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  placed  it  in  the  re- 
port and  we  suggested  to  the  administra- 
tion that  they  use  those  funds  if  they 
saw  fit  to  do  so,  if  they  needed  them. 
There  they  were,  and  we  attempted  to 
say,  go  ahead  and  spend  what  funds  you 
have. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Who  ia  meant  by 
"they"?  The  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    The  administration. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  OrossL 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
First  of  all,  is  my  understanding  cor- 
rect that  the  language  which  would  have 
given  the  employees  of  the  Senate  a  pay 
increase  was  stricken  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  that  deserves 
some  clarification.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
We  suggested  to  our  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  that  we  did  not  want  to  dis- 
rupt the  comity  that  exists  between  the 
two  bodies.  We  suggested  that  perhaps 
some  of  the  Members  on  the  House  side 
were  not  too  happy  over  some  treatment 
they  received  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol. 

They  disagreed  with  that  statement. 
We  said,  "Now.  here  is  some  language 
we  want  to  put  in  tiiia  bill."  The  gen- 
tleman knows  what  the  language  is,  and 
the  House  does  too.  It  was  language  pro- 
posed by  the  legislative  committee  on 
some  other  matters.  They  said  that  it 
was  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  We  said. 
"We  agree,  but  we  will  take  it  back  to 
our  body  and  run  the  risk  of  having  it 
raised."  Someone  said.  "Well,  we  would 
rather  withdraw  the  item  of  $537,000." 
We  suggested  to  them  "If  that  is  your 
choice  you  write  your  own  ticket;  we  are 
not  going  to  disrupt  the  harmony  that 
exists.  We  will  withdraw  ours."  We 
said  we  would  withdraw  ours. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  genUeman  wiU 
yield,  I  am  not  concerned  with  any  fur- 
ther history.  The  Senate  provision  is  out 
of  the  bill,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  am  in  charge  of  a 
subc(Hnmittee  myself,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  I  would 
trust  more  than  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  was  a  lawyer  when  I  came 
here.   I  am  not  a  farmer  yet. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Still  one  of  the  best 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  am  asking  this 
question,  not  being  a  farmer.  I  have  had 
problems  in  the  last  2  or  3  weeks.  The 
White  House,  I  am  told,  is  insisting  that 
the  Congress  cut  down  the  cost  of  the 
farm  program.  In  my  judgment,  its  at- 
titude is  going  to  result  in  more  and 
more  costs.  I  made  this  clear  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. I  want  to  read  from  the  Sen- 
ate report,  and  I  understand  the  con- 
ference group  has  gone  along  with  it: 

Preservation  of  ancient  Nubian  monu- 
ments (special  foreign  currency  program). 
For  this  item,  the  committee  recommends 
the  full  budget  request  of  94  million  to  carry 
out  the  President's  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  preservation  of  ancient  monu- 
ments In  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the 
Sudan. 

ITiey  are  building  a  dam:  they  are 
flooding  the  area,  and  we  are  picking  up 
the  check  for  saving  the  monuments, 
and  we  are  charging  it  up  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmers.  In  my  office  I  have  a  lot 
of  statements  whereby  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  are  complaining  about  the 
cost  of  agriculture. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman.  Is  this  to  be 
charged  up  once  ugain  to  the  American 
fanners? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  do  not  think  so,  I 
may  say  to  the  gentleman.  You  will 
recall  there  are  literally  thousands  and 
thousands  of  towns  over  there.  You  will 
recall  further  we  have  a  lot  of  surplus 
commodities  in  our  warehouses  and  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman what  his  interpretation  of  the 
word  "purchase"  is.  Let  us  get  tech- 
nical. What  is  the  meaning  of  that 
word? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  knows 
the  facts  and  I  know  them  too.  We  ap- 
propriate, they  have  to  go  to  the  Treas- 
ury, and  it  is  taking  out  of  one  pocket 
and  putting  into  the  other. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "purchase"? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  means  what  the 
gentleman  thinks  It  does. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  "THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  as  to  an  item. 
In  checking  over  the  conference  report 
I  find  at  the  time  I  made  my  point  of 
order  nothing  was  said  about  the  fact 
that  the  mass  transit  program  was  re- 
duced from  a  $75  million  program  to  a 
$42,500,000  program.  The  gentleman  as- 
sured me  that  these  programs  would  be 
substantially  in  accordance  with  what 
the  legislative  committee  recommended. 
Mr.  "THOMAS.  Again  we  submitted  to 
our  conferees  in  the  other  body  this  sug- 
gestion: We  said  that  these  two  items 
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have  been  cut.  You  have  lots  of  grants 
in  there.  I  believe  it  was  $50  million  for 
loans  and  $25  million  for  grants. 

Mr.  VANIK.    That  was  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes.  They  could  not 
possibly  spend  it.  They  had  no  plans. 
They  had  no  miles  and  regulations.  "The 
only  specific  thing  in  the  act  was  that 
as  far  as  the  grant  money  is  concerned 
such  grants  shall  not  be  used  for  major 
long-term  capital  improvement.  They 
could  not  make  grants  to  a  private  cor- 
poration for  a  product,  namely,  equip- 
ment, and  integrate  it  into  a  private  sys- 
tem like  the  District  of  Columbia  has. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  the  gentleman 
we  suggested  to  them  that  if  they 
thought  this  figure  was  too  low  and  if 
they  needed  more,  name  it,  and  we  will 
help  them. 

Mr.  VANIK.    WUl  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  legislative  act  had 
already  been  determined  by  the  House 
and  it  had  already  decided  that  this 
program  would  be  a  $75  million  program. 
Mr.  THOMAS.  The  people  who  ad- 
minister it  had  no  positive  ideas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  make  this  sug- 
gestion? We  will  invite  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  down  to  the 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent Offices  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  when  we  meet  in  January, 
and  we  will  ask  the  gentleman  and  the 
Administrator,  Mr.  Weaver,  who  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  ablest  men  that  ever 
filled  that  job,  and  if  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  will  agree  with  the 
Administrator  on  this  program,  what- 
ever the  gentleman  says  is  needed,  it  will 
be  in  there. 
Is  that  fair  enough? 
Mr.  VANIK.  Can  we  count  on  the 
assurance  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
Mr.  THOMAS.  All  right;  I  will  give  it 
to  you. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man has  said  that  there  are  no  items  in 
this  bill  as  it  has  come  back  here  for 
action  by  the  House  that  have  ever  been 

turned  down 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Turned  down  by  the 
House.  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  call  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention to  item  No.  83  which  provides 
$100,000  for  the  NATO  Advisory  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    There  is  one  excep- 
tion, and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  has  put  his  finger  on  it.    I  beg  the 
gentleman's  pardon. 
Mr.  BOW.    On  the  one  exception  I 

put  my  finger  on 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  had  no  budget  esti- 
mate, either,  and  we  cut  it  down  to 
what?  From  $122,000  to  $100,000,  and 
that  is  a  reappropriation — ^not  new 
money. 

Mr  BOW.  My  objection  to  that— and 
the  House  is  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  it.  and  I  hope  the  House  will  keep 
this  in  mind — is  that  this  very  item  was 
before  the  House  In  the  last  2  weeks. 


The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RooNEY  1 ,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  State,  the  Judiciary  and  related  agen- 
cies, decided  it  was  not  needed,  but  the 
other  body  put  it  in  our  bill.  We  went 
to  conference  and  the  other  body  agreed 
that  it  should  come  out.  "There  is  no 
estimate  for  it.  Now  it  is  back  in  here 
again  in  less  than  2  weeks.  It  has  been 
put  in  this  bill.  I  certainly  hope  that 
when  the  House  comes  to  a  vote  on  this 
disagreeing  amendment  that  it  will  vote 
with  its  committee,  with  the  House,  and 
WiU  vote  against  this  $100,000.  It  does 
not  seem  right  to  me  that  we  go  to  con- 
ference and  work  it  out  in  conference 
when  once  that  committee  prevails,  and 
within  2  weeks  we  find  the  same  item 
back  in  a  supplemental. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  right.  This  is  one  item  that  is 
back  here  on  which  the  House  has  worked 
its  will  and  has  supported  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rooney]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  "THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Nubian  monuments,  that 
item  was  not  considered  by  the  House. 
It  was  deleted,  was  it  not,  by  the  sub- 
committee which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  heads? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  said  "by  the  House." 
and  I  stay  by  that  language.  The  com- 
mittee unanimously  cut  it  out.  I  was  one 
who  voted  to  take  it  out.  Does  the 
gentlemen  from  Iowa  want  to  know  why 
we  agreed  to  this? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  It  not  true  that  this 
$4  million  is  but  the  foot  in  the  door, 
and  that  this  will  likely  cost  about  $70 
million? 

Mr.  "THOMAS.  I  hope  not.  It  could 
be  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  that  the  estimate 
of  the  total  cost  of  this  thing? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  "That  is  the  prospective 
cost  that  it  could  be  over  a  number  of 
years,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  anything 
approximating  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man about  the  increased  appropriation 
for  Uie  East- West  Cultural  Institute  in 
Hawaii.    Was  that  raised? 

Mr.  "THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  it  was  not  in- 
creased, but  it  was  decreased.  The  fig- 
vu-e  in  there  is  exactly  the  same  as  it 
was  when  it  left  the  House.  In  other 
words,  we  struck  out  the  increase  of 
$500,000  entered  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  "The  other  body  had  it 
up  to  $3.8  million. 

Mr.  "THOMAS.  They  receded.  We 
will  put  it  like  that.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  figure  as  when  it  left  the  House. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  shaU  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber]. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  amendment  No. 
19,  the  Office  of  Education,  Defense  Edu- 
cational Activities.  "There  was  a  Senate 
amendment  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  bill  this  year. 
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Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  the  item  that 
my  colleague,  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]  has  just  discussed. 

Mr.  TABER.     No,  I  believe  it  is  not. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.    This  is  the  second  one. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  In  the  conference  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  on  the 
HEW-Labor  appropriation  bill  this  item 
was  deleted.  This  is  another  item  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  turned 
down  during  this  current  session  and  it 
is  back  here  again  to  face  us  in  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  Uke  to  call  attention  to 
amendments  25  and  87.  the  first  amend- 
ment having  to  do  with  assistance  to 
refugees  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
second  to  European  migration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  report  of  the  conferees  suggest- 
ing that  these  items  be  taken  from  the 
contingency  fund  for  the  mutual  se- 
cvirity  program  perhaps  fails  to  under- 
stand the  reason  for  the  contingency 
tund.  The  contingency  fund  is  to  be 
used  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  items  which  are  unforeseen 
at  the  time  the  money  is  appropriated 
and  items  which  are  important  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  And  I 
think  I  almost  quote  from  the  law,  that 
It  is  not  to  be  used,  as  I  understand,  as 
a  convenient  receptacle  for  items  which 
cannot  be  agreed  upon  by  conferees. 

I  am  afraid  that  these  two  items  being 
disposed  of  as  they  are  at  least  violate 
the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law 
which  was  passed  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  my  friend  that  I  cannot  disagree  with 
him  too  much.  There  is  not  any  money 
in  the  bill  for  either  of  the  two  items; 
that  is.  our  language  is  not  mandatory. 
We  are  not  asking  the  Chief  Executive  to 
do  anything  illegal.    We  let  it  go  at  that. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
conferees  actually  to  dictate  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive, or  to  do  anything  in  any  manner 
except  to  be  permissive,  which  right  he 
already  had  by  law.  anjrway. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  I  may  return 
for  a  moment  to  the  Nubian  affair,  is  it 
a  fact  that  the  money  which  will  be  used 
for  that,  instead  of  being  the  available 
funds  in  Egyptian  pounds  will  come 
from  American  dollars;  is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Will  the  gentle- 
man justify  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  so  much  of  Egyptian  pounds? 


Mr.  THOMAS.  The  law  is  clearly  de- 
fined that  when  these  foreign  curren- 
cies are  in  the  Treasury,  before  we  can 
get  them  out,  we  must  take  the  cash  and 
go  over  there  and  pay  them,  so  that  we 
are  taking  the  fvmds  out  of  one  pocket 
and  putting  it  into  another. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  So,  having  ob- 
tained Egyptian  pounds,  we  are  buying 
our  money  once  again  all  over  again? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  And  paying  ourselves 
with  our  own  money. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  con- 
ferees at  this  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Good.     Keep  talking. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  we  cannot  all  agree  on  every- 
thing, but  I  believe  w?  can  all  agree  that 
the  conferees  have  endeavored  to  do  a 
good  job.  I  am  certain  that  all  Members 
would  agree  at  this  time  on  one  thing, 
and  that  is  that  our  Speaker  pro  tempwre 
and  our  acting  majority  leader  [  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACKl,  respectively,  the  gentlemen 
from  Massachusetts  and  Oklahoma, 
have  each  done  a  wonderful  job  durinj 
the  absence  of  our  great  Siieaker,  Sai«c 
Rayburn. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  my  beloved  friend  from  Iowa,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certain- 
ly do  not  want  this  session  to  come  to  a 
close  feeling  that  this  conference  report 
comes  back  to  the  floor  with  unanimous 
approval  of  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee;  because  certainly 
that  is  not  the  case. 

The  facts  are  that  this  supplemental 
bill  is  possibly  the  greatest  fraud  that  I 
have  seen  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  House  which  has  been  imposed  on 
the  taxpayers  of  America.  There  are  a 
few  items  in  this  bill  that  are  justified 
but,  generally  speaking,  most  of  the 
items  in  this  bill  should  never  have  come 
to  the  Congress  as  supplemental  budget 
requests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  this  Congress 
starts  stopping  this  kind  of  business,  one 
of  these  fine  days  the  Congress  might 
just  as  well  throw  up  its  hands  and  go 
home  before  it  even  gets  started,  because 
we  have  a  terribly  contagious  disease 
that  has  infected  most  of  the  agency 
heads  in  this  Government  of  ours.  They 
bring  up  a  budget  request  in  the  regular 
budget  and  we  cut  them  a  little,  possibly 
a  couple  of  percent  on  an  average,  and 
then  they  keep  spending  as  though  they 
had  all  the  money  in  the  world;  and 
then  soon,  in  this  instance  before  this 
session  of  Congress  was  45  days  old, 
budget  requests  for  so-called  supple- 
mentals  were  sent  to  this  House  in  the 
amount  of  over  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  along  with  many  other 
Members  of  this  House,  have  made  great 
protest  against  any  such  action,  but  with 
little  effect.  However,  I  hope  we  will 
get  a  lot  more  recruits  when  the  next 
session  of  Congress  convenes.  Please  let 
us  try  to  stop  this  kind  of  business.   Un- 


less we  do,  pretty  soon  this  gang  that  is 
spending  us  into  bankruptcy  will  ruin 
America  and  there  v.  ill  be  no  reason  for 
the  Congress  to  ever  convene  again. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  wish  to  thank  our 
able  friend  from  Iowa  for  his  observation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  I  had  my  choice, 
I  would  select  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
to  head  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
history  shows  that  for  15  years  we  had  a 
supplemental  subcommittee  which  took 
up  those  things  which  other  Subcommit- 
tees on  Appropriations  had  turned  down. 
After  15  years  it  developed  that  each  de- 
partment held  back  those  things  that 
they  could  not  get  through  the  regular 
subcommittees  for  the  supplemental 
group,  which  caiuiot  deal  with  all  the 
background.  Not  only  that,  but  what- 
ever was  turned  down  through  the  regu- 
lar procedure  they  carried  on  an  appel- 
late basis  to  the  supplemental  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  should  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  permission  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  that  nobody  could  do  a  better  job 
than  he  has  done,  but  nobody  can  handle 
this  situation.  I  hope  and  I  trust  that 
next  year  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  have  the  courage  to  leave  these  mat- 
ters in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  the 
whole  background,  because  once  again 
we  have  had  demonstrated  that  what- 
ever they  do  not  get  in  one  place  they 
go  to  a  new  group  and  get  approved. 

I  wish  to  repeat,  if  I  could  name  the 
members  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
riations  Subcommittee  I  would  name 
every  man  on  it.  There  are  none  finer 
in  Congress.  But  nobody  can  handle 
the  job,  and  tonight  the  conference  re- 
port demonstrates  that  fact. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I.  as  a  longtime  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
would  not  have  anyone  as  chairman  of 
the  deficiency  subcommittee  other  than 
the  distinguished  and  capable  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas! .  You 
can  be  sure  when  Mr.  Thomas  goes  to 
conference  with  the  other  body  he  is 
going  to  do  his  best  to  uphold  the  will 
of  the  House.  So.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  can- 
not agree  with  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  When 
we  get  into  conference,  we  are  confronted 
with  situations  where  it  is  a  matter  of 
give  and  take  and  I  would  place  my 
faith  in  the  hands  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  and 
I  mean  this  sincerely. 

Mr.  WHI'l'lTiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHrrrEN.  I  do  not  want  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  to 
outdo  me  as  to  my  good  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  If  I  did  not 
make  it  clear,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
now.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
the  gentleman,  and  while  I  do  not  think 
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I  have  to  prove  it.  if  I  had  to  prove  it.  if 
I  had  the  privilege  of  nominating  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
the  one  I  would  nominate. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  My  colleague  from 
Mississippi  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  parUamentary  procedure,  is  a  motion 
to  recommit  at  this  point  in  order? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  A  mo- 
tion to  recommit  is  not  in  order  until 
after  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Mr.  CONTB.    I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  very  brief,  but 
let  me  see  if  I  get  this  straight.  This  bill 
is  how  much  above  the  House  figure  and 
what  Is  the  total  cost  to  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Total  appropriations 
in  the  conference  bill,  includmg  about 
$202  million  of  direct  appropriations  to 
replace  back-door  financing,  is  about 
$1,126  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  billion,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  million  dollars,  and 
this  is  the  first  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  and  it  comes  less  than  3  months  after 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  THOMAS.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Have  we  passed  a  defi- 
ciency appropriation  bill,  if  I  may  ask 
the  gentleman,  in  his  memory — have  we 
passed  a  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
previously  before  the  Congress  adjourned 
at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  is  the  usual  and 
common  practice,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  pass  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But.  certainly  not  in  this 
amount. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Congress  has  stayed 
on  the  Job  and  worked  longer  this  year 
than  usual.  This  is  the  most  modest 
one  that  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time,  if 
I  remwnber  correctly,  aside,  of  course, 
from  correcting  back-door  spending  and 
new  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Is  the  most  modest 
deficiency  appropriation  bill  and  it  calls 
for  more  than  $1  billion  dollars?  Let 
the  record  show  that  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Sometimes  there  are 
bills  with  tremendous  items  Involving 
large  sxuns  in  one  item  instead  of  having 
100  or  125  items  totaling  $1  billion.  One 
item  could  involve  that  amount  of 
money.  Suppose  it  was  national  de- 
fense? This  bill  is  also  to  fund  a  num- 
ber of  newly  authorized  programs.  Let 
us  be  frank  with  ourselves.  This  was 
pointed  up  in  the  statements  made  ear- 
lief  by  our  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Halet].  out  friend,  the 
gentlemen  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
teh],  and  the  statement  of  our  venerable 
and  distinguished  friend,  Ben  Jknskn. 
We  passed  these  things  and  now  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Goverrunent  must 
seek  funds  to  do  the  Job  that  we  told 


them  to  do.  If  there  is  any  qviibble  over 
It,  I  will  take  my  part  of  the  blame. 

Mr.^ROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
mean_to  say  that  all  of  this  is  attrib- 
utable to  newly  authorized  programs? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that,  but  a  good  part  of  it  is.  As  I 
pomted  out  to  you  a  while  ago,  a  large 
part  of  the  total  increase  over  the  House 
bill  is  in  two  items  for  the  impacted 
school  area  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  brief  simimary  table  on 
the  bill: 

Budget     estimates      consid- 
ered  _  $1,  134.639.841 

BUI  as  passed  House 673,040,923 

Bill  as  passed  Senate 1,068,503,903 

Conference    amount 1,125,333,341 

Conference  amount  compared 
with: 

Bill  as  passed  Ho\ise -1-562.292.418 

Bill  as  passed  Senate +66. 829,  438 

Budget     estimates —9,306,500 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  pre- 
vious question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  CONTE.    I  am. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoNTE  moves  to  recommit  the  report 
with  Instructions  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  insist  upon  their  dis- 
agreement to  Senate  amendment  No.  86. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
the  Nubian  Monuments? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Is  the  motion  debat- 
able?   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  is  not 
debatable. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  amendment  No.  86 
be  read  by  the  Clerk. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  86 :  On  page  SO,  line 
1.  insert: 

"PBESERVATION    OT   ANCIENT  HUBUM 

SCONTTlfXNTS 

"(Special  foreign  currency  program) 

"For  purchase  of  Egyptian  pounds  which 
accrue  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1054.  as 
amended  (7  UjS.C.  1704),  for  the  piirposes 
authorized  by  section  104 (k)  of  that  Act, 
$4,000,000  to  remain  available  tmtll  ex- 
pended." 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  division. 

The  House  divided;  and  there  were — 
yeas  99,  nays  112. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  a  quorum  Is  not 
present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.] 
Two  hundred  and  forty  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  On  page  2,  line 
6,  Insert  the  following: 

"AOBICULTUSAL     stabilization     and    CONSBtVA- 
TION    SEEVICE 

"Emergency  conservation  measures 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Emergency 
conservation  measures'  to  be  used  tor  the 
same  purposes  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  fimds  appropriated  under  this 
head  In  the  Third  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1957,  and  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  1958,  including  necessary  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  $5,000,000,  to  remain 
available  untU  expended." 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tromas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  2  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAE^ER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  On  page  5, 
after  line  11,  insert  the  following: 

"OPERATIONS 

Tor  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration, including  not  to  exceed  $4,500,- 
000  for  technical  assistance,  as  authorized  by 
section  11  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
(Public  Law  87-27),  rent  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  $11,000,000:  Provided,  That  funds 
made  available  for  administrative  expenses  of 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  may  be  con- 
solidated into  a  single  expense  fund 
account." 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr^  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  In- 
sert: ^ 

"axea  kedevelopxent  Iosistano 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration,  including  not  to 
exceed  $3,375,000  for  technical  assistance  as 
authorized  by  section  11  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  (PubUc  Law  87-27).  not  to 
exceed  $40  million  for  public  facility  grants 
as  authorized  by  section  8  of  sttch  act,  not  to 
exceed  $122,500,000  for  loans  and  participa- 
tions as  authorized  bj  section  6  and  public 
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facility  loans  as  authorized  by  section  7  of 
such  act,  and  not  to  exceed  $4,875,000  for 
expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for  herein, 
including  rent  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  in  all, 
pursuant  to  authority  of  section  23  of  such 
act,  $170,750,000:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
this  appropriation  shall  be  used  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  in  connection  with  loans 
and  participations  financed  or  to  be  financed 
with  funds  borrowed  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  rer>ort  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  17:  On  page  7, 
after  line  13,  Insert  the  following: 

"PATMKNTS  TO   SCHOOL  DISTKICTS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Payments 
to  school  dUtricta',  $169,34«,00O:  Provided, 
That  this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  only 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  S.  2393,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  or  similar  legislation." 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Iflr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  17  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  BMca.  named  In  said  amendment  insert 
"$146,693,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  18:  On  page  7, 
after  line  18,  insert  the  following: 

"assistance    for    school    construction 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Assistance 
for  School  Construction',  Including  not  to 
exceed  $90,000  for  necessary  expenses  during 
the  cxirrent  fiscal  year  of  technical  services 
rendered  by  other  agencies,  $37,092,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  only 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  S.  2393,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress." 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  18  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  of  $37,092,000  named  In  said 
amendment,  insert  "$30,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  21 :  On  page  8, 
after  line  16,  Insert: 

"chronic  diseases  and  health  or  the 

AGED 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Chronic 
diseases  and  health  of  the  aged',  including 
carrying  out  section  316  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  $7,075,000:  and  in  addition, 
$2,000,000  to  be  transferred  from  the  appro- 
priation for  'Conununity  health  practice  and 
research'  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act.  1962: 
Provided,  That  $6,000,000  of  the  appropria- 
tions granted  under  this  head  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  allotments  and  payments  to 
States  pursuant  to  section  814(c)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  establishing 


and  maintaining  adequate  community  serv- 
ices for  the  chronically  ill  and  aged:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  any  State's  allotment  for 
general  health  purposes  under  section  314(c) 
of  such  Act  shall  also  be  available  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  State  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  adequate  community  services 
for  the  chronically  ill  and  aged:  Provided 
further.  That  this  paragraph  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  upon  the  enactment  into  law  of 
H.R.    4998,   Eighty-seventh   Congress". 

Ml-.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  of  $7,076,000  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$7,000,000  ". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  22;  page  9,  after 
line  10,  Insert: 

"community  health  practice  and  research 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Commun- 
ity Health  Practice  and  Research'.  $400,000: 
Provided,  That  this  paragraph  shall  be  ef- 
fective only  upon  the  enactment  into  law  of 
H.R.  4998,  Eighty-seventh  Congress." 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  22  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  in  said  amendment  Insert 
"$375,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  Page  9,  line 
16,  insert: 

"hospital  construction  activities 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Hospital 
construction  activities',  for  grants  or  loans 
for  nursing  homes  under  part  Q  of  title  VI 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended,  $9,000,000:  Provided.  That  this 
paragraph  shall  become  effective  only  upon 
the  enactment  Into  law  of  H.R.  4998,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numt>ered  23  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  in  said  amendment  Insert 
"$8,500,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  37:  Page  12,  line 
21,  insert: 

"HOWARD  UNIVERSrrT 

"Plans  and  specifications 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Plans  and 

specifications',  including  a  hospital  building 

and  related  facilities,  as  authorized  by  law, 

$300,000  to  remain  available  until  expended." 


Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  27  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  in  said  amendment  insert 
•$250,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  34:  Page  14,  line  6. 

insert: 

"FUNDS    APPROPRIATED    TO     THE     PRESIDENT 

"DUaster  relief 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Disaster 
relief,  $15,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Proridcd,  That  not  to  exceed  3 
per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall  be 
available  for  adminlatratlTe  expenses." 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  34  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  44:  Page  17.  line  8. 

insert: 

"ADDITIONAL    COURT   PACILITIXS 

"For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  provide,  directly  or  indirectly, 
additional  space,  facilities  and  courtrooms 
for  the  Judiciary,  including  alterations  and 
extension  of  Oovemment-owned  buildings 
and  acquisition  of  additions  to  sites  of  such 
buildings:  rents;  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment; repair  and  alteration  of  rented  space; 
moving  Government  agencies  In  connection 
with  the  assignment  and  transfer  of  space; 
preliminary  planning;  preparation  of  draw- 
ings and  specifications  by  contract  or  other- 
wise; and  administrative  expenses;  $3^0,- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  expended." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  iU  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  44  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  in  said  amendment  Insert 
"$2,500,000.' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  63:  Page  19,  line  7. 

Insert: 

"MASS    TRANSPORTATION    DEMONSTRATION 
GRANTS 

"For  administrative  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  grants  for  mass  transportation 
demonstration  projects,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 103(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (43  U.8.C.  1463;  76  SUt.  166). 
$60,000." 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
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the  Senate  numbered  62  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert: 

"For  necessary  expenses  In  connection  with 
loans  including  purchase  of  securities  and 
obligations  in  connection  with  mass  trans- 
portation facilities,  as  authorized  by  clause 
(2)  of  section  2(n(a)  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955.  as  amended,  and  grants  in 
connection  with  mass  transportation  demon- 
stration projects,  as  authorised  by  section 
103(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed, including  not  to  exceed  $157,500  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  $42,500,000:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
used  for  adminietratlve  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  loans  Including  the  purchase  of 
securities  and  obligations  which  are  to  be 
financed  with  funds  borrowed  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  grants  to  be  made 
requiring  payments  in  excess  of  the  amount 
herein  appropriated  therefor." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  64:  Page  19,  line 
14.  Insert  the  f olliowing : 

"open    SPACE    LAND 

"For  administrative  expenses  in  connection 
with  grants  to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  open- 
space  land  or  interests  therein,  and  with  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  public  bodies  (Including  the  imder- 
taklng  of  studies  and  publication  of  Infor- 
mation), as  authorized  by  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  (76  Stat.  183).  $126,000." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  dlsagreeauent  to  the  amendment  of 
tlie  Senate  nimibered  54  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert: 

"For  expenses  In  connection  with  grants 
to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  open-space  land 
or  InteresU  therein,  and  with  the  provision 
of  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
public  bodies  (izMludlng  the  imdertaUng  of 
studies  and  publication  of  Information). 
•35.000.000:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$110,000  may  be  Used  for  administrative  ex- 
penses and  technical  assistance,  and  no  part 
of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  In  connection  with 
granu  requiring  payments  in  excess  of  the 
amount  herein  appropriated  therefor." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  In 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  65:  On  page  31, 
line  3.  strike  out  "Low  Rent  Housing  Dem- 
onstration Programs". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  55  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment  In- 
■art: 

"LOW    income    housing    DEMONSTRATION    PRO- 
GRAMS 

"For  low  Income  housing  demonstration 
programs  pursuant  to  section  207  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961.  $2,000,000:  Provided, 
That  not  to  exoesd  $20,000  of  this  appropria- 


tion may  be  used  for  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  no  part  shall  be  used  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  in  connection  with 
contracts  to  make  grants  In  excess  of  the 
amount  herein  appropriated  therefor." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  62:  On  page  22. 
line  13.  insert: 

"land  ACQUISITION   AND  CONSTRUCTION 

"For  necessary  expenses  for  the  National 
Capital  Transfwrtatlon  Agency  for  acquisi- 
tion of  land,  or  Interests  therein,  and  for  in- 
cidental construction,  for  transit  facilities,  as 
authorized  by  law  $2,550,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided,  That  this 
paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon  the 
enactment  into  law  of  S.  2397,  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  or  similar  legislation,  authorizing 
said  agency  to  carry  out  part  1  of  Its  transit 
development  program." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  62  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  in 
lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amendment 
insert  "$1,000,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
di-sagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  67;  Page  34.  below 
line  17  Insert 

"GENERAL    PROVISION 

"Section  206  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1944  (5  U.S.C.  16a),  Is 
amended  by  inserting  '(a)'  after  'Sec.  206' 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"'(b)  In  all  cases  in  which  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States  oaths 
are  authorized  or  required  to  be  adminis- 
tered, such  oaths  may  be  administered  by 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.'  " 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  67  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wiU  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  79;  Page  28,  below 
line  1  insert: 

"COMPLIANCE   activities,    MEXICAN   FARM 
LABOR     PROGRAM 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Compliance 
activities,  Mexican  farm  labor  program', 
$429.000 :  Provided.  That  this  paragraph  shall 
be  effective  only  upon  the  enactment  Into 
law  of  HJR.  2010.  Eighty -seventh  Congress." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  79  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  80:  Page  28.  line  8: 

"SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  MEXICAN  PARM  LABOR 
PROGRAM 

•Tor  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses.  Mexican  farm  labor  program'. 
$594,000.  to  be  derived  from  the  Farm  labor 
supply  revolving  fimd:  Provided,  That  this 
paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon  the 
enactment  into  law  of  HJl.  2010.  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  80  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  82:  Pase  28  line 
20.  Insert: 

"ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  ACTIVITIES 

"For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  for  arms  control  and  disarmament 
acUvities,  as  authorized  by  law  $1,000,000: 
Provided,  That  this  paragraph  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  upon  the  enactment  Into  law  of  S 
2180  or  H.R.  9118,  Eighty-seventh  Congress, 
or  similar  legislation." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  82  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  piV '"tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  ne^jt  a,mendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  88:  Page  29.  line  6,  in- 
sert: 

"UNITED  STATES  CITIZENS  COMMISSION  ON  NATO 

"Not  to  exceed  $122,000  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  this  head   In  the   Second 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1961.  shall  >< 
remain  available  imtil  June  30.  1962."' 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion.  • 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  83  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  in  said  amendment  insert 
"$100,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  In 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  94.  Page  32,  line  19,  in- 
sert: 

"SENATE    RESTAURANTS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Senate 
Restaurants'.  $25,000:  Provided,  That  the 
unobligated  balances  remaining  In  the  ap- 
propriations for  Senate  Restaurants,  fiscal 
years  1960  and  1961,  are  hereby  made  avail- 
able for  payment  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  for  deposit  In  the  special  deposit 
account  created  by  Public  Law  87-82,  ap- 
proved July  6.  1961." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement   to   the   amendment 
of   the    Senate    numbered    94    and    concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  95.  Page  33.  line  4,  Insert 
"For  payment  to  MoUle  M.  Brooks,  widow 
of  Overton  Brooks,  late  a  Representative 
from   the   State  of  Louisiana,  $22,500." 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  95  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  96.  Page  33,  line  13,  strike 
out: 

"penalty  maii.  costs 

"Funds  available  for  expenses  as  author- 
ized and  necessary  under  section  2  of  Public 
Law  286,  Eighty-third  Congress,  shall  be 
available  for  expenses,  as  now  authorized 
by  law,  of  delivery  to  postal  patrons  of  mall 
matter  under  congressional  frank." 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  Insist 
on  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  96. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  last  motion  that  we  are  going  to 
offer  and  on  this  motion,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi-.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  whatever  the 
business  is  may  be  read  again  so  that 
we  may  know  what  we  are  voting  on. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Clerk  will  read  the  Senate 
amendment  and  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  again  reported  Senate 
amendment  No.  96  and  the  motion  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  WUl  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  tell  us  what  is  involved  in  this? 
I  am  sure  there  are  quite  a  few  Mem- 
bers who  are  not  familiar  with  this. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
so  and  I  think  the  gentleman's  request 
is  a  very  timely  one.  This  matter  con- 
cerns this  body  and  the  other  body, 
and  refers  to  penalty  mail.  This. does 
not  require  one  additional  dollar,  but 
it  directs  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
use  their  own  funds  and  accept  the 
frank  for  mail  addressed  to  the  box 
holder.  Here  is  the  point  involved. 
We  all  use  the  frank,  some  more  and 
some  less.  I  think  it  is  a  grand  thing. 
It  seems  that  those  who  use  it  are  those 
who  usually  stay  here  the  longest.  My 
trouble  is.  perhaps,  that  I  do  not  use  it 
enough.  But  I  just  want  you  to  let  me 
give  you  the  benefit  of  my  experience, 
and  I  am  sure  that  that  experience  is 


going  to  coincide  exactly  with  yours. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  trouble  and 
expense  that  it  is  to  the  Members,  but  I 
am  talking  of  the  expense  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  handling  this  mall. 
You  will  send  out  a  batch  of  mail  of.  per- 
haps, 2,000  or  3.000  pieces.  Five  or  ten 
percent  of  that  mall  will  come  back  to 
you  because  of  a  wrong  address.  The 
Post  Office  Department  has  had  to  han- 
dle it.  It  has  cost  them  money  to  handle 
it  and  to  send  it  back.  You  correct  the 
address  and  you  send  the  mail  back 
again.  Again  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  to  handle  it  and  the  chances 
are  that  5  percent  or  10  percent  of  that 
batch  will  come  back,  and  the  same  thing 
happens  on  every  batch  of  big  mail  that 
you  send  out.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment will  have  to  handle  one  piece  of 
mail  not  once  and  not  twice  but  some- 
times three  times.  That  is  what  costs 
money.  This  box  holder  address  will 
absolutely  do  away  with  that.  I  sug- 
gest that  this  makes  sense  and  I  hope 
you  give  us  a  "yea"  vote  on  this  motion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This,  as  I  understand, 
is  the  free  mailing  privilege  for  Members 
of  Congress? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Exactly  like  you  have 
now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  send  mall  to  any  box  holder  or 
occupant  in  any  city  or  town  or  rural 
route?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  it  is  supposed 
to  be.  I  believe  some  officials  further 
down  the  line  decline  to  do  it.  This 
language  merely  urges  them  to  do  it 
again. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  WiU  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa  permit  me  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  a  member  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  GROSS.   Certainly. 

Mr.  GARY.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
rural  Members  have  it  now  and  do  not 
have  to  put  the  names  on  rural  mail? 
This  simply  extends  to  Members  repre- 
senting towns  and  cities  exactly  the 
same  privilege  that  now  is  enjoyed  by 
rural  Members? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  my  imder- 
standing  exactly. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Is  there  any  way  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  frank  by  Members 
of  Congress? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No;  I  think  it  encour- 
ages them  to  use  it. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  thinking  of  an 
incident  that  occurred  here  some  2  or 
3  years  ago  where  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress mailed  out  840.000  pieces  of  mail  in 
opposition  to  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
a  vote. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


REa»ORT  FROM  COMMITTEE  TO 
NOTIFY  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  your 
committee  appointed  to  join  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  to  inform  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Congress  is  ready  to 
adjourn,  and  to  ask  him  if  he  has  any 
further  communications  to  make  to  the 
Congress,  has  performed  that  duty.  The 
President  has  directed  us  to  say  that 
he  has  no  further  communication  to 
make  to  the  Congress. 


PROVISION  FOR  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
for  immediate  consideration  a  privileged 
Senate  resolution.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  55. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatit^es  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  shall  adjourn  on  Wednesday,  the 
27th  day  of  September  1961.  and  that  when 
they  adjourn  on  said  day  they  stand  ad- 
journed sine  die. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  case  the  privilege  is  not  given 
to  Members  to  vote  by  yea  and  nay  on 
this  particular  motion  will  it  not  be 
equally  possible  for  a  Member  of  the 
House  to  request  a  yea-and-nay  rote 
on  the  final  adjournment  of  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  an- 
swer to  that  is  in  the  affirmative;  the 
gentleman  can  submit  the  request. 

The  question  Is  on  ordering  the  pre- 
vious question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Andxrsxn  of 
Minnesota)  there  were — yeas  192,  nays 
6. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and 
make  the  point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  coimt.  [After  counting.l 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  provisions  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  are  ap- 
plicable to  both  Houses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  section  132  as  fol- 
lows: 

Except  In  time  of  war  or  during  a  national 
emergency  proclaimed  by  the  President,  the 
two  Houses  shall  adjourn  sine  die  not  later 
than  the  last  day  (Sundays  excepted)  In  the 
month  of  July  in  each  year  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  the  Congress. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  aware  that  we  have  a  state  of 
national  emergency,  and  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORITY     TO     SIGN     ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  54.  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  notwith- 
sUndlng  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
two  Houses,  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  or  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  au- 
thorized to  sign  enrolled  bUls  and  Joint  res- 
olutions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  enroUed. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to.  T 

A  motion  to  i*econsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will  we 
get  an  opportunity  to  vote  in  the  nega- 
tive? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  put  the  question. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  we 
cannot  hear  in  the  back  of  the  Chamber. 


SECOND  SESSION.   EIGHTY- 
SEVENTH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  144)  fixing  the  beginning  of 
the  2d  regular  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  second 
regular  session  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress shall  begin  at  noon  on  Wednesday. 
January   10.   1962. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  take  this  time  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement. 

Today  the  Cincinnati  Baseball  Club 
won  the  National  League  championship 
by  beating  Chicago  by  a  score  of  6  to  3. 
and  as  a  result  of  Pittsburgh  defeating 
Los  Angeles  this  evening  by  a  score  of 
8  too. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been  21  years  since 
Cincinnati  last  won  the  championship. 
Those  of  us  from  the  Queen  City,  of 
course,  welcome  these  results  with  great 
delight. 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Is  the  gentleman 
available  for  requests  for  tickets? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  I  will  make  an  an- 
nouncement following  my  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  ball 
club.  Bill  DeWitt,  and  Manager  Hutchin- 
son for  the  fine  job  they  did  this  year. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  all  of  you  who  in- 
tend to  attend  the  world  series  in  Cin- 
cinnati will  do  so.  You  will  be  cordially 
welcomed.  I  can  also  say  that  the  hos- 
pitality will  be  unequaled.  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  myself  have  not  a  ticket  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
as  a  former  Dodger  rooter,  this  is  all 
utterly  unimportant  to  me. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution  (H.*tles.  481)  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  House,  reports  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
made  to  the  Congress  piirsuant  to  the  Oov- 
ernment  Corporation  Control  Act  (81  IJJB.C. 
841  et  seq).  shall  be  printed  during  such 
adjoununent  as  House  dociunents  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 
the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  House, 
the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS.  AND  AP- 
POINT COMMISSIONS,  BOARDS, 
AND  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 
the  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of 
the  87th  Congress,  the  Speaker  be  au- 
thorized to  accept  resignations  and  to 
appoint  commissions,  boards,  and  com- 


mittees authorized  by  law  or  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members  of 
the  House  shall  have  the  privilege,  un- 
til the  last  edition  authorized  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  is  pub- 
lished, to  extend  and  revise  their  own 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  more  than  one  subject,  if  they  so  de- 
sire, and  may  also  include  therein  such 
short  quotations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  explain  or  complete  such  extensions 
of  remarks;  but  this  order  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  subject  matter  which  may 
have  occurred,  or  to  any  speech  de- 
livered, subsequent  to  the  adjournment 
of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTING  OF  REPORTS  FILED  BY 
INVESTIGATING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reports  filed 
with  the  Clerk  following  the  sine  die 
adjournment  by  committees  authorized 
by  the  House  to  conduct  investigations, 
may  be  printed  by  the  Clerk  as  reports 
of  the  87th  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  tothere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  BY  COM- 
MITTEE CHAIRMEN  AND  RANKING 
MINORITY  MEMBERS 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  chairmen  of 
all  the  standing  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees of  the  House  may  extend  their 
remarks  up  to  and  includingg  the  publi- 
cation of  the  last  Record  and  to  include 
a  summary  of  the  work  of  their  com- 
mittees; also  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  such  standing  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  may  have  the  same 
permission  to  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  a  summary,  if  they  desire, 
from  their  point  of  view,  separately  from 
that  of  the  chairman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


BUSINESS  WOMEN'S  WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Idaho  [Mrs.  Prosrl  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  175,- 
000  members  of  the  National  Federation 
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of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs.  Inc..  In  the  United  States  are 
now  making  preparations  for  their  an- 
nual observance  of  Business  Women's 
Week  from  October  1  through  7. 

Celebrating  the  42d  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  organization,  the 
observance  is  being  carried  out  with  the 
appropriate  theme.  "Womanpower — A 
Dimension  in  E>emocracy." 

During  the  event,  business  and  pro- 
fessional women  in  all  walks  of  life  will 
be  honored  throughout  the  coimtry  for 
their  services  in  their  community,  their 
State  and  their  Nation. 

Women  are  playing  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  America,  and  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
si>eak  for  a  sizable  segment  of  this 
womanpower. 

The  object  of  the  organization  is  to 
extend  opportimities  to  business  and 
professional  women  through  education 
along  lines  of  industrial,  scientific,  and 
vocational  activities,  and  to  foster  con- 
tacts between  women  in  this  country  and 
women  of  similar  Interests  abroad. 

The  organization's  3,500  clubs  have  as 
their  driving  force  the  development  of 
their  members  in  their  personal  stature 
as  individuals  and  as  leaders  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  their  communities. 
Members  also  actively  seek  to  promote 
global  understanding  throtigh  active 
contact  with  similar  women's  organi- 
zation's abroad. 

The  three  major  projects  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  this  year  are:  First,  a 
program  of  executive  training  for  women 
in  cooperation  with  leading  universities 
of  the  Nation;  second,  a  conference  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women  of  the 
Americas;  and  third,  pledge  of  $100,000 
to  construct  a  nurse  home  for  Free 
Chinese  Nurses  who  have  been  trained 
through  their  Chinese  nurses  projects. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  of  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs: 

The  support  of  organizatloiu  such  as  yours 
Is  important  to  the  realization  at  the  progress 
possible  to  us. 

Thus  Is  the  organization  helping  to 
build  a  new  dimension  in  democracy. 


OUR  REPUBLIC  FORM  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT PREVENTS  "MOBOCRACY" 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rousselot]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  23  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Roman  C.  PtjcinskiI  spoke  to 
our  fellow  Members  about  the  dangers 
of  "mobocracy."  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  thoughtful  remarks  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  made  at 
that  time.  He  is  to  be  complimented  for 
bringing  the  important  aspects  of  pro- 
tecting ourselves  against  "mobocracy"  or 
mob  rule  and  pointing  out  so  clearly 
how  our  republic  form  of  government 


in  effect  accomplishes  this  very  effec- 
tively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  years 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
as  to  what  kind  of  a  government  we 
really  have  In  this  country  and  the 
protection  that  it  offers  us  against  the 
extremes  of  mob  rule  on  the  one  hand 
and  dictatorial  forms  of  oppression  on 
the  other.  Because  discussion  on  this 
subject  is  extremely  healthy.  I  have 
taken  this  time  today  to  review  what 
many  fine  people  have  said  about  this 
in  the  past  and   are  saying  today. 

The  fact  is  that  we  do  have  a  republic 
form  of  government,  not  a  democracy. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve in  democratic  principles.  We  cer- 
tainly do.  and  we  practice  them.  But  by 
definition,  our  form  of  government  is  a 
republic.  Now  to  make  sure  that  we 
start  off  this  discussion  with  a  proper 
understanding  of  definitions,  let  me 
quote  from  Webster's  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary as  follows: 

Democracy:  Government  by  the  people; 
government  In  which  the  supreme  power  Is 
retained  by  the  people  and  exercised  •  •  • 
directly. 

Republic:  A  state  in  which  the  sovereign 
power  resides  in  a  certain  body  of  the  people 
(the  electorate),  and  Is  exercised  by  repre- 
sentatives elected  by,  and  (In  theory  at 
least)  responsible  to,  them;  a  common- 
wealth; also  the  form  of  government  by 
which  such  a  state  Is  governed.  The  term 
"republic"  is  used  to  designate  states  differ- 
ing widely  in  their  constitution.  Republic 
now  often  specifically  Implies  such  a  free 
popular  government  In  which  there  are  no 
classes  having  any  exclusive  political  privi- 
leges and  in  which  the  electorate  Includes  at 
least  the  great  body  of  adult  Inhabitants; 
under  constitutional  restrictions 

After  a  great  deal  of  trial  and  error 
on  the  part  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  we 
arrived  at  a  republic  form  of  government 
as  the  best  method  of  protecting  the 
freedoms  of  all  groups — large  and  small. 
Ben  Franklin,  as  he  came  out  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia on  September  17,  1787,  was  asked 
by  a  woman,  "Mr.  Franklin,  what  kind 
of  government  have  you  given  us?"  Mr. 
Franklin  replied,  "A  republic,  if  we  can 
keep  it"— (Henry  Butler  Allen,  "Meet 
Dr.  Franklin."  Franklin  Institute.  1943, 
Philadelphia,  page  118. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  was  given  by 
our  Founding  Fathers  to  the  matter  of 
whether  we  should  have  a  democracy  as 
a  form  of  government  or  a  republic. 
James  Madison  wrote  in  No.  10  of  the 
Federalist  Papers: 

Complaints  are  everywhere  heard  from  our 
most  considerate  and  virtuous  citizens, 
equally  the  friends  of  public  and  private 
faith,  and  of  public  and  personal  liberty,  that 
our  governments  are  too  unstable;  that  the 
public  good  is  disregarded  in  the  conflicts  of 
rival  parties;  and  that  measures  are  too  often 
decided,  not  according  to  the  rules  of  Justice, 
and  the  rights  of  the  minor  party,  but  by 
the  superior  force  of  an  Interested  and  over- 
bearing majority.  •  •  •  It  will  be  found.  In- 
deed, on  a  candid  review  of  our  slttiatlon. 
that  some  of  the  distresses  under  which  we 
labor,  have  been  erroneously  charged  on  the 
operation  of  our  governments;  but  it  will  be 
found,  at  the  same  time,  that  other  causes 
will  not  alone  account  for  many  of  our  heavi- 
est misfortunes;  and  particularly,  for  that 
prevaUlng  and  Increasing  distrust  of  public 


engagements,  and  alarm  for  private  rlgtxts, 
which  are  echoed  from  one  end  of  the  conti- 
nent to  the  other.  These  must  be  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  effects  of  the  unsteadiness  and 
injustice,  with  which  a  factious  spirit  has 
tainted  our  public  administrations. 

If  a  faction  consists  of  less  than  a  ma- 
jority, relief  is  supplied  by  the  repubUcan 
principle,  which  enables  the  majority  to  de- 
feat its  sinister  views,  by  regular  vote. 

A  pure  democracy,  by  which  I  mean  a  so- 
ciety consisting  of  a  small  number  of  citi- 
zens, who  assemble  and  administer  the  Oov- 
ernment  in  person,  can  admit  of  no  cure  from 
the  mischiefs  of  faction.  A  common  passion 
or  interest  will,  in  almost  every  case,  be  felt 
by  a  majority  of  the  whole:  a  communica- 
tion and  concert,  results  from  the  form  of 
government  itself;  and  there  is  nothing  to 
check  the  inducements  to  sacrifice  the  weak- 
er party,  or  an  obnoxious  individual. 

A  republic,  by  which  I  mean  a  government 
in  which  the  scheme  of  representation  takes 
place,  opens  a  different  prospect,  and  prom- 
ises the  cure  for  which  we  are  seeking. 

The  two  great  points  of  difference,  between 
a  democracy  and  a  republic,  are.  first,  the 
delegation  of  the  government.  In  the  latter, 
to  a  small  number  of  citlaens  elected  by  the 
rest;  secondly,  the  greater  number  of  citi- 
zens, and  greater  sphere  of  country,  over 
which  the  latter  may  be  extended. 

The  effect  of  the  first  difference  is.  on  the 
one  hand,  to  refine  and  enlarge  the  public 
views,  by  passing  them  through  the  medium 
of  a  choeen  body  of  citizens,  whose  wisdom 
may  best  discern  the  true  interest  of  their 
country,  and  whose  patriotism  and  love  of 
Justice,  will  be  least  likely  to  sacrifice  it  to 
temporary  or  partial  considerations. 

The  other  point  of  difference  is.  the  greater 
number  of  citizens,  and  extent  of  territory, 
which  may  be  brought  within  the  compass 
of  republican,  than  of  democratic  govern- 
ment; and  It  is  this  circumstance  princi- 
pally which  renders  factious  oorabinatlona 
less  to  be  dreaded  In  the  former,  than  in 
the  latter.  The  smaller  the  society,  the 
fewer  probably  will  be  the  distinct  parties 
and  interests  composing  it;  the  fewer  the 
disUnct  parties  and  interests,  the  more  fre- 
quently win  a  majority  be  found  of  the  same 
party;  and  the  smaUer  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals composing  a  majority,  and  the 
smaller  the  compass  within  which  they  are 
placed,  the  more  easily  will  they  concert  and 
execute  their  plans  of  oppression.  Extend 
the  sphere,  and  you  take  In  a  greater  variety 
of  parties  and  interests;  you  make  It  less 
probably  that  a  majority  of  the  whole  wUI 
have  a  common  motive  to  invade  the  rights 
of  other  citizens;  or  if  such  a  common  mo- 
tive exisU.  it  will  be  more  dlflicult  for  all 
who  feel  it  to  discover  their  own  strength, 
and  to  act  in  unison  with  each  other.  Be- 
sides other  Imped imenu.  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  where  there  is  s  consciousness 
of  unjust  or  dishonorable  purposes,  commu- 
nicaUon  U  always  checked  by  distrust,  in 
proporUon  to  the  number  whose  concur- 
rence is  necessary. 

In  article  IV,  section  4  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  we  find  th« 
underlying  premise  that  guaranteed  that 
under  this  Union  we  would  have  a  re- 
public form  of  government : 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  Republican  Form  of 
Government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  Invasion;  and  on  Application  of  the 
Lsglslature.  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the 
Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domestic  Violence. 

Of  course,  even  today  we  realize  each 
time  we  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  that 
it  is  a  republic  which  we  have  to  i>rotect 
us  against  the  onslaught  of  abuses  that 
can  arise  in  an  improperly  balanced  form 
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of  government.    I  quote  the  "Pledge  of 
Allegiance" : 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God,  in- 
divisible, with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

On  January  5,  1961,  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  made  this  statement 
on  the  CBS  television  program,  "Our 
Election  Day  Illusion:  The  Beat  Ma- 
jority": 

Under  the  electoral  college  system,  every 
State  has  its  proper  representation  Just  as 
it  has  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
This  Is  a  government  by  representation. 
It's  a  republic.     It's  not  a  democracy. 

In  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Jan- 
uary 23,  1961,  and  April  3,  1961,  the 
columnist.  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  discusses  very 
concisely  the  type  of  government  that 
we  actually  have  and  the  guarantees  that 
It  provides.  In  his  column  of  January 
23.  Mr.  Wilson  said : 

A  RxrvBLic,  We  Akx 

(By  Lyle  C.  Wilson) 

Master  of  ceremonies  at  last  week's  Inaugu- 
ral was  Senator  John  J.  Sparkman,  a  Demo- 
crat, of  course,  and  from  Alabama. 

Senator  Sparkman  rates  high  marks  for 
his  precise  choice  of  words.  The  moment 
came  in  Senator  Sparkman's  brief  introduc- 
tory remarks  to  refer  to  the  machinery  or 
method  of  government  of  the  United  States. 
With  discrimination  unusual  among  politi- 
cians. Senator  Spaekman  avoided  the  error 
of  describing  the  United  States  as  a  democ- 
racy. 

Politicians  commonly  do  refer  to  the 
United  States  as  a  democracy,  prefacing  the 
word  in  most  instances  with  the  adjective 
great.  They  pronounce  the  word  "grrrrrr- 
rate."  rolling  those  r's  like  a  tumbleweed  In 
a  TV  western. 

Thus  they  mislead  the  young  fry  and  their 
elders  who  may  be  listening.  Great  it  is. 
but  the  United  States  is  no  democracy.  It 
is  a  representative  republic  and  was  so  set 
up  by  the  gentlemen  who  drafted  the  Con- 
stitution. Some  truly  great  Democrats 
were  among  the  authors  of  that  document, 
but  they  avoided  democracy  in  almost  every 
phase  of  the  Constitution  where  a  choice 
had  to  be  made. 

There  is.  In  fact,  no  mention  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  political  system  known  as 
democracy.  The  authors  knew  the  word  and 
the  system  but  In  their  time  It  Is  plain 
enough  that  they  had  little  faith  In  It.  They 
held  the  people  In  considerable  esteem  and 
sought  to  make  secure  for  the  people  the 
liberty  of  freemen.  But  the  drafters  of  the 
Constitution  had  scant  faith  in  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  rule. 

The  voice  of  the  people  was  centered  by 
the  Pounding  Pathers  in  the  House.  In  the 
Senate  were  the  spokesmen  or  representatives 
of  the  federated  States.  The  people  elected 
their  President  and  Vice  President,  not  di- 
rectly but  rather  remotely. 

The  presidential  choice  was  by  the  electors 
who  were  representatives  of  the  people  but 
better  equipped  with  education  and  judg- 
ment to  choose  the  Nation's  Chief.  That, 
in  any  case,  was  the  way  the  Constitution's 
authors  wanted  it  to  be. 

They  did  not,  however,  foreclose  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  for  the  United 
States  If,  in  their  wisdom,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  so  desired.  The  courts 
have  held  that  this  choice,  as  between  a 
representative  republic  and  a  democracy.  Is 
one  reserved  for  the  legislative  or  political 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  choice  is 
being  made  a  little  at  a  time. 

The  Congress  has  made  use  of  this  green 
light  by  variously  extending  and  guarantee- 
ing the  franchise— to  women,  for  example,  In 


the  10th  amendment,  to  Negroes  by  amend- 
ment and  subsequent  legislative  acts.  The 
14th  amendment,  for  example,  made  a  Negro 
a  citizen  of  the  State  of  his  residence  as 
well  as  a"  citizen  of  the  United  States.  This 
was  a  major  breakthrough  against  the 
theory  of  States  rights  which  held  that  a 
citizen  was  not  in  contact  with  the  na- 
tional Goveriunent  except,  of  cotu-se,  through 
his  representatives. 

Another  move  toward  democracy  and  away 
from  the  constitutional  ideal  of  representa- 
tive government  was  the  17th  amendment 
for  direct  election  of  Senators.  There  are 
persons  who  believe  the  representative  form 
is  best.  They  define  democracy  as  "a  count- 
ing of  all  the  heads,  empty  or  not." 

And  in  his  column  of  April  3.  he  wrote: 
A  Grab  Bag  or  Soars 
(By  Lyle  C.Wilson) 

To  a  man  up  a  tree,  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety seems  to  be  some  kind  of  grab  bag.  It 
contains  some  or  many  things  you  might 
want  and  some  or  many  things  you  would 
not  want  at  all. 

Newspaper  readers  from  coast  to  coast  are 
getting  now  the  first  nationally  told  story 
of  the  society.  There  will  be  rather  angry 
discussions  from  now  on.  because  many  sup- 
porters of  the  John  Birch  Society  will  de- 
fend what  they  like  about  it  and  ignore  the 
rest. 

Society  founder  Robert  Welch  has  put  the 
society  on  the  spot  by  his  charge  that 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  and  others  nation- 
ally known  for  their  public  service  are  Com- 
munists. A  supporter  of  the  society  might 
choose  to  ignore  that  embarrassing  factor, 
however,  to  defend  the  society  as  a  hard- 
knuckled  battler  against  the  Communist 
conspiracy  in  the  United  States. 

This  society  has  other  appealing  aspects. 
Society  mail,  for  example,  usually  bears 
stickers  with  this  legend:  "This  U  a  repub- 
lic, not  a  democracy — let's  keep  it  that  way." 

One  of  the  sharpest  denunciations  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  uttered  in  Congress  so 
far  was  by  Vice  Chairman  Thomas  J.  e>odo, 
DenKx:rat.  of  Connecticut,  of  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Secvirity  Committee.  Senator  Dodd 
is  a  topflight  antl-Communlst  himself.  He 
denounced  the  charges  of  Communist  affilia- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Welch  against  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower and  others. 

SenattM"  Dodd  did  not  complain,  however, 
against  the  society's  preference  for  a  repub- 
lic over  a  democracy.  Senator  Dodd  would 
go  along  with  the  John  Birch  Society  on 
that.  So,  too,  would  a  great  many  other 
thoughtful  Americans.  This  may  surprise 
citizens  who  have  been  taught  by  Ignorant 
persons  that  the  United  States  was  set  up  to 
be  a  democracy.  No  such  thing.  The  Con- 
stitution established  a  representative  re- 
public. There  is  no  good  word  for  democracy 
In  the  U.S.  OonstltuUon. 

Senator  Dodd  touched  on  the  subject  last 
November  in  a  New  York  speech. 

"A  republic,  as  we  all  know,"  he  said,  "is 
a  form  of  government  in  which  sovereign 
power  is  exercised  by  elected  representatives; 
not  by  people,  but  by  elected  representatives. 
A  republic  Is  better  •  •  •  than  a  pure  de- 
mocracy, because  pure  democracy  on  any 
wide  scale  always  leads  to  dictatc»vhlp,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  a  great  mass  of  peo- 
ple cannot  be  sufficiently  Informed,  and  has 
no  effective  means  of  registering  its  will.  On 
come  the  crowd  manipulators,  the  Julius 
Caesars  and  the  Robespierres,  to  assume  dic- 
tatorial powers  on  the  pretense  that  they 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  people.  •  •  • 
There  is  thtis  a  terrible  serpent  lurking  In 
the  flowery  verbiage  which  adorns  democ- 
racy." 

My  friend  Bill  Hassett  said  it  more  simply 
many  years  ago  when  he  told  me:  Democ- 
racy is  a  political  system  in  which  you  get 
all  of  the  heads  together  and  count  them; 
empty  or  not. 


Finally,  In  the  January  1961,  issue  of 
American  Opinion,  a  monthly  magazine 
published  by  the  John  Birch  Society, 
there  appeared  an  article  which  defines 
the  difference  between  a  democracy  and 
a  republic.    The  text  reads: 

On  thx  Duterences  Betwxzn  a  Democsact 
AMD  A  Republic 
Historically  both  words,  "democracy"  and 
"republic"  have  been  used  with  a  wide  variety 
of  meanings  and  shades  of  meanings.  Nor 
is  there  any  denial  that  these  shades  overlap 
to  some  extent.  But  there  is  a  tendency, 
permitted  by  even  some  of  the  best  dic- 
tionaries, to  regard  democracy  as  the  generic 
term,  and  a  republic  as  merely  one  Ep>ecie8 
of  democracy.  This  is  not  supported  by 
either  etymology  or  history. 

The  word  "democracy"  comes  from  the 
Greek  and  is  concerned  from  the  very  begin- 
ning with  the  form  of  rule,  or  the  source  of 
governmental  power  and  the  method  by 
which  It  Is  exercised.  It  meant  rule  by  the 
people  Instead  of  rtile  by  an  autocracy  or  oli- 
garchy. And  so  rapidly  and  completely  did 
demagoguery  cause  this  rule  by  the  people  to 
degenerate  into  mobocracy  that  by  the  time 
of  Aristotle  It  was  considered  very  unflatter- 
ing to  any  government  to  speak  of  It  as  a 
democracy. 

The  word  "republic"  comes  from  the  Latin, 
and  designates  only  "the  public  affairs"  or 
the  "common  weal,"  without  regard  to  how 
those  public  affairs  are  conducted  or  the 
common  well-being  is  achieved.  None  of 
the  Greek  city  states,  in  which  democracy 
originated,  ever  had  a  republic,  or  anything 
resembling  one.  But  since  then,  and  before 
the  Communists  deliberately  prostituted  so 
much  of  ou^  language  into  deceptive  re- 
versals, the  term  has  been  applied,  almost 
universally  and  with  ready  acceptance,  to 
such  widely  different  states  as  Rome  In  Its 
earliest  centiu-les,  Venice.  Poland  In  the  16th 
through  the  18th  centuries,  the  United 
Netherlands  Confederation  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, the  Swiss  Republic,  various  French 
Governments,  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  Some  of  these  were  monarchies 
(even  at  times  absolute  monarchies),  some 
were  oligarchies,  and  some  were  representa- 
tive democracies,  so  far  as  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  our  concern.  But  what  made 
these  states  republics.  In  the  minds  of  states- 
men and  political  scientists  and  historians 
and  the  Informed  public,  was  the  fact  that 
each  of  them  (in  theory,  anyway)  was  ruled 
according  to  the  well-established  laws — 
whether  set  forth  by  statutes,  by  precedents, 
or  by  written  constitutions — and  not  simply 
by  the  whim  of  the  monarch,  or  of  the  oli- 
garchy, or  of  a  temporary  majority  of  the 
voters.  "The  rule  of  laws,  not  men,"  Is  one 
of  the  soundest  of  all  the  copybook  maxims. 
And  It  Is  the  essence  of  the  whole  difference 
between  a  democracy  and  a  republic.  De- 
mocracy Is  the  rule  of  men,  not  bound  by 
laws — or  tradition  or  precedent — whenever 
mob  psychology  can  be  built  up  by  dema- 
gogs to  support  the  demfigogs'  disdain  for 
the  restrictions  of  law.  A  republic  Is  rule 
subject  to  laws — and  tradition  and  prece- 
dent— which  laws  cannot  be  changed  except 
by  due  and  deliberate  process  according  to 
their  own  provisions. 

Except  when  utilized  by  very  small  units, 
such  as  a  tiny  Greek  city-state  or  an  Ameri- 
can township  or  village,  democracy  has  never 
worked  satisfactorily  as  a  form  of  govern- 
ment. Especially  when  the  size  of  the  unit 
becomes  such  that  pure  democracy  Is  no 
longer  practicable,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
the  voters  to  select  representatives  to  make 
the  actual  decisions  and  do  the  governing 
for  them,  does  the  deterioration  Into  a 
mobocracy  always  t>ecome  rapid  and  dls- 
astrovis.  The  whole  life  cycle  of  a  repre- 
sentative democracy,  from  early  stability 
through  mobocracy  and  murderovis  cruelty 
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to  counterreTolutlon  and  stability  once 
again,  was  telescoped  by  the  French  ReTOlu- 
tlon  Into  a  period  oX  a  few  short  years.  This 
was  because  ol  the  excessive  steam  pressvire 
of  the  forces  at  worL  But  the  pattern  was 
an  exact  one  for  the  course  of  a  representa- 
tive democracy,  as  a  form  of  government  for 
large  units,  nevertheless. 

Although  our  Republic  was  established  be- 
fore the  French  Revolution  had  supplied  this 
horrible  example,  our  Founding  Fathers 
were  well  aware  of  the  faults  and  dangers 
of  a  democracy.  They  wanted  no  part  of 
one  for  our  National  Government.  In  fact, 
while  our  Constitution  goes  so  far  as  to 
guarantee  a  republican  form  of  government 
to  each  of  the  several  States,  It  does  not 
even  mention  a  democracy  or  a  democratic 
form  of  government  once.  And  one  of  the 
Tery  few  times  the  Federalist  Papers  (which 
tell  \u  most  of  what  we  know  about  the 
thinking  that  went  Into  our  Constitution) 
even  mention  a  democracy.  Is  In  Federalist 
Paper  No.  10,  where  Madison  does  so  In  order 
to  show  us  Its  disadvantages. 

If  Washington  and  Hamilton  and  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison  and  all  of  the  other  great 
men  of  our  Constitutional  Convention  had 
not  believed  that  a  constitutional  republic 
was  the  best  of  all  forms  of  government, 
they  would  have  provided  something  else. 
For  theirs  was  a  clean  slate  on  which  to 
write.  They  did  so  believe,  and  both  man's 
age-old  experience  with  government  and  his 
most  carefully  reasoned  theories  support 
their  choice. 

But  a  republic,  even  if  In  the  form  of  a 
monarchy  or  an  oligarchy,  does  presuppose 
the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  governors 
to  the  governed.  A  king  "by  divine  right" 
cannot  head  a  republic,  but  only  a  king 
by — In  theory,  anyway — the  consent  of  the 
governed.  So  that  the  governed  do  have 
the  Inherent  right,  and  usually  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  make  changes  even  In  the  basic 
laws  through  which  the  republic  functions. 
And  when  the  governmental  form  Is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  "representative  democ- 
racy," the  danger  of  a  breakdown  of  the 
legal  guardrails  of  the  republic  is  always 
present  and  usxially  becomes  worse  with 
time.  So  that  the  greatest  fault  of  a  repub- 
lic is  the  likelihood  of  Its  deteriorating  into 
a  democracy.  And  of  this,  too,  our  fore- 
fathers were  well  aware.  When  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  asked,  at  the  end  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  "What  have  you 
given  us.  Mr.  Franklin?"  his  answer  was:  "A 
republic,  Madam,  if  you  can  keep  it." 

His  fear  was  well  founded.  For  today, 
because  of  the  utterly  unjustified  and  stead- 
ily Increasing  violation  and  disregard  of 
our  Constitution  Itself,  we  have  already  gone 
far  toward  losing  that  protection  of  laws, 
against  the  schemes  of  demagogs  and  the 
whims  of  the  electorate,  which  made  \is 
a  republic  instead  of  a  democracy.  The 
formerly  slow  erosion  of  oiir  constitutional 
guarantee  became  a  rapid  rotting  away 
under  the  Franklin  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion and  those  which  have  succeeded  it. 
First,  the  executive  department  began  to 
attack  and  circumvent  the  Constitution. 
Then  the  legislative  department  began  su- 
pinely to  surrender  its  rights  and  to  fail  in 
Its  duties  under  the  Constitution.  And  then 
the  Judicial  department  began,  In  brazen 
and  criminal  violation  of  the  oaths  of  office 
of  individual  Justices,  to  change  the  Consti- 
tution by  flat  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of 
lesser  courts.  Until  today  the  conversion 
of  our  Republic  Into  a  democracy  and  the 
preparatory  steps  for  making  it  a  mobocracy 
are  already  far  advanced.  With  the  tyranny 
of  a  completely  lawless  dictatorship  as  the 
ultimate  stage  and  goal. 

Of  course  none  of  this  Just  happened. 
The  tremendous  forces  at  work,  deliberately 
to  speed  up  this  degeneration  of  our  Repub- 
lic, can  best  be  typified  by  the  large  founda- 
tions.    They  have  for  decades  been  working 


under  the  secret  but  visible  directive:  So 
to  change  the  economic  and  political  struc- 
ture ot  the  United  States  that  It  can  be 
comfortably  merged  with  Soviet  Russia. 
They  have  set  the  pace  for  the  whole  dema- 
gogic tribe  that — many  of  them  unaware  of 
where  they  were  heading  or  who  was  push- 
ing them — ^has  sought  not  only  to  make  us 
a  democracy  but  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  a  democ- 
racy. For  acceptance  of  that  change,  from 
a  republic.  Is  an  all-lncluslve  step  of  tre- 
mendous Importance  on  the  road  to  the  rule 
of  a  Communist  tyrant,  with  neither  laws 
nor  precedents  nor  traditions  to  restrict  his 
cruel  power.  The  glorification  of  "majority 
rule  "  as  the  unchecked  and  Immediate  arbi- 
ter of  the  fate  of  minorities  and  majorities 
alike  Is  the  great  and  dangerous  criminal 
fraud,  which  our  forefathers  so  much  feared, 
and  tried  as  well  as  they  knew  how  to 
prevent. 

In  siimmary.  democracy  is  government  by 
majority  vote,  whether  direct  In  a  pure 
democracy  or  by  one  step  removed  In  a  rep- 
resentative democracy.  It  provides  no  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  minorities  nor  even 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  majorities  them- 
selves, against  the  sudden  whims  of  the 
electorate  or  the  reexilts  of  the  voters'  gulli- 
bility. And  those  who,  through  Ignorance 
or  greed  or  Indifference,  will  allow  their 
glorious  republic  to  be  converted  Into  so 
despicable  a  pretense  of  civilized  government, 
deserve  the  ultimate  enslavement  into  which 
that  transition  is  designed  to  lead  them. 
But  the  framework  of  what  was  given  us  by 
our  ancestors  Is  not  yet  destroyed.  The  de- 
struction now  going  on  can  be  stopped  and 
Inner  damages  can — with  enough  determina- 
tion— still  be  repaired.  Ours  is  a  Republic, 
not  a  democracy.     Let's  keep  It  that  way. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  present  an  erudite  paper  on 
why  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
our  type  of  government  is  a  republic, 
but  it  does  not  hurt  once  in  a  while,  be- 
cause we  so  often  confuse  the  term 
"democracy"  with  the  true  kind  of  gov- 
ernment that  we  have,  to  refresh  our 
memories  in  order  that  we  may  better 
appreciate  the  freedoms  guaranteed  us 
in  this  country. 

There  are  some  who  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  are  outmoded  or  are 
things  of  the  past  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  antiques.  This  does  not  mean 
we  should  not  discuss  whether  they  are 
or  are  not  outmoded,  but  it  does  mean 
that  we  have  to  take  the  time  to  appre- 
ciate the  freedoms  which  the  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy  in  all  of 
its  devious  techniques  is  trying  to  take 
away  from  us. 

There  are  some  Americans  who  were 
disturbed  when  Pitney-Bowes  early  this 
year  declared  a  policy  of  disallowing  the 
use  of  the  slogan  "This  is  a  republic, 
not  a  democracy.  Let's  keep  it  that 
way,"  in  its  postage  meters.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  Pitney-Bowes  will 
rescind  this  policy,  because  this  slogan 
serves  to  remind  us  that  we  do  live  in  a 
republic  and  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  keep  the  fires  of  freedom  burning 
without  holding  in  check  the  force  of 
tyranny  on  one  hand  and  mob  rule  on 
the  other. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  REFERENCE 

SERVICE  STAFF 
Mr.   LANGEN.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwkngkl]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoko, 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral times  in  the  past  I  have  spoken  on 
the  importance  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  the  people  of  our  country,  the 
various  repositories  for  books  in  our 
country  and  to  the  Congress. 

Also.  I  have  spoken  about  the  inter- 
esting and  worthwhile  contributions 
made  by  some  of  the  key  and  important 
people  in  that  organization.  Because  I 
have  had  reason  to  know  about  the  pub- 
lic service,  the  devotion  and  dedication 
of  David  Mearns.  Chief  of  the  Manu- 
script Division,  and  because  I  felt  that 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people  who  read  the  Congrxssiomal  Rkc- 
ORD  should  know  something  of  this  im- 
portant department  and  of  the  con- 
tribution made  by  its  leaders.  I  called 
attention,  in  the  Congressioi«al  Recoiu> 
of  August  25.  1960.  to  the  marvelous 
achievements  and  contributions  Mr. 
Mearns  made  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
and.  therefore,  to  his  country,  and  indi- 
cated that  all  of  us  should  be  eternally 
grateful  for  great  Americans  like  David 
Chambers  Mearns. 

Then,  at  a  later  date,  and  because  I 
was  impressed  with  the  overall  program 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  I  talked  at 
some  length  about  Dr.  L.  Quincy  Mum- 
ford,  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  of  the 
marvelous  leadership  he  has  given  the 
Library  and  Its  staff  through  the  years. 
In  this  speech  which  I  made  on  the 
House  floor,  January  18.  1961.  I  also 
called  attention  to  the  overall  program 
and  the  broad  scope  of  this  Library 
which  I  choee  to  call  the  Acropolis 
of  America  and  the  Citadel  of  Liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  reminded  my  col- 
leagues at  that  time  that  if  truth  leads 
to  freedom,  then  this  could  also  be  called 
the  Fortress  of  Freedom. 

In  March  of  this  year.  I  was  invited 
to  talk  at  the  International  Crossroads 
Prayer  Breakfast  which  meets  every 
Sunday  morning  at  the  YMCA.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  this  audience,  I  chose 
to  talk  on  "The  Library  of  Congress  as 
a  Force  for  World  Peace  Through  Cul- 
tural Communications."  and  I  pointed 
out  that  culture  may  be  said  to  be  ac- 
crued education. 

And  education  is  the  open  road  to  com- 
munication. And  once  you  have  these — 
education  and  Its  handmaiden,  commu- 
nication— you  have  the  beginnings  of  a 
major  breakdown  of  prejudice:  racial, 
religious,  cultural. 

There  are  certain  important  reposi- 
tories of  world  culture. 

In  a  very  active  and  dynamic  sense 
this  institution  the  world  over — the 
Young  Men's  Christian  A.ssociatlon— is  a 
great  center  of  deposit  for  the  cultures, 
the  thinking,  the  religious  outlook,  the 
education,  and  the  recreation  of  whole 
varieties  of  people  in  the  family  of  man- 
kind. 

Libraries  to  be  sure  are  everywhere  the 
repositories  of  world  culture.  And  they 
have  been  since  the  days  of  Alexandria 
of  antiquity.    In  this  sense  and  in  our 
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time  the  Library  of  Congress  occupies  a 
special  and  a  very  dominant  place. 

Now  I  Uke  to  think  of  a  library  not  as  a 
museum  although  it  is  that.  too. 

Rather  I  like  to  think  of  a  library  as  a 
workshop  and  a  think  shop  where  we 
carry  out  the  admonition  to  seek  the 
truth. 

I  Uke  to  think  of  a  library  as  a  scintil- 
lating, interesting,  exciting,  strength- 
giving,  and  dynamic  force  for  broad  hu- 
man understanding. 

The  reason  the  United  Nations  is  per- 
petually pleading  for  peace,  peace  when 
there  is  no  peace,  is  because  the  basis  for 
human  understanding  does  not  exist 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  It  is 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  mankind  that 
misunderstanding  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  engendered.  But  understanding 
and  mutual  appreciation  are  difficult  to 
come  by. 

There  is  nothing  I  believe  moi-e  strong- 
ly as  a  politician  who  must  appeal  to 
people  and  present  himself  to  them  £or 
their  approval,  than  this  simple  truth — 
that  is,  it  is  impossible  to  hate  people  you 
know.  It  is  possible  to  hate  individuals 
and  whole  peoples  if  you  know  them 
somewhat.  It  Is  possible  to  form  dislikes 
and  nurture  them  out  of  some  kind  of 
perverse  satisfaction.  But  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  really  knowing  your  man, 
or  knowing  your  people,  or  of  being  fully 
informed,  and  then  finding  in  informa- 
tion and  in  knowledge  a  basis  for  dissen- 
sion or  disagreement.  Oh,  it  may  very 
well  be  that  your  problem  is  not  that  you 
do  not  know  Uie  other  man;  but  rather 
that  the  other  man  does  not  know  you. 
And  ignorance,  whether  on  your  side  of 
the  fence,  or  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 
Is  just  as  destructive. 

That  is  why  I  feel  it  so  important  to 
disseminate  as  a  living  and  vibrant  force 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  That  is 
why  I  am  so  proud  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  may  be  singled  out  as  one  fac- 
tor in  justifying  America's  leadership  of 
a  free  mankind.  The  Library  of  Congress 
is  not  a  warehouse  for  old  and  new  books. 
It  is  not  a  massive  edifice  for  miles  upon 
miles  of  bookshelves  and  decks  and 
stacks  and  dry-as-dust  volumes  about  a 
dead  past  and  a  stagnant  present  and  an 
unexplored  future. 

For  me  the  Library  of  Congress  is  the 
cultural  showcase  of  America;  just  as  a 
library  anywhere  may  be  or  should  be 
a  cultural  showcase — an  influence  to 
make  good  men  able  and  able  men  good. 

It  is  a  living  testimony  of  our  interest 
in  all  of  mankind  from  the  dim  days  of 
antiquity  to  the  immediate  moment.  It 
is  a  humming,  busy,  cultural  factory 
and  Inventory  of  ideas  and  policies  and 
living  action  and  progress.  It  is  con- 
cerned not  only  in  hewing  out  new  paths 
in  library  science  as  such;  it  is  con- 
cerned with  providing  for  men  every- 
where, the  free  and  the  slave,  the  half- 
free  and  the  half -slave,  the  truths  about 
the  condition  of  man. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  talk 
about  a  very  Important  department  of 
that  Library;  a  section  of  the  Library 
that  devotes  most  of  its  time  to  the  wel- 
fare of  Congress  itself — the  Legislative 
Reference  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  each  passing  session 
of  Congress  I  am  more  suid  more  im- 


pressed, almost  to  the  point  of  being 
overwhelmed,  by  the  depth  and  range  of 
a  Congressman's  responsibilities.  There 
are  scores  of  issues  and  problems  on 
which  we  have  to  master  the  facts,  come 
to  a  decision,  and  cast  our  vote. 

But  our  legislative  responsibilities  go 
way  beyond  the  resolution  of  these 
varied  and  complex  issues.  They  en- 
compass a  thousand  and  one  matters  on 
which  each  one  of  us  must  be  informed 
if  he  is  truly  to  represent  his  constitu- 
ency with  its  myriad  of  interests,  prob- 
lems, predicaments,  and  questions. 

We  all  recognize  that  legislative  re- 
^x>nsibilties  cannot  be  delegated.  Our 
job  is.  however,  made  easier  and  more 
manageable  by  all  of  those  who  supply 
us  with  information  and  research  assist- 
ance relevant  to  our  work.  The  sources 
of  such  help  are  many:  our  own  office 
staff  members,  and  in  at  least  my  case 
by  a  college  research  team,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conunittee  staffs:  the  staff 
of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel  and 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Information;  and 
many  other  employees  of  the  House. 
Frequently  our  information  comes  from 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  also  from  nongov- 
ernmental sources.  To  all  who  help  us 
in  these  varied  ways  we  are  deeply  in- 
debted. 

There  is  still  another  very  important 
group  that  I  am  moved  to  say  something 
about  today.  These  are  the  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  Earlier  this  year  I  commented 
about  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the 
service  rendered  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress generally,  and  what  it  means  to 
Congress  and  to  the  Nation.  In  singling 
out  now  the  personnel  of  the  Library 
who  work  in  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  I  am  merely  supplementing  what 
I  said  a  year  ago  about  the  Important 
part  this  great  institution  plays  in  the 
life  of  Congress. 

We  all  know  what  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  is  and,  in  a  general  way 
at  least,  what  it  does.  We  in  Congress 
would  be  remiss  if  we  failed  to  recognize 
its  value  and  to  pay  a  few  words  of 
tribute  to  the  members  of  the  staff  of  this 
small  but  extremely  useful  agency.  It 
is  my  purpose  now  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  on  my  own  be- 
half, to  praise  the  superb  services  of  the 
staff  of  this  unique  agency. 

This  group  of  about  200  people — not 
200  researchers,  but  200  persons  alto- 
gether, including  typists,  messengers, 
reference  assistants,  library  services 
personnel,  and  administrative  staff — 
managed  somehow  to  answer  over  84,000 
congressional  inquiries  last  fiscal  year — 
think  of  it,  84,000  inquiries — covering  as 
wide  a  range  of  topics  as  could  be 
imagined.  Many  of  our  requests  are 
easily  answered,  of  course.  But  many 
are  complex  and  many  are  far  more 
difficult  than  they  seem  to  us  to  be.  Very 
often,  their  Importance  to  our  work  is 
very  great  indeed.  Moreover,  unavoid- 
ably, we  are  usually  in  a  hurry  for  an 
answer,  and,  also  unavoidably,  a  lot  of 
us  are  apt  to  bombard  the  Service  all  at 
once  when  a  particular  issue  comes  to 
the  fore. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  requires 
not  only  professional  competence  to  do 


a  good  job  but  a  great  deal  mora  Mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
staff,  whether  attorneys,  economists,  his- 
torians, or  political  scientists,  must  cover 
a  broad  subject  matter  area,  yet  be  able 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat  to  come  up  with 
highly  specialized  knowledge  on  almost 
any  aspect  of  their  subject.  They  have 
to  work  under  extreme  pressure  of 
deadlines,  always  acutely  sensitive  to  the 
fact  that  any  mistake,  inaccuracy,  or 
omission  can  be  highly  embarrassing  to 
the  requesting  Member,  as  well  as  to  the 
Library.  They  must  adapt  continuously 
and  sometimes  intuitively  to  the  varied 
needs  and  modes  of  operation  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  Members  and  con- 
gressional staff  people  who  place  the  re- 
quests. 

My  observation  is  that  the  high  stand- 
ards of  performance  characteristic  of 
the  Service  are  due  as  much  to  a  certain 
intangible  spirit  of  service  as  to  profes- 
sional competence.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
give  exact  definition  to  this  quality,  but 
it  is  evidenced  in  the  staff's  anxiety  to 
give  the  utmost  assistance  to  any  Mem- 
ber who  calls  on  them,  regardless  of  his 
party  or  position.  "They  are  always 
ready  to  meet  any  emergency,  regard- 
less of  the  hour  or  the  day. 

I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  taken  amiss 
by  his  colleagues  in  the  Service  if  I 
single  out  one  individual  for  purposes  of 
illustrating  my  comment  about  the  im- 
portance of  a  spirit  of  service.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  my  experience  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements 
for  the  Commemoration  Ceremony 
marking  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
Inaugural  of  Abraham  Lincoln  last 
March  gave  me  a  special  opjjortunity  to 
witness  once  again  at  first  hand  the 
dedicated  woiic  of  William  A.  Coblenz, 
who  was  assigned  by  the  Service  to  as- 
sist the  committee.  I  am  sure  that  nu- 
merous comparable  illustrations  of  serv- 
ice going  well  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
can  be  found. 

It  is  almost  a  hteral  fact  that  Bill 
Coblenz  devoted  his  life  for  a  short  period 
to  the  work  of  the  committee.  I  think 
we  gave  him  the  title  of  "Director  of 
Tableau,"  but  no  title  can  describe  what 
he  did.  He  helped  us  to  select  and  direct 
the  cast  for  the  inaugural  ceremony,  pre- 
pared the  script,  including  the  instrucx 
tions  and  the  cues,  supervised  the  re- 
hearsal, worked  with  the  narrator,  made 
provisions  for  dealing  with  all  sorts  of 
emergencies  and  mishaps  that  might 
conceivably  occur,  helped  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  joint  committee  with 
the  program  of  the  board  of  trade  and 
other  interested  local  committees  and 
groups,  and  throughout  all  stages  of  the 
preparation  and  thereafter  kept  the  com- 
mittee Informed  as  to  what  was  going  on. 

All  this  could  not  be  done  in  normal 
Government  work  hours.  Coblenz  never 
had  to  be  pressed  to  work  overtime.  He 
took  the  Initiative  in  seeing  what  needed 
to  be  done  and  cheerfully  and  uncom- 
plainingly, in  fact  enthusiastically, 
served  the  committee  night  and  day,  in- 
cluding weekends,  to  insure  that  the  cere- 
mony would  be  conducted  with  all  the 
dignity  and  authenticity  due  the  oc- 
casion. 

In  addition.  I  might  point  out  that  Mr. 
Coblenz  has  been  helpful  to  me  as  he 
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has  to  many  Members  of  the  Congress  in 
many  other  ways.  He  has  been  and  is 
the  behind-the-scenes  writer  of  excel- 
lent dissertations  on  subjects  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  functioning  of  the  Con- 
gress itself  and  the  problems  it  must 
wrestle  with  daily. 

Besides  that,  as  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee  that  was  responsible  for  the 
joint  session  in  commemoration  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  I  can  say  that  he  was  the 
principal  author  of  its  report.  This  re- 
port has  been  given  accolades  in  the 
press.  Some  have  said  it  is  one  of  the 
best  reports  ever  written  of  an  event  in 
the  Congress.  It  is  already  a  collector's 
item.  I  am  glad  to  testify  that  but  for 
his  talents  and  those  closely  associated 
with  him  in  the  technical  production  of 
this  docvunent,  we  would  not  now  have 
this  fine  literary  asset  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

I  would  like  the  citation  of  this  ex- 
ample of  loyalty  and  service  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  symbol  of  my  gratitude  to 
all  those  devoted  staff  members,  in  the 
Legislative  Reference  Sei-vice  and  else- 
where in  the  Library  of  Congress,  who 
do  so  much,  so  willingly  and  so  well,  to 
ease  our  burden  and  to  enrich  our  prep- 
aration for  meeting  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibilities we  cannot  pass  on  to  anyone. 
Their  competence,  and  their  ever-pres- 
ent readiness  to  serve  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  quietly  and  unobtru- 
sively, is  one  of  our  most  precious  assets. 

May  I  particularly  mention  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  researchers  who 
have  given  aid  to  me  during  the  2 -year 
period  from  August  1959  through  August 
1960.  In  addition  to  staff  members  who 
have  prepared  bill  analyses  and  other 
short  reports,  the  following  have  fur- 
nished me  with  longer  and  more  complex 
replies  to  my  requests: 

Raymond  Celada  (American  Law  Division) . 

Catherine  S.  Corry  and  Mrs.  Esther 
Dudgeon  (Economics  Division) . 

Andrew  F.  Westwood  (Foreign  Affairs  Divi- 
sion). 

Mrs.  Doris  Whitney.  John  Rodgers.  and 
Seiwyn  Walter  (History  and  Government 
Division ) . 

Tom  Wilder  (Natural  Resources  Division). 

Dr.  Dorothy  Schaffter  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
M.  Bates   (Senior  Specialists  Division). 

In  describing  the  assistance  which  the 
Legislative  Reference  Sex-vice  has  given 
me  I  have  mentioned  chiefly  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
emphasize  this  kind  of  assistance  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  Every  Member 
has  been  faced  with  the  need  to  discuss 
a  legislative  problem  and  to  seek  im- 
biased,  expert  counseling  before  he  must 
decide  upon  the  solution  which  he  will 
support.  The  staff  members  of  the  Serv- 
ice have  often  furnished  such  assistance 
to  me.  They  have  a  realistic  sense  of 
a  Congressman's  point  of  view;  they 
have  expert  information  and  experience 
enabling  them  to  grasp  the  problem 
promptly  and  to  review  its  implications; 
they  never  "advise"  a  Member  but  they 
are  competent  to  suggest  alternative 
solutions  and  to  discuss  their  respective 
merits;  they  have  no  loyalties  to  politi- 
cal parties,  or  geographical  areas,  or 
economic  interests — only  their  loyalty  to 
the  Member  whom  they  are  serving  and 


their  larger  loyalty  to  the  Congress  for 
whom  they  all  have  the  utmost  respect. 
Such  counselors  are  invaluable. 

What  makes  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  the  kind  of  agency  which  I  have 
been  describing  in  terms  of  deep  respect? 
I  suppose  that  question  cannot  be  fully 
answered.  Probably  there  is  not  a  single 
cause.  But  I  am  absolutely  certain  that 
a  careful  study  of  the  service  would  re- 
veal that  Dr.  Ernest  S.  Griffith,  its  direc- 
tor from  1940  to  1958,  and  Dr.  Hugh  L. 
Elsbree,  director  from  1958  to  the  pres- 
ent, are  the  two  major  influences  which 
make  the  service  operate  with  great  ef- 
ficiency, high  professional  standards,  and 
the  utmost  concern  for  being  of  real  help 
to  the  committee?;  and  the  Members  of 
Congress.  Granted  that  the  staff  are 
the  individuals  through  whom  these 
qualities  are  demonstrated,  still  the  final 
credit  must  go  to  the  director.  Dr. 
Griffith  and  Dr.  Elsbree  believe  so  sin- 
cerely in  the  purposes  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  that  their  influence 
has  extended,  through  the  chiefs  of  the 
different  divisions,  to  every  research 
worker  and  to  members  of  the  staff  who 
furnish  administrative  service  to  the  re- 
searchers. It  is  one  thing  to  furnish 
service  which  is  acceptable  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency  and  professional 
skill — but  it  is  quite  another  matter  to 
perform  such  service  with  enthusiasm 
and  with  complete  devotion  to  the  inter- 
est and  convenience  of  the  Member.  The 
efficiency  and  professional  standards  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  can  be 
measured,  but  the  spirit  in  which  their 
work  is  performed  is  an  imponderable. 
Dr.  Griffith  and  E>r.  Elsbree  are  to  be 
credited  with  the  double  achievement 
of  creating  and  maintaining  a  service  to 
the  Congress  which  is  not  only  highly 
efficient  and  professionally  expert,  but  is 
dedicated  to  making  that  service  of  ut- 
most usefulness  in  the  functioning  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  make  this  record 
known  to  you  and  to  publicly  salute  this 
superb  service  furnished  us  by  so  many 
dedicated,  devoted  and  selfless  public 
servants  of  which  we  have  so  many  in 
the  Library  of  Congress. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  THE  WORLD 
COMMUNIST  MOVEMENT 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bruce]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  Americans  who 
wish  to  learn  more  about  the  Communist 
force  that  seeks  to  destroy  our  way  of 
life  know  that  valuable  reference  mate- 
rial exists. 

There  are  many  books  and  pamphlets 
published  on  the  subject,  but  they  all  do 
not  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  reli- 
ability that  is  demanded  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  conflict. 

To  provide  a  helpful  guide  to  our  citi- 
zens on  reading  in  this  field  I  am  placing 


the  following  bibliography  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Because  a  book  or 
other  publication  does  not  appear  on 
this  list  is  not  an  indication  it  is  unreli*- 
able.  A  considerable  number  of  good 
works  are  omitted  because  the  list  would 
otherwise  become  too  unwieldy. 

I  believe  this  is  the  first  comprehen- 
sive bibliography  of  this  type  placed  In 
the  Congressional  Record  since  the 
then  Senator  Richard  M.  Nixon  inserted 
"Bibliography  on  World  Communism. " 
prepared  by  the  American  Legion  in 
1952. 

The  list  that  follows  was  prepared  by 
the  All  American  Conference  to  Combat 
Communism  and  was  published  by  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A..  a 
member  of  the  conference,  in  pamphlet 
form  with  an  introduction.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans, 1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washington  5. 
DC 

Books  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 
especially  recommended  by  the  compilers 
for  high  school  and  public  libraries.  I 
have  added  two  titles  at  the  end  because 
of  their  importance.  "Cold  War  and 
Liberation"  and  "Congress  and  the 
American  Tradition." 

I  wish  to  include  two  speeches  I  made 
in  the  Congress  dealing  with  the 
enemy.  "The  National  Committee  to 
Abolish  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee."  given  on  May  3  is  an  expose 
of  that  Communist  front  which  today  is 
one  of  the  most  active  in  the  country. 
The  second,  given  on  June  12,  "H.J.  Res. 
444— The  Victory  Resolution."  Includes 
two  sections  of  documentation:  first, 
"Declarations  of  Hostile  Intent  by  the 
World  Communist  Movement."  and  sec- 
ond. "Findings.  Resolutions,  and  Con- 
demnations of  the  World  Communist 
Movement  in  U.S.  Law,  Presidential 
Proclamations,  and  Treaties  Binding  on 
the  United  States.  " 

[Titles  preceded  by  an  asterisk  (•)  are  es- 
pecially recommended  for  high  school  and 
public  libraries  I 

BOOKS 

•Black  Book  on  Red  China"  Hunter 
Bookmailer.  1958,  $3:  An  authority  on  Chi- 
nese communism  gathered  firsthand  reports 
at  Hong  Kong  from  refugees  on  what  life  Is 
like  under  the  Communists.  Sxcellent  source 
material  on  the  Communist  destruction  of 
Christian  churches  and  persecution  of  re- 
ligious behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain. 

••'Brainwashing  in  Red  China."  Hunter. 
Vanguard.  $3.75:  Hunter  was  the  first  Amer- 
ican to  bring  back  the  whole  horrible  story 
of  Communist  mass  bralntwistlng  to  make 
their  victims  actually  believe  that  white  is 
black  and  that  criminality  is  really  "build- 
ing a  new  and  better  world."    Important. 

•Child  of  the  Revolution."  Leonhard. 
Regnery.  1958,  $6.50:  The  son  of  a  poor  Ger- 
man Communist  family  is  brought  up  by 
the  Soviet  secret  police  to  become  a  trained 
and  cynical  apparatchik  and  Russian.  An 
absorbing  adventure  story  with  keen  paycho- 
logical  insighU. 

••'Century  of  Conflict."  Possony.  Reg- 
nery. $7.50:  Probably  the  single  most  impor- 
tant book  on  this  lUt.  Should  be  In  every 
library  in  the  land.  Public,  high  school,  and 
college.  The  whole  range  of  Conununlsts 
tactics  and  every  facet  of  the  whole  complex 
pattern  of  Communist  pattern  for  world 
conquest. 

"Communism  and  Christ."  Lowry.  More- 
house-Gorham.  A  minister  who  gave  up  his 
pulpit  to  devote  his  full  time  to  furthering 
education   on    communism,    writes    what    is 
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one  of  the  best  general  summaries  on  the 
basic  antagonism  separating  two  worlds — 
Christianity  and  communism. 

"Communism  and  Christianity."  D'Arcy. 
Devln-Adalr,  1967:  A  Catholic  priest  con- 
siders the  fundamental  moral  problem  posed 
by  communism  and  the  task  of  all  Christians 
In  defending  their  common  faith  against  it. 

•"Communism  In  Our  World."  Caldwell. 
John  Day,  1966,  $(1.76:  A  small  but  excellent 
little  book  written  especially  for  12  to  16 
age  group.  Just  what  Is  communism?  is 
graphically  explained  by  an  expert  in  simple 
English.     Should  be  in  every  school  library. 

"The  Fallacy  of  Communism."  Saar. 
ifeador,  Boston,  1966:  An  Estonian  refugee 
only  in  the  country  a  few  years  sums  up  in 
simple  English  the  basic  fallacies  and  hidden 
dangers  of  communism.  An  elementary 
treatise  excellent  for  12  to  16  age  group. 

•'•Democracy  Versus  Communism."  Col- 
grove.  Van  Nostrand,  1957:  The  institute  of 
fiscal  and  political  education  commissioned 
Dr.  Colgrove  a  recognized  anti-Communist 
scholar  to  prepare  a  special  textbook  for 
■chool  use.  A  few  minor  defects  but  In  the 
main  still  one  of  the  best  works  available 
explaining  to  stixlent  the  basic  differences 
and  values  between  democracy  and  com- 
niunlsm. 

•'Guide  to  Anti-Communist  Action." 
Bouscaren.  Regnery.  1959:  A  dlsUnguished 
political  scientist  and  nationally  known 
authority  on  communism  draws  up  a  blue- 
print for  Intelligent  and  effective  counter- 
suberslve  action. 

HIGHLT    RBCOMMENDED 

•"The  Freeman's  Library."  Hazlltt.  Van 
Nostrand:  A  bibliography  of  the  world's  out- 
standing literature  on  human  freedom  and 
Individual  liberty.  Some  550  classics  from 
Aristotle  to  Rebeooa  West  are  listed  and  de- 
scribed.    Should  be  in  every  library. 

"I  Led  Three  Lives."  Herbert  Phllbrlck. 
Oossert  ft  Dunlap,  Inc..  $1.49:  Phllbrlck's 
own  story  of  ho\r  he  found  himself  being 
used  in  a  communism  youth  movement,  re- 
ported to  the  FBI  and  was  instructed  to  re- 
main and  serve  his  country  as  an  under- 
cover agent.  TTi©  thrilling  story  of  his  life 
as  a  Communist— FBI  undercover  agent — a 
respectable  biuinoasman. 

"I  Was  a  Slave  in  Russia."  Noble.  Derln- 
Adalr,  1969:  An  American  boy,  bom  in  De- 
troit, Is  trapped  in  Nazi  Germany  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  Accused  by  the  Soviet 
secret  police  of  the  usual  phony  charge  of 
espionage,  young  Noble  is  sentenced  to  9 
years  in  Soviet  slave  labor  camps.  One  of 
the  few  Americans  ever  to  survive  to  tell  his 
Incredible  story  to  the  West.  Exciting  read- 
tog. 

"I  Waa  a  Spy."  Miller.  Bobbs  Merrill. 
1960:  Unfortunately  a  badly  misnamed  but 
otherwise  excellent  book  by  a  housewife  who 
penetrated  the  Communist  Party  as  under- 
cover agent  for  tbe  FBI.  Fascinating  and 
yet  Instructive  story.  Olrls  will  enjoy  this 
book  Immensely.     Authentic — revealing. 

"Lost  Illusion"  (paperback).  Dtley.  Reg- 
nery, 1960,  $1.26:  The  heartwarming  auto- 
biography of  an  idealistic  young  English  girl 
who  fell  for  communism  In  college,  married 
a  Russian,  bore  a  son  Ic  the  land  of  the 
Soviets  only  to  se«  her  husband  vanish  Into 
the  night  In  tow  of  the  dread  GPU  never  to 
be  seen  again.  A  paperback  reprint  of  a  book 
first  published  In  1948. 

"In  the  Name  of  Conscience."  Khokhlov. 
McKay,  1959.  $4.50:  A  trained  and  disci- 
plined Soviet  secret  police  officer  Is  assigned 
to  murder  a  leading  German  anti-Commu- 
nist. His  wife,  a  Christian,  sacrifices  her  own 
life  and  that  of  their  Infant  son  to  urge  him 
to  defect  to  the  West  and  tell  all  about  the 
total  immorality  of  the  Soviet  leadership. 
One  of  the  truly  great  books  of  our  time. 
Belongs  next  to  Whlttaker  Chamber's  mon- 
umental "Witness." 

•"Masters  of  Deceit."  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Holt.  1958.  t5:  The  Director  of  the  FBI  tells 


the  whole  story  of  communism  In  America, 
how  Communists  operate,  and  how  best  to 
protect  oneself  against  their  machinations 
and  trickery.  One  of  the  most  important 
books  on  this  subject  to  appear  In  a  long 
time. 

•"Primer  on  Communism."  Cronyn.  Dut- 
ton,  1957:  A  paperback  which  answers  200 
questions  on  communism.  Highly  recom- 
mended for  school  and  classroom  use  in 
grade  and  high  schools.  Life  under  commu- 
nism as  taken  directly  from  Soviet  sources. 

•"Our  Secret  Allies."  Lyons.  Duell.  Sloan, 
Pearce:  The  famous  writer  on  communism, 
Eugene  Lyons,  whose  "Assignment  in  Utopia" 
first  ripped  the  propaganda  veil  off  the  hid- 
eous face  of  communism  makes  a  strong  case 
for  the  i>eople  of  Rxissla  as  offering'  the 
Achilles  heel  through  which  the  whole  rot- 
ten structure  of  communism  can  some  day 
be  toppled  to  the  ground.  A  most  Impor- 
tant work. 

•'"The  Naked  Communist."  Skousen 
Ensign  Publishing  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  1958: 
Probably  one  of  the  best  all-round  hand- 
books on  the  whole  subject  of  communism. 
Excellent  for  teaching  and  textbook  \xse. 
Easily  readable,  large  type,  no  tedious  quo- 
tations from  Marxist  sources.  Highly  rec- 
ommended. 

"The  Hidden  Russia."  Krasnov.  Holt  & 
Co.,  1960;  The  grandson  of  a  Czarlst  general 
and  famous  writer  Is  trapped  by  the  Rus- 
sians In  Yugoslavia  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were  hanged  by 
the  Soviets  while  he  spent  10  years  In  So- 
viet horror  camps.  Finally  released  a  few 
years  ago  he  lived  Jiost  long  enough  to  write 
this  most  remarkable  and  worthwhile  book 
before  dying  last  year  In  South  America. 
Not  for  queasy  stomachs. 

•"The  Continuing  Struggle."  Walker. 
Athene  Press,  1958:  A  scholarly  yet  highly 
readable  treatise  on  Red  China  by  one  of 
America's  leading  authorities.  Makes  a 
most  effective  source  of  authentic  material 
on  whether  or  not  we  should  recognize  Red 
China.  Win  demolish  pro-Communists  and 
other  apologists  for  Mao  Tse-tung  who  argue 
"but  after  all  the  Communists  do  exercise 
effective  control  over  mainland  China."  A 
most  Important  work. 

"The  Story  of  Mary  Liu."  Hunter.  Far- 
rar  Strauss  and  Cudahy,  1967:  The  deeply 
moving  story  of  a  Chinese  Christian  girl 
whose  faith  enabled  her  to  triumph  over 
both  a  terrible  physical  handicap  and  the 
diabolic  persecution  of  the  Communists  bent 
on  eradicating  every  vestige  of  Christianity 
In  China.     Excellent  book  for  girls. 

•"The  Teclinlques  of  Conununlsm."  Bu- 
denz.  Regnery,  1954:  The  former  editor  of 
the  Daily  Worker  who  In  1945  left  the  Com- 
mimlEt  conspiracy  to  return  to  the  religion 
of  his  youth  complies  what  Is  still  one  of  tbe 
best  handbooks  on  Communist  operating 
methods.     Highly  readable — very  Important. 

•"The  Web  of  Subversion."  Burnliam. 
John  Day,  1954:  One  of  our  leading  authori- 
ties on  communism  Eiunmarlzes  In  a  com- 
pact and  fast-reading  book  the  entire  sick- 
ening story  of  Communist  espionage  and  in- 
filtration into  our  Government  started  way 
bctck  In  1934  by  an  obscure  and  almost  un- 
known party  functionary,  Harold  Ware. 
One  of  the  best  books  available  In  a  field 
now  adequately  covered  by  a  considerable 
library. 

•"You  Can  Trust  the  Communists." 
Schwarz.  Prentice  Hall,  1960:  The  famous 
Australian  physician  turned  antl-Commu- 
nlst  lecturer  produces  his  first  book  on  the 
subject.  Just  published.  Takes  you  Inside 
the  Communist  mind  as  very  few  other 
books  ever  have  been  able  to  do.  One  of 
the  most  Important  books  published  since 
"Witness." 

•  "Witness."  Chambers.  Random  Hovise, 
1952:  Still  one  of  the  truly  great  autobiog- 
raphies of  this  century.  A  latter-day  Dante 
writing  with  brilliance  takes  you  on  a  per- 
sonally conducted  tour  to  the  lower  depths 


and  Inferno  of  underground  communism. 
No  amount  of  reading  in  communism  can 
be  considered  complete  without  "Witness." 
An  absolute  "mxist"  for  those  who  find  It 
hard  to  understand  "why  anyone  should 
want  to  become  a  Communist." 

IMPORTANT     RECENT     FPT     ADVANCED      BOOKS 

The  following  titles  should  be  found  on 
the  shelves  of  any  Important  college  library. 
While  not  necessarily  too  abstruse  or  "heavy" 
most  of  them  do  presuppose  some  basic  pre- 
paratory reading.  These  Utles  have  been 
xised  at  the  National  War  College  seminars 
for  Reserve  officers  and  represent  the  con- 
sensus of  a  group  of  outstanding  authorities 
who  arranged  the  curriculums  and  compiled 
the  recommended  reading  lists. 

"Protracted  Conflict."  Klntner,  Cottrell. 
StrauHz-Hupe.  Harper,  New  York,  1959:  A 
companion  volume  to  "Century  of  Conflict." 
One  of  the  10  most  impcH-tant  b»oks  ever 
written  on  the  cold  war. 

"American  Strategy  for  the  Nuclear  Age." 
Neff  and  Halin.  Anchor.  New  York.  1960: 
Another  volume  of  the  "10  most  Important 
books"  In  this  field.  A  symposium  on  all 
aspects  of  the  crisis  of  our  time  by  30  or 
more  of  the  country's  top  experts.  Very. 
very  important. 

"Neither  War  Nor  Peace."  Seton-Watson. 
Praeger,  1960:  A  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
titanic  problem  of  survival  posed  for  the 
West  by  world  communism. 

"Imperial  Communism."  Bouscaren. 
Public  Affairs  Press,  Washington,  D.C.,  1953: 
A  highly  readable  summary  for  student  level 
on  all  aspects  of  world  communism. 

"The  Soviet  Secret  Police."  Wolln  &  Slus- 
ser.  Praeger,  1957:  Probably  one  of  the  best 
compendlums  available  on  the  secret  state 
within  a  state — the  Soviet  secret  police  and 
Its  farfiung  network  cove^^g  the  world  and 
reaching  into  every  craS  and  crevice  of 
Western  society.  The  side  of  communism 
which  most  Communists  do  not  know  any- 
thing about. 

"Soviet  Espionage."  DalUn.  Tale  Univer- 
sity Press,  1955.  Not  quite  up  to  Slusser  and 
Wolln  but  nevertheless  a  highly  readable 
general  history  of  the  main  activity  of  the 
Soviet  secret  police  all  over  the  world — 
espionage  and  terror. 

"Peaceful  Coeilstence."  Kulskl.  Reg- 
nery, 1959:  Another  of  the  10  most  Im- 
portant books  on  communism  written  by  a 
great  scholar  and  renowned  authority  on  the 
Soviets.  Very  Important  to  any  comprehen- 
sive understanding  of  just  "vhat  Khrushchev 
Is  trying  to  put  over  with  his  "peaceful  co- 
existence" confidence  game. 

"Communist  China  and  Asia."  Barnett. 
Harper,  1960:  A  detailed  appraisal  of  the 
challenge  poeed  to  this  coimtry  by  the 
rapidly  rising  Communist  state  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  Chou  En-lal.  Very  Important. 
"The  Language  of  Communism."  Hodg- 
klnson.  Pitman,  New  York,  1954:  A  British 
expert  complies  a  very  Important  glossary  of 
Communist  Idlon.  "Aesopian  language,"  and 
"newspeak."  A  codebook  as  It  were  with- 
out which  the  beginner  has  the  greatest 
difficulty  penetrating  Communist  obscur- 
antist lingo. 

"In  Every  War  But  One."  Kinkead.  Nor- 
ton, 1959:  A  deeply  distiu-blng  analysis  of 
why  so  many  American  POWs  In  Korea  suc- 
cumbed to  Ccmimunlst  brainwashing  and 
became  "progressives." 

"Shanghai  Conspiracy."  'Wlllaughby. 
Dutton:  The  amazing  story  of  the  greatest 
spy  In  all  history.  Dr.  Richard  Sorge,  written 
by  Gen.  MacArthiir's  former  chief  of  Intelli- 
gence.   Absorbing. 

•"For  the  Skeptic."  Munson.  Bookmailer, 
New  York:  A  very  valuable  digest  of  the 
highlights  of  some  22,000  pages  of  congres- 
sional reports  and  hearings  on  all  aspects  of 
Communist  espionage,  subversion,  and  In- 
filtration of  the  Ckjvemment  at  policymaking 
levels. 
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•"America  Paces  World  Communism." 
Bouscaren.  Vantage:  Excellently  prepared 
work  on  the  Communist  problem  facing  this 
country  by  one  of  our  outstanding  experts. 

•"Key  to  Peace. '  Manion.  Heritage  Poun- 
datlon:  A  positive  answer  to  communism 
written  by  one  of  the  great  constitutional- 
ists, Dean  Clarence  Manion.  Distributed  na- 
tionwide to  the  schools  by  the  American  Le- 
gion. 

♦"Wedemeyer  Report."  Wedemeyer.  Holt: 
Firsthand  account  and  memoirs  of  a  great 
American  soldier  whose  report  on  China  and 
Korea  was  suppressed  for  several  years. 
Should  be  in  every  library.  Very  Important 
book. 

"Tito — Moscow's  Trojan  Horse."  Drasko- 
vich.  Regnery:  A  Yugoslav  diplomat  and 
authority  on  conununism  debunks  the  myth 
that  Tito  is  some  sort  of  decent  humane 
Communist  whom  we  can  lure  away  from 
Moscow.    Excellent  historical  reference  work. 

"The  Conscience  of  the  Revolution."  Dan- 
iels. Harvard  University  Press:  Another 
brandnew  and  very  important  book.  The 
little  known  story  of  opposition  within  the 
monolithic  state  of  the  UJS.S.R. 

Other  titles — Fiction 

"Nineteen  Eighty-four. '  Orwell.  Har- 
court:  Also  reprinted  in  paperbacks.  A  for- 
mer British  Communist  and  brilliant  satirist 
describes  what  life  will  be  like  under  the  uni- 
versal Communist  state.  One  of  the  most 
Important  books  available  to  those  seeking 
an  insight  into  Communist  mentality. 

"A  Ride  to  Panmunjon."  Thprin.  Reg- 
nery: A  young  Navy  pilot  falls  into  Com- 
munist hands  during  the  Korean  war.  First- 
hand and  flrst-class  account  of  Communist 
brainwashing  by  one  who  learned  how  to 
beat  it  out  of  his  own  resources  and  charac- 
ter. Written  as  a  novel.  It  Is  practically  an 
autobiography. 

"The  Pall  of  a  Titan  "  Gouzenko.  Nor- 
ton: The  Soviet  code  clerk  who  defected  in 
Montreal  in  1945  to  make  the  first  revela- 
tions of  Soviet  muss  espionage  against  the 
United  States  In  time  of  war  writes  a  power- 
ful, flrst-rate  novel  on  the  Communist  sys- 
tem. 

Other  titles — Nonfiction 

"Beyond  ConUlnment."  Chamberlain. 
Regnery,  1953:  Still  one  of  the  best  primers 
on  Communist  power  manipulation.  Chap- 
ter VI  extremely  valuable  because  of  its 
masterly  expose  of  10  basic  fallacies  about 
communism  still  held  by  many  leading 
Americans. 

"A  Concise  History  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union."  Reshetar.  Praeger, 
1960:  Fills  a  longfelt  need  for  a  deUlled  and 
objective  history  of  the  Communl.st  Party 
of  Russia.  Based  almost  entirely  on  official 
Soviet  documents  with  Communist  mythol- 
ogy and  hokum  carefully  Altered  out. 

"How  Communists  Negotiate."  Joy.  Mac- 
miUan,  1956:  An  American  admiral  learns 
the  hard  way  across  the  negotiation  table 
Just  how  Communists  operate.  A  very  im- 
portant book,  particularly  for  those  old- 
fashioned  Americans  who  still  believe  that 
men  of  good  will  can  settle  their  diflTerences 
no  matter  how  far  apart  they  may  be,  "if 
they  will  only  get  together  and  talk  things 
over." 

"Red  Star  Over  Cuba."  Weyl.  Devin- 
Adair,  1960:  A  former  Communist  in  the 
same  underground  cell  as  Alger  Hiss  docu- 
ments the  Incredible  story  of  State  Depart- 
ment bungling  over  Fidel  Castro.  Weyl 
proves  that  Castro  was  a  trusted  Communist 
as  far  back  as  1949.  Very  Important  book. 
New,  50-cent  paperback  has  chapter  on  the 
tragic  Cuban  Invasion. 

Government  reports 

(Most  of  the  following  titles  can  still  be 
secured  directly  from  the  Government  Print- 
ing  Office,    Washington.    D.C.) 

"The  Communist  Conspiracy,"  basic  Com- 
munist documents  in  five  volumes,  1956. 
95.60. 


"Handbook  for  Americans,"  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  how  It  works:  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee,  30  cents. 

"Congressional  Investigations  of  Commu- 
nism." a  summary  index  of  all  publications: 
1918-56.  $1.25. 

"Crimes  of  Khrushchev."  four  parts.  House 
Conunittee  on  Un-American  Activities.  70 
cents. 

"The  Great  Pretense."  a  symposium  on  the 
20th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Russia.  46  cents. 

"Guide  to 'Subversive  Organizations  and 
Publications."  HCUA.  1957,  46  cents. 

"Language  as  a  Communist  Weapon," 
Possony.     HCUA.  1959,  20  cents. 

"Patterns  of  Communist  Espionage," 
HCUA,  1959,  25  cents. 

"The  Shameful  Years."  30  years  of  Soviet 
espionage  in  the  United  SUtes.  HCUA,  1951. 
25  cents. 

"Soviet  Total  War,"  two  volumes,  a  sym- 
posium by  some  120  authorities  on  all  as- 
pects of  the  Communist  threat,  HCUA,  1956, 
$2.75.  (An  invaluable  compendium  which 
should  be  in  every  library.) 

PAMPHLETS 

"Conununism.  America's  Mortal  Enemy." 
Dr.  Fred  Schwarz.  "Tactics  and  Methods  of 
Communism."  Dr.  J.  B.  Matthews.  "How 
the  Communists  Control  Thoughts  and  At- 
titudes." Herbert  Phllbrick.  "Communist 
Indoctrination."  MaJ.  William  Mayer.  (All 
four  may  be  secured  for  a  dollar  from  the 
national  education  program.  Searcy.  Ark  ) 

"Communism — A  Disease."  Dr.  Fred 
Schwarz.  10  cents.  (Dallas  Freedom  Forum. 
Post  Office  Box  7351.  E>allas,  Tex.) 

NEWSLXTTXaS 

•Counterattack,"  257  West  57th  Street. 
New   York.  N.Y..   $24   per  year. 

Freedoms  Facts."  AU-American  Confer- 
ence. 917.  15th  Street.  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  $3   per  year. 

"Communist  Line  Bulletin."  Institute  for 
Community  Education.  Rose  and  Oak 
Streets.  Flushing.  NY..  $3  per  year. 

"The  Firing  Line."  American  Legion.  Post 
Office  Box  1055.  Indianapolis.  Ind..  $3  per 
year. 

"The  Tablet."  1  Hanson  Place.  Brooklyn. 
N.Y..   $4  per   year. 

HIGHLT    BXCOMMKNOED 

"A  Forward  Strategy."  Strausz-Hupe.  Pos- 
sony. Harper.  1961.  $5.95:  A  companion  vol- 
ume to  the  very  Important  "Protracted  Con- 
flict" published  in  1969.  Undoubtedly  the 
single  most  Important  book  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  present  world  crisis.  A  com- 
plete blueprint  on  how  to  reverse  the  long 
fend  of  reverses  and  defeats  suffered  by  the 
West  at  the  hands  of  advancing  world  com- 
munism. 

"Brainwashing  from  Pavlov  to  Powers." 
Hunter.  The  Bookmaller.  New  York:  Lat- 
est work  by  an  acknowledged  authority  on  a 
diabolic  new  "science" — brainwashing.  In- 
dispensable to  any  understanding  of  why 
Communists  and  most  of  their  work  still 
continue  to  baffle  and  befuddle  the  so-called 
best  brains  on  our  side. 

"The  Soviet  E>eslgn  for  a  World  State." 
Goodman.  Columbia  University  Press.  1960. 
$6.75:  Probably  one  of  the  best  college  level 
textbooks  available  on  aspects  of  Soviet 
power  techniques.  Should  be  in  every  col- 
lege library. 

"American  Might  and  Soviet  Myth."  Cam- 
palgne.  Regnery.  1960.  $3.95:  Some  plain 
hard  facts  to  dispel  the  present  pessimistic 
and  defeatist  attitude  assumed  by  so  many 
of  our  leaders  vls-a-vls  the  Soviets.  Should 
be  In  all  high  school  libraries. 

"The  Edge  of  War."  Atkinson.  Regnery. 
1960.  $6:  One  of  our  leading  scholars  of 
Communist  power  techniques  reduces  to  lay- 
mens"  language  the  problems  facing  us  today 
and  what  we  must  do  to  avert  ultimate 
disaster. 

"The  Challenge  of  Coexistence."  Kovner. 
Public  Affairs  Press,  Washington.  D.C.  $325: 


A  timely  and  Important  book  explaining  Just 
what  Khrushchev  and  the  Communists  have 
in  mind  when  they  Insist  that  we  have  no 
other  alternative  but  a  global  nuclear  holo- 
caust if  we  do  not  accept  what  they  call 
"peaceful  coexistence."  For  high  school  and 
college  libraries. 

"The  Moulding  of  Commimists."  Meyers. 
Harcourt  Brace,  1960,  $6:  A  most  Important 
work  by  one  of  our  outstanding  aut^'>rlties 
setting  forth  Just  how  a  strange  new  hu- 
man type,  the  dedicated  hard-core  Commu- 
nist, is  drop-forged  in  the  Ideological  steel 
mills  of  communism.  Recommended  for  col- 
lege libraries  but  its  terminology  Is  a  bit 
tough  for  high  school  level  and  the  average 
reader. 

ALSO    RICOMMKNDXO 

"Ten  Years  of  Storm."  Chow  Chlng-wen. 
Holt  Rlnehart  it  Winston.  $6:  Another  very 
Important  contribution  to  the  now  well  filled 
library  of  documentation  or  Red  China.  In- 
dispensable to  anyone  preparing  to  argue 
a^aluFt  recognition  of  Communist  China. 
Suitable  for  both  high  school  and  college  use. 

"The  Communist  Persuasion."  Wlnance 
P.  J.  Kennedy.  $4.50:  A  Catholic  priest  learns 
firsthand  through  torture  and  unbelievable 
degradation  Just  what  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists mean  by  "brain  cleansing  of  bourgeois 
errors."    Highly  readable. 

"American  Communism  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia." Draper.  Viking,  $8  50:  The  best  of  the 
series  financed  by  the  Fund  for  the  Republic 
on  all  aspects  of  communism  In  American 
life 

"Neither  War  Nor  Peace."  Seton-Watson 
Praeger.  $7.50:  The  well-known  British  au- 
thority on  the  U.S.S.R.  brings  up  to  date  a 
previous  work  on  the  power  politics  of  the 
Kremlin.  Suitable  for  high  schools  and 
colleges. 

"Khrushchev,  the  Making  of  a  Dictator." 
Paloczl-Horvath.  Atlantic.  Little  Brown, 
$4.95:  The  well-known  Hungarian  writer 
makes  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  the  oth- 
erwise well  hidden  biography  of  Stalin's  suc- 
cessor to  the  Soviet  purple.    Well  written. 

"Cold  War  and  Llberrtlon."  John  F. 
OCouor  Vantage.  New  York.  $7.50:  Com- 
pletely Indexed  and  referenced,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  books  to  appear  in  recent 
years.  It  traces  the  failures  of  the  free 
world's  policies  in  regard  to  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  fron  Its  takeover  of  Rus- 
sia to  the  present  and  draws  Important  con- 
clusions from  those  failures. 

'Congress  and  the  American  Tradition." 
Burnham.  Regnery:  A  clinical  study  of  the 
gradual  erosion  of  the  constitutional  powers 
of  Congress  and  the  Importance  of  Congress 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  unique  American 
political  system  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
Communist  onslaught. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LANGKN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Chamberlain),  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  August  21  I  was  not  present  for  roll- 
call  No.  160,  final  passage  of  H.R.  8384, 
and  would  like  to  record  my  position 
for  the  Record.  If  present.  I  would  have 
voted  -yea."  On  August  28  I  was  absent 
for  rollcall  Nos.  169,  170.  and  171,  en- 
grossment and  third  reading,  and  final 
pa'sage  of  H  R.  8181.  and  H.R.  7176. 
i-e.-^pectively.  If  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "nay"  on  rollcall  Nos.  189  and  170 
and     yea"  on  rollcall  No.   171. 
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COMPENSATION  OP  STATIONERY 
CLERK  AND  ASSISTANT  STATION- 
ERY CLERK 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
331)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  re$d  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  after  the  date 
this  resolution  is  agreed  to,  the  basic  com- 
pensation of  the  stationery  clerk  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  $4,600  per  annum,  and  the  basic 
compensation  of  the  assistant  stationery 
clerk  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $3,600  per 
anntun.  The  additional  amounts  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  CLERK.  STATIONERY 
ROOM 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
402)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  remd  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That,  until  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
compensation  for  the  employmeent  of  one 
additional  clerk.  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  (stationery  room),  at  a  basic  salary 
of  $2,160  per  annum. 

The  resolution  was  agreed   to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CJOMPENSATION  OP  ASSISTANT 
TALLY    CLERKS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
449)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  following  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  the  basic  compensation  of  the  as- 
sistant tally  clerk,  numbered  2  (minority), 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $5,500  per 
annum.  The  additional  amount  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  pmld  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  Ufter  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  the  following: 

"That,  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  following  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  basic  compensation  of  the  assistant 
tally  clerk,  numbered  1,  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $6,000  per 
annum:  and  the  basic  compensation  of  the 
assistant  tally  clerk,  numbered  2  (minority), 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  $5,500  per  annum.  The  addi- 
tional amounts  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•Relating  to  additional  salary  for  the 
assistant  tally  clerks  numbered  1  and  2, 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  PARLIA- 
MENTARY CONFERENCTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  1 ,  Public 
Law  689.  84th  Congress,  the  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  the  Speaker  has  ap- 
pointed as  additional  members  of  the 
U.S.  group  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Parliamentary  Conference  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Arends,  Mr.  Westland,  Mr.  Devine, 
Mr.  Lindsay. 


THE  BUDGET  AND  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS R6sUM6,  1ST  SESSION, 
87TH   CONGRESS 

Mr.  CANNON.     Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 

information  of  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try and  in  accord  with  customary  pro- 
cedure, I  include  tabulations  and  related 
data  summarizing  the  work  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  on  the 
budget — both  supplementals  for  fiscal 
year  1961  and  the  main  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1962. 

The  most  authoritative  data  available 
on  back-door  appropriation  provisions 
in  legislative  bills  outside  established  ap- 
propriations channels  is  also  included. 
Comprehensive  summary  of  all  features 
of  the  budget,  including  disposition  of 
the  revenue  recommendations  and  re- 
vised executive  estimates  of  collections 
and  disbursements,  will  not  be  available 
for  a  few  weeks  when  the  executive 
branch  will  issue  the  so-called  midyear 
review. 

All  these  factors  will  join  with  action 
on  the  spending  bills  to  influence  the 
final  results  and  the  latest  official  execu- 
tive prediction  of  a  $5,290  million  budget 
deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  omitting  the  back-door 
bills,  17  appropriation  measures  have 
been  processed — 3  having  to  do  with  fis- 
cal year  1961  and  14  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year  1962  including  those  Just  re- 
ported from  conference. 

We  are  aware  of  the  tendency  to 
charge  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  the  lateness  of  the  adjournment. 
But  responsibility  lies  elsewhere.  We 
marked  time  for  weeks  on  the  two  regu- 
lar bills  just  completed.  We  could  and 
would  have  reported  them  earlier  had 
we  been  free  to  act. 

The  appropriations  schedule  has  been 
delayed  inordinately  as  a  result  of  the 
growing  practice  of  processing  authori- 
zation bills  annually  and  the  unexplained 
lateness  in  handling  them  this  year  es- 
pecially as  everyone  is  aware  the  rules 
of  the  House  forbid  appropriations  until 
authorized  by  basic  law.  In  the  present 
session  for  example,  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  passed  the  House  August 
18  and  did  not  become  law  until  Sep- 
tember 4. 


Similarly,  the  authorization  bill  for 
atomic  energy  construction  was  so  long 
delayed  that  in  the  interest  of  expedi- 
tion we  reported  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill  without  it  and  were 
forced  to  depend  on  the  other  body  sup- 
plying this  section  of  the  bill. 

Of  course  the  last  supplemental  bill 
is  traditionally  and  logically  last — at 
early  or  late  adjournment. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  House  really 
wants  to  expedite  conclusion  of  neces- 
sary business,  let  them  earlier  provide 
the  authorizations — or  dispense  with  the 
growing  practice  of  annually  reprocess- 
ing the  authorizations. 

Budget  estimates  of  appropriations 
submitted  to  the  House  for  action  this 
session,  and  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  totaled  $82.- 
003.135,076.  This  does  not  include  the 
permanent  appropriations  which  recur 
automatically  under  existing  law  without 
annual  action  by  Congress.  The  January 
budget  estimates  totaled  $9,188  million 
of  which  $8,500  million  is  for  the  annual 
interest  cost  on  our  climbing  public 
debt.  These  amounts  are  subject  to  re- 
vision— ^probably  slightly  upward— in  the 
next  few  weeks  when  the  executive  revi- 
sions are  released. 

I  should  say  that  these  requests  are 
from  the  January  budget  of  the  previous 
administration  as  revised  by  the  present 
administration. 

Against  the  $82,003,135,076,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  made  re- 
ductions totaling  $2,870,320,125,  recom- 
mending to  the  House  a  total  of 
$79,132,814,951.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Labor-HEW  bill,  on  which  Congress 
has  developed  a  special  addiction  to 
excess,  every  bill  from  the  committee 
was  reported  below  the  budget  requests. 

The  House  went  above  the  committee 
recommendations  by  $213,925,856.  As 
sent  to  the  other  body,  the  bills  aggre- 
gated $79,346,740,807.  That  is  $2,656,- 
394,269  below  budget  requests  considered 
by  the  House. 

Budget  estimates  of  appropriations 
considered  in  the  other  body  total  $91,- 
597,448.053,  or  $9,594,312,977  above  what 
the  House  acted  upon.  Principally,  this 
involved  certain  items  of  reimbursement 
to  the  CCC  capital  fund  and  accelera- 
tions of  the  defense  program.  The  to- 
tals as  adopted  by  the  other  body  are 
$90,527,894,168,  or  $11,181,153,361  above 
the  House.  Every  bill  is  above  the  House 
figure.  It  is  $1,069,553,885  below  the 
budget  considered  by  the  Senate. 

The  appropriation  bills,  as  finally 
enacted,  total  $86,606,487,273.  This  is 
below  the  budget  estimates  by  $4,990,- 
960,780.  However,  all  is  not  savings. 
Two  items  submitted  early  in  the  session 
on  the  supplemental  for  1961,  totaling 
$3,459,525,000,  were  deleted  before  pas- 
sage and  later  resubmitted  in  reduced 
amounts  for  inclusion  in  the  regular  1962 
bills.  As  previously  noted,  the  $9,188 
million  tentatively  estimated  for  perma- 
nent appropriations  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  $86,606,487,273. 

The  total  is  about  $12,972  million  above 
the  appropriations  in  the  session  last 
year. 

Details  by  bill  are  included  In  the  fol- 
lowing table: 
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PROVISIONS 


BACK-DOOH      APPROPRIATIONS      AND 

The  Senate  not  only  insistently 
continues  to  increase  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bills,  but  now  originates 
appropriations  through  back-door  ap- 
propriations. In  this  session  back-door 
spending  exceeded  all  previous  records. 


The  requests  in  11  identified  back- 
door bills  of  the  session  total  $28,670 
million.  The  other  body  originated  or 
concurred  to  the  extent  of  $27,196  mil- 
lion. The  back-door  totals  of  the  House 
aggregate  $19,561  million. 


Pinal  amounts  aggregated  the  stag- 
gering total  of  $19,673  million. 

I  include  the  most  authoritative  com- 
pilation available  of  the  identified 
back-door  provisions  of  this  session: 


AVir  authority  to  obligate  the  Government  carried  in  identified  legislative  bills,  1st  sess.,  S?th  Cong. 

PIBLIC  DEBT  BORROWINO,  CONTRACT  AUTHORITY,  USE  OF  RECEIPTS,  AND  Al'TIlORITY  TO  I'SE  EXLSTlNd  AITIIORITY 

|Plr:i.se  note  that  for  some  bQls  no  amounts  nre  shown;  thus  the  Rnind  totalis  undrntat*  thr  situiUion| 


BID  and  guhjrct 


1.  Veterans'  direct  loans,  multlycor  (H.R.  5723; 

Publlcl  aw 87-84)  (public debt) 

2.  Area  re<1evck>pment,  multlyeakr  (S.   1;  Public 

Law87-27)  (public ilebt). 

3.  Agricultural  commo<iities,  sales  for  rorel^n  cur- 

rencies, for  calendar  year  1961  (8.  1027:  Public 
law  87-28)  (contract  authority  involvtnc 
subsequent  relnibun!ement  of  CCC) 

4.  Special  milk  prottram  for  fiscal  year  1962  (S  14«; 

Public  I  aw  87-67)  (contract  authority  involv- 
ing sulisequent  rcimburspmcnf  of  C"('C) 

5.  Special  feetl  (train  proin-am  for  1961  (H.R.  4,M0; 

Public  Law  87-St  (contract  authority  InvolT- 
ing  subsequent  reimbursement  o<  CCC) 


6.  Uoaolnic  Act  of  1961.  mu  tlyenr  (8   1022;  Public 
Law  87-70)    (Public  debt  and  contract  an- 
thorlty) 
(a  )  FNM  A,  special  assistance  (tHibllc  debt) 

(b)  College  housinK  Inun*  (pal >Uc  debt) 

(e)  Public  facility  loans  (iniblicd<'bt> 

(1)  Mass  transportatton  loans  (pub- 
lic debt) 

(d)  Urban  renewal  grants  (ooniract  author- 


ity). 
;'uf)llc  houslnc  (contract  authority)' 


(•)  l 

(1)  Annual  contributions. 

(2)  DemoniitratJon  rrant* 

(f)  0|)«n    n>ace    land    Knuils    (contract 

authority) 

(g)  Mass     trans|)ortatlon     demonstration 

grants  (contmct  authority) 

(ta)  Farm  housing  loans  (i)uhllc  debt) 

Totnl.  housing  bin 

I^aiis 

Grants 


7.  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Park  (8.  887;  H.R. 

«7S«;  Public  Law  87-126)  (contract  authority) 

8.  Fe<leral  aid  to  airports.  5  years  (H.R.  6S80;  S. 

1708;  H.R.  8102)  (contract  authority) 


Mutual  security  loans.  5  years  (H.R.  8400; 
8.  IWO;  PubUc  l4iw  ST-lftS)  (public  debt  Iwr- 
rowing.  u-se  of  certain  rejiayments,  and  con- 
tract authority): 

(a)  Public  debt  borrowing  for  development 

loans 

(b)  Use  of  receipts  from  old  loans  ior  derel- 

opment  loans 

(e)  Drawdown  on  Defense  stocks  and  serv- 
ices for  military  assistance  purpoaes 
(Defense  can  incur  obligations  in 
anticipation  of  reimbursement)  (sec. 

510) 

(d)  Use  of  foreign  currenciea  (House,  sec. 
611;  Senate,  sec.  612) 


Total  mutual  security.. 


10.  Highway  Act  of  1961  (H.R.  6713;  Public  Iaw 

87-61)  (diversion  of  general  fund  revenues  to 

"trust"  fund;  contract  authority): 

(a)  Diversion  of  'i  of  10  percent  tax  on 

trucks,  buses,  and  trailers  » 


11.  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  (H.R.  6400;  U.K.  8210; 
S.  19K3;  Public  Law  87-128): 

(a)  19fi2  wheat  profrram  (u-se  of  CCC  fundi 

involving  subsequent  reimbursement 
of  CCC) 

(b)  1962  feed  grain  program   (contn>ct  au- 

thority and  use  of  CCC  funds  involv- 
ing subsequent  reimburaement  of 
CCC) 

(c)  Agriailtural     commodities,     sales     for 

foreign  currencies  (contract  authority 
involving  subsequent  reimbm'sement 
of  CCC) 


Executive  requests 


Full  basis 


(') 
>  ($300,000,000) 

«  2. 000. 000, 000 
•  IOC,  000. 000 

m 


780.000.000 

i.asaooo  ooo 
8a,aoaooo 


•2,800,000.000 

l*l,14A,000.U)O 
n  (10,000,000) 

■*(ioao(»,ooo) 

"(10,000.000) 
>«  307. 000, 000 


8, 001. 000. 000 
(1387,000.000) 
(8, 646. 000. 000) 


>(1«,000,000) 
379,000,000 


7, 300. 000, 000 
»  1, 487. 000. 000 

400,000,000 
(V) 


9,187,000,000 


Basis  compara- 
ble to  enacted 


(') 
'  ($300,000,000) 

2.000.000.000 
'  106,000,000 
(•) 


7.%.  (100. 000 

1.  UUU.  000.  uoo 

£0.000.000 


•2,800.000.000 

•''3,146.000.000 
>>  (10,000,000) 

i>  (100,000,000) 

u  (10.000.000) 
•«  307. 000, 000 


7.'va,aoo.ooo 

(2.007.000.000) 

(A,64^000.000) 


«(16,000.000) 
33S.000.000 


7. 300, 000. 000 
>•  1,487,000,000 

400,000,000 

m 


9,187.000,000 


Pcnate 


$1. 050. 000, 000 
•300.  UOO.  000 

^000,000.000 
106.000,000 

(•) 


7.V),  ono.  (mo 

1,380.000.000 
80.000,000 

lOOf  OOOlfltO 

•1800.000,000 

MS.  146. 000. 000 
■  I  ( 10.  (100, 000) 


■*  (80.000,000) 
■•  307. 000. 000 


••  8, 1(18. 000, 000 
(2.487.000.000) 

(s.64^ooaaao) 


16,000,000 
378,  oca  000 


7,987,000.000 


300,000,000 

(«) 


8,187,000.000 


1,600,000,000 


W 


w 


Hou-* 


$1,050,000,000 
>  (300.000.000) 

2.000.000.000 

Hv>.oon.ooo 

(•) 


1.20O.UOU.0U0 

iai.oin.ooo 


En»cle<i 


•  2, 000. 000. 000 
»  a,  146. 000, 000 


M  (100.000.000) 


M  407.000.000 


8, 808.  nnn.  000 
(S.68:.i)ia).oooi 

(8,146.000.000) 


"(16,000.000) 

•(r8,ooaooo) 


(W) 


400,000.000 


400,000.000 


1,803.000,000 


m 


m 


$1,060,000,000 
'300,000.000 

2.  uoo.  OW).  000 
105,000.000 


'  i,.uo.n(io.oio 

•  1.  JOO.  UU).  OItt 
410,000.000 

10. 000. 000 

•2.000.000.000 

•-  3. 146.  wo.  000 
>■  8,000, 000 

n  10, 000. 000 

I*  (38.ooaono) 

■•407.000,01 


H.  868.ain.ooo 

(3.ft67,UU).0a0) 
(5.201.000, 


•(IS,  000, 000) 

"(sss.noLoai) 


■•(7,200,000.000) 


300,000,000 

m 


300,000.000 


1,600,000,000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


«  7, 800, 000. 000   »»4.50aOOaOOO|«4.SOO,000.000   "4.800,000,000  1    ■ 


(•) 
'4,500,000,000 


Enactr<l  compared  with  executive 
re<iui-sta  - 


Full  basis 

-(-$1,050,000,000 
-1-300.000,000 


-fNoo  (no.ran 
-i.vt.aoo.ooo 

-(-400.000,000 

-1-50,000,000 

—800,000,000 


-f■^000,000 

+  80,000,000 

(-f  18. 000, 000) 
4-300,000,000 


48.'>5.oao.ooo 

(-f  1.300. 000. 000) 

l-m.on.om 


—378.000,000 

-7.300,000.000 
-1,487.000.000 

-100,000,000 


-8.887,00a000 


+1,060,000,000 


-3,000,000,000 


Compamblp 
basis 


+  $1,050,000,000 
+300,000.000 


+800.000,000 

+3oo,(jao.0i<o 

+400,000,000 

+M,ooaooo 

—  300.000.000 


+8,000,000 

+80.000,0110 

(+18.000.000) 
+300.000,000 

+  1.205.  (ino.uno 

(-|-1,680.UIMI,<IIKI) 

(-44.Vfloaano) 


-7.300.000.000 
-1.487.000.000 


-100,000.000 


—8. 887. 000, 000 


+1,000,000,000 


1961 


fTeii 
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PUBLIC  DMT  BORROWlNa,  CONTRACT  ACTHOBJTY,  UW  OF  RBCBIPT8,  AND  AUTHORITY  TO  USE  EilSTINO  AUTHORITY 
I!  n>a«»»»t»«**tfc«ao«»eW*ii»aMoaBt»  are  shown;  thwae  grand  totah  understate  the  sitaatton} 


Bill 

adsukjeat 

Executive  requests 

Senate 

House 

Enacted 

Enacted  compared  with  execattre 
requests— 

Full  basis 

Basis  compara- 
ble to  enacted 

FuU  basis 

Comparable 
basis 

11.  Agrlcultoral  Act  of  1901  (H.R.  OOQOi  H.R.  8230; 
8.  1983:  Public  Uw  87-128)-ContInu«J 
(d)  Fanine  relief  (eaotraet  authority  in- 
volving   rubae<]uent    relmbarMUwat 
of  CCCJ 

M  $1,800,000,000 

"$900,000,000 

'•$goo.oQaooo 

*<  $900,000,000 

*•  $900, 000, 000 

-$600,000,000 

Total. 

Orvid; 

1 

Agrlcoltural  Act 

1^000.000.000 

8.4O0,0OaOQ0 

8.400.00a000 

6,400.000.000 

5,400,000,000 

-3,000,000,000 

total  (aa  to  amounts  listed).. 

( 

28^070,000,000 

24, 870,  noa  (X)0 

27,196,000,000 

19,561,000,000 

19,673,000,000 

-8,997,000,000 

-$4,897,000,000 

<  Department  endorsed  need  tor  »ome  legislation,  but  no  specifVc  request  was 
■ubmltted  by  the  adntinistratloD.     HIH  extends  over  6  years.. 

>  Raeoaatrnded  usual-tvpe  autboriiatlon  o<  appropriation  to  3  revolving  funds 
pltis  UH  of  receu)l£  >lt'rtu-<l  irum  u|)cratiuiis.     House  concurred. 

*  For  3revol>1ng  funds  plus  ust  ofn-t-eipt^  derived  from  operations. 

*  ¥ar  calendar  year  IKU  onl  y  (to  a  total  of  $3. 500,000 J»0). 

'  Originally  subniittt^d  a.^  part  of  the  general  farm  bill,  to  lie  financed  in  thU  maanor 
for  flacal  196;.'  and  therouftcr  ttirougb  tlie  more  usual  annual  advance  appro|>riatian. 

*  Aaaants  not  prtciHrly  detennlnabte. 

'  Baita  for  this  figure  is  set  aut  on  pp.  84-55,  H.  Rept.  447. 

*  For  4-yMr  period;  fall  executive  requcrt  and  Senate  bill  were  for  5-year  period. 

*  Foe  A-yaar  pcrto'L 

"  B«nf«aaota  estlraated  maximum  coat  of  annual  eoatributlons  (or  lOfVOOO  units  of 
public  housing  to  l>e  ptUd  out  over  period  40  to  45  years.     Sea  pp. 55-56.  H.  Rept.  447. 

■>  Reitular  Mtthoriaatlon  fcr  apprniirlatinn  In  KuM-utive  request  and  Senate  bill. 
Houia  Mil  made  n«nr«  vision.     Bill  enangidat  contereneestafe  to  cod  tract  auihorlty. 

"  Regular  aiithorir«tlon  for  apiiropnalioa.  itetale  bill  made  no  provLMon.  Bill 
chaofed  at  ooDfi'ren(v  Aage  to  contract  authortty. 

»  Pvt  of.  and  Included  in,  lt<m  6(d),  urban  renewal  grant  authority, 

>•  Executive  request  and  Senate  bill  preiMaed  a  S-yaar  exVusion  of  availability  of 
the  uncommitted  balaacc  of  prFxlons  aatnority  ntharwme  due  to  expire  on  Jane  30, 
1961.  (Amount  variouidr  cntmated  at  tao7,000,onn  to  $235.ain.'ni;  actually  turnei 
out  to  M  1227.612,0001.  H0OM  MU  and  final  version  extend  nuch  l>alance  and  add 
ti0O.O0O,n0O  addltiooai— Umilad,  bowtvar,  to  a  4-y«M  pertod.  8««  pu.  87-M,  II. 
Rept.  447. 

*i  BaAidea  Sl.son.otyi^an  carried  ta  Senate  bill  for  veterans  direct  loans  tnaamucfa 
aa  tlw  progTMi  WabaMaaaatad  kr  !■  tba  first  blU  listed  Hi  taiwlatlaa. 


«  Regular  autborlrjUlon  for  appropriation. 

"  Changed  to  3- year  period. 

"  Usual  form  of  appropriation  authorization— $1, 200^000,000  for  fiscal  1962  only. 

"  Authorizes  this  amount  to  l>e  approjiriated  over  5  years,  I962-6C,  but  confers 
authority  on  the  President  to  mike  apn-ciMents  "committing"  such  appropriatioa 
authorizHtious,  "subject  only  to  llic  aiimml  nppropriation  of  such  funds. 

»  OUicially  estimated  at  $2»7,000.0(M  (or  1902  and  $300,000,000  foe  each  succeeding 
year. 

"  Precise  amounts  not  identified.  ««* 

«  While  technically  tbia  is  net  "New  authority  to  obligate  the  Oovemment," 
H  has  the  same  effect  insofar  as  general  bu'leet  totals  and  rcsul.ls  atf  concerned  ia 
that  it  is,  in  final  effect,  thasainc  as  an  expenditure  from  the  general  fund.  Amouata 
shown  Uiken  from  p.  12,  S.  Rept.  307.  ".Sew  authority  to  obligate  the  Ooverament" 
carried  in  the  law,  and  requested.  Is  $11,500,U0U,000  for  the  interstate  program  over 
the  period  through  1972;  but  It  Is  agaln.st  the  highway  "trust"  fund,  not  the  general 
fund.  Not  shown  here  are  the  eieeuttve  prepoaala  (1)  t*  inewaae  »»w  abllgatlna 
authority  for  the  A-H-C  program;  (2)  to  shift  finooclng  of  forest  and  public  land 
highways  from  the  general  fund  to  the  "trust"  fund;  and  (3)  to  redlrwt  aviation 
gas  tax  revenues  from  the  "trust"  fund  to  the  geoeraJ  fund.  They  are  not  shown 
becauac  action  was  poatponed  to  a  later  time. 

"  Enacted  and  Senate  bills  for  3  calendar  years  1062-64.  Full  executive  request 
was  8  yeart  1902-66.  Houae  was  for  3  years  1962-64  with  no  limit,  but  In  order  to 
arold  groai  distortion  of  total*  and  comparisons,  (4,800,000,000  U  arbitrarily  Inaerted. 

M  Full  executive  reqnaat  waa  for  8  cstendar  year*  )M2-66.  Senate,  Heose,  aa4 
etiaciod  are  for  3  calendar  yaaa  lOU'H. 


tAMUtc  ia«3  Btnxjrr 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  flscal  recommenda- 
tions  start  with  the  President.  This  ses- 
sion's appropriafilons  were  baaed  largely 
on  the  January  budget  of  the  previous 
administration  as  amended  by  the  pres- 
ent administration.  As  originally  sub- 
mitted In  January,  the  budgets  for  both 
fiscal  years  1961  and  1962  appeared  op- 
timistic in  the  extreme,  especially  as  to 
revenue  assumptions.  They  were  bal- 
anced by  Including  untenable  assump- 
tions and  contingencies  as  documented 
in  the  REtx>RD  of  January  16. 

The  razor- thin  estimate  of  a  $79  mil- 
lion surplus  for  fiscal  year  1961  was 
premised  on  enactment,  by  April  1,  1961, 
of  a  proposed  postage  rate  Incresuse. 
That  one  item  of  $160  million  converted 
a  certain  deficit  to  a  paper  stirplus.  The 
postal  increase  dUd  not  materiaHze. 

It  also  assumed  budget  receipts  In 
fiscal  1961  of  $79  billion,  but  only  $77,- 
577  million  was  collected.  That  must 
be  charged  to  unwarranted  budgetary 
predictions  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion obviously  erroneous  as  the  fiscal  year 
was  more  than  half  completed  when  the 
changeover  was  made. 

That  budget,  as  to  both  fiscal  years 
1961  and  19€2.  violated  every  rule  of  pru- 
dence in  not  allowing  clear  safety 
margins  as  a  hedge  against  overestimates 
and  as  provision  for  unforeseen  national 
defense  measures  which  have  since  ma- 
terialized. 

It  again  proposed,  like  every  budget 
since  the  war,  another  extension  of  the 
Korean  war  tax  rates  8  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war. 

It  also  proposed  new  and  additional 
taxes,  a  higher  tax  on  gas,  and  a  new 
Jet  fuel  tax. 


It  was  a  record-breaking  budget  fn 
several  respects. 

It  proposed,  for  1962,  the  highest  tax 
take  In  any  year,  either  In  time  of  war  or 
peace,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
public. 

It  proposed  record  peacetime  spending. 

It  proposed  an  aU-time  high  for  our 
mushrooming  national  debt. 

It  proposed  record  spending  for  non- 
defense  items. 

There  would  not  have  been  a  single 
budget  surplus  in  any  of  the  last  8  years 
if  war  taxes  had  not  been  continued. 
Without  extension  of  war  taxes  and  ad- 
ditional proposed  revenue  legislation, 
the  1962  budget  received  in  January  was 
In  the  red  by  at  least  $3  billltsn  as  shown 
in  the  Record  of  last  January  16. 

THK   LAST    a    TEAKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  fiscal  year  1961  closed 
last  June  30  and  with  it  the  books  were 
closed  on  the  8  fiscal  years  1954-61  under 
the  stewardship  of  the  previous  admin- 
istration. The  trial  balance  has  been 
struck.  And  the  books  are  dangerously 
out  of  balance.  The  business  of  the  U.S. 
Government  operated  at  a  loss.  Income 
la  down.  Expenses  are  up.  Assets  are 
impaired  and  debts  are  higher. 

l^e  balaiM^  sheet  shows  that  in  these 
8  years  of  record  national  income  and 
Ux  take  we  stUl  k)st  $22  bilUon.  We 
took  in  more,  but  we  spent  it  and  bor- 
rowed more — and  spent  that. 

In  consequence,  we  owe  more  than 
ever  before.  We  not  only  have  not  paid 
anything  on  account,  we  have  hiked  the 
debt. 

And  in  doing  that  we  have  hiked  and 
rehiked  the  cost  of  living  and  lowered 
and  relowered  the  purchasing  power  of 


the  dollar.  The  result  is  more  dollars 
that  buy  less  and  less.  And  families 
that  live  more  meageriy.  We  arc  ap- 
propriating more  and  more  for  nonde- 
fense  Items — ^money  we  do  not  have  for 
things  we  could  get  along  without. 

In  consequence,  we  are  ill  iir^ared 
to  defend  ourselves  and  lacking  In  the 
self-discipline  to  do  anything  about  it. 
As  a  prominent  leader  so  accurately  said 
only  last  year: 

We  have  to  recognize  tbat  there  are  two 
things  that  thla  country,  rich  though  It  la, 
powerfnl  though  It  is,  ttmp\j  cannot  afford: 
We  cannot  afford  an  atomic  war,  and  we 
cannot  afford  a  debasement  of  our  currency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who,  in  the  face  of  the 
current  machinations  of  the  Kremlin, 
otir  ever-increasing  debt,  the  ever-de- 
creasing purchasing  power  of  the  dollar, 
and  the  ever-increasing  loss  of  gold — 
who  can  deny  that  we  face  both 
prospects? 

At  the  very  heart  of  our  national 
finances  is  a  simple,  inescapable  fact, 
easily  grasped  by  every  Member,  and 
easily  understood  by  everyone  else,  in- 
cluding Kiirushchev.  It  is  that  our 
Government — any  government — like  in- 
dividuals and  families,  cannot  spend 
and  spend  more  than  they  take  in 
without  courting  disaster.  With  gov- 
ernments, continued  deficits  and  in- 
flationary spending  inevitably  lead  to 
debasement  of  currency.  That  is  an  in- 
escapable lesson  of  history. 

Statistics  indicate  that  in  1949,  Fed- 
eral budget  spending  was  15.3  percent 
of  the  gross  product.  In  1961,  it  is  15.8 
percent. 

F^om  1949  to  1961,  the  gross  product 
increased  exactly  100  percent.    In  the 
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same  period,  Federal  budget  spending 
slightly  outdistanced  that,  increasing 
106  percent.  In  the  same  period,  the 
net  Federal  budget  deficit  was  $36,800 
million.  The  Federal  debt  increased  by 
$36,200  million  to  a  total  of  $289  billion. 


The  cost  of  living  in  the  same  period 
increased  by  24  percent. 

And  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar 
dropped  20  percent.  This  Is  something 
every  family  can  understand. 

Here  are  the  figures : 


BXn>GEr    RECEIPTS    AND    EXPENDITURES 


Gross  national  product,  budget  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit,  public  debt,  price  index,  and 

value  of  dollar,  1949-61 


(In  billions  of  dollars  where  applies 

ble] 

Taw 

ONP 
iBtbe 

CQfTfnt 

prioM 

ONP 
in  1960 
prices 

Net 
bndfet 
expendi- 
tures 
(fiscal 
year) 

BudRet 
expendi- 
tures as 
percent 
of  ONP 

Surplus 

or  deficit 

(fiscal 

year) 

Federal 

public 

debt 

(end  of 

fiscal 

year) 

Con- 
sumer 
Price 
Index 
1947  49- 
100 

Pur- 

chasinK 

value  of 

dollar 

1939- icn 

cents 

1040 

26(1.1 
284.6 
329.0 
347.0 
366.4 
383.1 
397.5 
419.2 
44Z8 
444.5 
482.8 
504.4 
■616.1 

r<raaDeM«<D^«a>o«» 

39.5 
39.5 
44.0 
66.3 
74.1 
67.8 
64.4 
66.2 
09.0 
71.4 
80.3 
76.5 
81.5 

15.3 
13.9 
13.4 
18.  R 
20.3 
18.6 
16.2 
15.8 
15.6 
16.1 
16.fi 
15.2 
15.8 

-1.8 
-3.1 
+3.5 
-4.0 
-9.4 
-3.1 
-4.2 
+1.8 
+1.8 
-2.8 
-12.4 
+1.2 
-3.9 

2&Z8 
267.4 
288.2 
250.1 
286.1 
271.3 
274.4 
272.8 
270.5 
276.3 
284.7 
3B&3 

38ao 

101.8 
102.  H 
111.0 
113.5 
114.4 
114.  H 
114.5 
116.2 
120.2 
123.5 
124.6 
126.5 
127.6 

.'W.3 
57.8 
53.5 
5Z3 
81.9 
51,7 
51.9 
51.1 
49.4 
48.1 
47.7 
47  0 
46.6 

1060 

1061 

1063 

1063 

1064 

1066 

1060 

1067 

1068 

1960 

1000 

1001 

1940-81 

+100% 

+52% 

+106% 

-38.8 

+36.2 

+24% 

-30% 

>  2d  quarter  annual  rate. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  partial  substantiation 
of  statements  made,  increased  s(>ending 
in  the  last  8  years,  flscals  1954-61,  and 
the  latest  tentative  estimates  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  1962 — and  these  lat- 
ter ones  are  subject  to  further  refine- 
ment— are  shown  in  the  following  trial 
balance  taken  directly  from  ofiBclal 
Treasury  and  budget  statements. 

As  will  be  noted  we  spent  in  the  8 
years  $22  billion  more  than  our  reve- 
nues. The  shortage  was  covered  by 
borrowing. 

Also,  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  Just 
closed,  we  spent  as  much  as  was  ex- 
pended in  the  first  135  years  of  the 
Republic. 

The  tables  show  that  in  these  last 
few  years  we  have  enjoyed  the  highest 
national  revenues,  in  war  or  peace,  of 
any  nation  on  earth — in  all  recorded 
time  and  yet  have  gone  steadily  deeper 
in  debt. 

Since  January,  the  tax  collector, 
working  diligently  bringing  in  these  un- 
precedented billions,  still  failed  to  get 
enough  to  cover  expenses.  The  Treas- 
ury has  been  going  further  in  the  red 
$1  million  every  hour  since  the  turn  of 
the  year. 


Net  budget  receipts,  expenditures,  and  deficit  (-)  or  surplus  (  +  ),  S  years  1954-61 

iln  blUiODS  of  doUan] 


Fiscal  year 


Fiscal  1964  (from  July  1963) 

Fiscal  1965 

Fiscal  1066 

Fiscal  1097: 

(a)  With  highway  trust  fund. 

(b)  without  It 

Fiscal  1968: 

(a)  with  highway  trust  fnnd. 

(b)  Without  it 

Fiscal  1069: 

(a)  With  highway  trust  fund. 

(b)  Without  it 

Fiscal  1980: 

(A)  With  highway  trust  fund, 
(b)  Without  It 


Net 
budget 
receipts 


64.4 

60.2 
67.8 

72.0 
70.6 

TO.  6 
68.6 

70.0 
67.0 

8a3 

77.7 


Net 
budget 
expendi- 
tures 


67.5 
64.4 
66.2 

80.8 
80.0 

72.9 
71.4 


83. 
80. 

79. 
76. 


Defi- 
cit (-) 
or  sur- 
plus (+) 


Public 

debt, 

beginning 

of  year 


-3.1 

-4.2 
+  1.8 

+2.2 
+1.6 

-2.3 
-2.8 

-13.0 
-12.4 

+0.8 
+  1.2 

268.1 

271.3 
274.4 

272.8 

270.5 

278.3 

284.7 

Fiscal  year 


Fiscal  1961: 

(a)  With  highway  trust  fund 

(b)  Without  it 


Totab,  8  years 
With 
fund 


(a)  With     highway 

(b)  WiThout'it.'."^;i; 


trust 


Fiscal  1982  (latest  oflUcial  executive  esti- 
mates of  July  26,  1961),  subject  to  revi- 
sion: 

(a)  With  highway  trust  fund 

(b)  Without  it  


Nat 

budget 
receipts 


aas 

77.6 


806.8 

664.8 


'86.7 
82.4 


Net 

budget 
expendi- 
tures 


84.2 
81.5 


5S7.5 
578.8 


■90  9 

87.7 


Defi- 
cit (-) 
or  sur- 
pliK  (+) 


-17 
-3.0 


-21.7 
-23.0 


-5.2 
-8.8 


Public 

debt, 

beginntnc 

of  year 


306.S 


•  asao 


«  For  the  highway  trust  fund,  unrefined  January  budget  figures  are  used. 


•  Debt  limit  far  fiscal  1962  Is  $208,000,000,000. 


THE  FEDERAL  PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  public  debt  is  at  an  alltime  high. 
This  morning's  Treasury  statement 
shows  the  arresting  figure  of  $292,841,- 
381,980.94. 

The  peak  in  World  War  I  was  $26,- 
596.701.648.01. 

The  peak  in  World  War  n  was  $279,- 
213,558,897.10.  Most  of  our  debt  up  to 
1947  was  unavoidably  accumulated 
through  war  expenditures. 

The  lowest  postwar  debt  was  $251,- 
530,468,254.82  on  April  30,  1949.  We 
were  making  progress  in  paying  off  the 
war  debt. 

The  debt  on  January  2,  1953.  when  the 
previous  administration  took  ofiBce,  was 
$267,393,784,247.66. 

Eight  years  later,  January  3,  1961, 
on  the  eve  of  relinquishment  of  office, 
the  national  debt  had  cUmbed  to  $290,- 
174,764,757.12  as  a  result  of  spending 
beyond  record  national  tax  revenues,  pri- 
marily for  nondefense  purposes.    That 


is  what  happened  in  8  years.  The 
increase  of  $22,780,980,509.46  in  8  years 
equals  the  national  debt  accumulated  in 
the  first  130  years  of  the  Republic. 

As  a  result,  the  Federal  public  debt 
on  August  31  last  represented  a  mortgage 
of  $1,595  against  every  living  American. 
If  State  and  local  debts  are  included,  the 
per  capita  mortgage  debt  approximates 
$2.000 — or  $8,000  for  the  average  family 
of  four. 

Appraised  on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  the 
debt  was  $266,071,061,638.57  on  June  30, 
1953,  when  they  assumed  full  fiscal  year 
responsibility.  On  June  30,  1961,  it  was 
$288,970,938,610.05,  an  increase  of  $22  - 
899.876,971.48. 

Revision  of  the  old  debt  ceiling  of 
$275  billion  has  been  reduced  to  an 
annual  routine  gesture.  It  has  been 
raised  8  years  in  succession  and  now 
stands  at  $298  billion.  It  will  have  to 
be  raised  again  if  the  budget  is  not 
decisively  balanced. 


We  have  tried  for  years  to  stabilize 
the  debt  and  convert  more  of  it  from 
short-term  bills  and  notes  to  longer 
term  bonds.  But  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded and  will  not  succeed  until  fi- 
nancial stability  is  restored.  The  debt 
is  on  a  treadmill.  Instead  of  lengthen- 
ing the  average  maturity,  it  has  been 
further  shortened.  Approximately  $80 
billion  comes  due  and  must  be  refunded 
this  year.  That  situation  will  obtain  so 
long  as  we  keep  spending  more  than  we 
take  in. 

It  has  reached  the  point  where  merely 
the  interest,  the  carrying  cost  on  the 
debt,  now  amounts  to  $8,600  million. 
Reduced  to  simple  terms,  the  annual  in- 
terest amounts  to  $23,561,000  a  day; 
$16,362  every  minute  of  every  hour  of 
every  day  and  every  night  of  the  year. 
Only  23  years  ago  expenditures  for  the 
entire  Government  were  less  than  it  costs 
today  for  carrying  charge  on  the  debt. 


•■■'••*«.- 
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[In  mfBloBS  of  d«nars] 
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4«u>unt 

out- 
standing 

Maturity  daana 

ATorege  I^n^tli 

End  of  fiscal 
year  or  month 

AmoaQt 

out- 
standing 

Maturity  daaan 

Av«n«B  length 

End  of  flaral 
year  or  month 

within 
1  year 

1  to5 
years 

5  to  10 
yean 

lOtoX 
years 

20  years 
and 
over 

Yews 

Moo  tilt 

Within 
1  year 

lto5 
years 

5  to  10 
years 

10  to  20 
years 

20  years 
and 
over 

Years 

Months 

looa 

1060 

1061 

k<7.aa6 

l».»4A 
1^.148 

119.910 

85,270 
70,407 
81,131 
75,613 
80.064 

36.161 
72,844 
58,400 
70.836 
67.007 

15,861 
20,346 
26,435 
18,884 

ts,m 

aa.6«s 

12.630 
10,233 
13.211 

u,aao 

1,802 

7,868 

10,960 

10.078 

Mk973 

1961  Maivk.... 

Aprtl 

May 

June 

188,00 

188,147 
188. 8M 
187,148 

76,022 

78.781 
78.800 
81,120 

81,007 
00,641 
02,849 

■ 

27,658 
27.654 
26,438 
26,435 

10,262 
10.254 
10,245 
10,233 

10.970 
10,068 
10,966 
10.900 

4 
4 
4 

4 

7 
0 

1061— January.. 
Fiferaary. 

0 
8 

I  All 


clswiWrd  to  final  maturity  except  partially  Ux-esempt  bonds,  which 
to  ewtcat  caudate.  »•   r-        *  k» 


Seucec:  Ofllce  of  Debt  Analysis  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 


frCTENSS  AM*  NOHUHLNSE   BPEKDXNS 

Perhaps  the  most  common  misconcep- 
tion about  these  ever  increasing  expend- 
Iturefl  Is  that  they  are  necessitated  by 
defense  and  security  considerations.  But 
we  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  other- 
wise. The  House,  the  press,  and  the 
country  are  increasingly  aware  that  it 
is  the  nondefense  expenditures  that  un- 
balance the  budgets;  that  increase  the 
deficits;  that  expand  the  national  debt; 
that  inflate  the  cost  of  living;  that  rob 
the  dollar  of  its  buying  power;  that  make 
long-term  Treasury  bonds  hard  to  sell; 
that  encourage  other  nations  to  demand 
gold  rather  than  dollars  in  payment  for 
exports  and  services. 

The  foBowing  tabulation  of  official  fig- 
ures show  in  saiimnary : 

In  fiscal  1961  closed  June  30  last,  ma- 
jor national  security  spending  was  only 


$500  minion  more  than  spent  in  fiscal 
1954,  but  other  expenditures  were  up 
$16,300  million — an  increase  of  81  per- 
cent in  8  years.       _^ 

Assuming  materialization  of  present 
t^itative  official  estimates  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1962,  major  national  se- 
curity spending,  as  recently  accelerated, 
would  b?  only  $4,200  million  above  fiscal 
1954  but  nondefense  items  would  reach 
the  incredible  sum  of  $19,200  millloti 
above  what  was  sp>ent  in  1954 — up  93 
p>ercent.  Borrowing  money  in  time  of 
national  peril  for  things  we  could  get 
along  without  or  at  least  should  amor- 
tize as  we  go,  instead  of  loading  more 
debt  on  future  generations  not  here  to 
call  OB  to  account  for  such  irresponsi- 
bility, is  indefensible. 


Net  budget  expenditures — Defense  and  nondefense 
(InbilUoasI 


riM»j 


ft 


riscal  19S3  (Eonaa  war  year). 


WUcal  1964  (beglnnlaf  July  1968). 

Flacall966_ 

Ftanrt  tOOO_ 

Fiscal  1967 44-        -  —  — 

Fiscal  I968_ri " 

Fiscal  1960 1 

Fiscal  1900 

nacaligei  (taJuly 


Comparisoas: 

(a J  inc 

61) 
(b>  ION 


1961) 

diving  kut  8  fiscal  yean  (1064- 

k^"wif'yw»(w«>v.'.".:::::::;::: 


Fiscal  1962  (latrtt  ofBclal  executive  estimate's  of 
Jnty  38,  wot),  |«b)Kt  to  rertitoB,  probably 
upward Li 

ComparisoBc:         ' ' 

1962  tentattra  H^ures  compared  wltb  last  year 

(1961  >. 

1962  tcntattre  flpires  oomparad  with  1904 


Major  national 
security 


Dctensp, 
military 


$a6 


40.8 
35.5 

86.8 

aa4 

ak.1 

«LS 
fiL2 
48.2 


+10 
— .♦ 


41.6 


+1< 
+6.3 


Total 


ssa4 


46.9 
40.6 
40.6 
43.3 
44.1 
48.4 
45.6 
47.4 


+.8 
-3.0 


61.1 


+3.7 
+4.2 


An  other  programs 


As  per 
budget 


S2S.7 


3Q.6 
2S.8 
28.8 
25.7 
27.3 
33.9 
30.9 
34.1 


»+I3.5 
+I0k4 


36.6 


+15 
•+16.0 


bictudlng 
highway 
trust  fund 


833.7 


ao.6 

23.8 
25.6 
2&5 
28.8 
38.6 
34.0 
38.8 


<+l«.2 
+18.1 


'8a8 


+10 
•  +10. 8 


Total  net  budget 
expenditures 


As  per 
budget 


874.1 


67.6 
84.4 
86.2 
OSLO 
71.4 
8a8 
76.5 
81.6 


+14.0 
+7.4 


87.7 


+0.2 

+3a2 


Including 
highway 
trust  fun4 


174.1 


67.8 
64.4 
66.2 
60.8 
72.9 
83.0 
79.6 
84.3 


'+16.7 
«+J«.l 


'90.0 


+8.7 
+23.4 


>  Represents  28-pcroent  In  crease,  1961  over  1951 

•  Represents  13-percent  increase  over  war  year  of  1901. 
'  Reprsasnts  65-pai«ant  increase  over  1064. 

•  Reprranits  Sl-purcent  Inert —t  over  IfM. 

•  Represents  80-percent  Increase  over  1954. 

•  RcpnMota  OS-iMf«tnt  Increaae  over  19M. 

'  Includes  83,200,oa),000  for  the  highway  fund,  as  shown  In  lanoary  budget 

Note.— Ilighway  trust  fund  began  with  fiscal  year  1057. 


CO0T  OP  uvmo — vu.vn  om  thk  dolxjui 
The  official   cost-of-Uring  barometer 
reaches  a  new  hifb-water  mark  practi- 
cally erery  30  dayi.    Tlie  latest  peak  is 
a  new  hlgti.    And  the  value  of  the  dollar 


droiM— It  also  hit  s  new  low  of  46.4 

cents. 

I  include  a  chart  which  discloses  the 
ineritable  inflaUoniuy  results  of  qiend- 
tnff  beycmd  Income. 


Consumers  Price  Index  and  purchasing 
power  of  the  dotlar 


sTircn&s- 

inc  power 

of  the 

Imdtx  11947-49-100) 

AD  items 

Foods 

dollaf^ 
(calendar 

year 
1830-100 

cents) 

Years: 

1939 

89.4 

59.9 

62.9 

69.7 

74.0 

75.2 

76.9 

83.4 

05.6 

103.8 

191.8 

102.8 

1U.0 

113.5 

1114 

114.8 

114.5 

114.2 

120  2 

123.5 

1218 

126  5 

79.8 
101.8 

nil 

123.7 

125.6 

'126.6 

*  126.6 

126.6 

>I28  8 

>  127.8 

•127.4 

»12T.6 

127.4 

127.  5 

127.6 

127.5 

127.4 

•127.8 

»l«.l 

47.1 

47.8 

62.2 

61.3 

68.8 

67.4 

68.9 

70.0 

95.0 

M>11 

100.0 

101.2 

11X9 

1116 

112  8 

III  6 

iiao 

111.T 
116.4 
130.3 
11&3 
119.7 

72.1 

loas 

113.8 
118.7 
11Z.8 

no.  3 

120.8 
130.1 
120  2 
12a  9 
121.1 
1».4 
121.3 

m.4 
m.2 
m.2 

120.7 
120.0 
122:0 

100  0 

1940 

99  3 

1941 

1942 

1943 

ia«i     

014 

85.2 
80.3 
79  0 

1046 

77  2 

1940 

1047 

194*.. 

71.2 
80.2 

57  8 

1940 

1060. 

1061 

SB.8 
57.8 
53.6 

MB». 

62.3 

1068 

81  0 

1064 

1065 

lOM 

1987 

1068. 

61.7 
61.0 
61.1 
40.4 
48. 1 

1059 

47  7 

1900 

47  0 

1946— June. 

1900— Xmw — 

1969    Dewuhv.. — 

1958-Dec«nb«r. 

1060-DeoMnber.— 
IMO-June 

July 

August 

Septemtwr 

October 

November 

February 

March 

Aptfl 

May 

JUZK. 

July 

714 
68.8 
52.1 
48.0 
47.8 
47.0 
46.0 
46.0 
4&8 
46.7 
46.8 
48.6 
4ft.0 
48.0 
48.0 
48.8 
4&6 
4S0 
«.4 

*tl 

*  New  record  hign. 

Offioa  of  tba  Sacratary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Debt 
Analysis,  Aug.  25,  1961. 

TKirtTOUS  U.S.  COLS  POSITIOir 

Foreign  creditors  have  sharply  re- 
minded us  in  language  we  ought  to 
understand,  and  heed,  that  if  we  do  not 
show  more  respect  for  our  once  peerless 
dollar  we  are  courting  fiscal  chaos. 
From  January  1958  to  January  1961 
they  demanded  over  $5  billion  in  gotd 
In  lieu  of  dollars.  The  precipitate  out- 
flow of  gold  in  the  last  6  months  of  the 
calendar  year  1960  has  abated  but  we 
ie  still  losingr.  The  situation  has 
dropped  from  the  headlines  but  it  re- 
madna  extremely  tenuous.  The  ques- 
tion Is,  with  these  recurring  deficits  and 
the  farther  erosion  in  the  value  of  the 
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dollar,   when   will   the  outflow  resume 
momentum? 

On  Jvme  30,  1961.  our  supply  of  gold 
at  Port  Knox  was  down  to  $17,600  mil- 
lion    of    which     $11,400     million    was 


legally  reserved  as  backing  for  our  cur- 
rency and  deposits  at  the  rate  of  25 
cents  on  the  dollar.  That  leaves  a  mar- 
gin of  only  $6,200  million  to  cover  pos- 
sible foreign  claims  of  $18,900  million — 

Gold  assets  of  the  I'niled  Slates 


three  times  the  margin.  What  re- 
course will  we  have  if  foreign  holders 
of  dollars  demand  gold? 

I  include  these  statistics  in  elabora- 
tion: 


Date  or  period 


Dec.  31,  1967 

Dec.  31.  1958 

Dec.  31.  1950 

Dec.  30,  1960 

Decline  in  gold  holdings  in  3  years,  1068-60. 

Trends  during  calendar  year  1960: 

1st  6  months  (to  July  1.  1960) 

2d  6  months  (to  Dec.  30,  1960) 


Assets 


t22,  780.  (i7\  342 
20.  534,  104.  913 
19. 456, 135,  794 
17, 766, 797, 708 


19.322,0r«.926 
17,  766,  797, 708 


Change  during 

the    year    or 

month 


-12.246,570,429 
-1,077,960,119 
-1,680,338,086 


-5,018,877,634 


(-134,065,868) 
(-l,S66,2r2,218) 


Date  or  period 


Aug.  81,  1961  (H  months  of  calendar  1961). 
Trends  during  calendur  year  1961: 

Jan.  31,  1961 

Feb.  28,  1961 J 

-Mar.  31,  1961 

Apr  'JS,  1961 , 

.May  31,  1961 , 

June  30,  1961 

July  31,  1961 , 

Aug.  31,  1961 


Assets 


•17, 
17, 
17, 
17. 
17, 
17, 
17, 
17, 


440, 054. 133 
872. 734. 044 
8K7.000.SS3 
MO.  617. 366 
401,064.133 
580.060.060 
506.867.401 
451.048,350 


Change  during 

the    yimr    or 

month 


-1815,754,850 

(-335, 843, 575) 

(-08,320,180) 

(+15.274.988) 

(+1.617.334) 

(+13,  43n.Nfi6) 

(+147,016,838) 
(-21.3112,400) 
(-76.824,141) 


Source:  Daily  Treasury  Statement. 


Our  tenuous  gold  position 
[In  billions  of  dollars) 


End  of  calendar  year — 

U.S.  gold 
stock 

Oold  stock 

(above 

required 

26- percent 

backing  lor 

currency 

and 
deiMwiU) 

Possible 
(oreiirn 
claims 

Potential 
shortage 
of  gold 

U.S.  gokl 
stock 

Oold  stock 

(above 

required 

28- percent 

bM>klnglbr 

currency 

and 
depofiU) 

Poirible 
iorrign 
claims 

Potential 

Rhortage 

of  gold 

1087 

132.0 
30.6 
10.6 
17.8 

$10.8 
8.5 
7.3 
6.1 

$14.9 
15.6 
17.7 
18.8 

$4.1 

7.1 

10.4 

12  7 

Februarv  1961 

$17.4 
17.4 
17.4 
17.5 
17.6 

16.2 
6.1 
6.2 
6.4 
0.3 

•18.4 
18.7 
1&4 
18.6 
18.0 

•13.3 
13.5 
12  3 
1X3 

1068 

March  1961 

1080 

April  1961 

106O 

M  ay  1961 

liin«  IQAI 

3-year  diange..... ..... 

-M 

-4.7 

+8.9 

+8.6 

Change,    DeoemlMr    ltS7- 

June  1961 

12  7 

-5.8 

-16 

+4.0 

January  1961 

17.  S 

6.2 

1&4 

12.2 

+«L« 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 


U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficits 
(MlUons  of  dollar*] 


VS.  receipts  (recorded) 

U.S.  payments  (recorded) 

Balance  on 
recorded 

tran.^actions 

(net  pay- 
ments (-)or 
re«eipte  (+)) 

Unrecorded 
transac- 
tion*— 
errurs  and 
omlHlaBf 
(netiMilpti) 

IncreMein 
lorelcngold 
and  recorded 
bquld  dollar 

Period 

Exports  of 

goods  and 

services 

Foreign 

long-term 

capital  (net) 

Imports  of 

goods  and 

services 

U.S.  graoU  and  capital  (net) 

Total! 

U.8.  Oovem- 

ment 

grants  and 

capital 

Private  capital 

thraoKta 
traoMctions 
with  ttaa 

Total 

Direct 

United 
BUtea 

1963 

17,081 
17,949 
30,003 
23.705 
26.733 
23,326 
23,709 
27,300 

206 
244 
34fi 
530 
361 
24 
565 
297 

16,644 
16,088 
17.937 
19.829 
20.923 
21.053 
23.537 
23.327 

3.041 
3.788 
4.007 
6.017 
6,451 
6.153 
>5,152 
7,454 

2,065 
1,554 
2,211 
2362 
2674 
2587 
'1,986 
2  750 

aeo 

1,619 
1,211 
2990 
3,175 
2844 
2  375 
3,856 

731 
664 

779 
1.869 
2068 
1,094 
1,372 
1,604 

-2  388 
-1,683 
-1,5M 
-1,611 
-280 
-3,867 
-4,425 
-3,1M 

296 
167 
446 
OU 

748 

an 

aao 

1954 

-2103 

1956 

-1.616 

1066 

-1.140 

1067 

-908 

1958 

+400 

1960 

-a.4n 

1960 

-8.807 

-8,««3 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

1960— 1st  quarter....... 

26,260 
27,312 
27,416 
28,212 
28,380 
27,160 

748 

600 

92 

-252 

476 

(•) 

23,700 
24.006 
23,496 
22.016 
21,912 
22,040 

5,896 
^072 
7.588 
10,200 
8,308 

2338 
2  780 
2  430 
»3,472 
3.648 

2776 
2440 
4,340 
•5,86« 
3.920 
(•) 

1.376 
1,040 
1,034 

«2780 
1,800 

(•) 

-2  688 
-2256 
-8,576 

-1.864 

(•) 

183 
-808 

-848 

-1.808 

313 

(•) 

2d  quarter.. .„„..„. 
3d  quarter ....... 

-2456 
-2824 

4th  quarter 

-4,424 

1961— 1st  qu:u-ter 

•«-^634 

2d  quarter^ 

-1.152 

'+8U) 

'  Includes  remittances  and  pensions  not  shown  separately 

>  Excludes  $1,375,000,000  increase  in  U.S.  subscription  to  International  Monetary 
Fond. 

>  Includes  U.S.  subscription  to  International  Development  .Association  of  $74,000  - 
000  ($296,000,000  at  annual  rate).  »    .      . 

«  Includes  single  direct  investment  transaction  of  $370,000,000  ($1,480,000,000  at 
annual  rate). 


•  Preliminary;  not  charted. 

•  Not  available. 
» Includes  .special  debt  repayment  on  U.S.  Oovernment  loans  of  I 

billion  at  annual  rate). 

No"-— Data  exclude  goods  and  services  transferred  under  military  granta. 
Scarce:  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Time  is  running  out.  All  but  essen- 
tial expenditures  should  be  deferred  until 
a  more  propitious  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress  votes  to 
spend  more  the  Government  must  sell 
more  bonds  to  finance  the  increased 
spending. 


First.  When  Congress  votes  to  spend 
more  than  we  take  in,  the  dollar  depreci- 
ates.   Your  money  buys  less. 

Second.  When  Congress  votes  more 
money,  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  for 
every  family  in  America.  Prices  increase 
in  every  store. 


Third.  When  Congress  votes  more 
money  it  is  harder  to  get  a  loan.  And 
interest  is  higher. 

Fourth.  When  Congress  votes  to  spend 
more  your  savings  are  worth  less.  Your 
old  age  will  be  harder  than  you  ex- 
pected. 


1961 
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Fifth.  When  Congress  votes  to  spend 
for  things  we  have  been  doing  without 
and  can  continue  to  do  without,  your  life 
insurance  will  do  less  for  your  family  and 
your  fire  insurance  will  not  build  your 
house  back. 

Sixth.  When  Congress  keeps  on  voting 
to  spend  more  your  pension  will  not  sup- 
port you  as  well,  and  your  social  security 
will   not  provide  as  much  security. 

Seventh.  When  Congress  votes  to  issue 
more  bonds  and  borrow  more  money, 
gambling  on  Wall  Street  grows  more 
frenzied  and  the  crash  is  that  much 
nearer. 

Eighth.  When  Congress  keeps  on 
spending  after  we  have  used  up  all  our 
Income,  inflation  bums  higher  and  you 
have  less  confidence  in  Congress  and  the 
Government. 

Ninth.  When  Congress  keeps  on  spend- 
ing, taxes  must  go  up  instead  of  down. 

Tenth.  When  Congress  spends  and 
spends  our  allies  lose  faith  and  want  to 
compromise  with  the  enemy.  Our  ene- 
mies gain  confidence  and  refuse  to  dis- 
arm. 

Eleventh.  When  Congress  spends  for 
nondefense  pressure  groups,  war  is  near- 
er. Khrushchev  Is  Just  waiting  until 
Congress  spends  us  into  bankruptcy. 

Every  time  Congress  votes  to  spend 
A  dollar  we  do  not  have  for  things  we 
can  get  along  without,  they  are  voting 
you  and  your  family  and  your  Nation 
Into  greater  danger  and  shorter  rations. 

Tlnie  Is  rui>Ding  out. 


THE  1ST  SESSION  OF  THE  87TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  is  about 
to  close.  Without  now  going  into  de- 
tail as  to  Its  accomplishments,  this 
session  will  compare  most  favorably 
with  any  first  session  of  any  preceding 
Congress.  This  is  not  an  occasion  for 
any  observations  that  might  be  con- 
sidered political  or  controversial  of  any 
nature.  The  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress met  at  a  time  and  at  a  tense  and 
trying  period  in  the  history  of  this  world 
era.  Confining  myself  to  the  field  of 
national  defense  and  foreign  policy,  this 
Congress  has  ccxjperated  effectively  with 
President  Kennedy  in  providing  fimds 
for  greater  national  defense  and  sup- 
ported the  President  in  a  firm  foreign 
policy.  The  Members  can  go  home  with 
the  knowledg^e  of  a  job  well  done. 

In  the  t^nporary  absence  of  Speaker 
Ravburn  and  acting  for  him.  I  convey 
to  you  the  sincsere  thanks  of  the  Speaker 
for  the  many  considerations  you  have 
shown  him,  and  I  say  this  without  re- 
gard to  party  affiliation.  I  extend  the 
Speaker's  thanks  to  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  Carl  Albert, 
Democratic  whip  and  now  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  the  duties  of  which  posi- 
tion he  has  performed  in  a  superb  man- 
ner; and  to  the  able  and  understanding 


leaders  of  the  Republican  Party,  Charlie 
Halleck  and  Les  Arends. 

The  health  of  Speaker  Rayburn,  thank 
God.  is  improving  and  I  know  I  express 
the  thoughts  of  all  of  my  colleagues  when 
I  send  to  Speaker  Rayburn  the  message 
that  we  are  looking  forward  to  next 
January  when  he  will  be  back  with  us 
again.  Without  regard  to  our  party 
affiliation,  we  are  all  proud  of  Speaker 
Rayburn,  one  of  the  greatest  Americans 
in  our  country's  history. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House,  but  par- 
ticularly as  majority  leader,  I  express 
my  sincere  thanks  to  each  and  every  one 
of  you  for  the  many  kindnesses  to  me. 
On  the  leadership  level.  I  am  most  grate- 
ful to  Charlie  Halleck  and  Lbs  Abends, 
my  Republican  friends,  for  their  under- 
standing cooperation,  and  to  Carl 
Albert  for  the  gi'eat  support  he  has  con- 
stantly given  to  Speaker  Rayburn  and 
to  me.  The  three  of  them  are  leaders, 
real  leaders  living  up  to  the  high  tradi- 
tions of  the  great  leaders  of  yesterday. 

To  our  Chaplain,  Reverend  Braskamp, 
I  express  our  sincere  thanks  for  his  in- 
spirational invocations  which  appeal  to 
all  of  us  without  regard  to  our  religious 
convictions. 

To  the  one  and  only  Lew  Deschler,  the 
No.  1  parliamentarian  of  the  world. 
I  extend  my  sincere  thanks  as  well 
as  the  thanks  of  the  Speaker  and  of  the 
leadership  and  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  his  notable  contri- 
butions. What  a  book  some  qualified 
person  could  write  about  Lew  Deschler, 
not  only  a  book  about  the  No.  1  par- 
liamentarian of  the  world,  but  a  book 
about  his  years  of  experience  and  wis- 
dom and  the  powerful  behind-the-scenes 
influence  in  the  legislative  history  of  our 
country  that  he  has  exercised  for  many 
years  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

To  the  other  officers  and  employees  of 
the  House — all  of  them  including  the 
fine  young  pages  who  will  be  among  the 
future  leaders  of  America,  I  extend  our 
thanks. 

For  the  Speaker  and  myself,  I  wish 
every  Member  and  your  loved  ones  a 
happy  and  a  restful  period  between  now 
and  next  January. 

For  Speaker  Rayburn  and  myself,  I 
again  thank  you  for  the  considerate  co- 
operation you  have  extended  to  us. 

I  have  the  pleasure  now  of  conveying 
to  the  Members  a  personal  message  from 
Speaker  Rayburn. 

About  10:30,  last  evening  Washington 
time,  Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  called  and 
talked  with  the  Speaker.  We  had  a  chat 
with  him.  The  Speaker  asked  me  to  tell 
you  that  he  is  proud  of  the  record  that 
this  session  of  the  Congress  has  made. 
But  I  know  you  will  all  be  very  happy  to 
hear  the  following  message  he  asked  me 
to  give  you.  The  Speaker  asked  me  to 
tell  you,  and  I  quote: 

His  doctor  says  he  is  getting  better  every 
(Jay  and  before  many  days,  be  will  be  him- 
self again  and  be  will  be  back  here  next 
January. 

The  Speaker  also  asked  me  to  convey 
another  personal  message  to  the  Mem- 
bers, and  I  quote: 

To  say,  "Hello,"  to  all  the  boys  and  the 
ladies  In  the  House  and  he  Is  sorry  he  is  not 


with  us  In  the  closing  days  of  this  session, 
but  he  will  be  with  us  next  January. 

Godsp^  to  all  of  you  and  your  loved 


ones 


THANKS  AND  APPRECIATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  .  Ml'.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
echo  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Speaker  pro  tempore  with  reference  to 
the  achievements  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress?  In  terms  of  major  posi- 
tive legislative  enactments  this  session 
stands  out  as  oj^e  of  the  most  productive 
in  recent  years.  ^  - 

We  all  regret  that  our  great  and  be- 
loved Speaker  is  not  here  to  participate 
in  the  closing  hours  of  this  session.  We 
are  heartened  by  the  report  that  his 
health  is  improving  and  that  he  will  be 
fit  and  once  again  at  the  helm  when  we 
reconvene  in  January.  He  is  our 
captain.    This  House  loves  him. 

For  my  own  part,  may  I  say  that  it 
has  been  a  priceless  privilege  to  serve 
under  the  leadership  of  our  Speaker  and 
our  majority  leader.  For  their  confi- 
dence in  me,  and  for  their  many  kind- 
nesses to  me,  I  shall  be  forever  grateful. 

Speaking  for  our  great  leaders  and 
certainly  for  myself,  may  I  take  this 
means  of  thanking  Members  of  the 
House  for  their  cooperation  and  for  the 
dedicated  service  which  they  have  ren- 
dered on  behalf  of  our  country.  May  I 
extend  my  hand  across  the  aisle  and 
express  my  appreciation  to  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  for  their  many 
acts  of  kindness  and  consideration.  I 
want  particularly  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  Mr.  Halleck, 
and  the  distinguished  minority  whip,  Mr. 
Arends.  They  have  cooperated  with  the 
majority  leadership  in  trying  to  expedite 
the  business  of  the  House  on  all  occa- 
sions. They  are  men  of  their  word:  their 
word  is  their  bond.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  often  had  strong  differences  with 
them,  particularly  with  respect  to  do- 
mestic affairs,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be 
in  a  free  parliamentary  body,  and  in  a 
free  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  record  of  this 
Congress  will  show  that  in  all  its  broader 
aspects  we  have  maintained  our  biparti- 
san foreign  policy.  I  am  sure.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  record  of  this  Con- 
gress will  show,  and  that  our  enemies, 
actual  or  potential,  should  know  that  in 
matters  of  national  defense  we  are  one 
people;  we  are  a  united  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  all  the  Members  of  the 
House,  to  the  officials  and  employees  of 
the  House,  may  I  say  you  have  worked 
hard;  you  have  worked  long;  you  deserve 
a  good  rest.  Thank  you  for  a  job  well 
done. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  such 
time  as  I  may  need  at  this  early  hour 
of  the  morning. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  I  express  what  is  in  the  minds  of 
each  and  every  Member  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  in  sas^ng  that  we  are  indeed 
happy  to  hear  that  the  Speaker  is  well 
on  the  road  to  recovery  and  will  be  back 
with  us  in  January.  He  has  had  our 
prayers.  We  see  in  him  a  truly  great 
man — a  man  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
his  country  and  one  who  loves  this 
House.  His  greatness  is  attested  by  the 
fact  he  has  served  as  Speaker  longer 
than  any  other  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  The  entire  country  respects 
him. 

Let  me  also  say  for  tlie  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  that  we  appreciate 
the  splendid  work  of  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  and  the  acting  majority  lead- 
er. We  have  given  our  full  cooperation 
on  matters  of  defense  and  foreign  policy. 
After  all.  we  are  as  one  as  Americans  in 
matters  dealing  with  the  security  of  this 
great  Nation.  To  the  cause  of  security, 
peace,  and  freedom  we  pledged  our 
support,  and  we  earnestly  sought  to 
carry  it  out  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
In  the  field  of  national  defense  and 
foreign  policy  we  have  sought  to  demon- 
strate the  unity  of  oiu-  country.  That  Is 
as  it  should  be. 

I  am  glad  we  have  had  this  unanimity 
of  opinion.  I  am  glad  we  have  had  this 
bipartisan  effort.  We  must  continue  to 
work  together  in  firmness  for  our  rights 
and  the  cause  of  freedom,  with  deter- 
mination to  be  strong  and  with  firmness 
and  strength  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

The  Republicans  thank  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  and  acting  majority  leader 
for  their  public  recognition  of  our  coop- 
eration with  them  in  defense  and  foreign 
policy  matters. 


BERGEN  COUNTY  SPACE-AGE 
WORKSHOP.  1961 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiumlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  2 
years  ago,  I  was  privileged  to  report  on 
the  first  aviation  workshop  conducted 
in  Bergen  County,  N.J.  At  the  conclu- 
tlon  of  that  report.  I  urged  that  this  par- 
ticular endeavor  be  encouraged  by  my 
colleagues  in  all  parts  of  the  country — 
so  that  the  American  people  would  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  aerospace  power.  Today  I  would  like 
to  report  back  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  the  progress  shown  In  New  Jer- 
sey on  this  most  worthy  program. 

Sponsored  again  by  the  Bergen  County 
Education  Association  and  the  UiS.  Air 
Force,  represented  by  two  dedicated  Air 
Force  reservists  and  the  New  Jersey  wing 
of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  the  second  work- 
shop was  conducted  in  Bergen  County. 
N.J.,  from  February  through  May  of 
this  year.     At  the  same  time,  another 


workshop  was  conducted  In  Union 
County,  N.J.,  along  the  same  pattern 
and  with  the  guidance  and  counsel  of 
this  same  group. 

Like  the  first  Bergen  County  space- 
age  workshop,  this  second  venture  set  a 
new  mark  for  inservice  training  on  aero- 
space for  professional  educators.  Regis- 
tration for  the  1959  workshop  was  about 
580;  for  this  1961  workshop  the  official 
registration  passed  750. 

As  in  the  1959  workshop.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  honorary  chairman  for 
this  1961  program.  Planning  for  these 
two  workshops  was  started  the  previous 
summer.  My  report — which  wsis  pub- 
lished In  the  Congressional  Record. 
September  14.  1959 — went  thoroughly 
into  the  needs  and  objectives  of  the 
broad  program  of  education  for  our  citi- 
zens, so  I  shall  confine  myself  here  to 
details  of  this  specific  activity  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

The  workshop  was  comprised  of  10 
sessions — each  of  about  2  hours'  dura- 
tion; the  sessions  were  held  in  the  after- 
noons of  alternate  Wednesdays,  at  the 
Paramus  High  School  in  Paramus.  NJ. 

Here  is  the  complete  program: 

February  15.  1961:  First  swalon.  "Avia- 
tion, the  Aerospace  Age.  and  the  Teacher," 
by  Dr.  Mervln  K.  Strtckler  Jr..  Federal  AvU- 
tlon  Agency.  Washington.  D.C. 

Second  session;  "Astronomy  In  the  Space 
Age,"  by  Dr.  Franklyn  M.  Branley,  associate 
astronomer,  American  Museum.  Hayden 
Planetariimi.  New  York  City. 

March  1:  Third  session.  "Biomedical  As- 
pects of  Manned  Space  Flight."  by  I>r.  O. 
Dale  Smith,  staff  scientist.  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration;  "World 
Military  Forces."  by  Col.  Donald  F.  Slaugh- 
ter. USA.  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Washington.  D.C. 

Foxirth  session:  "Oeopolltlci."  by  Col. 
Joseph  J.  Huddleston,  USAF,  Industrial  Col- 
lege of  the  Armed  Forces. 

March  15:  Fifth  session.  "Significance  of 
Rockets,"  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Mebane.  secretary, 
Thlokol  Chemical  Corp..  Bristol,  Pa. 

Sixth  session,  "Space  Communications." 
by  Jackson  V.  Michaels,  Division  Chief, 
U.S.  Army  Signal  Research  and  Development 
Laboratory.  Fort  Monmouth.  NJ. 

March  29:  Seventh  session,  "What  Is 
NASA?"  by  James  V.  Bernardo,  Chief.  Bdu- 
catlonal  Services.  NASA. 

Eighth  session,  "Observing  the  Weather 
From  Meteorological  Satellites,"  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam K.  Wldger,  Jr..  Assistant  Chief,  mete- 
orological satelUte  program.  NASA. 

As  the  discussion  groups  were  so  well 
received  in  the  first  workshop,  this 
time  the  program  was  planned  to  provide 
two  full  sessions  for  this  activity:  the 
9th  and  10th  sessions,  on  April  12. 
There  were  10  groups  conducted  for  both 
sessions — with  attendance  at  each  rang- 
ing from  35  to  250.  Each  group  had  Its 
own  chairman — as  well  as  an  eminently 
qualified  discussion  leader.  The  full 
list  of  these  discussion  groups  follows — 
with  their  subjects,  chairmen  and  lead- 
ers: 

1.  "Space  Age  Science"  (elementary  level) : 

Chairman:    Mr.  Waldro  Klndlg.  principal. 

Dwlght    Morrow    High    School.    Englewood 
N.J. 

Discussion  leader:  Mr.  Leonard  Davenport, 
science  teacher,  Hofstra  College,  New  York! 

2.  "Aerospace  Mathematics"  (secondarv 
level):  ' 

Chairman:  Mr.  WUUam  Dunn,  principal, 
Paramus  High  School,  Paramus,  N.J. 


Discussion  leader:  Dr.  Svan  Maletsky, 
Montclalr  SUte  College,  Montclalr.  N  J. 

3.  "Rockets"  (all  grade  levels) : 
Chairman:    Dr.    Glle    Warren,    curriculum 

director,  Westwood  High  School.  Westwood 
N,J. 

Discussion  leader:  Mr.  Walt  Obertl,  test 
engineer,  Reaction  Motors,  Denvllle,  N.J. 

4.  "Communications  In  Space"  (all  grade 
levels) : 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Hem-letta  Miller,  elemen- 
tary school  principal,  Lodl,  N  J. 

Discussion  leader:  Mr.  Raymond  Fisher, 
New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co..  Newark.  N.J. 

5.  "Astronomy"  (afternoon  7-12;  evening 
K-6): 

Chairman:  Mr.  George  Dykstra.  elemen- 
tary school  principal,  Ramsey,  N.J. 

Discussion  leader:  Mr.  Dean  Lauz,  assist- 
ant to  principal.  Jxmlor  high  school.  Glen 
Rock,  N.J. 

6.  "Meteorology"  (all  levels;  two  classes) : 
Chairmen:     Mr.    Donald    Duff,    principal. 

Northern  Valley  Regional  High  School. 
Demarest.  N.J.;  Mr.  Emll  Cavalllnl.  supervis- 
ing pHnclpal.  Upper  Saddle  River.  N  J. 

Discussion  leaders:  MaJ.  Carl  B.  Fountain; 
1st  Lt.  Paul  JanoU.  USAF.  McOulre  Air 
Force  Base.  N.J. 

7.  "Problems  of  Space": 

Chairman:  Lt.  Col.  Margaret  Dunn.  New 
Jersey  Wing.  ClvU  Air  Patrol  (and  high 
school  mathematics  teacher.  Bloomlield, 
NJ.). 

Discussion  leader:  Mr.  David  Anderton. 
technical  editor.  McOraw-HlU  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York,  NY. 

8.  "Space  Age  Classroom  Projects"  (all  lev- 
els) : 

Chairman:  Miss  Kathryn  StUwell,  faculty 
member,  Westwood  High  School.  Westwood. 
N.J. 

Teacher  panel:  Miss  Julia  Strang  and  Mr. 
Edward  Tarabokea.  of  Rldgewood:  Mrs. 
Judith  Grief  and  Mr.  Edward  Gallagher,  of 
Ramsey,  N.J. 

9.  "Special  Weapons"  (afternoon  K-«; 
evening  7-12). 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Katherlne  E.  Doyle,  ele- 
mentary school  principal.  Wood  Ridge,  N.J. 

Discussion  leader:  Mr.  Charles  Eksteln, 
Chief  of  Antiaircraft  Missile  Section,  Plca- 
tlnny  Arsenal.  N.J. 

Rutgers  School  of  Ceramics  also  had  an 
exhibit  on  display  showing  their  part  In  the 
development  of  rockets  and  other  telemetrlc 
instrumenU.  This  was  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Koenlg,  of  the  Rutgers  University 
faculty.  New  Brunswick,  NJ. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  con- 
ducting a  program  of  this  nature  is  the 
procurement  of  qualified  speakers — and 
supporting  study  literature— for  the  lec- 
ture and  discussion  sessions.  My  office 
was  able  to  make  a  modest  contribution 
to  this  phase  of  the  program.  We  re- 
ceived excellent  cooperation  from  mili- 
tary and  civilian  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment— as  well  as  from  private  Industry. 
Particularly  noteworthy  was  the  support 
rendered  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Indtistrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces;  also  by  the 
National  Aviation  Education  Council, 
and.  of  course,  the  various  components 
of  the  \3B.  Air  Force. 

Nearly  500  of  the  registrants  also  went 
wi  one  of  two  field  trips  to  McGuire  Air 
Force  Base — as  the  final  phase  of  the 
workshop.  The  first  of  these  was  sched- 
uled on  Saturday.  April  22— and  the 
second  on  Saturday.  May  6.  Through 
the  close  cooperation  of  the  base  com- 
mander and  various  unit  commanders, 
the  educators  were  treated  to  an  ex- 
tended guided  tour— as  well  as  orlenta- 
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tion  flights  In  transport-type  aircraft. 
The  tour  included  the  base  meteorologi- 
cal office.  Air  Defense  Command's  inter- 
ceptor ready  areas — with  various  static 
displays  arranged  specially  for  the 
group.  They  were  also  taken  through 
the  Bomarc  missile  area  and  the 
SAGE  defense  control  center. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Seminar  division  of  the 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
several  of  the  registrants  were  enrolled  in 
one  of  the  reRlonal  seminars  conducted 
by  that  institution.  This  seminar  was 
scheduled  for  May — at  Newark,  N.J. — 
and  the  various  boards  of  education  in 
Bergen  county  granted  special  leave  for 
attendance  at  the  full  or  partial  course. 
This  was  an  unexpected  addition  to  the 
program — and  one  that  made  a  marked 
impression  on  all  of  the  registrants;  it 
obviously  was  a  superb  contribution  to 
the  instructional  matter  of  the  work- 
shop program.  The  workshop  sessions 
were  given  excellent  news  coverage  by 
the  press  throughout  northern  New  Jer- 
sey. The  timeliness  of  the  various 
topics — and  the  internationally  recog- 
nized stature  of  so  many  of  the  lec- 
turers— simplified  the  task  of  putting 
this  story  of  our  national  aerospace  effort 
before  a  vast  audience  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  Even  though  this  Is  rec- 
ognized as  a  basic  element  of  the  aero- 
space or  aviation  education  program,  it 
is  my  belief  that  we.  in  the  Bergen  Coun- 
ty workshop,  were  successful  to  an  un- 
usual degree. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a  most  significant 
contribution  to  our  national  strength — 
particularly  in  these  days,  when  the  press 
is  full  of  conflicting  reports  on  our  ac- 
complishments In  these  fields.  Favorable 
reaction  to  the  lecture  series  was  unani- 
mous— not  only  from  the  educators 
themselves,  but  also  from  civic  leaders 
and  the  general  public. 

Objective  evaluation  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram was  maintained  by  questionnaires 
at  each  double  session — and  a  special 
summary  questionnaire  which  was  com- 
pleted during  the  field  trips  to  McGuire 
AFB.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  97 
percent  of  the  respondents  agreed  that 
aerospace  education  is  vital  to  national 
aerospace  power— and  that  95  percent 
felt  that  this  program  should  be  ex- 
panded. It  is  also  important  that  80 
percent  would  recommend  the  course  for 
other  teachers — and  71  percent  were  in 
favor  of  an  advanced  course  to  follow  this 
one. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  report  on 
the  actual  program  for  the  second 
Bergen  County  Space-Age  Workshop. 
But  that  is  not  the  end  of  my  report. 
Even  now,  this  small  group  of  dedicated 
educators  and  citizen-soldiers  are  or- 
ganizing three  more  such  operations  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Their  past 
efforts  have  been  so  obviously  success- 
ful— and  have  met  with  such  enthusias- 
tic acceptance  on  every  side — that  they 
are  encouraged  to  continue  to  devote 
their  time  and  experience  to  the  expan- 
sion of  this  vital  public  service.  I  could 
not  close  my  report  without  proper  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  work  done  by  this 
small  group.  First  of  all.  the  members 
of  the  workshop  planning  committee  of 


the  Bergen  County  Education  Associa- 
tion— those  farsighted  educators  who 
recognized  the  critical  need  for  this  type 
of  professional  improvement  and  were 
willing  to  devote  their  time  again  to  the 
second  venture.  This  committee  was 
headed  by  Dr.  Harold  T.  Shafer.  director 
of  instructional  services  for  Ridgewood 
schools,  in  Ridgewood.  N.J.  Dr.  Shafer 
is  also  one  of  the  Air  Force  reservists 
whom  I  mentioned  as  providing  the 
initial  spark  and  leadership  for  this  un- 
dertaking. As  an  educator  and  a  mili- 
tary man.  Dr.  Shafer  made  an  ideal 
general  chairman  for  the  workshop.  His 
unquestioned  stature  in  the  education 
field — and  his  personal  interest  as  a 
citizen-soldier — combined  to  make  a 
most  imix)rtant  contribution  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  workshop. 

Mr.  Leslie  D.  Wilding,  chairman  of  the 
Bergen  County  Education  Association 
professional  improvement  committee — 
and  an  elementary  school  principal  in 
Ramsey,  NJ.— assisted  Dr.  Shafer  in 
general  coordination;  he  also  supervised 
advance  registration  and  all  financial 
matters  for  the  workshop.  Mr.  Donald 
Duff,  principal,  Northern  Valley  Re- 
gional High  School.  Demarest,  coordi- 
nated all  evaluation  of  the  project  and 
assisted  with  general  publicity.  Mr. 
George  Dykstra — like  Mr.  Wilding,  an 
elementary  school  principal  from  Ram- 
sey— organized  all  attendance  details 
and  worked  closely  with  Mr.  William 
Dunn,  principal  of  the  Paramus  High 
School,  which  provided  the  site  for  the 
entire  workshop.  Mr.  Dunn,  his  super- 
intendent, board  of  education  and  school 
staff  all  deserve  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  their  important  behind-the-foot- 
lights  contributions  to  this  workshop. 
Mr.  Waldro  Kindig.  principal,  Dwight 
Morrow  High  School,  Englewood;  Mr. 
Kindig  supervised  all  session  chairmen 
and  the  presentation  of  the  guest  lec- 
turers during  the  full  series.  Dr.  Gile 
Warren,  curriculum  coordinator.  West- 
wood  High  School,  Westwood;  Dr.  War- 
ren supervised  the  hospitality  subcom- 
mittee, assisted  with  session  chairmen 
and  aided  with  the  advance  arrange- 
ments for  the  field  trips  to  the  airbase. 

On  the  Air  Force  side  of  the  workshop 
team,  we  must  recognize  the  efforts  of 
the  following:  Lt.  Col.  John  S.  Edwards 
Jr.,  Air  Force  Reserve — now  retired — 
again  accepted  the  responsibility  for 
planning  and  coordinating  all  Air  Force 
support.  It  was  largely  through  his 
efforts  that  the  workshop  was  a  success. 
Maj.  Harold  T.  Shafer  was  mentioned 
above  as  the  general  chairman.  Capt. 
Jackie  L.  Humphrey,  U.S.  Air  Force 
liaison  officer.  New  Jersey  Wing,  Civil 
Air  Patrol;  Captain  Humphrey  assisted 
the  committee  in  the  procurement  of 
speakers  and  literature,  expedited  the 
travel  arrangements  and,  in  general, 
gave  a  welcome  assist  to  any  problem 
area  as  it  arose.  Outstanding  among 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  personnel  who 
worked  on  the  project  were :  Lt.  Col.  Mar- 
garet Dunn,  staff  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Wing,  and  Maj.  Harold  Spencer, 
commander  of  the  Bergen  County  Squad- 
ron, Civil  Air  Patrol— along  with  cadets 
from  his  unit  who  assisted  thioughout 
all  .sessions  and  for  both  field  trips. 


Others  who,  although  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  workshop,  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  its  success  by  their 
generous  support  included:  Col.  Taras  T. 
Popovich,  USAF  deputy  commander, 
New  York  Air  Defense  Sector,  Air  De- 
fense Command;  Lt.  Col.  Edward  R. 
Kandel,  USAF  information  officer.  1611th 
Air  Transport  Wing.  MATS;  Maj.  John 
S.  Humke,  USAF  secretary  of  the 
McGuire  AFB  officers  open  mess.  All 
three  of  these  officers  were  instrumental 
In  the  successful  handling  of  the  excep- 
tionally large  field  trip  groups  at  Mc- 
Guire AFB. 

In  addition,  we  are  indebted  to  Col. 
Robert  S.  Puckett,  USAF;  Col.  Donald 
P.  Slaughter,  USA;  and  Col.  Joseph  J. 
Huddleston,  USAF.  all  of  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces;  Colonel 
Puckett  for  his  generous  support  in  pro- 
graming speakers  as  well  as  the  added 
attendance  at  the  regional  seminar — 
and  the  others  for  volunteering  their 
services  as  guest  speakers  for  the  work- 
shop sessions. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  also  acknowledge 
the  exceptional  efforts  and  guidance 
provided  the  committee  by  many 
of  this  Nation's  outstanding  authorities 
on  aerospace  education.  Noteworthy 
among  these  were  the  following:  Dr. 
Mervin  K.  Strickler.  office  of  public  edu- 
cation. Federal  Aviation  Agency;  Mr. 
James  V.  Bernardo,  Chief  of  Educa- 
tional Services  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and 
Mr.  John  Sims,  of  the  same  office.  Mr. 
Sims,  In  particular,  was  of  invaluable 
assistance  in  helping  the  committee  se- 
lect and  procure  speakers  and  study 
material. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  acknowledg- 
ment is  also  due  the  hundreds  of  class- 
room teachers  and  school  administrators 
who  devoted  the  many  long  hours  re- 
quired for  successful  completion  of  this 
program.  I  feel  that  we  can  all  be 
proud  of  this  practical  demonstration 
of  the  outstanding  skills  which  so  manj' 
of  our  citizens  have  so  willingly  given 
toward  insuring  the  future  strength  of 
our  country. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  close  with  the 
same  appeal  that  I  voiced  just  2  years 
ago:  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  position 
of  world  leadership,  our  people  must  be 
informed  of  the  problems  confronting 
us  in  aerospace  technology.  The  devel- 
opment of  this  necessary  understanding 
requires  a  major  education  effort;  to 
accomplish  this  end,  we  must  avail  our- 
selves of  the  collective  skills  and  dedica- 
tion of  our  professional  educators  and 
the  citizen-soldiers  of  our  Reserve  forces. 
As  the  Bergen  County  Space-Age  Work- 
shop has  so  clearly  demonstrated  for 
the  second  time,  this  is  a  vital  resource 
which  is  more  than  adequate  for  even 
such  a  formidable  task. 


RESIDUAL  OIL  IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previ  us  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Cohte] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTK  Mr.  Speaker,  since  early 
in  1959  I,  as  did  several  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress,  advanced  with  consid- 
erable persistence  the  united  cause  of  the 
New  England  States  and  the  Northeast, 
against  the  inequalities  of  the  residual 
oil  impKjrt  restrictions  as  included  in  the 
March  1959  Presidential  proclamation. 
The  Presidential  proclamation  imposes 
certain  quotas  on  the  importation  of 
crude  oil  and  its  derivatives  Into  the 
United  States  from  Latin  America. 
When,  at  that  time,  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Etefense  Mobilization  recommended 
to  the  President  the  imposition  of  these 
import  restrictions,  ostensibly  for  na- 
tional security  reasons,  I  rose  on  the  floor 
of  this  Chamber  to  implore  my  col- 
leagues to  resist  this  move,  warning  that 
the  restrictions  would  actually  impose 
Illogical  hardships  on  American  indus- 
try and  economy. 

I  predicted  in  the  spring  of  1959  that 
the  effect  of  the  oil  imixjrts  quota  pro- 
gram would  be  to  place  residual  oil  sup- 
pUes  below  demand,  increase  prices 
to  northeastern  consxuners  beyond  all 
reason,  and  place  small  users  of  this  fuel, 
such  as  hospitals  and  apartment  houses, 
at  a  considerable  disadvantage  to  those 
distributors  and  facilities  large  enough 
to  maintain  long-term  contracts  for  fuel 
supplies.  I  further  warned  that  these 
restrictions  would  inhibit  normally  unob- 
structed trade  practices  amongst  fuel 
distributors,  generally  create  an  upward 
trend  of  prices  to  the  competitive  disad- 
vantage of  the  east  coast  consumers,  and 
impose  wasteful  and  periodic  untimely 
hidden  rises  in  the  cost  of  living  on  the 
residents  of  New  England. 

In  preparing  this  text,  I  went  back 
through  my  flies  on  the  residual  oil  mat- 
ter, and  reviewed  the  several  statements 
I  made  before  this  body,  and  various 
committees,  concerning  this  dilemma 
that  today  is  still  so  very  oppressive  to 
the  New  England  economy.  At  first  I 
was  pleased,  then  disturbed,  and  now 
appalled  to  realize  that,  with  only  minor 
exceptions  and  alterations,  any  of  these 
statements  I  delivered  throughout  the 
past  2y2  years,  are  apropos  this  very 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  these  2>/^ 
years,  the  New  England  congres- 
sional delegation  has  appealed  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  the  Congress,  asking  that 
this  bureaucratic  misdemeanor  be 
amended,  and  to  return  the  New  England 
oil  industry  to  its  rightful  position  within 
a  free  enterprise  system.  Our  efforts 
have  been  to  no  avail,  and  we  find  that 
still  we  must  stand  again,  our  position 
reinforced  by  fact,  and  repeat  our  plea  to 
apparently  imsympathetic  ears. 

Samuel  Johnson  once  said : 

That  fellow  seems  to  have  but  one  idea, 
and  that  is  a  wrong  one. 

Evidently.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  re- 
gard with  which  I  and  my  New  England 
colleagues  are  held  by  the  authorities  in 
charge  of  the  oil  imports  program. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  import 
quotas,    despite    futile    and    sometimes 


frantic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  and  Defense  Mobilization  to  al- 
leviate the  annual  winter  crises  resulting 
from  the  restrictions,  the  facts  are  pain- 
fully evident: 

First,  the  inclusion  of  residual  oil  in 
the  oil  import  program  does  not  ser/e 
the  announced  intent  of  the  program. 

Second,  despite  steadily  increasing  de- 
mand for  residual  fuel,  domestic  produc- 
tion, uneconomic  by  American  refining 
processes,  continues  to  dwindle. 

Third,  by  blocking  the  normal  com- 
petitive procedures,  the  entire  Northeast 
has  been  placed  at  a  disadvantage  with 
other  geographic  areas  and  markets; 

Fourth,  residual  oil  imports  neither 
retard  normal  domestic  oil  markets,  nor 
have  any  depressive  effect  or  the  bltimii- 
nous  coal  industry ; 

Fifth,  the  entire  effect  of  the  program 
is  dangerously  inflationary  to  the  New 
England  economy,  and  has  actually  re- 
tarded business  growth  in  that  area. 

Specifically,  it  Is  possible  to  point  to 
dozens  of  areas  within  the  New  England 
fuel  market  and  show  where  warnings 
and  predictions  of  the  past  2  years  have 
materialized  within  that  period  despite 
the  insistence  of  the  various  authorities 
that  the  oil  program  is  beneficial  to  our 
national  effort. 

The  actual  price  of  residual  oil  within 
the  Northeast  has  always  been  a  bone 
of  contention  to  the  New  England  dele- 
gation. We  have  constantly  warned 
that  in  this  area  we  were  undergoing 
more  than  normal  inflationary  increases. 
In  the  New  England  region,  since  impo- 
sition of  the  restrictions,  the  price  i>er 
barrel  of  this  vital  fuel  has  risen  30 
cents.  It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the 
first  price  Increase  In  the  summer  of 
1959  occured  at  a  time  when  prices  of 
residual  oil  are  normally  low.  Authori- 
ties In  the  oil  Industry  attribute  this  di- 
rectly to  the  oil  imports  program. 

One  of  the  original  contentions  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion in  Justification  of  imposing  restric- 
tions on  residual  oil  imports  was  the 
theory  that  such  action  would  stimulate 
exploration  of  more  oilfields  by  the  do- 
mestic producers  In  search  of  further 
supplies  of  residual  to  accommodate  the 
greatly  increased  market  for  that  type 
of  fuel.  We  argued  then,  and  can  prove 
now.  that  this  is  entirely  untrue.  As  a 
matter  of  cold  fact,  despite  increased  de- 
mands for  residual,  the  oil  industry  has 
actually  cut  back  its  exploration  due  to 
oversupplies  of  crude  oil.  Also  those 
familiar  with  this  problem  are  aware, 
I  am  sure,  of  the  circumstances  of  re- 
sidual production  by  American  refineries. 
I  remind  you  that  domestic  refining 
processes  are  so  designed  that  the  pro- 
duction of  residual  fuel  from  crude  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  less  profitable, 
and  that  herein  lies  the  true  reason  for 
decreased  production  at  home.  This  fact 
has  never  been  denied  by  the  American 
oil  industry  because  It  would  simply  be 
poor  business  sense  on  the  part  of  a  re- 
finery to  expend  capital  to  produce  more 
expensive,  less  profitable  products.  It  Is 
ridiculous  to  expect  them  to  do  other- 
wise. 

Advocates  of  restrictions  maintained, 
in  1959.  that  it  was  dangerous  for  us  to 


rely  so  heavily  on  foreign  supplies  of 
fuel,  that  it  was  better  to  develop  our 
own  industry  to  meet,  our  demands  and 
to  achieve  a  self  sustaining  position  in 
case  international  supply  lines  were 
severed  in  time  of  world  conflict.  At  the 
time  we  pointed  out  the  lack  of  reason 
in  this  line  of  thinking,  maintaining 
that,  in  fact,  it  was  better  to  purchase  oil 
from  foreign  sources  and  simultaneously 
conserving  our  own  sources  of  oil  for 
that  very  emergency.  The  advantage  of 
such  a  policy  is  evident  beyond  need  for 
explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  above  all  else,  however, 
and  regardless  of  the  verification  of  pre- 
dictions and  warnings,  and  the  sub- 
stantiation of  theories  In  this  entire 
dispute,  we  must  always  return  to  the 
hard  core  of  the  argxmient,  the  actual 
bone  of  contention.  We  must  always 
redirect  our  attention  to  the  true  sub- 
stance and  issue  under  discussion,  that 
is.  the  coal  industry  and  its  claim  that 
the  importation  of  residual  oil  into  this 
country  has  a  dangerous  depressive  effect 
on  that  industry.  While  the  Govern- 
ment has  never  Justified  residual  restric- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  effect  on  the 
coal  industry,  nor  have  they  even  hinted 
that  this  factor  was  a  consideration,  the 
coal  industry  has  been  considerably  less 
subtle  about  their  implication  and  any- 
one even  remotely  familiar  with  the 
problem  recognizes  their  influence  as  in- 
strumental in  the  maintenance  of  the 
quotas.  It  would  be  needlessly  redun- 
dant for  me  to  expound  our  case  against 
the  coal  industry.  We  have  made  our 
charge  and  they  have  failed  to  refute 
it.  The  appalling  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  must  constantly  repeat  our  case. 
Coal  production  is  down,  the  coal  in- 
dustry blames  the  oil  users  and  pins  Its 
"pie  In  the  sky"  hopes  on  the  recovery  of 
its  once-prized  New  England  market. 
They  are  not  going  to  get  it  Even  if 
they  do  manage  to  pirate  away  this 
market.  It  will  not  salvage  their  indus- 
trial ills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  a  fragment  of 
doubt,  the  northeastern  area  of  the 
United  States,  with  winter  fast  ap- 
proaching, must  again  gird  itself  for  its 
annual  onslaught  of  residual  oil  havoc. 
The  problems  are  the  same  as  in  past 
winters,  the  shortages  will  occur  again; 
prices  will  continue  to  rise;  dealers  will 
again  be  caught  short,  and  the  cycle  will 
turn,  revolve  continuously,  and  New 
England  consumers  will  feel  the  price 
squeeze.  We  have  already  spent  two 
winters  paying  for  the  misUkes  of  poor 
Judgment,  and  our  patience  and  pocket- 
books  are  beginning  to  feel  more  than 
slightly  tried. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  serious  conse- 
quence of  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  residual  oil  has  resxilted  from  the 
most  logical  conclusion  of  the  program — 
residual  oil  import  quotas  are  costly  to 
everybody.  These  quotas,  which  cost  the 
New  England  consumer  over  $30  million 
per  year,  hit  the  small  consumer  hardest 
in  his  fuel  and  electric  bills,  and  dis- 
criminate against  our  chances  for  new 
industrial  growth.  The  Boston  Edison 
Power  Co..  one  of  the  largest  users  of 
residual  In  the  New  England  area,  had 
to  raise  its  rates  to  the  4.9  million  con- 
sumers it  serves.    This  is  repeated  time 
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and    time    aguhi.    In    other    instances 
throughout  New  England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  time  for  action. 
I  call  upon  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  MoblliEation.  recently  renamed 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  to  re- 
move this  stranglehold  from  the  throats 
of  the  people  of  the  New  England  area. 
Even  now.  at  the  very  time  that  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  is  evaluating  in 
a  formal  adjudicatory  process  the  peti- 
tions and  rebuttals  of  hard-pressed  New 
England  consumers,  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  House  has  initiated  an 
investigation  of  the  domestic  energy  in- 
dustry and  has  circulated  throughout  the 
Nation  a  questionnaire  which  could  serve 
to  preserve  for  posterity  this  unjust 
system. 

I  want  It  to  be  known,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  Is  a  deliberate  effort  by  the 
barons  of  the  coal  industry  to  perpetuate 
this  terrible  drain  on  our  New  England 
economy.  All  question  of  propriety 
aside — for  we  shall  not  consider  whether 
this  is  an  effort  to  interfere  with  the 
adjudicatory  process  vmderway  within 
the  administration — any  objective  ob- 
server reading  the  questionnaire  which 
has  been  circulated  by  subcommittee  No. 
4  of  the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee must  conclude  that  it  will  elicit  only 
those  answers  which  will  serve  the  in- 
terest of  the  fuel-producing  industries. 

Nowhere  is  there  any  question  about 
increased  costs  to  the  consumer.  No- 
where is  there  any  question  about 
whether  the  New  England  consiimer  has 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  fuel  he  vitally 
needs.  Nowhere  is  there  any  question 
as  to  whether  employment  has  been 
aided  in  the  fuel-producing  industries  by 
the  existence  of  these  quotas.  Even  a 
conscientious  coal  mlneowner  who  de- 
sired the  removal  of  residual  quotas 
would  find  It  impossible  to  say  so. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  another 
questionnaire  should  be  prepared  which 
seeks  out  the  truly  vital  questions  and 
which  concerns  Itself  not  with  the  profits 
of  fuel-producing  industries  but  with  the 
welfare  of  the  consimtier  and  the  Nation. 
I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
committee  would  concentrate  on  small 
business  rather  than  with  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  big  oil.  gas.  and  coal  interests. 
I  say  let  it  look  to  the  small  business, 
the  drugstore  in  Pittsfleld.  the  machine 
tool  company  in  North  Adams,  who  will 
day  in  and  day  out  support  with  arti- 
ficially high  prices  for  fuel  and  electric- 
ity the  profits  of  the  giants  of  the  oil 
and  coal  industries. 

I  call  upon  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, under  the  able  leadership  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. Tom  Stiid.  to  investigate  this 
situation  as  it  has  the  power  and  author- 
ity to  do.  After  ascertaining  the  facts  I 
know  there  will  be  only  one  recom- 
mendation emanating.  It  Is  this:  re- 
move the  restrictions  and  prevent  any 
further  damagq  to  the  economy  of  New 
England. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
noted  with  interest  and  approval  the 
statements  and  comments  which  in  re- 
cent days  have  been  made  by  a  nmnber 
of  Members  of  the  House  expressing 
the  view  that  every  possible  effort  must 
be  made  to  honestly  and  honorably 
negotiate  the  differeiices  imderlying  the 
Berlin  crisis. 

This  Is  only  commonsense.  I  am 
aware,  of  course,  of  the  bleating  pro- 
tests from  some  quarters  that  negotia- 
tion can  only  result  In  advantage  to  the 
Communist  camp  and  that  we  must 
stand  firm  and.  presumably,  silent. 
These  are  the  voices  that  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish between  negotiation  and  ap- 
peasement, and  in  my  view  the  doctrine 
they  espouse  is  dangerous  because  it  is 
manifestly  lacking  in  commonsense. 

The  military  might  of  the  United 
States,  into  which  Americans  have 
poured  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
recent  years,  can  serve  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. Perhaps  the  highest  and  best  of 
these  is  to  enable  us  to  discuss  and 
negotiate  Western -Communist  bloc  dif- 
ferences from  a  position  of  strength. 

Another  Munich  is  not  the  greatest 
danger  we  face  today.  That  lesson  was 
learned  in  1938.  The  greatest  danger 
confronting  us  is  the  kind  of  unreason- 
ing fear  of  appeasement  which  can 
paralyze  a  people  into  intransigent  posi- 
tions. Catastrophe  is  then  all  but 
inevitable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  has  it  been  more 
important  for  us  to  have  faith  in  our- 
selves and  in  the  resolve  of  our  Presi- 
dent, for  this  faith  is  the  essential  in- 
gredient of  the  very  liberty  we  seek  to 
maintain. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Battih  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Areitds)  .  as  of  Saturday.  September  23, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  on  ac- 
count of  illness  in  his  family. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Walter),  on  account  of  official  business. 


PERSPECTIVE  ON  BERLIN 
Mr.    ASHLEY.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoNTK,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gkoss,  for  3  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edmowdson,  for  15  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Randall,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kearns.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FiiGHAN,  for  30  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Daddario.  for  1  hour  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks,  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Stacgirs.  for  15  minutes,  today. 


Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PuciNSKi)  and  to  include  a  speech. 

Mr.  Strattok  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Rtan  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  RoosrvELT. 

Mr.  Peterson. 

Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dices  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania. 
».     Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Donohue)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$283. 

Mr.  Staggers  after  the  close  of  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Taber  and  to  include  tables. 

Mr.  Patman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
John  W.  Davis)  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Langen)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Saylor  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Scherer. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HorrMAN  of  Michigan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  John  W.  Davis)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  EviNS. 

Mr.  Breeding. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Moeller. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

Mr.  Staggers  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Flood. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks   in  the   Congressional 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore: 

HJl.  4817.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  CJode  of  1954  and  incorporate  there- 
in proylaions  for  the  payment  of  annuities 
to  widows  and  certain  dependents  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HA.  4998.  An  act  to  assist  In  expending 
and    Improving    community    facilities    and 
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aervlces  for  the  health  care  of  aged  and 
other  persons,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  6775.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  as  amended,  to  authorize  ocean 
common  carriers  and  conferences  thereof 
serving  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  Into  effective  and  fair  dual 
rate  contracts  with  shippers  and  consignees, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  Jl.  7377.  An  act  to  Increase  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  positions  which  may 
be  placed  In  the  top  grades  of  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  provide 
certain  additional  research  and  development 
positions,  and   for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8099.  An  act  to  amend  section  109 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
remove  the  limitation  on  the  maximum  cap- 
ital of  the  General  Supply  Fund;  and 

H  Jl.  8444.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  12,  1955,  relating  to  elections  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  TKUISS.  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  enrolled  bills 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  739.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  with  respect  to  interest 
earnings  on  special  Treas\iry  issues  held  by 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  with  respect  to  employees  of  agricul- 
tiiral  stabilization  and  conservation  county 
committees,  and  with  respect  to  certain 
other  categories  of  persons  subject  to  such 
act,  and  for  other  purpKJses; 

S.  1186.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  protection 
of  consumers  of  articles  of  merchandise 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  gold  or 
sliver  from  fraudulent  misrepresentation 
concerning  the  quality  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

8.  1738.  An  act  to  amend  section  510  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1986,  to  provide 
for  the  trade-in  of  obsolete  vessels  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  new  ves- 
sels, either  at  the  time  of  executing  the  con- 
struction contract  or  at  the  time  of  delivery 
of  the  new  vessel;  and 

S.  1942.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  SUte 
of  New  Hampshire. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  55,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress adjourned  sine  die. 

Accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  21  min- 
utes a.m.)  Wednesday,  September  27, 
1961,  the  House  adjourned  sine  die. 


BILLS  ENROLLED  AFTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
on  the  following  dates  that  committee 
had  examined  and  found  truly  enrolled 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  September  27,  1961 : 

H.R.  84.  An  act  to  stabilize  the  mining  of 
lead  and  zinc  by  small  domestic  producers  on 
public,  Indian,  and  other  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes; 


H.R.  8320.  An  act  to  amend  the  Preeport 
Harbor  project,  Texas; 

H.R.  8870.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  use  of 
identifying  numbers; 

H.R.  9033.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  9053.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
NaUonal  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  with 
respect  to  the  periods  for  which  loans  under 
that  title  are  made; 

H.R.  9076.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  certain  study  conunlsslons,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  9169.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  September  28.  1961: 

H.R.  3572.  An  act  to  place  In  trust  status 
certain  lands  on  the  Crow  Creek  Indian 
Reservation  In  South  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  3575.  An  act  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Danla  Reserva- 
tion In  Florida. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED     AFTER 
SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  by  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  54.  87th  Congress,  he  did 
on  the  following  dates  sign  enrolled  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  September  27,  1961 : 

HH.  84.  An  act  to  stabilize  the  mining  of 
lead  and  zinc  by  small  domestic  producers 
on  public,  Indian  and  other  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H,R.  8320.  An  act  to  amend  the  Preeport 
Harbor  project,  Texas: 

H.R.  8876.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  use  of 
Identifying  numbers; 

H H.  9033.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9053.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  with 
respect  to  the  periods  for  which  loans  under 
that  title  are  made; 

H  Jl.  9076.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  certain  study  commissions, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  9169.  An  act  making  sipplemental  ap- 
propriations    for     the     fiscal     year     ending 
June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  September  28,  1961: 

H.R.  3572.  An  act  to  place  In  trust  status 
certain  lands  on  the  Crow  Creek  Indian  Res- 
ervation In  South  Dakota;   and 

H.R.  3575.  An  act  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Dania  Reserva- 
tion   in    Florida. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED  AFTER  SINE 
DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  by  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  54,  87th  Congress,  he  did 
on  September  28.  1961,  sign  an  enrolled 


bill  and  joint  resolution  c  f  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles ' 

S.  1292.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  10,  1018,  relating  to  the  workweek  of 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  fixing  the 
beginning  of  the  2d  regular  session  of  the 
87th  Congress. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT AFTER  SINE  DIE  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  dates 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles : 

On  September  26,  1961: 

H.R.  4317.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  Incorporate  there- 
in provisions  for  the  payment  of  annuities 
to  widows  and  certain  dependents  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and   for  other   purposes: 

H.R.4998.  An  act  to  assist  in  expanding 
and  improving  community  facilities  and 
services  for  the  health  care  of  aged  and  other 
persons,  and  for  other  purpoMs: 

H.R.  7377.  An  act  to  Increase  the  llmlU- 
tlon  on  the  number  of  positions  which  may 
be  placed  In  the  top  grades  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amende''  to  provide  cer- 
tain additional  research  and  development 
positions,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  8009.  An  act  to  amend  section  109  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
remove  the  limitation  on  the  maximum  capi- 
tal of  the  General  Supply  Fund;  and 

H.R  8444.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  12.  1955.  relating  to  elections  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

On  September  28.  1961: 

HJl.  84.  An  act  to  establish  the  mining  of 
lead  and  zinc  by  small  domestic  producers  on 
public.  Indian,  and  other  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  3572.  An  act  to  place  In  trust  status 
certain  lands  on  the  Crow  Creek  Indian 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  3575.  An  act  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Danla  Reserva- 
tion in  Florida; 

H.R.  6775.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  as  amended,  to  authorize  ocean 
common  carriers  and  conferences  thereof 
serving  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  Into  effective  and  fair  dual- 
rate  contracts  with  shippers  and  consignees, 
and  for  other  purptoses; 

H.R.  8320.  An  act  to  amend  the  Freeport 
Harbor  project,  Texas; 

H.R.  8876.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  use  of 
Identifying  numbers; 

H.R.  9033.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  9053.  An  act  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  with 
respect  to  the  periods  for  which  loans  under 
that  title  are  made; 

H.R.  9076.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  certain  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  certain  study  commissions, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  9169.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED  AFTER  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

The  President,  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  noti- 
fied the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  on  the 
following  date*  he  had  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  September  22,  1961: 
HJl.  2655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pamela  Oough  Walker; 

HJl.  3863.  An  bct  for  the  relief  of  Woody 
W.  Hackney,  of  Pi>rt  Worth,  Tex.; 

Hit.  4458.  An  net  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  replace  lateral  pipe- 
lines, line  discharge  pipelines,  and  to  do 
other  work  he  determines  to  be  required  for 
the  Avondale,  DtUton  Gardens,  and  Hayden 
Lake  Irrigation  Districts  in  the  State  of 
Idaho; 

HJl.  7035.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiuw  30,  1062, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  7500.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  interested 
countries  and  areas  In  meeting  their  needs 
for  skilled  manpower; 

H.R.  7016.  An  act  to  expand  and  extend  the 
saline  w%Ux  conversion  program  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

H.R.  8406.  An  act  to  further  amend  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1058,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  change  the  name  of  the  office 
established  under  such  plan,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HH.  0030.  An  fkct  to  amend  the  act  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  blind,  approved 
March  3,  1870,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize 
wider  distribution  of  books  and  other  special 
instruction  mattrials  for  the  blind,  and  to 
increase  the  appropriations  authorized  for 
this  pxu-pose.  and  to  otherwise  improve  such 
act; 

H J.  Res.  100.  J(}lnt  resolution  designating 
the  17th  day  of  December  1061  as  "Wright 
Brothers  Day";  and 

H  J.  Res.  400.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
a  celebration  of  the  American  patent 
system. 

On  September  36.  1061 : 

HJl.  115.  An  act  for  the  allocation  of  costs 
on  the  Wapato-Satus  unit  of  the  Wapato 
Indian  irrigation  project; 

HJl.  1825.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Seto 
Tlu  Kwei; 

HJl.  1333.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  N. 
Deringer,  Inc.; 

HJl.  1369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zsuz- 
sanna  Reisz; 

H.R.  1378.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  an  exchange 
of  certain  land  in  Madera  County.  Calif.,  with 
Mary  Saunders  Moses; 

H.R.  1394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laszlo 
Hamorl; 

H.R.  1399.  An  l«ct  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Josefa  Pldlaoan  and  daughter,  Annabelle 
Pidlaoan; 

H  R.  1422.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Agavnl  Taziclogln; 

HJl.  1450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EN/2 
Hideo  Chuman,  U.S.  Navy; 

H.R.  1406.  An  tct  for  the  relief  of  Aloysius 
van  de  Velde; 

H.R.  1682.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeanine 
Ruth  Tabacnlk; 

H  R.  1650.  An  B<  t  for  the  relief  of  Jestis 
Garza  Lopez; 

HR.  1551.  An  set  for  the  relief  of  Klm-Ok 
Tun; 

HR.  1560.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isel 
Sakloka;  i 

HR.  1581.  An  Rct  for  the  relief  of  MaHa 
Falato  Colaclcco; 

HJl.  1563.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Chung-Huang  Tang  Kao; 


H.R.  1614.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Byron 
K.  Efthlmladis; 

HJl.  1630.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carma 
Perelra  de  Bustillos; 

HR.  1646.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Joan 
Josephine  Smith; 

HJl.  1714.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
J.  Katsaros; 

HR.  1898.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isabel 
Brown; 

H.R.  1901.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 
J.  Makris; 

H.R.  2136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hajime 
Mlsaka; 

HJl.  2146.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joginder 
Singh  Toor; 

H.R.  2170.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Essie  V. 
Johnson; 

HJl.  2280.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  certain  public  lands  40  miles  east 
of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  for  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  as  a  Nike  range; 

H.R.  2281.  An  act  to  reserve  for  use  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  at  Fort  Richardson. 
Alaska,  certain  public  lands  in  the  Campbell 
Creek  area,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2282.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  tbe  pubUc  domain  of  certain 
lands  in  the  Ladd-Elelson  area,  Alaska,  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  the 
Tukon  Command  training  site,  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  2283.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  certain 
lands  In  the  Big  Delu  area,  Alaska,  for  con- 
tinued use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
at  Fort  Greely,   and   for  other   piirposes; 

H.R.  2308.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act,  1020,  with  respect  to  its  appUca- 
blUty  to  certain  vessels; 

HR.  2334.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wash- 
ington George  Brodber  Bryan; 

H.R.2555.  An  act  to  authorize  pay  with 
respect  to  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
Stat«s  in  cases  of  emergency  evacuations,  to 
consolidate  the  laws  governing  allotment 
and  assignment  of  pay  by  such  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  2586.  An  act  relating  to  the  credits 
against  the  emplojrment  tax  in  the  case  of 
certain  successor  employers  and  to  provide 
an  election  for  past  taxable  years  with  re- 
spect to  the  determination  of  gross  income 
from  mining  in  the  case  of  quartzite  and 
clay  used  in  the  production  {rf  refractory 
products; 

HR.  2616  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Vic- 
tor Wang  Ta  Ng  and  his  wife,  Alice  Siu 
HarNg; 

HR.  2666  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adellna 
Benedict  (nee  Rosasco) ; 

H.R  2822  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Greg- 
olre  A.  Kublln; 

HR. 3007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Luciano  (Rocchl)  Rosasco; 

HJl.  3133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  A.  Schmoldt; 

HR.  3393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Istvan 
Zsoldos; 

H  R  8404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kemer 
Christian  Sarkozy; 

H.R.  3718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mat- 
thias Nock.  Jr.; 

H.R.  3920.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange 
of  land  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center; 

H.R.  4028.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lennon 
May: 

HJl.  4221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Abrams  Abramowitz; 

H.R.  4384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Fordham; 

H.R.  4484.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Liu  Lai  Ching; 

H.R.  4499.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Ruda  Daniel; 

HJl.  4553.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zblgnlew 
Byba; 

H.R.  5136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comp- 
ton  Jones  and  Hulbert  Jones; 

H.R.  6138.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Fran- 
cisco Joaquim  Alves; 


HH.  6141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vito 
Recchla; 

H.R.  6834.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mm. 
Helena  Sullivan; 

HJl.  5486.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  exami- 
nation In  District  of  Colvunbia  courts  of  any 
minister  of  religion  in  connection  with  any 
communication  made  to  him  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  without  the  consent  of  the 
party  to  such  communication; 

HJl.  5613.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Fter- 
nando  Manni; 

H.R.  5735.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Steven 
Mark  Hallinan; 

H.R.  6007.  An  act  to  amend  section  505(d) 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  certain  posiUons  in  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office; 

HJl.  6141.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  1,  1954,  in  order  to  limit  to 
cases  involving  the  national  security  pro- 
hibition on  payment  of  annuities  and  re- 
tired pay  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States,  to  clarify  the  application  and 
operation  of  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  6168.  An  act  for  tbe  rcUef  of  Adolphe 
C.  Verheyn; 

H.R.  6193.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  the  county  of 
Fremont,  Wyo.; 

HJl.  6494.  An  act  to  provide  for  withdrawal 
and  reservation  fw  the  Mat  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Ftorce  of  certain  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  at  Nellis  Air  Pores 
Range,  Nevada,  for  defense  purposes; 

H.R.  6729.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  lands  held  for  inclusion  in 
the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Recre- 
ational Area.  N.C.,  and  for  other  purposes; 
HJl.  7067.  An  act  relating  to  the  determi- 
nation of  gross  income  from  the  property 
for  taxable  years  prior  to  1061  in  the  case  of 
certain  clays  and  shale  which  were  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  certain  clay  products; 

H.R.  7358.  An  act  to  amend  section  4128 
of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  with  respect 
to  compensation  to  prison  Inmates  for  In- 
Jtiries  incurred  in  the  course  ot  employment: 
HJl.  7676.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1064,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  7873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Gonzalez  Fernandez  Long; 

HJl.  8236.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  Judgments  in  favor  of 
any  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Col- 
TlUe  Reservation; 

H.R.  8302.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80, 1062,  and  for  other  piirpoees; 

H.R.  8341.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  cover- 
ing the  causes  and  prevention  of  injuries, 
health  hazards,  and  other  health  and  safety 
conditions  In  metal  and  nonmetalllc  mines 
(excluding  coal  and  lignite  mines) ; 

H.R.  8414.  An  act  to  amend  section  6011  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
use  Its  revolving  supply  fund  for  the  repair 
and   reclamation   of  personal   property; 

H.R.  8490.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  2,  1068,  establishing  a  Commis- 
sion and  Advisory  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure,  as 
ameiKled; 

H.R.  8678.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  portion  of  the  Henry  G.  Shirley 
Memorial  Highway  and  other  highways  on 
the  Pentagon  road  network  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
HJl.  8762.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act; 

H.R.  9080.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  &  Washington  Railroad 
Co.    to    construct,    maintain,    and    operate 
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branch    aldings    over    First    Street    SW.    in 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

HJl.  9118.  An  act  to  establish  a  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency; 

H.J.  Res.  358.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  third  week  In  March  as 
National  Poison  PrevenUon  Week,  In  order  to 
aid  in  bringing  to  the  American  people  the 
dangers  oi  accidental  poisoning;  and 

H.J.  Res.  658.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  printing  of  "Cannon's  Procedure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives." 

On  September  27,  1961: 
H.J.  Res.  225.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  regional  agency  by  Intergovernmental  com- 
pact for  the  planning,  conservation,  utiliza- 
tion, development,  management,  and  control 
of  the  water  and  related  natural  resources 
of  the  Delaware  River  Basin,  for  the  im- 
provement of  navigation,  reduction  of  flood 
damage,  regulation  of  water  quality,  con- 
trol of  pollution,  development  of  water  sup- 
ply, hydroelectric  energy,  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  and  public  recreational  facilities, 
and  other  purposes,  and  defining  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  such  agency. 
On  September  29,  1961 : 
H.J.  Res.  542.  Joint  resolution  relating 
to  the  admission  of  certain  adopted  chil- 
dren. 

On    September    30,    1961: 
H.R.  9033.  An   act    making    appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9076.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  certain  study  commissions, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  9096,  An  act  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  to  authorize  leagues  of  professional 
footbaU,  basebaU,  basketball,  and  hockey 
teams  to  enter  into  certain  televUion  con- 
tracts, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  9169.  An  act  making  supplemental 
approprutions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  3, 1961 : 
H.R.  84.  An  act  to  stabilize  the  mining  of 
lead  and  zinc  by  small  domestic  producers  on 
public,  Indian,  and  other  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  1507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt 
Jacob  Haberle; 

HJl.  2010.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultvu-al  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  2279.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal tTom  the  public  domain  of  certain 
lands  in  the  Granite  Creek  area,  Alaska,  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  at  Port 
Greely,  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  3132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucille 
Collins; 

H.R.  3401.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Cairo; 

H.R.  4917.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albany 
County.  N.Y.; 

HJl.  5343.  An  act  to  amend  section  5021 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  6764.  An  act  to  carry  into  effect  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property  as  revised 
at  LUbon.  Portugal,  October  31,  1958; 

H.R.  6775.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  as  amended,  to  authorize  ocean 
common  carriers  and  conferences  thereof 
serving  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  effective  and  fair  dual- 
rate  contracts  with  shippers  and  consignees, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6834.  An  act  to  amend  section  35  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  7259.  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the    VS.    District    Court    for    the    Western 
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District    of    Louisiana,    Lafayette    Division, 
holding  court  at  Lafayette,  La.;  and 

H.R.  8871.  An   act  to  amend  the   PedersJ 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  of  1060. 
On  October  4,  1961: 

H.R.  468.  An  act  to  amend  section  1073  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  the  Fugitive 
Felon  Act; 

HJl.  470.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1  and 
8  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended: 

H.R.  1777.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation of  fraudulent  State  tax  stamps  In 
Interstate  and  foreign  conunerce,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  2181.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Dom  Yong; 

H.R  2640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yoko 
Takayashiki; 

H.R.  2730.  An  act  to  repeal  section  791  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
extend  the  application  of  chapter  37  of  title 
18.  relating  to  espionage  and  censorship; 

HJl.  2732.  An  act  to  amend  section  303(c) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to 
authorize  the  Secretaries  concerned  to  pre- 
scribe a  reasonable  monetary  allowance  for 
the  transportation  of  house  trailers  or  mobile 
dwellings; 

HJl.  3019.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  fireproof  annex  building  for 
use  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3572.  An  act  to  place  in  trust  status 
certain  lands  on  the  Crow  Creek  Indian  Res- 
ervation in  South  Dakota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  3575.  An  act  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Danla  Reserva- 
tion in  Florida; 

H.R.  3587.  An  act  to  provide  outpatient 
medical  and  dental  treatment  for  veterans 
of  the  Indian  wars  on  the  same  basis  as  such 
treatment  is  furnished  to  veterans  of  the 
Spanish -American  War,  and  to  extend  the 
time  within  which  certain  children  eligible 
for  benefits  under  the  War  Orphans  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1966  may  complete 
their  education; 

H.R.  4317.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  and  Incorporate  there- 
in provisions  for  the  payment  of  annuities 
to  widows  and  certain  def>endents  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  4357.  An  act  to  increase  monthly  dis- 
ability ^nd  death  compensation  payable  pur- 
suant to  the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act; 

HJl.  4682.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  and  convey  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  State  of  Iowa; 

H.R.  4750.  An  act  to  amend  section  6(a) 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act; 

H.R.4797.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens; 

H.R.  5490.  An  act  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive participation  in  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

HJl.  6122.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lulsa  Reis  nee  Loys; 

H.R.  6668.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  annuities  based 
on  retired  or  retainer  pay.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  7377.  An  act  to  Increase  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  positions  which  may 
be  placed  in  the  top  grades  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  cer- 
tain additional  research  and  development 
positions,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7391.  An  act  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  migratory  waterfowl  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wet  lands  and  other  essential  water- 
fowl habitat,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  7657.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  47 
(Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  specific 
statutory  authority  for  prosecution  of  bad 
check  offenses; 


H.R.  7726.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  the  extension  of  certain  naval  vessel 
loans  now  in  existence; 

H.R.  7864.  An  act  to  modify  the  project  for 
the  Duluth -Superior  Harbor.  Minn,  and  Wis., 
to  provide  for  the  abandonment  of  the  21st 
Avenue  West  Channel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  7888.  An  act  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  extend  the  time  within 
which  land  in  certain  reservoir  projects  In 
Texas  may  be  reconveyed  to  the  former  own- 
ers thereof; 

H.R.  7890.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master  General  to  dispose  of  certain  land,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  8009.  An  act  to  amend  section  109 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
remove  the  limitation  on  the  maximum  capi- 
tal of  the  general  supply  fund; 

H  R.  8383.  An  act  to  further  amend  sec- 
tion 201(1)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1960.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  8444.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 12.  1955.  relating  to  elections  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

H  R.  8658.  An  act  to  amend  section  303(a) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  8766.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemplojrment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  8958.  An  act  to  remove  the  present 
$6,000  limitation  which  prevents  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  from  settling  certain 
claims  arising  out  of  the  crash  of  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  aircraft  at  Midwest  City.  Okla.; 

H.J.  Res.  453.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
deportation  of  certain  aliens; 

H.J.  Res.  459.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  preservation  and  protecUon  of  cer- 
tain   lands    In    Prince   Georges   and    Charles 
Counties.  Md..  and  for  other  purposes;   and 
H.J.  Res.  669.  Joint     resolution     to     waive 
certain  provUlons  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of   1954  so  as   to  permit  the  agreement  for 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
France  to  be  made  immediately  effective. 
On  October  5,  1961 : 
H.R.  4998.  An   act   to   assist   In    expanding 
and  improving  community  facilities  and  serv- 
ices for  the  health  care  of  aged  and  other 
persons,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.R.  6846.  An  act  to  amend  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  an  expan- 
sion of  the  functions  of  the  Coast  Guard; 

H.R.  8320.  An  act  to  amend  the  Freeport 
Harbor  project.  Texas; 

H.R.  8876.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  the  use  of 
Identifying  numbers;  and 

H.R  9063.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  with 
respect  to  the  periods  for  which  loans  under 
that  title  are  made. 
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HOUSE  BILL  DISAPPROVED  AFTER 
SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  President  had  disapproved  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

INCOMK  TAX  TBEATMENT  Or  CERTAIN  LOSSES  SU8- 
TAIKED  IN  CONVEXTINC  FIOM  STXETt  BAO-WAT 
TO  BUS  OPEJtATIONS 

I  am  Withholding  my  approval  from 
H.R.  8652  relating  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  certain  losses  sustained  in 
converting  from  street  railway  to  bus 
operations. 

Although  the  bill  is  drafted  in  general 
language,  it  is  designed  for  the  relief  of 
one    taxpayer,    the    Twin    City    Rapid 


Transit  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Un- 
der present  law,  taxpayers  are  allowed  a 
3 -year  carryback  and  a  5-year  carryfor- 
ward of  the  net  operating  losses  of  a 
given  year.  The  bill  would  pennit  Twin 
City  Rapid  Transit  Co.  an  additional  5- 
year  carryforward  period  commencing  in 
1960  in  which  to  deduct  certain  losses 
sustained  in  converting  from  street  rail- 
way to  bus  operations. 

The  losses  were  incurred  in  1953  and 
1954,  when  the  company  was  managed 
by  ofBcers  who  were  subsequently  found 
guilty  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  com- 
pany. The  poeition  of  the  company  is,  in 
essence,  that  the  management  converted 
rapidly  from  a  street  railway  to  a  bus 
system  in  order  to  complete  its  fraudu- 
lent activities  quickly,  intentionally  dis- 
regarding the  Income  tax  consequences. 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  making  an 
exception  to  the  policy  of  uniform  treat- 
ment under  the  net  operating  loss  carry- 
over provisions  of  the  taxing  statutes 
under  these  circumstances.  First,  the 
extent  to  which  tax  considerations 
governed  or  would  have  governed  the 
conversion  from  street  railway  to  bus 
operations  is  necessarily  uncertain.  Sec- 
ondly, assuming  that  the  fraudulent  con- 
duct of  the  management  of  the  company 
made  it  impossible  to  deduct  all  the  losses 
sustained,  it  would  be  unfair  to  shift  the 
consequences  of  that  dereliction  to  the 
public  through  special  tax  relief.  The 
stockholders  of  the  compmny  were  cer- 
tainly in  a  better  position  than  the  gen- 
eral public  to  Ruard  against  the  miscon- 
duct of  their  olllcials.  Thirdly,  approval 
of  this  legislation  is  inconsistent  with 
orderly  tax  administration.  It  discrimi- 
nates in  the  treatment  of  taxpayers  simi- 
larly situated,  and  grants  relief  retroac- 
tively. 

Although  disapproval  of  this  legisla- 
tion may  reduce  the  ability  of  the  com- 
pany to  postpone  or  avoid  a  request  for 
increases  In  Its  rates  of  fare,  that  fact 
should  not  be  used  to  modify  the  tax  sys- 
tem to  shift  the  burden  of  losses  from  the 
taxpayer  and  tlie  local  community  to  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

John  P.  Kcnnedt. 

Thk  White  House,  October  4, 1961. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
c<xnmunications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1345.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  VS.  In- 
formation Ageoc^y,  transmitting  drafts  of 
proposed  private  bills  as  foUows:  "A  bUl  for 
the  relief  of  Daniel  B.  Moore."  and  "A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  James  N.  Tull";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1346.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
relative  to  reporting  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Treasury  Department  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses.  Division  of  Disbursement"  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963,  has  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriation,  pur- 
suant to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  US.C.  666);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

1347.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  r«port  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 


Representatives  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
act  of  July  21,  1961  (76  Stat.  216,  217),  and 
submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pvu-suant  to  rule  XL  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  prop>er 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H.R.  5193.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  im- 
port taxes  on  lead  and  zinc;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1369).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PASSMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R  9033.  A  bill  msking  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  endlni;  June  30.  1962,  and  for 
other  purpo.^es  (Rept.  No.  1370).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  479.  Resolution 
Uklng  the  bill  HJl.  9169  from  the  Speakers 
table  and  sending  it  to  conference;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1271).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

[Submitted    September   27    (legislative   day. 
September  26).  1961] 

Mr  THOMAS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R  9169.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962.  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept. 
No.    1272.)      Ordered   to  be   printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  331.  Reso- 
lution relating  to  the  basic  compensation 
of  the  stationery  clerk  and  the  assistant 
stationery  clerk;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1273).     Ordered   to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  402.  Reso- 
lution providing  for  an  additional  clerk  In 
the  House  stationery  room;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1274).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  449.  Reso- 
lution relating  to  additional  salary  for  the 
assistant  Ully  clerks  Noe.  1  and  2,  Office  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  House;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1276).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CONTB: 

HJl.  9462.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, education  and  training,  mustering- 
out  and  loan  guarantee  benefits  for  veterans 
called  or  ordered  to  active  duty,  or  whose 
enlistments  are  extended,  after  July  30,  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COOK : 

H.R.  9453.  A  bill  to  promote  the  preserva- 
tion, for  the  public  use  and  benefit,  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  shoreline  areas  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 

H.R  9454.  A  bUl  to  establUh  a  system  for 
the  classification  and  compensation  of  en- 
gineering, scientific,  and  related  positions 
in  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
HJl.  9455.  A  bill  to  deny  the  use  of  the 
U.S.  postal  service  for  the  carriage  of  Com- 
munist political  propaganda;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 
H.R.  9456.  A  bill  to   provide  for  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  educational  and 
training  films  for  use  by  deaf  persons,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.R.  9457.  A    bill   to   provide   for   recogni- 
tion   of    Federal    employee    unions    and    to 
provide    procedures   for   the   adjiistment  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  9458.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Bureau  of  Senior  Citizens 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  to  provide  for  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  direct 
said  Bureau;  to  authorize  Federal  funds  to 
conduct  and  encourage  research  and  studies 
into  the  fields  of  gerontology,  geriatrics,  and 
allied  problems  of  senior  citisens;  assist  in 
the  operation  of  projects  to  help  senior 
citizens,  and  for  other  purp>o8es;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 
HJl.  9459.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2783 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  a'lthorize 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
to  settle  certain  claims  In  the  amount  of 
$10,000  or  less;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HJl.  9460.  A  bill  to  allow  credit  or  refund 
of  gift  tax  erroneously  paid  by  reason  of 
treating  nontaxable  divisions  of  conununlty 
property  as  gifts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  9461.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(a) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to 
permit  the  payment  of  per  diem  to  reserv- 
ists attending  service  schools  in  the  same 
manner  as  per  diem  is  paid  to  members  of 
the  Reg^ular  components  attending  such 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
HJl.  9462.  A  bill   to  place  In  trust  statxis 
certain  lands  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Res- 
ervation In  Montana;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.9463.  A   bUl   to  create   the   Freedom 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy  to 
research  and  develop  an  Integrated,  opera- 
tional science  to  win  the  nonmilitary  part 
of  the  global  struggle  between  freedom  and 
communism  and  to  train  Government  per- 
sonnel, private  citizens,  and  foreign  students 
In  this  science;   to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HJl.  9464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  compen- 
sation lor  certain  World  War  n  losses;   to 
the   Committee   on  Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BEERMANN: 
H.R.  9465.  A  bill   to  deny  the  use  of  the 
U.S.  postal  service  for  the  carriage  of  Com- 
munist political  propaganda;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 
HJl.  9479.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  Federal  fishing  stamp,  to  give  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  a  compact  relating  to  the 
use  of  a  Federal-State  fishing  stamp  in  con- 
nection with  noncommercial  fishing  licenses 
for   nonresidents   of   States,    and    for   other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HJl.  9480.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  strip-mining 
operations  in  the  United  States  and  for  a 
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report  to  Congress  of  the  results   of  such 
study,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

HJ.  Res.  689.  Joint  Resolution  expressing 
declaration  of  will  of  the  American  i>eople 
and  purpose  of  their  Government  to  achieve 
complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  the  world 
Communist  movement;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  590.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
Commuulst  arms  and  mxmitlons  contraband 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  making  pro- 
visions to  enforce  the  same;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 

H. J.  Res.  591.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
declaration  of  will  of  the  American  people 
and  purpose  of  their  Government  to  achieve 
complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  the  world 
Commvmist  movement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BEERMANN: 

H.J.  Res.  592.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
declaration  of  will  of  the  American  people 
and  purpose  of  their  Government  to  achieve 
complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  the 
world  Communist  movement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.J.  Res.  693.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
declaration  of  will  of  the  American  people 


and  pxirpose  of  their  government  to  achieve 
complete  vlctOTy  over  the  forces  of  the  world 
Communist  movement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DADOARIO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  401.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Intel- 
ligence Community;    to   the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJR.  9466.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Sfc. 
Jesse  O.   Smith;    to  the  Conunittee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DELANKT: 
HJl.  9467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sabina 
Krystyna    Bienkowska    Zacharewlcz;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUB: 
H.R.  9468    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Charles  C.  Yu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
B.R.  9469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
L.  Kays;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 
HJl.  9470.  A  bUl   for   the  relief  of   Maria 
Vento  Ruggeri;    to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  KBOGH: 
HR.  9471.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Alice 
Fellln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MADDEN : 
HJl.  9473.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Janlna 
Tekla  Gruszkos;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 
HR.  9473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
F.  Miller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  OTIARA  of  nilnols: 
HR.  9474    A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Susan 
Gudera.  Heinz  Hugo  Gudera.  and  Catherine 
Gudera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
HR.  9475.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  vie- 
tlms   of   the   Cal-Poly   air  disaster;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SANTANOELO: 
H.R.947fl.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erasmo 
Puccio:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 
HR.  9477.  A   bill   to  waive  the  sUtute  of 
llmlUUons  In  a  certain  case;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 
HJl.  9478.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Y.  P. 
Tom;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Address  by  Represeotative  Francis  E. 
Walter,  of  Pennsylyania,  Before  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  Conven- 
tion, St.  Loais,  Mo.,  August  22,  1961 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    ItASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks an  address  delivered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter] 
at  the  convention  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  held  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on 
August  22.  1961.  There  is  no  person 
throughout  America  who  is  better  quali- 
fied to  make  an  address  on  the  subject 
that  he  did  than  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter],  for  no  one 
knows  better  than  Congressman  Walter, 
the  evil  intent  and  purposes  of  inter- 
national communism.  There  is  no  man 
who  has  fought  more  courageously  to  ex- 
pose Communist  activities  in  America 
than  has  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Walter]. 

The  address  follows: 

AooaZSS  BY  RKPRXSKMTA-nvX  Prancis  E.  Wal- 
TKK,  or  Pennsylvania,  to  thi  Disables 
Amkbicam  Veterans  Convention,  St.  Louis, 
Mo..  AuousT  23.  1961 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  address 
any  veterans'  group.  It  Is  a  particular  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  address  you,  the  members  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  who  have 
not  only  fought  for  your  country  and  the 
principles  on  which  It  Is  founded,  but  have 
suffered  for  It  In  a  way  that  most  veterans, 
■uch  as  myself,  have  not. 


I  am  going  to  discuss  the  most  Important 
question  of  our  day.  It  Is  a  quesUon  of  great 
interest  to  all  veterans,  a  subject  they  know 
much  about,  which  they  dislike  intensely 
and.  I  am  sure,  hope  they  will  never  expe- 
rience again.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
war.  More  Important,  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  about  what  you  can  do  to  pre- 
vent It. 

Are  we  going  to  get  Into  a  war  over  Berlin? 
This  Is  a  question  that  Is  paramount  in  the 
minds  of  millions  of  Americans — and  also 
Germans,  Frenchmen,  Britons,  and  the  peo- 
ples of  many  other  nations.  If  war  comes 
over  Berlin,  It  will  drastlcaUy  affect  the  lives 
of  a  large  part  of  the  earth's  populaUon. 
For  this  reason,  It  U  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  himdreds  of  millions  of  people. 

If  we  do  not  have  war  over  Berlin,  will 
It  develop  over  the  future  of  Laos,  Quemoy 
and  Matsu.  the  Congo,  or  any  one  of  the 
world's  many  other  trouble  spots  where 
the  forces  of  freedom  are  meeting  head  on 
with  those  of  communism? 

I  am  certain  that  for  years  to  come  we 
will  have  wars,  but  that  they  will  be  small, 
local  wars— In  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  am  certain  of  this  because  81  of  the 
world's  Commvmist  parties  have  openly  de- 
clared. In  a  statement  adopted  unanimously 
In  Moscow  and  released  last  December  7, 
that  they  will  foment  and  support  such 
wars— and  they  are  powerful  enough  to  do  It. 

Khrushchev  said  the  same  thing  In  his 
now  famous — or  notorious — speech  of  Janu- 
ary 8  this  year.  The  Soviet  Communist  Party 
has  also  forcefully  proclaimed  the  same  doc- 
trine In  the  draft  program,  made  public 
on  August  1,  which  will  be  presented  for 
adoption  at  Its  22d  Congress  In  October. 
This  program  Is  a  blunt  declaration  of  war 
against  all  free  men  and  nations,  and  It 
pinpoints  the  United  States  as  the  No.  1 
enemy  of  Communists  everywhere. 

While  I  feel  certain  that  we  will  see  many 
small  wars  In  the  years  ahead,  I  also  feel 
certain  there  will  be  no  war  on  U.S.  soil— 
If  we  are  strong  enough.  I  firmly  believe 
that  war  will  not  develop  over  Berlin — if 
the  United  States  and  other  free  nations 
see  to  It  that  their  strength— military,  eco- 


nomic,   political,    and    spiritual— la    always 
greater  than  that  of  our  Communist  enemy. 

Khrushchev,  the  Soviet  Communist  Party, 
and  all  the  Communist  parties  of  the  world 
have  declared  war  on  us,  yes — but  not  all- 
out  nuclear  war.  It  Is  a  war  of  destruction 
by  subversion  and  every  other  means  short 
of  all-out  military  conflict. 

This  type  of  war  we  cannot  possible  avoid. 
We  are  in  it,  whether  we  want  It  or  not. 
Oiu-  enemy  has  not  only  started  It,  but  Is 
fighting  It  vlgorovisly  with  all  means  at  hU 
conimand.  We  can.  If  we  choose,  turn  our 
backs  on  this  reality.  But  If  we  do  so.  we 
wUl  be  merely  guaranteeing  either  our  even- 
tual enslavement  imder  communism  or  the 
total  nuclear  war  we  want  to  avoid  and 
which,  I  believe,  we  can  avoid. 

If  we  turn  our  backs  on  this  war,  the 
enemy,  because  he  will  be  unopposed,  will 
Inflict  a  whole  series  of  defeats  on  us— mili- 
tary, and  also  economic,  political,  diplomatic 
and  psychological.  His  power  will  grow 
steadily.  Ours  will  wane  Just  as  steadily 
Before  long,  the  day  wlU  come  when  he 
will  feel  confident  that  he  is  so  strong  and 
we  are  so  weak  that  he  can  deliver  an  ulU- 
matxim — surrender  or  face  annihilation. 

Perhaps,  we  will  not  even  have  the  luxury 
of  surrender.  When  this  day  comes,  so  much 
of  the  world  wUl  be  under  Communist  rule 
and  there  will  be  so  many  millions  of  res- 
tive and  rebellious  people  enslaved  by  Com- 
munism—and Intensely  hating  their  Com- 
munist governments— that  the  Kremlin  wUl 
face  a  tremendous  danger  of  internal  rebel- 
lion that  could  sweep  through  the  Commu- 
nist world  and  destroy  it.  It  will  llteraUy 
be  sitting  on  a  powder  keg. 

Could  Moscow  then  risk  the  "peaceful" 
absorption  of  some  190  or  200  million  Amer- 
icans Into  Its  empire— freedom-loving  Amer- 
icans known  for  their  dedlcaUon  to  liberty 
and  their  spirit  of  revolt  against  oppression? 
Is  It  not  quite  possible  that,  under  these 
conditions,  Moscow  would  believe  that  it 
first  had  to  unleash  some  nuclear  missiles  to 
teach  us  Americans  a  lesson?  And  then,  as 
Its  fOTces  occupied  our  Nation  after  this 
nuclear  destruction,  would  It  not  also  feel 
that  millions  of  oxu  people  wotild  have  to 


be  liquidated  to  make  sure  that  the  survivors 
had  really  learned  the  lesson  of  nonresist- 
ance?  Who  would  be  liquidated?  Why.  the 
most  dangerous  elements,  of  course — our 
political  leaders,  our  clergymen,  educators, 
lawyers,  businessmen — everyone,  young  or 
old,  male  or  female,  who  might  offer,  or 
attempt  to  lead,  resistance. 

The  reality  that  confronts  our  country  and 
every  American  today  Is  awesome  and,  if  you 
think  it  through,  truly  frightening.  There  is 
no  use  trying  to  kid  ourselves  on  this  point. 
Today,  we  are  faced  with  these  alterna- 
tives: We  win  the  war  short  of  all-out 
nuclear  war  that  the  Communists  of  the 
world  have  declared  on  us,  or  else  we  will 
surely  suffer:  (1)  tremendouc  nuclear  de- 
struction, or  (2)  limited  nuclear  destruction, 
plus  liquidation  of  many  millions  of  our 
citizens  and  Incorporation  of  the  survivors 
Into  the  Soviet  totallurian  state. 

Moreover,  there  Is  not  much  time.  Com- 
munists are  confident  today  that  victory 
will  be  theirs  before  this  century  is  out;  in 
other  words,  within  the  lifetime  of  many  of 
us  who  are  here  today. 

The  issue  we  face  is  not  war  or  peace. 
Peace,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  is  out. 
The  only  choice  we  have  Is  what  kind  of  war 
we  will  fight.  Are  we  going  to  have  an  all- 
out,  nuclear  war,  or  are  we  going  to  prevent 
one  by  winning  what  is  euphemistically 
called  the  "cold  war"? 

As    Americans,    we    can    make    only    one 
choice — to  win  the  so-called  cold  war. 
How  do  we  do  it? 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  war,  we  must  apply 
the  principles  of  warfare. 

First,  we  must  know  our  enemy.  This  is 
the  first  rule  of  all  warfare.  You  cannot 
fight  an  enemy  you  do  not  know.  Get  the 
facts.  Study  communism.  Know  commu- 
nism's objectives  and  the  means  It  Is  using 
to  achieve  them.  The  minimum  knowledge 
required  for  all  American  citizens  who  want 
to  make  any  contribution  at  all  to  our  coun- 
try's victory  in  this  confilct  is  familiarity 
with  communism's  basic  doctrines,  strategy 
and  tactics;  knowledge  of  Its  line  or  position 
on  ctirrent  national  and  international  issues; 
the  names  of  the  more  Important  Conununist 
fronts  and  organisations,  worldwide  and  here 
In  the  United  States.  You  should  also  be 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  leading 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  both  here 
and  abroad. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  Importance 
of  this  rule.  It  Is  no  more  than  common- 
sense,  yet  many  people  overlook  It.  They 
want  to,  and  try  to,  fight  communism,  yet 
they  really  know  little  about  it.  A  general 
who  committed  his  troops  to  battle  without 
first  attempting  to  learn  all  he  possibly 
could  about  the  strength  and  disposition  of 
the  enemy  forces,  about  the  tactics  favored 
by  the  opposing  commander,  without  fully 
utilizing  his  Intelligence  and  reconnaissance 
units  before  the  engagement,  would  be  sum- 
marily dismissed  as  Incompetent.  If  by 
chance  he  won  a  battle.  It  would  be  pure 
luck.  The  many  cold  war  battles  we  must 
fight  are  too  Important  and  deadly  In  their 
cumulative  effects  to  trust  their  outcome 
to  chance.  We  must  enter  them  as  trained 
troops  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  that  are 
the  foundation  of  victory. 

For  some  years  now,  the  American  people 
have  been  conp-lbuting  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  research  on  cancer  and  heart 
disease,  because  they  know  that  these  killers 
will  be  conquered  only  after  we  have  learned 
what  causes  them,  promotes  their  develop- 
ment, and  what  the  carriers  are.  They  know 
that  diseases  which  killed  many  millions  of 
people  In  the  past  have  now  almost  been 
wiped  out  by  study  which  uncovered  their 
true  nature,  made  It  possible  to  destroy  or 
inhibit  their  carriers  and  to  develop  im- 
munity to  them  among  their  potential  vic- 
tims. 


The  same  understanding  and  knowledge  of 
communism  on  the  part  of  our  leaders  and 
a  large  part  of  the  American  people — who 
play  so  Important  a  role  in  influencing 
policy — is  absolutely  necessary  to  this  coun- 
try's successful  conduct  of  the  cold  war. 

Rule  2 — Action.  Knowledge  that  is  not 
put  to  use  is  wasted.  You  can  become  a 
true  expert  on  communism,  but  you  will 
contribute  absolutely  nothing  to  the  sur- 
vival of  our  country  and  the  defeat  of  Its 
enemy  unless  you  have  the  will  to  do,  to 
translate  your  knowledge  Into  deeds  that 
weaken  and  contribute  to  the  defeat  of  com- 
munism. 

Apathy,  smugness.  Indifference,  failure  to 
act,  and  a  "let  George  do  it"  attitude  on  the 
part  of  millions  of  Americans  has,  for  years, 
been  one  of  our  greatest  weaknesses  and  a 
major  ally  of  the  Kremlin.  Much  of  the  suc- 
cess achieved  by  the  relatively  small  number 
of  Cooununlsts  In  the  world — about  36  mil- 
lion in  a  total  population  of  2  billion — is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  activists.  They 
are  doers.  They  do  not  sit  back  waiting  for 
others  to  change  the  world.  They  have  as- 
siuned  that  task  themselves,  though  they 
know  they  are  tremendously  outnumbered 
and  that  the  odds  against  them,  on  a  purely 
numerical  basis,  are  great. 

3.  Get  the  help  of  others.  Don't  fight 
alone  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary — and 
it  rarely  is.  Two  heads  are  better  than  one. 
Ten  men  are  more  powerful  than  two.  In 
union  there  is  strength. 

It  has  often  been  said — and  truthfully — 
that  for  every  Communist  Party  member  in 
this  country,  there  are  10  others  who  are 
ready  and  willing  to  do  the  work  of  the 
party.  But  It  Is  also  true  that  for  every  in- 
formed, active  antl-Communlst,  there  are 
hundreds  of  other  Americans  ready  and  will- 
ing to  come  to  the  defense  of  their  coimtry 
and  to  fight  Its  enemies.  Their  only  trouble 
Is  that  they  are  asleep  or  afraid  to  act  be- 
cause they  feel  they  do  not  know  enough  to 
act  effectively. 

It  Is  up  to  you  to  wake  up  those  who  are 
asleep,  to  Impart  your  knowledge  to  those 
who  do  not  know  enough,  or  if  you,  too,  lack 
it,  to  study  with  them  to  develop  the  knowl- 
edge needed  for  effective  action. 

4.  Organize  your  helpers  and  plan  your 
actions.  Mere  numbers  are  not  enough. 
Actions  that  are  not  carefully  considered 
and  planned  are  not  enough.  An  excellent 
book  on  communism,  published  quite  a  few 
years  ago,  has  a  very  revealing  title.  It  Is 
called  the  Organizational  Weapon.  The  U.S. 
Communist  Party,  the  worldwide  Communist 
movement  and  all  their  actions  and  cam- 
paigns are  carefully  organized.  This  is  an- 
other key  to  the  tremendous  advances  they 
have  been  able  to  make  with  relatively  small 
numbers.  Unless  you  have  equal  organiza- 
tion and  planning,  you  cannot  hope  to  en- 
gage in  any  conflict  with  the  Communists 
and  come  out  on  top.  A  small,  well-organized 
force  with  a  definite  plan  of  action  will 
usually  defeat  a  force  larger  In  number  but 
disorganized  and  acting  without  plan. 

You,  as  members  of  the  DAV,  are  already 
organized.  You  have  at  your  disposal  a 
readymade,  important  weapon.  What  are 
you  doing  with  It?  What  can  you  do  with 
It  to  Insure  your  country  the  victory  It  must 
win? 

Here  are  a  few  Ideas: 

To  date,  the  major  weakness  of  the  free 
world  In  this  struggle  has  been  Ignorance  of 
communism.  For  years,  the  Kremlin's  gains 
In  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been  attribut- 
able primarily  to  this.  We  cannot  hope  to 
win  unless  this  condition  Is  changed. 

What  is  being  done  in  your  Individual  com- 
munities to  alter  this  situation?  Are  courses 
revealing  the  true  nature  of  communism  be- 
ing taught  in  your  schools  so  that  the  citi- 
zens of  tomorrow  will  not  have   the  same 


handicap  so  many  of  our  generation  had  in 
recognizing  their  enemy  and  perceiving  what 
had  to  be  done  to  protect  their  freedom?  If 
such  courses  are  not  being  given,  what  have 
you  done  to  see  that  they  become  a  part  of 
your  local  school  cxurlculum? 

How  about  your  local  libraries,  which  are 
among  the  most  powerful  oplnlonmaking 
community  institutions?  If  the  people  In 
your  community  are  not  as  well  Informed  as 
they  should  be  on  the  subject  of  commu- 
nism. Is  It  because  your  library  has  failed 
to  stock  the  kind  of  books  which  will  give 
them  the  information  they  so  vitally  need? 
Hundreds  of  worthwhile  books  covering  all 
facets  of  communism  have  been  published. 
Too  few  of  these  books  can  be  found  on  li- 
brary shelves  where,  in  some  cases.  Commu- 
nist-serving books  abound.  We  are  paying 
for  this  fact  today — with  crises  over  Berlin, 
Laos,  and  other  strategic  areas. 

As  taxpayers  who  support  schools  and  li- 
braries, you  have  a  right  to  a  voice  In  what 
they  do — and  you  should  exercise  that  voice 
to  see  that  they  make  the  maximum  con- 
tribution to  the  preservation  of  the  Nation 
for  which  you  have  fought  and  In  which  your 
children  will  have  to  live  when  you  are  gone. 

If  your  library  lacks  funds,  have  you 
thought  of  making,  or  of  getting  others  to 
make,  gifts  to  it  of  outstanding  books  on 
communism? 

How  good  a  job  is  your  local  press  doing 
when  It  comes  to  keeping  the  people  of  your 
community  Informed  on  the  key  Issues  in 
our  battle  for  survival?  If  It  Isn't  doing 
what  It  can  and  should  be  doing.  Isn't  It 
possible  that  a  visit — or  a  flood  of  letters — 
to  the  editor  could  change  this? 

Do  you  yourself  know  what  the  key  Issues 
of  today  are?  Do  you  know  Moscow's  major 
objectives  as  of  this  moment? 

On  January  20  of  this  year,  Gus  Hall,  boss 
of  the  U.S.  Commimlst  Party,  made  a  major 
speech  to  the  party's  national  executive  com- 
mittee. In  this  speech,  he  emphasized  five 
Issues  as  the  Important  ones  on  which  the 
party  was  to  concentrate  its  activities.  On 
May  Day  of  thU  year,  the  party  called  on 
all  Americans  to  demand  that  oiu-  Govern- 
ment take  certain  actions.  On  the  basis  of 
these  two  recent  Communist  directives,  the 
following  are  the  top  Issues  of  the  day — be- 
cause they  are  the  Communists'  most  Im- 
FKWtant,  Immediate  cold  war  objectives: 

1.  Universal  disarmament. 

2.  The  complete  abolition  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing. 

3.  The  dismantling  of  U.S.  overseas  defense 
bases. 

4.  The  dissolution  of  NATO,  SEATO,  and 
other  free  world  defense  alliances. 

5.  An  end  to  the  cold  war. 

6.  The  adoption  of  the  policy  of  peaceful 
coexistence. 

7.  Reestablishment  of  friendly  relations 
with  Cuba. 

8.  Recognition  of  Red  China  and  its  ad- 
mission to  the  U.N. 

9.  Demilitarization  of  Berlin. 

10.  The  ending  of  colonialism  everywhere. 
After  these  10  points  comes  another  one  of 

major  Importance  to  the  Communist  Party 
because  It  always  has  a  place  In  their  plat- 
forms and  directives: 

Abolish  the  Un-American  Conunittee. 

These  demands  are  revealing  in  several 
ways. 

1.  Notice  that  not  1  of  the  top  10  objec- 
tives of  the  U.S.  Communist  Party  has  any- 
thing to  do — at  least  directly — with  what 
might  be  called  the  positive  promotion  of 
communism  In  the  tTnlted  States.  Party  de 
mands  for  nationalizing  certain  Industries 
and  other  Internal  communlzlng  steps  are 
way  down  on  its  priority  ladder.  Every  1  of 
these  10  demands  concerns  U.S.  fcM-elgn 
policy  and,  specifically,  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  demands  are,  In  them- 
selves, proof  that  the  U.S.  Communist  Party 
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Is  nothing  but  the  traitorous  tool  of  a  for- 
eign enemy  power.  The  demands  the  n.S. 
Communists  parade  as  theirs  are  all  made  in 
Moscow. 

2.  Notice,  too,  that  the  first  demand  of 
the  Communist  Party  which  concerns  in- 
ternal affairs  is  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
This,  too.  has  nothing  to  do— <lirectly — with 
conununlzing  the  United  States,  though  all 
of  you,  I  am  sure,  can  see  the  gimmick  in 
It.  The  party  gives  abolition  of  the  com- 
mittee first  priority  among  all  domestic  is- 
sues because  it  wants  free  rein  to  carry  out 
Its  subversive  activities.  Its  aim  Is  to  de- 
stroy, not  to  b\iild. 

a.  Further,  these  demands  reveal,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  U.S.  Communist  Party  has 
no  hop*  of  achlrvlng  power  in  this  country 
l«fltltnat«ly.  They  reveal  that  it  Is  counting 
on  Moscow  to  eonqucr  this  country  and  that 
It  U  niMUiwlilto  doing  everything  it  can  to 
help  tbs  Kremlin  in  this  task  by  promoting 
tbs  adoption  of  V&.  policies  which  will 
weaken  this  country  and,  at  the  same  time, 
build  Soviet  power, 

I  can  assure  you  that  every  Communist 
and  fellow  traveler  in  this  country  Is  today 
doing  everything  he  can  to  whip  up  support 
among  the  American  people  for  these  ob- 
jectives. 

How  much  are  you  doing  to  oppose  them? 

They  are  writing  letters  to  newspapers,  to 
the  White  House,  the  State  Department,  to 
Members   of   Congress.     Are   you   doing   the 


They  are  Introducing  reeolutlons  in  par- 
ent-teacher associations,  civic  groups  and 
community  organizations  of  ail  types,  and 
even  In  political  p>artles.  Are  you  actively 
opposing  them  In  these  groups? 

Have  you  Informed  yourselves  on  such  sub- 
jects as  disarmament,  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing, recognition  of  Red  China  and  the 
demilitarization  of  Berlin  so  that  you  can 
debate  and  defeat  the  agents  of  the  enemy  on 
these  issues? 

These  are  things  that  must  be  done  by  the 
American  people — In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try— If  we  are  to  win  the  cold  war  and  thus 
escap>e  the  devastation  of  nuclear  missile 
bombardment. 

There  are  other  things  you  can — and 
should — do : 

If  Communist  fronts  are  promoting  these 
and  other  Soviet  objectives  in  your  com- 
mvmlty,  they  should  be  exposed  and  rendered 
Ineffective. 

When  patriotic,  anti-Communist  organiza- 
tions. Individuals  and  Government  agencies 
are  made  the  targets  of  character  assassina- 
tion attacks  by  the  Communists  and  their 
allies  who  want,  above  all  else,  to  destroy 
them,  you  should  go  to  their  defense. 

Keep  Informed  about  legislative  and  pol- 
icy proposals  for  combating  internal  sub- 
version and  Conununist  advances  abroad. 
Throw  your  weight  behind  those  which  are 
sound  and  get  others  to  do  the  same. 

You  should  do  everything  In  your  power 
to  assist  the  development  of  an  effective  na- 
tionwide civil  defense  program. 

When  you  uncover  facts  on  subversive  ac- 
tivity— as  opposed  to  Idle  rumor  and  gos- 
sip— you  should  pass  this  Information  on  to 
your  local  FBI  ofBce  or  to  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

Remember  that  the  Communists'  major 
weapons  are  deceit,  subterfuge  and  conceal- 
ment. Your  best  weapon  Is,  therefore,  ex- 
posure, which  Is  no  more  than  the  revelation 
of  the  truth  about  the  activities  of  a  crim- 
inal conspiracy  and  its  adherents.  Never 
be  ashamed  to  use  It. 

Never  resort  to  violence  or  illegal  actions 
of  any  kind.  This  helps  the  Communists 
and  discredits  the  antl-Conununist  cause. 
Stick  to  lawful  means. 

Avoid  unfounded  attacks  on  any  Individ- 
ual or  organization.  3e  scrupulous  about 
your  evidence  and  the  rules  of  falrplay  be- 
fore making  any  charges.    Again,  the  antl- 


Communlst  cause  has  been  hurt  if  you  have 
to  retract  an  Ill-considered  charge  you  can- 
not suttstantlate. 

At  the  same  time,  never  backtrack  or  re- 
treat when  you  know  you  are  right.  Stick 
to  your  guns.  Resolve  that  although  you 
are  unjustly  attacked  and  subjected  to 
various  pressures,  you  will  not  yield. 

Don't  surrender  any  group  to  the  Com- 
munists. If  you  find  that  some  organiza- 
tion to  which  you  belong  Is  being  infiltrated. 
don't  abandon  It  and  give  the  Communists 
carte  blanche  to  take  it  over.  Bring  the  mat- 
ter out  into  the  open  and  organize  your 
forces  for  a  showdown  fight.  Don't  resign 
from  any  group  imtll  It  has  become  clear  that 
the  Communists  have  attained  so  much 
power  In  It  that  their  grip  cannot  be  broken. 

Remember  that  there  Is  no  quick  and  easy 
solution  to  the  problem  of  communism.  The 
power  and  Influence  of  the  Communists  In 
this  country  and  elsewhere  can  be  destroyed 
only  In  the  way  they  were  created:  that  Is, 
by  the  concerted  efforts  of  many  thousands 
of  people  extended  over  a  period  of  years. 

Actually,  you  are  limited  In  what  you  can 
do  to  help  your  country  win  this  most  de- 
cisive of  all  wars  only  by  how  much  you 
really  want  to  do.  The  more  you  study,  the 
more  deeply  you  become  Involved  In  this 
problem,  the  more  you  will  find  you  can  do — ' 
If  you  have  the  will  to  act. 

Our  enemy  is  the  most  dangerous  this 
country  has  ever  faced.  He  Is  powerful, 
clever,  tricky.  As  strong  as  he  is.  however, 
and  despite  all  the  weapons  and  resources 
he  has  at  his  command,  the  fate  of  this 
country  and  the  outcome  of  this  war  Is  not 
in  his  hands. 

It  Is  In  your  hands.  In  the  hands  of  the 
American  people.  There  is  no  question  In 
my  mind  but  that  It  is  in  the  most  capable 
hands,  that  you  will  not  fail  yo\ir  country, 
that  you  will  fight  this  war  as  you  have 
others,  and  that  victory — not  atomic  annihi- 
lation or  Soviet  occupation — will  be  ours. 


MUJTABT  BUni>UF 


Report  to  tlie  People  by  Conijessman 
Waher  H.  Moellcr,  lOtk  Dutrict, 
Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  draws 
to  a  close,  I  iaeheve  every  conscientious 
Congressman  has  an  obligation  to  the 
citizens  of  his  district  to  report  and  ana- 
lyze the  accomplishments  and  short- 
comings of  the  session.  I  woiild  like  to 
take  this  opportunity,  therefore,  to  re- 
view for  the  people  of  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio  the  record  of  the 
current  session. 

1 .   DEITNSE  AND  FOREIGN  POUCT 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  greatest 
problem  we  face,  and  the  one  that  is  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  is  the  question  of  dealing 
with  the  worldwide  Communist  conspir- 
acy. On  this  question,  the  present  Con- 
gress has  responded,  with  unprecedent- 
ed speed  and  with  an  impressive  display 
of  bipartisan  national  unity,  to  the 
President's  call  for  Increased  military 
and  space  programs  to  meet  the  growing 
Russian  and  Chinese  Communist  chal- 
lenges. 


The  defense  budget  Jias  been  in- 
creased by  nearly  $6  billion  to  provide 
for  additional  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  more  conventional  weapons. 
Congress  also  authorized  the  President 
to  call  up  250.000  members  of  the  Ready 
Reserve — Reserve  and  National  Guard 
comiwnents — and  extend  the  tours  of 
those  now  on  active  duty,  to  beef  up  the 
armed  services  In  the  face  of  renewed 
threats  In  central  Europe  and  to  free 
nations  around  the  world. 
civa  DcrxNSB 

Included  in  the  new  defense  appropri- 
ation are  some  1300  million  to  make  a 
start  toward  the  flrsl  meaningful  civil- 
ian defense  program  we  have  ever  had. 
Civil  defense  has  been,  to  my  mind,  our 
greatest  failure;  it  is  really  appalling  to 
think  that,  while  we  spend  billions  upon 
billions  on  military  armament,  and  oth- 
er billions  on  foreign  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid,  we  have  not,  until  this  year, 
provided  any  real  protection  for  the  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  who  will  bear  the 
bnmt  of  a  nuclear  attack  should  it  come 
at  some  time  In  the  future. 

NATIONAL    SPACE    FSOCaAM 

The  recent  Russian  space  feats  serve 
to  accentuate  the  big  increase  voted  by 
the  87th  Congress  in  our  national  space 
program.  Though  the  $1.7  billion  ap- 
proved this  year  Is  a  75-percent  increase 
over  1960,  it  represents  a  relatively  small 
amount  when  compared  to  the  $47  bil- 
lion military  appropriation — but.  at  least, 
it  should  start  us  on  the  road  to  match- 
ing and  eventually  surpassing  the  Rus- 
sians in  this  vital  field.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Space  Committee,  I  can 
assure  you  that,  in  the  future  world,  the 
nation  which  gains  strategic  control  of 
space  wUl  be  in  a  dominant  position 
among  the  other  nations  of  that  world. 
In  short,  our  national  space  program  is 
no  pie-ln-the-sky  program,  but.  rather, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  national 
survival. 

FOOD    FOa    PEACT 

By  authorizing  the  sale  of  an  addi- 
tional $2  billion  worth  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  friendly  nations 
overseas  this  year.  Congress  has  taken 
a  giant  step  toward  relieving  the  market- 
depressing  surpluses  here  at  home — and. 
at  the  same  time,  putting  them  to  good 
use  around  the  world  in  combating  the 
grinding  poverty  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations — which,  in  itself,  serves  as  a 
major  Communist  talking  point  in  sell- 
ing their  "line"  to  unsuspecting  coun- 
tries. 

FOREIGN    AID 

The  foreign  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance program  advocated  by  the  Pres- 
ident would  make  an  excellent  study  in 
the  parliamentary  processes  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. This  measure  took  over  a  month 
to  make  Its  way  through  the  House  and 
Senate  to  final  Presidential  signature. 
In  the  interim.  Congress  junked  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  authority  to 
borrow  from  the  U.8.  Treasury  to  finance 
long-term  loans — the  so-called  back-door 
method  of  financing — and  reasserted 
the  all-important  principle  of  congres- 
sional control  of  the  purse  strings,  by 
requiring  annual   appropriation   of   aU 
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funds  expended  under  the  act.  This  de- 
velopment assured  strong  bipaillsan  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  Former  President 
Eisenhower,  and  other  high-ranking  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress,  also 
called  for  passage  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

With  the  House  and  Senate  compro- 
mising on  a  final  dollar  figiue,  the  for- 
eign military  and  economic  assistance 
program  voted  this  year  is  substantially 
the  same  as  similar  measures  passed  dur- 
ing the  last  administration. 

WKW    LOOK    D«    roaSMM    POLICT 

In  addition  to  the  military  and  space 
program  Increases,  which  signal  our  firm 
intention  to  withstand  whatever  pres- 
sure the  Communists  choose  to  apply, 
Cooffress  also  adopted  two  new  programs 
In  the  foreign  policy  field  in  an  attempt 
to  reverse  the  current  trend  In  world 
affairs  which  seems  headed  toward  an 
eventual  nuclear  catastrophe. 

The  first  of  these,  a  bUl  to  establish 
an  Arms  Control  Agency  that  would  em- 
phasize our  Nation's  peaceful  intentions, 
concentrate  the  work  of  all  Federal. 
State,  and  local  disarmament  groups, 
and  work  out  practical  and  effective  al- 
ternatives to  nuclear  war,  enjoyed  the 
wholehearted  bipartisan  support  of  for- 
mer President  Eisenhower  and  former 
Secretary  of  E>efense  Gates.  This  bill 
In  no  way  indicates  a  willingness  to  dis- 
arm unilaterally,  which,  to  my  mind, 
would  be  the  height  of  folly,  but,  rather, 
shows  a  readiness  to  explore  all  avenues 
of  approach  to  lessen  world  tension  aiid 
to  disarm  only  if  other  nations  do  like- 
wise. 

The  Arms  Control  Agency  bill  was  al- 
most identical  to  the  National  Peace 
Agency  bills  I  introduced  last  year  and 
again  this  session.  The  Berlin  crisis  and 
the  resumption  of  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing make  it  imperative  that  we  initiate, 
without  delay,  specific  and  concrete  steps 
to  Insure  that  the  chance  for  an  en- 
forcible  nuclear  test  ban  and  a  con- 
trolled system  of  world  disarmament 
docs  not  fall  by  the  wayside. 

If  we  are  to  defend  and  preserve  our 
heritage  of  freedom  and  our  treasured 
American  way  of  life,  we  must  And  a 
practical  and  honorable  way  out  of  the 
world's  present  difficulties. 

The  second  innovation  in  the  foreign 
policy  field  was  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion creating  a  permanent  Peace  Corps 
program.  The  Peace  Corps  idea  has  been 
widely  accepted  by  Americans  of  all  ages, 
particularly  those  in  their  twenties  and 
thirties,  and  by  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions in  need  of  skilled  technical  assist- 
ance for  their  internal  development 
projects.  For  example,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity will  train  a  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer group  starting  this  October  for  agri- 
cultural extension  and  demonstration 
work  in  the  Punjab  region  of  India. 

Although  I  believe  we  must  be  ex- 
trem.\,  careful  in  selecting  and  training 
these  young  Americans  for  volunteer 
service  around  the  world,  I  also  feel  that 
the  Peace  Corps  idea  represents  the  kind 
of  new.  Imaginative  program  we  desper- 
ately need  to  get  the  free  world's  quest 
for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  off  dead 
center. 

CVn 1964( 


2.    DOMESTIC    LECISIJiTIOir 

On  the  domestic  front,  the  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress  has  acted  decisively 
to  end  th"  economic  recession  and  start 
the  Nation  on  the  road  to  recovery.  The 
many  pieces  of  legislation  passed  and 
the  many  executive  actions  taken  to  end 
the  slump  have  already  improved  the 
business  and  employment  picttire  dra- 
matically. However— and  I  feel  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  overemphasize  this 
fact — unemployment  is  still  running 
nearly  7  percent  of  the  total  work  force, 
nationwide,  and  at  far  higher  levels  in 
chronically  depressed  areas  such  as  the 
10th  District. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  let  up  in  my  fight 
to  get  adequate  programs  to  counteract 
so-called  hard-core  unemployment 
problems.  Though  production  national- 
ly has  now  reached  and  exceeded  pre- 
recession  levels,  and  gross  Income  has 
risen  sharply  in  the  last  7  months,  there 
are  still  two  groups  who  have  not  bene- 
fitted from  the  recovery:  (1)  the  5  per- 
cent of  those  laid  off  during  the  reces- 
sion who  have  not  been  rehired  because 
of  such  factors  as  mechanization  and 
automatiori  of  equipment,  management 
reorganizations,  and  a  continuing  rise  in 
labor  productivity,  and  (2)  those  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas,  such  as  our 
own,  which  have  not  shared  In  the  gen- 
eral recovery. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  promised  to  support 
additional  measures  next  January,  if  the 
condition  of  these  two  groups  does  not 
improve  substantially  by  that  time. 

I  Intend  to  do  my  utmost  to  see  that, 
since  Congress  feels  that  the  neces- 
sity of  offering  friendly  nations  around 
the  world  assistance  with  their  ecorwmic 
problems.  Congress  also  sees  the  much 
greater  necessity  of  helping  the  economi- 
cally underprivileged  in  our  own  country 
help  themselves  out  of  their  economic 
difficulties. 

Permit  me  to  list  briefly  the  major 
domestic  measures  enacted  this  year 
which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  economy. 

X7NKMPI>OTlCXirr  AID 

Three  measures — temporary  unem- 
plo3Tnent  compensation  extension,  pro- 
vision of  similar  benefits  for  unemployed 
railroad  workers,  and  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  imemployed  parents — Whelped 
alleviate  some  of  the  worst  suffering 
caused  by  the  recession. 

lONIinTM  WAGE 

Passage  of  the  Increase  and  extension 
of  the  minimum  wage  law — ^the  first  ex- 
tension of  coverage  enacted  in  over  20 
years — assures  that  within  4  years  the 
2^9  million  workers  now  covered  by  the 
act  and  the  3.8  million  newly  covered 
workers  will  receive  at  least  $1.25  per 
hour — certainly  a  minimum  for  those  at- 
tempting to  support  a  family  in  this 
period  of  rising  prices. 

SOCIAL  SaCUKXTI 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  also  lib- 
eralized this  year  to  provide  a  modest 
but  long  overdue  measure  of  relief  for 
our  elderly  and  needy  citizens. 

BOITSIMO 

The  first  substantial  improvement  and 
revamping  of  the  Housing  Act  in  over 


12  years  was  passed  and  signed  into  law 
this  summer.  Many  of  the  provisions 
of  this  comprehensive  measure  should 
be  of  great  help  to  the  hard  pressed  com- 
munities of  the  10th  District. 

WATIE    POLLUTION    CONTSOL 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  was 
materially  strengthened  by  a  greatly  im- 
proved program  for  a  broad  Federal- 
State-local  attack  on  this  menacing 
problem. 

ACUCULTVRS 

Although  the  general  farm  program 
enacted  was  a  none  too  satisfactory 
measure,  net  farm  income  this  year  Is 
expected  to  be  up  some  10  percent  over 
I960— to  the  highest  levels  since  the 
Korean  war.  In  addition,  the  feed  grain 
program  passed  in  March  gives  some  txt- 
dlcation  of  pointing  the  way  out  of  our 
present  dilemma  of  continuous  overpro- 
duction and  ever  rising  farm  subsidy 
payments. 

AREA  REDSVRLOnCEirT 

The  legislation  which  appears  to  offer 
the  best  opportvmity  for  real,  meaningful 
assistance  to  the  counties  and  commu- 
nities of  the  10th  District  is  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  May  1.  This  measure,  twice 
vetoed  by  the  last  administration,  estab- 
lishes a  self-help  economic  development 
program,  placiiig  a  premium  on  local 
Initiative  and  local  leadership.  It  Is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  efforts  we  have 
already  made  in  the  10th  District,  and 
the  work  planned  for  this  fall  and  win- 
ter, will  pay  off  in  the  form  of  more  jobs, 
a  better  business  climate,  and  Improved 
economic  conditions  for  the  people  of 
southeast  Ohio. 

CIVIL   SIOHTB 

In  the  dvll  rights  field.  Congress 
passed  legislation  extending  the  life  of 
the  President's  Civil  Rights  Commission 
for  another  2  years.  The  Commission 
is  now  releasing  comprehensive  ref>orts 
and  recommendations  to  ensure  equal 
civil  rights  and  equal  opportunity  to  all 
our  citizens  In  the  vital  fields  of  voting, 
education,  housing,  employment,  and  the 
administration  of  justice. 

The  present  administration  has  taken 
more  aggressive  and  vigorous  action  in 
the  civil  rights  field  than  any  other 
admlnlstratlcm  in  history.  More  quali- 
fied Negroes  have  been  appointed  to  top 
Judicial  and  policymaking  executive  de- 
partment positions  in  the  past  8  months 
than  in  all  administrations  since  the  turn 
of  the  century  combined.  The  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  ESnployment 
Opportimity  is  making  great  strikes  in 
eliminating  racial  discrimination  in  the 
Federal  departments  as  well  as  in  hiring 
for  work  on  Government  contracts.  And 
the  Justice  Department  has  for  the  first 
time  taken  the  Initiative  In  school  and 
voting  cases  and  to  assure  equal  treat- 
ment for  Interstate  travelers. 

Most  Important  of  all,  perhaps.  Is  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  thrown  the 
full  moral  weight  of  his  office  into  the 
fight  for  equal  rights  and  first  class 
citizenship  for  every  American.  All  these 
things  are  being  accomplished  In  a  quiet, 
effective  and  nondisruptlve  manner,  but 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  bless- 
ings of  this  democracy  are  for  all  to 
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share  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color 
or  national  origin. 

3.    BtTDCrr   AND  TAX  OUTLOOK 

All  this  legislation,  particularly  the 
defense,  space,  and  an ti -recession  in- 
creases, often  means  more  to  the  average 
American  in  terms  of  the  net  effect  it  will 
have  on  his  taxpaying  pocketbook.  In 
this  connection.  Dr.  Walter  Heller. 
Chairman  of  the  President  s  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  recently  stated  that, 
unless  the  deepening  world  crisis  neces- 
sitates further  military  expenditures,  we 
can  look  forward  to  no  tax  rate  increase 
next  year. 

This  is  certainly  good  news  for  the 
hard-pressed  American  taxpayer.  De- 
spite large  budget  increases,  due  pri- 
marily to  our  militai-y  buildup.  Dr. 
Heller's  group,  as  well  as  experts  from 
the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  Treasury 
Department,  predict  that  tax  receipts 
win  rise  as  the  Nation's  economy  re- 
covers from  the  recession — so  much  so 
that  taxes  will  not  have  to  be  increased — 
and  we  can  expect  a  balanced  budget 
within  2  years. 

The  estimate  for  the  current  fiscal 
year— 1962— calls  for  a  deficit  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5  V2  billion.  This,  how- 
ever, compares  favorably  with  the  last 
postrecession  year  of  1959,  when  the 
Eisenhower  administration  sustained  the 
biggest  peacetime  deficit  in  American 
history — over  $12  billion. 

EZCKSSION   NOTE 

Those  who  have  opposed  this  year's 
antirecession  measures,  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  have  been  outspoken  critics 
of  deficit  spending,  might  see  the  in- 
consistency of  that  legislative  opposition 
from  this  startling  fact :  all  fiscal  experts 
here  agree  that,  with  full  employment, 
there  would  have  been  budget  surpluses 
in  excess  of  $6  billion  in  both  fiscal  1961. 
just  ended,  and  in  fiscal  1962 — even  after 
taking  the  increased  appropriations  into 
consideration. 

TAX   RXrOMC 

The  predictions  on  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion are  somewhat  guarded.  The  ad- 
ministration proposed  a  series  of  such 
programs  this  year,  including  a  liberal 
increase  in  the  business  tax  depreciation 
schediile  to  encourage  private  invest- 
ment in  new  plant  and  equipment.  To 
offset  the  loss  in  tax  revenues  this  would 
entail,  Mr.  Kennedy  also  proposed  clos- 
ing several  loopholes  in  the  present  tax 
law.  But  opposition  from  all  sides  pre- 
vented consideration  of  the  reform  pro- 
gram during  the  current  session.  Ad- 
ministration leaders  promise  a  renewed 
attempt  next  year  to  improve  the  tax 
code— but  the  degree  of  success  they 
meet  will  depend  on  their  ability  to  re- 
solve the  conflicting  claims  of  all  the 
special  interest  groups  which  have  vir- 
tually paralyzed  every  attempt  to  reform 
and  equalize  the  tax  burden  in  the  past 
6  years. 

INFLATION TH«  OANGEX  OF  A  NEW  WAGE-PRICX 

SPIRAL 

Every  thinking  American  is  vitally 
concerned  that  a  creeping  Inflation  does 
not  further  decrease  the  sound  value  of 
the  dollar  and  eat  away  at  his  hard- 
won  family  earnings.  The  President  has 
voiced    this    imlversal    concern   in   his 


recent  request  to  both  labor  and  man- 
agement to  show  moderation  and  self- 
restraint  in  the  current  auto  and  steel 
labor  contract  negotiations. 

Since  these  basic  industries  have  the 
power  to  set  the  wage-price  pattern  for 
the  entire  country,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that,  in  the  national  interest,  labor  will 
moderate  its  contract  demands  and  man- 
agement will  agree  to  absorb  as  much  of 
the  final  wage  increase  granted  as  pos- 
sible without  passing  it  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  times  are  too  critical  and  our 
country  is  faced  with  too  many  external 
dangers  to  permit  the  placing  of  indi- 
vidual or  group  self-interest  ahead  of 
the  national  interest.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  a  strong,  noninflationary 
economy  is  as  Important  to  our  national 
survival  as  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
military  establishment. 

4.    CONCLUSION 

This  completes  my  summary  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  87th  Congress,  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  productive  in  memory.  I  be- 
lieve, if  next  year's  session  continues 
the  constructive  and  progressive  trend 
established  in  1961,  the  87th  Congress 
will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  forward-looking 
Congresses  in  recent  times. 

As  we  move  on  into  the  1960's,  the  op- 
portunitie.s  and  challenges  will  be  tre- 
mendous— but  likewise,  the  dangers  per- 
ilous and  close  at  hand.  It  ill  behooves 
the  citizens,  the  Congress,  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  greatest  democracy  on  earth 
to  fail  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of 
this  critical  hour.  All  Americans — of 
whatever  faith,  creed,  color,  or  political 
affiliation — must  unite  to  reaffirm  again 
in  this  generation  that  free  men,  under 
God.  can  live  and  work  in  freedom,  and 
be  able  to  pass  these  blessings  on  for 
future  generations  to  enjoy. 


Tax  Rate  Reform  and  the  National 
Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or  rLosiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  HI31LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
many  occiisions  my  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  Howard  H.  Bakzr,  and  I 
have,  in  discussing  our  companion  bills, 
H.R.  2030  and  H.R.  2031.  to  reform  Fed- 
eral tax  rates  and  methods,  pointed  out 
that  their  enactment  would  contribute 
to  military  preparedness.  This  is  just 
as  true  in  the  present  as  in  the  past. 
A  djmamic.  growing  economy  provides 
the  strongest  base  for  our  national  se- 
curity. 

As  the  amount  of  capital  in  a  country 
grows,  so  does  its  economy.  This  is  a  law 
of  economics.  It  is  true  of  any  tjrpe  of 
econcxny,  whether  socialized  or  commu- 
nized  or  free  enterprise  as  in  America. 


When  capital  is  accumulated,  it  will  be 
used,  wiien  it  is  not  accumulated,  or 
is  destroyed,  it  cannot  be  used.  These 
are  simple  facts  of  economic  life. 

History,  judgment,  faith  in  freedom 
tell  us  that  where  capital  accumulation 
and  use  are  not  subjected  to  disprotwr- 
tionate  taxation,  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem will  outperform  all  other  economic 
systems. 

When  testifying  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conunittee  on  May  3.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  stated; 

As  we  look  back  over  the  past  century  we 
see  that  our  record  of  economic  growth  has 
been  unmatched  anywhere  In  the  world. 
But  of  late  we  have  fallen  behind.  Prom 
a  historic  growth  rate  of  3  percent  per 
annum  In  groas  national  product  (1900-56. 
In  constant  prices),  we  have  fallen  to  3  per- 
cent In  the  latter  part  of  the  19&0'a.  In  the 
last  5  years  Western  Europe  has  grown  at 
double  or  triple  our  recent  rate  and  Japan 
has  grown  even  faster.  While  there  Is  some 
debate  as  to  the  precise  annual  growth  rate 
of  the  Soviet  economy.  CIA  estimates  that 
their  ONP  grew  at  a  rate  of  7  percent  In  the 
1050'8.  Clearly,  we  must  Improve  our  per- 
formance. Otherwise,  we  cannot  maintain 
our  national  security,  we  cannot  maintain 
our  position  of  leadership  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  we  cannot  achieve  our  national 
aspirations. 

Subsequently.  President  Kennedy 
launched  a  new  military  buildup.  While 
judgments  may  differ  as  to  the  direction 
and  emphasis  of  our  military  program, 
all  thinking  Americans  are  agreed  that 
miUtary  preparedness  and  security 
come  first  in  the  order  of  things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  concern  is  not  with 
the  increase  in  military  spending,  which 
we  have  supported,  but  with  the  change 
in  attitude  in  regard  to  the  economics 
of  growth  which  seems  to  have  accom- 
panied the  increase.  We  hear  that  the 
increase  in  spending  in  the  public  sector 
will  underwrite  greater  growth  in  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy.  This  not 
only  is  wrong  in  theory,  it  is  disproved 
by  the  record.  The  recent  inadequate 
growth  record  which  Secretary  Dillon 
cites  follows  years  of  continued  buildup 
in  public  spending,  a  trend  which  con- 
tinued right  through  the  years  of  inade- 
quate growth.  What  the  Government 
takes  in  private  income  and  capital  sim- 
ply represents  a  transfer  to  public  spend- 
ing of  what  otherwise  would  be  spent  or 
invested  in  the  private  economy.  When 
increased  Government  spending  is  defi- 
cit financed,  we  nm  the  risk  of  "hot 
money"  which  creates  more  Infiation  and 
subtracts  from  economic  values. 

Just  as  an  army  fights  on  its  stomach, 
so  does  a  government  live  off  its  economy. 
The  greater  the  needs  of  government, 
the  greater  will  be  the  demands  on  the 
economy.  The  increased  military  spend- 
ing provides  greater  rather  than  less 
reason  for  releasing  the  tax  blocks  to 
economic  growth. 

The  time  for  action  is  already  late.  In 
recent  years,  the  economies  of  major 
foreign  countries  have  grown  more  rap- 
idly than  ours  because  more  of  their  cur- 
rent income  has  gone  into  capital  forma- 
tion. It  has  been  reported  by  Mr.  Allen 
Dulles.  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gency  Agency,  that  upward  of  30  percent 
of  Russia's  gross  national  product  is 
channeled  into  capital  formation.    The 
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rates  of  leading 
1959  are  as  follows 

Gr<M$  domestic  capital  formation,  percent  of 
a/fP,  1959 

Germany 

Austria 

Italy 

France 

Belgium 

Britain.. ..l^ 

United  Statee* 


our  power  for  iiUtiatlve  in  the  contest 
with  communism. 


£ 


23 

3S 

ai 

18 

17 

15 

15 

•Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 
Source:  Statlstloal  yearbook,  i960.  United 
Nations,  table  166,  p.  471. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  problem  domestical- 
ly is  that  business  expenditures  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  have  shown  little 
net  growth  over  the  past  decade,  as 
shown  by  the  following  figures — in  con- 
stant dollars — 1960  value: 

BiLSinesM   expendtturet   for   new   plant   and 

equipment.  1951  through  2d  quarter  1961 

IBllllcms  of  doilnn,  adjusted  to  I960  price 

tevell 


1961 

196a , 

1B6S U 

10M """~n 

1966 

If67 

1966 

1066 

1960 

1961   (3d  quarter) 


32. » 

33.0 

84.7 

33. 

84. 

39. 

88. 

31. 

33. 

35. 


M.e 

Mr.  Speaker,  bur  legislation  Is  de- 
signed to  gradually  reform  the  tax  rates 
and  methods  which  unduly  restrain  new 
capital  accumulation  and  destroy  too 
much  capital  already  accumulated.  It 
has  built-in  procedures  for  post^poning 
scheduled  Income  tax  rate  reductions  in 
the  event  of  budget  unbalance  thus  pro- 
viding all  necessary  jwiorlty  to  increased 
military  spending.  However,  it  should 
not  be  believed  that  it  is  increased  mili- 
tary spending  which  thwarts  the  enact- 
ment of  this  critically  needed  legislation. 
Instead,  it  is  the  continued  and  per- 
sistent increase  in  spending  on  domestic 
programs. 

The  universal  supiKirt  which  has  been 
given  to  President  Kennedy  in  his  deci- 
sion to  increase  miLtary  spending  does 
not  extend  to  domestic  spendmg.  In- 
stead, there  has  been  widespread  reaction 
that  It  is  past  time  to  clamp  down  in  the 
domestic  area.  We  believe  this  reaction 
represents  the  true  fueling  of  a  majority 
of  the  Nation's  ciUziJxs.  Certainly,  it  is 
consistent  with  the  general  public  inter- 
est in  reforming  tlie  tax  structure  to 
permit  the  greater  growth  in  the  pri- 
vate economy  whidi  would  mean  ade- 
quate good  jobs  for  all  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  work;  increased  productiv- 
ity, so  that  wages  and  salaries  will  buy 
more,  living  standards  will  advance  more 
rapidly,  and  as  a  nation  we  will  be  able 
to  compete  more  effectively  with  foreign 
producers:  more  rev(>nue  from  a  greater 
and  more  productive  tax  base,  thus 
strengthening  our  capacity  to  meet 
whatever  demands  military  prepared- 
ness may  Involve  over  the  years  ahead; 
a  counterforce  to  a  new  surge  of  infla- 
tion, thus  protecting  our  gold  reserves 
and  position  of  world  financial  leader- 
ship; enhancement  of  our  prestige  and 
Influence  In  the  world,  and  increase  of 


and  will  do  all  that  we  can  to  bring 

w..  u        1,  X,  about  this   opportunity.     It  is   a   time 

7!„^?.^K.^ff^.„^.^V^^^_.^_y     for  working  harder,  not  relaxing.    The 

Govenunent 


the  support  our  bills  have  received  from 
diverse  groups  and  people  throughout 
the  coimtry.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  mis- 
lead anyone.  The  Federal  Government 
is  at  a  point  where  It  has  got  to  mak» 
choices.  It  cannot  just  slide  along  with 
increased  domestic  spending  and  hope 
that  some  way  or  other  the  opportunity 
for  thorough  surgery  on  our  uneconomic 
tax  structure  will  open  up.  That  oppor- 
tunity can  be  created,  but  it  will  not  just 
happen. 

However,  unless  the  choice  is  made  to 
tighten  domestic  spending  in  1962,  carry- 
over of  the  tax  problem  until  1963  will 
not  improve  the  opporttmlty  for  favor- 
able and  adequate  action.  Every  com- 
mitment for  additional  domestic  spend- 
ing simply  uses  up  revenue  dollars  which 
otherwise  could  be  applied  to  tax  rate 
reform. 

The  choice  has  to  be  made  that  more 
capital  for  more  growth  through  tax 
rate  reform  is  more  important  to  the 
pubUc  welfare  than  any  competitive 
spending  on  any  and  all  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

Until  recently,  it  was  understood  that 
the  administration  planned  to  submit  for 
congressional  action  next  year  a  plan 
for  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  tax 
structure.  Now.  there  are  indications 
that  action  is  no  longer  expected  until 
a  new  Congress  is  elected  in  the  fall  of 

1962  and  takes  over  in  1963.  This  would 
project  us  into  the  mid-1960s  before 
moderation  in  tax  rates  could  be  ex- 
pected to  have  significant  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  the  economy. 

There  seems  to  be  some  belief  in 
Washington  that  the  prosjJects  for  rapid 
recovery  from  the  recent  recession  di- 
minish the  need  for  early  action  on  tax 
rate  reform.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  We  also  had  rapid  re- 
coveries from  the  preceding  recessions, 
but  these  did  not  prevent  the  poor  over- 
all growth  record  cited  by  Secretary  Dil- 
lon. To  make  co-tain  that  the  recovery 
is  transformed  into  a  period  of  more 
substantial  and  sustained  growth,  the 
relaxation  of  the  tax  blocks  should  have 
begun  this  year.  The  next  best  time  is 
next  year.    To  put  off  the  problem  until 

1963  would  be  to  invite  a  new  lag  in 
growth  and  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  Congress  is  in 
adjournment,  we  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  congressional  leaders  of 
both  major  political  parties  will  give  new 
thought  and  attention  to  the  plight  of 
our  economy  under  the  present  tax 
structure.  It  is  not  enough  to  think 
big  in  regard  to  the  Nation's  military 
needs.  We  must  think  big  in  regard  to 
our  domestic  needs  for  more  capital  if 
we  are  to  have  the  full  strength  and  se- 
curity which  the  private  economy  is 
capable  of  providing. 

We  regret  that  it  was  not  practical 
to  bring  our  bills  to  a  legislative  decision 
this  year.  However,  we  do  want  all  of 
our  friends  and  allies,  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  who  support  this  legislation 
to  know  that  we  will  continue  to  urge 
its  enactment.  We  hope  that  opportu- 
nity for  enactment  will  come  next  year. 


can  make  the  choice  for 
more  growth  in  the  private  econcnny 
instead  of  more  growth  in  total  Federal 
spending,  if  it  will.  Our  country  will  be 
a  better  place  in  which  to  work  and 
live,  and  more  secure  in  Its  freedom, 
when  tax  rates  are  moderate  at  all 
points. 


Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1962 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or   NSW    TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  com- 
mittee presents  a  bill  to  this  House  which 
is  $860,900,000  below  the  budget  estimate 
for  foreign  aid.  There  are  some  other 
minor  items  providing  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  $10  million. 

The  committee  and  the  members  of 
the  conference  committee  who  were 
thinking  about  it  are  very  much  dis- 
turbed about  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  at  this 
moment  has  a  debt  of  $295  billion.  Last 
year  we  had  a  deficit  of  $3,900  million  for 
the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1961.  To 
August  31  this  fiscal  year,  we  were  nm- 
ning  behind  $5  billion,  while  for  the  first 
18  days  of  September,  we  ran  behind 
$1,584  million,  a  higher  rate  than  last 
year. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  rome 
of  us  feel  so  strongly  we  cannot  support 
a  bill  for  foreign  relief,  which  is  plung- 
ing our  country  into  deeper  and  deeper 
debt  over  the  years.  The  people  who 
have  been  operating  this  thing,  and  es- 
pecially those  who  have  promoted  this 
development  loan  business  without 
knowing  enough  about  it  to  realize  what 
their  situation  is  and  what  the  situation 
of  the  country  is,  are  convincing  more 
and  more  thinking  people  every  year 
that  we  must  quit  the  business  of  dump- 
ing $4  billion  in  1  year  out  the  window, 
where  it  is  doing  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try no  good  at  alL 

Next  year,  when  we  sit  down  to  mark 
up  a  bill  of  this  kind,  if  we  do  it  for  as 
large  an  amount  as  is  being  demanded 
this  year,  there  is  going  to  be  no  escape 
from  wildcat  infiation.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  there  will  be  a  deficit  ex- 
ceeding $20  billion  this  fiscal  year  which 
ends  on  June  30  next,  and  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  followed  by  wildcat  inflation. 

I  hope  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  come  to  realize  what  they  are 
doing  to  our  country  for  there  can  be  no 
salvation  unless  the  people  come  to  real- 
ize how  necessary  it  is  to  balaiice  our 
budget  and  conserve  our  resources. 

I  am  submitting  herewith  tables  that 
show  not  only  regular  appropriations 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  but  the  "back 
door"  authorizations  to  withdraw  funds 
from  the  Treasury.  The  back-door  au- 
thorizatioQs  nm  to  $19,673  million.    The 
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regular  and  permanent  appropriations 
will  run  more  than  $93  billion.  The 
total  authorizations  to  expend  given  by 
this  first  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
will  r\m  to  over  $113  billion. 


This  means  that  with  prospective  re- 
ceipts we  can  expect  our  national  debt  to 
expand  about  $20  billion  to  $315  billion. 

How  can  we  ever  expect  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  if  we  are  going  to  continue 


that  sort  of  riotous  spending?     Bank- 
ruptcy and  terrific  inflation  are  all  that 
I  can  see  ahead,  face  to  face  with  these 
figures. 
The  tables  that  are  referred  to  follow : 


Table  of  regular  appropriation  bills,  lit  «««.,  87th  Cong. 


Title 


M  supplemental 

Inter-Ainericim  profnram. 
4tli  supplementiti- 


Total,  1961  supplementals. 


1962  appropriations: 

TrMiory-Post  OlBoe 

Interior 

Labor-HEW 

Lettatatire.. „ 

State,  Justice.  Jodjciary 

Agriculture 

Loan  authoriiatloas 

Independent  ofBoes 

General  Oovemment— Conunerce. 

Defense 

District  of  Columbia 

Loan  authoritatlon 

Federal  pay-ment 

Military  construction 

Foreign  assistance 

Public  works 

Supplemental 


Total,  1962  appropriations. 
Total,  all  appropriations... 
Total,  loan  authorirutions.. 


"-T: 


eatimates 
Uouse 


$1,24^82.760 

6(«,00O.II0O 

X8. 024,660 


l.K3,80^7e9 


5,371. 

7K2. 

4.2H2. 

1()9. 

71»6, 

6.0)«. 

(612, 

8. 625. 

B>16. 

42.912. 

(292. 

(24. 

3B. 

1.047, 

4.»a8. 

3.732, 

604, 


901.000 

387.000 

148.061 

•47,577 

SOI. 202 

244,  (100 

000. 01)0) 

.Wl.OOO 

27X.()n»J 

345.001) 

43S,  ish) 

600.  iVfO) 

753.000 

56H,000 

901.000 

OH.  000 

975.447 


80. 079. 628. 307 

82.003.  i.SS.  076 

(f36, 600.  OUO) 


Iloose  aetlon 


tWKt,  .106.  1 19 

600. 000. 000 

47,214.000 


1,490.720,110 


5,'2»1, 

753. 

4.327. 

104. 

7.M. 

5.948. 

(629, 

8.404. 

626. 

42.711. 

(268. 

(29. 

32. 

MH3. 

3,835. 

3,602. 

573. 


M.V000 
319.000 
457  000 

353,335 

300,090 

466.000 

900.000) 

098.000 

958.  W)0 

l&'i.OOO 

122.400) 

UOO.UOO) 

753.000 

S.SO.OOO 

24.%000 

701.380 

04a  023 


n.w6.(no.flM 

70.346,740.807 
(658.00a  000) 


Budget  estimates 
to  Senate 


%.\  r\  213.  127 

«)<).  000. 001) 

88.024.1)00 

5.963,237.127 


5.371. 

782. 
6.004. 

136. 

795. 

6.  OHO. 

(612. 

9.174. 

JtitA 

nuD, 

46^306. 
(2B2. 

(24. 

39. 

l.(M7. 

4.g<a. 

4.000. 
1.134. 


801.000 

387.000 

281 . 1)81 

()»C.  802 

891.202 

244.000 

OO).  000) 

561.000 

27>*.  000 

945.000 

827,388) 

601).  000) 

7.S3.nOO 

.VW.  000 

991.(100 

788.1)00 

639.841 


W,634,2ia936 

91.807.448.063 

(636,60a  OUO) 


Senate  action 


$1,637.  419.970 

&')0.  UIU.  000 

47.214.000 

.%  284. 633, 970 


.V  327. 631, 000 
813.300,850 

.M  61. 380.000 
135,432,065 

762.  (r3«.  .vm 

.V967.  4.S7.  5(K) 

(r2.V.^)().l)Wli 

9. 098.  769.  .WO 

6.V).  438.  200 

44>.  H4H.  292.  ON) 

(270.  <3S.  Mi)) 

vt-.i.  ono.  ixo) 
XI.  7.V1.  oon 

l.trjl),  I4«,7.S<) 
4.416,001,000 
3.940,926,880 

1.068.  ai».m 


H&2a.3ao,t« 

90.527.894.168 
(754,90a000) 


Confc*r<>nce  final 


$1, 604.  OiU.  6S7 

600.0UI),UOO 

47,214.000 


%341,2e0,6t7 


5.298,765,000 

779.158,600 

4.915.965.000 

135.432.065 

7.16.  422.  550 

5.  967.  494,  fOO 

(7J5.a)U,000) 

8,966,285.000 

641.135.800 

46,662.566,000 

(27a  067, 807) 

(29, 000. 000) 

32.  7.53. 000 

96l.60a7S0 

4.121,345.000 

3, 006, 88a  080 

1.128,027,341 


84.266,811.636 

86.tKf7,()81,273 

(754.S00.000) 


lorda- 
'  oomiwrrd 
to  budget  osti- 


-n.  !MI,  167,  4«) 

""'-i6."8i«.o<w 


-3,a21.06/,«Wi 


-73.  oat.  coo 

-3,223.350 
-88. 316. 081 
-650.737 
-10.468.652 
-121.749.  StIO 
(-i-113,fl00.0(O) 
-208.276.000 
-35.142,2r« 
+26\  611.000 
(-22.7Sa801) 
(  +  4.400,001)) 
-7,000.000 
-06. 877.250 

-87a6taooo 

-01,007.020 
-8.712.600 


-971.288.6a) 

-4.990.372,280 

(+117.9Oa0OD) 


'Bad-  door"  bills,  tat  sess.,  87th  Cong. 


Title 


Veterana'  direct  loans,  muUlretu-  (public  debt) 

AwaradeTelopmenf,  multiyi'iM-  (public  debt) 

Agrieoltoral  commodities,  sales  for  foreign  currencies  (contract  anttaotity).... ...... 

Special  milk  program  (contract  authority) 

Hoastng  Act  (public  debt  and  contract  authority) , 

Cane  Cod  National  Seashore  Park  (contract  authority) 

Feaeral  aid  to  airports  (contract  authority) 

Mutual  security,  6  years  (public  debt,  itHitract  authority,  use  Of  certain  repayments) 

Highway  Act  (contract  authority,  diversion  to  "trust  fund") 

Apicnltural  Act 


Total. 


RM«utive  re<iut«ts 


($300.  oon.  nno) 

2. 000,  oot).  noo 

iai.UK).  ()oo 

8,  OOi.  000.  U)0 

(ifi,  000.  noo) 
:r.i.  noo.  ooo 

9,187,000,000 


»,ooaooo.ooo 


28,67aooaooo 


Senate  action 


tl.OSO, 
30a 

2.ooa 

106, 

H.  103, 

I«. 

37,1. 

8,  1X7, 
I.CtW). 

&4oa 


000.000 
000,000 

ooaooo 
ooaooo 

000,000 
000.000 
(JDO,  000 

01)1).  noo 
noo.  noo 
ooaooo 


27.106,000,000 


House  action 


•i.am. 

(300. 

2.000. 

105. 

8,803, 

(16. 

(375. 

400, 

1.803. 

5.40a 


non.ooo 
nx).  000) 
ooaooo 

000,000 
000,000 
000,000) 
000.000) 
000.000 
000,000 

ooaooo 


10,  MI.  ooaooo 


Enaetsd 


$1,060,000,000 
300.000.000 

2, 000,  ooaooo 

10\000.000 
8,  858. ooaooo 

(16.000,000) 
(225. 000. 000) 

300.  000.  000 
1.(160.000,000 
5,  400, 000, 000 


19,673,000,000 


Corry,  Pa. :  A  Town  That  Is  Proud  To 
Stand  on  Its  Own  Feet 


can  do  with  public  spirit  and  a  real  ef- 
fort. As  their  Congressman,  I  am  proud 
of  these  citizens  and  wish  to  take  this 

opportunity  to  recognize  their  efforts  and 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  zeal,  which  I  know  wUl  be  an  example 

or  and  an  inspiration  to  other  communities. 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS  

or   PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES        The  Muzzling  of  Maj.  William  E.  Majrer 


Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr,  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Erie 
Coimty.  in  the  24th  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  a  town  by  the  name  of  Corry — 
known  for  its  potatoes,  its  diversified 
industry,  and  its  community  spirit. 

This  community  of  less  than  8,000  has 
a  highly  active  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  its  secre- 
tary. Stewart  A.  "Doc"  Long,  its  enter- 
prising citizens — through  their  own  in- 
itiative— went  out  and  raised  over 
$125,000  for  an  industrial  development 
fund  that  has  resulted  in  four  fine  new 
plants  being  established  in  Corry.  This 
large  sum  came  from  outright  subscrip- 
tions, with  no  strings  attached  other 
than  the  assurance  that  the  money 
would  not  be  given  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Corry  exemplifies  what 
other  communities  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  H.  SCHERER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  al- 
leged political  activities  of  General 
Walker  are  only  an  excuse  for  getting 
rid  of  a  competent,  outspoken  opponent 
of  Commimist  penetration  and  subver- 
sion. 

The  real  reason  for  muzzling  the  mili- 
tary is  to  remove  one  of  the  irritants 
that  prevent  the  creation  of  a  favorable 
climate  in  which  the  Stevensons, 
Bowleses,  Schlesingers,  and  so  forth, 
might  negotiate  with  and  appease  the 
Kremlin.    The  muzzling  of  Maj.  William 


E.  Mayer  Is  proof  of  the  fact  that 
Walkers  alleged  political  activities  are 
not  the  real  reasons  for  his  persecution. 
The  Members  of  Congress  may  be  in- 
terested in  my  letter  of  September  22. 
1961,  to  Senator  Strom  Thxtrmond,  in 
which  I  discuss  the  Major  Mayer  matter 
and  its  relation  to  the  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration in  clamping  down  on  the 
military's  discussion  of  Communist  ag- 
gression : 

CoNOKxss  or  THE  UtorxD  States, 

House  or  Repbesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  22,  1961. 
Hon.  Stkom  Thuhmond. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator:  First,  let  me  congratulste 
you  on  your  splendid  and  tireless  efforts 
which  resulted  in  the  Senate's  decision  to 
investigate  the  muzzling  of  our  military  men 
In  connection  with  their  Informing  and  In- 
structing the  boys  In  the  service  and  others 
about  the  strategy  and  techniques  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  free 
world  as  part  of  Its  drive  for  world  domina- 
tion. 

Prom  what  I  know  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  it  U 
shocking  and  incomprehensible  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  prevent  anyone,  much 
less  our  Informed  military  officers,  from  in- 
structing men  In  the  armed  services  and 
the  American  people  about  the  dangers  and 
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subtleties  of  the  now  weapon  of  modern 
warfare,  namely.  Communist  Internal  sub- 
version. 

We're  spending  billions  to  protect  this 
Nation  from  the  missiles  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons of  the  Soviets  If  the  ctirrent  struggle 
develops  Into  a  shooting  war.  At  the  same 
time  we  would  deprive  our  boys  and  people 
of  knowing  how  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  weapx>ns  that  are  presently  t>elng  used 
against  them  In  thte  so-called  cold  war. 

Frankly,  Senator,  I'm  actually  sick  Inside 
about  this  and  other  soft-on-communlsm 
policies  we  are  following,  because  we're  los- 
ing this  flght  on  all  fronts.  I  did  not  Intend 
to  make  a  speech  In  this  letter,  since  you 
know  these  things  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  I. 

My  real  purpose  lo  writing  you  Is  to  call 
to  your  attention  a  stapid  and  frightening 
Incident  of  muzzling  which  those  respon- 
sible for  this  edict  cannot  brush  aside  on 
the  basis  that  tho  officer  muzzled  Is  an 
eccentric,  uninformed,  or  mixing  politics 
with  his  pronouncements. 

Maj.  William  E.  Mayer,  now  assigned  to 
the  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege, was  the  chief  neuropsychlatrlst  of  the 
US.  Army  In  charge  of  the  task  force  re- 
sponsible for  the  rehabilitation  of  returned 
American  prisoners  of  war  who  had  been 
imtwilevably  brainwashed  by  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

For  your  information.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  Major  Mayer's  address  made  some 
time  ago  before  the  Freedom  Foundation. 
This  address  was  taped  and  has  been  heard 
since  by  many  people.  The  Taft  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  of  Cincinnati,  as  a  public  service, 
recently  broadcast  tills  taped  speech  of 
Major  Mayer.  1 1 

The  people  of  tlii  Cincinnati  area  were 
so  Impressed  with  what  Dr.  Mayer  had  to 
say  that,  as  a  result  of  public  demand,  he 
was  Invited  to  make  a  television  appear- 
ance over  the  Taft  station,  WKRC-TV,  at 
which  time  he  answered  questions  of  a  panel 
concerning  his  experience  with  Communist 
brainwashing  techniques. 

Xavler  University  and  Our  Lady  of  Cin- 
cinnati College.  In  my  district,  as  a  result 
Invited  him  to  speak  on  the  same  subject 
matter.  The  major  accepted  enthusias- 
tically. But  the  other  day  Major  Mayer  was 
compelled  to  cancel  these  appearances. 

I  am  herewith  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  lead 
editorial  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of 
Wednesday,  Septemtxr  20,  1961,  entitled 
•The  Plague  Hits  Cincinnati  "  This  excep- 
tionally well-written  editorial  states  the  case 
against  the  muzzlers  far  better  than  I  can. 
As  the  Enquirer  editorial  points  out: 

"Major  Mayer  Is  no  wild-eyed  fanatic,  no 
crank,  no  crackpot.  He  U,  instead,  a  solemn, 
thoroughly  Informed,  articulate  young 
physician,  whose  splendW  talents  led  to  his 
appointment  as  chief  neuropsychlatrlst  in 
the  Army  task  force  responsible  for  rehabili- 
tating American  prisoners  in  the  Korean 
war  •  •  •  he  knows,  perhaps  better  than 
any  other  American,  the  shortcomings  and 
the  inadequacies  that  converted  one-fovu-th 
of  our  Korean  war  prisoners  Into  collabora- 
tors and  one-tenth  Into  Informers." 

The  Enquirer  editorial  concluded  with  this 
statement : 

"Here  was  a  brilliant,  dedicated,  thor- 
oughly equipped  young  American  with  a 
story  that  his  fellow  Americans  needed  to 
hear.  That  be  has  now  been  denied  the 
opportunity  to  tell  that  story  is  an  outrage 
for  which  'stupid'  is  too  charitable  an  ad- 
jective." 

As  you  know,  the  81  Communist  Parties 
met  in  Moscow  last  IJecember.  It  was  de- 
cided there  that  an  all-out  effort  had  to  be 
made  to  discredit  and  destroy  anti-Commu- 
nist organizations  and  activities,  particu- 
larly In  the  United  States.  It  is  appalling 
but  within  a  few  wneks  after  that  Moscow 
meeting  there  began  In  this  country  an  aU- 


out  attack  on  an ti -Communist  persons  and 
programs.  I  don't  need  to  document  for  you 
the  Innumerable  incidents  that  have  taken 
place.  Your  investigation  will  no  doubt  dis- 
close who  started  the  agitation  to  kill  the 
antl -Communist  Defense  Department  semi- 
nars, which  were  originally  inaugurated  as 
a  result  of  a  National  Security  Council  sug- 
gestion in  1958. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  your  com- 
mittee Inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
muzzling  of  the  military  could  be  part  of 
the  program  of  certain  people  In  the  State 
Department  who  feel  that  they  can  negotiate 
a  settlement  with  the  butchers  of  the  Krem- 
lin of  the  world  tensions  created  by  them 
in  their  drive  for  world  domination.  Per- 
haps your  committee  could  determine 
whether  these  starry-eyed  appeasers  helped 
promote  this  Idea  of  the  muzzling  of  the 
military  in  order  that  there  might  be 
created  a  more  favorable  climate  or  atmos- 
phere In  which  they  could  carry  on  their 
negotiations  with  the  Kremlin.  Could  It  be 
that  these  State  Department  appeasers  feel 
that  the  attacks  on  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy by  the  military  are  an  Irritant  that 
must  l>e  removed  because  It  prevents  a  favor- 
able climate  or  atmosphere?  To  my  mind  It 
Is  a  combination  of  the  two  factors  I  have 
discussed  In  this  letter  which  led  to  the 
muzzling  of  the  military  and  the  removal 
of  the  film  of  the  Conununist-lnsplred  riots 
against  the  Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities from  Defense  Department  training 
courses. 

In  any  event,  the  case  of  Maj.  William  E. 
Mayer,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  an  excellent 
one  with  which  to  start  your  Investigation 
because  the  authors  of  this  muzzling  policy 
cannot  excuse  this  frightening  directive  on 
the  pretense  of  political  meddling. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

GOSOOM  H.  SCHEKES. 


The  American  Le^on  at  Its  1961  Na- 
tional Convention  Held  at  Denver, 
Colo^  Commended  Cherokee  Textile 
Mills,  Sevierville,  Tenn.,  for  Standing 
Firm  Afaintt  Criticism  for  Using  as  a 
Slogan  on  Its  Ontgoing  Mail — "Onrt 
Is  a  Republic,  Not  a  Democracy — ^Let't 
Keep  It  That  Way'* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  news  articles  by  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  International  ap- 
peared in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  newspapers 
and  reveal  the  action  taken  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  at  its  recent  national  con- 
vention held  at  Denver,  Colo.,  at  which 
time  it  commended  the  Cherokee  Tex- 
tile Mills  of  Sevierville,  Tenn.,  for  refus- 
ing to  cease  using  on  its  outgoing  mail 
the  slogan,  "Ours  Is  a  Republic,  Not  a 
Democracy.  Let's  Keep  It  That  Way." 
[Ftom  the  Knoxville  Journal,  Sept.  15,  1961] 

Legion  Backs  Seviesviixe  Firm's  Stand 

Denvee,  September  14. — The  American  Le- 
gion has  thrown  its  support  behind  a  Ten- 
nessee textile  firm  In  a  controversy  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  over  a  slogan  on 
mailed  material. 


The  company  Is  the  Cherokee  Textile  Mills 
of  Sevierville.  Beginning  last  spring,  the 
Arm  on  outgoing  mall  stamped  this  slogan: 

"Ours  is  a  republic,  not  a  democracy. 
Let's  keep  It  that  way." 

A  resolution  approved  at  the  Legion  con- 
vention yesterday  said  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment Informed  the  owner  of  the  mailing 
meter  that  the  slogan  was  "objectionable  and 
misleading,"  and  "of  a  pKJiltlcal  or  Ideological 
nattire." 

The  meter  company,  Pltney-Bowes  Co.,  de- 
manded that  Cherokee  return  the  meter  and 
the  Tennessee  firm  refused,  the  Legion  reso- 
lution said. 

The  Legion  said  it  commends  the  Cherokee 
company  for  its  resolve  in  standing  firm 
against  this  unwarranted  Invasion  of  its 
rights  as  an  Amerlcan^cltlzen. 


(From  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  Sept.  14, 
19611 

Mill  Praised  roa  Postal  Slogan 

Denver,  8epteml)er  14. — The  American 
Legion  national  convention  yesterday  com- 
mended the  Cherokee  Textile  Mills  of  Sevier- 
ville, Tenn.,  for  "standing  firm  against  this 
unwarranted  Invasion  of  Its  rights"  by  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Department  and  Pltney- 
Bowes  Co. 

Cherokee  has  been  using  a  slogan  In  Its 
mailing  meter  which  says,  "Ours  is  a  repub- 
lic, not  a  democracy.    Let's  keep  it  that  way." 

A  resolution,  originated  by  California 
Legionnaires,  stated  that  the  Poet  Office  has 
informed  the  Tennessee  ttiIii  u  considers 
the  motto  "objectionable  and  misleading" 
and  "of  a  political  or  ideological  nature." 

Pltney-Bowes,  the  resolution  went  on,  has 
made  demands  that  the  die  and  the  maUlng 
meter,  which  It  manufactured  and  owns,  be 
returned.     Cherokee  has  refused. 

The  Legion  resolution  said  the  veterans 
organization  itself  "reaffirms  its  belief  in 
this  Nation  as  a  republic,  not  a  democracy." 

The  Cherokee  Textile  Mills  expressed 
its  appreciation  to  the  American  Legion 
in  the  following  public  "thank  you" 
announcement : 

Thank  Tott,  Legionnaoxs 

We  appreciate  the  honor  bestowed  upon 
us.  • 

America  can  be  saved  from  self-destruc- 
tion, but  only  by  the  people  back  home,  not 
by  the  politicians  in  Waslilngton. 

Only  by  returning  to  trust  in  God  and  to 
the  Constitution  can  freedom  be  made  se- 
cure. Only  the  people  back  home  can  place 
American  patriots  in  Congress  and  weed  out 
party  hacks  who  place  personal  and  party 
greed   above   the    welfare   of   their   country. 

A  Congress  filled  with  patriots  would  cause 
the  Communist  conspiracy  to  collapse  as  a 
house  of  cards.  Such  a  Congress  would  re- 
store to  America  that  God-given  freedom 
that  has  been  so  tragically  voted  and  ad- 
judicated away  by  unscrupulous  office- 
holders of  both  parties. 

The  courageous  action  by  the  Cherokee 
Textile  Mills  in  refusing  to  jrield  to 
pressure  tactics  has  revived  nationwide 
interest  in  the  age-old  controversy  re- 
garding the  use  of  the  terms  "republic" 
and  "democracy"  in  describing  the 
American  form  of  government. 

It  is  recalled  that  in  1953  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  awarded  the  George 
Washington  Gold  Medal  by  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  of  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  for  my 
magazine  article  titled  "Ilie  United 
States  Is  Not  a  E>emocracy.  It  Is  a  Re- 
public— Long  Live  Our  Republic." 

In  view  of  the  national  attention  being 
given  our  form  of  government,  I  wish 
to  include  in  my  remarks  at  this  point 
the  magazine  article  which  was  published 
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In  the  June  1953  issue  of  the  National 
Republic  magazine: 

Thb  Unttzo  St  axis  Is  Not  a  Dbmockact,  It 
Is  a  Rzpitblic — Long  Livi  Otnt  Republic 

Mr.  Van  Zahdt.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time 
for  the  American  people  to  delete  from  their 
vocabulary  the  word  "democracy"  when  re- 
ferring to  our  form  of  government.  History 
tells  us  that  3ur  Government  Is  and  always 
has  been  a  Republic,  and  the  following  facts 
wUl  support  this  statement. 

The  United  States  of  America  was  estab- 
lished as  a  constitutional  republic.  When 
the  Constitutional  Convention  had  com- 
pleted its  labors,  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia 
asked  Benjamin  Franklin  what  kind  of  a 
government  had  been  set  up.  Franklin  re- 
plied. "A  republic — if  you  can  keep  it." 

The  word  "democracy"  is  not  found  In 
either  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or 
the  Constitution.  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
founder  of  the  Democratic  Party,  always 
spoke  of  "the  Republic,"  or  "our  repub- 
lican form  of  government.'' 

In  all  the  state  papers  of  Presidents  for 
the  first  136  years — from  George  Washing- 
ton to  Woodrow  Wilson — there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  the  United  States  of  America  as  a 
democracy.  Julia  Ward  Howe  did  not  style 
her  great  patriotic  anthem  "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Democracy." 

James  Madison  distinguished  sharply  be- 
tween "republic"  and  "democracy."  Said 
Madison: 

"Democracies  ever  have  been  spectacles  of 
tiirbulence  and  contention,  have  ever  been 
found  InccHnpatlble  with  personal  security 
or  the  rights  of  property,  and  have  been,  in 
general,  as  short  In  their  lives  as  they  have 
been  violent  in  their  deaths." 

In  1848  William  H.  Seward  said: 

"Democracies  are  prone  to  war,  and  war 
consumes  them." 

But  centuries  earlier  Aristotle  had  writ- 
ten— in   822   B.C.: 

"A  democracy,  when  put  to  the  strain, 
grows  weak  and  Is  supplanted  by  oligarchy." 

That  Is  why  we  always  have  a  demand  for 
Government  controls  In  times  of  emergency. 
The  same  warning  was  heard  in  declining 
Rome,  when  Seneca  said,  in  A  J3.  63 : 

"Democracy  Is  more  cruel  than  wars  or 
tyrants." 

In  1918  Woodrow  Wilson  described  World 
War  I  as  a  "criisade  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy."  But  with  the  end  of  the 
Wilson  era,  the  word  passed  quickly  from  our 
popular  vocabulary. 

Beginning  in  1933 — the  year  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  extended  diplomatic 
recognition  to  Communist  Russia — we  be- 
came a  democracy  again,  and  since  that  time 
a  tremendous  Government -supported  prop- 
aganda has  been  directed  to  all  young  people, 
to  teach  them  to  scorn  those  who  insist  this 
Nation  was  established  as  a  republic. 

Article  IV  of  the  Constitution  provides: 

"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  repubUcan  form  of 
government." 

All  the  historical  evidence  shows  that  we 
were  a  republic  from  1789  until  about  1933. 
Who  decided  we  should  then  become  a  de- 
mocracy, and  why?  Bequeathed  to  us  by 
20  years  of  New  Deal  democracy,  we  have 
only  the  tragic  rolls  of  1.435.000  battlefield 
casualties,  and  a  staggering  Federal  debt  of 
$267  blUlon. 

Although  Communist  Russia  Is  recognized 
universally  as  the  most  tyrannical  dictator- 
ship in  all  human  history,  the  Moscow  meet- 
ing of  the  Communist  Internationale,  in 
1935.  formally  decreed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
should  henceforth  be  described  as  a  democ- 
racy. 

Soon  the  principal  Communist-front  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  world  began  to 
Incorporate  the  words  "democracy"  or 
"democratic"  In  their  title.  Thtis,  In  1936, 
we  find  in  the  United  States  such  Commu- 


nist organizations  as  the  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy,  the  Church  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy,  the  North  Amer- 
ican Committee  To  Aid  Spanish  Democracy, 
and  many  more.  By  1940  there  were  more 
than  60  Communist-front  organizations  In 
the  United  States,  each  with  the  word  "de- 
mocracy" or  "democratic"  In  its  corporate 
title. 

For  more  than  20  years  we  have  watched 
a  determined  worldwide  campaign  to  make 
the  words  conununlsm  and  democracy  synon- 
ymous. On  the  occasion  of  Stalin's  death, 
in  Marcli  1953,  the  national  committee  of  the 
Commualst  Party  in  the  United  States  de- 
scribed the  passing  of  the  Communist  dic- 
tator as  "a  tragedy  to  all  democratic  hu- 
manity.' 

Under  our  Republic,  government  is  the 
servant  of  the  people;  under  the  distorted 
concepts  of  godless  communism,  democ- 
racy has  become  the  master  of  the  people. 


The  87th  Cosfrett  Has  a  Notable  aad 
ImpresuTc  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TXNNXSSXX 

IN  TlIE  HOU^  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress  has  compiled 
an  impressive  record  of  significant 
achievement  and  accomplishment. 

Few  Congresses,  if  any,  during  this 
century  have  faced  graver  crises  and 
more  L-nportant  decisions  than  the  87th. 
In  January  the  Nation  and  the  Congress 
faced  a  multitude  of  great  problems  and 
challenges.  These  included  the  previous 
problem  of  an  economic  recession  which 
posed  a  real  danger  of  turning  into  a  de- 
pression; the  threat  to  peace  posed  by 
the  belligerent  and  arrogant  leaders  of 
the  Communist  bloc  countries;  increas- 
ingly strong  evidence  that  we  were  less 
advanced  in  certain  areas  of  space  ex- 
ploration, missile  development  and  over- 
all military  might  than  we  should  be; 
significant  evidence  that  our  foreign  aid 
programs  of  the  past  years  had  not  been 
as  effective  and  as  Instrumental  in  win- 
ning friends  as  the  Nation  had  needed; 
and  a  general  realization  that  the  Na- 
tion was  drifting  without  purpose  and 
that  we  lacked  leadership  and  a  sense 
of  direction. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  recognized  that  'things 
will  get  worse  before  they  get  better" 
but  addressed  himself  to  establishing 
programs  and  policies  that  would  start 
the  Nation  moving  again. 

The  President  delivered  or  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  15  messages  on  major 
legislative  programs,  along  with  45  ma- 
jor administration  bills  and  a  series 
of  Government  reorganization  plans. 
There  were  12,000  bills  introduced  dur- 
ing the  session. 

The  Congress  after  much  study  and 
debate  on  the  numerous  matters  before 
it  passed  33  major  legislative  enact- 
ments— a  new  high  mark  In  legislative 
history. 

The  Congress  concentrated  on  the  all- 
important  task  of  building  up  the  Na- 


tion's total  strength  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges at  home  and  abroad. 

As  a  result  of  actions  taken  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  our  country  is 
now  engaged  in  a  broadscale  buildup  of 
our  military  strength  which  extends  to 
every  part  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  we  are  embark- 
ing on  long-range  programs  to  build  up 
our  domestic  economy  and  are  endeav- 
oring to  strengthen  our  foreign  ties  and 
improve  our  relations  with  the  friendly 
and  the  uncommitted  nations  around  the 
world. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  review  in 
some  detail  some  of  the  achievements  of 
this  important  session. 

TBS    DOMXSnC    BtriLDCT 

The  most  immediate  and  pressing  of 
the  problems  we  faced  in  January  was 
that  of  a  recession  which  saw  a  post- 
war peak  in  unemployment  and  a  re- 
duction of  national  productivity  in  some 
industries  by  as  much  as  50  percent. 
The  President  and  the  Congress  acted 
quickly  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

Under  authority  previously  granted  by 
congressional  acts,  the  President  eased 
the  tight-money  policy  which  in  the  view 
of  many  economists  had  contributed  to 
bringing  about  the  recession.  The  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  number  of  measures 
to  provide  for  an  expanding  economy 
and  to  encourage  a  higher  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

agkicultxtu 

For  the  past  several  years  we  have 
seen  our  agricultural  economy  declin- 
ing while  surpluses  of  crops  and  the  cost 
of  obtaining  and  storing  them  Increased 
by  billions.  While  farm  incomes  de- 
creased, the  cost  of  Government  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  farmers  Increased, 
and  billions  of  bushels  of  surplus  crops 
lay  unused,  eating  up  storage  costs. 

The  new  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress has  been  able  to  take  steps  to 
break  this  vicious  circle.  An  emergency 
feed  grain  program  was  enacted  into  law 
early  in  the  session,  providing  for  a 
1-year  voluntary  cut  in  acreage  of  feed 
grain  crops  and  increased  price  supports 
for  the  participating  farmers. 

Meanwhile  the  Congress  considered 
and  after  much  study  and  work  enacted 
a  broad -scale  and  long-range  farm  pro- 
gram—the Agricultural  Act  of  1961. 

Emergency    relief    in    droughts    and 
other  disasters  caused  by  the  forces  of 
nature,  has  also  been  provided  in  a  new 
Federal  farm  assistance  program. 
akea  development 

The  Congress  followed  up  the  quick 
emergency  measures  to  improve  the 
economy  with  legislation  for  compre- 
hensive longer  range  programs  to 
strengthen  and  Increase  the  growth  of 
our  productivity.  One  of  the  seri- 
ous problems  of  our  time  has  been  the 
development  of  depressed  areas  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  our  country,  and  in  the 
rural  areas  particularly,  as  a  result  of 
the  movement  of  industry  from  one 
section  to  another,  the  depression  of 
such  formerly  great  industries  as  coal 
mining,  and  the  fact  that  higher  mech- 
anization of  farming  provides  fewer 
employment  opportunities  for  our  farm 
population. 
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This  year  we  passed  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  and  it  has  become  law  and 
is  now  in  effect. 

The  4-year  program  launches  a  wide 
attack  on  the  twin  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  industrial  decline  in  ur- 
ban areas,  and  the  growing  problem  of 
underdeveloped  rural  areas.  The  $394 
million  4-year  program  sets  up  a  loan 
fund  for  the  develoument  of  new  indus- 
trial facilities,  and  also  authorizes  both 
loans  and  grants  to  assist  local  commu- 
nities in  the  construction  of  new  public 
facilities.  It  provides  technical  aid  for 
long-range  planning  at  the  local  level. 
It  encourages  the  local  communities  to 
engage  in  the  important  work  of  tech- 
nical training  and  retraining,  which  is 
increasingly  essential  in  this  day  of  auto- 
mation. This  program  has  been  rather 
aptly  described  as  operation  "seed  com " 
for  the  American  oommunity. 
n«w  hovsinc  act 

Another  major  legislative  achievement 
was  the  passage  of  the  5-year  $4.9  bil- 
lion housing  program.  This  greatly  ex- 
panded housing  program  provides  a  vast 
array  of  tools  for  financing  and  building 
a  better  order  in  the  towns  and  cities  of 
America.  The  provisions  for  FHA  mort- 
gage financing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  have  been  extended  on 
liberalized  terms.  The  new  act  author- 
izes Federal  grant$  for  urban  renewal 
projects  and  open  space  development. 
Congress  has  provided  for  loans  for 
needed  college  dormitory  construction. 

Farm  housing  and  housing  for  elderly 
citizens  has  also  t>een  authorized  and 
extended.  The  pubhc  facilities  loan 
program  for  cities  has  been  extended 
to  aid  our  cities  both  large  and  small  in 
financing  needed  municipal  improve- 
ments. 

Practically  every  city  and  town  in 
our  State  of  Tennessee  is  participating 
in  one  or  more  aspects  of  this  legisla- 
tion, authorized  and  expanded  by  Con- 
gress, to  assist  community  development 
and  indiistrial  growth  and  development. 

SMALL  BUMINESS  An>S 

The  Congress  has  granted  the  Small 
Business  Administration  a  greater  role 
in  Federal  procurement  policy  In  order 
to  assist  small  business  to  participate  in 
Government  contracts  and  subcontracts 
on  a  broader  scale.  We  have  provided 
additional  lending  authority  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  for 
the  small  business  investment  compa- 
nies In  order  that  they  may  assist  small 
business  enterprises  of  the  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  1  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  charged  with  overseeing  the 
operations  of  the  SBA,  I  have  urged  ad- 
ministrators of  this  potentially  great 
agency  to  take  more  positive  and  vigor- 
ous action  in  using  the  tools  provided 
by  the  Congress  for  assisting  our  small 
business  community.  It  is  indeed  grati- 
fying to  see  those  potentialities  being 
used  more  vigorously  by  the  new  SBA 
Administrator.  Mr.  John  E.  Home. 

KZSOUXCXS   DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  public  works  appropriations 
bill  of  1961,  Congress  has  provided  funds 
for  new  starts  in  resources  development 
at  a  faster  pace  than  in  previous  years. 
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The  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  TVA,  our 
Reclamation  Bureau,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  our  National  Park  Service, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
and  our  great  regional  power  programs 
will  all  expand  their  activities  under  new 
legislative  actions  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. In  our  public  works  program  we 
are  making  greater  capital  investments 
in  America,  to  preserve  and  develop  our 
natural  resources  in  response  to  increas- 
ing demands  of  our  swiftly  growing  pop- 
ulation. Decreasing  water,  forest  and 
mineral  resources — and  actual  scarcities 
in  some  areas — underscore  the  urgency 
of  this  need  which  Congress  has  recog- 
nized as  important  in  the  public  interest. 
A  new  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
was  approved  during  this  session — evi- 
dencing the  Nation's  concern  for  an  ade- 
quate water  supply.  Another  act  in- 
creases the  funds  for  grants  to  States 
and  interstate  agencies  for  both  opera- 
tion and  construction  of  new  sewage 
plants,  thus  encouraging  and  stimulat- 
ing the  purification  of  our  water  supply 
throughout  the  Nation. 

ROADS 

This  Congress  has  aided  the  work  of 
building  a  stronger  America  by  advanc- 
ing the  new  Federal  interstate  highway 
construction  program.  To  keep  that 
program  for  a  system  of  some  40,000 
miles  of  superhighways  on  schedule. 
Congress  increased  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's share  from  $25  to  $37  billion. 
The  new  authorization  extends  for  an 
additional  2  years  the  incentive  bonus 
for  States  to  enter  into  agreements  for 
control  of  billboard  advertising  along 
the  interstate  highway. 

SOCIAL    SECtTETrr 

Congress  took  action  to  increase  the 
minimum  old-age  insurance  benefits  for 
our  elderly  citizens,  liberalized  the  dis- 
abUity  provision  of  the  act,  and  provided 
that  men  may  exercise  the  option  to  re- 
tire at  62  instead  of  65,  with  benefits 
adjusted  accordingly. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  amended 
to  permit  States  to  use  matching  Fed- 
eral grants  to  aid  children  of  the  needy 
and  unemployed. 

VETEKANS 

Congress  extended  the  GI  home  loan 
bill  for  World  War  n  and  Korean  war 
veterans  imtil  July  25.  1967,  and  author- 
ized $1.2  billion  in  appropriations  to  vet- 
erans for  direct  loans  in  rural  and  small- 
town areas. 

Funds  were  approved  for  compensa- 
tion and  pensions,  hospital  and  medical 
care  programs  and  other  vital  services  to 
our  veterans  in  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion budget  of  approximately  $5  billion. 
Included  were  funds  for  continuation  of 
our  veterans'  hospital  construction  and 
modernization  program. 

JUDGES 

Legislation  creating  73  new  Federal 
judgeships,  greatly  needed,  was  approved 
by  Congress.  Three  of  these  authorized 
will  be  in  Tennessee. 

SECUKTmS 

A  2 -year  study  of  the  Nation's  stock 
exchanges  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  was  ordered  by  the 
Congress,  on  the  initiative  of  the  House. 


EDUCATION 

Congress  extended  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  for  2  years  and  pro- 
vided for  a  program  for  impacted  school 
areas,  with  Federal  funds  to  be  chan- 
neled tc  communities  with  heavy  con- 
centrations of  Federal  employees  with 
schoolchildren  crowding  local  school 
districts  throughout  the  country.  These 
two  bills  were  important  parts  of  the 
administration's  comprehensive  educa- 
tion program  which  were  considered  dur- 
ing this  lengthy  session.  The  fight  for 
needed  assistance  for  public  school  con- 
struction, college  facilities,  college  stu- 
dent loans,  and  scholarship  recommen- 
dations will  be  reconsidered  in  the  next 
session. 

TSAOE,    TEAVEL,    AND    TKANSPORTATION 

Congress  took  positive  steps  to  encour- 
age development  of  our  tourist  industry, 
through  passage  of  an  act  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  OflBce  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Travel  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  This  program  is 
designed  to  give  coordinated  planning 
and  vigorous  promotion  both  at  home 
and  abroad  to  measures  which  will  stim- 
ulate travel  in  this  country  by  tourists 
from  overseas. 

To  provide  assistance  to  the  distressed 
transportation  industries,  particularly 
the  railroads,  Congress  expanded  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  au- 
thority to  make  loans  to  railroads  for  a 
period  of  27  months — to  June  30,  1963. 

Congress  passed  several  laws.  also,  to 
assist  aviation  and  to  promote  aviation 
safety. 

We  approved  a  bill  authorizing  $300.- 
000  for  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  the  1964-65  New  York  World's  Fair. 

KEOBCANIZATION 

These,  in  the  main,  were  the  domestic 
legislative  actions  which  kept  Members 
of  Congress  on  the  double  quick  through 
the  long  1961  session.  There  are,  in- 
evitably and  as  usual,  some  who  feel  that 
Congress  accomplished  too  little  and 
some  who  think  it  achieved  too  much. 
However,  by  any  standard,  this  was  an 
exceptionally  productive  and  positive 
session  on  Capitol  Hill.  For  a  new  start 
toward  a  total  American  effort  in  the  do- 
mestic sphere,  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  set  a  pace  that  has  not  been 
matched  since  the  1st  session  of  the  73d 
Congress,  which  made  the  first  100  days 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  ad- 
ministration famous. 

NATIONAL   DEFENSE   BUILOUF 

There  were  no  recommendations  be- 
fore Congress  this  session  more  Impor- 
tant than  those  to  provide  for  our  Na- 
tion's military  buildup  which  President 
Kennedy  proposed  and  the  Congress 
provided. 

The  Congress  approved  a  record  peace- 
time budget  of  some  $46.6  billion — an  in- 
crease of  $6.4  billion  over  the  defense 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1961.  This  is 
$4.8  billion  more  than  was  requested  for 
national  defense  in  the  budget  of  the 
previous  administration. 

The  extra  defense  dollars  are  going  to 
provide  greater  national  strength  and  a 
better  overall  defense  progrram. 

Fimds  are  included  for  the  buildup 
of  our  logistical  and  military  transport 
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forces,  for  expanded  military  construc- 
tion, for  civil  defense  shelters  and  other 
civil  defense  projects. 

While  funds  are  included  for  more 
rockets  and  more  weapons  of  the  very  ex- 
pensive highly  technical  type,  funds  are 
also  included  for  improved  light  rifles 
and  the  standard  military  hardware 
necessary  to  fight  any  type  of  war. 

Increased  defense  appropriations  will 
provide  for  a  bigger  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Mtirine  Corps. 

Total  U.S.  forces  are  to  number  2,- 
743,227.  This  includes  an  Army  of  1,- 
008,000,  a  Navy  of  657,000.  a  Marine 
Corps  of  190,000,  and  an  Air  Force  of 
888.227. 

The  new  military  program  is  designed 
to  give  us  a  strong  nuclear  striking  force 
which  could  survive  any  initial  attack 
and  thereby  provide  a  strong  deterrent 
against  nuclear  war.  It  is  also  designed 
to  provide  a  force  capable  of  meeting 
any  small  aggressive  action  promptly 
and  decisively.  The  overall  program  will 
give  us  greater  power  and  greater  flexi- 
bility— capable  of  meeting  any  war 
threat. 

In  short,  the  military  buildup  repre- 
sents comprehensive  and  balanced  pre- 
paredness on  a  scale  that  this  Nation 
never  before  attempted  except  in  a  pe- 
riod of  declared  hostilities. 

BTHLDING  STSONGZS  AIXIANCIS 

Alliance  for  progress,  food  for  peace, 
and  the  Peace  Corps  are  works  that 
Identify  a  vastly  expanded  American  ef- 
fort, imdertaken  during  this  session  of 
Congress,  to  strengthen  our  interna- 
tional alliances,  build  friends,  and  but- 
tress the  foundations  of  freedom  around 
the  world. 

Most  Americans  apparently  agree  that 
foreign  aid  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
overall  defense  strategy.  Our  military 
assistance  programs  help  to  support 
armed  forces  and  installations  abroad 
that  would  take  a  great  many  more  of 
our  American  tax  dollars  and  much  of 
our  own  manpower  if  we  were  trying  to 
go  it  alone.  Our  economic  and  techni- 
cal assistance  programs  are  designed  to 
create  conditions  which  contribute  vi- 
tally to  the  maintenance  of  strong 
friendly  governments  around  the  world. 

ANOTHEB   THIATT    ACTION 

Twenty  of  the  twenty -one  republics  of 
Latin  America  formally  Joined  with  us 
in  launching  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
the  recent  Inter-American  Economic 
Conference  at  Uruguay  with  Castro's 
Cuba  definitely  excluded  from  the  pro- 
gram so  long  as  Cuba  remains  under 
Communist  domination. 

Even  before  this  alliance  was  break- 
ing new  ground  in  Latin  America  earlier 
this  year  the  Congress  provided  funds 
for  the  previously  authorized  Latin 
American  assistance  program  by  appro- 
priating $600  million.  This  included 
$100  million  for  disaster  relief  In  Chile 
and  another  $100  million  for  loans  and 
grants  by  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration.  '^   -^- 

Congress  also  gave  new  scope  to 
strengthening  our  allies  through  passage 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act.  Under  an  expanded 
food-for-peace    program.     $2.5    billion 


worth  of  surplus  farm  commodities  will 
be  shipped  overseas  during  the  months 
ahead  for  needy  people  around  the 
world. 

THK    PEACE    CORPS 

Congress  approved  the  new  Peace 
Corps  as  a  new  aid  and  a  new  idea  to 
give  our  Nation's  youth  a  chance  and 
opportunity  to  work  for  understanding 
and  promotion  of  the  cause  of  peace. 

Too  often  we  have  provided  guns  to 
our  friends  instead  of  understanding. 
Too  often  have  we  tried  to  buy  allies 
with  Impersonal  dollars  Instead  of  per- 
sonal relationships.  This  new  program 
stresses  the  importance  of  the  need  to- 
day for  our  country  to  be  understood 
for  what  we  are.  not  a  group  of  material- 
ists serving  only  mammon,  but  a  Nation 
of  free  men  and  free  women  believing  In 
the  virtues  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  de- 
mocracy. 

The  Peace  Corps,  recommended  by 
President  Kennedy,  will  screen  appli- 
cants thoroughly  before  they  are 
accepted  into  the  Corps  for  oversea  serv- 
ice. After  3  months  of  rigorous  train- 
ing in  the  United  States,  the  volunteer 
Peace  Corps  men  will  be  sent  overseas 
for  21  months  of  service  in  teaching  and 
training  in  designated  countries. 

Other  important  actions  taken  by 
Congress,  at  this  session,  to  strengthen 
America's  position  In  international  af- 
fairs. Include  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
with  its  continuation  of  the  President's 
authority  to  exclude  Cuban  sugar  im- 
ports: ratification  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  co- 
operative development  of  the  Columbia 
River,  a  bill  strengthening  the  Fugitive 
Felon  Act,  which  provides  new  legal 
weapons  to  deal  with  such  international 
crimes  as  the  hijacking  of  airplanes. 

These  numerous  legislative  actions  all 
add  up  to  a  giant  stride  toward  a  total 
American  effort  in  the  economic  defense 
and  diplomatic  affairs  to  battle  for  free- 
dom. 

We  have  thus  set  in  motion  legislative 
actions  to  build  up  and  strengthen  our 
Nation  on  three  fronts — military,  eco- 
nomic, and  the  international  or  diplo- 
matic. 

The  complete  job  of  assuring  the  con- 
tinuation of  freedom  and  liberty  cannot 
be  done  in  one  session  of  the  Congress 
nor  in  one  decade  but  we  have  begim  and 
the  Nation  is  now  moving  forward  again 
with  new  purpose  and  with  restored  vigor 
with  which  to  meet  the  crisis-filled  world. 


Where  Are  We  Heading? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINMXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Septemher  26.  1961 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  deep 
concern  over  survival  which  pervades  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  of  our  country  now 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  embarked  on 
atmospheric  nuclear  tests,  and  the  dan- 
gers involved  in  the  Berlin  crisis,  it  U  a 


bit  difScult  to  think  back  on  the  Ist  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress  which  Is  now 
history  and  analyze  the  successes  of  the 
session,    as   well    as    its    shortcomings. 
When  we  went  into  session  in  January, 
the  economy  of  our  country  was  upper- 
most in  our  minds,  although  the  mount- 
ing Soviet  challenge  never  left  us.   First, 
we  wondered  what  kind  of  a  program  the 
President  would  propose,  and  how  he 
would  conduct  himself  in  international 
affairs.    I  can  point  up  the  direction  in 
which  he  intended  that  this  Government 
should  go  in  two  ways:  First,  there  was 
a  clear-cut  desire  to  further  the  cen- 
tralization and  expansion  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Government.    Second,    there    was 
clear-cut  evidence  of  tne  desire  to  secure 
responsibilities  in  the  executive  branch 
which  traditionally  and  constitutionally 
have  reposed  in  the  Congress.     As  we 
look  at  the  successes,  partial  successes, 
and  failures  of   the  administration  in 
various  areas  of  legislation,  it  will  be 
possible  to  analyze  the  position  we  are 
in  now.  and  in  what  might  be  attempted 
next  year.    On  the  International  scene, 
we  were  discouraged  and  disappointed 
with  the  reverses  in  Laos,  and  in  Cuba. 
I  hope  that  the  administration  will  now 
show  the  kind  of  leadership  In  the  Ber- 
lin crisis  which  will  enable  the  people 
who  are  presently  free  to  remain  free. 
In  order  to  secure  unquestionable  mili- 
tary strength,  we  must  forge  ahead  in 
research  and  development  and  appro- 
priate the  tremendous  amounts  of  money 
necessary.    It  Is  significant  that  during 
this  last  session,  the  Congress  has  not 
been  asked  to  cut  back  expenditures  nor 
have  revenues  been  increased  to  prevent 
a  deficit.    The  economic  recovery  is  now 
evident,  and  some  Indications  are  that 
this  Is  the  beginning  of  a  boom.    How- 
ever. It  Is  of  the  utmost  impoitance  In 
these  crucial  times  to  hold  down  domes- 
tic spending,  budget  in  the  black  rather 
than  the  red.  and  In  so  doing  we  may 
achieve  economic  stability  as  well  as  mil- 
itary stability. 

ACKICULTUUI 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  action 
taken  this  year  In  the  field  of  agriculture. 
The  new  feed  grains  bin  was  passed 
early  in  the  session,  which  contained 
three  features  which  I  have  been  advo- 
cating ever  since  coming  to  the  Congress, 
that  is.  payment-ln-klnd  as  an  induce- 
ment to  reduce  production,  voluntary 
retirement  of  acres  and  price  supports 
contingent  upon  compliance  with  the 
program.  I  am  still  concerned  about 
the  policies  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
might  use  in  disposing  of  the  surplus 
commodities  reflecting  the  cash  pay- 
ments which  were  made  to  retire  acres 
from  production.  This  authority  coxild 
drive  down  the  prices  of  feed  grains, 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
Midwest,  but  helpful  to  the  feed-deficit 
areas  of  the  East  and  the  South.  The 
omnibus  farm  bill  was  passed  without 
the  requests  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  which  he  desired  to  have  the 
Congress  transfer  to  him  Its  responsi- 
bility to  write  farm  legislation.  I  am 
pleased  we  extended  the  feed  grains 
legislation  for  another  year,  and  pro- 
vided for  a  1-year  10-percent  reduc- 
tion  in  wheat,   and  extension  of   the 
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important  laws,  such  as  the  National 
Wool  Act.  Public  Law  480.  the  special 
school  milk  program,  and  improvements 
in  our  farm  credit  laws.  Next  year,  we 
can  look  forward  to  studies  and  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  a  long-range  farm 
program  especially  affecting  feed  grains, 
wheat,  and  sugar.  All  these  programs 
are  due  to  expire  next  year.  The  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  was 
expanded  sUghtly,  permitting  additional 
commodities  to  make  use  of  marketing 
orders.  It  Is  Imperative  that  farmers 
and  individuals  involved  in  related  in- 
dustries thoroughly  study  the  ramifica- 
tions of  all  proposed  new  programs  be- 
cause what  Is  enacted  next  year  may 
stand  on  the  books  and  affect  agriculture 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

EDUCATION 

Early  in  the  session,  we  began  con- 
sideration of  a  general  Federal  aid  to 
school  construction  and  teachers'  salary 
bilL     The  administration  included  the 
extension  of  Public  Law  815  and  Public 
Law  874,  aid  to  federally  impacted  areas 
laws,  as  a  part  of  the  package  since  that 
law  Is  so  well  accepted  and  319  Members 
of  Congress  have  districts  which  receive 
aid  through  them.    This  issue  soon  be- 
came embroiled  in  a  controversy  over 
the  desirability  and  constitutionality  of 
providing   Federal   aid   to   private  and 
parochial    elementary    and    secondary 
schools.     When   the    National    Defense 
Education  Act  was  considered  for  exten- 
sion and  revision,  since  it  was  due  to  ex- 
pire next  year,  the  controversial  Federal 
aid  to  private  and  parochial  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  was  added  to  the 
National  Defense   Education   Act.  pro- 
viding   for    loans    for    construction    to 
these  schools,  but  not  for  public  schools 
in  a  similar  way.    The  Rules  Committee 
refused  to  schedule  the  three  major  edu- 
cation bills  before  the  House  because  of 
this  controversy,  and  therefore.  Federal 
aid  to  higher  education,  which  would 
have  provided  for  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities  and  financial  assistance 
grants   to  students   received   the   same 
fate.    Later  on.  an  effort  was  made  by 
some  to  pass  a  school  construction  aid 
bill  along  with  the  extension  of  present 
laws  authorizing  Federal  aid  to  federally 
impacted     school     areas     and     NDEA. 
This  was  undesirable  to  the  large  major- 
ity of  the  House  of  Representatives  since 
the  bill  was  not  actually  limited  only  to 
those  areas  of  need  as  desired  by  many 
In  order  to  give  limited  meaningful  aid. 
nor  was  it  desired  by  many  proponents  of 
broad  Federal  aid  to  elementary   and 
secondary  schools  since  it  provided  noth- 
ing for  teachers'  salaries.     With  these 
series  of  defeats,  the  Congress  extended 
federally  impacted  areas  laws  and  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  for  2 
years,  thereby  enforcing  any  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools — if  con- 
sidered next  year— to  be  voted  on  Its  own 
merits.    The  disappointment  In  educa- 
tion legislation  to  me  was  twofold.    Tlie 
proposed  additional  assistance  to  higher 
education  was  shelved  even  after  the 
need  was  clearly  demonstrated  and  ac- 
cepted by  most  to  be  within  a  Federal 
responsibility.    Second,  after  a  thorough 
study  on  rehabilitation  and  special  edu- 
cation, not  enough  was  done  to  forward 


the  needed  improvements  in  these  areas. 
It  is  my  hope  that  further  work  In  these 
areas  will  be  conducted  next  year. 

rOKEICN    AID 

The  big  controversy  In  the  foreign  aid 
legislation  was  not  whether  it  should  be 
passed  or  not,  nor  even  over  the  amount 
of  funds  authorized.  It  was.  rather, 
whether  a  new  policy  should  be  adopted 
providing  the  administration  with  long- 
range — 5  years — planning  authority  plus 
funding  of  the  program  through  Treas- 
ury borrowing — back-door  financing— 
which  would  have  circumvented  the 
Congress  right  for  financial  review 
which  It  presently  has  through  annual 
appropriations.  I  support  long-range 
planning  authority,  but  annual  appro- 
priations. The  House,  in  its  enthusiasm 
to  show  that  it  would  not  condone 
Treasury  borrowing  to  finance  the  de- 
velopment loan  funds,  adopted  a  bill 
which  even  provided  for  annual  author- 
ization. Later,  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees worked  out  the  difference  In  a 
very  acceptable  manner.  The  foreign 
aid  bill  was  adopted,  and  shortly  there- 
after, the  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ported Its  bill  to  finance  this  authoriza- 
tion—$1,112,500,000  will  be  provided  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  $296,500,- 
000  for  development  grants,  $275  million 
for  the  President's  contingency  fund, 
and  $1,600,000,000  for  military  assist- 
ance. When  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  cut  the  military  assist- 
ance grant  to  $1.3  billion,  I  thought  this 
was  an  unwise  move  and  supported  a 
motion  to  Increase  this  amount  by  $300 
million.  I  thought  the  administration 
Justified  Its  request  for  the  larger 
amount  for  military  assistance  which 
goes  to  Improve  the  fighting  capabilities 
of  our  allies. 

DEPKE5SED  AREAS — MINIMTTM  WAGS 

This  session  passed  a  depressed  areas 
bill  I  supported  the  retraining  and  re- 
location of  workers  phase  of  the  bill,  al- 
though I  did  not  feel  sufficient  emphasis 
was  placed  on  retraining.  I  believe  that 
workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs  because 
of  basic  changes  in  the  economy  and 
technology  must  be  encouraged  to  learn 
other  skills  which  are  in  demand.  I  op- 
posed the  method  of  financing  this  leg- 
islation, which,  again,  is  the  back-door 
financing  approach.  This  session  also 
approved  a  minimum  wage  bill  which 
Increased  wages  for  those  affected  by  the 
bill  to  $1.15  to  be  increased  to  $1.25  in 
3  years.  This  legislation  also  includes 
many  intrastate  businesses  of  certain 
volumes.  I  believe  the  various  State  leg- 
islatures should  legislate  minimum 
wages  for  strictly  intrastate  businesses, 
and  the  Federal  Government  should  con- 
fine Itself  to  businesses  In  Interstate 
commerce. 

PEACE   CORPS 

After  much  discussion,  the  House  ap- 
proved the  establishment  of  a  Peace 
Corps  for  the  next  3  years.  Previously, 
the  Peace  Corps  was  operating  under  a 
Presidential  order.  The  legislation  thus 
gave  legislative  approval,  and  approved 
$40  million  for  its  operation. 

ASMS    CONTKOL   ACEItCT 

The  House  also  approved  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  arms  control  agency.    I 


supported  this  legislation  since  I  felt 
that  in  the  past  our  officials  representing 
us  in  international  conferences  have  too 
often  not  been  certain  what  should  be 
proposed  because  of  indecision  on  the 
policy  level.  There,  of  course,  cannot 
be  any  disarmament  now  under  the  stress 
of  the  international  situation.  However, 
there  Is  a  need  for  a  continuing  study  of 
the  scientific,  economic,  political,  legal, 
social,  psychological,  military,  and  tech- 
nological factors  related  to  arms  and 
arms  control,  and  this  would  be  the  spe- 
cific responsibility  of  the  permanent 
agency. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY 

This  session  of  Congress  revised  the 
social  security  program  by  increasing 
the  minimum  benefit  from  $33  to  $40 
a  month,  and  allowing  men  to  retire  at 
62  with  lower  benefits.  We  also  in- 
creased survivors  benefits  by  10  percent 
and  reduced  eligibility  requirements. 
Social  security  taxes  were  increased  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent  on  both  employer 
and  employee,  and  three-sixteenths  of  1 
percent  for  self-employed  Individuals. 

HOUSING 

The  administration's  urban  develop- 
ment bill  providing  for  a  $4.9  billion 
housing  program  Is  now  law.  This  legis- 
lation allows  the  Federal  Government 
to  bypass  State  governments  to  establish 
direct  lines  of  finance  and  control  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  cities. 
The  bill  permits  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  buy  and  set  aside  land  to  be  released 
later  for  public  use.  There  Is  also  a 
strong  element  of  "backdoor  spending" 
in  the  bill,  that  Is,  borrowing  directly 
from  the  Treasury  without  a  specific  au- 
thorization from  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee  or  committing  the  Govern- 
ment to  spend  certain  amounts  hetore 
receiving  an  authorization  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Examples  of 
such  "backdoor  spending"  are  the  public 
housing  contract  assistance  and  urban 
renewal  grant  contract  assistance. 

NATIONAL    DETENSE 

In  all.  Congress  authorized  slightly 
more  than  $49  billion  for  national  de- 
fense during  this  past  session;  there  Is  a 
bipartisan,  all-out  effort  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  build  up  oiu-  military  forces  to 
meet  not  only  the  ciu-rent  Berlin  crisis, 
but  any  potentially  dangerous  situation 
anywhere  in  the  world.  This  general 
buildup  includes  $12.5  billion  for  the  con- 
struction of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels;  it  continues  the  B-52  bomber 
production  programs,  provides  for  2 
new  nuclear-powered  missile  frigates 
and  steps  up  the  Polaris  submarine  pro- 
duction to  29  by  1964,  instead  of  1967. 
Congress  also  authorized  the  President 
to  call  up  to  250,000  reservists  and  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  for  active  duty  of  not 
more  than  1  year  and  to  extend  train- 
ing periods.  Other  authorizations  in- 
clude the  construction  and  improvement 
of  our  missile  sites  and  nuclear  subma- 
rine bases;  also,  research  on  solid  and 
nuclear  propellants  as  well  as  the  devel- 
opment of  the  latest  weapons  for  use  in 
conventional  warfare. 

BIGHWAT8 

More  than  $11.5  billion  was  appropri- 
ated by  this  session  of  Congress  for  the 
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completion  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway  System  as  scheduled  by  1972. 
and  to  bring  Federal  apportionments 
for  primary,  secondary,  and  urban  pro- 
grams from  $925  million  to  $1  billion 
annually.  Congress  also  fixed  Federal 
gas  and  diesel  tax  at  4  cents  per  gallon, 
raised  the  levies  on  tires,  tubes,  retread 
rubber,  and  on  heavy  trucks  and  buses. 

WATER     POLLUTIoVt 

Because  of  the  greatly  increasing  de- 
mands for  additional  water  supplies — a 
demand  that  will  be  a  major  challenge 
within  10  years — Congiess  expanded  its 
water  pollution  control  program  and  in- 
creased grants  to  the  States  and  inter- 
state agencies  from  $3  million  annually 
to  $5  million  for  operations  through  June 
30.  1968.  This  session  also  increased  its 
appropriation  for  the  construction  of 
treatment  works  from  $50  million  to  $100 
million  annually,  and  substituted  a  slid- 
ing-scale  formula  for  the  present  30-per- 
cent limitation  on  Federal  grants. 

QXJXSTIONNAIKC     RESULTS 

Having  considered  some  of  the  major 
legislation  which  has  been  acted  on  dur- 
ing this  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  I 
also  want  to  take  note  of  the  views  of 
my  constituents  in  the  Minnesota  First 
District.  In  April  of  this  year,  I  sent  out 
some  110,000  questionnaires.  Of  this 
total,  more  than  10  percent  mailed  their 
replies — an  unusually  high  return.  I  be- 
lieve this  indicates  that  the  citizens  in 
my  district  have  a  great  interest  and 
concern  about  their  Cioverrunent;  it  also 
indicates  that  they  want  their  repre- 
sentative in  Washington  to  know  what 
they  are  thinking  on  important  issues. 
Here  are  the  results  of  my  1961  ques- 
tionnaire : 

Do  you  think  that  our  civliian  defense  pro- 
gram has  been  satisfactory?  Yes,  43.06  per- 
cent; no,  42.14  percent:  no  opinion.  14.80 
percent. 

A  Peace  Corps  of  young  Americans  should 
be  established  under  Federal  auspices  for 
oversea  development  work?  Yes,  54.08  per- 
cent; no,  32.62  percent;  no  opinion,  10.30 
percent. 

To  restore  greater  confidence  in  the  dollar 
and  halt  the  drain  of  gold  overseas,  we  should 
return  to  high  tariffs  and  trade  restrictions 
against  other  countries?  Yes,  36.11  jjercent; 
no.  47.65  percent;  no  opinion,  16.24  percent. 

Reduce  our  military  forces  overseas?  Yes, 
27.10  percent;  no.  55.21  percent;  no  opinion, 
17.69  percent. 

Curtail  oversea  travel  by  American  citi- 
zens and  restrict  duty-free  merchandise  they 
can  purchase  abroad?  Yes,  48.86  percent; 
no,  34.89  percent;  no  opinion,  16.25  percent. 

Reduce  our  production  costs  and  increase 
our  production  to  compete  more  effectively 
in  the  world  market?  Yes,  78.56  percent;  no, 
9.14  percent;  no  opinion,  12.30  percent. 

Remove  American  businessman's  Incen- 
tive to  invest  in  dollar-rich  oversea  coun- 
tries? Yes,  51.03  percent;  no,  20.07  percent; 
no  opinion,  28.90  percent. 

Should  the  Federal  Government  establish  a 
Freedom  Academy  which  would  conduct 
courses  for  community  leaders  in  lx)th  the 
United  States  and  abroad  on  the  Communist 
tlu'eat,  and  to  develop  a  "countersclence" 
against  the  Communists?  Yes,  63.61  percent; 
no,  20.25  percent;  no  opinion,  16.14  percent. 

Should  Congress  enact  a  farm  program 
which,  among  other  things,  would  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  market 
prices  and  enable  Gkjvernment  marketing 
of  major  quantities  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 


Uon?  Yes,  27.73  percent;  no.  53.87  percent; 
no  opinion,  18.40  percent. 

Do  you  favor  loans  to  private  and  pa- 
rochial schools,  both  elementary  and 
secondary  as  suggested,  similar  to  loans  for 
colleges  and  universities?  Yes,  20.15  per- 
cent; no.  76.48  percent;  no  opinion,  3.37 
percent. 

Should  we  continue  to  oppose  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions? Yes.  70.57  j)ercent;  no,  20.04  per- 
cent; no  opinion,  9.39  percent. 

If  another  attempt  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  Russia  to  ban  nuclear  testing 
should  fail,  should  we  resume  underground 
testing?  Yes.  75.20  percent;  no,  12.94  per- 
cent;   no   opinion,    11.86   percent. 

To  assist  economically-distressed  areas,  do 
you  approve  of :  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States  to  establish  Industry?  Yes,  41.96 
percent;  no.  42.08  percent:  no  opinion,  15.96 
percent. 

A  Federal  rehabilitation  program  to  re- 
train and  relocate  workers  In  other  fields? 
Yes.  58.48  percent;  no,  29.88  percent;  no 
opinion.  11.64  percent. 

Finally,  one  could  not  survey  the  work 
of  this  session  of  Congress  without  noting 
the  grave  state  of  world  affairs — a  situa- 
tion which  has  deteriorated  steadily 
while  the  work  of  this  Congress  has  pro- 
ceeded. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  country's 
foreign  policy  should  be  based  on  the 
mere  containment  of  the  Communists. 
Our  foreign  policy  should,  rather,  be 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  of  forcing 
what  has  been  a  steadily  advancing  com- 
munism into  a  steady  retreat  and  with- 
drawal from  countries  which  it  has  en- 
slaved. Consequently.  I  believe  first  it  is 
wisdom  for  our  country  to  build  its  mili- 
tary forces  not  just  to  meet  the  current 
threat  in  Berlin,  but  to  insure  our  se- 
curity regardless  of  where  the  threat  to 
peace  comes  from.  I  have  often  thought 
that  it  is  one  of  the  unfortunate,  ele- 
mental facts  of  our  time  that  countries 
under  dictatorships  tend  to  be  overcon- 
fident when  assessing  the  military  capa- 
bility of  our  country.  This  was  surely 
the  case  both  in  World  War  I  and  in 
World  War  II.  I  believe  it  is  now  also 
true,  though  a  prudent  man  might  find 
It  difficult  to  understand  why  this  should 
be.  During  peaceful  days,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  our  own  families,  our  own 
endeavors,  and  our  own  communities. 
This  is  a  privilege  we  expect  to  enjoy  in 
a  country  such  as  ours.  It  is,  in  fact, 
what  accounts  for  the  deep-seated  pride 
in  being  Americans.  But,  however  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  arouse  our  people,  once  this 
occurs,  our  enemies  in  the  past  have 
found  that  we  prosecute  war  with  an  al- 
most fanatical  energy.  This  fact  is  in 
no  way  a  boast;  It  is  a  fact  of  history, 
and  I  believe  Americans  are  now  willing 
to  do  whatever  they  can  for  their 
country. 

How  can  it  be.  then,  that  those  who 
would  now  violate  their  agreements  with 
our  country  in  an  attempt  to  enslave  even 
more  millions  could  underestimate  an 
aroused  American  Nation?  I  am  con- 
vinced in  my  own  mind  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  will  tolerate  no 
further  concessions  to  the  forces  of  com- 
munism. If  negotiations  are  called  for 
based  on  the  assumption  of  the  Commu- 
nists that  there  must  be  some  Western 
concessions,  then  I  oppose  such  nego- 
tiations.   I   believe   the   line  has   been 


drawn,  not  just  in  Berlin,  but  around 
the  world.  In  negotiations  the  demand 
on  our  part  should  be  for  the  rights  and 
freedom  of  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain as  in  all  other  countries  of  the 
world. 

For  human  beings  by  the  millions  to 
face  the  prospects  of  a  nuclear  war  is  one 
of  the  enormous  and  terrifying  facts  of 
this  era.  But  millions  of  Americans 
have,  in  the  past,  been  willing  to  pay  the 
supreme  sacrifice  rather  than  bow  to 
foreign  domination  or  foreign  terroriza- 
tion.  Any  man  who  would  say  there  is 
nothing  worse  than  death,  I  would  think 
such  a  man  dead  already.  Worse  than 
death  itself  is  human  freedom  denied; 
worse  than  death  is  moral  depravity. 
Worse  than  death  is  a  life  void  of  a  be- 
lief in  God  and  the  freedom  to  practice 
that  belief.  I  decry  the  morally  bank- 
rupt slogan  popular  in  some  minority 
groups  in  England— the  slogan  "Better 
Red  than  dead." 

There  was  an  American  in  an  equally 
cruel  era  of  our  history  who  had  another 
slogan  that  stirs  my  heart  and  mind  to- 
day just  as  it  stirred  our  ancestors  al- 
most two  centuries  ago.  Patrick  Henry 
said  it  best,  and  we  still  remember.  "Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death  '  That.  I 
believe,  is  the  conviction  and  nobly  de- 
fiant stand  that  most  worthily  recom- 
mends itself  to  all  Americans  in  these 
days  of  crisis. 
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Nuclear  Bombs,  Their  Effects  and  How  To 
Protect  A{ainst  Them 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  resumption  of  nuclear  lx)mb  tests 
the  average  American  is  confused  as  to 
the  result  in  radiation  fallout  and  how 
to  protect  against  it. 

To  assist  in  promoting  a  better  under- 
standing of  fallout  and  its  effects  the 
following  questions  and  answers  have 
been  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy : 

NucLEA*    BouBs:    THEUt    ErrECTft    and    How 

To  Pbotect  Against  Them 
I.  what  aee  some  or  the  eitects  or  nuclear 

BOMBS? 

Question.  What  Is  fallout? 

Answer.  The  radioactive  debris  from  a  nu- 
clear detonation  which  has  been  deposited 
on  the  earth  after  having  been  airborne  Is 
what  is  meant  by  fallout.  This  debris  could 
be  In  the  form  of  solids  such  as  dust  which 
would  be  seen  or  Individual  atoms  which 
could  not  be  seen.  It  could  fall  In  dry  form 
or  It  could  be  brought  down  by  rain  or  snow. 

Question.  What  kinds  of  fallout  do  we 
have  to  deal  with? 

Answer.  Local  or  close-in  fallout  occurs 
within  the  first  10  to  20  hours  after  detona- 
tion. Intermediate  fallout  (which  is  in  the 
troposphere)  takes  place  during  the  first  few 
weeks  after  the  explosion.  Delayed  or  dis- 
tant fallout  (which  Is  in  the  stratosphere)  is 
the   slow   dropping    of   radioactive    particles 


from  the  air  over  a  period  of  years.  The  lat- 
ter may  cover  the  entire  earth  although  of 
course  it  would  be  greatly  diluted  and  there- 
fore of  much  less  danger. 

Question.  What  kinds  of  radiation  are  we 
subjected  to? 

Answer.  The  main  kindB  of  radiation  from 
fallout  that  may  affect  man  are  beta  particles 
(fast  moving  electrons)  and  gamma  rays 
(similar  to  X-rays).  These  kinds  of  radia- 
tion also  exist  naturally  although  their  con- 
centrations are  so  low  that  they  are  not 
hazardous. 

Question.  What  radioactive  elements  are 
the  major  hazard? 

Answer.  There  art  hundreds  of  radioactive 
elements  which  are  called  Isotopes.  Only  a 
few  are  dangerous.  Most  of  them  decay  to 
a  harmless  state  vex7  fast.  Many  of  the  iso- 
topes released  by  nuclear  weapons  lose  their 
radioactivity  before  they  reach  the  earth. 
A  few.  such  as  strontium  and  cesium,  remain 
radioactive  for  a  long  time. 

Question.  What  other  radioactive  debris 
might  be  hazardous  which  is  in  fallout  be- 
sides strontium  and  cesium? 

Answer.  It  was  indicated  in  both  the  1957 
and  1959  hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  of  which  I  am  a  meml>er, 
on  fallout  from  nuclear  weapons  tests  that 
strontium  90  and  ceelum  137  are  still  con- 
sidered the  greatest  hazard  In  worldwide 
(distant)  fallout.  In  addition  cartmn  14  is 
also  considered  a  potential  long-term 
hazard. 

Question.  What  la  radioactive  half  life? 
Answer.  Half  life  is  the  time  required  for 
a  radioactive  subetatice,  called  an  Isotope,  to 
lose  60  percent  of  Its  activity  by  decay. 
Therefore,  the  radioactive  l8ot<^>e  called 
strontium  90  which  has  a  half  life  of  28 
years  loses  one-half  of  its  activity  every  28 
years.  Each  radioactive  isotope  has  a  dis- 
tinct half  Ufe. 

Question.  How  long  does  fallout  last? 
Answer.  Fallout  dangers  are  primarily 
concerned  with  strontium  90  and  ceslvun 
137.  They  both  have  a  half  life  of  about  28 
years.  In  the  event  of  nuclear  war  a  period 
of  a  weeks  ts  considered  minimal  for  shelter 
protection. 

Question.  What  other  harmful  effects  re- 
sult from  nuclear  detonations  besides  fall- 
out? 

Answer.  Blast,  thermal  (heat),  and  Im- 
mediate radlauon.  Well  talk  more  about 
these  effects  later. 

QuesUon.  What  hazard  Is  there  from  the 
Ingestion  of  radioactivity? 

Answer.  Strontium  and  cesium  are  beta 
emitters  and  became  Ingested  by  the  eating 
of  milk,  food,  or  water,  which  has  been  con- 
taminated by  fallout.  StronUimi,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  other  chemical  elements  Is  a 
bone  seeker.  The  ultimate  harm  done  to 
the  biological  system  It  Inhabits  is  made 
progressively  worse  because  it  concentrates 
in  the  bone  structure  where  the  beta  radia- 
tion It  gives  off  destroys  the  blood-making 
material  in  the  bone  marrow. 

QuesUon.  What  are  radiation  genetic 
effects? 

Answer.  These  are  inheritable  changes, 
mostly  mutations,  produced  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  ionizing  radiations.  The  biological 
significance  of  low  levels  of  radioactivity  Is 
■till  largely  unknown. 

QuesUon.  What  are  the  allowed  amounts 
of  radioactivity  taken  Internally? 

Answer.  Tolerance  levels  or  maximum 
permissible  amounts  for  biological  system 
uptake  have  been  specified  for  many  of  the 
radioactive  isotopes.  These  are  very  small 
amounts  tisually  stated  in  terms  of  mll- 
Ilonths  of  a  unit  of  radloacUvity  per  ounce 
of  food  or  water.  The  permissible  amounts 
are  much  lower  than  the  amounts  at  which 
radiation  effects  have  been  observed. 

n.    EFTBCTS     or     JfXTCLZAM     BOMBS     OK     HUMANS 

Question.  What  are  the  effects  of  a  Io- 
mega ton  bomb  on  an  average  city? 
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Answer.  It  would  dig  a  crater  240  feet  deep 
and  2.500  feet  in  diameter.  Brick  apartment 
houses  would  be  destroyed  out  to  a  radius 
of  7  miles  from  the  point  of  detonation. 
Wooden  buildings  would  bum  up  to  a  radius 
of  25  miles  from  the  point  of  detonation. 

QuesUon.  What  are  the  effects  of  a  10- 
megaton  bomb  on  man  himself? 

Answer.  Blast  Injuries  from  flying  del>rls 
would  occur  out  to  a  radius  of  7  miles  from 
the  detonation.  The  area  affected  would 
cover  150  square  miles.  Second  degree  burns 
(blistering)  on  the  bare  skin  would  occtir  out 
to  a  radius  of  25  miles.  The  area  affected 
would  cover  2.000  square  miles. 

Question.  What  are  the  radiation  effects 
of  a  10-megaton  bomb? 

Answer.  Initial  nuclear  radiation  of  700 
roentgens  or  more  which  would  result  in 
death  to  unprotected  persons  and  would 
cover  a  radius  of  2  miles  or  an  area  of  12.5 
square  miles.  Fallout  assuming  a  IS-knot 
wind  would  deposit  450  roentgens  150  miles 
downwind,  25  miles  across  and  over  an  area 
of  2.500  square  miles. 

Question.  What  are  the  blast  effects  on  hu- 
mans from  nuclear  weapons? 

Answer.  Primary  effects  from  the  blast 
wave  are:  lung  damage,  rupture  of  the  ear 
drums. 

Secondary  effects  result  from  flying  frag- 
mento  propelled  with  great  force  by  the 
blast  wave. 

Tertiary  effects  result  in  the  human  body 
becoming  a  missile  propelled  by  the  blast 
wave. 

Question.  What  are  the  thermal  effects  on 
humans? 

Answer.  Casualties  are  produced  from: 

(a)  Fires  caused  by  direct  combustion  from 
the  heat  from  the  bomb. 

(b)  Skin  btirns. 

(c)  Temporary  and  permanent  blindness 
from  the  Intense  light  of  the  fireball. 

Question.  What  are  the  immediate  radla- 
Uon  effects  on  htimans  at  the  time  of  the 
blast? 

Answer.  To  answer  this  we  must  first  de- 
fine a  "roentgen"  in  lay  language:  "A 
roentgen  Is  a  unit  used  to  express  the 
amount  of  radlaUon  a  person  or  object  is 
exposed  to." 

Exposure  of  the  whole  body  to  the  follow- 
ing doses  produces  the  Indicated  results: 

(a)  Instantaneous  doses  of  6,000  cw  more 
roentgens  produce  Immediate  shock  resxilt- 
ing  in  death  within  a  few  hotira. 

(b)  E>oses  of  aoo  to  5.000  roentgens  produce 
fever,  nausea,  and  vomiting  within  a  few 
hours  resulting  in  death  within  1  or  2  weeks. 

(c)  Doses  of  460  to  700  roentgens  also 
produce  fever,  vomlUng  and  nausea  within 
hours  but  only  about  one-half  of  the  in- 
dividuals so  exp>oeed  would  die. 

Doses  of  less  than  200  roentgens  would 
produce  only  mild  symptoms  of  nausea  and 
vomiting  but  complete  recovery  can  be 
expected. 

zn.  PBOTKcnoN  raoM  nttci-xab  bombs 

Question.  What  need  is  there  for  civil  de- 
fense shelters? 

Answer.  In  an  atomic  war,  blast,  heat  and 
InlUal  radlaUon  would  kill  millions  of  peo- 
ple near  ground  zero  of  the  detonaUon. 
Many  millions  can  be  saTed  by  viae  ot  shel- 
ters from  the  resulting  fallout.  Any  kind 
of  material  between  you  and  the  fallout  (as 
weU  as  distance)  will  cut  down  on  the  radia- 
tion reaching  you. 

In  Joint  Committee  hearings  (1959)  it  was 
brought  out  that  civil  defense  preparedness 
could  reduce  the  fatalities  In  an  assumed 
attack  on  the  United  States  from  about  25 
percent  of  the  population  to  about  3  percent. 
Instead  of  killing  50  million  the  deaths  covld 
be  reduced  to  about  5  million.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  such  an  attack  would  cost 
the  lives  of  at>out  50  million  people  with 
some  20  million  sustaining  serious  injuries. 
It  was  also  brought  out  that  more  than  96 
million  people  in  the  United  States  do  not 


live  in  or  near  likely  target  areas  and  could 
be  expected  to  survive  by  using  properly 
supplied  and  adequate  shelters. 

Question.  What  kinds  of  shelter  materials 
are  recommended? 

Answer.  Concrete,  bricks,  sand,  metal  and 
earth  are  adequate  materials  for  protection. 
Equivalent  shielding  effects  among  several 
materials  are  as  follows:  8  inches  of  con- 
crete (minimum  required)  equals  12  Inches 
of  earth  equals  16  inches  of  bricks  equals 
30  inches  of  wood.  In  most  of  the  country, 
everywhere  except  In  areas  hit  by  the  heavi- 
est fallout,  these  thicknesses  would  give 
ample  protection  for  a  fallout  shelter. 

QuesUon.  What  size  shelter  would  be 
needed? 

Answer.  An  allowance  of  10  square  feet 
per  person  for  a  family  shelter  Is  adequate. 

QuesUon.  Could  absolute  protection  from 
fallout  be  provided  by  shelters? 

Answer.  Yes.  Expert  studies  and  teste 
conclude  that  buried  shelters  located  in 
groups  under  school  playgrounds,  parks, 
parking  areas,  and  in  industrial  plants 
would  provide  adequate  protection  from  fall- 
out. 

Question.  What  would  these  shelters  cost? 

Answer.  These  shelters  providing  fallout 
protection  and  blast  protecUon  up  to  10 
pounds  per  square  Inch  could  l>e  constructed 
for  $100  per  person  sheltered. 

Question.  Could  people  live  in  these  shel- 
ters for  2  to  3  weeks? 

Answer.  Yes.  They  would  have  living 
and  sleeping  acconunodatlons,  toilet  facil- 
ities, water  facilities,  their  own  power  sup- 
ply and  a  filtered  air  system. 

SOME   GENERAL  DATA  ON  NUCLEAR   BOMBS 

QuesUon.  What  is  a  klloton? 

Answer.  A  klloton  is  a  unit  used  to  specify 
the  size  of  a  nuclear  bomb.  It  Is  equal  to 
the  explosive  power  of  1,000  tons  of  TNT. 
For  example,  the  Hiroshima  bomb  had  a 
yield  of  20,000  tons  of  TNT  equivalent  (20 
kilotons).  A  megaton  is  equivalent  to  1 
million  tons  of  TNT. 

Question.  How  much  TNT  or  other  chemi- 
cal explosives  were  used  in  World  War  n? 

Answer.  Ttie  total  amount  of  bombs  and 
shells  used  by  all  combatants  In  World  War 
n  was  the  equivalent  of  lees  than  3  mega- 
tons. Khrushchev  thp  other  day  talked  of  a 
100-megaton  bomb.  This  single  bomb  would 
be  equivalent  to  30  times  all  of  the  bombs 
and  shells  used  during  the  6  years  of  World 
War  n. 

Question.  How  much  TNT  would  be  re- 
quired to  have  the  explosive  effect  of  one 
20-megaton  bomb? 

Answer.  A  20-megaton  bomb  in  the  form 
of  TNT  would  require  a  railroad  train  of 
boxcars  stretching  diagonally  across  the 
United  States  from  New  England  to  Cali- 
fornia. 


Tribute  to  Frank  Boyden,  Headmaster  of 
Deerfield  Academy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or   MASSACHXrsETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
alumnus  of  Deerfield  Academy,  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Contb],  in 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  humanitarian 
who  is  completing  his  60th  year  as  head- 
master of  Deerfield  Academy,  one  of 
America's  great  independent  schools. 
Dr.  Prank  L.  Boyden  is  today  revered 
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not  only  in  the  world  of  education,  but 
throughout  the  world  at  large  for  his 
understanding  of.  and  faith  in.  boys. 
Never  one  to  restrict  his  efforts  solely  to 
the  promising  student,  his  faith  in  boys 
who  were  problems  to  others  as  well  as 
themselves  has  been  justified  a  thousand 
times  as  they  have  assumed  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  armed  services,  in  the 
professions,  in  business,  in  government, 
and,  of  course,  in  education.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  Dr.  Boyden 
has  molded  the  character  of  his  times 
through  the  sense  of  responsibility  which 
he  instilled  in  his  students.  As  a  lover 
of  horses,  of  baseball,  and  of  boys.  Dr. 
Boyden  and  Mrs.  Boyden.  too.  today  re- 
ceive the  respect  and  affection  of  "the 
sons  of  Deerfield"  from  all  corners  of 
the  globe.  It  is  my  privilege  to  be 
counted  among  this  fortunate  band.  My 
experience  under  the  warm  but  watchful 
eye  of  the  great  headmaster  remains  a 
cherished  part  of  my  heritage  as  I  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  American. 


UHF  Versas  VHF 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  much  concerned  over  a  situation 
which  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  an  order 
recently  issued  by  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  on  deintermixture. 
This  concerns  some  eight  major  cities, 
and  I  believe,  if  carried  out,  will  ulti- 
mately spread  to  possibly  every  other 
city  in  the  country  that  now  enjoys  very 
high  frequency  reception.  In  effect,  the 
order  of  the  Commission  requires  the 
cities  affected  to  utilize  ultra  high  fre- 
quency in  lieu  of  very  high  frequency, 
thus  depriving  many  areas  of  all  re- 
ception. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  whom 
I  know  are  most  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter I  include,  under  uiuinimous  con- 
sent, the  various  bills  and  resolutions 
that  have  been  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress to  this  particular  matter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

H.  R.  9267 
(87th  Congress,  1st  Session] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
September  16,  1961 
Mr.  RoBEBTs  Introduced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Poreign  Commerce 

A  BILL 
"^o  place  certain  limitations  on  the  authority 
of  the  Pederal  Communications  Commis- 
^^V»^on  to  delete  previously  assigned  very 
high  frequency  television  channels,  to  give 
the  Conunlssion  certain  regulatory  author- 
ity over  television  receiving  apparatxis,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (c)  of  section  303  of  the  Communl- 
cattoDs  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  inserting 


immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ".  but  nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  authorize  the  Commission  to 
delete  the  assignment  of  any  television  fre- 
quency between  fifty-four  megacycles  and 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  megacycles  (very 
high  frequency  channels)  made  to  any  com- 
munity on  or  prior  to  September  1,  1961,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  all  commercial  and 
educational  television  stations  in  that  com- 
munity operate  on  frequencies  outside  the 
frequency  band  between  flfty-four  mega- 
cycles and  two  hundred  and  sixteen  mega- 
cycles  (very  high  frequency  channels)". 

Sec.  2.  Such  section  303  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(S)  Have  authority  to  require  that  ap- 
paratus designed  to  receive  television  pic- 
tures broadcast  simultaneously  with  sound 
be  capable  of  receiving  all  frequencies  al- 
located by  the  Commission  to  television 
broadcasting,  including  frequencies  l>etween 
flfty-four  megacycles  and  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  megacycles  (very  high  frequency 
channels)  so  allocated  on  September  1.  1961. 
and  to  prescribe  minimum  performance  ca- 
pabilities for  such  apparatus  appropriate  to 
such  requirement,  when  such  apparatus  is 
traded,  shipped,  or  transported  in  interstate 
commerce,  or  is  imported  from  any  foreign 
country  into  the  United  States,  for  sale  or 
resale  to  the  public." 

Sec.  3.  Title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"PROHIBmOK    AGAINST    SHIPMENT    Or    CEKTAIN 
TELEVISION    SETS 

"Sec.  330.  No  person  shall  trade,  ship,  or 
transport  in  interstate  commerce,  or  import 
from  any  foreign  country  into  the  United 
States,  for  sale  or  resale  to  the  public,  ap- 
paratus described  in  paragraph  (s)  of  sec- 
tion 303  unless  it  complies  with  the  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  provided  In  that 
paragraph:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  carriers  transporting  such  ap- 
paratus without  trading  in  it." 


H.  R.  9277 
[87th  Congress.  1st  Session) 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
September  18.  1961 
Mr.    Moss    introduced    the    following    bill; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Poreign  Commerce 


A  BILL 

To  place  certain  limitations  on  the  authority 
of  the  Pederal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  delete  previously  assigned  very 
high  frequency  television  channels,  to  give 
the  Commission  certain  regulatory  author- 
ity over  television  receiving  apparatus,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
paragraph  (c)  of  section  303  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "but  noth- 
ing In  this  Act  shall  authorize  the  Commis- 
sion to  delete  the  assignment  of  any  tele- 
vision frequency  between  54  megacycles  and 
216  megacycles  (very  high  frequency  chan- 
nels) made  to  any  community  on  or  prior 
to  September  1.  1961.  for  the  piu-pose  of 
having  all  commercial  and  educational  tele- 
vision stations  in  that  community  operate 
on  frequencies  outside  the  frequency  band 
between  54  megacycles  and  216  megacycles 
(very  high  frequency  channels)". 

Sec.  2.  Such  section  303  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Have  authority  to  require  that  ap- 
paratus designed  to  receive  television   pic- 


tures broaccast  simultaneously  with  sound 
be  capable  of  receiving  all  frequencies  allo- 
cated by  the  Commission  to  television 
broadcasting.  Including  frequencies  be- 
tween 64  megacycles  and  216  megacycles 
(very  high  frequency  channels)  so  allocated 
on  September  1.  1961.  and  to  prescribe 
minimum  performance  capabUitles  for  such 
apparatus  appropriate  to  such  requirement 
when  such  apparatus  is  traded,  shipped,  or 
transported  In  interstate  commerce,  or  la  Im- 
ported from  any  foreign  country  into  the 
United  States,  for  sale  or  resale  to  the 
public." 

Sec.  3  Title  III  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"PaOHISmON    AGAINST    SHIPMENT    Or    CESTAIN 
TELEVISION   SETS 

"Sec.  330.  No  person  shall  trade,  ship,  or 
transport  In  Interstate  commerce,  or  import 
from  any  foreign  country  Into  the  United 
States,  for  sale  or  resale  to  the  public,  ap- 
paratus described  In  paragraph  (s)  of  sec- 
tion 303  unless  It  complies  with  the 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  the  authority  provided  in  that 
paragraph :  Provided.  That  thU  section  shall 
not  apply  to  carriers  transporting  such  ap- 
paratus without  trading  in  It." 

H.  R.  9291 
1 87th  Congress.  1st  Session  ] 


IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
September  19.  1961 
Mr     Andebson    of    Illinois    Introduced    the 
following  bill:   which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee     on     Interstate     and     Poreign 
Commerce 


A  BILL 

To  place  certain  llmlutlons  on  the  authority 
of  the  Pederal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  delete  previously  assigned  very 
high  frequency  televUion  channels,  to  give 
the  Commission  certain  regulatory  author- 
ity over  television  receiving  appcu'atus.  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (c)  of  section  303  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ".  but  nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  authorize  the  Commission 
to  delete  the  assignment  of  any  television 
frequency  between  flfty-four  megacycles  and 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  megacycles  (very 
high  frequency  channels)  made  to  any  com- 
munity on  or  prior  to  September  1,  1961.  for 
the  purpose  of  having  all  commercial  and 
educational  television  stations  in  that  com- 
munity operate  on  frequencies  outside  the 
frequency  band  between  flfty-four  mega- 
cycles and  two  hundred  and  sixteen  mega- 
cycles (very  high  frequency  channeU)". 

Sec.  2.  Such  section  303  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(s)  Have  authority  to  require  that  ap- 
paratus designed  to  receive  television  pic- 
tures broadcast  simultaneously  with  sound 
be  capable  of  receiving  all  frequencies  allo- 
cated by  the  Commission  to  television  broad- 
casting, including  frequencies  between  flfty- 
four  megacycles  and  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  megacycles  (very  high  frequency 
channels)  so  allocated  on  September  1.  1961. 
and  to  prescribe  minimum  performance  capa- 
bilities for  such  apparatus  appropriate  to 
such  requirement,  when  such  apparatus  Is 
traded,  shipped,  or  transported  In  Interstate 
commmerce,  or  Is  Imported  from  any  foreign 
country  Into  the  United  SUtes.  for  sale  or 
resale  to  the  public." 


1961 
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Sec.  3.  Title  III  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"PROHIBrnOW    ACAINn    SHIPMENT    OP    CEETADT 
TELEVISION   SETS 

"Sec.  330.  No  person  shall  trade,  ship,  (w 
transport  In  interstate  commerce,  or  import 
from  any  foreign  country  into  the  United 
States,  for  sale  or  resale  to  the  public,  ap- 
paratus described  in  paragraph  (s)  of  sec- 
tion 303  unless  It  complies  with  the  requlre- 
menU  prescribed  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  provided  in  that 
paragraph :  Provided.  That  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  carriers  transporting  such  appa- 
ratus without  trading  in  It." 

H.  R    9293 
1 87th  Congrass,  1st  Session] 
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H.  R.  9322 
1 87th  Congress.  1st  fiessionj 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
September  20,  1961 
Mr.    RiLET    introduced    the    following    bUl; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Poreign  Commerce 


A  BILL 


IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
September  19,  1961 
Mr.  Hemphill  Introduced  the  following  blU; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  PoMlgn  Conunerce 


A  BILL 
To  place  certain  limitations  on  the  authority 
of  the  Pederal  CommunlcaUons  Commis- 
sion to  delete  previously  assigned  very 
high  frequency  television  channels,  to  give 
the  Commission  certain  regulatory  author- 
ity over  television  receiving  apparatus,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (c)  of  section  303  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  inserting 
inunediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ••,  but  nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  authorize  the  Commission  to 
delete  the  assignment  of  any  television  fre- 
quency between  flfty-four  megacycles  and 
two  hundred  and  slxt<.>en  megacycles  (very 
high  frequency  channels)  made  to  any  com- 
munity on  or  prior  to  September  1,  1961,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  all  commercial  and 
educational  television  stations  in  that  com- 
munity operate  on  Crequencles  ouUide  the 
frequency  band  between  flfty -megacycles  and 
two  hundred  and  slxt<!en  megacycles  (very 
high   frequency  channels)". 

Sec.  2.  Such  section  S03  U  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(s)  Have  authority  to  require  that  ap- 
paratus designed  to  receive  television  pictures 
broadcast  simultaneoucly  with  sound  be  ca- 
pable of  receiving  all  frequencies  allocated  by 
the  Commission  to  tielevlslon  broadcasting. 
Including  frequencies  between  flfty-four 
megacycles  and  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
megacycles  (very  high  frequency  channels) 
so  allocated  on  September  1,  1Q61,  and  to 
prescribe  minimum  performance  capabilities 
for  such  apparatus  apfiropriate  to  such  re- 
quirement, when  such  apparatus  is  traded, 
shipped,  CM-  transported  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  is  imported  from  any  foreign 
country  into  the  United  States,  for  sale  or  re- 
sale to  the  public." 

Sec.  3.  Title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thenof  the  following  new 
section : 

"PROHiBrnoN  against  shipment  or  certain 

TELEVISION  sets 

"Sec.  330.  No  person  shall  trade,  ship,  or 
transport  in  interstate  commerce,  or  import 
from  any  foreign  country  Into  the  United 
States,  for  sale  or  resale  to  the  public,  appa- 
ratus described  In  paragraph  (s)  of  section 
303  unless  it  complies  with  the  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
the  authority  provided  In  that  paragraph- 
Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  carriers  transporting  8uch  apparatus  with- 
out trading  In  it." 


To  place  certain  limitations  on  the  authority 
of  the  Pederal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  delete  previously  assigned  very 
high  frequency  television  channels,  to  give 
the  Commission  certain  regulatory  author- 
ity over  television  receiving  apparatus,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  para- 
graph (c)  of  section  303  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  but  nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  authorize  the  Commission 
to  delete  the  assignment  of  any  television 
frequency  between  fifty-four  megacycles  and 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  megacycles  (very 
high  frequency  channels)  made  to  any 
community  on  or  prior  to  September  1,  1961. 
for  the  purpose  of  having  all  commercial 
and  educational  television  stations  in  that 
community  operate  on  frequencies  outside 
the  frequency  band  between  flfty-four  meg- 
acycles and  two  hundred  and  sixteen  mega- 
cycles (very  high  frequency  channels)". 

Sec.  2.  Such  section  303  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(s)  Have  authority  to  require  that  ap- 
paratus designed  to  receive  television  pic- 
tures broadcast  simultaneously  with  sound 
be  capable  of  receiving  all  frequencies  al- 
lcx;ated  by  the  Commission  to  television 
broadcasting.  Including  frequencies  between 
flfty-four  megacycles  and  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  megacycles  (very  high  frequency 
channels)  so  allcx:ated  on  September  1.  1961, 
and  to  prescribe  minimum  performance 
capabilities  for  such  apparatus  appropriate 
to  such  requirement,  when  such  apparatus 
Is  traded,  shipped,  or  transported  In  inter- 
state commerce,  or  is  Imported  from  any 
foreign  country  into  the  United  States,  for 
sale  or  resale  to  the  public." 

Sec.  3.  Title  in  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"PROHIBITION    AGAINST    BHIPMEIfT    OP    CERTAIN 

TELEVISION     SETS 

"Sec.  330.  No  person  shall  trade,  ship,  or 
transport  In  Interstate  commerce,  or  im- 
port from  any  foreign  country  into  the 
United  States,  for  sale  or  resale  to  the  public 
apparatus  described  in  paragraph  (s)  of 
section  303  unless  it  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  the  authority  provided  in  that 
paragraph:  Provided.  That  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  carriers  transporting  such  ap- 
paratus without  trading  In  It." 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Communications  /..ct  of  1934  (47 
U.S.C.  153)  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(ff)  'Very  high  frequency  band*  means 
that  part  of  the  radio  spectrum  between 
thirty  and  three  hundred  megacycles. 

"(gg)  'Ultra  high  frequency  band'  means 
that  part  of  the  radio  spectrum  between 
three  hundred  and  three  thousand  mega- 
cycles." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  307  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
307)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  the  Commission,  in  allocating 
television  channels  in  the  very  high  fre- 
quency and  ultra  high  frequency  bands,  (l) 
to  give  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prefer- 
ence or  advantage  to  any  particular  munic- 
ipality, locality,  or  region,  or  (2)  to  subject 
any  particular  municipality,  locality,  or  re- 
gion to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preju- 
dice or  disadvantage." 


H.  Res.  460 
(87th  Congress.  1st  Session] 


H.  R.  9349 
[87th  Congress.   1st  Session] 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
September  21,  1961 
Mr.    Mack    Intrcxluced    the    foUovsring    bill; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Poreign  Commerce 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
so  as  to  clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  authority  of  the  Pederal 
Communications  Commission  in  the  allo- 
cation of  television  channels 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United     States    of 


IN  THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
August  31,  1961 
Mr.   Thomson   of   Wisconsin   submitted   the 
following   resolution;    which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Por- 
eign Commerce 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas  the  Pederal  Communications 
Commission  has  sought  congressional  appro- 
priations in  excess  of  $2,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  a  special  engineering 
study  of  telecasting  on  ultrahigh  frequen- 
cies to  explore  the  effectiveness  of  ultra- 
high-frequency  television  service,  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  place  of  ultrahigh 
frequencies  In  our  nationwide  television 
system,  to  provide  required  additional  In- 
formation upon  which  basic  administrative 
decisions  on  television  channel  allocations 
can  properly  be  made,  and  to  inquire  into 
ways  and  means  of  improving  ultra-high- 
frequency  receivers  and  antennas;  and 

Whereas  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  on  the 
basis  of  the  foregoing  requests,  has  appro- 
priated funds  In  the  amount  of  $2,000,000 
for  the  conduct  of  such  an  experimental 
Commission  study  of  ultra-high-frequency 
telecasting  to  be  held  in  New  York  City;  and 

Whereas  the  Commission's  ultra-high- 
frequency  study  is  now  only  in  the  prepara- 
tory stage  with  operations  not  scheduled  to 
commence  until  late  1961  and  the  final  re- 
sults thereof  pursuant  to  a  six-month  ex- 
tension rec^ently  requested  of  Congress  by 
the  Commission  not  scheduled  to  be  ready 
until  January  1963,  or  thereafter;   and 

Whereas  it  is  recognized  at  the  Commis- 
sion and  throughout  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry that  under  the  present  state  of  the 
art,  very  high  frequency  channels  and  serv- 
ice are  directly  superior  to  the  ultrahigh 
frequency  in  terms  of  wider  coverage,  re- 
ceiver and  antenna  characteristics,  and  more 
widespread  distribution  of  very  high  fre- 
quency receivers;  and 

Whereas  the  Commission,  without  await- 
ing the  cjonduct  or  results  of  its  experimen- 
tal study  of  the  ultrahigh  frequency  has,  by 
proceedings  instituted  on  July  27,  1961,  now 
proposed  to  take  far-reaching  allcx^tlons 
actions  which  would  require  the  deletion  of 
existing  very  high  frequency  channels  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  in  a  number  of  American 
cities  and  would  compel  the  very  high  fre- 
quency stations  operating  thereon  to  aban- 
don their  wider  coverage  very  high  frequency 
service  so  as  to  shift  over  to  ultra-high- 
frequency  channels  and  service;  and 

Whereas  the  results  of  the  Commission's 
experimental     ultra-high-frequency     study 
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tor  which  substantial  funds  were  appro- 
priated would  demonstrably  be  critical  to 
any  proper  evaluation  of  the  pending  Com- 
mission proposals  to  delete  existing  very 
high  frequency  channels  and  service  In  favor 
of  the  ultrahigh  frequency:  Now,  be  It  and 
It  Is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  should  take  no  fur- 
ther action  In  those  proceedings  Instituted 
by  It  on  July  27,  1961,  which  would  look 
to  or  would  compel  any  television  station 
operating  on  a  very  high  frequency  to  shift 
therefrom  to  an  ultrahigh  frequency,  until 
the  Commission's  pending  ultra-high-fre- 
quency study  shall  have  been  completed  and 
a  full  and  detailed  report  on  the  procedures, 
data,  findings,  and  results  of  such  study 
shall  have  been  made  readily  available  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  public. 


H.  Rxs.  457 
(87th  Congress,  1st  Session] 


IN  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESKNTATTVKS 
September  14,  1961 
Mr.  Andkkws  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution;  which  was  referred   to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  opposed  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission's  conducting  any  proceed- 
ings or  taking  any  other  action  looking 
toward  the  Involuntary  change  of  any  com- 
mercial or  educational  television  station  from 
a  very  high  frequency  to  an  ultra  high  fre- 
quency iintil  at  least  six  months  after  the 
study  of  ultra  high  frequency  television 
broadcasting  for  which  funds  were  appro- 
priated by  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress  shall 
have  been  completed  and  a  full,  complete,  and 
detailed  report  on  the  procedures,  findings, 
and  results  of  such  study,  together  with  data 
collected  during  the  study,  shall  have  been 
made  readily  available  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  public. 

H.  Res.  469 
[87th  Congress,  1st  Session] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
September  18,  1961 
Mr.  Geamt  submitted  the  foUowlng  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved,  That  it  la  the  sense  of  the  Hoxise 
of  Represenutlves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  that  the  present  very  high  frequency 
television  channels  (channels  2-13)  are  par- 
ticularly well  suited  to  providing  reUable 
high  technical  quality  television  service  to 
the  public  throughout  wide  areas,  especially 
In  small  and  mediiun-sized  communities  and 
In  the  rural,  farm,  and  other  outlying  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation,  that  the  present  very 
high  frequency  channels  are  therefore  abso- 
lutely essential  to  a  nationwide  television 
system  in  the  public  Interest  and  none  of 
them  should  be  wasted,  that  stations  now  op- 
erating on  the  present  very  high  frequency 
channels  provide  television  service  which  Is 
especially  vital  to  the  public,  and  that  It 
would  be  contrary  to  the  public  Interest  for 
the  public  to  be  deprived  of,  or  to  have  im- 
paired, the  television  service  it  now  receives 
from  the  existing  stations  operating  on  the 
present  very  high  frequency  channels;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  It  is  therefore  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  should  not  conduct  any 
proceedings,  or  adopt  or  promulgate  any  rule 
or   order,  or   take   any  other  action   which 


looks  toward  or  which  would  require  a  com- 
mercial or  educational  tclcvlsloa  station  now 
operating  on  one  of  the  present  very  high 
frequency  television  channels  (channels 
2-13)  to  change  its  operatk>iM  to  any  chan- 
nel other  than  another  of  the  present  very 
high  frequency  television  channels  (chan- 
nels 2-13). 
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Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  a  conference  of  so-called 
uncommitted  or  neutral  nations  con- 
cluded its  business  in  Belgrade.  Yugo- 
slavia. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  sordid  results 
of  that  conference  since  they  have  al- 
ready been  dealt  with  extensively  by 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  by  the  Na- 
tion's press.  But  I  cannot  avoid  com- 
menting that  their  incredible  actions 
should  have  come  as  no  surprise  to  any- 
body. Even  the  appellation  "uncommit- 
ted "  or  "neutral."  proudly  borne  by  these 
nations,  should  have  given  sufficient 
warning  to  all  the  world  as  to  the  course 
they  would  follow  in  any  showdown  be- 
tween East  and  West.  For  who  on  the 
face  of  this  earth  who  possesses  decency, 
moral  sense,  or  bravery  could  remain  un- 
committed when  the  choice  presented 
lies  between  liberty  or  slavery,  between 
the  principles  exemplified  by  Western 
Christian  civilization  and  the  diaboUcal 
machinations  of  the  worldwide  Commu- 
nist conspiracy,  a  conspiracy  drenched 
in  the  blood  of  countless  millions  of 
human  beings? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  unjustifiable  failure 
of  these  nations  to  condemn  aggression 
by  the  U.SJS.R.  against  all  mankind  can- 
not be  excused  upon  the  grounds  of  ig- 
norance. The  innate  and  inherent  evil 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy  has  time 
and  again  been  exhibited  for  all  the 
world  to  see.  It  has  shown  its  slack- 
jawed,  leering  face  in  countless  atroci- 
ties, in  the  wholesale  butchery  of  free- 
dom-starved Hungarian  patriots,  in  the 
demonic  suppression  of  millions  of  its 
subjugated  peoples,  and  in  countless  lies, 
deceits,  and  treacheries. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Soviet  com- 
munism and  its  works  which  impelled 
the  neutrals  to  scorn  the  free  and  em- 
brace the  oppressor.  Nor  do  I  think  it 
was  a  lack  of  decency  or  moral  sense.  It 
is  opportunism  of  the  most  blatant  kind. 
It  is  an  opportunism  which  sees  a  clear- 
cut  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviets  to  win  and  a  lack  of  such  a  will 
in  the  West.  It  is  an  opportunism  which 
is  born  of  the  fear  engendered  by  Soviet 
displays  of  raw  power. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  importance  at- 
tached to  the  shameful  results  of  this 
conference  of  frightened  men  lies  not  in 
its  groveling  before  circuslike  displays 
of  Soviet  might  but  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
exposed  the  utter  bankruptcy  of  an 
American  foreign  policy  which  is  based 
upon  the  currying  of  the  whimsical  and 
capricious  favor  of  such  weak  reeds. 

It  is  the  failure  of  this  senseless  policy 
which  concerns  us  and  to  which  my  col- 
league and  I  will  address  ourselves  this 
afternoon. 

As  the  cold  war  moves  into  its  decisive 
phase,  the  geographic  locations  of  the 
uncommitted  nations  assume  great  sig- 
nificance. A  Communist  Africa,  or  an 
Africa  torn  asunder  by  Communist-In- 
spired chaos  and  made  ripe  for  quick 
conquest  by  Soviet  forces,  threatens  the 
entire  southern  fliank  of  NATO. 

Continued  Soviet  penetratioo  of  Latin 
America,  carried  on  from  the  newly  ac- 
quired communist  base  in  Cub*,  poises 
a  dagger  at  the  underside  of  the  United 
States. 

Soviet  domination  of.  or  Soviet-in- 
spired neutralism  In.  India  would  en- 
danger all  of  southern  Asia  and  cut  vital 
communications  links  between  NATO 
and  SEATO. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  argue 
that  the  uncommitted  nations  are  un- 
important or  that  they  should  be  Ignored. 
But  I  do  Insist  that  any  policy  which 
seeks  to  win  them  to  our  cause  through 
semantics,  financial  giveaways  or  good 
example  Ignores  the  more  important 
aspects  of  the  cold  war.  Such  a  policy 
can  bring  us  to  disaster  for  it  estops  us 
from  taking  steps  which  can  bring  us 
victory  and  leads  us  into  acticxis  which 
can  bring  us  only  to  defeat. 

We  speak  of  "propaganda  victories"  as 
if  vast  armies  were  added  to  the  forces 
of  the  free  world  each  and  every  time 
Khrushchev  exposes  his  aggressive 
intent. 

But  I  must  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  these 
are  victories,  what  have  we  won?  The 
answer  is  that  nothing  has  been  won. 
For  in  all  our  concern  to  follow  domes- 
tic and  international  policies  which  will 
be  pleasing  to  the  uncommitted  nations 
we  have  overlooked  the  unpleasant  fact 
that  when  we  speak  in  the  tongues  of 
the  angels  of  our  virtues  and  our  enemy's 
sins,  we  speak  only  to  ourselves. 

Our  allies  know  which  side  is  right  and 
which  side  is  wrong.  They  have  already 
made  their  choice  to  stand  at  our  side,  for 
the  freedom  they  seek  to  defend  is  their 
freedom  as  well  as  ours.  They  do  not 
need  contsant  reminders  from  us  con- 
cerning our  moral  righteousness. 

The  uncommitted  of  the  world  are  also 
aware  of  the  side  on  which  Justice  lies. 
But  they  cannot  afford  to  concern  them- 
selves with  anything  quite  so  sophisti- 
cated as  the  distinction  between  who  is 
right  and  who  is  wrong. 

They  can  only  pay  attention  to  the 
question  of  who  is  going  to  win  and  who 
is  going  to  lose.  For  they  recognize  that 
their  survival  depends  upon  their  ability 
to  choose  the  winning  side  in  a  struggle 
in  which  they  cannot  avoid  choosing 
sides. 

In  our  preoccupation  with  "What  will 
the  uncommitted  think? "  we  have  com- 
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mltted  acts  of  weakness  that  guarantee 
a  loss  of  respect  amongst  those  who  only 
admire  strength,  which  includes  most 
of  the  uncommitted  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  stand  face  to  face 
with  an  enemy  which  never  ceases  to  re- 
mind us,  through  word  and  deed,  that  he 
intends  to  conquer  and  enslave  us.  To 
date  our  response  has  been  timid  and 
childlike  in  its  naivete.  We  pray  about 
winning  mens  minds  through  good 
works  and  charity  while  our  enemies  win 
men's  bodies  through  subversion  and 
aggression,  and  ptiralyze  their  minds 
through  fear.  We  have  become  devotees 
of  the  very  word  'negotiation, "  disre- 
garding the  cold  facts  which  tell  us  that 
you  cannot  negotiate  your  own  destruc- 
tion. We  kneel  before  the  altar  of  the 
United  Nations,  disregarding  the  fact 
that  this  body  is  being  gradually  sub- 
jugated to  serving  Soviet  aims.  But  we 
have  not  done  that  which  must  be  done 
to  win  the  struggle  into  which  we  have 
been  forced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  running  out  of 
time.  It  is  not  yet  too  late — we  can  still 
win.  But  in  order  to  do  so  we  must 
have  a  policy  of  victory  and  in  order  to 
formulate  such  a  policy  we  must  first 
face  facts. 

Fact  No.  1  is  so  simple  that  it  has  es- 
caped many  of  our  leaders.  It  is  that 
we  are  fighting  for  survival.  And  that 
survival  can  only  be  attained  by  a  total 
victory  over  those  who  would  destroy  us. 
There  is  no  middle  way;  our  enemies 
will  not  permit  it. 

Once  we  accept  this  fact  we  can  begin 
to  fight.  Until  we  do  we  are  helpless  in 
our  purposelessnesa. 

Fact  No.  2:  Once  embarked  on  a  pol- 
icy of  victory  we  must  at  all  costs  avoid 
doing  anything,  anything  at  all,  which 
will  assist  the  enemy  or  render  to  him 
comfort  and  encouragement.  For  it 
should  be  obvious  to  all  that  anything 
that  helps  our  enemy  hurts  us. 

Fact  No.  3:  Unpleasant  though  it 
might  be  we  must  face  the  fact  that  the 
victory  we  seek  involves  risks.  This 
victory  cannot  be  had  cheaply.  If  we 
are  unwilling  to  take  risks  we  are  im- 
worthy  of  victory.  As  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin put  it,  "He  who  sacrifices  liberty  for 
safety's  sake  deserves  neither  liberty  nor 
safety."  Recognition  of  this  fact  de- 
mands sacrifice  as  well  as  risk.  It  in- 
volves willingness  to  dig  in  and  prepare 
to  face  whatever  consequences  our  quest 
for  victory  and  peace  bring  upon  us. 

Fact  No.  4:  By  Virtue  of  the  abun- 
dance which  God  has  heaped  upon  us, 
and  the  Initiative,  willpower,  and  in- 
genuity which  He  has  seen  fit  to  imprint 
upon  the  American  character,  the  United 
States  is  today  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  Recognition  of  this  fact  de- 
mands acceptance  of  the  full  responsi- 
bilities of  that  leadership.  For  if  the 
leader  will  not  lead  what  can  be  the  fate 
of  the  followers? 

Fact  No.  5:  We  have  entered  into  the 
final  phase  of  the  struggle  for  freedom. 
We  must  recognize  the  lesson  of  recent 
years.  Time  is  our  enemy,  not  our 
friend.  In  the  16  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  the  Soviet  Union  has  risen 
from  the  ashes  of  that  struggle  to  a 
power  which  dominates  a  third  of  man- 
kind.   This  rise  to  great  power  will  not 


cease  merely  because  we  desire  that  it 
should.  It  will  continue,  and  Soviet 
subversion  round  the  world  will  continue 
to  weaken  and  conquer  its  victims.  If 
we  are  to  seek  victory  as  the  only  alter- 
native to  defeat  we  must  accept  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  and  act  accordingly. 
Our  every  word  and  deed  must  be  care- 
fully calculated  and  executed.  Above 
all,  commonsense  must,  in  every  case, 
prevail  over  sophistry.  Intricate  and 
involved  diplomatic  maneuvering  which 
served  a  civilized  world  for  many  cen- 
turies has  no  great  place  in  this  struggle. 
Today  our  situation  demands  not  a 
Richelieu  but  a  Stonewall  Jackson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  touched  upon  the 
failure  of  our  foreign  policy,  such  as  it 
has  been.  I  have  outlined  the  basic 
facts  which  must  be  recognized  before 
a  reasonable  foreign  policy  can  be  for- 
mulated. I  have  avoided  partisanship 
because  the  survival  of  our  liberty  rises 
far  above  political  maneuver.  Should 
we  lose  the  present  struggle  the  chains 
with  which  we  will  be  bound  will  be  non- 
partisan. 

I  will  now  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lips- 
comb], who  will  outline  the  foreign 
policy,  the  strategy  for  victory,  which  we 
believe  is  indicated  by  the  facts  which  I 
have  discussed. 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  this  body,  and  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. This  policy  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
only  course  which  this  Nation  can  follow. 
There  is  no  other  way  if  liberty  is  to  live 
on  in  this  world. 

n.    LIPSCOlfB    REMARKS 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for 
his  concise  examination  of  the  facts  of 
life  in  the  cold  war. 

These  facts  taken  together  demand  a 
policy  of  realism,  firmness,  resolve  and 
a  willingness  to  sacrifice.  Above  all  they 
demand  that  we  seek  victory,  final  and 
complete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  months  the 
voice  of  weakness  and  appeasement  has 
been  heard  in  the  land.  It  is  a  voice 
which  speaks  in  trembling  tones  of  nego- 
tiation and  accommodations.  It  si>eaks 
of  war,  even  a  war  to  preserve  Western 
Christian  civilization,  as  imthinkable. 

It  justifies  its  weakness  by  claiming 
that  the  policy  of  "calibrated  surrender" 
which  it  advocates  is  realistic  and  one  of 
reason.  It  places  supreme  value  upon 
materialism,  it  worships  not  God  but 
gadgetry,  not  heaven  but  real  estate. 
Its  accents  are  those  of  the  highly  edu- 
cated but  its  creed  is  the  cowardice  of 
craven  fools.  In  its  extreme,  but  sole 
logical  conclusion,  it  bleats  "better  Red 
than  dead." 

For  it  cherishes  not  the  ideals  by  and 
for  which  men  live  but  only  life  itself. 
In  the  end  its  goal  is  mere  animal  sur- 
vival— survival  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  address  our- 
selves to  those  who  speak  in  this  shrill 
voice  for  they  are  insensible  to  the  rea- 
son of  courage — to  the  creed  of  brave 
and  free  men. 

We  speak  instead  to  the  vast  majority 
of  our  fellow  Americans  who,  despite 
years  of  exposure  to  the  incessant  voice 
of  unreality  which  equates  love  of  coim- 


try  with  chauvinism  and  courage  with 
extremism,  have  remained  steadfast  if 
inarticulate  in  their  determination  to 
preserve  our  liberty  and  traditions. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Northern 
States  fielded  a  magnificent  fighting 
force — the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  For 
4  long  years  this  army  displayed  un- 
believable courage  and  devotion.  And 
for  4  long  years  it  suffered  tragically  be- 
cause of  inept  and  indecisive  leadership. 
But  yet,  there  was  not  a  single  day  in 
this  4  years  in  which  the  will  of  the 
men  of  this  army  to  triumph  was  di- 
minished by  one  whit.  As  it  moved  from 
bloody  field  to  bloody  field,  from  disaster 
to  disaster,  it  retained  the  will  to  fight, 
and  die  if  need  be,  the  will  to  win.  The 
greatness  of  this  army  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  endured.  And  in  the  end  its  en- 
durance was  rewarded  by  sound  leader- 
ship and  eventually,  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  might  be  compared  to- 
day to  that  great  army. 

Though  they  have  suffered  humiUating 
defeat  upon  humiliating  defeat  they  con- 
tinue to  endure  and  to  keep  alive  the  will 
to  win.  They  have  seen  nations  whose 
independence  was  first  secured  by  the 
United  States  turn  viciously  and  unjustly 
against  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba. 

They  have  distributed  the  hard-won 
fruits  of  their  labors  to  nations  who  now 
turn  their  backs  upon  us  in  our  hour  of 
need.  They  have  shed  their  blood  on 
foreign  fields  only  to  see  that  which  they 
fought  to  preserve  destroyed  and  new 
tsrrannies  arise  to  replace  those  which 
they  so  gallantly  disputed. 

But  they  have  never  wavered.  They 
stand  ready  today  to  sacrifice  whatever 
the  struggle  demands  of  them.  And  they 
deserve  a  leadership  which  can  match 
their  devotion  and  courage.  They  de- 
serve a  policy  which  can  attain  that 
which  they  seek:  peace  with  honor  and 
freedom  for  all  mankind. 

Such  a  policy.  Mr.  Speaker,  cannot  be 
formulated  until  our  leaders  accept  and 
recognize  the  facts  which  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  has  just  discussed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  remarks  I  shall 
expound  upon  the  conclusions  to  which 
these  facts  point. 

Fact  No.  1 :  That  we  are  now  engaged 
in  a  struggle  for  the  survival  of  liberty 
and  that  this  struggle  can  only  end  in 
victory  or  defeat  makes  it  imperative 
that  we  adopt  victory  as  our  goal. 

There  are  those  among  us — the  "os- 
trich policy"  advocates — who  refuse  to 
accept  the  words  of  our  enemy  that  he 
seeks  to  destroy  us.  Their  heads  buried 
in  the  sands  of  appeasement  they  fail  to 
see  that  every  day,  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy  moves  forward  aggressively, 
positioning  itself  so  as  to  be  better  pre- 
pared to  strike  at  us  at  the  propitious 
moment. 

Instead  they  continue  to  hope  against 
all  hope  and  reason  that  somehow  this 
enemy,  flushed  with  successes  to  which 
they  themselves  have  contributed  by 
their  unwillingness  to  recognize  our  peril, 
will  abandon  his  ever-increasing  efforts 
to  destroy  us. 

We  must  accept  without  reservation 
the  fact  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  war 
and  that  the  only  acceptable  conclusion 
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In  this  war  is  victory.  For  the  only  al- 
ternative to  victory  in  this  struggle  is 
defeat. 

Having  accepted  this  fact  we  must 
then  begin  to  plan  for  the  winning  of 
this  victory.  And  we  must  disregard  the 
notion  that  the  enemy  can  be  persuaded 
by  words  alone  to  yield  to  our  desire  for 
peace  and  freedom  for  all  mankind. 

Thus  this  first  element  in  our  policy 
of  victory  would  prevent  us  from  enter- 
ing into  negotiations  with  the  enemy 
when  there  is  nothing  about  which  to  ne- 
gotiate, as  in  the  case  of  Berlin. 

Given  the  aggressive  nature  of  commu- 
nism the  conference  table  is  only  an- 
other weapon  in  the  cold  war  for  the 
Soviets.  We  must  avoid  letting  our- 
selves be  put  into  positions  in  which  this 
weapon  can  be  pointed  at  our  heads. 

All  legal  and  other  considerations 
aside,  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  in  Berlin  is  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security.  At  the  present  moment 
we  cannot  hope  for  more  than  the  status 
quo,  but  we  cannot  accept  less.  Nego- 
tiations over  the  Berlin  situation,  con- 
ducted under  the  Communist  gim,  can 
only  achieve  a  victory  for  the  enemy. 
We  cannot  concede  a  single  thing  and 
no  rational  person  could  expect  the 
enemy  to  make  any  concession.  But 
the  mere  fact  that  we  permitted  our- 
selves to  be  forced  into  a  conference 
through  the  enemy's  aggressiveness 
would  constitute  a  major  victory  for 
world  communism. 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  we 
might  concede  recognition  of  the  Oder- 
Nesse  boundaries  between  Poland  and 
East  Germany.  But  such  a  concession 
would  represent  a  severe  blow  to  our 
ally,  West  Germany,  which  rightfully 
looks  forward  to  the  reunification  of 
their  homeland  in  its  entirety.  Such  a 
concession  would  be  an  act  of  cowardice 
and  a  travesty  in  our  relationships  with 
West  Germany. 

We  should  set  preconditions  for  any 
negotiations  on  Berhn.  Among  them 
should  be  the  Immediate  reopening  of 
the  borders  between  East  and  West  Ber- 
lin and  destruction  of  the  wall  recently 
erected  on  that  boundary. 

Until  such  preconditions  as  this  are 
met  we  should  consider  negotiations  im- 
possible. 

Fact  No.  2  demands  that  we  would 
avoid  giving  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  surely  a  self-evident  fact.  In 
addition  to  demanding  that  we  cease  all 
of  the  disgraceful  trade  in  strategic 
goods  with  the  enemy  and  his  satellites 
which  has  recently  reached  startling 
proportions,  this  fact  might  also  indi- 
cate the  need  to  stop  all  trade  with  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  and  such  a  possibility 
should  be  thoroughly  studied. 

Given  the  economic  and  industrial 
backwardness  of  the  enemy  trade  in  any 
goods  helps  him  to  gird  for  the  conflict 
for  which  he  prepares.  Such  trade  is 
sheer  madness. 

We  must  deny  aid  to  all  these  nations 
under  the  suasion  of  the  Kremlin. 

We  must  impress  upon  our  allies  the 
danger  of  such  trade  and  seek  to  per- 
suade them  with  every  means  at  our 
command  to  desist  from  carrying  on  such 
trade.  We  must  avoid  trade  with  those 
who   experience   shows   us   will   reship 
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goods  consigned  to  them  to  the  Soviet 
Woe  In  short  we  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  an  absolute  embargo 
under  dictatorships  tend  to  be  overcon- 
haste  we  must  abandon  the  maniacal 
practice  adopted  in  recent  months  of 
shipping  subsidized  surplus  American 
foodstuffs  and  grains  to  the  Soviet 
Union  courtesy  of  the  pocketbook  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  It  is  madness  to 
feed  an  enemy  when  the  lack  of  suste- 
nance in  his  homeland  can  create  unrest 
and  thus  become  our  ally. 

We  must  look  carefully  at  every  pro- 
posal to  judge  if  it  is  something  which 
the  enemy  desires.  Recognition  of  Red 
China  is  one  of  the  cherished  goals  of 
world  communism.  Ample  proof  exists 
that  such  a  step  would  be  of  enormous 
benefit  to  the  enemy.  It  must  there- 
fore be  resisted.  And  despite  the  hot 
denials  of  thoee  in  the  administration 
who  have,  by  their  ambiguous  acts  and 
statements,  brought  us  to  the  brink  of 
this  disaster,  we  can  prevent  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations. 
We  can  prevent  it  despite  such  state- 
ments as  that  made  by  U.N.  Ambassador 
Adlai  Stevenson  on  "Meet  the  Press" 
Sunday,  September  17,  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  little  or  nothing  this  Nation 
could  do  to  prevent  the  seating  of  Red 
China. 

We  can  prevent  it  simply  by  making 
amply  clear  to  all  the  world  that  we 
will  not  tolerate  such  a  step.  Admis- 
sion of  this  international  bandit,  con- 
tinually in  violation  of  the  U2^.  Charter 
would  violate  that  charter  and  destroy 
any  effectiveness  of  that  body  as  an  in- 
strument of  world  peace. 

We  must  state  without  reservation  our 
determination  to  prevent  this  crime 
from  taking  place.  The  United  States 
pays  by  far  the  greater  share  of  the 
costs  of  this  body.  It  distributes  enor- 
mous sums  to  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  United  NaUons.  If  we 
are  willing  to  make  clear  our  determi- 
nation in  this  matter  even  if  it  means 
abandonment  of  the  United  Nations  we 
will  prevail. 

Our  attitude  toward  the  admission 
of  Outer  Mongolia  shoukl  be  similar  since 
this.  too.  will  help  the  enemy. 

Further,  we  must  recognize  certain 
highly  unpleasant  facts  about  the  United 
Nations  itself.  We  must  recognize  that, 
in  the  guise  of  fulfilling  its  mission  as  a 
peacemaker  in  the  Congo,  it  has  rendered 
a  tremendous  service  to  the  enemy  by 
attempting  to  destroy,  by  force  of  arms, 
the  only  effective  anti-Commimist  and 
pro-Western  group  in  that  strife-torn 
area.  Katanga.  It  has  set  the  stage  for 
the  eventual  takeover  of  the  Congo  by 
the  Communist- leaning  followers  of  the 
late  Patrice  Lamumba  by  encouragmg  a 
coalition  government  with  these  Soviet 
stooges  occupying  places  of  power. 

It  has  done  this  in  complete  disregard 
of  the  fact  that  such  coalition  govern- 
ments inevitably  lead  to  Communist 
domination.  History  will  record  that  the 
enslavement  of  600  million  Chinese  came 
as  the  direct  result  of  the  adoption  of  a 
coalition  government  by  the  Chinese. 

We  learned  this  bitter  lesson  too  late. 
having  precipitated  the  formation  of  a 
coalition  government  which  included  the 
Chinese  Reds.    We  cannot  afford  to  per- 


mit the  United  Nations  the  luxury  of 
learning  such  lessons  as  this  through 
experience. 

This  and  other  similar  acts  by  the 
U-N.  make  it  imperaUve  that,  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  support  this  body.  It  must 
cease  forthwith  to  render  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enony.  If  it  does  not  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  friend  of  peace  and  be- 
comes Instead  an  ally  of  our  enemy  and 
an  enemy  of  liberty. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  areas,  we  must 
be  realists  and  not  idealists. 

Fact  No.  3  demands  that  we  be  willing 
to  accept  the  risks  inherent  in  a  policy 
of  victory  without  fiinching. 

Any  such  policy  involves  risks.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  take  them.  When 
the  enemy  rattles  his  sabers  we  must  not 
scurry  for  cover,  muttering  vaguely 
about  negotiations  on  the  way.  We 
must  instead  stand  resolute  and  firm 
We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  nuclear 
warfare  is  far  less  appetizing  to  the 
enemy  than  it  is  to  ourselves.  We  must 
also  realize  that  fear  of  such  a  war,  and 
a  determination  to  avoid  it  at  all  costs,  is 
an  open  invitation  to  the  enemy  for  ex- 
panded aggression  on  a  massive  scale. 
We  must  make  amply  clear  that  we 
reserve  unto  ourselves  the  decision  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  at  any  time  and 
any  place  where  our  national  security 
demands  it.  It  must  be  our  decision,  and 
not  the  enemy's  to  decide  what  points  of 
issue  are  worth  fighting  such  a  war. 

All  qualifications  aside  we  must  put 
the  enemy  on  notice  of  our  wilHngness 
to  fight  a  nuclear  war  If  only  to  avoid 
having  to  fight  one.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  with- 
draw whenever  their  bluff  is  called. 
This  was  the  keystone  in  the  Elsenhower 
policy  and  It  must  become  the  founda- 
tion of  the  pobcy  of  this  administration. 
It  was  best  expressed  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  when  he  said.  "Speak  softly, 
and  carry  a  big  stick."  Unfortunately. 
In  recent  months  this  policy  has  been 
Interpreted  to  mean  "Speak  strongly, 
carry  a  big  stick,  and  make  abundantly 
clear  to  the  enemy  that  you  are  afraid 
to  use  it." 

Fact  No.  4  involves  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  of  world  leadership.  We 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  we  bear 
the  heavy  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  freedom  In  the  world. 

Our  strength  is  the  strength  of  the 
free  world;  our  weakness  the  weakness 
of  the  free  world. 

In  the  past  our  refusal  to  accept  the 
duties  of  leadership  has  led  to  fear  and 
suffering  in  Laos.  South  Vietnam,  Cuba, 
Latin  America.  Algeria.  Angola,  and  soon 
to  t)e.  in  Mozambique. 

We  have  opened  all  of  Latin  America 
to  Communist  penetration  and  eventual 
conquest  by  our  indecisive  If  not  cow- 
ardly policy  on  Cuba. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
stand  firm  behind  our  ancient  ally, 
France,  in  its  hours  of  desperation  in 
Algeria  and  at  Bizerte.  has  brought  suf- 
fering and  despair  to  Algeria.  It  has 
seen  the  Algerian  rebel  leadership  pass 
firmly  into  the  hands  of  Soviet  stooges. 
It  has  drained  France  of  Its  wealth,  its 
manhood  and,  most  dangerously  of  all, 
its  unity. 
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A  similar  disaster  threatens  another 
old  friend.  Portugal  in  its  provinces  of 
Angola  and  Mozambique.  The  Com- 
munist inspiration  of  the  troubles  in 
these  areas  has  been  plain  for  all  to  see. 
And  yet  we  stand  aloof  in  this  desperate 
struggle,  stooping  only  to  cast  a  cowardly 
vote  in  the  U.N.  against  a  friend  to  aid 
a  foe. 

The  people  of  Cuba  lay  pressed  neath 
the  heel  of  Communist  tyranny  and  all 
of  Latin  America  trembles  as  the  Cuban 
based  agents  of  the  KremUn  move 
in  their  midst,  Intent  upon  creating 
chaos  and  from  chaos,  conquest.  And 
we  here  too  remain  aloof,  offering  to  the 
threatened  people  to  the  south  a  shield 
of  paper  dollars  when  they  seek  to  avoid 
the  bullets  of  Communist  maneuvering. 
In  place  of  strength  and  leadership  we 
give  them  money  and  then  wonder  why 
they  begin  to  hold  us  in  contempt.  It  is 
because  we  have,  in  our  weakness  of 
character,  been  contemptible. 

We  must  assert  our  leadership  in  all 
these  areas,  and  in  all  the  world.  We 
must  crush  the  Red  serpent  in  its  Cuban 
nest  and  we  must  do  so  forthwith.  The 
international  situation  permits  no  other 
solution.  1 1 

We  must  make  clear  our  support  of 
our  friends.  Including  France  and  Por- 
tugal in  their  efforts  to  work  out  long- 
term,  equitable  solutions  to  the  problems 
attending  the  development  of  national- 
ism In  colonial  territories.  Also,  how- 
ever, we  must  make  clear  that  we  will 
stand  with  them  against  Communist  ag- 
gression In  those  territories,  hiding  un- 
der the  guise  of  nationalism. 

We  must,  in  ail  these  matters  act  in 
our  national  interest,  for  in  so  doing,  we 
act  in  the  interest  of  freemen  every- 
where. Our  position  of  free  world  lead- 
ership demands  no  less  of  us.  Failure 
to  accept  our  responsibilities  threatens 
not  only  ourselves  but  all  free  nations  as 
wen. 

If  we  seek  to  impress  the  unconunitted 
of  the  world  we  must  display  not  only 
the  strength  that  we  possess  but  our  will- 
ingness to  use  that  strength  whenever 
and  wherever  freedom  Is  endangered.  If 
we  will  show  to  the  world  our  absolute 
and  unshakable  determination  to  win 
over  the  forces  of  despotism  and  slavery 
they  win  stand  beside  us  in  this  struggle 
secure  In  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
there  should  they  need  us  to  protect 
them  from  Communist  domination. 

Fact  No.  5  is  self-evident.  The  struggle 
has  reached  Its  decisive  phase.  Recent 
actions  by  the  Kremlin  show  that  they 
are  now  attempting  to  bring  the  strug- 
gle to  a  swift  and  victorious  conclusion. 

Displaying  raw  and  unbridled  force 
they  seek  to  Intimidate  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies  with  threats  of  the  force 
they  display.  We  must  not  permit  our- 
selves to  be  intimidated  by  this  circus- 
like display  but  must,  instead,  make 
clear  to  Khrushchev  that  the  unparal- 
leled power  at  our  disposal  stands  behind 
our  will  to  resist. 

We  must  commence  to  take  actions 
designed  to  put  the  Kremlin  off  balance. 

We  mtist  take  every  advantage  of- 
fered us  by  the  seething  unrest  in  the 
satellites  and  in  Bed  China.     We  must 
expose  to  the  world  the  vast  weaknesses 
CVn 1369  , 


of  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc  rather  than  to 
help  to  propagandize  their  unproven 
strengths  and  shabby  circus  tricks. 

Finally,  we  must  acknowledge  to  all 
the  world  our  determination  to  bring 
this  struggle  to  a  victorious  end  with 
dispatch  and  resolve. 

We  have  outlined,  in  its  barest  es- 
sentials, a  strategy  for  victory.  The 
administration  might  well  pay  heed  to 
our  words.  We  stand  at  a  crossroads 
which  on  one  side  leads  to  peace  and 
liberty  and  on  the  other  to  slavery  and 
death. 

This  administration  can  go  down 
through  all  the  ages  as  the  leadership 
which  destroyed  mankind's  greatest 
threat.  Or  it  can  be  despised  by  all  gen- 
erations to  come  as  the  leadership  which 
led  the  world  into  chain.*'.  The  choice 
is  here.  It  must  be  made.  God  willing, 
we  will  choose  to  win. 


Statement  of  Ho>.  John  L.  McMillan, 
Chaiman,  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colombia,  US.  House  of  Rq»re- 
tentatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or   SOX7TH   CAaOLIMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
regrettable  that  it  now  appears  that  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  will  ad- 
journ prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  revenue  bill.  The 
membership  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee has  been  very  diligent  in  under- 
taking to  complete  action  upon  this  bill 
in  order  to  provide  the  greatly  needed 
revenue  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  No 
fault  can  properly  be  placed  upon  our 
committee  or  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  failure  of  the  act  to 
pass. 

On  March  18,  1961,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  and  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  revenue  bill  which  increased  the 
District  sales  tax  by  1  cent.  This  bill 
was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  imtil 
August  26, 1961,  at  which  time  many  new 
taxes  and  other  provisions  were  added. 
Thereupon  conference  committees  were 
appointed  by  the  House  and  Senate  and 
after  conference  a  bill  was  agreed  upon 
in  which  the  House  conferees  agreed  to 
several  of  the  new  proposals  contained 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

When  the  conference  report  came  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  it  was 
rejected  l)ecause  of  the  Senate  provision 
seeiung  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
so-called  impacted  area  school  funds 
law  to  include  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Upon  a  roUcall  vote  the  House  rejected 
this  provision  and  the  conferees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  again  met  and  sub- 
mitted a  conference  report  which  left 
unchanged  the  previous  conference  re- 
port with  reference  to  extension  of  the 
impacted  area  school  funds  law  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.    Notwithstanding 


the  dUlgent  efforts  of  the  House  con- 
ferees to  sustain  the  second  conference 
report  It  was  again  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  upon  a  roUcall  vote. 

Again,  the  undersigned,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  requested  the  appointment 
of  conferees  in  the  hope  that  the  bill 
could  be  salvaged.  The  Speaker  ap- 
pointed conferees  and  those  conferees 
have  been  and  are  now  willing  to  meet 
with  Senate  conferees  with  the  view  of 
making  every  reasonable  effort  to  bring 
an  acceptable  revenue  bill  out  of  con- 
ference. 

When  officials  of  the  Senate  were  con- 
tacted, we  were  advised  that  some  Sen- 
ate conferees  had  departed  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  that  the  Senate 
would  not  be  willing  to  go  forward  with 
this  revenue  bill.  This  position  was 
being  taken,  we  were  advised  by  Senate 
officials,  because  of  the  strong  feeling 
for  the  Morse  amendment — impacted 
school  funds  application — to  the  Dis- 
trict revenue  bill  and  that  It  would  not 
be  deemed  suitable  to  hold  further  con- 
ference in  absence  of  the  conferees. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  failure  to  enact 
the  revenue  bill  deprives  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  approximately  $1  mUUon  per 
month  at  a  time  when  such  funds  are 
vitally  needed  to  balance  the  current 
District  budget  Had  the  Senate  acted 
upon  this  legislation  in  March  1961,  when 
it  was  sent  to  that  body  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  it  would  have  al- 
ready yielded  a  large  sum  of  money 
through  the  new  sales  tax  provisions. 
The  failure  of  the  Senate  to  participate 
in  further  conference  and  make  another 
effort  to  resolve  the  differences  between 
the  two  bodies  upon  the  one  issue  in  dis- 
pute can  have  no  effect  other  than  to 
deprive  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  millions  of  dollars  In 
revenue  during  the  coming  months  while 
the  Congress  Is  In  recess. 

The  unfortunate  result  experienced  In 
this  legislation  cannot  properly  be  at- 
tributed to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  to  the  membership  of  the  House. 
We  have  made  every  possible  effort  to  get 
agreeable  and  workable  revenue  legis- 
lation for  the  District. 


Old-Age  Swivors  and  Disability  Insnr- 
ance — Past  Major  Chanfes  m  Hie 
Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UURENCE  CURTIS 

OP   MABSACRTTSETTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  with  these  remarks  a 
summary  of  past  developments  of  the 
old-age  survivors  and  disability  insur- 
ance law  prepared  for  me  by  the  Legis- 
hitive  Reference  Service  of  the  library 
of  Congress  under  the  direction  of  I/Obs 
Helen  E.  Livingston  of  the  Education  and 
Public  Welfare  Division  ol  that  service. 
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This  summary  was  first  prepared  2 
years  ago  and  was  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  108,  part  7, 
page  8938. 

Miss  Livingston  has  now  brought  this 
summary  down  to  date,  including  the 
social  security  amendments  of  this  year, 
Public  Law  87-64.  My  insertion  reprints 
the  summary  previously  inserted  to 
which  has  been  added  the  new  mate- 
rial. 

Brixf  Description  of  the  Development  op 
THE  Olo-Age  Subvivohs  and  Disabiutt 
Insukance  Law 

The  social  security  system  provides  two 
kinds  of  assistance  for  the  aged,  dependent 
children,  and  the  severely  disabled  In  this 
country:  (1)  a  social  Insurance  plan,  com- 
monly known  as  social  security,  financed 
by  tax  contributions  by  workers  and  their 
employers  and  paying  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
these  contributions,  and  (2)  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  for  State  plans  for  persons  (includ- 
ing the  blind)  who  can  demonstrate  need 
as  defined  by  the  State.  This  memo  will  be 
limited  to  a  brief  description  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  insurance,  or  social  security 
plan. 

In  summary  It  could  be  said  that  three 
basic  features  of  the  social  Insurance  pro- 
gram have  remained  unchanged  since  the 
system  was  established  in  1935:  (1)  Bene- 
fits are  paid  as  a  matter  of  right  to  Insured 
persons,  without  a  need  test;  (2)  the  bene- 
fits are  related  to  earnings,  as  contrasted  with 
uniform  or  flat  benefits  to  everyone;  and  (3) 
the  system  Is  financed  entirely  by  equal 
payroll  contributions  for  employers  and  em- 
ployees (and  related  payments  by  the  self- 
employed)  as  contrasted  to  systems  financed 
from  the  general  revenues.  The  system  has 
always  been  on  a  self-supporting  contribu- 
tory basis  (a  requirement  of  the  law  since 
the  1950  amendments)  without  a  general 
subsidy  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  three  major  policy  changes  made  by 
the  Congress  since  1935  were:  (1)  The  shift 
of  emphasis  in  1939  from  the  private  insur- 
ance principle  based  on  Individual  equity  to 
a  family  program  through  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  dependents  and  survivors  rather 
than  exclxislvely  to  the  individual  worker; 
(2)  the  change  in  1960  from  a  plan  prima- 
rily for  workers  in  commerce  and  industry 
moving  toward  a  universal  plan  for  prac- 
tically all  individuals  and  families  in  the 
country  dependent  upon  earnings  of  any 
kind;  and  (3)  the  addition  of  a  new  pro- 
gram for  the  severely  disabled,  accomplished 
by  the  disability  freeze  (a  form  of  waiver  of 
premium)  in  1954,  and  by  authorizing  bene- 
fits for  disabled  persons  aged  50  and  over  In 
1956.  Attached  is  a  r^sum6  of  major  fea- 
tures of  the  Social  Security  (OASI)  Act 
showing  changes  made  by  the  Congress  since 
the  system  was  first  established  in  1935. 

MAJOR  riArURES  or  the  social  SECURTTT    (OASI) 
PLAN  showing  changes  MADE  BY  CONGRESS 

Social  Security  Act  of  1935  (Public  Law  271. 
74th  Cong.) 

Coverage:  Workers  under  age  65  In  com- 
merce Industry  (about  3  out  of  5  of  the 
labor  force). 

Type  of  benefit:  Old-age  benefits  to  the 
worker  when  he  retired  at  or  after  age  65 
together  with  cash-contribution  refunds  to 
survivors  when  the  wage  earner  died  and  to 
living  workers  aged  66  who  had  not  been  in 
covered  employment  long  enough  to  qualify 
tor  benefits. 

Benefit  amount:  Weighted  in  favor  of  the 
worker  with  short  service  or  low  wages  but 
Increased  for  those  who  had  contributed  for 
many  years. 

Contribution  rate:  1  percent  each  for  em- 
ployers and  employees  on  wages  up  to  $3,000 
a  year.  [The  original  tax  rate  was  scheduled 
to  Increase,  by  steps,  to  3  percent  each  by 


1949  but,  through  so-called  tax  freeze  legis- 
lation by  the  Congress  it  was  held  at  the 
1 -percent  rate  until  1950.) 

Retirement  test:  '  Benefits  canceled  by  any 
earnings  from  regulsur  employment. 

nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine  amend- 
ments (Public  Law  379,  76th  Cong.) 

Coverage:   Extend  to  workers  over  65. 

Type  of  benefit:  Extended  to  certain  de- 
pendents of  retired  workers  (aged  wives, 
children  under  18)  and  survivors  (widows 
and  children  under  18)  of  deceased  workers. 

Benefit  amount:  Revised  to  reduce  em- 
phasis on  length  of  contributions  but  still 
gave  credit  for  each  year  of  service. 
"Money  back"  guarantee  eliminated.  |In  ef- 
fect deemphasizlng  these  features  in  favor 
of  dependent  and  survivor — or  "famUy" — 
benefits.) 

Average  primary  benefit  at  the  end  of  1941 
(first  year  benefits  were  paid),  $22.60. 

Contribution  rate:  The  change  did  not 
ultimately  become  effective  because  of  the 
"tax  freeze"  noted  above. 

Retirement  test:  '  Allowed  earnings  of 
$14.99  per  month  from  covered  employment 
with  no  loss  of  benefit. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  amendments 
(Public  Law  734,  81st  Cong.) 

Coverage:  Considerably  extended  to  some 
10  million  Jobs,  chiefly  the  nonfarm  self- 
employed  (except  members  of  specified  pro- 
fessions ) ,  regulariy  employed  farm  and 
domestic  workers,  employees  of  nonprofit 
Institutions  (on  a  group  elective  basis),  and 
State  and  local  government  employees  not 
covered  by  a  retirement  system  (at  the 
option  of  the  employer). 

Type  of  benefit:  Extended  to  aged  depend- 
ent husbands  of  women  workers. 

Benefit  amount:  Roughly  doubled  through 
a  revised  benefit  formula  (still  weighted  in 
favor  of  low-income  workers),  with  a  re- 
lated increase  for  beneficiaries  already  re- 
tired. Repealed  provision  giving  credit  for 
each  year  of  service,  and  related  benefit  to 
more  recent  earnings. 

Average  primary  benefit  prior  to  amend- 
ments was  $43.86. 

Contribution  rate:  1'^  percent  each  for 
employers  and  employees  on  wage  up  to 
$3,600;  to  rise,  by  steps  to  3«4  percent  each 
In  1970  and  thereafter.* 

Retirement  test:  Allowed  earnings  of  $50 
or  less  per  month  with  no  reduction  In  bene- 
fits, but  benefit  deducted  for  each  month 
earnings  exceeded  this  amount. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  amendments 
(Public  Law  590,  82d  Cong.) 

Coverage:  No  change. 

Type  of  benefit :  No  change. 

Benefit  amount:  Increased  benefits  by 
about  15  percent  (around  $6).  Average 
benefit  in  1952:  $49.25. 

Contribution  rate:  No  change. 

Retirement  test:  Allowed  earnings  of  $76 
or  less  per  month  with  no  reduction  In 
benefits,  but  benefit  deducted  for  each 
month  earnings  exceeded  this  amount. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  amendments 
(Public  Law  761.  83d  Cong.) 

Coverage:  Extended  to  another  10  million 
workers  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Including 
self-employed  farmers,  more  domestic  and 
farm  workers.  State  and  local  government 
employees  under  retirement  systems  (at  the 
option  of  the  employer  and  the  election  of 
the  group  covered),  ministers,  and  all  self- 
employed  professional  groups  previously  ex- 
cluded except  lawyers,  dentists,  doctors,  and 
other  medical  groups.  (About  9  out  of  10 
workers  In  the  labor  force  now  covered.) 


'Also  known  as  "work  test"  or  "Income 
limitation." 

•The  rate  for  the  self-employed  U  1% 
times  the  employee  rate. 


Type  of  benefit:  The  "disability  freeze" 
provision — essentially  a  "waiver  of  premi- 
um" clause  was  adopted  to  maintain  both 
the  Insured  status  of  severely  disabled  work- 
ers at  any  age,  and  their  benefit  amount. 

Benefit  amounts:  Increased  by  about  15 
percent  by  a  change  in  the  benefit  formula. 
Average  old-age  benefit:  $59.14  at  end  of 
1954. 

Contribution  rates:  Increased  to  3  percent 
each  for  employers  and  employees  on  wages 
up  to  $4,200  to  Increase  to  a  maximum  of  4 
percent  in  1975  and  thereafter. 

Retirement  test:  Allowed  earnings  of 
$1,200  a  year,  with  one  benefit  deducted  for 
each  $80  or  fraction  thereof  above  this 
amount,  except  that  no  earnings  could  be 
deducted  for  any  month  In  which  earnings 
were  $80  or  less. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  amendments 
(Public  Law  880.  84th  Cong.) 

Coverage:  Self-employed  lawyers,  dentists, 
and  all  medical  groups  (except  physicians) 
and  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

Type  of  benefit:  Provided  benefits  for 
severely  disabled  persons  aged  50  and  over; 
age  for  women  lowered  to  62  paying  full 
benefits  for  widows  at  that  age  but  actu- 
arially reduced  benefits  for  widows  and 
women  workers  unless  they  delay  retirement 
to  age  65. 

Benefit  amounts:  No  change. 

Contribution  rate:  Increased  to  2*4  per- 
cent each  for  employers  and  employees  (the 
additional  one-fourth  percent  to  finance  the 
disability  benefits  plan  through  a  separate 
trust  fund)  to  Increase  to  a  maximum  of  4'/4 
percent  in  1975  and  thereafter. 

Retirement  test:  No  change. 

Nineteen    hundred    and   fifty-eight    amend- 
ments (Public  Law  85-840) 

Coverage:  Minor  extensions. 

Type  of  benefit:  Provided  benefits  for  the 
dependents  of  severely  disabled  persons  aged 
50  to  64,  inclusive. 

Benefit  amounts:  Increased  by  7  percent. 
Average  old-age  benefit:  $66.04  In  late  1958. 

Contribution  rate:  Increased  to  2^4  percent 
each  for  employer  and  employees  on  wages 
up  to  $4,800  to  Increase,  by  steps,  to  4^ 
percent  In  1969  and  thereafter. 

Retirement  test:  No  change  except  that 
no  earnings  can  be  deducted  for  any  month 
in  which  earnings  were  $100  (formerly  $80) 
or  less. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  amendments 
(Public  Law  86-778) 

Coverage:  Minor  extensions. 

Type  of  benefit:  Provided  benefiU  for 
severely  disabled  persons  regardless  of  age. 

Benefit  amounts ;  No  change. 

Fully  Insured  status:  Coverage  for  one- 
third  of  quarters  after  1980  (or  after  age  21) 
and  up  to  disability  or  age  of  retirement  (or 
death  if  earlier ) . 

Contribution  rate:  No  change. 

Retirement  test:  Provided  that,  for  earn- 
ings between  $1,200  and  $1,500 — $1  in  bene- 
fits would  be  deducted  for  each  $2  of  earn- 
ings and,  above  $1,500  the  deduction  would 
be  on  a  $1  for  $1  basis. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  amend- 
ments (Public  Law  87-64) 

Coverage :  Minor  extensions. 

Type  of  benefits:  No  change. 

Benefit  amounts:  Minimum  benefit  In- 
creased from  $33  to  $40,  and  widows'  benefit 
increased  from  76  percent  of  husbands'  pri- 
mary benefit  to  82.5  percent  of  this  amount. 
Also  eligibility  age  for  men  lowered  from 
66  to  62  paying  actuarially  reduced  benefits. 
(The  reduction  rate  for  men  workers  is  the 
same  as  that  for  women  workers.) 

Fully  insured  status:  Coverage  for  one- 
fourth  of  quarters  after  1960  (or  after  age' 
21)  and  up  to  disability  or  age  of  retire- 
ment (or  death  if  earlier) . 
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Contribution  rate:  Increased  to  3^  per- 
cent each  for  enxployer  and  employee  on 
wages  up  to  $4,800  to  Increase,  by  steps,  to 
4^  percent  In  1968  and  thereafter. 

Retirement  test:  ChsJiged  the  $1  benefit 
deduction  for  each  $3  of  earnings  range  to 
$1,200  to  $1,700  -With  $1  for  $1  reduction 
thereafter. 

The  following  table  reflects  the  increase 
In  the  average  monthly  old-age  benefit  m 
payment  status : 


End  of  year 


1940 u $22.  80 

1941 U 22.  70 


23.42 
23.73 
24.19 
24.66 
34.90 
26.36 
36.00 
43.86 
42.14 
49.35 
61.10 
69.  14 
61.90 
63.09 
64.58 
66.35 
72.78 
74.04 


urmm ^ 

1943 

■*"""'•""■"••"*"•""  —  • 

1944 

1945.. 

1 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949. 

1950 

1961 



1952 

1953 



1964. 

1966 

1966 

1967 

1968 

■  *«*»—•*•*»*«.*.  —  _ 

1959. 

1900 



Fnt  MtMouruB  T*  Head  AmericsB 
.UfioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF   MISSOT7RI 

IN  THK  HOUai  OF  RBPRS8XNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
highest  honor  which  the  American  Le- 
gion can  bestow  was  recently  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Oiarles  L.  Bacon,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the 
office  of  National  Commander  at  the 
convention  recently  adjourned  In  the 
city  of  Denver.  Colo.  While  there  Is  a 
personal  honor  for  Commander  Bacon, 
It  Is  also  a  great  honor  for  the  State  of 
Missouri  because  he  is  the  first  and  only 
Missourlan  ever  to  become  National 
Commander  of  the  giant  veterans  organ- 
ization of  2,800.000  members. 

Commander  Bacon's  elevation  to  tills 
high  office  climaxed  an  arduous  and 
carefully  planned  three-year  campaign 
by  his  fellow  Legionnaires  from  Mis- 
souri. So  convincingly  did  he  become 
the  choice  that  four  other  candidates 
withdrew  from  consideration  and  were 
not  even  nominated. 

Fellow-Mlssourians  will  further  hon- 
or Mr.  Bacon  at  a  program  designated 
as  a  nation  homecoming  celebration  In 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Novwnber  10-12. 
This  will  be  a  part  of  a  large  and  sig- 
nifleant  observance  for  the  rededicatlon 
of  the  world  famous  Liberty  Memorial 
as  a  monument  to  International  Un- 
derstanding. This  famous  memorial  was 
erected  shortly  alter  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  I. 

It  has  been  our  pleasure  to  know 
Charley  Bacon  as  a  successful  lawyer  In 
Kansas  City.    He  is  a  graduate  of  Mis- 


souri Valley  CoDe«e.  and  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  collei  e  board  of  trustees. 
He  obtained  his  law  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  MisBOUri. 

More  particularly,  It  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  wwk  very  closely  with  Com- 
mander Bacon  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

We  predict  a  banner  year  for  the 
American  Legion  under  his  leadership. 
In  his  acceptance  speech,  he  said: 

I  know  that  it  Is  your  conviction  as  It  Is 
mine,  that  the  mcwre  successful  we  make  all 
the  programs  of  the  American  Legion  today, 
the  stronger  and  better  will  be  the  America 
of  tomorrow. 

Congratulations  to  you,  Charley  Ba- 
coa  Congratulations  to  your  fellow  Le- 
gionnaires for  their  wise  selection  of  a 
leader.    All  Missouri  is  proud  of  you. 


Lesjra  the  Ukrainian 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, September  24,  a  full-length  bronze 
Statue  of  Lesya  Ukrainka,  Ukrainia's 
most  famous  poetess,  was  unveiled  and 
dedicated  in  ceremonies  held  in  the 
Ukrainian  Cultural  Gardens  in  Rocke- 
feller Park,  Cleveland.  Under  leave 
previously  granted,  I  include  the  mes- 
sage I  prepared  for  this  occasion: 
LxsTA  THE  Ukrainian 

Larysa  Kosacheva,  known  to  the  literary 
world  as  Lesya  Ukrainka,  is  a  symbol  at  the 
rich  Ukrainian  culture,  a  mirror  of  the  suf- 
ferings borne  by  the  Ukrainian  people  and 
a  good  omen  for  the  future  of  the  Ukrainian 
nation. 

Like  the  great  Sbevcbenko  and  Pranko,  to 
whom  her  lifetime  work  Is  bound  by  the, 
gift  of  genius  and  the  power  of  expression, 
she  was  born  Into  an  age  of  ruthless  censor- 
ship imposed  by  the  imperial  Russians. 
Her  life,  much  like  that  of  Shevchenko,  was 
marked  with  great  suffering  and  human 
tragedy.  Stricken  with  tuberculosis  at  an 
early  age,  she  became  bedridden  for  long 
periods  of  time  and  confined  to  a  world  of 
books  and  great  Ideas.  Through  her  tal- 
ented mother,  Olha.  she  came  to  know  the 
Uteratures  of  the  world  and  through  them 
grew  up  In  an  atmosphere  that  reflected  the 
thinking  and  literary  movements  of  con- 
temporary Europe. 

The  era  of  Lesya  Ukrainka  was  marked  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Russian  czars  to  stamp  out 
Ukrainian  consciousness  of  being  a  separate 
and  distinct  people  from  the  Muscovites. 
In  1863  Count  Valuyev,  a  Russian  political 
minister.  Issued  this  infamous  dlcttmi 
which  was  strictly  enforced,  "There  never 
was.  Is  not  now,  and  never  will  be  a  Ukrain- 
ian language."  This  prohibition  was  fol- 
lowed up  in  1876  by  an  imperial  ukase  which 
prohibited  the  printing  ot  books  or  the 
Importation  ot  books  In  the  Ukrainian  lan- 
guage, while  making  compulsory  use  af  the 
term  "Little  Russian"  when  mnictng  refer- 
ence to  Ukraine.  Much  of  the  Ukrainian 
gentry  and  educated  class  accepted  this 
process  of  Russlficatlon  and  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  absorbed  Into  the  Rxisslan 
manner  of  thinking. 


During  this  period  oX  great  trial  for 
Ukraine,  it  was  the  women  of  the  villages  in 
that  country  who  saved  the  nation  from 
complete  demise.  While  it  had  become  pop- 
ular among  the  gentry  to  accept  Russlfica- 
tlon, the  Ukrainian  women  on  the  whole 
rejected  It  as  distinctly  luifashlonable  and 
Indeed  degrading.  It  was  the  stern  stand 
on  this  question  taken  by  Ukrainian  wom- 
en, particularly  at  the  village  level,  that 
kept  the  spirit  of  the  nation  alive.  The 
writings  of  Lesya  "the  Ukrainian"  reflect 
this  brave  spirit  of  Ukrainian  women.  To 
me,  one  poem  among  her  many  stands  out 
as  expressive  of  that  Indomitable  spirit 
which  has  held  the  Ukrainian  nation  to- 
gether during  Its  long  period  of  trials  and 
sviflerlng  at  the  hands  of  Imperial  despots. 
That  poem  Is  Vain  Tears,  which  merits  spe- 
cial attention  on  this  occasion: 

VAIN    TEARS 

Laments  and  groans  are  all  around. 

Irresolute,  faint  challenges. 
Complaints  against  vUe  destiny. 

And  foreheads  bowed  in  bitterness. 
And  all  the  time  we  stiU  bewail 

Our  Ukraine's  ancient  misery; 
With  tears  we  wait  the  coming  day 

For  chains  to  teeak  and  set  us  free. 
Such  tears  the  more  inflame  our  wounds, 

Delay  their  healing,  make  them  ache. 
Our  chains  might  rust  from  falling  tears. 

But  of  themselves  they'll  never  break. 
What  use  are  such  despondent  moods? 

For  turning  backwards  'tis  too  late. 
Much  rather  let  us  set  to  work 

And  strive  a  future  to  create. 

I  commend  the  Ukrainian  Women's  League, 
Cleveland  chapter,  for  the  Initiative  that 
they  have  taken  to  make  possible  a  statne 
of  Lesya  Ukrainka  In  the  Ukrainian  Cultural 
Gardens  of  Cleveland.  In  honoring  ttils  Im- 
mortal poetess,  you  pay  tribute  to  the  com'- 
age  and  indomitable  spirit  of  Ukrainian 
women  of  all  ages. 


Ra$$Ua  Colonialism,  die  UJN^  and  Hmmc 
Resolntion  211 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PEKireTLTANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVZS 

Tuesday,  September  26,  19S1 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
addressed  this  body  on  the  subject  of 
"Hammarskjold,  the  Russian  Troika,  and 
ttie  Necessity  of  a  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations" — Congres- 
sional Record,  September  21, 1961.  pages 
20573-20576.  My  chief  theme  was  the 
central  issue  of  colonialism  in  U.N.  As- 
sembly debate  and  the  urgency  for  us  to 
pinpoint  this  on  the  only  real  remaining 
imperialist  and  colonial  jwwer  on  earth, 
namely  Russia,  operating  both  within 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  beyond  this  legalistic 
facade. 

It  was  most  gratifjring  to  witness  the 
President  emphasizing  this  very  point  in 
his  address  to  the  UJi.  Assembly.  His 
remarks  underscore  further  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations.  Relevant  to  the  Issue 
of  colonialism.  I  request  that  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  President  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  that  the  con- 
gratulatory telegram  sent  by  Dr.  Lev 
E.   Dobriansky,   chairman  of  both  the 
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Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica  and   the  National   Captive  Nations 
Committee,  be  printed  in  the  Record  : 
Favors  UJ^.  Debate  on  Colonialism 

My  country  favors  a  world  of  free  and 
equal  states.  We  agree  with  those  who  say 
that  colonialism  is  a  key  Issue  in  this  Assem- 
bly. But  let  the  full  facts  of  that  issue  be 
discussed  in  full. 

On  the  one  band  is  the  fact  that,  since  the 
close  of  World  War  II,  a  worldwide  declara- 
tion of  Independence  has  transformed  nearly 
1  billion  people  and  9  million  square  miles 
into  42  free  and  Independent  states.  Less 
than  2  percent  of  the  world's  population  now 
lives  in  "dependent"  territories. 

I  do  not  ignore  the  remaining  problems  of 
traditional  colonialism  which  still  confront 
this  body.  Those  problems  will  be  solved, 
with  patience,  good  will,  and  determination. 
Within  the  limits  of  oxir  responsibility  in 
such  matters,  my  country  intends  to  be  a 
participant,  not  merely  an  observer,  in  the 
peaceful,  expeditious  movement  of  nations 
from  the  status  of  colonies  to  the  partner- 
ship of  equals.  That  continuing  tide  of  self- 
determination  has  oxir  sympathy  and  our 
support. 

But  colonialism  in  its  harshest  forms  is 
not  only  the  exploitation  of  new  nations  by 
old.  of  dark  sins  by  light — or  the  subjugation 
of  the  poor  by  the  rich.  My  nation  was  once 
a  colony— and  we  know  what  colonialism 
means;  exploitation  and  subjugation  of  the 
weak  by  the  powerful,  of  the  many  by  the 
few,  of  the  governed  who  have  given  no  con- 
sent to  be  governed,  whatever  their  conti- 
nent, class,  or  color. 

And  that  is  why  there  li  no  Ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  tide  of  self-determination  has 
not  yet  reached  the  Communist  empire  where 
a  popvUation  far  larger  than  that  officially 
termed  "dependent"  lives  under  government 
installed  by  foreign  troops  instead  of  free 
institutions — under  a  system  which  knows 
only  one  party  and  one  belief— which  sup- 
presses free  debate,  free  elections,  free  news- 
papers, books  and  trade  unions — and  which 
builds  a  wall  to  keep  truth  a  stranger  and  its 
own  citizens  prisoners.  Let  xis  debate  colo- 
nialism in  fvill— and  apply  the  principle  of 
free  choice  and  the  practice  of  free  plebi- 
scites in  every  part  of  the  globe. 


The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Your  remarkable  and 
forward-looking  address  to  the  U.N.  Assem- 
bly earns  the  admiration  and  appreciation 
of  every  American.  We  heartily  endorse  the 
forthright  challenges  you  offered  to  that 
body  in  a  spirit  of  humanism  and  reason 
Your  challenge  to  discuss  in  full  the  subject 
of  colonialism  throughout  the  Communist 
empire,  meaning  within  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
self, has  our  strongest  support.  On  this  we 
look  forward  to  a  full  and  courageous  dis- 
closure of  all  the  facts. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Lev    E.    DOBRIANSKT. 


The  Mishawaka  Times 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.     Mr.   Speaker,  for 
the  first  time,  beginning  on  September 


5,  1961.  the  citizens  of  Mishawaka,  Ind., 
have  their  own  daily  newspaper. 

In  this  era  when  the  rising  costs  of 
production  discourage  the  creation  of 
new  daily  newspapers,  the  birth  of  the 
Mishawaka  Times  is  an  encouraging 
sign. 

Although  Mishawaka  was  first  incor- 
porated as  a  city  in  1869,  the  city  has 
never  had  a  daily  newspaper.  Following 
2  years  of  research,  Publishers  John  Dille 
and  John  A.  Scott,  of  Elkhart.  Ind..  were 
convinced  that  Mishawaka,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  34,000,  could  support  a  daily 
paper.  The  managing  editor  of  the 
Times  is  James  P.  McNeile. 

I  am  pleased  to  salute  the  Mishawaka 
Times  and  to  wish  it  well  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth  and  service  tc  the  Mishawaka 
community. 

At  this  jx)int  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  text  of  President  Kennedys  telegram 
to  Mayor  Joseph  Canfield  of  Mishawaka 
concerning  the  new  paper : 

Hon.  Joseph  CANriELo. 

Office  o/  the  Mayor. 

City  Hall,  Mishawaka.  Ind.: 

Congressman  Braoemas  has  told  me  that 
your  city  will  have  a  daily  newspaper  for  the 
first  time  in  33  years.  I  know  that  this  must 
be  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
Mishawaka  and  to  you  personally  as  their 
chief  executive  of  the  city. 

A  daily  newspaper  can  be  a  dynamic  fac- 
tor in  a  city's  progress  and  prosperity.  More- 
over, a  free  press  can  contribute  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  individual  community  Just  as  it 
can  educate  the  entire  Nation. 

I  wish  the  Mishawaka  Times  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Mishawaka  every  success  in  this  en- 
deavOT. 

John  P.  Kennedt. 


The  Iowa  Plan  for  Growth  and  ?rogrt»» 
in  Higher  Education :  A  Solution  to  the 
Needs  of  Higher  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  received  a  report  from 
my  research  team  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  which  showed  that  27  percent 
of  those  parents  who  wanted  to  send 
their  children  to  college  cannot  afford  to 
do  so. 

Further,  the  report  indicated  that  col- 
lege and  university  enrollment  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  5  percent  per 
year.  Thus,  if  present  trends  continue, 
by  1970.  50  percent  of  all  Americans  be- 
tween 18  and  24  years  of  age  will  be  en- 
rolled in  colleges  and  universities. 

These  figures  are  disturbing.  The  Na- 
tion may  lose  the  potential  contribution 
of  many  capable  young  people  because 
the  cost  of  a  higher  education  is  becom- 
ing prohibitive.  With  the  increasing  en- 
rollment, the  facilities  and  faculties  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  will  be  very 
heavily  taxed.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
turn  away  many,  many  capable  students. 


This  situation  is  one  which  must  not 
be  allowed  to  materialize.  This  Nation, 
at  this  juncture  in  its  history,  must  train 
and  develop  every  young  person  who  has 
ability  and  capability.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  a  single  individual. 

In  releasing  this  report  to  the  press. 
I  very  briefly  outlined  a  plan  which,  I 
believe,  would  do  much  toward  meeting 
and  solving  this  problem. 

My  education  proposal,  which  I  have 
chosen  to  call  the  Iowa  plan  for  growth 
and  progress  in  higher  education — be- 
cause it  is  very  largely  the  product  of 
work  done  by  my  research  team  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa — consists  of  two 
phases : 

Phase  I  would  grant  either  a  tax  credit 
or  a  tax  deduction  to  the  parents  of  col- 
lege students  or  to  the  student,  depend- 
ing on  who  incurred  the  expenses.  I 
have  introduced  three  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  accomplish  this. 

Phase  II  contains  some  novel,  inter- 
esting and.  I  believe,  practical  proposals 
which  would  greatly  encourage  parents 
to  provide  for  their  child's  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  assist 
parents  in  making  advance  financial 
preparation  for  a  college  or  university 
education.  At  the  same  time,  there 
would  be  created  a  vastly  expanded  and. 
I  believe,  adequate  loan  fund  from  which 
colleges  and  universities  could  Iwrrow  in 
order  to  expand  their  faculties,  facilities, 
and  programs  providing  they  could  prove 
the  need  and  their  abihty  to  repay. 

One  of  the  proposals  which  we  are  now 
studying  includes  granting  to  the  par- 
ents or  guardian  a  $50  tax  credit  each 
year  for  each  child  up  to  age  18  or  en- 
trance into  college — whichever  Is  first — 
providing  that  an  investment  certificate 
was  purchased  at  a  private  financial  in- 
stitution or  from  the  Government. 
These  certificates,  which  would  be  ne- 
gotiable only  at  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  would  create  a  loan  fund  upon 
which  colleges  and  universities  could 
borrow.  When  the  child  enters  college 
his  account  at  that  institution  would  be 
credited  in  the  amount — maximum  $900 
plus  interest — of  certificates  purchased 
to  age  18.  The  amount  credited  would 
be  disbursed  in  four  annual  payments. 
In  case  the  child  did  not  attend  college 
the  account  established  for  him  would 
revert  to  the  Treasury. 

Another  proposal  to  which  we  are  giv- 
ing some  thought  is  one  that  would  com- 
bine a  tax  credit  and  a  tax  deduction. 
The  plan  would  work  in  the  following 
manner : 

First.  A  parent  or  guardian  would  re- 
ceive a  tax  credit  of  $50  per  year  per 
child  up  to  age  18  or  entrance  into  col- 
lege—whichever was  first— if  a  $50  in- 
vestment certificate  was  purchased. 

Second.  A  parent  or  guardian  would 
receive  a  $100  tax  deduction  if  an  addi- 
tional investment  certificate,  in  the 
amount  of  $100.  was  purchased.  This 
would  amount  to  a  tax  savings  of  alwut 
$20. 

It  is  my  hope  that  early  in  the  next 
session  I  can  introduce  legislation  to  set 
up  phase  II. 
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The  public  and  editorial  response  to 
these  proposals  has  been  very  favorable. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  this  plan 
which  I  want  to  make  very  clear. 

This  plan  would  encourage  the  general 
as  well  as  the  specialized  education. 
While  we  need  engineers,  scientists, 
mathematicians,  and  foreign  language 
specialists,  we  must  not  ever  slight  the 
humanities. 

Under  this  plan  there  would  be  no 
strings  attached  as  to  the  use  of  the 
certificates  at  the  time  they  were  nego- 
tiated except  that  the  student  must  meet 
and  maintain  the  academic  standards  of 
the  institution  in  which  he  was  enrolled. 

Investment  certificates  would  be  pur- 
chased from  private  financial  institu- 
tions—such as  banks,  savings  and  loan 

institutions  and  insurance  companies 

and  perhaps  as  Iwnds  from  the  Treas- 
ury. 

This  plan  would  provide  a  much  need- 
ed fund  upon  which  institutions  of  higher 
learning  could  borrow  in  order  to  ex- 
pand their  physical  facilities  providing 
only  that  they  could  show  need  and  the 
ability  to  repay. 

This  fall.  I  plan  to  hold  a  series  of 
conferences  with  business  leaders,  fin- 
anciers, and  educators  regarding  these 
proposals  in  order  to  work  out  the  details 
thereof  and  in  order  to  solve  several 
problems.  Preliminary  conversations 
indicate  that  theae  consultations  will  be 
helpful  and  that  In   this  way   we  can 


work  out  the  remaining  problems.  It 
appears  now  that  there  are  no  problems 
regarding  this  plan  which  are  insolu- 
ble. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  plan,  such  as  the 
Iowa  plan  for  growth  and  progress  in 
higher  education,  can  and  will  meet  the 
problems  of  higher  education  which  are 
confronting  us.  It  will  meet  them  with- 
out instituting  Federal  control.  It  will 
meet  them  without  introducing  the  reli- 
gious question.  It  will  meet  them  by 
granting  some  financial  assistance  to 
parents  and  by  encouraging  parents  to 
make  advance  financial  preparation  for 
their  children's  higher  education. 

I  plan  to  expend  considerable  effort  on 
these  proposals  because  I  think  that  they 
are  correct  and  because  they  are  needed. 
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No. 
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B 
10 
II 
12 

13 

14 

IS 
16 

17 

18 

10 


20 
21 

22 

23 
24 

25 
36 

27 

28 
2U 
30 
31 


Jan.  3 
Jan.  SI 

Jan.  il 
Mar.  I 


Mar.  I 

Mar.  I 

Mar.  7 

Mar.  8 

Mar.  8 

Mar.  i) 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks. I  include  a  report  to  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin  on  my  voting  and  attendance 
record  for  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress. 

The  report  includes  all  roUcall  votes 
and  all  quorum  calls.  Its  purpose  is  to 
collect  in  one  place  and  in  concise  form 
information  which  is  scattered  through 
some  20,000  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  descriptions  of  the  bills  and  the 
amendments  or  motions  in  the  report  are 
for  purposes  of  identification  only  no 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  legisla- 
tion completely  or  to  elaborate  upon  the 
issues  involved.  This  word  of  caution 
is  advisable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
descriptions  used  are,  for  the  most  part 
taken  from  the  official  titles  of  the  bills! 
which,  unfortunately,  do  not  always  re- 
flect the  nature  or  true  purpose  of  the 
legislaUon.  Upon  request,  I  wiU  be 
pleased  to  furnish  more  complete  in- 
formation concerning  any  particular  bill 
as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  issues  in- 
volved and  the  reasons  for  my  vote. 

The  furnishing  of  this  report  con- 
tinues a  service  I  began  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  80th  Congress.  This  is  the  15th 
report  of  myjppting  and  attendance 
record.  Th||)rT5  reports  show  how  I 
voted  on  1,921  questions  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Based  on  quorum  calls 
and  the  record  votes,  they  also  show  an 
attendance  record  of  94  percent. 


y\ 


87th  Cong.,  1st  seas. 


.Mca.«ure,  rjuestion,  and  result 


Qoonilncall 

ElMlon  of  Hpeaker.     (Kayhurn  25R,  iiailM-k  170) 

c«^Ji;S"fe5K?n<U^TlThDlM 
quo[um'"Mll*'"  '"  "^''^  '"""■'°"»  Quwtlon  (to  invent  debate).    (Adopted  252  to  186.) 

H.  R(K  127.  enlaminn  the  Kiiieii'CommitVii  from  12  to TrraembeM- ...'....'.. 

on  ant«tn(!  to  re<nlulk>n.    (Adopted  217  to  212  ) 
uoriiai  oUl  


Note 


S' 


^^%^^^l^^^ 


II.  K(t< 


Mar.    9 

Mar.  0 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  IS 

Mar.  21 
Mar.  21 

Mar.  31 


Mar.  22 
Mar.  23 

Mar.  23 

Mar.  33 

Mar.  21 

Mar.  23 

Mar.  24 

Mar.  24 

Mar.  34 

Mar.  24 
Mar.  28 
Mar.  30 


(Adopted  33tt  to  62.) 


rt<i«.  Ifi7.  aulliori7i.iR  funds  for  tl^  Committee"  on  Un/Ameri^ArtVv'itiMfwYw^^^^^ 
D       "^"1'"""  "f  resolution.     (Adopted  412  to  6  )  ^cinuies  lor  iwji. 

II.RHw*.  niakinu  wipplementnl  :)p|iropriatioii.<i  for  fiscal  1961- 

QuorliV«U    .'"^"'  P"*'''**'"*  *"  ''d'l'ttonal  *2».»B0,000  for  aid  to  schools  in  impacUKl  areas. 

Quorum  call . .   ..     - 

Quorum  call ".-i!"I!^II""" - '.'.'.. 

II.  K  4410.  providing  for  a  .oppcial  proimimfOTlreid  gralnVfw  


price-support  price.    ( Rejected  196  to  21 1) . 


0«  pa.<tmirc. 
Quonini  rull. .. 

QuorutB  caW "'" '."[.'. 

ItR_^«l()  providing  for  8  »i>eciaiprij»nimfo^fcid  I."".'.""" 

Son  adoption  of  conference  report.    (Adopted  231  to  185  ) 
uorure  oul    -.   
.R..MW.  anien<llii«  and  extending  the  Siiirar  Act  to' T>«^" 3^^^           '-—-'- 

n  R  1i!l;"""'.'K'"  ^"'^"''  \^^  in''  pass  biU.    (Pass*.l  284  to'  129.)' 

On  u.lo|.iion  of  conference  reiwt.    (Adopted  363  to  31.)....^!^.  ....  _....■ 

U.RMK).  authoriiinR  lertalnronstrucVton  at  military  Yii^^^^^^ 

111.,  toNi 
On  passage 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  cull 

Quorum  call ','. 

at  iutwsf  ate  operations  t««t.    Udtopte?2?6  to  !»8  )  ^      *   "  '"  ^^  *"**  extending  coverage  to  additional  workers  ohbisis 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejectod  196  to  234  ) 

OnpasR-tge.    (I'ltsaed  341  to  78.). 

Quorum  call - 

Quorum  call II"IIII"I""*""""""""*"""*"" — — . .. „ „ 


I.  auuioriimR  lertain  construction  at  military  installations- .- 

rSll.'tt.'"'(AdSS*Wto  r4M'°''  '•"thorl.lng  ».812,000  for  tnuaferring  Food  and  Container  Institute  from  Chicago, 
kssage.    (Passed  412  toO.K 


Present. 
Halleck. 


Nay. 
Pr^ent. 

N'ay. 
Preecnf. 


Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 
PrMent. 
Preeent. 
Present. 


Yea. 
Nay. 
Present. 
Absent. 

Nay. 
Present. 

Yea. 


Yea. 
Present. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 

Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Present. 
Present. 


f 
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RoU- 

Date 

caU 

1961 

No. 

32 

Mar 

29 

33 

Mar 

29 

34 

Apr. 

11 

K 

Apr. 

13 

36 

Apr. 

18 

37 

Apr. 

19 

38 

Apr. 

19 

39 

Apr. 

20 

40 

Apr. 

ao 

41 

Apr. 

25 

42 

Apr. 

2S 

43 

Apr. 

26 

44 

4fi 

Apr. 
May 

26 
3 

47  May  S 


49 
fO 
Bl 
fi2 


68 

M 
U 
M 

67 

68 
60 
«0 


61 

62 
63 

«4 


66 

66 

67 
68 
69 

70 
71 
72 
73 

74 

75 
76 

77 


78 
79 
80 
81 

82 

83 
84 

85 

86 
87 

88 


90 
91 
92 
93 
94 

96 

96 
97 
88 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 


48     May    3 

""  May  4 
May  9 
May  10 
May  11 


May  U 

May  11 
May  11 
May  15 

May  16 

May  16 

May  16 
May  17 


May  17 

May  17 

May  24 

May  24 


May  25 

June    1 

Jooe  1 
Jane  6 
June     6 


June 
Jane 
June 
June 


Jane    8 

Jane  8 
June  8 
June  12 


June  12 
Jane  13 
June  14 
June  15 

June  15 

June  IS 
Jane  19 

June  19 


June  10 

June  20 

June 

20 

June 

20 

June 

21 

June 

21 

June 

21 

June 

21 

June 

22 

June  22 

June  22 

June  26 

June  26 

June  26 

June  27 

June 

27 

June 

27 

June 

28 

Measure,  question,  and  result 


S.  1,  anthoriiiriR  $394,000,000  In  Federal  loans  and  prants  for  redevelopment  ofeconomlrallv  donressed 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  aubeUtute  bill  H.R.  6043.  (Reiected  126  to  »i  t 

On  passage.    (Faaed  251  to  167.) j^^^  i*o  w  *»i.; 

Quorum  call _         "*    " 

Quorum  call ^"""1 

Quorum  call UIIIllllIII  HI  

Quorum  call. 1.1'... I  **      ""  "~      — — .~._._ ... 

S.  912,  providing  70  additional  circuit  Mddistrirtta'dgeshlpr  ' 

On  ptt.ssage.    (Passed  336  to  76.) 

Quorum  call _ ___  * 

H.R;6027,  liberalizint;  certain  social  security  benentaMdlnCTfasing  social  «airity  tax" 

On  passage.    (Passed  400  to  14.) »j  i". 

Ouorum  call.. " - 

6S''*JIiSge'°(p£S^SotoMt''"**'"^''^ 
Quorum  call...' "."""I""!""!"™!" 

S.  1,  authorizing  $394,000,004)  in  Federal  loanVand'gi-Mtrtor  redeveiopino^^^^^ 

SOn  adoption  of  conference  report.     (Adopted  223  to  ISO  )                                                     urpiTsseu 
uorum  call '     ' 
.R^t(3.\  increasing  Federal  minimum  wJgrimdrxtendYne"co\"crage"on'doiri^^^^^^                   

On  adoption  of  conference  report,     (.\dopted  230  to  196  ) 

to»Moo,Soo!S^°*  "^"^  ^"'^"^  ^^^ '"'  *""''''  ^*"™'  ^^^k't^ra  wVoob:66(5tV$i»,'^(J(JnVobb  Md  iii^ 

^.™"Tii?  '^"TiLh'^.lP'^"'V°"f  ^  '*^"<*  '°,"".*'  ''iSl'"  '0 17.\000,000  and  overall  limit  to  $750,000,000  and  to  require  States  alter 
OnpaLiS^CPassSsWtollO)  "**"  WO-OWOW    "Mmually.    (Rejected    165    to    256.)       """«' f«»"''« '>"««•  »'l« 

Quorum  call — — ~~™IIlII™II"immiII " *"" — — — — .._ ..... 

H.R.  2010,  extendbiK  Mexiran  farm  labw  program  for"2  Veare:"    "*""*       *— •       —  —----—•—«————„_...„„.. 

OnpHsace.    (Pa«ed 231  to  157) 

A?***]?'***"'*^  annual  salary  oeillng  for  Council  "of  Eamomli'Ad\iimtin^^'i^m'LuW(imi:,^iVmi'iiii 

^  !!i^^'°r?*.^i^ "'.l^'v^"'^''""^ '" '***"«■  "^^y  «'"^«  ^ $7oo,ooonK?l«I^"i Tm  toiQe^rT^:. 

Quorum  call «„... ,. .,. IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII " ' ' 

"e^en^f  Sf f'^'^^*  ""^  **^°°^ 

On  motion  to  suspend  rales  and  pass  resolution.    (Passed  404  to  2  ) 
H.R  4614,  establishing  a  U.S.  Travel  Service  In  Department  of  Commerce-  

On  passage.    (Passed  305  to  104.) 

Quorum  call " —.—.... 

8.  ISM.  authorizing  addiUonal  constroVtlOT' of  alniaft,"m"iil"^^  

On  passage.    (Passed  402  too.) u»«u  i««. 

^eipre^inXr""*^  provision  Intended  to  prevent  railroads  from  chilP^nghigter  ™"u."tec.»r^toi-„on:fl^^^^^^ 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  add  amendment  requiring  the  ICC  to  niihlLih  the  diiTen>nrw  in  »>..  r^iA  ««  tK^  —n       i 
Quorur^'  ^^1.^°''.^®'*  ^'^  "^'^"^  ^'^'^^  *^'''^*'  '"'  "'^^^'^  slm.larVeighl  ^mm'^J.litU.s.' VKdTe'lL  m^  ^'^  ^  '^  """••*• 

"■"©^'^^^^^'"'(pK'S^'lon.l''^^^  

Quorum  call —11111^1111111 ' 

Quonjm  call lyil"""""'"]  — — —  ....„ _ ........ .._.... 

U.K.  7444,  making  appropriations  for  Hepartment  of  Agriculture  for  ib«l  1962' " 

oS  p^2^"*U^'e^  to'eS'.""."!":"?".'"'.!.^.!?!'"'"^'  conservation  program  to  $150,000,000.    (Rejected  184  to  196.) 

Qnoruni  call."'"""!!"""""""""""""""""'" - ~. — 

H.R  744«,  providing  1-year  eftenslon  of  existing  'coraoratenwmi-ui'^ird  "o7"oer^^^ 

:  oil  S°^      ('P^^^'K'.'™-"^^^^^  "^  adcTlanguage  repealing  the  10-percent  trans,K,rUuSn  U..    (Rejected  189  f  196.) 

Qforuni  call ..  "  '"-' " - 

Su^fles'M^lS'rite):'"*'''^**''''''''''"^ 
On  motion  to  recommit.     (Rejected  104  to  252.) 

Qoorum  call * "* -- ............ 

Quorum  call '.'.'.'.'.'. *"" * ~- 

Qaorum  call     — 

"^^  ^cSa=Se»;^\^,.i^ru*  ^('fg^'I'^'^iT^^  " 

°-  on-^fii-^s'^^tt  ''[SK  rSi")'r  •"*"  '^'i^i'^^^^'^^co^i^iioi. 

Quorum  cnlK '    [  " - 

11. R.  6765,  authorlrlnp  an  amendment  to  cliarter  of  the  InternVtiorr^"Fli»nM"r.«iii^fwJn"tLJ^V.M,;;'^""'li; v: ;■■.- 

On  motion  to  su.s,.end  rules  and  [.as.s  hill.     ( Pa.4<i  329to  18  )       '"'•'^  Corporatton  |>«rmiuing  invesUnwit  In  e^tital  stoek: 

n.R.  7712.  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1961-       " - - ■ 

On  passage.    (Passed  292  to  63.) 

Quorum  call.. "" 

R«-  30*.  disapproving  tiie  President's  reorgantjattoii"  ijan  fo^'th^'ri v"n  "A^n"»"»t"i^"  uJi:.:X. 

On  agreeinR  to  resolution.     ( Rejected  178  to  213.)  .     ^^        -^  s.,  „  Awuauuca  ooara. 

n.  R«i.  305.  disapproving  the  President's  reorganisation  plan  for  uieFVderiTVada'CMjmtaiiii' 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Rejected  178  to  221  )  'euerai  iTaoe  commlasioo. 

Quorum  call - - • 

Quorum  call !I ~ 

Quorum  call """" 

Quonim  call '"' " ~.— _..... ........ 

Quonim  call ■ - 

lI.R^»<.amhor1rtng$4.wb.666."«)0in>VdVraYho\isYnrp'i^i^  

"^(^^eat^l^l^^  '^"'  '"'^^'^'""^  '"  ^'*'""'*  ^"^  "'™<1^'^  '-^'^1^  Pr«*™n.s  for  ,  year  wltb  a  $1,100,000,000  autbort-itan. 

On  passage.    (Passed  235  to  178.) 

Quomm  call ""'.'. * ~ — 

H.R.  7677.  Increasing  the  nationai  dei>t  llinit- ~ ""•~ 

On  pa.ssage.    (Passed  231  to  148.) 

Quorum  calLl'lIlIIlIIlIlII! -I^-~™III!II!!IIII!IIIIZIII 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call "  ""* — 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Vote 


Yea. 

Nav. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Nay. 
Present. 

Yea. 

PlSKUt. 

Yea. 
Present 

Nay. 
Present. 

N'ay. 


Yea. 

Nay. 

Prwnnt. 

Present 

Absent. 

Praaent. 

Yea. 

Not  T0tiD£.l 

Nay. 


Present. 

Nay. 

PrtaenL 

Present. 


Yea. 

Si' 

Present. 
Yea. 


Nay. 

Present. 

Yea. 

Prenenf. 

Present. 

Not  TOtlnf.* 
Not  voting.! 
Pressnt. 
Praasnt. 
Present. 

Yea. 
Ym. 

Present. 


Nay. 
Present. 
Prsaent. 
Present. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Present. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Present. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Prewnt. 

PrsMOt. 

Present. 
Prrsent. 
Present. 

Ye*. 

Nay. 

Present. 

Present. 

Tea. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 


1961 
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Mea.<»ure.  question,  and  result 


(Rejected  173  to  239). 


109 

no 

111 

IIJ 

113 
114 
115 

116 


118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 
125 
126 

127 

128 

129 

130 
131 

13? 

133 
134 

136 

136 

137 

138 
139 

140 
141 

142 
•  143 

144 

145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
ISO 
161 
162 
158 
164 
155 
156 

1.S7 
158 
159 

K« 
lid 
162 
163 

164 
IC5 
166 


July    10 

Julv  10 
July    13 

July    17 

July  17 
July  IV 
July    19 

July  :» 

July  20 

July  20 

July  25 

July  25 

July  36 

July  27 

July  31 


July  31 
Aug.  I 
Aug. 


H  R 


Aug. 

Aug. 

Aog. 

Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug.     3 

Aug.     7 
Aug.     8 


Aog.  8 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  9 

Aug.  9 

Aug.  9 

Aug.  9 

Aug.  10 


167 
168 

169 
170 


Aug.  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  14 
Aog.  IS 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  17 
Aag.  18 

Aug.  18 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  21 

Aug.  21 

Aug.  21 

Aug.  22 

Aug.  23 

Aug.  23 
Aug.  2S 
Aug.  34 

Aug.  at 
Aug.  34 

Aug.  28 


^  ".li^LTi'""*."'?'?^'"'"'*  '^"*  Department  of  Defense  tor  fiscal  1962: 

oU  X^ZTTv^TvI'^T)  ••^"'"'"'"■^  ''^'"'  "'««•"•"<*'"-«  in  favor  of e..,HK.mi,,.lly  .lepressed  ^r^ 

S.  1««,  iiiitliorii:lng$4.»«,(no,a)0  "in  Iwusing  program*  over  4  years-  

i2?  '"'"I't'on  of  conferrnce  report,     (.\dopted  229  to  176  )  ' 
H.  Hi*  354,  provi<llng  for  a  II0U.V  of  Hepn-sintatives  flag-  

(IB  a^'r«•«•ing  to  n-solution.     (H<jr<t<><l  ion  io  27(j  ) 
H.J.  ,R.s   22.1.  granting  the  con.s.-nt  of  Congress  to  ttie  Dclawaif  River  Basin  <-<.iniw„-t  " 

;TrrS  mr'.!rir,:;^:iii'K!lX',;;!ZL^^^^  n.pn^n,ation  and  exclude  Federal  Government 

t.  |.''7.  providing  for  judicial  review  of  orders  for  <le|>ortatlon'               "      "*   ' 
J''  motion  to  susiK'iid  rules  ami  |>ass  bill.    (I*ass<.,i  304  to  tiO  ) 
H.RJ$TS6.  providiugfur  tl»e  establisluneiit  of  Cut*  C(vl  National  .-Jeashore-  

qa  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  |>a.<«s  hill.    (Paswed -.'78  to  H2  ) 
Quormii  cidl ,.  - 

H.J.  K<s.  435.  Kovidlng  for  obnervunrr  of  tl»e  Deiiartment  of  Agriculture  oentemiial  

u    »  '"""*"'  ^  •>*usi>»'"d  ndes  and  !>*.<»  n>soliilion.     (.\dopt«l  367  to  12  ) 

U.K.  i'.-i.^.  providing  for  advanced  pay  for  civilian  Oovenimeni  emiJoyees  In  emerrenry  evacualioii's" "" 

Un  motion  to  !ian>en.l  rules  and  pass  hill.     (Pa-s-vd  -hS  to86  )         '"^^  "' «^"«f*^'«"y  e^-»™»«ons. 

Quortiiii  (-all     _ ■  

UuorViM  rail         \\'_'       - 

ll.K.^»7t  ttiithori  ring  approprtationifw  the' vitiwaJA^^  " 

Mn  xloptlon  of  the  confen-ncv  re|>ort .     (Adople.l  :«4  to  .W  )  ^^ 

f^  Sat^disapproving  the  I'n-si.lcnt's  reorganifjition  plan  for  tfi^  .SaOoMlUi^rKeUtions  Board- " 

0<n  .MtreeiMg  to  resolution      ( Adopt<»d  ai  to  179  )  •»  o«mu. 

rta  „^i^!!?^''i'"*  V'""  "It ''IT*'''*"'''"  rwrpaniiatlon  plan  kit  the  Fiivii^MariOme  Boird  ind  M^'ii^^  

H  Rl«<r,^?„irw,j  l.^^'"'*".'^*'  Commltlee  on  (iovernment  O|>eraiions  from  further  ronsideratlon  of  IL  R«  336.    CRe£rt2dl84  to  215  ) 
ll.K.lwns,  making  apcroprlntmns  (<>r  mllHary  (wnstrurtion  for  flsril  1<<62  inejccieu  im  10  ^lO.J... 

%lToT70.'r."'  «■'""""""'«  '""'^  ^  «"»"*fc^  "f  A"°>-  *'«xl  ""Hi  Container  Institute  from  Chicago  to  Natlck,  Mass.    (Adopted 

<J»1  Ksssage.     (Passed  400  10  0.)  .  .. 

QiiorUD  call 

QuoruB  nil - — - 

Quorur.  (-nil. .    . — 

Of)  I  greeing  to  the  rev>Iutlon.    (Passed  409  to  2.) 

Quoniai  call 

Quorum  ciiU 

^^oi,- l'-ais'!!l[e'*'Tl^^^'^\o  o'TT'^^^^  

On^.notion  to  r..x,mmit  with  l.ustructions  to  limit  parUdpaUon  of  Federal  Oovemment  to  SSy^  represenUtlon.    (Rejected  139  to 
Quonnti  call 

' '^ias^r^^^ii^iSSJ^  

Uuorunoall 

0«  icasage.    (  Pa.<«e<l  198  to  150.)  . 

"'*oJ';*^'i^rs^;',Ud^S^ri*i\r.''T?;^^  

Ouoran  call        ....... ............ — . — . ..... 

fl.J^.  KM.  providing  for  House-.St^nate  co^>^en,*on  h:r.  75HC  authi^iiiiira'pi^^^^^ 

^•j;:e^X°f!^iii^.:^\'i.\r{?::nrdn'^si^^ 
^  ^ii^roThe' nS,?:  ^""asS.^'^^:^"*  {°.3ffi°2^rf6f r""""  ""^'*'^"^  •^•"°'«» »» ««»**  '"^^  '^^^  ^- 

Quonim  call ~~  i~  »u^./ 

"  ^J«j2i£S.'*( ffid*2U  i^l^t^^^^  "Ciiimbilon  ti'df "l^te'^ata  diit to  to'^pioyw  biirts": 

QuoroiacaU-.] " 

"*■  "o^.To,ir2ro;rhe'Te:^u'^.'''?.t^t^r^^^^^ 

Quonim  call " - - 

"6!12si^'Tp2SiSl^iT6i%°"'*"^*'*^*"'^  

Ouorutn  cull ^.. """""""'[ " 

H.R  7W1   making  appropriations  for  ttM  Uepartine'nto^^  

On  idoptfon  of  eonference  report.    (Adopted  383  to  0.).. 
Quorum  call   .   .   .  " 

Quonim  call [".  " 

Quorum  call - 

Qufrtuaicall 

Quonim  call " 

Quorum  rail 

Quorum  csdl 

Quonim  call '..'. ■"* - i. ..... 

Quorum  call ' - 

Quonim  call '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Quomm  call " - --- -• 

Quorum  call ..*"...".."" 

H.R  8100,  authorising  forrignecoiMmicandinUi^^  

On  paaaage.    (Paaed  287  to  140.) .7!!... 

Quorum  call 

Ouoniin  call - 

Quorum  call •««./-- 

Quorum  call '."'.'.'.'.'. 

Ouorum  rail     " " - 

^»ri^'H"''^'^^"*''^''i"«*»'y^-^"?^<^i«^^^^^  ■ 

On  n.otlon  to  fiuiipend  rules  and  pass  bill.    (Passed  353  to  41)               """»'•«"»  i»w»  ana  isoo. 
Quorum  call ■«"./—..... . 

Quorum  <>all 

H.R.  84».subeidixing  lead  and  zinc  prodiicers: 

OnpiLssage.    (Passed  196  to  172.) 

Quorum  i»ll  

"  "oS'SiTn^n'i^SWXS?^^  

On  tHiSsage.     (Pa.ss,.d  208  to  135.) ..T^.  


Nay. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Not  voting.' 

Yea. 

Vea. 

Present. 

Vea. 

Yea. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yaa. 
Presant. 
Present. 
Present. 

Yea. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Present 

Nay. 

Present. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
PrMent. 


Aug.  28 
8«e  footnote*  at  end  of  table. 


Nay. 
Yea. 
Present 

Nay. 

Present 

Yea. 
Present. 

Yea. 
Present 

Ye*. 

Pranat 

AbMM. 

AbMot 

Absent 

Absent 

Abnot 

Abwat 

Absent 

Present 

Absent 

I'resent 

Present 

Yea. 

Present 

Present 

Yea. 
Premt 
Praaent 
Preant 

Yea. 

Praaent 

Present 

Nay. 
Prnent 

Not  voting.* 
Not  voting.* 
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September  26 


Roll- 
call 
No. 


171 
172 

173 
174 

175 
176 

177 
178 

178 

180 

Ml 
182 

183 

184 
185 
186 

187 

188 
189 

190 

191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
19C 

197 


198 


199 

21 K) 

aui 

203 
204 

205 
206 

207 

208 

209 

210 
211 


212 
213 

214 

215 

216 
217 
218 

219 

220 

221 
222 

223 
224 

225 

226 
227 
228 

229 

230 
231 


Date 
1961 


Auk.  28 
Auk.  29 

Aug.  29 
Kji.   29 

AUR.  29 
Aug.  30 

Auk.  30 
Ai«.  30 

Aug.  30 

Aug.  31 

Aug.  31 
Sept.  S 
Sept.  5 

Sept.  5 

Sept.  5 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  6 
Sept.  6 

Sept.  6 

Sept  6 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  11 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  13 

Sept.  13 


Sept.  13 


Sept.  13 
St>pt.  13 
Sept.  13 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  14 

Sept.  14 
Sept.  15 

Sept.  15 

Sept.  15 
Sept.  IC 

Sept.  18 

8^>t.  18 


Sept.  18 

Sept.  18 

Sept.  18 
Sept.  19 

Sept.  19 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  20 

Sept.  21 

Sept.  21 

Sept.  21 
Sept.  22 

Sept.  22 
Sept.  23 

Sept  23 

Sept.  23 
Sept  26 
8^>t  26 

Sept.  26 

8e|>t  2« 
SeiM.  24 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


II. R.  7176,  providini;  for  a  national  hog  cholera  eradication  program: 

On  passage.    (Passed  337  to  3.) 

Quorum  call 


l.K.  8773.  Increasing  readjustment  payments  to  Armed  Forces  Reserve  personnel  invohuitarily  rclMaed  frooa  »ctlve  duty: 

On  passage.    (Passed  394  to  0.) ■ 

Quonim  call .  ' 


H.  R.  6242,  exempting  certain  Department  of  Justice  attorne\-s  from  the  salary  ceilings  In  their  clTilaerTlcc  rln.«^ncmkm: 

On  passage.    (Rejected  172  to  223.) .  „  „ 

uoruro  call *        "    " ""  


R.  889(1,  authorizing  a  proirnini  of  Federal  aid  to  education: 

On  motion  to  consider  bill  under  Calendar  Wesnesday  procedure 
uorum  call. 


(Rejected  170  to  242.1. 


R.  8028.  iiuthorUing$3n,<KI0,(K>U  for  studying  juvenile  delinquency; 

On  amendment  restricting  pilot  projects  to  the  District  of  CoUimbla.     (Rejected  187  to  217.) 

S.  Con.  Res.  34,  expressing  the  son.se  of  Congress  that  Communi.st  Chln.i  should  not  I*  seated  in  the  United  Nallons- 

On  adoption  of  resolution.    (.\<lopted  395  to  0.)    

S.  1983,  authorizing  foreign  economie  an<l  n-.iliuiry  ai«l: 

On  a<loption  of  conference  report,    (.\tlopted  260  to  132.) 

Quorum  call 


Quorum  call.  

H.R.  9033,  making  appropriations  for  foreign  economic  and  milit!U-y  aid  for  fl.scoi  19(tt: 

On  amendment  increasing  milit  u-y  assistance  hy  additional  $300,000,000.    (Adopted  242  to  151J 

On  passage.    (Passed  270  to  123.) 

Quorum  call 


Quorum  rail _ __        '\  '"  J^  ' 

U.K.  9000,  extending  ior  2  years  the  National  Uefoise  RduratSon  Act  rad  ald'to  fedmUy'f  school  arMwT 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  bilL    (Passed  378  to  32.) 
Quorum  Kill . 


l.R.  8723,  amending  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan.":  iJLstiosure  Act: 

II  -^"  "'°''0" 'osu'^l'*''"' rules  and  pass  till.    (Kejecteti  JtS  to  161.  a  »4  votefelng  rcquired.l 

H.R.  86()6.  promoting  educational  and  cultural  exchanges  1  etween  the  United  States  and  other  natlons- 
On  motion  to  .su.,penil  rules  and  i)ass  hill.     (ra.v>*<l  3J«  to  06.' 

Quorum  call _.. 

Quorum  call I.I1^II"IIIIIII1III'I'1'I        

Quorum  call . IIIIIII""""^!!!!!!!""!"        * * "^ 

Quorum  call I.I.II"!!!]!!!!!!""!"""!-"!  " 


h uorum  call                                 
R.  8302,  making  approprlatioas  for  military  construction  for  fiscal  19K: "" 

On  motion  lo  disagree  to  Senate  anu?nduient  eliminating  fund;  for  transfer  of  Army  Food  and  Container  Ia<tltute  from  Chlcaxo  to  -Vat- 
Ick,  .Mas.s.    (Adophxl  212  to  185.) 
H.R.  7371,  making  appropriations  for  I>ci)artments  of  .<tate,  Justice,  and  tlie  Judiciary; 

II  D^"  motion  to  ugrif  wil'i  Senate  amendrnculexlendinB  Uic  life  of  the  Civil  RigliUCommission  to  September  1963.     (AdopU-d  *10  to  IC6  ) 
JI.K.  90i6,  making  appropriations  ior  civil  functions  administtred  I  y  Hk  IK'iiartment  of  the  Army,  Departnu-nt  of  the  Interior   Atomic 
Knergy  (  omnii.-aion,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  fiscal  196J  (riihlic  Works): 
On  motion  to  rrcommil  with  instructions  to  ehminate  funds  for  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  tran.smlssion  llm-s.    (Rejtcted  18:  to 234  ) 

On  passage.     (Pa.ssed  377  to:il.) 

"luorum  call " 


l.R. 


7576,  authorizing  upprupriutions  for  the  .\toniic  Energy  CominLssion; 
I,  ,  On, ""Joption  of  coiiferettce  report  and  approval  of  construction  of  electric  generating  faclliUcs  at  Uau/ord.  Wash.    (Reioctcl  15S  t«  251  ) 
H.R.  8102,  exu-ndmg  the  time  for  making  grants  under  the  FtMleral  Airport  Act 

SOn  motion  to  agree  with  Senate  amendment  fixing  extension  at  3  years.     (Adopte<l  396  to  4.) 


R.  7500,  providing  for  a  Peace  Corps:  "  

On  passage.     (Passed  2S7  to  97.). 

Qoonun  call ■' 

II.  Res.  4.55.  providing  for  a  conferenct-  with  .><enat«'on  ll.R.V^"lo"VxU•"nding^\icxic.uVf'ar^^^  " 

On  adoption  of  resolution,     (.\dopted  243  to  135.) 

II.  Res.  464,  providint;  for  the  mnsideratioii  of  committee  substitute  an-endmcnt  lo  H.R.  7iu7,  :Mijusting  postul  raleii: 

On  motion  to  onler  jire\  ious  qiu'stioa  (lo  prevent  debate).    (Rejected  142  to  222.) 

Quorum  will ' " 

S.  2393,  extending  for  2  >e;u-s  the  Nalioniil  Defense  Kr!ue;ilion  .Act  and  aid  to  feik-rally  imparted  schmrareas^^ 

On  motion  to  .susiK-nd  rules  and  pass  bill.     (Passed  342  to  V<.) 

8.  1459,  adjusting  longevity  stej)iiuref»ses  for  [Kistal  employees:  " 

On  motion  to  siLS|H>nil  rules  ;md  yrAss.  bill.     (l*ass<Ml  361  to  4.1 

H.R.  5751,  providing  for  nctiflcation  to  recipients  lliat  his  mail  may  contain  Communist  propu^tnda  from  abroad  and  iiroviaini;  (or  rclurii  t« 

On  motion  to  susiiend  rules  unl  pass  bill.     (P;us.sc.l  369  tr  2.) 

Il.R  8914,  amending  the  Soil  CoiwervTition  and  I)omcsUc  Allotment  Act  rwirdlnriierticiMVlOT^  

..  T>^"  "'**'"""**''"*'*"'''■"'''*  ""''l''"^^'"      <  Rejected  213  to  149,  a  two-thirds  vote  Nnnerciuired  ) 

H.R.  7377,  increasing  number  of  hiehest  paid  employees  in  Fe<leral  agencies;  

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  [tass  bill.     (Passed  305  to  53.) 

uorum  oil  I  '  '  ~ * 


8' 


R.  9118,  establishing  U.S.  Arms  Control  .\gency: 

On  passage.    (Passed  290  to  54.) 

Quorum  ndl 


Quorum  call. 

Il.R.  7500,  provi«ling  foraPeace  Corijs:  

On  adoption  of  conference  report,     (.\dopted  2.'3  to  78.) 

n.R.  5628,  providinp  Federal  funds  to  stu<ly  the  est;d>lishment  of  a  botanic  ganteii  In  Ylawali' 

On  motion  to  susjx'nd  rules  an<l  pass  bill.     (Rejected  215  to  125,  a  n  vote  being  reaulred  ) 
H.R.  4172,  establishing  a  Fc<leral  Council  on  tlio  .\rts: 

On  motion  to  sasiK-nd  rules  and  pass  bill.    (Rejected  186  to  173  ) 
uorum  call.  


s 


R.  258,  incn'a.sing  the  District  of  Columbia  sales  tax: 
On  adoption  of  conference  reiwrt.    (Rejected  142  to  150  ) 
Quorum  c-all . 


Il.R.  7377,  increasing  numln-r  of  highest  paid  employees  In  Fcdeial  agendea: 
On  adopt  rn  of  conference  report.     (.Adopted  228  to  71 ) 

n.R.  9118,  estalilislilng  U.S.  Arms  Cootrol  Agency: 

On  adoption  of  conference  report.     (Adopted  252  to  SO  ) 

Quorum  call ""' 


Quorum  call.. "I"!!^mil 

Il.R.  258,  lncrra.sing  the  District  of  Columbia  sales  tax: 

On  adoption  of  conference  report    (Rejected  97  lo  ITS.) 

Il.R  9033,  making  appropriation.s  for  foreign  economic  and  mlUtary  aid'far  flai^'igc' 
On  adoption  of  conference  rejwrt.     (.Adopted  192  to  81.). 


^r^*l'jL1  -^iT^  "^'V  Senate  araenilment  providing  that  foreign' ■ardtaipBCtoVOeneraVn^^^^ 
Congress  if  the  President  certifies  he  has  forbidden  him  to  do  so. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or    CALirOHNiA 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  closed.  Pres- 
ident John  P.  Kennedy  took  an  action 
which  can  mean  a  saving  of  $1  million 
a  year  in  the  cost  of  Government  opera- 
tions. 

I  refer  to  the  Presidents  Executive 
Order  10964  which  amended  Executive 
Order  10501,  the  Government  regulation 
controlling  information  classified  for 
military  security  reasons.  The  amend- 
ment, establishing  a  system  to  remove 
outdated  security  stamps  from  the  great 
bulk  of  military  security  documents,  is 
one  of  the  important  achievements  so 
far  in  the  long  fight  to  force  the  Federal 
Government  to  recognize  the  people's 
right  to  know. 

The  thin  veneer  of  new  leadership 
which  has  been  superimposed  on  the 
massive  bureaucracy  since  January  is 
not  enough,  of  course,  to  prevent  secrecy- 
minded  career  officials  from  equating 
secrecy  with  good  government.  But  If 
the  new  administration  continues  at  the 
pace  It  set  during  the  first  8  months,  it 
may  be  possible  to  prevent  secrecy  from 
becoming  a  way  of  life  in  Government. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  to  Executive 
Order  10501  Is  an  action  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  first 
urged  on  the  executive  branch  in  Jime 
1958.  pointing  out  it  woiUd  cut  down  the 
high  cost  of  secrecy.  A  staff  analysis  of 
the  effect  of  the  Kennedy  amendment 
indicates  that  a  saving  of  $1  million  a 
year  in  Government  operating  costs  is  a 
conservative  estimate.  It  Is  based  on  an 
estimated  $48,000  saving  in  handling 
classified  documents  now  stored  in  ware- 
houses: a  $712,500  saving  in  handling 
classified  documents  in  current  use  and 
a  $248,000  savinf  in  the  replacement  of 
safes  to  store  the  classified  materials. 
The  savings  will  be  possible  because  the 
new  system  President  Kermedy  has  es- 
tablished downgrades  the  military  secu- 
rity material  from  top  secret  to  secret 
to  confidential  at  regular  intervals,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  material  will  be 
declassified  after  12  years.  The  Kennedy 
order  also  cut  out  an  unnecessary  re- 
quirement that  the  documents  be  stored 
In  expensive  fireproof  safes. 

The  attempts  by  the  Congress  and  the 
press  to  force  the  Federal  Government 
to  honor  the  people's  right  to  know  will 
promote  governmental  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency. But  even  more  important  is 
the  prime  necessity  for  an  informed 
populace  in  a  democratic  society,  for  the 
deceit  of  secrecy  nurtures  totalitarian 
government.  This  Idea  has  been  force- 
fully expressed  hy  President  Kermedy. 
both  as  a  candidate  and  since  taking  of- 
fice— and  the  support  of  a  President  who 
Is  dearly  on  record  in  favor  of  the  great- 


est possible  fiow  of  Government  infor- 
mation is  a  powerful  new  weapon  in  the 
fight  for  freedom  of  information. 

Most    of    the    information    problems 
which  the  previous  administration  left 
on  the  doorstep  of  the  new  administra- 
tion have   been  solved   with  President 
Kennedys  support  in  the  war  the  press 
and  Congress  have  been  waging  against 
growing     Government     secrecy.       And 
there  is  a  hopeful  note  in  the  fact  that 
new  information  problems  which  have 
cropped  up  since  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration took  over  have,  in  most  cases, 
been  solved.    An  example  of  fast  action 
by  the  new  administration  to  solve  left- 
over ihformation  problems  is  the  case 
of  the  secret  meetings  which  an  Eisen- 
hower  administration    task   force   had 
held  to  engineer  a  new  regulation  per- 
mitting water  to  be  pumped  into  com- 
mercial  hams.     The  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    immediately    removed    the 
"administratively    confidential"    stamp 
from  records  involved  in  the   watered 
ham  decision  and  ordered  public  hear- 
ings on  the  whole  issue.    In  the  case  of 
compromise  settlements  of  liquor  law 
violations — a  secrecy  problem  which  the 
press  first  brought  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's attention  10  years  ago — the 
new  administration  ordered  all  settle- 
ments with  moonshiners,  bootleggers,  or 
other  violators  made  public. 

The  leaders  of  the  new  administration 
also  moved  fast  to  solve  the  information 
problems  which  developed  after  they 
took  over  the  responsibility  of  Govern- 
ment. At  the  White  House,  for  example, 
the  President's  advisers  at  first  went 
along  with  a  Civil  Service  Commission 
proposal  to  issue  regulations  prohibiting 
the  public  disclosure  of  all  "oflScial"  in- 
formation, but  the  restrictive  language 
was  revised  when  the  potential  effect  of 
the  restriction  was  forcefully  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  White  House.  And 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration— after  receiving  numerous 
complaints  from  the  press  and  Congress 
about  secret  tests  of  nonmilitary  rock- 
ets at  the  Wallops  Island  test  site- 
agreed  to  permit  press  coverage  of  future 
scientific  tests. 

The  Treasury  Department  at  first  de- 
cided that  information  about  nonprofit 
organizations  granted  tax  exemption 
would  be  available  only  in  one  Washing- 
ton office,  but  after  contacts  from  Mem- 
bers of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
the  agency  decided  the  information  could 
be  made  available  by  mail.  The  new 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  also 
blocked  an  attempt  by  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank  to  demand  concessions  from  a  press 
photographer  in  exchange  for  the  bank's 
cooperation  on  a  story.  The  Air  Force 
blocked  an  attempt  by  a  unit  commander 
to  retaliate  against  a  civilian  employee 
who  had  written  a  letter  of  complaint 
to  a  Senator,  and  a  list  of  "administra- 
tive" aircraft  set  aside  for  VIP  transport 
jobs  was  declassified  and  made  public 
following  a  nimiber  of  congressional 
complaints. 

The  initial  reaction  of  the  new  o£Bcials 
of  the  Kennedy  administration,  as  they 
faced  the  military  security  Information 


problems  which  have  plagued  democratic 
government  since  its  inception,  appeared 
to    be    based    on    a    desire    to    hide 
the  ugly  facts  of  international  life  from 
the   American   public.     At    first,    both 
the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  De- 
fense seemed  to  lean  toward  greater  re- 
strictions on  public  access  to  military  in- 
formation when  U.S.-Russian  relations 
became  strained.    The  President,  in  the 
prepared  text  of  a  newspaper  convention 
speech,  discussed  "the  need  for  far  great- 
er official  secrecy"  and  urged  the  press 
to  impose  a  "self-restraint"  on  the  pub- 
lication of  news  of  possible  value  to  a 
potential  enemy.    The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, in  testimony  before  Congress  dur- 
ing the  same  month  of  the  President's 
speech,  appeared  to  urge  a  poUyanna  at- 
titude toward  the  Nation's  defense  sys- 
tem.    He  said  that  information  critical 
of  defense  capabilities  should  be  replaced 
by  statements  praising  our  weapons,  but 
he  later  explained  he  was  suggesting  such 
misinformation    should    be    given    to 
Russians  only,  not  the  American  public. 
The  initial  confusion  in  the  handling 
of  military  security  information  prob- 
lems was  overcome  as  the  leaders  of  the 
new  administration  settled  down  to  the 
job  of  running  the  huge  Defense  Depart- 
ment, taking  a  calmer  view  of  the  prob- 
lems.    In  an  off-the-cuff  speech  after 
the  first  U.S.  astronaut  flight  was  suc- 
cessful in  a  blaze  of  publicity,  the  Presi- 
dent himself  emphasized  and  reempha- 
sized  the  strength  a  free  society  can  bring 
to  bear  against  a  secret  society.   And  the 
new  administration,  following  a  congres- 
sional recommendation  made  repeatedly 
to  earlier  administrations,  directed  mili- 
tary men  to  stick  to  military  matters  in 
their  public  speeches. 

Finally,  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense 
established  new  public  information  poli- 
cies for  his  agency,  and  the  new  policies 
placed  strong  emphasis  on  the  need  to 
keep  democratic  society  informed  on 
issues  of  national  defense.  This  action — 
coupled  with  the  President's  new  order  to 
remove  outdated  security  stamps  from 
tons  of  Government  documents — shows 
that  the  new  administration  has  devel- 
oped a  firm  resolve  to  protect  the  people's 
right  to  know.  Translating  that  resolve 
into  effective  information  practices  will 
be  one  of  the  crucial  challenges  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  faces. 


Duplicity  in  the  Peace  Corps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  mew  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  DEROUNLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  shocked  by  the  deletion  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Peace  Corps  legislation 
which  materially  affects  the  composition 
of  the  groups  sent  to  the  Arab  and  other 
countries,  action  which  is  a  further  indi- 
cation of  the  duplicity  practiced  by  the 
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Democratic  Party,  and  on  September  21 
wired  President  Kennedy  concerning 
this,  as  follows: 

September  21,  1961. 
The  Presidknt, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  am  shcKked  by  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  deleting  from  the  Peace 
Corps  legislation  the  provision  that  "the 
Peace  Corps  shall  not  perform  services  in 
any  foreign  country  in  which,  by  reason  of 
law  or  official  policy,  any  member  of  the 
Peace  Corp>s  will  be  discriminated  against 
because  of  his  race,  creed,  or  color."  The 
deletion  of  this  provision  will  materially  af- 
fect the  composition  of  those  groups  sent  to 
the  Arab  and  other  countries.  You  have 
repeatedly  stated,  before  you  were  President 
and  thereafter,  that  you  are  against  any  ac- 
tion of  discrimination  because  of  race,  creed, 
or  color.  Do  you  Intend  to  approve  this 
legislation? 

Respectfully. 

Steven  B.  Debouniak. 

Member  o/  Congress. 


Remarks    of    A.    Willis  Robertson,    in 

Newport    News,    Va.,  September    25, 

1961,  at  a  Luncheon  Honoring   Gen. 
Frank  F.  Everest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or    VIRGINIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  DOWNINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Air  Force's 
Tactical  Air  Command  of  the  United 
States,  Gen.  Prank  P.  Everest,  a  great 
American  and  a  great  military  leader,  is 
retiring  from  active  duty.  He  has  served 
his  Nation  selflessly  for  more  than  33 
years. 

This  past  Monday,  September  25,  1961, 
several  hundred  prominent  Virginians 
attended  a  luncheon  in  General  Everest's 
honor.  All  of  us  were  privileged  to  hear 
a  brief  but  eloquent  address  by  our  dis- 
tinguished U.S.  Senator  from  Virginia, 
A.  Willis  Robertson,  along  with  an  un- 
commonly fine  address  by  General  Ever- 
est himself. 

In  addition  to  knowing  of  the  high 
regard  that  Senator  Robertson  and  all  of 
us  from  the  tidewater  area  of  Virginia 
have  for  General  Everest.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  would  be  interested  in  read- 
ing our  able  Virginia  Senator's  comments 
on  the  vital  subject  of  civil  defense.  Also 
I  believe  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested in  seeing  General  Everest's  re- 
marks on  the  Tactical  Air  Command. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  addresses  made 
by  Senator  Robertson  and  General  Ever- 
est placed  in  the  Record  and  I  heartily 
commend  both  of  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  membership  of  this  body: 
Remarks  or  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson, 

IN  Newport  News,  Va..  September  25.  1961, 

AT  A  Luncheon  Honoring  Gen.  Prank  P. 

Everest 

I  take  great  personal  pleasure  In  honoring 
Gen.  Prank  P.  Everest  today  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement.    General  Everest  Is  an  old 


friend.  We  have  shared  many  a  memorable 
fishing  and  himtlng  expedition  together. 
For  me,  he  brings  to  mind  the  words  of  the 
Book  of  Eccleslastes,  where  it  Is  written:  "A 
faithful  friend  is  a  strong  defense:  and  he 
that  hath  found  such  an  one  hath  found  a 
treasure." 

General  Everest  is  retiring  after  more  than 
30  years  of  active  duty.  During  this  time, 
he  has  served  his  country  well  in  many  ca- 
pacities. General  Everest,  in  fact.  Is  one 
of  a  small  number  of  American  airmen  who 
rank  among  the  pioneers  of  military  avia- 
tion in  this  country.  He  was  one  of  all  too 
few  Americans  who  championed  the  cause 
of  air  power  before  World  War  II.  After  the 
war  began,  he  helped  to  organize,  train,  and 
shape  the  air  force  that  contributed  so  much 
to  our  victory. 

The  persistence  that  General  Everest  has 
shown  as  an  advocate  of  air  power  can  be 
personally  attested.  I  know,  by  General 
Twining.  During  the  war.  General  Twlnlngs 
plane  crashed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  An  air 
search  combed  the  face  of  the  deep  in  vain 
and  was  about  to  be  called  off  as  hopeless. 
General  Everest  insisted,  however,  on  trying 
once  more,  and  directed  further  flights.  Be- 
fore long  a  B-17  sighted  General  Twlning's 
raft.  Soon  the  general,  like  Jonah,  was  able 
to  walk  again  upon  the  dry  land. 

General  Everest's  career  has  been  long  and 
meritorious.  Born  in  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa 
he  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  in  1928  and  launched  his  avia- 
tion career  shortly  thereafter.  Once  we  en- 
tered World  War  II,  General  Everest's  duties 
brought  him  a  variety  of  major  assignments 
m  the  South  Pacific  Theater,  where  he  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Star  for  gallantry  In  action 
He  later  was  assigned  to  Air  Corps  Head- 
quarters in  a  variety  of  planning  capacities 
After  the  war  ended,  General  Everest  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Yukon  sector  of  the 
Alaskan  Air  Command.  Subsequently  he 
served  tours  of  duty  in  Washington.  Korea 
and  Europe.  Upon  returning  in  1959  as  com^ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  U.S.  Air  Forces  in 
Europe.  General  Everest  rounded  out  hU 
career  as  commander  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Command  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base. 

I  salute  General  Everest  today,  then  both 
as  a  valued  friend  and  as  a  distinguished 
public  servant.  His  contributions  to  our  de- 
fense strength,  which  have  been  so  notable 
must  now  be  carried  on  by  others.  In  this 
troubled  age  of  atomic  power,  all  of  us  have 
responsibilities  for  our  defense,  whether  we 
are  in  military  or  civilian  life. 

In  this  connecUon.  one  of  my  concerns 
is  civil  defense,  and  particularly  fallout  shel- 
ters in  which  I  hold  a  special  Interest  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  that  considers  housing  leg- 
islation, as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  Committee  on  Defense  Production 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
Those  of  you  who  live  or  work  in  the  New- 
port News  and  Norfolk  area  recognize  the 
need  for  adequate  civil  defense  and  the  im- 
portance of  fallout  shelters  in  an  area  which 
could  be  brought  under  enemy  attack.  New- 
port News  contains  the  largest  private  ship- 
yard in  the  world,  as  weU  as  vital  defense 
centers  and  installations. 

Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
numerous  buildings,  tunnels,  underground 
passages,  and  other  structures  can  offer 
civil  defense  protection  for  large  numbers 
of  people.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  identify 
and  outfit  as  many  structures  as  possible 
The  Defense  Appropriations  Act  of  1963 
provided  over  $200  million  for  civil  defense 
of  which  nearly  half  Is  for  a  national  pro- 
gram for  identifying  and  marking  available 
community  shelter  space  in  existing  struc- 
tures, and  for  Improving  shelter  space  in 
Federal  buildings. 

But  community  shelter  in  existing  build- 
ings can  accommodate  only  a  fourth  or  so 


of  our  total  population,  and  available  Fed- 
eral aid  for  fallout  shelters  can  be  applied 
only  toward  public  structures.  Every  private 
citissen  and  private  business  needs  to  take 
steps  now  to  assure  greater  fallout  protec- 
tion. Only  a  little  effort  may  bring  large 
results,  since  fallout  radiation  decays  rapidly 
and  becomes  only  one-tenth  as  lethal  after 
7  hours  and  only  a  hundred  after  3  fuU 
days. 

As  an  indication  of  what  can  be  done 
privately.  I  would  like  to  mention  the  case 
of  the  First  National  Bank  in  my  hometown 
of  Lexington.  Va.  Wholly  on  lu  own.  the 
bank  refurbished  its  basement  as  a  fallout 
shelter  and  stocked  It  with  canned  goods 
and  drinking  water  as  well  as  with  micro- 
films of  bank  records.  This  space  can  ac- 
commodate 15  to  20  people  In  case  of  emer- 
gency. The  results  were  accomplUhed  with- 
out  great  inconvenience  and  without  the 
use  of  public  funds. 

The  present  occasion  has  lead  me  to  make 
a  few  remarks  about  what  all  of  us  can  do  to 
assure  our  future  defense.  Just  as  it  has 
brought  us  here  to  honor  what  one  man  has 
done  in  the  past  for  us  all.  As  before.  It 
will  take  initiative,  courage,  and  persistence 
to  overcome  the  numerically  superior  forces 
arrayed  against  us.  but  we  can  succeed 
nevertheless. 

Members  of  our  Senate  breakfast  group 
know  how  I  delight  to  tell  how  a  superior 
ground  army  of  the  Philistines  was  defeated 
during  the  reign  of  King  Saul.  The  Philis- 
tine army  was  encamped  in  one  spot  of  the 
valley,  the  Israelites  under  King  Saul  in 
another.  Day  after  day  Goliath  paraded  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  challenging  all  comers 
in  defiant  terms.  No  one  had  the  courage  to 
accept  his  challenge  until  the  day  David,  a 
shepherd  boy,  appeared  before  King  Saul 
and  asked  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

David  had  few  missiles — only  "five  smooth 
stones  out  of  the  brook."  Goliath  scorn- 
fully watched  David  approach,  perhaps  say- 
ing to  himself:  "With  one  stroke  of  my  right 
hand,  off  goes  bis  head."  But  David  said 
to  Goliath.  "Thou  comest  to  me  with  a  sword, 
and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield:  but  I 
come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts." 

That  was  a  difference,  but  It  was  the  win- 
ning difference. 

Let  us  then,  continue  to  put  our  tnist  In 
the  Almighty  In  facing  the  future.  And  let 
us  all  wish  General  Everest  Godspeed  In 
whatever  endeavors  he  may  undertake  In 
the  years  ahead. 

Remarks  or  Gen.  F.  F.  Evekkst  at  the  Ppmim- 

BtJLA    CHAMBZB    of    CoMMESCE    TESTIMONIAL 

Banquet  on  Skftzmbex  36,  1061 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Judge  Smith,  Senator 
Robertson,  honored  guests,  members  of  the 
Peninsula  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  am 
happy  to  be  with  you  today,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  regret  that  It  is  the  last  Ume  for  me 
to  Join  you.  at  least  as  an  active  member  of 
the  Air  Force. 

Mrs.  Everest  and  I  have  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  part  of  your  community  for 
the  past  3  years.  Military  people  grow  ac- 
customed to  moving  constantly  and  of  mak- 
ing new  friends,  but  we  never  find  It  easy 
to  say  goodby. 

In  recent  years  this  has  become  more  sig- 
nificant because  the  military  and  civilian 
communities  have  blended  into  a  single 
entity,  sharing  common  Interests  and  en- 
joying warm  relationships  through  mutual 
understanding. 

"Twas  not  always  this  way.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  military  was  virtually  cut  off 
from  the  civilian  world,  and  neither  group 
knew  much  about  the  other.  There  was  no 
chance  for  understanding  because  there  was 
little  communication  between  the  two. 

The  change  sUrted  with  World  War  11 
when  toUl  mobilization  left  few  American 
homes  untouched.    Since  that  time,  despite 
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the  premature  demobilization  In  1946.  we 
have  lived  In  a  climate  of  fluctuating  ten- 
sions, but  there  has  been  a  steadily  increas- 
ing recognition  of  the  continuing  need  for 
strong  military  forces  in  being. 

It  would  be  Impoaelble  for  a  democratic 
nation  to  maintain  such  forces  without  pub- 
lic support.  The  Intermingling  of  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  communities,  the  side-by- 
side  living  and  the  common  interests,  have 
produced  a  high  decree  of  harmony  and 
mutual  respect. 

But  the  change  goes  even  deeper  than  this. 
The  American  people  have  become  acutely 
aware  of  international  affairs,  and  this  has 
led  to  a  better  understanding  of  our  role 
in  the  cause  of  world  peace.  Not  only  have 
we  as  a  nation,  and  as  Individuals,  accepted 
the  fact  of  free  world  leadership,  but  we 
know  that  our  responsibilities  will  not 
diminish  so  long  as  there  remains  a  threat 
to  freedotn  anywhtre. 

In  accepting  thia  fact,  we  know  that  the 
high  cost  of  maintaining  an  adequate  de- 
fense U  Justified,  because  the  stakes  are  of 
the  highest — they  Include  the  dignity  of 
man  and  his  basic  freedoms.  Our  strength 
does  not  rest  alone  with  the  mUltary,  but 
fiows  from  a  sense  of  national  urgency  and 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  American 
people  for  the  course  we  have  taken  and  the 
effort  that  is  required  to  maintain  sufficient 
defense  forces. 

Technology  and  science  have  given  us  air- 
craft, machines  and  weapons  with  fantastic 
potentials.  Supersonic  planes  and  ballistic 
missiles  have  collapsed  time  and  distance, 
and  today  there  literally  Is  no  target  out  of 
reach,  and  no  place  to  hide. 

Soon  man  will  conquer  space,  to  further 
compress  the  shrinking  globe  and  draw  the 
nations  of  the  world  Into  an  even  tighter 
community  of  Interacting  and  often  conflict- 
ing societies.  TW»  time  of  rapid  techno- 
logical change  is  made  even  more  significant 
by  the  presence  of  political  and  sociological 
disordered  throughout  the  world. 

Because  many  of  these  things — the  com- 
plexities of  technocracy,  the  stresses  and 
strains  of  the  competition  between  the  West- 
em  democracies  and  the  Communist  world, 
and  the  constantly  shifting  sands  of  world 
affairs — cause  considerable  apprehension,  we 
tend  to  overlook  basic  fundamentals.  We 
often  lose  sight  ot  our  most  precious  re- 
source: people. 

In  this  age  of  automation,  we  in  the  mili- 
tary worry  more  aliout  people  than  an3rthlng 
else.  Despite  the  current  fascination  with 
computers  and  automation,  the  greatest 
computer  ever  devised  Is  stiU  the  human 
brain. 

Science  will  never  be  able  to  build  an 
electronic  brain  that  can  exercise  Judgment, 
generate  original  thoughts,  or  demonstrate 
courage  and  love  of  liberty.  Nor  will  ther« 
ever  be  a  machlos  dedicated  to  God  and 
country. 

Thus.  man.  because  he  has  a  brain  and  a 
soul,  will  continue  to  be  the  key  to  the  kind 
of  national  defense  we  have  now  and  will 
need  in  the  years  ahead. 

For  us  in  Tactical  Air  Command  this  has 
a  special  meaning.  TAC  is  a  powerful  com- 
mand, designed  to  accomplish  a  variety  of 
Jobs  and  with  the  ability  to  move  quickly  to 
any  comer  of  the  world.  And  the  backbone 
of  our  force  la  the  professionally  qualified, 
highly  motivated  airman. 

Taks  for  example  the  tacUcal  fighter  pUot 
of  today.  He  is  combination  pilot,  navigator, 
bombardier,  radio  operator  and  flight  engi- 
neer. He  has  made  lonely  ocean  crossing  a 
commonplace  occurrence,  enduring  long 
hours  of  gruellDg  work,  making  precision 
rendezvous  with  aerial  tankers  and  often 
faced  with  adverse  weather  at  his  oversea 
landing  point.  And  every  day  he  must  work 
diligently  to  stay  ready  for  Instant  response 
to  any  emergency 
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For  all  his  loneliness  In  flight,  he  Is  never 
quite  alone.  Working  with  him  are  equally 
skilled  men  providing  support  in  reconnais- 
sance, cosnmunications.  tanker  operations, 
maintenance  and  all  the  activities  that  are 
required  to  keep  him  ready  for  combat. 

These  people  are  highly  skUled.  but  their 
skills  are  not  static.  They  constantly  train 
to  maintain  and  Improve  their  capabilities. 
They  are  professionals  In  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

Too  often  we  fall  Into  the  easy  habit  of 
accepting  a  stereotyped  picture  of  military 
life  and  military  people.  Some  citizens  in 
the  past  must  have  thought  the  military 
consisted  of  men  who  came  Into  the  service, 
did  nothing  but  patrlclpate  In  military  ex- 
ercises, fought  if  the  Nation  was  forced  into 
war  and  after  30  or  more  years  of  life  In 
various  parts  of  the  world  they  could  look 
forward  to  a  comfortable  retirement. 

This  never  was  the  case,  but  It  is  gro- 
tesquely untrue  now.  There  is  no  room  In 
the  military  for  a  man  who  cannot  think 
and  who  cannot  grow  steadily  in  ability  and 
potential.  Too  much  depends  on  each  In- 
dividual. He  is  too  Important  economically 
and,  more  precisely,  he  has  a  large  share 
of  our  security  In  his  hands.  The  fighter 
pilot  of  today  carries  a  greater  burden  of 
responsibUlty  than  was  ever  before  Impoeed 
on  one  Individual  fighting  man. 

The  American  people  are  gaining  a  better 
understanding  of  the  military  man.  Regular 
and  reservist  alike,  and  In  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead  this  understanding  will  grow. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  future 
holds  little  promise  for  an  appreciable  re- 
laxation of  world  tensions.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  urged  Americans  to  accept  this  fact 
and  to  be  prepared  for  the  sacrifices  that 
will  be  required  of  us  in  pursuing  a  deter- 
mined course  of  defending  freedom  wher- 
ever and  whenever  it  Is  threatened,  employ- 
ing whatever  means  may  be  necessary. 

The  men  of  Tactical  Air  Command  have 
this  sense  of  determination  and  dedication. 
They  demonstrate  this  dally  In  carrying  out 
their  duties  and  In  constantly  sharpening 
their  professional  skills.  I  can  pay  them  no 
greater  tribute  than  to  say  I  am  confident 
that  they  will  acquit  themselves  magnifi- 
cently, no  matter  what  the  future  holds. 

I  am  equally  confident  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  pubUc  support  they 
most  have  to  do  the  Job.  This  U  the  kind 
of  support  they  have  reeclved  from  you  down 
through  the  years,  and  Is  a  reflection  of  com- 
mon Interests  and  mutual  respect. 


Annnal  Tear  of  My  CoBfrestional  District 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PINTfSTLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
draws  to  a  close,  which  by  the  way  was 
one  of  the  longest  peacetime  sessions  we 
ever  had,  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  visit 
and  a  talk  with  the  people  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Ever  since  coming  to  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary 1939.  with  the  exception  of  ZVz 
years  of  naval  service  during  World  War 
n,  it  has  been  my  practice  following  the 
adjournment  of  each  session  of  Congress 
to  make  an  annual  tour  of  my  district 
wtiich  carries  me  into  every  commimity. 
Aa   will   be   noted  from  the   following 


schedule,  in  addition  to  meeting  constit- 
uents in  my  Altoona  office,  office  hours 
are  held  in  the  lobby  of  post  offices  and 
in  some  instances  hotels  of  the  various 
communities,  so  that  my  constituents 
can  stop  to  say  hello,  to  inquire  of  some 
Federal  legislation  or  to  discuss  a  prob- 
lem they  may  have  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  an- 
nounce the  schedule  of  my  annual  tour 
of  the  20th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania  comprising  Blair,  Centre, 
and  Clearfield  Counties. 

On  Wednesday.  October  4,  I  shall  be 
in  my  Altoona  office,  room  335-337,  Cen- 
tral Trust  BuUding— Telephone  Wind- 
sor 4-8932 — from  2  to  6  p.m.  and  on 
Thursday,  October  5  from  9  ajn.  to  5 
p.m.,  except  during  the  limch  period. 

On  Friday,  October  6,  and  Saturday, 
October  7,  the  following  schedule  will  be 
observed : 

nUDAT,  OCTOBER  S,  1961    (BLAIS  COUNTY* 

Tyrone:  lobby  of  post  office,  9  to  10:30 
a.m. 

Bellwood:  lobby  of  post  office,  11  a.m. 
to  12  noon. 

HolUdaysburg:  lobby  of  Capitol  Hotel. 
1:30  to  3  p.m, 

SATUaDAT.     OCrOBKB     7,     ISSl      (BLAIS    CXWHTT) 

Roaring  Spring,  lobby  of  Eldon  Inn, 
9  to  10  a.m. 

Martlnsburg,  lobby  of  post  office,  10:30 
a.m.  to  12  noon. 

Williamsburg,  lobby  of  post  office,  1 
to  2  p.m. 

Claysburg,  lobby  of  post  office,  2:30  to 
3:30  p.m. 

THTJaSDAT,  OCTOBES  12.   1961    (CKNTEE  COUNTT) 

Port  Matilda,  lobby  of  post  office,  1 :30 
to  2  pjn. 
Millheim.  lobby  of  post  office,  2:30  to 

3  p.m. 

Centre  Hall,  lobby  of  post  office,  3:30 
to  4  p.m. 

State  College,  lobby  of  State  College 
Hotel,  4:30  to6pjn. 

Bellefonte,  lobby  of  Penn  Belle  Hotel. 

7  to8:30pjn. 

naSAT,  OCTOBEB  IS,  IBSI    (CLKABITKU) 
OOUNTT) 

DuBois,  lobby  of  General  Pershing 
Hotel,  9  to  10:30  a.m. 

Grampian,  lobby  of  poet  office.  11  to 
11:30  a.m. 

Mahaffey,  lobby  of  post  office.  12  noon 
to  12:30  pjn. 

Curwensville,  lobby  of  Park  Hotel,  1  to 
2  p.m. 

Clearfield,  lobby  of  Hotel  Dimeling, 
2:30  to  4  p.m. 

FSmAT,    OCTOBXB    20.    1961      (CENTEX    AND 
CLZMOTELD     COT7NTIXS) 

Coalport:  lobby  of  post  office,  1  to  2 
p.m. 

Madera:  lobby  of  post  office,  2:30  to  3 
p.m. 

Houtzdale:  lobby  of  post  office,  3:30  to 

4  p.m. 

Osceola  Mills:  lobby  of  post  office,  4:30 
to  5  pjn. 
Philipsburg:  lobby  of  post  office,  6  to 

8  p.m. 

These  visits  in  the  various  cities  and 
towns  are  as  informal  as  we  can  pos- 
sibly make  them  and  workers,  business- 
men, and  housewives  are  urged  to  dr(v 
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by  the  temporary  oflBce  in  their  home- 
town. No  appointments  are  necessary 
and  all  persons  are  welcome  to  come  as 
they  are. 

As  I  stated  before,  I  maintain  a  dis- 
trict office  in  the  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing at  Altoona,  Pa.  It  is  open  5  days  a 
week  to  serve  the  residents  of  the  20th 
Congressional  District. 

If  I  should  be  out  of  the  office  on  of- 
ficial business  there  is  always  a  com- 
petent member  of  my  staff  available  to 
answer  questions  or  to  assist  in  every 
way  possible. 

I  welcome  all  those  who  may  have  a 
problem  of  great  importance  to  them- 
selves to  meet  with  me  when  I  am  in  their 
community  or  on  this  annual  congres- 
sional tour  of  our  district. 


Goals  of  the  New  Frontier:   U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  profound  and  moving  address  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
President  Kennedy  expressed  the  view 
of  most  thoughtful  Americans  that 
"mankind  must  put  an  end  to  war — or 
war  will  put  an  end  to  mankind." 

The  President's  eloquent  statement 
was  followed  by  a  proposal  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  full 
international  control.  His  solid  stand 
for  this  objective  was  greeted  by  wide 
acclaim  throughout  the  world. 

The  President's  expression  of  hope 
and  his  endorsement  of  an  ideal  were 
not  mere  words  and  eloquence.  They 
were  the  expression  of  an  idea  which 
the  President  spoke  about  during  the 
campaign  and  an  idea  central  to  the 
whole  notion  of  the  New  Frontier.  More- 
over, as  this  session  of  Congress  demon- 
strated, it  is  an  idea  which  we  believe 
to  be  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  the 
country. 

As  the  session  of  Congress  ended,  a 
bill  to  create  a  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  was  passed.  The 
bill,  as  initially  approved,  won  290  out 
of  341  votes  in  the  House  and  73  out  of 
87  votes  in  the  Senate.  These  powerful 
demonstrations  of  congressional  ap- 
proval for  a  serious  new  approach  to  dis- 
armament underline  both  our  backing 
for  the  President  and  our  interest  in  a 
new  approach  to  peace. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  will  fill  a  great  gap  in  our  policy- 
making machinery.  Unfortunately,  U.S. 
disarmament  efforts  have  suffered  from 
a  lack  of  expert  advice,  lack  of  research 
support  and  lack  of  adequate  prepara- 
tion throughout  much  of  the  postwar 
period. 

Our  disarmament  negotiators  have  re- 
turned from  the  conference  table  time 
and  again  to  complain  of  inadequate 
backstopping  and  incomplete  and  unre- 


solved instructions  from  home.  Clearly, 
something  had  to  be  done  to  coordinate 
policy  formulation  and  rationalize  our 
research  program  for  disarmament. 

The  President's  new  Agency  was  de- 
signed uo  fill  this  gap  by  John  J.  McCloy, 
his  Sf)ecial  Adviser  on  Disarmament. 
The  Agency  will  take  the  place  of  a 
small  Disarmament  Administration 
within  the  State  Department.  Its  func- 
tions will  be  to  coordinate  research, 
policymaking,  negotiating,  and  public 
information  on  disarmament.  Its  re- 
search mandate  will  be  as  broad  as  the 
greatest  problems  of  peace;  it  will  cover 
all  aspects  of  the  political,  economic, 
legal,  technical,  and  military  approaches 
to  the  problems.  New  ways  to  keep  the 
peace  in  a  disarmed  world  will  be 
studied;  as  will  the  economic  aspects  of 
disarmament. 

With  this  broad  mandate,  the  Agency's 
Director  should  te  well  prepared  to 
formulate  sound  proposals  for  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  under  full  inspec- 
tion. Basing  himself  in  solid  research, 
the  Director  will  also  be  able  to  make  his 
position  known  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent; for  the  legislation  gives  him  the 
rank  of  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  and 
cites  him  as  the  adviser  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  all 
disarmament  matters.  This  imique  set- 
up is  designed  with  a  specific  purpose  in 
mind.  All  too  often  past  disarmament 
problems  have  occurred  because  the  man 
in  charge  did  not  have  sufficient  status 
to  resolve  disarmament  disputes  between 
the  various  agencies.  In  order  to  make 
his  position  clear  and  to  insure  full  co- 
ordination and  compliance  with  a  final 
policy  decision,  the  Director  is  made  the 
President's  personal  adviser.  Once  the 
President  decides  on  a  given  proposal, 
therefore,  the  new  Director  will  have 
sufficient  status  to  insure  that  it  is  car- 
ried out. 

Since  the  Director  must  also  carry  out 
his  mandate  through  negotiations,  he 
must  be  the  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  this  special  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem. In  formulating  research  he  is  the 
Presidents  man;  in  negotiating  the  fruits 
of  research  he  works  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  is  designated 
as  his  adviser. 

The  new  Agency  should  do  much  to 
clarify  the  problem  of  disarmament  and 
to  put  us  in  position  to  offer  challenging 
new  approaches  to  the  Russians  on  this 
question.  Already  the  people  working  in 
this  area  have  shown  their  competence 
by  presenting  the  U.S.  first  complete  dis- 
armament treaty  in  Geneva  this  spring. 
Our  test-ban  proposals  indicated  our 
seriousness  of  purjaose  but  also — by  being 
the  very  first  of  their  kind— proved  that 
we  had  not  been  well  prepared  in  the 
past.  Henceforth  we  should  be  in  posi- 
tion to  present  such  detailed  and  thor- 
oughly prepared  proposals  at  each  step 
of  disarmament  negotiations. 

The  President  has  proposed  that  Wil- 
liam C.  Poster  head  the  new  Agency. 
Poster  is  a  well  respected  Republican  who 
headed  the  Marshall  plan  after  Averlll 
Harriman  and  who  has  served  in  many 
high  capacities  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. It  is  to  be  expected  that  Poster 
and  the  new  Agency  will  now  begin  the 


serious  and  complicated  work  of  laying 
out  a  new  American  position  for  world 
disarmament. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  is  a 
major  step  forward.  It  fulfills  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Democratic  platform  and  un- 
derlines the  serious  hope  of  all  Ameri- 
cans and  all  mankind.  It  is  truly,  as  its 
statement  of  pur[)ose  indicates,  a  new 
"agency  of  peace." 


The  Record  of  the   1st  Session  of  the 
87th  Confess 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ist 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  has  been 
one  of  the  most  productive  in  history. 
This  record  has  been  the  result  of  the 
joint  efforts  of  a  IDemocratic  Congress 
and  a  Democratic  administration.  It 
has  been  likened  to  the  memorable  first 
100  days  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. In  March  1933,  it  was  closed  banks 
and  soup  lines.  In  January  1961.  it 
was  sagging  farm  prices,  rising  unem- 
ployment, stified  credit,  and  unfavorable 
balances  of  payments. 

President  Kennedy's  watchword  has 
been  action — action  on  behalf  of  the 
American  economy  and  action  on  behalf 
of  American  security.  His  dynamic 
leadership  has  strengthened  America's 
position,  both  domestically  and  interna- 
tionally. Where  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration maintained  the  status  quo.  the 
Kennedy  administration  took  the  initia- 
tive. Where  President  Eisenhower  used 
the  veto.  President  Kennedy  has  offered 
constructive  proposals  to  move  America 
forward. 

As  his  first  official  act.  President  Ken- 
nedy ordered  the  distribution  of  surplus 
food  to  those  hardest  hit  by  the  reces- 
sion. He  urged  Congress  to  enact — and 
Congress  enacted — area  redevelopment 
legislation  which  President  Elsenhower 
had  vetoed.  He  urged  Congress  to  en- 
act— and  Congress  enacted — the  most 
comprehensive  housing  program  in  more 
than  a  decade.  He  urged  Congress  to 
enact — and  Congress  enacted — a  wage 
and  hour  statute  increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  broadening  coverage 
under  this  law  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years. 

The  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  a  feed  grains  bill.  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  the  most 
far-reaching  comprehensive  farm  bill 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body. 
This  Democratic  Congress  passed  and  a 
Democratic  President  signed  legislation 
making  600.000  additional  persons  eligi- 
ble for  increased  social  security  benefits 
and  earlier  retirement.  This  Democratic 
Congress,  cooperating  with  a  Democratic 
President,  produced  33  m«Jor  items  of 
legislation  for  the  American  people. 
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The  result  of  all  t^is  is  a  stronger 
America.  Economically,  we  are  looking 
forward  to  a  year  of  record  prosperity. 
Every  major  economic  indicator  points 
up.  After  falling  for  three  consecutive 
quarters,  the  gross  national  product 
rose  by  3  percent  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1961.  At  least  half  of  this  $15  billion 
Increase  Is  due  to  administration  pro- 
grams. Chairman  Walter  Heller  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  estimated 
It  will  reach  a  rate  of  $565  to  $570  bU- 
llon  In  the  spring  of  1962.  If  this  esti- 
mate Is  realized,  our  economy  Is  growing 
at  a  rate  of  nearly  10  percent  annually. 

Every  sector  of  our  economy  is  ex- 
panding. Manufacturing  production  In- 
creased by  11  percent  from  February  to 
August;  In  the  preceding  6  months, 
manufacturing  output  had  declined  7 
percent.  Inventories,  responding  to 
higher  sales,  were  growing  In  contrast 
to  cutbacks  early  In  the  year.  Business 
outlays  for  capital  goods — both  build- 
ings and  equipment — are  rising  and  sur- 
veys indicate  Investment  expenditures 
will  pick  up  substantially  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  Housing  starts  are  up  one- 
thlrd  from  the  recession  low  to  more 
than  1.3  million  in  June,  July,  and 
August.  Net  farm  income,  estimated  at 
$12.8  blUlon,  will  be  the  highest  in  8 
years,  and  net  income  per  farm  Is  ex- 
pected to  set  a  new  record  while  costly 
surpluses  are  being  cut. 

Individual  Americans  have  more 
money  in  their  pockets  with  the  per- 
sonal Income  rate  up  $16  billion  to  a  rec- 
ord $422  billion.  Extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  increased  surplus 
food  distribution,  and  the  feed  grains 
program  added  $$00  million  to  private 
purchasing  power.  Wages  and  salaries 
Increased  by  $  1 3  bOlion .  Corporate  prof- 
Its  before  taxes  stood  at  $45  billion,  an 
annual  rate  $5 '2  billion  above  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year.  Pour  million  more 
Americans  were  working  In  July  than  In 
January  with  experts  predicting  sub- 
stantial declines  In  unemployment  In 
the  near  future.  We  are  moving  rapidly 
toward  full  employment,  a  condition  our 
economy  has  not  enjoyed  since  early 
1957. 

In  International  financing.  President 
Kennedy  reversed  the  drain  on  our  gold 
reserves,  stabilizing  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar and  reassuring  the  world  of  the 
soundness  of  the  American  economy. 
After  16  months  of  consistent  declines, 
our  monetary  stock  increased  this 
spring.  That  Increase  has  continued. 
For  the  first  time  since  1958,  August 
reports  showed  a  $17  million  inflow  of 
gold. 

President  Kennedy  let  our  potential 
enemies  and  the  world  know  that  hence- 
forward we  would  operate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength,  not  weakness,  and  he 
backed  his  words  with  action.  He,  with 
the  cooperation  of  Congress,  doubled  our 
Polaris  submarine  program  Insuring  a 
full  operational  fleet  3  years  sooner  than 
originally  scheduled.  He  increased  long- 
range  missile  programs,  expanded  naval 
and  ground  forces,  and  stepped  up  troop 
carrier  plane  procurement.  Increasing 
the  mobility  of  our  forces.  President 
Kennedy,  with  the  cooperation  of  this 
Congress,  has  moved  to  give  us  alterna- 


tives other  than  capitulation  or  nuclear 
holocaust. 

John  Kennedy  stepped  into  office  In 
the  midst  of  a  world  terrified  by  sput- 
niks and  frightened  by  the  progress  Rus- 
sia was  making  in  missiles.  He  an- 
swered by  stepping  up  every  phase  of 
our  space  technology,  taking  the  positive 
position  that  our  space  goals  In  this  age 
were  to  make  the  United  States  not  the 
second  best,  but  tlie  undisputed  leader 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Where  legislation  was  needed,  he  re- 
quested it  and  the  Congress  responded 
with  major  legislative  enactments  In  al- 
most every  legislative  field. 

We  submit  to  the  American  people  the 
record  of  this  session  solely  upon  the 
basis  of  Its  value  to  our  F>eopIe  and  to 
the  continuation  of  our  way  of  life.  We 
win  enter  the  next  session  resolved  not 
to  stand  on  our  past  record  but  to  move 
forward  with  further  goals  designed  to 
strengthen  our  country  and  to  expand 
our  economy. 

We  have  no  alternative  but  to  move 
forward.  The  standard  of  living  of  our 
peoptle  demands  it.  The  security  of  our 
country  and  of  the  free  world  demands 
it. 

With  the  death  of  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold,  the  United  Nations  confronts  the 
greatest  test  In  Its  troubled  history. 
With  the  Berlin  crisis  deep>ening,  Ameri- 
ca faces  a  challenge  to  her  principles  and 
to  her  very  existence.  With  the  Khru- 
shchev appetite  seemingly  Insatiable, 
communism  threatens  to  gorge  on  the 
souls  of  free  peoples  everywhere. 

At  this  turning  point  in  history,  the 
virility  and  the  strength  of  the  United 
States,  the  health  of  her  economy,  the 
versatility  and  might  of  her  Armed 
Porces,  and,  above  all,  the  determination 
of  her  people,  are  Indispensable  to  our 
leadership  In  the  free  world  and  our 
capacity  to  Insure  the  preservation  of 
human  dignity.  The  stakes  are  high; 
the  problems  difficult.  What  we  do  In 
the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress  may 
be  our  supreme  test.  We  will  not  fall 
our  respK)nslbllities. 


The  Outlook  for  Jobless  Negroes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  mcHiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  27,  1961 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretai-y 
of  Labor  Arthur  Goldberg's  recent  ad- 
dress on  "The  Outlook  for  Jobless  Ne- 
groes" Is  one  which  I  hope  will  be  widely 
read  by  the  American  public  and  by 
Negro  citizens  whose  peculiar  dilemma  it 
discusses.  While  Secretary  Goldberg 
does  not  minimize  the  burden  of  racial 
discrimination  which  saddles  a  segment 
of  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  with  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  unemployment,  he 
offers  Information  which  should  be  made 
as  available  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it 
on  what  the  Federal  Government  has 
done  to  help  in  this  problem  and  he  ren- 


ders sound  advice  which  caimot  be  too- 
of  t  repeated : 

The  Outlook  ros  Jobless  Negroes 

(By  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Goldberg) 

( Because  he  bears  the  major  bxirden  of  Job 
discrimination  and  lack  of  education,  the 
Negro  also  suffers  most  unemployment,  but 
his  future  can  be  brighter  than  It  Is.) 

There  were  5  million  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans this  spring. 

Nearly  a  million  of  these  unemployed  were 
Negroes. 

Almost  1  out  of  every  8  Negroes  was  tm- 
employed,  compared  to  the  white  group's 
rate  of  almost  1  out  of  16. 

As  you  can  see,  Negroes  were  hit  twice  as 
hard  as  the  white  group  when  it  came  to 
having  work. 

Unfortunately,  these  proportions  are  noth- 
ing new.  A  period  of  unemployment  such 
as  our  Nation  underwent  the  past  few 
months  simply  dramatizes  what  has  been 
prevalent  and  obvious  to  the  statistician  and 
sharply  realized  by  the  non white  worker  in 
the  United  States  who  has  suffered  its  in- 
equity all  these  years. 

Among  the  Jobless  Negroes,  almost  one- 
half.  460,000,  were  without  work  15  weeks 
or  longer. 

Almost  twice  as  many  Negroes  as  in  the 
white  group  were  forced  to  work  part  time 
this  spring. 

Without  belaboring  the  facts  further.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  Negro  has  been  saddled 
with  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  coun- 
try's unemployment  problem. 

He  has  made  up  a  good  proportion  of  the 
so-called  hard-core  unemployed  in  the 
United  States. 

And  his  Job  outlook  will  not  Improve  in 
the  stiffening  competition  for  work  fore- 
seen in  the  years  ahead  unless  he  helps  him- 
self while  we  attempt  to  help  him. 

I  say  this  knowing  full  well  the  Job  dis- 
crimination that  the  American  Negro  has 
faced  since  the  Civil  War.  I  say  this  know- 
ing full  well  the  barriers  he  stUl  must  over- 
come, socially,  economically,  and  politically. 

I  also  say  this  knowing  that  it  is  more 
difficult  for  Negroes  to  get  Jobs  conunensu- 
rate  with  their  training. 

But,  I  say  this  because  of  a  few  Immutable 
facts  about  the  long-term  unemployed  Negro 
worker  which  goes,  beyond  past  discrimi- 
nation. 

When  unemployment  begins  to  rise  in  this 
country,  it  first  hits  all  workers,  white  or 
black,  earning  livelihoods  in  the  unskilled 
occupations.  These  are  the  Jobs  which  need 
little  or  no  education  and  training.  These 
are  also  the  Jobs  that  have  been  disappear- 
ing from  American  industry  since  the  turn 
of  the  century  when  one  out  of  every  eight 
manual  workers  was  unskilled.  Last  year 
this  group  represented  1  out  of  every  20. 

The  need  for  more  education  and  skill  In 
Jobs  available  is  Increasing  rapidly.  Even 
semlskUled  and  skilled  workers  have  felt  the 
pinch  in  recent  years. 

The  Negro,  mainly  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  has  been,  generally,  the  worker  with 
the  least  education,  the  least  training. 
Thus,  he  is  usually  holding  down  more  of 
the  poor,  unstable  Jobs  than  other  citizens. 
When  a  recession  or  depression  occiu's,  the 
Negro  becomes  the  classic  unemplojrment 
statistic,  the  greater  problem,  once  again. 

But  we  are  truly  living  in  a  time  of 
transition.  Opportunities  for  all  men  to 
gain  an  education,  learn  a  trade,  earn  a 
better  living,  are  opening  doors  closed  tightly 
within  our  recent  memory. 

How  can  the  American  Negro  help  himself 
in  these  times?  He  can  help  himself  by 
looking  to  the  futvu'e  and  what  it  promises, 
rather  than  to  the  past  and  what  it  has 
been.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  bread- 
winner today  but  also  to  the  advice  he  gives 
his  children  and  the  steps  he  takes  to  keep 
his  children  in  school. 
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It  te  txvM  that  the  secvirlty  which  the 
American  Negro  seeks  cannot  be  achieved 
without  opportunity.  But  opportun'ty  can- 
not be  grasped  without  ability.  And  ability 
does  not  expreas  itseU  without  education 
and   training. 

Therefore,  the  Negro  must  prepare  him- 
self now.  whether  he  is  In  high  school  or 
college  or  earning  a  living,  to  meet  the  In- 
creasing competition  for  the  better  Jobs,  the 
Jobs  which  require  training  and  education 
and  Intelligence,  the  Jobs  which  will  gen- 
erally provide  a  living  even  when  times  are 
bad. 

Now  is  the  time  for  everyone,  white  or 
blaclc,  to  get  all  the  education  he  can  get.  or 
refine  his  salable  skills  to  meet  the  Increas- 
ing demand  for  skilled  workers. 

Jobs  and  careers  that  may  have  been  be- 
yond the  attainment  of  the  Negro  20  years 
ago  are  becoming  available  today.  Much  of 
this  has  been  accomplished  by  national  lead- 
ership In  the  destruction  of  discriminatory 
barriers.  Just  as  much  has  been  done  by 
the  American  Negro  In  standing  up  for  his 
rights. 

The  Federal  Government  is  doing  some- 
thing about  opening  doors  to  these  Jobs  and 
careers.  President  Kennedy  has  created  a 
new  arm  in  the  executive  branch  called  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  to  make  sure  that  the 
color  of  a  man's  skin  or  his  religion  or  na- 
tionality is  not  a  bar  to  employment.  The 
Vice  President  is  chairman  of  this  committee 
and  I  am  vice  chairman,  with  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Jerry  R.  Holleman  directly 
responsible  to  me  for  its  operation.  We  are 
applying  the  equal  opportunity  premise  Im- 
mediately within  those  industries  which  have 
Government  contracts. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  reasons  we  are 
given  for  the  nonemployment  or  lack  of 
promotion  of  Negro  workers  is  that  they  do 
not  have  the  necessary  educational  back- 
ground, or  that  they  do  not  have  the  train- 
ing. 

Many  times  these  reasons  are  merely  ex- 
cuses.    More  often  it  la  the  truth. 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  look  back  for 
the  reasons  underlying  the  truth.  We  are 
aware  of  all  of  them. 

We  must  look  ahead  to  see  what  can  be 
done  to  make  the  (kre&ent  reasons  for  the 
discriminatory  practices  merely  excvLses. 
For  we  can  battle  excuses  with  truth  if  truth 
is  on  our  side. 

Bere  is  where  the  Negro  must  help  him- 
self. He  must  be  willing  to  overcome  his 
physical  environment,  his  Bocial  status,  his 
economic  depression,  by  learning.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  Intends  to  help. 

The  administration  has  already  taken 
Kiea*\ires  to  deal  with  some  of  the  factors 
liiducing  unemployment,  which,  in  allevi- 
ating for  all  Americans,  will,  of  course,  aid 
the  Negro's  problem  as  well. 

Since  considerable  numbers  of  workers 
have  already  been  displaced  by  auttunatlon 
and  technological  change,  a  manpower  devel- 
opment and  training  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  as  a  remedial  measure. 
The  proposal  provides  for  on  the  Job,  class- 
room, aiul  other  tjrpes  of  vocational  train- 
ing with  Federal  retraining  allowances  up 
to  a  maximum  of  52  weeks. 

Another  bill  has  been  Introduced  which 
would  provide  training  programs  for  youths 
between  16  and  22  years  of  age.  This  group 
htetxM-lcally,  In  good  times  or  bad,  has  an  un- 
employment rate  three  times  as  high  as 
the  rest  of  the  work  force.  Negro  youth 
have  an  even  higher  rate,  something  like 
lAx  tlnwsashlgh. 

This  legislation,  If  enacted,  would  provide 
Tor  on-the-job  training  for  this  age  group 
with  the  Federal  Government  sharing  the 
expense;  woifld  provide  Job  opportunities  to 
gain  experience  in  public  service  work  op- 
erated by  State  and  local  governments;  and 


a  Touth  Conservation  Corps  for  young  men 
to  work  In  camps  at  the  national  forests  and 
parks,  and  State  forests  and  recreation  areas. 

As  you  know.  President  Kennedy  has  al- 
ready signed  into  law  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  Intended  to  pro>'lde  various  kinds 
of  assistance  to  areas  of  persistent  unem- 
ployment. The  act  proTktos  loans  to  en- 
courage new  Industry  and  expansion,  occu- 
pational training  of  unemployed  or  luider- 
employed  workers. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  automation.  I 
have  established  a  new  Office  of  Automation 
aiid  Manpower  to  help  find  the  answers  to 
this  growing  problem  to  our  industry,  which 
is  adding  to  oin"  unemployment  problems. 

These  next  10  years  will  make  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  to  working  Americans. 
The  key  will  be  education  and  training  for 
the  future. 

The  Negro  must  be  in  the  position  to  make 
the  grade.  While  it  must  be  mainly  his 
own  effort,  he  can  be  sure  that  his  Gov- 
ernment, this  administration,  is  going  to 
help,  "nie  measures  I  have  mentioned 
briefly  are  Intended  for  those  Americans  suf- 
fering the  most  in  these  changing  times. 

The  hard  core,  the  continual  unemploy- 
ment among  the  nonwhite  citizens  of  this 
Nation  mxist  be,  will  be,  softened  by  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  all  of  us. 

President  Kennedy's  words  at  his  Inaugu- 
ral should  be  remembered:  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country." 

The  American  Negro,  by  striving  for  more 
education  and  Job  training,  will  be  doing 
for  his  country  by  doing  for  himself. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  could  ask  for 
more — or  for  less. 


Panama  Canal  Treaties:   Total  Revision 
Demanded  in  Panama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PZKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  few  years,  I  have  made  many  ad- 
dresses, in  and  out  of  the  Congress,  and 
issued  numerous  press  releases  on  the 
subject  of  the  Caribbean  danger  zone,  in 
which  the  Panama  Canal  is  a  key  target. 

As  the  result  of  long  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  has  l>een  possible  to  predict  events 
long  before  they  occurred  and  to  give 
timely  warning  to  the  Congress  and  other 
proper  authorities.  Although  my  worst 
fears  have  been  more  than  justified,  any 
satisfaction  that  may  be  derived  from 
having  been  accurate  in  prediction  is  a 
sterile  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  emphasize  that 
the  end  of  the  deteriorating  situation  in 
the  Caribbean  is  not  yet  in  sight.  In 
Cuba,  there  is  a  Soviet  satellite  and  re- 
cently on  the  opposite  side  of  that 
strategic  sea  it  has  found  a  counterpart 
in  British  Guiana,  forming  part  of  the 
Red  link  now  being  forged  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

The  latest  news  from  the  isthmus  is 
that  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  making 
ready  to  demand  a  total  revision  of  the 
Panama  Canal  treaty  structure,  which  I 
have  long  foreseen,  and  have  repeatedly 


endeavored  to  meet  with  a  valid  program 
to  safeguard  our  vital  interests. 

Ill  order  that  the  Congress,  the  Execu- 
tive, aad  the  Nation  at  large,  may  be 
fully  in/ormed,  I  quote  a  recent  feature 
story  in  an  influential  isthmian  news- 
paper and  my  own  press  release  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1»«1.  which  follow: 

RsTinnJc  or  Pamama  Mat  Sekx  Bic  Hxkk  in 

Canax,   Zowe   ANNXnTT — Panamanian   Flag 

IN  Zone  Coulo  Also  Bs  Tscaty  Bid 

Panama  will  seek  a  massive  Increase  in  the 
annuity  the  United  States  pays  for  the  use 
of  the  Canal  Zone  when  President  Roberto  F. 
Chiari's  administration  makes  its  bid  for 
"total  revision"  of  the  United  States-Panama 
treaties  governing  the  Panama  Canal,  in- 
formed sources  believed  today. 

Leading  Panamanian  ofHrlals  have  fre- 
quently said  the  present  «1. 030.000  annuity 
is  unreailsttcally  low  fur  a  reliable,  commer- 
cial enterprise  in  an  age  when  the  United 
States  is  expending  billions  around  the  globe 
on  projects  which  are  nebulotis  by  com- 
parison. 

President  Chiarl  is  expected  to  catalog 
Panama's  claims  in  bis  state  of  the  nation 
address  at  the  October  1  opening  of  the  new 
session  of  the  National  A&sembly.  At  his 
press  conference  yesterday  he  confined  him- 
self to  saying  that  he  would  se«k  an  in- 
crease In  the  "direct  benefits-  Panama's 
economy  derives  from  the  canal 

Second  Vice  President  Jose  D  Bfusan  has 
given  some  indication  on  administration 
thinking  regarding  tiie  •1.930,000  Oanal  Zone 
annuity  when  he  compared  it  to  the  M  mil- 
lion plus  which  the  UxUted  States  pays  Libya 
for  the  use  of  a  single  airfield — Wheelus. 

Some  officials  have  indicated  Informally 
that  110  million  might  be  regarded  as  an 
acceptaUe  Canal  Zone  annuity  for  the  time 
being,  but  there  Is  general  un«-tUingnsss  to 
give  any  advance  line  on  Panama's  bid  be- 
fore the  bard  bargaining  begins. 

During  his  vlctorloijs  presidential  cam- 
paign Chiarl  also  declared  himself  In  favor 
of  the  Panamanian  flag  flying  beside  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  wherever  the  U.S.  flag  Is 
flown  officially  on  the  Canal  Zone.  It  Is 
therefore  regarded  as  probable  that  this  will 
be  among  Panama's  claims. 

But  yesterday  the  President  limited  him- 
self to  saying:  "We  must  reach  a  position  In 
which  we  have  no  n\ore  claims  to  make.  For 
this,  total  revision  (of  existing  treaties)  is 
neeesFary." 

It  Is  understood  that  while  Panama  has 
not  yet  formally  communicated  lu  call  for 
treaty  revision  to  Washington,  U.S.  officials 
have  been  told  that  such  a  call  Is  coming 
up 

Presumably  an  oAcial  request  for  recog- 
nition of  the  treaties  would  follow  Chiari's 
state  of  the  nation  address. 

TTie  most  recent  treaty  governing  United 
States-Panama  relations  was  the  Remon- 
Kisenhower  treaty,  signed  in  1955.  A  prin- 
cipal provision  of  this  treaty  was  the  in- 
crease of  the  annuity  by  $1,500,000  from 
$430,000. 

The  original  United  States-Panama  treaty 
is  dated  1903,  shortly  after  Panama  won  Its 
Independence  from  Colombia.  Revisions 
were  incorporated  In  the  1036  treaty,  nego- 
tiated during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Harmodio  Arias. 

Independent  estimates  have  put  the 
Panama  Canal's  total  direct  and  Indirect  an- 
nual contribution  to  the  economy  of  Pan- 
ama at  about  $«0  million,  or  a  sum  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  country's  national  budget. 

However,  this  toUl  Includes  many  items 
which  could  not  be  expected  to  be  Included 
In  Chiari's  list  of  "direct  benefits." 

The  President  charted  Panama's  economic 
dependence  on  the  canal  yesterday  by  trac- 
ing the  fluctuation  in  the  average  per  cap- 
ita Income  In  Panama. 
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This  figure  stood  ait  »380  in  1SK5,  when 
the  UJB.  Military  Establishment  in  the  Ca- 
nal Zone  remained  cQose  to  its  wartime 
peak. 

Came  1951  and  the  rundown  of  the  Canal 
Zone  military  to  peaoetime  normalcy,  the 
average  annual  per  capita  Income  in  the 
Republic  had  fallen  to  1317. 

It  was  only  in  1959.  after  14  years  of  ef- 
fort to  strengthen  Panama's  peacetime 
economy,  that  the  average  per  capita  in- 
come edged  t>ack  up  to  the  $380  of  1945. 

Chiarl  revealed  that  his  administration 
has  set  Itself  the  target  of  boosting  this  fig- 
ure by  $10  yearly  from  here  on  out. 

Means  to  achieve  this  aim   include: 

Wider  distribution  of  the  national  In- 
come. Chiarl  has  frequently  said  that 
Panama's  rich  should  do  more  to  share  the 
nation's  bounty  with  tlhe  poor. 

A  development  program  encouraging  pri- 
vate initiative,  rather  than  by  supplanting 
it  with  the  government's  own  efforts. 

The  construction  of  10.000  housing  units 
by  the  government  over  a  period  of  5  years  — 
a  total  Investment  of  $34,350,000. 

The  building  of  a  number  of  new  hospi- 
tals and  health  centers  throughout  the 
country.  Including  a  regional  hospital  at 
Aguadulce,  a  new  psychiatric  hospital  and 
a  colony  for  the  mentally  ill  at  Los  Santos 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  Santo  Tomas 
Hospital  at  a  total  coat  of  $16,718,000. 

Completion  of  the  Inter-American  High- 
way and  the  construction  of  12  feeder  roads 
(the  third  phase  of  the  government's  road 
plan)   at  a  total  cost  of  $76,120,000. 

Electric  power  for  Interior  communities 
and  rural  areas  of  Panama  and  Colon  at  a 
total  cost  of  $34,986,000. 

Industrial  survey,  promotion  and  financ- 
ing to  the  tune  of  $4  million. 

The  construction  off  a  number  of  hotels 
and  beach  resorts  as  tourist  attractions. 

An  Increase  in  agricultural  production 
through  rural  credit  organizations  with  em- 
phasis on  the  cultlvatiion  of  rice.  corn,  grain, 
coffee,  and  cattle  raising.  Total  cost, 
$7,135,000. 

President  Chiarl  alM>  revealed  that: 

1.  The  budget  for  ItHe  coming  year  would 
be  $65  million. 

3.  The  deficit  up  to  the  end  of  August 
was  $9.9  million,  but  the  administration  was 
confident  of  reducing  it  to  $3.5  or  $3  mil- 
lion by  the  end  of  the  year. 

3.  There  would  be  no  cabinet  changes  for 
the  present,  although  Minister  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Social  Welfare  Dr.  Sergio  Oon- 
zalez  Ruiz  has  signified  his  intention  of 
returning  to  his  medical  practice  upon  his 
return  In  6  weeks  from  a  social  security 
conference  in  Turkey. 

4.  The  determination  of  his  government 
to  take  over  the  pointing  of  the  lottery 
tlckeu. 

CAaiBBKAN    Oangek   Zohi  :    PaocaAM   roa   Its 
SECommr 

(By  Congressman  Daniel  J.   Flood, 
of  Pennsylvania) 

The  pro-Communist  election  victory  in 
British  Guiana  on  August  31,  followed  by 
vicious  attacks  on  the  United  States  in  the 
UJf.  on  August  34  by  Fidel  Castro's  Cuban 
delegate  about  our  Guantanamo  Naval  Base 
and  by  the  Soviet  delegate  about  our  military 
bases  In  Puerto  Rico,  have  again  focused 
world  attention  on  the  Caribbean  danger 
zone  Immediately  to  the  south,  despite  high 
tensions  over  Berlin. 

With  Cuba  already  a  Soviet  sateUlte  and 
British  Guiana  as  a  new  one,  both  flanks  of 
the  Atlantic  approaches  of  the  Panama  Canal 
are  covered  by  Communist  beachheads,  ad- 
vantageously located  for  the  next  steps  In 
the  long-range  plan  for  Caribbean  conquest 
through  the  processes, ^f  infiltration  and  sub- 
version. 


TTie  key  targets  in  this  plan  are  the  etrate- 
glc.  historic  Isthmian  canal  route  areas. 
Panama  and  Nlc  uragua. 

In  Panama,  oar  legal  posltloi,  weakened 
on  September  17,  1960,  by  an  ignominious 
surrender  to  radical  elements  to  fly  the  flag 
of  Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone  territory,  U 
under  continuous  attack  by  the  same  forces, 
at  times  requiring  strong  handling  by  the 
Government  of  that  Republic.  In  Nicaragua, 
the  United  States  is  well  supported,  which 
fact  has  also  made  the  humane  government 
of  that  country  a  prime  object  for  subversive 
attack.  Thus,  the  ring  around  the  Caribbean 
is  t>eing  rapidly  forged  to  make  that  sea  a 
Red  lake 

The  program  that  would  adequately  meet 
the  Caribbean  crisis  is : 

1.  Making  deflnite  and  reaffirming  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  applying 
to  intervention  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
by  subversive  forces  known  as  the  Interna- 
tiuual  Communist  conspiracy. 

2.  Making  definite  and  reaffirming  U.S.  poli- 
cies for  exclusive  sovereign  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Panama  Canal. 

3.  Forming  an  adequate  Caribbean  patrol 
force  on  a  permanent  basis. 

4.  Upholding  exclusive  U.S.  control  over 
the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base  and  retaining 
the  Connally  amendment  unimpaired. 

The  time  for  action  by  the  Congress  and 
the  President  in  these  policy  matters  has 
come.  If  not  taken  t>efore  adjournment  the 
same  Influences  that  led  to  striking  the  U.S. 
flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  wUl  again  have  un- 
restricted freedom  and  can  be  counted  upon 
to  bring  another  Ignominious  surrender.  If 
the  United  States  flag  is  struck  at  Guan- 
tanamo our  country  will  lose  the  Panama 
Canal. 

I  urge  all  Americans  and  patriotic  organi- 
zations to  write  or  wire  their  views  on  these 
questloiis  immediately  to  their  Senators  and 
Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  President,  and.  after  adjournment  of  the 
Congress,  to  follow  through  with  personal 
and  group  interviews. 


Goals  of  tke  New  Frontier — Health  and 
Welfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  our  Nation  is  In  a  violent 
struggle  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 
Newly  indep>endent,  and  in  most  cases, 
underdeveloped,  nations  of  the  world  are 
looking  at  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  means  of  finding 
their  blueprint  for  the  future. 

The  problems  which  these  nations  face 
are  formidable.  Whether  or  not  their 
problems  will  be  met  in  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  or  totalitarian  tyranny,  will 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  how  we  in 
America  care  for  our  own  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs.  If  we  as  a  nation  can  pro- 
vide a  greater  amount  of  social  justice 
within  our  free  society,  than  the  Soviets 
with  their  ruthlessness,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  what  path  the  newborn  na- 
tions will  take  toward  national  self- 
realization. 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  which 
faces  our  free  society,  and  every  other 


society,  is  that  of  providing  an  adequate 
program  of  health  services  and  benefits 
for  all  our  people  regardless  of  their  fi- 
nancial position. 

The  health  of  any  nation  is  the  k^y 
to  its  own  future.  It  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  its  eco- 
nomic vitality,  the  morale  and  efficiency 
of  its  citizens,  and  success  in  achieving 
its  national  goals. 

ouB  health  needs 

Here  in  America  much  has  been  done 
to  provide  a  healthful  life  for  our  i)eo- 
ple.  Yet,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Altliough  we  are  now  spending  more 
than  S25  billion  a  year  for  health  serv- 
ices, there  are  major  deficiencies  in  the 
quality  and  distribution  of  these  sei-vices. 

All  too  often  our  new  medicines  and 
new  methods  opening  the  way  to  a  fuller 
and  more  useful  life,  are  l)eyond  the 
re?ch  of  those  who  need  them  most. 
Financial  inability,  inadequate  commu- 
nity resources,  and  shortages  of  trained 
persoimel  prevent  too  many  people  from 
reaping  the  benefits  of  medical  knowl- 
edge. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  in  one  of 
his  important  campaign  statements  : 

In  no  area  is  progress  more  vitally  needed 
than  In  the  area  of  health.  We  must  pro- 
vide Federal  grants  for  the  construction, 
expansion,  and  modernization  of  medical 
schools,  dental  schools,  and  schools  of  pub- 
lic health.  We  must  provide  loans  and 
scholarships  for  medical  students.  We  must 
provide  grants  for  renovating  our  older  hos- 
pitals. We  must  provide  long-term  grants 
for  Increased  medical  research.  Including 
basic  research.  We  must  expand  our  efforts 
for  rehabilitation. 

THE    PKESTOENT'S    PSOPOSALS 

To  fulfill  this  important  campaign 
pledge.  President  Kexuiedy  sent  a  special 
message  to  Congress  on  health  and  hos- 
pital care  on  February  9  of  this  year. 

In  addition  to  the  President's  proposal 
for  medical  care  for  the  aged  through 
the  social  security  program,  this  mes- 
sage outlined  bold  and  progressive  pro- 
grams in  the  fields  of  health  personnel, 
medical  research,  care  of  our  youth,  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  and  community 
health  facilities. 

HEALTH    PERSONNEL 

To  help  alleviate  the  critical  shortage 
of  doctors  throughout  the  Nation  the 
President  proposed  a  10-year  program 
to  expand  training  facilities  in  medical 
and  dental  schools  through  construction 
grants  and  a  program  of  4-year  medical 
scholarships.  The  need  for  more  physi- 
cians throughout  the  Nation  is  pressing. 
Merely  to  maintain  the  presently  inade- 
quate physician-population  ratio  of  133 
physicians  per  100.000  population,  3,600 
more  medical  students  must  be  gradu- 
ated annually  than  were  graduated  in 
1959.  Unfortunately,  Congress  has  failed 
to  act  on  this  important  legislation.  It 
remains  as  unfinished  business  for  the 
next  session  which  convenes  in  January. 

MEDICAL    KESEAECH 

In  the  area  of  medical  research  there 
is  also  much  to  be  done,  Mr.  Speaker. 
A  recent  survey  made  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  concluded  that  tremen- 
dous unnecessary  loss  of  life,  health,  and 
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money  has  resulted  from  the  failure  to 
use  new  research  findings.  At  that  time 
the  Public  Health  Service  determined 
that  40.000  yearly  deaths  from  cancer 
could  be  eliminated ;  that  40  million  chil- 
dren do  not  have  protection  from  tooth 
decay  afforded  by  fluorinated  water ;  that 
20,000  persons  die  yearly  from  prevent- 
able rheumatic  fever  attacks  and  rheu- 
matic heart  diseases,  that  60,000  new 
cases  of  tuberculosis  occur  every  year 
although  there  are  well-known  ways  to 
prevent  its  spread:  and  finally,  that  17 
million  persons  have  chronic  disability 
and  a  high  proportion  fail  to  receive  care 
that  would  reduce  handicapping  effects. 

These  facts  clearly  indicate  that  we 
have  fallen  down  in  the  past  in  provid- 
ing adequate  protection  for  our  people. 
To  begin  progress  again  President  Ken- 
nedy proposed  increases  in  the  annual 
Federal  grants  for  health  research  fa- 
cility construction,  now  authorized  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  from  $30 
to  $50  million.  Here  again  an  imE>ortant 
proposal  was  put  off  in  this  session  of 
Congress  because  of  other  urgent  eco- 
nomic and  defense  needs. 

In  his  message,  the  President  pointed 
out  the  need  for  increased  attention 
to  the  health  of  our  children.  Since  1950 
our  Nation  has  slipped  from  6th  to  10th 
pilace  among  the  advanced  nations  of 
the  world  in  the  saving  of  infant  lives. 
Each  year  some  400,000  babies  are  bom 
with  congenital  malformations,  and  un- 
told nimibers  begin  life  mentally  re- 
tarded, afflicted  by  cerebral  palsy,  or  suf- 
fering from  other  serious  conditions 
which  require  prompt  and  effective  caa-e 
and  additional  research. 

CHIU>    HKAI.TS 

In  this  important  area  of  national  con- 
cern President  Kennedy  proposed  the  es- 
tablishment within  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  a  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Development  which 
would  include  a  Center  for  Research  tn 
Child  Health  as  well  as  other  broad  rang- 
ing health  research  actrvities  not  now 
covered  by  the  specijOized  work  of  the 
existing  institutes.  He  also  asked  for 
increased  appropriations  for  existing 
Children's  Bureau  programs  covering 
child  health  and  welfare,  and  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  study  and  report  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  school  health  programs. 

COICMUNITT    BZALTH    SXXVICZS 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that 
this  Congress  did  nothing  in  the  field  of 
public  health.  It  did  enact  one  very  im- 
portant bill,  the  Community  Health 
Services  and  Facilities  Act  of  1961. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  im- 
prove community  health  services  and  fa- 
ciUties  for  our  aged  people  and  for  the 
chronically  ill,  and  for  research  in  seek- 
ing the  causes  and  cure  of  crippling  dis- 
eases. It  provides  matching  funds  for 
Unproved  nursing  home  programs,  home 
health  care  plans,  and  outpatient  diag- 
nostic services.  This  bin  also  authorizes 
Increased  funds  for  the  construction  of 
public  and  iM>nprofit  nursing  homes. 

Tlie  need  for  this  legislation  was  press- 
ing. With  the  lengthening  of  our  life 
span  in  America  the  problems  of  chronic 
illness  have  increased.  More  Uian  lialf 
of  the  17  million  persons  over  65  years  of 


age,  excluding  those  in  institutions,  have 
some  kind  of  chronic  health  problem 
that  interferes  with  their  daily  living 
according  to  data  collected  by  the  Na- 
tional Health  Survey  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  survey  also  shows 
that  chronic  illness  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  elderly.  It  also  effects  the  middle- 
aged,  the  young  adults,  and  children  as 
well. 

Public  health  personnel  and  others  in 
the  field  of  health  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  most  effectively  and  most 
economically  ministering  to  the  health 
needs  of  those  afflicted  with  chronic  ill- 
nesses. They  point  out  time  and  time 
again  that  many  of  these  people  could 
be  adequately  cared  for  in  nursing  homes 
or  in  their  own  homes  under  adequate 
programs.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  which 
Congress  enacted  is  to  aid  the  State 
governments  in  making  such  nursing 
homes  and  programs  available. 

THE  TASK   AHEAD 

As  I  have  indicated,  there  is  much  to 
be  done  to  provide  our  people  with  a 
better  opportunity  for  a  more  healthful 
life.  I  feel  that  Congress  has  taken  a 
great  step  forward  in  passing  the  Presi- 
dent's Community  Health  Services  and 
Facilities  Act  of  1961.  Yet  much  remains 
to  be  done.  There  still  remains  the 
medical  care  to  the  aged  program,  and 
proposals  for  increased  health  personnel, 
medical  research,  child  health,  and  vo- 
cational rehabilitation.  The  President 
has  shown  what  must  be  done,  Mr. 
Speaker,  now  it  is  up  to  Congress  to 
act  on  his  proposals. 


Sammary  of  Findings  and  Conclasions  of 
the  Sabcommittee  on  tkc  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.i.iNois 
IN  THE  HOU^  or  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26, 1961 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  summary  of  findings  and 
conclusiocis  of  the  sulxxmimittec  which 
recently  concluded  its  investigation  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

This  subcommittee  was  autiiorized  l>y 
the  Honorable  Adam  C.  Powell  and  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

As  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  National  Labor  Re- 
latioQs  Board  and  the  General  Counsel 
will  implement  the  findings  of  our  sub- 
cooimittee  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  be- 
lieve the  findings  and  conclusions  of  this 
subcommittee  represent  a  sincere  ef- 
fort to  make  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
ti<mfi  Board  a  more  effective  instrument 
for  carrying  out  national  labor  policy 
in  our  countiy. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  fiews  expressed 
in  the  minority  report  that  our  hearings 
were  either  a  forum  for  criticism  of  the 
Board  as  constituted  under  the  previous 
administration,  or  that  our  recommen- 


dations are  a  forenmner  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
study  the  transcript  of  proceedings  of 
this  subcommittee  will  find  that  the 
hearings  were  conducted  in  a  completely 
impartial  manner  and  that  exceptional 
efforts  were  made  to  assure  the  minority 
on  the  subcommittee  full  opportunity  to 
cross-examine  at  length  those  witnesses 
who  had  presented  testimony  criticizing 
Board  procedures. 

The  transcript  will  further  show  that 
this  subcommittee  had  analyzed  proce- 
dui-es  of  the  Board  prior  to  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and  that  indeed 
the  sole  purpose  of  this  investigation 
was  to  afford  Congress  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  operating  procedures  of 
this  very  important  agency  of  Govern- 
ment established  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

As  regards  any  suggestion  that  the 
findings  and  conclusions  represent  an  ef- 
fort to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  any- 
one taking  the  time  to  read  the  subcom- 
mittees  report  will  have  to  conclude 
such  a  conclusion  is  totally  unfounded. 
It  would  appear  that  those  who  make 
such  suggestions  have  not  read  the  sub- 
committee's recommendations. 

As  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  I 
am  in  complete  agreement  with  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  GRirriN.  of  Michigan,  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  who.  In  his 
separate  views  of  the  report,  stated  that 
these  hearings  have  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose and  that  they  can  indeed  serve  as 
a  basis  for  some  constructive  legislation. 

The  subcommittee's  findings  and  con- 
clusions follow: 

AOMOnBTEATTOK    Of   THE    LABOK-MANACmrNT 

RKLATioifs    Act    bt    the    NLRB 
(Sturunary   of   findings   and   conclusions   of 
the  SubcommUtee  on  the  National  Labor 
Relations    Board,    House    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor) 

1.  The  subcommittee  finds  that  in  many 
areas  and  In  many  industries,  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  as  set  forth  In  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947— to  en- 
courage the  practice  and  procedure  of  col- 
lective bargaining— ts  not  brtng  effectuated. 
Despite  over  »5  years  of  statutory  prohibi- 
tion and  widespread  publicity,  the  number 
«f  unfair  labor  practices  grows,  rather  than 
diminishes,  and  at  an  alarming  rate.  Some 
of  the  causes,  and  proposed  remedies  for 
this  situation,  are  set  forth  below. 

THE   DELAY   PEOBLEIC 

A.  In  representation   (election)    omaet 

1.  The  subcommittee  finds  that  It  takes 
entirely  too  long  between  the  petition  for 
an  election  (to  determine  whether  or  not 
empioyees  want  to  be  represented  by  a 
union)  and  the  actual  holding  of  the  elec- 
tion. In  large  part  this  delay  stemmed  from 
a  bottleneck  at  the  Labor  Board  level. 
This  asjject  of  the  delay  problem  promises  to 
be  alleviated  by  the  delegation  of  authority 
put  Into  effect  on  May  15  of  this  year  which 
gtv«s  Labor  Board  regional  directors  final 
authority  In  these  matters,  subject  to  a  dis- 
cretionary right  of  appeal  to  the  Labor 
Board. 

2.  The  Bubconunlttee  finds  that  one  rea- 
son for  the  delay  In  representation  cases 
Mes  In  the  fact  that  the  Labor  Board  per- 
mits tlme-consiunlng  hearings  when  there 
is  no  seriously  contested  Issue  to  be  heard. 
The  subcommittee  recommends  tA»t  the 
Labor  Board  give  serious  consideration  to 
adopUng  pretrial  investigatory  techniques 
designed  to  prevent  abuse  of  Its  processes  by 
dilatory  tactics  in  represenutlon 
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B.  In  unfair  labor  practice  casea 

1.  The  subcommittee  finds  that  there  la  an 
unconscionable  delay  In  the  processing  of  un- 
fair labor  practice  cases  which  renders  final 
Labor  Board  decisions  almost  nugatory  and 
futile.  This  delay  stems  In  large  part  from 
the  ever-Increasing  caseload  of  the  Labor 
Board  members  and  can  be  resolved,  at  least 
In  part,  by  greater  delegation  of  authority  to 
the  trial  examiners  who  hear  the  cases. 
Therefore,  the  subcommittee  recommends 
that  the  Labor  Board  give  consideration  to 
adopting  regulations  which  would  curtail 
the  scope  of  the  review  In  run-of-the-mill 
cases  and  afford  more  time  In  the  tough  cases 
which  call  for  thoughtful  deliberation.  The 
subcommittee  suggests  that  the  Labor  Board 
study  the  practices  of  other  agencies — the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nauUca  Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  etc. — whidi  have  adopted  a  re- 
stricted and  discretionary  type  of  review  In 
comparable  situations. 

2.  The  subcommittee  further  finds  that  a 
partial  reason  for  the  citseload,  and  hence  the 
delay  In  unfair  labor  practice  cases,  lies  In 
the  Inadequate  remedies  of  the  Labor  Board. 
Labor  Board  orders  caostltute  in  many  sit- 
uations no  more  than  a  "slap  on  the  wrist." 
They  are  both  too  littl«  and  too  late.  They 
constitute.  In  the  words  of  one  witness, 
"a  license  fee  for  union  busting."  The  sub- 
committee recommends  that  the  Labor  Board 
reconsider  the  probleno  of  remedies  with  an 
eye  to  taking  the  profit  out  of  unfair  labor 
practices. 

3.  The  subcommittee  finds  that  the  case- 
load of  unfair  labor  practice  cases,  and  hence 
the  consequent  delay,  is  caused  In  part  by  the 
fact  that  some  attorneys  actually  advise  their 
clients  to  engage  In  such  practices.  The 
subcommittee  recommends  that  the  Labor 
Board  adopt  regulatlotis  providing  for  the 
disbarment  of  such  attorneys  from  further 
Labor  Board  practice  for  a  period  com- 
mensurate to  the  offense. 

THE  EXrOBCEJCENT  AND  EEVIEW  OF  LABOB  BOABD 
OS 


The  subcommittee  finds  that  there  is  much 
needless  delay  In  enforcement  of  Labor 
Board  orders.  The  losing  party  delays,  lin- 
gers, and  waits  t>eca«se  disobedience  of  a 
Labor  Board  order  Is  not  punishable  untU  It 
Is  enforced  by  court  action.  The  subcom- 
mittee recommends  legislation  modeled  after 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
■dlasltm  Act.  which  would  make  rlolatlon  of 
Labor  Board  orders  punishable  by  contempt 
unless  petition  for  judicial  review  Is  filed 
within  a  period  of  30  days  following  Issuance 
of  the  Labor  Board  order. 

THE    SEMEaAL    OOrNSIX   AND    THE    ISSUANCE    OT 

coicPLAnrrs  in  virrAilt  labob  pbactice  cases 

The  General  Counsel,  by  statute.  Is  given 
absolute  authority  over  the  Issuance  of  com- 
plaints in  unfair  labor  practice  cases.  If  he 
does  not  believe  that  a  charge  filed  with 
him  makes  out  a  case,  he  can  refuse  to  proc- 
ess the  matter  before  the  Labor  Board  and 
tbe  charging  party  has  no  recourse,  appel- 
late or  otherwise.  Despite  claims  of  elabo- 
rate precautions  In  tbe  field  and  on  appeal 
In  Washington,  to  Insure  that  aU  meritorious 
cases  are  processed,  there  Is  sufficient  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  General  Counsel,  at 
least  In  tbe  past,  has  taken  only  tbe  "sure 
thing  "  This  conclusion  Is  fortified  by  the 
past  refusal  of  the  General  Counsel  to  spec- 
ify bis  Tfsisnnii  for  refusal  to  process  a  case. 
The  subcommittee  acknowledges  that  tbe 
present  General  Counsel  has  almost  doubled 
the  number  of  complaints  Issued. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  that  sec- 
tion 10(b)  of  the  act  be  amended  to  provide 
that  tbe  General  Counsel  shall  Issue  a  com- 
pUlnt  whenever  be  has  reason  to  believe  that 
a  violation  of  the  act  may  have  occurred,  and 
to  require  tbe  Geneml  Counsel  to  serve  on 


the  charging  party  a  summary  report  of  bis 
reasons  for  refusing  to  Issue  a  complaint 
whenever  he  declines  to  do  so. 

USE    or   INJUNCTIONS 

A.  Section  10(1) :  The  mandatory  injunction 
provision 

The  subcommittee  finds  that  section  10(1) 
cases,  once  the  court  injunction  has  been 
Issued,  have  not  been  expedited  In  the  ad- 
ministrative process.  The  Labor  Board 
Rules  and  Regulations  require  that  such 
cases  "shall  be  given  priority"  (sec.  102.97), 
but  there  are  so  many  cases  given  priority 
that  this  Is  apparently  meaningless.  The 
subcommittee  reconunends  that  the  Labor 
Board  give  these  cases  expeditious  treatment 
by  new  devices  and  techniques  such  as:  Per- 
mitting the  respondent  to  appeal  directly  to 
the  Board  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  found  by 
the  court  which  Issued  the  Injunction;  by 
denying  all  requests  for  extensions  of  time; 
by  curtailing  the  number  of  days  permitted 
In  filing  complaints,  answers,  exceptions,  and 
other  legal  documents;  by  establishing  a  spe- 
cial "expediting"  section  at  the  Board  level 
for  treating  such  cases. 

Tbls  subcommittee  further  finds  that  the 
statutory  provisions  reqxUrlng,  automatically, 
that  the  "officer  or  regional  attorney"  seek 
a  court  Injunction  whenever  he  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  a  "charge"  Is  true  and 
that  a  complaint  should  Issue,  has  resulted 
In  hardship  In  many  situations.  The  sub- 
committee, therefore,  recommends  that  the 
statute  be  amended  so  as  to  give  the  Labor 
Board  officials  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
discretion  In  whether  or  not  to  petition  for 
the  Issuance  of  a  court  Injunction. 

B.    Section   10(j):    The   discretionary 
injunction  provision 

The  names  of  Norrls  and  La  Guardia  are 
constant  reminders  of  the  dangers  Inherent 
In  conducting  labor-management  relations 
by  way  of  Injunctions.  Nevertheless,  this 
subcommittee  finds  that  Injunctions  are  now 
utilized  extensively  against  union  activities 
and  to  an  almost  nonexistent  extent  against 
employer  unfair  labor  practices.  Failure  to 
utilize  the  10<j)  discretionary  Injunction 
often  results  In  irreparable  injury.  This 
subcommittee,  therefore,  recommends  that 
the  Labor  Board  give  careful  consideration 
to  greater  utlliiatlon  of  tbe  10(J)  Injunction 
In  situations  when  unfair  labor  practice 
charges  are  filed  and  the  Board  finds  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  such  unfair  labor 
practice  la  continuing  and  wlU  be  continued 
tinless  restrained,  and  will  cause  Irreparable 
property  or  personal  Injury  (»  Injury  to  the 
exercise  of  rights  guaranteed  by  section  7. 
niostratlre  are  the  situations  of  flagrant 
and  aggravated  acts  of  picket  line  force  and 
violence,  the  situations  of  repeated  discharge 
of  union  adherents,  tbe  situations  where 
employers  or  unions  flagrantly  refuse  to  bar- 
gain in  good  faith,  and  the  situations  where- 
in the  employer  threatens  to  Intimidate  his 
employees  by  closing  the  plant  or  shifting 
work  to  afllllated  factories. 

PBOBLEMS    or    FREE    SPEECH 

A.  The  use  of  "race-hate"  speech 
Tbls  subconuntttee  ooodenuis  the  utiliza- 
tion of  "race-hate"  propaganda  In  connec- 
tion with  labor-management  disputes. 
There  has  been  considerable  testimony  that 
such  appeals  to  "race  hate"  are  In  violation 
of  section  8A1  of  the  Labor  Act  and  should 
be  held  as  an  unfair  labor  practice  by  the 
Board.  However,  other  witnesses.  equaUy 
critical  of  "race  bate"  appeals,  raised  the 
question  whether  tbe  cot^stltutlonal  giuir- 
antee  of  free  speech  protected  such  utter- 
ances, contemptible  as  they  may  be.  and 
questioned  whether  such  appeals  could  be 
held  to  constitute  an  unfair  labor  practice 
under  8A1 .  The  committee  recommends  that 
tbe  Labor  Board  provide  an  adequate  op- 
portunity for  this  matter  to  be  resolved  by 


the  UJ3.  Supreme  Cotirt.  Meanwhile  vigor- 
ous enforcement  of  the  President's  policy  to 
refrain  from  contracting  with  employers 
who  discriminate  In  employment  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  discouraging  such  appeals. 

B.  The  captive  audience 
The  subcommittee  finds  that  In  many  bltu- 
ations  the  employer  utilizes  the  captive- 
audience  technique  to  present  his  views  to 
his  employees  on  comptany  time  and  on  com- 
pany propierty:  and  that  in  contrast,  the 
union  Is  deprived  of  all  effective  techniques 
and  media  lor  communicating  with  the  em- 
ployees. This  prevents  a  full  discussion  and 
a  full  understanding  of  the  Issues,  and  effec- 
tively deprives  employees  of  their  rights  to 
self -organization.  The  subcommittee  recom- 
mends that  the  Labor  Board  reexamine  its 
Livingston  Shirt  doctrine  with  an  eye  to 
adopting  a  policy  of  equal  opportunity  In 
presentation  al  Issues.  Should  the  employer 
choose  to  march  his  employees  to  a  captive- 
audience  meeting,  the  union  should  be 
allowed  equal  time  In  discussing  the  Issues. 
Should  the  employer  choose  to  mall  out 
literature  to  all  his  employees,  the  union 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  have  its  views 
mailed  to  the  same  employees  by  the  em- 
ployer at  the  union's  expense.  The  Lan- 
drum -Griffin  amendments  of  1959  require 
more  than  this  eqviallty  and  fairness  in  in- 
ternal union  elections.  A  representation 
election  ought  to  be  conducted  with  the  same 
degree  of  fairness. 

Community  Pressure 

The  subcommittee  flnds  that  community 
pressure  often  denies  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  "rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities 
secured  by  tbe  Constitution  and  laws"  and 
that  this  deprivation  often  occurs  "under 
color  of  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  cus- 
tom or  usage."  It  follows  that  the  situation 
can  best  be  haxulled  under  the  civil  rights 
statutes,  and  this  subcommittee  recommends 
that  whenever  an  appropriate  situation  be 
raised  In  a  Labor  Board  proceeding,  that  the 
Labor  Board  Inform  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice at  this  fact. 

Tbe  subcommittee  further  recommends 
that  suggestions  for  change  in  iMxx:edures 
before  the  Board  prepared  by  the  labor  law 
section  of  the  American  Bar  Association  be 
adopted  with  no  further  delay.  The  subcom- 
mittee's investigations  have  confirmed  flnd- 
Ings  by  McKlnsey  ft  Co.,  Inc. — a  private 
managen»ent  consultant  firm — that  gross 
mismanagement  and  lack  of  adequate  stand- 
ards have  contributed  to  long  delays  in  deal- 
ings with  the  Board.  The  subcommittee 
agrees  that  regional  offices  waste  precious 
time  because  practically  all  decisions  must 
be  cleared  throtigh  the  Washington  ofllce  of 
the  Chief  Counsel  or  the  Board.  It  urges 
the  M<Slnaey  ft  Co.  recommendations  be  Im- 
plemented as  soon  as  possible.  Including 
greater  autonomy  for  regional  officers,  so 
that  bureaucratic  redtape  can  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  or  eliminated. 


RcYiew  of  the  1st  Sessioo,  87th  Gmgress 
by  ReprescBtatiTe  MelTn  Price,  24tii 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record 
of  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
has  been  one  of  extraordinary  activity — 
producing   more   aflannative  legislation 
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than  any  other  session,  certainly,  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

Three  factors,  as  I  see  it,  were  respon- 
sible. 

First.  The  Government  was  under  the 
leadership  of  the  same  party  in  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  A 
Democratic  President  had  the  advantage 
of  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  Congress 
heading  the  responsible  committees  and 
the  leadership. 

In  the  last  6  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  the  Republicans  were 
unable  to  hold  control  of  Congress,  and 
even  in  the  first  2  years  the  Republican 
legislative  majorities  were  paper-thin. 
Democrats  cooperated  honorably  with 
the  Republican  President  on  all  decisive 
issues  of  foreign  policy.  But  on  many 
domestic  issues,  divided  control  simply 
meant  a  stalemate. 

Second.  The  times  were  ripe  for  ac- 
tion to  meet  piled-up  problems.  Many 
issues  had  been  debated  for  years  and 
had  been  the  subject  of  extensive  com- 
mittee hearings.  Many  programs  ap- 
proved in  1961  would  have  been  enacted 
earlier,  though  perhaps  in  a  more  limited 
form,  had  Congress  not  been  confronted 
with  the  actuality  or  threat  of  a  Presi- 
dential veto. 

Third.  The  leadership  of  President 
Kennedy  proved  vigorous  and  informed. 
The  President  had  spent  14  years  in  the 
House  and  Senate  and  he  understood 
many  issues  in  the  same  frame  of  »ref er- 
ence  that  Congress  did.  In  addition,  he 
showed  consistently  the  instinct  for  ac- 
tion that  was  revealed  during  the  cam- 
paigns leading  up  to  the  elections  last 
November.  It  seems  to  many  of  us  that 
he  showed  himself  in  harmony  with  a 
deep  desire  of  the  American  people  to 
break  out  of  the  long  postwar  confus- 
slons  and  move  boldly  into  a  future  that 
promises  something  better  than  nuclear 
destruction. 

A  siunmary  of  congressional  actions  in 
the  first  session  shows  this  record: 

A  new  farm  program  was  put  into  ef- 
fect and  broad  new  approaches  were 
made  toward  the  protection  of  city  work- 
ers from  the  most  damaging  effects  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  business  cycle. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  major 
laws  were  passed  in  the  area  of  public 
services  and  substantial  improvements 
were  made  in  existing  services. 

A  start  was  made  toward  revising  the 
tax  system  in  the  direction  of  greater 
equity  and  of  business  stimulation. 

A  start  of  great  importance  was  made 
toward  basic  improvements  in  providing 
sound  educational  opportunity,  equality 
of  job  opportunity,  and  protection  of  the 
health  of  our  older  people. 

Our  foreign  policies  were  maintained 
firmly,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
in  this  area  the  Republican  minority  in 
Congress  gave  the  President  generous  bi- 
partisan support. 

Significant  new  steps  were  taken  to- 
ward revision  of  our  foreign  economic 
aid  programs — a  revision  that  should 
help  check  the  abuses  in  these  programs 
and  also  make  them  more  effective. 

A  beginning  was  made — a  vital  be- 
giiming — toward  rebuilding  our  armed 
services  to  provide  them  the  ground 
force  and  tactical  muscle  to  meet  the 


sudden  emergencies  of  Soviet  Union 
pressure,  of  limited  or  "brush  fire"  wars, 
of  sudden  explosions  in  corners  of  our 
dangerous  world. 

In  my  own  work  in  the  House,  I  have 
continued  service  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

These  are  important  committees  and 
I  take  seriously  my  work  on  them. 

It  was  a  source  of  particular  grati- 
fication that  President  Kennedy,  fac- 
ing the  crisis  on  Berlin,  chose  first  to 
strengthen  the  ground  and  tactical 
forces.  I  protested  years  ago  when  the 
Eisenhower  administration  began  cutting 
this  strength,  misled  by  its  own  slogan 
about  getting  "more  bang  for  a  buck." 
This  was  acceptance  of  a  doctrine  im- 
plying that  any  future  collision  would 
inevitably  end  in  nuclear  war. 

I  refused  then — and  I  refuse  now — to 
believe  that  we  have  no  better  answer. 
We  must  have  flexible  power,  flexible 
power-in-being,  to  employ  appropriate 
means  to  meet  many  kinds  of  pressure. 

On  one  subject,  I  strongly  disagreed 
with  the  President — his  refusal  to  restore 
the  drive  for  the  B-70  manned  bomber, 
with  a  prospective  2.000-miles-an-hour 
speed.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  insisted 
on  voting  funds  to  push  ahead  with  de- 
velopment of  the  B-70,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  White  House  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  reconsider  their 
tentative  decision  not  to  spend  the 
money. 

There  was  satisfaction,  also,  in  seeing 
a  food-stamp  plan  put  into  effect  after 
the  previous  administration  had  refused 
to  use  the  authority  Congress  had 
granted. 

I  was  a  House  sponsor  of  the  bill, 
passed  in  1959,  authorizing  the  plan  to 
employ  our  farm  surplus  to  give  better 
nourishment  to  needy  families.  Mr.  Ei- 
senhower's Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Benson,  declined  to  put  it  into  effect. 
A  food-stamp  plan  proved  useful  during 
the  Second  World  War,  and  I  am  happy 
that  our  program  has  now  been  started 
on  a  pilot-project  basis  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman. 

I  have  been  naturally  deeply  concerned 
with  Army  Engineers  and  other  water- 
shed projects  in  St.  Clair  and  Madison 
Coimties,  and  I  am  happy  to  rep>ort  sub- 
stantial progress. 

Surveys  for  the  east  side  levee  and 
sanitary  district  are  within  a  few  months 
of  completion,  partly  because  we  were 
able  to  obtain  more  money  to  finance 
them. 

All  preliminary  work  has  been  finished 
for  the  Hog  River  and  Pig  Creek  project 
in  the  Mascoutah  area,  which  falls  with- 
in the  agricultural  watershed  program. 
Final  approval  has  been  given  by  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  of  both 
House  and  Senate  and  this  means  that 
actual  work  should  start  soon. 

We  can  anticipate  final  approval  next 
year  of  the  Kaskaskia  River  channeliza- 
tion project,  which  when  completed  will 
open  up  a  large  area  of  southern  St. 
Clair  County  to  industrialization.  This 
has  been  approved  by  both  the  Army 
Engineers  and  the  Budget  Bureau  and 
final  congressional  authorization  is  ex- 


pected in  the  1962  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill.  We  were  able  to  get  con- 
tinuation of  funds  for  Carlyle  Reservoir 
operations,  which  are  part  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia program. 

The  new  Athens  Flood  Wall  program 
will  go  into  construction  planning  soon 
as  the  result  of  appropriation  of  $35,000 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Thia  means 
the  Initial  phase  of  construction  for  the 
flood  wall  will  follow. 

A  year  ago  in  writing  a  review  of  the 
last  Congress.  I  pointed  out  that  after 
8  years  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion there  was  "an  accumulation  of 
piled-up  needs."  Without  disparaging 
the  integrity  of  the  former  President,  I 
cited  shortages  in  schools,  hospitals, 
college  and  university  facilities,  in  our 
social  security  programs,  in  housing  and 
farm  programs.  His  administration, 
fighting  to  hold  the  hne  against  these 
programs,  had  a  vested  interest  in  con- 
tinuing the  record  of  opposition. 

The  record  this  year  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

Congress  with  administration  backing 
passed  social  security  amendments 
broadening  benefits  for  an  estimated  4.4 
million  persons — and  also  provided  for 
financing  the  increased  benefits  by 
higher  payroll  taxes. 

Minimum  benefits  were  raised  from 
$33  a  month  to  $40;  widows'  benefits 
were  raised  to  82.5  percent  of  husbands' 
benefits;  men  as  well  as  women  were 
given  the  right  to  claim  benefits  at  age 
62;  increases  were  made  in  the  Federal 
contribution  for  old-age  assistance ;  ben- 
eficiaries were  given  the  right  to  earn  as 
much  as  $1,800  a  year  without  sacrific- 
ing social  security  claims.  The  slightly 
higher  taxes  allowed  this  program  to  be 
put  into  operation  with  full  fiscal  protec- 
tion of  the  system. 

Congress  passed  an  omnibus  housing 
bill — a  new  program  allowing  a  broader 
attack  on  urban  blight  and  slums  and 
offering  some  help  to  cities  in  meeting 
the  difficulties  of  traffic  congestion  and 
outmoded  transit  systems.  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower repeatedly  vetoed  less  comprehen- 
sive housing  bills. 

Congress  passed  a  new  authorization 
increasing  the  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
assist  communities  in  cleaning  up  our 
polluted  river  systems.  Mr.  Elsenhower 
for  2  years  had  tried  to  get  Congress  to 
kill  the  smaller  program  already  in  exist- 
ence. 

Congress  increased  authorized  funds  to 
complete  the  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway  System  over  a  10-year  period — 
and  showed  a  sense  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity by  approving  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
expenditures  in  a  manner  that  Senator 
Byrd  of  Virginia  said  would  "meet  all  the 
apportionments." 

Congress  passed  a  new  minimum  wage 
law.  raising  to  $1.25  an  hour  the  mini- 
mum wage  in  interstate  industry  and 
expanding  the  protections  of  the  law  to 
3.6  million  workers  not  previously  cov- 
ered. The  benefits  go  into  effect  grad- 
ually over  a  4-year  period  so  as  to  give 
business  time  to  adjust. 

This  was  the  first  time  since  the  orig- 
inal Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
was  passed  that  coverage  under  the  law 
had   been    broadened    by   amendments 
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rather  than  narrowed.  A  new  principle 
was  established — that  employees  of  great 
retail  and  other  service  Industries  have 
as  much  claim  to  basic  wage  protection 
as  industrial  workers.  The  Eisenhower 
administration  blocked  this  kind  of  biU. 
In  the  Kennedy  administration.  Con- 
gress passed  the  program. 

The  Kennedy  administration  and  the 
new  Congress  came  into  office  at  a  time 
of  sharp  business  recession.  This  reces- 
sion was  not  acknowledged  by  the 
former  administration  during  the  polit- 
ical campaign — but  it  was  a  grim  fact 
of  Ufe. 

Recovery  from  the  L958-59  Eisenhower 
recession  was  never  completed;  unem- 
ployment ranged  at  about  5  percent  In 
1959-60.  and  by  December  1960,  had 
climbed  back  to  almost  7  percent  of  the 
work  force  in  a  new  recession. 

The  impact  of  automation  and  the 
shift  of  industry  from  old  fields  to  new 
ones  offer  a  serious  challenge  to  our 
system.  We  have  begun  to  develop 
programs  that  acknowledge  Its  serious- 
ness. 

Congress  passed  a  bill  to  extend  bene- 
fits under  unemployment  compensa- 
tion— and  the  bill  provided  for  Federal 
advances  to  the  States,  to  be  repaid  by 
Increased  payroll  taxes,  rather  than 
through  so-called  Federal  loans  to  the 
States,  such  as  the  1958  Eisenhower 
temporary  program  offered — ik>  State  in 
fact  has  repaid  any  loans  under  that 
program. 

Congress,  at  President  Kennedy's  re- 
quest, passed  a  bill  expanding  the  aid 
to  dependent  children  program  so  that 
assistance  would  go  to  families  where 
a  father  was  unemployed — through  no 
fault  of  his  own — as  well  as  to  families 
where  the  father  was  too  ill  to  work  or 
had  actually  deserted  the  children. 

Congress  passed  a  new  depressed 
areas  bill  to  extend  Federal  loans,  grants, 
and  technical  guidance  to  both  urban 
and  rural  areas  where  industries  have 
petered  out  and  where  joblessness  Is 
severe  and  chronic.  Former  President 
Eisenhower  twice  vetoed  similar  bills. 

Congress  took  the  first  steps  toward 
meeting  the  basic  problems  of  automa- 
tion by  setting  up  a  training  and  re- 
training program  to  equip  workers  with 
new  skills  they  need  to  work  in  new  in- 
dustries and  types  of  jobs. 

Some  enlightened  democracies  have 
long  had  such  training  programs,  but 
never  before  Mr.  Kennedy  had  any 
American  President  proposed  that  we 
recognize  our  full  educational  responsi- 
bility. We  do  not  want  ablebodied  men, 
whose  jobs  have  disappeared  through 
automation  or  whose  skills  are  out- 
moded, to  sit  in  idleness  and  live  in  the 
despair  of  public  relief. 

Our  business  community  has  made  a 
steady  recovery  from  the  recession.  All 
the  important  statistics  point  to  a  rising 
level  of  business  activity,  which  will 
mean  both  greater  employment  and 
profitable  enterprise. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  87th  Congress  and  the 
Kennedy  administration  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  any  so-called  recovery 
that  leaves  great  pools  of  unemployment 
at  anything  like  a  5-percent  level.    The 


President  has  already  announced  he  wUl 
submit  proposals  next  year  for  perma- 
nent improvements  in  our  joblesis  c<xn- 
pensatlon  system,  in  our  tax  system,  in 
other  programs  that  stimulate  business 
and  provide  cushions  against  recessions. 
Our  economic  system  spreads  its  rewards 
among  millions  of  people,  and  we  recog- 
nize our  responsibility  to  help  it  work 
effectively  for  all  our  people. 

The  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
saw  new  approaches  toward  a  long-range 
farm  program  to  meet  our  needs. 

The  basic  change  has  been  one  In 
ptiilosophy;  we  look  upon  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  farms  in  food  and  fibers  as 
a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse. 

We  have  a  rapidly  growing  population, 
and  the  time  is  coming  when  we  shall 
have  immediate  need  for  our  abundance. 
There  are  hungry  people  in  the  world, 
and  we  have  now  a  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram that  is  searching  for  ways  to  use 
our  surpluses  more  effectively. 

Congress  this  year  passed  a  new  feed 
grains  program  and  extended  it  for  a 
second  year.  We  passed  an  omnibus  pro- 
gram providing  new  weapons  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  attacking  the 
present  problem  of  surpluses. 

Still  other  weapons  may  be  needed — 
but  a  change  in  attitude  was  the  first 
thing.  In  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tried  to 
avtack  surpluses  by  decreasing  price  sup- 
ports, which  simply  gave  farmers  an  in- 
centive to  raise  bigger  crops  to  avoid  a 
loss  of  revenue,  and  the  surplus  program 
cost  more  money  than  ever  before.  We 
intend  to  pursue  a  different  course — with 
diligence  and  with  a  sense  of  steward- 
ship. 

We  are  heading  into  a  budget  deficit 
of  an  estimated  $5.3  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  next  June  30.  This  results, 
however,  from  clear  and  special  circum- 
stances. 

A  major  portion  arises  from  the  $3.5 
billion  in  additional  defense  expendi- 
tures requested  by  the  President  as  a 
result  of  the  challenge  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  free  BerUn. 

Another  major  factor  is  Mr.  Kennedy's 
realistic  revision  of  the  revenue  calcula- 
tions of  the  last  Eisenhower  budget. 
That  budget  did  not  take  sufficiently  into 
account  the  loss  of  revenue  in  corpora- 
tion and  individual  income  taxes  that 
would  result  from  the  then-unacknowl- 
edged recession. 

When  business  activity  drops  and  peo- 
ple are  laid  off  jobs.  Government  Income 
suffers.  Mr.  Kennedy's  Budget  Bureau 
has  estimated  that  revenues  will  be  $1.4 
billion  lower  for  fiscal  1961  and  1962 
than  Mr.  Eisenhower's  Budget  Bureau 
estimated  them. 

In  the  1958-59  Eisenhower  recession 
the  loss  of  revenue  and  the  rise  in  spend- 
ing were  so  sharp  that  there  was  a  whop- 
ping $12  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  1959. 
Nothing  approaching  that  figure  is  in 
prospect  now. 

We  are  putting  our  affairs  in  order 
and  handling  them  In  a  businesslike 
way.  The  leakage  of  gold  to  other  coun- 
tries was  halted.  Steps  have  been 
taken — including  action  by  Congress  to 
reduce  duty-free  purchases  by  Ameri- 
cans abroad  and  to  encourage  vlsitB  to 


the  United  States  by  tourists  from 
abroad— to  equalize  the  ba)ance  of  pay- 
ments. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  on  stream- 
lining the  independent  agencies  of  the 
Crovernment  such  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Maritime  Commission.  Reorganiza- 
tion plans  for  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  were  blocked,  but  modi- 
fled  plans  are  certain  to  be  offered  again. 

As  business  improves  and  the  admin- 
istration pursues  policies  to  reduce  the 
level  of  long-term  and  chronic  jobless- 
ness, Govenmient  revenues  will  rise 
again.  With  a  steady  growth  rate,  the 
economy  can  carry  the  burden  of  our 
necessary  Defense  Establishment  and 
sustain  the  high  level  of  social  services 
our  people  desire  and  deserve  in  our 
modem  democracy. 

Congress  stood  firmly  behind  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  as  the  Berlin  crisis  sharp- 
ened, and  I  am  convinced  that  our  people 
are  together  on  his  pledge  that  we  will 
gladly  negotiate  at  any  time  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  all  disputes  with  other 
nations — but  that  we  will  never  sacri- 
fice the  freedom  of  Berlin  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  that  is  the  shield  of  the 
whole  free  world. 

Some  departures  have  been  made  in 
foreign  policy — many  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

Action  was  completed  on  a  new  pro- 
gram of  international  economic  coopera- 
tion when  the  Senate  ratified  a  program 
instituted  during  the  Elsenhower  years. 

The  Kennedy  administration  devel- 
oped a  tremendously  expanded  program 
for  economic  development  of  our  neigh- 
bors in  Latin  America — the  Alliance  for 
Progress  that  formed  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's inaugin^il  address  and  was  given 
fiesh  and  structure  at  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Economic  and  Social  Coriference  at 
Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  set  up — the  nu- 
cleus of  what  I  believe  will  be  substantial 
numbers  of  American  young  people 
working  in  many  nations  as  representa- 
tives of  all  that  is  best  in  America. 

There  was  legislation  this  year  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Cc«nmis- 
slon.  There  was  substantial  progress  in 
other  ways. 

President  Kennedy  made  it  publicly 
clear  that  he  thought  the  Supreme  Court 
was  right  in  1954  when  it  outlawed 
racially  segregated  public  schools  as  un- 
constitutlonaL  In  all  the  years  that  peo- 
ple tried,  they  could  never  get  such  a 
public  declaration  from  former  President 
Eisenhower.  The  moral  force  of  the 
White  House  has  been  thrown  for  the 
first  time  behind  implementation  of  the 
Court's  decision. 

The  Department  of  Justice  hsis  been 
increasingly  active  in  pushing  voting 
rights  cases  in  areas  where  the  voting 
rights  of  some  citizens  seem  to  have  been 
denied. 

The  Department  of  Justice  moved  to 
halt  terrorism  and  rioting  against  the 
constitutional  right  of  citizens  to  travel 
freely  in  interstate  transportation  and 
to  travel  without  personal  humiliation. 
The  Kennedy  administration  summoned 
no  paratroopers;  it  sent  in  U.S.  marshals 
to  uphold  the  civil  processes  of  the  law. 
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The  administration  moved  also,  and 
decisively,  to  spread  Job  opportunities  for 
citizens  who  are  members  of  minority 
groups.  The  new  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  is  moving  to 
enforce  Executive  orders  against  race 
discrimination  in  hiring  workers  on  work 
done  under  Government  contract.  An 
equal  chance  at  a  job,  an  equal  chance 
to  vote — these  are  the  keys  to  progress 
for  all  hxmian  beings. 

The  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
was  not  able  to  complete  action  on  all 
major  programs.  School  aid  and  health 
care  for  the  aged  under  the  social  se- 
curity system  were  left  for  next  year. 
Major  tax  revision  was  left  for  next  year. 

The  record  of  work  actually  done,  how- 
ever, is  long,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
that  from  the  groundwork  laid  in  1961 
we  can  move  to  complete  the  program. 


Pablic  Edacation  at  the  Crossroads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  address 
I  made  before  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  at  Urbana, 
HI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Public  Education  at  the  Crosskoads 
(An  address  by  U.S.  Senator  Fbank  Church, 
Democrat,  of  Idaho,  before  the  lUinols  As- 
sociation of   Secondary  School  Principals. 
Urbana,  111.) 

The  general  theme  of  my  address  this  eve- 
ning Is  public  education  at  the  crossroads. 
For  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  I  have,  of 
course,  no  professional  qualifications.  I  can- 
not speak  to  you  as  an  educator.  My  pro- 
fession Is  law,  and  my  career  Is,  at  present, 
that  of  a  U.S.  Senator.  Senators  these  days 
are  sometimes  concerned  about  education, 
just  as  educators  are  sometimes  concerned 
about  Senators.  The  overriding  concern  of 
both  ought  to  be  an  educational  system  that 
will  nourish  and  safeguard  freedom  In  our 
land. 

The  stark,  central  fact  about  the  world  to- 
day Is  that  It  is  split  into  two  parts,  half 
slave  and  half  free.  To  state  it  so  is  not  to 
speak  idly.  In  essence,  one-half  is  dedicated 
to  personal  freedom:  the  other  half  subordi- 
nates personal  freedom  to  the  demands  of 
the  State.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that,  in 
the  Communist  half  of  the  world,  tyranny, 
in  the  sense  of  the  cruel  and  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  despotic  power.  Is  In  fact  deeply  en- 
trenched. In  our  half,  while  personal  free- 
dom under  law  is  by  no  means  the  universal 
reality,  it  Is  the  dominant  objective. 

Tyranny,  of  coxirse,  is  not  new  to  the 
world.  Oxir  forebears  have  suffered  It,  in 
one  form  or  another,  and  have  contended 
against  it,  at  one  time  or  another,  for  cen- 
turies. But  never  was  there  a  time  when 
tyranny  presented  so  mortal  a  threat  to 
freedom  as  now.  The  ancient  tyrant  rested 
his  rule  on  spearpoints:  yesterday's  tyrant 
dei}ended  on  muskets:  today's  tyrant  has  all 
the  awesome  weapons  of  modern  technology 


at  his  command.  In  the  time  of  our  own 
Revolution  and  In  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution — it  was  still  possible  for  a  people 
to  organise  against  a  tyrant,  arm  themsel  -es 
with  small  arms,  and  take  possession  of  half 
a  country,  even  before  news  of  the  revolt 
reached  the  Crown.  In  those  times.  It  was 
still  possible  for  the  farmer  and  the  mer- 
chant to  seize  his  rifle,  join  a  citizens'  army, 
and  fight  against  the  tyrant's  troops  on 
somewhat  equal  terms.  This  kind  of  revo- 
lution has  been  a  part  of  our  Western  tra- 
dition, and  it  has  become  a  part  of  our  con- 
cept, taught  to  us  In  our  classrooms,  and 
accepted  by  most  of  us  almost  as  an  article 
of  faith,  that  people  oppressed  by  tyranny 
will  not  endure  it  long,  but  wlU  rise  in  re- 
volt against  it  and  break  its  yoke.  Truth, 
we  are  fond  of  saying,  once  crushed  to  earth, 
will  rise  again. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  reexamine  this  premise.  The  cinder 
brick  wall  that  now  closes  off  East  Berlin  is 
a  stark  symbol  of  how  modern  tyranny  can 
Impose  Itself  on  a  whole  people.  The  com- 
pelling picture  of  the  East  Oerman  sentinel 
leaping  over  the  barbed  wire  barrier  in  a 
desperate  jump  for  freedom,  which  you  must 
have  seen  recently  In  our  newspapers,  the 
vivid  accounts  ot  E  ^t  German  families 
crashing  through  the  wall  in  runaway  trucks, 
the  stirring  stories  of  old  men  and  women 
who  leap  from  second  and  third  story  win- 
dows Into  the  streets  of  West  Berlin  from 
houses  along  the  borderline,  all  serve  only 
to  emphasize  that  a  people  subjected  to  mod- 
ern tyranny  have  only  one  recourse  left  to 
them:   escape. 

Lest  you  say  that  I  dramatize  too  much, 
and  that  I  point,  for  illustration,  to  captive 
Germans  In  a  satellite  country  under  the 
boot  of  the  Russian  Goliath,  let  me  remind 
you  of  a  very  different  case  In  point,  which, 
I  believe,  will  even  better  illustrate  my  argu- 
ment— not  the  case  of  the  little  rump  coun- 
try of  East  Germany,  but  the  earlier  case  of 
all  Germany,  of  Naz'  Germany,  familiar  to 
us  all. 

Hitler  was  a  modern  tyrant  whose  power 
to  retain  the  reins  of  government  wEts  surely 
put  to  the  ultimate  test.  He  achieved  con- 
trol of  Germany,  without  ever  having  won 
majority  support.  Once  chancellor,  he  arro- 
gated to  himself  dictatorial  powers,  and 
crushed  all  opposition  to  his  rule.  He  or- 
dered Germany  Into  a  war  that  was  not, 
even  In  the  beginning,  popular  with  his  peo- 
ple. After  the  blitzkrieg  victories,  the  war 
became  a  hopeless  stalemate.  Inexorably, 
the  tide  of  battle  turned:  Germany  was  bled 
white  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe:  her 
armies  were  destroyed  in  Africa:  her  major 
ally,  Italy,  tottered  and  collapsed  before  the 
invading  Allied  armies,  and  Hitler's  partner, 
the  sawdust  Caesar,  was  shot  down  in  the 
streets  of  Milan,  and  hung  by  his  boots  for 
the  crowds  to  revile.  Two  years  before  the 
war  ended,  it  had  become  clear  that  there 
was  no  possible  way  for  Germany  to  win. 
Yet.  the  German  tyrant,  thought  mad  by 
members  of  his  own  high  command,  con- 
tinued doggedly  to  hold  control.  Hitler  was 
dictator  and  Hitler  remained  dictator,  while 
his  armies,  bludgeoned  and  beaten,  retreated 
back  toward  the  capital.  Hitler  was  dictator 
and  Hitler  remained  dictator,  while  the 
great  cities  of  Germany  were  pounded  into 
rubble  by  massive  fleets  of  bombers,  against 
which  there  was  no  shield  There  was  no 
place  to  hide.  There  was  no  way  to  win. 
And  sane  men.  many  of  whom  held  high 
positions  in  the  army  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment, conspired  together  in  an  effort  to  stop 
the  bloodshed  by  deposing  Adolph  Hitler. 
But  Hitler  was  dictator  and  Hitler  remained 
dictator,  until  there  wr.s  nothing  left  of  Ger- 
many but  the  black  and  twisted  ruins  of 
Berlin.  Germany  stopped  fighting  when 
Hitler  stopped  living,  his  life  taken  by  his 
own  hand  In  a  bunker  under  the  rubble  of 
his  smashed  chancery.     I  saw  what  was  left 


of  that  chancery  the  last  '.  jne  I  visited  Bmt- 
lin.  It  Is  just  a  pile  of  broken  stone  and 
masonry,  a  fitting  monument. 

The  point  I  make  is  this:  Modern  tyranny, 
once  it  takes  possession  of  a  people,  has  the 
Implements  with  which  It  can  preserve  Its 
power  Indefinitely.  It  has  armored  divisions 
and  highly  mobile  troops  for  swift  dispatch 
Into  any  corner  of  the  country  where  trouble 
brews.  It  has  secret  police  who  mix  con- 
stantly with  the  people  and  who,  by  wire  or 
wireless,  can  Instantly  apprise  the  capital  of 
any  planned  uprising  long  before  It  can  be 
effectively  launched.  Whafs  worse  still,  is 
that  modern  tyranny  has  the  means  with 
which  to  remold  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  newspaf>ers.  the  magazines,  the  radio 
and  television  programs,  can  be  so  efflciently 
censored  and  directed  by  the  tyrant,  the 
schools  and  universities  can  be  so  rigidly 
disciplined,  that  the  people  can  be  taught. 
In  time,  to  accept  what  the  state  directs,  and 
to  forget  what  the  truth  may  be.  Never  be- 
fore, in  all  the  history  of  the  world,  has  a 
tyrant  commanded  any  tools  to  compare 
with  those  he  can  now  possess.  Never  be- 
fore could  a  people  be  so  completely  captured 
and  controlled.  This  is  why  I  say.  with  the 
deepest  conviction,  that  we  must  not  let 
the  tyranny  of  our  times  engulf  what  is  left 
of  the  free  world.  For  If  tyranny  triumphs 
throughout  the  world  at  large.  It  wlU  plunge 
mankind  Into  an  age  of  darkness  that  could 
last  a  thousand  years. 

To  prevent  the  new  tyranny,  which  la 
Communist  Imperialism,  from  engtilflng  the 
free  world,  we  have  t>een  long  engaged  In 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  cold  war. 
It  may  last  for  generations.  To  wage  It  will 
tax  our  strength  and  stamina,  as  nothing  we 
have  known  before.  To  win  it.  in  the  long 
run.  will  depend  upon  the  wisdom  and 
understanding  of  the  American  people,  which 
is  the  aggregate  product  of  our  educational 
system. 

In  these  times  it  would  be  diOcult  to 
Imagine  anyone  envying  American  educa- 
tors. Tour  burdens  are  many.  Not  the 
least  of  them  Is  finding  ways  to  cope  with 
the  mercurial  shlfu  of  public  opinion  that 
wash  against  you. 

We  have  t>een  afflicted  of  late  with  much 
panic,  and  panic,  sufficiently  prolonged,  can 
be  fatal  to  freedom.  Only  a  few  years  ago, 
an  Inquisition  of  sorts  took  place  In  this 
country.  It  reached  into  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. Who  can  forget  the  raging  contro- 
versies over  loyalty  oaths  and  the  contents 
of  textbooks?  American  educators,  more 
than  any  other  group,  resisted  these  pres- 
sures. In  resisting,  often  against  heavy  odds, 
the  bullying  of  people  whom  you  knew  to 
be  without  qualification  for  passing  upon 
either  the  philosophy  or  methods  of  our 
educational  system,  you  reflected  great  credit 
upon  yourselves  and  your  profession. 

More  recently,  in  the  wake  of  the  Russian 
sputnllcs,  the  country  made  what  seemed  to 
be  a  turnabout -face.  Having  escaped,  • 
bit  battered  but  intact,  from  the  acute  era 
of  Russophobia.  you  were  next  confronted 
with  a  ground  swell  of  demands  that  you 
remold  our  American  educational  system 
overnight,  if  you  please,  in  imitation  of  the 
Russian  system.  But.  once  again,  you  kept 
your  bearings  against  the  pressures  of  the 
opposite  extreme.  Both  extremes  were,  of 
course,  quite  wrong. 

A  nation's  educational  system  Is  the  most 
important  instrumentality  by  which  Its  na- 
tional values  are  served  It  would  be  hard 
to  imagine  two  nations  whose  values  differ 
more  absolutely  than  do  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  Does  it  not 
follow  that  we  should  exi>ect  equal  differ- 
ences In  the  schools  that  each  would  devise 
to  nurture  and  develop  these  values?  Their 
education  system  Is  plainly  designed  to  serve 
the  needs  of  a  rigid,  doctrinaire,  and  author- 
it.arian  society.  Ours  is  designed,  or  should 
be.  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  free  society. 
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I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  my  be- 
lief that,  when  we  lay  the  measuring  rod 
against  our  education  system,  we  ought  not 
to  think  In  terms  of  comparison  with  Rus- 
sia. For  example,  frantic  warnings  were 
but  recently  sounded  that  the  Russians  are 
turning  out  125.000  graduates  each  year  In 
the  sciences,  while  only  half  that  many  are 
being  graduated  annually  In  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  to  read  the  comment  in  our 
magaslnes  and  press,  one  would  have  con- 
cluded that,  unless  a  student  has  majored 
in  phydcs.  chemistry,  and  mathematics,  he 
hasn't  been  educated  at  all.  I  suggest  we 
should  remember  that  Russia  was  but  re- 
cently a  feudal  country:  she  Is  engaged  In  a 
massive  effort,  from  a  very  late  start,  to  de- 
velop the  kind  of  Industrial  economy  we 
have  taken  a  century  to  build.  Her  need  is 
feverish  for  competent  technicians  and 
engineers.  The  question  we  should  ask 
ourselves  Is  not  whether  we  are  presently 
keeping  pace  with  Russia  in  the  number  of 
technicians  we  graduate  each  year,  but 
whether  we  are  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
own  Industry  and  defense.  If  we  are  fall- 
ing to  do  this,  then  the  Government  should 
furnish  such  added  Inducement,  Including 
scholarships,  as  may  be  necessary  to  attract 
the  number  of  science  students  our  own 
needs  require. 

Just  as  this  must  t>e  true  where  quantity 
Is  concerned,  so  also  It  must  be  true  where 
considerations  of  quality  are  concerned. 
Here,  the  question  we  should  ask  ourselves 
is.  not  how  our  school  curriculum  compares 
with  that  of  Russia,  but  rather,  how  Is  It 
serving  the  needs  of  our  own  country  and  the 
ends  of  a  free  society? 

Such  Is  the  suuidard  by  which  I  would 
measure  our  sysvem  of  public  education  In 
America.  It  Is  a  harder  $Undard  than  the 
Kremlin  need  apply  to  Russian  schools,  for 
the  burden  of  American  education  is  not 
only  to  train  chemists,  physicists,  and  en- 
gineers, but  also  to  equip  each  student,  re- 
gardless of  his  chosen  craft,  to  accept  and 
intelligently  discharge  the  self-governing 
responsibilities  that  attend  citizenship  In  a 
free  country. 

If  you  agree  with  what  I  have  said  thus 
far.  I  hope  we  are  not  now  about  to  part 
company.  I  have  posed  the  question  of 
whether  public  education  In  America  Is  fully 
meeting  our  own  needs  as  a  nation,  and 
whether  it  U  fulfilling  its  responsibilities  to 
serve  the  ends  of  freedom. 

I  fear  it  la  falling  short  of  this  goal. 

The  chief  burden  of  my  doubt  Is  this:  Do 
our  schools  stimulate  our  young  people  to 
the  utmost?  Do  we  require  of  them  their 
full  potentials?  If  not,  we  are  wasting  time 
and  talent,  both  of  whlab  may  be  viul  to 
our  survival  in  freedom. 

The  critics  of  our  secondary  schools  say 
that  our  typical  high  school  graduate  has 
had  only  a  sketchy  exposure  to  such  demand- 
ing courses  as  chemistry,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics: that  he  has  been  permitted,  while 
still  too  young  to  make  responsible  decisions, 
to  act  as  the  architect  of  his  own  course  of 
study:  that  he  has  filled  hU  Ume  with  "snap" 
courses:  that  he  has  probably  played  In  the 
band,  learned  to  dance,  and  may  have  tasted 
local  fame  by  starring  In  the  football  or 
basketball  team;  that  he  knows  how  to  get 
along  well  with  the  teachers  and  his  fellow 
classmates,  but  he  hasat  learned  much. 
These  critics  charge  that  scholastic  stand- 
ards in  our  high  schools  are  geared  for  the 
slower  studenu,  with  the  result  that  the 
abler  students  are  neither  challenged  nor 
stimulated  by  their  work,  but  develop  a  dis- 
taste for  study,  and.  In  the  end,  grow  bored 
with  school,  spending  much  of  their  time 
In  a  frantic  search  for  diversion. 

Perhaps  these  criticisms  are  overstated: 
certainly  they  are  not  true  of  every  high 
achool.  But  If  there  Is  any  truth  In  the 
charges,  and  I  think  ther*  Is,  then  It  la  time 


for  lu  to  reappraise  some  of  the  tenets  basic 
to  American  education  today. 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  In  defense  of  the 
emphasis  given  to  personality  adjustment  In 
our  schools.  But  the  emphasis  goes  too  far, 
I  think,  when  It  causes  a  corresponding  de- 
emphasls  on  subject  matter.  John  Dewey's 
great  work  well  suited  the  needs  of  our  coun- 
try in  his  time.  Prior  to  the  First  World 
War.  we  had  the  era  of  Pax  Britannica. 
There  had  been  almost  a  century  of  peace, 
progress,  and  prosperity.  The  Golden  Age 
had  come,  and  Dewey's  emphasis  on  social 
adjustment,  on  the  development  of  bal- 
anced and  happy  personalities,  was  natural. 
It  harmonized  with  the  times. 

The  Nation.  In  that  day.  was  still  caught 
up  In  the  excitement  of  educating  and  train- 
ing the  tide  of  immigrants  streaming  to  our 
shores.  Adjustment  Indeed  was  a  real  prob- 
lem, a  real  goal  to  be  sought.  The  teacher 
who  faced  a  babble  of  tongues  and  cultures 
In  her  classroom  could  see  that  the  schools 
had  as  much  of  a  role  to  play  in  adjusting 
youth  to  citizenship,  as  In  educating  youth 
to  citizenship. 

But  times  have  changed.  Our  national 
assimilation  Is  nearly  complete.  Oui  schools 
now  have  other  and  more  pressing  responsi- 
bilities than  student  adjustment.  If  we  are 
to  win  the  cold  war  for  freedom's  sake,  we 
must  discover,  draw  out.  and  develop  our 
talent  to  the  fullest.  It  Is  time,  I  think,  in 
our  own  interest,  to  shift  the  emphasis  back 
to  subject  matter,  to  make  courses  more  chal- 
lenging and  more  stimulating  for  all. 

I  recognize  this  proposal  cannot  be  made 
without  at  once  raising  a  host  of  further 
questions.  If  courses  were  to  be  made  harder, 
you  may  ask.  what  Is  to  be  done  for  the 
slower  student,  or  even  the  average  student. 
I  would  answer :  endeavor.  Insofar  as  possible, 
to  give  to  each  student  a  course  commen- 
surate with  his  abilities. 

This  would  make  for  unequal  treatment, 
it  may  be  said,  which  is  not  only  contrary 
to  the  traditions  of  free  public  schools,  but 
undemocratic  as  well.  I  would  answer:  The 
true  democratic  principle  Is  to  afford  to  each 
student  an  equal  opportunity.  To  give  to 
each  an  equal  opportunity  does  not  mean 
to  give  to  each  an  equal  dose. 

I  recognize  that  it  Is  much  easier  to  make 
this  proposal  than  to  put  It  into  effect. 
Your  patience  and  ingenuity  have  already 
been  strained  In  keeping  a  "standard"  edu- 
cation up  to  standard  for  our  burgeoning 
school  population.  To  offer  more  for  the 
gifted,  and  to  establish  alternative  courses 
of  study,  will  require  enlarged  facilities,  ad- 
ditional training  for  teachers,  and  more 
money.  This  Is  a  responsibility  that  local. 
State,  and  Federal  governments  must  stand 
ready  to  assume. 

I  know  this  proposal  may  not  be  popular. 
It  might  cause  a  storm  In  each  community, 
and  doubtlessly  would  Involve  teachers  in 
many  more  unpleasantrles  with  parents.  I 
make  It  because  I  think  It  Is  right.  The  im- 
portant thing  to  remember  Is  that  the  minds 
of  our  young  are  like  the  mines  of  the 
earth,  and  the  richest  ore  may  He  deepest. 
We  owe  It  to  our  country,  as  well  as  to  our 
young,  to  get  from  each  his  full  potential. 
Is  there  another  way  to  do  It? 

No  appraisal  of  American  public  educa- 
tion, however  brief,  should  overlook  the 
tradition  of  antl-lntellectualism  In  this 
country,  and  the  mark  It  has  left  upon  our 
schools. 

With  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
our  young  Union  soon  became  preoccupied 
with  the  problems  of  settling  the  land  and 
conquering  a  continent.  Our  land  was  vast 
and  rich.  Our  faces  were  ever  set  against 
the  raw  frontier.  The  pioneer  b-adltlon  has 
done  much  to  shape  our  national  character. 
This  tradition  does  not  breed  Intellectuallsm. 
Pioneering  requires  more  action  than 
thought.  The  cloistered,  reflective  life  It 
holds  In  disdain. 


We  were  nurtured  at  our  birth  as  a  na- 
tion by  the  great  minds  of  the  18th  century. 
But  as  we  pushed  our  frontiers  westward, 
we  turned  away  from  the  heritage  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Hamilton.  It  Is  significant.  I  think, 
that  William  Henry  Harrison  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  on  no  more  of 
a  platform  than  a  catchy  slogan,  a  log-cabin 
birth,  and  a  taste  for  hard  elder. 

Even  today  this  legacy  of  antl-lntellectual- 
Ism  Is  everywhere  present.  A  person  with  an 
Intellectual  bent  Is  an  "egghead."  The 
"absentmlnded  professor "  Is  everybody's 
joke. 

Our  schools,  likewise  have  been  affected. 
A  carnival  atmosphere  prevails  at  many  of 
OUT  colleges.  Their  Impact  upon  their  com- 
munities depends,  not  so  much  upon  the 
quality  of  their  faculties  and  academic  pro- 
grams, as  upon  the  successes  or  failures  of 
their  athletic  teams  on  the  playing  fields. 
The  students  are  absorbed  in  extracurricular 
activities.  Social  life  and  good  times  some- 
times seem  to  receive  more  emphasis.  In  and 
out  of  the  classroom,  than  does  the  pursuit 
of  learning.  If  courses  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences are  being  avoided  because  they  are 
hard,  then  the  clear  implication  Is  that  alter- 
native courses  In  history,  political  science, 
and  literature,  which  ought  to  be  equally 
hard,  are  made  attractive  by  their  ease. 

Whether  or  not  the  public  schools  have 
contributed  materially  to  antl-lntellectual- 
ism In  America,  it  is  clear  that  they  have 
suffered  much  from  it.  Can  the  schools  help 
to  cure  the  affliction? 

Certain  things,  at  least,  can  be  done. 
Teachers  and  administrators  can  make  it 
their  business  to  accent  the  academic  side  of 
school  life.  Recognition,  in  the  classroom 
and  in  the  community,  should  be  Increas- 
ingly accorded  to  those  who  excel  in  schol- 
arship. And  teachers,  at  every  level,  should 
fight  the  temptation  to  withdraw  into  the 
cloistered  life:  they  should  work,  rather,  to 
bring  academic  activities  to  public  atten- 
tion. Teachers  should  be  civic  leaders.  They 
should  strive  to  participate  actively  in  the 
affairs  of  their  communities.  The  more  that 
they  WlU  do  this,  the  more  wUl  grow  the 
general  regard  for  them  and  their  profession. 

Government,  too,  has  a  role  to  play  in 
helping  to  restore  respect  for  learning.  It 
Is  clear  that  the  schools  need  money  for 
new  classrooms,  for  Improved  salary  sched- 
ules, for  all  kinds  of  equipment  which  grows 
dally  more  expensive.  The  continued  neg- 
lect of  these  things  results  in  a  downgrading 
of  the  prestige  of  schools  and  teachers,  and 
of  the  Intellectual  side  of  life  for  which  they 
stand.  I  am  disappointed  that  an  expanded 
program  for  financing  these  Improvements 
passed  the  Senate  but  failed  In  the  House 
this  year.  Federal  aid  to  education,  under 
legislation  that  will  Insure  continued  local 
control  of  o\ir  schools.  Is  badly  needed  and 
needed  now. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that,  perhaps, 
I  should  have  said  at  the  outset,  that  I  feel 
genuinely  honored  to  be  here.  If  I  have 
been  overly  critical,  remember  it  has  not 
been  so  long  since  I  sat  In  the  classroom,  and 
this  has  been  my  first  chance  to  talk  back 
to  so  many  teachers.  If  I  have  dwelt  too 
much  on  what  seem  to  me  to  be  your  short- 
comings. It  Is  only  because  there  is  not  time 
enough  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  your  accom- 
plishments. 

I  thank  you  for  being  teachers,  a  noble 
calling,  too  poorly  paid. 

I  thank  you  for  having  preserved  the  liberal 
arts,  and  for  having  withstood  the  pressure 
to  turn  the  grade  school  Into  a  trade  school. 

I  thank  you  for  the  integrity  you  have 
shown  In  your  unremitting  efforts  to  keep 
Intellectual  freedom  alive  In  America.  It 
is  on  this  ground  alone  that  the  cold  war 
can  be  won;  that  we  may  emerge  from  It  as 
free  human  beings,  preserving  the  precious 
principles  and  Institutions  which  give  mean- 
ing to  our  conviction  that  what  seems  right 
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today  may  change  tomorrow,  that  final  an- 
swers to  the  great  question*  involving  the 
destiny  of  man  have  not  been  given,  but 
must  be  sought  anew  by  each  generation. 
The  right  to  change,  to  evolve,  to  grope  foe 
meaning,  to  question  even  the  most  funda- 
mental assumptions,  must  never  be  aban- 
doned. 

Yoiors  Is  our  youth. 

Tours  is  the  future. 


The  Pressure  of  Fear 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  September  30,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  address  the  41st  reunion  of 
the  27th  Division  Association  at  Bing- 
hamton,  N.Y.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  herewith  include  the  text  of 
my  address : 

REMAKKA      or      RCPKXSEKTATIVK      HOWAKD      W. 

RosuoM,  or  New  ToRK,  TO  4  1st  Annttal 
Reunion  or  27th  Divisiok  Associatiok. 
Inc.,  Binohamton,  N.T.,  Satukdat  Ex-xking, 
SsPTKiCEBa  30.  1961 

It  Lb  a  very  <tisttnet  honor,  and  I  deem  It 
a  high  privilege,  to  have  been  Invited  to  at- 
tend and  speak  to  this,  the  41st  annual  re- 
union of  the  27th  Dtviarion  Association.  You 
veterans  of  "New  York's  own"  division  can 
be  Justly  proxid  of  the  services  rendered  In 
defense  of  your  beloved  Nation  in  two  World 
Wars.  I  need  not  add  that  we  of  New  York 
State  are  equally  proud   and  grateful. 

Your  division  insignia — the  letters  "N.  Y. 
D."  (for  New  York  EKvislon),  united  In  a 
circle  wtth  the  constellation  of  Orion  (in 
honor  of  yoor  former  commander,  Ma  J.  Gen. 
John  Francis  0*Ryan) — bears  mute  but  elo- 
quent evidence  of  the  courage  and  valor  of 
the  men  who  wore  It  in  Prance  at  Ypres, 
along  the  Somme  River,  and  In  Flanders,  and 
then.  3S  years  later,  at  Makin,  Bniwetok, 
Salpan,  and  Okinawa,  remote  islands  that 
most  Americans  had  not  heard  of  prior  to 
1944,  but  thereafter  islands  whose  names  will 
be  forever  etched  In  our  naemory. 

The  cost  to  you  of  the  ultimate  victory 
which  you  brought  home  to  us  cannot  be 
measured  In  bare  statistics,  but — for  the 
record — tt  is.  in  part,  shown  by  official  Army 
reccH-ds  in  this  fashion:  World  War  I,  killed 
in  action.  1.785;  wounded.  7.201;  and  World 
War  II,  killed  in  action,  1,512;  wounded, 
4,980;  captured,  1;  and  mlsBlng,  40.  Yoxir 
total  casualties,  from  action  in  both  wars, 
thus  adds  up  to  15.519,  and  some  evidence 
of  your  devotion  to  duty,  and  the  fact  that 
you  were  a  remarkably  cohesive  fighting  unit. 
Is  shown  by  that  one  of  the  above  cate- 
gories that  states,  simply,  for  World  War 
n — In  some  of  the  ruggedest  and  bloodiest 
combat  ever  known — the  enemy  captured  but 
one  of  your  ninnber. 

Your  specific  honors  Include  two  Distin- 
guished Unit  Citations  and  three  of  your 
number  were  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  But  perhaps  your  highest 
honor  rests  in  the  certain  knowledge  that 
you,  and  those  others  who  are  now  no  longer 
with  you  except  In  spirit,  have  truly  earned 
the  everlasting  gratitude  of  your  fellow  cltl- 
Bsns  for  (iB  these  familiar  words),  "•  •  • 
conspiciious  bravery  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty." 

Now,  once  again,  your  Nation  Is  facing  a 
new  crisis — perhaps  the  greatest  crisis  in  its 
history.     Discouraging   as   this   most   be   to 


you  and  others  like  you  who  bled  and  died 
In  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  who  hoped  and 
prayed  that  never  again  would  the  scourge 
at  war  nuike  Its  mark  upon  this  world,  the 
hot  metal  of  international  conflict  bids  fair 
to  spill  over  the  restraining  mold  of  reason, 
and  those  who  cherish  freedom  have  again 
reached  the  testing  place.  And,  once  again, 
it  would  appear  that  only  the  faith  and  cour- 
age of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  can  stay  the  progress  of  tyranny. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  find  this  so  sur- 
prising, for  the  history  of  mankind  clearly 
shows  that  each  age  has  faced  Its  own  con- 
flicts, each  generation  its  own  challenges. 
On  a  gravestone  in  a  Concord.  Mass..  ceme- 
tery, we  find  this  eplUph:  "My  son,  that 
which  I  bequeath  you,  you  must  own  anew 
if  you  would  keep  It."  The  Revolutionary 
soldier  who  dictated  that  epitaph  knew — as 
we  should  know — that  freedom  Is  not  some- 
thing to  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  but  rather  must  be  earned  anew 
by  each  succeeding  generation.  Perhaps,  In 
the  end.  that  Is  what  makes  It  so  precious. 

The  face  of  the  tjrrant  who  now  threatens 
to  biiry  us  Is  a  relatively  new  face,  but  the 
form  of  the  tyranny  he  represents  has  not 
changed  through  the  ages.  Something  else 
has  changed,  however,  that  may.  In  turn,  be 
changing  us,  and  It  Is  this  that  I  wish  to 
talk  to  you  about. 

Near  the  end  of  World  War  n — fought, 
among  other  things,  ironically  enough,  to 
save  our  present  enemy  from  annihilation— 
a  new  and  fantastic  sort  of  weapon  was 
dropped  from  the  skies  on  the  people  of  a 
city  in  Japan  that  most  of  us  had  never 
heard  of  before.  Before  the  strange,  mush- 
room-shaped cloud  that  has  since  become 
the  trademark  of  nuclear  explosions  disap- 
peared into  the  stratosphere,  the  world,  as 
we  had  known  It,  changed — never  again  to 
be  the  same. 

Principally,  this  was  so  because  overnight 
the  natxue  of  war  had  changed.  Nuclear 
arms  had  now  so  diminished  the  advantages 
traditionally  associated  with  victory  in  war 
that  no  rational  power  could  accept  the  idea 
of  waging  such  a  new  war  as  matter  of  policy. 

We  came  out  of  World  War  n  holding  In 
our  own  hands  a  monopoly  on  this  new  form 
of  mass  destruction.  We  were  awed  by  our 
responsibility.  We  were  also  fearful  that  our 
monopoly  might  not  last — since  nature  does 
not  for  long  play  favorites  In  yielding  up  its 
secrets.  And  so,  we  made  a  sincere  and  deter- 
mined effort  to  place  atomic  ingredients 
under  some  form  of  international  control, 
hoping  thereby  to  save  succeeding  genera- 
tions from  the  very  sort  of  atomic-arms  race 
that  Is  today  subjecting  much  of  mankind  to 
the  moral  temptations  implicit  In  terror. 

Back  then,  a  few  saw  a  measiire  of  hope 
In  all  this.  Albert  Einstein,  whose  brain 
had  helped  develop  this  new  source  of  energy, 
said;  "Since  I  do  not  foresee  that  atomic 
energy  Is  to  be  a  great  boon  for  a  long  time, 
I  have  to  say  for  the  present  that  it  Is  a 
menace.  But  perhaps  It  Is  well  that  it  should 
be.  for  it  may  Intimidate  the  human  race 
into  bringing  order  into  its  international 
affairs  which,  without  the  pressure  of  fear, 
it  would  not  do." 

However,  neither  Einstein  nor  most  of  the 
rest  of  us  reckoned  as  we  should  have,  for  no 
more  than  did  Hitler  has  It  ever  sought  to 
conceal  Its  ultimate  Intentions — with  a 
rogue  nation  that  was  bent  on  world  con- 
quest and  saw.  here,  an  unexpected  oppor- 
tunity to  use  that  "pressure  of  fear"  to 
achieve  Its  own  tyrannical  ends. 

So,  In  1946,  that  rogue  nation  vetoed  our 
plan  to  put  nuclear  ingredients  under  United 
Nations  supervision.  Then,  with  the  help 
of  American  and  British  traitors,  it  stole  our 
atomic  secrets,  and  it  girdled  Itself  with 
nuclear  rockets  and  bombs  which  it  rattled 
ominously  while  It  sliced  away  at  the  founda- 
tions of  freedom  here  and  there  throughout 
the  world  as  a  butcher  slices  at  salami. 


This  policy  of  nuclear  blackmail  worked 
for  the  tyrant  whenever  we  wavered,  as  we 
sometimes  did.  However,  whenever  we  stood 
firm,  as  at  Berlin  in  1948,  at  Lebanon  in 
1958,  and  whenever  we  refused  to  give  ground 
as  at  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  the  tyrant  backed 
off,  though  never  swerving  from  Its  ambition 
to  eradicate  every  vestige  of  freedom  and 
dignity  and  truth  from  all  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

But  still  we  tried.  We  even  Imposed  upon 
ourselves  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing, 
and,  right  up  to  the  end  of  that  parade  of 
men  from  Washington  who,  briefcases  In 
hand,  wore  a  weary  path  to  and  from  Geneva, 
we  hoped  that  across  the  conference  table 
from  lu  were  surely  men  of  reason  and  good 
will  who — given  enough  time — would  come 
to  reason  and  then  we  might  have  peace  In 
our  time. 

However — as  you  know — that  time  ran  out 
some  30  days  ago.  and.  showing  the  depths 
of  his  duplicity,  the  man  who  a  year  ago 
said: 

"Should  any  side  violate  the  obligations 
[on  testing)  to  which  It  has  committed  Itself, 
the  Instigator  of  such  violations  will  cover 
itself  with  shame  and  It  will  be  condemned 
by  the  peoples  of  the  world," — that  man  set 
off  a  series  of  well-planned  and  long-planned 
atmospheric  explosions  of  nuclear  devices. 

He  has  produced  thereby — as  he  fully  In- 
tended— not  only  the  type  of  radioactive  fall- 
out that  everywhere  endangers  human 
health,  but  a  sort  of  "psychological  fallout," 
too,  that  may  be  far  more  dangerous,  and  It 
Is  this  that  I  wUh  to  ask  you  to  think  about. 

The  so-called  neutral  nations  of  the  world 
were  meeting  at  Belgrade  even  as  Khru- 
shchev set  off  the  first  three  of  those  explo- 
sions. Were  they  so  mad  at  the  Russians 
that  they  hastened  to  our  side  In  this  global 
conflict?  Hardly.  The  best  they  could 
muster  was  an  expression  of  "faint  regret" 
at  what  Khrushchev  had  done,  and  then 
they  sent  Nehru  of  India— muttering:  "The 
foul  winds  of  war  are  blowing  once  again. 
There  are  atomic  tests,  and  the  world  grows 
fearful" — otl  to  placate  Khrtishchev.  and 
two  lesser  lights  to  Washington  to  urge  us 
to  appease  the  tyrant  by  seeking  some  way 
to  ease  the  tensions  the  tyrant  had  created 
over  Berlin. 

Since  then,  the  voices  of  appeasement  haw 
been  raised  elsewhere  abroad — openly  the 
question  is  being  asked:  "Might  It  not.  after 
all,  be  better  to  be  Red  than  dead?" 

And.  I  regret  to  say.  that  even  hers  at 
home — In  what  we  used  to  call  the  "cradle  of 
Uberty" — that  same  question  u  being  silently 
considered  by  those  who  believe  that  we 
have  been  painted  Into  such  a  comer  over 
Berlin  that  our  only  alternatives  are  appease- 
ment or  nuclear  warfare. 

For  instance,  a  distinguished  rellglovis 
paper  (the  name  of  which  I  will  give  you  If 
you  wish),  recently  carried  an  arUcle  de- 
claring that — in  this  ciurent  crisis — our  al- 
ternatives are  no  longer  peace  or  war.  but 
"peace  with  alavery  or  total  destruction." 

The  author  went  on  to  say  that  whUe  al- 
ways before  America  has  chosen  the  hard 
road  to  freedom — freedom  from  King  George, 
or  fight — freedom  for  the  slaves,  or  fl^t — 
safety  for  democracy,  cr  fight — that  this 
won't  work  now. 

"We  have  done  It  before."  he  says,  "but 
we  cannot  do  tt  again."  He  ends  by  saying: 
"Let  us  pray." 

Now,  there  is  certainly  nothing  wrong  with 
prayer,  and  I  suspect  that  many  Americans 
are  praying  over  this  physical  and  moral 
crisis  of  ours  already,  and  that  many  more 
wUl  resoit  thereto  before  the  next  few 
months  are  over. 

However,  what  I  think  Is  wrong,  and  dan- 
gerously wrong  about  this  sort  of  analysis  of 
our  dUenuna  is  that  it  assumes  that  ths 
certain  result  of  standing  firm  at  Berlin  wlU 
be  a  nuclear  war.  This  Is  based  on  ths  fur- 
ther   assumption    that    Mr.    Khrushchev    Is 
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more  willing  to  accept  the  consequences  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust  than  are  we.  I  doubt  that 
he  la.  unless  he  Is  a  madman  as  was  Hitler. 
In  which  event  we  might  as  well  abandon 
hope  anyway. 

But  why  should  Khrushchev  seem,  now, 
so  supremely  confident?  Is  It  because  he 
believes  that  he  senses  a  shift  of  American 
will  and  purpose?  I  think  It  must  be  that — 
since,  despite  his  testing  tactics,  whatever 
nuclear  advantage  there  Is  probably  btlll 
rests  with  the  Western  Powers.  During  the 
Elsenhower  years,  we  fallowed  a  policy  of 
massive  retaliation,  partly  with  the  thought 
In  mind  that  Khrushchev's  concept  of 
psychological  fallout  worked  both  ways. 
Perhaps  this  was  not  a  wholly  satisfactory 
jHDllcy — certainly  it  was  not  entirely  popular 
with  all  of  our  own  cItlMns  nor  with  many 
of  the  so-called  neutral  nations.  It  was 
especially  unpopular  with  the  Soviets — for 
obvious  reasons.  But  It  was  effective  because 
It  was  based  on  a  position  of  courage  and  of 
strength. 

Earlier  this  year.  President  Kennedy  de- 
clared that  we  must  try  to  find  ways  and 
means  for  providing  ourselves  with  a  wider 
choice  than  humiliation  or  nuclear  war.  I 
voted  for  the  additional  funds  he  said  were 
necessary  to  Improve  our  limited  war  capa- 
bilities, but  I  wonder  If  we  have  not  unin- 
tentionally overstressed  such  thinking  to  a 
point  where  Khrushchev  thinks  we  have  now 
decided  to  reserve  our  nuclear  deterrent  for 
use  only  In  the  event  of  a  direct  attack 
upon  us. 

That  assumption  would  seriously  Increase 
the  danger  of  miscalculation— If,  in  fact, 
such  a  decision  has  not  been  made.  William 
L.  Shlrer.  In  his  book,  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Third  Reich,"  describes  how  the  German 
generals  advising  Hitler  shook  In  their  boots, 
in  the  late  1930'b,  at  the  thought  of  going  to 
war  against  the  powers  then  opposing  Hit- 
ler— powers  that  had  a  potential  military 
strength  vastly  superior  to  that  of  Germany. 
However — do  you  remember  Neville  Cham- 
berlain and  his  umbrella?  Hitler  was  led  to 
discount  the  will  and  ability  of  those  powers 
to  use  their  collective  strengths,  and  the 
result  was  something  you  men  well  know. 

And  so  I  think — although  the  President 
made  an  indirect  referoace  to  this  in  his 
excellent  United  Nations  address  last  Mon- 
day— we  must  at  once  make  It  unmistakably 
clear  to  Khnishchev  that.  If  necessary,  we 
will  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  In  order  to 
carry  out  our  solemn  commitments  to  the 
people  of  West  Berlin. 

Beyond  that,  I  fiirther  think  that  It  is 
time  for  us  to  begin  to  fight  fire  with  fire. 
What  do  I  mean? 

Well,  for  too  long  now  we  have  wrung 
our  hands  before  the  altar  of  world  opin- 
ion— whatever  that  is — -wondering  whether 
It  would  be  nice  to  test  our  aging  supply  of 
atomic  weapons  and  what  the  world  might 
think  of  us  If  we  did.  Fbr  too  long  we  have 
failed  to  look  with  honest  eyes  at  the  mo- 
rality of  the  sort  of  neutralism  that  was  dis- 
played at  Belgrade.  For  too  long  we  have 
failed  to  look  with  cold  eyes  at  the  enemy 
bent  on  destroying  us  and  at  what  we  must 
do  to  stay  him. 

So,  I  would  suggest  that  now  is  the  time 
to  pressure  Khrushchev  wherever  he  is  weak, 
even  as  he  pressures  us.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
put  him  on  the  defensive,  and  to  get  off  the 
defensive  ourselves,  by  using  against  him 
every  political,  psychological,  and  economic 
weapon  we  may  have.  Instead  of  reserving 
them  for  a  more  serious  threat  than  that  he 
has  created  at  Berlin.  I  would  further  sug- 
gest that  we  take  another  look  at  the  United 
Nations,  abandoning  some  of  our  Idealistic 
thinking  about  It,  and  begin  to  use  It — In- 
cluding o\xi  never-used  veto  power  In  Its  Se- 
curity Council — to  gain  our  own  objectives. 
I  think  we  must  fight  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  U.N.  with  the  same  fervor  we 
fight     our     domestic     political     campaigns. 


abandoning  any  thought  of  the  Inevitability 
of  defeat.  Finally,  I  also  think  we  should 
refuse  to  negotiate  away  the  future  value  of 
the  people  of  the  so-called  captive  nations — 
our  "Cubas"  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — ^by 
agreeing  to  recognize  East  Germany  as  a 
sovereign  state,  and  thus  in  principle  ac- 
cepting the  whole  Soviet  satellite  empire, 
merely  to  reaffirm  something  we  already 
have,  namely,  the  right  of  free  access  to 
West  Berlin. 

Now,  all  of  these  things.  I  admit,  contain 
a  considerable  degree  of  calculated  risk, 
and,  if  tried,  may  enhance  the  possibility 
of  destruction.  I  also  know  that  the  con- 
sequences of  nuclear  warfare — though  prob- 
ably overemphasized,  would  be  terrible 
Indeed.  But  I  doubt  that,  for  a  free  people 
with  a  heritage  such  as  ours,  the  conse- 
quences of  surrender  would  be  any  less 
terrible. 

And  It  Is  my  further  Judgment  that  If  we 
really  wish  to  avoid  the  day  when  our  alter- 
natives are  only  humiliation  or  nuclear  war, 
we  must  take  this  risk  of  drawing  a  line  at 
Berlin  and  saying:  "Here  we  stand,  and,  if 
necessary,  here  we  die." 

Let  us.  then,  recognize  the  pressure  of 
fear  for  what  It  Is.  Let  us  learn  to  live  with 
it  as  the  settlers  who  came  to  this  area  near- 
ly 200  years  ago.  and  who  then  later  on 
pushed  America's  frontier  across  the  Great 
Plains,  learned  to  live  with  the  ever-pres- 
ent danger  of  attack  by  burning,  pillaging 
savages.  Let  us  learn  to  subdue  that  pres- 
sure with  the  same  courage  shown  by  those 
of  you  who  manned  the  trenches  In  France 
and  the  foxholes  in  those  Pacific  Islands. 
Let  us  understand  '..hat  Khrushchev  Is  hop- 
ing that  his  stepped-up  psychological  fall- 
out will  eventually  neutralize  our  courage 
and  paralyze  our  will.  Let  us  also  realize 
that  he  wants  us  to  believe  that  already  our 
only  alternatives  are  peace  with  slavery  or 
total  destruction,  when,  in  fact  and  in  truth, 
our  real  alternatives  still  are  victory  or  de- 
feat. 

The  moral  temptations  Implicit  in  terror 
are  all  around  us.  Their  only  antidotes  are 
that  combination  of  a  passion  for  liberty, 
of  courage,  and  that  form  of  discipline 
that  springs  from  within — self-discipline — 
and  of  course,  of  faith — which  combination 
has  heretofore  always  marked  the  American 
people — a  combination  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  the  psalmist  who.  when  his  nation 
was  threatened,  cried:  "Walt  on  the  Lord,  be 
of  good  courage,  and  He  will  strengthen  thine 
heart;  therefore  will  not  we  fear,  though  the 
earth  be  removed  and  the  mountains  be  cast 
Into  the  midst  of  the  sea." 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  disappointing  aspects  of  our 
administration's  foreign  policy  during 
the  past  8  months  has  been  a  general 
backing  away  from  the  life-and-death 
challenge  of  the  international  Commu- 
nist conspiracy.  Have  we  ruled  ourselves 
out  of  competing  with  the  Reds  for  the 
minds  of  men?  Have  we  come  to  the 
Juncture  in  our  Nation's  history  when 
we  lack  the  courage  to  fight  aflftrmatively 


for  our  ideals  against  the  most  tyranni- 
cal, godless  force  ever  known  in  the 
world?  Or  is  it  because  there  is  a  funda- 
mental belief  that  a  Communist  is  not 
really  a  Communist  and  their  threats  are 
not  really  threats.  Many  in  this  coun- 
try honestly  believe  that  world  commu- 
nism presents  no  imminent  danger.  I 
suggest  that  the  facts  do  not  support  this 
contention. 

Communism  is  the  No.  1  domestic  and 
international  problem  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  poses  our  greatest 
threat  and  challenge.  The  State  De- 
partment has  indicated  that  it  does  not 
understand  the  nature  of  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy.  Its  unfortunate  history 
is  one  of  concession,  apF>easement,  re- 
treat and  weakness.  I  suggest  that  this 
is  not  the  temper  of  American  opinion 
nor  an  indication  of  the  resolve  of  our 
people  to  recognize  our  enemy,  under- 
stand them  for  what  they  are,  how  they 
operate  and  what  they  plan  as  well  as 
their  resolve  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  win  in  this  struggle.  It  may  seem 
inconsistent  to  state  this,  since  the 
President  must  assume  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  the  State  Department, 
but  I  feel  that  President  Kennedy  im- 
derstands  the  Communists.  His  record 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  indi- 
cated he  had  a  basic  awareness  of  the 
threat  of  international  communism. 

My  concern  comes  largely  from  what 
the  President  and  the  administration 
leave  unsaid.  My  concern  stems  further 
from  the  unmistakable  conclusion  that 
one  must  reach  after  following  the  8- 
month  record  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  are  afraid  to  take  the  initiative, 
afraid,  to  win,  in  effect,  in  this  struggle 
which  will  determine  whether  this 
planet  is  to  be  free  or  slave.  The 
State  Department  internationalists  have 
charted  our  course  in  a  manner  which 
indicates  their  overall  preoccupation  is 
with  their  desire  to  come  up  with  a 
"draw"  in  the  Russia-United  States 
conflict  even  though  the  record  is  re- 
plete with  evidence  that  the  Russians 
are  playing  the  gam^  to  win  and  are. 
unfortunately,  doing  jUst  that.  To  win 
requires  the  taking  of  risks,  that  point 
should  be  made  clear.  However,  our 
State  Department  is  operating  on  the 
assumption  that  war  is  the  worst  thing 
that  can  happen.  War  would  be  hell 
but  who  can  argue  that  living  under 
communism  is  worse  than  either  the 
threat  of  war  or  war  itself? 

No  one  could  disagree  with  what 
President  Kennedy  told  the  Nation  on 
the  Berlin  speech.  On  Monday  of  this 
week,  he  made  another  fine  address  to 
the  United  Nations  and  gave  eloquent 
testimonial  to  our  peaceful  intentions 
and  aspirations.  However,  in  my  judg- 
ment the  real  point  was  missed  then  as 
it  has  been  by  the  State  Department  in 
the  past  8  months  and  ever  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  The  United 
States  must  develop  the  plan,  develop 
the  leadership  which  will  bring  about  a 
victory  of  the  forces  of  freemen  over 
the  forces  of  slavery.  No  where  do  we 
get  any  indication  that  this  is  to  be  de- 
sired or  even  considered.  This  vital 
point  is  lacking  in  our  foreign  p)olicy 
today  more  than  at  any  time  since  1945. 
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While  our  overall  policy  during  the 
Tniman  and  Elsenhower  administra- 
tions was  not  as  strong  as  the  free  world 
longed  for,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation did  it  go  to  the  extreme  that  we 
have  seen  in  1961.  Suddenly  the  State 
Department  adopts  a  policy  which  I 
refer  to  as  one  of  "civility."  Under  the 
doctrine  of  "civility"  the  Russians  are 
treated  as  if  they  are  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  world  community  of  nations, 
that  they  want  peace  and  that  the  only 
problem  is  to  find  mutual  ground  for 
accord,  negotiation  and  concession. 
Along  the  way,  we  have  seen  our  Gov- 
erment  delete  strong  references  to  com- 
munism, encoxirage  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion of  puppet  states,  maice  available 
surplus  grain  to  Russia  and  the  Iron 
Cxirtain  countries,  open  our  postal  sys- 
tem to  the  flow  of  Communist  junk  mail 
and  commit  many  other  foolhardy  blun- 
ders to  conjure  up  the  right  spirit  from 
our  foe.  Let  us  trace  this  policy  which 
Is  supposed  to  bring  about  peace  and 
harmony  and  see  how  it  squares  with 
American  concepts.  American  security 
and  our  hopes  for  a  free  world  safe  from 
subversion,  war  and  threats  against  in- 
dividual liberties. 

First,  it  almost  seems  redundant  to  go 
over  Communist  history  but  some  Ameri- 
cans still  hold  to  the  idealistic  mirage 
that  communism  really  is  not  so  bad, 
that  it  represents  more  of  a  land  reform 
or  collective  experiment.  Prom  the  be- 
ginning, the  Commxinist  credo  has 
clung  to  but  one  philosophy.  This  was 
that  capitalism  would  eventually  be  de- 
stroyed and  world  communism  would  be 
instituted.  Along  the  way,  anything  was 
proper  to  achieve  these  ends  from  mur- 
der and  deceit  to  internal  subversion 
and  the  conquest  of  peaceful  countries. 
The  record  of  Communist  perfidy  needs 
not  to  be  recounted.  Their  words  have 
been  belied  on  every  turn  by  their  deeds. 
They  have  been  at  war  against  us  inces- 
santly from  the  beginning.  They  were 
at  war  against  us  when  President  Roose- 
velt opened  the  gate  by  giving  them  the 
respectability  of  diplomatic  recognition 
from  this  country  in  1933.  They  were 
at  war  with  us  at  the  very  time  we  were 
sending  th«n  lend  lease  supplies  and 
fighting  with  them  against  the  Fascist 
overlords.  Hitler  and  Tojo.  They  are  at 
war  against  us  now  but  we  do  not  want 
to  admit  it.  Unfortunately,  our  State 
Department  does  not  seem  to  know  it. 
We  are  still  living  under  a  Presidential 
proclamation  of  December  16,  1950, 
which  states  in  part: 

Proclamation  2914 

Whereas  world  conquest  by  Communist 
Imperialism  Is  the  goal  of  the  forces  of  ag- 
gression that  have  been  loosed  upon  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  If  the  goal  of  Communist  Im- 
perialism were  to  be  achieved,  the  people  of 
this  country  would  no  longer  enjoy  th»  full 
and  rich  life  they  have  with  God's  help  built 
for  themselves  and  their  children;  they 
would  no  longer  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the 
freedom  of  worshiping  as  they  severally 
choose,  the  freedom  of  reading  and  listening 
to  what  they  choose,  the  right  of  free  speech 
Including  the  right  to  criticize  their  Gov- 
ernment, the  right  to  choose  those  who  con- 
duct their  Government,  the  right  to  engage 
freely  In  collective  bargaining,  the  right  to 
engage  freely  In  their  own  business  enter- 


prises, and  the  many  other  freedoms  and 
rights  which  are  a  part  of  our  way  at  life; 
and 

Whereas  the  Increasing  menace  of  the 
forces  of  Communist  aggression  requires  that 
the  national  defense  of  the  United  States  t>e 
strengthened  as  speedily  as  possible: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
proclaim  the  existence  of  a  national 
emergency. 

Why  do  we  turn  our  backs  on  the 
facts?  They  are  clear.  They  are  con- 
vincing. Certainly  no  one  can  allege 
that  the  Communists  can  be  trusted  more 
in  1961  than  in  1950.  Exactly  the  op- 
posite allegation  would  be  closer  to  the 
truth.  What,  then,  are  we  doing  in 
face  of  this  national  emergency? 

One  of  the  first  things  this  administra- 
tion did  was  to  censor  a  speech  of  Adm. 
Arleigh  Burke  who  was  supposedly  un- 
der the  misapprehension  that  the  Com- 
munists were  our  enemies  and  was  going 
to  say  so  publicly  in  an  address.  The 
White  House  announced  that  henceforth 
there  would  be  no  derogatory  references 
to  the  Communists  and  all  speeches 
would  be  cleared  with  the  White  House 
first.  This  was  followed  by  the  Defense 
Department  memorandum  which  with- 
drew the  program  known  as  Operation 
Blue.  This  program  had  been  used  suc- 
cessfully to  educate  our  servicemen  on 
their  enemy — the  Communists.  General 
Walker  was  rebuked  for  his  anti-Com- 
munist activities  on  the  grounds  that  he 
invaded  the  political  field. 

In  his  January  20  inaugural  speech. 
President  Kennedy  referred  to  a  "new 
start"  which  his  administration  would 
take  in  regard  to  our  dealings  with  the 
Reds.  Strong  statements  were  made 
concerning  Cuba  and  Laos  but  in  both 
cases  our  action  did  not  match  the 
words.  In  Cuba  we  withheld  vital  sup- 
port from  an  invasion  which  on  admis- 
sion of  our  oflBcials  was  prompted  by 
U.S.  participation,  and  Cuba  officially 
went  into  the  Communist  camp.  After 
being  humiliated,  our  officials  then  sup- 
ported an  abortive  "tractors  for  pris- 
oners" deal  and  set  the  tone  for  our 
national  posture. 

In  late  June,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, with  State  Department  approval, 
announced  that  it  would  henceforth 
pennit  sales  of  subsidized  farm  com- 
modities to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
European  bloc.  What  could  be  more  ri- 
diculous? The  one  factor  which  makes 
war  unlikely  is  the  lack  of  food  in  Rus- 
sia and  the  Iron  Curtain  countries.  So 
what  do  we  do — we  help  them  out  with 
this,  their  greatest  problem.  Congress 
has  expressed  its  strong  disapproval  of 
this  policy. 

In  June,  the  Congress  discovered  that 
we  were  playing  the  role  of  a  real  sucker 
in  the  United  Nations.  UjS.  dollars  were 
used  by  the  administration  to  pay  into 
the  U.N.  Special  Fund  for  the  Congo 
operation  to  make  ud  for  the  share  which 
the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  pay.  Their 
assessment  was  made  under  article  XVII 
of  the  UJ^.  Charter;  they  refused  to  pay. 
and  this  administration  used  $5  million 
from  the  President's  contingent  fund  and 
$10  million  from  the  mutual  security 
fund,  literally  giving  it  in  direct  aid  to 
our  enemy.    That  is  not  all.    The  ad- 


ministration has  recommended  increased 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  imder 
the  theory  that  they  are  not  in  the  Com- 
munist orbit.  This  files  directly  into  the 
face  of  facts.  On  July  13  of  this  year  a 
joint  communique  was  issued  by  the 
U.S.SH.  and  Yugoslavia  which  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  relations  between 
the  two  countries  which  it  states  "are 
developing  normally  and  the  positions 
are  similar  or  coincide  on  the  major  In- 
ternational questions." 

Yet  this  administration  looks  forward 
to  a  new  round  of  conciliatory  gestures 
toward  Tito.  Study  a  few  examples  of 
the  export  licenses  granted  by  our  Com- 
merce Department  which  authorize  ship- 
ment of  material  to  Yugoslavia.  On  July 
12,  licenses  granted  for  shipment  of 
$639,000  in  iron  and  steel  scrap;  August 
4,  another  license  for  $639,000  worth  of 
scrap  metal;  August  16.  license  approved 
for  shipment  of  $354,412  In  copper  scrap; 
August  28,  license  approved  for  ship- 
ment of  $732,000  in  iron  and  steel  scrap. 
All  of  this,  mind  you,  to  a  "neutral"  na- 
tion which  finds  its  relations  developing 
"normally"  with  Russia  and  whose  posi- 
tions are  similar  or  coincide  on  the 
major  international  questions. 

Since  1948,  U.S.  Ctistoms  Bureau  of- 
ficials have  been  under  orders  to  screen 
Communist  propaganda  coming  into  this 
country  of  the  junk  mail  variety.  Let 
me  make  it  clear  that  no  one  objects 
to  letters  which  are  of  a  first  class  na- 
ture, from  individual  to  individual.  Here 
we  are  talking  about  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  Communist  mail  which 
is  coming  into  the  country  to  be  de- 
livered free.  During  the  Truman  and 
Eisenhower  administrations,  if  this  mail 
were  determined  to  be  political,  it  was 
intercepted.  Since  March  17.  under  or- 
der of  the  Kennedy  administration,  the 
plug  was  pulled  on  this  flood  of  prop- 
aganda mall  and  the  Commimists  have 
had  a  field  day  sending  their  trash  to  our 
youth.  Pressed  for  an  answer,  the  Post 
Office  Department  gave  this  official  an- 
swer for  stopping  the  13-year-old  pro- 
gram of  intercepting  unwanted  and  un- 
solicited propaganda: 

The  program  had  no  intelligence  value  and 
it  interfered  with  efTorU  to  Improve  East- 
West  relations. 

Here  we  see  the  key  to  the  sorry  story 
of  our  relations  with  the  Communist  in- 
ternational conspiracy  during  these  past 
8  months.  Improve  East-West  relations 
by  softening  our  criticisms  of  the  Com- 
munists, refrain  from  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  fact  that  they  are  our  avowed 
enemy,  do  not  call  attention  to  their  lies, 
deceit,  treachery— just  hope,  hope  that 
sooner  or  later  they  will  be  moved  by  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  fairness  to  settle  all 
of  the  problems  of  the  world.  This,  I 
suggest,  is  not  only  naive,  it  Is  com- 
pletely bankrupt  and  presents  a  serious 
danger  to  our  national  security. 

The  President  has  followed  this  policy 
and  has  cautiously  refrained  from  strong 
words  in  talking  of  our  enemy.  Take  the 
Captive  Nations  Declaration  as  a  good 
example.  This  was  an  unfortunate  ex- 
ample of  this  soft  policy.  The  86th  Con- 
gress provided  for  the  designation  of  the 
third  week  In  July  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week,"  and  urged  the  President  to  make 
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a  yearly  declaration  until  these  nations 
are  freed  from  the  Communist  yoke.  In 
1959.  President  Eisenhower  made  a 
strong  declaration  which  referred  to  the 
"nations  throughout  the  world  which 
have  been  made  captive  by  the  imperial- 
istic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
Communism"  and  to  "Soviet-dominated 
nations,"  No  doubt  was  left  in  any  mind 
that  we  considered  the  Russian  leaders 
as  the  captors,  the  oppressors.  Contrast 
this  to  the  appeasing  declaration  Issued 
this  year: 

TixT  or  THK  PaEsiDENT's  Pboclamatiok  on 
Captivs  Natiok$  Wbxk  1901 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  196©  (73  Stat  212).  the  Congress 
has  authorl2sed  and  requested  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  third  week  In 
July  1950  as  "Captive  Nations  Week."  and  to 
Issue  a  similar  proclamAtion  each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall 
have  b«en  achieved  for  all  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  roots  of  our  society 
and  our  population  lie  In  these  countries; 
and 

Whereas  it  Is  In  keepdng  with  our  national 
tradition  that  the  American  people  manifest 
Its  Interest  In  the  freedom  of  other  nations: 

Now,  therefore.  I.  John  F  Kennedy.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  deslf^iatc  the  we«k  beginning  July  16. 
1961,  as  "OapUve  Nations  Week." 

I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities.  aMI  I  urge 
them  to  recommit  themselves  to  the  support 
of  the  Just  aspiration*  of  all  peoples  for 
national  independence  and  freedom. 

Not  one  reference  to  the  mortal  enemy 
of  the  United  States  but  rather  a  hope 
for  "the  just  aspirations  of  all  p>eople  for 
national  Independence  and  freedom." 

My  colleagues,  we  see  everywhere  a 
complete  brcakdouTi  of  our  Govern- 
ment's determination  to  defeat  Inter- 
national communism.  Do  we  honestly 
think  we  can  come  out  of  this  life  and 
death  struggle  with  a  "draw?" 

We  see  the  same  policy  manifesting 
Itself  In  the  behind-the-scenes  efforts  of 
prominent  members  of  this  administra- 
tion to  accomplish  the  diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  Red  China  and  Outer  Mon- 
golia. Many  factors  suggest  that  the 
deal  has  already  been  made.  Following 
the  conference  between  Prime  Minister 
Macmlllan  and  President  Kennedy,  the 
Associated  Press  on  April  12  reported 
from  London: 

In  a  reversal  of  longstanding  poUcy.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  administration  has  decided 
not  to  oppose  VH.  debate  next  fall  on  Red 
China's  bid  for  a  seat  In  the  United  Nations, 
informed  diplomats  reported  today.  Instead, 
the  Untied  States  la  working  on  a  new 
strategy  to  keep  PelptUg  out  of  the  world 
body — at  leMt  until  1962.  The  diplomats 
aald  Mr.  Kennedy  told  British  Prime  Minister 
>4»^tr»tiittn  at  their  meeting  last  week  be 
needs  at  least  12  months  to  prepare  Ameri- 
cans to  accept  the  Xted  Chinese  Into  the 
world  organisation. 

We  are  being  prepared  now,  make  no 
mistake  of  that.  Public  indignation  has 
forced  the  administration  to  ostensibly 
oppose  the  admission  but  the  same  end 
is  being  accomplished.  Only  this  week, 
on  Tuesday,  September  26,  Ambassador 
Adlal  Stevenson  gave  one  more  Indica- 
tion of  this  frightfully  soft  approach  to 


communism  In  his  declaration  at  the 
United  Nations  that  the  United  States 
win  not  obstruct  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist Outer  Mongolia  to  the  U.N.  He 
did  not  make  it  clear  whether  our  coun- 
try would  vote  to  recommend  this  Com- 
munist country  for  membership  or  ab- 
stain from  the  voting  but  In  either  case 
It  could  be  decisive  of  the  issue.  Here 
once  more  is  the  wornout  policy  of  doing 
business  with  the  Communists.  We  have 
been  doing  business  with  them  for  28 
years  and  the  cause  of  freedom  has  lost 
over  one-third  of  the  world  in  the 
process.  They  will  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness with  us  as  long  as  they  can  bargain 
away  our  very  lives. 

Think  of  that.  We  will  not  obstruct 
the  recognition  of  Outer  Mongolia. 
Owen  Lattlmore  has  been  on  an  ex- 
tended tour  there.  He  and  others  of  his 
type  give  two  reasons  for  such  recogni- 
tion. 

First,  they  say,  this  will  encourage  di- 
versity within  the  Communist  bloc.  Sec- 
ond, it  will  give  us  a  listening  post  in 
the  Par  East.  Recognition  of  Outer 
Mongolia  implies  acceptance  of  the 
fiction  that  this  satellite  is  an  independ- 
ent state,  responsible  for  its  own  foreign 
policy.  This  is  absurd  but.  more  Im- 
portant, recognition  will  do  immeasur- 
able damage  to  the  U.S.  position  In  the 
Far  East  since  it  represents  another  in- 
stance of  appeasement. 

All  in  all,  this  8-month  record  Is  in- 
deed a  sorry  one  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  signals  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
really  in  the  battle  with  the  Russians. 
We  are  content  to  drift  and  appease. 

A  DOMESTIC  ISSTTZr 

Is  communism  merely  an  interna- 
tional issue  or  Is  there  a  bona  fide  threat 
of  Internal  subversion?  Note  well  what 
the  man  most  qualified  to  say,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI,  told  a 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  this 
spring: 

The  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  d\uing  the 
past  year  has  stepped  up  Its  activities  among 
the  youth  of  our  Nation.  In  addition  to 
their  youth  w<H-k,  the  Communists  devoted 
considerable  effort  toward  infiltration  of  our 
industries  and  unions,  in  improving  their 
agitation  and  propaganda  oaachiuery,  in  ex- 
ploiting the  prevailing  International  politi- 
cal climate  in  an  effort  to  make  Soviet  poli- 
cies more  acceptable  to  American  public 
opinion,  and  In  rebuilding  their  inflxience 
among  all  segments  of  our  society.  (Hear- 
ings on  H.R.  7371  (State,  Justice,  judiciary 
appropriation  btll)  before  a  subconunlttee  of 
the  Uouae  Appropriations  Committee,  House 
of  Representatives,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  Mar. 
6.  1961.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
(P.  423.)) 

He  further  stated  that  the  Soviet  in- 
telligence setup  is  the  most  extensive  in 
history  and  yet,  I  would  add,  we  expect 
to  "improve  East-West  relations."  He 
said: 

The  Soviet  Intelligence  services  have  re- 
orgaulaed.  multiplied  their  contacts  with  the 
American  people,  and  have  become  aggres- 
sively bolder  In  spearheading  their  espionage 
offensive  against  the  United  States.  The  in- 
telligence organizations  of  the  satellite 
countries,  carefully  coordinated  under  Soviet 
leadership  and  control,  have  gained  increas- 
ingly In  experience  and  ability. 

The  current,  wide&pread  ramiflcationa  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  espionage   networks   which 


today  extend  throughout  the  entire  United 
States,  have  indicated  a  realistic  need  for  a 
further  tightening  of  our  security  on  the 
homefront.  WhUe  the  Conununista  speak 
of  peace,  their  intelligence  setup  is  the  most 
extensive  in  world  history.     (Ibid.,  p.  426.) 

There  Is  nothing  partisan  in  the  fight 
to  destroy  Communist  subversion.  Two 
of  the  most  dedicated  Americans  in  this 
battle  are  Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  Demo- 
crat, of  Connecticut,  and  Representative 
France  Walter,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Both  men  have  recognized  that 
one  of  our  greatest  dangers  comes  from 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  who  either 
out  of  design  or  Ignorance  are  selling  the 
line  that  Communists  are  not  really  out 
to  destroy  us  and  we  must  be  more 
friendly  with  them.  Take  the  frighten- 
ing and  absurd  views  of  one  of  the  UJS. 
Information  Agency's  top  officials  which 
was  brought  to  light  by  the  dedicated 
patriot.  Senator  Dodd.  In  a  recent  speech 
he  told  his  colleagues: 

The  most  alarming  evidence  I  have  yet 
noticed  of  the  weakness  in  our  propaganda 
effort  was  the  speech  made  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 4,  by  Dr.  Ralph  K.  White,  Chief  of 
the  Soviet  Bloc  DlvUlon  of  USIA's  Office  of 
Research   and  Analysis. 

This  speech  advanced  the  general  theme 
that  we  are  not  too  different  from  the  Com- 
munists, after  all.  At  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  I  shall  insert  In  the  Recosd  the 
text  of  Dr.  White's  speech;  but  at  present 
I  should  like  to  give  a  brief  and,  I  believe, 
fair  description  of  Its  contents. 
Dr.  White  contends  the  following: 
That  we  and  the  Communists  are  waging 
a  joint  battle  against  mutual  stiicide. 

That  we  err  in  not  recognizing  that  the 
Russians  are  afraid  of  us  and  that  many  of 
their  seemingly  aggressive  policies  originate 
In  this  defensive  fear. 

That  while  the  Soviets  may  appear  aggres- 
•ive  in  Berllin,  they  have  a  genuine  desire  to 
stabilize  the  situation  there,  based  upon  a 
sincere  fear  of  aggression  by  the  West. 

That  we  are  too  Inclined  to  look  upon 
Communist  leaders  as  villains  and  that  we 
overestimate  the  evil  of  Communist  dictators. 
That  we  are  too  ready  to  dismiss  the  words 
of  the  Soviet  leaders  as  lies  when  most  of 
the  time  they  are  saying  what  they  really 
think. 

Then.  In  what  surely  must  number  among 
the  great  understatements  of  this  century, 
Dr.  White  throws  in  these  bromides ; 

He  says  that.  In  a  sense,  Soviet  leaders  are 
"less  representative"  of  their  own  people 
than  we  are.  He  {XJlnts  out  that  their  mean- 
ing of  democracy  is  "rather  different"  from 
ours  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  "less  denK)- 
cratlc"  than  we  are.  He  concedes  that  we 
are  "less  aggressive"  and  "less  Imperialistic" 
than  they  are.  He  ventures  that  "relatively 
speaking"  we  are  more  truthful  than  the 
Communists. 

Dr.  White,  In  conceding  that  we  are  more 
truthful  than  the  Communists,  Implies  that 
this  difference  is  only  In  degree  rather  than 
In  kind.  He  condemns  the  U-2  incident  and 
o\ir  assistance  to  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters 
as  matters  for  which  we  should  be  blamed. 
In  another  portion  of  his  speech.  Dr.  White 
credits  Khrushchev  with  having  knocked 
"large  holes"  In  Stalin's  Iron  CJurtaln,  ap- 
parently tmaware  that  a  few  weeks  ago  Khru- 
shchev closed  the  largest  hole  In  the  Iron 
Curtain  by  building  a  concrete  wall  across 
the  center  of  Berlin  that  is  more  literally  an 
Iron  Cxu-taln  than  Stalin  ever  erected. 

These  are  strange  statements  Indeed  to 
come  from  a  man  who  is  responsible  for  ad- 
vising USIA  on  the  most  effective  means  of 
winning  the  ideological  conflict  with  the 
Communists. 
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Apparently  Dr.  White  feels  there  Is  not 
much  of  a  conflict  after  all  and  that  differ- 
ences between  us  and  the  Communists  are 
mere  delusions  and  misunderstandings. 

It  Is,  I  feel,  a  matter  of  shame  for  a  Sen- 
ator to  have  to  refute  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  such  statements  from  a  U.S.  ofllclal. 
First,  we  are  not  engaged  In  any  Joint  bat- 
tle at  the  side  of  the  Communl  its  against 
mutual  suicide.  They,  and  they  alone, 
threaten  the  world  with  destruction.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  nuclear  holocaust.  It  Is  they 
who  will  cause  It  and  nothing  could  be 
more  false  than  the  assumption  that,  some- 
how, we  and  the  Communists  are  struggling 
together  against  the  threat  of  nuclear  an- 
nihilation, as  though  that  threat  had  some 
Independent  status,  some  autonomous  power 
of  Its  own. 

Second,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  brutal 
aggression  of  the  Communlste  in  East  Ber- 
lin, In  Tibet,  In  Laos.  In  South  Vietnam,  In 
Indochina,  In  South  Korea,  and  other  places, 
or  the  similar  aggression  which  swallowed  up 
all  of  Eastern  Europe  and  China,  Is  motivat- 
ed by  fear  of  the  West.  It  Is.  rather,  a  logi- 
cal and  systematic  implementation  of  the 
frequently  declared  aim  of  the  Communists 
to  subjugate  the  entire  world.  I  hope  that. 
after  the  fall  of  1  billion  persons  to  Com- 
munist tyranny  since  1945,  there  are  only 
a  few  left  who  maintain  that  these  patently 
aggressive  and  Inhuman  acts  were  defensive, 
natural  acts  based  upon  fear.  The  fact  that 
such  a  thesis  is  still  being  advanced  by  one 
of  our  leaders  In  psychological  warfare  is  to 
me  a  cause  of  shock  and  almost  of  despair. 

Third,  Dr.  White's  thesis  that  Soviet  ac- 
tions In  Berlin  are  based  upon  a  genuine 
desire  to  stabilize  the  situation  there,  thus 
fending  off  Western  aggression  in  the  future, 
is  incredible  In  view  of  the  facts. 

The  Communists  have  forced  crisis  after 
crisis  in  Berlin  with  the  objective  of  forcing 
us  out,  gobbling  up  Berlin,  and  so  under- 
mining the  free  world  position  there  as  to 
cause  all  of  Germany  and  all  of  Europe  to 
fall  within  the  Communist  orbit. 

The  Communist  purpose  In  Berlin  Is  ag- 
gression and  no  other.  And  If  the  leaders 
of  our  own  USIA  cannot  grasp  this  fact. 
If  they  do  not  have  the  comprehension  to 
understand  our  enemy  and  his  motives,  whom 
can  we  expect  to  understand? 

Fourth,  Dr.  White  feels  that  the  American 
people  are  too  inclined  to  look  up  on  the 
Communist  leaders  as  villains  and  that  we 
overestimate  their  evil. 

Here  is  a  group  of  men  in  Moscow  who  have 
deliberately  murdered  20  million  people, 
through  planned  starvation,  through  assas- 
sination, through  mass  executions,  through 
the  slow  living  death  of  concentration  camps 
and  slave  labor  camps. 

Here  Is  a  group  of  men  who  have  enslaved 
1  billion  human  beings  and  turned  them  Into 
faceless  cogs  in  the  Communist  machine. 

Here  Is  a  group  of  men  who  have  waged 
systematic  warfare  upon  the  basic  tenets  of 
our  religious  and' philosophic  heritage,  men 
who  will  embrace  any  evil  if  It  advances  the 
Communist   cause. 

In  the  face  of  this,  what  can  be  said  for 
a  division  chief  In  our  USIA  who  feels  that 
we  overestimate  the  evil  of  our  enemies? 

Fifth.  Dr.  White  chides  us  for  being  too 
ready  to  dismiss  the  words  of  Soviet  leaders 
as  lies  when  mort  of  the  time  "what  they  say 
is  fairly  close  to  what  they  really  think." 
What  a  remarkable  statement  this  Is.  i 

Does  Dr.  White  believe  that  the  Soviet 
charges  against  us  of  germ  warfare  in  Korea 
were  made  in  good  faith? 

Does  he  believe  that  they  were  saying  what 
they  really  thought  when  they  tied  us  up  in 
nuclear  test  ban  negotiations  while  at  that 
very  time  they  were  setting  up  the  series  of 
nuclear  tests  which  are  now  taking  place? 

Does  he  believe  that  they  were  acting  In 
good  faith  when  they  broke  more  than  1,000 
solemn  treaties  which  they  had  entered  into? 


The  list  of  their  perfidy  is  Infinite. 

It  ne«d  not  be  recounted  here. 

What  is  unbelievable  is  that  an  American 
USIA  official  could  make  the  statement  that 
most  of  the  time  Soviet  leaders  are  saying 
what  they  really  think. 

Sixth,  the  understatements  of  Dr.  White 
to  which  I  prevlou  ly  referred  are  at  tually 
Incredible  misstatements. 

The  Soviets  are  not  merely  less  represent- 
ative of  their  people  than  we  are.  They  are 
not  representative  of  their  people  at  all  in 
any  real  sense.  They  are  enemies  and  en- 
slavers of  their  people. 

They  are  not  less  democratic  than  we  are 
They  are  not  democratic  In  any  sense:  they 
are  totalitarian  In  every  sense. 

Their  meaning  of  democracy  is  not  "rather 
different"  from  our?,  as  Dr.  White  alleges. 
There  is  no  room  for  democracy  at  all  in 
their  ideology  and  they  are  avowed  enemies 
of  it. 

I  suppose  we  should  be  grateful  to  Dr. 
White  that,  after  years  of  scientific  research 
and  evaluation,  he  can  proclaim  that  we  are 
less  aggressive  and  less  imperialistic  than 
the  Soviets.  But  the  truth  Is  that  we  are 
not  aggressive  at  all  and  they  are  completely 
aggressive.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  not 
imperialistic  at  all  and  they  are  the  most 
Imperialistic  clique  that  ever  existed. 

Seventh,  as  for  Dr.  White's  condemnation 
of  the  U-2  flights  and  out  asslsUnce  to  the 
Cuban  freedom  fighters,  I  have  this  to  say. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  U-2  flights  were  not 
only  blameless  but  highly  praiseworthy  and 
necessary  actions  that  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  security  of  this  Nation  and  to 
its  protection  against  surprise  attack  by  the 
Soviets. 

The  truth  is  that  our  error  in  assisting  the 
Cuban  freedom  fighters  was  that  we  did  not 
give  enough  help  to  those  who  were  striving 
to  rescue  their  country  from  the  grim  op- 
pression of  a  Communist  dictatorship,  main- 
tained in  power  by  Communist  arms. 

We  can  expect  our  enemies  to  attack  us  on 
these  points:  we  can  expect  neutralists  and 
those  who  are  more  committed  to  vague  con- 
cepts of  Internationalism  than  they  are  to 
the  life  or  death  question  of  national  se- 
curity to  find  fault  with  these  actions.  But 
should  we  expect  an  official  of  our  own  U.S. 
Information  Agency  to  make  such  attacks? 
If  USIA  Is  not  for  us,  whom  can  we  expect  to 
be  for  us? 

This  IS  incredible  but  a  good  example 
of  what  is  going  on  while  we  and  our 
countnrmen  are  sleeping.  How  do  such 
men  get  into  key  positions  of  Govern- 
ment, you  ask?  The  record  of  Com- 
munist infiltration  in  Government  is  a 
long  one  and  needs  no  documentation 
here.  Yet  many  of  those  color  blind 
bureaucrats  come  in  the  front  door. 
Representative  Walter  blasted  his  own 
administration  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  July  6  because  of  bad  Judgment  in 
appointing  unqualified  men  to  sensitive 
positions.   He  said,  in  part : 

According  to  press  reports  which  appeared 
In  several  newspapers  within  the  last  2 
weeks,  Mr.  Salvatore  Bontempo  and  Mr. 
Michel  CiepUnskl,  have  been  selected  to  be 
appointed,  respectively,  to  the  posts  of  Ad- 
ministrator and  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

Having  acquainted  myself  with  the  back- 
groimd  of  both  alleged  nominees,  I  believe 
that  both  appointments  have  been  made,  or 
are  about  to  be  made.  In  violation  of  the 
law.  Executive  orders,  existing  regulations, 
and  even  of  the  most  recent  order  Issued  by 
President  Kennedy  regarding  full  reports 
and  detailed  Information  on  individuals  con- 
sidered for  Important  administration  po- 
sitions. •   •  • 


Both  nominees  come  directly  from  the 
field  of  strictly  political  activities  neither 
of  them  having  ever  been  associated  with 
matters  affecting  internal  security.  Immi- 
gration. Issuance  of  passports,  and  determi- 
nation of  citlxenshtp  and  nationality,  al- 
though nil  of  those  matters  are  within  the 
purview  of  the  law  which  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  administer. 

The  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Af- 
fairs is  one  of  the  most  Important  offices 
in  the  Department  of  State,  indeed,  one  o( 
the  more  Important  offices  of  the  entire  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government.  Not  only  is 
internal  security  of  the  Nation  involved  In 
the  Bureau's  operations  but  so  Is  the  security 
supervision  of  diplomatic  and  consular 
establishments  and  personnel  as  well  aa  the 
very  fate  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  XJS. 
citizens  and  aliens  who  leave  this  country 
or  come  to  the  United  States  each  year 
Both  nominees  are  entirely  foreign  to  the 
important  and  technically  Involved  field  In 
which  they  are  about  to  operate.  By  their 
appointment,  violence  Is  done  not  only  to 
the  law  to  Presidential  orders  but  also  to  the 
best  Interests  of  good  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  spent  well  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  poliUcs,  I  cerUlnly 
recognize  the  necessity  of  paying  up  politi- 
cal debts.  I  am  by  no  means  an  adversary 
of  that  reality  of  our  political  life.  However. 
I  deeply  t>elteve  that  payment  of  political 
indebtedness  to  Individuals  should  not  be  In 
conflict  with  national  Interests,  and  that 
persons  who  for  political  reasons  may  be  de- 
serving of  rewards  should  not  obUln  them 
at  the  expense  of  such  interest,  or  be  en- 
trusted with  duties  for  which  they  are  not 
qualified. 

In  the  case  of  Messers.  Bontempo  and 
CiepUnskl,  a  perusal  of  their  professional 
records  and  past  experience  most  certainly 
disqualifies  them  from  the  respective  posi- 
tions for  which  they  appear  to  have  been 
selected. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cite  these  two  states- 
men at  length  because  they  highlight 
the  overall  internal  threat  to  this  coun- 
try. All  too  few  bureaucrats  see  the 
sinister  nature  of  the  Communist  threat. 
At  a  time  when  we  have  a  vigorous  Com- 
munist Party  working  against  us  in- 
ternally, many  raise  their  voices  agfUnst 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  one  of  the  forces  which  is 
working  to  protect  us  from  communism. 
I  have  shown  the  film  "Operation  Aboli- 
tion" on  numerous  occasions  in  my  home 
district  and  I  am  always  amazed  at  the 
number  of  people  who  seem  to  see  a 
danger  in  it  but  rarely  say  a  critical  word 
against  the  Communists.  At  the  end  of 
this  address  I  am  including  an  answer  to 
the  critics  of  this  film — a  film  which 
shows,  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover  puts  it.  that 
"it  can  happen  here" — prepared  by  my 
colleague.  Representative  John  Rous- 
siLOT,  of  Cahfornia. 

The  Communists  and  their  fellow 
travelers  are  working  day  and  night  in 
our  very  midst.  Yet,  through  our  pre- 
disposition to  think  only  the  best  of  our 
fellow  men  we  at  once  are  making  their 
work  easier.  Communist-front  organ- 
izations are  flourishing.  Anti-American- 
ism is  openly  proclaimed.  Our  book 
shelves  and  magazine  racks  abound  with 
Socialist-Communist  thought.  Current- 
ly, a  smear  book.  "The  Un-Americans" 
is  on  the  paperback  book  stands.  It  is  a 
conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  a  ques- 
tionable American  to  tarnish  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
The  author.  Prank  J.  Donner,  is  described 
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only  as  a  constitutional  lawyer.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1959.  HUAC  Issued  a  report 
titled  "Communist  Legal  Subversion: 
The  Role  of  the  Communist  Lawyer."  At 
page  35,  the  following  appears  concern- 
ing this  "constitutional  lawyer": 
Frank  J.  DoNN(t,  New  York 

Frank  Donner  was  Identified  by  a  number 
of  witnesses  before  this  committee  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Communist  cell  oomprlsed  of  lawyers 
employed  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  In  Washington,  DC. 

Herbert  Fuchs,  a  former  Communlrt  who 
had  helped  to  organize  this  cell  In  1037  and 
actively  participated  In  it  until  his  transfer 
from  Washington  In  1H2,  testified  on  De- 
cember 13,  1955,  that  Frank  Donner  was  one 
of  the  NLRB  lawyers  who  joined  his  con- 
spiratorial Communist  group. 

On  December  14,  1966,  Mortimer  Rlemer, 
another  former  member  of  the  Communist 
cell  in  the  NLRB.  confirmed  Fuchs'  testimony 
regarding  Frank  Donner.  Donner  was  again 
Identified  by  ex-Conununlst  Harry  Cooper 
on  March  1, 195«. 

Frank  Donner.  on  Juiie  28.  1956,  appeared 
as  a  witness  before  this  committee.  Al- 
though admitting  he  was  employed  by  the 
NLRB  from  1940  until  1945  in  the  Litigation 
Section,  he  Invoked  the  first  and  fifth 
amendments  when  he  was  questioned  con- 
cerning Communist  Party  membership  and 
afflliatlons.  Mr.  Donner  was  confronted  with 
a  VS.  Civil  Service  Commission  question- 
naire he  had  signed  on  June  2.  1943.  while 
employed  by  the  NLRB.  On  this  official  form. 
he  bad  replied  "No"  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  held  membership  in  a 
Communist  organize tloa.  Conceding  that 
the  signature  was  his.  Mr.  Donner  neverthe- 
less invoked  the  fifth  amendment  when  asked 
by  the  conrunittee  if  he  had  been  truthful  in 
his  statement  to  the  XJ.B.  Government. 

Frank  Donner  was  recently  named  general 
counsel  for  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America.  This  Com- 
munlst-oontroUed  union,  which  was  ousted 
by  the  CIO  In  1950,  is  a  recognized  bargain- 
ing agent  In  many  of  our  vital  defense  In- 
dustries. The  UE  In  a  recent  pamphlet  de- 
scribed Its  new  counsel  as  being  recognized 
as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  NLRB 
law.  It  failed  to  mention  that  Donner  was 
publicly  identified  as  being  a  member  of  a 
conspiratorial  Communist  cell  while  em- 
ployed aa  an  attorney  at  the  NLRB  In  the 
1940's. 

This  fifth  amendment  author  and  the 
smail  band  of  overt  sympathizers  of  the 
same  ideology  are  meeting  with  little  ac- 
tual support  but  they  are  serving  their 
purpose.  Many  people  have  become  con- 
fused as  to  communism.  Those  who  are 
patriotically  fighting  this  subversive 
movement  are  often  made  the  target  of 
smear  and  derision.  Some,  like  General 
Walker  who  was  officially  described  as 
"eccentric,"  are  being  vilified  and  de- 
stroyed. As  to  the  frantic  efforts  by  cer- 
tain elements  seeking  "abolition"  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. Representative  Walter  states: 

The  anemic  public  response  to  this  cam- 
paign Is  heartening  and  augurs  well  for  the 
abiding  patriotism,  circumspection,  and  In- 
telligence of  most  Americans. 

The  battle,  however,  is  going  on.  Un- 
til we  officially  brand  the  Communist  in- 
ternational conspiracy  as  an  enemy,  the 
result  will  be  in  doubt. 

The  masters  of  the  Kremlin  have  en- 
slaved over  900  million  p>eople.  Their 
conquest  of  15,500,000  square  miles  rep- 
resents 26  percent  of  the  land  area  of 


the  earth  with  over  30  percent  of  its  pop- 
ulation. Each  day  they  promote  their 
plans  to  nick  away  at  more  and  more  of 
the  free  world.  Can  anyone  doubt  that 
they  are  our  avowed  enemies?  Why  do 
so  many  get  fooled  by  the  false  facade, 
the  thin  veneer  of  their  professions  for 
peace  and  humanity? 

The  basic  truth  that  should  be  etched 
on  our  consciences  after  28  years  of  per- 
fidy by  the  Communists  since  the  Roose- 
velt administration  accomplished  the 
recognition  of  Russia  is  that  it  is  sheer 
suicide  for  freemen  to  appease  or  ac- 
commodate the  totalitarian  leaders  of 
that  atheistic  country.  We  only  deceive 
ourselves  when  we  feel  that  a  doctrine 
of  civility  will  bring  peace  to  the  world. 
We  only  deceive  ourselves  when  we  hope- 
fully contemplate  disarmament  without 
the  first  ingredient  of  Russian  defeat 
or  collapse.  While  Khrushchev  speaks 
of  peaceful  coexistence  he  continues  the 
policy  of  war  and  murder,  buying 
precious  time  from  the  free  world.  Any 
hope  of  negotiation  and  agreement  with 
or  concession  from  the  Soviets  is  unreal. 
Our  true  challenge  is  to  develop  a  policy 
which  will  set  our  sights  on  an  overall 
victory  for  the  free  world  over  the  Com- 
munist tyrants. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  joined  several 
of  my  colleagues  in  Introducing  the  "vic- 
tory resolution."  It  is  predicated  on  the 
thesis  that  we  must  win  and  to  do  so  we 
must  first  set  our  entire  effort  toward 
defeating  those  who  would  destroy  us. 
This  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
593.  declares  that  a  "state  of  hostility" 
exists  in  the  world  and  that  "the  abuses 
and  usurpations  of  the  global  aggres- 
sion" are  "no  longer  tolerable."  There- 
fore, "it  hereby  is,  and  henceforth  shall 
be.  the  indomitable  will  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  un- 
swerving purpose  of  their  Grovernment  to 
achieve  complete  victory  over  the  forces 
of  the  world  Communist  movement." 
The  resolution  directs  the  President  to 
prepare  for  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress a  program  to  achieve  this  total  vic- 
tory.   The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  593 
Joint  resolution  expressing  a  declaration  of 
will  of  the  American  people  and  purp>o8e  of 
their  Government  to  achieve  complete  vic- 
tory over  the  forces  of  the  world  Commu- 
nist movement 

Whereas  numerous  findings,  resolutions, 
and  condemnations  In  United  States  law. 
Presidential  proclamations,  and  treaties 
which  bind  the  United  States,  proclaim  that 
the  world  Conununlst  movement  pursues  In- 
variably the  same  object,  world  conquest, 
and  evinces  a  clearcut  design  to  reduce  all 
peoples   under   Its  absolute   despotism;    and 

Whereas  the  supranational  world  Commu- 
nist movement  does  not  represent  the  Rus- 
sian and  other  peoples  under  its  totalitarian 
control,  but  rather.  In  violation  of  their  le- 
gitimate national  aspirations,  commands 
their  lands  and  resources  as  an  Industrial- 
military  base  for  its  global  campaign;  and 

Whereas  the  world  Communist  movement 
operates  on  every  level  of  human  activity, 
using  all  conceivable  pressures — Ideological, 
psychological,  ecorK>mlc,  military,  paramili- 
tary, etc. — to  bring  about  a  widening  influ- 
ence and  ultimately  absolute  control  over 
every  human  thought,  aspiration,  and  action 
In  the  nations  it  subverts  and  conquers;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
taken  numerous  steps  Including  the  iiae  of 


Armed  Forces  to  withstand  the  global  ag- 
gression of  the  world  Communist  movement 
In  certain  areas  In  various  foreign  countries 
and  within  our  borders;  and 

Whereas  these  steps  which  constituted  a 
determination  to  resist  certain  individual 
thrusts  of  that  aggression.  In  their  totality 
have  not  met  the  full  challenge  of  the  global 
state  of  hostility  that  has  been  declared  In 
dogma  and  prosecuted  in  deed  by  the  world 
Communist  movement;  and 

Whereas  the  nature  of  the  threat  demands 
the  engagement  of  the  full  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  against  the  hostile  universal  dedi- 
cation of  the  enemy,  and  the  application  of 
a  complete  global  policy  to  meet  and  defeat 
on  every  front  the  widespread  coordinated 
forces  of  the  world  Communist  movement: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  a  state  of  hostUlty  exists, 
and,  finding  no  longer  tolerable  the  abuses 
and  usurpations  of  the  global  aggression  un- 
justly thrust  upon  men  by  the  world  Com- 
munist movement.  In  order  to  bring  peace 
and  security  to  this  Nation  and  the  famUy 
of  nations  and  to  realize  the  hopes  expressed 
in  law  for  the  freedom  of  Communist-en- 
slaved peoples.  It  hereby  is  and  henceforth 
shall  be,  the  Indomitable  national  will  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  unswerving  purpose  of  their  Gtovernment 
to  achieve  complete  victory  over  the  forces  of 
the  world  Communist  movement  In  all  Its 
names,  Its  parties  and  sections,  and  to  this 
great  end  we  urge  similar  action  by  all  in- 
dependent nations  and  humbly  beseech  the 
strength  and  guidance  of  Almighty  God;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  shall  prepare 
for  the  approval  of  the  Congress  a  program 
to  achieve  this  total  victory. 

We  speak  with  frustration  and  wonder- 
ment when  we  consider  the  so-called  neu- 
tral or  uncommitted  nations.  We  ask 
ourselves  how  anyone  but  an  opportunist 
can  fail  to  see  there  is  really  no  choice 
except  freedom  or  slavery  in  the  battle 
of  East  and  West.  Before  we  condemn 
the  "neutrals"  too  loudly  must  we  not 
admit  that,  looking  through  their  eyes, 
we  see  the  struggle  as  one  where  the 
Communists  are  dedicated  to  winning 
while  the  United  States,  the  leader  of 
the  forces  of  freedom  vacillates  and  con- 
tinues bankrupt  policies  of  concession 
and  appeasement?  Did  not  the  recent 
Belgrade  Conference  of  "neutrals"  offer 
the  best  expos6  of  the  sheer  stupidity  of 
our  policies?  Are  we  afraid  to  admit 
this?  Does  this  conference  give  an  in- 
dication of  who  they  think  is  going  to 
win  and  who  is  going  to  lose? 

I  have  recounted  only  a  few  of  our 
questionable  policies  here.  The  network 
of  internal  subversion  is  extremely  vast 
and  intricate.  The  international  net- 
work of  the  Communist  conspiracy  r^- 
resents  a  dedicated  threat  to  our  hard- 
won  freedoms.  We  will  not  win  against 
that  force  by  concession  or  appeasement, 
by  relaxing  our  guard,  by  allowing  their 
mail  to  flow  freely,  by  seUing  them  our 
surplus  grain,  by  selling  them  strategic 
material,  by  weakly  allowing  them  to 
ridicule  the  U.N.  Charter,  by  a  doctrine  of 
civility.  Quite  the  opposite,  if  we  set 
our  sights  on  ultimate  victory  for  free- 
dom we  will  quickly  determine  that  any- 
thing which  helps  them  hurts  us.  We 
will  reverse  our  drift  and  reassert  our 
leadership  and  in  these  late  hours  of  our 
struggle  tip  the  balance  toward  the  cause 
of  freedom. 


I 
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The  article  by  John  H.  Rousselot  fol- 
lows: 

The  Thuth  About  "Operation  Abolition" 
(By  Congressman  John  H.  Rousselot) 

Charge:  The  demonstrators  were  not  Com- 
munist Inspired  and  Communist  led. 

Pact:  George  Christopher,  mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  quoted  from  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  May  18.  1960:  "The  mayor  said 
that  in  his  opinion  last  Friday's  riot  was 
Communist  directed  and  that  for  the  most 
part,  unknowing  and  misguided  students 
were  innocent  pawns  of  trained  Communist 
agitators  skilled  in  crowd  control  tactics." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  quoted  from  "Communist 
Target — Youth":  "It  Is  vitally  Important  to 
set  the  record  straight  on  the  extent  to  which 
Communists  were  responsible  for  the  dis- 
graceful and  riotous  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  hearings.  It  Is  vitally 
Important  that  not  only  the  students  In- 
volved In  that  incident,  but  also  students 
throughout  the  Nation  when  Communists 
hope  to  exploit  In  similar  situations,  recog- 
nize the  Communist  tactics  which  resulted  In 
what  experienced  west  coast  observers  fa- 
miliar with  Communist  strategy  and  tactics 
have  termed  the  most  successful  Communlat 
coup  In  the  San  Francisco  area  In  25  years." 
Judge  Albert  A,  Axelrod.  presiding  Judge 
at  the  San  Francisco  Municipal  Court  where 
those  arrested  at  the  riots  appeared,  made 
the  following  statement  quoted  on  page  A2 
of  the  Washington  Post.  E>ecember  26,  1960: 
"I  very  dettnltely  agree  with  the  view  of 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  that  the  city 
hall  riot  of  last  May  13  was  Instigated  by 
Communist  subversives." 

To  clarify  his  position,  which  had  been 
distorted  In  some  quarters.  Mayor  Christo- 
pher made  the  following  .statement  In  his 
office  on  January  18.  1961 :  "Known  Commu- 
nists, and  I  repeat  this  emphatically,  known 
Communists  were  In  the  lead  of  this  demon- 
stration." The  students  were  dupes  who 
Joined  some  of  these  causers  of  agitation 
believing  It  as  Innocent  and  harmless. 

Charge:  The  San  Francisco  police  were 
brutal  In  their  handling  of  the  students.  No 
witnesses  have  been  produced  who  can  verify 
♦hat  the  rioters  provocated  the  physical  con- 
flict. 

Pact:     J.    EdgiU-   Hoover,   as   quoted    from 
"Communist  Target— Youth":    "One  of   the 
Judges  In  a  municipal  courtroom  In  the  city 
hall  ordered  the  mob  dispersed  because  the 
noise   made   it   impossible   for   him   to   hold 
court.    When  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
out  the  order,  the  crowd  responded  by  throw- 
ing shoes  and  Jostling  the  officers.    An  officer 
warned  that  firehoses  would  have  to  be  used 
If  the  crowd  did  not  disperse,  but  the  crowd, 
instigated  by  Communists  who  had  maneu- 
vered themselves  into  strategic  positions,  be- 
came more  unruly.    One  of  the  demonstrators 
provided  the  spark  that  touched  off  the  flame 
of  violence.     Leaping  a  barricade  that  had 
been  erected,  he  grabbed  an  officer's  night- 
stick and  began  bepting  the  officer  over  the 
head.    The  mob  surged  forward  as  if  to  storm 
the  doors,  and  a  police  Inspector  ordered  the 
firehose  turned  on.     At  a  party  meeting  on 
the  night  of  May  20.  1960.  Archie  Brown  (ed. 
note:    Archie  Brown  is  second  in  command 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  California)   dis- 
closed how  the  party  intended  to  use  a  fol- 
lowup   campaign   with   campus   students   as 
the  target.    He  stated  that  the  party  planned 
to  emphasize  'police  brutality"  as  a  rallying 
cry  to  attract  sympathy  of  student  groups." 
Dave  Hope,  reporter,  stated  In  an  article  on 
January  25,  1961.  in  the  Oakland  Tribune:  "I 
was  there.    I  was  In  the  committee  room,  in 
the  hallway,  on  the  rotunda.    I  mingled  with 
the  demonstrators,  watched  the  picket  lines." 
On  the  following  day  In  the  Oakland  Tribune 
In  another  riot  article,  he  said,  "I  dldnt  hear 
any  orders,  but  I  did  hear  the  police  ask.  even 
beg,  the  students  to  be  quiet  and  to  leave  the 


city  hall.  All  through  the  morning  the 
police  were  polite  and  courteous.  Even  when 
the  mob's  mood  turned  ugly  after  the  noon 
recess,  and  the  hose  was  brought  out,  the 
students  were  warned  repeatedly  for  a  period 
of  at  least  10  minutes  before  the  water  was 
turned  on.  That  didn't  happen  until  one 
student  grabbed  an  officer's  nightstick  and 
slugged  him  with  It."  It  has  been  claimed 
that  no  one  was  ever  charged  for  this;  how- 
ever, that  is  dead  wrong.  Hope  went  on  to 
say, Robert  J.  Meisenbach,  a  Univer- 
sity of  California  student  who  was  then 
living  In  Berkeley,  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  assault." 

In  the  January  25  article.  Hope  went  on 
to  say.  "Police  were  careful  not  to  use  exces- 
sive force.  When  two  or  three  officers  carry 
out  one  person,  they're  being  gentle.  The 
party  never  gets  rough  until  it's  man  for 
man.  So  there  was  no  chance  for  martyr- 
dom, and  this  was  disappointing.  Martyrs 
must  above  all  else  be  dignified.  You  can't 
be  a  martyr  when,  soaking  wet.  you're 
skidded  unceremoniously  down  a  flight  of 
stairs  on  the  part  of  your  anatomy  that 
should  have  been  spanked  more  frequently 
In  your  childhood.  " 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Saturday. 
May  14.  1960.  In  a  lead  article  on  page  1. 
reported  that  eight  policemen  and  four  stu- 
dents were  injured.  By  the  ratio  of  Injuries 
It  would  appear  that  the  so-called  brutality 
was  felt  more  by  the  police  than  the  stu- 
dents. 

Charge:  The  film  Is  edited,  distorted,  cut 
of  sequence  and  deliberately  sianU  the  facu. 
Fact:  Obvlotuly,  the  film  Is  edited,  as  Is 
every  film  ever  made.  Three  days  of  hear- 
ings. Including  the  interviews  of  46  wit- 
nesses, cannot  be  shown  In  a  45-mlnute  film 
v/ithout  editing  and  omission  of  most  of  the 
material  One  thing  Is  certain— the  film 
does  not  show  anything  which  In  fact  did 
not  occur  during  the  period  of  the  hearings 
If.  as  has  been  claimed,  there  had  been  re- 
ligious students  present  who  wore  armbands 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  protes- 
tors, the  bands  would  have  been  visible  In 
the  film.  For  certainly,  the  films  scanned 
the  crowd  In  a  most  comprehensive  way  and 
any  armbands  present  could  not  have  been 
deleted  from  the  film. 

There  are  two  errors  In  the  film:  One. 
Harry  Bridges  U  shown  leaving  the  city  hall 
and  the  accompanying  editorial  comment 
says  thU  was  shortly  before  the  riots.  In 
fact,  he  arrived  shortly  after  the  rioters 
had  been  cleared  by  the  use  of  fire  hoses 
The  importont  fact  Is  that  Harry  Bridges 
was  there.  Two.  a  sequence  taken  on  Satur- 
day was  Included  In  the  Thursday  sequence. 
David  Hope  stated  in  the  Oakland  Tribune. 
January  25.  1961.  "It  Is  astonUhlng  that  no 
more  serious  mistakes  were  made  in  putting 
the  film  together  and  drafting  the  com- 
mentary." 

Mayor  Christopher,  in  his  statement  of 
January  18.  1961.  summed  up  by  saying. 
The  pictures  I  believe  speak  for  themselves 
They  are  true.  They  are  authentic.  They 
tell  the  real  story  and.  of  course,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  most  unfortunate,  to  say  the 
least." 

Charge:  The  hearing  room  was  unfairly 
"stacked"  with  those  sympathetic  to  the 
committee. 

Fact:  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  "Communist  Tar- 
get^ Youth",  stated,  "approximately  25  per- 
cent of  the  spectators  in  the  room  were  in- 
dividuals under  subpena.  and  their  friends, 
relatives,  attorneys,  and  sympathizers.  This 
group  applauded  and  cheered  the  antics  of 
Brown  and  Brodsky  and  booed,  hissed,  and 
ridiculed  the  committee  at  every  opportu- 
nity."" 

Seven  Baptist  ministers  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area,  who  were  in  attendance  at 
the  hearings.  Issued  a  Joint  statement  which 
was  printed  on  May  17.  1960  in  the  publica- 
tion of    the   Foothill    Baptist   Church.    1630 


Foothill  Boulevard.  Oakland  6,  Calif.,  which 
stated,  in  part:  'We  sat  In  the  rear  of  the 
room  I  hearing  room  i  on  a  raised  platform 
where  we  could  easily  observe  the  proceed- 
ings, right  In  the  midst  of  the  student  dem- 
onstrators. We  studied  the  crowd  carefully 
for  hours  and  could  easily  discern  which  were 
the  masterminds  of  the  mob  riots.  It  Is  our 
certain  conviction  that  this  indefensible 
demonstration  against  law  and  order  was 
conceived,  planned,  and  directed  by  a  few 
hard-core  Communist  agitators  who  were 
carrying  out  their  textbook  orders  on  in- 
surrection with  classic  success." 

I'hese  statements,  as  well  as  the  film  se- 
quences taken  within  the  hearing  room,  make 
It  all  too  plain  that.  If  anything,  too  many 
persons  actively  opposed  to  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  were  Inside  the 
hearing  room 

Charge:  Sheriff  Carberry  of  San  Francisco 
stated.  "There  was  no  act  of  physical  ac- 
gresston  on  the  part  of  the  students." 

Fact:  The  above  quoUtlon  was  attributed 
t/j  Sheriff  Carberry  by  Paul  Jacobs  In  bU  ar- 
ticle atucking  the  film  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  November  24,  1960  Issue  of  the 
Reporter  magazine.  On  December  6,  10«0, 
Sheriff  Carberry  issued  the  foUowlnf  sUt«- 
ment  concerning  the  above  quote: 

"I  did  not  make  that  statement  I  do 
not  know  the  author  of  the  article,  Paul 
Jacobs,  and  have  never  spoken  to  him,  and 
have  never  been  Interviewed  by  him. 

I  was  on  the  scene  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  (May  12  and  13)  up  to  luncheon 
time  when  I  went  for  a  luncheon  conference 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr 
Willis.  The  disorders  took  place  during  the 
luncheon  and  I  was  in  no  position  to  kno^- 
anything  about  them. 

"I  did  not  make  that  sUtement." 
Charge:  The  film  falls  to  name  non -Com- 
munist groups  by  whom  the  protest  against 
the  committee  was  endorsed. 

Fact:  No  one  disputes  that  assertion.  The 
important  fact  here  is  that  those  who  were 
part  of  the  rioting  group  responded  to  the 
orders  and  directions  of  known,  identifiable 
Communists.  Furthermore,  the  HCUA  might 
have  been  subject  to  Justifiable  criticism.  If 
In  the  course  of  naming  and  Identifying  the 
known  CommunlsU  who  are  shown  In  the 
film,  the  names  of  other,  non-Communist 
groups  and  persons  were  mentioned.  The 
HCUA  showed  admirable  and  patriotic  re- 
straint In  not  Identifying  those  groups  so 
that  the  groups  could  not  l)e  subjected  to 
"guilt  by  association." 

Charge:  Judge  Axelrod.  presiding  Judge  of 
the  San  Francisco  municipal  court  where  the 
rioters  were  brought,  stated.  "I  am  convinced 
that  they  (the  rioters)  are  not  engaged  In 
subversive  activities  nor  In  spreading  sub- 
versive propaganda." 

Fact:  In  a  news  article  In  the  December 
25.  1960  Washington  Post,  dateline  San  Fran- 
Cisco.  December  34.  1960  (AP).  Judge  Axelrod 
is  quoted  as  saying.  "At  no  time  did  I  con- 
done their  conduct.  A  single  sentence  (ed 
the  one  quoted  above  in  the  charge)  from 
my  decision,  quoted  out  of  context,  created 
that  false  impression."'  After  the  sentence 
quoted  above,  the  Judge  went  on  to  say. 
•'However,  they  chose  the  wrong  means  to 
accomplish  their  purpose  and  let  themselves 
become  victims  of  those  who  profit  by  creat- 
ing unrest,  riots  and  the  type  of  conduct 
which  is  outlawed  by  the  penal  code  section 
1  have  quoted.  As  the  result,  they  were  ar- 
rested, fingerprinted,  and  photographed,  and 
their  efforts  achieved  a  directly  opposite  re- 
sult." 

Charge:  The  film  used  to  make  "Operation 
Abjlition"  was  obtained  by  the  HCUA  im- 
properly and  before  the  private  TV  stations 
which  took  the  film  could  view  it  Also,  no 
credit  lines  are  given.  Furthermore,  the  Kale 
of  this  film  by  a  private  firm  is  in  violation 
of  the  copyrights  of  the  stations  which  took 
the  nim.-*. 
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Pact:  The  film  was  obtained  by  subpena, 
which  is  the  normal  legal  way  that  evidence 
is  obtained  by  any  investigatory  body  or 
court  of  law.  The  TV  people  who  took  the 
film  made  no  objections  to  this  procedure. 
A  copy  of  the  film  was  made  by  Video  Pro- 
ductions, Inc..  Washington,  at  the  request 
of  the  HCUA  and  quickly  returned  to  the 
stations. 

No  credit  lines  were  placed  on  the  film  be- 
cause the  film  was  presented  as  an  official 
document  of  the  HCUA  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress.  In  such  cases,  credit  lines  are  not 
normally  Included,  for  the  document  Is  offi- 
cially authenticated  by  tihe  presenting  com- 
mittee and  not  by  a  prllvate  Individual  or 
firm. 

No  copyright  Infringement  suits  have  been 
filed  against  Video  Productions,  Inc..  nor  are 
any  planned,  so  far  as  Is  known. 

Charge:  The  film  must  be  Inaccurate  be- 
cause of  all  the  furor  amd  controversy  that 
It  has  created. 

Pact:  Dave  Hope,  writing  In  the  Oakland 
"Tribune  of  January  26.  1961,  sums  It  up: 
"Prom  the  audience  reaction  (to  the  film) 
I  would  say  It  Is  extremely  effective  and  that 
Is  why  extraordinary  effort  Is  made  to  dis- 
credit It.  Pew  people  have  seen  Communists 
In  action.  Here  they  are  shown  when  called 
before  the  hearing,  screaming  Imprecations. 
Insults,  and  contempt  at  a  committee  of  the 
U.8.  Concress.  Almost  maniacal  In  their 
challenge  to  law  and  ord^r,  they  present  an 
ugly  picture  that  cannot  be  adequately  de- 
scribed in  words  but  becomes  all  too  vivid  In 
the  film.  •  •  •  For  those  who  took  part  In 
the  riot  and  their  apologists,  the  film  is  Just 
too  accurate,  too  revealbig.  That's  why  It 
is  so  bitterly  attacked." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

or    INDIiUCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  submit  the  following  "Progress 
Report"  to  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana. 

In  this  report,  I  hate  set  out  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
during  the  past  session  of  the  Congress. 
I  have  pointed  out  accomplishments  for 
the  Eighth  Ehstrict  of  Indiana.  This  has 
been  a  Congress  of  hard  work  and  prog- 
ress, and  I  am  proud  of  its  record.  I 
am  also  proud  of  the  new  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. We  have  leadership  and 
confidence  again  in  the  saddle.  I  here- 
with submit  my  '"Progress  Report"  for 
the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  to 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Procrkss    Report    to    thc    People    or    the 
Eighth    Conoeessional    Distkict    or    In- 

BtANA  I 

The  end  of  the  Ist  sesslnn  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress Is  here.  It  has  t>een  a  very  busy  and 
productive  session  for  all  America  and  the 
entire  free  world.  As  has  been  my  custom  In 
the  past.  I  am  again  this  year  brlefiy  review- 
ing for  the  people  of  my  district,  some  of  the 
major  accomplishments  of  the  Congress  and 
the  administration. 

First,  to  the  local  scene,  I  would  like  to 
focus   attention  on  some  projects  and   ac- 


complishments of  the  past  several  months 
as  they  affect  the  Eighth  District.  When  the 
new  Democratic  administration  took  over 
the  reins  of  Government  in  January  of  this 
year,  the  Eighth  District,  like  many  other 
parts  of  the  country,  was  in  the  grips  of  a 
severe  recession.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy sought  action.  The  Congress  responded 
by  providing  some  of  the  most  positive  and 
progressive  legislation  to  come  out  of  Wash- 
ington since  the  days  of  the  first  Roosevelt 
Congress  and  his  "100  days. " 

Let's  look  at  the  record.  The  recession,  for 
all  practical  purposes.  Is  over.  While  unem- 
ployment In  the  district  and  around  the 
country  is  still  high,  it  has  slumped  off  quite 
a  bit.  While  there  remains  much  to  be 
done  to  Improve  the  situation  in  areas  like 
Pike  County,  the  city  of  EvanavlUe  and 
others,  the  situation  has  Improved.  Prog- 
ress has  been  made. 

With  passage  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  those  areas  of  the  district  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  recession  have  been  offered 
hope  and  financial  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  order  to  relieve  their 
problems.  Some  $394  million  Is  provided 
under  the  act  to  assist  communities,  such 
as  Evansvllle,  to  Improve  their  community 
facilities,  to  attract  new  Industries,  to  re- 
train workers  displaced  by  the  recession,  and 
to  enable  these  communities  to  start  growing 
again.  This  program  will  be  an  effective 
aid  to  the  district.  The  depressed  areas  bills 
of  previous  Congresses  had  been  vetoed  by 
former  President  Elsenhower.  One  of  the 
first  such  bills  introduced  was  one  which  I 
sponsored  several  years  ago.  I  also  Intro- 
duced this  legislation  again  this  year,  and 
am  greatly  pleased  with  the  results. 

Evansvllle  has  already  presented  Its  overall 
economic  program,  required  under  the  new 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  administrator  of  the  program. 
It  has  been  approved  by  the  agency,  enabling 
the  city  to  qualify  for  Federal  loans  and 
grants.  City  needs,  such  as  sewer  and  street 
Improvements,  will  be  emphasized  In  request- 
ing funds  and  other  assistance. 

The  eighth  district  will  also  benefit  from 
the  rural  areas  redevelopment  program,  ad- 
ministration of  which  Is  being  handled  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Under  It,  as 
provided  by  Congress,  four  district  counties 
at  this  time  have  been  certified  as  eligible  to 
submit  overall  economic  programs.  When 
these  are  approved,  the  counties  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  In  the  form  of  loans  and 
grants  to  stimulate  economic  growth  in  the 
areas,  improve  community  facilities,  recrea- 
tional Improvements,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Other  counties  In  the  district  may  be  eligible 
under  this  program  In  the  future.  The  four 
certified  at  this  time  are:  Clark,  Crawford, 
Harrison,  and  Perry. 

Let's  look  at  fiood  control.  Here,  we  scored 
a  "grand  slam."  We  received  Just  about 
everything  which  we  asked  for.  It  works  out 
this  way,  as  approved  by  the  Congress  in  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1962: 

Cannelton  locks  and  dam :  $750,000  for  con- 
struction. 

Levee  No.  5,  Wabash  River:  $49,000  for 
planning. 

Mason  J.  Nlblack  levee:  $350,000  for  con- 
struction. 

Mlsslsslnewa  Reservoir:  $500,000  for  con- 
struction. 

Monroe  Reservoir:  $940,000  for  construc- 
tion. 

Salamonle  Reservoir:  $700,000  for  construc- 
tion. 

Unlontown  locks  and  dam:  $125,000  for 
planning. 

McAlplne  locks  and  dam:  $5,500,000  for 
construction. 

Markland  Dam:  $13,700,000  for  cofistruc- 
tion. 

Evansvllle  floodwall:  $100,000  ($200,000 
of   previously  approved  funds  available  for 


this  project — specifically  then,  $300,000  Is 
available) . 

Additionally,  some  $10,000  is  included  in 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill  for  a 
flood  control  survey  on  Pigeon  Creek,  near 
Evansvllle.  Some  $5,000  is  also  included  for 
similar  work  on  Oil  Creek  In  Perry  County. 

Watershed  projects  In  the  Eighth  District 
this  year  Include  the  following:  the  Middle 
Fork  of  Anderson  River  In  Perry  and  Craw- 
ford Counties,  where  nearly  70,000  acres  of 
land  will  form  a  watershed  protection  and 
fiood  control  project.  Applications  are  pres- 
ently pending  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  following  watershed  programs: 
Crooked  Creek  In  Spencer;  Muddy  Fork  of 
Silver  Creek  in  Clark,  Floyd,  and  Washing- 
ton; North  Branch  of  Little  Pigeon  Creek  In 
Spencer  and  Warrick;  Pigeon  Creek  In  Gib- 
son, Warrick,  Vanderburgh,  and  Pike;  Stuck- 
cr  Fork  In  Clark;  Lost  Creek  In  Orange,  Law- 
rence, Washington,  and  Dubois;  Little  Pigeon 
Creek  in  Warrick,  Spencer,  and  Pike.  The 
first  watershed  project  In  the  country  to  be 
approved  under  the  act  passed  by  Congress 
In  August  of  1954  Is  located  In  Perry  Coun- 
ty In  the  Eighth  District. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  these  projects, 
as  they  provide  much  needed  fiood  control 
and  recreational  facilities  which  will  be  a 
real  asset  to  the  entire  district.  I  will  natu- 
rally follow  through  on  these  projecu  and 
do  all  that  I  can  to  help  them  along. 

Other  developments  of  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  Bgbth  District  Include: 

1.  General  Services  Administration  de- 
claring some  67  acres  at  the  Indiana  Arse- 
nal. Charlestown,  surplus,  thiu  allowing 
Clark  County  to  acquire  40  acres  of  this  land 
for  use  as  a  4-H  Club  fairground. 

2.  Reactivation  of  part  of  the  facilities  at 
the  Indiana  Arsenal,  Charlestown,  to  provide 
ammunition  needed  In  the  additional  na- 
tional defense  buildup  •  •  •  will  provide 
from  300  to  375  additional  Jobs  for  an  area 
hard  hit  by  unemployment. 

3.  Passage  of  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  Na- 
tional Memorial  bill  *  *  *  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  have  approved  this  bill,  but  It  will 
have  to  go  to  conference  committee  to  iron 
out  minor  differences. 

4.  Selection  of  the  southern  route  for 
Interstate  Highway  No.  64  will  mean  the  road 
will  be  close  to  Evansvllle  and  will  permit 
better  integration  and  supplementation  of 
the  highway  and  water  modes  of  transporta- 
tion— will  be  near  the  area  which  has  the 
greatest  potential  for  future  growth  of  those 
considered  for  the  route. 

5.  New  Albany  received  approval  from  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  of  Its 
workable  program  for  community  Improve- 
ment through  the  elimination  of  slums  and 
blight.  This  approval  must  precede  Federal 
loans  and  grants  for  urban  renewal  projects 
and  for  low-rent  housing  projects. 

6.  Evansvllle  received  a  Federal  advance  of 
$37,594  to  undertake  preparation  of  a  gen- 
eral neighborhood  renewal  plan  for  the  south 
center  urban  renewal  area. 

7.  Jefferson ville  received  a  Federal  advance 
of  $109,032  to  undertake  preparation  of  a 
general  neighborhood  renewal  plan  for  the 
Port  Fulton  urban  renewal  area. 

8.  The  Louisville  District,  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers,  awarded  Traylor  Bros.  Inc., 
Evansvllle  construction  firm,  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  dam  and  appurte- 
nances^ at  ttB^  McAlplne  locks  project  on 
the  Ohio  River.  Amount  of  the  contract: 
$8,811,000. 

9.  Charlestown  received  approval  of  Its 
application  for  community  facility  improve- 
ments program.  This  enables  the  city  to 
receive  Federal  assistance  In  the  form  of 
loans  and  grants  for  slum  clearance  and 
rehabltatlon  for  public  housing. 

10.  The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion granted  the  Smlthsville  Telephone  Co. 
a  loan  in  the  amount  of  $246,000.  Will  pro- 
vide be  ter  telephone  service  for  the  people 
of  Posey  County  as  well  as  many  others. 
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11.  Congressional  approval  of  the  Federal 
Judgeship  bill  provides  for  73  new  Federal 
Judfw.  Indiana  received  two  of  these,  one 
for  the  southern  and  one  for  the  northern 
district  of  the  State.  (My  amendment  to  the 
Judgeship  bin  secured  the  two  judges  for 
Indiana,  instead  of  Just  one  as  provided  in 
the  original  bill.) 

12.  White  County  Bridge  Commission  bill 
passed   by  both  Houses  of  Congress  as  an 

,  . .  amendment  to  a  bill  which  would  authorize 

Bl  annual  audits  of  certain  Interstate  bridges 

' '  and  determine  the  length  of  the  terms  of 

office  of  their  commissioners.  (I  think  that 
we  are  finally  nearlng  the  end  of  a  long, 
hard  fight  to  make  this  bridge  a  "free"  one — 
as  It  certainly  should  be  after  this  long 
period  of  time.  We  will  attempt  to  get 
fiiuil  action  on  this  bill  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress.) 

13.  Army  Ordnance  has  Just  awarded  a 
contract  in  the  amount  of  t6.746.001  to  the 
Liberty  Defense  Powder  Corp..  a  division  of 
the  Olln  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.,  for  the 
production  of  propellants.  The  work  will 
be  carried  out  at  the  firm's  Charlestown. 
Ind.,  Arsenal,  and  at  the  facility  on  the 
Wabash  River  at  Newport,  Ind.  This  will 
provide  an  assist  to  the  economy  of  the 
Clark -Floyd  County  area. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  several  of 
my  proposals,  either  Incorporated  In  bills 
which  I  introduced  at  this  session,  or  similar 
bills,  have  been  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  into  Uw  by  the  President.  These 
include : 

H.R.  4403:  So-called  Denton  depressed 
areas  bill — very  similar  to  8.  1  (Senator 
Douglas,  of  Illinois),  which  passed  Congress 
and  became  law  under  the  title  of  Area  Re- 
development Act.  Will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  areas  of  chronic  and  persistent  un- 
employment such  as  Evansville.  Becanxe  law 
this  year. 

H.R.  4406:  Federal  Judges  for  Indiana— 
my  bill  provided  for  two  additional  Federal 
district  Judges  fOT  the  State  of  Indiana,  one 
for  the  southern  and  one  for  the  northern 
district.  Passed  as  part  of  the  Federal 
Judgeship  bill  providing  73  additional  Fed- 
eral Judges.     Became  law  this  year. 

HJl.4406:  White  County  Bridge  Commis- 
sion bill — to  provide  for  the  annual  audits 
of  bridge  commission's  books — terms  of  office 
of  commissioners,  etc.  Passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  as  part  of  general  bridge  audit 
bill.  Must  have  minor  differences  Ironed 
out.  Passage  seems  likely  early  in  next 
session.  (Pinal  victory  is  in  sight  In  the 
long  battle  to  make  the  White  County  Bridge 
a  free  one.) 
\.  HJl.  3518:  To    transfer    certain    land    In 

"  Clark  County,  located  at  the  Indiana  Arsenal, 

Charlestown.  to  the  4-H  Club  of  Clark 
County;  legislation  was  not  necessary  as  I 
was  able  to  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  this 
property  from  the  Army  to  the  General 
Semcee  Administration.  OSA  has  declared 
67  acres  of  this  land  "surplus,"  thus  allow- 
ing the  4-H  Club  of  Clark  County  to  apply 
for  the  40  acres  which  they  want  for  use 
as  a  fairgrounds. 

HJl.  3470:  BiU  to  establish  lasting  Uncoln 
Boyhood  National  Memorial  at  site  of  Abe 
Ltncoln'i  hcnte  In  Spencer  County — for  14 
years  of  hU  life— has  passed  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress,  and  after  minor  differences  are 
Ironed  out  in  conference  committee  early 
next  session,  It  will  most  likely  be  speedily 
approved  by  Congress  and  become  law. 

H.  Res.  169:  To  establish  a  committee  of 
the  Congress  to  study  the  effects  of  automa- 
tion— because  of  the  interest  shown  in  this 
bill  and  those  introduced  by  other  Members 
of  Congress,  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
headed  by  Congressman  Ei.me«  J.  Holland! 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  began  a  study 
of  this  problem. 

Administration  accomplishments  on  the 
dom«»8tlc  front. 


To  combat  the  recession : 
Temporary    unemployment    compensation 
extension:  Passed  63  days  after  taking  office. 
Aid  to  dependent  children  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Area  redevelopment:  Most  comprehensive 
bill  ever  offered — first  to  pass;  Elsenhower 
had  vetoed  earlier  versions. 

Social  security  amendments:  Incliided 
first  reduction  In  the  age  of  retirement  for 
males — 62 — almost  5  million  people  will  re- 
ceive new  or  Increased  benefits. 

To  get  the  country  "moving  again": 
Housing:  The  most  comprehensive  housing 
program  in  the  history  of  Congress;  major 
expansion  of  urban  renewal,  public  housing, 
housing  for  the  elderly,  college  housing:  first 
major  middle-Income  housing — 3  percent 
downpayment;  first  aid  to  local  mass  trans- 
portation; first  protection  of  open  spaces  in 
urban  areas. 

Water  pollution  control:  5-year  doubling 
of  program  to  provide  benefits  to  5,000  com- 
munities with  42  million  people. 

Minimum  wages:  $1.25  an  hour  and  first 
Increase  in  expansion  of  coverage  (3.6  mil- 
lion), since  1938  original  passage. 

Space:  Authorized  trip  to  moon  and  be- 
yond. 

Obmmunlty  health  facilities:  Nursing 
homes  for  the  aged,  hospital  rehabilitation, 
community  services  for  the  aged. 

Agriculture:  The  best  farm  Income  year 
since  the  Korean  war;  emergency  feed  grain 
bill,  reduction  In  acreage  will  be  3  times 
larger  than  best  prior  year,  will  help  reduce 
great  grain  storage  costs;  omnibus  farm  bill, 
most  comprehensive  since  1938,  expanded  use 
of  marketing  orders — first  wheat  and  feed 
grain  programs  since  World  War  II;  revisions 
of  farm  credit;  Great  Plains  conservation 
program;  expanded  school  milk;  food  for 
peace  increased;  savings  to  the  taxpayers 
estimated  at  $800  million. 
Further  administration  progress  includes: 
Federal  Judgeship  bill  passed:  Provides  73 
additional  Federal  Judges. 

Balance  of  pajrments  position  much  better : 
(Under  Kennedy  administration  leadership, 
our  holdings  of  gold  and  convertible  cur- 
rencies Increased  by  approximately  $60  mil- 
lion during  the  second  quarter  of  this  year) ; 
gold  outflow  stopped,  slight  gains  reported. 
In  March  of  this  year  we  had.  for  the  first 
time  since  October  of  1959,  an  increase  In 
our  supply  of  gold;  that  month,  we  showed 
an  Increase  in  our  favor  of  $15  million. 

Office  of  International  Travel  established: 
To  promote  foreign  travel  In  this  country. 

Civil    defense:    First   serioiis  shelter  pro- 
gram. 

Federal  aviation  and  highway  bills  passed. 
As  a  sideUght  to  this  discussion,  I  would 
like  to  mention  the  fact  that  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  I  have 
this  year,  as  I  have  In  years  past,  worked  for, 
and  voted  for,  the  adequate  funds  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  hospitals  under  the 
Hill-Burton  Act,  and  for  the  research  made 
necessary  In  the  fight  to  determine  the  cause 
and  cure  for  the  following:  Cancer,  heart 
trouble,  mental  Illness,  contagious  diseases, 
nervous  disorders,  allergies,  and  other  dis- 
eases such  as  diabetes. 

ADMINISTRATION  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  ON  yoSKICN 

FRONT 

The  Kennedy  administration  Inherited 
some  of  the  worst  problems  In  the  foreign 
affairs  field  of  any  that  previous  Presidents 
had  found  when  they  took  the  oath  of  office. 
The  Congo,  Laos,  Cuba,  Berlin  were  all  in- 
herited from  the  old.  previous  administra- 
tion. The  Republicans  had  painted  a  rosy 
picture — both  on  the  domestic  and  the 
foreign  fronts.  "All  is  well,"  was  their  cry. 
Yet.  all  was  not  well,  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  situation  on  the  homefront  haa  been 
greatly  Improved  under  the  effective  leader- 
ship of  Jack  Kennedy  and  the  Intelligent 
men  and  women  who  are  helping  him  In  the 


new  administration.  The  recession  has  been 
effectively  stopped;  unemployment  is  being 
cut  back  gradually,  but  firmly;  the  economy 
is  on  the  upswing  again.  Buslneas  Is  good. 
In  other  words,  the  country  "Is  on  the  move 
again." 

The  President  has  taken  a  firm  hold  on 
matters  overseas,  and  the  confidence  of  our 
allies  and  their  people  in  this  country  Is 
again  being  restored  to  the  place  where  it 
should  have  been  for  the  past  8  years.  The 
former  administration  had  swept  foreign 
problems  under  a  "rug  of  Indifference." 
Kennedy  has  taken  hold,  and  Is  proving  to 
the  whole  world  that  this  country  will  not 
be  pushed  around.  We  will  stand  firm  on 
Berlin.  On  the  United  Nations.  On  dis- 
armament through  effective  control  mecha- 
nisms. Let's  look  at  some  of  the  trouble 
spots  around  the  globe  and  the  action  that 
the  Kennedy  administration  has  taken: 

World  danger  spots: 

1.  Berlin:  A  firm  and  resolute  position; 
additional  forces  sent  to  back  up  insistence 
on  continued  Western  rights,  and  continued 
freedom  for  the  city. 

2.  Laos:  Military  debacle  in  January  may 
be  converted  into  neutral  and  independent 
state  by  virtue  of  our  successful  insistence 
upon  a  cease-fire  before  negotiations,  and  on 
supervised  guarantees  of  independence. 
Allied  policy  Is  now  unified  again  there. 

3.  South  Vietnam:  Vastly  increased  mili- 
tary assistance  and  the  Vice  President's  trip 
have  strengthened  Diem  government  and  its 
reelsUnce  to  guerrilla  Infiltration. 

4.  Latin  America:  Despite  setback  in  Cuba, 
more  accomplished  than  any  other  time  since 
Roosevelt's  "good  neighbor  policy,"  objec- 
tives are  to  strengthen  democratic  relations, 
isolate  communism  and  Castroism;  (a) 
Alliance  for  Progress:  funds  voted,  Uruguay 
Conference  a  success — emphasis  on  social  re- 
form and  education  as  well  as  growth;  (b) 
special  assistance  to  Bolivia.  Brazil,  Vene- 
zuela. ArgenUna.  and  Chile;  (c)  Increased 
broadcasts,  trade  agreements  and  defense 
coordination. 

5.  The  Congo:  Even  though  the  situation 
there  Is  still  confusing,  the  early  forceful 
sUnd  of  the  United  SUtes  against  Soviet 
Interference  helped  the  United  NaUons  and 
local  leaders  to  work  out  a  sUble  and  inde- 
pendent government. 

6.  Angola:  Where  U.S.  vote  In  the  United 
Nations  won  great  acclaim  In  the  Afro-Asian 
bloc  as  showing  the  new  VS.  ieattanhlp  for 
the  principle  of  self-determination. 

7  Other:  Quiet,  but  effective  XJS.  states- 
manship helped  to  prevent  more  serious  erteee 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Tunisia,  Thai- 
land, and  elsewhere. 

Major  Kennedy  administration  initiatives 
in  foreign  affairs  Include  the  new.  6-year 
mutual  security  program,  with  a  new  agency 
to  handle  the  program.  The  administration 
has  promised  that  It  will  insure  a  program 
free  from  waste,  corruption  and  tneOclency 
as  was  fairly  prevalent  under  the  previous 
handling  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
5-year  provision  of  the  program  will  Insure 
long-range  planning  with  foreign  countrlca 
on  various  aid  projecu.  but  wUl  also  leave 
the  control  of  the  purse  strings  In  the  hands 
of  the  Congress,  where  it  should  be. 

Establishment  of  the  Peace  Corps  brings 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Government  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  of  all  ages  with  all 
types  of  training  and  speclaUtlee.  They  will 
go  out  among  the  peoples  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries  around  the  globe  and  help 
them  to  help  themselves.  They  will  live 
with  them,  eat  their  food,  live  in  the  same 
kind  of  homes,  ride  the  same  modes  of  trans- 
portation. They  will  help  erase  the  Image 
of  the  "Ugly  American."  Further  prepress 
overseas  will  come  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Arms  Control  Agency,  which  will  work  on 
the   pressing  problem   of  disarmament. 

I  return  to  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional   District    of    Indiana    with    the 
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knowledge  that  this  Congress  has  done  more 
for  the  American  people  than  any  Congress 
In  almost  30  years.  We  now  have  a  leader 
In  the  White  House.  We  have  world  respect 
again.  We  have  the  confidence  of  our  allies. 
We  have  a  country  on  the  move  again. 

Nothing  can  stop  us,  as  a  Nation  or  as  a 
party,  from  moving  ahead.  For  both  are 
composed  of  the  most  enlightened,  the  best 
educated  and  the  most  warmhearted  people 
on  earth. 


Resolutioni  at  New  Eofland  Governort' 
Conferetce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNNzonctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  increased  emphasis  on  reserve  readi- 
ness in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  important  that  we  look  to  see 
that  the  best  possible  facilities  and  train- 
ing are  available  to  our  troops. 

Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey,  of  Connecticut, 
has  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
these  matters,  Iwth  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  now  as  Governor.  He  has 
particularly  watched  the  development  of 
the  National  Guard  troops  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  has  visited  personally  the  troops 
of  the  43d  Infantry  Division,  a  Connecti- 
cut, Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  organi- 
zation, while  they  were  undergoing  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  at  Camp  Drum, 
N.Y. 

Camp  Drum  is  an  inactive  Army  res- 
ervation which  is  opened  each  year  for 
the  field  training  of  all  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  divisions  in  the  1st 
Army  area.  As  such  it  receives  intensive 
use  during  this  training  cycle.  Indeed, 
I  am  told  it  takes  in  the  largest  number 
of  reserve  troops  for  such  training  of  any 
such  installation  in  the  country,  includ- 
ing seven  divisions. 

Obviously  the  quality  of  the  training 
which  these  reserve  officers  and  National 
Guard  officers  and  the  active  Army  can 
give  their  troops  depends  considerably 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  training  fa- 
cilities and  the  modernization  of  the 
rcoiges  and  roads.  Governor  Dempsey, 
however,  has  alertly  noited  that  the  camp 
was  originally  designed  as  an  armored 
division  training  center;  that  it  has  been 
used  intensively  over  the  years  with  con- 
sequent deterioration  of  roads,  training 
areas  and  communications,  and  now 
offers  the  90.000  troops  who  train  there 
during  a  given  summer  something  less 
than  perfection. 

I  am  sure  the  1st  Army,  under  Lt. 
Gen.  Edward  O'Neill,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  itself,  have  given  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  needs  of  the 
camp  and  have  furnished  what  improve- 
ments they  can  within  priorities  de- 
manded by  the  budgets  approved  by 
Congress.  But  modernization  has  been 
effected  in  some  regular  camps,  although 
possibly  not  to  the  degree  desired.  In- 
stallation of  trainflre  ranges,  to  bring 
rifle  training  up  to  date,  for  instance 
has  not  been  completely  effected. 


If  we  are  to  raise  the  level  of  training 
in  our  Reserve  forces  so  that  it  parallels, 
where  possible,  the  training  given  Active 
Army  troops,  and  thus  insures  that  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  will  be  In  a 
better  stage  of  preparedness,  I  think  we 
should  review  the  modernization  of  all 
such  installations  as  Camp  Drum.  That 
would  include,  I  assume,  Indlantown 
Gap,  Pa.:  Camp  McCoy,  Wis.;  A.  P.  Hill 
Military  Reservation,  Va. ;  Camp  Pickett, 
Va.,  which  is  now  being  used  as  such  a 
training  center:  and  Camp  Ripley, 
Minn. ;  among  others.  It  might  also  re- 
quire additional  improvements  for  Active 
Army  training  centers  such  as  Port 
McClellan,  Ala.,  and  Port  Hood,  Tex. 

Certainly  the  status  of  these  facilities 
deserves  attention  as  part  of  our  over- 
all program  to  improve  Reserve  readi- 
ness. I  submit  the  resolution  of  the  New 
England  Governors  in  behalf  of  such 
steps  at  Camp  Drum,  N.Y.,  for  your 
attention. 

Resolution  Ojtered  bt  Gov.  John  Dempset, 
or  Connecticut,  to  New  England  Gover- 
nors' Conference  at  Kennebaco  Lake, 
Maine,  September    11.   1961 

Whereas  today's  international  tensions  em- 
phasize the  increased  training  needs  of  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserves;  and 

Whereas  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of 
these  needs  are  training  facilities  compara- 
ble to  those  of  a  modernized  Army;  and 

Whereas,  Camp  Drum  at  Water tovra,  N.Y., 
annually  used  by  more  than  90,000  troops 
from  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey  for  Instruction  and  field  duty. 
Is  In  need  of  more  modern  facilities  If  these 
troops  are  to  attain  the  required  state  of 
readiness:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  the  New  England  Governors'  Con- 
ference urges  that  a  program  of  moderni- 
zation of  its  facilities  be  undertaken  with 
all  possible  speed;  and  be  It  further 

Resolivd.  That  the  Governors  of  the  New 
England  States  Join  with  the  Governors  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  In  any  cooperative 
eflort  which  may  be  required  in  behalf  of 
such  a  modernization  program. 


Legislative   Review  of  Activities   During 
87th  CoBfrett,  lit  Session 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  RHANSFIELD 

or    IfONTAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  not  been  an  ordinary  session  of  Con- 
gress, if  indeed  there  is  such  a  thing.  It 
was  marked  by  a  change  of  administra- 
tion in  the  White  House,  and  by  a  change 
of  leadership  in  the  Senate.  It  began 
in  a  period  of  economic  recession  and 
adjourned  in  a  time  of  international 
crisis. 

Nevertheless,  the  agenda  of  this  Con- 
gress was.  in  many  respects,  familiar. 
Several  of  the  major  bills  it  considered 
and  adopted  had  been  offered  before, 
but  had  failed  of  ultimate  adoption. 
Area  redevelopment;  minimum  wage; 
omnibus  housing;  major  amendments  to 
our  farm  programs;  long-term  commit- 
ments to  our  foreign-aid  program;  these 


are  distinguished  parts  of  a  substantial 
legislative  record,  at  last  written  into 
law. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  sponsors  and 
managers  of  these  bills,  for  their  deter- 
mination to  see  them  enacted  after  long 
years  of  frustration.  Great  credit  must 
also  be  paid  to  the  new  administration, 
for  the  intelligence  and  vigor  with  which 
it  presented  Its  program  to  the  Congress. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  efforts 
for  a  progressive  legislative  program  In 
Congress  would  have  been  frequently  un- 
availing without  the  concern  and  coun- 
sel of  the  Executive. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  session 
are  a  testimonial  to  the  good  sense  and 
vitality  of  the  American  system.  Divided 
on  election  day.  partisan  on  the  stump, 
diverse  in  ou/  interests,  we  can  still  meet 
in  the  National  Legislature  to  do  the 
country's  business,  without  the  endur- 
ing rancors  that  have  plagued  many  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

The  Democratic  Party,  commanding 
majorities  in  both  Houses,  must  take  the 
major  responsibility  for  the  achieve- 
ments, the  postponements,  and  the  short- 
comings of  this  session.  But  in  reality 
neither  success  nor  failures  are  the  prop- 
erty of  one  party.  They  are  the  property 
of  each  man  and  woman  who  serves  the 
people  in  Congress,  and  ultimately  of  the 
people  themselves,  who  have  entrusted  us 
with  the  management  of  their  public 
business. 

What  follows  is  an  accounting  of  that 
trust  during  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress. 

ECONOMIC    area — AGRICULTURE 

Omnibus  farm  bill:  Enacted  a  major 
farm  bill  to  reduce  wheat  and  feed  grain 
surpluses;  authorized  Secretary  to  con- 
sult with  farmers,  farm  organizations, 
and  other  groups  to  develop  new  farm 
programs;  extended  the  Agricultural 
Trade  and  Development  Act  to  December 
31,  1964;  consolidated  and  modernized 
the  Fanners  Home  Administration;  ex- 
tended the  Wool  Act  for  4  years  to  March 
31,  1965;  extended  Great  Plains  conser- 
vation program  to  December  31.  1971; 
authorized  a  5-year  extension  of  the 
school  milk  program  to  be  paid  by  direct 
appropriations;  and  extended  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  armed  serv- 
ices milk  program  to  1964,  with  CCC  fur- 
nishing the  fimds — Public  Law  87-128. 

Feed  grains:  Authorized  a  1-year  emer- 
gency price  support  for  the  1961  crop 
of  com  at  $1.20  a  bushel  with  the  other 
feed  grains  to  be  supported  at  fair  and  > 
reasonable  levels  in  relation  to  com,  in 
an  effort  to  raise  the  incomes  of  feed- 
grain  producers  and  to  reduce  the 
mounting  surpluses  of  feed  grains  in 
Government  hands — Public  Law  87-5. 

Drought  relief:  Enacted  a  temporary 
1-year  program  authorizing  the  sale  of 
Government  surplus  com  and  feed  grains 
to  needy  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
drought  areas  at  75  percent  of  Govern- 
ment price-support  levels  and  permitting 
grazing  of  livestock  on  grasslands  idled 
by  the  soil  bank  and  other  conservation 
programs  or  moving  hay  on  these  lands 
in  or  near  drought  areas — Public  Law 
87-127. 

Farm  loans:  Increased  proportion  of 
appropriated  farm  loan  funds  available 
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for  individual  farms  with  debt  over 
$10,000  from  10  percent  to  25  percent  to 
help  meet  the  rapid  and  increased  cost 
of  farming — E»ublic  Law  87-8. 

Mexican  farm  labor:  Extended  and 
revised  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program 
for  2  years,  to  December  31,  1963:  pro- 
hibited infringement  upon  the  rights  of 
domestic  workers — Public  Law  87-345. 

Cotton  farmers'  relief:  Authorized 
emergency  relief  to  cotton  farmers 
where  floods  have  made  it  impossible  to 
plant— Public  Law  87-37. 

Farm  credit:  Liberalized  farm  credit 
laws  to:  permit  installment  payments  on 
Federal  land  bank  loans  to  be  scheduled 
more  frequently  than  semiannually  if 
desirable  to  the  borrower ;  p>ermit  Fed- 
eral land  bank  loans  to  be  made  to  cor- 
porations set  up  by  farming  families — 
now  restricted  to  persons — extend  from 
5  to  7  years  the  permissible  maturity  of 
intermediate-term  loans;  require  in  ap- 
plying the  earnings  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  that  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  loans  outstanding  be  held  in  reserve 
up  to  the  accumulation  of  3  Vi  percent  of 
the  outstanding  loans — Public  Law  87- 
343. 

CKKKJIAL    ECONOMY 

Federal  unemplojonent  compensation: 
Authorized  Federal  advances  to  permit 
the  States  to  extend  unemployment 
benefits  up  to  an  additional  13  weeks  for 
workers  who  have  exhausted  their  regu- 
lar benefits  during  the  recession,  thus 
providing  an  unemployed  worker  with 
benefits  up  to  a  total  of  39  weeks — in  an 
effort  to  ease  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem throughout  the  country — Public  Law 
87-62. 

Aid  to  dependent  children :  Authorized 
a  14-month  program,  from  May  1,  1961, 
through  June  1962,  of  aid  to  dependent 
children,  permitting  States  to  aid  needy 
unemployed  parents  and  their  children 
who  are  not  now  eligible  for  aid  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  partici- 
pates; and  increased  by  $3  the  minimum 
amount  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  participate  on  a  matching 
basis  in  State  programs  carrying  out  the 
special  medical  care  provision  for  recip- 
ients of  old-age  assistance — Public  Law 
87-31. 

Railroad  unemployment  compensa- 
tion: Approved  benefits  of  a  similar  na- 
ture for  unemployed  railroad  workers 
under  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act — Public  Law  87-7. 

Railroad  retirees;  To  bring  the  rail- 
road retirees  in  line  with  the  beneficiar- 
ies of  social  security,  this  amendment  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  permits 
men  without  30  years  service  to  receive 
reduced  annuities  upon  reaching  age  62 ; 
and  reduced  from  3  to  1  year  the  re- 
quired time  which  must  elapse  after 
marriage  before  a  wife  or  husband, 
otherwise  qualified,  may  receive  the  an- 
nuity—Public Law  87-285. 

Minimum  wage:  Increased  minimum 
wage  to  $1.25  (from  $1)  and  extended 
coverage  to  3.6  million  additional  work- 
ers— Public  Law  87-30. 

Area  redevelopment:  Established  the 
Are*  Redevelopment  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
authorized  a  4-year  program  of  $300  mil- 
lion in  loans  and  $94  million  in  grants 


for  iiMlustrial  plants  and  public  facilities 
in  economically  distressed  areas — Public 
Law  87-27. 

Social  aecurlty:  Increased  minimum 
old-age  insurance  benefits  and  benefits 
to  widows  under  the  Social  Secxirity  Act; 
provided  reduced  benefits  to  men  at  62; 
liberalized  disability  provisions;  in- 
creased tax  for  workers  and  employ- 
ers by  one-eighth  of  1  percent;  in- 
creased (for  1  year)  the  amount  of 
public  assistance  payments  for  old  age 
assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled- 
Public  Law  87-64. 

Manpower  Training  Act  of  1961:  Au- 
thorizes a  4-year.  $655  million  manpow- 
er training  program  to  help  alleviate 
the  unemployment  problems  by  ena- 
bling workers  whose  skills  are  obsolete  to 
receive  training  which  will  qualify  them 
to  obtain  and  hold  Jobs,  with  priority  to 
unemployed  persons  including  those  in 
farm  families  with  a  net  income  of  less 
than  $1,200  a  year— S.  1991. 

Housing  Act  of  1961:  Enacted  a  hous- 
ing program,  authorizing  $4.S  billion  in 
new  funds.  The  act  provides  for  a  new 
2-year  experimental  plan  of  low-inter- 
est rate,  35-year  mortgage  loans  for 
middle-income  housing  (except  in  hard- 
ship cases  the  mortgages  may  be  ex- 
tended to  40  years) ;  requires  a  3-percent 
downpayment  on  low -income  housing, 
with  a  permissive  inclusion  of  settlement 
costs;  authorizes  $75  million  for  mass 
transportation  systems,  and  $50  million 
for  "open  space"  grants;  and  includes  a 
reauthorization  of  approximately  100,000 
public  housing  units — Public  Law  87-70. 

PHA:  Increased  by  $1  bilUon  the 
mortgage  insurance  authorization  of 
PHA— Public  Law  87-38. 

Veterans'  home  loans:  Extended  di- 
rect and  guaranteed  home  loan  programs 
for  World  War  n  veterans  to  July 
26,  1967;  and  for  Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans to  February  1,  1975;  authorized  an 
additional  $1.2  billion  for  direct  loan 
program  through  fiscal  1967— Pubhc 
Law  87-84. 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Act:  Enacted 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961. 
revising  the  original  estimated  authori- 
zation for  41,000-mile,  13-year  program 
of  interstate  highways  by  increasing  the 
Federal  Government's  share  from  $25 
billion  to  $37  billion;  extended  for  2 
years  the  incentive  bonus  for  States  to 
enter  into  agreements  for  billboard  con- 
trols—Public Law  87-81. 

Federal  Airport  Act  extension:  Ex- 
tended the  Federal  Airport  Act  for  3 
years  to  June  30,  1964,  and  authorized 
a  total  appropriation  of  $225  million,  or 
$75  million  annually — Public  Law  87- 
255. 

Small  business  loans:  Increased  by  $20 
million  the  amoimt  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  may  conmiit  for 
loans  under  their  regular  business  loan 
program,  which  will  enable  SBA  to  con- 
tinue its  loan  program  without  intemip- 
tion  for  approximately  1  month — Public 
Law  87-198. 

Small  busincsc  amendments:  In- 
creased SBA's  revolving  fimd  by  $105 
million  which,  in  addition  to  the  $20  mil- 
lion approved  in  Public  Law  87-198.  in- 
creases the  total  SBA  revolving  fund  to 
$1,125  million— Public  Law  87-<3dS 


Small  Business  Investment  Act:  In- 
creased limit  on  amounts  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  may  lend  small 
business  investment  corporations  and 
on  latters'  investments  in  individual  en- 
terprises— Public  Law  87-341. 

ICC  loans:  Extended  for  27  months 
(to  June  30,  1963 >  authority  of  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  make 
loans  to  help  ease  the  credit  difficulties 
of  railroads — Public  Law  87-16. 

Small  towns  and  rural  counties:  Es- 
tablished a  20-momber  bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Problems  of  Small  Towns  and 
Rural  Counties  to  study  and  investigate 
Federal  policies  and  programs  relating  to 
the  economic  needs  and  problems  of 
these  areas.     (S.  1869.) 

Water  pollution  control:  Authorized 
an  additional  $270  milUon  to  help  com- 
munities construct  sewage  treatment 
plants  to  control  water  pollution,  thus 
raising  the  annual  limit  on  grants  from 
$50  million  yearly  to  $80  million  for  fis- 
cal 1962.  $90  million  for  fiscal  1963,  $100 
million  for  fiscal  1964.  through  and  in- 
cluding 1967.  In  addition,  this  measure 
increased  from  $3  to  $5  million  the  an- 
nual Federal  matching  grants  to  States 
to  administer  water  pollution  control 
programs  and  extended  the  program 
through  June  30,  1968.  and  authorized 
$5  million  a  year  for  the  Secretary  to 
use  to  develop  demonstration  program 
to  treat  sewage,  to  measure  pollutants, 
and  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  sewage 
treatment— Public  Law  87-88. 

Debt  limit:  Increased  the  public  debt 
limit  by  $13  billion  to  $298  billion 
through  June  30,  1962 — Public  Law  87- 
69. 

Lead-zinc  subsidy:  Aided  the  domes- 
tic lead-zinc  industry  by  authorizing  a 
4 -year  program  of  stabilization  pay- 
ments for  small  mineowners — 75  percent 
for  lead  and  55  percent  for  zinc  of  the 
difference  between  14'/^  cents  a  pound 
and  the  market  price  whenever  the  mar- 
ket falls  below  14  "^  cents— Public  Law 
87-347. 

Mid-State  reclamation  project,  Ne- 
braska: Authorized  construction  of  the 
mid-State  reclamation  project  in  Ne- 
braska and  provided  for  its  inclusion  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Esti- 
mated cost  is  $81,467,000.  repayable 
within  the  40-year  contract  period.  (R 
970.) 

San  Juan-Chama:  Authorized  $221 
million  in  appropriation  to  construct  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and  the 
San  Juan-Chama  project,  to  irrigate 
land  and  help  stabilize  the  economy  of 
the  water  deficient  Rio  Grande  and  Ca- 
nadian Basins.    (S.  107.) 

Illinois  River:  Authorized  a  $58  mil- 
lion project  to  improve  and  deepen  the 
channel  of  the  Kaskaskla  River  in  Illi- 
nois to  enable  coal  producers  to  trans- 
port coal  by  barges  at  reduced  rates  to 
permit  competitive  market  pricing.  (8. 
520.) 

TKAOK   AWO    COlUCDNICATJOJrS   CCOHOKT 

Foreign  trade :  Expands  Commerce  De- 
partment services  to  importers  and  ex- 
porters and  accelerates  programs  to  pro- 
mote foreign  trade.     (S.  1729.) 

Ship  trade-ins:  Liberalized  the  law 
retarding  obsolete  trade-ins  by  author- 
izing the  Federal  Maritime  fwrimt— tr>n 
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to  take  trade-ins  either  when  the  owner 
signs  the  contract  for  constnicticm  or 
purchase  of  a  new  vessel  or — at  the  own- 
er's option — within  5  days  of  the  deliv- 
ery date  of  the  new  vesseL  (8.  1728 — 
Public  Law  87 .) 

Dual-rate  shlppinf :  Permanently  le- 
galized the  operation  of  steamship  con- 
ferences and  dual  systems  of  contracts 
for  shippers  and  strengthened  the  anti- 
monopoly  provisions— Public  Law  87-34. 

Steamship  operators:  Authorized 
steamship  operators  under  subsidy  con- 
tracts to  use  part  of  their  required 
reserve  for  research  and  planning — Pub- 
lic Law  87-271. 

Broadcasting:  Li|)eralized  antitrust 
law  to  validate  certain  contracts  for 
television  broadcasting  of  professional 
sports  games — Public  Law  87-331. 

Civil  antitrust  investigations:  Author- 
ized the  Attorney  General  to  compel  the 
production  of  documents  required  as 
evidence  in  civil  antitrust  investiga- 
tions—S.  167. 

Duty-free  allowance:  Reduced  the 
duty-free  exemption  from  $500  to  $100 
through  June  30,  1963,  to  counter  our 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments — Pub- 
Uc  Law  87-132. 

AEC  sales:  Accelerated  property  sales 
to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of 
atomic  energy  communities — Public  Law 
87-174. 

Metal  scrap:  Extended  to  June  30. 
19<t2,  the  existing  suqiension  of  import 
duties  on  metal  scrap — Public  Law  87- 
110. 

Corporate  excise  extension:  Extended 
for  an  additional  yeiu-  the  existing  52 
percent  corporate  income  tax  rate,  ex- 
cise tax  rates  on  automobiles,  liquor,  and 
tobacco,  and  taxes  on  local  telephone 
calls  and  passenger  ta*ansportation,  thus 
preventing  a  loss  of  revenue  of  some  $2.5 
bUllon— Public  Law  87-72. 

Clay  and  shale — tax  treatment:  Per- 
mits miners  of  clay  and  shale  to  include 
as  a  depletion  allowance  the  process  of 
manufacturing  brick  and  tile — Public 
Law  87-312. 

Income-tax  returns:  Curbed  tax  eva- 
sion by  assigning  Identifjring  numbers  to 
all  taxpayers — Public  Law  87-397. 

Unemployment  tax  credits:  Prevented 
double  taxation  in  the  case  of  Federal 
and  State  unemployment  taxes  arising 
as  a  result  of  a  technical  deficiency  in 
the  Federal  tax  law— Public  Law  87-321. 

Federal  savings  and  loan:  Strength- 
ened the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
and  the  National  Housing  Act  by  in- 
creasing the  reserves  and  cutting  the 
overcapitalization  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  created 
as  a  reserve  credit  facility  for  savings 
and  home  mortgage  <:redlt  Institutions — 
Public  Law  87-210.      I 

VXncKJkMS'    AID 

Disabled  veterans'  compensation  in- 
crease: Provided  increases  In  rates  of 
service-connected  diaability  compoisa- 
tion  (to  reflect  cost-of-living  increases 
since  last  compensation  raise  in  1957) 
ranging  from  2.6  to  16  7  percent,  de- 
pending upon  degree  of  disability;  re- 
stores for  2  years  after  January  1.  1963, 
the  eligibility  of  veterans  who  served 
between  October  8,  1940,  and  April  24, 
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1951,  to  apply  for  i\ational  service  life 
insurance.     (H.R  879.) 

Disability  benefits:  Increased  weekly 
disability  benefits  for  longshoremen  and 
harbor  workers  to  $70  (from  $54) ;  pro- 
vided comparable  increases  in  death 
cases  from  $81  to  $105;  and  increased 
statutory  maximum  compensation  pay- 
able for  an  injuries  other  than  cases  of 
permanent  total  disability  or  death  from 
$17,280  to  $24.000— Public  Law  87-87. 

Veterans*  widows :  Increased  payments 
to  veterans'  widows.  (Public  Law  87- 
268.) 

nmSNATIONAl.    AREA 

Foreign  assistance  authorization:  Au- 
thorized a  total  appropriation  of  $4,- 
253,500,000  for  fiscal  1962;  a  long-term 
(5-year)  Development  Loan  Fund  pro- 
gram authorizing  an  appropriation  of 
$1.2  biUion  for  fiscal  1962  and  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  each  fiscal  year  from  1963  to 
1966;  and  established  a  new  foreign  aid 
agency.    (Public  Law  87-195.) 

Latin  American  aid:  Appropriated 
$600  million  for  Latin -American  aid  pro- 
gram, which  includes  $100  million  in 
disaster  relief  for  Chile,  $394  million  for 
loans  by  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  $6  million  for  social  and 
economic  programs  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  and  $100  million  for 
loans  and  grants  by  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration — Public  Law 
87^1. 

OECD:  Ratified  the  creation  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooiieration 
and  Development  consisting  of  18  Euro- 
pean member  nations,  the  United  States, 
and  Canada,  to  promote  economic  sta- 
bility and  an  orderly  growth  of  the  econ- 
omies of  the  member  states. 

OECD — Permanent  representation: 
Authorized  the  President  to  appoint,  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation,  a  permanent 
representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  and  provided  for 
the  cost  of  UjS.  participation  in  OECD 
including  salaries  of  the  American  repre- 
sentative and  his  staff.  U.S.  share  is  25 
percent  of  the  OECD  budget  which  will 
run  to  about  $5  million  annually.  (S. 
2423.) 

Battle  Act  revision:  Strengthen  U.S. 
policy  abroad  by  authorizing  the  Presi- 
d&at  to  permit  econcxnic  aid  to  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries,  except  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist-held  areas  of  the  Par 
East,  when  he  considers  it  important  to 
U.S.  security.    (S.  1215.) 

Foreign  bank  tax  exonptlon:  Exempt- 
ed foreign  central  banks  from  payment 
of  taxes  In  this  country  on  Interest  ac- 
crued from  ownership  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment securities  not  used  or  held  for  eom- 
mencial  purposes — Public  Law  87-27. 

Peace  Corps:  Carried  out  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  to  establish  a 
Peace  Corps  of  American  volimteers  to 
carry  America's  skills  and  talents  and 
idealism  abroad  to  help  other  peoples 
to  help  themselves.  TTie  Peace  Corps  is 
designed  to  provide  the  framework 
through  which  America's  idealism,  her 
humanitarlanism,  and  her  generosity  can 
find  a  personal  expression  in  the  task  of 
helping  to  build  with  our  own  hands  a 
better  world  for  aH  mankind — Public 
Law  87-293. 


Disarmament :  Established  a  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  reduction  and 
ccmtrol  of  armaments  looking  toward 
ultimate  world  disarmament — Public 
Law  87-297. 

U.S.  Travel  Service:  Established  a  U.S. 
Travel  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  promote  and  encourage 
tourist  travel  from  abroad — Public  Law 
87-63. 

Surplus  as  aid:  Authorized  disposal  of 
additional  $2  billion  In  surplus  com- 
modities under  the  Agricxiltural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act — Pub- 
lic Law  87-27. 

Sugar  Act:  Extended  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  for  15  months  to  June  30,  1962,  fix- 
ing quotas  of  domestic  and  foreign  pro- 
ducers; and  continuing  the  President's 
authority  to  exclude  Cuban  sugar  im- 
ports and  reallocate  its  quota — Public 
Law  87-15. 

Agricultural  aid:  Authorized  the  ad- 
ministration to  continue  and  expand  the 
use  of  our  agricultural  abundance  In 
helping  needy  people  in  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  through  development  pro- 
grams under  title  n  of  Public  Law  480, 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act — 
Public  Law  87-92. 

Alien  Orphan  Adoption  Act:  Made 
permanent  and  expanded  the  Alien  Or- 
phan Adoption  Act  which  permits  or- 
phans adopted  or  to  be  adopted  by  U.S. 
citizens  to  enter  the  country  on  nonquota 
visas — Public  Law  87-301. 

Refugee  Assistance  Act:  Authorized 
aid  for  resettlement  of  refugees-escapees 
from  Iron  CTurtaln  countries  abroad  and 
those  seeking  asylum  here  from  Cuba; 
and  authorized  the  President  to  tise  up 
to  $10  million  in  any  fiscal  year  in  order 
to  meet  unexpected  refugee  and  migra- 
tion developments  imtwrtant  to  the  na- 
tional interest— H.R.  8291. 

Repatriation  assistance:  Enacted  an 
emergency  1-year  repatriation  assistance 
program  to  provide  temporary  assistance 
to  U.S.  citizens  and  dependents  of  U.S. 
citizens  returning  from  abroad  without 
available  resources.  Aid  can  consist  of 
money  payments,  medical  care,  tem- 
porary billeting,  or  other  goods  or  serv- 
ices needed  for  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  recipients — ^Public  Law  87-64. 

Caribbean  Organization:  Authorized 
the  President  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  the  agreement  establish- 
ing the  Caribbean  Organization;  the 
participation  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  the  Organization; 
made  available  to  the  Organization  the 
privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities 
conferred  by  the  International  Organ- 
izations Immunities  Act;  and  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  a  U.S. 
observer  to  the  Organization.  Organ- 
ization Is  to  concern  itself  with  social, 
cultural,  and  economic  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  to  the  Caribbean  area — 
PubUc  Law  87-73. 

Fulbright  Act:  Authorized  legally 
classified  American  nationals  to  qualify 
and  receive  financial  assistance  tinder 
the  Fulbright  Act  for  advanced  educa- 
tion abroad — Public  Law  87-153. 

Cultural  exchange:  Consolidated  all 
cultural  and  educational  exchange  pro- 
grams in  an  effort  to  promote  these  pro- 
grams to  a  more  important  position  In 
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our  foreign  relations.  The  exchange 
programs  combined  are  the  Fulbright 
Act,  the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  the  Finnish- 
Debt  Payments  Act,  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade 
Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956 — Public 
Law  87-256. 

U.S.  food  reserve:  Expressed  an  in- 
terest in  exploring  with  other  nations 
the  possibility  of  establishing  an  inter- 
national food  and  raw  materials  reserve 
imder  the  United  Nations  and  related 
international  organizations  to  acquire 
and  store  in  appropriate  countries  raw 
or  processed  farm  products  and  other 
raw  materials  exclusive  of  minerals. 

Export-Import  Bank:  Authorized  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  guarantee  and  in- 
sure U.S.  exporters  and  importers 
against  political  and  credit  risks  of  loss 
in  foreign  countries — Public  Law  87-311. 
Red  China:  Expressed  as  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that: 

First.  The  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  support  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  as  the  representative 
of  China  in  the  United  Nations; 

Second.  The  United  States  shall  con- 
tinue to  oppose  seating  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  in  the  UN.  so  long 
as  that  regime  persists  in  defying  the 
principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter;  and 

Third.  The  American  people  support 
the  President  in  not  according  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime. 

International  Finance  Corporation 
amendment :  Amended  the  charter  of  the 
IPC  to  allow  purchase  of  capital  stock 
to  encourage  private  investment  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries  by  creating  a 
wider  flexibility  of  financing  to  meet  the 
varying  needs  of  private  enterprise — 
Public  Law  87-185. 

Mercy  fleet:  Supported  the  establish- 
ment by  the  President  of  a  White  Fleet — 
a  force  of  mercy  ships  to  assist  in  disas- 
ter areas  in  any  coastal  region  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  to  carry  on  a  regular 
program  of  logistics  support  in  the  public 
health  field  and  other  works  of  technical 
assistance. 

Inter -American  Children's  Institute: 
Continued  UJS.  participation  in  and  con- 
tributions to  the  Inter-American  Chil- 
dren's Institute — Public  Law  87-365. 

NATO:  Extended  through  June  30, 
1962.  the  life  of  the  U.S.  Citizens  Com- 
mission on  NATO,  a  commission  estab- 
lished to  explore  means  of  increasing  co- 
operation and  unity  of  purpose  among 
NATO  countries — Public  Law  87-116. 

United  States-France:  Provided  im- 
mediate effectiveness  for  atomic  coopera- 
tion for  mutual  defense  purposes  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Prance- 
Public  Law  87-363. 

Loans  to  friendly  nations:  Authorizes 
loan  of  naval  vessels  to  certain  friendly 
nations — Public  Law  87-387, 

TRXA-ms 

Belgium  treaty:  Ratified  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Belgium  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  property  and  interests  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  companies  in  Belgium 
fcnd  to  assure  fair  and  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  in  commercial,  industrial,  and 


financial  activities,  in  return  for  like  as- 
surances in  the  United  States. 

Brazil :  Ratified  a  treaty  of  extradition 
with  Brazil. 

Columbia  River:  Ratified  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
cooperative  development  of  the  Colum- 
bia River. 

Geneva  radio  regulations:  Ratified 
the  Geneva  radio  regulations  contain- 
ing a  number  of  provisions  relating  to 
the  international  regulation  of  radio 
communication  to  assist  the  United 
States  in  carrying  out  its  scientific  ef- 
forts in  radio  astronomy  and  space  re- 
search. 

German  war  bonds:  Ratified  a  second 
agreement  with  Germany  for  the  valida- 
tion of  East  German  dollar  bonds  to  en- 
able owners  of  these  bonds  to  establish 
they  were  acquired  from  legitimate 
sources  and  not  through  Soviet  sources 
in  Berlin  at  close  of  World  War  II. 

International  Telecommunications 
Convention:  Ratified  Executive  J  which 
continues  in  effect  the  principal  provi- 
sions of  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cations Convention  to  maintain  and  ex- 
tend international  cooperation  of  the 
improvement  and  rational  use  of  tele- 
communications of  all  kinds. 

Load  line:  Ratified  a  modification  to 
the  International  Load  Line  Convention. 

Oil  pollution:  Ratified  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Prevention  of 
Pollution  of  the  High  Seas  by  Oil. 

Vietnam  treaty:  Ratified  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Vietnam  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  property  and  interest  of 
American  citizens  and  companies  in 
Vietnam  and  to  assure  fair  and  nondis- 
criminatory treatment  with  respect  to 
engaging  in  commercial,  industrial,  and 
financial  activities,  in  return  for  like  as- 
surances in  the  United  States. 

Pollution  of  sea  by  oil:  Implemented 
the  International  Convention  for  the 
Prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by 
Oil,  which  prohibits  discharge  of  oil 
from  tankers  and  imposes  fines  and 
penalties  for  violations — Public  Law 
87-167. 

DEFENSE  AND  SPACE  EXPLORATION  AREAS 

Ready  Reserves:  Granted  authority, 
requested  by  the  President,  to  call  to  ac- 
tive duty  up  to  250.000  ready  reservists, 
authority  to  continue  until  July  1,  1962; 
and  to  grant  discretionary  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  extend  en- 
listments, appointments,  and  other  serv- 
ice obligations  up  to  12  months,  which 
would  otherwise  expire  on  July  1,  1962 — 
Public  Law  87-117. 

Alien  enlistment:  Authorized  peace- 
time enlistments  in  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  by  persons  who  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence — Public  Law  87-143. 

Military  procurement :  Authorized 
$12.4  billion  procurement  program  for 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for 
fiscal  1962 — Public  Law  87-53. 

Military;  Clarified  the  reemployment 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act— Public  Law 
87-391. 

Additional  military  procurement  au- 
thorizations: As  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, authorized  additional  funds  to 
provide  for  additional  equipment  prima- 


rily to  improve  the  nonnuclear  defense 
capabilities  of  our  ground  forces  and  of 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force;  to  provide  in- 
creased air  and  sea  lift;  and  to  expand 
our  antisubmarine  warfare  progrsun. 
The  overall  request  for  additional  au- 
thorization for  procurement  of  weapons, 
equipment,  and  ammunition  was  $1,753 
million;  however,  of  this  amount,  addi- 
tional authorizations  are  required  only 
for  $958.570.000— Public  Law  87-118. 

Military  construction:  Authorizes  $831 
miUion  for  construction  and  improve- 
ment projects  at  military  bases  at  home 
and  abroad,  including  missile  sites  and 
nuclear  submarine  bases — Public  Law 
87-57. 

Aeronautics  and  Space  Council:  Re- 
activated and  strengthened  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun- 
cil, and  provided  that  it  be  administered 
by  the  Vice  President — Public  Law  87-26. 

NASA  authorization:  Authorized  $1  - 
784,300.000  for  the  NaUonal  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Agency— Public  Law  87- 
98. 

Civil  aviation  insurance:  Extended 
until  1966.  for  5  years,  title  Xn  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  to  provide 
that  in  the  event  of  war  the  Nation's 
civil  air  fleet  would  have  adequate  in- 
surance coverage  for  war  risks — Public 
Law  87-89. 

War  hazards:  Increased  monthly  dis- 
ability and  death  compensation  payable 
under  the  War  Hazards  Compensation 
Act— Public  Law  87-380. 

Military:  Amended  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  to  provide  specific 
authority  for  prosecution  of  bad  check 
offenses — Public  Law  87-385. 

Marine  Corps:  Improved  the  combat 
effectiveness  of  the  Marine  Corps  by  pro- 
viding for  the  expanded  assignment  of 
supply-duty-only  officers  to  unrestricted 
duty— Public  Law  87-123. 

Emergency  evacuation:  Provided  for 
advances  in  pay  to  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel in  cases  of  emergency  evacua- 
tion of  dependents  from  oversea  areas 

Public  Law  87-188. 

Coast  Guard — temporary  appoint- 
ments: Extended  to  January  1.  1964.  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  make  tem- 
porary appomtments  in  the  Coast  Guard, 
or  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  that  the  number  of 
oflBcers  holding  permanent  appointments 
on  the  active  list  of  the  Coast  Guard  is 
equal  to  95  percent  of  the  number  au- 
thorized by  law — Public  Law  87-257. 

ABC  authorization:  Authorized  $270.- 
440,000  for  a  total  of  40  new  AEC  proj- 
ects including  the  Stanford  linear  elec- 
tron accelerator  and  electric  generating 
facilities— Public  Law  87-315. 

AEC  omnibus  amendments:  Enacted 
numerous  amendments  to  the  AEC  Act 
designed  to  provide  a  better  framework 
and  to  help  us  keep  pace  with  emerging 
developments  in  atomic  energy.  Amend- 
ments included  the  transfer  of  3  kilo- 
grams of  Plutonium  and  500  grams  of 
uranium  233  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  to  aid  in  the  prestige  of 
the  LAEA  as  a  center  for  distribution  of 
special  nuclear  materials,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  8  additional  kilograms  of  pluto- 
nium  and  30  kilograms  of  uranium  233  to 
Euratom  for  research  purposes  and  to 
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help  start  an  experimental  plan  for  re- 
processing fuel  elements — Public  Law 
87-206. 

Air  Force  promotions :  Provided  a  tem- 
porary program  through  June  30,  1963. 
for  promotion  for  all  active  duty  Air 
Force  oflBcers  below  the  grade  of  colonel — 
Public  Law  87-194. 

Reserves:  Provides  more  flexible  regu- 
lations regarding  terms  of  enlistment  in 
the  National  Guard  to  make  service  in 
that  unit  more  attractive,  and  other 
changes  include  making  ROTC  gradu- 
ate training  program  run  from  3  to  6 
months  at  the  discretion  of  the  service 
Secretary — Pubhc  Law  87-378. 

WKLrAKS    AND   OKNERAI.   OOmNlCENT   AREAS 
BDCCATION  AND  TRAINING 

Aid  to  education:  Enacted  a  $2,550 
million  3-year  Pederal-aid-to-education 
program  for  school  construction  and  In- 
creasing teachers  salaries.     (S.  1021.) 

Impacted  areas — NDEIA  extensions : 
Enacted  bill  which  extends  for  2  years, 
until  June  30,  1963,  Federal  assistance  to 
help  build  schools  in  districts  burdened 
with  substantial  increases  in  their  school 
memberships  due  to  Federal  activities, 
and  authorizes  an  additional  $20  million 
for  this  purpose.  Also,  extended  for  2 
years,  until  June  30.  1964,  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Defence  Education  Act. 
passed  in  1958.  to  stimulate  a  nationwide 
effort  to  strengthen  instruction  in 
scioice.  mathematics,  and  mo^rn  for- 
eign languages — Public  Law  87-344. 

College  housing:  Increased  the  loan 
authorization  by  $300  million  for  each  of 
the  4  years  beginnbig  July  1,  1961, 
through  1964— PubUc  I  aw  87-70. 

Educational  TV:  Authorized  Federal 
grants  up  to  $1  million  for  any  State  to 
purchase  TV  transmisf ion  equipment  for 
educational  purposes,  providing  the  State 
or  sponsoring  agency  furnish  the  land, 
building,  and  guarantee  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  channel.  (S.  205— H.R. 
132.) 

Educational  opportunities  for  migra- 
tory farm  families:  Authorized  a  5-year 
program  (o  aid  in  educating  children  of 
migratory  workers.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  pay  100  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram the  first  2  years  B.nd  the  States  and 
Federal  Goremment  will  match  costs  for 
the  next  3  srears.     (S.  1124.) 

Freedmen's  Hospital  Transfers  Freed - 
men's  Hospital  to  Howard  University  as 
Its  teaching  hospital— Public  Law  87-262. 

Juvenile  delinquency:  Authorized  a 
program  of  Federal  grants  to  communi- 
ties and  nonprofit  agencies  of  $10 
million  a  year  for  3  years  to  aid  in  financ- 
in«r  projects  to  combat  juvenile  delin- 
quency— Public  Law  87-274. 

Geodetic  Survey:  Improved  and  ex- 
panded the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Act  of  1948  to  Induce  qualified  scientists 
and  mathematicians  to  Join  the  service — 
PubUc  Law  87-233. 

Nurses  scholarships:  Extended  for  4 
years  (to  June  30,  1965),  $5  million  a 
year  program  for  grants  and  scholar- 
ships for  training  of  practical  nurses 
under  Vocational  Education  Act — Public 
Law  87-22. 

Vocational  teacher  training:  Author- 
ized two  I -year  programs  of  Federal 
grants  for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
and   advanced  training  of  speech   pa- 


thologists and  audiologists — Public  Law 
87-276. 

HEALTH    AND    SOCIAL    PROBLEMS 

Migratory  health  services:  Author- 
ized $3  million  annually  In  Federal 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  agencies 
and  organizations  for  paying  part  of  the 
cost  of  establishing  and  operating  fam- 
ily health  clinics  and  special  health  proj- 
ects for  domestic  migratory  farm  fam- 
ilies.    (8.  1130.) 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Migra- 
tory Labor:  Established  a  15 -member 
Council  to  advise  the  President  and  Con- 
gress on  the  operation  of  Federal  law. 
regulations,  programs,  policies,  and  all 
other  matters  relating  to  migratory 
agricultural  labor  to  provide  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  conditions,  needs,  and 
long-range  solutions  of  this  problem. 
(S.  1132.) 

Public  facility  loans:  Provided  eligibil- 
ity to  Indian  tribes  for  assistance  under 
the  public  facility  loan  program,  title  II 
of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955. 
Under  present  law,  eligibility  for  loans 
under  the  public  facility  loan  program  is 
limited  to  "municipalities  and  other 
political  subdivisions  and  instrumental- 
ities of  States."  This  pro^'ision  has  been 
interpreted  as  not  including  Indian 
tribes  which  resulted  not  only  in  dis- 
crimination but  an  inconsistency  since 
all  tribes  are  eligible  for  low-rent  public 
housing,  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  as- 
sistance under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.    (S.  2454.) 

Major  disasters:  Authorized  assist- 
ance to  be  given  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
in  case  of  a  national  disaster.    (S.  1742.) 

Community  health  services:  Ex- 
panded and  improved  community  health 
services  and  facilities  for  the  health  care 
of  the  aged,  construction  of  nursing 
homes,  and  training  of  public  health 
personnel — Public  Law  87-395. 

Mass  transit:  Authorized  a  new  $75 
million  program  to  help  overcome  com- 
muting problems  in  cities;  $25  million  is 
authorized  for  demonstration  grants 
(covering  up  to  two-thirds  of  project 
cost)  for  projects  to  explore  ways  of 
overcoming  mass  transit  problems;  $50 
million  is  authorized  for  low-Interest 
loans  to  public  bodies  for  acquiring,  con- 
structing, and  improving  transportation 
facilities  and  equipment — Public  Law 
87-70. 

RESOtJBCm  BUILDUP 

Saline  water  conversion  program:  Ex- 
tended the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram, enacted  In  1952,  from  1962 
through  1967  and  authorized  a  total  ap- 
propriation of  $75  million,  but  does  not 
limit  the  annual  appropriation  to  a  pro 
rata  share  of  the  total  amount — Public 
Law  87-295. 

Air  pollution:  Extended  air  pollution 
control  authorization  to  Jime  30,  1966, 
provided  for  public  hearings,  and  au- 
thorized $5  million  a  year  to  finance 
the  studies.    (S.  455.) 

Shoreline  areas:  Authorized  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  to  study  means 
and  costs  of  acquiring  and  preserving 
14  ocean,  lake,  and  river  shoreline  areas 
appropriate  for  recreational  parks. 
Authorized  the  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture to  study  appropriate  shorelines 
within  the  Nation's  186  million  acres  of 
national  forests.  Each  department  is  to 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations 
within  2  years.  Authorized  $400,000  for 
each  survey  and  a  grand  total  of  $25 
million  of  matching  funds  to  assist  the 
States  in  acquiring  State  shoreline 
areas.    (S.  543.) 

Wilderness  bill:  Established  a  na- 
tional wilderness  preservation  system 
providing  that  any  time  within  10  years, 
the  President  may  recommend  to  Con- 
gress the  permanent  inclusion  within 
the  wilderness  system  areas  totaling 
approximately  54  million  acres.  (S. 
174). 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore:  Au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  $14  mil- 
lion to  acquire  land  to  preserve,  for  pub- 
lic recreational  purposes.  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  in  California.  (S. 
476). 

National  fuels  study:  Approved  a  res- 
olution authorizii^  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  to  make  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  current  and  prospective 
Government  policies,  to  determine 
changes  for  an  effective  national  fuels 
policy.  Report  of  the  findings  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  January  31,  1961.  (3.  Res. 
105.) 

Oceanography :  Established  a  national 
10-year  program  of  oceanographic  and 
Great  Lakes  research  to  promote  com- 
merce and  navigation,  to  secure  the  na- 
tional defense,  to  expand  ocean,  coastal 
and  Great  Lakes  resomrces  and  to  en- 
hance the  public  health  and  general  wel- 
fare.   (S.  901.) 

Wabash  River  Commission:  Estab- 
lished a  Wabash  Basin  Interagency 
Water  Resources  Commission  to  coordi- 
nate Federal,  State,  and  local  plans  for 
developing  the  water  and  land  resources 
in  the  Wabash  River  Basin.     (S.  811.) 

Cape  Cod  Park:  Established  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore  Park  to  preserve  for 
public  enjoyment  the  scenic,  scientific, 
and  historic  features  of  the  ca[>e — Public 
Law  87-126. 

Migratory  waterfowl  conservation: 
Authorized  a  7 -year  migratory  water- 
fowl conservation  program  permitting 
advances  to  States  to  purchase  necessary 
lands — Public  Law  87-383. 

CRIMINAL  LAWS   STRENGTHENED 

Circuit  Judges:  Created  73  additional 
U.S.  district  and  circuit  court  Judgeships 
to  help  ease  the  present  workload  and 
overcrowded  coiu^  calendars — ^Public 
Law  87-36. 

Tax  Court  Judges'  widows  and  de- 
pendent children:  Provided  a  system  of 
annuities  for  the  surviving  widows  and 
dependent  children  of  judges  of  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States — Public  Law 
87-370. 

Judgment  and  compromise  settlement: 
Provided  for  the  swift  payment  of  Judg- 
ments and  compromise  settlements 
against  the  TJ3.  Government  won  by 
State  and  foreign  claimants — ^Public 
Law  87-187. 

Jury  commissioners:  For  the  first 
time  since  1884.  increased  the  fees  of 
Jury  commissioners  in  the  US.  district 
courts  from  the  present  $5  to  $10  per 
diem  for  each  day  employed  In  the  per- 
formance of  duties.     (S.  1899). 
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Agency  investigations:  Prohibits  ob- 
struction of  any  lawful  inquiry  or 
investigation  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice or  Treasury  and  strengthens  pro- 
hibitions against  injuries  to  persons 
furnishing  information  in  connection 
with  the  inquiry.     (S.  1665.) 

Gambling  devices:  Broadened  the 
definition  of  gambling  devices  to  cover 
additional  types  of  machines  manufac- 
tured for  gambling  purposes,  and  re- 
quires detailed  records  of  all  such  de- 
vices shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 
<S.  1658.) 

Racketeering  enterprises :  Prohibits 
the  use  of  the  mall  or  any  transporta- 
tion in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  unlawful  activities — busi- 
ness enterprises  involving  gambling, 
bootlegging,  narcotics,  etc. — Public  Law 
87-228. 

Transmission  of  bets:  Forbids  the  use 
of  wire  communications  (telephone, 
telegraph,  or  any  other  means  of  inter- 
state wire  communications)  for  gam- 
bling. Exempts  information  carried  for 
use  of  the  press  and  wireless  communi- 
cation— Public  Law  87-216. 

Waogering  paraphernalia :  Prohibits 
Interstate  transpwrtation  of  wagering 
paraphernalia  for  bookmaking,  wager- 
ing pools,  numbers  games,  or  similar 
games  carried  by  means  other  than 
common  carrier  in  the  usual  court  of  its 
business,  but  allows  transportation  of 
equipment  from  a  State  where  it  is  man- 
ufactured into  a  State  where  parimutuel 
betting  is  legal— Public  Law  87-218. 

Felons:  Extended  Fugitive  Felon  Act 
to  all  felonies — Public  Law  87-368. 

Espionage:  Extended  laws  against 
espionage  and  censorship  to  acts  com- 
mitted anywhere  in  the  world — Public 
Law  87-369. 

Tax  stamps:  Made  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  transport  fraudulent  State  tax  stamps 
in  interstate  commerce — Public  Law  87- 
371. 

Plane  hijacking:  Made  airplane  hi- 
jacking a  Federal  crime  subject  to  a 
possible  death  penalty— Public  Law  87- 
197. 

Aircraft  claims:  Authorized  immedi- 
ate payment  of  up  to  $1,000  to  anyone 
who  might  suffer  injury  or  personal 
damage  as  a  result  of  an  accident  in- 
volving military  aircraft  or  missiles — 
Public  Law  87-212. 

Supplemental  air  carriers:  Provided 
a  permanent  place  in  the  aviation  in- 
dustry for  supplemental  air  carriers 
without  adverse  effect  upon  scheduled 
carriers.  Provides  that  a  carrier  may 
request  and  be  authorized  to  perform 
limited  services  supplemented  to  those 
furnished  by  the  regular  air  carriers,  and 
authorizes  the  Board  to  issue  certifi- 
cates of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity for  supplemental  service  contain- 
ing limitations  on  the  type  and  extent 
of  service  authorized  (S.  1969.) 

KZOROANIZATION    AITO    OOVERNMENT    AIDS 

Government  reorganization:  Restored 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  submit 
plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— Public  Law  87-18. 

Civil  Rights  Commission:  Extends  the 
life  of  the  Commission  for  2  years,  or 


until   September  30,    1963 — Public   Law 
87-264. 

HEW:  Authorized  two  additional  As- 
sistant Secret:Aries — one  to  handle  inter- 
national affairs,  the  second  to  handle 
medical  and  scientific  matters.  (S. 
2073.) 

Labor:  Authorized  an  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary  to  perform  functions 
relating  primarily  to  the  employment 
and  effective  utilization  of  women  in  our 
labor  force — Public  Law  87-137. 

PTC  reorganization:  Provided  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  expedite  the  present 
workload — plan  No.  4.     Effective  July  9. 

CAB  reorganization:  Authorized  the 
reorganization  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  provide  greater  flexibihty  and 
a  more  expeditious  handling  of  CAB 
cases — plan  No.  3.     Effective  July  3. 

Maritime  reorganization:  Authorized 
reorganization  of  Maritime  Board — plan 
No.  7.    Effective  August  12. 

ICC :  Authorized  reorganization  of  In- 
terstate Conunerce  Commission — Public 
Law  87-247. 

FCC  reorganization:  Authorized  FCC 
to  delegate  functions  in  adjudicatory 
cases  to  expedite  and  improve  the  ad- 
ministrative process — Public  Law  87-192. 

SEC  reorganization:  Authorized  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
delegate  certain  of  its  functions  by  pub- 
lished order  or  rule  to  a  division  of  the 
Commission,  an  Individual  Commis- 
sioner, a  hearing  examiner,  or  an  em- 
ployee or  employee  board,  and  provides 
for  appeals  of  such  delegations— S.  2135. 

SEC  investigation:  Authorized  $750,- 
000  for  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  conduct  a  special  investi- 
gation of  the  adequacy  of  its  rules,  for 
the  protection  of  the  investor,  govern- 
ing stock  exchanges  and  over-the-coun- 
ter securitie.s  trading.  SEC  is  to  report 
its  findings  to  Congress  by  January  3 
1963— Public  Law  87-196. 

Internal  revenue  employees:  Appro- 
priated funds  for  an  additional  4,265 
Internal  Revenue  Service  employees — 
Public  Law  87-159. 

Alien  employment:  Removed  the  pro- 
hibition against  Department  of  Com- 
merce employing  alien  scientists  and 
technicians  in  an  effort  to  reUeve  a 
general  shortage  of  personnel  in  scien- 
tific, engineering,  and  technical  areas. 
(S.  2236.) 

Travel  expenses:  Increased  the  allow- 
ances of  Ciovernment  employees  for 
traveling  expenses  when  on  oflQcial  busi- 
ness. Increases  include  from  $10  to  $16 
per  diem  allowances  and  from  10  to  12 
cents  a  mile  by  private  automobile — 
Public  Law  87-139. 

Interstate  commerce — Property  de- 
struction: Strengthened  existing  Federal 
law  by  making  it  unlawful  to  destroy, 
injure,  set  fire  to,  or  otherwise  damage 
goods  moving  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  break  into  or  enter  any  rail- 
road car.  veisel,  aircraft,  truck,  or  other 
vehicle  for  such  purpose — Public  Law 
87-221. 

Rural  carriers:  Increased  equipment 
allowance  for  rural  mail  carriers  to  12 
cents  a  mile.     (S.  189). 

Postal  employees:  Extended  to  em- 
ployees in  the  postal  field  service  the 


same  salary-retention  protection  In  cases 
of  reduction  in  grade  as  provided  under 
the  Classification  Act  since  1956 — Public 
Law  87-270. 

Scientific  and  supergrades:  Authorized 
an  additional  480  supergrade  positions 
and  280  additional  scientific  positions  for 
the  executive  branch — Public  Law  87- 
367. 

NSLI  special  dividend:  Authorized 
the  payment  of  a  special  insurance  divi- 
dend averaging  from  $100  to  $150.  for 
those  veterans  who  have  RS  or  W  insur- 
ance. The  RS  insurance  is  entirely  term 
insurance  and  the  premium  Increases  at 
the  end  of  each  5-year  period.  The  W 
insurance  is  both  term  and  permanent, 
with  the  Increased  rate  at  the  end  of  each 
5-year  period — Public  Law  87-223. 

ELECTIONS  AND  THE  WHfrE  HOUSE 

Federal  election  laws:  Passed  a  clean - 
elections  bill  to  strengthen  our  electoral 
system,  provide  more  realistic  ceilings  on 
campaign  expenses,  make  available  at 
the  State  level  Information  on  campaign 
financing,  and  provides  for  a  tax  credit 
for  political  contributions  to  candidates 
for  Federal  office  or  to  political  com- 
mittees acting  for  such  candidates. 
(S.2426.) 

National  conventions:  The  Senate 
adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  party  conventions  held  every  4  years 
to  nominate  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  should  not  be  com- 
menced prior  to  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  year  In  which  the  election 
is  to  be  held.     (S.  Res.  141  ) 

District  of  Columbia  elections:  Imple- 
ments the  23d  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution giving  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  right  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President:  retains 
the  voting  age  at  21  and  provides  for  a 
1-year  residency  requirement — Public 
Law  87-389. 

White  House:  Established  the  White 
House  as  a  national  monument — Public 
Law  87-286. 

Status  or  Majoe  Points  or  Pkbstdent's 
Legislative  Pbogeam.  87th  Oonceem.  Iw 
Session 

actions  completed 

(AsterUk    (•)    denotes  President  Kennedy's 

original    16    polnU) 

•1.  Federal  unemployment:  Extended 
Federal  unemployment  compensation 
for  additional  13  weeks— Public  Law 
87-«. 

•2.  Peed  grains:  Enacted  an  emer- 
gency feed  grains  program  for  the  1961 
crop — Public  Law  87-5. 

•3.  OECD:  Ratified  convention  estab- 
hshing  Organization  of  Economic  Co- 
operation Development— ratified  March 
16. 

•4.  Government  reorganization:  Re- 
instated the  Presidents  authority  to  re- 
organize the  Government — Public  Law 
87-18. 

*5.  Distressed  areas:  Authorized  $394 
million  distressed  areas  program — Pub- 
lic Law  87-27. 

•6.  Needy  children:  Authorized  tem- 
porary program  to  permit  States  to  aid 
needy  unemployed  parents  and  their 
children  under  Federal-State  assistance 
program  for  15  months  to  June  1.  1962 — 
Public  Law  87-21. 
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*7.  Minimum  wage:  Extended  cover- 
age and  Increased  minimum  wage — Pub- 
lic Law  87-30. 

*8.  Judgeships:  Provided  for  addition- 
al circuit  and  district  judgeships — ^Pub- 
lic Law  87-35. 

*9.  Social  security:  Expanded  social 
.security  benefits  for  an  additional  4.4 
million  persons — Public  Law  87-64. 

•10.  Travel  service :  Established  Inter- 
national Travel  Service  in  Commerce — 
Public  Law  87-63. 

•11.  Community  Facihties  Act  (H.R. 
4998— Public  Law  87-395  > . 

12.  Peace  Corps  (H.R.  7500— PubUc 
Law  87-293 ) . 

13.  Disarmament  Agency  for  World 
Peace — Public  Law  87-297. 

14.  Agriculture  Act  of  1961— Public 
Law  87-128.  I 

15.  Foreign  aid  authorization — Public 
Law  87-195. 

16.  Railroad  unemployment :  Extended 
railroad  unemployment  compensation  for 
an  additional  13  weeks — Public  Law  87-7. 

17.  Columbia  River  Basin:  Ratified 
Columbia  River  Joint  Development 
Treaty  with  Canadi.  Ratified  March 
16. 

18.  Sugar  Act:  Extended  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948.  fixing  quotas  of  domestic 
and  foreign  producers  for  15  months  to 
June  30.  1962;  continued  the  President's 
authority  to  excludi*  Cuban  sugar  im- 
ports and  reallocate  Its  quota — Public 
Law  87-15.  11 

19.  Ready  Reserves:  Authorized  recall 
of  250.000  ready  re^rvists — Public  Law 
87-117.  I 

20.  Procurement j  I  Authorized  addi- 
tional funds  for  aircraft,  missile  and 
naval  vessels — Publiic  Law  87-118. 

21.  Foreign  tax  treatment:  Unified  tax 
treatment  on  earning  assets  of  foreign 
central  banks — PubUc  Law  87-29. 

22.  Pood  for  peace:  Authorized  $2 
billion  increase  in  title  I  authority  of 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act  to 
continue  sale  of  surplus  agriculture 
products  for  local  currencies — Public 
Law  87-28. 

23.  Mass  transp<)rtation :  Increased 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments— Public  Law  87-70. 

24.  German  bonds:  Ratified  German 
bond  treaty.    Ratified  May  4. 

25.  Extradition  treaty:  Ratified  extra- 
dition treaty  with  Brazil.  Ratified  May 
16. 

26.  Loadline  convention:  Ratified 
loadline  convmtion  modification.  Rati- 
fied May  16.  | 

27.  Oil  pollution':  Ratified  oil  pollu- 
tion treaty.    Ratifl>Kl  May  16. 

28.  Treaty  of  R-iendship  with  Bel- 
gium: Ratified  September  11. 

29.  Treaty  of  Amity  With  Republic  of 
Vietnam:  Ratified  September  11. 

30.  Geneva  Radlc>  Regulation  Conven- 
Umi:  Ratified  Sept<mber  25. 

31.  International  Telecommunications 
Convention:  Ratifle'd  September  25. 

32.  Latin  American  aid:  Appropriated 
$600  million  for  Latin  American  aid — 
Public  Law  87-41.  { 

33.  Construction;  Military  construc- 
tion authorization — Public  Law  87-57. 

34.  Procurement:  Military  procure- 
ment authorization— Public  Law  87-62. 


35.  Tax  rates:  Extension  of  existing 
corporate  and  excise  tax  rates — Public 
Law  87-72. 

36.  Highway  Act:  Amended  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  raising  $9.6  billion  In 
additional  revenues  for  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  and  increasing  by 
$11.5  billion  the  authorizations  for  inter- 
state and  defense  highways  for  1963- 
71— Public  Law  87-61. 

37.  Housing:  Enacted  a  $4.9  billion 
housing  program  expanding  existing  pro- 
grams and  new  programs  of  assistance 
for  moderate-low  income  families,  and 
for  the  elderly — Public  Law  87-70. 

38.  Public  debt:  Increased  debt  limit 
by  $13  billion  to  $298  billion— Public  Law 
87-69. 

39.  CAB  reorganization:  Plan  3,  re- 
organization of  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
authorizing  the  Board  to  delegate  any 
of  its  functions  to  expedite  adjudications 
and  rulemaking  proceedings.  Effective 
July  3. 

40.  FTC  reorganization:  Plan  4.  re- 
organization of  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  delegate  functions  to  expedite 
the  work  of  the  Commission.  Effective 
July  9. 

41.  Maritime  reorganization:  Reorgan- 
ization of  Maritime  functions.  Effective 
August  12. 

42.  Supergrades  and  scientific  E>ositions 
increased — Public  Law  87-367. 

43.  VA  direct  loans:  Extended  direct 
and  guaranteed  home  loans  programs  for 
World  War  n  veterans  to  July  26,  1967 ; 
and  for  Korean  veterans  to  Februray  1, 
1975;  authorized  an  additional  $1.2  bil- 
lion for  direct  loans  programs  through 
fiscal  1967— Pubhc  Law  87-84. 

44.  NASA:  Authorized  Vice  President 
to  head  Space  Council — Public  Law  87- 
26. 

45.  Cape  Cod:  Authorized  additional 
seashore  recreational  areas — ^Public  Law 
87-126. 

46.  College  housing:  Authorized  $300 
million  annual  4 -year  program — Public 
Law  87-70. 

47.  Labor:  Authorized  one  additional 
Assistant  Secretary — ^Public  Law  87-137. 

48.  FCC:  Reorganization — ^Public Law 
87-192. 

49.  ICC :  Reorganization — Public  Law 
87-247. 

50.  AEC:  Authorization — Public  Law 
87-315. 

51.  Saline  water:  Extended  and  ex- 
panded the  program — Public  Law  87- 
295. 

52.  Juvenile  delinquency — Public  Law 
87-274. 

53.  Civil  Rights  Commission:  2-year 
extension — Public  Law  87-264. 

54.  Small  Business  Act  Amend- 
ments— Public  Law  87-198,  Public  Law 
87-305. 

55.  Aid  to  airports — Public  Law  87-255. 

56.  Strengthen  anticrime— Public 
Laws  197,  216,  218,  228. 

57.  Impacted  areas:  NDEA,  2-year  ex- 
tension— Public  Law  87-344. 

58.  Delaware  River  compact:  Partial 
enactment  of  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act— Public  Law  87-328. 

59.  District  of  Columbia  elections — 
Public  Law  87-389. 


60.  Appropriations: 

Third  supplemental,  1961— Public  Law 
87-14. 

Fourth  supplemental,  1961 — Public 
Law  87-74. 

Agriculture,  1962 — Public  Law  87-112. 

General  Government  matters,  1962 — 
Public  Law  87-125. 

Interior,  1962 — Public  Law  87-122. 

Legislative,  1962 — Public  Law  87-130. 

Independent  offices,  1962 — Public  Law 
87-141. 

Defense.  1962— Public  Law  87-144. 

Treasury -Post  Office,  1962 — Public  Law 
87-159. 

Labor-HEW— Public  Law  87-290. 

Military  construction — ^Public  Law  87- 
302. 

State-Justice-judiciary — PubUc  Law 
87-264. 

District  of  Columbia  appropriations — 
Public  Law  87-265. 

Foreign  aid — Public  Law  87-329. 

Public  works.  Public  Law  87-330. 

Supplemental— PubUc  Law  87-332. 
passed  senate 

•61.  Battle  Act:  Revision  of  Battle  Act 
(S.  1215).    Passed  May  11. 

•62.  Education:  Overall  aid  to  educa- 
tion (S.  1021).  Passed  May  25.  House 
delayed  further  action  to  next  year. 

63.  Office  sp£u^e:  Create  a  Commission 
on  Presidential  Office  Space  (S.  51). 
Passed  July  7. 

64.  HEW:  Authorized  two  additional 
Assistance  Secretaries  (S.  2073) .  Passed 
July  27. 

65.  Oceanography:  Ten-year  ocea- 
nography program  (S.  901).  Passed 
July  28. 

66.  Manpower  training  (S.  1991) : 
Passed  August  23  (H.R.  8399).  House 
Calendar. 

67.  Shorelines  (S.  543) :  Passed  Au- 
g\ist28. 

68.  SEC:  Reorganization  (S.  2135) : 
Passed  September  1. 

69.  WUdemess  bill  (S.  174) :  Passed 
September  6. 

70.  Air  pollution  control  study:  Ex- 
tended to  June  30,  1966  (S.  455) .  Passed 
September  20. 

71.  Educational  TV  (S.  205) :  Passed 
March  21.  (HJl.  132,  House  ccHnpanlon 
on  House  Calendar.) 

72.  Commerce:  Additional  Assistant 
Secretary  (S.  1456).  Passed  May  26— 
H.R.  6360,  House  c(Mnpanlon  on  House 
Calendar. 

IN    CONFEXXNCE 

73.  Refugee  resettlement  (HJl.  8291). 

74.  Compensation:  Increased  rates  for 
disabled  service-connected  veterans 
(H.R.  856). 

HOUSE   CALEND&B 

75.  Postal  rates:  Increase  (HJl.  7927). 

PASSES   HOU8S 

76.  Conflicts  of  interest  (Hil.  8140) : 
Passed  August  7. 

OOMIOTTU  ACnON 

77.  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (S. 
2246.  H.R.  8177).  Hearings  concluded 
August  16.  (H.J.  Res.  225.  Delaware 
River  compact,  partial  enactment  of  this 
request.) 

78.  Constitutional  amendment  outlaw- 
ing poU  tax  (S.J.  Res.  81.  H.J.  Res.  404) : 
Senate  and  House  hdd  hearings. 
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ACTION    POSTPONZD    UimL    MXXT    TXAS 

•79.  Aid  to  medical  education  and  re- 
search (S.  1072) :  Senate  Labor  has  cc«n- 
pleted  hearings  but  the  House  commit- 
tee did  not  take  any  action. 

•80.  Aged:  Health  care  for  aged  (S. 
909.  H.R.  4222).     House  must  act  first. 

81.  Tax  revisions:  House  Ways  and 
Means  concluded  hearings.  House  must 
act  first 

82.  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  (S. 
1633) :  Senate  Calendar. 


83.  Youth  Corps:  Youth  employment 
opportunities  and  Youth  Corps  (S.  404 ) . 
Senate  Calendar. 

84.  Pension  Plana  Disclosures  Act 
Amendments  (S.  2520) :  Senate  Calen- 
dar. (HJl.  8723.  House  failed  to  suspend 
rules.  245-161,  so  Senate  action  was 
postponed  to  next  year. ) 

•85.  Higher  education  (S.  1241): 
Senate  Calendar.  Action  postponed, 
however,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Rules 
Conmiittee  of  the  House  killed  the  House 
bill. 


Summary  of  legislative  record 

SENATE  ACTIVITY 
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288 
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300 
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383 
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DicxsT  or  Legislation   Passed   bt   rra  VS. 
Senate 

ACRICT7LTT7XK 

Agriculture  Act  of  1961 

S.  1643:  Public  Law  87-128.  approved  Au- 
gust 9. 1961 : 

This  measure,  as  enacted  Into  law,  extends 
numerous  Important  agricultural  programs 
such  as  the  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram, the  Wool  Act.  and  Public  Law  480;  It 
contains  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  for 
1962;  consolidated  and  simplified  the  agrl- 
c\iltural  credit  laws  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration;  and  provided 
for  advisory  consultations  with  fanners  in 
developing  future  agricultural  programs. 

The  major  provisions  are : 

*tTL«    1 — BT7FFLT    AOJ  USIMENT    AND     PRICE 
STABILIZATION 

1.  Consultation  on  agricultural  programs: 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
consult  With  farmers,  farm  or  commodity 
organizations,  and  other  Interested  groups 
In  developing  new  or  revUlng  existing  agrl- 
ciiltural  programs  Involving  supply  adjust- 
ments or  marketing  regiilations  through 
marketing  orders,  quotas,  or  price  supports. 
The  advisory  recommendations  accepted 
would  be  incorporated  In  proposals  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress. 

3.  1962  wheat  program:  Required,  as  a 
condition  for  price  supports,  a  mandatory 
10-percent  cut  in  wheat  acreage  allotments, 
with  a  46 -percent  payment  in  cash  or  kind 
for  diverting  the  10-percent  cut  to  soil  con- 
serving uses.  Authorized  an  additional  vol- 
untary 30-percent  diversion  with  payments 
In  cash  or  kind  of  60  percent.  Any  producer 
can  divert  up  to  the  larger  of  (1)  40  percent 
of  his  allotment  or  (2)  the  smaller  of  10 
acres  or  the  highest  planted  acreage  of  wheat 
In  19M,  1960.  or  1961.  whichever  U  greater. 
PermlU  advances  of  80  percent  to  any  par- 
ticipating producer. 

Increased  the  farm  marketing  excess  (the 
amount  subject  to  penalty)  and  Increased 
the  penalty  from  45  percent  to  68  percent 
of  parity. 

Redtaoed  th«  18-acre  exemption  to  18 >4 
acres,  or  the  highest  acreage  planted  for  har- 
Test  in  1969.  1960,  or  1961,  whichever  Is 
■mailer. 


Repealed  permanently  the  300-bushel  ex- 
emption from  marketing  quotas. 

Authorized  the  Secretary  to  Increase 
durum  wheat  acreage  allotments  If  necessary 
to  meet  demand  requirements — 3-year  pro- 
gram beginning  with    1962. 

3.  Peed  grain  program:  BieqvUred.  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  price  support,  that 
the  producer  divert  ao  percent  of  his  corn, 
grain  sorghum,  or  barley  acreage  to  conserv- 
ing  uses  In  return  for  a  50-percent  payment 
In  cash  or  kind. 

Authorized  an  additional  20-pwcent  reduc- 
tion in  com,  grain  sorghum,  or  barley  acre- 
age, with  a  60-percent  in-kind  payment. 

Authorized  the  producers  to  plant  castor 
beans,  salBower,  sunflower,  sesame,  or  guar- 
beans  on  diverted  acreage  in  lieu  of  payment. 

Provided  exemption  of  malting  barley  from 
the  feed  grain  diversion  program  up  to  110 
percent  of  their  average  1959-60  barley  acre- 
age. 

Permitted  the  Secretary  to  limit  partici- 
pation in  the  feed  grain  program  for  1962  if 
he  determines  such  was  necessary  because  of 
an  emergency  created  by  a  drought  or  other 
disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage 
In  the  commodity. 

4.  Uarketlng  orders:  Expands  eligibility 
list  for  marketing  orders  to  include  cherries 
or  cranberries  for  canning  or  freezing;  lambs, 
tiirkeys.  peanuts  (but  no  peanut  products)! 
apples  produced  in  Michigan,  New  York,  New 
England,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  and 
California;  and  all  other  commodities  not 
now  covered  except  honey,  cotton,  rice, 
wheat,  com,  grain  sorghum,  oats,  barley,  rye.' 
sugarcane,  sugarbeeU.  wool,  mohair,  live- 
stock, soybeans,  cottonseed,  flaxseed,  poul- 
try (other  than  turkeys),  eggs  (other  than 
turkey  hatching  eggs) ,  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  canning  or  freezing  (other  than  those 
specifically  covered),  and  apples  (other  than 
those  specifically  covered ) . 

Prohibits  the  ImporUtlon  of  oranges. 
onions,  walnuts,  and  dates  (other  than  dates 
for  processing)  which  do  not  meet  the  grade 
•Ize.  quality,  or  maturity  requirements  of 
orders  applicable  to  the  domestic  commodi- 
ties. At  present,  this  restriction  applies 
only  to  tomatoes,  avocados,  mangoes,  lunes 
grapefruit,  green  peppers.  IrUh  potatoes] 
cucumbers,  and  eggplants. 


8.  Wool  Act:  Extended  the  National  Wool 
Act  for  4  years  through  March  31.  1966. 

TITL»   n — AORICULTUXAL    TSADE    DEVELOPMENT 

Extended  Public  Law  480.  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  Act,  through  December 
31.  1964 — a  3-year  extension. 

Provided  title  I  authority  of  •4.5  billion 
for  3  years,  1962  through  1964.  with  a  limit 
of  $2.5  billion  in  any  one  year  (oversea 
sxu-plus  commodity  sales). 

Authorized  the  use  of  foreign  currencies 
for  dollar  sales  to  American  tourists. 

Required  5  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  title 
I  sales  in  each  year  to  be  set  aside  in 
amounts  and  kinds  of  foreign  currencies 
specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
agricultural  market  development  and  re- 
quired such  amount  of  sale  and  loan  pro- 
ceeds as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary, 
but  not  less  than  2  percent,  to  be  convert- 
ible Into  currencies  of  other  foreign  nations 
for  market  development  activities  in  coun- 
tries which  are  or  may  become  dollar 
markets. 

Continued  present  limitation  of  $300  mil- 
lion, plus  carryovers.  In  siirplus  commodi- 
ties for  emergency  disaster  relief  abroad 
and  economic  development  (title  II). 

TITLE  in — AoaicuLTUEAL  cxxorr 
Consolidated  and  simpllfled  the  author- 
ities administered  by  the  Karmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration for  real  estate,  operating,  emer- 
gency, and  water  facilities'  loans. 

Provided  a  $60,000  Indebtedness  limit  on 
Farmers  Home  Administration  farm  real 
estate  loans. 

Limited  indebtedness  of  associations  for 
soil  and  water  conservation  loans  to  $800.- 
000  in  direct  loans,  and  $1  million  In  Insvu^d 
loans. 

Provided  for  a  $35,000  Indebtedness  limit 
on  operating  loans. 

Authorized  loans  to  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts for  purchase  of  conservaUon  equip- 
ment. 

Authorized  emergency  loans  In  areas  suf- 
fering from  natural  disaster. 

TITLE  IV OZMEEAL 

Extended  the  period  for  wi«H'«g  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  contracts  to 
December  31.  1971. 

Extended  school  milk  program  through 
Jime  30.  1967.  to  be  paid  by  direct  appro- 
priations. 

Extended  Veterans'  Administration  and 
armed  services  milk  program  through  De- 
cember 31.  1964. 

Agricultural  trade— Authorization  increases 

8.  1027:  Public  Law  87-28.  approved  May 
4,  1961: 

Authorizes  a  $2  billion  Increase  In  tlUe  I 
authority  of  Public  Law  480.  making  a  total 
of  $3.5  bUllon.  plus  any  unused  authority 
carried  over  from  1960. 

TlUe  authorizes  the  President  to  enter 
Into  agreemenu  with  friendly  nations  or 
organizations  of  friendly  nations  to  provide 
for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities for  foreign  currencies,  which  are 
then  used  for  a  number  of  purposes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  pur- 
chasing country. 

The  total  authorization  available  for  cal- 
endar year  1961  was  $lJi  billion,  plus  $835 
million,  carried  over  from  calendar  year  1960. 
which  had  been  committed. 

Agricultural  trade  develojtment— 
Title  It  extension 

8.1720:  Public  Law  «7-«3.  approved  July 
30.  1961: 

This  measure  continues  the  authority  con- 
tained in  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  by  re- 
pealing section  601(a)  (2)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  I960,  which  limited  to  June 
80.  1961.  the  authority  of  the  admlnlsUa- 
tion  to  continue  and  expand  the  use  of  our 
agricultural  abundance  in  helping  needy 
people    In    the    less    developed    countries 
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through  development  programs  which  are 
not  feasible  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 
Under  title  II.  food  can  be  used  or  pay- 
ment of  wages-ln-kind  for  labor  Intensive 
projects  such  as  soil  conservation  dams,  ir- 
rigation, and  drainage  canaU,  wells,  roads, 
and  other  similar  activities,  which  will  re- 
lieve hunger  and  unemployment  and.  at  the 
same  time,  contribute  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  recipient  country. 

Amendments  to  farm  credit  laws 

S.  1927:  Public  Law  87-343.  approved 
October  3.  1961 : 

Amends  the  farm  credit  laws:  (1)  Per- 
mits Installment  payments  on  Federal  credit 
banks  to  be  scheduled  more  frequently  than 
semiannually  If  deslrjible  to  the  borrower 
because  of  his  Income  pattern.  (3)  Permits 
loans  to  be  made  to  corporations,  set  up  by 
farming  families:  now  loans  can  be  extended 
only  to  "persons."  (3)  Extends  from  5  to 
7  years  the  permlsslbU  maturity  of  inter- 
mediate-term loans.  (4)  Requires  In  ap- 
plying the  earnings  at  the  end  of  each  flscial 
year  that  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  loans 
outstanding  be  held  in  reserve  up  to  the 
accumulation  of  3Vi  percent  of  the  out- 
standing loans:  any  inore  that  might  be 
contributed  past  the  S'-i  percent  would  be 
accepted.  (6)  Combines  the  revolving  funds 
of  the  production  credit  association,  which 
haan't  a  demand  for  all  lu  funds,  and  the 
Intermediate  credit  bank,  which  has  need  for 
more  funds.  (6)  Provides  for  the  liquidation 
of  any  assets  of  any  cooperative  association 
In  a  bank  when  that  cooperative  might  dis- 
band. 

Animal  quarantine 

S.  860:  Passed  Senate  July  25.  1961.  Pend- 
ing in  House  Agrlcuitiite  Committee: 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  animal  quar- 
antine laws  and  close  a  number  of  gape  and 
loopholes,  this  measure  Increases  seizure  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
clarifies  the  Department's  authority  to  re- 
strict Imports:  increases  authority  for  In- 
spection and  for  sanitary  regxilatlons;  and 
provides  for  Injunctive  authority. 

Cotton  farmers 

H.R.  7030— Public  Law  87-37.  approved 
May  20,  1961 : 

An  emergency  measure  to  bring  relief  to 
cotton  farmers  whose  land  has  been  un- 
plantable  because  of  recent  floods,  or  whose 
plantings  have  been  washed  out.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  cotton  land  are  under  water  or 
are  so  wet  that  farmers  cannot  plant  them. 
Thus,  this  bUl  win  permit  those  farmers  to 
transfer  their  acreage  allotment  to  another 
farm  within  the  county  or  in  an  adjoining 
county  where  they  $«n  plant  on  higher 
ground. 

Disaster  area  lands 

8.  2113— Public  Law  87-fl2.  approved  June 
29. 1961: 

Authorizes  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
for  a  1-year  period  following  enactment,  to 
permit  hay  to  be  harvested  from  conserva- 
tion reserve  acreage  where  necessary  to  alle- 
viate hardship  caused  by  drought  or  other 
natural  disaster.  To  be  eligible  for  such  re- 
lief, the  Governor  of  the  State  must  certify 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  deter- 
mine the  need. 

Drought  relief 

8.  3197:  Public  Law  87-137,  approved 
August  7,  1961: 

To  relieve  the  drovght  stricken  farmer. 
Congress  enacted  a  1-year  emergency  pro- 
gram authorizing  sale  of  Government  sur- 
plus corn  and  feed  grains  to  needy  farmers 
and  ranchers  In  drought  areas  at  75  percent 
of  Government  price  support  levels. 

The  act  also  permits  grazing  of  livestock 
on  grasslands  Idled  by  the  soil  bank  and 
other  conservation  programs,  or  moving  of 
hay  on  these  lands  In  or  near  drought  areas. 


Emergency  feed  for  wildlife 

8.  614:  Public  Law  87-182,  approved 
August    17,   1961: 

Authorizes  the  use  of  surplus  grain  (from 
CCC)  by  the  States  for  emergency  use  (to 
prevent  starvation)  In  feeding  resident  game 
birds  and  other  wildlife. 

Farm  operating  loans 

HJl.  1822:  Public  Law  87-8,  approved 
March  29,  1961 : 

To  help  meet  the  rapidly  and  substantial- 
ly increased  cost  of  farming,  this  measure 
amends  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act  to  provide  a  15 -percent  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  funds  which  may  be  used  for 
making  operating  loans  to  borrowers  whose 
operating  loan  Indebtedness  exceeds  $10,000. 

The  present  ceiling  of  10  percent  was 
exhausted  by  March   1  of  this  year. 

Feed  grains  program 

H.R.  4510:  Public  Law  87-5,  approved 
March  32.  1961: 

By  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  Con- 
gress passed  a  1-year  emergency  price  sup- 
port for  the  1961  crop  of  corn  at  $1.20  per 
bushel  «ith  the  other  feed  grains  to  be 
supported  at  fair  and  reasonable  levels  in 
relation  to  corn;  support  to  be  conditioned 
on  retirement  of  30  percent  of  feed  grain 
producing  acreage. 

The  primary  ptirposes  of  the  measure  are 
to  raise  Incomes  of  feed  grain  producers  and 
to  reduce  the  mounting  surpluses  of  feed 
grains  In  Government  hands. 

In  order  to  receive  the  $1.20  price  support 
provided  by  the  bill,  the  producer  must  retire 
20  percent  of  his  feed  grain  producing  acre- 
age. If  he  chooses  to  do  so,  he  may  retire  an 
additional  20  percent.  Payment  for  the  first 
20-percent  acreage  reduction  will  be  in  cash 
or  kind;  payment  for  the  additional  20-per- 
cent reduction  will  be  in  kind.  The  level 
of  payment  for  the  first  20-percent  retire- 
ment will  be  based  on  50  percent  of  what 
he  might  have  grown  on  the  retired  acreage: 
for  the  second  20  percent,  on  60  percent  of 
what  he  might  have  grown  on  the  additional 
acreage  retired. 

In  lieu  of  the  unlimited  authority,  given 
the  Secretary  by  the  House  bill,  to  dispose 
of  grain  In  Government  stocks  at  less  than 
market  prices,  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides that  payments  In  kind  are  to  be  made 
In  negotiable  certificates  created  under  the 
payment-ln-klnd  program.  Other  Govern- 
ment stocks  moving  into  the  market  will 
continue  to  be  subject  to  existing  law.  which 
provides  for  sale  at  not  less  than  105  per- 
cent of  the  support  price,  plus  carrying 
charges. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  program,  with 
at  least  70  percent  participation,  will  result 
in  the  production  of  from  500  to  700  mil- 
lion bushels  less  than  were  produced  last 
year.  Government  storage  facilities  are  now 
severely  taxed  to  provide  for  existing  sur- 
pluses. The  current  program  provides  sup- 
ports of  about  $1.08  per  bushel,  with  no 
acreage  retirement  condition. 

Hog  cholera — Eradication 

S.  1908:  Public  Law  87-209,  approved  Sep- 
tember 6,  1961: 

Establishes  a  national  hog  cholera  eradica- 
tion program  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  restrict  the  interstate 
movement  of  hog  cholera  rirtis.  Also  directs 
the  Secretary  to  establish  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  12  members  with  a  member  of  the 
Department  as  chairman.  The  committee 
will  help  determine  the  plans  of  the  eradica- 
tion program  and  help  carry  out  the  program. 

Livestock  loans — Temporary 

8.  1710:  Public  Law  87-106,  approved  July 
36,  1961: 

Extends  temporarily  until  December  81, 
1961,  the  authorization  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultiu-e  to  make  emergency  loans  to  es- 
tablished   livestock    owners    who.    due    to 


drought.  Increased  production  costs,  and 
lowered  prices  for  their  products,  are  forced 
to  seek  assistance.  The  authorization  Is  due 
to  expire  July  14,  1961.  It  is  Included  in  the 
administration's  agriculture  bill  (8.  1643) 
but  due  to  the  fact  that  this  bill  has  not  yet 
been  acted  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
feels  this  measiire  important  enough  for  ac- 
tion as  a  separate  bill  to  cover  the  existing 
emergency  until  the  omnibus  bill  is  com- 
pleted. 

Mexican   farm    labor   program 

KM.  2010:  Public  Law  87-345,  approved 
October  3,  1961 : 

Extended  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram for  2  years  imtll  December  31,  1963, 
and  amended  the  act  to  (1 )  require  that  em- 
ployers reimburse  the  United  States  up  to 
$15  maximum  for  essential  expenses  of  the 
program,  except  salaries  and  expenses  of  per- 
sonnel engaged  In  compliance  activities;  (2) 
prohibit  Mexican  workers  from  being  made 
available  In  any  area  unless  reasonable  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  attract  domestic 
workers  at  wages,  standard  hours  of  work, 
and  working  conditions  comparable  to  those 
offered  to  foreign  workers;  (3)  prohibit  any 
employer  of  Mexican  labor  from  using  these 
workers  In  other  than  temporary  or  seasonal 
occupations  and  from  operating  or  maintain- 
ing power-driven,  self-propelled  harvesting, 
planting  or  cultivating  machinery,  except  In 
specific  cases  to  avoid  undue  hardship;  (4) 
prohibit  Mexican  wcM-kers  from  engaging  in 
some  processing  activities. 

Perishable  agricultural  commodities- 
Amendments 

S.  1037:  Passed  Senate  September  1,  1961. 
Pending  In  House  Agriculture  Committee: 

Tills  measure  amends  the  Perishable  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Act  to : 

Improve  and  clarify  provisions  dealing 
with  the  eligibility  for  license,  or  fen-  em- 
ployment by  licensees,  of  persons  guilty  of 
specified  acts  and  persons  aflillated  with 
them: 

Authorize  an  increase  in  license  fees  from 
$25  a  year  to  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50,  ex- 
cept retail  dealers  and  brokers  of  froeen 
fruit  and  vegetables  may  not  be  increased 
beyond  the  $25; 

Eliminate  the  Exi>ort  Apple  and  Pear  Act 
from  the  acts  administered  with  license  fees 
received  under  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act;  and  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Export  Apple  and  Pear 
Act; 

Regulate  the  use  of  trade  names  by  li- 
censees to  prevent  deception; 

Provide  that  opportunity  for  an  oral  hear- 
ing need  not  be  provided  in  reparation  cases 
unless  the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  $1,500, 
Instead  of  $500; 

Make  it  clear  that  in  an  appeal  from  a 
reparation  cotier,  bond  mtist  be  filed  within 
30  days  after  entry  of  the  order  and  require 
that  the  bond  l>e  in  cash,  negotiable  securi- 
ties, or  the  undertaking  of  a  recognized  sure- 
ty company:  and 

Defer  license  suspension  In  case  of  appeal 
imtll  all  judicial  appeals  have  ended. 

Special  milk  program — Extension 

8.  146:  Public  Law  87-67,  approved  June 
30,  1961: 

This  bill  extends  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children  1  year  until  June  30,  1962, 
and  authorizes  $105  million  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds  to  carry  out  the 
program. 

The  program,  which  has  been  In  effect 
since  1954,  auttiorlzes  the  Department  to  re- 
imburse schools  participating  in  the  school 
lunch  program  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  per 
half  pint  in  excess  of  the  half  pint  provided 
in  the  lunch.  Other  schools  are  reimbursed 
at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  half  pint,  and 
child  care  institutions  at  the  rate  of  2  cents 
per  half  pint.  At  present  there  are  about 
85.500  schools  and  other  institutions  par- 
ticipating in  the  program. 
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Sugar  Act  extension 

HJt.  5463:  PubUc  Law  87-15.  approved 
March  81,  IMl: 

This  measure  continues  the  President's 
uithorlty  to  establish  the  su^ar  quota  for 
Cuba  through  June  30.  1962.  at  a  level  found 
to  be  In  the  national  Interest  but.  In  no 
event,  In  excess  ot  the  Cuban  quota  under 
the  basic  quota  system  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

It  gives  special  consideration  to  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  and  to  those  coun- 
tries purchasing  U.S.  agricultural  commodi- 
ties when  additional  purchases  are  made 
from  foreign  nations  without  regard  to 
allocations. 

The  President's  authority  is  continued  to 
obtain  reHned  sugar  if  raw  sugar  is  not 
reasonably  available. 

If  the  President  setK  the  Cuban  quota  at 
less  than  Its  basic  quota,  the  amount  of  the 
reductions  are  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 

(1)  An  amount  eqiiivalent  to  Cuba's  share 
In  any  domestic  area  production  deficit  may 
be  assigned  exclusively  to  other  dccnestlc 
areas;  and  then 


(2)  To  five  nations  whose  quotas  have 
been  between  3,000  and  10,000  tons,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  sugar  to  bring  each  up  to 
10,000  tons  These  nations  are  Costa  Rica, 
Haiti,  Panama,  the  Netherlands,  and  Na- 
tiotuaist  China;  and  then 

(3)  To  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  15 
percent  of  the  remainder;  and  then 

(4)  To  other  countries  having  quotas  un- 
der the  act  (except  those  five  nations  men- 
Uoned  In  (2)  above)  the  remaining  85  per- 
cent in  amounts  prorated  according  to  the 
basic  quotas  established  by  the  act,  "except 
that  any  amounts  which  would  be  pur- 
chased from  any  country  with  which  the 
United  States  Is  not  in  diplomatic  relations 
need  not  be  purchased";  and  then 

(5)  If  additional  amounts  of  sugar  are 
needed,  purchases  may  be  made  from  any 
other  foreign  nation  without  regard  to  allo- 
cations, but  with  consideration  given  to 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemplsphere  and 
to  those  countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Appropbi.\tion8 


Surplus  tood— -College  home  economica 

8.1873:  Public  Law  87-179,  approved  Au- 
gust SO,  1961 : 

Amends  the  act  which  permits  surplus 
agricultural  and  dairy  products  to  be  sup- 
plied to  certain  authorized  high  schools  for 
use  in  home  econcnnlcs  classes.  It  proposes 
that  this  authorization  be  extended  to  col- 
lege students  If  they  also  use  the  same  fa- 
cilities and  instructors  that  are  now  In  use 
In  the  high  schools. 

Tobacco  alk>ttnent» — Transfers 

HJl.  1022:  Public  Law  87-200,  approved 
September  8. 1981: 

Permits  tobacco  farmers  who  have  agreed 
to  limit  their  production  to  lease  or  transfer 
up  to  5  acres  of  land  for  1-year  periods,  dur- 
ing 1962  and  1983.  to  another  farmer  who 
produces  the  same  kind  of  tobacco.  Farm- 
ers having  small  allotments  find  that  In 
some  years  planting  would  be  uneconomical. 
The  crop  produced  from  the  leased  lands 
would  be  considered  as  coming  from  the  farm 
from  which  the  allotment  Is  tranaferr«<L 
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AVIATION 

Aireraft  accident  claim* 

HJl.  7934:  Public  Law  87-213,  aMroTed 
September  8.  1981 : 

Authorizes  Immediate  payment  of  not 
more  than  81,000  to  anyone  who  ml^t  suf- 
fer Injury  or  personal  damages  as  a  result 
ct  an  accident  involTlng  military  aircraft  or 
missiles.  As  a  result  of  such  accidents 
there  may  be  urgent  need  to,  for  example, 
buy  food  and  sectue  lodgings.  Payments 
that  might  be  made  are  not  admission  by 
the  Government  of  liability;  however,  acci- 
dents involving  missiles  or  aircraft  are 
usually  a  clear  case  of  liability. 

Crimes  on  aircraft 

3.  2268:  Public  Law  87-197,  approved 
September  5,  1961 : 

This  bill  is  designed  to  combat  recent  air- 
craft hijacking  by  applying  Federal  crim- 
inal law  to  crimes  committed  on  aircraft  in 
air  commerce.  These  Incidents  have  focused 
attention  on  the  need  for  additional  laws 
covering  such  crimes.  There  are  Federal 
laws  as  well  as  State  laws  which  are  now 
applicable  In  many  Instances;  however,  few 


•peciflcally  meet  the  unique  problems  in- 
cluding the  venue  problem,  which  arise 
while  aircraft  are  In  flight.  This  measure 
fills  the  gape  by  making  criminal  certain 
acts  ot  violence  which.  If  committed  within 
the  ^jecial  maritime  and  territorial  Jtirts- 
dictlon  of  tbe  United  States,  would  be 
crimes  as  defined  by  sections  113,  114  i il- 
ia, 1363,  or  2111  of  UUe  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  if  committed  on  board  an  aircraft  in 
flight  in  air  commerce.  Included  are  vary- 
ing degrees  of  murder,  manslaughter,  at- 
tempt to  commit  murder  or  manslaughter, 
malicious  destruction  of  property,  and 
robbery. 

Any  person  who  obtains  or  attempts  to 
obtain  c(xitrol  of  an  aircraft  by  unlawful 
force  OT  threat  of  force  will  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  810.000  ot  imprisoned 
fOT  not  mOTe  than  20  years,  ot  both.  If  the 
act  was  oonunltted  with  the  use  of  a  dan- 
gerous weapon,  imprisonment  may  be  for 
life  but  not  less  than  20  years,  or  by  death 
If  the  Jury  so  directs.  One  who  assaults, 
intimldatee,  or  threatens  to  interfere  with 
a  flight  crew  member  in  a  way  as  to  Inter- 
fere with  his  duties  to  safely  operate  the 


aircraft  will  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  up  to 
•  10.000  or  Imprisonment  fOT  not  more  than 
20  years,  or  both.  If  a  deadly  ot  dangerous 
weapon  U  used,  the  penalty  may  be  Impri- 
sonment fOT  life  but  not  less  than  20  years. 

An  act  which  constitutes  the  crime  of 
piracy  If  committed  aboard  a  vessel  on  the 
high  seas  will  constitute  a  crime  If  com- 
mitted aboard  an  aircraft  in  flight  In  air 
commerce,  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
life  OT  for  not  less  than  20  years,  or  by  death 
If  the  jury  so  directs.  This  amendment  to 
the  Federal  AvlaUon  Act  defines  aircraft 
piracy  to  mean  any  seizure  ot  exercise  of 
control  by  force  or  violence  or  threat  of  fOTce 
or  violence,  and  with  wrongful  Intent,  of  an 
aircraft  in  flight  in  air  commerce. 

To  knowingly  Impart  or  convey  false  in- 
formation concerning  an  attempt  ot  alleged 
attempt  to  unlawfully  obtain  control  of  an 
aircraft,  to  Interfere  with  a  flight  crew  mem- 
ber, or  to  conunlt  piracy  will  be  subject  to  • 
fine  up  to  81,000  ot  Imprisonment  up  to  1 
year,  ot  both. 

With  the  exception  of  any  municipal, 
county.  OT  State  government,  ot  the  Federal 
Ciovemment,  and  others  who  may  be  au- 
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thorlsed  under  appropriate  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  any  person 
who.  while  aboard  an  aircraft  operated  by 
an  air  carrier  In  air  transpKirtatlon,  carries 
on  or  about  his  person  a  concealed  deadly 
or  dangerous  weapon  ot  attempts  to  board 
an  aircraft  with  such  a  wei^xin  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  up  to  85,0(X)  and  imprison- 
ment up  to  5  years,  or  both. 

All  violations  mentioned  above  will  be 
subject  to  Investigation  by  the  FBI. 

Venue:  The  trial  of  any  offense  under 
this  act  wlU  be  In  the  district  In  which 
the  olTense  Is  committed;  or.  if  the  offense 
is  conunltted  out  of  tihe  jurisdiction  of  any 
particular  State  or  district,  the  trial  wUl  be 
in  the  district  where  the  offender,  or  any 
one  of  two  or  more  joint  offenders.  Is  arrested 
or  Lb  first  brought.  If  ttxe  offender  or  offend- 
ers are  not  arrested  or  brought  Into  any 
district,  an  Indictment  or  Information  may 
be  filed  in  the  district  of  the  last  known 
residence  of  the  offender  or  of  any  one  of 
two  or  more  joint  offenders,  or  if  no  residence 
Is  known  the  Indictment  or  Information  may 
be  filed  In  the  District  of  Coltunbla.  When- 
ever the  offense  is  begun  In  one  jurisdiction 
and  completed  In  anotlier,  or  committed  in 
more  than  one  jurLsdlctlon.  It  may  be  dealt 
with,  inquired  of.  tried,  determined,  and 
punished  In  any  jvu'Udlctlon  in  whlcb  tbe 
offense  was  begun,  continued,  or  completed. 
In  the  same  manner  as  if  the  offense  bad  been 
actually  and  wholly  coonmlited  therein. 

The  Administrator  ot  FAA  can  authOTlze 
any  air  carrier  to  refuse  transportation  to 
a  paasenger  or  to  transport  property  when, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  carrier,  it  might  prove 
inimical  to  safety  in  fil^ght. 

Federal  Airport  Act  extension 

H.R.  8102:  Public  Law  87-266,  approved 
September  20, 1961 : 

Extends  the  Federal  Airport  Act  for  8  years, 
to  June  30.  1964,  and  authorizes  a  total  of 
8225  million,  with  $75  million  to  become 
available  for  obligation  each  year. 

•7  million  a  year  for  the  de- 
»nt  of  airports,  to  provide  separate 
facilities  for  general  aviation  and  thus  relieve 
congestion  at  airports.  Federal  participation 
la  constructing  terminal  buildings  Is  re- 
stricted to  costs  directly  related  to  the  safety 
at  persons  at  the  airport. 

Prohibits  the  approval  of  any  project  which 
does  not  Include  provision  fOT  Installing  cer- 
tain specified  landing  aids  such  as  blgh- 
intenslty  runway  lighting  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  be  required  for  safe 
and  efficient  handling  of  traffic  at  the  par- 
ticular airport.  Increased  the  Federal  share 
of  the  installation  of  such  aids  from  50  per- 
cent to  a  maximum  of  n  percent. 

Provides  that  funds  allocated  to  a  State 
under  the  apportionment  formula  which  are 
not  obligated  within  2  fiscal  years  shall  be- 
come available  for  use  in  any  State,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator. 

Requires  publication  by  January  1  each 
year  of  the  proposed  program  for  airport 
development  during   the  next  fiscal   year. 

Amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  au- 
thorize various  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  for  space  In  public  air- 
ports necessary  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

ifeteoroto^  research 

S.  881:  Passed  Senate  Februray  16.  1961; 
returned  to  Senate  February  23,  1961 — Re- 
consideration motion  pending: 

This  measure  Is  designed  to  remove  any 
doubt  as  to  the  Weather  Bureau's  existing 
authority  to  enter  Into  research  contracts 
fOT  other  than  air  navigational  problems  with 
public  and  private  agencies  (such  as  unl- 
▼etaitles).  thus  permitting  research  con- 
tracts In  all  tireas  of  meteorological  science. 

The  specific  authority  under  section  8  of 
the   Federal   Aviation   Act   authorizing   the 


Weather  Bvireau  to  enter  into  these  contracts 
has.  upon  occasion,  been  strictly  construed 
as  requiring  a  direct  relationship  to  aero- 
nautics and,  though  most  of  them  do.  this 
relationship  is  not  always  apparent;  conse- 
quently, statutory  questions  have  arisen. 
Thus,  this  metisure  clarifies  tbe  Bureau's  au- 
thority to  take  advantage  of  highly  special- 
ized research  facilities  such  as  those  found 
In  universities. 

In  addition,  this  measure,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Chief  of  Bureau,  authorizes  the 
use  of  public  funds  fOT  telephone  services  in 
private  residences  In  isolated  areas  to  carry 
Into  effect  the  basic  enabling  laws  author- 
izing collection  and  distribution  of  Informa- 
tion on  weather  conditions  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  these  seml-lsolated  or 
isolated  locations,  the  Weather  Bureau  field 
facilities  are  not  open  on  a  24-hour  basis 
thus  there  miist  be  some  other  means  of 
contacting  these  Isolated  employees  so  they 
can  post  and  disseminate  storm  warnings 
and  other  urgent  information  to  the  public. 

Naval  aviation — Golden  anniversary 

House  Joint  Resolution  398:*  Public  Law 
87-43.  approved  May  27,  1961: 

In  commemorating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
naval  aviation,  to  be  celebrated  June  6 
through  June  11.  1961.  in  Pensacola.  Fla., 
this  resolution  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  to  design  and  manufacture  a  gal- 
vano.  for  use  as  a  plaque,  to  be  presented 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  this  occasion. 

Naval  aviation  has  significantly  contrib- 
uted to  the  defense  of  tbe  United  States  and 
through  Its  training  programs  for  friendly 
governments  has  contributed  to  the  defense 
of  the  free  world.  This  celebration  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural welfare  and  to  the  defense  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  by  highlighting  the 
great  traditions  of  naval  aviation. 

Presentation    to    Maj.    Gen.    Benjamin    D. 
Foulois,  retired 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  108 — Passed  Sen- 
ate Aug\ist  21,  1961.  Pending  in  House 
Armed  Services  Conunittee: 

Presents  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
to  Major  General  Foulois,  U.S.  Air  Force,  re- 
tired. He  was  In  charge  of  the  first  airplane 
owned  and  used  by  the  Army,  commanded 
the  first  aero  squadron  to  Mexico  in  1815, 
served  as  Chief  of  the  Air  Service  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France  In 
WOTld  War  I  and  was  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps 
from  1031  until  his  retirement  in  1935. 
Special  meteorological  services 

S.  680 — Passed  Senate  June  29,  1951.  Pend- 
ing in  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee: 

This  bin  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  conduct  certain  meteorological 
services  in  cooperation  with  or  at  the  re- 
quest of  States,  counties,  cities,  or  other 
local  government  units,  private  organiza- 
tions, or  Individuals.  Authority  is  granted 
for  the  Secretary  to  receive  payment  of  the 
cost  of  such  work  or  services,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  from  the  government  units,  private 
organizations,  or  Indlvldiials  in  whose  be- 
half the  work  or  study  was  made.  Such  pay- 
ments may  be  In  funds  or  property  or  both. 
Requires  that  all  funds  received  are  to  be 
deposited  in  a  separate  account  in  the  Treas- 
ury fOT  xise  in  paying  the  costs  of  such  work 
or  services,  for  making  refunds,  or  for  credit- 
ing appropriations  from  which  the  cost  of 
such  work  or  service  may  have  been  paid. 

Although  the  bill  authorizes  payment  for 
the  work  or  service,  whether  or  not  It  is  re- 
quired is  discretionary  with  the  Secretary. 

Supplem.ental  air  carriers 

S.  1969:  Passed  Senate  August  28,  1961. 
Passed  House  amended  September  18,  1981: 

This  measure  provides  a  permanent  place 
In  the  aviation  Indxistry  for  supplemental  air 
carriers  without  adverse  effect  upon  sched- 


uled carriers.  It  provides  that  a  carrier  may 
request  and  be  authorized  to  perform  lim- 
ited services  supplemental  to  those  furnished 
by  the  regular  air  carriers,  and  authorizes 
the  Board  to  Issue  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  fOT  supplemental 
service  containing  limitations  on  the  type 
and  extent  of  service  authorized.  The  bill 
would : 

Grant  statutory  interim  operating  rights. 
In  the  nature  of  temporary  "grandfather" 
rights,  to  existing  holders  of  supplemental 
air  carrier  certificates  who  have  performed  a 
portion  of  the  service  authorized  by  their 
present  certificates. 

Make  clear  that  a  supplemental  certiflcata 
is  primarily  a  certificate  for  charter  service 
and  provide  that  the  Board  may,  when  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  require, 
aL-o  authorize  individually  ticketed  service. 

Make  clear  that  supplemental  air  carriers 
are  not  eligible  for  subsidy  payments. 

Permit  the  Board  to  issue  a  special  op- 
erating authorization  for  temporary  service 
between  particular  points  during  periods 
when  regular  service  Is  Inadequate. 

Permit  the  Board  to  Impose  civil  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  title  IV  of  the  act  re- 
lating to  economic  regulations. 

Amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  statutory  definition  of  charter  serv- 
ice. 

Make  clear  that  a  regularly  certificated 
carrier  cannot  also  be  certificated  as  a  sup- 
plemental carrier. 

Enable  the  Board  to  make  a  determina- 
tion of  fitness  based  upon  considerations 
peculiar  to  the  tjrpe  of  supplemental  trans- 
portation for  which  authority  Is  sought. 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  as  a  result  of  the  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  fOT  the  District 
against  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which  de- 
termined that  the  Board  lacked  authority 
under  existing  law  to  Issue  limited  certifi- 
cates. 

Wor  risfc  insurance  extension 

S.  1931:  Public  Law  87-89,  approved  July 
20.  1961: 

Extends  for  5  years  tmtn  1966  title  Xin 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968.  which 
provides  that  in  the  event  of  war  the  Na- 
tion's civil  air  fieet  would  have  adequate  In- 
surance coverage  for  war  risks.  Commercial 
aviation  war  risk  policies  are  issued  with 
automatic  termination  clauses  in  the  event 
of  outbreak  of  a  majcar  war. 

Wright  Brothers  Dap 

House  Joint  Resolution  109:  Public  Law 
87-291.  approved  September  22,  1961: 

Gives  the  President  the  authority  to  des- 
ignate December  17  of  each  year  as  Wright 
Brothers  Day  In  commemoration  of  the  first 
successful  airplane  fiight  by  Orvllle  and  Wil- 
bur Wright  on  December  17,  1008. 
comcmncATioirs 
American  Samoa  radio  licenses 

S.  1589:  Passed  Senate  July  25,  1961. 
Pending  In  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee: 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Federal  Com- 
munications (Tommlsslon  to  issue  radio  op- 
erator licenses  to  natives  of  American  Samoa 
who  are  nationals  of  the  United  States  and 
owe  allegiance  to  it,  but  to  whom  full  citi- 
zenship has  not  been  extended. 

Under   existing   law   the   FCC   may   issue 
radio  operator  licenses  only  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  in  certain  cases  to 
foreign  nationals  in  the  field  of  aviation. 
Communication  facilities — protection 

S.  1900:  Public  Law  87-306.  approved  Sep- 
tember 26, 1961 : 

Amends  section  1363  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Oxle  as  a  fxirther  protection 
of  the  Internal  security  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  penalties  for  mallclo\is  damage 
to  certain  communication  facilities. 
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The  amendment  provides  that  whoever 
willfully  or  maliciously  injures  or  destroys 
any  of  the  works,  property,  or  material  of 
any  radio,  telegraph,  telephone  or  cable,  line 
Btitlon.  or  system,  or  other  means  of  com- 
munication, operated  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States,  or  used  or  intended  to  be  used 
for  military  or  civil  defense  functioiu  of  the 
United  States  whether  constructed  or  in 
process  of  construction,  or  willfully  or  mali- 
ciously interferes  in  any  way  with  the  work- 
ing or  use  of  any  such  line,  or  system,  or 
willfully  or  maliciously  obstructs,  hinders,  or 
delays  the  transmission  of  any  communica- 
tion over  any  line,  or  system,  will  be  fined 
up  to  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
iO  years,   or   both. 

In  the  case  of  any  works,  property,  or  ma- 
terial, not  operated  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States,  however,  this  section  does  not 
apply  to  any  lawful  strike  activity,  or  other 
lawful  concerted  activities  for  the  purposes 
of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid 
and  protection  which  do  not  Injure  or  de- 
stroy any  line  or  system  used  or  Intended  to 
be  used  for  the  military  or  civil  defense 
functions  of  the  United  States. 

Federal    Communications    Act — Amendment 
S.    1288:     Passed    Senate    April    28,    1961. 
Pending    in    House    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce  Committee: 

Permits  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  certain  situations  to  waive 
the  annual  inspection  required  under  the 
statutory  provision  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  days,  upon  a  finding  that  the  public 
interest  would  be  served. 

Under  the  present  act.  every  ship  of  the 
United  States  must  have  the  equipment  and 
apparatus  inspected  at  least  once  each  year 
by  the  Commission,  and  there  Is  no  flexibility 
beyond  the  expiration  of  a  12-month  period. 
In  certain  cases  this  creates  a  hardship  on 
commercial  vessels  retxu-ning  to  the  United 
States  from  extended  foreign  voyages.  The 
ship  radio  station  must  be  inspected  at  the 
first  port  of  call  rather  than  at  a  port  se- 
lected by  the  shipowner  for  reasons  of  eco- 
nomic and  operational  convenience.  Thus, 
this  additional  30  days  will  provide  the  flexi- 
bility considered  necessary  and  desirable. 
Telecasting   of   professional   sports    contests 

H.R.  9096:  Public  Law  87-331,  approved 
September  30,  1961: 

Authorizes  the  member  clubs  of  a  profes- 
sional football,  baseball,  basketball,  or 
hockey  league,  to  pool  their  separate  rights 
In  the  sponsored  telecasting  of  their  games 
and  to  permit  the  league  to  sell  the  resulting 
package  of  pooled  rights  to  a  television  net- 
work without  violating  the  antitrust  laws. 
It  also  provides  that  such  package  contracts 
cannot  be  used  to  Impair  college  football 
gates  receipts  through  network  telecasts  of 
professional  football  contests  at  times  when 
college  games  are  normally  played. 

CSIME 

Agency   or   department   investigations 
3.     1666:  Passed    Senate    July    28.    1961. 
Pending  in  House  Judiciary  Committee: 

Prohibits,  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  Imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both,  the  obstruction  of 
any  lawful  inqxilry  or  investigation  by  the 
Dei>artment  of  Justice  or  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  prohibits  injury  to  any 
person  on  account  of  his  furnishing  or  hav- 
ing fiu-nlshed  Information  in  connection 
with  &nj  Inquiry. 

This  will  aid  in  protecting  any  witnesses 
who  give  necessary  testimony  prior  to  coxirt 
proceedings  from  Intimidation  or  coercion, 
a  protection  not  now  provided  under  the 
law. 


Bad  check  offenses 

H.R.  7667:  Public  Law  87-386.  approved 
October  4.  1961: 

Amends  the  Uniform  Code  of  lilllltary 
Justice  by  adding  section  923a  which  would 
make  specific  the  terms  of  the  authority  for 
prosecution  of  bad  check  offenses,  thus 
creating  a  specific  statutory  authority  for 
such  a  prosecution  against  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  None  of  the  stotutes  under 
which  violations  are  now  prosecuted  are  en- 
tirely appropriate  due  to  numerous  technical 
problems  in  pleading  or  proving  any  bad 
check  case. 

Escape  of  juvenile  delinquents 
S.  1954:   Passed  Senate  September  19.  1961. 
Pending  in  House  Judiciary  Committee: 

Imposes  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  1  year  In  prison, 
or  both,  as  a  penalty  for  a  Juvenile  delin- 
quent under  18  who  escapes  or  attempts  to 
escape  from  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  authorized  representative  for 
violation  of  any  law  not  punishable  by  death 
or  life  imprisonment  and  if  the  Attorney 
General  has  not  sp)eclflcally  directed  the 
institution  of  criminal  proceedings. 

Espionage  laws — Extension 

H.R.2730:  Public  Law  87-369,  approved 
October  4.  1961 : 

Deletes  section  791  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  has  the  inad- 
vertent effect  of  limiting  venue  relative  to 
acts  of  espionage  and  censorship,  to  acts 
conunltted  in  the  United  States  or  within 
the  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  By  repealing  this  sec- 
tion, venue  will  be  extended  worldwide  as  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  committing 
these  acts. 

False  bomb  information 

H.R.  6334:  Public  Law  87-338.  approved 
October  3,   1961: 

Strengthens  the  present  law  on  imparting 
false  bomb  information  by  making  It  a  mis- 
demeanor knowingly  (but  without  malice) 
to  Impart  or  convey  such  false  Information, 
and  by  making  It  a  felony  to  convey  such 
false  information  willfully  and  maliciously 
or  with  a  reckless  disregard  for  human  life. 
Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act 

H.R.  5343:  Public  Law  87-336,  approved 
October  3.  1961: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  correct  an 
existing  inconsistency  in  the  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act.  At  present  a  youth  offender 
who  has  been  committed  or  incarcerated  Is 
entitled,  on  discharge,  to  have  his  convic- 
tion set  aside.  However,  a  youth  offender 
who  Is  not  committed  but  Instead  Ls  placed 
on  probation  by  the  court  Is  not  entitled  to 
this  benefit.  This  bill  now  makes  available 
to  a  youth  offender  placed  on  probation  the 
same  benefits  as  the  youth  offender  who  has 
been  committed  to  a  correctional  institution. 

Fugitive  Felon  Act 

H.R.  468 — Public  Law  87-368.  approved  Oc- 
tober 4.  1961 : 

To  combat  organized  crime  and  racketeer- 
ing, this  bill  amends  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act 
to  bring  within  its  scope  any  fugitive  who 
travels  in  Interstate  or  foreign  conunerce 
to  avoid  prosecution,  or  custody  or  confine- 
ment after  conviction,  for  any  crime  or  an 
attempt  to  commit  any  crime,  punishable 
by  death  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
more  than  1  year  under  the  laws  of  the  place 
from  which  the  fugitive  fled. 

Gambling  devices 

S.  1658— Passed  July  28.  1961.  Pending 
in  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee : 

Broadens  the  deflnltlon  of  gambling  de- 
vices to  cover  additional  types  of  machines 


(other  than  those  defined  under  present 
law)  manufactured  for  gambling  purposes. 
Requires  detailed  records  be  maintained  with 
respect  to  the  acquisition  and  disposition 
of  gambling  devices  that  might  be  shipped 
or  Intended  to  be  shipped  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 

An  Inventory  record  of  all  devices  sold,  de- 
livered, or  shipped  must  be  kept  and  must 
be  open  at  any  time  for  inspection  by  a^nts 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Racketeering  enterprises 

8.  1653:  Public  Law  87-228,  approved  Sep- 
tember 13. 1961: 

Prohibits  the  use  of  the  mall  or  any  trans- 
portation In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  proceeds 
of  any  unlawful  activities  (business  enter- 
prises Involving  gambling,  bootlegging, 
narcotics,  or  prostitution  or  investigations 
of  narcotic  or  liquor  law  violations).  Also 
prohibits  the  use  of  malls  or  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  transportation  to  those 
with  the  Intent  of  committing  any  crime  of 
violence  to  further  any  "unlawful  acUvity" 
or  who  might  otherwise  promote  or  manage 
any  ••unlawful  activity."  The  penalty  for 
violation:  $10,000  or  6  years  in  prison  or 
both. 

Testimony — Compulsion 

8. 1666 :  Passed  Senate  July  28. 1961 .  Pend- 
ing in  House  Judiciary  Committee: 

This  bill  authorizes  compulsion  of  testi- 
mony and  grants  of  Immunity  to  witnesses 
in  cases  of  graft,  bribery,  and  extortion  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  Hobbs  Antl- 
racketeerlng  Act. 

Transmission  of  beta 

8.  1656:  Public  Law  87-218.  approved  Sep- 
tember  13.  1961: 

Forbids  the  use  of  wire  communications 
(telephone,  telegraph,  or  any  other  means 
of  Interstate  wire  communications)  for  gam- 
bling. Information  carried  for  use  of  the 
press  and  wireless  communication  of  infor- 
mation are  not  Included.  Any  common  car- 
rier, subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  FCC, 
must  discontinue  or  refuse  to  lease,  furnish, 
or  maintain  any  such  facility  after  being 
noUfied  In  writing  by  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  law-enforcement  agency  that  such  serr- 
Ices  are  being  used  for  transmitting  or  re- 
ceiving gambling  information.  The  penalty 
for  violation:  $10,000  fine  or  2  years  Im- 
prlsonment  or  both. 

Wagering  paraphernalia 

8.  1657:  Public  Law  87-218,  approved  Sep- 
tember 13,  1961 : 

Prohibits  Interstate  transportation  of  wa- 
gering paraphernalia  for  bookmaklng,  wager- 
ing pools,  numbers  ganxe  or  similar  games 
carried  by  means  other  than  common  carrier 
in  the  usual  course  of  its  business  (allows 
transportation  of  equipment  from  a  State 
where  It  is  manufactured  into  a  State  where 
parimutuel  betting  Is  legal).  The  penalty 
for  violation:  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

DZrXKSK 

AEC  authorization 

H.R.  7576:  Public  Law  87-315.  approved 
September  26.  1961: 

Authorizes  total  appropriations  of  $270.- 
440.000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlaslon. 
An  Important  Item  Included  In  this  author- 
IzaUon  Is  $111  million  for  the  linear  elec- 
tron accelerator  at  Stanford  and  the  bal- 
ance is  new  construction  funds  for  40  AEC 
projects. 

AEC — Omnibus  amendmentM  ■ 
HJl.    8699:    Public  Law   87-206,   approved 

September  6.  1961: 
This   measure   U   considered  as  the  AEC 

omnibus  bill  of  1961. 
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Amendments  lnclua$  (1)  the  transfer  of 
3  kilograms  of  plutonliun  and  600  grams  of 
uranium  233  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  to  aid  in  the  prestige  of  the 
IAEA  as  a  center  for  distribution  ol  special 
nuelMr  materials;  (2)  the  transfer  of  8  ad- 
ditional kilograms  of  plutonium  and  30  kil- 
ograms of  uranium  233  to  Buratom  for  re- 
search purposes  and  to  help  start  an  experi- 
mental plant  for  reprocessing  fuel  elements: 
(3)  extends  hearing  times  for  the  program. 
••Development,  Growth,  and  SUte  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Indtutry":  (4)  makes  regu- 
lations concerning  patent  rights  of  atomic 
inventions:  (S)  sancUons  the  AEC's  practice 
of  not  releasing  all  of  the  reports  of  an  In- 
ventor's atomic  Inventions  unless  due  to 
special  circumstances:  (0)  transfers  back  to 
the  SUte  of  California  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion which  the  United  SUtes  now  exercises 
over  portions  of  the  AEC  Llvermore  site; 
and  (7)  permits,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Commlflslon.  those  peorBons  having  security 
clearance  granted  by  another  Government 
agency  to  fulfill  security  specifications  of 
the  AEC. 

Career  Compensation  Act — Clarification 

HR.  4314:  Public  Law  87-108,  approved 
July  28.  1961: 

Makes  more  uniform  the  language  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  regarding 
reenllstment  within  3  months  from  the  date 
of  discharge  The  law  now  uses  both  "90 
days"  and  "3  months"  which  has  caused 
confusion  and  overpayment  of  reenllstment 
bonuses  of  the  extra  days  that  occur  be- 
cause of  31 -day  months.  The  uniform  term 
would  be  3  months. 

Coast  Ouard — Temporary  appointments 

HR.  8719:  Public  Law  87-257.  approved 
September  21.  1961: 

Extends  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  make  temporary  appointments  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  until  January  1.  1964.  or  until 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  that  the  number  of  officers  hold- 
ing permanent  appolntznents  on  the  active 
list  of  the  Coast  Ouard  Is  equal  to  95  percent 
of  the  number  authorized  by  law,  which- 
ever occurs  earlier. 

Emergency  evacuation  payments 

HJl.  7724  Public  Law  87-188  approved, 
August  30.  1961 : 

Authorizes  advance  payment  of  the  basic 
pay  of  any  memT>er  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
a  dependent  who  might  be  evacuated  in  an 
emergency  from  any  oversea  area.  The  ad- 
vance pay  would  not  be  anything  over  and 
above  the  basic  pay  and  could  be  drawn  not 
to  exceed  2  months  In  advance. 

Enlistment  of  aliens 

HJl.  181:  Public  Law  87-143,  approved 
Augiist  17.  1961 : 

This  measure  authorizes  peacetime  en- 
listmenU  in  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  by 
persons  who  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence. 

Under  existing  law.  la  peacetime  a  person 
may  not  be  accepted  for  original  enlistment 
unless  he  U  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  has  made  a  legal  declaration  of  intention 
to  become  a  citizen;  however,  section  4a  of 
the  Universal  UUltary  Training  and  Service 
Act  provides  for  regUtratlon  and  induction 
Into  the  Armed  Forces  of  male  aliens  under 
certain  conditions.  Many  of  these  aliens, 
after  aerrlng  a  part  of  their  mUltary  obliga- 
tion, would  like  to  enUit  and  make  a  career 
In  military  service  but,  because  of  aaslgn- 
ment  overseas  or  other  clrcimistanoes.  they 
are  imable  to  comply  with  the  requirement 
that  an  alien  must  make  a  le^al  declaratloa 
of   Intention   to    Vih^me   a  dtlsen  ot  ths 
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United  SUtes  before  he  may  be  accepted  for 
enlistment. 

Thus,  this  bUl  eliminates  the  requirement 
that  an  alien  must  have  made  a  legal  declara- 
tion of  his  Intention  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  SUtes  before  he  is  eligible  to  en- 
list In  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force.  And.  In 
the  future,  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  will 
permit  persons  to  enlist  who  can  furnish 
proof  of  lawful  admission  to  the  United 
SUtes  for  permanent  residence. 

Family   separation    allowances 

HR.  6344:  Public  Law  87-207,  approved 
September  6,  1961: 

Relieves  members  or  former  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who.  In  good  faith,  re- 
ceived a  family  separation  allowance  between 
February  28  and  September  of  1958.  The  al- 
lowance was  withdrawn  after  September  be- 
cause it  was  determined  that  the  Defense 
SecreUrles  hadn't  the  authority  to  make 
them  under  existing  law.  The  aUowance 
was  for  servicemen  who.  because  of  Inade- 
quau  living  facilities  or  because  dependenU 
were  not  permitted,  could  not  take  their 
famiUes  to  their  assigned  post  and  had  to 
maintain  two  homes — one  In  the  United 
SUtes  and  one  abroad.  Those  who  accepted 
the  allowance  would  not  have  to  pay  back 
the  Oovemipent;  those  who  have  paid  back 
any  part  of  the  allowance  can  request  a  re- 
fund from  the  Government. 

Marine  Corps  supply  officers 

HJl.  4328— Public  Law  87-123,  approved 
August  3.  1961 : 

This  bill  eliminates  the  supply-d\rty-only 
officers  category  in  the  VS.  Marine  Corps  and 
authorizes  their  reassignment  as  officers  not 
restricted  In  duty  performance,  to  Improve 
the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  corps  by  pro- 
viding for  the  expanded  assignment  of  these 
officers  whose  skills  Ue  primarily  In  the  sup- 
ply field. 

Under  existing  law  Marine  Corps  officers 
may  be  appointed  as  supply-duty-only  offi- 
cers In  the  grade  of  captain  and  above  and. 
as  a  result,  promotions  for  these  officers  Is 
restricted  to  vacancies  within  this  category. 

This  bill  enables  these  officers  to  be  reas- 
signed on  active  duty  UsU  of  the  Marine 
Corps  (except  the  Incumbent  Quartermaster 
General)  as  officers  not  restricted  In  duty 
which  will  permit  them  to  compete  against 
unrestricted  officers  for  promotion  to  the 
next  higher  grade. 

Military  construction  authorization 

H.R.  5000— Public  Law  87-57.  apx»oved 
June  27,  1961 : 

This  measure  provides  constnictlon  and 
other  related  authority  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  within  and  ouUlde  the  United 
SUtes,  and  authority  for  construction  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  Reserve  componenu.  In  the 
total  amount  of  $803,947,750. 

A  breakdown  of  the  authorizations: 
Army: 

Inside      continental      United 

States $76,918,000 

Outside    continental    United 

States 37,243,000 

Classified 6,  245,  000 

Emergency   construction 10,000,000 


Total 130,406,000 

Navy: 
Inside      continental      United 

SUtes 79.239.000 

Outside    continental    United 

SUtes— __ 8.136.000 

Classified 40,969.000 

Emergency  construction 10,000,000 


Air  Force: 
Inside      continental      United 

States $146,868,000 

Outside    continental    United 

SUtes 32.293.000 

Classified _.  285.300.000 

Emergency   construction 10.  000,  000 


Total 138,844.000 


Total— 474,461.000 

Defense: 

MUltary  family   housing 8,650.000 

Missile  and  space  programs..  27.  000,  000 


Deficiency  authorizations: 

Army 4_  930,  OOO 

Navy 39^  700,  000 

Air   Force 3,359,000 


ToUl 47,988,000 

Reserve  componenU: 

Army  National  Guard 22,  682,  750 

Army  Reserve 12,505,000 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serves   7.794.000 

Air  National  Guard 18,  606.  000 

Air  Force  Reserve 4, 866.  000 


Total _.     66.156,750 


Deficiency  authorizations: 

Army  National  Guard 28, 000 

Army  Reserve 73,000 

Naval  Reserves 152.000 

Air  National  Guard 363.  000 

Air  Force  Reserve 29,000 


TOtaL. 


046,000 


Grand  total  of  all  author- 
izations  893,947,750 

Military  procurement  authorization 

8.  1852:  Public  Law  87-53.  uiproved  June 
21,  1961: 

This  measiire  authorizes  $12,571  million  for 
the  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels  for  fiscal  1962.  The  specific 
types  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels 
to  be  proCTored  are  not  designated  In  the  bill 
in  order  to  provide  the  Defense  Department 
with  more  fiexlblllty  In  this  program.  In  the 
event  of  reprogramlng,  however,  the  Depart- 
ment will  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  before  imple- 
menting the  i»x>posed  changes. 

Pertinent  breakdown : 
Aircraft: 

Army 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
Alr  Force  (of  which 
$525,000,000  Is  author- 
ized only  for  the  pro- 
curement of  long- 
range  manned  aircraft 
for   the   Strategic   Air 

Command) 

MissUes: 

Army 

Navy 

Marine    Corps 

Air  Force 

Naval  vessels.  Navy 


$211,000,000 
1.585,600,000 


3.841.200,000 

550.  800.  000 

606.  400.  000 

27.  000.  000 

2.  792,  000.  000 

2,  957,  000.  000 


ToUl 12.571,000,000 

Military  procurement  authorizations — 
AdditiOTial 

B.  2311— Public  Law  87-118,  approved 
August  3,  1961: 

Authorized  additional  appropriations,  as 
requested  by  the  President  on  July  26,  1961, 
to  provide  for  additional  e<iulpment  prt- 
nuu^ly  to  improve  the  nonnuclear  defense 
capabilities  of  our  groimd  forces  and  of  the 
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Navy  and  Air  Force;  to  provide  Increased 
air  and  sea  lift;  and  to  expand  our  anti- 
submarine warfare  program.  The  overall 
request  for  additional  authorizations  for  the 


procurement  of  weapons,  equipment,  and 
ammunition  was  for  $1,753  million;  however, 
of  this  amount  additional  authorizations  are 
required  only  for  •958,570.000. 


Summary  of  authorization* 


Category  and  serrke 

Appropriation  titie 

Additional 
fl.scal  year  1962 
.\()A  n-qulrlng 
aathoriiatloa 

AircT;>ft: 

Army 

Procurement  of  eoiiiDment  anil  nii«KilA<   Armv 

$3«.70O.00O 
'2M1   Vtn  (MM) 

.Navy  !Ui(l  Marine  Corps 

Procurement  of  aircriift  ami  miiwiles.  Navy 

Air  Forte 

Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force 

(211,500.000) 

()a,6oo,oou) 

Airlift  modernization,  Air  Vorct............    '. 

Bubtotal,  aircmft 

«iZ2no,ooo 

Procurement  of  eouinnieilt  and  nti««iilp«    Artnir 

Army 

33.770.000 
2«2,-J0O.O0O 

Navy 

Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles,  Navy 

Marine  Corp* 

Procurement,  Marine  Con)s 

Air  Force 

Mi5»ile  procurement,  .\ir  Force.... 

8,800,000 

Subtotal,  oiisilles 

3Ot.77O.000 
41.600.000 

Naval  vessels:  Navy 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy 

Uraixi  total 

•68.570,000 

Museum  Advisory  Board 

H.R.  4659 — Public  Law  87-186,  approved 
August  30,  1961: 

Establishes  a  National  Armed  Forces  Mu- 
seum Advisory  Board  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution of  H  members,  9  appointed  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian and  Defense  (ex  officio).  The  mem- 
bers would  serve  without  pay  but  would  be 
reimbursed  for  necessary  expenses.  They 
would  advise  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
as  to  the  portrayal  of  exhibits  depleting  the 
contributions  which  the  Armed  Forces  have 
made — not  only  In  matters  In  time  of  war 
but  In  those  matters  that  provide  a  power- 
ful deterrent  to  war. 

National  Guard 

S.  1342 — Public  Law  87-83  approved  July 
6.   1961: 

Permits  members  of  the  National  Guard 
who  voluntarily  participate  In  reenactlng  the 
Battle  of  First  Manassas  to  be  treated  for  the 
purpose  of  death  and  burial  benefits,  physi- 
cal disability  retirement,  and  other  benefits 
provided  by  Federal  law  as  if  they  were  per- 
forming training  duty,  with  the  exception  of 
pay  and  allowances. 

Transportation  facilities  will  also  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Government. 

Naval  Reserve  officers'  status 

H.R.  4349 — Public  Law  87-109,  approved 
July  21.  1961: 

Provides  that  the  commissions  received 
by  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
graduates  shall  be  considered  to  be  of  the 
same  status  as  those  received  by  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  graduates.  In  this  same  status  a 
Reserve  officer  will  also  have  to  apply,  as  an 
Academy  graduate  must,  to  terminate  his 
service.  Now  such  an  officer  must  petition  If 
he  desires  to  stay  in  the  service.  This  re- 
quirement cuts  down  the  eagerness  of  young 
officers  to  stay  in  the  service  and  creates  the 
impression  that  they  are  considered  second- 
class  officers. 

Navy  diving  duty  pay 

H.R.  4323 — Public  Law  87-145,  approved 
August  17,  1961: 

This  bill  repeals  existing  law  authorizing 
various  forms  of  pay  for  personnel  engaged 
in  diving  duty  and  establishes  a  maximxmi 
rate  of  $110  a  month  as  special  pay  for  mili- 
tary personnel  performing  diving  duty.  Un- 
der this  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will 
establish  a  flat  rate  of  $110  for  all  officers 
performing  c'.lvlng  duty  and  a  scale  of  from 
$55  to  $100  a  month  for  enlisted  personnel 
depending  upon  skill  and  experience.  At 
present,   there   are   three   separate   types   of 


pay  now  authorized  for  persons  performing 
diving  duty  which  will  be  repealed  by  this 
act. 

Ready  reservists 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  120 — Public  Law 
87-117.  approved  August  1,  1961: 

Authorizes  the  President  to  order  up  260.- 
000  ready  reservists  to  active  duty  for  not 
longer  than  12  months;  part  of  the  Increased 
strength  needed  will  be  accomplished  by 
added  inductions,  additional  enlistments, 
and  Increased  officer  procurement.  The 
President  can  also  extend  terms  of  enlist- 
ments and  appointments  where  there  might 
be  a  shortage  of  trained  personnel  in  areas 
of  critical  need  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  forces  called  will  be  those  necessary  to 
build  up  a  balanced  fighting  unit;  priority 
win  be  for  persons  who  have  not  previously 
fought  a  war  or  served  long  periods  of  active 
duty  and  those  whoee  occupation  is  not  es- 
sential to  maintain  the  national  health, 
safety,  or  Interest.  As  many  troops  as  260,- 
000  may  be  called  up  under  this  author- 
ization. 

Reemployment  rights — VMT 

H.R.  8766— Public  Law  87-391,  approved 
October  4,  1961 : 

Amends  the  reemployment  provisions  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  to: 

Reinforce  the  reemployment  protection  of 
those  who  perform  additional  military  serv- 
ice under  present  conditions  (250,000  reser- 
vists ordered  to  active  duty  under  Public 
Law  87-117  of   Augtist   1,   1961). 

Remove  a  requirement  that  rejectees  must 
request  a  leave  of  absence  from  their  em- 
ployer to  determine  their  physical  fitness  to 
enter  the  Armed  Forces. 

Assure  those  who  are  called  for  preinduc- 
tlon  examinations  and  subsequently  accepted 
or  rejected  are  entitled  to  remain  in  their 
employment  pending  their  induction  or  re- 
jection. 

Reserves — Participa  tion 

H.R.  5490:  Public  Law  87-378,  approved 
October  4.   1961: 

Provides  more  flexible  regulations  regard- 
ing terms  of  enlistment  in  the  National 
Guard  to  make  service  in  that  unit  more 
attractive,  for  as  the  law  now  stands,  serv- 
ice is  either  for  1  or  3  years. 

Other  changes  Include  making  ROTC 
graduate  training  program  rvm  from  3  to 
6  months  at  the  discretion  of  the  service 
Secretary  in  place  of  the  required  6-month 
active  duty  requirement.  Also  Includes  pen- 
alty provisions  for  those  who  fail  to  actively 
participate  during  terms  of  service  In  either 
the  Active  Reserve  or  the  National  Guard. 


Troop  command 

H.R.  7722:  Public  Law  87-142.  approved 
August  17,  1961: 

This  act  provides  permissive  authority  for 
officers  of  the  Army  Medical  Service  to  exer- 
cise command  outside  the  Army  Medical 
Service  when  directed  by  appropriate  au- 
thority. 

Under  existing  law.  a  commissioned  officer 
of  the  Army  Medical  Service  la  not  entitled 
to  exercise  command  because  of  his  rank  ex- 
cept within  the  Army  Medical  Service. 

This  legislation  will  permit  a  qualified 
officer  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  to  be 
utilized  on  the  same  basis  as  officers  of  other 
technical  services. 

DIST»ICT  or  COLITMBIA 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  Amendments 

HH  256:  Public  Law  87-238.  approved  Sep- 
tember 14.  1946: 

Provides  for  collecting  taxes  on  alcoholic 
beverages  In  the  District  of  Columbia  by  a 
monthly  reporting  system.  This  will  require 
the  wholesaler  to  furnish  a  monthly  state- 
ment showing  the  quantity  of  beverage  sub- 
ject to  taxation  which  was  sold  by  him  dur- 
ing the  calendar  month,  and  to  pay  the  tax 
on  the  quantity  sold.  This  method  has  been 
In  use  for  sometime  in  the  Dlstrlc':  on  the 
taxation  of  beer  and  wine. 

This  will  eliminate  the  present  tax-stamp 
method  which  requires  that  alcoholic  bever- 
age taxes  be  collected  by  the  use  of  stamps, 
sold  by  the  Collector  of  Taxes. 

Bus  fares — Schoolchildren 
S.  1745:  Passed  Senate  September  26.  1961: 
Authorizes  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment to  reimburse  each  common  carrier 
required  to  transport  schoolchildren  at  re- 
duced fares  (10  cents),  the  difference  be- 
tween the  reduced  fare  and  the  lowest  adult 
fare  ( 20  cents ) . 

Compulsory  school  censuj 

S.  560:  Passed  Senate  September  1.  1961. 
Pending  in  House  District  Committee: 

Provides  that  all  children  below  the  age  of 
18  be  listed  In  the  school  census.  Now, 
children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  18  must 
be  listed;  the  new  ruling  would  be  helpful 
to  school  officials  in  making  projections  of 
future  enrollments.  The  census  will  be 
taken  as  often  as  requested  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  and  the  Board  of 
Education. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  designation 
on  the  census  form  as  to  whether  the  school 
attended  by  the  child  is  public  or  private, 
to  help  in  determining  how  crowded  the 
conditions  may  be  in  the  public  schools. 

Contract  approval 

S.  1651:  Passed  Senate  June  16,  1961. 
Pending  in  House  District  Committee: 

This  bill  keeps  pace  with  the  rising  niun- 
ber  of  contract  approval  actions  which  Dis- 
trict law  requires  the  Commissioners  to  act 
upon.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
delegate  to  any  Commissioner,  or  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agency  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government,  the  authority  to  approve 
contracts  of  $100,000  or  less. 

Court  fees 

8.  558:  PubUc  Law  87-349,  approved 
October  4,  1961: 

This  bill  eliminates  an  existing  situation 
with  regard  to  a  District  of  Columbia  statute 
where  the  District  of  Columbia  is  required 
to  pay  certain  fees  assessed  by  the  district 
courts  (which  It  either  wholly  or  in  large 
measure  supporU),  but  U  exempted  from 
paying  costs. 

Credit  unions  in  District  of  Columbia 

HR.  6495:  Public  Law  87-249,  approved 
September  14.  1961: 

Amend  the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  permit  credit  unions  to 
issue  life  insurance  to  their  members  not  In 
excess  of  the  member's  savings  In  the  credit 
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union,    or    naore   thiia    $2,000,    whichever    Is 
smaller. 

This  will  enable  credit  unions  In  the  Dis- 
trict to  provide  life  savings  insurance  for 
their  members  which  now  must  be  obtained 
outside  the  District,  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
local  business  and  revenue . 

District  of  Columbia  hospital  extension 

HR.  4913 — Public  Law  87-79,  approved 
June  30.  1961: 

This  measure  extends  the  Federal  grant 
authority  of  the  DlsCrict  of  Columbia  Hos- 
pital Center  Act  for  1  year,  from  June  30. 
1961.  to  June  30,  1963. 

This  act  has  the  dual  purpose  of  provid- 
ing the  District  and  otlier  interested  Federal 
agencies  with  additional  time  to  formulate 
a  coordinated  program  of  Federal  assistance 
to  George  Washington  University  HoepiUl 
and  other  hospitals  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
and  also  preserves  the  present  program  of 
expanding  private  hospitals  In  the  District 
through  Federal  grantn  provided  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Hospital  Center  Act. 

Divorce 

3  1761— Passed  Senate  September  11.  1961 
Pending  In   House  District  Committee: 

This  bill  amends  existing  law  relating  to 
residence  requirement  for  divorce,  legal  sep- 
aration, annulment  of  marriage,  and  main- 
tenance of  children  and  former  wives  in  the 
Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  by  providing : 

1.  Regardless  of  where  cause  of  action 
arose,  either  party  may  sue  for  divorce  in 
the  District  if  he  or  she  has  been  a  resident 
of  the  District  for  1  year. 

a.  If  marriage  occurred  outside  the  Dis- 
trict, annulment  proceedings  may  be  brought 
if  either  party  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
District  for  1  year.  To  annul  a  marriage 
performed  In  the  District,  either  party  may 
bring  the  action  so  long  as  one  of  the  parties 
is  an  actual  bona  fide  resident  of  the  District 
at  the  time  the  action  Is  brought. 

3.  To  affirm  the  validity  of  any  marriage, 
whether  performed  within  or  without  the 
District,  action  may  be  maintained  if  either 
party  resides  In  the  District  at  the  time  the 
suit  Is  brought. 

4.  Reduced  to  1  yeNir  (from  2)  the  period 
of  desertion  as  a  ground  for  absolute  divorce. 

5.  Reduced  to  3  years  (from  6)  period  of 
voltintary  separation  without  cohabitation 
as  a  ground  for  absolute  divorce. 

6.  Eliminated  the  words  "involving  moral 
turpitude"  from  the  description  of  a  felony 
conviction  and  sentence  for  not  less  than 
2  years  to  a  penal  Institution,  when  this  is 
used  as  a  cause  for  the  divorce. 

7.  Reduced  to  1  year  (from  2)  the  waiting 
period  for  enlarging  a  limited  divorce  to  an 
absolute  divorce,  measured  from  the  time 
the  parties  separated. 

8.  Required  a  divorced  father  to  malnUin 
his  minor  children;  and  a  former  husband 
who  has  obtained  a  foreign  ex  parte  divorce 
and  who  has  been  served  personally  with 
process  In  the  District  must  maintain  his 
former  wife  If  so  ordered  by  the  court. 

flections 

HJa.  8444:  Public  Law  87-389,  approved 
October  4,  1961; 

To  Implement  the  23d  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  providing  that  District  reel- 
denU  may  vote  in  the  presidential  elections, 
this  measure  wlU: 

Retain  31  as  the  minimum  age  for  quail- 
fled  voters  In  the  District. 

Abolish  permanent  registration  and  re- 
quire all  qualified  voters  to  register  In  the 
year  In  which  the  presidential  election  is 
held. 

Liberalize  requirements  relating  to  absen- 
tee registering  and  voting,  but  permit  only 
the  physically  Incapacitated  to  register  by 
absentee. 

Establish  procedures  for  presidential  elec- 
tions to  be  selected  in  two  ways: 

(1)  By  certification  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee recognized  by  the  national  committee 


of  a  major  political  party,  that  Is,  a  party 
which  has  had  Its  candidates  for  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  on  the  ballot  In 
each  of  five  States  In  the  last  election. 

(2)  Any  other  party  may  have  Its  candi- 
dates for  electors  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Elections  by  presenting  a  petition  to  the 
Board  signed  by  at  least  5  percent  of  the 
registered  qualified  voters  as  of  July  1  im- 
mediately preceding  the  election. 

Require  an  elector  to  take  an  oath  or 
solemnly  afllrm  that  he  or  she  will  vote  for 
the  candidate  of  the  party  he  has  been 
nominated  to  represent;  and  that  It  shall 
be  his  duty  to  vote  this  way  In  the  electoral 
college. 

Provide  that  only  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates of  each  political  party  for  President 
and  Vice  President  shall  be  placed  on  the 
ballot. 

Make  provision  for  a  substitute  appoint- 
ment by  the  party  committee  in  case  the 
candidate  for  elector  dies,  resigns,  or  becomes 
unable  to  serve. 

Require  a  1-year  residency  in  the  District 
before  one  has  the  privilege  of  voting. 

Require  that  nominees  for  presidential 
electors  must  qualify  as  voters  and  must 
liave  been  residents  of  the  DlsUlct  for  3 
years. 

Forbid  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  on 
the  day  of  the  presidential  election  and  dur- 
ing the  hours  when  the  polls  are  open,  except 
sales  by  piiarmaclsts  on  physicians'  prescrip- 
tions. 

Fire  Department  workweek 

S.  1292:  Public  Law  87-399,  approved  Octo- 
ber 8,  1061 : 

Reduces  the  present  60-hour  workweek  of 
officers  and  members  of  the  flrefighting  divi- 
sion of  the  Fire  £>epartment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  a  56-hour  average  workweek. 

Gambling  in   the  District  of  Columbia 

H.R.  4669:  Public  Law  87-269,  approved 
September  21,  1961: 

Strengthens  the  law  relating  to  gambling 
in  the  District  by  authorizing  forfeiture  to 
the  District  of  property  seized  In  connection 
with  a  gambling  violation. 

The  procedure  prescribed  for  forfeiting 
property  Is  a  libel  action  brought  in  the  mu- 
nicipal court  by  the  Corporation  Counsel. 
Unless  good  cause  Is  shown  to  the  con- 
trary, the  property  Is  forfeited  to  the  DU- 
trlct  and  may  be  made  available  for  the 
use  of  any  agency  of  the  District  govern- 
ment or  may  be  disposed  of  as  the  Commis- 
sioners may,  by  order  or  regulation,  provide. 
Where  there  are  bona  fide  liens  against  for- 
feited property,  the  property  may  be  sold 
at  public  auction;  however,  before  the  bona 
fide  llenholder  Is  satisfied,  the  District's  costs 
for  the  public  auction  must  first  be  paid. 

Healing  Arts   Practice   Act  amendment 

H.R.  8032— PubUc  Law  87-248,  approved 
SeptemlMr  14.  1961: 

Allows  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Coltmibla  to  utilize  the  faculties  of  a  na- 
tionally recognized  examining  board  to  ex- 
amine and  evaluate  the  professional  skill 
of  any  gradtiate  from  any  foreign  medical 
school  In  order  that  the  Commissioners  may 
Issue  a  license  for  these  doctors  to  practice 
In  the  District.  Also,  makes  It  possible  for 
a  graduate  of  a  medical  school  registered  un- 
der the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act  to  be  given 
credit  for  a  degree  regardless  of  whether  the 
school  became  unregistered  after  his  grad- 
uation. 

Indecent  publications 

H.R.  4670 — In  conference: 

This  bill  strengthens  existing  law  against 
Indecent  publications  by  authorizing  for- 
feiture to  the  District  of  Columbia  of  prop- 
erty used  In  connection  with  a  violation  of 
the  law  relating  to  Indecent  publications. 
It  also  provides  for  enjoining  as  a  public 
nuisance  any  platce  where  persons  resort  or 
congregate  to  violate  the  indecent  publica- 
tion law  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Juvenile  court  fudges— Two  additional 
S.  486 — Passed  Senate  September  1,  1961. 
Pending  In  House  District  Committee: 

This  measure  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  Jurenile  court  Judges 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  truiklng  a  total 
of  three.  The  two  new  Judges  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  The  Judges  appointed  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  measure  will  serve  for  a  10-year 
term,  or  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and 
qualified.     To  qualify,  one  must: 

1.  Be  a  member  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia bar  for  a  period  of  5  years  preceding 
his  appointment. 

2.  During  a  period  of  10  years  immediately 
preceding  appointment  have  been  a  resident 
of  the  District  of  (Columbia  or  of  the  metro- 
politan area  of  the  District  for  at  least  5 
years  of  which  not  less  than  3  years  must 
inunedlately  precede  apjxjlntment.  Metro- 
politan area  means  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties  in  Maryland,  and  Arling- 
ton and  Fairfax  Counties  and  the  cities  of 
Alexandria    and    Falls    Church    In    Virginia. 

3.  Have  a  broad  knowledge  of  social  prob- 
lems and  procedures  and  an  understanding 
of  child  psychology. 

ThU  bill  provides  that  the  present  Judge 
of  the  court  shall  continue  in  office  and  be 
considered  as  occupying  one  of  the  three  po- 
sitions of  Judge  provided  in  this  legislation. 

The  chief  Judge,  to  be  designated  by  the 
President,  wlU  receive  $18,000  a  year,  and 
the  associate  Judges  will  receive  $17,600  a 
year. 

Juvenile  division — Youth  correctional  center 
S.  2299 — ^Passed  Senate  September  7.  1961. 
Pending  in  House  District  Conunittee: 

Establishes  a  Juvenile  division  within  or 
in  connection  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Youth  Correctional  Center  and  authorizes 
the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  court  to  conunit 
to  this  division  children  16  years  of  age  or 
older  which  will  provide  the  District  with 
an  adequate  Institution  to  rehabilitate  older, 
more  aggressive.  Juvenile  delinquents. 

Learners'  driving  permits 
8. 1291 — Passed     Senate     June     16,     1961. 

Hotise  Calendar : 
This  bill  raises  the  fee  for  driving  permits 

for  learners  in  the  District  of  Columbia  from 

$1  to  $2  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  traffic  safety 

education  program. 

Life  insuraruse 

h!r.  7044 — Public  Law  87-246,  approved 
September  14, 1961 : 

This  legislation  permits  domestic  District 
of  Coliunbla  life  insturance  companies  to  ac- 
quire common  stocks  of  any  other  Insurance 
company  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  sub- 
sidiaries or  affiliates.  Limits  the  total  in- 
vestment to  an  amount  equal  to  the  Invest- 
ing company's  capital,  surplus,  and  con. 
tlngency  reserves  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
statutory  requirements  of  $150,000. 

Thus,  this  amendment  permits  life  Insur- 
ance ccmipanles  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  companies 
Incorporated  In  other  States.  It  permits  com- 
panies to  diversify  by  becoming  allied  with 
insurance  fields  such  as  fire,  casualty,  health, 
and  accident.  These  changes  will  strength- 
en the  domestic  companies  and  provide  more 
security  and  service  to  their  policyholders. 

Marital  property  rights 

H.R.  7266 — ^Public  Law  87-246,  approved 
SepU^mber  14,  1961 : 

This  measure  amends  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  to  provide  a  new  basis  for  de- 
termining certain  marital  property  rights. 
It  establishes  a  uniform  succession  of  both 
real  and  personal  property  and  expressly 
provides  for  payment  of  debts,  administra- 
tion expenses,  and  taxes  out  of  the  decedent's 
real  proi>erty  if  there  Is  a  deficiency  of  per- 
sonal property. 

Restores  the  inchoate  right  of  dower  and 
expressly  provides  that  all  existing  sections 
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ot  the  DlBtrict  ol  Columbia  Code  relating  to 
dower  be  construed  to  apply  to  both  hiu- 
band  and  wUe. 

Expands  the  ezlBting  form  for  renunciation 
to  permit  not  only  election  of  the  legal  share 
of  real  and  personal  property,  but  election 
of  dower  In  lieu  of  the  legal  share  of  the  real 
property. 

Provides  for  election  of  dower  In  lieu  of 
the  legal  share  of  Intestate  real  property  of 
the  deceased  spouse. 

Provides  for  renunciation  by  a  guardian  or 
other  fiduciary  for  an  Infant,  Incompetent, 
or  person  under  disability. 

Provides  a  limitation  on  the  share  of  the 
•\irvlvlng  spouse  filing  a  renunciation  can 
receive  In  derogaUon  of  the  mill.  The  re- 
nouncing spouse  is  limited  to  one-half  of 
the  net  estate,  or  in  the  case  of  election  of 
dower  in  lieu  of  the  legal  share  of  the  real 
property,  to  one-half  of  the  net  personal 
property  and  dower  in  the  real  iMroperty. 

Clarifies  existing  provisions  of  the  code 
relating  to  the  Interest  of  a  spouse  where 
there  Is  a  vaJ»d  antenuptial  or  postnuptial 
agreement,  by  exp^^ssly  permitting  the  sur- 
viving spouse  to  talce  a  devise  or  bequest 
which  the  other  spouse  has  voluntarily  made 
to  him  or  ho'. 

Municipal  Court — Jurisdiction 

HJl.  3222— Public  Law  87-242.  approved 
September  14.  1961: 

Confers  jurisdiction  on  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  over  cer- 
tain counterclaims  and  cross-claims  In  any 
action  in  which  the  municipal  court  had 
Initial  jurisdiction.  This  jurisdiction  is  now 
limited  to  cases  of  counterclaims  and  cross- 
claims  when  the  value  of  the  claims  is  not 
In  excess  of  $3,000.  Any  claims  for  more  than 
$3,000.  although  Initial  action  Is  in  the  mu- 
nicipal coiut,  U  referred  to  the  U.S.  district 
court.  This  means  that  litigation  must  be 
dealt  with  by  two  courts,  thus  making  the 
settling  of  cases  a  longer  and  more  costly 
procedure  than  neceosary. 

Municipal  court  small  claims  branch 

8.  661 — Public  Law  87-203,  approved 
S^tember  6,  1961  : 

Raises  the  dollar  limit  on  cases  admissible 
to  the  small  claims  and  conciliation  branch 
of  the  district  court,  from  $50  to  $150.  to 
keep  pace  with  the  trend  In  small  claims, 
which  In  recent  years  have  declined  sharply 
in  number  where  they  are  below  $50,  but 
Increased  in  number  where  they  are  be- 
tween $50  and  $150.  This  will  better  utilize 
the  small  claims  branch,  and  at  the  same 
time  entitle  more  litigants  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
Tantage  ot  the  branch's  simplified  proce- 
dvires. 

Perjury  statute 

S.  2356 — Passed  Senate  September  1,  1961. 
Pending  in  Hoxise  District  Committee: 

Makes  the  District  of  Columbia  perjury 
statute  applicable  to  those  persons  who  make 
false  statements,  under  oath,  when  apply- 
ing for  licenses  or  renewal  of  licenses  as  in- 
surance agents  and  brokers  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

This  act  will  further  protect  purchasers 
of  Insxirance  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  being  deceived  and  defrauded  by  dis- 
honest Insurance  salesmen. 

Physical  therapy 

3.  1763— PubUc  Law  87-280.  approved 
September  22,  1961: 

Requires  that  all  physical  therapists  be 
registered  under  the  provisions  set  down 
by  this  act  and  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
mlSBloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  un- 
lew  these  therapists  are  exempt  under  terms 
of  other  acts  as  SMclfled.  such  as  those  em- 
ployed under  tlfemtmediate  supervision  of 
a  licensed  medical  doctor.  A  board  of  ex- 
aminers Is  to  be  appointed:  they  are  to  ex- 
amine any  applicant  for  a  license  to  prac- 
tice physical  therapy.  The  Commissioners 
or  whomever  they  may  delegate  are  author- 


ized to  hold  studlea  and  Investigations  when 
necessary.  A  register  of  approved  schools 
Is  to  be  kept. 

Police  force — Strength 

HJl.  7218 — PubUc  Law  87-60,  approved 
June  27,  1961: 

This  bill  raises  the  authorized  minimum 
limit  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  of 
the  District  of  Colimibla  from  2,500  to  3.000 
(at  present  the  force  has  2,714  members,  214 
above  the  minim vun  level)  to  provide  more 
adequate  protection  for  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Privileged    communicatiOTis — Clergymen 

H.R.  5488 — Public  Law  87-318,  approved 
September  26,   1961: 

Prohibits  District  of  Columbia  courts  from 
examining  any  minister  of  religion  in  con- 
nection with  communications  made  to  him 
In  his  professional  capacity  without  consent 
of  the  party  Involved. 

Public  assistance — Consolidation 

S.  914 — Passed  Senate  September  7.  1961. 
Pending  In  House  District  Committee: 

This  bill  conaolldates  various  statutes  on 
District  of  Columbia  public  assistance; 
makes  uniform  In  all  types  the  requirement 
of  relatives  to  contribute  to  aid  and  estab- 
lishes residence  qualifications. 

The  acts  consolidated  are:  Old-age  assist- 
ance, aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled,  and  general  assistance  authorized 
in  appropriation  acts  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Makes  uniform  In  all  categories  a  1-year 
residence  requirement  for  public  assistance 
eligibility  and  applies  the  same  uniformity 
requirements  as  to  the  responsibility  of  rel- 
atives to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
applicant.  Thus,  this  measure  requires  the 
husband,  wife,  father,  mother,  or  adult  child 
of  a  recipient  of  public  assistance  or  of  a 
person  in  need  of  public  assistance  to  be 
responsible  for  the  support  of  the  needy  per- 
son In  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  rela- 
tive to  contribute  to  his  support.  The  re- 
cipient of  assistance  or  a  person  In  need  of 
assistance  or  the  Commissioners  may  bring 
legal  action  to  require  support  from  the  des- 
ignated relatives  while,  under  existing  law. 
only  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  empowered 
to  sue  responsible  relatives. 

Regulate  the  height  of  buildings 

B.  1629 — PubUc  Law  87-281,  approved  Sep- 
tember 22, 1961 : 

Amends  the  act  regulating  the  height  of 
buildings  in  the  District  of  Colimibla.  This 
bill  eliminates  the  limitation  that  no  btUld- 
Ings  in  a  medium-  or  high-density  apart- 
ment area  could  be  over  eight  stories  high; 
the  limitation  remains  that  no  building  in 
such  an  area  could  be  over  90  feet  high. 
This  limitation  wUl  allow  an  Increase  from 
8  to  10  stories  for  apartment  buildings  and 
would  simplify  the  construction  plans  and 
lower  the  building  costs  per  living  unit. 

Remove  dangerous  buildings 
S.  557— Passed  Senate  September   1,  1961. 
Pending  in  House  District  Committee: 

Authorizes  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  require  that  unsafe 
structures  be  vacated  under  penalty  of  $300 
fine  or  up  to  30  days'  imprisonment  as  fig- 
ured after  5  days'  notice  to  repair  or  take 
corrective  action  has  been  given.  A  fine  not 
to  exceed  $50  per  day  will  be  charged  against 
anyone  who  falls  to  carry  out  any  repair 
required  by  the  Commissioners. 

This  measure  also  establishes  that  any 
work  undertaken  to  correct  unsafe  condi- 
tions which  has  been  paid  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  Is  to  be  assessed 
against  the  property  and  to  be  collected  as 
taxes;  the  "gfrace  period"  during  which  in- 
terest Is  not  charged  is  cut  to  60  days  from 
90  days  and  the  Interest  charged  is  changed 


from  10  percent  per  annum  to  one-half  of  1 
percent  per  month. 

Retired   Government   personnel — ZHstrlct   of 
Columbia  $chool3 

8.  502 — Passed  Senate  September  7,  1961. 
Pending  in   House   District  Committee: 

Permits  retired  Federal  employees  to  teach 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  school  system 
without  loss  or  reduction  in  Federal  re- 
tirement pay;  also  permits  District  of 
Columbia  teachers  who  have  reached  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  to  accept  Federal 
positions  without  loss  or  reduction  of  teach- 
ers' retirement  pay. 

Under  existing  law,  retired  Government 
jjersonnel  teaching  In  District  of  Columbia 
schools  are  forced  to  accept  salaries  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  their  retirement  annuity. 
As  this  law  is  applicable  only  in  the  Dis- 
trict, the  Maryland  and  Virginia  schools 
benefit  greatly  by  the  utilization  of  the 
broad  experience  of  retlre<l  Federal  em- 
ployees in  teaching  capacities. 

Retirement — Policemen  and  firemen 

S.  1918 — Passed  Senate  September  7.  1961. 
Pending  In  House  District  Committee: 

Extends  benefits  of  the  Policemen  and 
Firemen's  Retirement  and  DlsablUty  Act 
AmendmenU  of  1957  to  widows  and  surviv- 
ing children  of  former  members  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  force,  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia,  the  VS.  Park 
Police  force,  the  White  House  Police  force, 
or  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  Division,  who  were 
retired,  or  who  died  in  the  service  of  any 
such  organization  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  1957  act,  or  who  retired  prior  to  the 
effective  date.  Thus,  under  this  bill,  a 
widow  and  one  child  now  receiving  $150  a 
month  will  be  Increased  to  $200  a  month. 

Places  on  a  complete  parity  the  protection 
accorded  the  surviving  dependents  of  men 
who  died  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
1957  amendments  and  the  survivors  of  men 
who  died  after  the  effective  dat«  of  the 
amendments. 

These  new  benefits  will  be  made  effective 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  following  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Stream  Valley  Park 

S.  588 — Passed  Senate  June  16,  1961. 
Pending  In  House  Public  Works  Committee: 

This  bill  Increases  the  authorization  for 
acquiring  and  developing  the  Stream  Valley 
Park  projects,  to  extend  them  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Into  Maryland.  This 
would  make  grant  authorizations  to  Mary- 
land for  these  projects  equal  to  those  made 
for  Virginia  for  similar  projects  in  1952. 

Tax  increase 

H.R.  258 — Hoiise  disagrees  to  conference 
report : 

Provides  for  means  of  collecting  needed 
revenue  for  supplementing  the  District  of 
Columbia  budget.  There  Is  a  $21.3  million 
deficit  In  the  District  of  Columbia  proposed 
budget,  due  to  the  cut  In  the  Federal  contri- 
bution to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  and  also  due  to  the 
mandatory  Increases  In  District  of  Columbia 
government  employees. 

The  Increases  In  taxes  Include  an  Increase 
to  3  percent  from  B  percent  on  sales  tax  with 
no  change  on  present  1-percent  tax  on  gro- 
ceries and  imposes  a  tax  upon  each  deed  at 
the  time  It  Is  submitted  at  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  consideration  of  the  deed, 
with  certain  specified  exemptions. 

Provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  park- 
ing fee  account  within  the  highway  fund 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  account 
would  receive  the  revenue  of  all  parking 
meters  and  other  revenue  acquired  under 
the  operations  of  the  Motor  Parking  Facility 
Act  and  all  the  revenue  now  in  the  motor 
vehicle  parking  fund.  The  money  will  be 
iised  to  maintain  roads  and  highways  and 
pay  for  the  removal  of  snow  and  Ice  from 
the  streets. 
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Provides  for  standby  authority  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  to  raise  water 
rates  and  sanitary  sewer  service  charges  by 
as  much  as  26  percent  to  meet  continuing 
construction  and  operating  costs. 

Permits  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  to  be 
considered  as  an  impacted  area  in  order  to 
receive  Federal  payments  for  school  con- 
struction purposes. 

Teachett  College 

S.  1328 — Passed  Senate  September  1,  1961. 
Pending  in  House  District  Conunlttee: 

Establishes  a  junior  college  division  with- 
in the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College 
leading  to  a  degree  of  associate  in  arts.  It 
will  affect  particularly  the  175  to  200  grad- 
uates of  the  District  public  schools  who  are 
capable  of  college  level  study  but  who  are 
not  financially  able  to  obtain  a  college  edu- 
cation as  well  as  thoae  200  to  250  students 
who  are  capable  of  some  but  not  complete 
education  at  the  college  level.  The  Com- 
missioners are  authorized  to  establish  and 
determine  tuition  rates;  it  Is  suggested  that 
$100  be  charged  for  tuition  and  the  school 
fees  combined  for  those  Uklng  a  full  col- 
lege program. 

Tissue  banks  licensing 

8.2821 — ^Passed  Senate  September  1.  1961 
Pending  In  House  District  Committee: 

Aids  in  the  development  of  reconstructive 
medicine  by  authorizing  licensing  of  tissue 
banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  facil- 
itates the  ante  mortem  and  post  mortem 
donations  of  human  tissue.  A  person  may. 
by  written  agreement,  donate  any  part  of 
his  body,  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  the 
tissue  bank.  The  bill  amends  existing  law 
to  facilitate  the  movement  and  transfer  of 
the  deceased  within  the  District  by  author- 
izing the  Commissioners  to  control  this 
movement  by  appropriate  regulations,  as 
the  transfer  of  tissue  must  be  made  within 
a  very  few  hours  afUr  death  has  occurred. 

Under  present  law,  a  burial  permit  by  the 
health  officer  of  the  District,  countersigned 
by  the  coroner,  must  be  obtained,  and  It  is 
also  unlawful  to  destroy  any  part  of  the  de- 
OMwad's  body  within  4  hours  of  death. 
Also  permits  the  coroner  to  allow  tissue  to 
be  removed  from  any  body  In  his  custody  or 
under  his  jurisdiction,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  person  having  a  right  to  the 
body. 

Trading  stamps  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

H.R.  7632— Public  Law  87-262.  approved 
September  21,  1961: 

Authorized  the  use  of  trading  stamps  by 
the  merchants  and  retailers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  reality,  thU  blU  repealed 
In  Its  entirety  the  DUtrlcfs  present  gift 
enterprise  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  such 
promotional  devioea.     i 

Traffid  Act 

8.  660 — Passed  Senate  June  16,  1961,  pend- 
ing in  House  District  Committee: 

This  bill  raises  the  mMTimnnrt  allowable 
imprisonment  term  for  violations  of  District 
traffic  laws  from  10  to  90  days. 

Unemployment   Oompensation  Act 
amendment* 

H.R.  5968 — In  conference: 

Amends  the  District  of  Columbia  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  to  bring  It  In 
conformity  with  existing  wages  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by— 

1.  Extending  the  provisions  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  to  employees  of  certain  nonprofit  reli- 
gious, charitable,  educational,  and  humane 
organizations  not  presently  covered  by  the 
act; 

a.  Permitting  voluntary  pajrments  upon 
the  part  of  employers  into  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  fund  to  protect  experi- 
ence ratings  previously  earned; 

3.  Establishing  the  maximum  weekly  bene- 
fit amount  each  year  as  60  percent  of  the 


average  wage  of  all  covered  workers  In  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

4.  Extending  the  duration  of  benefit  pay- 
ments from  the  present  maximum  of  26 
weeks  to  a  uniform  34  weeks  for  all  eligible 
cUimants  unemployed  for  that  period  of 
time: 

6.  Removing  the  provisions  In  existing  law 
requiring  cancellation  of  benefits  In  the  case 
of  Individuals  who  are  disqualified  by  reason 
of  voluntary  leaving,  discharge  for  miscon- 
duct, or  refusal  to  accept  suitable  work; 

6.  Prohibiting  certain  individuals  from  re- 
ceiving unemployment  compensation  If  they 
voluntarily  retire  without  good  cause  and 
have  applied  for  or  are  receiving  a  pension  or 
retirement; 

7.  Tightening  the  quaUfying  provision  of 
the  present  law  by  deleting  the  so-called 
step  back  under  which  an  Individual  cannot 
qualify  for  benefits  more  than  two  levels 
below  that  otherwise  indicated  by  his  high 
quarter  earnings;   and 

8.  Providing  that  beneflU  not  be  denied 
to  an  otherwise  eligible  Individual  for  any 
week  during  which  he  Is  attending  a  train- 
ing or  retraining  course  with  the  approval 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Board. 

Unsanitary   buildings — Condemnation 
3.663 — Passed   Senate  September   1,   1961. 
Pending  In  House  District  Conunlttee: 

Amends  a  sanitation  law  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  correct  certain  deficiencies  in 
specifjrlng  uniform  administrative  measures. 
Under  the  bill,  when  a  building  Is  con- 
denmed  and  the  District  goveriunent  makes 
any  repairs  or  demolishes  the  building,  the 
cost  of  the  repairs  Is  assessed  as  a  tax 
against  the  property.  This  tax  may  be  paid 
within  60  days  and  there  will  be  no  interest 
charged.  If  after  60  days  the  tax  U  not 
yet  paid.  Interest  would  be  charged  at  one- 
half  of  1  percent  a  month  or  fraction  of  a 
month.  If  after  2  years  the  tax  remains  un- 
paid, the  property  Is  liable  for  sale  at  the 
next  tax  auction. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  uniform  system 
of  notifying  the  owner  of  the  condemned 
property  of  the  action  taken  against  the 
property  by  the  Board  for  the  Condemna- 
tion  of  Insanitary  Buildings. 

Washington  Home  for  Foundlings 

HJl.  6798 — Public  Law  87-226,  approved 
September  13,  1961: 

Authorizes  the  Washington  Home  for 
Foundlings  to  establish  and  support  an 
agency  which  will  seek  to  place  orphaned 
children  In  foster  homes  instead  of  main- 
taining a  home  or  building  fc»'  the  reception 
and  support  for  the  children.  Also  author- 
izes the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  sep- 
arate building  tar  the  care  and  treatment  of 
men,  wosaen,  and  children  who  are  afflicted 
with  cancer.  Former  legislation  authorized 
cancer  treatment  only  for  women. 

Woodrovo   Wilson  Memorial  Bridge 

8.  564 — ^Public  Law  87-358,  approved  Octo- 
ber 4, 1961 : 

This  bill  apportions  the  expense  of  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  Bridge,  on  an  equal  basis,  between 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

BCONOMT 

AMC  Community  Act — Amendment 

3. 1622— Public  Law  87-174,  approved  Au- 
gust 30,  1961 : 

To  accelerate  property  sales  and  stimulate 
the  economic  growth  of  atomic  energy  com- 
munities, this  amendment  reduces  from  1 
year  to  90  days  the  waiting  period  prior  to  a 
negotiated  sale  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission In  disposing  of  atomic  energy  com- 
munity property. 

The  Commission  desires  to  terminate  the 
community  disposition  program  as  quickly 
as  possible  by  sale  transfers  of  Government- 
owned  property  into  private  ownership. 


Area  redevelopment 

3.  1— Public  Law  87-27.  approved  May  1, 
1961: 

As  a  demonstration  of  the  Senate's  "per- 
sistence," it  has,  for  the  fourth  time,  passed 
a  $451  million  program  in  an  effort  to  aid  in 
alleviating  the  suffering  in  distressed  areas 
hit  by  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment— where  it  Is  substantial  and  continu- 
ous— not  temporary  and  seasonal. 

This  4-year  program  declares  its  purpose 
to  be  one  of  Federal  help  for  areas  needing 
economic  redevelopment,  to  expand  their 
economic  activities,  and  provide  employment 
wherever  possible  by — 

Authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  an 
Area  Redevelopment  Administrator  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  (confirmed  by  the 
Senate )  to  receive  compensation  equal  to  an 
Assistant  Secretary.  The  Administrator  Is 
to  perform  such  duties  under  the  act  as  are 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Creating  an  Area  Redevelopment  Advisory 
Board  to  advise  the  Administrator.  The 
Board  Is  to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  as  Chairman  and  seven  other  de- 
partment and  agency  heads. 

Requiring  the  Secretary  to  appoint  a 
25 -member  National  Public  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  area  redevelopment,  composed  of 
representatives  of  labor,  management,  agri- 
culture. State,  and  local  governments  and 
the  general  public. 

Authorizing  $300  million  In  Treasury- 
financed  loans — 

<1)  To  industrial  areas  for  constructing 
new  factory  buildings,  rehabilitating  and 
converting  existing  buildings  for  industrial 
use,  redeveloping  land  and  purchasing  facili- 
ties. Including  machinery  and  equipment  In 
cases  of  demonstrated  need; 

(2)  For  rural  areas  for  similar  type  loans; 
and 

(3)  For  construction,  alteration,  and  ex- 
pansion of  public  facilities  In  both  industrial 
and  niral  areas. 

Authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $75  mil- 
lion for  public  facility  granU  to  be  used  in 
areas  where  the  project  could  not  be  under- 
taken without  the  grant. 

Including  an  antlplratlng  provision  which 
prohibits  Federal  assistance  for  relocating 
an  existing  business  enterprise  from  one 
area  to  another. 

Setting  up  eligibility  requirements  which 
must  be  met  before  assistance  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Limiting  loans  for  private  projects  to  25 
years,  and  up  to  40  years  for  public  facili- 
ties. 

Authorizing  grants  of  $4.6  million  to  help 
redevelopment  areas  evaluate  developing 
potentialities  for  economic  growth. 

Making  urban  renewal  grants  avaUable  to 
industrial  redevelopment  areas  for  nonresi- 
dential projects — under  existing  \u-ban  re- 
newal programs. 

Authorizing  an  annual  ^appropriation  of 
$10  million  for  retraining  subsistence  pay- 
ments by  the  Dei>artment  of  Labor  to 
unemployed  workers  who  are  undergoing 
training  for  a  new  Job  under  the  vocational 
training  program. 

Terminating  the  program  as  of  June  30, 
1966. 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

HJl.  6094— Public  Law  87-49,  approved 
June  16, 1961 : 

This  act  removed  the  ceiling  on  appropria- 
tions for  salaries  for  menbers,  staff,  and  other 
employees  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, and  thus  leaves  to  the  regular  ap- 
propriations machinery  of  Congress  to  de- 
cide each  year  what  simis  are  required  to 
support  the  expanding  work  of  the  Council. 

Among  many  other  fiuictlons,  the  Council 
advises  the  President  on  the  state  of  the 
economy  and  policies  to  promote  full  em- 
ployment, economic  growth,  and  reasonable 
price  stability.     Problems   of   international 
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economic  policy  as  they  relate  to  these  goals 
are  demanding  an  Increasing  share  of  the 
Council's  attention.  The  President  has  also 
asked  the  Council  to  take  on  additional  re- 
sponsibilities relating  to  natural  resources 
and  public  works,  manpower  problems,  eco- 
nomics of  disarmament,  and  several  other 
fields. 

Dependent  children — Aid 

H.R.  4884— Public  Law  87-31.  approved  May 
8,1961: 

This  blU  wUl— 

I.  Authorise  a  14-month  program,  from 
May  1,  1961,  through  June  1962,  to  permit 
States  to  aid  needy  unemployed  persons  and 
their  children  who  are  not  now  eligible  for 
aid  In  which  the  Federal  Government  par- 
ticipates. 

2.  Use  the  same  matching  formula  as  is 
used  in  the  present  Federal-State  aid  to  de- 
pendent children. 

3.  Require  the  State  agency  administering 
the  expanded  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
gram to  enter  Into  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  State  agency  administering  the  pub- 
lic employment  offices  In  order  to  try  to  ob- 
tain employment  for  the  parent. 

4.  Require  that  State  welfare  agencies 
enter  into  cooperative  arrangements  with 
the  State  vocational  education  agency  for 
retaining  unemployed  parents. 

6.  Give  the  States  the  option  to  exclude 
from  the  benefits  of  the  bill  Individuals  who 
are  receiving  unemplojmaent  compensation. 

6.  Extend  untU  60  days  after  the  close  of 
the  next  regular  session  of  the  legislature, 
the  effective  date  of  the  Plemming  ruling 
which  would  have  denied  Federal  matching 
funds  to  States  who  have  terminated  as- 
sistance to  children  in  a  home  determined 
to  be  unsuitable  unless  the  State  makes 
other  provisions  for  the  children  affected. 

7.  Allow  the  States  the  option  of  bring- 
ing needy  dependent  children  under  the 
program  where  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction Onds  that  the  children  are  not  re- 
ceiving proper  care  and  protection  In  their 
own  homes  and  gives  responsibility  to  the 
State  agency  to  place  them  In  approved 
foster  family  homes. 

8.  Increase  from  80  to  100  percent  Fed- 
eral ffnanclng  of  grants  far  training  of  pub- 
lic welfare  f>erBonnel  from  July  1.  1961, 
throitgh  June  30,  1963. 

9.  Authorize  the  use  of  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  its  administra- 
tion of  the  «nployment  security  program  to 
pay  costs  involved  In  borrowing  State  em- 
pl03rment  security  personnel  for  the  recently 
enacted  Temporary  Extended  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act. 

10.  Increase  by  $3  the  maximum  amount 
to  which  the  Federal  Government  will  par- 
ticipate, on  a  matching  basis,  in  State  pro- 
grams carrying  out  the  special  medical  care 
provlslcn  of  1960  for  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance  (from  $13  to  $1S).  Effective  July 
1,1961. 

II.  Increase  the  $9  million  overall  celling 
on  public  assistance  grants  to  Puerto  Rico — 
by  $75,000  for  fiscal  1961  and  by  1300,000  for 
fiscal  1962. 

13.  Include  all  States,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin 
Islands,  District  of  Colvmibia.  and  Ouam. 

Federal  unemployment  compensation 
extension 

HJl.4806 — Public  Law  87-6,  approved 
March  24,  1961 : 

To  help  ease  the  unemployment  problem 
throughout  the  country.  Congress  authorized 
Federal  advances  to  permit  the  States  to  ex- 
tend unemployment  benefits  up  to  an  addi- 
tional 13  weeks  for  workers  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  regular  benefits  during  the 
recession,  thus  providing  an  unemployed 
worker  with  benefits  up  to  a  total  of  39 
weeks. 

These  additional  payments  are  to  be  made 
available  to  unemployed  workers  who  have 
exhausted  their  benefit  rights  under  a  State 


program  after  Jime  30,  1960.  and  before  April 
1.  1962. 

It  provides  for  financing  by  advances  from 
the  Treasvu-y  which  will  be  repaid  by  a  tem- 
porary increase  In  the  net  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax  of  four-tenths  of  1  percent  on  the 
existing  wage  base  of  $3,000,  effective  for 
calendar  years  1962  and  1963. 

The  act  requires  that  temporary  unem- 
ployment compensation  be  reduced  by 
amounts  received  as  a  retirement  pension 
or  aimulty  imder  a  public  or  private  retire- 
ment plan  provided,  or  contributed  to,  by  a 
base  period  employer.  Thus  an  individual 
would  not  be  permitted  to  receive  unemploy- 
ment benefits  under  the  bill,  without  reduc- 
tion for  retirement  benefits.  If  both  types  of 
payments  arise  by  reason  of  service  for  the 
same  employer. 

The  statutory  limitation  on  amounts 
which  may  be  granted  to  States  for  admin- 
istration of  their  unemployment  security 
systems  is  Increased  to  $385  million  (from 
$350  million)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961.  and  to  $415  mUlion  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962. 

The  agency  administering  the  State  law 
is  required  to  furnish  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  information  relating  to  the  personal 
characteristics,  family  situation,  and  em- 
ployment of  background  of  Individuals  en- 
titled to  temporary  extended  unemployment 
compensation  under  this  act  (on  a  sample 
basU). 

tec — Loan  guarantee 

H.R.  1168 — Public  Law  87-16,  approved 
April  1.  1961: 

This  law  extends  for  27  months  (to  June 
30,  1968)  the  time  during  which  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  can  help  ease 
the  credit  difficulties  of  the  railroads  by 
guaranteeing  loans  made  by  private  or  pub- 
lic Institutions  to  railroads  in  economic 
distress. 

The  guaranty  Is  limited,  however,  to  capi- 
tal improvement  and  maintenance  loans 
mat\uing  within  15  years. 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance  extension 

H.R.  5075— Public  Law  87-7,  approved 
March  24,  1961: 

Congress  vmanlmously  approved  addition- 
al temporary  unemployment  benefits  to  un- 
employed railroad  workers  who  have  after 
June  30,  1960,  and  before  April  1,  1962,  ex- 
hausted all  their  rights  to  benefits  under  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

The  maximum  niunber  of  additional  days 
would  be  65  (13  weeks),  but  theee  benefits 
cannot  exceed  in  any  Individual  case  60  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits which  could  be  paid  to  the  unemployed 
worker  In  the  benefit  year. 

The  act  authorizes  the  Treasury  to  pro- 
vide in  advance  the  funds  needed  to  pay 
for  these  temporary  benefits,  estimated  to 
be  $24  million.  It  adds  temporarily,  for 
the  years  1962  and  1963,  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  to  the  rate  of  contribution  now  re- 
quired of  railroad  employers  to  pay  for  the 
benefits  regularly  provided.  Theee  advances 
will  be  repayable  primarily  from  the  addi- 
tional money  contribution. 

Small  business  increase 
H.R.    8922— Public    Law    87-198,    approved 
September  5.  1961: 

This  measure  Increases  by  $20  million  the 
amount  that  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration may  conunit  for  loans  under  their 
regular  basis  loan  program.  This  will  en- 
able SBA  to  continue  Its  business  loan  pro- 
gram without  Interruption  for  approximately 
1  month. 

Small  Business  Act  amendments 

HM.  8762— Public  Law  87-305,  approved 
September  28,  1961 : 

Increases  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's revolving  fund  by  $105  million  to  en- 
able the  agency  to  operate  Its  lending  pro- 
grams through  fiscal  year  1962.    The  bill  also 


provided  for  SBA,  the  Defense  Department, 
and  the  General  Services  Administration  to 
develop  cooperatively  within  90  days  a  small 
business  subcontracting  program.  Before 
the  Defense  Department  and  GSA  officials 
promulgate  any  subcontracting  regulations, 
they  must  seek  the  concurrence  of  SBA. 
Should  SBA  not  concur,  the  issue  miist  be 
referred  to  the  President. 

Small  Business  Investment  Act  amendments 
S.  902 — Public  Law  87-341.  approved  Octo- 
bers. 1961: 

The  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  was  designed  to  Increase  the  supply  of 
long-term  loans  and  equity  capital  for  small- 
business  concerns.  It  provided  Incentives 
for  private  Investors  to  form  small -business 
Investment  companies,  licensed  and  regu- 
lated by  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
to  supply  venture  caplUl  and  long-term 
loans  to  small  businesses.  It  authorized 
SBA  to  make  loans  to  State  and  local  de- 
velopment compaali|.  engaged  in  lending  to 
small  businesses.  ' 

Amends  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.    Major  changes  In  the  act  are: 

1.  The  amount  of  subordinated  deben- 
tures of  a  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany which  the  Snuill  Business  Adminis- 
tration may  purchase  was  Increased  from 
$150,000  to  $400,000. 

2.  The  amount  of  Its  capital  and  surplus 
that  a  bank  may  Invest  In  an  SfilC  was  in- 
creased from  1  percent  to  2  percent. 

3.  The  amount  of  aecUon  303(b)  loans 
which  SBA  may  make  to  an  SBIC  was  set  at 
$4  million,  provided  funds  are  not  available 
from  private  sources. 

4.  The  amount  of  funds  from  any  source 
which  an  SBIC  may  furnish  to  a  business 
concern  was  fixed  at  $500,000.  A  larger 
amount  will  require  SBA  approval. 

5.  SBA  was  given  authority  to  Institute 
administrative  proceedings  to  suspend  li- 
censes of  SBIC's  for  vlolaUon  of  the  act  or 
regulations. 

6.  SBA's  revolving  fui»d  SBIC  operaUons 
was  Increased  by  $75  million. 

EDUCATION 

College  housing 

S.  1922— Public  Law  87-70.  approved  June 
30.  1961: 

Increased  the  loan  authorization  for  college 
housing  by  $300  million  for  each  of  tb«  4 
years  beginning  July  1.  1961,  through  1964, 
and  Increased  the  limitation  for  other  edu- 
caUonal  faclllUes  by  930  million  for  each 
of  the  same  4  years. 

Education  of  Blind  Act  amendment 

H.R.  9030— Public  Law  87-294.  approved 
September  22,  1961: 

Authorizes  wider  distribution  of  books  and 
special  instruction  materials  for  the  blind 
by  increasing  the  appropriations  and  the 
functions  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind. 

Federal  aid  to  education 
8. 1021— Passed  Senate  May  26,  1961: 
The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  49  to  34.  passed 
the  Federal  Aid  to  Education  Act  providing 
a  3-year  program  of  Federal  grants  to  the  60 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
Wake  Island,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  help  local  school  dis- 
tricts support  their  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  la 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  each  year 
of  the  program  (a  total  of  $2,550  million) 
and  the  Federal  funds  may  be  used  by  the 
local  school  districts  of  the  States  and  out- 
lying possessions  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  Employment  of  additional  public  school 
teachers  and  increase  of  teachers'  salaries. 

2.  Cor«tructlon  and  equipping  of  public 
school  facilities. 

3.  Other  maintenance  and  operating  costs 
of  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 
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4.  SpecUl  educatlotlal  pilot,  demonstra- 
tion, or  experimental  projects  as  determined 
by  the  State  educational  agencies. 

The  allotment  of  Federal  funds  among  the 
States  follows  an  equalizaUon  formula  which 
Is  baaed  on  the  Sute's  relative  number  of 
school-age  children  (5  to  17,  inclusive)  and 
relative  Income  per  pupil. 

Adequate  safeguards  to  lns\ire  State  and 
local  control  of  public  education  were  in- 
cluded by  providing  that  "in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  tiUe  (1),  no  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  shall  exercise  any  supervision  or  con- 
trol over  the  policy  determination,  personnel, 
curriculum  program  ctf  Instruction,  or  the 
administration  or  operation  of  any  school  or 
school  system." 

The  bill  provides  that  States  shall  distrib- 
ute Federal  funds  for  emplojrlng  more  teach- 
ers and  raising  teachers'  salaries,  school  fa- 
cilities construction,  and  other  maintenance 
and  operating  costs,  to  local  school  districts 
whose  needs  In  these  areas  are  greatest  and 
which  are  least  able  to  finance  the  costs. 
Provision  Is  made  for  a  hearing  before  the 
State  education  agency  for  any  local  school 
dUtrlct  whose  application  for  Federal  funds 
Is  denied  by  the  State  ageiK:y. 

The  bill  makes  provision  for  reduction, 
not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  total  for  any 
year,  of  a  State's  allo«menU  in  the  second 
and  third  years  of  the  program,  in  case  local 
and  State  su[>port  for  public  school  financ- 
ing Is  not  maintained  and  Improved,  apart 
from  Federal  aid  funds  received  under  the 
program. 

The  bill  provides  that  up  to  $150,000  a 
7MU-  of  a  State's  aUotuent  may  be  used  for 
State  agency  administrative  costs  under  the 
program. 

Title  II  of  the  act  provides  for  continua- 
tion of  both  Public  Laws  816  and  874  as  c\ir- 
rently  in  effect  for  a  period  of  8  more  years. 
These  laws  are  also  extended  to  cover  Amer- 
ican Bcunoa.  Finally,  provision  Is  made  for 
a  full  report  of  the  operation  of  these  laws, 
as  continued.  Including  an  analysis  of  the 
relation  between  Federal  payments  under 
theee  laws  and  those  under  title  I  of  the  act. 
Impacted  areas-NDEA  extension 

a  289»— Public  Law  87-344.  approved 
Octobers.  1961: 

This  measure — 

1.  Kxtends  for  2  yeaia,  unUl  June  SO,  196S, 
Federal  assistance  to  help  build  schools  in 
districts  burdened  with  substantial  increaaes 
In  their  school  memberships  due  to  Federal 
activities,  and  authorises  an  additional  $30 
million  for  this  purpose. 

3.  extends  for  2  years,  until  June  30,  1964, 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  passed  in  1968,  to  stimulate  a 
nationwide  effort  to  strengthen  instructions 
In  scleiu«.  mathematloB,  and  OKXlem  for- 
eign languages  by  authorizing  ( l )  payments 
to  States  to  acquire  needed  laboratory  and 
other  special  equipment  for  use  in  provid- 
ing this  Instructloo  and  to  remodel  labora- 
tory or  other  space  uaed  for  such  equip- 
ment; (2)  payments  to  States  to  expand  and 
Improve  supervisory  sarvlces  in  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  In  the  three 
above  fields;  and  (3)  loans  to  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools  for 
the  same  types  of  special  equipment  and 
remodeling  for  which  grants  to  States  may 
be  made.  |T 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  of  1961 

8.  379— Public  Law  87-274,  approved  Sep- 
tember 22,  1961: 

This  measure  Is  a  S-year  program.  1963- 
64.  designed  to  combat  Juvenile  delinquency 
by — 

1.  Authorizing  grants  or  contracts  to 
States  and  municipalities  and  other  public 
and  nonprofit  agencies,  including  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  or  research,  to  be 
used  to  demonstrate  and  develop  Improved 
methods  to  prevent,  control,  and  treat  Juve- 
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nlle  delinquency.  Grant  recipients  must 
contribute  money,  facilities,  or  services  as 
required  by  the  Secretary. 

2.  Authorizing  granta  or  oontracts  with 
States,  municipalities,  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  including  institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  be  used  to  train  person- 
nel, develop  courses,  fellowBhlps.  and 
tralneeshlps,  with  travel  and  subsistence  al- 
lowances as  determined  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Grant  recipients  must  contribute 
money,  facilities,  or  services. 

3.  Requiring  the  Secretary  to  make  studies. 
Investigations,  and  report  his  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  required  to  cooperate  with  and  give 
technical  assistance  to  the  recipients,  and 
provide  short-term  training  and  instruc- 
tion in  technical  matters  relating  to  the 
program. 

4.  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
appoint  technical  or  other  advisory  commit- 
tees to  advise  him  on  the  administration  of 
the  act. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  60  States,  the  act  will 
cover  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virgin  Islands, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam. 

6.  Authorizing  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$10  million  for  all  programs. 

Library  facilities  and  services 
8.  464 — Passed  Senate  June  29, 1961.    Pend- 
ing in  House  Judiciary  Committee: 

This  measTu-e  amends  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1956,  to  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress (as  required  by  Congress)  for  States  to 
enter  into  a  compact  or  agreement  with  each 
other  to  develop  or  operate  library  facilities 
and  services. 

Migratory  farmworkers — Educational 
opportunities 

5.  1124 — ^Passed  Senate  August  25,  1961. 
Pending  In  House  Education  Committee: 

Authorises  a  6 -year  program  to  aid  In  the 
education  of  the  children  of  migratory  work- 
ers. The  Federal  Government  will  pay  1(X) 
percent  of  the  program  the  first  2  years  and 
the  States  and  Federal  Government  will 
match  costs  for  the  next  3  years.  Federal 
assistance  will  be  given  the  States  to  help 
defray  costs  for  education  diu-lng  the  regular 
school  seeslon;  the  child  must  attend  school 
In  a  State  for  at  least  6  days  before  assist- 
ance would  be  available;  $300,000  would  be 
provided  annually  for  summer  schools  for 
migratory  children;  $250,000  would  be 
granted  annually  to  provide  Interstate  plan- 
ning and  coordination  of  the  educational 
program:  $200,000  annuaUy  would  be  au- 
thorized to  help  pay  for  pilot  projects  for 
fundamental,  practical  education  for  adult 
migratory  workers.  The  program  would  be 
administered  by  the  VS.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

The  trend  in  library  work  Is  to  larger  units 
of  service — for  example,  centralized  book 
purchasing  and  cataloging  for  an  entire  re- 
gion— In  order  to  utilize  available  resources 
in  the  most  economical  and  efficient  manner. 
Such  cooperative  arrangements  are  of  the 
greatest  Importance  in  raising  the  level  of 
library  service  throughout  the  cotmtry.  It 
Is  only  through  such  arrangements  that 
some  of  the  smaller  States  and  some 
of  the  less  populous  ones  can  afford  to 
provide  the  library  resources  and  services 
that  they  should  and  they  want  to  provide. 
The  Interstate  compacts  will  serve  as  the 
means  to  develop  and  enlarge  the  scope  of 
the  services  that  libraries  can  render  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

Scholarships — Eligibility 

3.  639 — ^Public  Law  87-163,  approved  Au- 
gust 17.  1961: 

Permits  legally  classified  American  na- 
tionals to  qualify  and  receive  financial  assist- 
ance under  the  Fulbright  Act  for  advanced 
education  abroad. 

The  original  act  limited  this  aid  to  Amer- 
ican   citizens.    However,    through    Inadver- 


tence or  by  an  interpretation  of  the  statute, 
the  people  of  American  Samoa  were  not  con- 
sidered American  citizens  and,  as  a  result, 
eould  not  qualify  for  or  receive  financial  as- 
slstanoe  to  continue  their  education  abroad, 
as  originally  contemplated  by  the  act. 

By  removal  of  this  barrier,  it  Is  possible 
for  these  people  to  qualify  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  American  citizens  who  pursue 
advanced  education  abroad. 

Training  for  teachers  of  deaf 

S.  836— Public  Law  87-276.  approved  Sep- 
tember 22,  1961: 

This  act  establishes  a  2-year  program  to 
assist  in  training  additional  teachers  for  the 
deaf.  It  authorizes  appropriations  of  $1.5 
million  annually  to  higher  education  Insti- 
tutions which  are  approved  as  training  cen- 
ters for  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

Provides  for  grants-in-aid  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding and  improving  courses  of  training  and 
study  and  to  establish  scholarships  for  quali- 
fied persons  who  wish  to  enroll  in  these 
training  courses. 

Provides  for  an  advisory  conMnlttee,  com- 
posed of  persons  with  special  knowledge  and 
interest   in   training   teachers   of   the  deaf 
and  in  teaching  deaf  children,  to  review  the^ 
program  and  applications  for  grants-in-aid. 

The  national  shortage  of  classroom  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  began  diu^ng  World  War  II 
and  has  become  more  acute  e«w;h  year.  It  is 
the  task  of  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  deaf  child's  world  of 
silence  and  the  world  of  sound  anS  hearing, 
the  world  of  language  and  speech.  The  suc- 
cess with  which  a  deaf  child  is  able  to  bridge 
this  barrier,  to  develop  langxiage  and  pro- 
portionately to  minimize  his  great  educa- 
tional handicap,  depends  upon  the  skill,  the 
understanding,  and  the  professional  train- 
ing of  his  teacher. 

TV — Education 

8.  205— Passed  Senate  March  21.  1961. 
HJl.  133— House  Calendar:  ^, 

The  measure  authorizes  a  5-year  prognin 
grant  to  the  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  establish  or  Improve  the  educa- 
tional television  broadcasting  facilities  In 
our  public  schools,  colleges,  and  In  adult 
training  programs.  The  Fed«-al  aid.  how- 
ever, can  be  used  only  to  provide  the  equip- 
ment needed  for  television  broadcasting,  in- 
cluding closed  circuit  television.  %«d  the 
group  and  the  States  must  provide  the 
buildings  and  the  land  required.  No  one 
State  may  receive  more  than  $1  million  In 
grants. 

Requires  applicants  to  provide  asstirance 
satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion that  necessary  fvmds  will  be  available 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  faculties. 

Grants  aasuranoe  that  the  OotnmlsBtoner 
of  Education  will  not  have  any  eontrtri  over 
television  broadcasting,  nor  cam  he  amend 
any  provision  or  requirement  under  the 
Federal  Oonununlcations  Act. 

Requires  each  participant  to  maintain 
records  as  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner, 
including  a  full  disclosure  of  the  amount  of 
aid  received  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
used.  In  addition,  the  recipient  must  dis- 
close the  amount  and  sources  of  other  aid 
tised  in  the  operation  of  the  facility. 
War  orphans  education  extension 

HJl.  3587 — Public  Law  87-377.  approved 
October  4.  1961: 

This  measure  provides  additional  time 
within  which  certain  children  may  cocnplete 
a  program  of  education  under  the  War  Or- 
phans Educational  Assists r>ce  Act  of  1966. 
The  class  of  ellglbles  afforded  addltk>nal 
time  is  limited  exclusively  to  persons  whose 
opportunities  for  an  education  under  the 
act  have  been  impaired  by  virtue  of  their 
residence  in  the  Republic  of  the  PhllipplneB. 

Additional  time  will  be  available  to  a  per- 
son who  had  not  reached  his  28d  birthday 
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on  June  29.  1956.  and  resided  In  the  Philip- 
pines during  all  or  part  of  the  period  June 
29,  1956.  through  June  18.  1958. 

The  1956  act  provided  that  the  education- 
al assistance  could  be  afforded  only  to  an 
eligible  person  enrolled  In  a  school  or  other 
educational  institution  in  the  United  States, 
its  territories,  or  possessions.  This  provision 
prohibited  eligible  persons  residing  in  the 
Philippines  from  receiving  assistance  under 
the  program  while  enrolled  in  a  Philippine 
educational  Institution.  In  1958.  Congress 
removed  this  barrier  by  permitting  the  eli- 
gible orphans  to  pursue  their  educational 
program  In  their  home  country,  but  failed 
to  grant  the  additional  entitlement  of  36 
months  to  make  up  the  original  5-year  grant 

FEOEKAL    EMPLOTZXS 

Air  Force  officers — Promotion 

H.R.  7809 — Public  Law  87-194,  approved 
September  1,  1961: 

Provides  a  temporary  program  for  promo- 
tion for  all  active  duty  Air  Force  ofBcers  be- 
low the  grade  of  colonel.  The  program 
would  continue  until  June  30.  1963;  up  to 
4,000  promotions  could  be  made  for  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel  and  4.000  promotions 
could  be  made  to  the  grade  of  major.  This 
would  cover  about  80  percent  of  those  In 
the  promotion  zones  for  these  grades. 

Armed  Forces  house  trailers  alUncance 

HJl.  2732 — Public  Law  87-374,  approved 
October  4.  1961 : 

Authorizes  Department  of  Defense  to  set 
allowances,  up  to  36  cents  a  mile  for  trans- 
porting house  trailers  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Ftwces. 

Coast  and   Geodetic   Survey    Commissioned 
Officers  Act 

S.  686 — Public  Law  87-233,  approved  Sep- 
tember 14,  1961: 

Improves  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Commissioned  Officers  Act  of  1948  by  offer- 
ing inducements  to  qualified  scientists  and 
mathematicians  to  Join  the  service.  Tem- 
porary promotions  would  be  granted  if  nec- 
essary or  desirable  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce; there  could  be  retirement  benefits 
received  after  20  years  of  service  instead  of 
the  present  30  years:  promotions  from  per- 
manent grade  of  ensign  may  be  temporarily 
made  by  the  President  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant Junior  grade  whenever  vacancies  exist, 
as  well  as  personal  fringe  benefits. 

General  of  the  Army  Eisenhower 

8. 1173 — Public  Law  87-3,  approved  March 
22,  1061: 

At  the  request  of  President  Kennedy, 
former  President  Eisenhower  is  restored  to 
hia  military  rank  of  General  of  the  Army. 

General  Elsenhower,  in  lieu  of  hU  military 
pay  and  allowances,  will  receive  the  compen- 
sation and  other  benefits  conferred  on 
former  Presidents  of  the  United  States  by  an 
act  of  Congress  in  1958.  The  compensation, 
as  former  President,  is  $25,000  a  year  for  life, 
plus  an  additional  $50,000  a  year  for  an 
office  staff,  suitable  office  space,  and  the 
franking  privilege. 

The  1968  act  also  entitles  the  widow  of  a 
former  President  to  $10,000  a  year,  upon 
waiver  of  any  annuity  or  pension  right  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government. 

Government  employees — Retirement 
HJt.   6141— Public  Law   87-299,    approved 
September  26,  1961 : 

This  measvire  continues,  clarifies,  and 
strengthens  the  prohibition  contained  in  the 
act  of  September  1,  1964,  against  the  pay- 
ment of  a  civilian  annuity  or  military  retired 
pay  to  any  person  who  has  committed  an  of- 
fense against  the  national  seciu-ity  of  the 
United  states  or  who  refuses  to  testify  before 
a  duly  constituted  Judicial  or  congreasioni^ 
proceeding  on  a  matter  relating  to  national 
secvirity. 

Restores  civilian  annuity  benefits  and  mili- 
tary retired  pay,  Inciudlng  survivorship  bene- 


fits to  a  number  of  widows  and  children, 
which,  under  the  1954  act.  had  been  denied 
because  of  committing  a  variety  of  offeiues 
not  related  to  national  security. 

National   Guard   employees 

HJl.  4786— Public  Law  87-224.  approved 
September  13.  1961 : 

Authorizes  the  Federal  Govenunent  to  pay 
the  employer's  share  of  the  costs  of  retire- 
ment plans  which  are  entered  by  civilian 
employees  of  the  National  Guard.  Also  au- 
thorizes withholding  the  employees'  con- 
tribution from  the  salaries  of  these  same 
employees  when  they  enter  State  or  ter- 
ritorial sponsored  plans  providing  retirement, 
disability,  or  death  benefits.  At  present  the 
Government  provides  withholding  services 
for  these  employees  only  if  they  are  par- 
ticipating in  State  retirement  systems. 

Oversea  teachers'  pay 

S.  841— Public  Law  87-172,   approved   Au- 
gust 30,  1961: 
This  measure — 

1.  Amends  a  provision  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment Overseas  T>acher's  Pay  and  Per- 
sonnel Practices  Act.  which  authorizes  pay- 
ment of  allowances  during  summer  recesaea 
to  oversea  Defense  Dep>artment  teachers 
when  they  have  agreed  in  writing  to  serve 
for  the  next  school  year.  Existing  statute 
requires  that,  if  for  any  reason  a  teacher  does 
not  report  for  duty  at  the  start  of  the  next 
school  year,  he  must  repay  his  summer  al- 
lowance. This  measure  permits  him  to  re- 
Uin  it  if  the  cause  of  his  failure  to  report 
for  duty  (death,  serious  illness)  is  consid- 
ered valid  by  the  Defense  Department. 

2.  Also  makes  imiform  the  definition  of 
"year"  as  "school  year"  rather  than  as  "twelve 
months,"  to  correct  certain  administrative 
confusion. 

Panama  Canal  Company 

H.R.  3156 — Public  Law  87-262,  approved 
September  16,  1961: 

Provides  the  Panama  Canal  Company  with 
immunity  from  attaclunent  or  garnishment 
of  salaries  owed  to  its  employees  in  order  to 
protect  the  Company  from  having  to  process 
a  large  number  of  salary  levies  because  of 
overextended  credit  to  low-income  em- 
ployees of  the  Company  by  local  merchants. 

Postal  employees — Retention  benefits 

H.R.  7043— Public  Law  87-270.  approved 
September  21.  1961: 

This  bill  extends  to  employees  in  the 
postal  field  service  the  same  salary  re- 
tention protection  in  cases  of  reduction  In 
grade  as  provided  employees  under  the  Clas- 
sification Act  since  1956. 

It  validates  certain  statutory  salary  in- 
creases made  pursuant  to  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission regulations  but  ruled  improper  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

And  it  also  makes  ineligible  for  salary  re- 
tention protection  certain  employees  whose 
reduction  In  grade  results  from  a  temporary 
promotion  to  a  higher  grade. 

Under  this  bill  (and  the  Classification  Act 
since  1966)  an  employee  whose  reduction  In 
grade  level  is  not  the  result  of  a  demotion 
for  personal  cause,  is  not  at  his  own  request, 
and  is  not  the  result  of  a  reduction  In  force 
due  to  a  lack  of  funds  or  curtailment  of 
work,  will  continue  to  receive  his  former  rate 
of  pay  for  a  period  of  up  to  2  years  following 
the  date  his  position  Is  reduced  to  a  lower 
grade  level.  However,  the  bill  does  require 
that  the  employee  must  have  served  for  2 
continuous  years  in  the  postal  field  service 
at  the  same  or  a  higher  salary  and  that  his 
work  at  all  times  during  the  period  was 
satisfactory  or  better. 

Reservists — Travel  allowances 

HJft.  4786— Public  Law  87-164,  approved 
August  26.  1961: 

Makes  uniform  for  all  Reserve  personnel. 
either  on  active  duty  or  inactive,  with  or 
without  pay.  the  allowances  for  transporta- 


tion as  specified  under  the  Career  Compen- 
sation Act.  section  303  ( a ) .  Now.  Reserve 
I>er8onnel  ordered  to  training  duty  without 
pay  are  not  authorized  the  travel  allowances 
provided  for  other  Reserve  personnel. 

Retirement  eligibility — Minority  service 
HR  6597— Public    Law    87-166.    approved 
August  25.  1961 : 

Nullifies  a  decision  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  stating  that  service  performed 
prior  to  the  minimum  statutory  age  for  en- 
listment does  not  count  in  determining  re- 
tirement eligibility.  This  decision,  if  it  were 
enforced,  would  create  hardships  for  any 
already  retired  personnel  whose  service  might 
be  ruled  insufficient  to  receive  retirement 
benefits.  Also  each  retirement  case  might 
have  to  be  considered  separately  due  to  vary- 
ing statutory  age  mlnimums  over  the  years. 

Retirement  fund — Interest  rate 

S.  739 — Public  Law  87-350.  approved  Octo- 
ber 4.  1961: 

Provides  a  method  of  fixing  a  fair  and 
equitable  rate  of  Interest  on  money  bor- 
rowed by  the  VS.  Treasury  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund.  Now 
the  Interest  la  equal  to  the  average  coupon 
rate  borne  by  all  marketable  Interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  SUtes  that  are  not 
callable  for  5  years.  The  new  method  would 
make  Investments  callable  In  4  years  at 
which  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  then  reinvest  in  other  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  SUtes  with  Inter- 
est rates  currently  being  paid  In  the  open 
market  for  new  borrowings.  Investors  In  the 
retirement  fund  will  be  benefiting  from  more 
current  Interest  rates  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Retirement  increases — Permanent 

HJl.  6432— Public  Law  87-114.  approved 
July  31.  1961: 

This  measure  authorlzea  the  uae  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund 
to  pay  Increases  in  annuities  and  survivor- 
ship benefits.  . 

Cost-of-living  IncreaMs  were  granted  to 
certain  retirees  and  su^lvors  who.  on  Au- 
gust 1.  1958.  were  receiving  or  were  entitled 
to  receive  annuities  baaed  on  aervlce  which 
terminated  prior  to  October  1,  1966.  When 
the  meaaure  waa  enacted.  It  provided  that 
Initially  the  Increases  should  be  paid  from 
the  civil  aervlce  retirement  and  dlaabllity 
fund  but  that  on  and  after  July  1.  1060.  tb* 
Increaaes  would  terminate  unless  Congreaa 
appropriated  funds  to  cover  the  cost.  Thus 
the  increases  provided  by  the  1958  act  are  on 
a  year-to-year  basis,  fully  dependent  on  an 
annual  appropriation  for  their  continuance. 
Ftinds  have  been  provided  each  year  and. 
vinder  present  economic  conditions,  there  is 
no  prospect  of  abolishing  the  increaaes  In 
the  foreseeable  future.  Thus  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  recommended  that  the  in- 
creaaea  be  made  permanent  and  paid  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  which  this  bill  doea. 

Rural  carriers — Equipment  allowance 
8.  180— Paaaed  Senate  July  27.  1001.  Pend- 
ing in  Houae  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee: 

Increaaes  the  baalc  equipment  allowance 
for  rural  mail  carrlera  from  10  centa  a  mile 
or  $3.60  a  day  to  12  centa  a  mUe  or  $4.30  a 
day.  whichever  la  greater.  This  allowance  la 
Intended  to  amortize  the  equipment  used  by 
rural  carriers,  cover  Insurance  rates,  buy  oil 
and  gas.  etc.  Only  one  increase  for  rtiral 
mall  carriers  has  been  made  in  10  years,  not 
enough  to  cover  the  rising  cost  of  up- 
keep for  their  equipment. 

Scientific  arid  supergrade  increase 

HJl.  7377— Public  Law  87-367.  approved 
October  4,  1961: 

Authorizes  an  additional  480  supergrade 
positions  and  280  additional  scientific  po- 
altlona  for  the  executive  branch. 
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The  supergradea  are  GS-ie,  OS-17.  and 
GS-18.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the 
supergrades  are  authorlted  for  the  general 
pool  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  he 
allocated  to  the  various  agencies  where 
Justified  and  needed.  Wrty  may  be  allocated 
only  upon  approval  of  the  President  and  for 
agencies  or  functions  created  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  act,  14  may  be  allocated 
only  to  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  when  created.  4  may  be  allo- 
cated only  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banlc 
Board,  and  6  may  be  allocated  only  to  the 
Immigration  and  Natural  izaUon  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Justkoe.  26  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  16  for  the  National 
Security  Agency  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

In  the  area  oA  aclentlOc-type  positions,  80 
such  new  positions  are  provided  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  13  for  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  and  4  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Couaicil.  However,  with 
reference  to  NASA.  65  such  new  positions 
may  be  established  on  or  before  March  1. 
1062.  36  more  beginning  M^u-ch  1,  1962.  and 
ending  June  30,  1962.  plus  36  more  after 
July  1,  1062,  or  an  aggregate  of  135  such 
new  positions.  The  salary  range  for  the 
new  scientific  and  professional  positions  will 
be  from  $12,600  to  $19,000  a  year,  except  (1) 
the  maximum  salary  for  the  13  new  posi- 
tions for  FAA  will  be  $19,500,  and  $21,000 
maximum  (or  17  new  positions  in  NASA. 

Servicemen's  Family  Protection  Act 

HR.  6668— Public  Law  87-381.  approved 
October  4.  1961: 

This  bill  amends  the  Uniform  Services 
Contingency  Option  Act  of  1063.  which  pro- 
vided a  means  whereby  the  military  member 
could  elect  to  receive  a  reduced  an:v}unt  of 
retired  pay  In  order  to  provide  for  certain 
payments  to  his  survivors.  Prior  to  the  1063 
act  military  personnel  could  not  share  their 
retirement  Income  with  their  survivors. 
However,  existing  law  ha«  disclosed  some  de- 
ficiencies and  Inequities  which  are  being 
corrected  in  this  bill.  X  few  of  the  major 
changes  are: 

New  rule  for  entering  the  system :  Provides 
that  a  person  may  elect  at  any  time  before 
he  is  retired  or  granted  retired  pay  provided 
he  makes  the  election  I  years  before  he  is 
retired  (existing  law  requires  an  election 
prior  to  the  time  he  has  oompleted  18  years' 
service). 

Changes  or  revocations :  Reduces  to  3  years 
from  6  the  period  required  before  a  change 
or  revocation  of  the  election  can  be  made 

Void  elections:  To  correct  certain  adminis- 
trative deficiencies,  If  an  election  is  made 
and  found  to  be  void  for  any  reason  except 
fraud  or  wlUful  Intent  of  the  member  a 
corrected  etocUon  may  be  resubmitted 
witmn  00  days  after  he  la  notified  in  writing 
that  the  flnt  electUw  la  void. 

Flfty-peroent  llmltationa:  To  correct  com- 
plicated formulaa  required  In  exlatlng  law, 
thla  bill  permlta  the  election  of  any  annuity 
up  to  25  percent  of  the  retired  pay  for  a 
wife  and  another  In  the  same  amount  even 
though  the  combined  amounts  exceed  60 
percent  of  the  member's  retired  pay  provided 
that  each  annuity  computed  separately  does 
not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  reduced 
amount.  In  other  wards,  under  thla  Ull  a 
member  may  provide  an  annuity  that  will 
be  in  excess  of  one-half  of  his  reduced  re- 
tired pay. 

Spouse  and  children:  Authorizes  the  elec- 
tion of  annuities  as  between  a  surviving 
apouae  and  children  of  the  deceased  by  any 
other  marriage. 

Withdrawala:  Grants  discretionary  au- 
thority to  the  Secretaries  to  permit  a  retired 
member  to  withdraw  from  the  contingency 
option  program  where  his  continued  par- 
ticipation would  violate  equity  and  good 
conscience. 


Suits  against  Federal  employees 

H.B.  2883— Public  Law  87-268,  approved 
September  21.  1961: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  protect  Gov- 
ernment employees  from  personal  liability 
for  accidents  occurring  within  the  scope  of 
their  employment.  Under  existing  law, 
Federal  maritime  employees  have  such  pro- 
tection; thus,  this  bill  provides  equal  treat- 
ment of  the  nonmarltlme  Government 
employees. 

Sulu  against  the  United  States  will  be 
the  exclusive  remedy  for  damages  resxiltlng 
from  operation  by  any  Government  employee 
of  any  motor  vehicle  while  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment.  Suits  brought 
against  the  individual  employee  in  such 
cases  will  be  removed  to  the  Federal  court 
and  be  deemed  a  tort  action  against  the 
United  States. 

Travel  expenses  of  Government  employees 

HJl.  3279 — Public  Law  87-139,  approved 
August  14,  1961: 

Increases  the  allowances  of  Government 
employees  ( Judicial  and  senatorial  employees 
included)  for  traveling  expenses  when  on 
official  business.  Increases  Include:  from 
$10  to  $16  per  diem  allowance  for  regular 
full-time  employees  for  normal  official 
tripe;  in  unusual  circumstances  the  travel 
authortwitlon  may  be  up  to  $30  per  diem 
from  $25  per  diem;  from  10  cents  to  12  cents 
per  mile  allowance  for  use  of  privately  owned 
automobiles  or  airplanes;  up  to  $10  beyond 
the  per  diem  regulations  when  travel  Is  be- 
yond the  continental  United  SUtes.  Also 
adds  parking  fees  as  an  item  for  reimburse- 
ment when  Incurred  in  official  travel  status; 
raises  the  authorized  maximum  per  diem  for 
certain  SUte  Department  advisory  commit- 
tees to  a  par  with  other  Government  officials; 
and  permlU  the  President  to  establish  per 
diem  rates  for  travel  outside  the  continental 
United  SUtes. 

Transportation  of  remains 
S.  1458 — Passed  Senate  July  7,  1961.    Pend- 
ing In   House  Post  Office   and  Civil  Service 
Committee: 

This  meastire  corrects  a  dlscrepmncy  in  ex- 
isting statute  which  authorizes  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  expenses  of  transporting 
home  the  remains  of  a  deceased  dependent 
of  a  Federal  employee  sUtloned  in  Alaska  or 
Hawaii,  but  does  not  authorize  payment  lor 
the  expenaea  of  tranaportlng  home  the  re- 
mains, effecU.  and  family  of  an  actual  em- 
ployee who  dlea  while  sUtloned  in  Alaska 
or  Hawaii.  This  discrepancy  arises  from  the 
paasage  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  from  the  aUtus 
of  territory  to  that  of  SUte.  This  measure 
authorizes  payment  of  expensea  for  deceaaed 
employees  which  have  not  been  permitted 
since  Alaska  and  Hawaii  became  States,  and 
is  retroactive  to  that  time. 

Tranrportmtion  of  effeeU  of  retired  members 

HR.  4Sai— Public  Law  87-140,  approved 
Augtist  17,  1961: 

Authorizes  the  Government  to  pay  for 
transporting  the  personal  effects  and  house- 
hold needs  of  retired  members  of  the  armed 
services  to  a  place  other  than  that  originally 
selected  If  the  former  member  pays  for  any 
excess  charge  over  and  above  the  original 
shipping.  It  also  authorizes  shipping  house- 
hold Items  wherever  a  surviving  dependent 
may  designate  if  the  retired  member  dies 
prior  to  moving  his  dependents  and  shipping 
his  household  goods  to  a  selected  home. 

VS.  attorneys 

S.  1488 — Passed  Senate  July  27.  1061. 
Pending  in  House  Judiciary  Cconmlttee: 

To  equalize  Job  opportunities,  thla  hUl 
makes  the  salary  scale  Identical  for  attorneys 
In  the  Justice  Department  at  the  seat  of 
government  and  for  those  attorneys  working 
in  the  field.    Under  present  laws  those  law- 


yers at  the  seat  of  government  are  paid  under 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949  at  a  lower 
salary  than  field  attorneys  or  U.S.  attorneys. 
The  $20,000  llmlUtion  for  U.S.  attorneys 
Isretainel. 

War  Hazards  Compensation  Act 

HR.  4357— PubUc  Law  87-380,  approved 
October  4, 1961: 

Provides  a  15-percent  Increase  in  the  level 
of  benefiu  payable  under  the  War  Hazards 
Compensation  Act  of  1942,  relative  to  in- 
juries or  deaths  prior  to  July  1,  1946.  The 
War  Hazards  Act  is  a  part  of  the  Federal 
workmen's  compensation  system  applicable 
to  employees  employed  by  Government  con- 
Uactors,  and  who  work  ouUlde  the  United 
States. 

The  15-percent  increase,  however,  applies 
only  to  disability  and  death  payments,  pay- 
able for  periods  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Increase  will  cost 
about  $720,000  for  the  life  of  the  program; 
however,  the  present  war  claims  fund  from 
which  these  benefits  are  paid  shows  a  sur- 
plus of  about  $832,000. 

Bureau  of  the  Mint  statutes 
S.  2130 — Passed  August  21,  1961.  Pending 
In  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee: 
Deletes  from  the  statutes  references  to  cer- 
tain mints  and  assay  offices  which  no  longer 
exist.  Also  changes  the  name  of  the  San 
Francisco  Mint  to  the  assay  office  at  San 
Francisco,  since  the  minting  of  money  was 
discontinued  In  1955  and  has  been  an  assay 
office  since  1957. 

Business  records — Reproductions 

H.R.  3227 — Public  Law  87-183,  approved 
August  30,  1961: 

Amends  a  section  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  which  will  allow  the  reproduction  of 
files  kept  in  banks  perUining  to  transactions 
In  trust  or  custodial  accounU.  The  repro- 
duction will  be  on  microfilm  and  admissible 
In  court.  Many  other  files  are  now  micro- 
filmed but,  due  to  a  provision  of  the  1961 
law,  such  trust  and  custodial  accounts  had  to 
be  kept  In  the  original — creating  a  serlotie 
storage  problem. 

Dissolution  of  Federal  Facilities  Corporation 

Hit.  7864— Public  Law  87-100.  approved 
August  30.  1961: 

Dissolves  the  Federal  Facilities  Corpora- 
tion eeubliahed  In  1954  to  adminlater  the 
disposal  programs  under  which  the  synthetic 
rubber  faculties  auid  the  Texas  City  tin 
smelter  were  sold.  Now  most  of  this  property 
is  disposed  of  and  the  remaining  functions 
detd  with  the  enforcement  of  the  national 
security  clauses  contained  in  agreements  of 
sale  under  the  rubber  disposal  program. 
The  remaining  functions  of  the  FPC  wo\ild 
be  taken  over  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Any  claims  ouUtandlng 
against  the  FFC  would  be  recognized  and 
settled  after  the  dissolution  which  wUl  take 
place  on  September  80,  1061. 

Domestic  lead,  zinc,  mercury  industries 

Senate  Resolution  206 — Senate  adopted 
September  23,  1061: 

The  Senate  unanimously  adopted  this  res- 
olution directing  the  U.8.  Tariff  Commission 
to  make  investigations  of  the  present  con- 
ditions in  the  lead  and  zinc  industry  and  in 
the  mercury,  manganese,  cobalt,  and  beryl- 
lium industries  and  report  to  Congreaa  (next 

Duty-free  allowance  reduction 

H.R.  6611— Public  Law  87-132.  approved 
August  10.  1961 : 

As  a  part  of  the  balance-of-paymenta  pro- 
gram. Congress  has  authoriaed.  for  a  S-year 
ptfiod  to  July  1.  1063.  a  reduction  from  $600 
to  $100  the  amount  of  purchases  abroad  that 
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a  returning  resident  of  the  Dnlted  States 
may  bring  In  duty  free.  However,  because  of 
the  new  program  to  promote  tourism  In  the 
Virgin  Islands,  an  additional  $100  wUl  be 
permitted  tourists  returning  from  the  Virgin 
Islands,  thus  totaling  9200  in  this  instance. 

Electron  microscopes — Duty  free 

HJl.  3385 — Public  Law  87-95.  approved 
July  20.  1961: 

Amends  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  permit 
free  entry  of  electron  microscopes  into  this 
country,  when  Imported  for  use  by  nonprofit 
research  or  medical  institutions. 

federal  Home  Loan  Bank  directors 
H.R.    ear?— Public    Law    87-211.   approved 
Septembers.  1961: 

Simplifies  the  election  system  of  the  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank  directors  to  abandon 
the  division  of  directors  Into  classes  (large, 
meditmi,  and  small  districts  and  directors 
at  large)  and  replaces  it  by  election  of  di- 
rectors by  State.  At  least  one  director  will 
be  elected  from  each  State  with  any  extra 
vacancies  distributed  in  prop>ortlon  to  the 
amount  of  shares  of  stock  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral home  loan  banks;  each  district  to  have 
the  same  amount  of  directors  as  under  the 
present  system.  No  State  is  to  have  more 
than  six  directors,  and  all  States  are  entitled 
to  as  many  as  they  had  as  of  December  31, 
1960.  The  electors  In  each  State  will  be  the 
member  institutions  of  that  State;  the  num- 
ber of  votes  will  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
shares  of  stock  held.  No  director  can  serve 
more  than  three  consecutive  terms;  appoint- 
menta  of  directors  can  be  made  if  there  was 
a  vacancy  in  the  elective  directorship  or  tem- 
porarily if  a  new  bank  is  being  cx-ganized. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  building 

3.  1005 — Passed  Senate  August  23.  1961. 
Pending  in  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Conunittee : 

Amends  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  require 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  the  erection 
of  any  branch  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Under  the  current  provision,  branch  banks 
can  only  be  built  at  coeta  up  to  $250,000, 
which  would  come  from  a  total  construction 
ftmd  of  $30  million  made  in  1953.  This  fund 
Is  almost  exhausted,  and  the  costa  of  con- 
struction have  made  $260,000  an  insufBclent 
amount  to  complete  a  {project.  Any  constnic- 
tlon  costs  approved  by  the  Board  would  be 
amortized  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  over  a  period  of  years. 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan   Insurance 
Corporation 

HJR.  7108— Public  Law  87-210,  approved 
September  8,  1961 : 

Strengthens  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  and  the  National  Housing  Act  by  increas- 
ing the  reserves  and  cutting  the  overcapitali- 
zation of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation,  which  was  created  as  a 
reserve  credit  facility  for  savings  and  home 
mortgage  credit  Institutions.  A  prepayment 
equal  to  2  percent  of  the  annual  net  increase 
of  the  accounta  of  Its  insured  members  is 
required.  This  prepayment  would  be  used  to 
establish  a  primary  (general)  reserve  and  a 
secondary  reserve.  When  the  aggregate  of 
these  reserves  reaches  2  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  all  accounta  of  insured  members 
and  creditor  obligations,  the  payments  will 
cease,  unless  the  reserves  should  fall  below 
1.76  percent.  If  the  primary  reserve  reaches 
2  percent,  the  Corporation  would  pay  to  each 
Insured  institution  the  amount  of  Ito  share 
of  the  second  reserve.  The  one-twelfth  of  1 
percent  annual  premlimi  paid  by  all  member 
institutions  would  remain  the  same.  The 
members  will  be  required  to  purchase  stock 
for  only  1  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  out- 
standing home  mortgages  and  other  obliga- 


tions;   now   they   are  required  to  purchase 
stock  for  2  percent  of  the  unpaid  principal. 

Metal  scrap — Import  duties 

HJl.  4691— Public  Law  87-110.  api>roved 
July  26.  1961: 

This  act  extends  for  1  year,  to  Jime  30, 
1962,  the  existing  suspension  of  import 
duties  on  metal  scrap,  which  Includes  such 
principal  types  of  scrap  as  iron  and  steel, 
aluminum,  magnesium,  nickel,  and  nickel 
alloys. 

This  measure  also  provides  for  the  free 
entry  of  horsemeat,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen, 
when  Imported  In  Immediate  containers 
weighing,  with  their  contents.  10  pounds  or 
more.  This  suspension  is  required  to  help 
meet  the  Increasing  demands  for  horsemeat 
now  being  used  In  making  foods  for  dogs 
and  other  pete,  to  feed  mink  and  other  fur- 
bearing  animals,  a  use  which  has  Just  de- 
veloped in  the  last  few  years. 

National  bank  branches  in  foreign  countries 

S.  1771 — ^Passed  Senate  August  21,  1961. 
Pending  In  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee: 

Permits  national  bank  branches  in  foreign 
countries  to  exercise  the  usual  banking 
powers  of  banks  of  the  foreign  country  In 
which  the  branch  Is  located.  This  is  neces- 
sary for  the  banks  to  better  compete  In 
methods  of  loans,  bank  guarantees,  and  pub- 
lic securities  which  may  t^e  peculiar  to  a 
particular  foreign  country  and  which  ex- 
isting regulations  for  the  foreign  branches 
do  not  cover. 

National  banks — Service  charges 
S.  1486 — Passed    Senate    August    21,    1961. 
Pending    in   House   Banking   and   Currency 
Committee : 

Permits  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
to  establish  reasonable  maximum  service 
charges  on  dormant  accounts  in  national 
banks.  This  would  prevent  any  excessive 
charges  which  might  be  made  on  accounta 
which  are  not  active  and  thus  do  not  require 
many  services  of  the  bank.  The  Comptroller 
would  be  expected  to  define  the  nature  of 
dormant  accounta  and  the  types  of  activity 
carried  out  by  the  banks  In  regard  to  these 
dormant  accounta. 

Old  series  currency  adjustment 

3.  1619 — Public  Law  87-80,  approved  June 
30.  1961: 

To  clear  up  old  historical  statutory  cur- 
rency and  effect  a  savings  of  about  $10,000 
a  day  In  interest  charges,  this  measure  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  Congress. 

Before  July  1,  1929,  the  old  large-size  bills 
were  Issued.  There  are  still  a  good  many 
of  them  outatandlng  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasiiry,  although  many  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  flood,  or  accidenta  of  one 
kind  or  another,  or  are  in  the  hands  of  col- 
lectors who  value  them  more  for  their  his- 
torical interest  than  as  money.  In  addition, 
between  June  30,  1929,  and  January  30.  1934, 
the  date  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934. 
small-size  gold  certificates  were  issued  to 
the  public.  About  $12  «^  million  of  these 
small-size  gold  certificates  are  now  out- 
standing. 

This  old  series  money  Is  still  outatandlng 
on  the  Treasury's  books  as  currency.  This 
bill  transfers  these  obligations  to  the  non- 
Interest-bearing  public  debt  and.  In  the  fu- 
ture, when  any  of  these  old  series  notes  might 
be  presented  to  the  Treasury,  they  would 
l)e  redeemed  in  full  in  new  issues.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author- 
ized to  write  off  from  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  as  much  of  the  old  series  notes  as 
he  believes  has  been  destroyed  or  irretriev- 
ably lost. 

It  also  makes  available  for  ciirrent  tiae 
the  security  now  backing  up  this  old  series 


currency  which  amounta  to  about  $98.1  mil- 
lion In  gold,  silver,  and  other  reserves  for 
current  use  by  the  Government.  This  will 
reduce  the  Government's  borrowing  by  some 
$98.1  million  which  amounta  to  some  $3  to 
$4  million  a  year  at  current  rates,  thus  ef- 
fecting a  saving  of  $10,000  a  day. 

Provision  is  made  for  maintaining  a  his- 
torical collection  of  these  notes. 

Puerto  Rican  Federal  Relations  Act 
House   Joint    Resolution    124 — Public   Law 
87-121,  approved  August  3,  1961: 

This  resolution  amends  the  Puerto  Rican 
Federal  Relations  Act  to  delete  limitations 
on  the  public  Indebtedness  of  Puerto  Rleo 
and  ita  municipalities  and  subdivisions  con- 
tained in  that  act.  The  amendment  takes 
effect  when  the  Commonwealth  constitution 
is  amended  to  include  provisions  limiting  the 
debt-incurring  capacity  of  both  the  Com- 
monwealth and  ita  municipalities. 

The  present  debt  limit  on  the  Com- 
monwealth and  ita  five  most  populous  mu- 
nicipalities Is  10  percent  of  the  tax  valua- 
tion of  all  property  while  on  the  remaining 
mxmlcipalltles  it  Is  5  percent.  The  Com- 
monwealth officials  hope  to  Increase  the 
debt  limitations  as  a  step  toward  securing 
funds  to  construct  and  improve  educational 
facilities  and  a  modern  highway  system. 

Public  debt  increase 

HH.  7677— Public  Law  87-69,  approved 
June   30,    1961: 

This  measure  will  Increase  the  public  debt 
limit  for  1  year  from  the  statutory  level 
of  $285  billion,  by  $13  billion,  to  $298  billion. 
Since  1946,  when  the  wartime  statutory 
limit  came  down  from  $300  billion  to  $275 
billion,  the  permanent  limit  has  been  in- 
creased twice,  from  $275  billion  to  $283  bil- 
lion In  1968,  and  then  to  $286  billion  in 
1959.  It  has  been  increased  temporarily  (for 
1  year)  five  times  since  1964.  This  year's 
temi>orary  Increase  of  $13  billion  compares 
with  1969's  1-year  increase  from  $286  bil- 
lion to  $295  bUllon  and  1960's  Increase  from 
$285  billion  to  $293  blUlon. 

Public  debt — Reduce  by  gifts 

HJl.  3 11— Public  lAw  87-«8,  approved 
June  27,  1961: 

This  act  specifically  authorizes  the  VS. 
Government  to  accept  glfta  of  money  or 
other  property  which  are  to  be  uasd  to  re- 
duce the  public  debt.  It  provides  for  de- 
posit of  cash  glfta,  or  proceeds  from  sales 
of  other  glfta.  in  a  special  account  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury,  and  money  In  this 
account  Is  to  tte  used  to  retire  obligations 
of  the  United  States  which  are  a  part  of 
the   public   debt. 

Occasionally  the  U.S.  Government  receives 
glfta  or  money  or  other  property  made  on 
the  condition  that  the  gift  be  used  to  reduce 
the  public  debt.  However,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  no  specific  authcwlty  to  use 
glfta  it  receives  in  this  manner  and.  In  ths 
past,  has  been  depositing  them  In  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury.  Thus,  this  act 
will  permit  the  gift  to  be  used  as  the  donor 
designated. 

CENXEAL    OOVKXMICKNT 

American  History  Month 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  22 — Passed  Senate 
August  14,  1961.    Pending  In  House  Judiciary 
Committee : 

To  create  greater  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  our  country's  history  and  ita 
heritage,  this  resolution  designates  the 
month  of  February  of  each  year  as  American 
History  Month. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  issue  an- 
nually a  proclamaUon  Inviting  the  ];>eople  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  this  month  In 
schools,  chxirches.  and  other  sxiltable  places 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  aotlTltles. 
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American  Patent  System  Week 
House  Joint   Re8olutk)n   499 — Public   Law 
87-292,  approved  September  22,  1961: 

Authorizes  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  16,  1961.  as  "The  American 
Patent  System  Week."  to  conunemorate  the 
125th  anniversary  (July  4. 1836)  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  U.S.  Patent  Office. 

Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act 

S.  167— Passed  Senate  September  21,  1961. 
Pending  in  House  Judlolary  Committee: 

Authorizes  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
issue  civil  Investigative  demands  requiring 
any  person,  other  than  a  natural  person,  to 
produce  documentary  material  for  examina- 
tion whenever  the  Department  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  person  may  have  material 
pertinent  to  a  civil  antitrust  investigation. 
The  civil  demand  must  be  in  writing  and 
must  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  conduct 
constituting  the  alleged  antttrtist  violations 
under  investigation,  as  well  as  the  applicable 
provision  of  the  law.  The  material  must  be 
made  available  for  inspsctlon  and  reproduc- 
tion at  the  principal  place  of  business  of  the 
person  from  whom  it  is  demanded. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  the  demand 
may  be  tested  in  a  district  court  where  the 
person  lives  by  filing  a  petition  for  an  order 
of  the  court  modifying  or  setting  aside  the 
demand.  The  testa  for  reasonableness  and 
privilege  of  civil  demands  is  the  same  as  the 
test  for  subpenaa  duces  tecum. 

Antiobscene  Commlsaion 
S  162— Passed     Senate     June     12,     1961. 
Pending    in    House    Education    and    Labor 
Committee: 

This  bill  establishes  a  Commission  on 
Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Senate, 
the  House,  the  Poet  Office.  Justice,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
mento.  State  and  local  government,  com- 
munications and  masB  media  industries, 
education,  and  the  clergy.  The  Commission 
would  Investigate  methods  of  combating 
traffic  in  obscene  materials,  file  a  report  and, 
after  60  days,  cease  to  exist. 

Civil  defense  activities 

HJl.  8383— Public  Law  87-390,  approved 
October  4,  1961: 

Legalizes  approximately  $1  million  In  con- 
tributions made  by  the  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense Mobilization  to  file  States  for  emer- 
gency equipment  and  necessary  activities 
In  connection  with  civil  defense  activities. 

Civil  Rights  Commission  extension 

HJl.  7371— Public  Law  87-264.  approved 
Septemuer  21,  1961: 

Extends  the  Civil  Righta  Commission  for 
2  years,  or  until  Septeml>er  30.   1963. 

Clean  Elections  Act  of  1961 
8.     2428— Passed    Senate    September     16. 
1961.    Pending     in     House     Administration 
Committee: 

To  strengthen  our  prtJsent  electoral  sys- 
tem, the  Senate  has  paawd  a  clean  elections 
bill  which  will- 
Raise  the  limitations  on  campaign  expend- 
itures by  congressional  candidates  to  more 
realistic  levels.  A  candidate  for  Senator  or 
Representative  at  Large  may  spend  $50,000 
and  a  candidate  for  Repiesentative  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  $12, {.00,  or  an  amount 
equal  to  the  higher  of  the  following:  (1)  The 
amount  obtained  by  multiplying  20  centa 
by  the  total  nvunber,  up  to  1  million,  votes 
cast  In  the  last  general  election  for  all  can- 
didates for  the  office  which  the  candidate 
seeks  plus  the  amount  obt4iined  by  multiply- 
ing 10  centa  by  the  total  number  of  such 
votes  over  1  million;  or  (U)  the  amount  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  20  centa  by  the  total 
number,  up  to  1  million,  persons  regUtered 
to  vote  In  the  general  election  for  the  office 


which  the  candidate  seeks,  plus  the  amount 
obtained  by  multiplying  10  centa  by  the  total 
number  of  such  persons  over  1  million.  (Ex- 
Utlng  law  allows  $10,000  for  Senator  and 
$2,600  for  the  House  plus  an  alternative 
formula  of  much  less.) 

Make  campaign  financing  Information 
available  at  the  State  level  by  requiring  re- 
p>orta  to  be  filed  with  different  officials,  par- 
ticularly the  secretary  of  state. 

Repeal  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925 
and  substitute  a  more  realistic  law  and 
makes  numerous  other  changes  in  existing 
law  and  in  new  law. 

Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  holders 

H.R.  845 — Public  Law  87-138.  ^proved  Au- 
gust 14,   1961: 

Proposes  that  persons  awarded  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  l^e  placed  on  the 
honor  roll  at  age  50  Instead  of  the  present 
requirement  of  65.  Authorizes  a  monthly 
pension  of  $100  Instead  of  $10  as  is  now  paid. 
Those  who  now  hold  the  Medal  of  Honor 
would  be  paid  this  increased  sum  automati- 
cally, future  holders  would  receive  the  in- 
creased amount  at  any  time  upon  request. 
Thus  greater  recognition  would  be  given  to 
the  holders  of  this  honor. 

Emergency  evacuations 

HJl.  2555 — Public  Law  87-304,  approved 
September  26.  1961: 

Provides  permissive  authority  to  the  heads 
of  Government  departmenta.  agencies,  and 
establlshmenta  to  allow  civilians  employed 
on  duty  at  places  outalde  the  United  States, 
or  at  other  places  the  President  may  desig- 
nate, under  emergency  conditions,  to  make 
allotmenta  from  their  pay  for  the  support 
of  their  families  and  to  draw  up  to  30  days' 
advance  pay.  If  necessary.  This  measure 
also  provides  for  the  continuance  of  pay  of 
such  civilian  employees  if  they  are  required 
to  evacuate  their  oversea  places  of  duty  un- 
der these  conditions. 

Employment  of  aliens  by  Department  of 
Commerce 

3.  2236 — Passed  Senate  September  1.  1961. 
Pending  in  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee: 

Permlta  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  em- 
ploy aliens  In  a  scientific  or  technical  ca- 
pacity which  Is  now  prohibited.  There  is 
precedent  for  this  authorization  since 
NASA,  the  Departmenta  of  Defense,  State, 
and  Agriculture  may  employ  such  persons. 
Investigations  must  be  made  to  determine, 
Ijefore  an  alien  is  hired.  If  there  are  any 
qualified  UB.  citizens  to  fill  the  positions 
available.  Agencies  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment have  been  faced  with  a  general 
shortage  of  sclentlsta  and  engineers  In  the 
United  States;  many  of  the  specialized  Jobs 
required  by  these  agencies  demand  training 
that  Is  not  offered  in  many  schools  In  this 
coimtry. 

FCC  documents 

S.  683 — Passed  Senate  Febriiary  16,  1961. 
Pending  In  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee: 

To  eliminate  excessive  paperwork  by  the 
public  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  this  bill  repeals  the  present  re- 
quirement that,  prior  to  submission,  all  an- 
nual and  certain  other  reporta,  applications 
for  construction  permlta,  station  licenses, 
modifications,  or  renewals  must  be  nota- 
rized. 

Fort  Sheridan,  III. 

H.R.  7721— Public  Law  87-160,  apjM-oved 
August  26,  1961 : 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
relinquish  any  part  of  the  legislative  Juris- 
diction now  held  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  State  of  Illinois  ov4r  the  land  where 
Fort  Sheridan  Military  Reservation  Is  lo- 
cated.   The  Jurisdiction  particularly  needed 


by  the  State  is  over  the  public  civilian  traf- 
fic on  the  State  highway  which  crossed  the 
military  reservation;  legally,  the  military 
patrols  have  no  right  to  police  civilian  traf- 
fic. 

General  Von  Steuben  Memorial  Day 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  95 — Passed  Sen- 
ate September  19,  1961.  Pending  in  Hotise 
Judiciary  Committee: 

Authorizes  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  on  Govenmient  offlctals 
and  citizens  to  display  the  fiag  on  Septem- 
ber 17  in  honor  of  Gen.  Prledrich  Wilhelm 
Von  Steul>en,  the  German  mlUtary  expert 
who  Instructed  our  forces  at  Valley  Forge 
and  Yorktown  dvwing  the  Revolution  and 
who  conceived  the  drill  regulations  and  rules 
of  order  and  discipline  for  Colonial  troops. 
GSA— Special  police 

S.  541— Public  Law  87-275,  approved  Sep- 
temljcr  22,  1961: 

This  bill  amends  the  act  of  June  1,  1948, 
by  adding  a  new  section  to  authorize  the 
~  Administrator  of  General  Services,  or  certain 
officials  designated  by  him,  to  appoint  em- 
ployees of  GSA  engaged  in  investigative  func- 
tions to  act  as  nonuniformed  special  police. 
The  Administrator  of  GSA  contends  that 
nonuniformed  special  police  are  required  to 
protect  property  imder  the  control  of  GSA. 
These  employees  would  be  empowered  to 
enforce  Federal  laws  to  protect  persons  and 
property,  and  to  enforce  rules  and  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
trator for  protection  of  such  property.  The 
policemen  designated  under  this  bill  will  be 
authorized  to  make  arresta  without  warrant 
for  any  offense  constituting  a  felony  when 
committed  on  Government  property  if  such 
police  had  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
the  person  to  be  arrested  is  guilty  of  the 
offense. 

At  present  the  Administrator  of  GSA  has 
authority  to  appoint  uniformed  guards  as 
special  police  to  protect  Federal  property.  He 
is  also  authorized  to  appoint  nonuniformed 
policemen  to  make  investigations  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  the  appointment  of  nonuniformed 
police  for  duty  outalde  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Interfaith  Day 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  24 — Passed  Senate 
May    1.    1961.     Pending  In   House  Judiciary 
Committee : 

This  Joint  resolution  designates  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  September  of  each  year  as  Inter- 
faith Day.  and  requesta  the  President  to 
call  upon  all  Americans  and  religious  groups 
to  observe  the  day  appropriately. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  observance  of  such 
a  day  will  encourage  the  mutual  understand- 
ing of  all  the  people  of  our  country  and  will 
serve  to  call  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  to  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Nation  was  founded. 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget 
8.  529 — Passed  Senate  May  2,  1961.  Pend- 
Ing  In  House  Rules  Committee: 

This  act  provides  Congress  with  the  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  enable  It  to  meet  ita 
constitutional  responsibilities  In  appropriat- 
ing funds  required  to  run  the  Government. 
This  is  accomplished  by  establishing  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget  composed  of  14 
members,  7  from  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  7  from  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee;  4  from  the  majority  party 
and  3  from  the  minority  i>arty,  each,  to  as- 
sist Congress  in  exercising  adequate  con- 
trol over  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  committee  will  provide  the  same  kind 
of  expert  staff  facilities  and  detailed  tech- 
nical information  for  the  Appropriations 
Committees  as  the  Budget  Bureau  does  lor 
the  Executive. 
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Lincoln't  first  inaugural 

House  Joint  Resolutloa  166 — ^Fubllo  Law 
87-1,  approved  March  1,  1Q61: 

The  first  act  signed  Into  public  law  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  a  joint  res- 
olution conunemorating  with  proper  cere- 
monies at  the  U.S.  Capitol  on  March  4,  1961, 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  first  inaugural 
or  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  memorial,  Indiana 

HJl.  2470 — Passed  Senate,  amended  Sep- 
tember 15,  1961: 

Authorized  an  appropriation  up  to  |1  mil- 
lion to  establish  a  national  park  in  Indiana, 
in  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lands  will 
Include  Pigeon  Creek  Farm  In  Spencer 
County  where  Lincoln's  mother  is  buried  and 
the  old  Lincoln  farm  where  Lincoln  spent  his 
youth. 

Major  disasters — Pacific  islands 
8. 1743 — Passed  Senate  August  21,  1961. 
Pending  in  House  Public  Works  Committee: 
Authorizes  assistance  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Tnurt  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  case 
of  a  national  disaster;  this  would  place  these 
Pacific  areas  under  the  same  law  as  benefits 
the  States  ai>d  local  governments  in  time  of 
disaster. 

Medal — Dr.  Thomas  A.  Dooley  III 

House  Joint  Resolution  306 — Public  Law 
87-42.  approved  May  27,  1961 : 

Authorizes  the  President  to  award  an  ap- 
propraite  gold  medal,  In  the  name  of  Con- 
greas.  to  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Anthony  Dooley 
m.  In  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
people  of  Laos  and  to  pec^les  in  other  newly 
developing  countries. 

Medal — Bob  Hope 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  88 — Passed  Senate 
May  26,  1961.  Pending  in  Hoxise  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee: 

Authorizes  the  President  to  present  to  Bob 
Hope,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  a  gold  medal  in  recognition 
of  his  services  to  his  country  and  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace. 

Mint  study 

HJl.  8341— Public  Law  87-300,  approved 
September  26,  1961: 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  causes  of  injury, 
health  hazards,  and  unsafe  working  con- 
ditions in  metal  and  nonmetalllc  mines,  and 
to  evaluate  the  programs  and  techniques 
necessary  to  provide  safe  and  healthy  work- 
ing conditions  la  these  mines. 

National  conventions 

Senate  Resolution  141 — Senate  adopted 
August  25,  1961: 

Expresses  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
national  conventions  should  be  held  in  Sep- 
tember after  Labor  Day.  With  rapid  com- 
munications and  transportations  it  is  felt 
to  be  unnecessary  to  prolong  presidential 
election  campaigns  beyond  the  time  needed 
to  reach  and  appeal  to  the  national  elec- 
torate. 

National  Poison  Pretention  Week 
House  Joint  Resolution   358 — Public   Law 
87-319,  approved  September  26,  1961: 

Authorizes  the  President  to  designate  the 
third  week  In  March  as  "National  Poison 
Prevention  Week"  to  encourage  Americans  to 
be  more  alert  to  the  dangers  of  accidental 
poisoning. 

National  portrait  gallery 
3.     1067 — Passed    Senate    July    27,     1961. 
Pending    In    House     Administration     Com- 
mittee: 

ImplMnents  Public  Law  86-357  which 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  section 
of  the  Sznlthaonian  Institution  to  house  the 
national  collection  of  fine  arts  and  a  na- 


tional portrait  gallery  of  thoee  who  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory, development,  and  culture  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  SUtaa. 

ThU  bUl  establlahea  a  National  Portrait 
Gallery  Commission  as  a  bureau  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  provide  bio- 
graphical study  and  research  for  the  gallery. 

National  Youth  Appreciation  Week 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  49 — Passed  Senate 
July  20,  1961.     Pending  In  House  Judiciary 
Committee : 

This  resolution  designates  the  7-day  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  second  Monday  of 
November  of  each  year  as  Youth  Appreciation 
Week,  and  requests  the  President  to  Issue 
annually  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

The  intent  of  the  resolution  is  to  stimu- 
late more  active  participation  by  young  peo- 
ple and  their  families  in  religious  and  civic 
activities,  as  a  means  of  combating  juvenile 
delinquency. 

National  Zoological  Park 

S.  2295 — Public  Law  87-360,  approved  Oc- 
tober 4.  1961: 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  making  Im- 
provements at  the  national  zoo  and  places 
the  direction  of  the  improvements  under 
the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
The  improvement  program  is  not  definite; 
whatever  would  be  done  would  be  reviewed 
by  the  Appropriations  Conunltteea.  There  Is 
need  for  new  cages  and  buildings  ( the  newest 
one  being  20  years  old),  a  better  traiBc  sys- 
tem, and  other  general  improvements. 
OCDM— Renamed 

HJl.  8406 — Public  Law  87-296,  approved 
September  22,  1961: 

This  measure  renames  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense  Mobilization  as  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  in  order  to  describe  more 
accurately  its  role  Id  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Pacific  War  Memoriml 

HJl.  44 — Public  Law  87-201,  approved  Sep- 
tember 6,  1961 : 

Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $150,000  to 
complete  the  construction  of  the  chapel  and 
memorial  shrine  of  the  U.S.  Pacific  War  Me- 
morial at  Pearl  Harbor.  The  memorial  is  to 
be  located  on  the  hulk  of  the  U.SA  Arizona 
and  Is  to  honcn-  all  personnel  of  our  Armed 
Forces  who  died  during  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  Three  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars  has  already  been  raised  by  pub- 
lic subscription  and  by  appropriations  from 
the  SUte  of  Hawaii;  they  have  been  used  in 
completing  the  first  phase  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  memorial.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
memorial  will  be  completed  by  December  7, 
1961,  which  will  be  the  aoth  anniversary  of 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Presidential  office   space 
S.  51— Passed  Senate  July  7,  1961.     Pend- 
ing in  House  Public  Works  Committee: 

Establishes  a  seven-member  Commission 
on  Presidential  Office  Space  composed  of  leg- 
islative and  executive  representatives.  It  Is 
authorized  to  draw  up  and  oversee  the  plans 
and  execution  of  the  remodeling  of  the  Exec- 
utive Offices  as  recommended  in  a  1957  P»resi- 
dentlal  advisory  report. 

The  facilities  In  the  east  and  west  wing 
of  the  White  House  would  be  improved  for 
the  use  of  the  President's  personal  staff  and 
also  would  provide  some  accommodations  for 
visiting  dignitaries.  In  the  Old  State  De- 
partment there  would  be  a  more  efficient 
planning  of  the  now  cramped  office  space, 
and  also  proposed  would  be  a  tunnel  from 
these  offices  to  the  White  House  to  provide 
quicker  communication  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  executive  staff. 


Public  buildings — Site  procurement 

S.  BSl — Public  Law  87-377,  approved  Sep- 
tember 23,  1961: 

Amends  existing  statute  which  requires 
that  in  cases  of  procurement  of  sites  for  pub- 
lic buildings  by  the  Government,  the  grantor 
of  the  site  must  fiu^lsh,  at  his  own  expense, 
all  evidences  of  title  required  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  This  requirement  tends  to 
discourage  desirable  property  sales  to  the 
Government.  Thus,  this  measure,  by  au- 
thorizing the  Government  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  searching  the  title,  will  place  the 
Government  In  a  more  equitable  bargaining 
position. 

Senior^  Citizens  Month 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  27— Passed  Sen- 
ate September  18,  1961.  Pending  In  House 
Judiciary  Committee : 

Authorizes  the  President  to  designate  May 
as  "Senior  Citizens  Month"  In  honor  of  the 
contributions  of  older  citizens  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

Small  Totcns  and  Rural  Counties 
Commission 

8.  1809 — ^Passed  Senate  May  36,  1961. 
Pending  in  House  Government  Operations 
Committee: 

Establishes  a  20-member  bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Problems  of  Small  Towns  and 
Rural  Counties  authorized  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  Investigation  and  study  of 
Federal  policies  and  programs  relating  to 
the  needs  and  problems  of  the  Nation's 
smalltown  and  rural  county  areas.  It  is  to 
study  the  needs,  present  and  future,  re- 
lated to  highways,  public  services,  water 
resoxirces,  schools,  recreation,  financing,  law 
enforcement,  and  business  and  Industrial 
development. 

The  Commission  Is  to  determine  the  ca- 
pabilities of  State,  county,  and  local  gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  needs  and  seek  means 
of  improving  coordination  of  Federal.  State, 
county,  and  local  policies.  It  is  to  Investi- 
gate the  possibilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment encouraging  wider  dispersal  ot 
Government  procurement  operations,  the 
location  of  Federal  facilities  as  well  as  other 
matters  which  may  be  of  assistance  in  solv- 
ing the  various  problenu  of,  and  promoting 
the  social  and  economic  well-being  of  the 
Nation's  smalltown  and  rural  county  areas. 

It  Is  to  report  its  findings  and  recooimen- 
datlona  to  the  President  and  to  Congreea  on 
or  before  February  1.  1963. 

White  House— Historic  preservation 

S.  3433— Public  Law  87-386,  approved  Sep- 
tember 33.  1961: 

Provides  for  the  administration  and  care 
of  the  White  House,  Its  surrounding  grounds, 
and  particularly  the  public  rooms  on  Its  flret 
fioor.  In  accordance  with  the  laws  applicable 
to  the  National  Park  Service.  It  also  provides 
a  means  whereby  articles  of  historic  and 
artistic  value  belonging  to  the  White  House 
will  be  under  the  ciistody  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  when  they  are  not  In  use  or  on 
display  in  the  White  House  itself. 

Woodroio  Wilson  Memorial  Commission 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  61 — Public  Law 
87-364,  approved  October  4,  1961: 

Establishes  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
Commission  to  consider  and  formulate  plans 
for  the  design,  construction,  and  location  of  a 
permanent  memorial  In  Washington.  D.C.,  or 
lU  environs,  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  38tli 
President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  membership  is  to  be  composed  of: 
Former  Presidents  of  the  United  SUtee;  two 
presidential  appolnteee;  two  SenatOTs  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate;  two 
Congressmen  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker; 
and  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  one  from  each  of  the  following — 
The  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,  the  Wood- 
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row  Wilson  Centennial  Commission,  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  or  his 
representative. 

The  members  are  to  serve  without  pay  but 
will  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  expenses. 
The  Commission  is  to  report  its  plans  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

HKAtrH 

Air  pollution  control  study 
S   455 — Passed  Senate  September  20,  1961. 
Pending   In    House    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce  Committee: 

Extends  to  June  30,  1966.  and  authorizes  up 
to  $5  million  a  year  In  appropriations  for  a 
continuation  of  the  prenent  study  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  In  conjunction  with 
various  State  agencies  Into  the  causes,  ef- 
fects, and  ways  to  abate  air  pollution. 

Community    Health    Services   and   Facilities 
Act  of  J  961 

H.R  4998— Public  LfLW  87-395,  approved 
October  5,  1961: 

ThU  measure  expands  and  improves  com- 
munity health  services  and  facillUes  for  the 
health  care  of  the  aged  and  other  persons 
by—  *^ 

Increasing  the  avalHablllty,  scope,  and 
quality  of  community  health  services  and 
facUIUes  to  assUt  in  meeting  the  health 
needs  of  the  chronically  ill  and  aged; 

Increasing  and  expanding  research  to  more 
effectively  develop  and  utilize  hospitals  and 
other  medical  care  facilUies; 

Continuing  grants  to  assist  In  the  con- 
struction of  health  research  facilities. 

To  accomplish  the  alcove  objectives,  this 
act — 

Increases  from  $30  million  to  $50  million, 
for  each  of  the  next  6  fears,  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  matching  grants-in- 
aid  to  States  to  assist  them  in  expanding 
their  public  health  services  for  the  chroni- 
cally ill  and  aged. 

Authorizes  through  June  30.  1966,  up  to 
$10  million  annually  In  special  project  granU 
to  public  and  nonprofit  organizations  for 
studies,  experiments,  and  demonstrations  of 
new  or  improved  methods  of  providing 
health  services  outside  hospitals,  primarily 
for  chronically  111  or  aged  persons. 

Increases  for  3  years  the  annual  appro- 
priation authorization,  from  $10  million  to 
$20  million,  for  grants-in-aid  to  States  to 
construct  public  and  other  nonprofit  nursing 
homes  under  the  Hill-Burton  program. 

Liberalizes  the  eligibility  criteria  of  re- 
habilitation centers  for  construction  assist- 
ance under  the  Hill-Burton  program,  by 
requiring  that  rehablllUtlon  centers,  to 
qualify  for  Federal  assistance,  need  to  pro- 
vide for  medical  services  and  either  psycho- 
logical, social,  or  vocational  services.  (Under 
existing  law,  all  four  are  required.) 

Amends  the  Hlll-BurtCQ  Act  to  extend  to 
June  30,  1964,  the  authorization  for  loans 
for  construction  of  hospitals  and  other  medi- 
cal faclliUes. 

Increases  the  annual  appropriation  ceiling 
for  hoepttal  research  grants  from  $1,200,000 
to  $10  million,  extends  the  program  to  med- 
ical facilities  other  than  hospitals,  and 
authorizes  appropriations  for  grants  for  con- 
structing and  equipping  experimental  or 
demonstration  hospitals  and  other  medical 
facilities. 

Amends  the  authority  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  make 
nonmatching  grants  of  construcUng  health 
research  faculties  by  permitting  it  to  expire 
June  30,  1962. 

Extends  for  an  additional  l  year,  until 
June  30,  1963,  the  matching  grant  program 
for  constructing  health  research  facilities. 
and  Increases  the  authorization  from  $30 
million  to  $60  mmion  a  year- 
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HEW— Two  Assistant  Secretaries 
8. 2073 — Passed     Senate     July    37,     1961. 
Pending    in   House    IntersUte    and   Foreign 
Commerce  Committee: 

Establishes  two  additional  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  HEW  to  aid  the  Secretary  m 
carrying  out  activities  of  the  Department 
One  of  the  additional  Assistant  Secretaries 
would  be  primarily  responsible  for  assisting 
and  advlRlng  the  Secretary  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational affairs  (developing  U.S.  foreign 
policies  and  programs  In  the  field  of  inter- 
national social  affairs,  representing  the 
United  States  at  international  conferences 
etc.).  ' 

The  other  one  will  be  In  charge  of  health 
and  medical  affairs. 

Howard  University— Freedmen's  Hospital 
transfer 

H.R  6302— Public  Law  87-262,  approved 
September  21,  1961: 

Authorizes  transfer  of  the  present  Freed- 
men's  Hospital  to  Howard  University  as  a 
modern  teaching  hospital  facility  for  Howard 
University,  to  assist  the  university  in  train- 
ing medical  and  allied  personnel,  and  to 
provide  hospital  services  for  the  community. 
Project  Hope — Commendation 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  8— Senate 
adopted  April  3,  1961.  Pending  In  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee: 

Congress  unanimously  adopted  this  reso- 
lution expressing  appreciation  for  the 
energy  and  Initiative  shown  by  Dr.  William 
Walsh  and  his  associates  in  the  People-to- 
People  Health  Foundation.  Inc.  for  their 
splendid  work  In  behalf  of  Project  Hope— 
the  hospital  ship  serving  as  a  fioating  medi- 
cal training-teaching  center  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  latest  medical  skills  to  de- 
veloping nations. 


Practical  nurse  training 

«.^\27*~^''"'=  ^^  8''-22'  approved  AprU 
24, 1961: 

Recognizing  the  essential  role  of  practical 
nursing  in  aiding  the  Ul,  Congress  extended 
the  1966  act  for  another  3  years  (making  a 
total  of  8)  providing  Federal  assistance  on 
a  matching  basis  for  vocational  education 
training  programs  for  practical  niu^es. 

Up  to  1956,  there  had  been  similar  pro- 
grams in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  home  eco- 
nomics, trades  and  industry,  distributive  oc- 
cupations, and  fishing  which  have  proved 
highly  successful   through  the  years. 

An  innovation  in  the  present  bill  is  that 
Congress  has  agreed  to  include  Guam  as  a 
participant  imder  the  act.  At  present  all  of 
the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  practical 
nurse  programs  in  operation— increasing 
from  7.000  participants  in  1967  to  40,000  In 
1960. 

The  limit  set  for  Federal  grants  In  the 
nursing  program  Is  $5  million  which  must  be 
matched   by  the  participating  State. 

ROnSZMO 

FHA  mortgage  insurance  increase 
Senate  Joint  Resolution   89 — Public   Law 
87-38,  approved  May  26,  1961: 

This  measure  amends  section  217  of  the 
NaUonal  Housing  Act  to  increase  by  $1  bU- 
lion  the  mortgage  insurance  authorization 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  Sec- 
tion 217  contains  the  mortgage  insurance 
authorization  for  all  FHA  programs,  except 
Utle  I  home  repair  and  improvement  pro- 
gram and  title  vni  military  housing  pro- 
gram. At  the  present  rate  of  use,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner 
that  available  authorization  for  FHA  mort- 
gage Insurance  will  be  exhausted  before  the 
end  of  May  1961.  At  the  same  rate  of  use, 
$1  billion  in  additional  authorization  will  be 
sufficient  to  enable  new  FHA  mortgage  ac- 
tivity to  continue  until  about  July  15,  1961, 


or   until   a  general   housing  blU   has    been 
enacted. 

Housing  Act  of  1961 
8. 1922— Public  Law  87-70,  approved  June 

Major  provisions  of  the  omnibus  housing 
measure  authorizing  $4.9  bUUon  In  new 
funds  are: 

rnXE    I — NEW    ROUSING   PROGRAMS 

Authorizes  a  35-year,  low -interest -rate 
mortgage  loan  program  for  moderate  income 
families  In  sales  housing  with  a  downpay- 
ment  of  3  percent  of  the  first  $13,500  plus 
10  percent  over  $13,500  up  to  a  maximum 
mortgage  of  $15,000;  also  provides  for  a  40- 
year  maxlmtim  mortgage  and  permits  dis- 
cretionary inclusion  of  settlement  costs  in 
the  downpayment  requirement  lor  hardship 
cases;  for  existing  construction  a  30-year 
maximum  maturity  applies.  Made  no 
change  in  the  40-year  term  now  in  existing 
law  for  displaced  families.  The  low-interest- 
rate  mortgage  loan  program  for  moderate 
income  families  limited  to  2  years;  no  time 
limit  In  the  case  of  displaced  families. 

Market-rate  program  for  rental  hovialng- 
Bases  loan  ratio  upon  90  percent  of  replace- 
ment cost  of  new  construction.  Term  of  the 
mortgage  can  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner at  5  percent  but  grants  him  discretion- 
authority  to  increase  maximum  to  6  percent 
if  he  finds  it  necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage 
market;  program  terminates  July  1,  1963  for 
moderate-income  families,  with  no  termina- 
tion date  for  displaced  famlUes. 

Below-market-rate  program  for  rental 
hoxislng:  Authorizes  FHA  to  Insure  mort- 
gages at  below  market  rate  with  a  partial  or 
no  insurance  premium  and  liberalized  fea- 
tures for  payment  of  insurance  claims.  Pro- 
gram limited  to  nonprofit  organizations, 
limited -dividend  corporations,  cooperatives, 
and  public  bodies  or  agencies  which  certify 
they  are  not  receiving  financial  assistance 
from  the  United  States  exclusively  for  public 
housing.  Maxlmimi  loan  ratio  is  100  percent 
of  the  Commissioner's  estimate  of  replace- 
ment cost,  except  in  case  of  rehabUitation  It 
is  the  BXim  ot  the  repair  cost  and  the  Com- 
missioner's estimate  of  value  before  rehabU- 
itation. Program  for  moderate-income  fam- 
Uies  terminates  July  1.  1965,  but  continues 
after  that  date  for  displaced  famUles. 

Home  Improvement  and  rehabUitation 
loans:  Loans  may  not  exceed  20  years,  or 
three-fourths  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
property,  whichever  is  less;  rate  of  interest 
cannot  exceed  6  percent;  loans  on  structxu-es 
less  than  10  years  old  must  involve  major 
structiu^  changes  or  correct  defects  not 
known  at  the  time  of  completion  of  the 
structiire;  applies  to  urban  renewal  areas  as 
well  as  other  areas;  authorizes  FNMA  to  pur- 
chase these  loans. 

TTTLX     n HOUSING     FOR     BLDKRLT     AND     LOW- 

IMCOME    FAMILIES 

For  elderly:  Broadens  ellgibUity  to  include 
pubUc  bodies,  agencies,  and  consiuner 
cooperatives;  permits  100-percent  loans;  In- 
creases the  elderly  housing  direct  loan  au- 
thorization from  $50  million  to  $126  mUllon 
and  eliminates  the  specific  dollar  limitation 
on  the  portion  which  can  be  used  for  related 
faciUtles. 

Public  housing:  Removes  requirement 
that  disabled  persons  be  at  least  60  years  cf 
age.  Pwmits  payment  of  an  additional  an- 
nual Federal  contribution  of  up  to  $130  a 
year  for  each  elderly  famUy  provided  it  is 
required  to  avoid  a  deficit  In  low-rent  proj- 
ects; authorizes  approximately  100,000  units 
which  is  the  remainder  contained  In  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949. 

Demonstration  programs:  Authorizes  $5 
miUlon  in  grants  to  public  or  private  bodies 
or  agencies  to  develop  and  demonstrate  new 
or  improved  means  of  providing  housing  for 
low-income  persons  and  famillee. 
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XmJt   ni T7SBAN   REUCWAL    ANB  PLANNING 

Urban  renewal:  Increases  the  grant  au- 
thorization by  %2  billion  (to  M  billion):  per- 
mits a  locaUty  of  50,000  or  leas  (150,000  or 
less  in  case  of  a  commiuilty  located  in  a  de- 
pressed area)  to  obtain  a  three-fourths  Fed- 
eral grant  on  the  same  basis  as  the  reg\ilar 
two-thirds,  l.e^  without  having  to  assrume 
the  cost  of  planning,  etc.;  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  use  up  to  $25  million  for 
mass  transportation  demonstration  projects; 
authorizes  SBA  to  make  loans  under  the  dis- 
aster loan  program  to  a  small  business  which 
has  suffered  substantial  economic  Injury  as 
a  result  of  its  displacement  by  federally  aid- 
ed urban  renewal  or  highway  construction 
program  or  any  other  construction  program 
If  Federal  funds  are  used;  increases  from 
$125  milUon  to  $150  million  the  authoriza- 
tion for  disaster  loans  to  provide  funds  for 
displaced  businesses;  increases  from  20  per- 
cent to  30  percent  the  amount  of  grant  au- 
thorization which  may  be  used  for  non- 
residential purposes. 

Urban  planning  assistance:  Increases  au- 
thorization from  $20  million  to  $76  million; 
changes  the  amount  of  grant  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
work;  extends  planning  to  include  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

TnXZ  IV COIXECI  HOUSING 

Increases  the  loan  authorization  by  $U 
billion  through  fiscal  1964. 

TXTL*  V COMlf  XTNITT  FACIUTIES   "• 

Public  facility  and  mass  transportation 
loans:  Increases  the  loan  authorization  by 
$600  million  and  provides  that  $50  million 
of  the  amount  be  made  available  for  mass 
transportation  loans. 

Planning  advances:  Increases  by  $10  mil- 
lion the  amoxints  which  may  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  revolving  fund  for  planning  ad- 
vances. 

TtnJI  VI AMKNDMENTS   TO  NATIONAL   BOT7SIMO 

ACT 

FNMA:  Increases  special  assistance  auth(»-- 
Izatlon  by  $1.5  bUllon,  Including  transfers. 

PHA  insurance  programs:  Kxtends  the 
home  repair  and  Improvement  program  for 
4  .years  until  Octobo-  1,  19«5;  removes  dollar 
ceilings  on  PHA's  Insurance  authorization 
and  provides  that  loans  and  mortgages  may 
be  Insxired  untU  October  1,  1966,  except 
for  certain  programs  that  have  different  ter- 
mination dates;  Increases  nursing  home 
niortgmges  from  75  percent  to  90  percent 
of  value. 

TITL«   ra — OPSW-SPACS  uuvo 

Authorizes  $60  million  In  grants  to  help 
finance  the  acqtilsltion  of  title  td,  or  otlMr 
permanent  InteresU  In,  open-space  land; 
llmiu  granu  In  most  cases  to  20  percent  ol 
total  acquisition  cost,  except  In  casss  of  pub- 
lic bodies  where  It  can  be  Increased  to  30 
percent. 

TITLE  Tin — TAKM    HOUSIMO 

Extends  the  program  for  4  years  until  June 
30.  1M5;  atithorlzes  an  additional  $200  mil- 
lion In  addition  to  the  unused  balance  of 
approximately  $235  million  of  the  $460  mil- 
lion previously  authorized  for  the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1961. 

Parm  housing  research:  Authorizes  $250.- 
000  a  year  for  4  years  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  research,  study,  and  analysis  of  farm 
housing. 

TITLI   nc MISCILLANEOUS 

Voluntary  home  mortgage  credit  program: 
Extends  this  program  to  October  1,  1966. 

Hospital  construction :  tttends  to  June  30. 
1962,  the  authority  granted  lor  loans  and 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  for 
hospital  construction  xinder  the  Defense 
Housing  and  Commimity  Facilities  and  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1951,  where  appllcaUons  were  filed 
before  June  30.  1963.  and  denied  solely  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds:  authorlaes  $7,500,000 
for  each  of  the  additional  years. 


New  authorizations  under  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961  and  estimated  budget  impact  in  fiscal 
1962 

[MnUonsordolIan] 


Purpose 

Total  new 

aathoriza- 

tions 

Estimated 

budget 
Impart  In 
atml  1962 

Total 

$t.8M 

$343 

Total  loans 

2,760 

S2S 

FXMA  special  assistanre ' 
( Presidfat's  discretion) . . 

Housing  for  th<>  el<lerly 

Public  facility  loans 

Mass  transit  oans 

780 
75 

4S0 
U 

H) 

300 
1,200 

36 

225 
20 

at 

10 

I'hinning   advances    (sec. 
702) 

Farm  housing  loans 

f 'ollege  housinK 

10 

Loans  for  displaced  busi- 
ness  

K) 

Total  grants . 

2,iae 

IR 

Trban  renewal 

2,000 

Mass  transit  (trants* 

Trban  planning 

65 
SO 

1 
15 

» 

Open-space  grants 

Farm  liousiiig  re^earcb 

IVfense  hos  lit.il.s 

Housing      aemonstration 
program 

■The  bin  also  allows  FNMA  to  use  ap|)roximatelT 

$200,000,000  of  the  I*roeram  10  siieciiil  assistance  funil 
previously  authorited  by  the  Emergency  Housing  Ait 
ol  1958.  In  addition,  repayments  on  mortgages  in  the 
management  and  liquidation  fund  csublished  in  10M, 
amounting  to  an  estimated  $150,000,000  a  year,  could  be 
used  for  the  p<irchaae  o!  mortgages  under  the  special 
assistance  function. 

'  I'ermiu  use  of  up  to  $26,000,000  of  urban  renewal 
funds. 

Veterans'  home  loans 

H.R.  5723 — Public  Law  87-84,  approved 
July  6,  1961 : 

Extended  direct  and  guaranteed  home  loan 
programs  for  World  War  U  veterans  to  July 
26,  1967,  and  for  Korean  conflict  veterans  to 
February  1,  1975;  authorized  an  additional 
$1.2  billion  for  direct  loan  program  through 
fiscal  1967. 

INDIANS 

American  Indian  Day 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  84 — Passed  Senate 
August  14,  1961.  Pending  In  House  Judiciary 
Committee: 

To  call  public  attention  to  the  achieve- 
ments and  contributions  that  the  American 
Indian  has  made  to  this  Nation's  progress 
and  culture,  this  resolution  designates  the 
fourth  Friday  in  September  of  every  year  as 
American  Indian  Day. 

The  President  is  directed  to  Issue  annually 
a  proclamation  setting  aside  that  day  as  a 
public  occasion  and  inviting  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  it  with  sppro- 
prlate  ceremonies. 

Claims  Committion 

8.  761— Public  Law  87-48.  approved  June 
16,  1961: 

ThU  measure  extends  the  life  of  the  In- 
dian Clauns  Commission  to  April  10,  1967, 
an  additional  5  years,  or  at  such  earlier  time 
as  the  Commission  shall  have  made  Its  final 
report  to  the  Congress. 

The  Commission  was  established  In  1946  to 
provide  for  a  final  disposition  of  all  claims 
of  Indian  tribes  against  the  United  States 
that  existed  on  the  date  of  the  act,  August 
13.  1946. 

This  extension  is  required  in  order  that 
claims  which  the  Indians  have  filed  may  be 
properly  beard  and  decided;  otherwise,  the 
Indians  will  again  resort  to  petitioning  Con- 
gress for  special  Jurisdictional  acts  to  have 
their  claims  adjudicated. 

There  are  468  dockets  now  pending  and 
active,  some  of  which  have  been  partly  ad- 
judicated and  others  In  early  stages  of 
processing. 

This  act  also  provides  for  hearing  exam- 
iners to  assist  the  Commission  In  expediting 


its  work.  By  assigning  additional  attorneys 
in  the  Justice  Department  to  these  claims 
cases,  and  attempting  to  reach  settlements 
in  cases  which  liability  has  been  determined, 
a  great  many  dockets  can  be  disposed  of. 
Colville  Reservation  Confederated  Tribes 

H.R.  8236— Public  Law  87-298.  approved 
September  26,  1961  • 

Authorizes  remaining  funds,  aftor  settle- 
ments of  certain  Judgments  before  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  to  be  credited  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Colville  Reservation.  These  funds  may  be 
spent,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  for  purposes  authorized  by  the 
tribal  government  body. 

Employment 

S.  200— Public  Law  87-273,  approved  Sep- 
tember 22,  1961: 

This  measure  amends  a  1956  act  by  in- 
creasing to  $7,500,000  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion to  carry  out  a  vocational  training  pro- 
gram for  American  Indians  residing  on  or 
near  Indian  reservations. 

Although  the  Indian  vocational  training 
program  has  been  in  operation  less  than  5 
years,  it  has  become  a  most  effective  tool 
for  equipping  American  Indians  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  35  with  salable  work  skills. 
These  courses  extend  from  4  months  to  2 
years.  In  fiscal  1961  there  were  1.700  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  various  vocational  pro- 
grams throughout  the  United  SUtes.  As  of 
May  1.  I960.  743  Indians  had  completed 
training. 

Land — Leasi  ng 

S.  108— Passed  Senate  March  SO.  1961. 
Pending  in  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee: 

This  measure  amends  the  1956  Indian 
Leasing  Act  relating  to  leases  of  Individual 
and  tribal  lands  for  public,  religious,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  residential,  business, 
and  some  farming  purposes. 

Under  the  1955  act  the  Indian  owners  of 
restricted  Indian  lands  in  the  United  States 
were  permitted  to  lease  their  lands  for  a  pe- 
riod of  25  years  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  for  public,  religious,  educational, 
recreational,  residential,  or  business  pur- 
poses, including  the  development  or  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  resources  in  connection  with 
operations  under  such  leases.  In  addition, 
these  lands  could  be  leased  for  fanning 
purposes  which  require  making  substantial 
investments  in  Improving  land  for  produc- 
ing spedaUsed  crops.  The  act  also  author- 
ized leadng  restricted  lands  of  deceased 
Indians  for  the  benefit  of  their  heirs  or 
devisees. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  1966  measttre, 
there  arose  several  InsUnces  where  the  50- 
year  maxlmttm  leasing  period  was  Inade- 
quate for  the  proper  development  of  re- 
sources. To  meet  the  needs  of  the  Palm 
Springs  Indlsns  and  the  Navajo  Tribe,  Con- 
gress provided  for  90-year  leases  on  these 
two  reservations  during  the  86th  Congress. 

Several  other  tritws.  including  the  Seml- 
noles.  the  Torres -Martinez  groups  and  oth- 
ers, have  all  requested  leasing  authority 
beyond  the  present  60-year  ma«imiit»^ 

This  bill  is  designed  to  permit  a  lease  with 
a  term  that  is  long  enough  to  enable  a  lessee 
to  obUin  financing  for  the  type  develop- 
ment that  Is  contemplated.  It  is  drafted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  lease  periods 
up  to  90  years.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, however,  may  not  approve  any  leasing 
with  a  term  longer  than  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  maximum  economic  benefits  for  the 
Indian  owners.  The  bill  retains  the  10-year 
limiUtion  on  grazing  leases  and  the  S6-year 
maximum  on  farming  leases  that  require 
substantial  investments. 

This  measure  also  clarifies  any  ambiguity 
in  the  present  law  regarding  mineral  ic 
by  omitting  them  completely. 
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Menominees 

HH.  4130 — In  conference: 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  loans  over  a  4-year  period  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $1.5  million  to  Menominee 
Enterprises,  Inc.  This  corporaUon  succeeds 
the  tribal  entity  of  the  Menominee  Indians 
of  Menominee  County,  Wis.,  as  planned  by 
an  act  of  June  17.  1954.  which  terminated 
services  to  these  Indians  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  as  of  April  30.  1961.  The 
corporation  contains  the  trit>al  assets,  pri- 
marily timt>er  and  a  sawmill,  and  the  pro- 
posed program  provides  for  modernizing 
these  facilities.  In  th«  absence  of  assistance 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  1954 
termination  program  would  have  difficulty 
In  succeeding  without  loan  aid.  The  pro- 
gram lends  to  the  Menominee  corporation 
under  conditions  assuring  repayment  within 
20  years. 

Authorizes  additional  expenditures  for  the 
development  of  recreational  resotirces.  and 
sanltotlon  facilities,  a  program  Interrupted 
because  of  the  change  in  its  status  on  Ajm-II 
30.  1961. 

Northern    Cheyenne   Indians,    Montana 

8.  2334 — PahUc  Law  WI-TKI,  approved  Sep- 
tember 33. 1961: 

Provides  that  Indians  granted  allotments 
under  a  1936  act.  giving  mineral  rights  to 
the  northern  Cheyenne  Indians,  when  they 
take  iXMeesslon  of  their  subsurface  rights, 
must  take  them  subject  to  any  then  out- 
standing leases.  This  provision  is  intended 
to  encourage  the  development  of  minerals, 
discouraged  now  because  a  lessee  cannot 
obtain  a  lease  from  the  tribe  that  runs  be- 
yond 1976  when  the  land  is  to  be  transferred 
to  the  individual  allottee  or  his  heir. 

Omo/ie  Tribe 

8. 1 51 »— Public  Law  87-a$6,  approved  Sep- 
tember 14.  lOei: 

This  blU  disposes  at  a  $2,732,388  claim 
eollected  by  the  Omaha  Tribe  after  an  official 
roll  of  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal 
tribe  member  Is  oompAled.  $750  per  capita 
to  authorized  with  the  balance  of  the  claim 
being  used  for  purposes  designated  by  the 
tribal  eooneU. 

Public  facuity  loans 

0. 3454— Passed  Senate  Augtist  20.  1961. 
VatKUng  In  Bouse  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee: 

Provides  eligibility  to  Indian  tribes  for 
assistance  tmder  the  pubUc  facility  loan  pro- 
gram, title  n  of  the  Housing  Amendmenu 
of  1M8.  Under  present  Uw,  ellglbUlty  for 
loans  under  the  public  facility  loan  program 
to  limited  to  "munldpallttos  and  other  po- 
llttcal  subdivisions  and  Instrumentalities  of 
Stetes."  Tbto  provision  has  been  inter- 
preted as  not  Incltading  Indian  tribes  be- 
cause they  are  not  creatures  of  the  States 
but  quasi-independent  Oovemment  entitles 
reoognlssd.  supported,  and  dealt  with  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  exclusion  of  Indian  trlbee  from  the 
eommunltles  facilities  program  is  Inoonstot- 
ent  with  other  housing  programs.  Federal 
assistance  for  low-rent  public  housing  and 
housing  for  the  elderly  program  U  considered 
available  to  the  tribes.  In  addition,  they  are 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance  uiuler  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  Thus  omission 
from  the  public  faclllttoa  program  would  be 
rank  discrlmlnaUon.       |  j 

Pueblos  trust  lands 

8.  303— Public  Law  87-231.  approved  Sep- 
tember 14, 1961 : 

Declares  the  United  States  will  hold  In 
trust  69,706  acres  of  public  domain  lands 
which  win  Insure  continuity  of  use  of  this 
land  by  the  Indians  who  have  worked  it 
under  free  use  permit  for  the  last  30  years. 
Such  trust  Utle  will  help  foster  the  initia- 
tive for  better  soU  conservation  practices 
by  the  Indians. 


Retervation  roada 

S.  1719— Public  Law  87-282,  approved  Sep- 
tember 22,  1061: 

This  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  accept  the  cooperation  of  any 
Stete,  county,  or  local  subdivision  to  the 
construction  of  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges.  Cooperation  will,  as  a  general  nile. 
take  the  form  of  contributions  of  either 
materials  or  funds,  or  both. 

PrequenUy  an  Indian  reservation  road  Is 
constructed  through  an  area  where  a  part 
<rf  the  lands  are  owned  by  Indians  and  a 
part  by  non -Indians.  The  local  govern- 
ment recognizes  that  it  should  pay  the  part 
relaUng  to  the  non-Indian  lands.  Under 
existing  law.  the  local  government  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  must  each 
assume  responsibility  for  a  specific  part  of 
the  construction;  for  Instance,  one  may  agree 
to  do  the  surfacing  and  the  other  the  grad- 
ing. This  Is  an  Inefficient  procedure  and  It 
cannot  be  tued  at  all  when  the  construction 
work  is  to  be  done  under  a  contract  let  by 
competitive  bidding. 

Thus,  this  act  will  permit  the  Secretary 
to  accept  funds  from  the  local  government 
and  use  them  for  an  integrated  road  con- 
struction program  under  Bureau  control. 

Revolving  loan  fund 

S.  1640— Public  Law  87-250,  approved 
September  15.  1961: 

Provides  for  an  Increase  from  $10  million 
to  $20  million  for  the  Indian  revolving  fund 
so  that  adequate  funds  will  be  available 
from  which  worthwhile  projects  may  be 
financed. 

Seneca  leasing  lav> 

S.  844— Public  Law  87-230,  approved  Sep- 
tember 14.  1061: 

Changes  existing  law  which  states  that 
fxmds  acquired  by  leasing  Seneca  lands  must 
be  dUtrlbuted  with  $5,000  going  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Council  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
and  any  funds  above  thto  being  divided  on  a 
per  capita  basis. 

Thus,  this  bill  removes  the  $5,000  limita- 
tion and  provides  that  the  council  may  use 
all  or  any  part  of  the  lease  money. 

VtiUtie* 

S.  1601— PuWlc  Law  87-279,  approved  Sep- 
tember 22.  1961: 

Permits  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  after 
notifying  the  nnngressliiiial  Interior  Com- 
mittees, to  contract  for  the  sale,  operation, 
maintenance,  repair,  or  relocation  to  private 
organisations  of  any  Oovemment-owned 
tttUlty  systems  (eicept  part  of  an  Irrigation 
syst«m)  xmtd  by  Indian  reservaUons.  Pri- 
vate participation  wlU  tanprovs  ths  service 
given  by  these  utilities  as  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  hasn't  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  needed  improvemento  or  to  effect  im- 
proved service  in  many  areas. 

nrrxxKATioirAL 
Alien  Orphan  Adoption  Act 

S  2237— Public  Law  87-301.  approved  Sep- 
tember 26,  1961: 

Made  permanent  and  expanded  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Alien  Orphan  Adoption  Act 
which  permits  orphans  adopted  or  to  be 
adopted  by  \33.  citizens  to  enter  the  coxmtry 
on  nonquota  visas.  To  be  eligible,  the  alien 
must  be  under  14  and  must  have  been 
orphaned  or  abandoned  abroad.  Ttxe  act 
provides,  however,  that  no  more  than  two 
children  may  be  adopted  by  one  family  un- 
less it  would  mean  the  separation  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  prevents  proxy 
adoption  of  orphans. 

Permits  Immediate  admittance  of  some 
18,000  second-  and  third-preference  aliens  on 
a  nonquota  basis. 

Assistarice  to  refugees,  migraiUs.  and 
escapees 
H.R.  8291 — In  conference : 
This    bill   assists    In   the   resettlement   of 
refugees  and  escapees  by — 
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Authorising  the  President  to  parUclpate 
1»  three  programs:  ContribuUons  to  the  In- 
tergovernmental Committee  for  European 
Migration  (ICEM),  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees (UNHCR),  and  the  U.S.  escapee  pro- 
gram (USEP). 

Kstabllshlng  specific  authority  to  assist 
Cuban  refugees  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States. 

Providing  the  President  with  authority  to 
meet  unexpected  refugee,  escapee,  and  mi- 
gration problems  by  lising  up  to  $10  mil- 
lion In  any  fiscal  year  out  of  his  foreign 
aid  contingency  fund. 

Authorizing  the  President  to  delegate  his 
responBlbllltles  under  this  act  to  appropri- 
ate officers  of  the  VS.  Government,  to  allo- 
cate funds  to  these  officers  to  operate  the 
programs,  and  to  expend  fimds  for  neces- 
sary operating  and  administrative  purposes. 

ICEM,  established  on  the  Initiative  of  the 
United  States  In  1961.  now  has  30  govern- 
ments as  members.  Its  purpose  Is  to  move 
surplus  population  and  refugees  from  Eu- 
rope to  lAtln  America,  Australia,  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  and  other  countries.  The  or- 
ganization assists  these  migrants  In  relo- 
cating and  establishing  themselves  In  their 
new  siuToundlngs. 

USEP,  operated  by  the  United  States  since 
1952,  provides  reception,  supplemental  mate- 
rial aid,  and  resettlement  and  local  integra- 
tion assistance  to  recent  escapees  from  the 
Slno-Sovlet  bloc. 

UNHCR,  established  In  1951.  to  promote 
the  principle  of  asylum  for  refxigees  fleeing 
from  persecution  and  to  reduce  political  ten- 
sions resulting  when  large  numbers  of  people 
seek  asyliun  in  a  neighboring  country. 

Aid  to  Cuba  refugees  heretofore  has  been 
"^  the  responslbUlty  of  the  Department 
of  HEW.  Ttits  program  has  been  operated 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964  and 
financed  out  of  the  President's  contingency 
fund  under  that  act. 

Battle  Act  revi*ion* 
8.1215 — Passed   Senate  May    11,    1961: 
Thto  meastire  amends  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  the  so-called 
BatUe  Act.  to  strengthen  VS.  policy  abroad 
The  BatUe  Act  of  1961  plaoee  an  embargo 
on  shipments    of   war   materlato   from   the 
United  States  to  the  Communist  bloc  and 
penaUzes  other  nations  which  fall  to  do  like- 
wise by  prohibiting   miUtary,  economic,  or 
financial  assistance  from  the  United  States 
to  them. 

Thto  messure  deletes  obsolete  tefereness  to 
provtolons  which  have  been  since  repealed 
It  provides  that  the  Administrator  oi  the 
act  may  be  either  the  Secretary  of  8C«te  or 
such  other  oflker  as  the  Prwident  nay 
designate. 

Tbto  amendment  permiU  economic  and 
financial,  but  not  military,  assistance  to  any 
naUon  or  area,  other  than  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist-held  areas  of  the  Par  East, 
which  exporte  arms,  ammunition,  imple- 
ments of  war,  atomic  energy  materlato.  or 
items  used  in  the  production  of  theee  mate- 
rials to  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc,  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  that  such  assistance  to 
important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  amendment  also  permits  as- 
stotance  to  a  country  which  to  neither  effec- 
tively cooperating  with,  nca-  furnishing  suf- 
ficient information  to,  the  United  States.  If, 
however,  aid  has  been  terminated,  such  as- 
sistance can  be  resumed  only  upon  a  deter- 
mination that  the  Nation  has  taken  ade- 
quate measures  to  assure  full  ocHnpliance 
with  the  act.  Each  such  determination  must 
be  reported  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Appropriations,  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

Economic  asstotance  to  permitted  through 
the  use  of  any  amount  of  mutual  seciirity 
funds,  without  regard  to  ttie  present  $80 
minion  celling  on  assistance  to  any  nati<Hi 
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for  which  the  act  must  be  waived  and  also 
permits  assistance  through  the  use  of  fimds 
of  the  Ezpc«t-Import  Bank,  as  well  as  ocal 
currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  un- 
der Public  Law  480  sales  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Under  this  amendment  the  Administrator 
may.  notwithstanding  the  requirements  of 
this  act.  direct  continued  assistance  to  a 
country  which  knowingly  permits  shipments 
of  Items  other  than  arms,  ammunition,  im- 
plements of  war,  and  atomic  energy  materials 
to  any  nation  or  area  receiving  economic  or 
linanclal  assistance  if  such  would  be  clearly 
In  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Caribbean  organization 

House  Joint  Resolution  384 — Public  Law 
87-73.  approved  June  30.  1961 : 

This  resolution  authorizes  the  President 
to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  the 
agreement  establishing  the  Caribbean  Organ- 
Ijsation  and  the  participation  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  In  the  Organization. 

The  resolution  makes  available  to  the  Or- 
ganization the  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
immunities  conferred  by  the  International 
Organizations  Immunities  Act  and  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  a 
U.S.  observer  to  the  Organization. 

The  statute  of  the  Caribbean  Organization 
Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  agreement  among 
the  four  powers.  Except  for  the  French  ter- 
ritories, which  will  continue  to  be  repre- 
sented by  Prance,  the  members  of  the  Carib- 
bean Organization  will  be  the  territories, 
commonwealths,  or  other  possessions  of  those 
powers  in  the  Caribbean  area.  Other  ter- 
ritories eligible  to  participate  are  the  Nether- 
lands Antilles.  Surinam,  British  Guiana,  the 
West  Indies,  the  Bahamas.  British  Honduras, 
and  the  British  Virgin  Islands.  French 
Ouiana,  Guadeloupe,  and  Martinique  will 
participate  and  will  be  represented  by  Prance. 
Each  member  of  the  Organization  will  have 
one  delegate  with  one  vote,  except  that 
France  will  have  one  delegation  with  three 
votes,  reflecting  French  membership  on 
behalf  of  three  departments. 

The  Organization  is  to  concern  itself  with 
social,  cultiiral.  and  economic  matters  of 
conunon  Interest  to  the  Caribbean  area,  par- 
ticularly agriculttire.  communications,  edu- 
cation, fisheries,  health,  housing,  industry, 
labor,  music  and  the  arts,  social  welfare, 
and  trade.  It  may  make  studies  and  recom- 
mendations, assist  in  the  coordination  of 
local  projects  of  regional  slgnlflcance.  ar- 
range for  or  provide  technical  guidance  not 
otherwise  available,  and.  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  make  contracts  or  agreements  for 
technical  assistance  with  other  International 
or  national  organizations. 

Headquarters  will  probably  be  located  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Cooperation  agreement  toith  France 
House   Joint  Resolution  569 — Public   Law 
87-363,  approved  October  4.   1961: 

Ratification  of  this  agreement  permits  the 
United  States  and  France  to  exchange  classi- 
fied information  to  permit  French  military 
forces  to  be  trained  in  the  employment  of 
and  defense  against  atomic  weapons. 

In  addition  the  agreement  provides  for 
the  transfer  of  nonnuclear  parts  of  atomic 
weapon  systems  (but  not  parts  of  atomic 
weapons)  to  improve  the  state  of  training 
and  operational  readiness  of  French  mili- 
tary forces  assigned  to  NATO. 

Educational  and  cultural  exchange 

HJl.  8666 — Public  Law  87-256,  approved 
September  21.  1961: 

This  measure  is  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  international 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  programs 
administered  and  sponsored  by  the  UJ5. 
Government  by  consolidating  into  one  act 
the  following  programs:  The  Fulbrlght  Act 
of  the  79th  Congress.  Public  Law  584;  the 
Smlth-Mundt  Act  of  the  80th  Congress,  Pub- 


lic Law  402:  the  Finnish  Debt  PaymenU  Act 
of  the  8l8t  Congress,  Public  Law  266;  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  as  amended;  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954  of  the  83d  rnngrwi. 
Public  Law  480;  and  the  International  Cul- 
tural Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation 
Act  of  1956  of  the  84th  Congress,  Public  Law 
860. 

The  overall  aim  in  effecting  the  consolida- 
tion is  to  promote  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural affairs  to  a  more  Important  position 
In  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 

Principal  provisions  of  the  consolidation: 

Continues  the  President's  authority  to 
appoint  a  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  to 
select  students  and  educational  Institutions 
'or  the  program,  and  Increases  the  member- 
ship from  10  to  12. 

Permits  U.S.  participation  in  exchange 
programs  spoiuored  through  the  U.N.  or 
other  international  organizations. 

Authorized  use  of  exchange  program  funds 
for  living  expenses  as  well  as  transporutlon 
expenses  of  foreign  studenU  coming  to  the 
United  States. 

Authorized  use  of  U.S. -owned  foreign  cur- 
rencies for  the  exchange  of  U.S.  and  foreign 
students  and  teachers  under  a  program  ad- 
ministered by  State  Department. 

Authorized  use  of  funds  to  assist  U.S.  edu- 
cational Institutions  In  foreign  countries. 

Authorized  the  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  progranu  for  leaders  and  speciallsU 
as  well  as  teachers. 

Authorized  the  State  Department  to  ad- 
minister the  programs  involving  exchange  of 
persons  and  cultural  pr^senutloiu.  Author- 
ized USIA  to  administer  exchange  of  books 
and  educational  materials,  and  Commerce 
Department  to  administer  the  trade  fair  pro- 
visions. 

Authorized  US.  representation  at  cultural 
events  in  the  United  StatM  M  well  as  abroad. 

Broadened  the  definition  of  cultural  events 
to  Include  meetings  and  assemblies — as  well 
as  artistic,  dramatic,  musical,  and  sports. 

Revised  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  and  established  a  new  nonimmigrant 
alien  class  for  which  visas  as  exchange  visi- 
tors would  be  issued  to  teachers,  trainees, 
leaders,  and  specialists. 

Authorized  program  participants  and  de- 
pendents to  accept  employment. 

Permitted  one  security  Investigation  to  be 
sufficient  to  cover  any  Government  person- 
nel who  might  change  their  functions  within 
a  department. 

Permitted  fellowships  from  foreign  gov- 
eriunents  and  international  organizations  to 
be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  U.S.  grants. 

Applied  the  same  tax  rules  and  rates  to  in- 
come of  exchange  visitors  as  are  applied  to 
U.S.  citizens. 

Directs  the  President  to  submit  annual 
reports  to  the  Congress,  detailing  activities 
and  expenditures  made  under  this  act. 

Emergency    Repatriation    AssUtance   Act    of 
1961 

HH.  6027— Public  Law  87-64.  approved 
June  30.  1961 : 

The  Emergency  Repatriation  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  HEW, 
after  consulting  with  the  SecreUrles  of  SUte 
and  Defense,  to  develop  plans  and  make  ar- 
rangements for  providing  temporary  assist- 
ance to  U.S.  citizens  and  dependents  of  V&. 
citizens.  Identified  by  the  Department  of 
State  as  having  returned  or  brought  here 
because  of  destitution  or  Illness,  or  because 
of  war,  threat  of  war.  Invasion,  or  similar 
crisis. 

This  1-year  assistance,  however,  will  be 
provided  only  if  the  citizen  or  dependent  in- 
volved was  without  available  resources.  The 
aid  can  consist  of  money  payments,  medical 
care,  temporary  billeting,  transportation,  or 
other  goods  or  services  needed  for  the  health 
or  welfare  of  the  individual.  It  can  also  In- 
clude g\ildance,  counseling,  and  other  wel- 
fare services. 


(Passed  as  an  amendment  to  social  secu- 
rity amendments.) 

Exemptions — Foreign   hank  i»aue$ 

H.R.  S180 — Public  Law  87-29.  approved 
May  4.  1961 : 

Under  existing  law  there  Is  an  income  tax 
on  foreign  corporations  which  hold  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment securities  If  they  receive  Interest  on 
them.  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  government 
that  holds  U.S.  bonds,  there  Is  no  Income 
tax;  In  other  words  there  Is  an  exemption 
In  such  cases. 

Some  foreign  governments  do  not  have 
central  banks.  Instead  they  operate  through 
corporations.  In  this  type  case  the  Ux  Is 
payable  on  these  securities.  This  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  equate  this  situation  by  making 
all  obligations  of  that  nature  exempt  whether 
they  are  owned  by  a  country  through  Its 
wholly  owned  central  banks  or  whether  It 
Is  owned  by  a  foreign  government  banking 
business. 

In  addition.  It  extends  to  May  IS,  1961.  the 
period  In  which  the  spouse  of  a  shareholder 
in  a  small  business  corporation  may  consent 
to  an  election  not  to  be  taxed  as  a  corpora- 
tion. Under  existing  law  certain  small  busi- 
ness corporations  can  elect  not  to  be  tAxed 
as  a  corporation:  however,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment regulations  provide  that  In  com- 
munity property  States,  both  husband  and 
wife  must  make  the  election.  Thus,  In  many 
instances  the  husband  made  the  election  but 
the  wife  did  not.  This  measure  merely 
grants  the  spouse  until  May  15.  to  sign  the 
election  where,  In  the  first  Instance,  a  timely 
election  was  made  by  the  husband. 

Export  declarations 

8.  1289 — Public  Law  87-191.  approved  Au- 
gust 31.   1961: 

To  facilitate  the  movement  of  exporU.  this 
measure  eliminates  a  nonessential  step  In 
processing  export  declarations  by  repealing 
the  requirement  of  an  oath  on  shippers'  man- 
Ifesu  of  cargo  and  replaces  it  with  a  cer- 
tification requirement. 

Experience  has  shown  the  oath  require- 
ment to  be  costly,  burdensome  and  super- 
fluous since,  under  section  1001.  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  any  false  or 
fraudulent  statements  or  representations 
concerning  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Is  subject  to  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000. 
or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  6  years, 
or  both. 

Export-Import  Bank — Credit  insurance 

3.  2326— Public  Law  87-311,  approved  Sep- 
tember 26.  1961: 

Amends  the  provisions  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  which  relate  to  export  credit 
guarantees,  by  making  It  clear  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  U  authorized  to  Insure, 
colnsure.  and  reinsure  U.S.  exporters  and 
foreign  exporters  doing  business  In  the 
United  States  In  an  aggregate  amount  of  $1 
billion  outstanding  at  any  one  time  against 
political  and  credit  risks  of  loss  arising  In 
connection  with  U.S.  export  transactions, 
and  by  authorizing  the  Bank  to  eatabllsh 
fractional  reserves  in  connection  with  ex- 
port guarantees  amounting  to  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  related  contractual  liability 
In  the  Bank. 

This  will  make  It  possible  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  provide  greater  assistance  to 
the  United  States  through  an  expanded  pro- 
gram for  Insuring  or  guaranteeing  exports, 
which  will  help  to  solve  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem  of  the  United  SUtes  by 
Increasing  exports. 

Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
H.R.    470— Public    Law    87-366,    approved 
October  4,  1961: 

Broadens  the  definition  of  "foreign  prin- 
cipal" to  require  registration  under  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act  by  individuals 
employed  in  a  domestic  partnership  or  organ- 
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Izatlon  which  Is  substantially  directed  by  a 
foreign  government  or  political  party. 

Clarifies  the  so-called  commercial  exemp- 
tions of  the  Foreign  AgenU  Registration  Act 
by  providing  that  a  foreign  principal,  in  order 
for  its  agents  to  be  eligible  for  exemption 
from  registering  under  the  act,  must  be  en- 
gaged in  activities  which  are  either  private 
and  nonpolltlcal  and  financial,  or  private 
and  nonpolltlcal  and  mercantile. 

Foreign  Assistance  Authorization  Act  of  1»€1 

S  1983— Public  Law  87-195.  approved  Sep- 
tember 4.  1961 : 

ThU  measure  authorlizes  $4,253,500,000  for 
foreign  economic  and  military  assistance  in 
1962.  and  $1.5  bllUon  In  Aach  of  the  following 
years.  1963-66,  for  th«  Development  Loan 
Fund.     The  major  provisions  are: 

SUtement  of  policy;  Stated  Its  ptirpoce  Is 
to  strengthen  friendly  foreign  countries  by 
encouraging  the  development  of  their  free 
economic  Institutions,  productive  capabil- 
ities, and  by  eliminating  barriers  to  the  fiow 
of  private  Investment  capital.  In  addition, 
declared  that  it  la  the  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  support  the  principles  of  increased 
economic  eooperatlon  and  trade  among  coun- 
tries, freedom  of  the  press.  Information,  re- 
ligion, freedom  of  navigation  in  International 
vatcnrays,  and  recognition  of  the  ri^ht  of 
all  private  persons  to  travel  and  pursue  their 
lawful  activities  without  dlacrimlnatlon  as 
to  race  or  religion. 

Development  Loan  Fund:  Autbociaed  a 
5-year  program  of  long-term  loaiu  to 
friendly  countries  and  mr«as  with  emphasis 
upon  asalsilng  long-range  plans  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  develop  economic  re- 
sources and   Increase   productive   capacities. 

The  loans  are  to  be  repayable  In  U.S.  dol- 
lars and  made  only  upon  a  finding  of  reason- 
able prospects  for  repayment. 

Provided  that  loans  may  not  be  reloaned 
within  the  recipient  country  at  rates  of  In- 
terest excessive  or  unreasonable  for  the  bor- 
rower and  In  no  event  higher  than  the  appli- 
cable legal  rate  of  Interest  of  the  country 
In  which  the  loan  Is  made. 

Authorized  $1 J  bllllo«  for  fiscal  year  1962 
and  $1.5  billion  for  each  of  the  following 
years,  196S-66.  but  required  annual  appro- 
prlatloTU. 

Atithorlaed  the  President,  when  he  deter- 
mines It  Is  important  to  the  advancement 
of  our  Interest  and  the  development  pro- 
gram, to  enter  Into  agreements  committing 
loan  funds  In  advance  of  but  subject  to  the 
appro|irlatk>a  of  such  funds.  Requires  the 
President  to  notify  the  Foreign  Relations 
and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  the  provisions  of  such 
agreements.  Including  the  amounts  of  funds 
Involved. 

Authorized  the  President  to  establish  an 
interagency  Development  Loan  Conunittee, 
consisting  of  officers  from  Government 
agencies  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  to 
establish  standards  and  criteria  for  lending. 

Authorized  the  Prealdent  to  lend  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  Development  Loan  Funds  to 
the   International   Development  Association. 

Development  grants:  Authorized  $380  mil- 
lion In  development  grants  pltis  unobligated 
balances  (estimated  at  $15  million).  Devel- 
opment grants  will  be  used  to  raise  educa- 
tional, technical,  managerial,  and  profes- 
sional levels  of  certain  societies.  Authorized 
assistance  to  schools,  libraries,  and  hospitals 
ouUlde  the  United  States  that  have  been 
founded  or  sponsored  by  American  citizens. 
Authorized  up  to  $2  mllUon  to  promote  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the 
United  States. 

Developmaent  grant  activities  will  be  fi- 
nanced Jointly  by  the  United  States  and  the 
l»Qst  government  with  the  latter  paying  a 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  iMX>grams. 

Authorized  assistance  through  loans  of 
foreign  currencies  to  small  farmers,  up  to 
•"  aRgregate  of  $10  milUcm  at  any  one  time. 


Prohibits  grants  which  would  have  a  sub- 
stantially adverse  effect  upon  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy or  a  segment  thereof. 

Investment  guarantees:  Continues  and 
broadens  the  President's  authority  to  make 
guarantees  of  certain  investments  up  to  a 
face  amount  of  $1  billion,  and  expands  the 
role  of  private  enterprise  in  furthering  the 
economic  growth  of  less  developed  countries 
and  areas.  Authorized  the  President  to 
guarantee  up  to  75  percent  of  an  investment 
up  to  $10  million,  against  risks  as  deter- 
mined by  him;  however,  these  Investments 
must  be  for  projects  emphasizing  economic 
development,  social  progress,  and  promote 
small  independent  business  enterprises.  Au- 
thorized guarantees  up  to  75  percent  of  an 
In -estment  In  pilot  aouslng  projects  In 
Latin  America  up  to  a  total  of  $10  million. 
These  guarantees  would  cover  Investments 
made  by  U.S.  citizens  or  btislness  entitles 
which  are  both  U.S.  chartered  and  substan- 
tially VS.  owned  In  pilot  or  demonstration 
private  housing  projecu  in  Latin  America. 
Requires  a  fee  for  each  guarantee  In  an 
amount  to  be  determined  by  the  President. 
Surveys  of  Investment  opportunities:  Au- 
thorized $5  million  to  finance  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  Investment  surveys  and 
studies  In  less  developed  areas  approved  by 
the  President.  Excludes  surveys  regarding 
sources  of  oil.  gas,  and  ores,  along  with 
studies  aimed  at  determining  the  feasibility 
of  mining  and  other  extraction  operations. 
To  be  eligible  to  receive  such  ftmds,  the 
term  "person""  as  applied  to  this  section 
means  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  associa- 
tion substantially  beneficially  owned  by  VS. 
dtisens. 

Development  research:  Establishes  a  new 
program  designed  to  contrtbute  the  results 
of  systematic  investigation  to  the  Improve- 
ment and  the  direction  of  eeonotnlc  aid 
programs. 

International  organizations  and  program: 
Authorizes  $158.5  million  for  the  support  of 
International  organizations  and  programs; 
funds  to  remain  available  imtil  expended. 
Limited  contributions  to  the  U.N.  expanded 
pmt^ram  of  technical  assistance  and  the  U.W. 
Special  Fund  (after  calendar  year  1961)  to 
40  percent  of  the  total  amount  contributed. 
Including  assessed  and  audited  local  costs, 
for  each  year.  Directed  the  President,  In  his 
determination  as  to  whether  aid  should  be 
continued  to  the  Palestine  refugees  In  tt»e 
Near  East,  to  consider  whether  Israel  and 
the  Arab  host  governments  are  taking  steps 
toward  the  resettlement  and  repatriatton  of 
these  refugees  and  the  extent  and  success  of 
efforts  by  the  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
and  the  Arab  host  governments  to  rectify 
the  Palestine  refugee  relief  rolls.  Refifflrmed 
U.S.  policy  to  participate  In  the  Indus  bctsln 
development. 

Supporting  assistance:  Authorizes  $465 
million  for  supporting  assistance  to  be  used 
beginning  In  fiscal  year  1962.  plus  unobli- 
gated balances  currently  estimated  at  $50 
million,  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. Supporting  assistance  Joins  to- 
gether in  a  single  category  those  programs 
which  have  l>een  labeled  "defense  support"' 
and  "special  assistance"'  programs. 

Contingency  fund:  Authorized  up  to  $800 
million  for  a  contingency  fund  to  be  vised  by 
the  President  for  economic  purposes  that  he 
determines  to  be  Important  to  the  national 
Interest. 

Agrarian  economies:  Directed  the  Presi- 
dent to  place  emphasis  upon  programs 
reaching  the  pec^Ie  who  are  engaged  In 
agriculture. 

Military  assistance:  Authorized  a  fl-jrear 
program  at  the  level  of  $1.7  billion  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years.  Military  assistance  may 
be  furnished  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  may  determine,  and  to  any 
country,  subject  to  conditions  of  eligibility, 
or  International  organizations,  the  support 


of  which  the  President  finds  to  be  In  the 
national  Interest.  Limited  defense  articles 
for  any  one  country  in  any  one  year  to  $3 
million  unless  the  President  determines, 
among  other  requirements,  that  the  In- 
creased ability  of  such  country  to  defend 
Itself  is  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
use  up  to  $300  million  in  Defense  Depart- 
ment supplies  for  military  aid  If  he  deter- 
mines It  to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Limited  to  $57.5  million  the 
amount  of  military  equipment  aid  for  Latin 
American  nations. 

General    provisions 

Aid  barred:  Bars  aid  under  this  act  to 
the  present  Goverrmient  of  Cuba;  to  the 
government  of  any  country  unless  the  Pres- 
ident determines  that  the  country  Is  not 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Internation- 
al Communist  movement;  to  any  country 
Indebted  to  a  U.S.  citizen  who  has  exhausted 
available  legal  remedies. 

Small  business:  Establish  an  Offioe  of 
Small  Business  to  assist  American  small 
business  in  foreign  aid  program.  Estab- 
lished a  $5  million  revolving  fund  to  acquire 
usatile  U.S.  machinery  to  sell  to  small  for- 
eign businesses  and  set  a  ceiling  of  $45  mil- 
lion on  the  original  sale  value  of  surplus 
property  transferred  to  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

Recipient  countries:  Encouraged  develop- 
ment and  use  in  recipient  countries  of  co- 
operatives, credit  unions,  and  savings  and 
loan  associations. 

President  Kennedy's  statement  of  August 
29.  1961 

"The  compromise  which  the  Senate-House 
conferees  have  worked  out  Is  wholly  satls- 
factory.  It  gives  the  U.8.  Government  au- 
thority to  make  oommitments  for  long-term 
development  programs  with  reasonable  as- 
surance that  these  commitments  will  be 
met.  In  providing  5  years  of  substantial 
authorization,  the  conferees  Iiave  recognized 
the  magnitude  of  the  need  In  the  develop- 
ing countries.  In  insiiring  specific  author- 
ity to  enter  into  commitments  with  these 
countries,  the  conferees  have  recognized  the 
necessity  for  this  Government  to  give  assur- 
ance that  assistance  will  be  forthcoming 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  agreenaent 
reached  by  the  conferees  today  is  an  Impor- 
tant decision  both  for  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world." 

Foreign  Commerce  Act  of  1961 
S.    1729 — Passed   Senate   August   25.    1961. 
Pending    In    House    Banking    and    Currency 
Conunittee: 

Provided  new  and  expended  existing  serv- 
ices which  the  Federal  Government  provides 
to  American  businessmen  who  are  interested 
in  exporting  their  goods. 

"The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be  au- 
thorized to  (1)  provide  tor  the  establishment 
of  trade  fairs  abrocwl  to  aid  in  exhibiting 
U.S.  goods.  (2)  enootirage  the  establishment 
of  permanent  centers  which  exhibit  U.S. 
goods.  (3)  send  trade  specialists  overseas  to 
attempt  to  open  new  markets  to  U.S.  goods, 
(4)  provide  information  concerning  existing 
trade  opportunities,  and  (6)  institute  pro- 
grams of  trade  fair  promotion.  Also,  estab- 
lishes under  the  Department  of  Commerce 
a  professional  career  service.  Members  of 
the  Foreign  Oomnoerce  Corps  would  be  sent, 
after  a  training  program  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Canunerce,  to  our  em- 
bassies or  other  oversea  posts.  They  would 
wtn^  on  commercial  andA>r  economic  mat- 
ters. "The  corps  would  function  on  much 
the  same  system  as  ova  Foreign  Service 
Corps.  Also,  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945  is  amended  to  Institute  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  credit  guarantees  and 
Insurance  against  political  and  commercial 
risks  arising  dtrectly  from  export  transac- 
tions.   The  Bank  wlU  utilise  tbe  services  of 
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private  enterprise,  particularly  Insurance 
oompcmies  and  financial  InstltuUons.  All 
experts  which  are  guaranteed  or  Insured 
must  be  at  a  uniform  rate;  the  Bank  has 
the  authority  to  det^-mlne  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  guarantee  program. 

Foreign  Service  widows 

a.  1067— Passed  Senate  March  30,  1961. 
Pending  in  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee : 

In  1966  Congress  enacted  a  measure  au- 
thorizing a  $1,200  a  year  annuity  to  widows 
of  Foreign  Service  officers  who  were  not  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  under  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice retirement  system  provided  the  widow 
was  in  "actual  need." 

In  1960  this  act  was  amended  and  the 
amount  increased  to  $2,400  a  year  and  ex- 
panded to  Include  widows  whose  husbands 
"died"  before  Augvist  29.  1954,  and  repealed 
the  "actual  need"  test. 

This  measure  amends  the  foregoing  to  In- 
clude widows  whose  husbands  "retired"  prior 
to  August  29.  1954. 

In  each  instance  the  date,  August  29,  1954. 
was  selected  because  It  was  the  effective  date 
of  the  Oovernment  Employees  Life  Insurance 
Act  and  any  Foreign  Service  officer  who  re- 
tired after  that  date  would  have  some  Gk)v- 
ernment  life  insurance  which  woiUd  benefit 
his  widow  in  the  event  of  his  death. 

Inter-American  Children's  Institute 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  66 — Public  Law 
87-365,  approved  October  4,  1961 : 

This  act  enables  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue participation  In  the  activities  of  the 
Inter-American  Children's  Institute  until 
the  end  of  1963.  by  substituting  1968  and 
1964  for  1961  and  1962  in  the  present  law. 
This  limit  was  placed  in  the  law  in  1960  when 
Congress  raised  the  ceiling  on  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  $50,000  a  year  (from  $25,000)  to 
permit  Congress  to  have  a  look  at  and  form 
a  Judgment  as  to  the  Institute's  Increased 
activities  as  a  result  of  additional  funds. 

The  primary  pvirpose  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Children's  Institute  is  to  serve  as  a  cen- 
ter for  technical  consultation,  advisory  serv- 
ices, to  foster  a  helpful  publication  program, 
and  to  disseminate  Information  on  all  mat- 
ters pertinent  to  the  welfare  of  American 
children. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Institute  are 
recognized  throughout  the  world,  and  Con- 
gress unanimously  adopted  this  resolution 
authorizing  our  continued  participation  and 
cooperation  in  the  Institute's  efforts. 

International  Exposition  for  Southern 
California 

S.J.  Res.  132 — Passed  Senate  September  11. 
1961.  Pending  in  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee : 

Directs  the  President  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  on  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  to  take  part  In  the  international 
exposition  to  be  held  at  Long  Beach,  Calif  , 
in  1966. 

International    Finance    Corporation 
Amendment 

HH.  6766 — PubUc  Law  87-186,  approved 
Augiist  30,  1961: 

Amends  the  charter  of  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  by  allowing  It  to 
purchase  capital  stock  to  aid  the  IFC  In 
encouraging  private  investment  in  underde- 
veloped countries  by  creating  a  wider  fiexl- 
billty  of  financing  to  meet  the  varying  needs 
of  private  enterprise.  The  IPC  will  not 
be  allowed  to  vote  the  capital  stock  in  con- 
nection with  any  managerial  function  un- 
less a  situation  arose  which  placed  the  In- 
vestment In  Jeopardy. 
International  food  and  raw  materials  reserve 

Senate  Resolution  128 — Senate  adopted 
June  1,  1961: 

The  Senate  unanimously  adopted  this  res- 
olution expressing,  as  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  the  President  should  explore  with 
other  nations  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 


national food  and  raw  materials  reserve  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and 
related  international  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  and  storing  In  appro- 
priate countries  raw  or  processed  farm  pro- 
ductions and  other  raw  materials,  exclusive 
of  minerals. 

These  materials  could  then  be  used  to  (1) 
prevent  extreme  price  fluctuations  in  the  In- 
ternational market  in  these  commodities;  (2) 
prevent  famine  and  starvation;  (3)  help  ab- 
sorb temporary  market  surpluses  of  farm 
products  and  other  raw  materials  (but  not 
minerals);  and  (4)  promote  economic  and 
development  programs  formulated  in  coop- 
eration with  other  appropriate  International 
agencies. 

UJ8.  participation  would  be  contingent 
upon  8tatut3ry  authorization  or  treaty  ap- 
proval. 

Latin  American  aid 

HJl.  6618 — Public  Law  87-41.  approved 
May  27,  1961: 

ThU  measure  appropriates  $500  million  for 
the  Inter-American  social  and  economic  co- 
operation program  and  $100  million  for 
Chilean  reconstruction. 

The  authorizing  legislation  was  passed  in 
1960  to  enable  the  U.S.  representatives  in 
Bogota,  Colombia,  to  give  substance  to  a 
new  program  of  development  for  Latin 
Amnlca.  The  objective  of  this  development 
program  is  to  Implement  the  Act  of  Bogota, 
signed  by  19  American  nations  In  Septem- 
ber 1960. 

In  helping  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  Bogota, 
the  funds  involved  in  this  appropriation  will 
be  aimed  directly  at  the  Latin  American 
people  through  advances  in  fields  which  di- 
rectly affect  their  lives.  The  President,  In 
requesUng  this  appropriation,  stated: 

"It  will  be  devoted  to  social  progress.  So- 
cial progress  is  not  a  cubstitute  for  economic 
development.  It  Is  an  effort  to  create  a  social 
framework  within  which  all  the  people  of 
a  nation  can  share  In  the  benefits  of  pros- 
perity and  participate  In  the  process  of 
growth.  Economic  growth  without  social 
progress  lets  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple remain  in  poverty  while  a  privileged  few 
reap  the  benefits  of  rising  abundance  •  •  •. 
Thus,  the  purpose  of  our  special  effort  for 
social  progress  Is  to  overcome  the  barriers 
of  geographical  and  social  isolation,  illiter- 
acy and  lack  of  educational  opportunltlee. 
archaic  tax  and  land  tenure  structures  and 
other  Institutional  obstacles  to  broad  par- 
ticipation In  economic  growth." 

The  fields  included  in  this  social  progress 
are — 

(a)  Land  settlement  and  Improved  land 
use; 

(b)  Housing  for  low-income  groups 
through  assistance  to  self-help  housing  and 
to  institutions  providing  long-term  housing 
finance; 

(c)  Community  water  supply  and  sanita- 
tion faculties; 

(d)  Supplementary  financing  of  facilities 
for  advanced  education  and  training  related 
to  economic  and  social  development  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  from  time  to  time  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  The  IDB  will  also  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  related  to  the  above 
fields.  Technical  assistance  may  be  on  a 
grant,  loan,  or  reimbursable  basis. 

The  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration will  also  participate  In  the  program 
and  Its  primary  responsibility  will  be  for 
education  and  training  programs;  public 
health;  projects  for  social  Improvement  for 
the  federation  of  the  West  Indies  and  other 
territories  within  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
and  applied  research  and  surveys  in  fields 
related  to  social  progress.  Most  ICA  assist- 
ance will  be  on  a  gfrant  basis. 

Six  million  dollars  is  to  be  used  to  help 
the  Organization  of  American  SUtes  in  con- 
nection with  the  social  development  pro- 
gram. 


The  $100  million  will  be  loaned  to  the  Oov- 
ernment of  Chile  to  assist  In  financing  spe- 
cific reconstruction  projects  and  activities 
made  necessary  by  the  series  of  severe  earth- 
quakes In  southern  Chile.  Toui  damage  as 
a  result  of  the  quakes  was  $372  million. 

As  finally  enacted,  the  measure  prohibits 
loans  or  reloans  at  interest  rates  considered 
to  be  excessive  by  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  or  higher  than  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  of  the  country  in  which  the 
loan  is  made. 

Lincoln  monument  to  Mexico 
S.  853— Passed  Senate  September  7.  1961. 
Pending  In  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee: 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to  pro- 
cure a  statue  of  Lincoln  (at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $150,000)  to  present  to  Mexico  In 
commemoration  of  Its  100th  anniversary  of 
Independence. 

Loan  of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  countries 

HJl.  7726— Public  Law  87-387,  approved 
October  4,  1961: 

Authorizes  the  President  to  loan  ships  to 
the  following  friendly  nations: 

North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Organization  and 
European  area  not  to  exceed  six  ships  (Den- 
mark and  Oreece) . 

Southern  Asia  not  to  exceed  two  ships 
( Pakistan ) . 

Far  Eastern  area  not  to  exceed  six  ships 
(Republic  of  China  and  Republic  of  Korea). 

Two  ships  to  be  loaned  to  friendly  foreign 
nations  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

Extends  for  6  years  existing  loaru  of  two 
destroyer  escorts  to  Portugal  and  two  de- 
stroyers to  Spain. 

SATO — V.S.  Citizens  Commission 

House  Joint  ReeoluUon  463 — Public  Law 
87-116,  approved  July  31,  1961: 

Extended  through  June  30,  1962,  the  life 
of  the  US.  (^tlzens  Commission  on  NATO, 
a  Commission  established  to  explore  means 
of  cooperation  and  unity  of  purpose  among 
the  NATO  countries. 

Though  the  Commission  was  established 
on  September  7,  1960,  by  Public  Law  86-719, 
the  actual  membership  was  not  appointed 
xmtil  March  21.  1961.  Due  to  this  delay  plus 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  other  NATO  coun- 
tries have  experienced  similar  delays,  it  was 
considered  essential  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission.  Ultimately  these  groups  will 
bold  an  International  convention  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  original  reeoluUoa. 
OECD — Permanent  representation 

3.  2423 — Passed  Senate  September  7,  1961. 
Reconsideration  motion  pending: 

This  bill  permits  the  President  to  appoint, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  a 
permanent  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development,  and  provides  for 
the  cost  of  XJB.  participation  In  OCCD  In- 
cluding salaries  of  the  American  repreaenta- 
tlve  and  his  staff. 

The  XJS.  share  of  the  OECD  budget  Is  25 
percent,  and  It  Is  estimated  that  the  total 
budget  will  run  to  about  $6  million  annually. 
Paris  convention  on  patents  and  trademarks 

H.R.  5754 — Public  Law  87-333.  approved 
October  3.  1961 : 

Implements  the  Paris  convention  In  rela- 
tion to  the  right  of  priority  for  patents  and 
trademarks,  by  amending  sections  1119  and 
1126.  title  15  of  the  United  Stotee  Code. 
which  provides  that  If  an  application  for  a 
trademark  U  filed  In  the  United  SUtes  with- 
in 6  months  of  the  date  the  application  for 
the  same  trademark  was  filed  in  a  foreign 
country,  the  same  date  of  registration  shall 
apply  to  the  U.S.  application.  In  the  case 
of  patent  inventions,  the  same  right  of  pri- 
ority applies  but^e  period  U  1  year. 

This  bin  provides  that  If  a  subsequent 
application  were  filed  In  the  foreign  coun- 
try after  the  first  foreign  application  bad 
been   withdrawn,   abandoned,    or  otherwise 
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disposed  of  without  leaving  any  rights  out- 
standing, the  first  date  would  hold — If  the 
other  requirements  had  been  met. 

Peace  Corps 

H.R.  7500— Public    Law    87-293,    approved 
September  22,  1961: 

This  measure  carries  out  the  President's 
recommendation  to  establish  a  Peace  Corps 
of  American  volunteers  to  carry  America's 
skills  and  talenU  and  idealism  abroad  to 
help  other  peoples  help  themselves.  The 
Peace  Corps  Is  designed  to  provide  the  frame- 
work through  which  America's  idealism,  her 
humanltarlanism.  and  her  generosity  can  find 
a  personal  expression  in  the  task  of  helping 
to  build  with  our  own  hands  a  better  world 
for  our  mankind.  The  major  provisions  are: 
Purpose:  To  promote  world  peace  and 
friendship  through  a  Peace  Corps,  and  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  of  other 
peoples  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  American 
people  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  served. 

Staff  and  agency:  Established  as  a  semi- 
autonomous  agency  within  the  Department 
of  State,  headed  by  a  Director  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
at  $20,000  a  year,  and  a  Deputy  Director  at 
$19,500  a  year.  The  Director  of  the  agency 
will  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
and  the  integration  of  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
grams with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte. 

Volunteers:  Provides  that  the  President 
may  enroll  in  the  Peac»  Corps  for  service 
abroad  qualified  citizens  and  nationals  of  the 
United  States  who  will  be  called  volunteers. 
A  volunteer,  to  enroll  tn  the  Peace  Corps, 
must  pass  a  general  entrance  as  well  as  other 
examinations,  successfully  complete  a  train- 
ing program  including  instruction  In  philos- 
ophy, strategy,  tactics,  and  the  menace  of 
conununlsm.  be  selected  for  oversea  duty, 
and  have  a  language  proficiency.  To  qualify 
as  a  volunteer,  one  must  be  at  least  18,  single 
or  if  married  both  must  volunteer.  In  ex- 
cellent physical  and  mental  health,  emo- 
tionally mature,  and  exemplary  in  personal 
conduct.  In  addition  he  must  have  a  good 
educational  t>ackground  and /or  experience 
required  for  success  both  In  the  training 
program  and  In  performance  on  the  Job. 

Allowances:  Volunteers  will  be  given  liv- 
ing, travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such 
housing,  transporutlon,  supplies,  eqtiipment, 
subsistence,  and  clothing  as  the  President 
may  determine  necessary  (estimated  to  cost 
$9,000  per  person).  The  volunteer  is  to  live 
at  a  level  generally  similar  to  that  of  his 
host  country  coimterpart.  He  will  be  cred- 
ited with  2V4  days  of  annual  leave  for  each 
month  of  satisfactory  service,  which  will 
permit  him  to  travel  some  In  the  area  in 
which  he  is  stationed.  While  actually  on 
leave,  the  volunteer  will  be  given  an  addi- 
tional allowance  of  $6  a  day  to  cover  ex- 
penses. 

Termination  pajmients:  Volunteers  will 
receive  termination  payments  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  $75  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service,  to  be  paid  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
service;  imless  his  financial  situation  Is  such 
that  he  needs  paymenu  deducted  to  support 
a  family. 

National  Advisory  Council:  Provides  for 
Presidential  appointment  of  26  members  to 
the   Council   from   educational   institutions, 

'"-  voluntary  agencies,  farm  organizations,  labor 
unions,  and  other  public  and  private  organi- 
zations and  groups  interested  in  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Peace  Corps.  The  Council  Is  to 
advise  and  consult  with  the  President  con- 
cerning policy  matters.  The  service  Is  with- 
out pay;  however.  If  they  are  not  employed 

.--r  by  the  Oovernment  they  may  receive  $60  per 
diem  not  to  exceed  20  days  In  any  fiscal  year, 
actual  travel  expenses,  and  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  and  other  expenses. 


Peace  Corps  projects:  For  a  project  to  be 
eligible:  (1)  It  must  make  a  contribution 
to  the  economic,  social,  or  cultural  develop- 
ment of  the  host  country,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  must  have  requested 
the  project  and  given  evidence  of  its  will- 
ingness to  cooperate;  (2)  It  must  require 
primarily  workers  or  doers  with  skills  not 
sufficiently   available    In    the    host   country; 

(3)  maintenance  and  remuneration  of  vol- 
unteers must  meet  Peace  Corps  standards; 

(4)  it  must  use  volunteers  who  will  be  serv- 
ing In  this  or  other  projects  for  a  minimum 
of  2  or  3  years  Including  training  time;  and 

(5)  any  sectarian  religious  propagandizing 
or  proselytizing  must  not  be  permitted. 

Authorization:  Authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $40  million  for  fiscal  1962. 

Red  China 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  34 — Passed 
Senate  July  28,  1961,  passed  Hoxise  Augiist 
31,  1961: 

Resolves  to  continue  existing  relations 
with  and  commitments  to  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  Government  (Republic  of  China); 
resolves  also  to  continue  to  oppose  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  in  their  bid  for  recogni- 
tion in  the  United  Nations;  and  continues  to 
oppose  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Chinese 
CommunUts  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Reemployment  of  Foreign  Service  personnel 

S.  644 — Passed  Senate  March  29,  1961, 
pending  in  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee: 

Section  872(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  requires  the  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  reemploying  a  For- 
eign Service  annuitant  to  pay  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  funds  necessary  to  cover 
salary,  employer  contribution,  and  leave  pay- 
ments, and  the  Department  in  turn  pays  to 
the  annuitant  the  portion  of  his  salary  that 
he  is  entitled  to  and  the  portion  of  his  an- 
nuity that  he  is  entitled  to.  making  with- 
holdings and  deductions  as  required  by  law. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  simplify  this  pro- 
cedure in  some  cases  by  allowing  these  fiscal 
arrangements  to  be  handled  either  entirely 
by  the  Department  as  the  law  now  provides 
or  to  be  shared  between  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  agency  which  employs  the 
retired  officer. 

It  also  revises  section  872(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  having  to 
do  with  the  recovery  of  excess  payments,  to 
accord  with  the  change  which  the  bill  would 
make  in  section  872(b).  Xxcess  payments. 
If  any.  would  result  from  overpayment  of 
annuity.  Generally,  the  State  Department 
would  recover  the  overpayment  from  subse- 
quent amoimts  due  the  annuitant  from  the 
Department.  However,  authority  is  granted 
to  permit  recovery  from  the  salary  due  so 
that.  In  death  cases,  all  available  sources 
could  be  utilized  for  the  recovery  of  overpay- 
ments. 

UJ3.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 

HR.  9118 — Public  Law  87-297.  approved 
September  26,  1961 : 

This  measure  establishes  a  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  reduction  and  control 
of  armaments  looking  toward  ultimate 
world  disarmament. 

The  major  provisions  are : 

Purpose:  The  purpose  of  the  act  Is  to  es- 
tablish an  agency  to  give  impetus  to  the 
U.S.  goals  of  a  world  which  is  free  from  the 
scourge  of  war  and  the  dangers  and  burdens 
of  armaments,  in  which  the  use  of  force 
has  been  subordinated  to  the  rule  of  law 
and  In  which  International  adjustments  to 
a  changing  world  are  achieved  peacefully. 

Organization:  Provided  that  the  inde- 
pendent Agency  be  headed  by  a  Director, 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  ($22,600  a  year).  Provided 
foe  a  Deputy  Director,  also  aj^polnted  by  the 


President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
($21,500  a  year);  four  Assistant  Directors 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  ($20,000  a  year).  Authorizes 
the  Director,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  establish  the  necessary 
bureaus,  offices,  and  divisions.  Including  an 
Offlice  of  the  General  Counsel.  Authorizes 
the  President  to  appoint  a  15-member  Gen- 
eral Advisory  Committee,  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  to  advise  the  Director  on 
arms  control  and  disarmament  policy  and 
activities. 

Functions 
Research:  Authorizes  the  Agency  to  (1) 
conduct  research,  development,  and  studies 
in  this  field;  (2)  make  arrangements, 
through  contracts,  agreements,  and  grants, 
among  other  methods,  for  the  conduct  of 
such  research,  development,  and  other 
studies  by  private  or  public  Institutions  or 
persons;  and  (3)  coordinate  research,  devel- 
opment, and  other  studies  conducted  by  or 
for  other  Government  agencies,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  35  which  provides  the 
mechanism  for  coordinating  these  activities 
among  the  affected  Government  agencies 
and  for  resolving  differences  among  them. 

Patents:  Provides  that  appropriated  funds 
may  not  be  expended  for  any  technological 
research  or  development  activity  unless  the 
expenditure  is  conditioned  upon  provisions 
effective  to  insure  that  all  Information,  uses, 
products,  processes,  patents,  and  other  de- 
velopments resulting  from  that  activity  will 
be  made  freely  and  fully  available  to  the 
general  public  (unless  limited  by  the  Direc- 
tor for  national  defense  purposes). 

Policy  negotiations:  Authorizes  the  Direc- 
tor to  prepare  for  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  heads  of  such  other 
Goverrmient  agencies  as  the  President  deter- 
mines necessary,  recommendations  concern- 
ing disarmament  policy,  consultation,  and 
communication  with  representatives  of  other 
nations.  International  organizations,  and 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United 
States  at  home  and  abroad  to  conduct  nego- 
tiations concerning  disarmament  or  to  exer- 
cise any  other  authority  in  the  act;  to  pro- 
vide the  USIA  with  official  U.S.  positions  and 
policy  on  disarmament  matters  for  dissemi- 
nation abroad;  and  to  formulate  plans  to 
establish  and  operate  Inspection  and  control 
systems  which  may  become  part  of  U.S.  dis- 
armament activities  and  the  direction  or 
assumption  of  U.S.  responsibility  for  these 
systems. 

Coordination:  Authorizes  the  President  to 
establish  procedures  to  assure  cooperation, 
consultation,  and  a  continuing  exchange  of 
information  between  the  new  Agency,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  AEC,  NASA,  and 
other  affected  Government  agencies  In  all 
significant  aspects  of  U.S.  disarmament 
policy,  and  to  resolve  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  Department  of  State  and  such 
agencies  which  cannot  be  resolved  through 
consultation.  This  provision  provides  the 
mechanism  for  coordinating  these  activities 
among  the  affected  Government  agencies  and 
for  resolving  differences  among  them. 

General  Provisions 

Security:  Requires  full  fields  by  the  Civil 
Service  Conunission  on  all  employees  Includ- 
ing consultants  and.  In  the  event  the  investi- 
gation discloses  Information  which  Indicates 
the  person  may  be  a  security  risk,  the  report 
Is  to  be  txu-ned  over  to  the  FBI  for  further 
Investigation. 

Appropriations:  Authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $10  million  to  get  the  Agency  started 
and  to  remain  available  \mtll  expended. 
This  will  permit  Congress  to  review  the 
Agency's  growth  and  direction  when  these 
funds  have  been  exhausted. 

Report:  The  Director  must  make  a  report 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  Congrew 
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by  January  31  of  each  year  on  the  actlvltlea 
of  the  Agency. 

I/.S.  Travel  Service 

3  fllO — Public  Law  87-63.  approved  June 
29.  1961: 

To  Strengthen  the  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  this  measure 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  93  million 
(for  the  first  year)  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  XJ3.  Travel  Service  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Thereafter 
the  annual  appropriation  is  not  to  exceed 
•4.700.000. 

To  carry  out  the  idea  of  encouraging  ex- 
panded foreign  travel  to  the  United  States 
and  facilitating  international  travel  gen- 
erally, this  program  initiates  a  broad  na- 
tional campaign  to  attract  foreign  visitors 
through  advertising,  through  promotional 
materials,  and  by  establishing  Government 
travel  offices  In  selected  oversea  locations. 
The  program  also  provides  for  cooperation 
with  private  industry  in  developing  domestic 
facilities  designed  to  meet  the  special  re- 
quirements of  foreign  vialtors.  In  addition, 
provision  Is  made  for  coordinating  all  Oo^- 
ernment  efforts  to  ease  barriers  to  Interna- 
tional travel. 

The  US.  Travel  Service  wUl  be  headed  by 
a  Director  appolntefl  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  at  $19,000  a  year. 

White   Fleet — Emergency    assistance 

Senate  Resolution  154 — Senate  adopted 
June  1.  1961: 

The  Senate  unanimously  adopted  this  res- 
olution to  expreM  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  It  supports  the  establishment  by  the 
President  of  a  White  Pleet — a  force  of  mercy 
ships  ready  to  rush  assistance  to  disaster 
areas  in  any  coastal  region  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  to  carry  on  a  regxilar  program  of 
logistics  support  In  the  field  of  pubUc  health 
and  other  works  of  technical  assistance. 

This  fleet  could  be  established  by  restoring 
to  active  service  the  equipment  of  suitable 
vessels  of  the  United  States  now  mothb&lled 
In  storage,  to  be  operated  by  appropriate 
nonprofit,  private,  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  States  devoted  to  provid- 
ing emergency  aid  and  assistance  to  relieve 
human  suffering. 

JUDICIAL 

Additional  Judicial  district  for  Florida 
3. 1834 — Passed    Senate    August    17.    1961. 
Pending  In  House  Judiciary  Committee: 

Creates  a  third  Judicial  district  tor  the 
State  of  Florida  to  be  known  as  the  middle 
district.  There  Is  need  for  the  addlUonal 
district  and  a  reapportioning  of  the  present 
districts  due  to  the  trenaendous  population 
growth  in  the  State  and  the  Increased  work- 
load for  the  courts — especially  the  court  of 
the  south  district  where  there  has  been  an 
Increase  of  135  percent  in  the  caseload  in 
the  last  20  years. 

Appeals  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico 

H.R.  7038 — Public  Law  87-189,  approved 
August  30,  1961 : 

Transfers  the  appeal  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Puerto  Rico  from  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  First  Circuit  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  pracUce,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  First  Circuit  will  not 
reverse  the  Puerto  Rico  Supreme  Court  upon 
a  point  of  local  law  unless  the  decision  is 
inescapably  wrong  or  patently  erroneous. 

International  rules  of  judicial  procedure 

HJl.  8490— Public  Law  87-324.  approved 
September  26.  1961: 

Extends  the  life  of  the  Commission  and 
Advisory  Committee  on  International  Rules 
of  Jvullclal  Procedure  until  December  31. 
1963.  The  Commission  was  established  in 
1958  to  investigate  and  study  existing  prac- 
tices of  Judicial  assistance  and  cooperation 


between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries  with  a  view  to  achieving  improve- 
ments. 

Judgeship  bill — Omnibus 

S.  912 — Public  Law  87-36.  approved  May 

19.  1961: 

Congress  enacted  a  measiue  long  over- 
due— that  of  providing  the  Nation  with  73 
additional  Judgeships.  Of  the  73.  10  are 
Federal  circuit  Judges.  61  permanent  district 
Judges,  and  2  temporary  district  Judges.  In 
addition,  four  existing  temporary  district 
Judgeships  were  made  permanent. 

Of  the  10  new  circuit  Judges.  3  are  for  the 
2d  circuit,  which  comprises  New  York.  Con- 
necticut, and  Vermont;  1  for  the  3d  circuit — 
Delaware,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virgin  Islands:  2  for  the  4th  circuit — ^Mary- 
land, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  VU- 
ginla.  and  West  Virginia;  2  for  6th  circuit- 
Alabama.  Florida.  Georgia.  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Texas;  1  for  7th  circuit — Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  and  Wisconsin;  1  for  10th 
circuit — Colorado.  Kansas.  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma.  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Of  the  61  district  Judges.  1  for  northern 
district  of  Alabama:  1  for  Alaska;  1  for  Ari- 
zona; 1  for  Arkansas  to  serve  in  eastern  and 
western  districts;  2  for  northern  California; 
2  for  southern  Califcn-nla;  1  for  Colorado;  a 
for  Connecticut;  2  for  southern  Florida;  1 
for  northern  Oeorgla;  2  for  northern  Illinois: 
1  for  northern  Indiana;  1  for  southern  In- 
diana; 1  for  Iowa  to  serve  in  northern  and 
southern  districts;  1  for  Kansas;  2  for  eastern 
Louisiana;  1  for  western  Louisiana;  2  for 
Maryland;  1  for  Massachusetts;  2  for  eastern 
Michigan;  1  for  southern  Mississippi;  1  for 
western  Missouri;  1  for  Nevada;  1  for  New 
Jersey;  2  for  eastern  New  York;  6  for  south - 
em  New  York;  1  for  eastern  North  Carolina; 
1  for  western  North  Carolina;  1  for  middle 
district  of  North  Carolina;  I  for  northern 
Ohio;  1  for  C^Iahoma  to  serve  in  northern, 
eastern,  and  western  districts;  3  for  eastern 
Pennsylvania;  1  for  middle  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania; a  for  western  Pennsylvania;  1  for 
Puerto  Rico;  1  for  South  Carolina  to  serve 
In  eastern  and  western  districts;  1  for  eastern 
Tennessee:  1  for  middle  Tennessee;  1  for 
western  Tennessee;  2  for  northern  Texas:  1 
for  southern  Texas;  1  for  western  Texas;  1  for 
Washington  State  to  serve  in  eastern  and 
western  districts. 

The  two  temporary  district  Judgeships 
created  one  each  for  northern  Ohio  and 
southern  Ohio. 

The  four  temporary  dUtrlct  Judges  made 
permanent  were  middle  Georgia.  New  Mexico, 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  Utah. 

The  Judgeships  created  but  not  recom- 
mended by  the  Judicial  Conference  were :  one 
for  the  third  circuit;  one  district  Judge  to 
serve  In  eastern  and  western  districts  of 
Arkansas;  one  for  middle  dUtrlct  of  North 
Carolina;  one  for  Oklahoma  to  serve  in 
northern,  eastern,  and  western  districts. 

Judgment  and  compromise  settlements 

HR.  6835— Public  Law  87-187,  approved 
Augiist  30,  1961: 

Provides  for  the  swift  payment  of  Judg- 
ments and  compromise  settlements  against 
the  U.S.  Goveriunent  won  by  State  and  for- 
eign claimants.  Money  may  be  drawn  from 
the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  es- 
tablished by  the  Automatic  Payment  of 
Judgments  Act,  iinless  such  funds  are  al- 
ready provided  for  by  the  agency  against 
whom  the  case  Is  brought.  Certification  by 
the  Attorney  General  as  to  the  proper  ren- 
dering of  the  case  must  be  obtained  before 
payment. 

Jury  commissioners 

3.  189»— Passed  Senate  August  2,  1961. 
Pending  In  House  Judiciary  Committee: 

Increases  the  fees  of  Jury  commissioners 
In  the  U.S.  district  courts  from  the  present 
•5  (as  esUbllshed  in  1884)  to  $10  per  diem 
for  each  day  employed  in  the  performance 
of  duties. 


Retired  circuit  and  district  fudges 

H.R.  5255 — In  conference: 

Clarifies  the  status  of  a  retired  circuit  or 
district  Judge  In  regards  to  his  further  serv- 
ice on  the  bench.  A  Judge,  whether  or  not 
he  is  retired,  who  has  sat  on  an  lasue  in  an 
appellate  bearing  on  which  a  reluarlng  u 
ordered  may  be  a  member  of  the  coxirt  at 
the  rehearing.  If  a  retired  circuit  Judge  has 
sat  as  a  Judge  on  the  precise  subject  matter 
at  issue  before  the  court,  he  becomes  com- 
petent to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court.  A 
retired  Judge  must  not  be  a  member  of  the 
court  when  the  court  appoints  its  officers  or 
promulgates  iu  rules.  A  retired  Judge  must 
not  be  a  member  of  the  Judicial  council. 

Tax  Court  fudges — Widows 

HR.  43 17— Public  Law  87-370.  approved 
October  4. 1961 : 

Provides  a  survivor  annuity  system  for 
widows  and  dependent  children  of  Tax  Court 
Judges,  substantially  identical  to  the  sur- 
vivor annuity  system  provided  for  Federal 
Judges.  The  maximum  benefit  to  a  widow 
of  a  Tax  Court  Judge  is  $8.437  60  a  year 
based  on  SO  years'  service  at  $22300.  The 
maximum  additional  benefit  for  dependent 
children  U  $360  per  child  with  an  overall 
limitation  of  $900.  To  qualify  for  this  max- 
imum benefit  the  Judge  must  make  contri- 
butions of  3  percent  of  his  salary  for  30  years 
or  a  total  of  $30,250. 

Requires  that  the  Judge  must  have  at  least 
5  years'  covered  service  to  qualify  for  survivor 
benefits.  Widows  will  receive  annuities 
starting  at  age  50  unless  there  are  depend- 
ent children.  In  which  case  benefits  will  begin 
Immediately.  A  widow's  benefit  will  termi- 
nate on  her  death  or  remarriage,  and  chil- 
dren's benefits  will  terminate  on  death,  mar- 
riage, or  attaining  age  18. 

Provides  that  in  computing  the  annuity 
for  a  widow  of  a  Tax  Court  Judge,  service 
in  the  executive  branch  is  to  be  taken  into 
account  at  rate  of  three- fourths  of  1  percent. 

InsTu^s  that  amounts  contributed  by  a 
State  or  local  govenunent  toward  the  pur- 
chase price  of  an  annuity  for  an  employee 
of  a  public  school  system  will  qualify  for 
the  20-percent  exclusion  allowed  by  section 
403(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
the  annuity  were  purchased  for  an  employee 
of  an  organization  described  in  section  501 
(c)(S)  relating  to  educational,  charitable, 
and  religious  organizations. 

VS.  courts — Relief  appeals 

HJl.  5656 — PubUc  Law  87-335.  approved 
September  13.  1961: 

Substitutes  a  requirement  of  reasonable 
notice  in  lieu  of  5  days'  notice  on  applies-, 
tions  for  interlocutory  relief  against  orders 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Federal' 
Maritime  Board,  the  Atomic  Kner^y  Com- 
miasion.  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

The  requirement  of  6  days*  notice  has, 
at  times,  prevented  a  court  of  appeals  from 
acting  with  sufficient  promptness  In  urgent 
cases.  This  act  gives  to  the  ootu^  of  ap- 
peals in  which  the  Interlocutory  relief  is 
sought  the  discretion  to  determine  the 
amount  of  notice  which  is  reasonable  In 
the  circumstances. 

LABOB 

Additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 

3.  1815— Public  Law  87-187,  approved 
August  11.1961: 

EsUbllshee  a  new  AssUtant  Secretary 
(making  four)  of  Labor.  The  new  Assistant 
Secretary's  duties  will  be  primarily  related 
to  the  problems  aiul  needs  of  women  in  the 
Nation's  labor  force. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  wlU  be  responsible 
for  efforts  to  Improve  salary  and  t>eneflt 
status  of  the  34  miUlon  women  workers,  as 
well  as  to  improve  education,  training,  and 
retraining  of  women. 
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Agricultural   workers — t%ir   labor   standards 
S.  1123 — Passed  Senate  September  1,  1961. 
Pending  in  House  Labor  Committee : 

This  legislation  amends  the  agricultural 
child  labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  These  provisions  presently 
provide  that  a  child  below  the  age  of  16  may 
nut  be  employed  In  agricultural  work  during 
regular  school  hours.  There  is  a  total  ex- 
emption, however,  for  agricultural  work  out- 
side school  hours — that  Is.  a  child  of  any  age 
may  be  employed  In  agriculture  before  and 
after  classes  during  a  regular  school  session 
or  during  vacation  periods.  This  bill  nar- 
rows the  exemptlve  area  with  regard  to  agri- 
cultural work  outside  school  hours.  It  does 
not  affect  the  16  age  minimum  already  appli- 
cable to  agricultural  work  during  regular 
school  hours. 

Specifically.  It  permits  a  child  to  be  em- 
ployed In  agricultural  work  outside  of  school 
hours — 

1.  If  he  is  employed  by  his  parents  on  the 
home  farm:  or 

2.  If  he  is  14  years  of  age  or  over;  or 

3.  If  he  is  between  12  and  14  years  of  age 
and  works  within  25  miles  of  his  home  with 
the  written  consent  of  hks  parents. 

The  bill  also  makes  any  employer  of  a 
child,  other  than  the  child's  parent,  employed 
in  agriculture  under  the  age  of  18  strictly 
liable  for  disability  or  death  arising  out  of 
such  employment.  If.  however,  the  employ- 
ment Is  covered  by  a  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation law.  the  employer's  liability  is 
discharged. 

Interstate  farm  Iab<>r  contractors — 
Registration 

8.  1136 — Passed  Senate  August  25.  196L 
HR.  7812 — On  House  Calendar: 

Establishes  a  system  of  Federal  registra- 
tion for  farm  labor  contractors.  Each  labor 
contractor  must  obtain  annually  a  certifi- 
cate of  registration  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor;  to  obtain  this  certificate,  he  must 
comply  with  specified  obligations,  such  as 
giving  satisfactory  Information  concerning 
his  conduct  and  method  of  operation  as  a 
farm  labor  contractor.  The  certificate  may 
be  withdrawn  if  violations  have  been  com- 
mitted such  as  giving  false  information  to 
migratory  workers  concerning  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, or  existence  of  agricultural  employ- 
ment or  failure  to  comply  with  working 
arrangements  made  with  migratory  workers 
or  failure  to  comply  with  applicable  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commission  regulations. 

Longshoremen  and  harbor  workers — 
Amendment 

H.R.  1268 — Public  Law  87-87.  approved 
July  14.  1961: 

This  measure  amends  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  by — 

Increasing  the  maxlmxun  level  of  weekly 
compensation  benefits  payable  to  workers  or 
to  the  beneficiary  of  workers  within  the  cov- 
erage of  the  act  who  are  injured  or  disabled 
within  the  court  of  their  employment  from 
$54  to  $70; 

Providing  comparable  Increases  in  death 
cases,  adjusting  the  celling  on  average  weekly 
wages  from  $81  to  $105;  and 

Increasing  the  statutory  maximum  com- 
pensation payable  for  all  injuries  other  than 
cases  of  permanent  total  disability  or  death 
from  $17,280  to  $24,000. 

The  Longshoremen's  Act  establishes  the 
standards  for  workmen's  compensation  for 
workers  employed  within  the  admiralty  and 
maritime  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
and  by  extension  constitutes  the  workmen's 
compensation  law  for  employees  privately 
employed  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
U.S.  citizens  employed  by  contractors  with 
the  Federal  Government  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  and  for  employees  of 
employers  engaged  In  operations  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  The  benefits  under  these 
acts  are  paid  by  private  employers  or  their 
Ihrarers  and  not  by  the  Government. 


Manpower  Development  Training  Act  of  1961 
8.   1991— Passed   Senate  August  23.   1961, 
H.R.  8399— House  Calendar: 

This  measure  authorizes  a  4-year,  $655 
million  manpower  training  program  to  help 
alleviate  the  unemployment  problem  by  en- 
abling workers  whose  skills  are  obsolete  to 
receive  training  which  will  qualify  them 
to  obtain  and  hold  Jobs,  with  priority  given 
to  unemployed  persons  Including  those  in 
farm  families  with  a  net  income  of  less  than 
$1,200  a  year. 

Training  allowances:  Maximum  of  52 
weeks,  with  pajrments  primarily  equal  to 
unemployment    compensation    payments. 

Trainee  selection:  Primarily  for  unem- 
ployed persons  who  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  secure  full-time  employment 
without  training:  Includes  persons  with  3 
years'  working  experience  who  are  heads  of 
families  or  households;  grants  the  Secre- 
tary discretionary  authority  to  permit  occu- 
pational training  of  youths  over  16  and 
under  22  In  certain  exceptional  cases,  how- 
ever, no  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  al- 
lowances may  be  used  for  this  age  group. 

On-the-job  training:  Provides  for  a 
stepped-up  program  of  promoting  on-the- 
job  training.  Reduced  training  allowances 
will  be  available  for  those  undergoing  part- 
time  vocational  training  as  part  of  the  on- 
the-job  training  program. 

Travel  and  subsistence:  Modest  payments 
can  be  made  to  Individuals  receiving  allow- 
ances away  from  home. 

Employment  guidance:  Si>eclal  programs 
for  employment  guidance  and  counseling 
where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  the  school 
dropout  problem  acute. 

Safeguards:  To  prevent  Its  benefits  from 
being  used  In  "pirating"  industry  from  one 
location  to  another;  to  require  that  States 
maintain  existing  levels  of  expenditure  for 
vocational  training  from  their  own  funds; 
and  to  encourage  prospective  trainees  to  ac- 
cept training  opportunities  rather  than  re- 
main  on   unemployment   compensation. 

Report:  Requires  an  annual  mani>ower 
report  to  the  President  for  transmission  to 
Congress. 

Estimated  number  of  trainees:  IIO.CNX) 
full-time  vocational  trainees  and  50.000  on- 
the-job  trainees  the  first  year;  160,000  and 
125,000.  respectively,  the  second  year;  430.000 
and  300.000.  respectively,  the  third  and 
foiu^h  years  with  a  60-percent  requirement 
for  State  matching. 

Appropriations;  $90  million  for  fiscal  1962; 
$165  million  for  fiscal  1963;  $300  million  each 
for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 — with  50-per- 
cent State  matching  requirement. 

Migratory  farmworkers — Educational 
opportunities 

3.  1124 — Passed  Senate  Aug^ust  25.  1961. 
Pending  In  House  Labor  Committee: 

Authorized  a  6-year  program  to  aid  in  the 
education  of  the  children  of  migratory 
workers.  The  Federal  Goverimient  will  pay 
100  percent  of  the  program  the  first  2  years 
and  the  States  and  Federal  Government  will 
match  costs  for  the  next  3  years.  Federal  as- 
sistance will  be  given  the  States  to  help  de- 
fray costs  for  education  during  the  regular 
school  session;  the  child  must  attend  school 
in  a  State  for  at  least  5  days  before  assistance 
would  be  available;  $300,000  would  be  pro- 
vided annually  for  summer  schools  for  migra- 
tory children;  $250.(X)0  would  be  granted  an- 
nually to  provide  Interstate  planning  and 
coordination  of  the  educational  programs; 
$200,000  annually  would  be  authorized  to 
help  pay  for  pilot  projects  for  fundamental, 
practical  education  for  adult  migratory 
workers.  The  program  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Migratory  health  services 
S.  1130 — Passed    Senate    August    25.    1961. 

Pending    in    Hotise    Interstate    and    Foreign 

Commerce  Committee: 

Authorized  $3  million  annually  in  Federal 

grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and 
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organizations  for  paying  part  of  the  cosf  bf 
establishing  and  operating  family  health 
clinics  and  special  health  projects  for  do- 
mestic migratory  farm  families.  The  Sur- 
geon General  may  also  appoint  an  expert 
advisory  conomlttee  to  assist  him  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  The  program 
would  operate  through  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral health  agencies. 

Migratory  Labor  National  Advisory  Council 
S.  1132— Passed  Senate  September  l,  1961. 
Pending  in  Hotise  Labor  Committee: 

Establishes  a  15-member  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Migratory  Labor  to  advise  the 
President  and  Congress  on  the  operation  of 
Federal  laws,  regulations,  programs,  and 
policies,  and  any  and  all  other  matters  re- 
lating to  migratory  agricultural  labor.  The 
Council  Is  to  consider,  analyze,  and  evaluate 
the  problems  with  a  view  to  devising  plans 
and  making  recommendations  for  establish- 
ing policies  and  progranos  to  meet  these 
problems. 

The  15  members  are  to  be  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

Three  from  private  life  to  represent  the 
farmer;  three  from  private  life  with  interest 
In  and  general  knowledge  of  migratory  labor 
problems;  three  from  private  life  with  ex- 
perience In  health,  education,  and  welfare 
problems  of  migratory  labor:  three  from  pri- 
vate life  to  represent  the  migratory  agricul- 
tural worker;  and  three  with  experience  as 
State  officials  and  knowledge  of  migratory 
labor  problems.  One  will  be  designated  by 
the  President  as  Chairman  of  the  Council 
and  one  as  Vice  Chairman.  The  Council  is 
authorized  to  employ  a  permanent  staff 
director  and  other  personnel  as  required. 

Minimum  wage 

HJl.  3935 — Public  Law  87-30.  approved 
May  5. 1961 : 

Congress  enacted  and  the  President  signed 
Into  law  a  measure  extending  coverage  to 
3,624,000  workers  and  an  ultimate  Increase  to 
$1.25  for  presently  covered  workers.  As 
enacted  the  amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  will — 

1.  Increase  the  minim tmi  wage  for  pres- 
ently covered  employees  to  $1.15  an  hour  for 
the  first  2  years  after  the  effective  date  and 
$1.25  an  hour  beginning  2  years  after  the 
effective  date   (28.9  million). 

2.  For  newly  covered  employees  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  will  be — 

First  year  after  effective  date  $1,  no  over- 
time requirements; 
Second  year  $1 ,  no  overtime  requirements; 
Third  year  $1.  44  hours  a  week; 
Fourth  year  $1.16,  43  hours  a  week; 
Fifth  year  $1.25.  40  hours  a  week. 

3.  Cover  (3.624,000  newly  covered) : 

(a)  Retail  and  service  enterprises:  Covers 
retail  enterprises  which  have  a  million  dol- 
lars or  more  In  annual  sales  (exclusive  of 
excise  taxes  at  retail  level)  and  which  piu-- 
chase  or  receive  goods  for  resale  that  move 
or  have  moved  across  State  lines  which 
amount  in  total  annual  dollar  volume  to 
$250,000  or  more — 2.182.000  employees. 

(b)  Gasoline  service  stations  which  have 
$250,000  or  more  in  annual  sales  (exempt 
from  overtime) — 86,000  employees. 

(c)  Suburban  and  Interurban  transit  com- 
panies which  have  $1  million  or  more  in  an- 
nual sales  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the 
retail  level)  covered  for  mlnimtun  wage  but 
not  overtime — 93,000  employees. 

(d)  Establishments  which  have  some  cov- 
ered employees,  all  employees  are  covered 
if  they  are  in  an  enterprise  which  has  $1 
million  or  more  in  annual  sales — 10,000  em- 
ployees. 

(e)  Construction  enterprises  which  have 
at  least  $350,000  In  annual  business  covered 
for  minimum  wage  and  overtime — 1  million 
employees. 

(f)  Seamen  on  American-flag  vessels  cov- 
ered for  minimum  wage  but  not  overtime — 
100,000  employees. 
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(g)  Telephone  operators,  but  exempts 
those  employed  by  an  Independently  owned 
public  telephone  company  which  has  not 
more  than  750  telephones — 30,000  employees. 

(h)  Seafood  processing  employees  for  min- 
imum wage  but  not  overtime — 33,000  em- 
ployees. 

4.  exclude  from  coverage  In  the  retail 
trade:  Auto  dealers  and  farm  implement 
dealers,  hotels,  motels,  restaurants  Including 
retail  store  luncli  counters,  caterers  and 
similar  retail  food  services,  motion  picture 
theaters,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  schools 
for  handicapped  or  gifted  children,  amiue- 
ment  or  recreational  establishments  operat- 
ing on  a  seasonal  basis,  and  any  small  store 
which  has  less  than  $250,000  In  annual  sales 
even  If  It  is  an  enterprise  that  has  more  than 
f  1  million  in  annual  sales. 

5.  Provide  for  special  problems  In  retail 
and  service  trades : 

(a)  Commission  employees  in  retail  stores 
exempt  from  overtime  if  more  than  half 
their  pay  Is  from  commissions  and  If  they 
earn  at  least  time  and  one-half  the  mini- 
mum rate. 

(b)  Assistant  managers  of  retail  stores 
exempt  even  If  they  perform  up  to  40  percent 
nonexecutive  and  nonadmlnlstratlve  work. 

(c)  Student  workers  may  be  employed  In 
retail  trades  at  ^  submlnimum  rates  under 
certificates  issued  by  the  Secretary  In  occu- 
pations not  ordinarily  given  to  full-time 
employees. 

6.  Exclude  the  proposed  new  coverage  and 
the  changes  In  exemptions  for  latindrles  that 
were  contained  in  the  Senate-passed  bllL 
(Existing  law  remains  the  same  few  laun- 
dries.) 

7.  Provide  other  exemptions. 

(a)  Announcers,  news  editors,  and  chief 
engineers  of  broadcasting  companies  located 
In  nonmetropolrtan  cities  of  100,000  or  less 
population  exempt  from  overtime. 

(b)  Independently  owned  and  controlled 
local  enterprises  engaged  in  bulk  petroleum 
distribution  exempt  from  overtime  if  their 
annual  sales  are  less  than  $1  million  (exclu- 
sive of  excise  taxes). 

(c)  Trip  rate  drivers  and  drivers'  helpers 
making  local  enterprises  exempt  from  over- 
time If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that  the 
plan  under  which  they  are  paid  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  principle  of  the  40-hour  work- 
week. 

(d)  Employees  working  in  a  livestock  auc- 
tion held  by  a  fanner  need  be  paid  the  mini- 
mum rate  only  for  the  hours  they  work  at 
the  auction  if  during  that  workweek  they 
are  employed  primarily  In  agriculture  by  the 
farmer. 

(e)  Employees  In  cotmtry  elevator  estab- 
lishments in  the  area  of  production  exempt 
from  both  minimum  wage  ami  overtime  If 
they  have  no  more  than  five  employees. 

(f)  Employees  engaging  in  ginning  cotton 
foe  market  in  counties  where  cotton  is  grown 
in  conunercial  quantities  exempt  from  mini- 
mum  wage   &nh   overtime. 

(g)  Homeworkers  making  natvu-al  hoUy 
wreaths  exempt  from  the  act. 

(h)  AgrlcxUtural  employees  engaged  In 
bulking  shade-grown  tobacco  if  they  were 
employed  In  the  growing  and  harvesting  of 
the  tobacco  exempt  from  minimum  wage  and 
overtime. 

(i)  Employees  transporting  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  the  farm  to  market  or  trans- 
porting harvesting  hands  within  the  SUte 
exempt  from  minimum  wage  and  overtime. 

8.  Include  bo«uxl  and  lodging  as  wages  on 
the  basis  of  a  fair-value  calciilation  mads 
by  the  Secretary;  also  such  prerequisite  may 
be  excluded  from  wages  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  excluded  under  a  collective-bargain- 
ing agreement. 

9.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
study  employment  effects  of  Imports  and 
exports  in  industries  oo>vered  by  the  act  and 
report  the  reaulta  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. 


10.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  study  the 
exemptions  in  the  act  for  handling  and 
processing  agricultural  products  as  well  as 
the  rates  ot  pay  in  hotels,  motels,  restau- 
rants, and  other  food-service  enterprises  and 
report  the  results  with  reconunendatlons  to 
the  next  session  of  this  Congress. 

11.  Increase  the  minimum  wage  In  Puerto 
Blco  for  presently  covered  employees  by  the 
same  percentage  as  the  mainland  minimum, 
subject  to  review  by  Industry  committees  in 
hardship  cases;  for  newly  covered  employees 
the  rtttes  will  be  set  by  Industry  committee 
procedures. 

12.  Be  effective  120  days  after  enactment. 

Railroad  retireea 

S.  2395— Public  Law  87-82S,  approved 
September  22,  1981: 

To  bring  the  railroad  retirees  in  line  with 
the  beneficiaries  of  social  secxirlty.  this 
amendment  provides  that  men  as  well  as 
women  can  obtain  a  reduced  annuity  after 
attainment  of  age  62  even  though  they  do 
not  have  30  years  of  creditable  service.  The 
reduction  would  be  by  one  one-hundred- 
and-elghtleth  for  each  calendar  month  the 
applicant  Is  under  age  65  when  the  annuity 
begins  to  accrue. 

The  requirement  of  at  least  10  years'  service 
for  eligibility  for  any  retirement  annuity 
remains  unchanged,  as  does  the  right  of  a 
woman  with  30  years'  service  to  obtain  a  full 
annuity  at  age  60  and  the  right  of  any  in- 
dividual to  obtain  a  fxill  annuity  before  age 
65  on  the  basis  of  disability. 

Reduces  from  3  years  to  1  the  time  required 
to  elapse  after  marriage  before  any  wife 
or  husband  who  is  otherwise  eligible  for  a 
spouse's  annuity  can  qualify. 

The  measure  also  provides  that  women  who 
had  qualified  for  an  annuity  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  as  a  widow  before  their 
marriage  not  to  be  disqualified  for  an  an- 
nuity as  the  widow  of  the  new  husband  If  he 
dies  within  1  year  of  the  marriage. 

NATUKAL    mZSOXJtCEa 

Arizona-Nevada  compact 

S.  133 — Public  Law  87-60,  approved  June 
16.  1961 : 

This  act  grants  congressional  approval  to 
a  compact  between  the  States  of  Arizona 
and  Nevada  to  establish  a  boundary  line. 

Due  to  the  meandering  of  the  Colorado 
River  In  the  Mohave  Valley,  the  location  of 
the  center  of  the  channel  of  the  river  is  un- 
certain which  makes  uncertainty  as  to  the 
State  line  between  Arizona  and  Nevada. 

Boimdary  is  to  be  established  between 
the  States  along  the  Colorado  River  between 
the  point  where  the  Nevada-California 
boundary  Intersects  the  35th  degree  of  lat- 
itude north  and  Davis  Dam. 

The  right  to  alter,  amend  or  repeal  the 
act  is  reserved. 

Arizona  and  Nevada  ratified  the  compact 
early  in  1960. 

Blue  Ridge  Parkway 

H.R.  6067— Public  Law  87-135,  approved 
August  10.  1961: 

Authorizes  $35,000  for  a  siunrey  of  a  pro- 
posed national  parkway,  an  extension  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  along  the  crest  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  through  the 
mountains  of  Georgia. 

Cape  Cod  recreation  area 

3. 857— Public  Law  87-136,  approved 
August  7,  1961 : 

This  measure  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment on  Capw  Cod  of  a  unit  of  the  national 
park  system  to  preserve  the  great  beach  area 
of  Cape  Cod  as  well  as  continguous  lands 
suitable  and  desirable  for  recreational  ptu- 
poses. 

The  basic  Idea  behind  this  proposal  Is  to 
promote  the  area's  unique,  cultural,  scenic, 
historic,  scientific,  and  recreational  values. 
The  area  of  about  26,670  acres  will  contain 
sections  ol  Provincetown,  Truro,  Wellfieet. 
Kastham.  Orleans,  and  Chatham  and  about 
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58  miles  of  beachas,  8  square  miles  of  sand 
dunes,  20  freshwater  lakes  and  important 
historic  sites.  Authorizes  $16  million  in 
contract  authority  to  acquire  land  In  the 
seashore. 

Chief  Joaeph  Dam  project.  Washington 
S.  1060 — Passed  Senate  September  16.  1961. 
Pending  In  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee: 

Authorizes  funds  tip  to  $8,216,000  to  con- 
struct control  works  and  a  pumping  plant 
at  Palmer  Lake  to  enlarge  the  facilities  to 
irrigate  an  additional  1.500  acres  and  supply 
about  3.650  acre-feet  of  supplemental  water 
annually  to  the  remaining  irrigable  area. 

Delavoare  River  Ba*in  Compact 

House  Joint  Resolution  226 — Public  Law 
87-328.  approved  September  27,  1961: 

Establishes  the  Delaware  River  Conunisslon 
as  a  regional  agency  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  Delaware  River  Dasin  Including  territory 
of  each  of  the  States  of  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  The  Com- 
mission Is  to  have  the  character  of  both  a 
State  agency  of  each  of  the  four  State*  as 
well  as  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  and  Its  membership  Is  to  consist  of 
the  four  Governors,  ex  officio,  and  one  com- 
missioner to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
Each  member  Is  to  have  a  single  vote  and,  in 
most  Instances,  majority  vote  would  control. 

The  Commission  Is  to  have  a  wide  variety 
of  regulatory  and  administrative  authority 
to  develop  basin  water  resources.  Its  varloxis 
duties  would  Include  planning  and  ezacutlon 
of  the  development  of  water  resources  by 
acquiring  or  building  and  operating  and 
maintaining  dams,  reservoirs,  and  similar 
facilities,  to  regulate  flow  of  water  for 
quality  control,  flood  control,  to  encourag* 
and  promote  sound  watershed  management, 
recreation,  hydropower  and  Its  transmission. 

The  compact  Is  for  100  years  unless  • 
State  legislature  or  Congress  gave  notice  ol 
termination  between  the  75th  and  80th  year. 

Disposal  o/  certain  Federal  property 

S.  1068 — Public  Law  87-161,  approved  Au- 
gust 17,  1961: 

Authorizes  sale  at  public  auction  of  Fed- 
eral Government  land  located  near  Irriga- 
tion projects  in  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and 
Washington.  The  land  now  Is  used  for  op- 
erational and  maintenance  facilities  which 
are  old  and  in  need  of  replacement.  The 
money  realized  on  the  sale  of  ttie  land  wlU 
be  used  to  replace  the  old  facilities  at  a  more 
convenient  location. 

Kaskaskia  Rix>er.  III.,  navigation 
8.  6a&— Passed  Senate  September  19.  1961. 
Pending  In  House  Public  Works  Committee: 
Authorizes  modification  of  the  existing 
project  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $68,200,000  to 
improve  the  channel  between  PayettevUle 
and  the  mouth,  with  modification  of  storage 
allocaUons  in  Carlyle  and  ShelbyvlUe  Reeer- 
voirs. 

Lead-zinc  nibaidies 

HJl.  84 — Public  Law  87-347,  approved 
October  3.  1961: 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  pay 
small  pNTOducers  of  lead  76  percent  of  the 
difference  between  14  V^  cents  a  pound  and 
the  market  price,  and  66  percent  of  the  dif- 
ference between  14  >4  cents  a  p^imd  ^nd  the 
market  price  of  zinc. 

To  be  eligible  the  small  producer  must 
have  been  actvially  producing  ores  within 
the  United  States  or  Its  paeaeaslons.  and 
must  not  have  produced  or  sold  more  than 
3.000  tons  of  lead  and  zinc  combined  during 
any  12-month  period  between  January  1. 
1956.  and  the  first  day  for  which  he  seeks 
payment. 

To  assure  the  benefits  of  the  bill  for  legiti- 
mate small  producers,  the  maximum  produc- 
tion eligible  for  stabllizaUon  payments  would 
be  1,600  tons  of  each  metal  diu^ng  calendar 
year  1962.  1.200  tons  of  each  metal  during 
calendar  1963.  900  tons  oX  each  metal  during 
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calendar  1964.  and  600  tons  of  each  metal 
during  calendar  1965. 

A  producer  cannot  be  paid  In  any  calendar 
year,  however,  for  any  tonnage  in  excess  of 
his  maximum  production  during  any  calen- 
dar year  between  Janiwry  1,  1990,  and  De- 
cember 31,  1960. 

Payments  will  be  made  only  on  ores  and 
concentrates  produced  from  an  operating 
unit  In  actual  operation  sometime  between 
jHnuary  1,  1956.  and  August  1.  1961. 

Operators  of  properties  obtained  after  Au- 
gust 1,  1061.  wlU  be  ineligible  for  paymento 
unless  they  had  produced  ores  or  concen- 
trates from  a  mine  speclfled  in  a  lease,  per- 
mit, or  contract  somctkmc  between  January 
1,  1956,  and  August  1.  1961. 

Producer*  operating  leased  facilities  can- 
not obtain  payment  under  the  bill  if  the  use 
of  the  facility  was  obtained  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act  from  another  producer 
of  lead  and  zinc  who  has  leased  a  greater 
portion  of  his  mining  properties  to  other 
producers  than  he  had  made  available  in 
that  nuinner  at  his  hlghext  production  level 
between  January  1,  10^,  and  the  effective 
date  of  thU  act. 


LittU  Missouri  River  compart 

8.  lias— Passed  Seaate  September  16, 
1961.  Pending  In  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee: 

Extends  for  4  years  the  pertod  for  negoUa- 
tloo  for  apporUoning  the  waters  of  the  Lit- 
tle Missouri  and  lU  trlbutarlce  with  the 
States  of  Montana.  North  DakoU,  South 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming. 

Maryland  land  preservation 
House  Joint   Resolution   459 — Public  Law 
•7-Stl  approved  October  4.  1961 : 

Authorizes  Secretary  of  Interior  to  pur- 
chase tkppraaclmately  1,300  acres  on  the  Po- 
tomac River  opposite  Mount  Vernon  to  pre- 
wmrv9  the  site  from  George  Washington's 
home  as  It  existed  In  his  lifetime. 

Mid-State  reclamation  project.  Nebraska 

8.  gT»  P—sed  Senate  September  21.  1061. 
Pending  In  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee: 

ThU  bill  authorises  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  midstate  reclamation  project  In  Ne- 
braska and  authortaee  Its  Inclusion  In  the 
Missouri  River  Bastn  project  so  that  It  may 
be  Integrated,  physically  and  financially, 
with  the  other  Federal  works  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project. 

This  reclamation  project  will  provide  a 
regulated  gravity  and  well  oomblnaUon 
water  supply  for  approximately  140.000  acres 
of  land  and  will  replenish  and  stablllae  tl»e 
aquifer  from  which  about  4.000  irrigation 
wells  are  pumping  ground  waters  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  district.  In  addition, 
the  development  will  produce  substantial 
flood  control,  recreation,  and  flah  and  wild- 
life benefits  and  provision  Is  also  ouMte  for 
Initial  irrigation  pumping  power  and  for 
ultinuita  development  oi  ooounercial  jwwer. 

The  toUl  cost  of  the  project  Is  estimated 
at  $81,467,000  with  the  major  part  of  It  re- 
payable within  the  40-ywar  contract  period. 

Migratory  toaterfoict— Conservation 

HJL  7391— Public  Law  87-383.  approved 
October  4,  1961: 

Tliis  measure  authorizes  for  a  7-yaar  pe- 
riod, beginning  with  fiscal  1962.  an  appropri- 
ation not  to  exceed  $105  million  to  purchase 
wetUnda  to  be  used  by  wild  birds,  partic- 
ularly waterfowl. 

This  appropriation  Is  merely  an  advance 
to  enable  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
SUte  to  purchase  the  neceseary  larMls  as  a 
oonaemitlon  measure  to  preserve  the  migra- 
tory waterfowl.  The  $60  mUllon  will  be  re- 
paid to  the  Treacury  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  rewane  recalled  from  the  sale  of  the 
so-called  duck  stamp  which,  at  present, 
amounts  to  some  $4  mlttlon  a  year.  It  Is 
estimated  that  receipts  la  future  years  wlU 
CVn 1869 


average  between  $5  aiKl  $6  million  a  year 
and,  as  required  by  this  act,  75  percent  of 
the  duck-stamp  fund  will  be  used  to  reim- 
burse the  Treasury  until  the  entire  amount 
Is  repaid. 

The  bin  requires  approval  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  involved  or  the  appropri- 
ate State  agency  before  funds  from  the  mi- 
gratory bird  conservation  fund  can  be  used 
to  purchase  the  necessary  land. 

Mineral  lands 

8-  1674 — Passed  Senate  .luly  27.  1961. 
Pending  In  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee: 

Grants  greater  flexlbUity  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  agreements  to 
lease  certain  lands  having  mineral  deposits 
In  which  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
partial  or  futiue  interest.  Under  existing 
law  these  lands  can  only  be  leased  by  com- 
petitive bidding.  This  system  tends  to  en- 
courage present  holders  of  the  land  to  ex- 
tract any  minerals,  regardless  of  sound 
conservation  practices,  for  fear  of  losing  the 
lease  in  a  competlUve  bid;  other  prospective 
bidders,  however,  are  discouraged  from  mak- 
ing offers  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  what 
minerals  may  be  left  on  the  land  once  they 
acquire  It. 

Natiorial  fuels  policy 

Senate  Resolution  105 — Senate  adopted 
September  11,  1961: 

Authorizes  the  Senate  Interior  and  InsiUar 
Affairs  Committee  to  (1)  make  a  complete 
Investigation  and  study  of  the  current  and 
prospective  fuel  and  energy  resources  of  the 
United  States  and  their  future  consumption; 
(2)  study  existing  and  prospective  govern- 
mental policies  and  laws  affecting  fuels  to 
determine  what  changes  should  be  made  in 
order  to  provide  an  effective  national  fuels 
policy  now  and  for  the  future. 

The  conunlttee  Is  to  make  a  report  of  Its 
findings  by  January  31,  1962. 

Nationml    historical    park — C.    A    O.    Cmnal 

S.  77— Passed  Senate  August  2,  1961. 
Pending  in  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs CoRunlttee: 

Establishes  a  Chesapeake  *  Ohio  Canal 
National  Historical  Park  on  4.800  acres  of 
federally  owned  property,  with  an  author- 
IzaUon  of  up  to  $1,600,000  to  buy  10,200 
acres  of  adjacent  land  to  permit  devek)p- 
ment  of  adequate  service  facilities  for  the 
park. 

Natural  gas  for  industrial  %Lse 

B.  1696 — Passed  August  14.  1961.  Pending 
In  Houee  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee: 

This  bill  applies  the  same  procedure  of 
suspending  rates  for  the  sale  of  natural  gas 
for  resale  for  Industrial  use  as  applies  with 
respect  to  domestic  users.  Thxis,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  may  suspend  the 
effective  date  of  a  new  rate  up  to  a  period 
of  6  months,  plus  a  90-day  notice  period, 
while  Investigations  are  made  concerning 
the  rate  increase. 

Navajo-San  Juan-Chama  projects 
S  107— Passed     Senate    March     28.     1961. 
H.R.  7506 — House  Calendar: 

This  measure  authorizes  $221  mlllkm  in 
appropriations  to  construct  the  Navajo  In- 
dian irrigation  project  and  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  to  irrigate  a  total  of  231,530 
acres  of  land,  to  supplement  water  supplies 
for  domestic  and  industrial  uses,  and  to 
provide  recreation  and  flah  and  wildlife 
benefiu.  The  Navajo  project  U  in  New 
Mexico  and  the  San  Juan-Chama  project  is 
in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

The  prinaary  purpoee  of  the  Navajo  project 
U  to  provide  approximately  17,000  Navajo 
Indians  with  an  ecoikoray  equal  to  the  aon- 
Iiuiians.  The  San  Juan-Ciuima  project  will 
Improve  and  stabilize  tiw  economy  at  the 
water-deficient  Rio  Grande  and  Canadian 
Basins  of  New  Mexico  by  provMh^  sup^- 


mental    water   to   meet   rapidly    expanding 
needs. 

Approximately  $106,600^)00  of  the  $221 
million  Is  reimbursable,  with  Interest,  over  a 
50-year  period. 

Oceanography 

S.  901— Passed  Senate  July  28.  1961.  Pend- 
ing In  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Conunlttee : 

Authorizes  a  $700  million,  10-year  national 
program  of  oceanographlc  and  Great  Lakes 
research,  comprehensive  In  its  scope,  and 
recommended  by  the  President  as  an  Inter- 
national and  worldwide  program,  designed 
to: 

Coordinate  all  related  programs  now 
carried  on  by  separate  Government  agencies 
and  bureaw. 

Provide  for  participation  In  this  national 
program  by  educational  and  scientific  In- 
stitutions and  laboratortes.  State  agencies, 
associations,  organizations,  Industries,  and 
other  qualified  groups  and  Individuals  who 
can  make  a  contribution  to  our  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  oceans  and  Great  Lakes. 

Increase  our  security  from  enemy  sea  or 
undersea  atUck;  augment  the  efficiency  of 
our  undersea  forces;  advance  underwater 
communications;  Improve  commerce  and 
navlgaUon  and  safeguard  It  against  disrup- 
tion In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency; 
Increase  accuracy  of  long-range  weather  fore- 
casts; enable  mankind  to  foresee  cllmatologl- 
cal  changes  of  world  significance:  alTortl 
greater  protection  to  life  and  property  from 
violent  storms;  restore  and  expand  our  flsh- 
ertes;  alleviate  the  protein  deficiency  In  the 
diets  of  millions  all  over  the  world;  reveal 
ocean  deposits  of  scarce  and  strategic  min- 
erals; expand  our  knowledge  of  fossil  fuels: 
diminish  pollution  dangers  from  atomic  and 
other  wastes;  and  faciliute  new  medical  dis- 
coveries. 

Authorizations  to  National  Science  Foun- 
dation include  $9,950,000  to  construct  re- 
search ships;  $12,440,000  to  operate  them 
over  a  10-year  period;  $37,200,000  for  basic 
marine  research  activities  with  a  limit  of 
$8  million  in  any  one  year;  $10  million  a 
year  for  q>eclaliaed  oceanographlc  instru- 
ments or  equipment  for  research  «»wi  ex- 
ploration; funds  to  construct  shore  faeiU- 
tles;  and  $4,800,000  for  education  and 
training  in  marine  sctencee  with  a  limit  of 
$480,000  in  any  one  year.  Other  sums  are  au- 
thorized as  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  new  ships,  etc. 

Requires  the  Budget  Biueau  to  furnish  an 
exact  accounting  to  Congress  each  year  for 
aU  funds  spent  and  bars  funds  for  tedino- 
loglcal  research  or  development  uiOeas  the 
Information  is  made  available  to  the  public. 
OcearhOffraphic  reaearch — Cossf  Ovortf 

HJl.  6846— Public  Law  87-S06,  approved 
October  5,  1961: 

Permits  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  conduct 
oceanographlc  research,  either  independent- 
ly or  In  cooperation  with  other  Government 
agencies,  as  may  be  in  the  i»«t<>^«i  interest. 

The  Coast  Guard  already  has  the  neces- 
sary ships  in  service  to  permit  far-reachli^ 
marine  studies  at  nUnlmum  cost.  There  are 
217  ships  in  the  Atlantic.  90  in  the  Pacific, 
and  31  on  the  Great  Lakes,  of  which  many 
are  large  and  well  adapted  to  certain  ^rpes 
of  scientific  research.  The  Coast  Guard  has 
already  made  notable  g/T'/trnpHithn^nts  in 
the  oceanographlc  research  it  has  conducted 
in  direct  support  of  the  Ice  PatroL  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  these  endeavora,  can  be  ex- 
tended to  every  part  of  the  oceans  and  the 
Great  Lakes  where  Coast  Giiard  vess^s  op- 
erate. 

Outer  Continental  Shelf 

S.  961 — Passed  Senate  August  2.  1061. 
Pending  in  House  Interior  and  TnaiiHg  Af- 
fairs Conunlttee: 

Extends  the  authority  of  the  Secratarjr  ot 
the  Interior  to  permit  the  Osologlcal 
vey  to  perform  certain  of  its  wotic  in 
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ouUlde  tbe  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  (I.e.,  the  Outer  Ckintlnental  Shelves 
and  the  ocean  floor).  Such  studies  outside 
tbe  continental  United  States  can  now  only 
be  conducted  by  the  Survey  If  requested  and 
flnancea  by  other  Government  agencies. 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  Calif. 

8.476 — Passed  Senate  September  7.  1961. 
Pending  in  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee: 

To  preserve  a  portion  of  the  few  remaining 
shoreline  areas  for  public  recreation,  this  bill 
establishes  a  53,000-acre  area  of  the  Point 
Reyes  Peninsula,  beginning  approximately 
15  miles  north  of  the  entrance  to  the  Golden 
Gate  Channel  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  ex- 
tending northward  for  45  miles.  Approxi- 
mately 26,000  acres  within  the  53,000-acre 
national  seashore  has  been  set  CLSide  to  pre- 
serve most  of  the  ranching  and  dairying 
lands  as  a  pastoral  zone.  Thus,  as  long  as 
this  26,000  acres  are  maintained  for  their 
present  purposes,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  not  acquire  this  land. 

In  this  seashore  area,  the  following  types 
of  facilities  will  be  provided  for  use  by  the 
public : 

Approximately  25  miles  of  new  roads  will 
be  built,  supplemented  by  hiking  and  riding 
trails. 

Campgrounds  will  be  established  In  suit- 
able locations. 

Bathhouses,  shelters,  comfort  stations, 
water,  food  concessions,  picnic  facilities,  and 
parking  areas. 

Docks  will  be  constructed  for  boating  pur- 
poses: riding  stables  will  be  erected  and  op- 
erated on  a  concession  basis:  five  overlook 
developments  will  be  built  and  a  head- 
quarters development  will  be  programed  to 
include  employee  hoiising,  utility  buildings, 
power  service,  water,  and  sewage  disposal. 

The  existing  commercial  fisheries  at  Drakes 
Bay  and  the  existing  oyster  cannery  at  Drakes 
Estero  will  be  continued  imder  private  opera- 
tion but  with  added  facilities. 

Authorized  an  appropriation  of  114  million 
to  acquire  tbe  land. 

Recreational  facilities  at  Elephant  Butte  and 
Caballo  Reservoir  areas 

8.  46 — Passed  August  29,  1961.  Pending  In 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee: 

Provides  for  the  establishment  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  at  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir, 
which  will  cost  approximately  9458,000  and 
also  facilities  at  Caballo  Reservoir  which  will 
cost  approximately  $149,000.  These  reser- 
voirs could  be  used  for  fishing,  boating,  and 
vacationing  by  the  residents  of  New  Mexico 
and  Texas  and  others.  The  facilities  which 
now  exist  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing needs.  The  new  facilities  would  in 
no  way  threaten  the  allocation  of  water  for 
Irrigation  and  other  uses.  Provision  Is  made 
so  that  an  agreement  can  be  made  with  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  for  the  administration 
of  the  facilities. 

Saline  water  conversion  program 

HJl.  7916 — Public  Law  295,  approved  Sep- 
tember 23,  1961: 

This  meaaiu-e  extends  the  saline  water 
conversion  program,  enacted  in  1952.  from 
1962  through  1967  and  authorizes  a  total  ap- 
propriation of  $75  mUllon.  but  docs  not  limit 
the  annual  appropriation  to  a  pro  rata  share 
Off  the  total  amount. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  shortage  of  us- 
able surface  and  ground  water  In  many  parts 
of  the  Nation  and  the  Importance  of  finding 
new  sources  of  supply  to  meet  the  present 
and  future  water  needs,  this  program  is  de- 
signed to  provide  for  developing  a  practica- 
ble low-cost  means  for  the  large-scale  pro- 
duction of  water  of  a  quality  suitable  for 
municipal,  industrial,  agrlcxiltural,  and  other 
beneficial  constmiptlve  uses  from  sea  and 
other  Bfillne  waters  and  other  mineralized  or 
chemically  charged  waters,  and  for  the  nec- 
Mcarj  research  and  studies  of  the  problem. 


In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to — 

1.  Conduct,  encourage,  and  promote  funda- 
mental scientific  engineering  research  and 
basic  studies  to  develop  the  best  and  most 
economical  processes  and  methods  for  con- 
verting saline  and  brackish  water  Into  wa- 
ter suitable  for  consumption. 

2.  Conduct  engineering  research  and  tech- 
nical development  work  to  determine,  by  lab- 
oratory and  pilot  plant  testing,  the  resulU 
of  the  research  and  studies  mentioned  above 
in  order  to  develop  processes  and  plant  de- 
signs to  the  point  where  they  can  be  dem- 
onstrated on   a   large   and   practical   scale. 

3.  Study  methods  for  recovery  and  market- 
ing of  byproducts  resulting  from  the  produc- 
tion of  water  to  ascertain  the  possibilities 
of  offsetting  the  costs  of  production  by  com- 
mercially valuable  byproducts. 

4.  Undertake  economic  studies  and  sur- 
veys to  determine  present  and  prospective 
comparative  costs  of  achieving  water  for  con- 
sumption by  the  leading  saline  water  proc- 
esses employed  in  various  areas  in  the 
United  States. 

To  carry  out  the  above  studies  and  sur- 
veys, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to— 

1.  Make  grants  to  educational  institutions 
and  scientific  organizations  and  enter  Into 
contracts  with  institutions,  organizations, 
and  with  industrial  or  engineering  firms. 

2.  Acquire  the  services  of  chemists,  phys- 
icists, engineers,  and  other  personnel. 

3.  Use  the  facilities  of  Federal  scientific 
laboratories. 

4.  Establish  and  operate  necessary  facili- 
ties and  test  sites  at  which  to  carry  on  the 
continuous  research,  testing,  development, 
and  programing  necessary. 

5.  Cooperate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  with  State  and  local 
departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumentalities, 
and  with  Interested  persons,  firms,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations. 

6.  Coordinate  all  such  programs  with  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

7.  Make  reports  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  of  the  action  Uken  or  Instituted  by 
him  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Shellflsheries   research   center  at    Milford. 
Conn. 

3.  606 — Public  Law  87-173.  approved  Au- 
gust 30,  1961 : 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct  at  Milford,  Conn.,  a  research  cen- 
ter for  shellfisheries  research.  Marine  blol- 
ogUts  at  the  US.  Fish  and  WlldlUe  Serv- 
ice Laboratory  at  Milford  have  made 
revolutionary  discoveries  regarding  the 
production  of  shellfish,  but  require  expanded 
facilities  In  order  to  exploit  their  discoveries. 
Shoreline  areas 

S.  543 — Passed  Senate  Augxist  28.  1961. 
Pending  In  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee: 

Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
study  means  and  costs  of  acquiring  and 
preserving  14  ocean,  lake,  and  river  shoreline 
areas  appropriate  for  recreational  parks. 

Authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
study  appropriate  shoreline  areas  within  the 
Nation's  186  million  acres  of  national  forests. 

Each  Department  Is  to  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  Congress  within  2 
years,  and  appropriations  of  $400,000  were 
authorized  for  each  study.  This  bill  also  au- 
thorized appropriations  of  $25  million  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  matching 
grants  to  States  to  purchase  shoreline  areas 
for  State  recreational  purposes. 

Authorized  the  National  Forest  Service  to 
review  the  lands  the  Federal  Government 
now  owns  to  see  If  water-based  recreation 
areas  could  be  established  on  some  of  these 
lands  already  owned  by  the  Government. 

The  14  areas  are:  Ctunberland  Island,  Oa.; 
Huron  Mountains,  Mich.;    Channel  Islands, 


Calif.;  Fire  Wand.  N.Y.;  Cape  Flattery, 
Wash.;  Leadbetter  Point.  Wash.;  Mosquito 
Lagoon.  Fla.;  Pigeon  Point.  Minn.;  Popham- 
Salnt  John.  Maine;  Parramoure  Island.  Va.; 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Utah:  Lake  Tahoe.  Nev.- 
Calif.;  Smith  Island.  N.C.;  and  the  shores  of 
Hawaii. 

Spokane  Valley  project 

S.  2008— Passed  Senate  September  19,  1961. 
Pending  In  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs  Conunlttee: 

Modifies  earlier  legislation  to  enlarge  the 
present  irrigation  plant  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $7,178,000  to  furnish  more  water  for  ir- 
rigation purposes. 

Superior  National  Forest 

S  302— Public  Law  87-351.  approved  Octo- 
ber 4,  1961 : 

This  bill  Increases  the  authorization  funds 
from  $2,500,000  to  $4,500,000  to  purchase 
lands  within  the  Superior  National  Forest  In 
Minnesota.  The  previous  authorization, 
passed  In  1948,  permitted  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  consolidate  Its  ownership  of  the 
Superior  National  Forest  lands. 

That  act  barred  the  Government  from 
consolidating  those  lands,  when  privately 
owned,  by  any  means  but  negotiation.  This 
has  proved  costly  and  the  present  bill  with 
Its  Increased  authorization  of  funds  and  ex- 
tension of  authority  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  condemn  these  lands  (under  Its 
right  to  exercise  power  of  eminent  domain) 
would  enable  the  Government  to  accelerate 
its  program  of  preserving  and  protecting  the 
Superior  National  Forest  area  and  at  a  lower 
cost. 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act 

H.R.4750 — Public  Law  87-382.  approved 
October  4,  1961: 

Amends    Virgin    Islands    Corporation    Act 
to  allow  the  Corporation  to  Increase  Its  bor- 
rowing  authority    by    $15   million    In    order 
to  expand  the  present  electric  powerplant. 
Wabash  Basin  Study  Commission 

S.  811— Passed  Senate  June  13,  1961. 
Pending  in  House  Public  Works  Conmilttee: 

This  bUl— 

1.  Authorizes  the  esUbllshment  of  a 
Wabash  Basin  Interagency  Water  Resources 
Commission  consisting  of  representative  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  and  of  the  States  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  Commission  would 
be  responsible  for  coordination  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  plans  for  developing  the 
water  and  land  resources  In  the  Wabash 
River  Basin  In  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

2.  In  addition  to  preparing  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  area,  the  Conunisslon  will 

(a)  Recommend  a  long-range  schedule  of 
priorities  for  work  on  basic  data,  for  project 
planning,  and  for  construction  of  projects 
in  the  area. 

(b)  Foster  and  undertake  studies  of  water 
resources  problems  In   the  area. 

(c)  Submit  periodic  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Federal  agencies  and  Gov- 
ernors of  the  State  concerned. 

Wapato-Satus  irrigation  project 

H.R.  115 — Public  Law  87-316,  approved 
September  26,  1961: 

This  bill  fixes  the  construction  costs  of  the 
irrigation  works  that  have  already  been  con- 
structed on  the  Wapato-Satus  unit  of  the 
Wapato  Indian  Irrigation  project  and  al- 
locates that  cost  on  a  per-acre  basis  to  the 
lands  that  can  be  served  by  those  works. 
Washington  State— Water  deliveries 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  76 — Public  Law 
87-169,  approved  Augiist  30,   1961: 

Provides  for  delivery  of  water  during  1962 
to  farmers  in  three  irrigation  districts  of  the 
Columbia  River  project  while  there  are  ne- 
gotiations conducted  to  determine  an  equita- 
ble method  between  the  districts  by  which 
to  pay  the  additional  cost  incxured  beyond 
the  estimated  drainage  costs  of  the  project. 
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No  charges  to  the  fariders  would  be  waived; 
payment  would  have  to  be  mads  before  1963 
deliveries  would  be  made. 

Water  pollution  contrM 

H.R.  6441— PubMc  lAW  87-88,  approved 
July  20,  1961: 

Congress,  as  a  part  of  the  President's  nat- 
ural resources  program,  enacted  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  AnMOdments  of  1981 
which  would : 

Incrs— e  the  exlsUng  $50  million  in  annual 
auttMrteatlon  for  Federal  grants  to  ssalst 
coamunitles  in  oonstructlng  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  to  $80  million  for  fiscal  1902, 
$90  mllUon  for  fiscal  1963.  and  $100  mlUlon 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean  1964-67,  retaining 
tbe  requirement  that  60  percent  of  the  granu 
be  used  for  communities  with  populations  of 
125.000  or  less. 

Limit  individual  construction  grants  to  30 
percent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  building  the 
sewage  treatment  plant,  or  to  $600,000, 
whichever  Is  smaller. 

Authorize  construction  of  Joint  sewage 
treatment  projects  serving  more  than  one 
municipality,  with  $2  4  million  set  as  the 
maximum  Federal  grant  for  the  multlproject. 
Bar  the  approval  of  aoy  construction  grant 
exceeding  $350,000  In  any  State  until  all 
applications  filed  prior  to  1  year  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  act  had  been  either 
approved  or  rejected. 

Authorize  the  reallocation  of  construction 
grant  funds  not  obligated  within  18  months 
after  allocation  and  permit  the  Secretary  to 
use  the  uncommitted  allocation  to  Increase 
aid  to  a  project  within  the  State  where  pol- 
lution occurred  because  of  Federal  activities. 
Increase  annual  Federal  matching  grants 
to  States  for  the  administration  of  water 
pollution  control  programs  from  $3  mUllon 
to  $5  million,  extended  the  program  for  7 
years  through  June  30.  1968.  and  directs  the 
SUtes  by  July  1,  1963.  to  list  ths  criteria 
used  In  determining  the  priority  of  projects. 
Extend  Federal  pollution  abatement  au- 
thority to  all  interstate  and  navlglble  waters 
In  or  adjacent  to  any  State  or  States 
whether  the  matter  causing  or  contributing 
to  the  pollution  U  discharged  directly  into 
such  waters  or  reaches  such  waters  after  dis- 
charge Into  a  tributary  of  such  waters. 

Authorize  tbe  Secretary  of  HBW.  In  cases  of 
intrastate  i>oUution.  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions and  make  recommendations  on  abate- 
ment only  at  the  request  of  the  Stats  Oov- 
emor. 

Authorize  the  Secretary.  In  cases  of  Intra- 
state pollution,  to  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  suit  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  seciu^  abatement  where  his  pre- 
vious instructions  had  not  been  carried  out, 
but  he  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  involved  in  cases  of  in- 
trastate pollution. 

Aut!korlze  $5  million  annually,  with  a  total 
limitation  of  $25  million,  to  develop  new 
methods  of  sewage  treatment. 

Authorize  the  establishment  of  water 
pollution  demonstration  and  research  facili- 
ties and  require  that  at  least  one  laboratory 
be  located  In  each  of  the  following  areas: 
Northeast.  Middle  Atlantic.  Southeast,  Mid- 
west. Southwest,  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
Alaska. 

Remove  the  $100,000  annual  limitation  on 
research  fellowships  granted  by  HEW,  but 
require  an  annual  report  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  appropriate  conunlttee  of  CTongress  on 
the  operation  of  the  program. 

Authorize  Federal  agencies  constructing 
reservoirs  to  Include  capacity  for  water  qvial- 
Ity  control  and.  If  the  resulting  benefits  are 
national  in  scope,  the  coet  would  be  nonreim- 
bursable. 

Direct  HEW  to  conduct  research  and  tech- 
nical development  studies  of  water  quality 
needs  and  waste  disposal  practices  in  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Require  that  water  polluted  by  discharge 
from  Federal  facilities  be  included  In  any 
Federal  report  on  pollntton. 
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Require  that  wages  paid  for  work  on  sewage 
treatment  planta  eoostmicted  with  Federal 
funds  be  in  accordance  with  Um  provisions 
ot  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

WiUlemen  preservation  system 

8. 174— Passed  Senate  September  6.  1961. 
Pending  in  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee: 

To  protect  our  remaining  wilderness  areas. 
the  Senate  passed  this  measure  establishing  a 
national  wildemess  preservation  system. 
The  major  provisions  are: 

Statement  of  policy:  BUtes  as  Congress 
belief  that  Increasing  population  and  human 
developments  will  occupy  or  modify  all  areas 
of  tne  Nation  except  those  set  aside  for  pres- 
ervation In  their  natural  condition  and  es- 
tablishes a  national  wildemess  preservation 
system  to  be  composed  of  appropriate  fed- 
erally owned  areas. 

Definition  of  wilderness ;  Defines  it  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act  as  area  where  there  is 
outstanding  opportunity  fc«-  solitude  or  a 
primitive  or  unconflned  type  of  recreation 
which  is  of  adequate  size  to  make  practicable 
preservation  as  vrtlderness  and  which  may 
have  ecological,  geological,  or  other  scientific, 
educational,  scenic,  and  historical  values. 

Areas. — (a)  Sets  out  the  areas  of  Federal 
lands  in  national  forests,  park  system,  wild- 
life refuges,  and  game  ranges  to  be  desig- 
nated or  considered  for  designation,  and 
establishes  a  procedure  of  review  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Congress  prior  to  final  action. 

(b)  Designates  toui  categories  of  wUder- 
ness-type  areas  in  national  forests:  wild, 
wilderness,  roadless  (canoe),  and  primitive. 
First  three  types  will,  by  this  act,  immedi- 
ately become  wildemess  areas,  but  the  39 
primitive  areas  must  be  reviewed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiuw  and  reconunenda- 
tions  made  to  Congress  by  the  President. 
He  may  recommend  the  inclusion  of  national 
forest  lands  adjacent  to  the  primitive  area 
but.  after  inclusions  and  exclusions,  the 
original  size  of  the  primitive  area  must  be 
retained.  These  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress may  be  disapproved  by  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  Rouse  during  the  next  following  com- 
pieu  session  of  Congress.  If  disapproved. 
the  primitive  area  may  again  be  reviewed 
and  resubmitted  to  Congress  within  2  years. 
Requires  that  all  primitive  areas  be  reviewed 
and  recommendations  submitted  to  Congress 
within  10  years  and  all  such  areas  not  con- 
tinued In  the  wilderness  system  under  the 
procedure  within  the  14  years  return  to  the 
same  status  as  other  national  forest  lands. 

(c)  Includes  national  park  system  lands 
in  the  wilderness  system,  and  directs  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  review  the  park 
system  units  containing  some  5,000  or  more 
acres  and  report  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President.  Before  Con- 
gress convenes  each  year,  the  President  is  to 
advise  Congress  of  his  recommendations  In 
this  area  and  Congrees  again  may  disapprove 
(either  Senate  or  House)  at  any  time  during 
the  next  following  complete  session  of 
Congress. 

(d)  Includes  wildlife  refugee  and  game 
ranges  m  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
recomnoend  to  the  President  within  10  years 
an4  the  President  makes  the  reoommenda- 
tloBs  to  Congrees;  however,  neither  the 
House  nor  Senate  may  disapprove  under  this 
section.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
also  recommend  inclusion  in  the  system  of 
portions  of  new  refuges  or  ranges  added  to 
its  Jurisdiction  In  the  next  15  years;  how- 
ever, the  Secretary  must  make  his  recom- 
mendation within  2  years  after  the  addition 
of  the  new  unit. 

(e)  Requires  public  notice,  hearing,  and 
submission  of  a  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress of  any  modification  or  adjustment  of 
boundaries  of  the  wilderness  system. 

(f)  Before  final  action  on  any  Incltislon 
of  forest,  park,  and  wUdlife  areas  In  the 
wilderness  system,  boundary  adjustment, 
etc.,  this  section  spells  out  the  requirement 


that  Congress  shall  have  the  right  to  act  on 
the  recommendation  <rf  the  President,  even 
to  the  extent  of  discharging  the  committee 
on  disapproval  resolutions. 

(g)  Protects  areas  under  consideration 
for  the  wilderness  system  from  public  land 
law  appropriations  for  a  5-year  period. 

(h)  Provides  that  no  area  (other  than 
national  forests,  park  system,  wildlife  ref- 
uges, and  game  range  lands  specifically  pro- 
vided for  In  the  act)  can  be  added  to  or 
eliminated  from  tbe  wUdemess  system  ex- 
cept by  specific.  sOrmatlve  authorlaatlon  by 
law. 

Private  lands:  Authorizes  both  Secretaries 
(Interior  and  Agriculture)  to  acquire  pri- 
vate lands  subject  to  congressional  appro- 
priations, or  by  privately  donated  funds,  by 
gift  or  bequest. 

Special  provisions:  Prohibits  any  commer- 
cial enterprise  In  the  wildemess  system  (ex- 
cept grazing  and  mining  In  some  areas) , 
construction  of  permanent  roads,  use  of 
motor  vehicles  or  motorized  equipment, 
motorlxmts,  landing  of  aircraft,  or  use  of 
any  other  mechanical  transport.  Limits  con- 
struction of  temporary  roads  or  structures 
or  other  installations  to  the  minlmtmi  nec- 
essary to  administer  the  area.  There  are, 
however,  some  exemptions  from  these  pro- 
hibitions and  limitations: 

1.  Allows  continued  uae  of  aircraft  and 
motorboats  where  their  use  is  a  well-estab- 
lished practice,  or  where  necessary  to  con- 
trol fire,  insects,  and  disease. 

2.  Grants  the  President  authority  to  au- 
thorize prospecting,  mining,  exploration  for 
and  production  of  oil  and  gas,  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  reservoirs,  water  conser- 
vation works,  transmission  lines,  and  other 
faclUties  needed  in  the  public  interest  with- 
in national-forest  and  public-domain  areas. 

Land  use  commissions:  Authorizes  the  es- 
tablishmant  of  a  Presidential  Land  Use  Com- 
mission in  any  State  having  more  than  90 
percent  of  its  total  land  area  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government — ^applicable  to  Alaska 
where  more  than  99  percent  total  land  area 
is  federally  owned.  Five-member  Commis- 
sion— with  3-2  political  breakdown.  The 
Commission  Is  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  nuike  recom- 
mendations on  the  utilization,  devetopment. 
and  protection  of  Federal  land  areas  tn 
Alaska  generally. 

UEOaCAKIZATION 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  8 — Sffeetlve  Joly 
3,   1961: 

To  relieve  the  members  of  the  Civil  Aen>- 
nautics  Board  from  the  necessity  of  ^»^iing 
with  many  matters  of  lesser  Importance  and 
thus  conserve  their  time  for  the  consklera- 
tton  of  major  matters  of  pc^cy  and  planning, 
Reorganization  Plan  Mo.  8  would: 

Authorize  the  CAB  to  delegate  any  oi  its 
functions  to  a  division  (panel)  of  the  Board, 
to  an  individual  Board  member,  or  to  em- 
ployees or  groups  of  employees  of  the  Board 
by  a  published  order  or  rtiie.  In  the  case 
of  adjudications  and  of  rtilemaking  proceed- 
ings which  are  required  by  law  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  record,  ths  delegation  au- 
thority is  limited  to  one  or  more  Board  mem- 
bers or  one  or  more  hearing  examiners.  The 
plan  ffrovUiea  that  a  full-scsle  review  of  an 
action  of  a  delegate  shall  be  discretionary 
with  the  Board  as  to  all  actions  delegated; 
however,  a  vote  of  one  less  than  the  Board 
majority  Is  required  to  compel  a  full-scale 
Board  review.  The  plan  gives  to  tbe  Chair- 
man the  authority  to  designate  the  indlvld- 
iial  Board  members  or  employees  who  are  to 
perform  the  delegated  functions. 

The  plan  Is  suflldentty  teoad  to  cover  all 
matters — adjudicatory  and  qussl-Iegtela- 
tlve — and  will,  therefore,  prorMe  the  neces- 
sary flexibility  to  expedite  the  Board's  work- 
load. 
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CommeTce — Additional    Assistant     Secretary 

S.  1456 — Passed  Senate  May  M,  1961.  HJl. 
6360 — House  Calendar: 

Authorizes  an  additional  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  CJommerce  to  provide  the  most  effec- 
tive review  of  the  expanding  scientific  ac- 
tivities within  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  new  assistant  will  provide  vital  as- 
sistance to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In 
coordinating  and  evaluating  existing  (h-o- 
grams  of  the  Department  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  technology,  in  expanding  such 
programs  where  desirable  to  meet  our  na- 
tional needs.  In  developing  and  implement- 
ing new  research  and  development  programs, 
and  in  representing  the  Department  on  top 
policy  level  scientific  committees  and  groups, 
including  the  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology. 

Increasing  impi^tance  In  scientific  tech- 
nology requires  an  officer  with  the  rank  of 
Assistant  Secretary  to  assure  that  oxu*  re- 
sponsibilities and  programs  are  adequately 
carried  out  in  the  Interests  of  our  economy, 
national  defense,  and  public  welfare. 

i,  FCC 

S.  2034 — Public  Law  87-192.  approved 
Aug\ist  31.  1061: 

As  a  substitute  for  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2.  this  bill  provides  for  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  PCC  and  improving  Its  adminis- 
trative process.  Adjudication  by  the  FCC 
would  be  expedited  by:  (1)  repeal  of  pro- 
visions that  precludes  a  review  staff  in 
adjudicatory  cases  from  making  any  recom- 
mendations to  the  Commission;  (2)  permit 
delegating  functions  of  adjudication  to  a 
panel  of  Commissioners,  subject  to  review  by 
a  part  or  the  whole  Commission  prior  to  any 
review  that  might  be  held  In  the  courts; 
(3)  petitions  for  rehearlngs  must  be  made  to 
the  authority  responsible  for  making  the  de- 
cision; (4)  one  or  more  Commissioners  may 
conduct  the  hearings;  (5)  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (a) 
oral  arguments  would  be  discretionary  and 
(b)  hearing  officer  would  not  be  permitted  to 
consult  any  person  or  party  in  issue  In  a 
case  but  would  be  free  to  consult  with  other 
examiners. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

ReorganlzaUon  Plan  No.  4  of  1961— Effec- 
tive July  9.  1961 : 

TO  provide  flexibility  in  handling  the  busi- 
ness before  the   Federal   Trade  Commission 
and  to  {>ermlt  Its  disposition  at  different  lev- 
els to  promote  greater  efficiency,  Congress  ap- 
prove Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  to— 

Authorize  the  delegation  of  any  and  all 
of   Its   functions   to  subordinates; 

Affcntl  review  only  at  Its  discretion,  unless 
two  members  of  the  Commission  agree  to  a 
rcTlew; 

Cause  the  decision  of  a  subordinate  to  be- 
come final  by  denjring  review;    and 

Vest  In  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
the  authority  to  choose  the  individuals  who 
would  exercise  the  delegated  power. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Commission  now 
has  the  authority  to  delegate  various  duties 
but  the  Commission  Itself  must  designate 
the  personnel  to  perform  the  functions, 
while  under  plan  4,  If  the  Commission 
agrees  to  delegate  a  function  to  a  subordinate 
level,  the  Chairman  Is  vested  with  the 
authority  to  designate  the  personnel,  in- 
cluding the  Commissioners,  to  perform  the 
delegated  function. 

Interstate  commerce  reorganization 

HR.  8038 — Public  Law  87-247,  approved 
September  14,  1961: 

Grants  the  ICC  Commissioners  the  author- 
ity to  establish  boards  of  three  or  more  qual- 
ified employees  for  reviewing  recommended 
orders  entered  In  cases  in  which  hearings 
have  been  held. 

Under  present  law  the  review  function 
may  be  exercised  only  by  the  Conamisslon 
or  a  division  of  the  Commission.    This  new 
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authority  will  enable  the  Commission  to  del- 
egate work  that  can  be  performed  at  lower 
levels  within  the  agency,  thereby  providing 
more  time  for  the  Commissioners  to  handle 
the  increased  workload  due  to  new  laws, 
intensified  competition  among  the  carriers, 
and  the  general  expanding  economy. 

Maritime  Commission 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  7 — Effective  Au- 
gust 12,  1961: 

This  reorganization  plan  establishes  a  five- 
member  Federal  Maritime  Conunlssion.  The 
members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  are 
subject  to  removal  by  the  President  for  in- 
efficiency, neglect  of  duty,  and  malfeasance 
in  office.  The  President  will  designate  the 
Chairman.  As  Chairman,  he  will  receive  $500 
a  year  more  than  the  $20,000  yearly  salary 
provided  for  the  other  Commissioners. 

The  plan  abolishes  the  present  three- 
member  Maritime  Board,  and  separates  its 
fiinctlons  between  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  new  statutory  Commission. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  Is  to  be 
charged  with  the  award  of  subsidies  and 
promotional  functions  of  the  old  Board,  and 
the  new  Commission  is  to  be  responsible  for 
the  regulatory  functions  of  the  old  Board. 

It  Is  felt  that  In  vesting  all  subsidy  func- 
tions in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  it  will 
be  possible  for  Congress  and  the  President 
to  hold  a  single  official  responsible  and  ac- 
countable for  the  effective  conduct  of  all 
aspects  of  this  program.  Including  the  size 
and  character  of  the  fleet  under  the  U.S. 
flag,  the  need  for  Government  assistance, 
and  appropriation  requirements  to  support 
subsidy  programs. 

The  new  Commission  will  be  responsible 
for: 

(a)  Regulating  and  controlling  rates, 
services,  practices,  and  agreements  of  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  and  other  persons 
under  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916. 

(b)  Regulating  and  controlling  rates, 
fares,  charges,  classlflcations.  tariffs,  regula- 
tions, and  practices  cf  common  carriers  by 
water  under  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  at 
1933. 

(c)  Making  rules  and  regulating  shipping 
In  the  foreign  trade  to  adjust  or  meet  condi- 
tions unfavorable  to  this  shipping,  and  to 
approve,  suspend.  nrKXlify,  or  annul  rules 
or  regulations  of  other  Federal  agencies  af- 
fecting shipping  In  the  foreign  traffic,  under 
section  19  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1920. 

(d)  Investigating  discriminatory  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  and  practices  In  the 
foreign  trade,  and  for  recommending  legis- 
lation to  correct  any  discriminations  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

(e)  Requiring  that  certain  reports  be  filed, 
accounts,  records,  rates,  charges,  and  other 
memorandums  be  kept  as  required  by  the 
Shipping   Act  of   1916. 

(f)  Rules  and  regulations,  making  reports 
and  recommendations  to  Congress,  subpena- 
ing  witnesses,  administering  oaths,  taking 
evidence,  and  requiring  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  documents  under  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

The  Commission  will  have  the  authority  to 
delegate,  by  published  order  or  rule,  any  of 
Its  functions  to  a  division  of  the  Commis- 
sion, an  Individual  Commissioner,  a  hearing 
examiner,  or  an  employee  or  employee  board, 
including  such  functions  as  hearings,  on  any 
matter  or  work  before  the  Commission. 

Reorganization  authority 

S.  153 — Public  Law  87-18,  approved  April 
7,  1961: 

To  continue  the  practice  established  by 
the  Hoover  Commission,  this  measure  rein- 
states the  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  to 
submit  reorganization  plans  to  the  Congress 
for  reorganizations  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  This  authority  will  ex- 
pire on  June  1,  1963. 


As  provided  In  the  act  of  1949.  the  plans 
will  become  law  unless  disapproved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  either  the  House  or  Senate  by 
adopting  a  resolution  of  disapproval  within 
60  calendar  days  after  the  plan  Is  submitted 
to  Congress. 

SEC  investigation 

House  Joint  Resolution  438 — Public  Law 
87-196.  approved  September  5.  1961: 

Authorizes  $750,000  to  permit  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  to  conduct  a 
special  investigation  of  the  adequacy  of  its 
rules  for  the  protection  of  the  investor,  gov- 
erning stock  exchanges  and  over-the-counter 
securities  trading.  SEC  is  to  report  its  find- 
ings to  Congress  by  January  3.  1963. 

SEC  reorganization 

8.  2135 — Passed  Senate  September  1,  1961. 
Pending  In  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee: 

As  a  substitute  for  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1.  this  bill  authorizes  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  delegate  any  of  its 
functions  by  published  order  or  r\ile  to  a 
division  of  the  Commission,  an  individual 
Commissioner,  a  hearing  examiner,  or  an  em- 
ployee or  employee  board  except  rulemaking 
functions  as  defined  In  the  AdmlnUtratlv 
Procedure  Act. 

Requires  that  the  Commission  Itself  re- 
tain the  discretionary  right  to  review  any  ac- 
tion taken  as  a  result  of  delegation  under 
this  bin.  This  right  may  be  exercised  upon 
the  Commission's  own  Initiative  or  upon  pe- 
tition of  a  party  to  or  an  Intervenor  in  the 
action,  within  such  time  and  In  such  mjinner 
as  the  Commission  prescrlt>es. 

Permits  a  single  member  of  the  Conunls- 
sion to  bring  any  action  taken  pxirsuant  to 
this  bill  before  the  full  Commission  for  re- 
view. 

Preserves  a  person's  right  to  petition  the 
court  of  appeals  for  review  even  though  he 
may  have  t>een  denied  review  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Transfers  to  the  Chairman  the  functions 
of  the  Conunlssion  relating  to  the  assign- 
ment of  personnel,  including  Commissioners, 
to  perform  the  funcUons  delegated  by  the 
Commission  to  Commission  personnel. 

•ocuu.  ■■cuBTrr 
Social  security  amendments 

HR.  6027— Public  Law  87-64.  approved 
June  30.  1961 : 

The  1961  social  security  amendments  pro- 
vide new  or  Increased  beneflu  to  4.4  million 
people,  totaling  some  $800  million  in  the  first 
year,  with  the  increased  costs  being  met 
through  additional  payroll  taxes. 

The  major  provisions  as  enacted  Into  law 
are: 

Increases  In  minlmimi  benefit:  From  $39 
to  $40  the  minimum  monthly  retirement 
benefit  at  65  and  the  minimum  monthly  dis- 
ability benefit,  with  proportionate  Increeaee 
In  mlnlmiim  benefits  payable  to  dependents 
and  survivors.  This  provision  provides  In- 
creased benefits  for  2.175.000  persons, 
amounting  to  $170  million,  during  the  first 
12  months  of  operation. 

Benefits  at  age  62  for  men:  Provldee  the 
option  of  early  retirement  to  men  at  age  82 
with  t>eneflts  on  an  actuarially  reduced  basis. 
In  the  first  year  560,000  would  get  benefits 
amounting  to  $440  million. 

Liberalises  Insured  status  requirements: 
Provides  that  a  worker  Is  ftilly  instired  for 
benefit  purposes  If  he  has  one  quarter  of 
coverage  for  every  elapsing  after  1950  and 
up  to  the  year  of  disability,  death,  or  at- 
tainment Qf  age  65  for  men  and  62  for  women. 
This  would  bring  160.000  people  on  to  the 
rolls  In  the  first  year  for  a  total  of  $65  million 
in  l>enefits. 

Increases  widow's,  widower's,  and  parent's 
benefits:  Increased  aged  widow's  widower's, 
and  Btirvlvlng  parent's  benefits  from  76  to 
82 '/4  percent  of  the  workers'  retirement  bene- 
fit. (WIU  affect  1.525,000  persons  by  $105 
million  In  first  12  months.) 
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Establishes  a  period  of  disability:  Extends 
for  1  yeax,  to  June  30.  1962,  the  period  within 
which  a  person  may  lUe  to  establish  a  period 
of  disability  to  determine  eligibility  for  and 
amount  of  old-age.  eurvivore,  aiMl  disability 
Insurance  benefits. 

Facilitates  coveragn  for  certain  State  and 
local  employees:  Adds  New  Mexico  to  list  of 
States  permitted  this  method  of  coverage. 
axxA  employees  who  originally  had  chosen 
not  to  come  under  the  program  will  be  given 
an  additional  chance  to  elect  to  be  In  the 
group  which  has  coverage.  Time  extended 
to  December  31.  1961.  Ministers  and  Chris- 
tian Science  practitioners  have  until  April 
16.  1962.  to  elect:  however,  if  a  minister  or 
Christian  Science  practitioner  dies  after 
September  12.  1960,  and  before  April  16. 
IMS,  his  survivor  would  have  the  right  to 
elect  coverage  up  to  April  16,  1963. 

Increases  tax  rates:  Beginning  in  1962. 
contribution  rates  will  be  raised  by  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent  each  for  employees  and 
employers  and  by  approximately  three-six- 
teenths of  1  percent  for  self-employed. 

Increases  public  assistance:  Increases  for 
1  year  (to  June  30.  1M2)  the  amount  of  pub- 
lic assistance  payments  which  would  be 
subject  to  Federal  matching  for  old-age  as- 
sistance, aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  total  disabled  programs  (by 
approximately  $2.50) .  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  about  $20  million. 

Increases  In  public  assistance:  As  enacted 
into  law.  Increases  Federal  matching  for  the 
lower  payment  States — by  increasing  from 
$30  to  $31  the  amount  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  match  at  the  80-percent  base  level, 
and  increases  the  maximum  which  will  be 
matched  from  $66  to  $66 — effective  October 
1.  1961,  for  a  9-month  period  Instead  of  1 
year  as  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Authorized  assistance  to  U.8.  nationals: 
As  modified,  the  program  will  apply  only 
to  UjB  citizens  rather  than  U.S.  nationals, 
and  will  continue  for  only  1  year  rather  than 
indefinitely.  As  noted  In  the  Senate  pro- 
Tlslon.  the  temporary  assistance  is  for  those 
VS.  citizens  who  have  returned,  or  been 
brou^t  back  to  this  country  because  of  111- 
neas,  destitution,  war.  threat  of  war,  or  in- 
▼aaton. 

Medical  care:  The  Senate  provision  as- 
s\irlng  freedom  of  choice  to  aged  persons 
In  selecting  certain  medical  care  has  been 
held  in  abeyance  to  permit  a  more  thorough 
exploration  of  Its  ultimate  effect. 

STACK 

Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
HR.    6169 — ^Public    Law    87-26,    approved 
April  25.  1961: 

This  is  an  admdnUtration  proposal  to 
make  certain  changes  in  section  201  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1968, 
wtiich  established  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council  to  advise  the  President 
on  space  matters.  The  Council  Is  composed 
of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Administrator  of 
NASA,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission:  and  authority  is  reposed 
In  the  President  to  i4>polnt.  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a 
member  from  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  and  three 
civilian  members. 

The  President.  In  his  request  to  Congrees, 
stated  that  he  contemplated  making  the 
Council  an  active  and  useful  instrumen- 
tality. He  further  stated  that  he  desired  to 
place  the  Council  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Vice  President.  The  preeent  measure 
would  amend  the  law  so  as  to  replace  the 
President  by  the  Vice  President,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Council.  It  would  also  repeal  the 
existing  authority  of  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  member  from  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government  and 
three  members  from  civilian  life,  and  would 
make  certain  conforming  changes.  There 
are  no  changes  which  would  affect  the  pree- 


ent concept  of  the  Council,  which  was  estab- 
lished as  an  advisory  body  to  the  President. 

NASA  authorization  for  1962 

HJt.  6874 — Public  Law  87-98,  approved 
July  21.  1961: 

This  measure  authorises  a  total  approprl- 
aUon  of  $1,784,300,000  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Administration  for  fiscal 
1962  as  follows : 

Salaries  and  expenses $226,686,000 

Reeearch  and  development 1, 306,  539,  (XW 

Construction  of  faciUties 252.075.000 

Space  authorization — amended 

8.  2481 — Passed  the  Senate  September  5. 
1961.  Pending  in  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Conunittee: 

This  bill  amends  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Authorization  Act 
of  1962  (Public  Law  87-98)  by  increasing  the 


amount  allotted  for  "Construction  of  facili- 
ties" by  $60  mUUon,  to  a  new  total  of  $306,- 
186.000.  This  $60  million  is  to  be  used  to 
buy  land  adjacent  to  Cape  Canaveral  to  pro- 
vide a  site  tor  the  launch  complexes  for  the 
large  Saturn  and  Nova  vehicles. 

TAXATION 

Corporate  and  excise  extension  of  1961 

KM.  7446— PubUc  Law  87-72,  approved 
June  30,  1961: 

This  measure  continues  to  July  1. 1962.  the 
present  52-percent  corporate  Income  tax  rate 
which  would  otherwise  revert  to  47  percent, 
and  the  preeent  rates  of  excise  tax  on  dis- 
tilled spirits,  beer.  wine,  cigarettes,  passenger 
cars,  automobile  parts  and  accessories,  gen- 
eral telephone  service,  and  transportation  of 
persons. 

If  these  taxes  were  permitted  to  be  re- 
duced, the  tax  loss  would  be  as  follows: 


Unit  of  Ux 

Present  law 
rate 

Rate  to 
become 

Jaly  I,  IWI 

Bevennelaai 
(milUaas) 

Fan 
year 

Fiscal 

loae 

Pnrpnntkfip 

XonnsI  tax  net 
income. 

Per  proof  Rallon 

Per  twrrel 

Mperernt... 

»10.» 

$B 

26  percent... 
$0 

$2,0W 

ISB 

8$ 

11 

244 

402 
78 

600 

ISO 

$025 
155 

Eates: 

Liquor  taiec 

DUUUed  uplrite 

Beer 

18.. 

87 

Wine: 

Still  wine: 

Containing  less  than  14  per- 
cent alcohol. 
Containing  14  to  21  percent 

alcohol. 
Contatntaif  21  to  24  percent 

Per  wine  canon 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Per  tbousand 

Manufactorers' 
sale  price. 
do- 

Amount  charged 

Amount  paid 

17  cents 

67  cents 

$2.25 

$10.60. 

$3.40 

$1.92 

$2.40 

$4. 

18  cents 

60  cents 

$3 

aloohol. 

Contsininc  more  than  25  per- 
cent alcohol. 
Sparklinx  wines,  llqocun,  etc: 

Champagne  or  spark  line  wine. 

$• 

$S 

11 

Li'iut'urs, cordials, etc.-   

Artificially  carbonated  wine.. 

$i.eo 

$2 

Tobacco  Uxeji:  Cimrettes 

$».«0 

6  percent... 
0 

244 

Msnaiactarcrs  excise  taxes: 
PsMcnRer  cars 

10  percent- . 

8  percent 

10  percent... 
10  percent... 

352 

Auto  inrtsand  scoessories 

MLitcrllanivia^  taxes: 
Oniwrni  telephon* 

«6 

375 

Transportation  of  persons 

5  percent.... 

110 

Total  excises 

1,020 

1,$W 

Orand  total,  corporate  and  excise 

3,68$ 

2,324 

178 

taxes. 
Decrease  In  excess  tax  refunds 

Total  not  revrnne  effect   

3.680 

2,80(2 

Clay  and  shale — Tax  treatment 

HJt.  7057— Public  Law  87-312,  approved 
September  26.  1961 : 

Permits  miners  of  clay  and  shale  to  in- 
clude as  a  depletion  allowance  the  process  of 
manufacturing  brick  and  tile.  For  purjxises 
of  computing  the  percentage  depletion  de- 
duction is  to  be  60  percent  of  the  groes  in- 
come from  the  finished  product  but  not  In 
excess  of  $12.50  for  each  ton  of  this  clay  or 
shale  used  in  the  finished  product.  The 
type  of  products  for  which  the  sale  or  speci- 
fied types  of  clay  must  be  used  are  building 
and  paving  brick,  drainage  and  roofing  tile, 
sewer  pipe,  flowerpots,  or  similar  products. 

This  provision  is  in  the  form  of  an  elec- 
tion which  taxpayers  may  make  for  all  open 
years  beginning  before  January  1,  1961. 

Identifying  numbers — Tax  returns 
H.R.    8876 — Public   Law   87-397,    approved 
October  5.  1961: 

To  Improve  enforcement  and  collection  of 
Internal  revenue  taxes,  this  measure  facil- 
itates the  expanded  use  of  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  by  IRS  and  by  ena- 
bling the  Service  to  match  information  re- 
turns now  filed  with  tax  returns. 

Requires  individuals  who  file  tax  returns 
to  record  their  account  numbers  on  their  tax 
returns.  Individuals  filing  Information  re- 
turns   (such  as  dividends  or   Interest)    are 


required  to  request  the  sM»otuit  numbers  of 
those  about  whom  the  information  Is  being 
filed  and  Include  the  numbers  on  the  In- 
f(H7natlon  returns. 

IRS  intends  to  tise  social  security  numbers 
as  the  account  numbers  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  number  of  persons  having  to  be 
assigned  new  numbers. 

Membership  organization  taxes 

HH.  929— PubUc  Law  87-109,  approved 
July  26.  1961: 

This  bill  provides  that  prepaid  member- 
ship dues  income  of  membership  organiza- 
tion may  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  for 
tax  purposes  be  spread  over  the  period  dur- 
ing which  there  is  a  liability  on  the  part 
of  the  organizations  to  provide  the  service, 
rather  than  reported  involved  must  extend 
l>eyond  the  current  year  but  may  not  extend 
for  more  than  36  months. 

The  membership  organizations  to  which 
the  provision  applies  are  limited  to  those, 
such  as  automobile  clubs,  which  have  no 
capital  stock  and  make  no  distributions  of 
net  earnings  to  members.  A  special  rule  Is 
provided  which  spreads  over  a  5-year  period 
the  revenue  loss  which  would  otherwise  occur 
in  each  of  the  first  3  years  of  transition  to 
the  new  method  for  reporting  this  prepaid 
inccMne.  The  provision  is  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  with  calendar  1961. 
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SttUe  tax  stamps 

H.R.  1777 — PubUo  Law  87-371.  approTed 
October  4.  1961 : 

To  prohibit  transporting  counterfeit  State 
tax  stamps  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, this  Mil  broadens  the  definition  of 
"tax  stamp"  In  tbe  criminal  code  to  Include 
any  tax  stamp,  tax  token,  tax  matter  Im- 
print, or  any  other  form  of  evidence  of  an 
obligation  running  to  a  State,  or  evidence  of 
a  discharge  thereof. 

Unemployment  tax  credits 

HJt.  2586 — Public  Law  87-821,  approved 
September  86.  1961: 

Thia  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  the  impo- 
Kttloa  of  a  double  tax  In  the  case  of  the 
Federal  and  State  unemployment  taxes  which 
arise  because  of  a  technical  deficiency  In  the 
Federal  tax  laws.  At  present,  due  to  a  varla- 
tlcm  in  tbe  deftnition  of  emi^yer  between 
the  Federal  and  State  laws,  cases  can  arise 
where  the  usual  credit  for  State  unemploy- 
■aeat  taxes  is  not  available  where  a  trade 
or  business  changes  hands  within  the  first 
20  weeks  of  a  calendar  year.  This  bill  cor- 
rects the  faulty  operation  of  the  Federal  laws 
by  making  the  xisual  credit  available  In 
these  cases. 

This  measure  applies  prospectively  only 
but  win  apply  to  all  business  corporations, 
both  corporate  and  noncorporate. 

A  Finance  Conunlttee  amendment  pro- 
Tides  that  crushing  and  grinding  are  to  l>e 
treated  as  mining  processes  In  the  case  of 
clay  and  quartzlte  used  In  the  manufacture 
of  refractory  products  for  open  years  begin- 
ning before  January  1,  IMl.  This  amend- 
ment also  provides  that  the  value  of  the 
ground  clay  and  quartzlte  shall  be  equal 
to  87>4  percent  of  the  average  lowest  price 
for  which  such  clay  is  sold  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year. 

T«ANSPOWATIOK 

Bridge  comtnission  audits 

8. 49 — Passed  Senate  June  12,  1961.  Pend- 
ing in  House  Public  Works  Committee  (H.R. 
8921,  passed  Senate,  amended  September  25) : 

Bstabllshee  formal  procedure  for  mn  annual 
audit  of  four  bridge  oonunlsaions  and  one 
bridge  causeway  authority  created  by  Con- 
gress. The  auditing  Is  to  be  done  In  accord- 
ance with  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Governors  of  the  States  concerned  and  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  account- 
ing procedxires.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  review  the  reports  and  audits.  Previous- 
ly, these  audits  were  conducted  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  various  commissions  and  au- 
thorities. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Conmierce  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
bridge  commissions,  accept  oaths  of  qualifi- 
cation, and  remove  members  for  causa. 

Those  involved  are : 

Arkansas-MlsslBsippl  Bridge  Oommlsaion. 
Arkansas  and  MlssissippL 

White  County  Bridge  Commission,  Illinois 
and  Indiana. 

City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Commission,  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa. 

Muscatine  Bridge  Commission,  Iowa  and 
Illinois. 

Sabine  Lake  Bridge  and  Causeway  Au- 
thority, Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Broadcast  licen3es 

B.  1371— Passed  Senate  June  16,  1961. 
Pending  in  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Ootnmerce  Committee: 

This  bill  permits  the  FedersJ  Communlca- 
tioos  CcsnmlKlon  to  renew  safety  and  spe- 
cial radio  serrice  licenses  nKire  than  SO  days 
before  the  expiration  of  the  original  license, 
but  retains  the  30-day  restriction  on  re- 
newals of  all  other  licenses.  The  limitation 
Is  burdensome  and  inefficient  in  the  special 
safety  and  special  radio  service  field,  the  In- 
herent nature  of  which  provides  its  own  limi- 
tations and  restraints  on  licensing. 


Canadian  vesaeta — Alaska 

S.  707 — Public  Law  ITf-TT,  approved  June 
30.  1961: 

This  bill  permits  Canadian  vessels  to  pro- 
vide passenger  service  between  ports  In 
southeastern  Alaska,  and  passenger  and 
freight  service  between  Hyder.  Alaska,  and 
other  points  in  southeastern  Alaska  and  in 
the  United  States  ouUlde  Alaska,  elthsr  di- 
rectly or  via  a  foreign  port,  until  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  of  Cbmrneroe  determines 
that  U.S.-aag  senrtoe  ts  available  to  provide 
the  necessary  transportation. 

Under  statutes  of  long  standing  only  ves- 
sels of  US.  registry  are  permitted  to  engage 
in  coastal  and  intercoastal  trades. 

In  recent  years,  however,  because  of  In- 
creased vessel  operating  costs,  and  because 
of  the  small  and  seasonally  fluctuating  pop- 
ulation. US -flag  vessels  have  found  such 
serrice  uneconomic  to  the  point  where  there 
Is  now  no  regular  U.S. -flag  service  provided, 
and  none  in  prospect. 

Carriers — Alaska  and  Hawaii 

S.  1725 — Passed  Senate  June  27,  1961. 
Pending  in  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce  Conunlttee: 

This  measure  permits  the  establishment 
of  through  service  and  Joint  rates  for  car- 
riers serving  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the  other 
States  and  establishes  a  Joint  rate  review 
board. 

It  win  become  eflTective  130  days  after  en- 
actment and  applies  to  all  carriers  includ- 
ing railroads,  motor  carriers,  water  carriers, 
and  airlines  rendering  freight  transporta- 
tion service. 

This  arrangement  permits  a  number  of 
carriers  to  render  service  from  origin  to 
destination  on  one  bill  of  lading  quoting 
a  single  transportation  charge.  Each  car- 
rier is  required  to  file  tariffs  with  the  regu- 
latory agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
carrier.  These  rates  must  be  reasonable  and 
free  from  xinjust  discrimination. 

The  Joint  boeu-d  will  pass  upon  the  law- 
fulness of  the  rates  after  applying  the  stand- 
ards for  permissive  Joint  rates  and  through 
routes  currently  provided  for  motor  carriers 
of  property  under  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Act. 

Rates  applicable  to  and  from  the  docks  In 
Hawaii  are  to  be  excluded  from  these  Joint 
arrangements  since  most  of  this  service  is 
in  the  nature  of  local  drayage  within  a 
commercial  zone  which  the  ICC  exempts 
from  economic  regulation. 

Construction  reserve  funds 

3.  2085 — Passed  Senate  September  1.  1961. 
Pending  In  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Comnilttee: 

Extends  for  an  additional  year  the  polod 
permitted  shipowners  for  commitment  of 
construction  reserve  funds.  In  order  to  en- 
courage new  construction,  reconditioning, 
and  acquisition  of  vessels,  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  owns  or  is  operating  a 
vessel  in  the  foreign  or  domestic  commerce, 
or  In  fisheries,  or  who  owned  or  operated  or 
vras  building  a  vessel  which  the  Government 
purchased  or  requisitioned,  may  establish  a 
construction  reserve  fund  to  enable  him  to 
build,  recondition,  or  acquire  new  vessels. 
In  this  fund  he  may  deposit  proceeds  f^m 
sale  of  vessels,  indenmities  from  losses,  and 
earnings  of  vessels  documented  under  the 
U.S.  laws. 

In  tbe  case  of  sale,  or  actual  or  construc- 
tive total  loss  of  a  vessel,  where  tbe  taxpayer 
deposits  an  amount  equal  to  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale,  or  the  net  Indemnity,  in  a 
constryction  reserve  fund,  if  tbe  taxpayer 
so  elects  In  his  Income  tax  return  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  Xtae  gain  was  realiaed. 
or  determines  within  60  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  payment  or  indemnity  for  purchase. 
requisition,  or  loss  of  tbe  vessel,  if  tiie  pay- 
ment is  received  subsequent  to  the  end  of 
the  taxable  year  involved,  no  gain  Is  recog- 
nized to  the  taxpayer  in  computing  his  net 
income  for  purposes  of  Federal  income  or 


excess-profits  taxes.  In  return,  however,  the 
vsMsl  owner  must  commit  the  amounts  de- 
postted  for  the  intended  purposes  within  a 
preaorlbsd  time,  and  the  tax  base  of  a  vessel 
built,  purchaasd.  or  reconditioned  srith  the 
untaxed  gain  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  untaxed  gain  used. 

I>ual-rate  contract  agreements 

S.  2154— Public  Law  87-75.  approved  June 
30.  1981: 

This  act  extends  for  1  year,  to  June  30, 
1963.  the  present  interim  dual-rate  law. 
which  allows  ocean  common  carriers  and 
conferences  ssrviag  the  foreign  conunerce 
of  the  United  Statas  to  continue  using  the 
dual-rate  exduaiva  patronage  contracts  if 
they  were  under  such  oontracts  on  May  19. 
1958. 

The  dual-rate  contract  arrangement  is  a 
practice  whereby  a  conference  establishes 
rates  at  two  levels,  the  lower  ts  charged  to 
merchants  who  sgrec  to  ship  cargoes  on 
vessels  of  members  of  the  eon/erenos  only. 
the  hlglier  being  charged  to  mareiiantB  who 
do  not  so  sgres. 

Dual-rate  eontraei*— Conferences 

H.R.  6775— Public  Law  87  346,  approved 
October  3.  1961: 

This  measure  legalisas  the  so-called  dual- 
rate  system  in  maritime  shipping.  Under 
the  dual-rate  system,  shippers  who  agree  to 
use  only  conference  vessels  are  accorded  a 
lower  rate  than  those  who  have  not  entered 
into  such  an  agreement.  It  requires  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission's  approval  be- 
fore a  conference  can  Institute  a  dual-rate 
contract. 

The  Commission  cannot  approve  U  It  finds 
that  iha  contract  is  detrimental  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  or  contrary  to 
public  intarest.  or  \mJusUy  discriminatory 
or  unfair  as  between  shippers,  exporters,  im- 
porters, or  ports,  or  between  exporters  from 
tiie  United  States  and  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. In  addition  the  ComnUssioo  can- 
not approve  conference  contracts  which 
authorize  agreemenU  between  carriers  or 
conferences  of  carriers  serving  different 
trades  that  would  otherwise  be  naturally 
competitive  unless  in  the  case  of  agreements 
between  carriers,  each  carrier,  or  in  tha  case 
of  conferences,  each  conference  retains  the 
rights  of  independent  action;  however,  the 
prohibition  on  carrier  agreements  Is  limited 
to  carriers  not  oaembers  of  the  same 
conference. 

To  be  approved  by  the  Commission  all  con- 
tracts must  expressly:  Permit  prompt  re- 
lease or  the  contract  shipper  If  the  contract 
or  conference  could  not  provide  the  space 
he  needs  on  reasonable  xtotlce;  provide  that 
rates  shall  not  be  increased  for  a  reasonable 
period  except  in  case  of  war:  cover  only  those 
goods  of  the  contract  shipper  to  which  he 
has  legal  right  at  the  time  of  ahipment; 
limit  liquidated  damages  to  amount  due  at 
contract  rate  on  the  particular  shipment, 
less  cost  of  handling;  provide  for  a  reason- 
able spread  between  contract  and  nonoon- 
tract  rates  but  not  more  than  16  percent  of 
tl»e  noncon  tract  rates:  and  exclude  from 
coverage  of  the  contract  cargo  loaded  In  btdk 
without  mark  or  count. 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Act,  1991 

H.R.  6713— Public  Law  87-81.  approved 
June  29,  1961: 

The  Senate  adopted  the  conference  report 
on  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961, 
which  is  primarily  a  revised  authorisation 
and  refinancing  pi^n  for  the  completion  of 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways.  Tbe  13-year  program,  au- 
thorized In  1966.  was  originally  esUmated  to 
cost  the  Federal  Oovernment.  In  matching 
funds,  approximately  $26  billion.  This  fig- 
ure. In  the  1961  esUmate,  has  been  Increased 
to  837  bilUon,  which  is  a  811JM  bUllon  in- 
crease. The  total  cost  will  be  841  lilllion,  of 
which  837  billion  Is  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  share  for  the  Interstate  System. 
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Upon  completion,  the  Interstate  System 
will  l>e  comprised  of  41.000  miles  of  roads. 
To  date,  10.408  miles  have  t>een  completed, 
and  some  form  of  work  is  underway  on  a 
total  of  25.383  miles,  or  at>out  62  percent  of 
the  total  system. 

This  measure  permits  a  State  or  political 
sutxllvlslon  to  use  or  permit  the  use  of  the 
airspace  above  and  lielow  the  highway,  not 
only  for  parking,  but  for  other  pxirpoees  as 
well,  provided  such  use  will  not  impair  the 
full  use  and  safety  of  the  highway  or  other- 
wise interfere  with  the  free  flow  of  traffic 
on  the  Interstate  System. 

It  also  continues  for  another  2  years  (July 
1.  1963)  the  authority  for  "Incentive" 
bon\u  to  States  which  enter  Into  agree- 
ments to  control  billboards  on  the  Interstate 
System  (one- half  of  I  percent). 

A  new  feature  is  to  authorise  the  use  of 
defense  access  road  funds  to  repair  highways 
damaged  by  military  equipment  in  con- 
structing defense  Installations.  This  pro- 
vision applies  to  damage  caused  by  construc- 
tion work  begun  before  June  1.  1961.  and 
still  In  progress  on  that  date,  and  to  dam- 
age caused  by  construction  commenced  or 
for  which  a  contract  ts  awarded  on  or  after 
June  1,  1961. 

The  1960  act  authorized  8925  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  for  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  urban  (A-B-C)  roads. 
This  phase  was  not  changed  In  this  bill. 

To  help  finance  the  highway  program,  we 
have — 

Continued  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  taxes 
at  4  cents  a  gallon  through  October  1,  1972. 

Increased  taxes  (through  October  1.  1972) 
on — 

Trucks  weighing  over  26.000  pounds  from 
81.50  to  88  per  1.000: 

Innw  tubes  from  9  cents  to  10  cents  a 
pound; 

Highway  tires  from  8  cenu  to  10  cents  a 
pound: 

Tread  rubber  frorai  3  cenU  to  5  cenU  a 
pound.  ' 

Authorized  truckowners  to  pay  the  Federal 
user  tax  in  four  quarterly  Installments,  and 
made  numerous  technical  and  other  changes. 

Requested  the  Treasury  Department  to 
make  a  scientific  study  to  obtain  daU  on 
the  percentage  of  gasoline  purchased  by  re- 
tall  dealers  which  Is  lost  by  shrinkage  or 
evaporation  and  to  make  a  report  before 
January  1,  1962. 

Provided  for  a  l-year  deferral  of  the  di- 
version of  the  remaining  one-half — 5  per- 
centage points — of  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
trucks,  buses,  and  trailers  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury  to  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

Federal  Boating  Act 

8.  883 — Public  Law  87-171,  approved  Au- 
gust 30.   1961: 

This  measure  extends  the  application  of 
the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Guam. 

The  purpose  of  the  1958  act  is  to  promote 
l>oatlng  safety  on  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Besides  safety  regu- 
lations such  as  prohibiting  reckless  and 
careless  operation  of  vessels  on  navigable 
waters,  it  provides  for  a  coordinated  and 
uniform  type  of  numbering  and  registration 
of  boats  within  the  areas. 

Federal  Firearms  Act,  amendment 
8. 1750 — Public  Law  87-842,  approved  Oc- 
tober 3,  1961 : 

This  measure  amends  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act,  which  among  other  provisions  pro- 
hibits the  shipment  of  firearms  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  to  or  by  persons  under 
Indictment  or  convicted  of  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence. Specific  crimes  are  listed  in  the  orig- 
inal statute  with  regard  to  which  the  act 
applies.  The  new  measure  makes  the  pro- 
hibition on  trade  in  firearms  applicable  to 
persons  Indicted,  convicted,  or  fleeing  with 


respect  to  any  crime  which  measures  up  to 
the  Federal  standard  of  a  felony:  that  is. 
any  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for 
a  term  of  more  than  1  year. 

Fishery  loan  fund 

H.R.  206 — Public  Law  87-219.  approved 
September  13.  1961: 

Authorize  the  fishery*  loan  fund  to  make 
any  necessary  repairs  on  vessels  which  it  has 
acquired  through  loan  defaults  on  fishing 
gear  and  ships.  Many  of  these  vessels  are  in 
very  poor  condition;  without  adequate  re- 
pair, they  could  be  sold  for  only  a  small  part 
of  the  original  Investment  of  the  loan  fund. 
The  expenditures  made  would,  in  the  long 
run,  be  a  net  gain  to  the  Government. 

Intrastate  motor  carriers 

S.  320— Passed  Senate  July  17.  1961. 
House  Calendar: 

This  measure  amends  the  second  proviso 
of  section  206(a)  (1)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  to  permit  State  commissions 
under  a  specific  procedure  to  grant  the  right 
to  motor  common  carriers  operating  within 
a  single  State  to  engage  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign operations  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  in  which  Intrastate  authority  is  being 
simultaneously  authorized.  It  also  author- 
izes the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  to 
issue  certificates  of  registration  to  existing 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate  operations 
under  the  terms  of  the  preseiR  second 
proviso. 

The  existing  second  proviso  enables  motor 
common  carriers  whose  operations  are  con- 
fined to  a  single  State  and  who  have  been 
granted  a  certificate  to  allow  operation 
within  the  State  from  their  State  regulatory 
bodies,  to  also  engage  in  operations  In  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce.  Such  opera- 
tions in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
must  be  carried  on  entirely  within  the  State 
in  which  the  motor  carrier  is  certificated  to 
operate. 

Liberty  ship  sale 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  21 — Passed  Senate 
September  1.  1961.  Pending  In  House  Mer- 
chan'.  Marine  and  Fisheries  (Committee: 

Authorises  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
sell  up  to  10  Liberty  ships  for  conversion  into 
non-self-propelled  barges.  The  vessels  would 
be  made  Inunedlately  available  to  the  Oov- 
ernment In  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

Requires  that  the  sale  of  the  vessels  he 
made  for  cash  only,  after  competitive  bid- 
ding; that  their  operations  be  restricted  to 
the  domestic  trade  (excluding  Alaska);  that 
the  vessels  be  Ineligible  for  trade-in  or  ex- 
change: and  that  they  remain  under  U.S. 
documentation. 

Mass  transit  program 
S.  1922 — Public  Law  87-70,  i4}proved  June 
30,  1961 : 

Authorised  a  new  875  million  program  to 
help  overcome  conunutlng  problems  in 
cities — 825  million  is  authorized  for  demon- 
stration grants  (covering  up  to  two- thirds 
of  project  cost)  for  projects  to  explore  ways 
of  overcoming  mass  transit  problems;  850 
million  is  authorized  for  low-interest  rate 
loans  to  public  bodies  for  acquiring,  con- 
structing, and  Improving  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  equipment. 

Merchant  Marine  Academy— Cadets 

H.B.  3296 — ^Public  Law  87-244.  approved 
September  14.  1961 : 

Authorises  the  designation  of  up  to  four 
persons  who  are  citizens  at  the  Triut  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  attend  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  They  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  rules,  benefits,  and 
could  be  graduated  from  the  Academy;  how- 
ever, they  could  not  be  commissioned  in  the 
merchant  marine  or  In  the  Navy,  unless  they 
have  l>ecome  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  training  that  these  men  receive  cotild 
be  used  to  aid  the  vital  Interests  of  their 
home  Islands,  where  ocean  transportation  Is 
so  very  Important  to  the  economic  life. 


Merchant  Marine  Academy — Faculty 

S.  576 — Public  Law  87-93,  approved  July 
20.    1961: 

This  measure  clarifies  the  status  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  administrative  staff  at  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  and  establishes 
suitable  personnel  policies. 

It  Involves  primarily  conversion  of  posi- 
tions of  executive,  administrative,  custodial, 
and  service  personnel  to  positions  subject  to 
the  civil  service  laws  generally  applicable  to 
other  civilian  U.S.  employees.  In  addition. 
It  establishes  an  appropriate,  fiexlble  system 
of  employment  and  compensation  for  the  fac- 
ulty which  is  comparable  to  that  now  pro- 
vided for  the  civilian  faculty  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy. 

Merchant    Marine   Academy — U.S.    nationals 

H.R.  29 — Public  Law  87-199,  approved  Sep- 
teml>er  6,  1961: 

Permits  appointments  to  the  VS.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  of  residents  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  even  though  they  are  nationals 
and  not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  No 
appointment  to  any  office  in  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  shall  be  made,  however,  unless 
the  Academy  graduate  is  a  VS.  citizen.  The 
American  Samoan  nationals  who  graduate 
from  the  Academy  will  be  able  to  use  their 
training  by  creating  a  small  corps  of  profes- 
sionally trained  persons  for  local  navigation, 
port  authority,  etc. 

Merchant  marine  amendment 
H.R.    6974 — Public   Law    87-271,    approved 
September  21,   1961: 

This  measure  permits  steamship  operators 
to  draw  upon  their  capital  reserve  fund  to 
finance  research,  new  ship  designs,  and  de- 
velopment programs:  to  borrow  from  the 
fund  to  purchase  cargo  containers,  or  as  a  re- 
imbursement for  such  purchases. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  title  VI  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  vessel  owners  hold- 
ing (^Mrating-differential  subsidy  contracts 
are  required  to  establish  a  capital  reserve 
fund,  in  which  must  be  deposited  an  amount 
equal  to  the  annual  depreciation  on  their 
subsidized  vessels,  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  subsidized  vessels,  all  indemnities  and 
Insurance  from  loss  of  vessels,  and  any  addi- 
tional profits  from  operations  of  subsidized 
vessels  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  consid- 
ers necessary  to  Insure  an  adequate  fund. 
In  addition,  the  subsidised  operator  must  set 
up  a  special  reserve  fund  to  take  care  of  any 
operating  losses  and  subsidy  recaptures. 
Prior  to  passage  of  HJl.  6974,  none  of  the 
idle  reserve  funds  could  be  used  to  initiate 
experimental  design  work  not  directly  related 
to  an  actual  ship  to  be  constructed. 

Ocean  freight  forwarders 
S.  1368 — Public  Law  87-254.  approved  Sep- 
tember 19,  1961: 

This  bin  Is  designed  to  ccnrect  various 
questionable  practices  of  foreign  freight 
forwarders  by  providing  for  licensing  In- 
dependent freight  forwarders,  to  prevent  un- 
quaUfied  persons  from  engaging  in  business 
as  foreign  freight  forwarders  and  to  regulate 
the  activities  of  qualified  foreign  freight 
forwarders. 

Amends  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  to  de- 
fine the  term  "carrying  on  the  business  of 
forwarding"  to  mean  dispatching  of  ship- 
ments by  any  person  on  liehalf  of  others,  by 
oceangoing  common  carrier  in  conunerce 
from  the  United  States  or  its  possessions  to 
foreign  countries,  or  between  the  United 
States  and  Its  possessions  or  between  such 
possessions,  and  handling  the  formalities 
incident  to  these  shipments.  It  defines  the 
term  "independent  ocean  freight  forwarder" 
to  mean  a  person  carrying  on  the  bvLsiness 
of  forwarding  for  a  consideration,  who  is  not 
a  shipper  or  consignee  or  a  seller  or  pur- 
chaser of  shipments  to  foreign  countries, 
nor  has  any  beneficial  interest  therein,  nor 
directly  or  indirectly  controls  or  is  controlled 
by  such  shipper  or  consignee  or  by  any  per- 
son having  a  beneficial  interest. 
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Requires  a  person  to  hold  a  license  Issued 
by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  forwarding,  but  pennlts  a 
person  whose  primary  business  Is  the  sale 
of  merchandise  to  dispatch  shipments  of 
merchandise  without  a  license. 

Directs  the  Board  to  prescribe  reasonable 
rules  and  regxilations  to  be  observed  by  In- 
dependent ocean  freight  forwarders,  and  re- 
quires the  forwarder  to  furnish  a  bond  or 
other  secxirlty  acceptable  to  the  Board,  to 
Insure  financial  responsibility  and  proper 
service  performance. 

Provides  that  licenses  shall  remain  effec- 
tive until  suspended  or  terminated  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act.  Licenses  may.  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  holder.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Board,  be  amended  or  revoked,  in  whole 
at  In  part,  or  may,  upon  complaint,  or  on 
the  Bocuxl's  initiative,  after  notice  and  hear- 
ing, be  suspended  or  revoked  for  wlllfvil 
failure  to  comply  with  any  provisions  of  this 
act  or  with  any  lawful  order  of  the  Board. 

Obsolete  vessel  trade-ins 

S.  1738 — Public  Law  87-401,  approved  Oc- 
tober 5.  1961: 

Liberalized  the  law  regarding  obsolete 
trade-ins  by  authorizing  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission  to  take  trade-ins  either 
when  the  owner  signs  the  contract  for  con- 
struction or  purchase  of  a  new  vessel  or  (at 
the  owner's  option)  within  5  days  of  the  de- 
livery date  of  the  new  vessel. 

Off-season  cruises 

HJl.  8100 — Public  Lav  87-45.  approved 
May  37,  1961: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  promote  and 
encourage  the  fullest  possible  employment 
of  American-flag  passenger  vessels  on  a  year- 
round  basis  either  on  their  regular  routes  or 
on  special  cruises  during  the  slack  seasons. 

Under  existing  law.  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  subsidized  American-flag  vessels, 
both  passenger  and  cargo,  are  assigned  to 
particular  essential  trade  routes  which  they 
must  serve  on  a  regular  basis  year  round. 
Since  the  advent  of  oversea  aviation,  pas- 
senger traffic  by  ship  drastically  slacks  off 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  During 
such  seasons,  even  though  full  utilization  of 
passenger  vessels  Is  not  needed  to  provide 
essential  service  on  the  routes,  existing  law 
prohibits  vessels  from  going  on  special 
cruises  off  the  regular  routes.  As  a  result, 
An\erlcan-flag  passenger  vessels  frequently 
suffer  heavy  losses  during  the  slack  season 
while  their  normal  foreign  competitors  en- 
gage in  off-season  cruises. 

Thus,  this  legislation  not  only  strengthens 
the  operating  condition  of  the  American  pas- 
senger fleets  but  allows  American-flag  vessels 
to  receive  a  share  of  the  growing  cruise  busi- 
ness to  off-season  vacation  areas  now  served 
almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States 
Xij  foreign-flag  ships. 

Pollution  of  sea  by  ofl 

8.  3187— Public  Law  87-167.  approved  Au- 
gust 30,  1961: 

Implements  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Preventlan  of  the  Pollution  o(  the 
Sea  by  Oil,  which  prohibits  discharge  ot  oil 
from  tankers  and  imposes  fines  and  penalties 
for  Tlolatioa.  The  bill  implements  the  ooc- 
ventlon  by  prohibiting  American  ships  from 
discharging  wastes  in  any  of  the  zones  named 
In  tlM  bill,  and  requires  a  record  showing 
where  any  waste  may  be  discharged.  Also 
provides  for  keeping  oil  record  books  by 
fareign  ships  when  they  are  in  U£.  waters, 
•od  CBtebllahes  a  fine  of  from  »600  to  $2,600 
tbr  TielftttODs. 

Porflemf  Jtarbor,  Maine 

8.  3304 — Passed  Senate  September  15,  1961. 
Pending  In  House  Public  Works  Committee: 

Authx»1zes  $&J40.000  to  Improve  the  har- 
bcn*  at  Portland.  Maine,  to  deepen  the  en- 
trance channel  to  facilitate  the  movement 
of  foreign  cnide  oil  through  the  United 
States  to  Montreal.  Canada. 


Prohibits  destruction  of  property  in  inter- 
state commerce 

H  Jl.  3439— PubUc  Law  87-231.  approved 
September  13,  1961: 

Strengthened  existing  Federal  law  by  mak- 
ing it  imlawful  to  <1)  destroy,  injure,  set 
flre  to,  or  otherwise  damage  goods  moving 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  (2) 
break  into  or  enter  any  railroad  car,  vessel, 
aircraft,  truck,  or  other  vehicle  for  such  pur- 
pose. Violators  would  be  penalized  by  fines 
up  to  $5,000  and  imprisonment  up  to  10 
years.  Existing  laws  have  no  provision  for 
punishment  if  there  is  willful  damage  or  de- 
struction of  property  per  se  in  the  possession 
of  a  carrier  unless  the  carrier's  own  property 
is  damaged  also,  or  if  such  acts  are  not  in- 
tentionally performed. 

Railway  Express  revenue 

H.R.  1986 — Public  Law  87-108,  approved 
July  26,  1961 : 

This  measure  repeals  the  following  two  ba- 
sic provisions  of  the  Railway  Mall  Act  of  1918: 

1.  A  provision  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  obtain  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conunission  information  showing 
revenue  received  by  railroad  companies 
from  express  companies  for  transporting 
express  matter. 

3.  A  provision  authorizing  the  Postmaster 
General  to  reduce  rail  rates  paid  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  the  railroads  for  carry- 
ing non-first-class  mall  to  the  level  of  the 
express  rail  rates,  if  the  express  rates  are 
lower. 

These  provisions  were  designed  to  prevent 
rate  discrimljiation  by  the  railroads  against 
the  Government  in  transporting  non-first- 
class  mall.  Since  cost-ascertainment  pro- 
cedures were  crude  at  that  time,  these  pro- 
visions gave  the  Government  the  best  known 
test  of  reasonableness-rate  comparison.  The 
Postmaster  General,  from  time  to  time,  has 
requested  the  ICC  to  furnish  Information  as 
provided  by  law  on  rail  rates  for  carrying 
express  matter.  The  Commission,  in  de- 
clining such  a  request,  states  In  effect  that 
the  law  does  not  place  upon  It  the  duty  to 
make  an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  rail  rates  for  the  carriage  of 
express  matter. 

The  ICC  contended  that  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency  had  never  operated  on  a  profit- 
and-loss  basis,  since  it  simply  turned  over 
to  the  rallrcads  whatever  amounts  it  had 
left  after  deducting  Its  operating  expenses 
at  the  end  of  each  month.  The  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency  (REA)  always  broke  even  on 
Its  own  l>oolcs,  although  the  business  as  a 
whole  has  been  losing  money  for  years.  Be- 
cause of  the  contractual  arrangements  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  REA,  the  ICC  has 
held  that  rates,  as  such,  were  not  paid,  and 
that  for  this  reason,  the  provisions  of  the 
1916  law  could  not  be  complied  with.  Re- 
TiteUaatlon  of  the  eatress  agency  is  now 
moving  forward;  however,  these  provisions 
ot  the  old  law  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
agency's  return  to  solvency.  Under  the 
terms  of  a  itew  contract  between  RKA  and 
the  railroads,  scheduled  to  become  effective 
July  1.  1961,  the  express  company  would 
change  Its  method  of  operation  to  one  based 
upon  profit  and  loss,  and  It  could  be  con- 
strued that  rates  were  being  paid.  The  rail- 
roads and  the  express  company  fear  that 
the  provisions  which  H.R.  1986  repeal  might 
then  be  Invoked  and  this  could  result  in 
huge  losses  to  the  railroads  in  rates  paid  by 
the  Post  Offloe  Department  for  the  trans- 
portation of  non-fint-class  mall. 

Ships  and  seamen  fees 

B.  1358— Passed  Senate  March  38,  1961. 
Pending  in  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee : 

This  measure  repeals  section  13  of  the  act 
oC  Jiine  36.  1884,  prohibiting  a  charge  or 
collection  of  fees  by  consular  officers  for 
official  services  to  American  vessels  and  sea- 
UMn,  and  repeals  a  provision  of  the  act  of 
June  4,  laao,  authorising  the  free  Issuance 
of  passports  to  seamen. 


It  Is  estimated  that  this  measure  will  save 
the  Government  about  MOO.OOO  a  year. 

Subsidies  for  reconverted  vessels 

HJl.  3467— Public  Law  87-323,  approved 
September  13.  1961: 

This  measure  makes  It  clear  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  86-607,  relating  to  the 
payment  of  temporary  construction-differ- 
ential sulieidies.  was  intended  to  apply  to 
reconstruction,  reconditioning,  atad  conver- 
sion, as  well  as  to  new  construction,  of  the 
shipyard  contract  entered  into  after  June 
30,  1959. 

The  1960  amendment,  in  emphasizing  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  authority  for  pay- 
ment ot  a  higher  differential  percentage,  pro- 
vided that  it  would  be  effective  "only  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  a  vessel  the 
keel  of  which  was  laid  after  June  SO,  1959  " 
That  wording  has  been  interpreted  by  the 
Maritime  Board  as  excluding  vessel  recon- 
struction, reconditioning,  and  conversion 
previously  covered. 

Subsidy — 90  percent  interim  payment 

HJl.  6309 — Public  Law  87-343.  approved 
September  14.  1961: 

Effective  July  1.  1963,  this  measure  In- 
creases from  75  to  90  the  percentage  of  esti- 
mated accrued  subsidy  that  can  be  paid  to 
subsidized  operators  before  these  operators 
have  audited  their  voyage  accounts  and  be- 
fore the  audits  have  been  verified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  It  also  reduces  from  15 
to  5  the  percentage  that  can  be  paid  after 
the  audit  and  verification  and  before  the 
final  annual  accounting. 

Vessel  expenses  covered  by  this  operating- 
differential  subsidy  include  vessel  insurance, 
maintenance,  repairs  not  con^>ensated  by 
insurance,  wages  and  subsistence  of  officers 
and  crew,  and  any  other  items  of  expense  in 
which  the  Maritime  Board  finds  that  the 
operator  Is  at  a  substantial  disadvantage. 
These  are  what  can  be  termed  "current  ex- 
penses" and  must  be  met  inunedlately  by 
the  ship  operator,  thus  the  long  delays  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  audits,  et  cetera,  are 
bankrupting  lots  of  the  ship  operators  and 
working  a  greater  handicap  on  the  shippers. 
Thus,  this  measure  Is  designed  to  provide 
these  operators  with  a  degree  of  temporary 
relief. 

VS. -flag  commercial  vessels 

HJL  6733— Public  Law  87-366.  approved 
September  31.  1961: 

This  measure  is  designed  to  provide  pro- 
tection to  vessels  of  UjB.  registry  engaged  In 
the  bulk  trades,  against  foreign-flag  veasels 
and  vessels  built  or  rebuilt  abroad  which 
seek  documentation  or  redocumentatton 
under  the  American  flag  in  order  to  share  in 
the  carriage  of  the  50-percent-Oovermnent- 
flnanced  cargoes  reserved  to  privately  owned 
U.S. -flag  conunercial  vessels. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  term  "pri- 
vately owned  U.S.-flag  commercial  venels" 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  include  any  vessel 
which,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  amendment,  shall  have  been  either 
(a)  built  outside  the  United  States  or  (b) 
rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  (c)  docu- 
mented under  any  foreign  registry,  until  the 
vessel  has  been  documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  for  a  3-year  period. 

Vessel  documentation 

S.  881— Public  Law  87-167,  approved  Au- 
gust 17,  1961: 

This  measure  permits  documentation  of 
vessels  which  are  sold  or  transferred  to  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  while  on  the  high 
seas  or  In  a  foreign  port.  The  present 
statutes  provide  for  retention  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  by  any 
vessel  sold  or  transferred  until  Its  first  ar- 
rival in  the  United  States.  The  new  owners 
are  sometimes  at  a  disadvantage  in  dealing 
with  officials  In  foreign  ports  since  the  own- 
ers are  unable  to  establish  their  interest  In 
the  vessel  by  official  U.S.  documents. 
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Thus  this  bill  makes  It  possible  for  the 
vessel  to  be  redoctunented  while  still  abroad, 
which  will  enable  the  parties  in  interest  to 
have  clear  evidence  of  title. 

VessH  reserve  funds 

HR.  6974— Public  l4tw  87-371.  approved 
September  31.  1961:     1 1 

This  measure  InaeMet  Industry  coopera- 
tion with  recently  undertaken  Federal  Marl- 
time  Administration  research  and  develop- 
ment projects,  without  undue  strain  on  the 
ship  lines'  general  funds.  It  authorizes  op- 
erators of  subsidized  vessels  to  draw  upon 
their  capital  reserve  fund  to  finance  re- 
search, and  new  design  and  development 
programs.  It  further  permits  these  opera- 
tors to  borrow  from  the  general  funds  for 
expenditures  for  rseeart^h  and  development 
purpoees.  and  provides  safegtiards  for  the 
operators'  reserve  fxinds  to  assure  that  they 
will  be  maintained  at  a  level  adequate  to 
serve  their  primary  purposes  of  vessel  re- 
placement and  emergency  use. 

Vessels — Preferred  mortgages 
HJl.  3306— Public    Law    87-303,    approved 
September  36.  1961: 

Strengthens  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  by  ex- 
tending preferred  statiis  to  mortgages  cov- 
ering towboata,  barges,  scows,  lighters,  car 
floeta.  canalboets.  or  tsnk  vessels  of  36  or 
more  gross  tons.  At  {iresent.  the  statute 
confers  preferred  sUtus  only  on  nu>rtgages 
covering  vessels  of  300  or  more  gross  tons. 
This  amendment,  however,  does  not  ap- 
ply to  nu>rtcages  In  exls^nce  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  nor  to  any  mortgage  placed  on 
a  vessel  in  the  36-  to  l'J9-gross-ton  bracket 
after  the  date  of  enactment  under  a  mort- 
gage on  the  vessel  In  eKlstence  on  the  date 
of  enactment  as  long  an  the  existing  mort- 
gage remains  undischarged. 

Virgin  Islands  fish  boats 

HJL  8169— Public  Law  87-330,  approved 
September  13.  1961: 

Authoriees  smaU  bosits  flying  foreign  flags 
to  land  catches  of  fish  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
All  Hah  must  be  sold  for  Inunediate  con- 
sumptton:  none  may  be  sold  to  any  agent  or 
employee  of  a  cannery  or  frecser.  Under 
existing  law  such  foreign  vessels  are  pro- 
hibited from  landing  fish  in  U.S.  ports. 
There  Is  a  need  to  allc<w  small  boats  from 
British  Islands  to  land  fish  cargoes,  averag- 
ing from  900  to  4.000  jKmnds  of  fresh  flsh 
per  month,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand 
for  freeh  fish  In  the  Vii-gln  Islands. 

Taxanxs 

BeJgium-UnUed  States  Treaty 

Executive  J — Ratified  September  11,  1961: 

Ttkt  Senate  tmanlmotnly  ratified  Executive 
J,  a  treaty  of  frlendahtp,  eetabllshment,  and 
navigation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  together 
with  a  related  protocol. 

The  purpose  of  the  treaty  is  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  property  and  interests  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  companies  in  Belgium  and 
to  assure  fair  and  xuxadlscriminatory  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  engaging  in  conuner- 
cial. industrial,  and  fliiandal  activities  in 
those  countries.  In  return  for  like  assurances 
In  the  United  SUtes. 

This  treaty  covers  entry  and  sojourn,  per- 
sonal freedoms,  property  rights,  business  ac- 
tivities, taxation,  exchange  regulations,  and 
matters  affecting  the  ttattis  and  activities 
of  citizens  and  enterprises  of  one  country 
within  the  territories  oi  the  other.  It  also 
provldee  tliat  the  property  of  nationals  and 
companies  of  either  part  is  not  to  be  taken 
except  for  a  public  pnrpoee.  nor  Is  it  to  be 
taken  without  the  procopt  paynvent  of  Just 
coropeneatlon.  It  requires  that  if  any  dis- 
pute regarding  any  prevision  of  this  conven- 
tion arises  as  between  tJie  parties,  and  if  the 
dispute  Is  not  satisfactorily  settled  by  other 
means,  the  dispute  is  to  l>e  submitted  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  The  effect 
ot  this  requirement  Is  to  waive  the  Connally 


amendment  requirement  with  respect  to  the 
limited  category  of  disputes  which  might 
arise  as  to  the  interpretation  ch-  application 
of  this  treaty.  At  the  point  of  referral,  the 
International  Court,  before  It  can  take  Juris- 
diction, must  find  that  its  Jurisdiction  ex- 
tended to  the  subject  matter  of  the  dispute. 
This  new  treaty  replaces  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  1875.  The  new  one 
does  not  contain  provisions  relating  to  the 
exchange  of  goods  because  of  Belgium's  re- 
luctance to  enter  into  long-term  commit- 
ments and  because  commercial  relations  with 
Belgium  have  been  subject  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  nor  does  it 
contain  provisions  relating  to  social  sectuity 
and  the  acquisition  and  tenure  of  real  prop- 
erty because  the  provisions  requested  by  the 
Belgian  negotiators  would  have  been  in  con- 
flict with  UJ3.  Federal  and  domestic  law. 
The  protocol  to  the  treaty  clarifies  and  con- 
strues certain  of  Its  provisions. 

Brazil — Kxtrcdition  treaty 

Executive  H— Ratified  May  16,  1961 : 

The  Senate  unanimously  ratified  Executive 
H,  a  treaty  of  extradition  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  signed  at  Rio  de  Jan^ro  on 
January  13.  1961. 

As  ratified,  this  Is  a  general  treaty  of  ex- 
tradition of  the  type  now  in  force  between 
the  United  States  and  some  66  foreign 
countries.  It  provides  for  extraditing  fugi- 
tives who  have  been  charged  with  or  con- 
victed of  mtirder.  voluntary  manslaughter, 
rape,  abortion,  malicious  wounding,  abduc- 
tion, detention,  kidnaping,  bigamy,  arson, 
piracy,  burglary,  robbery,  fwgery,  embezzle- 
ment, larceny,  obtaining  money  or  valuables 
by  false  pretenses,  fraud,  willful  nonsupport, 
perjury,  soliciting  or  receiving  bribes,  nar- 
cotic offenders,  smuggling,  procuration,  and 
numerous  other  crimes. 

The  treaty  provides,  however,  that  neither 
country  has  to  extradite  U  the  death  penalty 
might  be  imposed.  This  article  results  from 
the  fact  that  capital  punishment  is  pro- 
hibited under  Brazilian  law.  Neither  coun- 
try is  required  to  extradite  its  own  nationals 
but  in  Its  discretion  may. 

The  United  States  has  extradition  treaties 
with  all  the  countries  of  South  America  ex- 
cept Brazil  and,  as  a  result.  Brazil  has  be- 
come a  haven  for  fugitives  from  the  United 
States. 

Enters  into  force  1  month  after  the  date 
of  exchange  of  ratification. 

Colum.bia  River  Basin  treaty 

Executive  C — Ratified  March  16: 

The  Senate,  with  one  dissenting  vote,  ap- 
proved ratification  of  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington January  17,  1961.  The  treaty  is  de- 
signed to  Insure  that  water  resources  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  will  be  developed  so 
that  Canada  and  the  United  States  will  de- 
rive the  maximum  advantage  In  hydroelec- 
tric power,  in  fiood  control  and  other  bene- 
fits. 

Canada  agreed  to  build  three  dams  in  Can- 
ada within  a  9-year  period  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  16.6  million  acre-feet  of  water 
and,  in  exchange,  Canada  is  entiUed  to  one- 
half  of  the  downstream  power  benefits. 
Downstream  power  benefits  is  the  difference 
in  the  hydroelectric  power  capable  of  being 
generated  in  Um  United  States  with  and 
without  the  use  of  Canadian  storage. 

The  United  States  agreed  to  pay  Canada 
964.4  million  over  a  9 -year  period  for  pri- 
mary flood  control  beneflts  obtained  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Canadian  storage  dams.  Addi- 
tional payments,  limited  to  $7.5  million  over 
a  60-year  period,  will  be  made  by  the  United 
States  for  secondary  flood  control,  if  and 
when  such  protection  Is  actually  required. 

Under  the  treaty,  the  United  States  has 
an  option  for  a  6 -year  period  to  initiate 
construction  of  Libby  Dam  In  Montana,  and 
Canada  is  to  make  available  the  land  in 
Canada  which  will  be  flooded  by  the  storage 
of  water. 


Each  cotmtry  is  prohibited  ticaxx  diverting 
water  from  its  natural  channels  in  a  way 
that  alters  the  flow  of  any  water  of  the  Oo- 
Itunbla  Basin  as  it  crosses  the  boundary  for 
other  than  oonstunptive  uses  witliout  the 
consent  of  the  other  country. 

Each  country  will  designate  an  entity  or 
entities  to  be  responsible  for  formulating 
and  carrying  out  operating  arrangements 
necessary  to  Implement  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  is  to  remain  in  effect  for  60 
years. 

Geneva  Radio  Regulations 

Executive  I— Ratified  September  25.  1961: 

The  Senate  unanimously  ratified  Execu- 
tive I.  the  Geneva  Radio  Regulations,  con- 
taining a  number  of  provisions  relating  to 
the  international  regulation  of  radio  com- 
munication, signed  for  the  United  States  at 
Geneva  on  December  21,  1959. 

The  purpose  of  the  1959  radio  regulations 
Is  to  replace  those  which  were  adopted  at 
Atlantic  City  in  1947  and  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  1948.  Approval  of  these  new  reg- 
ulations will  materially  assist  the  United 
States  in  carrying  out  its  scientific  efforts  in 
radio  astronomy  and  space  research.  The 
regulations  are  highly  technical  and  relate 
largely  to  the  following  four  main  work 
areas:  frequency  allocations,  frequency  man- 
agement procedures,  technical  regulations, 
and  operating  regulations. 

German  bonds  treaty 

Executive  D — Ratified  May  4,  1961: 

The  Senate  ratified  Executive  D,  87th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session  the  second  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  regarding  certain  mat- 
ters arising  from  the  validation  of  German 
dollar  bonds,  signed  at  Bonn  on  August  16, 
1960. 

This  second  agreement  provides  for  valida- 
tion of  East  Germsm  dollar  bonds  to  enable 
owners  of  these  bonds  to  establiah  that  they 
were  acquired  from  legitimate  sources  and 
were  not  acquired  directiy  or  indirecUy  as 
a  consequence  of  Soviet  sources  of  bonds  in 
Berlin  at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  The 
agreement  provides  that  once  the  validity  of 
these  bonds  is  established,  certain  proce- 
dures may  be  followed  by  the  holders  to 
negotiate  the  bonds  or  receive  payment  from 
assets  originally  pledged  as  security  for  their 
Issuance. 

Background :  In  1953.  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  enacted  a  validation  law  under 
which  German  foreign  ciurency  bonds  had 
to  be  submitted  for  validation.  Validation 
was  granted  only  if  the  bonds  were  not 
among  the  $350  million  in  face  amount  of 
amortization  bonds,  in  the  form  of  bearer 
Instruments,  which  were  seized  from  the 
vaults  of  the  Reichsbank  and  other  banks 
when  the  Soviets  overran  Berlin  in  1945. 

Under  the  first  agreement  of  April  1,  1953, 
ratified  as  a  treaty  and  entered  into  force 
on  September  16,  19S3,  German  dollar  bonds 
are  not  enforcible  in  the  United  States  un- 
less validated. 

The  German  law  restricted  validation 
procedures  to  bonds  of  Issuers  located  in  the 
German  Federal  Republic  and  the  Western 
sectors  of  Berlin;  however,  since  1953,  it  has 
been  learned  that  certain  outstanding  East 
German  dollar  issues  are  guaranteed  by 
solvent  companies  located  In  the  German 
Federal  Republic  and  the  Western  sectors 
of  Berlin  and  that  certain  East  German  is- 
suers of  these  bonds  have  assets  in  excess  of 
$4  million  located  in  West  Germany.  Under 
the  London  agreement  on  German  external 
debts,  signed  on  Fetavary  37,  1953.  action 
may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  bondholders' 
claims  out  of  these  assets  and  guarantees.  A 
procedure  for  validating  the  East  German 
dollar  bonds  is  a  prerequisite  to  making 
these  assets  and  guarantees  available  to  the 
VS.  bondholders. 

Without  this  second  agreement,  XJS.  holrfi 
era  of  these  bonds  would  be  unable  to 
receive  payment  on  the  Issues  guaranteed  by 
solvent  companies  located  In  the  German 
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Federal  Republic  and  the  Western  sectors  of 
Berlin  <»'  from  the  assets  of  East  German 
Issuers  located  in  West  Germany. 

The  agreement  has  the  approval  of  the 
Interested  bondholders"  protective  commit- 
tees, the  banks  which  are  trustees  and  pay- 
ing agents  for  the  Issue  in  question,  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

International  telecommunicationa 
convention 

Executive  J — Ratified  September  25,  1961: 
The  Senate  unanimously  ratified  Execu- 
tive J,  which  continues  In  effect  the  princi- 
pal provisions  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Convention,  signed  at  Buenos 
Aires  In  1952  and  approved  by  the  Senate  In 
1955. 

The  purposes  of  the  ITU  convention  are 
to  maintain  and  extend  International  coop- 
eration of  the  Improvement  and  rational  use 
of  telecommunications  of  all  kinds;  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  technical  facilities 
and  their  most  efficient  operation  with  a 
view  toward  Improving  the  efficiency  of  tele- 
communications services,  increasing  their 
usefulness,  and  making  them  generally  avail- 
able to  the  public;  and  to  harmonize  the 
actions  of  nations  in  attaining  those  com- 
mon ends. 

Load  Line  Convention 

executive  I— Ratified  May  16,  1961 : 

The  Senate  unanimously  ratified  Executive 
I,  a  modification  of  article  3(e)  of  the  Inter- 
national Load  Line  Convention  of  1930. 
The  modification  was  proposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  on  May  31, 1949. 

As  ratified,  the  modification  makes  a  tech- 
nical change  in  the  provisions  of  article  3  of 
the  convention  by  clarifying  the  definition 
of  the  term  "new  ship."  Thios,  this  proposal 
makes  future  modifications  In  ship  design, 
agreed  to  under  the  convention,  applicable 
only  to  ships  whose  keels  were  laid  on  or 
after  the  date  on  which  these  modifications 
become  effective.  A  "new  ship,"  as  defined 
in  the  original  treaty  was  one  whose  keel  was 
laid  on  or  after  July  1,  1932. 

The  International  Load  Line  Convention, 
which  entered  into  force  for  the  United 
States  on  January  5,  1933.  and  is  now  in  effect 
for  64  countries,  prescribes  the  depths  to 
which  ships  engaged  in  international  com- 
merce may  be  loaded.  It  requires  that  ships 
belonging  to  participating  nations  engaged 
in  international  voyages  be  surveyed  and 
marked  with  loadllnes  to  Indicate  the  point 
beyond  which  a  vessel  may  not  be  safely 
submerged. 

OECD 

Executive  E— Ratified  March  16,  1961: 

The  Senate  ratified  the  Convention  on  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  together  with  two  protocols, 
signed  at  Paris,  December  14,  1960. 

The  convention  creates  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD),  an  organization  consisting  of  the 
18  E\iropean  members  that  comprised  the 
OEEC  (Organization  for  Eurojsean  Economic 
Cooperation),  plus  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  OEEC  was  established  in  1948  to  help 
Eiu-ope  recover  from  the  war.  The  OECD, 
an  outgrowth  of  the  1948  OEEC,  is  to  promote 
economic  stability  and  the  orderly  growth 
of  the  economies  of  the  member  countries. 
In  addition.  It  Is  to  devise  more  effective 
methods  of  assisting  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries and  for  arranging  to  distribute  the 
aid  biu-den  more  equitably. 

The  first  protocol  gives  the  members  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  the  op- 
tion of  acting  Individually  within  the  OECD, 
or  Jointly  through  one  of  their  commissions, 
such  as  the  High  Authority  of  the  Coal  and 
Steel  Community,  or  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Commiuilty. 

The  second  protocol  covers  the  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  Immunities  of  OECD  offi- 
cials and  representatives. 


Oil  pollution  treaty 

Executive  C — Ratified  May  16,  1961: 

The  Senate  unanimously  ratified  Execu- 
tive C,  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  OH, 
signed  at  London.  May  12.  1954. 

As  ratified,  the  convention  prevents  pollu- 
tion of  the  high  seas  (only)  by  oil  and  oily 
wastes  discharged  by  tankers  and  other  ships 
only  (not  structures),  and  thus  controls 
their  harmful  effect  on  coasts  and  coastal 
waters,  birds,  wildlife,  fish,  and  marine  re- 
sources. The  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924  con- 
tinues to  apply  to  U.S.  territorial  waters. 

The  convention  applies  to  seagoing  ships 
registered  in  any  territories  of  a  contracting 
government  except:  (1)  Ships  used  as  naval 
auxiliaries;    (2)    ships  under  500  gross  tons; 

(3)  ships  engaged  in  whaling  Industry;  and 

(4)  ships  navigating  the  Great  Lakes  of 
North  America  and  their  connecting  and 
tributary  waters. 

The  convention  is  now  in  force  for  Bel- 
gium, Canada,  Dennxark,  Finland,  Prance, 
Germany,  Ireland.  Mexico,  the  Netherlands. 
Norway.  Poland,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Penalties  for  violations  by  ships  under 
U.S.  registry  will  be  Imposed  by  U.S.  courts 
If  found  guilty  upon  presentation  of  evi- 
dence by  U.S.  prosecuting  attorneys. 

Vietnam-United  States  Treaty 
Executive  J — Ratified  September  11,  1961: 
The  Senate  unanimously  ratified  the  treaty 
of  amity  and  economic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
a  treaty  designed  to  provide  protection  for 
property  and  Interests  of  American  citizens 
and  companies  In  Vietnam  and  to  assure  fair 
and  nondiscriminatory  treatment  with  re- 
spect to  engaging  In  commercial.  Industrial, 
and  financial  activities  in  those  countries,  in 
return  for  like  assurances  in  the  United 
States. 

The  treaty  covers  entry  and  sojoxim,  per- 
sonal freedoms,  property  rights,  business  ac- 
tivities, taxation,  exchange  regulations,  and 
matters  affecting  the  status  and  activities  of 
citizens  and  enterprises  of  one  country  with- 
in the  territories  of  the  other.  The  treaty 
also  provides  that  the  property  of  nationals 
and  companies  of  either  part  is  not  to  be 
taken  except  for  a  public  purpose,  nor  Is  it 
to  be  taken  without  the  prompt  payment  of 
Just  compensation.  It  requires  that  If  any 
dispute  regarding  any  provision  of  this  con- 
vention arises  as  between  the  parties  and  If 
the  dispute  Is  not  satisfactorily  settled  by 
other  means,  the  dispute  Is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  The 
effect  of  this  requirement  is  to  waive  the 
Connally  amendment  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  the  limited  category  of  disputes 
which  might  arise  as  to  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  this  treaty.  At  the  point  of 
referral,  the  International  Court,  before  It 
could  take  Jurisdiction,  would  be  required 
to  find  that  its  Jurisdiction  extended  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  dispute. 

This  is  the  first  of  its  type  to  be  entered 
into  between  Vietnam  and  the  United  States; 
however,  the  provisions  are  substantially 
similar  to  those  found  in  other  modern  com- 
mercial treaties  negotiated  by  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  provide  for  a  specific 
treaty  right  of  entry  and  establishment  of 
business  enterprises  because  of  Vietnam's 
reluctance  to  accept  such  a  provision  based 
on  her  concern  about  the  possible  effects  of 
potential  economic  penetration  from  abroad. 

VXTKXANS 

Appeals 

H.R.  866 — Public  Law  87-97,  approved 
July  20.  1961 : 

Requires  that  decisions  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals  be  in  writing  and  that 
they  contain  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law  stated  separately.  The  practice  of  the 
Board  now  is  to  give  only  a  narrative  of  some 
of  the  evidence  presented  and  only  general- 


ized facts  of  law  which  in  certain  cases  makes 
it  difficult  to  tell  why  certain  claims  are  al- 
lowed and  others  denied.  Such  a  legal 
framework  of  presentation  will  benefit  the 
claimants  by  requiring  more  care  and  anal- 
ysis by  the  Board  members. 

Disability  compensation  increase — NSLl 

H.R.  879 — Passed  Senate  amended  July  17, 
1961: 

This  act  provides  Increases  in  the  rates 
of  service-connected  disability  compensation 
to  reflect  the  changes  which  have  occurred  In 
the  cost  of  living  since  the  last  compensa- 
tion Increase  in  1957.  It  Increases  the 
monthly  rates  payable  to  veterans  of  all  wars 
and  peacetime  service  who  have  a  service- 
connected  disability  rated  between  10  and 
1(X)  percent  or  who  are  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  one  of  the  higher  statutory 
award  rates  which,  at  present,  run  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  9450  or  as  much  as  9600  monthly 
If  the  veteran  is  entitled  to  the  $450  rate, 
needs  regular  aid  and  attendance,  and  la  not 
being  cared  for  In  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital. 

A  monthly  increase  of  50  cents  provided 
for  the  10  percent  disabled.  $1  for  the  30 
percent,  and  $2  for  the  30  percent  disabled. 
Thus  increases  range  from  2.6  to  8.0  percent 
In  the  disability  compensation  rates  payable 
to  veterans  disabled  10  to  100  percent;  how- 
ever, for  those  veterans  receiving  or  entitled 
to  receive  one  of  the  statutory  award  rates 
the  increases  range  from  7.5  to  16.7  percent. 

Restores  for  2  years  after  January  1.  1962. 
the  eligibility  of  veterans  who  served  be- 
tween October  8.  1940.  and  April  24.  1961.  to 
apply  for  national  service  life  Insurance. 

Discharge 

H.R  6269 — Public  Law  87-102.  approved 
July  21.  1961: 

Makes  the  end  of  military  duty  effective 
from  midnight  of  the  day  of  discharge.  The 
uniform  ruling  will  help  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration end  confusion  In  regard  to 
benefit  provisions  in  certain  cases  where 
soldiers  have  been  Injured  en  route  home 
from  point  of  discharge.  It  would  only  be 
In  effect  for  such  cases  as  occurred  prior  to 
December  31.  1956. 

Deceased  veteran — Remains 

H.R.  714*— Public  Law  87-M.  approved 
July  21.  1961: 

Fl-ovldes  for  transporting  the  remains  of  a 
veteran  who  dies  in  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facility  In  any  SUte,  territory,  or  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  or 
the  Canal  Zone,  to  the  place  of  burial  In 
any  SUte  or  the  Canal  Zone.  As  the  law 
now  stands  such  transportation  Is  not  al- 
lowed to  Puerto  Rico  or  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  although 
the  veteran  may  have  been  sent  away  from 
his  home  In  one  of  these  territories  as  the 
result  of  his  military  orders. 

Home  loans 

H.R.  5723 — Public  Law  87-*4,  approved 
July  6.  1961 : 

Extended  the  direct  and  guaranteed  home 
loan  programs  for  World  War  n  veterans 
to  July  26,  1967,  and  for  Korean  conflict 
veterans  to  February  1,  1976;  authorized  an 
additional  91.2  billion  for  direct  locm  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  1967. 

NSLI — Disability  compensation  increase 

H.R.  866 — Passed  Senate  amended  Septem- 
ber 1.  1961.  Senate  asked  for  conference 
September  1,  1961: 

The  purpose  of  this  measiire  Is  three- 
fold: 

1  Effective  July  1.  1962,  this  bill  provides 
a  new  plan  of  Insurance  for  national  serv- 
ice life  Insurance  (NSLI)  policyholders.  The 
plan  is  modifled  life  Insurance  which  pro- 
vides a  level  premium  throughout  the  life 
of  the  Insured  but  the  face  value  of  the 
policy  will  be  automatically  reduced  by  60 
percent  at  the  end  of  the  day  preceding  the 
Insured's  05th  birthday.     The  face  value  o< 
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any  extended  term  mlaranoe  in  force  under 
this  modifled  life  policy  will  also  be  reduced 
by  50  percent  at  that  time.  The  Insured, 
upon  written  application,  payment  oC  the 
required  premium  ami  without  medical  ex- 
amination, may  be  Isiiued  additional  insur- 
ance on  the  ordinary  life  plan  to  replace  the 
amount  of  Insurance  which  Is  reduced  on  his 
65 th  birthday;  however.  In  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  this  replacement  Insurance  the  modi- 
fied life  plan  must  be  In  force  by  payment 
or  waiver  of  premiums  at  time  of  reduction. 
Permits  NSLI  policyholders  to  convert  their 
terra  Instance  to  exchange  their  perma- 
nent plan  insurance  for  the  modified  life 
plan,  and  authorizes  service-disabled  per- 
sons who  have  been  issued  insurance  under 
38  UB.C.  72a(a)  to  convert  or  exchange  their 
insurance  for  the  modified  life  plan. 

2.  Restores  for  2  years  after  January  1. 
1962,  the  eligibility  of  veterans  who  served 
between  October  8,  1Q40.  and  AfvU  24,  1961, 
to  apply  for  national  service  life  insurance. 

3.  Provides  Increases  in  the  rates  of  serv- 
ice-connected diaabillty  compensation  to 
refiect  the  cost-of-living  Increases.  It  in- 
creaaes  the  monthly  rates  payable  to  vet- 
eran* of  all  wars  and  peacetime  service  who 
have  service-connected  disability  rates  be- 
tween 10  and  1(X)  percent  or  who  are  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  one  of  the 
higher  statutory  award  rates,  which  pres- 
ently run  to  a  maximum  of  $460  or  as  much 
as  $600  monthly  If  the  veteran  is  entitled 
to  the  $4i0  rate,  needs  regiilar  aid  and  at- 
tendance and  Is  not  being  cared  for  in  a  Vet- 
eraiw'  Administration  hospital.  Increaaee 
from  3  to  7  years  the  presumption  of  service 
connection  for  multiple  sclerosis. 

NSU— Dividends 

HR  4639— PubUc  law  87-228,  September 
13,   1961: 

Authorises  payment  of  a  special  insurance 
dividend  ranging  from  $100  to  $150  to  vet- 
erans who  have  national  service  life  insur- 
ance of  tlie  RS  or  W  varieties.  The  BS  In- 
surance is  entirely  term  Insurance  with  the 
premium  rate  Increasing  at  the  end  of  each 
S-year  period.  The  W  insurance  is  both 
term  and  permanent,  the  permanent  plans 
being  the  usual  ones  available  and  the  term 
insurance  of  this  variety  with  rates  also 
increasing  at  the  end  of  each  6-year  period. 

The  W  instirance.  created  by  Public  Law 
86-896,  provided  that  holders  of  RS  policies 
who  wanted  to  could  exchange  for  a  new 
type  Insurance  not  renewable  aifter  age  60. 
but  at  greatly  reduced  cost.  It  also  per- 
mitted conversion  to  permanent  Insurance 
for  the  675,000  policyholders  in  these  two 
categories.    Approximately    two-thirds   con- 


verted from  RS  to  W.  The  mortaUty  table 
on  which  the  RS  iiuiu-ance  was  calculated 
was  considered  to  be  reasonable  at  the  time 
the  Insurance  program  was  started  for  those 
veterans  who  served  on  or  after  June  27,  1950. 
The  RS  Insurance  has  produced  a  surplus  in 
the  revolving  fund  of  approximately  $66 
million  and.  while  there  Is  no  legal  require- 
ment that  a  dividend  be  paid,  eqxiity  de- 
mands it. 

Tliui,  this  bill  provides  for  an  Immediate 
dividend  to  all  holders  of  W  insurance  and  to 
all  holders  of  RS  insurance  who  exchange  or 
convert  their  policies  within  2  years  after 
enactment  of  the  bill  for  W  insurance.  For 
those  holders  of  RS  insiu-ance  who  do  not 
elect  to  do  this,  the  dividend  will  be  payable 
at  the  time  of  their  death  if  it  occurs  after 
November  1.  1960,  and  before  expiration  of 
the  2-year  period. 

Outpatient  care — And  war  orphans 

HJl.  3687 — Public  Law  87-377.  approved 
October  4.  1961: 

Provides  for  outpatient  medical  and  dental 
treatment  for  veterans  of  the  Indian  wars 
on  the  same  basis  as  similar  treatment  is 
furnished  to  veterans  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. 

Provides  additional  time  within  which  cer- 
tain children  may  complete  a  program  of 
education  under  the  War  Orphans  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1056.  The  class  of 
eliglbles  afforded  additional  time  is  limited 
exclusively  to  persons  whose  opportunities 
for  an  education  under  the  act  have  been 
Impaired  by  virtue  of  their  residence  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Additional 
time  would  be  available  to  a  person  who  had 
not  reached  his  23d  birthday  on  June  29, 
1956.  and  resided  in  the  Philippines  during 
all  or  part  of  the  period  June  29,  1956. 
through  June  18.  1968. 

Veterans'  widows'  compensation 

HJl.  6969— Public  Law  87-268,  approved 
September  21,  1961: 

Th*  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  the  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  rates  for  vrtdows  of  veterans 
whose  deaths  are  service  connected. 

Under  present  law  widows  eligible  for  serv- 
ice-connected death  i>ensions  are  paid  $112 
monthly,  plus  12  percent  of  the  pay  of  the 
veteran  according  to  rank  and  years  of  serv- 
ice. The  lowest  payment  is  $122  monthly 
and  the  highest  $337. 

A  widow  eligible  for  non-service-connected 
death  pension,  with  less  than  $1,000  of  an- 
nual income  (and  as  many  as  five  children) 
could  receive  payments  of  $135  monthly. 

The  change  enables  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istrator to  pay  a  widow  or  child  an  amount 


equal  to  the  greater  amount  which  the  ben- 
eficiary would  have  been  entitled  to  under 
the  pension  program. 

War  veterans— EligibiUty  extended 

H.R.  2963 — Public  Law  87-101.  approved 
July  21.  1961: 

Authorizes  veterans  to  qualify  for  the  90- 
day  service  requirement  for  receiving  a  pen- 
sion by  adding  together  two  or  more  separate 
periods  of  duty  which  might  have  occurred 
in  World  War  I  or  n  or  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Such  an  addition  would  also  benefit 
the  widows  and  children  of  deceased  veterans. 
As  the  law  stands  veterans  may  only  add 
up  periods  of  service  occurring  in  one  war. 

ROIXCALL     OE     VOICZ     VOTXS     OH     LCCISLATTVE 

Recommendations  SiTBMrrrzD  bt  Pkxsioxnt 
Kennedt  Since  Jamitaxt  20,  1961,  87th 
Congress,  1st  Session 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
and.  to  be  exact,  since  the  aoth  of  January, 
President  Kennedy  has  submitted  203  recom- 
mendations or  legislative  guidelines  to  Con- 
gress. These  prop>osals  have  been  examined, 
considered,  changed  wherever  necessary,  and 
some  actions  postponed  until  next  session  in 
order  to  give  more  study  to  the  problem. 

Below  is  a  recap  of  legislative  action  taken 
on  these  recommended  guidelines.  Follow- 
ing the  recapitulation  is  a  list  of  all  the 
recommendations  with  a  detailed  analysis  of 
all  activity  on  each. 


Recap 

Total  number  of  recommended 
guidelines   submitted 


SOS 


Action    completed 124 

Partial  action _. .„ 

Passed  Senate 

Passed  House . 

Reported  to  calendars 

Hearings . 

No  action 

In  conference . 

Postponed  to  next  session 

Rejected . 


1 

13 

2 

7 

31 

12 

2 

10 

1 

Number  of  Presidential  recommendsMons 
submitted  and  number  upon  which  Con- 
gress completed  action  from  1953  through 
19€t 


1 
1W3I9M 

1S65 

1«6 

10S7 

1958 

1». 

1900 

1981 

Admlnistra- 

tloDmb- 

mltted 

83 

128 

147 

151 

155 

149 

162 

I.SZ 

am 

Action  com- 

pleted  

68 

60 

77 

101 

67 

84 

79 

6t 

VH 

RolUaU  or  voic*  aoUs  on  Ugislatitt  recommenthlions  submitted  by  the  President,  87th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. — Jan.  SO  to  Sept.  27,  1961 
j  AQRICULTURE 

(Syubob:  SpM— Spedal  iD<>t«ace;  B  »-24— Kennedy  bodcet;  '—In  accord;  E/C—Execatlve  oommunlcation;  S— Stat*  of  Union] 


RMnninKndiitKiBS 


1.  Enact  special  feed  Krslh  nrofrsin  for  1961;  provide  that  co- 
opefston  win  be  eUnble  for  price  su[>ports  on  cora  and 
other  feed  (trains;  and  authorize  a  special  agriculiural  con- 
servation pmjrrani  unrdcr  which  aereace  previously  planted 
to  fe<>d  grains  will  be  diverted  thna  prodortion  for  1961 
(E/C) LI 

i  Eitcnd  the  8u««r  Ict.Ll. 

3.  Aiitboriie  92  billloB  bifteaw  in  title  I  antboritr  of  PL  480, 

to  cooUnne  sale  of  surplus  ogiirultural  products  for  local 
cnrrencles  (8pM3-16} 

4.  Amend  the  8oH  Ccnaervatlon  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 

of  lOM  to  eatablbih  national  farmer  advisory  committees 
for  every  CMnmoditj  or  group  of  rrlat<>d  commoditisB  for 
wUch  a  new  supply  sdJusUneiit  program  Is  planned;  place 
rtspooslbllity  for  coneldering  and  reoommending  indl- 
vfaosl  eoraraodlty  pregrsms-  and  anttiorlte  payment  of 
ezpensts  for  the  members  of  these  commltteee  iSpM  9-16). 


Progrwa 


HesnincB 


Senate 


X 
Z 


House 


Reported 


Senate 


X 
X 


Eooae 


X 
X 


Final  passage  vote 


Senate 


S2  to  36(9-10). 
Voice  (3-29)... 

Voice  (4-34)... 


Volec  C7-98)— 


soetoatB 

(3-9). 

284  to  129 

(3-2«. 


Voice  (4-39). 


Votes  a-rn— 


Post- 
poned 
to  next 
seniOD 


In  ooo- 
ferenoe 


Final  action 


PL  87-£l;  approved 

9-2»-«l. 
PL  87-16;  approved 

9-31-6L 


PL  87-38;  approved 
»-«-«L 


9"^^ 


28;  approved 
(BodUiedJ. 


^^ii 


:f 
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AORICVLTURB-ContlMMd 
llTBboli.  •pM-flptdd  mmnr,  B  »-U-Kma»Ay  baOtat;  '-In  MMrd;  M/C-MumtUn  «ommnntaitlflB;  H-fltaU  et  Unknl 


KMOfRflMn^ttHQM 


t.  Ammni  AfrfeultunU  M»rkw(M  Acnwm«nt  Aei  of  IM7  to 
ptnnlt  iiMrk«ttn(  oflm  m  he  uaH  (or  »  wUUr  r«ace  of 
«MB0WMittiM;  itrovtib*  niorr  (iMltrtltty  tn  <Wlln(  wtth 
atmauMlitUm  (or  whk'h  »  imtUmnJ  or  trnt  prucrMii  timy 
bt  ili'vlM-d;  lUKl  (ifmiu,  iuil>)<-ct  to  the  it|*|*rovai  of  pro- 
ilu<vr»  Mid  ('oHKrrtM,  thf  n(Ul>IUtiinMll  o(  (|UOtM  wul 
iillutinenu  (or  Intlividtul  prodiurn  (ripM  i(-l«) , 

6.  Am^nd  ttw  Airriculturi-.l  Adltutm«nt  Act  of  1«M  to  iiennit 

Mtuply  adjastinrnt  throufcn  marketlne  quotas  authorized 
fitnipr  in  quant itittive  terms  or  in  t«rnii  of  pro<lui-1u>n  for 
indi"Kluiil  farm  ^tcrpufte  allotments,  fubject  to  atlirmiit'ive 
approval  by  pro<tucers  and  Congress  <8pM  3-16) 

7.  Modify  the  AKricultural  Act  of  1949  (price  supports)  to  per- 

mit the  method  of  supporting  producer  income  mo«t 
appropriate  to  the  competitive  and  internation»l  position 
of  the  commodity  (SpM  3  Ifi).. 

8.  Provide  that  either  Hou.se  or  Senate  can  veto  within  00  dajrs 

of  the  program's  'uhmission  to  Congress  (8pM  3-16) 

9.  Extend   Agricultural  Trade   Development  Act   (PL  iiio); 

authorize  title  I  sales  at  n  higher  level;  and  liberalize  con- 
tributions of  food  and  fiber  to  voluntary  agencies  for  uae 
abroad  (SpM  3-16) 

10.  Expand  the  school  lunch  program,  with  the  Increase  going 

to  the  areas  of  high  level  of  unemployment;  and  change 
the  allocation  formula  to  include  the  number  of  children 
who  actually  receive  school  lunches  (SpM  3-16) 

11.  Extend  and  improve  the  special  school  milk  program  (SpM 

3-16; 

IZ  Permit  farmers'  cooperatives  to  purchase,  acquire,  and  build 
processing  plants  and  related  facilities  and  to  merge  with 
other  cooperatives  so  long  as  such  activities  do  not  create 
a  monopoly  or  substantially  lessen  competition  (SpM  3-16). 

IS.  Accelerate,  through  a  larger  Federal  grant,  the  preaent 
Federal-State  cooperative  assistance  program  to  farm  anti 
small-forest  owners  for  the  application  of  scientific  forestry 
techniques  (Sp.M  3-16) 

14.  Expand  tr«e-pbintlng  funds  to  make  productive  SO  million 
acres  that  will  not  restock  naturally  and  to  increase  the 
timber  stand  on  another  100  million  acres  (SpM  3-16) 

M.  Coasolldate  and  improve  the  lending  authorities  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration  (SpM  3-16) 

1«.  Increase  protection  against  kxses  caused  by  Are,  for«t 
Insects  and  tree  diseases  (SpM  3-16) 

17.  Provi<le  funds  to  accelerate  the  permanent  soil  eooserratloii 
and  small  watershed  programs  (SpM  3-16).. „.. 

U.  Authorize  contracts  under  Oreat  Plains  conservatfon  pro- 
gram to  be  entered  into  for  period  ending  12-31-71  (BpM 
3-16) 

19.  Extend  Wool  Act  (SpM  3-16) 

20.  Strcngtlien  anti-crime  laws* 


21.  Amend  the  Fe<l«Tal  Airport  .\ct  to— 

(a)  Extend  the  act  through  &-30-<>5; 

(b)  Authorize  Federal  matching  grants  to  State  and  k)cal 

authorities  -  $100  million  a  year  for  each  of  next  4 
fiscal  years; 

(c)  Make  available  for  use  in  that  or  any  other  State,  at 

AdrainLstrator's  discretion,  any  part  of  funds  ap- 
portioned to  [>articular  States  which  are  not  used 
or  obligated  in  fi.scal  year  for  which  authorized; 

(d)  Proviile  that  no  project  be  approved  which  (1<h«  not 

include  installation  of  lauding  aids  for  safe  and 
efficient  operation; 

(e)  Prohibit  use  of  Federal  funds  for  any  part  of  an  air- 

port building  except  space  for  an  activity  directly 
related  to  safety; 

(f)  Permit  Federal  imrticipation  in  approved  projects 

as  foltows:  I'p  to  75  percent  of  certain  costs  relating 
to  kuiding  aids,  and  up  to  50  percent  of  other  allow- 
able costs  such  as  clear  cones,  runways,  and  taxi- 
ways; 

(g)  Treat  Alaska  and  Hawaii  on  same  basis  as  all  other 

Stetes.    (Letter  to  Vice  President  4-24.) 
H.R.  8102 


llMrin«» 
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FiMi 


V«to 


Voice  (7-»).. 


Voice  (7-36)... 

Voice  («-»).. 
Voice  («-«)... 


Voice  (•-7)... 

Voice  (6-7)... 
Voice  (7-38)... 
Voice  (•-7).... 
Voice  (8-7).... 

Voice  a-38)... 
Voice  a-38)... 


Volet  a-Tf). 


Voice  a-77). 


310  to  66  (6-8) 
Voice  (8-36).. 


Voice  (4-18). 

Voice  (4-18). 
Voice  (7-aT). 
Voice  (4-18). 
Voice  (4-18). 

Voice  a-37). 
Voice  (7-27). 


fait' 
|mm4 
faimt 


X 
X 


WPVMV 


ANTICRIME 


Voice. 


Voice. 


(H.R. 

488). 


AVIATION 


Voice  (»-I)... 


Voice  (8-1). 


rUulttUm 


PL  >7-t2i  MMiroved 
(flKMUflcd). 


PL  87-138;  approved 
»-»-«l. 


PL  87-112;  approved 
7-36-6L 

PL  87-136;  approved 
8-8-61. 


PL  87-123;  approved 


PL  87-122;  approved 

»4-ei. 

PL  87-128;  approved 
8~8-«l. 

PL  87-123;  approved 
•-•-61. 

PL  87-112;  ftpproved 
7-3»-«l. 


PL  87-138;  approved 

PL  87-128;  approved 
8-8-61.  (Extended 
4  jears.) 


PL  87-lW. 
PL  87-216. 
PL  87-21 H. 
PL  87-228. 
PL  87-308. 


PL  87-2M,  app.  Sept. 
30,  1061. 
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1 1  CIVIL  RIOIIT* 

ifUftboto:  HpM-tpMtel  mcMt*;  »  ^-M-KeoMdy  bU§H',  *— la  MMMl;  M/C-tmuUwa  aonnuinlcBliw:  »~it«tc  of  Unloa] 


M$  iniRM«d«tiMii 


«.  RilMd  Civil  Rigbis  C^minlMioa* 

23  Outlaw  pon  1*1— Toiwtltullontt  Mnendment*:  »J.  K«. 
«,  M,  II  J,  Rm.  40« 


BanaU 


Uoaaa 


Uoaaa 


riml 


vote 


70U>10(»-«|i) 


llouaa 


100  torn 


PMt' 

iMncd 
lonant 


In  WW' 


34.  Enact  Eiecatlve  Emftoye***  Standards  Act  which  would— 

(a)  ChMr  MP*  In  existing  laws  itud  etimtnate  diflemioei 

in  treatment: 

(b)  Overrule  existing  judicial   interpreUtlon   that  onlf 

when  money  Is  involved  to  a  former  government 
-  employee  prohibited  from  working  (or  a  |>r1vate 

interest  in  •  matter  (or  which  he  onoe  had  gov- 
emmental  re«iionii1f>lllty: 

(c)  EfUbllsh   !ip»<rial    glandi.rds    (or    iiar'-tinie   skilled 

Federal  em|>loye<'S  to  permit  tliem  to  continue 
their  i)rlv»te  Ui^inrss  If  tlM-re  is  no  direct  conflict 
l>etw(«<ii  tlie  iHiblic  and  iirivute  work; 

(d)  Permit  agenc)  heads  to  adopt  implementing  re«n- 

latlons  and  impone  dts<-iplinury  measures; 

(e)  Inclu<le  Dijilrtcl  of  ColumbiH  government  and  Its 

eroployeet;; 

(f)  Require  each  iigency.  within  lat  days  to  Issue  code* 

governing  tii  |»rte  contai-ls  within  tlie  agency 
specifying  iMrticular  standards  to  he  a|>pllrd  In 
each  type  (roceedlng; 

(g)  Provide    penult le»   and    approiirlate    sanctions    for 

violstiods  ol  >uch  codes  (SpM  4-27'. 
8.1008.  B.R.  8140.. 


2S.  Expand   and   acoeler4c    Polaris   |at>fram-authorlap   con- 
struction of  10  mor^  subnuirlDca  lor  lOIQ  i>lus  10  for  lOU 


(8pM  S-28). 


2fi.  IiMTt-ase   Minutenian  an«l   Hkybolt   missile  irogramt— 106 
million  and  146  million,  resix-ctivcly  (SpM  3-2«) ... 


37.  Incr«Me  airharne  alert  budget  by  $44.6  million  (SpM  S-38).. 

2R.  Re«-nact    sec.    512(b)    granting   dtscretloniiry    authority   to 
provide  cost  of  airfc)vnc  akrt  as  deficiency  ezpeiiM  (SpM 

3-28)... 


of  airbkrii 


20.  Accelerate  Midas  warning  firognim  by  adding  tOO  million 
in  new  obligatlonal  authority  (SpM  3-28) 


30.  Strengthen  cupacity  ID  in«'t  limited  and  guerrilla  warbre 
(SpM  3-38) 


81.  Expand  research  on  aoruiuclear  weapons— additional  $122 
million  In  new  obllfttlonal  authority  (SpM  »-2H) 


32.  Expand  airlift  cnparlty- additional  $172  milUon  In  new 

obllg 


obligational  authority  (SpM  3-2H). 


33.  Increase    procurement    for    limited    war   capebllitlee— •330 

million  In  mw  obliiational  uutlKirlty  (SpM  3-28) 

34.  Increaee  manpower  h>>«  13,000  mrafSpM  3-28) 


3.V  Decreaac  B-70  bomhHr  imigram  by  $138  million  (SpM  3-28). 
36.  Mllltao' conslructioimullioritaUon:  (*) 


37.  Military  proctuemeni  autliorization  (SpM  8-28) 

38.  AEC  authoritallon,  and  Include  construction  of  new  $114 

million  linear  electnv)  accelerator  (B  3-24) 


•0.  Appro|«rlat«  an  additional  $inn  million  for  the  Army  to 
iirocure  new  hrlloopters,  armored  personnel  carriers,  new 
howitiem,  etc.  (Sp.Vl  .V25) 

40.  .\piiropriate  additiarwl  $60  million  for  hierease  In  Marine 
Corps  strength  to  ]W»,000  men  (SpM  &-25) 


41.  Triple  the  $104  million  request  lor  OCDM  (SpM  5-25) 

42.  Aiithoriie  tlie  Preaident  to  order  luiits  and  members  In 

Heady   Reserves  |o  active  duty  (or  not  more  than  12 
months  (E/C  7-36) 


43.  .^uttiorize  additional  appropriations  for  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels  far  the  Armed  Forces  (E/C  7-36) 


44.  Appropriate  an  additional  $3,4:>6.600,000  (or  defense,  makinc 
total  of  $47..'.  billion  (K/C  7-3f>)     


46.  Authorite  immediate^  the  Cooperation  Agreement  with 
Republic  of  France  (9-7-61)  H./.  Re-s.  fl<iO- 
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Voice  (6-15)... 

Voice  (W6)... 
81  to  0(8-4)... 


Voice  (VO)... 
Voice  (5-15).. 

Voice  (7-18).. 

81  too  (8-4)... 

81  too  (8-4).. 
81  too  (8-4).. 

75  to  0(7-28). 

81  too  (7-38). 

85  too  (8-4).. 

Voice  (0-20)-. 


Vtrfce  (5-24). 


412  to  0(6-38). 
412  to  0(6-28). 

412  to  0(6-28). 
412  too  (6-28). 
412  to  0(6-28). 
412  to  0(6-28). 
Voice  (6-24)... 


Voice  ((^-24).-. 
412  to  0(6-28). 


411  too  (3-23). 
Voice  (5-34).. 


Voice  (7-13). 


413  to  0(6-28). 

412  to  0  (6-28). 
412  to  0  (6-28). 

403  to  2  (7-31). 

406  too  (9-2).. 

412  to  0  (6-28). 

Voice  9-m... 


rUiaiaetUm 


PL  Wr-M4,  BpfirovtMl 
•-S1-M. 


PL  87-53;  ap|>rovc<l 
6-21-61. 

PL  87-144,  ap|vove<l 

8-17-61. 
PL  87-144;  apiirovcfl 

8-17-61. 


PL  87-144;  «iH«rore«J 
8-17-61. 

PL  87-144;  approved 
8-17-«\. 

PL  87-144;  ap(N-ove<I 
8-17-61. 

PL  87-144;  »pprove<l 
8-17-61. 

PL  87-48:  at>i)rove<l 
6-21-61. 

PL  87-53;  ai>proved 

6-21-61. 
PL  87-144;  api)rovt^l 

8-17-61. 

PL  87-57;  approve«l 

6-27-61. 
PL  87-53;  approved 

6-21-61. 

PL  87-316;  approval 
•-36-61. 


PL  87-144;  approved 
8-17-61. 

PL  87-144;  approved 

8-17-61. 
PL  87-141  and  144. 


PL  87-117;  approved 
8-1-61. 

PL  87-118;  approved 
8-»-Cl. 

PL  87-144;  approved 
8-17-6L 

PL  87-863;  approved 
10-4-61. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
(Bymbok:  SpM— Special  messace;  B  3-24— Kennedy  bad|et;  *— fai  Meord;  C/O— Eucodve  oonummieBtkB;  S— State  of  rntaa] 


Pfogren 

Hearings 

Reported 

rtnal  pMMge  vote 

Port- 
poned 
toneit 
■etslao 

Ineon- 
fcranoe 

Final  aetlca 

Chsiate 

Hoose 

Snste 

Hooae 

BoMte 

House 

46.  Amend  Natkmal  Cnltonl  Act  to  enlarge  boQdli«  site: 

•S.  sir,,  H.R.  (88. 

47.  Enabling  letrlslation  (or  ratification  of  23d  amendment- 

District  of  Columbia  right  to  vote  tn  PrcDildential  electi<»s. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Mtoe  (»-l»).. 

Voice  (8-14)  .. 





FL  W-Mt,  approved 
J0-4-U. 

48.  Provide  for  an  elected  mayor,  dty  council,  and  nonvoting 
Dcle«att?  to  House  tor  District  of  Columbia  (draft  7-14): 
8.  3343.  H.R.  8178 

ECONOMIC 


49.  Extend  duration  of  Federal  unemployment  compensation 
(8pM2-2) „ 


80.  Extend  duration  of  railroad  unemployment  compensation*.. 

51.  Authorize  Federal  participation  In  aid  to  dependeat  chil- 
dren program  (SpM  2-2) 


52.  Improve  the  permanent  unemployment  compensation  pro- 

gram fSpM  3-2.  E/C  6-14);  8.  3084,  H.R.  7640 

53.  Enact  an  area  redevelopment  program  (SpM  3-2) 

64.  Improve  the  old  age,  survivon,  and  disability  insurance 

program: 

(a)  Raise  minimum  monthly  benefit  for  retired  worker 

from  $3»  tn  >43  a  month; 

(b)  Improve  retirement  protection  by  payiBf  actuari- 

ally reduced  benefits  to  men  at  62; 
tc)  Reduce  required  coverage  to  1  quarter  out  o*  erery 
4; 

(d)  Increase  widow's  benefit  from  75  percent  to  85  per- 

cent of  hnshand's  monthly  benem; 

(e)  Broaden  disability  insuranoe  protection  to  include 

workers  totally  disal>le<l  for  6  months; 
CO   Finance  Improved  beneflts  by  adding  H  of  1  per- 
cent each  to  employer's  and  employee^  ceatii- 
butions  beginning  1-1-63  (SpM  3-2) _ 

65.  Iner«Ase  debt  limit  (iiresent  eeiHng  of  CM  bOHon  «ipb«s 

6-30)  (B  3-34) 


M.  Expand  lending  capacity  of  SBA  (SpM  6-26) _ 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


84  to  4  (3- 16). 
Voice  (3-16).. 

Voice  (4-aO) 


63  to  37  (^U). 


W  to  0(6-96). 

Voles  (6-28)... 
Volea 


393  10  30  (3-1) 
Voice  (3-6)... 


Voka  CS-UO... 


280  to  16ft 


400  to  14  (4-30) 


331  tol4S 
Voles 


FL  8?-6;  approved 

S-M-61. 
FL  thf,  a|>proved 

PL  87-31;  approved 
•-»-«L 


PL  87-27;  approved 

»-i-eL 


PL  87- 64;  approved 


PL  87-69;  approved 

6-SO-ftl. 
PL87-19S;PL87-S0& 


EDUCATION 


67.  Enact  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  which  would  authorize 
3-year  program  of  general  assistance  lor  public  elementary 
and  secondary  classroom  construction  and  teachers' 
salaries— $666  million  lor  first  year  rising  to  tMA  over 
3-year  period  (Sp.VI  2-20):  S.  1021 

58.  Extend  payments  to  local  school  districts  in  areas  of  Federal 
impact,  at  about  half  the  existing  rates  (letter  to  Johnson- 
IUtbubn  3-27):  S.  2393 

89.  Authorize  $250  million  annual  5-year  extension  of  current 
eoUece  housing  loan  program  to  meet  OovvnmcBt's  share 
of  reatdentlal  bousini;  for  students  and  faculty,  with  addi- 
ttaaal  loiding  authority  for  1961  (SpM  3-30) 

Am  TO  BIGHKR  KDUCAT10N 

60.  Authorise  annual  $300  million  5-year  long-term,  low-interest- 

rate  kMin  prorram  tor  construction,  reoovatloa,  and  mod- 
emitation  of  clas-srooras,  laboratories,  libraries,  and  related 
structures  for  higher  institutions,  public  and  private 
(8pM  3-20):  S.  1241.  H.R.  8000 

61.  Authorise  $36,250,000  5-year  State-administered  propam  of 

scholarships  to  supplement  present  profrrams  of  fmancial 
assi.stanre  to  talented  and  needy  students  (SpM  2-20): 

8.  1341,  H.R.  8900 

83.  Extend  and  Improve  the  Nattonal  Defense  Education  Act 
(E/C  4-26)    S.  2393 

63.  Provide  funds  for  Indian  schools  (B  3-34) 

64.  Educational  TV :•  S.  206,  H.R.  132 „ 


X  X  X  X 

X  X  X  X 

X  X  X  X 

X  X  X  X 

X  X  X  X 

X  X  X  X 

X  X  X  X 

X  X  X  X 


49  to  34  (5-25). 
VeJce  (9-12)... 

64  to  36  (6-12). 


Voice  (9-U) 

Voice  (6-7).... 
Voice  (3-31).  „ 


342tol8C»-I8). 


335  to  178 

(6-22). 


342toU(8-U». 
Voice  (4-18)... 


PL  87-444;  approved 
10-4-fl. 


PL  87-70;  approved 
•-30-8L 


PL  87-344.  approved 

10-4-61. 
PL  87-123;  approved 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 


66.  Increase  supersrades. 


Voice 


lteS3(»-lS). 


PL  87-367;  approved 
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(Synbols:  SpM— Special  meMafe;  D  3-24— Kennedy  budget;  •— In  aeeord;  E/C— Executive  communication;  8— State  of  UniOD] 


Ret  Dtninendatiaas 


tfi.  .\niend  Federal  Reaer'4  Act  to  establish  separate  maxlnut 
for  Interest  rates  paid  by  member  Itanks  on  time  and 
mviiigs  <ie|>onlts  held  in  tins  ctMintry  by  foreign  govem- 
mrnls  or  monetary  authorities  (SpM  2-6):  H.  1413,  H.R. 
6900 

67.  Unify  tax  treatment  Mi  earning  asaets  o(  foreign  central 

banks  (SpM  2-6):  II.H.  5189 

68.  Re<lucr  from  $S00 
H.R. 6611 


"4r. 


duty-free  allowance  (HpM  2-6): 


M.  Establish  Intfmatioiiid  Travel  Bervlee  in  Department  of 
Conmerce  (8pM  2-4i    .  


TO. 


71. 
Tl. 


Progress 


Hearings 


Senate 


X 
X 
X 


House 


X 

X 

.\ 

X 


Reported 


Senate 


X 
X 
X 


House 


X 
X 
X 


Final  paaaaee  vote 


Senate 


Voice  (4-18).. 
Voice  (7-14).. 
Voice  (-J-JO)... 


House 


Voice  (3-21). 
Voice  (*-17). 


305  to  104 
(5-17). 


Post- 
poned 
to  next 
session 


In  con- 
ference 


HEALTH 


Enact  health  insurnnid'  pra«rani  un<ler  social  security 
iwogram-  tor  65  ymrf  itnd  over  rligiblr  for  social  security 
orrailroadrequlreni.-n- (."^pMa-e):  S.  WB,  H.R.  4222 

Aldtome«llaiUHlurati<lil(SpM".>-«);  »<  lOTJ.  H.R.4M9 

Expand  an<l  improve  cosiniunity  health  facilities  (8pM  2-9).. 


73.  Enable  I>ublic  Health  Service  to  create  a  Bureau  of  Com- 

munity Health  (."^pM  2-9):  8.  2269 

74.  F^Ublish  with  .Nationt.1  Institutes  of  Health  a  .Nattonal 

Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Devetopment, 
including  a  Center  far  Research  in  Child  Health  (8pM 
2-9)  (draft7-19):  8.  jaw      ..   

75.  Increase  appro|iriatl<MM  tor  maternal  and  child  welfare 
grant  in -aid  proKran.  cripiileil  chllilren  grant-in-aid 
procram,  and  vocatldnal  rt-babilitatlon  program    (SpM 


»). 


f 


76.  .\uthorite  granuo,  contracts,  and  jointly  flnance<l  coopera- 

tive arrangements  for  r<-M«rch  relating  to  maternal  and 
child  health  servicns  and  crippled  children's  servicce 
(draft  7-19)  (K/D:  S  i.73 

77.  .\pprupriate  $1  million  for  oral  polto  vaccine  (E/C  3-13) 


78. 
79. 


Authorise  additional  Assistant  Secretaries  for  HEW  (draft 
4-18J:  8.2073 

Appropriate  $3,615,000  a  Iditiunal  for  new  research  faciUties 
(water  and  air  polhmitni  (8pM  6-14) 


80. 
81. 


83. 


83. 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 

x' 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Voice  (9-1-61). 


Voice  (8-3). 


Voice  (3-27)... 


Voice  (7-27).. 
Voice  (3-2)... 


Voice  (7-25)... 


Voice  (5-17). 


Voice  (3-7). 


Vote  (3-17). 


HIQHWAYS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 


Transfer  financing  of  ttrest  and  public  land  highways  to 
Highway  Trust  Kuat  (Sp.M  2-38) 

Incrsaae  authorttatioa  for  regular  A-R-C  systems  of  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  urNui  rotuis  by  $25  million  every  3 
years  beginning  in  1VC4  until  the  $1  bilUon  level  is  reached 
and  maintained  (prtfnt  $«»  million)  (Sp.M  2-28) 

Amend  Kcilrnil  lliKhw.ky  Act  lo  nxiuire  aid  in  finding  rea- 
sonable housing  at  r«isonable  eoats  for  persons  displaoed 
from  their  homos  bj  luture  Federal  aid  highway  projects 
(SpM  2-28) 


Extend  outdoor  advertising  control  and  increase  incentive 
bonus  from  ^i  {lermit  to  1  percent  of  tbe  State's  Inter- 
SUte  highway  allotnant  (Sp.M  2-28) 


%4.  Retain  revenues  from  a.-iation  fuels  tax  in  the  general  fiud 
rather  than  dlvcrtlnx  to  highway  trust  fund  (SpM's 
2-28,  4  20) 

86.  Continue  present  gas  tax  of  4  cents  a  galloD  scheduled  to  be 
reduced  to  3  cenu  7-1-61  (Sp.M  3-38) 


M.  Increase  dieael  fuel  tat  iroin  4  cents  to  7  cents  (SpM  2-28)... 

87.  Increase  tax  on  trucks  over  36,000  (wunds  from  $1.60  \wt 

1,000  pounds  to  $5  (8|>M  2-28):  (increased  to  $3) 


tA».  Increase  tax  on  higbwiu-  tires  from  8  ccnU  to  10  cents  (SpM 
>-3B)..„ 


89.  Inrrrass  tax  on 
3-38) 


I  ubca  from  9  eenU  to  10  cents  (8pM 


90.  Increase  tax  on  trea<l  rubber  from  3  cents  to  10  cents  (SpM 
3-38):  (tsaeased  to  S  cents) 


91.  Prevent  diversioa  of  |»n  miUion  from  excise  taxea  to  take 
effect  7-1-61,  from  MeDcrml  fund  to  Midway  tniet  fimd 
(HpM»-38) [.. 


92.  ProTtda  inenand  Kidrral  assistance  to  State  and  local 
govemaieiits  in  planning  new  or  Improved  mass  traos- 
portaUoo  fadUtlea  (W/C  6-30) 


X 


X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


X 
X 
X 

X 


X 
X 
X 

X 


64  to  26  (6-12) 


Voice  (6-16).. 


Voice  (6-16)... 


Voice  (6-13).. 
Voice  (6-16).. 
Voice  (6-15).. 
Voice  (6-15)... 


Voice  (6-16). 


64  to  36  (6-12). 


Voice  (6-4).... 


Voice  (6-1). 


Voice  (6-4). 


Voice  (6-4). 
Voice  (6-4). 
Voice  (5-4). 
Voice  (5-4). 


235  to  178 


Final  action 


PL  87-29;  approved 
6-4-61. 

PL  87-132;  approved 
>-10-61. 

PL  87-63;  approTcl 
•-28-6I. 


PL  87-395;  approved 
10-5-61. 


PL  87-200;  ap|irovcd 
9-22-6L 


PL  87-14;  approve<l 
3-31-61. 


PL  87-290;  approvod 
fr-23-61. 


PL  87-70;  approved 
6-30-61. 


PL  87-61;  approved 
6-39-61. 


PL  87-61;  apttroved 
6-29-61. 


PL  87-61;  approved 
6-3^-61 

P  L  87-61 ;  approved 
6-39-61. 

PL  87-41;  approved 
6-39-61. 

PL  87-01;  approved 
6-39-61. 


PL  87-61;  approved 
6-39-61. 


PL  87-70;  approved 


>1 
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B0U8INO 
(SymbolK  SpM— SpecUI  mewaflt;  B  «-34— Kenned :f  bodfit;  «-li  Mswd;  K/C— EmcuUv«  eommanlratkin;  &-SUtr  of  Unionl 


Recommendations 


MODEKATB  INCOME  OSOCPS 

93.  Expand  FHA  insuranre  of  no-down  payment,  40- year  mort- 
gajtes— now  available  only  to  families  displaced  by  ftov- 
emmental  action— to  include,  on  a  temporary  and  experi- 
mental hftsls,  uny  family,  with  amendments  to  make  these 
mortgages  more  attractive  to  private  investors  ^SpM  3-9). 

M.  Enact  new  proKram  of  long-term,  low  interest  rate  loans  lor 
rental  and  oooiH-rative  housing,  financed  from  tt)e  sp«Hial 
assistimw  fund  of  FN  MA,  and  processed  and  supervised 
by  FHA  (8p.M  3-9) 

LOW  INCOME  GROrPS 

95.  Authoriie  construction  of  100,000  tidditional  low-rent  units 
by  removuig  prvs«>nt  limitation  on  use  of  rvmiiining  au- 
thorization in  Housing  Act  of  1949  tor  public  bousing 
(SpM  3-9) :. 

•6.  Broaden  tew-bicome  bousing  provisions  to  provide  maxi- 
mum flexibility  lor  local  communities  to  fulfill  their  \yM- 
ticular  requiremt'nts:  incrense  freedom  for  UK-al  bousing 
aotborities  in  establishing  iiriorities  for  admission  of  ten- 
ants and  in  determining  design,  and  a  program  of  demon- 
stration grants  to  afTonI  commnnlties  greater  opportu- 
nity to  experiment  in  the  field  of  housing  for  low  income 
families  (SpM  3-9; 

HorspTo  roK  eldeklt 

97.  Increase  present  direct  loan  authorization  for  housing  for 
elderly  from  $40  million  to  $100  million;  fO.dX)  units  of  low 
rent  public  housing  earmarked  specifically  for  low  income 
elderly  persons  and  families;  inirease  rost  limiUition  by 
$S00  per  room,  and  authorize  an  additional  subsidy  of  up 
to  (10  per  month  for  each  housing  unit  (SpM  3-9) 

XKVITAUZK  TRBAN  ASD  METROPOtlTAX   AREAS 

OB.  Olve  loc»l  communities  wider  discretion  In  determining 
renewal  areas  (SpM  3-9) 

n.  Provide  new  authorizations  totaling  13.5  bnUoa  over  4-]rear 
period  for  urban  renewal  (SpM  3-9).. „ 

100.  Liberalize  Federal  allowances  for  relocation  payments  to 

displaced  businessmen  whenever  the  localities  are  pre- 
pared to  share  in  larger  comi>ensatlons  (SpM  3-9) 

101.  Autttorite  FIIA  to  insure  a  wide  variety  of  loans  (or  home 

Improvement  purposes  in  urban  renewal  areas  (SpM 
3-9) 

102.  Enact  legislation  permitting  resale  of  existing  boosing  in 

urban  renewal  areas  at  realistic  prices  for  rehabilitation 
(Sp.M3-9) 

103.  Increase  authorization  from  $20  million  to  $100  million  and 

increase  Federal  share  of  planning  grants  to  H  (SpM  3-9). 

LAND  RESERVES 

104.  Anthorize  $100  million  to  initiate  a  program  of  20  percent 

crants  to  belp  public  bodies  flaanee  reservation  of  land— 
by  aaqaWtloo  or  other  means— as  permanent  urban  open 
space  In  form  of  parks  and  other  bdlities,  and  for  urban 
renewal  loans  to  help  local  agencies  finance  ac^iui^tion  of 
open  mace  for  future  public  or  private  development 

C01UfT:NrTT  PAOUTIES  AND  tntBAN  TmANSFORTATIOir 

lOB.  Authorize  an  additional  %S0  million  for  public  facility  loans 
(SpM  3-9) _ 

KGKAL  HOTTSINO 

MML  Extend  for  an  additional  5  years,  firom  &-40-6I,  loan  autber- 

Ity  tt  Beeretary  of  .Agriculture  for  farm  home  iiaprove- 
ments;  and  permit  these  loans  to  be  secured  either  by 
mortgage  or  other  acceptable  form  of  security  (SpM  3-9). 

TETERASS'  HOUSINO 

107.  Extend  and  provide  additional  funds  for  veterans'  direct 
bome  k>an  program  (SpM  3-9) 

106.  Extend  lataana'  guaranteed  bome  loan  program  (BpM 
h^.s _ _ 


Hearbics 


Senate 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


lloose 


X 
X 


X 

X 


X 
X 


Reportad 


SenUe 


X 
X 


X 

X 


X 
X 


House 


X 
X 


X 

X 


X 
X 


rinal 


vote 


Saaate 


47  to  42  (Mi). 


64to38(»-ia) 


64  to3S(«-I2) 


ft4  to2S(ft-12) 


HU>»  (S-IS). 

64to28(«-12}. 
M  to  2S  (ft-12). 

«4to2S«-13). 

Mto3S(«-12). 

«4  to28(S-13). 
Mto2t(«-I2). 


M  to  21  (*-i3). 

64  to  2i  (6-12). 

Voice  (6-26)... 
Volee  {»-ai)... 


Ilooae 


auto  ITS 
(6-J2). 


23Ktol78 
(<k-*0. 


338  to  178 
(6-22). 


I6IOI76 

(6-22). 


335  to  178 
(6-22). 


338  to  ITS 
(6-23). 

338  to  178 

(6-22). 


238  to  178 
(6-22). 

238  to  178 
(6-22). 

233  to  178 
(6-22), 

333  to  178 
(6-32), 


338  to  178 
(6-22). 


2S8toI78 
(6-22). 


238  to  178 
(6-22). 


Voice  (4-18). 
Yotoa  (4-13). 


Post- 
ptned 
to  next 


In  eop- 
■rauce 


Ptnal  action 


PL  87-70;  approved 
6-36-61. 


PL  W-Tf.  approved 
6-30-61. 


PL  «7  70;  approved 
6-JO^l. 


PL  87-79;  approved 
6-30-61. 


PL  87-70;  SfvroTed 
6-3^^, 


PL  87-70;  approved 
6-l»-«l, 

PL  87-76;  approved 
6-3»-61. 


PL  87-70; 
6-«>-ei, 


PL  87-70; 
6-30-61. 


PL  r-70; 
6-30-61. 

PL  87-70; 
6-30-61. 


approved 
approved 

approved 
approved 


PL  37-70;  approved 
6-30-61  (BodUM). 


PL  87-70;  approved 
6^30-6L 


PL  87-70;  approved 
6-30-61. 


PL  17-64;  approved 
T-6-61. 

PL  sy-M;  approvad 
>4-6l. 
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IBjnnliota:  BpM    Hparial  tste;  B  3-24— Kennedy  bndcet;  *— In  aeeord;  E;0-Eiecutive  eommunieatlon;  S— SUte  of  Union] 


ReconnwBdations 


•BMOMSTRATION.  igiAINlNO,  AND  RESEARCH 

100.  Apiiropriiite  funds  for  marliet  analysis  and  statlatka  needed 
by  private  industry  isi  1  lor  leaearcta  into  kMMftig  and 
urban  problems  (8pM*-8) 


110.  Knart  special  FHA  insurance  authorization  to  help 

tests  and  denioii.tLratlMi  of  new  approacties  to  liomt 
and  construction  in  ifi  effort  to  reduce  costs  la 
buikllnf  (SpM  3-B)..  1 ~ _ 

DErARTME!«T  OF  «  t^lHG  AXD  rSBAX  ArTAIBS 

111.  BstoMish  new  Cabinel^tank  Department  of  Housing  and 

Urban  Affairs  in  exec«ll»e  (BpM  3-0):  S.  1633,  H.R.8420. 


Progress 


He«r1nB> 


Senate 


House 


Reported 


Senate 


House 


Final  passage  vote 


Senate 


64  to  25  (6-12).. 


64  to  25  (6-12).. 


House 


236  to  178 

(6-22). 


235  to  178 
(6-22). 


Poai- 

poned 
to  next 
session 


In  con- 
ference 


Final  action 


PL  87-70;  approved 
6-30-61. 


PL  87-70;  approved 
6-30-61, 


INTERNATIONAL 


IIZ  Revise  Battle  Act  (8,  B^  2-22):  8.  1215 

111.  Appropriate  the  $500  million  autborited  (lOAO)  lor  eeo- 
nomlo  aid  in  latin  America,  and  $100  million  for  Chilean 
reconstruction  and  retatjllitatlnn  program  (SpM  3-14)... 

Ill 


sbllsh  permanent  I'Mce  Corps  (pilot  program  set  up  by 
Kxecutive  order)  (SpM  8-1) 

11&,  Authorise  a  nev,  6-y(a|  foreign  aid  program  providing  lor 
(SpM  3-23.  6-2&)— 

(a)  Uhrlng  siMvlal  Httentinn  to  nations  most  willing 

and  able  to  tnobdize  their  nwources,  make  neces- 
sary reforms,  and  engage  in  long  range  planning; 

(b)  CoMolidate  all  I'  S.  fondgn  aid  programs  under 

BOW  Fe«leral  iw-ncy; 

(c)  Place  flel<lwork  ander  dire^km  of  a  single  mission 

chief   in   riM-h   country   re|)orting   to   American 
AmliOBsadur; 

(d)  Provide  new  agencry  with  5-year  autborltatkm  ta 

make  lung-tcmi,  kiwlntemit  or  interest-free  de- 
velopmrul  kjtins  repayable  in  dollars; 
(c)  Dlieet  Secretary  if  State  to  coordinate  military 
SMlstanoc  prqgrkm.  Export-Import  Bank,  Inter- 
Amerioin  FuImI  for  Social  Trognss  and  Interna- 
tional nrgHnizBlion  actlvltk«  with  economic  aid; 

(f)  Provide  that  atuiiial  appropriations  be  available 

until  spent; 

(g)  Appropriate  $1.6  billion  to  finance  the  part  of  eco- 

nomic aid  that  Is  unsuitable  for  development 
loans; 

(b)  Appro(irinte  $700  million  for  long-term  develop- 
ment loans,  mpavable  In  dollars; 

(I)  Provide  $1.6  blOfoii  for  long-term  loans  for  each  of 
sucd-ecling  4  veal's: 

(J)  Make  avulhible  (or  long-term  loans  the  unappro- 
priated dollar  funds  now  coming  In  in  repayment 
of  prhiclpal  and  interest  on  previous  lotms  to 
fon'ign  govcrnuifnts; 

(k)  Ap[>ri>i>ri:iti'  $!  fC5  MIKon  for  military  assistance; 
Inciutle  Biilitary  atsistanee  in  Ueiense  budget 


(1) 


116. 


Authorize  use  of  $2.5  million  in  Egyptian  currency  earned 
under  PL  480  as  the  US.  eenutbutton  to  UNESCO  for 
removal  of  leswr  Kgyptlan  temples  to  be  inundated  by 
oonstmction  of  .Aswan  High  Dam;  and  authorize  use  of 
$1.5  mlllinn  in  K.gyiitlaii  currency  earned  under  PL  480 
lor  grants  to  U.S.  ardtenlogical  groups  for  research  prior 
to  inundation  of  Nila  VaUey  area  (letter  to  VP  4-6): 

(Funds  only) ,,. 

117.  Increase  USIA  funds  to  tUl  miUlon  (SpM  5-25) 


118 


Enable  T'nited  States  to  partlcipAte  in  resettlement  of  cer- 
tain refugees  (E/C  7  24j    U.K.  8291 

119.  EsUblLsh  a  U.S.  Uisarqiiment  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security  (SpM  5^351 


X 
X 


X 

X 
X 


X 

X 


X 
X 
X 


X 

X 


X 
X 


X 

X 


43  to  36  (8-11). 
Voice  (5-9).... 
Voice  (»-36)... 


i  to  34  »-U^. 


330  to  82  (4-28) 
287to»7(«-18) 


387  to  140<»-U> 


Voice  (8-31).- 

Voice  (»-lS)... 
73  to  14  (9-8).. 


386  to  71  (6-1). 

Voice  (9-6-61) 
290  to  M  (9- 19) 


PL  87-41;  approved 
i-37-61. 

PL  87-293;  approved 
»-23-61. 


PL  87-106;  approved 
9-4-61. 


PL  87-364;  approved 
9-21-61. 


PL  87-297;  approved 
9-26-61, 


JUDICIARY 


120.  Create  SO  additioM)  Pel  eral  )ud8«al>lps  (E/C  3-13):  8.  613. 


Voice  (3-3).... 


336  to  76  (4-19). 


PL  87-96;  approved 
6-19-6L 


JUVENILE  DEUNQUENCY 


121.  Enact  program  to  combat  Juvenile  delinquency*.. 


CVn 1870 


X  X 


X        Voice  (4-12)... 


Voice  (8-30). 


PL  87-274,  approved 
•-2»-61. 


l^ 


^ 
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H^ 
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LABOR 
ISymhuto:  8p.M— Special  mttasign:  h  3-24— Kennwly  txKlRct:  •—In  aMonl;  K.C— FjiecuUre  coromiininitian:  S-SUU-  o(  rnkNi) 


Rf«oni  men  da  Kods 


122.  Extend  coverape  and  inrrease  niinimum  wfwe  (SpM  3-2)  .. 

123.  Pravi<le  an  atlditional  .\!!sistant  Secretary  of  Labor  (E/C 

5-4):  S.  181.S,  H.R.  «<82 

124.  Ainrnd  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  to  ittrcngthan  en- 

forcement (E/CS-19):  ».  1941.  U.K.  8723... 

V2!>.  Enact  new  maniwwer  development  and  training  profiTain 

(Sp.M  5-2.1):  S.  IWl.  H.R.  83W 

12f..  Youth  Empioynient  Opportunities  Act  (sent  to  VP  «-7): 

8.  404.  H.R.  8354 --- 


Profrwo 


IlMriniES 

Reported 

Senate 

House 

Senate 

Hour 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Finn  I  (loaBaiK  vote 


Senate 


(>5lo»(4-a0) 
Voice  (7-27).. 


(Wto31  (R-aS). 


Home 


MO  to  7K  (3  34). 
Voice  (SItl-. 


Port- 
IMmrd 
to  next 
jihIou 


111  con- 
lemicr 


Final  uctliHi 


PL  87-30;  ap|iruve<l 
5-5-«l. 

PL  87-137:  a|i|iruve<l 
ft-ll-fil. 


NATIRAL  RKSOIHCKS 


127.  Enact  wilderness  protection  measure  (SpM  2-23):  S.  174 — 

128.  Establish  sea-shorc  rwrcatioii  an-a  at  Cupc  ("od  (SpM  2-23) 

129.  Establish  Padre  Island  as  seashore  recreation  area  (SpM 

2-23):  S.  4. 

130.  Establish   Reyes  Point  as  seashore  recreation  area  (Sp.M 

2-J3):  H.R.  2775.  S.  476 

131.  Authorize  studies  of  additional  .seashore  recreation  areas 

(SpM  2-23):  8.  543.  H.R.  5013. .- 

13J.  Aiitnoriie  10-year  ocfanojjraphic  program  of  $V7,.Wl,noO  for 
f^soiil  1%-.' (SpM  -'-j:<):  S.WM,  H.R.t-TR 

133.  Enable  the  Coast  Uuard  to cnxaice  in  oocanoKTjphlc  research 

(letter  3-29) 

134.  Accelerate   forest   development  on    Fe<leral   |>ublic  lands 

(SpM  2-23) 


IS.*).  Establish  planning  commissions  for  all  major  rlrer  bvins 
where  a<ie<|uate  coon  limited  plans  are  not  in  existcncj' 
(Sp.M  2-23):  S.  2J46,  H.R.  SITT  (dntft  T  14) .. 

136.  .\uthorize  reservation  of  knowii  future  reservoir  sites  by 

operating  agency  whenever  necessary  (SpM  2-23):  ILR. 
5261 --- - 

137.  Extend  and  increase  water  {Mllution  control  (SpM  2-23). .. 

138.  Extend  air  pollution  control  (SpM  2-23):  S.  455 

139.  Extend  and  double  current  .-taline  water  conversion  pro- 

gram (SpM  2-23) 


140. 


141 


Provide  uniform  cost-sharing  standards  between  Fe<lcral 
and  local  agencies  on  local  flood-protection  projects 
(SpM   2-23):  8.2240,  H.R.  8177  (draft  7-14) 

.\utnoriie  U  E  W  to  coiiduct  research  as  to  quality  of  waters 
of  Great  Lakes  and  means  of  solving  water  pollution 
problems  (SpM  2-23) 


X 

X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
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X 
X 


X 

X 
X 
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X 
X 
X 


X 


X 

\ 

X 


78  to  8  (1t-») . 
Voice  (6-27). 


Voke(»-7)... 
Voice  (8--28).. 
5«to32(7-2S). 
Voice  (6-12).. 
Voice  {tV-7'... 


278  to  82 

(7-m). 


Voice  (6-5) . . 
Voice  (4-18). 


(I I. J.  His. '.-25    Partial  acrMn|>lii>hmenl> 


Voice  (6-21).. 
Voice  (9-20).. 
Voice  (8-31).. 


Voice  (6-21). 


ao7tonn(s-s». 


Voice  (tt-21). 


307tollO(.V3) 


PL  87- 1 26;  appro^i-  I 
8-7  «. 


PL  K7-39ii.  »p|irOM-d 

IO^»-«I. 
PL  87-122;  ap|iruvi<| 

8-3-61. 


PL  S7-33S;  ap{iro\ed 
»-27-«l. 


PL  BT-M;  approval 


PL  t7-2>.V  »p|irove<l 


PL  87-88;  aiHirovrd 
7-2D-61. 


POSTAL   MATTERS 


142. 


Adjust  postal  rates  to  raise  $843  millimi  additional  in  postal 
revenue  (B  3-24):  8  2382,  H.R.  7W7 


X 


X 


PRESIDENCY 


143. 


Protect  niccession  to  the  Presidency  by  making  existing 
law  goveniing  threats  against  and  protection  for  [M-rsoii 
next  In  line  (or  Presiilency.  apply  to  Vice- President-elect 
or  if  the  Vice  President  has  succee«le<1  to  the  Presidency, 
the  one  next  in  line  to  him:  authorize  full-time  Secret 
Service  protection  for  VI';  aixl  autliorize  S4>cret  Service 
protection  for  a  former  President  for  fi  moTiths  after  he 
(eavn  office  (letter  to  VP  4-24):  8.  619,  H.K.  «ifi«l 


X 


Voice  (7-17). 


REOROAMZATION 


144.  Reinstate  authority  to  rrorganlie  executive  branch  (pri- 
ority Itot  2-21) 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

Vo«ee  (»-•).... 
Voice  (7-7).... 

Voice  (3-3M  .. 

♦-7-«L 

145.  EsUbltsh    Commlarion    on    PreiMmtial    Ofllee    Rpoce 
(3  3-24):  8.51 

146.  Fix  term  of  agency  chairmen  at  piMMie  of  President,  and 
provide  that  be  be  leapooslble  to  the  President  (t>pM 
.-18) 

147.  Authorire  FPC  to  exempt  from  rale  regulation  up  to  100 
percent  of  the  small  tiidividiial  producers  of  natural  gas 
(under  2  billion  cubic  feet  |ier  year)  wtioee  sales  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  pipelim-s  account  for  only  10  percent 
of  the  total  (Sp.M  4-13):  H.R.  7.575 .. 

- 

• 

148.  .\uthorite  FPC  to  exempt  from  liearings  applit-itlons  by 

interstate  pipeline  companies  to  enlarge,  extend,  or  re- 
place facilities  to  lieneflt  existing  customers,  which  do 
not  involve  indiscriminate  iMvu.sion  of  aiioilH-r  pipeline 
territory  (8pM  4-13):  H.R.  7575 

149.  Increaw  FPC:  membership  from  5  to  7  (Sp.M  4-13):  H.R. 

7576 



t 
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R  E  O  ROANUATIOK— Omtlnoed 


RecomnciMUUona 


190.  Authorize  FPC  and  amy  other  ratemaking  regulatory 
agency  to  require  depo«ils  (in  escrow)  to  be  returaed  to 
the  consumer  If  the  ratefricrease  is  ultimately  disaBowed 
(SpM  4-13):  H.R.  7575- 

151.  Amend  sec.  II  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  to  re- 

move the  requirement  that  hearing  examiners  receive 
eompensation  in  accordance  with  the  Classification 
Act— lnstea<l  prescribe  talaries  equivalent  to  a  grade 
08-lfi  (Sp.M  4-13) 

152.  Reorganization  I>lan  I-S^C  (SpM  4-27):  S.  2135  paiied  in 

lieu  of 4._ 

153.  Reorganization  Plan  n-I  CO  (SpM  4-37)  8.  2034  enacted 

In  lieu  of -. 

164.  Reorganization  Phn  III-ICAB  (SpM  8-1) 

156.  ReorganlzaUon  PUn  IV-iFTC  (SpM  5-9) ^ 

IM.  Reorganization  Plan  V-XLRB  (SpM  6-24) 


157.  Reorganization  Plan  VI— jPederal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
(SpM  6-12) „ 


156.  Reorganization  Plan  VII->Maritlme  functions  (SpM  6-12}.. 

IM.  Remove  the  celling  on  apf»topriatioiis  tor  salaries  for  mem- 
bera,  (tafT,  and  other  eiaployee*  of  Council  of  EooAomlc 
▲dvtien  (letter  to  VP  VW) 


160.  Authorise  additional  AssiMant  Secretary  of  Commerce  (*): 
8.  1466,  H.R.  6380 

141.  Authorize  FTC  to  issue  temporary  cease-and-desist  erdera 
(SpM  8-31):  8.  2552,  H.R.  1233,  H.R.  1817._ 


ProgreM 


Hearings 


te 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 


X 

X 


X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 


X 
X 


Reported 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

z 


Final  passage  vote 


ate 


Vote  (»-« 

Voice  (7-27)^. 


Voice  (ft-2Q. 


House 


Voice  (»-«. 


Vote  (8-U) 


potted 
to  next 
session 


In  con- 
ference 





Final  action 


PL  87-102,  approved 

8-11-61. 
Fin    ni,  tfleetlva 

7—3-61 
Plan    rv,   eflectlve 


PlB»  V,  rejected  by 
7-aa 


VI,  oflective 
8-12^1. 

vn,  efliKtive 
9-VX 


FL  gf-4t,  aeprewd 
•-M-M. 


8PACX 


▲ittbortae  U ,298,300,000  fut  KA&A  (K;C  3-2i):  H.R.  fl>74.... 

163.  Amend  sec  201  of  .NASA  Act  to  permit  VP  to  dialr  Space 
"- ■■  (E/C4-U»> „ _ 


161  Provide  an  additional  l|79  milUoa  for  space  prcgrams 
(SpM  6-26) 


166.  Enact  an  investment  tax 


X  X  X  X 

X  X  X  X 

X  X  X  X 


VoAoe  (5-28)... 
Vote  (4-20)... 
Vote  (V3»)... 


Vote  (8-24). 
Vote  (4-lf). 
Vote  (V-24). 


FL  S7-W;  axmroved 
7-21-6L 

Ft  87-26;  approved 
4-2&-6L 

FL  87-48;  approved 
7-21-6L 


TAXES 


b  leentive  in  form  of  a  tax  credit 


of  15  percent  of  all  new  iant  and  equipment  investment 
expenditures  In  excess  of  current  depreciation  allowances; 
•  percal  of  such  exptadiiures  below  this  level  bat  In 
excess  of  50  perant  of  depredaUon  allowanoe*;  with  10 
percent  nn  the  first  $5,000  of  new  Investment  as  a  mini- 
■noieradU  (SpM  4-20. 6-26) 

IM.  Permit  tax  credit  to  be  taken  as  offset  against  firm's  tax 
lUblMty  u  to  overall  Umution  of  30  percent  in  any  one 
year  (8p\I  4-20) _ 

187.  Linti  cradlt  to  new  plant  and  equipment,  aaseli  located 
in  United  Sutea  and  with  a  life  of  6  years  or  more  (SpM 

168.  Exclude  from  tax  iredit  pitbUc  utluUes  Investment^ucepT 
iraaKMrtBttia  and  InvMtment  In  raaldential  canitnio- 
tlon  (SpM  4-20) ^ 

MO.  Provide  ttel.  afUr  a  2-rt«D  tranattteuJ  period.  Amorioan 
aorpenlteMi  be  taxed  eaoi  year  on  their  current  tlMre  of 
the  undistributed  profit*  realized  la  that  year  by  subsidi- 
ary eorporatlaaa  orpalaed  In  eooitomlcally  advanced 
T-MTtrIn  tirM  1  TIT) 

170.  Repeal  Ux  deferral  pri vflet|«s  for  Indlvidnal  shareholders  of 

•loniT  haM  eornoratlonl  In  ewmtwteJIy  advaaoed  eoua- 

"(SpM  4-20) 


171. 


tries  abroad 
Kllmlaote  "tax  haven 


'  (Ipvlue  anywhere  In  world,  ewB  IB 


underdeveloped  countries,  by  eliminatlnf  Ux  deferral 
prlvflefN  tor  activities  tach  as  trading,  licensing.  Insur- 
ance and  others  which  »ck  out  tax  haven  metbodj  of 
oparatioa  (SnM  4-219 

173.  Eliminate  tax  benrfiu  derived  from  taveatment  compute 

abroad  and  treat  the  Incone  derived  thnN^k  HMk  Hraign 
Investment  companies  1»  the  same  way  M  taaoMO  from 

domestic investaieiu companies  (Sp.M  4-20) 

171.  Terminate  the  total  tai  ex«*iptiaN  new  aeenriled  tbe  ewved 
Income  of  American  cititms  residing  abroad  In  aooaoml- 
caty  advaneed  ceontriM  (SpM  4-2a> 

174.  Limit  eaaaiption  for  tnrOKi  Inoonio  to  820,000  for  tbooe 

residing  In  te>^v«kx»d,coanute  (8pM  4-20) 

1<8.  Terminate  tbe  aamad  feiMme  eiemption  of  lat.ooo  now 
accorded  citisena  who  stay  (but  do  not  reside)  abroad  for 
17  out  of  IS  months  and  are  living  or  traveling  in  economi^ 
cally  advance!  countries  (8pM  4-20) 

176.  Terminate  the  exclusion  from  the  eatate  tax  accorded  real 
property  abroad  (Sp.M  4r20) 
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TAX  BS— ContiniMd 
IJ^wiifi   e^M— fipflotad  mnrriir:  B  8-34— Kennedy  biKl|«t;  *— In  Moard;  E/C— Executive  oommunic«th>n;  8— 8ut«  of  Unloo] 


Procresi 

Recommendations 

Hearing 

Reported 

Pinal  passage  rote 

Post- 

pooed 
tonsart 

sesskm 

Ineon- 
taranos 

Ptoal  action 

Senate 

Hoose 

Smate 

Hoose 

Senate 

House 

177.  Correct  double  credit  allowance  for  foreign  tnoome  taxes  on 
dividends  (8pM  4-20) 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

178.  Repeal  exclusion  of  first  W  of  dividends  from  taxable  in- 
come (8pM  4-30)                                                               ... 

179.  Repeal  4-peroent  dividend  tax  credit  on  dividend  income  in 
ezoeas  of  $50  (SpM  4-2n) 

180.  Provide  a  2'Vpercent  withholdlnf  rate  on  corporate  divi- 
dend.* and   taxable  investment  type  interest,  eflective 
1-1-62,  under  a  system  which  woul<  not  require  prepara- 
tion of  withholding  statements  to  be  sent  to  recipients 
(SdM  4-20) 

181.  Disallow  business  entertainment  and  maintenance  of  en- 
tertainment facilities  such  as  yachts  aa  tax  dedoctioa 

(8p\f  4-30) 

182.  Impose  restrictions  on  deductibility  of  bosinoss  Kifts,  ex- 
penses of  business  trips  combined  with  vacations,  and 
excessive  personal  livinst  expen-ses  incurred  on  business 

183.  Withdraw  capital  gains  treatment  from  fcains  on  disposition 

of  depreciable  property,  both  personal  and  real,  to  extent 
that  depreciation  has  been  deducted  (or  such  property  by 
seller  in  previous  years,  permitting  only  excess  of  sales 
price   over   orlginiil  cost    to  he  treatetl  as  capital  gains. 
(Treat  remainder  as  ordinary  income.)     (Sp.Vi  4-20) 

184.  Clarify  the  law  as  to  oooperutivrs  and  financial  in.stitations 

so  that  all  earnings  are  taxable  to  either  the  cooperatives 
or  to  their  patrons  (SpM  4-20) 

185.  Apply  withholding  tax  to  cuoperative  patrooace  dlvideiifis 

or  rpfimd^  in  'VtIi)  or  (lish  Cf^nNf  4—30) 

186.  Continue  tax  exemption  for  rural  electric  cooperatives  and 
credit  unions  (SpM  4-20)                        .          .               

187.  Extend  present  net  2-oent  rate  on  aviation  gas  to  )et  fuels, 
hold  this  uniform  rate  at  the  2-oent  level  tor  fiscal  IMS, 
and  then  provide  aimual  increments  of  'j  cent  after  fiscal 
1«62  until  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  airways  allocable 
to  civil  aviation  is  recovere<l  bv  this  tax*   (SnM  4-20) 

188.  Authoriic   use  of  taxpayer   account   numbers   beginning 

1-1-62,  to  identify  taxpayer  accounts  throughout  the  proc- 
essing and  recordkeeping  operations  of  IRS  (SpM  4-30)... 

189.  ApproprtaUon  $34.4  million  for  IRS  to  employ  4,266  addi- 

tional personnel  for  audit  coverage  (-"^pM  4-20) 
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192.  Ratify  tax  treaty  with  Canada  (SpM  3-12):  Executive  O... 

193.  Ratify  Oerman  dollar  bonds  validation  agreement:  Execti- 

tive  D    

aitos. 

Ratified  5-f-ei. 

194.  Ratify  Convention  on  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea 
by  Oil:  Executive  C    

KtoO 

Ratified  6-16-61. 

195.  Ratify  modification  of  International  Load  Line  Cooven- 
tion  (SpM  3-27):  Executive  I 

ntoo 

Ratified  5-16-Al, 

196.  Ratify  Treaty  of  Extradition  With  Braxil  (SpM  8-27): 
Executive  H             .  . 

98  to* 

Ratified  6-14-411. 

197.  Ratify  Columbia  River  Joint  Development  Treaty  With 
Canada  (SpM  2-23):  Executive  C 

ntoi 

Ratified  8-16-61. 

198.  Ratify  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Establishment,  and  Naviga- 
tion With  Beteium  (SpM  *-10):  Executive  J 

81  too 

RatMed  9-11-61. 

199.  Ratify  Geneva  Radio  Regulations:  Executive  I 

66  too 
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200.  Ratify  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic  Relationa  Between 
United  States  and  Republic  of  Vietnam  (SpM  6-29): 
Execative  L 

as  too. 

Ratified  9-11-61. 

201.  Ratify    International    Telecommunications    Convention 
with  annexes:  Executive  J 

WtoO 

Ratified  9-36-61. 
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202.  Enact  a  selective  increase  in  compensation  rates  for  veterans 

with  severe  service-connected  disabilities  to  offset  rises 
in  cost  of  living,  and  to  adjust  rates  in  some  categories 
which  are  out  of  line  (B  3-24):  H.R.  879  (H.R.  856) 

203.  Restore   President   Eisenbower  to  bis  military  rank  of 

General  of  the  Army  (SpM  3-1) 
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Report  to  the  Voters  of  the  10th  Coofret- 
nonal  District  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  NEW  roBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  September  27.  1961 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
auguration of  January  1961  witnessed  a 
beleaguered  Washington  struggling  out 
of  a  snowstorm  which  had  virtually  im- 
mobilized the  Oovemment  community. 
On  this  note  of  local  crisis.  President 
Kennedy  entered  the  highest  ofHce  in  the 
land.  During  the  ensuing  months  he 
has  been  called  u{>on  to  meet  crisis  after 
crisis  in  foreign  and  domestic  policy  in 
seeking  to  carry  forward  the  goals  of  his 
New  Frontier. 

These  goals  were  outlined  in  the  in- 
augural speech  of  President  Kennedy: 
were  implemented  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  to  Congress:  and  were 
detailed  in  specific  messages  to  Con- 
gress for  legislative  action.  It  Is  the 
action  of  the  87th  Congress,  1st  session, 
on  which  I  base  my  report. 

This  12th  report  emphasizes  my  appre- 
hension at  the  never-ceasing,  mounting 
international  tensions.  The  present 
state  of  world  affairs  leaves  little  room 
for  optimism.  The  octopus-like  tenta- 
cles of  the  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy continue  to  engulf  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  world. 

It  is  admitted  that  President  Kennedy 
inherited  the  most  serious  problems  in 
history.  The  crisis  in  Laos  which  was 
a  spillover  from  the  previous  administra- 
tion: the  Cuban  debacle  which  revealed 
many  weaknesses  in  our  intelligence 
agencies:  the  Vienna  conference  with 
Khrushchev:  the  Congo  crisis:  the  re- 
newed Berlin  provocations,  and  the  re- 
sumption of  atomic  testing  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  add  to  this,  the  tragic  death 
of  Dag  Hammarskjold,  the  courageous 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
has  increased  the  tensions. 

In  the  wane  of  the  year  1961  we  are 
faced  by  serious  and  seemingly  unsolva- 
ble  problems,  while  simultaneously  being 
exposed  to  the  rocket  rattling  of  Khru- 
shchev. Answers  must  be  found  to  these 
problems,  the  immediate  one  being  the 
critical  Berlin  Issue,  llils  issue,  like  the 
others.  Is  interwoven  in  the  "life 
struggle"  of  the  United  Nations.  A  single 
Secretary  General  as  was  the  courageous 
Dag  Hammarskjold  will  insure  a  useful 
United  Nations.  The  troika  plan  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.S.R.  will  terminate  the 
United  Nations  organization. 

This  unrelenting  threat  of  interna- 
tional communism  is  the  consuming  issue 
of  this  decade.  We  know  that  this 
enemy  unrelentingly,  unceasingly  and 
seemingly  uncontrollably  probes  Into 
areas  In  which  It  can  foment  unrest, 
internal  strife,  and  limited  military  ac- 
tions. No  longer  can  the  free  world 
tolerate  these  actions.  No  longer  can  the 
free  world  be  rocked  tqr  events  such  as 


the  failure  of  the  Korean  truce :  the  di- 
vision of  Vietnam:  the  lesson  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolution:  the  sputniks,  lunicks: 
the  Suez  debacle  which  gave  the  Rus- 
sians a  foothold  in  the  Middle  East:  the 
Congo  and  Cuba.  These  events  are  the 
earmarks  of  the  last  decade. 

Reacting  to  crises  as  they  arise  has 
proven  inadequate  and  has  led  to  Com- 
munist advances.  The  time  for  recrimi- 
nations is  long  since  past,  but  there  is 
still  time  for  us  to  once  and  for  all  realize 
that  this  monolithic  giant  is  determined 
to  conquer  the  world.  The  question  is. 
What  to  do?  While  the  implements  and 
horrors  of  contemporary  armed  conflict 
are  incomparable,  it  would  do  well  for  all 
to  reexamine  our  country's  history  in  an 
effort  to  rekindle  the  patriotism  and  de- 
termination displayed  by  the  founders  of 
this  Republic.  I  do  not  advocate  armed 
conflict  as  a  method  of  solving  world 
problems.  I  do,  however,  advocate  a 
military  establishment  second  to  none 
which  will  permit  us  to  negotiate  from  a 
position  of  strength  with  the  men  who 
understand  and  respect  only  brute  force. 
I  advocate  a  rekindling  of  the  spirit  of 
resistance  which  saved  Greece  and  Tur- 
key :  a  reaffirmance  of  our  aims  to  those 
allied  with  us  in  achieving  a  Just  peace 
and  preserving  our  free  institutions  to 
which  we  are  dedicated.  I  advocate  an 
affirmative  foreign  policy  under  which 
we  will  create  circumstances  instead  of 
reacting  to  them. 

As  I  said  in  addressing  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  September  20,  1961: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  and  bitterly  op- 
posed aid  to  Tito,  support  of  neutralism  as  a 
concept  and  toleration  of  the  ungodly  pupi>et 
slave  regimes  of  the  satellites.  My  voice  has 
been  unheeded. 

My  purpose  today  however  is  not  to  assume 
the  stance  of  "I  told  you  so"  nor  Is  It  to  raise 
a  clamor  against  the  administration  or  for 
that  matter  even  against  Tito,  neutralism,  or 
the  satellites.  Rather,  It  Is  to  call  for  a  som- 
ber and  reflective  reappraisal  In  the  State 
Department  and  In  the  seats  of  power  of  the 
fundamentals  and  of  the  goals  of  otir  foreign 
policy. 

In  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties,  a 
former  administration  followed  the  policy 
of  being  firm  against  the  satellites  and  of 
doing  all  that  was  within  reason  and  within 
decency  to  bring  about  the  collapse  of  those 
regimes  In  Eastern  Europe  which  co\ild  not 
exist  for  1  day  without  the  support  of  Rus- 
sian bayonets.  It  was  not  a  wild  policy  of 
liberation,  when  we  knew  that  abortive  ef- 
forts to  revolt  would  only  lead  to  a  blood  bath 
and  the  loss  of  hopeless  and  Innocent  lives. 
It  was,  however,  a  policy  which  had  as  Its 
purpose  the  support  of  the  n.S.  Government 
for  the  aspirations  of  the  slave  peoples  for 
liberty  and  freedom.  It  did  however  encotir- 
age  resistance  to  the  Russian  tyranny. 

During  the  mld-flftles,  we  moved  from  this 
position  to  the  far  end  of  the  spectrum  and 
actively  and  openly  suppcu-ted  a  program  of 
resistance  and  revolt  In  the  satellites.  To 
our  everlasting  shame,  we  were  unwilling  to 
support  our  words  with  our  deeds  when  the 
inevitable  cataclysm  of  Hungary  followed  as 
a  result  of  our  promises.  I  am  sure  most  of 
the  world  believed  that  we  had  lost  our  nerve 
when  we  stood  abjectly  and  shamefacedly 
by  as  the  Russian  tanks  rumbled  over  the 
remnants  of  liberty  in  Hungary. 

Inexplicably — perhaps  as  a  result  of  our 
shame  and  perhaps  as  a  result  of  our  being 


lulled  into  a  sense  of  false  security — ^we  then 
shifted  toward  the  opposite  end  of  the  spec- 
trum In  owr  attitude  and  policy  toward  the 
satellites.  The  policy  of  liberation  became 
a  policy  of  live  and  let  live.  Indeed,  we  have 
given  substantial  quantities  of  aid  to  at  least 
one  of  the  satellites. 

I  say  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  a 
change  In  this  policy  and  that  If  the  Rus- 
sians and  Red  Chinese  are  going  to  meddle 
In  the  affairs  of  the  free  world  and  if  the 
Ck)nununlsts  are  p>ermltted  to  stir  up  trouble 
in  three-fourths  of  the  world,  they  shoiild 
be  served  quiet  but  firm  notice  that  the 
United  States  is  not  going  to  stand  Idly  by. 
We  should  make  It  abundantly  clear  to  the 
people  of  the  satellites  that  the  United  States 
has  not  forgotten  them  and  that  it  Is  our 
firm  determination  that  when  the  day  ar- 
rives, they  shall  be  free. 

It  is  not  a  policy  of  liberation  but  rather 
one  of  supporting  the  legitimate  and  devout 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  eastern  and  cen- 
tral Eiux>pe  to  be  free  In  their  persons,  in 
their  homes  and  In  their  beliefs.  The  same 
holds  true  for  the  puppets  of  the  Red  Chi- 
nese monster.  Everywhere  subjugated  peo- 
ple should  be  made  aware  that  they  have  the 
full  and  Arm  support  of  the  United  States 
In  their  yearnings  for  freedom  from  foreign 
domination. 

It  is  rather  ironic  that  we  have  fanned 
the  flames  of  freedom  in  the  colonial  area  to 
our  own  detriment  while  at  the  same  time, 
maintaining  silence  with  respect  to  the  Im- 
prisoned peoples  under  the  Communist  lash. 
I  say  that  the  time  has  come  to  make  It 
abundantly  clear  to  the  Communists,  not  by 
public  proclamation  but  by  soft  word  and 
firm  deed,  that  they  can  no  longer  count  on 
our  neutrality,  vls-a-vls  the  satellites  and 
puppet  regimes. 

The  time  has  also  come  for  reappraisal  In 
our  policy  toward  neutralism.  Again  the 
pendulum  has  swung  back  and  forth  and, 
again,  the  rest  of  the  world  has  come  to  be- 
lieve that  we  will  hand  out  our  bounty  re- 
gardless of  the  recipients'  actions.  I  do  not 
denounce  neutralism.  I  firmly  believe  that 
every  nation  has  the  right  to  be  neutral.  I 
cannot  agree  with  their  decision  but  I  admit 
their  right.  I  do,  however,  denounce  neu- 
tralism of  the  cynical  variety  which  says,  "I 
am  neutral,"  but  then  supports  one  side  of 
a  dispute.  Such  an  atUtude  is  despicable. 
In  such  cases,  I  see  no  reason  whatsoever  for 
the  United  States  to  actively  support  such 
governments. 

Everyone  has  a  right  to  be  neutral  but 
he  does  not  have  the  right  to  call  on  the 
U.S.  taxpayer  for  support  of  his  govern- 
ment. We  cannot  buy  the  support  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  we  should  not  try.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  have  a  number  of 
stanch  and  true  friends  throughout  the 
world.  Where  their  governments  are  with  us, 
I  say  we  should  support  them  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  of  our  means  and  our  resources. 

In  like  manner,  however,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  should  not  support  the  governments 
of  those  so-called  neutrals  who  are  against 
us.  I  am  not  thereby  advocating  a  with- 
drawal of  technical  assistance  or  the  type 
of  assistance  which  extends  and  reaches  di- 
rectly to  the  people  of  those  countries,  but 
I  am  advocating  that  we  should  not  ex- 
pend one  cent  which  would  tend  to  support 
the  government  of  such  nations  nor  would  I 
waste  our  taxpayers'  funds  in  developmental 
programs  for  such  false  neutral  governments. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  which  countries 
should  be  Included  In  this  classification,  let 
those  governments  evaluate  their  own  poli- 
cies and  statements.  It  was  Indeed  hearten- 
ing that  the  President  himself  has  heralded 
a  shift  In  this  direction.  The  time  has  come 
when  we   must  once   again  make   it   clear 
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that  we  will  support  our  friends  and  oppoae 
our  enemies. 

The  above  comments  are  especially  perti- 
nent to  Mr.  Tito.  We  hare  poured  our 
treasure  Into  this  country.  We  have  lifted 
the  standard  of  living  of  his  people.  We 
have  supported  him  in  his  foreign  policy 
contests,  yet  he  turns  his  back  on  us  in  a 
crisis  and  embraces  the  Russian  bear.  I  have 
said  much  previously  In  this  House  con- 
cerning our  policy  toward  Yugoslavia.  I 
need  only  say  that  every  word  I  have  spoken 
on  this  subject  Is  coming  true.  I  think  It  Is 
abundantly  clear  that  we  should  at  this  time 
Inform  Mr.  Tito  that  our  aid  will  no  longer 
be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  responsible  for  the 
■making  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  but  I  devoutly  hope  that  the  words 
which  I  have  spoken  here  will  have  some 
small  impact  on  the  course  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  thus  on  the  coiirse  of  civilization. 

President  Kennedy  is  the  architect  of 
our  foreign  policy.  He  possesses  the  per- 
sonal courage  and  conviction  to  carry 
forward  a  firm  policy.  Events  today  in- 
dicate that  the  President  has  embarked 
upon  such  a  policy.  His  address  at  the 
United  Nations  was  the  clarion  call. 

The  present  Berlin  crisis  and  U.S.S.R. 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing  led  me 
to  look  back  but  25  years  to  the  actions 
of  the  great  world  powers  which  per- 
mitted the  "anschluss"  in  Austria  and 
the  "putsch"  In  Czechoslovakia.  This 
costly  lesson  in  world  history  must  not 
be  forgotten.  To  yield  Is  tamtamount  to 
surrender.  Today,  it  is  Berlin — tomor- 
row may  be  too  late  to  save  our  freedom. 

The  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
has  succeeded  in  implementing  a  large 
part  of  the  President's  program. 

National  defense  was  strengthened  by 
increasing  the  Armed  Forces.  Reserve 
and  National  Ouard  units  were  acti- 
vated; ezp>enditure8  were  increased  for 
construction  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels  including  Polaris  subma- 
rines; and  additional  expenditures  were 
permitted  for  military  bases,  missile 
sites,  and  nuclear  submarine  bases. 
Also,  funds  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  were  In- 
creased. The  overall  defense  appro- 
priation was  $46.6  billion. 

The  foreign  aid  program  aimed  at 
assisting  other  peoples  principally  in  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  the  world  is  not 
Just  a  program  of  U.S.  assistance  but  is 
a  program  to  help  others  help  them- 
selves. It  establishes  a  new  criteria 
which  must  be  met  by  recipient  nations 
before  financial  assistance  is  granted. 
Good  government  with  Justice  cannot  be 
imposed  entirely  from  the  outside;  there 
must  be  an  internal  desire  for  such  prog- 
ress. Thus  under  the  new  program  we 
will  first  ttJBcertaln  that  such  desires  are 
present  and  insure  that  recipients  are 
utlizlng  our  aatlstance  for  the  benefit  of 
the  many  and  not  the  few.  The  United 
Btatec  a«  a  leader  of  the  free  world  must 
help  other  peoples  to  achieve  their  social 
aspirations  under  democratic  govem< 
ments.  Congress  gave  $3,914  billion  for 
this  foreign  assistance  program. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  established  and 
al«o  a  TJB.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity. A  resolution  was  adopted  which 
expreMes   the   sense    of    the   Congreea 


against  seating  of  Communist  China  in 
the  United  Nations.  Under  the  new 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
which  will  coordinate  all  of  our  foreign 
aid  activities,  there  will  be  greater  con- 
trol and  more  economical  and  Intelligent 
expenditure  of  funds.  Congress  retained 
its  control  of  this  program  by  eliminat- 
ing the  back-door  spending  proposal. 
The  $600  million  previously  authorized 
for  the  special  aid  to  Latin  America  was 
appropriated  under  the  Inter-American 
Economic  Cooperation  program. 

The  loan  of  naval  vessels  to  certain 
friendly  nations  was  permitted  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  was  authorized  to 
guarantee  and  insure  American  business 
accounts  in  foreign  countries. 

As  the  first  chairman  of  the  United 
States  -  Canada  Interparliamentary 
Group,  I  feel  this  committee  played  an 
important  part  in  bringing  about  a  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  cooperative  development  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River. 

The  alien  orphan  bill  which  expired  on 
June  30  was  made  a  permanent  part  of 
the  immigration  law.  with  safeguards 
added  which  prevent  proxy  adoption  of 
orphans.  Amendments  were  added  to 
this  bill  to  provide  that  second  and  third 
preference  aliens  will  be  admitted  to  this 
country  on  a  nonquota  status.  This  was 
designed  to  expedite  the  reunification  of 
families  of  citizens  and  immigrants  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence.  Also, 
provisions  were  added  relating  to  the 
Judicial  review  of  deportation  orders. 

At  the  beginning  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's term  of  ofBce,  the  imbalance  of 
our  international  payments  and  an  In- 
creased outflow  of  gold  were  among  the 
most  serious  problems  we  faced.  By 
vigorous  presidential  directives,  this  tide 
has  been  stemmed  and  complete  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  has  been  restored. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  as  a  result 
of  one  of  my  amendments.  $1.8  billion 
worth  of  procurement  has  been  effected 
in  the  United  States.  This  money  helped 
recovery  as  40  percent  of  it  was  spent  in 
distressed  labor  areas.  This  procure- 
ment has  resulted  in  increased  sales  of 
American  equipment  and  in  increased 
Jobs  for  American  workers.  This  helped 
restore  the  dollar  and  returned  the  dol- 
lar to  the  United  States. 

A  bill  was  passed  which  reduces  from 
$500  to  $100  the  value  of  goods  Ameri- 
cans may  bring  back  duty-free  from 
abroad.  To  promote  and  encourage 
tourist  travel  from  abroad,  a  U.S.  travel 
service  was  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Nine  hundred  aiul  twenty-eight  mil- 
lion dollars  was  authorized  to  provide  13 
weeks  additional  unemployment  compen- 
sation; temporary  grants  were  author- 
ized to  States  to  finance  Inclusion  of  de- 
pendent children  of  unemployed  under 
Federal-State  assistance  program.  A 
true,  overall  minimum  wage  law  is  hard 
to  achieve.  However,  Congress  enacted 
legislation  which  raises  the  minimum 
wage  now  received  by  3  million  workers 
to  $1.25  a  hour  and  extends  protection 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  3.5 
million  additional  workers  by  gradual 
wage  step-up«. 


The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion was  established;  $300  million  in 
loans  and  $94  million  in  grants  was  au- 
thorized for  industrial  plants  and  public 
facilities  in  areas  of  economic  distress; 
and  technical  assistance,  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  subsistence  grants  for 
persons  undergoing  training  was  pro- 
vided. 

Eleven  and  one-half  billion  dollars  was 
authorized  for  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highway  System  as 
scheduled  by  1972.  The  law  alao  fixes 
Federal  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  tax  at 
4  cents  per  gallon  and  raises  levies  on 
heavy  trucks  and  buses.  Authority  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
make  loans  to  railroads  was  extended  for 
27  months,  to  June  30.  1963.  The 
amount  available  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  for  regxilar  business 
loans  was  increased  temporarily  by  $20 
million.  A  bill  was  passed  which 
broadens  the  authority  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary and  Senate  Finance  Committees 
to  permit  study  of  all  matters  relating 
to  State  taxation  which  affect  business  in 
inter.state  commerce. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  amended 
to  increase  minimum  payments  from  $33 
to  $40  per  month ;  to  Increase  benefits  to 
widows;  and  to  provide  that  male 
workers  may  draw  reduced  benefits  upon 
retirement  at  age  62. 

A  5-year.  $4.9  billion  housing  program 
for  low  and  moderate  income  famillM 
on  liberalized  terms  was  authorized. 
The  money  will  also  be  used  for  urban 
renewal;  open -spaces  development  in 
cities;  college  dormitory  construction 
loans;  100.000  new  units  of  public  hous- 
ing. Funds  for  housing  for  the  aged, 
denied  by  the  previous  administration, 
were  increased.  Funds  were  provided  for 
loans  to  cities  to  acquire  mass  transpor- 
tation facilities.  An  interim  increase  of 
$1  billion  was  provided  for  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  authority. 

In  the  field  of  health,  education,  and 
welfare.  Congress  extended  for  4  years 
the  $5  million  a  year  program  for  grants 
and  scholarships  for  training  practical 
nurses;  extended  for  1  year  the  school 
milk  program;  and  authorized  the  first 
Juvenile  delinquency  program  in  8  years. 
Sixty-three  additional  U.S.  district 
Judgeships  and  10  in  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  were  created.  As  a  result,  the 
court  for  the  Eastern  District  which  in- 
cludes Brooklyn  will  receive  two  new 
Judges.  This  increase  will  enable  the 
courts  to  process  efllciently  the  heavy 
backlog  of  cases  which  has  been  steadily 
Increasing. 

Congress  extended  direct  and  guar- 
anteed home -loan  programs  for  World 
War  II  veterans  to  July  28.  1967,  and  for 
Korean  conflict  veterans  to  February  1, 
1975.  An  additional  $1.3  bUUon  was  au- 
thorized to  carry  the  program  through 
fiscal  year  1967.  Payment  of  a  special 
dividend  to  eligible  poUcyholders  of  na- 
tional service  life  insurax\ce  was  au- 
thorized; and  payments  to  veterans' 
v.ldows  were  increased. 

The  water  pollution  control  program 
was  expanded,  and  increased  from  $3 
million  to  $5  million  annually  grants  to 
interstate  and  State  agencies  for  opera- 
tions through  June  30,  1068;  Increased 
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from  $50  million  to  $100  million  annu- 
ally for  construction  of  treatment  works. 
Perhaps  we  will  see  the  deserts  of  the 
world  bloom  again  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  extended  saline 
water  conversion  program. 

Due  to  the  many  expenditures  this 
year,  the  national  debt  limit  was  ex- 
tended to  $298  billion  and  the  52  percent 
corporate  tax  rate  and  excise  taxes  on 
alcoholic  beverages,  cigarettes,  automo- 
biles, transportation  of  persons,  and 
telephone  calls  were  continued. 

While  this  report  is  not  optimistic,  let 
us  never  forget  that  hope  is  eternal. 
Therefore,  you  and  I  must  pray  and 
work  toward  the  day  when  we  can  say 
that  peace  is  secure  so  that  we  can  de- 
vote all  of  our  resources  and  energies 
toward  the  elimination  of  human  suffer- 
ing, disease,  and  poverty  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
serve  the  residents  of  my  district  for  the 
past  12  years.  My  Washington  office  is 
open  year  round,  and  letters  sent  there 
receive  immediate  attention.  The  ad- 
dress is  Edna  F.  Kcllt.  Member  of 
Congress.  Washington  25.  DC.  I  am 
available  to  see  my  constituents  at  the 
Madison  Club.  739  Eastern  Parkway. 
Brooklyn,  on  Monday  and  Thursday 
evenings  after  8  o'clock  during  such 
times  as  Congress  is  not  in  session. 


Kewaaiee  Army  Reserve  Center 
DedicalioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNfTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  with  one 
world  crisis  followed  by  another,  it  is 
important.  I  believe,  that  we  demonstrate 
our  determination  to  defend  ourselves 
and  our  homeland  in  case  of  aggression. 

I  was  recently  privileged  to  participate 
In  the  dedication  of  a  new  VB.  Army 
Reserve  Center  in  Kewaimee.  Wis.  This 
new  military  structure  is  a  significant 
forward  step  in  our  national  efforts  to 
be  well  trained  and  well  equipped. 
Patriotic  Wisconsinltes  have  never 
shirked  their  duty  to  their  country.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
speech  printed  in  the  Record. 

Their  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

In  tbMC  war-threatened  times,  the  dedica- 
tion of  thla  new  U.B.  Ajmy  Reserve  Center, 
here  In  Kewaunee,  representa  a  slgnlflcant 
ftnd  symbolic  forward  stride  toward  strength- 
tnlng  our  national  defense*. 

The  Nation,  In  mjr  judgment,  owm  a  tpe- 
olal  vote  of  thanlu  to  you  dedicated,  de- 
fense-minded soldiers  of  freedom,  who 
represent  •  mighty  reaiirvolr  of  manpower 
snd  defense:  reflect  the  S|}lrlt  of  dedication  to 
otir  national  defense  ne<«ssary  to  guard  the 
ramparts  of  freedom;  an>l  stand  at  the  ready 
to  serve  our  country's  ciJI  to  colors. 

Here  in  Wisconsin,  we  have  experienced 
•XKh  a  call.    The  Presldsnt's  mobilization— 


along  with  other  units — of  Wisconsin's  famed 
32d  Division  headquarters  In  Milwaukee; 
380th  MUltary  Intelligence  Platoon,  head- 
quartered In  Madison:  410th  Signal  Con- 
struction Co.,  headquartered  In  Stevens 
Point;  and  322d  Chemical  Depot  Co..  head- 
quartered In  Baraboo  represents  the  serious- 
ness of  the  world  situation;  a  step  toward 
further  strengthening  the  U.S.  defenses;  and 
a  real-llXe  demonstration  of  how  Wisconsin 
patriots  stand  ready  to  serve  their  country. 

The  dedication  of  this  Reserve  Center  as 
well  as  the  callup  of  these  defense  unlU 
represents  efforU  multiplied  manifold  all 
over  the  Nation  to  provide  a  stronger  defense. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  ma- 
jor aspects  of  our  mutual  secxirlty  picture. 
To  assure  you  that  I  shall  not  march  off  on 
the  wrong  foot,  let  me  frankly  say  this: 

I  am  a  legislator — not  an  expert  on  national 
defense — although  this,  sometimes,  is  a 
prevalent  attitude  among  my  coworkers. 

As  a  Senator,  I  am,  of  course,  required  to 
vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on  legislation  to  provide 
the  necessary  manpower,  material,  equip- 
ment, and  weapons  for  our  sectirlty  forces. 
To  accomplish  this,  we  need,  of  course,  a 
degree  of  knowledge  on  our  military  capa- 
bilities. Let's  face  It.  however;  we  must  de- 
pend upon  you.  the  experts,  for  the  bulk  of 
the  detailed  decisions  on  defense. 

In  the  1962  budget,  the  Congress  approved 
an  unprecedented  $48  billion  for  defense. 

With  these  funds,  the  Nation,  we  hope  will 
be  provided  adequate  manpower;  and  equip- 
ment and  striking  power  for  a  strong  jet- 
mlssile-nuclear-space  deterrent  against  at- 
tack. 

In  addition  to  the  general  strengthening  of 
our  defense  forces  special  efforts  are  being 
made  to  ; 

Improve  our  missile  deterrent  strength  by 
special  emphasis  upon  hidden,  moving,  or 
Invulnerable  delivery  systems.  These  In- 
clude acceleration  of  our  program  for 
building  of  the  Polaris  submarine  force; 
accelerating  the  building  of  the  solid-fuel 
Minuteman  missile,  air-to-ground,  and 
other  missiles  such  as  the  Skybolt. 

Better  protecting  the  amount  of  our  exist- 
ing bomber  forces  for  a  nuclear  deterrent  by 
Increasing  our  ground  and  airborne  alert 
capacities,  and  Installing  bomb  alarm  detec- 
tors and  signals  at  key  warning  and  com- 
munications points  and  all  SAC  bases. 

Reexamining  and  Improving  our  conti- 
nental defense  and  warning  systems. 

Reevaluating  command  and  control  of  nu- 
clear weapons  authority  to  minimize  risk 
of  a  triggered  war  by  accident  or  miscalcu- 
lation. 

For  protecting  our  population  against  nu- 
clear attack  by  undertaking  an  expanded 
program  of  civil  defense. 

Our  conventional  war  capabilities  too  have 
been  strengthened  with  a  flexible  nuclear 
and  nonnuclear  striking  power  In  the  fol- 
lowing ways; 

Increasing  manpower: 

Reorganization  and  modernization  of 
units,  including  new  Improved  weapons  to 
Increase  firepower; 

Expanding  air  and  sea  forces  (or  greater 
troop  mobility; 

Sharpen  up  training  programs  for  guerrilla 
type  warfare;  and 

Generally  undertaking  across-the-board 
efforts  to  improve  the  capabilities  of  our 
American  force*  for  meeting  crises  around 
the  glob*. 
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W*  reallM,  of  course,  that  a  defense  fore* 
Is  slgnlflcant  only  If  effectively  capable  of 
coping  with  the  size  and  power  of  Its  enemy. 

In  recent  years,  tb*  U.6.  mutiutl  security 
program  has  forged  the  chain  which  held 
together  the  alliances  of  free  nations — in- 
cluding the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, Central  Treaty  Organization,  Southeast 


Asia  Treaty  Organization,  and  Aiistralla-New 
Zealand-United  SUtes. 

Today  the  United  States,  and  Its  allies, 
have  a  total  of  8,680,000  men  In  their  Armed 
Forces,  compared  to  about  9,300,000  In  the 
Slno-Sovlet  bloc.  Of  the  free  world  total, 
the  European  NATO  powers  have  3  million 
men  under  arms  and  the  United  States  has 
2.5  million.  In  the  Far  East,  where  the  Re- 
public of  China  and  Korea  are  two  signifi- 
cant bulwarks  against  Communist  expan- 
sion, the  allied  forces  total  more  than  1.6 
million  men. 

We  and  oiu-  allies  have  about  29,000  air- 
craft In  operational  units  and  3,700  major 
combatant  vessels.  About  40  percent  of  the 
aircraft  and  60  percent  of  the  total  allied 
naval  strength  is  supplied  by  our  allies. 

In  addition,  strategically  located  bases  In 
allied  countries  on  the  periphery  of  the  Com- 
munist camp  provides  launching  pads  for 
free  world  missiles,  "zeroed  In"  on  the  heart 
of  communism.  By  experience  we  have 
learned  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  because 
of  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains,  to  get  a 
good  evaluation  of  the  strength,  mobility, 
and  firepower  of  Communist  military  forces. 
Let's  face  It,  however,  the  Red  forces  repre- 
sent a  formidable  enemy. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  has  recent- 
ly resumed  testing  of  nuclear  superbombs; 
engaged  in  firing  of  higher  powered  rockets; 
and  undertaken  new  orders,  not  only  for 
modernization,  but  mobilization  of  more 
military  forces. 

Because  of  the  greater  concentration  of 
military  power  by  the  world,  we  have  found 
It  necessary  not  only  to  strengthen  our  own 
defenses,  but  to  bolster  the  defenses  of  free 
world  nations  allied  with  us  In  efforts  to 
combat  communism. 

MXEDEO :   DDXNSE  AGAINST  ATTACK  IN  SPACE 

A  new  feature  of  the  military  picture,  of 
course.  Is  the  space  challenge. 

Recognizing  that  space  could  serve  as  a 
launching  site  for  enemy  attack,  the  free 
world  has  attempted  to  obtain  agreements 
with  the  Communists  for  dedicating  outer 
space  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  success- 
ful. To  the  contrary,  the  Reds  have  been 
moving  ahead  rapidly  with  developments  of 
space  vehicles,  with  military  potential.  In 
addition,  they  have  been  lulng  this  as  a 
foundation  for  power  politics  and  interna- 
tional blackmail. 

Consequently,  it  Is  essential  that  we  move 
full  speed  ahead  on  development  of  a  space — 
defense  program.  This  would  necessarily  In- 
clude protection  against  nuclear  bombing 
from  outer  space;  satellites  or  other  space 
craft  used  for  attack;  development  of  effec- 
tive antimissile  mlssUes;  antidotes  to  nuclear 
fallout;  and  other  defenses. 

rOOT  SOLOIZX — NOT  0B801XTX 

Throughout  history,  the  creation  of  new, 
more  powerful  weapons  often  have  been  ac- 
companied by  Illusions  that  the  foot  soldier 
would  become  obsolete. 

Bach  time,  however,  this  proved  untrue. 
Despite  new — almost  Buck  Rogerlsh — weap- 
ons, there  Is  still  a  need  not  only  for  the 
traditional  alr-land-sea  "guardsmen  of  the 
peace,"  but  of  ever  higher  caUber  capability 
In  such  fighting  men — the  only  really  in- 
dispensable unit  in  our  defense  fore**. 

WOkLO   "HOT   SPOT" 

Currently,  tb*  world  spotlight  In  tb*  last- 
W**t  conflict  footi***  upon  two  hot  spot*: 
(1)  Berlin;  (3)  th*  Unitwl  Nations. 
First,  let's  take  a  look  at  Berlin, 
To  protect  WesUrn  right*,  obligations  and 
Interests,  we  will  tieed  to  stand  Arm  to  rep*l 
any  broadscale  attacks  by  tlM  Communist*; 
utilize  flexible,  diplomatic  and  military  foot- 
work in  parrying  provocations;  and  under- 
take a  more  dynamic  diplomatic  offensive  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Soviet-created 
crises. 
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m  OUT  efforts  to  ftnd  a  solution,  we  must. 
In  my  Judgment,  adhere  to  two  basic 
principles: 

(1)  Demonstrate  militarily  that  we  will 
not  be  "pushed  around."  and  (2)  offer  con- 
structive alternatives  to  a  military  show- 
down— not  Just  "stand  firm,  but  empty 
banded." 

The  fimdamental  principles  in  Western 
proposals  should.  I  believe.  Include  the 
following:  (1)  A  recommendation  that  the 
question  of  unlflcatlon  or  nonunlflcatlon  be 
settled  by  a  U.N.-supervlsed  secret  ballot 
election;  (3)  If  the  Soviet  Union  disagrees— 
which  in  all  likelihood  it  would — propooe 
the  establishment  of  a  U.N.  Commission  to 
make  recommendations  for  ending  East- 
West  occupation  of  Germany;  (3)  Object  to 
change  in  the  status  of  West  Berlin  without 
adequate  safeguards  for  the  interests  and 
Integrity  of  its  citizens;  (4)  Resist  interfer- 
ence with  access  to  West  Berlin  by  the 
Western   nations. 

Realistically,  the  Communists  will  be  hard 
"bargainers.  Nevertheless,  reasonable,  log- 
ical proposals  would.  I  believe,  (1)  Put  the 
United  States  and  the  West  In  a  better  nego- 
tiating poeltlon;  and  (2)  Gamer  support  of 
world  opinion — particularly  on  our  advocat- 
ing the  universally  recognized  right  of  self- 
detenninatlon  by  the  German  people. 

Unless  the  West  comes  up  with  construc- 
tive recommendations  for  solution  of  the 
crisis,  we  will — and  Justifiably,  in  my  opin- 
ion— find  our  policies  branded  as  "sterile 
standpatism."  ^  " 

VM. — A    BATTUECSOUND 

Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  second  "com- 
bat arena  of  East-West — and.  yes.  so-called 
neutral  forces:    that  Is,  the  United  Nations. 

The  16th  session  of  the  UJf.  General  As- 
sembly promises  to  be  explosive. 

On  the  agenda  are  great  Issues  of  real  sig- 
nificance to  the  free  world  and  to  peace. 

The  tragic  death  of  Secretary  General  Dag 
Banunarskjold  has  cast  a  sorrow  over  the 
U.N.  The  high  stature  of  statemanship  In 
Mr.  Hammarskj old's  work  reflected  high 
credit  not  only  upon  himself  but  upon  the 
office  of  Secretary  General. 

The  XJJS..  of  course,  now  faces  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  finding  a  replacement. 

Unfortunately,  the  Job  will  be  complicated 
by  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  change  the 
nature  of  the  office  of  Secretary  General  to 
»  triiunvirat* — repreaentlr^;  the  Communist. 
XrM  world  and  so-called  non-Communist 
bloca.  ^- 

Tb«  major  Issues  confronting  th«  Asscm- 
bly,  th«n.  include  the  following: 

ItopUMrlng  th«  Mt«emed  and  respected  Dag 
BammarakjoUl  with  aa  individual  oi  umlUr 
high  qualities. 

Preventing  tb«  Sovtot  Union  from  replac- 
ing the  single,  workable  Secretariat  with  a 
three-beaded,  •elf-nuUlfylng  monster  called 
tb«  troika — representing  the  Communist, 
Western  and  so-called  Neutral  blocs,  each 
with  a  veto  power. 

Blocking  the  seating  of   Red   China. 

Presenting  a  realistic  disarmament  pro- 
posal to  the  world. 

Protecting  Western  rights  and  obligations 
In  Berlin,  Including  emphasis  on  the  uni- 
versally recognized  right  of  self-determina- 
tion by  the  citizens  of  Berlin  and  Germany 

The  Soviet  Union  is  exi>ected  again  to 
harp  upon  the  issue  of  colonialism.  Today, 
however,  communism  represents  the  great- 
est colonial  power  in  the  world.  Conse- 
quently, the  West  can — and  should — stuff 
the  Issue  down  their  throats. 

coHci.nsio>r 

For  the  future,  then,  the  battle  against 
commxuUsm  will  be  fought  on  the  produc- 
tion line,  around  the  conference  table, 
through  trade  channels,  on  the  Ideological 
plateaus  for  the  minds  of  men — all  of  these 


conflicts  under  the  shadow  of  poised,  ready- 
to-fire,  ptishbutton  nuclear-warhead  mis- 
siles. 

However,  the  "military  shield" — now  and 
In  the  foreseeable  future — will  continue  to 
serve  as  a  major  deterrent  to  expansion  by 
the  Communists. 

As  a  leader  of  the  free  world,  consequently, 
we  need  to — 

Maintain  a  strong,  forward -moving  econ- 
omy, with  full  employment,  for  meeting  the 
domestic  needs  of  our  citizens,  as  well  as 
to  retain  a  good,  healthy  lead  over  the  Com- 
munists' challenge  on  the  agrlc\iltural-in- 
dustrlal-consumer-goods  production  line; 

Further  strengthen  our  Jet-nuclear-mis- 
slle-space  defense — to  guard  the  ramparts  of 
freedom  and  to  deter  would-be  aggressors 
ehsewhere  in   the  world; 

Pace  our  sclentiflc-technologlcal  programs 
to  stay  well  ahead  of  competition;   emd 

Carry  forward  a  realistic  foreign  policy, 
designed  to:  obstruct  the  expansionist  ef- 
forts of  communism;  accommodate,  or  nego- 
tiate, conflicts  of  Interest  among  nations  or 
blocs  of  nations;  prevent  a  third  world  war; 
and.  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace. 


Committee  on  Interstate  aad  ForetfD 
Commerce  Snmmary  of  Major  Lefisla- 
tive  Activitj,  1st  Session,  87tk  Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or    ARKANSAS 

!N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSSNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th 
Congress,  and  House  Resolution  108.  87th 
Congress.  I  should  like  to  submit  a  sum- 
mary of  the  major  legislative  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  for  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress. 

During  the  Ist  session  583  House  bills 
and  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee, one  of  which  was  rereferred  to 
the  committee  having  legislative  Juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter.  Twenty- 
eight  Senate  bills  and  resolution*  were 
referred  to  the  committee.  Total  re- 
ferrals for  the  1st  session  were  583  House 
bills  and  resolutions  and  38  Senate  bills 
and  resolutions.  This  year  18  were  en- 
acted Into  public  law,  2  were  approved 
by  the  House  but  not  acted  upon  In  the 
Senate,  and  4  remained  on  the  House 
Calendar  on  the  adjournment  of  the  Ist 
session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

After  the  committee  was  organized  in 
late  February,  the  first  order  of  business 
was  consideration  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Food  and  Drug  Act  to  permit  the 
continued  use  of  certain  food  addltlyes 
and  pesticide  chemicals  which  have  been 
in  commercial  use  since  January  1,  1958, 
until  the  necessary  investigations  and 
scientific  studies  now  in  progress  can  be 
completed  and  regulations  adopted  to 
provide  final  assurance  of  the  safe  use 
of  these  additives  and  chemicals  (H.R. 
3980).  The  bill  passed  the  House  and 
Senate  and  is  now  Public  Law  87-19.  A 
complete  explanation  of  the  bill  is  con- 


tained  in   House   Report  No.    53,  filed 
March  3,  1961. 

Extension  of  unemployment  and  sick- 
ness insurance  benefits  to  railroad  woilc- 
ers  who  had  exhausted  their  existing 
compensation  was  approved.  This  ac- 
tion was  taken  to  provide  temix>rary  un- 
employment insurance  benefits  similar  to 
those  provided  for  workers  in  other  in- 
dustries—H.R.  5075.  House  Report  No. 
54— Public  Law  87-7. 

Under  section  510  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1958  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  was  given  authority 
to  guarantee  loans  to  railroads  for  capi- 
tal expenditures.  That  section  termi- 
nated on  March  31,  1961.  and  after  pub- 
lic hearings  the  committee  approved  a 
bUl  (H.R.  1163)  to  extend  for  15 
months  the  loan  guarantee  authority  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 
House  Report  No.  65.  filed  March  7.  19«1. 

The  Senate  companion  bill  provided 
for  a  longer  extension  and  after  a  con- 
ference, the  loan  guaranty  authority  was 
extended  for  27  months — Public  Law 
87-18. 

Hearings  on  HJl.  4614  and  15  similar 
bills  were  conducted  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  Finance  in  March 
and  April  of  this  year.  The  general  pur- 
pose of  the  bills  is  to  promote  friendly 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
United  States  by  encouraging  foreign 
residents  to  visit  this  country.  The 
measure  further  provides  for  establish- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
a  UJB.  Travel  Service  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector. S.  610,  a  companion  bill,  the  In- 
ternational Travel  Act  of  1961 — became 
Public  Law  87-63.  A  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  is  contained  In  House  Re- 
port No.  323.  filed  May  1,  1961. 

The  administration's  proposal  to  assist 
in  expanding  and  improving  community 
facilities  and  services  for  the  health  care 
of  the  aged  was  embodied  In  H  R.  4998. 
The  major  features  of  the  legislation  in- 
cluded authorization  for  increased  ap- 
propriations to  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  providing  adequate  public 
health  services.  It  would  also  authorize 
appropriations  for  studies,  experimenta, 
and  demonstrations  of  new  or  improved 
methods  of  providing  health  services  out- 
side hocpltals.  The  bill  also  provides  for 
an  annual  increase  from  $10  to  $20 
million  for  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States  for  construction  of  nursing 
homes. 

The  committee  held  hearings  on  HJH. 
4998  early  in  May  and  the  bill  was  sub- 
sequently reported — House  Report  No. 
599 — with  amendments.  It  passed  the 
House  and  was  further  amended  In  the 
Senate.  A  conference  committee  re- 
solved the  differences  in  the  bill  and  the 
President  signed  It  on  October  5 — Public 
Law  87-395. 

Further  attention  was  given  to  the 
more  efficient  operation  of  the  Federal 
Conununications  Commission.  H  Jl.  7856 
amends  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
so  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  win  be  able,  by  making  bet- 
ter use  of  its  own  time  and  more  effective 
use  of  its  experienced  and  technically 
qualified  personnel,  to  handle  its  large 
workload  of  adjudication  cases  with 
greater  speed  and  eflldency  than  is  pres- 
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ently  possible.  Thus,  H  is  hoped  and 
believed  that  these  changes  in  law  will 
enable  the  Commission  to  devote  more 
of  its  time  to  major  matters  of  poUcy  and 
plaiming  involving  issties  of  general  com- 
munications importance. 

When  the  bill  was  considered  in  the 
House,  the  language  of  H.R.  7856  was 
incorporated  in  8.  2034.  a  companion 
measure  which  had  already  passed  the 
other  body.  A  conference  committee  was 
able  to  reach  agreement  and  S.  2034  is 
now  Public  Law  87-112.  A  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  bin  is  contained  in 
House  Report  No.  723,  filed  July  17,  1961. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee introduced  a  btU  to  carry  out  the 
administrations  program  for  develop- 
ment of  public  airpoits  by  making  an 
additional  $375  million  available  over  a 
5-year  period.  Following  pubUc  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Aeronautics  and  after 
careful  consideration,  except  for  the 
change  in  the  method  of  financing  the 
Federal-aid  airport  program,  there  was 
no  major  change  of  a  i^ubstantive  nature 
In  the  administration  s  proposal  as  re- 
ported— House  Report  No.  728 — from  the 
conmiittee  in  H.R.  8102. 

The  language  in  the  House  bill  pro- 
hibits the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tor to  enter  into  contracts  obligating 
Federal  funds  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions as  the  means  of  furnishing  Fed- 
eral aid  to  airports.  In  the  future,  the 
Administrator  will  be  required  to  obtain 
appropriations  before  obligating  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  Senate  bill  (S.  2268) 
made  no  such  change  in  the  method  of 
financing  the  airport  program. 

After  the  Senate  and  House  had  passed 
different  versions  of  (he  legislative  pro- 
posal, and  a  conference  committee  failed 
to  reach  agreement.  ti\e  House  proposed 
a  further  amendment  providing  for  a 
3 -year  program,  incorporating  the  new 
method  of  financing.  The  Senate  agreed 
to  this  and  H.R.  8103.  as  amended,  re- 
eetved  Presidential  approval — Public  Law 
r7-2&6. 

llie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
also  suggested  legislation  to  authorize  it 
to  delegate  to  thrte-man  employee 
boards  the  function  of  reviewing  recom- 
mended orders  entered  in  cases  in  which 
hearings  have  l>een  held  (H.R.  6716). 

After  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Regulatory  Agencies  a  revised  bill 
(H.R.  8033)  was  introduced  and  re- 
ported from  the  committee — House  Re- 
port No.  760.  filed  July  20,  1961.  The 
House  and  Senate  approved  the  measure 
and  it  is  now  Public  Law  87-347. 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  438,  au- 
thorizing $750,000  for  the  Sectirities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  make  a  study 
and  investigation  of  the  rules  of  national 
securities  exchanges  and  national  se- 
cxirities  associaUosis  was  enacted — Public 
Law  87-196. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  investi- 
gation and  study  called  for  under  House 
Joint  Resolution  No.  438  is  needed  in 
order  to  maintain  public  confidence  in 
the  securities  markets  and  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  whether  at  this  time,  in  the 
light  of  changed  nuirket  conditions,  the 
Investing  public  is  afforded  the  protec- 


tion which  was  envisaged  in  the  passage 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  A  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  measure  is  con- 
tained in  House  Report  No.  882. 

A  series  of  acts  of  a  criminal  nature 
committed  aboard  aircraft  dramatically 
underscored  the  need  for  legislation  to 
extend  Federal  criminal  laws  to  certain 
crimes  occurring  on  board  aircraft  in 
air  commerce.  The  provisions  of  H.R. 
8384  are  based  on  the  use  of  criminal 
sanctions  as  a  deterrent  to  the  commis- 
sion of  criminal  acts,  such  as  aircraft 
hijacking,  murder,  manslaughter,  as- 
sault, and  carrying  concealed  deadly  or 
dangerous  weapons. 

Hearings  were  held  on  HJl.  8384  and 
related  bills  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics.  After 
extensive  executive  consideration,  the 
committee  revised  and  incorporated  new 
language  in  H.R.  8384.  The  committee 
approved  the  amended  bill — House  Re- 
port No.  958,  filed  August  16,  1961 — and 
the  House  inserted  this  language  in  S. 
2268.  The  Senate  concurred  in  the 
House  amendment  and  the  Senate  bill 
became  Public  Law  87-197. 

Legislation  to  establish  a  program  of 
Federal  matching  grants  for  education- 
al television  facilities  was  again  intro- 
duced and  considered  by  the  committee. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Communications 
and  Power  held  hearings  on  bills  de- 
signed to  speed  up  the  process  of  get- 
ting educational  television  stations  on 
the  air  so  that  the  American  r>eople,  chil- 
dren— as  well  as  adults — in  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities — as  well  as  in 
their  homes — ^may  have  the  benefits  of 
this  new  and  important  educational  me- 
dium. 

H.R.  132,  after  having  been  amended 
by  the  committee,  was  reported  to  the 
House — House  Report  No.  999 — and  is 
presently  pending  on  the  Union  Calen- 
dar. 

In  order  to  rectify  certain  inequities 
and  discrepancies  in  favor  of  the  social 
security  system  as  against  the  railroad 
retirement  system,  a  bill  (H.R.  8597) 
was  Introduced  and  passed  which  amends 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  the  princi- 
pal feature  of  which  is  to  permit  male 
railroad  employees  with  less  than  30 
years  of  creditable  service  to  retire  at 
age  62  on  a  reduced  annuity.  (6.  2396 
became  Public  Law  87-285.) 

The  committee  approved  a  bill  to 
amend  part  n  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  concerning  registration  of 
State  certificates  whereby  a  common 
carrier  by  motor  vehicle  may  engage  in 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  within 
a  State — House  Report  No.  1090.  The 
Senate  companion  bill  (S.  320)  was  re- 
ported from  the  committee  and  is  pres- 
ently pending  on  the  House  Calendar. 

HJR.  5978,  amending  section  202(c)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  was  also 
reported  by  the  committee — House  Re- 
pent No.  1116.  This  bill  provides  for  par- 
tial exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
part  n  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
of  terminal  area  motor  carrier  opera- 
tions performed  by  or  for  common  car- 
riers by  water  in  interstate  commerce 
subject  to  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and 
ttie   Intercoasiai   Shipping   Act.    1933. 


This  bill  is  also  pending  on  the  House 
Calendar. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  as  part 
of  its  legislative  program,  recommended 
that  it  be  permitted  to  grant  limited  cer- 
tificates to  supplemental  air  carriers. 
The  proposal  was  incorporated  in  HJl. 
7318. 

After  careful  consideration  by  the  full 
committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics,  substi- 
tute language  was  drafted  to  give  the 
Board  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  authority 
requested  by  it.  The  amended  bill  was 
reported  to  the  House — House  Report 
No.  1177.  filed  September  13,  1961— and 
the  language  contained  in  it  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  text  of  S.  1969.  The 
amended  Senate  bill  is  now  awaiting 
further  action  by  that  body. 

The  committee  conducted  public  hear- 
ings on  bills  to  prohibit  the  shipment  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  arti- 
cles imported  into  the  United  States 
from  Cuba.  Subsequently,  H.R.  8465,  as 
amended,  was  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee— House  Report  No.  1182,  filed  Sep- 
tember 14,  1961 — and  passed  the  House. 
The  Senate  did  not  act  on  the  measure 
prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  first 
session. 

S.  1186,  which  amends  the  act  of  Jvme 
13,  1906 — stamping  of  gold  and  silver 
articles — provides  that  if  a  manufac- 
turer or  dealer  applies  a  quality  mark 
to  the  gold  or  silver  article,  he  must  also 
apply  a  trademark,  duly  registered,  to 
the  article  so  that  he  may  be  identified. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and 
Finance  held  public  hearings  on  S.  1186 
and  a  companicm  bill,  H.R.  5442.  The 
Senate  bill,  with  technical  amendments, 
was  approved  by  the  committee — House 
Report  No.  1190,  filed  September  15, 
1961 — and  the  House.  The  Senate 
agreed  to  the  House  amendments  and 
S.  1186  became  Public  Law  87-354. 

The  committee  also  reported  a  bill 
(H.R.  2429— House  Report  727,  filed 
July  18, 1961)  which  later  became  public 
law,  which  would  supplement  existing 
Federal  criminal  laws  In  order  to  provide 
more  effective  deterrents  to  the  willful 
destruction  or  damage  of  property  mov- 
ing in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce — 
Public  Law  87-221. 

The  committee  considered  and  ap- 
proved S.  1440— House  Report  No.  1181, 
filed  September  14, 1961— a  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  July  14,  1960,  estobllshing  a 
national  register  of  names  of  certain  mo- 
tor vehicle  operators.  The  ptnpose  of 
the  amendment  to  existing  law  is  to  en- 
able additional  States  to  participate  in 
the  national  driver  license  program.  The 
House  passed  the  Senate  bill  without 
amendment — Public  Law  87-359. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  a  bill  was  introduced  and 
approved  which  provided  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  provisions  of  title  xm  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  relating  to 
war  risk  insurance — ILR.  7341.  The 
Senate  bill — S.  1931 — became  Public  Law 
87-89.  A  detailed  explanation  of  the 
bill  is  contained  in  House  Report  No. 
567,  filed  June  22, 1961. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  asked  for 
authority  to  appoint  an  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commore  to  serve 
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as  his  principal  adviser  on  scientific  and 
technological  matters  and  his  draft  bill 
to  accomplish  this  was  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee — H.R.  6360. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  Finance  and 
the  bill  was  subsequently  reported  to 
the  House  without  amendment — House 
Report  No.  885.  filed  August  10.  1961. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  session  the  bill 
was  pending  on  the  House  Union  Cal- 
endar. 

In  addition  to  the  bills  which  the  com- 
mittee reported  to  the  House  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  pub- 
lic hearings  were  held  on  communica- 
tions satellites,  milk  sanitation,  sales  be- 
low cost  and  cease  and  desist  orders. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  legislative  rec- 
ommendations, amendments  to  War 
Claims  and  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Acts,  hardwood  labeling,  drug  advertise- 
ments, and  hours  of  operation  of  day- 
time radio  stations.  These  subjects  will 
receive  further  consideration  by  the 
committee  during  the  second  session  of 
the  present  Congress. 


Sound    Economy   To    Promote    Profrets 
and  Secarity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  our 
American  economy  is  the  backbone  of 
our  great  Nation.  Of  course,  our  prog- 
ress and  material  advancement  depends 
upon  a  growing  economy — but  also  our 
security,  our  survival,  also  depends  upon 
our  ability  to  produce  essential  items 
for  our  national  defense  establishments. 

Recently.  I  spoke  before  the  West  AUis 
Advancement  Association  in  West  Allis. 
Wis.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  association's 
25th  anniversary.  I  addressed  myself  to 
the  economic  needs  of  our  country  to 
support  our  struggle  with  anticapitalist 
communism.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have   this  speech   reprinted   in   the 

RXCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
WiLxr    STmzssxs    Need    ro«    Sound,    Strong 

EcoNOMT     To     Pkomotc     Pkogkess     and 

SXCUETTT 

Friends :  As  members  of  the  West  Allls 
Advancement  Association,  and  as  cooperating 
citizens  of  this  fine  community,  you  sym- 
bolize one  of  the  great  strengths — though 
too  often  little  heralded — of  our  free  way  of 
life.  That  Is;  citizen  action  by  association 
for  progress. 

I  heartily  welcome  the  opportunity,  there- 
fore, to  join  with  you  in  celebrating  your 
2Sth  anniversary:  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
men  of  vision  who  organized  this  association 
back  In  1936:  and  in  looking  forward  with 
you  to  the  future. 

The  progress  and  security  of  our  Nation 
and  Its  people  depend  upon  a  dynamic,  for- 
ward-striding economy.  The  foundation  of 
such  dynamism,  however,  U  created  here  In 


the  grassroots — In  West  Allls  and  similar 
communities,  small  and  large,  across  the 
country. 

In  your  splendid  endeavors  to  promote 
economic,  social,  dvlc,  and  other  advance- 
ments you  well  recognize  this  requires  a 
realistic  approach,  including:  A  hard  look  at 
the  community's  liabilities  and  assets;  a  re- 
evaluation  of  economic  deficiencies:  explora- 
tion for  new  economic  opportunity:  and  the 
creation  of  a  strong  conununity  spirit  to 
enlist  Individuals,  associations,  and  others  In 
the  noble  struggle  to  build  a  better  com- 
munity. 

f^T  yovu"  outstanding  accomplishments.  I 
commend  you. 

Recognizing  that  the  battle  has  not  been 
completely  won — that  both  problems  and 
promises  lie  on  the  road  ahead — I  stand  with 
you  ready  to  be  of  service  in  helping  to  pro- 
mote greater  progress  in  this  fine  community. 

As  your  servant  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  have 
experienced — and  let  us  face  it.  enjoyed — 
the  opportunity  as  well  as  the  responsibil- 
ities of  serving  you.  the  people,  and  the 
Nation. 

In  your  thoughtful  Invitation  for  me  to 
speak  on  this  2&th  anniversary,  your  board 
suggested  a  discussion  of  "The  History  and 
Results  of  Foreign  Aid." 

I  shall  be  happy  to  discuss  this  significant 
feature  of  our  national  defense. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  we  must  con- 
sider it  In  perspective,  in  relation  to  Its  pro- 
portionate role  in  our  global  effort  to  provide 
for  our  security  and  survival  in  a  war- 
threatened  world. 

PROCSESS  IN  NUCLKAX-BPACX  AGS 

Today,  we  live  In  ever-changing,  fast- 
advancing,  revolutionary  times. 

The  God-given  ingenuity  of  man.  miracu- 
lously transmuting  ideas  into  tools  for  shap- 
ing history,  has  dramatically  changed  life  In 
the  1960's. 

Within  reach  of  our  memories — yes.  within 
the  23  years  I  have  served  you  In  Congress — 
we  have  seen  such  far-reaching  progress  as: 

Supersonic  jet  travel;  and  experimental 
rocket-powered  airspeeds  of  over  3.&00  miles 
per  hour;  man's  adventure  into  outer  space. 
Including  the  orbiting  of  satellites  and  of 
man  himself  around  the  earth;  an  industrial 
revolution  resulting  from — among  other 
things-  utomation;  the  mechanization  of 
the  American  farm:  Improvements  In  busi- 
ness methods  and  procedures;  scientific 
breakthroughs  for  bettering  the  health  of 
millions  of  people;  great  Improvements  In 
mass  communication.  Including  television; 
a  new  kind  of  home  life  for  Americans — 
functioning  modemly  upon  electrical -pulse 
pushbuttons,  as  well  as  heartbeats;  and  a 
variety  of  other  dramatic,  far-reaching 
changes  in  our  dally,  national,  and  Inter- 
national lives. 

Literally  living  In  a  new  world — we  must 
attain  a  new  understanding  and  perspective 
of  the  forces  and  Influences — and  their  Inter- 
relationships— that  shape  our  destiny. 

U.S.  roudcN  poucT 

Today,  there  are  over  100  nations — with  a 
papulation  of  about  3  billion  i>eople — around 
the  globe. 

Now,  how  do  we  handle  our  relatlonshlp>s 
with  these  people  and  nations?  By  a  sys- 
tem called  foreign  policy. 

Basically,  it  includes: 

The  conduct  of  relations — economic,  so- 
cial, political,  cultural — with  friendly  coun- 
tries around  the  world;  efforts  to  resolve 
differences — and  meet  the  threats — of  coun- 
tries with  whom  US.  p>ollcles  are  In  basic 
disagreement,  such  as  communism;  evaluat- 
ing the  Impact  of  world  conditions — for  ex- 
ample, the  effects  of  trade  and  commerce,  on 
our  domestic  economy — and  adopting  pro- 
grams to  protect  n.S.  Interests:  and  accu- 
rately assessing  other  International  events 
and  their  significance  to  our  security  and 


progress — utUlzing  these  as  guidelines  for 
creating  and  conducting  our  own  defense, 
economic,  and  other  pmllcles. 

In  normal  times,  we  could : 

Devote  more  of  our  time  and  energies  to 
peaceful  pursuits;  utilize  more  of  our  human 
and  natural  resources  toward  an  ever- better 
life — now  fortunately  the  highest  standard 
of  living  In  history:  and  make  great  progress 
toward  creation  of  a  world  In  which  law  and 
order  were  re8p>ected,  and  all  nations  could 
pursue  their  self-determined  goals. 

Today,  however,  conununlsm — controlling 
nearly  1  billion  people  and  vast  lands  and 
Industrial  and  natural  resources — Is  clutch- 
ing for  our  jugular  vein — attempting  to 
kill  off  freedom. 

Consequently,  the  design  of  our  foreign 
p>ollcy — and.  In  fact,  the  tempo  and  direction 
of  our  domestic  life — Is  affected,  to  a  large 
degree,  by  this  great — and  growing — threat 
to  our  security  and  survival. 

XAST-WKST    MILITAaT    POaCXB 

Now.  what  Is  being  done  to  cope  with  this 
threat? 

For  1962,  Congress  has  earmarked  about 
$48  billion  for  putting  more  "muscle"  and 
"fire  pwwer"  Into  our  security  forces.  The 
major  features  Include: 

Mobilization  of  more  manpx>wcr.  Includ- 
ing reserve  forces; 

Strengthen  the  mighty  arsenal  of  jet 
planes,  nuclear  bombs,  aircraft  carriers,  mis- 
siles. mlssUe-carrylng  submarines; 

Creating  more  mobility  and  flexibility — In- 
cluding atomic  armaments — for  limited  war- 
fare: and 

Attempting  to  pace  our  development  of 
at(Mnlc  weapons  to  the  Red  threat — Including 
the  President's  recent  decision  to  resume  un- 
derground nuclear  testing. 

A  military  force,  of  course,  is  effective  only 
in  relation  to  the  size  and  |>ower  of  Its 
enemy. 

During  this  year,  Mr  Khrushchev  Initiated 
the  "t>eeflng-up  "  of  Red  military  forces,  by 
maintaining  a  high  level  of  mobilized  man- 
power In  the  military  forces;  resuming  nu- 
clear tMts:  more  currently,  testing  higher 
powered  rockets  for  delivery  of  sup>er  bombs; 
and  engaging  In  more  attempne  at  prawer 
politics  and  rocket-mlsslle  blackmail. 

BOLz  or  UMrrzD  STAras  as  razs  wouj>  lkadkb 

In  the  face  of  the  Red  threat.  Western  na- 
tions— as  weU  as  the  so-called  noncommltted 
countries,  have  a  stake  In  the  survival  of 
freedom;  in  the  defeat,  or  at  least  contain- 
ment, of  conununlsm;  and  In  the  creation  of 
a  world  In  which  nations  have  the  right  to 
determine  their  own  destinies. 

MirruAL  sacuRTTT  PsocaaM 

Fcv  this  reason,  we.  of  the  free  world,  have 
banded  together  for  our  own  security. 

And  now.  after  a  circuitous  trip.  I  come  to 
your  recommended  topic,  the  foreign  aid  or 
mutual  security  pnognun. 

What  Is  the  purpoeef  Fundamentally,  the 
program  has  served  as  the  llfeblood  of  free 
world  mUltary  and  economic  efforts  to  com- 
bat communism. 

As  a  pioneering  effort  of  nations  to  work 
together  for  mutual  defense,  there  have,  ad- 
mittedly been  mistakes.  Because  of  this. 
Congress.  I  believe,  mtist  keep  a  microscopic 
eye  on  the  program.  The  purpxiee  would 
be  to: 

(1)  Weed  out  unnecessary  activities; 

(2)  Shoot  for.  and  hit,  more  realistic  ob- 
jectives; 

(3)  Sharpen  up  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery; 

(4)  Imbue  Its  administrators  with  a  great- 
er sense  of  responsibility  to  the  Anxerlcan 
taxpayer;  and 

(5)  Generally  to  Insure  that  the  program 
better  serves  our  national  Interests. 

Now.  what  do  we  get  for  our  Investment 
In  these  free  world  aUlancM? 
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In  general  categorlM.  tho  following: 

Strategically  located  bases  on  the  p>erlphery 
of  the  Commonlst  camp,  with  tree  world 
missiles  "seroed  In"  on  the  heart  of  com- 
munism; and 

Supplemental  defense  forces.  Including 
millions  of  men  and  greater  striking  pwwer 
on  air,  sea,  and  land. 

For  exanip>le,  about  40  p>ercent  of  the  air- 
craft and  00  percent  of  the  total  allied  naval 
strength  Is  sup^plled  by  our  allies. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  our  defense, 
also,  the  program — sp>endlng  most  of  the 
funds  right  here  In  this  country — creates  an 
estimated  half-mlUlon  jobs  for  American 
workers. 

The  struggle  against  communism,  of 
course.  Is  not  only  military.  Rather.  It  is 
also  social,  cultural,  political  and.  p>artlcu- 
larly.  economic.  Consequently,  It  has  been 
deemed  advisable  also  to  p>rovlde  economic 
assistance : 

1.  TO  our  allies  to  oaable  tlian  to  (a) 
serve  as  a  stronger  bvilwark  against  Com- 
munist expansion,  and  (b)  to  better  share 
the  cost  of  free  world  defense;   and 

a.  To  less  develoi>ed  nations.  Why?  To 
wipie  out  breeding  grotmds  of  pmrerty.  dis- 
ease, underprlvilege,  undernourishment — 
often  the  target  of  Communist  Infestation. 

Until — the  standards  of  mankind  are  lifted 
to  decent  levels  (Incldeotally,  per  capita  In- 
come In  such  countries  as  India  amounts  to 
only  about  $60  per  year);  the  "gap"  between 
the  "haves"  and  the  "have-nots"  has  dimin- 
ished or  vanished;  and  there  Is  recognition 
of  human  dignity  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  all  peoples;  there  can  be 
nc  real  peace  In  the  world. 

WCl— IIT    OP    WXSmiN    AIXJANCB 

Along  with  Other  American  tazpejrers — 
now  heavUy  burdened^I.  naturally,  would 
welcome  relief  not  only  from  suppx>rt  of  the 
foreign  aid  program — tmt  also  our  costly 
military  expenditures. 

The  facts  of  life  In  W61.  however,  in  my 
judgment,  do  not  permit  a  weakening  of  our 
defenses  or  an  abrogation  of  our  responsi- 
bility as  a  free  world  leader. 

Why? 

First.  The  Communist  bloc — the  greatest 
threat  to  freedom  In  history — still  strongly 
adheres  to  Its  oft-stated  goal  of  world  con- 
quest. MoblllBed  for  this  objective.  Its  mili- 
tary, economic,  Indtstrtal,  adentUlc.  and 
other  programs  have  one  target:  That  of  sur- 
pwsstng  and  burying  us-~and  the  free  world. 

Second.  Bed  manpower — If  Communist 
China  Is  Included — In  military  forces  sub- 
stantially exceeds  that  of  the  free  world. 

Third.  On  the  nonmllltary  front,  the  Beds 
have  an  estimated  86  million  agents  operat- 
ing In  about  86  countries.  This  Red  army 
of  oonsp>irators — conducting  a  global  cam- 
paign of  subversion,  sabotage,  espionage,  rep- 
resents a  threat  equal  to— If  not  greater 
than — the  military  px>wer  of  the  Commu- 
nists— If  there  continues  to  be  an  East-West 
standoff. 

COmfO  WTTH  THI  COMMUmST  ICKNACK 

In  our  Nation's  effort  to  combat — and  co- 
operate with  our  allies  Ih  combating — com- 
munism. Uncle  Sam  alone  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  do  the  whole  Job. 

Instead,  we.  Individually  and  collectively, 
must: 

First,  mobUIze  to  throw  the  necessary 
brainpower,  manpower,  and  resources  Into 
the  battle.  Historically,  one  of  the  great 
strengths  of  America  Is  the  voluntary  will  to 
fight,  sacrifice,  and  work  to  build  a  good  life 
under  a  free  flag,  and  to  protect  our  country 
from  its  enemies. 

Second,  our  civic,  veteran,  social,  cultural, 
uid.  yes,  religious  aiKl  other  organizations 
can  and  should  reexamine  the  potential  ways 
In  which  they  might  serve  our  nattonal  cause 
more  effectively. 

Third,  we  need  to  more  greatly  utilize  the 
know-lkow  and  teetanokify  of  tree  enterpirlse 


for  selling  the  Ideas  and  Ideals  of  freedom. 
This  Includes  more  effective  utilization  of 
businesses  overseas  as  "bullt-ln  Voices  of 
America." 

Fourth.  labor,  also,  sharing  a  common 
bond  with  workers  around  tbe  globe — i>os- 
■eases  an  unperalleled  o|>pxirtunlty  to  dem- 
onstrate how  workers  benefit  undo:  a  free 
system,  and  how  free  collective  bargaining 
can  serve  not  only  the  worker  but  strength- 
en a  nation. 

Fifth,  the  creative  minds — artists,  writ- 
ers, p>oete,  musicians,  dramatists — ^have  a 
great  op>p>ortunlty  to  pxirtray  the  spirit  of  a 
free  people  In  their  dedicated,  relentless  ef- 
fort to  create  a  better  life  tea  themselves 
and  humanity. 

CONCLtTSION 

For  security,  as  well  as  for  domestic  prog- 
ress, however,  we  will  need  to  maintain  a 
strong,  dynamic  economy.  For  this  reason, 
we  will  depend  tremendously  up>on  grass- 
roots cornerstones  such  as  West  Allls  and 
upmn  leadership  such  as  exemplified  by  the 
Advancement  Association — to  give  us  great- 
er strength  In  a  crisis-threatened  world. 

Now,  I  want  to  again  extend  my  heartfelt 
congratulations  u[>on  your  25th  anniversary, 
a  real  hallmark  oS  progress.  Up>on  your 
80th  and  lOOth  anniversaries,  I  feel  confident 
you  will  be  able  to  p>olnt  with  pride  to  a 
still  greater  record  of  star-studded  accom- 
plishments. 


Teachers  as  Gtocns 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or  oaxGOM 
IN  THE  SENATES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1961 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  government  relations  department  of 
the  Oregon  Education  Association  asked 
a  number  of  citizens  interested  in  educa- 
tion to  "examine  the  role  of  the  teacher 
as  a  citizen."  These  opinions  were  put 
into  pjamphlet  form  in  a  publication  en- 
titled "Some  Views  on  Citizenship." 

The  director  of  the  government  rela- 
tions department,  John  H.  Nellor,  has 
sent  a  copiy  of  the  publication  to  me.  I 
should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  the  comments  of  Senator  Wayne 
McttSK,  who  has  waged  a  tireless  battle 
for  legislation  which  would  improve  our 
pmblic  education  system,  and  comments 
I  made  in  respranse  to  the  question  of 
what  Is  the  true  relation  of  the  teacher 
citizen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Morse's  remarks  and  my  statement  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  the 
hop}e  that  they  will  pierhaps  suggest  to 
teachers  and  others  ways  in  which  edu- 
cators can  better  meet  the  challenges 
facing  our  Nation  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATEMKirr    BT    SXNATOS    WaTIVK    MORSK 

We  are  living  in  a  tightly  Interrelated 
world.  A  decision  taken  anywhere  can  bear 
upx>n  each  of  us  most  cruelly,  or  for  great 
benefit.  Literally,  you  are  among  the  most 
pwtent  of  the  opinion  makers.  Use  this  pxrwer 
wisely.  Use  It  for  the  ends  of  your  profes- 
sion, to  be  sure,  but  use  it  also  skillfully  on 
the  high  questions  of  pxjllcy  and  state.  Do 
not  be  timid  In  your  affirmation  of  the  right 
as  you  perceive  it  to  be  right. 


As  a  profession,  you  have  the  right,  the 
duty  and  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  It 
that  those  to  whom  you  extend  the  hand  of 
pirofeaslonal  acceptance  are  Increasingly  well 
qaallfled  to  teach  and  to  learn.  To  you,  and 
almost  to  you  alone  should  be  the  deter- 
mination. Implicit  In  a  pwofeeslon,  of  the 
qualities  aiul  abilities  of  your  oolleag\ie8  and 
coworkers. 

StATZMXMT    BT    SENATOa    MaURIKX    NKUBEaCEX 

Teachers  today  have  opp>ortunlUes  to  par- 
ticipate In  civic  affairs  far  beyond  those  of 
men  and  women  who  taught  as  recently  as 
25  years  ago.  Before  then,  even  the  dress, 
speech  and  manners  were  often  rather  rigid- 
ly p>re8crlbed  for  teachers  by  the  local  school 
botu-ds.  Now  you  can  be  a  candidate  for  the 
State  legislature.  Tou  can  take  p>art  In 
county  or  city  px>Utlcal  clubs,  you  may  dress 
and  speak  as  any  other  citizen.  The  com- 
miinltles  have  placed  new  confidence  in 
teachers.  How  as  teachers  have  you  re- 
spxinded  to  these  newly  won  freedoms?  To 
be  able  to  teach  young  people  to  become 
educated  citizens  It  Is,  I  believe,  necessary 
that  teachers  have  a  sense  of  personal  In- 
volvement in  the  forces  that  seek  to  obviate 
social,  political,  and  economic  Inequities.  To 
become  Informed,  to  vote,  to  discuss,  to 
exercise  political  initiative,  these  are  the 
dutiful  privileges  of  all  citizens,  but  perhaps 
p}artlcularly  of  teachers  as  you  ought  by  ex- 
ample to  be  worthy  of  emulation  by  those  In 
your  classes.  I  think  that  for  you  to  fall 
to  participate  In  the  needs  of  the  oonununlty 
and  Nation  not  only  robe  the  community  of 
your  minds,  training  and  efforts,  but  neglects 
a  constant  source  of  needed  inspiration  In 
the  classroom. 


Report  by  Confressman  William  H.  Arery 
lo  dM  Itt  GtBfressioBal  District  of 
Kantat  on  tbe  Itt  Sessron  of  the  87th 
Guifress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AVERY 

or   KAIVSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  each  year 
a  repwrt  is  given  the  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict. The  following  is  the  refwrt  for  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

The  session  began  by  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  domestic  prop>osals  of  the 
new  administration  and  concluded  with 
foreign  aHairs  and  national  defense  as 
the  prime  points  of  discussion  and  em- 
phasis. 

The  Berlin  crisis  prompted  an  admin- 
istration request  for  increased  defense 
sp>ending  giving  us  the  largest  defense 
budget  in  peacetime  history.  The  totals 
is  $46.66  bUlion  of  which  $3.45  billion  was 
requested  by  the  President  after  the 
Berlin  crisis.  The  Elsenhower  defense 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1962  was 
$41.86  billion.  Total  appropriations  by 
this  session  was  $92,500  million. 

For  legislative  purposes,  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress  was  the  longest 
session  since  World  War  n  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1949-50,  which  was  during  the 
Korean  crisis. 

During  the  147  days  the  House  and 
Senate  were  in  session,  over  14,028  bills 
and    measures    were    Introduced,    and 
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20^44  pages  of  proceedings  were 
amassed  in  the  Congrkssional  Rkcord. 
Some  600  bills  were  enacted  into  law. 

According  to  the  Parliamentarians  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  there  may  have 
been  a  possible  first  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  session.  During  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  the  House  and  Senate  agreed 
to  an  adjournment  resolution  which 
meant  each  body  could  adjourn  at  its 
pleasure  when  its  work  was  done.  In  the 
wee  hours  the  House  passed  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  the  execu- 
tive agencies  and  then  adjourned.  The 
Senate  was  forced  either  to  accept  the 
bill  as  passed  or  there  would  be  no  sup- 
plemental appropriation,  which  was 
essential  for  the  executive  agencies. 
The  Senate  was  compelled  to  pass  the 
House  version.  According  to  the  mem- 
ories of  the  longtime  Hill  staff  em- 
ployees, this  is  probably  the  first  time 
one  body  was  able  to  force  the  other 
body  into  afflrmative  action  on  a  bill. 

During  the  session,  your  Congressman 
had  a  100-percent  attendance  record  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Rules.  Small  Busi- 
ness, and  Private  Calendar  Committees, 
answered  111  quoriun  calls,  and  had  a 
99.1-percent  voting  attendance  record. 
As  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  Committee,  personally 
worked  on  almost  one-half  of  the  423 
private  bills  which  came  before  the 
three-man  committee. 

This  year  it  was  the  honor  of  your 
Congressman  to  receive  a  recognition 
which  only  one  other  Kansas  Congress- 
man has  enjoyed.  Out  of  173  Republi- 
can Representatives,  your  Congressman 
was  selected  to  serve  as  one  of  five  on 
the  important  House  Rules  Committee. 
Generally,  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee is  chosen  to  represent  all  areas  of 
the  country.  The  Rules  Committee 
must  approve  legislation  before  it  is  con- 
sidered by  the  House. 

As  an  indication  of  the  office  operation 
for  the  period  January  1  to  September  1, 
1961,  a  total  of  almost  25.000  pieces  of 
mail  were  received.  This  included  over 
8,500  first-class  letters  from  the  district. 
There  were  mailed  out  during  this  period 
about  21,000  pieces  of  mail,  of  which  14,- 
225  was  first-class  mail.  In  addition,  we 
received  almost  150  newspapers  per  week 
from  the  district  and  15  per  week  from 
elsewhere.  During  the  year,  a  record 
number  of  visitors  was  recorded.  The 
guest  book  in  the  offlce  shows  some  650 
visitors  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
appropriations  and  some  Federal  activity 
for  our  district : 

Civil  works  projects  (flood  control  ac- 
tivity). $15,075,000. 

Soil  conservation  and  ACP  work 
$2,021,250. 

Military  construction,  $1,827,000. 

One  of  the  most  significant  activities 
of  your  ofBce  in  Washington  was  the 
continuation  of  the  "Week  in  Washing- 
ton" nonpartisan  educational  project 
for  college  juniors  to  learn  government 
firsthand.  The  following  schools  partici- 
-*<  pate — Kansas  University,  Kansas  State 
University,  Washburn  University,  St. 
Benedict's  College,  and  Mount  St. 
Scholastica  College.  The  schools  select 
the  students  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  academic  achievement  with  the  only 


requirement  that  they  be  residents  of  the 
State  of  Kansas. 

While  in  Washington,  the  students 
visit  Congress,  committee  hearings,  both 
national  committees  and  historic  sites. 
Appointments  are  arranged  with  mem- 
bers of  both  political  parties.  In  general, 
it  Is  our  desire  to  have  the  students  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  general  picture  of 
practical  lawmaking  and  politics  at  the 
national  level.  To  date.  20  students  have 
participated.  Among  the  group  have 
been  two  Rhodes  scholars,  and  one 
Woodrow  Wilson  fellowship  recipient. 
The  total  of  honor  and  academic 
achievements  anuused  by  the  students 
at  their  respective  schools  is  astounding. 
It  is  interestmg  to  note  the  majority  of 
students  have  indicated  a  desire  to  con- 
tinue their  education  in  graduate  work 
to  prepare  for  the  teachmg  profession. 

Here  is  a  listing  of  some  of  the  bills 
introduced  by  your  Congressman. 

Introduced  and  testified  before  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  third  Federal  judge 
for  Kansas.  A  bill  providing  for  addi- 
tional Federal  judges  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, including  Kansas,  enacted  into  pub- 
lic law. 

Introduced  legislation  to  extend  the 
conservation  reserve  of  the  soil  bank  for 
3  years.  Incorporated  into  feed  grain 
program. 

Offered  an  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  insure  adequacy 
of  the  railroad  car  supply. 

Introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the 
estabUshment  of  the  Prairie  National 
Park  in  Pottawatomie  County.  At  Avery 
request.  National  Park  Service  held  spe- 
cial meetings  with  local  residents  and 
is  in  contact  with  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee requesting  that  a  congressional 
hearing  be  held  in  the  area.  Among  the 
newspapers  endorsing  this  proposal  are 
the  Topeka  Daily  Capital.  Manhattan 
Mercury.  Kansas  City  Star.  New  York 
Times,  Washington  Star,  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  and  the  Washmgton  Post. 

Proposed  amendment  to  Constitution 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women. 

Has  a  bill  to  amend  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  provide  a  tax  reform  for  small 
and  independent  business. 

Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  reduc- 
tion in  Commodity  Credit  wheat  hold- 
ings and  restricting  quantity  of  wheat 
marketable  from  producers  for  domestic 
and  export  users. 

Introduced  six  private  bills  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  constituents.  Two  bills 
have  passed  the  House,  one  has  been 
enacted  into  public  law.  one  case  has 
been  successfully  resolved  by  adminis- 
trative remedy,  and  the  other  bills  are 
pending  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  following  is  a  listing  of  the  votes 
cast  by  your  Congressman  on  major  leg- 
islation acted  on  by  the  House  during 
the  first  session : 

Supported  bills  authorizing  additional 
military  fimds  for  national  defense  in- 
cluding Increased  strength  of  all 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces,  stepped- 
up  Polaris  program,  B-58  bomber  pro- 
duction, improvement  of  military  bases, 
missile  sites,  and  nuclear  submarine 
bases. 


Voted  against  taxjwyer  fxmds  being 
spent  for  subsidized  electric  power  for 
preferential  areas — Hanford  project. 

Voted  against  resolution  to  enlarge  or 
pack  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

Voted  for  the  feed  grain  program  and 
also  for  the  1962  wheat  program. 

Opposed  back-door  sp>ending  provi- 
sions for  foreign  aid  program;  voted  for 
long-term  planning. 

Voted  for  Latin  American  program  for 
development  and  economic  progress. 

Opposed  the  establishment  of  the 
Peace  Corps  program  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  as  another  separate  and  cost- 
ly Oovemment  agency. 

Voted  for  establishment  of  a  US 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
for  World  Peace  and  Security. 

Supported  the  resolution  expresdng 
the  sense  of  Congress  against  seating  of 
Communist  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Voted  for  temporary  program  to  ex- 
tend unemployment  compensation  and 
the  bill  which  applies  similar  benefits  to 
unemployed  railroad  workers  under  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

Voted  for  increase  in  minimum  wage 
but  op[>osed  broad  extension  of  coverage 
to  include  local  retail  establishments. 

Voted  against  establishment  of  $394 
million  area  redevelopment  program. 

Voted  to  extend  corporate.  Uquor. 
cigarette,  and  automobile  excise  tax  and 
the  provision  raising  temporary  limit  on 
national  debt. 

Supported  authorization  for  funds  and 
necessary  taxes  for  completion  of  Fed- 
eral interstate  highway  program. 

Supported  bill  applying  Federal  laws 
to  crime  committed  on  airplanes  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  and  make  hi- 
jacking punishable  by  life  imprisonment 

Voted  to  extend  present  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  provide  Federal  funds  to 
improve  air  safety  measures. 

Supported  changes  in  Social  Security 
Act  to  Increase  monthly  insurance  pay- 
ments, to  increase  benefits  to  widows, 
and  provide  male  workers  may  draw  re- 
duced benefits  upon  retirement  at  age 
62. 

Voted  for  extension  of  aid  to  federally 
impacted  school  districts  and  extension 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
for  1  year. 

Opposed  $4.9  billion  4-to-5-year  hous- 
ing program. 

Voted  against  the  broad  Federal  aid 
to  education  program  providing  funds 
for  teachers'  salaries  and  construction 
of  facilities  to  public  and  private  schools 
in  House  Rules  Committee. 

Supported  bill  to  expand  and  extend 
program  for  Federal  grants  to  SUtes  and 
communities  for  construction  of  nurs- 
ing homes,  training  of  public  health  per- 
sonnel, and  studies  to  improve  services 
for  aged  outside  hospitals. 

Voted  for  tax  deductions  for  profes- 
sional self-employed  who  set  aside  in- 
come for  voluntary  pension  plan  (H.R. 
10). 

Voted  for  bill  permitting  reduced  re- 
tirement benefits  at  age  62  under  rail- 
road retirement  system. 

Supported  program  for  grants  and 
scholarships  for  training  of  practical 
nurses  under  Vocational  Education  Act. 
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Voted  for  extenslbh  of  school  milk 

program. 

Supported  authorization  to  help  local 
communities  finance  projects  to  combat 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Supported  bill  to  extend  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Supported  legislation  designed  to  fight 
the  interstate  gambling  and  crime  opera- 
tons,  such  as  the  numbers  racket. 

Voted  for  extension  of  direct  housing 
loan  program  for  World  War  II  and 
Korean  confiict  veterans. 

Supported  increase  in  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  servlce-joonnected  disabled 
veterans.  j 

Opposed  the  expaiUlon  of  the  water 
pollution  control  program  costing  some 
$58  million. 

Voted  for  fimds  for  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  in- 
cluding research  on  solid  and  nuclear 
propellants. 

Supported  amendment  to  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  to  bar  employment 
on  waterfront  facilities  and  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  vessels  of  persons  who  re- 
fuse to  answer  questions  on  Communist 
affiliations. 

Favored  resolution  expressing  sense  of 
Congress  that  Organization  of  American 
States  reevaluate  the  role  of  Cuba  in 
inter-American  affairs. 

Voted  for  bill  granting  permanent  au- 
thority for  admission  of  alien  orphans 
to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
adoption. 

During  adjournment.  I  will  be  travel- 
ing through  the  First  District  and  will 
also  visit  Geary.  Wabaunsee,  and  Wyan- 
dotte Counties  to  meet  residents  who  will 
be  included  in  our  district  pursuant  to 
the  lecent  reapportionment.  While  your 
office  in  Washington  will  be  open  to  take 
care  of  your  inquiries,  we  also  will  have 
an  office  in  the  Hotel  Jayhawk,  Topeka. 
Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  at  any  time 
if  you  feel  I  can  be  of  assistance. 


Rennarks  by  G>Bffrcssman  Daddario  at 
Air  Force  Astodation  Sympotiom  on 
''Space  and  NatioMd  Security^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   CONNDCncUT 

m  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSBNTATTVKS 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
some  phases  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram and  the  need  to  utilize  our  re- 
sources and  facilities  wisely  when  I  par- 
ticipated In  the  symposium  on  space  and 
national  security  at  the  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation panel  on  September  22  in  Phila- 
delphia. I  offer  my  remarks  for  the 
Recoud: 

Remakxs  bt   Conckxssman  Daddaeio  at  Aib 

FoKcx  Association  Stmposidic  on  "Spack 

AND  National  Secctuti" 

Prevloiu    speakers.     Dr.     Welsh    and    Dr. 

Dornberger.  have  spelled  out  the  threat  that 

confronts   us   as   the   result  of   the   Russian 

space  effort.     1  need  not  take  the  time  to 


reiterate  their  views  In  support  of  the  idea 
that  such  a  threat  exists. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  Russian  space  pro- 
gram has  increased  the  prestige  and  power 
of  that  nation  throughout  the  world.  One 
needed  only  to  view  the  first  sputnik  as  It 
hurtled  out  of  the  western  sky — as  I  did 
with  my  children  and  my  neighbors — to  be 
Impressed.  But  on  that  day  as  I  looked  at 
those  small  faces  turned  to  the  sky,  I  could 
not  help  but  feel  that  the  excitement  gen- 
erated was  one  of  wonder  and  not  of  fear. 
Since  then,  the  Russians  have  put  up  12 
sputniks.  Over  66  percent  of  the  sputnik 
satellites  have  carried  living  specimens. 
This  series  has  Included  a  dummy  mechan- 
ical man.  biological  tesu  with  living  animals 
and  radiation  Instrumentation.  The  11th 
fiew  Gagarin;  the  12th,  Tltov.  As  these 
advances  have  been  made,  the  wonder  has 
become  saturated  with  fear.  For  people 
cannot  believe  that  the  Russian  space  effort, 
once  fully  developed,  wlU  not  be  used  (or 
military  purposes  as  part  of  their  arsenal  of 
weapons  and  vehicles. 

I  have  for  some  3  years  now  heard  con- 
flicting and  diverse  views  as  to  how  this 
threat  should  be  met.  Indeed.  I  have  often 
heard  it  pronounced  that  the  Russians  have 
no  Intention  to  use  their  space  capabUltles 
for  military  purposes.  If  we  were  to  follow 
that  school  of  thought,  we  could  one  day 
wake  up  to  a  sky  full  of  armed  satellites 
hovering  Impregnable  In  space  over  the  crit- 
ical centers  of  the  free  world,  and  from 
that  moment  freedom  would  be  lost  forever. 
I  would  doubt  If  there  Is  one  U.S.  Intelligence 
estimate  which  suggests  that  we  should  de- 
velop our  own  strength  on  the  basis  that 
Russian  Intentions  In  space  are  {>eaceful. 

As  one  step  toward  meeting  the  Russian 
challenge  In  space  we  must  solve  Che  prob- 
lem of  antl-mlsslle-mlsslle  system.  Our  de- 
fensive capacities  must  Include  such  a  sys- 
tem as  a  beginning  toward  the  preparation 
of  a  defense  against  satellites. 

We  already  have  a  formidable  capability 
available  to  us  as  we  face  the  Russian 
challenge.  Our  soldiers  have  learned  to  live 
dug  Into  the  arctic  Icepack  for  months  on 
end.  The  wide  variations  t>etween  heat  and 
cold  on  a  moon  constantly  bomt>arded  by 
meteorites  will  most  likely  force  us  to  live 
t>eneath  Its  surface.  These  skills  learned  here 
on  earth  can  t>e  readily  transferred  to  use 
In  the  moon  program. 

Similarly  the  Navy's  experience  In  subma- 
rine work,  where  men  live  and  operate  In 
closed  environments.  Is  most  valuable  to  re- 
search. The  test  on  long  undersea  voyages 
with  an  atomic  submarine  Is  comparable  to 
experiences  that  will  be  undergone  In  space 
travel. 

The  Air  Force  offers  the  most  valuable  tal- 
ents, for  Its  mission  has  been  to  place  man  In 
the  widely  divergent  environments  In  which 
he  must  exist.  It  has  put  man  through 
the  stresses  of  extremes  of  temperature, 
speed,  and  endurance.  Space  Is  a  natural 
challenge  to  the  Air  Force,  and  the  target 
of  the  Moon,  Mars,  and  Venus  are  logical 
steps  to  the  conquest  of  this  frontier.  For 
our  seciirity  depends  on  the  adaptability  of 
our  defense  capabilities  to  use  all  environ- 
ments and  to  prevent  them  from  being  used 
against  us.  Abundant  technological  know- 
how  is  available  in  private  Industry.  Re- 
search and  development  skills  are  of  the 
highest  order  and  only  the  call  and  the  di- 
rection to  be  of  service  Is  awaited.  And  in 
the  establishment  of  NASA  we  have  a  civilian 
agency  with  exceedingly  great  opportunities 
to  assist  In  this  effort. 

It  has  always  been  my  idea  that  there  is 
nothing  mysterloxu  in  this  challenge  in 
space  and  that  our  technical  resources — 
civilian  and  military — are  available  in  suf- 
ficient amounts  not  only  to  catch  up  to  the 
Russians  but  to  surpass  them,  and  this  be- 
fore they  can  seize  space  for  their  own  ex- 
clusive use. 

What  then  must  we  do' 


First  of  all,  we  must  utilize  all  of  the 
skills,  resources,  and  facilities  available  to 
us.  The  Space  Act  of  1958  says  that  ac- 
tivities In  this  field  must  be  conducted  in 
such  a  way  that  we  achieve  the  most  effec- 
tive utilization  of  the  scientific  and  engi- 
neering resources  of  the  United  States,  with 
close  cooperation  among  all  interested  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  In  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort,  facilities, 
and  equipment. 

This  legislative  directive  must  be  strictly 
enforced.  Every  Government  lalxjratary  and 
the  personnel  attached  thereto  miut  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest.  Additional  labora- 
tories should  not  be  built  unless  they  are 
absolutely  necessary.  There  should  be  the 
minimum  dislocation  of  personnel.  Ways 
and  means  must  be  established  to  support 
necessary  existing  projects  while  we  utilize 
available  personnel  and  faculties  to  meet 
this  new  challenge  and  develop  the  addi- 
tional iMse  for  the  intensified  effort.  For 
while  I  have  said  sufficient  capacity  exists, 
there  Is  not  the  time  to  allow  for  inefficiency 
or  misdirection. 

By  Presidential  directive  dated  March  8, 
1961,  the  Air  Force  was  made  the  primary 
DOD  agency  to  manage  space  programs.  In 
this  respect  the  directive  carried  out,  I  be- 
lieve, the  principle  set  forth  In  the  report 
of  Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner  and  his  committee 
that  recommended  the  President  establish  a 
single  responsibility  within  the  mUltary 
establishments  for  managing  the  mUltary 
portion  of  the  space  program.  It  Is  my  be- 
lief that  this  should  be  carried  further  to  be 
made  effective.  One  Department  of  De- 
fense representative  should  be  named  to  deal 
directly  with  NASA  In  aU  matters  affecting 
the  use  of  facilities  and  personnel  to  ac- 
complish missions,  both  clvlUan  and  mili- 
tary. 

In  that  way,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, we  can  achieve  the  most  effective 
utUlzatlon  of  the  scientific  and  engineering 
resources  of  the  United  States  as  we  ap- 
proach the  accomplishment  of  national  goals 
In  space. 

Let  us  consider  as  an  example  the  moon 
program  as  such.  President  Kennedy  has 
assigned  a  top  priority  to  this  project.  Yet, 
both  civilian  and  mUltary  experts  who  have 
discussed  It  have  mentioned  many  Inter- 
mediary problems  that  exist  which  must  be 
solved  as  part  of  this  effort.  ClvUlan 
authorities  have  testified  that  these  should 
be  taken  In  order  and  solved  before  we  try 
the  more  ambitious  problems.  One  scien- 
tist has  testified  that  there  are  basic  bio- 
logical Investigations  that  are  going  to  have 
to  be  made  If  we  take  seriously  sending  man 
to  the  moon  and  to  the  planets.  Observers 
more  aWEuv  of  the  Air  Force  capabilities  and 
the  Air  Force  program  have  stated  that  the 
lunar  project  Is  a  natural  fociis  for  the  vast 
space  activity.  They  feel,  as  do  the  clvUlan 
scientists,  that  in  order  to  achieve  a  manned 
lunar  landing  and  return  certain  basic  space 
capabilities  must  be  developed.  These  are 
the  same  capabilities  required  for  a  large 
scale  military,  scientific,  and  technological 
UtUlzatlon  of  space.  They  are  mUltary 
necessities  and  vital  to  our  national  security 
in  the  opinion  of  no  less  an  authority  than 
our  moderator. 

Yet.  I  think  there  Is  a  basic  difference  In 
approach  between  the  clviUan  and  military 
proponents.  The  civilian  scientists  who  have 
testified  in  this  area  In  the  past  have  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  cautious  to  an  extreme. 
They  wish  to  move  slowly  from  step  by  step, 
to  reach  their  goal,  without  the  necessary 
urgency.  The  Air  Force,  however,  because  of 
its  experience  in  taking  man  into  Increas- 
ingly hostile  environments,  wants  to  recog- 
nize a  specific  terminal  goal  of  the  moon 
landing  as  the  logical  extension  of  progres- 
sive development  of  greater  capabUltles  In 
the  uses  of  space. 

My  concern  Is  to  move  together  on  these 
two  paths.     We  must  make  sure  that  the 
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(iylilan  approach  does  not  oreriook  the 
capabilities  which  are  militarily  naeful  and 
necessary  in  its  scientific  quest.  80  far.  we 
have  heard  much  of  the  usefulness  at  In- 
strimients  in  American  programs  with  oc- 
casional efforts  to  downgrade  the  role  of 
man.  Tet,  I  submit  that  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  exploration  of  this  environment  must 
alwajrs  lie  the  question  of  how  man  can  con- 
trol the  uses  of  that  environment  to  en- 
hance his  own  security  and  well-being. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  clear  and  obvious 
reason  that  the  development  of  space  has 
identified  it  as  another  avenue  of  approach 
in  the  military  sense,  to  be  recognized  in 
security  planning.  The  position  of  the  moon 
makes  it  a  logical,  critical  terrain  featiue  in 
this  ixjssible  theater  of  operations.  How- 
ever. Just  as  Important  from  the  view  of 
space  science  Is  the  daU  we  will  learn  from 
lunar  exploration,  by  Instrtmient  as  well  as 
by  manned  probes  that  may  lead  to  solu- 
tions of  questions  regarding  extraterrestrial 
life,  the  origins  of  the  solar  system  and  of 
life  itself  and  the  exploitation  of  resources 
which  may  lie  fallow  in  and  among  the 
planets  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

We  have  no  alternate  choice.  We  are 
bound  by  the  Ingredients  of  time,  money, 
manpower,  and  materiel.  They  offer  chal- 
lenges in  themselves  that  must  be  met.  How 
well  we  manage  them  will  determine  our  suc- 
cess. The  development  of  outer  space  is  a 
national  goal.  The  civilian  and  the  military 
must  work  side  by  side  In  this  space  effort 
and  break  down  any  barriers  that  exist  be- 
tween them.  Let  us  remember  that  when 
our  big  boosters  roar  upward  at  Cape  Canav- 
eral, the  words  lettered  on  them  will  not 
read  "NASA"*  or  "Department  of  Defense." 
but  simply:  "United  States." 
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ActiTities  of  the  Committee  ob  the  Jadi- 
dary,  $7\h  G>nfres«,  Itt  Sessioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  before  It  a  large 
body  of  legislation  which  called  for 
prompt  action  as  well  as  Intensive  study. 
The  following  record  of  its  activities  re- 
veals the  significant  role  played  by  this 
committee  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation. 

Of  the  10,955  bills  and  resolutions.  In- 
troduced in  the  House,  a  total  of  3,721 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or,  approximately,  34  per- 
cent of  all  proposals  introduced  in  one 
form  or  another.  Of  these,  1.146  were 
public  bills  and  2.575  were  private  bills. 
A  total  of  151  hearings  were  held;  71 
public  bills  were  acted  upon  favorably,  of 
which  39  have  been  signed  into  law;  27 
have  passed  the  House  and  are  await- 
ing action  by  the  Senate ;  2  bills  are  pend- 
ing In  the  House;  2  bills  are  in  confer- 
ence and  1  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Rules;  323  individuals  were  beneficiaries 
of  private  immigration  legislation,  of 
which  130  were  House  bills.  86  Senate 
bills.  42  House  Joint  resolutions,  and  65 
Senate  concurrent  resolutions.  The 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  acted 


expeditiously  on  private  claim  bills.  Out 
of  a  total  of  548  private  claim  bills.  89 
are  pending  in  the  Senate,  58  have  been 
enacted  into  private  law  and  36  were 
disapproved. 

Of  major  national  interest  are  the 
following  legislative  proposals  enacted 
into  law  and  upon  which  this  commit- 
tee placed  heavy  emphasis: 

Public  Law  87-36.  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  circuit  and 
district  judges,  and  for  other  punxises. 
This  act  created  73  additional  judgeships. 
PubUc  Law  87-228.  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  travel  or 
transportation  In  commerce  in  aid  of 
racketeering  enterprises. 

Public  Law  87-216.  to  amend  chapter 
50  of  Utle  18.  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  transmission  of  bets, 
wagers,  and  related  Information. 

Public  Law  87-218.  to  provide  means 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  combat 
interstate  crime  and  to  assist  the  States 
in  the  enforcement  of  their  criminal  laws 
by  prohibiting  the  interstate  transpor- 
tation of  wagering  paraphernalia. 

Public  Law  87-368.  to  amend  section 
1073  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  the 
Fugitive  Felon  Act. 

These  are  a  series  of  crime  bills  which, 
when  taken  together,  make  for  a  formi- 
dable weapon  against  organized  crime. 

The  major  enactment  in  the  area  of 
immigration  and  nationality  was  Public 
Law  87-301.  to  permit  the  entry  of  cer- 
tain eligible  alien  orphans. 

Also  of  major  interest  was  Public  Law 
87-258,  to  amend  title  28,  entitled  "Judi- 
ciary and  Judicial  Procedure."  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  suits  against  Federal  employ- 
ees arising  out  of  their  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  in  the  scope  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

PubUc  Law  87-225.  to  provide  for  rea- 
sonable notice  of  applications  to  the 
United  States  courts  of  appeals  for  in- 
terlocutory relief  against  the  orders  of 
certain  administrative  agencies. 

Litigants  in  Federal  courts  will  be 
benefited  by  the  provisions  of  this  act 
since  instead  of  a  requirement  of  6  days' 
notice  which  because  of  its  inflexibility 
has  created  hardships,  a  reasonable  no- 
tice is  substituted. 

Important  compacts  between  the 
States: 

Public  Law  87-162,  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  compact  or  agree- 
ment between  the  States  of  North  Da- 
kota and  Minnesota  with  respect  to  the 
boundary  between  such  States. 

Public  Law  87-115.  consenting  to  the 
amendment  of  the  compact  between  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  relating 
to  Pymatunlng  Lake. 

Public  Law  87-50,  giving  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  compact  between  the  State 
of  Arizona  and  the  State  of  Nevada  es- 
tablishing a  boundary  between  those 
States. 

These  acts  will  settle  many  questions 
between  the  compacting  States  and  lay 
to  rest  many  questions  which  are  before 
these  States  in  the  course  of  the  absence 
of  congressional  consent. 

Public  Law  87-17.  to  amend  Public 
Law  86-272  relating  to  State  taxation  of 
interstate  commerce.    State  taxation  on 


Interstate  commerce  has  become  a  most 
vexatious  problem.  Public  Law  86-272 
wsu  too  limited  In  scope  to  permit  a 
thorough  airing  of  the  problem.  Conse- 
quently, this  act  enlarges  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry.  Both  consuming  States  and 
manufacturing  States  are  agreed  that 
enlarging  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  and 
the  very  inquiry  Itself  Is  one  of  the  major 
accomplishments  of  this  Congress. 

Public  Law  87-306.  to  amend  section 
1362  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
so  as  to  further  protect  the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States  by  provid- 
ing penalties  for  malicious  damage  to 
certain  communications  facilities. 

Since  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States  is  dependent  upon  secure, 
positive  and  instantaneous  communica- 
tions. It  Is  understandable  that  this  act 
is  of  major  Interest  to  the  country.  It 
strengthens  the  criminal  law  against 
willful  or  malicious  interference  with  or 
destruction  of  any  communication  facil- 
ity used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  mili- 
tary or  civil  defense  functions  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  communications 
system  fails,  it  Is  apparent  that  all  of 
the  billions  for  armaments,  for  missllea, 
and  for  bombers  would  be  in  vain. 

Public  Law  87-324.  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  2, 1958,  establishing  a  Com- 
mission and  Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure, 
as  amended. 

This  act  extends  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission and  Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure 
until  December  31.  1963.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  to  Investigate  and  study  existing 
practices  of  judicial  assistance  and  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing improvements.  Thus,  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  is  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  procedures  which  involve 
the  performance  of  acts  in  foreign  terri- 
tory, the  obtaining  of  evidence,  the  proof 
of  foreign  law.  and  the  service  of  judi- 
cial documents,  among  other  things. 

Public  Law  87-336.  to  amend  section 
5021  of  UUe  18.  UxUted  States  Code- 
Youth  Corrections  Act. 

Presently  a  youth  offender  who  has 
been  committed  or  incarcerated.  Is  en- 
titled upon  discharge  to  have  his  convic- 
tion set  aside.  A  youth  offender  who  is 
not  committed,  however,  and  who.  in- 
stead, is  placed  on  probation  by  the  court. 
is  not  entitled  to  this  benefit.  The  in- 
stant bill  will  now  make  available  to  a 
youth  offender  who  Is  placed  on  proba- 
tion the  same  benefits  that  a  youth 
offender  receives  who  has  been  com- 
mitted to  a  correctional  institution  . 

Also  significant  are  the  following: 
Public  Law  87-338.  to  amend  section  35 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code— impart- 
ing or  conveying  false  information.  Pub- 
lic Law  87-366,  to  amend  sections  1  and 
3  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended.  Public  Law  87- 
371,  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  prohibit  the  coun- 
terfeiting of  State  obligations  in  certain 
cases,  and  for  other  purposes.  Public 
Law  87-369.  to  repeal  section  791  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
extend  the  application  of  chapter  37  of 
title  18,  relating  to  espionage  and  cen- 
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sorship.  and  Public  Law  87-331,  to  amend 
the  antitnist  laws  to  authorize  leagues 
of  professional  football,  baseball^asket- 
ball.  and  hockey  teams  to  enter  into  cer- 
tain television  contracts,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee members  and  the  staff  have  been 
most  gratifying  and  I,  as  chairman,  am 
indeed  grateful  for  the  cooperation  and 
the  willingness  to  devote  long  working 
hours  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  responsi- 
bilities placed  upon  them.  A  detailed 
analysis  of  each  subcommittee's  work 
follows: 

SXTBCOMMmXB  No.   1:    OxMauL  Jubisoiction 

OVXa  JUDICIAKT  Bn.LS  AS  ASSICNZD — Sfccial 

JuaiSDicnoN    Ovn    Immiokation    and   Na- 

•noifALrrr 

In  the  field  of  immigration  and  national- 
ity. Subcommittee  No.  1  has  acted  on  the 
following  bilU: 

8.  2237  contains  certain  amendments  to  the 
Immigration  and  Kationality  Act.  incorpo- 
rates into  that  act  oertaln  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  for  the  purpose  of  codification  and 
provides  legislation  designed  to  facilitate  the 
unlflcation  of  families  of  US.  citizens  and 
permanent  resident  aliens.  This  bill;  as 
initially  passed  by  the  Senate,  extended  un- 
til July  1.  1963.  the  orphan  provisions  as 
contained  In  section  4  of  Public  Law  86-310. 
as  amended,  which  had  expired  on  June  30. 
1061.  The  House  committee  deleted  the  Sen- 
ate language  and  substituted  language  which 
would  incorporate  and  codify  into  perma- 
nent law.  with  modifications,  the  provisions 
of  several  successivn.  temporary  enactments 
facilitating  the  immigration  of  alien  orphans 
adopted  by  or  to  be  adopted  by  U.S.  citizens. 
The  amendment  authorizes  the  Issuance  of 
special  nonquota  Umnigrant  visas  to  "eligible 
orphans"  under  14  years  of  age  who.  prior  to 
the  institution  or  during  pendency  of  adop- 
tion proceedings  abroad,  had  been  seen  and 
observed  by  the  adoptive  parents,  or  to 
orphans  who  have  been  selected  abroad  and 
wotild  be  coming  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
adoption  in  accordance  with  applicable  State 
statutes.  Provision  Is  made  for  the  Issuance 
of  nonquota  immigrant  visas  to  eligible 
orptians  if  a  visa  petition  filed  in  behalf  of 
such  eligible  orphan  was  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General  prior  to  September  SO.  1961. 
or  was  pending  prior  to  that  date  and  is  sub- 
sequently approved. 

The  bin  also  Inaludes  provisions  relating 
to  Judicial  review  of  orders  of  depKirtatlon 
and  exclusion  of  aliens  entered  by  the  At- 
torney General.  These  provisions  are  identi- 
cal with  HA.  187  which  passed  the  House 
July  10.  1961. 

Additional  amendments  eliminate  the  ex- 
isting requirement  that  a  visa  applicant 
state  In  his  application  his  race  and  ethnic 
origin;  accord  veterans  of  the  Korean  hos- 
tilities the  same  naturalization  privileges  as 
existing  law  accords  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  World  War  tl;  remove  the  existing 
2.000  quota  ceiling  imposed  on  the  "Asia- 
Pacific  Triangle";  assure  any  new  political 
entitles  immigration  quotas  equal  to  the 
total  of  quotas  or  subquotas  presently  es- 
tablished for  each  of  the  component  parts 
which  comprise  the  new  entity:  correct 
abuses  resorted  to  by  aliens  who  desire  to 
obtain  jM-eferential  status  by  contracting 
fraudulent  marriages;  require  all  petitions 
for  naturalization  filed  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (De- 
cember 34.  1952)  be  heard  and  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  that 
act;  restore  to  existing  law  illegality  in  pro- 
curement of  naturalization  as  a  ground  for 
revocation  of  naturalization;  set  up  rules  of 
evidence  under  which  the  burden  of  proof 
to  establish  loss  of  citizenship  by  preponder- 


ance of  the  evidence  would  rest  with  the 
Government — the  presumption  of  voluntari- 
ness under  the  proposed  rules  of  evidence 
would  be  rebuttable,  slmUarly,  by  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence;  provide  for  inclu- 
sion of  the  spouse  or  child  of  a  naturalized 
U.S.  citizen  within  the  exemption  from  loss 
of  citizenship  granted  such  citizen  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  60  years  and  who  has 
resided  abroad  for  not  less  than  10  years  and 
Is  in  bona  fide  retirement  from  a  designated 
type  of  occupation;  and.  eliminate  from  the 
excluding  clause  of  existing  law  tuberculosis 
and  leprosy  and  provides  for  the  exclusion 
of  aliens  who  are  afflicted  with  any  danger- 
ous contagious  disease. 

Pour  sections  of  the  bill  codify  existing 
law  applicable  to  the  granting  of  waivers  of 
certain  excluding  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  and  consolidate 
with  the  basic  statute  provisions  contained 
In  separate  enactments:  to  wit.  section  4  of 
the  act  of  September  3.  1954.  and  section  S, 
6.  and  7  of  the  act  of  September  11.  1957. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  l>eneflciaries 
of  second  and  third  preference  petitions  filed 
prior  to  July  1,  1961.  shall  be  accorded  non- 
quota statiu.  This  provision  is  designed  to 
expedite  the  reunification  of  families  of  U.S. 
citizens  and  immigrants  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence.  This  bill  was  enacted 
Into  law  on  September  26,  1961  (Public  Law 
87-301). 

H.R.  8291.  as  amended,  reenacts  three  pro- 
visions of  the  Mutual  Secxirity  Act  of  1964. 
authorizing  U.S.  participation  in,  or  opera- 
tion by  the  United  States,  respectively,  of 
existing  programs  of  assistance  to  certain 
migrants  and  refugee -escapees,  and  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  funds  for  such  pro- 
grams. The  bill  also  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  assist  certain  refugees 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  who  fled  to 
the  United  States  for  fear  of  persecution 
(such  assistance  having  l>een  hitherto  ren- 
dered by  using  the  President's  contingency 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  refugees  from  Cuba) . 
This  bill  passed  the  House  on  September  12, 
1961.  It  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  In 
conference. 

Hit.  187  creates  a  single,  separate,  statu- 
tory form  of  Judicial  review  of  administra- 
tive orders  for  the  deportation  and  exclusion 
of  aliens  from  the  United  States.  Aliens  may 
seek  judicial  review  of  an  order  of  depor- 
tation by  filing  a  petition  In  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  orders  of  exclusion  to  be 
reviewed  exclusively  by  writs  of  habeas  cor- 
pus. Such  orders  shall  not  be  reviewed  until 
all  administrative  remedies  have  been  ex- 
hausted. The  bill  provides  for  trial  de  novo 
of  substantial  claims  to  American  national- 
ity by  persons  who  have  been  ordered  de- 
ported. 

ThU  bin  passed  the  House  July  10.  1961. 
Identical  provisions  are  Included  In  8.  2237. 
as  amended,  which  was  enacted  Into  law 
September  26.  1961   (Public  Law  87-301). 

Under  the  general  jtu-isdiction  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  1,  the  following  bills  were  con- 
sidered : 

House  Joint  Resolution  225  grants  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  to  an  interstate-Federal 
compact  that  will  create  a  regional  govern- 
mental commission  to  administer  compre- 
hensibly the  water  resources  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin.  Parties  to  the  compact  are  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania. New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware. This  resolution  was  enacted  into  law 
September  27,  1961   (Public  Law  87-328). 

H.R.  2730  extends  the  application  of 
chapter  37  of  title  18  United  States  Code. 
relating  to  espionage  and  censorship,  to  acts 
committed  anywhere  in  the  world  by  repeal- 
ing section  791  of  that  title.  That  section 
now  provides  that  the  provisions  of  chapter 
37  which  apply  only  within  the  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  on  the   high  seas,  and  within  the 


United  States.  This  bill  was  enacted  into  law 
in  1961  (Public  Law  87-369). 

H.R.  176,  as  amended,  provides  for  the 
representation  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  on  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States.  Additionally, 
the  bill  amends  section  605  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  by  eliminating  the  special 
budgetary  position,  thtis  placing  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  on  the  same 
level  as  other  UjB.  courts  which  are  repre- 
sented on  the  Judicial  Conference.  This  bill 
was  enacted  into  law  September  19.  1961 
(Public  Law  87-253). 

H.R.  8490  amends  the  act  of  September  2. 
1958,  establishing  a  Commission  and  Advisory 
Committee  on  International  Rules  of  Judi- 
cial Procedure,  as  amended  (Public  Law  86- 
906  amended  by  Public  Law  86-287)  by  ex- 
tending the  Ufe  of  the  Commission  for  an 
additional  2  years  to  December  31,  1963,  thus, 
providing  a  reasonable  period  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Conunisslon's  projected  pro- 
gram. The  bill  was  enacted  into  law  Sep- 
tember 26.    1961    (Public  Law  87-324). 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  Subconunlt- 
tee  No.  1  on  the  Delaware  River  Basin  com- 
pact (HJ.  Res.  225),  the  proposed  Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  (HJt.  8291)  and 
on  the  several  bills  relating  to  the  mailing 
of  obscene  matter. 

The  extent  of  the  work  of  this  subcom- 
mittee in  the  area  of  private  legislation  Is 
set  forth  in  the  following  table: 

Private  hilla 
House  bills: 

Private  laws 180 

Pending  in  Senate 26 

On  Private  Calendar I 

Incorporated  in  Hotise  Joint  reso- 
lution or  other  bills  which  be- 
came private  law 42 

Tabled 296 

Tabled   because   Senate    companion 

bills  passed  in  lieu . 14 

Pending  In  conunittee 1.342 

Total 1, 860 

Senate  bills: 

Private  laws 86 

Passed  House  amended a 

On  Private  Calendar 2 

Tabled 38 

Pending  In  committee 51 

Total IflB 

House  joint  resolutions: 

Private  laws 2 

Pending  In  committee 1 

Total - 8 

Total  private  laws:  218. 

One  Senate  concxirrent  resolution  was  ap- 
proved. It  Included  the  names  of  28  appU- 
cants  for  suspension  of  deportation  under 
the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (6)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  19  appli- 
cants for  stispension  of  deportation  under 
the  provisions  of  section  19(c)  of  the  Im- 
migration Act  of  1917.  as  amended;  14  ap- 
plicants for  adjustment  of  status  under  the 
provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  of  1953,  as  amended;  and  3  applicants 
for  adjustment  of  status  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4  of  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 

SuBCOMnrrrxB  No.  2:  Oknkbai.  Jukisdiction 

OVKR  JUDICIAKT  BILLS  AS  ASSIGNO— SPECIAL 

JuaiSDicnoN  Over  Claims 

In  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  the 
subcommittee  held  35  meetings,  and  con- 
ducted hearings  on  22  days.  These  covered 
public  as  well  as  private  claims  measures. 

The  subcommittee  considered  HJR.  2883 
and  a  group  of  simUar  bUls  relating  to  the 
problem  of  personal  llabUlty  of  C^oveminent 
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driven.  HJl.  2883  making  the  remedy  pro- 
vided in  the  Federal  tort  claims  provtsiona 
of  Utlc  28  of  the  United  States  Code  the  ex- 
clusive remedy  in  cases  arising  out  of  the 
operation  of  Government  vehicles  was  favor- 
ably reported,  passed  both  Houses  and  be- 
came Public  Law  87-258. 

The  subcommittee  conducted  a  hearing  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  91  and  several  similar 
Joint  resolutions  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  membership  In  the  Hoxne  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  event  of  disaster.  House 
Joint  Resolution  91  was  favorably  reported 
to  the  full  committee.  HJl.  298,  providing 
for  the  recovery  of  the  cost  of  medical  or 
hospital  care  extended  by  the  United  States, 
from  negligent  third  parties  was  also  favor- 
ably recommended  to  the  full  conunlttee  at 
the  close  of  the  session. 

Three  bills  concerning  compensation  sys- 
tems administered  by  the  United  States 
which  were  favorably  considered  by  the  sub- 
committee passed  both  Houses  and  became 
law  during  the  session.  H.R.  7358  which  be- 
came Public  Law  87-317,  extended  the  pro- 
visions for  ctxnpensation  fotind  In  section 
4126  of  title  18  to  Federal  prisoners  injured 
while  w<H'klng  in  the  maintenance  or  opera- 
tion of  the  Institution  in  which  confined. 
S.  935.  enacted  as  Public  Law  87-234.  author- 
ized the  filing  and  consideration  of  certain 
National  Guard  clainu  under  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act.  The  compen- 
sation payable  under  the  War  Hazards  Com- 
pensation Act  was  increased  by  15  percent 
by  the  enactment  of  H.R.  4357  as  Public  Law 
87-380. 

HJl.  1777  providing  for  the  amendment  of 
title  18  to  bar  the  transportation  of  fraudu- 
lent State  tax  stamps  or  the  equipment  to 
make  them  in  interstate  or  forel^  commerce 
became  Public  Law  87-371.  H.R.  3227  per- 
mitting the  introduction  of  photographic 
reproductions  of  business  records  held  in 
custodial  or  fiduciary  capacities  was  enacted 
as  Public  Law  87-183. 

Two  bills  referred  to  the  subcommittee 
provided  for  relief  from  liability  for  groups 
of  service  personnel  who  were  paid  money 
iinder  circumstances  where  the  payments 
were  subsequently  ruled  to  have  been  errone- 
OUB.  H.R.  6244  provided  relief  to  servicemen 
who  had  received  family  separation  allow- 
ances under  a  regulation  subsequently  ruled 
to  be  invalid.  That  bill  became  Public  Law 
87-207.  Another  bill,  HJl.  7099,  validating 
certain  per  diem  allowances  paid  to  Coast 
Guard  personnel  assigned  to  construct  loran 
stations  in  foreign  countries,  was  reported 
and  passed  the  Hoxise  but  was  not  acted  upon 
in  the  Senate. 

A  bill,  H.R.  4131,  extending  authority  to 
the  Comptroller  General  to  waive  indebted- 
ness for  erroneous  payments  to  Government 
personnel  was  the  subject  of  a  hearing  and 
was  reported  to  the  House  In  the  form  recom- 
mended by  the  sulicommlttee.  The  bill 
passed  the  House  In  that  form. 

HJl.  6533,  validating  payments  of  com- 
pensation to  Government  employees  under 
an  erroneoiis  Interpretation  of  a  remedial 
employees'  pay  law,  was  favorably  consid- 
ered, reported,  and  passed  the  Hotise. 

H.R.  4528  provided  for  the  relief  of  per- 
sons harmed  as  the  result  of  the  negotia- 
tion of  forged  or  fraudulent  Government 
checks  Issued  at  the  Parks  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.  The  bill  passed  the  House  but  was 
not  acted  upon  in  the  Senate. 

A  niunber  of  bills  granting  relief  to  States 
or  political  subdivisions  within  States  were 
considered  by  the  subcommittee.  Among 
the  bills  recommended  favorably  was  S.  1942 
compensating  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
for  amounts  It  paid  as  the  result  of  the 
crash  of  a  National  Guard  Jet  aircraft  on  a 
training  mission.    That  bill  became  Public 


Law  87.  H.R.  74,  reimbursing  the  city  of 
New  York  for  expense  incurred  in  rehabili- 
tating a  ferry  slip  for  Army  tjse.  was  re- 
ported and  passed  the  House.  A  bill.  H.R. 
4917,  authorizing  the  payment  of  half  of 
the  cost  to  Albany  County.  N.Y.,  In  leasing 
Civil  Defense  communications  equipment, 
was  favorably  considered  and  ultimately  was 
enacted  as  Public  Law  87-335.  A  bill  con- 
cerning nood -damage  payments  to  Hood 
County,  Tex.,  HJl.  4360.  was  reported  and 
passed  the  House. 

Three  bills  concerning  problems  faced  by 
school  boards  in  connection  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  were  recommended  by  the 
subcommittee  and  were  reported  to  the 
House.  H.R.  1627,  concerning  the  Princess 
Anne  County  School  Board.  Virginia,  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  an  aixMunt  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Court  of  Claims  In  return  for 
the  conveysmce  of  the  Oceana  Public  School 
property,  the  use  of  which  was  prejudiced 
by  aircraft  operations.  H.R.  1627  was  ap- 
proved as  Public  Law  87-251.  A  similar  blU. 
HJl.  8759.  for  the  relief  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  School  Board,  Maryland,  and  relating 
to  a  school  near  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  was 
reported  by  the  full  committee  to  the  House. 
HJl.  6103.  authorizing  the  refund  of  81.500 
paid  as  rent  by  the  Stella  Reorganized 
Schools,  Missouri,  for  the  use  of  a  barracks 
after  its  school  burned,  was  reported  and 
passed  the  House. 

H.R.  8958.  which  became  Public  Law  87- 
393.  granted  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
the  authority  to  settle  claims  arising  out 
of  the  crash  of  an  Air  Force  aircraft  at  Mid- 
west City.  Okla..  without  regard  to  the  95.000 
limlta^on  provided  In  section  2733  of  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Three  Joint  resolutions  reoognizlng  cen- 
tennial observances  during  1962  were  favor- 
ably considered  by  the  subconunittee. 
House  Joint  Resolution  435  concerning  the 
centennial  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
became  Public  Law  87-161.  House  Joint 
Resolution  436  recognizing  the  centennial  of 
the  establishment  of  the  national  system  of 
land -grant  colleges  and  universities  became 
Public  Law  87-163.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
98  providing  for  the  observation  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  enactment  of  the  Homestead 
Act  became  Public  Law  87-272. 

The  siibcommlttee  favorably  considered 
HJl.  8741  embodying  the  recommendation 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  that 
existing  law  permitting  the  waiver  by  the 
armed  services  secretaries  of  payment  or  per- 
formance bonds  in  connection  with  cost 
type  or  supply  contracts  be  extended  to  all 
Federal  agencies  in  a  uniform  manner.  The 
bill  was  reported  and  passed  the  House. 

H.R.  310  extending  limited  authority  for 
the  settlement  of  certain  claims  arising  from 
activities  of  members  or  employees  of  the 
military  services  outside  the  scope  of  their 
duties  was  also  reported  and  passed  the 
House. 

The  following  tabulation  Indicates  the 
workload  of  this  subcommittee  in  connection 
with  claims  against  the  Government: 

Referred  to  subconunittee: 

Private,  House  bills S21 

Private,  House  Joint  resolutions 2 

Private,  House  resolutions 7 

Private,  Senate  bllla 18 


Approved  by  subcommittea: 

Private,  House  bills 

Private.  House  resolutlooa. 
Private.  Senate  bills 


Total- 


ft48 


Public.  House  bills 52 

Public.  House  Joint  resolutions 8 

Public.  House  resolutions 9 

Public,  Senate  bills- __  2 

Public,  Senate  Joint  resolutions 1 


Total 73 


Grand  total „ 620 


..  140 

..       S 
.-     10 


Toul laa 

PubUc,  House  bllU -  23 

Public.  House  Joint  raaohitlonB S 

Public.  Senate  bills -2 

Public.  Senate  Joint  resolutions 1 


ToUl. 


Grand  toUl 1»1 

Adversely  reported  by  subcommittee: 

Private.  House  bills 36 

Private.  House  Joint  resolution 1 

Private.  Senate  bills 2 

Public.  House  bills 10 

Public.  House  Joint  resolution 1 

Total 50 

Reported  to  House : 

Private.  House  bilU —  146 

Private.  House  resolutions S 

Private.  Senate  bUU. 10 


Total-. 


tm 


Reported  to  Hoxisa: 

Public.  House  bills - 20 

Public.  House  Joint  resoltitlaaa 2 

PubUc,  Senate  hUU 2 

Public.  Senate  Joint  reeolutlOB 1 

Total- _ M 

Grand  total IM 

Passed  House : 

Private.  House  bills „ 141 

Private.  House  resolutions 2 

Private,  Senate  bills • 

Total— 122 

Public.  House  bills 12 

Public.  House  Joint  rssoluttooa 2 

Public,  Senate  bills 2 

Public.  Senate  Joint  resolutkm & 


Pending  in  Senate: 

Private,  House  bills W 

Public.  House  bills- - 7 


Total. 


Public  laws  enacted — .-- 14 

Private  laws  enacted .» M 

Bills  vetoed,  private 3 

Sent  3  private  claims  bills  of  the  House 

to  the  Court  of   Claims  by  Houss 

resolutions. 
Private  claims  settled  administratively 

(tentoUve)... 4 

SuBcoiuirrncz  No.  3:  Osnkbai.  Jtrmanuc- 
TiON  Ovxa  JnuciAaT  Bills  as  Assicms— 
Spxcial  jTTSisoicnoN  Ovxa  Patknts,  Tsadk- 
masks.  copteights,  and  rxvision  ow  ths 
Laws 

The  Jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee  falls 
generally  into  thrae  categoiiss.  namely,  (a) 
general  legislation,  (b)  patents,  trademsrks 
and  copyrights,  and  (c)  revision  of  the  laws. 
In  all  115  bills  were  referred  for  subcommit- 
tee action.  At  the  end  of  this  statement  is 
a  table  showing  the  dtsposiUon  which  th« 
subcommittee  and  In  many  instances  tha 
full  committee  and  the  Congress  has  nuulo 
o<  this  legislation.  There  foUovs  a  general 
discussion  o€  the  leglslatkn  tomchinc  tba 
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highlights  of  the  subcommittee's   program 
in  this  first  session  of  the  87th  CcMigress. 

OnVKSAI.   UKaSLATTOK 

As  part  of  the  subcommittee's  program  to 
study  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  legislation 
where  needed,  the  subcommittee  favorably 
considered  and  th«  House  approved  HJl. 
3247.  to  clarify  th«  meaning  of  the  term 
"organize"  as  it  U  used  In  the  Smith  Act. 
This  bill  is  the  result  of  7afe«  v.  United 
States  (354  U^.  298).  which  involved  the 
question  of  whether  14  known  Conununlsts 
had  violated  certain  sections  of  our  internal 
security  laws  in  conspiring  to  overthrow  the 
U.S.  Government  by  force  and  violence  and 
In  organizing  groups  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  term  "organize"  has  been  rewritten  so 
as  to  encompass  not  only  the  initial  act  of 
organizing  but  also  the  continuovis  process 
of  recruiting  new  rosmbers.  regrouping,  and 
expanding  existing  organizations. 

The  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  was 
also  the  subject  of  a  bill  prooossad  by  the 
subcommittee.  Today,  while  acMits  of  for- 
eign principals  must  register  under  the  For- 
eign Agents  Raglstmtlon  Act,  they  need  do 
so,  under  certain  circumstarces.  only  when 
the  agents  are  "subsidized"  by  their  foreign 
principals.  H.R.  47Di  which  became  Public 
Law  87-366.  expands  the  act  so  as  to  require 
agents.  Irrespective  ot  whether  they  are  sub- 
sidized, to  register  <«lth  the  Department  of 
Justice  if  their  foreign  governments  or  for- 
eign political  parties  exercise  control  or  su- 
pervision  over   their  policies   and   activities. 

Another  bUl  which  became  public  law,  HJl. 
6834,  relates  to  the  imparting  of  false  bomb 
Information.  This  new  act  makes  it  a  mls- 
deoManor  knowlnglgr  (but  without  malice) 
to  impart  or  convey  false  bomb  informa- 
tion, and  further  makes  It  a  febmy  to  con- 
vey such  false  information  willfully  and 
maliciously,  or  with  a  reckless  disregard  for 
human  life. 

In  1956  Congress  r>nacted  the  Automatic 
Payment  of  Judgments  Act.  which  mate- 
rUlly  reduced  the  administrative  and  legis- 
lative bxirdens  both  of  the  executive 
departments  and  of  the  Congress,  by  author- 
izing the  automatle  payment  of  Judgments 
handed  down  by  thr  Federal  courts.  This 
act  has  proven  successful.  As  a  result,  a 
bill.  H.R.  6835.  was  Introduced  to  provide  a 
corresponding  simplification  for  the  payment 
of  JudgmenU  of  State  and  foreign  courts  as 
well  as  the  payment  of  compromise  settle- 
ments in  like  eausea.  This  bill  has  become 
Public  Law  87-187. 

Legislation  on  which  the  subcommittee 
expended  considerable  time  and  effort  pro- 
posed enlarging  the  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  subcommittee  con- 
sidered some  21  bills,  which  would  hare  in- 
creased the  House  membership  variously 
from  437  Members  tc  469  Members.  In  ad- 
dition to  hearings  there  were  several  execu- 
tive sessions  In  which  the  subcommittee  as 
well  as  the  full  committee  considered  and 
reconsidered  various  aspects  of  the  legisla- 
tion. As  of  the  end  of  this  session,  how- 
ever, the  full  committee  had  taken  unfavor- 
able action  on  one  of  the  bills,  and  the  sub- 
committee has  Indeflnltely  postponed  action 
on  the  remainder  of  tlie  bills. 

Several  other  general  bills  were  processed 
by  the  subcommittee  and  became  law.  They 
are.  HJl.  5343,  permitting  the  courts  to  set 
aside  the  convictions  of  youthf\iI  offenders 
(Public  Law  87-336),  and  HJEl.  6656.  pro- 
viding for  reasonable  notice.  Instead  of  the 
present  requirement  of  6  days'  notice,  on 
applications  to  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeal  for  In- 
terlocutory relief  against  the  orders  of  cer- 
tain administrative  agencies  (Public  Law 
67-225).  In  addition,  others  have  passed 
the  House  and  are  jwndlnf  In  the  Senate. 
They  an  HJl.  75,  requiring  the  U.S.  Su- 


precM  Court  to  treat  appeals  improperly 
taken  from  Federal  circuit  courts  as  peti- 
tions for  certiorari;  and  HJl.  2041,  permit- 
ting the  sale  of  stream-clogging  water  hya- 
cinths In  thoc^  areas  where  climates  are 
such  that  the  plants  are  imable  to  survive 
winter  weather. 

Interstate  compact  bills  were  also  the 
subject  of  consideration  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. Three  of  these  compacts  became  pub- 
lic law.  They  are  S.  133 — Arizona-Nevada 
boundary  compact  (Public  Law  87-50) .  HJl. 
7454.  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  compact  relat- 
ing to  Pymatuning  Lake  (Public  Law  87- 
115) .  and  HJl.  7189.  North  Dakota-Minnesota 
boundary  compact  (87-163).  Other  com- 
pacts considered  or  being  considered  by  the 
subcommittee  are  HJl.  6243.  authorizing 
Guam  to  enter  into  certain  interstate  com- 
pacts for  the  enforcement  of  criminal  laws 
and  policies.  HJl.  7498,  granting  the  consent 
of  the  Congress  to  the  southern  Interstate 
nuclear  compact,  HH.  6717,  authorizing  the 
district  courts  to  entertain  cases  involving 
pollution  of  interstate  river  Eystems.  and  S. 
464.  auth<»^zing  interstate  compacts  for  the 
development  and  operation  of  library  facili- 
ties and  services. 

Other  bills  of  significance  studied  by  the 
rul}commlttee  In  this  session  are  H.R.  3, 
dealing  with  Federal  preemption  of  State 
statutes,  and  HJl.  3248,  providing  for  tbe 
admission  of  certain  evidence  In  court  (Mal- 
lory  case).  This  latter  bill  has  been  favor- 
ably reported  to  the  full  committee.  Also 
referred  to  the  subconunittee  for  its  con- 
sideration is  H.R.  3093,  to  eliminate  the  abuse 
of  the  use  of  habeas  corpus  by  State  pris- 
oners. 

PATEKTS,    nUOKMASKS,    AND   COFTRICHTS 

HJl.  4338.  which  substantially  affects  the 
trademark  laws,  was  favorably  considered  by 
the  subcommittee,  passed  the  House,  and  is 
now  pending  in  the  Senate.  The  purovisions 
of  this  bill  affect  details  of  registration,  ad- 
ministrative and  court  procedure,  and  the 
internal  organization  of  the  Patent  0(Bce 
regarding  trademark  matters. 

The  subcommittee  processed  H.R.  6754,  to 
carry  into  effect  a  provision  of  the  convention 
of  Paris  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Prc^o^y  (Patents  and  Trademarks).  The 
provisions  of  the  convention  are  not  self- 
executing  and  the  Instant  bill,  which  be- 
came Public  Law  87-383,  amends  Federal 
law  to  give  effect  to  the  convention  to  con- 
form our  Federal  statutes  to  the  ai^licable 
provisions  of  the  convention. 

Another  bill  enacted  into  law  is  House 
Joint  Resolution  490  (PubUc  Law  87-292). 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  and 
others  to  make  suitable  SLrrangements  for  the 
observance  of  American  Patent  System  Week. 
which  has  t>een  designated  by  President  Ken- 
nedy to  be  the  week  of  October  16.  1961. 

Pending  in  the  subconunittee  is  HJl.  6354. 
a  bill  providing  penalties  for  the  counterfeit- 
ing of  phonograph  records.  Also  pending  is 
HJl.  70,  popularly  referred  to  as  the  J\ike- 
boz  bill,  which  would  require  operators  to 
pay  royalties  to  songwriters  for  the  public 
performance  of  their  works  on  recM'ds  In 
Jukeboxes. 

The  subcommittee  held  extensive  hearings 
on  HJl.  6487,  which  would  permit  patent 
headers  to  bring  civil  actions  against  Gov- 
ernment contractors  who  infringe  their  pat- 
ents while  carrying  out  Ctovernment  con- 
tracts. A  number  of  other  bills  also  being 
considered  by  the  subcommittee  concern 
overall  Government  patent  policy  regarding 
Government  contracts. 

The  staff  of  the  subconunittee  has  been 
working  with  the  Copyright  Oflloe  In  connec- 
tion with  the  revision  of  the  copyright  law. 
The  committee  recently  published  a  report 
of  the  Register  of  Copyrights  in  this  connec- 
tion.   This  report  contains  the  tentative  rec- 


ommendations of  the  Copyright  Office.  It 
has  been  issued  by  the  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  inviting  all  persons  concerned  to 
submit  comments  and  suggestions,  which 
will  be  carefully  considered  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  when  the  task  of  di  if  ting 
a  gen^ttl  revision  bill  is  taken  up. 

The  subcommittee  has  pending  a  bill  to 
raise  certain  fees  In  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Offices  (HJl.  7731).  Similar  legisla- 
tion has  been  favorably  considered  in  the 
84th,  85th,  and  86th  Congresses.  The  only 
new  feature  in  the  present  legislation  which 
distinguishes  it  from  its  predecessors  is  a 
provision  for  maintenance  fees,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  renewal  fees.  This  type  ot  fee 
would  be  an  innovation  In  ovtr  patent  law, 
in  that  these  fees  would  be  required  to  be 
paid  at  certain  intervals  during  the  life  of  a 
patent  in  order  to  keep  it  In  force. 

REVISIOH  or  THK  LAWS 

Classification  of  laws  to  United  States  Code 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 

The  primary  aspect  of  the  subcommittee's 
functions  regarding  the  revision  of  the  laws 
is  the  classification  of  the  public  laws  to 
the  United  States  Code  and  the  District  of 
Colmnbia  Code.  During  this  1st  session  of 
the  87th  Congress  there  will  have  been  en- 
acted more  than  400  public  laws,  comprising 
about  1,(X)0  pages  in  the  Statutes  at  Large. 
These  have  been  reviewed,  or  will  be  reviewed 
during  the  recess,  to  determine  their  appro- 
priate classification  to  the  respective  code. 
When  the  classification  Is  completed  these 
laws  will  be  Incorporated  in  ciimulative  sup- 
plements to  the  codes  and  It  Is  hoped  that 
printer's  copy  will  be  furnished  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  starting  in  early 
November  1961 . 

The  laws  of  a  general  and  permanent  na- 
txire  enacted  at  the  2d  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  were  classified  and  incorporated 
in  the  second  supplement  of  the  United 
States  Code.  1958  edition,  which  consisted 
of  two  volumeii  containing  more  than  800 
phages  and  was  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States  Code  that  a  supple- 
ment for  one  Congress  required  two  voliuues. 
This  supplement  became  available  in  April 
1961. 

New  edition  of  District  of  Columbia  Code 

The  work  of  preparing  the  new  edition  of 
the  District  of  C<diunbla  Code  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  first  volume  will  be  available 
this  month.  This  edition  consolidates  the 
laws  contained  in  supplement  vm  with  the 
laws  contained  in  the  1951  edition.  Involving 
the  voluminous  editorial  and  manuscript 
work.  Editorial  notes  have  been  enlarged 
and  other  improvements  made.  The  new 
edition  comprises  three  volumes  and  con- 
tains all  the  general  and  permanent  laws 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia  in  force 
at  the  beginning  of  the  87th  Congress.  The 
code  is  completely  annotated  and  contains 
notes  of  decisions  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
the  courts  of  appeals  and  the  district  courts, 
as  well  as  the  mimlclpal  court  of  appeals. 

Enactment  of  titles  into  law 

In  continuing  its  iK<ogram  of  making  the 
codes  more  useful  the  subcommittee  has  de- 
voted Its  attention  to  the  preparation  of 
bills  to  enact  F>articular  titles  into  law.  In- 
asmuch as  Public  Law  86-682,  enacting  into 
law  title  89  of  the  United  States  Code,  con- 
tains the  laws  only  up  to  March  1950.  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  a  cleanup  bill  in- 
corporating the  postal  laws  enacted  since 
that  time.  The  bill  (HJl.  173)  was  Intro- 
duoed  early  at  this  session.  Also  a  bill  to 
bring  up  to  date  titles  10  and  32  of  the 
United  States  Code  (H.B.  2S9T)  has  been 
Introduced. 

For  several  years  the  law  revision  staff  of 
the   subcommittee   has  been   collaborating 
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closely  with  tbe  Oeneral  Coxinaers  office  of 
the  Civil  Service  CommijBsion  in  the  jn-epara- 
tion  ot  a  bill  to  enact  into  law  title  5.  relat- 
ing to  the  executive  departments  and  em- 
ployees generally.  A  bill  (H.R.  8748)  was 
introduced  in  the  86th  Congress  and  the  sub- 
committe<!  has  received  many  suggestions 
with  respect  to  the  bill  in  response  to  its 
request  addressed  to  all  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  regulatory  agencies.  As  a  result 
a  new  bill  is  being  prepared  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  ready  for  introduction  early 
in  the  next  session. 

Similarly,  the  staff  has  been  cooperating 
closely  with  the  office  of  the  Oeneral  Coimsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  bill  to  enact  into  law  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Pay  and  Allowances  of 
the  Uniform  Services."  A  bill  (HJl.  6700) 
was  introduced  early  in  the  87th  Congress. 

The  subcommittee  has  extended  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  its  program  of 
improving  the  codes,  and  a  bill  (H.R.  8857) 
was  introduced  last  Congress  to  enact  into 
law  Part  n  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 
Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure,  compris- 
ing titles  12—17.  The  staff  has  had  numer- 
ous conferences  with  representatives  of  the 
courts  and  the  bar  association  and  many  sug- 
gestions received  will  be  Incorporated  In  a 
new  bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  next  session. 

Panama  Canal  Zone  Code 

During  the  86th  Congress,  the  Governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  appointed  the  com- 
mittee's law  reTlslon  counsel  as  an  sulTlser 
on  the  preparation  of  a  new  Canal  Zone 
Code,  liie  present  code  was  enacted  in  1934 
and  has  not  been  kept  up  to  date  by  a  sub- 
sequent amendment.  The  committee's  law 
revision  counsel  attended  several  meetings  of 
the  advisory  committee  and  a  bill  (HJl. 
7468)  has  been  introduced.  The  bill  has 
been  referred  to  this  conunittee  and  when 
reports  are  received  from  the  departments,  it 
is  expected  that  it  will  be  reported  favorably 
to  the  House. 

During  the  recess  the  work  on  this  bill  and 
the  other  bills  mentioned  will  be  pursued 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  favorable  action 
early  in  the  next  session. 

Bills  referred.  115. 

Bills  on  which  hearings  were  held,  37. 

Bill*  reported  favorably  to  full  committee, 
18. 

Bills  reported  adversely  to  full  committee, 
11. 

Bills  pending  in  subcommittee,  87. 

Bills  reported  to  House,  16. 

Bills  passed  House.  16. 

Bills  pending  in  House,  none. 

Bills  pending  in  Senate,  6. 

Bills  which  became  law,  10. 

SuBcoifXTrrEz  No.  4:  Qzhtrai.  JtmiSDTcnoN 
Ovxs  Jtjdiciaht  Bnxs  as  Assigned — Special 
Jurisdiction  Over  Bankhuptct  and  Reoh- 
oanization 

In  the  exercise  of  Its  special  Jurisdiction 
over  bankruptcy  and  reorganization  the  sub- 
committee considered  a  number  of  diverse 
measures.  Three  of  these  passed  the  House 
and  are  awaiting  action  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  They  are:  H.B. 
1961,  HJl.  4473,  and  H.R.  7406. 

HJl.  1961  is  a  complex  piece  of  legislation 
directed  at  clarifying  the  status  of  liens  in 
bankruptcy  and  clearly  defining  the  powers 
of  the  trustee.  A  predecessor  bill.  H.R.  7242, 
passed  both  Houses  in  the  86th  Congress 
but  wu  not  approved  by  the  President.  In 
considering  HJl.  1961  ^hls  year  the  subcom- 
mittee once  again  endeavored  to  meet  the 
objections  raised  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Federal  tax  lien.  A  nimiber  of  substantive 
amendments  which  had  been  suggested  by 
Treasury  were  Incorporated  in  the  bill.  The 
bill  was  also  modified  to  take  into  account 
the  recent  action  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt  In 
Lewis  v.  Manufacturers  National  Bank  which 


eliminated  the  need  for  certain  provisions  of 
the  bUl. 

The  subcommittee  also  favorably  reported 
H.R.  4473.  This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  2236 
which  passed  the  House  in  the  86th  Congress 
but  was  not  a:ted  upon  in  the  Senate.  The 
bill  places  a  S-year  limitation  on  the  priority 
and  the  nondischargeability  of  taxes.  The 
House  once  again  passed  the  bill  and  it  is 
now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

During  the  last  two  Congresses  the  sub- 
committee acted  upon  a  large  number  of 
bills  effecting  relatively  minor  procedural 
changes  In  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  In  other 
proceedings  in  the  Federal  courts,  these  mat- 
ters would  probably  have  been  dealt  with 
by  order  of  the  Supreme  Court.  However, 
the  Supreme  Court  does  not  have  the  power 
in  respect  to  bankruptcy  to  issue  rules  super- 
seding existing  law  which  it  has  in  other 
types  of  proceedings.  This  bill  would  give 
the  Court  the  same  power  in  respect  to  rules 
in  bankruptcy  that  it  now  has  in  civil  pro- 
cedure, admiralty,  criminal  procedure  prior 
to  and  Including  verdict,  and  review  of  de- 
cisions of  the  Tax  Co\irt.  This  bill  has 
passed  the  House  and  is  also  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Ten  years  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Chandler  Act  in  1938  a  review  of  its  opera- 
tion was  made  and  legislation  was  enacted 
to  remedy  various  inaccuracies,  amblgpilties, 
or  other  minor  Imperfections.  With  the 
passing  of  a  second  decade,  a  second  decen- 
nial review  was  undertaken  and  thoee  meas- 
ures which  were  considered  necessary  and 
noncontroversial  were  embodied  in  HJl.  5393. 
The  subcommittee  considered  this  bill  and 
recommended  a  number  of  amendments  to 
it.    The  bill  Is  now  before  the  House. 

In  addition  to  the  bankruptcy  legislation 
already  discussed,  the  subcommittee  also 
held  hearings  on  HJl.  6341.  a  bill  providing 
for  comprehensive  changes  In  the  tenure, 
salary,  and  terms  for  retirement  of  referees 
in  bankruptcy.  No  action,  however,  was 
taken  on  this  bill. 

The  subcommittee  had  referred  to  it  a 
number  of  bills  within  the  general  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Five  of  these  bills  have  now  passed  the 
House.  They  cover  matter  ranging  from  the 
Federal  slug  law  to  problems  of  Jurisdiction 
and  venue  in  actions  against  Government 
officials.  The  bills  which  have  passed  the 
House  are  as  follows : 

HJl.  1960.  This  bill  makes  it  possible  to 
bring  actions  against  Government  officials 
and  agencies  in  U.S.  district  courts  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which,  because  of 
certain  existing  limitations  on  Jiu-isdiction 
and  venue,  may  now  be  brought  only  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  oS 
Columbia. 

HJl.  6691.  This  bill  provides  criminal  pen- 
alties against  those  who  threaten  the  Vice 
President-elect  or  such  other  officer  as  may 
be  next  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
Office  of  President.  The  bill  also  gives  au- 
thority to  the  Secret  Service,  which  it  does 
not  now  have,  to  provide  protection  for  the 
Vice  President,  the  Vice  President-elect  and 
a  former  President. 

H.R.  8038  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
broaden  the  Federal  criminal  law  dealing 
with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  slugs  and 
similar  devices.  It  extends  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  use  of  slugs  and  other  devices  in 
machines  which  are  to  be  operated  by  U.S. 
money. 

H.J.  Res.  358.  Designed  to  make  people 
more  aware  of  the  dangers  of  accidental 
poisoning,  this  bill  authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  3d  week  In  March  of  each  year  as 
National  Poison  Prevention  Week. 

S.  1990.  As  a  result  of  the  bombing  of  cer- 
tain communication  facilities.  Congress  was 
called  upon  by  a  number  of  Members  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  criminal  laws  in  this 


area.  The  subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
such  legislation  and  reported  out  a  bill  which 
had  already  passed  the  Senate.  This  bill 
strengthens  the  criminal  law  against  willful 
or  malicious  interference  with  or  destruction 
of  communication  facilities  used  or  intended 
to  be  used  for  military  and  civil  defense 
functions  of  the  United  States. 

During  this  session  the  subconunittee  also 
held  hearings  on  a  number  of  other  bills 
including  House  Concurrent  Resolution  125. 
House  Joint  Resolution  475.  and  H.R.  8519. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  136  would 
designate  a  President's  Day.  No  action  was 
taken  on  this  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution 
475  would  create  a  "U.S.  Constitution  175th 
Anniversary  Commission."  and  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  1500.000  for  its 
activities.  This  bill  ordered  unfavorably  re- 
ported to  the  committee  but  was  subse- 
quently re-referred  to  subcommittee.  H.R. 
8519  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
law  in  respect  to  the  hijacking  of  aircraft 
and  similar  deeds.  Legislation  dealing  with 
this  problem  was  acted  upon  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  became  law.  No  further  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  subcommittee  on  this  bill. 

A  statistical  summary  of  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee  during  the  first  session  of  the 
87th  Congress  follows : 

Number  of  bills  referred  to  Subcommitte* 
No.  4:  63. 

Niunber  of  bills  on  which  hearings  wer* 
held:  17. 

Number  of  bills  reported  to  full  commit- 
tee: 12. 

Number  of  bills  on  which  reports  were 
filed:  9. 

Number  of  public  bills  passed  House:  8. 

Number  of  public  bills  pending  in  Sen- 
ate:  6. 

Number  of  Senate  bills  disposed  of ;  1. 

Number  of  bills  approved  by  President:  2. 

SuBComcrmx  No.  5:  Oknoul  Jukismcticn 
Over  Jodiciart  Bnxa  as  Assioicxd — SraciAl. 
Jurisdiction   Over  ANTiTRurr  Mai 


This  subcommittee  exercises  Jurisdiction 
over  a  variety  of  subJecU.  including  such 
topics  as  civil  righu.  the  Federal  Ju<Ucial 
system,  criminal  statutes,  and  particular  Ju- 
risdiction over  antitrust  matters. 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, this  subcommittee  had  referred  to  It 
382  legislative  proposals.  Twenty-seven  days 
were  spent  in  conducting  hearings  before 
this  subcommittee. 

Among  the  legislative  proposals  enacted 
into  law  was  the  bill  providing  for  73  addi- 
tional new  Federal  Judges.  This  bill,  which 
became  Public  Law  87-36,  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  63  new  UB.  district  Judge* 
and  10  new  positions  on  the  UB.  courts  of 
appeal.  In  addiUon.  this  law  created  two 
new  Judicial  divisions,  one  in  the  western 
district  of  Louisiana  and  a  second  in  the 
eastern  district  of  Arkansas.  It  also  author- 
ized new  places  of  holding  court  in  various 
Judicial  districts  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  the  consideration  of  thu  legisla- 
tion the  subcommittee  considered  approxi- 
mately 40-odd  bills  dealing  with  new  Judge- 
ships, new  places  of  holding  court,  new 
divisions,  and  new  districts. 

Another  major  consideration  by  this  sub- 
committee was  the  Attorney  General's  pro- 
gram for  legislation  against  organized  crime. 
Af»er  extensive  hearings  at  which  represent- 
atives of  Federal  and  State  law  enforcement 
authorities,  as  well  as  representatives  of  bar 
associations,  testified,  there  was  enacted 
into  law  Public  Law  87-228.  which  prohibits 
travel  or  transportation  in  commerce  in  aid 
of  racketeering  enterprises.  Also  Public 
Law  87-218.  prohibiting  the  intersUte  trans- 
portation of  wagering  paraphernalia,  and 
Public  Law  87-216.  which  prohiblU  the 
transmission  of  bets,  wagers,  and  related  in- 
formation by  wire  communication  facility. 
Also  enacted  Into  law  was  the  legislative 
proposal  which  broadened  the  scope  of  the 
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Fugitive  Felon  Act  by  repealing  the  specific 
crimes  contained  in  that  statute  and  insert- 
ing the  broad  language  to  cover  all  felonies 
or  high  misdemeanors  as  defined  by  the  law 
of  the  State  wherein  the  crime  was  commit- 
ted. -This  proposal  became  Public  Law  87- 
368. 

This  subcommitte'!  processed  and  recom- 
mended favorably  i-eported  what  is  now 
Public  Law  87-18^.  which  eliminates  the 
right  of  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
First  Judicial  Circuit.  Thus,  appeals  from 
the  Supreme  Court  df  Puerto  Rico  will  now 
go  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Another  legislative  proposal 
relating  to  Puerto  Pico  which  the  subcom- 
mittee processed  wai  HJl.  6902.  Under  this 
proposal,  the  Judges  of  the  UB.  District 
Court  for  Puerto  Rico  would  hereafter  re- 
ceive life  tenure  instead  of  the  limited  term 
they  now  have.  This  bill  passed  the  Hoiise 
and  was  pending  in  the  Senate  at  the  close 
of  the  first  session  cf  the  Congress. 

The  subcommittJBt  processed  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  now  Public  Law  87-253  which 
provides  for  repreaaiitation  on  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  UB. 
Court  of  Customs  uid  Patent  Appeals.  An- 
other legislative  prtpusal  enacted  into  law 
was  BJl.  7259  whi<:h  became  Public  Law 
87-337.  whereby  the  ban  of  section  142  of 
title  28  of  the  UniteC  SUtes  Code  was  waived 
with  relationship  to  the  newly  created  La- 
fayette Division  in  the  western  district  of 
7.o^^^«l»n»  The  euxtment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  permit  the  Oeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  plan  permanent  Federal  court 
f aciUUes  at  Laf ayetu .  La. 

Tha  subcommlttait  also  reported  the  bill. 
H.R.  6242.  which  itfould  have  authorized  the 
Attorney  General  to  fix  the  salaries  of  attor- 
neys In  the  Department  of  Justice.  However, 
that  proposal  failed  of  paMage  in  the  House. 

Another  proposal  reported  by  the  subcom- 
mittee which  was  pending  before  the  Rules 
Committee  at  the  cloae  of  the  first  seaakm 
was  the  bUl.  HJl.  I>406,  which  would  have 
extended  the  powet  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission to  invasUgau  all  types  of  fraud  in 
voting  and  also  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission for  an  additional  2  years. 

The  subcommittee  also  considered  the  bill, 
H.R.  5255,  to  clarify  the  status  of  circuit  and 
district  Judges  who  have  retired  from  regu- 
lar active  aervlce.  Tiis  bill  passed  the  House. 
It  pssMil  the  Senate,  amended,  and  at  the 
cloe*  at  the  first  seaUon  of  the  Congress  was 
pending  in  oonference. 

Another  bill  whi^h  was  pending  in  the 
Senate  at  the  close  of  the  seasion  was  the 
bill.  H.R.  7087,  whlct  the  committee  reported. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  cure  Important  defects 
In  the  present  venui*  statutes  with  particular 
coTtrac*  as  to  crtaiinal  offenses  not  com- 
mittod  In  any  district. 

Another  important  propoeal  which  the 
subeommlttee  considered  and  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  full  cncmmittee  in  an  amended 
version  was  the  bill  HJl.  3606.  which  would 
provide  for  legal  representation  for  Indigent 
defendants  in  criminal  cases  in  the  Federal 
courts.  This  prop<>sal  was  pending  before 
the  full  CQcnmittee  at  the  close  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Anottwr  proposal  which  the  subcommittee 
prorwed  and  whkcb  passed  the  House  and 
was  pending  in  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  the 
first  session  was  H  R.  6690.  This  bill  pro- 
vided for  the  inclusion  of  a  district  Judge 
or  Judges  on  the  judicial  council  of  each 
circuit.  I 

Thirty-two  bills  were  aaslgned  to  the 
Antitrust  Subcomjnlttee  during  the  Ist 
Mflston  of  the  87tb  Congress.  The  subcom- 
mittee considered  17  of  these  bills  during 
15  days  of  public  l^arlngs.  One  bill.  HJl. 
9006.  involving  t<lecast8  of  professional 
league  sports  contefts,  was  enacted  into  law. 
becoming  Public  Law  87-SSl  upon  approval 


by  the  President  on  September  30,  1961. 
Another  bill.  HJl.  8140,  dealing  with  brib- 
ery, graft,  and  conflicts  of  interest  in  the 
Federal  service,  was  passed  by  the  House  and 
Is  pending  in  the  Senate.  A  third  bill.  H.B. 
71,  to  prevent  manufacturers  of  motor  ve- 
hicles from  financing  or  insuring  the  sale 
of  their  products,  was  ordered  reported  to 
the  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  sub- 
ject to  action  on  a  pending  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

Sports  telecasts 

On  August  28.  1961  the  subcommittee  held 
a  hearing  on  HJl.  8757,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
antitrust  laws  to  authorize  leagues  of  pro- 
fessional football,  baseball,  basketball,  and 
hockey  teams  to  enter  into  certain  television 
contracts,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
study,  the  EUbcommlttee  ordered  n  clean 
bill,  HJl.  9096,  to  be  reported.  As  amendrd 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  en- 
acted, H.R.  9096  enables  the  member  clubs 
of  a  professional  football,  baseball,  basket- 
ball, or  hockey  league  to  pool  their  separate 
rights  in  the  sponsored  telecasting  of  their 
games  and  permits  the  league  to  sell  the 
resulting  package  of  pooled  rights  without 
violating  the  antitrust  laws.  At  the  same 
t!me.  the  bill  provides  that  the  antitrust 
exemption  shall  not  apply  to  any  such  pack- 
age sale  which  permits  the  impairment  of 
college  football  gate  receipts  through  net- 
work telecasts  of  professional  football  con- 
tests at  times  when  college  games  are 
scheduled  to  be  played.  The  bill  further 
withholds  the  antitrust  exemption  from 
nt^reements  vhlch  prohibit  the  purchaser  of 
league  television  rights  from  televising  any 
game  within  any  area  except  the  home  ter- 
ritory of  a  member  club  on  a  day  when  that 
club  is  playing  a  home  game.  H  R.  9096  be- 
came Public  Law  87-331  on  September  30, 
1961. 

Conflicts  of  interest 

On  June  1  and  2.  1961  the  subconunittee 
held  hearings  on  a  number  of  bills  (HJ2. 
302.  HJl.  3050.  H.R.  3411.  HJl.  3412,  and 
H.R.  7139)  designed  to  Implement  and 
strengthen  the  criminal  laws  relating  to 
bribery,  graft,  and  conflict  of  interest  in 
Federal  employment.  These  hearings 
marked  the  culmination  of  more  than  3  years 
of  study  by  the  subcommittee  Initiated  by 
a  staff  study  and  a  comprehensive  staff  re- 
port on  Federal  conflict-of-interest  legis- 
lation Issued  in  1958,  and  including  10  days 
of  hearings  on  conflict-of-interest  bills  dur- 
ing 1960.  The  subcommittee  ordered  a  clean 
bill.  HJl.  8140.  reported  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  As  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee and  passed  by  the  House.  HJl.  8140 
would  strengthen,  revise  and  simplify  ex- 
isting Federal  conflict-of-interest  laws; 
would  make  appropriate  general  provisions 
fen'  consultants  and  temporary  employees 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  would  Integrate  these  conflict-of-inter- 
est laws  with  recodified  prohibitions  of  brib- 
ery and  graft.  The  bill  is  pending  in  the 
Senate. 

iluto  flnuncing  and  insurance 
On  June  7,  8.  9,  38.  29.  and  30.  1961.  the 
subcommittee  held  hearings  on  H.R.  71,  a 
bill  to  supplement  the  antitrust  laws  by  pre- 
venting manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles 
from  financing  and  Insuring  the  sales  of 
their  products.  This  bill  Is  aimed  at  cor- 
recting what  has  been  described  as  a  monop- 
olistic tendency  In  the  automobile  industry 
and  a  similar  tendency  In  the  businesses  of 
financing  and  Insuring  automobile  pur- 
chases, which  contravene  the  national  anti- 
trust policy  against  monopoly  and  monopoly 
power.  The  subcocnmittee  ordered  H.R.  71 
reported  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  that  would  limit  its 
applicability  to  passenger  automobiles,  in- 
cluding statlonwagons.  A  motion  to  recon- 
sider this  action  remains  pending. 


Premerger  notification 

On  AprU  27  and  28  and  May  3  and  4,  1061, 

the  subcommittee  held  hearings  on  four 
Identical  bills  (H.R.  2882,  HJl.  3563,  HJl. 
6058,  and  H.R.  6698),  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  Celler-Kefauver 
Antimerger  Act  of  1950,  by  requiring  prior 
notification  of  important  corporate  mergers 
and  acquisitions  and  by  authorizing  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  seek  prelimi- 
nary court  injiinctlons  against  mergers  of 
doubtful  legality.  The  antitrust  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  indicated  that  such  leg- 
islation would  enable  them  to  be  informed 
cf  mergers  not  publicly  announced  in  time 
to  determine  whether  to  seek  a  preliminary 
Injunction,  and  thus  avoid  the  problems  in- 
herent in  unscrambling  the  effects  of  corpo- 
rate mergers  entered  into  In  violation  of  the 
Celler-Kefauver  Act.  These  premerger  no- 
tification bills  are  similar  in  major  respects 
to  HJl.  9434,  which  was  adopted  by  the  House 
unanimously  in  the  84th  Congress  and  are 
identical  with  HJl.  2143  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  85th 
Congress. 

Civil  investigative  demand 
On  August  23,  1961,  the  subcommittee  held 
a  public  hearing  on  HJl.  6689,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorise the  Attorney  General  to  compel  the 
production  cf  documentary  evidence  required 
in  civil  investigations  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  The  bill  Is  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
cover  situations  In  which  suspected  violators 
and  others  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Justice  and  where  the  Depart- 
ment believes  that  a  grand  Jury  investiga- 
tion is  not  warranted.  S.  167.  a  bill  identical 
with  H.R.  6689,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
amended  form  and  is  before  the  subcommit- 
tee for  consideration.  In  the  86th  Congress 
a  similar  bill  passed  the  Senate. 

Functional  discounts 

On  August  30, 1961.  the  subconunittee  held 
a  hearing  on  three  Identical  bills  (HJl.  3465. 
H.R.  4151,  and  H.R.  4529)  to  reaffirm  the 
policy  and  purpose  and  clarify  the  Intent 
and  meaning  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Antl- 
rrice  DiscrtmlnaUon  Act  (15  UB.C.  13)  by 
providing  for  mandatory  functional  discounts 
In  certain  circumstances.  The  bills  would 
add  a  new  proviso  to  section  2(a)  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  as  amended  by  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act.  This  proviso  would  require  a 
manufacturing  seller  who  restricts  his  direct 
sales  to  members  of  a  partictilar  functional 
class  or  classes  to  impose  reasonable  price 
differentials  based  on  whether  the  customer 
purchases  for  resale  to  wholesalers  or  to 
consumers.  The  purpose  of  this  require- 
ment is  to  enable  a  wholesaler's  customer 
to  compete  with  like  firms  which  purchase 
directly  from  the  seller.  These  fvmctlonal 
discount  requirements  would  not,  however, 
be  Imposed  upon  the  seller  willing  to  accom- 
modate all  would-be  purchasers  without  re- 
gard to  their  size  or  function  in  the  distribu- 
tive process.  Hearings  on  similar  proposfds 
were  held  by  the  subcommittee  in  July  1958, 
and  again  in  June  1959. 

INVXSTIGATIVK 

In  the  period  elapsing  since  adjournment 
of  the  86th  Congress,  the  subcommittee 
conducted  three  sets  of  investigative  hear- 
ings, and  also  received  reports  from  Federal 
agencies  concerning  the  steps  they  have 
taken  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  subcommittee's  reports  on 
investigations  conducted  In  earlier  years. 
Port  of  New  York  Authority 

On  November  28,  29,  and  30  and  Decem- 
ber 1  and  3,  1960.  after  final  adjournment 
of  the  86th  Congress,  the  subcommittee  con- 
ducted preliminary  hearings  dealing  with 
the  activities  and  operations  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority.  This  Investigation  had 
Its  origin  when,  in  March  1960,  at  the  request 
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of  the  New  Jersey  congressional  delegation, 
tbe  staff  of  the  subcommittee  was  directed 
to  make  a  study  of  those  activities  and  opera- 
tions, including  a  review  of  the  scope  of  the 
autboritys'  major  operations. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  is  ko. 
interstate,  regional  development  authority 
established  under  compacts  between  tbe 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  1931 
and  1923  for  the  piirpose  of  dealing  with 
the  planning  and  development  of  terminal 
and  transportation  facilities  and  improving 
the  commerce  of  the  port  district.  Opera- 
tions of  the  authority  exercise  a  farflung 
Influence  on  Interstate  commerce,  yielding 
tax-exempt  revenues  in  excess  of  $100  million 
annually  from  tunnels,  bridges,  terminals, 
airports,  and  shops,  all  valued  at  more  than 
$900  million. 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  responsibilities 
of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  for  the  40  years  of  the  port 
authority's  life  there  has  been  no  thorough- 
going congressional  review  of  its  activities. 
Finally,  it  has  been  alleged  that  in  the 
period  of  40  years  since  its  establishment, 
the  overall  operations  of  the  port  authority 
have  at  no  time  been  subjected  to  a  compre- 
hensive overall  audit  by  any  governmental 
agency. 

At  the  November-December  1960  hearings 
the  subcommittee  examined  Into  these  and 
other  matters  to  determine  whether  legis- 
lation is  needed  with  respect  to  congressional 
consent  to  the  Interstate  compacts  creating 
the  port  authority. 

The  reason  why  these  hearings  were  pre- 
liminary only  Is  that  the  subconmilttee  had 
been  materially  hampered  In  the  pursuit  of 
its  inquiry  by  noncooperatlve  conduct  on  the 
part  of  certain  officials  of  the  port  authority. 
These  officials  have  refused  to  make  available 
to  the  subconunlttee  many  docxunents  and 
records  of  the  port  authority  whose  exami- 
nation Is  essential  to  enable  Congress  to 
determine  whether  additional  legislation 
with  respect  to  the  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity compacts  is  necessary.  The  facts  con- 
cerning this  conduct  were  by  three  separate 
contempt  resolutions  (Nos.  2117,  2120,  and 
2121)  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  86th  Congress,  certified  to  the 
UJ3.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  appropriate  action  under  law. 

Because  of  this  behavior  on  the  part  of 
port  authority  officials,  the  subcommittee,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  responsibility  to  inquire 
into  the  activities  and  operations  of  the  port 
authority,  was  required  to  examine  flies  and 
records  of  a  considerable  number  of  enter- 
prises doing  business  with  the  port  author- 
ity, and  at  great  effort,  to  piece  together  In- 
formation that  would  otherwise  have  been 
available  in  the  port  authority  dociunents 
requested  by,  but  withheld  from,  the  sub- 
conunlttee. There  remain  Important  areas 
In  which,  as  the  result  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  port  authority  officials  in  withholding 
records  of  the  agency,  the  subcommittee  has 
been  wholly  prevented  from  carrying  out  its 
legislative  responsibilities. 

Within  the  limitations  Imposed  on  the  in- 
vestigation by  this  failure  of  the  port  au- 
thority to  cooperate,  the  subcommittee  in 
these  preliminary  hearings  Inquired  into  a 
nvunber  of  Important  matters.  Including  the 
allegations  that  have  been  previously  men- 
tioned. A  slgniflcant  result  of  these  pre- 
liminary hearings  Is  that  they  conflrmed  the 
Judgment  of  the  subcommittee  in  insisting 
on  compliance  with  Its  demand  for  the  pro- 
duction of  internal  documents  and  in  re- 
fiislng  to  accept  docxmients  that  were  already 
of  public  record  and  oral  testimony  as  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Meanwhile,  on  November  25,  1960,  an  in- 
formation was  flled  against  Mr.  Austin  J. 
Tobln,  executive  director  of  the  port  author- 
ity, for  violation  of  section  192  of  title  3  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

In  January  1901,  this  information  came  on 
for  trial  in  the  VS.  District  Coxirt  for  the 


District  of  Columbia  before  Judge  Luther 
Youngdahl,  sitting  without  a  Jury.  On  June 
15,  1961,  the  court  rendered  lt«  decision, 
flndlng  the  defendant  gtiilty  as  charged.  In 
his  opinion.  Judge  Toungdahl  sustained  the 
subcommittee's  right  to  demand  production 
of  the  disputed  documents  and  wholly  vali- 
dated the  subcommittee's  procedure.  The 
conviction  has  been  appealed  and  much  time 
can  yet  be  expected  to  elapse  before  a  flnal 
Judgment.  Meanwhile  the  subcommittee's 
investigation  is  being  suspended  until  a  flnal 
Judicial  determination  is  made  on  the  sub- 
committee's power  and  authority. 

Ocean  shipping 

On  March  7,  8,  9,  10,  15,  and  16,  1961.  the 
subcommittee  conducted  further  hearings  on 
antitrust  problems  in  the  ocean  freight  in- 
dustry, supplementing  5  weeks  of  bearings 
previously  held  by  the  subcommittee  in  the 
fall  of  1959  and  in  May  1960.  in  the  course 
of  which  extensive  testimony  was  received 
from  officials  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board, 
representatives  of  steamship  lines  engaged 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  conference  chairmen,  and  others. 

In  this  Investigation,  the  subcommittee's 
purpose  has  been  to  ascertain  inasmuch 
detail  as  limitations  of  time  and  staff  permit, 
first,  the  competitive  practices  of  the  ocean 
shipping  Industry  in  light  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  and  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  and,  second,  the  nature  amd 
adequacy  of  regulation  and  the  enforcement 
of  pertinent  statutory  provisions  by  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  and  the  Department  of 
Jxistlce. 

The  ocean  freight  Inquiry  began  with  a 
staff  examination  of  hundreds  of  thoxisands 
of  documents  in  the  flies  of  some  53  ocean 
freight  conferences,  and  9  American-flag  and 
4  foreign-flag  steamship  lines.  The  ensuing 
hearings  disclosed  that  ocean  carriers  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  conunerce  of  the  United 
States  have  conducted  their  operations  In 
gross  disregard  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916  and  of  the  Federal  anti- 
trust statutes.  They  further  disclosed  that 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  had,  for  at  least 
the  preceding  13  years,  been  guilty  of  in- 
credible neglect  in  carrying  out  the  responsi- 
bilities delegated  to  it  by  the  Congress  under 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1»16.  The  subcommit- 
tee has  examined  In  detail,  the  operations  of 
a  number  of  Federal  regulatory  agencies  in 
connection  with  its  overall  study  of  monop- 
oly problems  in  regulated  industries.  In  this 
frame  of  reference  the  record  of  regulatory 
neglect  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  Is 
unparalleled. 

Furthermore,  the  Industry's  disregard  of 
statutory  requirements,  coupled  with  Federal 
Maritime  Board  indifference  to  wholesale 
violations  of  the  shipping  laws,  have  neces- 
sarily Injured  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  have  caused  American  con- 
sumers to  pay  more  for  Imported  goods,  and 
have  been  detrimental  to  American  manufac- 
turers and  exporters. 

As  a  result  of  the  1959  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee referred  to  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  137  Instances  of  possible  violations  of 
the  Shipping  Act.  It  also  referred  numer- 
ous other  possible  violations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  These  referrals  Included 
44  secret  gentlemen's  agreements  restricting 
or  destroying  competition;  34  instances  of 
discriminatory  practices  in  apparent  viola- 
tion of  sections  16  and  17  of  the  Shipping 
Act;  44  violations  of  conference  agreements, 
rules,  and  regulations;  57  possible  violations 
of  the  antitrust  laws;  and  7  possible  viola- 
tions of  other  criminal  statutes. 

At  the  subcommittee's  hearings  in  May 
1960  there  were  disclosed  29  additional  un- 
lawful gentlemen's  agreements,  and  21  addi- 
tional Instances  of  unlawful  discriminatory 
practices.  Still  further  apparent  violations 
of  law  were  referred  to  the  enforcement  agen- 
cies as  a  result  of  the  1961  hearings.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  disclosures  re- 


sulted from  scrutiny  of  the  records  of  only  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  all  ocean  freight 
carriers  and  conferences. 

On  the  basis  of  the  subconunlttee's  hear- 
ings the  Attorney  General  has  embarked 
upon  a  sweeping  grand  Jury  investigation  of 
steamship  Industry  practices.  Preliminary 
litigation,  seeking  to  quash  subpenas  issued 
by  that  grand  Jury  and  served  on  more  than 
150  concerns,  was  terminated  favorably  to 
the  Oovernment  In  June  1960  and  the  In- 
vestigations are  underway. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Board.  In  response 
to  the  subcommittee's  referral  of  possible 
violations,  has  Instituted  a  number  of  Im- 
portant investigative  and  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings, a  number  of  which  Involve  unflled 
agreements  whose  filing  with,  and  approval 
by,  the  Board  are  required  by  section  15  of 
the  Shipping  Act.  Failure  to  file  such  agree- 
ments Is  a  particularly  serious  offense  be- 
cause, as  the  Alexander  committee  report  of 
1914  made  clear,  the  premise  of  the  Shipping 
Act  is  that  Government  sui>ervlsion  and  reg- 
ulation of  anticompetitive  agreements  Is 
essential  to  compensate  for  the  exemption 
of  such  agreemenu  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
Thus,  when  an  anticompetitive  agreement 
is  not  flled  with  the  Board  for  approval,  or 
is  concealed  from  Board  scrutiny,  the  viola- 
tion strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Shipping 
Act.  In  recognition  of  the  gravity  of  this 
matter.  Congress  prescribed  a  penalty  of 
$1,000  a  day  for  each  day  of  violation.  Be- 
yond this,  failure  to  flle  anticompetitive 
agreements  between  ocean  carriers  engaged 
In  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
subjects  those  participating  In  such  schemes 
to  the  criminal  and  civil  sanctions  of  tbe 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  other  Federal 
antitrust  enactments. 

The  1961  hearings  involved  the  practices 
of  certain  additional  foreign-flag  carriers  and 
steamship  conferences.  The  subcommittee 
also  heard  testimony  from  several  non- 
carrier  groups  that  asked  to  be  heard.  Fur- 
ther, it  received  testimony  from  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice concerning  action  they  had  taken  with 
respect  to  the  matters  referred  to  them  by 
the  subcommittee.  A  representative  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
testlfled  concerning  action  he  had  taken  on 
matters  referred  to  him  by  the  subconunlttee 
involving  overcharges  on  Government- 
financed  shipments  of  bulk  cargo  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $300,000.  Also,  the  sub- 
committee heard  testimony  concerning  the 
establishment  of  so-called  neutral  bodies  to 
supervise  and  police  the  operation  of  con- 
ference agreements. 

Not  unrelated  to  the  disclosures  of  the 
subcommittee's  Inquiry  into  antitrust  prob- 
lems In  the  ocean  freight  industry  U  the 
formulation  and  the  recent  approval  by 
Congress  of  the  President's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  7.  Heretofore,  the  functions  of 
promoting  and  subsidizing  the  merchant 
fleet  and  the  function  of  regulation,  in- 
cluding enforcement  of  the  Shipping  Act. 
have  been  combined  In  a  single  agency,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board,  to  the  almost  total 
neglect  of  regulation.  Under  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  7.  enforcement  and  regulatory 
functions  will  be  the  exclusive  province  of 
a  new  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  an  in- 
dependent agency.  Subsidies  and  other  pro- 
motional functions  will  be  in  a  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator, a  Presidential  appointee,  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  reorganization  will  en- 
able separate.  Independent  enforcement  of 
the  shipping  laws. 

Note  should  also  be  taken  of  recent 
amendments  of  the  Shipping  Act  which  im- 
poee  salutary  limitations  upon  the  kind  of 
dual-rate  contracts  which  shipping  confer- 
ences may  utilize  and  require  advance  flling 
of  tariffs  to  which  carriers  are  required  to 
adhere.  The  subconunlttee  participated  in 
the  early  drafting  of  these  amendmente. 
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The  1061  hearings  by  no  means  mark  the 
end  of  the  subcoounittee's  investigation  or 
of  Its  Interest  and  involvement  in  the  vital 
antitrust  problems  affecting  the  ocean 
freight  industry.  The  subcommittee  will 
not  only  obtain  periodic  reports  from  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  and  tbe  Department 
of  Justice,  but  will  take  further  testimony, 
when  appropriate,  from  their  officials.  It 
Is  essential  In  the  public  interest  that  ef- 
fective action  be  taken  by  these  agencies  to 
correct  the  deplorable  situation  which  has 
been  revealed  by  this  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings. The  type  of  regulation  which  has  in 
the  past  characterized  the  ocean  shipping 
Industry  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue. 

Nearlng  completion  and  publication  la  a 
comprehensive  report  of  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee containing  a  summary  and  anal- 
ysis of  Its  lengthy  hearings  and  its  de- 
tailed legislative  recommendations  for  deal- 
ing with  ocean  shipping  problems,  for 
strengthening  the  competitive  provisions  of 
the  Shipping  Act  and  related  laws,  and  for 
establishing  an  effective  regulatory  system. 

Conaent  decreet   and   the   television    broad- 
ctuting  industry 

It  to  the  policy  of  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee to  maintaiti  continuing  scrutiny  of 
matters  previously  the  subject  of  Investi- 
gation and  hearings  In  accordance  with 
that  policy,  the  subcommittee  held  public 
hearings  on  June  14  and  15,  1961,  to  obtain 
cxurent  and  specific  information  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  from  the  Federal 
Communications  Oommisslon  concerning  ac- 
tions taken  by  these  agencies  In  respect  of 
the  various  recommendations  contained  in 
the  subcommittee  la  report  on  the  consent 
degree  program  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Issued  on  May  35,  1969.  and  on  its 
report  on  the  television  broadcasting  in- 
dustry. Issued  on  March  13.  1957. 

At  these  hearings  the  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral  in  charge  of  the  Antltrxist  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  ConununicaUons  Com- 
mission appeared,  presented  testimony,  and 
were  interrogated.  A  highlight  of  the  testi- 
mony presented  by  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  at  these  bearings  was  the  announce- 
ment that  an  urgent  recommendation  of  the 
subcommittee's  consent  decree  report  would 
be  carried  out.  In  Its  consent  decree  repwrt. 
the  subcommittee  recommended  that  "re- 
vision of  the  current  antitrust  consent  de- 
cree procedures  utilized  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  essential"  and  that  such  re- 
Tlaion  "should  provide  notice  to  the  public  of 
the  terms  of  the  consent  decree,  and  estab- 
lish a  waiting  period  after  there  has  been 
agreement  between  the  Government  and  the 
defendant."  Such  procedures,  the  subcom- 
mittee pointed  out,  would  assure  competi- 
tors of  the  defendants  a  greater  participa- 
tion in  the  prep>aratlon  of  the  terms  of  a 
consent  decree  than  Is  now  provided  by  the 
sp>oradic  discussions  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  on  occasion  initiates."  In  his 
testimony,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Informed  the  subcommittee  that  procedures 
were  about  to  be  promulgated  by  the  De- 
partment "dealing  with  the  matter  of  per- 
mitting affected  parties  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  prior  to  the  actual  entry 
of  a  proposed  consent  decree."  On  June  28, 
1961.  the  Attorney  General  announced  the 
adoption  of  such  a  procedure. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  testlfled  in  detail  and  at 
length  concerning  studies  and  Investigations 
under  way  by  that  agency  with  respect  to 
recommendations  made  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. 


Space  tatelltte  cbmmunications  system 
Am  part  of  the  iTune  14-16  hearings,  tbe 
subcommittee  inquired  concerning  tbe 
progrees  of  the  program  for  developnaent  of 
a  satellite  communications  system,  a  prob- 
lem  oC  fundamenui    national   importance. 


It  devel<^>ed  at  the  hearings,  and  subse- 
quently, that  the  Federal  Communications 
Intended  that  the  space  communications 
system  was  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  a 
group  of  10  "international  cairlers."  This 
would  tiave  meant  that  only  four  concerns 
would  participate  in  the  system's  ownership 
since  the  other  six  companies  in  this  group 
professed  no  interest  whatsoever  in  sptu^e 
communications.  More  important,  it  would 
have  meant  that  one  of  these  four  companies, 
A.T.  &  T..  would  have  had  a  dominant  and 
very  probably  a  Du>nopoly  position  In  owner- 
ship of  the  space  communications  system. 
In  effect,  A.T.  A  T.  would  have  been  the 
chosen  instrument  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  own  and  control  civilian  space  commxini- 
catlons. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Reports:  "Bribery.  Graft,  and  Conflict  of 
Interest,"  House  Repine  No.  748,  July  20, 1961; 
"Telecasting  of  Professional  Sports  Con- 
tests," House  Report  No.  1178,  September  13. 
1961. 

Hearings:  Port  of  New  York  Authority, 
serial  No.  34,  parts  1  and  2,  1960;  Federal 
conflict  of  Interest  legislation,  serial  No.  3, 
1961;  premerger  notiflcatlon,  serial  No.  5. 
1961;  antltnist  consent  decrees  and  tbe  tele- 
vision broadcasting  Industry,  serial  No.  6, 
1961;  auto  flnanclng  legislation,  serial  No. 
11.  parts  1  and  3.  1961;  telecasting  of  pro- 
fessional sports  contests,  serial  No.  13,  1961; 
civil  investigative  demand,  serial  No.  14. 
1961;  monopoly  problems  in  regulated  In- 
dustries— ocean  freight  Industry,  serial  No. 
30,  part  3,  volumes  1  and  2,  1961. 

A  statistical  summary  of  the  work  of  the 
subconunlttee  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress  follows : 

Number  of  bills  referred  to  sulxxsninittee 
No.  6:  382. 

Number  of  bills  on  which  hearings  were 
held:  80. 

Number  of  bills  reported  to  full  commit- 
tee: 73. 

Number  of  bills  pending  in  subcommit- 
tee: 309. 

Number  of  bilto  on  which  reports  were 
flled:  19. 

Number  of  public  bills  passed  House :  14. 

Niunber  of  public  bills  pending  in  Sen- 
ate: 4. 

Number  of  Senate  bills  disposed  of:  8. 

Number  of  bills  approved  by  President:  9, 

Number  of  bills  pending  in  conference:  1. 

SPECIAL  SXTBcoMBcrrm  ON  8TATS  Taxation  op 

iNmSTATS    COMMXaCS 

Public  Law  86-272  requires  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  to  make  full  and  com- 
plete studies  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
taxation  by  the  States  of  income  derived 
from  interstate  commerce.  In  April  of  this 
year  Public  Law  86-272  was  amended  by 
Public  Law  87-17  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
this  study  to  encompass  State  taxation  erf 
interstate  commerce  generally.  The  respon- 
sibility for  this  task  was  delegated  to  a 
special  subcommittee  of  which  Representa- 
tive EEdwin  E.  Wnxis,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana, 
was  designated  chairman. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  recognized  experts  in  this  fleld,  a  10- 
man  advisory  group  was  appointed.  The 
group  was  compoeed  of  tax  lawyers,  profes- 
sors of  both  law  and  economics,  and  State 
tax  ofllclals. 

The  subcommittee,  upon  recommendation 
of  its  advisory  group,  has  instructed  the  staff 
to  concentrate  first  upon  the  problems  of 
State  taxation  of  the  income  of  corporations 
engaged  In  mercantile  and  manufactvu-lng 
business  in  Interstate  commerce.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  synopsis  of  the  work  in  which 
the  staff  is  now  engaged : 

1.  Review  of  the  operation  and  effect  of 
Public  Law  86-272. 

3.  Analysis  and  classlflcation  of  complaints 
received  concerning  the  existing  system  of 
State  taxation  of  interstate  commerce. 


3.  Comprehensive  study  of  literature  In 
this  fleld  and  of  proposals  previously  offered. 

4.  Siirvey  of  business  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent and  the  factual  situation  In  respect  to 
compliance  costs  and  multiple  burdens. 

6.  Detailed  analysis  of  the  prevailing  pat- 
terns of  State  taxation  of  Interstate  o(»n- 
merce. 

6.  Compilation  of  basic  economic  data  nec- 
essary to  estimate  the  revenue  Impact  of 
whatever  proposals  the  subcommittee  may. 
at  a  later  date,  deem  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  staff  work  outiined 
above.  Prof.  Ernest  Brown,  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  chairman  of  the  advisory 
group,  has  undertakei^or  the  subcommittee 
a  study  of  the  constit^Hnal  law  in  this  area, 
including  the  extent  of  Congress  power  to 
legislate. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  although  both 
business  and  the  courts  have  frequenUy  ap- 
pealed to  Congress  for  action  in  this  fleld, 
tbe  work  now  being  done  by  the  special  sub- 
committee represents  the  first  time  in  our 
history  that  Congress  has  fully  undertaken 
its  responsibility  in  this  Important  and  com- 
plex area. 


Efect  OB  G>Iorado  MiBe$  of  HJL.  S4, 
Lead  uhI  Zuc  Sab$idy  BOl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

OP   COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1981 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  has  passed  HJR.  84,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize limited  subsidy  payments  to 
small  producers  of  lead  and  zinc.  This 
bill  represents  at  least  partial  success  of 
the  efforts  made  in  this  session  to  bring 
some  measure  of  relief  to  this  industry. 

As  chairman  of  the  Minerals,  Mate- 
rials, and  Fuels  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  report  favorably  S.  1747. 
This  bill,  which  I  cosponsored  with  my 
colleague  and  chairman  of  the  full  In- 
terior Committee,  Senator  Anderson, 
and  others,  combined  a  tariff-subsidy 
program  along  the  general  lines  of  the 
Wool  Act.  The  duties  to  be  imposed  on 
foreign  imports  would  have  financed  the 
subsidy  payments  to  domestic  produc- 
ers who  qualified  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  ' 

After  the  Interior  Committee  favor- 
ably reported  8.  1747,  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  asserted  its  Jurisdic- 
tion because  of  the  tariff  provisions  of 
the  bill.  This  committee  also  reported 
S.  1747,  but  only  after  deleting  tiUe  HI 
relating  to  tariffs. 

The  language  of  KM.  84,  passed  earlier 
by  the  House.  Is  identical  with  the  sub- 
sidy title  of  S.  1747.  At  this  point,  the 
Senate  was  faced  with  the  choice  of  a 
bill  authorizing  limited  subsidies — or  no 
bill  at  all.  It  was  agreed  that  the  small 
producers  were  in  very  dire  circum- 
stances and  it  was  better  to  pass  the  sub- 
sidy bill  in  this  session  and  work  for 
relief  by  way  of  the  tariff  In  the  next 
session.  H.R.  5193,  the  Baker  bill,  de- 
signed to  impose  import  duties  on  lead 
and  zinc,  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
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in  the  closing  days  of  the  session.  It 
will  be  pending  business  when  the  Con- 
gress reconvenes  in  January. 

During  the  course  of  the  committee 
consideration  of  this  legislation  and 
since  the  bill  reached  the  House  and 
Senate  floors,  there  has  been  consider- 
able discussion  and  some  disagreement 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  H.R.  84.    In 


order  to  obtain  the  most  accurate,  cur- 
rent data  possible  from  my  own  State 
of  Colorado.  I  asked  the  director  of  the 
State  department  of  natural  resources. 
Dr.  Ed  Clark,  to  furnish  me  with  a  re- 
port of  the  mines  in  Colorado  which 
could  benefit  from  H.R.  84.  This  re- 
port, prepared  by  G.  A.  Franz,  Jr..  di- 
rector of  the  Colorado  Bureau  of  Mines, 


is  comprehensive  and  explicit  and  I  am 
confident  it  will  prove  valuable  to  the 
mining  interests  in  the  State  as  it  has 
to  me  bi  analyzing  this  legislation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 
report  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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AmmIju*  of  the  First  9  Months  of  the 
New  Frontier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHIKGTON 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made 
a  summary  of  the  actions  and  issues  of 
the  first  9  months  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
minority.  This  summary  is  for  publi- 
cation in  an  excellent  weekly  periodical 
published  In  Seattle,  Wash.,  namely,  the 
Argus.  This  Uttle  article  by  me  will  be 
followed  by  the  views  of  one  of  our 
Democratic  Representatives  in  Congress. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, I  offer  the  article  for  printing  in  the 
Congressional  Rccokd  : 

Amaltsb  or  TH»  Tost  0  Months  or  thi 
Mxw  Prontizk 

The  record  of  the  87th  Congress,  Ist  ses- 
slcn.  Is  one  of  an  administration  and  its 
executive  b\irea\icracy  seeUng  unprecedented 
powers  and  new  spending  authority. 

To  these  leglslatlre  requests  Congress,  and 
especially  the  House  of  BepresentaUves. 
mindful  ot  Its  coii«Ututlonal  iMrerogatlvee. 
was  cool  at  thnee,  and  in  spite  of  a  deep- 
seated  desire  to  go  along  with  the  new 
President,  he  met  defeat  on  a  number  of 
significant  occasions.  Notwithstanding  these 
rebuffs,  numerically  or  percentagewise,  his 
scoreboard  remained  high  as  Is  evidenced  by 
any  summary  uf  legislation  enacted. 

The  cost  of  these  Hew  Frontier  successes 
to  the  American  taxpayer  Is  an  extra  $2£ 
bmion  orer  the  Elsenhower  b\idget  for  this 
year  and  an  extra  •10.5  bUUon  more  In  fiscal 
1903.  By  the  same  token  the  number  of 
Federal  employees  to  administer  new  and  ex- 
panded programs  is  up  In  excess  of  100,000 
persons  who  were  added  to  the  Government 
payroll  during  the  past  9  months  and  this 
trend  Is  due  to  continue.  One  statistically 
inclined  Senator  calculated  new  employees 
were  being  hired  by  the  New  Frontier  at  the 
rate  of  4  every  5  minutes.  He  figured  the 
Kennedy  administration  was  spending  $650.- 
000  per  hour.  24  hours  a  day  more  than  the 
, federal  income. 

The  Fiederal  debt,  as  a  result,  now  ap- 
proaches 1300  billion,  so  that  any  student  of 
economics  will  recognize — as  Khrushchev 
stirely  does — om*  fiscal  situation  is  yulner- 
able. 

The  projected  Bsenhower  budget  surplus 
ot  tlOO  million  for  fiscal  year  1961  was  per- 
mitted to  lapse  to  a  deficit  of  $3  billion, 
while  a  planned  surptus  of  over  glJS  billion 
for  fiscal  year  10^3  Instead  will  end  up  with 
an  approximate  deficit  of  f7  billion.  The 
administration.  In  spite  of  Republican  pleas, 
refused  to  hold  down  nondefense  spending 
to  offset  an  increase  of  96  billion  In  the 
defense  budget. 

The  Republican  minority  In  the  Congress 
did  its  best  to  blunt  the  President's  drive 
for  excessive  money  and  power,  while  at  the 
same  time  It  strongly  supported  measxn^s 
to  preserve  peace  by  lucreaslng  oiir  military 
defense  capabllltlea. 

Republicans  believe  the  New  Frontier  pol- 
icies with  respect  to  wage  costs,  agricultural 
price  supports,  and  use  of  Federal  spending 
to  generate  a  higher  level  of  business  activ- 
ity la  adversely  affecting  our  ability  to  ccnn- 
pete  In  world  markets  and  Is  shaking  Inter- 
national confidence  In  our  dollar.  The  theory 
that  easy  money  and  creeping  Inflation  cre- 
ate healthy  economic  growth  we  believe  is 


fallacious.  We  fear  inflation  and  that  un- 
desirable Government  controls  and  emer- 
gency power  grants  will  follow  us  surely  as 
night  follows  day. 

To  the  credit  of  the  87th  Congress,  it  re- 
jected sununarlly  the  Kennedy  request  for 
authority  to  draw  up  a  new  agricultural 
program — subject  only  to  a  congressional 
veto.  This  would  have  reversed.  In  effect, 
the  respective  constitutional  roles  of  the  two 
branches  of  Government. 

Likewise,  and  of  great  Import,  was  the 
chilly  reception  given  by  Congress  to  the 
President's  plea  for  borrowing  authority  to 
finance  foreign  aid  outside  of  the  normal 
appropriation  process.  This  back-door 
spending  authority  was  sought  on  a  vast 
scale  to  avoid  the  constltuUcMial  legislative 
scrutiny  and  control  over  money  drawn  from 
the  Treasury.  In  particular,  the  House  of 
Representatives  deserves  credit  for  this  vic- 
tory in  the  executive-legislative  tug  of  war. 
This  is  Important  because  the  Congress  will 
become  a  mere  rubber  stamp  unless  It  Jeal- 
ously guards  Its  constitutional  prerogatives 
to  control  the  Federal  purse. 

An  early  battle  was  won  by  President 
Kennedy  through  the  "packing"  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules.  While  the  objective 
of  this  action  was  stated  as  Intended  to 
allow  the  House  to  work  Its  will  on  legis- 
lation, in  actuality  the  New  Frontier  leader- 
ship used  this  control  to  "bottle  up"  63  con- 
servative bills  and  resolutions  and  to  grant 
11  "gag"'  rules. 

Early  in  the  session  business  conditions 
and  the  economic  slump  caused  many  Mem- 
bers to  support  welfare  state  legislation,  but 
as  recovery  set  in  even  the  controlled  Rules 
Committee  cold-shouldered  many  must  ad- 
ministration bills. 

As  for  action  on  specific  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, the  House  deservedly  defeated  a  Federal 
aid  to  education  measure.  "Hie  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  which  Included  a  boondoggle 
"sweetener"  for  southern  rural  areas,  unfor- 
tunately did  pass.  Also  enacted  Into  Uw 
was  an  $8  billion  housing  bill  which  In- 
cluded provisions  to  grant  Federal  assistance 
to  local  communities  for  things  which  these 
governmenu  could  and  should  do  for  them- 
selves. This  was  the  biggest  political  pump- 
priming  bill  in  history. 

As  a  Republican  I  have  on  occasion  bean 
severely  oitleal  of  President  Kennedy,  but  I 
have  tried  to  be  fair.  Some  of  my  friends 
sincerely  have  felt  the  President  should  be 
supported  almost  unreservedly  because  of  the 
extremely  critical  world  situation.  However, 
I  believe  it  to  be  equally  important  that 
members  of  a  minority  party  not  waive  their 
responsibility  to  express  opposing  views  when 
they  feel  that  way. 

I  think  the  majority  of  Republicans  in  the 
Congress  have  exercised  restraint  since  last 
January  and  have  exhibited  a  wholesome  at- 
titude of  constructive  analytical  opposition. 

Personally.  I  have  freely  expressed  dis- 
agreement with  the  theory  that  Federal 
money  taken  from  the  overburdened  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  is  the  solution  to  all  problems. 
Also  I  have  been  opposed  to  increasing  the 
Federal  debt. 

As  to  foreign  policy,  I  have  strongly  op- 
posed any  appeasement  at  the  Communists. 
The  administration  in  case  after  case  has 
made  concessions  bellevlrg  these  generoxis 
acts  on  our  part  will  be  reciprocated.  I  dis- 
agree. Firmness,  In  my  opinlMi,  is  the  only 
atUtude  the  Soviets  respect.  It  has  seemed 
to  me — and  I  have  aired  this  view — that  In 
instance  after  instance  we  have  been  helping 
to  dig  the  grave  Into  which  Khrushchev 
plans  to  push  va.  Especially  I  have  objected 
to  shipping  food  and  military  materiel  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  sxraunary.  as  I  see  It,  with  the  New 
Frontier,  in  spite  of  the  President's  excellent 
speeches,  our  position  In  world  affairs  has 
deteriorated.  Cuba  and  Laos  are  only  mani- 
festations of  an  overall  weak  policy. 


At  home  spend  and  lend  policies  have 
brought  our  country.  It  has  seemed  to  me. 
much  closer  to  the  inevitable  day  of  economic 
reckoning  which  is,  of  course,  obscured  on 
the  surface  by  the  false  prosperity  of  huge 
military  expenditures. 

Thanks  to  the  Republican  minority  in  the 
87th  Congress  the  Impact  and  dangers  of 
imprudent  overspending  have  been  lessened. 
The  setbaclu  given  the  Democratic  leadership 
in  this  regard  are  in  line  with  our  belief  that 
the  people  are  not  asking  what  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  for  them — rather  the  people 
are  ready  to  do  what  Is  necessary  for  their 
Government  in  this  time  of  trouble. 

I  look  for  congressional  opposition  to  the 
New  Frontier's  welfare  state  programs  to 
manifest  Itself  more  vigorously  In  the  next 
session.  Meanwhile  I  would  say  the  accom- 
pllslunents  thus  far.  depending  on  one's 
philosophy,  are  neither  entirely  good  nor  en- 
tirely bad.  Actually  I  do  not  find  my  con- 
stituents too  much  concerned  over  wbat 
Congress  did  or  did  not  do  in  the  way  of 
legislation.  Rather  I  find  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion is  much  more  in  the  public  mind. 

As  for  me  I  appreciate  fully  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  views. 


Hif bway  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  D1RK5EN 

or  zixiNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdat.  September  29,  19€1 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
about  to  embark  upon  a  new  era  of  high- 
way safety  with  the  advent  of  a  new 
paving  material.  Wyton,  which  will  en- 
able highway  engineers  to  use  color  for 
direction,  caution,  and  other  warnings. 

Traffic  and  highway  engineers  have 
long  recognized  the  need  and  advantages 
of  color  paving  since  safety  experts  agree 
that  people  have  long  associated  colors 
with  direction  and  caution. 

My  home  State  has  taken  the  lead  In 
this  field  and  many  installations  have 
already  been  made  there.  The  first  ma- 
terial to  be  put  down  was  in  the  city  of 
Chlcaga  The  product.  Wyton.  was  de- 
reloped  by  the  Velslcol  Chemical  Corp., 
which  is  a  Chicago-based  concern. 
Coming  up  with  new  products  Is  "old 
hat"  for  Velsicol— they  developed  the 
first  chlorinated  insecticide  to  be  synthe- 
sized In  the  United  States,  chlordane. 

However,  this  new  breakthrough  is 
of  vital  interest  as  we  proved  with  our 
multlbllllon-dollar  Interstate  highway 
program.  These  high-speed  highways 
and  interwlndlng  cloverleafs  can  use 
color  for  both  direction  and  safety. 

Perhapg  some  of  my  colleagues  wUl 
remember  certain  news  stories  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  newspapers 
telling  of  the  work  the  District  Highway 
Department  did  at  Rosslyn  Circle  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  Key  Bridge.  They  re- 
surfaced the  traffic  islands  with  a  grass- 
green  color  to  keep  motorists  from  driv- 
ing their  auto  onto  it.  Besides  bringing 
*ew  beauty  to  the  area  H  is  serving  its 
purpose. 

On  Sherman  Avenue  In  northwest 
Washington,  the  center  median  was 
paved  in  yellow  to  provide  safety  for 
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pedestrians  and  caution  motorists.    It, 
too.  is  proving  very  successful 

No  one  Is  more  interested  than  I  In 
enhancing  the  beauty  of  oar  national 
parks  and  monuments.  Here,  again, 
this  material  will  add  greatly  to  onr  var- 
ious shrines,  parks  and  play  areas.  At 
Carter  Barron  Amphfttieater.  the  side- 
walks were  paved  with  a  forest  green 
color  to  blend  wttJi  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  area  as  w«n  as  provide  a  safer 
walking  area  for  the  patrons. 

WhUe  these  few  installations  are  dem- 
onstrations of  wbat  can  be  done  with 
color  paving.  In  IlHnots  they  have  uti- 
lized it  In  many  other  ways  to  protect 
life  and  limb. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  Trib- 
une report  that  access  roads  to  high- 
speed freeways  arc  being  paved  with  red 
or  yellow  material  to  caution  motorists 
upon  entering  and  leaving.  Dangerous 
intersections  about  the  city  will  be  put 
down  in  red  and  yellow  so  that  both 
pedestrians  and  motorists  wlQ  show  more 
caution. 

Everyone  has  been  associating  colors 
with  various  warnings  and  their  mean- 
ings are  embedded  in  their  minds  from 
the  day  tliey  are  bom.  When  we  see 
them,  our  reflex  is  automatic. 

One  cause  of  highway  accidents  is 
road  fatigue  and  driver  Indifference. 
Safety  officials  have  discovered  that  one 
reason  for  road  fatigue  is  driving  over 
the  same  monotonous  color  which  caus- 
es a  sort  of  hypnosis.  Drivers  lose  their 
reflex  action  to  an  extent  and  accidents 
results  Now  color  can  be  used  to  break 
up  the  monotony  and  act  as  an  alarm 
clock  for  motorists. 

Another  functional  property  of  this 
new  product  Is  it  can  be  laid  down  over 
both  concrete  and  asphalt  roads  without 
special  advance  preparation. 

This  is  especially  Important  when  it 
comes  to  resurfacing  bridges.  On  re- 
inforced concrete  bridges  you  have  sev- 
eral maintenance  problems.  One  of  the 
more  serious  ones  involved  those  areas 
of  severe  wint^'s  where  salt  is  used  to 
ellBSinate  tee. 

TtiA  salt,  where  reinforcement  bars 
have  been  exposed  by  expansion  joints  or 
q>alIiDg.  corrode.)  these  bars  and  the 
strength  of  the  bridge  is  seriously  af- 
fected. Also,  moisture  gets  between  the 
deck  and  wearing  areas,  freezes  and 
causes  the  wearing  surface  to  break  up. 
The  new  material  can  be  used  as  a  wear- 
ing material  and  sealer  to  keep  the  bars 
from  being  exposed  to  water  and  salt. 
This  would  avoid  costly  maintenance 
and  inconveniences  which  occur  when 
bridges  are  closed  for  repair. 

Not  only  is  this  material  a  boon  to 
highway  and  safety  engineers,  but  the 
white  material  as.  well  as  other  colors 
can  be  used  at  airfields.  White  landing 
sirips  would  creatly  Impro^re  Yisibillty 
at  night  and  during  adverse  weath^-  con- 
diUon&  Taxi  strips  coi^  be  paved  in 
different  colors  so  that  pilots  could  dif- 
ferentiate. 

Also,  I  am  advised,  a  major  obstacle 
arouxui  airflelris  la  birds.  As  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  one  of  the  major  air 
disasters  in  the  United  States  occurred 
at  Boston  where  It  was  determined  that 
a  flock  of  birds  caused  an  airplane  to 
crash  whila  it  was-  taking  off. 


Some  officials  at  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  have  reasons  to  believe  that 
certain  colors  used  on  runways  might 
act  as  a  repellant  and  drive  the  birds 
away.  This  in  itself  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous contribution. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  expect  all  our 
roads  to  be  paved  with  this  new  material, 
but  if  It  can  help  reduce  the  slaughter 
on  our  highways  it  should  be  used  at 
critical  points. 


Fmal  Report  of  tbe  1st  Sesston,  87th 
Coagress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
ni  THK  BOUSB  or  RBFRBSXNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  28,  19€1 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  » 
months  of  work,  the  87th  Congress  fi- 
nally hung  up  its  "adjournment"  si^ni  on 
the  1st  session.  Not  since  1951,  during 
the  height  of  the  Korean  war.  has  Con- 
gress met  at  such  length.  It  was  a  rec- 
ord-breaking session,  too,  for  number  of 
bills  enacted.  Some  36ft  new  public  laws 
were  added  to  the  statute  books,  nearly  4 
times  the  number  passed  by  the  Fouiui- 
ing  Fathers  during  the  entire  First  Con- 
gress. 1786-81.  Whether  this  Congress 
173  years  later  has  substituted  quantity 
for  quality  is  up  to  history — and  the  tax- 
payers—to decide.  With  all  this  law- 
making activity,  the  87th  Congress  finds 
itself  with  a  heavy  carryover  of  legisla- 
tion to  come  up  for  final  decisions  in  the 
1962  sesston:  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
the  Dtt  Pont  stock  divestiture  bill,  postal 
rate  increases,  compensation  for  service- 
connected  disabilities.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  another  session  matching  the 
1861  windfall  of  major  laws. 

HAXaSNAI,  BBFDiaK 

Defense  budget  request  of  $42.^  billion 
was  boosted  by  $3.7  bflHon  for  a  peace- 
time high  of  $46.6  billion.  On  top  of  this. 
Congress  responded  to  the  President's 
irfea  for  additional  funds  by  giving  the 
military  another  tl3  billion  for  aircraft, 
ships,  and  mlssfles. 

BfOitary  construction  of  i»eariy  $900 
mllHon  was  approved  for  construction 
and  improvement  of  military  projects  at 
home  and  orcrscas.  including  missDe 
sites  and  nnclear  submarine  bases. 

Moon-orbitinf  funds  were  boosted  in 
the  $1.7  bfBfon  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Astronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration's 1962  prograra.  Research  on 
sohd  and  zmelear  propellants  also  were 
included. 

Ctrfl  and  Defense  Motrfllzation  became 
the  OSee  of  Emergency  Planning,  by 
congressional  action,  following  the  Pres- 
ident's transferral.  under  existing  law, 
of  civil  defense  operations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  funds  of 
$270  miOlon  were  authorized  for  con- 
struction projects. 

FQXZIGN    ATWAJMS 

Foreigxv-aid  funds  ot  $4.2  billion  were 
voted    after   spirited    battles    in    both 


Houses  of  the  Congress.  After  lengthy 
debate,  the  Congress  agreed  to  retain 
control  of  tLe  foreign  aid  purse  strings 
through  annual  leview  and  appropria- 
tion methods,  but  granted  the  admin- 
istration power  to  program  devel(H>ment 
loans  on  a  5-year  basis,  plus  a  generous 
contingency  fund  for  use  at  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion.  In  separate  action 
earlier  In  the  year,  $500  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  Latin  American  aid.  as 
well  as  $100  million  for  Chilean  disaster 
reUef. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  established  as  an 
independent  agency  subject  to  policy 
guidance  by  the  Department  of  State, 
with  an  initial  authorization  of  $40  mil- 
lion. 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  was  created  to  operate  under  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
search  for  workable,  bilateral  means  of 
ending  the  arms  race. 

Admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  was  unanimously  opposed  in  res- 
olutions adopted  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Immigration  of  alien  orphans  to  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  adoption 
was  granted  permanent  status. 

Duty-free  goods  returning  Americans 
may  bring  back  from  abroad  were  re- 
duced from  $500  to  $100  in  value  in  an 
attempt  to  st^n  the  flight  of  gold. 

Tourist  travel  in  the  United  States 
bopefiiUy  will  be  racouraged  by  creatkm. 
of  a  U.8.  Travel  Serrlee  in  the  Depart- 
ment oi  Commerce. 

OOSCKSTE    ATTAlmS 

Interatete  and  defense  highway  eo»- 
pleUon  as  srtiednled  by  1972  seems  as- 
sured with  anthorisatioB  of  $11.5  bilhon. 
The  Federal  apportioiuneDts  for  primary, 
secondary,  and  orban  programs  was 
upped  to  $1  billion  annually.  Federal 
gas  and  diesel  tax  rates  were  set  at  4 
cents  per  gallon,  and  levies  were  raised 
on  tires,  tubes,  retread  rubber,  and  on 
heavy  trucks  and  bases. 

Minimum  wage  stepups  over  the  next 
5  years  to  $1.25  per  hour  were  granted 
to  workers  already  covered  by  Federal 
law  and  to  an  additional  3.5  million  em- 
ployed people. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration was  created  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  make  loans  and  grants  for 
industrial  plants  and  public  facilities  In 
economically  distressed  areas. 

Hijacking  and  other  crimes  committed 
on  airplanes  mvolred  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  were  made  Federal 
offenses. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion was  directed  to  investigate  adequacy 
of  rules  and  regulations  of  stock  markets. 

Small  Business  Administration  bor- 
rowtag  atrthority  was  raised  to  $1.1  hfl- 
lion,  Inchidlng  $725  million  for  regular 
business  loans. 

Social  security  benefits  were  expanded; 
minimum  monthly  old-age  payments 
were  raised;  widows'  benefits  increased; 
disability  provision  liberalized;  and  pro- 
vision made  for  male  workers  to  draw 
reduced  benefits  if  they  choose  to  retire 
at  age  62.  At  the  same  time,  the  tax  on 
workers  and  employers  was  raised  by 
one-eighth  of  1  percent  on  each. 
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Aid  to  federally  impacted  school  areas 
was  extended  for  another  2  years, 
through  June  1983.  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  was  continued  for 
another  year. 

Vastly  expanded  housing  wsis  approved, 
authorizing  liberalized  term  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  family  dwellings;  ur- 
ban renewal;  open-spaces  development 
in  cities;  college  dormitory  construction 
loans;  100,000  new  units  of  public  hous- 
ing; commimity  facilities. 

Juvenile  delinquency  cajne  on  the  Fed- 
eral horizon  with  an  authorization  of 
Federal  grants  of  $10  million  a  year  for 
3  years  to  help  communities  and  non- 
profit agencies  finance  projects  to  com- 
bat the  problem. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  was  ex- 
tended for  another  2  years  to  September 
30.  1963. 

Veterans'  home  loans  were  extended  to 
World  War  n  veterans  to  July  26,  1967. 
and  for  Korean  conflict  veterans  to 
February  1,  1975.  An  additional  $1.2 
billion  was  authorized  for  the  direct  loan 
program  through  1967. 

Water  pollution  control  was  increased 
by  $52  million  for  construction  and  oper- 
ation grants  to  State  and  interstate 
agencies  each  year,  and  a  sliding-scale 
formula  lifting  the  30-day  limitation  on 
Federal  grants  was  adopted. 

Saline  water  conversion  projects  were 
given  a  6-year  lease  on  life  under  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  with  a  $75 
million  authorization  for  that  period. 

A  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
carrying  a  whacking  $1.13  billion  was 
added  to  the  regular  1962  appropriation 
for  the  operation  of  the  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Government.  This 
was  the  expensive  swansong  of  Con- 
gress before  adjournment. 

If  I  have  failed  to  touch  on  any  par- 
ticular legislation  which  interests  you — 
or  if  you  wish  further  information  on  the 
laws  I  have  summarized,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know. 


A  New  Approach  to  Federal  Aid  to 
Edncation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEVEUND  M.  BAILEY 

or  WIST  viRCiinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues are  well  aware  of  my  long  and 
intense  efforts  to  enact  legislation  which 
will  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
assume  its  responsibility  toward  basic 
public  education  in  the  United  States. 

So  far  these  efforts  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. Every  year  this  issue  has  be- 
come involved  in  one  or  another  ex- 
traneous matters.  These  have  subdued 
the  basic  issues,  which  is  the  critical 
need  to  provide  more  and  better  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  our  boys  and 
girls. 

Unless  we  resolve  this  problem,  imless 
we  get  American  education  moving  for- 
ward at  a  more  rapid  pace,  we  shall  not 


be  able  to  survive  as  a  free  people  in  a 
free  world. 

Today  our  battle  is  not  Just  a  batt)^  of 
firearms.  While  it  Is  true  that  we  must 
have  a  strong  Defense  Establishment  in 
order  to  properly  maneuver  in  a  power 
conscious  world,  it  is  equally  true  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  battle  of  minds  for 
minds. 

Education — the  training  and  develop- 
ment to  the  fullest  extent  of  every  men- 
tal and  physical  skill  each  of  our  boys 
the  girls  possesses — is  the  key. 

Experience  has  shown,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  nearly  one-half  of  those  rejected 
for  military  duty  under  selective  service 
are  those  who  have  failed  the  mental 
tests.  This  alone  proves  the  value  and 
importance  of  education  to  our  National 
Defense  Establishment.  We  know,  too, 
that  the  standards  in  our  armed  senrices 
will  become  higher  and  higher  since  we 
may  continue  to  exjject  science  and 
technology  to  advance  still  further. 

The  improvement  of  educational  op- 
portunities is  definitely  within  the  na- 
tional interest.  Nearly  everyone  recog- 
nizes this  fact — at  least  nearly  everyone 
gives  lip  service  to  the  proposition. 

We  have  failed,  of  course,  to  express 
this  brocul  national  interest  because  so 
many  who  give  lip  service  are  "yes. 
but-ers."  Unfortunately,  the  "buts" 
touch  upon  areas  over  which  all  of  us 
have  great  concern,  and  which  are  high- 
ly emotional. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  matter  of 
local  control.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  aiding 
education  in  a  limited  way  for  many 
years,  without  imposing  its  will  on  cur- 
riculum and  policy,  this  is  a  beautiful 
hatrack  for  those  who  would  pose  as 
friends  of  education,  but  who  in  reality 
never  give  education  a  second  thought. 

The  Congress  has  been  willing,  even 
anxious,  to  spend  money  to  help  certain 
school  districts  in  areas  of  Federal  ac- 
tivities without  raising  one  whimper 
about  Federal  control.  During  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  our  expenditures 
through  this  program  will  be  about  $300 
million.  Since  enactment  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  the  Education  Sub- 
committee has  regularly  been  concerned 
about  Federal  control  in  the  3,800  school 
districts  benefiting.  We  have  repeated- 
ly asked  whether  there  was  any  attempt 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
local  education.  We  have  put  the  ques- 
tion, formally,  in  public  hearings,  to  our 
colleagues,  to  board  of  education  mem- 
bers, to  school  sup>erintendents,  and  to 
businessmen.  Not  once  has  any  witness 
suggested  that  there  has  been  Federal 
control.  In  fact,  the  answers  have  been 
most  positive.  There  has  been  no  Fed- 
eral control. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  we  have  had  Federal 
control  as  a  roadblock.  Usually  the 
"yes,  but-ers"  pick  on  our  provisions  for 
fiscal  procedures  to  assure  that  Federal 
funds  will  be  spent  for  the  purposes  for 
which  Congress  intends.  Yet  if  we  have 
no  fiscal  procedures  we  are  charged  with 
being  careless  of  Federal  funds. 

We  run  into  another  problem  when  we 
attempt  to  establish  bench  marks  to  de- 
termine the  allocation  of  funds  to  the 
States.  If  we  use  total  school-age  popu- 
lation, or  if  we  use  public  school  enroll- 


ment, there  are  those  who  cry  discrimi- 
nation. This  involves  us,  one  way  or 
another,  in  the  private  school  issue, 
which  in  turn  involves  us  In  religion. 
This  is  a  question  which  has  no  place 
in  our  discussion  of  education,  nor  is  it  a 
proper  subject  for  debate  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Ovu*  basic  problem  has  always  been  to 
devise  distribution  formulae  which  would 
not  be  subject  to  misinterpretation  and 
charges  of  discrimination.  In  the  past 
we  have  used  numbers  of  children  as  the 
yardstick  because  the  committee  has  al- 
ways felt  children  themselves  were  the 
best  yardstick  for  measuring  educational 
needs. 

As  one  who  has  lived  with  this  prob- 
lem throughout  my  congressional  career. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what 
we  are  really  trying  to  do  is  to  use  the 
broader  Federal  tax  base  to  help  State 
and  local  taxpayers  finance  the  cost  of 
improved  education. 

When  we  look  at  this  proposition  from 
this  standpoint,  we  find  that  every 
citizen  Is  a  taxpayer,  whether  he  sends 
his  children  to  public  or  private  schools. 

In  this  frame  of  reference.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  occurred  to  me  that  we  should 
perhaps  seek  a  new  approach  to  achieve 
our  goal :  stimulation  and  encouragement 
of  education. 

One  such  approach  has  come  to  mind, 
and  I  offer  It  to  my  colleagues  for  dis- 
cussion and  consideration.  It  Is  my  in- 
tention in  January  to  incorporate  the 
idea  into  legislation  If.  during  the  Inter- 
vening months,  reaction  has  been  favor- 
able. 

This  new  approach  is  uncomplicated 
and  quite  simple.  It  provides  the  widest 
possible  choice  to  the  States,  not  only 
as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  money 
may  be  spent  but  also  as  to  accounting 
procedures. 

Since  we  intend  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  education  in  all  of  the  States. 
and  since  there  are  pockets  of  need  in 
every  State,  we  would  assist  taxpayers 
in  every  State.  We  would  authorize  such 
appropriations  as  are  necessary  to  allo- 
cate to  each  State  an  amount  equivalent 
to  2  percent  of  total  expenditures  within 
that  State  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

In  order  to  provide  more  assistance  to 
States  whose  taxpayers  have  less  finan- 
cial ability  to  bear  the  burden  of  Im- 
proved educational  opportunities,  we 
would  authorize  additional  grants.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  determining 
the  relative  per  capita  Income  of  each 
State.  In  those  States  below  the  nation- 
al average,  the  allotment  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  percentage  the  State  falls 
below  the  national  average.  Thus,  If 
per  capita  income  In  a  specific  State  is 
below  the  national  average  by  10  per- 
cent, that  State's  basic  allotment  would 
be  Increased  by  10  percent. 

These  Federal  funds  would  be  granted 
to  the  State  educational  agency  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  local  school  districts 
through  normal  State  channels,  and  by 
the  State's  normal  equsilization  formula. 
The  Federal  support  would  be  used  by 
the  local  school  districts  for  whatever 
specific  purpose  required  at  that  level. 
Federal  funds,  when  they  reached  the 
local  level,  would  be  unidentifiable,  thus 
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eliminating  the  possibility  of  any  Federal 
Interference.  Moreover,  since  the  Fed- 
ersJ  grant  would  be  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  expended,  no  State 
would  have  any  hesitancy  in  speaking 
loudly  and  dominantly  as  the  majority 
stockholder .  so  to  speak. 

I  would  have  a  built-in  guarantee  of 
continued  State  and  local  efforts. 
Naturally,  under  the  formula,  the  more 
the  taxpayers  in  a  State  spend  for  edu- 
cation, the  more  they  receive  in  a  Fed- 
eral grant.  I  would,  however,  penalize 
them  for  reducing  expenditures  by  re- 
ducing the  Federal  grant  by  a  like 
amount.  Thus.  If  a  State  were  entitled 
to  $15  minion  and  Its  taxpayers  decided 
to  reduce  their  own  expenditures  by  $10 
million,  the  grant  would  be  reduced  to 
$5  milUon. 

I  would  authorise  the  Commissioner 
of  EdiKation  to  accept  the  normal  ac- 
counting procedures  of  each  State,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Offlce.  Tills  woald  reduce  the  paper- 
work of  the  State  agency  to  a  minimum. 

This  new  approach,  it  seems  to  me,  has 
these  virtues: 

First  We — the  Federal  Government — 
aid  lazpayers  to  support  the  type  of  edu- 
cation which  all  of  us  want  and  need. 

Secofid.  The  harden  of  supporting  ed- 
ucation falls  equals  upon  all  taxpayers, 
whether  they  have  children  or  do  not; 
whether  their  children  attend  public  or 
private  schools.  Xherelore,  It  is  nondis- 
criminatory. 

Third.  Since  the  ftnancing  ot  all  edu- 
cation, public  and  private,  comes  from 
the  earnings  of  the  people,  any  Federal 
assistance  to  all  local  taxpayers  is  an 
indirect  aid  to  those  who  support  private 
schools. 

Fourth.  This  proposal  eliminates  the 
need  for  coia  plica  ted  needs  form.ulae.  but 
provtdes  ssore  aaatstanoe  to  those  taxpay- 
ers least  aMe  to  support  tiKir  local  poMie 
school  systems  In  the  manner  desired  and 
needed.  It  does,  however,  provide  the 
necessary  encouragement  and  stimula- 
tion to  the  State  and  local  taxpayers. 

Fifth.  PtnaUy.  «e  are  assured  that 
Federal  money  «1U  supplement  the 
money  of  the  local  taxpayers  and  not 
supplant  It. 
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KXTEIfSIOIf  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  P.  CASE 

OV   itXM   JXUXT 

IN  TUX  SSMA-n  or  TMX  UMITBD  STATBS 

Tuesdtcff,  SeptevibtT  26,  19€1 

Mr.  CASE  d  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, K  was  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
that  I  recently  noted  Ruth  Hagy's  Pea- 
body  award-wtnnlng  telertston  program. 
"College  News  Conference."  win  return 
to  the  air  this  fall  over  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Television  Network.  This 
program,  which  has  been  cited  by  nti- 
meroue  civic  and  youth  organisations, 
has  been  on  the  air  front  1S53  imtO 
recently. 

I  am  parttcniarly  gtad  to  note  that 
"College  News  Conference"  wOl  be  back. 


on  the  air.  because  of  the  worthy  con- 
tributions which  this  program  has  made 
in  educating  the  American  pe(H>le  on 
important  issues.  It  has  held  a  higi 
place  among  the  rtisnissinn  programs 
which  help  provoke  timely  debate  and 
have  proved,  I  brieve,  to  be  of  very  real 
Informational  value. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  association  with 
"College  News  CcH\ference"  In  the  past, 
and  I  know  that  Mrs.  Hagy  looks  forward 
to  an  informative  and  stimulating  new 
series  of  programs. 


Tilt  Need  for  Expanded  Waler  Researdi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   BOOTH    DAKOTA 

nf  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdaif,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Com- 
GRESsioNAL  RECORD  a  rccent  address  of 
mine  dealing  with  the  important  prob- 
lem of  expanding  ow  water  research 
and  developing  a  more  useful  utilization 
of  the  water  resources  of  this  great 
country.  It  Is  entitled  "The  Need  for 
Expanded  Water  Research." 

ThoT  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
otv,  as  follows: 

Statuunt  bt  Mb.  Mcmdt 

A  gremt  deal  baa  been  aakl  reeeatly  on 
ike  nawl  for  expaiMled  water  reBearch.  How- 
•v«r.  much  of  what  haa  been  aaid  has  «a- 
phiM<imrt  the  meed  rather  than  tha  subataxKW 
of  future  vatev  reaource  actlTltlaa.  Changea 
tn  levclB  and  pattaras  ot  UTlng  radlcaUy  alter 
tba  partlfCiBlar  typea  of  dcmaBda  that  people 
vnnYt  OB  tbalr  natural  cavlroiuneni.  It  la 
dear  that  thU  alteration  neceaaltatea  an  In- 
formed and  Imaginattre  H>proach  to  reaotvca 
aUoeatLoo. 

Too  oCtea  watar  reaooree  ptogiama  and 
poitelea  do  not  adeqnately  reOect  sadal.  eoo- 
ile.  and  tcchsieal  chaageB.  Oar  Natkio 
ilopt^  Bwtftty.  It  Is  dlAcult  to  eva^a- 
HM^B  md  DBore  dlAeolt  ta  formulate 
policies  elaatlc  enough  to  allow  for  major 
taadjuatments . 

In  tfaa  paat  SS  yeara.  oar  popuJatton  haa 
rooghly  42  percent.  By  the  year 
,  oar  popolatlon  wtU  have  nearly  doubled 
aad.  ft  the  prcaent  trend  continues,  will  llvs 
moetky  tn  dttes  and  suburban  arcaa.  Im- 
giiUiMl  Standards  of  llTtng  and  education, 
laaan  Increased  dwnanda  tar  better  bouatng. 
teaaWti,  and  recreatton  faclUtic&  In  the 
future,  water  will  have  to  be  altateatcd  vrlaety 
between  famx  etty.  and  tndnatry.  More  and 
tBore  eoaoem  wUl  have  to  be  given  to  tbe 
piBBii  talluii  al  OUT  NatlOQ'B  oatstanding  re- 
sources and  magnificent  natural  beauty. 

Growth   ^■i''—  dmeidt  problems  upon 

mtrintmrt*    WmteT    SUppUCB.       A    OOOttBUtng    In- 

oreaae  tm  total  'tr'^f**"  upon  the  resouroa 
baae  nicsBsMatea  a  htghar  degree  ot  eAdcncy 
la  the  utUlzatftaa  <^  water.  Scteaee  and 
ta^Dolagy  provide  ua  wttb  the  key  vrbldi 
will  uidock  tbe  door  to  future  programing 
In  tbU  ftetd.  BelcntUlc  aikd  teehncAoglcal 
advance  eaaMa  man  to  subatlttxte  more 
abundant  materials  and  utilize  synthetica 
where  materials  are  not  readily  available. 
Today  the  average  acre  yields  more  food,  and 
this  prodiice  Is  of  a  higher  quality  than  ever 
before.  Engineering  sklU  haa  en  a  hied  man 
to  control  great  rivers,  at  once  a  poteiLtlal 


threat  and  salvation  to  those  who  tavut  de- 
pend upon  thetr  waters  for  existence  and 
livelihood. 

Last  3rear  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Resources  reported  the  prtn- 
ctpal  factors  affecting  future  virater  needs  In 
the  United  States.  The  factors  were  popula- 
tion and  Industrial,  including  agricultural, 
production.  As  these  increase,  our  with- 
drawals and  use  of  water  will  Increase  pro- 
portionately. 

Per  capita  consumptlan  of  vsrater  is  the 
largest  single  factor  determining  increased 
withdrawals  from  municipal  water  supplies. 
As  the  distribution  of  our  popxilation  gravi- 
tates toward  a  growing  urban  society  and 
technological  advance  creates  greater  in- 
dividual domestic  demands  for  water,  per 
capita  consumption  climbs  steadily.  I  do 
not  think  most  of  us  are  sufUclently  aware 
of  the  tremendous  proportions  of  oiu*  domes- 
tic requirements  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
potable  water.  Our  individual  dally  water 
requirements  have  grown  from  40  gallons  in 
1900  to  about  147  gallons  today.  Improved 
plumbing  and  living  standards,  as  vrell  as 
new  household  devices,  such  as  air  condi- 
tioners and  automatic  clothes-  and  dish- 
washers, swell  i>er  capita  consumption 
figures. 

We  in  South  Dakota  are  becoming  more 
and  more  keenly  alert  to  the  dangers  of  thla 
situation  because  vire  are.  simply,  overexposed 
to  them. 

Every  American  Is  proud  to  see  his  Natlou 
prosper;  to  recognize  that  his  Nation  pro- 
vides him  with  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing In  the  world.  We  In  South  Dakota  are 
especially  proud  of  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  since  the  settlement  of  the  Da- 
kota territory  which  began  in  1861.  We  are 
proud  that  our  State  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  stock -producing  and  farming  areas 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  aver- 
age production  worker  in  a  manufacturing 
industry  in  our  State  saw  his  v^eekly  earn- 
ings increase  61.6  percent  between  1950  and 
1958.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
ports that  In.  these  same  year*  our  electric 
output  Increased  10.&  percent  and  engineer- 
ing construction  awards  30.8  percent. 

Tet  these  percentages  carry  with  them 
new  problems  and  re^>oaslbilitlea  for  the 
dtiaens  of  South  Dakota.  Between  1350  and 
1960  South  I>akota  experienced  a  substantial 
growth  In  lu-ban  population.  In  1960.  33.2 
percent  of  tbe  total  population  lived.  In  ur- 
ban coQununitles.  while  in  1960  this  fier- 
centage  had  Increased  to  39.3  percent  of  the 
total  popixlatlon.  This  urban  development 
has  raised  per  capita  consiunption  and  cre- 
ated new  HATTii^Ti/iM  upon  our  municipal 
virater  sxipplies.  Already  a  water -short  State. 
South  Dakota  must  now  allocate  more  and 
more  of  its  water  supply  to  small  towns. 

Tha  economy  of  South  Dakota  la  built 
upon  agrlcviltura.  Over  70  percent  ot  all 
tha  water  consumed  tn  South.  Dakota  is  re- 
quired for  agricultural  uses.  Recurring 
droughts  and  subsequent  runoff  have  detri- 
mental and  unpredictable  effects  on  crc^w 
and  livestock.  Thus  the  economic  stability 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  is  inevitably 
bound  to  the  success  of  Its  agricultural  en- 
terprises, and  to  the  adequacy  of  its  water 
supplies. 

The  principal  factor  Influfau-lng  agricu^ 
ture  In  the  Northern  Great  Plalna  is  irregu- 
lar and  generally  deficient  rainfall.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  of  Agriculture  haa 
estimated  that  two- thirds  of  the  rainfall  la 
the  Great  Plains  States  Is  loat  t^  evapora- 
tion alone.  Becaiise  precipitation  la  not  uni- 
formly distributed  over  tbe  four  sectfons, 
often  tbe  amount  received  during  the  grow- 
ing season  is  Inadequate  with  respect  to 
plant-growth  potential.  Conseqiiently,  gross 
supply  received  in  any  one  location  must  be 
efficiently  applied  for  Boan**  varied  purpoaea. 
Coordinated  research  in  water  allocation  and 
technological    devtiopment    are    eaBantiaily 
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the  only  approaches  to  future  programing 
In  this  area. 

The  outstanding  water  problem  In  South 
Dakota  has  always  been  one  of  source,  and 
of  the  adequacy  and  availability  of  a  water 
supply.  Proceeding  directly  from  this  prob- 
lem are  the  very  Important  questions  of 
competing  uses.  There  must  be  enough 
water  for  all  purposes.  It  Is  clear  that  in 
the  future,  water  In  South  Dakota  will  have 
to  be  allocated  primarily  between  Irrigation 
and  municipal  uses. 

Municipal  usage  will  be  closely  allied  with 
Industrial  development.  In  South  Dakota 
most  manufacturing  industries  employ  less 
than  100  persons  per  establishment  and  are 
iisually  located  In  metropolitan  or  subxirban 
areas.  Consequently  these  Industries  obtain 
water  supplies  from  miuilclpal  facilities  and 
the  availability  of  Industrial  water  will  be 
part  of  municipal  water  problems  over  the 
next  30  years.  Larger  industries  which  de- 
velop their  own  supplies  will  be  guided  by 
water  supply  in   their  plant  locations. 

In  1955,  the  Census  of  Manufacturers  re- 
ported that  average  annual  water  use  per 
manufacturing  employee  in  South  Dakota 
amounted  to  470.000  gallons.  When  this 
figure  is  applied  to  a  projected  1980  manu- 
facturing employment  figure,  South  Dakota's 
water  needs  for  manxifacturing  will  be  about 
7,200  million  gallons  by  1980.  Moreover. 
exi>ected  Industrial  development  in  South 
Dakota  ts  likely  to  occur  in  the  processing 
of  agricultural  raw  materials,  wood,  min- 
erals, and  associated  metallurgical  opera- 
tions. These  Industries  require  larger 
amounts  of  water  per  employee  than  any 
other  type  of  manufacturing  enterprise. 
Such  Industrial  development  could  very  well 
Increase  per  employee  water  requirements  to 
roughly  600.000  gallons  with  an  anticipated 
water  usage  in  South  Dakota  of  about  9,720 
million  gallons  a  year.  To  a  great  extent 
municipal  water  supplies  will  have  to  bear 
the  strain  of  this  Increase. 

In  a  State  In  which  an  adequate  water 
supply  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  its  agri- 
cultural enterprises  and  economic  stability, 
this  urban  and  Industrial  growth  poses  seri- 
otis  questions. 

Presently,  many  towns  in  South  Dakota 
are  water  short.  The  situation  can  only  be 
Improved  through  Increased  research.  Last 
year  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources  reported  that  there 
were  only  three  States  in  the  United  States 
where  the  cost  of  water  from  municipal  sys- 
tems Is  higher  than  In  South  Dakota  where 
the  cost  per  million  gallons  Is  $281.  In  or- 
der that  this  cost  be  reduced,  South  Dakota 
miut  find  more  water.  Additional  water  sup- 
plies are  absolutely  essential  to  both  xirban 
and  agricultural  welfare. 

The  situation  In  many  small  towns  is  In- 
deed serious,  while  those  citizens  of  South 
Dakota  engaged  in  agriculture  deserve  to 
reap  more  benefits  from  the  land.  At  a  min- 
imum they  must  be  assured  adequate  water 
for  crops  and  livestock,  and  protection 
against  the  ruinous  advent  of  frequent 
drought. 

Our  problems,  then,  clearly  necessitate  ex- 
panded research  in  the  allocation  of  water 
and  in  the  development  of  ^«chnologlcal 
skills  which  will  enable  man  to  make  more 
efficient  use  of  siirface  and  ground  water 
supplies.  On  the  national  average,  1  acre 
of  Irrigated  cropland  produces  the  equivalent 
of  3  acres  of  nonirrlgated  land.  The 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resoiu-ces  reports  that  current  research  in 
water-saving  devices  In  the  field  of  irriga- 
tion alone  promise  to  lead  within  the  next 
20  to  40  years  to  water  savings  in  the  West 
of  at  least  10  million  acre-feet  of  water  an- 
nually. The  committee  concluded  that  the 
amount  of  physically  feasible  resource  de- 
velopment remaining  in  the  17  reclamation 
States  was  enormous,  and  that  potential 
projects  for  which  data  had  been  summa- 


rized in  their  report  would  about  double  the 
production  from  presently  Irrigated  lands. 
Moreover,  evaportatlon  reduction,  phreato- 
phyte  control,  weather  modification  and 
saline  conversion  represent  substantial  new 
sources  of  water  supply. 

In  the  past,  80  percent  of  existing  irriga- 
tion was  developed  by  non-Federal  interests, 
while  Federal  reclamation  programs  ac- 
counted for  only  20  percent.  These  figures 
demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  State  and 
local  Interests  have  been  effective  and  effi- 
cient in  this  regard. 

Current  problems  will  entail  vigorous  re- 
search if  we  in  South  Dakota  are  to  find  a 
solution  to  increasing  demands  upon  our 
municipal  and  agricultural  water  supplies. 
General  research  will  not  suffice.  What  I  am 
saying  Is  that  future  development  must  be 
tailored  to  specific  problem  areas  and  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  people  of  South 
Dakota  to  take  cognlztmce  of  exactly  what 
can  be  done. 

The  only  major  surface  water  supply  with 
any  degree  of  dependability  and  stability  In 
South  Dakota  Is  the  Missouri  River.  The 
drought  of  1959  clearly  demonstrated  that 
other  major  streams  and  tributaries  in  the 
State  are  unreliable  for  any  extended  large- 
scale  use.  Because  80  percent  of  the  ground 
water  wells  in  South  Dakota  are  of  the  shal- 
low-well type,  the  yield  from  this  source  U 
extremely  limited. 

The  population  in  South  Dakota  is  highest 
along  the  eastern  border  in  the  Big  Sioux 
and  James  River  Basins  and  In  the  Black 
Hills  area.  Conversely,  the  Missouri  River 
is  the  only  reliable  fresh  water  source  and 
is  located  In  the  sparsely  populated  center 
of  the  State.  During  periods  of  drought, 
urban  water  problems  are  widespread  and 
frequently  critical.  Potentially.  Impounded 
Missouri  River  water  could  be  transported 
to  the  more  populated  areas  and  thus  pro- 
vide an  additional  surface  water  supply. 

Last  year  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Resoiuces  reviewed  the 
specific  water  situation  within  four  general 
economic  areas  in  South  Dakota.  The  com- 
mittee stated  that  in  eastern  areas,  the 
piirchase  of  "potholes"  and  Importation  of 
additional  water  were  prerequisites.  They 
concluded  that  the  only  adequate  source  for 
Importation  of  needed  additional  water  sup- 
plies was  the  Mlssoiui  River. 

In  considering  the  east-central  area  which 
offers  the  greatest  Increased  potential  in  the 
State,  the  committee  offered  several  sugges- 
tions. I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources  re- 
port: 

"Importation  of  water  from  the  Missouri 
River  will  correct  many  water  problems. 
This  U  proposed  In  the  Missouri  River  de- 
velopment program  for  Irrigation  purposes. 
The  many  needs  for  water  may  be  served  as 
Incidental  purposes  but  no  Federal  program 
other  than  irrigation  covers  such  alleviation 
of  water  shortage  problems.  •  •  •  All  uses 
of  water  in  this  area  suffer  serious  shortages 
under  present  conditions.  Economic  stabili- 
zation and  associated  human  values  are 
utterly  dependent  upon  new  water  supplies, 
the  only  known  source  of  which  is  the  MU- 
sourl  River." ' 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
In  1944  which  authorized  development  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin,  extensive  research 
has  been  \mdertaken  In  order  to  determine 
the  most  practical  and  efficient  solutions  to 
water  problems  In  this  area.  Federal,  SUte. 
and  local  Interests  cooperate  on  many  levels 
while  the  Mlssoiorl  Basin  Inter-Agency  Com- 
mittee was  established  to  coordinate  all  re- 
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lated  activities.  Major  Investigations  have 
been  conducted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  which  outline  the  broad 
areas  in  which  further  research  should  be 
forthcoming.  Reports  Issued  subsequent  to 
these  investigations  review  the  progress  al- 
ready made  and  direct  attention  to  Imme- 
diate needs  and  proposals. 

In  June  of  1960,  the  Mlssouri-Oahe  proj- 
ects office  in  Huron.  S.  Dak  ,  issued  a  report 
on  the  Oahe  unit  of  the  James  division  of 
the  Missouri  Basin  project.  The  report  pro- 
vides a  plan  for  diversion  of  water  from  the 
Oahe  Reservoir  on  the  Missouri  River  for  irri- 
gation of  482.000  acres  of  land  in  eastern 
South  Dakota,  municipal  and  Industrial  use 
in  22  towns  and  cities,  fish  and  wildlife  de- 
velopments at  28  locations,  and  recreation 
uses.  Construction  of  the  Oahe  Dam  and 
Reservoir  was  begun  In  September  of  1948  oy 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  is  to  be  com- 
pleted In  1965.  The  proposed  Oahe  pumping 
plant  would  divert  water  from  this  re— rvotr 
and  distribute  It  through  a  system  of  canals, 
laterals,  storage  reservoirs,  drains,  and  pump- 
ing plants.  It  is  estimated  that  such  a  sys- 
tem would  irrigate  482.000  acres  of  land  In 
eastern  South  Dakota  and  create  an  adequate 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply  in 
this  area. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  Oahe 
unit: 

"The  plan  of  development  of  the  Oahe 
unit  would  permit  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  service  to  22  conununttles  and  their 
associated  commercial-industrial  establish- 
ments. These  communities  are  located  In 
and  adjacent  to  Irrigable  areas  of  the  unit 
and  along  the  irrigation  works  for  the  area 
and  also  along  the  James  River  below  the 
Oahe  unit. 

"Many  towns  in  this  area  have  longstand- 
ing deficiencies  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
their  water  supplies.  Ground-water  re- 
sources are  available  for  development  in  most 
of  the  area  but  the  water  usually  contains 
excessive  concentrations  of  dissolved  solids. 
Sulfate,  sodium,  bicarbonate,  and  in  some 
cases  fluoride  concentrations  in  the  deep  ar- 
tesian ground-water  sources  make  them 
qualitatively  Inferior  to  alternative  surface 
water  supplies.  Water  from  the  shallower 
aquifers  generally  contains  excessive  concen- 
trations of  iron  and  has  excessive  hardness. 
Surface  water  supplies  in  this  area  are  gen- 
erally of  good  quality  regarding  dissolved  sol- 
ids but  may  have  objectionable  tastes  and 
odors  and.  In  the  absence  of  regulatory  stor- 
age, are  not  reliable  sources  of  supply  for 
most  municipalities.  Importation  of  a  rela- 
tively superior  surface  water  supply  from 
Oahe  Reservoir  on  the  Missouri  River  would, 
for  the  first  time,  make  an  adequate  raw  wa- 
ter supply  of  good  quality  available  to  many 
municipal-industrial  water  users  In  the  area. 
"Reconnaissance- type  cost  estimates  based 
on  July  1959  price  levels,  comparing  annual 
costs  for  developing  and  using  the  Oahe  unit 
water  supply  and  similar  costs  for  reallsUc 
alternative  sources,  are  the  basis  for  project 
formulation  and  show  that  the  following  23 
conununitles  would  enjoy  definite  financial 
advantage  over  any  reasonable  source  of  sup- 
ply by  using  the  Oahe  unit  water  supply  for 
municipal  purposes:  Aberdeen,  Agar,  Ash- 
ton.  Blunt,  Brentford.  Claremont.  Columbia, 
Conde,  Faulkton.  Frankfort.  Hitchcock,  Hu- 
ron. Mellette.  Menno,  Miller.  Mitchell,  North- 
vUle,  Onlda,  St.  Lawrence.  Scotland,  Strat- 
ford, and  Tulare. 

"Delivery  of  water  from  the  project  works 
would  be  made  'at  canalside'  at  a  cost  per 
acre-foot  based  on  payment  of  an  appropri- 
ate share  of  the  ultimate  annual  OJf.  ft  R. 
costs  for  Jointly  used  works  and  repayment 
in  50  years  of  allocated  costs  with  interest 
on  the  unpaid  bcQance.  Municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  users  will  be  required  to  pro- 
Tide  all   works  needed  at  and  beyond  the 
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canalside  delivery  point.  Any  community 
In  the  area  desiring  a  water  supply,  even 
though  not  on  the  list  of  22  communities, 
can  obtain  water  on  this  basis. 

"The  22  listed  communities  had  a  com- 
bined population  of  about  56.100  in  1950. 
With  development  of  the  Oahe  unit,  these 
communities  are  exf>ected  to  have  a  total 
population  of  145,400  or  more  by  the  ye«r 
2044.  Water  requirements  for  the  group. 
Including  industrial  uses  normally  supplied 
by  municipal  systems,  are  estimated  at  32.- 
475  acre-feet  by  ytu  2044  at  the  points  of 
diversion  from  Oahe  unit  water-supply 
sources.  An  additional  3.85ft  acre-feet  may 
be  supplied  direct  to  agricultural-products 
processing  plants,  making  a  total  for  the 
group  of  about  36j330  acre-feet  annually  at 
the  points  of  diversion."  » 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  water  problems 
currently  facing  the  citizens  of  South  Da- 
kota, serious  consideration  must  be  given 
to  this  proposal  and  additional  research  un- 
dertaken In  order  to  better  determine  allied 
benefits. 

Any  multlpurpoM  development  program 
requires  comprehensive  Investigation,  but 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  appropriate 
steps  cannot  te  taken  Immediately.  With 
about  72  percent  of  the  water  resources  oc- 
ciirring  in  the  northern  one-third  of  the 
State,  and  75  percemt  of  the  annual  demand 
In  the  southern  two-thirds,  the  State  of 
California  experiences  many  of  the  same 
problems  that  confront  \u  in  South  Dakota. 
The  result  of  10  yaars  of  investigation,  the 
California  water  plan  offers  a  valuable  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  program  which  can  be 
initiated  to  assure  adequate  water  for  irri- 
gation and  smalltown  usage. 

On  January  15.  1959.  a  working  group  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pub- 
lished an  evaluation  of  research  needs  for 
■oil  and  water  conservation.  Their  report 
emphasized  the  benefits  of  multipurpose  de- 
velopment, and  proposed  expansion  and 
••tablishment  of  regional  and  national  re- 
March  centers.  The  following  is  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  entitled  "Facility  Needs. 
Boll  and  Water  Conservation  Research": 

"These  centers  should  provide  the  type  of 
highly  specialized  or  expetuive  physical 
facilities  that  ezceted  the  financial  capabil- 
ities of  existing  individual  research  units. 
In  order  to  achieve  the  maximum  benefits 
from  such  centers,  they  should  be  financed 
and  administered  to  assure  their  availability 
to  research  workers  from  other  laboratories: 
and.  they  should  serve  as  focal  points  for 
coordinating  research  on  the  specific  prob- 
lems for  which  they  are  established.  To 
effectuate  the  desired  coordination,  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  locating  these 
center*  at  or  near  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  at  which  research  on  appropriate 
subjects  is  already  underway.  This  would 
permit  interested  graduate  students  of  the 
Institution  to  become  acquainted  with  work 
underway  at  the  center  and  to  gain  valuable 
experience  in  the  subjects  under  Investiga- 
tion. Highly  trained  scientists  are  the  first 
requirements  in  any  research  program.  In 
all  cases  a  sound  system  of  maintaining 
collaboration  and  coordination  between  re- 
search at  the  center  and  related  research  at 
other  State  and  Federal  locations  should  be 
•stabllahed. 

"It  is  essential  that  a  proper  balance  be 
established  and  maintained  at  the  centers 
between  the  development  of  basic  principles 
for  guiding  future  research  work  and  finding 
solutions  to  the  immediate  parts  of  the  over- 
all problem  currently  faced  by  landowners 
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and  technicians.  This  Is  necessary  in  order 
to  protect  the  Nation's  resources  and  to 
obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  public  ex- 
penditures for  the  protection  of  those 
resources." ' 

Specifically,  the  report  recommended  that 
major  attention  should  go  to  improving  the 
design  and  performance  of  closed  conduit 
spillways  and  other  conservation  structures. 
To  facilitate  this  recommendation,  a  Re- 
search Center  for  Engineering  Design  of 
Conservation  Structures  should  be  estab- 
lished. Moreover,  the  working  group  was 
apprised  of  the  obvious  deficiency  in  phys- 
ical facilities  available  by  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  and  the  four  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  for  meeting  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  problems  urgent 
In  this  area.  Western  South  Dakota  was 
mentioned  as  a  possible  location  for  a  new 
center  for  research  in  this  region.  Also  out- 
standing was  the  mention  of  needed  facil- 
ities for  the  research  center  in  Brookings. 
8.  Dak  ,  which  studies  plant  nutrition,  soil 
physics,  and  irrigation  engineering. 

These  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  support  the  prelimi- 
nary studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
concerning  an  Improved  municipal  and  ir- 
rigation water  supply  for  eastern  and  cen- 
tral South  Dakota.  Studies  conducted  at 
South  Dakota  State  College  on  private 
pumping  systems  concur  in  their  findings. 

It  ts  clear  that,  to  be  effective,  multipur- 
pose water  development  must  reflect  research 
in  specific  areas.  Cooperation  on  Federal. 
State,  and  local  levels  is  a  prerequisite,  but 
equal  regard  must  be  accorded  to  the  wcxli 
of  Interested  private  and  educational  groups. 

The  urgency  of  these  water  problems  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  In  ra-der  to  meet 
present  needs  in  this  field.  Congress  has  an 
obligation  to  review  current  proposals.  I 
urge  that  serious  thought  be  given  to  the 
feasibility  and  appropriateness  of  the  pro- 
grams which  I  have  outlined.  I  caution  my 
colleagues  that  these  situations  will  become 
aggravated  in  time,  and  yet  I  shall  always 
emphasize  proper  budgetary  considerations 
in  this  regard.  Indeed.  Congress  is  already 
faced  with  myriad  obligations.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  past,  coordinated  research  has  illus- 
trated its  economic  soundness  upon  many 
occasions.  Through  research,  much  can  be 
accomplished  at  a  very  small  cost.  Resecu'ch, 
opposed  to  the  cost  of  construction  of  fa- 
cilities or  a  reservoir,  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  total  bill.  When  investigation  has 
proven  programs  to  be  both  fruitful  and 
sound.  Congress  should  take  immediate  steps 
to  authorize  projects  that  will  meet  urgent 
needs. 

Population  expansion  necessitates  that  we 
develop  the  supply  and  distribution  of  our 
water  resources.  Urban  growth  will  require 
that  sites  of  unusual  natural  beauty  or 
unique  recreational  and  scenic  value  t>e  de- 
veloped for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public. 
There  Is  much  to  be  done  toward  the  con- 
servation of  good  water,  and  the  conversion 
of  water  of  presently  inadequate  quality. 
Appropriate  measures  can  assure  enough 
water  for  both  municipal  and  agricultural 
needs.  Technological  advance  Indicates  that 
soon  It  will  be  economically  feasible  for  man 
to  modify  weather  conditions  and  to  put  salt 
and  brackish  water  Into  use,  thus  expanding 
our  existent  water  resources. 

At  present.  Congress  has  many  commit- 
ments. Tet  our  outstanding  commitment 
Is  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  We  must  provide  for  fu- 
tuj^  generations,  insure  that  waste  and  rash 
Judgments  do  not  endanger  the  welfare  ol 
our  successors.    We  must  recognize  that  wise 
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actions   on  o\ir  part   are   the   best  possible 

guarantee  of  this. 

I  therefore  urge  that  Congress  take  prompt 
steps  to  appropriate  funds  to  Implement  and 
promote  research  In  water  resources  activ- 
ities which  we  have  already  authorized.  The 
specific  problems  of  South  Dakota,  whose 
water  needs  are  growing  so  rapidly,  must  be 
carefully  considered  and  I  tnist  that  the 
Congress  will  enact  whatever  further  legisla- 
tion may  be  necessary  to  meet  them.  Such 
action  Is  clearly  In  the  national  interest. 
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Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  was 
a  very  busy  one  for  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Eleven  laws  were  en- 
acted out  of  the  24  reported.  It  is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  numt>er  of  bills 
introduced — 457 — exceeds  the  number 
referred  during  the  entire  82d  or  83d 
Congresses  and  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
number  introduced  in  the  85th  Congress. 

General  hearings  were  held  on  the 
subjects  of  compensation  for  service- 
cotmected  veterans,  pension  for  non- 
service-connected  veterans,  as  well  as 
insurance,  hospitalization,  and  hotising. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  summary  of  the  laws  which 
have  been  enacted,  as  well  as  the  various 
bills  which  have  been  reported  and  acted 
upon  by  the  House  or  Senate: 

SUMMAKT      or      VmCKANS'      LXCISLATTOK      RZ- 

POKTXO.    87th    CONOBXSS.    1st    SCBEOOIf 

UIWS    ENACTED 

Public  Law  87-84  (H.R.  5723)  :  Extends 
period  of  time  dvuring  which  World  War  II 
and  Korean  conflict  veterans  may  obtain 
benefits  under  the  gvuiranteed  and  direct 
loan  programs;  increases  maximum  amount 
of  direct  loan  from  $13,500  to  $15,000;  and 
provides  an  additlonid  aggregate  amoxint  of 
$U  billion  for  use  in  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram.    New  expiration  dates  follow; 

Ten  years  from  date  of  discharge  from  last 
period  of  active  duty,  any  part  of  which  oc- 
curred dviring  World  War  n  or  the  Korean 
conflict,  plus  an  additional  year  for  each  3 
months  of  duty  during  the  applicable  war 
period.  Entitlement  is  not  continued  after 
July  25,  1967,  for  World  War  II  veterans  or 
after  January  31,  1975,  for  Korean  conflict 
veterans.  Final  expiration  date  for  the 
appropriate  war  applies  for  those  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities,  or  for  certain 
veterans  eligible  for  reinstatement  of  entitle- 
ment, regardless  of  length  of  service  (July 
25,  1967.  for  World  War  II  and  January  31. 
1975.  for  Korean  conflict).  If  loan  report 
or  application  for  loan  guarantee  is  received 
by  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  (or. 
in  the  case  of  direct  loans,  if  Administrator 
issues  commitment)  prior  to  date  of  expira- 
tion of  a  veteran's  entitlement,  the  loan  may 
be  guaranteed  (or  a  direct  loan  may  be 
made)  after  such  date.  Refinancing  of  de- 
linquent indebtednee  may  be  accomplished 
within  the  veteran's  eligibility  period. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed 
to  advance  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  as  the  Administrator  m^y  request,  for 
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in  the  direct  loan  program,  th*  following 

sums: 

After  enactment ilOO.  000,  000 

After  June  30.   1961 400.000.000 

After  June  90.  19«a aOO.  000.  000 

After  June  90,  19«S 180.  000.  000 

After  June  90.  19«4 160.  000.  000 

After  June  90.  1966 100,  000,  000 

After  June   90.    1966    (for    n«e 

tlurough  June  90.  1967) 100.000.000 

(AW)ro»ed:  July  6.  1961.) 

Public  Law  87-97  (H.R.  866):  Requires 
that  decisiona  of  tb.e  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  contain 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  sep- 
arately stated.  EtTectlye  January  1,  1963. 
(Approved:  Jvily  30,  1961.) 

Public  Law  87-99  (H.R.  7148) :  Provides 
that  If  a  veteran  dies  in  a  Veterans*  Admin- 
istration facility  in  any  State,  as  defined 
generally  for  pvirpoees  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code  (l.e^  each  of  the  several  States, 
terrltxirles,  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico),  or  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  remains  may  be  transported 
to  the  place  of  burial  in  any  such  State 
or  the  Canal  Zone.  (Approved:  July  31, 
IMl.) 

PubUe  Law  87-101  (HA.  3953) :  Permits 
the  cooabinatlon.  or  tacking,  of  two  or 
more  separate  periods  of  service  during  more 
than  one  period  of  war  in  satisfying  the  90- 
day  service  requirement  for  payment  of  non- 
■ervlce -connected  disability  or  death  pension 
to  veterans  and  their  widows  and  their  chil- 
dren.     (Approved:    July  21,   1961  ) 

Public  Law  87-103  (HR.  0369):  Provides. 
In  ail  cases,  that  whenever  an  individual  is 
dischsj-ged  or  released  from  active  duty  he 
•hall  be  deemed  to  continue  on  such  duty — 
for  the  purpose  of  veterans'  benefits — dur- 
ing the  period  of  time  Inunedlately  follow- 
tog  the  date  at  such  discharge  or  release 
tequlred  for  him  to  proceed  to  his  home  by 
the  TooKt  direct  route,  and  In  any  event  until 
midnight  at  the  date  of  such  discharge  or 
release.  This  rule  was  fconaerly  limited  by 
section  106(c).  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  those  separated  from  active  duty  after 
December  81,  1906.  (Approved:  July  91, 
1861.) 

Publle  Law  87-138  (H.R.  8*5):  Increases 
from  $10  to  $100  the  monthly  pension  pay- 
able to  holders  of  the  Congressional  Iiledal 
of  Honor;  permits  payment,  upon  applica- 
tion, at  age  50  Instead  of  the  former  requlre- 
aaent  of  attaining  the  age  of  65  years;  and 
pays  holders  of  the  medal  whether  or  not 
they  are  on  active  duty.  (Approved;  August 
14.  1961.) 

Public  Law  87-323  (H.R.  4539) :  Provides 
tat  payment  in  cash  of  one  special  dividend 
on  policies  of  insurance  issued  to  approxi- 
mately 660,000  Korean  conflict  veterans  un- 
der section  831  of  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1940,  or  converted  or  ex- 
changed for  insurance  under  section  733(b). 
title  98,  United  States  Code.  Dividends  were 
not  previously  payable. 

Provides  for  payment  of  the  dividend  to 
fboee  veterans  who  have  converted  to  the 
•*W"  type  (nonpartldpatlng,  permanent, 
lerel  premfnm ) .  or  to  those  who  hold  the 
"RS"  type  (nonpartlcipatlng  term)  If  the 
latter  gronp  converts  within  3  years  to  the 
permanent  "W"  type  of  insurance.  Should 
a  veteran  holding  an  "RS"  type  of  pcrfley  die 
before  expiration  of  the  3-year  period  allowed 
for  conversion,  the  dividend  would  be  pay- 
able to  his  estate. 

The  legislation  provides  authority  In  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  trans- 
fer !n  the  future  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Ti^easury  such  amounts  as  are  determined  to 
be  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  fund.  The 
law  requhes  that  administrative  cost  of  pay- 
ing the  spedal  dividend  be  borne  by  the 
eorplVB  tn  the  revolving  fund,  which  at  en- 
actment amomnted  to  approximately  880 
million.     (Apiwoved:    September    13,    1961.) 


Public  Iaw  87-340  (H.R.  1088) :  Provides  surance  for  national  service  life  insurance 
that  a  flag  shall  be  furnished  to  drape  the  policyholders  (primarily  World  War  II  vet- 
casket  of  each  deceased  veteran  of  Mexican  vans).  The  plan  is  modified  life  Insurance 
border  service.  More  specifically,  it  provides  which  provides  a  level  premium  throughout 
that  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  c<  burial  the  life  of  the  insured  at  a  premium  rate 
flags  the  term  "veteran  of  any  war"  will  in-  lower  than  that  now  available  for  pemui- 
clude  any  veteran  who  served  in  the  active  nent  Insurance,  but  the  face  value  of  the 
military  at  naval  service  during  the  period  policy  would  be  automatically  reduced  by 
beginning  on  January  1,  1911.  and  ending  60  percent  at  the  end  of  the  day  preced- 
on  April  6,  1917,  In  Mexico,  on  the  borders  Ing  the  insured's  66th  birthday.  The  face 
thereof,  or  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto,  value  of  any  extended  term  insurance  In 
(Approved:  SepUmber  14,  1961.)  force  under  the  modified  life  policy  would 
PubUc  Law  87-368  (HA.  6868)  :  Depend-  also  be  reduced  by  60  percent  at  that  time, 
ency  and  indemnity  compensation  Is  paid  to  The  biil  permiu  NSLI  policyholders  to  con- 
a  widow  whose  husband  died  of  a  service-  vert  their  term  insurance  or  exchange  their 
connected  cause  on  tlie  basis  of  8112  a  month  permanent  plan  ii»surance  for  the  modified 
plus  12  percent  of  the  basic  pay  of  the  vet-  IWe  plan.  Policyholders  who  convert  to  the 
eran  according  to  rank  and  years  of  service,  modified  life  plan  may  elect  to  retain  the 
In  effect,  this  means  that  the  lowest  payment  Insurance  otherwise  lost  at  age  66  by  paying 
would  Le  $132  monthly  and  the  highest  premiums  for  age  66  without  medical  ex- 
$337.     On  the  other  hand,  a  widow  eligible  amlnation. 

for  non-service- connected  death  pension  and  The  bill  was  designed  to  reduce  the  mag- 

whoee  incocne  does  not  exceed  $1,000  per  an-  nltude  of   the   problem  wtiich   wiU   develop 

num  and  having  as  many  as  five  children  20  or  26  years  hence  as  the  9  million  holders 

could    receive    payments    of    $136    monthly,  of   term   policies  attain   advanced   ages  and 

The  payment  of  $133  for  dependency  and  In-  term    premium    rates    become    prograeslvely 

demnlty  compensation  is  for  both  the  widow  more  burdensome  with  each  &-ycar  renewal, 

and  the  children,    lliis  legislation  author-  This  problem  is  now  faced  by  some   16.000 

Izes  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  World    War   I   veterans  wiu)  failed   to  heed 

to  pay  a  veteran's  widow  or  child  an  amount  advice   of    the   Veterans'    Adxninistratlon   to 

equal  to  the  greater  amount  to  which  the  convert  their  policies  to  permanent  Insur- 

beneficiary  would  be  entitled  under  the  pen-  ance. 

Elon    program:     however,    payment    will    be  A  comparison  of  premium  rates  proposed 

made   as   depeixlency   and    indemnity  com-  by  the  bill  with  rates  under  existing  plans 

pensatlon.     (Approved:  September  31.  1861.)  follovB: 

Public  Law  87-914  (HR.  8414):  Permits 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  \um  Its 
revolving  supply  fund  for  the  repair  and 
reclamation  of  personal  property.  The 
Comptroller  Oenerai.  on  December  13,  I960, 
ruled  that  there  was  no  statutory  authority 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  employ 
processes  and  pay  for  services  which  did  not 
meet  a  specific  need  of  the  agency,  but  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  taxpayer  and  the 
Oovernment  as  a  whole.  (Approved:  Sep- 
tember 26.  1961.) 

Publle  Law  87-377   (HJA.  3587) :   Provides 
outpatJent  treatment  for  veterans  of  the  In- 
dian wars  on  the  same  basis  as  is  provided 
for  veterans  of  the  8p<uiish-American  War. 
In  passing  HJi.  9867,  the  Senate  adopted 

an  amerulment  which  incorporates  the  fea-         _».^ .    _ ,„       .  _^ 

tures  of  S  2061.  a.  referreTVo  the  House  ,  VX^"^  "^•°*=*  Committee.  In  report- 
from  the  Senate,  without  an  amendment  *°^J^  ""'  °^*  ^  changes  In  the  above 
added  to  that  bill  at  time  of  passage  in  P^T^Iom:  ,^°^^'''  «o«n^™«ts  were  added 
the  House.  The  House  amendmentto  8.  Tk  k."'^"  JT""^  following,  and 
3061  would  have  provided  increases  to  rates  ^*  ^"*  Tff  ^"^^  ^°  ^h*  House  from  the 
of  disability  compensation  payable  to  serv-  ^^^^J!}^  ^^"*  provUlons  added: 
Ice-connected  veterans.  (See  sections  relet-  (^'  '^^  provisions  of  HA.  879.  a  com- 
ing to  8.  3061,  H.R.  879  and  HA  868.)  8.  P«nsation  rate  increase  bill  for  service- 
2051,  as  originally  referred  to  the  House  connected  disabled  veterans,  as  originally 
from  the  Senate,  and  the  amendment  In-  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
corporated  in  the  Senate  to  HA.  8667  in  ^**"  *nd  passed  by  the  House,  that  U.  wtth- 
whlch  the  House  concurred,  affords  children  °"*  amendments  to  HA.  879  adopted  by  the 
of  certain  veterans  (those  who  died  of  serv-  Senate  Finance  Committee  providing  for  re- 
Ice-lncurred  or  service-aggravated  disabili-  Auction  of  the  rates  for  10-,  20-,  and  30-per- 
tles)  who  were  eligible  for  benefits  of  the  "^t  disabled  and  removal  of  secUon  relating 
War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  ^  presimiptlon  of  service  connecUon  of  the 
1956  but  who.  because  of  residence  In  the  <U««"e  of  muIUple-sclerosls  (see  section 
Ri^ubUe  of  the  Philippines,  were  unable  to  "luting  to  H.R.  879). 

receive  such  assistance  prior  to  enactment  of  (3)  1*^  provisions  of  8.  977.  a  bill  which 
Public  Law  86-460  (effective  June  18.  1968) .  xeks  to  provide  a  3-year  period,  beginning 
additional  time  to  complete  their  educaUon.  January  1.  1963.  during  which  those  iiKUvld- 
It  permits  all  eligible  persons  under  age  33  ^^J*  who  were  at  one  time  eligible  to  apply 
on  June  39,  1966,  and  who  would  be  other-  ^^^  national  service  life  insurance  but  whose 
wise  unable  to  train  after  June  29,  1961,  a  policies  are  no  longer  In  force,  or  who  never 
full  5  years  after  June  18,  1968.  In  which  applied,  or  those  who  have  less  than  the 
to  avail  themselves  of  war  orjrtians  educa-  maximum  of  $10,000  in  force,  may  reapply 
tlonal  benefits,  subject  to  their  having  re-  ^'^  ""^^  Insurance  to  $10,000  maximum 
sided  In  the  RepubUc  of  the  Philippines  largely  World  Warn,  but  some  Korean  con- 
durlng  some  or  all  of  the  period  between  *"*^*  veterans).  Premium  to  be  paid  at  at- 
enactment  of  the  original  act  and  the  en-  ***°«*'  •«•  Administrative  cost  to  be  borne 
actment  of  the  amendment  which  permitted  ^  P^^^^o*^"^  Physical  examination  re- 
training in  the  Philippines.  (Approved:  S)lll  »!L°  *^  .  such  examlnaUon  to  be 
October  4.  lw61  1                               \    vv  ^  '=»■  borne  by  applicant.     Does  not  permit  reap- 

pllcaUon  by  World  War  U  service-connected 
disabled  veterans,  but  does  permit  such  re- 
appllcatlon  by  Korean  conflict  service  con- 
nected  veterans.  Premiums  for  World  War 
n  veterans  based  on  mortality  tables  In  use 
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during  World  War  11;  for  Korean  conflict 
veterans,  premiums  based  on  mortality  tables 
In  use  during  Korean  conflict. 

On  Speaker's  table  In  House:  September  5. 
1961,  following  amendment  by  Senate. 

HR.  879:  Provides  for  Increases  In  rates  of 
service-connected  disability  compensation 
payable  to  veterans  of  all  wars  and  peacetime 
service  to  reflect  Mxt  changes  which  have  oc- 


curred In  the  cost  of  living  since  the  last 
compensation  increase  In  1957.  as  well  as  to 
more  adequately  compensate  the  seriotisly 
disabled  veterans.  Average  overall  Increase 
provided  by  the  bill  is  approximately  9  J  per- 
cent. Exact  percentage  increases  for  various 
degrees  of  disability  and  for  those  eligible  to 
receive  statutory  awards  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  along  with  estimates  of  cost; 


H.R.  87« 

a*  re- 
ported,' 
peace- 
time rate 


Total  oosto, 
H.R.  87» 

as 
reporte<l 
to  House 


18,606,556 

7.082.606 

10, 14:^.960 

7.012,040 

7,867.644 

7, 217. 424 

4.112.448 

2,813,028 

96a  024 

10,845,072 

938.384 

727,668 

IflP.OOO 

ion.  MO 

1.393,200 

4.378.800 

2.716.800 


87.933,144 


(k)  ABstomical  low.  «r  loss  of  use  of  •  crestivs  orno,  or  1  foot,  or  I  hand,  or  both  buttockv,  or  blindness  of  1  e>-e, 
hsvlng  only  Ucbt  perception,  rsiss  (a)  to  (J)  ln<TM«o  mootbljr  by  ($47  addlUooal  to  tMsic  oompcnsstion  paid  monthly 
far  veteran  with  the*  disabilities:  this  $47  rate  unrhaored). 

Anatomieal  low,  or  iMsof  use  of  •  rrMtlve  orrnn.  or  1  foot,  or  1  band  or  both  buttocks,  or  blindness  of  1  eye,  htvlng 
only  light  perception  in  addition  to  requirement  lor  any  of  rates  in  (1)  to  (n),  rate  Increased  monthly  (or  each  Ion  or 
lo«  of  use  by  ($47  additional  to  basic  rompenaatioo  p%id  moolbly  for  veteran  with  these  disabilities,  this  $47  rats 
unchanged). 

(1)  Anatomical  loss,  (v  loos  of  use  of  both  hands,  or  both  leet,  or  1  hand  and  1  foot,  or  blind  l>oth  eyes  with  5/200 
visual  acuity  or  leas,  or  li  permanently  bedridden  or  so  helpless  as  to  be  In  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance,  monthly 
compensation. 

(m)  Anatomical  haa  lor  Iom  of  use  of  2  extremities  at  a  level,  or  with  complications,  preventinfc  natural  elbow  or 
knss  setlan  with  prost$$ltl  In  plsoF  or  has  suSered  bUndneas  in  both  eyes,  having  only  light  perception,  or  has  suOered 
blindness  In  both  eyes,  rendering  htm  so  helplew  as  to  be  In  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance,  monthly  compensa- 
tion. 

(n)  Anatomical  loss  of  2  extremities  so  near  sboalder  or  hip  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  prosthetic  appliance,  or  sulTcred 
anatomical  los«  of  both  ryes,  monthly  compensation. 

(o)  SufTered  diwhlltty  under  coodltlota  which  would  entitle  him  to  2  or  more  rates  in  0)  to  (n),  no  condition  being 
emsldered  twice,  or  suffered  total  deafness  In  combination  with  total  blindness  with  5/200  vlwal  acuity  or 
Itas,  monthly  compeniatloo. 

(p)  In  event  dtsablsd  person's  service-Incurred  dlaablUUes  exceeded  requirements  far  any  of  rstes  prraeribed. 
Administrator,  In  bis  discretloo   may  allow  next  higher  rate,  or  IntermediHte  rate,  but  tn  no  event  in  excess  of  $450. 

(q)  Minimum  rate  for  arrefted  tuberculosis.    (This  167  monthly  rate  is  unchanged.) 

(r)  If  entitled  to  compensation  under  (o).  or  the  maximum  rate  under  (p),  and  In  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance, 
while  not  hospltaUied  at  Oovernment  expense,  additlooal  monthly  aid  and  attendance  allowance 

(s)  U  totally  disabled  and  (1)  has  additional  dIsabUlty  Independently  rated  at  60  percent  or  more,  or  (2)  is  per- 
nanentty  booseboond. 

>  Senate  passed  versfcn  of  blU  provided  reduced  amounts  for  10-,  20-,  and  dO-perrent  disabled,  as  follows: 


10  percent. 
30  percent. 
30  percent. 


Wartime 
rate 


$19.50 
37.00 
67.00 


Peacetime 
rate 


$15.60 
37.00 
57.00 


Section  3  of  the  bUl  (which  had  lU  origin 
In  Hit.  3360)  provides  that  veterans  who  are 
receiving  the  statutory  award  of  $460  and 
also  additional  compensation  of  $160  while 
not  in  a  hospital  will  have  their  compensa- 
tion continued  until  the  first  day  of  the 
second  month  which  begins  after  they  are 
hospitalized.  If  a  veteran  leaves  the  hospital 
against  medical  advice  and  is  thereafter  re- 
admitted, the  ald-and-attendance  allowance 
dtulng  this  period  of  hospitalization  would 
be  discontinued  from  the  date  of  readmisslon 
for  so  long  as  that  hospitalization  continues. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  increases  the  pre- 
sumptive period  for  mtiltlple  sclerosis  from 
3  to  7  years.  (This  section  removed  by  Sen- 
ate amendment.) 

In  addition  to  amendments  described 
above,  the  Senate  also  added  an  amendment 
Identical  to  that  described  In  Item  (3),  HJI. 
866. 

On  Speaker's  table  In  House:  July  18. 
1961,  following  amendment  in  Senate. 


PaaSZO  SZN ATX  and  FASSKD  HOU8S  WITH  AMXHn- 
MKNT,  amTXNKD  TO  BKNATI  FOB  FUSTHXE 
CONSmxaATION 

S.  3061.  This  bill  U  intended  to  afford 
children  of  certain  veterans  (those  who  died 
of  servlce-inctuTed  or  service -aggravated  dls- 
abiUttes)  who  were  eligible  for  benefits  of 
the  War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Act 
of  1956  but  who,  becatise  of  residence  in  the 
RepubUc  of  the  Philippines,  were  unable  to 
receive  such  assistance  prior  to  enactment 
of  PubUc  Law  8fr-460  (effecUve  June  18, 
1968) ,  additional  time  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation. It  would  permit  all  eligible  {arsons 
under  age  33  on  June  39,  1966.  and  who  wotild 
be  otherwise  tmable  to  train  after  June  39, 
1061,  a  full  6  years  after  Jtme  18,  1968,  in 
which  to  avail  themselves  of  war  orphans 
educational  benefits,  subject  to  their  having 
resided  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
during  some  or  all  of  the  period  between  en- 
actment of  the  original  act  and  the  enact- 


ment of  the  amendment  which  permitted 
training  in  the  Philippines. 

In  passing  the  bill,  the  House  adopted  an 
amendment  which  incorporated  the  featm-es 
of  H.R.  879.  as  passed  by  the  Hotise  on  June 
5,  1961.  That  bill  provided  increases  in  rates 
of  service-connected  disability  oompenea- 
tlon  payable  to  veterans  of  all  wars  and 
peacetime  service  to  reflect  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  cost  of  living 
since  the  last  compensation  Increase  in  1957. 
as  well  as  to  more  adequately  compensate 
the  seriously  disabled  veterans.  Average 
overall  increase  provided  by  H.R.  879  and  by 
the  amendment  adopted  to  S.  3061  is  approxi- 
mately 9.2  percent.  The  exact  amount  of 
increases  for  various  degrees  of  disability  ap- 
pear in  the  section  "HR.  879."  The  amend- 
ment also  incorporated  provisions  of  sections 
3  and  3  of  H.R.  879.  The  amendment  to 
S.  2051  did  not  include  the  provision  relat- 
ing to  national  service  life  insurance  which 
the  Senate  had  previously  attached  as  an 
amendment  to  HJI.  879. 

Senate  action:  Substance  of  original  bill, 
without  House  passed  amendment  relating 
to  compensation,  passed  as  amendment  to 
HR.  3687;  September  14,  1961.  See  section 
relative  to  Public  Law  87-377. 

On  Vice  President's  desk. 

SnXS  PASSED  BT  HOUSE,  KSrXaXEO  TO  SENATE 

coMicrrms 

HJt.  846:  The  bUl  proposed  to  add  "deaf- 
ness of  both  ears,  having  absence  of  air  and 
bone  conduction"  to  the  other  types  of  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  specified  in  the  law 
pertaining  to  veterans'  disability  compensa- 
tion for  which  an  additional  award  in  the 
amount  of  $47  monthly  is  provided. 

Senate  committee  action :  Tabled,  June  39, 
1961. 

HJI.  848:  Provides  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion for  veterans  disabled  in  the  service  diu-- 
ing  the  pwriod  between  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict  and  makes  this  a  perma- 
nent program  by  extension  of  the  benefit  to 
those  disabled  after  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program  pro- 
vides training  for  4  years,  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  paying  for  books,  tools,  and 
supplies,  as  well  as  providing  assistance  and 
guidance  In  determination  of  the  type  of 
training  which  would  assist  the  veteran  in 
overcoming  his  service-connected  disability. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  presumption  that 
those  who  are  30  percent  or  more  disabled 
are  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
would  provide  assistance  for  those  less  than 
30  percent  disabled  if  the  veteran  demon- 
strates his  need  for  such  training. 

Senate  conunittee  action:  None.  (A  Sen- 
ate bill,  S.  349,  was  reported  on  August  10, 
1961  (S.  Rept.  700) ,  which  provided  for  read- 
justment benefits  (educational  and  loan 
guarantee)  for  those  with  more  than  180  days 
of  service  between  the  period  January  31, 
1966.  and  July  1,  1963,  and  included  a  sec- 
tion containing  the  text  of  HJt.  848.  S.  349 
was  not  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

HJt.  858.  Provides  that  the  annual  salary 
of  the  manager  of  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital,  domiciliary,  or  center  shall  be 
$17,700,  and  a  director  of  professional  serv- 
ices $17,460.  Today,  such  rates  vary  but  the 
rates  prescribed  by  the  bill  are.  in  the  case 
of  the  manager,  at  least  8600  more  than 
managers  receive,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
director  of  professional  services,  the  rate 
is  at  least  $360  addiUonal. 

Senate  conunittee  action:    None. 

HJt.  859:  Proposes  repeal  of  mtisteting-out 
payments  of  between  $1(X}  and  $300  for  vet- 
erans of  the  Korean  conflict.  The  effective 
date  of  repeal.  January  31,  1966,  is  the  date 
of  expiration  of  other  benefits  provided  by 
the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
of  1963  (the  Korean  "OI  blU"). 

Senate  committee  action;  Nooe. 
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B-R.  860:  Repeals  obsolete  provisions  of  tl- 
tie  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  un- 
employment compensation  (or  Korean  con- 
flict veterans.  Benefits  are  not  payable  nnder 
tbe  program  to  wblcb  the  bill  relates  for 
any  benefit  week  beginning  after  January 
31,  1960.  This  obsolescence  Is  occasioned  by 
enactment  of  the  Ex-Servlcemen's  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1958,  which 
established  a  permanent  program  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  ex-servicemen 
and  provided  that,  beginning  In  October  1958, 
military  personnel  would  be  entitled  to  un- 
employment benefits  upon  separation  from 
active  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  as  If  they 
were  subject  to  coverage  under  a  State  law. 
Senate  comxalttee  action:  None. 
HJl.  861 :  Authorizes  payment  In  a  lump 
svun  of  the  total  amount  oi  compensation, 
representing  the  statutory  awards  of  947 
monthly  for  the  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of 
use  of  a  creative  organ  and  967  monthly 
for  arrested  tuberculous  disease,  which  would 
have  been  payable  tor  the  period  August  1, 
1953.  to  the  date  of  the  bill's  enactment  had 
claim  therefor  been  filed  on  Aiigust  1.  1962 
(the  eflecUve  date  of  Public  Law  437.  82d 
Congress,  which  first  provided  such  statu- 
tory awards  for  World  War  II  and  Korean 
conflict  veterans).  The  bill  would  apply  to 
all  cases  in  which  the  condition  Involved 
was  determined,  before  August  1.  1952.  as 
service  connected,  and  would  require  reduc- 
tton  of  the  amount  payable  by  any  such  stat- 
utory awards  paid  during  that  period.  The 
Mil  would  require  that  an  application  for 
the  benefits  be  filed  by  the  veteran  concerned 
vtthln  a  years  trctn  the  date  of  enactment 
and  would  preclude  payment  of  any  accrued 
benefits  on  behalf  of  any  veteran  who  died 
before  the  date  at  enactment. 
Senate  committee  action:  None. 
H.R.  873 :  Authorizes  payment  of  the  statu- 
tory award  of  M7  per  month  for  each  ana- 
tomical loss  or  looB  of  use  specified  In  the 
law  (1.*.,  one  hand,  one  foot,  blindness  in  one 
eye,  having  only  light  perception,  both  but- 
tocka.  or  one  or  more  creative  organs).  In 
artrtltton  to  the  basic  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation and  the  rate  payable  to  those  who 
are  permanently  housebotind  (but  In  no 
event  to  exceed  a  total  of  $300) . 

Senate  committee  action:  Tabled,  June  39, 
1961. 

HJl.  5939:  Provides  that  after  expiration  of 
the  Korean  eonfiict  veterans'  education  and 
training  program,  approval  erf  courses  under 
the  war  orphans'  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram shall  be  by  State  approving  agencies. 
Specifically,  It  would  amend  chapter  S5  to 
Incorporate  within  that  chapter  those  pro- 
vMoDS  of  subchapters  V  and  VI  of  chapter  33 
(relating  to  State  approving  agencies  and 
approval  of  courses  of  education  and  train- 
ing, respectively,  under  the  BU>rean  GI  bill) 
which  apvly  to  war  orphans'  educational 
asaistance. 
Senate  committee  action :  None.  < 
House  Joint  Resolution  73:  This  resolution 
has  two  purposes:  (1)  to  determine  what 
steps  shall  be  taken  to  Improve  the  care  and 
rehabQltatlon  of  veterans  who  are  elderly, 
chronically  111,  or  otherwise  handicapped, 
and  (3)  to  relieve  the  problem  faced  by  tbe 
Veterans*  Administration  because  of  Increas- 
ing utUlxatlon  of  its  limited  hospital  beds  by 
kmg-term  patients,  thus  reducing  beds 
'    available  for  other  types  of  patients. 

The  special  study  songbt  to  be  authorized 
by  the  resolution  would  be  conducted  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  at  a  maximum  cost 
of  $300,000.  It  would  be  directed  at  deter- 
mining the  advisability  and  practicability  of 
various  methods  of  rehabilitation  and  of 
preventing  physical  and  mental  deterioration 
of  veterans  receiving  or  entitled  to  receive 
hospitaUaation  or  domiciliary  care  from  the 
Veterans'  Admlnlstaitlan.    The   services   of 


not  more  than  600  veteran*  who  are  raeeiving 
long-term  hospital  or  domiciliary  care  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  would  be  uti- 
lized. The  resolution  requires  that  the  study 
be  completed  before  December  SI,  IMS.  and 
report  with  recommend attons  to  be  made  to 
the  Congress  by  March  81.  19M. 
Senate  committee  actton:  Nooe. 


SBPOaTB)   BT    HOUSX    OOMMXTTmB.   nKotm    ON 
VIIK>M    CALXirOAB 

HJt.  3417:  Proposes  to  increase  by  10  per- 
cent tbe  monthly  rates,  dependency  and  in- 
demnity cxnnpensatlon,  payable  to  eligible 
parenu  and  children  oi  veterans  dylag  of 
sei  »k« -connected  causes. 

Boose  Report  No.  4S7.  ICay  30.  IMl. 
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Dancinf  Backward  oa  the  New  Frooticr 


E  .TENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  Drot&ifA 
IM  THX  HOU8B  OP  RKPRKSXNTATIVK8 

Tuesdap.  September  2t.  IHl 

Ui.     HARVEY     of     Indiana.       Ifr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  incliide  an  address 
by  the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Halleck. 
the  dean  of  our  Indiana  delegation  in  the 
Congress  and  the  distingiilshed  minority 
leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  address,  assessing  the  record  of 
the  first  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  and 
of  the  new  administration  during  the 
same  period,  was  delivered  at  Muncie, 
Ind.,  on  September  25.  1961. 

Mr.  Hallecx's  q)eech  follows: 

Fellow     BepubUcans     and     dlalUuatoned 

Democrats. 

Maybe  It's  too  much  to  expect  that  we 
would  have  some  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion present  at  a  Republican  fund-raising 
dinner — birt  the  way  things  have  been  mov- 
ing rm  not  so  sure. 

Because — and  make  no  mistake  about 
this — a  lot  of  people  In  this  country  have 
really  had  their  eyes  opened  in  the  past  8 
months — and  getting  your  eyes  open  is  the 
first  step  to  becoming  a  good  Republican. 

The  first  session  of  a  Democrat-controlled 
Congress  xinder  the  leadoshlp  of  the  so- 
called  New  Frontier  is  over — for  which  we 
can  all  give  thanks — and  In  assessing  the  ac- 
complishments I  am  reminded  of  the  story 
of  the  small  boy  who  asked  his  playmate  If 
he  knew  the  difference  between  men  and 
women. 

The  other  lad  thought  It  over  for  a  minute 
and  then  said,  "I  guess  the  big  difference  Is 
that  women  dance  backward." 

I  dont  want  to  oversimplify,  but  let  me 
pose  a  few  questions. 

How  do  ve  go  forward  toward  peace  by 
fumbling  In  Africa,  In  Laos.  In  Geneva,  in 
South  Korea  and  In  Cuba? 

How  do  we  arrive  at  a  new  trcmtier  of  real 
prosperity  by  dancing  backward  to  the  dis- 
credited spending  sprees  of  some  80  vears 
ago? 

How  do  we  go  forward  with  sanity  In  gov- 
ernment— balanced  budgets — protecting  the 


value  of  your  dollar  and  mine — with  a  hope 
for  tax  reductions,  when  the  Democrats  In- 
sist on  saddling  the  hard-working  cltlaens  of 
this  counuy  with  billions  more  of  debt? 

Tou  know,  luually  when  you  make  a  pre- 
diction In  this  business  you  stick  your  neck 
out  a  country  mile.  Well.  I  made  a  predic- 
tion early  this  year  that  was  Just  about  as 
foolproof  as  a  prediction  could  be: 

I  said  publicly  that  no  matter  what  the 
DemocraU  did  or  didn't  do  that  they  would 
break  faith  with  a  lot  of  good  Americans 
who  thought  they  knew  what  they  were  vot- 
ing for  last  November. 

Why  did  I  say  that? 

Because  If  you  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
Democrat  platform  and  all  the  campaign 
promisee.  It's  obvious  they  oooldnt  possibly 
keep  hslf  of  'em. 

They  promised  to  spend  new  billions  and 
yet  they  promised  to  balance  the  budget. 

Well — they're  spending  the  new  bllUona  all 
right. 

Talk  about  the  space  age.  Spending  Is 
headed  for  the  moon. 

But  the  Democrat  promise  of  a  balanced 
budget  fizzled  on  the  launching  pad. 

They  promised  vast  new  programs  that 
would  lead  us  all  to  the  UtopU  of  a  New 
Ftontler. 

Bm  they  also  promised  to  protect  the 
dollar. 

They  promised  quick  action  to  remodel  the 
face  of  the  Nation — whatever  they  meant  by 
that. 

But  they  also  promised  to  be  "thoughtful" 
In  their  dellberaUons— <  like  they  thought 
out  the  "Tractors  for  Cuba"  deal.  I  suppose) . 

They  promised  something  for  everybody — 
but  at  the  same  time  they  called  on  the 
American  people  for  sacrifice. 

I  must  say  that  what  they  may  have  »*^ 
In  mind  as  far  as  "sacrifice"  Is  concerned  Is 
getting  more  ominous  every  day. 

Some  of  our  reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen  are  finding  oat  the  hard  way. 

So — having  such  contradictory  promises  In 
mind.  I  pointed  out  that  half  of  the  people 
who  voted  for  the  Democrats  were  going  to 
wind  up  disenchanted. 

Only,  I  dklnt  know  It  wcmld  happen  so 


Believe  me,  the  accom^ishments  of  8  years 
of  sound,  sane,  firm  Republican  leadership 
wnder  I>wlght  D.  Eisenhower  are  looking  bet> 
ter  all  the  time. 

In  fact.  I>e  never  been  happier  to  be  a 
Republican. 

We  told  the  truth. 

We  fought  clean  and  hard  throtighout  the 
campaign,  standing  on  prlndplea  of  aouad. 
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aane  govenunent.  and  there  we  oontlnxw  to 
stand. 

We  dldnt  make  promleas  we  couldn't  pos- 
sibly keep  so  we  have  nothbag  to  take  back. 

And  by  the  same  token — I've  never  been 
happier  that  I'm  not  a  Democrat. 

I'd  hato  to  be  out  here  tonight  trying  to 
explain  to  a  Democmt  aodience  the  dlfler- 
ence  between  the  Democrat  record  of  pronUse 
and  the  Deskocrat  record  of  performance. 
As  my  old  friend.  Senator  Jim  Wataon,  used 
to  say.  "If  their  platform  had  the  measles, 
their  performance  wouldn't  catch  *«&."  It's 
never  been  close  enough. 

They  cafKnred  the  Presidency. 

They've  got  a  solid  S-to-a  majority  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  a  S-to-1 
majority  in  the  Senate. 

They  packed  the  House  Rolee  Cbmn^lttee 
to  suit  themselves. 

The  Democrats  were  aU  set  to  ride  rough- 
shod over  anytxidy  that  got  In  their  way. 

But  what  happened? 

Let's  take  a  look  at  a  few  aMjor  ttame.  tar- 
elgn  and  dosnastlc. 

Many  hard  things  were  mid  by  the  Demo- 
crats during  the  campaign  about  the  state  of 
the  Nation's  ttsfi  neie  aiita  that  should 
never  have  been  aald  for  the  good  of  the 
ooontry,  becanee  they  dtdnt  happen  to  be 
true. 

Mr.  Kennedy  couldnt  resist  downgrading 
the  powei  aad  majesty  at  America  to  the 
point  that  I  wonder  how  much  of  It  Mr. 
Khraahchev  reaUy  believed. 

Candidate  Kennedy  said,  among  other 
thinga.  tiiat  we  "mt»t  work  to  rebuild  our 
rapidly  deteriorating  defenaea." 

It  must  have  cosne  as  a  surprise  to  some  of 
his  well-meaning  supporters  whan  the  De- 
partntent  of  Defense  announced  last  Bkonth 
tkai  we  had  a  stockpile  at  atomic  weapons 
to  meet  any  threat  of  aggression.  That.  In 
fact,  our  stockpile  was  from  thrse  to  eight 
tlmea  aa  big  as  Rusdia's. 

Look,  folks,  that  stockpile  haant  eoma  Into 
being  In  the  last  8  months. 

Tou  Just  don't  b\iUd  tiie  modem  weapons 
of  war  overnight. 

Ito.  the  trxrth  of  the  nuttter  Is,  that  under 
President  Eisenhower  this  country's  defenses 
were  the  greatest  in  htstory — and  a  lot  of 
work  had  been  done  to  protect  the  old  home- 
stead before  the  New  Fronttersmen  took  over. 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of  prestige.  We 
were  told  nobody  Ifked  us  any  more. 

"Rebuilding  our  prestige  must  be  the  pri- 
mary casmem  at  oar  next  Pieaident,"  la  the 
way  Candidate  Kennedy  put  it. 

I  need  mention  only  one  word  to  Indicate 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  that  direction 
under  tte  New  Frontier:  Coba. 

And  wouldn't  you  know  that  one  of  the 
administration  spokesmen  tried  to  blame 
that  fiaaoo  on  the  RepubUeana.  Well,  they 
couldn't  make  it  stick. 

As  part  of  this  prestige  business.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy told  the  country  this: 

"Senkr  positions  la  the  State  Department, 
the  Foreign  Service,  and  tbe  Defense  Depart- 
ment sftiall  be  filled  by  the  t>est  talent  avaU- 
able  in  both  parUea.** 

So  we  wind  up  with  Acheaon.  Berle, 
Bowles,  and  Batt. 

And  he  sends  that  great  expert  on  futelgn 
affairs — "Soapy"  WUliama— to  represent  us 
In  Alrica. 

"Soapy"  eo\ildn't  even  keep  Michigan  from 
going  broke. 

Dont  get  me  wrong: 

Repubtlcana  In  tbe  Cbngress  have  stood 
with  the  President— -by  and  large — on  mst- 
tera  Involving  our  rdlatioos  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  ecmduek  of  foreign  affairs  la  hla  raapoa- 
albiiity  under  our  GosMtttutkm.  and,  reaUa- 
Ing  the  gravity  at  the  world  aituatloa  today, 
we  have,  time  and  again,  expreesed  our  deter- 


ml nation  to  support  dedslons  made  toy  the 
Chief  Executive  as  fellow  Americans— cnce 
theee  declstons  are  atade. 

I  do  want  to  make  It  dear  that  the  Be- 
puhliean  ieaderalaip  had  no  part  whatsoever 
to  do  with  tbe  decision  to  spring  an  invasion 
in  Cuba.  We  were  called  In  only  after  it  was 
obvious  tiutt  the  whole  operation  had  tamed 
sour. 

But  we  have  supported  tbe  President  on 
his  indications  of  a  firm  stand  on  Berlin. 

This  pnly  we  ask:  that  our  foreign  policy 
remain  firm  and  consistent — as  It  was  un- 
der President  Eisenhower. 

We  have  supported  rettnests  for  DKMre  de- 
fense spending  but  must  Insist  that  we  not 
be  led  Into  a  program  at  overspending  In 
this  area. 

We  have,  in  a  word,  put  country  above 
party  in  foreign  affairs,  even  at  tlmee  when 
some  people  thought  perhaps  we  should  have 
been  a  lot  more  critical. 

And  as  we  have  met  a  respc»slbUlty  to  close 
ranks  in  the  face  at  a  common  foe.  Bepob- 
Ucana  In  the  Congrcaa  have  also  met  a  re- 
spoBisibtllty  to  the  American  people  in  op- 
pioslng  vigorously  policies  and  programs  on 
the  domestic  tioat  which  we  have  Srmly 
believed  not  In  the  best  IntcrssU  oC  tbe 
country. 

Mr.  Kennedy  gave  all  kinds  at  proposals 
top  priority  daring  the  campaign.  The 
people  of  this  country  were  assmrcd  a  loi  of 
ptobleme  were  going  to  be  taken  care  of  Im- 
mediately. 

One  eosteemed  agrleultore.  Hie  Demo- 
crats were  going  to  achieve  100  pereent  of 
parity  for  tbe  farmers,  cot  producttaB,  bring 
lower  prices  to  the  consumer  and  save  as 
much  as  89  btllton  a  year  for  the  ooimtry. 

That  was  the  glowing  promise. 

This  is  the  sorry  record: 

A  tose  to  com  farmers  beeavse  of  a  De- 
partment at  Agriculture  dumping  program 
that  has  cost — and  Is  costing — farm  pro- 
ducer* of  the  Mdtfle  West  minions  and  nUl- 
Uons  of  doflarv. 

A  multlmlllion-donar  program  to  create 
a  com  shortage  which  Isnt  gotng  to  come 
about. 

Livestock,  poultry,  and  dahy  Industries  dis- 
rupted because  of  depressed  prices. 

And  what's  more,  piospects  are  that  the 
worst  Lb  yet  to  come  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  got  a  form  tetter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agf  Icultuie  a  couple  ol  weeks  aco. 

Among  other  things  he  assured  me  tax- 
payers were  going  to  save  a  lot  of  monay  on 
reduced  storage  costs. 

I've  got  news  for  'his.  Freeman.  In  caaa  he 
haant  been  reading  the  papcra.  Kew  stor- 
age faclTltlea  are  siting  i^t  ail  oe^  the  plaoa — 
I  would  ■■Slime  with  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment at  Agrieultoie. 

Obvioualy.  so— shorty  Is  cotnc  to  be  dto- 
enchanted. 

Mow  the  experts  sre  csttmatlng  thai  the 
Demoerat-spoosorcd  ttm.  legl»lsHon  la  volag 
to  co6t  the  country  a  billion  doBan  a  yaar 
more  liistesd  of  lees— and  oasts  new  prob- 
lems for  sgrtettttuie  tn  tbs  procam. 

Bemonber  all  the  talk  by  Sto*.  Kennedy 
about  giving  labor  a  $1.25  minimum  wage  Mil 
If  be  was  dected? 

Tou  wfll  recall  that  Republicans  supported 
a  81.15  bin  under  PresMent  BsenlMwer.  It 
would  have  become  law  more  than  a  year 
ago  except  ttiat  Itr.  Kennedy,  then  a  Sena- 
tor, blocked  It.    Be  wanted  a  campaign  Issue. 

Well,  we  passed  a  minimum  wage  bin  this 
year  that  provided  for  81-IB  starting  the  first 
of  September.  Every  worker  who  comes 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  should 
understand  that  he  could  have  had  this  16- 
cent  Increase  more  than  a  year  ago — as  pro- 
posed by  President  Elsenhower  and  sopportsd 
by  BepubUcans  generally,  except  lor  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy'k  opposltlan. 


Paassge  of  the  bin  was  hailed  as  a  "great 
victory"  for  Pteatdent  Kennedy,  even  though 
tbe  Ineraase  to  81.35  won't  come  about  for 
aaotbsa  yearn  at  tbe  earnest. 

Let's  look  at  another  firm  Democrat  |dedge. 

Lart  November  Mr.  Kennedy  stated  flatly: 

"In  1981  a  Democrat  Congress,  under  the 
leaderritlp  of  a  Democrat  Preaident  win  enact 
a  Mil  to  raise  taadMrs*  salariea." 

Also,  he  said,  "One  of  the  first  items  on 
the  Democratic  sgenda  tn  1981  la  the  pas- 
sage of  an  adequate  bUl  for  actaooi  con- 
struct Lon." 

I  wonder  what  excuses  they're  going  to 
give  for  falling  on  this  one. 

The  Democrats  can't  blame  anyone  but 
themselves. 

Ftarst.  a  Democrat-packed  Rules  Conunlt- 
tee  refused  to  report  out  a  n»onstro8tty  that 
had  the  administration's  blessing. 

Then,  in  desperation,  the  Democrat  leader- 
ship patched  up  a  bin  that  nobody  liked — not 
even  tbe  Natlc«al  Education  Assodatlon.  So 
most  at  the  Democrats  voted  against  their 
own  proposal. 

But  I  must  say  this:  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  go  along  with  tbe  Kennedy  admislB- 
tratlon  on  this  Issue  was  a  major  victory  for 
public  education   In    America. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  for  the  re- 
fusal of  Congress  to  act  on  another  major 
Democrat  promise  for  the  Immediate  enact- 
ment of  a  progress  of  medical  care  for  the 
a^ed  through  social  security. 

This  promise  died  in  a  Democrat-con- 
trolled committee,  never  seeing  the  Ilg}it 
of  day. 

But  there  was  plenty  of  acttvlty  In  the 
first  session  of  ths  87th  Cbngress  which 
should  give  every  citizen  Interested  In  sound 
government  cause  for  deep  concern. 

It  was  the  old  story  of  "dancing  back- 
wards"— back  to  the  q;>endthrtft  waya  of 
the  New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal— of  big 
spending  programs  on  the  hoaae  front  that 
tbe  country  doesn't  need  and — In  thla  day 
of  Increasingly  heavy  defense  burdens — are 
downright  dangeroua  to  the  w^-b^ng  at 
our  economy. 

Over  strenuoxis  RepubUcan  protests,  tbls 
Dsmocratie  Congress  wbotq^ed  tluough  a 
honalng  program  beyond  anything  that  cotHd 
be  Justified. 

It  pMssd  a  sewer  MU  that  gom  lar  be- 
yond the  purpoas  of  water  pollufeteci  eon- 
trol— a  program  that  te  soing  to  tacreaae  the 
Mza  a(  Ftdaral  bureancxaey.  add  to  the 
psibUe  debt  and  contribute  to  tbe  dependmee 
of  local  communities  on  mostey  frooa  Wasft- 


Tlie  eoontry  can  thank  Bepubtlcans  in  tlie 
Oongrsss  that  the  Denaocrata  dtdnt  go  fur- 
ther than  they  did  In  econmittlng  your 
hard-earned  doOars  for  years  to  coma. 

We  held  firm  for  safeguards  tn  a  de- 
pressed areas  Mil  that  wound  xrp  a  far  ery 
from  the  extreme  proposals  put  forth  by  the 
Deaaotrate  early  In  the  session  when  they 
would  have  put  vtotuaDy  every  county  In  the 
eounWy  in  tbe  breadline  category. 

We  stood  our  ground  against  repeated 
attempts  by  Democrats  to  undermine  con- 
trol of  tbe  purse  strings  In  OosigrBaB  by 
resorting  to  back-door  ^tending,  which  sim- 
ply nMans  going  directly  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury for  borrowed  money. 

TUs  Republlcsn  insistence  tbat  the  ad- 
ministration come  to  the  Cbngrem  year  by 
year  Itar  Its  funds  can,  and  I  predict  win.  sa/e 
the  taxpayer  of  this  country  billions  of  dol- 
lars hi  the  yean  ahead.  If  wc  can  continue 
to  hold  the  One. 

Thla  points  i^i  the  Importanee  of  elwctlng 
more  Republicans  to  the  Oongrsss  next  year. 

Tbe  raoord  wa  have  made,  tn  spite  at  our 
minority  position,  has  ssteMlshsd  Bspwbll- 
eana  in  tha  Conyesa  aa  tba  eountryli  ftrst 
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line  of  defense  against  attack  on  our  econ- 
omy and  our  system  by  ttie  wild-eyed  spend- 
ers and  radicals  who  want  to  remodel  Amer- 
ica In  the  pattern  of  socialism  or  something 
wOT-se. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this;  The  1st 
session  of  the  Democrat  87th  Congress,  un- 
der the  lesulership  of  a  Democratic  President, 
has  been  the  most  spendthrift  Congress  In 
history. 

Instead  of  an  $80  billion  balanced  budget 
as  presented  by  President  Elsenhower,  we 
have  wound  up  with  an  $88  billion  budget, 
with  prospects  for  a  $90  billion  budget  dead 
ahead. 

This  is  the  record  of  fiscal  irresponsibility 
of  a  party  whose  chief  spokesman,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  said  during  the  campaign: 

"I  believe  the  next  administration  should 
work  for  a  balanced  budget  and  that  would 
be  my  Intention." 

So  we  wind  up  the  first  8  months  from 
$7  to  $10  billion  In  the  red. 

How  many  millions  of  disenchanted  taz- 
pajrers  does  that  add  up  to? 

The  same  candidate  who  Insisted  on  \in- 
precedented  spending  on  aid  progranu  told 
the  people  of  this  country  last  September: 

"I  see  no  magic  to  tax  dollars  which  are 
sent  to  Washington  and  then  returned.  I 
abhor  the  waste  and  incompetence  of  large- 
scale  Federal   bureaucracies." 

I  wonder  how  many  more  voters  are  now 
disenchanted  by  the  fact  that  some  100,000 
new  employees  have  been  added  to  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  since  the  start  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier? 

It  was  Candidate  Kennedy  who  said  dur- 
ing the  campaign: 

"No  expert  in  the  Nation's  Capital  knows 
as  much  about  a  conununlty's  local  prob- 
lems and  how  to  meet  them  as  Its  local 
businessmen  and  officials.  Too  much  gov- 
ernment is  just  as  much  a  threat  to  o\ir 
liberltes  as  too  little  government." 

But  it  is  President  Kennedy  who  Is  push- 
ing now  for  a  new  Department  of  Urban 
Development  of  Cabinet  statiis  that  wotild 
create  a  vast  new  bureaucracy  to  meddle  in 
local  affairs  from  parenthood  to  parking 
spaces. 

It  was  Candidate  Kennedy  who  promised, 
"We  Democrats  do  not  intend  to  devaluate 
the  dollar  from  its  present  rate.  We  will 
defend  its  value  and  its  soundness." 

It  was  Candidate  Kennedy  who  assured 
millions  of  Americans  in  retirement  that  "I 
would  protect  those  who  are  on  fixed  in- 
comes. I  am  thinking  particularly  of  those 
on  social  sec\irlty." 

Now  the  Democratic-managed  Department 
of  Labor  has  had  to  announce  the  biggest 
ivaap  in  the  cost  of  living  to  hit  the  Amer- 
ican consxmier  in  years. 

This  is  more  dancing  backward  by  the 
same  Democrats  who  pledged  to  the  Nation 
they  woiild  protect  the  purchasing  power 
of  your  dollars. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  documenting  the  dis- 
parity between  the  Democrat  record  of 
pledges  to  the  American  people  and  their 
failure  to  keep  those  pledges. 

But  someone  might  say — well,  after  all, 
this  Is  politics — and  shrug  it  off. 

So  let's  forget  particulars  from  here  on 
out  and  look  at  the  broad  picture. 

I'm  glad  I'm  a  Republican  because  the 
people  of  this  country  are  now  comparing 
the  kind  of  leadership  we  enjoyed  for  8 
years  under  a  Republican  President — Dwlght 
D.    Elseniiower — with   what   we've   got  now. 

And  what  they  see  Isn't  doing  the  Demo- 
crats a  bit  of  good,  believe  me. 

Any  fair-minded  citizen — and  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  fair  minded — now 
realizes  that  the  Democrats  inherited  a  coun- 
try that  was  out  in  front  by  any  valid  stand- 
ard you  want  to  apply. 

We  had  the  greatest  military  power  the 
world  has  ever  known. 


We  had  the  most  productive  economic 
S3r8tem. 

We  had  the  broadest  personal  freedoms 
of  any  people  on  earth. 

America — all  up  and  down  the  line — was 
stronger  and  more  promising  than  it  was 
when  Republicans  took  the  helm  in  lOfiS. 

Under  President  Elsenhower's  steady  hand 
we  enjoyed  8  years  of  peace. 

The  country  had  confidence  that  we  would 
win  through  In  any  showdown — come  what 
may. 

And  let  me  make  myself  crystal  clear  on 
this  point :  It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead  this  new  adminis- 
tration will  match  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration for  firmness  of  purpose. 

I  say  this  in  all  sincerity  becavise  if  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  succeeds  in  achieving  what 
is  best  for  the  country,  then  we  all  succeed. 

But  all  of  us  know  that  the  Nation  today 
is  in  a  serious  crisis. 

The  overshadowing  Issue  Is  our  national 
s\irvival  as  a  free  people. 

Our  goal  must  continue  to  be— as  it  was 
under  a  Republican  President — winning  the 
cold  war  and  preventing  the  spread  of  mili- 
tant communism  over  the  world. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  been  saying,  let 
me  point  out  that  in  this  fight  to  win  the 
peace  three  major  factors  are  involved. 

First  Is  the  wisdom  and  vigor  of  our 
leadership. 

On  this  score  the  acid  test  is  yet  to  come. 

But  history  has  demonstrated  that  a  free 
people  will  rally  behind  a  leadership  that 
inspires  confidence  in  its  purpose — Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike. 

Stephen  Decatur  said,  "Ify  country,  may 
she  always  be  right — but  my  country,  right 
or  wrong." 

As  Republicans  we  want  our  country  to  be 
right — we  want  our  leadership  to  be  right — 
and  we  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  on 
this. 

We  had  an  earlier  crlslB  over  Berlin — 
President  Eisenhower  stood  firm  and  Mr. 
Khrushchev  backed  down. 

We  ask  only  that  oiir  new  President  show 
the  same  resolution  in  the  days  ahead. 

The  second  factor  in  oxir  sxirrlval  as  a  free 
people,  and  our  ultimate  victory  In  any  war, 
cold  or  hot,  lies  In  the  posture  of  our  mili- 
tary defense. 

We  know  now,  by  Democrat  admission,  that 
they  were  pointing  a  false  finger  of  suspicion 
at  the  state  of  our  defenses  during  the  last 
campaign. 

The  truth  la  that  we  were  strong — strong 
enough  to  deter  the  Russians  from  whatever 
aggressive  designs  they  had  In  mind. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  spite  of  miscuee  on 
the  part  of  the  new  administration  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  the  greatest  consolation  to 
the  American  people  has  been  the  knowledge 
that  we  are  not  weak — thanks  to  the  fore- 
sight of  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

May  I  say  this:  even  the  appalling  "goofs" 
havent  been  enough  to  precipitate  an  attack 
against  lis. 

This  the  American  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  and  that's  another  reason  why  I  say 
the  Republican  record  is  looking  better  all 
the  time. 

The  third,  but  not  the  least  Important  fac- 
tor in  preserving  our  free  way  of  life,  la  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong,  dynamic  economy. 

This  Involves  esubllshlng  a  healthy  cli- 
mate for  free  enterprise — giving  the  Indi- 
vidual American  a  chance  to  make  the  most 
of  the  opportunities  that  have  always  been 
the  real  Incentive  for  progress  under  our 
system.  And  it  also  Involves  protecting  the 
value  of  our  money. 

It  was  General  Eisenhower  who  once  said, 
"The  military  U  but  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
great  productive  economic  machine  that  Is 
America." 

This  we  must  never  forget  because  it  Is  the 
wonderful,  free  way  of  life  we  are  seeking  to 
preserve. 


In  8  years  of  Republican  leadership  we  did 
establish  a  better  climate  for  free,  private 
enterprise.  We  did  go  forward  to  creat*  new 
opportunities  for  individuals. 

We  did  encourage  tnltlattve  and  self-reli- 
ance among  our  people  as  against  the 
strength -sapping  policies  of  paternalism  we 
had  labored  under  for  so  many  years  of  the 
New  and  Fair  Deals. 

And  we  did  protect  the  value  of  savings 
accounts,  annuities,  and  wages  by  holding 
down  the  cost  of  living  for  every  citizen. 

But  what  are  the  Democrats  doing  to  keep 
our  economy  sound? 

They  are  claiming  that  the  Democrat  Con- 
gress enacted  76  percent  of  the  administra- 
tion's program.    That  happens  to  be  baloney. 

But  I  will  say  one  thing : 

This  has  been  the  most  spendthrift  Oov- 
ernment  In  history. 

They  are  spending  you  silly. 

The  only  checkrein  has  been  the  hardy 
Republican  minority — outnumbered  as  we 
are — who  fought  with  more  success  than  we 
could  hope  for,  to  stem  the  spending  tide. 

The  people  of  America  can  thank  their 
lucky  stars— «nd  Republicans — that  the 
Democrats  weren't  able  to  get  away  with  a 
lot  of  their  extravagant  schemes. 

But  don't  think  they  won't  be  back  trying 
next  year. 

They  never  give  up. 

And  in  that  fact  lies  the  Republican  chal- 
lenge. 

We  must  fight  harder  than  ever  before  to 
expand  the  beachhead  of  sanity  in  Oorem- 
ment  we  are  now  holding  In  the  Congress 
We  need  a  Republican  majority. 

To  do  this  we  must  keep  our  eyas  on  1963 — 
emi^aslzlng  first   things  first. 

By  winning  through  in  1902  we  will  set  the 
stage  for  Republican  vlctorlea  all  up  and 
down  the  Une  In  19M. 

With  the  kind  of  loyal,  dedicated  folks  I 
see  here  tonight  we  will  get  the  Job  done. 

Tou  know.  I  keep  thinking  of  the  threat 
from  IChriishchev  that  our  grandchildren 
will  be  living  under  socialism. 

Let  us  give  him  the  lie  with  a  reaoundli^ 
Republican  victory. 

Let  us  get  into  this  fight  with  a  renewed 
determination  that  In  years  to  oocne  all  peo- 
ple who  choose  to  stand  with  us  shall  live  In 
freedom. 


VotiBf  Record  of  R«pre$citatiTt  Gorald 
R.  Fori  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

or    IdCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  September  26.  19$1 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  a  re- 
port of  my  voting  and  attendance  record 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. 

The  record  Include*  all  rollcall  votes 
and  all  quorum  calls.  The  description 
of  bills  is  for  the  purpose  of  identifica- 
tion only;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
describe  the  bills  completely  or  to  elab- 
orate upon  the  issues  involved. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  collect 
in  one  place  information  which  is  scat- 
tered through  thousands  of  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  want  to  be 
able  to  provide  any  interested  constit- 
uent with  a  simple  compilation  of  my 
voting  and  attendance  record. 


1961 
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...do.... 


Mar. 

..do.. 


.do. 


Mar.    7 


Mar.    S 

...do.... 
Msr.   9 


..do. 


Mar.  10 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  ai 


...do. 
do. 


Mar.  B 


Mar. 


M 
36 

36 
27 


ao 

SI 
S3 


S4 
S6 

S6 

r 

S8 


SO 
40 


41 
43 


46 
46 


.do. 


Quorum  oall . 
EVctfoB  ef  ffpea^W- 


U.Um.  I:  notion  to  toU  wuhoot  detate  tm  raae- 
htttoB  dmjtnr  Kat  to  cttfaar  eaiKUdsts  lor  Cod- 
Kren  tmm  the  Si  h  rnstrlrt  of  Indiana. 
CPMSed  2U  Ut  IMJ 

flBfl 

137:  To  Increaae  mcmbersMp  on  Boose 
CvmantBtaa  Roles frem U to U. 
(Passed  317  to  3tX) 

Q— lam  orit 

II. R.  4804:  To  provide  for  ths  Mtehllihwiwt  of  • 
Umporsry  procr^m  of  extended  imrmplnyniaat 


VoU 


H 
No. 


(Pasted  sn  to  S9.) 
H. Res. 167:  To  provide  tSSl/BD  to  lleose  Commlt- 
tM  on  Un-American  Actlrtties  tar  tavastlcaUaai 
to  I9n. 
(I'asasd  4n  to  «.} 
H.R.  6IM:  To  antead  the  M  sorpieBental  1961 
«pproT>nii(lnn  NTT  T>t  sdc&nr  tSiJBOfiBII  lor  aid 
to  school  ilistfULs  ill  (rleraTTy  hmp^^'ted 
(PiWtdSSitvtt.) 

Qaoram  sail .  ■      ...      

do 
do 


H.R^46»  Ta  iswiiiH  to  uauuiltSir  fta  bRI  pr»- 
▼Mtnit  S  piuciun  fc^  food  Rialus  far  1961  In  order 
to  eHuil»ia*e  kt.  S  vMrtt  ■utboi'ligd  sale  of  standi 
•sr»  at  36  erats  behnr  supiwt  priee  of  earn. 
(TVI^trd  196  to  314.) 
H.R.  4il0    1>B  tiMl  rswsi  of  had  cntas  bflt  tn- 
a«a«Uis  support  price  mt  earn  far  tboat  vho  ■»- 
vBse  sctVHP.  ete. 
(PasBSdlBStoSRZ.) 


.d0 


H.R.  4510:  To  approve  the 


nportontbc 


Q— lam  sail, 
H.R.MCS 


MfQ:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pam  tht  bfR  to 
amen<l  and  rxtend  the  Su^ar  Art  M  1946. 
(Passad  3M  to  13».> 
HJLMfc  TaaitywtodweiBfcrwiet  report  on  tim 
Kxtandsd  Pastaptsjimat  Oumpni- 
Act'af  I9SI. 
(Paa»da62toai.) 


iltothemlMtary 
feM  ie<|ukinic  a  study 
Army  Qamtarmmttr  Pood 
and  Container  InstUuU  ih— id  be  retoeatod. 
(raaadSBtoUM 
■.■.Mk  Oa  taal  psstofK  of  the  ba  to  aotliarlxe 
•■toM  asaatowtfisa  fer  sdKary  departmsiitK. 
CPaiaad  413  to  0.) 
Quorum  call 


.da. 


Mar.  a. 
Mar.  39 

..do... 


Apr.  11 
Apr.  B 


Apr.  30 


Apr.  36 
..do.... 


Apr.  36 
..do 


May    S 

..do.... 


H.R.  SBMc  Ta  stirwvs  Iks  A. 

tiato  lar  tha IMiiPa  WU 

Later  Soadatds  Aat. 

(Pasadautosaa.) 

H.R.  SBSfc  Ob  a 


(Dsiwisi  196  to  304.) 
H.R.  SNfc  Ob  tmi  pswats  •(  Am  MM 
ra)  to  iMwrt  tba  Pair  Lakar 
a>a9aBdS4Bto3lL> 


No. 


Present. 
Yes. 


Yea. 


No. 


Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yea. 


No. 


Present. 
Present. 
No. 


Pment. 
Yea. 


Yes. 


8. 1:  Oa  a 

ment  bill  to 
H.R.  6643  for  8.  I. 
(UalaatodU6to301.> 
L  1:  0»  toal  psstoaa  mt  tka 


iade»atupmeal 


Qooruni  call 

I da 

do 

do — 

a.  «:  lb  adopt  Ika  amsiNv  laduab»  bU  pt«> 


wUtnf  lar  70  ad«lltisnal  Psdaral  jodcsa. 
(Pawed  336  to  76.) 

Qooruro  call — . 

UJL.  «SB:  Go  iBMi  psasi^  •(  Ika  BmW  BeearKy 

AKMiMtiBMUs  a<  19U. 

Qiaiiis  laB        . 

iTk.    6Sm:  to   appropriaU   SaOO/KMMHO   lir  tlic 
Inter-American  social  and  aeanaoile  eDOf>er«tian 
procraaa  and  tlM  Chilaan  retwUloatloa  profraoa. 
CPrwsil  as  to  B.) 


anctng  of  the  Area  PtwJsp- 


Ye«. 

Yea 

Present 

PrsH 
Yaa. 

N«. 
Tea 


Present 
Yea. 


N*. 


PressPt. 
Present. 


a  L  OaadagtlMtl 

for  haek-door  fin 
moot  Art. 


L) 


MR.  sna:  Tb  wlapt  the 

amondments  to  th<>  Fair 

(PasMd  3M  to  MO 


•a 


Act 


N*. 


Present 
Tec 


Present. 
Yes. 


Present. 
No. 


Present 
No. 


No. 


47 


48 


40 

SO 
61 
63 
63 


64 


66 


86 

67 
66 


80 
60 
61 


63 


61 
64 


65 


Date. 
1961 


May    S 


..do. 


May    4 

May    0 

May  10 

May  U 

...do 


May  U 

May  16 
..do..... 


May  V 


66 
«7 


66 
60 
70 


71 


73 
73 
74 
76 


76 


77 
78 


7S 
80 
81 
83 


83 


.do. 


Mar  M 

..do..... 


May  25 


June    1 


Jena    6 

...do 

.^ds 


H.R.  6441-  On  motion  to  recommit 
the  radcial  Water  PaOotiaa  Cmmttti  Act  Ancod- 
ts  of  1961  \»  order  ho  lednrr  tbr  aatbor  sation 
MMOOJMO  to  S7MaajU0  aaMsafly  asird  to 
reqoire  States  after  June  lOU  to  match  all  bnds 
in  excess  of  $50,000,000  and  to  retain  State  juris- 
dtrtioB  vm  UUrastatc  vatoa. 
(Defeated  ir.i  u^  256.) 
H.R.  6441:  On  Hnal  pa.<t.<^are  af  the  TeitnX  Water 
Pollution  Tontrol  Art  Amendments  af  1961. 
(Faaaed  287  to  UQ.) 
Quonnn  call 

lI]!dol'I'"!."~^.l...ll 


da 

H.&.aiO:  OnCnal  passage  of  tbe  bill  to  extend  the 
MeiirsB  farm  lat<or  prorrmBi  for  3  years. 

rPasscd  231  to  ir7.) 
H.R.  6004:  To  recon  i  it  to  comirittM  the  biU  to 
authorise  addition;;!  funds  to  Council  ol  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  porsonnel  in  order  to  cut  the 
amount  frmn  t2,<TCi,(XV  to  $7W,O00. 
(Defeated  151  fo  199.) 
n.R.  V94:  On  foal  pnimgi  to  aatboria  so  addi- 
tional PjBna,on6  (v  persoaaei  •<  C«to>cil  sf  Bto- 
nomic  Adviavt. 
(Passed  209  to  136.) 
Qoorum  call 

ii .  Ros.  2M:  To  adopt  a  r^  miiiildlsn  tor  tte  oon- 

sideration  of  H.R.  4614,  a  hfll  to  enoanraca  traroi 


fn  the  Cnfted  States  by  residents  of  foreign  eoon- 
tries  ami  to  eafahfirh  an  ofQcc  al  Intcnatjsnal 
TVavel  and  Tourtes. 
(Passed  239  to  70.) 

Quorum  call 

.do. 


H.  Con.  Res.  22S:  To  indieite  concressionai  sap- 
port  for  taking;  of  collective  measures  by  the 
Oriaabatkin   «f  Amcricaa   Stales   ntatorf.  tlB 
Caatra  BwemiDcnt  of  Coba. 
(Paasad«Btol) 

B.R.  4n«:  Ta  eatabCik  ao  OfBoa  ^  TntsmaltsMal 
Tr«\-el  and  to  enoonrare  travel  to  tba  Uaitod 
States  by  residents  of  forcifn  caMBtrles. 
(Passtd  sat  to  MKJ 

QuoiuiB  cbII -. 

8.  1852   To  authorize  about  Sn.MMOajBttB  Isr  sir- 
cralt.  ■"«—"**.  and  naval  '•ssMla  hr  tke  Aiuisd 
Farces. 
(Passed  40?  to  0.) 

n.R.  1986:  To  recommit  to  eommittae  a  bUl  rclat- 
inc  to  Intermation  faimlihatl  ^e  PasUnastar 
General  by  IOC  ooncwninr  carsnaaaracaivad  by 


▼oto 


Tcs. 


No. 


Present 
Present 
Present. 
Abwnt.i 
Paired  for. 


Paired  for. 


Pakedagatost. 


Prasvt 
Present 
Yes. 


Presant. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


June    7 
tana    S 

._«lB 


...do 


June  13 
...do 


Juna  U 
Jun«  14 
June  15 
...do 


...do. 


railroads  from  eipresK  eosapaatas.  Tba  racom- 
mittal  wmtioA  vaa  niilrnsn  to  pravlda  tbai  eto>- 
toin  tarhatfal  bJbnastiaB  ba  gMtbtni  annwagy 
by  ICC  eoBcarsinc  laveniie  paid  raifaaadaby  the 
PDsiOfflca. 
(Detested  16  to  345.) 

Quorum  call 

UJLTri:  Tba 
of  SUte  and  Joado^  tba 
agencies  ($731,300,050). 
(PasMda66to7U 

Quorum  caB . . .— .. 

do 

H.R.  7444:  To  recommit  the  AgtlcuHara  ■¥*■*- 
Pftstfcms  ba  to  nsmaiWIsa  to  order  to  cat  SMC- 


-: 


(teds  far  acrinittara] 

propum. 
(Defeated  IM  to  196.) 
H.R.  M44:  On  final  pawanre  af  tba  a^ricaltBraJ  ap- 
prorrlatteis  ba  taiTslvtor  t6.SaUMgHa 
(Passed  ST8  to  69.) 

Quorum  call _  .  ..     . 

do 

do 

HJt.  7MB:  Vr  iKia K  to  sMuataa  tke 

RaU  ErtnsloB  Act  to  ci4ar  to  altwitiMla  tbe 
transportation  tax 
(Defeated  189to  T96. 
HJt    7446:  On   final 
BKtsDSkiQ  Aet  of  196L 
(Passed  295  to  88.) 

Quorum  call  

HJL  7053:  To  nummail  to  esmaifttaa  tba  bS 
proTidtnt  that  in  tke  DMiteC  of  Calnnifci 
aonftssions  and   otber  crkfaaca  sbaB 
InsdmlssfMe  solefy  baesMa  «C  daky. 
(Defeated  104  to  383.) 

(^anriia  call 

do 

'H.~~Res.'  KtTo  d>iapwig>a'BawnnlMHwi'piin 


No. 


Absent* 
Yea. 


Pnssnt 
Absent* 
Yea. 


No. 


PresedDt 


of  tba  Tax  BaSs 


be 


No.  2,  ooncemlnK  the  FCC,  whaslttaii  by  tbe 
President  on  Apr.  23. 

(Passsd  xa  tc  77.) 
H.  Res.  303:  To  dlsapacova  Baorffsatoaltak  Flan 
No.   1.  concerning  toe  Seomto  tad  Bietenge 
Commission,  submitted  by  the  Pnsldeat  aa 
Apr.  27. 

(DefcatBd  T76  to  to.) 


A 
TasL 


Present 
No. 


Present 
Preseot 
Yes. 


Yes. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Voting  record,  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jr.,  6th  District  of  Michigan — Ck)ntinued 


No. 


8S 


87 
88 


80 


W 
01 
92 
03 
M 
» 


96 


B«i 


98 
99 


100 
101 
103 
103 
104 


D«t«. 
1061 


June  19 
...do..... 


— do 


Jane  30 
...do 


..do 


June  21 

...do 

...do 

...do 

June  22 
...do 


.do. 


97     June  26 


...do 

...do. 


June  27 

...do 

.do. 


Jane  38 
...do.... 


Measniv,  qacatioo,  and  rasolt 


Qnonun  call 

H.R.  6766:  To  authorlae  Mceptanoe  of  an  amend- 
meat  to  tbe  artictes  of  ■fwement  of  the  Intama- 
tfcnal  Finance  Coiporatloa  permitting  inrest- 
owot  in  capital  stock. 
(Paased&StolS.) 

H.R.  7712:  4th  supplemental  appropriation  biU  lor 
1961  involving  $88,0(10,000. 
(Passed  291  to  63.) 

Quorum  call 

H.  Res.  304.  To  disapprove  Reorganlxation  Plan 
No.  3,  concerning  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
gubmitted  by  the  President  on  May  3. 
(Defeatftd  178  to  213.) 

H.  Res.  305:  To  disapprow  Reoncaniiatioa  Plan 
No.  4,  concerning  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, submitted  by  tbe  President  on  Mar  9. 
(Defeated  178  to  221.) 

Quorum  call 

do 

do 

do 

do  

H.R.  6028:  To  recommit  to  committee  tbe  Hooslng 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  ouhAtituting  prOTistons 
which  would  e.\tend  present  program  for  1  year. 
(IVfeate<l  197  to  215.) 

H.R.  6028:  On  final  i>assage  of  tbe  Houslnit  Act  of 
1961  carrymg  authorixations  o'  10,000,000.000. 
(Passed  236  to  178.) 

Quorum  call 

do "II' 

H.R.  7677:  To  raise  the  rublle  debt  limit  tor  \  year 
by  $13,000,000,000  to  3296,000.000,000. 
(Passed  231  to  148l) 

Quorum  call 

do 

do 


-do. 


IDS 

...do 

MC 

...do 

107 

Jnne  2» 

108 

...do 

100 

July  10 

110 

...do 

111 

112 

Jaly  IS 
July   17 

113 


U4 

lU 
116 


U7 


118 


119 


UO 


121 
122 
123 
124 


..do 


July  19 

...do.... 

July  30 


...do.. 


..do.. 


July  38 


...do... 


July  26 
July  27 
July  31 
..do.... 


H.R.  7861:  On  amendment  to  defense  approiviation 
bill  in  order  to  remore  proriaion  prohibiting  use 
of  funds  for  payment  of  a  price  dlfferwitial  on 
contracts  made  for  tbe  purpose  of  reilering  eco- 
nunle  dlslocatioas. 
(Defeated  173  to  299.) 
H.R.  7851;  On  final  passage  of  the  defense  appropri- 
ation bill  ($42,700,000,000). 
(Passed  412  too.) 
8.  1922:  To  adopt  the  conferenc«>  report  on   the 
Housing  Act  of  1861  as  approved  by  oooferece  of 
the  Hoaae  and  Senate. 
(Piand  229  to  176.) 
H.  Res.  884:  To  authorize  a  special  flag  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hoase  of  Repreeentati  ves. 
(E)efo8ted  108  to  270.) 
H.  Res.  22S:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  reeo- 
lut Ion  granting  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  compact  In  order  to  delete 
provisiona  for  Fe<ieral  voting  membership  and 
Federal  cost  sharing. 
(Defeated  92  to  257.) 
H.R.  187:  To  expedite  Judicial  review  of  orders  of 
deportation  of  nndeeirabie  aliens. 
(Passed  304  to  60.) 
H.R.  S786:  To  establish  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore. 
(Passed  278  to  82.) 

(Quorum  call 

H  J.  Res.  436:  To  provide  for  tbe  observimoe  of  tbe 
oenteimial  of  the  establishment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
(Passed  367  to  12.) 
H.R.  2865:  To  provide  for  allotment  and  advance- 
ment of  pay  to  U.S.  civilian  employees  in  emer- 
gency evitcuAtions. 
(Passed  286  to  86.) 

Quorum  call 

do I.I.* 

H  R.  6874:  To  aothoriae  Mn)roprtotim»*to"the' 
Natioaal  Aeronaatlcs  and  Space  Administration 
in  the  amount  of  $1,780,000,000. 
(Passed  354  to  59) 
H.  Res.  328:  To  disapprove  Reorganixatlon  Plan 
No.  5  concerning  tbe  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 
(Passed  231  to  179.) 
H.  Res.  336:  To  dLscharge  the  Committee  on  Oot- 
ernment  Operations  from  furtlier  con.<Ideratton 
of  Recnranlrailon   Plan   No.   7  concerning  tl»e 
Maritime  Administration. 
(Defeated  184  to  218.) 
H.R.  8302:  To  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary  construction   appropriations   bUl  deleting 
$3,400,000  for  transfer  of  the  Food  an  1  Coataioer 
Institute  of  Chicago  to  Natick,  Mass 
(Passed  241  to  170.) 
H.R.  8302:  On  final  passage  of  the  military  con- 
struction approprlatton.s  bill  providing  for  an 
expenditure  of  $883,300,000. 
(Passed  400  to  0.) 

Quorum  call 

do 

....do.. 

S.J.  Res.  130:  To  authorUe  the'  Prnddent'to'^rtor' 
units  and  members  in  the  Ready  Reserre  to  ao- 
t!ve  duty  for  not  more  than  12  months. 
(Passed  403  to  2.) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Vote 


Presgnt, 
Yes. 


Yes. 


PiMent. 
Yes. 


Yea. 


Praaent. 
Pieeent. 
Preaaot. 
Preaeot. 
Preseot. 
Yes. 


No. 


Preamt. 
Prceent. 

Y«B. 


Present. 
Praseat. 
Present. 
Present. 

No. 


Yes. 
No. 

No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 


Present. 
Yet. 


Yes. 


Prassot. 
Yes. 


Y«B. 


Yes. 


No. 


Yes. 


Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 


No. 


128 
136 
127 


128 


129 
130 


131 
132 


133 


134 
136 


136 


137 
138 


139 
140 


141 
142 


143 
144 


146 
146 
147 
148 
149 
160 
161 
162 
153 
164 
156 
166 
167 


158 
18» 
160 


161 
163 
163 
164 


166 
166 
187 


Date, 
1961 


Aog.  1 
Aug.  3 
..do.... 


..do. 


Aug.    3 
..do. ... 


.do. 
.do. 


Aug.     7 


Aug.     8 
..do.. 


-do 


.do- 
.do. 


Aug.     9 
..do... 


.do., 
.do... 


Auk.  10 


...do.... 
Aug.  14 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Aug.  It 

..do 

-.do...„ 
Aug.  16 

-.do 

Aug.  17 
Aug.  18 
..do 


Aug.  21 

...do 

...do 


-do 

Aug.  23 

..do 

..do 


Measure,  question,  and  rMUlt 


Qaoram  caU. 
do. 


8. 3311 :  To  aatborlae  approprlatfans  of  $KB,aBOJX>0 
fcr  additional  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vesnis. 
(Passed  406  to  0.) 

H.R.  30:  To  reoommlt  to  oommlttee  the  bill  grant- 
ing approval  of  Congrea  to  tbe  northeastam 
water  and  related  land  raaooroes  oomnaet  in 
order  to  have  the  7  Federal  repnsentatlvas  on 
the  ComniLislon  .<)erve  only  in  an  adTlaory  posl- 
tloo. 
(Deirated  139  to  261.) 

Quorum  call 

S.  1643:  On  a<loptloii  of  the  coaferenoe  report  on  the 
Agriculturai  Act  of  1961. 
(Passed  224  to  170.) 

(>aorum  call 

H.R.  7856:  To  amend  the  Commimimlioti^i  .\ct  of 
1934  (or  tbe  announced  (Hirpow  of  (adlltatlng  the 
prompt  and  orderly  conduct  of  FCC  business. 
(Passed  198  to  ISO.) 

H.R.  7728:  To  authorise  tbe  Secretary  of  a  mlUtary 
department  to  sell  goods  and  aerrtcM  to  tlie  owner 
of  on  aircraft  in  an  ciiierfBary. 
(Pa.'«ied307  to78.) 

Quorum  call 

H.R.  7576:  On  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  Ubie  the 
motion  to  instruct  House  cunferees  iiot  to  agree 
to  a  project  involving  electric  energy  generating 
facilitirs  for  the  new  prodnetloa  reactor  at  Flaa- 
ford.  Wash.,  :it  a  cost  of  ta^O0O.000. 
(Defeated  164  to  236.) 

H.R.  7576:  To  adopt  the  motknt  Instructing  House 
conferees  not   to  agree  to  the  Sonata  prorlaioa 
providing  for  eWrtric  energy  iwiMaliin  facUilias 
at  Ilanford,  Wash.,  at  a  eost  of  881.000.000. 
(PMsed236toie4.) 

Quorum  call 

11. R.  8033:  To  amend  Interatala  Commerea  Act 
to  aathorire  delegation  of  certain  duties  to  ICC 
employee  boards. 
(Paised  212  to  174.) 

Qunrum  call 

H.  Res.  406:  On  adoption  of  re«oiution  prov|<iing 
for  the  consideratloo  of  U.K.  6882.  to  esUbiisb 
an  addltk»al  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 
(Passed  360  to  16.) 

auorum  call 
.R.  6303:  To  transfer  Freedmen's  iiaspitai'to 
Howard  University  (DisUict  of  Cohunbla)  and 
to  make  it  a  teaching  hospital  for  tbe  university. 
(PasMd321  to  61.) 

Quorum  call 

H.R.  7851-  On  the  adoptloa  of  the  eonfaaiico  i^' 
port  on  the  $46,500,000,000  approiiriation  Ml]  for 
the  Pefiartment  of  Detcitue. 
(Pa.sse<l383to0.) 
Quonmi  raO 

do ...I"!!"!"""** 

do ~— — IIIII"""III""IIII 

do         "*     — — — — — 


do... 

do... 

do. 


.-..do 

.do 

.do 


H.R.  8400:  To  adopt  the  mutual  security  autbori- 
satlon  blU  as  amondod  by  the  How*  to  Inrlode 
among  other  things,  a  l-yenr  authoriratlon  for 
developmental  loan  Mrislancc 
(Passed  287  to  110.) 

Quorum  call 

do I.'I. 

H.R.  8184:  To  make  slrcrart  i.lracT  a  Psdaraj  crima 
punishable  with  a  possible  death 
(PMse<1  373  to  6.) 

Quorum  call 

do 

do 


Aug.  23 
Aug.  24 
..do 


168 
160 


170 


m 


...do... 
Aug.  28 


..do 


.do. 


H.R.  7763:  To  provide  for  planning  the  partlrtpa. 
tlon  of  the  United  Rutes  in  New  York's  World 
Fair  of  1964  and  1966. 
(PaK**!  353  to  42.) 

Quorum  call 

do.  


H  R.  84:  To  stohlllte  the  nilnln«  of  isiid  and'^  by 
domestic  producers  on  public,  Indian,  and  other 
land. 
(Passed  196  to  172.) 

Quorum  call 

H.R.  8IR1  To  order  the  engrosinMnt  and  Sd  niiidtag' 
of  a  bUl  to  authorife  the  oonstrurtion  of  a  Natioaal 
Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  in  tbe  District  of 
(.^lumbia. 
(Passed  223  to  120.) 
H.R.  8181   On  final  pawsrs  Of  thabata 
the  con.otrtirtion  of  a  Natioaal  Plshtrt.  ^ 
and  Aqu  irlum  in  the  District  of  OotombU 
(Paasetl  208  to  136.) 

^:^Ji^^^  ^^  provide  (or  a  national  bog  cbolera 
nadication  program. 
(Passed  337  to  8.) 


Vote 


Yes. 
Yes. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Yes. 


Prasenl. 
No. 


Yes. 


Preseat. 
Yes. 


Prsasnt. 


Prsssni 
Preseni 
Yon 


Absent.' 
Absent.' 
Absent.* 


Abosat.1 
Abssac* 
Abssnt.* 
Abssot.* 


No. 


Pisssnt. 
Abssnt.' 


Abssnt' 
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No. 

Dsta. 
1961 

Measure,  question,  and  result 

Vote 

No. 

306 

307 

Date, 
1961 

Measure,  question,  and  result 

Vote 

177 

Aog.  29 
.-do 

Quorum 
H.R. 87? 

can 

Absent.* 
Yes. 

."^m 

QiKirum  caU 

Absent  * 

173 

3   To  Increase  the  Itmip-stmi  readjustment 

fl.  Res.  455:  A  resolution  sending  to  conference 

Absent* 

pa)-m«tits  for  Reserve  pcrsoimcl  involimtarily 

H.R.  2010  extending  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 

released from  active  duty. 

gram. 

(Passed  394  to  0.) 

(Passed  243  to  135.) 

174 

.  do  .  .. 

Qixirum  rail      ...      .  .. 

Present. 

308 

do 

H.  Res.  464:  To  adopt  a  cloeed  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  JV/J  to  adjust  postal 

Absent.* 

175 

...do 

H.R   f''MV   To  autliorite  the  Attorney  General  to 

No. 

fli  tbe  salaries  of  certain  attorneys  in  tbe  Depart- 

rates. 

ment  (if  Justice. 

(De(eat«d  142  to  222.) 

Ant.  SO 

(Defeated  ITi  to  233.) 
Quorum  rail      

Preseat. 

309 

210 

Sept.  16 
Sept.  18 

Quorum  call 

Absent* 

176 

S    2303'  On  final  nassase  of  a  hill  KimflAr  to  H  R 

Ah«int  • 

177 

...do 

1    R    HJian   To  consider  tbe  bUl  entiUed  "Emer- 

No. 

9000  exu^ndinp  for  2  years  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Defense  E<  ucation  Act  and  the  fed- 

gency £duration   Aid   Art  of  1961"   (Calendar 
Wedng^day  procedure). 

erally  im  )acfed  school  area  bill. 
(Passe<   342  to  18.) 

(DefSated  170  tti  242.) 

178 

.    do 

C  uorum  rail - - — 

Present. 

211 

..  do. 

6.  1469:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
amending  the  law  n-lating  to  longevity  step  in- 

Absent * 

179 

...do 

1    R    M»:  To  amend  tbe  Juvenile  Delinqueficy 

Yes. 

and  Youth  OfTenaee  Act  of  1961  hy  restricting 

creases  for  postal  employees. 

Fedenil  grants  to  tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

(Passed  3.W  to  4.) 

(l)el«WU-d  1K7  to  217.) 

213 

...do 

H.R.  5751:  To  amend  ."Subversive  Activities  Con- 

Absent.* 

180 

Aug.  31 

8.  Con    Rf-i   34    Expressing  tbe  opposition  of  the 
Cotigi»*!i  to  diplomatic  recognition  of  Red  China 
or  Hf  admi-tsion  to  tlie  United  Nations. 

(Pa««-<1  396  too.) 

Y«a. 

trol  Act  to  require  the  recistration  of  persons  dis- 
seminating   iwlitical    propapanda    within    tbe 
United  Males  as  agents  of  a  foreign  power. 
(Passed  369  to  2.) 

181 

—do 

8.  19M    To  adopt  tiw  conference  report  on  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Authoritation  Act  of  1961. 
(Passed  TOO  to  132.) 

Yes. 

313 

...do.... 

H.R.  8914:  To  siLspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill 
amending  the  Poll  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment   Act   (feed  grains)  to  enable  certain 

Paired 
against. 

1H2 

^iK    ' 

Qoonuncall 

Present 

~~ 

farmers  to  grow  more  barley. 

va 

Present. 

(Defeated  213  to  149;  ^i  vote  needed  ) 

UM 

—do 

H.R.  vet   To  amend  the  mutual  security  appro- 
prlatiooa  bill  bymcreatimg  the  funds  for  military 
aSBl<>tanr«-  by  $300,000,000. 

Yes. 

314 

...do.... 

H.R.  7377;  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 

Absent* 

increasing  tlie  limitation  on  ttie  number  of  posi- 

tions which  may  be  placed  in  the  top  gradec  of 

(l'a$.«Kl242tol6I.) 

the  Civil  .'■•crvlce  Classification  Act. 

186 

...do 

H.R.  9033    On  final  passage  of  the  $3,800,000,000 

Yes. 

(Passed  305  to  53.) 

mutual  security  appropriation  bill. 
(Parsed  270  to  131) 

216 

.!^^:.'". 

Quorum  call 

Absent.* 

216 

H.R.   9118:  To  esublish  a  U.S.  Arms  Control 

Absent* 

188 

...do 

Quoranirall - - 

Present 

Agency. 

MX 

.  . -doj^ 
H.R.  9I» 

Pnscnt 
Yes. 

217 
218 

Sept.  » 

(Passed  216  to  54.) 
Quorum  call 

188 

m   To  extend  for  3  additional  Tears  the 

Absent* 

do 

Absent* 

impadttd  school  dtstricU  bill. 
(^f>a$8edS7Bto32.) 

219 

Sept.  21 

H.R.  7500:  To  adopt  the  conlerenoe  report  on  tbe 
Peace  Corps. 

Absent.* 

188 

do 

Qnorani  m"                   .   ...   

Present 

(Passed  253  to  78  ) 

MO 

...do 

ri.R.  87tS   To  saopend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Wel- 

No. 

220 

...do.... 

H.R.  6628:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pslSS  the  bill 
providing  for  a  study  of  tbe  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing and   maintaining   a   National  Tropical 

Absent' 

fare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  Amend- 

ments of  1961. 

(Defeated  244  to  161 ;  H  vote  needed  fOr  passage.) 

Botanic  Garden  in  Hawaii. 

191 

...do 

H  R  men   To  suspend  tbe  rules  and  pass  the  Mu- 
tual Bducationa]  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 

Yes. 

(Defeated  215  to  125;  H  vote  being  necessary.) 

221 

...do.... 

H.R.  4172:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  mss  the  blU 
providing  tor  the  esublishment  of  a  Federal  Ad- 

Absent.' 

1961. 

(I'aSS>y1  329  to  66.) 

visory  Council  on  Uie  Arts. 

182 

.    do 

Quorum  f^i                            -                  

Present. 

(Defeated  166  to  173;  H  vote  being  necessary.) 
Quorum  call 

198 

Sept.  11 

do  , 

do  i 

Present. 
Present. 

222 
223 

.^d^ol.^. 

Absent.* 

m 

4  »••*•»**»>«•*»**»*»»•*»**>*»*>>-*--  -•- 

H  R.  258:  To  adopt  tbe  conference  report  increas- 

Absent.' 

196 

do  ], 

Present. 

mg  the  District  of  Colimibia  sales  tax  from  2  cents 

196 

.^iJl.". 

do  - 

Present. 

to  3  cents,  transferring  certam  moneys  to  tbe 

197 

H.R.  8MI:  To  eliminate  fhmi  tbe  miUtary  con- 

No. 

highway  fimd,   and   including  an   amendment 

struction  appronriatioo  bill  funds  to  provide  for 
tbe  transfer  of  t  le  Food  and  Contamer  Institute 

providing  lor  the  Inclusion  of  tbe  District  of 

Coltmibla  among  tljose  areas  to  receive  Federal 

from  Chicago  to  Natick,  Mass. 

funds  as  federally  impacted  school  areas. 

(Pa*ae<l212tol86.) 

(Defeated  142  to  159.) 

198 

...do... 

H.R  7371:  To  accept  a  provision  m  the  appropria- 

Yes. 

224 

Sept.  23 
...do 

Quorum  call                 

Present. 

tions  Mil  for  the  Departments  of  State  and  Jus- 

226 

H.R.  7377:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  Increas- 

No. 

tice  ard  the  judiciary  extending  the  life  of  the 

ing  tbe  limitation  on  number  of  poeitions  which 

Civil  Rights  CommL<«ion  to  Sept.  30,  1963. 

may  be  placed  in  the  top  grades  of  the  Civil 

(l>aS.se<l  300  10  106.) 

Service  Classification  Act  which  report  Increased 

198 

...do.  -. 

H.R.  90(7r)    To  recommit  to  committer  the  public 
worlD>approprlation  bill  In  order  to  re<luce  funds 

Yes. 

tbe  numl>er  of  poeitions  beyond  the  Botise  bill. 
(Pa.ssed228to71.) 

for  the  I  pper  (Colorado  River  Basm  and  to  elimi- 

236 

-.do.... 

H.R.  9118:  To  adopt  tbe  conference  report  esUb- 

Yes. 

nate  ctTtttln  i>Ttn>ai«i  transmission  lines. 

lishlng  a  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency. 

(IM*ite.l  lKJto224.) 

(Passed  252  to  50.) 

»> 

...do.   .. 

H.R.  907*^    On  final  passage  of  the  public  works 

Yes. 

227 

Sept.  26 

Quorum  call 

Pnsent. 

appro|<rlatlon  bill  in  the  amount  of  $3,600,000,000. 

228 

...do 

...do 

(I'aS.s«l  377  10  31.) 

229 

...do 

H.R.  258.  On  iinnJumriri  report  on  bill  to  increase 

No. 

301 

...do.   .- 
...do 

Quorum 
U  R    75: 

mil     

Present. 
No. 

District  of  Colnmbia  sales  tax  from  2  cents  to  3 

302 

6    To  a<lopt  the  conference  report  anthor- 

iilng    approi>rlatlons    for    the    Atomic    Energy 

other  moneys  to  highway  fimd. 

Commission    containing    provt«ions    approving 
an  electric  powerplant  at  Hanford.  Wash. 
(Defsated  l55to251.) 

(Defeated  97  to  173.) 

230 

...do 

H.R.  9033.  To  adopt  conference  report  on  bill  mak- 

Yes. 

ing  approprlatloas  (or  foreign  assistance  and  re- 

308 

—do 

H.R  8l«    On  a  substitute  bill  for  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act.  as  pas.<ied  by  the  House  but  amended  by 

Yea. 

lated  agencies. 
(Pa.'v'^ed  192  to  81.) 

tlie  ■'^enate.  submitted  by  the  conferees  calling 

281 

...do 

H.R.  9033.  On  motion  to  adopt  Semite  amendment 

No. 

for  a  3-year  ntcn.'^ion  with  annual  appropriations 

27  providing  that  foreign  ai<l  Inspector  General 

instead  of  back-door  financing. 

need  not  honor  request  for  toformation  from  Con- 

(i'atsed396to4.) 

gress  if  the  President  certifies  he  has  forbidden 

304 

!^&::*.. 

C  uorum  call ^ 

Absent* 

lim  to  do  so. 

306 

H.R.  7.^10   On  final  passage  of  the  bin  to  provide  for 

Palivdfor. 

(Passed  152  to  119.) 

a  Peace  Corps. 

(Passed  287  to  97.) 

>  At  Wurtsmlth  Air  Forrr  Baite.  Mich. 

•  C-onfrrence  In  downtown  Washington. 
•Appointment  with  dortor. 

*  Presiilcnt's  guest  at  the  White  House. 


*  In,  or  returning  from,  Michigan. 

*  If  present,  would  have  voted  "  yes". 

*  If  present,  would  have  voted  "no". 

I  On  oflicial  leave  to  attend  sessions  of  the  InterparUamentary  Union  at  Brussels. 


i<I 


f 
■  I' 


m 
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Record  of  Committee  oo  Public  Works  ia 
the  87tli  CoBsress,  1«t  Sessioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

or   KXW    TOKX 

IN  THB  HOXJSB  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  following  summary  of  public  works 
legislation  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  during  the  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress: 

GXNESAL    StATKMKNT 

The  committee  had  354  bills  referred  to 
it  during  the  first  session.  These  dealt  with 
such  subjects  as  navigation  Improvements, 
flood  control,  beach  erosion,  highways, 
bridges,  water  pollution,  public  buildings, 
land  acquisitions,  and  water  supplies. 

The  committee  acted  upon  68  river  and 
harbor,  flood  control,  and  watershed  resolu- 
tions proposed  by  individual  Members  of 
Congress,  which  require  only  conunlttee 
action.  The  civil  works  resolutions  author- 
ized review  survey  studies  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  that 
will  ultimately  result  in  project  reports  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  if  the  projects  are  found 
feasible  and  are  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
The  watershed  resolutions  were  acted  upon 
pursuant  to  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act — Public  Law  66«.  83d 
Congress,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  1018, 
84th  Congress — which  requires  watershed 
projects  having  more  than  4,000  acre-feet  of 
total  capacity  to  be  approved  by~  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works.  '' 

The  committee  approved  40  public  build- 
ing projects  under  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959.  These  included  courthouses.  Ped- 
tTtkl  ofllce  buildings,  post  offices,  custom- 
houses and  border  facilities  Uiroughout  the 
Nation.  While  most  of  these  were  for  new 
construction  some  of  them  represent  repair 
and  remodeling  of  existing  structiires. 

One  of  the  most  Important  measures  acted 
upon  by  the  cctnmlttee  In  this  session  was 
the  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  now  Public  Law  87-88. 
Among  other  things  this  act  (1)  provides 
that  Federal  agencies  shall  give  consideration 
In  the  planning  of  any  reservoir  to  inclusion 
of  storage  for  streamflow  regulation  for  water 
quality  control  pxirpooes,  (2)  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
sewage  treatment  means,  improve  methods 
and  proced vires  to  Identify  and  measure  pol- 
lution effects  on  water  uses,  (3)  directs  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  establish  and  maintain 


fleld  laboratory  and  research  facilities  at 
various  locations  in  the  United  States  for  the 
conduct  of  research,  investigations,  experi- 
ments, etc.,  (4)  increases  authorizations  for 
appropriation  of  funds  for  grants  to  State 
and  interstate  water  pollution  control  agen- 
cies to  assist  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
adequate  water  pollution  control  measures. 
(5)  increases  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  grants  to  municipalities  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works.  (6) 
Increases  the  amounts  of  Individual  grants 
for  construction  of  sewage  treatment  works, 
(7)  applies  Davis-Bacon  Act  provisions  to 
rates  of  wages  paid  on  projects  for  which 
construction  grants  are  made,  and  (8)  ex- 
tends Federal  abatement  Jurisdiction  to  both 
intrastate  and  Interstate  or  navigable  waters. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  19«1 
was  enacted  Into  law  during  this  session. 
Title  I  of  this  act  (Public  Law  87-61)  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  title  n.  providing  Increased  revenues 
to  the  highway  trust  fund,  was  handled  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Title 
I  contains  the  following  provisions: 

"1.  Approves  the  1961  estimate  of  cost  of 
completing  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  for  the  purpose  of 
apportioning  Interstate  funds  to  the  sev- 
eral States  for  fiscal  years  1963,  1964.  1965. 
and  1966.  The  estimated  total  cost  is  Ml 
billion,  of  which  137  billion  U  Federal  funds 
and  M  billion  Is  to  be  provided  by  the 
States. 

"2  Increases  the  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System  from  $25.44  billion,  au- 
thorized by  prior  acts,  to  $37  billion,  an  In- 
crease of  $11.56  billion,  and  extends  the 
period  of  authorisations  for  a  additional 
years,  through  fiscal  year  1973. 

"3.  Extends  the  period  within  which 
States  may  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  regulation  of  out- 
door advertising  adjacent  to  the  Interstate 
System  from  July  1,  1961.  as  provided  in 
prior  law,  to  July  1.  1963." 

SPXCIAL     STTBCOMMrrrXX     ON     THS     rKDEEAL-AIO 
HIOHWAT     PaOGKAM 

The  first  Interim  report  of  the  Special  Sub- 
conmilttee  on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram entitled  "Defense  Highway  Needs"  was 
filed  may  8.  1961  (H.  Rept.  No.  363). 

The  subcommittee's  second  interim  report 
on  "Construction  Practices  in  Oklahoma" 
also  was  filed  May  8.  1961  (H.  Rept.  No.  364) . 

Just  prior  to  the  convening  of  ths  87th 
Congress  the  subcommittee  conducted  public 
hearings  on  December  6,  6.  7,  8,  9,  and  13, 
1960,  which  disclosed  that  many  Florida 
State  Rocul  Department  employees  accepted 
thousands  of  dollars.  In  one  form  or  another 
from  contractors  whose  work  they  were 
supervising.  The  contractors  admitted  they 
paid  out  the  money,  either  through  ths  de- 
vious method  of  sending  specified  weekly 
simis  through  the  mall,  or  by  making  loans 
they  had  good  reason  to  believe  would  never 

Bills  and  rtaolutiont  enacted  into  law 


be  repaid,  or  by  the  purchase  of  a  wide  va- 
riety of  Items  which  later  were  given  to 
State  personnel. 

The  testimony  placed  In  the  record  In  the 
Florida  case  is  sununarized  in  the  subcom- 
mittee's third  interim  rejxirt  filed  September 
30.  1961  (H.  Rept.  No.  1246) . 

The  subcommittee  conducted  public  hear- 
ings on  March  1.  3.  S,  7.  8.  9.  and  10.  1961. 
with  reference  to  the  State's  policies,  prac- 
tices, and  procedures  in  the  disposition  of 
Improvements  located  on  right-of-way  ac- 
quired for  Federal-aid  hlgiiways  In  Florida 
with  particular  attention  to  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  Interstate  System  in  several 
Florida  cities.  Printed  copies  of  the  testi- 
mony are  available  under  the  designation  of 
Committee  Document  No.  87-2. 

Public  hearings  also  were  conducted  by 
the  subcommittee  on  June  12.  13,  14,  IS,  16, 
20.  21.  23.  and  23.  1961.  following  an  Investi- 
gation of  highway  construction  practices  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico.  Printed  copies  of 
this  tcetimony  are  available  under  the  desig- 
nation of  Committee  Document  No.  87-6. 

STBCIAL    SUBCOMMrmi    OW    aSAL    PaOPStTT 

ACQuurnoNs 

On  August  34,  1961.  the  committee  voted 
to  set  up  a  special  subcommittee  to  conduct 
a  study  of  real  property  acquUltions  In  Fed- 
eral and  federally  assisted  programs,  through 
condemnation  proceedings  or  otherwise.  The 
subcommittee  will  conduct  hearings,  receive 
testimony  and  develop  legislative  proposals. 
If  appropriate,  and  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  full  committee  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress. 

The  subcommittee  will  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive and  Impartial  study  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  by  the  Government.  The 
study  is  to  be  a  balanced  and  objective  ex- 
amination for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  existing  practices  are  unfair  either 
to  the  property  owner  because  of  inadequate 
payments  or  to  the  general  taxpayer  because 
of  overpayments.  The  Initial  phaae  of  xtoe 
subcommittee's  activity  will  be  devoted  pri- 
marily to  Inunslve  stiidy  by  the  staff.  Pub- 
lic hearings  will  follow  some  time  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

•TTBOOMlCnTBB    AlfD    STAfT    WOBX 

I  have  had  splendid  cooperation  and  in- 
valuable aid  from  all  committee  members. 
I  am  grateful  to  RepresenUUves  Obobos  H. 
Faixom,  Clutobo  Davis.  John  a.  Blatnik, 
Ro»««T  K.  Jotm,  and  Fkank  E.  SxrrH.  who 
served  so  ably  as  subcommittee  chairmen.  I 
am  Indebted  to  RepresenUtlve  Jamis  C. 
AtKTHiNCUMa.  ranking  minority  committee 
member,  who  has  always  been  most  coop- 
erative and  helpful.  The  committee  Is  for- 
tunate in  having  an  efficient  hardworking 
sUff  of  experienced  persons,  and  I  commend 
them  for  innumerable  tasks  well  done. 

tUUMAMY 

Pbllowlng  Is  a  summary  of  the  bills  and 
resolutions  acted  upon  by  iha  committee  In 
the  first  session; 
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Bill  No. 


8.  307 

H.R.  8713 

H.R.  6441 

H.R.  4660 

8.48 

8.  Ml 

8.  Ml 

8.  1719 

H.R.  8878 

8.  22B6 

H.R.  aoig 

H.R.  7888 


H.R.  7854. 
H.R.  8508. 

H.R.  8«ao. 


Data 
approved 


Mar.  29. 1961 
June  29. 1961 
July  20,1961 
AufT.  30.1961 
Sept.  14,1961 
Sept.  22,1901 

do 

....do...'..'... 
Sept.  20^  1901 
Oct.     4, 1901 

do 

...do 


.do. 
.do. 


Beacb  erosion  control  of  shore  at  Oceanside,  San  DImo  County  Callt 
Federal  Aid  Iliifhway  Act  of  1961.  /.  v«n. 

Fedwml  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Ameodninits  of  1961 
Mississippi  Rlrer,  payment  for  damaces  to  KlMi  Lake  Drmlnan  Distrirt  Ma 

Recreation  hrilltles  in  r»servolr  id^aatlioriiSssrmSrvSijirA™  .  . 

Empower  Administrator  of  oSSTW^teSTto  iSStoV2(«iiX,J3 

Sito.  lor  public  building,  repeal  rwjulS^t OT?St^flS^S'jS<SS^or^ 

Amend  title  23,  Inlted  States  Code,  re  Indian  reservstlOT^ro!^^  tnaeoctt  of  Utlfc 

P^S  friXo!-em'e'n'?^/&n'^,'  ^SSl  P Jk""**  ''*'''^^  »  ""^"^  "^  ~"^^  ^  C^monwealtb  of  Virginia. 
Government  Printing  Oflloe  annex  buildinit,  provide  for  (wistruction 

Orapovine,  Qaria-Little  Elm.  Benbrook.  Belton.  and  Whitney  KeMr^oIr,  T.t    ..»-„h  m™.  » 
owners.  ,  »^  ■«  .  ~iu  t,  nuney  Keeervoirs.  Tex.,  extend  time  for  rscooveyanos  of  toads  to  tonnsr 
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BilU  passed  by  the  House  and  pending  in  Senate  committee 
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BiONe. 


H.H.  30 

H.R.  167.... 

H.R.aaoi._ 

H.R 
H.R 

H.R.  0C7O 
H.R.  7477 


PaMdHoose 


A  Hit  2. 1961 
BeiM.  0.1901 
Sept.  IB.  1901 
July  10.1901 
Jua*  29. 1961 
July  10,1961 
Sej^t    0.1961 

—U 


Title 


Northeastern  water  and  related  land  resources  ooinpect. 

Chaii«e  name  of  Playa  del  Rey  Inlet  and  Harbor.  Venice,  Calif.,  to  Marina  del  Rev.  Los  Angeles,  Calit 

Authofite  Secretary  of  the  Annv  and  Secretary  of  ApioaJtnre  to  make  iolnt  investigations  and  surveys  of  watershed  areas. 

Desiftnate  Bear  Creek  Dam.  Lenisb  River,  Pa.,  as  tne  Francis  E.  Walter  Dam. 

Amend  Qeneral  Bridge  .\ct  of  1946  re  vertical  clearance  of  bridges  across  Mississippi  River. 

Designate  Kettle  Creek  Dam,  Kettle  Creek,  Pa.,  ssthe  Alvin  R.  Bosh  Dam. 

Repeal  sec.  409  of  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1949,  requiring  submission  of  report  to  Congress  concerning  eligible  pabUc  building  projects. 


Bills  reported  by  the  committee  and  pending  on  House  Calendar 


BUI  No. 


H.R.  947.. 
H.R.  8366. 


ted  from 
ties 


15. 1901 
28,1961 


Title 


Designate  new  lock  on  8t.  Marys  River  at  Sault  8te.  Marie,  Mich.,  as  the  John  A.  Blatnik  lock. 

AutWize  executive  agencies  to  grant  easements  in,  over,  or  upon  real  property  of  the  United  States  under  the  control  of  such  agencies. 


Bills  approved  by  House,  amended  in  Senate,  and  awaiting  final  action 


Bill  No. 


H.R.  8821. 


Patssd  Hoose 


Sept.  18, 1901 


BUI  No. 


S.  61... 
8.  S40.. 

8.  SU.. 
8.  S8B.. 

8.811.. 
8.  ia6L 

8.  1742. 
8.3394. 


Title 


Annual  audit  of  tiridge  oommissions  and  authorities  created  by  act  of  Congress,  and  filling  of  vacancies  in  membership  thereof. 


Bills  approved  by  Senate  and  referred  to  committee 


PsMsd  Ssnatc 


July    7. 1901 

Aug.  14.1901 
Sept.  19. 1901 

June  1M901 
June  11,1901 

Sept.    8.1961 

Aug.  21,1901 
8eDt.  l^  1901 


Title 


Commission  on  Presidential  olBoe  spaoe. 

Authorize  contracts  with  Standing  Rock  and  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Tribes  to  provide  for  clearing  of  certain  portions  of  Oabe  Reservoir 


Authorise  modification  of  Kaskaskia  River.  lU..  project. 

AmeiMl  act  of  May  29.  1930.  to  increase  authorization  for  funds  for  extension  of  certain  projects  from  District  of  Columbia  into  State  ot 

Maryland. 
Eatabllsb  Wataata  Basin  Interagency  Water  Reaoorees  Commission. 
Coovey  eartaln  lands  within  Clark  Hill  Reservoir,  Savannah  River,  Oa.-S.C,  to  Oeorgia-Carolina  Council,  Inc.,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 

lor  recreation  and  camping  purposes. 
Authorire  Kederul  assistance  to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  major  disasters. 
Authorize  improvement  of  Portland  Harbor,  Maine. 


Tke  People  of  Cdiforau's  First  District 
Express  Tkcir  Views  on  Issnes  Before 
Comgrf* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLEM  MILLER 

or  CALiroaHiA 
m  THK  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  CLEM  MTT.t.ER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  results  of  my  1961 
questionnaire  to  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict on  issues  before  the  Congress. 

A  copy  of  my  annual  questionnaire  is 
mailed  to  each  family  in  California's 
First  Congressional  EHstrict  which  in- 
cludes a  registenxl  voter.  Again  this 
year  the  respons*  was  heartening  and 
most  instructive  t4J  me. 

Almost  all  of  the  questions  involve  is- 
sues that  are  eithiT  continuing  concerns 
of  this  body  or  legislative  proposals  that 
are  listed  among  cur  unfinished  business 
for  the  second  session  beginning  next 
January.  I| 

The  questionnaSl^  contained  12  ques- 
tions; multiple-choice  responses  were 
offered  to  be  checked  and  further  re- 
marks were  Invited.  The  responses  to 
any  one  question  do  not  add  to  100  per- 
cent because  more  than  one  response 
often  was  checked. 

The  first  question  asked  my  constitu- 
ents for  what  national  needs  "would  you 
be  wlUlng  to  sacrifice,  even  if  it  meant 


increasing  your  own  taxes?"  Fifty-one 
I>ercent  said  they  would  so  sacrifice  to 
strengthen  our  Armed  Forces;  35  per- 
cent to  strengthen  civil  defense;  34  per- 
cent to  retrain  unemployed  workers;  29 
percent  to  increase  outer  space  efforts; 
28  percent  to  increase  economic  assist- 
ance to  developing  nations;  and  27 
percent  to  step  up  U.S.  Information 
Agency  broadcasts  overseas.  Six  per- 
cent checked  "None  of  them." 

Concerning  how  to  help  finance  im- 
proved health  care  for  the  aged,  49  per- 
cent favored  the  social  security  ap- 
prosich  and  27  percent  favored  this 
approach  but  felt  present  coverage  is 
inadequate.  Twenty  percent  opposed  the 
social  security  approach;  11  percent 
said  "no  Federal  involvement"  and  11 
percent  said  existing  public  and  private 
programs  are  meeting  the  problem. 

There  were  three  questions  on  educa- 
tion. The  first:  "Should  Congress  grant 
Federal  funds  to  the  States  to  help  local 
school  districts  pay  costs  of  public 
schools?"  Thirty-two  percent  said  yes 
and  20  percent  checked  "yes,  reluctant- 
ly, because  the  need  is  so  great." 
Twenty -nine  percent  said  no,  and  20 
percent  checked  "no,  because  financing 
of  education  is  entirely  a  local  and 
State  problem."  Twenty  percent  ap- 
proved Federal  aid  for  construction 
only;  6  percent  for  operating  costs  only. 

Forty -nine  percent  favored  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  for  college  scholar- 
ships to  able  and  needy  high  school 
graduates;  21  percent  opposed  this. 
Tliirty-six  percent  favored  tax  credit  to 
parents  for  dependents'  college  costs;  14 


percent  said  higher -education  financing 
should  be  no  concern  of  the  Federal 
Gk)vemment. 

Fifty -eight  percent  opposed  expansion 
of  National  Defense  Education  Act  to 
include  classroom-construction  loans  to 
private  schools;  17  percent  favored  this. 
Thirty  percent  said  this  would  be  wrong 
in  principle;  24  percent  would  decide 
this  on  the  basis  of  relative  need  and 
national  interest,  not  as  a  church-state 
issue. 

Only  3  percent  would  have  continued 
existing  farm  programs;  37  percent  said 
some  new  approach  must  be  tried. 
Twenty-three  percent  said  they  did  not 
know  enough  about  the  administration's 
proposed  marketing  order  approach  to 
express  an  opinion  on  it;  21  percent  said 
it  sounded  like  a  good  idea;  14  percent, 
like  a  poor  idea.  Thirteen  percent  said 
no  farmer  should  have  to  comply  to  any 
farm  programs;  8  percent  said  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  concerned  about 
crop  surpluses,  and  23  percent  would 
eliminate  all  farm  programs. 

Sixty-three  percent  said  Congress 
should  finance  this  year's  additional  de- 
fense costs  by  closing  tax  loopholes;  19 
percent  would  do  it  by  increasing  taxes 
and  5  percent  by  borrowing.  Forty-four 
percent  said  we  must  do  now  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  defend  West  Berlin  and 
pay  for  it  later  if  need  be;  21  percent 
said  spending  in  any  one  fiscal  year 
should  not  exceed  revenues  under  any 
circumstances. 

Thirty-one  percent  said  they  favored 
three  of  the  current  proposals  to  close 
income  tax  loopholes;  23  percent  said 
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September  26 


ttMy  did  not.  Forty-flv*  percent  would 
limit  deductible  buAiJMM  cntertAinaMnt 
•xpetuM;  10  p«ro«nt  fftrored  withhold- 
ing oi  t«x«t  on  ftoek  dlirkUndi;  9  ptreont 
/ftvortd  wlthholdlnff  of  taxM  on  Intereit. 

Two  poreont  Mid  eoncorrftUon  and  do« 
velopmont  of  nAtloraU  forett«  tnd  Fod- 
orftl  public  Undf  fhould  be  deereMod; 
42  percent  would  IncreftM  such  work. 
Fortf-four  percent  Mid  future  maxiJige- 
ment  of  the  natural  resource*  of  these 
lands  should  emphasize  fish  and  wildlife 
uses;  41  percent,  outdoor  recreation;  42 
percent,  water;  33  percent,  timber;  23 
percent,  grazing;  12  percent,  mining,  and 
28  percent,  all  compatible  uses. 

On  foreign  aid,  49  percent  said  our  al- 
lies should  carry  a  heavier  share  of  the 
burden  of  assisting  developing  nations; 
39  percent  would  continue  foreign  aid 
only  if  the  countries  involved  make  inter- 
nal reforms;  29  percent  approved  loans 
only,  not  grants.  Eighteen  percent  feel 
we  should  put  foreign  aid  on  a  long-range 
basis;  15  percent  would  reduce  the  pro- 
gram; 14  percent  would  continue  it  on 
a  year-to-year  basis  and  9  percent  would 
eliminate  it  altogether.  Ten  percent 
would  not  help  neutral  countries. 
Eighteen  percent  favored  economic  aid 
only;  5  percent,  military  aid  only. 

Asked,  "Should  Congress  pass  further 
laws  aimed  at  preventing  recessions 
and  limiting  their  effects?"  32  percent 
checked  "yes";  14  percent,  "no";  30  per- 
cent, "no.  the  less  Government  inter- 
ference the  better";  15  percent,  "no. 
present  laws  are  adequate"  and  16  per- 
cent, "not  certain." 

Concerning  the  relationship  between 
military  spending  and  spending  for  civil 
functions  of  Government.  41  percent 
would  encourage  economic  growth  to 
make  more  funds  available  for  both  at 
present  tax  rates.  Fourteen  percent 
would  increase  military  spending  and  12 
percent  would  cut  back  on  civil  spending; 
10  percent  would  both  cut  military  and 
increase  civil  spending.  Twenty-two 
percent  suggested  specific  ways  in  which 
military  costs  might  be  reduced  and  16 
percent  made  money-saving  suggestions 
for  the  Federal  Government's  civil  func- 
tions. I  am  forwarding  a  number  of 
these  suggestions  to  ofBclals  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies  In- 
volved and  to  the  chairmen  of  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress. 


Exduuifes  of  Educational  Leaden  MoTe 
Toward  Permaiicnt  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  BoirrH  Dakota 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  being 
a  guest  speaker  at  a  dijaner  given  by  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Exchange  of  Teachers  In  honor  of  some 
200  teachers  from  16  other  countries 
who  will  be  teaching  in  schools  through- 
out the  United  States  during  the  coming 


jrear.  X  wae  impreieed  with  the  blgli 
oftUber  of  theM  teachers  and  their  win- 
nlng  pereonalltlee  becauM  they  were  the 
kind  of  teaoheri  whloh  anjr  euperlntend- 
ent  would  be  pleased  to  have  on  his  staff. 
It  also  occurred  to  me  how  fortunate  our 
students  will  be  to  have  these  teachers 
from  other  countries  during  the  coming 
ymr,  as  they  bring  firsthand  informa- 
tion about  their  cultures,  their  people, 
their  problems,  and  their  aspirations  to 
us.  It  will  be  a  tremendously  stimulat- 
ing experience  for  the  students,  the  fac- 
ulty, and  the  community.  These  visit- 
ing educators  will  bring  a  new  focus  on 
some  of  our  problems  and  at  the  same 
time,  emphasize  many  of  the  benefits  of 
our  way  of  life  which  some  of  us  may 
be  taking  for  granted. 

New  units  of  work  will  be  developed 
In  the  classrooms  because  these  teachers 
are  here.  New  interest  In  learning  to 
speak  other  languages  will  be  generated. 
A  desire  to  visit  their  countries  to  know 
more  about  their  people  will  be  fostered, 
and  events  which  take  place  in  a  certain 
country  will  become  more  vital  and 
meaningful  because  other  people  have 
met  a  teacher  from  that  nation. 

Our  own  teachers  will  have  similar  ex- 
periences abroad.  Some  484  American 
teachers  will  be  exchanging  Jobs,  or 
teaching  on  a  one-way  assignment  basis, 
or  attending  summer  seminars  In  the  lan- 
guage and  social  science  fields.  Teacher 
exchange  and  training  programs  are 
among  the  most  effective  projects  under 
the  UjS.  international  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  activities.  Teachers 
go  into  the  small  as  well  as  the  large 
conununities,  and  they  are  teaching  stu- 
dents at  all  levels  of  society.  It  has  been 
said  that  "the  teacher  affects  eternity" 
as  she  Imparts  knowledge  and  truth  year 
after  year  to  new  groups  of  students.  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  most  Important 
category  of  exchange  can  be  increased 
considerably  because  of  its  benefits  per- 
sonally and  academically,  and  in  the  area 
of  improved  international  understand- 
ing. Not  only  do  we  need  to  Interchange 
teachers  with  those  countries  whose 
teachers  are  well  trained  and  whose  sys- 
tems are  somewhat  similar  to  our  own. 
but  also  we  need  to  supply  teachers  of 
English  in  large  numbers  to  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world  and  teachers  in  many 
subject  fields  in  the  newly  emerging  na- 
tions of  Africa  and  the  not  so  fully  de- 
veloped countries  elsewhere. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  commend 
the  UJS.  Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for 
the  great  care  which  has  been  exercised 
in  recommending  teacliers  for  exchange 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  and  for 
the  excellent  orientation  program  which 
they  have  prepared  for  the  incoming 
foreign  teachers  to  enable  them  to  adjust 
more  readily  to  American  life  and  the 
American  system  of  education,  and  ori- 
entation for  American  teachers  going 
overseas,  which  has  been  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute. I  know  of  no  better  way  to  in- 
crease mutual  respect,  real  knowledge, 
and  good  will  than  through  the  exchange 
and  training  of  teachers  and  school  ad- 
ministrators. 


Lit  me  Mf.  quite  frankly  that  I  was 
proud  to  have  these  guest  teachers  from 
afar  tell  how  much  they  appreciated  my 
work  in  Initiating  and  aldilng  our  coun- 
try's program  of  International  cultural 
exchange,  through  the  operations  of  the 
0mlth-Mundt  Act,  I  continue  to  beheve 
this  program  produces  algnlflcant  and 
lasting  dividends  In  terms  of  maintain- 
ing international  peace. 


Tax  RevitioB  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIL  WEAVER 

OF    NEBEASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  draws  to  a 
close,  I  would  like  to  make  note  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  omitted  one  very 
Important  thing — a  sound  and  solid  re- 
vision of  our  tax  structure.  Our  tax 
laws  need  overhauling  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  1960s  and  to  give  the  peo- 
ple the  relief  they  so  badly  deserve  from 
double  or  dual  taxation,  from  unsound 
and  unfair  taxes  and  from  taxes  piled 
on  taxes. 

Instead  of  this,  we  once  again  got 
piecemeal  tax  legislation  to  work  with  in 
the  House.  We  did  pass  a  tax  numbering 
system  which  will  modernize  the  efforts 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  How- 
ever, efforts  in  other  fields  of  taxation 
seemed  ahnost  shotgun  in  their  effect, 
rather  than  a  concentrated  effort  at 
overhaul. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  that  tax  In- 
equities imposed  on  the  clay  products 
industry  were,  to  some  extent,  alleviated. 
This  was  a  just  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress.  However,  there  are  needs 
for  other  Industries  as  well,  and  a  need 
for  a  complete  new  lock  at  our  business 
tax  setup  to  determine  how  best  we  can 
assist  business  expansion.  Th^iroposals 
made  by  the  administration  this  year 
were  obviously  unsound  and  to  a  degree 
unfair. 

We  must  also  reexamine  our  policy  on 
transportation  taxation  to  eliminate  in- 
equities there.  The  first  step  should  be 
to  do  away  with  the  unsound  10  percent 
tax  on  passenger  travel  of  all  kinds. 

In  other  tax  fields: 

Cooperatives:  The  committee  ap- 
proved tentative  language  to  tax  coop- 
eratives' patronage  refunds,  either  as  in- 
dividual Income  or  as  corporate  Income. 

Mutual  insurance  companies:  The 
committee  approved  tentative  language 
increasing  taxes  on  mutual  Insurance 
companies. 

Business  expense  accounts:  The  com- 
mittee has  approved  language  tighten- 
ing up  regulations  on  deductions  for 
business  expenses.  Some  effort  Is  needed 
in  this  field  but  care  must  be  exerted  not 
to  cause  undue  or  unfair  hardship. 

Dividend  taxation:  The  administra- 
tion proposal  for  a  dividend  tax  with- 
held at  the  so\irce  Is  most  unsound  and 
Is  completely  without  logic    Such  a  tax 
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on  dividends  and  interest  woukl  work 
undue  hardship  on  small  investors  and 
small  savers  and  would  work  a  hard- 
fhlp  on  sBiatl  eompanles  and  Arms  which 
make  ttie  payments. 

Savings  and  loan  taxation:  The  eom- 
mliUe  epent  many  days  investigating 
this  proposal  but  arrived  at  no  firm  de- 
eision.  Prospects  at  this  point  are  that 
no  decision  will  be  reached  very  early  in 
the  next  session. 


New  Froalier  Farm  Pofidei :  A  Report  ea 
tke  1st  SessioB  ef  tkc  87tb  Coagress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OV   IOWA 

III  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
now  completed  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress  and  I  feel  it  Is  a  fitting 
time  for  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the 
farm  policies  of  the  New  Prontier. 
Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  much 
disturbed  by  some  of  the  tendencies  ex- 
hibited by  the  Kennedy  administration 
in  this  vital  area  of  our  national  policy. 

The  fixation  of  the  New  Prontiersman 
for  the  complete  and  total  domination 
of  all  American  agriculture  became  ap- 
parent this  year.  So  did  a  mania  for  cen- 
tralising all  marketing  decisions  in 
Washington.  So  did  an  executive 
branch  insistence  oo  a  patently  uncon- 
stitutional method  of  Impoedng  new 
farm  programs  on  every  fanner  and  for 
every  farm  commodity  In  America  by 
voiding  and  making  a  mockery  of  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  Congress. 
So  did  a  callous  disregard  for  both  the 
American  sugar  grower  and  the  intent 
of  Congress  as  legislatively  recorded  in 
the  Sugar  Act  extension.  So  did  a  niun- 
ber  of  imsound  fiscal  policies  masquer- 
ading under  the  manUe  of  phony  Uber- 
alism.  And  the  final  foUy  of  the  New 
Frontier  farm  policy  was  its  naive  pro- 
gram of  providing  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Eastern  European  Commimist  satellites 
at  subsidized  prices. 

Each  of  these  tendencies  portends 
great  danger  to  both  American  agri- 
culture and  to  the  free  enterprise,  pri- 
vate initiative  system  which  built  our 
great  Nation.  Portvmately  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  some  of  these  tenden- 
cies were  completely  stifled  by  the  Con- 
gress and  others  were  effectively  limited. 
Unfortunately,  however,  some  were  con- 
summated in  spite  of  strong  Congres- 
sional opposition. 

And  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  Uke  to  take  one  brief  moment  to 
both  thank  and  commend  the  minority 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agric\ilture  for  their  courage,  dedication, 
and  cooperation  in  steadfastiy  resisting 
the  unsound  uad  imsavory  actions  of 
this  administration,  while  at  the  same 
time  acting  constructively  and  effective- 
ly on  those  portions  of  our  farm  pro- 
grams which  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  our 


farmers  and  our  Nation.  Haditnoibeen 
for  their  support  and  asatstanoe  X  abod- 
der  to  muM^ne  the  kind  of  Amertea  we 
would  have  in  Just  1  year  on  tb»  New 
Frontier. 

Ouring  tails  let  session  of  the  r7th 
Congress  there  were  four  major  iasues 
in  agriculture.  Three  of  these  were 
legislative:  the  feed  grain  blU,  the  omni- 
bus farm  bill,  and  the  sugar  bill.  The 
fourth  was  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's announcement  upon  behalf  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  that  sub- 
sidized sales  would  be  allowed  to  Russia 
and  the  Eastern  European  Red  nations. 

I  would  like  to  review  each  of  these 
major  issues  and  also  show  some  of  the 
constructive  measures  which  Republi- 
can members  of  the  committee  and  the 
House  supported. 

THX    19«1    rOD   GKAZN   PKOGEAM 

The  first  piece  of  farm  legislation  this 
session  was  the  enactment  of  a  1961  feed 
grain  program.  The  administration 
asked  for  a  1-year  program  applying  to 
com,  oats.  rye.  barley,  and  grain  sor- 
ghum, whereby  farmers  would  be  eligible 
for  price  supports  and  land  retirement 
payments  only  if  they  participated  in 
the  program.  "Rie  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultxtte  also  asked  for  unlimited  author- 
ity to  sell  Government-held  surplus  feed 
grain  in  order  to  break  the  economic 
backs  of  "noncooperators." 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
limited  the  program  to  only  com  and 
grain  sorghmn  and  slightly  limited  the 
Secretary's  feed  grain  dumping  author- 
ity by  providing  that  CCC  sales  could 
not  be  made  for  less  than  17  percent 
below  the  support  price. 

In  the  additional  minority  views  on 
HJl.  4510,  expressed  by  myself  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qxni], 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Livestock  and  Peed  Grains  Subcommit- 
tee, we  pointed  out  that  the  dimiplng 
authority  was  an  unprecedented  and 
unsound  provision  and  we  strongly  op- 
posed this  feature  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

We  pointed  out,  however,  that  except 
for  this  provision  the  prop>osal  contained 
a  nimiber  of  featin-es  long  advocated  by 
myself  and  many  other  Members  from 
the  Midwest.  These  were  the  voluntary 
retirement  of  land,  the  use  of  payments- 
in-kind  to  finance  this  retirement,  and 
the  requirement  that  producers  partic- 
ipate In  the  program  in  order  to  be  eli- 
gible for  the  benefits. 

Although  it  contained  these  beneficial 
features,  we  opposed  this  bin  in  the 
House  because  of  its  dumping  features 
and  it  narrowly  passed — 209-202. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  this 
controversial  dumping  feature  so  when 
the  conference  convened,  I  was  hopeful 
a  suitable  compromise  could  be  reached. 

The  final  version  which  was  worked 
out  did  represent  a  compromise  of  sort, 
but  it  still  gave  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture vast  powers  in  manipulating  the 
grain  market.  It  was  one  of  the  tough- 
est decisions,  that  I  have  been  required 
to  make  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  when 
I  supported  the  conference  report  on  this 
bill.  I  did  so  because  I  felt  the  farmer 
should  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
and  because  I  felt  that  with  proper  ad- 


ministration this  program  eould  bt  of 
assistance  in  improving  farm  income 
and  §oMng  our  surplus  problem  in  feed 
ffnUna,  The  record  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  administering  this 
program  unfortunately  haa  left  much  to 
be  desired.  Here  are  s(»ne  of  the  great 
unanswered  questions  Mr.  Freeman  has 
raised  with  his  administration  of  the 
program: 

Why  is  there  a  discrepancy  of  approx- 
imate>y  S  million  "phantom  acres"  be- 
tween the  Secretary's  report  submitted 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-6,  which 
showed  approximately  87  million  acres 
of  com  planted  in  1959-60,  and  the  re- 
pents of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  and 
other  agencies  within  the  Department, 
showing  only  some  82  million  acres 
planted  in  1959-60? 

With  the  productive  genius  of  the 
American  farmer  being  fuQy  exhibited 
this  year,  will  the  Department  be  able 
to  sell  some  $680  million  worth  of  pay- 
ment-ln-kind  certificates  without  com- 
pletely destroying  the  feed  grain  mar- 
ket? USDA  has  already  sold  235  million 
bushels  of  com  between  October  1,  1960, 
and  September  1,  1961,  as  compared  to 
only  105  million  bushels  during  the  pre- 
vious year,  imder  the  pretext  that  it  is 
"going  out  of  condition." 

What  wHl  be  the  total  cost  of  such  a 
policy?  The  loss  to  feed  grain  farmers 
on  their  1960  crop  because  of  this  1961 
dumping  may  run  Into  many  mniinns 
of  dollars;  and  the  ultimate  cost  to  the 
Government  in  taking  over  637  million 
bushels  of  iO/e  1960  com  crop,  the  high- 
est on  record,  is  still  untold.  These 
costs  are,  oi  course,  in  addition  to  the 
$680  million  cash  ouUay  by  CCC  to  fi- 
nance the  payment-tn-klnd  certificates. 

What  will  the  imptwrt  of  this  program 
be  on  hogs,  catUe,  and  other  livestock? 
Indiscriminate  dimiplng  could  easily  dis- 
mpt  the  delicate  balazMse  between  live- 
stock and  feed  grains. 

What  win  be  the  effect  of  this  lltUe- 
publlcized  Neal  Smith  amendment  which 
limits  feed  grain  price  support  to  co- 
operators  to  a  volume  based  on  the  per- 
acre  yields  in  1959-60? 

What  is  meant  by  the  Department's 
recent  announcement  that  1961  com 
market  prices  will  be  kept  at  "reason- 
able" levels?  The  current  market  price 
is  only  64  percent  of  parity.  Can  this 
be  "reasonable,"  particiilarly  ha  view  of 
the  fact  that  no  certificate  com  has  been 
sold  yet? 

These  questions  must  be  answered 
fully  before  this  program  can  be  made 
to  work.  Mr.  Freeman  told  vis  he  had 
the  answers.  We  must  wait  to  see 
whether  he  does. 

SUGAS 

Pursuant  to  legislation  enacted  in  the 
86th  Congress,  the  Sugar  Act  was  sched- 
uled to  exphr  on  March  31 ,  1961.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  Congress  to  ex- 
tend this  law  and  we  did  so  in  Public 
Law  87-15,  by  extending  the  act  to  Jime 
30,  1962.  giving  the  administration  the 
authority  it  requested  in  regard  to  wlth- 
holdhig  from  the  Dominican  Republic  its 
share  In  the  cutback  of  the  Cuban  quota, 
and  establishing  a  congressional  policy 
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that  in  redistributing  the  Cuban  quota 
"special  consideration"  should  be  given 
to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  to  those  countries  purchasing  UiS. 
agricultural  commodities.  No  provi- 
sions were  made  for  protecting  the  legiti- 
mate Interests  of  American  sugar  grow- 
ers, particularly  those  in  new  production 
areas. 

In  a  special  study  prepared  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  last  year  at  the 
request  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that 
U.S.  growers  had  both  the  capacity  and 
the  ability  to  provide  more  sugar  for  our 
domestic  market.  Because  of  the  obvi- 
ous Justice  in  letting  American  farmers 
enjoy  a  greater  share  of  the  American 
sugar  market,  on  May  19,  1961,  I  urged 
Secretary  Freeman  to  clarify  the  admin- 
istration's position  in  regard  to  increas- 
ing domestic  production  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

I  cited  three  main  reasons  presented 
by  new  growers  as  Justification  of  their 
request  for  an  opportunity  to  produce 
more  sugar.  These  reasons  are  first  that 
increased  U.S.  sugar  production  will 
mean  increased  farm  income  in  many 
Western  and  Southwestern  States.  Sec- 
ond, sugar  is  a  deficit  crop  in  the  United 
States  and  since  we  rely  on  foreign 
sources  for  a  great  portion  of  our  needs, 
an  Increase  to  meet  these  needs  is  Justi- 
fied. Third,  the  Cuban  fiasco  has  tight- 
ened Communist  control  of  Cuba,  the 
nation  we  have  historically  depended 
upon  for  approximately  one -third  of  our 
sugar  supply.  I  pointed  out  that  there 
is  no  valid  reason  why  we  should  redis- 
tribute the  Cuban  quota  all  over  the 
world  when  American  farmers  can  do 
the  Job. 

In  spite  of  my  suggestions  and  the 
concerted  efforts  of  many  Members  of 
Congress.  Secretary  Freeman  on  August 
3,  1961,  announced  that  the  New  Fron- 
tier had  forgotten  the  sugar  farmers  of 
America,  saying  in  part:  "For  several 
reasons  it  appears  inadvisable  to  present 
such  recommendations  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
World  production  and  marketing  of  sug- 
ar are  imdergolng  realinement  and  the 
situation  has  not  yet  stabilized.  This 
fact  coupled  with  other  uncertainties  in 
the  International  field  lead  us  to  believe 
it  wise  to  reserve  judgment,  for  the  pres- 
ent, about  some  of  the  major  issues  re- 
specting sugar  import  quotas." 

It  is  certainly  my  hope  that  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  2d  session  of  this 
87th  Congress  we  can  get  down  to  the 
biisiness  of  a  long-range  extension  of 
this  program  which  will  properly  reflect 
the  Interest  and  productive  capacity  of 
new  growers,  the  forgotten  farmers  on 
the  New  Frontier. 

Another  distiurbing  aspect  of  the  Sugar 
Act  extension  was  the  flagrant  disregard 
of  the  administration  for  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  the  redistribution 
of  the  Cuban  quota.  Despite  convincing 
evidence  that  at  least  three  nations  were 
prepared  to  purchase  for  dollars  large 
quantities  of  our  agricultural  commodi- 
ties in  return  for  a  share  of  our  sugar 
market,  the  administration  arrogantly 
disregarded  the  clear  intent  of  Congress 
with  regard  to  giving  these  nations  spe- 
cial consideration.     These  nations  were 


allowed  to  sell  their  sugar  to  us,  but  the 
administration  did  not  require  them  to 
buy  U.S.  farm  commodities. 

In  the  statement  of  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  in  House  Report  No. 
839  on  the  omnibus  farm  biU.  the  follow- 
ing statement  appears: 

Obviously  some  subordinate  officials  In  the 
Department  of  State  not  only  frown  upon  the 
clear  Intent  and  meaning  of  legislation 
which  has  been  enacted  by  Congress,  but  ar- 
rogantly and  deliberately  refuse  to  execute 
the  laws  enacted  as  Congress  has  clearly  In- 
dicated such  laws  should  be  administered. 

WhUe  these  officials  and  representatives 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
might  not  be  guilty  of  malfeasance  they  very 
well  may  be  guilty  of  malfeasance  of  office. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  on  August  3. 
1961,  at  page  14571  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  CooLEY.  made  the  following  state- 
ment in  this  regard : 

Unfortunately,  the  State  Department  op- 
erating through  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mar- 
tin seems  to  be  making  all  of  the  decisions 
with  regard  to  the  purchases  of  sxigar  from 
all  soxirces  for  our  own  domestic  market.  Mr. 
Paul  Jomks,  of  Missouri,  is  chairman  of  our 
LeglslaUve  Oversight  Subcommittee,  and  he 
has  conducted  hearings  and  has  had  Mr.  Mar- 
tin before  the  committee.  I  sat  In  on  part 
of  the  hearings.  I  am  frank  to  say  Mr.  Mar- 
tin was  arrogant  and  utterly  Indifferent  to 
the  clear  Intent  and  meaning  of  the 
language  of  the  law  that  we  wrote  when 
we  extended  the  sugar  act  the  last  time. 
He  took  fxUl  responsibility.  We  intended 
that  consideration — yes,  special  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  countries  pur- 
chasing our  agricultural  surplus  commodi- 
ties. Apparently,  that  language  in  the  law 
has  been  completely  Ignored  by  Mr.  Martin 
in  the  State  Department  because  It  devel- 
oped before  Mr.  Jones'  committee  that  not 
had  Brazil  only  offered  to  buy  a  ton  of  wheat 
for  every  ton  of  sxigar  that  she  was  per- 
mitted to  sell  in  our  market,  but  It  wound 
up  somewhat  dliferently.  I  will  repeat,  the 
Brazilian  profKisal  contemplated  the  sale  of 
a  ton  of  American  wheat  to  Brazil  or  to  peo- 
ple in  BrazU  for  every  ton  of  sugar  which 
she  was  permitted  to  sell  in  our  market.  The 
final  decision  provided  that  Brazil  should  be 
permitted  to  seU  into  our  market  225.000 
tons.  Someone  told  me  that  the  sponsors 
of  the  project  would  not  have  to  buy  o\ir 
wheat.  When  that  was  reported  to  me.  I 
tried  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  person 
who  made  that  suggestion  and  everything 
pointed  to  Mr.  Martin.  I  am  convinced,  and 
I  think  our  committee  Is  convinced  that  Mi. 
Martin  is  the  man  who  relieved  the  sponsors 
of  the  necessity  of  purchasing  American 
wheat  to  the  extent  of  325,000  tons.  The 
same  situation  existed  in  connection  with 
the  project  submitted  by  some  people  in 
India.  India  ended  up  by  being  permitted  to 
sell  225,000  tons  in  our  market,  and  India 
was  not  required  to  buy  a  single  ton  of  Amer- 
ican wheat.  The  FIJI  Islands  had  a  sonaewhat 
similar  proposition.  And  there  are  other 
proposals  pendlngs.  Mr.  Martin  notwith- 
standing the  language  of  this  act  of  Con- 
gress said  that  anyone  who  specifically  pro- 
poses a  bilateral  proposition  of  that  type  had 
one  strike  against  him  to  start  with.  I  sub- 
mit we  will  never  get  rid  of  these  surplus 
commodities.  If  we  always  have  some  bureau- 
crat putting  roadblocks  in  the  way.  The 
Brazilians  did  just  what  I  told  Mr.  Martin 
they  probably  would  do.  and  that  Is  they 
purchased  their  wheat  requirements  from 
Rvissla  rather  than  from  the  United  Statea 

In  spite  of  these  strong  words  the 
American  taxpayer  and  the  American 
farmer  were  left  holding  the  bag  and  a 


golden  opportunity  to  dispose  of  some  of 
our  farm  surpluses  has  been  Irrevocably 
lost.  As  pointed  out  by  the  chairman, 
the  Brazilians  then  turned  around  and 
purchased  their  wheat  requirements 
from  Russia. 

OKMiaus  rhUM  »u. 

After  Congress  had  cleared  the  feed 
grain  and  sugar  bills  we  were  confronted 
with  the  so-called  omnibus  farm  bill 
This  79-page  document  was  the  most 
thorough  and  sweeping  plan  for  the  com- 
plete regimentation  of  American  agri- 
culture ever  devised  by  the  mind  of  man. 
Extensive  hearings  were  held  before  the 
committee  and  the  most  obnoxious  fea- 
tures were  deleted.  During  the  House 
debate  on  the  bill  on  July  26,  1961,  at 
pages  13470-13472  I  listed  50  items  in 
this  bill  which  had  been  requested  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  but  which  were 
denied  by  our  committee.  I  also  pointed 
out  that  in  spite  of  Mr.  Freeman's  de- 
scription of  the  denuded  bill  as  the 
"most  comprehensive  piece  of  farm  leg- 
islation since  1938."  most  of  what  WM 
finally  enacted  consisted  of  extensions 
and  modifications  of  Eisenhower  farm 
programs,  most  of  which  were  enacted 
in  the  83d  Republican -controlled  Con- 
gress. These  included  Public  Law  480. 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954.  the  school 
milk  program,  the  veterans  and  Armed 
Forces  dairy  programs,  the  Oreat  Plains 
program,  and  the  provisions  streamlin- 
ing the  Farmers  Home  Admlnlstratloa. 

The  wheat  and  marketing  order 
amendments  were  to  laws  passed  in  the 
1930's.  The  key  feature  of  the  New 
Frontier's  program,  title  I.  was  scuttled. 
This  was  the  proposal  that  was  a  warmed- 
over  version  of  the  Poage  bill  which  was 
soundly  defeated  236-170  in  the  preced- 
ing 86th  Congress.  It  would  have  set  up 
an  arrangement  whereby  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  through  hand-picked  so- 
called  advisory  committees  could  have 
set  up  producer  controls  on  every  one  of 
the  256  farm  ccHnmodlties  in  the  United 
States  after  going  through  a  sham  re- 
ferral to  Congress  which  could  not 
amend  or  change  any  program  but  could 
veto  it  only  by  specific  action.  In- 
action by  Congress  would  cause  it  to  go 
into  effect.  The  final  step  would  be  a 
rigged  referendum  in  which  the  Secre- 
tory could  set  the  choices  available  and 
establish  who  could  vote. 

The  Washington  Post  of  Friday,  June 
30,  1961,  succinctly  wrote  the  obituary 
of  this  fantastic  plan  when  it  said: 

President  Kennedy  suffered  a  major  defeat 
yesterday  when  the  key  provisions  of  his 
farm  program  were  plowed  under  on  Capitol 
HIU. 

During  the  prolonged  consideration  of 
this  bill  a  great  many  claims  and  coun- 
terclaims were  made.  It  la  stirprlslng 
that  even  today  some  of  these  fallacious 
arguments  in  support  of  title  I  are  still 
being  presented.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  several  of  them  which  repeatedly 
crop  up. 

The  first  claim  about  this  bill  is  that 
"Congress  would  retain  intact  its  respon- 
sibility to  hold  hearings,  to  approve,  re- 
ject, or  amend  any  farm  program  pro- 
posals made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  representative  committees  of 
producers."    Let  us  examine  this  state- 
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ment  In  detail.  First  of  all.  Secretary 
Freeman's  testimony  on  page  62  of  the 
printed  hearings  Indicated  that  any  pro- 
posal sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  could  not  be  amended.  Here 
is  the  direct  ooUo(|uy  between  Mr.  Free- 
man and  myself:  1 1 

Mr.  HoKVSM.  I  would  like  to  clear  up  one 

matter. 
Secretary  Pbkkmah.  Tes.  sir. 

Mr.  HocvDf.  When  a  oonunodlty  program 
or  proposal  la  submitted  to  tbe  Congress, 
can  the  Congress  amend  or  change  such 
program? 

Secretary  PazzMAir.  Mo;  the  Oongresa 
would  vote  it  up  or  tfoim. 

Mr.  HosTBf.  Now.  yon  are  not  answering 
my  question.  Can  ttie  Congress  amend  or 
revlM  the  proposal  which  you  send  to  the 
Oongrees  t>efore  It  is  submitted  to  the  ref- 
erendnmt 

Secretary  Fukscam.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
biU  you  would  vote  It  up  or  down — not 
amend. 

Mr.  HoKVKM.  Th«  CSongress  could  not  amend 
or  change  it? 

Secretaxy  Pzebmam.  But  ttie  Congrea  oould 
Introduce,  of  courw.  at  any  time,  any  legis- 
Utlon. 

Mr.  Hozmc.  I  uiulerstand  that,  but  I  am 
directing  my  specific  question  to  you  when 
X  contend  that  the  Congress  could  not 
amend  or  change  the  propoaal. 

Secretary  Fubmak    Right. 

Mr.  HoKvnr.  We  oould  vote  It  up  or  down, 
and  that  la  it? 

Secretary  Ttmautf.  Tes. 

The  fact  Is  dyvlous  then  that  Coi^gress 
would  not  retain  its  constitutional  pre- 
rogative of  amending  legislation.  I 
would  add  also  that  there  is  no  require- 
ment for  hearings  to  be  held  and  that 
Congress  could  not  affirmatively  approve 
a  proposaL  Any  such  proposal  would  go 
Into  effect  autoouUicaUy  If  there  were  no 
specific  congressional  action  of  disap- 
proval within  60  daya 

A  second  claim  cited  Is  that  "it  would 
diminish  the  power  of  the  Secretary  by 
requiring,  first,  ccngresslonal  approval  of 
changes  In  price  supports,  allotments, 
and  other  program  changes  and,  second, 
a  two-thirds  T0t«  would  be  needed  be- 
fore a  change  In  programs  could  be 
made." 

Any  tanpartlal  obsenrer  should  be  able 
to  realize  that  ELR.  8400  sought  addi- 
tional legal  authority  for  the  Secretary. 
If  it  did  not.  what  would  be  the  need  for 
all  the  controversy?  The  statement  of 
policy  in  the  bill  setting  forth  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  rebutted  any  con- 
tentions that  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  reduced  when  it  stated: 

Sacnow  1.  Declaration  of  policy: 
•  •  •  •  • 

(d)  Improve  and  broaden  existing  legis- 
lation to  assure  flexibility  for  effective  sup- 
ply adjustment  and  price  and  income  ata- 
billaatlon: 

(e)  authorise  the  utUlaatlon  at  aneh  ad- 
ditional and  variad  price  and  income  sta- 
btllzatlon  methods  as  wiU  best  protect  the 
prices  and  Incomes  of  farmers; 

As  to  the  point  that  a  two-thirds  rote 
f^  farmers  would  be  needed  to  change  a 
program,  let  me  point  out  that  sections 
360(1)  and  360(J)  of  HJl.  6400  provided 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
determine  Just  who  would  vote  in  any 
referendum.  The  final  sentence  of  sec- 
tion S60(j)  provided  as  follows: 

The  determinatloas  of  the  Secretary  as  to 
the  farmera  eligible  to  vote  in  the  referendum 


hereunder  and  the  proclaimed  results  of 
such  referendum  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive. 

What  this  means  to  fanners  is  Just 
this — in  last  year's  model  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  Family  Farm  Income  Act,  or 
Poage  bill,  which,  as  I  have  previously 
indicated,  was  defeated  by  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  236  to  170,  there  was  a  similar 
provision  which  specifically  tied  down 
the  question  of  who  could  or  could  not 
vote  in  any  referendum.  Und»  the 
criteria  of  that  bill,  the  following  per- 
centages of  producers  would  not  be  eli- 
gible to  vote:  Cotton,  25  percent;  hurley 
tobacco,  27  peirent;  Flue-cured  tobacco, 
9  percent;  peanuts,  30  percent;  rice,  10 
percent;  hogs,  45  percent;  cattle,  55 
percent. 

I  am  not  contending  that  these  same 
percentages  would  necessarily  apply  to 
this  year's  bill,  but  I  am  contending  that 
the  Secretary  would  have  the  authority 
under  H.R.  6400  to  do  exactly  what  last 
year's  bill  would  have  dime  in  this  re- 
gard. The  power  to  select  who  will  vote 
is  the  power  to  determine  the  outcome 
of  that  vote. 

A  third  claim  is  that  "producers  of  any 
commodity  which  does  not  have  price 
supports  or  controls  can  remain  free  of 
controls.  Any  change  would  hare  to  be 
initiated  by  prodtx^ers  and  later  ap- 
proved by  two- thirds  of  them." 

In  this  regard,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  not  farm- 
ers, would  write  the  farm  program. 
Farmers  should  not  be  deluded  into 
thinking  they  would  have  an  effective 
voice;  they  would  merely  be  hand- 
picked  rubberstamp  advisers  to  the 
Secretary.  As  to  initiating  programs, 
here  is  what  section  102  of  H.R.  6400 
provided: 

(a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
such  aetion  is  necessary  or  desirable,  he  shall 
provide  for  the  selection  under  thia  eectlon 
of  a  national  farmer  advlacry  committee  for 
any  commodity  or  group  of  cotnmodltiea. 

Furthermore,  to  this  point  here  is 
what  the  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  said  in  his  legal 
brief  on  the  constitutionality  of  HJl. 
6400: 

TlUe  I  of  HJt.  6400  provides  for  Industry 
advisory  groups,  but  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired only  to  consult  and  advise  with  such 
groups,  and  the  Secretary  has  the  authority 
to  determine  the  details  of  the  programs  to 
be  establiabcd  pursuant  to  tlUe  I  at  BSL 
6400. 

A  fourth  claim  Is  that  "it  would  cut 
governmental  costs  for  programs  de- 
signed to  raise  farm  Income  in  direct 
pr(HX>rtion  of  the  ability  of  producers  to 
design  sensible  marketing  agreements 
and  tools." 

My  only  comment  in  this  regard  is  to 
point  out  that  during  the  hearings  no 
one  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
w  any  one  else  was  able  to  come  up  with 
any  concrete  cost  estimates.  Secretary 
Freeman  was  imable  to  give  a  specific 
answer  when  I  asked  him  the  following 
question  at  page  47  of  the  printed 
hearings: 

Mr.  HoEVXN.  What  is  the  overall  cost  of 
your  new  program,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  PazncAif .  Again  I  would  answer 
you,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  be  erasive,  hon- 


estly, not  having  set  down  any  program, 
there  are  no  dollar  figures.  There  are  Uml- 
tatlons  on  the  bill  Itself. 

Now  one  of  those  limitations,  for  example, 
is  that  you  could  not  have  any  price  *up- 
porta  above  90  percent.  Sach  device  has  a 
limitation. 

Mr.  HoxvzN.  Could  you  give  \ia  an  esti- 
mate as  to  tlie  overall  coat? 

Secretary  Feezman.  No;  I  woxild  say  only 
this:  that  it  would  be  substantially  less.  I 
am  confident,  than  the  present  cost  of  the 
farm  program. 

Mr.  HoKVKN.  Do  you  think  so? 

Secretary  Phzzman.  Tes,  sir. 

I  think  that  oommonsense  dictates 
that  the  cost  of  the  present  program 
which  controls  only  five  crops  wotild  be 
skyrocketed  by  title  I  of  HJl.  6400  which 
earmarked  controls  for  256  commodities. 

Another  claim  is  that  "it  would  en- 
courage self-help,  self -financed  plans  to 
stabilize  agricultural  markets.  It  would 
clear  the  way  for  fewer,  not  more.  Gov- 
ernment controls." 

If  this  is  true,  why  did  part  Vn  of  sub- 
title C  of  H.R.  6400  provide  marketing 
quotas  and  penalties  for  "any  agrictil- 
tural  commodity.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  following:  com.  tobacco, 
wheat,  cotton,  rice,  peanuts,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  grain  sorghums,  flaxseed,  soybeans, 
dry  edible  beans,  grass  seeds,  vege- 
tables— ^including  potatoes,  fruits,  tree 
nuts,  and  seeds,  hogs,  cattle,  lambs, 
chickens,  turkeys,  whole  milk,  butterfat. 
eggs,  hops,  honey,  and  gum  naval  stores. 

I  frankly  cannot  understand  how  Qov- 
emment  controls  can  be  decreased  by 
authorizing  controls  on  251  more  com- 
modities as  t^ta  language  plainly  and 
clearly  does.  Fortunately,  the  cattle- 
men, poultry  producei-s,  and  livestock 
farmers  of  America  recognized  this  fact 
and  made  their  views  known. 

I  cannot  close  these  comments  about 
title  I  without  a  final  word  about  the 
most  fantastic  and  highhanded  pro- 
posal included  in  the  whole  bin.  the  Sec- 
retary's request  for  a  'Tslank  check"  for 
the  1962  wheat  program  At  pages  68 
and  69  of  the  hearings  the  following  col- 
loquy occiured: 

Mr.  LsTca.  I  have  oat  question.    Is  It  not 

a  fact  that  in  this  bill  the  1983  program 
would  not  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Con- 
gress? 

Secretary  Vwkxmmx.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lana.  That  la  true? 

Secretary  Pkskicaiv.  Tea,  atr. 

Mr.  IjATTa.  Thia  would  be  a  complete  abdl- 
eatkm  of  the  powers  of  Congreaa.  would  it 
not? 

Secretary  Tbmmmam.  In  this  instance;  no. 
In  this  inat^ni'M  because  ot  the  presstire  of 
time  the  Secretary  would  be  empowered  to 
select  the  committee  without  going  through 
the  selective  procedures  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram and  to  submit  it  to  the  referendum. 

Mr.  Larra.  They  would  actually  be  writ- 
ing a  program  for  wheat  without  being 
passed  or  reviewable  by  the  Congress? 

The  Chaoucam.  Let  me  interrupt.  I 
thought  that  Uiat  provlalon  after  1962  was 
only  applicable 

Secretary  Tuxkmam.  For  1  year. 

The  Chairman.  Only  applicable  for  the 
selectioD  of  the  advisory  committee — you 
still  have  no  program 

Secretary  Pskxmak.  No;  in  this  instance  so 
far  as  the  wheat  program  is  concemed  be- 
cause at  the  pressure  of  time,  it  would  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  name  and  call  together  an  advisory  com- 
mittee. 
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The  Chaisman.  That  Is  light.  And  then 
70U  submit  the  program  to  the  President 
and 

Secretary  Prxxman.  No.  This  would  be  di- 
rectly by  referendxmi,  in  this  Instance,  so 
far  as  wheat  Is  concerned,  because  there 
would  not  be  time. 

The  Chaiucan.  Very  well,  we  will  recess 
now  until  2:30  this  afternoon. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  the 
wheat  provisions  of  this  bill  represent 
the  biggest  power  grab  of  all.  I,  for  one, 
feel  there  is  a  constitutional  disability  in 
any  scheme  to  let  the  executive  branch 
write,  implement,  and  enforce  a  produc- 
tion and  marketing  program  on  produc- 
ers of  one  of  our  most  Important  grains 
without  giving  the  Congress  even  the 
most  perfunctory  review. 

SXTBSmiZXD     AGKICTTLTUSAL      KXPORT8     TO     COM- 
MUNIST   NATIONS 

Probably  the  most  bewildering  action 
taken  by  this  administration  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  was  the  announcement  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  on  Jime 
22,  1961. 

At  that  time  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment said  in  reversing  a  long-standing 
Eisenhower  administration  policy  that 
henceforth  it  would  issue  expwrt  licenses 
to  ship  certain  U.S.  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
Eastern  European  Communist  nations  if 
such  sales  were  made  for  a  convertible 
currency.  The  Department  further 
stated  that  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam. 
Communist  China,  and  Cuba  would  not 
be  eligible  for  these  transactions.  The 
major  commodities  affected  were  feed 
grains,  wheat,  flour,  rice,  cotton,  cotton 
textiles,  and  nonfat  dry  millc. 

Under  this  so-called  trade  liberaliza- 
tion, export  subsidies  can  be  paid  on  food 
and  fiber  sliipments  to  Russia  and  her 
European  satellites.  Export  subsidies 
had  previously  been  limited  to  shipments 
of  surplus  farm  commodities  to  non- 
Communist  nations  only.  The  reason 
for  the  export  subsidy  program  is  that 
our  domestic  price  level  is  substantially 
higher  than  the  world  market  price  and 
many  of  our  agricultural  commodities 
must  be  subsidized  by  the  Government  in 
order  to  be  able  to  compete  in  world 
markets.  These  subsidies,  for  example, 
run  up  to  62  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat, 
%Vz  cents  per  pound  on  cotton,  2  cents 
per  bushel  on  com,  21  cents  per  bushel  on 
rye,  and  7  cents  per  hundredweight  on 
grain  sorghum.  At  the  same  time  our 
farm  laws  generally  prohibit  Government 
sales  in  the  domestic  market  for  less  than 
105  percent  of  current  support  price  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges. 

The  arguments  proposed  by  the  New 
Frontier  in  support  of  this  sweeping  pol- 
icy change  were,  first,  that  these  sales 
would  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  because  we  would  be  dis- 
posing of  our  farm  surplus,  and.  second, 
that  some  of  our  allies  were  trading  with 
the  Conmiunists;  so  why  should  we  not 
compete  with  them? 

The  first  argument  is  fallacious,  to 
say  the  least.  If  it  were  to  our  benefit 
to  sell  to  Russia  at  bargain  prices,  why, 
then,  would  it  not  be  equally  to  our  bene- 
fit to  make  the  same  sales  to  Commimist 
China,  Cuba,  North  Korea,  and  North 
Vietnam,  the  Red  nations  excluded  by 


the  Commerce  Department  announce- 
ment. I  do  not  see  how  Russian  or 
East  German  gold  can  be  more  desir- 
able than  Cuban  or  Red  China  gold. 
I.  for  one.  do  not  think  we  need  to  make 
subsidized  sales  m  any  Red  nation  for 
their  bloody  gold. 

The  second  argument  is  equally  ri- 
diculous. If  we  followed  that  rationale 
we  could  open  our  shop  in  Red  China 
tomorrow  since,  despite  our  grave  con- 
cern, a  number  of  our  allies  are  doing 
business  with  the  Chinese  Reds. 

Here,  then,  are  the  real  effects  of  the 
administration  policy: 

First.  We  would  be  making  our  farm 
surpluses  available  to  the  Russians  and 
other  Red  countries  at  prices  substan- 
tially below  those  at  which  American 
consumers  could  obtain  those  same 
commodities.  Under  this  policy  a  miller 
in  Moscow  could  get  American  wheat  for 
up  to  62  cents  per  bushel  cheaper  than 
could  a  miller  in  Minneapolis. 

Second.  We  would  have  no  control 
over  the  transshipment  of  these 
commodities  to  Cuba.  Red  China,  North 
Vietnam,  or  North  Korea.  The  Russians 
could  very  easily  see  to  it  that  those 
nations  received  our  abundance,  despite 
the  paper  prohibition  of  the  Commerce 
Department. 

Third.  We  would  be  aiding  the  Com- 
munist movement  in  its  weakest  area, 
which  is  agriculture.  In  whatever  fields 
of  science  or  technology  the  Soviets  have 
equaled  or  exceeded  us,  they  must  take 
a  back  seat  in  agriculture.  It  takes  one- 
half  of  the  population  of  Russia  to  feed 
itself  and  the  other  half.  In  America 
less  than  10  percent  of  our  population 
more  than  adequately  takes  care  of  it- 
self and  the  other  90  percent.  By  pro- 
viding a  steady  and  abimdant  supply 
of  food  and  fiber  to  the  Reds,  we  would 
allow  them  to  release  manpower  and  re- 
sources for  their  avowed  goal  of  burying 
us.  We  would  be  financing  our  own 
destruction. 

Fourth.  Sales  for  convertible  cur- 
rencies imder  this  policy  would  be  a 
mechanism  for  avoiding  the  prohibition 
in  Public  Law  480  which  prevents  soft 
currency  sales,  barter,  or  donations  to 
Russia  or  areas  or  nations  dominated 
by  world  commimism. 

When  I  learned  of  this  action  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  I  joined  with 
some  21  other  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
reverse  this  foolish  decision.  Action  on 
these  bills  is  now  pending  in  the 
Congress. 

About  the  time  that  this  policy  was 
becoming  widely  known,  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  was  being  considered.  When 
the  bill  came  before  the  House,  I  was 
happy  to  support  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Latta, 
which  spelled  out  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress on  this  matter. 

The  Latta  amendment  stated  the  pol- 
icy of  Congress  that  our  Government 
should  in  no  manner  either  subsidize 
the  export,  sell,  or  make  available  any 
subsidized  agricultural  commodity  to 
the  Soviet  Union  or  to  any  nation  or 
area  dominated  or  controlled  by  the 
foreign  government  or  foreign  organiza- 
tion controlling  the  world  Communist 
movement. 


The  Latta  amendment  was  adopted 
by  the  House  and  I  was  privileged  to 
fight  for  its  retention  in  the  conference 
report.  It  is  now  incorporated  in  section 
2(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961, 
signed  by  the  President  on  August  8. 
1961. 

I  wish  that  the  story  could  end  hap- 
pily at  this  point,  but  unfortunately  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  not  as 
yet  made  any  formal  reversal  or  repudi- 
ation of  its  announcement  of  Jime  22. 

At  his  press  conference  on  August  8, 
1961.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was 
asked  this  question  about  the  newly 
signed  Agricultural  Act  of  1961 : 

will  you  follow  the  declaration  of  policy 
though? 

Mr.  Hodges  replied  as  follows: 

Let  me  say  this  about  the  declaration  of 
policy:  We  hare  not  received  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  any  request  for  a  license 
to  ship  anything  abroad,  and  nothing  has 
been  done. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  I.  as  you  may 
recall — the  release  la  aTallable— on  August 
4  stated  that  because  of  the  negotiations — - 
reading  between  the  Unee — so  that  we  might 
keep  ourselves  flexible  there  would  be  no 
change  at  the  present  time  In  what  we  were 
going  to  ship  or  not  ship,  but  that  we  re- 
served the  right  to  change  any  momant. 

Now.  as  quickly  as  Dean  Rusk  geU  back. 
I  am  going  to  sit  down  with  him,  and  I'd 
rather  reserve  an  answer  until  we  have  a 
chance  to  talk  It  out  together. 

Later  in  the  same  press  conference  he 
was  asked  this  specific  question  in  re- 
gard to  the  June  22  announcement: 

Tou  mean  you're  thinking  of  reactndtng 
that  ruling? 

Mr.  Hodges  replied  as  follows: 

Whether  we  will  rescind  the  ruling  or  not 
I  can't  answer.  It's  entirely  possible  that 
that  wUl  be  the  effect  of  It. 

&fr.  Hodges  makes  the  point  that  up  to 
the  present  time  no  export  licenses  have 
actually  been  issued  The  important 
thing  to  keep  in  mind,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
not  whether  any  of  these  subsidized 
sales  have  been  made.  The  important 
point  is  that  they  can  ofUcially  still  be 
made.  Undoubtedly  the  widespread 
congressional  interest  in  this  matter 
along  with  the  extremely  diCDcult  ar- 
rangements necessary  for  any  kind  of 
a  transaction  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
have  kept  American  firms  from  applying 
for  export  licenses  under  the  June  22 
announcement. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  have  stood  in  the  bar- 
ren streets  of  East  Berlin  and  looked  at 
armed  East  German  "Vopoe"  forcefully 
prohibiting  the  flight  to  freedom  of  thou- 
sands of  East  Germans.  I  have  seen  the 
Iron  Curtain  clamp  down  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  For  the  life 
of  me  I  cannot  see  any  rhjrme  or  reason 
In  allowing  bargain  basement  sales  to 
such  ruthless  enemies  of  our  basic  ideals 
of  freedom  and  human  dignity.  The 
Kennedy  administration  should  prompt- 
ly and  emphatically  reverse  its  foolish 
decision  of  June  22. 

CONSraUCTTV*    lsoislation 

I  do  not  want  to  close  my  comments 
on  this  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
without  briefly  recounting  some  of  the 
legislation  which  I  and  other  minority 
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Members  supported  and  attempted  to 
perfect. 

These  included  bills  to  provide  addi- 
tional sums  for  Public  Law  480  opera- 
tions, an  adjustment  in  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  operating  loan  au- 
thority, an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  aiul  Rodenticide 
Act.  a  number  of  bills  to  provide  drought 
assistance,  an  extension  of  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  hog  cholera  eradica- 
tion program.  In  addition,  of  course, 
there  were  a  number  of  provisions  in  the 
omnibus  farm  bill  which  were  supported. 
These  include  the  extension  of  Public 
Law  480,  the  extension  of  the  school  milk 
program,  the  extension  of  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  National  Wool  Act,  the  mod- 
ernizing of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration as  well  as  some  of  the  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  marketing  order  pro- 
visions. 

In  conclusions.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
hope  that  when  we  face  new  problems 
next  year  that  we  again  reject  the 
tenets  of  the  New  Frontier  and  that  we 
dedicate  our  efforts  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sound,  healthy,  dynamic, 
and  expanding  agriculture,  truly  our 
most  valuable  national  asset. 


PaViski  Day 


4- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or  NCw  jKurr 
Of  THX  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESKNTA-nVBS 

Tuetday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Casimlr 
Pulaski  will  always  evoke  grateful  mem- 
ories In  the  hearts  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  the  gallant  Polish  gentleman  who. 
like  Lafayette,  Von  Steuben,  and  his  own 
fellow  countryman.  Kosciaszko,  came 
from  across  the  seas  to  battle  for  our 
independence.  Although  these  four,  the 
German,  the  young  Frenchman  and  the 
two  Poles,  are  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Ekiropean  soldiers  who  fought  for  the 
American  cause,  they  were  by  no  means 
alone.  Looking  back  over  nearly  two 
centuries,  with  the  perspective  which 
time  gives,  we  realize  that  even  to  the 
conservative  18th  century  upper  class 
there  must  have  been  something  very 
appealing  in  the  spectacle  of  a  brave, 
high-spirited  peor)le.  overwhelmingly 
outnumbered,  but  still  daring  to  do  battle 
with  the  mistress  of  the  seas  and  the 
most  powerful  empire  on  earth.  The 
more  enlightened  Euglishmen  themselves 
applauded  the  American  spirit;  large 
numbers  declined  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  affair,  with  the  result  that  the 
Hanoverian  King  of  Great  Britain  was 
obliged  to  hire  German  mercenaries  for 
the  purpose  of  subjugating  his  own 
subjects  of  Engli&h  blood. 

Pulaski  was  a  true  soldier  of  fortune. 
In  his  youth  he  hiul  joined  his  father 
in  rebellion  against  a  Polish  king  domi- 
nated by  foreign  influence.  The  rebel- 
lion was  crushed,  the  Pulaski  estates 


confiscated,  and  the  count  himself  pro- 
scribed as  a  traitor.  Fleeing  his  native 
land  he  arrived  in  Paris  where  he  ap- 
plied to  Benjamin  Franklin  for  service 
in  the  American  cause.  Franklin 
promptly  arranged  for  his  transportation 
to  America.  Armed  with  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  Washington,  Pulaski  ar- 
rived in  Boston  in  July  1776;  met  Wash- 
ington the  following  month  and  was  rec- 
ommended by  him  to  the  attention  of 
Congress.  Up  to  this  time  there  had 
been  no  regular  cavalry  in  the  American 
Army;  four  regiments  were  projected, 
and  Washington  suggested  to  President 
John  Hancock  that  Pulaski  be  put  in 
command  of  all  the  cavalry.  As  a  Polish 
soldier  of  the  upper  class,  Pulaski  was, 
of  course,  bom  to  the  saddle. 

Flinging  himself  forthwith  into  com- 
bat, Pulaski  presently  organized  the 
cavalry  unit  which  became  known  as 
Pulaski's  Legion,  by  which  he  will  always 
be  remembered.  He  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Germantown  and  Trenton,  was 
attached  to  the  main  army  at  Valley 
Forge  during  the  winter  of  1778-79, 
and  was  later  detailed  to  join  General 
Lincoln  for  the  southern  campaign.  In 
1779,  leading  his  men  in  a  dashing  as- 
sault on  the  British  works  in  front  of 
Savannah,  he  fell  mortally  wounded  on 
October  2.  1779.  and  died  2  days  later. 
His  burial  place  is  unknown,  but  he  was 
probably  buried  in  the  Savannah  River. 
Today,  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in 
Washington,  the  passerby  looks  up  to  the 
majestic  equestrian  statue  erected  by  a 
grateful  people  to  the  memory  of  a  gal- 
lant soldier  who  gave  his  life  for  their 
freedom. 


Christopher  Columbas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NXW    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  great  explorer  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  I  have  issued  the  fol- 
lowing press  release  and  express  the  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation  declaring  October 
12  a  national  holiday. 

Congressman  Dandei^  will  ccxnmemorate 
Columbus  Day  by  asking  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  make  1961  "the  last  year  In  which 
Columbus  Day  lacks  Pederal  recognition." 

Danizls  Is  one  of  the  prime  Bupp>orters  of 
legislation  to  make  Columbus  Day  a  national 
holiday. 

In  his  letter  to  the  committee  Danikls 
said.  "It  seems  singularly  ungrateful  for  a 
nation  which  owes  its  very  birth  to  Christo- 
pher Col\mibus  to  fall  to  give  him  the  rec- 
ognition his  courageous  exploits  deserve." 

Danikls  particularly  stressed  the  Impor- 
tance of  Columbus  Day  as  a  symbol  of  Inter- 
Amerlcan  friendship.  Noting  that  October 
12  Is  a  national  holiday  in  at  least  13  neigh- 
boring American  republics,  Danixls  said  that 
"Colxxmbus'  discovery  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent Is  a  poignant  reminder  of  our  mutual 
origins  and  of  the  history  we  share  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  south." 

"As  we  endeavc»'  to  strengthen  our  bonds 
with  Latin  American."  Damulb  continued. 


"we  should  surely  not  ignore  this  opportunity 
to  publicize  our  common  heritage.  We  can 
give  a  moral  boost  to  our  alliance  for  progress 
program  If  we  designate  October  12  as  an 
occasion  to  dramatize  inter-American  broth- 
erhood and  solidarity." 

Congressman  Danoels  also  sent  a  copy  of 
his  letter  to  President  Kennedy,  who  himself 
has  repeatedly  stressed  the  historical  bonds 
which  unite  the  two  Americas. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
Danhxs  urged  the  cozmnlttee  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  Colimibus  Day  bill  "as  soon  as 
Congress  reconvenes  In  January." 

The  large  number  of  Congressmen  who 
have  sponsored  similar  bills,  Danhxs  pointed 
out  "Is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
there  exists  In  this  Congress  widespread 
sentiment  In  favor  of  giving  Columbus  Day 
national  status." 

If  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  grant  its 
prompt  approval."  he  concluded,  "I  am  most 
confident  that  the  bill  will  have  no  difficulty 
whatsoever  in  passing  the  House." 


Schedule  of  Post  Office  Tov 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INVIANA 

IK  THE  HOX7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  a  Congressman 
is  maintaining  close  contact  with  his 
constituents  so  that  he  may  know  their 
views  and  problems. 

To  supplement  the  other  contacts  that 

1  have  with  voters  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana.  I  customarily  make  a 
tour  of  each  post  office  during  the  ad- 
jounmient  period.  It  requires  a  month 
to  reach  each  of  the  more  than  100  offices 
in  the  11  coimties  of  the  district,  but  I 
have  found  it  eminently  worthwhile  as 
it  enables  me  to  meet  and  talk  with 
thousands  of  constituents. 

Here  is  the  schedule  I  will  follow  in 
my  post  office  tour  this  year: 

Thursday,  November  9:  9  ajn.,  Otikland 
City;  10:16  a.m,  Somervllle;  11  ajn.,  Mackey; 
12  ajn.,  Port  Branch;  1:30  pjn..  Owensvllle; 
2:45  p.m.,  Haubstadt;  3:46  pjn..  Buckskin; 
6  pjn.,  Princeton. 

Prlday,   November    10:    8   ajn.,  Pranclsco; 

9  ajn.,  Patoka;  10  a.m.,  Hazleton;  10:80  ajn.. 
Decker;  11:30  ajn.,  Vlncennes;  2  pjn.,  Mon- 
roe City;  3  p.m.,  Wheatland;  4  p.m.,  Bruce- 
ville. 

Monday,  November  13:  8:30  ajn.,  Emlson; 
9:30  ajn.,  Oaktown;  10:30  ajn.,  Freeland- 
vllle;  11:30  a.m.,  Ragsdale;  1:30  pjn.,  Blck- 
nell;  2:30  pjn.,  Edwardsport;  3:15  pjn., 
Westphalia;  4  p.m.,  Sandbom. 

Tuesday,  November  14:  9:30  a.m.,  Indian 
Springs;  10:30  ajn..  Shoals;  11:30  ajn.,  Loo- 
gootee;  1:30  pjn.,  Alfordsvllle;  2:30  pjn.. 
Burns  City;  3:30  p.m..  Crane. 

"niursday,  November  16:  8:30  ajn..  Har- 
mony; 9  ajn.,  KnlghtsvlUe;  10:30  ajn..  Car- 
bon;   11   a.m.,   Brazil;    1:30  p.m.,   Staunton; 

2  pjn.,  Cory;  3:30  p.m..  Poland. 

Prlday,  November  17:  9:30  ajn..  Bowling 
Green;  10:30  ajn.,  Centerpolnt;  11:30  a.m.. 
Clay  City;  1:30  pjn..  Coal  City;  2:30  pjn., 
Patrlcksburg;    3:30  pjn.,   Spencer. 

Monday,  November  20:    9  ajn..  Freedom; 

10  ajn.,  Oosport;  11  ajn.,  Qulncy;  1:30  pjn.. 
Eminence;  2:30  pjn..  Hall;  3:80  pin.. 
Monrovia. 

Tuesday,  November  21:  8:30  ajn.,  Harrods- 
burg;  9:30  ajxx.,  SmlthvUla;  10:15  ajn..  Clear 
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Creek;  11:  IS  ajn.,  Stanford;  13:15  pjn., 
Bloomington;  3:30  p.m.,  Unlonvllle;  3:30 
p.in.,  Blettsvllle;  4:30  pjn.,  StlnesvUle. 

Wednesday,  November  33:  0  aon^  Sola- 
berry;  10  ajn..  Owen«burg;  11  ajn.,  Koleen; 
12  a.m.,  Bloomfleld;  1:30  pjn.,  Doana;  2:18 
pjn.,  Scotland:  8:15  pjn.,  Newberry;  4  p.m.. 
Swltz  City. 

Monday.  November  37:  8:30  a.m.,  Worth- 
ington;  9:30  ajn.,  Jasonvllle:  10:30  ajn., 
Coalmont;  11:30  ajn..  Midland;  12:30  pjn., 
Linton;  2  pjn.,  Marco;  3  pJn.,  Lyona. 

Tuesday,  November  28:  9  a.m.,  Farmers- 
burg;  10  a.m.,  Shelburn;  11  ajn.,  Hymera; 
12  ajn.,  S\illlvan;  2  pjn.,  Fairbanks;  3  p.m., 
OraysvlUe. 

Thursday,  November  30:  9:30  ajn.,  Merom; 
10  a.m.,  New  Lebanon;  11  am.,  Paxton;  12 
a.m.,  Carlisle;  2  pjn.,  Pleasantvllle;  3  pjn., 
Dugger. 

Friday,  December  1:  9  ajn.,  Odon;  10  ajn., 
Elnora;  11  ajn.,  Plainville;  12  ajn.,  Wasb- 
ington;  2  p.m.,  Montgomery;  3  p.m.,  Cannel- 
burg. 

Monday,  December  4:  8:30  a.m.,  Edlnburg; 
9:30  ajn.,  Needham;  10:30  a.m.,  Wblteland; 
11:30  ajn..  New  Whlteland;  12:30  pjn.. 
Franklin;  3  pjn.,  BargersTille;  3  pjn..  Green- 
wood; 4  p.m..  Smith  Valley. 

Wednesday,  December  6:  8:30  ajn..  Nin- 
eveh; 9:15  ajn.,  Trafalgar;  10  a.m.,  Morgan- 
town;  11  a.m.,  Centerton;  12  ajn.,  Moores- 
vllle;  3  pjn..  Brooklyn;  3  pjn..  Paragon;  4 
pjn..  Martinsville. 


Statement    of    Hob.    Ratsell    Long    of 
LonisiaBa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHIL  WEAVER 


or 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSXNTATIVK3 

Tuesday,  September  26,  IHl 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 12  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration conducted  a  hearing  Into  size 
definition  changes  In  regard  to  dredg- 
ing companies  here  in  Washington.  The 
dredging  companies  had  protested 
against  the  previous  definition  as  It  ap- 
plied to  them.  TTiey  were  grouped  with 
other  companies  in  the  general  category 
of  construction  and  a  small  firm  was  de- 
scribed as  one  which  did  less  than  $5  mil- 
lion worth  of  work,  on  the  average  over 
the  preceding  5  years,  was  not  dominant 
in  its  field  and  was  completely  inde- 
pendent. 

I  personally  feel  that  this  definition  is 
unsound  as  it  applies  to  the  entire  con- 
struction field,  but  it  is  particularly  un- 
sound when  applied  to  dredging  com- 
panies. The  equipment  involved  is  huge 
and  extremely  expensive.  Crews  are 
skilled  and  labor  costs  are  high.  It  costs 
several  thousands  of  dollars  a  day  to 
have  a  dredge  tied  up  at  the  river  bank. 
So.  to  recoup  their  expenses,  even  small 
dredging  concerns — by  comparison — 
must  do  a  tremendous  volume  of  busi- 
ness at  low  profit.  Competition  is  keen 
in  this  field,  particularly  for  government 
contracts,  since  almost  all  the  work  done 
by  dredging  is  for  government — State, 
National,  or  local. 

For  these  various  reasons  the  dredg- 
ing companies  complained,  and  they  got 
a  hearing.  Senator  Russell  Long,  of 
Louisiana,  long  interested  in  this  prob- 


lem as  it  concerns  construction  and  par- 
ticularly as  it  concerns  river  dredging 
work,  appeared  at  the  hearing.  He  made 
a  very  fine  statement  and  a  very  com- 
prehensive one.  I  have  asked  and  gotten 
his  permission  to  place  the  statement 
In  the  Rbcord.  which  I  do  at  this  point: 
Statemknt  of  Senatob  Russell  B.  Long,  oy 
LotnsiANA.  Betorx  the  Small  BtTsnrEss  Ad- 

MINISTSATION,  SETTEmKB    12,   1901 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  charter  member  of  the 
Senate  SmaU  Business  Committee,  I  am  ap- 
pearing this  morning  in  defense  of  the  small 
business  set-aside  program  for  which  I  voted. 
I  fully  realize  that  the  subject  of  this  hear- 
ing is  an  investigation  into  the  deflniUon  of 
small  business  for  the  hydraulic  dredging  in- 
dustry under  the  Small  Business  Act.  I  also 
realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  Is  Impossible 
to  talk  about  the  definition  of  small  busi- 
ness with  respect  to  this  industry  without 
making  reference  to  the  set-aside  program, 
and  I  hereby  respectfully  request  that  you 
broaden  the  scope  of  this  meeting  to  permit 
such  reference  by  those  who  will  testify  here 
today.  I  assure  you  that  any  reference  made 
to  the  set-aside  program  by  members  of  the 
Industry  from  the  section  of  the  country  that 
I  represent,  will  be  closely  tied  In  with  the 
subject  of  the  bearing. 

I  said  that  I  am  appearing  in  defense  of 
the  set-aside  pu-ogram.  I  say  that  because  I 
firmly  believe  that  unless  the  Small  Business 
Administration  takes  another  careful  look 
at  tile  manner  In  which  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram is  being  applied  to  the  hydraulic  dredg- 
ing industry,  it  Is  in  danger  of  losing  the 
entire  program. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  go  into  a  Uttle 
history  of  the  hydraulic  dredging  industry 
as  it  pertains  to  the  G\ilf  area.  Thirty  years 
ago,  when  the  VS.  Government  assumed  fxill 
responsibility  for  flood  control  it  undertook 
a  major  dredging  program  entirely  with  Oov- 
ernment-owned  and  operated  plant.  The  key 
to  the  master  plan  for  flood  control  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley  was  a  pilot  channel 
through  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  to  make  it 
possible  for  that  basin  to  convey  1  Vi  million 
cubic  feet  of  water  to  the  OiUf  of  Mexico. 
That  pUot  channel  was  dug  entirely  with 
Government-owned  and  operated  plant. 

In  the  postdepression  days,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  U.8.  Government  should 
get  out  of  tbe  dredging  business.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  mandate,  a  number  of  dredg- 
ing companies  who  are  represented  here  to- 
day, began  to  buUd,  at  considerable  expense, 
hydraulic  dredges  that  could  undertake  the 
work  of  flood  control  and  navigation  for  a 
Nation  that  needed  a  lot  of  work  on  Its 
waterways  to  protect  its  people  from  floods 
and  to  provide  arteries  of  commerce  neces- 
sary to  the  prosperity  of  the  surrounding 
country.  These  companies  did  their  job 
well.  They  built  the  necessary  equipment 
and,  at  a  reaisonable  price,  they  did  90  per- 
cent of  the  Job  of  floodprooflng  the  lower 
valley.  They  also  provided  navigating  depths 
on  the  principal  waterways  of  the  valley. 

It  now  appears  that,  thro\igh  our  defini- 
tions of  small  business,  we  are  telling  these 
contractors  that  they  can  no  longer  partici- 
pate In  this  work.  Frankly,  I  do  not  believe 
we  had  such  a  thing  In  mind  when  we  organ- 
teed  the  Small  Biislness  Administration. 

During  the  past  weeks  I  have  been  exam- 
ining figiirea  with  reference  to  the  hydraulic 
dredging  industry  as  it  affects  my  section  of 
the  country.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  proceeding  on  an  arbitrary  definition 
of  small  business,  we  are  attempting  to  pro- 
tect people  that  do  not  need  protection.  We 
are  protecting  a  relatively  few  people  at  the 
e.Tpense  of  the  people  who  have  built  the 
Industry.  Those  who  will  testify  will  bring 
out  some  Interesting  figures  that  I  recom- 
mend to  your  careful  stody. 

An  examination  of  the  records  reveals  that, 
without  the  help  of  set -asides,  the  so-called 


small  busineas  people  will  hold  their  own 
against  the  so-called  big  business  people.  I 
am  alarmed  to  note  that  the  trend  of  plans 
for  the  future  seems  to  indicate  that  the  so- 
caUed  small  business  pec^le  will  completely 
stifie  the  so-called  big  business  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion.  If  we  con- 
tinue the  way  we  are  going,  we  wlU  succeed 
in  bringing  down  public  opinion  against  the 
entire  small  b\isiness  program.  I  would  hate 
to  see  the  program  kUled  after  we  have  made 
so  much  progress.  I  voted  for  it.  but  I 
would  have  to  vote  against  It  if  It  ceased  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
organized. 

We  seem  to  have  adopted  the  principle  that 
In  every  Industry  we  have  big  and  little  busi- 
ness.    I  do  not  believe  that  Is  so. 

There  are  Industries  or  segments  of  Indus- 
tries where  we  have  no  big  business,  or.  U 
you  prefer,  where  we  have  no  small  buslnaai. 
I  believe  this  is  the  case  In  the  hydraulic 
dredging  industry. 

If  a  firm  is  engaged  in  the  hydraulic  dredg- 
ing Industry,  It  must  expend  considerable 
funds  for  highly  specialized  equipment.  This 
is  equipment  that  will  be  utilized  possibly 
only  60  percent  of  the  time.  This  equipment 
must  l>e  manned  by  men  of  skill — men  that 
must  be  retained  in  slack  periods  because 
their  substitutes  cannot  be  recniited  on  the 
open  market.  Such  a  firm  miist  gross  a  con- 
siderable amount  In  a  year  in  order  to  break 
even.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  monetary 
criteria  Is  a  fair  criteria  In  arriving  at  a  dis- 
tinction between  big  and  Uttle  busineas  in 
this  industry. 

In  my  opinion  we  have  only  small  busi- 
nesses In  the  hydraulic  dredging  industry. 
Do  what  you  wUl  with  the  definition,  I  do 
not  think  that  you  can  manipulate  It  to 
prove  that  there  Is  any  real  big  busineas 
here. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  are  using 
the  wrong  criteria  in  attempting  to  measiire 
this  industry.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
we  should,  perhaps,  use  the  size  of  the  equip- 
ment rather  than  a  monetary  flg\ire.  This 
couM  very  well  be  the  case  and  It  is  some- 
thing you  should  study  when  you  consider 
your  set- aside  criteria. 

In  any  event.  It  Is  my  feeling  that,  pro- 
ceeding along  our  present  lines,  we  are  about 
to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 
We  are  about  to  force  out  of  business  the 
people  that  nuule  the  necessary  investment 
In  order  to  do  the  work  our  country  needs. 
This  should  not  be  the  goal  of  ova  uman 
business  program. 

Therefore,  I  strotxgly  recommend  that  the 
Small  Biislness  Administration  carefully  re- 
view Ita  criteria  with  respect  to  the  hydraulic 
dredging  Industry.  This  review  should  de- 
termine whether  or  not  there  is  actually  a 
basis  for  a  line  to  be  drawn  between  big  and 
little  biisiness  In  the  Industry.  If  siich  a 
line  actually  exists,  and  I  do  not  believe  It 
does,  an  entirely  new  bcwls  should  be  found 
to  determine  that  Une. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend that  hydrauUc  dredging  set-asldes  be 
discontinued  untU  such  time  as  a  true  defi- 
nition Is  arrived  at  for  the  hydraulic  dredg- 
ing Indvistry. 

Finally,  In  further  studies  Into  this  indus- 
try I  request  that  the  following  Important 
factors  be  taken  into  thorough  consldera- 
Uon: 

(a)  The  hydraulic  dredging  companies  of 
this  Nation  are  an  organization  In  being  for 
use  diu-lng  times  of  emergency.  Their  equip- 
ment is  on  file  In  every  engineer  district  in 
the  country  and  can  be  called  upon  when 
needed. 

(b)  Prices  on  hydraulic  dredging  In  the 
recent  past  have  been  most  reasonable.  They 
refiect  the  advantages  of  competition.  We 
should  not  force  our  taxpayers  to  pay  more 
by  stifling  competition. 

(c)  Insistence  upon  the  elimination  ot 
competition  on  most  dredging  Jobs  will  give 
rise  to  the  unsavory  practice  of  bidding  by 
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brokers  who  have  no  equipment,  but  who 
will  bid  on  the  basis  that  they  can  shop  the 
Job  after  they  are  tbe  successfiil  bidder.  It 
will  give  rise  to  de<:eptlon  and  cheating 
within  the  rules.  Wu  certainly  could  not 
encourage  that. 

(d)  The  elimination  of  competition  Is  not 
the  American  way  of  doing  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  saKl  thst  I  am  appearing 
this  morning  In  defense  of  the  small  busi- 
ness set- aside  program.  The  surest  way  to 
kill  that  program  Is  to  attempt  to  apply  It 
where  It  is  not  applicable.  I  feel  that  It  Is 
not  applicable  In  thie  hydraulic  dredging  in- 
dustry and  I  urge  you  to  take  another  good 
look  before  you  attempt  to  force  It  where 
there  Is  no  room  for  It  to  do  a  Job.  I  urge 
you  to  study  carefully  what  is  said  here 
today. 


Report  to  the  CititeDt  of  Um  First  Qom- 
frettioiul  District  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  , 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 


or  NSW  jxasrr 

□f  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  review  the 
activities  of  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress.  This  is  intended  to  express 
my  personal  viewpoints  concerning  the 
accomplishments  and  failures  of  the  last 
session  and  to  pinpoint  some  of  the  vital 
problems  which  should  be  given  early 
attention  by  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive department  in  Uie  next  session. 

Overshadowing  all  other  problems  fac- 
ing Congress  during  the  period  from 
January  to  Septeml>er  were  the  crises 
brought  on  by  devi^lopments  in  Cuba. 
Laos,  and  Berlin.  To  combat  these  de- 
velopments. Congress  acted  in  a  biparti- 
san manner  to  pass  legislation  providing 
for  vast  increases  in  expenditures  for  our 
Armed  Forces.  Leiirislatlon  was  also 
passed  to  permit  the  President  to  extend 
enlistments  for  a  1-year  period  and  to 
summon  250,000  reservists  to  active  duty. 
Furthermore,  an  expanded  space  pro- 
gram was  approved  by  the  Congress. 
Great  concern  was  expressed  by  some 
Members  on  the  gap  between  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia  In  the  race  for 
the  conquest  of  space.  The  feats  of  Alan 
Shepard  and  Virgil  Grissom  not  only 
heartened  America  but  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  world  the  closing  of  the 
space  gap.  The  President's  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  send  a  man  to  the  moon 
and  the  approval  of  this  project  by  the 
Congress  have  demonstrated  to  the  world 
In  general,  and  Sovit  t  Russia  in  particu- 
lar, our  determination  to  excel  in  the 
exploration  and  conquest  of  space. 

During  the  past  session,  the  Congress 
also  enacted  a  mutual  security  bill  pro- 
viding approximately  $4  billion  for  aid 
to  other  nations  in  their  fight  against 
communism.  This  bill  was  a  very  con- 
troversial one  since  some  Members 
questioned  the  value  of  spending  vast 
sums  for  assistance  to  other  coim tries. 
My  vote  In  favor  of  this  bill  was  based 
on  the  conclusion  tliat  this  expenditure 


is  necessary  because,  by  helping  others 
to  combat  poverty  and  disease,  we  are 
really  def  endmg  America  against  the  in- 
roads of  communism.  Furthermore, 
statistics  show  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  sums  authorized  for  mutual 
security  are  spent  m  businesses  in  the 
United  States  and  thus  have  favorable 
effect  on  our  own  economy. 

In  the  passage  of  the  mutual  security 
bill,  the  Members  approved  the  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  aid  on  a  long-range — 
5 -year — basis  but  continued  the  strong 
supervision  and  control  of  expenditures 
by  Congress  through  its  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  is  my  own  observation 
that  every  Member  should  closely  ex- 
amine all  expenditures  for  foreign  aid 
to  insure  that  our  money  is  allocated  to 
free  nations  with  discretion  and  without 
any  waste  or  extravagance.  It  is  my 
strong  belief  that  a  great  deal  of  the  op- 
position to  the  mutual  security  program 
on  the  part  of  citizens  and  Members 
alike  was  generated  by  the  many  ex- 
amples of  waste  and  extravagance  on 
the  part  of  those  administering  the  pro- 
gram. Congress  has  insisted  that  these 
abuses  be  eliminated,  and  it  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  the  corrective  measures 
recommended  by  the  Congress  and  su- 
pervision by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  bring  about  an  economical  and 
a  Just  administration  of  this  entire 
program. 

The  Congress  reflected  its  viewpoint 
on  the  admission  of  Communist  Chma 
to  the  United  Nations  by  overwhelmingly 
adopting  a  resolution  mdicating  its  op- 
position to  the  admission  of  Communist 
China  in  the  UJ^.  I  voted  for  the 
resolution. 

With  emphasis  on  world  peace,  legis- 
lation was  enacted  providing  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Disarmament  Agency.  To  clar- 
ify any  confusion  existing  as  a  result 
of  the  creation  of  this  new  Agency,  I 
want  to  say  it  Is  not  the  Intent  to  set 
In  motion  any  Immediate  disarmament 
but  rather  to  plan  the  arrangement  of 
disarmament  in  the  future  upon  the 
termination  of  the  terrible  threats  to  the 
safety  of  our  own  country.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  were  hopeful  that 
the  passage  of  the  disarmament  bill 
would  have  an  important  psychological 
effect  on  peace  throughout  the  world. 

The  Peace  Corps  recommended  by  the 
President  was  also  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. Some  people  believe  the  religious 
missionaries  of  various  faiths  have  been 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  organi- 
zation for  a  long  time,  and  some  are 
skeptical  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  But,  In  a  world  fraught  with 
danger  and  with  the  fight  continuing  to 
influence  the  minds  of  men  in  the  strug- 
gle between  democracy  and  communism, 
it  was  believed  by  the  majority  of  the 
Members  that  the  Peace  Corps,  composed 
of  young  dedicated  people  working  for 
nominal  salaries  in  the  far  corners  of  the 
world,  might  provide  s(»ne  answer  In  the 
guest  for  peace.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Corps  will  be  watched  carefully,  and 
that  it  will  not  receive  renewed  appro- 
priations if  it  does  not  justify  its  exist- 
ence. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  be- 
came necessary  for  this  Congress  to  ap- 
prove $90  billion  In  appropriations — the 


largest  peacetime  budget — and  to  pass 
other  drastic  measures  because  of  serious 
mistakes  m  our  past  foreign  poUcy,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  Berlin.  In  this 
report,  there  Is  no  attempt  to  establish 
responsibility  for  these  mistakes.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  elimmate  the  pos- 
sibility that  similar  mistakes  will  be  com- 
mitted in  the  future  by  implementing  a 
foreign  policy  which  Is  clear-cut  and 
thoroughly  understood  not  only  by  the 
American  people  but  by  all  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

Having  personally  visited  the  city  of 
Berlin,  I  can  attest  to  the  problem 
created  by  the  decision  of  the  past — to 
divide  Berlin.  This  difficulty  is  em- 
phasized, of  course,  by  the  fact  that 
Berlin  is  entirely  surrounded  by  East 
Germany.  The  dramatic  flow  of  Esist 
Germans  through  Berlin  to  West  Ger- 
many was  a  continuing  embarrass- 
ment to  Soviet  Russia.  No  place  in  the 
world  demonstrates  so  clearly  the  vast 
difference  between  the  accomplishments 
of  a  free  people  in  a  free  society  and  the 
failures  of  a  slave  people  in  a  commu- 
nistic society  as  does  the  city  of  Berlin. 
The  United  States  has  a  legal  and  moral 
obligation  to  Berlin,  and  this  was  pre- 
sented m  a  forceful  manner  to  the  United 
Nations  by  President  Kennedy  in  his 
recent  speech  in  New  York  City.  The 
President's  forceful  stand  on  Berlin  has 
the  complete  support  of  the  Members  of 
Congress.  This  position  was  made  known 
to  Khrushchev  by  the  President  in  a 
face-to-face  meeting  and  has  been  re- 
stated time  and  time  agam,  not  only  by 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
but  by  leaders  of  both  political  parties 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Turning  to  our  domestic  problems,  the 
Congress  acted  on  many  important 
pieces  of  legislation.  In  the  early  weeks 
of  the  session.  Congress  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  temporary  extension  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  combat  the 
recession.  Moreover,  favorable  action 
was  given  to  the  passage  of  an  area  re- 
development bill  to  assist  some  areas  In 
handling  the  prominent  problem  of  tm- 
emplo3mient  In  their  communities.  I 
supported  both  of  these  measures. 

I  voted  for  the  liberalization  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  providing  for  higher 
cash  beneflts  to  certain  widows  effective 
September  1.  The  amendment  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  also  permits  male 
workers  to  retire  at  the  age  of  62 — an  op- 
tion previously  given  to  women  at  a  for- 
mer session.  The  social  security  pay- 
ments are  produced  from  a  trust  fund, 
and  necessarily  this  must  be  kept  on  a 
sound  actuarial  iMisis.  Consequently, 
many  liberalized  prop>osals  were  not 
adopted  by  the  Ways  and  Mear*s  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
because  the  payment  of  these  additional 
benefits  would  have  required  additional 
assessments  on  employer,  employee,  and 
self-employed.  One  of  the  omissions, 
however,  which,  In  my  opinion,  requires 
correction  during  the  next  session  in 
January,  is  that  pertaining  to  widows 
who  are  receiving  payments  based  on 
their  own  former  employment.  Under 
the  present  amendment,  only  widows  re- 
ceiving social  security  by  reason  of  their 
husband's  employment  benefit  by  the 
Increased  payments.    I  have  urged  the 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  pass  re- 
medial legislation  in  the  next  session  to 
correct  this  inequitable  situation. 

The  Congress  enacted  a  minimum- 
wage  law  raising  the  minimum  wage  to 
$1.15  an  hour  and  then  in  2  years  to 
$1.25.  It  also  provided  for  extended  cov- 
erage to  3.5  million  additional  citizens. 
This  bill  is  identical  to  the  one  suggest- 
ed by  former  President  Eisenhower  in 
the  86th  Congress.  I  heartily  endorsed 
the  legislation  in  both  instances.  In  ad- 
dition to  providing  the  worker  with  a  liv- 
ing wage,  this  bill  was,  in  my  judgment, 
most  helpful  to  the  industries  and  busi- 
nesses of  our  area.  We  have,  in  many 
instances,  lost  contracts  through  com- 
petitive bids  with  other  industries  and 
businesses  located  in  cheap  labor  areas 
which  did  not  pay  the  wage  earner  the 
minimum  wage  which  is  now  mandatory. 
The  revision  will  make  for  more  equi- 
table bidding  and  should  enhance  the 
possibility  of  contracts  coming  into  our 
section  of  the  country. 

The  housing  bill  of  1961  was  also  en- 
acted. This  bill  contained  many  features 
which  I  did  not  like,  but  I  supported  the 
meeisure  because  it  provided  aid  for  col- 
lege housing  and  granted  some  assistance 
to  the  elderly.  I  personally  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  on  the  House 
floor.  This  amendment  which  was  suc- 
cessfully passed  by  the  Congress  pro- 
vided for  the  allocation  of  certain  funds 
to  study  mass  transportation.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  study  will  provide  some 
solution  to  the  problem  resulting  from 
the  daily  transportation  of  large  masses 
of  people  from  urban  to  suburban  areas. 
This  latter  problem  is  acute  in  certain 
sections  of  the  First  District,  particular- 
ly in  the  area  surrounding  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bridge.  Those  citizens  who 
travel  from  south  Jersey  to  Philadelphia 
know  the  tremendous  traffic  jams  that 
occur  on  the  Crescent  Boulevard,  Route 
130,  Route  38.  and  Route  70.  The  entire 
problem  of  transporting  workers  from 
suburban  homes  to  urban  places  of  em- 
ployment requires,  in  my  opinion,  seri- 
ous, concentrated,  and  immediate  study. 
The  amendment  which  I  presented  to  the 
House  had  this  as  its  objective. 

Domestically,  It  Is  my  opinion  this 
Congress  also  had  some  very  disappoint- 
ing failures.  For  example,  it  refused  to 
enact  an  adequate  civil  rights  bill  which 
I  vigorously  supported;  it  neglected  to 
devise  new  programs  to  bolster  farm  in- 
come and  hold  down  surpluses,  and  it 
made  no  progress  in  the  revision  of  some 
of  ova  antiquated  tax  laws  which  hinder 
the  development  of  business  and  indus- 
try in  this  coiintry.  No  action  was  taken 
by  the  Congress  in  regard  to  aid  to  edu- 
cation, medical  aid  for  the  aged,  and 
increased  postal  revenues  because  this 
legislation  wsis  never  submitted  to  the 
Members.  After  legislation  is  approved 
by  the  commi'^tee  considering  It,  it 
usually  requires  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  These  three  subjects — 
education,  medical  aid,  and  postal  in- 
creases— were  not  approved  by  either 
the  committee  considering  them  or  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  consequently,  the 
full  membership  of  the  House  never  con- 
sidered these  proposals. 

Favorable   action   was   given   to  the 
passage  of  a  bill  provldtng  for  a  new 


Office  of  International  Trade  and  Travel 
which  was  inaugurated  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  tourists  to  the  United 
States  The  Congress  also  enacted  a 
Highway  Act  which  increased  tire,  tube, 
and  truck  taxes  to  keep  the  interstate 
highway  building  program  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  Furthermore,  during  the 
session,  the  customs  regulation  relating 
to  exemptions  for  those  traveling  abroad 
was  reduced  from  $500  to  $100. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  participated  in  the  preparation 
of  legislation  which  I  believe  will  effec- 
tively curtail  organized  interstate  gam- 
bling in  the  United  States.  For  many 
years  the  Congress  has  considered  sim- 
ilar legislation  because  it  has  long  been 
recognized  that  controlled  and  organized 
gambling  is  interstate  and  requires  Inter- 
state regulation  and  enforcement.  It 
has  also  been  recognized  that  gambling 
equipment,  in  most  instances,  is  trans- 
ported in  interstate  commerce,  and  that 
Federal  legislation  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  prevent  the  shipment  of  gambling 
equipment.  Thus,  the  bills  approved  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  which  effec- 
tively curtail  organized  interstate  gam- 
bling in  the  United  States  were  not  only 
vital  in  the  fight  against  organized  crime, 
but  were  the  first  such  bills  approved  by 
the  House  in  more  than  a  decade.  As  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I 
believe  this  legislation  provides  the  At- 
torney General  with  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  effectively  continue  the  flght 
against  organized  vice  in  the  United 
States. 

I  supported  most  of  the  bills  approved 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  but  opposed 
its  recommendation  for  the  creation  of 
73  new  Federal  Judgeships.  I  recognized 
the  need  for  new  judgeships,  and  my 
opposition  was  based  on  the  conclusion 
that  73  additional  judges  exceeded  our 
requirements  and.  therefore,  caused  some 
unnecessary  expense  to  our  Federal 
Goverrmient.  Thus,  the  87th  Congress 
approved  almost  twice  as  many  new 
Federal  judgeships  as  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  86th  Congress.  Under 
the  new  bill,  New  Jersey  will  receive  one 
additional  U.S.  district  court  Judge. 

During  the  session,  I  fought  vigorously 
against  the  bill  authorizing  the  deduction 
of  the  Philadelphia  wage  tax  from  the 
salaries  of  Federal  employees.  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  the  citizens  of  the  First 
District  that  such  legislation  was  not  en- 
acted during  this  past  sessioa 

One  of  the  important  problems  con- 
fronting the  people  In  the  First  District 
is  the  failure  of  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try in  the  Delaware  Valley  to  obtain  new 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  ships. 
Some  of  this  problem  is  the  result  of  the 
advantage  enjoyed  by  southern  ship- 
yards who  are  not  paying  the  same  labor 
costs  as  the  northern  shipyards.  I  have 
brought  the  problems  confronting  the 
Delaware  Valley  shipbuilding  Industry  to 
the  personal  attention  of  the  President. 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  In  addition  to  this  problem 
many  other  industries,  particularly  the 
electronic  and  photographic  field,  have 
been  faced  with  the  importation  of  cheap 
electronic  and  photographic  equipment 
from  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Ai^ft 


Several  committees  In  the  Congress  are 
presently  at  work  in  an  effort  to  find 
some  workable  solution  to  this  serious 
problem. 

During  this  session,  a  staff  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  Camden  serviced  the  needs 
of  the  more  than  500,000  constituents  in 
the  First  Congressional  District.  During 
the  recess,  the  office  in  Washington  and 
the  office  In  Camden  will  remain  open 
to  service  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
First  District  My  Washington  address 
is  room  1440.  New  House  Office  Building. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington 
25,  DC.  and  my  Camden  address  is  108 
North  Seventh  Street.  Camden  2.  N.J. 

All  constituents  are  invited  to  bring 
to  either  office  any  problem  they  have 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  which 
I  may  be  helpful. 


Scholarship  in  Politics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  ina8om 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  RKPRX8SNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Democratic  national  chairman.  Mr. 
John  Bailey,  recently  accused  the  Re- 
publican Party  of  only  using  scholars 
and  intellectuals  in  the  months  before 
elections  in  contrast  to  the  alleged  E>em- 
ocratlc  practice  of  relying  heavily  on 
their  advice.  This  speech,  made  at  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
convention  In  St.  Louis,  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  sloppy  scholarship  con- 
stantly indulged  In  by  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  hierarchy.  In  fact,  I 
feel  that  if  Mr.  Bailey  would  have  Uken 
the  trouble  to  have  research  done  on  his 
own  remarks,  he  might  find  them  to  be 
inaccurate  and  unwarranted. 

Within  the  past  few  months'  time.  I 
have  been  directing  a  special  project  on 
"Employment  in  the  Dynamic  American 
Economy"  under  the  auspices  of  the 
House  Republican  policy  committee. 
Some  24  leading  academic  and  profes- 
sional economists  contributed  study  pa- 
pers upon  which  were  based  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  group  of  48  Republican  House 
Members.  The  papers  were  published. 
The  economists.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike,  were  eager  to  contribute 
their  views  without  any  repayment  for 
their  assistance,  financial  or  otherwise. 
This  was  but  a  continuation  In  a  scrle« 
of  Republican  efforts  to  mobilize  the 
minds  of  intellectuals  throughout  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

Last  year,  the  report.  "American 
Strategy  and  Strength."  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  PoiD],  also  drew  upon  military  and 
defense  experts  both  Inside  and  outside 
of  the  academic  world.  The  study  drew 
widespread  attention  and  became  the 
first  In  a  Republican  policy  committee 
series  designed  to  make  the  American 
public  aware  of  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical  aspects  of  formulation  and  ex- 
ecution of  positive  GOP  policy  on  an 
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issue  of  great  conoem  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  world.  This  was  con- 
tinued this  year  under  the  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  fn>m  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
FtKLiHcmrrsnil,  who  led  a  similar  task 
force  study  of  "American  Education  and 
a  Free  Cltlaenry."  This  stxidy,  published 
and  widely  disseminated  as  were  the 
others,  used  the  views  of  diverse  indi- 
viduals and  groups  prominent  in  the  edu- 
cational field  as  background  for  the  par- 
ticipating Republican  Congressmen. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  Republican 
National  Committee  has  established  a 
permanent  division  for  arts  and  sciences, 
and  therein  deals  with  over  8,000  aca- 
demic persons  throughout  the  country 
who  have  expressed  (ome  Interest  or  con- 
cern with  the  Republican  philosophy  of 
government.  They  are  kept  abreast  of 
Republican  efforts  In  fields  that  would 
be  of  particular  interest,  and  their  par- 
ticipation in  related  topics  or  projects  Is 
always  encouraged — 12  monttis  a  year, 
year  In  and  year  out.  The  response  to 
this  program,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Earl  Nehrlng.  has  been  particularly  en- 
couraging In  recent  months. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  so-called  Ken- 
nedy task  force  reports,  which  seem  to 
be  the  only  evidence  of  scholarship  on 
the  part  of  the  Democrats,  contain  no 
study  papers.  No  parts  of  the  reports 
are  attributable  to  any  responsible  acad- 
emician. Their  overlapping  is  exceeded 
only  by  duplications  and  contradictions, 
as  in  the  space  report  where  they  criti- 
cize our  concentration  on  outer  space 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration  a 
page  before  urging  more  attention  for 
the  outer  space  program.  Democratic 
Intellect,  hasty  and  introductory  in  na- 
ture, only  scratches  the  surface  of  true 
research  In  Its  haphazard  attempts  to  be 
all  things  to  all  party  members. 

For  the  truth  in  this  matter  is  that 
the  Democratic  members  are  not  secure 
and  united  enough  to  sponsor  research 
unless  they  know  In  advance  their  find- 
ings. Dishonest  scholarship  and  rigged 
research  of  the  Democratic  Party  stand 
in  contrast  to  the  Republican  record  In 
this  regard.  In  fact.  If  Mr.  Bailey  was 
aware  of  research  in  the  political  field  he 
wonld  have  by  now  read  a  scholarly  anal- 
ysis of  "The  Csuididate"  by  Joseph  Ly- 
ford.  former  Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress  in  Connecticut.  Published  by 
the  Eagleton  Foundation  as  part  of  their 
case  studies  in  practical  politics,  the  book 
refers  to  Mr.  Bail^  as  a  "journeyman 
psychologist,  a  poker  player  with  a  sense 
of  humor,  a  listener,  a  collector,  an  ex- 
ecutioner but  not  an  executive,  and  a 
man  with  a  natural  preference  for  the 
top  dog.  He  has  been  able,  with  very 
little  effort,  to  avoid  commitments  to 
any  philosophy  of  government  whatso- 
ever. I  know  of  nobody  in  Connecticut 
politics  who  would  suggest  that  Bailey  is 
in  politics  because  of  a  burning  desire  to 
serve  his  fellow  man  or  to  promote  a 
given  set  of  governmental  principles  or 
ethics.  TO  remain  State  chairman 
means  that  under  his  direction  the  party 
must  win  elections  and  control  as  many 
jobs  as  it  can."  I  do  not  criticize  Mr. 
Bailey  for  his  attention  to  winning  elec- 
tions. Rather.  I  feel  that  his  attempting 
to  cast  an  aura  oX  academic  respectabil- 
cvn un 


ity  around  his  partisan  life  of  bungling, 
barking,  and  battling  is  an  insult  to  the 
thousands  of  academic  and  professional 
experts  who  attempt  to  bring  a  ray  of 
factual  material  to  the  political  arma 
on  occasion. 

The  Republican  Party  has  put  the 
facts  on  the  line,  based  on  the  back- 
ground studies  of  those  who  know  where- 
of they  speak.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  spoken  where  it  should  have  acted — a 
common  tendency  in  governmental  cir- 
cles these  days.  Mr.  Bailey  should  apol- 
ogize forthwith  to  the  thoxisands  of 
academic  experts  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  scholarship  of  Repiibllcan 
policy  studies. 


Petersoa  Evahates  1st  Sessioa  of  At 
87tfi  CoBfress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAKES 
or 

HON.  M.  BLAINE  PETERSON 

or  TJTAH 

Hf  THB  HOU8I  OF  RZPRESSNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 


Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
has  adjourned.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  both  the  leadership 
and  to  my  colleagues.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  for  the  help  and  »*«i«tftrM^ 
given  to  me  in  this,  my  first  year  of  rep- 
resenting the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Utah. 

I  have  examined  the  record  of  this 
session  and  in  my  opinion  it  will  be  long 
remembered  for  its  antirecession  legisla- 
tion and  for  its  bipartisan  support  of  the 
largest  peacetime  military  budget  in 
history. 

Over  $47  billion,  more  than  half  of  the 
money  appropriated  this  year,  is  for  na- 
tional security.  We  have  demanded  a 
speedup  in  our  space  program,  accelera- 
tion of  the  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris  sub- 
marine program  and  a  buildup  of  our 
ground  and  sea  forces.  All  this  is  inci- 
dent to  an  adequate  defense  of  our  coun- 
try which.  I  believe  you  will  agree,  is 
proper  spending  to  meet  the  Communist 
menace  throughout  the  world. 

AMTIUCXSSION    IXGBLATIOK 

This  Congress  opened  diirlng  a  busi- 
ness recession.  Tlie  President  was 
forced  to  ask  Congress  to  strengthen  our 
domestic  economy  with  an  increased  flow 
of  money  for  such  programs  as  aid  to 
chronically  depressed  areas;  emergency 
feed  grain  program;  expansion  of  social 
security  benefits;  saline  water  conver- 
sion; water  pollution  control;  easing 
mortgage  credit;  and  a  comprehensive 
housing  program. 

The  stimulation  of  these  programs  has 
already  paid  national  dividends.  The 
September  issue  of  Business  Week  states 
"Business  Heads  for  Record  High." 

There  are  still  sections  of  my  con- 
gressional district  which  are  economi- 
cally depressed,  coimties  like  Carbon  and 
Emery  which  are  suffering  an  economic 
setback  because  of  the  depressed  coal  in- 
dustry. In  cooperation  with  the  Carbon 
County  Democratic  Committee,  the  Price 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  civic  organ- 
izations, I  Km  sponsoring  an  economic 
conference  for  southeastern  Utah  with 
officials  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration to  be  held  in  Price,  Utah, 
the  middle  of  October.  I  am  hopefid 
that  roundtable  discussions  with  Gov- 
ernment representatives  and  civic  lead- 
ers will  result  in  a  better  understaiuling 
of  the  problems  of  the  area  and  ulti- 
mately lead  to  a  plan  of  renewed  eco- 
nomic stability. 

riDBtAI.  AD  TO  AISPOaTBIM  UTAB 

Another  expanded  program  of  this 
Congress  which  will  have  a  definite  Im- 
pact upon  the  economy  of  Utah  is  the  3- 
year  extension  of  the  Federal  aid  to  air- 
ports pr(«ram.  The  FAA  Administrator 
estimates  that  $697,789  will  be  spent  In 
Utah  during  the  next  year  and  contract 
agreements  may  be  made  for  an  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  $496,211  in  the 
following  2  years.  Airports  within  the 
First  Congressional  Ehstrict  of  Utah  in- 
cluded in  the  FAA  Administrator's  sur- 
vey as  eligible  for  Federal  assistance 
upon  proper  application  are; 

Brigham    City t71,000 

Ceilar  City 171,000 

EBcalante 170,000 

Oreen  River 14S.  000 

lioa 5, 000 

Mantl 83,000 

Uontlcello 86. 000 

Nephl 807.000 

Ogden as.  000 

Rlciifield 144,  000 

St.    Grorge eO.OOO 

Treinonton___ 61.000 

Vernal 60. 000 

This  Congress  has  been  of  a  conserva- 
tive nature.  It  refused  to  finance  the 
foreign  aid  program  with  so-called  back- 
door spending  on  a  5 -year  advance  basis; 
and  refused  to  approve  the  construction 
of  a  Oovemment-operated  powerplant 
at  the  atomic  plant  in  Hanford,  Wash. 
It  is  significant  that  all  tax  reform  pro- 
posals and  the  medical  care/sodal 
security  program  were  held  over  im- 
til  the  second  session  in  January.  Also 
held  up  were  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  bill,  a  proposal  to  set  up  a  new 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  and  an 
overhaul  of  unemployment  insurance. 
Just  to  mention  a  few.  The  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill  was  turned  down. 

TAX  DOLLAS  BmOtaOK  DOWM 

The  people  of  Utah  by  heritage  and 
background  are  conservative.  They  are 
frugal  and  self-suf&cient.  They  know 
the  value  of  money  and  watch  the  tax 
dollar.  Knowing  this,  I  asked  the  Budget 
Bureau  to  give  me  the  figxires  on  where 
our  tax  dollar  comes  from  and  a  break- 
down on  where  It  Is  sp>ent.  I  received 
the  following: 

Where  it  comes  from:  55  cents,  individual 
Income  taxes;  25  cents,  corporation  Income 
taxes;  12  cents,  excise  taxes;  and  8  cents,  all 
otlier  receipts. 

Wbere  It  Is  being  spent:  68  cents,  major 
national  security:  10  cents.  Interest;  6  cents, 
veterans;  8  cents,  agriculture;  20  cents,  otber. 

Interesting  to  note  is  that  over  half 
of  each  tax  dollar — 58  cents — is  spent  on 
national  security  and  space  programs. 
Only  20  cents  of  each  tax  dollar  repre- 
sents the  largest  single  nondefense  ex- 
penditure. This  expenditure  covers  the 
cost  of  all  major  nondefense  programs 
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and  includes  such  items  as  natural  re- 
sources, educational  assistance — partic- 
ularly to  federally  impacted  areas  in 
lieu  of  taxes — ^highway  construction  and 
public  hoiising.  Also  included  in  the  20 
cents  of  each  tax  dollar  in  this  class  are 
those  programs  such  as  small  business 
loans,  REA  loans,  area  redevelopment 
loans,  college  housing  and  community 
facility  loans,  and  so  forth,  which  have 
repayment  provisions  and  hence  are  not 
operating  expenditures  as  such.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  determine,  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  this  tjrpe  expenditure 
^  will  be  repaid  to  the  Government. 

TTTAH'S  WATZK  DXVZLOPlCXITr 

In  Utah  the  most  vital  expenditure  un- 
der this  20-cent  category  is  water  devel- 
opment—reclamation, irrigation,  soil 
conservation,  and  so  forth.  This  Con- 
gress. I  am  proud  to  say,  has  done  much 
to  promote  and  further  the  great  rec- 
lamation projects  and  the  best  utilization 
of  Utah's  water  facilities. 

The  Colorado  River  storage  project  la 
one  of  the  greatest  projects  in  the  State 
of  Utah.  However,  there  are  many  other 
projects  now  imder  investigation  or  near- 
Ing  completion. 

A  breakdown  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated this  year  for  Utah's  water  proj- 
ects is  as  follows : 

Weber  Basin   project $8,404,000 

Central    ntab    project:     Vernal 

unit 1. 348. 000 

Advance  planning,  central  Utah 

project. 1. 096. 000 

Advance  planning,  Kmery  County 

project  .__ 32,820 

Bmery     COxmty     project,     fiscal 

19«a - 600, 000 

Army  Engineers: 

Weber    River 60,000 

Price  River  (Willow  Creek) 20,000 

Project  Investigations: 

Bear  River  project 138,  200 

Lower  Colorado  Basin 42, 000 

Dixie  project 10.498 

Gray  Canyon  project 40,000 

Bonneville  Basin 1,000 

COVKKNMKNT    AOnfCOS    DUX    APFEBCIATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  report  of  this  year's 
activities  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
word  of  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Govertmient  agencies  with 
whom  we  work.  Sometimes  our  prob- 
lems defy  solution,  but  wherever  assist- 
ance can  be  rendered  I  have  found  these 
dedicated  workers,  both  in  Utah  and  in 
Washington,  to  be  agreeably  responsive. 
It  Is  through  such  cooperation  that  many 
Improvements  were  made  this  year  in 
Utah,  a  few  of  which  I  should  mention. 

Resiirfacing  of  6.5  miles  of  rim  road 
at  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
approval  of  permission  to  operate  radio 
station  KUTA  at  Blanding. 

Labor  Department  designation  of  Car- 
bon and  Emery  Counties  as  areas  eligi- 
ble for  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance under  area  redevelopment  program. 

Inclusion  of  Federal  court  space  in 
new  Federal  building  at  Ogden. 

Approval  by  Agriculture  Department 
and  Budget  Bureau  of  $811,000  loan  for 
Weber-Box  Elder  Conservation  District 
application  for  assistance  in  construct- 
ing an  $877,000  water  storage  and  distri- 
bution system. 


Interior  Department  approval  of  the 
withdrawal  of  nearly  5,000  acres  of  high- 
grade  potash  deposits,  located  in  the  Sev- 
en Mile  area  of  Grand  Coimty,  from  oil 
and  gas  leasing,  thereby  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Texas  Gulf-Sulphur  Co.  to 
jointly  deveiop  the  area  with  the  Cane 
Creek  deposit  and  Justifying  the  erection 
of  a  $30  million  mill. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
approval  of  TV  translator  stations  to 
serve  Carbon  and  Duchesne  Coimties,  as 
well  as  other  areas. 

Agriculture  Department  designation  of 
all  Utah  counties  as  emergency  areas 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  live- 
stock feed  program. 

Agriculture  Department  and  congres- 
sional approval  of  Blue  Creek-Howell  wa- 
tershed project  in  Box  Elder  County. 

Post  Office  approval  of  a  contract  sta- 
tion in  North  Ogden-Pleasant  View  area 
to  provide  facilities  for  purchase  of 
stamps,  money  orders,  parcel  post  mail- 
ing, and  other  receiving  services. 

Post  Office  Department  extension  of 
star  route  service  from  Collinston  to 
Wheelon  in  Box  Elder  County  from  three 
to  six  times  a  week. 

"rsasON    LCOULATION 

In  submitting  this  accounthig  of  my 
stewardship  to  the  people  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Utah,  permit 
me  to  enumerate  the  legislative  propos- 
als that  I  introduced  or  jointly  sponsored 
that  have  been  enacted  into  public  law. 
None  of  these  would  have  been  possible 
without  the  personal  guidance  of  our 
very  able  leadership  plus  the  neighborly 
and  friendly  advice  of  my  colleagues. 

Public  Law  87-170:  To  permit  water 
users  associations,  irrigation  and  reser- 
voir companies  to  sponsor  projects  under 
Federal  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act.  thus  remedying  the  fol- 
lowing seven  pending  applications  which 
could  not  qualify  prior  to  enactment  of 
this  bill  : 

Blanding  Irrigation  Co.  In  San  Juan 
County;  Dry  Pork  Sinks  project  In 
Uintah  County;  Antelope  Irrigation  Co. 
project  in  Duchesne  Coimty;  High  Creek 
project  In  Cache  County;  Levan  Irriga- 
tion Co.  In  Juab  County;  Upper  Kanab 
project  in  Kane  County,  and  Minersville 
project  in  Beaver  County. 

Public  Law  87-192:  A  private  bill  for 
the  rehef  of  J.  A.  Workman  of  Roosevelt, 
permitting  him  to  resume  gilsonite  min- 
ing development  work  which  he  had 
started  at  considerable  expense  under 
lease  executed  with  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe 
and  which  had  subsequently  been  Invali- 
dated for  techmcal  reasons  through  no 
fault  of  his  own. 

Public  Law  87-81 :  A  bill  to  change  the 
boundary  of  Cedar  Breaks  National 
Monument  by  adding  ill  acres  to  the 
southwest  section  and  excluding  129 
acres  from  the  northwest  section  to  con- 
form more  closely  to  the  natural  rim  of 
the  canyon. 

Public  Law  87-106:  This  legislation 
amended  the  act  of  April  6.  1949.  so  as  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  emergency  livestock  loans  under 
such  act  until  December  31.  1961.  This 
authorization  would  have  expired  June 
30, 1961. 

Public  Law  87-137:  Provided  for  one 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 


Mrs.  Esther  Peterson  of  Provo  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  this  position  and  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

Public  Law  87-300 :  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
a  study  covering  the  causes  and  preven- 
tion of  injuries,  health  hazards,  and 
other  health  and  safety  conditions  in 
metal  and  nonmetallic  mines,  excluding 
coal  and  lignite  mines.  This  is  a  modi- 
fled  version  of  the  original  bill  intro- 
duced by  me. 

Public  Law  87-347 :  A  bill  to  authorize 
limited  subsidy  payments  to  stabilize 
small  domestic  miners  of  lead  and  zinc. 
This  provides  temporary  relief  to  the 
basic  problems  of  lead  and  zinc  mines 
and  mills  in  Juab  County  which  have 
been  forced  to  shut  down  or  curtail 
operations  due  to  instability  of  prices 
and  supply  through  excessive  foreign 
imports. 

BOMABC-MnrOTEMAN-SaGKAirr  FaOOSAlU  TTTAL 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my 
Interest  in  our  defense  program  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  State  of  Utah.  I  have  made 
a  strong  appeal  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Bomarc  program.  I  pledge  my  best 
efforts  toward  an  expanded  program  for 
the  production  of  the  Minuteman  and 
the  Sergeant  missiles. 


Rankiiif  Miaoritj  Member  Sorveyi  Ac- 
tivities of  Jadiciary  Committee,  87tk 
CoBgress,  lit  Settioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF    OHIO 

D*  THX  House  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVXS 

Tuetday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  be  justly 
proud  of  the  record  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  during  the  1st  session  of 
the  87th  Congress.  The  chairman,  the 
Honorable  Emakuxl  Cnxu.  of  New  York, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
are  to  he  congratulated  for  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  legislative  accomplish- 
ments. As  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  I  commend  both 
the  excellent  leadership  and  cooperation 
of  Chairman  Celler  in  making  this  rec- 
ord of  accomplishments  possible.  I  also 
point  with  pride  to  the  real  degree  of 
nonpartisanship  with  which  the  legisla- 
tive tasks  before  the  committee  were 
approached. 

As  I  shall  Indicate,  much  of  the  legis- 
lation, which  has  now  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  originated  with 
the  Eisenhower  administration. 

The  first  major  legislation  reported  by 
the  committee  was  S.  912— Public  Law 
87-36— a  bill  to  create  additional  Federal 
circuit  and  district  judgeships.  At  the 
begirming  of  the  session,  as  the  ranking 
minority  member.  I  introduced  several 
bills  in  order  to  carry  forward  the  im- 
finished  work  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee from  the  86th  Congress.     One  of 
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these  was  HJl.  469,  a  bill  to  create  35 
additional  Federal  Judgeships— 3  circuit 
and  32  district  judges.  This  was  iden- 
tical with  HJl.  12552,  86th  Congress, 
which  the  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
on  June  15.  1960,  and  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee reported  a  rule  on  Jui^  25,  1960. 
Even  though  President  Elisenhower  in- 
dicated Judicial  appointments  under  the 
bill  would  be  on  an  approximate  50-per- 
cent Republican.  50-percent  Democratic 
basis,  the  Democratic  leadership  did  not 
bring  HJl.  12552  up  for  consideration. 

The  bill  reported  and  passed  with  some 
modiflcation  in  tbe  87th  Congress.  8. 
912.  provided  for  Che  appointment  of  73 
Federal  judges — 10  circuit  and  63  dis- 
trict. Together  with  existing  vacancies, 
S.  912  will  permit  the  President  to  ap- 
point more  new  judges  than  any  Presi- 
dent appointed  during  any  4-year  term 
of  office.  When  all  the  appointments 
have  been  made  the  existing  Judgepower 
of  the  Federal  courts  will  be  increased 
by  more  than  30  percent. 

Although  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  considered  S.  912  created  more  judge- 
ships than  were  warranted  by  the  facts, 
we  supported  the  bin  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  In  order  to  provide  additional 
judges  in  those  districts  in  which  addi- 
tional Judgepower  was  critically  needed. 
At  the  same  time  we  made  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  President  Kennedy  to  continue 
the  precedent  President  Elsenhower  In- 
dicated he  would  establish  by  appoint- 
ing the  new  judges  on  an  approximately 
50 -percent  Republican.  50-percent  Dem- 
ocratic basis.  In  our  opinion  this  is  the 
only  method  by  which  the  appointment 
of  Federal  judges  can  t>e  removed  from 
the  consideration  of  partisan  politics. 

By  the  end  of  t^  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress.  President  Kennedy  sub- 
mitted nominations  for  54 — 10  circuit 
and  44  district^-ol  the  73  judgeships 
created  by  8.  912.  Of  this  number.  37 — 
6  circuit  and  31  dis^ct — have  been  con- 
firmed. The  Presiident  also  submitted 
nominations  for  20 — 5  circuit  and  15 
district — of  the  31  existing  vacancies, 
which  have  all  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

Ajmcaun  lbgulatiom 

Another  Important  group  of  bills  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  relate  to  anti- 
crime  measures  designed  to  suppress 
criminal  racketeering  and  syndicated 
criminal  activity.  Most  of  these  bills 
originated  during  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration and  had  the  strong  support  of 
former  AttcM-ney  General  Rogers.  At- 
torney General  Kiannedy  adopted  and 
approved  the  program  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Rogers  and  recommended  in  addi- 
tion a  separate  bill  prohibiting  travel  or 
transportation  in  interstate  commerce  In 
aid  of  racketeering  enterprise. 

Our  colleague  oo  the  committee.  Mr. 
CRAMia,  during  the  86th  Congress  intro- 
duced all  of  the  bills  recommended  t>y 
Attorney  General  Rogers  and  reintro- 
duced them  with  modifications  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress.  The 
chairman,  Mr.  Cxixn,  introduced  sev- 
eral of  the  t>llls  recommended  by  At- 
torney General  Kemiedy.  while  I  rein- 
troduced HJl.  4«8— Public  Law  87-36&— 
to  amend  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act. 

When  considered  as  a  whole,  these  hills 
constitute  a  well  defined  program  to  as- 


sist State  and  local  officials  with  law 
enforcement  problems  which  transcend 
the  txnindaries  of  the  particular  States. 
Considered  separately,  S.  1653 — Public 
Law  86-228 — prohibits  travel  or  trans- 
portation in  interstate  commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  certain  illegal  busi- 
ness enterprises  involving  gambling, 
liquor,  narcotics,  or  prostitution.  8.  1653 
requires  both  a  specific  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  violator  plus  the  commission 
of  an  overt  act  in  furtherance  of  the 
offense.  In  addition  to  the  business  en- 
terprise offenses  listed.  S.  1653  also  pro- 
hibits travel  or  transportation  In  inter- 
state commerce  in  connection  with 
bribery  and  extortion. 

From  this  description  it  is  evident  8. 
1653  has  very  wide  application  to  the 
business  enterprise  offenses  which  are 
conducted  by  individuals  who  operate 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  any  one  State. 
If  these  persons  would  confine  them- 
selves and  the  operation  of  their  illegal 
enterprises  to  within  the  boundaries  of 
a  single  State,  the  assistance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. However,  in  many  instances  the 
real  kingpin  never  enters  the  State  in 
which  the  activities  are  conducted.  This 
bill  will  be  of  immeasurable  assistance 
since  it  makes  travel  cm*  tranqx)riAtion 
in  interstate  commerce  in  furtherance 
of  these  crimes  a  Federal  offmse.  Thus, 
if  a  henchman  is  sent  into  a  particular 
State  or  if  money  or  other  materials  are 
transported  in  furtherance  of  the  of- 
fense, the  Federal  Government  wHI  be 
able  to  intervene  both  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  the  prosecution  of  the  offense. 

S.  1656— Public  Law  87-216— prohibits 
the  transmission  in  interstate  commerce 
of  information  relating  to  bets  and 
wagers  by  wire  communications,  that  is, 
telephone  and  telegraph.  In  addition,  it 
permits  the  communication  company  to 
discontinue  the  facility  of  anyone  who 
is  violating  Federal,  State,  or  local  law. 
This  bill  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
State  officials  in  combating  bookie  and 
other  gambling  operations  which  are 
conducted  on  a  multistate  basis. 

S.  1657— Public  Law  87-218— makes  It 
an  offense  to  transp>ort  in  interstate 
commerce  wagering  paraphernalia,  that 
Is  paraphernalia  used  In  bookmaklng. 
numbers,  and  similar  games.  It  win  also 
be  of  great  assistance  to  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  obtaining  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Federal  Government  In 
combating  enterprises  which  transcend 
the  boundaries  of  a  particular  State. 

H.R.  468— Public  Law  87-368— which 
I  introduced,  was  identical  with  my  bill 
HJl.  11897  which  passed  the  House  In 
the  86th  Congress.  As  H.R.  468  passed 
amended  this  year,  it  amends  the  Fugi- 
tive Felon  Act  by  making  It  an  offense 
to  fiee  across  a  State  line  to  avoid  prose- 
cution for,  or  give  testimony  on,  any 
State  offmse  which  is  defined  as  a  felony 
by  the  laws  of  the  State,  or.  in  the  case 
of  New  Jersey,  a  high  misdemeanor. 
H.R.  468  win  be  of  great  assistance  to 
State  officials.  It  will  permit  the  FBI  to 
apprehend  and  arrest  fugitives  who  have 
fled  t>eyond  the  t>oundaries  of  the  State 
in  which  the  original  offense  was  com- 
mitted. This  bill  was  originally  recom- 
mended by  Attorney  General  Rogers  and 
later  by  Attorney  General  Kennedy. 


In  addition,  HJl.  1777— Public  Law 
87-37 — although  not  a  part  of  the  At- 
torney General's  crime  iH-ogram.  will 
make  illegal  the  transporting  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  the  concealing,  stor- 
ing, or  selling  of  fraudulent  State  tax 
stamps  or  other  obligations  of  a  State 
which  have  been  transported  in  inter- 
state commerce.  H.R.  1777  is  designed 
to  assist  the  States  in  stopping  opera- 
tions in  which  the  obligations  of  the 
State  are  foiled.  A  good  example  Is 
cigarette  tax  stamps.  In  one  instance 
Ohio  suffered  a  loss  of  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  because  of  forged  cigarette 
tax  stamps. 

The  committee  also  reported  S.  1900 — 
Public  Law  87-306 — to  afford  protection 
to  private  communications  facilities 
used  in  connection  with  military  or  civil 
defense  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  bill  strengthens  the 
criminal  law  against  willful  or  malicious 
interference  with,  or  the  destruction  of 
any  communication  facility  used  or  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  the  military  or 
civil  defense  functions  of  the  United 
States. 

HJl.  6834— Public  Law  87^338— by  Mr. 
Ckli,j:k.  makes  the  imparting  or  convey- 
ing of  false  t}ombing  information  a 
Federal  offense.  In  the  event  such  in- 
formation is  malif.loiisly  conveyed,  or 
conveyed  with  a  reckless  disregard  for 
human  life,  the  offense  is  a  felony;  other- 
wise it  is  a  misdemeanor. 

In  addition  to  bills  defining  criminal 
offenses,  the  committee  reported  HJl. 
5343 — ^Public  Law  87-336 — by  Mr.  C«l- 
uot.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act.  Before  the  enactment 
of  HJl.  5343,  a  minor  after  serving  a 
sentence  could  have  the  fact  of  his  con- 
viction eliminated  from  his  record. 
However.  »  youth  who  was  merely 
placed  on  probation  could  not  have  the 
charge  eliminated  from  his  record. 
HJl.  5343  will  do  away  with  this  anom- 
alous situatioii  by  permitting  youth- 
ful offenders  who  are  placed  on  proba- 
tion also  to  have  the  charge  erased 
after  the  probationary  period.  H.B. 
5343  will  thus  serve  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose in  facilitating  the  rehabilitation  of 
youthful  (lenders  who  otherwise  would 
carry  through  life  the  stigma  of  having 
a  criminal  record. 

TAX  STCDT 

HJl.  4363— Public  Law  87-17— by  Mr. 

WxLLis  amends  S.  2524 — ^Public  Law  86- 
272 — a  bill  reported  l)y  the  committee  in 
the  86th  Congress,  in  order  to  broaden 
the  tax  study  authorized  by  the  earlier 
law.  After  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Northwestern  Cement  case, 
the  c(»nmittee  reported  S.  2524  in  order  to 
establish  minimum  standards  for  the 
State  taxation  of  Income  derived  from  in- 
terstate commerce.  8.  2524  also  author- 
ized a  limited  study  of  the  problem  of 
State  taxation  of  income  derived  from 
Interstate  coounerce.  Many  members  of 
the  committee,  however,  felt  that  the 
base  for  the  tax  study  should  be  broad- 
eaaeA  in  order  to  permit  a  comprehensive 
study  of  all  phases  of  State  taxation  of 
revenue  derived  from  interstate  com- 
merce. Accordingly,  the  committee  re- 
ported HJl.  4363  and  established  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  to  study  the  entire 
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problem.  It  is  anticipated  that  as  the 
result  of  this  study  Congress  will  be  able 
to  define  precise  standards  for  that  State 
taxation  which  will  not  constitute  a  bur- 
den on  interstate  commerce  and  will  be 
able  to  devise  fair  apportionment  for- 
mulas for  those  instances  in  which  the 
State  taxation  of  those  funds  is  appro- 
priate. This  study  will  be  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  States  as  well  as  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

POaUGN    AGENTS    RKGISTRATION    AND    EXTENSION 
or  LAWS  RELATING  TO  ESPIONAGE 

Another  bill  which  I  introduced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  was  HJl.  470 — 
Public  Law  87-366 — a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  in  order 
to  require  the  registration  of  domestic 
organizations  which  are  substantially 
controlled,  directed,  or  financed  by  a  for- 
eign government.  This  provides  a  much 
needed  step  in  protecting  the  security  of 
the  United  States  by  closing  a  loophole 
formerly  available  to  those  foreign  gov- 
ernments which  conduct  their  operations 
on  an  Indirect  basis  by  using  domestic 
organizations  as  their  agents.  The  bill 
in  addition  clarifies  the  so-called  com- 
mercial exemptions  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  by  providing  that  a  for- 
eign principal,  in  order  for  its  agents  to 
be  exempt,  must  be  engaged  in  activities 
which  are  either  private  and  nonpwlitical 
and  financial  or  private  and  nonpolitical 
and  mercantile. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Poff  introduced  H.R. 
2730— Public  Law  87-369— to  further 
protect  the  security  of  the  United  States 
by  extending  the  application  of  the 
espionage  laws  to  acts  of  espionage 
against  the  United  States  which  occur 
in  foreign  countries.  Prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  2730  the  espionage  laws 
were  limited  to  acts  committed  either  in 
the  United  States,  on  the  high  seas,  or 
within  the  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  This 
limitation  had  prevented  prosecution  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  offenses  against 
the  United  States  occurred  within  a  for- 
eign country.  Now  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  prosecute  for  acts  of 
espionage  whether  committed  abroad  or 
at  home. 

CONTLICT    or   INTEREST 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  great 
need  to  adopt  a  new  approach  to  conflict 
of  interest  in  Government  employment. 
At  the  begirming  of  the  year  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Ciller,  and  I  introduced  iden- 
tical bills,  H.R.  3411  and  H.R.  3412,  in 
order  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  this  field  from 
the  86th  Congress.  Mr.  Lindsay  intro- 
duced a  bill  containing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  New  York  City  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  on  these 
measures  and  a  clean  biU  by  Mr.  Ciller, 
H.R.  8140,  embodying  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  Celler,  myself,  and  Mr. 
Lindsay  passed  the  House  on  August  7, 
1961.  The  bill  has  already  become 
known  as  the  Celler-McCulloch-Lindsay 
bill  and  when  acted  upon  by  the  Senate 
will  be  landmark  legislation. 

PROrESSIONAL  SFOHT8 

The  committee  reported  a  clean  bill  by 
Mr.    Ckllkk,    H.R.    9096— Public    Law 


87-331 — to  grant  a  limited  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws  to  professional 
sports  leagues  in  order  to  permit  the 
leagues  to  enter  into  package  television 
contracts  with  the  broadcasting  net- 
works. Mr.  Walter.  Mr.  Mkaoer,  and  I 
were  primarily  responsible  for  the 
amendment  which  protects  college  foot- 
ball on  Friday  nights  and  all  day  Satur- 
day during  the  period  beginning  the 
second  FYiday  in  September  and  ending 
the  second  Saturday  in  December. 
Without  doing  violence  to  antitrust 
principles  as  ordinarily  applied  to  busi- 
ness organizations,  this  bill  will  permit 
professional  leagues  to  enter  into  pack- 
age contracts  for  the  televising  of  foot- 
ball, basketball,  baseball,  hockey,  and 
other  professional  games. 

ALIEN  ORPHANS,  JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  DEPORTA- 
TION ORDERS  AND  ADUITTANCR  OF  3D  AND  3D 
PREFERENCE   ALIENS 

The  committee  substantially  amended 
S.  2237— Public  Law  87-301— in  order  to 
permit  not  only  the  continuation  of 
temporary  orphan  adoption  programs 
but  also  to  provide  a  imiform  judicial 
review  of  orders  of  deportation  and  per- 
mit the  admittance  into  the  United 
States  of  all  aliens  who  have  had  a  pe- 
tition for  a  second  or  third  preference 
status  filed  prior  to  July  1,  1961.  This 
last  provision,  section  25(a)  of  the  act, 
will  benefit  over  18,000  persons,  mostly 
the  parents  or  the  unmarried  sons  and 
daughters  of  U.S.  citizens  or  immigrants 
already  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence.  The  provision  for  judicial 
review  of  deportation  orders  is  designed 
to  eliminate  the  practice  whereby  un- 
desirable aliens  abuse  our  courts  by 
bringing  repetitious  and  dilatory  pro- 
ceedings, usually  petitions  for  writs  of 
habeas  corpus,  in  order  to  delay  their 
deportation  from  the  United  States.  On 
have  been  successful  in  delaying  their 
many  occasions  these  undesirable  aliens 
deportation  up  to  10  years. 

OEL.\WARE  RIVER  BASIN 

House  Joint  Resolution  225 — Public 
Law  87-328 — by  Mr.  Walter,  gives  con- 
gressional consent  to  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware  to  enter  into  a  compact  for  the 
development  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin.  This  compact  will  mark  a  major 
step  in  permitting  these  States  to  coop- 
erate and  work  together  in  controlling 
problems,  such  as  flood  control,  which 
transcend  the  boundaries  of  the  indi- 
vidual States. 

OTHER    MAJOR    LAWS 

In  addition  the  Judiciary  Committee 
reported  other  bills  of  major  interest,  in- 
cluding H.R.  5656— Public  Law  87-225 — 
to  provide  for  a  reasonable,  instead  of  a 
5-day  notice,  before  making  application 
to  the  U.S.  court  of  apf>eals  for  Inter- 
locutory relief  from  the  orders  of  certain 
administrative  agencies;  HJl.  8490 — 
I>ublic  Law  87-324 — extending  the  life 
of  the  Commission  and  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  International  Rules  of  Judicial 
Procedure;  and  HJl.  2883 — Public  Law 
87-258 — to  provide  for  the  defense  of 
suits  against  Federal  employees  arising 
out  of  their  operation  of  motor  vehicles 
in  the  scope  of  their  employment.  HJl. 
1961  by  Mr.  Foft.  to  amend  the  Bank- 


ruptcy Act  with  respect  to  statutory  liens 
and  the  powers  of  the  trustees  passed  the 
House  on  August  8,  1961.  while  H  R.  1960. 
also  by  Mr.  Porr,  a  bill  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  actions  against  Govern- 
ment officials  and  agencies  in  the  UB. 
district  courts  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  passed  the  House  on  July  10, 
1961. 

Mr.  Celler  has  prepared  a  compre- 
hensive summary  of  the  activities  of  the 
committee  which  has  been  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  Reference 
should  be  made  to  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  work  of  the  committee 
including  the  major  bills  and  investiga- 
tions which  are  still  pending,  since  in 
these  remarks  I  am  obviously  only  at- 
tempting to  cover  the  high  points. 

LEGISLATION  REMAINING   UNDER  CONStOERATTON 

There  are  several  bills  of  a  criminal 
nature  on  which  activity  may  be  antici- 
pated during  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. One  of  these  is  a  bill  to  make 
obstructing  investigations  or  inquiries 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Government  a 
criminal  offense.  S.  1665.  recommended 
by  Attorney  General  Kennedy,  to  make 
the  obstruction  of  investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  FBI  or  the  Treasury  De- 
partment a  Federal  offense  passed  the 
Senate  on  July  28.  1961.  but  it  was  ad- 
versely reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  Many  Members 
considered  that  additional  safeguards 
should  be  written  into  any  bill  of  this 
nature.  It  can  be  anticipated  there  will 
be  renewed  activity  in  this  field  during 
the  next  session. 

Likewise,  wiretap  legislation  may  be 
considered  during  the  next  session.  S. 
1086,  to  permit  wiretapping  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  has  received  considera- 
tion by  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  but  there  was 
no  consideration  of  wiretapping  as  sep- 
arate legislation  by  the  House  committee. 

There  was  no  consideration  of  civil 
rights  legislation  during  the  past  session 
of  Congress  other  than  a  bill  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
Bills  have  been  introduced  which  contain 
the  provisions  of  the  platforms  of  both 
parties  and  it  can  be  anticipated  that 
after  the  administration  has  obtained 
consideration  of  less  controversial  meas- 
ures, pressure  will  be  renewed  for  civil 
rights  legislation. 

There  are  several  measures  pending 
in  the  antitrust  field,  which  include:  a 
proposal  to  require  companies  to  give 
prior  notification  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
before  consimimating  a  merger;  a  pro- 
posal to  give  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  civil 
investigative  authority — subpena  pow- 
er— in  antitrust  matters;  a  proposal  to 
amend  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  to  re- 
quire mandatory  functional  discounts; 
and  a  proposal  to  prohibit  the  manufac- 
turers of  automobiles  from  financing  the 
sale  of  their  products.  Extensive  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  all  of  these  bills. 
A  civil  investigative  demand  bill,  8.  167, 
passed  the  Senate  on  September  21, 1961. 

Extensive  hearings  were  also  held  on 
bills  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
House.      This    controversial     measure 
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failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  There  is  specula- 
tion that  some  effort  may  be  made  dur- 
ing the  next  session  of  Congress  to  bring 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  considera- 
tion a  bill  providing  for  a  limited  In- 
crease in  the  membership  in  the  House. 


Tb«   Freedom   Awards  of  the   Order  of 
Lafajette,   lac. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  mrNBTLTAMU 
Of  THX  HOU8K  OF  REPRESKNTATTVSS 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Or- 
der of  Lafayette  is  composed  of  officers 
who  served  in  France  or  French  posses- 
sions during  World  War  I  or  n,  and  its 
auxiliary  members  are  also  in  favor  of 
strengthening  our  traditional  friendly 
relations  with  France.  It  is  a  nonpar- 
tlMui.  nonprofit,  and  tax  exempt  corpo- 
ration, with  headquarters  at  12  West 
44th  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

At  Its  convention  luncheon  held  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  on  May  19, 
1961,  its  first  Freedom  Award  for  fore- 
■— ing  and  combatting  communism  was 
presented  to  Douglas  MacArthur.  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army.  Six  hundred  people 
filled  the  ballroom  and  heard  General 
MacArthur  make  a  brilliant  and  inspir- 
ing speech  on  the  space  age,  which  has 
been  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord together  with  the  Freedom  Award 
by  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jt. 

The  Order  of  Lafayette  of  which  the 
Honorable  Hamilton  Fish  is  president 
general,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions at  its  convention  on  May  19,  which 
were  compiled  by  a  score  or  more  of  in- 
fluential an  ti -Communists  suggesting 
the  names  of  a  number  of  persons  living 
and  dead  who  have  been  leaders  in  the 
fight  against  the  menace  of  communism, 
to  freedom  in  America,  and  elsewhere: 
The  Order  or  LArATRrnc — Freedom  Awards 

Freedom  Award  list:  Oen.  Douglaa  MacAr- 
tbur.  Cardinal  Francli  K.  8p«llman.  Hon. 
Herbert  Hoover,  J.  Kdgar  Hoover.  Hon.  Rich- 
ard if.  Nixon.  Hon.  HamUton  Fish,  Hon. 
Francis  K.  Walter,  Hon.  Martin  Dies,  Oeorge 
Meany,  Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Hon.  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy.  Hon.  John  W.  McConnack. 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Hon.  J.  William 
Fulbright,  Hon.  John  L.  McCIellan.  Hon. 
jamee  C.  Eastland,  Hon.  Styles  Bridges, 
Hon.  Karl  X.  Ifundt.  Hon.  Barry  M.  Oold- 
water,  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Hon.  Walter  H. 
Judd.  Oen.  Albert  Wedemeyer.  Rev.  Daniel  A. 
Poling.  Oeorge  K.  Sokolsky.  liC&rtln  Mc- 
Kneally. 

Freedom  Award  (50) — Honorable  mention 
during  the  last  30  years:  Hon.  Harold  R. 
Medina.  MaJ.  Oen.  Charles  A.  WlUoughby, 
MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  E.  Wood,  Bishop  Fulton  J. 
Sheen.  Hon.  William  Jenner.  Hon.  Clare  E. 
Hoffman,  Hon.  Katharine  St.  Oeorge,  Hon. 
John  H.  PllUon,  Hon.  Bernard  H.  Kearney, 
Hon.  Claire  Luce,  Hon.  Joseph  Stames,  Hon. 
Harold  H.  Velde,  Hon.  John  8.  Wood,  Hon. 
Henry  Kaufman,  Hon.  Robert  Morris,  John  L. 
Lewis.  J.  D.  Matthews.  Rev.  Edward  Lodge 
Curran.  Rev.  James  Flfleld.  Rev.  WUllam 
James  Hargls.  Rev.  Rayne  Poucher.  John  T. 
Flynn.  David  Lawrence.  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr., 


John  OTJonnell,  James  P.  O'Neill,  Westbrook 
Pegler.  Patrick  Scanlon,  Dan  Smoot,  Henry  J. 
Taylor,  Tom  Anderson,  WUllam  F.  Buckley, 
Deven  Adair  Oarrlty.  Frank  Haneghen, 
Benjamin  H.  Freedman,  Oeorge  H.  Schuyler, 
Walter  L.  Reynolds,  Roy  M.  Brewer,  Hon. 
Richard  Arens,  Hon.  Sprullle  Braden,  Mer- 
wln  K.  Hart.  Frederick  Koch,  Joseph  Pew, 
Brig.  Oen.  John  Thomas  Taylor.  MaJ.  Oen. 
Robert  X.  Condon,  Archibald  B.  Roosevelt, 
Mrs.  Mary  Markward,  Ruth  Montgomery,  Mrs. 
WlUlam  Sherman  Walker.  Alice  Wldener. 

Freedom  Award  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  25  deceased  Americans:  Mrs.  Orace  L.  H. 
Brosseau.  Homer  Challlauz,  Oen.  Clair  L. 
Chennault.  Hon.  Balnbrldge  Colby.  Hon.  Her- 
bert O'Conner.  Hon.  John  Costello.  Hon. 
John  Foster  Dulles.  Hon.  James  S.  Forrestal. 
William  Oreen.  Rev.  James  M.  Olllls.  WUllam 
R.  Hearst.  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Harry 
A.  Jung.  Alfred  Kohlberg.  Hon.  Patrick  Mc- 
Carran,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy.  Col.  Rob- 
ert R.  McCormlck.  Hon.  Lee  8.  Overman.  Wal- 
ter 8.  Steele.  Ben  Stolberg.  Hon.  Robert  A. 
Taft.  John  B.  Trevor,  Rev.  Edmund  A.  Walsh, 
■dwln  S.  Webster.  Hon.  Herman  Welker. 

These  Freedom  Awards  are  only  to  be 
presented  at  meetings  or  functions  of 
the  Order  of  Lafayette.  It  was  decided 
not  to  include  any  former  Communist 
in  the  lists  many  of  whom  have  been 
very  helpful  in  exposing  the  Communist 
conspiracy  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fish,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
first  congressional  committee — 1930- 
31 — to  investigate  communism  told  the 
Order  of  Lafayette  convention  that  the 
most  important  organizations  in  fight- 
ing communism  were  the  Catholic 
Church.  FBI.  the  American  Legion,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the 
congressional  committee.  These  impor- 
tant groups,  together  with  other  veter- 
ans and  civilian  organizations,  and 
numerous  individuals  throughout  the 
Nation  have  been  the  real  pioneers  fight- 
ing in  the  front  lines  against  commimism 
in  America  for  the  past  30  years.  At 
that  time  communism  was  a  powerful 
force  in  the  United  States.  The  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  CIO  was  domi- 
nated by  Communists.  The  American 
Labor  Party  in  New  York  State  composed 
of  Communists  and  fellow  travelers  cast 
half  a  million  votes.  Fortunately,  it 
is  now  extinct. 

Today,  due  to  the  tireless  and  fearless 
efforts  of  numerous  anti-Communist  or- 
ganizations, groups  and  individuals  in 
exposing  and  combating  communism, 
aided  by  public  opinion,  the  Commimists 
have  been  reduced  in  the  United  States 
to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  fa- 
natics and  fellow  travelers.  On  the 
other  hand,  world  communism  has 
grown  steadily  into  an  appalling  and 
dangerous  menace  to  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  including  the  United  States. 

The  Honorable  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  on  January  21, 
1924,  told  a  committee  of  the  JJB. 
Senate: 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  question  of  whether 
Communist  programs  contemplate  the  use 
of  force  and  violence  has  been  passed  upon 
by  every  class  of  tribunal  which  would  pass 
upon  It;  namely.  Federal  and  State  courts, 
administrative  tribunals  and  legislative  com- 
mittees of  both  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments and  in  every  case  the  result  has  been 
In  support  of  the  poslUon  that  force  and 
violence  are  Inseparable  from  commu- 
nism. •  •  •  The  essential  fact  Is  the  ex- 
istence  of   an   organization   In   the   United 


States  created  by  and  completely  subservient 
to  a  foreign  organization  striving  to  over- 
throw the  existing  social  and  political  order 
of  this  country.  The  subversive  and  perni- 
cious activities  of  the  American  Communist 
Party  and  their  subordinates  and  allied 
organs  In  the  United  States  are  activities  re- 
sulting from  and  flowing  out  of  the  program 
elaborated  for  them  by  the  Moscow  group. 

The  Hughes  factual  declaration  of 
reality  and  truth  was  subsequently  en- 
dorsed by  every  investigating  commit- 
tee of  Congress  that  the  Communist 
Party  was  subversive  and  advocated  and 
taught  the  overthrow  by  force  and  vio- 
lence of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  taken  37  years  for  action 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  hold  that 
Communists  must  register  as  agents  of 
a  foreign  power. 

Communists  and  fellow  travelers  are 
resisting  and  fighting  this  decision  which 
should  have  been  made  years  ago.  It 
will  be  up  to  Hon.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  as 
Attorney  General  to  enforce  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  soon  as  the 
Frankfurter  injimction  or  stay  has  ex- 
pired. 

For  30  years  congressional  committees 
have  been  investigating  Communist  and 
subversive  activities  in  the  United  States. 
For  25  years,  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  has  been  exposing 
the  Communist  conspiracy  in  our  midst 
without  fear  or  favor.  This  committee 
has  incurred  the  bitter  hatred  of  Com- 
munists and  their  fellow  travelers  be- 
cause they  have  been  successful  in 
smashing  communism  wherever  it  raised 
its  head  in  America,  deporting  alien 
Communists,  driving  Communists  out  of 
the  Federal.  State,  and  city  governments, 
including  our  schools,  and  finally  having 
the  party  outlawed  and  its  members  re- 
quired to  register  as  agents  of  a  foreign 
power. 

The  Communist  campaign  against  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  is  full 
of  sound  and  fury,  but  it  is  as  futile  as 
New  York  snowflakes  in  July  and  rightly 
so  as  the  American  people  overwhelming- 
ly support  the  watchdog  efforts  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee to  expose  and  combat  communism 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Our  very  existence  is  at  stake  and  time 
is  running  out.  Almost  all  American 
citizens  know  today  that  world  commu- 
nism is  a  huge  deadly  conspiracy  against 
freedom  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world.  Veritas  magna 
est  et  praevalebit — Tlie  truth  is  mighty 
and  will  prevail. 


Report  to  GmstihieBts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIL  WEAVER 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Rkcobd  at  this  point  my 
summary  of  the  actions  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress  to  the  i>eople 
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whom     I     represent    The     summary 
loUows: 

WASHnrarcnr.— TIM  flnt  t  montJis  of  1»61 
have  been  once  of  crtele,  confusion,  oontra- 
dlctlon. 

Berlin:  A  erlsla  tocaX  point  and  a  challenge 
to  America. 

Foreign  poUey — defense:  Major  ImproTe- 
menu,  some  bungling,  a  great  deal  at  waste. 

Domestic  problems:  Recession  hysteria — 
followed  by  a  return  to  eommonsenae  ap- 
proaches. 


As  summer  heat  tntenstflcd,  so  did  the 
Berlin  crisis.  By  mid-July  administration 
forces  realised  the  serloxianess  of  an  unsound 
situation  and  ordered  a  speeding  up  of  de- 
fense preparations,  a  new  emphasis  on  our 
limited  warfare  capacity  to  meet  changing 
situations  flrmly  and  without  hesitancy — 
uncertainty  which  marked  opening  days  of 
the  Keimedy  administration's  foreign  policy 
•fforts. 

Ad  ministration  spokesmen  talked  In  gen> 
eralltles.  There  were  many  contradictions, 
conflicting  statements  and  estimates.  To 
get  first-hand,  accurate  and  as  nearly  ob- 
jective reports  as  possible,  I  was  asked  to 
Tlstt  Berlin,  our  other  Western  European 
bases.  The  Berlin  assignment  is  explained 
by  Chairman  Georgk  Mahon  in  these  words: 
*Tha  Subcooamlttee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions, which  I  head  and  of  which  Mr.  Wxateb 
la  a  member,  has  tremendous  Interest  In 
farflung  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  all  our  Armed  Forces.  We  have 
to  know  what  Is  being  done  with  the  money 
which  we  handle  In  varlotis  appropriations 
\M\b  and  we  want  to  do  what  we  can  toward 
providing  the  best  possible  defense  {M-ograms 
for  the  United  States." 

In  Berlin:  Diamond-hard  determination, 
calm  assurance.  Those  are  the  words  to  de- 
scribe American  forces  from  privates  to 
commanders  who  are  In  dally  contact  with 
the  potential  enemy  across  the  barrier  built 
by  the  Bast  German  Communists.  Well 
armed.  weU  equipped,  well  trained,  and  with 
high  morale,  our  forces  are  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  what  they  do  Is  right  and 
that  they  have  complete  backing  of  the 
American  people.  I  was  able  to  pass  along 
to  them  further  assurances  that  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  do  all  it  can  to  provide  them 
with  the  tools  to  carry  on  their  work. 
Tough,  professional  veterans  are  armed  with 
the  M-14  rme.  the  M-«i  machinegxm,  best 
weapons  of  their  kind  in  use  today.  And 
our  troops  know  how  to  use  these  new 
weapons.  I  watched  them  In  range  prac- 
tice, men  of  the  8th  Infantry.  Fired  the 
rifle  myself.  I  can  assure  you  they  are  ex- 
perts, capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 

The  wall :  Built  by  the  Bast  German  Com- 
munists In  August  was  more  than  an  effort 
to  block  the  flow  at  escapees  from  the  East 
to  freedom.  The  Communists  have  failed 
to  anuff  out  the  lamp  of  freedom  which 
bums  so  brightly  deep  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  In  West  Berlin.  So,  they  attempted 
to  draw  a  curtain,  to  block  off  the  light. 
Three  hours  In  East  Berlin  more  than 
demonstrated  why  they  had  to  take  this 
action.  Walking  from  freedom  Into  tyranny 
is  like  walking  from  a  lighted  room  into  a 
closet.  In  West  Berlin  people  are  friendly, 
assured  and  walk  and  work  In  surroundings 
similar  to  any  American  city.  In  the  East 
it  is  drab,  dreary,  and  the  people  walk  in 
apathy.  They  lack  the  free  stride,  expect- 
ant look  of  freemen  going  about  their  busi- 
ness eagerly.  The  main  stem,  Stalinalle, 
looks  prosperous.  Big.  new  apartments, 
stores,  brightly  lit,  but  It's  like  the  false 
fronts  on  a  western  movie  screen.  Behind 
is  the  rubble  of  World  War  n,  destruction, 
and  still  the  scent  of  death.  Communists 
cannot  afford  this  contrast. 

American  mistake:  We  should  not  have 
let  the  Bast  Germans  btiild  the  wall  across 
Berlin.    We  lost  a  major  round  In  the  con- 


tinuing fight  tar  freedom  when  we  per- 
mitted it.  West  Berlin  Is  more  than  a  sym- 
bol at  freedom.  It  was  a  nuignet,  drawing 
freedom-hungry  men  and  women  to  look 
and  compare.  Experts  believe  that  without 
risk  we  could  have  stc^ijied  the  mH.  It  may 
now  be  too  late. 

Overall  look:  I  visited  other  border  posts, 
backup  echelons.  At  one  point  on  the 
Czech  border  I  visited  an  armored  cavalry 
division.  Men  are  on  34-hour  alert,  even 
those  off  duty  can  be  on  their  way  to  border 
stations  In  15  minutes.  Vehicles  are  at  top- 
performance  capacity.  The  new,  powerful 
M-60  tank  will  become  the  backbone  of  our 
Army's  armored  strength.  It  equals  the  best 
the  Soviets  have.  The  division  conmiander 
at  the  Czech  border  told  me  he  was  faced 
by  three  Red  divisions.  "But,"  he  said.  "If 
they  move  against  us  we  will  destroy  them." 
For  the  first  time  in  history  we  have  an  ade- 
quate Inventory  of  munitions,  other  sup- 
plies, on  hand,  near  a  potential  battle  scene. 
I  visited  with  many  Nebraskans  holding  re- 
sponsible Jobs.  Ftnmd  them  all  to  be  de- 
termined, confident,  and  calm.  Otu*  forces 
in  Europe  from  the  top  commander  to  the 
private  soldier,  are  prolesslonally  competent 
and  unworrled  about  the  Soviet  and  East 
German  Intransigence  In  the  Berlin  matter. 
I  was  proud  of  our  military  forces  and  their 
dedication   to  their   mission. 

DxrxsrsE  wnumr 

Strategic  effort:  This  year's  fotir  separate 
Defense  budgets  called  for  a  sharp  buildup 
of  otir  ICBM  arsenal  including  speedup  of 
Polaris  submarines.  After  early,  hasty  deci- 
sion to  drop  B-4Ts,  administration  views 
changed  and  this  Important  factor  In  stra- 
tegic defense  will  be  retained.  Atlas  con- 
struction program  Is  well  underway.  New 
Titans  have  been  fired  successfully.  Mln- 
uteman  also  will  be  speeded  up. 

Modernization:  After  years  of  effort  by 
those  of  us  on  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
who  saw  present  emergency  needs  coming, 
a  decision  was  made  this  year  to  modernize. 
Increase  our  ground  fighting  forces.  This 
program  would  be  going  well — If  these  were 
normal  times.  It's  my  feeling  wa  must 
move  faster,  even  If  It  means  building  more 
assembly  lines  or  speeding  up  those  already 
in  production — this  is  a  must. 

roaziGjf  Am 
Marked  lack  of  enthusiasm:  This  would 
describe  the  attitude  of  most  In  Europe  over 
continued  economic  assistance;  however, 
most  show  a  keen  desire  for  continued  mili- 
tary assists  nee.  These  observations  confirm 
my  own  conviction  that  the  phases  of  mu- 
tual assistance  must  be  divorced  and  pre- 
sented separately  to  Congress.  With  booming 
economy  In  Western  Europe.  It  is  appar- 
ent they  could  and  should  help  in  making 
assistance  available  to  those  countries  where 
living  standard  Is  at  the  bare  subsistence 
level:  Instead,  President  Kennedy  again  has 
presented  a  combined  measure — with  a  new 
wrinkle — back-door  flnaiMe.  He  wanted  long 
term,  multlbillion -dollar  aid  without  con- 
gressional controls.  I  voted  against  foreign 
aid  this  year  because  we  cannot  expect  the 
American  people  to  "buy"  this  program 
blindly  with  nearly  5  billion  of  their  tax 
dollars.  Most  Americans  would  i^iprove  aid 
to  those  of  our  allies  determined  to  face  up 
to  the  Oommunlst  threat  because  their 
armed  forces  are  working  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  our  own.  They  do  not  support 
blanket  assistance  to  countries  which,  at 
l>est.  are  not  friendly  and  sometimes  actually 
support  the  Kremlin. 

BOMXBITC  PKoaLms 
Recession:  With  the  advent  o#  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  came  a  real  degree  of 
hysteria  over  the  recession.  A  number  of 
bills  Including  area  redevelopment,  urban  re- 
newal, vast  public  housing  programs,  were 
Januned  throngh  Congress  early  this  year — 
all  were  costly — aU  went  through  with  the 


assistance  of  the  admlnlstratlon-packed 
Rules  Oommittee.  As  recession  threats 
faded,  so  did  the  President's  Influence  on 
the  Congreas.  Tlie  very  packing  of  the  Rules 
Conunitte*  backfired.  He  had  been  promised 
by  Cliairman  Howsao  Smtth  that,  if  left 
aloDe.  the  committee  would  support  any 
bill  he  labeled  as  "must."  After  the  pack- 
ing was  accomplished,  the  committee — with 
a  "liberal"  Democratic  majority — killed  his 
aid  to  education  bill.  Other  measures  such 
as  compulsory  medical  insurance,  tax  re- 
forms, stalled  in  conrnalttee. 

Expenditures:  At  that,  the  big  sjienders  In 
Congress  managed  to  add  9908  million  to  the 
financial  responsibility  Nebraskans  must 
bear.  This  comes  to  $044  for  each  of  our 
State'B  1.411,033  citUens.  In  all  the  budget 
reached  $95  billion,  an  increase  of  $0.6  billion 
over  last  year.  This  Is  not  the  full  story, 
though,  the  President  asked  for  $38  billion 
in  back-door  financing  and,  despite  efforts  by 
those  of  us  who  favor  fiscal  sanity,  he  got 
919  tallUon  thU  way.  It  is  astlmatad  by  ex- 
perts that  the  United  SUtes  has  been  going 
into  debt  at  the  rate  of  $1  million  an  hour, 
$34  million  a  day,  9188  mlUlon  a  week,  or 
98.9  billion  for  the  first  year  of  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

Ways  to  save :  One  of  my  last  actions  dxir- 
ing  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  was 
to  Introduce  a  Mil,  H.R.  9131,  designed  to 
force  fiscal  sanity  and  avoid  Insolvency.  The 
Mil  would  have  reduced  the  total  number  of 
nonesBentlal  Federal  employees  by  10  percent 
by  not  permitting  agencies  to  fill  vacancies 
through  hiring  from  the  outside.  Instead 
of  adopting  this  approach,  the  administra- 
tion asked  for  additional  personnel,  including 
hundreds  of  so-called  supergrade  civil  serv- 
ice employees  with  salaries  ranging  up  to 
919.500  a  year:  800  such  Jobs  were  approved 
with  50  of  them  set  aside  for  the  President 
to  use  in  staffing  new  agendea. 

Social  security:  Along  with  all  but  14  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  I  supported  a  measure 
which  became  law  increasing  benefits  to 
widows  and  those  receiving  lowest  benefit 
rates.  Measure  also  permits  men  to  retire 
at  age  83  with  reduced  benefits.  Other 
technical  changes  were  made  In  the  law  If 
anyone  has  a  question  in  regard  to  his  or 
her  social  security  beneflu.  I'll  be  glad  to 
help  if  possible.  Just  contact  me.  First  Dis- 
trict Representstlve  Pnn.  Wkavxs,  1230  New 
House  Office  Building,  Washington  38,  D.C. 

Agriculture:  Congress  took  major  steps  to 
meet  increasingly  pressing  farm  problems. 
Increase  Income  of  our  farm  families.  lessen 
cost-price  squeeae.  Under  the  emergency 
feed  grain  program  more  than  71  percent  of 
the  corn,  feed  grain  producers  in  Nebraska 
voluntarily  signed  up  to  reduce  acreage  by 
30  percent  or  more.  Same  program  will  be  in 
effect  next  year.  Wheat:  A  10-  to  40-percent 
acreage  reduction  MU  was  passed  with  Incen- 
tives for  those  retiring  over  10  percent. 
These  programs  should  cut  acreages,  mr- 
pluses;  increase  prices  to  farmers  snd  cut 
costs  to  taxpayers  by  9500  million  Secretary 
Freeman  has  been  ordered  to  bring  in  new, 
long-term  program  by  January  15,  1963. 

Resource  development:  Real  progre—  was 
made  In  sound,  orderly  development  of  our 
water,  power  resources  and  highways. 
Nebraska  projects  Including  Salt  Wahoo,  Red 
Willow,  were  approved  for  construction. 
Survey  funds  were  approved  for  Little  Blue, 
Nemaha-Llttle  Nemaha  Basin  where  recent 
fioods  have  done  tremendous  damage.  At 
my  request.  House  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  included  940.000  for 
baslnwide,  comprehensive  survey  of  Loup- 
Platte  Valleys.  This  is  essential  to  conserva- 
tion of  water  for  irrigation,  power,  municipal 
and  Industrial  purposes  and  the  future  prog- 
ress of  eastern  Nebraska.  Survey  work  be- 
gins  this  fall. 

I  have  asked  Reclamation  Bureau  officials 
to  speed  work  and  to  make  sure  adequate 
funds  are  available  for  complete  sxirvey  Job — 
future   power   needs — Nebraska's    industrial 
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growth  must  depend  in  large  part  upon  fu- 
ture power  available.  To  help  meet  those 
needs,  power  will  be  brought  in  from  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  to  In- 
sure this  power  being  iivailable  at  reasonable 
rates  I  Joined  with  two  of  the  three  other 
Nebraska  Congressmen  to  support  construc- 
tion of  transmiBsion  lines  for  the  project. 
Efforts  were  launched  to  link  Sioux  Falls, 
S  Dak.,  and  Sallna.  Kans..  with  an  Interstate 
highway.  This  may  pitjve  a  long,  hard  fight 
and  will  need  cooperation  at  the  national. 
State,  and  local  levels.  Purpose  of  the 
tnterstste  is  not  only  to  provide  coast-to- 
coast  hlghwsys.  but  to  link  Important  cities 
within  a  luiified  commercial  region,  which 
the  north-south  inters  .ate  would  do. 

Lincoln  Air  Force  Bese:  Atlas  missile  base 
constrtictlon  is  nearlni;  completion  and  the 
big  birds  will  be  nested.  The  midyear  re- 
vision in  administration  thinking  will  keep 
B-47's  flying  from  Lincoln  as  another  factor 
in  o\ir  deterrent  effort.  Lincoln  AFB  con- 
tinues to  play  an  important  role  in  our  over- 
all defense  posture.  Recognizing  this,  Con- 
gress this  year  approved,  at  long  last,  funds 
for  a  much-needed  modernized  medical  fa- 
ciUty. 

House  Minority  Lea<ler  Chasles  Halleck, 
Indiana  Republican,  axote  me  as  Congress 
adjourned  after  a  long  and  dtfllcult  session. 
In  his  letter  to  me  Chaslix  Haixkck  says: 
"I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for 
jour  cooperation  and  («nunend  you  for  the 
significant  oontributloa  you  have  made  in 
the  Congress." 

I  hope  to  see  as  many  of  you  as  possible 
thU  faU.  II 

Sincerely,        1 1 

run.  WxAvn, 
BepretenXat  ive  in  Congrest, 

nt  DUtrict.  Nebraslui 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  SepUrmber  26.  1961 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  presiint  to  the  approxi- 
mately 950,000  residents  of  the  Pirst 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  through  the  Congrkssional 
Rkcoro,  my  report  on  the  record  of  the 
1961  session  of  Congress,  and  of  their 
Congressman.  I  will  get  this  report  Into 
the  hands  of  as  many  of  them  as  possible 
through  this  means,  but  I  have  neither 
the  equipment  nor  the  resources  to  get 
it  to  all  of  them.  I  hope  that  those  who 
choose  to  throw  it  away — because  it 
comes  from  a  member  of  the  wrong 
party,  perhaps — will  at  least  throw  it  In 
some  public  place  where  other,  weaker 
souls  might  chance  to  pick  It  up. 

Plrst,  as  to  the  congressional  district 
Itself.  Early  in  the  year  1961  the  figures 
on  the  1960  census  were  made  available, 
and  they  showed  what  we  all  knew 
already — that  nowhere  in  America  is  the 
population  exploding  faster  than  in  the 
Pirst  Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Pram  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 350,000  in  1950  it  had 
reached  906,187  by  1960.  It  Includes 
350,000  more  people  than  the  next 
largest  district  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  country. 
Among  other  interesting  items  the  cen- 


sus turned  up  was  the  fact  that  we  have 
the  highest  percentage  of  privately 
owned  homes  of  any  area  in  the  coun- 
try— 87  percent  of  us  own  our  own  homes. 

We  also  have  the  highest  percentage 
of  letter  writers  in  the  country.  This  is 
not  a  statistic;  it  is  an  opinion.  Dur- 
ing the  9  months  that  the  House  was 
in  session,  my  offlc3  in  Washington  re- 
ceived approximately  20,000  letters  from 
the  people  of  the  district,  and  my  office 
in  Riverhead  received  several  thousand 
more.  These  letters  covered  every  sub- 
ject Imaginable — from  queries  as  to 
whether  the  Veterans'  Administration 
would  pay  for  elastic  hose  and  false 
teeth  for  disabled  veterans,  necessitated 
by  wartime  injury— yes — to  whether  I 
could  get  an  errant  husband  transferred 
to  a  Federal  penitentiary  closer  to 
home — no.  The  largest  volume  of 
mall — approximately  1,400  letters  each — 
was  concerned  with  the  2  subjects  of 
Pederal  aid  to  education— great  differ- 
ence of  opinion — and  changes  in  the 
tax  law — they  were  against  them. 

As  to  the  Congress  generally — it  was 
a  conservative  one.  With  one  exception 
the  Congress  appropriated  less  money 
than  the  administration  asked  for  to 
carry  out  its  varied  programs.  The  sin- 
gle exception,  of  course,  was  military 
preparedness,  and  in  this  case  the 
worsening  international  situation  made 
a  change  imperative  after  the  President 
submitted  his  budget.  Without  excep- 
tion the  House  of  Representatives  was 
more  conservative  than  the  Senate. 
Time  after  time  the  House  would  refuse 
to  accept  the  monetary  recommendations 
which  the  Senate  had  already  approved. 
There  were  18  major  administration  re- 
quests for  money,  totaling  $91.5  billion. 
The  Senate  approved  $90.5  billion  of 
this;  the  House  $79.3  billion;  and  the 
final  compromise  figure  passed  was  $86.6 
billion — this  is  what  Congress  spent  this 
year.  It  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money,  but  I  believe  that,  in  general, 
it  was  spent  wisely.  By  far  the  largest 
amount,  $47.6  billion,  was  spent  directly 
on  our  own  national  defense,  and  $1.6 
billion  more  was  spent  on  military  as- 
sistance to  our  allies.  As  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  hear  our  military 
leaders  and  Defense  Department  officials 
explain  in  detail  the  need  for  this  tre- 
mendous expenditure.  In  general,  I 
supported  the  itemized  expenditures  in 
committee,  and  without  exception  sup- 
ported the  final  bills  on  the  House  floor. 

The  next  largest  appropriation  for  a 
single  department,  however,  was  one  I 
could  not  support.  This  was  a  $6  bil- 
lion appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  While  the  Department  does 
many  useful  things,  it  is  still  using  the 
bulk  of  its  money  in  what  I  feel  is  a 
tremendously  wasteful  price  support 
program  on  six  basic  agricultural  com- 
modities. I  do  not  see  any  justification 
for  continuing  to  pay  price  supports  for 
growing  agricultural  products  when  the 
Government  already  has  on  hand  nearly 
$9  billion  of  such  products,  costing  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  a  day  to  store. 
Pederal  programs  are  certainly  neces- 
sary to  prevent  overproduction  of  these 
commodities,  but  once  the  overproduc- 
tion is  stopped  the  price  will  rise  to  a 


point  where  the  farmer  can  make  a 
good  living  on  the  open  market  with- 
out the  necessity  of  a  Pederal  subsidy. 
I  see  no  more  reason  to  pay  farmers  for 
not  growing  too  much  than  I  see  for 
paying  motorists  not  to  drive  too  fast. 

Without  going  through  all  of  the  Items 
with  which  Congress  concerned  itself 
this  year,  the  general  pattern  of  the 
legislation  developed  as  follows.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  session  the  Congress 
was  deeply  concerned  with  the  serious 
recession  in  which  we  foimd  ourselves 
and  quickly  passed  several  antirecession 
measures.  These  included  aid  to  de- 
pressed areas,  temporary  unemployment 
benefits,  and  aid  to  dependent  children. 
I  supported  all  of  these  emergency 
measures. 

During  the  middle  period  of  the  long 
session,  the  Congress  was  occupied  with 
long-term  programs  aimed  at  keeping 
both  our  economy  and  our  defenses 
strong.  I  supported  all  of  the  defense 
measures  and  over  half  of  the  rest  of 
them.  The  defense  bills  and  the  farm 
bill  I  have  already  discussed ;  but  among 
the  other  matters  which  came  up  dur- 
ing this  period  were  liberalization  of  the 
social  security  and  minimum  wage  laws, 
which  I  supported,  and  a  housing  bill 
which  I  supported  in  the  House,  but 
which  was  made  so  liberal  by  the  Senate 
that  It  seemed  financially  irresponsible 
to  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  vote  against 
the  compromise  measure  which  came 
out  of  the  House-Senate  conference. 

During  this  middle  period  many  items 
were  passed  which  may  not  be  of  such 
great  significance  nationally,  but  which 
are  of  tremendous  importance  to  our 
own  area  now  and  for  the  future.  Among 
these  is  an  increased  water  pollution 
control  program,  a  program  for  convert- 
ing salt  water  to  fresh  water,  and  grants 
for  the  improvement  of  airports.  Of  na- 
tional significance  was  the  approval  of 
a  greatly  expanded  civilian  space  re- 
search program. 

It  was  during  this  middle  period  also 
that  the  administration's  comprehen- 
sive aid  to  education  program  bogged 
down.  While  I  was  prepared  to  sup- 
port a  much  broader  program.  I  was 
happy  that  the  program  of  Pederal  aid 
to  impacted  school  districts  was  ex- 
tended, as  were  the  scholarship  and  loan 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  The  impacted  areas  pro- 
gram alone  has  meant  about  $2  million 
a  year  to  our  area. 

The  final  phase  of  the  operations  of 
this  Congress  was  devoted  largely  to  the 
traditionally  bipartisan  matters  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs. This  included  such  widely  de- 
bated items  as  foreign  aid,  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  After  all  the  debate 
was  over,  the  traditional  bipartisan- 
ship prevailed,  and  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation, the  Peace  Corps,  and  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
all  received  majority  support  from  both 
parties. 

The  longest  session  of  Congress  in  10 
years  adjourned  at  6:16  am.  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  after  being  in  session  since 
January  3 — and  up  all  night  on  the  26th 
of  September.    It  was  a  hard-working. 
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productive  session.  I  have  appreciated 
the  opportunity  to  be  part  of  It.  and  have 
tried  to  be  conscientious  about  the  Job. 
On  116  rollcall  votes  during  the  9-month 
session,  I  voted  116  times.  On  115 
quorum  calls  In  the  same  period  I  was 
present  114  times.  I  have  kept  In  touch 
with  my  constituents  through  weekly 
reports  In  30  weekly  newspapers  and 
weekly  broadcasts  over  6  radio  stations. 
They  have  kept  In  touch  with  me  by 
mall,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  personal 
visits  to  both  Washington  and  my  River- 
head  office.  I  have  tried  to  represent 
them  faithfully,  but  I  have  not  pleased 
them  all.  I  have  tried  to  help  them,  but 
I  have  not  always  been  successful. 

Next  year  the  Nation  will  be  confronted 
with  the  same  basic  problems.  The  cold 
war.  Berlin,  Cuba,  Laos,  and  problems  of 
foreign  affairs  wiH  be  at  the  front  of 
everyone's  mind.  The  basic  issue  will 
continue  to  be  war  or  peace.    In  Con- 


gress the  most  controversial  issue  will  be 
the  financing  of  medical  csire  for  the  eld- 
erly through  the  social  security  system. 
No  one  expects  that  it  will  be  an  easy 
sessicm.  The  International  problems 
which  confront  us  are  not  going  to  dis- 
appear. We  will,  however,  be  able  to 
start  with  an  economy  in  good  shape,  a 
satisfactory  balance  of  payments  inter- 
nationally, and  the  knowledge  that  in 
our  foreign  affairs  we  are  operating  from 
a  strong  domestic  base. 

What  the  successes  and  failures  of  the 
recent  session  of  Congress  have  been  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  each  constituent's 
own  particular  point  of  view  on  any  given 
legislation.  Those  things  which  the 
Democrats  call  successes  the  Republicans 
are  likely  to  call  failures.  Those  things 
which  the  Republicans  hail  the  Demo- 
crats may  want  to  Ignore.  The  best 
analysis  which  I  have  seen  was  written  by 
the   syndicated   columnist,    William   8. 


White,  who  started  hi«  column  as  fol- 
lowi: 

It  U  now  clear  that  the  record  of  thlB  tes- 
■lon  of  Congreas,  the  final  paragraphs  ol 
which  are  now  being  written,  will  not  please 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  or  any  other 
loudly  partisan  group  or  Interest. 

The  frantically  liberal  will  not  like  It.  Nor 
will  the  desperately  ultraconservatlre.  It 
won't  win  or  lose  any  national  electlona, 
either  the  1962  congressional  election  or  the 
1964  presidential  election.  It  may,  however, 
turn  out  to  be  quite  pleasing  to  people  of 
temperate  minds  and  moderate  purposes  who 
don't  care  about  politics  for  its  own  sake, 
but  see  It  simply  as  a  means  by  which  cer- 
tain things  are  accomplished,  preferably  in  a 
quiet  and  rational  way. 

That  is  the  kind  of  Congress  it  has 
been.  I  believe  it  is  what  the  country 
needed.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  have  been  a  part  of  It. 

My  Itemized  voting  record  on  major 
issues  is  as  follows: 


1961 


Data 


Xbl  s.iwn 
Jan.  11,10(1 
Mai.    1.1961 

Mar.    1,1961 

Mar.    7,1961 

Mar.    g,lS61 

Mar.  3B.  1961 
Mar.  24. 1961 

Mar.  29, 1961 

Apr.   19,19U 


Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 


20.1961 

36,1961 

3,1961 

7.1961 

17.1961 

34.1961 

6.1961 


Jane  8,1961 
June  32.1961 
June  36,1961 
June  39,1961 
June  29,1961 

July   10.1961 

July   SI,  1961 


Issue 


Election  of  Bpeaker.     CRaybom  258,  Halleek  170 ) 
Enlarf>ement  of  Rules  Committee.     (Yea  217.  nay  212.). 
Temporary  eitension  of  unemployment  compensation 

(Yea  392,  nay  30.) 
Continoe  Hoose  Committee  on  Un-American  ActlTitie^ 

(Yea  412,  nay  6.) 
SnpplementaJ  appropriation  tor  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts.    (Yea  339.  nay  62.) 
Price  support  program  for  feed  grains.    (Yea  200,  nay 

208 ) 

MUtary  construrtion  bin.     (^"ea  412.  nay  0.) 

Increase  minimum  mtx  coverage.     (Yea  341.  nay  76.]. 
Aid   to  economically  distressed  areas.     (Yea  251    nav 

167.)  ' 

Appoint  additional   Federal  district  and  rircnit  court 

judees.     (Yea  336,  nay  76.) 
Improve  social  jecarity  hcneflts.     (Yea  4(X),  nay  14  ) 

Latin  American  aid.     (Yea  330.  nay  82.) 

Water  pollution  control.     (Yea  306.  nay  110.). 111111111 
Consider  sanctions  on  Cuba.     (Yea  404,  nay  2) 
Kncoorage  foreifm  tourists.     (Yea  306,  nay  104)  ~-ll"l" 

Armed  Forres  approrriation.     (Yea  402,  nay  0.) I.'. 

Agricultoral  appropriations,  including  price  suDDorta 

(Yea  SO.  nay  U). 
Repeal  tai  on  railroads.     (Yea  189,  nay  196.) 

Bousing  Act  of  1961.     (Yea  235,  nay  178.) 

Conference  report  on  housing  bill.     (Yea  229,  nay  176.) 
Provide  a  flag  for  Congressmen.     (Yea  108,  nay  270.) 
Delaware  River  Basin  comf)act.     (Motion  to  recommit ) 

(Yea  92.  nay  237.) 
Establish  Cape  Cod  National  Saasbora.     (Yea  278.  nay 

82.) 
Authorlre  President  to  order  Reserves  to  acUve  duty 

(Yea  403,  nay  2.) 


Vote 


Raybnm. 

Yea. 

Yea 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea 
Yea 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 

Ye*. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay. 

Yea 

Yea. 


Date 


Aug.    2,1961 

Aug.     8. 1961 

Aug.  18.1961 
Aug.  21, 1961 
Aug.  22, 1961 

Aug.  24.1961 
Aug.  3U,  iy«i 
Auir.  31.  19fil 
6«pt.  5,1901 
e«pt.    6,1961 

Sept.    6^1961 

Sept.    6,1961 

Sept.  13. 1961 
Sept.  a,  1961 

Sept.  13, 196] 

Sept.  14, 1961 
Sept.  I^  1961 
Sept.  18, 1961 

Sept.  18, 1961 

Sept  19, 1961 

Sept  36. 1961 


Northeastern  States  water  compaeC  (MoUon  to  lacoiB- 
mit.)     (Yea  139,  nay  361.) 

Eliminate  public  power  project  from  atomic  energy  ap- 
propriation.    C\n  235,  nay  164.) 

Foreipn  aid  autliortratlon.     (Yea  J87,  nay  146.) 

Make  hljackinR  aircraft  capital  crime.    (Yea  374.  nay  8.).. 

New  York  World's  Fair  partidpaUoa.  (Yea  361,  nay 
42.) 

Sobsldise  !ea<l  and  fine  mines.     f>'ea  196,  nay  172.) 

Consider  Federal  aid  to  education.    (Yea  170,  nay  30.). 

Oppose  Re<l  China  In  r.N.     (Yea  395,  aay  n  i 

Foreira  aid  a|)pri>i>rlation.    (Yea  270,  nay  133.) 

Eitend  Ke<leral  aid  to  impacted  school  districts.  (Yea 
37M,  N'ay  32.1 

Strengthen  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Disclosure  Act 
aaoctlons.    (Yea  245,  nay  161.) 

Enooorage  international  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes.   (Yea  32<).  nav  6«.) 

Eitend  Civil  Righb  Commi^akn.     (Yea  300.  nay  106.). 

Remove  Colorado  River  {Hjbllc  power  project  from  ap- 
propriation bill.     (Yea  1N2.  nay  223.) 

Extend  Federal  Airport  Coastraction  Act.  (Yaa  MS. 
nay  4.) 

Establish  Peace  Corpe.    (Yea  288.  nay  W.) 

Increase  postal  rates.     (Yea  142.  nay  222.) 

Improve  po5tal  employees' longevity  pay  beaeflts.  (Yea 
360,  nuy  4.) 

Require  additional  registration  of  C!ommanlat  propa- 
gandists.    ( Yea  369,  nay  2.) 

EstabUsh  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
(Yea2no,  nay  54.) 

Foreign  al<l  appropriation.     (Yea  192,  nay  81.) 


Vote 


Yea. 

Yea. 

Tea. 
Yaa. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Tea. 


Accompluhinents,  1st  Setsioa,  87tfa  Con- 
freu:  Report  of  Honse  Majority 
Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACirusrrTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26, 1961 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  has  been 
a  hard-working  one  and  a  successful  one. 
With  the  adjournment  of  this  Con- 
gress, the  Members  can  feel  satisfied  with 
"a  job  well  done."  When  a  President  de- 
livers his  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  at  the  outset  of  a  Congress,  which 
usually  includes  his  major  and  Impor- 
tant recommendations,  it  is  understood 
that  such  recommendations  are  for  a 
period  of  2  years. 


In  the  1st  session  of  this  Congress. 
President  Kennedy  has  had  remarkable 
success  with  his  recommendations.  His 
leadership  both  In  the  domestic  field  and 
in  the  fields  of  national  defense  and  for- 
eign affairs  have  been  outstanding. 

President  Kennedy's  record  of  success 
during  the  first  session  of  this  Congress 
Is  far  greater  than  any  President  has 
had  for  many  years.  For  34  of  his  major 
and  important  recommendations  have 
been  enacted  into  law  by  the  Democratic 
controlled  Congress,  and  particularly 
some  domestic  legislation  against  strong 
opposition  of  powerful  groups  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress.  In  addition,  many 
other  bills  of  Importance  to  various  sec- 
tions of  our  country  have  also  been  en- 
acted into  Aw. 

In  other  words,  President  Kennedy  has 
seen  enacted  Into  law  an  unusually  high 
percentage  of  his  re<X)aimendations. 

The  important  part  played  in  the  mak- 
ing of  this  record  Is  due  to  the  outstand- 
ing ability,  experience  and  leadership  of 


our  beloved  presiding  ofBcer.  Speaker 
Sam  RATBxntif,  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
cans of  all  tim*.  and  the  man  with  the 
"heart  of  gold"  In  his  love  of  his  fellow 
man. 

For  example,  comparing  President 
Kennedy's  first  session  of  his  first  term 
with  the  first  session  in  1953  of  the  first 
term  of  former  President  Eisenhower, 
which  is  a  proper  comparison.  President 
Kennedy  has  had  enacted  Into  law  al- 
most three  times  as  many  of  his  major 
and  Important  recommendations  than 
had  former  President  Eisenhower,  who 
then  had  a  Republican  Congress,  as  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  now  has  a  Democratic 
Congress.  In  the  field  of  national  de- 
fense and  world  affairs.  President  Ken- 
nedy's record  is  most  notable.  With  ref- 
erence to  legislation  relating  to  these  two 
important  fields.  I  compliment  those 
Members  of  the  House,  without  regard 
to  party,  who  gave  bipartisan  support 
to  President  Kennedy.  For  fortunately 
in  the  field  of  national  defense  and  in  the 
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field  of  a  strong  and  firm  foreign  policy, 
the  PresldMit  has  a  strong  Congress  sup- 
porting him. 

When  the  President  assumed  ofSce  last 
January,  the  world  situation  was  most 
trying  and  tense.    As  has  been  stated: 

When  President  Kennedy  aastimed  office, 
he  was  faced  with  the  most  trying  world 
situation  that  has  confronted  a  President  in 
the  entire  history  of  our  country. 

In  other  words,  this  was  the  situation 
that  President  Kennedy  inherited.  He 
has  faced  this  tense  and  trying  situation 
with  outstanding  ability  and  great  cour- 
age. 

The  increase  In  appropriations  for  na- 
tional defense — the  action  of  strength — 
the  only  thing  the  Kremlin  respects — in 
the  sum  of  several  billions  of  dollars,  the 
mutual  assistance  authorization  bill  and 
appropriation  bill,  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  Peace  Corps,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Arms  and  Disarmament 
Agetu:y  and  other  legislation,  are  illus- 
trations of  the  courageous  leadership 
of  President  Kennedy  in  the  related  fields 
of  national  defense,  and  of  a  strong  and 
firm  foreign  pohcy,  and  of  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  Congress. 

The  world  situation  Is  naturally  of 
uppermost  concern  to  the  people  of  our 
country,  and  broader,  to  the  people  of 
the  free  world.  We  all  realize  that  the 
cdd.  sinister,  and  evil  minds  of  those  di- 
recting International  communism  are 
bent  upon  world  domination  and  con- 
trol. Our  people  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  a  powerful  national  defense  in 
order  to  maintain  a  firm  and  strong  for- 
eign policy;  for  our  military  strength 
constitutes  a  powerful  force  in  carrying 
out  effective  resulfai  In  the  field  of  diplo- 
macy for  world  peace;  for  our  people 
sense  and  well  know  that  the  only  things 
the  Communists  respect  is  what  they 
fear,  and  that  Is  military  strength  and 
power  greater  than  they  possess  them- 
selves. Therefore,  our  people  realize  that 
exi>endlture8  for  strong  national  defense 
Is  the  premium  that  we  must  pay  for 
preservation  and  for  independence  and 
liberty.  Our  people  are  willing  to  make 
all  sacrifices  to  this  end.  The  leader- 
ship of  President  Kennedy  In  this  respect 
has  been  outstanding,  and  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  has  effectively  co- 
operated with  the  President. 

As  national  defense  and  foreign  policy, 
without  downgrading  important  domes- 
tic matters,  are  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  our  people,  in  my  report  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress,  I  start  out 
with  the  major  accomplishments  of  this 
Congress  in  connection  with  these  two 
important  related  fields. 

NanOKAL   DDXNBS 

The  national  defense  measures  which 
are  of  primary  importance  were  greatly 
Influenced  by  President  Kennedy's  In- 
augural address,  and  his  address  of  July 
25  on  the  Berlin  crisis,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  latter  address  the  Presi- 
dent made  recommendations  for  appro- 
priations of  an  additional  several  billions 
of  dollars  for  further  national  defense 
over  the  original  budget  submitted  by 
him. 


On  August  17  President  Kennedy 
signed  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  1962.  The 
total  of  this  bin  is  $46,662,556,000.  This 
budget  provided  the  largest  peacetime 
budget  in  our  history.  It  included  al- 
most all  of  the  more  than  $3.4  billion 
which  the  President  had  requested  less 
than  a  month  earlier,  and  almost  a  bil- 
lion dollars  In  addition  to  his  request. 
A  strong  Congress  felt  that  this  addi- 
tional billion  dollars  were  necessary  and 
could  be  utilized  in  our  national  defense. 

The  additional  budget  estimates  of 
President  Kennedy  for  Increased  na- 
tional defense  which  the  Congress  ex- 
ceeded, were  for  the  Increase  of  all  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  to  modernize  the 
weapons  system  of  the  Army,  Increasing 
our  bomber  alert  sharply.  Increasing  the 
Polaris  program  as  well  as  our  whole 
missile  programs;  in  fact,  providing  for 
a  sharp  increase  and  acceleration  of  our 
nuclear  capacity.  The  Congress  also 
strengthened  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  addition,  in  the  supplementary  ap- 
propriation for  1962.  $40  million  was 
provided  for  procurement,  for  shipbuild- 
ing, and  conversion  by  the  Navy. 

There  Is  also  Included  In  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  bill  a  budget 
estimate  of  the  President  for  $207.6  mil- 
lion for  a  civil  defense  and  a  shelter  pro- 
gram. This  amount  was  included  In  the 
military  appropriation  bill  because  of  the 
recent  transfer  of  civil  defense  functions 
from  the  Executive  Office  to  the  De- 
fense Department.  The  Congress  appro- 
priated a  full  amount  of  $207.6  million. 
This  a  major  appropriation,  because  It 
is  the  opening  wedge  in  a  very  important 
program  of  civil  defense  and  shelter  for 
our  people  that  should  have  been  started 
y^ars  ago.  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara,  in  substance,  testified  that  this  Is 
merely  the  first  phase  of  a  stepped-up 
civil  defense  effort  designed  to  save  mil- 
lions of  lives,  to  be  developed  on  the  ba- 
sis of  experience.  It  was  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  we  needed  a  civil  defense 
program  as  part  of  our  defense  prepara- 
tions, and  as  Secretary  McNamara  said: 

We  can  only  pray  that,  like  our  armament, 
we  shall  never  have  to  use  it. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated to  the  Office  of  CivU  Defense  Mobi- 
lization $86,550,000.  for  the  purchase  of 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment. 

There  is  a  further  sum  of  $13  million 
for  the  PubUc  Health  Service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  for  civil  defense  medical  stock- 
pile supply  activities. 

The  action  of  President  Kennedy  in 
recommending  additional  appropria- 
tions in  the  light  of  the  aggressive  atti- 
tude of  the  Kremlin  in  relation  to  West 
Berlin,  and  the  Congress  making  such 
appropriations,  has  the  widespread  sup- 
port of  our  people  and  our  press.  For 
the  action  taken  by  President  Kennedy 
and  supported  by  Congress  is  the  action 
of  one  of  strength,  the  most  effective 
language  that  the  Communists  under- 
stand. 

In  addition,  the  President  recom- 
mended    and     Congress     appropriated 


$951,690,750    for   military    construction 
under  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriations  for 
defense,  the  (Congress  enacted  a  most 
Important  measure  giving  the  President 
discretionary  authority  to  call  up  250.- 
000  members  of  the  Ready  Reserves  for 
periods  not  exceeding  12  months,  and  to 
extend  the  tours  of  duty  of  personnel  on 
active  duty  for  periods  of  up  to  12 
months.  To  quote  that  great  American, 
Congressman  Carl  Vinsow,  of  Georgia, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  this  measure  was  "an  assur- 
ance to  the  world  that  we  stand  firm, 
determined,  united,  and  ready  to  make 
whatever  sacrifice  is  required  to  preserve 
our  rights,  our  obligations,  and  our 
freedom." 

Among  other  legislation  enacted  into 
law  relating  to  our  national  defense  was: 

First.  A  bill  providing  for  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries and  for  the  extension  of  certain 
naval  vessel  loans. 

Second.  A  bin  providing  for  more  ef- 
fective participation  in  reserve  comr>o- 
nents  of  the  Armed  Forces,  chiefly  by 
amending  the  laws  relating  to  the 
8-month  training  program  and  partici- 
pation In  the  Reserve  components. 

Third.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  aircraft  missiles  and  naval  ves- 
sels for  the  Armed  Forces. 

Fourth.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  aircraft  in  the  sum  of 
$958,570,000. 

Fifth.  A  bin  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations  both 
within  and  outside  of  the  United  States 
In  the  sum  of  $893  million  and  of  this 
totid  $67,097,750  was  authorized  for  con- 
struction of  Reserve  facilities. 

Sixth.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Univer- 
sal Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
This  law  clarifies  and  removes  any 
doubts  that  might  arise  with  regard  to 
the  reemployment  protection  to  be  ac- 
corded certain  persons  who  l^tve  their 
jobs  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  defense,  as  well  as  cor- 
recting other  inequities.  It  also  creates 
an  additional  4 -year  period  of  service  for 
reemployment  rights  purposes  for  per- 
sons entering  or  reentering  on  active 
duty  after  August  1,  1961. 

Seventh.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
effective  participation  in  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
basic  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  make 
omnibus  amendments  to  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  6-month  training  program  and 
participation  in  the  Reserve  components. 
The  act  contains  five  major  revisions  to 
existing  laws  relating  to  the  Reserve 
components  and  the  National  Guard. 

rORZIGN    ISD 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
which  authorizes  the  appropriations  of 
funds  is  positive  evidence  of  the  interest 
which  the  United  States  has  in  assisting 
the  peoples  and  governments  of  nations 
throughout  the  world  who  are  less  for- 
tunate than  we.  and  particularly  those 
nations  whose  people  are  willing  to  help 
themselves  and  preserving  their  freedom. 
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This  act  is  a  milestone  in  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States  com- 
parable to  the  legislation  authorizing  the 
Marshall  plan  13  years  ago. 

President  Kermedy  proposed  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  that  we  undertake  together  a 
decade  of  development  in  which  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  would  assist  the 
peoples  of  the  newly  independent  and 
less-developed  nations  of  the  world  in 
their  own  efforts  for  peaceful  economic 
and  social  progress.  In  order  that  the 
United  State»  might  undertake  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  this  great  program 
for  progress,  the  President  asked  the 
Congress  to  enact  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

The  heart  of  the  program  for  which 
the  President  asked  was  authority  for  a 
great  program  of  development  loans.  In 
order  that  it  might  be  clear  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  is  indeed  com- 
mitted to  leadership  in  the  decade  of 
development  and  to  provide  other  na- 
tions with  the  assurances  necessary  for 
their  own  planning,  the  President  asked 
that  the  Congress  provide  authority  for 
the  loan  program  for  a  period  of  5  years 
and  that  the  Congress  also  provide  the 
authority  necessary  to  make  long-term 
commitments  to  the  less-developed  na- 
tions against  which  they  might  plan 
more  surely  for  their  own  progress. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
provides  that  authority.  For  the  first 
time  U.S.  development  assistance  has 
been  put  upon  an  assured  basis  of  5- 
year  diiration.  For  the  first  time  the 
Congress  has  specifically  granted  the 
President  the  authority  to  give  commit- 
ments to  friendly  countries  that  over  a 
period  of  5  years  we  would  provide  aid  to 
them  in  specified  amounts.  The  legisla- 
tion declares  that : 

Whenever  the  President  determined  that 
It  is  Important  to  the  advancement  of  U.S. 
interests  and  necessary  In  order  to  fiirther 
the  pxirpose  of  this  title,  and  In  recognition 
of  the  need  for  reasonable  advance  assur- 
ances In  the  interest  of  orderly  and  effective 
execution  of  long-term  plans  and  programs 
of  development  assistance,  be  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  agreements  committing,  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  title,  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this 
title,  subject  only  to  the  annual  appropria- 
tion of  such  funds. 

The  conference  report  on  the  bill  con- 
tained this  further  statement  of  legisla- 
tive intent : 

It  is  xinderstood  that  the  conferees  re- 
gard the  language  In  the  bill  as  authority 
for  the  Executive  to  make  conunltments 
which  will  be  honored  by  the  Congress  un- 
less there  is  evidence  of  obvious  bad  man- 
agement or  the  other  country  has  failed  to 
meet  Its  responsibilities. 

These  terms  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  administration.  On  August  29  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  commented: 

The  compromise  which  the  Senate-House 
conferees  have  worked  out  is  wholly  satis- 
factory. It  gives  the  U.S.  Government  au- 
thority to  make  commitments  for  long-term 
development  programs  with  reasonable  as- 
surances that  these  commitments  will  be 
met.  In  providing  5  years  of  substantial 
authorization,  the  conferees  have  recognized 
the  magnitude  of  the  need  in  the  develop- 
ing countries.  In  insuring  specific  authority 
to  enter  Into  conunltments  with  these  coun- 


tries the  conferees  have  recognized  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  Oovernment  to  give  assurance 
that  assistance  will  be  forthcoming  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  agreement  reached  by 
the  conferees  today  is  an  Important  decision 
both  for  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world. 

While  the  legislation  represented  a 
compromise  under  which  the  Congress 
provided  the  President  with  the  long- 
term  commitment  authority  which  he 
had  declared  essential  to  U.S.  leadership 
in  the  world  and  under  which  the  Con- 
gress retained  its  p>ower  over  appropria- 
tions, nevertheless  this  is  the  first  time 
the  Congress  gave  such  authority  to  a 
President,  and  this  compromise  is  de- 
cidedly in  the  direction  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President.  It  is  clear 
that  the  funds  to  meet  the  commitments 
made  by  the  President  must  come  from 
appropriations  as  authorized  in  the  leg- 
islation. It  is  equally  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress has  accepted  a  moral  obligation  to 
appropriate  in  the  future  the  funds 
which  will  be  necessary  to  meet  com- 
mitments made  by  the  President  under 
the  authority  grraiited  by  the  Congress 
unless  there  should  occur  some  most 
unusual  and  unforseen  reasons  by  our 
Government  to  withhold  future  appro- 
priations in  connection  with  any  com- 
mitments that  may  be  made. 

For  this  lending  program  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  authorized  appro- 
priations of  $1,200  million  for  the  first 
year  and  $1,500  million  for  each  of  the 
following  4  years.  These  funds  are  to  re- 
main available  until  expended  and  au- 
thorizations unused  by  appropriations 
will  remain  available  for  future  appro- 
priations. 

These  sums  are  greater  than  have 
ever  been  previously  authorized  for  de- 
velopment lending  yet  they  are  to  be 
considered  not  as  a  ceiling  but  as  a  floor. 
The  President  is  invited  to  return  to 
the  Congress  in  succeeding  years  to  ask 
additional  authorizations  and  appropri- 
ations of  funds  as  he  may  find  required 
by  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  authorizations  of  $1,500  million  in 
each  of  the  4  coming  years  represent, 
however,  the  assurance  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  may  make  commit- 
ments for  assistance  in  such  future  years 
up  to  these  amounts  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  will  honor  the 
commitments  by  the  appropriation  of 
necessary  funds. 

In  order  to  provide  the  American  aid 
program  with  the  most  effective  admin- 
istration possible  the  Congress  has 
granted  the  President  authority  to  es- 
tablish a  unified  administration  for  the 
whole  economic  aid  program.  Progrtuns 
formerly  administered  by  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration,  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  and  otherwise 
may  now  be  placed  under  a  imifled 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
The  Congress  has  provided  the  Presi- 
dent with  authority  to  appoint  an  ofiQcial 
with  the  rank  of  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State    as    Administrator    of    this    new 

Agency  for  International  Development 

AID — reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  to  the  President  and  having 
as  his  assistants  two  Deputy  Directors 
of  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State   and   nine  assistant  adminis- 


trators with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  State.  This  action  by  the 
Congress  should  provide  the  AID  admin- 
istration with  the  ability  to  attract  men 
of  the  highest  caliber  to  Join  in  the 
administration  of  this  vital  function  of 
our  foreign  relations. 

The  new  legislation  has  consolidated 
former  categories  of  assistance  into  a 
new  category  of  supporting  assistance. 
Among  other  purp>oses  this  will  assist 
those  nations  who  in  cooperation  with 
our  own  military  assistance  program  are 
engaging  in  military  efforts  greater  than 
they  can  support  without  our  help.  The 
new  legislation  will  continue  and 
strengthen  the  point  4  program  origi- 
nated by  former  President  Truman.  It 
is  continued  as  part  of  the  program  of 
development  grants  which  will  be  di- 
rected toward  the  strengthening  of 
human  resources  in  developing  countries 
through  programs  of  education,  health, 
and  training  in  many  fields  essential  to 
the  progress  of  these  nations.  Develop- 
ment grant  funds  will  help  carry  forward 
programs  of  community  development, 
land  reform,  agricultural  credit,  sanita- 
tion and  health  facilities,  urban  and 
rural  housing,  and  similar  programs 
fundamental  to  social  progress.  New 
legislation  continues  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 
Technical  Assistance  and  Special  Fund. 
It  provides  funds  for  our  part  in  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  order  and 
peace  out  of  chaotic  conditions  in  the 
Congo.  It  provides  funds  to  continue 
the  US.  assistance  to  the  refugees  in 
the  Middle  East  and  to  help  in  their  re- 
settlement. Contributions  are  author- 
ized to  other  United  Nations  activities 
such  as  the  Emergency  Fund  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  Children's  Fund,  the 
malaria  eradication  program  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  inter- 
national atomic  energy  program,  and 
others. 

The  new  legislation  authorizes  for  the 
first  time  a  program  of  development  re- 
search to  analyze  the  problems  of  devel- 
opment with  a  thoroughness  never  before 
possible  and  to  apply  the  principles  of 
research,  well  established  in  industry,  to 
the  more  efficient  conduct  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  programs. 

The  new  aid  legislation  also  provides 
encouragement  and  incentives  to  private 
enterprise  never  before  authorized.  It  is 
a  basic  policy  of  the  administration, 
which  Congress  has  accepted,  to  encour- 
age the  participation  of  private  enter- 
prise in  the  effort  undertaken  by  the 
Oovernment  to  advance  economic  growth 
in  the  newly  developing  countries.  The 
new  legislation  expands  existing  guar- 
antees and  provides  for  the  first  time  an 
all-risk  guarantee,  on  any  experimental 
basis,  to  insure  against  losses  of  invest- 
ment for  any  reason,  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  investment.  The  new  act  also  pro- 
vides newly  authorized  assistance  to  pri- 
vate investors  in  locating  investment 
opportunities.  The  act  Is  especially 
mindful  of  the  interest  and  potential 
contribution  of  small  business  and  gives 
the  President  specific  authority  to  assist 
American  small  business  to  participate 
in  the  program. 

The  second  portion  of  the  new  legisla- 
tion, the  International  Peace  and  Se- 
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curity  Act,  directs  our  military  assist- 
ance not  only  toward  protection  of  the 
free  world  from  the  older  forms  of  Com- 
munist bloc  aggression,  but  toward  the 
new  and  more  dangerous  forms  of  Com- 
munist aggression:  Infiltration,  and 
guerrilla  warfare,  and  internal  agitation. 
The  leslslatlon  authorizes  $1,700  million 
for  military  assistance  and  provides  for 
the  first  time  an  additional  special  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  draw  upon 
defense  stocks  up  to  the  value  of  $300 
million  for  military  assistance  purposes 
should  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  require  It.  This  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1962,  ap- 
propriated, for  the  foreign  aid  program, 
the  largest  sum  made  available  in  8 
years.  The  total  new  obligatlonal  au- 
thority is  $3,878  million:  together  with 
the  carryover  of  unobligated  balances, 
and  $30  million  for  the  newly  established 
Peace  Corps,  the  funds  made  available 
total  $4,014  million.  These  funds, 
though  below  the  President's  request, 
will  make  possible  the  vigorous  initiation 
of  the  decade  of  development. 

If  additional  furvls  are  necessary  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year, 
the  President  can  submit  a  supplemental 
budget  and  Congress  will  respond  favor- 
ably. 

In  addition,  appropriations  for  foreign 
assistance  programs  will  be  referred  to 
under  "Agriculture" 

The  country  and  the  free  world  are 
heartened  by  the  outstanding  leadership 
of  President  Kennedy — the  strength  and 
firmness  of  his  policies  and  actions. 

The  President  has  evidenced  such 
leadership  in  many  ways:  his  recognition 
of  the  world  situation  by  sharply  in- 
creasing appropriations  for  our  national 
defense,  his  firm  stand  on  the  Berlin 
crisis.  Slid  only  a  few  weeks  ago  by  his 
historic  address  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations.  As  a  result  of  his 
address,  our  coimtry  has  regained  lead- 
ership throughout  the  world. 

The  President's  address  was  a  sound 
appeal  to  world  reason,  based  on  sound 
logic,  expressed  with  courage  in  a  divided 
and  somewhat  frustrated  world.  He 
spoke  as  a  statesman  looking  into  the 
future. 

The  President's  address  Is  the  "bea- 
con light"  for  all  who  fearlessly  seek  a 
future  world  of  peace. 

His  address  was  one  of  deep  idealism 
that  should  particularly  be  heeded  by 
and  receive  In  the  United  Nations  the 
support  of  all  non-Communist  nations, 
especially  small  nations  and  those  which 
have  recently  emerged  from  colonialism. 

The  President's  address  was  also  a 
practical  one,  as  It  was  a  sharp  warning 
to  international  communism  bent  on 
world  domination  to  "stop,  look,  and 
listen." 

ultim  ammucaii  aid 

On  May  27  the  President  signed  a  bill 
appropriating  $500  million  for  the  inter- 
American  social  and  economic  coopera- 
tion program,  and  $100  million  for  the 
Chilean  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion program  in  fiscal  1961 — Public  Iaw 
87-41 — definite  steps  to  furnish  concrete 
support  to  his  alliance  for  progress. 


This  is  a  program  of  major  Importance 
to  PresidMit  Kennedy  in  carrying  out  his 
far-reaching  policy  of  strengthening  our 
friendship  with  American  luitions  In 
Central  and  South  America  through 
loans  and  grants  for  economic  progress 
of  their  people  and  for  political  stability 
and  strength.  The  Congress  quickly 
responded  to  the  request  of  the  President. 

Earlier  steps  had  been  taken,  prece- 
dent to  the  appropriations  granted  in 
Public  Law  87-41.  Congress  had  au- 
thorized the  programs  in  August  1960 — 
PubUc  Law  8e-735 — and  the  United 
States  had  subscribed  to  the  Act  of 
Bogota,  agreeing  to  join  18  other  Amer- 
ican Republics  in  promoting  economic 
and  social  development  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  On  January  18.  1961,  for- 
mer President  Eisenhower  requested 
without  success  $500  million  to  imple- 
ment the  inter-American  social  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation  program.  President 
Kennedy  repeated  that  request,  and  also 
asked  for  $100  million  for  the  Chilean 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, in  his  March  14  message  to  Con- 
gress on  Latin  America. 

The  appropriation  act  of  May  27,  1961. 
contained  the  following  distribution  of 
funds: 

First,  $394  million  to  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bai^  to  establish  a 
revolving  fund  for  loans  for  housing, 
land  reform,  water  and  sanitation  proj- 
ects. These  loans  are  payable  in  the 
currency  of  the  borrowing  nations; 

Second,  $100  million  to  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration, 
chiefiy  for  grants  for  public  health  and 
education; 

Third.  $6  million  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Couiu:il  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  for  assistance  in  Im- 
proving economic  institutions  and  con- 
ductmg  long-term  national  develc^ment 
plaiming;  and 

Fourth,  $100  million  for  loans  to  Chile 
for  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  earthquake -damaged  areas  of  south- 
em  Chile. 

A  new  Caribbean  Organization — suc- 
cessor to  the  Caribbean  Commission — 
was  accepted  by  the  United  States  in  an 
act  passed  during  the  present  session. 
The  agreement  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Caribbean  Organization  was  signed 
June  21,  1960,  by  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  The  four  countries  had 
been  members  of  the  Commission  which 
had  served  as  advisers  on  economic,  so- 
cial, and  cultural  matters  for  the  area 
since  the  Commission  was  created  in 
1946. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  organi- 
zation gives  its  members  greater  stature 
and  demonstrates  to  the  world  a  process 
for  extending  local  autonomy. 

DOHZSnC    LBQI8LATION KXTSNDKS    UMEMPtOT- 

MXNT    COICPKNSATIOM    ACT    Or    1961 

The  Democratic  Party  by  its  record 
has  always  recognized  that  a  strong  and 
virile  family  life  in  our  country  means  a 
strong  America.  President  Kennedy  and 
the  Democratic  Party  can  be  proud  of 
the  legislation  passed  during  the  first 
session  that  has  strengthened  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  of  millions  of  American 
families.    On  the  domestic  front  there 


is  no  more  finer  task  a  political  party 
could  be  dedicated  to  than  this. 

Early  in  the  present  session  the  Con- 
gress passed  three  acts  intended  to  fur- 
nish prompt  relief  to  workers  out  of  em- 
plojrment  in  the  recession. 

The  first  major  bill  proposed  by  the 
new  Democratic  administration  to  deal 
with  the  recession  was  enacted  as  the 
Temporary  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1961.  An  act  ex- 
tending similar  benefits  to  unemployed 
railroad  workers  under  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  supplement- 
ed the  first  measure.  A  third  law  au- 
thorized temporary  grants  to  the  States 
to  finance  inclusion  of  the  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  workers  imder 
the  Federal -State  public -assistance 
program. 

The  President's  statement  on  signing 
the  temporary  extended  unemployment 
compensation  bill  contained,  in  brief 
form,  a  summary  of  the  purposes  and 
the  effects  of  its  provisions,  quoted  in 
part  as  follows: 

This  program  will  immediately  provide 
economic  help  for  some  700,000  Jobless 
workers  and  their  families  whose  rights  to 
receive  regular  unemplo3Tn€nt  Insurance 
benefits  under  State  law  are  exhausted. 
Within  the  next  year  It  will  provide  bene- 
fit payment*  to  an  additional  2^  million 
workers  who  are  expected  to  gThaii^t  their 
benefits. 

This  Temporary  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  will  add  almost  $1  billion 
to  the  Nation's  p\irchaslng  power  in  the  next 
15  months.  These  dollars  will  be  hard-work- 
ing dollars.  They  will  be  spent  almost  Im- 
mediately— for  food,  for  shelter,  for  the  bare 
neoesslties.  These  dollars  will  flow  Into  our 
stores.  Into  our  factories,  onto  our  farms. 

This  act  Is  important,  because  It  will  pro- 
vide much-needed  help  to  over  3  mllUon 
American  workers  and  their  families.  It  Is 
Important  also  because  It  will  add  hard- 
working dollars  to  the  Nation's  purchasing 
power.  But  Important  as  it  Is,  it  is  but  a 
temi>orary  measure  to  alleviate  an  Inunedlate 
need.  We  must  move  forward  with  other  and 
more  permanent  programs  to  invigorate  our 
economy  so  that  our  free  enterprise  system 
can  reach  the  level  of  production  and  em- 
ployment which  Is  its  obligation  and  whleb 
its  capacity  and  tradition  premise. 

The  second  measure  authorized  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  to  extend 
duration  of  benefits  by  50  percent  to 
workers  who  had  exhausted  normal  ben- 
efits under  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act.  It  was  estimated  that 
60,000  or  more  workers  would  be  eligible. 

In  both  measures  provision  was  made 
for  repayment  of  Federal  funds  ad- 
vanced to  cover  payment  of  benefits,  by 
increasing  temporarily  the  Federal  un- 
employment taxes  levied  on  employers. 

The  third  act  made  families  of  unem- 
ployed workers  with  dependent  children 
temporarily  eligible  for  Federal  public 
assistance  payments.  It  was  estimated 
that  about  750,000  children  and  250,000 
adults  would  receive  benefits  during  the 
14-month  duration  of  the  program,  at 
a  probable  cost  of  $200  million.  Addi- 
tional costs  of  $15  million  were  expected 
from  other  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
Increased  Federal  payments  for  medical 
aid  to  public  assistance  recipients  and 
for  aid  for  children  placed  in  foster 
homes. 
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The  passage  this  session  of  the  fair 
labor  standards  amendments  of  1961 
represents  one  of  our  most  significant 
actions  in  the  field  of  domestic  legisla- 
tion. I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of 
legislation  whose  purpose  is  to  assure 
that  living  wages  are  paid  to  all  our 
citizens.  During  debate  on  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor  this  session,  I  recalled 
my  experiences  with  our  late  distin- 
guished Congresswoman  Mary  T.  Nor- 
ton, of  New  Jersey,  in  waging  the  fight 
in  1938  for  the  passage  of  the  first  mini- 
mum wage  law,  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  The  1961  amendments  rep- 
resent the  third  time  the  minimum  wage 
has  been  raised  since  the  original  act 
was  passed.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  the  minimum  wage  of  persons  previ- 
ously covered  was  raised  from  $1  an 
hoxir  to  $1.15  an  hour  during  the  first 
2  years  that  the  amendment  went  into 
effect  and  to  $1.25  an  hour  thereafter. 
Persons  not  previously  covered  who  now 
came  under  the  act  qualified  for  a 
slightly  different  wage  scale — $1  an  hour 
during  the  first  3  years  after  the  amend- 
ment went  into  effect,  $1.15  during  the 
fourth  year,  and  $1.25  an  hour  there- 
after. The  newly  covered  persons  also 
qualified  for  overtime  pay  on  a  scale 
slightly  different  from  that  of  those 
already  covered. 

Several  new  precedents  were  estab- 
lished by  the  1961  legislation:  In  the 
first  place,  coverage  under  the  law  was 
expanded  for  the  first  time  since  1938. 
An  estimated  3,624,000  additional  work- 
ers, most  of  them  in  the  retail  trades, 
came  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
The  inclusion  of  retail  and  service  work- 
ers for  the  first  time  was  a  second  prec- 
edent. In  general,  all  employees  of  re- 
tail or  service  enterprises  that  maintain 
one  or  more  stores,  have  an  overall  gross 
annual  sales  voliune  of  $1  million,  and 
buy  annually  at  least  $250,000  worth  of 
goods  which  have  been  moved  in  inter- 
state commerce  come  under  the  act. 
Unfortunately,  some  categories  of  busi- 
nesses were  specifically  exempted  and 
efforts  win  be  made  in  the  future  to  in- 
clude them.  The  introduction  of  the 
dollar-volimie-of-business  test  as  a 
criterion  was  another  feature  wherein 
the  new  legislation  differed  from  the 
previous  law;  and  finally,  the  concept 
of  "establishment  coverage,"  whereby 
all  employees  of  a  covered  firm  came 
imder  the  law,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  are  personally  engaged  in 
activities  classified  as  interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  new  minimum  wage  legislation 
went  into  effect  on  September  3  of  this 
year.  Soon  additional  millions  of  work- 
ers will  see  the  effects  in  increased  pay 
envelopes  and  buying  power.  As  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  pointed  out  in  a  state- 
ment issued  the  day  the  new  law  went 
into  effect: 

i 

All  fair  employers  know  that  a  mlnimxun 
wages  does  not  barm  the  economy,  but  on 
the  contrary  helps  eliminate  unfair  com- 
petition. In  the  months  and  years  to  come, 
I  can  see  important  gains  for  the  whole 
economy  resulting  from  this  improvement 
to  the  living  and  working  standards  of  our 
people. 


AGKICm.TUKK 

The  legislation  classified  under  the 
heading  of  "Agriculture"  is,  of  course, 
of  primary  interest  to  our  citizens  whose 
occupation  is  farming  or  an  industry  re- 
lated to  it.  Agriculture  is  the  Nation's 
largest  industry  and  the  Congress  in 
every  session  is  deeply  concerned  with 
any  legislation  which  affects  such  an  im- 
portant sector  of  our  economy.  But  the 
interest  of  farmers  in  these  laws  is 
scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the  con- 
simiers  of  their  products  and  of  the  other 
great  industries — transportation,  steel, 
public  utilities,  and  automobile,  nor  can 
urban  areas  divorce  themselves  from  an 
interest  in  agricultural  legislation,  so- 
called,  as  being  directed  only  to  rural 
areas. 

So  complex  and  far  reaching  are  the 
subjects  dealt  with  in  this  field  that  no 
session  of  Congress  ever  adJoun)s  with 
the  comfortable  feeUng  that  most  prob- 
lems have  been  solved  by  their  Just-con- 
cluded work.  I  know  that  we  have  not 
solved  all  the  problems  of  agriculture  as 
we  adjourn  this  year,  and  that  we  must 
continue  work  when  we  meet  again  for 
the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress  next 
January. 

But  I  do  have  great  pride  in  what  we 
have  been  able  to  accomplish,  and  by 
"we"  I  mean  an  executive  branch  and  a 
Congress  working  together  with  the 
same  purpose.  We  can  point  to  at  least 
one  concrete  evidence  In  support  of  our 
pride.  For  many  years  the  farm  econ- 
omy has  been  fighting  a  cost-price 
squeeze  which  now  has  been  rewarded. 
The  index  of  prices  received  for  farm 
products  rose  by  almost  2  percent  during 
the  month  ending  August  15  and  by  3 
percent  during  the  following  month. 
This  striking  change  can  be  directly  at- 
tributed to  laws  passed  by  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress. 

Of  the  many  laws  dealing  with  agri- 
culture, particular  attention  is  called  to 
two  measures:  first,  the  emergency  feed 
grains  program;  and,  second,  the  Omni- 
bus Agricultural  Act. 

Immediately  after  Congrress  came  into 
session  it  was  necessary  to  take  up  the 
feed  grains  problem,  because  the  time 
was  not  far  off  when  crops  must  be 
planted.  The  enormous  sxirplus  of 
wheat  and  feed  grain,  it  was  feared, 
would  be  Increased  if  the  1961  crops  were 
not  reduced  in  some  way.  Oversupply 
and  low  prices  were  depressing  the  agri- 
cultural industry  and  taxpayers  were 
having  to  pay  for  holding  nearly  $4  bil- 
lion of  grains. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the 
Feed  Grain  Act,  signed  into  law  on 
March  22,  1961,  its  provisions  and  pur- 
poses may  be  briefly  stated.  A  1-year 
emergency  program  provided  specific  in- 
centives for  farmers  to  reduce  their  pro- 
duction of  feed  grain,  making  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  work  for  the  farm- 
ers. A  voluntary  cut  in  acreage  and 
crops  of  feed  grains  was  provided,  with 
increased  price-support  payments  to 
participants  in  the  program  for  certain 
crops.  Farmers  responded  enthusiasti- 
cally and  feed  grains  production  for  1961 
has  been  brought  to  a  reasonable  rate. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  $750  million. 


in  1961,  will  be  added  to  the  1960  income 
of  producers  of  corn,  grain  sorghum, 
oats,  barley,  and  soybeans. 

Having  completed  the  emergency  feed- 
grains  program  for  1961  early  in  the 
spring,  attention  was  directed  to  the  very 
difficult  problem  of  devising  general 
farm  legislation  which  would  be  applica- 
ble to  the  1962  crop.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  in  brief  space  the  different, 
even  the  clashing,  viewpoints  of  the  pro- 
p)onents  and  opponents  expressed  during 
the  consideration  of  this  measure.  The 
act  which  was  finally  passed  and  signed 
by  the  President  on  August  8  was  de- 
scribed by  Representative  Harold  D. 
Cootry.  of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of 
the  House  Cbmmittee  on  Agricxilture,  as 
"the  most  important  piece  of  legislation, 
in  the  interest  of  farmers,  to  be  enacted 
in  a  decade."  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Freeman  stated  that  he  re- 
garded the  act  as  "the  most  constructive 
and  promising  farm  legislation  in  many 
years,"  and  President  Kennedy  called  it 
"a  major  step  toward  a  sound  agricul- 
tural economy  and  a  better  life  for  the 
farmers  of  the  country." 

Even  a  brief  summary  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961  would  be  too  lengthy 
for  inclusion  in  the  present  report  Title 
I,  dealing  with  supply  adjustment  ana 
price  stabilization  permits  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  consult  with  farmers 
and  farm  commodity  organizations  in 
developing  agricultural  programs.  Pro- 
ducers are  permitted  to  retire  up  to  40 
percent  of  wheat  allotments,  10  percent 
mandatory  and  30  percent  voluntary,  or 
10  acres,  whichever  is  greater.  The  act 
establishes  pasonents  under  the  wheat 
control  program  at  45  percent  for  the 
mandatory  reduction  and  60  percent  for 
the  voluntary  reduction.  The  1962  feed- 
grains  program  is  defined  in  title  I;  the 
regional  marketing  order  authority  is  ex- 
tended to  all  agricultural  commodities 
not  specifically  excluded;  and  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  is  extended  from  March 
31,  1962,  to  March  31,  1966.  Title  H  ex- 
tended the  Agricultural  Trade  Etevelop- 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  from 
December  31,  1961,  to  December  31,  1964. 
with  increased  authorizations  and  other 
implementing  provisions.  Title  III  con- 
tained the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961.  Title  IV  ex- 
tended to  December  31,  1971,  the  final 
date  for  entering  into  contracts  under 
the  Great  Plains  conservation  program; 
extended  the  school  milk  programs 
through  June  30,  1967;  and  extended  the 
Veterans  and  Armed  Forces  dairy  pro- 
grams through  December  31,  1964. 

The  Congress  enacted  several  addi- 
tional agricultural  laws  in  its  1961  ses- 
sion. 

The  agricultural  appropriation  law  for 
fiscal  1962  contained  items  totaling 
nearly  $6  billion — almost  $2  billion  more 
than  the  funds  for  1961.  The  increase 
was  largely  due  to  the  foreign  assistance 
programs  which,  for  the  first  time,  were 
put  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  by  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  current  year. 
Previously  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration had  been  merely  reimbursed  for 
the  cost  of  farm  surpluses  disposed  of 
abroad  under  Public  Law  480,  the  Agri- 
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cultural  Trade  DeViAopment  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  and  for  related  foreign 
programs.  1 1 

The  major  items  In  the  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1962  were  as  follows: 

Agrlcxiltural  Department $1, 897.  084,  800 

Foreign  Mslatano*  pro- 
grama - _ 1.600,000,000 

Reimbursement  to  CCC a,  990.  838, 000 

Interior    Department,    grain 

for  migratory  waterfowl 88, 000 


Total-— 8. 987,494,800 

In  addition,  the  law  authorized  the 
following : 

MUlion 
Agricultiiral    conscdnratlon    program, 

calendar  1982 $260 

Rural  Pectriflotlott  Administration 

loans _ 407.  6 

Farmers  Home  Administration  loans.    318 

Public  Law  87>15  of  the  present  ses- 
sion provided  for  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  from  March  31,  1961,  to  June 
30, 1962. 

In  the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress in  1960,  Public  Law  86-592  author- 
ized the  President  to  set  the  Cuban  sugar 
quota  for  the  balance  of  the  calendar 
year  1960  and  for  the  first  3  months  of 
1961  at  any  level  not  in  excess  of  the 
Cuban  quota  under  the  basic  quota  sys- 
tem of  the  Sugar  Act,  and  it  directed 
the  manner  in  which  replacement  sup- 
plies of  sugar  were  to  be  obtained  upon 
reduction  of  the  Cuban  quota.  Under 
this  act  the  Cuban  quota  has  been  re- 
duced to  zero. 

The  1962  measure  (Public  Law  87-15) 
did  not  change  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  law  but  two  amendments  to  the 
emergency  authority  were  included:  (1) 
the  President  was  no  longer  obliged  to 
purchase  any  part  of  the  sugar  formerly 
supplied  by  Cuba  from  any  country  with 
which  the  United  States  does  not  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations;  and  (2)  in  the 
above-quota  foreign  purchases  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those 
countries  purchasiiig  our  agricultural 
commodities. 

Obviously  this  legislation  is  more  than 
an  agricultural  law.  because  its  implica- 
tions for  our  relationships  with  Cuba 
and  with  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
particular,  and  with  other  sugar-produc- 
ing coimtrles.  are  very  important.  Sev- 
eral proposals  for  making  substantial 
changes  in  the  basic  Sugar  Act  will  be 
considered  in  the  1962  session  at  which 
time  preferred  consideration  will  be 
given  to  permanent  legislation  relating 
to  quota  adjustments  for  foreign  sup- 
plies and  to  expansion  of  domestic  sugar 
production. 

A  number  of  other  important  measures 
relating  to  agriculture  have  become  law, 
including  the  following: 

Public  Law  87-8,  Increasing  the  ceiling 
for  loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

Public  Law  87-10,  to  extend  the  time 
for  application  of  the  1959  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Nematocide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticide  Act. 

Public  Law  87-28.  amending  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480  to  provide  $2  billion  of 
additional  authority  during  1961. 


Public  Law  87-33.  providing  temporary 
release  and  reapportionment  of  pooled 
acreage  allotments. 

Public  Law  87-37,  transferring  cotton 
acreage  allotments  from  flooded  areas. 

Public  Law  87-«2,  relating  to  emer- 
gency hay  harvesting  on  conservation 
reserve  eu:reage  in  drought  areas. 

Public  Law  87-67,  expanding  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  for  children  and  ex- 
tending it  to  June  30. 1962. 

Public  87-104,  extending  the  wheat 
referendum  time  to  August  26,  1961. 

Public  Law  87-106,  extending  emer- 
gency livestock  loans. 

Public  Law  87-127,  dealing  with  sur- 
plus grain  sales  in  disaster  areas,  under 
the  Soil  Bank  Act. 

Public  Law  87-152,  authorizing  the  use 
by  States  of  surplus  grain  for  emergency 
use  in  the  feeding  of  resident  game  birds 
and  other  wildlife. 

Public  Law  87-200,  providing  for  the 
lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage 
allotments,  from  one  fanner  to  another 
in  the  same  county,  for  the  1962  and 
1963  crop  years. 

Public  Law  209.  initiating  a  program 
for  the  eradication  of  hog  cholera,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2.5  million. 

Extension  for  2  years  of  the  Mexican 
farmworker — bracero— program. 
Hoosuro 

Of  major  importance,  the  enactment 
this  session  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 
and  certain  other  related  housing  legis- 
lation will  exert  a  long-range  effect  on 
many  classes  of  individuals,  particularly 
those  in  the  middle  and  lower  income 
ranges,  who  are  ineligible  for  public 
housing  and  who  up  until  now  have  been 
unable  to  afford  to  buy  their  own  homes. 
This  is  another  illustration  of  legislation 
passed  by  the  Democratic  Party  to 
strengthen  the  family  life  of  millions 
of  American  families.  On  June  30  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  signed  the  most  compre- 
hensive housing  act  ever  passed  by  Con- 
gress. The  following  is  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  major  provisions  of  the  act. 

Under  new  housing  programs,  five 
categories  of  mortgage  loans  were  es- 
tablished that  could  be  insured  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  Lim- 
ited-interest loans  are  made  to  commer- 
cial devel(^3ers,  for  construction  or  re- 
habilitation of  sales  and  rental  housing 
for  moderate-income  families.  Persons 
buying  new  homes  costing  up  to  $15,000 
now  have  lower  downpayments  and 
longer  terms — in  some  cases  up  to  40 
years — in  which  to  pay  for  their  homes. 
Especially  favorable  financing  arrange- 
ments are  available  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations and  public  agencies  for  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  of  multiple-family 
rental  dwellings — apartments — for  mod- 
erate-income families.  Funds  are  avail- 
able on  loan  for  improvement  of  exist- 
ing dwellings  within  urban  renewal  areas. 
Loans  are  also  available  on  cooperative 
apartments,  where  the  units  are  indi- 
vidually owned. 

The  new  legislation  increased  the  1959 
authorization  of  a  $50  million  revolving 
loan  fund  to  $125  million,  to  be  used  to 
make  direct  loans  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations for  construction  of  housing  for 
the  elderly.    It  also  authorized  the  Pub- 


lic Housing  Administration  to  contract 
for  an  additional  100,000  public  housing 
units. 

An  additional  $2  billion  in  Federal  cap- 
ital grants  for  urban  renewal  projects 
was  authorized  with  $25  million  of  this 
amount  reserved  for  Federal  grants  to 
local  agencies  to  apply  toward  the  cost 
of  mass-transportation  demonstration 
projects,  and  $25  million  for  low-rate 
loans  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  small  businesses  which  are 
forced  to  vacate  by  urban-renewal  proj- 
ects or  by  other  governmental  actions. 

One  billion  two  himdred  million  dol- 
lars was  added  to  the  revolving  fund  for 
loans  to  colleges,  universities,  and  hos- 
pitals for  the  construction  of  housing. 

The  community  facilities  loan  fund  for 
local  water,  gas,  and  sewage  plant  im- 
provements was  raised  from  $150  million 
to  $650  million,  with  $50  million  set  aside 
for  the  construction  of  mass-transporta- 
tion systems. 

Under  another  title  of  the  act  a  num- 
ber of  changes  were  made  in  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  including  authoriza- 
tion to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  to  borrow  for  its  special  as- 
sistance program  an  additional  $750  mil- 
lion; expansion  of  the  existing  home 
improvement  loan  guarantee  program; 
easement  of  terms  for  Federal  Housing 
Administration  home  mortgage  insur- 
ance by  extending  the  maturity  date  of 
mortgages  on  new  homes  and  lowering 
required  downpayment;  and  others. 

To  help  States  and  localities  to  acquire 
land  in  and  around  urban  centers  for 
recreational,  conservation,  scenic,  and 
historic  purposes,  the  act  authorized  $50 
million  in  Federal  grants. 

And,  finally,  the  farm  housing  program 
was  extended  for  4  years  and  the  exist- 
ing $207  million  authorization  was  in- 
creased by  $200  million. 

From  the  above  summary,  which  de- 
scribes only  the  more  significant  aspects 
of  the  legislation,  one  can  readily  grasp 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961.  It  is  certainly  true  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said,  that  the  legislation 
"provides  an  opportunity  for  a  giant  step 
toward  better  cities  and  improved  hous- 
ing." 

Any  summary  of  action  by  Congress 
this  session  relating  to  housing  would  be 
inocmplete  without  mention  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  to  extend  the  time  limits  of 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  per- 
taining to  World  War  n  and  Korean  war 
veterans.  On  July  7  President  Kennedy 
signed  into  law  a  bill  to  amend  existing 
legislation  to  extend  the  time  in  which 
veterans  may  apply  for  guaranteed  and 
direct  home  loans,  and  providing  $1.2 
billion  over  the  next  6  years  for  direct 
home  losins.  The  bill  also  Increases  the 
maximum  amount  available  to  an  in- 
dividual through  direct  loan  from 
$13,500  to  $15,000.  Under  the  new  law, 
a  veteran  will  be  eligible  for  a  GI  loan 
for  10  years  from  the  date  of  his  dis- 
charge, plus  an  additional  year  of  eligi- 
bility for  each  3  months  of  active  war- 
time service.  The  new  cutoff  dates  for 
World  War  n  veterans  will  be  fn»n  July 
25,  1962.  to  July  25, 1967;  for  the  Korean 
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war  Teterans  the  new  dates  will  be  from 
January  31,  1965,  to  January  31.  1975. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
as  of  January  1.  1961.  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  reported  that  a  net 
profit  cA  more  than  $59  million  has  been 
realised  fnnn  loans  to  reterans  under 
this  program  which  have  been  made 
since  the  passage  of  tlie  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944. 

■ociAi.    MuuaiT  1    kmxkhuxkts    or    i»«i 

Several  important  changes  which  lib- 
eralized provisions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  were  incorporated  in  a  measure 
which  became  law  on  June  30.  The  bill 
was  signed  by  the  President  "with  great 
satisfaction." 

The  principal  effect  of  the  new  law  is 
to  increase  social  security  benefits  for 
some  4  million  elderly  r)ersons,  effective 
In  Sept«nber  1961.  The  major  provi- 
sions, briefly  summarized,  are  eis  follows: 

First.  Minimum  benefits  for  retired 
workers  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
were  increased  from  the  present  $33  to 
$40  per  month.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
will  affect  approximately  2.175.000  per- 
WDS  of  retirement  age. 

Second.  Men  will  be  permitted  to  re- 
tire at  the  age  of  62,  the  present  retire- 
ment age  for  women,  at  a  lower  rate 
than  they  would  receive  If  they  waited 
imtil  age  65.  In  the  first  year,  about 
560,000  [wrsons  are  expected  to  receive 
benefits  amounting  to  $440  million 
under  this  provision. 

Third.  Widows  and  widowers  of  an  in- 
sured worker  will  get  Ki^/z  percent  of 
his — or  her — retirement  benefits,  instead 
of  the  present  75  percent.  At  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $105  million  in  the  first 
year  this  will  benefit  more  than  1  ^  mil- 
lion persona. 

Fourth.  The  new  law  sets  the  level  of 
outside  earnings  of  retired  persons  for 
wliich  a  dollar  is  deducted  for  each  $2 
earned,  at  $1,201-$  1,700.  Below  $1,200 
there  is  no  deduction;  above  $1,700  such 
eammgs  are  subject  to  dollar-for-doUar 
deductions.  For  example,  a  retired  per- 
son earning  $1,700  a  year  will  be  pen- 
alised $250  instead  of  $350  as  at  present. 

Fifth.  Under  an  easing  of  qualifying 
requirements  about  160.000  persons  will 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  program.  A 
worker  can  now  be  insured  if  he  was  in  a 
job  covered  by  social  security  for  one- 
quarter  of  a  year  out  of  every  four  quar- 
ters since  1950.  instead  of  one  quarter 
out  of  three  as  at  present. 

Sixth.  Funds  for  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs  were  in- 
creased by  $15.8  million  over  a  9-month 
period,  starting  October  1.  1961.  and  cer- 
tain changes  were  made  in  the  formulas 
for  Federal  participation.  Similar  in- 
creases were  made  in  the  formulas  for 
aid  to  the  blind  and  disabled  and  those 
receiving  medical  care. 

Seventh.  Increases  in  payroll  taxes 
were  provided,  to  go  into  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1962.  The  costs  of  the  new  pro- 
gram for  the  first  year  are  estimated  at 
$325  million,  and  the  new  taxes  are  ex- 
pected to  keep  the  program  self -support- 
ing Employer-employee  taxes  were 
slightly  Increased  in  a  sliding  scale,  thus 
maintaining  an  actuarial  balance. 

Provisions  were  also  included  in  this 
legislation  for  an  increase  in  the  Federal 


matching  maximum  for  old-ace  assist- 
ance, aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and 
for  tlie  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for 
temporary  assistance  to  certain  U.S.  na- 
tionals A^ho  have  returned  from  foreign 
countries  and  are  without  Immediately 
available  resources,  as  well  as  certain 
provisk>ns  relating  to  extension  of 
coverage. 

A  news  story  in  early  September  re- 
ported that  one  of  the  beneficiaries  un- 
der the  program  of  increased  monthly 
payments  to  retired  workers  was  a  for- 
mer slave,  Charlie  Smith.  118  yesLrs  old. 
of  Polk  City,  Pla..  the  oldest  person  on 
the  social  seciuity  rolls.  He  is  one  of 
58  persons  100  or  more  years  old  who 
started  receiving  the  Increased  benefits, 
available  to  some  3,700.000  other  eklerly 
citizens. 

AID    TO    DEPENDENT    CHILDKBN    OT    UWKMP1X)TXD 

PASnfTS 

This  legislation  added  a  new  section  to 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
make  available,  during  the  period  begin- 
ning May  1.  1961,  and  ending  June  80, 
1962,  Federal  grants  to  States  wishing 
to  extend  their  ald-to-dependent-chll- 
dren  programs  to  Include  needy  chil- 
dren— and  relatives  caring  for  them — of 
unemployed  parents,  on  the  same  basis  as 
Federal  grants  are  available  to  needy 
children — and  relatives  caring  for 
them — who  have  been  deprived  of  pa- 
rental support  by  the  death,  absence  or 
Incapacity  of  a  parent.  The  bill  in- 
cluded provisions  designed  to  facilitate 
the  employment  of  unemployed  parents, 
or  the  retraining  of  such  parents,  if 
appropriate,  and  provisions  to  assure 
that  aid  is  not  provided  when  the  parent 
has  refused  employment  that  it  would 
be  reasonable  for  him  to  accept.  All 
existing  provisions  of  the  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  program  apply  to  the  tem- 
porary expanded  program,  including,  of 
course,  the  Federal -State  matching 
formiila.  The  legislation  was  recom- 
mended by  the  President  as  a  part  of  his 
broad  program  to  combat  the  then  exist- 
ing recession  and  to  relieve  resulting 
hardships. 

dm.  Kioars 

In  this  very  Important  field,  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  action  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  an- 
other 2  years.  A  rider  to  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  State  and  Justice 
Departments,  the  judiciary  and  related 
agencies — Public  Law  87-264 — provided 
the  authority  for  the  extension  of  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  until 
November  30, 1963. 

The  record  indicates  that  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  both  Houses  feel  that 
the  activities  of  the  Commission,  during 
the  4  years  since  its  establishment  in 
1957,  have  been  worthwhile,  and  should 
not  be  terminated  at  this  time,  in  fact. 
should  be  made  permanent.  The  Com- 
mission is  engaged  in  an  extensive  study 
concerning  civil  rights,  and  has  already 
published  comprehensive  reports  on  vot- 
ing and  education. 

An  appropriation  of  $888,000  for  the 
activities  of  the  Commission  for  fiscal 
1962  was  included  in  the  bill. 

In  the  executive  branch,  based  upon 
existing  law,  and  the  authority  there- 


under, the  President,  the  Vice  President, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  other  execu- 
tive and  independent  agencies  have  made 
marked  progress,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  job  opportimity  and  advancement,  of 
Oovemment  contracts.  In  interstate 
commerce  transportation,  and  in  other 
directions,  such  as  in  the  protection  of 
voters'  rights,  where  the  exercise  of  them 
are  limited.  But  more  is  necessary  to 
assure  equal  opportunity  guaranteed  to 
all  by  the  Constitution. 

In  connection  with  civil  rights,  it  la 
significant  to  note  that  the  only  civil 
rights  legislation  passed  since  the  Civil 
War  were  in  the  85th  and  the  86th  Con- 
gresses, both  Democratic  controlled. 

And  yet,  during  the  83d  Congress, 
Republican  controlled,  with  former  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  In  the  White  House, 
the  Republicans  did  not  even  report  any 
kind  of  a  civil  rights  bill  out  of  com- 
mittee. 


Before  reviewing  the  actions  of  Con- 
gress in  the  field  of  education,  it  may 
be  useful  to  include  a  bit  of  background 
Information.  On  February  20  of  this 
year  President  Kennedy  sent  a  message 
to  the  Congress  in  which  he  outlined  a 
comprehensive  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance in  education.  Stating  that  "our 
progress  as  a  Nation  can  be  no  swifter 
than  our  progress  in  education"  and 
expressing  the  view  that  "a  successful 
educational  system  requires  the  proper 
balance,  in  terms  of  both  quality  and 
quantity,  of  three  elements:  students, 
teachers,  and  facilities,"  President  Ken- 
nedy proposed  a  multipart  program  of 
long-range  assistance  to  these  three  ele- 
ments. Included  in  his  program  were 
proposals  for  Federal  assistance  for 
teachers'  salaries  and  classroom  con- 
struction for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools — nonpublic  schools 
were  specifically  excluded — assistance  in 
the  construction  of  college  and  univer- 
sity facilities;  and  assistance  to  college 
and  university  students.  Subsequently, 
the  President  also  made  a  request  for  a 
number  of  specific  revisions  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  and  in 
the  impacted  areas  laws — Public  Law  815 
and  874.  Slst  Congress.  Shortly  there- 
after, bills  to  implement  the  President's 
far-reaching  programs  were  Introduced 
In  the  Congress. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  when  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  began,  that 
wide  differences  of  opinion  existed 
among  the  Members  of  Congress  con- 
cerning the  matter  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. These  differences  in  view  were 
so  fundamental,  and  the  complexities  of 
the  legislation  so  numerous  Uiat  it  was 
impossible  to  get  the  full  program  en- 
acted this  year.  Nor  was  it  possible  to 
reach  agreement  in  a  second  attempt 
to  enact  somewhat  less  comprehensive 
measures. 

While  these  legislative  efforts  were 
going  on.  certain  provisions  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  expired  and  institu- 
tions of  learning  all  over  the  country  in 
areas  that  have  become  impacted  be- 
cause of  Federal  activities  were  vitally 
affected.  In  addition,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  upon  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  students  in  in- 
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stitutions  of  higher  education  and  the 
institutions  themselves  have  turned  for 
financial  assistance  was  slated  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Congress,  therefore,  voted  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  Public  Laws  815  and  874  of 
the  81st  Congress  and  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  The  new 
legislation  contemplates  a  total  expendi- 
ture for  education  for  the  next  2  years, 
under  programs  already  in  progress,  of 
approximately  $902,992,000.  The  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
1962  contains  appropriations  of  an  addi- 
tional $70,000  for  defense  educational  ac- 
tivities. $145,593,000  for  payments  to 
school  districts — to  extend  Public  Law 
874 — and  $30  million  for  assistance  for 
school  construction — to  extend  Public 
Law  815.  These  amounts  are  in  addition 
to  the  sum  of  $211,557,000  already  appro- 
priated by  Public  Law  87-290  for  fiscal 
year  1962  for  defense  educational  activi- 
ties. 

With  passage  of  this  legislation.  Con- 
gress has  thus  made  possible  the  contin- 
uation of  programs  of  assistance  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  schools  in  impacted  areas,  in- 
cluding teachers'  salaries.  It  has  also 
assured  continuation  of  fuiKls  for  the 
many  worthwhile  programs  Included  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act — 
viz.  student  loans;  national  defense  fel- 
lowships; financial  assistance  for 
strengthening  science,  mathematics  and 
modem  foreign  language  instruction; 
guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  of  sec- 
ondary school  students;  language  de- 
velopment; research  in  audiovisual 
media  for  educational  purposes;  area  vo- 
cational educational  programs;  and  im- 
provement of  statistical  services. 

Also,  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961  which  provided  for  an  annual  in- 
crease in  the  loan  authorization  for  col- 
lege housing  facilities  of  $30  million  for 
the  years  1961  through  1964.  While 
most  of  these  funds  will  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  college  dormitories,  some 
will  also  be  s];>ent  for  dining  halls,  cafe- 
terias, student  centers,  and  so  forth. 
Loans  for  construction  of  housing  facili- 
ties for  interns  and  student  nurses  will 
also  be  available. 

HEALTH    UM2I«WkTION 

On  February  6. 1961,  the  President  sent 
a  special  message  to  the  Congress  which 
Included  his  requests  for  major  legisla- 
tion on  health  and  hospital  care.  One 
of  these  was  for  the  exparision  and  im- 
provement of  community  health  facili- 
ties through  increased  Federal  assistance 
to  the  States  and  local  areas. 

In  response  to  a  special  message  of 
President  Kennedy,  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Community  Health  Services 
and  Facilities  Act  of  1961.  Assistance 
was  provided  in  three  general  areas — 
community  health  services,  nursing 
homes,  and  hospital  and  other  medical 
research  and  construction. 

The  question  of  the  health  of  our  peo- 
ple is  of  paramount  interest  to  President 
Kennedy  and  the  Congress.  The  action 
taken  covers  a  wide  field  including  hos- 
pital and  other  medical  research  and 
construction,  for  increased  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  coruitruc- 
tion  of  nursing  homes,  for  increased  an- 


nual authorization  for  community 
health  services. 

An  excellent  record  has  been  made 
in  the  first  session  in  these  important 
fields  meaning  so  much  to  all  of  our 
people.  Furthermore,  the  progress  made 
in  medical  research  will  benefit  all  man- 
kind due  to  our  wise  policy  of  making 
medical  progress  available  to  people 
everywhere,  for  illness,  sickness,  and 
disease  are  worldwide. 

A  second  measure  extends  for  4  years 
the  present  program  of  $5  million  for 
grants  and  scholarships  for  training  of 
practical  nurses  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946. 

The  appropriations  for  the  major 
health  programs  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment are  contained  in  two  acts — the  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  fis- 
cal 1962.  and  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act  for  fiscal  1962. 

In  the  first  act  the  appropriation  for 
the  Public  Health  Service  totaled  $1.- 
240.052.000.  Of  this  amount  $738,335,000 
was  given  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health — $155,335,000  more  than  the 
President  had  requested.  Another  large 
item — $203  million  for  hospital  construc- 
tion under  the  Hill-Burton  Act — repre- 
sented an  increase  of  about  $15  million 
over  his  request.  Most  of  the  remainder 
of  the  appropriation  was  allocated  to  the 
numerous  programs  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid,  administered  by  the  PubUc  Health 
Service. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  fiscal  1962  contained  items  totaling 
over  $67  million,  chiefiy  for  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

One  extremely  important  bill  (H.R. 
4222  and  S.  909)  providing  for  medical 
care  to  the  elder  citizens  was  not  acted 
on  in  the  just  concluded  session,  but  will 
continue  to  receive  attention  next  year. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
held  2  weeks  of  hearings  and  will  give 
further  consideration  in  the  next  session. 

President  Kennedy  has  assigned  the 
highest  priority  to  it  in  his  plans  for  the 
1962  administration's  legislative  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  meantime.  Congress'  increased 
support  of  community  health  services 
and  facilities  serves  to  furnish  more 
assistance  to  the  aged,  pending  decision 
on  the  legislation  dealing  specifically 
with  the  problem. 

rXDCKAL-AIO  HIGHWAY  PKOGKAM 

In  a  Statement  issued  by  President 
Kemiedy  upon  the  signing  on  June  29 
of  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961. 
the  President  paid  tribute  to  the  "dili- 
gent and  conscientious  work  that  was 
done  by  the  Members  of  Congress"  in 
working  out  the  resolution  of  the  many 
problems  which  were  eml>odled  in  this 
legislation.  The  task  which  Congress 
faced  was  the  provision  of  funds  needed 
to  permit  the  completion  of  the  41,000- 
mile  Interstate  Highway  System  by  the 
target  date  of  1972.  Authorized  by  the 
new  legislation  was  an  additional  $11.5 
billion  needed  to  complete  the  program 
after  hearings  on  the  tax  features  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Provision 
was  made  in  the  legislation  for  raising 
approximately  $9.6  billion  in  additional 
revenues  by  increasing  taxes  on  the  var- 


ious highway  users,  particularly  the 
trucking  industry,  uid  on  the  related 
rubber  industries  who  manufacture  tires 
and  tubes,  and  so  forth.  In  addition,  the 
present  Federal  tax  of  4  cents  a  gallon 
on  gasoline  which  had  been  scheduled  to 
revert  to  3  cents  a  gallon  on  June  30, 
1961.  was  continued.  At  the  same  time 
all  of  the  10  i>ercent  manufacturers' 
excise  tax  on  trucks,  buses,  and  trailers 
was  diverted  into  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Under  the  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Government  supplies 
90  percent  of  the  funds  and  the  States 
supply  the  remaining  10  percent.  The 
billboard  bonus  progrsmi  which  allows 
the  States  an  additional  one-half  of  1 
percent  reduction  in  its  matching  funds 
provided  they  agree  to  regulate  billboard 
advertising  within  660  feet  of  certain 
sections  of  the  highway  system  was  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  2  years,  through 
June  30.  1963. 

The  legislation  also  provides  an 
amount  of  $400  million  to  pay  for  an 
increase  in  Federal  outlays  for  primary, 
secondary  and  urban  roads,  costs  of 
which  are  shared  equally  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States. 

President  Kennedy  summarized  the 
value  of  this  legislation  when  he  re- 
marked : 

With  tile  support  provided  by  this  act.  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  can  con- 
tinue with  the  construction  of  the  new  high- 
way system,  a  system  which  wiU  Increase  oiu 
defense  readiness,  decrease  the  appaUing 
highway  accident  toll,  lower  transportation 
costs,  and  stimulate  economic  development. 

Already  we  have  evidence  of  the  beUef 
that  the  funds  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion can  also  serve  to  provide  a  lx>ost 
for  the  entire  economy.  In  mid-August 
1961.  President  Kennedy  directed  the 
Commerce  Department  to  release  im- 
mediately to  the  States  more  than  $818 
million  in  Federal  highway  funds.  This 
is  the  allocation  for  the  second  quarter 
of  the  1962  fiscal  year.  These  funds  will 
permit  the  States  to  speed  up  planning 
and  construction  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  and  of  other  highways 
financ^  by  this  legislation  as  well,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  put  additional 
money  in  circulation  thereby  aiding  the 
entire  economy  of  the  areas  affected. 

SMAIX  BUSINESS  LXCISLATIOK 

Because  the  funds  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  loan  program  were 
exhausted  at  the  end  of  Augiist,  Congress 
appropriated  an  additional  $20  million  as 
a  stopgap  measure — Public  Law  87-198 — 
pending  passage  of  bills  providing  funds 
and  containing  amendments  to  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act. 

Public  Law  87-305  contains  authoriza- 
tion for  $725  million  to  be  used  for  loans 
to  small  business — an  increase  of  $105 
million  over  the  current  amount.  This 
covers  both  the  prime  contract  revolving 
fund  and  the  business  loan  fimd.  The 
act  authorizes  the  SBA,  Department  of 
Defense,  and  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  develop  a  small  business  sub- 
contracting program  designed  to  give 
small  concerns  more  business  as  subcon- 
tractors and  suppliers  to  prime  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  performing  under 
Govenunent  procurement  contacts.  It 
also  provides  that  all  prime  contracts  In 
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excess  of  $1  million  and  subcontracts  in 
excess  of  $500,000  must  include  provi- 
sions, first  requiring  that  prime  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  consult  with 
6BA  through  the  procuring  agencies 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  SBA. 
and  second,  enabling  the  SBA  to  obtain 
subcontracting  information  from  the 
procuring  agencies.  Under  the  act.  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  implement  the  new  sub- 
contr£u:ting  program  must  have  the 
concurrence  of  the  SBA,  and  if  such 
concurrence  cannot  be  obtained  the 
matter  must  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  final  decision.  In  simimary, 
the  purposes  of  the  act  are  to  increase 
the  amoimts  available  for  regtilar  busi- 
ness loans,  to  grant  the  SBA  a  greater 
role  in  Federal  procurement  policy,  and 
to  give  small  business  investment  com- 
panies greater  access  to  capital. 

A  second  impwrtant  act  incorporates 
several  major  changes  in  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Investment  Act,  which  gives  tax 
shelter  to  companies  established  to  aid 
small  business.  The  amendments  in  the 
new  law  may  be  summarized  briefly: 

First.  Any  one  small  business  invest- 
ment company  may  invest  not  more 
than  $500,000  in  any  small  business  con- 
cern without  SBA  approval;  and  no  in- 
vestment may  exceed  20  percent  of  the 
investment  company's  combined  capital 
and  surplus. 

Second.  The  amount  of  subordinated 
5-percent  debentures  that  the  SBA  may 
be  required  to  purchase  from  a  licensed 
investment  company,  matching  equally 
the  company's  equity  capital,  is  raised 
from  $150,000  to  $400,000.  An  invest- 
ment company  must  have  $300,000  to 
start  business,  and  half  that  amovmt 
may  come  from  such  debentures. 

Third.  The  amoimt  which  the  SBA 
may  lend  to  all  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  is  increased  from  $250 
million  to  $325  million. 

Fourth.  A  maximum  of  $4  miUion  is 
set  as  the  amount  that  an  investment 
company,  after  having  invested  all  its 
fimds,  may  borrow.  This  loan  may  go 
up  to  half  its  paid-in  capital  and  surplus. 

Fifth.  The  SBA  may  suspend  a  small 
business  company  for  making  false 
statements  or  for  willful  infraction  of 
SBA  rules.  Formerly  the  only  recourse 
was  to  the  Federal  ooiu-ts. 

Sixth.  Bank«  may  now  invest  up  to  2 
percent  of  their  capital  and  surplus,  in- 
stead of  1  percent  as  at  present,  in  a 
small  business  investment  company. 

There  are  now  360  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  with  a  combined 
capital  and  surplus  of  more  than  $318 
million,  of  which  the  SBA  has  supplied 
nearly  $43  million  by  buying  subordi- 
nated debentures.  Most  of  these  are 
rather  small  companies,  formed  by 
groups  of  investors  or  batiks,  but  32  of 
them  have  offered  shares  for  public  sub- 
scription. The  biggest  company  is  Elec- 
tronics Capital  with  capital  and  surplus 
of  $33,300,000. 

TRK    JtTDICIAXT LAW    ZmYmCXaCENT 

The  prompt  administration  of  justice 
by  our  courts,  as  well  as  effective  law 
enforcement  to  protect  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, and  to  detect  and  prosecute  crimes 


of  all  kinds,  pcuticularly  organized  crime, 
with  adequate  laws  to  enable  enforce- 
ment, is  a  matter  of  primary  importance. 
The  President  and  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  are  to  be  highly  com- 
plimented for  their  leadership  and  af- 
firmative activity  in  these  fields. 

The  following  measures  were  enacted 
into  law : 

A  bill  providing  for  73  additional  dis- 
trict and  circuit  judges. 

This  act.  one  of  major  importance,  will 
assure  decongestion  of  the  Federal  court 
calendar,  for  justice  delayed  is  Justice 
denied. 

In  response  to  recommendations  by 
Attorney  General  Kennedy  for  legisla- 
tion to  combat  organized  crime  and 
racketeering,  and  to  meet  criminal  acts 
in  other  directions,  legislation  was  en- 
acted: 

First.  To  prohibit  travel  or  transpor- 
tation in  commerce  in  aid  of  racketeer- 
ing enterprises. 

This  act  will  prove  a  serious  deterrent 
to  such  illegitimate  enterprises  as  gam- 
bling, narcotics,  liquor,  and  prostitu- 
tion businesses. 

Second.  A  bill  with  respect  to  the 
transmission  of  bets,  wagers,  and  related 
information. 

This  act  will  assist  the  various  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  en- 
forcement of  their  laws  pertaining  to 
gambling,  bookmaking.  and  like  offenses, 
and  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  organ- 
ized gambling  activities  by  prohibiting 
the  use  of  wire  communication  facilities 
which  are  or  will  be  used  for  the  trans- 
mission of  bets  or  wagers  and  gambling 
information  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

Third.  A  bill  to  provide  means  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  combat  inter- 
state crime  and  to  assist  the  States  in 
the  enforcement  of  their  criminal  laws 
by  prohibiting  the  interstate  transpor- 
tation of  wagering  paraphernalia. 

This  act  will  prevent  easy  transporta- 
tion of  wagering  paraphemtdia  and  will 
be  most  effective  in  combating  organ- 
ized crime  and  racketeering. 

Fourth.  Extending  the  Fugitive  Felon 
Act. 

This  bin  Is  an  important  part  of  major 
crime  legislation.  The  Department  of 
Justice  clearly  stated  that  this  bill  will 
strengthen  the  law  enforcement,  both 
State  and  Federal,  against  major  crim- 
inal activities. 

Fifth.  A  bill  to  further  protect  the  in- 
ternal security  of  the  United  States  by 
providing  penalties  for  malicious  dam- 
age to  certain  communications  facilities. 

This  act  is  of  major  interest.  It 
strengthens  the  criminal  law  against 
willful  or  maUcious  interference  with  or 
destruction  of  any  communication  facil- 
ities used  or  intended  to  be  used  for 
military  or  civil  defense  functions  of  the 
United  States. 

Sixth.  A  bill  amending  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938. 

It  happened  that  I  introduced  the  orig- 
inal Foreign  Agents  Act.  This  bill  is  an- 
other Important  step  in  enforcing  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Seventh.  A  Wll  to  prohibit  the  coun- 
terfeiting of  State  obligations  In  certain 
cases. 


This  act  will  effectively  deal  with  the 
problems  being  encountered  by  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  the  control  of 
fraudulent  State  tax  stamps  and  similar 
false  evidence  of  tax  obligations  owed  to 
aSUte. 

Eighth.  A  bill  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  chapter  37  of  title  18  relating  to 
espionage  and  censorship. 

This  is  another  act  designed  to  fur- 
ther the  security  of  the  United  States. 
It  relates  to  protecting  our  country  from 
certain  acts  of  espionage  committed 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home. 

Ninth.  A  bill  supplementing  existiiig 
criminal  laws  providing  a  more  effective 
deterrent  to  willful  destruction  and  dam- 
age of  property  moving  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce. 

In  recent  months  a  series  of  vicious 
acts  where  conmiercial  planes  were  hi- 
jacked in  air  commerce,  dramatically 
pointed  the  necessity  of  legislation  with 
severe  penalties.  The  Congress  quickly 
enacted  such  legislation. 

ASBA  DSTSLOPIKEarr  PBOOaAM 

The  plight  of  certain  economically 
hard-pressed  areas  in  our  Nation  has 
been  well  known  and  much  discussed. 
Congress  has  been  greatly  coticeraed 
over  the  situation,  and  in  1958  and  again 
in  1960  enacted  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  these  areas.  On 
both  occasions,  however,  the  legislation 
was  vetoed  by  former  President  Eisen- 
hower, in  the  belief  that  the  assistance 
profrram  was  too  extensive.  This  ytmx  a 
third  attempt  on  the  part  of  CongresB 
to  alleviate  the  economic  hardships  of 
these  areas  met  with  success  under  a 
sympathetic  President.  On  May  1 
President  Kennedy  signed  the  Area  Re- 
development Act.  At  last  the  Federal 
Government  Is  able  to  step  into  these 
areas  of  chronic  high  unemployment  azKl 
work  with  State  and  local  ofBdals  In 
programs  to  attract  and  settle  new  Indus- 
tries in  the  areas;  to  assist  In  the  provi- 
sion of  necessary  public  facilities;  and 
provide  assistance  to  those  undergoing 
Job  retraining.  Through  a  program  of 
loans  and  grants,  a  total  of  $394  mil- 
lion has  been  authorized  for  a  4-year 
program.  Responsibility  for  overall  ad- 
ministration has  been  vested  by  the 
Commerce  Department  in  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration.  Six  other 
departments  and  agencies — Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Hous- 
ing, and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Agricul- 
ture, Interior,  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration — will  pool  their  re- 
sources to  discharge  their  various  re- 
sponsibilities in  connection  with  the 
program. 

On  June  9,  Commerce  Secretary 
Hodges  released  a  list  of  114  depressed 
industrial  areas  which  would  be  eligible 
for  aid  under  the  program;  on  July  20 
he  released  a  list  of  468  niral  counties 
and  48  Indian  reservations  areas  eligible 
for  aid  because  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment or  underemplosnment.  The  desig- 
nation of  specific  areas  was  deemed 
necessary  in  order  that  the  funds  avail- 
able would  not  be  spread  so  thinly  that 
the  assistance  would  not  accomplish  the 
desired  objective  in  any  one  area. 

At  the  present  time  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration   and   the  coop- 
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eratlng  departments  aivd  agencies  are 
working  with  citizens  in  a  number  of 
areas  in  the  development  of  programs  de- 
signed to  improve  the  economic  position 
of  those  areas.  While  Insufficient  time 
has  elapsed  since  the  signing  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  for  any  widespread 
effects  of  the  legislation  to  be  reported 
as  yet.  however,  the  first  grant  under 
the  program  has  been  made.  In  July  of 
this  year  a  grant  of  $129,000  and  a  loan 
of  $31,000  were  made  under  the  program 
to  the  town  of  GassvOle.  Ark.,  for  the 
construction  of  a  water  system  for  the 
town,  a  necessity  prior  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  shirt  factory,  a  cooperative 
project  on  which  four  Arkansas  counties 
had  been  working  since  1958.  The  grant 
and  loan  supplemented  a  local  bond  issue 
of  $535,000.  The  case  Ulustrates  the  kind 
of  assistance  which  is  available  to  com- 
munities whose  economic  situation  is 
critical  axui  who  are  genuinely  interested 
in  doing  something  about  it. 


Among  legislation  enacted  relating  to 
our  veterans  are: 

First.  A  bill  to  extend  the  veterans 
guaranteed  and  direct  home  loan  pro- 
gram and  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  veterans  direct  loan  program. 

TWs  act  extends  expiration  dates  for 
the  home  loan  programs  for  World  War 
n  and  Korean  veterans. 

This  act  Is  of  great  Importance  In  con- 
nection with  veterans  of  World  War  n 
and  of  tlie  Korean  conflict  obtaining  a 
guaranteed  or  direct  loan  within  the 
time  limit  prescribed  for  such  veterans, 
together  with  an  Increase  of  Tnayinrnim 
amount  of  a  direct, loan  from  $13,500  to 
$15,000.  || 

Second.  A  bill  reilkung  to  special  in- 
surance dividend  for  certain  veterans  of 
Korean  oonflicL 

This  act  provides  for  the  immediate 
pa3^inent  of  dividends  on  insurance  here- 
tofore Issued  under  section  621  of  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1940.  which  has  been  converted  or  ex- 
ehaaced  for  new  insurance  under  such 
nctlon. 

Third.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  special 
pension  payable  to  certain  persons 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

This  increases  from  $10  to  $100  the 
monthly  pension  payable  to  holders  of 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  po*- 
mits  paj-ment,  upon  application,  at  age 
50  Instead  of  the  present  requirement 
of  attaining  the  age  of  65  years,  and 
pays  the  holders  of  the  medal  whether 
or  not  tbey  are  on  active  duty. 

Fourth.  A  bill  to  provide  that  com- 
bined service  in  more  than  one  war  shall 
be  creditable  for  pension  purposes. 

This  act  combines  the  service  In  more 
than  one  war  to  meet  the  90-day  service 
requirement  for  payment  of  non-service- 
connected  disability  or  death  pension  to 
veterans  and  their  widows  and  tl^ir  chil- 
dren. 

Fifth.  A  bin  requiring  flndlng:s  of  fact 
and  concltBlons  of  Taw  by  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals. 

This  act  requires  that  decisions  of  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  shall  be  In 
writing  and  shall  contain  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law  separately  stated. 
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Sixth.  A  bill  to  provide  outpatient 
medical  and  dental  treatment  for  Indian 
war  veterans. 

Seventh.  A  bm  to  amend  section  417 
of  Utle  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide 
that  death  pensions  may  be  paid  In  lieu 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  comjpensa- 
tlon  In  certain  cases  involving  service- 
connected  deaths  occurring  after  E>ecem- 
ber31. 1956. 

rcOEBM.    ritPLOTEXS 

Among  legislation  enacted  of  interest 
to  Federal  employees  is : 

First.  A  bill  relating  to  interest  earn- 
ing of  Treasury  issues  held  by  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  fund. 

This  act  is  important  in  that  it  will 
strengthen  the  financial  integrity  of  the 
retirement  and  disability  fund,  and  as 
a  result  of  a  new  civil  service  formula 
the  interest  rate  currently  will  be  at  least 
1  percent  in  excess  of  the  interest  rate 
provided  under  the  old  formula. 

Second.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain civil  service  retirement  and  disa- 
bility fund  annuity  increases. 

This  act  makes  permanent  and  pay- 
able from  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund  temporary  costs  of 
living  increases  in  annuities,  and  pro- 
vides for  certain  survivor  benefits  which 
were  authorized  by  Public  Law  85-465 
approved  June  25,  1958.  and  imder  that 
law  were  dependent  on  or  after  July  1, 
1960.  upon  ycaily  appropriations  by  the 
Congress  for  their  continuation. 

Third.  A  bill  relating  to  salary  protec- 
tion for  classified  and  postal  service 
field  employees  in  certain  cases  involv- 
ing reduction  in  salary  standing. 

Fourth.  A  bin  providing  for  increase 
In  top  grade  positions  under  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949.  and  research  and  de- 
velopment positions  of  scientists  and 
engineers. 

Hiis  legislation  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  several  years,  and  is  a 
marked  contribution  toward  efficiency 
In  the  agencies  covered  by  this  law. 

Fifth.  A  bin  providing  for  supergrade 
positions  in  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

TASiHlOM    AMD    TUM.  OCBT    UMtt 

It  is  expected  that  during  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  e7th  Congress,  action  wiU  be 
taken  witii  reference  to  aspects  of  the 
Income  tax  structure.  During  the  ses- 
sion Just  passed,  considerable  attention 
was  devoted  to  an  Interim  tax  revision 
program,  the  crux  of  which  was  a  pro- 
posal to  provide  businessmen  a  tax  credit 
on  funds  invested  in  new  equipment  In 
order  to  stimulate  new  investment. 
Also  included  were  certain  revenue-rais- 
ing features.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  held  28  days  of  special  hear- 
ings and  a  number  of  executive  sessions 
on  the  President's  tax  recommendations 
of  1961.  Prior  to  adjourmnent  of  the 
first  session,  the  committee  announced 
tentative  decisions  and  issued  a  commit- 
tee print  for  the  consideration  of  the 
general  public  during  the  adjournment 
period.  The  committee  has  also  an- 
nounx:ed  that  it  wiU  resume  considera- 
tion of  this  tax  bin  as  lis  first  order  of 
business  In  the  next  session. 

Among  the  actions  which  the  Con- 
gress took  this  past  session  in  the  tax 
field  was  the  passage  of  the  Tax  Rate 


Extension  Act  of  1961— Public  Law 
87-72 — to  continue  for  another  year, 
until  July  1. 19B2.  the  52  percent  tax  rate 
on  corporations  and  certain  mutual  in- 
surance companies;  and  to  continue  the 
excise  rates  set  by  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1951  on  distlUed  spirits,  beer.  wine. 
cigarettes,  passenger  cars  and  acces- 
sories; the  10  percent  tax  on  passenger 
transportation;  and  the  10  percent  tax 
on  local  telephone  service. 

In  another  action — Public  Law  87-69 — 
the  national  debt  ceiling  was  temporarily 
Increased  for  1  year  through  June  30, 
1962,  from  its  permanent  level  of  $285 
blUion  to  $298  billion. 

To  help  lessen  the  outflow  of  gold  from 
the  United  States,  a  bin  signed  on  May  4. 
1961  amending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  exempt  all  foreign  banks  of  issue 
from  the  U£.  tax  on  interest  earned  on 
investments  In  U.S.  Government  obliga- 
tions unless  the  obligations  are  held  for, 
or  used  In  connection  with,  the  conduct 
of  commercial  banking  functions  or 
other  commercial  activities.  While  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  bffl  win  have  a 
negligible  effect  on  revenues,  it  is  im- 
portant in  other  respects. 

An  amendment  to  the  above  bffl  ex- 
tended until  May  15,  1961,  the  period 
tn  which  certain  persons  operating  as 
small  business  corporations  could  elect 
not  to  be  taxed  as  corporations.  The 
objective  of  this  amendment  was  to  cor- 
rect hardships  incurred  upon  certain 
married  couples  in  community  property 
States  by  a  Tieasury  Depeu-tment  ruling 
that  both  husbands  and  wives  had  to 
sign  an  election  Jointly  In  order  to 
qualify. 

Two  other  actions  In  the  field  of  tax- 
ation might  be  mentioned.  Public  Law 
87-17,  approved  April  7,  1961,  expanded 
the  scope  of  the  study  which  was  first 
authorized  in  1959  by  F»ubUc  Law  86-272, 
concerning  tiie  power  of  the  States  to 
Impose  net  income  taxes  on  income  de- 
rived from  interstate  commerce,  to  In- 
clude all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
taxation  of  interstate  commerce  by  the 
States,  territories,  and  possessions  of  ttie 
United  States,  the  District  of  Cohimbia, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Authority  under  this  act  is  given  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
who  are  making  these  studies. 

Also  passed  is  a  measure  which  em- 
powers the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
assign  identifying  nvunbers  to  an  tax- 
payers. By  the  simple  expedient  of  pro- 
viding a  means  by  which  individuals  are 
identified  regardless  of  discrepancies  In 
address  or  speUing  of  names,  tax  evasion 
Is  made  Infinitely  more  difficult.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Federal  revenue 
may  be  boosted  by  as  much  as  $5  binion 
a  year  in  Increased  tax  collections  which 
this  legislation  wUl  make  possible, 
scmrcx  and  astsonaxttics 

Early  this  year  the  President  made 
recommendations  for  a  comprehensive 
space  program  that  will  enable  our  coim- 
try  to  be  the  leader  in  all  aspects  of  a 
most  important  field,  commonly  referred 
to  as  "outer  space." 

The  Congress  in  recent  yea|rs  estab- 
lished the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration — NASA. 
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The  Congress  has  strengthened  the 
original  act  by  amendments  and  coop- 
erated by  making  adequate  appropria- 
tions. The  importance  of  the  success 
of  NASA,  and  keeping  our  country  in 
the  forefront  cannot  be  overemphasiaed. 
The  President  and  Congress  recognizes 
this  fact. 

The  President  recommended  the  au- 
thorization this  year  of  $1,784,300,000  for 
NASA  for  fiscal  year  1962,  which  the 
Congress  has  passed. 

In  addition,  a  bill  amending  the  exist- 
ing law  revising  the  organizational  set- 
up of  the  NASA  and  the  Space  Council, 
and  providing  for  the  Vice  President  to 
preside  as  Chairman  of  the  Space 
Council. 

The  House  committee  has  also  con- 
ducted a  number  of  surveys  and  inquir- 
ies, all  of  importance  in  future  action  in 
this  field. 

rSDBUL     WATm     POLLTmON     CONTROL     ACT     OT 
19ei 

This  act  contains  the  following  impor- 
tant provisions: 

First.  That  Federal  agencies  shall  give 
consideration  in  the  survey  or  planning 
of  any  reservoir  to  inclusion  of  storage 
for  streamfiow  regulation  for  water 
quality  control  purposes,  except  that 
such  storage  and  releases  shall  not  be 
provided  as  a  substitute  for  adequate 
treatment  or  other  waste  controlling 
methods  at  the  source. 

Second.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  smd  Welfare  to  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  sewage  treat- 
ment means.  Improved  methods  and 
procediu-es  to  identify  and  measure  pol- 
lution effects  on  water  uses,  and  methods 
and  procedures  for  evaluating  effects 
on  water  quality  and  uses  of  augmented 
streamflow;  and  authorizes  the  annual 
appropriation  of  $5  million,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  $25  million,  for  these  purposes. 

Third.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  field  laboratory  and 
research  facilities,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  one  to  be  located  in  the 
northeastern  area  of  the  United  States, 
one  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  area,  one  in 
the  southeastern  area,  one  in  the  south- 
western area,  one  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, and  one  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  for 
the  conduct  of  research,  investigations, 
experiments,  field  demonstrations,  and 
studies  and  training. 

Fourth.  Increases  authorizations  for 
appropriation  of  funds  for  grants  to 
State  and  interstate  water  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  to  assist  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  adequate  water  pollution 
control  measures  from  $3  to  $5  million 
annually,  and  extends  the  authority  for 
making  grants  for  7  years  to  June  30, 
1968. 

Fifth.  Increases  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  grants  to  municipali- 
ties for  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works  from  $50  million  annually  and  an 
aggregate  of  $500  million  to  $80  million 
for  fiscal  year  1962,  $90  million  for  fiscal 
year  1963,  and  $100  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1964,  1965,  1966,  and  1967, 
resulting  in  an  aggregate  of  $820  million 
or  a  total  Increase  over  prior  law  of  $320 
million,  as  well  as  other  beneficial  provi- 
sions. This  act  is  of  widespread  interest 
throughout  the  country. 


Among  other  important  and  significant 
bills  enacted  into  law  are: 

First.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
authorization  bill. 

This  act  authorized  $131,440,000  for 
new  construction  projects  in  the  atomic 
energy  program,  and  $7  million  for 
cooperative  atomic  power  demonstration 
program. 

In  addition,  this  bill  is  an  amendment 
to  a  prior  year  act  authorization  to  $114 
million  linear  electron  accelerator  atom 
smasher  at  Stanford  University  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  will  be  the  largest  electron 
accelerator  in  the  world. 

Second.  AEC  omnibus  bill. 

This  act  covered  some  20  amendments 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  and 
the  Euratom  Act  of  1958,  to  bring  them 
up  to  date  with  developments  In  the  field 
of  atomic  energy.  Among  other  things, 
the  act  authorizes  the  transfer  of  nuclear 
material  for  peaceful  uses  to  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the 
Euratom  organization,  as  well  as  amend- 
ing patent  provisions  and  Including  mis- 
cellaneous technical  and  conforming 
amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Third.  To  extend  to  June  1,  1963,  the 
powers  of  the  President  to  submit  re- 
organization plans. 

The  President  submitted  six  plans, 
four  of  which  became  effective.  The  ma- 
jor parts  of  the  other  two  plans  were 
enacted  by  Congress  through  the  passage 
of  separate  bills. 

Fourth.  A  bill  amending  the  Commu- 
nications Act  enabling  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  be  more  ef- 
fective and  efBcient  In  the  use  of  Its 
experienced  and  technically  qualified 
personnel,  to  handle  its  large  workload  of 
adjudication  cases  with  greater  speed 
and  efficiency. 

These  changes  in  law  will  enable  the 
Commission  to  devote  more  of  Its  time 
to  major  planning  involving  Issues  of 
general  communications  Importance. 

Fifth.  A  bill  of  widespread  Interest 
recommended  by  the  President  to  carry 
out  the  administration  program  for  the 
development  of  public  airports  by  mak- 
ing additional  millions  available  over  a 
3-year  period. 

Sixth.  The  establishment  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commierce  of  a  U.S.  Travel 
Service. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  pro- 
mote friendly  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  United  States  by  encour- 
aging foreign  residents  to  visit  our  coun- 
try. 

Seventh.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916  through  clarification  and 
modernization. 

This  act  will  assure  greater  stability 
in  the  export  and  import  waterbome 
conunerce  of  the  United  States  through 
clear  permission  for  conferences  to  em- 
ploy dual  rate  exclusive  patronage  sys- 
tem, under  safeguards,  in  behalf  of  ex- 
porters and  Importers  and  increased 
efficiency  In  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  regulatory  laws. 

Eighth.  A  bill  affecting  the  regiilation 
of  U.S.  foreign  commerce  to  provide  for 
licensing  of  independent  ocean  freight 
forwarders. 

Ninth.  A  bill  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 


Aviation  Act  of  1958,  relating  to  war  risk 
Insurance. 

Tenth.  A  bill  to  provide  for  one  addi- 
tional Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Eleventh.  A  bill  to  permit  the  entry  of 
certain  alien  orphans. 

This  act  constitutes  major  amend- 
ments to  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  It  grants  veterans  of  the 
Korean  confiict  the  same  naturaliza- 
tion rights  enjoyed  by  veterans  of  other 
wars.  It  removes  affliction  with  tuber- 
culosis as  grounds  for  exclusion.  It  en- 
acts Into  permanent  law  the  admission 
of  alien  orphans.  It  preserves  family 
unity  by  permitting  the  spouse  and 
children  of  the  naturalized  citizen  to 
remain  abroad  after  having  retired  to 
remain  with  the  head  of  the  family  with- 
out losing  citizenship.  It  provides  for 
the  reunion  of  Immigrant  families  by 
granting  relatives  under  quota  admitted 
if  registered  before  July  1.  1961. 

Twelfth.  A  bill  providing  for  a  sharp 
Increase  of  saline  water  research  pro- 
gram. 

During  the  past  few  years,  expendi- 
tures for  this  important  work  have  been 
ruiuilng  at  the  rate  of  less  than  $2  mil- 
lion a  year.  Under  the  expanded  pro- 
gram authorized  for  the  next  6  years, 
this  amount  can  be  increased  by  at  least 
fivefold.  The  results  of  this  research 
activity  will  be  of  great  importance  to 
our  people,  but  more  broadly,  if  we  are 
successful  first.  In  making  salt  water 
economically  feasible  by  giving  mankind 
everywhere  such  results  and  benefits  we 
could  greatly  Improve  our  International 
situation.  For  the  shortage  of  water 
for  human  consimiptlon  and  for  agri- 
cultural uses,  which  problem  Is  rapidly 
growing,  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
throughout  the  world. 

Thirteenth.  A  bill  authorizing  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  guarantee,  in- 
sure, colnsure  and  reinsure  political  and 
political  and  credit  risks  arising  In  con- 
nection with  U.S.  exports.  Such  legis- 
lation Is  Important  for  placing  Ameri- 
can exports  on  an  equal  basis  with  for- 
eign competitors. 

Fourteenth.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946, 
relating  to  practical  nurse  training. 

Fifteenth.  A  bill  authorizing  an  ap- 
propriation of  $750,000  for  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  to  make 
a  study  and  Investigation  of  National 
Securities  Exchanges  and  National  Secu- 
rities Associations. 

Sixteenth.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Corporation. 

Seventeenth.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey. 

The  functions  of  this  act  are  of  in- 
creased Importance  as  our  country  rec- 
ognizes the  essentiality  of  an  expanded 
oceanography  program. 

Eighteenth.  Another  bill  enacted  into 
law  provides  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Coast  Guard  so  that  it  may  be  organ- 
ized to  take  part  in  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  oceanography. 

Nineteenth.  A  bUl  extending  for  27 
months  the  loan  guarantee  authority  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
capital  expenditures  of  railroads  who 
qualify. 
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Tvcniieth.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
OoTcmor  of  tbe  Intoixational  Finance 
Corporation  to  agree  to  an  amendment 
to  the  Cbrporatkm  charter  so  as  to  au- 
thorize It  to  lnf«rt  Jn  capital  stock,  en- 
abling the  Ctepontkn  to  broaden  Its 
powen  to  aore  effecUvelj  accomplish 
Its  purpoaes. 

Twenty -first.  A  bill  pennltdng  the  use 
of  surplus  personal  property  by  State 
distribution  agencies. 

Twenty-second.  VarioiB  bQls  authoriz- 
ing sisable  additions  to  the  National  Park 
System,  Including  a  major  aeootnplish- 
ment  tn  this  field  of  the  creation  of  tbe 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  In  Massa- 
chusetts, as  well  as  the  provision  of  sev- 
eral bills  providing  for  the  use  of  exten- 
sive land  areas  by  the  military  service. 

Twenty-third.  T*ie  Congress  gave  its 
consent  to  several  compacts  between 
various  States  enabling  the  compacting 
States  to  settle  perplexing  questions  ex- 
isting betvmeen  thetn  of  many  years' 
standing. 

With  reference  to  the  District  of  Co- 
himWa.  the  most  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  Congress  passed  this  year 
was  legislation  whidh  set  up  the  election 
machinery  for  tbe  District  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  presidential  elections  of  19S4. 
On  lifarch  29.  1961.  the  2M  amendm^it 
was  rmtmed  by  the  required  three- 
quarters  of  the  StAtes  This  amendment 
gives  to  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  right  to  vote  for  presidential 
and  vice  presidentiaJ  candidates  In  na- 
tiooa]  elections,  a  right  they  have  not 
had  since  the  District  was  created  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

To  carry  on  the  Important  activities 
of  the  various  departments  and  offices  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  in 
the  fiscal  year  196%  Congress  this  year 
approved  approprialions  totaling  $270.- 
0C7,897.  Federal  payments  to  the  Dis- 
trict totaling  $32,753,000  and  loan  au- 
thorizatloiu  totaling  $29  million  were 
also  approved. 

The  action  of  Congress  this  session  to 
transfer  from  the  Federal  Oovernment 
ownership  and  administration  of  Freed - 
men's  Hospital  In  Washington,  D.C^  to 
Howard  University,  and  to  authorise  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  of  a 
new  hospital  to  replace  the  totally  In- 
adeqiiAte  and  antiquated  present  estab- 
lishment  win  meet  with  general  ap- 
provaL 

Another  action  which  affects  hospital 
facilities  in  our  Nation's  Capital  was  the 
passage  and  subsequent  approval  of  a 
bfll— Public  Law  r7-79— which  I  Intro- 
duced this  aesaion.  w^ose  purpose  was  to 
extend  the  Federal  grant  authority  of 
the  Hospital  Center  Act  of  August  7, 
1946,  for  1  year,  frcra  June  80.  1961,  to 
June  30.  1962.  This  legislation  will  give 
George  Washington  University  Hospital 
and  the  Greater  Washington -Southeast 
Community  Hospital  additional  time  in 
which  to  seek  legislative  authority  for 
additional  Federal  aid;  it  will  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  present  program  of  ex- 
panding private  hospitals  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  througti  Federal  prants  pro- 
vided under  the  provisions  of  the  Hos- 
pital Center  Act. 

Steps  were  taken  to  relieve  the  critical 
traffic  situation  In  the  area  surrounding 


the  District  by  frov^ling  inttiai  tends 
for  impitnrement  of  certain  highwys  and 
gimiilng  to  the  Mattonal  Capital  trtam- 
portatlan  Agency  funds  to  go  ahead  with 
its  program  €t.  aeqidring  maas  traaatt 
rights  of  way,  stations  and  parking  lots 
along  the  principal  higbwa,ys  ^^^jng 
Into  the  District. 

In  a  variety  of  other  actions  taken  this 
session,  Congress  Increased  the  author- 
ized strength  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Metropolitan  Police  lorcc,  repealed  the 
gift  enterprise  law  of  the  District  mak- 
ing it  legal  for  merchants  to  offer  trad- 
ing stamps  and  other  sales  stimulators, 
raised  to  $150.  frwn  $50,  the  amount  of 
a  claim  over  which  the  municipal  court 
would  have  Jurisdiction — Public  Law  87- 
203 — amended  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  to  clarify  some  amblgiiities  and 
correct  certain  inequities  in  existing  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  law  relating  to  the  suc- 
cession of  real  and  personal  property, 
and  passed  several  other  laws  affecting 
specific  aspects  of  the  District  govern- 
ment. 

There  are  several  more  bills,  some  of 
major  importance  to  the  District  that 
were  not  acted  upon  this  session,  which 
tbe  Congress  will  consider  in  the  coming 
session.  As  in  the  past,  the  leadership 
will  cooperate  with  the  House  IXstrict 
of  Columbia  Committee  in  bringing  up 
qseedily  bills  reported  out  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  ooncluskm.  a  strong 
piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  diligence  and 
accomplishments  of  the  first  session  of 
this  Democratic  controlled  Congress  is 
the  fact  that  President  Kennedy  signed 
a  record  numi>er  of  bills.  401  puiilic 
laws,  and  2g4  private  lavs,  a  total  of 
M5  laws;  whereas  former  President 
Eisenliower  in  tbe  first  session  of  his 
first  term,  with  a  Republican  Congress, 
signed  287  public  laws,  and  227  private 
laws,  or  a  total  of  514  lavs. 
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r.  Harrison,  and  Levis — this  Is  to  tx- 
presB  my  irieasvre  that  oar  ties  are  not 


Welcome 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  aEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

or  WEST  waaixiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RCPBBSBerrATTVCS 

Tnesdav.  September  2€,  Ifitl 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lecis- 
lature  of  West  Virginia,  in  redistrieting 
the  State's  congressional  representation 
has  created  a  nev  First  Oongressional 
District.  In  doing  so  the  legislature 
added  seven  new  counties  to  those  I 
presently  represent,  and  have  assigned 
to  four  of  my  coUeagues  a  total  of  six 
counties  which  have  heretofore  been  my 
primary  responsibility. 

To  the  citizens  of  the  seren  nev  coun- 
ties— ^Brooke,  iianoock.  Marion.  Mar- 
shall, Ohio.  Taylor,  and  Wetzel— I  ex- 
teiul  my  greetings.  I  pledge  to  Ihem 
that  I  stiaJl  serve  their  tnterests  to  the 
same  manner  I  have  been  aerring  the  to- 
terests  of  the  cttiaens  of  the  old  Third 
District. 

To  those  cltiaens  of  the  six  "dUT  cam- 
ties — Braxton,  Calhoim.  Doddridge,  Gll- 


In  order  to  aaore  elleientty  senre  the 
ucwlf  oonatitated  dMrict.  I  intend  to 
eatahUah  an  cOee  to  tiie  McLure  Hotel. 
Wheeling,  prtaiarfly  for  the  oonvenience 
of  thooe  toKk  ttrtog  In  the  upper  Ohio 
Valley  aresL  My  estabhsbed  field  oOee 
to  the  Clarksburg  post  ofltee  will  serve 
the  residents  of  the  interkx-  areas. 


CouirKlion  Se(-As>des  Still  Costiaf 
Money 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKB 


HON.  PHIL  WEAVER 

V  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPBKSBNTaTTVBB 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1561 

Mr.  WEAVSL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  during  the  past  session  of 
tbe  Congress  I  have  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  certain  proUems  created 
by  &n  arbitrary  and  foolish  decision  of 
the  Small  Bustoess  Administration  to 
set  aside  construction  projects  for  ex- 
clusive bidding  by  small  bu^ness  firms. 
In  the  field  of  constroction.  those  firms 
are  described  as  ones  doing  an  averaee 
of  less  than  $5  million  worth  of  work 
annually,  those  not  doaainant  to  theh: 
field,  and  independently  owned  and  op- 
erated. 

I  have  mentioned  general  problems 
which  have  developed  to  this  fiekL  I 
have  cited  specific  losses  to  the  Govern- 
ment created  by  this  program,  and  I 
have  cited  unfair  and  unreasonable  com- 
petitive factors  which  have  developed 
during  the  past  year  of  set-asides. 

No  mdividual.  either  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  successfully 
been  able  to  challenge  my  contention 
that  this  program  is  costing  ttie  Govern- 
ment money.  Those  who  deal  daily  with 
construction  problems  agree  that  it  will 
cost  between  5  and  10  percent  extra  to 
carry  out  our  military  and  civilian  con- 
struction programs  under  the  set-aside 
Bgreements  which  are  not  really  agree- 
ments at  all  but  an  arbitrary  decision 
by  SBA. 

Using  tbe  Small  Business  Act  of  1958 
as  a  lever,  the  SBA  has  pried  out  of  the 
Defense  Department  a  reassurance  that 
all  contracts  ranging  in  cost  from  $2,500 
to  $500,000  will  automatically  be  set  aside 
for  the  exclusive  bidding  of  small  eon- 
tractors.  I  still  have  found  no  evidence 
that  any  large  segment  of  the  construc- 
tion Industry  afkcd  for  this  privilege  and 
subsidy.  I  have  found  no  evideiu^e  that 
anytxxly  to  tbe  Defense  Department's 
construction  agencies  wanted  such  a  pro- 
gram. Tbe  only  oonclusian  that  can  be 
reached  is  that  an  emptre  builder  to  the 
SBA  itself  inaugurated  the  program  and 
has  forced  it  on  the  Ooremmcnt. 

Twice  during  this  session  of  Congress 
the  Himse  Os iimittee  on  Apftropriatinn s 
has  taken  note  of  this  problem.    In  the 
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report  accompanying  the  general  Oov- 
emment  matters.  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tions bill  for  1962.  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  SBA,  the  construction 
agencies  and  industry  representatives  sit 
down  to  clarify  the  situation  and  resoWe 
it  In  the  report  accompanying  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill  the 
committee  asked  the  agencies  involved 
to  run  a  check  on  the  cost  factors  in- 
volved. 

Late  in  August  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration did  call  a  meeting,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  terms  of  the  committee  re- 
port. Instead  of  following  the  spirit  of 
that  report,  however,  the  agency  fol- 
lowed it  to  the  letter.  No  representa- 
tives of  construction  agencies,  as  such, 
were  present  at  the  meeting  to  express 
their  views.  Instead,  the  Department  of 
Defense  sent  over  a  special  assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Logistics — a 
man  whose  prime  duty  it  has  been  to 
foster  the  philosophy  of  the  SBA  in  the 
Defense  Department.  GSA,  too,  had 
representatives  who  apparently  go  along 
with  the  philosophy  of  SBA,  rather  than 
speak  out  directly  and  openly  for  the 
people  who  handle  construction  problems 
as  part  of  their  daily  work.  I  am  told, 
in  fact,  that  one  man  who  is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  tills  problem  in  the  Defense 
Depfirtment  actually  requested  permis- 
sion from  his  superiors  to  attend  the 
meeting.  He  was  denied  this  permission 
and  told,  in  effect,  to  tend  to  his  own 
knitting  and  leave  this  for  the  policy 
people. 

The  result  was  a  stacked  meeting  at 
which  the  representatives  of  the  con- 
struction industry  were  given  an  oppor- 
timity  to  sp>eak  out,  were  listened  to 
politely,  and  then  were  told  that  nothing 
much  will  be  done. 

SBA  did  agree  to  hold  new  hearings 
sometime  in  the  future  concerning  size 
definitions.  They  also  set  up  a  commit- 
tee which  will  consider  the  overall  prob- 
lem of  set-asides  but  which  has  no  real 
authority  to  recommend  changes. 
Again,  this  committee  will  be  stacked 
against  the  industry  and  against  the  con- 
struction agencies,  and  will  be  completely 
dominated  by  the  SBA. 

On  September  12,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  did  open  the  door  slightly 
by  calling  a  hearing  on  the  size  defini- 
tion for  dredgers.  This  is  a  highly  spe- 
cialized field  of  endeavor  and  requires  ex- 
tremely expensive  equipment.  I  have 
made  reference  elsewhere  in  the  Rscciu) 
to  this  meeting  and  to  the  extremely  fine 
statement  made  by  Senator  Russill 
Long  of  Louisiana  at  that  hearing. 

I  would,  at  this  point,  like  to  mention 
another  development  at  that  hearing. 
SBA  has  constantly  maintained  that  no 
additional  costs  will  accrue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment due  to  the  set-aside  program. 
They  defy  anyone  to  point  out  such  addi- 
tional costs.  Well,  at  that  hearing  one 
dredging  firm  did  point  out  such  an 
added  cost  factor,  still  apparently  with 
little  result. 

The  job  involved  2  million  cubic  yards 
of  maintenance  dredging  at  the  Simny 
Point,  N.C..  Army  Terminal.    Corps  esti- 


mates of  costs  were  $373,900.  Four  bids 
were  received,  one  by  the  Arundel  Corp., 
for  $341,500.  This  was  the  only  bid 
which  was  under  the  corps  estimate. 
The  other  bids  were  as  follows: 

Atkinaon  Dredging  Co $458,000 

Norfolk  Dredging  Co 462.  500 

Merrttt  Dredging  Co. 616.  000 

Bids  were  opened  on  August  29.  1961. 
On  Aug\ist  30,  1961,  the  Arundel  Corp. 
received  the  following  letter  from  the 
district  engineer's  office,  Wilmington, 
N.C.: 

Your  bid  under  Invitation  No.  CIVENO- 
31-076-62-2  ror  maintenance  dredging  at  the 
Sunny  Point  Army  Terminal,  N.C..  U  being 
returned  aa  being  nonresponalve  since  this 
invitation  la  a  set-aside  for  small  business 
as  noted  In  paragraph  7  In  the  advance 
notice. 

The  low  bidder  was  Atkinson  Dredging  Co.. 
Norfolk.  Va..  In  the  amount  of  »468.000. 

Your  Interest  In  the  work  of  the  district 
Is  appreciated. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  represents  an 
added  cost  to  the  Government  of  $116.- 
500,  or  an  increase  of  31  percent  in  the 
cost  of  one  job  alone.  This  is  fantastic 
waste. 

I  would  like  to  make  note  of  another 
factor  involved  in  this  particular  bid 
opening.  You  will  note  that  two  of  the 
bids,  those  by  Atkinson  and  Norfolk,  are 
fairly  close  together,  and  that  the  fourth 
bid.  that  by  Merritt  Dredging,  is  a  whop- 
ping $53,000  higher.  I  am  no  expert  in 
the  field  of  bidding  on  such  jobs,  but  I 
have  discussed  this  with  men  who  are  ex- 
pert, and  it  is  their  opinion  that  this  was 
more  than  mere  coincidence.  One  bid 
seems  to  have  been  dropped  in  Just  to 
make  two  other  bids  look  e;x>d. 

I  have  other  examples  of  added  cost 
to  the  Government  from  bidding  which 
is  foreclosed  to  construction  firms  with 
the  know-how  and  ability  to  do  the  job 
just  becaiise  those  firms  are  competent 
$ind  have  grown. 

A  bid  was  invited  on  some  telephone 
cable  work  at  the  Eglin  Air  Force  Base, 
Fla.  Total  cost  of  the  project  was  set 
at  $1,200,000  by  the  contracting  officer. 
Someone  wanted  it  set  aside  for  small 
firms  only,  and  so,  to  please  this  indi- 
vidual, the  contract  was  broken  into  two 
coequal  parts,  at  $600,000  apiece.  Invi- 
tations went  out  with  the  notation  that 
the  bid  was  set  aside. 

The  lowest  bid  received  from  a  small 
contractor  was  $648,761.  on  one  job. 
$656,889  on  the  other.  This  bidding 
came  at  a  time  when  the  normal  run  of 
bidding  across  the  country  was  far  be- 
low the  Corps  of  Engineers'  estimates. 
Combined,  these  added  costs  total 
$106,650,  or  an  increased  cost  to  the 
Government  of  8  percent. 

Another  example  of  waste  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  the  Charles 
Simkin  &  Sons.  Inc.,  construction  firm 
of  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.  Simkins  is  not 
a  very  big  construction  firm.  In  fact, 
in  1960.  its  total  gross  receipts  were 
$4,242,605,  well  below  the  $5  million 
mark.  However,  Simkins  happened  to 
have  a  very  successful  year  back  in  1958, 
when  it  did  $7  million  worth  of  work, 
and  so  Its  3 -year  average  came  to  a  little 
over  the  $5  million  limits. 


By  any  standards  in  the  construction 
industry,  Simkins  U  not  big  business, 
and  it  is  not  a  subsidiary  of  any  larger 
firm,  being  wholly  Independent  both  in 
ownership  and  operation. 

Last  year,  under  Invitation  No.  ENO- 
30-075-61-66,  the  corps  invited  bids  on 
dismantling  a  heating  plant  at  Richard 
I.  Bong  Air  Force  Base.  Wis.,  and  con- 
struction of  an  addition  to  the  heating 
plant  at  McGuire  Air  Force  Base.  N.J. 
Simkins  bid  on  the  work  but  was  reject- 
ed as  unresponsive  because  of  size. 

On  January  10  of  this  year.  Simkins 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Administrator,  SBA. 
which  says,  In  part: 

The  effect  of  limiting  projects  under 
$500,000  to  small  business  as  you  define  It 
Is  reflected  In  a  bid  submitted  by  ua  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  Invitation  No.  KNO-30- 
076-41-66.  dismantling  existing  heating 
plant.  Richard  I.  Bong  Air  Force  Base. 
Kansasvllle.  Wis.,  and  construction  of  high 
temperature  water  central  heating  plant 
addition  at  McOulre  Air  Force  Base.  Wrights- 
town.  N.J.  Our  bid  was  in  the  sum  of  $601.- 
943;  the  next  bid.  which  Is  a  firm  larger  than 
ours,  was  $659,464.  The  third  bid  was 
$663,369. 

The  Government  would  save  $97,621,  or  16 
percent,  on  the  base  bid  If  this  contract  were 
awarded  to  us  and  $129,664  if  the  additive 
bid  Items  were  Included.  It  la  not  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Government  to  award  this 
contract  on  the  basis  of  small  business  as 
defined  In  the  bid  dociunents. 

Indeed.  It  Is  not  in  the  Interest  of  the 
Government,  nor  the  taxpayer  whose 
interests  the  Government  is  supposed  to 
watch  over,  to  include  such  definitions 
and  to  increase  costs  by  15  percent. 
However,  It  was  done  despite  all  efforts 
to  the  contrary. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  turn  to 
another  phase  of  this  costly,  unfair  and 
unsound  situation,  the  awarding  of  cer- 
tificates of  competency  to  small  business 
firms  by  the  SBA  despite  the  best  Judg- 
ments of  experts  in  the  field. 

And  once  again  we  turn  to  the  C.  G. 
Kershaw  Constructing  Co.,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

You  will  recall  that  In  June.  I  men- 
tioned this  firm  in  connection  with  a  re- 
port by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
dealing  with  the  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned concrete  matting  plant 
at  Greenville.  Miss.  In  the  Greenville 
case.  Kershaw's  operations  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment an  estimated  $35,000  or  6  per- 
cent extra  because  the  firm  just  was  not 
competent  to  handle  the  job. 

Well,  having  been  stung  once,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  even  more  wary 
of  the  Kershaw  concern.  On  July  18. 
1961.  bids  were  opened  at  Memphis  for 
pile  dike  construction  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  Tennessee.  Four  of  the 
firms  submitting  bids  qualified  as  small 
business  concerns.  Kershaw  was  low 
bidder  at  $399,350.  However,  one  of  the 
other  bidders  protested  on  the  basis  that 
Kershaw  was  not  qualified  to  do  the 
work. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  investigated 
and  determined  that  the  Birmingham 
firm  was  not  qualified,  both  on  the  basis 
of  past  performance  and  on  the  basis 
of  its  manpower,  equipment  and  skills 
for  this  particular  type  of  work. 


1961 
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I  am  told  by  experts  in  the  field  that 
it  takes  very  highly  trained  personnel 
to  do  this  kind  of  work  and  that  the  only 
people  who  do  perform  well  are  those 
who  have  been  in  the  field  since  early 
manhood  and  have  grown  up  in  this  kind 
of  construction. 

Kershaw  neither  had  the  right  type  of 
manpower  nor  the  right  kind  of  equip- 
ment for  the  job  so  the  corps  disquali- 
fied the  firm. 

Again,  Kershaw  appealed  to  the  SBA 
and  was  once  again  given  a  certificate  of 
competency — this  despite  the  sad  ex- 
perience the  Government  had  already 
had  with  Kershaw,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  Kershaw  listed  among  its  principal 
assets  some  $37,000  worth  of  claims 
against  the  Government  resulting  from 
the  Greenville  dealings. 

Kershaw  got  the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  a  boy  there 
was  an  adage  which  went  something  like 
this:  "Fool  me  once,  shame  on  you. 
Pool  me  twice,  shame  on  me."  This  is 
a  pretty  sound  piece  of  advice;  it  seems 
to  me  odd  that  SBA  and  the  men  who 
run  it  should  not  take  this  advice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  mentioned  before 
that  this  set-aside  program  in  general 
construction  is  not  good.  In  some  spe- 
cialized fields  it  Is  particularly  onerous. 
I  have  mentioned  dredging.  There  are 
other  similar  situations.  For  example, 
I  can  cite  the  matter  of  drilling  and 
grouting  companies. 

This  is  a  highly  specialized  field. 
Whenever  a  dam  is  being  designed,  the 
engineers  must  know  exactly  what  kind 
of  subsoil  there  is.  what  kind  of  founda- 
tion rock,  and  so  forth.  To  get  this  in- 
formation requires  diamond-bit  drilling 
by  experts  who  withdraw  a  core  which  Is 
in  turn  examined  by  the  geologists  and 
engineers. 

In  the  past  15  to  20  years  there  have 
been  over  1,000  companies  which  have 
attempted  to  do  this  type  of  work.  Only 
about  six  have  remained  constantly  in 
the  field.  The  others  have  gone  under 
financially. 

Of  the  six.  three  could  well  be  consid- 
ered big  business  firms  because  they  not 
only  do  the  drilling  themselves,  they 
manufacture  equipment  and  drills,  bits, 
and  so  forth  and  sell  them  to  other  drill- 
ing companies.  The  other  three  are 
small  firms  which  do  just  about  $5  mil- 
lion worth  of  work  annually. 

Another  feature  of  the  drilling  busi- 
ness is  the  speculative  nature  of  all  bid- 
ding. If  we  knew  what  was  imder  the 
earth's  surface  at  the  location  of  a  dam, 
we  would  not  need  drillers.  So,  a  drill- 
ing firm  may  find  large  sandstone  de- 
posits and  cut  through  them  like  butter. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  may  run  into 
granite  boulders  and  break  bit  after  bit, 
drill  rig  after  drill  rig.  The  cost  could 
become  fantastic  in  this  event. 

Still  another  feature  Involves  the  mo- 
bilization costs.  The  jobs  are  widely 
scattered  and  costs  shoot  up  rapidly  if 
the  job  is  more  than  a  few  miles  from 
headquarters.  As  a  result,  the  six  firms 
which  have  remained  competitive  have 
headquarters  locations  scattered  all  over 
the  country  so  they  can  be  near  any  po- 
tential job. 


Still  another  feature  of  this  field  of 
construction  work  is  that  all  Jobs  are 
small.  There  are  not  any  $500,000  jobs 
at  all.  The  average  cost  is  right  around 
$14,000. 

The  result  of  the  SBA  set-aside  pro- 
gram Is  that  at  least  one  of  the  six  com- 
petitive, good  companies  in  this  field  has 
been  eliminated  from  all  Government 
work  because,  during  the  past  3  years, 
the  firm  has  averaged  between  $5  mil- 
lion and  $6  million. 

Thus,  the  firm.  Boyles  Bros.  Drilling 
Co.  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been 
knocked  out  of  25  percent  of  its  normal 
work.  Because  of  the  SBA  program, 
Boyles  Bros.,  now  considered  a  large 
business,  is,  within  the  next  2  or  3  years, 
going  to  be  a  small  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  just  does  not  make 
sense.  We  have  raised  an  umbrella  of 
subsidy  over  one  segment  of  an  industry 
and  we  are  destroying  the  incentive  of 
the  rest  of  that  industry  to  grow,  to  com- 
pete, and  to  make  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  end  result  is  added  cost  to  the 
taxpayers,  another  step  toward  socialism. 


Vodag  Record  of  Hon.   Steven  B. 
Derounian 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   HXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  finally 
came  to  an  end  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 27 — a  session  of  greater  than  aver- 
age length,  but  less  than  average  ac- 
complishment, despite  the  fact  that  the 
President's  political  party  controls  the 
Senate  by  a  2-to-l  margin  and  the 
House  by  a  3-to-2  majority. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  report  to  the 
people  of  my  district  on  my  votes  and 
actions  as  their  Representative  during 
this  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress.  I 
had  an  attendance  record  of  97  percent 
on  quorum  calls  and  record  votes. 

The  descriptions  of  the  measures  on 
which  I  have  voted  are  brief  and  for  the 
purpose  of  identification  only.  It  would 
be  imF>ossible  in  limited  space  to  discuss 
each  issue  thoroughly.  Upon  request, 
however,  I  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 
more  complete  information  on  any  par- 
ticular bill.  Some  measures  I  have  sup- 
ported, some  I  have  voted  against.  In 
many  instances.  I  had  hop>ed  for  some- 
thing better  than  wsis  presented.  I 
should  like  here  to  comment  on  a  few  of 
these  bills. 

Although  business  has  recovered  from 
a  temporary  slump,  as  was  expected, 
unemployment  remains  at  a  high  level. 
The  latest  report  in  September  indi- 
cates that  4,085,000  persons  remain  un- 
employed. Neither  the  leadership  in 
Congress  nor  the  administration  has 
demonstrated  any  abiUty  to  decrease  this 
number  sufficiently. 


Unemployment  compensation  was 
once  again  extended,  and  I  voted  for 
this  legislation.  The  people  should 
know,  however,  that  when  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  was  discussed  the  ad- 
ministration objected  to  an  amendment 
which  would  have  permitted  an  unem- 
ployed parent  to  qualify  for  Federal  aid 
while  performing  services  for  a  public 
agency,  as  recommended  by  the  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
This  refusal  of  the  administration  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  problem  faced  by 
the  city  of  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

Social  security  benefits  were  broadened 
further,  and  this  legislation  I  supported, 
also.  Again,  however,  during  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  deliberations,  the  ad- 
ministration refused  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal of  the  committee's  Republican 
members  to  liberalize  the  present  retire- 
ment test  so  that  an  individual  could 
earn  up  to  $2,400  a  year  without  full 
deduction  of  benefit  entitlement. 

A  "depressed  areas"  bill,  enacted  into 
law,  contains  language  that  can  open 
doors  to  influence  and  favoritism  in  con- 
nection with  public  loans  and  grants  and 
is  without  any  protection  against  the 
pirating  of  industry  from  one  State  to 
another.  I  objected  to  this  politically 
fraught  legislation. 

Although  I  had  hoped  to  support  a 
minimum  wage  bill,  raising  the  hourly 
rate  to  $1.25,  as  Campaigner  Kennedy 
promised  the  people,  the  administra- 
tion requested  the  Congress  to  limit  this 
increase  to  $1.15  for  the  next  2  years. 

I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  the  measure  creating  additional 
and  sorely  needed  Federal  judgeships, 
originally  asked  for  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  1957  and  in  the  succeeding 
years  of  his  administration ;  however,  the 
Democratic  Congress  refused  to  take  ac- 
tion on  his  request. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  Federal  aid  to  impacted  school  areas 
extensions  were  brought  to  the  House 
floor  under  suspension  of  rules.  This, 
along  with  the  Calendar  Wednesday  pro- 
cedure, attempted  in  the  case  of- Federal 
aid  to  education  legislation,  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee carmot  "bottle  up"  legislation  on 
which  the  leadership  sincerely  desires  ac- 
tion, as  had  been  claimed  earlier  in  the 
year  when  the  Rules  Committee  was  per- 
sonally "packed"  by  the  President. 

Before  leaving  office,  President  Eisen- 
hower had  recommended  a  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1962  in  the  sum  of  $80.9  bil- 
lion. The  Kennedy  administration  in- 
creased this  request  and  was  successful 
in  obtaining  from  the  Congress  author- 
ization of  $20  billion  in  back-door  spend- 
ing— without  congressional  supervi- 
sion— and  this  sum  added  to  the  $93 
billion  appropriated  through  regular 
channels  now  brings  the  total  estimated 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1962  to  $113 
billion,  a  record  high  in  spending. 

To  cover  his  increased  deficit  spend- 
ing, the  President  requested  and  ob- 
tained from  Congress  an  increase  in  the 
national  debt  ceiling  to  $13  billion, 
bringing  it  now  to  a  total  of  $298  bil- 
Uon.    I  voted  against  this  unprecedented 
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increase     which     came    after    only    6 
months  imder  the  new  administration. 

The  act  establishing  a  Peace  'Corps 
was  passed  after  striking  out  the  follow- 
ing provision: 

The  Peace  Corps  shall  not  perforin  service 
In  any  foreign  coxintry  In  which,  by  reason 
of  law  or  official  policy,  any  member  of  the 
Peace  Corps  will  be  discriminated  against 
because  of  his  race,  creed,  at  color. 


I  did  not  support  this  action. 

Tax  reforms  sorely  needed  were  not 
enacted.  Although  my  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  held  32  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  subject,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  had  to  announce  that  a 
bill  embodying  President  Kennedy's  tax 
ri  commendations  would  not  be  reported 
to  the  Congress  this  year.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  inability  of  the  Secretary  of 


the  Treasury  to  offer  tax  recommenda- 
tions which  could  stand  up  under 
analysis  and  study  by  the  committee  has 
made  impossible  any  final  decision  with- 
in this  session  of  the  Congress  on  the 
President's  recommendations.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  this  stalemate  must  rest 
with  the  administration,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  Treasury  Department. 
Here  Is  my  record: 
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Meanuv,  question,  and  r^5ult 


m  eaD. 


Qoomi 

Eiertlon  o(  Speaker.    (Raybum  288,  XlaXiKk  \i6SV..'.\VJ^".'..'...'..'.'''. 

H.  Res.  1,  barrln«  Oeorxe  O.  Chambers  from  Uklnf  oath  ■■  R^prt«eDtiaVlWp«ndtag'iD«^^ 
oorigrMrtonal  plertlon  In  Imllani's  Sth  District.                                              t-'     — •             "            '  " 
On  motion  to  order  previous  fiucstlon  (to  pn-Trnt  def)ate).    (Adopted  383  to  188.) 
Qnonun  call.  


AdmlnMratlon  C 


ittaeof 


Ree.  127,  enlarfinf  the  Rules  rommltt<N>  from  12  to  15  memban: 

On  afraetaif  to  resolution.    (Adopted  217  to  313.) 

caU. 


Qnonm 
H.R.480 


n 


R.  4806,  »uttwr\x\nt  federal  ranu  to  SUtn  for  temporary  •xtvnskm  of  unemployment  bonefltf  to  wortoca  wbe  had  sikaiistsd  tbak 
fltouid  prondtnc  for  temporary  unemployment  Ux  Inenaw  to  take  rare  of  cost     ^^^  "••"■-  ••  — -~  "**  "**  •v>mm»a  uwv 

On  p«ssa«e.    (Passed  N3  to  30.) 


Res.  167,  authorizing  funds  of  the  Commutes  on  Un-Amarlcao  AcUrltlosfor  1981:      

On  adoptfon  of  resohitkm.    (Adopted  413  to  6.) 

II. R.  6188.  maklnf  supplemental  approprlBtlons  for  flseal  1861:  

Qnorammn '^"^^  prartdlnf  an  additioaal  |«.9t0j000  lor  aid  to  icbools  In  Impactod  arsaa.    (Adopted  319  to  69.) 


Quorum  ealL. 

Ouorura  oaU „ 

H.R^lO^proTldlnt  for  a  tpedal  profram  forlM  m'inVfor'lMi* 

n^S!S^^»^JS.T'*  ***''  '"^'^'oMto  <l«Wt«  section  permlttins  Secretary  of  Afrtculturs  to  drtw  down  martot  prtoe  by  seOnf 
OnpoSr^OpS^arot^T    *'''^*'''^'^"''*'°^'*^  (Re)ect«lMeto214.)  t**"^**-"! 

Quorum  oail — — 

Quorum  call '"" 

H.R^iq,  providlnr  for  a  special  profrara  for  feed 'paiiu' for  19«V: 

On  adoption  of  conference  report.    (Adopted  3n  to  186.).      ... 

— im  call  


Qoomi 

H.R.S 


H.R 


6463.  amending  and  extendinc  the  Sunr  Act  to  Dec. 
On^nettoD^to  suspend  rules  and  pass  MIL 


31. 1962:  

^ (Passed  284  to  139 )  _ 

-fl..*fS^  !S?!S»^1'?'**™'  "*"*■  '*  ^*?*"  *"  temporary  extenafon'i^'I^i^'^^^i^VbsnBflU  WwnitmVrtw 
•flu  snd  provldlnjr  for  t«mpon»ry  unemplo>Tnent  tax  Increase  to  take  care  of  oort-                               «-..■»««  uaawMu  xama  ow 
On  adoption  of  conference  report.    (Adopted  363  to  31  ) 
Quorum  can — 

H.R^SOOO,  authorlilng  certain  cons'truVtion  atmUitary  iratailatVonr "" 

^TSS*MsS!^"ol!$,Si^*»l,Vl46t  ''***'  •°"»*''l^  13.812.000  for  tnuisfetTtaf  Pood  and  ContakMr  InsUtuts  flT>m  OMcac*.  DL. 
On  passage.'   (Passed  412  to  0.).  
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Quorum  call 
lonnn  call 


^    On  passage.    (Passed  341  to  78.) 

Quorum  call _ 

Quorum  call """"" 

^   ^•rS:'!^?!!^!  **>«.«».«»0  In  Federal"  loins' and  "imntefor"!^^ 

^  ™22^  "o  rwommit  with  InstrucUons  to  substitute  bill.  H.R.  6943.    (Rejected  126  to  aSlJ-Tr.. 
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Quorum  call "" "" 
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H.R.  2010,  extending  Mexican  farm  labor  program  for VVmh' 
On  passage.    (Passed  231  to  157.)..... _!^  *' 
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H.R.  481i  esUbUshlng  a  U.S.  Travel  Service  in  Department  of  Commeroe: 

On  paisage.    (Passed  306  to  104.) 

Quorum  tall. 


1862.  authorizing  additional  oonstruetfoo  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  in  flscai  1962- 
On  passage.     (Passed  402  to  0. ) . 


H.R.  19SM»pMllng  provision  intended  to  prevent  railro^'fiwm  VhM^iiirhighe'rretM  fc^^ 

On  nwti«Hi  to  recommit  with  Instructionii  U.  add  amendment  requiring  the  ICC  to  publUh  the  difference  hi  rates  i^id  to  the  railnMds 
by  Ihf  Port  Office  and  Railway  Express  Agency  for  carrying  similar  weight  commodities.    (Rejected  16  to  346)  ""rowis 

H 


uorum  rail. 


R.  7371,  making  appronriations  for  Departments  of  Bute  and  JusUoe,  the  Judidai^"and'reia'tedaMciM  for 'flscai  V«k' 

On  passage.    (Passed  266  to  71.) ^^  "»«"  i»w». 

Quorum  rail.... ..-_..„.„.„ ...-..—„...„.......-„-.„ . * * 


Quorum  taU.......„....— — . 

H.R.  7444.  making  approfiffattoaa  lor  1 
On  aneodment  rMnrlng  the  C  ~~ 
On  petsage.    (Passso  330  to  68.)- 
iM>rum  rail 


at  of  Agriculture  for  flseal  year  1962: 
1  for  agricultural  conservation  program  to  $160,000,000. 


(Rejected  184  to  196.) 


9 
Q 


uorum  rail 

Quorum  rail 

II  H  7444,  (>roviding  l-ysar  extension  of  existing 
On  motion  to  reoommlt  with  Instructions  to 


corporate  normal  tax  and  of  certain  excise  tax  rates:                                — —          — 
recommit  •  itn  instructions  to  add  language  repealing  the  10-|>ercent  transportation  tax.    (Belacted  188  to  186 ) 
On  pkssHre.    (Passed  2W  to  W.) x«-j^*o- »•  w  »»u.; 


nt  nil 


11  R  70M,  irovHlng  thM  evldenoe  should  not  be  InadmlsribU  in  tbe  District  of  Columbia  i»'uits'soMybenaw  of  s'ditoy'to^ 
(quallftei  Mullory  rule):  -««.,  •^^•■^■■■■■■■■i, 

On  motion  to  recommit    (Rejected  104  to  362.) 

luorum  rail  ...—...—  — 


m  tall   

ran   " 

Rm  »8,  diMpprovinf  the  President's  reorganitation  plan  for  the  Federal  Communications  Comndiiton* 

On  agf.'<-ln(t  lonnolutlofi.     (Agrw-d  to  303  to  77.) 

11.  V**.  Sis.  (lUi»p|>rovin(  the  President'*  reorganization  plan  for  tbe  Securltiee'and  ExdJaoMCommission" 

On  agflM-lng  to  resolution.    (Re)ecled  176  to  SIX) 

uorum  rail  '  


R.  6761.  authoritlnr  an  amendment  to  charter  of  tbe  IntemaUonal  Finance  Corporatica  permitting  investment  in  ea^tal'stodi'' 
On  motion  u>  «uM*nd  mite  sod  pass  blU.    (Passed  339  to  18.)...  «"i«w  ■««». 

R.  771J.  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  flscai  1961:  

On  passage.    (Passed  393  to  63.) 

uorum  mU  


Res.  8D4.  dlmpitrovlng  the  President's  reorganization  plan  for  the  Civil  AwmwatTar Board"  ' 

On  agn>rtnr  to  resolution.     (Rejected  178  to  313.) 

n.  R«.  306.  disapproving  the  President's  reorganization  plan  for  ^FedenU''iSi& 'Commission 

On  agnpetng  to  resoluUon.    (Rejected  178  to  331.) 

Quorum  tall    

Quorum  call "IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Quorum  call - I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  *        * 

Quorum  caU......— - —..—.—.. IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII'II  ""        * 


Ouorum  caU.  

11. R.  6028,  authorizing  $4,900,000,000  In  Federal  bou8ing~procramrover4'yiMr8: 

®^^°2JilS^'?Ji*?'^?.'*  *"^  Instructions  to  subrtitute  biU  extending  existing  programs  for  1  year  with  a  $1,100,000,000  autborizatfon. 

(n4)MT^<i  197  to  215). 

On  pa*wge.    (Passed  338  to  178.) 

Quorum  call. 


8 uorum  call 
.R.  7977,  Increasing  tbe  natkmal  debt  limit: 
OnpMsacs.    (Passed  331  to  148.) 


(Rejected  173  to'wT.)! 


•rum  tall 
Quorum  call - ...-.--.. .-. -.... 

On  amendment  deleting  a  provMon  prciUblUng  priwdJflferen'Uais'ln'ts 

On  passage.    (Passed  413  to  0.) 

8.  M>22.  aatborizing  84,880,000.000  In  housing  programs  over  4  years:  

On  adoption  of  conference  report.    (Adopted  330  to  176.) 

H.  Res.  364,  providing  for  a  House  of  Representatives  flag:  " " 

On  agreeing  to  reaohition.    (Rejected  106  to  270.) 

H.J.  Res.  328,  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Delaware  River  Basin  compact:  

On  mmion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  limit  Federal  Government  to  nonvoting  represenUtion  and  exclude  Federal  Qovemment 
(h>m  any  flnancialreHMDsibiUtles  of  the  commission.    (Rejected  92  to  267  ).  ««  vx«y«iiu«ui 

H.R.  187,  providing  tor  judicial  review  of  orders  for  deporution: 

On  mot: 


providing  tor  judicial  review  of  orders  for  deporuti 
iXion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  bill.    (Passed304  to 


60.). 


H.R.  87M.  providing  for  tbe  esubllshment  of  Cam  Cod  National  Seesbcte: 
On  motion  to  suspend  rales  and  passbUl.     (Passed  278  to  82.) 


uoram  call 


H  J.  Res.  434,  providing  for  obssrvanes  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  centennial: 

On  nwiion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  resoluUon.    ( .\dopted  367  to  12.) 

H.R.  266S,  providing  for  ad vanosd  pay  for  civilian  Oovemmeiit  empfoyees  in  emergency  evacnations- 
On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  biU.    (Passed  28S  to  86.) 

Quoramtall 


Ouorum  call  

ll.R.  6874.  authorizing  appropriation  tor  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlnMraiaan  

On  adoption  of  the  conference  report.    (Adopted  354  to  50.) 

H.  Res.  328.  disapproving  the  President's  reorganization  plan  for  tbe  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Board*: 

On  agreeing  to  re,«olutlon.     (Adopted  231  to  179.) 

II.  Res.  3BB,  disa|»rovinK  the  Presiclpnt's  reorganization  plan  for  tbe  Federal  Maritime  Board  and  Maritime  Admbibstoatian' 

On  motion  to  discliarge  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  from  further  oon8i<kration  of  H.  Res.  338     (Rejected  184  to  216 ) 
H.R.  8303,  making  appropriations  for  military  construction  far  flseal  1903: 

On  amendment  eliminating  funds  tor  transfer  of  Army  Food  and  Container  Institute  from  Chicago  to  Natick,  Mass.   (Adopted  341  to 
170J 

On  passage.    (Passed  408  to  0.) 

Quorum  tall "  ^I  

Quorum  call ...—..„....„...........„„ ... ...... IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII""""        --——--         — .— 

Uuorum  call    """I""""""I"I""I~""I"""I~riIII"""*"~"*  "* 

H.J.  Re5   120,  authorirlng  the  President  to  order  280,000  members  of  the  Ready 'Rcs^ 
present  Armed  Forces  tours  of  duty: 

On  agreeing  to  tbe  reeolutfon.    (Passed  403  to  3.) „ 

«au  


joorum  sail "" 

8.  3311,  anthorlzingadditional  appropriations  for  aircraft,  misBOes,  and  naval  vesseis,  to  mMt  pa«able  BwUn'orisIs:' 

On  passage.    (Passed  406  to  0.) 

H.R.  30.  granting  tbe  consent  of  Congress  to  the  northeastern  water  and  related  land  resources  comimct: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructfons  to  limit  participation  of  Federal  Oovemmeut  to  nonvoting  reitreaentation. 
to  361.) 
Qoorom  caU . .^ ....... ....... .„... ... . .... 


(Belected  139 


Vo«8 


Ysa. 
Present. 

Yea. 


Not  voting. 
Present. 

Yea. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Prsasnt 

Prsssnt 

Piassnt 


Ysa. 
Yea. 

Present 


Nay. 

Prsssnt. 
Prsssnt 
Pressnt. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Pressnt 


Yea. 

Nay. 
Present 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Present 
Preeent. 
Present. 
Preeent. 
Present. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Preeent. 

Present. 

Nay. 

Pressnt. 
Present. 
Present- 
Present 
Nay. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 


Yea. 

^■ 
Present. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Present 
Present. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Present. 
Present. 
Preeent 

Yea. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Pressnt. 


'1! 
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September  26 


Ron- 

csU 
No. 


UO 
Ul 


1» 

133 

134 


135 

136 

137 

138 
130 

140 
141 

142 
143 

144 

14S 
146 
147 
148 
149 
ISO 
151 
153 
153 
154 
155 
lfi« 

157 
158 
156 

160 
161 
162 
163 

IM 
IM 
IW 

1C7 
1« 

103 

170 

171 
172 

173 
174 

175 
17» 

177 
178 

179 

180 

181 
182 
183 

184 

MB 

187 

188 

180 

190 

101 
102 
103 
194 
105 
196 

197 


188 


100 
900 

»1 


Dsto 


Ai«.    3 
Ai«.    3 


Ang.    3 

Au«.     7 
Aof.    8 


Aac  8 
AOK.  8 
Ang.    8 


Aof. 


Aag.    0 
Aag.    0 


0 
Aug.  10 

Aoc.  10 
10 
14 

Ans.  14 

Aag.  14 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  15 
Ai«.  15 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  18 

Aug.  18 
Aug.  Jl 
Aug.  21 

Ang.  21 
Aug.  31 
Aag.  22 
Ang.  22 

Aug.  22 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  24 

Aag.  24 
24 


Aug.  38 
38 


28 
Aag.  20 

Aug.  20 
Aug.  20 

Aug.  20 

Aag.  ao 

Aug.  ID 
Aug.  30 

Aug.  SO 

Aag.  SI 

Aug.  31 
Sept.  5 
Sept.    5 

Sipt.  6 

Bipt.  « 

Sept.  e 

Sept.  « 

Sept.  « 
Sept    6 

S^t    6 

Sept.  « 
Sept.  6 
Ser*.  11 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  12 
Sept  13 

Sept.  13 


Sept.  13 


Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 


Meaflore,  qaentloD,  uid  reHilt 


S.  1043,  providing  wheat  and  feed  graina  program  for  1962,  and  extending  other  fim  tewi  (Agrieoltarml  Aet  of  1961): 

Onadoptioo  o/ ooalemoe  report    (Adopted  334  to  17a) 

Quonux  cftU. 


Voli 


H.R.  7856,  reorganitlng  Federal  Communieatloas  Commiatoo  to  permit  the  FCC  Beard  to  detapite  itt  rancttoBaln  adhidicatlTe^ 

enwloyeee; 

^tepMaNK.    (P»sMd  198  to  IflO.) 

H.R.  7728,  autboriting  the  Secret«ry  of  ft  military  department  to  sell  good*  and  farvioM  to  privftte  alraa/t  owiMn: 

On  motion  to  suspend  miee  ■ad  paae  bill.    (Famed  307  to  78.) „ _  

Quorum  call- .  — — 


7576.  autborlilng  apprepriatieas  for  the  Atomic  Eoergy  Commlasloa  ftir  fiscal 


Res.  404.  providing  tor  Uouw-Senate  oonferenoe  on  II. K 
1962: 

On  moUon  to  table  (Itill)  motioa  to  Instruct  the  House  coolerees  not  to  agree  to  Senate  amendment  providing  IM.OOO.OOO  to  add  electrical 
generating  (adliUea  to  the  llanktrd.  Wash.,  atomic  re*otor.    (Iteiecte<l  IM  U>  236.) 

On  moUon  to  instruct  the  liou.-<e  conferees  not  to  a«$ree  to  Senate  amendment  auiboriting  106,000,000  to  add  eiectrieal  generating  bcUl- 
ties  to  the  Ilanford,  Wash.,  atomic  reactor.    (Adopted  235  to  164.)  e-w:-'""  »™b™iuu  woa 

Quortim  call 


U.K.  8033,  authorizing  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Commission  to  delegate  certain  daties  to  employee  boardr 

On  passage.    (Pawed  212  to  174) 

tuorum  call-  


^ 


Re*.  406,  providing  tor  the  oooalderation  of  S.  18I5,  providing  an  Aasistant  Secretary  of'LaiiOT,'toimnd'le'tte  pro^ 
On  adoption  of  the  resolution.     (Adopted  369  to  16.) „.....„.„. T. . ^T..  "_^^- 


Riorum 
U.R.630 


R.  6302,  transferring  Ireedmen  s  Uoepitai,  District  of  Oriumbia,  from  Federal  Oo^enunent  to  Howard  UnivenltT- 

On  passage.    (Paiaed  321  to61.) . 

eaU 


Qoomm 

H.R.  78; 


I.K.  7851,  making  appropriations  tor  the  Department  of  Defense  lor  fiscal  1963: 

On  adoptloa  of  conferaDce  report  (Adopted  383  to  0.) 

I  call 


Quorum  ( 

Quorum  calL.... -....„.„ 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  caU... 

Quorum  call.... . .. 

Quonmi  call 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

tuorum  call. 


i.R.  8400,  authorizing  foreign  eeonomie  and  mlUtarr  aid  In  Ami  1963: 

On  passage.    (Passed  287  to  140.). _ 

luorum  call. 


•uorum  call "" * * 

H.R  83M,  providing  Federal  penalties  lor  airplane  hi  Jacking  and  Mber  crimn'eoinmined'a^^ 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  bUL    (Paased  373  to  5.)„ 
Quorum  call.  "    *  * 


Quorum  call * 

Quorum  call. """"""  "" " * 

H.R.  7763,  authorizing  planning  lor  U.S.  partic'ipatton  in'tte'New  York  Wo^^ 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  bill.    (Passed  353  to  43  )„  

Qoorum  call _ ~  ''. -""~~'. 

Quorum  call.  


U.R.  84.  subsidizing  lead  and  zine  prodoeers: 

Onpawage.    (Paswd  196  to  172.) 

caU. 


^Mrum  I 
H.R.  8181 


R.  8181 .  authorizing  $20,000,000  (or  a  National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aqnarium  In  tbe  District  of  Otrinml^: 
On  engrossment  o(  and  3d  rea<ling  of  bill.    (Ordend  233  to  130  )  »  w  v/w»u«w«. 

On  passage.     (Passed  208  to  136.) 

H.R.  7176,  providing  lur  a  natiooal  hog  cholera  eradleatlon  program: 

On  passage.     (Passed  337  to  3.) 

uorum  call-  * 


S' 


2" 


R.  8873,  inrreaetng  pea<lj«Btmetit  payments  to  Annad  Poraa'Reininra  peni^ 

On  passage.     (Passed  itH  to  0.) /■«>•«>««  bvui  «>«»»  auiy: 

uorum  call.  * 


S uorum  call '.-""""rirrrr ™  m       iir""ii  inr — •— ~~-- 

.R.  8800,  authorizing  a  program  of  Federal  ald'to  edaeatton:'"    * ~      *"    " 

On  motion  to oonrider  bill  under  Calendar  Wednesday  procedore.    (Belected  ITO  to 2C) 

Quorum  call ..  ~**"    — —       -—- • — — 

H.R.  8028,  authorizing  130,000.000  for  stuVlyinVjuVMii'le  delinquency' 

On  ^MBdaMBit  restricting  pilot  projecU  to  tbe  District  of  Columbia.    (Rejected  187  to  217  ) 
•  '-^-    .    ■  **•  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  Communist  China  should  not  be  seated  in  ^u'^tod  N^kma- 

On  adoption  of  reeoJutton.     (Adopted  306  to  0.) — «~  i-. ■»««•. 

S.  1983,  authorizing  foreign  economic  and  military  aid:  

On  adopti(m  of  oonferenoe  report.    (Adopted  260  to  IS2.) 

Quorum  call *    *~ 

Quorum  call .'.'.". 

H.R  9033.  making  appropriations  «nr'loi«^  ««oMmic  md'milita^ 

^  amendment  imnasing  military  assietance  by  additional  $3004»0,006.    (Adopted  243  to  ISl  )  . 

On  passage.    (Passed  270  to  123.) 

Quorum  call " 

Quorum  call 

H.R.  9000,  extending  for  2  years  the  siH^iiai  bHtrnMEdnrnthmAiK  MidTud  to  M 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  bUl.    (Passed  S78  to  32  )  ««*— 1«~  ■»>»»• 

Quorum  call '  — 

H.R.  »733.  smendlnc  the  Welfare  and  Penjiion  PImrnisrtosoreAti: 

„  D  2-2i""""  to  su.si.cn.1  rules  .lu.l  pass  hUl.     ( Rejectee  245  to  161,  a  H  vota  beinc  raqnlwd.)       _ 

H.R  8666,  promotlDg  educational  imd  cultnnil  exchanges  between  the  Unltwi  States  ud  othef  raitlonr~ 

On  motion  to  sus(>enb  rules  and  pass  bill.     (Paased  329  to  66  )  wm.«^  "-muu*. 

Quorum  call 

Quonuneall 

Quorum  call . ".IIIIIII         " " 

Quorum  call ""I"!""""!!"""" 

U.R.  8302,  making  appropri'<itions  for  mluUry  constnictlon  tortiaral  IMr 

MSSi^Ju^^lj^^tv)"*"*^"*"'  eliminating  fm,ds  lor  transfer  of  Army  Food  and  Container  Instltnte  fh)m  Chicago  to  Nattck. 
^•*A?"-  ^^^*  appropriations  for  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  the  Judldary- 
^  motion  to  agree  with  Senate  amendment  extending  the  life  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission  to  September  1968.    (Adopted  300  to 

On  motion  to  J^^iSd '^to  J^f  2""*^  ^  ^ii'^<^U>  funds  tor  Upper  Colorado  Rlw  Baste  transmission  lines.    (Reject^l  182  to  a4J . . 
Qnortuncall..." .1..1111.11 " -...~.. 


Nay. 
PreasDt. 


Yea. 

Kay. 

Present. 


•Vay. 

Y«. 

Pnant. 

Yea. 
PraasBt. 

Yea. 
Prtaent. 

Yea. 

Preaent. 

Yea. 

Preaent. 

Prsaent 

PlWHJt 

Present 
Preaent. 


It. 

Preaent. 
Present. 
Preaent. 
Preaent. 

Yea. 

Preaent. 
Preaent. 

Yea. 
Prevnt. 


Yea. 

Present. 

Preaant 

Kay. 

Prasant 

Kay. 
Najr. 

Taa. 
Pi 


Yea. 


Naj. 
PreaanC 

Kay. 
Praaaat. 

Yea. 

Yaa. 

Yta. 
Praasnt. 


Kay. 
Yea. 


Praaant 

Yaa. 
Praaant. 

Kay. 

Taa. 

Praavt 

Praaant. 
Preaant 
Prasent 
Present 

Kaf. 


Yaa. 


Yaa. 

Yaa. 
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Boll- 
eaU 
No. 


903 

30S 
304 

306 
206 

307 

3nfi 

300 

ao 

211 


112 

213 

214 
215 

216 
217 
SU 

219 

no 

t2l 


223 
224 

228 

231 
327 


320 


an 


Data 


Sept.  IS 

Sept.  U 
Sept.  14 

Sept.  14 
Sept.  16 

Sept.  16 

IVpt    IS 
Sept.  16 

Sept.  18 

Sept.  U 


Sept.  18 

Sept.  18 

Sept  18 
Sept.  19 

Sept.  19 
Sept.  30 
SapL  20 

Sept  21 

SapC  21 

Sept.  21 
Sept.  22 

Bept.  28 
Sept.  23 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  23 
Sept  36 
Sept.  36 

Sept.  36 

Sept.  36 
Sept  36 


Measure,  queation,  aad  reaolt 


US  to  251.). 


H.R.  75^6,  authorising  approprlatk>ns  tor  the  Atomic  Energy  CoaunJasion: 

On  adoption  a(  oanferenee  report  and  approral  of  construction  of  electric  generating  facilities  at  Hanford.  Wash.    (Rejected 
H.R.  8102,  extandlBg  the  time  for  making  arants  under  tiie  Federal  Airport  Act:  ~<.~~~ 

On  motion  to  agree  with  Senate  aiaswnmanl  AziBg  ertanston  at  3  years.    (Adopted  306  to  4.) 

Ouorum  call . 

H.R.  7S00,  proTldlng  tor  a  Paaee  Corpt: 

Onpaasags.    (Paaaad387  to07J 

Soortim  ran _ 
.  Rr-s.  455.  providing  tore  oonlerence  with  Senate  on  H.R.  3010,  extending  Mexican  farm  labor  programf          "            " 

On  adoption  olreaoKitlon.    (A<l.)pted  2atoU5.) „ 

II.  Res.  464,  providing  for  tbe  coast<ieration  ofoaounittee  substitute  amendment  to  U.R.  7027,  adJuMing  postal  nMUa' 

On  notion  ta  order  preTtooa  question  (to  prevent  debate).    (Rejected  142  to  222.) 

Quorumcall "  _!„"" 

H.  23VI3.  extending  for  2  years  tlie  .National  l^efonae  Education  Act  and  aid  to  federally  impacted  school  «««: ~ 

On  notion  to  suspend  rules  and  pas*  bill.     (Passed  342  to  18.) 

8.  I4M.  MUusUng  kmiEeTtty  Step  tncTT^ises  (or  postal  employees:  -    .    —    _ 

On  pjotion  to  mispead  rules  and  pass  Mil.    (Passed  361  to  4.)_ 

H.R.  S7M.  providing  for  notiflcation  to  recipients  that  his  m&il  may  contain  Commimist  propaganda  from  abroad  aad  proridtBg  far  ienira 
to  sender 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  bill.    (Passed  369to2.) 

n.R.  8S04,  amending  the  Soil  Cooaervaiion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  regarding  participation  in  1062  feed  pain  program: 

On  motion  to  sus{>end  rule*  and  pass  bill.     (Rejected  213  to  140,  a  H  vote  being  required.) „ 

H.R.  7X77,  inoreosmg  number  o(  highest  paid  employees  in  Federal  aganciaa: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  bill.     (Passed  3(»6  to  53.)... 

im  call .  _    " 


V«6s 


Qoomr 
U.R.  9 


.R.  9L1II,  ntsblistiing  U.H.  Arms  Control  Agency: 

On  iwssage.     (Passed  2M>  tu  54.) 

Qoorum  call.  .....„...,„..„....„. 

uorum  call _. 
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K.  (MM),  (iroviding  for  a  I'eaoK  Corps: 

On  adoption  of  (.tiiifi-rciirc  reiKjrt.     (Adopted  253  to  78.) 

H.R.  SflOB,  firoviding  Federal  funds  to  study  the  establishment  of  a  botanic  garden  in  Hawaii: 

On  notfon  to  suspend  roles  and  pass  bill.  (Rejected  215  to  125,  a  H  vote  being  required.). 
H.R.  41';8,  esUbUsbing  a  Federal  Council  on  tbe  Art£: 

On  notion  to  sospend  rales  and  paas  bill.    (Rejected  166  to  173.) 

Qoorum  call 

U.R.  ^.IK  increusing  the  District  of  Columbia  sales  tax: 

On  ftdoptlon  of  conference  report.    (Rejected  142  to  ISO.) 

Quorum  call 

H.R.  7377.  increasing  number  of  higlieat  paid  employees  in  Federal  agencfea: 

On  Bdoptlon  of  ronferetice  report.     (Adopted  22t)  to  71.) 

H.R.  Vllfi.  establishing  IT.8   Arms  Control  Agency: 

On  adoption  of  conference  report.    (Adopted  252  to  SO.) 

Quoruni  call. 

Quonim  call. 


H.R.  2»,  inrrraatag  the  District  of  Colombia  sales  tax: 

On  adoption  of  confereJice  rejiort.     (KejectedOT  to  173.) 

H.R.M69,  making  appmprlatlnns  (or  foreign  eronotr.lr  and  military  aid  for  fls<»l  1062: 

On  adoption  of  confrrence  report.    (Adopicd  102  to  81.) 

Oa  notion  to  agree  with  Senstr  amendment  provtding  that  foreign  aid  Inspector  General  need  not  honor  a  requeat  for  informatian  from 
Cobgrrss  if  the  President  certifies  he  has  forbidden  him  to  do  so. 


Nay. 

Yaa. 
Preaent. 

Nay. 
Preaent. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Present. 

Yea. 

Yea. 


Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Preaent 

Nay. 

Preaent 

Present 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Present 

NaT. 

Preaent. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Abaent 
Absent. 

Not  voting. 

Not  voting. 
Not  voting. 


Problems  as  a  Result  of  Foreifa  Compe- 
bboB  for  Domestic  Basimess 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

OF   PKIf3fSTI.TAMU 

m  TH»  HOU8C  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
crttfcal  time  in  our  Nation's  history 
while  our  attentkua  la  focused  on  the 
Berlin  crisis  and  on  other  crises  through- 
out the  world,  I  believe  we  are  disregard- 
ing another  threat  which,  in  its  long 
term  effect,  may  be  as  damaging  to  the 
basic  strength  of  our  country.  It  is  in- 
credible but  true  that  what  was  only 
a  small  and  insignificant  trickle  of  for- 
eign imports  into  this  country  10  years 
ago  has  now  became  a  raging  torrent 
which  threatens  to  undermine  our 
whole  economy. 

A  special  subcommittee  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  has  tieen  set 
up  to  study  this  problem.  This  sub- 
committee, which  is  ably  headed  by 
Congressman  Johk  Dent,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  of  which  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member,  has  conducted  ex- 
tensive hearings  These  hearings  re- 
flect that  this  Nation  is  now  at  the  peril 
point  with  respect  to  foreign  imports 
and,  in  the  event  steps  are  not  taken  to 
limit  these  Imports,  serious  damage  will 
be  done. 


A  graphic  example  of  the  Impact  of 
foreign  imports  is  furnished  by  our  own 
hydraulic  turbine  manufacturing  In- 
dustry. Therefore,  I  would  like  to 
briefly  outline  the  problems  which  it 
faces  as  a  result  of  foreign  competition 
for  domestic  business. 

HTDSAUUC  TUBBINX  ZKOUSTST 

The  hydraulic  turbine  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  relatively  small.  The 
average  annual  domestic  bookings  for 
the  total  industry  has  only  been  ap- 
proximately $27  million  per  year  during 
the  past  10  years.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  by  far  the  largest  purchaser 
of  hydraulic  turbines  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  accoimted  for  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  industry's  aver- 
age domestic  IxKtkings  during  the  past 
10  years. 

The  engineering  manpower,  the  ex- 
tremely large  tools  and  the  facilities 
in  the  hydraulic  turbine  manufacturing 
industry  are  highly  specialized,  with 
practically  no  opix)rtunity  for  product 
diversification.  During  peacetime  they 
have  an  economic  value  only  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  turbines. 
These  facilities  have,  however,  in  the 
past,  and  undoubtedly  will  in  the  future, 
he  required  for  defense  production  and 
would  contribute  greatly  to  our  national 
security  and  defense. 

THX  PROBLKIC 

American  industry  has  long  been 
aware  of  the  threat  to  its  existence 
posed  by  foreign  competition  utilizing 


low -cost  labor.  The  difference  in  wage 
rates  paid  in  the  United  States  and 
those  paid  abroad  is  of  such  magnitude 
and  importance  that  foreign  producers 
can  imderbid  American  manufacturers 
by  substantial  margins.  Import  duties 
on  hydraulic  turbines  are  currently  15 
percent,  having  been  reduced  from  the 
former  rate  of  27  V2  percent  through  the 
workings  of  our  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment acts.  The  current  rate  of  15  i>er- 
cent  is  meaningless  and  provides  no  ade- 
quate protection  against  the  impact  of 
cheap  foreign  labor.  American  indus- 
try has  long  been  aware  of  this  lack  of 
protection  and  has  repeatedly  made  fu- 
tile efforts  over  a  12-  to  15-year  period 
to  obtain  remedial  action.  As  late  as 
last  year,  discussions  were  held  with  the 
Tariff  Commission  about  this  situation 
and  the  Tariff  Commission  advised  that 
they  were  powerless  to  act  on  any  threat- 
ened injury  to  the  industry  imtil  such 
time  as  actual  imports  reached  a  suf- 
ficiently high  level  to  invoke  the  peril 
point  provisions.  Manifestly  when  this 
point  is  reached,  there  will  no  longer  be 
a  domestic  hydraulic  turbine  industry 
since  the  production  of  hydraulic  tur- 
bines usually  involves  a  minimum  manu- 
facturing cycle  of  at  least  2  years, 
and  the  damage  to  the  industry  would 
have  occurred  long  before  the  actual  im- 
ports reached  our  shores. 

Btnr  AMBIICAN  ACT 

For  many  years  American  industry 
relied  on  the  dual  effect  of  tariffs  and 
the  Buy  American  Act  for  protection  on 
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Federal  procurement  of  hydraulic  tur- 
bines. The  Buy  American  Act.  until 
1954.  provided  a  differential  of  25  per- 
cent in  favor  of  domestic  producers. 

Foreign  competition  on  Federal  proj- 
ects began  to  be  evident  about  1952,  but 
it  was  not  until  1954  that  a  contract  was 
awarded  to  a  foreign  manufacturer. 
This  contract,  for  two  hydraulic  tur- 
bines for  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers' 
Table  Rock  project,  was  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  the  reduction  of  the  25-percent 
preference  to  8  percent  when  Executive 
Order  10582,  which  provided  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  the  Buy  American  Act,  was 
issued  in  December  1954.  Since  that 
time  foreign  producers  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  important  Federal  turbine  con- 
tracts and  in  1959.  52.78  percent  of  the 
dollar  value  of  Federal  procurement  of 
hydraulic  turbines  was  awarded  to  for- 
eign manufacturers.  In  that  same  year, 
as  a  result  of  the  example  set  by  our 
Federal  Government,  a  public  utiUty 
district  awarded  a  contract  amounting 
to  almost  $10  million  to  a  foreign  man- 
ufacturer. Thus  foreign  manufacturers 
obtained  in  excess  of  $16  y2  million  out  of 
total  orders  for  SaiVi  million  placed  in 
the  United  States  in  1959. 

DOMXSTIC    ICAITDrACTTnUCXS    PUKCHASX   ABKOAD 

As  a  result  of  the  tremendous  impact 
of  foreign  competition,  one  domestic 
manufacturer  since  1959  has  resorted  to 
the  use  of  foreign  materials  and  manu- 
factured components,  and  a  second  pro- 
ducer, the  following  year,  commenced 
bidding  in  this  manner  also.  Since  the 
Inception  of  this  practice,  five  Federal 
contracts  have  been  awarded  to  domestic 
manufacturers  whose  bids  were  based  on 
the  supply  of  varying  percentages,  up  to 
as  much  as  49  percent,  of  foreign  com- 
ponents, and  in  addition  the  low  bid  on 
a  project  involving  the  largest  single 
contract  in  the  history  of  the  hydraulic 
turbine  business  has  been  submitted  on 
this  basis  by  one  of  the  aforementioned 
companies. 

LOSS  or  JOBS  roR  amuucan  labor 

A  careful  estimate,  based  on  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  various  procuring 
agencies  of  the  actual  parts  being  sup- 
plied from  foreign  sources  on  the  proj- 
ects mentioned  above,  indicates  that 
approximately  852,000  man-hours  of  em- 
ployment for  American  labor  has  already 
been  exported  to  foreign  coimtries  as  a 
result  of  the  current  interpretation  of 
the  Buy  American  Act,  which  permits  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  article  to 
be  supplied  from  foreign  sources.  The 
pending  award  of  a  contract  for  the  John 
Day  and  Lower  Monumental  projects,  on 
the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  the  proposal 
by  the  low  bidder,  would  export  approxi- 
mately 1,700.000  additional  man-hours 
to  foreign  labor. 

Foreign  nations  do  not  export  jobs  for 
their  workers  as  is  the  practice  in  this 
country.  It  is  well  known  that  no  nation 
which  has  a  domestic  hydraulic  turbine 
industry  other  than  the  United  States 
permits  competition  from  foreign  sources 
for  their  own  state  requirements  when- 
ever their  domestic  manufacturers  are 
able  to  supply  the  size  and  type  of  equip- 
ment required.  Therefore,  a  buy  Amer- 
ican policy  for  Federal  purchases  would 


not  be  in  contravention  of   prevailing 
world  practices. 

Btrr    AlCXBICAN    ACT    WEAKKNKD    BT 
IMTCBPRXTATION 

The  Buy  American  Act  was  enacted 
into  law  by  the  72d  Congress.  The  de- 
bate in  Congress  clearly  shows  that  this 
act  was  passed  to  alleviate  imemploy- 
ment  and  to  create  employment.  It  is 
especially  pertinent  to  note  that  the  leg- 
islative history,  as  reported  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  shows  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  act  was  passed  was  to 
prevent  award  to  a  foreign  supplier  of  a 
particular  Federal  contract  for  hydraulic 
turbines  so  that  man-hours  of  employ- 
ment would  not  be  lost  to  American 
labor. 

This  act  has  never  been  amended,  but 
its  value  as  a  protection  to  American 
labor  has  been  vitiated  by  interpretation. 
The  act  itself  provides  that  all  Federal 
purchases  of  articles,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies must  be  "substantially  all"  of  do- 
mestic origin  unless  the  low  domestic 
bid  is  considered  to  be  unreasonable. 
The  law  itself  does  not  provide  any 
measure  of  unreasonableness.  For 
many  years  Federal  procurement  prac- 
tice had  been  to  apply  a  25-percent  dif- 
ferential as  a  yardstick  and  any  do- 
mestic bid  which  was  not  more  than  25 
percent  higher  than  a  low  foreign  bid 
was  acceptable.  With  the  issuance  of 
Executive  Order  10582  in  1954,  this  dif- 
ferential was  reduced  to  6  percent  ex- 
cept in  instances  where  the  goods  offered 
by  the  low  domestic  bidder  were  to  be 
produced  in  a  labor  surplus  area.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  differential  Is 
12  percent.  Also  by  Interpretation  the 
provision  "substantially  all"  of  domestic 
origin  hat  been  perverted  so  that  any- 
thing less  than  50  percent  from  foreign 
sources,  calculated  on  a  basis  of  cost, 
still  quallfles  as  a  domestic  bid.  Ob- 
viously, under  this  interpretation  the 
Buy  American  Act  provides  no  realistic 
protection  to  American  industry  when 
consideration  is  given  to  the  tremendous 
differential  which  exists  between  pre- 
vailing American  wages  and  foreign 
labor  rates.  Based  on  information  pub- 
lished by  Steel  magazine,  September  5. 
1960,  the  average  rate  of  pay  in  manu- 
facturing. Including  fringe  benefits,  is 
$2.75  per  hour  In  the  United  States. 
Comparable  rates  in  Sweden  are  $1.08 
per  hour,  80  cents  per  hour  in  West  Ger- 
many, 77  cents  in  England  and  only  55 
cents  an  hour,  including  all  fringe  bene- 
fits, in  Japan. 

NO  OPPtiBTUNlTT  TO  8AVB  UAN-HOVBS 

In  the  production  of  heavy  equipment 
such  as  hydraulic  tvu-bines,  each  of 
which  is  e.-3pecially  designed  to  meet  the 
particular  requirements  of  a  given  proj- 
ect, there  is  no  opportunity  to  utilize 
labor  saving  devices  such  as  are  used 
in  mass  production  Industries.  The 
manufacturing  facilities  in  factories  of 
our  foreii,Ti  competitors  are  directly 
comparable,  if  not  better  than  those 
which  domestic  producers  can  afford. 
Therefore,  the  man-hours  required  In 
manufactiu-e  are  directly  comparable 
regardless  of  the  country  of  origin.  The 
inequity  to  US.  industry  Is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  equipment 
in  the  plants  of  foreign  manufacturers 


was  supplied  directly  or  indirectly 
through  American  aid  after  World  War 
II  and  Is  therefore  extremely  modem. 

MAN-KOUKS    BHOXTLD    BK    MXASTTBXO 

The  use  of  cost  as  a  measure  of  the 
proportion  of  a  contract  to  be  supplied 
partially  from  domestic  sources  and  par- 
tially from  foreign  sources  is  without 
legal  basis.  The  Buy  American  Act 
makes  no  reference  whatsoever  to  cost 
in  connection  with  the  requirement  that 
the  articles  to  be  purchased  should  be 
produced  in  the  United  States  and  made 
substantially  all  of  American  articles, 
materials  and  supplies.  Under  a  statute 
designed  to  preserve  employment  in  the 
United  States,  determination  as  to 
whether  a  product  is  of  American  or  for- 
eign origin  should  of  necessity  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  man-hours  required 
to  build  or  to  manufacture  the  equip- 
ment and  Its  components  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  cost.  The  use  of  the  cost 
method  of  analysis  actually  encourages 
a  greater  use  of  foreign  goods  made  in 
low-wage  countries  and  permits  even 
greater  percentages  of  Imports  than 
would  be  permissible  under  a  man-hours 
basis  of  analysis.  In  brief,  the  use  of 
the  cost  method  of  analysis  encourages 
the  export  of  American  Jobs. 

Foreign  bidders  are  quite  aware  of  the 
admirUstration  of  the  Buy  American 
Act  and  they  have  adjusted  their  bid 
levels  as  the  preference  differential  in 
favor  of  domestic  producers  has  been 
reduced.  Prior  to  the  issue  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10582  foreign  bids  were 
usually  only  slightly  less  than  25  per- 
cent under  the  level  of  domestic  tenders, 
but  promptly  after  Executive  Order 
10582  became  effective  the  level  of  for- 
eign bids  appears  to  have  risen  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  reduced  prefer- 
ence. 

Federal  departments  Involved  In  the 
procurement  of  hydraulic  turbines, 
namely  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  adhere  to 
the  present  Interpretations  of  the  Buy 
American  Act.  However,  it  is  interest- 
ing that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
an  independent  agency,  has  arbitrarily 
established  a  preference  differential  of 
20  percent  In  evaluating  It's  awards. 

HTDBAULIC  INDU8TBT  VTTAL  TO  DSrSMBX 

The  manufacturing  facilities  of  the 
hydraulic  turbine  Industry  include  some 
of  the  largest  machine  tools  In  the 
United  States,  and  these  facilities  have 
been  recognized  as  an  Important  ad- 
junct to  our  national  defense  base. 
National  security  considerations  are 
therefore  clea'-ly  Involved  since  these 
facilities  cannot  be  maintained  unless 
sufficient  hydraulic  turbine  orders  are 
available  to  justify  their  existence  be- 
cause no  other  products  require  manu- 
facturing facilities  of  such  magnitude. 

On  June  27,  1956.  the  American  hy- 
draulic turbine  manufacturing  industry 
requested  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization— at  that 
time  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization— 
to  limit  Federal  procurement  of  hy- 
draulic turbines  to  American  suppliers. 
The  appeal  was  made  under  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Buy  American  Act  and  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10582.  with  specific 
reference  to  section  3(d)  of  that  order. 
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After  approximatiely  a  year  of  study, 
the  Director  of  OCDM  came  to  these  con- 
clusions, reported  In  his  letter  to  the 
industry  of  March  8. 1957: 

On  the  baste  of  the  committee'*  flndlngs 
and  on  my  own  study.  I  do  not  believe  the 
present  situation  Jwtlftea  a  ruling  that 
would  recommend  to  Federal  procurement 
agencies  that  all  contracts  tor  taydrauUc 
turbines  should  be  limited  to  X3B.  suppliers. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion  I  have  been 
Influenced  strongly  by  the  (act  that  section 
S(d)  oi  executive  Order  No.  10683  clearly 
envisages  that  exceptions  under  that  section 
wlU  be  made  on  a  caae-by-case  basis. 
Therefore,  I  recomn^and  that  decisions  re- 
garding procurement  of  hydraulic  turbines 
(»ntlnue  to  be  made  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
However,  In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the 
engineering  skills  and  tools  In  the  hydraulic 
turbine  Industry.  I  have  Instructed  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  staff  and  the 
Inter-Agency  Committee  to  keep  future  de- 
velopments In  the  Industry  under  close 
study. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  you  and  other  representatives  of  the 
Industry  and  want  to  assure  you  that  each 
future  case  referred  to  this  office  for  advice 
under  section  3(d)  of  the  order  will  receive 
our  most  careful  and  objective  consideration. 
Sincerely  yourt, 

AsTHua  8.  Plbmmimo.  Director. 

Again  In  1958  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization.  In  connection 
with  a  proceeding  under  section  8  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Ej;tension  Act  of  1958, 
made  a  study  of  th(5  impact  of  foreign 
built  heavy  electric  power  equipment 
and  hydraulic  turbines  on  the  domestic 
Industry.  TTie  findings  of  this  study 
were  reported  in  a  memorandum  of  deci- 
sion issued  on  June  12,  1959.  The  OCDM 
Director  in  this  decision  found: 


In  the  case  of  hydniullc  turbines,  I  have 
concluded  that  If  there  were  a  substantial 
preemption  of  U.S.  reciulrements  by  foreign 
hydraulic  turbines,  tha  could  raise  a  ques- 
tion of  national  security.  Inasmuch  as 
^deral  jn-ocurement  of  hydraulic  turbines 
rvpresents  an  importaat  jwut  of  market  avail- 
ability to  domestic  prtducers  of  such  Items, 
I  have  recommended  *x)  the  President  that 
he  provide  for  the  review  from  time  to  time 
of  the  extent  to  which  there  Is  a  depend- 
ence by  the  United  8ta'«s  on  foreign  hydrau- 
lic turbines  In  order  to  determine  whether 
any  alteration  in  present  policy  would  be 
necessary  In  the  intorests  of  national  secu- 
rity. Meanwhile,  In  exercising  Its  responsi- 
bilities under  section  8  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
menU  extension  Act  of  1058,  the  Office  of 
ClvU  and  Defense  Moblltzatlon  will  maintain 
a  continuing  study  of  imports  of  hydraulic 
turbines. 

Both  of  these  findings  by  OCDM 
clearly  Indicate  a  recognition  of  the  es- 
sentiality of  the  hydraulic  turbine  man- 
ufacturing Industry  to  our  national  se- 
curity. Despite  this  recognition  of  essen- 
tiality. Federal  purchases  from  foreign 
producers  have  continued  unabated.  The 
resort  to  partial  foreign  manufactiu^  by 
some  domestic  producers  represents  a 
valiant  effort  to  continue  In  the  hydrau- 
lic turbine  business,  but  such  action  does 
not  Insure  the  continuance  of  their  man- 
ufacturing facilities  since  such  facilities 
can  only  be  maintained  when  there  is 
sufficient  production  to  justify  their  ez- 
Istenoe. 

mrrAVOKABLB   balancs  or  patmkmts 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  Jobs  for 
American  labor  and  the  serious  weaken- 
ing of  our  national  defense  base,  con- 


sideration must  be  given  to  the  impact 
on  the  economy  of  the  United  States  of 
our  present  procurement  practices.  At 
a  time  when  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
to  our  Government,  it  hardly  seems 
prudent  to  increase  the  outward  flow  of 
gold  by  awarding  sizable  contracts  for 
Federal  requirements  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers. Such  procurement  not  only  ad- 
versely affects  our  balance  of  pajrments, 
but  also  results  in  an  appreciable  reduc- 
tion in  the  flow  of  tax  revenue  to  our 
Treasury.  The  loss  of  employment  pro- 
duces less  income  tax  return  from  In- 
dividuals and  the  loss  of  corporate  profit 
reduces  the  corporate  income  tax 
revenue. 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  the 
past  by  our  State  Department,  which 
has  consistently  been  the  one  executive 
agency  to  advocate  the  circumvention 
of  the  intent  of  the  Buy  American  Act, 
was  the  urgent  need  of  dollar  balances  by 
friendly  nations  and  the  need  to  increase 
employment  in  those  nations.  Both  of 
these  needs  no  longer  exist.  Our  foreign 
friends  now  generally  enjoy  favorable 
dollar  trade  balances  and  their  econ- 
omies have  reached  unprecedented  levels 
of  prosperity.  Unemployment  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  concern  to  them. 
Rather,  a  lack  of  manp>ower  has  now  be- 
come a  serious  problem  in  some  coun- 
tries. This  situation  is  particularly  true 
in  the  nations  which  have  important 
hydraulic  turbine  manufacturing  facili- 
ties. It  is  our  understanding  that  in  the 
two  studies  by  OCDM  previously  men- 
tioned, the  State  I>epartment  was  con- 
sulted and  probably  strongly  influenced 
the  OCDM  in  its  findings. 

STMMAXT 

I  believe  the  above  Information  defi- 
nitely indicates  that  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  hydraulic  turbine  industry, 
as  well  as  many  other  American  indus- 
tries. Is  seriously  threatened  by  foreign 
imports ;  jobs  for  American  labor  are  be- 
ing lost;  and  the  outward  flow  of  gold 
is  being  increased  and  income  to  our 
Treasury  is  being  reduced  by  the  present 
application  of  the  Buy  American  Act. 
Prompt  remedial  action  is  needed  to  cor- 
rect ttiis  situation  if  our  Industries  are 
to  survive.  A  review  of  Federal  policy 
should  be  undertaken  by  Congress  and 
the  Buy  American  Act  should  be 
strengthened  In  such  a  manner  that  It 
will  be  restored  to  Its  original  effective- 
ness and  contravention  by  administrative 
procedures  will  be  prevented. 


Goals  of  tkt  New  Frontier:  The  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or   MDrifBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  RKPRBSENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  September  26,  19€1 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Federal 
aid  to  highways  is  one  of  the  most 
Immense  public  works  programs  un- 
dertaken   in    the   history   of   this   Na- 


tion. This  leviathan  undertaking  by  the 
P^Bderal  Go^rnment  is  the  product  of 
many  years  of  study  by  the  Congress. 
Perhaps  the  most  vexing  problem  in  the 
national  highway  picture  today  is  our 
failure  to  impress  upon  the  American 
people  ttie  growing  gravity  of  the  crisis 
in  hi^way  b^nsportation.  On  the 
basis  of  considerable  tenure  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  as  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Uie  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  I  have  discovered  many 
misconceptions  and  misunderstandings 
about  the  national  highway  program. 

There,  also,  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  con- 
sciousness of  and  an  absence  of  urgency 
over  the  crucially  important  economic 
and  social  factors  involved.  The  crisis 
to  which  I  refer  became  apparent  IxJth 
during  and  after  World  War  n.  Pre- 
sumably realistic  estimates  of  car  and 
truck  registrations  and  traffic  volume 
were  foimd  to  l>e  much  too  conservative. 
The  States  moved  frantically  to  provide 
a  modicimi  of  relief,  but  highway  facili- 
ties were  being  swamped  as  fast  as  they 
were  provided.  The  rising  toll  of  traf- 
fic deaths,  injuries  and  property  damage 
abetted  by  increasing  vehicle  registra- 
tions, population  increases,  and  popula- 
tion shifts  of  necessity  beciemie  a  matter 
of  national  concern. 

Currently,  there  are  76  million  reg- 
istered vehicles  in  the  United  States, 
and  estimates  place  registrations  in  1975 
in  the  neighborhood  of  110  million.  It 
is  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  a 
50-percent  increase  in  traffic  volume  will 
occiu-  within  the  next  50  years. 

The  mercurial  growth  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  of  course,  has 
been  the  most  significant  factor  affect- 
ing the  national  highway  picture.  Our 
population  has  increased  18.5  percent 
since  1950,  and  projections  place  our 
population  in  the  neighborhood  of  260 
million  by  1980,  about  double  the  1940 
figure.  Leisure  time,  in  addition  to  our 
exploding  population,  makes  the  need 
for  better  highways  more  important  than 
ever — we  have  become  a  travel-conscious 
Nation. 

Another  trend  generating  pressure  on 
our  highway  system  has  been  the  shift 
from  the  central  cities  to  suburl)an  areas. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  United  States  since 
1950  has  occurred  In  the  suburbs  of 
metropolitan  areas.  In  the  centra]  cities 
mumerated  by  the  census  population  in- 
creased by  only  8  percent  as  compared 
to  a  Jvunp  of  47  percent  in  areas  outside 
of  those  central  cities.  This  trend  is 
probably  the  most  important  demo- 
graphic and  sociological  fact  of  our 
times.  Many  experts  believe  that  growth 
of  contral  cities  had  e(unpletely  stopped 
by  1956. 

Because  of  these  factors  aggravating 
our  highway  problems,  drastic  measures 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  nec- 
essary to  reduce  the  frightful  toll  of 
deaths  and  injuries.  Highway  deaths 
during  the  1950's  alone  nearly  equaled 
the  total  of  all  the  American  war  dead 
In  World  Wars  I  and  n  and  the  Korean 
war.  You  caimot  in  any  form  measure 
the  costs  of  the  millions  who  were  In- 
jured during  the  same  period.  In  1959 
alone.  37,600  persons  were  killed  and 
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2,870.000  injured  on  the  Nation's  high- 
ways. The  justification  for  Federal  ex- 
penditures on  highways  has  long  been 
established. 

The  basic  legislation  governing  the 
administration  of  the  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram today  was  adopted  in  1956.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  of  the  41.000- 
mile  national  system  of  interstate  and 
defense  highways  and  specified  that  the 
system  was  to  be  completed  in  1972  and 
be  geared  to  anticipate  the  needs  of 
1975.  The  Congress  also  specified  that 
the  primary  and  secondary  highways 
and  their  urban  extensions  were  not  to 
suffer  by  reason  of  the  emphasis  on  the 
Interstate  System,  and  that  the  accel- 
eration of  construction  was  to  apply 
with  equal  force  to  these  projects. 

The  highway  trust  fund  which  sup- 
ports Federal  aid  to  highways  has  been 
beset  by  dislocations  ever  since  1956.  In 
1958,  we  were  faced  with  a  recession,  so 
it  became  necessary  for  Congress  to  vote 
an  increase  in  the  interstate  apportion- 
ment and  an  emergency  appropriation 
for  primary,  secondary,  and  urban  con- 
struction. The  compounding  of  finan- 
cial difSculties  during  these  early  years 
of  the  accelerated  program  eventually 
reached  the  point  where  it  becsjne 
apparent  that  the  interstate  program 
could  not  be  completed  until  at  least 
1976. 

The  incoming  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, keenly  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
getting  the  interstate  program  back  on 
the  track  for  completion  in  1972,  sub- 
mitted its  recommendations  for  the 
necessary  financial  reforms.  The  Presi- 
dent warned  that  the  Federal  pay-as- 
you-go  highway  program  was  in  peril, 
and  stated : 

Timely  completion  of  the  full  program 
autborlzed  In  1966  Is  essential  to  national 
defense,  to  greater  highway  safety,  to  our 
economy. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  to  deny 
the  needed  increases  for  the  highway 
program  would  postpone  completion  5 
years  beyond  the  original  target  date, 
and  voiced  strong  opposition  to  either 
the  stretching  out  or  cutting  back  of  the 
program. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration 
recommendations  were  substantially 
adopted  in  the  present  session  of  the 
87th  Congress.  The  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1961  revised  the  original  esti- 
mated authorization  for  the  41,000-mile 
13-year  program  by  increasing  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  share  from  $25  biUion 
to  $37  billion.  This  additional  $11.5  bil- 
lion authorization  will  make  possible 
cwnpletion  of  the  interstate  program  by 
1972  as  originally  scheduled.  The  act, 
in  addition,  increased  the  Federal  ap- 
portionments for  primary,  secondary, 
urban  programs,  from  $925  million  to  $1 
billion  annually.  The  incentive  bonus 
for  States  to  enter  into  agreements  for 
billboard  controls  was  extended  for  2 
years,  also. 

It  appears  I  that  we  will  now  be  assured 
of  a  sustained  level  of  construction  activ- 
ity that  will  greatly  minimize  the  peak- 
and-valley  mode  of  operating  that  was 
characteristic  of  the  program  the  past 
5  years.  This  action  will  unquestion- 
ably be  of  great  help  to  the  States  and 
the  entire  roadbuilding  Industry. 


It  is  unfortimate  that  disclosures  of 
some  malpractices  tend  to  overshadow 
the  imperative  need  for  this  program. 
Notwithstanding  the  ills  with  which  the 
Federal -aid  highway  program  has  been 
beset,  substantial  progress  has  been 
made.  In  the  first  5  years  of  the  pro- 
gram which  ended  June  30.  1961.  10.800 
miles  of  the  Interstate  System  were 
opened  to  traffic  and  construction  was 
underway  on  4,800  miles.  More  than 
$11  billion  has  been  put  to  work  on  the 
interstate  program,  and  almost  $11  '^  bil- 
lion have  been  spent  or  committed  for 
119,000  miles  of  primary  and  secondary 
highways  and  their  urban  components. 
Contracts  involving  46.000  additional 
miles  were  underway  on  Jime  30  of  this 
year. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Interstate 
System  when  completed  will  save  at 
least  4,000  Uves  annually,  reduce  per- 
sonal injuries  by  150.000  and  cuts  eco- 
nomic losses  by  $2.1  billion.  Early 
completion  of  the  interstate  highways  is 
also  essential  to  our  expanding  economy 
and  the  mobility  of  our  defense  weapons. 
When  completed  in  1972.  the  41.000  mile 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  will  be  one  of  the  great- 
est capital  assets  of  our  Nation,  provid- 
ing safety,  enjoyment,  and  economies  to 
all  the  people  of  our  travel-conscious 
Nation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  iiiasoTxu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earher  in  this  session  I  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Rxcoro,  under 
the  title  "Kerr-Mills  Success— Despite 
HEW" — Congressional  Record,  Septem- 
ber 14,  pages  19552-19553 — a  summary 
of  the  State  action  for  the  assistance 
of  the  aged  in  the  health  care  field 
under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  which  the 
Congress  enacted  in  the  86th  Congress. 
I  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  done  Uttle  of  a  con- 
structive nature  to  lead  States  to  the 
enactment  of  the  necessary  enabling 
legislation  to  bring  this  form  of  assist- 
ance into  effect  in  the  States.  Despite 
the  attitude  of  the  Department,  great 
advances  have  been  made  under  this 
farsighted  law. 

My  placing  this  material  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  brought  a  response 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  through  its  Assistant 
Secretary,  the  Honorable  Wilbur  Cohen. 
I  subsequently  replied  to  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Cohen  hoping  to  clarify  the  issue 
on  what  HEWs  role  has  been  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  this  question 


of  health  care  for  the  aged.  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point  the 
letter  which  I  received  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  my  reply  to  it. 

Dkpabtmknt  or 
Health,  Education,  and  Weltau. 

September  22.  l»«t. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  CvaTU. 
House  of  Representativet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  I  read  with  great  Interest 
your  remarks  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  14,  1961.  concerning  the  admln> 
Istratlon  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  of  the  programs  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged  under  the  1960 
amendments  to  title  I  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

I  note  In  particular  your  assertion  of  the 
total  absence  of  leadership  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
encourage  their  Implementation  by  the 
States  and  a  failure  to  mention  the  provision 
for  Increased  Federal  financial  participation 
In  medical  care  In  behalf  of  r«clplents  of  old- 
age  assistance.  I  feel  serloxisly  that  you  have 
been  misinformed  on  both  of  these  points. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  this  Department  has 
extended  great  effort  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
this  legislation  to  Its  best  development. 

First  of  all,  the  former  administration 
acted  very  promptly  upon  the  passage  of  the 
Kerr-lIUls  Act.  The  law  was  approved  by 
the  President  on  September  13.  1960.  and 
material  was  sent  to  the  States  by  the  De- 
partment 3  days  later.  The  present  admin- 
istration has  continued  and  accelerated 
stimulation  of  State  action.  This  has  been 
done  In  a  number  of  ways.  There  are  the 
speeches  and  articles  of  Department  officials. 
Including  myself,  urging  States  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  Implement  the  1960  legis- 
lation. State  agency  personnel,  both  ad- 
ministrators and  technicians,  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  participate  In  the  development  of 
poUcles  and  procedures  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  program.  Consultation  was  made 
available  to  the  SUtes  by  the  staff  of  the  De- 
partment In  Washington  and  by  Its  regional 
staff.  In  1961  some  la  official  documents 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  State*  on  the 
subject  of  medical  care.  Including  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  and  medical  care 
of  old-age  assistance  recipients. 

The  amendments  made  to  the  old-age  as- 
sistance program  In  1960  were  simple  In 
nature  and  did  not  require  the  kind  of  In- 
terpretation to  the  States  as  did  the  medical - 
asslstance-to-the-aged  legislation.  We  have, 
however,  made  the  same  effort  to  help  States 
to  expand  and  Improve  their  medical 
services. 

As  you  know  the  1950  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  permitted  payments  di- 
rectly to  suppliers  of  medical  care  to  pubUc 
assistance  recipients.  Including  old-age  as- 
sistance recipients.  When  the  1960  amend- 
menu  Increased  the  Federal  share  In  these 
payments  made  to  old-age  assistance  recipi- 
ents, this  type  of  provision  was  In  operation 
In  43  SUtes.  FoUowlng  the  1960  amend- 
ments five  additional  States  have  vendor 
payments  in  effect,  three  more  have  the 
necessary  authorleatlon.  The  remaining 
three — Alaska.  Arizona,  and  Delaware  require 
legislation.  Of  the  43  SUtes  that  were  mak- 
ing vendor  paymenU  before  September  1960. 
21  have  Improved  their  coverage  or  content 
from  the  level  of  that  date.  By  January 
1960,  three  SUtes  will  expand  coverage  to 
the  aged  who  are  not  In  need  of  a  money 
payment  but  are  medically  Indigent.  Eight- 
een States  have  not  expanded  their  plan 
provisions  from  the  September  1960  level, 
and  one  State  requires  legislation  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  sums  available  under  the 
Federal  law. 

Par  from  overlooking  the  Importance  of 
these  developmenU.  weekly  reports  have 
been  Issued  on  the  status  of  these  programs. 
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In  fact  the  Information  you  cited  on  the 
advances  made  was  derived  from  Depart- 
menUl  reports. 

The  Department  strongly  supports  the 
1960  legUlatlon  for  we  believe  the  States 
need  help  In  meeting  the  medical  requlre- 
menU  of  the  needy  aged.  We  further  be- 
lieve that  the  grant-in-aid  approach  alone 
through  the  old-age  assistance  and  medical 
asslsUnce  for  the  aged  programs,  however, 
cannot  be  expxected  to  meet  the  problems  of 
our  older  cltlsens  w!ho  become  HI.  SUtes 
have  moved  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  use  the 
1960  legislation  and  we  have  helped  and 
urged  them  to  do  so.  The  experience  thus 
far  clearly  shows  that  this  method  or  ap- 
proach alone  cannot  meet  the  problem  the 
Nation  faces. 

Sincerely  yours 

i'n.auR  J.  Cohen. 
Assistant  Secretary. 


r 


House  or  Retrxsentatives. 
Washington.  It  C  ,  October  10. 1961. 
Hon.  Wn.BUR  J.  Cohek, 

Assistant  Secretary.  Uepartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cohen:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  23,  1961,  commenting 
upon  my  remarks  accompanying  the  chart 
I  had  prepared  to  sho^v  the  magnitude  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act  operstlon,  which  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Septem- 
ber 14,  llMJl.  I  appteciate  yoTir  assurance 
that  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  strongly  supporU  the  1960 
Kerr-MlUs  Act  to  asiilst  In  providing  ade- 
quate health  care  for  our  senior  citizens.  I 
wish   the  actions  supported   this  assurance. 

Granting  the  routine  actions  you  say  were 
Uken  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  they  fall  short  of  provid- 
ing leadership  of  the  2>epartment  to  encour- 
age the  SUtes  to  Implement  the  1960 
amendment.  Furthermore,  other  actions 
and  sUtements  of  Department  officials  were 
going  In  the  other  direction.  It  Is  true  that 
the  dau  for  the  chart  came  from  depart- 
mental reporU,  yet  the  Department  did  not 
compile  and  publish  this  information  in 
usable  form.  It  required  considerable  effort 
to  gather  this  material  together  to  make  the 
meaningful  chart  I  put  in  the  Record. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  copies  of  the 
speeches  and  articles  of  Department  officials 
urging  States  to  take  the  necessary  action 
to  Implement  the  1960  legislation,  to  which 
you  refer  In  your  letter,  or  sufficient  refer- 
ence to  these  speeches  and  articles  so  I  may 
obtain  them.  Perhaps  the  trouble  has  been 
that  the  press  has  not  given  full  publicity 
to  these  speeches  and  articles.  Would  you 
send  me  the  publicity  releasee  that  accom- 
panied these  speeches  and  articles? 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  undercover  campaign  being  conducted 
by  proponenU  of  the  social  security  approach 
to  health  care  for  the  aged  to  denigrate  the 
Kerr-MllU  Act.  We  bad  a  full  impact  of 
this  in  the  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  recent  public  hear- 
ings, beginning  with  the  morning  testimony 
of  Secretary  Riblcoff  himself.  I  saw  no  at- 
tempu  by  officials  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  including  yourself,  to  contradict 
this  effort  and  to  deplore  It.  Instead,  there 
seemed  to  be  encouragement  upon  the  part 
of  officials  in  HEW  to  carry  on  these  attacks. 

The  attack  on  the  Buerr-Mllls  Act  has  been 
largely  directed  obliquely  by  striking  at  lU 
use  of  a  means  test,  to  make  it  appear  that 
a  means  test  is  degrading  and  antisocial.  I 
beUeve  the  official  position  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
means  tests  in  many  of  our  welfare  and  edu- 
cational programs.  Certainly,  a  publicity 
campaign  which  encourages  i>eople  to  look 
upon  means  tests  as  degrading  can  make 
them  somewhat  that  way.  However,  a  posi- 
tive program  to  point  out  the  proper  purpose 


means  tests  serve,  and  why  they  are  not 
degrading,  can  move  public  opinion  properly 
In  the  other  direction. 

In  light  of  your  letter,  I  want  to  protest 
again  what  I  pointed  out  to  Secretary  Ribl- 
coff during  the  hearings,  that  HEW  has  been 
misrepresenting  the  budgetary  problems  of 
our  aged  by  the  use  of  Incomplete  and, 
therefore,  misleading  statistics.  On  the  ex- 
penditure side,  HEW  polnu  up  only  the  cost 
of  health  care  In  the  older  person's  budg- 
et, which  Is  greater  than  for  any  other  age 
group,  but  falls  to  point  out  that  every 
other  item  In  the  budget  for  people  over  66 — 
food,  rent,  clothing,  recreation,  etc. — Is  less 
than  that  of  any  other  age  group,  and  that 
the  total  expenditures  In  the  budget  for 
people  over  66,  Including  the  larger  health 
care  cost.  Is  less  than  that  for  any  other 
age  group.  On  the  Income  side  of  the  budget, 
HEW  has  pointed  up  individual  Income  in- 
stead of  head-of-famlly  income  and  Ignored 
the  important  items  of  homeownership,  sav- 
ings, and  other  possessions  which  the  old- 
er people  have  in  more  abundance  than  any 
other  age  group.  Here  the  Department  has 
shown  unfortunate  leadership. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  again  the 
absence  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  HEW 
In  compiling  and  disseminating  to  the  pub- 
lic accurate  and  up-to-date  Information 
about  what  is  being  done  in  the  private  sec- 
tor in  increased  health  Insurance,  added  fa- 
culties, and  skUls  for  caring  for  the  aged. 
The  tremendous  advancements  that  have 
been  made  In  recent  years  in  these  fields  was 
attested  to  by  many  careful  studies  pre- 
sented to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
during  the  public  hearings.  This  daU 
should  have  been  known,  complied,  and  dis- 
seminated by  HEW.  Certainly,  after  the 
hearings  were  completed.  HEW  should  have 
helped  In  directing  the  public's  attention  to 
this  daU. 

HEW  still  has  not  gathered  pertinent  In- 
formation of  what  Is  being  done  at  the 
county  and  local  governmental  level  in  the 
health  care  field  and  persists  In  Issuing  mis- 
leading information  about  what  SUtes  are 
doing,  minus  this  data.  Many  States  oper- 
ate their  health  programs  primarily  at  the 
county  and  local  level,  rather  than  at  the 
State  level.  HEW.  in  Issuing  Its  sUtlstlcs. 
falls  to  note  this  ImporUnt  fact. 

My  statements  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  September  14.  1961.  are  mUd  when  I 
think  of  the  complete  story  of  the  negative 
leadership  HEW  has  been  giving  to  the  coun- 
try in  this  Important  issue  of  health  care 
for  our  society. 

I  would  be  happy  to  have  your  further 
comments  on  this  matter  in  rebuttal.  Z  have 
no  desire  to  be  unfair,  but  I  am  determined 
to  do  the  best  I  can  to  give  the  pubUc  as  fuU 
and  as  balanced  a  picture  of  our  health  care 
IM-ograms  as  possible. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  B.  Cttrtis. 


Federal  Aid  to  EdacatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PXNNSTLVANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
all  but  the  ghost  of  the  1961  model  of  a 
proposed  Federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
gram has  left  our  midst,  there  is  always 
the  unhappy  assumption  that  it  will 
again  haunt  us  in  a  highly  professional 
manner  in  some  succeeding  session  of 
Congress.     Until  the  subject  is  shorn 


of  all  political  advantages,  it  can  be  ex- 
petted  to  be  resurrected  at  least  once 
every  Congress  imtil  a  more  glamorous 
bureaucratic  scheme  is  concocted.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  it  may  be  well 
for  opponents  of  the  sham  to  keep  the 
issue  alive  through  constant  exposure  so 
that  everyone  may  eventually  have  an 
opportunity  to  detect  the  fraudulence  be- 
hind the  proposal. 

The  current  Nation's  Business  maga- 
zine contains  sm  article  by  Dr.  Anthony 
Marinaccio.  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  Davenport,  Iowa.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent indictment  of  the  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram. It  should  be  added  to  the  docu- 
mentary material  already  compiled  in 
the  case  against  this  attempt  to  impose 
Federal  control  over  the  schools  and 
teachers  of  our  Nation.  For  this  reason  I 
request  that  it  be  included  in  the  Record. 

While  I  wish  to  be  associated  with  the 
major  conclusions  of  Dr.  Marinaccio's 
frank  presentation,  I  should  like  to  im- 
plement his  reference  to  the  so-called 
impacted  area  assistance  legislation. 
While  I  appreciate  that,  in  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, some  communities  may  be 
suddenly  overrun  with  a  large  number 
of  children  of  employees  of  a  Federal  in- 
stallation in  temporary  operation,  the 
law  which  Congress  initially  enacted  to 
handle  the  situations  during  the  Korean 
war  has  been  unwisely  extended  and 
ludicrously  administered.  I  have  on 
previous  occasions  appealed  to  my  col- 
leagues for  correcting  the  evils  that  have 
arisen  out  of  this  originally  well-meant 
and  necessary  program. 

From  the  time  that  the  big  push  for 
Federal  control  of  the  Nation's  educa- 
tion was  undertaken  several  years  ago. 
Congress  has  in  its  wisdom  rejected  this 
attempted  bureaucratic  encroachment 
into  our  State  and  local  school  systems. 
However,  the  impacted  area  law,  which 
was  put  onto  the  books  in  1950  to  ease 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  Korean  war, 
has  been  continued  without  regard  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  created  as  a  tem- 
porary expediency  and  has  been  ad- 
ministered without  any  respect  what- 
soever for  the  taxpaying  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  countless  case 
histories  that  could  be  offered  in  proof 
of  the  unreasonableness  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  impacted  area  law.  but 
perhaps  the  most  telling  instances  per- 
sist right  in  this  area.  Permitting  chil- 
dren of  career  Federal  workers  who  have 
lived  in  the  same  place  for  many  years 
to  be  counted  for  clovernment  assistance 
is  entirely  preposterous.  While  the  OflB- 
cial  Register  has  not  been  printed  this 
year,  the  last  edition  lists  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Government  employ- 
ees eartiing  in  excess  of  $10,000  per  year. 
There  are  countless  others  in  the  same 
wage  brackets  but  not  listed  in  the 
Register.  A  majority  of  these  Govern- 
ment employees  are  residents  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  whose  per  capita 
income  is  among  the  very  highest  in  the 
Nation. 

Is  there  any  sound  reason  why  the  tax- 
payers of  the  constituency  which  I  rep- 
resent should  have  to  pay  to  send  the 
Montgomery  County  children  to  school? 
Of  course  not.  It  is  an  out  and  out 
violation  of  the  rights  of  a  majority  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
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I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  in  the 
Hotise  previously.  I  suggested  that,  if 
the  people  of  Montgomery  County  are 
not  willing  to  pay  their  own  school  bills, 
then  let  Congress  take  this  situation  Into 
serious  consideration  the  next  time  it 
authorizes  construction  of  another  Fed- 
eral Installation.  I  can  provide  a  sub- 
stantial list  of  communities  in  the  22d 
District  of  Pennsylvania  that  would  wel- 
come the  location  of  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment office,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
residents  will  be  happy  to  present  a  writ- 
ten pledge  that  the  Federal  Government 
need  not  contribute  to  the  education  of 
the  children  who  grow  up  there.  Bring 
some  $10,000  jobs  down  there  to  us  and 
we  shall  be  eternally  grateful  It  would 
mean  more  business  for  our  local  indus- 
tries and  stores,  and  we  could  substan- 
tially reduce  surplus  labor  conditions. 

How  absurd  to  give  Federal  fxinds  to 
Montgomery  County.  Our  industries 
and  labor  unions  have  set  up  funds  to 
attract  new  plants  and  factories.  We  do 
everything  possible  to  make  our  region 
attractive  to  relocations.  We  would  be 
most  happy  to  make  space  available  to 
Government  installations  if  you  will  pro- 
vide some  of  the  permanent  jobs  that 
*  you  have  given  to  residents  of  Mont- 
gomery County  and  the  other  districts 
aroimd  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  supported  impacted  area  legislation 
at  the  outset  of  the  Korean  war  because 
it  was  obvious  that  some  communities 
would  be  ovemm  by  Federal  employees 
and  their  families  at  installations  estab- 
lished for  temporary  operation.  There 
was  no  intent  in  the  law  to  continue  the 
program  indefinitely  or  to  prove  a  grab 
bag  for  cities  which  thrive  on  Federal 
Income  on  a  permanent  basis. 

There  is  no  justification  for  the  im- 
pacted area  bill  as  presently  Interpreted 
and  administered,  and  everyone  knows 
it. 

On  Sunday.  September  17,  Miss  Ingrid 
Jewell,  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  contributed 
an  article  entitled  "Impact  Areas'  School 
Bill  Is  Seen  Full  of  Abuses."  Because 
honest  reporting  of  this  nature  contrib- 
utes valuable  information  that  may  be 
instnmiental  in  correcting  the  abuses  of 
this  program  the  next  time  it  Is  brought 
before  the  Congress,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing portions  of  Miss  Jewell's  report 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Impact  Akeas'  School  Bin,  Is  Seen  Foix  or 
Abttses 

(BylngrldJeweU) 

WASHrNCTON.  September  16.— The  bob- 
tailed  scbool  aid  bill  which  Congress  has 
sent  to  the  President  continues  for  2  years 
a  program  which  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  believes  Is  full  of  abuses. 

This  Is  the  so-called  Impacted  areas  pro- 
gram, enacted  In  1950  as  a  Korean  war  meas- 
ure to  assist  school  districts  for  defense  work 
or  military  service.  •   •   • 

But  the  Impacted  areas  law  has  become 
one  grand  shakedown,  In  many  school  dis- 
tricts, according  to  the  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller General.  •   •   • 

But  many  Members  of  Congress  consider 
the  Impacted  areas  program,  as  now  admin- 
istered, unfair,  Inefficient,  and  bogged  down 
with  politics.  It  does  not  channel  Federal 
money,  necessarily,  to  school  districts  In 
need.  It  faTors  a  few  school  districts  across 
the  country  whose  school  authorities  have 
been  able  to  oooooct  records  seemingly  to 


indicate  the  presence  of  many  federally  con- 
nected children. 

The  Korean  war  Is  long  over  but  the  costs 
of  this  program  and  the  number  of  benefit- 
ing children  under  it  Increase  each  year. 

In  1950,  the  program  paid  out  $39.7  mil- 
lion for  operation  of  these  Impacted  schools, 
Including  teachers'  salaries.  In  I960  It  paid 
out  $117.6  million  for  operation.  Construc- 
tion costs  are  down,  from  a  high  of  $195  mil- 
lion in   1953  to  $61.1   million  In  1960. 

CALirORmA    BIG    BEKKnCIAKT 

The  tremendous  beneficiaries  have  been 
CallfornU,  with  its  airplane  and  other  de- 
fense plants,  and  the  southern  States  with 
their  military  installations.  In  the  decade, 
the  program  has  cost  almost  $2  billion. 

Pennsylvania  has  not  done  well  at  all, 
with  $4.5  million  for  construction  and  $16.9 
million  for  operation  In  the  decade  since 
the  law  was  first  enacted.  Pennsylvania's 
entitlement  last  year  was  $4,525,000.  of  which 
more  than  $2  million  went  to  Philadelphia 
which  counts  the  children  of  Navy  yard 
employees. 

Since  the  defense  plants  closed,  there  have 
been  few  Allegheny  County  school  districts 
which  could  leg^ltlmately  claim  to  participate, 
and  none  has  resorted  to  the  extreme  meas- 
ure to  build  eligibility  cited  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  context  of  Dr. 

Marinaccio's  article  is  printed  below.  I 
invite  your  close  perusal  of  this  imjwr- 
tant  testimony  against  one  of  the  most 
obnoxious  bureaucratic  proposals  ever 
submitted  for  congressional  considera- 
tion: 

Wx  Rxjscr  Fkdblal  Aid 
(By  Dr.  Anthony  Ifarlnacdo) 
Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  Federal  aid 
to  education  won't  lead  to  Federal  control. 
I  have  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  Federal 
aid,  and  I  have  seen  the  controls  develop  and 
gfrow. 

It's  a  dangeroxis  delusion,  this  notion  that 
aid  from  the  Federal  Oovemment  does  not 
lead  to  interference  with  the  freedom  of  lo- 
cal schools  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

In  a  Missouri  community  where  I  served 
as  superintendent  of  schools  I  saw  a  dra- 
matic example  of  bow  this  can  happen. 
The  public  schools  there  were  receiving  Fed- 
eral f\inds  for  vocational  home  economics 
education. 

Ostensibly,  there  were  no  strings  attached. 
In  fact,  however,  we  were  harassed  by  a 
school  supervisor  who.  in  her  capacity  as  an 
inspector  employed  by  the  State,  but  actually 
paid  by  Uncle  Sam,  attempted  to  force 
changes  in  o\ir  currlculums  and  facilities 
which  out  own  vocational  training  specialists 
knew  to  be  Inadvisable. 

When  we  refused  to  accept  her  Ideas,  she 
said:  "Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  want  to  ap- 
prove the  funds  you  get  for  this  program." 

What  did  we  do?  We  did  what  I  feel  every 
school  system  in  America  should  do  in  a  sit- 
uation where  its  basic  rights  are  threatened. 
We  rejected  the  Federal  program  and  ran  our 
own. 

There  are  other  examples  of  the  controls 
which  come  with  so-called  aid  from  Wash- 
ington. But  before  I  enumerate  some  of 
those  which  my  27  years  in  education  have 
revealed,  I  want  to  make  tbls  point  most 
emphatically  to  aU  Americans — and  particu- 
larly those  responsible  for  the  training  of 
our  youth:  America  is  in  real  peril  of  losing 
its  freedom  as  a  result  of  corrosion  from 
within,  and  that  corrosion.  I  am  convinced 
will  be  hastened  if  the  Nation  adopts  large- 
scale  programs  in  which  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment finances  local  schools. 

Some  will  say  that  I  am  an  alarmist,  that 
I  am  painting  the  picture  in  unnecessarily 
dark  colors.  Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  wear- 
ing Winders  or  flghtln^  for  a  preconceived 


Idea.  I  am,  I  think,  a  realist.  I  know  that 
sometimes  circumstances  make  It  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  help  localities 
with  their  school  problems. 

One  such  special  case  Is  what  is  known  as 
an  impacted  area.  These  are  communi- 
ties where,  because  of  Federal  installations, 
tremendous  numbers  of  children  come  In 
suddenly  and  fill  up  the  schools.  Such  com- 
munities should  be  given  Federal  help. 

NKZO   FOa    Am    WOT    WIOC8PRKAO 

In  most  public  school  systems,  there  Is  no 
need  for  asking  or  expecting  Federal  help. 
The  job  can  be  done  at  the  local  level — 
where  it  should  and  must  be  done  if  we  are 
to  preserve  our  freedom.  America  has  been 
buUt  out  of  this  thing  we  call  freedom. 
People  can  learn  how  to  handle  freedom — 
to  be  free — only  if  they  have  such  powers 
as  free  education.  Essential  to  free  educa- 
tion is  the  power  of  the  community  to  decide 
for  itself  what  lu  schools  should  teach,  and 
how  to  finance  the  teaching. 

If  we  allow  Federal  aid  to  education  to 
come  on  a  big  scale,  we  wUl  be  moving — 
perhaps  slowly  at  first,  but  more  rapidly 
later  on — to  centrally  directed  education 
that  coiild  talLe  us  down  the  same  road 
traveled  by  Mussolini  and  Hitler  and  Btalin 
and  aU  the  totalitarian  societies  of  the  past. 
I  don't  want  this  to  happen.  But  it  could 
happen.  It's  precisely  the  danger  which 
Waahington  and  Jefferson  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  were  concerned  about  when  they 
met  at  the  inn  in  Williamsburg  afur  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

"Now  that  we  have  won  this  thing."  they 
said  in  effect,  "are  we  able  to  educate  the 
masses  of  Americans  to  be  free  and  to  have 
responslbUlty  for  control  of  their  freedom — 
or  wUl  chaos  result?" 

Proponenu  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
continually  assure  us  there  will  be  no  con- 
trol. In  Davenport,  In  Peoria,  m..  in  Mis- 
souri and  in  other  places  where  I  have  had 
contact  with  public  schools,  I  found  the 
opposite  to  be  true.  ConUol  does  follow  aid. 
Those  who  administer  aid  want  to  check 
the  programs  and  courses  of  a  study.  They 
suggest  programs.  They  suggest  the  type  of 
personnel  you  should  hire  and  what  you 
should  pay  them.  They  suggest  what  you 
should  teach  and.  through  these  suggestions, 
they  are  actually  controlling  the  situation. 
Uncle  Sam  cannot  hand  out  large  sums  of 
money  without  checking  to  make  sura  tJ^^ 
money  is  properly  spent.  When  you  get  to 
checking  the  spending  you  have  to  have  a 
standard  against  which  to  check  it.  This 
becomes  control.  It  Is  really  as  it  should  be. 
Billions  of  dollars  should  not  be  loosely  dis- 
tributed and  their  use  left  unmonltored. 
So,  you're  in  a  vicious  circle.  If  you're  run- 
ning a  pubUc  school  system  which  receives 
Federal  tax  dollars,  you  tiave  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  the  Federal  Government  or  its 
agents  say,  or  you  just  wont  qualify  for  the 
funds. 

Look  at  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  which  sets  up  grants  for  science 
and  mathematics. 

The  preamble  to  this  act  disclaims  any  in- 
tention to  control  local  schools,  yet  you 
should  have  seen  the  thick  report  which  we 
had  to  prepare  in  Davenport  if  we  wanted  to 
qualify  for  NDEA  funds.  We  had  to  speU 
out  In  detaU  our  program,  our  organiasUon 
and  so  forth.  If  that  isn't  control,  what  Is 
it? 

I  know  of  communities  which  are  spend- 
ing thousands  of  dollars  on  science  equip- 
ment, language  laboratories,  additional 
giUdance  personnel  and  tests  financed  from 
NDEA  funds  before  they  are  ready  for  theae 
things  and  before  they  know  what  to  do 
with  the  new  faeilitiee. 

This  U  an  outrageous  drain  on  American 
taxpayers.  Many  such  communlUas  spend 
the  money  from  NDKA  simply  because  it  la 
there  and  lU  avaiUbiUty  invitee  iK^»mf>on<>  to 
spend  it. 
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In  my  earlier  experience  with  vocational 
education,  the  supervisor  wanted  us  to  redo 
our  home  economics  laboratory.  Instead  of 
having  a  limited  numl>er  of  areas  in  which 
to  teach  cooking  and  so  on,  she  Insisted  on 
having  enough  for  everybody. 

Well,  this  would  have  been  a  tremendous 
waste.  We  knew  we  would  have  only  so 
many  students  in  there,  and  we  didn't  want 
to  leave  other  areas  Idle.  After  we  rejected 
the  federally  supported  program,  we  split 
the  student  group  so  that  some  were  cook- 
ing, some  were  sewing,  and  some  doing  other 
things.  That  way  we  saved  a  lot  of  money 
and — most  important- — did  a  better  Job  of 
teaching. 

We  are  now  starting  an  electronics  pro- 
gram under  vocational  training  for  adults. 
Federally  connected  people,  through  the 
State,  worked  with  us  In  making  out  the 
courses  of  study,  and  the  plans  for  the  pro- 
gram. They  made  suggestions  for  the  kind 
of  person  we  should  find,  and  how  much  we 
should  pay  him. 

In  their  letter  they  said,  "These  are  only 
suggestions."  Well  now.  you  probably  know 
what  "only  suggestions"  means  coming  from 
a  superior  office. 

The  drive  for  Federal  aid  to  education  has 
been  gaining  momentum  in  recent  years  be- 
cause of  a  tremendous  growth  In  the  num- 
bers of  chUdren  to  be  educated  and  the 
teachers  and  facilities  needed  to  do  the  edu- 
cating. In  addition,  inflation  has  led  to  a 
rise  in  the  cost  of  materials  needed  for 
school  construction  and,  most  important,  in 
the  salary  requirements  of  teachers,  many 
of  whom  are  still  underpaid.  The  net  im- 
pact of  aU  these  pressures  in  many  com- 
munities has  been  almost  revolutionary. 
The  average  taxpayer  sometimes  cant  see 
why  his  taxes  should  be  so  high. 

We  have  to  get  across  to  the  taxpayer — 
at  Mm  local  level — that  his  higher  taxes  are 
buying  better  schools  and  better  education. 
If  he  Is  tempted  to  think  that  running  to 
the  Federal  Treasiiry  will  relieve  the  bur- 
den, he  must  be  shown  that  nothing  comes 
from  Washington  that  doesn't  originate  In 
his  own  pocket. 

Most  communities  can  handle  these  in- 
creased needs  locally  if  they  wiU  recognize 
the  needs  and  have  the  Initiative  to  do  the 
job.  In  Davenport,  where  our  board  of  edu- 
cation Is  on  record  aa  opposing  Federal  aid, 
we  overcame  the  problem  of  teacher  pay. 
Our  school  board  spearheaded  the  campaign, 
starting  about  3  yean  ago.  The  board  en- 
listed the  support  of  our  local  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  other  civic  groups.  Result: 
In  3  years — counting  next  year,  which  is  al- 
ready budgeted — the  average  classroom 
teacher  will  have  realloed  a  pay  hike  of  from 
$1,000  to  $8,000. 

We  did  this  by  gettlag  local  mpport  tot  a 
school  tax  increase.  I  am  gratified  by  the 
result.  It  has  raised  the  morale  of  our 
teachers.  They  have  seen  that  the  public 
recognizes  their  economic  status  and  have 
thrown  themselves  into  the  Job.  They  have 
organised  new  courses  of  study,  invented 
new  materials  for  the  classroom,  introduced 
language  labs,  including  the  teaching  of 
foreign  languages  to  children  in  the  second 
grade.  They  work  after  scbool  and  on  Satur- 
days. 

LOCAL   ACnOOf    X8SKNTIAL 

This  is  the  heart  oif  the  matter.  Local 
action  to  solve  local  problems.  Not  enough 
conun unities  are  doing  this.  In  my  opinion. 
Too  many  bond  issues  are  thrown  out  be- 
cause of  lack  of  understanding;  too  many 
tax  levies  are  being  voted  down.  When  that 
happens,  the  superintendent  of  schools  and 
board  of  education  run  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment for  money. 

We  lost  one  bond  Issue  last  year  but  a 
conunlttee  came  right  back  to  push  it  and 
get  the  Job  done  One  of  the  obstacles  Is  the 
fact  tlat  the  administration  has  come  out 


for  Federal  aid.  Many  people  in  Davenport, 
meeting  me  on  the  street,  say:  "We're  not 
against  your  program,  but  our  taxes  are  high 
and  we  think  we  can  get  the  money  from 
the  Federal  Gtovernment." 

One  of  the  things  which  we  should  all 
recognize,  realistically,  is  that  if  Federal  aid 
is  ever  voted  on  a  massive  scale,  many  com- 
munities— Including  my  own — wUl  tend  to 
think  that  they  should  apply  for  it.  Just  to 
get  their  share.  This  Is  another  reason  why 
it  is  so  Important  that  the  Federal  programs 
be  stopped  before  they  get  started. 

I  have  studied  history,  and  I  am  disturbed 
by  the  lessons  it  teaches.  I  see  some  ominous 
things  In  our  society  which  emerged  in  past 
societies  prior  to  their  collapse.  One  of  the 
most  menacing  signs  is  a  drift  into  centrali- 
zation abandonment  of  individual  responsi- 
bility. 

What  is  happening  in  America  today  is 
comparable  to  what  happened  to  Rome  and 
Greece  and  Egypt.  After  the  Individual  citi- 
zens of  those  states  rose  to  great  heights 
and  everything  became  abundant,  they  for- 
got how  they  got  the  abundance.  We  are 
living  better  than  we  have  ever  lived,  yet  I 
wonder  if  we  are  not  forgetting  how  we  got 
there. 

We  got  there  through  individual  initia- 
tive, not  by  turning  to  someone  else  to  solve 
our  problems.  If  we  let  the  centralisation 
trend  continue,  we  wUl  wind  up  in  the  pre- 
dicament described  to  me  by  a  Russian 
teacher  to  whom  I  talked  recently.  I  asked 
this  teacher  why  Khrushchev  and  the  other 
Soviet  leaders  are  piuhlng  so  hard  to  stupass 
America. 

"We  won't  have  to  fight  you,"  this  teacher 
replied  with  cold  impersonality.  "Tou  will 
fall  from  within." 

The  reason  why  we  are  drifting  toward  the 
superstate  and  consequent  loss  of  local  ini- 
tiative, stems,  I  feel,  from  widespread  igno- 
rance of  our  economic  and  political  system. 
Our  youngsters — for  the  most  part— eimply 
do  not  know  what  got  us  where  we  are  to- 
day, and  what  makes  our  system  tick.  The 
same  must  be  said  about  our  teachers. 

In  our  public  schools  you  see  very  little 
in  our  currlculums  that  even  refers  to  our 
system  of  free  enterprise.  The  student  has  to 
elect  one  economic  course  out  of  12  years  of 
work,  one  semester.  We  teach  our  economic 
system  in  only  an  incidental  way. 

Let  me  illustrate  this:  Say  a  youngster 
makes  a  pair  of  book  ends  in  shop.  He  gets 
the  mistaken  notion  that,  since  he  paid  15 
cents  for  the  two  pieces  of  scrap  wood  he 
used,  and  perhaps  15  cents  for  his  shellac 
and  whatnot,  the  book  ends  are  worth  less 
than  a  dollar.  Then,  when  he  sees  a  pair  of 
book  ends  In  a  store  window  for  $19.95,  he  as- 
sumes that  somebody  Is  making  $19. 

If  our  teachers  understood  our  economic 
set-up  better  they  would  say: 

"Now  look.  boys,  you  are  going  to  make  a 
pair  of  book  ends."  and  then  they  would 
study  together  how  book  ends  are  produced 
by  Industry;  what  the  overhead  cost  is;  how 
much  goes  for  taxes;  what  It  costs  to  supply 
the  tools  and  to  pay  the  workers.  When 
you  put  It  all  together  you  might  find  a  2 
percent  margin  of  profit,  or  3  or  4.  and 
that  would  give  the  youngsters  a  more  ac- 
curate grasp  of  competitive  enterprise. 

Why  are  our  teachers  so  poorly  equipped  In 
economics?  Many  of  today's  teachers  weren't 
taught  economics  when  they  were  In 
school— or,  at  least  weren't  motivated  to 
study  It.  Tou  must  add  to  this  the  fact 
that  some  teachers  feel  they  do  not  receive 
an  adequate  financial  return  from  the  society 
they  serve. 

KZrnXN  TO  OT7X   KAXLIZa  VALITXS 

The  challenge  we  face  nationally  has 
subtle  aspects.  When  I  was  a  boy  young 
people  were  quickly  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  they  had  responsibilities.  We  car- 
ried groceries,  or  sold  door  to  door.  The 
importance  of  hard  work,  initiative  and  self- 


reliance  was  made  plain  to  us  not  only  in 
our  own  families,  but  in  our  schools  and  in 
our  communities. 

We  have  slipped  away  from  those  princi- 
ples, and  we  must  get  back  to  them.  Our 
emphasis  should  not  be  on  having  big  gov- 
ernment do  more  and  more  for  the  Indi- 
vidual, but  on  the  Individual  doing  more  and 
more  for  himself. 

If  Federal  aid  to  education  becomes  a 
reality,  I  am  afraid  it  will  mark  the  first 
step  toward  complete  control  of  the  edu- 
cation process  by  government.  Dictation 
would  move  slowly,  but  siu-ely.  Just  as  it 
did  in  Mussolini's  Italy,  where  even  the  text- 
books were  changed  and  II  Duce's  picture 
finally  showed  up  on  about  every  fifth  page. 
The  schools  would  eventvially  become  an 
agency  of  government,  and  many  people 
would  take  their  children  out  of  them,  leav- 
ing the  public  institutions  to  accommodate 
only  the  paupers  and  unfortunates  whom 
no  one  else  would  take  into  their  private 
schools.  Even  private  schools  would  be 
drawn  to  the  magnet  of  Federal  aid. 

We  must  not  let  these  things  happen.  The 
public  school  is  the  basis  of  our  strength. 
It's  the  bulwark  of  our  society. 

In  the  future  we  must  teach  our  chUdren 
to  be  able  to  make  comparisons  between 
our  way  of  life  and  communism,  but  the 
only  way  we  can  teach  these  things  Is,  first 
of  all,  to  make  sure  that  they  understand 
what  America  stands  for.  Then  we  should 
try  and  teach  the  truth  about  communism 
as  nearly  as  we  can  see  It,  and  as  nearly 
as  we  can  tell  the  story.  This  becomes  a  dif- 
ficult thing  because  our  teachers,  while  they 
are  well  meaning  and  patriotic,  generally 
don't  have  a  foundation  which  would  enable 
them  to  compare  the  American  way  of  life 
with  communism. 

I  would  want  to  have  an  Intense  in-service 
education  program  so  that  our  teachers 
wo\ild  know.  Out  of  this  would  come  a 
strong  desire  to  promote  the  American  way. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  felt  rather  com- 
fortable about  our  relationships  with  Rus- 
sia, thinking  that  someday  the  people  would 
overthrow  their  government,  but  after  talk- 
ing with  some  Russians,  I  don't  believe  they 
are  about  to  overthrow  the  government. 
They  have  a  strong  desire,  almost  a  religious 
feeling,  that  their  country  is  going  to  rise 
to  tremendous  heights. 

They  have  been  Imbued  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  going  to  siupass  America.  They 
have  been  given  a  little  more  than  they  had — 
and  they  had  nothing  before — and  this,  to 
them,  proves  that  they  are  making  progress. 

We  m\ist  give  our  youngsters  the  same 
faith  and  strong  desire  to  flight  for  and  to 
promote  American  values,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  is  an  area  where  we  are  falling  down. 

We  face  a  difficult  Job.  but  we  must  get 
this  Job  done,  or  we  truly  will  fall  from 
within. 


The  People  of  Cafiforua's  Fir$t  District 
Expre$$  Their  AHcws  on  Itsocs  Before 
CoBfreti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEM  MILLER 

f  or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  earlier  remarks  concerning  the  re- 
sults of  my  1961  questionnaire,  I  inad- 
vertently failed  to  report  the  response  to 
one  of  the  questions.    It  follows: 

Asked,  "Should  Congress  pass  further 
laws  aimed  at  preventing  recessions  and 
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limiting  their  effects?"  32  percent 
checked  "yes";  14  percent,  "no";  30  per- 
cent, "no,  the  less  Government  inter- 
ference the  better";  15  percent,  "no, 
present  laws  are  adeQuate"  and  16  per- 
cent, "not  certain." 


Goal*  of  the  New  Frontier:  Water 
PoUatioa  Coatrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  mmnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
mounting  crescendo  of  voices  pointed  to 
water  as  one  of  oiir  major  health  and 
resource  problems  during  the  waning 
years  of  the  last  administration.  This 
host  of  public-minded  persons  was  urg- 
ing quick  implementation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1958. 
recognizing  that  stronger  Federal  legis- 
lation was  essential  to  conserve  and  de- 
velop adequate  sources  of  clean  water  to 
supply  the  mushrooming  needs  of  a 
burgeoning  population.  As  in  the  past, 
predictions  of  future  use  had  been  un- 
derstated. The  situation  was  becoming 
critical. 

The  Congress  in  1960  responded  to  the 
call  for  stronger  pollution  control  legis- 
lation to  encourage  and  stimulate  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  plants  by 
enacting  H.R.  3610.  my  bill,  amending 
Public  Law  660.  It  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  who  contended  that 
pollution  was  essentially  a  local  problem 
and  was  (^poeed  to  Federal  grants;  the 
attempt  to  override  the  veto  failed. 
Habitual  complacency  toward  the  public 
domain  as  a  modus  vlvendi  still  presided 
over  the  Federal  policymakers. 

A  change  In  attitude  toward  our  great 
natural  heritage  was  dearly  needed  in 
the  highest  councils  of  our  Government. 
In  the  past  we  had  not  conserved  and 
protected  the  natural  resources  with 
which  we  were  blessed,  nor  had  we  re- 
placed or  used  efficiently  those  which  we 
utilized.  Great  virgin  forests  had  been 
felled  and  not  a  seedling  planted  as  a 
replacement.  From  the  first  we  used 
our  rivers  as  sewers,  pouring  waste  into 
streams  as  beautiful  as  the  Hudson,  the 
Potomac,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi. 
Not  one  unpolluted  river  system  was  left. 
National  conscience  pleaded  for  the  in- 
statement  of  a  sound  conservation  phi- 
losophy as  a  matter  of  national  policy. 

The  ke3mote  for  a  new  orientation  was 
set  by  President  Kennedy  in  his  special 
message  on  Natiu-al  Resources  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1961.  A  redefinition  of  goals 
and  policies,  consistent  with  sound  con- 
servation practices  finally  became  a 
reality.  The  rationale  for  the  new 
course  was  clearly  set  forth.  President 
Kennedy  forewarned  that : 

If  we  fall  to  chart  a  proper  course  of  con- 
■erratton  and  development — If  we  fall  to  use 
theae  btoaalngs  prudenUy— we  will  be  In 
trouble  wltWn  a  abort  time.  •  •  •  wiae  In- 
vestment In  a  resource  program  today  will 
return  vast  dividends  tomorrow,  and  failures 


to  act  now  may  be  opportunities  lost  for- 
ever. Our  ooontry  haa  iMen  generous  with 
us  In  this  regard — and  we  cannot  now  Ignore 
her  needs  for  future  development. 

President  Kennedy  emphasized,  as  I 
have  long  maintained,  that  all  citizens 
have  a  stake  in  a  sound  resources  pro- 
gram. Nor,  as  many  have  erroneously 
inferred,  were  conservationists  attempt- 
ing to  arrogate  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment exclusive  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment and  protection  of  our  natural 
resources.  The  President  reiterated  what 
conservationists  had  long  advocated — 
national  leadership  buttressed  by  the  ef- 
fective cooperation  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

Although  the  variety  of  public  works 
is  as  great  as  the  needs  and  demands 
from  which  they  spring,  no  field  is  so 
latent  with  opportunities  for  satisfying 
need  and  demand  while  at  the  same  time 
greatly  contributing  to  our  continued 
growth  and  prosperity  as  the  field  of 
water  resources  and  control.  But,  as  the 
President  iwinted  out,  our  bountiful  sup- 
ply of  water  is  not  a  "blessing  we  can 
regard  with  complacency."  By  1980  ex- 
perts predict  that  demand  for  water  will 
equal  the  available  supply  of  600  billion 
gallons  a  day.  Repeated  reuse  will  then 
become  a  necessity.  We  are  faced  with 
an  unprecedented  population  explosion, 
and  an  accelerated  and  changing  indus- 
trial technology,  which  together  will 
combine  to  impose  greatly  Increased  de- 
mands for  water.  The  challenge  is  then 
one  of  wise  conservation  and  control  of 
our  water  resources  in  order  to  ad- 
equately provide  for  our  anticipated 
needs. 

What  is  true  in  regard  to  the  quantity 
aspects  of  our  water  supply  Is  of  greater 
import  when  considering  its  quality  as- 
pects. "Pollution  of  our  country's  rivers 
and  streams,"  warned  the  President, 
"has  reached  alarming  proportions." 
The  protection  and  control  of  water 
quality,  therefore,  constitute  the  key  to 
effective  conservation  and  control  of 
water  resources. 

The  Federal  role  in  water  quality  con- 
trol is  most  adequately  expressed  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  This  session  of  the 
Congress  enacted  the  legislation  which 
I  sponsored  to  Improve  and  make  more 
effective  the  Federal  water  pollution  con- 
trol program. 

HM.  6441.  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1961, 
was  approved  by  President  Kennedy  on 
July  20,  1961,  as  Public  Law  87-86. 

The  amendments  provide  for  intensi- 
fied research,  augmentation  of  low  flows 
to  control  water  quality,  increased  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States  to  aid  them 
in  administering  their  water  pollution 
con^ol  programs,  iiu:reased  financial  as- 
sistance under  improved  provisions  to 
municipalities  to  stimulate  construction 
of  waste  treatment  works,  and  extension 
of  Federal  authority  to  enforce  abate- 
ment of  pollution  to  all  navigable  as  well 
as  interstate  waters. 

Of  particular  importance  are  those 
provisions  of  the  act  which  deal  with 
grants  to  assist  municipalities  in  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties. Wholly  lacking  in  glamor  and 
public  appeal,  these  needed  public  works 


too  often  lose  out  in  the  competition  for 
local  funds  to  more  attractive  projects, 
such  as  parks,  schools,  libraries,  et 
cetera.  Federal  grants  are  admittedly  a 
device  to  stimulate  community  interest 
and  support  in  providing  these  essential 
facilities. 

The  1956  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  authorized  individual  grants 
in  the  amount  of  30  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated reasonable  cost  of  construction  or 
$250,000,  whichever  was  less.  Appro- 
priations for  this  purpose  were  author- 
ized in  the  amount  of  $50  million  an- 
nually within  an  aggregate  sum  of  $500 
million. 

The  success  achieved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  this  limited  amount  of  Federal 
participation  Is  undeniably  impressive. 
In  the  first  5  years  of  operations  under 
the  1956  act.  grant  offers  were  made  for 
2,746  projects.  The  total  estimated  cost 
of  these  projects  Is  $1,292.9  billion  and 
compares  favorably  indeed  with  the  $225 
million  of  Fedend  grants  funds  respon- 
sible for  spurring  this  number  of  proj- 
ects. This  means  that  each  Federal  dol- 
lar has  been  matched  by  almost  5  local 
dollars.  Of  the  2,746  projects,  1,580  are 
completed  and  In  operation  and  710  are 
currently  under  construction. 

All  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  of  the  sad 
neglect  in  the  field  of  waste  treatment 
works  coiKtruction  for  more  than  50 
years.  As  a  result,  a  backlog  of  needed 
projects  has  been  built  up  which  even 
these  impressive  figures  have  hardly 
touched.  The  Conference  of  State  Sani- 
tary Engineers  reported  that  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1960.  a  total  of  5,127  projects, 
including  new  plants,  enlargements,  and 
additions,  are  needed  in  communities 
serving  42  million  people.  This  is  the 
current  need  and  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  growing  needs  which  will  de- 
velop as  our  population  increases  and 
as  existing  plants  become  obsolete. 

Very  obviously,  the  rate  of  progress  we 
have  been  making— although  markedly 
improved— has  not  been  sufficient.  Ef- 
fective cognizance  was  taken  of  this  fact 
by  the  new  amendments  to  the  act. 
While  retaining  the  existing  30  percent 
limitation  on  individual  grants,  the  pre- 
vious ceiling  of  $250,000  has  now  been 
raised  to  $600,000.  In  line  with  this  in- 
dividual project  ceiling  increase  and  to 
afford  fiiumcial  assistance  to  a  greater 
number  of  communities,  the  annual  ap- 
propriation authorization  for  grants 
funds  is  Increased  from  the  former  $50 
million  to  $80  million  for  fiscal  year  1962 
$90  million  for  1963.  and  doubled  to  $100 
million  each  year  for  the  subsequent  4 
years.  The  objective  of  these  provisions 
is  to  stimulate  waste  treatment  works 
construction  to  the  average  level  of  $600 
million  annually— the  level  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

The  spilling  over  of  our  cities  and 
towns  into  the  suburbs  and  the  mercurial 
growth  of  satellite  communities  is  given 
recognition  by  the  act's  provision  which 
enables  two  or  more  communities  to  join 
together  In  cons^nicting  a  waste  treat- 
ment facility  to  serve  their  mutual  needs. 
Each  community  is  eligibility  to  receive 
its  own  project  grant  based  on  Its  pro 
rata  share  of  the  total  estimated  reason- 
able cost  of  construction  subject  to  an 
overall  limitation  of  $2,400,000  of  grants 
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funds  to  be  awarded  to  any  single  multl- 
mvmlclpal  project. 

To  promote  the  fullest  use  of  appro- 
priated grants  funds,  the  act  provides  for 
reallotment  of  any  such  funds  not  obli- 
gated by  a  State  within  18  months  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  projects  in  that  State 
among  States  which  have  a  waiting  list 
of  projects.  Such  funds  may  also  be  used 
for  making  an  additional  grant  for  a 
project  for  which  the  need  is  due  in  part 
to  Federal  institution  or  construction  ac- 
tivity La  the  community. 

These  are  the  act's  specific  provisions 
in  regard  to  waste  treatment  works  con- 
struction. Substantial  impact  in  this 
same  field  Is  anticipated  to  result  as  well 
from  the  application  of  the  enforcement 
authority  provided  In  the  act.  Federal 
authority  to  enforce  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion now  extends  to  all  navigable  as 
well  as  interstate  waters.  In  13  In- 
stances, where  the  Federal  enforcement 
procedures  have  been  brought  to  bear 
to  abate  interstate  pollution,  remedial 
time  schedules  have  been  established  in- 
volving construction  of  treatment  facil- 
ities amounting  to  $500  million.  This 
figure  will  undoubtedly  rise  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  vigor  of  Federal  en- 
forcement activity. 

Public  Law  87-88  Is  the  statutory  basis 
for  launching  a  concentrated  effort  to 
prevent  the  discharge  of  imtreated  or 
Inadequately  treated  sewage  wastes  into 
our  waters.  Its  provisions  combine  to 
comprise  a  public  works  program  of  the 
first  magnitude.  It  was  deservedly 
hailed  as  the  first  major  conservation 
measure  successfully  put  forth  by  the 
administration.  Its  ,}Uccess  is  vital  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  citizens 
and  to  our  continued  economic  growth. 

The  unrealistic  no  new  starts  policy  of 
the  past  8  years  is  happily  laid  to  rest. 
The  budgetary  yardstick  which  dictated 
this  policy,  while  still  Importantly  con- 
sidered, no  longer  predominates  over 
other  considerations  affecting  the  wise 
and  orderly  development  and  conserva- 
tion of  water  resources.  Instead,  a 
strengthened  Federal-State-local  part- 
nership is  being  forged  to  act  in  the  best 
interests  and  benefit  of  all — to  secure  for 
ourselves  and  to  preserve  for  the  future 
the  maximum  use  and  enjoyment  of 
Nature's  bountiful  heritage. 


The  PoCtics  of  Tax  Reform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  important  legislative  ques- 
tions of  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress was  that  of  tax  reform.  Extensive 
hearings  on  this  subject  were  held  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  based  upon  the  proposals  of  the 
President  in  this  field.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Economic  Institute  on  Tax 
Reform  of  the  UJS.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. I  had  the  opiportunity  to  discuss 
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the  bases  of  tax  reform  and  its  politics. 
Because  of  the  cinrent  interest  in  this 
matter  and  its  prominence  before  the 
Congress.  I  should  like  to  place  my  state- 
ments in  the  RzcoRo : 

REMAKKS  or  THK  HONOKABLS  THOMAS  B.  CTTB- 

TIB.  Rktublican,  Sbcond  DtmucT  or  MiB- 
soTTmz,  BxroBK  thx  UmrxD  Btatss  Chakboi 
or  CoicMKEcs,  Economic  iNsrmrrs  on  Tax 
Retobm,   Washtkgton,  D.C. 

THE    POLmCS    or  TAX    RETORM 

Tax  reform  1b  like  tlie  weaUier.  Every- 
body talkfl  about  It,  but  no  one  does  very 
much  about  It.  Indeed,  taxes,  altliough  a 
human  creation,  seem  to  follow  rigid  laws 
that  are  beyond  the  power  of  human  con- 
trol. The  old  adage,  death  and  taxes  escape 
no  man.  bears  out  this  observation.  Taxes 
are  the  essence  of  government,  and  govern- 
ment Is  the  essence  of  organized  society. 

How  do  human  beings  reform  something 
that  Is  Inhuman?  By  appealing  to  the  in- 
equities of  it?  I  doubt  it.  I  don't  believe 
there  Is  equity  in  taxes  any  more  than  there 
Is  equity  in  Are  or  weather  or  any  natural 
force. 

The  only  sotmd  appeal  for  tax  reform  Is 
inefficiency  of  a  specific  tax  or  inefficiency 
In  a  tax  system:  (a)  A  tax  may  become  too 
costly  to  collect:  (b)  a  tax  may  become  so 
burdensome  that  a  government  which  seeks 
to  enforce  It  falls  in  the  process;  or  (c)  a 
tax  may  bring  about  economic  or  social 
damage. 

The  equity  of  a  tax  Is  a  subjective  thing. 
This  subjective  thing  becomes  important 
because  It  bears  upon  the  efficiency  of  col- 
lecting the  tax.  Our  tax  syst«n  Is  largely 
a  system  of  voluntary  collection.  A  vcdun- 
tary  system  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  tax 
systems  and  should  always  be  the  gocd  of 
tax  legislation.  Some  people  smile  when 
that  observation  is  made,  as  the  various  pen- 
alties for  tax  evasion  come  to  their  minds. 
However,  I  submit  that  the  penalties  in  our 
tax  system  operate  mainly  to  assure  our  peo- 
ple that  everyone  pays  his  taxes  and  those 
who  try  to  evade  taxes  do  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. However,  a  tax  system  that  fails 
to  adjust  for  ineqxiitles  resxilts  eventually  in 
an  involuntary  system  of  collection,  because 
of  the  prevalent  feeling  that  everycnie  does 
not  pay  taxes. 

Taxes  follow  the  law  of  inertia.  It  U  dif- 
ficult to  put  a  new  tax  law  on  the  IxxAs.  It 
is  equally  difficult  to  remove  a  tax  law  from 
the  books.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  Federal  excise  tax  system  which  Is  selec- 
tive. There  really  is  no  rhjrme  or  reason 
about  which  products  or  services  bear  a  Fed- 
eral excise  tax.  except  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  Government  can  get  revenue.  It 
is  costly  to  put  a  new  tax  into  effect.  The 
longer  a  tax  is  in  effect,  however,  the  more 
efficient  It  becomes.  Also,  the  longer  a  tax 
is  in  effect,  the  less  economic  and  social 
damage  it  causes,  because  people  learn  to 
live  with  it.  The  wound  heals  over,  a  scar 
is  formed,  and  pretty  soon  even  the  itching 
ceases  and.  only  in  bad  weather,  does  one 
receive  a  twinge  of  pain. 

There  are  three  types  of  tax  reform.  One 
type  of  reform  relates  to  the  basic  tax  struc- 
tiire  and  is  based  upon  political  and  eco- 
nomic theory.  The  other  two  relate  to 
specific  tax  laws  and  are  based  upon  imme- 
diate social  and  economic  Impacts. 

I  shall  first  briefly  discuss  the  politics  of 
specific  tax  reforms  and  then  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss in  more  detail  the  poUtics  of  basic  tax 
reform. 

The  two  types  of  specific  tax  reform  are: 

1.  Those  based  upon  appeals  to  efficiency, 
which  include  equity. 

2.  Those  based  upon  appeals  to  produce 
or  to  eliminate  economic  and/or  social 
results. 

I  think  any  government,  whatever  may  be 
Its  basic  tax  phUosophy,  if  it  is  wise,  will 
listen  to  appeals  to  tax  reform  based  upon 


efficiency  and  upon  equity.  Too  often  tax 
reform  is  pushed  in  the  guise  of  equity, 
when  the  real  argument  relates  to  some 
alleged  undesirable  social  or  economic  Im- 
pact the  tax  creates.  It  Is  helpfiil  to  keep 
the  two  arguments  separate  In  pxishing 
through  tax  reform,  although  scnnetlmes  it 
is  difficult  to  do  so. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Quite  a  bit  of  poUtlcal 
action  has  been  directed  toward  eliminating 
the  Federal  communications  excise  tax.  It  Is 
argued  that  the  tax  Is  inequitable  because 
other  goods  and  services  are  not  taxed.  It 
Is  also  argued  that  the  tax  was  put  on  as  a 
temporary  war  tax.  These  appeals  to  equity 
are  Inconsequential  because  they  have  little 
bearing  on  the  efficiency  of  coUectlng  the  tax. 
Unfortunately,  in  many  respects  the  com. 
munications  tax  has  proven  to  be  an  efficient 
tax:  what  inefficiency  there  may  be  stems 
from  the  inflationary  impact  it  haa,  result- 
ing from  its  multiplier  effect  on  prices  as 
it  is  passed  on.  marked  up,  through  the  en- 
tire business  process  and  ultimately  paid 
for  by  the  consumer.  I  suspect  that  the  con- 
simier  pays  50  percent  more  than  the  Oov- 
ernment  receives  In  revenue. 

It  is  possible  to  organize  politically  to  suc- 
cessfully change  a  specific  tax  without  any 
sound  reason  at  all,  but  this  has  to  do  with 
the  techniques  of  lobbying  and  other  polit- 
ical action.  I  have  seen  this  done  on  many 
occasions,  and  admired  the  techniques,  but 
I  have  always  doubted  whether  the  cost  and 
the  effort  were  really  worth  it.  Certainly, 
the  damage  to  the  legislative  jxH^cess  more 
than  outweighs  the  benefits.  However,  It 
is  less  costly  to  organize  politically  to  change 
a  specific  tax  if  it  Is  based  upon  some  sound 
reasons  and,  if  the  reasons  are  sound  mough, 
it  costs  little  or  nothing. 

It  requires  little  effort  to  get  a  tax  changed 
if  a  good  case  fen'  its  efficiency  Is  made.  This 
Is  one  reason  It  is  important  poUtically  to 
separate  economic  and  social  reasons  from 
reasons  of  inefficiencies  and  pure  equities. 
AU  that  la  required  poUticaUy,  in  this  in- 
stance. Is  to  call  the  matter  of  inefficiency 
or  Inequity  to  the  attention  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  or  any  proper  pexaon  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

It  requires  more  political  effort  to  get  a 
tax  changed  based  upon  argxmaents  of  alleged 
Tindeslrahle  social  and  economic  Impact. 
It  is  for  this  reason  I  suspect  that  many  in- 
stances where  a  good  case  could  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  an  undesirable  economic  Impact, 
such  a  case  was  not  made,  but  rather,  an 
imsustainable  appeal  to  aUege  inequities  was 
made  In  its  stead.  However,  this  is  a  dan- 
gerous risk  to  take,  because  those  who  are  not 
in  agreement  about  the  undesir ability  of  the 
social  or  economic  impact  are  left  free  to 
expose  the  inadequaclra  of  the  appeal  to 
equity  or  inefficiency,  and  never  have  to  an- 
swer the  adequate  arguments  pertaining  to 
social  or  economic  Impact. 

Let  me  illustrate.  The  tax  credit  and  ex- 
emption for  dividends  paid  upon  stocks  is 
usually  defended  upon  the  grounds  that  it 
is  ineqtiitable  to  tax  stockholders  twice  on 
corporate  earnings.  Well,  this  argument  can- 
not be  sxistained,  as  It  relates  to  efficiency  of 
tax  collections.  Ilils  tax  reform  was  placed 
In  the  code  In  1954,  not  on  the  basis  of  any 
equitable  consideration,  but  rather,  on  the 
basis  of  equalizing  the  tax  Impact  on  new 
equity  v?lth  that  of  debt  and  retained  earn- 
ings to  finance  corporate  economic  growth. 
Actually,  if  this  matter  were  fully  under- 
stood by  the  public,  I  think  the  political 
effort  necessary  to  retain  this  reform  In  the 
law  and.  Indeed,  to  enact  the  next  two  Ftepe 
as  originally  planned  would  be  very  little. 

Indeed.  I  might  make  this  observation 
about  most  legislation,  particularly  tax  leg- 
islation; the  primary  political  effort  needed 
is  to  inform  the  public  of  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 

The  double  taxation  of  dividends,  however, 
has  been  argued  to  the  public  on  the  basis 
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of  equities.  There  1b  little  doubt  In  my 
mind  which  side  has  won  the  equity  argu- 
ment. It  haa  been  won  by  those  who  say, 
"What's  Inequitable  about  taxing  stock- 
holders twice?"  We  have  a  graduated  in- 
come tax  which  taxes  the  Investing  class, 
who  are  the  higher  Income  brackets,  as  much 
as  five  times  as  much  as  wage  earners. 
Frankly,  I  am  still  looking  around  for  help 
in  getting  across  the  economic  argument 
to  the  public.  Indeed,  I  sometimes  think 
I  will  convert  Walter  Reuther  to  the  impor- 
tance of  not  giving  tax  favoritism  over  new 
equity  financing  to  retained  earnings  and 
debt  financing  before  I  get  Keith  Punston 
to  understand  the  political  wisdom  of  ap- 
pealing to  economic  argument  instead  of 
equities. 

The  political  problem  of  urging  tax  re- 
form related  to  social  and  economic  impact 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  not  all  peo- 
ple believe  that  a  tax  system  should  strive 
for  social  and  economic  neutrality.  There 
is  a  growing  school  of  political  economists 
who  argue  that  we  should  use  our  tax  laws 
deliberately  to  bring  about  social  and  eco- 
nomic results.  I  shall  discuss  this  later  in 
relation  to  the  politics  of  basic  tax  reform, 
but  It  must  be  alluded  to  at  this  point  be- 
cause arguments  for  specific  tax  reform  to 
achieve  better  neutrality  fall  on  many  deaf 
ears  today. 

It  Is  a  very  difficult  political  problem  to 
deal  with,  because  seldom  do  these  people 
openly  reject  the  theory  of  tax  neutrality. 
Indeed,  they  give  llpservice  to  it. 

Another  political  problem  we  run  into  in 
trying  to  bring  about  tax  reform  to  alter 
economic  or  social  Impact  is  that,  unlike 
appeals  to  tax  efficiency,  these  reforms.  If 
enacted,  often  produce  immediate  losses  of 
revenue.  Unfortunately,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment atill  computes  revenue  on  the  lim- 
ited annual  formula  of  tax  rate  times  the 
specific  tax  base  set  out  in  the  code.  Ap- 
parently the  revenue  officials  are  not  yet 
ready  to  try  to  compute  the  changes  In  tax 
bases,  resulting  from  economic  and  social 
changes,  or  to  recognize  that  a  high  tax 
rate  can  be  a  contributing  caiise  to  a  lower 
tax  base  and,  conversely,  that  a  lower  tax 
rate  can  contribute  to  a  larger  tax  base. 
Not  having  reached  these  points,  of  course 
they  don't  consider  the  fiirther  refinement 
that  the  factor  of  tax  collectibility  decreases 
as  the  tax  rate  increases  and  the  base  nar- 
rows, and  increases  conversely.  In  other 
words,  as  the  rate  rises  and  the  base  nar- 
rows, the  collectibility  shifts  markedly  from 
the  efficiencies  of  a  voluntary  system  to  the 
inefficiencies  of  an  Involuntary  system.  The 
costs  of  tax  collection  rise,  and  so  the  net 
revenue  return  Is  lessened. 

Until  the  Federal  bureaucracy  charged 
with  administering  a\u  tax  laws  and  having 
great  power  over  any  tax  reform  reaches  the 
point  of  understanding  the  economic  laws 
of  taxation.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  through 
tax  reform  on  appeals  to  undesirable  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  a  particular  tax  law.  It  Is 
time  our  citizens  realized  that  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  Is  the  strongest  political  party 
in  America  today.  It  is  much  stronger  and 
more  effective  and,  in  certain  ways,  better 
organized  than  the  two  better  known  major 
political  parties — the  Republican  and  Demo- 
craUc — partlciUarly  In  technical  fields  like 
taxation. 

It  has  always  been  my  advice,  and  it  re- 
mains so  today,  to  people  who  want  to  get 
through  tax  reform — lay  off  the  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  concen- 
trate on  the  nameless  members  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy. I  can  assure  you  when  I  try  to 
get  reforms  through,  that  Is  where  I  begin. 
As  a  conservative,  I  am  happy  about  one 
thing.  The  bureaucracy  is  unsympathetic 
to  tax  reform  to  produce  economic  and  so- 
cial resulte  Jxist  as  much  as  It  Is  apathetic 
to  appeals  to  reform  to  produce  tax  neutral- 
ity.    They  are  for  the  status  quo  except  in 


respect  to  inefficiencies.  Their  guiding  star 
is  immediate  revenue,  and  they  compute  it 
by  applying  the  tax  rate  to  what  has  been 
the  tax  base.  Tax  revenues  to  them  are 
the  resultant  of  the  rate  and  the  base  set 
out  In  the  code  and  are  apart  from  a  chang- 
ing economy  and  changing  social  structiu^ 
except  as  the  results  of  the  precedlrg  year 
make  their  mark.  To  this  extent,  they  are 
allies  on  the  side  of  tax  neutrality. 

I  now  want  to  turn  to  the  politics  of  basic 
tax  reform.  It  centers  around  basic  eco- 
nomic and  political  philosophy.  I  think  it 
is  time  that  those  who  advocate  basic  tax 
reform,  and  I  do.  realize  that  they  are  in 
fundamental  disagreement  with  a  more 
powerful  political  force.  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  a  discussion  of  how  to  become 
politically  active,  although  this  is  really  the 
subject  Involved  in  discussing  what  barriers 
there  are  to  basic  tax  reform,  how  Insistent 
are  the  pressures  for  reform.  A  PAC  (a  po- 
litical action  committee)  or  a  COPE  (a  com- 
mittee for  political  education)  constitute 
some  of  the  basic  barriers  to  basic  tax  reform, 
and  the  lack  of  a  PAC  or  COPE  on  the  side  of 
reform  indicates  the  weakness  of  the  pres- 
sures for  reform. 

There  is  no  acceptable  reason  that  the 
political  force  opposed  to  basic  tax  reform 
should  be  more  powerful  than  the  political 
force  in  favor  of  reform.  There  are  many 
explanations,  however.  The  basic  explana- 
tion lies  In  the  fact  that  those  opposed  to 
basic  tax  reform  give  llpservice  to  basic  tax 
reform.  Those  opposed  to  basic  tax  reform 
give  llpservice  to  the  theory  of  tax  neutral- 
ity and,  yet,  seek  constantly  to  use  tax  policy 
to  produce  specific  economic  and  social  re- 
sults. Those  opposed  to  basic  tax  reform  give 
llpservice  to  the  theory  of  expenditures 
trimmed  to  the  amount  of  tax  revenues  to  be 
anticipated  from  a  sound  tax  structure  and 
yet  they  deliberately  seek  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment spend,  in  complete  disregard  for 
anticipated  revenues.  Those  opposed  to  basic 
tax  reform  give  llpservice  to  a  balanced 
budget,  at  least  over  a  business  cycle,  if  not 
annually.  Yet  these  politically  adept  groups 
have  this  year  successfully  promoted  \m- 
balanced  budgets  in  years  of  anticipated 
prosperity. 

In  other  words,  we  are  engaged  with  op- 
ponents who  avoid  open  public  discussion 
and  debate.  They  have  gained  their  polit- 
ical power  through  pretending  to  agree  when 
they  disagree.  They  have  not  been  frank 
with  the  people  of  this  country. 

It  is  difficult  to  have  any  tax  reform  under 
items  a  and  3  when  we  have  high  ex- 
penditures and  a  large  public  debt,  because 
the  demand  for  revenues  is  so  pressing.  If 
tax  rates  were  lower  and  tax  bases  broader, 
we  would  implement  many  reforms  without 
having  serious  economic  or  social  impact. 
But,  with  high  taxes,  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  any  reforms  and  to  attain  tax  neu- 
trality. The  basic  law  of  Inertia  applicable 
to  taxes  works  against  change.  Taxes  to  our 
economy  are  like  speed  to  a  ship.  If  the 
rate  is  low,  a  heavy  application  produces 
little  change  In  direction.  However,  if  the 
rate  Is  high,  the  slightest  touch  of  the  nid- 
der  alters  the  direction.  The  Keynesian 
economists,  who  are  opponents  in  this 
struggle,  depend  upon  high  taxes  in  order 
to  implement  their  economic  ideas.  Without 
high  taxes,  governmental  fiscal  policy  would 
be  largely  Ineffectual  in  implementing  social 
and  economic  ends.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
than  without  a  large  Federal  debt  govern- 
mental monetary  policy  would  lose  much  of 
its  power.  Therefore,  deficit  financing  Ls  a 
part  of  their  scheme  of  things.  They  do  not, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  wish  tax  revenues  to 
exceed  expenditures,  except  for  short  periods. 
In  which  It  Is  difficult  to  plan  sufficiently 
ahead  to  avoid. 

The  Keynesian  political  economists  don't 
want  basic  tax  reform.  The  graduated  in- 
come tax  with  rates  up  to  91  percent  and 
the  corporate  tax  of  52  percent  are  essential 


for  them  to  accomplish  their  alms.  8o  are 
the  differentials  essential  to  their  schemes. 
These  differentials  Include  the  26-percent 
capital  gains  rates  and  the  rates  of  so-called 
loopholes.  These  people  do  not  believe  in 
tax  neutrality.  They  seek  to  use  the  tax 
structure  to  regulate  and  direct  the  economy. 

These  people  are  fundamentally  opposed 
to  the  approach  of  the  Baker-Herlong  bill, 
not  because  the  Baker-Herlong  approach  U 
not  good  tax  reform,  but  because  it  will 
place  our  tax  structure  strongly  back  into 
a  position  of  neutrality. 

Tax  is  the  basic  feature  of  government. 
Why  is  It  so  hard  to  realize  that  those  who 
sought  to  change  our  form  of  government 
looked  to  reforming  this  basic  feature?  Why 
is  It  so  hard  to  realize  that  they  will  fight 
to  the  utmost,  using  any  methods,  any  at- 
tempt to  alter  the  basic  change  they  success- 
fully brought  about  in  o\ir  tax  structure? 

The  politics  of  tax  reform,  gentlemen,  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  politics  to  preserve  both 
the  private  enterprise  system  as  well  as  the 
representative  form  of  goveriunent. 

We  will  have  no  basic  tax  reform  next 
year,  or  the  year  after  next,  or  the  year  after 
that.  We  will  only  have  basic  tax  reforms 
when  we  expose  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try what  the  true  philosophy  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  high  taxes  and  high  Federal  debt 
truly  Is.  Then  let  them  defend  their  phi- 
losophy openly  before  the  people,  with  all 
the  sincerity  that  they  possess,  that  a  highly 
centralized  form  of  government  which  plans 
the  economy  and  social  goals  for  our  people 
Is  superior  to  the  system  of  government  and 
economics  under  which  the  harvest  that  we 
have  been  reaping  the  past  few  decades  was 
planted  and  tilled.  Let  them  not  tell  the 
people  that  the  harvest  we  are  reaping  today 
is  of  their  planting  and  of  their  cultivation. 
Those  who  have  gone  before  us  into  the 
great  beyond  planted  and  cultivated  the 
good  harvest  we  are  reaping.  We  have  to 
look  ahead  Into  the  next  decades  to  visual- 
ize what  we  have  planted  and  tilled  for  the 
next  generation  to  reap. 

People  say  to  me.  "Well,  if  this  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years,  and  it  is  in  funda- 
mental error,  as  you  suggest,  how  have  we 
withstood  It?  You  are  always  saying  we 
lead  the  world  In  economic  and  social 
achievement."  Part  of  my  answer  Is  my 
prior  observation.  The  other  part  of  my  an- 
swer is  this:  The  representative  system  of 
government  and  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem of  economics  are  much  tougher  and 
sounder  than  anyone.  Its  supporters  or  de- 
tractors, had  suspected.  It  had  to  be  In 
order  to  have  withstood  the  abuse  It  has 
been  subjected  to  over  the  past  years. 

But  Its  resiliency  Is  being  depleted.  We 
have  weakened  Its  regenerative  process 
through  our  tax  laws.  In  the  discouragement 
of  individual  initiative.  Time  Is  running 
out  on  lu.  We  must  learn  the  politics  nec- 
essary to  effect  basic  tax  reform  and.  In  this 
knowledge,  take  political  action. 


LeP«  Listen  to  Latin  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
friend  has  recently  drawn  to  my  atten- 
tion an  article  in  the  Harvard  Business 
Review  relating  to  programs  of  aid  to 
underdeveloped  nations,  with  particular 
reference  to  our  preparation  for  assist- 
ance to  Latin  America. 
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I  found  this  a  most  stimulating  article, 
and  one  that  expresses  well  the  need  to 
understand  the  people  we  want  to  help 
and  the  need  to  leam  from  them  while 
we  are  helping.  I  ahould  like  to  sum- 
marize for  the  Recom)  some  of  the  major 
points  of  this  article,  "Let's  Listen  to 
Latin  America,"  by  Charles  H.  Savage, 
Jr. 

Mr.  Savage  spent  the  better  part  of  a 
year  in  one  of  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions and  was  preparing  to  return  to  the 
United  States  when  he  was  asked  how 
the  United  States  could  be  of  aid  to  that 
country.  Mr.  Savage  had  talked  to  men 
with  a  wide  range  of  opinions  while  he 
was  in  Latin  America — government  oflQ- 
cials  and  labor  people,  clergymen,  and 
Communists,  Industrialists  and  factory 
workers,  university  professors,  and  peas- 
ants on  the  land.  Based  on  his  notes, 
his  article  tries  to  answer  his  friend's 
question,  in  such  terms  as  to  contribute 
a  positive  note  to  American  thinking. 

Help,  In  his  opinion,  requires  an  imder- 
standing  of  how  a  recipient  nation,  as  a 
complex  social  entity,  may  be  equipped 
to  receive  such  aid.  as  well  as  under- 
standing how  the  assisting  nation  may 
shape  its  aid  most  effectively.  For,  as 
he  warns: 

Helping  and  being  helped  are  among  the 
more  cocnplex  human  activities,  exacting 
the  greatest  psychological  cost  and  de- 
manding the  most  intricate  social  skill. 

He  notes  Instances  where  concern 
over  nationalism,  national  dignity,  and 
national  sovereignty  has  been  a  factor 
In  Incidents  as  well  as  government  de- 
cisions in  recent  months.  And  he  sug- 
gests that  a  Latin  proverb,  "May  the 
good  Lord  repay  you*  can  be  instructive 
In  explaining  attitudes  whereby  one  is 
likely  to  regard  a  gift  as  something  be- 
tween the  giver  and  his  Maker  or  his 
motivations,  rather  than  between  the 
giver  and  the  given.  Similarly,  he  sug- 
gests that  attitudes  among  the  giving 
may  lead  to  a  wish  to  step  In  and  follow 
through  to  see  that  gifts  are  effective, 
rather  than  a  gift  being  merely  the  dis- 
charge of  a  desire  to  t>e  helpful  on  the 
part  of  someone  able  to  give. 

It  is  vitally  necessary  to  imderstand 
poverty  and  its  psychology  if  we  are  to 
understaivd  charity  as  well.  Mr.  Sav- 
age devoted  a  portion  of  his  article  to 
discussing  one  instance  of  poverty 
among  boys  wandering  the  city  streets. 
And  he  makes  a  telling  point  that  such 
poverty  exists  and  has  existed  until  peo- 
ple have  tried  to  inure  themselves  to  It. 
to  overlook  it,  rather  than  deal  with  it. 

Poverty  is  the  poor  relation  living  In  the 
house  of  the  famUy  of  American  nations 
that  we  d(»i't  wish  to  talk  about.  It  makes 
us  uneasy,  and  it  is  to  the  nature  of  this 
uneasiness  that  I  wiih   to  address  myself. 

Mr.  Savage  believes  that  "an  effec- 
tive remedy  to  the  problems  of  such 
backward  nations  can  spring  only  from 
accurate  description." 

Such  description  cannot  result  from 
introspection  or  elaboration  with  those 
who  share  the  same  views  or  intellectual 
debate  that  skirts  the  necessary  action. 
It  must  probe  the  sensitive  spots  where 
the  disease  lies,  do  It  sensibly  and  Intelli- 
gently rather  than  through  overstate- 


ment and  exaggeration.  Yet  he  thinks 
this  is  what  we  are  not  doing  and  he 
sisks: 

Are  we  subject  to  some  reverse  obsession 
on  thn  international  cooperation  front  that 
Is  rentlering  realistic  description  and  diag- 
nosis difficult,  and  that  Is  producing,  conse- 
quently, a  remedy  that  falls  short  of  the 
mark? 

He  analyzes  and  quotes  iieople  among 
the  young  and  idealistic  with  whom  he 
talked.  These  quotations  illustrate  the 
longing  for  change  and  the  willingness 
to  follow  the  Communist  path.  He  also 
illustrates  the  defensive  attitudes  of  the 
elders,  who  often  express  the  frustration 
of  unsolved  problems: 

It  Is  also  understandable  that  in  mulling 
over  poverty  and  trying  to  work  through 
to  some  position  on  it — Just  as  generation 
after  generation  in  the  past  has  tried  over 
and  over  again  to  cut  through  the  never 
completely  solved  Issues  of  the  alleviation 
of  human  misery — youth  should  communi- 
cate something  of  reproach  and  threat  to 
the  older  hands — to  the  teachers,  priests, 
business  leaders,  parents,  politicians,  and 
foreign-aid  specialists  to  whom  the  steward- 
ship has  passed.  And  perhaps,  down  deep, 
the  oldsters — they  who  once  had  such  bright 
hopes  and  who,  human  beings  operating  in 
an  Imperfect  world,  at  least  tried — believe 
that  their  efforts  merit  from  the  young- 
sters, if  not  appreciation,  at  least  under- 
standing. 

This  exchange  between  the  poverty- 
stricken  and  the  comfortable,  between 
the  young  and  the  elders,  has  led  to  a 
breakdown  In  communications  and  a 
frustration  of  policy.  Resistance  de- 
velops and  leads  to  hostility,  "the  more 
hostile  and  the  more  silent  because  they 
had  such  love  and  such  high  expecta- 
tions for  those  that  they  now  face  across 
the  chasm  of  misunderstanding.  As  un- 
relieved obsession  turns  to  hysteria,  the 
one  faction  turns  to  thoughts  of  violent 
solutions  to  the  unrelieved  tensions,  and 
the  other  draws  tight  at  the  prospect 
of  possible  attack  and  destruction." 

Mr.  Savage  concludes  his  diagnosis  by 
pointing  out  that  many  emissaries  to 
underdeveloped  lands  sense  these  social 
signals  of  distress  and  may  be  Infected 
by  a  hopelessness  that  any  form  of  co- 
operative action  can  be  developed.  But 
he  cautions  that  this  must  be  counter- 
acted by  a  willingness  to  analyze  criti- 
cally what  is  needed  and  apply  the  skills 
necessary: 

The  United  States  has  a  great  heritage  in 
the  management  of  its  internal  differences 
which  history  may  one  day  cite  as  o\ur  major 
contribution  to  our  age.  We  Iiad  to  develop 
such  skUIs  as  a  condition  of  national  siir- 
vlval.  However,  the  existence  of  these  skills 
is  sometimes  obscured  by  the  waiting  list  of 
differences  to  which  they  have  yet  to  be 
addressed. 

South  America  felt  no  need  to  de- 
velop such  skills,  and  did  well  under 
the  circumstances.  But  Latin  admin- 
istration can  improve  its  range  of  skills, 
to  gain  in  economic  development  and  to 
do  so  within  the  framework  of  their 
own  traditions.  An  outsider  who  under- 
stands the  problem  can  help  by  providing 
a  new  model  of  administrative  flexibility 
responding  to  divergent  viewpoints,  will- 
ingness to  encourage  constructive  solu- 
tions through  effective  conversation  and 
ultimately  to  secure  cooperative  action. 


By  his  comportment,  he  may  teach.  In 
the  sections  in  which  Mr.  Savage  ana- 
lyzes the  oversea  administrator,  lie  some 
of  his  most  important  lessons,  and  I 
offer  them  here,  with  his  conclusions: 

BXHAVIOB    MOOKL 

The  outsider  whose  manner  and  behavior 
is  such  that  he  can  practice  the  skills  de- 
scribed Is  doing  more  than  contributing  to 
the    solution    of    the    substantive    problems 
that  bring  him  to  those  lands.    He  Is  pro- 
viding a  new  model — where  none  previously 
existed — of  administrative  behavior  by  which 
divergent  viewpoints  may  be  responded  to, 
effective  conversation  entered  into  with  pur- 
poses other  than  rebuttal,  and  cooperative 
action  secured  among  those  able  to  handle 
the  task.     By  so  doing,  he  inoffensively  in- 
vades the  sphere  of  internal  politics,  sacro- 
sanct up  to  now   but  always  In  the  back- 
ground of  every  commercial  conversation. 
By  his  comportment,  the  oversea  adminis- 
trator teaches  the  lesson  that  to  hear  out 
and  to  reflect  understanding  and  respect  for 
the  speaker  is  not  necessarily  an  affirmation 
of  agreement  and  support  but  serves  second- 
ary   purposes.     He    paves   the   way  for   the 
emergence  of  less  extreme  positions  by  help- 
ing to  drain  off  some  small  part  of  the  un- 
relieved   tension    of   the    nationals,   in    the 
meantime  educating  himself  and  Improving 
his  capacity  to  distinguish  the  rough  out- 
lines   of    the    many-faceted    social    system 
within  which  he  will  temporarily  be  at  work. 
But  most  importantly,  in  his  own  small 
way,  the   oversea   administrator  is   offering 
his  hosts  access  to  the  vast  storehouse  of 
national  wisdom  that  we  have  slowly  created 
out  of  the  range  of  differences  that  history 
has  thrown  at  us  for  management.     He  is 
providing  a  visible   example   of   a  different 
sort  of  interpersonal  behavior,  an  approach 
that  his  local  associates  may  wish  to  "try 
on  for  size"  In  their  own  futvu'e  interactions. 
To  behave  in  this  manner  calls  for  a  great 
deal    of   sophistication    and   understanding. 
Such  behavior  is  based,  among  other  things, 
on  the  recognition  that  no  one  is  above  emo- 
tional involvement  and  on  the  willingness 
to  include  the  factor  of  this  personal  involve- 
ment in  estimates  of  what  is  taking  place. 
The  fact  that  these  allowances  must  be  made 
while  the  administrator  is  preoccupied  with 
adjusting  to  a  strange  setting  and  with  ac- 
conunodating    the    normal    bureaucratic    or 
organizational  pressures  to  protect  the  mis- 
sion and  Its  personnel  demands  both  a  spe- 
cial type  of  matiirlty  and  a  special  type  of 
backup  support  from  the  home  office.     Yet 
Americans  have  a  tradition  of  rising  to  spe- 
cial  clrcvimstances,   and   what    I    have    de- 
scribed seems  to  be  the  role  demanded  of 
those  who  wiU  carry  ovir  private  and  gov- 
ernmental  assistance  programs  overseas   In 
the  years  ahead. 

Furthermore,  I  am  convinced  that  o\ir 
oversea  people  are  now  prepared  to  move 
beyond  the  preoccupation  with  personal 
adaptation  described  in  the  culture-shock 
school  of  thinking;  that  la,  the  primary  focus 
on  the  unsettling  sensation,  even  mild  panic. 
tliat  results  when  the  individual — set  down 
in  a  different  culture — finds  that  the  be- 
haviors which  previously  gained  one  set  of 
responses  no  longer  work  as  before,  or  even 
beget  a  completely  different  set  of  responses. 
I  believe  the  passage  of  time  has  largely  laid 
this  ghost  to  rest.  If  I  am  wrong,  let  me 
point  to  the  therapeutic  values  inherent  In 
becoming  absorbed  with  assessing  the  way  the 
foreign  society  has  achieved  some  resolution 
of  the  problems  that  beset  it. 

Probably  the  greatest  demands  in  an  as- 
sistance program  are  those  made  of  the  home 
office — ^be  it  Washington,  D.C.,  Wall  Street, 
or  one  of  our  industrial  centers — for  sup- 
port and  toleration  of  a  wider  and  some- 
times frankly  exploratory  range  of  behaviors 
on  the  part  of  Its  oversea  personnel.     To 
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provide  lessons  on  the  management  of  dif- 
ferences, the  oversea  administrator  must 
himself  come  from  an  atmosphere  In  which 
differences  are  effectively  managed,  and  there 
must  be  someone  at  home  with  whom  he  can 
candidly  share  his  burden  of  somewhat 
strange  Impressions  and  reactions.  His  as- 
signment must  be  a  flexible  and  supportive 
one  If,  of  Itself,  It  Is  not  to  Interfere  with 
the  accomplishment  of  his  mission. 

For  somewhat  similar  retisons  I  would  urge 
that  we  not  send  members  of  the  President's 
Peace  Ck)rps  abroad  with  an  obsession  to  be 
helpful.  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be  more 
helpful  In  the  end  if  they  set  out  with  the 
more  relaxed  Intent  of  looking  and  listening, 
studying  and  learning,  and  being  helped. 

CONCLUSION 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  a  new  di- 
mension of  technical  assistance  which  in  a 
sense  is  preliminary  and  basic  to  the  foreign 
aid  we  are  now  providing.  Its  essence  is 
administrative  skill  in  the  management  of 
differences — an  area  in  which  we  have  more 
experience  and  knowledge  than  we  realize. 
Its  execution  resides  In  the  transmissions  of 
these  skills  to  Latin  administrators  (fellow 
Americans,  too) ,  in  a  setting  of  genuine  re- 
spect which  cannot  fall  to  come  about  if. 
using  our  powers  of  discrimination  and  con- 
centration, we  tune  in  on  the  problems  to 
which  these  people  address  themselves  and 
marvel  at  goals  which  they  have  set  and  the 
accomplishments  they  have  already  achieved. 

No  man  so  fired  the  Imagination  and  com- 
mitment of  many  Latin  nations  as  did  Simon 
Bolivar.  After  Bolivar  had  conmiltted  his 
personal  fortune  to  the  causes  he  struggled 
for,  he  concluded  that  there  was  another 
dimension  of  aid  that  he  could  offer  his  coun- 
trymen. His  statement  might  well  serve  as  a 
rallying  cry  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  development  of  these  lands: 

"I  wish  I  had  a  material  fortune  to  give 
to  everyone  of  my  countrymen;  but  I  have 
nothing.  I  have  nothing  more  than  a  heart 
with  which  to  love  them,  and  a  sword  with 
which  to  defend  them." 


Frank  L.  Boyden,  of  Deerfield  Academy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  little  of  praise  and  admiration 
that  remains  to  be  spoken  of  the  char- 
acter and  personality  of  Dr.  Prank  L. 
Boyden.  All  too  often,  in  contemporary 
speech,  in  search  of  eloquence,  there  is 
a  tendency  toward  the  careless  and 
therefore  meaningless  ovenise  of  super- 
latives in  recognition  of  the  events  and 
personalities  of  our  times. 

There  are  few  superlatives  which  re- 
main to  be  spoken  of  the  gentleman  from 
Deerfield  Academy,  and  there  are  none 
that  have  been  said  that  are  not  fitting 
and  proper. 

I  have  never  read,  nor  could  I  ever  de- 
liver, words  which  would  adequately  re- 
flect the  regard  which  I  personally  have 
for  Mr.  Boyden.  The  very  qualities 
which  endear  him  to  his  multitude  of 
friends  and  which  earn  for  him  the  un- 
stinted respect  of  his  contemporaries, 
defy  commitment  to  words.  Words 
alone  are  not  enough.    To  know  and 


appreciate  the  true  character  of  the 
headmaster  and  his  great  school,  one 
must  know  them  personally. 

I  have  known  Frank  Boyden  and  his 
work  for  far  more  years  than  I  or  he 
perhaps  can  or  would  remember,  and  I 
never  cease  to  wonder  at  and  be  amazed 
by  the  dichotomy  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. It  occurs  to  me  that  without  the 
slightest  hint  of  insincerity.  Prank  Boy- 
den is  genuinely  and  ably,  evenrthing  to 
everybody. 

Reference  is  often  made  to  the  Deer- 
field Academy  motto,  "Be  Worthy  of 
Your  Heritage."  as  symbolic  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  school  and  the  colorful  town 
in  which  it  is  located.  To  me,  it  is  not 
enough  to  re-cognize  this  fact  alone,  for 
indeed,  Mr.  Boyden  himself  is  a  very 
significant  part  of  his  heritage  which  his 
motto  commits  to  our  attention.  While 
he  personally  would  be  the  last  to  recog- 
nize and  acknowledge  such  a  fact,  and 
perhaps  would  even  unassumingly  deny 
such  a  comparison.  Dr.  Frank  Boyden  is 
the  very  personification  of  the  spirit  of 
the  New  England  Yankee.  The  spirit 
which  is,  in  fact,  this  heritage.  His  life 
and  deeds,  to  which  we  all  pay  tribute, 
are  an  integral  part  of  this  spirit,  a  spirit 
not  only  characteristic  of  New  England, 
but  of  our  great  Nation  as  well. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  a  citizen, 
and  a  personal  friend,  I  am  sincerely 
pleased  and  honored  to  add  my  praise 
and  congratulations  to  the  remarks  that 
have  been  said  of  this  true  gentleman, 
and  great  American,  Dr.  Frank  Boyden, 
headmaster  of  Deerfield  Academy. 


The  Federal  Role  in  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or   KTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  be- 
fore in  our  history  has  there  been  so 
widespread  appreciation  as  there  is  to- 
day of  the  importance  of  education  in 
our  national  life.  Today,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral realization  that  the  future  of  our 
Nation  and  our  Western  civilization  di- 
rectly depends  upon  the  quality  and 
availability  of  educational  opportunity. 
There  is  the  great  awakening  to  the 
realization  that  our  national  survival — 
and  the  survival  of  free  Institutions 
everywhere  on  earth — depends  upon  the 
product  of  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
free  world. 

When  considered  in  this  context,  it  is 
enormously  important  that  every  one  of 
us — and  particularly  those  who  for- 
mulate education  policy  in  our  State 
legislatures  and  in  the  Congress — are 
directed  toward  strengthening  and  im- 
proving the  American  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  reaching  this  objective.  I  believe 
certain  principles  to  be  sound  and  pro- 
gressive and  summarize  them  as  follows: 

First.  The  basic  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding education  rests  with  the  State 


government,  communities,  and  private 
groups;  and  Federal  control  or  direction 
of  education  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

Second.  There  is  a  continuing  but  in- 
creasingly profound  national  interest  In 
education  which  makes  It  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  assist  in 
strengthening  and  improving  education. 

Third.  Federal  programs,  therefore, 
must  be  designed  to  assist  States  and 
communities  and  public  and  private  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  over- 
come educational  needs  which  must.  In 
the  national  interest,  be  fulfilled,  but 
which  oftentimes  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate action  alone  is  insuflflcient  to  meet 

Fourth.  The  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, therefore.  Is  to  assist  States 
and  communities  and  educational  insti- 
tutions to  meet  educational  needs  with- 
out weakening  State,  local,  and  private 
responsibility  and  without  substituting 
Federal  funds  for  traditional  sources  of 
educational  revenue.  We  should  make 
dead  certain  that  Federal  aid  stimulates 
additional  educational  effort. 

I.    THK    EISrN HOWES    POLICT 

During  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion Federal  policies  based  upon  these 
principles  have  worked  remarkably  well 
to  improve  education.  Inherent  in  these 
principles  Is  the  assumption  that  once 
our  citizens  understand  the  needs  of  ed- 
ucation they  will  make  the  necessary 
decisions  to  supply  those  needs.  That  Is 
why  the  83d  Congress  In  1954  approved 
Mr.  Eisenhower's  request  which  launched 
a  national  program  of  State  education 
conferences  that  led  to  a  White  House 
conference  In  December  of  1956.  Dur- 
ing this  year  far-reaching  effort — In 
which  all  48  States  and  4  territories 
took  part — 500.000  citizens  met  In  over 
4,000  State  and  local  education  con- 
ferences to  discuss  school  needs  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  action  at 
every  level  to  meet  those  needs.  This 
culminated  In  the  White  House  confer- 
ence at  which  2,000  educators  and  in- 
terested laymen  from  every  State  and 
territory  met  to  pool  their  accumulated 
knowledge  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions. 

One  of  the  principal  recommendations 
of  the  White  House  conference  was  that 
the  Federal  Government  undertake  a 
program  of  temporary  assistance  to 
States  and  local  school  districts  to  help 
overcome  the  shortage  of  public  school 
facilities  which  had  accumulated  as  a 
result  of  20  years  of  depression  and  war 
followed  by  a  huge  upsurge  In  the  birth 
rate.  It  was  agreed  that  the  States 
could  meet  their  current  needs  for  addi- 
tional facilities  If  they  could  once  over- 
come this  shortage.  Otherwise,  It  was 
apparent  that  a  whole  generation  of 
schoolchildren  would  suffer  the  adverse 
effects  of  overcrowded  classrooms, 
double  shifts,  and  antiquated  facilities. 
Accordingly,  the  President^Eisenhow- 
er — recommended  that  the  Congress  au- 
thorize such  Federal  assistance  over  a 
period  of  4  or  5  years.  He  made  this 
recommendation  and  submitted  his  pro- 
gram to  the  Congress  In  1955.  1956,  1957. 
1959.  and  1960.  During  all  these  years 
the  Democrat-controlled  Congress  de- 
layed this  action.    Year  after  year  the 
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Democrats  turned  down  the  President's 
proposals  to  aid  education. 

Had  the  President's  recommendations 
been  accepted  in  1956  or  1957,  it  would 
have  meant  that  tlie  classroom  short- 
age— 142,000  elementary  and  secondary 
public  school  classrooms  In  1960 — would 
have  been  eliminated  by  now. 

In  1956,  Mr.  Eisenhower  appointed  a 
committee  to  study  the  needs  of  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school  level.  From 
the  work  of  this  committee— headed  by 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  New  York, 
Devereux  C.  Joseplis — and  out  of  the 
continuing  studies  of  the  E>epartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  there 
was  developed  the  recommendations  that 
the  President — set  forth  In  a  special 
message  to  Congress — which  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958.  This  act  authorized 
a  variety  of  Interrelated  programs  de- 
signed to  assist  States,  communities,  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
strengthen  and  improve  education  in 
ways  Important  to  the  national  security. 
The  National  Defense  Act  of  1958  was 
designed  with  these  specific  objectives 
in  mind: 

First.  Encourage  able  students  to  go 
to  college  and  remain  In  college  by  mak- 
ing financial  assistance  available  to 
those  who  need  It.  thus  lessening  the 
appalling  loss  of  t&lent  caused  by  able 
students  dropping  out  of  academic  work 
after  high  school  graduation.  Between 
the  spring  of  1959  and  June  30,  1961. 
230.000  young  men  and  women  received 
substantial  loans  ut\der  the  student  loan 
program  of  the  NDELA.  In  addition, 
4.000  3-yesu"  graduate  fellowships  were 
financed  under  the  terms  of  the  NDEA. 

Second.  Improve  counseling  and  guid- 
ance services  available  to  schoolchil- 
dren and  to  extend  modem  testing 
techniques  so  that  we  can  Identify  able 
students  and  encourage  them  to  complete 
their  education. 

Third.  Improve  nstruction — and  fa- 
cilities and  equipment — in  modern  for- 
eign languages,  science,  and  mathe- 
matics tn  our  elemrntary  and  secondary 
schools:  and  to  increase  our  knowledge 
of  vital  but  little- taught  foreign  lan- 
guages at  the  collei^e  level. 

Fourth.  Expand  programs  of  graduate 
education  in  all  fli-Ids  In  order  that  we 
may  have  an  adequate  number  of  fully 
qualified  college  teiichers. 

Fifth.  Stimulate  additional  research 
in  the  educational  use  of  modem  tech- 
niques of  communication. 

Sixth.  Assist  in  the  development  of 
area  vocational  schools  within  States 
devoted  to  the  training  of  technical  and 
scientific  personnel  at  a  subprofessional 
level. 

Seventh.  Expand  the  science  informa- 
tion services  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Eighth.  Improve  State  educational 
statistics  services. 

These  programs  are  helping  educa- 
tors and  others  to  do  a  better  job  In  meet- 
ing pressing  educational  needs.  They 
are  proving  extnsmely  successful  and 
worth  while  in  their  fourth  year  of  oper- 
ation. The  National  Defense  Education 
Act  embodies  and  <!xemplifles  the  Repub- 
lican philosophy  of  helping  education  to 
do  Its  vital  Job  without  Federal  control. 


and  without  Federal  Invasion  of  State, 
local  and  private  responsibility.  The 
House  In  this,  the  87th  Congress,  wisely 
extended  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
1958  act  for  another  2  years. 

What  else  has  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment done  in  education  imder  a  Repub- 
lican administration?  Let  us  look  at  a 
few  representative  Items: 

First.  Under  an  act  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress— the  Cooperative  Research  Act — 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  spent  over 
$3  million  in  1960  to  finance  research  in 
basic  problems  in  education;  in  learn- 
ing, in  effective  teaching  techniques,  in 
the  education  of  superior  and  retarded 
students,  and  other  basic  professional 
education  problems. 

Second.  The  vital  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion— fellowships  and  science  teacher 
institutes — have  been  enormously  ex- 
panded. Federal  expenditures  for  these 
purposes  were  less  than  $3  million  an- 
nually In  1953  to  over  $60  million  in 
1960. 

Third.  The  budget  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  has  been  Increased  from 
less  than  $4  million  annually  to  over  $12 
million  in  1960,  and  the  work  of  that 
office  has  been  greatly  strengthened. 

Fourth.  Overall,  Federal  expenditures 
in  support  of  education  at  all  levels — 
exclusive  of  expenditures  for  veterans' 
education  and  training  which  naturally 
became  less  in  the  last  few  years — have 
been  substantially  increased.  For  ex- 
ample. In  1950-51  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  about  $800  million  for  pro- 
grams in  support  of  education,  exclusive 
of  the  GI  bUl  costs.  By  1956-57.  these 
expenditures  had  Increased  to  $1.2  bil- 
lion, excluding  payments  to  veterans 
fiind.  Federal  expenditures  continue  to 
rise. 

In  1960  Mr.  Eisenhower  recommended 
a  school  construction  program  under 
which  the  Federal  Goverrmient  would 
annually  pay  one-half  the  principal  and 
Interest  coming  due  on  $3  billion  of 
school  bonds  Issued  by  local  school  dis- 
tricts that  need  schools  and  need  finan- 
cial help  to  build  them.  The  States 
would  pay  the  other  half  of  the  costs. 
These  Federal  payments  would  stretch 
over  the  20-  to  30-year  life  of  the  school 
bonds,  but  would  enable  the  districts  to 
build  the  schools  within  a  5 -year  period 
in  which  the  Federal-State  commitments 
would  be  made.  This  proposal  was  re- 
jected by  the  Democrat-controlled  86th 
Congress  despite  its  obvious  merit. 

Another  of  Mr.  Eisenhower's  recom- 
mendations which  did  not  receive  en- 
thusiastic support  was  one  designed  to 
assist  institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
build  the  dormitory  and  classroom  and 
other  facilities  they  must  have  to  accom- 
modate the  virtual  tidal  wave  of  college 
enrollments  during  the  next  few  years. 
At  present.  Federal  assistance  is  limited 
to  low-interest  loans  for  dormitory  con- 
struction only — college  housing  loan 
program — made  available  under  the 
Housing  Act.  The  proposal  sponsored 
an  outright  Federal  grant  of  25  percent 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  all  types  of 
college  facilities.  None  of  these  programs 
or  proposals  would  put  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  position  of  taking 
over  responsibility  for  financing  educa- 


tion. They  are  designed  to  help  and  en- 
courage State  and  local  governmental 
and  private  agencies  to  do  this  Job — as 
they  have  traditionally  done  it. 

n.   THX    KZNNKDT   POLICT 

How  does  the  Kennedy  approach  differ 
from  the  Eisenhower  policies  in  educa- 
tion? Basically,  they  differ  in  this  way: 
The  Kennedy  program  would  commit 
the  Federal  Government  to  paying  a 
substantial  and  permanent  share  of  the 
cost  of  education  in  every  State — regard- 
less of  whether  the  State  Itself  Is  meet- 
ing educational  obligations. 

This  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  edu- 
cation for  several  reasons: 

First.  It  is  completely  unreasonable  to 
believe  the  the  Federal  Government 
would  undertake  this  financial  responsi- 
bility on  a  permanent  basis  without  also, 
sooner  or  later,  assuming  an  equal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration,  con- 
trol and  direction  of  education. 

Second.  It  would  weaken  the  basic  sup- 
port upon  which  our  public  schools  must 
depend — the  financial  supp>ort  of  local 
and  State  government.  Any  such  mas- 
sive and  permanent  Federal  Intervention 
in  education  would  effectively  shift  the 
financial  responsibility  from  local  and 
State  sources.  This  could  not  help  but 
Impede  efforts  and  initiative  to  make  the 
necessary  decisions  on  a  State  and  local 
level  to  adequately  support  education. 
Even  worse — the  real  strength  of  our 
system  of  education  Is  in  the  interest 
and  understanding  of  citizens  at  a  local 
level  which  results  in  their  resolving  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  good 
schools. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  cited  classroom 
shortage  as  a  major  issue  In  proposing 
his  aid  to  education  program.  A  glance 
at  U.S.  Office  of  Education  figures  re- 
veal a  reduction  in  classroom  shortage 
from  370.000  to  142,000  between  1954  and 
1960  without  benefit  of  a  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  population  pro- 
jections of  the  Census  Bureau  indicate 
that  Uie  peak  of  educational  needs  in 
terms  of  population  growth  has  already 
been  reached,  and  that  this  ratio  will 
decline  during  the  next  decade.  In  pro- 
portion to  our  population  growth,  at- 
tendance at  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  has  been  decreasing, 
while  college  school  attendance  has  been 
increasing. 

The  President's  program  also  provides 
an  opening  wedge  for  Federal  control 
over  teachers'  salaries.  This,  despite  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  30  years  teach- 
ers' salaries  rose  by  106  percent  as  com- 
pared to  91  percent  for  all  persons  work- 
ing for  wages  and  salaries  and  only  73 
percent  for  government  civilian  employ- 
ees. It  also  must  be  recognized  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  public  school 
teachers  are  women  and  all  surveys  on 
the  subject  show  that  women  teachers 
average  higher  earnings  than  other 
women  college  graduates  or  professional 
workers. 

Our  public  schools  have  Increased 
their  teaching  staff  proportionately 
faster  than  eiu-ollment  and  the  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher  has  been  consist- 
ently reduced.  Since  1900  the  number 
of  public  school  pupils  rose  140  percent, 
the  number  of  teachers  250  percent  and 
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the  pupil -teacher  ratio  was  reduced  by 
11.2 — from  35.6  pupils  per  teacher  to  24.4 
for  1960-^1.  If  the  percentage  of  college 
students  seeking  a  teaching  career  mere- 
ly remains  stable  over  the  next  decade, 
the  number  of  newly  graduated  teachers 
will  almost  double.  Pupil  enrollment,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  increase  far  less — 20 
percent  as  compared  with  a  46-percent 
rise  during  the  last  decade. 

The  President  claims  that  his  propos- 
al is  designed  to  give  aid  to  those  who 
need  it  most.  The  facts  of  the  matter 
are  quite  to  the  contrary. 

Out  of  45  States  that  replied  to  a 
questionnaire  dispatched  by  the  OflBce  of 
Education  in  1959.  \Z  States  reported 
having  districts,  which,  although  need- 
ing additional  classrooms,  had  reached 
their  borrowing  limits  and  had  no  access 
to  other  funds.  There  were  237  such 
districts,  most  of  them  small,  out  of  a 
national  total  of  over  40.000  districts— a 
showing  that  only  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  all  the  school  districts  in  the  Nation, 
legally  lacked  financial  means  to  build 
needed  schools. 

In  the  few  school  districts  where  class- 
rooms were  needed  and  where  the  dis- 
tricts were  borrowed  up  with  no  access 
to  State  or  other  funds  to  build  them, 
there  is  sometimes  a  mere  appearance 
of  having  reached  a  legal  tax  or  debt 
limit  by  assessing  property  at  a  frac- 
tion of  traditional  value.  Most  legal  re- 
strictions on  taxes  and  public  debt  were 
imposed  by  the  people  themselves  or  by 
their  elected  representatives,  and  can 
be  amended  or  repealed  by  the  same 
process. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  point, 
that  the  percentage  of  bond  issues  ap- 
proved in  public  school  bond  issue  elec- 
tions reached  a  record  high  of  82  per- 
cent in  1960  as  compared  to  61  percent 
Just  the  year  before.  During  January, 
1961,  $157  million  of  school  bond  Issues 
out  of  $170  million  were  favorably  voted 
upon — 92  percent.  Annual  new  educa- 
ticmal  construction  has  almost  tripled 
since  1950. 

Under  the  Kennedy  proposal,  high  in- 
come States  will  pay  the  largest  share  of 
the  cost  of  his  program  and  receive  the 
smallest  allocations  despite  the  fact  that 
they  represent  the  greatest  increase  in 
school  enrollment.  On  the  other  hand 
the  low-lnc<xne  States  that  will  con- 
tribute least  to  financing  the  program 
and  receive  far  larger  sums  in  their  al- 
locations— have  had  the  smallest  growth 
In  pupil  enrollment. 

For  example,  our  own  State  of  New 
York,  according  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tions  1960  sxirvey.  has  a  net  school- 
room need  of  about  10.200.  Texas  re- 
quires 809  new  schoolrooms.  During  the 
3-year  initial  program  under  the  ad- 
ministration's bill.  New  Yoric  State,  al- 
though passing  far  more  than  Texas  in 
financing  the  program,  will  receive  con- 
siderably less  in  allocation  although  its 
classroom  needs  are  12  times  as  great. 

New  Yorkers  would  pay  $312  milUon 
in  Federal  taxes  to  get  $116  mUlion  in 
Federal  aid.  New  York  State  would  suf- 
fer a  net  loss  of  $196  miUion  in  3  years. 

m.    SUBSTTTOT*      TXJm.      KINNIBT      PS0F06AL 

A  far  more  attractive  and  equitable 
means   of   aiding    education    has   been 


thought  out,  and  Is  gaining  congres- 
sional as  well  as  popular  support,  Includ- 
ing 70  percent  of  the  people  polled  in 
the  27th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York.  This  proposal  and  variations 
thereof  has  been  offered  as  a  substitute 
to  the  Kennedy -Ribicoff  measure  which 
met  with  overwhelming  opposition  in 
the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

E^rery  \3£>.  citizen  who  owns  real  estate 
pays  a  real  property  tax  to  his  local  com- 
munity government — a  substantial  part 
of  which  is  used  to  meet  local  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  needs.  The 
substitute  proposal  provides  that  every 
taxpayer  who  pays  a  school  tax  on  his 
real  proi>erty  or  as  a  part  of  his  real- 
estate  tax  shall  be  permitted  to  subtract 
from  the  Federal  income  tax  which  he 
owes,  the  full  amount  of  such  school 
property  tax,  or  such  proportion  of  it  as 
will  result  In  a  total  additional  tax  bene- 
fit to  these  taxpayers  of  between  $3  bil- 
lion and  $4  billion. 

Under  the  present  Federal  income-tax 
law.  State  and  local  school  taxes  are  de- 
ductible from  gross  income  but  the 
amount  actually  saved  by  the  taxpayer 
depends  on  his  Federal  income  tax  brack- 
et. For  example,  a  taxpayer  who  had 
paid  $200  in  school  taxes  as  part  of  his 
local  real  property  tax  on  his  home,  and 
is  in  the  20-percent  Federal  income  tax 
bracket,  realizes  a  saving  of  $40.  The 
new  proposal  would  retain  this  present 
practice  but  in  addition  would  permit 
the  taxpayer  to  take  a  $100  credit  against 
what  he  owes  Uncle  Sam.  that  is,  against 
his  net  Federal  income  tax.  Hence,  in- 
stead of  a  saving  of  $40,  the  homeowner 
imder  this  proposal  would  save  $140  of 
the  $200  he  paid  in  school  taxes  on  his 
home.  Of  course,  if  the  taxpayer's 
school  tax  were  less  than  $100  he  would 
be  permitted  to  save  in  total  no  more 
than  the  actual  amount  of  his  school 
tax.  The  tax  credit  would  be  avail- 
able to  real  property-school  taxpayers 
whether  they  itemize  their  Federal  in- 
come tax  returns  or  take  the  standard 
deduction. 

The  advantages  of  this  approach  are 
overwhelming; 

First.  The  tax  benefits  provided  would 
go  directly  to  approximately  40  million 
taxpayers,  including  about  34  million 
homeowners,  who  with  their  famihes 
constitute  almost  90  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

Second.  With  the  Federal  Government 
completely  excluded  from  the  program, 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  Federal 
control  over  education.  Depending  on 
State  law.  each  community  itself,  or  the 
State,  would  be  the  final  judge  of  how 
much  more  it  would  like  to  spend  on  its 
educational  needs  than  it  is  currently 
spending. 

Third.  The  funds  made  available  to 
the  taxpayers  are  greater  than  the  sums 
contemplated  under  any  of  the  other 
Federal  aid  to  education  measures  which 
are  seriously  being  considered;  they 
would  be  even  greater  than  the  sums  re- 
cently recommended  by  President  Ken- 
nedy's task  force  headed  by  President 
Hovde,  of  Purdue  University. 

Fourth.  Because  of  the  complete  ex- 
clusion of  the  Federal  Government,  there 
would  be  no  expanded  bureaucracy,  no 
Federal  administrative  costs,  and  every 


dollar  of  tax  money  thus  made  available 
would  purchase  a  full  dollar's  worth  of 
school  aid  if  the  community  decided  to 
expand  its  expenditures  for  education. 

Fifth.  Inasmuch  as  the  tax  resources 
of  every  State  and  locality  would  be  sub- 
stantially increased  under  this  proposal, 
each  would  have  ample  funds  to  provide 
for  its  own  school  needs  as  it  chooses,  for 
who  knows  better  what  these  needs  are 
than  the  citizens  of  the  States  and  lo- 
calities themselves. 

Sixth.  The  so-called  richer  States 
would  not  be  required  to  help  finance  the 
school  needs  of  the  allegedly  poorer 
States,  for  under  this  proposal  every 
State  would  have  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
its  school  needs  out  of  its  own  resources. 
Rich  State  A  would  not  be  required  to 
pay  to  the  Federal  Government  In  taxes 
twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  It  gets 
back  in  Federal  school  aid  while  poor 
State  B  was  receiving  back  in  Federal 
aid  two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  tax 
money  It  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  its  share  of  financing  the  Fed- 
eral school  aid  program. 

Seventh.  Under  other  proposed  Fed- 
eral school  aid  measures,  those  States 
that  have  fully  met  their  school  needs 
would  not,  if  given  a  free  choice,  expand 
their  school  facilities  during  the  next 
few  years,  would  nevertheless  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  their  share  in  Federal  taxes 
to  finance  the  program.    The  only  way 
these  States  could  recover  any  of  the 
money  thus  extracted  from  them  under 
these  various  proposals  would  be  to  ac- 
cept the  Federal  grants  and  use  them  to 
expand  their  school  facilities.    The  re- 
sult would  be  the  highly  uneconomic  and 
wasteful  extension  of  school  facilities  in 
many  areas  where  such  extension  is  un- 
necessary and  where  other  more  urgent 
needs  exist  and  must  perforce  remain 
unsatisfied.    Under  this  proposal,  the  use 
made  of  their  money  is  not  dictated  to 
the    taxpayer    by    the    bureaucrats    in 
Washington— It  Is   determined    by    the 
taxpayers   themselves,   that  Is.   by   the 
parent,    the    citizen,    the    local    school 
board,  and  the  community  of  the  State. 
Eighth.  Any  objection  to  this  proposal 
based  on  the  assertion  that  it  would  bite 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  Is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  any  of  the  other  measiu-es 
presently     under     consideration.    This 
proposal  would  lead  to  a  good  look  at  the 
Federal   budget    and    the   discovery    of 
many  items  of  less  importance,  or  even 
of  no  importance,  which  could  be  readily 
eliminated   with  no  ill   effects   on   the 
public  welfare. 

Ninth.  If  imemplojrment  does  not  de- 
crease and  business  continues  to  falter, 
this  proposal  will  provide  the  necessary 
tax  relief  which  some  of  the  proponents 
of  expanded  Federal  aid  programs  assert 
to  he  necessary  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

Tenth.  The  preemption  of  State  and 
local  tax  resources  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  diminished,  and  thus 
an  important  step  would  be  taken  in 
contracting  big  central  Government  and 
strengthening  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

In  order  to  encourage  a  closer  rela- 
tionship between  school  district  leaders 
and  parents,  and  at  the  same  time  cor- 
rect a  grave  inequity  In  the  postal  rate 
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structure,  I  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  4975) 
to  grant  second-class  mailing  privileges 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Under  present  law  religious  organiza- 
tions, fraternal  orders,  many  colleges  and 
universities  enjoy  second-class  mailing 
privileges,  but  our  public  school  system 
does  not. 

I  am  pleased  to  record  at  this  point 
that  HJl.  4975.  having  been  endorsed  by 
the  Post  Office  Department,  was  favor- 
ably reported  from  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress.  On 
August  21.  1961,  the  measure  passed  the 
House  and  was  subsequently  referred  to 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
bill  will  receive  the  same  enthusiastic 
support  in  the  Senate  as  it  did  in  the 
House,  and  will  become  public  law  before 
the  87th  Congress  adjourns  in  1962. 

To  meet  the  crisis  which  is  occurring 
on  the  higher  education  level,  I  have 
used  a  similar  tax  credit  approach  in  my 
bill  HJl.  6689.  which  is  pending  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
H.R.  5589  allows  a  tax  credit  for  income 
spent  on  education  by  any  taxpayer 
either  for  his  own  tuition  or  for  any- 
one he  may  wish  to  help  educate.  To 
keep  It  equitable  the  rate  would  be 
uniform  for  all  i^  the  lowest  Federal 
income  tax  rate  of  20  percent.  The  per- 
son in  the  lower  tax  brackets  would  ob- 
tain the  same  tax  benefits  as  persons  in 
all  other  brackets.  It  would  only  apply 
for  tuition  up  to  $1,200  a  year,  and  would 
be  applicable  to  all  recognized  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Money  now   spent  on  other  less  es- 
sential things  would  be  encouraged  to 
be  spent  in  this  vital  field  of  the  educa- 
tion of   our  people,   and   would   assist 
many  of  our  young  people  who  are  now 
prevented  from  going  to  college  because 
their  parents  cannot  afford  It.    The  aver- 
age cost  of  college  education  is  $1,550 
per  year  for  each  student.    Among  mid- 
dle-income families.  80  percent  hope  to 
send  their  children  to  college  but  only 
half  of  these  families  ever  do.     With 
my  proposed  moderate  tax  incentive  as- 
sistance plan  many  more  families  in  the 
middle-income  bracket  will  channel  the 
money  they  now  spend  on  less  important 
things  to  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren or  themselves.     Federal  tax  rev- 
enue saved  in  this  legislation  would  be 
directly    funneled    into    education    and 
would  create  a  4-to-l  Federal  incentive 
program.    In  other  words,  for  every  dol- 
lar the  Government  gave  up  in  tax  re- 
ceipts $4  would  be  contributed  by  the 
people  privately  and  voluntarily  result- 
ing in  much  greater  expenditure  by  par- 
ents for  better  education  of  their  chil- 
dren which  otherwise  would  not  be  made. 
The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  increase 
private  Investment  by  our  people  In  the 
future  of  the  country.    A  nobler  use  for 
our  national  income  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive.   Moreover,  this  legislation  would 
Impartially    broaden    the    educational 
base  among  all  accredited  schools  of  our 
Nation  without  any  danger  of  Federal 
controls. 

Certainly  an  Incentive  to  educate  our 
people  Is  as  Important  or  more  Important 
than  an  Incentive  to  produce  barrels  of 
oil  or  shoe  machinery  or  to  entertain 


prospective  business  clients  at  night- 
clubs. Should  there  be  a  tax  incentive 
for  expense  accounts  but  none  to  edu- 
cate our  children?  This  is  precisely  the 
situation  under  the  present  tax  laws.  I 
say  it  should  be  changed — and  now. 

This  substitute  program  should  obviate 
the  necessity  of  Federal  aid  becoming  a 
constitutional  issue  which  could  divide 
the  Nation. 


The  Itt  Session  of  the  87th  Congest  and 
Its  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  FLOYD  BREEDING 

or    KANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  include  a  summary  of  major  legisla- 
tive activity  in  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  which  I  have  prepared  and  am 
distributing  to  the  people  of  western 
Kansas: 

Thb  l8T  Session  or  the  87th  Congrxss  and 
Its  Recoko 

Because  of  tbe  dangerovis  increase  in 
world  tensions,  the  1st  session  of  tbe  87th 
Ciongress  was  compelled  to  devote  a  major 
share  of  Its  attention  to  legislative  matters 
which  would  prepare  the  Nation  to  meet  and 
overcome  Russian  threats.  The  strengthen- 
ing of  the  armed  services  was  the  first  order 
of  business.  In  addition  to  adopting  a  de- 
fense budget  of  around  $45  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year,  which  started  on  July  1.  1961, 
Congress  also  took  steps  to  strengthen  the 
Nation's  position  on  the  international  front. 

National  defense:  (1)  Speeded  up  the  Po- 
laris missile-firing  submarine  production  to 
29  by  1964.  instead  of  1967;  (2)  continued  the 
B-52  and  B-57  construction  programs,  in- 
stead of  letting  them  lapse  as  earlier 
planned;  (3)  authorized  the  President  to 
call  up  250,000  reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen,  the  first  of  which  were  called 
to  active  duty  as  the  Russian  attitude  over 
Berlin  became  more  menacing;  (4)  as  ten- 
sions mounted,  appropriated  another  billion 
dollars  for  more  planes,  mlssUes,  and  naval 
vessels;  and  (5)  authorized  the  construction 
of  additional  Polaris  submarine  bases  and 
missile  launching  sites  at  home  and  abroad. 

Space  program:  Authorized  $1.7  billion  for 
a  vastly  stepped-up  program,  which  is  aimed 
at  sending  a  man  into  orbit  and  successfully 
conquering  outer  space.  The  urgency  of  this 
stepped-up  program  was  demonstrated  when 
the  Russians  succeeded  in  sending  two  men 
on  orbital  flights  and  returning  them  to 
earth.  The  Russians  stUl  maintain  a  lead 
In  space,  but  the  President  and  Congress 
are  determined  that  the  lead  wUl  be  over- 
come. The  space  flights  are  of  great  po- 
tential mUltary  value  and  that  accounts  In 
part  for  the  urgency  attached  to  the  ex- 
panded program. 

International  affairs:  A  program  of  about 
$4  billion  of  loans  and  grants  for  mutual 
security  was  approved.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
Nation's  defense  effort  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  told  Congress  that  the  added  mili- 
tary strength,  which  we  acquire  through  the 
program.  Is  essential  to  oxir  own  security. 
The  emphasis  of  the  economic  part  of  the 
program  was  further  shifted  from  grants  to 
long  term,  interest-bearing  loans.  The  pro- 
gram also  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  cannot  bear  the  full  burden  of 


this  program  alone  and  our  allies,  particu- 
larly In  Western  E\irope,  are  urged  to  step  in 
and  assimie  a  larger  share  of  the  responsibil- 
ity. Also,  increased  attention  wlU  be  paid 
to  Latin  America. 

On  the  domestic  front,  these  matters  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention: 

Agriculture:  A  1-year  emergency  wheat 
program  was  adopted  for  1962.  Under  the 
program,  wheat  acreage  must  be  reduced  10 
percent,  but  as  compensation  for  reducing 
production,  farmers  will  receive  income  pro- 
tection through  increased  supports  of  $3  a 
bushel.  Farmers  can  retire  voluntarily  up  to 
30  percent  more  of  their  acreage  and  In  re- 
turn will  receive  payments  in  kind  eqtial  to 
60  percent  of  their  average  production.  The 
program  Is  a  stopgap  measure  which  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  wheat  stocks  and  prepare 
the  way  for  adoption  of  a  program  of  a  more 
permanent  nature.  Soon,  before  Congress 
adjourned,  a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  Introduced  legislation  to 
establish  a  wheat  marketing  program  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers,  the  Nation*!  Orange,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  and  other  farm  and  com- 
modity organizations.  This  Is  the  wheat  bUl. 
which  aU  groups  wlU  support  next  year,  of- 
fering as  it  does,  the  hope  for  higher  prices, 
greater  freedom  for  farmers  and  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  to  the  Government. 

An  emergency  feed  grain  program  was 
adopted  for  the  1961  crop  and  was  continued 
for  1962.  The  program  Is  designed  to  cut 
down  on  the  supply  o€  feed  grains  by  limit- 
ing production.  Farmers  are  compensated 
for  participating  in  tbe  program  by  an  In- 
crease in  Income  through  higher  price  sup- 
ports. 

Congress  extended  the  Sugar  Act  until 
next  June  30,  without  making  any  provision 
for  Increased  production  by  domestic  sugar- 
beet  and  cane  sugar  producers.  However, 
Secretary  Freeman  has  stated  that  in- 
creased domestic  production  wlU  be  one  of 
the  Department's  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress In  January.  The  hope  Is  that  acreage 
in  western  Kansas  can  be  greatly  expanded. 
The  food-for-peace  progreim  was  expanded 
and  the  disposal  of  an  additional  $2  bUUon 
in  surplus  commodities,  under  Public  Law 
480,  was  approved.  The  Nation's  great  agri- 
cultural abundance  is  being  regarded  more 
and  more  as  a  blessing  and  as  a  valuable 
weapon  In  the  cold  war. 

Although  It  may  not  be  a  legislative  mat- 
ter, several  appointments  In  the  agricultural 
field  were  of  particular  Interest  to  western 
Kansas.  John  Luft,  of  LaCrosse,  was  named 
head  of  Federal  crop  instirance  program. 
Lud  Strnad,  of  Brewster,  was  appointed  to 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture; and  Anson  Horning,  of  Larned,  was 
nsuned  to  serve  on  the  bipartisan  Feed  Grain 
and  Wheat  Advisory  Committee  of  USD  A, 
and  is  chairman  of  the  Wheat  Subcommittee. 
Mr.  Homing  is  president  of  the  Kansas  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers. 

HeUum  extraction  plant  program:  Con- 
gress appropriated  $45  mllUon  to  get  this 
program  underway.  The  first  two  plants 
authorized  will  be  built  in  Ulysses  and 
Bushton  and  others  undoubtedly  will  be 
constructed  in  western  Ktmsas.  The  plants 
will  be  built  and  operated  by  private  com- 
panies and  the  Government  will  buy  the 
helium  for  use  In  the  space  and  atomic  pro- 
grams. The  valuable  heUvmi  gas  has  been 
going  to  waste.  Now.  it  will  be  extracted  be- 
fore the  natural  gas  Is  piped  Into  pipelines, 
and  stored  to  meet  a  rapidly  growing  de- 
mand. 

Social  security :  ( 1 )  Raised  minimum  old- 
age  insurance  payments  from  $30  to  $40;  (2) 
Increased  benefits  to  widows;  (3)  provided 
for  retirement  for  men  at  62,  with  reduced 
benefits. 

Veterans'  affairs:  (1)  Extended  direct  and 
guaranteed  home  loan  program  for  World 
War  n  and  Korean  veterans  and  authorised 
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$1.7  billion  for  the  program  this  year.  Di- 
rect housing  loans  are  of  particular  interest 
to  veterans  in  rural  areas,  where  It  Is  dlffl- 
cult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  obtain  a  guaran- 
teed loan;  (2)  authorized  payment  of  $60 
million  specUi^  dividend  to  eligible  policy- 
holders of  national  service  life  insurance; 
(3)  Increased  statutory  rate  of  compensation 
for  service-connected  disability. 

Housing:  Continued  a  program  of  insured 
loans  under  FHA  and  special  programs  for 
farm  hoxislng  and  housing  for  the  elderly. 

Education:  (1)  Extended  the  National  E>e- 
fense  Education  Act.  under  which  loans  are 
made  to  students  with  special  emphasis  on 
science  and  mathematics;  (2)  continued 
dormitory  construction  loans  to  colleges;  (3) 
extended  for  1  year  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  schools. 

Economic  matters:  (1)  Increased  the  mini- 
mum wage  from  $1  to  91.25  per  hour  by 
gradual  wage  step-ups;  (2)  authorized  a 
§928  million  temporary  program  to  provide 
13  weeks  additional  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  to  Jobless  workers;  (3) 
established  an  area  redevelopment  program 
under  which  pockets  of  unemplojrment  and 
economic  distress  can  be  attacked;  (4)  con- 
tinued the  Federal  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway  construction  program  and  the  Air- 
port Act,  uiuler  which  municipalities  are  en- 
couraged to  improve  facilities  for  handling 
Increased  air  travel. 

I  want  to  end  this  report,  with  a  personal 
observation  on  the  grave  danger  the  Nation 
faces  from  Increased  Russian  pressure,  not 
only  in  Berlin,  but  throughout  the  world. 
Apparently,  the  Russians  hope  to  use  threats 
and  intimidation  to  make  us  pull  out  of  Ber- 
lin and  other  areas  that  are  absolutely  vital 
to  our  security. 

The  quick  response  to  the  Increased  pres- 
sure, by  the  President  and  by  the  Congress, 
should  be  a  clear  warning  to  the  Russians 
that  these  tactics  will  not  succeed.  The 
Nation  is  united  in  its  determination  to  de- 
fend our  vital  interests,  regardless  of  the 
risks  Involved.  The  mall  and  other  commu- 
nications which  I  received  dearly  Indicate 
that  the  people  of  western  Kwnitss  share  the 
determination  of  people  all  over  the  Nation 
to  stand  firm  against  these  threats. 


TraosmUiion  Lines  for  die  Upper  Colo- 
rado Riyer  Slorafe  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  PKinrsTxvAifiA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26, 1961 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  1961.  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  King]  Inserted  in  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Those  Glen  Canyon 
Transmission  Lines — Some  Facts  and 
Figures  on  a  Bitter  Dispute."  This  was 
a  special  report  prepared  and  distributed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
UdallI.  It  is  my  intention  to  discuss 
this  report  in  full.  Its  glaring  errors 
and  the  tortuous  reasoning  used  by  the 
gentleman  to  Justify  his  position  favor- 
ing all-Federal  construction  of  trans- 
mission lines  for  the  upper  Colorado* 
River  storage  project  are  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  his  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  problems  the  Western  States  face 
as  they  try  to  continue  their  reclama- 
tion program. 


It  is  Just  the  type  of  philosophy  and 
actions  followed  by  both  Mtn  and  his 
brother — the  present  Secretary  of  In- 
terior— that  will  block  the  central  Ari- 
zona project,  a  project  sorely  neede<l  by 
Arizona  if  it  is  to  continue  giowth  and 
prosperity.  The  gentleman  says  that 
he  favored  all-Federal  construction  of 
the  transmission  lines  because  of  the 
benefits  the  people  of  his  district  would 
receive  from  this  Federal  power.  The 
gentlemen  knows,  or  should  know,  that 
the  people  of  his  district  would  get  just 
as  much  and  probably  more  electric 
power  imder  the  combination  plan  and 
get  it  at  the  same  price.  He  should  also 
know  that  it  is  the  plan  to  take  this 
power  away  from  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict when  and  as  it  is  needed  in  the 
upper  basin. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  people 
of  his  district  should  determine  which 
is  to  their  best  interest — more  water  or 
a  temporary  supply  of  Federal  electric- 
ity. I  would  say  that  convei-ting  projects 
like  the  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project  Into  a  public-private  power  em- 
broilment will  be  a  big  setback  to  true 
Irrigation  developments.  His  people 
have  alternate  means  of  developing  their 
power  supply  but  there  Is  no  substitute 
for  water. 

The  involvement  of  the  Salt  River 
project  and  the  preference  customers 
from  the  gentleman's  district  aided  and 
abetted  by  false  and  misleading  propa- 
ganda evidently  prepared  by  an  ex-As- 
sistant Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  a 
Mr.  Harvey  McPhail.  has.  In  my  opinion 
set  back  materially  the  chances  for  con- 
structing true  reclamation  projects  such 
as  the  people  of  Arizona  are  interested  In. 
I  am  sure  other  members  of  the  Arizona 
delegation  understand  tliese  things  since 
the  powerful  committee  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
Is  chairman  gave  instructions  to  the  In- 
terior Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  work  out  wheeling  ar- 
rangements with  the  companies  and  the 
Junior  Senator  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodxs]  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  all-Federal  system. 

I  want  to  examine  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona's  statement  but  first,  let  me  say 
with  respect  to  lobbying  amd  propaganda 
that  there  Is  no  more  vigorous,  well  fi- 
nanced, and  persistent  promotional  or- 
ganization than  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. It  has  not  only  exerted  Its  extreme 
pressures  for  the  all-Federal  transmis- 
sion system  throughout  the  region,  but 
has  gone  around  the  country  trying  to 
drum  up  support  for  its  vicious  plan. 
Furthermore,  it  has  threatened  to  use  Its 
Influence  on  the  approval  of  public  works 
projects  in  other  areas  to  force  congres- 
sional acquiescence  to  its  sinister  pro- 
posal. It  is  regrettable  that  a  Federal 
agency  should  be  permitted  to  use  tax- 
payers' fimds  to  create  such  a  fierce 
struggle  and  hostility  between  public  and 
private  power  groups  In  Arizona  and 
other  States  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  which  heretofore  had  worked  har- 
moniously together  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  region  and  In  securing 
authorization  of  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project. 


I  can  well  understand  how  my  col- 
league reached  the  erroneous  conclusions 
he  did  if  they  were  based  solely  on  the 
specious  line  of  reasoning  set  forth  In  his 
analysis. 

Before  discussing  Mr.  Udall's  argu- 
ments seriatim  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size and  make  perfectly  clear  that  the 
opponents  of  the  all-Federal  transmis- 
sion line  plan,  in  the  Congress,  in  the 
region,  and  elsewhere,  are  extremely 
anxious  that  the  Colorado  River  storage 
be  a  success.  In  order  to  assure  that 
power  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  rates, 
with  the  most  efDciency  and  reliability, 
with  the  greatest  financial  assistance  to 
Irrigation  and  the  least  burden  on  the 
taxpayer,  it  Is  necessary  that  we  have 
concrete,  firm  data  on  which  to  base  our 
conclusions.  The  costs  under  the  offer 
of  the  companies  are  known.  The  fa- 
cilities are  specifically  Identified.  The 
backup  and  firming  is  assured.  There  Is 
a  long  background  of  successful  wheeling 
contracts.  None  of  this  can  be  said 
about  the  all-Federal  plan.  The  lines 
are  Indefinite.  No  one  knows  what  the 
ultimate  cost  will  be.  Everyone  admits 
the  system  without  other  arrangements 
for  backup  and  firming  Is  unstable.  If 
there  Is  any  bailing  out  to  do  It  will  cer- 
tainly happen  under  the  reclamation  al- 
ternative. 

Now.  with  respect  to  the  specific  Items. 

First.  Anyone  who  has  any  familiarity 
with  a  wheeling  contract,  or  has  taken 
the  time  to  examine  Into  exactly  what  It 
provides  would  know  that  the  entity 
performing  the  wheeling  Is  given  no  con- 
trol over  the  energy  to  be  transmitted. 
Arguments  that  delivery  of  power  creates 
control  are  Just  so  much  strawmen. 
Wheeling  consists  merely  of  a  subcon- 
tract requiring  the  delivery  of  a  speci- 
fied amount  of  power  at  a  certain  place 
at  a  particular  time.  The  supplier  ne- 
gotiates all  the  power  sales  and  directs 
his  subcontractor  to  deliver  It  In  accord- 
ance with  his  wishes.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  a  general  parcel  delivery  or  truck- 
ing service.  To  say  that  the  utilities 
would  gain  control  of  the  power  Is  just  as 
ridiculous  as  to  say  that  the  X  trucking 
company  is  gaining  control  of  oxir  mis- 
sile program  because  It  transports  mis- 
siles from  California  to  Cape  Canaveral; 
or.  that  the  Baltimore  k  Ohio  Railroad 
controls  a  coal  mine  merely  because  It 
transports  some  of  the  coal  from  that 
mine. 

If  there  Is  any  discrimination  In  avail- 
ability of  Colorado  storage  project 
power  to  the  Congressman's  district  let 
me  assure  you  it  is  because  of  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  actions.  Regardless  of  who 
is  the  delivery  boy,  the  Bureau  would 
decide  on  its  customers,  the  allocation 
of  project  power,  the  type  of  service  to 
be  given,  and  the  price. 

Second.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  constructed  some  transmission  lines 
connecting  Federal  power  projects  and 
to  load  centers.  To  say.  however,  that 
historically  it  "has  always  constructed 
its  own  transmission  lines  connecting 
large  dams  In  an  area  with  each  other 
and  with  population  centers"  Is  either 
to  admit  complete  ignorance  of  the  facts 
or   to   misrepresent  them.     Legislative 
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history  Is  replete  with  examples  where 
the  Congress  has  refused  to  approve 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  proposals  to  do 
exactly  that.  How  can  aosrone  make 
such  a  claim  in  the  face  of  the  Keating 
amendment  which  has  been  included  in 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  appropriations 
for  more  than  a  decade.  It  must  ob- 
viously be  construed  as  an  outright  at- 
tempt to  mislead  the  public.  As  you 
know,  the  Keating  amenidment  prohibits 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  transmission  facilities  for  de- 
livery of  power  to  Federal  establish- 
ments and  preferred  customers  or  to  in- 
tegrate Federal  projects  unless  the 
wheeling  agency  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  provide  such  service.  Let  us  get  the 
record  straight.  This  will  admittedly  be 
the  first  all-Federal  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion system  in  the  country  if  approved. 
No  one  can  challenge  this  statement.  In 
fact  that  is  bow  it  got  its  name. 

Third.  The  Congressman  agrees  that 
there  will  be  $175  million  short-range 
sayings  to  the  U.S.  taxpayers.  He  then 
gets  confused  and  lost  in  converting  to 
a  long-range  basia.  He  asks  whether 
the  utUiUes  will  buUd  the  lines  and  then 
wheel  the  power  free  of  charge  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Of  course  this  is 
silly.  In  the  first  place  the  company  has 
responsibility  to  its  stockholders,  many 
of  which  will  be  recipients  of  project 
power  by  the  way.  and  is  in  no  p>osition 
to  make  such  a  gratuitous  gesture.  It 
could  not  in  equity  require  its  customers 
to  bear  this  additional  freight  cost  over 
and  above  its  other  government  taxes 
and  I  am  sure  the  general  public  would 
not  permit  such  an  atrocious  action. 
Second,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
no  legal  authority  to  accept  free  service 
of  this  kizxd.  The  Congressman  does  not 
try  to  exi^laln  how,  luuler  his  line  of 
reasoning,  the  short-range  $175  million 
saving  would  suddenly  evaptorate  rather 
than  continue  to  increase  with  time,  as 
It  actually  does.  I  am  suspicious  he  did 
not  follow  through  on  this  line  of  rea- 
soning because  he  could  find  no  basis  to 
support  his  contention. 

The  analysis  continues  by  stating  that 
the  Congress  would  have  to  appropriate 
over  the  life  of  the  project  funds  to  p€ky 
the  wheeling  charges.  Now  if  the  Con- 
gressman had  just  taken  5  minutes  of 
the  "hundreds  of  hours"  he  spent  "read- 
ing the  contentions  of  the  two  factions" 
in  reading  the  law.  he  would  have  known 
that  the  revenues  are  available  "with- 
out appropriation"  to  pay  all  costs  of 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  proj- 
ect, "nils  Is  the  same  practice  as  fol- 
lowed on  the  Boulder  Canyon  project 
The  wheeling  charges  are  paid  out  of 
revenues  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Government's  customers  and  not  from 
taxpayers'  funds  in  the  General  Treas- 
ury. 

The  argument  is  advanced  that  Fed- 
eral construction  of  the  transmission 
system  will  generate  new  business  and 
new  wealth  in  the  area.  This  is  true  to 
an  even  greater  extent  under  the  com- 
bination transmission  line  plan  since  it 
will  create  new  directly  taxable  facilities 
subject  to  both  Federal  and  State  and 
local  taxes  which  the  all-Federal  project 
will  not  do.    Furthermore,  the  pouring 


of  the  State  and  local  tax  moneys  into 
the  area  will  pyramid  the  economic 
growth  since  it  will  provide  funds  not 
otherwise  available  to  the  States  and 
their  communities.  All  this  is  achieved 
at  no  additional  cost  to  the  consumer, 
with  the  savings  mentioned  by  the  Con- 
gressman for  the  taxpayers,  and  with  a 
greater  and  earlier  contribution  to  the 
funds  available  for  irrigation  assistance. 

Fourth.  As  stated  above,  the  claim 
that  transmission  of  power  would  give 
control  of  the  project  to  the  wheeling 
contractors  is  a  discredit  to  the  experi- 
ence, fine  work  and  satisfaction  achieved 
in  other  areas  imder  the  wheeling  system 
of  operation.  I  am  sure  that  South- 
western Power  Administrator  Doug 
Wright  would  not  agree  to  any  claim 
that  he  has  lost  control  of  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  system 
over  the  past  decade  and  a  half  because 
of  his  wheeling  contracts.  Contrariwise, 
he  has  repeatedly  praised  this  method 
of  c^;>eration.  As  for  Herblock  and  the 
Washington  Post,  in  my  book  their  rec- 
ord of  distorted  reix>rting  and  innuendo 
in  itself  would  ju^ify  raising  questions 
on  anything  they  supported.  In  the 
present  issue  the  question  is  whether 
the  taxpayers  and  water  users  will  pay 
for  the  cow  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion will  get  the  cream — with  no  benefit 
to  the  preference  ix>wer  customers. 

Fifth.  If  the  Federal  Government  is 
building  the  moat  unprofitable  trans- 
mission lines  it  Is  because  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  chose  to  do  so.  It  hur- 
riedly embarked  on  the  construction  of 
several  lines  before  any  negotiations 
with  the  private  power  companies  could 
get  off  the  ground.  "Hie  companies 
would  have  been  willing  to  build  the  en- 
tire system  if  they  had  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  There  has  never 
been  a  willingness  on  the  pcu*t  of  the 
Bureau  to  sit  down  in  a  cooperative 
fashion  and  work  out  the  best  possible 
plan  of  service,  and  the  best  way  to  get 
the  Job  done.  The  companies  have 
stated  that  they  stand  ready  to  build 
the  entire  system  If  that  is  what  Recla- 
mation wants.    It  is  not  too  late  to  do 

BO. 

Sixth.  It  is  alleged  in  the  Congress- 
man's analysis  that  the  ofBcials  of  the 
States  involved  strongly  objected  to  the 
Arizona  Public  Service  Co.  proposal  on 
the  grounds  that  their  participating 
IJTOjects  could  not  be  financed.  The 
record  agam  shows  exactly  the  opposite 
to  be  true.  In  1959  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Compact  Commission  requested 
and  was  rec<^:nlzed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  "as  the  agency  to  main- 
tain liaison  with  the  four  States  of  the 
upper  division  with  reference  to  matters 
concerned  with  the  allocation  and  trans- 
mission of  project  energy" — see  11th 
annual  report  of  Commission  dated 
September  30,  1959,  page  26.  On  Sep- 
traiber  1,  1961,  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Comjiact  Commission  passed  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  combination 
proposal  of  the  investor-owned  utilities. 
Senator  Binnxtt  inserted  this  resolu- 
tion In  the  CoNGBEssiONAL  Record  for 
September  5,  1961.  page  18032.  Two  of 
the  three  Governors  who  appeared  or 
presented  testimony  before  the  House 


Appropriations  Committee  on  the  mat- 
ter opposed  the  all-Federal  project.  The 
third  referred  to  congressional  directions 
to  Interior  to  confer  with  the  private 
power  comi>anies,  but  took  no  position 
for  or  against  the  Reclamation  plan. 
The  Bureau's  estimates  of  Irrigation  as- 
sistance imder  the  two  plans  have  never 
been  verified  and  it  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  explain  their  details  to  the 
private  power  companies.  If  they  were 
fully  supportable,  I  doubt  whether  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Compact  Com- 
mission would  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion it  did  since  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  Its  overwhelming  interest  in 
the  best  development  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin. 

Seventh.  It  is  contended  that  the 
comp>anies'  combination  plan  might  re- 
sult in  higher  power  rates  for  thousands 
of  Arizona  customers.  There  would  be 
no  more  firm  arrangement  possible  than 
to  enter  Into  a  long-term  contract  where 
the  rates  are  known  and  established. 
All  of  the  risks  of  changes  in  price  levels. 
of  unforeseen  physical  conditions  and  of 
engineering  problems  which  would  affect 
the  total  cost  of  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  lines  would  be 
borne  by  the  wheeling  entity.  If  there  is 
any  way  to  assure  the  preference  cus- 
tomers that  the  transmission  increment 
of  their  power  rates  will  not  be  increased 
over  the  life  of  the  project,  this  is  it. 
The  bogy  has  also  been  used  that  In- 
creases in  rates  will  be  sought  from  State 
regulatory  commissions.  It  is  very 
doubtful  that  any  State  commission 
would  upset  a  contract  between  a  citi- 
zen— in  this  case  the  electric  com- 
panies— and  a  sovereign  power — In  this 
case  the  Federal  Government.  If  by 
chance  a  public  service  commission 
found  the  rates  preferential  or  discrimi- 
natory when  compared  to  the  companies' 
other  rates,  the  commission's  powers 
would  be  limited  to  the  exclusion  of  such 
facilities  frwn  the  rate  base.  In  other 
words  the  burden  would  fall  on  the  com- 
pany's stockholders  and  not  on  the  rate 
payers.  With  all  due  respect  to  Mayor 
Paul  Pearce  of  Eloy.  Ariz.,  I  am  sure  he 
does  not  hare  the  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic staff  which  vrould  be  required  to 
make  an  impartial  objective  examination 
of  the  complex  factors  involved  in  de- 
termining which  of  the  two  plans  would 
assure  the  most  firm  power  rates  for 
preference  customers  over  the  next  86 
years.  I  have  a  hunch  he  was  Inveighed 
into  writing  his  letter  by  a  representa- 
tive from  some  public  power  pressure 
group.  I  only  wish  he  were  permitted  to 
hear  both  sides  of  this  story. 

Eighth.  My  good  friend  has  also  now 
coined  a  new  definition  of  private  enter- 
prise. His  view  is  that  any  business  that 
Is  regulated  does  not  come  within  his 
definition.  This  would  encompass  a 
gamut  of  activity  Including  taxicabs, 
pipelines,  and  steamship  companies. 
Also  he  claims  that  any  industry  which 
Is  eligible  for  rapid  tax  amortization  is 
not  free  enterprise.  Since  this  covers 
about  every  business  in  this  country,  I 
guess  we  do  not  have  any  free  enterprise 
left.  While  sometimes  I  think  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  that  stage,  I  thank 
God  that  there  are  still  some  of  us  left 
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who  recognize  free  enterprise  when  we 
see  it.  It  is  only  free  enterprise  that 
pays  taxes  and  is  eligible  for  rapid  tax 
amortization.  It  is  a  paradox  for  those 
groups  who  pay  no  taxes  to  call  the  kettle 
black. 

Public  power  proponents  continually 
say  that  electric  companies  are  guaran- 
teed exclusive  territories  in  which  to  op- 
erate and  guaranteed  a  prescribed 
profit.  That  is  far  from  the  facts. 
Municipalities  can  go  to  municipal  op- 
erations and  then  deprive  the  companies 
of  territory  or  industries  can,  and  when 
economically  justified  do,  install  their 
own  generating  equipment.  Further- 
more, there  is  never  any  guarantee  of 
profit.  Under  regulation,  the  companies 
have  a  right  to  earn  up  to  a  limited 
amoimt  on  their  investment,  but  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  they  can  earn  any- 
thing. 

The  free  enterprise  system  permits  the 
individual  to  work  and  invest  his  re- 
sources according  to  his  choice.  If  any- 
thing, the  risks  of  free  enterprise  are 
increasing  in  the  electric  power  industry 
because  of  unfair  Government  competi- 
tion and  intervention,  rather  than 
decreasing. 

With  respect  to  construction  of  large 
dams  and  hydroelectric  power  projects 
by  the  "free  enterprise"  electric  power 
industry,  I  have  not  the  time  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  many  instances 
where  it  has  been  and  is  still  being  pre- 
vented from  doing  just  that  by  opposi- 
tion from  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. An  example  is  the  Mountain  Sheep 
project  now  pending  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  It  is  strange  that 
the  public  power  advocates  always 
piously  support  free  enterprise  when  it 
does  not  interfere  with  their  current 
ambitions  but  just  let  them  be  ques- 
tioned on  one  of  their  pet  projects  and 
they  cry  as  those  plagued  with  a  malig- 
nant disease. 

Ninth.  Throughout  the  first  40  years 
of  its  life  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
established  itself  as  an  outstanding  engi- 
neering organization.  It  gained  world- 
wide prominence  for  its  advanced 
engineering  designs  and  remarkable  con- 
struction feats.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  it  built  the  two  projects.  Grand 
Coulee  and  Hoover  Dams,  which  received 
special  awards  for  being  included  among 
the  seven  engineering  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  Bureau  established  an  en- 
viable record  in  the  development  of  irri- 
gation projects  consistent  with  the 
fundamental  principles  and  objectives  of 
the  basic  reclamation  laws.  It  was  al- 
ways headed  by  a  distinguished  and 
renowned  professional  engineer. 

However,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
the  public  power  advocates  took  over  the 
organization  and  replaced  the  Engineer 
Commissioner  with  a  New  Deal  news- 
paperman, Mike  Strauss.  Since  that 
time  It  has  reoriented  its  effort  either 
openly  or  sxirreptitiously  toward  the  ob- 
jective of  socializing  the  electric  power 
Industry  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
replaced  sound  engineering,  economics 
and  financing  with  political  and  ideo- 
logical engineering,  economics  and  fi- 
nancing. When  the  Solicitor's  interest 
component    shell-game    opinion    which 


tried  to  make  $1  appear  to  repay  $2  of  in- 
vestment cost  was  rejected  in  the  late 
1940's  as  being  complete  distortion  of 
the  intention  of  the  law,  the  Bureau 
adopted  the  Colbran  formula  which  is 
an  even  worse  camouflage  of  the  real 
financial  repayment  facts  and  an  imposi- 
tion on  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Congress  repeatedly  to  admonish  the 
Bureau  to  work  cooperatively  with  the 
investor -owned  electric  companies  to 
transmit,  so  far  as  possible,  project 
power  over  the  facilities  of  the  electric 
utilities  operating  in  the  area.  This  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  repeatedly 
failed  to  do.  It  has  refused  to  work  with 
the  utilities  to  determine  the  true  defects 
in  the  all-Federal  transmission  line  plan 
for  the  Colorado  River  storage  project. 

It  has  doctored  up  the  finding  of  the 
consulting  engineers  hired  to  review  and 
evaluate  the  plan.    It  is  alarming  how 
Government  officials  can  take  the  facts 
brought  out  by  these  consultants  and 
twist   them   completely  aroimd  in   at- 
tempts  to   justify   their   position.     No 
reputable  engineer  would  be  a  party  to 
such  distortions.     The  consulting  engi- 
neers have  unreservedly  highlighted  the 
defects  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
plan.    They  point  out  that  first,  the  Bu- 
reau's plan  is  inadequate,  lacking  in  re- 
serve capacity,  and  not  designed  to  carry 
the   loads   set   forth   in    the   so-called 
yardstick  system.    Second,  the  Bureau's 
yardstick  system   would  not  have  the 
same  degree  of  reliability  of  service  as 
the  private  utility  systems.    Third,  since 
the  Bureau's  plan  is  not  dependable  as 
an  independent  network,  it  would  call 
for  increased  facilities  and  correspond- 
ingly higher  costs  to  achieve  dependa- 
bility.    Fourth,  the  consultants  took  ex- 
ception to  all  the  O.M.  &  R.  costs  used  by 
the  Bureau.    They  found  the  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  for  the  transmis- 
sion facilities  to  be  pro'.-ided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  combina- 
tion   plan    to    be    unreasonably    high. 
Application  of  costs  was  not  a  uniform 
basis   in   comparing   the   two   systems. 
Fifth,  since  the  so-called  yardstick  sys- 
tem cannot  provide  the  same  class  of 

service  that  the  interconnected  system 

wheeling  system — can  provide,  a  true 
comparison  from  a  service  value  stand- 
point cannot  ba  made.  Sixth,  construc- 
tion costs  would  be  equal  to  or  greater 
than  any  similar  lines  yet  constructed 
in  this  country.  The  Bureau's  estimates 
do  not  reflect  the  remoteness  and 
roughness  of  the  country.  The  Bureau's 
estimates  of  transmission  line  costs  are 
too  low.  Seventh,  the  consultants  spe- 
cifically stated  that  their  report  did  not 
endorse  the  all-Federal  transmission 
system. 

In  the  light  of  these  comments  by  the 
engineer  corisultants.  questions  can  be 
raised  not  only  as  to  the  present  com- 
petence of  the  Bureau's  professional 
staff,  but  as  to  their  integrity.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation have  been  examined  by  com- 
petent and  disinterested  people  and 
found  sadly  wanting. 


Can  the  billion-dollar  Colorado  storage 
project  development  be  any  longer  en- 
trusted to  such  an  unreliable  and  dis- 
affected group  of  employees?  The  engi- 
neering profession  has  a  great  stake  in 
the  Colorado  River  transmission  lines  is- 
sue. It  should  disbar  from  membership 
in  its  organizations,  or  from  any  licens- 
ing or  registration,  those  Government, 
as  well  as  private,  engineers  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  deliberate  attempt  to 
distort  the  true  facts. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  Seaton, 
on  January  17,  1961,  approved  the  yard- 
stick Federal  grid  prepared  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  then  as  now  un- 
der Commissioner  Domlny.  Shortly 
after  taking  office  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration. Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  endorsed  Secretary  Sea- 
ton's  approval  of  the  yardstick  plan. 
There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  and  there 
is  no  quarrel  with  the  fact  that  the  basic 
Bureau  yardstick,  drawn  up  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluating  the  utilities' wheel- 
ing proposal,  was  approved  by  both  Sec- 
retaries, one  Repubhcan  and  one  Demo- 
crat. From  this  point  on.  however,  this 
supporter  of  the  all-Federal  grid  conven- 
iently transforms  clear  fact  into  cloudy 
fantasy. 

As  Commissioner  Dominy  should  have 
known  very  well  as  of  June  2,  the  yard- 
stick system  approved  by  Secretary  Sea- 
ton  and  Secretary  Udall  earlier  this  year 
was  not,  on  June  2,  and  is  not  now  the 
system  approved  in  the  bipartisan  deci- 
sions. The  yardstick  system,  as  Com- 
missioner Etominy  must  know,  has  been 
modified  to  the  point  where  it  now  bears 
only  a  broad  relationship  to  the  original 
concept  approved  by  the  two  Secretaries. 
There  are  indications  also  that  the  Bu- 
reau plan  for  the  all -Federal  system  will 
be  modified  further  before  the  plans  are 
frozen  for  programing  purposes. 

Tenth.  The  Congressman  states  that 
he  would  fight  any  effort  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  dominate  the  electric 
industry  in  the  United  States.  The 
clarion  call  has  long  since  sounded  and 
its  about  time  for  the  Congressman  to 
put  on  his  imiform.  In  1920,  40  years 
ago,  public  power  generaUon  represented 
0.07  of  a  percent  of  the  total  generation 
in  the  United  States. 

Today  it  is  about  25  percent.  The  Il- 
lustrious chairman  of  our  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  said  in  1955  at  a 
hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations : 

I  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  bxulneu. 
Bay  90  percent  or  more  of  all  production  and 
distribution  of  electricity,  should  be  by  pri- 
vate utUlUea.  At  the  aame  time,  we  ahould 
keep  something  like  10  percent  or  less  In 
TVA,  RKA,  and  municipal  ownership  as  a 
yardstick,  as  a  policeman  on  the  corner, 
to  be  certain  that  the  consumers  are  not  left 
at  the  mercy  of  a  giant  monopoly  which 
would  control  completely  the  production  and 
distribution  of  thU  commodity  which  is  as 
important  today,  both  in  the  city  and  on 
the  farm,  as  air  and  water  and  sunlight. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  The  only 
trouble  Is  that  we  have  long  since  broken 
through  his  celling.  On  the  basis  of  the 
statements  made  during  the  past  year  by 
officials  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
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terior,  it  can  be  expected  that  this  tide 
will  be  accelerated. 

Eleventh.  Of  course,  we  can  never 
predict  what  our  taxes  are  going  to  be 
and  I  agree  that  the  companies'  figure 
is  only  an  estimate.  On  the  basis  of  past 
experience  our  taxes  are  usually  greater, 
rather  than  less,  than  we  estimate.  I  am 
not  going  to  argue  about  the  accuracy  of 
one  figure  against  another,  but  I  am  glad 
to  learn  that  the  Congressman's  inde- 
pendent sources  of  Information  admit 
that  there  will  be  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tax  dollars  poured  into  the  Arizona 
economy  under  the  combination  plan 
compared  to  zero  or  possibly  an  increase 
in  taxes  under  the  all- Federal  plan.  The 
extra  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  all-Federal  plan  of  some  $136  mil- 
lion in  construction  investment  alone  is 
going  to  have  to  be  raised  somehow  if 
that  plan  is  adopted.  I  realize  that  tax- 
payers in  the  eastern  [>art  of  the  country 
will  bear  the  greatest  sJiare  of  this  addi- 
tional burden  but  even  the  Congress- 
man's own  constituents  are  going  to  have 
to  make  some  contribution  to  this  added 
cost. 

Twelfth.  The  vote  In  the  House  on  the 
issue  indicated  a  shirp  difference  in 
viewpoint.  However,  It  did  not  repre- 
sent a  true  cross-sectnon  of  the  sincere 
convictions  of  the  Individual  members 
because  of  the  pork-barrel  characteris- 
tics of  the  bill.  There  were  more  threats 
of  deletion  of  projects  if  support  was  not 
given  to  the  all-Federal  plan  than  I  have 
erer  seen  or  heard  of  on  a  public  works 
appropriation  bill.  There  Is  something 
for  everybody  in  it.  If  the  transmission 
line  issue  were  separated  and  considered 
alone  on  its  own  merits,  I  am  confident 
the  results  would  ha^e  been  different. 
Maybe  we  ought  to  require  basic  legisla- 
tive authorization  by  specific  lines  here- 
after, the  same  as  we  do  in  individual 
projects. 

Thirteenth.  As  in  any  controversy  of 
this  kind  the  views  of  prominent,  intelli- 
gent individuals  can  b(*  cited  in  support 
of  a  position.  Certainly  the  Governors 
of  at  least  two  of  the  fotn*  Upper  Basin 
States  who,  as  Indicated  above,  have  en- 
dorsed the  comblnfl,tlon  plan,  would 
qualify  under  this  spcciflcatlon.  None 
of  the  Governors  of  these  four  States 
testified  in  favor  of  the  all-Federal  i^an. 
The  agency  designated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  iis  the  agency  to 
maintain  liaison  with  the  four  States 
of  the  upper  division  with  reference  to 
the  allocation  and  transmission  of  stor- 
age project  energy,  the  XJitpeT  Colorado 
River  Commission,  is  c<;rtainly  a  promi- 
nent, intelligent,  remitable.  and  qualified 
group  of  individuals. 

Fourteenth.  I  note  tJiat  the  two  ma- 
jor newspapers  referre<I  to  In  the  Con- 
gressman's analysis  af  supporting  the 
all-Federal  transmission  line  plan  are 
the  two  noted  liberal  ])ress,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch, with  a  k«c  history  of  opposition 
to  the  free  enterprise  system.  If  that  Is 
the  best  impartial  pre^>8  he  can  cite  in 
support  of  the  aU-Pe<leral  plan,  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  right- 
eousness and  merit  of  the  combination 
plan.  The  prominent  press  of  tlie  area 
affected  did  not  sau^ii  the  all-Federal 


plan  and  I  would  say  that  they  know 
far  more  about  the  problem  than  the  St 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post 

In  summary,  the  most  damaglrxg  in- 
dictment of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
actions  is  its  complete  disregard  of  the 
directions  of  the  Congress  to  work  co- 
operatively with  the  private  utilities  in 
the  area  to  develop  the  best  overall  plan 
of  transmission  of  storage  project  power, 
and  its  refusal,  or  probably  its  inability, 
to  explain,  justify,  and  openly  defend  its 
figures  with  sufficient  supporting  data. 
Its  failure  to  let  this  information  see  the 
light  of  day  in  itself  makes  the  analysis 
suspect.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
arrive  at  a  fair  solution  of  this  issue  be- 
fore it  is  too  late  to  correct  any  mistakes 
that  it  might  be  making  by  hurried  de- 
cisions in  advance  of  agreement  on  the 
details. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  working  toward  the 
construction  of  a  national  Federal  net- 
work including  both  transmission  and 
generation  by  steam  and  otherwise.  I 
hate  to  see  my  misdirected  colleagues, 
whom  I  hope  do  not  believe  in  this  Fed- 
eral takeover  of  the  electric  industry, 
fall  into  the  trap  of  supporting  it  be- 
cause of  some  local  pressure. 


Press  Statements  for  the  Joint  Senate- 
Honse  Repnblican  Leadership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Recobo  a  foreword 
and  press  statements  for  the  joint  Sen- 
ate and  House  Republican  leadership. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fore- 
word and  statements  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

]^)ErWO«D 

The  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  wit- 
nessed a  Republican  innovation  in  leader- 
ship that  had  a  very  unifying  efTect.  The 
origins  of  the  idea  rest  with  former  Presi- 
dent Dwlgbt  D.  Eisenhower. 

Early  in  January  1961,  a  short  time  before 
the  end  of  bis  administration.  President 
Eisenhower  summoned  to  the  White  House 
the  Republican  Members  of  Congress  who 
had  regularly  attended  his  Tuesday  morning 
congressional  leadership  meetings.  For  the 
Senate :  Everett  ULcKutlst  Disksxn,  Repub- 
lican leader;  Thouas  H.  Kuchxl,  whip: 
Sttles  Bkidcts,  chnlrman  of  the  policy  com- 
mittee; Levertit  SALTONETiOx.  Chairman  of 
the  conference.  For  the  Hcufe:  Chaeues  A. 
Halleck.  Republican  leader;  Lesus  C. 
Akends,  whip;  Johw  W.  Btkwes,  chairman  of 
of  the  policy  committee;  Charles  B.  Hoe- 
VEN,  chairman  of  the  conference;  Clarsnce 
J.  Brown,  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  Also  regularly  pres- 
ent: Thruston  B.  Morton,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  (succeeded 
as  national  chairman  by  William  B.  Muxes 
on  June  10.   19S1 ) . 

President  Etsenbower  pointed  out  that  on 
imnuaiy  20  the  WhiU  Uouse  would  cease  to 


be  the  policy  voice  for  the  Republican  Party 
and  that  historically  this  function  had  de- 
volved on  the  Republican  leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  th«  House  in  their  respective 
c«4Mu;itle«  when  the  party  was  out  of  power. 
After  a  general  discussion.  President 
Elsenhower  summed  up  the  concltisions  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Republican  leaders  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Hoiise  would  form  a  Joint  group,  to 
be  known  as  the  Joint  Senate-House  Repub- 
lican Leadership,  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  to  act  as 
presiding  officer,  to  hold  meetings  approxi- 
mately once  a  week,  after  which  the  Senate 
and  House  Republican  leaders,  as  spokesmen, 
would  hold  a  joint  press  conference  for  the 
newspaper,  periodical.  TV  and  radio  corre- 
spondents. 

2.  When  desirable,  other  appropriate  GOP 
leaders  would  be  invited  to  meet  with  the 
Joint   Scnate-Hoiise  Republican  Leadership. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  ef- 
fort, stimulating  research,  and  carrying  otit 
other  administrative  duties.  President  Eisen- 
hower suggested  the  joint  leadership  be  pro- 
vided with  a  staff. 

The  innovation  here  was  the  decision  to 
set  up  a  "joint"  Senate-House  leadership. 
The  obvious  advantages  of  this  leadership 
mechanism  were  (a)  the  opportunity  for  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Republican  leaders  to 
speak  in  a  unified  voice  on  Republican  policy 
positions,  and  (b)  the  opportunity  to  resolve 
different  points  of  view  that  might  exist  be- 
tween the  legislative  bodies. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  Leadership  occurred  on 
January  24.  followed  by  meetings  on  Febru- 
ary 2.  February  9,  February  16,  February  23. 
March  2.  and  March  9.  Meantime,  a  staff 
consultant  was  retained  and,  as  a  result  of 
the  experience  gained  In  the  first  few  weeks, 
an  effort,  was  made  to  give  the  meetings  a 
more  formalized  voice.  This  led  to  prepara- 
tion at  the  meetings  of  formal  statements  to 
be  issued  at  the  press  conferences  before 
submitting  to  questions  from  the  corre- 
spondents. 

Thus  from  the  leadership  meeting  at 
March  23  forward  a  record  of  formal  state- 
ments was  kept.  They  appear  here  arranged 
by  subject  matter,  under  such  headings  as 
"The  Berlin  Crisis."  "Tractors  for  Cuba." 
"Conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs,"  "The  Threat  of 
Inflation,"  etc.  Also  Included  are  two  evalu- 
ations of  the  leadership  meetings  written 
near  the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress  by 
two  noted  Washington  columnists.  Peter 
Edson  of  the  Scrlpps-Howard  Alliance  and 
Kenneth  Crawford  of  Newsweek. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  members  of 
the  joint  leadership  met  in  Washington  on 
March  9  with  Senator  Barry  M.  Ooldwater. 
on  April  20  with  former  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  and  on  May  1.  in  Gettys- 
burg, with  former  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower. 

Senator  Dirksen  and  Representative  Hal- 
leek  had  additional  meetings  with  General 
Elsenhower  on  July  10.  with  Got.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller  on  September  11.  and  again 
with  General  Eisenhower  on  September  13. 

fFrom   the   Washington    Dally   News.    Sept. 

7.  1961 J 

THE  "Ev  and  Chaklix"  Record 

(By  Peter  Edson) 

With  Congress  about  to  adjourn,  the  regu- 
lar weekly  press  conferences  of  the  two  Re- 
publican leaders.  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirk- 
ben,  of  Illinois,  and  Representative  Charles 
A.  Hallbck,  of  Indiana,  may  be  suspended 
for  a  few  ninths. 

No  GOP  decision  has  yet  been  made  on 
irtiat  If  anything  will  take  their  place  dur- 
ing the  congressional  recess. 

Democratic  scoffers  claim  that  this  "Bv 
and  Charlie"  act,  as  it  haa  been  dubbed, 
will  never  be  missed. 
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But  there  Is  some  opinion  among  Repub- 
licans that  the  Dlrksen-Halleck  commen- 
taries have  been  effective,  have  influenced 
policy  and  congressional  votes,  will  be  re- 
E\imed  next  year.  A  recap  of  their  criti- 
cisms reveals  these  points: 

They  blasted  any  moves  to  let  Red  China 
be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations.  A  con- 
gressional resolution  was  passed  almost 
unanimously,  opposing  any  such  policy. 

They  blasted  the  "two  Chinas"  policy.  It 
was  repudiated. 

They  blasted  the  move  to  recognize  Outer 
Mongolia.  The  Kennedy  administration 
backed  up  the  Idea. 

They  blasted  the  proposed  swap  of  U.S. 
tractors  for  Castro  prisoners  held  In  Cuba. 
The  deal  fell  through. 

They  opposed  "back-door  financing"  for 
long-term  foreign  aid.  They  won.  Con- 
gress cut  the  authorization  and  approved 
financing  by  annual  appropriation. 

They  called  attention  to  the  increase  of 
U.S.  export  licenses  for  trade  with  Russia. 
They  are  being  reduced. 

Many  of  these  reversals  of  Kennedy  pol- 
icy were  effected  with  strong  support  from 
conservative  Democrats. 

But  in  general,  not  even  the  Democratic 
leaders  are  too  unhappy  about  the  Dlrksen- 
Halleck  pronouncements  on  foreign  policy. 
They  backed  up  President  Kennedy  after  the 
Cuban  invasion  fiasco.  They  have  con- 
sistently backed  him  on  the  Berlin  crisis. 
Their  effort  has  been  to  stiffen  the  Presi- 
dent's stand.  They  supported  his  defense 
buildup. 

There  has  been  little  carping  at  President 
Kennedy  himself.  But  top  members  of  his 
official  family  have  been  singled  out  for 
criticism: 

Ambassador  Averell  Harrlman  for  in- 
dicating that  a  neutralist  government  in 
Laos  might  be  headed  by  Souvanna  Phouma. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Chester  Bowles 
for  saying  that  if  India  was  attacked  from 
any  source,  U.S.  help  would  be  there  the 
next  morning. 

Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson  for  voting 
with  Soviet  Russia  against  Portugal  on 
Angola. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mikx  Mansiuxd 
for  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  free 
city  in  Berlin. 

Senator  Dirksen  and  Representative  Hal- 
LECK  themselves  have  not  been  above  such 
mistakes.  Several  times  they  have  advocated 
resximption  of  nuclear  testing  by  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  the  bad  reaction  to  Rus- 
sia's announcement  of  its  intention  to 
resume  testing,  it  Is  good  the  United  States 
didn't  take  this  step  first. 

On  domestic  Issues  the  Dirksen -Halleck 
pronouncements  have  followed  the  more 
traditional  Republican  line. 


(Prom  Newsweek,  Sept.  18,  1961] 
The  Loyal  OPPosrriON 
(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 
President  Kennedy  is  Indebted  to  Repub- 
lican leaders  for  the  support  he  has  received 
from  them,  overt  and  covert,  at  the  session 
of  Congress  now  approaching  Its  close.  The 
administration's  legislative  record,  impres- 
sive despite  recent  reverses,  couldn't  have 
been  compiled  without  them.  The  debt  will 
never  be  acknowledged,  not  because  the 
President  and  his  associates  are  unapprecla- 
tlve,  but  because  payment  would  embarrass 
the  creditors  as  much  as  the  debtors.  With 
congressional  elections  In  the  offing,  the 
fiction  that  the  two  major  parties  represent 
two  wholly  different  and  irreconcilable  polit- 
ical concepts  must  be  preserved.  Custom 
demands  It. 

The  weekly  press  conference  conducted  by 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Dnuunr  and  House 
Minority  Leader  Hai.ltk — the  so-called  Ev 
and  Chakux  shows — have  been  artistic  per- 
formances in  their  way.    The  two  old  troup- 


ers have  contrived  to  be  critical  of  the 
administration  in  what  they  have  said  while 
upholding  its  major  foreign  policies  and  the 
legislation  necessary  to  carry  them  out  in 
what  they  have  left  unsaid.  The  result  has 
satisfied  both  the  emotional  Republicans, 
who  are  entertained  by  partisan  gibes  at  the 
opposition,  and  the  more  sophisticated  party 
men,  who  like  to  make  a  record  for  the  next 
campaign  but  understand  what  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  country  are  up  against  In  Ber- 
lin and  elsewhere. 

TEMPTATION   RESISTED 

In  the  area  of  foreign  aid.  Republican 
leaders  have  been  nothing  less  than  gallant. 
They  know,  at;  every  politician  knows,  that 
this  item  is  hard  to  sell  the  voters.  It  would 
have  been  easy  for  them  to  build  demagogic 
fires  against  it  even  before  Nehru  and  Tito, 
both  beneficiaries  of  U.S.  aid.  made  It  easier 
by  their  pusillanimous  behavior  in  Belgrade. 
The  temptation  for  the  out  party  to  capi- 
talize on  latent  Isolationism  must  have  been 
all  but  irresistible.  Yet  the  minority  lead- 
ership resisted  it. 

Dirksen  and  Haixeck  opposed  back-door 
spending.  Insisting  that  Congress  retain  the 
power  of  the  purse  by  appropriating  aid 
money  each  year  to  take  care  of  that  years 
needs,  but  at  the  same  time  sup[>orted  long- 
range  project  planning.  Having  achieved 
this  compromise,  they  Joined  In  the  effort 
to  give  the  President  most  of  the  money 
and  authority  he  wanted.  At  one  critical 
point.  Halleck  led  a  contingent  of  Repub- 
licans through  a  teller  line  in  the  House  to 
save  a  piece  of  mllltary-ald  money  from 
Representative  Passman,  the  antl-forelgn-ald 
chairman  of  tiie  subcommittee  in  charge  of 
forelgn-ald  appropriations. 

PLANNED     POLICY 

All  this  moved  one  of  the  highest  ranking 
Democrats  in  the  Capitol  to  declare  Dirksen 
and  Halleck  "as  responsible  and  patriotic 
men  as  we've  ever  had  In  command  of  a 
party  up  here. "  Deserved  as  this  praise  may 
have  been,  the  Republican  leadership's  stand 
on  foreign  aid  can't  be  attributed  solely  to 
noble  Impulsej  spontaneously  generated  in 
the  breasts  of  Ev  and  Charlie.  This  and 
other  positions  of  the  minority  have  been 
carefully  formulated  at  closed  meetings  of 
the  Joint  Republican  congressional  policy 
committee,  which  was  created  at  President 
Eisenhower's  suggestion  just  before  he  left 
office  and  which  has  been  Influenced  by  him 
ever  since. 

So  it  Is  no  coincidence  that  OOP  leaders  in 
Congress  practice  what  Ike  preaches.  They 
have  supported,  besides  big  foreign  aid,  all 
Mr.  Kennedy's  military-spending  programs. 
They  have  been  restrained  in  their  criti- 
cism of  the  administration's  failures  In  Cuba 
and  Laos.  When  they  want  to  blow  off 
steam,  they  blow  it  at  Stevenson  or  Bowles 
but  not  at  the  President  himself.  They've 
served  notice  that  they  won't  stand  for  ad- 
mittance of  Red  China  to  the  UJJ.  But  no 
Republican  leader  except  GOP  NaUonal 
Chairman  Miller  has  charged  the  admin- 
istration with  appeasement  of  the  Commu- 
nists in  months  and  he  has  allowed  him- 
self only  one  such  outburst. 

On  domestic  policy,  of  course,  the  Repub- 
licans, as  a  party,  have  been  consistently  in 
opposition.  But  most  of  the  administra- 
tion's domestic  bills  have  enough  constituent 
appeal  to  command  a  few  Republican  votes 
and  therefore  require  no  organized  help  from 
Ev  and  Charlie. 

A  RxcoRo  OP  Press  Conperknce  Statements 

'CHE    A-BOMB    BAN 

(By  Senator  Dirksen,  May  11,   1961) 
It  is  becoming  plain  that  the  United  States 
must  reexamine  its  position  with  respect  to 
the   Interminable   negotlatloru   on   nuclear 


testing  which  have  been  conducted  at 
Geneva  since  October  31.  1968.  There  now 
have  been  294  negotiating  sessions  hinging 
largely  on  the  question  of  inspection  If  a 
ban  on  nuclear  testing  is  reached. 

With  the  installation  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration In  January  this  Nation  dis- 
patched to  Geneva  an  offer  of  seven  sub- 
stantial concessions  to  Russia.  Even  before 
these  concessions  could  be  announced,  the 
Soviets  announced  they  were  retreating  from 
two  agreements  which  had  been  obtained  in 
previous  years.  Then,  having  heard  our 
concessions,  the  Russians  accepted  only  two 
of  them  and  balked  at  the  rest.  Negotiations 
since  then  have  been  uniformly  described 
by  the  Western  delegates  as  nothing  less  than 
"depressing." 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  SovleU 
are  not  negotiating:  they  are  conducUng  a 
monumental  stall.  Because  underground 
nuclear  tests  cannot  be  detected,  this  leaves 
the  Russians  free  to  continue  this  kind  of 
testing  If  they  wish  while  we  have  suspended 
our  own  efforts  In  this  field. 

On  October  9.  1960.  during  the  presiden- 
tial campaign.  Mr  Kennedy  asserted  that 
"when  I  am  elected  I  will  direct  vigorous 
negotiation"  in  Geneva,  and  added  signifi- 
cantly: 

"I  Intend  to  prescribe  a  reasonable  but 
definite  time  limit  to  determine  whether  sig- 
nificant progress  is  being  made." 

In  view  of  the  notable  lack  of  progress  to 
this  date,  we  feel  that  In  the  Interest  of  ar- 
riving at  some  discernible  conclusion.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  should  now  fix  a  time  limit 
and  so  notify  the  Russians.  We  feel  that 
this  Is  not  only  essential  to  American  pres- 
tige but  will  make  clear  to  the  world  the 
true  Intent  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

(By  Representative  Hallsck,  June  8.   1961) 

A  month  ago  the  Joint  Senate-House  Re- 
publican leadership  suggested  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  fix  a  time  limit  on  the  Inter- 
minable negotiations  on  nuclear  testing 
which  have  been  conducted  at  Geneva  since 
October  31.  1968.  We  stated  we  felt  thU 
was  not  only  essential  to  American  prestige 
but  necessary  so  the  world  will  realize  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  want  to  reach  an 
agreement.  Two  nlghu  ago  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  report  to  the  Nation  on  his  Eu- 
ropean trip  made  It  clear  that  he  could  not 
discover  during  his  conversations  with 
Khrushchev  a  single  ray  of  hope  for  adop- 
tion of  a  nuclear  treaty. 

There  now  have  t)een  317  negotiating  ses- 
sions at  Geneva  hinging  largely  on  the  Issue 
of  Inspection  if  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing  Is 
reached.  The  question  Is:  How  much  long- 
er must  America  submit  to  this  persistent 
Soviet  stalling? 

We  know  that  we  have  conducted  no 
nuclear  testing  In  this  country  since  1958. 
But  we  have  absolutely  no  evidence  that  the 
Russians  are  not  conducting  such  tests  be- 
cause underground  nuclear  testing  cannot 
be  detected. 

We  Insist  that  we  can  no  longer  take  the 
chance  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  perfect 
its  nuclear  weapons  while  we  forgo  Im- 
proving ours  during  interminable  meetings 
at  Geneva. 

It  is  now  common  knowledge  that  the 
Russians  Intend  to  seek  transferral  of  the 
nuclear  testing  negotiations  to  the  agenda 
of  a  general  disarmament  conference,  thus 
Junking  the  Geneva  effort.  If  talks  for  aV4 
years  on  a  single  phase  of  armaments  are 
fruitless,  how  many  more  years  will  we 
have  to  live  with  the  possibility  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  secretly  testing  while  we  risk  botH 
our  national  security  and  world  peace  at 
another  conference  table? 

We  believe  the  United  States  has  been 
extremely  patient  in  view  of  the  gravity  of 
the  issue  and  we  respectfully  \irge  the  Pres- 
ident to  set  a  deadline  on  the  negotiations 
and  BO  notify  the  Soviet  Union. 
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(By  Representative  Ballwck,  August  15, 1961) 

For  many  months  It  has  been  eTldent  that 
the  nuclear  test  ban  negotiations  at  Geneva 
have  been  a  waste  at  time  and  that  we  have 
been  Jeopardizing  our  own  national  sectirlty 
by  continuing  our  self-irapoeed  suspension  of 
testing. 

Twice  dvirlng  these  months  the  Joint  Sen- 
ate-Ho\iae  Republican  leadership  has  raised 
the  question  of  whether  the  United  States 
should  set  a  terminal  date  because  it  has  be- 
come Increasingly  obvious  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  been  negotiating,  but  stalling. 

When  these  negotiations  began  3  years  ago 
there  was  little  doubt  we  were  ahettd  of  the 
Soviets  in  nuclear  weapons.  We  know  the 
United  States  has  done  no  testing  during 
these  8  years.  But  how  about  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Because  there  Is  no  present  way  to  detect 
underground  testing,  how  do  we  know  the 
Russians  have  not  been  testing?  How  do 
we  know  they  haven  t  been  stalling  to  gain 
time  to  catch  up  with  us  or  pass  us  in  nu- 
clear weapons?  The  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions Is  the  same:  We  dont  know. 

But  we  do  know  this:  While  there  Is  no 
absolute  proof,  there  does  exist  enough  In- 
formation to  indicate  the  Soviets  have  been 
testing  during  the  negotiations.  Further,  we 
can  state  that  this  information  is  known  to 
our  highest  Governmeiit  officials.  We  think 
action  Is  indicated. 

Last  week.  President  Kennedy  annoimced 
he  was  sending  our  negotiators  back  to 
Geneva  for  one  mors  try  with  the  Soviets. 
Ws  have  no  objection  to  this  attempt,  but 
we  believe  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  sand- 
bag the  Nation's  safety.  We  say  the  time 
has  arrived  for  the  United  States  to  resume 
tasting. 

We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  in  any 
meeting  with  the  Soviet  Union  we  must 
negotiate  from  strength.  In  this  instance 
we  believe  the  United  States  would  be  In  a 
far  stronger  position  If  we  resumed  testing 
and  insisted  that  the  .Soviet  Union  come  to 
the  conference  table  with  a  real  desire  to 
negotiate  instead  of  stall. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  3  years  of  voluntary 
suspension  of  tests  has  produced  no  results 
at  Geneva  whatsoever.  Perhaps  testing 
while  offering  to  negotiate  might  bring  all 
parties  closer  to  the  defired  objective — a  true 
nuclear  test  ban.       i 

AID  TO   EDtlCATIOU    IS8US 

(By  Representative  Ballbck,  June  22,  1961) 

Mail  from  over  the  country  indicates  a  ris- 
ing tide  of  oppoeiUoit  to  the  administra- 
tion's omnibus  bill  for  Federal  intervention 
In  public  education,  a  bill  whose  major  pro- 
visions do  violence  to  practically  everything 
the  Republican  Party  has  always  stood  for  in 
this  area.  This  opposition  is  finding  a  re- 
sponse In  the  House  of  Representatives,  since 
we  are  answerable  to  the  people  who  elected 
us. 

We  are  convinced  a  ^'ast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans want  to  keep  the  responsibility  for  pub- 
lic education  as  close  to  home  as  possible. 
They  realize  it  Is  inevitable  that  a  Congress 
which  appropriates  billions  of  taxpayer  dol- 
lars must  also  polios  the  spending  of  those 
dollars. 

These  citizens,  many  of  them  educators, 
know  that  States  and  local  communities 
have  been  gaining  ground,  not  losing  It,  in 
classroom  construction,  pupil-teacher  ratios, 
and  teacher  salaries  without  broadened 
Federal  Interference. 

We  recognize  the  G<overnment's  obligation 
to  help  in  areas  where  school  needs  are  ag- 
gravated by  unusual  numbers  of  children 
from  Government  personnel  who  are  not 
subject  to  local  taxes.  This  so-called  im- 
pacted area  problem  has  been  handled  as 
separate  legislation  In  the  past. 

We  do  not  believe  the  fate  of  this  estab- 
lished program  should,  or  will,  hinge  on  ac- 
ceptance of  the  omnibus  bill.    The  Demo- 


crat-controlled Congress  will  not  dare  let  this 
program  die. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  this:  the 
wrangling  now  going  on  in  the  Congress  is 
Just  a  forerunner  of  what  the  Nation  can  ex- 
pect In  future  sessions  once  the  responsibil- 
ity for  financing  public  education,  with  all 
its  divisive  Issues,  is  shifted  to  Washington 
from  50  States  and  thousands  of  local  com- 
munities. 

(By  Representative  Hallbck,  June  28,  1961) 

I  want  to  read  the  text  of  a  communica- 
tion from  President  Eisenhower  which  Is  in 
response  to  a  letter  I  vn-ote  him  regarding  aid 
to  education: 

"Dear  Charlie:  I  appreciate  having  the 
material  you  furnished  me  in  respect  to  the 
pending  education  bills. 

"It  is  clear  to  me  that  in  practically  every 
important  respect  this  legislation  is  sharply 
at  variance  with  the  principles  of  good  gov- 
ernment. 

"My  views  on  aid  to  education  are  well 
known.  Beginning  6  years  ago  I  have  advo- 
cated Federal  help  for  school  construction  to 
replace  shortages  brought  about  by  war  and 
the  depression  of  the  thirties.  However,  I 
have  always  stressed,  first,  that  such  legis- 
lation be  made  temporary:  second,  that  It  be 
pinpointed  to  actual  need;  third,  that  there 
be  State  matching  of  the  Federal  funds; 
fourth,  that  no  Federal  funds  be  used  for 
such  operational  expenses  as  teacher  sal- 
aries; and  fifth,  above  all  else,  that  we  metlc- 
uously  avoid  Federal  control  of  education. 

"I  fall  to  find  convincing  evidence  that 
these  imperatives  have  been  met.  Indeed, 
I  can  only  conclude  that  if  this  legislation 
were  enacted,  it  would  not  only  become  per- 
manent but  also,  by  natural  progression,  it 
would  ultimately  result  in  Federal  control  of 
education.  So  believing.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  legislation  should  be  rejected. 
"DwioHT  D.  Eisenhower." 

ths  berlim  crisis 

(By  Senator  Dirksen.  July  27, 1961) 

The  greatest  hazard  In  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion is  the  possibility  of  miscalculation  by 
the  Soviet  leaders.  There  are  two  areas  of 
error  into  which  Premier  Khrushchev  might 
fall: 

(1)  A  mistaken  notion  that  because 
American  officials  differ  among  themselves, 
and  because  Democrats  and  Republicans 
criticize  each  other,  there  is  no  real  will  to 
defend  freedom  so  far  as  America  is 
concerned. 

(2)  A  mistaken  belief  that  the  United 
Stetes  will  not  go  all  the  way — ^l.e.,  to  nu- 
clear warfare — to  meet  its  commitments  in 
Europe. 

Let's  set  the  record  straight. 

As  to  the  first  point,  let  it  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  President  Kennedy  has  the 
complete  support  of  the  Republican  leader- 
ship in  Congress  in  the  Berlin  crisis.  If 
differences  should  appear,  they  would  be  on 
how  to  uphold  our  Berlin  commitments,  not 
whether  to  uphold  them.  We  are  all  aware 
that  the  issue  is  not  a  city  named  Berlin,  but 
free  world  unity. 

As  for  the  second  i>olnt,  no  greater  error 
could  be  made  by  Khrushchev  than  to  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  would  point  a 
weapon  but  not  be  willing  to  fire  it. 

In  1958.  in  an  almost  identical  crisis  on 
Berlin,  President  Elsenhower  somewhat  puz- 
zled people  by  saying  that  the  United  States 
would  not  fight  a  ground  war.  But  Mr. 
Khrushchev  was  not  puzzled.  He  knew 
what  President  Elsenhower  meant — that  we'd 
fight  a  nuclear  war. 

There  was  also  a  message  for  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev in  President  Kennedy's  address  to 
the  Nation  Tuesday  night.  The  bulk  of  the 
President's  request  for  additional  defense 
expenditures  was  for  expanded  ground  forces 
and  plane  and  sea  lifts.  Nothing  was  said 
about  need  for  money  for  our  total  strategic 
striking   force— our  supersonic  places,  our 


missiles,  and  our  nuclear  warheads.  The 
meaning  is  plain.  In  that  vital  segment  of 
our  defense,  we  are  ready. 

Of  course.  Congress  will  want  to  review 
the  number  of  ground  forces  requested  and 
the  use  contemplated  for  them.  But  I  think 
Mr.  Khrushchev  is  going  to  find  the  con- 
ference table  more  attractive  on  the  Berlin 
Issue  than  he  has  previously  Indicated. 

conduct  or  rOREIGN  AfTAIRS 

(By  Senator  Dirksen,  March  23,  1961) 

ThU  country's  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations,  headed  by  Adlai  Stevenson, 
apparently  are  embarked  on  a  new  diplomatic 
course  that  should  be  clarified  by  President 
Kennedy  at  his  earliest  convenience. 

Last  week  our  NATO  partners  were  dis- 
mayed to  discover  the  United  States  Joining 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  voting  against 
Portugal,  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  our 
allies. 

The  question  at  Issue  was  a  resolution 
urging  internal  reform  in  Angola,  a  Portu- 
guese colony  near  the  Congo.  The  nature  erf 
the  resolution  itself  was  valid  grounds  for 
the  U.S.  questioning  the  whole  procedure  be- 
cause article  7  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
specifically  forbids  inquiring  into  internal 
matters. 

Despite  this  we  deliberately  sided  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  only  the  action  of  Britain, 
France,  and  other  NATO  nations  resulted  in 
rejection  of  the  resolution.  Incidentally,  it 
marked  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Nations  that  our  country  was  paired 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  losing  issue  be- 
fore the  Security  Council — hardly  a  proud 
moment  for  Uncle  Sam. 

We,  of  course,  realize  that  American  sym- 
pathy and  support  must  continue  to  go  to 
the  nationals  in  colonized  areas,  but  we  are 
convinced  there  are  many  avenues  preferable 
to  affronting  our  own  allies. 

We  have  been  advised  that  the  decision  to 
side  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  made  by 
President  Kennedy  himself.  We  feel  an  ex- 
planation is  due  the  American  people  and 
our  allies. 

(By    the    Joint    Senate-House    Republican 
leadership,  May  29, 1961) 

Like  all  Americans,  we,  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Senate-House  Republican  leader- 
ship want  President  Kennedy  to  succeed  in 
his  Vienna  meeting  with  Premier  Khrushchev 
6  da3rs  from  now. 

In  June  1960  President  Kennedy,  then  a 
Senator,  laid  down  certain  minimal  condi- 
tions that  should  exist  before  a  conference 
should  be  agreed  to.    Mr.  Kennedy  said: 

"Our  task  is  to  devise  a  national  strate- 
gy— ^based  not  on  the  11th  hour  responses 
to  Soviet-created  crisis — ^but  a  comprrtien- 
slve  set  of  carefully  prepared,  long-term 
policies  designed  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  non-Communist  world.  Until  this  task 
is  accomplished,  there  is  no  point  in  return- 
ing to  the  summit — for  no  President  of  the 
United  States  must  ever  again  be  put  in 
the  position  of  traveling  across  the  seas, 
armed  only  with  vague  speculative  hope." 

These  were  Mr.  Kennedy's  words  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  June  14,  1960.  In  the  cam- 
paign, he  made  it  clear  repeatedly  that  a 
completely  worked  out  agenda  was  another 
minimal  requirement. 

It  Is  obvious  that  President  Kennedy  is 
going  to  meet  with  Premier  ESirushchev  at 
a  time  when  none  of  the  minimal  condi- 
tions he  suggested  exist.  Certainly  no  "com- 
prehensive set  of  carefully  prepared,  long- 
term  policies"  is  yet  in  evidence.  Neither  is 
oxir  position  strengthened  by  the  setbacks 
we  have  suffered  in  Cuba  and  Laos,  or  by 
the  lack  of  enthvisiasm  here  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Vienna  meeting. 

We  do  not  know  what  prompted  President 
Kennedy  to  agree  to  the  Khrushchev  con- 
ference but  we  have  certain  observations 
about   It   which   we.  the   members   of   the 
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Joint   Senate-Hotzse   Republican   leadership, 
want  to  make. 

1.  The  prime  reason  why  negotiation*  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  almost  always  ended  In  failure 
Is  that  the  Soviets  are  negotiating  for  world 
domination  while  we  have  been  negotiating 
for  world  peace.  These  are  two  completely 
incompatible  objectives.  They  have  de- 
stroyed all  hope  ot  progress.  We  think  the 
Prestdent  stK>uld  put  Mr.  Khnishchev  on 
notice  that  there  wUl  be  no  further  sub- 
stantive negotiations  by  the  United  States 
with  Um  Soviet  Union  \intll  there  is  evi- 
doice  by  the  Soviets  that  when  they  speak 
of  their  desire  for  peacef\U  coexistence,  there 
be  tangible  evidence  of  their  good  faith. 

2.  Almost  equally  destructive  to  the  basic 
negotiating  process  has  been  tlie  always- 
present  Soviet  tactic  of  endless  stalling, 
hairsplitting,  recessing,  and  postponing. 
Negotiations  have  been  used  by  the  Soviet 
Union  principally  to  gain  time.  The  Presi- 
dent should  Inform  ICr.  Khrushchev  that 
such  Soviet  stalling  will  no  longer  gain  the 
Soviet  Union  time,  but  torpedo  the  negotia- 
tions forthwith.  Again  it  should  be  empha- 
sized that  only  good  faith  can  bring  us  to 
the  conference  table. 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  so  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  adheres  to  its  goal  of  world 
domination  Its  talk  of  peaceful  coexistence 
means  nothing.  It  should  be  made  clear  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev  tliat  we  fuBy  realize  this 
and  that  imtll  there  is  a  real  basis  for 
negotiations,  none  will  be  attempted. 

(By  Senator  Duuuxn,  June  8,  1961) 

We  are  gratified  that  President  Kennedy's 
trip  to  Burope  appears  to  have  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  free  world  alliance,  par- 
ticularly the  NATO  nations.  Before  the 
Presktent  Kennedy's  departure  we  expressed 
our  hopes  for  success  in  the  meeting  with 
Khrushchev.  We  believe  ti>e  fact  that 
nothing  happened  at  Vienna  is  in  Itself  some 
•ort  at  achievement. 

Nevcrthetoss.  we  arc  disturbed  by  some  of 
the  impressions  brought  back  to  America  by 
President  Kennedy.  For  example :  The  Pres- 
ident in  his  address  to  the  Nation  2  nights 
ago  declared  that  the  Soviets  and  ourselves 
give  wholly  different  meanings  to  the  same 
wortte,  have  different  views  of  right  and 
wrMig,  and  wholly  different  concepts  about 
the  future  of  the  world. 

We  think  President  Kennedy^  words  are 
CEtremely  significant. 

Before  the  President's  departm^  we  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Khrushchev  shotild  be  put 
on  notice  that  the  United  States  would  en- 
gage in  DO  further  substantive  negotiations 
with  tl»e  Soviet  Union  until  there  was  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  their  good  faith. 

President  Kennedy's  own  observations 
concerning  the  lack  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  In  any  conference  is  the  strongest 
argument  we  have  heard  that  Soviet  words 
mean  nothing  and  that  we  must  Insist  on 
concrete  demonstrations  of  good  faith. 

The  President  had  no  sooner  completed 
his  address  to  the  American  people  2  days 
ago  when  we  were  given  another  demonstra- 
tion of  this  truism.  The  President  told  the 
American  people  that  the  only  prospect  for 
an  accord  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  their 
agreement  that  there  should  be  an  effective 
cease-fire  in  LcMse.  Teeterday,  the  OonMnu- 
nist  forces  in  Laos  virtually  doubled  their 
active  warfare. 

It  is  beyoTKl  dispute  that  the  only  thing 
the  Communists  understand  Is  strength.  It 
ts  clear  that  what  we  now  need  Is  leadership 
of  the  type  demonstrated  by  President 
Elsenhower  In  Iran,  Lebanon,  Quemoy- 
Matsu,  Quatemala,  and  other  areas.  We  sug- 
gest that  Instead  of  spending  our  energies 
In  planning  further  negotiations  we  devote 
our  resources  to  vigorous  moves  which  the 
Blremlin  will  understand.     We  feel  certain 


the  President  will  have  the  support  of  all 
Americans  if  he  chooses  such  a  course. 

(Aug\iat  \b,  1961  ^ 

As  we  move  toward  a  showdown  on  Berlin 
It  becomes  increaslngiy  important  for  this 
Nation's  officials  to  speak  with  on*  Toic*  of 
strength  and  determination. 

As  members  of  the  joint  House-Senate 
Republican  leadership  we  have  tried  to  avoid 
statements  that  woilld  in  any  way  weaken 
America's  negotiating  position  with  Commu- 
nist nations.  We  feel  It  is  doubly  important 
for  leaders  of  the  party  In  power  to  do  like- 
wise, for  on  them  rests  the  responsibility 
for  policy. 

We  can  only  wonder  what  the  world  thinks 
when  President  Kennedy  correctly  announces 
we  are  going  to  stand  firm  on  our  Berlin 
conunltments  only  to  have  important  Demo- 
cratic spokesmen  make  statements  which 
are  at  variance  with  that  policy. 

The  Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate  has 
proposed  that  Berlin  be  declared  a  free  city 
in  contradiction  to  the  President's  position. 
Two  weeks  ago,  the  Democratic  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator 
PuLBaiGHT,  declared  that  he  thought  clos- 
ing the  refugee  escape  hatch  from  East  Ger- 
many into  West  Berlin  was  a  negotiable 
point  becaiise,  as  he  put  it.  "TTie  Russians 
have  the  power  to  close  it  In  any  case."  It 
seemed  like  an  invitation  to  close  it,  so  last 
Sunday  they  did. 

There  have  been  other  questionable  state- 
ments by  prominent  administration  spokes- 
men in  other  areas  of  diplomacy.  Six  weeks 
before  negotiations  even  began  on  Laos 
Mr.  Kennedy's  Ambassador  at  Large.  W. 
Averell  Harriman,  said  In  a  TV  Interview 
that  we  would  accept  a  coalition  govern- 
ment, and  there  should  be  a  place  in  It  for 
the  Soviet  favorite,  Souvanna  Phouma. 

Statements  like  these  Just  cited  invariably 
produce  two  disastrous  results:  (1)  they 
weaken  the  bargaining  podUon  of  the  United 
States,  azid  (2)  tlkey  dismay  our  friends  and 
our  allies  by  a  display  of  contradlctiona  and 
confusion. 

In  these  critical  times  why  should  re^>on- 
sible  oOcials  of  Government,  both  legislative 
and  executive,  utter  inconsistent  opinions 
and  statements  wtiich  convey  the  impression 
of  weakness  and  irreaolution? 

(See  supporting  data  t>elcw:) 

On  AfvU  2,  W.  AvereU  Harriman.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Amh— ndor  at  Large,  Just 
returned  from  a  critical  visit  to  the  Far  East 
on  the  Laos  problem,  was  interviewed  on 
television  by  Senator  Kjunxth  B.  Kaanifc, 
of  New  Tork.  Harriman.  despite  the  unbro- 
ken string  of  Communist  triumphs  res\Uting 
from  coalition  governments,  declared  "to 
start  off  wieh  •  •  •  I  think  (the  Laos  Gov- 
ernment) lias  to  tie  a  coalition  government." 
Harriman  added  that  he  thought  the  Soviet 
favorite,  Souvanna  Phouma.  is  "a  factor  that 
has  to  t>e  dealt  with,  and  I  think  he  should 
be  in  any  government." 

On  Jime  14  on  the  Senate  floor.  Senate 
Majority  Leader  MAWsraui  proposed  "the 
creation  of  a  free  city  which  embraces  all 
Berlhi  •  •  •  (to)  be  held  In  tnist  and  In 
peace  tiy  some  international  authority  until 
such  time  as  it  Is  a^aln  the  capital  of  Ger- 
many. Let  the  routes  of  access  •  •  •  be  gar- 
risoned by  Intematiooal  peace  t»i"«  •  •  • 
I  make  these  suggestions  •  •  •  as  one  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Montana,  and  I  make 
them  on  my  own  responsibility." 

On  Sunday.  July  SO,  Senator  FtTuucBx 
was  Interviewed  on  ABC  "Issues  and  An- 
swers" and  was  asked  if  he  thought  ckaing 
the  refugee  escape  hatch  into  West  Berlin 
would  be  a  negotiable  matter.  Fulbki6ht 
repUed,  "Well,  I  think  that  that  might  cer- 
tainly be  a  negotiable  point.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  Is,  I  tlUnk  the  Russians  have  the 
power  to  close  it  In  any  case.  I  mean  we  are 
not  giving  up  very  mucii.  because  I  believe 
next  week  if  they  choM  to  ckM*  their  bor- 
ders,   they    coxild,    without    violating    any 


treaty  right  I  know  of.  We  have  no  right  to 
insist  that  they  be  allowed  to  come  out.  As 
I  said,  I  dont  understand  why  the  MimX  Oer- 
BUOM  dont  close  thm  border,  because  I  think 
tbey  have  a  right  to  close  it.  8o  why  la  this 
a  great  concession?  Tou  don't  have  that 
right  now." 

(By  Senator  Dikksxn,  August  24, 1061 ) 

At  our  press  conference  last  week,  we  pro- 
tested against  what  we  considered  free- 
wheeling remarks  and  proposals  from  Denxo- 
cratic  leaders  in  the  administration  and  In 
the  Congress  ttiat  tiave  Mm  effect  of  weaken- 
ing ttM  bargainioc  position  of  the  United 
States  in  critical  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  this  respect  we  would  like  to  di- 
rect attention  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Chester  Bowles. 

When  Inducted  into  office,  he  was  widely 
tialied  as  a  No.  1  "idea  man"  in  foreign  rela- 
tions for  the  Nei^-  Frontier.  In  the  8  noonths 
that  he  tias  enjoyed  this  rote  he  lias  been 
credited  m  the  press  with  urging  otir  UJf. 
vote  with  the  Soviet  Union  against  our  ally 
Portugal  on  the  Angola  queation.  advocating 
recognition  of  Communist  Outer  Mongolia, 
and  authoratiip  of  the  so-called  two  Chinas 
concept  wtilch  has  caused  our  Asiatic  aUlsa 
to  wonder  If  we  are  changing  our  minds  en 
Red  China's  admission  to  the  UJt. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Bowles  actiieved  a 
fresh  pinnacle  as  the  No.  1  "idea  man.**  In 
New  Delhi  be  told  a  press  conference  that  If 
India  were  attacked,  help  frosn  the  United 
States  would  be  there  **the  following  mom- 
tng"  whether  tlM  aggression  came  from 
India's  neighbors  or  *'any  source  whatsoever." 

Now  this  la  probably  the  first  time  the  for- 
mulation of  a  military  alliance  was  ever  st- 
tempted  In  a  press  conference — and,  I  might 
add.  without  referral  to  the  ezecntlve  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  US.  Ooveminent 
which  has  no  mlllUu^  pact  with  India.  In 
fact  Prime  Minister  Nehru  was  so  shocked 
he  felt  compelled  to  tell  the  Indian  Parlia- 
ment a  week  ago  today  that  while  he  thought 
Mr.  Bowles  meant  well.  *'we  are  not  under 
anybody's  protection,  nor  are  we  anybody's 
client  in  this  respect." 

We  know  that  Bfr  Bowles  was  recently 
scheduled  to  be  fired  but  was  not.  We  do 
suggest,  however,  that  be  either  (I)  be  com- 
pletely miizzled,  or  (2)  be  removed  from  ttie 
china  shop  of  diplomacy  lest  he  break  some- 
thing really  costly. 

TaacToaa  roa  cua* 
(By  Senator  Doxaaii.  May  M,  1961 ) 

While  the  President  Is  entitled  to  bipar- 
tisan support  where  national  security  Is  in- 
volved It  does  not  mean  that  we  must  re- 
main mute  when  conviction  dictates  that  we 
must  speak  out  in  the  interest  of  security. 

The  disastrous  Kan/iung  of  the  Cuban  in- 
vasion has  caused  America  to  suffer  an  enor- 
mous loss  in  prestige  abroad.  But  now 
President  Kennedy  has  compounded  that  loss 
by  disclosing  his  official  sponsorship  of  a  so- 
called  citizens  movement  for  the  American 
people  to  make  blackmail  payments  to  Fidel 
Castro. 

What  kind  of  precedent  is  this?  What 
logic  supports  this  decision?  What  has  be- 
come of  America's  legendary  position  "mil- 
lions for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  trib- 
ute"? 

Of  course,  every  An^rican  commendably 
hopes  that  another  Castro  bloodbath — this 
one  involving  the  1,200  invaders  of  Cuba — 
can  be  avoided. 

But  what  is  the  price — $15  minion  worth 
ot  tractors?  No.  It  is  far  greater  than  dol- 
lars and  tractors.  The  price  Is  a£u>ther  loss 
in  prestige;  azuxther  blow  to  our  fast  dimin- 
ishing world  leadership. 

What  new  humiliation  will  this  dedalon 
encourage  the  Conununlsta  to  visit  upon  us? 
Are  we  not  Inviting  Red  dictators  behind  the 
Iixm  and  Baint>oo  Cxirtains  to  demand  ran- 
som for  Americans  they  now  hold? 
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The  ransom  money  for  Castro  supposedly 
Is  l>elng  raised  to  further  the  cause  of 
"liberation."  But  it  Is  far  more  likely  to 
do  untold  damage  than  good  to  ths  cause 
of  liberation  both  liiside  and  outside  Cuba. 
Paying  tribute  to  tyrants  is  as  old  as  history, 
but  it  has  never  advanced  the  cause  of  free- 
dom before  and  it   won't  this  time. 

(By  Senator  Dikksen,  Jiue  22,  1961) 

The  tractor-prisoner  negotiations  with 
Castro  now  appear  doomed  to  be  our  Cuban 
fiasco  No.  2.  The  handling  of  the  Cuban 
invasion  was  a  disaster  in  Itself,  but  this 
tractor  project  is  an  incredible  piece  of 
business. 

First,  the  adminlatration  claimed  it  had 
nottiing  to  do  with  a  suddenly  created  citi- 
zens committee  to  raise  money  to  meet  Cas- 
tro's blackmail  demands.  Two  days  later  the 
White  House  reversed  itself  and  revealed  that 
President  Kennedy  himself  had  initiated  the 
movement. 

Next,  the  whole  project  was  Immersed  in 
doubt  as  to  legality,  there  being  four  areas 
in  question — Its  corporate  charter.  Its  right 
to  export  licenses,  its  possible  confiict  with 
the  Logan  Act,  and  the  tax  deductibility  of 
any  money  collected. 

If  there  iias  been  doubt  about  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  invasion  plans  were 
considered  by  the  administration.  It  should 
be  plain  to  all  that  even  less  thought  went 
Into  tixe  administration's  handling  of  the 
tractor  deal.  It  was  a  stumbling  perform- 
ance that  has  only  resulted  in  further  lower- 
ing our  prestige  abroad . 

It  ts  to  be  hoped  that  the  fundralslng 
conunittee  will  quietly  dissolve,  returning  the 
unopened  contributions  to  their  senders  be- 
fore some  new  embarrassment  occurs. 

We  suggest  there  is  a  course  open  to  the 
administration  in  the  future  that  might  do 
much  to  get  our  foreign  policy  back  on  the 
beam.  It  would  be  to  consult  the  appro- 
priate leaders  of  Congress  in  advance,  a 
course  followed  by  President  Eisenhower 
during  his  8  years  In  the  White  House. 

The  tractor  project  certainly  could  have 
been  avoided  had  this  been  done,  because 
leaders  on  both  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican sides  of  the  Senate  had  already  gone 
on  record  against  the  proposal  2  days  before 
the  White  Hotise  authorship  was  even  known. 

AD   TO   DXPSKSSKD    AREAS 

(By  Repreaoitative  Haixscx,  March  23.  1961) 

We  are  very  dlsturtMd  about  the  depressed 
areas  bill  which  is  coming  along  for  con- 
sideration shortly,  because  we  are  convinced 
the  unemployed  In  those  areas  have  been 
sadly  misled  as  to  what  It  will  accomplish. 
We  are  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  these  un- 
forttuiate  people  being  treated  like  a  political 
football. 

Mr.  dsenhower  sought  desperately  in  both 
1968  and  1960  to  help  areas  of  chronic  un- 
employment, but  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
were  more  Interested  in  creating  campaign 
issues  than  in  meeting  a  need.  Now  they 
have  the  ball  and  the  bill  they  are  present- 
ing to  the  House  aimply  won't  do  the  Job. 

For  example,  our  House  policy  committee 
analysis  shows  theee  facts: 

(1)  Only  about  1  out  of  17  imemployed 
workers  In  industrial  depressed  areas  could 
get  Jobs  under  this  legislation. 

(3)  Only  about  1  out  of  37  vmderemployed 
wcvkers  in  niral  areas  would  be  helped. 

(3)  Only  about  1  percent  of  unemployed 
workers  in  both  industrial  and  rural  areas 
could  get  retraining  payments. 

Enactment  at  the  bill  in  Its  present  form 
Is  bound  to  bring  bitter  dlsiUuslonment  to 
the  unemployed  In  these  depressed  areas. 

The  only  redeeming  feature  we  see  in  this 
legislation  is  the  acceptance  by  the  House 
managers  at  four  Important  features  urged 
by  President  Elsenhower,  including  the  vital 
provision  to  prevent  one  conmiunlty  stealing 
industry  from  another,  with  Oovernment 
help. 


Our  policy  committee  is  already  on  record 
favoring  accelerated  tax  amortization  to 
promote  new  plant  construction  and  Job 
markets  in  these  distressed  communities. 
This  is  the  most  potent  weapon  in  our  light 
against  unemployment. 

rXXD  GRAIN  AND  FARM  PROGRAMS 

(By  Representative  Haixkck,  April  13,  1961 ) 
Although  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
only  been  In  office  2*4  months,  the  American 
farmers  are  already  losing  millions  of  dollars 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  administration's  de- 
termination to  force  feed  grain  prices  down 
by  dumping  huge  stocks  of  Government- 
owned  grain  on  the  market. 

The  dumping  program  has  been  going  on 
for  a  month.  For  example:  No.  2  Yellow 
com  fell  below  $1.06  per  bushel  in  Chicago 
at  one  point,  a  drop  of  nearly  15  cents  in  2>4 
weeks  and  the  sharpest  market  decline  in  13 
years. 

Because  com  is  king  in  the  grain  market 
and  affects  other  grains,  the  whole  market 
has  been  depressed,  with  substantial  drops 
in  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  at  a  time  when 
normally  there  is  an  upturn  in  prices. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Congress  In  February 
specifically  refused  to  give  the  new  admin- 
istration authority  to  dump,  and  had  the 
pledge  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
that  his  would  not  be  done,  the  dumping  is 
going  on  nevertheless.  The  farmers'  pocket- 
book  \»  being  squeezed  to  the  tune  of  at 
least  $100  million  loss  in  marlcet  values. 
The  Kennedy  administration  is  determined 
to  force  farmers  to  participate  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  voluntary  reduction  In 
acreage  under  the  newly  enacted  emergency 
feed  grain  law.  To  do  this  they  are  rigging 
the  market,  a  practice  the  Government  it- 
self deplores  and  prosecutes  when  under- 
taken by  private  enterprise. 

Not  only  are  farmers  being  penalized 
through  lower  prices  for  the  graUns  they 
market,  but,  even  more  important,  the  cheap 
feed  policies  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion will  certainly  encourage  unsound  ex- 
pansion of  the  livestock  Industry.  The  re- 
sults of  this  folly  will  not  be  fully  apparent 
for  a  time,  but  by  the  fall  of  1962  it  is  likely 
that  hog.  cattle,  and  poultry  prices  will  de- 
cline disastrously. 

TMs  market  manipulation  is  being  per- 
formed in  defiance  of  Congress.  The  ad- 
ministration must  bear  full  responsibility 
for  the  consequences  which  are  sure  to  fol- 
low. 

(By  Senator  DntKSEN,  September  15,  1961) 
If  there  is  one  thing  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration has  clearly  demonstrated  this  year. 
It  Is  that  it  has  no  sympathy  or  tinderstand- 
Ing  for  the  farm  problem. 

In  8  months  the  administration,  despite 
a  specific  pledge  to  the  Congress  not  to  do 
so,  has  dumped  over  230  million  bushels  of 
com  on  the  market  compared  to  less  than 
half  that  much  In  the  corresponding  period 
of  a  year  ago.  The  loss  to  farmers  In  de- 
pressed prices  has  run  Into  the  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars. 

In  addition,  the  so-called  corn  program 
which  was  to  retire  20  million  acres  of  corn- 
land  from  production  this  year  actually 
failed  to  do  so  by  more  than  4>>^  million 
acres,  yet  the  Government  paid  the  ftill  price 
of  $680  million.  This  means  that  $150  mil- 
lion of  that  money  went  for  phantom  acres 
that  either  did  not  exist  or  were  never 
planted  in  com,  an3rway. 

But  that  is  not  all.  This  multimillion- 
dollar  program  was  supjxtsed  to  create  a 
700-mlllion-bushel  shortage  of  corn.  It  has 
failed  to  do  so.  In  fact,  it  now  appears  that 
production  and  marketing  figures  will  be 
approximately  in  balance. 

This  means  that  there  will  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  700-mlllion-bU8hel  overhang  on 
next  year's  market  which  promises  to  be  as 
dismal  for  the  farmer — and  the  taxpayer — 
as  this  year's  market. 


But  the  danuige  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  feed  grains  market.  The  livestock, 
poultry,  and  dairy  irdustries,  as  users  of 
feed  grains,  have  been  thoroxighly  disrupted. 
Their  losses,  due  to  depressed  prices,  have 
also  run  into  the  millions  of  dollars.  Now 
we  have  a  special  committee  of  the  House 
investigating  the  drop  in  poultry  prices. 

In  other  words,  the  maladministration  of 
this  program  has  not  only  placed  heavy 
lasses  on  the  American  fanner  but  on  the 
American  taxpayer  as  well,  and  the  end  is 
not  in  sight.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
venture  that  we  will  be  feeling  the  ill  effects 
of   this  botched  Job  for  years  to  come. 

TRX    HANTOaO    PROJBCT 

(By  Representative  Haixxck,  August  2, 1961 ) 

We  are  convinced  that  U^e  people  of  this 
country  want  their  Government  to  put  na- 
tional security  above  partisan  political  con- 
siderations. 

We  realize  that  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion made  a  lot  of  political  promises  in  Its 
1960  campaign.  These  promises  have  al- 
ready increased  the  cost  of  government  on 
the  homefront  by  billions  of  dollars.  But 
we  must  never  fcM'get  that  we  can  spend 
ourselves  to  destruction  without  a  shot  t>eing 
fired.     This  is  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  wants. 

If  President  Kennedy  really  wants  to  make 
a  start  on  economy,  we  have  a  suggestion. 

Right  now  the  Congress  can  save  $95  mil- 
lion by  rejecting  the  proposal  to  use  the 
Plutonium  reactor  at  Hanford,  Wash.,  to 
create  electric  power  at  a  substantial  loss  to 
the  taxpayers.  This  project  will  not  only 
operate  at  a  loss,  but  it  will  also  increase  the 
cost  of  the  basic  c^>eration  of  the  installa- 
tion, which  is  making  plutonium. 

Military  and  scientific  experts  say  it  will 
add  nothing  of  significance  to  our  national 
defense  or  our  production  of  nuclear  energy. 

Moreover,  it  contradicts  the  depressed 
areas  legislation  we  passed  earlier  this  year 
to  help  keep  industries  at  home  and  revive 
ailing  ones,  notably  the  coal  industry.  We 
iinderstand  and  sympathize  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the 
coal  industry  in  opposing  this  project. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  Fed«td  Govern- 
ment spending  money  to  lose  money.  A 
solid  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  already  rejected  this  project  de- 
cisively and  will  do  so  again  if  given  the 
opportunity.  We  urge  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration and  the  Democratic  leadership  in 
the  Congress  to  support  us  In  our  efforts  to 
hold  down  Tinneceesary  spending  for  pro- 
grams that  Just  don't  contribute  to  our  na- 
tional defense— or  our  economic  strength — 
in  an  hour  of  peril. 

(Non. — ^For  further  reference  to  the  Han- 
ford project,  see  the  statement  by  Repre- 
sentative Haixeck  under  "Spenders,"  Aug. 
31,1961.) 

THE   THREAT   OF    INFLATION 

(By  Representative  Haixeck,  September  15, 
1961) 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  this  session  of 
Congress — already  the  greatest  spendthrift 
Congress  In  history — the  evidence  accumu- 
lates that  the  Kennedy  administration  is 
going  to  seek  even  greater  spending  next 
year.  Economic  writers  are  already  predict- 
ing that  a  reoordbreaklng  $90  billion  peace- 
time budget  will  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January. 

Recognizing,  as  we  have,  the  need  for 
additional  national  defense  spending,  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Senate-House  Republi- 
can leadership  have  repeatedly  gone  on  rec- 
ord this  year  favoring  the  utmost  economy 
In  so-called  domestic  spending  In  a  budget 
that  originally  was  estimated  at  $80  billion 
by  President  Elsenhower  and  already  has 
risen  to  $87  billion  under  President  Kennedy. 

Now.  if  a  $90  billion  budget  is  in  prospect. 
the  whole  fiscal  problem  becomes  something 
far   more   serious   than    Just   an   additional 
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burden  on  tbe  taxpayers.  It  presents  a  threat 
of  Inflation  that  simply  cant  be  Ignored. 

We  saw  tbe  cost  of  living  rise  48  percent 
under  the  last  £)emocratlc  administration, 
due  mainly  to  the  loose  fiscal  policies  of 
President  Truman.  Then  we  saw  the  cost 
of  llTlng  stabilized  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration because  every  effort  was  made 
to  hold  Ooiyenunent  spending  strictly  to 
enentlals. 

We  think  the  American  people  now  have 
the  right  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  value 
of  their  dollar  Is  again  going  to  be  reduced 
because  we  have  the  spenders  back  In  office. 
We  think  there  can  be  only  one  answer: 
If  the  Kennedy  administration  seeks,  as  It 
must,  the  vast  amounts  necessary  for  na- 
tional defense  and  at  the  same  time  Insists 
on  additional  billions  for  New  Frontier 
schemes,  then  prices  are  gcrfng  up  and  the 
value  of  our  dollar  down. 

Additional  defense  spending  necessitated 
by  the  Berlin  crisis  has  already  Increased 
the  tempo  of  the  national  economy.  We 
say  that  reductions  In  proposed  domestic 
spending  are  absolutely  essential  lest  our 
whole  eccMiomic  structure  be  again  subjected 
to  the  depleting  effects  of  an  Inflationary 
coet-of-llvlng  spiral  which.  In  the  final 
analysis,  does  its  greatest  damage  to  ^ose 
people  least  able  to  stand  It. 

TRADE    BEHIND    THE    IKON    CURTAIN 

(By  Representative  Halleck,  August  24, 1961 ) 

On  several  occasions  we  have  applauded 
President  Kennedy's  efforts  to  stand  firm  on 
our  Berlin  commitments,  while  we  con- 
demned the  State  Department's  contradic- 
tory mrtattons  with  U.N.  recognition  at  Red 
China  and  Communist  Outer  Mongolia. 

We  think  that  there  Is  another  depart- 
ment of  the  Oovernment  which  Is  contrlb- 
vtlng  to  confusion  almoat  as  much  as  the 
State  Department — the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  controls  American  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Ite  satellite  countries. 

According  to  the  Commerce  Department's 
own  records,  the  dollar  volume  of  VS.  goods 
licensed  for  shipment  to  the  Soviet  bloc  In- 
creased 800  percent  In  the  3  weeks  after 
President  Kennedy's  address  to  the  Katlon 
on  Berlin  compared  to  the  preceding  3 
weeks,  l^esa  licenses  covered  such  Items 
as  railroad  equipment,  synthetic  rubber, 
chemicals,  and  other  materials  which  the 
-  CcMnmerce  Department  ruled  would  not  In- 
crease the  wEumaklng  potential  of  the  So- 
viet  bloc. 

In  June,  the  Conuuerce  Department  took 
another  amazing  step.  Despite  the  fact  that 
Communist  food  shortages  were  causing 
BQirushchev  to  recommend  eating  horse- 
meat,  the  Department  announced  that  sur- 
piua  farm  commodities,  subsidized  by  the 
U.S.  taxpayers,  would  be  sold  to  the  Soviet 
T7nlon  and  Its  satellites  If  they  would  pay 
in   dollars. 

As  recently  as  3  weeks  ago  export  licenses 
were  being  OK'd  for  shipments  of  American- 
manufactured  ball  bearings  and  machine 
cutting  tools  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  air- 
craft ground  and  maintenance  equipment 
to  Communist  Czechoslovakia. 

Yesterday  the  House  Rules  Committee  re- 
ported a  resolution  for  a  House  investiga- 
tion of  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  laws  covering  control  of  exports.  We 
Republicans  will  support  the  resolution,  but 
we  suggest  that  President  Kennedy  mean- 
time consider  strict  curtailment  of  export 
licenses  on  shipments  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
until  a  policy  in  line  with  our  Berlin  stand 
can  be  worked  out  with  the  Commerce  De- 
partment 

A  liEClHTiTIVB  RZPOST  TO  IKE 

(By   Senator   DnxsEK   following    a   meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Senate-House 
Republican  leadership  with  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  U&y  1,  1981) 
When  General   Elsenhower  Invited  us  to 

meet  with  him  here  in  Gettysbtirg,  he  asked 


that  Congreuman  HAT,ijr«  and  I  brlel  him 
on  the  congr«ulaaal  picture.  We  have  Just 
completed  thst  task  and  I  tn^^g^ty^  you 
would  like  to  know  what  we  toM  Oeneral 
Ktsenhower. 

Of  course,  because  the  Senate  Is  con- 
cerned with  foreign  policy,  I  had  to  touch 
on  Cuba  in  my  report  to  him.  We  told 
Oeneral  Elsenhower  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  both  Bides  ot  the  aisle  were  badly 
shaken  by  the  Cuban  matter. 

I  took  some  pride,  however.  In  relating. 
that  Republicans  have  supported  President 
Kennedy  in  the  Cuban  crisis,  in  the  belief 
that  once  a  nation  Is  committed  by  its 
President,  we  must  present  a  united  front 
to  the  world. 

As  to  the  Kennedy  program  in  Congress, 
we  pointed  out  that  we  had  already  received 
more  than  35  legislative  communications 
and  messages:  In  fact  Congress  has  been 
inundated  with  them.  But  I  had  to  re- 
port In  all  honesty  to  General  Elsenhower 
that  not  one  of  the  Kennedy  proposals  has 
generated  any  enthusiasm  on  either  the 
Democratic  or  the  Republican  side  nor  can 
we  find  any  evidence  of  real  support  for  the 
Kennedy  program  by  the  American  people. 

Now  the  Kennedy  program  Is  just  what 
everyone  expected — deficit  spending,  in- 
creased Government  controls,  increases  in 
the  Government  payroll,  more  welfare  stat- 
Ism — that  inevitable  price  which  we  must 
pay  the  piper — eventually  more  taxes. 

It  may  be  called  the  New  Frontier  but  the 
Kennedy  program  Is  the  trfd  New  Deal  taken 
out  of  an  old  warming  over.  It  was  hot 
stuff  as  years  ago  but  time  has  passed  it 
by. 

I  think  that  is  why  the  Kennedy  program 
has  not  found  ready  acceptance  to  date 
with  both  the  Congress  and  the  public  and  I 
so  advised  General  Elsenhower. 

(By   RepresentaUve  HAi.ircx.  May  1.  1961) 

I  was  in  agreement  with  Senator  Dirksen 
in  telling  General  Elsenhower  that  the  Ken- 
nedy program  has  laid  a  big  egg  so  far.  I 
think  It  has  Just  about  talked  Itself  to  death. 

We  had  some  research  done  on  the  word 
content  of  the  New  Frontier.  My  friends, 
if  all  the  New  Frontier  words  were  drops  of 
water,  we  could  irrigate  the  entire  Far  West 
with  enough  for  the  GoM  and  Sahara  Deserts 
too. 

Mr.  Kennedy  used  more  than  three-fourths 
million  words  In  1900  campaign  speeches. 
His  Government  task  force  reports  and  35 
communications  to  Congress  have  added  up 
to  another  250,000  words.  This  brings  the 
verbal  output  of  the  New  Frontier  to  1  mil- 
lion words  and  an  we  have  to  show  for  it 
so  far  are  an  extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act,  a  feed-grain  statute,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Sugar  Act  and  a  depressed 
areas  law. 

The  quality  of  the  legislative  proposals 
from  the  White  House  so  far  has  hardly  been 
WOTthy  of  the  1960  campaign  speeches  which 
President  Kennedy  made.  We  have  seen  no 
legislative  proposals  which  would  deal  in 
any  lasting  way  with  economic  or  tmem- 
ployment  problems;  no  policy  utterances 
that  might  be  raising  our  prestige  abroad. 
It  was  with  some  pleasure  we  advised  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  that  on  many  things  on 
which  the  Democrats  had  disagreed  with 
him  last  year  they  now  agree — for  example, 
the  amount  of  immediate  increase  In  mini- 
mum wages,  a  number  of  provisions  in  the 
depressed  areas  legislation,  including  indus- 
trial raiding,  and,  most  remarkably,  per- 
sonal diplomacy.  Evidently,  when  they  have 
to  be  responsible  for  what  they  do,  they  see 
more  nearly  eye  to  eye  with  General  Elsen- 
hower. 

In  conclusion,  I  frankly  told  General  Ei- 
senhower that  the  American  people  certainly 
missed  his  wisdom  and  sure  hand  In  Wash- 
ington and  if  he  ran  for  President  tomor- 
row he  would  win  by  the  biggest  landslide 
in  history.    I  think  he  Mked  that. 


TKB   KSD  CBIMA   AMD   OUTXa  ICOMGOUA 
QCXSTtOHm 

(By  Senator  I>iaKBxiv,  April  IS.  1961) 

Ths  joint  Senate-House  Republican  lead- 
ership has  been  very  concerned  about  per- 
sistent rumors  that  our  Goverrunent's  poei- 
tlon  on  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  Is  softening. 

Yesterday  the  Associated  Press  earried  a 
story  from  London  to  the  effect  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  his  discussions  last  week 
with  British  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  had 
agreed  not  to  oppose  U.N.  debate  next  fall  on 
Red  China's  bid  for  a  seat.  and.  further,  that 
a  revision  In  American  policy  was  underway 
to  condition  the  Amsrleaa  pe<H>le  to  accept- 
ance of  Red  China's  admission  s  year  or  so 
hence. 

We  are  most  happy  that  President  Ken- 
nedy in  hts  press  conference  later  yester- 
day denied  the  news  story  In  full.  The 
President  said,  however,  that  Prime  Minister 
Macmlllan  had  discussed  these  proposals 
with  him.  We  realize  that  when  the  bead 
of  one  government  who  is  our  guest  has  a 
proposal  our  President  must  extetxi  the 
courtesy  of  listening  to  It.  But  It  Is  very 
heartening,  we  believe,  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  know  that  oiu-  President  did  no  more 
than  listen. 

We  want  to  uphold  the  hand  of  the  Prasl- 
«lent  In  his  stated  opposition  to  any  change 
In  our  policy  on  Red  China — as  he  pot  It — 
"under  present  conditions.  "  Therefore  the 
Joint  GLepubliean  leadership  agreed  this 
morning  that  we  will  cause  to  be  introduced 
reaoIuUons  restating  the  opposition  of  Con- 
gress, already  recorded  13  times,  to  any 
change  in  our  present  policy.  We  wUl  in- 
vite Democrats  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  to  Join  in  sptuiaorshlp  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  we  believe  that  many  will  be  happy 
to  do  so.  We  will  also  consult  with  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  tbe  Senate  and 
House  on  scheduling  con.slderatlon  of  the 
resolutions  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
and  we  are  convinced  they  will  be  adopted 
overwhelmingly  by  both  brancfaea. 

(By  Senator  Dnucsxir,  June  28,  1981) 
In  April  the  Joint  Senate-House  Republi- 
can leadership  called  for  bipartisan  sponsor- 
ship of  a  congressional  resolution  restating 
American  opposition  to  admission  of  Red 
China  to  tbe  United  States. 

Resolutions  were  Introduced  In  the  Cbn- 
gress  on  May  3— in  the  Senate  by  Majority 
leader  Mawsfiei-o  and  myself;  in  the  House 
by  Representatives  Zablocki  and  Judd  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Joining  in  the 
aponaonhip  were  12  Republican  and  3  Demo- 
cratic Settlors  and  46  Republican  and  20 
Democratic  BepresentaUves. 

Nearly  2  months  have  passed  without  ac- 
*»<»-  Meanwhile  otrt  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  been  coming  distressing  stories 
at  a  new  offer  we  are  considering  maUng  on 
tbe  Red  China  question. 

Supposedly  the  United  States  will  back  an 
offer  that  Red  China  have  equal  representa- 
tion In  tbe  UJI.  General  Assembly  with  Na- 
tionalist China.  This  is  supposed  to  in- 
furiate Red  China  which  wants  the  ouster 
of  Nationalist  China  from  the  U.N.,  and 
therefore  Bed  China  will  refuse  our  offer. 

However,  there  Is  a  flaw  In  this  devloiu 
State  Department  rea8onlij;g.  Nationalist 
China  says  It  will  withdraw  from  the  General 
Assembly  if  Red  China  la  admitted.  Sup- 
posing Red  China  decided  to  take  advantage 
of  this  fact  and  accepted  membership  in  the 
General  Assembly?  Then  where  would  we 
be?  Nationalist  China  would  be  out  and 
Red  China  In. 

We  are  ajjpalled  at  this  dangerous  guess- 
ing game.  Now  Is  no  time  for  the  State  De- 
partxnent  to  be  playing  Russian  roulette  with 
our  Red  China  policy. 

We  Insist  that  now  Is  the  time  for  Sen- 
ate and  House  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion opposing  admission  of  Red  China  to 
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the  n.N.  Any  further  delay  can  only  be 
interpreted  aliroad  as  still  another  sign  of 
American  weakness. 

(By  Senator  Dmusir,  July  IS.  1961) 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Republican  leader- 
ship to  support  complete  firmness  In  oxir 
policy  In  Berlin.  But  we  must  be  equally 
firm  on  the  question  of  recognition  of  Red 
China  and  Outer  Mongolia,  otherwise  our 
position  In  Berlin  will  be  weakened.  Let  me 
specify 

On  April  12.  following  discussions  in  Wash- 
ington with  British  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
mlllan on  the  subject  of  Red  China's  admis- 
sion to  tbe  U.N.,  President  Kennedy  told  a 
press  conference  be  "Was  opposed  to  any 
change  in  our  policy  pn  recognlti<m  of  Red 
China.  { 

The  next  day,  April  13.  Congressman  Hal- 
UDCX  and  I.  as  spokeeuMn  for  the  Joint 
Senate-House  Republican  leadership,  an- 
nounced our  complete  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statement,  and  Invited  Democrats  In 
the  Congress  to  Join  us  in  sponsorship  of 
resolutions  reaffirming  the  American  posi- 
tion on  the  China  question. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  3  months  since,  these 
bipartisan  resolutions  have  been  bottled  up 
In  Congress  at  the  State  Department's  sug- 
gestion, while  a  flood  of  news  stories  has 
emanated  from  Washington  that  the  State 
Department  was  studying  sponsorship  of  a 
U.N.  resolution  admitting  Red  China. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Conciirrently.  there 
have  been  a  number  of  stories  concerning 
State  Department  consideration  of  American 
diplomatic  recognition  and  a  seat  in  the 
United  Nations  for  Communist  Outer  Mon- 
golia. Last  Saturday  It  was  announced  from 
Moscow  that  Outer  Mongolia  has  advised  the 
imited  States  It  accepts  our  proposal  for 
diplomatic  ties. 

Needless  to  say,  we  are  deeply  disturbed 
by  any  efforts  that  will  accord  mj  additional 
recognition  by  this  country  to  Commtrnlst 
countries,  and  doubly  so  at  a  time  when 
unity  of  the  free  world  Is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance on  the  Berlin  question.  We  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  President  Kennedy  that 
he  clartty  the  situation  at  his  earliest  oppor- 
tunity and  we  pray  that  when  he  does,  the 
State  Departntent's  manetrvertegs  In  the  Far 
East  will  be  halted  and  that  the  President 
will  reaffirm  our  strongly  antl-Cummimlst 
position  In  Asia. 

(By  Representative  Htu  mr .  July  13.  1061) 
I  want  to  Join  Senator  Dirkskm  In  stressing 
our  deep  concern  o\'er  the  State  Depart- 
ment's actions  in  Asia  when  the  attention 
of  ail  at  us  should  be  directed  toward  Berlin 
•Bd  •  raUying  ot  the  frse  world  to  the  Berlin 


Tbe  oontinued  display  of  Interest  by  some 
high  State  Department  officials  in  the  ad- 
mlssiraa  of  Red  China  to  tbe  UJ<.  to  bad 
saoogh.  bttt  the  sudden  emergence  ot  a  pro- 
posal to  recognlzK  Outer  Mongolia  is  simply 
Incredible. 

President  Kennedy  was  put  on  notice 
about  Berlin  In  hla  oonversations  with 
Khrushchev  in  Vienna  in  the  first  week  of 
June.  Ws  ars  advised  that  during  that  week 
one  of  our  diplomatic  officials  in  Moscow 
approached  Outer  Mongolia's  Ambassador  to 
Russia  and  opened  discussions  on  recogni- 
tion. 

Outer  Mongolia  Is  the  oldest  of  all  the 
Soviet  Union's  puppet  states  having  had  a 
Communist  regime  since  1921.  During  the 
crucial  1940's  when  the  Chinese  Conununlsts 
were  trying  to  overthrow  the  Nationalist 
Government  of  China,  their  base  of  supplies 
was  Outer  Mongolia.  In  the  Korean  war. 
United  Nations  troops,  including  American 
boira.  faosd  two  regiments  of  Outer  Mon- 
golian forces  and  Outer  Mongolians  also 
manned  antiaircraft  guns  In  the  Korean 
conflict. 

It  to  fair  to  ask  Just  what  Outer  Mongolia 
has  dons  In  tbe  Interest  of  world  peace  to 


warrant  U.S.  diplomatic  recognition  and  a 
seat  In  the  United  NaUons. 

When  State  Department  (rtOclato  have  been 
called  upon  in  recent  days  to  explain  this 
unbelievable  diplomatic  sortie,  their  reasons 
have  been  thin  Indeed.  We  have  been  told 
that  we  need  a  listening  post  in  upper  Asia. 
There  have  been  suggestions  that  only  by 
admission  of  Outer  Mongolia  to  the  UJI.  can 
the  African  state  of  Mauritania  be  admitted. 

No  wonder  our  friends  in  Asia,  including 
Nationalist  China,  Thailand.  PeJc^istan,  and 
the  Philippine  Republic,  are  questioning  the 
sincerity  at  American  policy  at  thto  very 
moment. 

We  think  it  is  of  basic  Importance  for 
President  Kennedy  to  stop  immediately  these 
disruptive  State  Department  operations. 
The  free  world  is  looking  to  us  for  leader- 
ship In  Berlin,  not  confusion  in  Asia. 

(By  Senator  Dirxsxn.  Augtist  31.  1961) 

In  3  weeks  the  United  Nations  will  meet  in 
New  York.  Because  of  tbe  Berlin  crisis  and 
the  announcement  that  the  Soviets  are 
resuming  nuclear  testing,  we  think  it  is 
doubly  lmp>ortant  for  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  to  exert  the  strongest  lead- 
ership possible  In  the  forthcoming  sessions. 
Our  success  could  hinge  on  two  Issues — ^the 
Red  China  and  Communist  Outer  Mongolia 
questions. 

Unforturuitely.  for  the  past  several  nK>nths, 
our  State  Deptu-tment  conducted  exploratory 
moves  that  led  many  people  to  fear  both 
Red  China  and  Outer  Mongolia  would  be 
admitted  to  the  UJ4.  without  our  opposition 
and  perhaps  with  our  approval.  Furtho-  it 
was  no  secret  tiiat  the  U£.  Government 
might  accord  diplomatic  recognition  to  Outer 
Mongolia. 

On  August  11  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  It  had  "been  exploring  the  question  of 
estahllshnaent  of  relations  with  Outer  Mon- 
golia." but  had  decided  against  diplomatic 
ties.  At  the  same  tln^  the  Department 
stated:  "We  favor  the  retention  by  Natlon- 
altot  China  of  Its  seat  in  the  United  Nations 
and  oppose  the  admlsalon  of  Red  China," 

In  view  of  the  previous  positions  taken 
by  the  joint  Senate-House  Republican 
leadership,  we.  of  course,  were  gratified  by 
these  decisions.  But  we  think  one  more 
step  to  needed  before  the  United  Nations 
meets  September  19. 

So  far  the  State  Department  has  only  said 
that  we  win  not  give  diplomatic  recognition 
to  Outer  Mongolia;  it  has  not  said  that  the 
United  States  will  oppose  UJf.  admission  for 
that  Soviet  puppet  state.  On  the  contrary, 
on  Apra  19  tbe  UJf.  was  told  by  one  of  our 
representatives.  Charles  W.  Yost,  that  "tbe 
United  States  will  be  prepared  to  support — 
and  even  to  cosponsor — Outer  Mongolia's  ad- 
mission •  •  •**  if  our  investigation  showed 
Outer  Mongolia  to  be  an  indepexKtent  state 
willing  to  meet  its  international  oMigations. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  tbe  admission 
of  the  African  country  MauLritania  condi- 
tional on  the  admission  of  Outer  MongoUa. 
It  has  been  our  historic  policy  to  oppose  all 
"padcage**  deato  such  as  this.  We  strongly 
urge  the  State  Department  to  clarify  our 
position  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  make  it 
unmlEtakably  clear  that  we  will  oppose  not 
only  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  Um  UJf. 
but  of  Outer  Mongolia  as  welL 

THE    SPKNPBRS   AKS  BACK 

(By  Senator  Dirksxiv,  March  29.  1961) 
The  President's  budget  messages  and  the 
testimony  of  the  Budget  Director  before  the 
Jrlnt  Economic  Committee  make  it  quite 
clear  that  the  new  administration  will  not 
be  bothered  by  making  the  boc^cs  balance. 
Maybe  the  decade  of  the  sixties  will  be  the 
deficit  decade.  That  win  be  no  new  experi- 
ence. 

Tlie  approach  to  the  budget  problem  is 
Ingenious  to  say  the  least.  First,  show  that 
the  Elsenhower  budget  for  the  year  ending 


In  June  1961  was  based  on  miscalctilation  as 
to  spending  and  income  and  turn  a  small 
surpioB  into  a  $800  mlUlon  deficit. 

And  since  there  would  be  a  deficit  on  June 
30,  according  to  the  new  fiscal  Frontier  figur- 
ing, a  bigger  deficit  might  not  be  too  un- 
palatable by  spending  more.  Thto  vrtll  pre- 
pare the  country  for  a  $2.2  Wlllon  budget 
bole  on  Jane  30. 

Then  condition  the  eotintry  for  the  next 
year  by  setting  up  two  sets  ot  books — one  for 
general  ^pending  and  the  other  for  defense 
spending — even  though  the  money  all  comes 
out  of  the  same  public  purse  and  Is  paid  from 
the  same  tax  revenues.  It  is  proposed  to 
hike  defense  spending  by  another  two-thirds 
of  a  billion  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1962, 
with  a  hint  that  It  might  be  more.  Then 
there  win  be  the  btillt-ln  Increases  of  other 
years  plus  those  that  thto  Congress  to  likely 
to  approve. 

The  net  of  all  this  to  pretty  plain.  The 
new  fiscal  Frontier  balance  sheet  will  be  In 
the  red  on  June  30;  It  will  be  a  deeper  red 
on  June  90,  1962.  The  debt  celling  will  have 
to  be  lifted,  and  the  deficit  decade  wUl  have 
a  pretty  good  start. 

(By  Representative  HAT.iJrac.  May  26.  1961) 

For  the  past  4  months  the  Congress  has 
been  deluged  with  Presidential  messages  and 
communications  i>rop>oslng  New  Frontier  pm- 
rrams.  We  are  told  they  are  stin  coming. 
The  messages  and  communications  have 
been  been  vague  and  mysterious  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  projects,  how  long  they  wiU  be 
needed,  and  where  the  money  win  come  trotn 
to  pay  for  them.  They  have  abounded  In 
contradictions,  vague  goato,  confusion,  hid- 
den costs,  and  back-door  spending. 

For  the  past  2  weeks  we  have  had  staff 
members  making  a  thorough  search  of  all 
available  material  bearing  on  the  cost  of 
the  New  Frontier  programs.  They  have  re- 
ported back  to  v»  that  the  Itoeal  picture  to 
projected  so  far  Into  the  future  as  to  be 
unintelligible.  They  say  there  to  such  a 
welter  of  concealed  authorizations,  contrac- 
tual conunitntents,  and  loan  and  subsidy 
programs,  that  dependable  cost  figxu^s  are 
impossible  to  obtain.  However,  by  tA^Tig 
the  New  Frontier^  own  minimum  estlmstes, 
it  appears  likely  that  approximately  800  bil- 
lion additional  wiU  be  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  over  tbe  next  6  years,  l^ie  cal- 
culation to  that  the  Federal  budget  win  reach 
at  least  $125  bfllkm  by  1*86,  If  not  sooner, 
compared  to  $80  bUllon  In  President  Eisen- 
hower's last  budget. 

As  Indicated,  we  cannot,  through  no  fault 
ot  our  own,  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  these 
flgrxree.  In  fact  we  are  convinced  that  we 
cannot  find  out  what  the  programs  wfll  cost 
and  that  President  Kennedy  has  no  man  In 
hte  admlntotratkm  who  knows  what  tliey 
vrlll  cost.  If  the  President  does  have  such  a 
person,  we  wlU  be  happy  to  Invite  htm  to 
otrr  next  leadership  meeting  to  advise  us 
what  the'  jboets  wUl  be  and  where  we  are 
headed. 

Nevertheless,  our  research  convinces  us  that 
we  are  entering  a  Jungle  of  unprecedented 
spending  and  loose  fiscal  policy.  Never  in 
the  htotory  of  our  country  has  any  adminto- 
trati<»  so  blindly  plunged  Into  the  future 
with  so  httle  thought  or  so  little  prepara- 
tkn.  It  to  plain  that  the  Congress  to  going 
to  have  to  exercise  the  titxaost  scrutiny  and 
wisdom  If  thto  country  to  to  be  saved  from 
a  fiscal  dteaster  of  major  proportions. 

(By  Senator  naKSKW.  June  U.  1961) 
It  now  appears  that  President  Kennedy 
Intends  to  spend  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1988,  at  least  $5  billion  more  In 
cash  ovtlays  than  proposed  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  to  obligate  $9  blUion  more 
under  eontractnal  authority,  lids  serious 
fiscal  pictinv  raises  same  very  important 
queetions  as  to  what  we  can  aflaad. 
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For  example.  It  Is  becoming  more  evident 
every  day  that  President  Kennedy  must  soon 
decide  which  he  thinks  Is  more  important 
to  our  people — the  New  Frontier  dc»nestlc 
programs  or  our  national  security. 

The  President  sponsors  a  $4  billion  aid  to 
education  program,  a  99  billion  housing 
program,  a  $5  billion  medical  care  program, 
and  many  other  measures  totaling  more  bil- 
lions. At  the  same  time  the  President  tells 
us  how  dangerous  the  world  situation  is  and 
calls  for  more  and  more  individual  sacrifice 
to  meet  the  threat  of  conununlsm.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy describes  "how  long  and  hard  a 
struggle  must  be  our  fate  as  Americans"; 
he  urges  us  "to  meet  ova  responsibilities, 
however  burdensome  they  may  be";  and  he 
suggests  that  we  asK  not  what  the  Clovern- 
ment  can  do  for  us  but  what  we  can  do  for 
the  Oovernment. 

These  are  brave  and  commendable  words, 
but  we  think  it  Is  about  time  the  Kennedy 
administration  applied  some  of  its  preach- 
ments to  Itself.  Just  where  the  Federal 
Oovernment  has  tightened  its  belt  under  the 
New  Frontier  Is  difficult  to  discover.  The 
administration's  proposals  for  more  and  more 
welfare  spending  come  thick  and  fast;  the 
prospective  deficits  mount  hourly. 

When  President  Kennedy  sponsors  legisla- 
tion to  permit  the  purchase  of  •15,000  homes 
with  no  money  down  and  40  years  to  pay, 
the  citissen  begins  to  wonder  what  kind  of 
sacrifices  Mr.  Kennedy  is  talking  about. 
When  the  citizen  reads  that  the  national 
debt  is  climbing  dally,  he  wonders  whether 
it  Is  he  or  his  children  the  President  believes 
should  do  more  for  their  Oovernment. 

If  we  are  going  to  develop  a  national  will- 
Lngneas  to  sacrifice,  the  pace  must  be  set  in 
Washington.  And  the  best  place  to  start 
would  be  on  a  Presidential  revision  of  the 
budget  aimed  at  eliminating  all  but  the 
most  essential  expenditures. 

(By  Representative  Halleck.  June  15,  1961) 

If  there  Is  one  thing  I  believe  the  people 
of  this  country  want  more  than  anything 
else,  it  is  for  the  leadership  in  Washington 
to  protect  our  country  against  the  threats  of 
Mr.  Khrushchev  and  everything  tie  stands 
for. 

When  I  say  leadership.  I  include  the  lead- 
ership in  Congress. 

When  I  say  everything  Mr.  Khrushchev 
stands  for,  I  am  talking  about  the  kind  of 
New  Frontier  schemes  that  foster  further 
centralized  government  at  the  expense  of  lo- 
cal authority,  private  enterprise  and  indi- 
vidual liberties. 

Currently,  most  of  oxir  attention  is  being 
directed  to  activities  by  the  President  and 
Ills  administration  involving  global  aspects 
of  the  cold  war  between  the  Communist  bloc 
and  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  We  are 
spending  most  of  ova  time  worrying  about, 
and  billions  of  dollars  trying  to  prevent,  the 
spread  of  communism. 

No  one  will  deny  our  obligation  to  hrtp 
free,  friendly  nations  stay  free. 

But  the  overriding  obligation  we  face  Is  to 
keep  ourselves  free  in  the  process. 

On  m<M«  than  one  occasion  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev has  predicted  that  the  grandchildren 
of  present-day  Americans  will  be  living  un- 
der socialism.  I,  for  one,  do  not  underesti- 
mate Mr.  Khrushchev's  powers  of  observa- 
tion. At  the  rate  we  have  started  under  this 
administration,  it  may  be  our  children  who 
will  live  under  socialism. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  for  the  Congress  to 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  ^}endlng  proposals 
now  before  us  that  would  play  into  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  hands  by  pushing  this  coun- 
try further  down  the  road  to  socialism. 

While  I'm  naturally  concerned  about  what 
the  Kremlin  might  try  to  do  to  us,  I  am  also 
concerned  about  what  we  are  doing  to  our- 
selves. 

(By  Representative  Hallxck,  July  27,  1961) 

The  need  for  a  concliislve  stand  on  Berlin 

U  unquestionable.     I  doubt   If   there  la  a 


Member  of  Congress  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  who  will  not  support  the  necessary 
steps  to  bring  this  about. 

However,  I  tlilnk  most  Americans  will 
agree  with  me  that  as  defense  ooets  rise  It 
is  Imperative  that  the  Ooverijment  retrench 
on  other  programs. 

On  May  26  at  one  of  these  press  confer- 
ences I  made  an  analysis  of  the  unprece- 
dented New  Frontier  spending  and  con- 
cluded with  these  words: 

"Never  in  the  history  of  our  country  has 
any  administration  so  blindly  plunged  into 
the  future  with  so  little  thought  or  so  little 
preparation." 

This  statement  was  made  8  days  before  the 
famous  Vienna  Conference  at  which  Khru- 
shchev handed  President  Kennedy  his  ulti- 
matum on  Berlin.  Fifty-four  days  have 
peissed  since  President  Kennedy  was  put  on 
notice  concerning  Berlin  and  in  those  54 
days  the  administration  has  not  lifted  one 
finger  to  halt  the  vastly  increased  domestic 
spending  program  of  the  New  Frontier. 

Two  days  ago  the  President  disclosed  that 
the  Berlin  crisis  Itself  is  going  to  cost  us 
$3  4  billion  additional.  He  talked  about 
deficits.  He  talked  about  more  possible  de- 
fense spending.  He  talked  about  possible 
Increased  taxes. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  call  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  make  additional  sacrifices — 
to  look  not  at  what  their  Oovernment  can 
do  for  them  but  what  they  can  do  for  their 
Government.  But  we  have  arrived  at  the 
day  of  reckoning.  I  say  it  is  time  for  the 
New  Frontier  to  find  out  what  It  can  do  for 
government — sound  government. 

It  would  make  a  lot  more  sense  to  every- 
one, and  certainly  to  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin,  if  this  administration  decided  to 
invest  cur  resoiuces  in  preserving  American 
security  and  to  spend  less  on  the  innovations 
of  some  domestic  political  planners.  A  Presi- 
dential message  to  the  Congress  proposing 
cutbacks  on  domestic  spending  would  be 
most  appropriate. 

We  of  course  are  determined  to  support 
any  means  necessary  to  strengthen  our  Ber- 
lin stand  and  in  that  President  Kennedy  has 
our  firm  commitment.  But  we  Insist  that 
the  President  owes  the  American  people 
some  substantive  reciprocity  and  while  the 
ordinary  citizen  is  tightening  his  belt,  let 
the  Government  do  the  same. 

(By  Senator  Oibkskn.  August  2,  1961 ) 

It  has  long  been  agreed  that  a  strong  and 
healthy  economy  is  our  first  line  of  defense. 
This  becomes  doubly  Important  when  a  na- 
tion Is  called  upon  to  support  multi-billion- 
doUar  moon  shoots,  multi-million-dollar 
weapons,  a  large  increase  in  military  person- 
nel, and  a  long-range  foreign-aid  program. 

As  members  of  the  Joint  Senate-House 
Republican  leadership,  we  are  determined 
that  our  defense  poetiire  be  at  the  maximum 
strength  necessary  and  that  President  Ken- 
nedy be  given  the  strongest  hand  possible  In 
the  diplomatic  cold  war.  But  we  feel  im- 
pelled to  repeat  that  to  arrive  at  this  strength 
the  Federal  Oovernment  has  to  tighten  its 
belt  on  all  nonessential  matters. 

We  believe  these  strictures  apply  not  only 
to  the  Kennedy  administration  but  to  the 
Democratic-controlled  Congress  as  well.  Al- 
though President  Kennedy  on  several  occa- 
sions has  asked  the  Congress  not  to  exceed 
his  budget,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
White  House  has  sought  to  curtail  any  spe- 
cific legislative  excesses  on  which  the  Con- 
gress has  already  embarked,  and  they  are 
several. 

For  example,  there  are  housing,  military, 
veterans,  space,  and  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  authorizations  that  have  broken  the 
budget  barriers  In  excess  of  $5  billion.  There 
are  other  examples  but  it  suffices  to  say  that 
when  the  budget  Itself  is  already  out  of  bal- 
ance,   direct    or    Indirect    contributions    to 


greater  deficits,  current  and  future,  do  not 
constitute  a  healthy  situation. 

Of  coiirse  the  Congress  h«s  a  right  to  enact 
authorizations  and  appropriate  money  with- 
out regard  to  the  President's  budget.  But 
with  the  White  House  exhibiting  no  reticence 
In  spending  matters  we  feel  it  imperative 
that  Congress  show  every  reasonable  restraint 
possible.  The  administration  has  Just  fin- 
ished a  $3.9  billion  deficit  year  and  is  now  in 
a  $5  billion  deficit  year.  This  Is  not  a  laud- 
able start  toward  establishment  of  a  sound 
fiscal  policy. 

True,  there  are  those  who  fuzzily  confuse 
spending  with  progress,  but  we  feel  confident 
from  our  mall  and  our  own  sampling  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple feel  now  Is  not  the  time  for  political  ex- 
cesses of  any  nature. 

(By  Representative  Halleck,  August  31,  1961 ) 

It  is  becoming  plainer  by  the  day  that  this 
Congress  has  been  hearing  from  the  folks 
back  home  about  the  need  for  tightening  the 
purse  strings  particularly  in  view  of  the  addi- 
tional defense  expenditures  caiued  by  the 
Berlin  crisis. 

In  the  last  3  weeks,  the  following  signifi- 
cant actions  have  taken  place  which  we  be- 
lieve more  nearly  reflect  the  mood  of  this 
country  than  the  course  followed  by  the 
Congress  during  the  preceding  7  months: 

1.  On  August  8,  by  a  majority  of  71  votes, 
the  House  eliminated  from  the  atomic  energy 
bill  a  completely  unjustified  proposal  to 
spend  $95  million  to  use  the  plutonlum  re- 
actor at  Hanford.  Wash.,  to  create  electric 
power  at  a  substantial  loss  to  the  taxpayers. 

2.  On  Augiist  29.  2  days  ago.  a  Senate- 
House  conference  committee  agreed  to  strike 
from  the  foreign  aid  bill  $1.6  billion  in  au- 
thorizations for  a  S-year  period,  and.  far 
more  important,  specified  that  instead  of  bor- 
rowing the  money  from  the  Treasury,  the 
administration  must  come  to  the  Congress 
on  an  annual  basis  for  appropriations. 

3.  On  August  30 — yesterday — the  House  by 
a  73-vote  majority  insisted  that  an  aid-to- 
education  bill  extending  the  Impacted  ar»as 
and  national  defense  education  programs, 
which  we  are  all  for.  be  considered  a  week 
hence  without  $335  million  for  a  school  pro- 
gram with  entirely  new  formula  which  ad- 
ministration partisans  had  inserted  in  the 
bill  without  so  much  as  a  public  hearing  or 
even  a  reading  of  the  legislation  by  the  Bdu- 
cation  and  Labor  Committee. 

Congress,  in  our  c^inlon,  now  realises  that 
our  people  have  seen  enough  Christmas-tree 
legislation.  While  I  can  only  speak  for  the 
Republicans,  I  think  the  disposition  of  the 
Congress  henceforth  is  going  to  be:  Provide 
every  dollar  needed  for  defense  but  tighten 
the  Oovertunent's  belt  on  nonossontlal 
spending. 

Naturally  we  are  proud  of  th«  part  the 
Republicans  played  in  this  turn  of  events 
because  It  has  Justified  our  efforts  to  support 
the  President  in  the  international  crisis 
while  opposing  costly  programs  that  could 
either  wait  or  are  not  needed  under  our  form 
of  government. 

sraucTusAi,  xTKntrto'tyasrT 
(By  Senator  Dikkskn.  April  20.  1961) 

The  New  Frontier  is  overaccentlng  welfare 
proposals  and  has  thus  far  failed  to  em- 
phasUe  one  of  the  real  problems  of  the 
1960's:  namely,  built-in,  or  structural  unem- 
ployment. 

What  is  really  happening  is  that  our 
economy  is  coming  to  grips  with  the  com- 
posite results  of  our  inventiveness,  our  in- 
genuity, our  efficiency,  our  longevity,  the 
steady  increase  of  women  in  Jobs,  our  ab- 
horrence of  waste,  investments  abroad,  and 
the  influx  of  competitive  goods  and  other 
factors  which  have  been  slowly  unfolding  for 
a  long  time. 

We  have  already  seen  what  has  happened 
to  American  agriculture  as  a  resiilt  of  tech- 
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nologlcal  Improvements.  In  the  last  10  years 
our  farmers  have  produced  approximately 
28  percent  more  food  with  approximately  28 
percent  less  manpower. 

At  the  eame  time  our  hi<tu8trlal  workers 
have  also  been  producing  at  increased  rates 
in  the  face  of  a  growing  labor  force.  Ttils 
has   produced  some  startling   results. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  2  million  rail- 
road employees.  Totiay  there  are  800.000.  A 
few  years  ago  there  were  700,000  employed 
coal  miners;  today  there  tire  200.000.  These 
are  extreme  examples  but  the  problem  Is 
more  likely  to  grow  in  the  tndustrlal  field 
than  dlmlnlsli  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead. 

The  boUt-in  laetors  in  atructaral  an- 
employnvent  have  been  c^Terating  for  some 
time  and  the  question  Is  how  we  liaiMUe 
their  Increased  effect.  Obviously  there  Is  a 
shift  occurring  at  nn  accelerated  rate  from 
blue  collar  work  to  white  collar  work,  but 
the  acceleration  is  not  gr«»t  enough  to  meet 
technological  tanprarementa. 

We  are  setting  op  a  strxly  committee  on 
structural  unemployment  to  advise  us  on  the 
role  of  Government  In  achieving  the  transi- 
tion in  our  work  and  production  patterns. 
We  must  keep  step  technologically,  birt  we 
must  make  sure  owr  work  force  benefits  as 
the  changes  occur. 

(By  Representative  Hau.eck.  April  20.  1961) 

This  morning  we  reached  a  decision  that 
I  believe  will  go  far  toward  helping  solve 
one  of  the  basic  problems  now  facing  this 
country — the  problFtn  of  structural  unem- 
ployment. By  structural  unemployment  we 
mean  those  unfortunate  indlvkhuOs  whose 
field  of  occupation  has  been  wiped  out  or 
greatly  diminished  tey  technoiogteal  change. 

We  have  approxUnately  5.500.000  unem- 
ployed and  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  pro- 
posals sent  to  Congress  by  President  Kennedy 
so  far  that  comes  to  grips  with  this  basic 
problem.  The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  aver- 
age worker  today  is  capable  of  substantially 
greater  output  than  a  few  years  ago  because 
of  tachnological  Improvement.  At  the  same 
ttanc,  the  number  of  people  entering  the 
labor  market  each  year  la  increasing.  The 
question  tinu  beecaikcs:  How  ean  we  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  of  technoiogical  change 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  our  worlters 
•mployad? 

There  have  been  a  number  of  studies  made 
on  this  labor  problem  but  rtone  of  them  has 
produced  a  pracUeal  soluuon.  Therefore. 
Senator  Doulskm  and  I  have  been  authorised 
to  set  up  a  small  oonunlttec  of  experts  to 
advise  us  on  this  pvoblem  of  structural  un- 
employmcnt. 

We  believe  that  ve  can  perform  a  eon- 
stmctlve  service  by  conducting  this  type  of 
•tody.  The  stmctiual  unemployment  prob- 
Icaa  ta.  beyond  doubt,  going  to  be  with  os 
for  many  years  unless  labor  and  manage- 
ment and  Oovernment  can  form  a  partner-" 
ship  to  meet  the  problem  squarely  and  fairly 
and  Intelligently.  In  fact.  I  hope  to  an- 
nounce over  this  weekertd  a  concurrent 
project  we  Repuhlioans  are  developing  in  the 
Bouse  on  this  same  subject. 

The  important  thing  is:  The  United  States 
must  advance  technologically,  in  (act.  keep 
ahead  at  the  world,  but  at  the  same  Ume  It 
must  do  so  without  impoEing  undue  hard- 
ship ou  the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country. 


SLBICHT   or    RAIfB 

(By  Repiesentattre  Hallxck,  May  11,  1961) 
I  think  it  is  time  to  read  into  the  pubUc 
record  the  fact  that  the  American  worker 
Is  losing  nearly  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dol- 
lars in  Increased  pay  because  President  Ken- 
nedy failed  to  live  Vkf  to  his  campaign  pledge 
k  on  minimum  wages.  My  figures  are  from 
the  EleparUnent  of  I^bor. 

In     1940.    Prcsldcot    Eisenhower     worked 
around  the  clock  UTing  to  get  an  opposition 


Congress  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.15 
as  of  January  1  oX  this  year.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy personally  scuttled  the  legislation, 
flatly  pledging  be  would  raise  it  to  91.25  If 
elected  PresideTrt. 

In  Pebroary,  as  President,  Mr,  Kennedy 
asked  Congress  not  for  $1.3$  bvt  $1.16,  say- 
tnc  It  should  not  go  to  $1.35  for  3>4  more 
years. 

Since  the  $1.16  (tees  noi  become  effective 
until  Septenaber  of  this  year,  this  means 
that  nearly  2  million  covered  workers  will 
hatre  lost  $224  minion  In  Increased  pay  that 
they  couM  have  had  tmder  President  Elsen- 
hower's proposal  If  adopted  last  year.  That 
is  the  price  workers  are  peyhog  tat  the  8  lost 
months  on  the  New  Frontier. 

But  that  U  not  all. 

When  the  law  goes  to  $1.25.  2V^  years 
after  President  Kennedy  pledged  it  would, 
the  workers  covered — some  3  million  of 
them — can  ask  themselves  how  much  they 
are  out  of  pocket  between  Mr.  Kennedy's 
pledge  and  his  performance.  The  answer  is 
a  further  loss  of  $1  billion  In  wage  increases 
promlsf'd  but  not  delivered.  That  is  the  ad- 
ditional price  voricers  are  paying  for  the  2^ 
lost   years  on  the   New  Frontier. 

Last  week,  when  he  signed  the  new  law, 
President  Kennedy  said.  "I  want  to  express 
my  satisfaction  In  signing  the  hill  to  Increase 
the  minlranra  vsrage  to  $1.25  an  hottr."  Not 
a  word  was  said  about  $1.15.  Wot  a  word 
aboot  the  3^  -year  vrait  ahead  at  the  Ameri- 
can workers.  Evidently  the  New  FrontlerB- 
men  think  the  American  worker  can't  read 
or  write,  add  or  subtract,  multiply  or  di- 
vide— or  remember.  I  happen  to  think  they 
can  and  \\-lll. 

(The  following  background  Information 
was  released  with  RepresCTitatlve  Hauxck's 
May  II.  statement;) 

"AugXKt  3.  1960:  Democratic-coBtroDcd 
Senate-House  oanferees  failed  to  agree  on 
President  Eisenhower's  proposed  legislation 
for  increasing  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.15 
effective  January  1.  1961,  the  conference  col- 
lapsing because  Seimtor  Kennedy  insisted 
on  $1.25. 

"August  30.  1960:  T  Intend  to  take  this 
fight  to  the  American  people.  I  am  siu-e 
that  they  will  support  me  in  November  in 
my  goal  of  a  minimum  living  stazxiard  of 
$1.25  an  hour.  •  •  ••  (Senator  Kennedy  to 
the  minimum  wage  conference.) 

"November  4,  1960:  'We  have  a  mlnlm\»m 
wage — but  to  be  of  any  help  at  tcxiay's  prices 
tt  must  be  raised  to  $1.25  an  hour.'  (Sena- 
tor Kennedy  in   a  campaign  speech.) 

"^broary  6.  1961:  President  Kenne<fy 
asked  Congress  for  a  $1.15  law  plus  broader 
coverage  with  prorisiaa  to  go  to  $1-35  28 
months  after  the  effective  date. 

"May  6.  1961:  President  Kennedy  signed 
the  minimum  wage  bill  into  law  thus  mak- 
ing September  4.  1961  the  effective  date  for 
$1.15.  and  September  4,  1963  the  effective 
date  for  $1.35. 

"February  14.  1961 :  Secretary  of  Labor 
Ooldberg  told  the  House  Bducation  and  La- 
bor Conunlttee  that  there  were  1.906,000  cov- 
ered workers  who  were  making  less  than 
$1.15  and  that  the  Increase  to  $1.15  would 
mean  an  additional  $336  million  in  thelr 
pay  envelopes  annually.  Based  on  these  fig- 
ures the  workers  lost  $224  million  in  their 
pay  envelopes  when  Senator  Kennedy  scut- 
tled President  Elsenhower's  bill  (eight- 
twelfths  of  $336  million). 

February  14.  1961 :  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldberg  also  testified  that  there  were  3.021.- 
000  covered  workers  who  made  less  than 
$1.25  and  that  the  Increase  to  $1.25  would 
result  in  $836  minion  more  annually  in  their 
pockets.  This  means  that  the  a-year  delay 
in  President  Kennedy's  fulflllment  of  his 
promise  to  obtain  a  $1.35  mlnlmnm  Is  cost- 
ing the  workers  $500  million  annually  or  a 
total  of  $1  billion  for  3  years  ($336  minion 
■ofotracted  trocn  $336   mlUkm). 


A  BinaiArr   ffrsTEiuarr 


(Joint  statement  by  Senator  Dnintrw  and  by 
Represents  tlTe  Hallksl,  September  37, 
19«1) 

We  can  recall  no  period  in  our  times  in 
which  a  new  administration  and  Congress — 
both  controlled  by  the  Democratic  Party — 
have  promised  so  much  and  delivered  so 
little.  This  was  not  the  longest  session  of 
Congress  In  history — it  Just  seemed  like  it. 

To  be  rare,  the  old  starKTbys  of  most  Con- 
gresses were  passed^-forelgn  aid,  social  se- 
curity amendnvents.  highway  funds,  housing, 
judgeships,  appropriations  for  defense,  ex- 
tension o<  expiring  laws  and  the  like.  Some 
were  the  usual;  some  tiore  outlandish  price 
tags;  some  made  big  government  bigger. 

But  most  significant,  President  Kennedy's 
major  campaign  promises  stand  rmre- 
deemed — in  fact,  appear  unredeemable. 

His  aid-to-education  program  was  rejected. 

Hla  tax   program  was   pigeonholed. 

His  civil  rights  promises   were  forgotten. 

His  medical  care  for  the  aged  was  stymied. 

His  "do  it  yourself"  farm  program  was 
plowed  under. 

lais  method  of  foreign  aid  financing,  called 
the  heart  of  the  i>rogram,  vras  killed. 

His  Fledge  of  fiscal  Integrity  vanished  as 
the  administration  tcritx>gganed  Into  a  huge 
deficit. 

Indeed,  the  hallmark  of  this  1961  legisla- 
tive venture  was  failure — In  leadership.  In 
accomplishment,  and  In  campaign  promises 
fulfilled. 

Perhaps  tt  can  be  said  that  the  crowning 
success  of  this  session  of  Congress  was,  after 
all,  its  overwhelming  fall\n%. 

Surely  most  Americans  upon  reflection  will 
find  themselves  more  blessed  for  what  they 
escaped  than  for  what  they  received. 

For  this  they  can  thank,  in  large  meas- 
ure, a  sturdy  band  of  outntimbered  Re- 
publicans who  fought  throughout  the  ses- 
sion with  considerable  succeas  for  a  beach- 
head of  sanity  in  Government. 


Fkh  F1«iir 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tues4tay,  September  26.  19€1 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
become  apparent  that  a  concerted  effort 
is  being  made  to  (ristain  le^al  sanction  for 
the  sale  to  the  Amerk»,n  people  of  an 
adulterated  food  product  made  from 
fitthy  and  putrid  substances.  This  effort 
if  succes^ul  would  marlc  the  first  ba^- 
ward  step  in  more  than  50  years  of  prog- 
ress in  pure  food  legislation  and  enforce- 
ment in  this  ooontry.  The  integrity  of 
the  Nation's  food  supply  is  under  atta^. 

This  attack  is  being  made  on  two 
fronts.  The  first  is  an  attempt  to  obtain 
the  appioTal  of  the  ixtxluct  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  The  secmid 
is  an  attempt  to  force  throi^h  Congress 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  exempt  this  product 
from  the  requirements  ot  the  act. 

The  product  few  which  this  special  dis- 
pensation is  being  sought  is  called  by  its 
inDponents  "fish  protein  concenti'ate, 
whcrie  fish  ftour."  It  is  made  br  grind- 
ing whole  fish  of  any  Tariety,  including 
scaTenger  fish,  taken  frron  inland  water- 
ways, swampe,  and  any  and  all  other 
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sources,  and  includes  everything  In  and 
on  the  flsh — head,  eyes,  scales,  fins,  in- 
testines, contents  of  Intestines,  worms 
and  parasites.  Prom  the  resulting  sub- 
stance the  fat  would  be  removed  by  a 
chemical  process  and  the  remainder 
dried.  It  is  this  remainder  which  the 
proponents  seek  to  have  cleared  for  sale 
under  the  label  "whole  flsh  flour." 

The  proponents  of  the  product  have 
asked  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  establish  a  definition  and  standard  of 
Identity  for  the  product.  If  this  is  done, 
the  product  could  be  sold  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  under  the  proposed  name 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  the  manufacturer 
could  avoid  a  statement  of  the  contents 
on  the  label. 

Under  the  law  a  definition  and  stand- 
ard of  identity  for  a  food  product  may  be 
established  only  when  the  Secretary  finds 
that  "such  action  will  promote  honesty 
and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers." This  procedure  is  meaningful 
only  when  taken  with  respect  to  a  com- 
monly known  food  which  consumers 
know  and  generally  recognize  by  a  cus- 
tomary name,  and  the  purpose  is  to 
establish  certain  minimum  requirements 
as  to  contents  and  nutritional  values  so 
that  consumers  calling  for  the  food  by 
that  name  will  be  assured  that  the  prod- 
uct meets  these  minimum  specifications. 
The  procedure  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
consimaers  when  the  product  is  an  un- 
known or  little-known  article,  for  in  such 
case  consxmiers  do  not  know  the  article, 
are  not  aware  of  its  contents,  and  do  not 
generally  call  for  it  by  any  name.  To 
establish  a  definition  and  standard  of 
identity  for  such  an  unknown  article  of 
food  would  lead  to  concealment  from  the 
consumer  of  the  contents  of  the  article. 
In  the  period  of  almost  a  quarter  century 
since  this  procedure  was  authorized  by 
the  act  definitions  and  standards  of  iden- 
tity have  been  established  for  less  than 
20  diflferent  classes  of  foods,  all  of  which 
were  standard  items  in  the  American 
diet. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
has  informally  expressed  the  opinion 
that  whole  flsh  flour  should  be  regarded 
as  adulterated  because  it  would  be  made 
without  the  removal  of  those  portions 
of  the  flsh  not  normally  regarded  as  ac- 
ceptable for  human  food  in  the  United 
States.  The  act  brands  as  adulterated 
any  article  "if  it  consists  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  any  filthy,  putrid  or  decomposed 
substance,  or  if  it  is  otherwise  unfit  for 
food."  . 

FDA's  Informal  opinion  is  based  on 
long-established  precedent.  For  more 
than  50  years  FDA  has  consistently  held 
that  a  food  product  which  contains  in- 
sects, worms,  rodents  or  parts  thereof  or 
the  excreta  thereof  is  filthy  and  putrid 
and  therefore  adulterated  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  product  may  be  so  grovmd 
or  otherwise  processed  that  the  presence 
of  such  filthy  and  putrid  material  is  not 
detectable  except  in  the  laboratory,  and 
regardless  also  of  the  fact  that  it  may 
be  so  processed  and  treated  that  it  is  not 
injurious  to  health. 

The  courts  have  sustained  this  posi- 
tion in  an  unbroken  line  of  decisions.  As 
examples,  the  courts  have  condemned 


as  adulterated  such  articles  as  fish  con- 
taining parasitic  worms;  butter  made 
from  cream  containing  flies,  rodent  hair, 
feather  parts,  and  so  forth;  bread  made 
from  fllour  or  with  sugar  stored  under 
unsanitary  conditions  and  containing 
weevils,  cockroaches,  insect  fragments, 
or  rodent  or  insect  excreta:  toamto  paste 
containing  puverized  com  ear  worms 
and  their  excreta;  and  coffee  besins  con- 
taining various  foreign  materials.  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  courts  have  so 
held  in  spite  of  proof  that  by  reason  of 
the  processing  to  which  the  product  is 
subjected  it  is  not  injurious  to  health. 

Fearful  that  notwithstanding  the  pres- 
sure being  brought  uf>on  it  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  will  stand  firm  on 
the  foregoing  principles,  as  indeed  it 
must,  the  proponents  of  this  product 
would  have  Congress  let  down  the  bars 
for  the  first  time  since  the  enactment  of 
the  first  Federal  pure  food  law  in  1905. 
The  approach  is  subtle.  The  proponents 
would  make  it  appear  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  product  be  sold  to  the 
American  consumer  but  instead  to  the 
undernourished  peoples  of  foreign  na- 
tions. They  say,  however,  that  these 
peoples  will  not  buy  it  or  eat  it  unless 
they  can  be  led  to  believe  that  it  is  a 
standard  item  in  the  American  diet. 
Therefore,  they  wish  to  debase  our  food 
standards  in  order  to  induce  foreign 
countries  to  eat  a  product  which  we 
deem  imflt  for  food. 

Tlius  a  governmental  label  of  purity  Is 
sought  for  the  admitted  purpose  of  mis- 
leading foreign  consumers,  and  at  the 
same  time  legalizing  the  sale  of  an  adul- 
terated food  product  to  the  American 
consimier  under  a  deflnition  and  stand- 
ard of  identity  that  would  operate  to 
conceal  its  true  contents. 

Our  food  supply  Is  the  safest  in  the 
world  and  as  clean  as  modem  technology 
can  make  it.  Years  of  efTort  on  the  part 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
been  devoted  to  this  end.  Vast  siuns 
have  been  spent  by  farmers,  warehouse- 
men, grain  dealers,  produce  dealers, 
dairymen,  railroads,  flour  millers,  pack- 
inghouses, canners.  and  food  manufac- 
turers m  general  to  eliminate  infestation 
and  improve  sanitation  in  the  handling 
of  grains,  dairy  and  other  agricultural 
products  and  all  articles  of  food.  We 
must  not  throw  these  achievements  to 
the  four  winds  in  the  dubious  belief  that 
deception  of  the  foreign  consumer  is 
necessary  for  his  own  good. 


The  Living  Death  Under  Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1981 

Mr.  PEIQHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
slogan  current  in  the  free  world  today 
reflects  the  fears  of  the  miserable  few 
who  seek  to  impose  their  will  upon  the 
flrm  resolutions  of  the  many.  To  me, 
this  is  a  classic  example  of  the  tail  at- 
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tempting  to  wag  the  dog.  I  refer  to  the 
defeatist  slogan  of  "Better  Red  Than 
Dead." 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  re- 
jected the  admission  of  cowardice  and 
mediocrity  expressed  by  this  slogan.  The 
victims  of  Russian  totalitarian  aggres- 
sion know  the  living  death  that  com- 
munism imposes  upon  all  the  people 
wherever  it  succeeds  in  taking  over  the 
reins  of  power.  Such  an  organization  is 
the  Ukrainian  Association  of  Victims  of 
Russian  Conmiunist  Terror  in  Canada. 
The  members  of  that  association  are 
attempting  to  communicate  to  the  un- 
informed and  the  inexperienced  the 
realities  of  life  under  communism.  To 
encourage  them  m  their  t>ositive  actions, 
I  have  sent  a  letter  of  greetings  to  their 
annual  meeting  scheduled  to  take  place 
in  Toronto,  Canada,  next  month. 

Under  leave  previously  granted  I  In- 
sert my  letter  in  the  Ricord: 

Mr.  Nicholas  Prtchodko, 
National  Chairman.  Ukrainian  Asaociation  of 
Victims   of   Russian   Coynmuniat    Terror 
(SVZERO) .  Toronto  18,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Deak  Mr.  Prtchodko:  Thank  you  for  your 
good  lett«r  Informing  me  that  the  lltn 
Annual  Ck>nventlon  of  the  Ukrainian  Amo- 
clatlon  of  Victims  of  Russian  Conununlst 
Terror  (SUZERO)  will  convene  In  Toronto. 
Please  extend  to  all  the  members  of  the  as- 
sociation my  warm  greetings  and  best  wishes 
for  a  successful  meeting. 

The  members  of  the  association  are  well 
acquainted  by  personal  experience  with  the 
terroristic  methods  employed  by  the  Rus- 
sians against  the  peoples  In  all  the  nations 
under  their  despotic  control.  Hence,  the 
work  they  are  doing  to  awaken  the  peoples 
of  the  free  world  to  the  stark  realities  of 
Russian  Conmiunist  methods,  tactics,  and 
flnal  objectives  is  of  critical  importance  to 
the  strength  of  the  free  world  community. 
There  Is  no  substitute  for  first-hand  experi- 
ence In  any  field  of  human  relations  and  your 
people  have  the  kind  of  experience  with  the 
realities  of  life  under  Rvissian  rule  which 
must  be  communicated  to  the  Inexperienced. 

I  am  convinced  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
Russian  leaders  are  now  making  an  all  out 
effort  to  apply  their  techniques  of  terror 
against  entire  nations  that  are  now  free. 
They  are  using  their  present  nuclear  weapons 
tests  In  an  effort  to  frighten  the  people  of 
the  free  world  Into  submitting  to  their  de- 
mands on  Berlin  and  East  Germany.  In  the 
free  world  we  hear  the  voices  of  weaklings 
and  cowards  shouting  "Better  Red  than 
Dead" — which  means  iK>thlng  more  than 
surrender.  What  these  cowards  fail  to  im- 
understand  Is  that  the  life  under  commu- 
nism which  would  come  with  surrender  Is 
worse  than  death — it  la  a  living  death. 
These  same  weaklings  and  cowards,  if  sub- 
jected to  life  under  Communist  rule,  would 
be  the  first  to  welcome  death  as  an  angel 
of  mercy.  It  Is  time  that  brave  men  began 
shouting  "Better  dead  than  Red"  because 
courage  and  valor  have  always  been  the 
foundations  of  a  free  society. 

The  dedicated,  fanatic  Communist  has 
been  Imbued  with  the  Idea  that  he  should 
be  prepared  to  die  for  the  cause  of  commu- 
nism. Many  of  them  assume  tasks  in  which 
death  Is  a  constant  partner  and  do  so  in 
the  belief  that  should  they  die  their  death  is 
"an  historical  necessity"  In  order  that  com- 
munism may  triumph  throughout  the  world. 
In  the  early  dawn  of  democracy,  the  Chris- 
tian believers  marched  to  their  deaths  in  the 
confident  realization  that  their  greatest 
sacrifice  would  bring  to  the  entire  human 
family  that  way  of  life  which  benefits  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  Prom  this  basic  Christian  be- 
lief, supported  by  the  martyrdom  of  untold 
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nxmibers  of  believers,  has  come  the  culture, 
the  values,  the  ethic  and  the  ideals  of  west- 
em  civilization,  upon  which  democracy  as 
we  know  It  is  built.  Self-government  which 
depends  always  upon  the  freely  given  con- 
sent of  the  governed  originates  from  an 
understanding  and  recognition  of  the  dignity 
of  man.  Communlcm  and  all  that  It  implies 
is  the  antithesis  of  these  beliefs.  This  we 
should  never  forget.  Nor  should  we  forget 
the  martyrdom  of  the  early  Christians  or 
the  later  day  Ukrainians  as  we  who  are  free 
face  the  testing  crLsLs  of  our  beliefs. 

I  commend  the  work  of  yoiir  association 
In  bringing  the  truth  about  communism  to 
your  fellow  citizens  in  the  £>omlnlon  of 
Canada  and  again  wish  all  of  you  the  fullest 
measure  of  success. 


Sincerely. 


lilCHAXL  A.  PZIGHAK. 


CoBfrettmai  Garner  E.  Skriver  Reports 
to  the  4tk  G>BfressioBaI  District 
of  Kansas  ot  the  1st  Scttion,  87th 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  submit  this  first  annual  re- 
port of  my  activities  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress  to  the  citizens  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  transition  for 
the  Nation.  A  new  administration,  led 
by  President  Kennedy,  assiuned  respon- 
sibility on  January  20  after  8  years  of 
leadership  by  President  Eisenhower. 

This  session  of  Congress  began  by  act- 
ing upon  domestic  proposals  of  the  new 
administration.  However,  events  in  such 
places  as  Laos,  Cuba,  the  Congo,  and 
Berlin  also  required  decisions  and  action. 
The  new  crisis  over  Berlin  at  midsum- 
mer made  its  imprint  upon  the  actions 
of  the  Congress. 

Swift  approval  was  given  by  Congress 
to  an  administration  request  for  defense 
spending  which  has  resulted  in  a  record 
peacetime  defense  budget  of  $46.6  bil- 
lion— nearly  $5  billion  more  than  re- 
quested by  President  Eisenhower  at  the 
first  of  the  year.  Total  Federal  Govern- 
ment appropriations  for  the  1962  fiscal 
year  amount  to  over  $92  billion — over 
$12  billion  more  than  the  previous  year. 

This  was  the  first  year  of  my  stew- 
ardship in  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  was  a 
high  honor  for  me  to  be  elected  to  suc- 
ceed the  Honorable  Edward  H.  Rees,  of 
Emporia,  who  chose  to  retire  after  24 
years  of  distinguished  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

TOX7V  coKcacssioNAL  omcs 

During  these  first  months,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  establish  with  the  help  of  my 
staff  a  congressional  office  which  would 
enable  me  to  promptly  and  efficiently 
serve  the  580,000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  this  district  in  their  relation- 
ships with  the  many  Federal  agencies 
and  bureaus. 


r. 


The  following  summary  indicates  the 
efforts  of  your  congressional  office  in 
Washington  to  serve  you: 

Held  325  conferences  with  officials  of 
some  43  different  agencies  on  cases  for 
constituents. 

Mailed  nearly  10,000  Government 
documents  to  Fourth  District  citizens. 

Handled  nearly  100  matters  dealing 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

More  than  25,000  pieces  of  mail  were 
received  in  the  Washington  office  from 
the  district,  of  which  13,547  were  first- 
class  letters. 

Mailed  out  28,940  pieces  of  mail  to  the 
district,  not  including  questionnaires  or 
the  constituent's  newsletter. 

Nearly  850  visitors  from  Kansas  signed 
our  guest  book  in  Washington. 

I  followed  news  and  editorial  views  on 
local.  State,  and  National  happenings  in 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  from 
every  one  of  the  15  counties  in  the 
Fourth  District.  In  addition,  numerous 
professional  and  trade  magazines,  news- 
letters, and  newspapers  of  hundreds  of 
associations,  unions,  and  societies 
reached  my  desk  during  the  session. 

F\)urth  District  public  works  projects 
for  fiood  control  purposes  and  watershed 
projects  received  appropriations  totaling 
$18,675,000  for  the  1962  fiscal  year.  The 
Cheney  Reservoir  project  in  Sedgrwick 
County  will  be  one  of  six  new  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  starts  in  the  Nation  in  1962 
with  $2,700,000  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress. Military  installation  appropria- 
tions in  the  Fourth  District  amount  to 
$188,000  for  the  projects  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kans.,  and  McConnell  Air  Force  Base  at 
Wichita. 

Your  Congressman  testified  four  times 
before  House  committees  considering 
legislation  affecting  the  district.  Four 
floor  speeches  were  delivered  on  the  im- 
portance of  strengthening  America's  de- 
fense and  continued  production  of  the 
B-52  jet  bomber. 

SHEIVXB    VOTING    aECOEO 100    FEECKNT 

More  thaii  14,026  bills  and  measures 
were  introduced  during  the  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress.  Some  1,232  were 
passed  by  the  House  and  1,133  by  the 
Senate.  However,  only  about  600  were 
enacted  into  law. 

Your  Congressman  answered  112  of 
115  quorum  calls  in  the  House  and  had  a 
100  percent  voting  attendance  record 
casting  116  roUcall  votes. 

COMMITTEE    ACTIVITT 

The  Congress  U  an  organization  of 
committees.  I  am  privileged  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Claims.  The  workload 
of  both  the  full  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee is  heavy.  Thirty-four  per- 
cent of  all  legislation  introduced  in  the 
House — 3,721  bills — was  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Claims  Subcommittee  had  525 
House  bills  referred  to  it.  I  was  in  at- 
tendance at  21  of  the  23  full  committee 
meetings,  and  30  of  35  subcommittee  ses- 
sions. 

SHRIVER  I.EGISI.ATION 

During  my  first  year  in  Congress  I 
have  not  attempted  to  author  volumi- 
nous legislation  However,  I  did  intro- 
duce several  bills  which  were  the  result 
of  careful  and  deUberate  study.    Follow- 


lowing  are  those  which  I  believe  to  be 
of  special  significance : 

rKDKRAL   JT7DGESHIP   IN  KANSAS 

Introduced,  and  testified  before  Judi> 
clary  Committee,  on  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  third  Federal  judge 
in  Kansas.  This  measure  was  included 
with  omnibus  bill  providing  for  addi- 
tional Federal  judges  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  has  been  enacted  into  public 
law. 

VOLXTMTART    PENSION    PLANS    rOS 
SELT-EICPLOTED   PERSONS 

Introduced  a  bill  which  would  permit 
and  encourage  the  establishment  of  vol- 
untary pension  plans  by  self-employed 
persons  by  providing  income  tax  deduc- 
tions. Passed  by  House  and  pending  in 
the  Senate. 

INCOME   TAX    DEDtTcnON   POR   UNIVERSITT 
TUITION   AND   EDUCATIONAL   EXPENSES 

Introduced  a  bill  which  would  provide 
that  taxpayers  may  deduct  up  to  $1,500 
yeaily  on  their  income  tax  reports  for 
tuition  and  other  educational  expenses 
paid  to  higher  educational  institutions 
for  themselves,  their  spouses,  or  depend- 
ents. Pending  before  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  RED  CHINA 

Introduced  a  resolution  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Concress  against 
the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations.  Passed  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate. 

It  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure  to  rep- 
resent the  people  of  the  Fourth  District 
of  ELansas  in  the  Congress  during  the 
past  session.  I  shall  always  attempt  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  to  meet  the  seri- 
oiis  responsibiUties  which  face  me  as 
your  representative.  I  invite  you  to  keep 
me  informed  of  your  views  on  all  is- 
sues which  affect  the  district  and  the 
Nation.  You  may  write  to  me  in  Wash- 
ington, or  during  the  adjournment  I 
shall  spend  most  of  the  time  operat- 
ing out  of  my  office  at  510  Sch welter 
Building,  Wichita,  Kans. 


Goals  of  the  New  Frontier:  Major  In- 
novationt  in  Our  Foreign  Policy  Will 
Provide  a  Hanrett  of  Peace  and  Other 
Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

or   OXLAWARZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
past  session  of  the  87th  Congress  has 
been  one  of  considerable  and  extensive 
legislative  accomplishment  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  Not  all,  by  any  means, 
of  the  needs  which  are  pressed  upon  the 
Congress  and  our  nations  by  our  tumul- 
tuous times  have  been  met  and  much 
remains  for  the  coming  session  and  for 
the  future.  But  important  strides  were 
made — strides  which  should  ease  and  fa- 
cilitate the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 
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PerhaiM  the  most  important  of  these 
strides  was  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid. 
Here  the  most  important  new  departure 
since  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
and  perhaps  since  President  Trxunans 
point  4  of  1950.  was  enacted  in  Public 
Law  87-195  (HJl.  8400).  This  new  de- 
partiire  has  two  main  routes:  one  in  the 
shift  to  emphasis  upon  long-term  loan 
financing  as  the  main  American  con- 
tribution to  economic  development;  the 
other  in  the  creation  of  the  new  Agency 
for  International  Development  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Department  of  State 
to  bring  our  foreign  aid  activities  into  full 
coordination  with  our  foreign  policy  In 
its  entire  scope. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  within 
the  new  AID  was  authorized  to  under- 
take a  5-year  program  of  long-term  loans 
to  friendly  countries  with  emphasis  upon 
long-range  plans  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  Improvement.  A  sum  of  $1.2 
billion  was  authorized  for  this  purpose 
In  fiscal  year  1962  and  $1.5  billion  for 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
1963-66.  Annual  appropriations  will  be 
required  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
rather  than  the  Treas\U7  borrowing  au- 
thority requested  by  the  President,  but 
in  President  Kennedy's  words  of  August 
29,  1961: 

The  compromlM  which  the  Senate-HouM 
conferees  have  worked  out  Ix  wholly  eatU- 
fsctory.  It  glvea  the  US.  Qovernment  au- 
thority to  make  commltmenta  for  long-term 
development  programs  with  reasonable  as- 
rurance  that  these  commitments  wlU  be  met. 
In  providing  5  years  of  substantial  authoriza- 
tion, the  conferees  have  recognized  the  mag- 
nitude ol  the  need  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. In  insuring  specific  authority  to  enter 
Into  commitments  with  these  countrlee,  the 
conferees  have  recognized  the  necessity  for 
this  OoTemment  to  give  assin^nce  that  as- 
sistance will  be  forthcoming  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  agreement  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees today  Is  an  Important  decision  both 
for  the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 

•  One  of  the  tasks  for  the  future  Is  to 
Insure  that  the  commitment  made  by  the 
Congress  in  this  authorization  is  fulfilled, 
so  that  our  development  loan  program 
can  proceed  in  soimd  and  successful 
fashion. 

The  final  appropriation  for  foreign  aid 
was  $3.9  billion — almost  a  billion  less 
than  the  administration's  original  re- 
quest for  $4.8  billion  and  some  $376,400,- 
000  less  than  was  provided  in  the  author- 
ization legislation.  But  although  this 
appropriation  was  less  than  requested 
and  authorized,  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  it  marks  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $100  million  over  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  past  fiscal  year  1961. 

Reorganization  of  our  foreign  aid 
establishment  into  the  new  Agency  for 
International  Development,  authorized 
by  Public  Law  87-195.  has  been  proceed- 
ing under  the  newly  appointed  AID  EM- 
rector.  Fowler  Hamilton.  The  results  of 
this  step  must  yet  await  the  test  of  time, 
but  legislative  action  in  the  last  session 
has  given  the  executive  branch  the  ad- 
ministrative flexibility  to  make  our  for- 
eign aid  more  efficient  and  a  more  effec- 
tive instrument  of  our  foreign  policy. 

A  second  stride  forward  in  the  field  of 
foreign  aid  was  taken  in  the  appropria- 
tion—Public Law  87-41;  Hil.  6518 — of 
the  full  $500  million  for  President  Ken- 


nedy's Alliance  for  Progress  with  Latin 
America.  This  program  is  directed  at 
advances  in  fields  which  directly  affect 
the  lives  of  the  peoples  of  Latin  America. 
In  the  words  of  the  President: 

It  is  an  effort  to  create  a  social  frame- 
work within  which  all  the  people  of  a  nation 
can  share  In  the  beneflts  of  prosperity  and 
participate  in  the  process  of  growth. 

This  represents  a  fine  and  proper  de- 
velopment of  our  pur];x>se  as  a  nation  in 
our  relations  with  our  neighbors  to  the 
south.  At  the  same  time,  this  act  con- 
tained a  special  provision  for  $100  mil- 
lion to  assist  the  people  of  Chile  in  re- 
construction and  recovery  from  the 
devastating  earthquake  which  struck 
their  country. 

A  third  stride  forward  came  with 
PubUc  Law  87-256  (H.R.  8666)  which  I 
was  pleased  to  cosponsor  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]  .  This  act  draws  together  the  var- 
ious educational  and  cultural  exchange 
programs  conducted  by  our  Oovernment. 
Its  overall  aim  in  consolidating  some  12 
different  previous  acts  into  a  whole  is  to 
promote  the  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change programis  into  a  more  important 
position  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.  Clearly,  this  is  a  highly 
important  field  and  one  in  which  we  are 
capable  of  doing  much  better.  We  now 
imve  a  much  improved  statutory  frame- 
work for  the  effective  conduct  of  these 
programs  as  part  of  our  relations  with 
the  world. 

Yet  a  fourth  stride  forward  came  in 
the  important  and  morally  pressing  area 
of  food  for  peace.  An  additional  $2 
billion  was  authorized  by  Public  Law  87- 
28  for  the  sale  of  our  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  foreign  currencies 
under  tiUe  I  of  Public  Law  480.  In  addi- 
tion. PubUc  Law  87-92  continues  the 
authority  contained  in  title  II  of  Public 
Law  480  to  use  our  agricultiu-al  surplus 
to  help  needy  people  in  less-developed 
countries  where  it  is  not  feasible  to  sell 
these  commodities.  The  food  for  peace 
programs  of  our  Government  are  surely 
among  the  most  important  They  are 
programs  for  which  we  would  do  well 
to  seek  further  use  and  to  further  ex- 
pand. 

This  short  summary,  of  course,  does 
not  provide  a  complete  catalog  of  all 
actions  in  the  Congress  or  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  tremendous  role  which, 
under  our  Constitution,  the  President 
plays  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Under  the  vigorous  and  farsighted 
leadership  of  President  Kermedy  we  have 
taken  important  steps  forward  to 
strengthen  our  world  position,  to  restore 
our  international  prestige,  to  renew  vital 
ties  with  our  allies,  and  to  imdertake 
new  programs  to  help  raise  the  living 
standards  and  the  economic  potential  of 
newly  emerging  and  developing  nations 
throughout  the  world.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  are 
examples  of  the  type  of  positive  pro- 
grams which  can  be  created  whenever 
dynamic  Presidential  leadership  and  ef- 
fective teamwork  exists  as  is  now  the 
case  between  our  Democratic  President 
and  our  Democratic  Congress. 


Our  firm  stands  on  Berlin,  Laos,  and 
in  other  trouble  spots  of  the  world,  and 
the  strengthening  of  our  defense  posture, 
have  dramatically  demonstrated  to  the 
Soviet  leaders  and  to  the  leaders  of  other 
nations  our  steadfast  determination  to 
fulfill  our  global  commitments.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  worked  actively  for 
soimd  solutions  to  international  prob- 
lems through  the  United  Nations,  where 
we  are  so  ably  represented  by  our  dis- 
tinguished Ambassador.  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son, who  knows  that  world  peace  cannot 
be  obtained  by  slick  "kitchen  debates." 

All  of  these  major  accomplishments 
in  the  foreign  policy  field  have  clearly 
demonstrated  to  the  world  our  sincere 
desire  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  with 
freedom  for  all  peoples. 


Aotomatioi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  aENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or  maaABKA 
IN  THX  HOD8K  OP  RKPRKSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  problems  and  benefits  of  automa- 
tion are  very  real.  They  are  before  us 
today  and  must  have  the  attention  of 
the  Congress. 

I  was  privileged  to  speak  to  the  Ne- 
braska State  APL-CIO  convention  and 
pursue  this  subject  and  offer  my  support 
for  the  fine  program  which  has  been 
presented  to  the  Congress. 

I  offer  now  my  remarks  before  this 
convention  in  the  hopes  that  these 
thoughts  will  throw  some  additional  light 
on  this  subject  and  give  all  of  us  some 
basis  for  action  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
87th  Congress: 

Since  World  War  II.  thU  Nation  has  had 
its  economic  ups  and  downs.  Recessions 
have  come  and  gone,  and  after  each  reces- 
sion has  run  its  course,  the  number  of  long- 
term  unemployed  workers  has  been  higher. 

Today  unemployment  remains  high.  One 
reason  is  the  fact  that  taxes  are  so  high 
that  buslneas  doesnt  have  the  fimds  to  ex- 
pand. But  another  Important  and  basic 
reason  is  automation.  Automation  is  In- 
evitable. We  know  it  is  here  to  stay  and 
will  expand  greatly  In  the  future,  going  Into 
fields  not  even  considered  today. 

We  cannot  stop  it,  nor  would  we  want  to. 
We  must  have  automation  if  we  wish  to 
progress  and  hold  our  position  as  a  world 
leader  in  industry  and  production.  West 
Europe  is  pursuing  automation  aggressively 
and  we  must  stay  ahead. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg  called  auto- 
mation and  other  technological  progress  Im- 
portant to  the  American  economy  and  said 
it  may  be  necessary  to  step  up  the  pace 
rather  than  tone  It  down. 

As  an  economics  major  at  the  University  of 
Omaha,  I  was  taught  and  convinced  that 
automation  does  not  reduce  Jobs  in  the  long 
run.  As  a  machine  takes  over  Jobs  in  a  plant 
or  office,  then  new  Jobe  are  created  in  build- 
ing and  maintaining  the  machines.  The 
problem,  though.  Is  that  it  takes  a  long 
time,  perhaps  years,  to  move  from  one  skill 
to  another.  This  Is  further  complicated  due 
to  the  fact  that  if  you  lose  a  Job  In  Omaha 
to  a  machine,  it  may  take  years  to  get  an- 
other job  In  some  other  section  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  machines  are  manufactured. 
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So  we  are  faced  with  the  situation — the 
fact  of  automation.  It  has  created  a  surplus 
of  workers  and  as  one  witness  before  Con- 
gress said:  "Surplus  wheat  can  be  stored. 
Surplus  workers— «nd  this  is  what  automa- 
tion is  creating — cannot." 

We  are  aU  guilty  of  sweeping  this  fact  of 
life  under  the  rug.  We  ignored  the  situa- 
tion for  too  long.     Now  it  is  critical. 

There  is  virtually  no  trade  or  industry 
that  has  not  or  will  not  feel  the  effects  of 
automation.  Mr.  David  Sutton,  of  the 
Building  Services  Union,  said  that  field  has 
been  affected  by  automatic  elevators,  vending 
machines,  cleaning  machines,  dishwashing 
machines,  automajtic  plnsetters.  and  so  forth. 
Patrick  Gormajt.  of  the  Meat  Cutters 
Union,  has  discusted  the  growth  of  machine 
wrapping,  and  we  all  knew  of  the  growth  of 
self-service  grocery  stores  and  self-service 
trends  In  all  retailing. 

Railway  workers  have  felt  the  Impact  of 
automated  equipment  in  maintenance  work. 
Office  employees  have  been  replaced  by  com- 
puters, a  field  which  will  show  even  more 
rapid  expansion  in  the  futiu-e,  according  to 
Howard  Coughlin,  of  the  Office  Employees 
Union. 

Joseph  Belrne,  of  the  Communications 
Workers,  has  testified  on  the  tremendous 
growth  of  automation  in  the  communica- 
tions industry. 

And  we  all  know  how  automation  in  the 
packinghouses  has  already  cost  hundreds  of 
Jobe  right  here  in  Omaha. 

It  is  estimated  that  10  million  persons  will 
find  their  Jobs  replaced  by  machines  In  the 
next  6  years.  At  the  same  time  we  will 
have  6  million  new  workers  entering  the  la- 
bor force  in  the  same  period,  a  total  of  10 
million  Jobs  to  be  found  in  the  next  6  years. 
We  are  faced  with  a  serious  situation, 
locally  and  nationally.  It  has  been  grow- 
ing for  some  years,  yet  it  has  not  had  the 
recognition  nor  the  study  it  needs.  I  know — 
to  those  out  of  work — the  words  "study." 
"committee."  and  "further  investigation" 
sound  meaningless.  Yet  Congress — until 
this  year — has  never  looked  at  this  problem 
head  on.  It  was  only  this  simamer  that  a 
special  subcommittee  was  set  up  to  take  a 
close  look  at  the  problems  caused  by  auto- 
mation and,  more  Importantly,  to  seek  to  find 
the  answers. 

Congressman  BLXxa  Holland,  Democrat, 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  chairman  of  this  special 
House  subconunlttee.  While  I  am  not  a 
member  of  this  committee.  I  have  talked  to 
Congressman  Holland  at  length  about  his 
work  and  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  keep 
me  informed  of  Ito  progress.  I  have  pledged 
my  complete  support. 

Congressman  Holland  tells  me  that  prior 
to  this  year  there  was  Uttle  attention  given 
In  Congress  to  this  problem,  so  he  has  had 
to  start  virtually  from  scrateh.  Thus  it  is 
that  we  have  had  these  hearings,  and  thus 
it  is  that  we  have  had  to  take  time  when 
this  problem  Is  so  acute  to  study  the  issues 
and  problems  in  an  effort  to  secxire  the  right 
answers. 

As  Mr.  Holland  said,  "If  similar  hearings 
had  Ijeen  conducted  7  years  ago,  or  even  in 
1956-57  when  I  asked  for  them  in  Congress, 
programs  would  be  in  effect  today  and  the 
unemployment  figure  would  not  have  snow- 
balled to  where  It  is  now.  We  would  not 
have  the  millions  of  unskilled  workers  we 
have  today  •  •  *  they  would  have  been  re- 
trained." 

As  you  can  see.  Congressman  Holland  be- 
lieves that  retraining  is  one  big  answer  to 
automation.  Certainly  it  is.  But  there  are 
other  parte  of  the  program  which  must  also 
come  along  at  the  same  time  or  we  wlU  Just 
change  the  unemployment  statistics  from 
unskilled  worker*  to  skilled  workers,  and 
that  would  be  even  more  tragic  for  this  Na- 
tion if  such  a  thing  is  possible. 

Let  me  offer  you  this  thought:  Automation 
Is  not  the  problem;  the  problem  is  what  we 
do  with  the  fruits  of  automation. 


It  is  not  jvust  a  problem  for  the  worker,  as 
Walter  Reuther  has  pointed  out  so  well. 
Reuther  tells  of  watching  a  Ford  assembly 
line  in  which  a  motor  block  was  made  auto- 
matically in  less  than  15  minutes,  work  that 
would  take  many  workers  many  hours  to  do. 
An  engineer  told  Reuther,  "Tou  know,  not 
one  of  these  machines  pays  dues  to  the 
United  Auto  Workers."  Reuther  repUed, 
"And,  do  you  know,  not  one  of  those  ma- 
chines can  buy  a  new  Ford  car  either." 

So  there  is  a  big  stake  in  this  problem  for 
management  as  well  as  labor. 

It  was  pointed  out  time  and  time  again  in 
the  hearings  this  summer  that  automation 
can  and  should  be  a  blessing  to  our  people 
and  to  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world.  Through  the  use  of  automation,  pro- 
ductivity can  be  Increased  and  cost  can  be 
reduced.  This  would  result  In  permitting 
all  to  have  more,  for  less  money,  provided 
there  are  those  with  money  to  buy  the  prod- 
ucta. 

It  Is  ironic  that  there  are  today  unem- 
ployed skilled  workers  In  one  part  of  the 
country  and  Jobs  for  people  with  these  same 
skills  in  another  part  of  the  country.  This 
is  part  of  a  problem  that  must  be  solved. 

It  la  ironic  that  we  have  more  persons 
IM-oduclng  more  producte  with  more  total 
value  than  ever  before,  yet  we  have  a  high 
level  of  unemployment.     This  is  the  problem. 

It  is  Ironic  that  we.  as  the  wealthiest  na- 
tion in  the  world,  have  this  forced  idleness 
and  waste  ol  manpower  at  a  time  when  we 
are  engaged  in  a  death  struggle  with  com- 
munism and  need  to  have  a  fully  mobilized 
economy. 

What  aiuwers  have  the  congressional  hear- 
ings provided  for  these  questions?  What 
program  is  now  advanced? 

Here  are  the  major  polnte: 

1.  Retraining— on  the  Job — of  persons 
whose  jobe  are  In  danger  of  being  eliminated. 
This  is  a  step  for  management,  for  they  have 
the  greatest  stake — next  to  the  employee 
himself — in  what  happens  to  former  employ- 
ees. Personal  good  wlU.  community  rela- 
tions, product  good  will  and  buyers  for  the 
company  product  all  enter  into  this  In-plant 
training  program. 

2.  Vocational  education  training  of  per- 
sons who  have  lost  their  Jobs  and  whose 
skills  are  surplus  in  the  Nation.  This  would 
utilize  our  vocational  schools,  both  public 
and  private,  for  courses  not  to  exceed  52 
weeks.  Priority  would  be  given  to  the  long- 
term  unemployed  in  this  program.  Such 
persons  would  be  paid  allowances  not  to 
exceed  the  average  weekly  unemployment 
compensation  payment. 

State  action  Is  needed  here  to  allow  per- 
sons In  training  and  retraining  programs  to 
continue  to  receive  unemployment  benefite 
up  to  normal  amounte  and  limits.  Only  10 
States  now  allow  such  paymenta. 

3.  Creation  of  a  national  clearinghouse  to 
classify  needed  skUls  and  mateh  them  with 
trained  workers  by  geographic  areas. 

4.  Tax  relief  to  men  who  wUl  take  Jobs 
away  from  home  in  areas  where  their  skUls 
are  needed  but  who  hesitate  to  move  their 
families  untU  there  Is  some  real  assurance 
that  a  new  Job  will  work  out  and  last. 

5.  More  effective  vocational  guidance  pro- 
grams for  the  armed  services  to  prepare 
men  and  women  for  civUlan  Jobs  after  their 
service. 

6.  And  finally,  recc^nitlon  that  the  real 
answer  to  unemployment  is  more  Jobs. 
This  requires  realistic  depreciation  formulas 
so  that  Industry  can  build  the  new  plants 
and  take  the  gambles  that  are  necessary  If 
more  Jobs  are  to  be  created  In  our  growing 
economy. 

Along  with  these  points,  it  is  recommended 
that  Federal  policies  and  programs  recognize 
the  importance  of  local  and  private  efforts, 
which  collectively  can  do  as  much  to  solve 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  individual 
problems  as  can  a  Federal  program  aimed 
at  the  entire  problem. 


As  a  member  of  the  minority  party  In 
Congress,  I  am  proud  that  my  party  is  lined 
up  to  support  this  program.  This  is  a  bi- 
partisan effort  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  a  tragic  thing  that  during  the  recent 
Congress — the  longest  session  since  the 
ELorean  war — the  majority  did  not  bring  up 
any  of  these  suggested  measures  for  action. 
The  bills  Involved  have  bipartisan  support 
and  could  easUy  have  been  brought  up  in- 
stead of  having  the  House  consider  a  botanic 
garden  for  Hawaii  or  a  fish  aquarium  for 
Washington,    D.C. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  naajorlty  party, 
which  controls  all  legislation  in  Congress, 
will  bring  up  these  important  bills  early  in 
the  next  session. 

I  might  say  that  this  Is  no  new  Interest 
for  me.  I've  long  been  Interested  in  it  since 
my  father  headed  a  conunlttee  of  master 
plumbers  here  In  Omaha  which  worked  hard 
to  create  an  apprenticeship  program,  which 
wEus  established  eventually  and  functions  to 
this  day.  I  believe  apprenticeship  coxirses 
are,  in  effect,  the  same  principle  used  In  re- 
training programs  I  have  mentioned. 

There  will  be  ample  production  jobs  in 
the  United  States  if  this  automation  prob- 
lem Is  met  and  solved  by  Congress  and  other 
groups.  We  cannot  afford  to  continually 
take  stopgap  measures  to  ease  the  problems 
of  the  unemployed  each  time  a  recession 
seta  In,  because  It  has  been  proved  that  such 
makework  measxires  give  only  temporary 
relief — they  do  not  solve  the  problem. 

I  am  certain  that  you  wUl  agree  with  me 
that  we  do  and  wlU  have  the  Jobe  available 
If  we  only  get  down  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  by  training  and  retraining  dis- 
placed workers,  providing  them  with  new 
skills  with  which  to  produce  for  a  stronger 
America,  providing  them  with  productive 
employment,  and  giving  them  the  pride  and 
Joy  of  working  for  a  greater  America  rather 
than  living  off  relief  and  handouta  from  the 
Oovernment. 


GoverBinent    Competition    Witk    PriTate 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or   MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
by  me  concerning  Government  competi- 
tion with  private  enterprise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state 
ment  v;as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Bxttlee 

There  are  certain  basic  and  fundamental 
objectives  for  national  policy  which  are 
recognized  by  all  of  our  citizens.  The  first 
Is  the  stimxilation  of  the  growth  In  our 
economy.  By  that,  I  mean  real  growth  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  Increased  output  of  the 
goods,  and  services  our  people  need. 

We  also  seek  an  economy  where  fair  com- 
petition provides  the  regulator  of  all  eco- 
nomic activity.  The  Sherman  Act.  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
and  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  were  devised 
to  create  a  climate  in  which  our  private  en- 
terprise system  oould  grow  and  prosper. 
There  are  some  basic  inconsistencies  among 
these  different  laws,  but  the  Congress 
adopted  them  becatise  of  a  universal  and 
widely  accepted  beUef  In  a  competitive, 
market-oriented    economy,    protected    from 
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monopoly  control.  This  is  the  only  system 
that  stimulates  producers  to  ever-greater  ef- 
forts. Likewise,  It  provides  consumers.  In- 
cluding the  Federal  OoTenuuent.  with  maxi- 
mum values. 

Still  another  objective  which  each  of  us 
seeks  Is  the  widest  possible  tax  base  to  sup- 
port the  many  essential  services  that  can 
best  be  performed  by  our  50  States  and  the 
local  governments  which  have  been  created 
under  State  constitutions.  In  these  troubled 
times  when  heavy  tax  burdens  are  lmp>oeed 
upon  the  American  people  to  meet  the  ever- 
growing demands  of  the  cold  war,  there  are 
compelling  reasons  to  eliminate  any  activity 
performed  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  which 
private  enterprise  can  conduct  more  effec- 
tively and  at  a  lower  cost. 

Now  that  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress has  adjourned,  it  is  well  to  reexamine 
these  three  objectives  which  I  believe  are 
accepted  by  all  Americans.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  growth  of  our  economy 
In  a  true  sense  can  best  be  advanced  by  un- 
leashing the  Initiative  of  private  enterprise. 
Many  distinguished  economists  who  have 
examined  the  American  economic  sjrstem 
have  stressed  the  fact  that  the  individual 
decisionmaking  centers  found  In  the  mil- 
lions of  American  enterprises  provide  a  stim- 
ulus for  new  Ideas,  new  methods,  and  more 
effective  production.  This  does  not  occur 
In  an  economy  where  final  Judgment  Is  cen- 
tered in  the  government.  Under  our  con- 
stitutional system,  the  Federal  Oovernment 
was  never  Intended  to  undertake  business- 
type  activities  in  competition  with  Its  cltl- 
Eens. 

Today  the  Government  is  the  largest  sin- 
gle employer  In  the  United  States.  It  owns 
more  real  estate  and  it  conducts  complex 
financial  operations  permeating  every  area 
of  our  economy.  A  reexamination  of  these 
activities  Is  clearly  a  means  of  promoting 
economic  growth. 

The  second  objective — the  preservation  of 
a  competitive  economy — presumes  an  ab- 
^  sence  of  monopolistic  power  in  any  sector. 
The  antitrust  laws,  which  are  vigorously  en- 
forced, assure  that  no  private  enterprise  will 
be  allowed  to  restrain  the  activities  of  a 
competitor,  large  or  small.  However,  if  the 
Federal  Oovernment  becomes  a  competitor, 
the  antitrust  laws  do  not  apply.  Whenever 
it  engages  in  any  activity  that  is  competitive 
with  private  firms,  its  resources  are  unlim- 
ited. It  Is  not  subject  to  the  normal  regula- 
tory and  Judicial  restraints;  its  Industrial 
relations  policies  are  not  subject  to  review 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board;  and 
Its  financial  operations  are  not  subject  to 
the  accounting  rules  and  regulations  Im- 
posed by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  nor 
are  they  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  or  other 
regiilatory  bodies 

Americans  have  accepted  the  premise  that 
competition  is  the  most  effective  means  of 
promoting  the  Interests  of  consumers.  Every 
falrmlnded  person  therefore  will  agree  that 
It  is  virtually  impossible  for  any  firm  to  com- 
pete with  the  Federal  Oovenunent. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  objective  is  the 
widest  possible  tax  base  to  support  essential 
local  services.  For  many  years.  I  have  con- 
slstenUy  opposed  the  expansion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Into  areas  such  as  Federal 
aid  to  education  and  other  welfare  measiires. 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  need  to  provide 
the  best  possible  training  for'  coming  genera- 
tions of  Americans.  However.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  education  and  countless  other 
matters  can  best  be  undertaken  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  should  not  be  under 
the  domination  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Those  who  advocate  Federal  programs  in 
these  areas  JxistLfy  their  position  on  the 
supposed  Inability  of  SUtes  and  local  com- 
munities throughout  our  great  Nation  to 
finance  adequate  programs.  I  propose  to 
assist  the  States  In  securing  the  neccasary 


revenues  by  eliminating  activities  presently 
conducted  within  their  borders  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  They  provide  little  or  no 
tax  support  to  the  States  and  the  com- 
munities where  these  Federal  operations  are 
conducted.  If  private  enterprise  which  does 
not  enjoy  a  tax  exemption  supplies  the  same 
services  to  the  Federal  Oovernment,  we  are 
providing  immediate  assistance  to  the  States. 
This  does  not  require  either  increasing  the 
national  debt  or  raising  the  level  of  Federal 
taxation.  Furthermore,  any  profits  which 
private  enterprise  may  earn  in  the  per- 
formance of  these  activities  wlU  add  to 
Federal  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  the  subject 
of  Oovernment  competition  with  private 
enterprise  has  been  studied  and  reviewed  by 
the  Congress.  It  established  the  Hoover 
Commission  In  1953  to  study  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
ernment. The  Commission  made  an  ex- 
tensive appraisal  of  business  enterprises 
within  the  Oovernment. 

The  members  of  this  Conunlsslon  whose 
efforts  were  coordinated  by  former  President 
Hoover  included  two  of  my  colleagues,  one 
a  Republican,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  other  a  Democrat,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas.  It  also  in- 
cluded two  distinguished  Members  of  the 
other  body,  again  one  a  Republican,  Repre- 
sentative Clarzkck  J.  Brown,  of  Ohio,  and 
the  other  a  Democrat,  Representative  Cbkt 
HounxLo,  of  California.  Among  the  12  dedi- 
cated Americans  who  served  on  the  Com- 
mission were  2  outstanding  Democrats, 
James  A.  Farley  and  Joseph  P.  Kennedy. 
They  all  supported  the  basic  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  In  the  report  on 
business  enterprises  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Chairman,  Herbert  Hoover,  on 
May  4,  1955. 

The  views  of  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  this  broad  problem  of  Government  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise  are  as  valid 
today  as  they  were  in  1955.  The  excerpts 
from  the  preface  of  this  report  is  as 
follows : 

"PRETACX 

"Our  economic  system  Is  based  on  private 
enterprise  regulated  where  necessary  to  pre- 
vent monopoly  and  to  provide  for  freedom  of 
competition. 

"The  genius  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem is  that  It  generates  initiative,  ingenuity 
inventiveness,  and  unparalleled  productivity! 
With  the  normal  rigidities  that  are  a  part 
of  Oovernment,  obviously,  the  same  forces 
that  produce  excellent  results  in  private  In- 
dustry do  not  develop  to  the  same  degree  In 
Government    business   enterprises. 

"The  Government  creates  business-type 
enterprises  in  economic  emergencies,  in  the 
emergencies  of  war,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  projects  which  are  not  adapted  to 
private  enterprise  because  of  their  nature  or 
their  magnitude.  A  very  large  portion  of  the 
OoTemment  business  enterprises  originated 
In  World  War  I.  the  depression,  and  World 
Warn, 

"One  of  the  major  problems  before  us  is 
the  continuation  of  Government  business 
enterprises  after  the  emergency  that  engend- 
ered them  has  terminated.  One  reason  that 
these  agencies  tend  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves is  that  by  the  time  their  tasks  have 
been  completed  their  personnel  and  the  citi- 
zens in  the  communities  where  they  operate 
resist  termination.  As  a  consequence,  all  too 
often  they  continue  to  function  long  after 
the  original  need  has  passed  and  even  though 
the  operation  of  many  of  them  Is  not  In  the 
public    Interest. 

The  Government  business-type  enter- 
prises, except  in  a  few  Instances,  pay  no  taxes, 
and  pay  little  or  no  Interest  on  the  capital  In- 
vested; they  seldom  charge  depreciation  and 
frequenUy  their  directing  personnel  Is  not 
Included  on  their  payroll.  Likewise  the 
•fringe  benefits"  of  Government  peaeonnel 


in  most  Instances  are  not  included  In  their 
costs.  Moreover,  In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  pay  no  taxes,  they  deprive 
the  Government  of  taxes  which  would  other- 
wise be  jjald  by  private  enterprise  if  It  con- 
ducted these  operations.  Therefore,  their 
claims  of  financial  success  art  often  wholly 
invalid;  and,  worse,  with  the  advantages  they 
receive  from  the  Government,  they  are  un- 
fair competition. 

"Because  of  vested  interests,  misleading  or 
Incomplete  accounts,  or  other  reasons,  some 
of  these  enterprises  have  established  an 
astonishing  longevity. 

"A  classical  case  of  this  phenomenon  dat- 
ing from  World  War  I  was  the  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation,  which  survived  for 
33  years — and  lost  money  practically  every 
year.  It  was  typical  of  the  vested  interests 
created   within   and    around   it. 

"The  continuance  of  such  activities  by  the 
Government  must  be  made  subject  to  rigid 
Justification;  occasionally  this  can  be  done, 
but  the  burden  of  proof  In  all  Instances  must 
be  on  the  Government.  Unjustified  continu- 
ance is  a  definite  injury  to  the  vitality  of  the 
whole  private  enterprise  system. 

"Aside  from  the  fundamental  public  policy 
of  maintaining  an  economic  system  which 
has  produced  the  highest  sUndard  of  living 
for  a  whole  Nation  in  all  the  history  of  man- 
kind, this  system  has  also  amply  proved  its 
vitality  in  preparedness  for  national  defense. 
It  provided  Inventiveness  and  productivity 
which,  second  only  to  the  valor  of  our  offl- 
cers  and  men,  have  won  for  us  both  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n.  It  can.  In  another 
such  emergency,  provide  again  the  national 
sinews  to  win. 

•It  is  on  these  principles  that  this  report 
is  based. 

"Yet  as  this  report  will  show,  the  Govern- 
ment is  conducting  a  multlttide  of  projects 
in  competition  with  and  to  the  injury  of  the 
very  system  upon  which  our  future  security 
and  prosperity  Is  based. 

"While  this  report  was  being  prepared,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  reviewed  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  in  reducing  com- 
petiUon  with  private  enterprise.  They 
enumerate  97  facilities  In  20  categories, 
the  eUmlnatlon  of  most  of  which  Is  recom- 
mended specifically  by  our  report,  which  have 
either  been  discontinued  or  scheduled  for 
discontinuance.  The  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  most  constructive." 

President  Elsenhower  proceeded  to  imple- 
ment the  philosophy  expressed  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Great  progress  was  made  In  elimi- 
nating many  business-type  activities  which 
were  stUl  being  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  At  one  time  or  another,  there 
had  been  a  Justifiable  reason  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  embark  upon  these  activities. 
However,  bureaucracy  is  slow  to  change,  and 
many  of  these  functions  continue  in  opera- 
tion even  though  the  need  for  which  they 
were  authorized  has  been  fulfilled. 

The  U.S.  Spruce  Products  Corporation,  or- 
ganUsed  during  World  War  I  to  provide  spruce 
for  airplane  fusilages.  provides  one  of  the 
more  conspicuous  examples  of  such  a  prac- 
tice. Its  functions  were  abolished  by  an  act 
of  Congress  a  few  years  after  the  close  of 
World  War  I.  but  In  1946.  the  corporation 
still  had  a  president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer, 
a  car,  and  a  chauffeur.  The  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  liquidated  by  act  of 
Congress  in  1967,  was  provided  with  $65,000 
for  administrative  expenses  of  liquidation  In 
the  President's  1962  budget. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration  issued  directives 
in  January  of  1955  and  supplemented  them 
on  February  5,  1957,  and  again  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1959.  They  clearly  stated  the  basic 
policy  which  should  guide  every  agency  of 
the  Government  In  a  reexamination  of  those 
activities  which  compete  with  private  enter- 
prlsa,    I  shall  quote  at  this  point  directly 
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from  the  policy  as  expressed  in  Bulletin  No. 
00-3  of  September  31,  1969. 

"It  Is  the  general  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  start  or  carry  on  any  commercial -indvis- 
trlal  activity  to  provide  a  service  or  product 
for  its  own  use  if  such  product  or  service  can 
be  procured  from  private  enterprise  through 
ordinary  business  channels." 

During  the  Elsenhower  administration  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  sold  to  private  Interests 
the  Federal  Inland  Waterways  Corporation, 
which  operated  t>arge  lines  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers,  It  also  sold  the  entire 
synthetic  rubber  Industry  which  was  built 
during  World  War  II.  The  national  indus- 
trial reserve  of  plants  and  Industrial  equip- 
ment, under  the  Department  of  Defense,  had 
34  facilities  in  Its  plant  reserve  in  1959. 
Early  in  1961.  there  were  only  IS,  of  which 
the  Government  owns  only  3. 

In  President  Elsenhower's  last  state  of  the 
Union  message,  he  said: 

"There  has  been  a  firm  policy  of  reducing 
competition  with  private  enterprise.  This 
has  resulted  In  dlacontlnuance  of  some  2,000 
commercial  and  Industrial  Installations  and, 
in  addition,  the  curtailment  of  approxi- 
mately 560  industrial  Installations  (^>ersted 
directly  by  Government  agencies." 

Now  that  a  new  administration  has  been 
In  oSee  for  more  than  8  months,  the  extent 
to  which  Government  competition  with  prl- 
Tate  enterprise  has  been  reduced  or  In- 
ereaaed  should  be  studied.  Unfortxinately, 
ny  examination  of  the  record  suggests  that 
the  Federal  Govomment  Is  once  more  em- 
barking on  programs  which  will  provide  fur- 
ther competition  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise  rather  than 
reducing  it. 

For  example,  during  the  closing  days  of 
thU  session,  the  Congress  enacted  an  appro- 
priation bill  for  public  works,  which  pro- 
vides funds  to  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  build  the  transmission  lines  for  the 
Colorado  River  atorage  project.  If  private 
enterprise  were  entriuted  with  this  task,  it 
la  estimated  that  at  least  961  million  in 
Federal  taxes  and  tlO?  million  in  State  and 
local  taxes  would  be  collected  over  a  50-year 
period.  Furthermore.  $135  million  in  Fed- 
eral construction  funds  would  have  been 
saved  over  the  next  few  years  at  a  time  when 
the  demands  of  national  defense  are  so  high. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  fortunate  that  the 
House  of  Represaotatlves  rejected  the  Sen- 
ate's reconunendstlons  for  the  inclusion  of 
a  power  reactor  at  Hanford.  Oreg..  in  the 
atomic  energy  authorization  bill  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

There  are  countless  other  activities  which 
experience  clearly  shows  could  better  be  per- 
formed by  private  enterprise  than  through 
an  expansion  of  business-type  activities  by 
the  Federal  Government.  For  example,  the 
Defense  Department  operates  air  and  sea 
transport  services  which  often  compete  with 
private  carriers. 

Over  the  years.  I  have  frequently  referred 
to  the  obvlovis  competition  of  Navy  yards 
with  prtvate  shipbuilding  facilities.  At  the 
present  time,  more  than  80  percent  of  con- 
Terslons.  alterations,  and  repairs  to  naval 
vessels  are  performed  In  naval  shipyards.  As 
a  result  of  this  competition,  five  major  pri- 
vate facilities  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  been 
forced  out  of  business  since  1957. 

To  be  sure,  the  Navy  must  maintain  cer- 
tain basic  facilities  to  meet  its  needs  in  times 
of  war.  This  has  been  the  justification  ad- 
vanced for  the  continued  operation  of  many 
shiptmlldlng  and  repair  operations  at  a 
lower  cost  and  more  efficiently  by  existing 
private  firms. 

Is  the  basic  ooncept  that  only  Govern- 
ment facilities  can  meet  wartime  needs 
valid?  Certainly,  recent  history  reveals  the 
fact  that  In  every  emergency  It  was  neces- 
sary to  turn  to  private  shipyards  and  to  ex- 
pand them  at  an  ever -Increasing  rate  at  great 
coat  to  the  Oovernment  In  order  to  meet 


the  Navy's  needs  for  new  ahlpe  and  the  re- 
pair of  battle  casualties.  This  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  It  Is  essential  for  the  ae- 
ctuity  of  our  country  that  private  shipyards 
secure  sufficient  work  at  all  times  to  main- 
tain a  trained  and  capable  workforce  which 
can  furnish  the  base  for  necessary  expan- 
sion in  times  of  need.  Fortunately,  exist- 
ing facilities  are  located  along  the  seacoasts 
at  strategic  points,  and  they  have  always 
been  at  the  disposal  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  operation  of  naval  shipyards  which 
compete  with  private  facilities  Inunobilizes 
officers  whose  primary  concern  should  be 
centered  on  military  functions  which  are 
clearly  outside  the  competence  of  civilians. 
Instead  they  are  performing  managerial 
functions  for  which  their  training  and  ex- 
perience is  Inadequate.  I  fully  recognize  the 
need  to  maintain  naval  shipyards  in  certain 
locations  where  private  facilities  are  not 
available  and  where  national  defense  needs 
clearly  justify  their  continuance  or  expan- 
sion. 

In  citing  this  competition  between  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  private  shipyards,  I  am  merely 
using  it  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  activity 
which  must  be  constantly  restudied  in  the 
light  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission.  They  have  never  been  officially 
repudiated  by  any  member  of  that  dedi- 
cated group.  They  were  accepted  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  implemented  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Congress 
must  once  again  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Insure  that  every  business-type 
activity  presently  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  Is  scrutinized  with  a  view  to- 
ward only  maintaining  those  that  are  clearly 
necessary.  Whenever  it  appears  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  would  be  a  more  effective 
and  less  costly  Instrument  of  production, 
steps  should  be  taken  at  least  to  permit  It  to 
demonstrate  what  could  be  accomplished 
with  an  environment  conducive  to  securing 
its  maximum  participation. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  establish 
the  rights  of  man  throughout  the  world.  In 
our  foreign  aid  and  development  programs, 
It  Is  essential  that  wa  encourage  the  maxi- 
mum participation  by  American  industry 
rather  than  channel  ovir  assistance  on  a 
government- to-government  basis.  Ameri- 
can firms  operating  overseas  with  private 
capital  destroy  the  Soviet  allegations  that 
economic  efforts  are  Inevitably  linked  to 
political  ends.  The  pursuit  of  our  piresent 
policies  negates  the  very  ends  we  are  striv- 
ing to  achieve. 

An  article  which  appeared  In  the  Saturday 
Review  for  September  30,  1961,  by  Dr.  Hein- 
rlch  Kronsteln,  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Foreign  and  International  Oonunon  Com- 
mercial Law  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  studied 
the  delicate  balance  between  private  Indus- 
try and  government  in  their  relationship 
with  underdeveloped  areas.  The  excerpts 
from  Dr.  Elronstein's  article  Is  as  follows: 

"Ehiring  recent  years  the  United  States 
has  developed,  or  at  least  accepted,  a  fresh 
approach  to  American  activity  in  the  new 
countries.  The  Government  has  conducted 
economic  relations  through  Its  different 
agencies,  ch*  jointly  with  other  governments, 
iisually  through  the  United  Nations  or  an 
institution  established  under  the  auspices 
of  the  VJi.  In  turn,  the  recently  sovereign 
nations  have  entered  into  economic  relations 
through  their  governments.  As  a  result, 
private  enterprise  has  to  a  large  extent  lost 
its  role  as  instigator,  planner,  and  executor 
of  development  In  tiiese  new  lands.  Adap- 
tation of  private  policy  to  the  needs  of  the 
countries  or  to  American  ne«ds  In  foreign 
markets  has  declined.  Many  governments 
not  In  the  Communist  bloc  have  excluded 
private  enterprise  as  a  participant  In  im- 
portant industrial  fields  or  have  created  dlf- 
flcultlea  that  amount  to  ju-actical  excliuion. 


"A  number  of  more  or  less  settled  prac- 
tices have  devdoped,  such  as  making  out- 
right gifts  of  military  and  other  technical 
materials,  offering  governmental  long-term 
loans,  and  guaranteeing  thro\igh  govern- 
mental agencies  credit  which  is  made  avail- 
able as  corporate  l3ans. 

"The  combination  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  by  the  same  organization,  the 
U.S.  Government,  la  a  clear  example  of  the 
confusion  of  social  functions.  The  execu- 
tive and  the  Congress,  formulating  one 
budget,  make  basic  decisions  on  military, 
technical,  and  economic  aid,  even  though 
these  are  administered  by  different  agencies. 

"Systematic  planning  of  foreign  develop- 
ment operations  is  a  Job  ideally  suited  to 
the  industrial  experts  In  ovir  corporations. 
Perhaps  some  corporations  are  engaged  in 
this  work,  but  I  doubt  that  their  part  is 
substantial.  The  advisory  services  of  in- 
dustrial planners  or  economists  not  con- 
nected with  Industry  may  be  helpful,  but 
these  people  are  not  occupied  with  the 
act\ial  job. 

"It  is  interesting  to  see  what  great  suc- 
cess a  relative  newcomer.  Italy,  has  had  in 
industrial  planning.  Flat,  Montecatini, 
Italian  Edison,  Innocento,  and  Pirelli  estab- 
lished a  joint  agency  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
underdeveloped  territories.  The  Iranian 
Government  employed  It  to  outline  the  de- 
velopment of  the  southeast  part  of  Iran. 
Argentina,  Egjrpt,  Tunisia,  and  Togo  aoon 
followed.  Negotiations  with  central  African 
states  are  now  pending.  This  systematic 
inclusion  of  a  private  agency  in  the  planning 
Job  is  an  Important  step.  The  Federsd  Re- 
public of  Germany  is  considering  setting  up 
a  mixed  agency  composed  of  government  and 
private  groups  to  aerve  the  same  purpose. 
But  this  Is  still  not  enough.  Private  ex- 
perts continue  to  be  needed  after  the  plan 
has  begun  to  operate,  as  is  evident  In  the 
recent  efforts  of  the  Argentine  Government 
to  taring  American  and  Eiiropean  technicians 
there  to  run  industrial  plants  erected  with 
Government  aid.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  Industrial  plants  in  Argentina 
set  up  with  Government  aid  had  Increased 
substantially  by  1960,  total  production  has 
decreased  becauae  of  the  lack  of  qualified 
people  to  run  the  plants." 

One  of  America's  greatest  Presidents,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  defined  the  proper  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  follows: 

"The  function  of  government  Is  to  do  for 
tiie  individual  all  of  thoee  things  which  be 
cannot  do  at  all  or  which  he  cannot  so  well 
do  for  himself;  but  in  all  those  things  where 
the  community  or  the  individual  can  take 
care  of  his  own  affairs,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment otigbt  not  to  Interfere." 

A  centTiry  later  the  fundamental  and  con- 
stitutional objectives  set  forth  by  President 
Lincoln  are  still  valid.  No  justification  for 
a  continued  encroachment  upon  the  activi- 
ties of  private  citizens  who  manifestly  can- 
not compete  with  their  own  Government  has 
been  made. 


The  Small  Basinets  LegislatiTe  Accom- 
plithments  of  the  1st  SessioB,  87th 
CoBfress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  small 
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business  legislative  accomplishments  of 
the  1st  session,  87th  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Year  after  year,  since  1950,  when  the  pres- 
ent Small  Biisiness  Committee  of  the  Senate 
was  established  by  Senate  Resolution  5S,  the 
Congress  has  expressed  its  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation's  small  businessmen  by 
the  enactment  of  legislation  designed  to 
foster  and  promote  a  healthy  small  business 
community.  Ko  session  of  Congress  In  the 
past  decade  has  adjourned  without  adding  to 
the  legislative  arsenal  of  small  business  new 
weapons  to  help  the  Nation's  small  and  In- 
dependent enterprisers  wage  their  often- 
times desperate  struggle  for  survival  on  to- 
day's business  battleground. 

Perhaps  mindful  of  the  growing  casualty 
lists  mirrored  in  the  mounting  number  of 
small  business  bankruptcies,  the  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress  again  demonstrated  Its 
awareness  of  the  problems  of  small  business- 
men through  the  enactment  of  various  meas- 
ures to  strengthen  the  small  business  seg- 
ment of  our  economy.  In  sununarlzlng  these 
at  this  time,  I  cannot  let  the  occasion  pass 
without  taUng  notice  of  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  members  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Conunittee  to  help  small  business- 
men hurdle  many  of  the  obstacles  which 
stand  between  them  and  the  successful  con- 
duct of  their  enterprises.  Without  stint  the 
members  gave  of  their  time  and  energy  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  owners  and  man- 
agers of  small  concerns,  if  not  to  overtake,  at 
least  to  stay  competitively  within  shouting 
distance  of  their  larger  and  more  powerful 
rivals.  In  no  slight  measvire,  these  efforts 
of  the  conunittee  members  were  responsible 
for  the  enactment  of  significant  small  busi- 
ness legislation  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  it  In  effect  added 
a  significant  new  dimension  to  the  Nation's 
banking  system  by  creating  a  new  primary 
source  of  credit  In  the  form  of  small  business 
investment  companies.  The  response  of  the 
Investing  public  to  the  Idea  of  small  business 
Investment  companies  has  exceeded  expecta- 
tions. Today  there  are  in  existence  386  In- 
vestment companies  licensed  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  These  have  aggre- 
gate capital  in  excess  of  $300  million  avail- 
able for  long-term  loans  and  equity  capital 
Xor  small  business  enterprises.  Even  so,  as 
with  all  new  and  original  concepts.  It  became 
evident  that  opportunities  existed  for  im- 
proving and  expanding  the  SBIC  program, 
chiefly  by  means  of  making  the  formation 
of  SBIC's  more  attractive  to  the  Investing 
public. 

With  this  as  an  objective,  Congress  passed 
S.  902— Public  Law  87-341— the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  Amendments  of  1961. 
to  offer  new  Incentives  for  the  formation  of 
SBIC's.  These  incentives  took  the  following 
forms: 

1.  The  amount  of  subordinated  debentures 
In  an  SBIC  which  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration may  purchase  was  raised  from 
$150,000  to  •400,000. 

2.  Banks  may  now  invest  2  percent  of  their 
capital  and  surplus  in  SBIC's.  Previously 
banks  could  only  invest  1  percent  of  their 
capital  and  siirplus  in  SBIC's. 

3.  The  amount  of  secUon  303(b)  loans 
which  SBA  may  make  to  an  SBIC  Is  set  at 
60  percent  of  capital  and  surplus,  with  a 
limit  of  94  million  to  any  single  Investment 
company. 

4.  The  amount  of  funds  which  an  SBIC 
may  lend  to  any  one  business  firm  was 
limited  to  $500,000,  unless  the  SBA  grants 
an  exception. 

5.  SBA  was  given  broad  powers  to  Investi- 
gate and  Issue  cease-and-desist  orders  against 


SBIC's.  After  a  hearing,  SBA  can  suspend 
the  license  of  an  SBIC.  Licenses,  however, 
may  not  be  revoked  without  Federal  court 
action. 

6.  An  additional  $76  million  was  added  to 
SBA's  revolving  fund  for  SBIC  operations, 
an  Increase  from  $250  million  to  $325  million. 

7.  SBIC's  may  now  cooperate  with  lenders 
and  investors,  whether  incorporated  or  un- 
incorporated. In  furnishing  funds  to  small 
business  firms.  Previously,  such  cooperation 
could  only  be  extended  to  other  lending 
institutions. 

Two  steps  were  taken  during  the  1st  seulon 
of  the  87th  Congress  to  Increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion as  the  champion  of  small  business. 
H.R.  8762 — Public  Law  87-306 — approved 
September  26.  1961.  Increased  SBA's  revolv- 
ing fund  by  $106  million,  thus  assuring  the 
agency  funds  to  operate  its  lending  programs 
throughout  fiscal  year  1962. 

Additionally,  Public  Law  87305  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  program  designed  to  in- 
crease the  role  of  small  concerns  as  subcon- 
tractors on  Government  procurements. 
Under  its  provisions,  SBA,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration must  within  90  days  from  the  date 
of  enactment  develop  cooperatively  a  small 
business  subcontracting  program.  Before 
any  regulations  governing  this  program  are 
Issued  by  the  Defense  Department  and  GSA. 
the  concurrence  of  SBA  must  be  obtained 
Lacking  this,  points  of  disagreement  must  be 
referred  to  the  White  House  for  resolution. 

No  summary  of  legislation  helpful  to  small 
business  concerns  passed  during  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  would  be  com- 
plete, Mr.  President,  without  mention  of  the 
following  enactments : 

S.  2325 — Public  Law  87-311— ehould  en- 
courage small  business  to  enter  the  world 
trade  market  by  clarifying  the  authority  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  Insure,  colnsure, 
and  reinsure  U.S.  exports  and  foreign  exports 
doing  business  in  the  United  States  in  an 
aggregate  amount  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  of  $1  billion  against  political  and  credit 
risks  of  loss  stemming  from  export  activities. 

S.  1922— Public  Law  87-70 — authorized  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make  dis- 
aster loans  to  a  small  business  which  has 
suffered  substantial  Injury  as  a  resiilt  of 
its  displacement  by  federally  aided  urban 
renewal  or  highway  construction  program 
or  any  other  construction  program  which 
was  financed  by  Federal  funds. 

S.  1— Public  Law  87-27— Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act,  extended  Indefinitely  the  author- 
ity of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
due  to  expire  June  30.  1961,  to  make  loans 
to  State  and  local  development  companies. 
In  conunentlng  on  this  provision,  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee's  report 
on  S.  1,  stated:  "These  loans  can  greatly 
benefit  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent 
labor  surplus  and  will  therefore  promote  the 
general  purposes  of  the  area  redevelopment 
bill.  '  •  •  Through  March  17,  1961,  loans 
totaling  $10,700,000  had  been  made  •  •  • 
under  this  authority.  •  •  •  No  losses  have 
been  Inctirred  to  date." 

Mr.  President,  these  accomplishments  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  with 
respect  to  small  business  legislation  will  un- 
doubtedly help  to  Improve  the  competitive 
position  of  our  more  than  4.6  million  small 
and  Independent  enterprises. 

There  remain,  however,  some  Important 
small  biislness  measures  on  which  congres- 
sional action  has  not  been  completed.  In 
the  fields  of  tax  relief  and  antitrust  enforce- 
ment several  bills  that  were  Introduced  in 
the  first  session  will  again  be  considered 
when  Congress  convenes  in  January  1962. 
It  is  my  hope  that  careful  and  prompt  action 
on  these  measures  next  year  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  87th  Congress  to  go  down  in 
history  as  a  Congress  which  left  no  doubt 
about  Its  desire  to  strengthen  our  free  enter- 
prise system  by  fostering  and  encouraging 


small  businesses  to  enjoy  a  healthy  growth 
along  with  our  rapidly  expanding  national 
economy. 


A  Way  to  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UURENCE  CURTIS 

or    MABSACMVSCTTS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1991 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Ma85achusett$.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  an  article, 
in  part,  which  I  wrote  for  the  Pythian 
International  and  which  appeared  in  its 
issue  of  July  1961: 

A  Wat  to  World  Pkack 

(By  Lauren  ex  Cdrtu.  of  Massachusetts) 

It  might  seem  superfluous  to  write  on 
brotherhood  for  a  fraternal  order  founded 
in  friendship,  charity,  and  benevolence. 
But  I  shall  touch  on  the  worldwide  and 
governmental  aspects  of  brotherhood,  and 
believe  that  my  brother  Pythlans  will  flnd 
such  a  discussion  not  out  of  place,  as  our 
order  "teaches  its  members  to  be  interested 
In  public  affairs — National.  State,  and  local" 
(as  stated  in  the  brief  history  of  our  order). 

Members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
are  fortunate  in  having  opportunities  to 
meet  people  from  the  far  corners  of  the 
world,  and  also  to  visit  them.  What  has 
struck  me  most  in  these  contacts  is  how 
much  alike  we  human  beings  are  in  our 
fundamental  reactions,  whatever  be  the 
color  of  our  skins,  or  the  state  of  the  civili- 
zation in  which  we  grew  up. 

We  found  fine,  friendly.  Intelligent,  under- 
standing, and  understandable  people  every- 
where, including  such  far-off  places  as 
southeast  Asia  and  India.  Only  last  week 
I  was  similarly  impressed  with  five  visitors 
from  the  heart  ot  central  Africa  with  whom 
some  of  us  had  luncheon.  It  Is  easy  to  have 
feelings  of  friendship,  charity,  and  benevo- 
lence toward  such  people. 

These  experiences  made  me  realise  the 
significance  of  the  poem  by  Ethel  Blair 
Jordan,  entitled  "Foreign?": 

"I  thought  that  foreign  children 

Lived  far  across  the  sea 
Until  I  got  a  letter 

From  a  boy  in  Italy. 
"Dear  little  foreign  friend.'  it  said 

As  plainly  as  could  be. 
Now  I  wonder  which  Is  'foreign'. 

The  other  child  or  me." 

In  this  Jet  age.  the  world  in  effect  grows 
smaller.  People  everywhere  are  now  as 
much  neighbors  as  were  people  in  bygone 
days  who  lived  only  a  few  hundred  miles 
apart.  Nelghborllness  and  brotherhood  take 
on  new  dimensions. 

The  Jet  age  has  also  brought  to  mankind 
incredible  achievements  in  science,  in  space 
exploration,  in  the  prolongation  and  en- 
richment of  life — but  also  in  the  awful 
means  of  destruction.  Brotherhood,  to  en- 
able mankind  to  share  these  gpreat  benefits 
and  to  avoid  these  terrible  threats,  has  be- 
come more  Important  than  ever. 

So,  when  Pythlans  emphasize  brotherhood, 
they  are  in  tune  with  the  needs  ot  the  times, 
and  are  raising  a  sUndard  to  which  men  of 
good  will  must  rally. 

As  Americans  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  world  brotherhood,  achieved 
through  a  world  organization  founded  on 
peace  and  Justice,  has  long  been  the  fore- 
most goal  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  told  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  on  July  10,  19«1  (referring 
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to  World  War  n)  :  "Before  the  fighting  was 
over,  we  had  concluded  as  a  Nation  that  we 
must  throw  ourselves  into  the  building  of 
a  decent  world  order  In  which  such  con- 
flagrations could  not  occur." 

He  explained  bow  the  efforts  of  the  peaee- 
lovlng  nations  have  been  blocked : 

"The  Soviet  Union  did  not  Join  the 
United  Nations  In  fact,  as  well  as  in  form, 
and  lend  Itaelf  to  the  commitments  they 
and  the  rest  of  us  made  In  the  midst  of  a 
great  war.  An  entire  people  was  sealed  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  secrecy  be- 
came a  prime  strategic  weapon.  The  in- 
stitutions of  the  international  community 
were  either  ignored  or  undermined  from 
wlthln." 

The  Ideal  of  brotherhood  Is  based  on  re- 
llgloiu  conviction — on  belief  in  the  father- 
hood of  Ood  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  leaders  do  not 
have  religious  conviction.  They  do  not  be- 
lieve in  brotherhood.  They  do  not  believe 
In  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  They 
Imagine  that  they  have  a  superler  belief. 
It  enthrones  the  state,  and  downgrades  the 
individual.  They  seek  through  world  revo- 
lution to  "Uberalize"  the  rest  of  mankind 
from  their  errors  and  force  on  them  the 
Communist  beliefs. 

The  greatest  mistake  which  we  can  make — 
and  unfortunately  have  made — is  to  Imagine 
that  we  can  expect  honorable  dealings  and 
honorable  negotiations  with  such  people. 
The  abortive  tractor  deal  with  Castro  Is  but 
one  example. 

We  must  not  expect  Communists  to  act 
fairly,  or  to  act  as  nationalists  Interested 
primarily  in  their  own  country,  or  to  act 
as  agrarian  reformers,  or  aa  scientlsta.  or 
as  businessmen.  These  may  be  side  Issues 
for  them,  but  we  must  expect  them  to  act 
first  and  foremost  as  Communists  and 
world  revolutionists. 

What  can  we  do?  Be  strong,  be  united, 
be  firm,  and  ride  out  the  storm.  We  shall 
not  be  deflected  from  our  goal  of  a  world 
organized  for  peace  and  Jtutice.  We  still 
share  the  "vision  of  the  world"  voiced  by 
Alfred  Tennyson  in  his  poem,  "Locksley 
HaU": 

"Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer. 
And  the  battleflags  were  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  man.  the 
VMaratl<m  of   the  world." 
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SwHAtfy  of  Lofialatiea  Cosudcrod  by 
the  Hoose  Baskmf  and  Carrency  Com- 
l$t  Se$noB,  87di  CoBfre$$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

Oif   KKNTUCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
summary  of  the  legislation  considered  by 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee during  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  and  enacted  into  law : 

Laws  Ekactfo.  Fwst  Session 

MOBILX    2S0tR    ANWrVZXSART    ICSDAL 

PubUc  Law  87-21 — House  Report  18S 
8.900:  This  act  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  strike  a  national  medal 
commemorating  the  260th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Mobile.  Ala.  Up  to  6.000  of  the 
medals  were  authorised,  to  be  delivered  to 
the  MobUe  Two  Hundred  and  FtfUeth  Anni- 
versary Celebration  Corp.,  upon  payment  of 
all  costa. 


S.  900  passed  the  Senate  March  15,  1961; 
passed  the  House  April  11.  1961;  and  be- 
came law  on  April  24,  196L 

ARX4   RKDSVZLOPICZNT  ACT 

Public  Law  $7-27— Houae  Reports  lie  and 
256 

8.  1  (H.R.  i5«9):  This  act  eetabUahes  a 
new  program  to  help  areas  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  under- 
employment. It  created  an  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  designate  two  typee  of  re- 
development areas  (roughly,  industrial  areas 
and  rural  areas)  as  eligible  for  this  aid. 
Eligible  industrial  areas  Include  those  where 
there  is  8  percent  unemployment  and  where 
the  annual  average  rate  has  been  at  least 
(a)  60  percent  above  the  national  average 
for  3  of  the  preceding  4  years,  (b)  76  per- 
cent above  the  average  for  2  of  the  preced- 
ing 3  years,  or  (c)  100  percent  for  1  of  the 
preceding  2  years.  The  Secretary  may  also 
designate  other  industrial  redevelopment 
areas  if  he  fljids  on  the  basis  of  comparable 
standards,  that  they  have  suffered  from  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment  over 
an  extended  period.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary la  authorized  to  designate  rural  rede- 
velopment areas,  including  low-income 
areas,  areas  previously  designated  under  the 
Agrlcultiu-e  Department's  developing  pro- 
gram, areas  of  low-production  farming,  and 
Indian  reservations. 

The  act  authorizes  loans  for  Industrial 
and  commercial  projects,  and  loans  and 
grants  for  public  facilities,  in  redevelopment 
areas.  Loan  funds  of  $100  million  each  were 
established  for  loans  in  industrial  and  in  ru- 
ral areas  to  finance  industrial  and  commer- 
cial projects.  TTie  interest  rate  on  these 
loans  cannot  exceed  current  average  yields 
on  marketable  U.S.  obligations  of  compa- 
rable maturities,  plus  one-half  of  1  percent 
to  cover  the  coet  of  administration.  Such 
loans  are  limited  to  65  percent  of  the  total 
financing  required  for  the  project.  The  act 
also  established  a  $100  million  loan  fund 
for  local  public  facilities  directly  related  to 
the  economic  improvement  of  the  redevel- 
opment areas.  Such  loans  bear  Interest  at 
a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  on  all 
outstanding  Federal  debt  plus  one-fourth 
of  1  percent.  In  addition.  $75  million  was 
authorized  for  appropriation  to  make  grants 
Xor  public  faculties  In  these  areas. 

Before  an  area  can  receive  this  assistance 
It  must  undertake  an  economic  study  of  its 
employment  problems  to  establish  that  re- 
development is  feasible  and  to  indicate  the 
best  uses  of  the  assistance  available.  It 
must  then  submit  an  overall  economic  de- 
velopment program  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  his  approval.  Loans  and  grants 
will  be  made  only  for  projects  consistent  with 
the  approved  program.  The  act  explicitly 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  of  the  aids  prorlded 
to  transfer  industry  and  employment  troax 
one  place  to  another. 

The  act  also  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$4.5  million  annually  to  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  technical  assistance  to  commiini- 
tles  in  alleviating  or  preventing  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment.  Additional 
appropriations  of  $4.5  million  annually  are 
authorized  to  assist  In  training  unemployed 
or  underemployed  residents  of  redevelopment 
areas  to  qualify  them  for  new  Jobs.  Appro- 
priations of  $10  million  annually  are  author- 
ized for  subsistence  payments,  based  on  State 
luiemployment  compensation  benefits,  to  in- 
dividuals receiving  such  training  who  are  not 
receiving  unemployment  compensation. 

The  act  also  waives  certain  requirements  of 
the  urban  renewal  program  to  make  urban 
renewal  assistance  more  readily  available  for 
industrial  redevelopment  areas. 

8.  1  passed  the  Senate  March  15,  1961.  It 
passed  the  House  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of   a  substitute   on  March  29.    The 


conference  report  was  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  20  and  by  the  House  on  April 

26.  The  President  approved  the  bill  on  May 
1,  1961. 

tXTWMXM  ZKCSKASZ   IN   THA  AXJTHOKXZATtOlt 

Public  Law  87-38— No  House  report 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  89:  This  resolu- 
tion provided  a  temporary  Increase  of  $1  bil- 
lion in  the  Federal  Housing  Administration's 
authority  to  Insure  mortgages.  This  was 
needed  to  keep  the  FHA  program  In  operation 
pending  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961,  described  below. 

It  passed  the  Senate  and  Houm  on  May  18, 
1961,  and  was  signed  Into  law  on  May  25, 
1961. 

DUPUCATXS    or    ROBERT    FROST    w»nAT# 

Public  Law  87-39— House  Report  373 
8.  713:  Public  Law  86-747.  enacted  Septem- 
ber 13,  1960.  authorized  the  President  to 
present  a  gold  medal  to  Robert  Frost,  New 
England  poet.  It  made  no  provision  for 
bronze  duplicates  of  the  medal.  Because  of 
the  public  interest  in  the  medal.  Public  Iaw 
87-39  was  enacted,  amending  the  1960  act 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  coin  bronze  duplicates  and  malce  ^em 
available  to  the  public  at  a  price  sufficient 
to  cover  their  cost. 

S.  712  passed  the  Senate  on  March  21,  1961; 
passed  the  Hoxise  on  May  15,  1961;  and  was 
approved  by  the  President  on  May  25,  1961. 

GOILD  MXnai.  FOB  OR.  THOMAS  AHTHONT  DOCHJTr 

xa 
Public  Lttv  87-42 — House  Report  374 

House  Joint  Resolution  306:  This  act  au- 
thorized the  PreWdent  to  award  a  gold  medal 
posthumously  to  Dr.  Dooley  in  recognition  of 
his  gallant  and  tmselflsh  public  service  in 
providing  medical  care  for  the  underprivi- 
leged peoples  of  the  world,  particularly  in 
southeast  Asia. 

House  Joint  Resolution  306  passed  the 
House  May  15,  1961;  passed  the  Senate  May 
23;  and  was  approved  by  the  President  May 

27,  1961. 

OOLJ>EN    AKNrVISSART    OF    NAVAL    AVIATION 

Public  Lau)  87-43 — House  Report  375 

House  Joint  Resolution  396:  This  act  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
manufacture  a  galvano  commemorating  the 
60th  anniversary  of  naval  aviation,  and  to 
present  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  In 
oonnection  with  the  anniversary  celebration 
at  Pensacola.  Fla. 

House  Joint  Resolution  398  passed  the 
House  May  15,  1961;  passed  the  Senate  May 
23;  and  was  approved  by  the  President  on 
May  27,  1961. 

OLD     SiaDCS    CUSRXNCT    AOJITSTMSNTS 

Public  Law  87-86 — House  Report  500 
3.  1619  (H.R.  6306)  :  This  act  authorized 
the  Treasury  to  adjxist  Its  accounts  with  re- 
8i>ect  to  the  large-size  c\irrency  Issued  be- 
fore 1929  and  the  gold  certificates  issued 
between  1929  and  1934. 

At  the  time  it  was  enacted,  the  Treasury 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  held  about 
$98  million  in  gold,  silver,  and  other  assets 
as  security  for  this  currency.  The  act  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
transfer  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasm-y 
the  gold  and  silver  (amounting  to  about  $61 
million)  held  by  the  Treasury  as  security  for 
this  old  currency.  After  enactment,  the 
transfer  was  made  for  the  amount  outstand- 
ing July  1.  This  was  credited  as  a  public 
debt  receipt,  and  the  dollar  amount  of  the 
currency  was  set  up  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  as  public  debt  bearing  no  Interest. 
The  act  also  provided  for  payment  to  the 
Treasury  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banlu  of 
some  $37  million,  the  amount  of  old  series 
Federal  Reserve  notes  outstanding.  With 
this  payment  (made  after  enactment  tor  the 
amount  outstanding  as  of  July  1),  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  b€inks  were  relieved  of  liability 
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on  these  notes,  and  the  Treasviry  assumed 
full  responsibility  for  their  redemption  and 
set  them  up  on  Its  books  as  public  debt  bear- 
ing no  Interest. 

This  process  made  the  $98  million  avail- 
able to  the  Treasury  for  current  use,  reducing 
the  Government's  need  to  borrow  an  equiv- 
alent amount,  and  saving  $3  to  $4  million 
of  Interest  a  year. 

The  act  provided  that  any  of  the  c\irrency 
affected  should  be  redeemed  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  if  presented;  It  did  not 
Impair  the  value  or  redeemablllty  of  these 
notes  in  any  respect. 

It  also  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  determine,  from  time  to  time, 
how  much  of  this  old  currency  has  been  ir- 
retrievably lost  or  destroyed,  and  to  make 
corresponding  reductions  in  the  non-inter- 
est-bearing public  debt.  Finally,  the  Secre- 
tary was  authorized  to  preserve  one  piece  of 
each  kind  of  currency  Issued,  in  order  to 
establish  a  historical  collection. 

S.  1619  passed  the  Senate  on  May  15.  1961. 
It  passed  the  House  on  June  19,  and  became 
law  on  June  30,  1961. 

HOUSING    ACT   OT    1961 

Public  Law  87-70 — House  Reports  447 
and  802 

3.  1922  (H.R.  6028) :  The  Housing  Act  of 
1961  was  an  omnibus  measure  covering  most 
of  our  programs  In  the  field  of  housing 
and  urban  affairs.  Title  I  authorized  sev- 
eral new  programs  to  aid  families  of  mod- 
erate income.  The  program  of  FHA  mort- 
gage insxirance  under  section  221,  previously 
restricted  to  families  displaced  by  urban  re- 
newal  or  other  Oovernment  action,  was  made 
available  to  all  families,  thereby  providing 
liberal  mortgage  credit  terms  generally.  Un- 
der this  section  homes  priced  up  to  $11,000 
in  normal-cost  areas  ($15,000  in  high-cost 
areas)  can  be  bought  with  as  little  as  3  per- 
cent downpajrment  and  with  loan  maturities 
up  to  36  years  with  an  additional  5  years 
authorized  if  needed.  This  title  also  amend- 
ed the  section  221  rental  housing  program 
to  permit  loans  with  interest  rates  as  low  as 
3Vs  percent  in  order  to  reduce  monthly 
rental  costs.  Funds  for  these  loans  can  be 
made  available  under  FNMA  special  assist- 
ance. A  new  program  of  home  Improvement 
loan  Insurance  under  FHA  was  also  estab- 
lished. Such  loans  may  amount  to  as  much 
as  $10,000  per  dwelling  unit  and  carry  ma- 
turities up  to  20  years.  In  order  to  encour- 
age new  cost-saving  materials  and  methods, 
the  act  also  authorized  a  new  program  of 
FHA  Insurance  for  experimental  housing. 

Title  n  of  the  act  contained  measures  to 
assist  elderly  families  and  those  of  low  In- 
come. An  additional  $75  million  was  au- 
thorized for  appropriation  for  the  program  of 
direct  loans  for  housing  for  the  elderly  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  2-percent  equity  re- 
quirement was  eliminated  so  that  loans  can 
now  be  made  for  the  full  amount  of  the  de- 
velopment cost.  The  act  restored  the  full 
dollar  authorization  for  low-rent  public 
housing  provided  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
thereby  permitting  the  construction  of  ap- 
proximately 100,000  additional  units.  The 
Public  Housing  Administration  was  also 
authorized  to  make  an  additional  subsidy 
pajrment  of  up  to  $120  a  year  in  cases  where 
Income  and  rent-paying  capacity  of  elderly 
occupants  is  so  low  as  to  threaten  the 
solvency  of  a  project.  The  act  also  abolished 
the  requirement  that  there  be  a  gap  of  5 
percent  between  the  maximum  Income  for 
admission  to  low-rent  housing  and  the  In- 
come required  to  obtain  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  ho\ising  in  the  private  market  In  the 
case  of  families  displaced  by  Oovernment  ac- 
tion. The  Income  gap  was  also  abolished  for 
elderly  families.  This  title  also  authorized 
$5  million  for  Federal  grants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  and  demonstrating  new 
and  improved  housing  for  low-income  fam- 


Title  III  authorized  an  additional  $2  bil- 
lion for  urban  renewal  capital  grants  and 
also  raised  the  Federal  share  of  net  urban 
renewal  costs  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  in  the  case  of  small  towns  up  to 
60,000  population,  and  depressed  areas  up 
to  150.000  population.  Business  firms  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal  projects  were 
benefited  by  provisions  authorizing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  the  full  amount  of 
moving  expenses  (previously  limited  to 
$3,000)  and  by  authorizing  liberal  loans 
through  the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  help  displaced  business  firms  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  reopening  in  new  locations. 
Assistance  under  the  urban  renewal  program 
was  extended  to  cover  rehabilitation  dem- 
onstration projects  carried  out  by  local 
public  agencies.  The  proportion  of  funds 
which  can  be  used  for  nonresidential  urban 
renewal  projects  was  raised  from  20 
to  30  percent.  Hospitals  were  extended  the 
same  advantages  In  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram as  previously  authorized  for  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  1959  Housing  Act 
Under  this  provision  certain  expenditures 
by  hospitals  can  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
community's  one-third  (or  one-fourth) 
share  of  urban  renewal  costs  and  the  "pre- 
dominantly residential"  requirement  is 
waived.  Funds  for  urban  planning  grants 
were  Increased  by  $65  million  and  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  these  costs  was  raised  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds. 

Title  IV  authorized  additional  funds  for 
the  college  housing  program,  totaling  $1.2 
billion  over  a  4-year  period. 

Title  V  expanded  and  liberalized  the  pub- 
lic facility  loan  program.  The  act  author- 
ized $450  million  for  these  loans  which  can 
be  made  to  communities  up  to  60,000  papu- 
lation (up  to  160,000  If  In  a  depressed  area). 
The  Interest  rate  on  these  loans  was  reduced 
by  providing  that  it  may  not  exceed  (1)  3 
percent,  or  (2)  the  average  interest  rate  on 
all  outstanding  Interest-bearing  U.S.  obliga- 
tions plus  one-half  of  1  percent.  An  addi- 
tional $10  million  was  authorized  for  the 
advanced  planning  program  for  local  public 
works. 

This  title  also  contains  a  new.  Interim 
program  of  Federal  aid  for  mass  transit  in 
urban  areas,  pending  completion  of  longer 
range  studies.  Loans  to  public  bodies  are 
authorized  for  the  acquisition,  construction, 
and  Improvement  of  transportation  facili- 
ties up  to  a  total  of  $50  million.  An  addi- 
tional $25  million  Is  made  available  for  dem- 
onstration grants  (up  to  two-thirds  of  proj- 
ect costs)  for  projects  designed  to  explore 
ways  of  overcoming  mass  transit  problems. 
It  also  provides  specific  authority  for 
grants  under  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  to  develop  comprehensive  plans  cov- 
ering mass  transportation  as  well  as  other 
urban  problems. 

Title  VI  contained  amendments  to  the 
National  Housing  Act  affecting  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  and  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration.  The  FNMA 
special  assistance  fund  was  Increased  by 
$750  million.  In  addition,  the  unused 
balance  of  existing  authority  provided 
by  the  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1958 
(about  $200  million)  can  be  used  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President.  Also, 
repayments  which  FNMA  receives  on  its 
management  and  liquidation  fund  (about 
$140  million  a  year  after  pajmient  of  Interest 
to  the  Treasury  and  other  expenses)  can  be 
used  for  special  assistance  purposes  for  a 
period  of  4  years.  Another  provision  auth- 
orizes FNMA  to  make  short-term  loans  on 
security  of  pledged  FHA  and  VA  mortgages. 
Such  loans  can  be  for  80  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  pledged  mortgages  and  can 
run  for  12  months. 

This  title  also  removed  the  dollar  celling 
on  FHA  mortgage  insurance  and  In  place 
of  it  extended  the  program  to  October  1, 
1965. 


FHAs  basic  homeownership  program  (sec. 
203)  was  liberalized  by  giving  the  Commis- 
sioner authority  to  reduce  downpayments 
above  the  $13,500  level.  The  new  minim  urns 
are  as  follows;  3  percent  of  the  first  $15,000 
of  value,  10  percent  of  the  next  $5,000.  and 
25  percent  of  any  amount  above  $20,000. 
The  maximum  mortgage  was  Increased  to 
$25,000  for  single-family  homes  (formerly 
$22,500).  Under  previous  law,  minimum 
downpayments  were:  3  percent  of  the  first 
$13,500  of  value,  10  percent  of  the  next 
$4,500,  and  30  percent  of  any  amount  over 
$18,000.  Also,  to  reduce  monthly  payments, 
the  maximum  maturity  was  extended  from 
30  to  35  years  for  newly  built  homes. 

Other  provisions  of  this  title  authorized 
FHA  insurance  of  supplementary  loans 
made  to  management-type  cooperatives  for 
improvements  and  repairs  for  necessary  fa- 
cilities: gave  the  FHA  Commissioner  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  reduce  the  insurance 
premium  to  as  low  as  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent; and  Increased  the  loan-to-value  ratio 
of  FHA  insured  mortgages  on  nursing  homes 
from  75  percent  to  90  percent. 

Title  vn  authorized  a  new  program  of 
partial  Federal  grants  to  SUte  and  local 
governments  to  help  them  acquire  land  for 
parks  and  recreational  areas  and  other  per- 
manent "open  space"  use.  Such  grants  may 
cover  up  to  30  percent  of  acquisition  cost, 
and  $60  million  U  authorised  for  thU  aid. 

Title  VII  extends  the  farm  bousing  loan 
progranu  for  4  years  and  authorizes  an  ad- 
ditional $200  million  for  these  loans.  Non- 
farm  housing  in  rural  areas  is  made  eligible 
as  well  as  farms.  Also  a  new  program  of 
mortgage  Insurance  on  housing  built  for 
domestic  farm  laborers  Is  authorized. 

Title  IX  contains  a  number  of  miscel- 
laneous provisions.  The  most  ImporUnt  of 
these  are  four  affecting  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations.  To  help  finance  housing 
for  the  elderly,  these  associations  are  per- 
mitted to  Invest  up  to  5  percent  of  their 
assets  In  loans  on  such  housing.  Including 
rest  homes  or  nursing  hcxnes,  with  a  maxi- 
mum term  of  30  years  and  a  loan- to- value 
ratio  of  up  to  90  percent.  Second,  to  facili- 
tate trade-in  home  financing,  these  associa- 
tions are  authorized  to  Invest  up  to  5  per- 
cent of  their  assets  In  nonamortlzed  loans 
with  terms  up  to  18  months,  and  loan-to- 
value  ratios  up  to  80  percent.  Third,  they 
are  permitted  to  Invest  up  to  5  percent  of 
their  assets  in  certificates  of  urban  renewal 
trusts,  thus  pernUttlng  a  number  of  asso- 
ciations to  pool  their  resources  to  finance 
urban  renewal  housing.  Finally,  they  are 
authorized  to  lend  to  or  Invest  In  business 
development  credit  corporations,  up  to  $350,- 
000  or  one-half  of  1  percent  of  their  out- 
standing; loans,  whichever  Is  smaller. 

In  addition,  this  title  extends  the  volun- 
tary home  mortgage  credit  program  to 
October  1.  1965. 

S.  1922  passed  the  Senate  on  June  12, 
1961.  It  passed  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment substituting  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
6028,  on  June  22.  The  conference  report 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
on  June  28,  and  the  President  signed  the 
bill  Into  law  on  June  30.  1961. 

ncKBCKNCT  mo  roB  wiij>Lin 
Public  Law  S7-1S2 — House  Report  748 
8.  614:  This  act  authorized  the  use  of  sur- 
plus grains  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  feed  wildlife  in  emergencies, 
such  as  severe  Ice  and  snow  conditions  or 
drought. 

The  act  permits  the  States  In  such  emer- 
gency situations  to  obtain  grain  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  prevent 
starvation  of  resident  game  birds  and  other 
resident  wildlife.  Such  grain  may  be  fur- 
nished, subject  to  CCC  regulations,  upon 
the  following  conditions:  (1)  It  must  be  re- 
quested by  the  State  fish  and  game  authority 
or  other  State  agency  with  similar  authority: 
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(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must  find 
that  the  area  involved  is  threatened  with 
serious  damage  or  loss  to  resident  game  birds 
and  other  resident  wildlife  from  starvation; 

(3)  the  State  must  requisition  the  grain 
from  CCC;  (4)  the  State  and  CCC  must  agree 
upon  the  quantities  needed;  and  (5)  CCC 
must  be  reimbursed  by  the  State  for  its  ex- 
penses in  packaging  and  UansporUng  the 
grain. 

Similar  authority  is  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  requisition  grain 
from  CCC  to  feed  migratory  birds  (as  op- 
posed to  resident  game  birds,  covered  by  the 
provisions  described  In  the  preceding  para- 
graph) which  are  threatened  with  starva- 
tion. 

S.  614  passed  the  Senate  on  June  22.  1961; 
passed  the  Housa  on  August  7;  and  became 
law  on  August  17.  1961. 

AlfNTTAL  APPKAIdAL  Or  COMMODmr   CSEDrr 
COKPOXATION 

Public  Law  87^155— House  Report  751 
8.  763 :  This  act  did  away  with  a  require- 
ment, originally  Imposed  in  1938,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  make  an  annual 
appraisal  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  This  ap- 
praisal was  required  each  year  as  a  basis 
for  determining  the  amount  of  appropria- 
tion. If  any,  authorized  to  reimburse  CCC 
for  net  losses  realized  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  The  new  set  continues  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  this  purpose,  but  pro- 
vides that  CCC's  realized  losses  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  lU  financial  sUte- 
menu  (subject,  of  course,  to  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office)  rather  than  re- 
quiring an  independent  appraisal  by  the 
Secretary    of    the   Treasury. 

S.  763  passed  the  Senate  July  17,  1961; 
psi— d  the  House  August  7;  and  became  law 
Augxist  17,  1961. 

nmSItATIONAt.  VTNANCE  COKPORATION 

iNvnrrxKNT  powxas 
Public  Law  87-185— House  Report  501 

H.R.  6765:  This  act  authorized  the  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  IntemaUonal  Finance  Cor- 
poration to  agree  to  an  amendment  to  the 
Corporation's  charter  as  so  to  authorize  it 
to  Invest  In  capital  stock. 

The  International  Finance  Corporation  Is 
an  International  organization  established  to 
stimulate  private  Investment,  including  eq- 
uity Investment.  In  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries which  are  members  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
It  carries  out  this  purpose  by  Investing  in 
private  enterprises  in  association  with  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  private  Investors. 

Under  Ite  original  1966  charter,  IPC's  In- 
vestments could  take  the  form  of  conven- 
tional. Interest- bearing  loans  or  they  could 
be  equity-type  investments  involving  the  use 
of  convertible  debentures,  stock  options,  or' 
other  devices,  but  IFC  could  not  Invest  In 
capital  stock.  This  limitation,  according  to 
testimony  received  during  the  hearings  on 
HJl.  6765.  severely  restricted  IPC's  ability  to 
carry  out  its  primary  function  of  stimulat- 
ing private  enterprise  in  the  less-developed 
areas. 

The  amendment  to  the  charter  as  author- 
ized by  this  act  contains  safeguards  against 
IPC  exercising  management  responsibilities 
in  the  private  enterprises  in  which  it  Invests. 

H.R.  6765  passed  the  House  on  June  19, 
1961.  It  passed  the  Senate  on  August  25, 
and  became  law  on  August  30,  1961.  On  the 
following  September  6,  the  President  of  the 
International  Finance  Corporation  an- 
nounced that  the  votes  required  to  put  the 
charter  amendment  into  effect  had  been 
received. 

STRXNGTHXNINO     mxaAL     SAVINCS     AND     LOAN 
INStTBANCX   CORPOKATION 

Public   Law   87~Z10 — House   Report   823 
HJl.  7108:  This  act  Is  designed  to  Increase 
the  reserves  of  the;  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 


Insurance  Corporation,  which  Insures  ac- 
counts In  savings  and  loan  associations  up 
to  a  statutory  limit  of  $10,000.  This  virill  be 
accomplished  through  a  system  of  premium 
prepayments  by  Insured  Institutions.  For 
most  institutions,  the  required  prepa3rments 
will  be  roughly  offset  by  reducing  the  stock 
they  must  purchase  in  their  Federal  home 
loan  bank. 

Today,  savings  and  loan  associations  that 
are  members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  must  hold  stock  in  their  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank  equal  to  2  percent  of 
their  outstanding  home  loans.  The  new  act, 
which  will  take  effect  January  1,  1962.  will 
reduce  this  requirement  to  1  percent,  but  it 
will  not  allow  any  institution  that  is  a  mem- 
ber on  January  1  to  reduce  its  stockholdings 
below  2  percent  of  its  unpaid  loan  principal 
on  that  date  or  2  percent  of  its  unpaid  loan 
principal  at  the  beginning  of  any  subsequent 
year,  whichever  is  lower.  A  reduction  below 
the  former  figure  may  be  made  only  to  the 
extent  allowed  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

The  required  premium  prepayment  for  an 
Insured  institution  under  the  new  act  will  be 
equal  to  (A)  2  percent  of  the  net  increase 
In  accounts  of  its  Insured  savers  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  minus  (B)  the 
net  increase  during  that  year  In  the  stock 
it  must  bold  in  its  Federal  home  loan  bank. 
These  prepayments  will  be  credited  to  a 
"secondary  reserve,"  which  the  Corporation 
Is  directed  to  establish  in  addition  to  its 
"primary  reserve,"  which  is  to  be  the  gen- 
eral reserve  of  the  Corporation.  The  prepay- 
ment requirement  will  be  suspended  after  the 
primary  and  secondary  reserves  together 
reach  2  percent  of  all  accounts  of  Insured 
savers  and  all  creditor  obligations  of  Insured 
Institutions.  Prepayments  must  be  restimed 
when  this  total  falls  to  1^^  percent.  The 
obligation  to  make  prepayments  will  cease 
permanently  when  the  primary  reserve 
reaches  2  percent.  When  that  happens,  the 
obligation  to  make  regular  premium  pay- 
ments will  be  suspended  for  Institutions  that 
have  been  insured  20  years  or  more.  Regu- 
lar payments  must  be  resumed,  of  course.  If 
the  primary  reserve  falls  below  2  percent. 

PSLIC  projections  Indicate  the  two  re- 
serves together  will  reach  2  percent  for  the 
first  time  In  1970.  whereas  the  primary  re- 
serve alone  will  reach  that  figure  sometime 
between  1993  and  1995.  Thus,  If  the  projec- 
tions are  correct,  the  new  act  will  produce  a 
2-percent  reserve  ratio  about  25  years  sooner 
than  previous  law  would. 

HJl.  7108  passed  the  House  on  August  7, 
1961;  passed  the  Senate  August  29;  and  was 
approved  by  the  President  on  September  8, 
1961. 

ELECTION  or  DIRECTORS  Or  riDERAL  HOME  LOAN 
BANKS 

Public  Law  87-211 — House  Report  825 
H.R.  8277:  This  act,  which  wUl  take  effect 
January  2,   1962.  will  Improve  and  simplify 
the  election  of  directors  of  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks. 

Today,  the  elective  directorships  are  divid- 
ed into  four  groups:  class  A,  representing 
large  member  institutions;  class  B,  repre- 
senting medium-size  members;  class  C,  rep- 
resenting small  members;  and  directors  elect- 
ed without  regard  to  class.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has  provid- 
ed by  regulation  for  representation  of  each 
State  In  the  district  by  a  minimum  number 
of  elective  directors  ranging  from  one  to 
three  depending  on  the  Federal  home  loan 
bank  Involved. 

The  Interaction  of  these  two  requirements 
(division  Into  four  groups,  plus  minimum 
representation  for  each  State)  has  resulted 
in  a  complex  system  of  election  under  which 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  may 
pass  over  a  candidate  who  received  a  plural- 
ity of  votes  for  a  particular  directorship  and 
declare  another  candidate  elected,  or  hold  a 


runoff  election  among  other  candidates,  in 
order  to  assure  representation  for  a  particu- 
lar State. 

The  basic  change  made  by  the  new  act  is 
to  abandon  the  division  of  elective  directors 
Into  classes.  Instead,  the  act  provides  for 
apportioning  the  elective  directors  among 
the  States  in  the  Federal  home  loan  bank's 
district  by  allotting  a  minimum  of  one  direc- 
torship per  State,  with  the  remaining  direc- 
torships distributed  in  approximate  propor- 
tion to  the  shares  of  the  Federal  home  loan 
bank-s  stock  required  to  be  held  by  member 
Institutions  In  each  State.  No  State  will  be 
allotted  more  than  six  directorships.  Each 
State  will  be  entitled  to  at  least  as  many 
elective  directors  as  it  had  on  £>ecember  31, 

1960.  and  the  Board  will  add  directors  where 
necessary  for  this  purpose. 

Bach  directorship  allotted  to  a  State  will 
be  filled  by  an  officer  or  director  of  a  mem- 
ber institution  in  liiat  State,  nominated  and 
elected  by  the  member  Institutions  in  that 
State.  In  the  election,  each  member  insti- 
tution may  cast  as  many  votes  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  bank's  shares  It  is  required  to  hold 
(which  in  turn  Is  based  on  its  home  loans 
outstanding),  except  that  no  member  may 
cast  more  votes  than  the  average  required 
stockholding  for  all  members  In  the  State. 
Any  candidate  receiving  a  plurality  of  the 
votes  cast  for  a  directorship  will  be  elected. 

The  act  also  prohibits  any  director  from 
serving  more  than  three  consecutive  terms. 
and  clarifies  the  Board's  power  to  appoint 
directors  in  two  situations:  First,  where  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  an  elective  directorship  of 
an  existing  Federal  home  loan  bank,  and 
second,  where  a  new  Federal  home  loan  bank 
is  organized  and  It  Is  necessary  to  make 
Initial  appointments  of  elective  directors  as 
weU  as  appointive  directors  to  get  the  bank 
started. 

HJl.  8277  passed  the  House  on  August  7, 

1961.  It  passed  the  Senate  on  Augxist  29, 
and  was  approved  by  the  President  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1961. 

INTERIM    INCREASE    IN    SBA    BUSINESS    LOAM 
AUTHORIZATION 

Public  Law  87-198 — So  Hou^e  report 
HH.  8922:  This  act  Increased  the  celling 
on  the  amount  of  regular  business  loans  the 
Small  Business  Administration  may  have 
outstanding,  from  $575  million  to  $595 
million.  This  Increase  was  needed  to  keep 
the  business  loan  program  In  operation 
pending  action  on  HJl.  8762,  described  on 
page  11,  which  provided  a  longer  term 
Increase. 

H.R.  8922  passed  the  House  on  August  29, 
1961.  It  passed  the  Senate  on  August  30, 
and  was  approved  by  the  President  on 
September  5, 1961. 

EXPORT  GUARANTEES  AND  IKSURANCX 

Public  Law  87-311 — House  Report  1128 
S.  2326  (HJl.  8381):  This  act  authorizes 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  guarantee.  In- 
sure, colnsure.  and  reinsure  against  political 
and  credit  risks  of  loss  arising  In  connection 
with  U.S.  exports. 

Such  a  program  is  needed  to  place  Ameri- 
can exporters  on  an  equal  basis  with  foreign 
competitors.  Private  insurance  companies 
have  been  reluctant  to  meet  this  need,  but 
the  new  act  is  designed  to  encourage  private 
enterprise  to  provide  export  guarantees  and 
Insurance  coverage  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable.  It  is  anticipated  that  at  the 
outset  export  guarantees  and  Insurance  will 
be  Issued  through  an  association  of  Insur- 
ance companies,  with  the  companies  assum- 
ing a  portion  of  the  credit  risks,  and  the 
Bank  assuming  part  of  the  credit  risks  and 
all  of  the  political  risks. 

The  Bank's  liability  under  the  new  pro- 
gram Is  limited  to  $1  billion  outstanding  at 
any  one  time.  The  program  will  be  estab- 
lished on  a  self-supporting  basis,  with  fees 
and  premiums  being  charged  commensurate 
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wltb  the  risks  covered.  The  Bank  is  required 
to  set  up  reserves  to  cover  Its  potential  lia- 
bilities under  the  program  at  a  ratio  of  26 
cents  for  each  dollar  of  liability.  The  same 
ratio  will  be  used  in  charging  contracts  writ- 
ten under  the  new  program  against  the  $7 
billion  celling  on  loans,  guarantees,  and  in- 
svu-ance  which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to 
have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945. 

S.  2335  passed  the  Senate  on  August  2S, 
1961.  It  passed  the  Hoxise  with  amendments 
on  September  13.  The  Senate  agreed  to  the 
House  amendments  on  September  14,  and  the 
President  approved  the  bill  on  September  36. 
1961. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT  AMENDMENTS  Or  1961 

Public  Law  87-305 — House  Reports  1039  and 
1180 

HJEl.  8762:  This  act  provided  additional 
authority  needed  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's regular  business  loan  program. 
Under  previous  law,  SBA  was  authorized  to 
have  up  to  $595  million  outstanding  in  busi- 
ness loans,  and  to  take  Government  pro- 
ciirement  contracts  in  amounts  up  to  $25 
million  and  subcontract  them  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns.  Under  the  new  act.  these  two 
authorizations  are  merged,  and  the  com- 
bined authorization  is  increased  by  $105  mil- 
lion, to  $725  million,  estimated  to  be  suffi- 
cient through  June  30,  1962. 

A  program  designed  to  assist  small  busi- 
ness concerns  in  obtaining  a  fair  share  of 
subcontracts  let  by  prime  contractors  per- 
forming under  procurement  contracts  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  is  also  provided  for 
in  the  new  act.  Under  this  provision  these 
two  agencies  and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration will  develop  the  subcontracting  pro- 
gram cooperatively.  The  program  will  pro- 
vide that  all  contracts  In  excess  of  $1  million 
and  all  subcontracts  in  excess  of  $500,000 
must  Include  provisions  (1)  requiring  that 
prime  contractors  and  subcontractors  con- 
sult with  SBA  through  the  procuring  agen- 
cies when  requested  to  do  so  by  SBA  and 
(2)  enabling  SBA  to  obtain  subcontracting 
information  through  the  procuring  agencies. 
It  Is  specifically  provided  that  the  program 
will  be  administered  by  the  procuring  agen- 
cies, and  will  not  dictate  to  the  contractor 
the  extent  to  which  he  should  make  sub- 
contracts or  the  persons  to  whom  subcon- 
tracts should  be  let.  Regulations  Implement- 
ing the  program  will  be  Issued  by  the  pro- 
curing agencies,  with  the  concurrence  of 
SBA.  If  conciirrence  is  not  obtained,  the 
matter  in  dispute  wiU  be  referred  to  the 
President  for  final  determination. 

Other  provisions  of  the  new  act  cover 
publication  of  proposed  procurement  ac- 
tions; SBA  grants  for  studies,  research,  and 
counseling:  reports  filed  by  SBA  and  the 
Attorney  General  under  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950; 
and  authority  for  SBA  to  make  prepayments 
of  rentals  on  safety  deposit  boxes. 

H.R.  8762  passed  the  House  September  6, 
1961.  It  passed  the  Senate  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  on  Sep- 
tember 7.  The  Senate  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  September  14  and  the 
House  agreed  on  September  15.  On  Septem- 
ber 26,  1961,  the  President  signed  It  into 
law. 

SMALL      BUSINESS      INVESTMENT      ACT      AMCNO- 
MENT8  OF    1901 

Public  Law  87-341 — House  Reports  1040  and 
1179 
S.  902  (HJl.  8870)  :  The  Small  Busine.'^ 
Investment  Act  of  1958  established  two  pro- 
grams to  Increase  the  supply  of  long-term 
loans  and  equity  capital  for  small  business 
concerns.  First,  it  provided  certain  incen- 
tives  for   private    investors    to    form   small 


business  investment  companies  (SBIC's), 
which  are  licensed  and  regulated  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  to  make 
equity  Investments  in.  and  long-term  loans 
to,  small  business  concerns.  Second,  it  au- 
thorized SBA  to  make  direct  loans  to  State 
and  local  development  companies  for  the 
benefit  of  small  business  concerns. 

The  1961  act  made  several  changes  in 
the  first  program.  First,  it  authorized  SBA 
to  invest  up  to  $400,000,  on  a  50-50  match- 
ing basis,  to  provide  initial  capital  tor  SBIC's, 
or  to  increase  the  capitalization  of  operat- 
ing SBIC's.  Under  previous  law.  SBA  was 
limited  to  $150,000.  solely  for  initial  capi- 
tal. As  another  Inducement  to  attract  in- 
creased capital  into  this  program,  the  1961 
act  raised  the  limit  on  investments  in  SBIC's 
by  commercial  banks  (Insofar  as  Federal  law 
Is  concerned)  from  1  percent  of  capital  and 
surplus  to  2  percent.  It  also  fixed  a  limit 
of  $4  million  on  the  amount  of  operating 
loans  SBA  may  make  to  an  SBIC;  the  provi- 
sion of  the  1958  act  limiting  such  loans  to 
50  percent  of  the  SBIC's  paid-in  capital  and 
surplus  was  retained,  so  that  whichever  of 
the  two  limits  is  lower  applies.  A  new  pro- 
vision was  added,  limiting  investments  by 
an  SBIC  In  any  one  small  business  concern 
to  $500,000,  except  as  larger  Investments  may 
be  apptroved  by  SBA.  Again,  this  limit  is  In 
addition  to  the  limitation  of  30  percent  of 
the  SBIC's  capital  and  surplus,  fixed  by  the 
1958  act,  so  that  investments  over  the  lower 
of  the  two  limits  may  be  made  only  with 
SBA  approval. 

The  1961  amendments  also  strengthened 
the  procedures  for  enforcing  compliance  with 
the  Small  Biislness  Investment  Act,  by  au- 
thorizing SBA  to  suspend  SBIC  licenses  and 
to  issue  cease-and-desist  orders  through  ad- 
ministrative proceedings,  and  by  authorizing 
Judicial  proceedings  to  take  control  of  the 
assets  of  SBIC's  where  necessary. 

The  1961  act  liberalized  the  second  pro- 
gram established  by  the  1958  act,  by  raising 
the  limit  on  section  502  loans  by  SBA  to 
State  and  local  development  companies  from 
$250,000  for  each  identifiable  small  business 
concern  assisted  to  $350,000.  and  by  raising 
the  maximum  maturity  on  such  loans  from 
10  to  25  years. 

Finally,  the  amount  of  loans  SBA  may  have 
outstanding  under  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  (both  programs)  was 
increased  by  $75  million,  to  $325  million. 

8.  902  passed  the  Benats  on  September 
1,  1961.  On  September  6  it  passed  the  Houss 
with  an  amendment  substituting  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  8870.  which  had  been  reported 
to  the  Ho\ise  on  August  25.  The  confer- 
ence report  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on 
September  14  and  by  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  The  President  signed  the  bill  Into 
law  on  October  3.  1961. 


Commenti    on   Accomplishments    of   1st 
Session,  87th  Confess 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  my  com- 
ments on  the  accomplishments  of  this 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  for  the 
benefit  of  my  constituents  in  the  great 
State  of  Indiana. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  was 
one  of  activity  and  action,  programs  and 
progress. 

It  began,  of  course,  as  a  new  administra- 
tion came  to  office.  But  it  inherited  many 
serious  problems.  Unemployment  was  high; 
farm  income  was  low  and  dropping.  Busi- 
nesses were  falling  faster  than  in  the  great 
depression.  The  world  was  aflams.  Cuba 
was  Castro's.  Laos  and  Vietnam  were 
threatened.  The  Congo  crisis  was  boiling. 
Berlin's  coming  events  cast  their  shadow. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  serious  and 
ominous  events.  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration went  to  work.  First  things  were 
tackled  first. 

The  hungry  were  fed  and  programs  to 
stimulate  the  economy  were  enacted.  Busi- 
ness was  boosted.  Credit  was  eased.  Confi- 
dence was  restored. 

Our  defenses  were  given  new  muscle.  Aid 
for  our  allies  was  changed  to  cut  out  waste 
and  inefficiency. 

The  farm  problem  was  attacked  with  a  new 
program.  Congress,  with  the  leadership  of 
the  new  admlnUtration,  set  to  work  to  build 
more  and  better  homes,  build  our  water 
resources,  stamp  out  crime  and  rebuild  our 
cities  and  areas  suffering  from  chronic 
unemployment. 

The  President's  203  recommendations  to 
Congress  for  new  laws  were  the  highest 
number  in  many  years.  Congress'  action  In 
voting  124  of  these  was  also  the  highest  num- 
ber in  years  and  the  highest  percentage  of 
performance  in  years.  Yet,  Congress  did  not 
railroad  legislation  through  nor  did  it  rub- 
berstamp.  The  budget  reccmmcnflatlons 
for  the  bookkeeping  year  which  began  on 
July  1  were  cut  $1,368,993,290. 

This  was  •  hsird-working  Congress,  in- 
volving long  hours  In  committee  and  long 
days  in  session.  Senate  committees  re- 
ported favorably  on  1,239  meas\u-es.  of  which 
1,133  were  passed.  We  confirmed  4.164  per- 
sons for  polic5rmaklng  Jobs  in  the  new  ad- 
ministration and  48,962  military  officers  for 
appointment  or  promotion. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  on  committees 
which  were  among  those  that  contributed 
heavily  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  87th 
Congress.  In  Finance  Committee,  we  wrote 
the  new  social  security  benefits  and  new 
veterans'  benefits  as  well  as  the  new  high- 
way financing  program.  In  Commerce,  we 
wrote  legislation  on  piracy  in  the  skies, 
worked  on  safer  air  travel,  expanded  weather 
research,  provided  for  exploration  of  the 
oceans  for  navigation,  defense  and  food. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  we 
made  It  possible  for  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton to  vote  for  President  and  we  attacked 
the  Juvenile  delinquency  problems. 

It  Is,  of  course.  Impossible  to  list  all  the 
accomplishments  of  Congress  and  how  the 
citizens  of  Indiana  specifically  will  benefit. 
I  shall,  however,  list  some  of  the  important 
bills  passed  and  summarize  how  our  State 
has  benefited  from  some  of  these  laws  and 
from  Important  programs  administered  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE    AND    FOESIQir    KELATIONS 

In  these  days  of  International  crises  and 
threats  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  most  im- 
portant work  in  Washington  remains  out 
efforts  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  Insure  ade- 
quate defenses.  There  Is  no  question  but 
that  our  efforts  were  lagging.  Much  of  the 
funds  provided  by  Congress  during  the  pre- 
vious administration  were  not  used.  The 
Polaris  submarine  program  through  which 
we  are  able  to  hold  nuclear  bombs  beneath 
the  seas  in  readiness  was  one  which  Con- 
gress forced  upon  a  reluctant  administration. 

This  year  we  voted  $6  billion  more  for 
defense    than    the    previous    administration 
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had  asked  for.  (The  budget  for  the  book- 
keeping year  starting  last  July  1  was  pre- 
pared by  the  outgoing  administration  and 
revised  by  President  Kennedy.)  This  allows 
doubling  the  Polaris  program,  beefs  up  our 
missile  production,  increases  our  bomber 
alert  and  strengthens  us  for  guenilla-type 
and  other  limited  warfare  such  as  we  may 
encounter  in  Berlin.  We  also  gave  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  call  up  reserves  and  we 
provided  new  mipscle  for  the  civil  defense 
program.  i 

While  we  arm  for  possible  war,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  hope  that  someday  we  may  find 
the  elusive  peace  we  long  for.  Thus,  this 
Congress  provided  for  creation  of  a  Disarm- 
ament Administration,  which  may  event- 
ually be  our  great  hope  for  permanent  peace. 
We  also  created  a  Peace  Corps,  as  requested 
by  the  President,  to  bring  American  know- 
how  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
globe.  This,  too,  promotes  friendship  and 
peace  and  will  help  other  nations  help  them- 
selves to  achieve  what  we  have  been  able  to 
under  freedom.  Unless  the  downtrodden 
countries  and  peoples  of  the  world  find 
prosperity  and  security  under  freedom,  they 
will  experiment  with  communism. 

This,  too,  is  the  essence  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  modem  good-neighbor  pro- 
gram for  Central  and  South  America  which 
holds  great  hope  for  maintaining  freedom  in 
our  hemisphere. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  foreign 
aid  will  stop.  T«*tce,  as  a  delegate  to  the 
NATO  meetings,  I  have  told  delegates  from 
other  nations  that  the  burden  of  foreign 
aid  Is  something  that  others  should  share 
with  us  and  that  the  burden  on  American 
taxpayers  must  be  lightened.  The  new  ad- 
ministration Is  now  trying,  through  long- 
term  commitments  and  reorganization,  to 
end  waste  and  inefficiency.  Congress  has 
supported  their  efforts.  These  new  concepts 
were  backed  in  the  Senate  by  78  percent  of 
the  Democrats  and  05  percent  of  the  Repub- 
licans. 

It  ts  important  to  note  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  does  not  cost  American  Jobs. 
Actually  it  makes  Jobs  for  UB.  workers. 
Most  of  the  foreign  aid  funds  are  spent  here 
In  the  United  States  to  buy  goods  made  by 
UB.  workers.  About  three-fourths  of  aid 
funds  have  been  spent  in  the  United  States — 
It  is  exi>ected  to  reach  80  percent  soon — and 
a  recent  study  showed  that  it  is  refponslble 
for  600,000  American  Jobs.  By  promoting 
prosperity  of  countries  abroad,  the  aid  pro- 
gram results  in  an  enormous  expansion  of 
UB.  export  markets,  thus  creating  more  Job 
opportunities  for  American  workers. 

The  total  moneys  proposed  for  all  foreign 
aid  programs  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  what 
America  spends  on  tobacco  every  year  and 
about  half  of  America's  expenditure  for 
liquor. 

I  hope  that  my  constituents  thus  are  not 
misled  Into  believing  then,  that  foreign  aid 
does  not  bolster  our  economy  at  home.  The 
program  helps  us  as  much  as  it  assists  our 
neighbors  abroad. 

Further  it  should  be  emphasized  that  not 
one  church  denomination,  to  my  knowledge, 
voiced  a  dissenting  opinion  on  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  foreign  aid  program.  The 
churches  viewed  the  foreign  aid  program,  as 
an  act  of  "doing  unto  others  as  one  would 
have  others  do  unto  them." 

In  Indiana,  a  total  of  $1,101,289  was  spent 
under  the  mutual  security  program — the  so- 
called  foreign  aid — the  17th  highest  in  the 
Nation — for  freight  and  commodities  of 
Hoosier  products,  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1960. 

The  following  Indiana  firms  and  cities 
which  benefited  under  this  program  are: 
Cummins  Engine  Co.,  Inc.,  Columbus,  $43.- 
143;  Roots-Connersville  Blower  Division, 
Connersville,  $4,122;  Mead-Johnson  tt  Co., 
Evansvllle,  $57,646;  Admiral  Products,  $1,- 
338;  McClumpha  Overseas.  Inc.,  $77,970; 
Symington  Wayne  Corp.,  $4,924;  Utility  Prod- 
ucU   Co..   $6,861;    World    Bestos,  $4,880    (all 


Fort  Wayne);  EMamond  Chain  Co.,  Inc.. 
$107,463;  General  Grain  Inc.,  $128,676;  Eli 
LUly  &  Co..  $50,145;  P.  R.  Mallory  &  Co..  Inc., 
$1,856  (all  Indianapolis);  Joy  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  $103,746,  Michigan  City;  South  Bend 
Lathe  Works,  $1,615;  and  Studebakcr-Pack- 
a!rd  Corp.,  $506,915.  South  Bend. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  from 
January.  1954.  until  the  beginning  of  this 
fiscal  year.  Indiana  realized  over  $11  million 
in  the  foreign  aid  program.  I  personally 
voted  also  to  prevent  any  aid  from  going  into 
the  hands  of  Communist  countries.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  President  Kennedy  has 
taken  action  against  some  satellites  and  so- 
called  neutrals  since  Congress  has  adjourned. 

FOREIGN    TRADE 

When  we  began  our  session  last  January. 
America  faced  a  serious  drain  on  gold  re- 
serves. It  was  a  real  danger  to  the  value  of 
our  money.  This  has  been  reversed  by  vari- 
ous means.  Congress  Itself  took  several  effec- 
tive steps  to  stop  this  dangerous  trend. 

We  passed  certain  incentives  for  foreign 
banks  so  that  they  would  not  insist  on  pay- 
ments In  gold.  We  reduced  exemptions  on 
goods  America  can  import.  We  created  an 
Office  of  International  Travel  to  encourage 
travel  by  foreigners  in  this  country.  This 
last  is  a  move  taken  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member.  One-third 
of  our  gold  drain  was  because  we  had  more 
of  our  people  traveling  abroad  and  spending 
our  money  than  there  were  foreign  visitors 
to  this  country  spending  their  money. 

One  bill  which  gained  too  little  attention 
was  the  oceanography  measure,  on  which  I 
worked  in  the  Commerce  Committee.  The 
Russians  were  getting  far  ahead  of  us  in 
charting  the  ocean  floor.  This  Is  important 
to  navigation,  to  defense,  and  to  commercial 
fishermen.  The  new  law  will  help  us  catch 
up. 

ANTIRECESSION    MEASXHIZS 

Now  that  unemployment  Is  falling  and 
business  is  better,  it  ts  easy  to  forget  the 
plight  of  the  Nation's  economy  Just  a  year 
ago.  In  the  outgoing  administration,  there 
were  Jokes,  but  little  action  against  this  ris- 
ing and  dangerous  tide. 

Soon  after  we  began  this  session,  we  took 
Immediate  steps  to  combat  the  recession.  We 
passed  a  bill  giving  temporary  extension  of 
Jobless  benefits  to  more  than  600,000  persons 
who  had  cxhaxisted  their  benefits.  We  voted 
aid  to  dependent  children  whose  Jobless 
fathers  were  unable  to  support  them.  And 
we  voted  sp>eclal  loans  and  grants  to  com- 
munities which  had  high  unemployment  and 
few  Job  opportunities  over  a  period  of  many 
months  and  years. 

Eleven  of  Indiana's  92  counties — contain- 
ing about  400,000  Hoosiers — are  eligible  for 
help  in  getting  over  their  own  local  reces- 
sions. These  are  Clark,  Crawford,  Henry, 
Harrison,  Monroe,  Ohio,  Orange,  Perry,  Rip- 
ley. Switzerland,  and  Vanderburgh  Counties. 

CETTING    MOVING    AGAIN 

To  get  the  country  moving  forward  again, 
this  Congress  worked  in  many  fields. 

The  greatest  Impact  is  being  felt  In  the 
improvement  we  made  in  the  minimum 
wage  We  increased  coverage  for  the  first 
time  since  1938,  bringing  in  about  150.000 
Hoosiers  not  previously  covered.  And  we 
provided  for  raising  the  minimum  wage  to 
$1.26  an  hotu*  in  two  steps,  providing  a  new 
minimum  for  more  than  a  million  Hoosier 
workers. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  great  impact 
also  will  be  felt  in  the  new  Housing  Act.  It 
will  give  low-cost  housing  to  100.000  low- 
income  families.  It  will  allow  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  middle-income  families  to  own 
their  own  homes.  Thousands  have  already 
found  that  lower  downpayments  and  ex- 
tended periods  of  credit  make  it  easier  than 
ever  to  build  or  buy. 

This  year,  the  Housing  Act  has  taken 
into  consideration  the  commuting  problems 


of  big-city  people  and  provides  help  for 
better  public  transportation.  It  also  pro- 
vides Improved  help  to  cities  for  community 
facilities  such  as  sewers  and  other  projects. 
This  new  law  also  has  wisely  provided  for 
holding  and  developing  future  park  and 
playground  land  as  cities  expand. 

In  our  State,  170.000  homes  were  financed 
through  FHA-lnsured  loans.  More  than 
10.500  apartments  were  built  with  FHA- 
guaranteed  mortgages  and  more  than  800,000 
FHA  home  improvement  loans  had  been 
used.  These  aU  will  be  speeded  up  and  ex- 
panded. 

The  public  housing  provisions,  which  will 
aid  the  low-Income  families,  will  help  In- 
diana greatly  because  of  the  backlog  of 
plans  for  such  units  throughout  our  State. 
There  are  4,600  apartments  in  28  low-rent 
projects  in  Indiana  now.  There  are  205  more 
under  construction  and  1,250  in  planning 
stages,  indicating  the  demand  and  the  need. 

Such  housing  is  now  being  constructed  in 
Indiana  in  New  Albany,  South  Bend,  Mlsha- 
waka,  Evansvllle,  Michigan  City,  and  Terre 
Haute.  We  are  pleased  to  have  assisted  these 
communities  in  pushing  their  programs  for- 
ward. 

Connected  with  the  housing  program  is 
urban  renewal — slum  clearance.  This  is  an 
effective  Federal-State-private  enterprise 
program  to  rebuild  blighted  areas.  A  doeen 
Indiana  commimitiee  are  engaged  in  this 
work  now,  with  14  projects  going.  ETven- 
tually,  these  will  cost  $162  million,  of  which 
$125  million  will  be  in  private  enterprise 
funds.  Newest  projects  are  in  Anderson, 
Bloomington,  Fort  Wayne,  Kingsford  Heights, 
La  Porte,  Marion,  Michigan  City,  and  Misha- 
waka. 

Sight  Indiana  commimlties  have  borrowed 
Interest-free  funds  to  build  needed  com- 
munity facilities.  Up  to  now.  these  loans 
have  been  concentrated  in  major  cities.  The 
new  law  concentrates  on  those  cities  under 
50.000  that  need  such  planning  help  before 
they  can  float  bond  issues  and  begin  work. 
This  year  we  have  worked  with  Terre  Haute 
and  New  Albany  on  such  projects.  In  New 
Albany  they  are  building  a  needed  hospital 
and  in  Terre  Haute  a  much-needed  sewer. 

The  Housing  Act  also  assists  colleges  and 
universities  in  building  dormitories  to  meet 
their  expanded  needs.  Thirty  such  projects 
have  been  OK'd  for  our  State  with  Hoosier 
colleges  and  universities  borrowing  $40  mU- 
lion.  In  these  da3rs  of  necessary  higher  edu- 
cation, this  contribution  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. Five  Indiana  schools  during  the 
past  year  availed  themselves  of  these  low- 
Interest  loans:  Ball  State.  Muncle;  Indiara 
State.  Terre  Haute  (twice);  St.  Francis,  Fort 
Wayne;  Oakland  City,  and  Notre  Dame.  They 
borrowed  more  than  $8  million. 

Eleven  projects  are  underway  in  Indiana 
to  provide  hotising  for  the  elderly  tmder 
various  Federal  programs. 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  Congress 
this  year  in  the  field  of  agriculture  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  The  problem  Inherited 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year  was  peculiar: 
food  prices  were  going  up  and  the  fanners' 
income  was  dropping  to  depression  levels. 

We  passed  an  emergency  feed  grains  pro- 
gram and  a  new  farm  prc^ram.  Farm  in- 
come is  now  up  and  rising.  It  Is  estimated 
that  total  farm  Income  is  up  $1  billion  a 
year  over  last  year.  Yet,  surpluses  are  being 
cut  so  that  the  taxpayer  wlU  save  $800  mil- 
lion a  year  in  storage  costs  alone.  Two  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  surpluses  were  taken 
to  feed  the  hungry  here  and  in  friendly 
oversea  countries.  Some  surpluses  were  sold 
to  make  up  for  production  from  land  that 
had  been  taken  out  of  production  with  pro- 
ceeds from  these  sales  going  to  fanners  to 
make  up  for  the  food  they  did  not  sell  from 
the  lands  they  did  not  plant.  Meanwhile, 
the  housewife  is  finding  that  food  prices 
have  not  Increased. 
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WATER    KXSOUXCX8 


The  long-term  value  of  our  water  resources 
and  the  value  in  developing  them  and  con- 
trolling them  cannot  be  Btresaed  too  much. 
Business,  industry,  and  human  life  depend 
upon  safe  and  adequate  supplies  of  water. 
Yet,  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  damage  oc- 
curs every  year  because  of  uncontrolled  wa- 
ter. On  the  one  hand,  we  find  our  water 
supplies  polluted  or  dwindling.  On  the 
other,  we  find  life  and  property  damaged  be- 
cause of  uncontrolled  water.  A  stream  which 
In  siunmer  may  be  so  dry  as  to  constitute 
a  water  supply  problem  and  create  a  health 
menace,  may  In  spring  constitute  a  direct 
threat  to  homes  and  business  and  lives  and 
may  wash  away  tons  of  valuable  topsoll 
because  there  is  too  much  water. 

For  many  years  Indiana  was  left  behind 
on  water  resource  protection  and  develop- 
ment. We  are.  at  last,  beginning  to  get 
somewhere  near  our  share.  And  we  are  be- 
ginning, at  last,  to  solve  the  problems. 

I  am  the  author  of  the  Wabash  Basin  In- 
teragency bill,  which  has  passed  the  Senate 
and  is  now  pending  action  by  the  House. 
This  would  give  us  the  tools  we  need  for 
development  and  protection  of  the  Wabash 
Valley,  which  la  70  percent  of  Indiana.  Pas- 
sage of  this  bill  Is  one  of  the  key  water  re- 
source measiires  listed  by  the  Senate  leader- 
ship. 

I  am  equally  proud  of  our  work  In  obtain- 
ing needed  funds  for  water  projects  in  In- 
diana, especially  since  several  of  them  were 
added  In  the  Senate.  During  the  current 
bookkeeping  year  construction  will  go  for- 
ward on  the  following  flood  control  proj- 
ects: Monroe,  Mississinewa,  and  Salamonie 
Reservoirs  and  Nlblack.  West  Terre  Haute, 
Evansvllle.  and  Unit  No.  6  levees.  The 
Huntington  Reservoir  will  be  brought  to  the 
stage  where  it  Is  ready  for  building. 

Planning  of  the  Uniontown  locks  and  dam 
on  the  Ohio  will  be  completed  this  year  and 
construction  of  the  following  navigation 
projects  will  go  forward:  Markland,  McAl- 
plne,  and  Cannelton  Dams  on  the  Ohio,  and 
Indiana  Harbor  and  Calumet  Harbors  on 
Lake  Michigan.  In  luldltion,  work  continues 
on  the  Calumet  Harbor  breakwater. 

The  follovrlng  studies  are  being  financed 
through  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  poseible 
futvire  projects:  Gary  Small  Peat  Harbor, 
Great  Lakes  Water  Level,  Kankakee  River 
(including  the  Yellow  River  near  Plymouth), 
Little  Calumet.  Maumee  Basin,  Ohio  Basin, 
Wabash  Basin  (including  Vermillion  River, 
Wolf  Creek,  Sugar  Creek.  Big  Pine  Creek, 
and  Wildcat  Creek),  Whitewater  River 
Basin,  Oil  Creek.  Pigeon  Creek,  and  the  White 
River  Basin  including  Monroe  Reservoir, 
Salt  Creek,  East  Pork  of  the  M\iscatatuck 
River,  Big  Graham  Creek,  Big  Camp  Creek, 
Sand  Creek,  Cllfty  Creek.  Plat  Rock  Creek, 
Blue  River.  Indian  Creek,  Deer  Creek.  Bean- 
blossom  Creek,  Richland  Creek,  Guthrie 
Creek,  and  Walnut  Creek. 

Watershed  projects,  which  were  approved 
this  year  under  our  Agriculture  Department 
program  are  the  middle  fork  of  the  Anderson 
River  and  French  Lick  Creek. 

Congress  has  also  provided  for  research 
funds  with  which  to  seek  a  breakthrough 
In  finding  ways  to  convert  sea  water  into 
fresh  water. 

We  also  provided  a  5-year  program  for 
helping  local  communities  solve  pollution 
problems.  When  a  stream  or  a  lake  is  pol- 
luted, the  damage  extends  to  many  other 
conununitles,  perhaps  in  other  States. 
Therefore,  there  has  been  great  need  for 
Federal  direction  and  assistance. 

The  backlog  of  communities  who  want 
to  participate  to  end  pollution  and  Insure 
pure  water  supplies  is  lengthy.  Dozens  are 
waiting  in  Indiana  alone  for  assistance  in 
this  field.  The  new  law  will  help  them. 
The  State  will  receive  $112,900  a  year  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  (M'ogram  Instead 
of  $63,1(X)  Mfi  to  now.    A  community  in  In- 
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diana  which  was  formerly  limited  to 
9250,000  in  Federal  grant  money  can  now 
get  up  to  9000,000  and  several  communities 
can  pool  their  efforts  to  qiiallfy  for  up  to 
$2,400,000.  Construction  grants  are  also  In- 
creased and  this  year  Indiana  conununitles 
will  share  In  $1,673,480  worth  of  grants. 

Grants  were  made  this  year  for  sewage 
treatment  plants  to:  Andrews,  Portville, 
Marlon.  Nappanee.  Nashville,  Waterloo, 
Yorktown,  and  ZlonsvUle. 

SZNIOS    CmZZlfS    AKD    THI    RANDICAPPXD 

In  addition  to  the  housing  assistance  for 
the  elderly,  this  Congress  mode  sutDstantial 
progress  in  the  social  security  field  in  assist- 
ing the  ill,  the  handicapped,  and  the  aged. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  my  efforts  to 
provide  for  optional  retirement  of  men  at 
age  62  bore  fruit.  This  provision  was 
adopted.  In  addition,  the  social  security 
law  benefits  were  Increased  for  those  draw- 
ing the  minimum  amounts.  It  is  estimated 
that  136,000  people  in  Indiana  will  receive 
$23.7  million  in  additional  benefits  through 
these  changes  which  we  first  ratified  in 
Finance  Conamittee. 

Restrictions  also  have  been  eased  for  eligi- 
bility for  benefits  and  the  pension  paid  to 
aged  widows  was  raised. 

My  amendment  to  allow  retired  persons  to 
earn  more  in  part-time  employment  was 
adopted.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  bills  to  as- 
sist the  blind  in  gaining  greater  benefit  also 
win  be  adopted  early  next  session.  The  Sen- 
ate also  took  action  to  aid  schools  for  the 
handicapped.  Among  those  which  will  bene- 
fit is  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf. 

ZTTOBTS    TOS    BOOSHX    BTTSIKXSS   AND    INDUSTmT 

In  March  of  this  year,  I  sponsored  the 
first  Washington  Conference  of  Business  and 
Local  Government.  Mayors,  county  officials, 
chamber  of  commerce  executives  and  busi- 
nessmen throughout  the  State  attended. 
This  one-day  meeting  brought  these  Hoosiers, 
representing  virtually  every  community  in 
the  State  except  rural  centers,  together  with 
representatives  of  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies. 

These  agency  representatives  were  on  hand 
to  assist  In  coordination  of  efforts  for  such 
projects  as  stream  pollution  control,  airport 
construction  and  rebuilding  of  depressed 
areas.  But  they  were  also  on  hand  to  help 
in  business  and  Industry  problems  in  such 
fields  as  Small  Biislness  Administration  and 
aid  in  selling  products  to  the  Government 
and  to  foreign  countries. 

The  conference  was  so  successfxil  other 
Senators  began  holding  similar  meetings. 

We  have  worked  very  closely  with  rep- 
resentatives of  individual  businesses  and 
industries  in  an  effort  to  help  them.  Some- 
times this  meant  assisting  them  in  appoint- 
ment with  Defense  officials;  sometimes  this 
meant  work  with  Small  Business  Admini- 
stration; sometimes  with  such  agencies  as 
General  Services  Administration,  the  Federal 
Government's  purchasing  and  building 
agency. 

The  success  of  such  Hooeler  industries  as 
Magnavox,  International  Harvester,  Allison, 
Avco,  BendLx,  Studebaker,  and  many  smaller 
ones  attests  to  our  hard  work.  Through  our 
efforts  we  have  brought  electronics,  auto- 
motive, missile,  truck.  Jet  and  other  pro- 
duction dollars  to  our  State.  In  the  book- 
keeping year  Just  ended,  Indiana  received 
$353,202,000  worth  of  mUitary  contracts— 1.6 
percent  of  the  total.  This  was  better  than 
previously,  but  not  as  much  as  our  fair  share. 
Recently  awarded  contracts,  among  them  the 
Typhon  missile  system,  sonobuoy  work, 
radios  and  vehicle  production  should  raise 
this  during  the  current  bookkeeping  year. 

Because  of  my  position  with  the  Finance 
Committee,  I  am  often  called  upon  to  work 
with  business  and  industry  on  taxation  prob- 
lems. In  this  session  of  Congress,  my 
amendment  on  taxation  of  the  clay  products 
industry  was  adopted.  The  clay  industry 
people  have  stated  that  my  amendment  has 


saved  Doany  Hoosler  businesses  In  Mb\»  field 
from  bankruptcy. 

My  efforts  have  been  equally  diligent  on 
behalf  off  the  coal  industry  and  the  oil  pro- 
ducers. In  this  connection,  I  have  met  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  connection 
with  control  of  import!  of  reeidxial  oil  which 
competes  with  domestic  oil  and  coal  pro- 
duction. I  strongly  supported  a  resolution 
directing  a  national  fuel  policy  study,  now 
being  undertaken  that  should  aid  Indiana. 

Some  three  dozen  outstanding  professors 
at  Indiana  colleges  and  unlreraities  have 
agreed  to  work  with  me  as  a  sort  of  ad- 
visory group.  After  this  group  was  or- 
ganized, we  had  a  highly  sxiccessful  meeting 
in  Indianapolis  with  representatives  of 
nearly  all  Indiana  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  professors  work  with  us  in 
analyzing  legislation  and  problems  and  in 
suggesting  remedies. 

Our  office  maintains  close  working  arrange- 
ments with  various  groups  representing  all 
segments  of  Hoosler  economy. 

VXTEEAMS 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Conunittee. 
I  have  worked  hard  for  better  legislation 
for  veterans.  We  had  moderate  success  with 
GI  bill  for  cold  war  veterans.  Congress  did 
pass  extensions  of  home  loan  guarantees 
and  direct  loan  programs  for  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
These  programs  are  brought  in  line  with 
present-day  costs  and  with  the  new  and 
better  FHA  housing  program.  The  direct 
loans,  for  instance,  now  may  go  as  high  as 
$16,000. 

As  an  indication  of  the  desirability  of 
these  programs,  Indiana  veterans  have  used 
106,450  guaranteed  loans  and  6396  direct 
loans  since  the  beginning  of  the  VA  pro- 
grams. Total  value  of  these  loans  is  $816,- 
866,531. 

Further,  I  have  Introduced  legislation  (8. 
468)  wliich  would  provide  veterans  of  World 
War  I  a  $100  monthly  pension.  This  bill  la 
pending  before  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
I  shall  work  toward  this  goaL 

TSAMSrOSTATIOW 

Congress  this  year  made  several  Important 
strides  in  the  transportation  fleld.  Financ- 
ing of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  was 
revised  and  the  whole  building  program  re- 
vamped. I  only  regret  that  I  was  unable 
to  have  my  own  amendment  adopted  that 
would  have  resulted  In  earlier  completion  of 
the  System  without  disturbing  the  solvency 
of  the  program. 

The  1961  act  allots  funds  for  Interstate 
construction  from  1963  through  1966.  Indi- 
ana will  receive  $59,273,700  for  this  kind  of 
highways  in  1963.  Additional  funds  will  be 
available  from  later  allocations. 

During  the  fiscal  year  J\ist  ended  Indiana 
received  $61,798,132  in  Interstate  Highway 
System  funds.  In  addition,  more  than  $31 
million  was  assigned  for  other  Federal-State 
highway  programs. 

We  on  the  Commerce  Committee  were 
shocked  to  learn  that  hijacking  of  airplanes 
was  not  a  Federal  offense.  Since  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  exactly  in  what  State  a  crime 
of  this  kind  occurs  on  a  fast  jet  and  since 
piracy  is  a  crime  which  Congress  can  pun- 
ish, we  worked  out  a  series  of  laws  covering 
this  kind  of  offense.  It  seems  to  have  had 
the  desired  effect  in  that  hijacking  has 
stopped. 

This  year  we  also  authorized  a  6-year 
program  for  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  airports.  The  new  program  will 
mean  additional  funds  for  Indiana  commu- 
nities which  will  be  matched  locally  for 
safer  and  better  airports. 

In  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended,  Indiana 
cities  received  $2,301,220  in  Federal  funds  for 
airport  construction.  Cities  which  shared 
in  these  funds  are:  Bloomington.  Elkhart, 
Evansvllle,  Fort  Wayne,  Goshen.  Indianapo- 
lis, Marion,  Muncle.  South  Bend,  and  Val- 
paralso. 
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Congress  this  year  provided  $50  million 
for  each  of  the  next  5  years  for  Federal- 
State  programs  to  help  care  for  the  chron- 
ically ill  and  aged.  We  also  provided  $10 
million  a  year  for  grants  to  colleges  and 
universities  to  improve  health  services  and 
care  for  these  people. 

The  Hill -Burton  Act  through  which  many 
communities  are  able  to  begin  hospital  con- 
struction or  expansion  was  extended.  This 
has  been  an  important  law  for  our  Indiana 
cities.  During  the  past  year,  for  instance, 
the  following  hoepital  construction  was 
helped  in  our  State:  Auburn,  De  Kalb  Memo- 
rial Hospital;  Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Reha- 
bilitation Center,  Bkhart;  Good  Samaritan 
Home,  XvazuTQle;  Parkview  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Wort  Wayne;  McCray  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Kendallville;  White  County  Memorial 
Hospital,  Montlcello*.  Memorial  Hospital  and 
Nursing  Home,  New  Albany;  Henry  Gounty 
Hoepital,  New  Castfte:  Porter  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Valparaiso;  atvl  Pulaski  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Winamac. 

Many  of  these  grants  were  arranged 
through  our  office. 

OTKXB    BOOStXX    CONSTmUCTION 

During  the  year  Just  ended,  military  con- 
struction in  the  State  of  Indiana  totaled 
$2348,000  other  than  for  public  works  proj- 
ects such  as  fiood  control  and  navigation. 
During  the  ciurent  year,  Indiana  has  been 
allocated  $2310,0(X)  for  similar  construction. 

In  Mm  money  year  Just  closed.  Bunker  Hill 
Air  Poroe  Base  received  $1,777,000  for  con- 
struction. The  National  Guard  built  armor- 
ies at  Jasper.  Richmond,  and  Scottsburg;  the 
Army  Reserve  built  training  centers  at  La- 
fayette and  RushTllle.  and  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  bxiilt  new  facilities  at  Bakalar  Air 
Force  Base,  Columbus. 

In  the  current  year.  Bunker  Hill  will  have 
$411,000  worth  of  new  work  done.  Armories 
are  to  be  built  for  the  National  Guard  at 
Bedford.  MontloeUo.  a<id  North  Vernon. 
Terre  Haute  is  to  receive  money  for  work  on 
an  Army  Reserve  Center  and  large  stuns  are 
to  be  spent  on  Baer  Field,  Fort  Wayne,  and 
Hulman  Field,  Terre  Haute,  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Jefferson  ProTing  Ground,  Madison,  and 
Indiana  Arsenal,  Oiarlestown,  are  being  re- 
activated for  the  present  emergency  and 
work  at  Crane  Naval  Ammunition  Depot  Is 
being  stepped  up. 

Post  office  construction  work  also  has  come 
to  our  State. 

New  post  offices  have  been  built  or  are 
being  built  this  year  for  the  following: 
Bruce ville,  Plttsboro,  Poseyrille,  Belma.  Shlp- 
shewana.  North  Terre  Haute,  Waveland,  Ful- 
ton. MlUersburg,  Centerpolnt,  Lucerne, 
Paxafon.  Rockport,  Russellville,  Anderson. 
Joneflboro.  Otterbeln,  Zionsville,  Griffith, 
Jasonville,  KUnmell,  Rlchvllle,  Clarke  Hill. 
Hanna,  Harlan,  Burlington.  Harmony.  Hllls- 
boro,  Stockwell,  Miller  (Gary).  LynnTllle, 
StllesTllle.  Dublin.  Losantsrille.  Lynn.  Madi- 
son. Oakland  City,  and  Willianuport.  Major 
remodeling  has  been  done  at  the  Irving  Sta- 
tion of  Indianapolis. 

The  Senate  also  has  confirmed  new  post- 
masters for  BoonvUle,  Carthage,  Edinburg, 
Fowler.  Gosport,  Lanesvllle,  Loogootee,  Mar- 
shall. Spencer,  Sprlngport,  Tangier.  Tippe- 
canoe, Union  City,  Universal,  Wabash,  and 
WUllamsport. 

The  most  notable  success  was  at  Portage, 
the  new  town  in  Porter  County.  Originally, 
It  was  decided  not  to  create  a  separate  post 
offkoe  to  serve  this  community  which  Includes 
the  proposed  new  port  and  which  Includes 
the  new  Midwest  Steel  mill.  We  were  able  to 
have  a  poet  office  designated  for  this  com- 
munity and  I  was  present  for  the  dedication 
of  the  new  building  in  September. 

E0l7CATtON 

One  of  the  Important  controversies  In  the 
67th  Congress  has  been  how  much  Federal 


aid  there  should  be  far  education.  The  Is- 
sue of  whether  there  should  be  any  Federal 
aid  was  decided  long  ago  when  loans  were 
authorized  for  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  when  direct  aid  for  communities 
with  large  nvmnber  of  children  of  Federal 
workers  was  voted. 

Ther;  followed  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  which  set  up  new  programs  to 
aid  needy  and  worthy  college  students.  This 
act  was  passed  after  the  Russians  lavmched 
their  first  space  vehicle,  and  It  became  ap- 
parent that  the  United  States  was  behind 
In  science  and  technology. 

In  addition,  the  principle  of  aid  to  schools 
and  schoolchildren  through  the  hot  lunch 
program  is  well  established. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  public 
schools  In  Indiana  which  share  in  the  aid 
for  areas  with  substantial  enrollments  of 
children  of  Federal  workers — the  so-called 
Impacted  areas — I  polled  trustees  and  school 
superintendents  in  these  areas.  I  asked  them 
to  state  whether  they  needed  such  aid  and 
whether  such  aid  has  resulted  In  any  Federal 
domination  whatever.  These  trustees  and 
superintendents  unanimously  reported  a 
need  and  no  Federal  Interference  whatever. 
Here  is  a  list  of  Indiana  school  corpora- 
tions which  received  Impacted  area  aid  in  the 
bookkeeping  year  Just  ended: 

O-Madlson  Townships,  Odon;  Holt  Town- 
ship, St.  Bernlce;  Perry  Township,  Loogootee; 
City  of  Loogootee;  City  of  Clinton;  Shoals 
Community  Schools;  Charlestown  Metro- 
politan School  District;  Rockvllle  Consoli- 
dated Schools;  Clinton  School  Township, 
Clinton;  School  Town  of  Edinburg;  Vermll- 
Uon  Township,  Newport;  Washington  Town- 
ship, La  Porte;  Highland  Township.  Perrys- 
vllle;  Rutherford  Township,  Shoals;  City  of 
Franklin;  Silver  Creek  Township,  Sellersbiirg; 
Elnora  Township,  Elnora;  Monroe  Township, 
Henryvllle;  Reeve  Township,  Cannelburg; 
Jefferson  ville  Township,  JeffersonvlUe;  Van 
Buren  Township,  Odon;  Utlca  Township, 
Jefferson  ville;  Lawrence  Township  Metropo- 
litan District,  Indianafolls;  City  of  Jeffer- 
sonvlUe; Washington  Township,  Nabb;  Barr 
Township,  Montgomery;  Blue  River-Jackson- 
Spencer  Townships,  Corydon;  Jennings 
Township,  English;  Town  of  Clarksville; 
Madison  Consolidated,  Madison;  Pipe  Creek 
Township,  Peru;  Peru  Township,  Peru;  Wash- 
ington Township,  Peru;  Steels  Township, 
Plalnville:  Washington  Township.  Washing- 
ton; JasonvlUe;  Town  of  Vevay;  Worthlng- 
ton-Jefferson  Consolidated,  Worthlngton; 
City  of  Peru;  Jackson  Township,  Logansport; 
Mooresville  Consolidated,  Mooresvllle;  Tipton 
Township,  Logansport;  Lincoln  Township, 
DanvlUe;  Unton-Stockton  Schools,  Linton; 
Washington  Township,  Danville;  South  Cen- 
tral Corporation,  Corydon;  Butler  Township, 
Peru;  Deer  Creek  Township,  Peru;  Bean  Blos- 
som Township,  StlnesvlUe;  City  of  Bedford; 
Indian  Creek  Township,  Bedford;  Marlon 
Township,  Mitchell;  Marshall  Township, 
Avoca;  Perry  Township,  SprlngvUle;  Shans- 
wlck  Township,  Bedford;  Van  Buren  Town- 
ship. Bloomington;  Washington  Township, 
Bloomington;  Eminence  Consolidated,  Mon- 
rovia; Martinsville  Metropolitan;  Monroe 
Township.  Monrovia;  Warren  Township 
Metropolitan,  Indianapolis;  Decatur  Town- 
ship; Indianapolis;  Vigo  Township,  Blcknell; 
Franklin  Township,  Roachdale;  Washington 
Township.  Greencastle;  Clay  Township 
Metropolitan,  Carmel;  York  Township, 
Vevay. 

City  of  Greenfield;  Delaware  Township, 
Fishers;  Patriot-Posey  District,  Patriot;  Cen- 
tral School  District,  Swita  City;  Washing- 
ton-Stafford Consolidated,  Lyons:  Rising 
Sun-Ohio  Coimty  Consolidated,  Rising  Sun; 
White  River  Township.  Greenwood;  Franklin 
Township.  Marlon;  Center  Township.  Marion; 
Monroe  Township,  Marlon;  Jefferson  Town- 
ship. Upland;  Eastern  District,  Owensburg; 
Pleasant  Township.  Whlteland;  Mississinewa 
Joint    ScbooU,    Oas    City;     Jefferson-Craig 


Consolidated,  Vevay;  81ms  Township,  Sway- 
see,  Van  Buren  Township,  Van  Biiren;  City 
of  Greenwood;  Falrmount  Township,  Fair- 
mount;  town  of  Falrmount;  city  of  Marlon; 
Central  District.  Maxwell;  Vernon  Township, 
FortvlUe;  Taylor  Township.  Kokomo;  Bloom- 
field  District,  Bloomfield;  Hobart  Townslilp, 
Hobart;  Eiagene  Township,  Cayuga;  Owen 
Township.  Charlestown;  Spice  Valley  Town- 
ship, Huron;  Southwestern  Jefferson  County, 
Hanover;  Sunman  Consolidated,  Siinman; 
City  of  Aurora;  Milan  Consolidated,  Milan; 
Kelso  Township,  Lawrenceburg;  Metamara 
Township.  Bfetamora;  Manchester  Township, 
Lawrencebiirg:  Moores  Hill  District,  Law- 
renceburg; Mlller-Logan-Harrlson  E>istrict, 
Lawrenceburg:  Miller-York  District.  Law- 
renceburg; Linton  Township.  Terre  Haute; 
Dlllsboro  School-Clay  Township,  Lawrence- 
burg. 

OTHER    LXCISLATION 

In  the  session  Just  ended.  I  was  success- 
ful in  passage  of  legislation  which  has  given 
Indiana  two  new  Federal  Judgeships.  These 
will  be  of  tremendous  value  in  cutting  down 
a  huge  backlog  of  cases  pending.  Justice 
has  been  denied  In  the  Federal  coiirts  be- 
cause of  long  delays  due  to  overcrowded 
dockets. 

We  have  legislation  pending  on  many  other 
matters,  most  of  them  of  direct  interest  to 
Hoosiers.  I  look  forward,  for  instance,  to 
favorable  action  on  a  bill  which  should  lead 
to  the  freeing  of  the  New  Harmony  Bridge 
from  tolls  since  more  than  enough  money 
has  been  collected  to  pay  for  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance.  I  look  forward  also 
to  action  on  several  bills  creating  national 
parks  In  our  State. 

The  best  known  of  the  park  proposals  is 
the  one  in  the  dimes  area.  Senator  Patti. 
DoocLAs.  of  Illinois,  some  time  ago  offered  a 
bill  to  create  a  huge  Dunes  National  Mon- 
\mient.  At  first  Senator  Doucuis  proposed 
to  bar  building  of  a  deep  water  port  that 
would  accommodate  seagoing  vessels  and 
would  also  bar  the  building  of  steel  mills  by 
Midwest  and  Bethlehem.  Midwest  has  since 
built.  Senator  Douglas  then  offered  a  bill 
to  allow  the  port  to  be  Inillt,  but  to  ban 
Bethlehem.  He  has  offered  stUl  another  bill, 
now  pending,  which  would  prevent  the  port 
and  the  other  steel  mill  fran  being  built, 
setting  up  a  large  national  monument  cover- 
ing much  of  Indiana^  Lake  Michigan  shore- 
line. 

My  position  has  consistently  been  that  In- 
dustry and  recreation  can  be  brought  to- 
gether on  the  shoreline  and  that  dunes  of 
historical  value  can  be  preserved.  I  have  a 
bill  pending  which  would  divide  this  dune- 
land,  in  effect,  into  two  areas.  The  western 
part,  adjoining  Lake  County,  woiild  be  used 
for  industrial  and  port  development.  The 
eastern  part,  adjoining  La  Porte  County. 
would  be  used  for  the  national  monument. 
Interior  Secretary  Udall  has  indicated  sym- 
pathy vrith  my  approach  which  provides  for 
conservation,  recreation  and  Industry. 

I  am  working  hard  also  for  establishment 
of  a  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial 
In  Spencer  County,  a  Lincoln  Parkway  con- 
necting the  birthplace  of  President  Lincoln 
in  Kentucky  with  his  boyhood  home  in  In- 
diana and  his  adult  home  in  Illinois  and 
for  a  historical  park  at  the  site  of  Angel 
Mounds  in  Vanderburgh  County.  My  bill  for 
the  Lincoln  boyhood  park  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  we  exp>ect  to  clear  remaining 
legislative  hurdles  early  next  year. 

I  Intend  to  press  my  efforts  to  develop 
tourist  trade  for  Indiana  in  this  fashion. 
I  also  expect  to  press  for  canalization  of 
the  Wabash  and  for  adequate  flood  control 
for  our  State. 

In  the  fleld  at  national  legislation,  I  am  the 
author  of  a  bill  which  would  straighten  out 
the  allocation  of  radio  and  television  chan- 
nels. I  am  continuing  to  pursue  my  efforts 
for  more  freedom  of  information   through 
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less  restrictive  news  coverage  by  radio  and 
television. 

OTHSB  sxavicxs 

My  office  In  Washington  Is  a  Hooeier  head- 
quarters. We  receive  an  average  of  375 
phone  calls  a  day.  most  of  them  from  Indi- 
ana. We  have  had  nearly  6.000  visitors  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  most  of  them  from  home. 
This  past  spring.  95  Indiana  high  schools 
had  students  on  Washington  trips  who  called 
on  us. 

Prom  January  1,  1961,  to  September  30, 
1961.  we  received  45.938  letters  and  mailed 
out  50.678  letters.  Most  of  this  mall  con- 
cerns legislation  and  problems  arising  from 
legislation.  But  we  perform  a  variety  of 
services  for  Hooslers.  For  Instance,  we  had 
about  300  Inquiries  from  people  from  Indi- 
ana who  work  for  the  Federal  Government 
and  want  assistance  with  something  pertain- 
ing to  their  Jobs. 

The  defense  buildup  has  resulted  In  a 
great  number  of  service  and  veteran  prob- 
lems. Since  January  1,  we  have  handled  709 
of  these  problems,  with  the  number  growing 
dally.  We  assisted  261  Hooslers  with  social 
secxinty  problems,  27  with  draft  board  prob- 
lems, 18  with  railroad  retirements,  and  711 
persons  who  sought  patronage  employment. 

I  have  helped  also  with  61  Inunlgration 
cases  who  could  be  helped  within  the  frame- 
work of  present  laws.  Fifteen  private  immi- 
gration bills  were  Introduced  to  assist  those 
people  who  were  worthy  and  who  could  not 
be  helped  through  existing  legislation. 
Many  of  these  have  united  families  who  had 
been  apart  for  years  through  circumstances 
beyond  their  control.  One  example  is  that 
of  Krste  Angeloff,  of  Yugoslavia.  He  is  the 
adopted  son  of  Mrs.  Miles  Angeloff,  of  Gary. 
He  had  been  waiting  10  years  to  come  to  this 
country.  During  this  time,  Mr.  Angeloff  died 
and  this  further  complicated  the  case.  Krste 
was  reunited  with  his  family  this  year 
through  o\ir  work.  A  similar  bill  united 
Mlco  Dellc  with  his  grandfather,  £11  Delich 
in  Terre  Haute. 

CONCLUSION 

It  Is  my  sincere  conviction  that  I  am  in 
Washington  to  serve.  There  are  many  ways 
for  serving  my  State  and  my  country.  I  feel 
we  fight  communism  and  work  for  the  In- 
evitable triumph  of  freedom  by  making 
America  a  better  place  In  which  to  live  and 
by  helping  other  freedom-loving  people.  I 
feel  that  a  strong  and  prosperous  America 
which  can  be  an  example  to  the  world  is  our 
strongest  bulwark  against  enslavement. 

The  people  who  have  sent  me  to  Washing- 
ton have  asked  me.  In  effect,  to  work  hard, 
to  study  and  to  deliberate  on  the  great  Issues 
of  the  day,  to  vote  with  sincerity  and  de- 
votion and  dedication  to  ideals,  to  assist  my 
constituents,  to  consider  the  best  Interests 
of  the  State  and  Nation  and  to  see  that 
Hooslers  receive  their  fair  share  of  bounty 
and  assistance  in  solving  their  problems.  I 
believe  I  am  doing  this.  I  welcome  com- 
ments and  suggestions  from  constituents. 


Tito:  A  Case  of  Western  Disillasionment 
and  Defeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
ference of  so-called  uncommitted  na- 
tions held  at  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  a  few 
weeks  ago  produced  far-reaching  results 
of  a  positive  nature  for  the  cause  of  free- 


men. These  positive  results  were  a  for- 
tunate accident  of  the  Conference.  In 
no  sense  were  they  contemplated  by  all 
those  attending  the  Conference.  They 
were  forced  upon  the  participants  in  that 
aifair  through  the  resumption  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  by  the  Russians.  Expo- 
sure of  the  Russian  nuclear  weapons 
tests  by  the  United  States  on  the  day  the 
so-called  uncommitted  nations  opened 
their  meeting  produced  a  unique  situa- 
tion in  which  solid  judgments  on  the 
real  character  and  fixed  intentions  of 
the  participants  could  be  made. 

We  must  never  forget,  nor  aUow  the 
peoples  of  the  free  world  community  to 
forget,  that  those  who  gathered  at  Bel- 
grade have  long  claimed  detachment 
from  either  the  cause  of  the  Western 
World  or  the  camp  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist bloc.  Most  of  the  characters  in 
the  Belgrade  comedy  had  taken  special 
precautions  to  avoid  too  much  public 
identity  with  the  ideals  of  either  side  in 
the  struggle  between  freedom  and  slav- 
ery. Some  took  great  public  pride  in 
choosing  the  course  of  "positive  neutral- 
ity," while  never  explaining  what  they 
meant  by  "positive,"  preferring  to  stir  up 
speculation  and  indeed  false  hopes 
among  the  gullible  in  the  free  world 
community.  The  third  Russian-pro- 
voked crisis  on  Berlin,  with  its  built-in 
implications  of  nuclear  war  stimulated 
by  Moscow,  was  put  forth  as  the  justi- 
fication for  the  gathering  of  the  so- 
called  uncommitted  at  Belgrade.  As  the 
self-proclaimed  third  force  in  world 
affairs  they  claimed  custody  of  a  moral 
force  which  was  to  be  exercised  to  save 
the  world  from  nuclear  disaster. 

Many  years  of  propaganda  effort  were 
expended  to  create  this  image  of  the 
third  force.  Tito  was  a  leader  in  this 
propaganda  effort.  He  and  his  agents 
had  labored  patiently  and  persistently 
throughout  south  and  southeast  Asia, 
the  Middle  Elast.  and  Africa  to  establish 
this  image.  And  the  United  States,  by 
virtue  of  our  self-delusion  about  Titoism 
and  our  extravagant  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  handouts  to  maintain 
Tito  in  power,  must  share  the  guilt  for 
Tito's  success.  For  Tito  had  succeeded 
in  luring  many  of  the  newly  independent 
nations  into  his  Russian  beartrap.  Tito 
was  the  first  to  learn  the  technique  of 
sailing  along  on  cloud  nine  of  the  cold 
war;  that  is,  appearing  to  be  free  from 
control  of  the  Russian  totalitarian  bloc 
while  at  the  same  time  appearing  uncer- 
tain as  to  where  his  sympathies  in  the 
cold  war  should  be  anchored.  The  cloud 
nine  techniques  employed  by  Tito  had 
won  him  an  enviable  stature  among  the 
international  opportunists  and  he  had 
no  trouble  in  recruiting  students  avidly 
interested  in  learning  the  skills  Involved. 
When  Tito  called  for  a  special  meeting 
of  his  class  at  Belgrade  his  most  adept 
students  lost  no  time  packing  their 
propaganda  bags  and  heading  for  their 
final  exams  in  Titoland.  This  was  to  be 
the  culmination  of  some  10  years  of 
Tito's  labors.  He  had  every  right  to  test 
the  fruits  of  his  labors.  His  Russian 
friends  had  prepared  the  favorable  cli- 
mate of  world  opinion  for  Tito  to  make 
the  supreme  test  of  his  labors. 

This  was  the  background  of  political 
realism    for    the   Belgrade    Conference. 


This  is  the  only  reliable  background 
against  which  valid  judgments  can  be 
made  of  the  individual  participants  and 
the  overall  results  obtained. 

It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  which 
finds  much  of  the  free  press  shocked  at 
the  behavior  of  most  of  the  participants 
at  Belgrade  when  news  of  the  Russian 
resumption  of  nuclear  weapons  tests 
burst  over  the  Conference.  This  phe- 
nomenon has  dangerous  implications. 
It  suggests  that  the  cause  represented  at 
Belgrade  was  honest,  that  the  concerns 
of  those  gathered  were  legitimate  and 
that  the  so-called  uncommitted  were  not 
handmade  pawns  of  Moscow.  A  con- 
tinuation of  this  self-delusion  by  re- 
sponsible elements  in  the  free  world 
community  p>ortends  total  victory  for  the 
Russian  drive  of  world  conquest.  A 
people  who  cannot  distinguish  friend 
from  foe  and  who  place  any  part  of  their 
future  in  the  hands  of  professional 
blackmailers  have  no  chance  of  survival 
in  the  ideological  storm  which  grips  the 
world.  The  Belgrade  Conference  ex- 
posed the  intractable  foes  of  the  United 
States  with  a  sharpness  which  reason- 
able men  can  no  longer  ignore.  The 
blackmailers  were  marked  with  an  in- 
delible stamp  that  no  amount  of  camou- 
flage can  disguise.  And  the  weak  and 
timid  were  marked  for  what  they  are — • 
unreliable  in  situations  requiring  hon- 
esty and  raw  courage.  The  moral  force 
which  the  chorus  of  the  uncommitted 
has  long  claimed  turned  out  to  be  the 
"league  of  immorality"  by  any  standard 
of  measurement. 

These  results  are  among  the  self- 
evident  values  of  the  Belgrade  Con- 
ference. There  are  others  not  so  self- 
evident  which  are  more  vital  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  community.  Among  these 
are: 

First.  The  bold  and  skillful  manner  In 
which  Tito  defended  the  Russian  re- 
sumption of  nuclear  weapons  test. 
Tito  not  only  joined  with  the  Russians 
in  their  efforts  to  frighten  the  free  world 
community  into  submission,  but  he  pro- 
vided the  escape  hatch  justification  for 
their  behavior.  This  he  did  by  alleging 
that  Khrushchev  was  under  great 
pressures  from  contending  forces  within 
the  Kremlin  aristocracy,  causing  him  to 
resimie  such  tests.  The  implications  of 
this  allegation  were  that  the  refusal  of 
the  Western  Powers  to  accept  the  dicta- 
tions of  Khrushchev  on  the  Berlin  crisis 
left  him  no  other  choice  but  to  authorize 
the  test  resimiptions. 

Second.  The  calm  Tito  handling  of 
the  "unexpected"  during  the  opening 
day  of  the  Conference  suggests  that  he 
was  well  briefed  in  advance  by  his  Rus- 
sian comrades  and  thus  well  prepared  to 
act  out  his  role  as  defender  of  their 
actions.  It  is  altogether  possible  that 
this  entire  affair  was  carefully  arranged 
between  Tito  and  Khrushchev  as  a  de- 
vice to  stampede  the  "uncommitted"  na- 
tions into  the  Russian  barnyard  thus 
tipping  the  balance  of  power  so  strongly 
against  the  West  that  no  other  course 
but  concession  to  Russian  demands  on 
Berlin  would  be  open  to  us.  This  same 
technique  was  used  by  the  Russians  in 
1957  with  the  successful  launching  of 
the  first  sputnik.    Then  the  effort  waa 
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made  to  destroy  NATO  by  frightening 
the  European  members  into  a  panic  of 
withdrawal  from  that  mutual  defense 
pact.  An  emergency  meeting  of  the 
NATO  Council  to  hear  a  strong  appeal 
from  President  Eisenhower  for  unity  and 
calmness  was  necessary  to  cushion  the 
severe  shocks  of  that  Russian  strategic 
maneuver.  The  unbridled  attacks 
against  the  West  In  general  and  the 
United  States  in  particular  launched  by 
the  majority  of  those  attending  the  Bel- 
grade sessions,  delivered  in  the  imme- 
diate wake  of  the  Russian  nuclear  tests, 
suggests  a  well  thought  out  conspiracy 
against  truth  and  justice.  Tito  was  the 
key  to  the  execution  of  that  conspiracy 
and  must  henceforth  be  rated  on  that 
basis. 

Third.  The  eagerness  with  which  cer- 
tain elements  of  the  free  press  lent 
themselves  to  advertising  the  escape 
hatch  Tito  set  up  for  Khrushchev  indi- 
cates a  critical  need  for  politically  ma- 
ture news  correspondents  at  interna- 
tional conferences.  At  face  value  the 
Belgrade  gathering  was  calculated  well 
in  advance  as  a  device  for  degrading  and 
weakening  the  firm  ix>sition  taken  by 
President  Kennedy  on  the  Berlin  crisis. 
The  only  reasonable  questions  were  how 
much  damage  the  propagandists  gather- 
ed there  could  do  to  us  and  how  much 
help  they  could  provide  the  Russians. 
In  the  face  of  the  obvious,  an  American 
correspondent  of  one  of  the  news  serv- 
ices rushed  into  the  trap  and  went  over- 
t)oard  lending  credibility  if  not  sub- 
stance, to  the  Tito -Khrushchev  shell 
game.  Reportorial  imagination  typical 
to  writers  of  wild  west  novels  but  en- 
tirely out  of  place  in  the  setting  of  an 
international  conspiracy,  had  Khru- 
shchev engaged  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle  with  the  Red  army  leaders, 
with  the  Red  Chinese  assaulting  him 
from  the  flanks  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  hanging  In  the  balance.  Khru- 
shchev came  out  of  this  fiction  appearing 
as  a  highly  motivated  hero.  Notlolng 
has  been  done  to  correct  this  fraud  upon 
the  people  so  the  Russian  guilt  for  re- 
sumption of  nuclear  weapons  tests  re- 
mains blurred. 

Fourth.  A  significant  but  disconnect- 
ed story  was  reported  from  Tehran, 
Iran,  by  the  same  news  service  exposing 
Russian  threats  of  nuclear  destruction 
of  Iran  unless  that  nation  withdrew  from 
CENTO.  These  threats  were  given 
meaning  by  the  reminder  of  Russian 
nuclear  tests  then  taking  place  just 
across  the  common  border.  This  story 
explains  one  of  the  pieces  in  the  com- 
plicated pattern  of  Russian  plans  con- 
nected with  her  resumption  of  nuclear 
tests.  Tito  is  another  but  much  more 
important  piece  in  this  pattern  and  to 
judge  him  otherwise  is  to  refuse  to 
recognize  a  dangerous  enemy. 

The  reaction  of  President  Kennedy  to 
the  outcomes  of  the  Belgrade  gathering 
give  high  promise  that  the  game  of  self- 
deception  with  respect  to  Tito  will  come 
to  a  proper  close — with  Tito  excluded 
from  the  competitive  contest  of  raid- 
ing our  public  treasury.  It  is  time  this 
game  was  ended.  Tito  took  us  for  much 
more  than  $2  billion  over  a  lO-ye&r 
period.  The  record  shows  that  the  more 
we  allowed  him,  to  pilfer  from  us.  the 


harder  he  kicked  us.  A  change  for  the 
better  calls  for  kicking  Tito  and  his 
henchmen  where  it  will  be  felt  the  most — 
in  their  grabby  and  treacherous  hands. 
In  bringing  this  dangerous  and  costly 
game  to  a  close,  President  Kennedy 
should  cause  to  be  written  upon  the 
scorecard  this  warning:  "A  case  of 
Western  disillusionment  and  defeat." 


Bay  Now,  Pay  Later 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  GRUENING 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senatob  GKXTuriMo 

For  those  Americans  who  would  escape  a 
new  and  rapidly  developing  form  of  hom- 
swoggUng,  honeyfugllng,  and  horsefeather- 
Ing,  I  strongly  recommend  a  highly  Im- 
portant, recently  published  volnme  which 
has  as  Its  title  the  Intriguing,  inviting,  and 
enticing  beckoning  so  alluringly  presented 
to  multitudes  of  Americans  by  a  great  variety 
of  services  and  businesses:  "Buy  Now,  Pay 
Later.- 

It  is  written  by  HlUel  Black,  published  In 
New  York  by  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  and 
carries  a  foreword  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Paul  Douglas. 

The  book  exposes  what,  while  a  legitimate 
business — the  wide  extension  of  credit  and 
installment  purchasing — presents  pitfalls  of 
which  the  average  consumer,  householder, 
and  housewife  are  Innocently  vinaware.  The 
pitfall  consists  In  no  small  degree  of  their 
Ignorance  of  what  Installment  buying  ac- 
tually costs  them.  Thousands  never  even 
inquire.  Others  are  content  with  a  reply 
that  the  charge  Is  such-and-such  percent. 
This  leaves  unanswered  how  much  percent 
for  what  unit  of  time.  It  omits  mention, 
also,  of  all  kinds  of  special  charges,  of  which 
virtually  every  Installment  buyer  remains 
unaware. 

The  startling  fact  which  Mr.  HlUel  Black's 
book  reveals  Is  that  the  financing  of  pur- 
chases has  In  many  cases  become  more 
profitable  than  the  profit  on  the  purchased 
article  or  service  Itself. 

The  Interest  of  Senator  Douglas — a  noted 
economist  and.  before  his  election  to  the 
Senate,  professor  of  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago — is  that  the  installment 
buyer  shall  be  Informed,  before  he  signs  bis 
installment  contract,  whether  for  an  auto- 
mobile, a  dishwasher,  a  TV  set.  bousefiir- 
nlshlngs,  or  uses  his  credit  card  for  travel, 
for  dining,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever — 
what  the  credit  service  Is  actually  costing 
him  above  the  price  of  the  article  or  serv- 
ice he  is  buying.  To  achieve  this  end.  Sen- 
ator HovaLKB  introduced  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress,  along  with  30  cospon- 
sora,  at  whom  I  am  happy  to  be  one,  a  bill 
which  has  become  known  informaUy  as  the 
truth-in-lendlng  blU. 

This  bUl  (S.  1740)  Is  entitled  "A  bill  to 
assist  in  the  promotion  of  economic  stabili- 
zation by  requiring  the  disclosiire  of  finance 
charges  In  connection  with  extension  of 
credlt.- 


AIl  that  the  bill  requires  is  disclosure  to 
the  purchaser  of  what  he  Is  actually  paying 
when  he  buys  on  credit;  what  the  interest 
rate  actually  Is;  what  fees,  service  charges, 
discounts,  and  other  charges,  not  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  purchasing  contract  or  not 
explicit  in  the  use  of  a  credit  card,  are. 

Is  there  opposition  to  this  legislation? 
Indeed  there  is.  There  is  opposition  from 
the  vast  and  growing  category  of  what  HlUel 
Black,  author  of  the  book,  rightly  terms 
"the  debt  merchants." 

Today,  millions  of  Americans  are  being 
bombarded  with  pleas  to  "buy  now,  pay 
later."  Credit  cards  are  being  generously 
banded  to  all  possible  takers,  and  persuasion 
to  use  them  is  a  no  less  generous  accom- 
paniment. 

Today,  many  an  American  famUy  finds 
itself  in  precarious  financial  straits  because 
it  has  succimibed,  unaware,  to  the  siren 
songs  of  the  "debt  merchants." 

Reading  of  HUlel  Black's  "Buy  Now,  Pay 
Later"  may  avert  countless  domestic  trag- 
edies and  contribute  mightily  to  a  sounder 
national  economy  which  has  been  weakened 
by  the  spreading  habit  of  buying  things  one 
doesnt  need  with  money  one  does  not  have. 


Keep  PabHc  Drialdiif  Water  Pure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    KCVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  MSPRBSBNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  It 
is  of  utmost  importance  that  I  focus 
the  attention  of  this  Congress  on  an 
issue  which  is  sorely  dividing  our  Nation 
at  so  critical  a  time  when  our  very  ex- 
istence is  dependent  upon  our  ability  to 
strengthen  our  national  unity. 

I  refer  to  a  program  launched  by  a 
subagency  in  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  of  this  administra- 
tion to  promote  fluoridation  throughout 
cities,  towns,  communities,  and  all  States 
of  this  Nation. 

Daring  the  past  year  voters  repre- 
senting some  2,500,000  water  users  in  43 
out  of  56  cities  rejected  fluoridation  with 
little  more  than  about  50,000  having 
accepted. 

Water  is  a  prime  necessity  for  life. 
All  people  are  dependent  upon  pure,  un- 
contaminated  water.  The  addition  of 
any  substance  to  a  public  water  supply 
for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  bodies  or 
mental  function  of  the  consumer  estab- 
lishes a  dangerous  precedent  and  pre- 
empts the  inalienable  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  determine  what  shall  be  done 
to  and  with  his  body  as  long  as  in  the 
exercise  of  that  right  he  does  not  in- 
fringe upon  the  equal  rights  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  one  of 
the  most  recent  medical  publications 
confirms  that  damage  to  bones  can  re- 
sult from  fluoride  which  occurs  In  natu- 
ral water  at  a  level  as  low  as  0.8  parts  per 
million.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
claims  on  one  hand  that  no  harm  can 
result  from  natural  fluoride  water  as 
high  as  8.0  parts  per  million,  yet  they 
require  many  communities  where  this 
occurs  to  reduce  the  fluoride  content 
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when  it  exceeds  1.5  parts  per  million — 
or  abandon  the  source  of  supply.  This 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  UJS.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  itself  realizes  that  the 
margin  of  safety  is  either  narrow  or  non- 
existent. 

To  use  the  very  words  of  Dr.  Walter 
L.  Bierring,  MX).,  past  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association: 

Prominence  in  the  cause  of  disease  Is  being 
given  to  man's  management  of  the  health 
hazards  connected  with  air  pollution,  stream 
pollution,  fluoridation,  and  radiation. 

Fluoride  additives  have  been  consiuned 
at  an  increasing  rate  over  the  past  50 
years.  Changes  in  disease  pattern  dur- 
ing that  same  period  of  time  have  not 
been  explained  away  by  medical  science. 

It  is  a  fact  that  those  who  want  their 
children  to  have  fluoride  can  give  it 
individually,  in  measured  doses,  with 
greater  safety,  greater  reliability  than  if 
it  were  put  into  public  water  supplies. 

Once  the  precedent  of  adding  fluoride 
to  the  public  drinking  water  has  been 
established,  there  is  almost  no  limit  to 
the  possibilities  for  the  introduction  of 
all  manner  of  drugs.  We  may  open  a 
door  which  we  will  never  be  able  to  close. 

Past  errors  should  have  taught  offi- 
cial agencies  that  they  should  not  as- 
sume an  air  of  infallibility  and  an  atti- 
tude of  indifference  to  public  wishes. 

Among  the  many  examples  which  have 
proven  to  be  "human  time  bombs"  we 
might  cite  the  approval  and  use  of  radon, 
of  thoriimi,  and  of  iodide  in  public  drink- 
ing water  for  the  prevention  of  goiter, 
with  disastrous  results.  More  recently, 
the  stilbestrol  incident,  involving  a  cat- 
tle fattening  hormone,  and  the  cranberry 
weedkiller  pointed  up  the  justification 
of  the  demand  by  the  public  for  protec- 
tion from  introduction  of  muiecessary 
and  unwanted  chemicals  into  products 
Intended  for  human  consumption. 
When  the  harmful  effects  of  these  chem- 
ical agents,  previously  approved  for  use 
by  an  administrative  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, were  brought  to  national  at- 
tention, the  then  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Arthur  S.  Flem- 
ming.  in  ordering  discontinuance  of  the 
use  of  stilbestrol  and  the  cranberry  weed- 
killer, stated: 

While  the  argimient  is  going  on,  the  con- 
sumer should  not.  In  effect,  be  asked  to 
serve  as  a  guinea  pig.  The  consumer  should 
never  be  asked  to  take  a  risk  of  this  kind. 

I  submit  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
action  the  Nation  is  entitled  to  in  the 
case  of  fluoridation,  especially  when 
there  are  scientists  of  Nobel  award 
stature  who  question  the  safety  of 
fluoridating  public  water  supplies. 

The  Association  of  American  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  composed  of  over 
20,000  members  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  condemned  mass  medi- 
cation, including  fluoridation  and  the 
use  of  the  public  water  supply  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  drugs.  The  Medical-Dental 
Committee  on  Evaluation  of  Fluorida- 
tion, sponsored  by  over  1,600  physicians, 
dentists,  and  scientists,  have  critically 
studied  the  fluoridation  proposal  and 
have  shown  that  it  is  not  safe,  that  its 
efficacy  has  not  been  demonstrated. 
They  have  also  shown  many  reasons  why 
prolonged  intake  of  fluoride  may  lead 


to  serious  chronic  conditions  for  some 
people.  Fluoridation  runs  counter  to  the 
historic  policy  of  the  medical  profession 
in  maintaining  the  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship. 

Because  of  the  very  important  fact 
that  each  individual  reacts  differently  to 
medication,  only  a  physician  can  deter- 
mine when  fluoride  administration 
should  be  reduced  or  terminated. 

Another  aspect  of  this  fluoridation 
problem  is  a  need  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Congress  the  unethical  meth- 
ods used  in  promoting  fluoridation, 
starting  with  the  fourth  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  State  dental  directors  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  held  in  Wash- 
ington in  June  1951.  culminating  in  a 
now  new  accelerated  high  pressure  pro- 
gram of  the  U.S.  Dental  Public  Health 
Division  that  will  be  conducted  through 
the  use  of  undetermined  funds  now  be- 
ing requested  under  House  bill  4742  and 
Senate  bill  917. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  good  bills. 
They  would  permit  uncontrolled  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  promotional  schemes 
not  in  the  best  public  interest. 

Furthermore,  this  unethical  promo- 
tion, among  other  things,  now  takes  the 
form  of  aiding  certain  questionable  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  many  State  boards 
of  health.  These  boards  while  working 
closely  with  the  U.S.  Dental  Public 
Health  Division,  to  impose  fluoridation 
upon  an  unsuspecting  public,  are  actual- 
ly supplementing  directives  which  origi- 
nate at  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
The  results  are  not  only  misleading  in 
content  but,  by  misrepresentation  and 
distortion,  tend  to  convey  to  local  com- 
munities that  fluoridation  of  public  wa- 
ter supplies  is  imperative. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  ag- 
gressively, through  the  use  of  taxpayers' 
money,  promoted  fluoridation  through- 
out these  United  States  with  grants-in- 
aid  inducements.  Fluoridation  projects 
have  been  underwritten  by /or  subsidized 
with  Federal  fimds. 

The  American  Dental  Association 
through  close  coordination  with  the  TJB. 
Dental  Public  Health  Division  has  coer- 
cive £u:cess  to  control  of  vast  Federal 
health  funds.  It  has  for  years  been  per- 
sistently promoting  fluoridation  on  a  na- 
tional scale,  using  promotional  methods 
not  in  accord  with  the  finest  American 
tradition. 

Free  expression  of  opinion  is  being  pre- 
vented among  physicians  and  dentists; 
publication  and  exchange  of  scientific 
data  among  scientists  and  members  of 
the  professions  Is  inhibited  by  threat  of 
retaliation  and  economic  reprisals.  Den- 
tists opposed  to  fluoridation  have  rea- 
son to  fear  disciplinary  measures  from 
their  local  dental  societies. 

When  approximately  some  60  million 
people  have  rejected  fluoridation,  includ- 
ing those  in  100  cities  which  discontinued 
it  after  a  trial  because  of  damage  to 
health  and  property;  and  when  100  mil- 
lion Americans  are  now  facing  possible 
fluoridation  of  their  drinking  water.  I 
believe  a  most  serious  Federal  policy 
problem  exists. 

Our  citizens  have  certain  fundamental 
and  constitutional  rights.  The  sooner 
they  are  recognized,  the  sooner  we  shall 


resolve  the  fluoridation  controversy. 
These  rights  must  be  expressed  as: 

First.  The  right  of  every  citizen  to  a 
water  supply  free  from  any  drug  or 
chemical  not  required  for  the  purifica- 
tion thereof. 

Second.  The  right  of  every  citizen  to 
a  freedom  of  choice  in  matters  concern- 
ing his  health  so  long  as  this  choice  does 
not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others. 

Third.  The  right  of  the  professional 
person,  particularly  the  physician  and 
dentist  and  scientist,  to  investigate  and 
to  speak  freely  according  to  conscience, 
without  fear  of  censure,  and  or  reprisal. 

I  further  submit  that  this  program 
which  would  treat  American  citizens  as 
statistical  averages  rather  than  indi- 
vidual human  beings  is  needlessly  pro- 
voking antagonism  toward  an  otherwise 
effective  and  important  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment. Promotional  fluoridation 
harassment  and  intimidation  of  the  pub- 
lic is  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  this 
Nation  at  a  time  when  we  can  least  af- 
ford it. 

Many  letters  received  by  the  Greater 
New  York  Committee  Opposed  to  Fluori- 
dation, from  citizen  groups  representing 
some  several  million  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, are  pleading  that  something  be 
done  to  combat  at  the  Federal  level  this 
promotional  menace  of  forced  fluorida- 
tion. Certainly  when  citizens  have 
demonstrated  unmistakably  their  re- 
jection of  fluoridation,  and  when  there 
exists  substantial  disagreement  within 
the  scientific  and  medical  professions  as 
to  the  safety  and  efficacy  in  the  fluori- 
dation of  potable  water.  It  should  not. 
it  must  not,  be  supported  at  a  Federal 
level. 


1961 
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Establishment     of     Volontary     PcDtion 
Plans  by  Self-Employed  Individaals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
by  me  concerning  H.R.  10.  a  bill  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  voluntary 
pension  plans  by  self-employed  indi- 
viduals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Sxnatob  Doulseiv 

For  the  past  10  years  I  have  followed  with 
considerable  Interest  H.R.  10.  a  bill  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  voluntary  pen- 
sion plans  by  self-employed  Individuals.  I 
have  long  been  In  favor  of  the  principle  of 
this  legislation,  but  on  several  occasions  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  lO-year  period  I  found 
it  necessary  to  differ  with  the  proponents  as 
to  the  method  of  achieving  their  goal.  To- 
day I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  H.R.  10  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Ck>mmlttee.  The  features  which  I 
found  objectionable  In  the  past  have  either 
been  eliminated  or  changed  to  the  point 
where  I  can.  In  all  good  conscience,  embrace 
this  legislation. 


Practically  ereryone  who  Is  aoqualnt«d 
with  this  subject  wlU  agree  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  legislation  as  now  propoMd  1b 
sound.  Certainly  the  Members  of  the  House 
recognized  this  In  the  86th  and  80th  Con- 
greMM  and  again  In  this  seaslon  when  they 
paaaed  HJl.  10  by  a  practically  unanimous 
vote.  Certainly  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  the  86th  Congress 
recognized  this  when,  after  extensive  hear- 
ings, they  approved  HJl.  10  by  a  12  to  S 
vote.  On  August  25  of  this  year,  this  com- 
mittee ordered  HJl.  10  favorably  reported 
14  to  8. 

It  was  apparent  to  me,  after  reading  the 
minority  views  In  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee report,  that  a  number  of  miscon- 
ceptions still  exist  In  the  minds  of  two 
of  my  distinguished  ooUeaguea.  Their  pro- 
posals were  heard  and  voted  down  by  the 
committee  In  the  86th  Congress  and  again 
this  year.  I  am  confident  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  will,  on  the  floor 
of  this  Congress,  meet  these  argiiments 
again  and  In  stich  a  way  as  to  gain  the 
overwhelming  support  of  this  body.  Rather 
than  criticize.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
spokesmen  for  the  varlovis  national  self-em- 
ployed groups  because,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  at  no  time  have  they  said.  "If 
you  won't  give  iu  these  benefits,  then  we 
wish  to  have  thorn  taken  away  from  the 
corporate  employees." 

This  Is  a  good  bill  and  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  one  of  which  Is  the  fact  that 
It  encourages  people  to  help  themselves.  It 
encoiirages  Initiative,  self-reliance,  and  the 
other  qualities  which  helped  to  make  this 
country  great,  but  qualities,  which  I  regret 
to  say,  are  disappearing  rapidly  from  the 
American  scene.  This  Congress  has  an  op- 
portunity to  resurrect  these  attributes  which 
are  so  desperately  needed  by  our  country  at 
this  time  by  enacting  HJt.  10  Into  law. 

This  remedial  legislation  is  designed  to 
correct  an  Inequity  in  our  tax  structure 
which  prevents  this  Nation's  10  mUllon  small 
business,  farm,  and  professional  people  from 
receiving  treatment  comparable  to  that 
which  Is  accorded  corporate  employees. 

The  impetus  for  the  steady  grovrth  In 
corporate  coverage  was  suppUed  in  1942  by 
the  77th  Congress  when  It  wisely  enacted 
legislation  which  encouraged  cori>oratlons  to 
promote  the  economic  weU-belng  and  fu- 
ture security  of  their  employees.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  the  Increase  which  has  oc- 
curred since  1940  to  appreciate  the  soundness 
of  this  legislation.  In  that  year  4.1  million 
were  covered;  In  1960,  9.8  million;  and  in 
1960  the  figure  rose  to  20  million.  Approxi- 
mately 1  million  people  are  being  added 
each  year  to  private  pension  plans. 

When  we  add  to  the  1960  total  the  ap- 
proximately 8  million  covered  by  State  and 
local  government  plans,  clvU  service,  armed 
services,  railroad  retirement  systems,  etc.. 
the  total  number  of  Americans  covered  by 
pension  plans  is  approximately  30  million 
people. 

HJl.  10  does  not,  as  its  few  opponents 
would  have  you  believe,  broaden  a  tax  loop- 
hole, and  open  a  Pandora's  box,  but  rather 
extends  what  has  been  proven  over  the  past 
19  years  to  be  sound  legislation  to  the  point 
where  it  Includes  a  dedicated,  courageous 
group  of  Americans,  the  self-employed. 

To  accomplish  this,  self-employed  per- 
sons are  treated  for  retirement  plan  pur- 
poses as  the  employers  of  themselves.  This 
was  the  fundamental  concept  of  the  House 
bill  and  It  is  retained  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  substitute.  As  employers,  self- 
employed  Individuals  are  permitted,  like 
other  employers,  to  deduct  contributions 
(within  specified  limits)  made  to  pension  or 
profit-sharing  plans  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves and  such  other  employees  as  may  be 
covered  under  the  plan.  Under  the  commit- 
tee bill,  a  self-employed  person  woxild  be 
permitted  to  contribute  to  a  retirement  plan 
10  percent  of  his  earned  Income  or  $2,500, 


whichever  Is  the  lesser.  He  would  be  per- 
mitted to  deduct  100  percent  of  the  first 
•1.000  contributed  and  60  percent  of  the 
remaining  $1,600,  which  may  be  contributed. 
The  maximum  deductible  amount  would  be 
$1,760. 

As  employees,  as  with  other  employ  see, 
they  are  not  taxed  on  such  contributions 
made  for  their  benefit,  or  the  income  there- 
on, until  they  receive  the  funds  upon  retire- 
ment or  otherwise. 

The  committee  changes  have  drastically 
reduced  the  size  of  the  revenue  deferral,  in 
fact  to  a  point  where  this  can  no  longer 
be  used  as  a  major  argument  against  this 
measure.  Oh,  I  am  not  deluding  myself, 
because  there  will  be  some  who  wlU  cry 
economy,  who  will  use  the  international 
situation  as  an  excuse  for  opposing  this  blU; 
but  these  few,  time  and  time  again  have, 
and  wiU  continue,  to  support  domestic  pro- 
grams with  high  price  tags  and  question- 
able dollar  value. 

The  estimates  for  H.R.  10  range  from  less 
than  $100  million  to  $200  million.  In  view 
of  the  actual  experience  in  other  countries. 
Great  Britain.  Canada,  and  New  Zealand, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  Department 
generally  overestimates,  I  am  inclined  to 
accept  the  lower  figure. 

Regardless  of  the  exact  amount,  I  wish 
to  remind  you  that  the  potential  revenue 
deferral  is  already  made  possible  In  the  pres- 
ent tax  law  since  the  establishment  of  tax- 
deferred  pension  plans  Is  available  to  any 
self-employed  person  who  Incorporates  his 
business  or  occupation. 

If  we  fall  to  act  In  this  Congress,  we  will, 
I  am  certain,  force  a  great  many  of  this 
Nation's  self-employed  to  Incorporate  and 
In  most  cases  solely  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing tax  treatment  relative  to  their  retire- 
ment savings  similar  to  that  which  Is  offered 
their  corporate  brethren.  Passage  of  HJl.  10 
win  encourage  these  fine,  hard-working 
Americans  to  retain  their  self-employed 
status;  defeat  will  be  a  major  blow  to  them 
and  an  Invitation  to  incorporate  for  tax 
advantage  because  of  their  natural  desire 
to  protect  themselves  in  their  later  years. 
Now  I  dont  believe  we  can  afford  the  loss 
of  too  many  more  self-employed  without 
Jeopardizing  the  position  of  this  country 
both  on  the  domestic  and  international 
fronts. 

HJl.  10  U  a  good  bUl.  it  ts  a  Just  blU. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  Join  with  me  in  working  for  the 
early  enactment  of  H.R.  10  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  87th  Congress. 


Secretary  of  Airicvltnre  FreemaB*$ 
Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or    OEEOON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
by  me  concerning  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman's  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Watne  Morse 

The  Honorable  Orvllle  H.  Freeman  has 
Issued  under  date  of  September  20.  1961,  a 
summary  of  his  conferences  In  London  and 
Brussels  during  the  period  September  8 
through  14,   1961.     This  summary   is   most 


interesting  in  that  it  presents  clearly  and 
concisely  the  position  of  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  a  number  of  the  trade  problems 
affecting  American  agricultttre. 

I  was  partlc\ilarly  pleased  to  note  his  com- 
ments with  respec^  to  apple  and  pear  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Because  I  feel  that 
this  summary  wlU  be  of  great  Interest  to 
many  farmers  In  the  State  of  Oregon,  I  wish 
to  Include  the  report  at  this  point: 

"I  went  to  Exirope  for  three  major  pur- 
poses: To  open  the  first  U.S.  agricultural 
exhibit  at  the  London  Trade  Center;  to  con- 
fer with  United  Kingdom  and  Belgitun  gov- 
ernmental authorities  regarding  import  re- 
strictions on  UJ3.  farm  products;  and  most 
importantly,  to  meet  with  the  Bviropean  Eco- 
nomic Commission,  and  particularly  the 
Commissioner  for  Agriculture,  regarding 
tariff  and  trade  problems  affecting  U.S.  agri- 
cultural interests  In  the  European  Coounon 
Market. 

"ooicMON  market 

"Roughly  about  one-half  of  our  current 
agricultural  trade  of  $1  billion  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  is  stUl  unsettled  in 
the  current  Geneva  negotiations.  Some  ex- 
tremely imp>ortant  commodities  not  yet  set- 
tled are:  wheat,  wheat  flovir,  corn  and  grain 
sorghums,  poultry,  rice,  tobacco,  vegetable 
oils,  and  prunes. 

"For  grain  products  and  poultry,  the  Ocnn- 
mon  Market  has  proposed  the  use  of  variable 
Import  levies  Instead  of  fixed  duties.  These 
duties,  without  limits,  could  be  used  to  ex- 
clude outside  trade  completely.  As  the  true 
economic  forces  take  hold  in  the  Common 
Market,  our  trade  may  even  be  larger  than 
It  Is  today,  but  the  liamedlate  effect  of  the 
application  of  these  unlimited  duties  would. 
In  my  Judgment,  significantly  worsen  our 
trade  position.  Therefore.  I  emphasized  to 
the  EEC  the  importance  of  maintaining  our 
current  trade  position. 

"For  other  commodities,  the  EEC  has  pro- 
posed tariffs  which  are  higher  than  those  we 
now  enjoy.  For  tobacco,  the  EEC  position  is 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  where- 
as we  now  have  a  specific  duty  schedule,  the 
EEC  has  proposed  a  split  duty,  under  which 
a  greater  charge  would  be  made  for  our  to- 
bacco since  it  Is  higher  pH-iced  than  the  to- 
bacco of  ova  competitors. 

"I  felt  it  imperative  to  let  the  KEC  know 
that  its  present  offers  could  result  In  serious 
losses  in  our  agricultural  trade  with  the 
Community  in  the  next  6  to  10  years.  If 
these  proposals  were  accepted.  U.S.  grain 
producers,  poultry  producers,  the  tobacco 
farmers  and  industry,  and  rice  producers 
could  only  conclude  that  the  Six  have 
adopted  a  highly  protective  system  against 
their  products.  The  proposed  fee  system 
covers  76  percent  of  the  agricultural  output 
of  the  Six. 

"Although  my  original  schedule  did  not 
call  for  a  meeting  with  the  full  European 
Economic  Commission,  I  was  delighted  to 
find  In  Brussels  that  such  a  meeting  had 
been  arranged.  After  a  lengthy  talk  with 
Agricultural  Commissioner  Mansholt,  I  met 
with  the  full  Commission  tar  3  hours.  This 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  present  our  views 
to  the  important  officials  who  are  charged 
with  the  entire  EEC  program. 

"trade  liberalization 

"In  the  United  Kingdom  we  met  with 
senior  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  vtrlth  Mr.  Reginald  Mandling,  head  of 
the  board  of  trade.  In  these  talks  we  asked 
for  more  liberal  trade  treatment  from  the 
British  for  a  number  of  XJ£.  agricultural 
products. 

"First,  we  stressed  the  need  for  an  end 
of  the  discriminatory  treatment  now  ac- 
corded to  U.S.  exports  of  fresh  grapefruit, 
grapefruit  sections,  and  canned  citrus  con- 
centrates. For  these  products,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  liberalized  trade  for  all  areas 
of  the  world  except  the  dollar  area,  and  that 
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aaeana  the  United  States.  The  British  ex- 
^alned  that  this  restriction  has  been  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  position  of  the  British 
West  Indies.  We  explained  that  our  Xann 
and  trade  Interests  In  the  United  States  are 
convinced  thAt  the  restrictions  are  purely 
discriminatory,  since  other  countries  are  free 
to  supply  the  United  Kingdom  market  with- 
out restriction.  The  result  Is  that  we  are 
steadily  losing  grovind  in  the  United  King- 
dom market  to  other  suppliers. 

"With  the  British  we  also  discussed  apples 
and  pears  on  which  a  quota  system  is  in  ef- 
fect for  northern  hemisphere  suppliers  (the 
United  States  and  Canada)  which  permits  20 
percent  of  the  annual  quota  to  be  delivered 
during  the  first  6  months  of  the  year  and  80 
percent  during  the  last  6  months.  We 
emphasized  that  the  quota  Is  not  flexible 
enough  to  permit  the  entry  of  larger  Im- 
ports from  the  dollar  area  during  years  of 
short  crops  In  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
therefore  asked  for  an  Increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  Imports  permitted  earlier  In  the 
season  and  for  an  Increase  In  the  quota. 

"In  Belglxim  we  discussed  apples  and  pears 
and  the  high  license  taxes  on  imports  of  feed 
grains.  With  respect  to  apples  and  pears, 
the  Belgians  have  a  calendar  system  in  effect 
which  excludes  apples  and  pears  from  the 
dollar  area  until  February  or  March  of  each 
year.  At  the  same  time,  imports  from  KEC 
countries  are  permitted  all  year  round  un- 
less they  Interfere  with  Belgian  market 
prtoes. 

"Ucense  taxes  which  the  Belgians  Impose 
on  imports  of  feed  grains  are  very  much  like 
the  unlimited  variable  duties  described 
above.  At  the  present  time  these  license 
taxes  in  Belgium  have  been  increased  to  the 
point  where  they  are  practically  equal  to  the 
amount  our  farmers  receive  for  feed  grains. 
We  pointed  out  that  the  high  cost  of  feed 
^ains  to  Belgian  livestock  producers  was 
adding  to  the  cost  spiral  of  livestock  products 
In  Belgivmi  thereby  inflating  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  causing  price  problems  for  Belgian 
Industrial  exports;  and,  also,  that  they  were 
noc  really  assisting  the  small  farmer  in  Bel- 
glum  who  would  be  more  efficient  in  the 
production  at  livestock. 

"While  In  Belgium,  two  other  subjects 
were  brought  to  my  attention.  First,  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  Agriculture  said  it  was 
his  impression  that  the  United  States  was 
excluding  ornan\ental  shrubs  from  bis  coun- 
try because  of  economic  protectionism.  I 
explained  that  I  thought  that  the  reason  we 
did  so  was  because  of  the  possibility  of  dis- 
ease and  Insect- transmission  on  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  but  agreed  to  review  the  ques- 
tion to  assure  that  the  reason  for  oiu:  con- 
trols was  scientific  rather  than  economic. 

"A  second  matter  of  great  Interest  in  Bel- 
glum  was  the  matter  of  Belgian  carpets.  The 
Tariff  Conunlsslon  is  now  investigating  the 
need  for  an  Increase  in  the  tariff  on  carpet 
Imports.  Discussion  of  this  item  occurred 
during  our  visit  with  the  Belgian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Commerce.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  outcome  of  the  current  carpet  in- 
vestigation will  be  of  great  concern  to  the 
Belgian  Government.  In  their  minds,  there 
is  definitely  a  relationship  between  what  they 
do  for  more  liberal  treatment  of  our  agri- 
cultiu-al  Imports  and  the  outcome  of  the 
carpet  investigation. 

"I  believe  these  discussions  with  the  EEC 
members,  the  British,  and  the  Belgians  helped 
to  clarify  and  strengthen  our  position.  While 
no  commitments  were  forthcoming  on  any 
of  the  spedflc  matters  discussed,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  way  has  been  opened  for  im- 
provement of  our  situation. 

"lX>ia>ON    TSADX    CKNTXS   AND    MAXKXT 
OXVKLOPMXNT 

"In  London.  I  opened  the  first  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exhibit  at  the  U.S.  Trade  Center. 
The  exhibit  was  well  done  and  attracted  a 
large  aiidlenoe.    More  than  100  United  States 


and  British  trade  people  were  represented 
at  a  special  preview  of  the  exhibit.  I  am 
sure  that  through  such  promotloa  we  can 
substantially  expand  our  sales  of  these 
products  In  the  British  market,  which  has 
traditionally  been  our  largest  outlet  for  agri- 
cultural exports. 

"Also  In  London.  I  met  with  U.S.  market 
development  cooperators  in  Eiirope.  This 
is  the  Joint  effort  with  American  farm  aiKl 
trade  groups  to  expand  the  marketing  and 
Improve  the  utilization  of  American  farm 
products  in  oversea  markets.  I  was  pleased 
to  be  able  to  report  to  them  that  the  Con- 
gress has  approved  a  dollar  appropriation 
that  will  permit  an  expansion  of  our  trade 
promotion  program  in  Western  Europe  and 
provide  funds  to  carry  the  programs  forward 
on  a  3-year  basis  instead  of  the  2-year  basis 
previously  authorlaed." 


Intenm  Rqiort  of  the  Committee  on  Got- 
crameBt  OperatioBS,  Honsc  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  the  1st  Session,  87th 
CoBfrets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  ooNHxcncirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  present  the  following  interim 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Committee 
on  Cfovernment  Operations  in  the  first  9 
months  of  the  87th  Congress: 

Inthiim  RrpoRT  or  thx  CoMirrrm  on  Oov- 

XRITMKNT  OpniATIONS,  HOTJSE  OF  RXPKESEKT- 

ATTvcs,      roa     the      Ibt      Session.     87th 

CONGHZSS 

JtJKISDICnON 

The  jxirlsdictlon  and  duties  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  are  set 
forth  in  rule  XI(8)  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Under  this  rule,  all  proposed  legislation. 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  (a)  budget  and  account- 
ing measures,  other  than  appropriations, 
and  (b)  reorganizations  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

The  rule  also  assigns  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  the  duty  of  (1)  re- 
ceiving and  examining  reports  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  and  of 
submitting  such  recommendations  to  the 
House  as  It  deems  necessary  or  desirable  in 
connection  with  the  subject  matter  of  such 
rep>ort8:  (2)  studying  the  operation  of  Gov- 
ernment activities  at  all  levels  with  a  view 
to  determining  its  economy  and  efficiency: 
(3)  evaluating  the  effects  of  laws  enacted  to 
reorganize  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government:  (4)  studying 
Intergovernmental  relationships  between 
the  United  States  and  the  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities and  between  the  United  States 
and  international  organisations  of  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  member. 

OBGANlZATIOIf 

In  order  to  perform  its  functions  and  to 
carry  out  its  duties  as  fully  and  as  effective- 
ly as  possible,  the  committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  Its  chairman,  the  Honorable 
WnxiAM  L.  Dawson,  of  Illinois,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  87th  Congress,  established 
five  regular  subcommittees,  which  cover  the 
entire  field   of  executive   expenditures  and 


operations.  The  names  and  chairmen  of 
these  subcommittees  are  as  follows: 

Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganization 
Subcommittee.  Hon.  WnxiAM  L.  Dawsom, 
chairman. 

MUltary  Operations  Subcommittee.  Hon. 
Chkt  Houtizla.  chairman. 

Govamment  Activities  Subcommittee,  Hon. 
Jack  *»■"*»".  chairman. 

Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee.  Hon.   L.   H.    Fountain,    chairman. 

Foreign  Operations  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee.  Hon.  Foam  Haiot.  Jr..  chair- 
man. 

In  addition,  four  special  subcommittees 
were  organised  to  handle  special  problems: 

Special  Oonable  Property  Subcommittee. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCosmacx..  chairman. 

Special  Government  Information  Subcc»n- 
mlttee,  Hon.  John  K.  Moss,  chairman. 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Assigned  Power 
and  Land  Problems.  Hon.  John  K.  Moss. 
chairman. 

Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  Hon.  John  E.  Moss,  chair- 


man. 


INVXSTIGATIVX  XXPOBTS 


During  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions approved  and  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress 11  reports  at  an  investigative  nature. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  session,  a  number 
of  reports  were  in  preparation  and  a  number 
of  Investigations  were  underway.  These  will 
be  considered  by  the  subcommittees  and 
the  full  oommittee  early  In  the  second  ses- 
sion. Several  hearings  have  been  planned 
for  the  recess  period  between  sesstotis. 

For  convenience,  the  published  reports  are 
listed  here  with  the  name  of  the  originating 
subcommittee.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of 
the  material  will  be  foiind  below  in  the 
breakdown  of  the  committee's  activities  by 
subcommittee: 

First  report  (H,  Kept.  No.  1»4) :  -Activi- 
ties Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Oov- 
aminent  Operations.  SOth  Congress.  1st  and 
3d  sessions.  ISSA-OO."  ( Full  committee.  Hon. 
William  L.  Dawson,  chairman ) . 

Second  report  (H.  Kept.  Ito.  S21 )  :  "HeaUh 
Research  and  Training,  the  Administration 
of  OranU  and  Awards  by  the  National  IiuU- 
tutes  of  Health"  (Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee,  Hon.  L.  H.  Fottntain, 
chairman).     (Additional  views  filed.) 

Third  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  SM> :  "Air  Force 
Ballistic  Missile  Management  (Formation  of 
Aerospace  Corporation)."  (Military  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee,  Hon.  Chit  Houtikld. 
chairman.)      (Additional  views  filed  ) 

Fourth  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  798) :  *TJ-8. 
Aid  Operations  In  Peru."  (Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee. 
Hon.  Porm  Hakbt,  Jr.,  chairman.) 

Fifth  report  (H.  Rept.  No  818) :  "AvaU- 
ablllty  of  Information  From  Federal  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  (Progress  of  Study, 
July-December  1960)."  (Special  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee.  Hon.  John 
E.  Moss,  chairman.)  (Additional  viea-s 
filed.) 

Sixth  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1214)  :  "De- 
fensive Materiel  Utilization  Program."  (Mili- 
tary Operations  Subcommittee,  Hon.  Chit 
HoLinxLO,  chairman.) 

Seventh  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1215): 
"Availability  of  Information  From  Federal 
Departments  and  Agencies  (Telephone  Moni- 
toring)." (Special  Government  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee,  Hon.  John  E.  Moss. 
chairman.) 

Eighth  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1241) :  "Cton- 
sumer  Protection  Activities  of  Federal  De- 
partments and  Agencies."  (Intergovernmen- 
tal RelaUons  Subcommittee.  Hon.  L.  H. 
Fountain,  chairman.) 

Ninth  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1249:  "New 
Civil  Defense  Program."  (Military  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee,  Hon,  Chkt  Hoi.inxLo> 
chairman.) 
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Tenth  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1250) :  "Cam- 
bodian Port  Highway:  A  Supplemental  Re- 
port." (Foreign  Operations  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  Hon.  Porm  Hakot, 
Jb.,    chairman.)      (Additional    views   filed.) 

Eleventh  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1267)  : 
"Availability  of  Information  From  Federal 
Departments  and  Agencies  (Progress  of 
Study,  January-^August  1961)."  (Special 
Government  Information  Subcommittee, 
Hon.  John  E.  Mou,  chairman.)  (Additional 
views  filed.) 

COMMrrTEZ  PEINT 

"Governmental  Structure,  Organization, 
and  Planning  in  Metropolitan  Areas  (Sug- 
gested Action  by  Local,  State,  and  National 
Governments)."  A  report  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. 

LBCISLATION 

The  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  covers  a 
wide  range  of  important  governmental  opera- 
tions. It  Includes  all  matters  relating  to 
budgeting  and  accounting  measures  other 
than  appropriations  and  all  matters  relating 
to  reorganizations  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  Moreover,  by  precedent, 
property  disposals  and  other  matters  involv- 
ing the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  are  referred  to  the  committee. 

During  the  Ist  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, the  committee  studied  176  bills  and 
resolutions  referred  to  it  and  reported  17 
to  the  House.  These  are  discussed  more 
fully  under  the  subcommittee  breakdown 
below.  However,  those  reported  are  listed 
here  for  convenience,  with  the  name  of  the 
sut>committee  which  initially  considered 
them: 

HJt.  3279,  to  increase  the  maximum  rates 
of  i>er  diem  allowance  for  employees  of  the 
Government  traveling  on  official  business, 
and  for  other  purposes.  (Executive  and 
Legislative  Reorganization  Sul>committee.) 
(H.    Rept.   No.   941:    Public  taw   87-139.) 

HJl.  6743  (8.  153),  to  further  amend  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so 
that  such  act  will  apply  to  reorganization 
plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any 
time  before  June  l,  1963.  (Executive  and 
Legislative  Reorganization  Subcommittee.) 
(H.  Rept.   No.    196;    Public  Law  87-18.) 

H.R.  6094.  to  amend  section  4  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946.  (Executive  and  Leg- 
islative ReorganlEBUon  Subcommittee.)  (H. 
Rept.  No.  328;   Public  Law  87-49.) 

H.R.  8099,  to  amend  section  109  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  AdminUtratlve  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  on  the  maximum  capital  of  the 
General  Supply  Fund.  (Government  Activ- 
ities Subcommittee.)  (H.  Rept.  No.  1217; 
Public  Law  87-378.) 

H.R.  8100,  to  amend  secUon  109  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  relative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Supply  Fund.  (Government  Activities 
Subcommittee.)      (H.  Rept.  No.  1218.) 

H.R.  8429.  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  and  for  other 
purposes.  (Executive  and  Legislative  Re- 
organization Subcommittee.)  (H.  Rept.  No. 
1053.) 

H.R.  8603,  to  amend  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to 
provide  for  public  information  and  publicity 
concerning  Instances  where  competitors  sub- 
mit Identical  bids  to  public  agencies  for  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  supplies,  equipment,  or 
services,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee.)     (H.  Re«pt.  No.  989.) 

H.R.  8798,  to  amend  section  7  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amend- 
ed. (Bxecutlve  and  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Subcommittee.)      (H.  Rept.  No.   1216.) 

H.  Res.  803,  disapproving  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1961  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President  on  April  27.  1961.     (Execu- 


tive and  Legislative  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee.)    (H.  Rept.  No.  509.) 

H.  Res.  303,  disapproving  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1961  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President  on  April  27,  1961.  (Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee.)     (H.  Rept.  No.  446.) 

H.  Res.  304.  disapproving  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1961  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President  on  May  3,  1961.  (Executive 
and  Legislative  Reorganization  Subcommit- 
tee.)     (H.  Rept.  No.  610.) 

H.  Res.  305.  disapproving  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  1961  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President  on  May  9,  1961.  (Executive 
and  Legislative  Reorganization  Subconunlt- 
tee.)     (H.  Rept.  No.  611.) 

H.  Res.  328,  disapproving  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  6  of  1961  transmitted  to  (ingress 
by  the  President  on  May  24,  1961.  (Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee.)     (H.  Rept.  No.  576.) 

S.  537  (HJl.  5394),  to  amend  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  to  revise  a  restriction 
on  the  conveyance  of  surplus  land  for  his- 
toric monmument  purposes.  (Government 
Activities  Subconunlttee.)  (H.  Rept.  No. 
658;  Public  Law  87-90.) 

S.  539  (H.R.  3259),  to  make  nationals, 
American  and  foreign,  eligible  for  certain 
scholarships  under  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944,  as  amended.  (Government  Activi- 
ties Subcommittee.)  (H.  Rept.  No.  569; 
Public  Law  87-163.) 

S.  540  (H.R.  3260) ,  to  authorize  agencies  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
in  advance  for  required  publications,  and  for 
other  purposes.  (Government  Activities 
Subcommittee.)  (H.  Rept.  No.  560;  Public 
Law  87-91.) 

S.  796  (HJR.  5096),  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  use 
of  surplus  personal  property  by  State  dis- 
tribution agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Special  Donable  Property  Subconunlttee.) 
(H.  Rept.  No.  661;   Public  Law  87-94.) 

RSOaCANIZATION  PLANS 

Seven  reorganization  plans  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  87th  Congress  by  the  President 
during  the  1st  session.  In  the  case  of  each 
plan,  disapproval  resolutions  (which  would 
reject  the  plan  and  thus  preclude  Its  going 
into  effect  automatically  after  60  days  from 
transmittal )  were  introduced  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  CJovernment  Operations. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1961  (Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission).  Hearings 
were  held  on  disapproval  resolutions  House 
Resolution  285  and  House  Resolution  302. 
House  Resolution  302  was  disapproved  by 
the  ccMiunlttee  and  reported  unfavorably  to 
the  House,  which  likewise  disapproved  the 
resolution.  However,  the  plan  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1961  (Federal 
Communications  Commission).  Hearings 
were  held  on  disapproval  resolutions  House 
Resolution  286  and  House  Resolution  303. 
House  Resolution  303  was  approved  by  the 
committee  and  reported  favorably  to  the 
House.  The  House  approved  the  resolution, 
thus  rejecting  the  plan. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1961  (Civil 
Aeronautics  Board).  Hearings  were  held  on 
disapproval  resolutions  House  Resolution  287 
and  House  Resolution  304.  The  committee 
disapproved  House  Resolution  304  and  re- 
ported it  unfavorably  to  the  House,  which 
likewise  disapproved  the  resolution.  Not 
having  been  rejected  by  the  Senate,  the  plan 
went  into  effect  Jtily  3,  1961. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1961  (Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission).  Hearings  were 
held  on  disapproval  resolutions  House  Reso- 
lution 288  and  House  Resolution  305.  The 
committee  disapproved  House  Resolution  305 
and  reported  it  unfavorably  to  the  House, 
which   likewise  disapproved   the   resolution. 


Not  having  been  rejected  by  the  Senate,  the 
plan  went  into  effect  July  9,  1961. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  of  1961  (Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board).  Hearings 
were  held  on  disapproval  resolutions  House 
Resolution  823  and  House  Resolution  338. 
The  committee  disapproved  House  Resolu- 
tion 328  and  reported  it  unfavorably  to  the 
House.  The  House  approved  House  Resolu- 
tion 328  and  thereby  rejected  the  plan. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  of  1961  (Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board).  Hearings  were 
held  on  disapproval  resolutions  House  Reso- 
lution 335  and  House  Resolution  337.  The 
committee  voted  to  lay  on  the  table  House 
Resolution  335,  which  was  an  action  favor- 
able to  the  plan.  A  motion  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  defeated  In  the  House.  Since  the 
Senate  took  no  action  to  reject  the  plan,  it 
went  into  effect  on  August  12,  1961. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1961  (provid- 
ing for  reorganization  of  maritime  func- 
tions). Hearings  were  held  on  disapproval 
resolutions  House  Resolution  336  and  House 
Resolution  338.  The  committee  voted  to  lay 
on  the  table  House  Resolution  336,  which 
was  an  action  favorable  to  the  plan.  The 
House  defeated  a  motion  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  336.  smce  the  Senate  took  no 
action  to  reject  the  plan,  it  went  into  effect 
on  Augtist  12, 1961. 

coicMrrnx  action  on  rzpokts  or  the 
coMpntoLixa  gknkbal 

Rule  XI,  clause  8(c)  (1)  of  the  rules  of  the 
House,  imposes  the  duty  upon  this  commit- 
tee to  receive  and  examine  reports  of  the 
Comptroller  General  referred  to  It  and  to 
make  such  recommendations  to  the  House  as 
it  deems  necessary  or  desirable  in  connection 
with  the  subject  matter  of  the  reports. 

In  discharging  this  responsibility  all  re- 
ports of  the  Comptroller  General  received  by 
the  committee  are  stxidied  and  analyzed  by 
the  staff  and  referred  to  the  subcommittee 
of  this  committee  to  which  has  been  assigned 
general  Jtirisdlction  over  the  subject  matter 
involved. 

The  committee  has  received  a  total  of  128 
General  Accounting  Office  audit  reports  for 
processing  during  the  1st  session,  87th  Con- 
gress, inclusive  of  15  reports  received  between 
the  adjournment  of  the  86th  Congress  and 
the  convening  of  the  87th  Congress.  After 
preliminary  staff  study,  these  reports  were 
referred  to  subcommittees  of  this  conmiittee, 
as  follows: 

Executive    and    Legislative    Reorganiza- 
tion Subcommittee ii 

Military  Operations  Subcommittee 52 

Government  Activities  Subcommittee.  _     32 
Intergovernmental    Relations    Subcom- 
mittee      18 

Foreign  Operations  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee 15 

Total 128 

Periodic  reports  are  received  from  the  sub- 
committees on  the  action  taken  with  re- 
spect to  Individual  reports,  and  monthly 
reports  are  made  to  the  chairman  on  the 
status  of  all  reports  received.  During  the 
session,  the  subcommittees  used  the  reports 
to  further  si}ecific  investigations  and  re- 
views. In  some  cases,  additional  Information 
concerning  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Comptroller  General  was  re- 
quested and  received  from  the  administrative 
agency  involved,  as  well  as  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  In  another  section 
of  the  conunittee's  annual  report  dealing 
with  the  activities  of  the  various  subcom- 
mittees, more  specific  information  on  the 
action  taken  on  these  reports  is  included. 

The  committee  maintains  complete  files 
of  all  the  Comptroller  General's  reports  re- 
ceived. A  record  Is  kept  showing  the  sub- 
committee  to  which  referred,   the   date   of 
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referral,  and  the  action  taken.  All  the  re- 
ports received  during  the  seaslon  will  be  re- 
viewed by  the  conunlttee  In  the  light  of 
additional  Information  obtained  and  action 
taken  by  the  subcommittees,  and  determina- 
tion will  be  made  whether  specific  recom- 
mendations to  the  House  are  necessary  or 
desirable  under  rule  XI. 

STTBCOMMnTEX  BKEAKDOWN 

A  detailed  description  of  the  committee's 
activities,  broken  down  by  subcommittee.  Is 
given  below.  At  the  chairman's  request,  the 
subcommittee  reports  were  prepared  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  outline  : 

OITTLINE  rOR  ANNTTAL  SXTBCOMMrTTES  SEPORTS 

I.  Investigations: 

(a)  List  Investigative  reports  Issued  with 
name  of  report,  date  issued  and  a  summary 
of  each. 

(b)  List  and  describe  other  Investigations 
not  resulting  in  a  formal  report. 

(c)  Give  money  savings  or  recoveries  as  a 
resxilt  of  any  investigations,  together  with 
the  estimated  dollar  amount  of  each. 

(d)  List  and  describe  any  other  remedial 
measures  taken  and  any  nonmonetary  bene- 
fits  attained   as   a   result   of   investigations. 

(e)  The  niimber  of  days  hearings  were 
held. 

n.  Legislation : 

(a)  Total  number  of  measures  referred  to 
the  subcommittee. 

(b)  Reports  Issued  with  title,  date  and 
summary  of  each,  and  description  of  subse- 
quent legislative  action  on  reported  meas- 
ures. 

(c)  Number  of  days  of  hearings  held, 
m.   Reports    received    such    as    notice   of 

negotiated  sales.  General  Accounting  Office 
audit  reports,  and  slnUlar  matters  considered 
which  are  not  legislation : 

(a)  Number  of  each  received. 

(b)  Wherever  action  has  been  taken,  name 
the  report  acted  on,  hearings  held,  If  any; 
describe  the  action  taken  and  the  resulting 
monetary   and    nonmonetary    benefits. 

rv.  Prior  activities  of  the  subcommittee 
of  current  or  continuing  Interest: 

(a)  The  cumulative  money  savings  or  re- 
coveries from  such  prior  activities,  naming 
them. 

(b)  Other  action,  executive  or  otherwise, 
taken  on  such  prior  activities  resulting  In 
some  affirmative  benefit. 

V.  Projected  program  for  the  remainder  of 
the  87th  Congress. 

ExEctrnvs   AND   Lecislative   Reorganization 

SxTBCoMMrmi: 

(Hon.  William  L.  Dawson,  chairman) 

I.    DfVESTICATIONS 

(a)  Reports  Issiied:  None. 

(b)  Investigations  not  resulting  In  a  for- 
mal report: 

1.  A  continuing  study  of  budget  and  ac- 
counting procedures  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  special  attention  to  the  Joint 
accounting  program  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

2.  A  study  of  administrative  organization, 
procedures,  and  practices  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  involves.  Inter  alia,  continued 
analysis  of  replies  to  the  detailed  question- 
naire submitted  to  the  agencies  by  this  sub- 
conunlttee  dxu'lng  an  earlier  Congress.  The 
replies,  made  into  a  committee  print,  have 
been  in  great  demand  by  legal  scholars  and 
other  Interested  persons. 

3.  A  stxidy  of  the  utilization  of  advisory 
committees,  experts,  and  consultants  in  the 
executive  branch.  Congressman  Dante  B. 
Fascxll,  representing  the  subcommittee, 
conferred  with  White  House  officials  follow- 
ing dispatch  of  a  letter  to  the  President 
from  Chairman  Dawson  urging  the  adoption 
of  standards  and  procedures-  contained  In  a 
bill  In  the  past  Congress  reported  by  the 
committee  and  passed  by  the  House  but  on 
which  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Senate. 


4.  A  study  of  new  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  following  issuance  by 
the  committee  of  a  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1637, 
86th  Cong.)  on  an  Investigation  of  expendl- 
tiu'es  for  housing  construction  at  the  Granite 
City  Engineer  Depot  in  Illinois. 

5.  A  study  of  the  management  operations 
of  the  Bxireau  of  the  Budget  based  on  a 
critical  report  of  the  General  Accoimtlng 
Office. 

6.  Federal  real  and  personal  property  In- 
ventory report  (civilian  and  military)  of  the 
US.  Government,  covering  Its  properties  lo- 
cated In  the  United  States,  In  the  terri- 
tories, and  overseas,  as  of  June  30.  1961. 
This  annual  Inventory  undertaking  will  rep-, 
resent  a  compilation  of  assigned  values  of 
real  and  personal  property  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Government  which  Is 
located  throughout  the  world.  The  report 
lists  estimated  present-day  evaluations  of 
public  domain,  Capitol  Hill  properties,  as 
well  as  realty  previously  recorded  on  the 
books  of  the  Government  at  zero  value. 
Zero  value  properties  are  those  which  have 
been  donated  to.  or  obtained  by,  the  Gov- 
ernment at  no  cost. 

This  Inventory  report  will  represent  the 
seventh  endeavor  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  to  record.  In  a  compre- 
hensive and  concise  manner,  assets  of  the 
Government.  Data  for  Inclusion  in  the  cur- 
rent report  are  being  received  and  analyzed. 
The  property  Inventory  report  Is  expected  to 
be  Issued  In  January  1962  as  a  committee 
print. 

Diu-lng  August  1961.  the  committee  was 
advised  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
would  serve  as  a  pilot  agency  to  reevaluate 
its  realty  holdings  so  as  to  show  acquisition 
cost  value  as  well  as  estimated  present-day 
values.  Efforts  are  being  made  within  the 
Department,  with  assistance  from  other  Gov- 
o-nment  departments,  to  formulate  criteria 
which  can  be  utilized  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  eventually  by  other  depart- 
ments, in  this  endeavor.  Criteria  will  be 
proposed  by  the  Department,  after  which 
they  will  be  reviewed  by  an  advisory  com- 
mittee' of  the  American  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers.  Final  approval  of  re- 
evaluatlon  formulas  will  rest  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

(c)  Monetary  savings  or  recoveries  as  a 
result  of  Investigation:  No  estimate  pos- 
sible at  this  time. 

(d)  Other  remedial  measiu-es  taken  and 
nonmonetary  benefits:  Included  in  (b) 
above. 

(e)  Days  of  hearings  held:  None. 

H.   LEGISLATION 

(a)  Number  of  measures  referred  to  the 
subcommittee:  81  legislative  measures  were 
referred  to  the  subcommittee  during  the  ist 
session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

(b)  Reports  Issued: 

1.  House  Report  No.  195  (HH.  5742)  fur- 
ther amending  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  so  that  siich  act  will  apply 
to  reorganization  plans  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  at  any  time  before  June  1.  1963 
(Mar.  23.  1961): 

This  bill,  as  reported,  would  revise  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  which 
had  lapsed  because  the  86th  Congress  had 
failed  to  extend  its  terminal  date.  Under  the 
bill,  a  reorganization  plan  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  would  become 
effective  within  the  allotted  time  unless  a 
simple  majority  of  either  House  votes  to  dis- 
approve it. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  full  committee 
and  subsequently  to  the  House  and  was 
passed.  S.  153,  a  similar  measure,  was  then 
passed  In  lieu  thereof  and  became  Public 
Law  87-18  on  April  7,  19C1. 

2.  House  Report  No.  325  (H.R.  6094) 
amending  section  4  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  (May  1.  1961) : 

This  bill,  as  reported,  was  recommended  to 
the    Congress    by    the    President    and    was 


designed  to  Increase  the  celling  on  appro- 
priations for  salaries  which  may  be  granted 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  from  Its 
present  figure  to  92  million. 

After  hearings,  the  bill  was  approved  by 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee, 
and  was  subsequently  passed  by  the  House. 
In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  amended  to  re- 
move the  appropriations  celling,  thereby 
placing  no  limit  on  the  amount  of  funds 
Congress  could  appropriate  to  the  agency. 
The  Hoxise  accepted  the  Senate  amendments 
and  the  bill  became  Public  Law  87-49  on 
June  16,  1961. 

3.  House  Report  No.  341  (H.R  3279),  travel 
expenses  of  Government  employees  (May  3. 
1961 )  : 

This  bill  had  as  Its  purpose  to  amend 
existing  travel  expense  legislation  to  Increase 
the  maximum  per  diem  rates  and  mileage 
allowances  for  the  use  of  privately  owned 
vehicles  for  certain  civilian  employees  of 
the  Government,  among  other  ptirposes. 
The  maximum  per  diem  rates  were  raised 
from  112  to  $16  per  day  and  the  mileage 
allowance  for  autos  from  10  to  12  cents  per 
mile.  Among  other  things,  the  bill  author- 
ized the  payment  to  employees  of  parking 
fees;  transferred  to  the  President  authority 
DOW  vested  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
establish  per  diem  rates  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States:  and  Increased  the 
maximum  allowance  for  official  travelers 
authorized  to  be  paid  on  an  actual  expense 
basis. 

After  hearings,  the  bill  was  approved  by 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee, 
and  was  passed  by  the  House.  In  the  Senate 
It  was  amended  to  Include  certain  Judicial 
employees  and  Senate  Members  and  em- 
ployees under  its  provisions.  The  amend- 
ments were  accepted  by  the  House  and  the 
bill  became  Public  Law  87-139  on  August  14, 
1961. 

4.  House  Rejxjrt  No.  446  (H.  Res.  303). 
disapproving  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1961  (Federal  Communications  Commission) 
(June  1.1961) : 

This  resolution  represented  the  sense  of 
the  committee  that  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1961  relating  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  should  not  be  ap- 
proved. The  plan,  among  other  things,  would 
have  authorized  the  Commission  to  delegate 
any  of  its  functions  to  a  division  of  the  Com- 
mission, an  Individual  Commissioner  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission,  and  would  have 
abolished  the  Commission's  mandatory  re- 
view In  cases  of  adjudication.  It  also  would 
have  transferred  to  the  Chairman  the  Com- 
mission's functions  with  respect  to  assign- 
ment of  Commissioners  and  commission 
personnel  to  perform  the  delegated  func- 
tions. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  plan  and  reso- 
lution by  the  subcommittee,  and  background 
materials  and  the  committee  report  were  pre- 
pared In  cooi}eratlon  with  the  staff  of  the 
full  committee.  The  resolution  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  on  June  15,  1961.  which 
had  the  effect  of  rejecting  the  plan  and  pre- 
venting  it   from    becoming    effective. 

5.  House  Report  No.  509  (H.  Res.  302)  ap- 
proving Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1961 
(Securities  and  Exchange  Commission) 
(June  12.  1961) : 

House  Resolution  302  proposed  that  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  1961  relating  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Conunlssion  be  dis- 
approved. The  plan  would  have  authorized 
the  Conimlsslon  to  delegate  any  of  Its  func- 
tions to  a  division  of  the  Commission,  an  In- 
dividual Commissioner,  or  to  employees  of 
the  Commission,  and  would  have  given  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  the  authority 
to  designate  the  Individual  Commissioners  or 
employees  who  were  to  perform  the  delegated 
functions. 

After  hearings,  the  subcommittee  referred 
the  resolution  to  the  full  committee  with  a 
recommendation   that  It  not   be   approved. 
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The  full  committee  supported  this  view  and 
made  the  same  recommendation  to  the 
House.  The  committee  report  and  back- 
ground materials  were  prepared  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  staff  of  the  full  committee. 
The  House  sustained  the  position  of  the 
committee  and  rejected  the  Resolution, 
thereby  approving  the  plan.  Subsequently, 
however,  the  Senate,  on  June  21,  voted  to 
disapprove  the  plan,  and  It  therefore  (ailed 
to  become  law. 

6.  House  Report  No.  610  (H.  Res.  304)  ap- 
proving BeorganUatlon  Plan  No.  3  of  1961 
(Civil  Aeronautics  Board)    (June  12,  1961)  : 

House  Resolution  304  proposed  that  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  3  of  1961  relating  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  be  disapproved. 
The  plan  authortaes  the  Board  to  delegate 
any  of  Its  functions  to  a  division  of  the 
Board,  an  Individual  Board  member,  or  to 
employees  of  the  Board,  and  gives  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  the  authority  to  desig- 
nate the  Individual  Board  members  or  em- 
ployees to  perform  the  delegated  functions. 

After  hearings,  the  subcommittee  re- 
ferred the  resolution  to  the  full  committee 
with  a  recommendation  that  It  not  t>e  ap- 
proved. The  full  committee  suppcnted  this 
view  and  made  the  same  recommendation  to 
the  House.  The  oommlttee  report  and  back- 
ground materials  were  prepared  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  staff  of  the  full  committee. 
The  House  sustained  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee and  rejected  the  resolution,  there- 
by approving  the  plan.  Subsequently,  the 
Senate  voted  to  support  the  plan,  and  It 
therefore  became  effective  on  July  8.  1961. 

7.  House  Report  No  511  (H.  Res.  806)  ap- 
proving Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1961 
(Federal  Trade  Commission)  (June  It, 
1961):  ] 

House  Resolutldti  809  jiroposed  that  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Ifo.  4  of  1961  relating  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  be  disapproved. 
The  plan  authorises  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  delegate  any  of  Its  functions  to  a 
division  of  the  Commission,  an  Individual 
Commissioner,  or  to  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission and  glvea  to  the  Chairman  the 
authority  to  designate  the  Individual  Oom- 
mlssloners  or  employees  to  perform  the  dele- 
gated functions. 

After  hearings,  the  subcommittee  referred 
the  resolution  to  the  full  committee  with  a 
recommendation  that  It  not  be  approved. 
The  full  committee  supported  this  view  and 
made  the  same  recommendation  to  the 
House.  The  committee  report  and  back- 
ground materials  were  prepared  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  stall  of  the  full  committee. 
The  Bovise  sustained  the  position  of  the  oom- 
mlttee and  rejected  the  resolution,  thereby 
approving  the  plan.  Subsequently,  the  Sen- 
ate voted  to  support  the  plan,  and  It  there- 
fore became  effective  on  July  9,  1961. 

8.  House  Report  No.  S76  (H.  Res.  S38)  ap- 
proving Reorganlaatlon  Plan  No.  5  of  1961 
(National  Labor  Eelatlons  Board)  (June  26, 
1961) : 

House  Resolution  328  had  as  Its  ptirpose 
the  disapproval  ot  Reorganization  Plan  No.  6 
of  1961  relating  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  The  plan  would  have  author- 
ized the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
delegate  its  functions  to  a  division  of  the 
Board,  an  Individual  Board  member,  or  to 
employees  of  the  Board. 

After  hearings,  the  subcommittee  voted  to 
recommend  that  the  ooaunlttee  not  favor  the 
reaolution.  thereby  approving  the  plan.  The 
committee  supported  the  position  ot  the 
subcommittee  and  made  the  reoonunenda- 
tlon  to  the  House.  The  oommlttee  report 
and  background  materials  were  prepared  In 
cooperation  with  the  staff  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. Tlie  Hotise  subsequently  voted  In 
favor  of  the  reaolvrtlon  on  July  20,  1961, 
thereby  rejecting  the  plan  and  preventing 
It  from  becoming  effective. 


9.  House  Report  No.  989  (H.R.  8603),  pub- 
lic Information  on  Identical  bids  to  public 
agencies  (Aug.  17,  1961) : 

This  bill  would  require  the  making  of  re- 
ports by  Federal  procurement  officers  to  the 
Attorney  General  where  identical  bids  ex- 
ceeding 910,000  are  made  In  response  to  an 
advertisement  to  bid.  Among  other  things, 
the  bill  required  a  noncolluslon  affidavit  to 
accompany  each  bid. 

After  hearings,  a  clean  bill  was  introduced 
and  reported  to  the  full  committee,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  House,  where  It  passed.  A 
committee  report  and  other  background  ma- 
terials were  prepared  by  the  subcom^mittee 
stair.  No  action  to  date  has  been  taken  by 
the  Senate. 

10.  House  Report  No.  1053  (HJl.  8429), 
establishing  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing,  and  for  other  purposes  (Atig. 
28.  1961): 

This  measure  was  recommended  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  and  has  as  its  p\u- 
pose  to  create  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing.  It  would  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  new  Department  the  func- 
tions of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  several  of  Its  constituent 
branches.  The  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Administration  would  be  transferred  to  the 
new  Department.  In  addition  to  the  hous- 
ing functions,  the  new  Secretary  would  con- 
duct comprehensive  studies  of  problems  of 
housing  and  urban  development,  develop  and 
reconunend  policies,  exercise  leadership  in 
coordinating  Federal  activities  affecting 
urban  areas,  and  encourage  comprehensive 
planning  by  State  and  local  governments  of 
community  development  activities. 

After  hearings,  a  clean  bill  was  Introduced 
and  reported  to  the  full  oommlttee  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  Ho\ise.  The  committee  re- 
port and  other  background  materials  were 
prepared  by  the  suboonunlttee  staff.  The 
bill  was  then  referred  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, where  it  Is  awaiting  action. 

11.  House  Report  1216  (Hit.  8798).  travel 
expenses  for  student  trainees  when  assigned 
to  certain  Ooverxunent  positions  (Sept.  19, 
1961): 

This  measiire  was  recommended  to  the 
Congreas  by  the  X3B.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  authorizes  the  payment  of  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  to  certain  stu- 
dent trainees  who  were  not  Included  In  more 
comprehensive  legislation  reported  by  this 
oommlttee  in  the  86th  Congress  (Public 
Law  86-587) . 

The  bill  was  reported  favorably  to  the 
full  committee  and  subsequently  to  the 
House,  where  it  was  passed.  The  committee 
report  and  other  background  materials  were 
prepared  by  the  subcotninlttee  staff.  No 
action  to  date  has  been  taken  by  the  Senate. 

12.  Action  taken  on  House  Resolution  335 
and  House  Resolution  336: 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  hearings  were 
held  on  House  Resolution  335  relating  to 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  of  1961,  and  House 
Resolution  336  relating  to  Reorganization 
PUnNo.  7of  1961. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  transferred 
from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
to  its  Chairman  certain  functions  including 
the  appointment  and  removal  of  personnel, 
the  distribution  of  business  among  such 
personnel,  the  overall  management,  func- 
tioning, and  organization  of  the  Board.  The 
Chairman,  however,  is  governed  by  the  gen- 
eral policies  of  the  Board  In  carrying  out  his 
functions. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  created  a  new 
and  fully  independent  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  and  transferred  to  it  the  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  which 
was  abolished.  There  were  also  transferred 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Conunlssion  the 
functions  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  and  certain  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.     The  Commis- 


sion was  given  authority  to  delegate  its 
functions  to  Individual  Commissioners  or 
employees  of  the  Board.  A  position  of  Mari- 
time Administrator  was  provided  for.  and  the  \ 
present  Maritime  Administration  was  re- 
tained within  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Certain  fimctlons  of  the  abolished  Federal 
Maritime  Board  relating  to  subsidies  were 
transferred  to  the  Secretary. 

Background  material  was  prepared  in  coop- 
eration with  the  staff  of  the  full  committee. 
The  ^bcommlttee  recommended  to  the  full 
committee  that  the  disapproval  resolution 
on  these  plans  be  rejected.  The  full  commit- 
tee, however,  decided  to  table  both  disap- 
proval resolutions  and  make  no  recommenda-> 
tlon  to  the  House.  This  had  the  effect  ot 
approving  the  reorganization  plans.  No 
report  was  Issued.  Subsequently,  the  House 
acted  upon  both  resolutions  by  motions  to 
discharge  the  committee.  By  rejecting  these 
motions  the  House  sustained  the  plans. 
Since  the  Senate  took  no  action  to  disap- 
prove the  plans,  they  both  became  effective 
on  August  12.  1961. 

(c)  Twelve  days  of  formal  hearings  were 
held  during  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congrees. 


in.  KEPOrrs  rbueived  such  as  notice  or  vftco- 

TIATED  BALES,  CENOUL  ACCOUNTING  OmCE 
AUDIT  REPORTS,  AND  SIMILAR  MATTEB8  CON- 
SmZRED,   WHICH    AXE   NOT  LEGISLATION 

(a)  Number  of  each  received:  Eleven  audit 
reports  of  the  General  Accoimtlng  Office 
were  received. 

(b)  Action  taken: 

1.  Audit  of  the  Southwestern  Power  Sys- 
tem and  related  activities.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers (dvll  functions).  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Southwestern  Power  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  the  Interior,  for 
the  fiscal  years  1958  and  1969.  (See  item  3 
below.) 

2.  Audit  of  selected  activities  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclanuitlon,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  In  the  lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
for  the  fiscal  years  1957,  1958,  and  1959.  (See 
Item  3  bekrw.) 

3.  Audit  on  the  financial  statements  of  the 
Columbia  XUver  power  system  and  related 
activities  for  fiscal  yesr  1960. 

With  rec^Mct  to  the  above  three  reports, 
the  committee  requested  the  comments  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  qiiestlons 
and  criticisms  raised  In  the  reports  concern- 
ing depreciation  accounting.  Interest  dur- 
ing construction.  Inadequate  statements 
comparing  actual  with  planned  repayment, 
a<lmlnlBtratlve  changes  in  important  fea- 
tures of  the  Oollbran  project,  energy  rates 
charged  the  Government  by  the  Tuma  proj- 
ect, and  trespass  occupancy  of  lands  along 
the  lower  Colorado  River.  The  Department's 
detailed  reply  Is  being  used  as  a  basis  for 
further  committee  Inquiry. 

4.  A  report  on  a  general  review  of  current 
automatic  data  processing  developments  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  report  was  pre- 
pared, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
asked  to  comment  on  a  number  of  aspects  of 
the  report.  The  committee  has  had  consid- 
erable correspondence  and  is  maintaining 
close  liaison  with  the  Bureau  on  Integrated 
long-range  planning  and  coordination  of 
ADP  within  the  Government,  as  well  as  on 
equipment  selection  and  acquisition  policies. 
The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  on 
October  16,  1961,  approved  a  circular  to  all 
executive  departments  and  establishments 
which  sets  out  policies  on  selection  and  ac- 
quisition of  ADP  equipment. 

5.  Audit  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Author- 
ity for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30,  1960. 

The  report  questioned  whether  TVA  may 
properly  solicit  suppliers  by  telegraph  and 
telephone  in  lieu  of  public  advertisement 
and  submission  of  sealisd  bids  in  situations 
which  appear  not  covered  by  the  usioal 
statutory  exceptions.  The  committee  has 
received  conflicting  legal  opinions  from  the 
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TV  A    and    the    Comptroller    General.      The 
matter  Is  under  active  study. 

6.  Audit  of  Federal  Prison  Industries, 
Inc.,  Department  of  Justice,  fiscal  year  1960. 
No  further  action  contemplated. 

7.  Audit  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  fiscal  year  1960.  Further  sttidy 
being  made  and  comments  will  be  requested 
from  agency. 

8.  Review  of  admission  and  collection  prac- 
tices relating  to  the  hospital  and  medical 
care  program,  Department  of  Public  Health, 
District  of  Columbia  government,  January 
1960.  Further  study  being  made  and  com- 
ments will  be  requested  from  agency. 

9.  Review  of  selected  operations  of  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  TrafBc,  District  of 
Columbia  government.  Further  study  being 
made  and  comments  will  be  requested  from 
agency. 

10.  Review  of  selected  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget — Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  fiscal  year  1960. 

The  report  identified  certain  inadequacies 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  program  to 
improve  management  practices  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  In  response 
to  this  criticism,  a  detailed  review  is  being 
made  of  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  pertaining  to  management  survey 
contracts  with  private  management  con- 
sultant firms.  A  staff  report  on  this  aspect 
of  the  Bureau's  management  improvement 
activities  will  be  prepared. 

11.  Audit  of  National  Capital  Housing  Au- 
thority— fiscal  years  1959  and  1960.  P*urther 
study  being  made  and  comments  will  be  re- 
quested from  agency. 

rV.   PBIOR   ACriVITJXS   OF  THE   StTBCOMMITTCZ   OT 

ctraaiNT  or  continuino   interest 

(a)  Cumulative  money  savings  or  re- 
coveries: No  estimate  possible  at  this  time. 

(b)  Other  affirmative  benefits:  See  1(b) 
above. 

▼.    PROJECTB)   PROGRAM   FOR   THE    REMAINDER  OF 
THZ    87TH    CONCRESS 

1.  Study  and  possible  hearings  on  pend- 
ing and  other  legislation  to  be  referred  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

2.  Continuation  until  conclusion  of  in- 
vestigations reported  in  1(b)  above. 

3.  The  subcommittee  study  of  the  various 
Hoover  Commission  reports  referred  Is  con- 
tinuing so  that  implementation  can  be 
IM-essed  wherever  efficiencies  or  economies 
for  the  Federal  Government  are  indicated. 
An  investigation  is  also  being  made  into  the 
advisability  of  recommending  legislation  to 
create  another  commission  to  study  Govern- 
ment organization. 

4.  A  study  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  along  with  suggested  changes 
recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

5.  The  study  of  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment, on  which  one  report  has  been 
made,  will  be  continued. 

6.  The  study  of  the  functions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  Ehirope  Is  continu- 
ing and  a  check  being  made  on  implementa- 
tion of  the  committee's  recommendations. 

7.  The  investigation  Into  the  importation 
of  foreign  excess  property  will  be  continued 
with  close  attention  given  to  the  revision 
of  policies  and  procedures  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Including  the  advisa- 
bility of  further  legislation. 

8.  A  special  study  of  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  on  industrial  and  commercial-type 
properties  owned  by  the  Government  will  be 
made  with  a  view  toward  the  recommenda- 
tion of  permanent  legislation. 

9.  The  subcommittee  will  continue  Its 
annual  compilation  of  Federal  real  and 
personal  property. 

10.  The  Investigation  and  study  of  per- 
sonnel practices  and  procedures  in  the 
Government  departments  and  agencies,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Bureau  of  Public 
Debt,  Chicago,  III.,  will  be  continued.    Spe- 


cific foUowup  action  is  being  taken  on  the 
implementation  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  committee  in  earlier  reports. 

11.  The  study  of  the  advisability  of  re- 
quiring the  President's  budget  to  b«  pre- 
sented in  a  manner  separating  capital  in- 
vestments from  operating  expenses  will  be 
continued. 


Military  Operations  SxTBCOMMrrrxx 
(Hon.  Chet  HoLiFnxo,  chairman) 

I.    INVESTIGATIONS 

(a)    Reports  Issued: 

1.  "Air  Force  Ballistic  Missile  Manage- 
ment (Formation  of  Aerospace  Corpora- 
tion)," third  report  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  House  Report  No. 
324.  May  1,  1961   (68  pages). 

This  report  reviews  developments  leading 
to  the  formation  of  Aerospace  Corporation  as 
the  technical  manager  of  Air  Force  space 
systems  and  advanced  missile  systems. 
Aerospace,  a  nonprofit  corporation  estab- 
lished In  California,  will  direct  certain  proj- 
ects formerly  handled  by  Space  Technology 
Laboratories,  Inc.  (STL),  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  Thompson  Ramo  Woolridge, 
Inc.  The  former  Air  Force-STL  arrangement 
was  critically  evaluated  by  the  subcommittee 
in  House  Report  No.  1121,  86th  Congress,  1st 
session.  STL  continues  to  direct  and  en- 
gineer the  Atlas,  Titan,  and  Minuteman 
ICBM  projects  for  the  Air  Force,  with 
diminishing  responsibilities  as  these  projects 
approach  the  operational  stage. 

In  the  report,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  Air  Force  review  the  remaining 
contract  functions  of  STL  with  a  view  to 
closing  these  out  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in 
order  to  eliminate  overlapping  layers  of 
technical  management.  "The  committee 
suggests  that  the  Air  Force  place  greater 
management  responsibilities  on  Aerospace 
Corporation  and  the  weapon  contractors  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  assume  them. 

The  committee  notes  that  the  Air  Force 
has  become  the  dominant  military  agency  for 
ballistic  missile  and  space  systems  and  that 
Aerospace  Corporation,  with  its  direction  re- 
sponsibilities, win  perform  a  central  role. 
In  the  future.  Aerospace  is  expected  to  build 
up  to  about  1,000  scientific  and  engineering 
personnel,  with  possible  further  growth  in 
the  future.  The  report  warns  against  em- 
pire building  which  might  dilute  the  high 
quality  of  the  technical  staff. 

The  negotiations  which  were  required  in 
the  formation  of  Aerospace  resulted  in  a 
transfer  of  personnel  from  STL,  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Air  Force  of  STL's  nine-building 
research  and  development  center  at  a  cost 
of  $23.5  million,  and  the  provision  of  an 
advanced  payment  pool  of  $5  million  for 
Aeroepaci  working  capital. 

The  report  notes  that  Air  Force  contract 
payments  to  both  Aerospace  and  STL  in 
fiscal  year  1961  will  be  $84  million,  compared 
to  a  cost  of  $78  million  for  STL  alone  In 
fiscal  year  1960. 

The  Air  Force  attributed  this  Increase  to 
the  peak  workloads  in  the  Minuteman  pro- 
gram schedule,  and  to  other  added  adminis- 
trative support  requirements. 

The  report  reviews  other  technical  re- 
sources of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command 
(formerly  the  Air  Reserve  and  Development 
Command)  and  its  several  associated  con- 
tract agencies. 

The  report  states  that  specialized  contract 
agencies  such  as  Aerospace  have  become  im- 
portant adjuncts  of  Government  efforts  in 
scientific  and  technical  fields  associated  with 
the  national  defense.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  opposition  to  the  use  of  such  contract 
agencies.  However,  the  tendency  to  use  this 
contract  S3rstem  is  bolstered  by  the  increas- 
ing complexity  of  new  weapons,  the  accel- 
erated pace  of  technological  development, 
and  the  compelling  competition  with  the 
Soviets. 


2.  "Defense  Materiel  Utilization  Program," 
sixth  report  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  House  Report  No.  1214, 
September  19,  1961  (36  pages).  This  report 
reviews  activities  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense related  to  the  efficient  use  of  existing 
inventories  In  lieu  of  unnecessary  new  pro- 
curement. These  screening,  Identification, 
and  utilization  operations  are  related  to,  but 
outside  of.  the  more  integrated  supply  opera- 
tions under  such  programs  as  the  single 
manager   program. 

The  scattered  and  complex  organization 
for  utilization  Is  discussed,  and  the  variety 
of  procedures  that  must  be  carried  out  by 
Inventory  managers  In  order  to  find  and 
utilize  excess  or  surplus  property  held  by 
other  defense  agencies  are  described.  A  need 
was  clearly  indicated  for  great  simpllcation 
and  more  effective  utilisation  of  assets. 

There  Is  an  estimated  $13  billion  in  long 
supply  or  excess  Inventory  in  the  supply 
systems  alone,  which  comprise  only  about 
one-third  of  the  total  personal  property 
holdings  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  excess  reported  as 
utilized  was  processed  through  centralized 
and  fully  coordinated  utilization  programs. 
Inadequate  Identification  data  and  lack  of 
centralized  screening  procedures  were  ap- 
parent deficiencies  In  the  supply  systems. 
The  existence  of  a  backlog  of  surplus  prop- 
erty appeared  to  be  overemphasized. 

The  disposal  sales  system  is  geared  largely 
to  a  high  rate  of  disposal  without  adequate 
concern  for  utilization.  Examples  of  Inade- 
quate procedures  were  cited.  Furthermore, 
the  rate  of  return  from  surplus  sales  ap- 
peared to  be  too  low.  especially  in  compari- 
son with  the  advantage  to  the  Government 
of  utilizing  property  to  the  end  of  its  service 
me. 

Thirteen  recommendations  are  made  In  the 
report,  aimed  at  increasing  the  emphasis  on 
utilization  work,  and  at  Increasing  its 
efficiency. 

It  was  noted  that  a  new  single  defense 
supply  agency  is  to  be  organized  under  the 
Secretary  of  E>efense.  One  of  the  objectives 
of  the  agency  is  to  improve  materiel  utiliza- 
tion. The  subcommittee  states,  however, 
that  added  emphasis  on  utilization  will  be 
required  even  under  the  new  agency,  and  that 
strong  interim  control  measures  are  neces- 
sary. 

3.  "New  Civil  Defense  Program."  ninth 
report  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  House  Report  No.  1249.  Septem- 
ber 21.  1961  (82  pages).  This  Is  the  first 
comprehensive  report  on  the  recent  reorgan- 
izations In  Federal  civil  defense  and  the  ad- 
ministration's program  for  fallout  shelters. 
It  Is  the  seventh  subcommittee  report  in  the 
past  6  years  on  civil  defense  problems.  The 
report  reviews  new  policies  and  measures 
designed  to  produce  a  stronger  civil  defense 
organization  and  an  actual  civil  defense 
capability  for  the  Nation.  It  also  reviews 
the  chronological  development  of  shelter  and 
evacuation  policies  over  the  past  decade  as 
the  background  of  the  civil  defense  assign- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  con- 
siders some  basic  attitudes  which  are  taken 
toward  civil  defense  programs  and  also  In- 
cludes a  discussion  of  the  current  Soviet  civil 
defense  preparation. 

Stating  that  the  shelter  Identification  and 
marking  program  is  only  a  first  step,  the  re- 
port calls  upon  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  develop  an  optimum  shelter  plan  for  the 
United  States  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  effectiveness  of  underground  shelters 
against  radiation  and  some  degree  of  blast 
effecU,  the  utility  of  group  shelters  as  a  basis 
for  survival  and  recovery  operations,  and  the 
cost  of  certain  kinds  of  shelter  systems  are 
discussed.  A  need  for  stocking  shelters  with 
food  and  water  Introduces  other  problems. 
There  also  is  a  need  for  training  programs  to 
explain  the  use  of  shelters,  and  the  other 
civil  defense  efforts  that  will  be  required,  to 
the  people. 
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The  report  caUs  for  a  sizable  Increase  In 
clvU  defenss  rasesrcb  and  development  In 
order  to  find  approaches  to  many  unsolved 
problems.  Such  work  also  could  lead  to  later 
savings  In  time,  equipment,  and  money. 

WltJa  regard  to  Soviet  dvil  defense,  the  re- 
port concludes  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  engaged  in  an  expensive  and  expanding 
civil  defense  program.  The  Soviet  Union 
now  has  shelters  for  a  substantial  part  of  Its 
city  populations. 

The  report  Includes  a  special  warning  note 
for  the  American  people  to  avoid  fly-by-night 
operators  with  civil  defense-labeled  schemes 
and  to  be  wary  at  false  advertising  of  civil 
defense  merchandise  and  services. 

(b)  InvestlgatUms  not  resulting  in  a  for- 
mal report: 

1.  Surplus  property  disposal:  The  staff  has 
continuously  scrutinized  military  surplus 
disposal  actions,  Investigating  more  closely 
those  which  indicated  dissipation  of  valu- 
able Government  resources. 

A  quantity  of  N»vy  radio  sets  were  Identi- 
fied as  having  civil  defense  use,  and  through 
Inquiries  made  of  the  OCDM  these  unused 
radio  sets  were  made  available  to  the  dvll 
defense  organizations  of  New  Jersey  and 
Virginia,  Instead  of  being  disposed  as  sur- 
plus.    Savings  are  listed  In  1(c) 8  below. 

a.  Missile  site  construction:  The  staff  In- 
vestigated delays  in  missile  site  construction 
and  alleged  irregularities  In  contractor  per- 
formanoe.  Certain  matters  were  referred  to 
the  Comptroller  General  for  opinion. 

8.  Military  air  transp>ortatlon :  Hearings 
were  held  on  further  deveUspments  In  this 
field,  particularly  with  regard  to  contract 
allocation  procedures.  A  report  will  be  pre- 
pared on  this  subject.  Bmphasls  will  be 
given  to  recent  developments  in  MATS 
modernization  and  procurement  of  commer- 
cial airlift  eerttoes. 

4.  Defense  catalog  and  standardization 
programs:  Hearings  were  held  on  the  progress 
and  aeeompllshments  of  these  programs  and 
on  the  extent  to  which  prior  committee  ree- 
onunendations  have  been  followed.  A  re- 
port win  be  prepared  on  this  subject. 

6.  Military  flight  pay:  The  staff  is  making 
a  study  of  this  matter  In  connection  with 
the  Interest  of  many  Members  and  current 
legislative  proposals  for  changes  in  these 
pay  regulations. 

6.  Military-civilian  relations  In  air  traffic 
control:  The  staff  held  conferences  and  re- 
viewed developments  in  this  field  to  de- 
termine whether  economies  can  be  achieved 
and  air  safety  promoted  by  better  integra- 
tion and  better  tise  of  facilities.  A  report 
prepared  at  the  subcommittee's  request  by 
the  PAA  on  "Air  Defense  Air  Traffic  Control 
Integration."  was  received  and  Is  being 
studied  in  connection  with  this  Investiga- 
tion. 

7.  Defense    reorganization:     The    staff    Is 
making  a  study  of  the  reorganizations  which 
have  resulted  from  the  Department  of  Dc 
fense  Reorganization  Act  of  1958  and  from 
the  actions  of  the  new  administration. 

8.  Automatic  data  yn-ocesslng  systems  and 
equipment:  The  staff  is  studying  certain 
aspects  of  the  contracting  for.  and  use  of, 
automatic  data  processing  systems  and 
equipment  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

9.  Mutual  weapons  development  program: 
The  staff  has  conducted  field  investigations 
and  preparatory  studies  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  mutual  weapons  development  program 
In  its  present  form  Is  achieving  optimum 
savings  and  the  greatest  possible  technical 
benefits  for  military  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

10.  Multilateral  weapons  production  pro- 
grams: The  staff  has  studied  programs  for 
production  of  17^. -developed  weapons  In 
NATO  coimtrles  Intended  to  replace  or 
supplement  direct  military  assistance.  In- 
cluded in  this  study  la  the  question  of  the 
transfer  of  proprietary  and  patent  data  to 
foreign  firms. 


11.  Procurement  at  aerial  reconnaissance 
cameras:  Tbe  staff  Investigated  complaints 
alleging  Irregularities  In  the  award  of  con- 
tracts, and  the  complainant  was  notified  of 
a  ruling  mads  by  the  Comptroller  General 
in  this  matter. 

12.  Supply  of  electric  power  for  missile 
bases:  A  staff  inquiry  was  made  into  tbe 
matter.  The  complainant  was  advised  of 
decisions  by  the  Air  Force  which  would 
permit  participation  in  such  contracts  by 
other  companies. 

18.  Alleged  irregularities  in  procurement 
of  generators  at  McClellan  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif. :  A  staff  Investigation  was  made  of  this 
matter  and  initial  results  were  furnished  to 
the  complainant  company  Fvirther  ex- 
ploration of  the  Issues  raised  was  included 
la  the  investigation  of  the  defense  standard- 
ization program. 

14.  Many  subject  matters  were  investigated 
by  the  subcommittee  at  the  request  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  subcommittee  staff 
endeavors  at  all  times  to  respond  fully  and 
promptly  to  Members'  requests,  to  assemble 
and  convey  the  necessary  information,  or  to 
advise  Members  on  appropriate  courses  of 
action  that  may  be  taken  by  constituents 
who  refer  matters  to  them. 

(c)  Monetary  savings  or  recoveries  as  a  re- 
sult of  investigation: 

1.  As  a  result  of  increased  emphasis  on 
the  utilization  program  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  due  in  part  to  the  subcommit- 
tee's Investigation,  the  central  utilization 
program  has  achieved  an  increase  of  about 
$82  million  In  reported  utilization  transac- 
tions. 

a.  The  savings  to  the  Government  esti- 
mated to  have  resulted  from  the  utilization 
of  Navy  radio  sets  for  civil  defense  purposes 
In  lieu  of  disposal  as  surplus  (see  1(b)  1 
above)  are  $500,000. 

(d)  Other  remedial  measures  taken  and 
nonmonetary  benefits: 

1.  "Air  Force  Ballistic  Missile  Manage- 
ment (Formation  of  Aerospace  Corp.)," 
House  Report  No.  824  (see  1(a)  I  above). 
Several  developments  with  regard  to  Aero- 
space Corp.  are  of  partictilar  interest. 

A.  As  noted  on  page  43  of  the  report.  Aero- 
space Corp.  will  be  Included  under  the  new 
defense  policy  with  regard  to  Government 
patent  rights  arising  from  Government- 
sponsored  research  In  new  areas. 

B.  As  noted  on  pages  33-34  of  the  report, 
there  has  been  a  strong  interest  generated 
in  Aerospace  Corp.  on  the  problem  of  con- 
flict of  Interest.  Corporation  policy  has  been 
formulated  to  avoid  conflicts  of  Interest 
which  would  reflect  adversely  on  Aerospace 
or  its  mission  for  the  Air  Force. 

C.  This  report  has  become  a  basic  text  in 
the  study  of  contract  organizations  working 
for  Government  agencies.  Several  other 
studies  have  been  initiated  by  groups  with- 
in and  outside  the  Government,  utilizing 
the  background  data  and  Issues  presented  in 
the  report. 

The  following  comment  was  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  a  formal  reply  to 
House  Report  No.  324: 

"A  review  of  your  report  shows  It  to  be  an 
excellent,  comprehensive  and  objective  anal- 
ysis of  a  complex  subject.  I  am  sure  the  re- 
port will  prove  to  be  of  special  value  to  the 
Air  Force  in  developing  the  most  effective 
utilization  of  the  Aerospace  Corporation. 
Like  its  predecessor.  House  Report  No.  1121 
on  the  'Organization  and  Management  of 
Missile  Programs,'  this  report  should  be  a 
valuable  source  document  to  all  elements  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  concerned  with 
problems  relating  to  the  management  of  our 
major  weapons  systems. " 

2.  'T>efen8e  Materiel  Utilization  Program," 
House  Report  No.  1214  (see  I(a)2  above). 
The  following  nonmonetary  benefits  are  be- 
ing achieved  in  the  utilization  programs : 

A.  The  utilization  division  as  a  part  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Supply  Support  Center  will 


assume  a  central  and  higher  role  In  tbe  new 
Defense  Supply  Agency. 

B.  Work  on  a  oentrallaing  screening  sys- 
tem is  i>rogresslng  and  will  be  developed  for 
use  among  all  of  the  military  agencies  to  In- 
crease the  benefits  of  this  program. 

C.  A  single  operating  manual  for  utiliza- 
tion work  is  being  developed  at  the  Armed 
Forces  Supply  Support  Center. 

The  following  comment  was  made  In  tbe 
Department  of  Defense's  formal  reply  to 
House  Report  No.  1214: 

"The  Department  of  Defense  appreciates 
this  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on 
this  rep>ort,  which  Is  constructive  and  help- 
ful. The  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report,  after  full  implementation  by  this  De- 
partment, will  result  in  an  Improved  materiel 
utilization  program.  Impiementatlon  of 
these  recommendations  in  certain  instances 
is  already  in  process,  and  in  other  instances 
the  recommendations  will  establish  not  only 
our  objective  for  accomplishment,  but  a 
sound  blueprint  for  achieving  the  objective." 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Defense 
Indicated  that  it  concurred  In  all  IS  of  the 
committee's  recommendations  and  that  it 
was  taking  appropriate  corrective  action. 

3.  "New  ClvU  Defense  Program."  House  Re- 
port No.  1249  (see  I(a)3  above).  The  sub- 
committee has  already  received  indications 
that  serious  consideration  is  being  given  to 
many  problems  posed  in  this  report  in  the 
new  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Civil  Defense. 

A.  Tbe  report  emphasizes  the  need  for 
economy  and  efficiency  as  well  as  the  speedy 
execution  of  tbe  shelter  identification  and 
marking  program.  There  are  Indications 
that  efforts  will  be  made  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  accomplish  these  purposes. 

B.  Numerous  requests  are  being  received 
for  this  report  and  a  large  public  Interest 
has  been  evidenced  in  the  committee  investi- 
gation. 

(e)  Days  of  hearings  held:  A  total  of  12 
days  of  public  hearings  were  held  by  the 
subcoounittee. 

1.  Defense  cataloging  and  standardization 
programs:  Kzecutlve  briefing  session  on  April 
13.  1961,  and  public  hearings  on  April  14, 
1961. 

3.  Defense  materiel  utilization  program: 
Hearing  on  May  16.  1961. 

3.  Military  air  transportation:  Public  hear- 
ings. Jvme  19,  30,  and  23,  1961. 

4.  Civil  defense:  Public  hearings  on  August 
1, 2, 3,  4,  7,  8,  and  9, 1961. 

It.   XXGISLATIOir 

(a)  Number  of  measures  referred  to  the 
subcommittee : 

No  legislative  measures  were  referred  to  the 
subcommittee  during  the  session  under  re- 
view. 

However,  a  statement  by  Subconunittee 
Chairman  Holifixu)  was  read  before  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Legislative  Reorganization  Sub- 
committee on  HJl.  4670.  This  bill  would 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949.  as  well  as  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
public  Information  and  publicity  concerning 
instances  where  identical  bids  are  submitted 
to  public  agencies  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
supplies,  equipment  or  services.  The  chair- 
man's statement  reviewed  a  number  of  cases 
which  have  been  investigated  by  the  Mili- 
tary Operations  Subcommittee  and  made 
suggestions.  Some  of  the  suggestions  made 
were  incorporated  into  the  committee  bill 
(HJl  8603),  which  passed  the  House  on 
August  22,  1961. 

m.  rkposts  bxceivzo  such  as  notice  or  nzoo- 

TIATZD  SALES,  GENERAL  ACCOITKTINO  OFFICE 
AITDIT  REPORTS,  AND  SIMILAS  MATTERS  CON- 
SmERED    WHICH    ARC    NOT    LEOISLATIOM 

(a)   Number  of  reports  received: 
Forty-five  reports  on  audits  and  reviews 
made  by  the  General  Accounting  Ofllce  were 
received   by  the   suboominittee.     All   these 
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reports  were  reviewed  and  analjrsed  by  the 
staff,  and  tbe  specific  activities  on  the  find- 
ings reported  are  shown  below: 
(b)   Action  taken: 

1.  The  following  OAO  reports  were  used 
as  background,  documentation,  or  prepara- 
tion of  "Defense  Materiel  Utilization  Pro- 
grams," House  Report  No.  1216: 

Review  of  Interservlce  utilization  of  aero- 
nautical supplies  and  equipment  within  the 
Department  of  Defense,  B-133313,  September 
15.  1961. 

Review  erf  the  reservation  of  Army  excess 
material  for  the  military  assistance  program, 
B-133383.  July  31,  1961. 

Review  of  planned  procurement  and  con- 
current dlspcwal  of  compressed  gas  cylinders. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army. 
B-133376,  June  30.  1961. 

Review  of  management  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Porce  of  replacement  equip- 
ment, B-133361,  June  30,  1961. 

Review  of  management  of  idle  production 
equipment  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. B-133372,  June  30,  1961. 

Review  of  reciprocating  engine  spare  parts, 
procurement  and  repair  requirements,  San 
Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area,  Department  of 
the  Air  Porce,  B-133019,  May  10.  1961. 

Review  of  supply  management  of  selected 
electronic  equipment  progranis.  Department 
of  the  Navy.  B-133313,  January  31,  1961. 

2.  The  following  GAO  repcMrt  was  used  as 
backgroiind  and  documentation  for  "Air 
Porce  Ballistic  Missile  Management  (Porma- 
tion  of  Aerospace  Corporation)."  House  Re- 
port No.  324: 

Findings  resulting  from  initial  review  of 
the  ballistic  mlsaLle  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Porce,  B-133042,  December 
37,  1960. 

IV.    PUOK   ACTTVmBS  Of   THZ   StTBCOMMTTnCZ   OF 
CJJMBXm    OE    CONTINtnNG    INTBUST 

(a)  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Investi- 
gations undertaken  by  this  Subcommittee, 
all  reports  are  of  continuing  Interest.  Prior 
reports  have  contributed  to  current  hearings 
and  reports,  and  continuing  notice  Is  taken 
of  subjects  relating  to  past  reports  and  in- 
vestigations. 

( b )  The  earlier  reports  of  the  subconunlt- 
tee  In  the  civil  defense  area  have  continued 
to  be  basic  texts  for  everyone  Interested  in 
the  field.     These  reports  were: 

(Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  no 
longer  available  for  distribution  from  the 
committee.) 

"Civil  Defense  for  National  Survival,"  H. 
Rept.  No.  2946,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  submitted 
July  27.  1966.« 

"SUtus  of  Civil  Defense  Legislation,"  H. 
Rept.  No.  829,  8Sth  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  submitted 
July  22.  1957.* 

"Analysis  of  Civil  Defense  Reorganization" 
(Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1968),  H. 
Rept.  No.  1874,  85th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  sub- 
mitted June  12,  1958.* 

"Atomic  Shelter  Programs."  H.  Rept.  No. 
2564.  86th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  submitted  Augiist 
12.  1958.* 

"Civil  Defense  In  Western  Euroj)e  and  the 
Soviet  Union,"  H.  Rept.  No.  300,  86th  Cong.. 
1st  sess.,  submitted  AprU  27.  1959.* 

"Civil  Defense  Shelter  Policy  and  Postat- 
tack  Recovery  Planning,"  H.  Rept.  No.  2069. 
86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  submitted  July  1.  1960. 

(c)  Several  earlier  reports  Eisslsted  In  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  the  single  manager 
program  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
recent  reports  on  military  supply  manage- 
ment— "Military  Supply  Management  (Single 
Manager  Agencies),"  House  Report  No.  674, 
86th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  and  "Military  Supply 
Management  (Progress  In  Single  Manage- 
ment).' House  Report  No.  2074.  86th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session — assisted  In  adding  needed 
impetus  and  emphasis  on  the  single  manager 
program  and  in  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Defense  Supply  Agency.  This  agency 
appears  to  be  initially  aimed  at  control  and 
management  of  the  expanding  single  manag- 


er agencies,  bringing  the  bulk  of  common 
military  supplies  and  services  xrnder  central 
direction. 

Savings  so  far  reported  frran  the  single 
manager  program  are  as  follows  (as  of  June 
30.  1961)  :  Annual  savings  123.929.496.  One- 
time savings  $543,816,316. 

The  Secretary  of  E>efense  has  stated  that 
savings  of  $2  to  $4  billion  in  inventory  re- 
duction may  be  possible  under  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency. 

Another  benefit  derived  from  these  hear- 
ings and  reports  on  military  supply  manage- 
ment has  been  their  tise  as  the  basis  for  fur- 
ther studies  by  other  groups  and  agencies  of 
problems  which  could  not  easily  be  docu- 
mented or  studied  before.  Por  Instance,  the 
Attorney  General  utilized  the  hearing  and 
report  on  single  manager  agencies  for  study 
of  the  competitive  situation  in  the  petro- 
leum Industry,  as  faced  by  the  Military  Pe- 
troleum Supply  Agency.  The  report  was  en- 
titled "Military  Procurement  of  Petroleum, 
Report  of  the  Attorney  General  Pursuant  to 
Section  708(e)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  as  Amended,  as  of  November  9.  1960." 
( d )  In  the  area  of  "Organization  and  Man- 
agement of  Missile  Programs,"  House  Report 
No.  1121,  86th  Congress,  Ist  session,  a  num- 
ber of  adjustments  have  been  made  in  the 
management  of  these  programs  in  response 
to  subcommittee  criticisms. 

V.    PaOJXCTXD   PSOGKAM    FOB   THZ  XZMAINOXB    OF 
THE  87TH  CONCKZSS 

The  projected  program  of  the  subcommit- 
tee will  Include  the  following  subject  areas, 
and  consist  of  followup  Investigations,  col- 
latersd  inquiries,  and  reports  where  appro- 
priate : 

1.  Organization  and  management  of  mls- 
slle  programs. 

2.  Military  supply  management,  including 
cataloging  and  standardization. 

3.  Military    air    transportation. 

4.  Civil  defense   problems. 

6.  It  is  anticipated  that  other  matters  will 
arise  which  will  require  subcommittee 
action. 


OovxaNiiENT  Acrivrrizs  SuBCOiucrrTzx 
(Hon.  Jack  Bkooks,  chairman) 

I.    INVXSTIGATIONS 

(a)  Investigative  reports  issued: 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  formal  report  will 
be  completed  and  presented  during  the  2d 
session.  87th  Congress,  In  connection  with 
the  subconunlttee's  Investigation  and  hear- 
ing of  August  1961.  concerning  the  Govern- 
ment's nickel  plant  at  Nicaro.  Cuba.  (See 
below  (b)l.) 

(b)  Other  Investigations  not  resulting  in 
a  formal  report: 

1.  Pollowlng  up  extensive  studies,  public 
hearings,  and  formal  reports '  made  by  the 
subconunlttee,  beginning  in  the  84th  Con- 
gress, regarding  the  Government's  9110  mil- 
lion nickel  plant  at  Nicaro.  Cuba,  a  hearing 
on  circumstances  concerning  the  close  down 
on  November  4,  1960,  of  the  costly  plant,  and 
its  subsequent  status,  as  well  as  efforts  being 
made  to  maintain  a  proprietary  Interest  in  it. 
was  held  August  29  and  30,  1961. 

The  hearing  was  conducted  in  executive 
session  because  of  the  confidential  nature  of 
some  of  the  matters  examined.  Witnesses 
heard  included  GSA  Administrator  John  L. 
Moore  and  other  officials  of  the  GSA,  which 
owned  the  plant  In  the  name  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; officials  of  the  National  Lead  Co.. 


>  Public  hearing  Jan.  13.  16.  17.  and  18, 
and  Feb.  16,  1956,  "Inquiry  Into  the  Expan- 
sion and  Operation  by  GSA  of  Government 
Nickel  Plant  at  Nicaro,  Cuba";  H.  Rept.  No. 
2390,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  June  19,  1966;  part 
2  of  aforesaid  hearing  held  Oct.  18  and  19. 
1956:  public  hearing  Apr.  23  and  24.  1958. 
on  "Disposal  Problems  of  Government-Owned 
Nickel  Plant  at  Nicaro.  Cuba";  H.  Rept.  No. 
684.  86th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  July  17,  1959. 


whose  subsidiary  operated  the  plant  for  the 
Government,  and  of  the  Department  of  State, 
which  dealt  with  poUcy  matters  ccncemlng 
the  plant. 

The  transcript  is  being  screened  for  possi- 
ble exclusion  of  confidential  portions  prior 
to  publication  by  the  Public  Printer.  It  is 
anticipated  that  a  report  on  this  investiga- 
tion and  hearing,  with  appropriate  findings 
and  recommendations,  will  be  completed  for 
presentation  during  the  next  session  of  the 
87th  Congress. 

2.  Maintained  investigative  liaison  with 
concerned  Government  officials  regarding 
the  status  of  the  Government's  9248  million 
nickel -cobalt  contract  obligations  at  Moa 
Bay,  Cuba,  and  Braithwalte,  La.  The  sub- 
committee's investigation  of  this  matter 
resulted  in  public  hearings  May  11  and  12, 
1959,  and  subsequent  study.  A  report  was 
in  preparation  but  was  suspended  because 
of  the  political  changes  In  Cuba,  which  re- 
sulted In  shutdown  of  the  Moa  Bay  opera- 
tion In  late  1959  and  its  formal  expropria- 
tion by  the  Castro  government  in  July  1961. 
Current  statxis  of  the  Moa  Bay  operation  was 
reviewed  briefly  in  the  course  of  the  execu- 
tive hearing  cited  above. 

3.  Continued  investigation.  Initiated  dur- 
ing 86th  Congress,  of  method  whereby  the 
General  Services  Administration  acquired 
the  site  for  the  proposed  new  Federal  Build- 
ing in  Dallas,  Tex.  Ptirther  interviewed 
private  citizens  critical  of  the  method,  and 
conferred  with  concerned  GSA  officials. 
Studied  documents  obtained  from  GSA  and 
a  report  made  at  subcommittee  request  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  Staff  In- 
vestigators prepared  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  application  of  the  law  of  eminent 
domain,  a  facet  of  the  matter  which  con- 
tinues under  subconunlttee  study. 

4.  On  request  of  a  Member  of  Congress, 
investigated  methods  utilized  In  awarding 
contracts  for  cafeteria  services  tn  Govern- 
ment buildings  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
metropolitan  area.  Reported  to  the  Member 
in  letter  dated  September  16,  1961,  and  fur- 
ther questions  raised  are  curranUy  being 
studied. 

6.  As  a  result  of  the  subcommittee's  ex- 
tensive investigations  of  various  facets  of 
Government  surplus  property  disposal,  in- 
cluding an  investigation  In  spring  1961,  of 
disposal  activities  delegated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  subconunlttee  recom- 
mended informally  to  the  GSA  that  the 
agency  study  the  feasibility  of  assiunlng 
more  control  over  such  delegated  disposal 
operations.  The  OSA,  accordingly,  began 
such  a  study  in  July  1061,  in  line  with  the 
subcommittee's  expressed  belief  that  ad- 
vantages in  economy  and  efficiency  might 
be  accomplished.  Subcommittee  is  main- 
taining liaison  In  the  matter  with  concerned 
GSA  officials. 

6.  Investigated,  In  response  to  complaint 
of  a  Member  of  Congress,  the  failure  of  the 
National  Capital  Park  Service  to  utilize 
competitive  bidding  procedures  in  obtaining 
public  address  service  for  the  1961  season  for 
the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Upon  having  the  facts  in  the 
matter  brought  to  his  attention,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  advised  the  subcommit- 
tee that  action  has  been  taken  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  this  practice  and  pointed  out 
that  the  failure  to  use  the  proper  procedure 
was  unusual  in  that  the  procurement  report 
for  the  6-month  period  ending  June  30,  1961, 
shows  the  Park  Service  formally  advertised 
94  percent  of  Its  dollar  procurement  volume, 
most  of  the  remaining  6  percent  represent- 
ing transactions  under  92.500. 

7.  Investigated  competitive  bidding  In 
connection  with  OSA  offering  of  approxi- 
mately 1.391  acres  of  land  at  the  Joliet 
Arsenal.  Joliet.  ni..  on  request  of  a  Member 
of  Congress.  Examination  of  facts  in  the 
matter  and  conferences  with  GSA  officials  In- 
dicated that  inasmuch  as  the  bid  by  THomas 
F.  Oeay  ft  Associates.  Chicago,  111.,  was  not 
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accompanied  by  the  required  bid  deposit.  It 
had  been  rejected   as  a  nonresponsive  bid. 

8.  Investigated  GSA  plans  for  remodeling 
the  Roosevelt  Park  postal  annex  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  concluding  that  the  agenoj  had 
a  sound,  equitable  basis  for  the  proposed 
move,  which  hinged  on  approval  of  the 
renovation  plan  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

9.  Investigated  policy  and  procedures  of 
the  GSA  and  other  Government  agencies 
with  respect  to  the  handling  and  disposi- 
tion of  articles  which  are  lost  and  subse- 
quently found  In  Government  buildings. 
The  Inquiry  was  at  the  request  of  a  Member 
of  Congress  and,  upon  its  concluslou,  the 
subcommittee  drafted  suggested  legislation 
designed  to  standardize  procedures  in  the 
matter. 

10.  Continued  Investigation,  begun  in  1960, 
in  regard  to  operation  and  reorganization 
plans  put  into  practice  by  GSA's  Transpor- 
tation and  Public  Utilities  Service  and  effec- 
tiveness of  its  appearances  before  State 
regulatory  bodies  in  rate  cases.  Conferred 
with  OSA  officials  regarding  personnel 
changes  contemplated. 

11.  Investigated  extensively  the  problems 
a  Member's  constituents  encountered  in 
their  participation  In  the  domestic  man- 
ganese program  administered  by  the  GSA. 
Following  conferences  with  officials  con- 
cerned and  careful  study  of  records,  it  was 
determined  that  the  case  was  an  Isolated 
one,  rather  than  a  general  condition  jeop- 
ardizing the  efflctency  and  economy  of  the 
program,  and  already  was  on  the  docket  of 
the  VS.  Court  of  Claims.  An  appropriate 
report  was  nude  to  the  inquiring  Member. 

12  Upon  learning  that  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  was  In  the  process  of  negotiating 
the  disposal  of  valuable  Navy  facilities  at 
McCook.  111.,  to  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  as 
"contractor's  inventory,"'  a  category  which 
would  not  require  submission  of  an  explana- 
tory statement  to  the  Congress,  the  sub- 
conunlttee initiated  an  investigation  in 
April  1961.  In  a  letter  to  the  AssUtant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  on  May  23.  1961,  the 
subcommittee  questioned  the  legality  of 
that  method  for  disposing  of  the  property. 

A  conference  between  representatives  of 
the  GSA.  which  delegat«8  disposal  author- 
ity to  the  Navy.  Navy  representatives  and 
the  subcommittee  chairman  and  staff  mem- 
bers on  June  23.  1961,  resulted  in  an  informal 
understanding,  which  was  followed  by  sub- 
mission of  the  appropriate  explanatory 
statement  on  July  13,  1961.  Submission  of 
this  statement  in  conformance  with  section 
303(e)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
prevented  the  eBtabllshment  of  a  possibly 
dangerous  precedent  which  the  method 
originally  advocated  by  the  Navy  might  have 
set  for  disposition  of  other  similar  Defense 
Department  surplus. 

13.  Investigat«d  GSA  plans  for  disposition 
of  the  surplxis  Keystone  Ordnance  Works, 
Crawford  ^County,  Pa.  CoaCerred  with  GSA 
officials,  studied  records,  and  met  with  dele- 
gates from  the  MeadvlUe,  Pa.,  Area  Indus- 
trial Conunlsslon.  Pennsylvania  State  offi- 
cials, and  their  Congressman  In  connection 
with  the  MeadvlUe  group's  desire  to  acquire 
a  portion  of  the  property.  The  matter  con- 
tinues under  subcommittee  study. 

14.  Investigated  circumstances  surround- 
ing bids  for  fiu-nlsbing  post  office  lock  boxes 
to  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  study 
Included  confereooes  with  complainants  and 
General  Accounting  Office  representatives. 
Following  a  review  of  the  GAO  decision  of 
Febniary  17,  1961,  in  the  matter,  no  further 
action  was  indicated. 

16.  Completed  an  investigation,  begun  late 
in  the  86th  Congress,  of  an  order  by  former 
Postmaster  General  Arthur  Sununerfield  to 
move  the  northwest  regional  post  office  from 
Portland,  Oreg.,  to  Seattle,  Wash.  No  fur- 
ther action  was  indicated  upon  assurance  by 
the  new  administration  that  the  Interests 


ot  economy  and  efficiency  would  be  upheld 
In  the  matter. 

19.  Upon  request  ot  a  Member  of  Confress, 
the  subcommittee  Investigated  the  well- 
drilling  operations  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Bids  had  been 
rejected  by  Interior  for  a  well-drilling  proj- 
ect and  the  Department  had  determined  to 
drUl  the  well  itself. 

A  study  of  the  records  in  the  matter  and 
conferences  with  Interior  personnel  indi- 
cated that,  while  it  Is  the  Department's  gen- 
eral practice  to  obtain  bids  for  well-drilling 
operations,  the  Department  does  maintain 
several  drilling  rigs  oi  Its  own  and  performs 
a  small  percentage  of  its  own  drilling.  In 
the  instance  investigated.  It  was  determined 
that  it  would  be  economically  advantageous 
for  the  Department  to  drill  its  own  well. 

17.  Initiated  continuing  investigation  of 
GSA  plan  for  establishment  of  a  new  cen- 
tralized. Government -wide  communications 
system.  Examined  records,  conferred  with 
concerned  officials:  the  matter  continues 
under  study. 

18.  Maintained  investigative  survey,  ini- 
tiated earlier,  of  proposals  to  sell  communi- 
cations facilities  at  Department  of  Defense 
installations,  in  line  with  study  made  by 
subcommittee  regarding  such  a  proposed  sale 
during  the  86th  Congress  at  the  Newport 
(RJ.)  Naval  Base. 

19.  Cumulative  Investigation  in  progress 
in  connection  with  GSA  use  of  brokers  in 
disposition  of  surplus  property.  Reconunen- 
dations  will  be  made  to  agency,  if  warranted, 
upon  completion  of  study. 

20.  At  request  of  a  Member  of  Congress, 
the  subcommittee  investigated  use  of  Gov- 
ernment land  for  approaches  to  the  Jones 
Point  Bridge  in  nearby  Virginia.  Approxi- 
mately 66  acres  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac  River,  a  property  known  as  the 
Battery  Cove  Military  Reservation,  was  re- 
ported excess  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  tn  1964  and  no  disposal  action  taken 
in  view  of  developing  plans  for  the  bridge. 
GSA,  in  July  1958.  transferred  7.36  acres  to 
the  Interior  Department  for  use  as  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridge,  the  remaining 
acreage  being  used  under  permit  to  the 
Commerce  Department  as  an  assembly  and 
storage  area  for  the  bridge  construction. 
Legality  of  the  transfer  for  approaches'  use 
was  established  and  GSA  will  appraise  the 
remaining  acreage  and  formulate  disposal 
plans  when  It  is  no  longer  needed  for  an 
assembly  area. 

21.  Investigated,  on  request  of  a  Member 
of  Congress,  problems  of  a  constituent  re- 
garding a  nuitter  liefore  the  GSA  Board  of 
Review,  which  had  not  rendered  a  decision. 
It  was  determined  that  the  constituent's 
attorney  had  been  granted  several  delays  to 
file  a  brief  answering  points  raised  at  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Board,  but  had  not.  The 
Board  pointed  out  It  coiild  not  render  a 
decision  until  all  the  evidence  in  the  argu- 
ment was  in  the  file.  As  a  result  of  the  sub- 
conunlttee's investigation,  the  Board  chair- 
man initiated  a  telephone  contact  with  the 
attorney,  reminding  him  to  file  the  brief  and 
granted  him  an  additional  30  days  to  do  so. 

22.  An  investigative  examination  disclosed 
an  apparent  relaxation  in  the  GSA's  policy 
regarding  conveyances  of  property  for  park 
cw  recreational  purposes  under  section  13(h) 
(2)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The 
subcommittee  chairman  and  staff  presented 
facts  in  the  matter  at  a  meeting  vrlth  OSA 
officials  on  September  19,  1961.  The  GSA 
sutwequently  orally  notified  the  chairman 
that  the  agency  is  revising  its  policy  to  more 
closely  conform  to  congressional  Intent  and 
the  provisions  authorizing  conveyance  of 
such  properties  at  50  percent  of  the  appraised 
fair  market  value,  based  on  the  highest  and 
best  tise  of  the  property  at  the  time  it  is 
offered  for  disposal,  regardless  of  Its  former 
character  or  use. 


23.  As  a  result  of  an  inquiry  from  a  Mem- 
ber  of  Congress,  the  subcommittee  investi- 
gated the  awarding  of  contracts  for  awi- 
tioneer  aervicee  by  the  GSA.  Complaints 
alleging  favoritism  or  imfaimeM  In  the 
Atlanta.  Oa..  regional  office  were  not  sub- 
stantiated by  the  investigation.  The  GSA 
utilizes  a  rating  system  for  auction  firms  to 
determine  eligibility  to  auction  Government 
property  and  the  complaining  firm,  based  on 
its  past  record,  was  qualified  to  auction 
smaller  properties  but  was  not  eligible  for 
consideration  for  a  sale  of  great  magnitude. 

Factors  \ised  by  GSA  in  rating  the  various 
auction  companies  seem  reasonable  and  the 
subconunlttee  study  of  GSA  files  Indicated 
that  the  standards  are  applied  uniformly. 
As  a  result  of  the  investigation,  the  subcom- 
mittee encouraged  the  GSA  to  continue  its 
steps  to  put  into  practice  two  modifications 
which  should  do  much  to  eliminate  criticism 
which  has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  prac- 
tice of  negotiating  auction  contracts:  (a) 
While  GSA  regional  offices  are  not  required 
by  law  to  advertise  for  bids  in  the  awarding 
of  auction  contracts,  they  now  are  being 
encouraged  to  do  so;  (b)  the  Atlanta  re- 
gional office  now  Intends  to  solicit  offers 
from  those  auctioneers  qualified  for  sales  of 
a  particular  value,  rather  than  negotiate 
only  with  a  particular  auction  firm.  The 
new  GSA  property  disposal  handbook  also 
urges  the  use  of  this  method  of  inviting 
proposals  by  Its  regional  offices  rather  than 
following  the  negotiation  method. 

(c)  Money  savings  or  recoveries  as  a  result 
of  investigations:  Money  savings  were  made 
in  items  under  section  n(b)  and  in  section 
IV(a). 

A  greater  proportion  of  proposed  nego- 
tiated sales  of  surplus  Government  property 
reviewed  by  the  subcommittee  now  is  ac- 
ceptable as  originally  proposed  by  the 
agency.  The  indicated  greater  agency  con- 
cern with  obtaining  acceptable  prices  for 
surplus  property  Is  a  direct  result  of  the  sub- 
committee's continued  vigilance  and  careful 
study  of  each  such  proposal.  Indirect  sav- 
ings through  the  preventive  effects  of  the 
subcommittee's  insistence  upon  maximum, 
fair  returns  for  the  Nation's  taxpayers,  on 
the  basis  oi  actual  cash  savings  realized  in 
the  past,  would  amount  to  millions  of 
dollars. 

(d)  Other  remedial  measures  taken  and 
nonmonetary  benefits  attained  as  a  result 
of  investigations: 

1.  As  a  result  of  the  subcommittee's  rec- 
ommendation, based  on  many  Investigations 
of  Government  sxirplus  property  disposals, 
the  General  Services  Administration  is 
studying  the  feasibility  of  assuming  more 
control  over  disposal  activities  delegated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  agreeing  with 
the  subcommittee  that  advantages  In  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  may  be  accomplished. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  advised 
the  subcommittee  that  action  has  been 
taken  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  failure 
of  the  National  Capital  Parks  Service  to  uti- 
lize competitive  bidding  procedures  in  ob- 
taining public  address  service  for  the  Carter 
Barron  Amphitheater. 

3.  Subcommittee  drafted  suggested  legis- 
lation designed  to  standardize  procediu-es 
in  regard  to  the  handling  and  disposition  of 
articles  lost  and  subsequently  found  In  Gov- 
ernment buildings,  investigation  having  dis- 
closed broad  differences  in  the  manner  in 
which  such  pn^erty  now  is  being  handled. 
The  draft  was  forwarded  to  the  Member  who 
Initiated  the  Investigation. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  precedent  wbich 
was  subject  to  possible  costly  abuse  and 
economic  losses  was  prevented  when  the 
Navy  Department,  as  a  result  of  subcommit- 
tee action,  abandoned  efforts  to  dispose  of 
a  valuable  surplus  Navy  facility  as  con- 
tractor's inventory,  which  would  not  have 
required  submission  of  an  eicplanatory  state- 
ment to  the  Congress.  The  Navy  then 
disposed  of  tbe  property  by  negotiation  in 
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eonfomutnce  witb  section  303(e)  ot  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  IMS,  as  amended,  submitting  a  proper 
explanatory  statement  to  tlie  CongreM. 
The  meUkod  orlglnaUy  advocated  by  the  Navy 
could  ba^e  served  as  a  precedent  for  dispo- 
sition of  other  similar  £>efense  Department 
surplus,  which  should  mount  In  volume  with 
the  announced  closedown  of  outmoded  in- 
stallations. 

6.  The  subcommittee's  continued  vigilance 
regarding  any  efforts  to  sell  communications 
facilities  on  defence  bases  as  surplus  to  pri- 
vate firms  who  then  would  furnish  service 
to  the  base  over  the  same  Unas  (origixuUly  in- 
vestigated during  the  85th  Congress)  ap- 
parently has  served  as  a  deterrent  to  other 
defense  effcH-ts  to  take  this  uneconomic 
step. 

6.  As  a  result  of  subcommittee  action,  the 
GSA  Board  of  Review  took  steps  to  speed  up 
a  decision  in  a  case  long  delayed. 

7.  As  a  result  of  Its  investigation,  the 
subcommittee  encouraged  the  GSA  to  go 
ahead  with  steps  to  modify  its  method  of 
awarding  contracts  for  auctioneer  services, 
evolving  a  more  efficient  system  which  should 
eliminate  criticism  which  had  arisen  regard- 
ing Its  former  method  of  negotiating  auction 
contracts. 

8.  As  a  result  of  sxibctanmlttee  action,  the 
GSA  reported  orally  to  the  subcommittee 
chairman  that  it  was  revising  lU  policies  re- 
garding section  13(h)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act,  as 
amended,  which  concerns  conveyances  of 
property  for  park  or  recreational  purposes.  In 
order  to  conform  more  closely  to  congres- 
sional Intent  and  obtain  the  maximum  50- 
percent  return,  under  the  law,  for  such  prop- 
erties. 

(e)  Days  of  hearings  held:  Formal  in- 
vestigative hearings  were  held  on  3  days. 

H.    LXGISLATION 

(a)  Number  of  measures  referred  to  the 
subcommittee:  Dxuing  the  first  session  of 
the  87th  Congreee  the  subcommittee  has  had 
a  total  of  44  bills  and  resolutions  referred  to 
It  for  consideration. 

These  measures  are  broken  down  as  fol- 
lows: 38  House  bills,  1  House  resolution,  and 
6  Senate  bills. 

(b)  Reports  Issued:  Reports  issued  with 
title,  date,  and  summary  of  each  and  de- 
scription of  subsequent  legislative  action  on 
reported  measures. 

1.  House  Report  No.  558,  dated  June  21, 
1961,  to  accompany  S.  537  reported  in  lieu 
ofHJt.  5294. 

Summary:  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
amend  section  13(h)(2)  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  to  remove 
the  technical  restriction  Imposed  on  trans- 
fers for  historic-monument  purposes  now 
contained  In  that  provision.  The  bill  re- 
moves the  stipulation  restricting  transfers  to 
properties  acquired  by  the  United  States 
subsequent  to  January  1,  1900,  and  substi- 
tutes a  50-year  criterion  for  determination 
of  historical  significance. 

S.  537  passed  the  Senate  May  29,  1961,  and 
was  referred  to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  reported  out  June  21,  as  a 
substitute  for  H.R.  5294,  which  had  passed 
the  subcommittee.  8.  537  passed  the  House 
July  10  and  became  Public  Law  87-90  on 
July  20, 1961. 

2.  Hoiise  Report  559,  dated  June  21,  1961, 
to  accompany  S.  539  reported  In  lieu  of  H.R. 
3359. 

Summary:  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
•mend  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended  to  pemxit  nationals,  Anierlcan  and 
foreign,  to  qualify  for  and  receive  financial 
assistance  under  the  Fulbrlght  Act,  which 
provides  such  assistance  for  advanced  educa- 
tion and  study  abroad. 

a.  539  passed  the  Senate  May  26,  1961,  and 
was  referred -to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  reported  out  June  21.  as  a 


substitute  for  HJl.  3250.  which  had  passed 
the  subcommittee.  S.  539  passed  the  House 
August  7  and  became  Public  Law  87-153  on 
August  17,  1961. 

3.  House  Report  560,  dated  June  21,  1961, 
to  accompany  S.  540  reported  In  lieu  of  HJi. 
3260. 

Summary:  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
amend  existing  law  to  provide  uniform  au- 
thority for  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  make  advance  payment  for  publica- 
tions which  do  not  fall  within  the  category 
of  newspapers,  magazines  or  other  period- 
icals. 

5.  540  passed  the  Senate  May  26.  1961.  and 
was  referred  to  the  Gorernment  Operations 
Conunlttee  and  reported  out  June  21,  as  a 
substitute  for  HJl.  3360,  which  had  passed 
the  subcomixxlttee.  S.  540  passed  the  House 
July  10  and  became  Public  Law  87-91  on 
July  20,  1961. 

4.  House  Report  No.  1217,  dated  September 
19,   1961.   to  accompany  HJl.  8099. 

Summary:  The  pxirpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
amend  subsection  (a)  of  section  109  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  by  removing  the 
capital  limitation  of  the  general  supply  fund. 

H.R.  8099  was  reported  out  of  the  CJovem- 
ment  Operations  Committee  on  September 
19,  passed  by  the  House  on  September  22, 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  September  25,  and 
became  Public  Law  87-372  on  October  4,  1961. 

6.  House  Report  No.  1218,  dated  Septem- 
ber 19,  1961.  to  accompany  H  R.  8100. 

Summary;  The  purpose  of  H.R.  8100  Is  to 
amend  section  109  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  to  provide  the  General  Services 
Administration  with  authority  to  use  the 
general  supply  fund  to  pay  transportation 
costs  of  supplies  for  Government  agencies 
and  to  obtain  reimbursement  for  those  costs 
from  cxistomer  agencies  on  a  delivered  price 
basis  for  the  supplies  distributed  through  the 
fund. 

HH.  8100  was  reported  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  on  September 
19  and  was  passed  by  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 22. 

The  subcommittee,  after  considering  their 
merit  and  purpose,  tabled  the  following  two 
bllU:  HJl.  1015  and  H.R.  2685. 

(c)  Days  of  hearings  held:  Hearings  were 
held  on  legislative  matters  on  2  separate  days. 

ni.  REPORTS  RECITVED  STTCH  AS  NOTICE  OT  NE- 
GOTIATED SALES,  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFTICE 
AUDIT  REPORTS,  AND  SIMILAR  MATTERS  WHICH 
ARE  NOT  LEGISLATION 

(a)   Number  of  each  received: 

1.  The  subcommittee  has  received  a  total 
of  81  explanatory  statements  of  proposed 
negotiated  disposals  of  Government  surplus 
property  for  consideration  during  the  first 
session  of  the  87th  Congress.  The  state- 
ments ore  submitted  to  the  committee  In 
accordance  with  provisions  of  section 
203(e)(6)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed, and  each  has  been  thoroughly  reviewed. 
The  original  estimated  acquisition  cost  of 
the  property  proposed  for  sale  amounted  to 
9173.223,125  and  had  a  current  appraised 
value  of  $43,380,358,  while  the  proposed  dis- 
posal price  was  $41,346,905.  Six  of  the  ex- 
planatory statements  concerned  leasing  of 
Government  property  at  a  rental  of  $177,940 
per  year. 

Sixty-eight  explanatory  statements  per- 
tained to  the  disposal  of  real  property  hav- 
ing an  original  acquisition  cost  of  $173,049,- 
663.  This  same  real  property  had  a  current 
appraised  value  of  $43,301,512  and  the  pro- 
posed disposal  price  was  $41,261,360. 

Seven  of  the  proposed  sales  were  of  per- 
sonal property  which  had  an  estimated  ac- 
quisition cost  of  $173,562  and  a  current 
appraised  value  of  $78,846.  This  property 
was  being  sold  for  $85,545. 

a.  QAO  audit  reports — 82. 


(b)  Action  taken: 
1.  Negotiated  sales: 

a.  In  13  tPTf  Tw;*^  of  the  61  explanatory 
statements,  more  Information  was  felt  nec- 
essary to  evaluate  the  prof)osal  and  the  re- 
sponsible Government  ofllclals  accordingly 
were  Interviewed.  The  disposal  agency's  files 
also  were  examined  in  most  of  the  cases  and 
particular  attention  was  given  to  a  study  of 
the  appraisal  upon  which  the  sales  price 
was  based. 

b.  In  one  case  It  was  determined  that 
there  was  sufficient  cause  to  warrant  a  per- 
sonal Inspection  of  the  property  being  sold 
to  properly  evaluate  the  material  made  avail- 
able to  the  conunlttee.  In  this  case  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  negotiation  was  undertaken  which  In- 
cluded Interviewing  of  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser and  other  Interested  parties,  as  well 
as  a  study  of  the  real  estate  market  in  the 
locale   of   the  subject   property. 

This  proposal  concerned  thie  sale  of  the 
former  Nava!  Industrial  Reserve  Shipyard, 
located  at  Panama  City,  Fla.,  to  the  Panama 
City  Port  Authority.  The  property  consisted 
of  118.03  acres  of  land  together  with  56  build- 
ings and  related  personal  property.  The 
property  had  been  appraised  at  $1,200,000 
and  was  to  be  sold  for  $1,025,000.  which  price 
included  the  release  of  a  Government  claim 
against  the  port  authority  for  (80,000  bring- 
ing the  sales  price  down  to  $255,000  below 
the  appraised  fair  market  value. 

GSA  central  and  regional  office  files  were 
reviewed  and  the  appraisal  thoroughly 
studied.  In  addition,  the  property  was  in- 
spected and  officials  of  the  port  authority 
were  Interviewed.  It  was  concluded  that 
the  propo£ed  sales  price  was  less  than  the 
fair  value  of  the  property.  Accordingly.  It 
was  reconunended  to  the  Administrator  of 
GSA  that  the  sale  should  not  be  consum- 
mated for  less  than  the  fair  nuu'ket  value 
as  reflected  by  the  appraisal. 

In  the  following  months,  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  met  with  s  delegation  of 
citizens  from  Panama  City,  Fla..  and  the 
staff  worked  and  conferred  with  GSA  dis- 
posal officials  regarding  the  agency's  efforts 
to  follow  the  subcommittee's  recommenda- 
tions. GSA  negotiations  subsequently 
brought  a  new  offer  from  port  authority  of- 
ficials and  on  April  11,  1061.  the  OSA  Ad- 
ministrator submitted  a  new  explanatory 
statement. 

This  proposal  excluded  a  8J-acre  tract 
of  land  and  4  buildings,  leaving  114.78  acres 
of  land,  together  with  52  buildings  and  re- 
lated personal  property,  subject  to  the  sale. 
The  revised  appraised  value  of  the  property 
to  be  sold  was  $1,114,500  and  the  proposed 
sales  price  was  $1  million  exclusive  of  any 
Government  claims  against  the  port 
authority. 

While  the  sales  price  was  below  the  ap- 
praised value,  the  new  offer  was  considerably 
more  than  the  previous  offer  and  was  suffi- 
ciently close  to  the  appraised  fair  market 
value  that  it  was  determined  that  the  new 
offer  should  be  accepted.  The  sale  was  sub- 
sequently consummated  and,  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  subcommittee's  actions,  the  net 
monetary  increase  to  the  Government 
amounted  to  $146,500. 

c.  The  subcommittee  also  was  concerned 
with  the  sale  of  the  $20  million  Government 
surplus  altrniinui..  extrusion  plant  at  Adrian. 
Mich.  The  property  was  offered  twice  com- 
petitively but  all  bids  were  rejected  and 
negotiations  were  conducted  with  the  Har- 
vey Aluminum  Co.,  one  of  the  bidders  for 
the  plant. 

In  connection  with  the  subcommittee's 
study,  the  chairman  and  staff  met  on  March 
a,  1961,  with  OSA  ofllclals  and  a  delegation 
of  prominent  Adrian  cltlaens  who  urged 
Buboommlttee  support  of  the  proposed  sale 
to  the  Harvey  firm,  rather  than  to  a  scrap 
eompany,   on   grounds  that   resxmiptlon   of 
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operation  of  the  plant  was  vital  to  the  com- 
munity economy. 

Following  the  administration's  policy  of 
selling  the  property  subject  to  conditions 
requiring  Its  opcrratlon  as  an  entity  to  help 
alleviate  unemployment  In  the  area,  OSA 
consummated  the  sale  to  Harvey  Aluminxmi 
Co.  for  $3,626,100,  which  was  $100,000 
higher  than  the  highest  bid  that  had  been 
received. 

2.  GAO  sudit  Mports: 

a.  Report  on  Review  of  Federal-Aid  Air- 
port Program  and  of  the  Program  for  the 
EstablUhment  oT  Air  Navigation  Facilities 
and  Materiel,  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  1960. 
FAA  queried  as  to  corrective  action  taken 
with  regard  to  GAO  recommendations. 
Agency  reply  shows  corrective  action  has 
been  taken. 

b.  Review  of  certain  contracts  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board,  Department  of 
Commerce,  for  construction -differential  sub- 
sidy and  related  ship  construction.  March 
1961.  Agency  reply  to  subcommittee  in- 
quiry shows  that  the  corrective  action  taken 
is  satisfactory. 

c.  Review  of  Accounting  System  and  Re- 
lated Matters.  Office  of  the  Administrator, 
HHFA.  June  1961.  In  reply  to  subcommit- 
tee Inquiry,  agency  states  that  it  is  now 
complying  with  most  GAO  reconunendatlons. 

d.  Audit  of  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, fiscal  year  1960.  Correspondence  with 
OPO  shows  that  corrective  action  has  been 
taken. 

e.  Review  of  selected  operations  of  the 
compensation  and  pension  program.  Veter- 
ans Administration.  June  1960.  Agency 
reply  to  subconunlttee  Inquiry  Indicates  nec- 
essary corrective  action  has  been  taken. 

f.  Review  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Department  of  Commerce,  fiscal  years  1069 
and  1900.  Agency  reply  disagrees  with  GAO 
recommendations.  Further  inquiry  is  con- 
templated. 

g.  Review  of  slum  clearance  and  urban 
renewal  activities  of  the  Atlanta  regional 
office,  HHFA.  September  1960.  Agency  reply 
indicates  that  action  Is  being  taken  to  cor- 
rect deficiencies. 

h.  Audit  of  general  supply  fund,  OSA. 
fiscal  year  1960.  Agency  reply  to  subcommit- 
tee inquiry  is  under  study. 

1.  Review  of  certain  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  termination  of  Federal  super- 
vision over  Indian  affairs.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Department  of  the  Interior,  March 
1961.  Depcutme&t  of  the  Interior  queried  as 
to  corrective  action  taken.  Report  of  special 
task  force  on  Indian  affairs,  received  August 
7,  is  under  study. 

J.  Audit  of  heilium  operations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
March  1960.  Awaiting  agency  reply  to  sub- 
committee inquiry  as  to  corrective  action 
taken  on  GAO  recommendations. 

k.  Review  of  fur  seal  operations  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Prlbllof  Islands,  Bureau 
of  Conunerclal  Fisheries,  UJ5.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  June 
1961.  Agency  reply  to  subcommittee  Inquiry 
has  not  been  reoelved. 

I.  The  following  reports  are  under  staff 
study: 

(1)  Review  of  local  housing  authorities, 
Public  Housing  Administration,  HHFA,  June 
1961. 

(2)  Audit  of  GSA  contracts  DMP-40,  50, 
and  61  with  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.,  Hanna 
Nickel  Smelting  Co.,  and  the  M.  A.  Hanna 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April   1961. 

(3)  Audit  of  GSA  contracts  GS-OOP(D)- 
12006,  12143,  13102,  and  12213  with  EUdser 
Alxuninum  &  Ohemical  Ccnp.  of  Oakland, 
Calif. 

(4)  Audit  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corpora- 
tion, fiscal  year  1960. 

(6)  Review  of  certain  activities  of  the 
government  of  ^^e  Virgin  Islands,  fiscal  year 
1960. 


(6)  Review  of  selected  phases  of  manpower 
requirements  for  cleaning  activities,  Poet 
Office  Department,  January   1961. 

(7)  Review  of  relocation  housing  program 
for  small  homes  as  administered  by  the  Office 
of  the  Administrator  and  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  HHFA,  AprU  1960. 

(m)  After  detailed  analysis  and  review,  no 
action  was  deemed  necessary  on  the  follow- 
ing GAO  reports : 

(1)  Audit  of  Boston  National  Historic 
Sites  Commission,  April  1961. 

(2)  Audit  of  Lincoln  Sesqulcentennial 
Ccmunlssion,  November  1960. 

(3)  Audit  of  Inland  Waterways  Corpora- 
tion, fiscal  year  1960. 

(4)  Audit  of  abaca  fiber  program  admin- 
istered by  GSA,  fiscal  year  1960. 

(6)  Audit  of  Federal  Facilities  Corpora- 
tion, GSA,  fiscal  year  1960. 

(6)  Review  of  policies  and  procedures  re- 
lating to  leasing  of  space.  Public  Building 
Service,  GSA,  July  1969. 

(7)  Audit  of  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  HHFA,  fiscal  year  1960. 

(8)  Audit  of  revolving  fund,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  fiscal  year  1959. 

(9)  Review  of  education  and  training 
programs  for  Korean  conflict  veterans  and 
war  orphans.  Veterans  Administration,  fiscal 
year  1060. 

(10)  Review  of  loan  guarantee  and  direct 
loan  programs.  Veterans  Administration, 
fiscal  year  1060. 

(11)  Review  of  selected  Insurance  opera- 
tions of  the  Veterans  Administration,  fiscal 
yeeo-  1069. 

(12)  Audit  of  Veterans  Canteen  Service, 
Veterans  Administration,  fiscal  year  1960. 

(13)  Audit  of  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion, HHFA,  fiscal  year  1060. 

(14)  Review  of  certain  activities  of  the 
government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  fiscal  year  1059. 

IV.  PRIOR  ACTivinxa  or  the  sxtbcommittee  or 

CTTRRENT   OR   CONTINTnNO   INTEREST 

(a)  Cumulative  money  savings  or  recov- 
eries: The  subcommittee,  during  the  85th 
Congress,  blocked  the  proposed  negotiated 
sale  of  the  Naval  Industrial  Reserve  Ship- 
yard at  Newport  News,  Va.,  because  the  price 
of  $3,610,000  appeared  grossly  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  true  fair  market  value  of  the 
$20,391,000  facility.  GSA,  at  subcommittee 
request,  withdrew  its  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  dispose  of  the 
facility  and  made  a  new  appraisal,  which  was 
evaluated  by  the  OSA  during  the  86th  Con- 
gress. The  subcommittee  continued  liaison 
with  GSA  as  the  agency  negotiated  further 
with  the  potential  buyer.  An  Impasse  was 
reached  in  the  negotiations  and  OSA  and  the 
Interested  firm  each  agreed  to  obtain  another 
appraisal.  GSA's  new  appraisal  was  deliv- 
ered in  September  1961,  and  currently  is 
under  agency  study.  The  subcommittee  has 
malnUlned  liaison  with  the  agency  in  this 
prolonged  matter,  and  an  early  settlement  Is 
in  prospect  at  a  price  in  excess  of  a  million 
dollars  more  than  the  one  originally 
proposed. 

(b)  Other  affirmative  benefits:  Personnel 
changes  designed  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  GSA's  region  6,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are 
a  further  result  of  the  subcommittee's  pub- 
lic hearings  there  March  25  and  26,  1960, 
which  exposed  serious  irregularities  in  op- 
eration of  the  regional  office,  which  serves 
a  seven-State  area.  An  executive  hearing 
followed  on  April  27,  1960,  in  Washington. 
Transcripts  of  the  public  hearings  were 
printed  and  distributed.  GSA  promptly 
issued  orders  strengthening  rules  governing 
real  estate  transactions,  but  it  was  not  until 
January  1961  that  recommended  personnel 
changes  were  completed.  Earl  H.  Lund,  re- 
gional director  of  GSA's  Public  Buildings 
Service,  was  transferred  to  another  region 
and  the  resignation  of  Thomas  G.  Jay,  re- 
gional  commissioner,  was  accepted   in   De- 


cember 1960,  and  took  effect  January  20,  1961. 
Testimony  before  the  subcommittee  showed 
that  Mr.  Jay,  whose  wife  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business  and  sold  houses  to  GSA  em- 
ployees was  a  partner  in  a  deluxe  motel  ven- 
ture in  downtown  Kansas  City,  and,  among 
other  things,  was  a  key  figure  in  contract 
transactions  including  one  in  which  work 
was  completed  in  a  Federal  office  months  be- 
fore bids  were  invited  for  performance  of  the 
Job  and  questionable  tactics  were  used  to 
screen  the  Irregular  procedure. 

V.    PROJECTED   PROGRAM   POR  THE  REMAINDER    OP 
THE    87TH    CONGRESS 

A.  Program  outline: 

1.  Study  legislation  referred  to  the  sub- 
committee. 

2.  Examine  and  take  necessary  action  on 
all  negotiated  sales  and  leases  of  Govern- 
ment property  referred  to  the  subcommittee. 

3.  Study  and  take  necessary  action  on  all 
GAO  reports  referred  to  the  subcommittee. 

4.  Take  action  on  inquiries  and  complaints 
within  Jurisdiction  which  are  filed  with  the 
subcommittee. 

6.  Study  progress  made  subsequent  to  pub- 
lic hearings  of  August  1960  regarding  Civil 
Service  Commission  exceptions  in  use  of 
specialized  registers  for  hearing  examiners. 

6.  Continue  study  of  manner  whereby  GSA 
acquired  site  for  the  proposed  new  Federal 
building  In  Dallas.  Tex. 

7.  Observe  and  evaluate  any  developments 
which  further  effect  the  seized  U.S.  Govern- 
ment nickel  plant  at  Nlcaro,  Cuba,  and  U.S. 
nickel-cobalt  obligations  in  connection  with 
private  mining  operations  at  Moa  Bay,  Cuba, 
and  Bralthwalte,  La.  Submit  corrected 
transcript  of  Nlcaro  hearing  of  August  29 
and  30,  1961,  relative  to  close-down  and  sub- 
sequent status  of  the  plant,  to  Public  Printer 
and  distribute  printed  copies  upon  receipt. 
Prepare  formal  report  based  on  Information 
obtained  in  the  hearing. 

8.  Observe  any  resumption  of  proposed 
sales  of  communications  facilities  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

9.  MainttUn  liaison  with  GSA  in  its  ef- 
forts to  sell  the  Naval  Industrial  Shipyard  at 
Newport  News,  Va.,  in  accord  with  earlier 
subcommittee  recommendations. 

10.  Continue  study  of  GSA  plans  for'Gov- 
emment-wlde   centralized    communications. 

11.  Continue  study  of  GSA  use  of  brokers 
in  disposition  of  surplus  property. 

12.  Confer  fiu-ther  with  GSA  officials  now 
working  out  a  plan,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
committee recommendation,  for  the  agency 
to  assume  more  control  over  disposal  opera- 
tions delegated  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

13.  Update  earlier  study  of  GSA's  Board  of 
Review,  particvUarly  noting  status  of  work- 
load. 

14.  Prepare  for  preliminary  public  hearing 
scheduled  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Novem- 
ber 20  and  30,  1061,  on  H.R.  8248,  a  bill  to 
provide  an  orderly  program  of  decentraliza- 
tion and  relocation  of  facilities  and  personnel 
of  executive  agencies. 

15.  Continue  study  of  GSA  plans  to  dis- 
pose of  the  surplus  Keystone  Ordnance 
Works,  Crawford  County,  Pa. 

16.  Further  investigate  methods  utilized 
In  awarding  contracts  for  cafeteria  services 
In  Government  buildings  in  the  Washington. 
D.C.,  metropolitan  area. 

Intergovernmental  Relations 

Subcommittee 
(Hon.  L.  H.  Fountain,  chairman) 

I.    INVESTIGATIONS 

(a)   Reports  issued: 

1.  Health  Research  and  Training:  The 
Administration  of  Grants  and  Awards  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. — House 
Report  No.  321,  AprU  28,  1061  (2d  report  of 
committee,  87th  Cong.) 

This  report  deals  with  the  grant  programs 
administered  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
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B«UUi.  Public  Health  Serrtce,  for  the  sup- 
port at  medical  and  other  health-related  re- 
search and  training  actlTitleB  conducted  in 
non -Federal  facilities.  The  report,  which  is 
baaed  on  a  oomprehenBlye  stndy  by  the  aub- 
conunittee  staff,  examines  the  participation 
of  the  Federal  Ooyertunent  in  the  Nation's 
health  research  effort  and  gives  detailed  at- 
tention to  the  role  of  NIH  In  supporting  such 
research,  together  with  training  In  the 
health  fields.  The  report  evaliiates  the  poli- 
cies and  procedxires  of  NIH  for  administering 
Its  various  grant  programs.  Special  atten- 
'Jon  Is  given  to  the  problem  of  determining 
the  Government's  obligation  for  the  indirect 
costs  associated  with  supported  research. 

The  report  contains  13  specific  recom- 
mendations for  Improving  the  operation  of 
the  grant  programs  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Detailed  Infor- 
mation on  these  programs  Is  given  in  ap- 
pendix tables. 

2.  Consumer  Protection  Activities  of  Fed- 
eral Departments  and  Agencies. — House  Re- 
port No.  1241,  September  20,  1961  (8th 
report  of  committee,  87th  Cong.) 

This  report  Is  the  first  of  a  series  being 
prepared  In  an  extensive  study  of  constmier 
protection  activities  which  the  subcommit- 
tee Is  conducting.  The  338-page  report  Is 
based  upon  factxial  data  obtained  from  33 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  Is 
believed  to  oe  the  most  comprehensive  effort 
to  date  to  compile  basic  Information  con- 
cerning the  consumer  protection  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  report  de- 
scribes 103  separate  activities  which  directly 
protect  consumer  Interests  and  gives  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  number  of  employees 
assigned  and  the  approximate  annual  ex- 
penditures for  these  activities.  The  report 
also  contains  agency  comments  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  resources  available  for  each  direct 
activity  from  the  standpoint  of  legal  au- 
thority, personnel,  equipment,  facilities,  and 
funds.  The  report  lists  an  additional  150 
activities  which  advance  consumer  interests 
or  protect  them  indirectly. 

In  addition  to  listing  consiuner  activities 
by  agency,  the  report  also  lists  them  by 
category  according  to  their  nature  and  pur- 
pose. For  each  category,  the  report  contains 
a  discussion  of  steps  taken  to  coordinate 
related  activities  of  various  Federal  agencies 
and  presents  available  information  concern- 
ing similar  activities  carried  on  by  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies. 

(b)  Investigations  not  resulting  in  a  for- 
mal report:  In  addition  to  Investigations 
resulting  in  formal  reports,  the  subcommit- 
tee made  many  other  inquiries  Into  activities 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  under  Its 
Jurisdiction.  Among  the  more  Important 
matters  covered  by  these  Investigations  are 
the  following: 

Activities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration: The  subcommittee  has  devoted 
considerable  effort  to  continuation  of  Its 
comprehensive  Inquiry  Into  activities  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Subjects 
given    partlcula'*   attention    Include: 

Government  financed  exports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities:  Since  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  480  in  1054.  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  foreign  currencies  and  other 
Oovernment  financed  exports  have  totaled 
nearly  $10  billion — more  than  a  third  of  all 
U.S.  agricultural  commodity  exports  dur- 
ing this  period.  In  most  instances,  the 
commodities  financed  have  also  been  sold 
or  subsidized  for  export  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Conflicts  of  Interest:  The  subcommittee  is 
examining  the  extent  to  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculttire  has  established  and  en- 
forced adequate  policies  and  procedures  to 
protect  against  conflicts  of  interest  In  con- 
nection with  CCC  activities. 

Price  support,  production  adjustment  and 
storage  activities:  These  activities  require — 
and  are  likely  to  continue  to  require  for  a 


nimiber  of  future  years — expenditure  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  anniially. 

Coordination  c€  investigative  and  en- 
forcement activities:  The  subcommittee  Is 
examining  the  extent  to  which  departments 
and  agencies  having  inyestkgatlTe  or  en- 
forcement responsibility  involving  similar 
or  related  matters  cocH-dlnate  their  activities 
In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and 
best   serve   the  public   Interest. 

Antitrust  law  violations:  Hie  subcom- 
mittee is  studying  precautions  taken  to 
guard  against  violations  of  the  antitrust 
laws  in  connection  with  Government  pro- 
ctirement  and  other  Oovernment  programs. 
(c)  Monetary  savings  or  recoveries  as  a  re- 
sult of  Investigation: 

Health  research  and  training: 
As  a  result  of  the  subcommittee's  investi- 
gation of  the  grant  programs  administered 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  NIH 
has  dlscontinxied  Its  former  practice  of  mak- 
ing an  Indirect  cost  pa3rment  equal  to  15 
percent  of  the  direct  costs  of  a  project  re- 
gardless of  whether  and  the  extent  to  which 
indirect  costs  are  actually  inctirred  by  the 
grantee  Institution  when  research  is  per- 
formed outside  the  Institution.  Although 
It  Is  not  feasible  to  estimate  the  total  money 
saving  which  will  result  from  this  action.  It 
might  be  noted  that  NIH  makes  grants  of 
t2.4  million  or  more  each  year  to  non-Fed- 
eral institutions  for  research  performed  In 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals.  Since 
the  VA  actually  bears  the  bulk  of  the  indi- 
rect costs  for  this  research  (the  grant«e  In- 
stitution's expense  being  limited  mainly  to 
paperwork).  It  Is  estimated  that  the  saving 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  the  Indirect 
cost  allowance  for  these  projects  alone  will 
amount  to  at  least  taoo.OOO  a  year. 

During  the  course  of  the  subcommittee's 
Invest  igtition,  NIH  changed  its  policy  of  per- 
mitting commercial  firms  to  take  title 
to  the  ownership  of  equipment  purchased 
from  NIH  grants.  Now  equipment  pur- 
chased with  funds  from  a  grant  will  remain 
the  property  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Also  in  response  to  the  subcommittee's 
work.  NIH  is  proceeding  to  Initiate  a  number 
of  management  Improvements  in  Its  grant 
programs.  Including  the  systematic  financial 
review  of  the  budgetary  requiren.ents  of 
grantees.  This  action  should  lead  to  signifi- 
cant money  savings. 

Government  financed  export  transactions: 
The  subcoDunittee's  investlgatloa  of  Gov- 
emment-finanoed  exports  of  agricultural 
cocnmodlties  has  resulted  to  date  In  Identi- 
fiable refunds  or  recoveries  in  excess  of  tlOO,- 
000.  together  with  recurrent  annual  savings 
of  approximately  91  million  through  new 
contracts  for  furnishing  of  recombined  milk 
for  troops  in  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  Guam. 
Substantial  additional  savings  or  recoveries 
may  result  from  other  matters  on  which 
action  is  currently   being  considered. 

(d)  Other  remedial  measures  taken  and 
nonmonetary  benefits: 

Health  research  and  training:  In  addition 
to  achieving  greater  economy  In  the  NIH 
grant  programs,  it  Is  expected  that  the 
conunlttee's  reconunendations  will  resxilt  In 
improved  administrative  policies  and  prac- 
tices which  win  strengthen  the  effectiveness 
and  productivity  of  these  important  research 
and  training  programs. 

Constuner  protection:  In  Its  study  of  con- 
sumer protection  activities,  the  subcommit- 
tee gave  particular  attention  to  a  IMO  Agri- 
culture Department  order  allowing  addition 
of  10-percent  water  to  federally  Inspected 
hams.  This  order  has  been  rescinded  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Antitrust  law  violations:  Weaknesses  In 
Agriculture  Department  procurement  pro- 
cedures disclosed  by  executlre  hearings  were 
called  to  the  attention  of  that  Department. 
A  number  of  matters  Indicating  possible 
antitrust  law  violations  were  referred  to  the 


Department  of  Jiistlce  and  are  currently 
under  investigation  by  its  Antitrust  EMvtslon. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  activities: 
As  a  report  of  information  developed  In  the 
subcommittee's  Investigation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reported  It  had  taken 
action  to  fn-event  appointment  of  State  ASC 
committeemen  whose  private  Interests 
might  conflict  with  their  public  responal- 
bUiUes. 

The  subcommittee's  investigation  disclosed 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  no 
centralized  control  records  to  show  actions 
taken  on  reports  from  overseas  indicating 
Irregularities  In  departmental  programs. 
Such  records  are  now  being  established  by 
the  Department. 

The  subconunittee  chairman  met  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  bring  to  his 
attention  some  of  the  more  significant  mat- 
ters disclosed  by  the  BubcommUtee's  investi- 
gation of  COC  activities.  A  number  of 
additional  meetings  between  the  subconunit- 
tee counsel  and  newly  appointed  poUcy 
making  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture were  held  in  order  to  discuss  sig- 
nificant disclosures  In  current  and  past 
subcommittee  investigations.  As  a  result, 
the  Department  has  taken  some  action  to 
Improve  Its  procedures  and  furthar  action  is 
under  consideration. 

Coordination  of  investigative  and  enforce- 
ment activities:  The  subcommittee's  exami- 
nation of  coordination  of  Goveriunent  in- 
vestigative and  enforcement  activities  is 
still  In  Its  early  stages.  However.  It  appears 
a  number  of  matters  already  called  to  the 
attention  of  appropriate  Government  agen- 
cies and  being  further  investigated  by  those 
agencies  may  result  In  substantial  savings 
or  recoveries. 

(e)    Days  of  hearings  held: 

Executive  hearings  were  held  on  July  11 
and  13.  and  public  hearings  on  August  1 
and  2  (4  days). 

n.   LBCISLATTOK 

(a)  Number  of  measures  referred  to  the 
subcommittee:  Ten  Identical  bills  were  re- 
ferred to  the  subcommittee;  HJl.  7802.  HH. 
7803.  HR.  7804,  H  K.  7805.  H-R.  7808,  HJl. 
7814,  HR.  7892,  HR.  7928.  HJl.  8310,  HJl. 
8534.  These  bills  would  provide  for  periodic 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid 
to  State  and  local  units  of  government. 

(b)  Reports  Issued:  A  draft  report  on  HJl. 
7803  has  been  prepared  for  consideration  by 
the  subcommittee. 

(c)  Days  of  hearings  held:  Hearings  on 
HJl.  7802  and  Identical  bills  were  held  2  days. 
July  25,  and  27,  1981. 

m.  azpoBTS    sscKrvxo    such    as    notice    or 

NCeOTIATKD       SALXS,       CXNXaAI,       SCCOClfTIMG 

omcm  Atmrr  skpokts,  amd  siiuuib  uarrxas 

WHICH   AU  NOT  LEGISLATION 

(a)  Number  of  each  received:  Seventeen 
formal  reports  to  the  Congress  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accotintlng  Office  were  referred  to  the 
subcommittee  during  the  first  session  of  the 
87th  Congress.  In  addition,  the  subcommit- 
tee requested  and  received  from  the  GAO  a 
number  of  reports  made  to  executive  agen- 
cies. These  documents  have  been  or  are  be- 
ing studied  by  the  subcommittee. 

At  the  request  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  nukde  a  number  of 
special  reports  concerning  matters  involving 
possible  violations  of  antitrust  laws. 


IV.  PRioK  AcrrvmES  or  the  suBcoicMiTm  or 
ctnaxNT  ox  contintjino  intbubt 

(a)  Ciunulative  money  savings  or  recov- 
eries: 

Grain  storage:  The  subcommittee's  inves- 
tigation of  CCC  grain  storage  activities  dur- 
ing the  86th  Congress  was  a  contributing 
factor  In  action  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  reduce  storage  rates  approxi- 
mately 19  percent.  Estimated  savings  be- 
cause of  this  reduction  during  fiscal  year 
1961   alone   were  about  $80  million.     It  Is 
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anticipated  that  additional  savings  of  around 
the  same  amount  'Will  be  realized  dtiring  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Production  adjustment:  The  subcommit- 
tee's 1960  report  on  price  support  and  pro- 
duction adjustmeat  activities  pointed  out 
the  tremendous  costs  of  storing  grain  ac- 
quired as  a  result  of  programs  providing 
price  supports  without  production  controls. 
The  new  feed  grain  program  put  Into  effect 
in  1961  restricts  efllgibillty  for  price  support 
to  those  producer^  who  comply  with  acreage 
limitations.  It  Is  expected  that  this  program 
change  will  resUlt  In  very  substantial 
savings.  I 

Cheese  and  butter  transactions:  As  of 
October  1961,  total  recoveries  In  cheese  and 
butter  transactioiiB  Investigated  by  the 
subcommittee  reached  $2,319,187.70. 

(b)  Other  aifirmatlve  benefits:  During  the 
85th  Congress,  In  oonnectlon  with  Its  report 
on  Federal  procurement  of  polio  vaccine, 
the  Buboommlttet  reccHnmended  that  the 
Justice  Department  conduct  an  Investiga- 
tion to  determine  whether  there  were  anti- 
trust law  violations  in  the  sale  of  other  drugs 
and  hospital  supplies.  The  subcommittee 
was  later  advised  by  the  Justice  Department 
that  possible  violations  of  antitrust  laws 
were  being  Investigated  In  connection  with 
the  sale  of  four  major  categories  of  drugs 
or  hospital  supplies.  In  August  1961.  three 
dnig  firms  and  three  of  their  officers  were 
Indicted  on  charges  of  antitrust  violations  In 
connection  with  the  sale  of  antibiotics. 

▼.   PSOJECTXD    PHOCtAM   rOB   THE  KXMAINOEB   Or 
THE    S^TH    OONOKXSS 

Health  research  and  training:  The  sub- 
ootnmlttee  will  continue  Its  surveillance  of 
the  research  and  training  grant  programs 
administered  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and.  in  addition,  will  give  attention 
to  the  agency's  policies  and  procedures  in 
contracting  for  research. 

IjietropoUtan  area  problems:  The  lub- 
commlttee  wUl  ccntinue  Its  study  of  Inter- 
governmental relations  with  the  considera- 
tion of  an  appropriate  role  for  the  Federal 
Government  In  meeting  the  governmental 
problems  of  our  rapidly  growing  metropoli- 
tan areas.  To  facilitate  this  work,  the  sub- 
committee has  Invited  comment  from  a 
number  of  prominent  political  scientists  on 
a  recent  report  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  on  "Qor- 
ernmental  structure,  organization,  and 
planning  In  metropolitan  areas."  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  oonunentarles,  together 
with  the  ConunlsBlon's  report,  will  provide 
valuable  background  for  public  hearings  and 
further  subcommittee  consideration  of  this 
Important  matter, 

Ci^nsumer  protscUon:  The  subcommittee 
will  study  Federal-State-local  relationships 
In  the  field  of  consumer  protection,  with 
particular  attention  being  given  to  activities 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  with  respect 
to  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  false  and  mis- 
leading advertising,  and  deceptive  practices. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  activities: 
The  subcommittee  will  continue  its  investi- 
gation of  CCC  activities.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  reports  will  be  prepared  on  several  ad- 
ditional phases  of  its  investigation. 

Antitrust  law  violations:  The  subconunit- 
tee will  continue  Its  examination  of  precau- 
tions taken  to  guard  against  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws  In  connection  with  Govern- 
ment proctirement  and  other  Government 
programs. 

Coordination  of  Investigative  and  enforce- 
ment activities:  Tlie  subcommittee  will  con- 
tinue Its  examination  of  the  extent  to  which 
dspartments  and  agencies  having  investiga- 
tive or  enforcement  responsibility  involving 
similar  or  related  matters  coordinate  their 
activities  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of 
efforts  and  best  serve  the  public  interest. 
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FoRZiCN  Opxkations  and  Monxtaxt  ArrAiBS 

SUBCOMMITTEX 

(Hon.  PoRTca  Haxot.  Jr.,  chairman) 

I.    INVXSnCATIONS 

(a)  Reports  issued: 

1.  House  Report  No.  795,  87th  Congress, 
n.8.  aid  operations  In  Peru,  Issued  July  26, 
1961. 

This  report  resulted  from  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  VS.  aid  program  In  Peru  for 
the  period  1955-60.  It  was  the  purpose  of 
the  study  to  determine  whether  the  program, 
during  that  period  of  time,  had  been  ad- 
ministered efficiently,  economically,  and  ac- 
cording to  law. 

The  report  concluded  generally  that  the 
principal  deficiencies  In  the  U.S.  aid  pro- 
gram In  Peru  during  the  period  195&-58, 
stemmed  from  the  combination  of  an  en- 
trenched U.S.  operations  mission  director 
who  did  not  measure  up  to  bis  responsibili- 
ties, and  the  failure  of  ICA/Washington  to 
exercise  supervision  and  control  over  his 
activities. 

Specifically,  the  report  concluded,  in  part: 

1.  Drought  relief: 

a.  The  USOM  director  (John  R.  Neale) 
divested  himself  of  responsibility  for  this 
program  by  turning  over  Its  administration 
almost  entirely  to  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment, without  the  knowledge  of  ICA/Wash- 
Ington,  and  in  the  face  of  a  warning  by  the 
then  U.S.  Ambassador  (Ellis  O.  Briggs)  that 
the  local  government  lacked  the  experience 
and  facilities  to  cope  with  a  program  of  such 
magnitude. 

b.  Almost  25  percent  of  the  food  pro- 
vided remained  undistributed  at  the  time 
the  drought  was  officially  declared  over  by 
the  Government  of  Peru;  almost  one-half  of 
this  amount  still  remained  In  the  ware- 
houses a  year  later. 

c.  Sales  of  grain  generated  the  local  cur- 
rency equivalent  of  $3,600,000.  Such  sales 
were  authorized  by  the  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Peru,  |Mx>vlding  that 
such  funds  were  to  be  used  to  pay  the  wages 
of  drought  victims  employed  on  work  relief 
projects.  However,  as  a  result  of  Neale's 
failure  to  carry  out  his  duties  as  USOM  di- 
rector, at  least  90  percent  of  the  sales  pro- 
ceeds were  used  Improperly,  that  Is,  con- 
trary to  the  uses  contemplated  when  this 
program  was  Inaugurated.  The  lack  of  ade- 
quate USOM  and  IC  A /Washington  records 
makes  It  ImpKxslble  to  determine  what  por- 
tion of  the  balance  may  also  have  been  im- 
properly used.  An  Instance  of  Improper  use 
was  the  unapproved  construction  of  eight 
houses  at  Puno  and  their  sale,  below  cost  and 
on  an  Installment  basla.  to  prominent  per- 
sons in  the  town. 

2.  Etoed  project:  A  $2  million  loan  to 
Peru.  Intended  to  aid  Its  economy  through 
constmction  of  a  road  to  open  Isolated  areas 
for  agriculttiral  development  and  coloniza- 
tion, was  the  subject  of  such  faulty  and  in- 
adequate planning  that  after  construction 
had  actually  started  the  route  had  to  be 
completely  changed,  when  belated  soils  tests 
established  that  the  area  to  be  served  by 
the  original  route  was  unsuitable  for  fann- 
ing. The  road  finally  constructed  under 
this  loan  ended  In  the  middle  of  nowhere — 
"on  the  side  of  a  mountain" — at  a  point 
about  halfway  along  the  projected  route, 
where  the  project  ran  out  of  funds. 

3.  Pampas  de  Noco:  A  $125,000  Irrigation 
project  built  at  Pampas  de  Noco  does  not  ir- 
rigate: 

a.  The  significance  of  this  particular  fail- 
ure lies  In  the  stubbornees  with  which  USOM 
Director  Neale  continued  the  project  even 
after  he  had  received  competent  technical 
advice  that  the  project  was  not  feasible. 

b.  The  reason  the  project  was  not  feasi- 
ble seems  incredible.  In  any  properly  planned 
irrigation  project — it  was  simply  that  there 
was  not  enough  water  available  In  the  area 


to    make    ttse    of    the    projected    Irrigation 
works. 

4.  Conflict  of  Interest:  USOM  Director 
Neale  entered  into  a  conflict  of  Interest  sit- 
uation for  personal  profit  when  he  organised 
and  Invested  In  the  corporation.  Negociaclon 
Bazo  Velarde,  S.A.,  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
erating a  farm  which  was  receiving  aid 
under  the  U.S.  program.  He  failed  to  in- 
form his  superiors  of  his  participation  In 
this  operation. 

a.  ICA/W  had  Information  which  should 
have  compelled  the  pursuit  of  an  lnqui:y 
Into  possible  conflict  of  Interest  on  the  part 
of  Neale  for  some  4  years  before  effective 
action  was  finally  taken. 

b.  Even  at  Neale's  administrative  hear- 
ing, where  the  record  clearly  demonstrated 
that  Neale  was  In  fact  In  conflict  of  Interest, 
both  Regional  Director  Atwood  and  Ambassa- 
dor Achilles  persisted  In  Impressing  upon  the 
board  their  beliefs  that  Neale  was  simply  a 
victim  of  spite  on  the  part  of  complainants. 

c.  ICA,'W  Investigative  personnel,  Thomas 
E.  Naughten,  Michael  Ambrose,  Robert  L. 
Shortley,  and  Charles  A.  Gannon,  all  dem- 
onstrated a  peculiar  disinterest  in  determin- 
ing the  validity  of  charges  made  concerning 
Nealfe's  conflict  of  Interest.  This  perform- 
ance. Inconsistent  with  what  appears  to  be 
adequate  Investigative  experience  in  the 
backgrounds  of  these  men.  points  to  a  con- 
clusion that  ICA  did  not  require,  nor  did 
they  employ  their  best  talents. 

5.  Internal  audits:  A  lack  of  adeqtiate  in- 
ternal audit  facilities  contributed  to  the 
difficulties  experienced  with  the  program  in 
Peru,  since  the  USOM  was  frequently  un- 
aware of  developing  difficulties  for  substan- 
tial periods. 

a.  The  failure  of  the  USOM  to  submit,  or 
ICA/W  to  request,  the  submissiou  of  such 
Internal  audit  reports  as  were  made  Indl- 
C€ites  a  high  degree  of  laxity  at  managerial 
levels  both  in  Washington  and  In  the  field. 

b.  There  were  no  end-use  checks  made  of 
the  drought  program. 

6.  Poor  supervision:  BoUln  S.  Atwood, 
regional  director,  Office  of  Latin  American 
Operations.  ICA/W,  did  not  properly  perform 
his  functions  as  the  oSclal  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  effective  operations  of  the  UJS, 
aid  program  in  Peni. 

7.  Investigative  shortcomings:  The  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller 
and  Its  predecessor,  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Sectirtty  and  Integrity,  ignored  serious 
charges  and  delayed  action  in  eases  where 
prompt  and  adequate  investigation  might 
have  proved  embarrassing  to  ICA.  the  USOM, 
or  to  Neale. 

The  subcommittee  recommended: 

(1)  That  administrative  action  be  Ini- 
tiated to  prevent  USOM  directors  and  other 
key  overseas  personnel  from  becoming  en- 
trenched, as  Neale  did  In  Pern.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  developing, 
publishing,  and  adhering  to  a  rotation  policy 
limiting  the  totirs  of  duty  of  such  personnel. 

(2)  That  before  proceeding  with  any 
project,  USOM  directors  be  required  to  sub- 
mit to  Washington  evidence  of  its  technical 
and  economic  soundness,  since  roads  that 
lead  nowhere  and  Irrigation  projects  that  do 
not  Irrigate  have  a  reverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
policy  objectives,  and  add  little  or  nothing  to 
the  economy  of  the  recipient  country. 

(3)  That  policies  and  procedures  for  the 
administration  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modity programs,  such  as  the  drought  relief 
program  In  Peru,  be  developed,  published, 
and  adhered  to,  including  clear  provisions 
relating  to  distribution,  accounting,  and 
aocountability. 

(4)  That  Investigative  and  audit  func- 
tions concerned  with  the  aid  program  be 
improved,  either  through  administrative  ac- 
tion or  legislative  requirement,  to  guarantee 
the  Independence  of   such   functions  from 
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Interference  by  administrative  officials.     In  rant,  transmit  a  copy  tbereof  to  the  Depart-  under  the  ICA  Public  Law  480  program   the 

this    connection    consideration    should    be  ment  oT  J\irtlce  and  the  General  Accounting  voluntary  agency  whose  alleged  noncompli- 

glven  to:  Office  for  review  and  such  action  as  may  be  ance  had  caused  the  InltlaUon  of  the  Inquiry 

a.  Making    the     investigative    and     audit  approprUte.  Issued   letter    instructions   to   lU   agenU    to 
division   chiefs   directly   responsible    to   the  (3)  That  ICA  replace  generalities  with  spe-  prevent  the  reciu-rence  of  such  IncldenU 
most   senior    aid    officials    and    to    no   other  clflc  language  to  define  the  authority   and  (e)   Days  of  hearings  held: 
administrative  officials;  responsibility  delegated  to  U80M  personnel  ^),^, 

b.  Giving    individual     auditors    and    in-  for  the  exercise  of  contro'.  over  contractual  l.  Peru   Investigation                                       in 

vestlgators  the  right  and  requirement  to  re-  operations.                                                                     2.  Afghanistan    highway           ' s 

port  Immediately  In  writing  to  their  division  (4)  That,    as   recommended    in    the   sub-     3.  Cambodian    highway i 

chiefs   any    action    or   conamunlcatlon   from  committee's  1968  report  (H.  Rept.  2012.  86th  4    Bolivian   aid  program                                     i 

any   administrative   official   tending   to   ob-  Cong.,   2d   sess.,  "Foreign   Aid   Construction                                                       

struct  or  restrict  the  investigation  or  audit;  Projects" » .  ICA  strengthen   lU  program   of  ToUl                                                        is 

c.  Reqxiirlng    the    division'  chiefs    to    for-  personnel  integrity.                                                                              

ward  such  reports  to  the  most  senior   aid  (b)   Investigations  not  resulting  in  a  for-  "    LEOTSLATitm 

officUl  without  delay:  mal  report:  (a)   Number  of  measures  referred  to  the 

d.  Requiring     division     chiefs     to     report  i.  Conducted  an  Inquiry  Into  the  clrcum-  subcommittee: 

to  the  senior  aid  official,  on  a  periodic  stances  of  the  State  Departments  decision  1  HR  8793.  87th  Congress,  by  Congress- 
basis,  a  record  of  the  closing  or  other  dlspo-  to  permit  the  display  of  the  Panamanian  Hag  man  Hakot,  to  amend  section  818  of  the 
sitlon  of  audits  and  Investigative  cases  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1021  to  re- 
( other  than  routine  security  clearances)  to-  2.  A  country  study  of  all  D.8.  programs  In  quire  the  furnishing  of  certain  efflciencr 
gether  with  detailed  reasons  for  the  closing  Bolivia.  records  and  other  materUl  to  the  Comp- 
or  siispending  of  unresolved  cases.  3.  Reviewed  the  Development  Loan  Fund  troller  General  of  the  United  States 

(6)    That  the  usefulness  of  internal  mis-  operations  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile.  Argentina,  (b)   Reports  issued :   None. 

■Ion  audits  and  end-use  audits  be  Increased  Brazil,  and  Uruguay.  (c)   Days  of  hearings  held:  None. 

by  requiring  copies  of  them  to  be  forwarded  4.  Examination    of    selected    development      ,„  ,— „»^  >«-,„,«  .„^„ 

to  the  most  senior  aid  officials,  simultaneous-  loans  In  countries  oUier  than  Latin  Amer-  J^^^TL?^^^-  .    ^^^    '  '"^' 

ly    with    their   submissions    to    mission    dl-  ica   as  questions   arose   as  to   whether   the  !^™.!t^  genbal  sccouirrwo  omcx 

^^^"          o  provision  of  such  loans  were  in  accord  with  t^^f^' *"°  ""''^  *""*"  ""'^^ 

2.  House  Report  No.    1250.  87th  Congress,  statutory  requirements.  *"  ^°^  lxcislatioh 

Cambodian   Port  Highway:    A  supplemental  5.  Reviewed   work   papers   of   various   ICA  **>   Number  of  each  received : 

report.  Issued  September  21,   1981.  internal  audits  of  country  programs  as  ques-  '^*  subcommittee  has  received  15  reporU 

This    report    resulted    from    the    subcom-  tlons  arose  concerning  such  audits  *°  ^^  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General 

mlttees  Inquhry  into  the  present  status  of  «.  Checked     Information     received     from  °'  **^«  United  States, 

the  834  mUlion  Isa-mUe  long  Khmer- Amer-  various  Informants  aUeglng  foreign  aid  Ir-  <**>   Action  taken: 

lean  Prlendship  Highway  connecting  the  regularities  ^-  Audit  of  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
capital  city  of  Phnom  Penh  with  the  port  7.  initiated  an  inquiry  Into  the  extent  to  »uranc«  Corporation  supervised  by  Federal 
of  Sihanoukvllle  on  the  Gulf  of  Slam.  The  which  ICA  and  the  Department  of  Agrlcul-  ^ome  Loan  Bank  Board,  year  ended  June  SO, 
road,  which  was  completed  In  June  1959.  de-  ture  are  conforming  to  statutory  marking  ^^^  No  action  contemplated  at  thU  time, 
signed  and  built  by  American  contractors  requirements  on  all  commodity  containers  ^  A"**"  °'  **>«  Offlc«  o^  Defense  Lending, 
and  paid  for  by  ICA.  had  been  studied  by  used  in  shipments  of  food  surpluses  under  Tre"ury  Department,  for  fiscal  year  ended 
the  subcommittee  In  1957-1958  and  treated  the  programs  of  the  ICA  voluntary  aid  "^""*  ^-  **•*  A"**"  disclosed  no  deficlen- 
with  in  House  Report  No.  2012,  85th   Con-  agencies  *^'**  requiring  action. 

pw. /'Foreign   Aid  Construction  Projecte",  (c)   Monetary  savings  or  recoveries  as  a  3.  Audit  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 

"^}J~     ^*  ^*'  ^®*®'  result  of  investigation:        '  Corporation  for  year  ended   June  80,    I960. 

The  subcommittee's  principal  findings  and  The  principal  concern  of  the  subcommlt-  °^^  recommended  amendmenU  noncontro- 

concluslons  were  that:  tee,  especially   in   the  case   of   the   mutual  "^^nM.    Inquiry  disclosed  Treasury  not  prws- 

"On    December  31,    1965.   the  engineering  security    program,    is    the    conservation    of  '"*  ^°'  legUlation  at  this  time.     No  action 

firm  of  Michael  Baker,  Jr.,  Inc..  entered  into  funds  through  more  effective  planning  and  contemplated. 

acontract  with   the   Government   of  Cam-  more  efficient  practices  within  the  agencies  *    Audit  of  Federal  home  loan  banks  su- 

bodU  to  design,  supervise,  and  Inspect  the  handling  those  funds.     Although  this  pro-  pervl»ed     by     Federal     Home     Loan     Bank 

construction    operations    required    to    com-  duces  a  greater  return  for  tex  dollars  spent  Boards,    year  ended   June   80.    1900.     Audit 

plete.    in    accordance    with    the    latest    UjS.  it  does  not  generaUy  lend  Itself  to  an  ac-  disclosed  no  matters  requiring  action. 

..^^""  ^^'^  methods,  the  above  highway,  curate  quantitative  measurement  of  savings  5-  Audit  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 

The  construction  contractor.  A.  L.  Dough-  However,   In   the  case  of  the  Cambodian  ington.  fiscal  year  1980.     Audit  dlscloeed  no 

erty  Overseas.  Inc..  began  operations  under  highway  Investigation,  it  U  possible  that  the  matters  requiring  action. 

•  letter  agreement  dated   August  28,   1968.  u.S.  Government  may  recover  from  $2«A   to  6.  Audit  of  Development  Loan  Fund   fiscal 

The  construction  was  completed  In  May  1959,  $3  mUllon  from  the  contractors  Involved.  year  1980.    Report  being  used  in  connection 

fiff'o^^^K^      ^f""  ^        original  sched-  ^a)   Other  remedial  measures   taken  and  with  present  study  of  aid  program  in  Latin 

ule.  and   the  road   was   turned   over  to   the  any  nonmonetary  benefita  America. 

'^^S^^im^^^'^fJirv  ?J''iL^'*.^'^T  under  date  of  August  18.  1961.  the  Direc-  7.  Review    of    mutual    security    program 

Hpt^r?t.  ^^  ^^   "ll'^^^^^^o^w  ^  °f  ICA  advised  the  subcommittee  that  presentation  to  the  Congress  for  fiscaJ>ear 

Sl^hi^v  ene^nlr  ri^r?^    />,«?'tl "  J'f^'^  "^«  recommendations  contained  In  its  report  «61  'or  economic  assistance  to  Korea,  liki- 

l!sZl  ^trZJ^TM^J^L    ^J'^^^  "US-  ^'^  Operations  in  Peru."  are  receiCVng  -tan.    and    Vietnam.    Departinent    of    Stata. 

TlneerC  or^^rSnSnn    or  »if.»,            *""■  "^*  ^S^^'^y  '"O'*  '^^"'"l   consideration   a!  No  action  at  this  time.    May  be  used  for  next 

"^    th.   H     ,      7  ^h"         ^     \     ^  "  proceeds  with  the  task  of  organizing  a  new  «««lon. 

Ha»-   Tr.7^        !S         .  evidence    developed   to  agency  to  carry  on  the  mutual  security  pro-  8.  Review  of  negotiation  and  admlnlstra- 

«fol  tK."«^f^f>ffH'^/*t'~      J''  !,?      ^^"*  Kram   and   establishing  procedures  for   tiiat  "on  of  selected  consti-uction  and  technical 

^»  w^.^».«  ^^    K  ^L.               ""^  "  '■*^''^*  ^K'^^^y-     T»ie    Director    stated.    "In    general  service  contracta.  ICA.  Department  of  State, 

major  repairs  or  reDuildmg.  ^^^^  recommendations  of  the  subcommittee  f^ed    years    1958-80.     Report    covers    most 

xne  road,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  appear   to  offer   practical   solutions   to   the  points  treated  In  prior  studie*  of  subcom- 

showcase  of  American  know-how.  was  so  bad-  problems  noted  in  the  report*    He  further  mlttee.     Used  in  connection  with  examina- 

ly  bungled  that  it  has  damaged  our  prestige,  stated   that  many  recommendations   previ-  tlon  of  ICA  Afghanistan  highway  contracts 

burdened  us  with  costiy  repairs,  and  sup-  ously  made  by  the  subcommittee  have  been  No  further  action  at  this  time 

plied    the    CommunUts    with    an    effective  adopted    and    have    resulted    in    improved  »   Audit    of    FWeral    Home    Loan    Bank 

source  of  anti-American  propaganda."  administration.  Board,  fiscal  year  1980.     No  action  contem- 

The  subcommittee  recommended:  Following  ita  investigation  of  certain  road  plated  at  thU  time. 

(1)  That  the  Department  of  State  and  contracts  which  had  been  awarded  to  the  10.  Review  of  civilian  and  military  per- 
ICA  keep  In  mind  the  Irreparable  harm  that  contractor  who  built  the  Cambodian  port  sonnel  utilization  in  district  offlces  and  of 
can  be  done  to  the  prestige  of  the  United  highway,  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  dU-  certain  military  pay  functions  U.8  Coast 
States  by  the  failure  of  any  part  of  our  for-  qualified  that  contractor  from  bidding  on  Guard.  Treasury  Department.  '  June  1960 
eign  aid  program.  Since  failure  of  "impact  the  $40  million  construction  of  the  main  In  view  of  recommended  Treasury  studies 
projects,  •  such  as  the  Cambodian  highway,  section  of  the  Afghanistan  regional  highway  no  action  by  subcommittee  contemplated  at 
can  be  especially  harmful,  steps  should  be  project.    The  Corps  of  Engineers  ruled  that  this  time. 

taken  immediately  to  insure  the  success  of  the  firm  was  ineligible  to  bid  on  grounds  11.  Audit    of    Bureau    of    Engraving    and 

each  through  adequate  and    ntelllgent  plan-  that  Included  poor  performance  in  Cambodia  Printing.  Treasury  Department    fl«j*l   years 

nlng.  execution,  and  administration.  During   the  subcommittees   inquiry   into  1959  and  1960.     No  further  action  contem- 

(2)  That  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen-  possible  failure  on  the  part  of  voluntary  re-  plated  at  thU  time 

eral  complete  wiUiout  further  delay  the  In-  lief    agencies    to    conform    with    statutory  12.  Examination  of  economic  and  t«5hnl- 

vestlgation  necessary  to  fix  responsibility  for  marking  requlrementa  on  all  commodity  con-  cal  assUtance  proeram  for  Iran  ICA  Deoart- 

the  road  failures,  and.  If  the  findings  war-  tainers  used  in  shipments  of  food  surpluses  ment  of  State,  ^al  yean  1958  and    1960 
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Reviewed   and   held   In   pending   status  for 
possible  consideration  next  session. 

18.  Review  of  permissive  activities  relating 
to  the  manufacturing  and  taxation  of  dis- 
tilled splrlta.  wine.  beer,  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucta  of  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Divi- 
sion. Internal  Revenue  Service.  Treas\iry 
Department,  November  1960.  Reviewed  and 
held  in  pending  status  for  possible  consid- 
eration next  session. 

14.  Review  of  power  activities.  XJJS.  sec- 
tion— International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission:  United  States  and  Mexico,  De- 
partment of  State,  fiscal  year  1956-00.  Re- 
viewed and  discussed  with  GAO.  Will  follow 
up  to  determine  Department  of  Interior 
compliance  with  QAO  reconunendatlons. 

15.  Examination  of  the  economic  and 
technical  MSlstanoe  program  for  Thailand  as 
administered  by  the  ICA,  Department  of 
State,  under  the  mutual  security  program 
for  fiscal  years  1955  through  1960.  Reviewed 
and  held  in  pending  status  for  possible  con- 
sideration next  session. 

XV.  nuoB  acTiviTuu  or  thk  suBooMMirrxz  or 

CUaMMMT    Oa   OONTUrUIMO    IMTKKZST 

(a)  CamoUtlTe  money  mvlngs  or  recov- 


(See  1(c)    above  ) 

(b)  Other  aflBrxoative  benefits: 

(See  1(c)  above.) 

Under  date  of  September  18,  1981,  the 
Comptroller  General  directed  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  this  •ubcommlttee  reading  in 
part  as  fcrikrwa: 

"By  highlighting  significant  deficlenctee  In 
the  Peru  aid  program,  the  subcommittee  has 
alerted  the  responsible  agencies  to  the  ur- 
gent need  for  effective  supervision  of  all 
foreign  aid  operations  and  thus  made  an 
tmport&nt  oontrl  button  to  better  adminlstra- 
tkaa.  at  tha  farelg»  aid  praKram." 

T.   PBOJVCTXS    PSOGKAIC    TOB   TMX  XntAlinXB   OT 
THZ    87TH    COItUaZSS 

1.  Continued  study  of  operations  of  the 
mutual  security  program  in  several  Latin 
American  countries. 

a.  Contlnuad  study  of  marking  require- 
ments on  oontaio«rs  used  in  shipment  of 
Public  lAw  480  surplus  food. 

8.  Study  of  oertaUn  of  the  functions  and 
operations  of  the  OOoe  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning with  particular  emphasis  on  tiM  rubber 
stockpiling  procraaa. 

BrwoAi.  SoBOOSocima  om  DoNaau  Pbopcbtt 


(Hon.   JoRW   W.    McOoaMACK.    chairman) 

1.     LN  VUiTCATIONB 

(a)  Reports  Issoad:  No  formal  investiga- 
tive reports. 

(b)  Investigations  not  resulting  in  a  for- 
mal report: 

The  subcommittee,  during  the  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress  kept  in  close  contact 
with  the  various  executive  agencies  connect- 
ed wltii  the  donahle  program  as  well  as  the 
Stata  agencies  for  surplus  property.  Staff 
of  the  subconunittee  has  several  problems 
under  careful  scrutiny  and  has  been  Investi- 
gating them  informally. 

The  staff  administrator  has  attended  sev- 
eral meetings  thJ«  session.  He  attended 
regional  meetings  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  WeUare  In  Washing- 
ton and  Newington.  Conn.,  a  seminar  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  a  dedication  and 
meeting  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dayton  has  received  surplus  prop- 
arty  for  their  school;  visited  the  industrial 
school  at  Plketon.  Ohio,  where  they  are  us- 
ing many  useful  items  of  machine  tools.  In 
July  the  staff  administrator  attended  the 
annual  conXererkce  ot  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Agents  for  Surplus  Property  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  En  route  to  the  meeting  he 
stopped  at  Flint.  Mich.;  Eteyton,  Ohio,  and 
the  Davls-MoDthaa  Air  Force  Base  at  Phoe- 
nix to  Investigate  supply  management  op- 
erations. 


The  chalnnan  of  the  subcommittee  has 
requested  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
agencies  and  the  subcammlttee  staff  in  in- 
vestigating all  possible  ways  of  streamlining 
donable  property  administration  In  order 
to  reduce  costa  and  to  contrfhute  the  maxi- 
mum possible  to  the  constructive  purposes 
of  the  program.  The  Secretary  agreed  to 
do  this;  and  a  Joint  conference  is  planned 
at  Seattie,  Wash.,  during  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 18. 

(c)  Monetary  savings  or  recoveries  as  a 
result  of  investigation: 

During  the  fiscal  year  1961,  a  total  of  $318,- 
765,361  in  surplus  property,  at  acquisition 
cost,  was  received  by  the  States.  Despite 
the  fact  that  a  total  of  $318,765,361  was 
transferred  during  fiscal  year  1981  and  a 
total  of  almost  $400  million  In  fiscal  1960, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare states  that  the  needs  for  Institutions 
of  public  health,  education,  and  civil  de- 
fense, have  not  been  met  and  this  is  readily 
understandable  since  there  are  at  least  254,- 
000  eligible  institutions  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  a  continual  expansion  in  the 
nvunber  of  eligible  donees  as  the  Nation's 
population  expands,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  amoiuit  of  useful  and  needed 
surplus  property  that  could  be  properly  ab- 
sorbed by  these  institutions. 

The  transfer  of  8318.765,361  In  surplus 
property  to  donee  institutions  constitutes  a 
saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  many  millions  of 
dollars,  sinoe  the  property,  if  sold,  would 
have  returned  no  more  than  5  percent  on 
the  average. 

(d)  Other  remedial  measures  taken  and 
nonmonetary  beneflta: 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  announced 
that  the  regulations  have  been  amended 
to  permit  a  longer  screening  time  for  non- 
reportable  property  to  education,  pubUc 
health,  and  civil  defense  unita.  This  was 
the  result  of  a  Joint  study  by  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  Department  of  Defense, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  State  agen- 
cies. The  study  was  Instituted  as  a  result 
of  a  request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Donable  Property. 

On  February  2,  1961,  the  subcommittee 
staff  developed  information  that  tax  re- 
funds, ajjproxlmately  $4  billion,  are  annually 
due  on  some  38  million  returns.  Conse- 
quently. If  the  submisilon  of  returns  and 
payntent  of  the  refunds  were  expedited,  large 
sums  of  money  would  be  put  In  circulation 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  economy.  Furthermore, 
such  a  procedxire  would  not  cost  anything, 
since  the  refunds  are  legal  obligations  against 
the  Government. 

A  short  memorandum  developing  this  Idea 
was  prepared  and  the  majority  leader  pre- 
sented It  at  the  next  leader^  meeting  with 
the  President.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  considered  the  Idea  favorably  and 
IsBued  Instructions  to  the  field  to  advise  the 
public  that  speedy  action  would  be  given  to 
requests  for  refunds.  As  a  result,  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  placed  In  circulation;  and 
this  has  been  one  of  the  successful  recovery 
nteasures  which  is  referred  to  by  the  Presi- 
dents Bconomlc  Advisers. 

( e)  Days  of  hearings  held :  None. 

n.    LEGISLATION 

(a)  Number  of  measures  referred  to  the 
subcommittee:  88  bills  were  referred  to  the 
subcommittee. 

(b)  Reports  Issued:  House  Report  661 
(HH.  6066)  (S.  Repl.  No.  271  <S.  796)).  to 
authorize  the  use  of  surplus  personal  prop- 
erty by  State  distribution  agencies.  Passed 
the  House  July  10.  1961 — passed  the  Senate 
May  26,  1061— approved  July  20. 1961.  (Pub- 
Uc Law  87-94). 

At  tlie  requeet  of  tba  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  staff  worked  with  the 
•taff  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 


officials  In  the  State  Department  (ICA)  to 
amend  section  608  of  S.  1983  (H.R.  8400) 
concerning  the  amount  of  domestic  excess 
property  to  be  made  available  for  foreign - 
aid  programs.  As  originally  drafted,  the  bill 
would  have  permitted  an  unlimited  amount 
to  be  taken,  thus  seriously  affecting  otir  own 
donee  Institutions,  since  the  donable  pro- 
gram is  based  on  surplus  property;  that  Is, 
excess  property  not  required  for  the  needs  of 
Federal  agencies.  Section  608,  as  amended, 
permlta  ICA  to  utilize  $45  million  of  domes- 
tic excess  property  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams (Public  Law  87-195). 

(c)  Days  of  hearings  held:  None. 

in.  KEPORTS  KECETVXD  BTTCH  AS  NOTTCI  OF  KEOO- 
TIATKD  SALES,  CEKOUL  AOOOOmirC  OTFICK 
AUDIT  BXPOKT8,  AKS  STMTIJi»  MAmBS  WHICH 
ABE   MOT  LXGISLATIOM 

(a)  Number  of  each  received:  One  execu- 
tive communication.  No.  174,  consisting  of  a 
letter  from  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, dated  December  30.  1960,  was  received 
by  the  subconunittee. 

(b)  Action  taken:  This  report  concerned 
the  proposal  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  receive  papers  and  other  histori- 
cal materials  of  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  for  a  presidential  library  at  West 
Branch,  Iowa.  On  March  1,  1961.  the  sub- 
committee took  unanimous  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

IV.  PaiOB  AC-i'iVlTlCB  or   THE   STTBCOlOdTTEX   Or 

CITRRENT  oa  CX)NTLNTnNC  INTEREST 

(a)  Cumulative  money  savings  or  recov- 
eries: Covered  below. 

(b)  Other  affirmative  benefits:  On  August 
31.  1961,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  8. 
McNamara,  announced  the  establishment  of 
a  Defense  Supply  Agency  (DSA).  This  ac- 
tion will  bring  about  the  consolidation  of 
several  common  supply  and  service  activities 
in  the  three  military  departmenta  with  an 
anticipated  savings  of  some  $2  billion  annu- 
ally. This  action  by  the  Secretary  stems  In 
large  part  from  the  authority  of  the  McCor- 
mack -Curtis  amendment  to  the  DOD  Ueor- 
ganieation  Act  of  1968. 

V.  PROJECTED   nKXatAM    POX  THE  REMAINDEX   OP 

THE  STTB  CONGRESS 

As  indicated  above,  there  has  been  a  re- 
duction In  the  amount  of  surplus  property 
available  for  the  donable  program.  This  re- 
sxilte  from  better  management  and  utUlza-  ^ 
Won  In  the  Department  of  Defense  and  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  in  the 
civilian  program. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Defense  Supply  Agency  will  bring  about 
still  further  progress  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  that  the  amount  of  surplus 
property  will  continue  to  decrease  after  con- 
solidated common  use  inventories  are 
brought  imder  management  control  by  the 
new  agency. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  donable  program  in  the 
executive  and  State  agencies  take  advantage 
of  all  available  surpluses  for  the  unlimited 
needs  of  education,  health,  and  clvH-defense 
Institutions.  A  program  fcR'  the  purpose  as 
outlined  above  (1(b)).  together  with  the 
analyaia,  evaluation,  and  disposition  of 
pending  bills,  wUl  constitute  the  projected 
program  for  the  remainder  d  the  87th 
Congress. 

Special  CK>teenscent  Htpormation 

STTBCO  MMTTTEE 

(Hon.  John  E.  Moss,  chairman) 
I.  investigations 

(a)  Reporta  Issued : 

1.  Hotise  Report  No.  818.  "AvailabUlty  of 
Information  From  Federal  Departmenta  and 
Agencies"  (progress  of  study,  July-Deoem- 
ber  1980) .  Issued  July  28.  1961. 

A  major  piupoae  at  this  report  Is  to  record 
the  restilta  of  the  subcommittee  investiga- 
tion during  the  last  6  months  of  the  86  th 
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Congress  Into  Improper  restrictions  on  Oot- 
ernment  Information.  Also  included  In  the 
report  la  an  analysis  of  the  Executive  order 
establishing  the  system  of  restrictions  on 
military  information  and  a  case  study  of  a 
dramatic  resolution  of  an  attempt  to  ^XB«  the 
claim  of  Executive  privilege  to  withhold  in- 
formation from  Congress. 

Of  the  28  cases  discussed  in  this  report, 
de&nlte  Improvements  in  information  avail- 
abtllTy  can  be  reported  in  11  Instances.  In 
12  cases  there  was  no  change  in  the  policy 
of  restriction,  and  mixed  results  characterize 
the  remaining  5  cases. 

Improvements  in  information  availabilitj/ 

1.  The  Department  of  Defense  after  long 
delay  promulgated  a  directive  establishing  an 
automatic  time-ladder  method  of  downgrad- 
ing various  kinds  of  classified  documents. 

2.  The  Department  of  Defense  modified  a 
basic  form  used  In  the  Industrial  security 
program  in  order  to  prevent  needless  and 
wasteful  overclassiflcation. 

3.  The  Air  Force  abandoned  its  attempt  to 
keep  from  the  public  the  names  of  generals 
qualifying  for  flight  pay  without  the  neces- 
sity of  fiylng. 

4.  The  Air  Force  completed  a  lengthy  re- 
view of  questionable  material  in  one  of  Its 
training  manusds  and  rescinded  the  publica- 
tion in  question. 

5.  The  Navy  conceded  that  one  of  its  cen- 
sors had  been  "overzealous"  In  deleting  ma- 
terial from  a  manuscript  submitted  for 
security  review. 

6.  The  Navy  reconsidered  Its  claim  of 
secrecy  for  the  prices  paid  manufacturers  of 
Jet  aircraft  engines  and  made  public  all 
such  information  except  classified  data. 

7.  The  Navy  expunged  from  the  records  of 
Navy  band  members  adverse  entries  made  in 
retaliation  against  their  criticizing  the  han- 
dling of  Information  about  the  air  crash  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

8.  The  Department  of  Labor  reversed  the 
policy  tmder  which  It  had  kept  secret  the 
facts  about  growers  found  guilty  of  violat- 
ing the  Mexican  labor  agreement. 

9.  The  Coast  Ouard  reafHrmed  Its  intention 
to  make  available  to  the  public  as  soon  as 
possible  information  about  violations  of  the 
Motorboat  Act. 

10.  The  Atomic  Energy  Conunlssion  finally 
released  to  Congress  and  the  public  photo- 
graphs of  the  15-year-old  nuclear  bombs, 
many  years  after  they  had  been  declassl- 
tted. 

11.  The  White  House  revised  the  basic  Ex- 
ecutive order  setting  up  the  military  classi- 
fication system  so  as  to  limit  the  niunber 
of  agencies  which  can  restrict  information. 

Continued  restrictions  on  infOTTnation 
availability 

1 .  The  Department  of  Agriculture  persisted 
in  contending  that  the  people  have  no  right 
to  know  about  Oovenment  contracts. 

a.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  refused 
to  make  available  to  the  public  minutes  of 
an  advisory  committee  meeting  dealing  with 
management  of  national  forest  land. 

3.  The  Army  admitted  it  had  managed  re- 
lease of  information  about  helicopter  test 
results  in  order  to  gain  publicity,  and  denied 
that  such  news  management  Infringed  on 
the  people's  right  to  know. 

4.  The  Navy  refused  to  provide  materials 
needed  by  Congress  for  a  study  of  Navy  In- 
formation clearance  procediu-es. 

5.  The  Department  of  Interior  withheld  a 
procedural  memorandum  from  the  public 
despite  questions  raised  as  to  its  authority 
to  do  so. 

6.  The  Department  of  Labor  persisted  In 
its  refiisal  to  provide  Members  of  Congress 
or  the  public  information  about  out-of-court 
settlements  of  wage-hour  violations. 

7.  The  Department  of  State  refused  to  re- 
view newly  imposed  restrictions  on  aTali- 


ability  of  historical  documents  to  scholars 
and  students. 

8.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  formalized 
the  policy  of  cloaking  in  secrecy  the  names 
of  persons  or  firms  commenting  on  propoMd 
changes  in  tax  regulations. 

9.  The  District  of  Colimibia  Commissioners 
declined  to  open  their  legislative  meetings  to 
the  public,  claiming  that  the  law  Is  silent  on 
the  matter. 

10.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  refused 
to  discontinue  Its  discriminatory  policy 
among  news  media  and  make  available  tape 
recordings  of  commercial  airplane  crash 
sounds. 

11.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  continued 
to  withhold  from  State  aviation  agencies  re- 
ports of  probable  catjse  of  airplane  accidents. 

13.  The  U.S.  Information  Agency,  backed 
up  by  President  Eisenhower,  refused  to  make 
available  to  Congress  public  opinion  polls 
obtained  at  public  expense. 

PASTIAL     IMPSOVXICKNT    IN     QfrOaMATION 
AVAIUtBnJTT 

1  Although  the  Army  conceded  that  a 
press  dispatch  had  been  Improperly  censored 
by  one  cf  Its  civilian  personnel.  It  did  noth- 
ing to  correct  the  situation  except  issue  a 
brief  memorandum. 

2.  The  Army  finally  released  to  the  public 
an  unclassified  report  that  it  had  been  re- 
quested by  another  agency  to  suppress,  but 
in  doing  so  maintained  that  It  had  the  right 
to  withhold  such  information. 

3.  The  Army  refused  to  make  public  in- 
formation about  unsuccessful  bids,  although 
the  Information  was  given  to  a  Member  of 
Congress,  thus  reversing  an  earlier  refusal. 

4.  The  Army  withheld,  until  1  day  after 
the  election,  an  unclassified  report  analyzing 
testimony  given  in  public  before  a  commit- 
tee of  Congress. 

5.  The  Post  Ofllce  Department  clarified 
regulations  on  withholding  certain  personnel 
information  but  declined  to  seek  specific 
statutory  authority  for  the  withholding. 

*  •  •  •  • 

2.  House  Report  No.  1215,  Availability  of 
Information  From  Federal  Departments  and 
Agencies  (Telephone  Monitoring),  issued 
September  19,  1961. 

This  report  lists  the  results  of  a  qtiestlon- 
nalre  sent  to  37  Federal  agencies  on  the 
practice  of  monitoring  Government  tele- 
phone calls  which  is  not  a  planned  develop- 
ment: it  has  just  grown.  Usually  under  no 
regulations — often  without  even  the  knowl- 
edge of  responsible  officials — it  has  become 
conunonplace  for  a  secretary  or  an  electronic 
recording  device  to  be  listening  in  on  many 
Government  telephone  calls. 

A  table  summarizes  the  telephone  moni- 
toring practices  In  the  37  Federal  agencies 
contacted.  For  pxirposes  of  the  inquiry, 
telephone  monitoring  was  defined  to  Include 
electronic  transcriptions  as  well  as  "a  sec- 
retary or  any  other  person  being  on  the  line 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  either  a  verbatim 
or  partial  transcript  of  the  conversation, 
whether  or  not  the  person  on  the  other  end 
of  the  conversation  is  notified  of  the  moni- 
toring." The  summary  shows  that  "S3  of 
the  37  Federal  agencies  permit  telephone 
monitoring:  21  have  no  regulations  con- 
trolling telephone  monitoring:  17  do  not 
always  require  the  other  party  to  be  warned 
a  call  Is  monitored." 

As  a  resxilt  of  the  subcommittee's  inq\iiry, 
many  Government  agencies  apparently  took 
a  careful  look  at  telephone  monitoring  prac- 
tices for  the  first  time.  Seven  agencies  estab- 
lished telephone  monitoring  regulations 
after  the  inquiry,  for  example. 

After  the  subcommittee's  inquiry  was  ini- 
tiated, reports  were  received  that  many  Gov- 
ernment telephones  were  equipped  with  spe- 
cial listening-in  devices.  Two  systems  In 
use  Are  the  transmitter  cutotT  switch  In- 


stalled on  Government  telephones  for  an 
extra  charge  of  26  cents  a  month  and  the 
llstenlng-ln  circuit  which  costs  75  cents  a 
month  extra. 

In  view  of  the  facta  uncovered  in  the  sur- 
vey of  telephone  monitoring  practices,  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee 
concluded  that — 

Big  brother  may  not  be  watching  you,  yet, 
but  his  secretary  probably  is  listening  in  on 
your  telephone  calls  to  Government  agencies. 
This  telephone  eavesdropping  should  be 
banned  and  all  types  of  listening  In  should 
be  tightly  controlled  by  clear  regulations 
which,  at  the  very  minimum,  require  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  warn  callers  of  telephone 
monitoring.  When  this  Is  done  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  Government  will  have  to  run  up  a 
monthly  telephone  bill  for  secret  snooping 
devices  to  permit  telephone  eavesdropping. 

The  conmalttee  states  that  a  complete  sur- 
vey of  telephone  monitoring  practices  in  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  Indicated  to  determine, 
among  other  things,  exactly  how  many  tele- 
phone llstenlng-in  devices  the  Government 
rents.     The  conunitt«e  recommended  that: 

1.  Every  Government  agency  should  con- 
trol telephone  monitoring  by  clear,  written 
regulations. 

2.  The  regulations  should  ban  telephone 
eavesdropping. 

3.  The  regulations  should  ban  use  of 
recording  devices  unless  there  is  advance 
notice  to  the  other  party. 

4.  The  regulations  should  clearly  specify 
that  advance  notice  must  be  given  whenever 
a  secretary  or  any  other  person  is  placed  on 
the  line  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 

•  •  •  •  • 

3.  House  Report  1257.  "AvaUablilty  of  In- 
formation From  Federal  Departments  and 
Agencies"  (progress  of  study,  January- 
August   1961),  issued  September  22.   1961. 

This  rei>ort  results  from  a  decision,  early 
In  the  87th  Congress,  that  the  same  proce- 
dures the  subcommittee  had  followed  In  p«st 
studies  would  t>e  employed  with  the  new  ad- 
ministration. Such  a  decision  followed  nat- 
urally from  earlier  findings  that  the  problem 
of  secrecy  in  Government  is  not  a  partisan 
one.  but  stems  from  the  natttre  of  bureauc- 
racy as  well  as  from  the  ever-present  influ- 
ence of  military  secrecy.  Therefore,  the 
subcommittee  set  out  to  Investigate  reports 
of  continuing  restrictions  on  the  availability 
of  Information  from  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  to  confer  with  the  new  admin- 
istrators and  executives  on  these  restrictions, 
and  to  report  the  results  of  Its  studies  to  the 
committee  and  the  Congress. 

There  were  information  problems  left  over 
from  the  previous  administration  in  some  IS 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  In  addi- 
tion to  bringing  these  to  the  attention  of  the 
new  administration,  the  subconunlttee  also 
worked  on  an  equal  number  of  new  Informa- 
tion restrictions  which  developed  after  the 
present  administration  took  over.  This  re- 
port covers  the  attempts  to  clear  up  past  in- 
formation problems  as  well  as  the  efforts  to 
remove  new  information  restrictions  which 
arose  during  the  flrst  8  months  of  the  pres- 
ent administration. 

The  report  includes  a  summary  of  each  of 
the  34  information  cases  covered,  a  section 
setting  forth  flndlngs  and  conclusions  based 
on  the  cases,  and  a  section  covering  the  de- 
tails of  each  of  the  cases. 

The  report  stetee  that  most  of  the  leftover 
information  problems  have  been  solved.  Ac- 
tion came  in  nearly  every  case  after  a  re- 
minder from  Congress  of  the  President's 
unequivocal  stand  on  freedom  of  informa- 
tion. And  In  those  cases  where  congressional 
presMre  was  not  enough,  the  weight  of  the 
White  House  was  added  to  help  reesUblish 
the  people's  right  to  know. 

Commenting  on  new  information  problems 
which  have  arisen  this  year,  the  report  state* 
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that  the  experience  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration with  its  own  information  problems 
shows  that  a  thin  veneer  of  new  leadership, 
superimposed  on  the  massive  bureaucracy, 
is  not  enough  to  prevent  secrecy-minded 
career  officials  from  equating  secrecy  with 
good  government.  But  day-by-day  pressure 
from  above  can  prevent  secrecy  from  becom- 
ing a  way  of  life  in  government. 

In  a  special  comment  on  military  Informa- 
tion problems,  the  report  concludes  that  the 
reaction  of  the  n«w  officials  of  the  present 
administration,  as  they  faced  the  military- 
security  information  problems  which  have 
plagued  democratic  government  since  its 
Inception,  appeared  to  be  confusion  at  first, 
followed  next  by  a  desire  to  hide  the  ugly 
facts  on  international  life  from  the  Amer- 
ican public,  and  finally  by  a  firm  resolve  to 
protect  the  people's  right  to  know  both  the 
good  and  the  bad.  Translating  that  resolve 
Into  effective  information  practices  is  one  of 
the  crucial  challenges  the  new  administra- 
tion faces. 

(b)  Investigations  not  resulting  In  formal 
report: 

Additional  subcommittee  activities,  not 
covered  in  the  formal  reports.  Include  ex- 
tensive assistance  to  Members  and  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  and  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  In  removing  restrictions  on  Infor- 
mation and  solving  related  problems.  Simi- 
lar assistance  has  been  provided  regularly 
for  other  researchiers  and  historians.  Spe- 
cific investigations  also  have  been  made  of 
the  following  matters . 

1.  The  head  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  Mr.  James  V  Bennett,  took  steps  to 
force  a  broadcasting  company  and  a  number 
of  local  television  stations  to  make  changes 
in  certain  episodes  of  "The  Untouchables." 

2.  Comdr  John  James,  USN.  was  relieved 
of  his  duties  In  the  Clearance  Branch,  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Infiormatlon.  following  clear- 
ance of  a  magazine  article.  The  Navy  con- 
tended the  action  was  a  routine  admlnlstia- 
ttve  shift. 

3.  The  Air  Forc«  delayed  announcing  the 
cause  of  the  crash  of  a  B-52  in  northern 
California,  later  reporting  the  crash  due  to 
gasoline  shortage  caused  by  a  number  of 
complicating  circumstances. 

4.  The  Federal  Conununlcatlons  Commis- 
sion, in  letters  to  thousands  of  local  radio 
stations,  attempted  to  impose  "national  de- 
fense" secrecy  restrictions  on  seemingly 
routine  data.  Investigation  revealed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Ccthmisslon  had  a  unique 
problem,  because  certain  information  could 
apparently  not  b«  protected  In  a  manner 
authorized  by  this  appropriate  Executive 
order. 

5.  The  Upper  Colorado  River  Conunlssion. 
an  agency  set  up  under  an  Interstate  compact 
consented  to  by  Congress  and  chaired  by  the 
representative  of  the  United  States,  excluded 
the  public  from  a  meeting  at  which  the 
Commission  approved  a  proposal  by  private 
power  companies. 

6.  The  Weekly  News  Digest,  circulated  to 
more  than  4.000  persons  nationally  from 
headquarters  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization,  was  accused  of  putting 
a  partisan  slant  on  news  Items.  Changes  In 
the  operation  of  the  magazine  were  expected 
with  the  change  In  administration. 

^  7.  C.    Darwin    Stolzenbach,    head    of    the 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency, 
criticized  for  holding  closed  meetings  on 
transportation  problenvs,  promised  at  his 
swearing  in  ceremony  to  follow  an  open  door 
policy. 

8.  News  photographers  were  summarily 
barred  from  a  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  ship  involved  in  a  fire  at  a  San  Fran- 
cisco pier.  Following  the  subcommittee's 
investigation,  a  change  in  Navy  public  in- 
formation practices  In  the  San  Francisco  area 
was  promised. 


(c)  Monetary  savings  or  recoveries  as  a 
result  of  Investigation : 

The  value  of  breaking  down  the  barriers 
of  unnecessary  Government  secrecy  often 
cannot  be  measured  In  dollars  and  cents,  for 
the  action  contributes  to  an  Informed  public 
and  an  effective  democracy.  Occasionally, 
however.  It  Is  possible  to  estimate  direct 
monetary  savings. 

Such  Is  the  case  with  the  decision  by 
President  Kennedy  to  follow  the  often  re- 
peated recommendations  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  and  estab- 
lish a  system  for  routine  declassification  or 
downgrading  of  security  documents  filling 
thousands  of  Government  file  drawers.  His 
Executive  Order  10964  affects  classified  docu- 
ments In  storage  and  those  In  current  use. 
It  also  makes  uiuiecessary  the  use  of  ex- 
pensive Insulated  safes.  An  economic  analy- 
sis of  the  effect  of  the  order  disclosed  that 
the  reduction  of  unnecessary  secrecy  sur- 
rounding stored  secxu-lty  documents  will  save 
the  Government  an  estimated  $48,000  a  year. 
The  new  system  for  handling  current  secu- 
rity documents  will  save  $712,500  a  year, 
and  the  estimated  annual  savings  on  safes 
win  be  $248,000.  Thus,  this  single  action  by 
the  President — an  action  following  up  on 
reconunendatlons  made  by  the  conomlttee 
since  1958— will  save  an  estimated  $1,008,500 
a  year. 

In  another  area  substantial  savings  can 
be  expected.  The  report  on  telephone  moni- 
toring practices  (H.  Rept.  1215)  already 
has  resulted  In  some  administrative  changes 
and  more  are  expected.  As  a  result  of  the 
report,  for  instance,  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department  disposed  of  tele- 
phone monitoring  devices,  resulting  In  an 
Immediate  saving  of  $1,500  a  year. 

(d)  Other  remedial  measures  taken  and 
nonmonetary  benefits: 

Improvements  in  Government  public  in- 
formation practices  resulted  from  each  of 
the  Investigations  noted  above:  such  changes 
are  noted  In  each  case. 

( e )  Days  of  hearings  held : 
No  hearings  were  held. 

n.     LXCISLATION 

No  legislation  was  referred  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

m.  KEPOBTS  XECETVEO  SUCH  AS  NOTICI  OF  NX- 
OOTIATia)  SALES,  CENEKAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
AUDIT  EEPOETS.  AND  SIIIILAK  MATTERS  WHICH 
AXE    NOT   LEGISLATION 

Because  of  the  subcommittee's  close  work 
with  GAO  officials  on  problems  of  access  to 
information,  audit  reports  on  other  matters, 
when  they  also  deal  with  information  prob- 
lems, are  sent  to  the  subconunlttee  in  addi- 
tion to  their  being  referred  to  the  subcom- 
mittees primarily  concerned.  The  following 
three  reports  were  received,  and  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  information  problems  is  under- 
way. 

1.  Examination  of  economic  and  technical 
assistance  program  for  Iran. 

2.  Review  of  selected  activities  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

3  Examination  of  economic  and  technical 
assistance   program   for  Thailand. 

IV.  PBIOX  ACTIVITUS  OF  THE  SUBCOMM ITTXE  OF 

CUXKENT    OK   CONTINUING    INTEREST 

Many  of  the  subcommittee's  activities  this 
year  are  an  extension  of  investigations  initi- 
ated in  prior  years.  Among  the  continuing 
benefits  is  an  estimated  annual  saving  of 
$400,000  resulting  from  Defense  Department 
action  in  late  1958  removing  tinnecessary 
restrictions  from  historical  military  docu- 
ments. 

V.  PROJECTED   PROGRAM    FOR  THE  REMAINDER   OF 

THE    87TH    CONCRC8S 

Bach  one  of  the  past  investigations  which 
has  not  resulted  in  removal  of  tmjustlflable 


information  restrictions  is  continuing:  In 
addition,  work  will  be  done  on  new  informa- 
tion problems  expected  to  arise. 

SPBCIAI.     SiTBCOMMnTEE    ON     ASSIGNED    POWXB 

AND  Land  Problems 
(Hon.  John  E.  Moss,  chairman) 

I.    INVESTTGATIOMS 

(a)   Reports   issued:    None, 
(bi   Investigations  not  resulting  in  a  for- 
mal report; 

1.  Kennecott  Copper  land  exchange:  The 
subcommittee  is  investigating  allegations 
that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ex- 
changed public  land  worth  about  $493,000 
for  land  worth  less  than  $4,400,  notwith- 
standing an  alleged  trespass  on  the  public 
lands  by  building  a  town  on  the  public  lands 
under  the  guise  of  a  mining  lease. 

2.  Withholding  of  Central  Valley  power 
from  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District: 
The  subcommittee  is  Investigating  charges 
that  the  top  officials  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment In  the  previous  administration  refused 
to  allow  the  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility 
District,  a  preference  customer,  to  obtain 
power  from  the  Central  Valley  project  in 
California  In  excess  of  the  district's  allot- 
ment at  a  time  when  substantial  quantities 
of  power  were  being  sold  to  the  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.,  which  is  not  a  preference 
customer,  thereby  forcing  on  the  district 
liability  that  may  reach  $990,000  a  year  dur- 
ing the  next  10  years. 

3.  Increase  of  dependable  power  of  Cen- 
tral Valley  project:  The  generation  of  addi- 
tional power  that  will  begin  in  1963  in  the 
Trinity  plants  of  the  Central  Valley  project 
requires  early  action  to  redetermine  the  de- 
pendable power  that  will  be  available  to 
preference  customers  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  and  thereby  increase  the  power  reve- 
nues of  the  Government.  This  redetermina- 
tion must  be  effected  pursuant  to  the  power 
and  sales  contract  between  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  The  subcommittee  has  been  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  on  this  matter.  Unless  the  re- 
determination is  made  promptly  and  at  the 
maximum  possible  level,  the  Government 
win  not  obtain  maximum  revenues  from  the 
additional  power  that  will  soon  be  available 
for  sale  to  preference  customers. 

4.  Water  rights  in  Death  Valley  National 
Monument:  The  subconm:ilttee  is  actively 
investigating  charges  that  the  Borax  Co.  in 
Death  Valley  National  Monument  has  t>een 
illegally  using  water  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  thereby  also  preventing  the 
National  Park  Service  from  developing  rec- 
reation facilities  and  public  accommoda- 
tions for  which  water  must  be  available,  as 
well  as  charges  of  malfeasance  by  certain 
officials  in  connection  with  the  disposal  of 
land  and  water  rights  in  Death  Valley  Na- 
tional Monvunent. 

5.  Electric  utility  mergers:  The  subcom- 
mittee gave  considerable  study  to  the  in- 
creasing trend  toward  mergers  of  electric 
utilities  and  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  applying  ade- 
qtiate  and  proper  criteria  in  reviewing 
applications  filed  in  the  Commission  for 
merger  of  electric  utilities  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16  UJ3.C. 
824b). 

6.  Operations  of  U.S.  Park  Police:  The 
subcommittee  has  been  investigating  charges 
concerning  maladministration,  misfeasance, 
and  wasteful  exp>endltures  In  the  operations 
of  the  U.S.  Park  Police.  This  police  force, 
consisting  of  almost  200  men,  performs  po- 
lice functions  in  the  National  Capital  Parka 
of  Washington.  D.C.,  and  its  environs,  as  a 
xinlt  of  the  National  Park  Service.  In  con- 
ducting this  Investigation,  the  subcommit- 
tee has  cooperated  with  other  congressional 
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committees  and  Members  of  Congress  In- 
terested In  improving  the  operations  of  the 
VS.  Park  Police,  as  well  as  with  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Interior  Department  who  have 
responsibility  over  the  Parlt  Police.  Follow- 
ing the  subcommittee's  Initiation  of  its  in- 
vestigation, the  Interior  Department  adopted 
a  new  promotion  policy  for  senior  police  of- 
ficers, began  to  consider  the  filling  of  several 
senior  positions  that  had  been  Itept  vacant 
for  almost  2  years,  and  began  to  reexamine 
the  function  and  objective  of  the  police  force 
to  Increase  its  efficiency  and  economy.  The 
investigation  of  the  Park  Police  has  not  been 
completed.  The  subcommittee  also  cooper- 
ated with  the  subconunlttee  on  National 
Parlu  of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  drafting  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  trial  board  for  the  Park 
Police  (HJl.  8667). 

7.  Electric  power  contract  and  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.  The  subcommittee  has 
continued  to  prod  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  complete  the  restudy  of  the  con- 
tract awarded  by  the  Interior  Department 
to  the  Montana  Power  Co.  In  1959  for 
supplying  electric  power  to  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park.  The  subcommittee's  study  and 
hearings  during  the  86th  Congress  (See  H. 
Kept.  No.  1932.  86th  Congress,  June  22.  1960) 
had  revealed  serious  errors  In  the  calcula- 
tions which  formed  the  basis  for  the  negoti- 
ations with  the  company.  But  to  date  the 
Department  has  not  revealed  the  results  of 
the  restudy. 

8.  Bonneville — California  power  Intertle: 
During  the  86th  Congress,  the  subcommittee 

$  intensively  examined  Into  a  proposal  by  the 
Interior  Department  to  sell  Bonneville  proj- 
ect power  at  dump  power  prices  to  the 
Pacific  Gas  Si  Electric  Co.  The  subcom- 
mittee's study  revealed  that  the  pro- 
posed contract  would  probably  be  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest,  and  the  subcommit- 
tee therefore  requested  the  Department  to 
withhold  approval  of  the  contract  luitil  after 
a  full  and  Independent  study  could  be  made 
of  an  alternative  proposal  to  construct  an 
extra-high  voltage  conunon  carrier  trans- 
mission line  between  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  California.  The  proposed  contract  was 
deferred,  and  finally  abandoned,  as  a  study 
by  an  independent  firm,  sponsored  by  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton, showed  that  the  public  interest  could 
best  be  served  by  construction  of  the  extra- 
high  voltage  common  carrier  transmission 
line  to  Interconnect  the  Bonneville  and  Cali- 
fornia electric  systems.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  initiated  a  restudy  of  its  pre- 
viously limited  analysis  of  such  an  Intertie. 
and  It  is  expected  that  the  Department's 
report  win  be  available  shortly  before  the 
beginning  of  the  2d  session  of  the  87th 
Congress.  This  report  will  be  Intensively 
scrutinized  by  the  subcommittee. 

9.  In  addition,  the  staff  of  the  subconunlt- 
tee cooperated  with  the  staff  of  the  full  com- 
mittee In  preparing  preliminary  correspond- 
ence for  the  committee  chairman  on  the 
following  matters: 

a.  Yoaemlte  Park  and  Curry  Co.  con- 
tract: Charges  by  the  Comptroller  General 
that  the  Yosemlte  Park  and  Curry  Co. 
-  has.  under  its  National  Park  Service  conces- 
sion contract,  received  commissions  totaling 
9976,250  from  a  single  subconcesslonaire 
while  paying  less  than  half  this  sum  to  the 
Government  as  franchise  fees  for  Its  entire 
concession  operation  during  the  past  18 
years. 

b.  Minerals  in  railroad  grant  lands: 
Charges  that  public  lands  were  patented  to 
a  railroad  without  investigation  of  the  min- 
eral character  of  the  land,  that  the  valuable 
minerals  in  the  land  still  belong  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  railroad  has  no  right 
to  exploit  the  minerals. 

c.  Contracts  for  professional  engineering 
services:  The  propriety  of  certain  contrac- 
ttial  agreements  for  professional  engineering 


services    that    ordinarily    are   performed   by 
full-time   Government   employees. 

d.  Control  of  fires  In  coal  deposits:  The 
adequacy  of  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  control  fires  in  coal  deposits  on 
public  lands  and  also  In  nonpublic  lands. 
These  fires  consume  large  quantities  of  coal 
annually  and  create  considerable  danger  to 
people,  to  property,  and  to  natural  resources. 

e.  Alleged  confiict  of  interest  in  National 
Park  Service:  Charges  that  a  park  superin- 
tendent has  received  gifts  and  other  personal 
favors  from  a  concessionaire  whose  opera- 
tions are  subject  to  supervision  by  the  super- 
intendent. 

10.  Contract  for  electric  service  for  Mls- 
sileman  bases  in  South  Dakota:  In  the 
course  of  the  subcommittee's  work  on  other 
matters,  an  allegation  was  received  that  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  was  about  to 
make  contracts  for  electric  service  to  Missile- 
man  bases  in  South  Dakota,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  endanger  the  Govern - 
naent's  security  in  Government  loans  to  sev- 
eral rural  electric  cooperatives  amounting  to 
more  than  $12,449,000.  As  the  result  of  a 
subconunlttee  inquiry,  further  examination 
of  the  several  proposals  made  by  the  respec- 
tive bidders  resulted  In  contracts  which  pre- 
served the  security  of  these  loans,  and  also 
resulted  in  reductions  in  the  price  of  the 
power  to  be  supplied  under  the  contracts, 
thereby  saving  the  Air  Force  $621,229  to  ob- 
tain the  same  amoxint  of  power  over  a  10- 
year  period  as  compared  to  the  lowest  bid 
initially  made. 

(c)  Monetary  savings  or  recoveries  as  a  re- 
sult of  Investigation : 

Sizable  benefits  can  be  expected  to  flow 
from  the  Investigative  work  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Assigned  Power  and  Land 
Problems;  however,  not  all  of  these  t)eneflts 
can  be  readily  translated  into  dollar  figures. 
In  addition,  since  much  of  the  Investigative 
wcH-k  Is  continuing.  It  Is  Impossible  to  deter- 
mine at  this  time  the  money  savings  or  re- 
coveries resulting  therefrom.  An  Indication 
of  the  saving,  however.  Is  that  resulting 
from  the  subcommittee's  inquiry  on  the  con- 
tract for  electric  service  for  MlssUeman  bases 
In  South  Dakota,  the  Air  Force  will  save 
$621,229  as  a  result,  over  a  10-year  period. 

(d)  Other  remedial  measures  taken  and 
nonmonetary  benefits: 

See  1(b)   above. 

(e)  Days  of  hearings  held: 
None. 

n.    LX6ISLATION 

The  subconunlttee  handled  no  legislation 
directly,  but  did  cooperate  with  other  com- 
mittees on  varloiu  bills  during  the  session, 
as  noted  above. 

ni.  REPORTS  RXCZIVEO  STTCH  AS  NOTICE  OF  NI- 
COTIATED  SALES,  GENERAI,  ACCOUNTING  OmCK 
AtTDrr  REPORTS,  AND  SIMILAR  MATTERS  WHICH 
ARE  NOT  LEGISLATION 

No  General  Accounting  Ofi^e  reports  were 
referred  to  the  subcommittee.  A  few  were 
reviewed  for  Incidental  interest. 

IV.  PRIOR   ACTIVITIES  OT  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF 

CUKERMT  OR  CONTINUIN6   INTEBK8T 

See  above. 

V.  PROJECTED   PROGRAM    FOR   THE  REMAINOCS  OF 

THE    SrrH    OONCBZ8S 

Work  wlU  continue  on  the  following  mat- 
ters assigned  to  the  subconmiittee:  Death 
VaUey  National  Monument. 

Withholding  of  Central  Valley  Power  from 
Sacramento    Municipal    Utility   District. 

Increase  of  dependable  power  of  Central 
Valley  project. 

U.S.  Park  Police. 

Comparative  costs  of  direct  transmission 
of  power  to  preference  customers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  at  various  projects, 
including  Deer  Creek  project  in  Utah,  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  in  California,  and  else- 
where. 

Kennecott  Copper  land  exchange. 


Role  of  Federal  Power  Commlaslon  In  re- 
viewing applications  for  merger  of  electric 
utilities. 

Electric  power  contract  for  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

Bonneville — California  Power   Intertle. 


Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank   Board 

(Hon.  John  B.  Moss,  chairman) 

I.    IKVESTICAT10NS 

(a)  Reports  Issued:  None. 

(b)  Investigations  not  resulting  in  a 
formal  report: 

The  subcommittee  has  undertaken  a  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  organization,  operations,  prac- 
tices and  procedures  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  Its  constituent  agen- 
cies. Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration and  the  Federal  home  loan  banks. 

Relative  to  Its  previous  activity  In  the  86th 
Congress,  the  subcommittee  held  2  days  of 
hearings.  April  27  and  28.  1961,  dealing  with 
the  Bank  Board's  seizure  of  the  Long  Beach 
Federal  Savings  Sl  Loan  Association,  Long 
Beach.  Calif.  These  hearings  dealt  exclu- 
sively with  the  Bellehurst  Development. 
Testimony  was  received  from  C.  S.  Jones,  the 
majority  stockholder  of  the  Bellehurst  Devel- 
opment, and  George  A.  Hart.  Jr..  attorney 
for  the  various  corporations  develc^Ung  the 
Bellehurst  tract. 

In  August,  hearings  were  held  in  which 
testimony  was  received  from  two  parties  com- 
plaining of  the  operation  of  the  bank  board 
with  respect  to  Its  supervisory  and  regula- 
tory functions.  These  two  parties  were 
George  West.  8r..  chairman  of  the  board  of 
First  Federal  Savings  U  Loan  Association  of 
Atl&nta.  Ga.;  and  Robert  R.  Mullen,  presi- 
dent of  the  Alice  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 
Alice.  Tex. 

Testlmraiy  was  also  received  from  employ- 
ees and  agents  of  the  ninth  bank  board  dis- 
trict relative  to  the  board's  role  in  supervis- 
ing the  Alice  Savings  St  Loan  Association  and  \ 
in  an  indictment  of  Robert  R.  Mxiilen  that 
was  later  dismissed  on  motion  of  the  de- 
fendant. The  facts  developed  in  connection 
with  the  Indictment  indicated  a  need  for  a 
searching  Investigation  of  the  role  of  bank  ' 
board  personnel  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government — the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  U.S.  attorney  in  Houston,  Tex., 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  bearings  occupied  a  total  of  8  days. 
August  11,  14.  16.  21,  22.  23.  24.  and  25.  1961. 

The  August  hearings  indicated  a  need  for 
further  Investigation  of  bank  board  activities 
with  respect  to  the  Atlanta  association  and 
with  respect  to  its  activities  in  a  number  of 
other  localities.  Staff  investigators  will  tie 
sent  to  the  field  to  study  complaints  chan- 
neled to  the  subcommittee  through  several 
Members  of  Congress. 

(c)  Monetary  savings  or  recoveries  as  •  re- 
sult of  investigation:  The  subcommittee's 
activities  have  been  directed  toward  an  im- 
provement in  the  bank  board's  practices  and 
procedures.  Although  dollar  savings  might 
result  from  such  Improvements,  it  would  be 
dUBcult  to  state  the  result  in  terms  of  specific 
amounts. 

(d)  Other  remedial  measures  taken  and 
nonmonetary  benefits:  It  is  diOeult  at  this 
time  to  say  with  any  certainty  what  benefiU 
will  be  attained  as  a  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  activities  of  the  sulxxunmittee.  It 
is  expected,  as  a  result  of  the  subcommittee's 
activities,  that  the  position  of  the  board 
with  respect  to  its  supervisory  and  regula- 
tory responsibilities  will  be  Improved;  that 
various  apparent  deficiencies  will  be  cor- 
rected; that  the  savings  and  loan  Industry 
will  benefit  from  a  clearer  pronouncement 
of  the  operating  standards  and  practices 
promulgated  by  the  board;  and  that  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  its  constituent  agen- 
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cles  in  fuUilling  its  legislative  responsibility 
will  be  improved. 

(e)  Days  of  hearings  held:  Bearings  were 
held  for  10  days  during  1961,  April  27  and  28 
and  August  11,  14,  and  16  and  August  21-25. 

n.   I.ECISLATION 

(a)  Numt>er  of  measures  referred  to  the 
subcommittee:  None. 

(b)  Reports  Issued:  None. 

(c)  Days  of  hearings  held:  None. 

m.  REPORTS  RSCEIVKD  SUCH  AS  NOTICE  OF  NE- 
GOTIATED SALES,  OENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
AUOrr  REPORTS,  AND  SIMILAR  MATTERS  WHICH 
ARE    NOT    LEOISLATION 

Not  pertinent. 
IV.  PRIOR  Acnvmaa  of  current  or  continu- 

INC    INTEREST 

(a)  Cumulative  money  savings  or  recov- 
eries: None. 

(b)  Other  affirmative  benefits:  The  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  has  Informed  the  sub- 
committee that  a  settlement  of  all  out- 
standing disputes  and  differences  between 
it  and  the  Long  Beach  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association,  going  beck  some  17  years, 
is  imminent. 

T.  projected  program  for  the  remainder  of 

THE   S7TH   CONGRESS 

The  sUff  will  undertake  to  study  the  com- 
plaints received  by  the  subcommittee  re- 
garding the  operations,  practices,  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  Conferences  with  Bank  Board  of- 
ficials will  be  held  when  necessary  relative 
to  matters  of  common  Interest. 

Consideration  is  being  given  to  holding 
hearings  during  the  present  recess   period. 

Hearings  will  be  scheduled,  after  Congress 
reconvenes  in  January  1962.  It  Is  expected 
that  past  and  future  hearings  will  res\ilt  in 
one  or  more  reports. 


Sammary  of  the  Record  and  Accom- 
plishments of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  Dtirinf  the  1st  Session  of 
the  87th  Confress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

of   ARKAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  custom  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  I  am  pleased  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  summarize  the  record  of  activ- 
ity of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. 

At  the  outset,  however,  I  would  like 
to  express  publicly  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  my 
sincere  appreciation  for  their  devotion 
to  duty  and  for  the  conscientious  and 
diligent  manner  In  which  they  have  car- 
ried out  their  responsibilities  as  legis- 
lators and  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Members  of  the 
committee  have  l)een  most  assiduous  in 
appljring  themselves  to  the  business  of 
the  committee  and  in  pursuit  to  their 
duties.  Obviously,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  not  always  agreed  on  all  of 
the  measures  which  have  been  reported 
by  the  committee.  Just  as  I  have  not 
agreed  with  each  and  every  such  pro- 


posal, but  this  is  the  way  the  committee 
system  operates  and  the  results  of  our 
work  during  this  session  I  am  confident 
will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  past  occa- 
sions in  discussing  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  it  is  clear 
that  the  nature  of  legislation  falling 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
is  of  quite  vital  importance  to  each  and 
every  American  citizen  and  to  our  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  and  it  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary that  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  must  always 
proceed  with  great  caution  and  with  the 
utmost  prudence  and  care  in  carrying 
out  our  legislative  functions.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  among  others,  that  the  com- 
mittee during  this  session  of  the  Con- 


gress has  conducted  public  hearings  on 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects  in  order  to 
receive  extensive  and  detailed  reaction 
from  the  general  public  as  to  proposals 
which  have  been  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee. In  fact,  the  committee  has  con- 
ducted public  hearings  on  eight  major 
legislative  proposals  in  addition  to  execu- 
tive heariiigs  conducted  on  certain  other 
major  and  minor  proposals.  During  the 
course  of  this  session,  the  committee  has 
held  a  total  of  52  days  of  public  hear- 
ings— exclusive  of  executive  sessions — 
and  has  directly  received  testimony, 
comments  and  recommendations  from 
a  total  of  over  550  individuals  in  the 
course  of  these  hearings.  Table  1,  which 
follows,  shows  the  subject  and  the  de- 
tails of  these  hearings : 


Table  1 . — Hearings  held  by  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


Subiect  and  bill  number 


Temporsry  Unemployment  Compensation  and  Aid  to  De- 
pen<lent  ChlMren  of  Unemployed  Parents  (11. R.  3%4  and 
H.R.  »«,■;).     (Printe'l.  1  part.) 

Fe<leral-Ald  Highway  Flnandnp.    (Printed,  1  part.) 


Social    Pppiirity   Amendments  of   1961.     Eiecutlve   hearinps. 

(ll.R.  «71.)    (Printed,  1  part.) 
President's  1(»61  Tax  Recomnicndutlons.    (Printed,  4  parts.)... 


Teror>orary   Incrpoae  in    Debt   Ceiling.    Executive   hearing. 

(Printed,  1  pnrt.> 
Hospital  .«ervit«8  for  the  Aped  Under  Social  Security  (H.R. 

4222). 

Tariff  Treatment  of  Shrimp  Imports  (H.R.  6168) 

Taxation  of  .Mutual  Savings  and  Loan  Associations  (H.R.  2999 

and  H.R.  2900). 
Taxation  of  Exchanges  and  Distributions  Pursuant  to  AnU- 

trust  Iierrees  (II. R.  8868.  H.R.  8190,  H.R.  7349,  H.R.  T496. 

H.R.  734*.  H.R.  1123). 


Dates  held 


Feb.  15, 16,  and  17, 1961  (3  days). 


Mar.  14.  15,  16,  17,  30,  and  21,  1961  (6 

days). 
Mar.  9,  13,  22.  24,  and  27.  1961  («  days) 

May  3.  4.  5,  8,  9, 10,  11.  12,  KS.  16, 17,  IS, 
19,  22,  23,  24,  25.  26,  and  31;  June  5,  6, 
7,  8.  and  9,  1961  (24  days). 

June  16,  1961  (1  day) 

July  24,  26.  27.  28,  and  31;  Atig.  1,  2,  8, 
and  4,  1961. 

AuE.  8,  1961 

Aug.  9  and  lO,  1961 

Aug.  24, 1961 


Number 

of 
witneflKS 


31 

93 
5 

217 

3 

140 

22 
26 

13 


During  the  course  of  this  session,  there  type  bills.     It  should  be  noted  in  this 

was  referred  to  the  committee  a  total  of  connection  that  quite  often  the  com- 

1,585  bills  and  resolutions,  in  addition  mittee      reports      omnibus      legislation 

to  31  executive  communications.    More-  which,  statistically,  appears  as  one  bill 

over,   10  messages  of  the  President  of  but  which  in  fact  may  combine  the  pro- 

the  United  States  were  on  subjects  with-  visions  of  a  large  number  of  individual 

in  the  jurisdiction  of   the  committee,  bills  which  were  pending  before  the  com- 

Of  the  total  of  1,585  such  bills  and  res-  mittee. 

olutions.  there  were  897  tax  bills.  280  For   the  further  information   of  the 

tariff  bills.  366  social  security  bills,  in  Members,  I  shall  insert  at  this  point  table 

addition  to  42  bills  of  a  miscellaneous  2,  which  shows  a  breakdown  of  the  xbeas- 

character  falling  within  the  committee's  ures  referred  to  the  committee,  followed 

jurisdiction.      This    represents,    as    has  by  table  3,  which  sets  forth  statistics  on 

been  about  the  usual  average  in  the  past,  the  status  of  bills  reported  by  the  com- 

just  under  one-fourth  of  all  the  public  mittee  during  this  Congress: 

bills  and  resolutions  introduced  in  the  table  2.— Bills  and  resolutions  referred  to 

House  of  Representatives.  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  87th 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Con-  Cong..  1st  sess.,  by  category 

gress,  the  committee  favorably  reported    T** 897 

to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  total  of     '^"^f 280 

44  bills,  which  total  breaks  down  as  fol-    X'^u^JSs*!": ^2 

lows:  20  tax  bills.  15  tariff  bills,  4  social  

security    bills,    and    5     miscellaneous-  Total 1,686 

Table  Z.— Statistics  on  status  of  bills  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


Tax 

Tariff 

Sodal 
security 

MisoeDs- 
neous 

Total 

Bills  reported  to  House 

20 

16 

12 

9 

8 

16 

10 

6 

6 

6 

4 
8 
3 
3 
3 

44 
34 

26 
22 
21 

Bills  passed  House 

Bills  repwrtcd  to  Senate..... ........ . 

Bills  passed  Senate ...... . 

Bills  enacted  into  law  

Before  reviewing  in  some  detail  the 
legislation  which  was  favorably  rei>orted 
by  the  committee  during  this  first  ses- 


sion, at  this  point  I  will  present  certain 
additional  statistics  on  the  committee 
activity  which  might  be  of  interest. 
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From  early  January  of  Uiis  year  until 
the  adjournment  of  the  first  session,  the 
full  Ck)ininittce  on  Ways  and  Means  met 
in  executive  session  83  times.  As  I  here- 
tofore mentioned,  the  committee  met  52 
days  in  the  conduct  of  public  hearings 
and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  require 
approximately  13  volumes  covering  over 
8.100  pages  of  testimony  for  the  printing 
of  these  hearings  when  all  are  published. 
In  addition  to  the  oral  testimony  and 
written  statements  of  those  who  ap- 
peared in  person  before  the  committee 
at  the  hearings,  hundred  of  statements 
and  expressions  of  views  are  printed  in 
the  hearings  and  were  given  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  committee. 

In  terms  of  substantive  subjects,  the 
committee  reported  and  there  was  en- 
acted into  law  both  major  and  minor 
legislation  in  a  number  of  ai^eas  of  the 
committee's  jurisdiction.  This  included 
the  substance  of  certain  legislation  which 
was  recommended  by  the  President  as 
part  of  his  program,  in  addition  to  other 
measures  initiated  by  the  committee. 

Among  the  major  legislative  enact- 
ments which  became  law  were  the  fol- 
lowing: the  Social  Secxu-lty  Amendments 
of  1961;  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1961;  a  temporary  major 
amendment  to  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program;  and  the  enactment  of 
the  temporary  unemployment  compen- 
sation program. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
committee  spent  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  time  giving  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  made  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  tax  message  of  April  20, 
1961.  The  committee  conducted  24  days 
of  public  hearings,  receiving  oral  testi- 
mony from  217  witnesses,  and  25  da3^  in 
executive  sessions  on  this  subject.  Cer- 
tain tentative  decisions  were  made  for 
the  parpoee  of  having  statutory  language 
drafted  and  have  been  embodied  in  a 
discussion  draft,  which  has  been  made 
available  to  the  public  for  comment  and 
recommendations.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  no  part  of  this  draft  has  yet 
been  approved  by  the  committee.  A 
simunary  of  the  major  provisions  of  this 
discussion  draft  is  presented  inunediate- 
ly  following  the  summary  of  those  bills 
which  were  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Infcvmation  of 
the  Members,  there  is  presented  here  a 
brief  summary  and  digest  of  the  bills 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress,  including  a  statement  of 
the  stage  in  the  legislative  process 
reached  by  each  bill. 

TAX    LXOISLATION 

HH.  10,  by  Mr.  Kxogh;  reported  In 
Senate  September  13,  1961:  As  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  this  biU  is  designed  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  voluntary 
retirement  plans  by  self-employed  indi- 
viduals by  extending  to  such  plans,  and 
to  self-employed  individuals  covered 
thereunder,  many  of  the  favorable  tax 
benefits  present  law  now  provides  in  the 
case  of  qualified  »etirement  plans  estab- 
lished by  employers  for  their  employees. 
For  retirement  plan  purposes,  self-em- 
ployed persons  would  be  treated  as  the 


employees  of  themselves  and  permitted 
to  deduct,  within  specified  limits,  contri- 
butions made  to  pension  or  profit-shar- 
ing plans  for  the  benefit  of  themselves 
and  such  other  of  their  employees  as 
would  be  covered.  They  would  not  be 
taxed  on  such  contributions,  or  the  in- 
come thereon,  until  they  receive  the 
funds  upon  retirement,  or  otherwise. 

In  reporting  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  It 
having  passed  the  House  on  a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee amended  the  House  bill  substantially, 
retaining,  however,  the  fundamental 
concept  of  the  House  bill. 

HJt.  221.  by  Mr.  HARRisoif  of  Vir- 
ginia; passed  House  September  19.  1961: 
This  bill,  which  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Ccwnmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  passed  the  House  by  voice 
vote,  relates  to  the  imposition  of  the 
manufacturer's  excise  tax  on  tires  and 
inner  tubes.  Under  present  law,  the 
tax  is  imposed  at  the  time  the  tires  or 
inner  tubes  are  sold  by  the  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  importer.  In  the 
case  of  manufacturers  maintaining 
their  own  retail  stores  or  retail  outlets, 
this  means  that  no  tax  is  imposed  until 
the  manufacturer  makes  a  sale  at  retail, 
that  is,  to  the  consumer.  Thus  the 
retail  inventory  of  the  manufacturer 
maintaining  retail  outlets  enjoys  a  tax- 
free  stacus,  whereas  the  independent 
tire  dealer,  because  the  sale  to  him  by 
the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer 
occurred  prior  to  his  acquisition  of  the 
tires  and  tubes,  can  have  only  taxpaid 
inventory.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  advised  that  independent 
tire  dealers  may  have  as  much  as  15 
percent  of  their  inventory  investment 
tied  up  in  these  taxes,  while  their  com- 
petitors, the  manufacturers  with  their 
own  retail  outlets,  need  make  no  such 
investment. 

This  legislation  would  remove  the 
competitive  discrimination  against  in- 
dependent tire  dealers  resulting  from 
this  situation  by  providing  for  the  im- 
position of  the  tire  or  Inner  tube  tax  at 
the  time  the  tire  or  inner  tube  is  de- 
livered to  a  retail  store  or  retail  outlet 
of  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  im- 
porter. 

H.R.  929.  by  Mr.  Byrkes  of  Wisconsin; 
Public  Law  87-109.  signed  July  26.  1961: 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to 
conform  income  tax  accounting  to  more 
accurately  refiect  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles  in  the  case  of  pre- 
paid income  arising  from  membership 
dues.  The  bill,  which  became  public  law 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  provided  that  prepaid  mem- 
bership dues  income  of  membership  or- 
ganizations may,  at  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer,  for  tax  purposes  be  spread 
over  the  period  during  which  there  is  a 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  organizations 
to  provide  the  service,  rather  than  re- 
ported In  the  earlier  year  in  which  the 
Income  Is  received.  The  liability  in- 
volved must  extend  beyond  the  current 
year  but  may  not  extend  for  more  than 
36  months.  The  provision  applies  oiHy 
to  membership  organizations  having  no 
capital  stock  and  making  no  distribu- 
tions of  net  earnings  to  members,  and  is 
effective  for  taxable  years  beginning 
with  the  calendar  year  1961. 


HJl.  1877,  by  Mr.  O'Neill;  PubUc  Law 
87-59.  signed  June  27,  1961 :  As  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  CwnmJttee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  this  bill  provided  that  the 
Plumbers  Union  Local  No.  12  pension 
fund,  Boston.  Mass..  be  considered  a 
qualified  and  exempt  trust  from  the  time 
of  its  establishment  In  1954  to  June  S. 
1959.  but  only  if  It  is  shown  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  that  the  trust  was  not 
operated  in  this  period  In  a  manner 
which  would  Jeopardize  the  Interests  of 
its  beneficiaries.  The  Senate  passed  the 
bill  with  several  amendments,  which 
while  not  changing  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill,  added  provisions;  first,  ex- 
tending for  2  years  the  period  within 
which  certain  stock  life  insurance  com- 
panies may  make  deductible  distribu- 
tions to  shareholders  In  piu-suance  of  a 
plan  of  mutualization  adopted  prior  to 
January  1.  1958;  second,  reducing  the 
tariff  In  the  case  of  hair  of  animals,  like 
the  cashmere  goat;  and  third,  relating 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  qualification 
as  a  qualified  trust  of  the  pension  fund 
of  the  slate,  tile,  and  roofing  Industry 
in  New  York  City.  The  House  accepted 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
bill  became  law  In  this  form. 

HJl.  2016,  by  Mr.  Orxxn  of  Peimsyl- 
vanla;  reported  to  House  September  2. 
1961:  As  reported  by  the  Coaunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  this  bill  provides  that, 
effective  July  1, 1963.  SUtes  and  poliUcal 
subdivisions  which  operate  retail  liquor 
stores  are  to  be  required  to  pay  only  one 
special  occupational  tax  Imposed  on  re- 
tall  liquor  dealers  under  section  5123(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
each  year,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
locatioiis  at  which  the  liquor  Is  sold 
within  the  State  or  political  subdivision. 

H.R.  2017.  by  Mr.  OaBKM  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: reported  to  House  May  9.  1961: 
This  bill  would  amend  the  provisions  of 
present  law  permitting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment upon  request  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  withhold  State  or  terri- 
torial tax  from  compensation  paid 
Federal  employees  who  are  employed  In 
the  State  or  territory  so  as  to  also  pro- 
vide for  withholding  of  city  taxes  by  the 
Federal  Government,  with  respect  to  Its 
employees  who  are  employed  In  a  city 
with  such  a  tax.  If  the  city  has  a  popu- 
lation of  60.000  or  more.  The  restric- 
tions of  existing  law  applicable  to  State 
withholding  taxes,  designed  to  limit  the 
administrative  burdens  of  the  withhold- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
prevent  hardship  and  discrimination  In 
the  case  of  the  Federal  employees  in- 
volved, would  also  apply  to  the  city  with- 
holding taxes,  under  the  bilL  Enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  is  favored  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

HM.  2244.  by  Mr.  Heklomc;  reported 
In  Senate  July  30,  1961 :  This  bill  amends 
the  provisions  of  present  law  relating  to 
the  deduction,  for  Income  tax  purposes, 
of  charitable  contributions.  Under  ex- 
ng  law,  the  20- percent  maximum  lim- 
<.c«,don  generally  applicable  In  the  case 
of  individuals  is  increased  to  30  percent 
if  the  contributions  to  which  the  addi- 
tional 10  percent  relates  go  directly  *o 
churches,  operating  schools,  or  hos- 
pitals—or medical  research  organisa- 
tions carrying  on  research  in  conjunc- 
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tion  with  a  hospital.  As  unanimously 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  this  bill  provided 
that  the  additional  10-percent  deduc- 
tion would  also  be  available  in  the  case 
of  contributions  to  a  foundation,  and  so 
forth.  If  the  foundation,  and  so  forth.  Is 
organized  and  operated  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  over  each  year  to 
one  or  more  of  these  specified  categories 
of  institutions  it6  entire  net  earnings  and 
if  any  portion  of  its  principal  it  may  dis- 
tribute may  go  only  to  one  of  these  cate- 
gories of  organosations,  to  be  effective 
with  respect  to  Uixable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1961.  The  bill 
passed  the  House  by  voice  vote;  in  re- 
porting the  bill  to  the  Senate,  the  Fi- 
nance Committi8<-  amended  the  House 
provision  to  also  make  the  10-percent 
deduction  available  in  the  case  of  con- 
tributions to  a  university  endowment 
association,  tills  provision  to  be  effective 
with  respect  to  tiixable  years  beginning 
after  December  :U,  1960.  At  adjourn- 
ment, the  bill  wp^  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I 

HH.  2585.  by  Mr.  Utt;  Public  Law 
87-321,  signed  September  26,  1961:  This 
legislation  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
imposition  of  a  double  tax  in  the  case 
of  the  Federal  arid  State  unemployment 
taxes  resulting  from  a  technical  de- 
ficiency in  the  Federal  tax  laws  arising 
from  a  variation  In  the  definition  of 
"employer"  betveen  the  Federal  and 
State  laws.  Undi.'r  the  law  prior  to  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  the  prede- 
cessor employer,  where  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness changed  hands  within  the  first  20 
weeks  of  the  year,  was  not  treated  as 
an  employer"  fcr  purposes  of  the  Fed- 
eral unemploymtmt  tax,  but  generally 
was  so  considered  for  most  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  taxes.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  first  employer  usually  had  to 
pay  the  State  tax  in  such  cases,  and 
then  the  second  employer  had  to  pay  the 
full  Federal  tax  but  could  not  obtain 
the  credit  usually  available  for  the  State 
tax  paid  by  the  first.  This  bill  cor- 
rected the  faulty  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral laws  in  this  Kltuatlon  by  making  the 
usual  credit  available  in  such  cases. 

The  bill  was  amended  by  the  Senate 
in  two  respects,  the  first  dealing  with 
the  effective  date  of  the  House  bill — to 
make  Its  application  prospective  only — 
and  the  second  adding  a  provision  relat- 
ing to  the  percentage  depletion  deduc- 
tion in  t^e  case  of  clay  and  quartzlte 
used  in  makin<i  refractory  products. 
The  House  accepted  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  biOl,  and  the  President  ap- 
proved It  In  this  form. 

H.R.  5189.  by  Mr.  Mu^ls;  Public  Law 
87-29.  signed  May  4,  1961:  This  legis- 
lation, which  was  enacted  at  the  request 
of  the  President  as  one  of  various  desir- 
able steps  intended  to  improve  this  coun- 
try's ability  to  defend  its  gold  reserves, 
provided  an  exemption  from  tax  for  In- 
come derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank 
of  Issue  from  VS.  Government  obliga- 
tions, but  only  if  the  obligations  are  not 
held  for,  or  uBi?d  in  connection  with, 
commercial  banking  functions  or  other 
commercial  activities.  The  exemption 
is  effective  with  respect  to  income  re- 
ceived in  taxab  e  years  begirmlng  after 


1960.  and  Is  expected  to  have  a  negligible 
effect  on  revenues. 

The  Senate  added  to  the  House  bill  a 
provision  extending  to  May  15,  1961.  the 
period  in  which  the  sF>ouse  of  a  share- 
holder in  a  small  business  corporation 
may  consent  to  an  election  not  to  be 
taxed  as  a  corporation,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. The  House  agreed  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  the  bill  became 
law  as  thus  amended. 

H.R.  6352,  by  Mr.  Boccs;  reported  to 
House  May  16,  1961:  This  bill,  which 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  the  House, 
amends  the  provisions  of  the  income  tax 
laws  which  provide  an  unlimited  chari- 
table contribution  deduction  where  in 
the  last  10  years  the  charitable  contri- 
butions and  income  taxes  paid  by  an 
individual  equal  90  percent  of  his  taxable 
income — with  certain  modifications — 
in  each  of  8  years.  The  bill  provides  that 
this  90 -percent  test  will  be  considered 
as  satisfied  for  each  of  2  consecutive 
years  where  the  test  is  met  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  of  contributions,  taxes. 
and  Income  In  the  2 -year  period.  How- 
ever, the  charitable  contributions  and 
taxes  in  each  of  these  2  years  must  rep- 
resent at  least  75  percent  of  the  income 
of  that  year  and  no  more  than  two  sets 
of  consecutive  years  may  be  averaged  in 
this  marmer,  under  the  bill.  It  is  also 
provided  that  the  2 -year  averaging  pro- 
vision is  to  be  available  only  where  the 
charitable  contributions  taken  into  ac- 
count are  those  going  to  churches,  oper- 
ating schools  and  colleges,  hospitals  and 
related  medical  research  organizations, 
and  certain  other  educational,  chari- 
table, or  religious  organizations.  The 
amendment  would  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  deductions  allowable  for  taxable 
years  begirmlng  after  December  31,  1960. 

H.R.  6371,  by  Mr.  Mills;  passed  House 
August  23, 1961 :  This  legislation  amends 
the  provisions  of  present  law  relating  to 
the  retirement  income  tax  credit.  The 
retirement  iiKome  credit  was  designed  to 
give  those  who  have  retirement  income, 
but  who  do  rK)t  receive  tax-exempt  social 
security  or  similar  types  of  tax-exempt 
benefit  payments,  a  tax  exemption  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  size  as  that  re- 
ceived by  social  security  beneficiaries.  A 
discrimination  has  arisen  gradually, 
however,  as  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  social  security  laws  over  the  past 
several  years  without  corresponding 
changes  in  the  retirement  income  credit 
provisions  of  the  Income  tax  laws,  so  that 
the  retirement  Income  credit  no  longer 
provides  equal  tax  treatment  for  those 
who  may  be  retired  under  Government 
or  private  pension  systems  or  may  make 
provision  through  Investment  income  for 
their  own  retirement. 

This  bill  would  again  equalize  the  re- 
tirement income  credit  with  the  social 
security  program  by  raising  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  income  which  can 
qualify  for  the  credit  to  $1,524  a  year, 
amending  the  earned  income  limitation 
to  correspond  with  the  amended  provi- 
sions of  the  social  security  laws,  and 
lowering,  in  certain  cases,  the  age  limit 
for  qualification  for  the  credit. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  the  House. 


HJl.  6413,  by  Mr.  King  of  California; 
psissed  House  May  10.  1961:  As  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  this  bill 
would  provide  that,  for  pmposes  of  the 
estimated  income  tax,  fishermen  are  to 
be  accorded  the  same  treatment  as  pres- 
ently is  available  for  farmers,  effective 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1961. 

Under  present  law,  taxpayers  having 
income  from  farming  have  the  privilege 
of  filing  the  declaration  of  estimated  tax, 
and  paying  the  estimated  tax,  by  Janu- 
ary 15  after  the  end  of  the  year  in  ques- 
tion— for  calendar-year  taxpayers — and 
this  bill  would  extend  this  advantage  to 
those  having  income  from  fishing. 

HR.  6713 — title  n— by  Mr.  Fallon; 
Public  Law  87-61.  signed  June  29,  1961: 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  language  for  inclusion  as  title 
n  to  H.R.  6713,  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1961,  containing  highway 
financing  provisions  making  It  possible 
for  the  greatly  expanded  program  of 
Federal  aid  for  Interstate  highways  to 
be  completed  within  the  time  originally 
contemplated,  and  without  the  necessity 
for  a  stretchout  of  the  program.  These 
revenue  provisions  will  bring  into  the 
highway  trust  fund  an  additional  $9.8 
bUlion  in  revenues  over  the  life  of  the 
program,  in  addition  to  transferring 
back  to  the  general  fund  $2.4  billion  in 
revenues  attributable  to  passenger  car 
and  automobile  parts  taxes.  Under  the 
legislation,  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
construction  program  to  be  completed  in 
1972. 

The  legislation,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  and  accepted  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  provided  for,  first, 
continuation  of  the  taxes  on  gasoline, 
special  motor  fuels,  and  diesel  fuel  at  the 
existing  rate  of  4  cents  a  gallon;  second, 
increase  in  the  taxes  on  tires  for  high- 
way-type vehicles  and  innertubes  to  10 
cents  a  pound,  and  on  tread  rubber  to  5 
cents  a  pound;  third,  increase  in  the  tax 
on  highway  vehicles  weighing  over  26,- 
000  pounds  to  $3  per  1,000  poimds; 
fourth,  dedication  of  5  additional  per- 
centage points  of  the  manxif  acturers'  tax 
on  trucks,  buses,  and  trailers  to  the 
highway  trust  fund,  received  after 
June  30,  1962;  fifth,  continuation  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  an  additional 
3  months,  to  October  1,  1972.  with  all 
taxes  now  dedicated  to  the  fund  con- 
tinued as  highway  trust  fund  revenues 
at  these  tax  rate  levels  for  the  additional 
3  months;  sixth,  repetd  of  the  provision 
of  previous  law  for  diversion  of  5  per- 
centage points  of  the  manufacturers' 
taxes  on  passenger  cars,  et  cetera,  and 
on  automobile  parts  and  accessories  to 
the  highway  trust  fund;  and,  seventh, 
provision  for  payment  of  the  use  tax  on 
highway  motor  vehicles  weighing  over 
26,000  pounds  on  a  quarterly  basis  and 
for  the  exemption  of  gasoline  from  tax 
where  It  Is  sold  for  nonfuel  purposes  In 
the  manufacture  of  another  article.  In 
connection  with  the  deletion  from  the 
bill,  In  conference,  of  a  Senate  amend- 
ment relating  to  compensation  of  retail 
dealers  of  gasoline  for  tax  paid  on  gaso- 
line lost  by  shrinkage,  evaporation,  et 
cetera,   the  Treasury   Department  was 
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requested  to  conduct  a  scientific  study 
on  this  subject  and  to  report  the  results 
of  the  study  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance  before  January  1,  1962. 

H.R.  7057.  by  Mr.  Ikard  of  Texas;  Pub- 
lic Law  87-312.  sigrned  September  26. 
1961:  As  unanimously  reported  to  the 
House,  this  bill  provided  in  the  case  of 
brick  and  tile  clay  and  certain  other 
clays  that  insofar  as  the  holding  in  the 
Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  case  departs  from 
the  principles  previously  enunciated  in 
the  Cherokee  Brick  b  Tile  Co.  and  Merry 
Bros.  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  cases,  it  is  not 
to  be  applied  retroactively  for  years  be- 
ginning before  the  Supreme  Court 
granted  certiorari  in  the  Cannelton  case 
on  December  14,  1959.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  brick  and  tile  clay  and  any  other  clay 
or  shale  where  the  finished  product  is 
the  first  commercially  marketable  prod- 
uct, percentage  depletion  for  these  past 
years  to  the  extent  they  are  open  will 
be  based  upon  the  value  of  the  finished 
or  end  product. 

An  amendment  of  the  Senate  provid- 
ing that  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  percentage  depletion  deduction  with 
respect  to  these  minerals  "gross  income 
from  the  property"  would  be  50  percent 
of  the  gross  income  from  the  finished 
product  but  not  to  exceed  $12.50  for  each 
ton  of  clay  or  shale  used  in  the  finished 
product  was  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and 
with  this  amendment  the  bill  became 
public  law. 

H.R.  7446,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law 
87-72,  signed  June  30,  1961:  This  legis- 
lation, which  was  enacted  into  law  with- 
out amendment,  continued  for  1  year, 
until  July  1,  1962.  certain  existing  tax 
rates,  including  the  52-percent  corporate 
income  tax  rate  and  the  present  rates  of 
excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  beer,  wine, 
cigarettes,  passenger  cars,  automobile 
parts  and  accessories,  and  on  general — 
local — telephone  service  and  the  trans- 
portation of  persons.  The  extension  of 
these  tax  rates  for  1  more  year  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage on  taxation,  in  which  he  said : 

Our  present  revenue  requirements  make 
such  extension  absolutely  necessary  again 
this  year.  •  •  •  We  cannot  afford  the  loss 
of  these  revenues  at  this  time. 

H.R.  7859.  by  Mr.  Keogh;  passed  House 
September  19,  1961:  This  bill  amends 
section  814  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939 — providing  an  election  to  take  a 
credit  against  estate  tax  for  estate  taxes 
paid  on  certain  prior  transfers — to  make 
it  applicable  to  estates  of  decedents  dying 
after  December  31.  1949 — instead  of  De- 
cember 31,  1951 — to  make  the  credit 
against  estate  tax  available  where  the 
death  of  the  first  spouse  to  die  occurred 
within  the  3  years  prior  to  that  of  the 
decedent  in  question  but  after  December 
31,  1947 — instead  of  within  2  years  of 
the  decedent — and  by  providing  that, 
where  the  deaths  of  the  husband  and 
wife  occurred  more  than  2  years  apart, 
the  credit  for  prior  estate  taxes  is  to  be 
80  percent  instead  of  100  percent. 

H.R.  8652,  by  Mr.  King  of  California; 
vetoed  by  President  October  4,  1961: 
This  bill  provided  that  in  the  case  of  a 
net  operating  loss  sustained  in  the  years 
1953  or  1954.  principally  as  a  result  of 


the  conversion  from  street  railway  to 
bus  operations,  this  loss,  to  the  extent 
not  offset  against  income  in  years  before 
1960,  will  be  available  in  the  year  1960 
and  4  subsequent  years  as  a  net  operating 
loss  carryforward.  The  bill  was  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  unusual  hardship 
existing  in  the  case  of  the  Twin  Cities 
Rapid  Transit  Co.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
While  most  transit  companies  have 
spread  their  conversion  to  buses  over 
many  years,  affording  a  sufficient  period 
to  absorb  the  loss  against  income — pres- 
ent law  providing  a  3-year  carryback  and 
5-year  carryforward  for  business  losses — 
this  company  completed  its  conversion 
in  an  18-month  period,  while  under  the 
management  of  officers  subsequently 
found  guilty  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
company,  who  intentionally  disregarded 
the  income  tax  consequences  involved. 
At  the  end  of  the  5-year  carryforward 
period  provided  under  existing  law, 
there  remained  a  |5,200.000  unused  loss 

The  President  vetoed  the  bill,  express- 
ing the  view  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
shift  the  burden  of  losses  resulting  from 
the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company  to  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  that  approval  of  the  bill 
would  be  inconsistent  with  orderly  tax 
administration. 

H.R.  8847.  by  Mr.  Boccs;  reported  In 
Senate  September  21.  1961:  This  bill  re- 
lates to  the  income  tax  treatment  to  be 
afforded  the  recipients  of  stock  distrib- 
uted in  pursuance  of  a  court  order  en- 
forcing the  antitrust  laws.  In  general, 
the  bill  provides  that  such  distributions 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  dividend  dis- 
tribution but  shall  be  treated  as  a  return 
of  capital,  and  that  the  amount  of  such 
a  distribution  made  to  a  corporation 
shall  be  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
distribution.  As  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  the 
House,  the  bill  would  have  had  general 
application  to  such  cases  involving  anti- 
trust distributions;  however,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration,  committee 
amendments  were  adopted  in  the  House 
at  the  time  of  passage  of  the  bill  which 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  its  applica- 
tion to  distributions  in  the  Du  Pont 
antitrust  case,  as  well  as  providing  that 
In  order  for  the  provisions  to  apply  the 
order  pursuant  to  which  the  distribu- 
tion is  made  shall  require  the  divestiture 
of  stock  to  be  completed  within  3  years 
or  less  from  the  date  the  order  becomes 
final. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee  without  amendment,  and  at 
adjournment  of  the  first  session  was 
pending  In  the  Senate. 

H.R.  8876,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law 
87-397,  signed  October  5,  1961 :  This  bill, 
which  became  law  without  amendment. 
was  designed  to  Improve  enforcement 
and  collection  of  internal  revenue  taxes. 
The  taxpayer  account  number  system 
provided  for  In  the  bill  will  make  pos- 
sible a  greatly  expanded  use  of  automatic 
data-processing — AUP — equipment  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  will 
enable  the  Service  to  match  information 
returns  now  filed  with  tax  returns. 
Taxpayer  account  niunbers  are  basic  to 
a  satisfactory  identification  system  for 
ADP   equipment,    through    the    use   of 


which  the  Service  hopes  to  develop  a  sin- 
gle file  which  would  contain,  in  one  place, 
information  relative  to  all  of  the  tax 
transactions  involving  a  taxpayer,  thus 
making  possible  the  reaching  of  objec- 
tives in  enforcement  and  collection  of 
the  taxes  that  could  only  be  partially 
achieved  in  the  absence  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill  provides  that  persons  required 
to  file  tax  returns  may  be  required  to 
record  their  account  numbers  on  their 
tax  returns,  and  persons  filing  informa- 
tion returns — such  as  those  relating  to 
dividends  or  interest — are  to  Include  the 
account  numbers  of  persons  with  re- 
spect to  whom  information  is  supplied — 
such  persons  to  supply  their  numbers  to 
the  persons  required  to  file  the  informa- 
tion returns. 

The  committee  has  requested  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  work  out  a 
system  involving  the  least  possible  bur- 
den to  taxpayers  in  obtaining  account 
numbers,  and  the  Service  has  indicated 
that  it  intends  to  use  social  security 
numbers  as  the  account  numbers  in  or- 
der to  minimize  the  number  of  iiersons 
having  to  be  assigned  new  numbers. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation,  which 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  administration. 

H.R.  8952.  by  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts; reported  to  House  September  23. 
1961:  This  bUl  relates  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  special  constructive  sale 
price  rule  is  to  apply  for  purposes  of  cer- 
tain manufacturers'  excise  taxes.  The 
Excise  Tax  Technical  Changes  Act  of 
1958  provided  that  In  determining  the 
base  for  the  computation  of  manufac- 
turers' excise  taxes,  a  constructive  sales 
price  could  be  used  where  sales  were 
made  to  retailers  or  to  consumers  if  sales 
were  also  made  at  the  wholesale  level. 
However,  this  provision  applies  only  if 
the  normal  method  of  sales  within  the 
industry  is  not  to  sell  articles  at  retail,  to 
retailers,  or  to  both.  This  bill  provides 
that  the  latter  restriction  will  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  manufacturers'  excise 
taxes  on  refrigerators  and  related  items, 
on  electric,  gas,  and  oil  appliances,  and 
on  radios  and  television  sets  and  related 
items. 

As  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  provi- 
sion would  apply  with  respect  to  articles 
sold  on  or  after  January  1,  1962.  with 
the  understanding  that  this  is  not,  how- 
ever. Intended  to  Imply  that  this  con- 
structive sale  price  rule  was  not  appli- 
cable to  sales  of  articles  covered  by  the 
bill  prior  to  that  date. 

SOCIAL  SKCtTBrTT  LSGISLATION  (XNCLUDINC  BILLS 
AMENDIMO  UNEMPLOTMUrr  COMPENSATION 
AND  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  TITLBS) 

H.R.  4806,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law 
87-6,  signed  March  24.  1961 :  This  legis- 
lation, the  Temporary  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1961, 
provided  a  temporary  program  of  first, 
extended  unemployment  compensation 
to  persons  who  have  exhausted  their  un- 
employment compensation  under  State 
and  Federal  unemployment  laws,  and 
second,  reimbursement  to  certain  States 
in  meeting  their  cost  of  long-term  unem- 
ployment   compensation.      Enacted    as 
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part  of  the  administration's  program  to 
help  offset  the  effects  of  the  then  cur- 
rent recession  on  unemployed  workers 
and  on  the  Nation's  economy,  t^e  bill 
provided  extended  benefits  for  up  to  13 
weeks  of  total  unemplojrment  to  workers 
who  had  exhausted  their  rights  under 
State  programs  and  under  Federal  un- 
employment compensation  programs  for 
ex-servicemen  and  Federal  employees. 
Payments  can  be  made  to  unemployed 
persons  who  havu  exhausted  their  bene- 
fit rights  under  State  programs  after 
June  30,  1960.  atid  before  April  1,  1962, 
for  weeks  of  unemplojrment  starting  be- 
fore July  1.  1962.  The  bill  also  provides 
that,  to  the  extent  a  State  pays  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  more  than  26 
weeks  of  total  unemployment  in  the 
benefit  year,  tha  State  will  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  number  of  weeks  it  pays 
in  excess  of  26.  up  to  a  maximum  of  13 
additional  weeks,  this  number  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  potential  extended 
benefit  payments  under  the  bill  to  the 
Individual.  The  cost  of  the  program  is 
financed  by  advances  from  the  Treasury 
to  be  repaid  by  a  temporary  Increase 
in  the  net  Federal  unemployment  tax  of 
0.4  percent  on  the  existing  wage  base  of 
$3,000.  for  calendar  years  1962  and  1963. 

Under  the  conference  agreement  on 
the  blU,  an  amendment  was  adopted  re- 
lating to  reduction  in  TEUC  payments 
in  certain  cases  of  retirement  pensions 
and  annuities,  as  well  as  a  provision  in- 
creasing the  ceiling  for  certain  admin- 
istrative expenses  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 901(c)  (IXA)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  $385  million  for  fiscal  year  1961 
and  $415  million  for  fiscal  year  1962;  the 
conferees  also  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  collect  certain  information  re- 
lated to  administering  the  TEUC 
program. 

H.R.  4884.  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law 
87-31,  signed  Maj  8,  1961:  This  legisla- 
tion added  a  new  section  to  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Secuiity  Act  to  make  avail- 
able, during  the  period  beginning  May 
1,  1961,  and  ending  June  30.  1962,  Fed- 
eral grants  to  States  wishing  to  extend 
their  aid-to-dependent-children  pro- 
grams to  Include  needy  children — and 
relatives  caring  for  them — of  imem- 
ployed  parents,  on  the  same  basis  as 
Federal  grants  are  available  to  needy 
children — and  relatives  caring  for 
them — who  have  been  deprived  of  paren- 
tal support  by  the  death,  absence,  or 
incapacity  of  a  parent.  The  bill  included 
provisions  designed  to  facilitate  the  em- 
ployment of  unemployed  parents,  or  the 
retraining  of  such  parents,  if  appro- 
priate, and  proristons  to  assure  that  aid 
Is  not  provided  when  the  parent  has  re- 
fused employment  that  it  would  be  rea- 
sonable for  him  to  accept.  All  existing 
provisiwis  of  the  ald-to-dependent-chil- 
dren  program  apply  to  the  temporary 
expanded  program,  including,  of  course. 
the  Federal-State  matching  formula. 
The  legislation  was  recommended  by  the 
President  as  a  part  of  his  broad  pro- 
gram to  combat  the  then  existing  reces- 
sion and  to  relieve  resulting  hardships. 

Undo*  the  oonfermoe  agreemoit  on 
the  bin.  certain  ara«idineTits  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  aooepted  and/or  modified  uul 


incorporated  in  the  bill.  These  included 
provisions  relating  to  the  denial  of  aid 
under  the  program  where  the  unem- 
ployed parent  is  reoeiving  unemploy- 
ment oompensation ;  extending  Federal 
matching  funds  under  the  plan  to  chil- 
dren placed  In  foster  homes  In  certain 
circumstances;  extending  for  1  year,  to 
Juzie  30,  1963,  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriation of  sums  for  training  grants 
for  public  welfare  and  increasing  the 
Federal  share  to  100  percent;  relating  to 
the  denial  of  aid.  imder  a  State  plan,  be- 
cause of  the  conditions  in  the  home  In 
which  the  child  resides  and  providing  a 
period  for  further  study  of  this  prob- 
lem; raising  the  overall  celling  on  grants 
which  may  be  made  to  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam,  to  take  into 
account  the  Increased  grants  which 
would  be  made  under  the  bill;  and  re- 
lating to  the  reimbursement  of  States 
for  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the 
States'  employees  temporarily  assigned 
to  duty  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Also  Included  was  a  provision  increas- 
ing from  $12  to  $15  the  maximum  medi- 
cal care  expenditures  in  behalf  of  old- 
age  assistance  recipients  with  respect  to 
which  there  will  be  F^eral  partlclpa- 
Uon. 

H.R.  6027,  by  Mr.  Mnxs;  Public  Law 
87-64.  signed  June  30,  1961:  This  legis- 
lation, the  social  security  amendments 
of  1961,  provided  desirable  and  sound 
long-nm  improvements  in  our  social  in- 
surance system,  designed  to  make  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance program  more  fiexible  and  effective 
in  carrying  out  its  basic  purpose.  With 
its  enactment,  additional  purchasing 
power  wUl  be  placed  In  the  hands  of 
people  who  very  much  need  it,  benefiting 
about  4.420,000  people  within  the  first 
12  months  through  new  or  increased 
benefits  amounting  to  $780  million.  The 
changes  made,  which  were  In  general 
along  the  Lines  recommended  by  the 
President,  are  fully  financed,  consistent 
with  policies  established  by  the  Congress 
In  the  past,  and  the  program  will  thus 
continue  to  be  self-supporting  and  on  a 
sound  actuarial  basis. 

The  major  proYislon  of  the  legislation 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  An  Increase  from  $33  to  $40  in 
the  minimum  monthly  retirement  bene- 
fit payable  to  persons  retiring  at  or  after 
age  65  and  in  the  minimum  monthly  dis- 
ability benefit,  with  proportionate  in- 
creases In  the  mlnlmmn  benefits  payable 
to  dependents  and  survivors. 

Second.  Provision  for  payment  of  re- 
tirement benefits  to  men  t>eginning  at 
age  62 — at  their  option — ^with  the  bene- 
fits payable  to  men  clsdming  benefits  be- 
fore age  65  reduced  to  take  account  of 
the  longer  period  over  which  the  benefits 
will  be  paid. 

Third.  Liberalization  of  the  insured 
status  requirements,  so  that  a  worker 
will  be  fully  Insured  If  he  has  one  quar- 
ter of  coverage  for  every  year  elapsing 
after  1950 — or  after  the  year  in  which 
he  attained  age  21,  if  later — and  up  to 
the  year  of  disability,  death,  or  attain- 
ment of  age  65  for  men — 62  for  women. 
PrevkHB  law  required  one  qtiarter  of 
coverage  for  erery  three  such  elapsed 
qnarten. 


Fourth.  An  increase  In  aged  widows', 
widowers',  and  parents'  benefits  from  75 
to  821/i  percent  of  the  workers'  retire- 
ment benefit— a  10-percent  Increase  In 
benefits  for  these  beneficiaries. 

Fifth.  Liberalization  of  the  earned  in- 
come limitation  to  Increase  from  $300 
to  $500  the  area  in  which  only  one-half 
of  earnings  above  $1,200  are  treated  as 
excess  earnings. 

Sixth.  An  increase  in  the  contribatton 
rates  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent  each  for 
employees  and  employers,  with  corre- 
sponding increases  for  self-employed 
persons,  thus  keeping  the  system  fully 
self-supporting  and  actuarially  so\ind. 

Provisions  were  also  Included  In  this 
legislation  for  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
matching  maximum  for  old-age  assist- 
ance, aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled;  for 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for 
temporary  assistance  to  certain  U.S.  na- 
tionals who  have  returned  from  foreign 
coimtries  and  are  witiiout  immediately 
available  resources;  extending  through 
December  31,  1962 — or.  If  later,  the  ex- 
piration of  2  years  after  the  date  on 
which  coverage  was  approved  for  the 
group  which  originally  elected  cover- 
age— the  time  in  which  employees  who 
did  not  elect  coverage  under  a  divided 
retirement  system  agreement  may 
change  their  decisions;  adding  New 
Mexico  to  the  list  of  States  which  are 
permitted  to  divide  their  retirement  sys- 
tems; permitting  survivors  of  ministers 
or  Christian  Science  practitioners  to  file 
a  certificate  of  election  for  coverage  of 
the  minister  or  Christian  Science  prac- 
titioner, in  certain  circumstances;  and 
moving  up  by  1  year,  to  1968,  the  sched- 
uled Increases  In  rates  of  tax  for  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  self-employed 
persons. 

HM.  6145,  by  Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska; 
reported  to  House  Augxist  16,  1961:  As 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  this  bill  would  provide  a  1-year 
postponement  of  the  reduced  credit  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  Insofar  as  they  relate  to 
certain  past  advances  to  a  State  under 
title  xn  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  reduced  credit  provisions  from  ap- 
plying to  wages  paid  by  employers  in 
Alaska  for  calezidar  year  1961.  The 
committee  is  aware  that  existing  re- 
quirements for  repayment  of  costs  of 
outstanding  title  XTI  advances  pose  se- 
rious problems  for  a  niimber  of  States — 
the  reduction  of  credits  provided  by  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Temporary  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1958  is  not 
affected  by  this  bilL  The  bill  does  not 
present  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
problem,  but  the  ccwnmittee  felt  that, 
because  the  cost  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation in  Alaska  is  extremely  high 
and  it  Is  the  only  State  in  which  the 
reduced  credit  provisions  would  come 
into  effect  this  year,  it  is  desirable  to 
postpone  the  operation  of  these  provi- 
sions pending  a  more  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  problem.  The  administra- 
tion is  presently  developing  proposals  in 
this  area  for  si^unission  to  the  Congress. 
The  committee  was  unanimous  in  re- 
porting the  bill.  M  amended,  to  the 
House. 
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HR.  641,  by  Mr.  Boccs;  passed  Hoiise 
Ausrust  23,  1961:  The  purpose  of  thi«; 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  is  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  one  intermediate  lens  beta- 
ray  spectrometer  for  the  use  of  Tulane 
University.  New  Orleans.  La.,  which  that 
luiiversity  has  acquired  from  abroad  to 
be  used  in  the  field  of  experimental  nu- 
clear physics.  The  committee  was  ad- 
vised that  this  particular  type  of  spec- 
trometer is  not  available  in  the  United 
States  but  can  only  be  pvu-chased  abroad 
from  a  firm  which  specializes  in  the  de- 
sign of  such  instruments.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  committee  felt  that 
Tulane  University  should  not  have  to 
pay  import  duties  on  such  a  highly  spe- 
cialized instrument,  which  is  not  avail- 
able in  the  United  States  and  is  utilized 
in  important  scientific  projects. 

HJl.  3385,  by  Mr.  Ikard  of  Texas;  Pub- 
lic Law  87-95,  signed  July  20.  1961 :  This 
legislation,  which  became  law  as  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
provided  for  the  free  entry  of  apparatus 
utilizing  any  radioactive  substance  in 
medical  diagnosis  or  therapeutic  treat- 
ment— such  as  cobalt  60  therapy  units 
used  in  cancer  diagnosis  and  treatment — 
and  of  electron  microscopes,  when  im- 
ported for  the  use  of.  and  not  for  sale 
by.  nonprofit  organizations  and  institu- 
tions, whether  public  or  private,  estab- 
lished for  educational,  scientific,  or 
therapeutic  purposes. 

The  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  general  public  interest  would  be 
served  by  permitting  such  organizations 
to  import  these  needed  tools  of  scientific 
research  and  educational  pursuits  with- 
out the  burden  of  having  to  pay  the  sub- 
stantial import  duties  which  would  apply 
in  the  absence  of  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

H.R.  3508.  by  Mr.  Boggs;  reported  to 
House  September  20.  1961:  As  unani- 
moiisly  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  designate  any  freight  forwarder,  au- 
thorized to  act  as  such  by  any  agency  of 
Government,  as  a  carrier  of  bonded 
merchandise  not  finally  released  from 
customs  custody.  At  the  time  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Tariff  Act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  designate 
carriers  of  such  bonded  merchandise  was 
broadened  to  include  freight  forwarders, 
only  freight  forwarders  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission were  authorized  to  be  so  desig- 
nated, the  only  reason  for  this  limitation 
apparently  being  that  other  freight  for- 
warders— such  as  airfreight  forwarders — 
were  not  then  as  prominent  in  this  field 
as  they  now  are.  The  committee  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  be  authorized  to  extend 
the  privilege  of  handling  bonded  mer- 
chandise to  any  freight  forwarder  li- 
censed to  act  as  such  by  any  agency  of  the 
Government. 

HJl.  3668,  by  Mr.  Mack;  passed  House 
June  14,  1961:  This  bUl.  which  passed 
the  House  without  amendment,  amends 
section  498  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
permit  the  extension  of  the  informal 
customs  entry  procedure  to  import  ship- 
ments not  excee<^g  $400  in  value.  Pres- 


ent law  permits  informal  ciistoms  entry 
to  be  made  when  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  shipment  of  imported  merchan- 
dise does  not  exceed  $250.  thus  obviating 
within  this  area  the  necessity  for  the 
more  complex  and  burdensome  customs 
procedures  required  for  formal  customs 
entry.  The  bill,  which  raises  this  ceil- 
ing to  $400.  retains  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  law  giving  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  discretion  to  establish 
lower  ceilings  for  certain  types  of  mer- 
chandise and  transactions  when  circum- 
stances warrant  his  doing  so. 

HR.  4449.  by  Mr.  Machrowicz;  passed 
House  June  14.  1961:  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  threefold :  First,  to  add  icono- 
stases  to  the  list  of  articles  for  which 
free  entry  is  presently  provided  in  para- 
graph 1774  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  providing  for  the  free  entry  of 
certain  articles  for  religious  purposes: 
second,  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of 
adjuncts  and  appurtenances  of  the 
named  articles  whether  to  be  physically 
joined  thereto  or  not:  and  third,  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  paragraph  1774 
to  cemeteries,  schools,  hospitals,  orphan- 
ages, and  similar  nonprofit  activities 
staffed  and  controlled  by  corporations 
and  associations  organized  and  operated 
for  religious  purposes. 

The  committee  was  advised  by  the  in- 
terested Government  departments  that 
enactment  of  this  bill  would  assist  in 
solving  certain  difficult  interpretative 
questions  which  have  arisen  under  the 
present  provisions  of  paragraph  1774. 
and  unanimously  reported  the  bill  to  the 
House. 

HR.  4591.  by  Mr.  Machrowicz;  Pub- 
Uc  Law  87-110.  signed  July  26,  1961:  The 
purpose  of  this  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  was  to 
continue  for  1  year,  to  the  close  of  June 
30,  1962,  the  suspension  of  duties  on 
metal  scrap.  The  limitations  and  pro- 
visos of  existing  law  were  continued  un- 
der the  bill.  Favorable  departmental  re- 
ports were  received  on  this  legislation, 
and  no  opposition  to  its  enactment  was 
made  known. 

In  addition  to  a  technical  amendment 
to  the  House  bill,  the  Senate  added  a 
section  providing  for  the  free  entry  of 
horsemeat,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen,  when 
imported  in  immediate  containers 
weighing,  with  their  contents,  10  pounds 
or  more.  The  Senate  amendments  were 
accepted  by  the  House,  and  the  bill  be- 
came public  law  as  thus  amended. 

H.R.  4940,  by  Mr.  Watts;  Public  Law 
87-47,  signed  June  16.  1961:  This  legisla- 
tion, which  became  law  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  was 
designed  to  prevent  the  circumvention  of 
the  control  by  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment over  the  exports  of  Philippine  to- 
baccos to  the  United  States  by  providing 
that  U.S.  customs  authorities  shall  only 
admit  free  of  duty  under  the  Philippine 
tobacco  quota  such  tobacco  as  the  Philip- 
pine Government  has  licensed  for  export 
to  the  United  States  free  of  duty  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  article 
II  of  the  Philippine-United  States  Trade 
Agreement. 

H.R.  5193.  by  Mr.  Baker;  reported  to 
House  September  26,  1961:  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation,  as  reported  by  the 
Comnxittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  is  to  im- 


pose sliding  scale  duties  on  Imports  of 
lead  and  zinc  and  lead  and  zinc  articles. 
The  duties  would  be  Imposed  or  removed, 
depending  upon  the  domestic  price  levels 
of  lead  and  zinc.  The  committee  con- 
cluded that  adoption  of  this  formula  is 
desirable,  in  view  of  the  general  dissatis- 
faction with  existing  quota  arrange- 
ments. 

HR  5852.  by  Mr  Meadei;  Public  Law 
87-261.  signed  September  21.  1961:  As 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  this  bill  provided  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  towing  carriage  for  the  use 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  which 
has  a  large  ship  model  towing  tank  used 
for  experimental  testing  and  research 
on  model  vessels  under  simulated  sea 
conditions,  frequently  under  contract 
for  the  Maritime  Administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  Ships  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. The  committee  was  advised  that 
no  company  in  the  United  States  spe- 
cializes in  the  design  and  construction 
of  ship  model  laboratory  equipment,  and 
was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  in 
the  national  Interest  that  the  University 
of  Michigan  not  be  burdened  with  sub- 
stantial Import  duties  In  its  efforts  to 
modernize  and  up-date  Its  ship  research 
testing  faciUty. 

In  reporting  this  legislation  to  the 
Senate,  the  Finance  Committee  added 
a  provision  to  the  House  bill  which 
amended  the  Tariff  Act  to  allow  non- 
resident visitors  to  bring  up  to  $100  In 
gifts  into  the  United  SUtes  duty  free. 
The  House  accepted  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate,  and  in  this  form  the  bill 
became  law. 

HR.  6611.  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law 
87-132.  signed  August  10.  1961:  As  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  this  bill,  which  was  proposed  by 
the  President  as  a  part  of  his  program 
to  counter  the  unfavorable  balance-of- 
payments  situation,  provided  a  tempo- 
rary— to  the  close  of  June  30.  1963 — 
reduction,  from  $500  to  $100.  In  the 
amount  of  articles  acquired  abroad  that 
a  returning  resident  of  the  United 
States  may  bring  into  the  United  States 
exempt  from  duty,  and  waived,  in  the 
case  of  articles  acquired  in  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  48-hour  period  for  which 
otherwise  such  resident  generally  must 
remain  outside  the  United  States  in 
order  to  be  entitled  to  the  exemption. 

The  Senate  amended  the  House  bill 
to  provide  that  in  the  case  of  articles  ac- 
quii-ed  in  the  Virgin  Islands  by  a  U.S. 
resident  arriving  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  exemption 
would  be  $200  instead  of  $100,  without 
regard  to  the  48-hour  requirement. 
The  Senate  amendment  also  would  allow 
such  a  resident  who  has  remained  out- 
side the  United  States  for  48  hours  or 
more  an  exemption  of  $200,  not  more 
than  $100  of  which  shall  have  been  ac- 
quired elsewhere  than  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment, the  House  accepted  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  the  bill  became  law 
in  this  form. 

HR.  6682.  by  Mr.  Widnall;  reported 
to  House  September  22.  1961 :  As  report- 
ed to  the  House,  this  bill  provided  for 
the  transfer  from  the  dutiable  to  the 
free  list  of  the  Tariff  Act  articles  known 
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as  fowling  nets.  These  nets  are  used  to 
temjxjrarlly  capture  birds,  and  facilitate 
quick  banding  and  release  of  the  birds. 
These  activities  are  carried  out  by  per- 
sons and  organisations,  primarily  under 
the  coordination  and  sponsorship  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  who  are  vol- 
unteer workers  receiving  no  pay,  al- 
though supplying  their  own  nets  or  other 
equipment.  The  Information  and  rec- 
ords developed  from  these  activities  are 
used  in  research  by  the  U.8.  Govern- 
ment. The  committee  was  advised  there 
is  no  knowledge  of  domestic  production 
of  fowling  nets,  and  received  favorable 
departmental  reports  on  the  bill. 

HR.  7431.  by  Mr.  Daodario;  reported 
to  House  September  22.  1961 :  As  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  free  entry  of  certain  stained^ 
glass  windows  imported  for  use  in  St. 
Joseph's  Cathedral.  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
in  St.  Francis  Xavier  Church  and  auxil- 
iary buildings  In  phoenix.  Ariz. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  is  meritorious  and  con- 
sistent with  prior  congressional  enact- 
ments. 

HR.  7678,  by  Mr.  Teacue  of  Califor- 
nia; passed  House  June  29,  1961:  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1980  to  extend  the  exist- 
ing free  importation  provisions  for  wild 
animals  and  wild  birds  intended  for 
exhibition  In  zoological  collections  for 
educational  or  scientific  purposes  to  wild 
animals  and  wild  birds  imported  by  any 
importer  for  exhibition  for  any  purpose, 
or  imported  by  a  person  or  firm  who  in 
turn  would  sell  tii&ax  for  ultimate  use  in 
exhibitions  for  any  purpose.  The 
amendments  suggested  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Commerce,  and  Treas- 
ury to  an  earlier  bill  on  this  subject  have 
been  incorporated  in  H.R.  7678,  and  the 
bill  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  7692.  by  Mr.  Herlonc;  passed 
House  September  7,  1961:  The  purpose 
of  this  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  is  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide,  first, 
that  when  articles,  imported  in  contain- 
ers required  to  be  marked  to  show  the 
English  name  of  the  coimtry  of  origin, 
are  repackaged  in  the  United  States  and 
offered  for  sale,  the  new  packages  shall 
be  marked  to  show  the  country  of  origin 
of  their  contents,  and,  second,  that  such 
containers  shall  be  marked.  In  addition 
to  the  coxmtry-of-origln  marking,  to 
Indicate  to  any  person  who  repackages 
such  articles  that  the  new  packages 
must  be  marked  to  indicate  to  an  ulti- 
mate purchaser  the  English  name  of 
the  country  of  origin  of  their  contents. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  plan  for  insuring, 
in  appropriate  cases,  that  purchasers  are 
notified  of  the  origin  of  imported  mer- 
chandise, thus  greatly  assisting  In  ful- 
filling the  purposes  of  our  marking  laws. 
Penalty  provisions  for  violation  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiuy  would  be  authorized  to 
make  exceptions  from  the  marking  re- 
quirements in  certain  circumstances. 


HJl.  8938.  by  Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee; 
reported  to  House  September  22,  1961: 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  limit  the 
tariff  provisions  for  lightweight  bicycles 
to  typical  lightweight  bicycles  and  pre- 
vent classification  thereunder  of  non- 
typical  lightweight  bicycles.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  was 
imanimous  In  reporting  this  bill  to  the 
House. 

MIBCKIXANEOXTS  (INCLUDIMG  BILLS  KZLATING  TO 
THX  PUBLIC  D^rr  AKD  BILLS  FALLING  WITHIN 
■fORE    THAN    ONK    SUBJECT    CATSOOKT) 

HR.  311,  by  Mr.  Bewnett  of  Florida; 
Public  Law  87-58,  signed  June  27.  1961 : 
The  purpose  of  this  bill,  which  became 
public  law  without  substantive  amend- 
ment, was  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  accept  gifts  of  money  or  other 
property  which  are  to  be  used  for  the 
reduction  of  the  public  debt.  It  provides 
for  the  deposit  of  cash  gifts,  or  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  other  gifts,  in  a  special 
account  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury, 
and  money  in  this  account  is  to  be  uti- 
lized to  retire  obligations  of  the  United 
States  which  are  a  part  of  the  public 
debt. 

Heretofore  the  Treasury  Department, 
In  the  absence  of  specific  directions  to 
the  contrary,  has  been  treating  gifts  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  public  debt  as  \m- 
conditional  gifts  and  dep>06iting  them  in 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  The 
committee  felt  that  those  making  gifts 
to  reduce  the  public  debt  may  prefer  to 
have  their  contributions  used  for  this 
specific  purpose,  and  further  that  mak- 
ing this  f)ossible  may  encourage  persons 
to  make  provision  for  gifts  of  this  type. 

H.R.  4317,  by  Mr.  Mills;  PubUc  Law 
87-370.  signed  October  4,  1961:  As  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  was  to  provide  a  system 
of  aimulties  for  surviving  widows  and 
dependent  children  of  judges  of  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to  en- 
actment of  this  bill  the  Tax  Court  was 
the  only  Federal  court  without  an  ade- 
quate system  of  survivorship  protection, 
since  the  Congress  in  1956  provided  a 
siirvivor  aimuity  system  for  other  mem- 
bers of  the  judiciary  generally. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill  in  sev- 
eral respects,  and  under  the  cMiIerence 
agreement — and  as  the  bill  became 
law — the  House  bill  was  amended  to 
conform  the  benefit  computation  in  the 
case  of  widows  and  dependent  children 
of  Tax  Court  judges  to  the  formula  pro- 
vided in  the  1956  act  relating  to  widows 
and  dependent  children  of  Federal 
judges.  In  addition,  a  provision  was 
added  relating  to  the  taxability  of 
amounts  contributed  by  an  employer 
which  is  a  public  school  system  for  an- 
nuity contracts  for  its  employees. 

HJl.  7500  (title  n),  by  Mr.  Morgan; 
Public  Law  87-293,  signed  September 
22,  1961 :  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  language  amending  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  relation  to  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  volunteer  leaders. 
The  general  effect  of  these  provisions  Is 
to  treat  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  vol- 
unteer leaders  in  a  manner  similar  to 


enlisted  men  in  the  Armed  Forces  for 
income  tax  and  social  security  purposes. 

These  amendments  were  included  as 
title  n  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  establishing 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  were  accepted  by 
the  Senate  in  conference  on  the  legisla- 
tion, subsequently  becoming  law  as  a 
part  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

H Jl.  7677,  by  Mr.  Mills  ;  Public  Law 
87-69.  signed  June  30.  1961:  This  bill, 
which  became  law  witliout  amendment, 
provided  for  a  temporary — 1-year — to 
June  30.  1962.  addition  of  $13  billion  in 
the  public  debt  limitation.  The  present 
permanent  statutory  debt  limit  Is  $285 
billion;  this  legislation  provided  an  ad- 
ditional $5  billion  temporary  increase 
over  the  temporary  ceiling  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  Its  enactment — to  $298  bil- 
lion. Enactment  of  this  legislation  was 
recommended  by  the  administration,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  having  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  this  action  was 
essential  to  the  orderly  and  economi- 
cal management  of  the  Government's 
finances. 

S.  1750,  by  Senator  Magntjson;  Public 
Law  87-342.  signed  October  3.  1961: 
This  legislation,  which  was  enacted  at 
the  request  of  the  administration  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  anticrime  legislative 
program,  amended  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  by  prohibiting  the 
shipment,  receipt  or  transportation  of 
firearms  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce to  or  by  any  person  who  has  been 
convicted  of,  or  Is  under  indictment 
for,  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  exceeding  1  year.  Prior  to 
enactment  of  the  bill,  these  prohibitions 
in  the  act  had  applied  to  any  person 
who  was  under  indictment  for,  or  had 
been  convicted  of,  a  "crime  of  violence." 
as  defined  in  the  act.  The  Attorney 
General  advised  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  aid  Federal  law  en- 
forcement oflBcers  in  their  assault  on  or- 
ganized crime.  The  bill  was  unanimous- 
ly repwrted  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  identical  bills  having  been 
introduced  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  committee. 

SU1UCART     OP     ICAJOK    PBOVISIONS    OP     "DISCUS- 
SION" DRATT  OP  KEVXNUE  BILL  OP   1061 

The  discussion  draft  consists  of  10 
sections.  The  first  indicates  that  the 
bill  may  be  cited  as  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1961.  The  remaining  nine  sections 
would  make  substantive  amendments  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
They,  together  with  the  Treasury  pro- 
ix>sal  on  "tax  havens."  can  be  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

First.  Investment  credit — section  2:  A 
credit  £igainst  income  tax  is  allowed  for 
new  investments  (and  for  purchases  of 
up  to  $50,000  of  used  property)  made  In 
1961  and  subsequent  years.  The  credit 
generally  Is  equal  to  8  percent  of  the 
purchase  price  of  domestic  investments. 
It  is  not  available  for  property  with  a 
useful  life  of  less  than  6  years  and  in 
general  is  limited  to  tangible  personal 
property  or  other  tangible  property, 
apart  from  buildings,  used  In  manufac- 
turing, production,  extraction,  trans- 
portation, or  commimications.  It  also 
generally  is  not  available  in  the  case  of 
public  utilities. 
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Second.  Entertainment,  et  cetera,  ex- 
penses— section  3:  Restrictions  are  im- 
posed on  the  deduction  of  entertain- 
ment expenses  for  income  tax  purposes. 
First,  with  specified  exceptions,  these  ex- 
penses may  not  be  deducted  unless  they 
relate  directly  to  the  production  of  in- 
come and  are  not  merely  for  good  will. 
Exceptions  are  provided  for  business 
meals,  employee  and  stockholder  meet- 
ings, trade  association  meetings,  con- 
ventions, and  so  forth.  Second,  no  de- 
duction may  be  taken  for  business  gifts 
to  the  extent  they  exceed  $25  per  re- 
cipient or  for  the  payment  of  club  dues. 
Third,  entertainment  and  traveling  ex- 
penses, to  be  deductible,  must  be  sub- 
stantiated in  detail.  Fourth,  in  the  case 
of  travel  expenses,  only  a  "reasonable 
allowance"  may  be  deducted  for  meals 
and  lodging. 

Third.  Mutual  fire  and  casualty  in- 
surance companies,  and  so  forth — sec- 
ticm  4:  Over  a  period  of  years  mutual 
fire  and  casualty  insurance  companies 
are  to  be  taxed  on  their  underwriting 
income  (their  investment  income  pres- 
ently is  taxed)  in  substantially  the  same 
manner  as  stock  casualty  companies. 
After  a  5-year  transition  period  one -half 
of  the  imderwriting  income  wUl  be  taxed 
in  the  year  it  is  earned  and  the  other 
half — to  the  extent  It  is  not  offset  by 
intervening  losses — will  be  taxed  5  years 
later.  A  transition  rule  gives  partial  ex- 
emption in  the  first  5  years.  Small  mu- 
tual companies  will  continue  to  be  taxed 
only  on  investment  income.  Special  pro- 
visions are  applicable  for  reciprocal  im- 
derwriters  and  interinsurers,  factory  mu- 
tual insurance  companies,  and  companies 
with  certain  types  of  concentrated  risks. 
In  addition,  the  deduction  now  allowed 
life  insiirance  companies  for  2  percent 
of  premimn  income  from  group  accident 
and  health  business  is  repealed. 

Fourth.  Domestic  corporations  receiv- 
ing dividends  from  foreign  corpora- 
tions— section  5:  Domestic  corporations 
receiving  dividends  from  foreign  corpo- 
rations, if  they  elect  to  claim  a  foreign 
tax  credit  for  foreign  income,  and  so 
forth,  taxes  paid  on  the  dividends  they 
receive,  must  also  include  in  their  in- 
come these  same  foreign  taxes  for  which 
they  claim  credit.  This  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "grossing  up"  these  dividends 
by  the  amount  of  foreign  taxes  paid  with 
respect  to  them.  Other  technical 
amendments  are  also  made. 

Fifth.  Exclusion  for  income  earned 
from  som-ces  outside  the  United  States — 
section  6:  Earned  income  derived  from 
sources  outside  of  the  United  States 
presently  is  not  subject  to  U.S.  income 
tax  if  the  individual  involved  is  a  bona 
flde  resident  of  the  foreign  coimtry. 
The  draft  limits  this  exclusion  to  some 
specified  amount — undetermined  in  the 
committee's  tentative  decisions.  In  ad- 
dition, contributions  by  employers  to 
pensions,  where  the  individuals  worked 
abroad,  are  to  be  fully  taxable  to  the 
individuals  if  they  reside  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  they  receive  the 
pension  in  the  same  manner  as  employ- 
ees who  worked  in  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  Oain  from  disposition  of  de- 
preciable personal  property — section 
7:    Any  gain  on  the  sale  of  most  types 


of  depreciable  personal  property,  is  to 
be  treated  as  ordinary  income  to  the 
extent  of  any  depreciation  deductions 
previously  taken.  For  this  purpose  only 
depreciation  deductions  taken  in  1961 
and  subsequent  years  will  give  rise  to 
this  ordinary  income  treatment.  This 
ordinary  income  treatment  is  to  be  ap- 
plicable only  in  the  case  of  sales  and  cer- 
tain other  dispositions  of  depreciable 
personal  property.  Taxpayers  will  be 
permitted  to  change  to  more  conserva- 
tive forms  of  depreciation  if  they  desire 
to  do  so  in  order  to  minimize  the  pos- 
sibility of  realizing  ordinary  income  un- 
der this  provision.  Also,  taxpayers  un- 
der this  provision  will  be  permitted  to 
ignore  salvage  value  in  determining 
their  depreciation  base  to  the  extent  of 
10  percent  of  the  cost  or  other  basis  for 
the  property. 

Seventh.  Tax  treatment  of  coopera- 
tives and  patrons — section  8:  Coop- 
eratives are  to  be  permitted  to  deduct 
patronage  dividends  only  when  they  are 
paid  in  money,  "qualified  scrip,"  or  other 
property  except  nonqualified  scrip.  In 
addition,  a  deduction  is  provided  for 
nonqualified  scrip  when  it  is  redeemed. 
The  same  amoimts  are  to  be  Includible 
in  the  Income  of  the  patron  at  about  the 
same  time  the  cooperative  takes  the  de- 
duction— except  where  the  patronage  is 
attributable  to  personal  expense  items. 
"Qualified  scrip"  means  scrip  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  patron  had  an  option 
to  receive  cash  or  scrip  for  a  90-day 
period  after  issuance,  or,  in  the  case  of 
farm  cooi)eratlves,  scrip  issued  only  after 
the  farmer  within  the  year  to  which  It 
relates  consents  in  writing  to  receive 
the  dividend  in  scrip  rather  than  cash. 
In  the  case  of  "exempt  farm  coopera- 
tives," provision  Is  also  made  for  the 
deduction  of  amounts  paid  in  money, 
qualified  scrip,  or  other  property  (except 
nonqualified  scrip)  which  is  paid  out  of 
earnings  derived  from  business  done  for 
the  United  States  or  from  sources  other 
than  patronage,  such  as  investment  in- 
come. 

Eighth.  Withholding  on  Interest,  divi- 
dends, and  patronage  dividends — sec- 
tlMi  9:  Provision  is  made  for  withhold- 
ing at  a  rate  of  16%  percent  on  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends.  The 
recipient  on  reporting  his  inccwne  for  tax 
purposes  "grosses  up"  his  net  dividend 
or  interest  payment  by  one-fifth  to  ob- 
tain the  gross  payment  which  he  reports 
for  tax  purposes.  The  withheld  amount 
is  then  available  as  a  credit  against  the 
tax  otherwise  due.  No  receipts  are  re- 
quired imder  this  system.  A  system  of 
exemption  certificates  is  provided  for 
those  having  no  tax  liability  and  intra- 
annual,  or  quick,  refunds  are  provided 
for  those  where  the  withholding  is  ex- 
cessive because  of  the  number  of  their 
exemption,  eligibility  for  retirement  In- 
come credit,  et  cetera. 

Ninth.  Information  with  respect  to 
certain  foreign  entities — section  10: 
Under  present  law  domestic  corporations 
must  furnish  certain  specified  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  foreign  corporations 
which  they  control  or  foreign  subsidiaries 
of  these  corporations.  If  the  informa- 
tion is  not  supplied,  reductions  are  made 
in  any  foreign  tax  credit  the  domestic 
corporation  might  otherwise  enjoy.    This 


reporting  requirement  Is  extended  to  In- 
clude not  only  dcHnestic  corporations  but 
also  individuals  controlling  foreign  cor- 
porations and  also  to  require  information 
to  be  supplied  with  respect  to  certain 
additional  types  of  foreign  subsidiaries. 
Another  requirement  of  present  law  re- 
quires certain  specified  information  to  be 
supplied  by  American  citizens  or  resi- 
dents who  are  oflBcers,  directors,  or  im- 
ix>rtant  stockholders  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions if  they  held  such  positions  or  have 
such  stock  interests  at  any  time  within 
60  days  after  the  creation,  organization, 
or  reorganization  of  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion. Beginning  in  1962  such  informa- 
tion is  to  be  supplied  by  such  American 
officers,  directors,  or  important  stock- 
holders on  January  1  of  that  year  and 
also  by  those  who  become  so  at  any  time 
thereafter. 

Tenth.  Treasury  proposal  on  "tax 
havens  ' :  The  Treasury  draft — available 
to  the  public  but  ru}t  in  the  committee 
print — identifies  certain  types  at  in- 
come such  as  income  from  exports.  Im- 
ports, licei^ing,  certain  dividends  and 
interest,  and  reinsurance.  Where  such 
income  arises  from  transactions  of  a  for- 
eign corporation  with  a  related  party 
outside  of  the  country  in  which  the  for- 
eign corporation  is  organized,  it  is  to  be 
taxed  currently  to  XJ3.  shareholders  of 
the  foreign  corporation  even  though 
there  Is  no  dividend  distribution.  This 
treatment  applies  only  where  five  or 
fewer  UJS.  stockholders  own  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  foreign  cor- 
poration and  then  only  in  the  case  of 
those  shareholders  owning  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  stock  of  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion. 


G>iifre«fjiian  Harold  R.  G»IIier,  of  Ufi- 
■ois.  Reports  to  tke  Pcoplt  of  tkc 
lOth  District  of  nUaois 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or   XLLINOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Sevtcmber  28.  1961 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  submit  herewith  the  report  to  the 
residents  of  the  10th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  covering  a  resume  of 
major  legislation  and  my  activities  as 
their  Representative  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. 

Convening  the  first  Tuesday  in  Janu- 
ary of  1961  and  extending  through  the 
waning  days  of  September,  the  1961 
session  has  been  the  longest  in  history 
except  for  those  of  World  War  n  years 
and  during  the  Korean  war.  With  the 
change  of  administration  in  January, 
the  legislative  wheels  turned  slowly  for 
several  weeks.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  bipartisan  support  of  emergency 
legislation  in  March  and  April  offered 
evidence  of  a  late  summer  adjoiimment. 
However,  highly  controversial  leirlsla- 
tion  was  delayed  In  a  most  untimely 
manner  as  the  session  moved  into  the 
summer  months  and  resulted  in  wide- 
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spread  political  hassling  behind  the 
scenes.  Misdirection  and  indecision 
within  certain  committees  dealing  with 
such  issues  as  Federal  aid  to  education, 
tax  proposals,  and  foreign  aid  brought 
frequent  deadlocks  and  delays.  Con- 
tributing to  congressional  pressures  were 
the  series  of  critical  developments  in 
Cuba,  Laos,  West  Berlin,  and,  finally,  the 
tragic  turn  of  events  within  the  United 
Nations. 

Reviewing  the  past  session  of  Con- 
gress, its  failures  and  its  successes,  one 
is  reminded  of  the  words  of  Winston 
Churchill:  j 

To  understand  to<biy'B  problems,  one  must 
have  a  sense  ot  history. 

We  have  lived  in  an  aura  of  cold  war 
tensions  for  more  than  a  decade.  Peri- 
odically the  struggle  between  the  free 
nations  in  the  world  and  the  Communist- 
dominated  coimtries  erupts  with  new 
fervor,  and  there  is  little  reason  for 
optimism  In  an  early  relief  from  these 
tensions.  Thus  the  armament  race  is 
accelerated  and  national  defense  costs 
continue  to  rise. 

As  a  nation  we  should  have  two  pri- 
mary concerns:  First,  to  maintain  peace 
without  yielding  principle  in  a  world  of 
grave  international  tensions  and,  sec- 
ond, to  strengthen  our  economic  and  fis- 
cal stabihty  on  the  domestic  front. 

There  is  no  question  that  deficit  spend- 
ing during  this  next  fiscal  year  will  reach 
a  frightening  figure  of  more  than  $7  bil- 
lion. Many  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  the  mushrooming  national  debt  of 
more  than  $290  billion  are  critical  of 
several  domestic  programs  which  refiect 
Imprudence  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
has  been  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices. 
It  Is  relatively  simple  for  the  average 
citizen  to  determine  the  extent  of  his 
Representative's  anxiety  over  fiscal  Ir- 
responsibiUty  by  evaluating  his  voting 
record;  and  this  Is  particularly  applicable 
to  the  record  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress.  Although  authorization 
and  appropriation  bills  passed  this  year 
exceeded  by  several  billion  dollars  the 
basic  needs  of  this  Nation,  one  ray  of 
hope  was  refiected  in  the  repeated  re- 
fusal of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  Increase  the  back-door-spending  ap- 
proach on  certain  bills. 

While  It  Is  impossible  to  list  all  Im- 
portant legislation  and  business  transac- 
tions in  Congress  this  year,  here  are  sev- 
eral of  the  most  important  bills  which 
were  passed  during  this  session  and  a 
summary  comment  on  them: 

DXrSNU   BTTDOKT 

An  alltime  record  high  defense  budget 
for  peacetime  was  almost  unanimously 
approved  by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
for  fiscal  1962.  The  estimated  spending 
figure  for  national  defense  during  the 
new  fiscal  year  Is  $46,662,556,000.  This 
figure  was  increased  from  the  original 
estimated  defense  request  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  crisis  in  Berlin. 
The  additional  sum  will  be  for  the  con- 
struction of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
facilities.  It  provides  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  B-52  and  B-58  bomber  pro- 
duction programs  and  two  new  nuclear- 
powered  missile  frigates.  The  program 
also  provides  for  stepping  up  the  Polaris 


submarine  program  to  a  total  of  29  by 
1964,  instead  of  1967. 

AMENDMENT  TO   THE  SOCIAL   SECUItlTt    lAW 

Voluntary  retirement  is  now  permitted 
for  men  at  age  62  with  reduced  benefits 
and  widow's  benefits  are  increased  10 
percent.  Working  pensioners  are  per- 
mitted earnings  up  to  $1,700  without 
penalty.  Minimum  benefit  payments  are 
increased  $7  monthly  and  qusaification 
has  been  liberalized  to  one  quarter  out 
of  every  four  instead  of  one  out  of  every 
three.  To  meet  the  $825  million  annual 
cost  of  these  changes,  social  security 
taxes  will  increase  again  next  January 
and  the  rate  will  continue  to  4%  percent 
on  each  employee-employer  in  1968. 

TrNKMPLOTMKirT  COMPENSATIOM 

Congress  voted  to  increase  unemploy- 
ment compensation  through  Federal  as- 
sistance to  a  maximimi  of  39  weeks  and 
added  a  later  proposal  providing  benefits 
for  children  of  the  unemployed. 

EZPANDEO  rEDKKAL  HOUSING  PEOGKAM 

An  authorized  5-year  $4.9  billion  hous- 
ing program  on  liberalized  terms  was 
passed  over  stiff  opposition.  The  bill  in- 
cludes 100.000  new  units  of  public  hous- 
ing, extends  the  farm  housing  program, 
Increases  fimds  for  housing  for  the  aged, 
and  provides  for  loans  to  acquire  mass 
transportation  facilities. 

CMBtCENCT  FEED  GRAIN  PROGEAM 

This  legislation  increases  price  support 
payments  to  participants  for  com,  grain, 
sorghum,  other  feed  grains  and  soybeans 
and  provides  for  a  1-year  voluntary 
cut  in  acreage  and  crops  of  these  feed 
grains. 

LATIN  AMEUCAN  AID 

The  appropriation  bill  effectuating  the 
authorization  passed  previously  provides 
for  $600  million  for  a  Latin-American 
development  program.  This  simi  in- 
cludes $100  million  for  disaster  relief  in 
Chile,  $394  million  for  loans  by  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  $6 
million  for  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  $1  million  for  loans  and 
grants  by  the  ICA. 

EXPANSION  or  SPACE  PROGRAM 

An  authorization  of  $1.7  billion  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration was  passed  and  signed  into 
law  to  be  effective  in  fiscal  1962.  This 
includes  increases  for  the  manned  moon- 
orbiting  project  and  for  research  on  solid 
and  nuclear  propellants. 

AID  TO  DEPRESSED  AREAS 

The  establishment  of  an  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  carries  an  au- 
thorization of  $300  million  in  loans  and 
$95  million  in  grants  for  industrial 
plants  and  public  facilities  in  areas  des- 
ignated as  distressed.  The  program  car- 
ries a  termination  date  of  June  30,  1965. 

HIOHWAT  CONSTRUCTION 

An  additional  $11.5  billion  was  author- 
ized in  H.R.  6713  for  the  Interstate  High- 
way System,  to  be  tentatively  completed 
by  1972.  It  will  brmg  certain  apportion- 
ments for  primary,  secondary,  and  urban 
programs  up  from  $925  million  to  $1  bil- 
lion annually.  It  fixes  Federal  gas  and 
dlesel  taxes  at  4  cents  per  gallon  and  it 


also  raises  taxes  on  tires,  tubes,  retread 
rubber,  and  on  trucks  and  buses. 

PEDERAL  JUDGESHIPS 

Finally  meeting  a  long-needed  in- 
crease in  U.S.  district  court  judgeships 
and  10  circuit  court  judgeships.  Con- 
gress voted  a  bill  providing  for  a  total  of 
73  judges.  Because  caseloads  in  the 
courts  have  become  incresisingly  heavy, 
and  litigation  badly  delayed  over  the 
past  several  years,  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration had  made  a  request  for  ad- 
ditional judges,  upon  which  Congress 
failed  to  act.  In  the  spring  of  this  year, 
approval  was  given  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  by  a  large  bipartisan  ma- 
jority. 

EDUCATION    LEGISLATION 

A  2 -year  extension  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  was  finally  ap- 
proved after  the  House  had  voted  down 
consideration  of  an  omnibus  bill.  The 
measure  also  extends  to  federally  im- 
pacted school  districts  assistance  for  an 
additional  2  years,  to  Jime  30,  1963.  The 
total  authorization  for  these  programs 
was  $1.3  billion. 

rORZICN    AID 

A  compromise  $3,914,600,000  money  bill 
was  passed.  The  final  figure  was  more 
than  the  House  originally  approved  but 
less  than  the  Senate  voted  and  President 
Kennedy  had  asked.  The  bill  authorized 
a  5 -year  program  but  required  annual 
appropriations.  The  program  mcludes 
loans  and  grants  for  foreign  economic  aid 
and  development,  military  assistance 
and  support,  and  contributions  to  inter- 
national programs. 

PEACE    CORPS 

The  administration's  request  to  estab- 
lish the  U.S.  Peace  Corps,  com- 
menced by  Executive  direction  early  this 
year,  £is  an  independent  agency  was  ap- 
proved and  an  authorization  of  $40  mil- 
lion for  its  operation  was  granted  for 
fiscal  1962,  although  only  $30  million  was 
actually  appropriated. 

ARMS   CONTROL    AGENCY 

A  measure  which  establishes  a  U.S. 
Arms  Control  (Disarmament)  Agency 
was  approved  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate  and  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  close  of  the  session.  Actually, 
a  division  within  the  State  Department 
composed  of  72  staff  members  has  been 
in  existence  for  quite  some  time.  The 
new  Agency  simply  expands  certain 
phases  of  research  in  this  field  and  estab- 
lishes a  distinct  entity  for  this  operation, 
without  providing  any  authority  or  juris- 
diction which  the  erstwhile  bureau  with- 
in the  State  Department  did  not  already 
possess. 

MINIMUM    WAGE 

Increases  in  the  $1  minimum  wage  to 
$1.25  an  hour  were  approved  with  ex- 
tended coverage  to  3  V2  million  additional 
workers  by  gradual  wage  step-ups  In 
amending  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  legis- 
lation listed  above  is  but  a  few  of  the 
more  important  items  on  the  legislative 
agenda.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were 
nearly  200  bills  which  will  vmdoubtedly 
become  public  law  that  must  properly  be 
considered  major  legislation.    These  do 
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not  incluile  scores  of  other  legislative  ac- 
tions of  the  87th  Congress  which  were 
of  a  private  or  provincial  nature. 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  acted 
upon  favorably  this  past  year,  several  ad- 
ministration proposals  fell  by  the  way- 
side, either  in  committee  or  through  floor 
action.  Among  these  was  Federal  aid  to 
education,  which  was  bottled  uo  in  the 
House  after  becoming  entangled  with  re- 
ligious and  political  issues.  The  pro- 
posed Department  of  Urban  Affairs  gath- 
ered little  favorable  support  and  may  not 
even  see  the  light  of  day  next  year.  The 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  revamping  of 
the  unemployment  pay  system,  major  tax 
changes,  and  a  postage  rate  increase  plan 
all  failed,  but  may  get  a  second  chance 
in  1962. 

PCtSONAL    REPORT 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  29  bills  covering  a 
wide  range  of  subject  matter.  Among 
these  were : 

HJl.Ml.  A  bill  to  amend  the  LeglalaUve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  so  as  to  require 
the  yeas  and  nays  In  the  case  of  final  action 
by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of  Representatives 
on  appropriation  bills. 

HJl.  342.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  tax  pres- 
ently Imposed  on  the  transportation  of 
persons. 

H.R.  933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
16,  1960,  relating  to  exclusion  trcan  the  malls 
of  obscene  articles. 

HJl.  934.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  Increasing  the  diversion  of  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  Into  the  Illinois  Water- 
way for  navigation  and  other  piirposes. 

HJl.  935.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Passport  Act 
of  JtUy  3.  1926,  to  authorize  certain  restric- 
tions and  limitations  with  respect  to  the  Is- 
suance and  validity  of  passports. 

H.B.  937.  A  bill  reiaUng  to  the  treatment 
of  certain  advertising,  sales  promotion,  and 
similar  Items  In  determining  price  and  price 
readjustments  for  purposes  of  the  Federal 
manufacturers'  excise  taxes. 

H.R.  938.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
conununl  ca  tlons . 

H.R.  939.  A  bill  to  allow  a  deduction  for  in- 
come tax  purposes  of  certain  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  for  the  education  of 
a  dependent. 

HJl.  940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  provide  funds  for 
educational  purposes  by  providing  Increased 
incentives  for  private  giving  through  the  al- 
lowance of  a  tax  credit  for  charitable  con- 
tributions to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

HJl.  941.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
exclusion  from  gross  Income  of  the  proceeds 
of  a  scholarship.  feUowahlp  grant,  or  student 
assistantship  without  regard  to  whether  it 
(or  any  part  thereof)  represents  payment  for 
services  rendered. 

HJl.  1 145.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation of  audio  recordings  of  historical  Im- 
portance. 

HJl.  1146.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion because  of  age  in  the  hiring  and  em- 
ployment of  persons  by  Government  con- 
tractors. 

H.B.  1147.  A  bill  to  limit  the  applicability 
of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain 
aspects  of  designated  professional  team 
sports,  and  for  other  purposes. 

HJl.  5395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
beneflts  under  such  act  to  certain  citizens 
and  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  5396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 14,   1959,  with  respect  to  sales  and 


\i8e  taxes  and  other  businesB  activities  In 
interstate  commerce,  and  authorising  studies 
by  congressional  committees  of  this  tjjte  of 
taxation. 

H.B.  5921.  A  blU  to  amend  ttUe  n  o<  the 
Social  Seciirity  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  benefits  thereun- 
der. 

HJl.  7271.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  participation  in  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors'  Insurance  program  for  Indi- 
viduals who  are  opp>osed  to  participation  in 
such  program  on  the  grounds  of  rellgloiu 
belief. 

HJl.  7374.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  so  as  to 
provide  that  certain  members  of  the  uni- 
formed forces  shall  not  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive any  pay  or  allowances  from  the  United 
States  after  engaging  in  any  activity  or  con- 
duct, while  a  prisoner  of  war,  which  results 
in  giving  aid  or  comfort  to  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  7375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  re- 
tiu-n  of  a  surviving  spouse  shall  be  treated 
as  a  joint  return  without  regard  to  the  time 
of   the  death  of  the   other  spouse. 

HJl.  7879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  all-charter  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity. 

H  J.  Res.  10.  A  joint  resolution  designating 
October  31  of  each  year  as  Youth  Honor  Day. 

H  J.  Res.  36.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  provid- 
ing for  the  popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

H  J.  Res.  506.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relative 
to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

H.  Con.  Res.  184.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  that  appropriations  for  the  mutual 
seciirlty  program  shall  be  reported  in  three 
separate  bills,  one  for  military  assistance, 
one  for  economic  assistance  (other  than 
technical  cooperation),  and  one  for  tech- 
nical cooperation  and  other  matters. 

H.  Con.  Res.  194.  A  concxirrent  resolution 
opposing  fin-ther  reduction  of  tariffs  by 
Executive  order. 

H.  Con  Res.  318.  A  concxirrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  transfer  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  functions  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization. 

H.  Res.  312.  A  House  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  House  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations. 

H.  Res.  321.  A  House  resolution  amending 
clause  2(a)  of  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Ho\ise  of  Representatives    (appropriations). 

More  than  300  residents  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District  visited  my  oflBce  in 
Washington  during  the  prolonged  1961 
session.  In  almost  every  instance  my 
staff  arranged  for  visits  to  the  White 
House,  provided  gallery  passes  for  both 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  arranged  for 
tours  of  places  of  historical  interest  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  School  and  church 
groups,  representatives  of  various  busi- 
ness and  professional  organizations,  and 
vacationing  tourists  repeatedly  expressed 
their  gratitude  for  the  assistance  and 
courtesies  extended  by  our  ofBce  during 
their  stay  here. 

Earlier  in  this  session,  I  took  a  public 
opinion  poll  in  miy  district  to  determine 
how  the  majority  of  my  constituents  felt 
about  some  of  the  more  controversial 
major  legislative  issues.  The  poll  was 
particularly  successful  in  that  there  was 
an  excellent  response.  In  fact,  it  ran  50 
percent  higher  than  the  rate  on  most 
legislative  polls.  The  returns  were  care- 
fully tabulated  on  each  question,  a  task 


which  absorbed  aiany  extra  hours  of 
work  rn  the  part  of  my  staff  members. 
The  consensus  of  my  constituency,  based 
upon  this  poll,  were  given  complete  con- 
sideration in  my  deliberations  In  voting 
on  the  issues  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Because  of  the  unusually  late  termina- 
tion of  this  session,  it  became  necessary 
for  me  to  cancel  or  postpone  speaking 
engagements  back  in  the  district  during 
the  month  of  September.  Many  of  these 
commitments  were  made  on  a  contingent 
basis,  since  Congress  heretofore  usually 
adjourned  just  prior  to  Labor  Day;  how- 
ever. I  have  a  heavy  calendar  of  speak- 
ing engagements  for  civic,  church,  sctv- 
ice  and  school  groups  throughout  my 
district  during  the  recess  period.  Two 
members  of  my  Washington  staff  are  re- 
turning to  the  district  for  the  recess  pe- 
riod to  join  the  home  office  operation 
which  functions  year  round  in  Berwyn. 
Constituents  desiring  to  discuss  Federal 
problems  or  pending  legislation  may  ar- 
range appointments  In  the  district  office 
during  the  recess  period  by  telephoning 
my  executive  secretary  on  Pioneer  9- 
4115. 

Congressional  mail,  which  has  been 
unusually  heavy  for  the  past  year,  is 
expected  to  taper  off  during  the  months 
of  October.  November,  and  December, 
thus  providing  more  time  for  individual 
attention  to  case  problems  and  commit- 
tee work. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics,  my  special  assignments  for 
the  recess  period  have  not  been  defi- 
nitely designated.  Your  Representative 
has  been  particularly  active  in  commit- 
tee work  during  Uie  past  8  monlhs  with 
such  problems  as  the  rapidly  transform- 
ing aviation  industry  presents.  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  has  under- 
gone broad  changes  and  even  critical 
problems  have  developed  in  almost  every 
field  which  must  be  coped  with  In  the 
accelerated  transportation  industry  by 
the  Congress  and  its  affiliated  agencies. 
It  is  expected  that  our  committee  will 
conduct  a  series  of  studies  and  investi- 
gations on  the  jet  and  helicopter  noise 
problems  which  have  become  a  source  of 
serious  aggravation  to  the  residents  of 
our  own  district  as  well  as  those  in  areas 
of  close  proximity  to  the  expanding  air- 
ports of  the  Nation.  Solutions  to  the 
noise  problem  and  naturally  the  safety 
facets  of  these  studies  offer  a  very  dif- 
ficult challenge  to  the  legislative  and 
regulatory  agencies  of  the  Federal  Ctov- 
ernment. 

In  closing,  let  me  state  that  while  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  was 
marked  with  certain  achievements  and 
admitted  failures  in  dealing  with  some  of 
the  delicate  and  critical  domestic  and 
foreign  problems  of  this  Nation,  we  face 
an  even  more  difficult  session  next  year 
with  the  seetliing  world  situation  and  a 
series  of  domestic  issues  which  must  be 
dealt  with  in  the  shadow  of  a  tremen- 
dous national  debt  and  heavy  burden  of 
present  taxation  upon  our  citizens. 

Since  this  report,  while  it  might  af>- 
pear  lengthy,  is  actually  but  a  compre- 
hensive brief  analysis  of  legislative  ac- 
tivity during  the  past  year,  my  office  is 
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prepared  to  provide  detailed  infonaatiaii 
on  any  and  all  blili  ol  spedflc  tntaxvak 
to  an  of  my  consdtueiits.  Requests  may 
be  made  for  such  inforiBation  ettber 
through  the  distrkt  idBce  or  by  writtnc 
to  my  Washington  staff,  room  1822,  Itew 
House  Oflkoe  Buildlnc. 

Completely  unsettled  at  ttte  time  of 
this  report  is  the  mattier  of  coogressional 
reapportionment  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
The  State  leslslatun:  has  been  unable 
to  agree  upon  reapp-jrtkming  the  con- 
gresskmal  districts  ms  required  following 
each  decennial  oensu'i.  In  the  event  an 
acreement  cannot  be  reached  during  the 
^StedMl  session  of  the  State  legislature  in 
Springfield  this  morth.  I  will  join  34 
incumbent  Memtiers  in  Congress  and  a 
host  of  other  candidates  in  a  statewide 
race  for  24  at-largc  seats.  Fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  any  reapportionmeat 
agreement  must  be  equitable  within  the 
realm  of  geographkai  and  p(v>ulatioQ 
standards.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  a 
feasible  plan  can  be  adopted  in  the  in- 
terest of  preserving  the  constitutional 
concept  of  representative  govemmenL 
For  whatever  period  of  time  the  resi- 
dents of  ray  present  district  axMl  cittaens 
throoglwut  the  State  of  Illinois  are 
without  such  repre»!ntation  on  a  dis- 
trtct-by-district  basLs.  they  are  without 
the  tTPe  of  pereaoal  representatioD 
which  the  ootMtttotkonal  srstem  was  de- 
signed to  provide,  'nils,  however.  Is  a 
matter  which  win  Ite  resolvod  by  the 
time  the  fTth  Congress  returns  for  the 
2d  sessJen  next  January. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  oauranoA 
nf  THB  HCX3BB  OP  IlKPRESKirrATIVKS 

Tuesday,  SevUviber  26.  1961 

Ifr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  weeks  ago  my  '<*-if e  and  I  had  the 
privilese  of  riemixm  ••  most  extraordinary 
moOan  picture  entiled  "Alert  In  the 
Sky."  I  oomment  on  this  picture  pri- 
marily because  it  reemphasiaes  once 
again  the  value  of  notion  plctiires  in  re- 
lating the  story  oC  America  and  indi- 
vidual Americans  as  human  beings  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

"Alert  in  the  Sky"  is  not  only  fine  en- 
tertainment and  OMftt  moving  in  an  emo- 
tional way,  bat  it  is  not  contrived.  It 
has  the  ring  of  truth.  It  portrays  the 
basic  American  insitiact  of  real  humani- 
tarianism  and  a  unA^^ersal  feeling  toward 
mankind. 

I  do  not  know  wJhat  the  plans  are  for 
the  picture's  distribution.  One  can  only 
hope  that  it  will  be  seen  by  many  Ameri- 
cans as  well  as  by  international  audi- 
ences. Once  again,  it  emphasises  that 
those  who  represent  us  in  official  mis- 
sions dedicated  tc  defend  our  freedom 
with  all  the  strength  and  resources  of  our 
country  still  are  capable  of  remembering 
and  loving  a  small  buy.  an  individual  hu- 
man being. 

My  colleague,  the  Honorable  Josiph 
M.  MoNTOTA,  viewed  this  film,  and  I  am 
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sure  he  Is  In  agreement  with  me.  as  are 
others  who  have  seen  it  and  expressed 
the  feeling  that  this  Is  a  fUm  of  merit, 
making  a  real  oontribotian  to  a  better 
and  truer  image  than  many  have  of  oar 
great  oomtry. 


Joba 


E.  Fafarty,  «l  Rkwle  UUmi,  Re< 
vitws  Ecoaomic  Gianfc  Siace  1st 
Sessaoa  of  87tii  Caa^ress  Befaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTT 

or   KHOm  XSLAHD 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  B£PR£SENTATTVSS 

Tuetday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congress  draws  to  a  close.  I  think  It  is 
InuxirLant  that  we  review  very  briefly  the 
dramatic  change  of  the  economic  cli- 
mate which  hxLs  occurred  siiu:e  we  first 
began  in  January. 

The  House  will  remember  the  low  level 
cf  economic  activity  and  the  high  levels 
of  unemployment  which  iirevailed  at 
that  time,  especially  after  8  years  of  in- 
creasingly high  joblessness  as  each  busi- 
ness cycle  came  to  an  end.  Today  the 
gross  national  product  is  on  the  rise  to 
new  record  levels,  total  emplo^-ment  is  at 
a  record  level  for  any  August  in  our  his- 
tory, and  the  index  of  industrial  produc- 
tion is  at  an  alltime  high.  We  have, 
and  we  are  witnessing,  a  recovery  which 
is  taking  place  much  more  rapidly  than 
expected.  Now,  problems  do  remain. 
Wc  still  do  have  a  million  persons  un- 
employed for  as  long  as  6  months  or 
more,  especially  under  the  impact  ol 
structural  changes  such  as  automation. 
Still  needed  are  important  programs 
such  as  the  training  and  retraining  of 
our  unemployed  workers.  But  we  must 
review  the  background  of  accomplish- 
ment of  the  past  9  months  both  in  terms 
of  legislation  passed  by  this  Congress  to 
maintain  and  increase  the  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  and  strike  at  the  problem 
of  joblessness,  as  well  as  the  many  ad- 
ministrative actions  along  these  lines. 
If  we  review  them.  I  think  the  path  will 
become  clear — a  pattern  of  legislation 
and  action  which  has  enabled  us  to  make 
such  progress  during  the  past  9  months, 
and  which  gives  us  a  major  vantage 
point  from  which  to  continue  our  efforts 
in  the  immediate  months  and  years 
Bbpp/1  These  actions  have  been  and 
are  important  to  us.  not  only  in  terms  of 
our  own  aspirations  and  our  domestic 
economy,  but  they  are  also  surpassingly 
important  for  our  position  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  terms  of  legislation  by  this  Con- 
gress such  as  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  such  as  the  aid  to  def>endent  chil- 
dren of  unemployed  fathers,  such  as  the 
temporary  extension  of  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  for  the  long-term  un- 
employed, we  see  specific  and  concrete 
actions  to  help  the  Jobless  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  spur  economic  recovery  on 
the  other.  In  such  administrative  ac- 
tions as  improving  our  employment  serv- 


ice, reaching  a  record  this  past  month 
in  nonagricultural  placements,  in  ttie 
substantial  number  of  older  workers 
placed,  in  the  forward-looking  program 
which  has  made  important  gains  in  equal 
opportunities  for  minority  groups,  as  well 
as  many  others,  again,  are  concrete  ex- 
amples of  the  actions  I  have  de9crit)ed. 

In  the  beginning  of  1961,  nben  the  new 
Congress  and  President  Kennedy  took 
office,  the  United  States  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  snious  recession,  marked  by  criti- 
cally high  lev^  and  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  number  of  jobless  workers  stood 
at  5,400,000  in  January  1981.  equaling  the 
postwar  record  for  imemployment  set  in 
June  1958,  and  alxvut  2>4  times  the  job- 
less total  in  January  1953  when  the 
Eisenhower  administration  first  took 
office.  Such  diverse  economic  indicators 
as  the  gross  national  product,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  Index  of  Industrial 
Production,  manufacturers'  new  orders, 
employment  on  nonfaim  payrolls,  the 
factory  workweek,  weekly  earnings — all 
were  down  considerably  from  previous 
marks. 

I  thlidc  tt  Is  ImportaiU  f  or  aU  of  us  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  we  have  come  a 
long  way  since  then.  Unemployment  Is 
down  by  about  a  railUon  persons:  em- 
ployment on  nonf arm  payndls  is  up  by 
nearly  a  million  on  a  seasonally  adjusted 
basis.  Moreover,  our  gross  national 
prodDct  Is  up  by  about  S  percent,  Vbt 
index  of  Industrial  production  by  about 
10  percent,  manufaotorers*  new  orders 
also  by  10  percent — aU  on  a  seasonally 
adjusted  basis.  The  factory  woikwuek — 
a  critical  economic  indicator — Is  up  by 
a  fxill  boor  on  a  seasonal  basis  and  weekly 
earnings  have  moved  up  to  about  $94  a 
week — about  $4  over  the  Jannary  level. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  de- 
spite the  vigorous  economic  recovery  we 
are  experiencing,  many  problems  still  re- 
main. Our  rate  of  unenxployment  te  stUi 
very  high:  long -term  Jotdessness  is  still  a 
major  problem  in  ttiis  country.  The  im- 
pact of  automation  and  technological 
change — ^in  the  face  of  a  record  crop  of 
26  million  new  workers  expected  to  come 
upon  the  labor  market  during  this 
decade — poses  major  chaOenges  we  still 
have  to  face  and  for  which  we  must  still 
devise  realistic  and  meaningful  solutions. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  very  tnstrxietive 
if  we  reviewed  briefly  the  actions  by  the 
Congress  and  by  this  administration 
which  have  brought  us  to  the  point  of 
econ<xnic  recovery  today. 

Paced  with  a  serious  bu^ness  recession 
when  it  took  office,  the  Komedy  admin- 
istration immediately  took  action  to 
alleviate  hardship  and  to  stimulate  re- 
covery in  the  economy.  Among  the  steps 
taken  were  release  of  surplus  food  to  feed 
the  needy  unemployed,  arrangements  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  children  of  un- 
employed men,  and  early  payment  of 
Veterans'  Administration  insurance  re- 
funds. 

One  of  the  first  legislative  actions  was 
a  bill  designed  to  pay.  on  a  self-support- 
ing basis,  iuiempk)3anent  insurance  to 
persons  who  had  exhausted  benefits  un- 
der State  and  Federal  programs.  The 
need  for  this  legislation  was  indicated 
because  of  the  siibstantial  increase  in 
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the  level  of  unemployment  and  the  up- 
ward trend  in  the  number  of  persons  ex- 
hausting their  rights  to  unemployment 
insurance  benefits.  The  average  num- 
ber of  persons  receiving  unemplojTnent 
insurance  in  a  week  reached  almost  3.4 
million  in  February  1961,  compared  to 
less  than  2.2  million  in  February  1960, 
an  increase  of  55  percent.  For  the  same 
2  months,  the  number  of  persons  who 
had  exhausted  their  rights  to  unemploy- 
ment benefits  was  204,600 — February 
1961 — compared  to  132.900 — February 
1960 — an  increase  of  54  percent.  In 
response  to  the  increased  number  of 
exhaustees  and  the  high  level  of 
imemployment.  Congress  passed  the 
Temporary  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation — TEC — Act  of  1960.  which 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  March 
24.  1961. 

The  Temporary  Extended  Unemploy- 
,  ment  Compensation  Act  of  1961.  which 
became  effective  on  April  8  of  this  year, 
provided  that  participating  States  could 
pay  extended  benefits  to  individuals  who 
had  exhausted  their  rights  to  regular 
benefits  after  June  30,  1960.  TEC  bene- 
fits could  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
regular  benefit  entitlement  or  13  times 
the  weekly  benefit  amount,  whichever 
was  lesser.  In  addition,  the  act  provided 
that  participating  States  would  be  reim- 
bursed diu-lng  the  life  of  the  program 
for  any  benefits  paid  to  an  individual 
in  excess  of  26  times  his  weekly  benefit 
amoimt.  No  TEC  or  reimbursement  pay- 
ments would  be  made  for  any  week  be- 
girmlng  after  June  30,  1962.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  all  50  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  elected  to  participate  in  the  TEC 
program. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  TEC  pro- 
gram in  April  1961  through  August  31. 
1961,  some  1.8  million  persons  had  filed 
claims  under  the  TEC  program.  Of  this 
number,  about  1.6  million  received  TEC 
benefits  amounting  to  more  than  $372 
million  dvu-ing  this  period.  A  total  of 
11.9  million  weeks  of  imemployment 
were  compensated  at  an  average  rate  of 
approximately  $31.40  a  week.  An  addi- 
tional $19.2  million  was  sent  to  States 
as  reimbursement  pajrments  through 
August  31,  1961. 

This  administration  has  also  sent  a 
bill  to  Congress  proposing  certain  im- 
provements in  the  imemployment  in- 
surance system.  The  bill  would  provide 
up  to  13  additional  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  workers  with  long -du- 
ration unemplojrment.  It  would  provide 
such  additional  benefits  at  all  times  to 
workers  who  have  a  long  and  substantial 
record  of  employment,  and  during  reces- 
sions to  all  workers  who  exhaust  their 
regular  unemployment  benefits.  Thus, 
both  those  who  are  suilering  from  long- 
duration  unemployment  due  to  reces- 
sions and  imemployment  due  to  tech- 
nological displacement  would  have  some 
additional  income  maintenance  while 
they  were  finding  other  work.  Such 
workers  would  be  required  to  take  a 
training  course  if  it  is  determined  that 
this  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
reemployment.  In  addition.  States 
would  be  required  to  continue  their  regu- 
lar unemployment  benefits  to  workers 


attending  approved  training  courses,  as 
a  condition  for  receiving  such  benefits. 

The  bill  would  also  strengthen  State 
financing  of  unemployment  insurance  by 
broadening  the  tcucable  wage  base  from 
the  first  $3,000  of  each  worker's  annual 
earnings  to  $4,800 — the  base  used  for  the 
Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
program.  It  would  also  provide  for 
equalization  grants  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of 
benefits  in  States  with  high  rates  of  un- 
employment, and  therefore  high  benefit 
costs. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  strong  in- 
ducements for  the  States  to  bring  their 
weekly  benefits  up  to  levels  that  were 
advocated  by  the  former  administration: 
namely,  to  increase  benefit  maximums 
to  a  level  under  which  the  great  majority 
of  workers  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
at  least  50  percent  of  their  former  weekly 
wages  when  employed. 

Extension  of  the  protection  of  the  sys- 
tem to  an  additional  3  million  workers 
is  also  proposed,  of  which  the  principal 
groups  would  be  employees  of  small  em- 
ployers and  nonprofit  organizations. 

These  proF>osals  would  go  far  toward 
providing  more  adequate  income  main- 
tenance for  the  unemployed,  as  well  as 
to  encourage  retraining  of  workers  who 
are  technologically  unemployed. 

To  further  help  persons  with  low  in- 
comes, the  administration  introduced 
and  succeeded  in  passing  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1961.  They 
provided  for  increasing  the  nUnimiim  pay 
from  $1  to  $1.15  per  hour  on  September 
5.  1961.  Nearly  2  million  workers  will 
receive  a  total  of  more  than  $300  million 
per  year.  This  minimum  will  be  in- 
creased to  $1.25  2  years  from  now. 
In  addition,  about  3.6  million  workers 
will  be  brought  under  the  act  for  the 
first  time  and  will  receive  a  minimum  of 
$1  per  hour.  Of  these,  about  550,000 
workers  were  being  paid  less  than  $1  an 
hour.  Their  incomes  will  increase  by 
about  $200  million  on  an  annual  basis. 

One  of  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  the  administration  is  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides for  training  of  the  unemployed  and 
loans  to  local  communities  to  enable 
them  to  attract  business  enterprises. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  assumed  a  respon- 
sibility for  helping  people  in  areas  which 
have  been  hurt  by  shifts  in  consumer 
tastes,  drastic  technological  develop- 
ments, and  sudden  loss  of  markets. 

This  act  was  signed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy on  May  1, 1961,  after  several  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  in  the  previous  adminis- 
tration to  secure  an  acceptable  measure. 
It  is  directed  at  stimulating  economic 
growth  in  those  areas  victimized  by 
chronic  and  persistent  unemployment  or 
underemplojrment.  The  act  is  directed 
at  one  major  form  of  structural  unem- 
ployment— the  problem  of  people  who  are 
out  of  work  because  they  have  the  wrong 
skills,  in  the  wrong  place,  at  the  wrong 
time. 

The  Congress  provided  funds  and  some 
basic  new  approaches  for  creating  job 
opportunities  in  this  pioneering  legisla- 
tion. These  included  first,  $200  million 
for  loans  to  new  and  expanding  busi- 
nesses, primarily  for  land  and  buildings. 


with  machinery  and  equipment  loans 
permitted  In  exceptional  circumstances; 
second,  $100  million  for  public  facility 
loans,  for  such  projects  as  water,  sewer, 
and  other  facilities  directly  related  to 
new  business  enterprises;  third.  $75  mil- 
lion for  public  facility  grants;  fourth. 
$4.5  million  annually  for  technical 
studies  to  assist  local  areas;  and,  fifth, 
$14.5  million  annually  for  retraining 
costs  and  subsistence  payments  for  un- 
employed workers. 

These  funds  will  benefit  urban  areas  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment as  well  as  rural  areas  of  low  in- 
come, high  unemployment  or  substantial 
underemployment.  Many  of  the  Na- 
tion's Indian  reservations,  which  like- 
wise have  been  plagued  either  by  low 
family  income  or  chronic  joblessness  will 
qualify  for  assistance.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  economy  of  all  America  will 
benefit,  for,  as  President  Kennedy  de- 
clared at  the  time  he  received  the  task 
force  report  on  area  redevelopment : 

The  entire  Nation  auffen  when  there  to 
prolonged   hardship   in   any  locality. 

One  week  after  the  act  was  signed, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  estab- 
lished the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration. Thus  far  the  ARA  has  desig- 
nated 129  urban  areas  and  485  counties. 
47  Indian  areas  and  3  territories  eligible 
for  assistance  upon  the  submittal  of  ap- 
propriate projects  for  their  economic  re- 
covery. Economic  development  pro- 
grams have  already  been  received  from 
85  areas  and  of  these  37  have  been  pro- 
visionally approved.  Both  Congressmen 
and  local  communities  have  demon- 
strated an  intense  interest  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion hopes  to  channel  the  resources  of 
many  existing  Federal  programs  into  re- 
development areas.  The  legislation  con- 
templates that  existing  Federal  facilities 
will  be  used  to  the  maximum  extent.  To 
this  end,  certain  operating  functions 
have  been  delegated  to  other  agencies  to 
be  performed  under  the  supervision  and 
coordination  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration.  These  agencies  Include 
the  Departments  of  Labor.  Agriculture, 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Interior, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
and  the  Small  Busmess  Administration. 

One  of  the  most  significant  aspects 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is  to  pro- 
vide through  training  or  retraining  job 
opportunities  in  those  areas  which  have 
experienced  substantial  unemployment 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  To 
achieve  this  goal  many  thousands  of 
workers  must  either  have  or  acquire  the 
skills  which  their  new  jobs  will  demand. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  makes  man- 
power surveys  of  redevelopment  areas  to 
determine  training  needs,  to  test  and 
counsel  mdividual  workers  who  are  un- 
employed or  underemployed  to  deter- 
mine their  occupational  potentialities, 
and  to  select  and  refer  individuals  for 
training  through  vocational  education, 
on-the-job.  apprentice,  or  other  appro- 
priate methods  of  training.  Subsistence 
payments  to  eligible  workers  receiving 
training  are  also  provided,  the  duration 
of  such  payments  being  limited  to  not 
more    than    16    weeks.      The    program 
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brings  tocether  tb*  key  education  and 
labor  acencies  of  the  F>ederal  Ooverc- 
ment  alons  with  State  and  local  educa- 
tional and  manpower  and  employment 
peracnnel  in  a  concerted  procram  to  as- 
sist thousands  ol  unemployed  and  un- 
dereminloTed  to  tneeC  their  training 
needs. 

State  employment  security  agencies 
which  are  affiliated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  are  meeting  with  local 
redevelopment  area  committees  in  those 
areas  where  overall  eoonomic  develop- 
ment plans  tiave  been  approved.  They 
are  examining  through  their  local  offloes 
the  occupational  training  and  retraining 
needs  of  the  area.  These  efforts  are 
being  assisted  by  Department  of  Labor 
apprmtice  and  training  field  representa- 
tives who  have  likewise  been  consulting 
with  local  community  groups  in  their 
review  of  their  training  needs.  Train- 
ing programs,  tailored  to  meet  the  needs 
of  rederelopment  areas,  are  being  formu- 
lated ■>  that  they  may  be  instituted  as 
quickly  as  possible  In  vartous  communi- 
ties throvghout  the  country. 

Sereral  of  the  most  important  steps  in 
oombaiing  unumptoyient  were  made 
through  admtaiistratlTe  actlcD  rather 
than  legislation.  Immediately  on  as- 
suming oOoe  the  ndaiiniotratioD  set  out 
to  strengthen  the  nattenal  netwotic  at 
empkjvment  oSoes.  As  a  result,  employ- 
ment oAoe  activity  has  been  stepped  up 
oonsiderably.  Attention  is  being  more 
sfaazpty  focused  on  sn^  problems  as 
oUer  iwrtrra.  aobomatlaa.  and  te^- 
nologieal  change,  youth,  and  mtgratory 
worketa.  These  advances  were  made 
possible  by  a  supplemental  appropriation 
which  permitted  the  addition  of  2.S40 
more  positions  in  the  local  employment 
offloea.  It  also  provided  for  143  more 
P08itk>ns  in  the  nation  h1  ofSoe  so  that 
greater  nafinnai  leadership  and  directian 
oould  be  ghren  to  improving  employment 
offloe  serrieea.  At  the  same  time  the 
budget  request  for  fiscal  1962  was  amend- 
ed to  provide  1,600  additional  positions 
for  allocation  to  Slate  and  local  offices. 

Concurrently  with  these  actions,  the 
Labor  Department  Informed  all  State 
agencies  of  the  basic  goals  for  the  re- 
ritalized  public  employment  serrice  and 
changes  in  program  emphasis.  States 
were  also  instructed  to  Initiate  staff  re- 
cruitment efforts,  eren  in  advance  of 
budget  alloratlon,  and  to  develop  train- 
ing programs  for  newly  hired  staff. 
Since  April,  when  staff  eapansioa  began, 
about  3.000  positions  have  been  added  in 
the  employment  servioe. 

Each  State  was  instructed  to  develop 
an  action  program,  specifying  the  par- 
ticular labor  market  activities  requiring 
improvement,  for  each  major  labor  mar- 
ket center;  the  jobsceker  and  wnployer 
services  to  be  given  priority;  and  the 
personnel  and  other  requirements  needed 
to  achieve  the  program  objectives.  Pro- 
cedures were  also  developed  for  program 
and  operations  evaluation  and  for  ac- 
countability of  fund  expenditures. 

Plans  were  developed  In  the  early 
spring  to  initiate  an  immediate  action 
program  Involving  a  nationwide  "Hire 
Now"  campaign  designed  to  enoourafe 
expanded  employer  use  of  local  employ- 
ment ofBoes  and  step  up  Job  placement 
efforts.    The  momentian  of  this  cam- 


paign is  continuing — publicity  has  been 
unlf otmly  favorable  with  complete  ooop- 
eratlan  from  all  media — press,  radio,  and 
tele^rision.  Rapanded  riiiliimi-  visits 
and  phone  contacts  are  resulting  in 
many  empkiyers  becoming  acquainted 
with  employment  office  aerrioea  for  the 
first  time. 

Job  placements  are  now  at  an  »«r>n^i 
rate  c^  6  million  and  local  employment 
ofOce  employer  service  representatives 
have  increased  their  visits  and  phone 
contacts  by  70  percent.  The  "Hire  Now" 
campaign  has  contrltnited  significantly 
to  improving  the  public  image  of  the 
employment  service  and  in  the  months 
and  Ytxn  ahead  will  result  tix  iZKreased 
job  placements  and  listing  of  job  open- 
ings in  local  offices. 

A  new  unit  within  the  employment 
soTloe  has  been  created  to  deal  specifi- 
eally  with  the  impact  of  automation  and 
technological  chsinge  in  onplojrment  and 
unemployment.  This  unit  is  expected  to 
provide  national  leadership  to  ttie  State 
employment  services.  It  will  superviae 
demonstration  projects  in  the  field  to 
find  out  how  much  the  employment 
service  can  aorompHsh  through  careful 
advance  planning  with  the  employer, 
tiie  union,  and  community  training  fa- 
cilities, toward  minimising  employment 
dislocation  in  various  situations,  Invtriv- 
ing  the  introduction  of  automation  and 
other  technological  change. 

Another  example  of  solid  achievement 
under  an  improved  employment  service 
system  are  the  stepped-up  placement 
services  for  older  workers.  Middle-aged 
and  older  workers  as  a  group  do  not  ex- 
perience especially  high  rates  of  unem- 
ployment since  they  are  protected  to  a 
greater  degree  than  younger  worken  by 
seniority.  However,  they  are  not  pro- 
tected by  severe  cutbacks  and  layofte  doe 
to  technological  change,  company  merg- 
ers, and  plant  movements  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another.  Once  unem- 
ployed, they  usually  remain  out  of  work 
longer  and  experience  greater  difficulty 
in  finding  another  ^A,  While  some  com- 
panies have  instituted  private  training 
programs  to  retram  their  own  woricecs 
for  new  jobs  in  ttieir  establishmente,  very 
often  these  new  jobs  do  not  exist  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  absorb  a  suliBtantiai 
number  of  the  employees  affected  and 
younger  persons  are  likely  to  get  the 
preference.  Hence,  many  in  the  middle 
and  later  years  are  laid  off  and  their 
prospects  for  reemployment  are  often 
dim  unless  they  can  get  trained  or  re- 
trained. TlM  responsibility  for  training 
worlcers  who  no  loneer  have  an  attach- 
ment to  an  employer  is  necessarily  a 
public  one. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  win  be 
helpful  to  middle-aged  and  older  worlc- 
ers because  they  are  affected  to  a  greater 
degree  than  younger  worlEers  who  are 
better  aMe  to  move  readily  to  areas 
where  Job  opportunities  exist.  Fre- 
quently the  relatively  few  opportunities 
that  remsdn  in  their  area  of  residence 
are  closed  to  older  worlcers  because  of 
the  mistaken  notion  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers that  they  are  less  physically  fit, 
lees  productive,  and  less  trainable,  and 
these  opinions  are  reflected  in  age  limits 
in  hiring— often  set  at  age  45, 40,  or  even 
lower. 


The  middle-aged  and  (dder  worker. 
whether  he  be  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
tettawlogical  change,  plant  movements 
or  the  business  cycle,  often  needs  assist- 
ance in  finding  a  job.  The  public  em- 
ployment aerrice  has  established  special- 
ised employment  counseling  and  Job 
placement  services  for  older  workers  to 
meet  this  need.  In  the  past,  however, 
the  limited  financing  of  the  pubLic  em- 
ployment service  in  the  face  of  the  in- 
creased population,  workforce  and  de- 
mand for  service,  has  tended  to  reduce 
the  effectiveness  ct  services  to  special 
groups,  such  MS  the  dder  worker. 

The  public  employment  service  re- 
cently has  shown  progress  and  success 
in  the  placement  at  middle-aged  and 
older  workers.  During  fiscal  year  1961, 
1.1.  million  nonagticultural  job  place- 
ments of  workers  45  years  of  age  and 
over  were  made  by  the  1 JOO  local  offices 
in  the  system.  This  represents  19.9  per- 
cent of  all  idacements  made.  The  na- 
tional Job  drive,  inaugurated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  May  of  this  year, 
undoubtedly  contrtbnted  to  this  record 
along  with  an  increase  in.  the  placement 
of  wocters  in  the  lower  age  grouiis. 

ShorUy  after  taking  ofltoe,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  estabOahed  a  new  Office 
of  Automation  and  Manpower,  in  addi- 
tion to  directing  the  employroent  serv- 
loe  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  problems 
of  automation.  This  step  demonstrated 
a  recognition  of  the  crucial  importance 
of  technological  change  in  the  broad 
problems  of  production,  foreign  compe- 
tition, and  employment.  In  the  months 
ahead  this  Office  will  devrtop  reoonunui- 
dations  on  how  beat  to  reestablish  full 
employment  In  Vbe  face  of  rapid  Intro- 
duction of  technological  improvements. 
TtK  order  establi^ing  this  Office  stated: 

Automation  and  otber  tectmologlcal  de- 
feloyurents  have  Increased  prodnrtiTtty  and 
displaced  worken.  T^mbj  have  alao  broagfat 
bene&ta  to  the  •eomcaay. 

The  skins  reqnlied  at  oar  manpower 
change  as  oar  tedmolagy  rtwngw.  Auto- 
mation and  oiber  tedmologleal  develop- 
ments teqwtre  greater  afcUls  trom  the  labor 
iorot  and  dl.sf>ljuv^  tlioae  with  lesser  «^r">« 
These  developments  will  accelerate  In  the 
years  ahead.  They  wm  pose  special  prob- 
lems for  workers  wlio  suffer  tuyeinployment 
and  tmist  aoqvlre  De\r  akUte  to  ine«t  chang- 
ing manpower 


Quoting  from  President  Kennedy,  ttie 
order  stated : 

AnoUaer  fundamental  ingredleat  of  a  pro- 
gram to  arccflerate  long-run  economic 
growth  Is  vigorous  Improvement  In  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Nation's  human  resources.  Modem 
machines  and  advanced  technology  are  not 
CTMHigh  rmlees  they  are  used  by  a  labor  force 
that  is  educated,  akUlad.  and  In  good  health. 

The  Office  of  Automation  and  Man- 
power was  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to — 

Kxamlne  empk>yment  and  onemptoyn^nt 

by  Industry,  occupation  and  area;  current 
and  anticipated  technological  changes;  and 
all  phases  of  technological  unemployment. 

I>e\'elop  programs  for  expanding  and  Im- 
proving testing,  eonnsellng,  training  and 
placement  of  workers  displaced  by  atrtoma- 
tlon  and  other  technological  developments. 

Serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  materials  deal- 
ing with  various  aspects  of  automatton  and 
technological  development:  conduct  oonfer- 
wlth  emptoyers  and  workers  affected 
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by  automation  and  other  technological  de- 
velopments; and  prepare  appropriate  Infor- 
mational materials  for  distribution  to  Inter- 
ested persons  and  organizations. 

In  addition  to  the  actions  I  have  just 
described,  the  administration  introduced 
bills  which  were  directed  at  two  of  the 
most  critical  unemplosrment  problems. 
Unfortunately,  neither  of  these  bills 
reached  the  President. 

The  first  of  these  two  bills,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1961,  was  designed  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  obsolete  skills.  Under  it,  the 
Federal  Government  would  assist  un- 
employed workers  unable  to  find  new 
jobs  because  of  lack  of  skill  by  helping 
to  pay  for  their  retraining.  This  bill 
strikes  at  the  root  of  our  unemplosrment 
problem — the  rapid  obsolescence  of 
skills  in  an  economy  where  technological 
change  necessarily  occurs  with  great 
speed. 

The  second  bill,  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Act  of  1961.  was  de- 
signed to  help  our  youth  find  useful 
employment  in  a  period  when  the  num- 
ber of  young  jobseekers  is  increasing 
very  rapidly  and  the  kinds  of  unskilled 
Jobs  they  ordinarily  get  are  shrinking  in 
number.  The  bill  provides  three  differ- 
ent approaches  to  this  general  problem: 

First.  On-the-job  training  and  re- 
lated training  programs,  including  class- 
room instruction. 

Second.  Public  service  and  public 
works  employment  and  training  pro- 
gram. 

Third.  A  camp-oriented  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps. 

One  other  important  factor  in  the 
amelioration  of  unemployment  and  low 
income  should  be  mentioned  in  this  brief 
summary  of  the  administration's  re- 
covery program.  This  has  to  do  with 
discrimination  in  hiring  because  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

To  promote  emplosmaent  opportu- 
nities for  minority  erroups  within  the 
Federal  Government  and  firms  that  do 
business  with  the  Government,  the 
President  established  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity. This  step  underscores  the 
administration's  recognition  that  every 
American  is  entitled  to  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  that,  in  the  fierce  struggle 
between  our  way  of  life  and  that  of  the 
Communist  imperialists,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  fully  develop  our  human  re- 
sources, making  the  best  use  of  the 
brains  and  skills  of  every  group  in  our 
population. 

In  the  6  months  since  the  Committee 
started  its  work — April  7,  1961 — signifi- 
cant steps  have  been  taken  to  effectuate 
the  basic  goal  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity. Even  the  short-range  effects 
have  become  evident,  but  it  is  the  long- 
range  effects  which  will  tell  the  full 
story  of  the  Committee's  true  impact  on 
achieving  Job  equality. 

One  of  the  first  actions  taken  by  the 
new  Committee  was  the  launching  of  a 
survey  of  minority  group  employment  In 
all  executive  agencies  and  departments. 
While  the  results  of  this  survey  still  are 
not  complete,  enough  information  has 
been  gathered  to  show  conclusively  that 
something  definitely  needed  to  be  done 
if  Government  employees  were  all  to  be 


treated  alike,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin.  For  ex- 
ample, while  there  are  sizable  numbers 
of  Negroes  employed,  there  also  is  evi- 
dence that  their  opportunity  for  progres- 
sion above  the  lower  grade  levels  has 
been  completely  out  of  balance. 

The  President,  through  the  Committee 
and  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
heads  of  executive  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, set  out  to  do  something  about  this 
problem.  Every  executive  agency  and 
department  has  put  into  effect  a  strong 
policy  of  equal  employment  opportxmity 
and  has  set  up  machinery  to  implement 
that  policy.  This  policy  is  being  car- 
ried down  to  the  lowest  supervisory  level 
with  the  information  that  the  President, 
the  President's  Committee,  and  the 
agency  head  all  mean  business. 

At  the  same  time,  the  agencies  and 
the  Committee  have  been  receiving  com- 
plaints from  Government  employees  or 
applicants  for  employment  who  feel  that 
they  have  been  discriminated  against 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin.  In  the  first  6  months  of  its 
operation,  the  Committee  received  over 
500  complaints,  more  than  were  received 
in  any  one  of  the  5  years  in  which  the 
Government  Employment  Policy  Com- 
mittee of  the  prior  administration  oper- 
ated. There  could  be  no  better  evidence 
of  the  faith  and  trust  of  Government 
employees  in  the  sincerity  of  this  ad- 
ministration's approach  to  their  prob- 
lem. The  fact  that  these  complaints  are 
being  investigated  and  the  situation 
remedied  where  justified  proves  that 
their  faith  and  trust  are  justified. 

But  the  administration  did  not  stop 
just  with  insuring  fair  treatment  for 
minority  groups  in  Government  at  pres- 
ent, it  went  to  the  people  to  tell  of  this 
new  opportunity  for  Government  serv- 
ice. In  this  day  and  age  when  the  Gov- 
ernment has  great  need  for  workers  with 
skills  and  devotion  to  public  service, 
thousands  of  Americans  possessing  those 
skills  were  faUing  to  offer  them  to  the 
Government  because  of  built-in  discrim- 
inatory practices  which  discouraged 
them  from  seeking  Government  service. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
various  agencies  and  departments  sought 
out  these  potential  public  servants  and 
interested  them  in  Government  service. 

The  same  situation  held  true  in  Gov- 
ernment contract  employment:  thou- 
sands of  workers  whose  skUls  are  needed 
in  industry  were  being  denied  access  to 
the  employment  where  they  could  use 
those  skills.  Through  the  broad  program 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Empl03rment  Opportunity,  industrial 
employment  doors  are  being  opened  for 
the  first  time  to  thousands  of  Americans. 
Here,  as  in  Government,  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  positive  program  of  insuring  equal 
employment  opportunity.  One  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  program  is 
the  development  of  plans  for  progress 
by  major  industrial  firms  and  the  Com- 
mittee. To  date,  9  of  the  largest 
defense  contractors  with  more  than 
800,000  employees  have  voluntarily 
signed  statements  with  the  Committee 
pledging  equal  emplojrment  opportunity 
for  all.  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin.  Other  firms  now  are 
developing   similar  plans   for  progress. 


and  within  a  few  months  it  Is  anticipated 
that  several  million  American  workers 
will  be  covered  by  these  guarantees 
against  discrimination.  As  a  result,  in- 
dustry is  finding  a  new  wealth  of  skilled 
workers  at  all  levels  of  employment  to 
help  provide  the  production  we  need  to 
maintain  and  increase  the  pace  of  our 
industrial  output. 

These  are  some  of  the  steps  taken  by 
this  administration  to  obtain  justice  and 
fair  treatment  for  all  Americans  and  to 
put  to  use  the  skills  of  the  great  number 
of  citizens  who  are  underemployed  and 
underutilized  because  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

The  administration  has  recognized  the 
importance  of  women  in  our  labor  force 
by  designating  a  new  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  with  responsibility  for 
that  increasingly  significant  group  of 
workers.  A  woman  was  appointed  by 
the  President  to  serve  as  the  new  As- 
sistant Secretary.  In  addition,  a  bill  was 
introduced  calling  for  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  prohibiting  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  in  the  payment  of 
wages  by  employers  having  employees 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  the 
production  of  goods  for  interstate 
commerce. 

Here  is  a  record  of  achievement  of 
which  we  may  be  proud.  The  program 
of  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
has  met  the  acid  test,  as  I  have  indicated 
at  the  beginning  of  these  remarks.  Un- 
emplojmient  is  down  by  a  million  persons 
and  industrial  business  and  commercial 
payrolls  are  up  by  a  million  persons,  but 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  next  session  will  see 
the  enactment  of  such  programs  as  I 
have  indicated — the  training  and  re- 
training of  unemployed  workers  under 
the  impact  of  automation  and  tech- 
nological change,  a  permanent  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits, and  a  training  program  for  youth, 
among  others. 


Report  by  Congretiman  Perldas  B«««  t« 
the  Second  CoofressioMJ  District  of 
New  Hampshire  on  1st  Session,  87th 
Congress,  September   1961 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PERKINS  BASS 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIXX 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  good  time  to  look  at  the 
record,  now  that  Congress  has  finally 
concluded  this  very  lengthy  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress.  This  report  recaps 
the  activities  of  the  House  and  Senate 
during  this  past  so-called  honeymoon 
session. 

If  we  were  to  characterize  the  con- 
gressional attitude  of  1961  toward  de- 
fense and  foreign  affairs,  it  would  have 
to  be  one  of  bipartisanship  and  all  but 
unanimous  support  of  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  first  8  months  of  office.  And 
this  in  spite  of  considerable  feeling  that 
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the  new  administration  had  badly  han- 
dled situations  in  Cuba  and  Laos. 

As  it  has  been  since  the  beginning  of 
the  cold  war,  the  Communist  threat  to 
our  security  posed  by  the  military  power 
of  Russia  and  their  goal  of  world  domi- 
nation overshadows  everything  else.  To 
meet  this  threat,  Congress  approved,  and 
in  several  instances  exceeded.  Presi- 
dential requests  for  military  spending. 
As  a  result,  the  United  States  will  spend 
over  $51  billion  In  fiscal  year  1962  for 
its  security  or  about  $275  for  every  per- 
son In  the  United  States.  Vast  as  these 
expenditures  seesm,  the  final  appropria- 
tions were  approved  by  unanimous  roll- 
call  votes  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
Also  authorized  was  the  call  up  of  some 
250,000  reservists  and  national  guards- 
men. 

Economic  and  military  assistance  to 
our  allies  and  the  uncommitted  nations 
roughly  equal  to  last  year's  M  billion 
commitment,  were  passed.  An  economic 
development  loan  fund  with  a  5-year 
authorization  was  approved,  but  with 
the  requirement  of  yearly  congressional 
appropriations.  Many  felt,  as  I  did,  that 
while  the  5 -year  authorization  was 
necessary  for  continuity  in  programing 
long-range  development  projects,  it  was 
equally  necessary  that  Congress  main- 
tain a  fiscal  review.  In  this  instance, 
the  Republican  minority  insisted  upon 
a  constructive  requirement  in  the  for- 
eign-aid program. 

Prom  my  own  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee  came  a  $1.7  billion  space 
exploration  appropriation.  While  I  fa- 
vored the  original  Kennedy  request  for 
$1.2  billion,  I  could  not  support  the  last 
minute  request  of  $500  million  largely 
for  a  "crash"  program  to  push  the  man- 
to-the-moon  project.  I  felt  this  second 
request  was  wasteful  of  our  scientific  and 
fiscal  resources. 

To  balance  the  vast  armament  ex- 
penditures, the  Congress  did  move  in 
a  small  way  to  implement  the  growing 
need  for  disarmament  by  approving  the 
establishment  of  a  Disarmament  Agency 
to  advise  the  President  on  effective  dis- 
armament techniques,  looking  to  the  time 
when  the  Russians  are  prepared  to  sit 
down  and  make  serious  progress  toward 
world  disarmament. 

The  Congress  appropriated  some  $600 
million  to  support  President  Kennedy's 
"Alliance  for  Ptogress"  program  for 
South  American  development.  Also  the 
successful  Public  Law  480  program  for 
distributing  surplus  farm  products  to 
the  needy  of  the  world  was  extended  In- 
definitely. Congressional  approval  was 
given  to  the  President's  Peace  Corps  and 
the  Congress  without  dissent  approved 
resolutions  urging  that  the  United  States 
continue  its  firm  opposition  to  U.S.  dip- 
lomatic recognition  of  the  Red  Chinese 
Qovemment  or  its  admission  to  the 
United  Nations. 

On  the  homefront.  New  Hampshire 
residents  will  be  interested  in  legi^tion 
to  reimburse  the  State  for  claims  paid 
by  it  for  property  damage  suffered  as  a 
result  of  the  1957  Worcester,  Mass.,  plane 
crash.  Operated  by  a  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  National  Guard,  the 
plane  was  on  a  flight  authorized  by  the 
E>epartment  of  Defense.    The  State  was 


reimbursed  in  the  amount  of  $65,049.93. 
Also  receiving  congressional  approval 
during  the  past  session,  were  fimds  for 
the  Souhegan  Valley  watershed  project 
in  Hillsboro  County,  as  well  as  planning 
funds  for  a  new  Federal  building  for 
Concord. 

The  President's  early  antl -recession 
proposals  were  well  supported  by  both 
parties  and  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Quickly  passed  were  a  13-week  $1  bil- 
lion extension  of  unemployment  benefits 
with  a  companion  $300  million  bill  in- 
creasing benefits  to  dependent  children 
of  the  unemployed.  In  the  same  "era 
of  good  feeling"  a  much  needed  increase 
in  minimum  social  security  benefits  was 
approved. 

More  grudgingly  approved  by  midses- 
sion  were  a  $4.9  billion  housing  bill,  a 
$400  million  depressed  areas  program, 
and  a  minimum  wage  bill  providing  a 
gradual  increase  to  $1.25  per  hour  and 
extending  coverage  to  an  additional  3.5 
million  workers. 

But  as  Congress  continued  its  lengthy 
session,  its  resistance  seemed  to  stiffen 
so  that  the  final  tally  lists  many  Ken- 
nedy domestic  proposals  that  had  been 
postponed  or  defeated  by  adjournment 
time.  Several  factors  were  responsible 
for  this — the  ever  present  question  of 
whether  or  not  new  or  expanded  wel- 
fare programs  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  Federal  Government  with  accom- 
panying erosion  of  local  responsibility; 
the  problem  of  further  big  deficit  spend- 
ing In  a  period  of  prosperity  on  top  of 
large  deficits  for  both  fiscal  years  1961 
and  1962;  and  the  general  feeling  in 
Congress  that  our  national  resources 
should  be  directed  more  to  countering 
Russian  pressures  in  West  Berlin  and 
elsewhere  around  the  world.  These  feel- 
ings were  particularly  strong  in  the 
more  conservative  House  where  many 
controversial  domestic  proposals  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  such  as  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  medical  care  for 
the  aged  under  social  security,  and  a 
farm  program  that  would  bring  all  crops 
under  Federal  control  were  defeated  or 
left  for  next  year's  session. 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  lapse  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  on  the  domes- 
tic scene  was  budgetary.  The  small  sur- 
plus predicted  by  President  Eisenhower 
for  1961  was  wiped  out  In  weeks  by  the 
new  administration  with  its  supplemen- 
tal requests.  In  place  of  a  projected 
Eisenhower  surplus  of  $100  million,  we 
finished  up  with  a  Kennedy  deficit  of 
over  $3  billion  on  June  30.  And  vast 
new  spending  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  1962,  which  began  this 
July,  promises  an  even  greater  deficit 
which  may  go  as  high  as  $10  billion.  The 
unfortunate  thing  is  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration never  matched  spending 
requests  with  revenue  requests. 

We  are  told  that  an  expanding  econ- 
omy will  provide  the  necessary  addi- 
tional tax  revenues  to  support  the  Ken- 
nedy program  and  that  by  late  1962  or 
early  1963  we  will  be  "back  in  the  black." 
But  this  method  of  stimulating  tax  reve- 
nue is  highly  Inflationary  and  extremely 
difficult  to  control.  Infiation-fed  spend- 
ing historically  stays  well  ahead  of 
revenues. 


The  failure  of  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  show  restraint  in  spend- 
ing and  in  its  failure  to  pay  for  new  pro- 
grams will  most  siirely  be  felt  by  us  all 
in  1962.  It  will  be  most  cruelly  felt  by 
people  on  lower  and  middle  incomes,  who 
are  always  hurt  the  most  by  a  cheaper 
dollar  and  higher  cost  of  living.  This,  I 
fear,  is  the  bitterest  domestic  legacy  of 
the  first  Kennedy  Congress. 


Women  and  the  Republican  Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  mw  To&K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  41  years 
have  passed  since  women  were  given  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  United  States.  On 
August  26  in  1920  the  19th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  was  proclaimed  to 
be  effective  and  a  law  of  our  land.  In 
simple  language  the  woman  suffrage 
amendment  states: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex. 

The  reasons  why  women  should  vote 
are  the  same  as  the  reasons  why  men 
should  vote — the  same  as  the  reasons  for 
having  a  Republic  rather  than  a  mon- 
archy. It  is  fair  and  right  that  the  peo- 
ple who  must  obey  the  laws  should  have 
a  choice  in  choosing  the  lawmakers,  and 
that  those  who  must  pay  the  taxes 
should  have  a  voice  as  to  the  amoimt  of 
the  tax,  and  the  way  In  which  the  money 
shall  be  spent. 

The  Republican  Party  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  long  struggle  which  cul- 
minated in  the  adoption  of  the  19th 
amendment.  We  should  be  reminded 
that  prior  to  its  approval  by  a  newly 
elected  Republican  Congress  as  its  first 
order  of  business  in  1919,  the  proposals 
had  been  defeated  on  earlier  occfusions 
by  Democrat-controlled  Senate  and 
House. 

Republican  achievements  in  behalf  of 
women  should  be  a  matter  of  record  and 
it  Is  my  desire  to  bring  some  of  the  more 
important  activities  to  your  attention. 

The  Republican  Party  platform  of  1876 
approved  the  "substantial  advances"  of 
women  in  gaining  equal  personal  and 
property  rights  through  action  by  GOP 
State  legislatures.  It  also  approved  the 
appointment  of  women  to  public  offices. 
Prior  to  that  in  1872  the  Republican 
National  Convention  had  gone  on  record 
with  the  first  national  declaration  favor- 
ing "additional  rights"  for  women.  In 
1870  the  Massachusetts  Republican  State 
Convention  had  seated  two  women  suf- 
frage tts  as  delegates. 

The  first  woman  delegate  to  a  national 
political  convention  was  a  Republican. 
That  was  in  the  city  of  Mirmeapolis  in 
1892. 

The  first  proposal  to  be  introduced  in 
the  VS.  Senate — in  1878 — to  give  wom- 
en the  right  to  vote  was  made  by  Repub- 
lican Senator  A.  A.  Sargent,  of  California, 
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and  the  measure  lost  in  the  Senate  four 
times — three  times  while  under  Demo- 
cratic c(»itroL 

The  first  formal  "rights  for  women" 
plank  was  contained  in  the  Republican 
Party  platform  of  1896. 

There  were  two  ways  through  which 
women  could  be  enfranchised:  Congress 
could  submit  an  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Constitution  which  had  to  be  rati- 
fied by  three-fourth  of  the  State  legis- 
latures; or  the  legislature  of  each  State 
could  submit  an  amendment  to  its  own 
constitution  which  would  receive  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  voters. 
Every  Congress  since  1869  had  received 
the  app>eal  for  woman  suffrage,  but  it 
was  the  Republican  Party  in  1916  that 
went  on  record  favoring  woman  suffrage. 
That  same  year.  1916,  Miss  Jeanette 
Rankin,  a  Republican,  was  the  first 
woman  elected  to  Congress. 

The  newly  elected  Republican  Con- 
gress in  1919  enacted  as  the  first  order 
of  business  the  equal  suffrage  amend- 
ment which  was  introduced  by  Repub- 
lican Representative  James  R.  Mann,  of 
Dlinois.  The  measure  passed  the  House 
304  to  88  and  the  Senate  56  to  25.  Prior 
to  that,  from  1913  to  1919.  the  Democratic 
Party  controlled  both  the  House  and 
Senate  and  five  times  the  proposals  to 
provide  suffrage  to  women  were  defeated. 

When  the  suffrage  amendment  went  to 
the  States  for  ratification.  26  of  the  36 
States  which  ratified  had  Republican 
legislatures.  Twelve  Republican  States 
had  given  women  full  suffrage  in  State 
elections  before  the  19th  amendment 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

The  endeavors  of  the  Republican  Party 
to  give  the  right  to  vote  to  the  women  of 
our  Nation  did  not  by  any  means  con- 
clude the  party's  ardent  support  of  fu- 
ture and  further  accomplishment  for 
women.  The  1940  Republican  National 
Convention  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women. 

In  1948,  the  GOP  platform  favored 
"equal  work  regardless  of  sex,"  and  the 
conventions  of  1952  and  1956  reaffirmed 
these  stands.  Tlie  1960  party  platform 
stated  : 

Congress  should  submit  a  coiistltutl<mal 
amendment  providing  equal  rlgbU  for 
women. 

On  February  16, 1953,  President  Eisen- 
hower appointed  Mrs.  Clare  Booth  Luce 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Italy  and  in  July 
of  that  year  Miss  Prances  Willis  was  ap- 
pointed as  UJS.  Ambassador  to  Switzer- 
land. Miss  Willis  was  the  first  career 
woman  diplomat  to  be  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Ambassador. 

The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby  was  another  milestone.  She  was 
the  first  women  Administrator  of  Social 
Security  Administration,  and  in  that 
role  she  was  the  first  woman  to  "carry 
the  ball"  in  the  creation  of  a  new  Cabinet 
post — the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  She  headed  it  as 
its  first  Secretary,  serving  from  195^-55. 

Other  firsts  for  the  Republican  Party 
include  President  Eisenhower's  appoint- 
ment of  Mrs.  Pearl  C.  Pace  as  the  first 
woman  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  on  July  1,  1954, 
and  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Dorothy 
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McCullough  Lee  as  the  first  women 
Chairman  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  on  August  31,  1956. 

In  January  1959,  President  Eisen- 
hower designated  Dr.  Hazel  K.  Stiebel- 
ing  to  be  the  first  woman  to  receive  the 
highest  honor  the  Nation  can  bestow  on 
its  career  civil  servants — the  President's 
Award  for  Distinguished  Federal  Civil 
Service. 

We  should  not  forget  that  one-fourth 
of  the  delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
1960  Republican  National  Convention  in 
Chicago  were  women — an  alltime  high 
for  any  party. 

It  is  the  profound  belief  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  that  men  and  women 
together  will  be  able  to  enact  more  hu- 
mane laws  than  men  alone  can  enact. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  questions  con- 
cerning women  and  children  can  be 
treated  with  deeper  seriousness  by  men 
and  women  together.  Government  con- 
sisting of  men  and  women  together  has 
made  our  Republic  more  profound.  The 
Republican  Party's  record  is  indicative 
of  the  thesis  that  in  the  larger  house- 
keeping interests  of  city,  State,  or  Na- 
tion, women  have  as  important  functions 
as  in  the  housekeeping  affairs  of  the 
home. 

It  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  said: 
It  Is  the  right  of  woman  to  have  the  bal- 
lot; It  Is  the  duty  of  man  to  give  It;  and  we 
aU  need  women's  help  as  we  try  to  aolve  the 
many  and  terrible  problems  set  before  us. 
In  the  solution  of  these  problems,  we  should 
use  the  full  and  not  the  cramped  strength 
of  every  man  and  woman  In  the  entire 
commonwealth. 


Report  to  Conttitaentt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 


or  WX8T  TOtantiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
87th  Congress  convened  In  January,  all 
of  us  were  full  of  hope.  On  January  20, 
when  a  new  President  assumed  the  ar- 
duous duties  of  the  White  House,  we  were 
ready  to  march  forward  toward  the  New 
Frontiers,  arm  in  arm  and  with  our  great 
Chief  Executive. 

Now  that  we  have  completed  our  first 
session's  legislative  schedule,  it  Is  time 
to  take  stock;  to  review  our  accomplish- 
ments and  see  whether  our  hopes  of 
January  have  become  realities  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Despite  some  setbacks  and  some  un- 
finished business,  the  answer  must  be 
affirmative.  Looking  at  the  record  of 
the  first  session  objectively,  we  in  the 
Congress  can  be  proud  of  our  accom- 
plishments. 

President  Kennedy,  on  February  21. 
1961.  gave  Democratic  congressional 
leaders  a  16-point  priority  list  of  legisla- 
tion, which  he  said  he  hoped  could  be 
passed  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Much  of  this  legislation  was  part  of  the 
basic  Democratic  program  that  Congress 
had  pushed  for  years.     A  Democratic 


Congress,  with  the  leadership  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Kennedy  administration, 
acted  favorably  on  three-fourths  of  this' 
priority  list. 

A  .750  average  over  a  full  season  la 
championship  performance,  to  use  a 
baseball  metaphor. 

Subsequently,  in  special  messages,  the 
President  submitted  many  other  requests 
for  legislation,  the  majority  of  which 
were  given  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 

The  87th  Congress  has  met  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  has  done  so  in  such 
a  manner  that  we  can  all  be  proud  as 
we  return  to  visit  with  the  constituency 
we  represent.  We  have  worked  hard. 
We  have  been  productive.  We  have  led 
the  way  to  vast  gains  in  our  economic 
and  military  structure. 

As  for  my  own  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Congress,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  as  the  sen- 
ior subcommittee  chairman.  I  have  had 
an  intimate  relationship  with  important 
items  on  the  President's  priority  list. 
The  first  bill  our  committee  considered 
is  the  new  Minimum  Wage  Act. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  general  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  I  listened  to 
thousands  and  thousandis  of  words  of 
testimony  relative  to  the  educational 
needs  of  our  Nation.  More  is  in  store 
for  the  forthcoming  session,  together 
with  proposed  consideration  of  a  more 
liberal  and  fair  school  lunch  program,  as 
well  as  legislation  to  get  a  start  on  the 
special  problems  of  the  senior  citizens. 

I  have  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  Impact  of 
Exports  and  Imports  on  American  Ein- 
plosTnent.  This  subcommittee  is  gather- 
ing a  wealth  of  material  which  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  as  background  when 
the  Congress  reviews  our  foreign  trade 
policies  next  year.  We  have  already  col- 
lected a  vast  amount  of  statistics  relat- 
ing to  the  coal,  steel,  aluminum,  glass- 
ware, pottery,  and  toy  industries.  More 
will  be  gathered  and  sifted  during  the 
congressional  recess. 

Other  major  bills  upon  which  our 
committee  acted  favorably,  and  which 
I  supported,  were  the  youth  employ- 
ment opportunities  bill  and  the  bill 
authorizing  a  program  of  training  of  un- 
employed in  vocational  schools,  or  on- 
the-job  retraining,  to  develop  new  skills. 

Of  special  Interest  to  the  people  I  rep- 
resent, I  am  most  satisfied  with  the  en- 
actment of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor;  the  enact- 
ment of  a  stronger  water  pollution  con- 
trol act.  which  will  provide  for  a  study 
of  the  effect  of  runoff  water  from  aban- 
doned coal  mines;  the  reporting  from 
the  Committee  on  Education  of  a  bill 
extending  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  program  to  employees 
in  smaller  mines;  the  extension  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  which 
has  meant  so  much  to  high  schools  in 
each  of  West  Virginia's  counties  and  has 
enabled  more  than  1,200  West  Virginians 
to  attend  a  college  or  a  university;  and 
the  appropriation  of  funds  to  start  con- 
struction on  armories  and  reserve  train- 
ing centers,  including  facilities  at  Fair- 
mont and  New  Martinsville. 

Prom  a  nonlegislative  standpoint.  I 
am  extremely  gratified  at  the  success  of 
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efforts  to  open  the  Army's  oversea  coal 
procurement  to  West  Virginia  mines, 
which  will  directly  promote  the  economy 
of  so  many  areas  of  my  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  that  my  vot- 
ing record  is  such  that  I  have  both  feet 
fon  the  New  Frontier.  I  have  supported 
and  fought  for  the  President's  measures 
to  strengthen  the  domestic  economy,  to 
improve  education,  to  combat  organized 
crime,  to  control  juvenile  delinquency,  to 
strengthen  our  ties  with  Latin  America, 
to  improve  and  extend  our  program 
of  combating  Communist  aggression 
through  foreign  aid,  and  to  strengthen 
national  defense  and  internal  security. 

This  then  is  a  summary  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress  and  my  part 
therein.  Any  constituent,  old  or  new. 
may  obtain  information  as  to  any  qtc- 
cific  vote  by  addressing  an  Inquiry  to 
my  office. 


Report  of  U.S.  Seaator  Everett  McKia- 
lej  Dirlcsea  oa  the  1st  Setsioa  of 
tbe  87th  CoBfrest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
87th  Congress  convened  on  January  3, 
1961.  The  Senate  was  composed  of  65 
Democrats  and  85  RepubUcans — 100  in 
all,  or  2  from  each  of  the  50  States  as 
provided  by  the  Constitution. 

The  House  of  Representatives  with  a 
total  of  437  authorized  Members  con- 
sisted of  260  Demuocrats.  172  Republicans, 
1  imdetermined,  with  4  vacancies. 

SacnoN  I.  Thk  Rctitblicai*  Repott:   Issttxs, 
Pacts,   and   Actions,   87th  Congkess,    1st 

ScSSION 
ADMINISTSATION     MAJOSITT     OF     98     IN     SENATE 

Senator  Ltndor  Johnson  resigned  his 
Senate  seat  to  become  Vice  President, 
thereby  becoming  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Senate  and  leaving  a  vacancy 
from  Texas  which  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  William  A.  Blakley. 
This  vacancy  from  Texas  was  subse- 
quently filled  by  a  general  election  as 
a  result  of  which  John  Towra.  age  36,  a 
Republican,  and  a  professor  at  Midwest- 
em  University  at  Wichita  Palls,  Tex., 
was  elected  by  a  decisive  vote.  This 
changed  the  party  ratio  in  the  Senate  to 
64  Democrats  and  36  Republicans.  I 
emphasize  the  fact  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  administration  party 
had  a  majority  of  28  votes  in  the  Senate. 


EFTCCTS   or    1B60    CENST7S 

.  The  population  shifts  shown  by  the 
1960  census  mean  that  25  States  must 
redistrict  their  congressional  seats.  In 
nine  of  these  States  the  House  delega- 
tions will  be  increased,  and  in  16  States 
they  will  be  reduced.  It  Is  quite  likely 
that  the  88th  Congress,  which  will  be 
elected  in  November  of  1962.  will  show 
substantial  changes  in  the  makeup  of  the 
State  delegations, 


WW  IX,  I  qr  CLOSE  presidential  election 

The  spirited  prec<mvention  contests 
for  the  Democratic  ncHnination  for  the 
{Residency,  and  the  close  election  in 
November  of  1960,  stimulated  a  sharp 
interest  in  a  modification  of  present  laws 
dealing  with  national  elections.  Reso- 
lutions were  quickly  introduced  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  direct  primary,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  electoral  college,  for  the 
selection  of  presidential  electors  on  the 
basis  of  congressional  districts,  together 
with  other  proposals.  All  of  these,  how- 
ever, can  be  consummated  only  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  and  thus  a 
change  from  the  present  system  is  not 
imminent  inasmuch  as  the  Congress  took 
no  action  on  any  of  these  proposals  dur- 
ing the  session  just  closed. 

NEW    PKOPOSAL    rOK    INAUCTTRATION    DAT 

Still  another  suggestion  dealing  with 
the  election  process  was  to  reduce  the  10 
wests'  time  between  election  day  and 
the  day  on  which  the  President  under 
the  Constitution  takes  the  oath  of  office. 
It  has  been  suggested,  therefore,  that  a 
new  President  might  well  take  the  oath 
immediately  after  election  day  and  that 
the  inaugural  ceremonies  be  held  in  the 
spring  when  the  weather  is  balmy  and 
stable. 

There  is.  however,  a  time  factor  in 
all  this.  A  new  President  must  have 
time  to  select  a  Cabinet  and  other  high 
officials  and  also  plan  his  program.  In 
addition,  newly  appointed  officials  must 
have  time  to  prepare  for  their  new  re- 
sponsibilities. Moreover,  such  a  proposal 
could  only  be  carried  out  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  that  usually 
takes  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

EXECUTIVE   KELATIONS 

The  Republican  minority  relati(mship 
with  the  President  and  the  executive 
branch  has  been  agreeable,  objective, 
and  firm.  The  President,  having  served 
with  so  many  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  in  the  legislative  branch, 
brought  an  understanding  backgroimd 
to  the  consideration  of  national  prob- 
lems, whether  on  the  domestic  level  or 
in  the  international  field.  The  Repub- 
lican minority  has  always  contended  that 
It  was  entitled  to  be  consulted  on  mat- 
ters of  national  import,  that  it  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  comment  and 
criticize  where  important  policies  were 
inv(4ved  and  thereafter  abide  the  result 
so  far  as  policies  in  the  foreign  field  were 
concerned. 

With  respect  to  domestic  legislation 
the  Republican  minority  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  approve  if  approval  was  deemed 
in  the  national  interest,  to  amend  if 
amendments  were  necessary,  and  to  op- 
pose if  such  measures  were  not  condu- 
cive to  our  national  well-being  and  to 
the  preservation  of  our  free  system.  We 
regard  this  as  enlightened  opposition  and 
the  record  cm  domestic  measm-es  speaks 
for  itself. 

There  is  set  out  in  the  following  pages 
of  this  report  a  brief  summary  of  the 
most  important  legislative  measures 
which  were  enacted  into  law.  It  is 
necessary  to  highlight  the  essential  pro- 
visions of  these  measures  in  order  to 
afford  complete  understanding  of  their 
content. 


A    PILIBUSTES    AT    BOTH    EN1>S    OF    THE    SESSION 

The  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
was  unusual  in  at  least  one  respect.  It 
began  with  a  filibuster  and  almost  ended 
with  a  filibuster.  The  first  order  of 
business  in  the  Senate  when  Congress 
convened  was  an  endeavor  to  secure  a 
change  in  a  standing  rule  of  the  Senate 
numbered  XXII.  This  rule  deals  with 
th^  procedure  of  closing  off  debate  and 
the  bone  of  contention  for  a  good  many 
years  has  been  the  number  of  Senators 
required  to  vote  on  cloture  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  effect. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made 
over  the  years  to  liberalize  this  rule.  The 
effort  to  do  so  this  year  was  promptly 
met  with  long  speeches,  live  quorum  calls 
to  which  all  Senators  must  respond,  and 
other  procedures  to  prevent  action  on  a 
modification  of  this  nile.  The  debate 
continued  day  after  day  and,  in  fact, 
within  a  few  days  before  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  President.  This  presented  a 
real  dilemma. 

Unless  an  accord  was  reached  on  the 
matter,  or  the  rule  change  withdrawn, 
the  Senate  could  not  confirm  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  selections  and  the  coun- 
try might  have  been  confronted  with 
the  spectacle  of  a  President  duly  in- 
augurated but  without  a  Cabinet. 

BIPASTISAN    AOtEEMENT   KEACHEP 

In  the  face  of  this  predicament  a  bi- 
partisan leadership  conference  was  held 
at  which  all  groups  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  matter  agreed  to  defer  further 
consideration  of  the  proposed  rule  change 
xmtil  the  end  of  the  session,  at  which 
time  the  Rules  Committee  would  be 
asked  to  report  a  modified  rule  for  fur- 
ther consideration  by  the  Senate. 

BIFABTI8AN    PBOMISE    KEPT 

In  late  August  the  Rules  Committee 
did  report  such  a  rule  change  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  existing  rule 
XXn  but  without  recommendation  by 
the  committee.  Thus  the  matter  was 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  for 
further  consideration. 

CLOTURE   PETTITON    DEFEATED 


An  amendment  to  rule  xxii  was 
finally  offered  providing  that  cloture 
could  be  effected  by  a  vote  of  three-fifths 
of  the  Members  present  and  voting. 
Along  with  this  rule  modification  there 
was  filed  a  petition  under  existing  rules 
to  close  debate  on  this  motion,  which  was 
signed  by  22  Senators.  The  cloture  peti- 
tion required  a  two-thirds  vote.  It  was, 
in  fact,  defeated  and  that  ended  any  en- 
deavor during  this  session  to  bring  about 
a  modification  of  rule  xxil. 

SAMENESS    OF    LEGISLATIVE    PATTERN 

There  is  always  a  certain  sameness  to 
the  legislative  pattern  year  after  year 
and  Congress  after  Congress.  In  this 
respect  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress did  not  differ  materially  from  its 
predecessors.  Early  in  the  session  came 
the  committee  assignments  to  standing, 
select,  and  special  committees  and  the 
usual  requests  for  funds  to  carry  on 
various  investigations. 

COST    OF    INTESTXGATIONS 

Each  year  it  seems  that  the  investi- 
gations grow  in  niunber  and  in  length. 
In  the  84th  Congress  the  Senate  spent 
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$7  million  on  investigations;  in  the  85th 
it  was  $8^  million;  in  the  86th  it  was 
$10.8  million.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress  $4.1  million  had 
already  been  authorized  for  Senate  in- 
vestigations. 

NATIONAL     ZS8T7XS 
OCFRKSSKD     AKXA8 

The  depressed  areas  bill  which  had 
languished  before  the  House  and  Senate 
for  many  years  was  finally  enacted  into 
law.  Such  a  measure  could  have  be- 
come law  several  years  ago  if  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  had  been  willing  to 
modify  certain  provisions  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  had  objected  to  as  ex- 
cessive and  extravagant, 
am.  EIGHTS 

Strangely  enough  there  were  no  sul- 
ministratlon  proposals  in  the  civil  rights 
field  other  than  the  extension  of  the  life 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  this 
la  the  only  item  in  this  field  on  which 
the  Congress  took  action. 

MINIirTTM    WAOKS 

Modifications  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  minimum  wage  law,  were  enacted. 
Here  again  one  might  properly  point  out 
that  there  coiild  have  been  modifications 
In  the  Minlmimi  Wage  Act  several  years 
ago  if  Presidential  recommendations 
had  been  at  least  in  substantial  part  met 
by  the  Congress. 

AID   TO    EDUCATION 

Congress  voted  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  program  of  aid  to  federally  impacted 
areas — where  children  of  Federal  work- 
ers and  military  personnel  have  required 
the  building  of  additional  school  facll- 
ties — and  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  to  encourage  studies  in  science, 
foreign  languages,  and  mathematics 
Although  lengthy  consideration  was 
given  to  an  overall  Federal  Aid  to  Edu- 
cation Act,  it  fell  by  the  wayside. 

AGRICXn.TI7SX 

Seldom  Is  there  a  session  when  farm 
legislation  does  not  command  great  at- 
tention. In  this  session  two  administra- 
tion bills — one  referred  to  as  the  emer- 
gency feed  grains  program  and  the  other 
as  the  omnibus  farm  bill — were  enacted 
Into  law.  However,  the  latter  was  very 
substantially  changed  by  Congress  before 
It  went  to  the  President  for  signature. 

MPICAL   AID    FOB    SCNICMl    CITIZENS 

No  further  action  was  taken  in  this 
Congress  on  medical  aid  to  the  aged. 
Therefore,  the  law  enacted  in  the  86th 
Congress  and  signed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower is  still  in  effect  and  many  States 
through  legislative  action  are  now  giving 
efTect  to  this  program. 

LABOR 

Principal  items  in  the  labor  field  on 
which  Congress  took  action  this  session 
included  temporary  imemployment  aid, 
social  security  changes,  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  Jobless  parents,  and  extension 
of  the  Mexican  migratory  farmworker 
program.  A  limited  job  retraining  pro- 
gram was  part  of  the  depressed  areas  bill 
approved  by  Congress.    A  large-scale  job 


retraining  program,  approved  by  the 
Senate,  was  pending  in  the  House  at 
adjournment  time. 

NATIONAL  sccDmrrr 

The  acute  Berlin  crisis  and  the  new 
Commimist  offensives  in  Asia  raised  anew 
the  threat  of  conventional,  as  well  as  of 
missile,  warfare.  Congress  gave  all  that 
the  administration  requested,  and  more, 
in  the  way  of  military  appropriations. 

A  new  Interest  in  civilian  defense  be- 
came manifest  as  a  resiilt  of  these  crises. 
Some  $300  million  was  authorized  and 
appropriated  to  make  a  nationwide  sur- 
vey as  to  what  might  be  done  to  develop 
more  effective  civilian  defense  measures. 
Including  both  mass  and  Individual 
shelters. 

Space  exploration  was  continued  and 
at  the  request  of  the  administration  ex- 
panded to  a  billion-doUar-a-year  pro- 
gram. 

ASMS    CONTROL    AND    DISAUIAMKNT 

The  administration  requested  that  a 
new  agency  be  established  to  study  ways 
and  means  of  disarmament.  Congress 
Insisted  on  the  use  of  the  term  "arms 
control"  as  well,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  more  accurately  describe  the  pur- 
pose of  such  an  agency. 

BOUSING 

The  most  expensive  omnibus  housing 
bill  in  history  was  enacted  into  law  in 
this  session.  Among  other  things  PHA 
mortgage  insxirance  was  extended  to  a 
new  so-called  middle-income  housing 
program  under  which  practically  no 
downpayments  are  required  and  the 
mortgage  repayment  period  may  be  ex- 
tended up  to  35  years,  and  in  so-called 
hardship  cases  up  to  40  years.  In  addi- 
tion, subsidized  public  housing  was  pro- 
vided for  the  first  time  for  middle-in- 
come families. 

NEW   JTTDOESHIPS 

Because  of  crowded  dockets  there  has 
long  been  a  pressing  need  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Federal  judges  at  the 
district  and  circuit  level.  President  El- 
senhower had  pointed  out  this  need  for 
over  3  years,  but  it  was  not  until  this 
session  that  Congress  agreed  to  meet 
this  need  by  providing  for  73  new  judge- 
ships. 

PUBLIC    DEBT 

Toward  the  end  of  the  session  the  ad- 
ministration chose  to  claim  as  one  of  its 
"major"  accomplishments  the  raising  of 
the  ceiling  on  the  public  debt— from  its 
permanent  limit  of  $285  billion  to  a  tem- 
porary limit  of  $298  billion,  effective 
imtil  next  June  30. 

While  the  administration  preferred  to 
regard  this  as  a  major  achievement.  Con- 
gress recognized  that,  as  required  by  the 
Constitution,  it  was  done  only  to  cover 
the  debt  Increase  due  to  enormously  ex- 
panded domestic,  military,  and  foreign 
spending  programs. 

OTHER   LEGISLATION 

Other  enactments  of  general  Interest 
Included  the  Highway  Financing  Act  to 
continue  the  present  interstate  highway 
construction  timetable,  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  program,  and  tax  exten- 
sion. 


APrsoraiATiOMs 


In  addition,  there  were  the  usual  ap- 
propriation bills  which  are  always  a 
"must,"  consisting  of  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  A^griculture.  De- 
fense. Interior,  Labor.  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  State.  Justice,  Com- 
merce, Treasury,  and  Post  Office,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  independ- 
ent offices  and  agencies,  legislative, 
military  corwtruction.  foreign  aid.  ju- 
diciary, plus  the  various  supplemental 
appropriations. 

The  control  over  the  appropriation  of 
money  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress. 
It  was  here  that  an  intensive  struggle 
between  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress was  waged  this  session.  The  ad- 
ministration put  constant  pressure  on 
Congress  to  agree  to  direct  borrowing 
from  the  Treasury — so-called  back-door 
financing — for  many  of  its  most  ex- 
pensive programs;  that  is,  housing,  de- 
pressed areas,  and  the  loan  program  for 
underdeveloped  countries  in  the  foreign 
add  bill.  If  agreed  to.  Congress  would 
have  relinquished  its  traditional  con- 
trol over  appropriations  insofar  as  such 
programs  were  concerned.  Because  of 
the  vast  costs  of  these  programs,  the 
weakening  effect  of  the  loss  of  congres- 
sional control  over  spending  could  have 
been  Incalculable.  It  is  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve that  as  finally  passed  the  foreign 
aid  bill  eliminated  back-door  financing. 
Moreover,  in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  Congress  struck  out  other 
back-door  financing  of  depressed  areas, 
housing,  mass  transit,  and  open  spaces 
programs,  and  thereby  went  a  long  way 
toward  reestablishing  a  proper  equilib- 
rium in  power  as  l)etween  the  execu- 
tive and  legislature. 

LIGHTER  If  OICENTS  IN  NEW  FRONTIZR  LAND 

With  becoming  modesty  the  New 
Frontiersmen  mentioned  only  33  major 
accomplishments  during  the  first  ses- 
sion— more  than  Roosevelt  and  Eisen- 
hower combined.  We  would  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due,  and  call  attention  to 
other  Imperishable  moments  of  great- 
ness: 

First  The  request — which  the  House, 
good  sport  that  it  was,  went  along  with — 
that  tickets  to  the  "entertainments" 
connected  with  the  inauguration  of 
President-elect  Kennedy  be  exempt  from 
Federal  admission  taxes.  No  previous 
administration  had  requested  such  ex- 
emption, which  cost  the  Federal  Crovem- 
ment  an  estimated  $60,000  in  tax  reve- 
nues. This  might  be  termed  the  first 
sacrifice  a  la  New  Frontier.  However, 
the  Senate  balked  and  took  no  action. 

Second.  The  removal  of  some  Elsen- 
hower plaques  from  new  post  office 
buildings,  so  they  could  be  replaced  by 
Kennedy  plaques.    Sacrifice  No.  2. 

Third.  The  order  that  all  White  House 
cooks,  maids,  valets  and  other  household 
help  must  sign  statements  that  they 
would  not  write  or  speak  publicly  about 
their  association  with  the  Kennedys. 
Many  potential  literary  careers  were 
nipped  In  the  bud,  and  this  was  sacri- 
fice No.  3. 
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Fourth.  Interior  Secretary  Udall's  re- 
quest that  gas  aiMl  oil  lobbyists  sacrifice 
by  buying  tickets  for  a  Presidential 
birthday  dinner.  |i 

Fifth.  The  cloud  of  Madison  Avenue- 
type  "explanations"  thrown  about  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara  after  he  let 
slip  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's presidential  campaign  propa- 
ganda, no  "missile  gap"  existed  as  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia. 

Sixth.  Mr.  Kennedy's  Economic  Report 
to  Congren.  whieh  provided  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  Klf-servlng  alibi,  that  is,  if 
economic  conditions  improve  he  can  say. 
'  Fine,  we  Democrats  did  It,"  and  if 
things  get  worse  he  can  say,  "That's 
what  Eisenhower  handed  me." 

Seventh.  An  order,  apparently  issued 
by  the  public  relations  section  of  the 
New  Frontier,  to  the  effect  that  executive 
agencies  should  gjprify  even  their  rou- 
tine actions  by  dramatic  press  releases 
crediting  these  develoronents  to  the  chief 
scout  of  the  New  Frontier.  President 
Kennedy. 

nrrSRNA.TIONAL    nsiTRS 

TTiere  are  always  many  matters  In  the 
international  field  which  receive  a 
thoroughgoing  discussion  in  the  Senate 
even  though  they  do  not  come  before  the 
Congress  for  specific  action.  This  ses- 
sion they  included  the  BerUn  crisis,  the 
Cuban  debacle,  the  problems  in  Laos  and 
the  Congo,  propoeals  to  admit  Commu- 
nist China  and  Outer  Mongolia  into  the 
United  Nations,  ncd  others. 

There  are.  however,  a  good  many 
itana  in  the  international  field  which  do 
require  congressional  action.  These  in- 
clude the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
and  the  appropriation  measures  to  go 
with  it.  funds  for  various  agencies  op- 
erating abroad  such  as  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  the  Inter-American  Bank, 
and  necessary  funds  for  the  participa- 
tion of  this  country  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization,  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  Central 
Treaty  Organization,  the  United  Nations, 
the  Congo  venture,  and  other  activities. 

PEACE    COaFS 

A  new  agency  in  the  International 
field,  known  as  the  Peace  Corps,  estab- 
lished earlier  by  Executive  order,  was 
made  permanent.  It  was  designed  to 
send  Americans  to  countries  In  need  of 
additional  trained  manpower. 
iTDCLXAm  Txars 

One  item  in  the  executive  domain 
which  received  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
w£is  the  matter  of  banning  nuclear  and 
atomic  tests.  This  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President.  After  nearly  350 
fruitless  sessions  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
the  Soviet  Union  broke  up  the  test  ban 
conference  and  saluted  Its  action  by  a 
series  of  bomb  tests  in  the  atmosphere. 

OOMBTIT  U  TIOW AL   AMENDMENTS 

The  urge  to  amend  the  Constitution 
never  dies.  Every  session  of  the  Con- 
gress sees  the  introduction  of  proposals 
to  amend  that  organic  document.  In 
spite  of  this  it  has  been  amended  only 
23  times  in  164  years.  Including  the  10 
sunendments  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights 


adopted  in  1791  and  the  3  which  were 
the  direct  result  of  the  Civil  War. 

These  proposals  come  in  great  variety 
and  deal  with  such  matters  as  presiden- 
tial primary,  abolition  of  the  electoral 
college,  providing  a  vote  for  18-year- 
olds,  poll  tax  repeal,  giving  the  President 
power  to  veto  single  items  in  appropria- 
tion bills  without  vetoing  the  entire 
measure.  Presidential  disability,  repeal  of 
the  Presidential  two-term  amendment, 
providing  a  4-year  term  for  Members  of 
the  House,  filling  House  vacancies  in  the 
event  of  disaster,  exclusion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  school  control, 
and  a  good  many  others. 

There  were  a  total  of  39  resolutions 
introduced  to  amend  the  Constitution 
but  only  2  received  as  much  as  Senate 
sut>commlttee  approval;  none  was  passed. 

THE    "MONETMOON"    IS    NEVER    OVER 

We  hear  much  of  hcmeymoons  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  but 
there  are  also  "moneymoons" — that  is, 
the  continuing  exercise  of  the  spending 
function  by  the  Congress. 

I  can  state  it  no  better  than  was 
stated  in  an  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  Friday.  Augxost  25,  1961,  and 
at  this  point  I  shall  set  out  the  editorial 
in  its  entirety.  It  needs  no  elaboration 
and  speaks  for  itself.  Prom  all  this  it 
must  be  quite  evident  that  the  "money- 
moon"  has  not  stopped: 

I  Prom   the   Wall    Street   Journal,   Aug.   35. 

1961) 

Seven  Months  or  Spenpino 

When  President  Kennedy  took  office  a  bare 
7  months  ago  the  fiscal  outlook  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  for  a  slight  siirplus  for 
the  year  ending  last  June  30  and  an  appre- 
ciable surplus  of  $1.5  billion  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  ending  next  June  30. 

By  the  time  last  June  roUed  around  that 
slight  surplus  had  been  converted  Into  a 
deficit  of  $3.9  billion.  And  now  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's Budget  Director  has  toted  up  the 
figures  for  the  present  fiscal  year  and  fore- 
sees a  deficit  of  at  least  $5.3  billion. 

Now.  then,  a  little  arithmetic  will  show 
you  that  if.  Instead  of  a  $1.5  billion  surplus 
you  have  a  $63  bUlion  deficit,  the  total 
change  for  the  worse  In  the  Government's 
accounts  Is  $63  bUllon  for  this  present  fiscal 
year.  And  when  you  add  on  the  $Si)  bUllon 
deficit  created  in  the  last  6  months  of  the 
last  fiscal  year,  you  come  up  with  the  stagger- 
ing total  of  $10.7  bUUon  by  which  this  admin- 
istration has  changed  things  for  the  worse. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  this 
dramatic  change  from  comfortable  surplus 
to  staggering  deficit  has  been  caused  by  a 
sharp  drop  in  the  Government's  revenues  or 
that  It  can  all  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Berlin  crisis. 

The  administration  has.  It  Is  true,  shifted 
Its  revenue  estimates  around  quite  a  bit. 
Originally,  the  President  thought  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower's estimate  for  1961-S2  revenues  was 
too  high  and  he  cut  It  back.  But  now  the 
present  administration  thinks  the  previous 
administration  was  aboxrt  right,  or  If  any- 
thing slightly  low.  The  current  revenue 
estimate  for  this  year  Is  $82.4  bUllon,  some 
$100  mUlion  more  than  Mr.  Elsenhower 
hoped  for. 

The  real  change  has  been  In  spending. 
Of  last  June's  $3.9  billion  deficit,  $2.6  billion 
represented  greater  expenditures  from  the 
Elsenhower  budget.  And  the  whole  of  ttie 
$6.8  bUllon  change  In  outlook  for  this  fiscal 
year   is   accounted  for   by   an   Increase   In 


planned  spending  from  $80.9  biUion  to  more 
than  $87.7  bUllon  in  the  revised  Kennedy 
budget. 

Moreover,  this  8i>endlng  increase  has  by 
no  means  been  due  entirely  to  new  spending 
on  arms.  The  military  accounted  for  less 
ttian  $800  mllUixi  of  that  $2.6  billion  Increase 
in  spending  fr<un  January  to  June;  most  of 
it  came  from  accelerated  spending  by  the 
administration  for  its  antirecession  pro- 
gram. As  for  the  1961-62  budget,  only  $3.7 
billion  of  the  total  $6.8  bUIlon  Increase  is  to 
go  for  new  military  spending. 

Out  of  this  maze  of  figures,  one  thing 
emerges.  A  total  of  $10.7  billion  has  been 
added  to  the  fiscal  burden  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  first  7  months,  of  which  not  more 
than  $4.5  billion,  by  the  administration's 
estimate,  can  be  attributed  to  defense 
costs — less  than  a  bllUon  in  the  1961  fiscal 
year,  $3.7  biUlon  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  remaining  $6.2  biUion  of  the  increase 
is  made  up  of  sums  added  for  welfare  spend- 
ing, education,  housing,  public  works,  the 
Peace  CkMiw,  the  general  administration  of 
the  Government,  and  aU  the  rest.  That  $6.2 
blUion,  it  might  be  noted,  would  have  turned 
the  Eisenhower  surplus  into  a  Kennedy  defi- 
cit if  the  Nation  had  never  heard  of  Berlin. 

But  since  the  NaUon  has.  that  $6.2  billion 
is  $6.2  billion  of  added  weight  which  the 
country  must  carry  in  addition  to  all  its 
present  and  future  burdens  for  military 
defense.  For  those  military  burdens  will  in- 
crease. Budget  Director  Bell  warns  that  it 
may  even  be  necessary  to  take  additional  ac- 
tion this  year  and  that  certainly  next 
January's  budget  will  carry  higher  defense 
costs. 

As  for  wliat  that  total  budget  wlU  be— 
welfare,  pump  priming,  and  aU  the  rest — 
we  have  no  idea.  But  dearly  you  can  put 
aside  the  thought,  so  often  expressed  in 
Washington,  that  aU  this  new  spending  is 
just  due  to  the  urgent  needs  of  defense. 

And  we  dont  think  you  need  expect  any- 
thing trivial  in  next  January's  budget  from 
an  administration  that  can  achieve  a  $10.7 
bUUon  change  from  Mack  to  red  ink  in  a  bare 
7  months'  wcs'k. 

NEW    PEACETIMB    SPENDING   KECORO 

The  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
voted  a  grand  total  of  $95.8  billion  for 
President  Kennedy  to  spend — more  than 
any  other  President  has  received  in 
peacetime.  The  previous  peacetime  rec- 
ord was  $83.8  billion  voted  last  year. 

Some  of  the  new  money  that  Congress 
authorized  this  year  will  be  spent  in 
future  years.  But  spending  is  certain 
to  set  a  peacetime  record  during  the  fiscal 
year  that  started  July  1.  Official  ad- 
ministration estimates  place  the  figure 
for  this  year  at  $88  billion,  an  outlay 
exceeded  only  in  2  war  years. 

THE    CUBAN    DEBACLE 

The  fsdlure  of  the  Invasion  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  in  Cuba  last  April  1961  caused 
dismay  and  consternation  and  ever 
since  has  been  the  subject  of  repeated 
discussions  in  the  hor>e  that  the  whole 
factual  story  might  at  long  last  be  set 
forth. 

This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  the  Nation  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  Communist  infection  festers  only  90 
miles  from  our  shores.  One  could  ven- 
tilate this  subject  at  great  length  from 
many  sources,  but  I  have  seen  no  ac- 
count which  sets  forth  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  matter  In  more  compact 
fashion  that  the  article  which  appeared 
in  Time  magazine  on  September  1.  1961. 
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which  was  excerpted  from  a  more  de- 
tailed article  in  the  September  issue  of 
Fortune  magazine. 

Certainly,  the  Cuban  debacle  will  con- 
tinue to  be  discussed,  and  it  is  not  in- 
appropriate, therefore,  that  this  sum- 
mation be  included  in  this  report  for 
ready  reference  for  any  discussion  which 
may  arise: 

[Prom  Time  magazine,  Sept.  1,  1061 1 
How  THE  Cuban  Invasion  Failed 

Last  April's  US.-backed  Invasion  of  Cuba's 
Bay  of  Pigs  will  be  long  remembere<l  and 
angrily  debated.  In  the  September  issue  of 
Fortune,  the  magazine's  Washington  corre- 
spondent, Charles  J.  V.  Murphy,  tells  In  be- 
hind-the-scenes detail  the  incredible  story  of 
bow  that  Invasion  failed. 

The  idea  for  the  Invasion  had  taken  root 
during  the  early  summer  of  1960.  By  then, 
thousands  of  defectors  from  Castro's  Cuba 
were  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  them 
were  soldiers.  The  Job  of  organizing  and 
training  them  was  given  to  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency.  It  became  the  specific 
responsibUlty  of  one  of  the  CIA's  top  depu- 
ties, Richard  M.  Bissell,  a  former  economist 
who  Is  also  a  highly  practical  executive. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1960.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  from  time  to  time  per- 
sonally reviewed  the  scheme.  In  late  No- 
vember, the  last  time  it  came  up  for  his 
comprehensive  review,  an  operational  plan 
had  not  yet  crystallized.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  a  landing  In  force  could  not 
possibly  be  brought  off  unless  the  expedition 
was  shepherded  to  the  beach  by  the  U.S. 
NaTy  (either  openly  or  In  disguise)  and  cov- 
ered by  air  power  in  whatever  amount  might 
be  necessary.  Elsenhower,  the  commander 
of  Normandy,  understood  this  well  enough. 

After  his  election,  Kennedy  had  been 
briefed  fairly  frequently  on  the  Cuban  situ- 
ation. He  discussed  Cuba  at  length  in  both 
his  prelnaugural  talks  with  Eisenhower.  On 
taking  office,  Kennedy  decided  that  he  had 
to  have  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  a 
technical  opinion  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
.  project. 

HOW    IT   WAS    PUINNES 

The  plan  still  assumed  that  U.S.  military 
help  would  be  on  call  during  the  landing. 
Castro's  air  force  consisted  of  not  quite  two- 
score  planes — a  dozen  or  so  obsolete  B-26'8, 
plus  about  the  same  number  of  obsolete 
British  Sea  Furies.  But  in  addition  there 
were  seven  or  eight  T-33  Jet  trainers,  the 
remnants  of  an  earlier  U.S.  transaction  with 
the  Batista  government,  so  the  force  was 
not  the  pushover  it  appeared  at  first  glance. 
Armed  with  rockets,  these  Jets  would  be 
more  than  a  match  in  a  battle  for  the  exiles' 
B-26S. 

It  stood  to  reason  that,  considering  how 
small  the  landing  party  was,  the  success  of 
the  operation  would  hinge  on  the  B-26'3 
controlling  the  air  over  the  beachhead.  And 
the  margins  that  the  planners  accepted  were 
narrow  to  begin  with.  The  B-26's  were  to 
operate  from  a  staging  base  in  a  Central 
American  coxmtry  more  than  500  miles  from 
CTuba.  The  round  trip  would  take  better 
than  6  hours,  and  that  woiild  leave  the 
planes  with  fuel  for  only  45  minutes  of  ac- 
tion over  Cuba.  In  contrast,  Castro-s  air 
force  could  be  over  the  beachhead  and  the 
invaders'  ships  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  knocking  out 
Castro's  alrpower,  or  at  least  reducing  it  to 
impotence,  by  the  time  the  ground  battle  was 
Joined. 

This,  in  general  terms,  was  the  plan  the 
Chiefs  reviewed  for  Kennedy.  They  Judged 
the  tactical  elements  sound,  and  Indeed  they 
accorded  the  operation  a  high  probability  of 
success.  But  some  of  Kennedy's  closest  ad- 
visers were  assailed  by  sinking  second 
thoughts.  What  bothered  them  waa  the  "Im- 
morality" of  masked  aggression.     They  re- 


colled  from  having  the  United  States  employ 
subterfuge  In  striking  down  even  as  danger- 
ous an  adversary  as  Castro,  and  they  were 
unanimously  opposed  to  having  the  United 
States  do  the  Job  In  the  open. 

THE    CHANGES 

The  "immorality"  of  the  intervention 
found  its  most  eloquent  voice  before  the 
President  during  a  meeting  in  the  State  De- 
partment on  April  4,  only  13  days  before  the 
date  set  for  the  invasion.  The  occasion  was 
Bissell 's  final  review  of  the  operation,  and 
practically  everybody  connected  with  high 
strategy  was  on  hand — Secretary  of  State 
Rusk,  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Dillon,  Joint  Chiefs 
df  Staff  Chairman  Lemnltzer.  CIA  Chief  Allen 
Dulles,  as  well  as  McOeorge  Bundy,  Paul 
Nitze,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs.  Thomas  Mann,  and 
three  Kennedy  specialists  in  Latin  American 
matters — Adolf  Berle,  Arthur  \i.  Schleslnger, 
Jr.,  and  Richard  Goodwin.  There  was  also 
one  outsider.  Senator  William  Fulbright, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  whose  support  Kennedy  wanted. 
After  Bissell  had  completed  his  briefing  and 
Dulles  had  summed  up  risks  and  prospects. 
Fulbright  denounced  the  proposition  out  of 
hand :  It  was  the  wrong  thing  for  the  United 
States  to  get  involved  In. 

Rvisk  said  he  was  for  it.  In  answer  to  the 
President's  direct  question,  but,  as  would 
presently  be  manifest,  he  privately  had  no 
heart  for  it.  Two  other  men  among  the 
President's  senior  foreign  policy  advisers,  not 
present  at  the  meeting,  shared  Fulbricht's 
feelings:  Under  Secretary  of  State  Chester 
Bowles  and  Adlai  Stevenson.  In  deference  to 
these  views.  Kennedy  made  two  separate 
rulings  which  were  to  contribute  to  the  fatal 
dismemberment  of  the  whole  plan.  First, 
U.S.  alrpower  would  not  be  on  call  at  any 
time.  Second,  the  B-26's  flown  by  "our" 
Cubans  could  be  used  in  only  two  strikes 
before  the  invasion — first  on  D-mlnus-2-days 
and  again  on  the  morning  of  the  landing. 

Dawn  of  April  15.  by  the  timetable,  the 
B-26's,  having  flown  undetected  through  the 
night  from  their  Central  American  staging 
base,  appeared  over  Cuba  and  bombed  the 
three  fields  on  which  Castro's  ready  air  was 
deployed.  The  atUck  was.  on  the  whole, 
highly  successful.  Half  of  Castro's  B-26's 
and  Sea  Furrles  and  four  of  his  T-33  Jets 
were  blown  up  or  damaged. 

REQUEST    rOR    "BOXEB" 

Sunday  evening,  only  some  8  hours  after 
Kennedy  bad  given  the  final  go-ahead,  the 
expedition  in  the  first  dark  was  creeping 
toward  the  Cuban  shore.  In  Bissell's  office, 
there  was  a  call  on  the  White  House  line. 
It  was  Bundy,  being  even  crlsper  than  usual : 
The  B-26's  were  to  stand  down,  there  was 
to  be  no  air  strike  in  the  morning,  this  was 
a  Presidential  order.  Rusk  was  now  acting 
for  the  President  In  the  situation.  Bissell 
was  stunned.  He  and  CIA  Deputy  Director 
General  Charles  Cabell,  an  experienced  air- 
man, went  together  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  urge  Rusk  to  reconsider.  Cabell 
was  greatly  worried  about  the  vulnerability 
to  air  attack  of  the  ships  and  then  of  the 
troops  on  the  beach.  Rusk  was  not  im- 
pressed. The  ships,  he  suggested,  could  un- 
load and  retire  to  the  open  sea  before 
daylight;  as  for  the  troops  ashore  being  un- 
duly Inconvenienced  by  Castro's  air.  it  had 
been  his  experience  as  a  colonel  In  the 
Burma  Theater  that  air  attack  could  be 
more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  danger.  One  fact 
he  made  absolutely  clear:  military  consider- 
ations had  overruled  the  political  when  the 
D-mlnu8-2  strike  had  been  laid  on;  now 
political  considerations  were  taking  over. 

Past  midnight  Bissell  and  Cabell  restudled 
the  battle  plan  while  signals  of  consterna- 
tion welled  up  from  their  men  far  to  the 
south.  At  4  o'clock,  less  than  an  hour  before 
first  light  on  the  Cuban  shore,  Cabell  went 


back  to  Rusk  with  another  proposal.  It  was 
manifestly  Impossible  for  the  Cuban  Bri- 
gade's small  force  of  B-36'8  (only  10  were 
operational)  to  provide  effective  air  cover 
for  the  ships  from  their  distant  base.  Cabell 
now  asked  whether,  If  the  ships  were  to  pull 
back  to  international  water,  the  U.S.S.  Boxer, 
a  carrier  on  station  about  50  miles  from  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  could  be  Instructed  to  provide 
cover.  Rusk  said  "No."  The  President  was 
awakened.  Cabell  registered  his  concern. 
The  answer  still  was  "No." 

THE    END 

The  Invasion  force  had  little  chance. 
They  were  without  the  ranging  firepower 
which  the  B-26's  with  their  bombs  and  ma- 
chineguns  had  been  expected  to  apply 
against  Castro's  tanks  and  artillery.  Cas- 
tro's forces  came  up  fast.  He  still  had  four 
Jets  left,  and  they  were  armed  with  power- 
ful rockets.  He  used  them  well.  Before 
the  morning  was  done  he  had  sunk  two 
transports  and  driven  off  two  others. 

Now  Kennedy  and  his  strategists  became 
alarmed.  About  noon  on  Monday,  Bissell 
was  told  that  the  B-20's  could  attack  Cas- 
tro's airfields  at  will.  But  the  orders  came 
too  late.  Moet  of  the  pilots  had  been  In  the 
air  for  upward  of  18  hours  in  an  unavailing 
effort  to  keep  Castro's  planes  off  the  troops 
and  the  remaining  ship.  That  night  a  small 
force  was  scratched  together.  It  was  over 
(Tuba  at  dawn,  only  to  find  the  fields  bidden 
by  low.  Impenetrable  fog. 

Tuesday  was  the  turning  point.  The  men 
ashore  had  fought  bravely  and  gained  their 
planned  objectives.  They  had  even  seized 
and  bulldozed  the  airfield.  But  they  were 
desperately  short  of  anununltlon  and  food, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  Castro's  superior 
firepower  and  number  they  were  being  forced 
back  across  the  beach.  There  remained  one 
last  chance  to  make  the  thing  go.  Boxer 
was  still  on  station.  The  release  of  a  few 
of  Its  Jets  simply  for  air  cover  should  see 
two  landing  craft  with  emmunltion  and 
rations  safely  to  the  shore. 

At  a  White  House  meeting  that  night. 
Bissell  made  It  plain  that  unless  U.S.  alr- 
power was  brought  forward,  the  men  on  the 
beach  were  doomed.  He  asked  that  Boxer  a 
planes  be  brought  Into  the  batUe.  Rusk 
sUll  would  not  have  thU.  Several  others 
were  also  opposed.  Including  the  President's 
personal  staffers.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Arleigh  Burke  vouched  for  the  worth  of  Bis- 
sell's proposition.  The  outcome  of  the  meet- 
ing was  a  singular  compromise.  Jets  from 
Boi^r  would  provide  cover  next  morning  for 
exactly  1  hour,  long  enough  for  the  ships  to 
run  Into  the  shore  and  start  unloading  and 
for  the  remaining  B-26's  to  get  in  a  hard 
blow. 

Next  morning,  through  an  incredible  mis- 
chance, the  B-26's  were  over  Cuba  half  an 
hour  ahead  of  schedule.  Boxer's  Jets  were 
still  on  the  flight  deck.  But  Castro's  Jets 
were  ready.  Two  of  the  B-26's  were  shot 
down;  others  were  hit  and  forced  to  abort. 
That  was  the  melancholy  end. 

VITAL   statistics 

I  presume  It  can  be  properly  said  that 
there  are  certain  vital  statistics  about 
every  session  which,  while  quite  undra- 
matic,  nevertheless  set  forth  in  some  de- 
tail the  days  when  House  and  Senate 
were  in  session,  the  size  of  the  Record 
which  was  compiled,  the  number  of  bills 
introduced  and  enacted,  and  items  of  a 
similar  nature.  It  would  be  proper, 
therefore,  to  Include  at  this  point  in  this 
report  a  resume  of  congressional  activity 
for  the  entire  session. 

RiSTTMi     OF     CONGRESSIONAL     ALTlVlTt,      1ST 
SESSION    or    87TH    CONGRSSS 

The  first  table  gives  a  comprehensive 
resume  of  all  legislative  business  trans- 
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acted  by  the  House  and  Senate.  The 
second  table  accounts  for  all  nomina- 
tions submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President  for  Semite  confirmation. 

Data  on  legUlative  activity,  Jan.  3  through 
Sept.  29. 19*1 
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DisTpositUm  of  executive  nomination*, 
through  Sept.  26,  1961 

Postmaster  nominations,  totaUng 
2,097,  disposed  of  as  follows: 

Confirmed 

Withdrawn 

Unconfirmed 

Army  nominations,  totaling  10,563, 
disposed  or  as  foUom: 

Confirmed 

Unconfirmed 

Air  Force  xxHnlnatlons,  totaling 
13,687,  disposed  of  as  follows: 

Confirmed 

Unconfirmed 

Navy  nominations,  totaling  18,863 
disposed  of  as  follows : 

Confirmed 

Unconfirmed 

Marine  Corps  nominations,  totaling 
S.M1,  disposed  of  as  follows: 

Confirmed 

Unconfirmed 

ClvilUn  nominations  other  than  post- 
master, totaling  3,670.  disposed 
of  as  follows: 

Confirmed 

Withdrawn 

Unconfirmed 


Jan.  3 


704 

1,343 

150 


10,540 
23 


13,  635 

3 


18,  361 
1 


S.a63 
379 


3,460 
28 
82 


Disposition  of  executive  nominations,  Jan.  3 
through  Sept.  26, 1961 — Continued 

SUMMARY 

Total    nominations    received 50.770 

Total   withdrawn .. 1,271 

Total    unconfirmed 537 

Total  confirmed 48,963 

AFFR0PRIATI01C8 

When  each  session  of  tht  Ck>ngress 
closes  it  is  customary  to  Insert  in  the 
CoNGRESsiOKAL  RECORD  a  Verified  table  of 
budget  estimates  and  appropriations  for 
the  entire  sessicm,  together  with  requests 
for  and  congressional  actions  on  loan 
authorizations  contained  in  appropria- 
tion bills,  so  that  a  complete  fiscal  pic- 
ture of  what  was  contrived  during  the 
session  might  be  available.  To  make 
this  report  reasonably  complete,  there- 
fore, there  follows  a  resume  of  actions 
in  the  appropriatlans  field.  T^iis  has 
been  compiled  by  the  staff  (tf  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  This  is  a 
highly  competent  staff  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  figures  are 
accurate  and  correct  in  every  detalL 


Fitcal  yar  1961 
(Inmjnfons) 


MS 


14.096 
1X124 

71S 

4as 

7M 
14S 


>  rtcorss  OD  laws  and  vttom  are  complete  throudi 

Sept.  26. 

*TtMn  tcnres  oa  nuewiiw  reported  included  all 
placed  on  ralendir  or  acted  on  by  beoate  eveo  it  tliere 
w«ji  no  afrompanylng  mport.  A  total  of  1,1  IS  reports 
baa  been  filed  is  tke  SeDate;  a  total  of  1,276  baa  beaa 
filed  In  the  House, 

>  This  flcure  does  not  afr«e  with  the  total  dlfTerenoe 
bctweaa  btfta  nvortmi  aad  MUs  piirl.  becanas  reaela- 
ttons  and  bills  placed  oo  th«  Houae  Calendar  wlibout 
hsTtng  ban  tarmtJlj  raported  war*  not  Ineladied  in 
flcuies  ef  Beaonree  ra(>or«Ml  to  the  Ueoae;  the  dJflereBoa 
In  tb»  ease  of  Rennte  fUnirea  It  due  to  uncounted  bills 
"Md  on  the  table  "  or  "ts^efinlteiy  poetponed." 


Original 

Tanoary  1061 

■abfnisBkm 

Revised  as  of 
Mar.  28, 10a 

Revised  as  of 
May  25,  1061 

Revised  as  of 
July  26,  1961 

Ma)or  national  sfourlty , 

Other 

n.<7i 

$48,172 
36,887 

MB,  322 

36.661 

$60,031 

36,801 

Total 

8(186S 

84,280 

M.083 

87.723 

svanos  or  vewkh 

Receipts 

Eipendltutes.. 

SI,  333 

801866 

■81,433 
84.280 

«81,OS 
84.gS3 

«81,483       >$82,433 
87,72$           87  7B 

Ssrpim  (+)  or  defldt  (-)    

+1,«8 

-^826 

-3,650 

-6,290         -5,290 

46,278 
34.880 

48,082 
S7,M4 

41. 016 

Other .'. 

SI,  831 

41. 2n 

Total 

80,867 

•86^026 

•  ae,ae» 

•93,043 

'  Estimates  prepared  in  Marrh  IWSl. 

I  President  cstinMtod  an  additlooal  $1,000,000,000  la  rtvenae  a  few  days  after  July  26,  thus  Baking  the  deficit 
(\2UO.O0O.00O. 
>  Includes  $1 .982  transferred  {Tom  1961  to  1962  by  action  on  3d  snppleraestal  appropriations  MIL 

Non.— No  figures  from  trust  fund  accounts  are  included  in  above  tables. 


Table  of  appropriation  hilU,  87th  Cong.,  1st  »ss$. 


BUI  No. 

TMs 

Budget  (stlmates 

Amount 

as  passed 

Flnsl  action, 
amomit  as 
apprared 

Increase  (+)  or 

Hooa* 

8«uta 

pond  to  bodget 

H.R.  5188 

$d*l«>pi 

19«1  gvmxutxiAiM 
iatmtal __ 

$5,275,213,127 
600,000.000 

88,024,000 

$80S.8e6,ll» 

600.000.000 

47,214.000 

$4.flr,419,gM 
600,000,006 

C.  214, 000 

$1,694.  $65,  $37 

600,000,000 

47,214.000 

1  -8,681.1S7.4gO 

H.R.  6SI8.  ... 

Ini^T-Arw'intfi  p'X)|craoi . . . . ...._ . ... .. 

H.R.  771$ 

4th  soppltmental 

-40,810.000 

T( 

Treasury 
iBlertor^ 
Lstwr-B 

T^lslatfi 
HtHtr.  Jrt 
Asricuitl 

mixepnii 
(ipneral  < 
Defense. 
District  r 

lAMIt 

Ft-dui 

S,«83.2$7.t27 

1,480.730.119 

6. 284. 683. 970 

2.Ml,a89.6$7 

— a.«21,«67.40D 

1S«B  AITSOPRUTIOMS 

•Post  Office 

H.R.  SON 

H.R.  «4ft. 

5,371.801.000 

782,887.000 

5, 004. 281,  on 

136.082.802 

795.891.202 

6.080.244.000 

(Mi.  000.  QUO) 

9, 174.  .V.l.OOO 

606,  278, 000 

46,306,t(5,0UO 

cm,  R27. 398) 

(■>*.  fiOO.  000) 

39.  753,  UOO 

5.281.flr>5,0Q0 

753. 819, 000 

4.327,457,000 

104, 3,'^  335 

751,000,080 

5,948.466,000 

(629,900,000) 

8,404.098,000 

629.968,000 

42,711,105,000 

(268, 122,  4001 

(29. 000. 000) 

32,753,000 

6,327.631,000 

813, 309. 890 

fi^lftl.  380,000 

136.432.065 

762,038,550 

6,967,457.500 

(726.600,000) 

9.098,760,500 

660.436,200 

46,848,292.000 

(270,438,360) 

(29.000.000) 

32,753,000 

5,298,766.000 

779. 158. 650 

4,915,965.000 

135,432,066 

7S6,  422.  550 

5,967,494.600 

(725^600,000) 

8,966,285.000 

641.135.800 

46,662,556.000 

(270,067,897) 

(29.000.000) 

32,753,000 

-73,036,000 
-3,228,860 

H.R.  TOM 

RW    .__., , ,.. , ,._ 

-88,316.081 

H.R.  720$ 

-650,737 

H.R.  7371 

ttioe.  Judiciary 

-39,468,652 

H.R.  7444 

H.R.  7448.-.,. 

uitWlMfion« 

iNit  offices .„..„.. ..... 

-121. 740.  SOO 
(+113,500.000) 

-208,276,000 

H.H.  7577 

lovimm^mt-ConnMret      

-25. 142,  200 

H.R.  7861 

H.R.  8072 

rCohimhla. 

aiithoritAtioas 

+266.611,000 

(-22,759,501) 

(+4,400.000) 

nal  infUK-nt . 

-7,000,000 

>  M^  reductions  toiclade  two  Items  submitted  directly  to  SemUe  (8.  Doe.  19) 
(1)  $2,9$0,625,000  to  restors  funds  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Entire  esti- 
mnte  dlsnllow^  hi  confetence' SI .051. 91 .1.000 resubmitted  for  iy«2 in  liudritcstimntps 
(or  .\srleultar«  (IL  Doe.  US);  (2)  $4Wi,Oao,000  for  "Payment  t«  the  Federal  eiteuded 


eompensaticm  aoooont."    Re<laction  made  by  Senate.    Resubmitted  to  Senate  far 
1062  in  Labor-IIEW  bill  (S.  Doc  30). 

>  Tnclados  lynrowing  atithority  as  follo\v.s-  Budget  estimate,  $15,000,000;  HouM  ro- 
ported  sod  peaaed,  $10,000,000;  Sena*^e  reported  and  pasaed,  $10,000,000. 
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Table  of  appropriai 

[ton  hills,  87th  Cong.,  l»t  sets. — ( 

Continued 

BUI  No. 

Titl* 

Budget  estimates 

Amount  as  passed 

Final  action, 
•mount  as 
approved 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— )  com- 

House 

Senate 

pared  to  budget 
estimates 

H.R.  8302 

Military  oonstmctian 

$1,047.(568,000 
4,993,991,000 
4,000,71«,000 
1, 134. 639. 841 

6883.  369. 000 

3, 83A,  MS,  000 

3,662,701,380 

573,040,923 

$1,030.  146.  7S0 
4,416,091.000 
3,940.926,^80 
1.068,803,903 

f«6l.690.7M) 
4.123.345,000 
3.908.880,980 
1.126.333,941 

-•9^8^.28o 

-870,646.000 

-81,907.  aw 

-9.806.800 

H.R  9033 

Fnrpl^  asslstanm 

H.R.  8076 

Public  works . 

H.R.MW 

Supplemental 

Total,  1962  appropriations 

86,634,210,926 

77, 896,  OX,  668 

85,243.260,198 

84.265.217.686 

-1,368.993,290 

Total,  all  appropriations 

•1,887,448,063 
636,600,000 

79,346,740,807 
6.W.900,000 

90,  S27. 894. 166 
754,900,000 

7HM0,00» 

-4880.960.780 
+117.900.060 

Total,  loan  authorizations 

Note.— Indefinite  appropriation.^  are  included  in  this  table. 


KPILCX: 

The  session  is  over.  The  appraisal  now 
begins. 

Grenerally,  postsession  appraisals  are 
on  the  quantitative  side.  How  much  has 
been  done?  How  many  bills  have  been 
introduced?  How  many  laws  have  been 
enacted?  What  percentage  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program  has  been  ap- 
proved? Tnily  this  is  important,  but  not 
nearly  so  important  as  the  question  of 
what  kind  of  measures  have  been  en- 
acted and  how  they  affect  the  national 
direction. 

A    QUAUTATTVX   ANALT8IS 

First.  Prom  the  qualitative  stand- 
point, let  it  be  said  that  when  claims  are 
made  about  the  enactment  of  a  Wage- 
Hour  Act  this  could  have  been  done  more 
than  a  year  ago  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration  at  $1.15  per  hour.  But 
the  Democrats  at  that  time  insisted  on 
$1.25  and  the  inclusion  of  much  intra- 
state business  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Government  by  using  the 
dollar  sign  and  sales  volume  as  the  cri- 
terion of  what  constituted  matters  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce. 

This  year,  however,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration itself  proposed  $1.15  an 
hour  with  increases  in  the  future  and 
made  substantial  concessions  on  the  in- 
vasion of  intrastate  commerce,  but  the 
precedent  was  set:  The  new  law  now  ex- 
tends Federal  jurisdiction  over  enter- 
prises which  are  and  should  be  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  States. 

Second.  There  could  have  been  a  dis- 
tressed areas  and  area  redevelopment 
program  long  before  the  new  adminis- 
tration came  into  power  but  its  leaders 
insisted  upon  criteria  which  were  ob- 
jectionable to  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration. 

Third.  In  the  farm  field  this  year 
Congress  successfully  resisted  adminis- 
tration efforts  to  persuade  it  to  give  up 
primary  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment and  enactment  of  new  farm  pro- 
grams. What  the  administration  sought 
to  do  was  reverse  the  traditional  roles 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
by,  in  effect,  delegating  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  the  power  to  proclaim 
new  farm  laws,  leaving  Congress  with 
no  alternative  but  to  accept  or  reject 
such  programs  without  modification. 
Congress,  in  its  infinite  wisdom,  de- 
clined the  honor. 

Fourth.  As  the  States  continue  to  pro- 
vide legislation  and  formulate  their 
plans  for  health  care  for  the  aged  under 
the  medicare  program  enacted  in  the 
Eisenhower     administration,     certainly 


this  administration  could  properly  have 
done  much  to  encourage  that  program 
rather  than  insist  on  supplanting  it  with 
an  entirely  new  program  calling  for  ad- 
ditional social  security  taxes.  Any 
claim  by  the  present  administration  to 
great  achievement  in  the  field  of  health 
care  for  the  aged  would  be  hollow  in- 
deed. 

Fifth.  Doubtless,  full  credit  will  be 
taken  for  the  enactment  of  a  foreign 
assistance  program,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  enactment  occurred  only 
after  the  program  was  considerably 
modified  and  the  back-door  financing 
eliminated  by  the  Congress.  Curiously, 
the  administration  then  did  an  about- 
face  on  its  foreign  aid  financing  proposal 
and  announced  the  new  program  was 
wholly  acceptable. 

Sixth.  Congress  also  prevailed  against 
the  demands  of  the  administration  by 
(1)  approving  extension  of  aid  to  fed- 
erally Impacted  school  areas  and  exten- 
sion of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  without  enacting  an  omnibus  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill,  and  (2)  reject- 
ing proposals  to  generate  and  sell  pub- 
lic power  at  the  proposed  atomic  energy 
plant  at  Hanford,  Wash. 

These,  then,  were  the  major  areas  in 
which  the  administration  was  forced  to 
bow  to  the  will  of  Congress. 

These  were  not  instances  where  Con- 
gress sought  to  show  its  mastery  of  the 
administration  solely  for  the  satisfaction 
of  victory.  The  stakes  were  much 
higher. 

The  will  of  Congress  prevailed  in  these 
cases  because  any  other  course  would 
have  been  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
our  citizens  and  this  Nation's  leadership 
in  world  affairs. 

If.  therefore,  the  New  Frontier  empha- 
sizes quantity,  we  might  well  look  at  the 
quality  and  consider  how  the  New  Fron- 
tier proposals  were  radically  modified 
by  the  Congress  imder  the  spur  of  Re- 
publican determination  that  extremism 
in  new  enactments  must  be  avoided. 

More  important  still  is  the  question  of 
our  national  direction. 

We  adjourned  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember when  we  observe  the  anniversary 
of  the  formulation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Since  its  birth,  the  Republican  Party 
has  always  shared  the  constitutional 
concept  and  devotion  to  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  that  document  in  order  to 
give  fixed  direction  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. It  includes  the  dedication  of 
Republicans  to  the  concept  of  a  central 
government    with    divided    powers,    a 


State -Federal  system  with  proper  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  the  States,  the 
guarantees  of  freedom,  limitations  upon 
the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and  a  wholesome  re- 
pect  for  the  principle  that  the  legitimate 
object  of  government  is  to  do  for  people 
what  needs  to  be  done  and  which  they 
cannot  do  at  all  or  effectively  in  their 
separate  and  individual  capacities. 

It  embraces  also  the  basic  principle  of 
our  whole  free  competitive  market  sys- 
tem, which  permits  economic  decisions 
to  be  made  in  the  marketplace  with  a 
minimum  of  governmental  intrusion.  It 
includes  also  the  fundamental  idea  of 
growth  through  incentive  and  opportu- 
nity. 

POLIdZS  or  NEW  ntONTOOl 

All  this,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  dogma  of  the  New  Frontier.  Its  plat- 
form and  policies  clearly  disclose  that  it 
follows  a  purported  line  of  growth 
through  spending,  through  the  enhance- 
ment of  Executive  power,  through  more 
and  more  regulation,  through  deeper  in- 
trusion into  the  affairs  of  the  States. 
through  use  of  Federal  funds  to  hand- 
cuff the  States  and  local  communities, 
and  through  the  achievement  of  a  kind 
of  collectivism  by  small  doses. 

ASSESSING    FLOirNDEKINO    OF    AOMINISTKATION 

It  is  Strange,  indeed,  as  one  assesses 
the  fiounderlng  of  the  administration 
that  it  should  claim  kinship  with  Jeffer- 
son, who  was  so  jealous  of  centralized 
government.  It  is  a  kind  of  outlandish 
heresy  for  the  New  Frontier  to  style  it- 
self as  the  "party  of  hope'  when  the 
smothering  of  freedom  can  only  be  the 
ultimate  result  of  its  program. 

The  New  Frontier  is  still  floundering. 
It  seeks  firmly  to  face  up  to  the  Com- 
munist menace  abroad  by  toying  with 
the  collectivist  view  at  home,  but  the 
choice  will  have  to  be  made.  We  can- 
not have  it  both  ways. 

In  this  month  of  our  constitutional 
anniversary— or  In  any  month— we 
might  well  remember  what  Benjamin 
Franklin,  wise  counselor  that  he  was, 
said  to  the  wife  of  former  Mayor  Powell 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  afternoon  of  Sep- 
tember 17.  1787.  when  she  inquired.  "Dr. 
Franklin,  what  have  we  got,  a  monarchy 
or  a  republic?" 

Quickly  came  Franklin's  reply,  "A  re- 
public if  you  can  keep  it." 

Our  Republic  will  be  kept  only  as  we 
reenergize  our  devotion  to  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  for  therein  lies  firm  di- 
rection for  the  Nation  both  at  home  and 
In  our  relations  abroad. 
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Section  II.  The  Repubucan  Repoht — Sum- 
MAKT  OP  Majok  LEGisLA-noir  and  Trkatxes, 

87Ta    CONCREM,    18T    SESSION 
ACRICULTT7KE 

Special  feed  grain  program 
(Public  Law  87-0.  Approved  March  24,  1961 ) 
The  special  program  for  feed  grains  (H.R. 
4610)  amended  section  106  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  and  section  16  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Oomestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  by  adding  a  new  tiubsectlon 
which  provided: 

( 1 )  The  level  of  price  support  for  the  1961 
crop  of  corn  shall  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  and  be  made  available  on  crops 
not  to  exceed  the  normal  production  of  the 
1961  acreage  baaed  on  its  average  yield  per 
acre  for  the  1959  and  1960  crop  acreage. 

(2)  Ellgibllty  for  price  support  on  the  1961 
crop  of  com,  grain  sorghums,  and  any  other 
feed  grain,  will  require  that  the  producer 
shall  participate  In  the  special  agricultural 
conservation  program  for  1961  for  corn  and 
grain  sorghums  to  the  extent  prescrlt>ed  by 
the  Secretary. 

Section  2 

( 1 )  Producers  who  divert  acreage  from  the 
production  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums  and 
Increase   their   average    acreage   devoted    In 

1959  and  1960  to  designated  soil  conserving 
crops  or  practices  by  an  equal  amount  will 
be  paid.  Any  producer  may  elect  in  lieu  of 
such  payment  to  devote  such  diverted  acre- 
age to  castor  beans,  safflower,  sunflower,  or 
sesame,  but  must  take  measures  to  keep 
such  diverted  acreage  free  of  Insects,  weeds, 
and  rodents.  The  acreage  eligible  for  pay- 
ments In  cash  or  Its  equivalent  In  kind  must 
equal  20  percent  of  the  average  acreage 
planted  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  In  the 
crop  years  19M  and  1960  or  up  to  20  acres, 
whichever  Is  greater,  with  payments  In  cash 
or  in  kind  at  the  basic  county  support  rate 
not  In  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  normal 
production  of  the  acreage  diverted  from  corn 
or  grain  sorghums.  Payments  in  kind  only 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  for  the  diver- 
sion of  up  to  an  additional  20  percent  of 
such  crops  at  the  basic  county  support  rate 
not  In  excess  of  60  percent  of  the  ncHmal 
production  of  the  acreage  diverted  and  based 
on  the  1969  and  1960  crop  acreage.  Adjust- 
ments In  acreage  and  yields  for  the  1959  and 

1960  crop  years  may  be  made  as  are  neces- 
sary to  correct  abnormal  factors  and  to  give 
due  consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop 
rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topogra- 
phy. The  Secretary  may  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  any  payments  to  producers  In  ad- 
vance of  determtaation  of  performance. 

(2)  Appropriations  were  authorized  In 
such  amounts  as  may  he  necessary  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  program,  and 
obligations  may  be  Incurred  In  advance  of 
appropriations.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  authorized  to  advance  from 
Its  capital  funds  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  administrative  expenses  In  con- 
nection with  the  program  during  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1961,  and  to  pay  such  costs 
as  may  be  Included  In  carrying  out  section  3 
of  the  act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regula- 
tions for  the  sharing  of  payments  among  pro- 
ducers on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  and  In  keeping  with  existing  contracts. 

Section  3 
Payments  In  kind  are  to  be  made  through 
the  issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which 
the  CCC  will  redeem  for  feed  grains,  and  the 
Secretary  will  assist  the  producer  In  the  mar- 
keting of  such  certificates  at  such  time  and 
In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines 
wUl  best  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  1961 
feed  grain  program.  In  the  case  of  any  cer- 
tificate not  presented  for  redemption  within 
30  days  after  Its  issuance,  reasonable  costs  of 
storage  and  other  carrying  charges  for  the 


period  beginning  30  days  after  Its  Issuance 
and  ending  with  the  date  of  Its  presentation 
for  redemption  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
value  of  the  certificate. 

Section  4 
Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  shaU  submit 
to  Congress  a  detailed  report,  Including 
estimates  where  final  figures  are  not  avail- 
able, setting  forth,  but  not  limited  to  the 
number  and  percent  of  cooperators  under 
this  act,  the  acreage  retired  from  production 
by  States,  the  cash  pajrments  made,  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  feed  grains  made  avail- 
able under  the  payment-ln-klnd  provisions 
and  the  value  thereof,  the  overall  cost  of  the 
program,  the  estimated  savings  compared 
with  the  program  In  effect  before  this  act 
became  effective,  and  other  such  information 
as  will  indicate  the  progress,  cost,  and  reduc- 
tion of  surpluses  under  this  act. 

Farm-operating  loan  program  adjustment 
(PubUc  Law  87-8.    Approved  March  29,  1961 ) 

Under  this  law  (H.R.  1822) ,  which  adjiisted 
the  amoimt  of  funds  available  for  farm- 
operating  loans  made  pursuant  to  section 
21(b)  of  the  Bankbead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  as  amended,  the  Farm  Home  Adminis- 
tration was  authorized  to  use  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  funds  annually  appropriated  for 
operating  loans  to  make  loans  to  farmers 
whose  credit  needs  exceed  »10.000.  Previ- 
ously, only  10  percent  of  the  funds  could 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  A  limit  of  830.000 
was  placed  on  the  amount  of  this  type  of 
credit  for  which  a  borrower  could  be  In- 
debted at  any  one  time.  Repayment  was  to 
be  made  In  accordance  with  the  borrower's 
ability  to  repay,  over  periods  up  to  7  years, 
and  at  an  Interest  rate  of  5  percent. 

Increase  in  funds  for  sale  of  surplus  farm 
commodities 
( Public  Law  87-28.     Approved  May  4, 1961 ) 
This   law    (S.    1027)    amended   title   I   of 
Public  Law  480  by  Increasing  from  the  pres- 
ent  91.5   billion   to   $2  bUllon   for   calendar 
jrear  1961  authorization  to  finance  the  sale 
of    surplxis    farm    commodities    to    certain 
countries    against    "soft   currencies"   which 
cannot  be  converted  Into  dollars. 

Temporary  release  and  reapportionment  of 

pooled  acreage  allotments 
(PubUc  Law  87-33.  Approved  May  16,  1961) 
This  law  (8.  1372)  amended  section  378(a) 
of  the  AgrlcrUtural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
by  authorizing  pooled  acreage  allotments  to 
be  transferred  by  the  owner  within  a  partic- 
ular county  where  they  are  put  In  a  pool 
and  the  land  Is  taken  by  virtue  of  emi- 
nent domain  instead  of  being  available  for 
use  of  the  original  owner  only.  This  au- 
thorization was  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
3  years. 

Agricultural    Adjustment    Act    amendment 

relatit>e  to  flooded  cotton  acreage 
(Public  Law  87-37.  Approved  May  20,  1961) 
This  law  (H.R.  7030)  amended  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  to  permit  farmers 
whose  cotton  acreage  has  been  flooded  to 
transfer  their  acreage  allotment  to  another 
farm  within  the  county  or  adjoining  county 
where  they  can  plant  on  higher  ground 
without  Increasing  the  allotted  acreage. 
The  law  applied  to  1961  only. 

Special  milk  fund  extension  and  increase 
(Public  Law  87-67.  Approved  June  30,  1961) 
This  law  (S.  146)  extended  and  Increased 
the  special  milk  program  for  children 
through  June  30,  1962,  and  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  up  to  $105  million  in  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  funds  for  this 
purpose  during  that  fiscal  year. 

.Surplus  foods  to  assist  underdeveloped  areas 

(Public  Law  87-92.    Approved  July  20,  1961) 

ThU  law  (S.  1730)    amended  Public  Law 

480,  as  amended,  to  continue  the  authority 


of  the  President  under  title  n  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  utilize  siu-plus 
agricultural  commodities  to  assist  needy  peo- 
ple and  to  promote  economic  development  In 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  It  re- 
pealed section  601(a)  (2)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1960.  This  law  will  terminate 
December  30,  1961.  with  the  termination  of 
title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964. 

Amendment  of  section  107(a)  (3)  of  Soil 
Bank  Act  to  provide  additiontU  relief  for 
disaster  areas 

(Public   Law   87-127.     Approved  August   7, 
1961) 

Emergency  Peed  for  Llvestodc 
This  law  (S.  2197)  amended  that  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  194U.  as 
amended,  making  feed  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  act  available  at  any  price  not  less 
than  75  percent  of  the  current  support  price 
for  such  feed  (or  comparable  price  If  there 
Is  no  current  price  supp>ort )  for  assistance  In 
the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  founda- 
tion herds  of  cattle  (Including  producing 
dairy  cattle),  sheep,  and  goats,  and  their 
offspring.  In  any  area  of  the  United  States 
where,  because  of  flood,  drought,  fire,  hurri- 
cane, earthquake,  storm,  disease.  Insect  in- 
festation, or  other  catastrophe  In  such  areas, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  an  emergency 
exists  which  warrants  such  assistance.  Such 
feed  Is  to  be  made  available  only  to  persons 
who  do  not  have,  and  are  unable  to  obtain 
through  normal  channels  of  trade  without 
undue  financial  hardship,  sufficient  feed  for 
such  livestock. 

The  law  was  made  effective  only  until 
June  30,  1962. 

Agricultural  Act  of  1981 

(PubUc  Law  87-128.     Approved  August  8, 
1961) 

This  law  (S.  1643)  Included  the  following 
provisions : 

The  1962  Wheat  Program 

1.  Limited  foreign  relief  use  of  1962  mar- 
keting excess  wheat   to  friendly   countries. 

2.  Excluded  new  wheat  allotment  farms 
from  the  1962  wheat  diversion  program. 

3.  Provided  for  control  of  all  Insects  on 
diverted  wheat  acreage. 

4.  Provided  that  acreage  diverted  from 
wheat  may  l>e  planted  to  castor  beans,  guar, 
sunflower,  safBower,  or  sesanie,  but  no  di- 
version payment  would  be  made  therefor. 

5.  Provided  that  the  total  acreage  of  crop- 
land on  the  farm  devoted  to  soil  conserva- 
tion uses,  including  idle  land  shall  be  In- 
creased In  1962  by  the  acreage  diverted.  The 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultiuv  could,  under  his 
authority.  Include  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions, prohibit  noncropland  from  being  put 
into  crops. 

6.  Provided  for  payment  rates  of  45  per- 
cent for  the  first  10-percent  reduction  and 
60  i>ercent  for  any  further  reduction. 

7.  Required  the  Secretary,  In  fixing  wheat 
diversion  pa3rments,  to  use  actual  1959  and 
1960  farm  yields  where  they  are  proved;  and 
made  discretionary  the  use  of  adjusted 
county  3rlelds  and  farm  productivity  where 
actual  yields  are  not  proved. 

8.  Permitted  any  farmer  to  divert  up  to  a 
total  of  10  acres  so  long  as  the  total  wheat 
acreage  diversion  does  not  exceed  the  larger 
of  (1)  Its  highest  wheat  acreage  of  1959, 
1960,  or  1961,  or  (2)  Its  1962  allotment. 

9.  Limited  the  provision  for  increasing 
Durum  wheat  acreage  allotments  to  1962, 
1963,  and  1964;  and  provided  that  the  de- 
mand for  Durum  wheat  for  export  at  sub- 
sidized prices  not  be  considered  In  determin- 
ing the  need  for  and  amount  of  any  Increase. 

Peed  Gjain  Program 
1.  Provided   an  additional   limitation   on 
the  malting  barley  exemption  from  the  feed 
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grain  diversion  program,  limiting  It  to  malt- 
ing barley  producers  who  do  not  exceed  110 
percent  of  their  average  1959-60  barley 
acreage. 

2.  Provided  that  the  average  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  devoted  to  soil-con- 
serving xises.  Including  Idle  land,  shall  be 
increased  In  1962  by  the  acreage  diverted. 
The  Secretary  could,  under  his  authority, 
Include  additional  terms  and  conditions, 
prohibit  noncropland  frcHn  being  put  Into 
crops. 

3.  Provided  for  use  of  actual  1959-60  farm 
acreages  and  yields  when  proved  and  pro- 
vided for  adjustment  of  farm  3rleld8  for  the 
same  factors  as  used  for  adjusting  acreage, 
and  Included  soil  and  water  conservation 
meas\u-es  among  the  factors  for  which  ad- 
Jxistments  may  be  made. 

Marketing  Orders 
1.  Added    the    following    commodities    to 
those   for   which   marketing   orders  may   be 
Issued: 

(a)  Apples  produced  in  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  Indiana,  California,  Michigan,  New 
York,  Maine,  New  Hamptshlre,  Vermont, 
Massachiisetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Coimectl- 
cut. 

(b)  Apples  for  canning  or  freezing  pro- 
duced In  all  of  the  States  named  above  and 
products  of  apples  produced  In  those  States, 
except  canned  or  frozen  products.  Orders 
applicable  to  apples  for  canning  or  freezing 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  processor  ap- 
proval required  for  cherries  or  cranbewles  foi 
canning  or  freezing. 

(c)  Peanuts,  but  no  peanut  products. 

(d)  Retained  marketing  authority  for 
tobacco. 

The  law  repealed  the  marketing  order  au- 
thority fcM"  soybeans  and  extended  the  mar- 
keting order  authority  to  the  following  com- 
modities (but  not  their  products) :  cherries 
and  cranberries  for  canning  or  freezing,  tur- 
keys, turkey  hatching  eggs,  and  aU  other  ag- 
ricultural commodities  not  specifically  cov- 
ered or  excepted. 

Commodities  specifically  excepted  are 
honey,  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  corn,  grain,  sor- 
ghums, oats,  barley,  rye,  sugarcane,  sugar- 
beets,  wool,  mohair,  livestock,  soybeans, 
cottonseed,  flaxseed,  poultry  (other  than  tur- 
keys), eggs  (other  than  turkey  hatching 
eggs),  fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning  or 
freezing  (other  than  those  specifically  cov- 
ered), and  apples  (other  than  those  specifi- 
cally covered ) . 

Section  8(e)  of  the  law  was  amended  re- 
lating to  marketing  orders  to  prohibit  the 
Importation  of  oranges,  onions,  walnuts,  and 
dates  (other  than  dates  for  processing) 
which  do  not  meet  the  grade,  size,  quality, 
or  maturity  requirements  of  orders  appli- 
cable to  the  domestic  commodities. 

Wool  Act  Extension 
Extended  the  Wool  Act  for  4  years. 
Public  Law  480 

1.  Authorized  the  use  of  foreign  currencies 
lor  dollar  sales  to  American  tourists. 

2.  Required  5  percent  of  the  proceeds  of 
title  I  sales  in  each  jrear  to  be  set  aside  In 
amounts  and  kinds  of  foreign  currencies 
specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
agricultural  market  development  and  re- 
qiiired  such  amount  of  sale  and  loan  pro- 
ceeds as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary, 
but  not  less  than  2  percent,  to  be  convertible 
Into  currencies  of  other  foreign  nations 
which  are  or  may  become  dollar  markets. 

Agrlcultiiral  Credit 

1.  Provided  for  a  $60,000  indebtedness 
limit  on  Farmers  Home  Administration  farm 
real  estate  loans. 

2.  Limited  indebtedness  of  associations  for 
■oil  and  water  conservation  loans  to  $500,000 
In  the  case  of  direct  loans  and  $1  million  in 
the  case  of  Insured  loans. 

S.  Provided  for  a  $36,000  indebtedness 
limit  on  operating  loans. 


4.  Authorized  loans  to  soil  conservation 
districts  for  purchase  of  conservation  eqiilp- 
ment. 

6.  Made  clear  that  claims  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  may  be  compromised. 

6.  Prohibited  exercise  of  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration  authority  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  unless  authorized  "in  ap- 
propriation acts." 

General  Provisions 

1.  Authorised  a  5-year  extension  of  the 
school  milk  program  with  no  limitations  on 
amount,  and  to  be  paid  for  by  direct  appro- 
priations. 

2.  Extended  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon 
and  Armed  Forces  milk  program  3  years,  to 
1964,  with  CCC  furnishing  the  funds. 

Congress  flatly  rejected  the  Kennedy 
administration's  revolutionary  farm  leg- 
islative proposals.  Practically  all  of  the 
administration's  plan  suffered  defeat. 
These  proposals,  which  would  have 
stripped  the  elective  representatives ,  in 
Congress  of  considerable  right  to  deter- 
mine directly  the  needs  of  the  agricul- 
tural industry,  were  as  follows: 

A  proposal  which  would  have  per- 
mitted farmer  advisory  committees  to 
draw  up  their  own  commodity  support 
programs  for  submission  to  Congress  if 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Congress  could  then  have  vetoed 
them  or  let  them  take  effect  in  60  days, 
without  amendment.  This  would  have 
stripped  the  Congress  of  its  constitu- 
tional right  to  legislate. 

An  administration  request  for  national 
marketing  agreements  and  orders  and 
the  authority  to  set  up  production  allot- 
ments under  marketing  orders  If  ap- 
proved by  producers. 

Secretary  Freeman  expressed  two 
views  after  passage  of  this  act.  Once 
he  admitted  the  administration's  failure 
when  he  remarked  after  the  signing  of 
the  bill  that  he  was  "disappointed"  that 
it  did  not  include  key  administration  re- 
quests to  "enable  farmers  to  adjust  their 
production  and  marketing  more  effec- 
tively on  a  long-term  basis."  Later,  he 
did  a  complete  turnabout  and  tried  to 
give  the  administration  credit  by  claim- 
ing the  act  "as  the  most  constructive 
and  promising  farm  legislation  in  many 
years." 

In  fact,  the  administration's  original 
farm  plan  was  completely  "gutted." 

Amendment  to  farm  credit  latoa 
(Public  Law  87-343.  Approved  October  3 
1961) 
This  law  (S.  1927)  amended  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933  to  Improve  the  lending  service  and 
other  operations  of  the  cooperative  system  of 
associations  and  banks  which  are  regulated 
by  the  Farm  Credit  AdmlnlstraUon.  The 
amendments,  largely  of  a  technical  nature, 
concerned  the  Federal  land  banks,  the  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  banks  and  produc- 
Uon  credit  association,  and  the  banks  for 
cooperatives. 

Extension  of  Mexican  farm  labor  program 
(Public  Law  87-345.  Approved  October  3 
1961) 
This  law  (HJl.  2010)  extended  for  2  years 
the  program  under  which  American  farmers 
were  permitted  to  hire  Mexican  nationals  as 
temporary,  seasonal  workers  when  domestic 
help  was  not  available.  This  law  amended 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  by  further  refining  the  regulations 
governing  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program. 


This  legislation  was  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  admin- 
istration position  that  greater  protection 
should  be  afforded  migratory  American 
farmworkers  by  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  wage  in  this  fleld.  This  posi- 
tion was  not  sustained  by  the  Congress. 

ATOMIC   ENZBOT 

Amendments  to  Atomic  Energy  Act  and 
Euratom  Cooperation  Act 

(Public  Law  87-206.  Approved  September 
6,   1961) 

This  law  (HJl.  8809)  amended  existing 
atomic  energy  legislation  Including  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and 
the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958. 

These  amendments  were  either  technical 
or  updated  the  act.  Included  were  amend- 
ments Involving  procedures  with  respect  to 
Inventions,  patents  and  patent  rights,  aoesss 
to  and  exchange  of  restricted  data,  anaaal 
congressional  hearings,  ilsmsiiw  arising  out 
of  programs,  and  claims  ■iitHMUiil 

Authorizing   funds   for    the    Atomic   Energy 
Commission 

(Public  Law  87-315.  Approved  September 
26,  1961) 
This  law  (HR.  7576)  authorized  appro- 
priations of  $270,440,000  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  provide  for,  among 
other  things,  construction  of  production  and 
weapon  facilities,  research  and  develofmient 
facilities,  and  power  generation  assistance 
projects.  The  law  extended  the  date  for  ap- 
proving propoeals  under  the  cooperative 
power  reactor  demonstration  program  for  1 
year  to  June  30,  1962.  As  finally  enacted,  a 
controversial  provision  for  production  of 
electric  energy  at  the  Hanford.  Wash.,  reactor 
was  omitted. 

The  proposed  conversion  of  the  Han- 
ford reactor  to  steam  generating  fa- 
cilities, which  had  the  imqualifled  sup- 
port of  the  administration,  would  have 
added  an  additional  $95  million  to  the 
authorization.  Its  inclusion  would  have 
been  a  first  step  in  the  creation  of  a  gi- 
gantic nationalized  power  grid  and  would 
have  placed  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  direct  competition  with  the  pub- 
lic utilities.  The  provision  passed  the 
Senate  and  Senate  conferees  held  out  at 
length  for  its  acceptance  by  the  House. 
Membei-s  of  the  House,  however,  includ- 
ing many  RepresentaUves  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  were  not  persuaded  to  favor 
this  uneconomical,  low-efflclency  project. 

Those    who    advocated    the    Hanford 
project,    including    the    administration, 
finally  had  to  give  up  in  defeat. 
CIVIL  awD  pouncAi.  uowtb 
District  of  Columbia  election  law 

(Public  Law  87-389.     Apfwoved  October 
4.  1961) 

ThU  law  (Hil.  8444)  amended  Public  Law 
376  of  the  84th  Congress  and  Implemented 
the  23d  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  provided  the  vote  for  resldenU  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  established  the  minimum  voting 
age  at  21  and  the  minimum  residency  at 
1  year. 

crvn.  szKvicK 
Making  permanent  certain  increases  in  civil 

service  annuities 
(Public  Law  87-114.  Approved  July  81.  1961 ) 
This  law  (HJl.  5433)  made  permanent 
certain  Increases  in  annuities  payable  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  approved  June  25,  1958  (72  Stat.  219; 
Public  Law  85-465 ) . 
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Increasing  Federal  employees  per  diem  rates 
for  official  traveling 

(Public  Law  87-139.     Approved 
August  14,  1961) 

This  law  (HJl.  3379)  Increased  the  maxi- 
mum rates  of  per  dlem  allowances  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  traveling 
on  official  business  from  $12  to  $16. 

Other  principal  Increases  Included: 

1.  Maximum  allowance  for  official  travel 
authorized  on  an  actual  expense  basis  from 
$25  to  $30  per  day. 

2.  Maximum  allowance  for  use  of  pri- 
vately owned  automobiles  or  airplanes  from 
10  cents  to  12  cents  per  mile. 

3.  Maximum  allowance  for  use  of  pri- 
vately owned  motorcycles  from  6  cents  to  8 
cents  per  mile. 

4.  Allowance  of  reimbursement  on  actual 
expense  tiasls  up  to  $10  In  excess  of  normal 
per  dlem  allowance  established  in  a  given 
country  for  employees  traveling  outside  the 
continental  United  States  or  Alaska  when 
authorized   due  to    unusual   circumstances. 

5.  Raising  the  authorized  mazlmxim  per 
dlem  of  certain  State  Department  advisory 
conunlttees  to  the  same  rate  applicable  to 
other  Federal  employees. 

6.  Addition  of  parking  fees  when  Incurred 
In  official  status  as  an  Item  of  expense  for 
reimbursement. 

7.  Transferral  of  the  President's  authority 
now  vested  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
establish  per  dlem  rates  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

8.  Preservation  of  the  status  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  that  existed  prior  to  their  obtaining 
statehood  In  areas  In  which  travel  allowance 
would  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  cost. 

Defense  of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
(Public  Law  87-358.     Approved  Septem- 
ber 21,  1961) 
This   Uw    (HR     2883)    amended    Utle    28 
("Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure") .  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  method  for  assump- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  of  responsi- 
bility for  claims  for  damages  against  its  em- 
ployees arising  from  the  operation  by  them 
of  vehicles  in  the  scope  of  their  employment. 

Salary   protection   for  classified   and   postal 
field  service  employees 

(Public  Law  87-370.     Approved  Septem- 
ber 31,  1961) 

This  law  (HJl.  7043)  would  extend  to  em- 
ployees in  the  postal  field  service  the  same 
salary  retention  protection  In  cases  of  re- 
duction In  grade  as  was  provided  employees 
imder  the  ClassUlcatlon  Act  of  1940  since 
1956:  would  validate  certain  statutory  salary 
Increases  made  pursuant  to  ClvU  Service 
Commission  regulations  but  ruled  not  proper 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office;  and  would 
make  Ineligible  for  salary  retention  protec- 
tion certain  employees  whose  reduction  in 
grade  resulted  frotn  a  temporary  promotion 
to  a  higher  grade. 

Forfeiture   of   Federal   benefits    in  cases   of 
offenses  involving  the  national  security 

(Public  Law  87-299.  Approved  September 
86.  1961) 

This  law  (HJl.  6141)  amended  the  act  of 
September  1,  1954  (so-called  Hiss  Act),  to 
limit  to  cases  Involving  the  national  se- 
curity the  prohibition  against  payment  of 
annuities  and  retired  pay.  The  Hiss  Act  had 
prohibited,  also,  pajrment  of  civilian  annui- 
ties or  military  retired  pay  in  cases  of  con- 
viction of  any  of  a  long  list  of  other  criminal 
offenses. 

^UCATION 

Federally  impacted  schools  and  NDEA 
extension 

(Public  Law  87-844.       Approved  October  3, 
1061) 

This  law  (8.  2308)  extended  the  provisions 
of  Public  Laws  815  and  874  (relating  to  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  the  construction  and  opera- 


tion of  schools  in  federally  impacted  areas) 
for  2  years  to  June  30,  1963,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  (otherwise  expiring  June  30, 
1962)   for  2  years  to  June  30,  1964. 

When  the  President  signed  this  law  on 
October  3,  he  made  the  statement  that 
he  did  so  with  "extreme  reluctance." 
That  statement  was  a  dead  giveaway  of 
what  the  administration  had  tried  to  do 
with  the  extension  of  the  Federal  aid  to 
impacted  school  areas  legislation. 

They  had  wanted  this  extension  for 
only  a  1-year  p>eriod,  for  obvious  reasons. 
If  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  only  a 
1-year  extension,  then  another  extension 
would  have  been  necessary  during  the 
next  session  of  Congress — an  election 
year.  At  that  time,  they  planned  to  use 
this  legislation  as  "bait"  or  blackmail  to 
force  the  enactment  of  the  President's 
general  Federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
gram— which  did  not  even  get  off  the 
ground  during  this  session. 

As  it  was,  and  as  the  President  indi- 
cated by  his  "extreme  reluctance"  com- 
ment, the  administration  failed  in  this 
highhanded  maneuver.  The  extension 
was  made  for  2  years,  eliminating  the 
chance  to  use  federally  impacted  areas 
as  a  lever  to  bring  about  the  socializa- 
tion of  education  in  this  coimtry. 

Also,  something  else  should  be  noted 
about  this  extension. 

News  stones  about  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  read  as  follows: 

President  Kennedy's  Senate  lieutenants 
moved  *  *  *  to  salvage  the  bare  bones  of  his 
education  program  and  put  off  until  next 
year  his  broader  school-aid  proposals. 

ITie  E>«nocratic  leader  called  for  de- 
bate "on  legislation  to  extend  impacted 
areas  aid  to  school  districts  crowded  by 
children  of  Federal  workers  and  military 
personnel." 

This  was  actually  a  belated  reversal  of 
an  entirely  different  position  taken  by 
the  Democratic  leadership.  Republican 
Members  of  the  Senate  had  attempted 
previously  on  three  different  occasions 
to  extend  aid  to  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts. It  was  President  Kennedy's  party 
in  the  Senate  which  succeeded  in  de- 
feating these  extensions. 

The  original  recommendation  by  the 
Presidmt  would  have  decreased  the  au- 
thorl2atlon  for  these  laws  by  half. 

It  was  the  Republican  Members,  joined 
with  some  from  across  the  aisle,  who 
brought  about  the  extension  of  these 
laws,  and  not,  as  news  stories  went,  that 
the  Democratic  leadership  was  salvaging 
part  of  the  President's  program. 

Notable  also  is  the  fact  that  the  ext«i- 
sion  of  2  years  instead  of  1  year  pro- 
loosed  by  the  administration  came  about 
through  Republican  support. 

How  odd  to  be  told  of  the  need  for 
forward  planning  and  future  program- 
ing in  the  extension  of  financial  aid 
abroad,  only  to  have  that  necessity  vigor- 
ously denied  by  the  same  administration 
spokesmen  when  it  was  a  matter  of  ex- 
tension of  financial  aid  to  our  own 
children. 

FINANCZ  AND  TAXATIOK 

Railroad  loan  guarantee  authority  extension 

(Public  Law  87-10.    improved  April  1,  1961) 

This  law  (HJl.  1163)   amended  section  510 

of   the   Interstate  Commerce   Act  so   as   to 


extend  for  15  months  to  June  30,  1063,  the 
loan  guarantee  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  expired  on 
March  31.  1961. 

Study  on  amendment  of  Public  Law  86-272 
relating  to  State  taxation  of  interstate 
commerce 

(Public  Law  87-17.  Approved  AprU  7,  1961) 
This  law  (HJl.  4363).  to  amend  Public 
Law  86-272  relating  to  State  taxation  on  In- 
terstate commerce,  broadened  the  congres- 
sional study  of  State  powers  to  tax  con- 
cerns In  Interstate  commerce  by  authorizing 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  separately  or  Jointly, 
to  make  full  and  complete  studies  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  taxation  of  In- 
terstate commerce  by  the  States,  territories, 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

Exemption  from  tax  income  derived  by  a 
foreign  central  bank  of  issue  from  obliga- 
tions of  the   United  States 

(Public  Law  87-39.     Approved  May  4.  1961) 

This  law  (HJl.  5189)  amended  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from 
tax  Income  derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank 
of  Issue  from  obligations  of  the  United  States 
by  not  including  such  sums  In  gross  Income 
unless  such  obligations  are  held  for  or  used 
In  connection  with  the  conduct  of  commer- 
cial banking  functions  or  other  commercial 
activities. 

This  could  not  be  considered  an  ac- 
complishment of  the  New  Frontier.  In 
fact,  it  could  not  even  be  considered  an 
original  idea  of  the  New  Frontier.  Al- 
though the  measure  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Kennedy  administration 
to  ease  the  drain  on  UJS.  gold  reserves, 
they  had  obtained  the  idea  from  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  which  had 
originally  come  forth  with  the  recom- 
mendation. 

Acceptance  of  gifts   to   be   used   to   reduce 
public  debt 

(Public  Law  87-58.    Approved  June  37.  1961) 

This  law  (H.R.  311)  specifically  authorized 
the  Secretary  ctf  the  Treasury  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  accept 
gifts  of  money  or  other  property  which  are 
made  to  the  Government  on  the  sole  con- 
dition that  they  are  to  be  used  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt. 

Old  series  currency  adfustment 
(Public  Law  87-66.  Approved  Jime  SO,  1961 ) 
This  law  (S.  1619)  adjusted  the  accounts 
of  old  series  currency  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment In  order  to  permit  the  Treasury 
to  make  a  bookkeeping  entry  of  the  fact 
that  $410  million  of  old  currency  was  un- 
accounted for  and  from  evidence  that  at 
least  $100  million  had  been  destroyed.  This 
action  relieved  the  Government  from  paying 
Interest  and  releasing  the  gold  and  sliver 
redemption  fund  for  this  $100  million  for 
which  the  Government  was  paying  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  3  to  4  percent. 

Extension  of  debt  limit 
(Public  Law  87-69.  Approved  June  30,  1961 ) 
This  law  (HJl.  7677)  Increased  the  na- 
tional debt  celling  from  Its  permanent  $285 
billion  level  to  $298  billion  during  fiscal  year 
1962.  Ilie  celling  was  scheduled  to  drop  to 
the  permanent  level  Jxily  1,  1961. 

In  spite  of  the  oft-repeated  intention 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget,  huge  do- 
mestic expenditures  made  it  necessary 
for  the  administration  to  request* another 
temix>rary  extension  of  the  debt  limit. 
It  now  stands  at  an  alltime  high.    The 
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new  ceiling  is  $5  billion  above  the  tem- 
porary extension  which  expired  June  30, 
1961. 

There  are  grave  fiscal  implications  In- 
volved in  the  compulsive  and  unre- 
strained spending  practices  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  practices  which 
have  changed  surpluses  to  deficits  and 
abandoned  any  semblance  of  concern  for 
a  balanced  budget.  The  administration 
lias  vainly  attempted  to  substitute  bigger 
Government  spending  for  effective  lead- 
ership as  it  has  temporized  with  crises  at 
home  and  abroad.  A  record  peacetime 
debt  ceiling  is  the  result  after  only  8 
months,  with  more  than  3  years  yet  to  go. 

Excise,  corporate  tax  extension 
(PubUc  Law  87-72.     Approved  June  30,  19«1) 

Thia  law  (H.R.  744«)  extended  for  1  year, 
until  July  1.  1063.  the  present  taxes  on  cor- 
porations, new  cars,  auto  parts,  liquor, 
cigarettes,  telephone  calls,  and  travel. 

The  corporate  Income  tax  remained  at  52 
percent.  The  law  continued  the  following 
excise  taxes  imposed  during  the  Korean 
war:  Dtstilled  spirits,  $10.50  a  proof  gallon; 
beer,  99  a  barrel;  cigarettes,  8  cents  a  pack; 
passenger  cars,  10  percent;  auto  parts  and 
accessories,  8  percent;  general  telephone 
service,  10  percent;  transportation  of  per- 
sons, 10  percent. 

On  April  20,  President  Kennedy  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  message  recommend- 
ing changes  in  the  Federal  tax  system, 
pending  a  long-range  tax  reform.  The 
message  was  broken  down  into  five  ma- 
jor categories:  First,  tax  incentive  for 
modernization  and  expansion;  second, 
tax  treatment  of  foreign  incomes;  third, 
correction  of  other  structural  defects; 
fourth,  improvements  in  tax  adminis- 
tration machinery;  and  fifth,  excise  tax 
and  corporate  income  tax  rate  exten- 
sion. The  latter  was  taken  care  of  un- 
der the  public  law  listed  above,  and  was 
the  only  portion  of  the  message  that  met 
with  success  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

And  it  should  be  noted  that  this  ex- 
tension was  another  example  of  a  recom- 
mendation which  had  been  borrowed 
from  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
Its  enactment  was  merely  carrying  out 
what  Eisenhower  had  asked  for. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee handed  the  President  a  direct  slap 
In  the  face  on  the  rest  of  his  tax  pro- 
posals. After  spending  a  major  part 
of  this  session  on  consideration  of  the 
President's  tax  proposals,  that  commit- 
tee postponed  action  on  his  recommen- 
dations imtil  next  session. 

This  decision  stemmed  from  the  fact 
that  the  initial  Treasury  recommenda- 
tions were  not  thought  out  in  sufHcient 
detail  and  were  not  based  on  thorough 
study.  During  the  hearings  the  Treas- 
ury repeatedly  reversed  itself  and  it  was 
not  hard  to  see  that  the  Treasury  had 
no  informed  policy  which  could  stand 
up  under  committee  examination. 

In  other  words,  the  Presidents  tax 
proposals  were  such  a  mess  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  time  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  spent  on  trying  to  untangle 
them,  its  efforts  were  to  Uttle  avail.  The 
Treasury  did  not  know  what  it  was  talk- 
ing about,  so  how  could  the  House  com- 
mittee come  to  any  decision? 

Even  the  President's  calling  the  Dem- 
ocratic members  of  the  committee  to  a 


secret  meeting  at  the  White  House 
did  not  get  the  President's  proposals 
reported  out  this  session. 

Perhaps  the  administration  needs  to 
do  one  of  two  things — either  change  its 
economic  policies,  or  get  a  complete  new 
set  of  tax  advisers  who  know  what  they 
are  doing  in  the  Treasury. 

Maybe  they  need  to  do  both. 

OOVERNMXNT 

Creation  of  joint  committee  to  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  1st  inaugura- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln 

(Public  Law  87-1.  Approved  March  1.  1961) 
House  Joint  Resolution  155  created  a  joint 
committee  to  commemorate  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  1st  Inauguration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Authorization  for  distribution  of  copies  of 
the  Congressional  Record  to  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress 

(Public  Law  87-2.    Approved  March  21, 1961 ) 
S.   451    authorized   distribution   of  copies 
of    the    Congressional    Rzcord    to    former 
Members  of  Congress. 

Restoring  the  military  rank  of  General  of 
the  Army  to  former  President  Eisenhouier 
(PubUc  Law  87-3.  Approved  March  22, 1961 ) 
S.  1173  restored  the  military  rank  of  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  to  former  President  Eisen- 
hower on  the  active  list  with  his  former 
date  of  rank  in  ruch  grade  without,  how- 
ever, entitling  him  to  the  pay  or  allowances 
of  General  of  the  Army.  It  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  E>efense  to  assign  military  as- 
sistants to  General  Elsenhower  as  General 
of  the  Army.  It  also  authorized  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  under  sec- 
tion (b)  of  the  act  of  August  25,  1958  (Public 
Law  85-745)  to  reduce  the  sum  to  provide 
an  ofBce  staff  for  a  former  President  of  the 
United  States  by  the  sum  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  any  such  military  assistants  so 
assigned.  Provision  was  made  that  nothing 
contained  In  the  law  will  affect  or  limit  the 
benefits  provided  the  widow  of  any  former 
President  under  the  act  of  August  25,  1958 
(PubUc  Law  86-745). 

Supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1961 
(Public  Law  87-14.  Approved  March  31, 
1961) 
This  law  (H.R.  5188)  provided  11.69  billion 
In  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fol- 
lowing major  depaj-tments  and  agencies  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961 : 

Department  of  Agriculture •127,943,000 

E>epartment  of  Commerce 9,313,000 

Department  of  Defense 286,900.000 

Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Development  Loan 

Fund 61,  732,  000 

Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.- 133.  156.  500 

Independent    Offlces. 196.948.650 

Department  of  the  Interior 21.246.000 

Department  of  Justice 15.  880,  000 

Department  of  Labor 627i315'500 

Department  of  the  Treasury..  36,097^000 

Renewal  of  reorganization  authority 
(Public  Law  87-18.  Approved  April  7,  1961) 
This  law  (S.  153)  further  amended  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so 
that  such  an  act  would  apply  to  reorganiza- 
tion plans  transmitted  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  at  any  time  before  June  1,  1963. 

President  Kennedy  met  defeat  this 
session  on  his  plans  to  reorganize  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

The  House  killed  the  FCC  reorganiza- 
tion plan  by  a  lopsided  vote  of  323  to  77 
on  June  15.     The  Senate  rejected  the 


SEC  reorganization  by  a  vote  of  52  to 
38  on  June  21. 

The  plans  were  defeated  on  the 
grounds  that,  in  some  Instances,  they 
provided  for  excessive  delegation  of 
powers  to  lower  echelon  officials  and  in 
other  cases  they  concentrated  too  much 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  agency 
chairman.  Overall  effect  of  the  plans, 
opponents  charged,  would  be  to  deny  liti- 
gants many  of  their  legal  rights  and  to 
put  independent  Government  agencies 
under  White  House  domination  and  con- 
trol. 

Clarification  of  membership,  fvnetions,  and 
responsibilities  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council 

(Public  Law  87-26.  Approved  April  25,  1961 ) 
This  law  (HJl.  6169)  amended  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958, 
replacing  the  President  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  Chairman  of  the  CouncU.  It  also 
repealed  the  existing  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  member  from  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
and  three  members  from  civilian  life  and, 
instead,  in  addition  to  the  Vice  President, 
the  Council  would  be  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It 
authorized  any  member,  in  the  case  of  un- 
avoidable absence,  to  designate  another  of- 
ficer of  his  department  or  agency  as  his 
alternate  provided  the  alternate  holds  an 
office  in  the  Federal  Government  to  which  he 
was  appointed  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  8enat«  or  his  service  as  an  alternate 
is  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Appointment  of  additional  circuit  and 
district  judges 
(Public  Law  87-36.  Approved  May  19,  1961) 
This  law  (S.  912)  provided  for  creating  73 
new  Judgeships  of  which  10  were  new  circuit 
judgeships,  61  permanent  district  judge- 
ships, and  2  temporary  district  Judgeships. 

Since  1954,  the  Democratic  congres- 
sional leadership  had  refused,  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  to  permit  a  judgeship  bill 
to  be  brought  up  for  a  vote.  The  Eisen- 
hower administration  time  and  again 
pressed  for  action  in  the  Congress.  The 
need  for  additional  judges  was  becoming 
critical.  During  the  2d  session  of  the 
86th  Congress,  President  Elsenhower 
offered  to  appoint  new  judges  on  a  50-50 
basis — half  Republicans,  half  Demo- 
crats. Still  no  action  was  taken  in  the 
Democratic-controlled  Congress. 

After  the  Democrats  won  control  of 
the  White  House,  however,  things 
changed.  The  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's first  request,  made  3  weeks  after 
the  inauguration  of  President  Kennedy, 
was  for  a  judgeship  bill.  It  was  acted 
upon  with  great  haste,  and  in  less  than 
3  months  this  bill,  creating  new  judge- 
ships to  alleviate  the  congestion  In  our 
Federal  courts,  became  law. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  said,  the  Democrats 
gambled  and  won.  As  a  result  they 
handed  the  President's  brother,  the  At- 
torney General,  one  of  the  biggest  politi- 
cal plums  to  be  doled  out  in  this  country, 

Indian  Claims  Commission  extension 
(Public  Law  87-48.    Approved  June  16,  1961) 

This  law  (S.  751)  extended  the  exUtence  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  6  years 
from  and  after  April  10,  1962.  or  at  such 
earlier  time  as  the  Commission  shall  have 
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made  its  final  report  to  the  Congress  on  all 
claims  filed  with  the  Commission.  Upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  Conunission,  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Commission  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth  supplemental  appropriations  for 

fiscal  1961 

(PubUc  Law  87-74.    Approved  June  30,  1961) 

ThU  law  (H.R.  7712)  provided  for  $47,- 
214,000  of  additional  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1961.    Funds  were  provided  for — 

(1)  Department  of  Defense  (military),  for 
retired  pay.  914,500.000. 

(2)  Department  of  Justice,  for  support  of 
U.S.  prisoners.  $405,000. 

(3)  Department  of  State,  for  contributions 
to  International  organizations,  $32,204,000. 

(4)  Treasury  Department,  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  $106,000. 

Kational  Aeronautica  and  Space  Administra- 
tion authorization 

(Public  Law  87-98.    Approved  July  21,  1961) 

This  Uw  (H.R.  6874)  authorised  $1,784,- 
800.000  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1962  for 
aalaries  and  expenses,  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  faculties,  and  other 
purpoMs. 

Legislative  branch  appropriations  for  fiscal 

1992 

(Public  Law  87-130.     Approved  August  10, 

1961) 

This  law  (HA.  7206)  made  appropriations 
tn  the  amount  of  $185,432,065  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  Senate  total  was  $28,421,840;  the 
House.  $47,856,836. 

Among  other  agencies  included  In  this 
law  were  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Independent  offices  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1962 

(PubUc  Law  87-141.  Approved  August  17, 
1961) 

This  law  (HJl.  7445)  made  appropriations 
of  $8,966,286,000  for  the  various  independent 
executive  offices  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

Among  items  included  were: 

Veterans*  Administration:  $4,889,270,500 
(more  than  one-half  the  total.) 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration: $1,671,750,000  (about  one-fourth 
earmarked  for  moon  exploration  program) . 

General  Services  Administration:  $668,- 
904,500  (a  large  portion  to  be  used  for  con- 
struction at  new  Federal  buildings  in  various 
locations) . 

Federal  Aviation  Agency:  $724,800,000. 

Hoxislng  and  Home  Finance  Agency :  $437.- 
843,000. 

National  Science  Foundation:  $263,250,000. 

Authorizing  funds  to  reimburse  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation 

(Public  Law  87-l$5.  Approved  August  17, 
1961) 
This  law  (S.  763)  repealed  the  require- 
ment for  annual  appraisal  of  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
law  authorized  payment  on  the  basis  of  the 
financial  statements  of  CCC,  subject  to  audit 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  for  net 
realized  losses  sustained  during  any  fiscal 
year. 

rrea*«ry-Po»t  Office  Department  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  19€t 

(Public  Law  87-1B9.  Approved  August  21, 
1961) 

This  law  (HJl.  8954)  made  appropriations 
of  $5,298,765,000  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  for  fiscal 
year  1962. 

The  Treasury  Department  total  was  $928.- 
615,000.     Of  that  amount  $452  million  was 


for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (1961  ap- 
propriation, $413.9  miUlon). 

The  Post  Office  Department  total  was 
$4,368,500,000. 

The  Tax  Court  total  was  $1.76  million. 

In  connection  with  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, one  defeat  might  be  called  by 
some  a  victory  for  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. In  his  message  to  Congress 
March  24,  on  the  budget  and  fiscal  policy, 
the  President  stated  with  reference  to  an 
increase  to  iKtstal  rates: 

The  January  budget  sutenltted  by  my  pred- 
ecessor called  for  an  additional  $843  mllUon 
in  postal  revenues  to  eliminate  the  deficit 
in  that  Department's  operations.  Such  an 
Increase  must  be  effective  July  1  to  close  the 
gap  between  postal  expenditures  and  postal 
revenues  •  •  •,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  close 
this  gap  •  •  •. 

Subsequently,  an  open  rule  was 
granted  by  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  consider 
postal  rate  increases — legislation  having 
been  submitted  and  hearings  held  in  the 
House.  This  means  that  the  House  as  a 
whole  could  amend  the  bill  in  any  way  it 
saw  fit.  Administration  representatives 
intervened  and  requested  a  closed  rule, 
which,  in  effect,  would  prevent  any 
amendments  to  the  bill.  This  gag  rule 
was  granted.  The  bill  came  to  the  floor 
the  following  day  under  the  rule  which 
prevented  any  Member  of  the  House 
from  offering  any  amendment.  Repre- 
sentative Brown,  Republican.  Ohio,  and 
Representative  Colmer.  Democrat,  Mis- 
sissippi, opposed  the  granting  of  a  closed 
rtUe,  citing  the  right  of  the  House  to 
amend  the  bill  in  any  way  it  saw  fit 
and.  by  a  vote  of  142  yeas  to  222  nays,  the 
gag  rule  was  defeated.  The  administra- 
tion refused  to  bring  the  r>ostal  rate  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  under  an  open 
rule  for  fear  it  would  be  amended  to 
such  a  point  that  it  would  be  unaccept- 
able by  reason  of  increase  in  rates  for 
second  and  third  class  mail.  Therefore, 
no  postal  rate  Increase  bill  received  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress, 

Continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  1962 

(Public  Law  87-182.     Approved  August  80, 
1961) 

This  law  (H.J.  Res.  544)  amended  clause 
(c)  of  section  102  of  the  Joint  resolution 
of  June  30,  1961  (PubUc  Law  87-65).  by 
striking  out  "August  31.  1961,"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "September  80,  1961." 
This  enabled  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1962. 

Also  the  law  amended  subsection  (b)  of 
section  101  of  Public  Law  87-65  by  Increasing 
the  foUowing  appropriations:  (1)  Admin- 
istrative expenses  for  area  redevelopment 
programs  from  $400,000  to  $600,000;  (2) 
mutual  security  programs  from  $485  million 
to  $665  milUon;  and  (3)  payment  to  the 
Federal  extended  compensation  account  from 
$45  mUIlon  to  $70  mllUon. 
Communications  Act  of  1934  am,endments 
(Public  Law  87-192.  Approved  August  31, 
1961) 

This  law  (S.  2034)  provided  (In  lieu  of 
rejected  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  concern- 
ing FCC)  — 

( 1 )  Authority  for  the  Commission  to  dele- 
gate certain  of  Its  functions  to  a  panel  of 
Conunlssloners,  an  Individual  Commissioner, 
an  employee  board,  or  an  Individual  em- 
ployee, provided  that  any  such  delegating 
authority  shall  not  be  rescinded  without 
a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Conmilssion  then  holding  office; 


(2)  That  any  order,  decision,  report,  or 
action  made  by  such  delegation  shaU  be 
enforced  In  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
action  of  the  Conunission; 

(3)  That  every  application  of  a  person 
aggrieved  by  any  such  delegated  decision 
shaU  be  passed  upon  by  the  Commission; 

(4)  That  the  Commission  may  deny  the 
applica1:ion  for  review  without  saying  why: 

(6)  That,  If  the  Conunission  grants  a  re- 
view, it  may  set  aside  any  past  action  or 
may  order  a  rehearing;  and 

(6)  That  any  employee  to  whom  the  Com- 
mission may  delegate  review  functions  In 
any  case  of  adjudication  shaU  be  qualified 
by  training,  experience,  and  competence  to 
perform  such  review  duties. 

Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  amendment 

(Public  Law  87-196.  Approved  September 
6,  1961) 
This  law  (H.J.  Res.  438)  amended  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  so  as  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Conunission  to  conduct  a  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  adequacy,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors,  of  the  rules  of  national 
securities,  exchanges,  and  national  securi- 
ties associations.  The  results  of  such  a 
study  shall  be  reported  to  the  Congress  on 
or  before  January  3,  1963.  There  was  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  svun  of 
$750,000  to  carry  out  such  a  study  and  in- 
vestigation. 

Prohibiting  transmission  of  beta  bjr  trtre 

communications 
(Public  Law  87-216.  Approved  September 
13,  1961) 
This  law  (8.  1656)  amended  chapter  50 
("GambUng")  of  Utle  18.  United  States  Code 
(with  respect  to  the  transmission  of  bets, 
wagers,  and  related  information),  to  aaalst 
the  States  in  the  enforcement  of  their  laws 
pertaining  to  gambling,  bookmaklng,  and 
like  offenses,  and  to  aid  in  the  suppression 
of  organized  gambUng  activities,  by  prohib- 
iting the  use  of  wire  communication  facul- 
ties which  are  or  will  be  used  for  the 
transmission  of  bets  or  wagers  and  gambling 
Information  In  Interstate  and  f(x«lgn  com- 
merce, subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
2  years  or  both. 

Prohibiting  interstate  transportation  of 
u>agering  paraphernalia 

(Public  Law  87-218.    Approved  Sept«nber 
13,  1961) 

This  law  (S.  1657)  amended  chapter  95 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  combat 
Interstate  crime  and  to  assist  the  States  In 
the  enforcement  of  their  criminal  laws  by 
prohibiting,  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprlaonment  for  not  more 
than  6  years,  or  both,  the  traiwportatlon  in 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of  wagering 
paraphernalia. 

Prohibiting  travel  or  transport ation  in  aid 
of  racketeering  enterprises 

(Public  Law  87-228.    Approved  September 

13,  1961) 

This  law  (S.  1653)  amended  chapter  95 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
travel  or  transportation  in  aid  of  racketeer- 
ing enterprises,  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  ch*  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  6  years  or  both. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  authority 
to  delegate  to  employee  boards 

(Public  Law  87-247.    Approved  September 

14,  1961) 

This  law  {B.B..  8033)  amended  section  17 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to 
authorize  the  delegation  of  certain  duties 
to  employee  boards.  Under  previous  law 
every  case  in  which  a  hearing  had  been  held 
and  exceptions  to  a  recommended  order  had 
been  filed,  the  matter  had  to  go  to  the  Com- 
mission, or  to  a  division  of  the  ComnUsslon. 
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for  a  decUlon.  Tbla  law  would  permit  the 
CommlMlon  to  delegate  to  employee  boardi 
the  function  of  reylewlng  recommended  or- 
der* entered  In  caaea  In  which  hearttiga  had 
been  held. 

ThU  legislation  effects  a  form  of  proce- 
dural reorganization  within  the  ICC  by 
statute  rather  than  by  reorganization  plan. 

State-Justice  Department  appropriation$  for 
fiscal  1962 

(Public  Law  87-364.     Approved  September 
21,  1961) 

This  law  (HJt.  7371)  made  appropriations 
of  $756,422,650  for  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice,  the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

Of  this  total  appropriation,  the  State  De- 
partment total  was  $266,717,000,  the  Justice 
Department  total  was  $294,489,900,  the  Ju- 
diciary toUl  was  $54,777,650,  the  17.8.  In- 
formation Agency  total  was  $136,550,000,  and 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  total  was 
$888,000. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission,  due  to  ex- 
pire 60  days  after  its  final  report  was  due 
September  9,  1961,  was  extended  for  2  years 
to  September  30, 1963. 

Candidate  Kennedy  and  the  1960 
Democratic  platform  made  glowing 
promises  on  just  about  every  phase  of 
the  many-faceted  subject  of  civil  rights. 
The  2-year  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  however,  was  the  only  frag- 
ment passed  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
A  great  volume  of  legislation  introduced 
was  bottled  up  in  the  Democratic -con- 
trolled committees  of  the  Congress. 
Vigorous  Republican  efforts  to  secure  ac- 
tion were  thwarted. 

District  of  Columbia  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1962 

(Public    Law    87-265.     Approved    September 

21.  1961) 

Thla  law  (H.R.  8072)  made  appropriations 
of  $32,753,000  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  fiscal  year  1962. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  of  1961 
(Public    Law   87-274.      Approved    September 

22,  1961) 

This  law  (S.  279)  established  a  grants-in- 
aid  program  Involving  demonstration  and 
study  projects,  personnel  training,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  local.  State,  and  private 
agencies  In  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
It  authorized  appropriations  of  $10  million 
annually  for  3  years  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962. 

Lal>or  Department  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1962 

(Public  Law  87-200.    Approved 
September  22.  1961) 

Thla  law  (HJl.  7035)  made  appropriations 
of  $4,915,965,000  for  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1962. 

The  Labor  Department  total  was  $629,- 
350,000. 

The  total  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  $4,260,429,003,  of 
which  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to- 
tal was  $738,335,000. 

Among  the  related  agencies  for  which  ap- 
propriations were  Included  In  this  law  were 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board,  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board. 

Telecasting  of  professional  sports  contests 
(Public  Law  87-33 1 .    Approved 
September  30,  1961 ) 
This  law  (HJl.  9096)    amended  the  anti- 
trust lawa  to  authorize  pooling  of  sponsored 


telecasting  by  a  professional  football,  base- 
ball, basketball,  or  hockey  league  and  to  per- 
mit each  league  to  sell  pooled  rights  to  a 
television  network  without  violating  the 
antitrust  laws,  provided  such  sale  does  not 
Impair  college  football  gate  receipts  through 
network  telecasts  of  professional  football 
contests  at  time*  when  college  games  are 
normally  played. 

Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  fiscal 

1982 

(Public    Law    87-332.     Approved    September 

30.  1961) 

The  following  allocation  of  funds  for  fiscal 

1962    was    provided    under    this    law    (H.R. 

9169) : 

Department  of  Agriculture $16,520,000 

Department  of  Commerce 221.353,  136 

Department  of  Defense  (civil 

functions) 5.000,000 

E>epartment  of  Defense  (mili- 
tary)  40,  150,000 

Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare 253,679,000 

Executive  Office  of  the  Presl- 

dent_- 560.000 

Funds    appropriated    to    the 

President   (disaster  relief).  15.000.000 

Independent  offices 487.639,000 

Department  of  the  Interior..  17,  175.000 

Department  of  Justice 985,000 

Department  of  Labor 14.429,000 

Department  of  State 10,  482,  150 

Treasury  Department 675,000 

The  Judiciary 3,115,000 

Legislative  branch 821,  150 

Claims  and  judgments 37.  850,  905 

Total... 1.  124.  983,  341 

The  law  contained  House -sponsored 
amendments  providing  that  no  part  of  the 
funds  Included  In  the  measure  shall  be  used 
for  administrative  expenses  in  connection 
with  loans  to  be  financed  with  funds  bor- 
rowed from  the  Treasury  for  the  following 
programs:  area  redevelopment,  mass  trans- 
portation loans  and  grants,  open  space  land 
grants,  and  low-Income  housing  demonstra- 
tion grants. 

These  amendments  constituted  a  stun- 
ning defeat  for  the  administration  with 
respect  to  its  sponsorship  of  back-door 
financing,  particularly  since  in  each  of 
the  four  above-mentioned  programs 
back-door  financing  had  been  author- 
ized earlier  in  separate  legislative  en- 
actments. 

False  bomb  information 

(Public  Law  87-338      Approved 
October  3,  1961) 

This  law  (HJl.  6834)  amended  section  35 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
penalties  In  certain  cases  for  Imparting  false 
bomb  Information  by  (1)  making  It  a  mis- 
demeanor knowingly  (but  without  malice) 
to  Impart  or  convey  such  false  Information, 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both;  and  by  (2)  making  it  a  felony  to 
convey  such  false  Information  willfully  and 
maliciously  or  with  a  reckless  disregard  for 
human  life,  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $5,000.  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  6  years,  or  both. 

Amending  Federal  Firearms  Act 
(Public  Law  87-342.     Approved 
October  3.  1961) 
This  law  (S.  1760)  strengthened  the  Fed- 
eral   Firearms    Act,    which    prohibited    the 
shipment  of  firearms  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce   to   or    by   persons   under   Indict- 
ment or  convicted  of  certain  specific  crimes 
of  violence,  by  striking  out  "crimes  of  vio- 
lence" and  Irisertlng  "crime  punishable  by 
Imprisonment    for    a    term    exceeding    one 
year"  (Federal  standard  of  a  felony).    The 


penalty  of  not  more  than  $2,000.  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  6  ye«rs,  or  both, 
remained  the  same. 

Amending  Foreign  Agents  Registration   Act 
to  broaden  coverage 

(Public  Law  87-366.     Approved 
October  4,  1961) 

ThU  law  (H  R.  470)  amended  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  to  broaden  the  de- 
finition of  "foreign  principal"  under  the  act 
to  Include  domestic  organizations  which  are 
substantially  "supervised,  directed,  con- 
trolled, or  financed  '  by  a  foreign  government 
or  foreign  political  party.  This  law  also 
further  refined  criteria  for  commercial  ex- 
emptions under  the  act  by  providing  that 
a  foreign  principal.  In  order  for  Its  agents 
to  be  eligible  for  exemption  from  registering 
under  the  act.  must  be  engaged  In  activities 
which  are  either  private  and  nonpoUtlcal 
and  financial,  or  private  and  nonpoUtlcal 
and  mercantile. 

Extending  the  application  of  U.S.  espionage 
laws  outside  the  furisdiction  of  the  United 
States 

(Public  Law  87-369.  Approved  October  4. 
1961) 
This  law  (H.R.  2730)  extended  the  appli- 
cation of  chapter  37  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  espionage  and  censorship, 
to  acts  committed  anywhere  In  the  world 
by  repealing  section  791  of  title  18.  Under 
that  section  the  provisions  of  chapter  37 
had  applied  only  within  the  admiralty  and 
maritime  j\irlsdlctlon  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  high  seas,  and  within  the  Unlt«d 
Stetes. 

HOUSING 

Interim  increase  in  FHA  mortgage  insurance 

authorization 
(Public  Law  87-38.  Approved  May  25,  1961) 
This  law  (8J.  Res.  89)  granted  to  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  mortgage  Insurance  author- 
ity by  amending  secUon  217  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended,  and  Increasing  this 
authority  from  $15  blUlon  to  $16  blUlon. 

Housing  amendments  of  1961 
( Public  Law  87-70.  Approved  June  30,  1961 ) 
This  law  (S.  1922)  authorized  and  ex- 
panded the  housing  program  by  providing 
for  urban  renewal,  $2  blUlon;  coUege  hous- 
ing loans,  $1.2  billion;  community  facilities 
loans,  $500  million;  farm  housing  loans. 
$407  million  ($200  million  In  new  funds  In 
addition  to  $207  mUllon  ezUtlng  authoriza- 
tion); "open  space"  grants,  $60  mUllon; 
housing  for  the  elderly  dU-ect  loans.  $76  mil- 
lion; urban  renewal  planning  grants,  $66 
million. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  law  were: 
Title  I— New  Housing  Programs 

1.  Limited-interest  loans  (5  to  6  percent), 
made  to  commercial  developers,  for  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  both  aales  and 
rental  housing  for  moderate-Income  fami- 
lies. 

2.  Forty-year,  no-downpayment  loans  for 
the  rental  program. 

3.  Maximum  term  for  new  single-family 
sales  housing  was  35  years,  except  term  may 
be  extended  to  40  years  in  hardship  cases. 

4.  Maximimi  term  for  existing  sales  hous- 
ing was  30  years. 

5.  Downpayment  fixed  at  3  percent.  In- 
cluding closing  costs,  on  a  maximum  mort- 
gage of  $16,000  in  high-cost  area. 

6.  A  3-percent  downpayment  and  a  35- 
year  term  was  provided  for  two-,  three-,  and 
four-family  units  to  be  sold  to  families  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal  or  other  govern- 
mental action. 

7.  FHA  authority  to  contract  for  new 
guarantees  under  this  program  was  limited 
to  July  1,  1963. 

8.  Forty-year,  no-downpayment  loans  (at 
below-the-market-rate   Interest)    were   pro- 
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vlded  tvr  nonprofit  organizations  and  public 
agencies,  for  construction  and  rehabilitation 
of  flvs-famUy  or  larger  rental  dwellings  for 
moderate-Income  families  with  guarantees 
under  this  program  limited  to  July  1,  1$63. 

9.  Twenty-year,  limited-interest  (6-per- 
cent maximum)  loans  were  provided  for  im- 
provement of  existing  dwellings  within  ur- 
ban-renewal areas  or  one-  to  foiir-famlly 
dwelUngs  ouUlde  such  areas.  Loans  may  be 
as  high  as  $10,000  per  family  unit. 

10.  Regular  mortgage  loans  may  be  made 
on  housing  Inoorpuratlng  new  and  ad- 
vanced designs  and  techniques. 

11.  Loans  on  apartmenu  in  a  multlfamlly 
dwelUng  that  are  individually  owned  and 
have  individual  mortgages  were  permitted. 

Title   II — Elderly   and  Public  Housing 

1.  Expanded  to  $136  million  the  1959  au- 
thorization of  a  $50  million  revolving  loan 
fund  to  make  direct  loans  to  nonprofit 
groups  at  below  market  rate  for  construction 
of  housing  for  the  elderly. 

2.  Expanded  eligible  groups  to  Include  con- 
sumer  cooperatives   and   public   agencies. 

3.  Authorized  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration to  cont«iCt  for  construction  by 
local  housing  agencies  of  an  additional 
100,000  public  housing  units.  (PHA  has 
$336  million  avaUable  for  contracts  through 
previous  authorization.) 

4.  Authorized  $5  million  for  demonstration 
programs  by  local  housing  authorities  for 
experimentation  with  new  methods  of  pro- 
Tiding   housing   for   low-income    families. 

6.  Raised  the  limit  on  per  roam  expend- 
itures for  public  housing  for  the  elderly  from 
$2,500  to  $3,000. 

Title  III — Urban  Renewal  and  Planning 

1.  Authorized  an  additional  $3  blUlon  In 
Pwteral  capital  grmnu  for  urban  renewal 
projects. 

2.  Authorized  $25  million  at  8V4 -percent 
disaster  loans  by  the  Small  Buslnees  Admin- 
istration to  small  buslnessef  forced  to  vacate 
by  urban  renewal  project  or  other  govern- 
mental action. 

3.  Permitted  local  urban  renewal  agencies 
to  seU  land  and  property  to  cooperatives, 
nonprofit  organlzattons.  aiul  public  agencies 
who  intend  to  build  moderate  Income  rental 
units  on  the  land. 

4.  Raised  the  existing  authorization  from 
$20  to  $75  million  for  granU  to  States  and 
localities  for  planning  various  types  of  ur- 
ban and  snxall-clty  rehabilitation  projects, 
and  raised  the  Federal  share  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  each  planning 
project  Under  thta  provision,  mass-trans- 
port studies  can  be  financed  and.  In  addl- 
Uon.  It  gave  State*  blanket  authority  in 
advance  to  conclude  interstate  compacts  to 
\indertake  joint  planning   projects. 

Title  IV— College  Housing 
1.  Raised  from  $1,675  million  to  $2,675 
million  (in  four  steps  by  July  1,  1964)  the 
Federal  revolving  fund  for  low-Interest, 
long-term  loans  to  colleges,  universities,  and 
hospitals  for  coiulructlon  of  housing,  and 
ntaed  the  limit  on  the  portion  of  the  fund 
that  can  be  used  for  dining  halls,  student 
centers,  and  other  nonhousing  facilities  on 
college  and  university  campuses  and  on  hos- 
pital housing  for  nurses  and  Interns  by  $120 
million  each. 

Title  V — Community  Facilities 
1.  Raised  from  $160  mUllon  to  $650  mil- 
lion  the   communities   facilities   loan   fund 
foi    local   water,  gas.  and  sewage  plant  Im- 
provements. 

2  Provided  $50  million  of  this  Increase 
for  low-Interest  loans  to  metropoUtan  agen- 
cies for  construction  of  mass-transportation 
systems,  with  authority  limited  to  December 
31.  1962. 

Title  VI — National  Housing  Act  Changes 
1.  Authorized  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage   AsBOClatUm   to   borrow    an   additional 


$760  million  from  the  Treasury  for  its  spe- 
cial assistance  program,  with  an  additional 
$760  milUon  of  existing  FNMA  fxinds  trans- 
ferred to  the  program. 

3.  Exparded  the  existing  home-Improve- 
ment loan  guarantee  program  for  4  years  to 
October  31.  1966. 

8.  Increased  the  terms  for  regular  FHA 
borne  mortgage  insuranoe  by  raising  the 
maximum  mortgage  maturity  for  new  homes 
from  30  to  35  years  and  by  lowering  the 
required  downpayment  for  one-family  dwell- 
ings, but  retained  the  80-year  maturity  for 
resale  housing.  The  new  schedule  required 
8  percent  on  the  first  $16XKX)  valuation  of 
a  home,  10  percent  on  the  next  $6,000.  and  25 
percent  on  anything  over  $20,000.  The  maxi- 
mum mortgage  for  a  one-family  home  was 
Increased  from  $22,000  to  $25.(X)0  and  for 
two-family  dwellings  from  $25,000  to  $27,000. 

4.  Removed  the  dollar  limit  on  the  num- 
ber of  loans  that  can  be  insured  by  the 
FHA  for  all  general  mortgage  Insuranoe  pro- 
grams. 

5.  Made  October  1.  1966.  the  cutoff  date 
on  the  FHA's  authority  to  insure  new  loans. 

6.  Permitted  FHA  to  reduce  its  premium 
on  any  regular  mortgage  insurance  from 
one-half  to  one -quarter  of  1  percent. 

7.  Extended  for  1  year,  through  October 
1.  1962,  the  FHA  authority  to  insure  mort- 
gages on  housing  for  military  personnel  and 
civilian  armed  aervioes  employees  in  areas 
around  defense  installations  (Capehart  hous- 
ing) and  on  similar  housing  around  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  installations. 

8.  Raised  from  25,000  to  28.000  the  num- 
ber of  housing  units  that  can  be  built  under 
the  Capehart  program  after  June  30.  1959. 

Title  vn— Open  ^>aoe  Land 
1.  Authorized  $60  million  in  Federal  grants 
to  States  and  locaUties  to  pay  up  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  in  and 
around  urban  centers  to  create  open  space 
areas  for  recreation,  conservation,  scenic,  and 
historical  ptirposes. 

Title  Vm — Farm  Housing 

1.  Extended  the  farm  housing  program  for 
4  years,  through  Jwae  30,  1965.  and  increased 
the  existing  $207  million  authorization  pre- 
vlo\isly  granted  in  1966  by  $200  million. 

Title  IX — Miscellaneous 

1.  Extended  the  voluntary  home  mortgage 
credit  program  for  4  years,  through  October 
1,  1965. 

This  law  has  a  unique  legislative  his- 
tory in  the  Democratic-controlled  Con- 
gress. It  is  an  example  of  omnibus  leg- 
islation at  its  worst.  A  number  of 
sound,  proved  housing  programs  were 
made  hostages  to  all  sorts  of  unrelated 
and  unsound  proposals  which  could  not 
have  been  enacted  on  their  own  merits. 
To  get  a  continuation  of  the  former, 
Congress  had  to  accept  the  latter.  As  a 
result,  a  considerable  number  of  Sen- 
ators who  had  alwajrs  supported  housing 
bills  in  the  pa.st.  voted  ae^ainst  the  con- 
ference report.  They  had  just  been  lec- 
tured to  by  the  President  on  unnecesstiry 
spending  programs,  and  then  found  that 
they  were  expected  to  support  a  bill  that 
exceeded  by  $1  billion  the  total  author- 
izations requested  by  that  same  admin- 
istration. 

The  housing  bill  this  year  was  the 
great  sop  to  far-out  liberals.  They  were 
allowed  to  play  with  it  and  insert  any 
and  all  expensive  plans  they  had  been 
toying  with  for  a  number  of  years.  In  a 
sense,  it  was  a  sort  of  psychiatric  treat- 
ment— they  could  get  rid  of  their  frus- 
trations and  inhibitions  In  this  bill.  It 
may  have  saved  them  from  a  crackup. 


since  the  Kennedy  administration  delib- 
erately refused  to  carry  out  any  of  Its 
promises  with  reference  to  civil  rights  or 
immigration  re/orm. 

The  result,  however,  will  be  an  enor- 
mously expensive  housing  program,  not 
only  because  of  the  swollen  authoriza- 
tions, but  also  because  of  new  programs 
which  will  inevitably  grow  and  grow  in 
years  to  come.  The  genetics  of  this  kind 
of  legislation  is  such  that  old  programs 
never  die,  they  simply  get  bigger  and 
bigger. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
in  the  Senate,  the  administration  nearly 
suffered  a  first-class  spanking.  One  of 
the  heralded  new  features  of  the  bill  was 
a  so-called  moderate -income  housing 
program,  calling  for  40-year,  no-down- 
payment loans  up  to  $15,000  for  single- 
family  housing.  It  would  mean  that  al- 
most 20  years  would  have  to  pass  before 
the  buyer  built  up  a  6-percent  equity. 
So  unsound  did  this  proposal  appear  that 
it  was  eliminated  on  the  floor  by  a  bi- 
partisan vote.  Enormous  pressure  was 
then  brought  to  bear  by  administration 
leaders,  and  a  slightly  modified  middle - 
income  program  was  restored  to  the  Mil 
by  a  very  narrow  margin  of  victory. 

The  conference  report  on  this  bill 
adopted  the  worst  features  of  Senate  and 
House  versions  of  the  bill.  It  was  suc- 
cessful because  authorizations  of  the 
"pork  barrel"  variety  were  sharply  in- 
creased and  heli>ed  to  break  down  resist- 
ance to  other  parts  of  the  bill  about 
which  there  was  great  doubt  or  suspi- 
cion. However,  every  siKxess  has  its 
price,  and  the  price  here  was  the  refusal 
of  many  Senators  hitherto  friendly  to 
housing  legislation  to  support  such  an 
extreme  measure. 

Amendment  concerning  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation 

(Public  Law  87-210.  Approved  September  8, 
1961) 
This  law  (HH.  7108)  amended  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  title  IV  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  and  was  designed 
to  strengthen  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  which  insures  savings 
accounts  in  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  similar  institutions  up  to  a  statutory 
limit  of  $10,000.  Supplonental  payments 
would  be  required  by  insured  associations 
in  order  to  build  up  the  Corporation's  re- 
so-ve  fund.  The  law  would  require  insured 
institutions  to  pay  a  premium  prepayment 
equal  to  2  percent  of  the  annual  net  In- 
crease of  the  accounts  of  their  insured  mem- 
bers in  addition  to  the  usual  one-twelfth  of 
1  percent  annual  premium  and  would  re- 
duce the  home  loan  bank  stock  purchase 
requirement  to  1  percent  of  outstanding 
home  mortgages  and  other  similar  obliga- 
tions. 

IMMIGRATIOIf 

Amendments  to  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act 
(Public  Law  87-301.  Approved  SeptMnber 
26.  1961) 
This  law  (S.  2237)  revived  and  made  per- 
manent the  Alien  Orphan  Adoption  Act  by 
amending  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  spe- 
cial nonquota  Inunlgrant  visas  to  certain 
eligible  orphans  under  the  age  of  14;  pro- 
vided for  judicial  review  of  deportation  and 
exclusion  orders;  authorized  acceleration  of 
Issuance  of  visas  to  aliens  on  the  second 
and  third  preference  waiting  list;  lifted  the 
quota  celling  of  2,000  numbers  from  the 
Asia-Pacific  triangle  and  provided  100  quota 
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numbers  for  each  country  In  that  area;  and 
made  permanent  a  liberalization  of  tuber- 
culosis exclusion  provisions. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this 
legislation  is  a  small  step  forward,  and 
does  provide  relief  in  a  number  of  hard- 
ship categories.  It  is.  however,  a  piece- 
meal correction;  that  Is,  just  the  type 
of  correction  that  was  sovmdly  de- 
nounced in  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1960.  That  platform  made  sweeping 
criticisms  of  existing  immigration  laws, 
and  said  that  sweeping  revisions  of  these 
laws — as  opposed  to  "piecemeal" 
changes — could  be  expected  in  the  event 
of  a  Democratic  victory. 

In  addition,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, Mr.  Kennedy,  was  and  is  an  expert 
in  this  field.  While  a  Senator,  he  had 
written  a  handsome  booklet  which  was 
widely  distributed  free  of  charge  where- 
in was  set  forth  our  immigrant  heritage, 
and  the  need  for  liberalizing  the  immi- 
gration laws.  During  the  1960  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Kennedy  repeatedly  said  that 
he  took  the  platform  pledges  on  immi- 
gration reform  very  seriously,  and,  if 
elected,  would  throw  the  weight  of  his 
Ofllce  into  such  an  effort.  Evidently  he 
developed  a  sore  arm,  because  nothing 
remotely  resembling  what  was  promised 
came  from  the  administration  during 
this  session,  despite  the  topheavy  Dem- 
ocratic majority  in  both  Houses.  The 
President  might  have  started  with  the 
Eisenhower  proposals  laid  before  Con- 
gress in  1953  and  several  times  there- 
after, or  the  reforms  proposed  by  Re- 
publicans In  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  accordance  with  the  Republi- 
can 1960  platform. 

The  absolute  silence  of  the  adminis- 

.  tration  means  that  immigration  reform 

will  again  be  what  it  should  not  be,  a 

campaign  issue  raised  during  election 

year,  and  dropped  thereafter. 

INTiaNATIONAI-  AFFAIBS 

Sugar  Act  extension 
(Public  Law  87-15.    Approved  March  31, 

1961) 
This  law  (H.R.  5463)  extended  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  for  15  months.  It 
also  permitted  the  President  to  cut  off  the 
800,000-ton  share  of  the  Cuban  quota  ear- 
marked few  the  Dominican  Republic  and  It 
provided  that  in  setting  quotas  special  con- 
sideration should  be  given  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries  buying  U.S.  farm  commod- 
ities. 

J nteT- American  social  and  economic  program 
and  Chilean  reconstruction  program  ap- 
propriations 

(Public  Law  87-41.  Approved  May  27,  1961) 
This  law  (HJl.  6518)  made  appropriations 
of  $500  million  for  loans  for  programs  of 
economic  projects  Intended  to  Improve  living 
standards  in  Latin  America.  Of  the  $500 
million.  $394  million  went  Into  the  Inter- 
national Development  Bank,  $100  million  to 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, and  $6  million  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

The  law  also  carried  an  additional  $100 
million  for  loans  to  aid  Chile's  recovery  from 
earthquake  damage. 

The  law  contained  a  provision  that  none 
of  the  funds  could  be  loaned  or  reloaned 
at  Interest  rates  considered  to  be  excessive 
by  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
or  higher  than  the  legal  rate  of  Interest  of 
the  country  In  which  the  loan  was  made. 

On  interest  rates  on  Latin  American 
aid  funds,  the  administration  had  to  set- 


tle  for  less   than   a  complete   victory. 
Here  is  what  happened: 

Originally,  the  administration  Indi- 
cated that  it  wanted  no  restrictions  on 
the  interest  that  could  be  charged  to 
Latin  American  borrowers  of  American 
aid  funds— H.R.  6518.  The  Senate, 
however,  approved  the  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware amendment  providing  an  8-percent 
ceiling.  The  House  refused  to  accept 
this  amendment.  The  State  Depart- 
ment got  hysterical  and  asked  the  Sen- 
ate to  back  down.  The  Senate  refused, 
whereupon  the  House  finally  agreed  to 
require  that  money  could  not  be  loaned 
or  reloaned  at  Interest  rates  considered 
excessive  by  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  or  at  a  rate  above  the 
legal  limit  in  the  country  where  the  loan 
was  made.  The  Senate  finally  agreed  to 
this  in  lieu  of  the  Williams  of  Delaware 
8-percent  ceiling.  So  the  administration 
wound  up  with  some  limitations  on  the 
interest  that  could  be  charged,  although 
originally  it  apparently  sought  no  re- 
strictions. The  principal  amount  in- 
volved here  was  $500  million. 

Offlct  o/  International  Travel 
(Public  Law  87-«3.    Approved  June  29.  1961 ) 

This  law  (S.  610)  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Office  of  International 
Travel  within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  foreign  travel 
within  the  United  States.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  was  authorized  to  spend  up  to 
$4.7  million  annually  for  this  purpose  ex- 
cept for  the  first  year,  beginning  July  1. 
1961.  when  a  $3  million  ceiling  would  apply. 

Establishment  of  Caribbean  Organization 

(PubUc  Law  87-73.     Approved  June  30.  1961) 

This  law  (H.J.  Res.  384)  dissolved  the 
Caribbean  Commission,  composed  cf  Prance, 
the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States,  and  created  the  Caribbean 
Organization  to  be  composed  of  the  Carib- 
bean territories  of  these  four  countries  as 
a  formalization  of  the  growth  of  the  self- 
governing  powers  of  these  dependent  ter- 
ritories. 

Oil  Pollution  Act  o/  1961 

(Public  Law  87-167.    Approved   August  30, 
1961) 

This  law  (S.  2187)  implemented  the  pro- 
vielona  of  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by 
OH.  1954,  by— 

(1)  Making  unlawful  the  discharge  by  any 
person  from  any  ship,  which  Is  a  tanker, 
within  any  of  the  prohibited  zones,  of  oil 
or  any  oliy  mixture  which  fouls  the  surface 
of  the  sea;  and.  the  discharge  by  any  person 
into  the  sea  from  a  ship,  other  than  a  tanker, 
the  same  type  of  polluting  substance. 

(2)  Excepting  from  prohibition  the  dis- 
charge of  such  substance  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  safety  of  the  ship,  preventing 
damage  to  the  ship  or  cargo,  or  saving  life 
at  sea:  or  the  unavoidable  escape  by  leak- 
age of  such  pollution:  or  the  discharge  of 
sediment  which  cannot  be  pumped  out  be- 
cause it  had  become  solid  or  which  arises 
from  the  purification  of  oil  fuel  or  lubricat- 
ing oil.  provided  the  discharge  Is  made  as 
far  from  land  as  practicable. 

(3)  Providing  the  following  penalties  for 
persons  who  violate  the  provisions  of  this 
act:  (a)  that  such  a  person  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor;  and  (b)  that,  upon  conviction, 
punishment  shall  be  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$2,500  nor  less  than  $500.  or  imprisonment 
for  up  to  1  year;  or  both. 

(4)  Providing  that  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  this  act  shall  be  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(5)  Providing  that  the  prohibited  zones 
for  all  ships  shall  be  all  sea  areas  within  60 


miles  from  land,  with  certain  specific  ex- 
ceptions for  tankers,  and  other  specific 
exceptions  for  ships  other  than  tankers. 

International  Finance  Corporation  charter 
amendment 

(Public  Law  87-185.  Approved  August  80. 
1961) 
This  law  (H.R.  6765)  authorized  accept- 
ance of  an  amendment  to  the  articles  of 
agreement  of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation.  Under  this  law.  the  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  Corporation  was  authorized 
to  agree  to  an  amendment  to  the  charter  of 
the  Corporation  which  authorizes  the  Cor- 
poration to  make  Investments  of  its  funds 
in  capital  stock  and  to  limit  the  exercise  of 
voting  rights  by  the  Corporation  unless 
exercise  of  such  rights  Is  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Corporation  to  protect  Its  Interests. 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 

(Public  Law  87-195.     Approved  September  4. 

1961) 

This  law  (S.  1983)  authorized  a  total  of 
$4,253,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1963  for  foreign 
aid.  The  total  authorization  was  $11,963.- 
500.000.  In  addition  to  fiscal  1962  authoriza- 
tions, there  was  $1,700  million  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1963  and  $6  billion  authorized  for 
fiscal  years  1963  through  1966.  The  law's 
principal  provisions  Included : 

(1)  Development  Loan  Fund:  (a)  The 
President  was  authorized  to  make  loans  from 
this  Fund  payable  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest In  US.  dollars  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine,  (b)  For 
fiscal  year  1962.  $1,300  mlUlon  was  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated,  and  for  the  next  4 
years.  $1,500  million  was  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated each  year  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  establish 
an  interagency  Development  Loan  Commit- 
tee which  shall,  under  his  direction,  estab- 
lish standards  and  criteria  for  lending  opera- 
tions of  these  funds. 

(2)  Development  grants  and  technical  co- 
operation: (a)  The  President  was  authorized 
to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  less-developed 
friendly  countries  and  areas.  (b)  For  fiscal 
year  1962.  there  was  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  $380  million  to 
be  available  until  spent. 

(3)  Investment  guaranties:  (a)  The  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  Issue  guaranties  of 
Investments  in  connection  with  projects,  etc  . 
In  any  friendly  country  with  which  such  an 
agreement  has  been  reached,  (b)  This  au- 
thority shall  continue  until  June  30,  1964. 

(4)  Surveys  of  Investment  opportunities: 
(a)  The  President  was  authorized  to  partici- 
pate in  the  financing  of  Investment  oppor- 
tunity surveys  undertaken  by  any  person  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, (b)  There  was  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1962  for 
this  purpose. 

(5)  Development  research:  (a^  The  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  use  funds  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  programs  of  research  into, 
and  evaluation  of.  the  process  of  economic 
dpvelopment  In  less-developed  friendly  coun- 
tries. 

(6)  International  organizations  and  pro- 
grams: (a)  The  President  was  authorized  to 
make  voluntary  contributions  on  a  grant 
basis  to  International  organizations  and  to 
their  programs  on  his  own  terms  and  condi- 
tions, (b)  There  was  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1963  for  this  pur- 
pose $153,500,000. 

(7)  Supporting  assistance:  (a)  The  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  furnish  assistance 
to  friendly  countries  In  order  to  support  or 
promote  economic  or  political  stability  on 
his  own  terms  and  conditions. 

(8)  Contingency  fund:  (a)  There  was  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  fiscal  year  1962  $300  million  for  use  by 
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the  President  for  sMlstance  when  he  de- 
termines such  use  to  be  Important  to  the 
national  interest,  (b)  The  President  shall 
keep  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker^of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives currently  Informed  of  the  use 
of  these  funds.  1 1 

(0)  Military  asslstatice:  (a)  The  President 
was  authorized  to  furnish  military  assistance 
on  his  own  terms  and  conditions  to  any 
friendly  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion, the  assisting  of  <?hlch  the  President 
finds  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  promote  world  peace,  (b) 
There  was  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  $1,700  million  for  fiscal  year 
1962  and  $1,700  million  for  fiscal  year  1963 
to  be  available  until  spent. 

(10)  Administrative  provisions:  (a)  The 
President  was  authorized  to  exercise  any 
functions  conferred  upon  him  by  this  act 
through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Government  as  he  shall  direct,  (b)  There 
was  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  the  President  for 
fiscal  year  1962  the  amount  of  $50  million. 

The  administration  claimed  a  major 
victory  on  this  issue.  However,  in  fight- 
ing for  the  5-year  authorization  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  to  be  financed 
through  Tresisury.  borrowing,  represent- 
atives of  the  administration  bitterly  con- 
tended that  retention  of  the  process  of 
annual  appropriations  would  greatly 
hinder  the  new  program  and  would  be 
completely  unacceptable.  When  the  fi- 
nal version  of  the  bill  was  passed,  pro- 
viding for  annual  appropriations  and 
eliminating  all  provisions  which  would 
have  permitted  back-door  financing,  the 
tune  changed  and  the  administration 
chanted,  "wholly  satisfactory." 

An  amendment  to  the  foreign-aid  bill 
providing  that  no  assistance  be  given  an 
international  organization  of  which 
Conununist  China  Is  a  member  was  de- 
leted from  the  final  version. 

Another  aspect  of  the  foreign -aid  pro- 
gram concerned  the  administration's  at- 
tempts to  liberalize  the  Battle  Act  to 
permit  trade  with  Communist  countries. 
This  proposal  was  high  priority  on  the 
President's  16-point  program  for  this  ses- 
sion. While  it  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, no  action  was  taken  on  the  House 
fioor. 

(Non. — The  Senate  unanimously  adopted 
a  bipartisan  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  34)  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  against 
the  seating  of  Communist  China  in  the 
United  Nations.  The  House  vote  likewise 
was  unanimous.  Nevertheless,  the  specula- 
tion In  Washington  U  that,  as  soon  as  Con- 
gress adjourned  and  Its  presence  no  longer 
serves  as  a  restraint  on  the  administration, 
CommunUt  China  will  be  seated  in  the 
United  Nations.) 

Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 

Act  of  1961 
(Public  Law  87-266.  Approved  September 
21,  1961) 
The  law  (H.R.  8666)  sought  to  provide 
for  improvement  and  strengthening  of  the 
international  relations  of  the  United  States 
by  promoting  better  mutual  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  through  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchanges,  and  was 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  programs,  administered 
and  sponsored  by  the  VS.  Government, 
especially  by  consolidating  in  one  act  var- 
ious existing  pieces  of  legislation  authoriz- 
ing such  programs. 


Among  provisions  in  the  law  were — 

Reaflirmation  that  all  foreign  currency 
utilized  would  be  subject  to  the  appropria- 
tions process; 

Dollar  appropriations  woxUd  be  available 
until  spent; 

Liberalization  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  with  respect  to  families  of  ex- 
change visitors:  and 

Liberalization  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  with  respect  to  tax  on  Incomes  of 
students  and  exchange  visitors. 

Peace  Corps  Act 
(Public  Law  87-293.  Approved  September 
22,  1961) 
This  law  (HJl.  7500)  provided  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  peoples  of  Interested  covm- 
trles  and  areas  In  meeting  their  needs  for 
skilled  manpower.  It  made  permanent  a 
Peace  Corps  established  earlier  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  the  President.  It  authcn-lzed 
appropriations  to  the  President  for  fiscal 
1962  not  to  exceed  $40  million  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
(PubUc  Law  87-297.  Approved  September 
26. 1961) 
This  law  can.  9118)  provided  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  UJS.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  limitation,  reduction,  and  control 
of  armaments.  It  would  be  a  fully  staffed 
independent  agency,  but  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Di- 
rector, who  would  serve  as  the  principal  ad- 
viser to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
President  on  arms  control  and  disarmament 
matters,  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  and 
would  receive  a  salary  of  $22,500.  The  law 
authorized  appropriations  of  not  to  exceed 
$10  million,  available  untU  expended,  to 
carry  out  Its  provisions. 

Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation  Act  of  1962 

(Public  Law  87-329.     Approved  September 

30. 1961) 

This  law  (H.R.  9033)  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1962  funds  in  the  amount  of  $4,123.- 
345.000.  a  decrease  from  the  $4,993,991,000 
requested  by  the  President. 

The  funds  were  allocated  as  follows : 
Title  I: 

1.  Economic  assistance : 

Development  loans..  $1. 112.  500.  000 

Development  grants.         296.  600.  000 

Surveys  of  invest- 
ment opportuni- 
ties..  1,600,000 

International  organ- 
izations and  pro- 
grams...  163,500,000 

Supporting  assist- 
ance          425,000.000 

Contingency  fund  .  —         275 .  000 ,  000 

Administrative  ex- 
penses..  47.500.000 

2.  Military  assistance 1,600.000,000 

3.  Department  of  State..  3,000,000 
Title    II:     Ryukyu    Islands. 

Army.. 7,089,000 

Title     in :      Export-Import 

Bank.. [1.300,000.0001 

Title  IV:  Treasury  Depart- 
ment  171.666.000 

Title  V:  Peace  Corps 30,000.000 

Exchange  of   military  atomic  energy  infor- 
mation with  France 

(Public  Law  87-363.  Approved  October  4, 
1961) 
This  law  (HJ.  Res.  669)  authorized  the 
United  States  and  France  to  immediately  ex- 
change classified  information  to  permit 
French  military  forces  to  be  trained  in  the 
employment  of  and  defense  against  atomic 
weapons.  It  also  provided  for  the  transfer 
of  nonnuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapon  sys- 
tems, but  not  parts  of  atomic  weapons,  to 
French  military  forces  assigned  to  NATO. 


This  law  waived  the  60-day  waiting  period 
(before  such  agreements  take  effect)  during 
a  congressional  session. 

LABOm 

Temporary   Extended    Unemployment   Com- 
pensation Act  of  1961 

(Public  Law  87-6.  Approved  March  34. 
1961) 
This  law  (HH.  4806)  provided  tar  the 
establishment  of  a  temporary  program  of 
extended  unemployment  compensation  and 
a  temporary  increase  in  the  rate  of  Federal 
unemployment  tax. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  extended  compen- 
sation, an  individual  must  have  exhausted, 
after  Jime  30.  1960,  all  rights  imder  the 
State  law  and  have  no  rights  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  any  Federal  or 
State  law. 

Federal  funds  were  made  available  to  the 
States  to  extend  benefits  for  up  to  13  weeks. 
but  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  39  weeks 
in  a  year. 

The  program  will  expire  Jime  30.  1962. 
and  is  to  be  financed  by  a  temporary  Increase 
in  unemployment  tax  employers  pay  on  a 
wage  base  of  $3,000  and  will  Increase  this 
basic  tax  by  a  special  0.4  percent  tax  to  3.5 
j)ercent.  which  will  be  effective  on  wages 
paid  between  January  1,  1962,  and  Decem- 
ber 31.  1963. 

The  law  extended  benefits  to  those  who 
have  used  up  their  State  unemplojrment 
compensation  between  Jiine  30,  1960,  and 
March  31.  1962. 

The  law  contained  a  provision  which  re- 
duced unemployment  compensation  for 
those  who  are  receiving  pensions  from  pri- 
vate organizations  but  excluded  from  this 
provision  those  receiving  disability  and  so- 
cial   seciu-lty    benefits. 

The  Federal  Government  wo\ild  not  be 
reimbursed  for  the  funds  advanced  untU 
January  1963  and  1964. 

The  act  established  an  unemployment 
trust  fund  which  Is  to  be  maintained  as  a 
separate  book  accoimt  from  which  compen- 
sation payments  and  State  reimbursements 
shall  be  made  with  a  terminal  date  of  De- 
cember 31,  1964,  for  transfers  to  or  from 
the  fund. 

Section  3301  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  was  amended  to  Increase  the  taxes 
on  wages  paid  during  the  calendar  years 
1962  and  1963  from  3.1  to  3.6  percent. 

The  amount  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  this  act  was  in- 
creased to — 

( 1 )  Three  hundred  and  eighty-five  million 
dollars  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961. 

(2)  Four  hundred  and  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962. 

Unemployment  was  6.6  percent  when 
the  New  Frontier  dawned  last  January. 
The  jobless  rate  has  been  higher  in  every 
month  since.  In  1961  unemplojrment 
has  averaged  6.8  percent  of  the  work 
force — as  against  an  average  of  5.8  per- 
cent in  the  comparable  months  of  Re- 
publican 1960. 
Temporary  extended  railroad  unemployment 

insurance  benefits 
(Public  Law  87-7.    Approved  March  24.  1961) 

ThU  law  (HJl.  6075)  provided  temporary 
extended  railroad  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits  for  railroad  workers  similar  to  those 
provided  workers  in  industry  generally  by 
providing  additional  unemployment  benefits 
on  a  temporary  basis  to  those  unemployed 
railroad  workers  who  have  after  June  30. 
1960.  and  before  April  1.  1962.  exhausted  all 
their  rights  to  unemployment  benefits  under 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

The  act  authorized  the  transfer  of  funds 
to  the  railroad  unemployment  Insurance  ac- 
count from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treas- 
ury, such  transfers  to  be  without  interest 
and  to  be  repaid  without  interest. 
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A  t«mpor»iTr  IncrcMC  In  the  tax  rate  pay- 
able under  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  of  one-quarter  of  1  percent  waa 
made  on  compensation  paid  In  1963  and 
1963.  There  were  no  changes  In  the  existing 
law.  The  provisions  for  the  payment  by  em- 
ployers of  a  contribution  rate  of  3%  percent 
paid  after  December  31,  1961.  and  before 
January  1,  1964,  was  suspended  by  a  provi- 
sion m  this  bill  which  would  make  the  rate 
4  percent  with  respect  to  such  compensa- 
tion. 

Minimum   voage   am^ndm.enta 

(Public  Law  87-30.  Approved  May  5.  1961) 
This  law  (H.R.  3935)  amended  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  to  provide 
minimum  wage  coverage  for  certain  em- 
ployees. 

Major  provisions  of  the  law: 

(1)  Raised  the  fl-an-hour  minimum  wage 
to  $1.25  by  1963  and  brought  under  the 
Wages  and  Hours  Act  an  additional  3.62  mil- 
lion workers,  most  of  them  In  retail  stores. 

(2)  Toole  effect  120  days  after  bill  was 
signed  Into  law. 

(3)  Provided  a  wage  floor  of  $1.15  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  law  with  the  mlnlmiun 
of  $1.25  to  take  effect  2  years  later. 

(4)  Brought  vmder  the  law  2.18  million 
employees  of  large  retail  stores  and  service 
establishments. 

(5)  Included  employees  of  enterprises 
which  do  more  than  $1  million  of  annual 
business  provided  $250,000  of  the  goods  sold 
move  across  State  lines. 

(6)  Included  employees  of  a  xinlt  of  a 
chain  which  grosses  $1  million  In  the  year 
provided  the  unit  did  at  least  $250,000  busi- 
ness. 

(7)  Exempted  from  coverage  under  the  re- 
tall  provisions:  hotels,  motels,  restaxirants, 
auto  dealers,  farm  implement  dealers,  mo- 
tion picture  theaters,  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  schools  for  handicapped  or  gifted 
children,  amusement  or  recreational  estab- 
lishments operating  on  a  seasonal  basis,  and 
laundry  workers. 

(8)  Gave  newly  covered  workers  $1  an 
hoiir  for  the  first  3  years,  $1.15  for  the  foxirth 
year,  and  $1.26  the  fifth  year. 

(9)  Gave  no  overtime  coverage  to  newly 
covered  employees  for  the  first  2  years  but 
coverage  after  44  hours  the  third  year;  after 
42  hours  the  foiirth  year;  and  after  40  hoxui 
the  fifth  year. 

Political  expediency,  necessary  to 
gain  Democratic  support  In  the  House, 
guided  consideration  of  this  legislation. 
There  was  real  horse  trading  involved 
in  this  issue.  Despite  the  President's 
campaign  promises  to  achieve  the  widest 
possible  coverage,  a  number  of  workers 
who  were  previously  covered  were  ex- 
cluded under  the  law.  Administration 
supporters,  in  order  to  pick  up  support 
from  southern  Congressmen,  and  those 
from  other  farm  areas,  were  willing  to 
make  these  "minor"  concessions. 

Tliree  large  groups  of  workers  did  not 
receive  coverage  under  the  new  exten- 
sion: about  140,000  employees  of  laun- 
dries, about  305,000  employees  of  auto 
and  farm  equipment  dealers,  and  about 
17,000  employees  of  transit  systems  with 
less  than  $1  million  annual  sales. 

Extension  of  the  minimum  wage  was 
one  item  on  the  Presidents  16-point 
priority  program.  A  bill  was  signed  into 
law  and  the  end  result  hailed  as  a  great 
victory,  with  that  ease  of  turnabout 
which  has  characterized  this  adminis- 
tration. In  actuality,  it  is  an  ignoble 
monument  to  political  expediency  which 
sacrifices  those  workers  in  greatest  need. 

The  record  should  be  made  clear,  that 
because  of  the  gyrations  of  the  adminis- 


tration on  the  minimum  wage  issue.  It 
can  be  shown  that  American  working- 
men  are  losing  more  than  a  billion  and 
a  quarter  dollars  in  increased  pay  be- 
cause President  Kennedy  failed  to  live 
up  to  the  camjjaign  pledge  on  minimum 
wages.  The  loss  figures  are  from  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Here  is  the 
record : 

In  1960  the  Republican  administration 
tried  to  get  the  Democratic-controlled 
Congress  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to 
$1.15  as  of  January  1  of  this  year.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  helped  scuttle  this,  flatly 
pledging  he  \<'ould  raise  it  to  $1.25  if 
elected  President. 

Last  Februaiy.  President  Kennedy  did 
not  request  $1^25,  but  $1.15  declaring  it 
should  not  get  to  $1.25  for  2Vz  more 
years. 

Since  the  $1.15  minimum  wage  law 
did  not  go  into  effect  until  September  5, 
120  days  after  the  law  was  signed,  then 
it  is  clear  that  nearly  2  million  workers 
lost  a  total  of  $224  million  in  increased 
pay  that  they  could  have  had  under  the 
Republican  administration's  proposal, 
if  adopted  last  year. 

Thus,  that  Is  the  sacrifice,  or  price, 
workers  have  paid  for  the  8  lost  months 
on  the  New  Fiontier. 
However,  that  is  not  all  the  story. 
When  the  law  goes  to  $1.25,  2»4  years 
after  President  Kennedy  pledged  It 
would,  then  the  workers  covered — an 
estimated  3  million — can  ask  themselves 
how  much  they  are  out  of  pocket  be- 
tween the  Democratic  pledge  and  per- 
formance. The  answer  is  a  further  loss 
of  $1  billion  in  wage  increases  promised 
but  not  delivered.  Thi£  is  the  additional 
price  workers  are  now  paying  for  the 
2Vi  years  which  have  disappeared  in  8 
mcmths  of  the  New  Frontier. 

When  President  Kennedy  signed  the 
law  May  5,  he  said:  "I  want  to  express 
my  satisfaction  in  signing  the  bill  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  an 
hour." 
Not  a  word  was  said  about  $1.15. 
Not  a  word  about  the  2Vit-year  wait 
ahead. 
Here  is  the  factual  record: 
August  3.  1960:  Democratic-controlled 
Senate-House  conferees  failed  to  agree 
on  President  Eisenhower's  proposed  leg- 
islation   for    increasing    the    minimum 
wage  to  $1.15  effective  January  1,  1961, 
the  conference  collapsing  because  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  insisted  on  $1.25. 
August  30, 1960; 

I  Intend  to  take  this  fight  to  the  American 
people.  I  am  sure  that  they  will  support  me 
In  November  in  my  goal  of  a  minimum  living 
standard  of  $1.25  an  hour  •  •  ••'  (Senator 
Kennedy  to  the  Minimum  Wage  Conference) . 

November  4,  1960: 

We  have  a  minimum  wage — but  to  be  of 
any  help  at  to^lay's  prices  it  must  be  raised 
to  $1.25  an  hour  (Senator  Kennedy  in  a  cam- 
paign speech ) . 

February  6  1961:  President  Kennedy 
asked  Congr«?ss  for  a  $1.15  law  plus 
broader  coverage  with  provision  to  go  to 
$1.25,  28  months  after  the  effective  date. 

May  5,  1961:  President  Kennedy 
signed  the  minimum  wage  bill  into  law 
thus  making  September  4,  1961,  the 
effective  date  for  $1.15,  and  September 
4,  1963.  the  effective  date  for  $1.25. 


Pebruary  14.  1961:  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldberg  told  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  that  there  were  1,906,- 
000  covered  workers  who  were  making 
less  than  $1.15  and  that  the  Increase  to 
$1.15  would  mean  an  additional  $336 
million  in  their  pay  envelopes  annually. 
Based  on  these  figures  the  workers  lost 
$224  million  In  their  pay  envelopes  when 
Senator  Kennedy  scuttled  President 
Eisenhowers'  bill — eight-twelfths  of  $336 
million. 

Pebruary  14.  1961:  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldberg  also  testified  that  there  were 
3,021,000  covered  workers  who  made  less 
than  $1.25  and  that  the  increase  to  $1.25 
would  result  in  $836  million  more  an- 
nually in  their  pockets.  This  means 
that  the  2 -year  delay  In  President  Ken- 
nedy's fulflllment  of  his  promise  to  ob- 
tain a  $1.25  minimum  is  costing  the 
workers  $500  million  annually  or  a  total 
of  $1  biUion  for  2  years— $336  million 
subtracted  from  $836  million. 
Increased  benefitM  under  Longthoremen'M  and 

Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act 
(Public  Law  87-87.  Approred  July  14,  1961) 
This  law  (H  R.  1258)  Increased  the  maxi- 
mum level  of  weekly  compensation  benefits 
payable  to  workers  or  to  the  beneficiary  of 
workers  under  the  act  who  are  Injured  or 
disabled  within  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment from  $54  to  $70;  provided  a  compara- 
ble Increase  in  death  cases,  adjusting  the 
celling  on  average  weekly  wages  from  $81 
to  $108;  and  Increased  the  statutory  maxi- 
mum compensation  payable  for  all  Injuries 
other  than  cases  of  permanent  total  disabil- 
ity or  death  from  $17,380  to  $34,000.  These 
increases  were  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
original  act  In  1927  which  provided  that 
compensation  equal  two-thirds  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  average  weekly  wage  prior 
to  Injury  and  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
worker  after  Injury.  Compensation  under 
this  act  would  not  be  paid  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  no  appropriations  wotUd  be  nec- 
essary. 


NATIONAL  DI 

Missiles,  planes,  and  iKipa  authorization 
(Public  Law  87-63.     Approved  June  21.  1961) 

This  law  (S.  1862)  authorized  $12,371  mil- 
lion for  the  purchase  of  misBllee,  planes,  and 
ships  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

Included  In  the  law  was  $506.2  million  of 
authority  for  the  procurement  of  heavy  long- 
range  Jet  bombers. 

Military  construction  authorisation 

(Public  Law  87-57.     Approved  June  27,  1961) 

This  law  (H.R.  5000)  authorized  the  sum 
of  $893,947,750  for  military  construction  for 
fiscal  year  1962.  Among  other  Items  in  the 
authorization  were  3,000  units  of  Capehart 
housing  previously  authorized  and  an  addi- 
tional $12  million  In  authorization  for  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  to  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  test  facilities  for  its  large 
solid  propellant  booster  In  connection  with 
the  Nation's  space  effort. 

Status  of  Naval   Reserve   Officers'    Training 
Corps  graduates 

(Public  Law  87-100.  Approved  July  21.  1961) 
This  law  (H.R.  4349)  placed  the  Naval 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corpe  (Regular) 
graduates  In  a  status  comparable  to  that  of 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  graduates,  with  respect 
to  the  form  of  regular  commission  received 
by  members  of  this  corps.  This  law  neither 
Increased,  decreased,  nor  otherwise  affected 
the  period  of  obligated  service  for  these  grad- 
uates. 

The  law  also  repealed  existing  provisions 
relating  to  the  requirement  for  application 
to  remain  on  active  duty  as  a  Regular  officer. 
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As  a  result  of  this  ww,  these  officers  will 
have  to  make  application  In  order  to  get  out 
of  the  service  at  the  expiration  of  their  obli- 
gated tour. 

The  law  would  not  apply  to  NROTC  (con- 
tract) students  who  only  agree  to  serve  in 
the  Reserve  after  graduation. 

Providing  uniformity  for  entitlement  to  re- 
enlistment  bonuses 

(Public  Law  87-103.  Approved  July  25.  1961) 
This  law  (H.R.  4394)  made  the  period 
within  which  reenllstincnts  must  be  entered 
Into  under  both  sectton  207  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  (reenllstment 
within  3  months)  and  tectlon  208  which  re- 
quired reenllstment  Wtthln  90  days  uniform 
at  3  months.  The  law  also  provided  relief 
to  those  persons  who  were  erroneously  paid 
higher  reenllstment  bonuses  as  a  result  of 
the  technical  dlfferenev  between  "90  days" 
and  "3  months."  | 

Authorization  for  President  to  order  units 
and  members  of  Ready  Reserves  to  active 
duty 

(Public   Law  87-117.      Approved   August    1. 

1961) 

This  law  (S.J.  Res  120)  authorized  the 
President  to  order  units  and  members  in  the 
Ready  Reserve  to  actlvo  duty  for  not  more 
than  12  months  or  until  July  1.  1962.  The 
law  restricted  the  number  to  not  more  than 
250.000  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  who 
may  be  on  active  duty  (other  than  for  train- 
ing) without  their  consent  at  any  one  time. 

The  law  also  provided  that  until  July  1, 
1962,  the  President  may  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  ext4-nd  enlistments,  ap- 
pointments, periods  of  active  duty,  periods 
of  active  duty  for  tralr.lng.  periods  of  obli- 
gated service,  or  other  military  status.  In  any 
<M3mponent  of  an  anne<i  force,  or  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  that  expire  t>efore  July  1,  1962, 
for  not  more  than  12  inc>nths. 


This  legislation  wa.s  part  of  the  overall 
defense  buildup  asked  for  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  light  of  the  international  situa- 
tion. It  should  definitely  be  noted  that 
in  all  such  instances,  the  administration 
received  wholehearted  backing  from  the 
Republicans  In  the  Congress.  Partisan- 
ship did  not  enter  Uie  picture,  and  the 
defense  of  the  country  was  placed  above 
all  else. 

Aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  authori- 
zation 

(Public  Law  87-118.  Approved  August  3. 
1961) 

This  law  (S.  2311)  authorized  additional 
appropriations  in  the  amount  of  $958,570,000 
for  the  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels.  It  was  an  expansion  and  con- 
tlnuaUon  of  the  previous  authorization 
(HJt.  6151)  which  bectone  Public  Law  87-53. 

Under  this  law  the  Army  was  allocated 
$36,700,000  for  aircraft  and  $33,770,000  for 
missiles;  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  $281,- 
400,000  for  aircraft,  $262,200,000  for  missiles, 
and  $41.600.(K>0  for  raval  vessels;  the  Air 
Force.  $294,100,00  for  aircraft,  and  $8,800,000 
for  missiles. 

Permitting   enlistment    of  certain   aliens   in 
Army  artd  Air  Force 

(Public  Law  87-143.  Approved  August  17. 
1961) 

This  law  (H.R.  181)  permitted  enlistment 
In  the  Army  and  Air  Force  by  aliens  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence. 

Defense  Department  appropriations  for 

fiscal  1962 

(Public  Law  87-144.     Approved  Aug\ut   17, 

1961) 

This  law  (HJl.  7851)  made  appropriations 

for  the  Defense  Establishment  of  $46,662.- 

656.000  for  fiscal  year  1962. 


Of  this  total  appropriation,  the  Army  re- 
ceived $11,802,312,000;  the  Navy,  $14,605,665,- 
000;  the  Air  Force,  $18,836,534,000;  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Deferxse,  $1,310,- 
445,000. 

The  above  funds  Included  about  $3.5  bil- 
lion which  was  requested  as  emergency  funds 
for  the  Armed  Forces  buildup. 

Nearly  $1  billion  was  provided  to  continue 
development  and  production  of  long-range 
Jet  bombers.  The  Congress  added  $180  mil- 
lion over  the  administration  request  in  an 
item  of  $400  million  for  development  of 
B-70S. 

The  law  also  contained  $207.6  mUlion  for 
civil  defense  projects.  Including  fallout 
shelters  to  be  constructed  In  Federal  build- 
ings. 

This  was  one  Instance  where,  believe 
It  or  not,  the  administration  did  not  want 
some  additional  money  voted  by  the 
Congress.  For  Instance,  the  Congress 
added  $514,500,000  for  the  procurement 
by  the  Air  Force  of  B-52  and  B-58  long- 
range  bombers.  In  addition  to  the  $180 
million  over  the  administration  request 
for  development  of  the  B-70's. 

The  Congress  completely  disregarded 
the  administration's  Idea  that  there  were 
already  enough  B-52's  and  B-58's  pro- 
vided for,  and  did  not  heed  the  admin- 
istration's plea  that  this  money  not  be 
added.  The  Congress  felt  that  this  covm- 
try  was  In  bad  enough  position  relative 
to  national  defense  and  that  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  any  worse.  The 
use  of  missiles  is  new  and  relatively  un- 
tried. Therefore,  the  manned  bomber 
unmistakably  would  be  our  chief  weapon 
of  defense  for  the  preserit  and  for  sev- 
eral years  to  come.  Also,  the  Congrress 
had  sense  to  realize  that  Russia  was  not 
relying  on  missiles  alone,  but  was  also 
building  up  her  manned  bomber  force. 
So  this  additional  money  was  added. 

The  Democratic -controlled  Congress 
"charitably"  gave  as  one  of  its  reasons 
for  the  addition  that  they  must  appro- 
priate enough  money  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  administration  to  change  its 
mind,  implying  that  they  were  still  hop- 
ing that  the  administration  would  open 
Its  eyes  In  this  respect. 
Military     construction     appropriations     for 

fiscal  1962 

(Public   Law   87-302.     Approved   September 

26,  1961) 

This  law  (H.R.  8302)  made  appropriations 
of  $951,690,750  for  military  construction  for 
the  three  service  branches  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Including  Installations  at 
home  and  overseas,  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

Naval  vessels  loan  to  friendly  countries 

(Public  Law   87-387.     Approved  October   4, 

1961) 

This  law  (H.R.  7726)  authorized  the  Pres- 
ident to  extend  for  an  additional  5  years  the 
loan  of  2  naval  vessels  to  Portugal  and  to 
Spain,  respectively;  to  loan  an  additional  14 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries  for 
5  years  (6  to  NATO  for  Denmark  and  Greece, 
2  to  SEATO  for  Pakistan,  6  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  China);  and 
to  place  2  vessels  in  the  reserve  pool  to  be 
loaned  In  case  of  loss  by  enemy  action  or  act 
of  God. 

As  originally  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, extension  of  the  ship  loan  be- 
yond the  original  5-year  period  would 
have  been  permitted  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President  without  requiring  congres- 
sional action.  Congress  deleted  such 
discretionary  authority. 


NATIONAL    ECONOMY 


Reducing  duty-free  allovjances  for  returning 
resident  travelers 

(Public  Law  87-132.  Approved  Augxist  10. 
1961) 
This  law  (HJt.  6611)  amended  paragraph 
1798(c)  (2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  by  re- 
ducing temporarily  from  $500  to  $100  the 
duty-free  allowance  permitted  returning 
resident  travelers  from  foreign  lands  with 
the  exception  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  which 
a  duty-free  allowance  of  $200  was  permitted. 
The  law  would  take  effect  30  days  after  en- 
actment and  would  be  In  effect  for  2  years 
to  July  1,  1963. 

Sinall  Business  Act  amendment 

(Public    Law    87-198.     Approved    September 
5,  1961) 

This  law  (H.R.  8922)  amended  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  increase  by  $20  milUon  the 
amount  available  for  regular  business  loans 
thereunder. 

Increasing  small  business  loan  authority 

(Public  Law  87-305.  Approved  September 
26,  1961) 
This  law  (H.R.  8762)  amended  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  increase  the  amount  avail- 
able for  reg\ilar  business  loans.  The  law 
authorized  new  appropriations  of  $105  mU- 
lion and  merged  the  revolving  fund  authori- 
zation for  the  business  loan  program  and 
the  prime  contract  program.  Not  to  exceed 
$1,125  mUllon  would  be  in  the  revolving 
fund  In  the  Treastu-y  for  use  of  the  SB  A  in 
the  performance  of  its  duties  and  powers. 
The  disaster  loan  fund  was  not  pooled  with 
that  of  the  other  two  programs. 

Export  insurance  and  guarantees 

(Public    Law    87-311.    Approved   September 
26,  1961) 

This  law  (S.  2325)  amended  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  authorize  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  to  guar- 
antee. Insure,  colnsiu-e,  and  relnsxire  UJS. 
exporters  and  importers  against  political  and 
credit  risks  of  loss,  and  to  authorize  the 
Bank  to  establish  a  reserve  of  not  less  than 
25  percent  of  Its  contractual  liability  in  con- 
nection with  such  guarantees  and  Insur- 
ance. The  law  placed  a  limit  of  $1  bUlion  on 
the  aggregate  contract\iaI  llabUlty  of  the 
Bank  for  such  guarantees  and  Insurance. 

Amendment  to  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  19S8  relating  to  small  business 
investment  companies 

(Public   Law  87-341.     Approved   October   3, 

1961 )  ^ 

This  law  (S.  902)  amended  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  by  ( 1 )  raising 
the  amount  of  capital  the  SBA  may  invest 
In  a  small  business  Investment  company 
(SBIC),  on  a  matching  basis,  from  $150,000 
to  $400,000;  (2)  by  limiting  to  $4  mUllon  the 
amount  of  operating  loan  SBA  may  make  to 
any  one  SBIC  (in  addition  to  the  former 
limit  of  50  percent  of  the  SBIC's  capital  and 
siu-plus)  and  Imposing  as  a  limitation  on 
loans  and  Investments  by  SBIC  without  ap- 
proval of  SBA  celling  of  $500,000  or  20  per- 
cent of  the  original  capital  and  siirplus  of 
any  one  small  business  concern,  whichever  Is 
the  lesser;  (3)  by  giving  SBA  authority  to 
undertake  administrative  procedxires  to  sus- 
pend an  SBIC  license  or  to  issue  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  against  violations  of  the  act  or 
regulations;  and  (4)  by  amending  the  pro- 
visions for  loans  to  State  and  local  develop- 
ment companies  by  raising  the  celling  to 
$350,000  for  each  Identifiable  small  business 
concern  and  by  raising  the  maximum  matu- 
rity on  such  loans  from  10  to  26  years. 

NATX7RAL    RESOURCES    AND   PUBLIC    WORKS 

Area  Redevelopment  Act 
(Public  Law  87-27.     Approved  May  1,  1961) 
This  law   (S.  1)   provided  for  designation 
of  "redevelopment  areas"  based  on  amount 
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and  persistence  of  unemployment,  with  the 
SecreUiry  of  Labor  providing  basic  data.  It 
also  provided — 

(1)  For  designating  areas  not  meeting 
standards  of  "redevelopment  areas,"  taking 
Into  account  the  nvunber  of  low-Income 
families  &nd  amount  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment. 

(2)  For  Industrial  and  conunerclal  loans 
not  exceeding  $100  million  for  standard 
areas  and  $100  million  for  nonstandard 
areas.  Loans  were  not  to  exceed  65  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  with  Interest  rate 
based  on  a  formula  that  amounts  to  about 
4%  percent.  Maturities  up  to  26  years  were 
permitted.  An  area  must  have  an  approved 
economic  development  program  to  receive 
financial  assistance  under  this  act. 

(3)  For  public  facility  loans,  the  total  of 
such  loans  not  to  exceed  $100  million  with 
Interest  rate  at  about  S'i  percent  and  ma- 
turities up  to  40  years. 

(4)  For  grants  for  public  facilities,  the 
total  of  which  was  not  to  exceed  $75  million. 

(5)  For  establishing  a  revolving  fund  of 
$300  million  for  loans  to  be  obtained  by 
borrowing  from  the  Treasury. 

(6)  For  assistance  to  redevelopment  areas 
and  other  areas  In  the  form  of  infonnation, 
advice,  and  research. 

(7)  For  $4.5  million  for  technical  assist- 
ance which  may  be  provided  by  contract  or 
directly. 

(8)  For  administrative  provisions. 

(9)  For  authority  to  terminate  designa- 
tion as  a  "redevelopment  area." 

(10)  For  amending  the  Housing  Act  to 
increase  flexibility  In  providing  urban  re- 
newal assistance  for  nonresidential  purposes. 

(11)  For  amending  the  Housing  Act  to 
authorize  urban  renewal  planning  grants  In 
redevelopment  areas  for  not  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

(12)  For  occupational  retraining,  $4.5  mil- 
lion a  year  to  finance  State  and  local  retrain- 
ing classes. 

(13)  For  retraining  subsistence  payments. 
$4.5  million  a  year  for  States  to  pay  weekly 
checks  to  unemployed  while  attending  re- 
training classes. 

The  administration  "worked  both  sides 
of  the  street"  insofar  as  the  financing  for 
most  of  this  program  was  concerned.  In 
a  bill  sent  to  the  House,  the  President 
proposed  that  the  main  feature — a  $300 
million  loan  fund — be  provided  for  by 
the  regular  appropriations  method.  In 
the  Senate,  however,  administration 
spokesmen  noted  that  Mr.  Kennedy — 
when  a  Senator — had  favored  so-called 
back-door  financing  of  the  program. 
Moreover,  these  spokesmen  said  the 
back-door  method  would  be  quite  accept- 
able to  Mr.  Kennedy  today.  The  back- 
door method  was  the  one  Congress 
eventually  voted. 

The  program  finally  approved  was 
nothing  more  than  a  blown-up  version  of 
a  more  sensible,  more  logical,  more 
economical  approach  which  President 
Eisenhower  had  called  for  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  The  only  new  Jobs  which 
the  program  guaranteed  to  create  were 
those  of  the  Washington  bureaucrats 
hired  to  administer  the  effort. 

By  a  few  strokes  of  the  pwn,  so  to 
si>eak,  the  administration  has  created  647 
new  distressed  areas — often  to  the  aston- 
ishment and  dismay  of  residents  of  the 
communities  involved. 

When  the  area  redevelopment  bill  was 
under  debate  in  Congress  earlier  this 
year,  the  Department  of  Labor  listed  103 
labor  surplus  areas  in  the  United  States. 


The  term  depended  upon  a  variety  cf 
formulas.  One  required  that  a  labor 
surplus  ai.ea  must  have  had  an  annual 
average  unemployment  rate  of  at  least 
50  percent  above  the  national  average  for 
3  of  the  preceding  4  calendar  years. 

But  when  the  area  redevelopment  bill 
became  law.  something  new  had  been 
added.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was 
empowered  "to  distribute  (area  redevel- 
opment) projects  widely  among  the  sev- 
eral States  so  far  as  is  feasible  and 
proper,  in  order  that  actual  experience 
with  this  program  may  be  had  in  as 
many  States  and  in  as  many  different 
circumstances  as  possible." 

This  is  the  language  which  has 
brought  on  the  rash  of  administration- 
designated  "distressed  areas" — a  total  of 
750  such  areas,  or  647  more  than  under 
the  old  "labor  surplus"  definition.  And 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
consult  local  citizens  before  he  tags  their 
community  as  "distressed." 

That  is  what  happened  this  past  sum- 
mer in  Tyler.  Tex.,  which  suddenly 
found  itself  a  distressed  area  to  the  dis- 
may of  the  inhabitants,  at  least  one  of 
whom  found  his  credit  shut  off.  Ironi- 
cally, just  a  short  while  earlier.  Tyler 
was  feeling  mighty  good  about  business 
conditions  thereabouts.  The  July  issue 
of  F>rogressive  Tyler,  a  local  publication, 
said  building  permits  for  the  second 
straight  month  had  topped  the  million- 
dollar  mark,  a  tire  company  was  getting 
set  to  open  a  big  new  plant,  bank  de- 
posits were  up.  Tylers  newspaper. 
Morning  Telegraph,  reported  Tyler  was 
leading  all  east  Texas  in  retail  business 
activity  and  purchasing  power. 

Then  on  July  22.  now  termed  "Black 
Saturday"  by  local  residents,  came  word 
that  the  New  Frontiersmen  in  Washing- 
ton had  decided  that  the  area  was  "eco- 
nomically distressed."  The  first  reaction 
of  one  Tyler  newspaper  was:  "Where  can 
we  file  suit  for  slander?" 

Federal-aid-to-highxoaya   proffram 

(Public  Law  87-«l.     Approved  June  29, 
1961) 

This  law  (H.R.  6713)  made  available  an 
additional  $11.7  bUllon  for  the  interstate 
highway  program. 

Included  In  the  financing  of  the  program 
were  $600  million  a  year  from  continuance 
of  the  present  4-cents-a-gallon  tax  on  gaso- 
line until  1972;  $150  million  from  other 
highway  taxes;  and  $150  million  made  avail- 
able by  switching  the  5-percent  excise  tax 
on  trucks  and  buses  from  the  General 
Treasury  to  the  highway  trust  fund. 

The  law  contained  these  tax  increases: 

1.  Use  tax  on  trucks  and  buses  over  26.000 
pounds  Increased  from  $1.60  per  1,000 
pounds  to  $3  per  1 ,000  pounds. 

2.  Tax  on  highway  tires  Increased  from 
8  to  10  cents  per  pound  and  on  Inner  tubes. 
Including  tubes  for  bicycle  tires,  from  9  to 
10  cents  per  pound  through  September  30. 
1972. 

3.  Tax  on  tread  rubber  Increased  from  3 
to  6  cents  a  pound  through  September  30, 
1972. 

4.  Tax  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  tires.  1  cent 
a  pound  on  inner  tubes,  and  2  cents  a  pound 
on  tread  rubber  on  floor  stocks  on  hand 
July  1. 1961. 

The  law  also  continued  for  2  years  the 
provision  granting  bonuses  In  allocations  to 
States  banning  advertising  billboards  along 
the  new  roads. 


The  law  provided  that  the  manufacturers' 
tax  on  trucks,  buses,  and  trailers  already 
classified  as  a  highway  trust  fund  revenue 
source  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  highway 
trust  fund  as  of  July  1,  1982. 

A  few  interesting  facts  about  this  law. 

The  studies  for  such  a  program  were 
begun  by  Congress  as  far  back  as  1946. 

The  program  itself  was  begun  under 
the  Eisenhower  administration. 

There  is  a  wide  disparity  between  what 
the  Kennedy  administration  proposed 
and  what  Congress  agreed  to.  as  in- 
dicated by  the  following  examples: 

First.  The  administration  proposed 
that  the  diesel  fuel  tax  be  increased  from 
3  to  7  cents,  but  Congress  set  it  at  4  cents. 

Second.  The  administration  proposed 
that  none  of  the  10  percent  manufactur- 
ers" tax  on  autos.  trucks,  buses,  and  trail- 
ers be  diverted  from  the  general  to  the 
highway  trust  fund,  but  Congress  di- 
verted the  entire  tax  to  the  trust  fund 
from  July  1962  to  October  1,  1972.  on 
the  grounds  that  nonhighway  users 
would  benefit  from  the  program. 

Third.  The  administration  proposed 
that  the  tax  on  vehicles  be  raised  from 
$1.50  to  $5  per  1.000  pounds  over  26.000 
pounds  when  loaded,  but  Congress  set 
the  rate  at  $3. 

Fourth.  The  administration  proposed 
that  the  tread  rubber  tax  was  to  be  in- 
creased from  3  to  10  cents  per  pound. 
but  Congress  set  this  at  5  cents  per 
pound. 

Fifth.  The  administration  proposed 
that  the  billboard  control  program  b« 
extended  for  4  years,  but  Congress  pro- 
vided for  a  2-year  extension. 

On  this  measure,  most  issues  were  bi- 
partisan, and  the  voting  did  not  In  any 
sense  of  the  word  follow  party  lines. 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
AmendmenU  of  1991 

(Public  Law  87-88.     Approved  Jvily  20.  1061) 

This  law  (Hil.  6441)  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shaU   administer  the  act. 

Other  provisions  were: 

1.  The  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  or  other  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned shall  give  consideration  In  the  survey 
or  planning  of  any  reservoir  to  Inclusion  of 
storage  for  streamflow  regulation  for  water 
control  purposes,  except  that  such  storage 
and  releases  shall  not  be  provided  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  adequate  treatment  or  other 
waste-controUlng  methods  at  the  source. 

2.  The  Water  Supply  Act  of  196«  was 
amended  to  permit  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned to  make  lU  own  determination  of 
future  water  supply  needs  and.  on  the  basis 
of  such  determination,  to  include  capacity 
In  a  project  without  definite  contractual 
commitments  from  State  or  local  authorities. 

3.  An  authorization  of  not  to  exceed  $5 
million  per  fiscal  year  with  a  total  limitation 
of  $25  million  was  provided  for  the  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  by  the  Secretary  of 
practical  means  of  treating  sewage  and  other 
wastes  to  remove  the  maximum  amounts  of 
pollutants  in  order  to  maintain  the  Nation's 
vrater  at  %  quality  suitable  for  repeated  re- 
use; Improve  methods  of  identifying  and 
measuring  pollution:  and  methods  for  eval- 
uating the  effects  of  augmented  streamflows 
to  control  pollution  not  otherwise  siiscepti- 
ble  to  abatement. 

4.  Authorization  for  construction  grants 
for  sewage  treatment  plants  provide  for  $80 
million  for  fiscal  year  1962;  $90  million  for 
fiscal  year  1»«3;  and  $100  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1904  through  1967  for  a 
total  of  $570  million. 
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6.  A  conference  caa  be  called  In  the  case 
of  Interstate  polluUoji  upon  the  request  of 
the  Governor,  the  Sta^e  waUr  pollution  con- 
trol agency,  or  with  tlie  concurrence  of  both 
and  the  governing  bo<ly  of  any  municipality. 
The  Secretary  may  esU  a  conference  on  hU 
own  Inttiattvc  tn  the  case  of  interstate  pollu- 
tion. In  Intrastate  iioUution,  a  conference 
may  be  called  only  vben  reqtiested  by  the 
Governor  oC  the  State  where  the  pollution 
is  occurring.  In  cases  Involving  Intrastate 
pollution,  the  Secretary  may  refuse  to  exer- 
cise Federal  Jurisdiction  If  in  his  Judgment 
the  pollution  Is  not  cf  sufficient  significance 
to  warrant  so  doing. 

6.  If  pollution  is  not  abated  within  the 
time  specified  in  the  notice  following  the 
public  hearing,  the  Secretary  cA  Health,  Edu- 
cation. ar»d  Welfare  may  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  suit  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  only  with  the  written  consent 
of  the  Governor  of  ttie  State. 

The  administration  had  wanted  to  give 
power  exclusively  to  Federal  oflQcials  to 
determine  areas  of  pollution.  The  Con- 
gress clamped  down  on  this  attempt  to 
further  extend  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  executive  branch, 
by  providing  that  such  determination  be 
made  with  the  cooperation  and  com- 
pliance of  State  officials. 
tstahlithment  o/  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
Park  ( 

(PubUc  Law  87-126      Approi>ed  August 
7,   1961) 

This  law  (S.  8B7)  jjrovtded  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Oape  Cod  National  Sea- 
ahore  Park  and  antJhorlxed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  by  purchase,  gift, 
condemnation,  tranefer  from  any  Federal 
a^ncy.  exchange,  or  otherwise,  the  land, 
waters,  and  other  property  and  Improve- 
ments thereon  and  any  interest  therein, 
within  the  area  drecribed.  The  Secretary 
also  was  authorized  to  use  donated  funds 
and  appropriated  funds  In  making  acquisi- 
tions under  this  law.  Also  established  was 
a  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Advisory  Com- 
mission which  is  to  terminate  10  years  after 
the  date  the  seashore  was  established. 

In  a  message  to  the  Congress  of  Feb- 
ruary 23.  President  Kennedy  called  for 
the  establishment  of  this  national  park, 
and  also  requested  the  establishment  of 
two  other  parks  by  name,  at  Padre 
Island.  Tex.,  and  Point  Reyes.  Calif. 
8.  4,  by  Senator  Yakbobouch.  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  to  establish  the  Padre  Island 
park,  and  S.  476i.  by  Senators  Engle. 
Democrat,  of  California,  and  Kuchel, 
Republican,  of  California,  to  establish 
the  Point  Reyes  park,  hardly  got  off  the 
ground.  Why?  Did  their  location  have 
something  to  do  with  It? 

According  to  a  story  in  a  Chicago 
newspaper  of  September  17.  the  Kennedy 
administration  is  listing  this  as  one  of 
the  -major  achievements"  of  Its  -mag- 
nificent" record  during  the  1st  session  of 
-  Uk  87th  Coi^resa  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  this  bUl.  6.  857,  was  sponsored 
by  the  two  Senators  from  Massachusetts, 
Senator  Saltokstall,  Republican,  and 
Senator  Smith.  Democrat,  former  room- 
mate of  the  President.  That  bill  also 
received  bipartisan  support,  and  was  not 
passed  by  Democrats  alone. 

Perhaps  what  makes  this  such  a 
"major  achievement"  is  the  fact  that  it 
Ues  wltWn  Kennedy's  home  State  of 
Mmssat^usetts  and  deals  with  an  area 
that  has  long  been  the  playground  of  the 
Kennedy  dan. 


Amendments  to  Federal  Airport  Act 
(Public  Law  87-255.     Approved  September 

20.  1961) 
This  law  (H.R.  8102)  amended  the  Federal 
Alrpckrt  Act  by  authorizing  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate up  to  $75  million  a  year  for  3  years 
for  grants  for  airport  construction  to  be 
matched  generally  on  a  50-50  basis  by  States 
and  local  conununltles. 

This  represented  a  major  setback  to 
the  New  Frontiersmen  in  their  drive  to 
commit  Congress  to  appropriation  by 
back-door  financing.  The  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration had  requested  a  5-year  $375 
million  program  baJsed  on  the  form  of 
back-door  spending  called  contract  au- 
thorization. Firm  opposition,  primarily 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  elimi- 
nated the  back-door  financing  and  cut 
the  length  of  the  program  to  3  years. 
The  new  law  also  adopted  the  program 
originally  proposed  by  Republicans  to 
limit  airport  aid  only  to  measures  which 
contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  traveling 
public. 
Saline  xeater  conversion  program  expansion 

and  extension 
(Public  Law  87-295.  Approved  September  22. 
1961) 
This  law  (H.R.  7916)  provided  for  expan- 
sion and  extension  of  the  saline  water  con- 
version program,  under  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, for  developing  practicable  low-cost 
means  for  the  large-scale  production  of 
water  from  saline  water,  with  authorization 
for  appropriations  of  not  to  exceed  $75  mil- 
lion, to  remain  available  until  expended, 
through  fiscal  year  1967. 

Among  other  things,  the  measure  specifi- 
cally provided  for — 

Saline  water  research,  demonstration 
plants,  financial  assistance  for  construction 
of  conversion  plants,  and  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  States  and  local  bodies. 

Delataare  River  Batin  cxtntpact 
(Public  Law  87-328.  Approved  September  27, 
1961) 
This  law  (H.J.  Res.  225)  granted  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  compact  for  the  conser%ation,  utiliza- 
tion, development,  management,  and  con- 
trol of  the  water  and  related  resources  of 
the  Delaware  River  Basin.  It  provided  for 
participation  in  the  compact  by  the  United 
States  and  Involved  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,   and  Delaware. 

PubUc  worJct  appTopriationa  for  fixal  1962 

(Public    Law    87-330.     Approved    September 

30.  1961) 

This  law  fH.R.  9076)  approprtated  $8,908,- 
880.960  for  civil  functions  of  the  Army  and 
certain  agencies  of  the  Interior  Department, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Ten- 
nessee Vaney  Authority,  and  sereral  study 
commissions  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  total  Included  $724,021,880  for  river 
and  harbor  and  flood  control  construction 
by  the  Army's  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Btu^au  of  Reclamation  received  $152,- 
405.500  for  construction  and  rehabilitation 
of  reclamation  projects,  power  transmission 
facilities,  and  related  activities.  For  plant 
acquisition  and  construction  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commiaslon.  $195,880,000  was  ap- 
propriated. 

This  bill  was  one  of  the  last  to  pass  the 
1st  session  of  the  87  th  Cor^ress— and  for 
a  very  good  reason.  It  had  been  pur- 
posely held  up  so  that  the  projects  in 
the  legislation  might  be  used  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  stimulate  certain  votes 
for  other  parts  of  its  program  contained 
in  other  bills. 


Lead  and  zinc  mbtidies  for  tmall  producers 

(Public  Law  87-^47.    Approved   October   3. 
1961) 

This  law  (HJt.  84)  provided  for  subakly 
paymenU  for  the  mining  of  lead  and  alne  by 
small  producers.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior was  authorised  to  pay  small  producers 
75  percent  of  the  difference  between  14 '/a 
cents  per  pound  and  the  aaarket  prloe  for 
lead,  and  55  percent  of  the  difference  be- 
tween 14  Vj  cents  per  pound  and  the  market 
price  for  zinc.  A  Email  producer  was  defined 
as  one  who  has  not  produced  or  sold  nK)re 
than  3,000  tons  of  lead  or  zinc  combined 
during  any  12-month  period  between  Jan- 
uary 1,  1956,  and  the  first  day  for  which  he 
seeks  payment.  Maximum  Individual  pro- 
duction eligible  for  stabUlzation  payments 
was  set  on  a  descending  scale  for  1962 
through  1965.  A  total  maximum  authoriza- 
tion for  payn:>ents  each  year  was  jjrcrvlded  on 
a  descending  scale  over  the  same  period  of 
time.  Lead  and  zinc  producers  in  about  20 
States  would  be  eligible  for  such  subsidies. 

A  bill  somewhat  similar  to  this  was 
pocket  vetoed  by  President  Eisenhower 
last  year. 

PERSONAL     AITD     FUBUC      WELTARZ 

Food   Additives    Transitioruil   Provisions 
Amendment  of  1961 

(Public  Law  87-19.  Approved  April  7,  1»«1) 
This  law  amended  the  transitional  provi- 
sions of  the  act  approved  September  6,  1958, 
entitled  "An  act  to  protect  the  public  health 
toy  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  in  food  of 
additives  which  have  not  been  adequately 
tested  to  establish  their  safety"  (PubUc  Lew 
85-929).  by  extending  from  March  6,  1961, 
to  June  SO,  1964.  the  final  effective  dates  of 
this  law  and  Public  Law  86-139.  the  Nemato- 
cide.  Plant  Regulator,  Defoliant  and  Deslc- 
eant  Amendnient  of  1969.  This  extension 
(H.R.  8890)  authorized  the  continued  use  of 
certain  additives  and  pesticide  chemicals  Bot 
covered  by  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  if 
the  Secretary  finds  that  such  continued  use 
would  Involve  no  undue  risk  to  the  public 
health,  that  such  additives  and  pesticide 
chemicals  were  In  commercial  use  prior  to 
January  1, 1958,  and  that  selentlflc  Investiga- 
tions to  determine  safe  levels  of  use  were 
being  pursued  with  due  diligence. 
Practical  Nurse   Training  Extension  Act  of 

196 1 
(Public  Law  87-22.  Approved  April  24,  1981 ) 
This  law  (S.  278)  extended  for  4  years,  to 
July  1,  1965.  the  program  imder  which  the 
Federal  Government  on  a  60-50  matching 
basis  aids  the  States  to  train  practical  nwses 
and  made  available  $5  million  yearly  to  carry 
out  the  program. 

Aid  to  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
(Public  Law  87-81.  Approved  May  8,  1961) 
This  law  (HJl.  4884)  amended  Utle  IV  of 
toe  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
financial  participation  in  aid  to  dependent 
cMUiren  of  unemployed  parents.  The  pro- 
gram Is  a  temporary  one  for  a  period  of  14 
months  from  May  1.  1961.  through  June  30. 
1962.  and  Is  estimated  to  cost  $200  million 
in  Federal  funds. 

The  law  provided  Federal  participation  in 
benefits  for  such  children  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  existing  Federal-State  programs  for 
children  whose  wage-earning  parents  have 
died,  deserted  them,  or  become  disabled. 

The  new  program  was  optional  for  the 
States. 

Included  In  the  law  was  a  provision  for 
aome  $10  million  for  an  Increase  from  $12 
to  $15  a  month  In  Federal  funds  for  medical 
can  at  persons  on  old-age  assistance  rolls. 
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Social  Security  Amendments  o/  1961 
(Public  Law  87-t4.    Approved  June  30.  1961) 

This  law  (H.R.  6027)  amended  and  broad- 
ened the  social  security  program,  effective 
30  days  after  enactment.  In  the  following 
manner : 

I.  Increased  minimum  bencflta  for  retired 
workers  from  $33  to  $40  per  month. 

3.  Permitted  men  as  well  as  women  to 
start  collecting  benefits,  on  a  permanently 
reduced  basis,  at  the  age  of  62  years. 

3.  Increased  widows'  benefits  from  75  to 
82 V2  percent  of  the  husbands'  benefits. 

4.  Changed  eligibility  requirements  to  per- 
mit payment  of  benefits  to  workers  em- 
ployed in  a  Job  covered  by  social  security  for 
one  quarter  out  of  every  four  calendar  quar- 
ters since  1950.  Instead  of  one  quarter  out  of 
every  three  quarters  as  now  provided. 

6.  Raised  from  $1,201-»1,500  to  $1,201- 
$1,700  the  level  of  earnings  of  retired  per- 
sons for  which  a  dollar  Is  deducted  from 
benefits  for  every  $2  earned.  Eteductlons 
above  $1,700  will  be  subject  to  doUar-for- 
doUar  deductions. 

6.  Extended  for  1  year,  through  June  30, 
1962,  the  deadline  for  applications  by  dis- 
abled persons  made  eligible  for  benefits  un- 
der the  1960  law. 

7.  Amended  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
Increase  scheduled  social  security  payrol. 
taxes  by  adding  an  additional  one-eighth  of 
1  percent  on  employees  and  employers  and 
an  additional  three-sixteenths  of  1  percent 
tax  on  the  self-employed.  The  new  tax 
schedule,  effective  January  1,  1962,  was  (for 
employees  and  employers  In  1962)  3*4  Per- 
cent; for  1963-65,  3%  percent;  for  1966-67, 
4V4  percent;  for  1968  and  after,  4ya  percent. 
For  the  self-employed  the  tax  for  1962  was 
4.7  percent;  for  1963-65,  5.4  percent;  for 
1966-67,  6.2  percent;  and  for  1968  and  after, 
6.9  percent. 

8.  Increased  for  9  months,  $15.8  million 
In  funds  for  matching  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  for  public  assistance  payments  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  and  changed  the 
formula  to  increase  to  $31  the  amoimt  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  pay  80 
percent,  and  upped  the  limit  from  $65  to  $66 
with   the  change  effective   from  October   1, 

1961.  through  June  30,  1962. 

9.  Authorized  for  1  year,  ending,  June  30. 

1962,  funds  for  temporary  aid  to  U.S  nation- 
als returning  home  under  distressed  circum- 
stances. 

What  noble  words  have  been  uttered 
about  the  needs  of  the  older  people  for 
better  medical  care.  What  statesman- 
like phrases,  what  unkept  promises  have 
been  spKiken  on  this  subject.  What 
deathless  prose. 

What  dead  prose. 

The  Pre5ident  has  said: 

This  Is  a  matter  of  national  concern.  I 
believe  the  need  for  such  Insurance  Is  urgent. 

He  placed  medical  care  for  the  aged 
xmder  social  security  on  his  16-point  pri- 
ority program  for  action  this  session  of 
Congress.  Nothing  whatsoever  has  hap- 
pened to  implement  his  recommendation. 

The  President  promised  on  November 
1,  1960.  that,  if  he  were  elected  President 
he  would  submit  "to  Congress  within  30 
days"  after  he  took  oflBce  and  immediate- 
ly enact  a  plan  for  medical  care  for  the 
aged  under  social  security.  Well,  he 
kept  part  of  that  promise.  He  did  sub- 
mit the  program. 

That  is  as  far  as  it  went.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  which 
would  first  have  to  take  action  on  such  a 
proposal,  became  so  bogged  down  trjring 
to  untangle  the  mess  of  the  President's 
tax -revision  proposals,  that  it  never  got 


around  to  medical  care  for  the  aged  un- 
der social  security. 

But.  other  plans,  not  under  social 
security,  were  introduced  into  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  But,  alas,  they,  for 
the  most  part,  were  Republican  plans — 
and  of  course  nothing  happened  in 
regard  to  them. 

After  all.  what  Democratic  committee 
chairman  would  dare  take  action  on  any 
medical  care  plan — particularly  a  Repub- 
lican one — that  was  not  under  social 
security.  The  administration  wants  such 
a  plan  under  the  social  security  system, 
but  apparently  they  can't  get  what  they 
want. 

So,  nothing  has  been  done. 

The  beautiful,  heart-rending  speeches 
about  the  needs  of  the  older  people  were 
as  hollow  and  shallow  as  many  of  the 
orators  from  whom  they  emanated. 

The  concern  voiced  was  not — as  Uie 
E>eople  were  led  to  believe — with  the 
urgent  need  for  such  legislation.  The 
concern  was  actually  with  just  how  to 
further  lead  this  country  down  the  road 
to  socialism — by  placing  the  medical  care 
under  the  social  security  system. 

Aid  for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf 

(Public   Law   87-726.     Approved   September 

22,   1961) 

This  law  (S.  336)  established  a  grants-in- 
aid  program  to  assist  In  training  teachers  of 
the  deaf.  It  authorized  appropriations  of 
$1.5  million  annually  for  2  years  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962. 

Community    Health   Services   and    Facilities 
Act  of  1961 

(Public  Law  87-395.  Approved  October  5. 
1961) 

This  law  (H.R.  4998)  (1)  expanded  such 
facilities  for  the  chronically  HI  and  the  aged; 
(2)  provided  for  expanded  research  to  more 
effectively  develop  and  utilize  hospitals  and 
other  medical  care  facilities;  and  (3)  In- 
creased grants  to  assist  in  constructing 
health  research  facilities. 

To  accomplish  these  three  purposes,  the 
law  did  the  following: 

1.  Increased  authorization  from  $30  mil- 
lion to  $50  million  a  year  for  the  next  5 
years  for  the  chronically  111  and  the  aged. 

2.  Set  up  a  new  5-year  program  of  $10  mil- 
lion annually  for  special  project  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  organizations  for  de- 
veloping new  or  improved  methods  outside 
hospitals,  also  for  the  chronically  HI  and 
the  aged. 

3.  Increased  for  a  3-year  period  from  $10 
million  to  $20  million  authorization  for 
grants-in-aid  to  States  for  constructing  pri- 
vate and  other  nonprofit  nursing  homes. 

4.  Liberalized  eligibility  criteria  for  con- 
structing rehabilitation  centers  under  HUl- 
Burton  program  by  requiring  such  centers  to 
provide  medical  service  and  either  psycho- 
logical, social,  or  vocational  services. 

5.  Extended  HlU-Burton  authorizations 
for  construction  loans  for  hospitals  and  other 
medical  facilities  until  June  30.   1964. 

6.  Increased  annual  appropriations  celling 
for  hospital  research  grants  from  $1.2  mil- 
lion to  $10  million,  extended  the  program  to 
facilities  other  than  hospitals,  and  author- 
ized grants  for  constructing  and  equipping 
experimental  facilities. 

7.  Amended  authority  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, PHS,  to  make  norunatchlng  grants  to 
construct  health  research  facilities  by  re- 
stricting same  to  projecu  of  regional  or 
national  significance. 

8.  Extended  for  an  additional  3  years  the 
matching  grant  program  for  constructing 
health  research  facilities,  with  an  Increase  in 
authorized  annual  appropriations  from  $30 
million  to  $50  mUlion. 


TKANSPOBTATION 

Extension   of   authority   for  dual-rote  con- 
tract   agreements    by    steamship    confer- 
ences 
(Public  Law  87-75.    Approved  June  SO,  1961) 
This   law    (S.   2154)    extended   until  Sep- 
tember 15,  1961.  the  dual-rate  contract  agree- 
ments by  steamship  conference*  which  per- 
mits temporary  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws. 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  19St  Amendment 
( Public  Law  87-197.     Approved  September 

5.  1961) 
This  law   (8.  2268).  known  as  the  antlhl- 
jacklng  law,  provided — 

(1)  That  aircraft  piracy,  or  attempted  air- 
craft piracy.  Is  punishable  by  death,  if  so 
recommended  by  the  Jury,  or  by  not  less 
than  20  years  Imprisonment,  if  the  death 
penalty  is  not  Imposed; 

(2)  That  Interference  with  flight  crew 
members  or  flight  attendants  on  board  an 
aircraft  in  flight  in  air  commerce  Is  punish- 
able by  a  flne  of  not  more  than  $10,000. 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  20  years. 
or  txtth: 

(3)  That  the  carrying  of  weapons  on  air- 
craft by  unauthorized  persons  Is  punishable 
by  a  flne  of  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both;  and 

(4)  That  the  Imparting  of  faUe.  willful, 
and  malicious  information  concerning  an 
alleged  attempt  to  commit  any  act  of  air- 
craft piracy  Is  punishable  by  a  flne  of  not 
more  than  $8,000.  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

Subsidy  to  American-flag  steamship  lines 

(Public  Law  87-243.     Approved  September 
14. 1961) 

This  law  (H.R.  6309)  amended  title  VI  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to  provide 
that,  effective  July  1.  1962.  advance  payments 
of  vessel  operating-differential  subsidies 
could  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  estimated 
subsidy,  except  that  an  additional  5  percent 
might  be  paid  after  the  contractor's  audit 
was  completed  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce had  verlfled  Its  correctness.  Under 
previous  law  the  foregoing  percentages  were 
75  and  15  respectively. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  In  its 
report  on  the  bill  indicated  opposition. 
Department  opposition  was  cited  when 
the  bill  was  considered  in  the  Senate. 
However,  the  House  report  stated  the 
Department  "subsequently  withdrew  its 
objections,  after  further  study.  t)ecause 
of  the  permissive  nature  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  leaves  discretion  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  as  to  the  percentage 
of  subsidy  payable  before  audit." 

Licensing  independent   ocean  freight 
forwarders 

(Public    Law    87-254.      Approved 
September  19.  1961) 

This  law  (S.  1368)  amended  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916  to  require  licensing  by  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  of  all  persons  In- 
dependently engaged  In  the  business  of  for- 
warding shipments  by  oceangoing  conunon 
carriers  from  the  United  States  or  Its  pos- 
sessions, and  to  authorize  payment  by  the 
carriers  to  forwarders  as  compensation  for 
services  performed  In  connection  with  the 
dispatch  of  such  shipments. 

GSA  favored  provisions  requiring  li- 
censing of  forwarders,  opposied  provi- 
sions to  permit  carriers  to  compensate 
forwarders  for  services  furnished  ship- 
pers. The  Budget  Bureau  indicated  no 
objection  from  standpoint  of  administra- 
tion's program.  GAO  opposed  provi 
sions  to  permit  carriers  to  compensate 
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forwarders  for  services  furnished  ship- 
pers. 

Construction  and  rr%ai%tenance  of  American- 
fla§  venelM  buSXt  to  Ameriemn  Miprordi 
(Pubtte  Law  87>266.     Approved 
September  21.  1961) 
•mia  law   (H.R.  6738)   amended  tt»e  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of   1936  to  exchxte  from 
the  60-peroent  minUnvm  U.S.-ilag  partidpa- 
Uon  under  secUon  001  (b)    nU  vessels  buUt. 
rebuilt,  or  documented  abroad  (after  enact- 
ment)   untU  such   vessels  have  been  docu- 
mented under  U.8.  law*  for  S  years.     It  was 
designed   to  d»«ccmrag«  American   operators 
from  transferring  veMels  lo  foreign  regUtry 
and   then    redocumenUng   them    under    the 
HimiUMii  tli^  at  their  cooTenience.  and  to 
prorkte  an  Lnoentlve  to  American-flag  tramp 
operators  to  build  new  vessels  In  the  United 
States. 

U»e  of  vessel  reserve  funds  for  research  and 
nets    design    (containerization) 

(PubUc    Law   87-271.     Approved 
September    21.    1961) 

This  law  (HJl.  6974)  amended  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1986  to  authorize  opera- 
ton  of  subeldlaed  vessels  to  use  their  capital 
letm  ftindB  to  finance  research,  iww  design, 
and  development  programs;  to  permit  bor- 
rowing from  capital  reaenre  fnads  to  acquire 
cargo  containers;  and  to  provide  eafeguards 
acalnet  andae  depletion  o<  such  reserve 
funds. 
txtendim§  preferreid  status  to  wiart gages  eov- 

ering  vesaels.  including  tugboats,  of  25  or 

raxire  gross  tons 
(Public    Lav   87-303.      Approved   September 
26.  IA61) 

Thte  Uw  4HJI.  2808)  agtrrMind  the  Ship 
Mortgage  Act  to  exteod  preferred  status  to 
mortgages  corerlng  towboata.  barges,  acows, 
lighters,  car  floats,  canalboata.  or  tank  ▼«•- 
■els  of  25  or  more  gross  tons  In  order  to 
laeei  the  aaeds  of  the  small  operators  and 
paiMtala  eoastructian  work  for  shipyards, 
■nie  previous  law  omf erred  such  preferred 
status  only  oo  vessels  of  800  or  auxe  gross 
toits. 

Dual-rate  contracts  for  shtpptng 

(Public  Law  87-346.  Approved  October  3. 
1961) 
This  law  (HJL.  6775  j  amended  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1918.  as  amended,  to  provide  perma- 
nent legalization  of  steamship  conferences, 
notwithstanding  otir  antltrost  lavs,  and  to 
authortee  ocean  common  carrters  and  oob- 
ferences  tlMreof  to  enter  into  dual-rate  con- 
tracts wtth  shlppera. 

TKBATTEfl 

CofvmtHa  Riner  Basin  Treatf 
(Ex  C,  87tJi  Cong.,  l9t  sess.  Ratified  March 
16.1961) 
Under  the  treaty,  three  large  storage  dams 
would  be  built  in  Oanada.  doubling  former 
storage  capacity  tar  regulaUng  the  flow  of 
the  main  part  of  the  Columbia  River.  The 
Increased  storEige  capacity  would  be  used  for 
eontroUtng  floods  and  increasing  the  ge^- 
eration  of  electric  power  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  treaty 
would  be  in  force  for  60  years,  termination 
optional. 

Convention  om   the   Organization   for   Eco- 
nomic Development 
(Ex,  E.  87th  Cong,.  Ist  sess.    Ratified  March 
16.  1961) 
OECO  would  replaoe  OEEC  and  add  to  the 
18-nation    OEEC    membership    the    United 
States    M^    Canada.     The   convention   pro- 
vided  for    consultation    and   voluntary   co- 
operation  aixKmg   member   nations  for  the 
purposes   of    (1)    promoting  the  economies 
of  member  countries,  and  (8)  aaslsttng  the 
less  developed  cmmtrtes  and  distributing  the 
aid  burden  more  eoaltably.     The  rewJlutton 


at  ratification  Included  a  declaration  In- 
tended to  protect  the  oonstitutlonal  division 
of  powers  between  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress. 

Second  agreement  betvoeen  the  United  States 
of  America  and   the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  regarding  certain  matters  arising 
from    the    validation    of    German    donor 
bonds 
(Ex.  D.  87th  Cong.,  Ist  eess.     Ratified  May 
4,  1961) 
The  agreement  would  provide  for  valida- 
tion of  German  dollar  bonds  whoee  owners 
ot»talned  them  train  legitimate  soruroes  and 
not  as  a  consequence  of  Soviet  seizures  of 
bonds  In  Berlin  at  the  close  of  World  War 
II.     The  procedures  for  validation  would  be 
the  same  as  those  provided  in  a  1953  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  with  respect  to  bonds 
of   issuers   located   In  the  Federal  Republic 
and  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin, 
/nfrmatlonal  Conventixm  for  the  Prevention 

of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  CHI,  19S4 
(Ex.  C,  86th  Cong..  M  sess.    Ratified  May 
16,  1961) 
The  convention  was  designed  to  alleviate 
poIluUcm    of   the   high   seas   by   prohibiting 
dlacharge  of  oU  and  oily  wastes  by  tankers 
and    other    ships    In    preacrlbed    areas    and 
thereby  to  control  their  hamaful  effect  on 
coasts   and   coastal   waters,  birds  and  other 
wildlife,  and  fish  and  marine  resoorces.     In 
1960.    the    President   recommended    accept- 
ance, subject  to  an  understanding,  reserva- 
tions, and  recoinznendatlonB,  which  were  In- 
<dxKled  in  the   resolutiom  of  ratl&catk>ii. 
Proposals  by  the  Onited  Kin,9dom  ftn  modi- 
fication   of    the    Intemiatianal    Loodltae 
Canventiom 
(Ex.   I,  87th  Oong..   Xst  seaa.    Battfled  May 
16.  1961) 
The  convention  prescribed  the  depths  to 
which  ahlps  engaged  In  international  oom- 
aoerce  might  be  loaded  and  required  «ich 
ships  be  marked  with  loadlines  in  aooord- 
ance  with  the  convention's  terms.     The  pro- 
posal   was    designed   to  prevent   retroactive 
application  of  the  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion involving  ship  struct««B. 
Treaty  oj  Extradition   Between  Vie   Uitited 

States  and  BrozO 
(Ex.  H,  87th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.    Ratified  May 
16,  1961) 
The  treaty  foUoved  the  pattern  at  some 
85  other  eztradltton  treaties  then  In  force, 
InchKllng  all  the  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica   except   Brazil.     Neither   country   vooU 
hare  to  extradite  if  the  death  penalty  mlgttt 
be  Jasposed.  primarily  due  to  the  tact  tbat 
capital  punishment  Is  prohibited  under  Bra- 
Elllan    law.     Crimes   subject  to  extradition, 
oon4lltA/>n«  to  be  satisfied,  procedures  to  be 
(oUoved.  and  circumstances  when  extradl- 
tlon  would  oat  be  granted  were  eontainrsd 
In  the  various  articles  of  the  treaty. 
Treaty   of    Friendship    and   Navigation    Be- 
tween  the    United   States  and  Behftum 
(Ex.  J,  87th  Cong,  1st  sess.     Ratified  Sep- 
tember 11.  1961) 
The  treaty  contained  provisions  deadened 
to  provide  protection  for  the  propMty  and 
Interests  of   American  citizens  and  conxpa- 
nles  In  Belgium. 

Tills  treaty  required  that  If  any  dispute 
regarding  any  provisions  of  these  conven- 
tions arose  between  the  parties,  and  If  snch 
dispute  was  not  satisfactorily  settled  by 
other  means,  the  dispute  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
Treaty  of  amity  and  economic  relatmns  be- 
fween  the  United  States  and  Tietnam 


Interests    of    American    dttxens 
parties  In  Vietnam. 

This  treaty  required  tbat  If  any  dlspate 
regarding  any  provisians  at  these  eonven- 
tlons  arose  between  the  parties,  and  it  sacii 
dispute  was  not  eatlsfactorUy  settled  by 
other  means,  the  dispute  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Intematianel  Court  at  Jvm- 
tXoe. 

Geneva  Radio  Oanventian 

(Ex.   I,   86th  Cong.,   ad   seaa     Ratified   Sep- 
tefnber  2S.  1961) 

The  main  purpose  of  this  convention, 
dealing  with  the  International  regulation  of 
radio  communication,  was  to  replace  tttose 
which  were  adopted  at  Atlantic  City  in  1947 
and  approved  by  the  Senate  in  1948. 

The  new  regtils^ions  Included  special  pro- 
▼islons  for  research  purposes,  to  support  iJbe 
^aoe  program;  recognition  of  tbe  unique 
spectrum  requirensents  of  radio  actronoty. 
by  designating  a  number  of  bands  for  radio 
astronomy  obserratlons;  and  special  pro- 
cedures to  eliminate  Interfereiux  In  the  field 
at  high-treqaeBcy  broodcaotlng. 

Geneva  tntemmitianmX  Teieoommvincmtiona 

Convention 
(Ex.  J,  86th  Cong.,  2d   sess.     Ratified  Sep- 
tember SS,  1961 ) 

Tbe  madn  purpose  at  the  treaty  was  to 
continue  In  effect  tSie  principal  provisions 
at  the  convention  signed  In  Buenos  Aires  in 
1952  ind  approved  by  the  Senate  in   1»*S. 

It  contained  provisions  governing  compo- 
sltloo.  functloiM,.  and  structure  of  tbe  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Union — 
ITU — a  specialized  agency  of  tJie  United  Na- 
tions with  permanent  headquarters  In  Ge- 


(Bx.  L.  8Tth  Cong.,  1st  sess.     Ratified  Sep- 
tember 11,  1961) 
The  treaty  contained  provisions  designed 
to  provide  protection  for  the  property  and 


The  mj  -wtm  generally  reoogateed  as  an 
effective  organtsatlon  lor  carrylnf  on  nego- 
tlations  among  Its  members  and  for  coordi- 
nating the  wee  of  an  Torms  of  lntematl(mal 
telecommtraleatlonB. 

vrmaNS 
Veterans'  home  loan  extension 
(Public  Law  6T-64.     Appiured  July  6,  1961) 
This  law   (H.R.   5723)    extended   both   the 
YA   guarantee    and    ctlract   home    loan   pro- 
grams for  veterans.     The   program  for  vet- 
erans at  World  War  II  was  extended  to  July 
25.  1967.    The  program  for  veterans  of  the 
Korean    war    was    extended    to    January    31, 
197S. 

The  law  also  Increased  from  $13,900  to 
$15,000  the  maalmiim  amount  an  eligible 
veteran  may  barrow  from  the  Gorermnent 
as  a  direct  loan  in  areas  where  private  fi- 
nancing cannot  be  obtained.  For  this  pur- 
pcse  SU  biUion  was  proTi«ied  for  direct 
linT«o  loans  over  the  next  6  years. 

Under  this  law,  a  veteran  will  be  eligible 
for  a  Gl  loan  for  10  years  from  the  date  of 
his  discharge  from  his  last  period  of  war- 
time serrioe,  plws  an  addltiMial  year  for 
cock  8  montSis  of  active  wartime  duty. 

Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
(Public  Law  87^7.     Approved  July  SO,  1961 ) 
•nils  law  (HJa.  866)  amended  section  4004 
of  title  S8.   United   States  Code,  to  require 
that  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  render 
findings  of  fact  and  cotttduslons  of  law  In 
the   opinions  setting  forth  Its  decisloos  on 
sppeolB.     n  also  required   tiiat  «»ese  deci- 
BloiM  of  tbe  Board  tiaJX  be  to  wrttiag  and 
AbH  contain  flnrtlngs  of  fact  and  oooictw- 
slons  of  law  separately  stated.     The  amend- 
ment takes  eSeot  as  cd  January  1.  1982. 
Increasing  special  pension  pa^fments  to  cer- 
tain persons   axoarded   Medal  af  Homor 
(Public  Lew  87-188.     Approve* 
AtJgTMt  14,  1961) 
This   law    <H.R.    648)    llberanzed    the   re- 
quirements   for   entry    on    the    Army,   Kory, 
and  Air  Foroe  OoagresiAonal  Medal  of  Honor 
rolls  T>y  prescribing  age  80  sa  an  eilgttiaty 
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requirement.  It  Increased  the  special  pen- 
sion {rom  $10  to  9100  for  those  recipients 
who  specifically  Indicate  a  desire  to  receive 
such  special  pension.  Recipients  who  are 
now  receiving  the  $10  special  monthly  pen- 
sion would  not  have  to  Indicate  such  a  de- 
sire for  the  Increase  but  would  automatically 
be  paid  the  new  $100  rate  from  the  effective 
date  which  began  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  following  enactment  of  this  act. 

Special  dividends  for  certain  national  service 
life  insurance  policyholders 
(Public  Law  87-223.     Approved 
September  13.  1961) 
This  law  (H.R.  4359)  amended  section  723 
of  title  38.   United   States  Code,  to  provide 
for  payment  of  dividends  on   Insurance   Is- 
sued under  section  621  of  the  National  Serv- 
ice  Life   Insurance   Act   of    1940  which   had 
been  converted  or  exchanged  for  new  insur- 
ance  under   such  section. 

The  administrative  expense  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  involved  in  the 
payment  of  the  special  dividend  woiild 
be  borne  by  the  revolving  fimd.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  believed  that  these 
expenses  should  be  paid  from  retained 
earnings  of  the  fimd  before  distribu- 
tion.   The  VA  favored  the  legislation. 

This  legislation  was  nothing  more 
than  a  hoped-for  popularity  by  paying 
veterans  in  advance. 

Increased  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  certain   veterans'   widows 

(Public  Law  87-268.  Approved 
September  21,  1961) 
This  law  {KM.  6969)  amended  section  417 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  adjust 
dependency  and  compensation  rates  so  that 
benefits  for  certain  widows  of  veterans 
whose  deaths  are  due  to  service  connection 
win  not  be  less  generoxis  than  benefits  pay- 
able to  widows  of  veterans  whose  deaths  are 
nonservlce  connected. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  thus  far  in  1961,  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  sparked  more  con- 
structive action  on  the  critical  problems 
of  boosting  farm  income  and  managing 
our  food  abundance  than  had  been  re- 
corded through  all  the  previous  8  Re- 
publican years.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  a  resume  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  administration  and  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  in  the  field 
of  farm  legislation. 

Executive  and  congressional  actions 
since  Inaugural  Day  have  improved  the 
position  of  farm  families  in  terms  of  in- 
come, morale,  and  prestige. 

We  have,  indeed,  come  a  long  way 
since  the  20th  day  of  January. 

Here  are  just  five  of  the  steps: 

First.  Net  farm  income  in  1961  will  be 
about  a  billion  dollars  above  the  total 
for  1960 — the  last  of  the  do-nothing 
Benson  years. 

Second.  In  cities  and  towns  across  the 
land  there  is  a  growing:  appreciation  for 


farm  families  and  their  ability  to  pro- 
duce abundance  for  what  they  really 
are — blessings.  The  last  administra- 
tion's concept  of  farmers  and  abundance 
as  burdens,  as  a  basis  for  frustration  and 
admission  of  failure,  is  fading  away 
under  the  impact  of  truth. 

Third.  The  family  farm  is  again  rec- 
ognized as  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  a  major  con- 
tributor to  a  rich  and  rewarding  social, 
spiritual,  and  cultural  life. 

Fourth.  The  farmer  hiw  been  returned 
to  full  citizenship  status  through  a 
strengthened  system  of  farmer-adminis- 
tration of  agricultural  programs, 
through  expanded  use  of  farmer-advis- 
ers in  mapping  policies  at  the  Washing- 
ton level,  and  through  the  administra- 
tion's clearly  expressed  confidence  in  the 
ability  and  the  willingness  of  farmers  to 
utilize  self-help  opportunities  in  pro- 
duction and  marketing  management, 
and; 

Fifth.  Full  recognition  is  being  given 
to  the  need  for  coordinating  farm  and 
food  policies,  so  consumers  and  produc- 
ers may  share  equitably  in  the  benefits 
of  abundance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  come  a  long  way 
Yet,  as  every  farm  family  knows,  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go — and  President 
Kennedy,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  Freeman,  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  share  their  philosophy  and 
their  goals  know  it,  too. 

The  solution  to  the  farm  problem. 
President  Kennedy  said  in  his  first  farm 
message  to  the  Congress,  "lies  not  so 
much  in  severe  restrictions  upon  our 
talent  to  produce  as  upon  proper  chan- 
neling of  our  abundance  into  more  ef- 
fective and  expanded  uses.  American 
agricultural  abundance  can  be  forged 
into  both  a  significant  instrument  of  for- 
eign policy  and  a  weapon  against  do- 
mestic hardship  and  hunger." 

And,  in  combination  with  those  ob- 
jectives, the  President  added  this  signif- 
icant point: 

It  is  also  our  purpose  to  Insure  that  the 
farm  family  that  produced  this  wealth  will 
have  a  parity  In  Income  and  equality  In  op- 
portvmlty  with  urban  families — for  the 
family  farm  should  be  protected  and  pre- 
served as  a  basic  American  Institution. 

As  he  took  over  direction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  administer 
programs  aimed  at  achieving  the  admin- 
istration's goals.  Agriculture  Secretary 
Pieeman  left  no  doubt  about  his  will  to 
put  vitality  and  purpose  into  remedial 
action — and  to  do  it  with  an  all-out  ap- 
preciation for  the  need  to  act  right  now. 

"We  can  neither  ask  nor  expect  an 
indefinite  continuation  of  programs  and 
policies  under  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment pays  ever-increasing  amounts  for 
stockpiles  of  commodities  that  threaten 
to  become  evermore  unmanageable,"  he 
declared.  "Nor, '  he  added — and  this  is 
the  guideline  for  the  Secretary's  ef- 
forts—  "can  we  either  ask  or  expect  that 
the  American  farmer  shall  continue  to 
invest  his  capital,  his  labor,  his  skill 
and  his  management  ability  for  a  reward 
that  is  not  only  shockingly  below  the  na- 
tional average  but  substantially  below 
any  accepted  American  standard  for  a 
minimum  wage." 


Words,  of  course,  can  carry  purpose 
and  promise,  but  they  are  meaningless 
unless  they  lead  to  deeds. 

What  has  been  done  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who 
have  a  sincere  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
farmers? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  big  effort  was  in 
the  field  of  bringing  the  supply  of  feed 
grains  into  balance  with  current  and 
carryover  needs,  and  out  of  this  push 
came  the  emergency  feed  grains  pro- 
gram of  1961.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Congress  in  the  face  of  almost  solid  Re- 
publican opposition,  and  then  adopted 
by  farmers  in  the  major  feed  grains  areas 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  surprised  sup- 
pKjrters  and  shocked  critics. 

The  widespread  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  this  initial  nationwide  pro- 
gram of  the  new  administration  proves 
three  things: 

First.  Farmers  are  willing  to  face  up 
to  the  proposition  that  price  stability 
must  be  accomplished  by  supply  manage- 
ment; 

Second.  Farmers  are  convinced  the 
administration  has  both  sincerity  and 
stamina  in  its  approach  to  farm  and 
food  problems;  and 

Third.  Farmers  have  a  revived  faith 
In  their  stability  to  work  with  one  an- 
other, using  the  facilities  of  Qovernment 
to  do  that  which  they  cannot  immedi- 
ately do  for  themselves,  in  the  Interests 
of  farm  welfare  and  the  general  welfare. 

You  win  hear  increasing  complaints 
that  while  the  1961  feed  grains  program 
has  reduced  acres  devoted  to  com  and 
grain  sorghiims  it  has  not  reduced  the 
tonnage  of  these  feeds.  It  is  true  that  in 
anticipating  production  there  must  be 
primary  dependence  upon  averages — and 
in  much  of  the  Com  Belt  this  year  per- 
fect growing  conditions  have  brought 
per-acre  yields  above  avereige.  But  no 
farmer  who  has  ever  experienced  drought 
or  flood  or  heavy  insect  infestation — and 
no  farmer  has  ever  escaped  them  all — 
finds  fault  with  nature  when  she  pro- 
vides sun  and  shower  and  temperature  in 
perfect  proportion.  He  accepts  this  good 
fortune  gracefully,  and  so  does  his  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  we  are  going  to 
consume  more  feed  grains  in  the  year 
ahead  than  we  produce  in  1961 — and  this 
will  be  the  first  dent  made  in  the  carry- 
over in  a  long,  long  time. 

The  feed  grains  bill  was  followed  by  the 
introduction  in  Congress,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961. 
When  President  Kennedy  signed  this  bill 
he  signed  the  most  comprehensive  piece 
of  farm  legislation  our  Nation  has  seen 
since  the  thirties. 

It  extends  the  feed  grains  program  for 
another  year,  it  provides  facilities  for  ad- 
justing the  wheat  supply  that  growers 
later  approved  in  a  referendum,  it 
strengthens  the  role  of  food  as  an  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy,  it  makes  credit  a 
more  useful  tool  in  maintenance  of  the 
family  farm  system,  it  widens  the  oppor- 
tunities for  self-help  programs  through 
the  avenue  of  marketing  agreements  and 
orders,  and  it  continues  the  wool  pro- 
gram and  the  programs  for  conserving 
our  soil  and  water  resources. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  Freeman  has 
called  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  a  li- 
cense for  hard  work—by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  by  fanners  who  want 
to  play  a  role  in  repairing  the  income 
leaks  in  their  own  industry  while  feed- 
ing our  own  Nation  and  helping  meet  the 
food  needs  of  the  free  world. 

I  can  assure  you.  on  the  basis  of  asso- 
ciation and  observation,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  using  this  license  and  will 
continue  to  ignore  the  limitations  of 
both  clock  and  calendar  in  agricultures 
interests.  But  he  can  not  do  it  alone. 
He  and  the  President  need  an  under- 
standing Congress  and  cooperative  farm 
families. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  not 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  farm  families  must 
live  while  seeking  to  make  a  living,  and 
that  housing,  electricity,  and  telephone 
service  figure  prominently  in  living 
standards. 

The  pace  of  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration activities  has  been  accel- 
erated. Generation  and  transmission 
loans  are  being  evaluated  with  the  aim 
of  protecting  the  security  and  effective- 
ness of  REA  financed  systems — systems 
which.  I  remind  you.  are  owned  by  the 
users  of  the  electric  and  communication 
services  they  provide,  not  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  administration's  housing 
bill,  passed  by  the  Congress  in  June, 
makes  approximately  $430  million  avail- 
able for  home  construction  loans  in  rural 
areas. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
active  in  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram, through  which  rural  communities 
may  receive  assistance  in  their  efforts  to 
attract  new  industries  that  will  provide 
more  jobs. 

We  can  know  a  better  way  of  life  on 
the  farm  and  in  rural  communities — but 
I  would  again  emphasize  that  its  achieve- 
ment demands  from  each  of  us  a  will  for 
understanding,  a  faith  in  one  another 
and  in  our  ability  to  use  wisely  and  well 
the  facilities  of  our  Government,  a  flexi- 
bility that  enables  us  to  measure  the 
status  quo  against  change  unhampered 
by  either  passion  or  prejudice,  and  a  re- 
dedication  to  the  dream  that  kept  our 
forefathers  moving  into  new  frontiers. 
I  assure  you  that  our  President  is  in- 
vesting that  will,  that  faith,  that  flexi- 
bility and  that  rededication  in  the  future 
of  all  of  us. 
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87th  CoDKress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    IMOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OlF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  now  a 
matter  of  history  and  record.  I  would  like 
to  review  the  activities  of  the  session 
and  the  relation  of  these  actions  to  my 
district  and  the  State  of  Indiana. 

For  more  than  5  months  of  this  leg- 
islative  year,   the   Fifth   Congressional 


District  of  Indiana  was  without  repre- 
sentation in  this  body.  It  was  a  most 
unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  460,000 
residents  of  my  district  to  be  without  a 
voice  in  this  national  assembly.  The 
reason  for  this  vacancy  was  the  Inves- 
tigation into  the  election  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  manner  of  the  investigation  into 
our  extremely  close  election  again  proved 
the  integrity  of  the  House  and  its  com- 
mittees. The  result  of  the  complete  re- 
count of  the  ballots  proved  that  errors 
in  tabulation  and  reporting  could  have 
denied  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
voters  in  the  district.  A  simple  recount 
and  tabulation  of  the  ballots  covmted  on 
election  night  by  local  precinct  election 
oflQcials  gave  me  a  majority  of  the  votes. 
A  count  based  on  the  application  of 
uniform  acceptance  standards  through- 
out the  district  also  showed  a  majority 
in  my  favor. 

Members  of  both  political  parties  ac- 
claimed the  fairness  and  objectivity  of 
the  investigation.  In  their  separate 
views  to  the  unanimous  committee  re- 
port of  my  election,  the  Republican 
Members  expressed  their  opinion  that 
the  contested  election  matter  "was  di- 
rected in  a  thorough  and  fair  manner." 
The  defeated  contestant  himself  compU- 
mented  the  committee  which  handled 
the  matter  for  "conducting  the  recount 
in  an  equitable  maimer." 

Upon  being  seated,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  provide  a  system  of 
recount  for  congressional  elections.  My 
plan  would  allow  States  to  pursue  their 
own  election  contest  procedures  before 
certifying  the  results  of  the  election  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House.  This  would 
speed  the  contest  procedures  and  reduce 
the  possibility  of  a  district  being  with- 
out representation  again  for  this  reason. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  will 
consider  the  bill  early  in  the  next  session. 
Statistics  of  the  session  indicate  that 
it  was  a  hard-working,  productive  year. 
The  length  of  the  session  was  the  longest 
in  peacetime  in  decades.  The  number 
of  measures  introduced  and  acted  upon 
were  at  near-record  highs. 

Most  important  to  residents  of  the 
Fifth  District  of  Indiana  was  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  flood  control  con- 
struction In  our  district.  After  years  of 
planning,  construction  will  flnally  begin 
on  the  three-reservoir  flood  control  sys- 
tem along  the  Wabash  River.  Congress 
appropriated  $700,000  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  the  Salamonle  Reservoir  in 
Wabash  County.  The  Mississinewa  Res- 
ervoir will  be  begun  with  a  $500,000  ap- 
propriation. The  Huntington  Reservoir 
will  undergo  flnal  planning  and  design; 
$53,000  was  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

President  Kennedy's  strong  support 
for  flood  control  and  water  resources  de- 
velopment was  a  great  factor  in  our 
legislative  work  this  year.  It  gives  re- 
newed promise  for  rapid  completion  of 
these  needed  projects.  His  revised  pub- 
lic works  program  Included  the  three 
projects  after  the  final  Eisenhower  rec- 
ommendations had  neglected  the  im- 
portant Mississinewa  project. 

Thus,  we  begin  the  flood  control  sys- 
tem which  Is  so  vitally  needed  by  the 
people  of  Peru,  Wabash,  and  all  those 


along  the  Wabash  River  in  Indiana. 
With  the  construction  of  these  reservoirs 
come  additional  benefits  to  the  residents 
of  the  area.  Plans  for  the  development 
of  the  reservoirs  as  recreation  and  con- 
servation areas  are  progressing  in  the 
Indiana  Department  of  Conservation. 
The  construction  period  will  provide  jobs 
for  himdreds  over  the  next  several  years. 
The  ready  supply  of  water  will  help  alle- 
viate desperate  needs  experienced  by 
Marion,  Huntington,  and  other  area 
cities  in  recent  years.  The  good  of  these 
projects  Is  just  beginning  to  unfold  as 
construction  starts. 

The  Federal  judiciary  of  the  State  was 
Increased  with  the  addition  by  this 
Congress  of  one  additional  judge  each  for 
the  northern  and  southern  districts  of 
Indiana  and  the  addition  of  a  judge  to 
the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
This  Increase  In  the  staff  of  the  courts 
will  aid  the  cause  of  justice  by  relieving 
the  backlog  of  cases  In  each  court  and 
speed  judicial  action. 

Indiana's  benefits  from  legislation 
which  bolstered  the  general  economy  are 
measurable.  More  than  36,000  imem- 
ployed  persons  In  the  State  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  Immediately  after  It 
was  effective.  This  alone  pumped  more 
than  a  million  dollars  a  week  Into  the 
Indiana  economy.  Rapid  return  of  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  payments,  payment  of 
veterans'  Insurance  annuities  and  the 
speedup  of  military  spending  aided 
Indiana  In  Its  recovery  from  the  reces- 
sion of  1960.  Economic  statistics  In  the 
State  are  encouraging  and  the  general 
economic  outlook  for  Indiana  Is  favor- 
able. 

Indiana  and  Fifth  District  farmers 
have  ?.>een  enthusiastic  in  their  reaction 
to  the  feed  grains  program.  This  pro- 
gram, initiated  by  the  87th  Congress,  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  Increase 
In  total  national  farm  Income.  It  will, 
for  the  first  time  In  years,  cut  the  total 
grain  surplus  In  storage.  By  doing  so,  it 
can  cut  the  total  cost  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram. 

As  a  former  prosecuting  attorney,  I 
know  the  need  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's crime  program.  The  l)eneflts  to 
be  derived  from  the  antlcrime  legisla- 
tion he  was  given  by  the  Congress  will 
accrue  to  all.  It  will  be  of  assistance  to 
every  law-enforcement  agency  in  the 
Nation  and  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
final  success  In  the  fight  against  or- 
ganized crime. 

The  social  security  amendments  of 
this  session  of  Congress  have  improved 
the  program  in  light  of  today's  needs. 
These  new  benefits  include :  optional  re- 
tirement for  men  at  62  with  propor- 
tionately reduced  benefits;  a  raise  in 
benefits  to  widows  from  75  percent  of 
that  to  which  the  primary  insured  was 
entitled  to  82  V^  percent  of  those  bene- 
fits; raised  earnings  celling  for  retired 
persons;  and  broadened  Insured  status 
requirements. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  was  the  most 
comprehensive  housing  bill  passed  by 
Congress  in  years.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  make  It  easier  for  families,  espe- 
cially moderate  Income  families,  to  own 
their  own  home  or  to  make  improve- 
ments In  their  present  dwellings.    The 
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program  of  urban  renewal  and  develop- 
ment m  this  act  is  of  great  encourage- 
ment to  towns  and  cities  in  our  district 
which  are  planning  needed  local  proj- 
ects. The  programs  for  housing  for  the 
elderly  citizens,  for  farm  families  and 
for  colleges  will  be  of  great  use  in  our 
district. 

Several  communities  in  our  district 
are  planning  airport  improvements.  The 
extension  of  airport  programs  by  this 
Congress  will  enable  these  cities  to  pro- 
vide more  modem,  safer  airport  facili- 
ties. Marion  is  completing  work  on  a 
runway  built  under  this  progrsun  at  the 
present  time.  Anderson,  Huntington, 
and  Wabash  have  contacted  my  office 
concerning  their  own  airport  develop- 
ment plans. 

Many  workers  in  the  district  have 
been  affected  by  the  change  in  the  Fed- 
eral wage  and  hour  law.  This  Congress 
broadened  the  coverage  of  the  law  to 
include  some  3.6  million  more  workers 
nati(Xially  and  raised  the  minimum 
wage,  in  steps,  to  $1.25  per  hoiir. 

The  national  defense  posture  was  a 
subject  of  much  conoem  in  this  past 
session  of  Congress.  Acting  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President.  Con- 
gress quickly  ap^iroved  increased 
strength  bot2i  in  conventional  and  mod- 
em armaments,  and  in  our  fighting 
forces.  At  the  same  time  a  concerted 
drive  by  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration has  resulted  in  giving  the  Na- 
tion more  for  its  defense  dollar.  The 
badly  mismanaged  M-14  rifle  procure- 
ment has  been  corrected  and  this  im- 
proved weapon  is  being  delivered  on 
schedule  to  our  fighting  men  around 
the  world.  TTie  shodcing  labor  prob- 
lems at  key  missile  bases  which  existed 
in  past  years  have  been  corrected.  The 
administration's  efforts  have  reduced  the 
time  lost  in  labor  disputes  from  an  aver- 
age of  21,500  man-day's  per  quarter  in 
1960  to  16S  man-days  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  19€1. 

The  Small  Business  AdminietraUon 
program  was  expanded  by  this  Congress, 
Activities  of  this  agency  have  increased 
rapidly  this  year.  The  SBA  provides 
valuable  as^stance  to  small  independent 
businessmen  and  to  communities.  Con- 
ferences are  being  arranged  in  the  dis- 
trict to  better  acquaint  businessmen  with 
their  activities. 

My  Eissignment  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  has  en- 
abled me  to  observe  the  Nation's  space 
efforts  at  first  hand.  The  successes  of 
our  program  this  year,  Including  the  two 
successful  suborbital  manned  launchings, 
give  preview  to  the  developments  of  our 
space  technology  which  are  to  come. 
With  the  imp>etus  of  increased  emphasis 
for  the  moon  program  and  other  space 
efforts,  our  progress  should  be  swift  and 
the  evidence  of  our  progress  increasingly 
more  dramatic. 

The  committee  activity  is  but  one  area 
in  which  I  have  taken  special  interest. 

I  introduced  a  bfll  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Park.  My  plan  would  enable  both 
the  park  and  the  Indiana  deep  water 
port  to  be  established,  "nwse  two  proj- 
ects complement  each  other.  The  port 
is  of  great  economic  significance  to  the 


State  and  I  am  happy  to  see  the  leader- 
ship in  this  project  being  provtded  by 
Gov.  Matt  Welsh.  The  patk  is  of  great 
conservation  and  recreation  value.  We 
can  and  should  have  them  both  in  In- 
diana. To  this  end  I  have  directed  my 
efforts. 

The  construction  of  the  Mississinewa 
Reservoir  will  necessitate  the  removal  of 
the  grave  of  the  historic  Indian  figure, 
Prances  Slocimi,  The  present  Slocvun 
Cemetery  will  be  inundated  by  waters 
from  the  reservoir.  Attempts  to  have 
her  body  relnterred  in  Pennsylvania 
have  been  thwarted,  I  believe,  by  the 
alert  expression  of  Intense  local  interest 
in  this  historic  monximent.  Plans  are 
being  made  to  secure  a  suitable  site  for 
her  grave  near  the  present  location  and 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  have  it 
recognized  as  a  national  historic  me- 
morial. 

In  this  age  of  nuclear  terror,  civil  de- 
fense is  valuable  insurance  for  every 
family  and  a  strong  deterrent  force  for 
the  Nation.  To  encourage  the  needed 
local  efforts  in  oux  area,  I  called  a  dis- 
trict civil  defense  conference.  Response 
to  the  conference  was  enthusiastic.  I 
hope  the  results  of  the  ideas  expressed 
by  civil  defense  experts  to  some  350  com- 
mtmity  leaders  from  the  district  will 
soon  be  evident  in  projects  in  the  various 
commtmities. 

The  Federal  Grovemment  has  a  pro- 
gram of  disposing  of  its  surplus  prop- 
erties to  certain  governmental  and  civic 
groups.  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
allow  youth  services  and  welfare  organ- 
izations, the  YMCA.  Boys'  Clubs,  and  the 
like  to  take  advantage  of  this  program. 

These  are  the  activities  and  products 
of  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
which  stand  as  highlights  to  me.  It  has 
been  an  active,  productive  session.  I 
look  forward  to  the  second  session  next 
year  to  continue  the  work  begim  this 
j^ear  of  constructive,  responsible  legis- 
lation which  will  benefit  the  Nation,  our 
State  of  Indiana,  and  my  district. 


Report  of  Lefrnlative  Activities  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
1st  Sessioa,  S7A  CoafreM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUN  BIBLE 

or   NTVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  tHl 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
by  me  concerning  the  legislative  activ- 
ities of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxmknt  bt  Senatok  Biblx 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  to  the  Senate  a  report  of 
the  activities  oT  the  committee  for  the  Ist 
session  of  the  87th  Congress. 


Tour  committee  has  seen  the  busiest  ses- 
sion In  eome  years.  I  beUeTe  the  statistics 
axMl  explanations  presented  hereafter  wlU 
support  the  belief  that  1961  has  been  legis- 
latively productive  in  the  beat  Interests  of 
the  Nation's  CaplUl  City— the  hub  of  one 
of  the  coiuitry's  fastest  growing  metropol- 
itan areas  and  the  recipient  of  the  Inherent 
problems  accompanying  such  mushrooming 
gruwUi. 

Congressional  action  was  not  completed 
on  two  matters  oC  vital  Importance  to  the 
Dtetrtefs  weU-belng:  nanaely.  the  District's 
financial  pllgfat  and  the  understaffed  Juve- 
nile court  where  additional  Judicial  man- 
power Is  critically  needed. 

To  me.  It  Is  of  paramount  Importance  that 
conferees  on  the  District's  revenue  bin  re- 
turn to  conference  sessions  at  the  earliest 
opportune  time  next  year  to  reach  a  de- 
cision to  raise  critically  needed  revenue  for 
the  operation  of  the  District  government. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  Congress  must  face  up 
to  the  hard  facts  that  increasing  gorem- 
mental  expenditures  brought  on  by  problems 
of  a  changing  city  require  more  local  tax 
revenues  and  a  greater  Federal  payment  If 
the  Nation's  Capital  City  Is  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations to  Its  cttlzeT.ry. 

In  the  improvement  of  Judicial  machinery, 
again  I  believe  it  Is  regretful  that  the  Oon- 
greas  has  not  seen  fit  to  naeet  squarely  tbs 
grave  problems  of  the  JnvenUs  court  where 
unattended  Juveniles  today  will  become  tho 
full-fledged  criminals  twinrrfiw. 

The  Senate  again  passed  logtolation  eaU- 
ing  for  2  additional  Judges  for  the  JuveaUs 
court  whose  backlog  still  numbers  over  the 
l.OOO-case  mark.  The  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Indiana.  Mr. 
Hartkb.  conducted  a  series  of  bosrlnes  on 
juvenile  opportunities  and  the  eausss  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  in  the  District,  taking 
testimony  from  many  of  the  city's  youth 
leaders  and  law  enforcement  officers.  Again. 
I  am  hopeful  that  early  next  year.  U  addi- 
tional Judges  are  not  the  entire  answer,  then 
opponents  o*  this  effort  will  pro  pom  a  real- 
istic, workable  yet  not  a  backward  w>ut)( 
correctional  alternative  for  wayvmrd  Jave- 
nlles. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Ooltim^ 
bia.  I  believe.  Is  unique  among  Senate  cobii- 
mltMes  by  virtue  o(  the  great  variety  of 
problema.  running  the  gamut  of  lagialatlvs 
proposals,  which  come  before  It.  Consti- 
tutionally, the  Congress  Is  the  legtxtatlw 
arm  for  the  District.  "Rie  committee  serves 
not  unlike  the  upper  house  of  a  State  legis- 
lature, a  boartl  of  county  oommlsskmerB  and 
a  city  council  comtMned.  dealing  with  mat- 
ters ordinarily  common  to  l>oth  State,  county, 
and  municipal  govermnents. 

Many  of  us  believe  the  EMstrlct's  legisla- 
tive duties  should  be  delegated  by  the  Con- 
gress to  a  locally  elected  body,  giving  to  this 
National  Capital  City  true  representative  self- 
government.  However,  the  Congress  has  not 
yet  seen  lit  to  approve  this  step  although  the 
Senate  has  passed  such  hone-rule  legislation 
5  times  In  the  last  12  years. 

Since  I  realize  the  fact  that  few  Members 
of  this  distinguished  body  seek  out  this  com- 
mittee for  service.  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues on  this  committee  aw  most  deserv- 
ing of  the  gratitude  of  the  entire  Congress, 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  country  generally  for  the  long  hours  they 
spend  In  office  conferences,  hearings,  and 
executive  sessions  to  tend  to  tbe  business 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  City  mod  away  fiom 
national  and  Interna  tloaal  matters  and 
those  dealing  with  their  rs^pactlve  home 
States. 

Therefore.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  my  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  who  so  unselfishly  gave  of 
their  time  and  energies  In  the  service  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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They  are  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
very  effective  and  hardworking  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  Mr.  Morse,  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Health,  Education,  Welfare 
and  Safety  Subcommittee;  my  close  friend 
and  a  willing  worker,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland,  Mr.  Beall,  whose  long  service  both 
in  the  Senate  and  House  on  the  District  Com- 
mittees, has  made  his  wo:-k  most  valuable  as 
chairman  of  the  Business  i.nd  Commerce  Sub- 
committee; the  dlstlnguUhed  Junior  Senator 
from  Indiana,  Mr.  HaKtxk,  whose  skill  and 
experience  in  municipal  i;overnment  and  as 
an  outstanding  lawyer  have  been  Invaluable 
to  our  committee  as  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee;  and  the  capable  and 
efficient  Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  SwrrH.  whose  municipal  government 
background  served  so  W(?ll  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee. 

To  the  other  committee  members,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Vermont.  Mr.  PEOtrrr, 
Whose  past  service  in  the  Hotise  and  keen 
interest  has  been  of  greai  value  to  our  com- 
mittee; and  the  Junior  i^nator  from  Iowa, 
Mr.  MU.LEK.  whose  capable  enthxislasm  and 
warm  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  City  have  been  invaluable  to  our 
conunittee  deliberatloms.  1  wish  to  express  my 
sincere  thanks  and  deep  appreciation  for 
the  hours  they  gave  to  tie  problems  of  the 
EHstrlct  of  Columbia  and  iU  local  govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  this 
year  made  real  strides  in  the  field  of  con- 
structive  legislation  for   the  District. 

Unquestionably  f  oremoi  t  was  enactment  of 
a  law  to  Implement  the  23d  amendment  to 
the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  States,  grant- 
ing to  the  citizens  of  tl^e  Nation's  Capital 
City  for  the  first  time  the  right  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  Pretident  along  with  all 
other  Americans.  In  this  matter,  the  Con- 
gress acted  with  dispatch.  Less  than  6 
months  t>efore.  the  23d  amendment  had  t>een 
certified  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  fol- 
lowing Its  ratification  by  more  than  the  re- 
quired three-fourths  of  the  States,  also  in 
near  record  time. 

It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  many  of  us  that 
since  presidential  voting  has  been  granted  to 
the  previously  voteless  Nitlon's  Capital  that 
lU  plight  as  a  city  with  taxation  but  with- 
out representation  can  also  be  changed.  The 
next  step  In  bringing  fullfiedged  democracy 
to  the  citizens  of  Washmgton.  D.C.,  is  se- 
curing an  elective  city  government  under 
home  rule  legislation. 

It  is  my  wish  that  heiirings  on  home  rule 
legislation  now  before  .his  committee  can 
be  scheduled  early  In  1^2  and  the  bill  be 
given  a  priority  In  the  committee's  delib- 
erations. 

Probably  ranking  second  In  the  foremost 
legislative  achievements  In  1961  was  the  first 
Implementing  step  In  developing  a  mass 
rapid  transit  system  tor  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  Legislation  was  enacted 
authorizing  a  »2'/i  million  program  by  the 
National  Capital  Transiwrtatlon  Agency  to 
acquire  land  In  suburban  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia for  median  strip?  for  express  transit 
service  on  two  major  highway  links,  express 
bus  service  on  a  third  suburban  arterial 
highway  and  pcu-klng  areas  and  stations  ad- 
jacent to  such  routoa. 

In  the  field  of  law  enforcement,  so  Impor- 
tant to  a  city  where  thf  crime  rate  has  con- 
tinued to  climb  year  after  year,  the  Congress 
authorized  a  3.000-man  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  interestingly  enciugh  100  years  after 
the  Nation's  Capital  Cliy  saw  its  first  organ- 
ized police  organlzatlor   formed  in  1861. 

In  an  associated  field  the  Senate  approved 
legislation  establishing  a  Juvenile  division 
of  the  District's  Yorotb  Correctional  Center 
at  the  Lorton,  Va.,  reformatory  to  permit 
eventual  abandonment  of  the  National 
Training  School. 

The  committee  again  approved  a  bill  out- 
lawing mandatory  capital  punishment  In  the 


District,  the  only  Jurisdiction  in  the  country 
with  such  a  requirement,  believing  the  Dis- 
trict must  get  into  step  with  other  States  in 
this  field. 

In  an  effort  to  curb  traffic  fatalities,  the 
Senate  passed  legislation  permitting  the 
courts  to  increase  Jail  sentences  for  traffic 
violations  from   10  to  90  days. 

The  Senate  pMissed  bills  providing  for  the 
District  government  to  dispose  of  properties 
seized  incident  to  violations  of  gambling  and 
Indecent  publication  laws  of  the  District  of 
Colvunbla.  In  addition,  provision  was  made 
for  the  use  of  injunctions  In  connection  with 
premises  that  have  been  Involved  In  violation 
of  the  indecent  publication  laws. 

In  the  field  of  Improved  Judicial  machin- 
ery the  Senate  authorized  an  Increase  In 
Jurisdiction  of  the  small  claims  court  to  aid 
many  more  residents  In  recovering  money 
due  and  owing,  provided  the  municipal  court 
with  authority  over  more  civil  cases  by  giv- 
ing it  Jurisdiction  over  all  counterclaims  and 
cross-claims  regardless  of  the  amount  of  such 
cross-claims  and  counterclaims,  amended 
the  District  of  Columbia  divorce,  legal  sep- 
aration, and  annulment  laws  and  extended 
privileged  communications  to  ministers  of 
religion. 

The  Senate  voted  to  strengthen  the  Dis- 
trict's unemployment  compensation  laws  to 
Increase  and  extend  benefits  for  workers  and 
grant  more  protection  for  employers  In  con- 
nection with  disqusdlflcation  provisions. 

In  the  education  field,  the  Senate  author- 
ized establishment  of  a  Junior  college  divi- 
sion at  D.C.  Teachers  College  to  meet  an 
Increasing  demand  for  qualified  teachers 
locally. 

In  the  public  welfare  field,  the  Senate 
approved  a  bill  consolidating  the  District's 
public  assistance  laws,  providing  a  1-year 
residence  requirement.  Increasing  relative 
responsibility  requirements  and  making  pen- 
alties uniform  for  fraudulent  practices. 

Two  health  regulatory  meastu-es  won  Sen- 
ate approval.  The  District  Commissioners 
were  empowered  In  one  bill  to  set  standards 
and  criteria  for  the  regulation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  physical  therapy  and  a  second  bill 
authorized  the  establishment  of  tissue  banks 
to  aid  the  development  of  constructive  medi- 
cine and  surgery. 

The  Senate  approved  a  bill  extending 
for  1  year  the  Hospital  Center  Act  with  the 
assurance  that  the  administration  would 
send  draft  legislation  to  the  Congress  next 
year  setting  out  a  framework  for  orderly 
planning  and  developing  of  metropolitan 
area  hospital  needs,  rather  than  providing 
hospiUl  facilities  paid  for  by  the  District 
and  presently  used  40  percent  by  non-Dis- 
trict patients. 

In  connection  with  this  activity  report,  I 
should  like  to  draw  the  Senate's  attention  to 
one  overall  figure  In  the  statistical  table 
hereafter.  The  committee  in  the  Ist  session, 
87th  Congress,  had  referred  to  It  for  action 
a  total  of  136  bills,  acts,  and  nominations. 
Of  this  total  46  are  awaiting  final  action  by 
the  committee  and  62  were  cleared  by  the 
committee  for  Senate  action.  The  commit- 
tee's active  consideration  of  these  matters 
stands  as  a  commendable  record  In  which 
the  Senate  should  take  Justifiable  pride. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia received  for  consideration  In  the  Ist  ses- 
sion, 87th  Congress,  the  following: 

Senate  bills 84 

Housing    bills 25 

Nominations 27 

Grand  total 136 

During  the  session,  there  were  reported  to 
the  Senate  from  the  committee  30  Senate 
bUls  and  17  House  bills.  Two  Senate  bUls 
and  one  Hovise  bill  remain  on  the  Senate 
Calendar. 

Of  the  25  House  bills  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate, 8  are  pending  before  the  committee. 


Eighteen  bills  and  acts  have  become  pub- 
lic law  as  of  this  date  (September  27.  1961). 
Fourteen  Senate-passed  bills  are  pending 
before  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  of 
the  House. 

Forty-seven  hearings  were  held  by  sub- 
committees on  Senate  blUs,  13  hearings  were 
held  by  subcommittees  on  House  bills. 

The  full  committee  held  hearings  on  18 
bills  and  nominations. 

The  full  committee  met  In  executive  ses- 
sion on  five  occasions. 

Number  of  bills,  acts,  and  nominations 
referred  to  committee:   136. 

Number  of  bUls,  acts,  and  nominations  re- 
ported to  Senate:  62. 

Ntimber  of  bills  and  acts  In  process  (hear- 
ings held)  :  2. 

Number  of  bills  and  acts  Indefinitely  post- 
poned within  committee,  Including  consoli- 
dation, and  nominations  withdrawn:   26. 

Number  of  bills,  acts,  and  nominations 
awaiting  final  action:    46. 

The  following  Is  a  list,  by  title  and  num- 
ber, of  all  bills  and  acts  passed  by  the  Senate 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
(those  that  became  law  are  Indicated  by  the 
public  or  private  law  number)  : 

S.  168.  A  bill  to  confer  upon  the  domestic 
relations  branch  of  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  determine  the  petition  for  adoption  filed 
by  Marie  Taliaferro.  (Private  Law  87-208.) 
S.  486.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  Judges  for  the  Juve- 
nile court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  502.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  employment 
of  retired  personnel  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  to  authorize  the 
emplojrment  of  retired  personnel  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, by  the  Federal  Government. 

S.  657.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  remove  danger- 
ous or  unsafe  buUdlngs  and  parts  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  1, 
1899,  as  amended. 

S  568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  acts  of  March 
3,  1901,  and  Jtme  28,  1944,  so  as  to  exempt 
the  District  ol  Coltmibla  from  paying  fees 
In  any  of  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  559.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
ivmibla  Traffic  Act,  1926,  as  amended. 

S.  560.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  compulsory  school 
attendance,  for  the  taking  of  a  school  census 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  February  4,  1925. 

S.  561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  relating  to 
the  small  claims  and  conciliation  branch  of 
the  mvmlclpal  covirt  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes.  (Public 
Law  87-203.) 

S.  563.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Condemna- 
tion of  Insanitary  Buildings  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pvuposes,"  ap- 
proved May  1,  1906,  as  amended. 

S.  564.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  apportioning 
the  expense  of  maintaining  and  operating 
the  Woodrow  WUson  Memorial  Bridge  over 
the  Potomac  River  from  Jones  Point,  Va.,  to 
Maryland. 

S.  588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May  29, 
1930,  In  order  to  Increase  the  authorization 
for  funds  for  the  extension  of  certain  proj- 
ects from  the  District  of  Columbia  Into  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes. 
S.  914.  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  effective 
administration  of  public  assistance  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  make  certain  rela- 
tives responsible  for  support  of  needy  per- 
sons, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1926,  as  amended,  to 
Increase  the  fee  charged  for  learners'  per- 
mits. 
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S  1292.  A  bin  to  amend  tho  act  of  Jtine  19. 
1948.  relating  to  the  workweek  oT  Xtm  Fire 
Department  of  tfae  Dtetnct  at  Colombia. 

S.  1328.  A  bill  to  authortae  tbe  eatabllata- 
ment  of  a  junior  college  division  wltbln  the 
District  of  Colvunhta  Teachers  CoUege.  and 
for  other  purpoaes. 

S.  1528.  A  bill  to  make  the  PoUeemen  and 
Firemen's  Betlrement  and  Disability  Act 
Amendments  of  1957  applicable  to  retired 
former  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  tacot,  and 
the  U.S.  Secret  Serrlce;  and  to  their  widows, 
widowers,   and   children.     (Vetx)ed.) 

S.  1529.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  height  of  buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  June 
1,  1910.  aa  amended.     (Public  Law  87-281.) 

S.  1651.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Colimibla  to  dele- 
gate the  function  of  approving  contracts  not 
exceeding  $100,000. 

8.  1761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1901.  relating  to  divorce,  legal  separation. 
and  annulment  of  marriage  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

S.  1762.  A  bin  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
physical  therapy  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.    (Public  Law  87-280.) 

S.  1918.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  of  the 
Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disabfllty  Act  Amendments  of  1957  to  wid- 
ows and  surviving  children  of  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  the  White  House 
Police  force,  or  the  U3.  Secret  Service  Di- 
vision, who  were  retired  or  who  died  in  the 
service  of  any  such  organization  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  amendments. 

S.  2U>4.  A  biU  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1935.  as  amended. 

S.  2299.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eetabllsh- 
n^nt  of  a  juvenile  dlvlsl<Ki  within  or  in  con- 
nection with  tlM  District  of  Columbia  Youth 
Correctional  Center,  and  to  authorize  the 
Judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  commit  to  such  Juvenile 
division,  subject  to  the  provlslonfi  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  Act.  children  IS  years  of  age 
or  older. 

S.  2321.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  aid  the 
development  of  constructive  medicine  and 
surgery  and  the  development  of  medloo- 
surglcal  research  by  authorizing  the  licensing 
of  tissue  ttanks  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  facilitating  antemortem  and  postmortem 
donations  of  human  tissue  for  tissue  bank 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  blown 
as  the  "Life  Insurance  Act"  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  approved  June  19,  1934,  and 
the  act  known  as  the  "Fire  and  Casiialty 
Act"  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved 
October  3.  1940. 

S.  2397.  A  bill  authorizing  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  to  carry  out 
part  1  of  its  transit  development  program 
and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  act  ap- 
proved July   14,  1960    (74  Stat.   537). 

HJl.  256.  A  bill  tc  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act. 
(Public  Law  87-238.) 

H.R.258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  Increase  the  rate 
of  tax  imposed  on  certain  gross  receipts,  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  to  trans- 
fer certain  parking  fees  and  other  moneys 
to  the  highway  fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

HJt.  3222.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(a)  of 
the  act  of  April  1,  1942.  so  as  to  confer  Juris- 
diction on  the  municipal  court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  over  certain  counterclaims 
and  cross  claims  in  any  action  in  which  such 
court  has  initial  Jurisdiction.  (Public  Law 
87-242.) 

HJl.  4660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  gambling  In  the  District  of  Coltmsbla. 
(Public  Law  87-269.) 


HH.  4670.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  ladecent  publications  In  the  District 
of  Ootuznbla. 

H.R.4913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  oC  Au- 
gust 7,  1946,  relating  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia HospltaJ  Center  to  extend  the  Ume 
daring  which  appropriations  may  be  made 
for  the  purposes  of  that  act.  (Public  Law 
87-79.) 

HJt.  »4a6.  A  bill  to  prc^iibit  the  examina- 
tion In  District  at  Columbia  coiirts  of  any 
mliilster  of  religion  in  connection  with  any 
communication  made  to  him  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity,  without  the  consent  of  the 
party  to  such  iximmunication.  (Public  Law 
87-318.) 

HJl.  59€8.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemplo>-ment  Compensation  Act. 
as  amended. 

HJi.649S.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-249  ) 

HJl.  6798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  Incor- 
porating the  Washington  Home  for  Found- 
lings and  to  define  the  powers  of  said  cor- 
poration.    (Public  Law  87-226.) 

HJt.  7044.  A  bill  to  amend  section  35  of 
chapter  III  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.     (Public  Law  87-245.) 

HJl.  7154.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Ccsnmis- 
sioners  of  the  District  at  Columbia  to  regu- 
late the  keeping  and  running  at  large  of 
dogs.      (PubUc   Law  87-227.) 

HJl.  7216.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  au- 
thorized strength  of  the  Metropolitan  po- 
lice force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  not  less  than  3,000  officers  and  members. 
(Public  Law  87-60.) 

H.R.  7265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  code  of  law 
for  the  District  of  Colvimbla  so  as  to  provide 
a  new  basis  for  determining  certain  marital 
property  rights,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Public  Law  87-246.) 

H.B.  7482.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
proved June  19, 1934,  as  amended.    (Vetoed.) 

HJl.  7622.  A  bill  to  repeal  secUons  1176 
and  1177  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.    (PuUic  Law  87-267.) 

H.R.  8032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  HeaUng 
Arts  Practice  Act.  District  of  Columbia.  1928, 
anfl  for  other  purposes.  (PubUc  Law  87- 
248.) 

H.R.  8444.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  12,  1955,  relating  to  elections  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  8466.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  »  railroad  siding  la  the  vicinity 
of  Taylor  Stieet  NX,  District  of  Columbia. 
(Vetoed.) 

HJl.  9080.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  ft  Washington  Railroad 
Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
tiranch  sidings  over  First  Street  SW.,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.     (Public  Law  87-325.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  nominations  con- 
firmed by  thf  Senate; 

Neville  Miller,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  James  E. 
Colllflower,  resigned,  whose  term  expires 
March  3,  196:. 

Walter  N.  Tobrlncr,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  3  years  and  until 
his  successor  Is  appointed  and  qualified. 

Nevine  Miller,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  for  a  term  of  5  years,  effective  on 
and  after  March  4,  1961. 

C.  Darwin  Stolzenbach,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency. 

John  Joseph  Gunther,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  R<?development  Land  Agency  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  5  years  from  March  4, 
1957,  vice  Andrew  Parker,  resigned. 

Warrent  D.  Quenstedt,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal TransptMTatlon  Agency. 


John  B.  Duncan,  of  the  District  of  Coltim- 
bla.  to  be  a  Conunissioner  of  the  District  of 
Colinsbia  for  a  term  of  3  years  and  until  his 
suocMMOr  Is  appointed  and  qualified. 

Thomas  L.  Farmer,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  AdAteory 
Board  of  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency. 

G.  Franklin  Bdwards.  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
ColumUa.  to  be  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency. 

Frederick  Gutheim,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Ageixry. 

Donald  C.  Hyde,  al  Ohio,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Transportation  Agency. 

May  C.  Barlow,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  municipal  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  term  o* 
10  years 

James  A.  Washington,  Jr..  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  n  term  of  S  years  expiring  June 
30.  1964. 

Andrew  J.  Howard,  Jr  ,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  mu- 
nicipal court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  foe 
a  term  of  10  yean. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REUARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUnELD 

or    CAUrOKHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday,  September  2€,  19€1 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
course  of  civil  defense  in  the  United 
States  has  taken  a  dramatic  new  turn 
within  the  past  few  months.  Since  May 
1961  these  events  have  occurred: 

First.  The  President  personally  has 
addressed  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  the  vital  importance  of 
civil  defense  as  national  "insurance." 

Second.  The  Department  of  Defenae 
has  been  made  responsible  for  carrying 
out  major  civil  defense  functions,  iiKlud- 
ing  shelter  protection,  rested  in  the 
President  by  law  and  policy. 

Third.  The  Office  of  Civil  and  E>efense 
Mobilization  is  being  reconstituted  as  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  to  assist 
and  advise  the  President  in  exercising  his 
civil  defense  and  mobilization  platming 
reyponsibilities. 

Fourth.  The  Congress,  responding  to 
the  President's  call  for  a  stepped -up  civil 
defense  program,  has  appropriated  funds 
for  shelter  and  other  civil  defense  pur- 
poses four  times  as  great  as  tho«e  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1960. 

Fifth.  Civil  defense  authorities  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  taken  the 
first  steps  in  a  national  program  to  iden- 
tify, mark,  improve,  and  equip  existing 
structures  in  the  United  States  for  shel- 
ter against  fallout  hazards. 

Sixth.  Among  the  citizenry  there  has 
been  a  quick  upsurge  of  interest  in  civil 
defense  which  appears  to  be  more  sub- 
stantial and  enduring  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past. 

In  sum,  America  is  coming  of  age  In 
the  thermonuclear  age. 
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We  find  it  heartenins  and  fortunate 
that  the  President  recognizes  the  vital 
Importance  of  an  eflective  civil  defense. 
His  iiersonal  messages  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  American  people  have  ban- 
ished, almost  overnight,  a  great  deal  of 
public  apathy  and  indlfTerence.  We 
have  always  believed  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent, as  the  Chief  Executive  and  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  would  speak  out 
clearly  on  the  subject  and  show  that 
the  Federal  Government  itself  takes 
civil  defense  seriously  the  people  also 
would  be  convinced.  They  would  be 
more  willing  to  help  themselves  and 
support  the  national  effort.  Public 
apathy.  In  the  final  analysis,  is  merely 
a  reflection  of  offlclaJ  apathy. 

In  what  manner  does  the  new  civil 
defense  shelter  program  announced  by 
President  Kermedy  differ  from  that  of 
the  preceding  adminlf  tration  There  is 
no  radical  departure  in  civil  defense 
^  doctrine  or  concept  but  a  decided  shift 
in  coverage,  agency  Jurisdiction,  magni- 
tude of  funding,  and  degree  of  Federal 
participation. 

The  new  program  emphasizes  the  larg- 
est number  of  shelters  to  be  obtained 
in  the  quickest  time  at  the  least  cost. 
Consequently,  it  is  directed  to  finding 
suitable  fallout  shelt-jr  space  in  exist- 
ing structures,  mak  ng  improvements 
where  appropriate.  And  stocking  the 
shelters  with  emergency  supplies.  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  spent  for  these  pur- 
poses. In  this  sense  It  is  a  public  shelter 
program,  although  privately  owned  as 
well  as  public  buildhxjs  will  be  surveyed, 
marked,  and  equipped. 

In  summary,  the  major  differences 
characterizing  the  ntw  shelter  program 
are  reflected  in  the  decisions,  first,  to 
assign  fallout  shelt^  fimctions  to  the 
Department  of  Defense;  second,  to  em- 
bark upon  a  nationwide  Federal  program 
of  identifying  and  marking  available 
community  shelter  space  in  existing 
buUdings  throughout  the  United  States; 
third,  to  stock  these  shelter  spaces  with 
federally  procured  emergency  rations, 
water,  and  monltorliig  and  other  equip- 
ment; and  fourth,  to  undertake  some 
limited  improvements,  starting  with  ex- 
isting Federal  structures,  to  expand  the 
occupancy  potentiali.. 

Thus  the  Federal  Grovemment  is  pre- 
pared to  spend  more  money  and  do  more 
things  for  civil  defer  se  preparation  than 
has  been  done  before. 

In  the  11  years,  1951  through  1961, 
actual  Federal  expeiulitures  for  civil  de- 
fense aggregated  $&;J2  million.  The  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1962  include 
$206.7  million  to  thf  Department  of  De- 
fense. $86.5  million  to  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  and  $13  million  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  procurement  of  medical  sup- 
plies associated  with  the  emergency  hos- 
pital program. 

These  funds,  totaling  $306  million  for 
fiscal  year  1962,  represent  58  percent  of 
the  total  outlay  for  the  past  11  years. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  civil  defense 
program  has  been  stepped  up. 

The  shelter  survey  and  marking  pro- 
gram is  scheduled  for  completion  by  the 
end  of  E>ecember  1962.  Stockage  of 
shelter  spaces  will  be  completed  the  fol- 


lowing year,  although  shelter  spaces  wUl 
be  equipped  as  they  are  identified. 

Under  my  direction,  the  Military  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
prepared  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
new  civil  defense  program.  See  House 
Report  No.  1249,  87th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion. The  report  stresses  the  need  for 
an  optimum  shelter  program,  and  the 
national  shelter  survey  should  provide 
important  data  for  the  development  of 
such  a  program.  Construction  of  shel- 
ters in  schools  and  other  suitably  located 
places  will  be  necessary  to  supplement 
the  fallout  shelter  spaces  in  existing 
buildings. 

Our  repyort  includes  a  special  note  of 
warning  to  ttie  American  people: 

Avoid  fly-by-night  operators  with  shelter- 
building  schemes  and  would-be  sellers  of 
expensive  or  xiseless  gadgets  and  devices  un- 
der the  label  of  "civil  defense." 

Be  wary  of  false  advertising  of  merchan- 
dise or  services,  including  Insurance  policies, 
which  are  offered  as  clvU  defense  protection. 

Do  not  sign  a  contract  for  construction  of 
a  home  shelter  until  you  have  consulted  civil 
defense  officials  in  your  city,  or  other  gov- 
ernment unit,  and  have  received  reliable 
Iniormatlon  on  reqiilrements  and  cost  esti- 
mates. 

Be  sure  that  what  you  buy  for  individual 
or  family  civil  defense  needs  is  really  essen- 
tial and  meets  the  necessary  standards  of 
performance. 
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OF 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or  AKizosrA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNPTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
This  Week  magazine  of  September  17, 
I  wrote  an  article  entitled  "What  To  Do 
About  Red  China."  It  outlined  the  rea- 
sons why  our  policy  as  a  nation  should 
be  one  of  opposing  the  sidmlssion  of 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations.  And 
it  went  further  and  suggested  that  if  the 
admission  of  Red  China  is  ever  voted 
by  the  United  Nations  the  United  States 
should  suspend  its  political  and  financial 
support  of  the  UJJ.  Since  publication 
of  the  article,  I  am  advised  that  This 
Week  magsizine  has  received  over  100,000 
communications  from  readers  support- 
ing my  contention  that  Red  China  should 
be  kept  out  of  the  world  organization.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
from  This  Week  magazine  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  To  Do  Aboxjt  Red  China 
(By   Senator    Barst    Goudwatoi) 

(As  the  UJT.  again  weighs  the  admission 
of  Red  China,  millions  of  words  wlU  All  the 
General  Assembly.  This  Senator  believes  the 
beet  U.S.  policy  can  be  put  into  Just  two 
words — "Say  No.") 

Washington,  D.C. — In  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions, the  time  inevitably  comes  to  take 
strong  action.    Such  a  Um«  is  here.    The 


Communists  are  moving  on  many  fronts, 
among  them  the  United  Nations. 

The  Communist  strategy  Is  to  undermine 
our  position  in  the  Far  East  by  Insinuating 
Red  China  Into  the  United  Nations.  Sup- 
porters of  that  maneuver  teU  us  they  have 
the  votes  In  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  to  do  it,  that  In  the  next  week  or 
two  Red  China  will  have  been  afforded  a 
seat. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  us  to  act,  and  my  pro- 
posal Is  that  the  United  States  declare  that 
If  the  United  Nations  votes  to  admit  Red 
China,  our  Government  wUl,  from  that  mo- 
ment until  the  action  is  revoked,  suspend 
Its  political  and  financial  support  of  the 
United  Nations. 

NO    PEACE    WITHOtrr    LIBEBTT 

Let  us  never  forget  that  we  support  the 
United  Nations  not  because  It  is  an  inter- 
national organization — but  becavise  the 
United  Nations  was  created  to  serve  great 
human  ends.  Those  ends  are  liberty  and 
peace.  We  do  not  want  peace  If,  to  have 
it,  we  must  forego  our  liberty.  And  our 
liberty  Is  Imperiled  If  we  cannot  have  peace. 
If  free  China's  base  In  the  Far  East  were 
undermined,  the  United  Nations  would  also 
be  an  instrument  for  undermining  liberty. 
It  would  endanger  world  peace  If  the  anO- 
Communlst  alliance  were  to  be  weakened, 
thus  encouraging  the  Communists  in  their 
aggressiveness.  In  these  events,  the  United 
Nations  would  not  be  supporting  the  alma 
It  was  conceived  to  support. 

It  follows  that,  in  the  Interest  of  the  very 
goals  the  United  Nations  was  designed  to 
serve,  the  United  States  must  use  every  pres- 
sure at  Its  disposal  to  redirect  l^e  United 
Nations  back  to  the  great  alms  stated  In  its 
Charter.  The  procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  no  substitute  for  our  own  policy. 
Our  policy  is  to  preserve  our  freedom.  Tlie 
United  Nations  helps  or  hinders  that  policy 
according  to  the  decisions  it  makes.  If  it 
makes  decisions  that  militate  against  its  own 
original  purpose,  it  Is  no  longer  useful. 

It  Is  objected:  But  what  If  every  nation 
decided  to  boycott  the  United  Nations  every 
time  the  General  Assembly  took  a  move  of 
which  It  disapproved?  Wouldn't  that  mean 
the  end  of  the  United  Nations?  The  answer 
is  this,  and  let  us  not  avoid  stating  it  sim- 
ply: The  United  States  U  not  Just  every 
nation. 

Providence  has  imposed  upon  us  the  task 
of  leading  the  free  world's  fight  to  stay  free. 
Ours  are  the  principal  decisions  to  make,  and 
we  must  malLe  them  with  reference  to  the 
endvu-ing  Interests  of  the  free  world,  even  if 
they  are  not  so  recognized  by  aU  members  of 
the  free  world.  There  would  not  tocnorrow 
be  a  free  country  In  the  world  if  the  United 
States  were  to  lose  Its  Independence  of  action 
in  this  time  of  crisis. 

Only  by  exercising  that  Independence  of 
action,  even  In  so  drastic  a  way  as  I  now 
propose,  do  we  contlnxie  to  discharge  our 
duty  as  leader  and  most  powerful  memlier 
of  the  free  community  of  nations.  By  refus- 
ing to  use  the  resources  at  oxir  dlspoeal,  we 
forfeit  our  strength,  and  weaken  our  cause. 
The  Soviet  Union  often  talks  about  boy- 
cotting the  United  Nations.  In  fact.  It  has 
not  done  so — but  would  freely  do  so  exactly 
at  that  moment  when  withdrawal  could  be 
ahown  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  the  Soviet 
revolution.  It  is  every  nation's  sovereign 
right  to  withdraw  from  an  International 
body.  But  the  point  Is  to  exercise  that  right, 
not  as  the  Soviet  Union  might,  but  as  a 
nation  m\ist  If  its  vital  Interests  are  at  stake. 

THE    USES    OT   POWER 

The  United  States  should  never  use  Its 
power  cynically,  or  trlfllngly.  We  must  never 
use  the  United  Nations  for  any  petty  na- 
tionalistic enterprise.  We  do  not  seek  to 
transform  the  United  Nations  Into  the 
servant  of  our  frivolous  national  Interest. 
We  are  willing  to  abide  by  majority  votes  on 
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matters  that  do  not  Involve  the  national  se- 
ciirlty  or  the  impoverishment  of  a  vital  ally. 
But  when  the  United  Nations  by  a  majority 
vote  seriously  weakens  the  International 
structvire  of  our  resistance,  as  would  be  done 
If  the  Republic  of  China's  clsdm  to  the  legiti- 
mate governorship  of  mainland  China  were 
undermined,  we  cannot  afford  to  acquiesce 
simply  out  of  a  regard  for  the  United  Na- 
tions bylaws.  This  is  the  moment  where 
policy  must  transcend  mere  parliamentary 
procedure. 

Fortunately,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
United  Nations  would  admit  Red  China  Lf 
the  United  States  took  an  unrelenting  policy 
of  opposition.  We  have  taken  such  a  policy 
In  tiie  past  and  year  after  year  Red  China 
lost  her  bid  to  batter  her  way  in.  Why  is 
the  sit\iatlon  different  this  year  from  last? 
What  has  changed? 

Has  Red  China  become  more  civilized? 
The  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  striking — 
reports  from  the  mainland  are  of  the  worst 
misery  from  starvation  and  repression  in  the 
entire  history  of  China. 

Has  Red  China  become  so  strong  now  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  exclude  her?  The 
coliunnlst  Joseph  Alsop,  a  close  student  of 
Far  Eastern  developments,  reports,  and  in 
this  others  concur,  that  the  Government  of 
Red  China  may  be  In  a  more  difficult  position 
now  than  at  any  time  in  its  12-year  history. 
This  Is  precisely  because  of  the  costly  and 
tragic  blunders  of  the  lustful  ideologists  who 
have  so  wrecked  the  nation's  economy  and 
morale. 

Is  opposition  to  Red  China  weaker  In  the 
Par  East  now  than  last  year?  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  stronger.  The  swarm  of  refugees 
from  Red  China  have  carried  the  word  of 
misery  \inder  Communist  totalitarianism  to 
every  comer  of  Asia.  By  contrast,  Formosa's 
economy  is  thriving.  Land  redistribution 
has  brought  a  wide  ownership  of  property. 
The  morale  of  its  armed  forces  Is  at  an  all- 
time  high. 

Why,  then,  should  we  be  worrying  this 
year  about  the  outcome  of  the  forthcoming 
debate?  In  part  it  is  because  of  the  admis- 
sion over  the  past  year  of  a  dozen  or  so 
African  nations  whose  foreign  policy  is 
oriented  toward  Moscow's,  owing  to  a  resid- 
ual bitterness  against  the  colonialist  policies 
of  the  West,  and  other  factors.  But  if  we 
are  deeply  convinced  of  the  soundness  of 
our  Far  Eastern  policy,  are  we  prepared  to 
allow  a  dozen  African  states  to  change  the 
course  of  foreign  affairs? 

If  we  were  truly  resolved  to  have  our  way 
on  China,  we  could,  of  co\irse,  win  the  votes 
of  the  African  states.  We  could  approach 
them  In  terms  they  understand.  And  we 
could  show  them  that  the  greatest  colonial- 
ism ever  effected,  anywhere.  Is  that  of  com- 
munism in  China.  If  the  President's  team 
worked  as  hard  to  get  the  votes  of  the 
African  members  as  it  worked  to  get  the 
▼otes  of  the  Democratic  delegates  in  Los 
Angeles,  we  could  sit  back  secure  in  our 
conviction  that  the  Communists  will  not 
prevail  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  Important  change  of  the  past  year, 
obviously,  has  been  the  weakness  of  the 
present  administration  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs — whether  in  Cuba,  In  Laos,  in 
Outer  Mongolia,  or  in  the  United  Nations. 
Instead  of  showing  resolution,  what  has  our 
Government  done?  0\ir  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson,  said 
In  January  that  It  was  perhaps  "Inevitable" 
that  Red  China  should  be  recognized. 
Many  of  th«  men  who  siuround  the  Presi- 
dent have  long  been  accused  of  policies  of 
appeasement  toward  Red  China. 

A    TBIAL    aALLOON 

In  Jun«  th«  Whit*  Bouse  floated  a  trial 
balloon  In  the  New  York  Times,  suggest- 
ing that  we  were  prepared  to  offer  a  seat  to 
Red  China — because  we  were  confident  she 
wo\ild   refuse  it   unless   we  simultaneously 


ejected  the  Government  of  Nationalist  China. 
And  this,  clearly,  we  were  not  prepared  to  do. 
The  effect  of  that  maneuver  was  to  go  a 
long  way  In  collapsing  the  entire  edifice  of 
arguments,  strategic  and  moral,  by  which 
over  the  years  the  Government  had  painstak- 
ingly constructed  the  absolute  case  against 
admitting  Red  China  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

In  July  a  second  trial  balloon  was  floated 
to  the  effect  that  by  recognizing  Outer  Mon- 
golia our  Government  hoped  to  appease  the 
forces  clamoring  for  recognition  of  Red 
China. 

Such  a  policy  of  appeasement  and  militant 
Indecisiveness  has  thrown  despair  into  the 
ranks  of  oxir  closest  allies.  Our  friends  no 
longer  know  Just  exactly  what  the  inten- 
tions of  the  United  SUtes  are.  It  is  on  such 
confusion  and  Indecision  that  communism 
thrives. 

But  the  situation  is  not  Irreparable,  and 
there  is  evidence  in  the  past  few  weeks  that 
the  back  of  the  United  States  is  stiffening. 
It  Is  not  too  late.  The  answer  to  the  forces 
of  appeasement  in  the  United  Nations  in  the 
forthcoming  debate  Is  a  simple  one.  It  can 
be  expressed  In  Just  two  words  of  one  syl- 
lable each:  Say  no.  We  cannot  cooperate 
In  a  venture  of  self-destruction. 

The  United  States  has — right  now — the 
power  to  prevent  the  United  Nations  from  be- 
coming an  instrument  of  Soviet  foreign  pol- 
icy. We  are  the  guardians  of  the  Ideals 
which  the  United  Nations  was  formed  to 
serve.  A  loyalty  to  those  ideals  requires  that 
we  work  to  save  the  United  Nations  by  re- 
fusing to  cooperate  with  it  for  so  long  as  it 
betrays  those  Ideals. 

The  true  friends  of  International  peace 
and  freedom  everywhere,  including  millions 
upon  millions  of  Asiatics,  will  look  upon  us 
with  gratitude  and  confidence  if  we  will  Just 
say  no — and  prove  we  mean  it. 
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Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  include  a  speech  I  made  recently  at 
the  New  England  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion for  Aging  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  pointing  up  the  need  for  imme- 
diate nationwide  action  on  White  House 
Conference  recommendations  in  educa- 
tion for  aging : 

Need  ros  Immediate  Nationwide  Action  on 
White  House  Conterence  Recommenda- 
tions IN  Education  rot  Aoino 

(By  Congressman  John  E.  Pooabtt,  New 
England  Conference  on  Education  for  Ag- 
ing, University  of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston, 
R.I..  August  29-30,  1961) 

wanted:  uess  talk  and  more  action  in  aoino 

Reverend  Collins,  Governor  Notte,  Mr, 
Bresnahan,  Dean  Browning,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. It  was  with  sincere  pleasure  that 
X  accepted  the  Invitation  to  speak  here  to- 
day. I  consider  this  New  England  Conference 
on  Education  for  Aging  to  be  one  of  the 
truly  hopeful  results  of  the  White  Hoiue 
Conference. 

The  Office  of  Education  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  Its  foresight  In  planning  for 


the  series  of  regional  meetings  to  Implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  that 
are  uniquely  the  responsibility  of  education 
and  educators  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  statement  in  the 
preliminary  material  for  this  meeting,  sent 
out  by  your  program  chairman,  that  you  are 
expected  to  develop  "specific  action  recom- 
mendations" and  not  a  "repeat  of  the  recom- 
mendations which  emerged  from  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging." 

Those  of  you  who  have  heard  me  speak  be- 
fore, on  the  subject  of  aging,  know  of  my 
plea  for  action.  I  believe  we  have  long  since 
passed  the  stage  where  words  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  tangible  deeds.  If  we  are  sincere, 
we  can  start  to  build  with  the  tools  at  hand 
and  with  the  vast  amount  of  Information 
and  knowledge  we  already  possess. 

I  would  not  be  honest  with  you.  If  I  did 
not  also  share  my  disappointment  In  the 
lack  of  positive  planning  and  action  that 
has  followed  the  national  conference  that 
was  said  by  many  to  be  "the  beginning — not 
the  end,"  "the  launching  pad."  "a  milestone 
for  action,"  and  other  high-sounding  prom- 
ises. So  far.  these  can  be  considered  empty 
phrases,  or  professional  oratory. 

No  conference  is  expected  to  perform  mir- 
acles, but  I  do  not  think  the  American 
public  was  expecting  too  much,  to  believe 
that  following  all  of  the  local  and  State 
meetings  Involving  thousands  of  citizens, 
building  toward  a  national  conference  that 
Included  the  outstanding  people  in  the  field 
of  aging,  that  there  would  be  more  reassur- 
ing activity  than  we  have  had  to  date. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  meetings  are  being 
held  to  consider  the  [>olltlcal  aspects  of 
aging?  The  elderly  are  beginning  to  looe 
faith  in  those  who  speak  In  their  behalf  and 
are  wondering  whether  the  only  recourse  re- 
maining Is  action  through  pressure.  I  hope 
this  will  never  be  necessary,  but  rather  that 
we,  together  with  the  older  persons  may  find 
a'lswers  to  the  complex  sltxiatlons  that  have 
resulted  for  this  rapidly  expanding  seg- 
ment of  our  population. 

Your  deliberations  these  3  days  can  ex- 
ert a  very  positive  influence  on  the  role 
that  education  will  play  in  accepting  and 
discharging  Its  responsibility  for  the  elderly 
who  have  earned  the  right  to  fair  treatment 
and  stand  ready  to  share  in  the  effort  nec- 
essary to  put  words  into  action. 

As  I  reviewed  the  background  statements 
for  the  White  House  Conference  and  the 
policy  statements  developed  at  the  meetings. 
I  became  aware  of  two  recurring  themes  that 
seemed  common  to  each:  (1)  The  need  to 
Involve  older  persons  in  the  research  and 
planning  for  their  age  group,  and  (3)  the 
need  for  further  education  at  all  levels  and 
in  every  phase  of  the  problem. 

It  would  be  presvimptuous  of  me.  In  the 
presence  of  so  many  educators,  to  attempt 
to  suggest  the  methods.  Instead.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  some  of  the  areas  where  the 
need  for  additional  Information  or  educa- 
tion is  apparent,  if  we  are  to  face  up  to  the 
Nation's  second  most  challenging  problem. 
Next  to  achieving  peace,  the  problem  of  our 
aging  is  considered  to  be  the  most  serious 
social  problem  of  our  time. 

My  list  of  areas  requiring  educational  sup- 
port and  assistance  Is  not  complete,  nor  is 
it  arranged  in  any  way  to  suggest  priorities. 
To  some  degree,  they  are  Interrelated. 

1.  The  image  of  aging  itself  U  old  fash- 
ioned and  Inaccurate.  We,  of  course,  are 
vlUlly  concerned  with  the  problems  of  all 
older  persons,  but  we  have  emphasized  the 
indigent  and  senile  aged  and  have  neglected 
the  elderly  who  are  enjoying  better  health 
in  their  later  years  than  at  any  time  In  our 
history.  This  group  will  continue  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  the  millions  of  dollars  being 
devoted  to  research  into  every  aspect  of 
health  that  will  benefit  all  age  groups  In- 
cluding senior  adulu. 

I  am  aware  that  the  theme  of  a  recent 
conference  was  "Changing  the  Public  Image 
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of  Aging."  I  am  not  aware,  however,  of 
any  significant  action  that  Is  being  taken 
to  accomplish  it. 

2.  AbUtty  still  Is  not  accepted  as  the  basis 
for  hiring  and  retlrtag — in  spite  oi  the 
studies  that  have  proven  older  workers  to 
be  more  of  an  aaaet  ttian  a  liability.  Who 
educates  management  to  the  point  of  re- 
moving age  tMUTlers  to  employment  or  re- 
placing chronological  age  as  the  basis  for 
separation? 

3.  Never  before  havf>  we  been  so  acutely 
aware  of  the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly. 
New  legislation  offeis  greater  hope  for 
achieving  the  goal.  But.  who  will  convince 
local  authorities  to  amend  eoning  restric- 
tions and  who  wlU  overcome  the  concept 
that  homes  for  the  aged  are  undesirable 
and  breed  future  alum  areas. 

Perhaps  even  more  discouraging  to  older 
persons  are  the  age  restrictions  that  exist 
In  available  housing.  Even  where  they  can 
afford  to  pay  the  rentals  and  apartments  are 
vacant,  individuals  over  50  and  66  are  be- 
ing rejected  as  undesirable — too  old. 

4.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  need  to 
Introduce  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  aging  at  the  eskrllest  reasonable  pe- 
riod In  our  educational  program.  Who  Is 
preparing  or  revising  the  currlculums  and 
textbooks?  Who  has  trained  the  Instructor 
to  teach  the  material? 

5.  Everywhere  I  hear  about  the  need  for 
professionals  In  the  Held  of  aging.  Where 
are  such  courses  being  given?  Is  there  suf- 
ficient subject  matter  and  research  to  estab- 
lish a  coUeglate  degree  In  the  field  of  aging? 

6.  For  the  retired  persons  who  may  be 
bed-  or  home-bound  and  for  others  who  de- 
pend on  television  for  filling  time — what 
kind  of  educatkmal  viewing  is  beamed  to- 
ward them  to  challenge  their  minds,  over- 
come llUteracy  for  some,  aiul  to  train  them 
for  more  responsible  senior  citixenahlpt 

7.  Where  are  the  educational  programs 
needed  to  supplement  earlier  training?  It 
was  recently  said  that  doctors  and  others 
who  have  worked  in  the  medical  field  for 
any  length  of  tinoe  ahouid  attend  graduate 
courses  or  seminars  in  geriatric  psychology. 
For  whom  and  by  whom  should  such  ses- 
sions be  arranged? 

8.  With  shortages  In  teacher  supply  or 
teacher  assistants  what  efforts  are  underway 
to  take  advantage  of  the  experience  and 
talents  of  the  thousands  of  retired  teachers 
who  are  Interested  and  willing  to  serve? 

0.  PreparaUon  for  the  later  years  is  recog- 
nized as  the  key  to  successful  retirement. 
But  at  best,  it  is  still  being  scheduled  on  a 
hit-and-miss  basis.  Who  should  sponsor 
such  training,  and  by  whom  ahouid  it  be 
given? 

You  can  and  wiU  Bdd  other  areas  to  my 
nine-point  list  in  your  deliberations,  but 
it  is  unmistakably  olear  that  there  Is  a 
Job  to  be  done  at  every  educational  level 
and  by  every  available  educator. 

I  would  hope  that  every  first-rate  college 
and  university  throughout  the  Nation  would 
develop  a  program  for  its  retired  alumni 
that  would  make  it  Snancially  feasible  and 
possible  for  them  to  return  to  the  campus 
to  participate  in  programs  that  will  keep 
them  interested  and  alert  throughout  their 
later  years. 

Adult  education  leaders  in  every  commu- 
nity should  consider  ways  to  bring  the  in- 
struction to  the  eetirement  or  nursing 
homes — either  in  person  or  by  way  of  edu- 
cational television. 

Under  the  cooperstlve  research  program 
of  the  Oflice  of  Education,  grants  can  be 
made  for  programs  in  aging.  This  law  has 
been  in  effect  for  several  years,  but  to  my 
knowledge  the  University  of  Michigan  has 
submitted  the  only  aoceptsble  application  to 
be  approved.  Following  this  series  of  meet- 
ings across  the  Nation,  there  ahouid  be  many 
dynamic  projects  initiated,  under  this  re- 


search program,  that  will  give  real  meaning 
to  the  authorising  legislation. 

Before  closing.  I  woiild  comment  on  two 
recommendations  that  I  made  when  I  last 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  aging  In  this  region: 
(1)  That  a  regional  center  on  aging  should 
be  established  on  this  campus,  and  (2)  that 
I  would^  introduce  legislation  establishing  a 
Federal  Commission  on  Aging. 

Plans  are  weU  along  for  the  regional  cen- 
ter, meetings  have  been  held  on  the  campus 
and  in  Washington  to  Identify  distinguished 
leadership  for  the  project  and  to  establish 
guidelines  for  grants.  It  is  appropriate  that 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island  serve  as  host 
for  this  regional  meeting. 

As  you  know.  I  Introduced  my  bill  H.R. 
2238  to  establish  a  Federal  Commission  on 
Aging  immediately  following  my  remarks  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging.  I  expected  an  action  pro- 
gram to  be  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  Department's 
appropriation.  I  severely  criticised  their 
represenUtlves  for  failure  to  give  leadership 
to  a  Federal  program  In  aging.  These  re- 
marks I  also  Included  in  the  report  of  the 
hearings.  Because  I  believed  action  could 
not  wait  for  the  next  session  of  Congress.  I 
scheduled  hearings  on  my  bill  for  a  Federal 
Commission  on  Aging. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  advised  me 
of  several  organizational  changes  and  ex- 
pressed a  sincere  Interest  In  Initiating  an 
Immediate  program  of  action.  Rather  than 
divert  any  staff  from  this  goal.  I  had  the 
hearings  on  my  bill  postponed. 

Confirming  my  action  to  postpone  the 
hearings.  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Rlbicoff  and 
raised  seven  basic  questions  that  I  believed 
required  answers,  if  the  Department  were  to 
demonstrate  Its  Interest  and  support  of  a 
program  that  would  measure  up  to  the  known 
needs  and  provide  the  leadership  expected  of 
the  Department  that  expends  two-thirds  of 
the  money  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  services  and  benefits  for  older  persons. 

Briefly  the  questions  covered:  my  concern 
for  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Council  to 
carry  out  a  dynamic  interdepartmental  pro- 
gram; the  need  for  more  direct  and  effec- 
tive channels  for  initiating  legislation  and 
public  relations  activity;  the  assurance,  that 
following  the  White  House  Conference,  the 
relationship  with  national  organizations,  the 
vital  place  of  the  regional  representative  on 
aging,  and  the  continuation  of  projects  be- 
gun under  the  conference  act  would  not  ter- 
minate with  the  final  report  of  the  meeting. 
I  also  expressed  my  deep  conviction  in 
maintaining  a  bipartisan  approach  to  the 
entire  field  of  aging  and  the  desirability  of  a 
citizens  advisory  group. 

It  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  ex- 
panded pjrogram  to  have  been  Included  in 
the  regular  budget  proposals.  However,  I 
advised  the  Secretary  of  the  possibUity  of  a 
supplemental  appropriation  and  the  need  for 
Immediate  action. 

I  have  been  assured  the  Department  will 
submit  a  supplemental  request  for  funds 
that  wlU  make  it  ix>s8lble  to  expand  staff, 
authorize  grants  for  research,  training,  and 
demonstration  projects  in  addition  to  those 
presently  permitted  under  existing  author- 
ity. Also,  it  is  my  understanding  that  a 
nonpartisan  advisory  coounlttee  will  be 
named  by  the  Secretary. 

If  aU  of  this  oomes  to  pass.  I  believe  we 
would  all  agree,  that  we  are  off  to  a  good 
start.  The  success  of  the  Department's  pro- 
gram WlU  not  depend  entirely  on  their  ef- 
forts, but  the  combined  efforts  of  Govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  with  interested  volunteers 
and  private  organizations  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all — the  energy,  imsginstlon.  and 
support  of  dtlzsns  oi  sU  Sfss  throughout 
the  Nation. 


Your  efforts  here  will  make  a  significant 
oont^bution  toward  the  responsiblllUes  of 
the  Office  of  Education  in  the  total  depart- 
mental program.  I  must  say  the  Adult  Ed- 
ucation Section  of  the  Office  of  Education 
has  a  headstart  with  one  regional  confer- 
ence completed,  with  this  one  weU  under 
way,  and  the  planning  for  the  seven  others 
nearly  completed. 

We  can  aU  hope  that  statements  like  the 
following  quotation  may  by  eliminated  if 
our  efforts  are  successfuL  It  reads,  "Never 
have  so  many  said  or  written  so  much  about 
a  class  of  people  so  old.  Everywhere  you 
look  Is  an  article,  a  speech,  an  Interview,  or 
theory  expounded  about  retirement.  People 
Just  retired,  or  about  to  retire,  must  be  get- 
ting self-conscious.  But  there  Is  one  peculi- 
arity about  this  flow  of  concern  and  counsel 
regarding  senior  citizens.  It  is  full  of  para- 
doxes— exact  opposite  approaches." 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  shall  all  suddenly 
agree  on  a  single  answer  to  each  of  our 
problem  areas.  We  are  dealing  with  indi- 
viduals, separately  molded,  with  widely  dif- 
ferent backgrounds  and  experience  gained 
during  an  earlier  40  or  60  years. 

As  the  article  states  fxirther,  'It  takes  all 
kinds,  and  these  days  all  kinds  grow  old." 
To  which  we  may  also  add — that  by  what- 
ever route  an  individual  reaches  later  ma- 
turity, he  never  surrenders  his  right  to  In- 
dependence or  dignity — and  he  never  loees 
his  desire  to  be  needed  and  appreciated. 

For  thoee  of  us  who  believe  that  educa- 
tion is  a  lifelong  experience,  the  task  be- 
fore us,  though  broad  and  uncharted,  will 
give  a  special  measure  of  deep  personal 
satisfaction. 

At  a  time  in  world  affairs  when  all  avail- 
able manpower  and  every  existing  talent 
needs  to  be  alert,  prepared,  and  strong,  we 
dare  not  falter  or  delay  In  our  effcMts  to 
recognize  and  reclaim  the  vast  army  of  sen- 
ior soldiers  who  have  served  and  whoee  ex- 
perience and  vrtsdom  are  still  very  mtich 
needed.  Time  is  of  the  essence — ^the  dead- 
line for  action  is  now. 


Stateoieiit  of  Senator  Dodd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or   OONNSCnCDT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, September  26,  I  had  the  honor  of 
speaking  before  a  meeting  convened  uii- 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Citizen*  Alert 
Committee  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

To  me  this  meeting  was  another  im- 
pressive evidence  of  the  remarkable 
grassroots  anti-Communist  movement 
that  has  sprung  up  in  this  country.  This 
movement  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  amor- 
phous and  groping  for  leadership.  What 
it  signifies,  however.  Is  that  our  people 
are  tired  of  defeats  and  retreats  under 
Communist  pressure,  that  they  are  look- 
ing for  answers,  that  they  are  prepared 
to  face  up  to  the  dangers. 

In  my  statement  before  the  Citizens 
Alert  Committee.  I  tried  to  point  out  that 
the  CommunistA  have  greatly  accelerated 
their  timetable  of  conquest  and  that  the 
major  battles  which  will  decide  the  fate 
of  mankind  for  centuries  to  come  loom 
immediately  on  the  political  boriion. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
text  of  my  speech  before  the  Citizens 
Alert  Committee  of  Corpus  Christi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statkmknt    op    Sknatob    Thomas    J.    Dodd, 

Democrat,    of    Connictictjt,    Before    the 

Citizens       Ai.est       CoMMnTEE,       Corptts 

Chkisti,  Tex.,  Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

five  mintttes  to  midnight 

"Five  Minutes  to  Midnight"  may  sound 
like  a  melodramatic  subject.  But  I  assvire 
you  It  is  not  melodramatic  In  the  context  of 
the  present  world  situation.  I  have.  In  fact, 
chosen  this  subject  with  aU  deliberation  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  truly  and  accurately 
reflects  the  gravity  of  oxir  peril. 

In  a  speech  I  made  last  year.  I  recounted 
all  the  defeats  that  the  free  world  had  suf- 
fered during  the  postwar  period.  I  said  that 
we  stood  with  our  backs  to  the  wall,  that 
we  had  no  more  room  for  retreat,  no  more 
margin  for  error.  Another  15  years  like  the 
past  IS  years,  I  said,  and  there  would  be  no 
free  world  left  to  defend. 

In  the  light  of  eversrthing  that  has  hap- 
pened since  last  November,  I  now  feel  obliged 
to  revise   this   estimate. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  the  majcv  bat- 
tles which  win  decide  the  fate  of  mankind 
for  centuries  to  come,  loom  Immediately  on 
the  political  horizon.  I  am  convinced  that. 
Instead  of  15  years,  we  now  have  to  think 
In  terms  of  a  timetable  of  2,  3,  or  5  years 
at  the  most. 

Berlin  is  not  the  only  point  of  crisis.  There 
are  signs  that  the  Communists  are  preparing 
for  assaults  at  a  score  of  different  points — 
in  Laos,  in  Vietnam,  in  Korea,  in  Iran,  in 
the  Congo,  in  Portuguese  Angola,  in  Brazil, 
and  Venezuela,  and  Mexico,  and  throughout 
Latin  America. 

During  the  entire  postwar  period,  the 
free  world  has  enjoyed  military  superiority 
over  the  Ccmununibt  world.  But  It  is  the 
Communist  world  which  has  held  the  initia- 
tive and  won  the  victories  in  the  cold  war. 

They  have  held  this  Initiative  and  they 
have  won  their  victcH-ies  for  a  very  simple 
reason:  the  Communists  have  chosen  always 
to  attack,  and  we  have  chosen  always  to 
defend.  They  are  trying  to  win  the  world 
for  communism;  we  are  always  in  the  posi- 
tion of  simply  trying  to  hang  on  to  what  we 
have. 

It  is  almost  as  though  there  were  an 
understanding  on  a  set  of  rules  which  call 
for  the  cold  war  to  be  fought  only  on  the 
territory  of  the  free  world  and  never  on 
the  territory  which  has  been  Incorporated 
by    force    into    the    Conununist    world. 

If  you  took  the  best  army  in  the  world, 
with  the  best  generals  in  the  world,  and 
the  best  equipment  in  the  world,  and  com- 
pelled It  to  fight  a  war  In  which  It  coxild 
only  defend  but  never  attack,  "the  best 
army  in  the  world"  would  soon  lose  this  war. 
And  we  shall  certainly  lose  the  cold  war 
and  lose  our  own  freedom  In  the  process  if 
we  continue  to  fight  under  the  arbitrary, 
senseless  one-sided  handicap  that  we  have 
Imposed  on   ourselves. 

Every  American  has  been  brought  up 
to  believe  in  the  power  and  invlnclbUlty  of 
his  country.  It  Is  almost  Impossible  for  us 
to  conceive  of  America  being  defeated,  of 
America  becoming  part  of  an  international 
slave  empire  dominated  by  Moscow. 

But  no  nation  Is  Invincible  for  all  time, 
as  mighty  Rome  learned  at  the  time  of  the 
Barbarian  Invasions. 

Let  us  have  no  Illusions  about  It.  America 
can  be  defeated.  We  can  become  slaves. 
If  we  place  our  comforts  before  survival. 
If  we  shrink  from  danger.  If  we  Indulge  In 
pipedreams  rather  than  facing  up  to  reality, 
then  the  future  Is  black  indeed. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  mobilize  our 
resources.  If  we  face  up  to  facts  with  open 
eyes  and  face  up  to  dangers  without  flinch- 
ing, then  I  am  certain  that  we  will  ultimately 
prevail. 

The  evidences  are  many  that  the  world 
Communist  movement  is  girding  Itself  for 
massive  assaults  on  what  is  left  of  the  free 
world. 

The  conference  of  the  Communist  and 
Workers  Parties  which  took  place  In  Moscow 
last  November  issued  a  manifesto  that 
should  be  read  with  care  by  everyone  who 
wants  to  understand  better  what  the  future 
holds  in  store  for  us. 

This  manifesto  was  an  unmistakable  dec- 
laration of  war  against  human  freedom  and 
free  people  everjrwhere.  Above  all.  It  was 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  United 
States. 

There  was  some  exceedingly  ominous  lan- 
guage in  this  manifesto,  the  kind  of  lanituage 
that  a  commander  in  chief  would  employ  in 
preparing  his  lieutenants  for  an  all-out 
assault.  Let  me  read  one  of  these  passages 
from  the  manifesto  to  you: 

"Indeed,  the  Socialist  Parties  and  the 
Communist  Parties  must  synchronize  their 
watches.  •  •  •  It  is  necessary  to  check  the 
time  of  the  Communist  movement  so  that 
our  powerful  army  keeps  in  step  and  makes 
confident  strides  toward  communism.  Every 
party  will  adhere  to  these  decisions  in  a 
strict  and  sacred  manner  throughout  its 
activities." 

The  manifesto  was  full  of  phrases  indicat- 
ing the  total  confidence  In  the  early  victory 
of  communism  on  a  worldwide  basis.  It 
reeked  of  an  almost  drunken  sense  of  power. 
It  said  that  the  international  Communist 
movement  had  become  the  most  Influential 
political  force  of  our  time.  It  claimed  that 
victory  would  soon  t>e  theirs. 

When  Khrushchev  visited  our  country  In 
1059  at  the  Invitation  of  President  Elsen- 
hower, be  took  advantage  of  our  hospitality 
to  inform  us  that  our  grandchildren  would 
live  under  communism. 

The  proposed  timetable  for  Communist 
world  conquest  has  been  dramatically  accel- 
erated since  this  statement  was  made. 

In  the  manifesto  Issued  by  the  Moscow 
conference  and  in  the  4-hour  speech  made 
by  Khrushchev  on  January  6,  1961,  It  was 
apparent  that  the  Communists  were  think- 
ing of  a  timetable  of  some  10  or  15  years. 

The  developments  of  recent  months,  the 
crescendo  of  threats  and  ultimatums,  the 
Increasing  arrogance  of  their  manner,  now 
suggest  that  the  Communists  have  decided 
to  further  step  up  the  tempo  of  their  attack 
because  they  feel  that  they  have  the  free 
world  divided.  In  retreat.  Incapable  of  effec- 
tive reaction. 

On  at  least  two  occasions  In  the  past  6 
months.  Khrushchev  has  Indicated  that  he 
now  hopes  to  see  the  worldwide  triumph  of 
communism  in  his  own  lifetime.  Since  he 
Is  heading  toward  70,  obese,  and  disposed 
to  fits  of  rage,  it  is  clear  that  Khrushchev 
Is  thinking  of  several  years  rather  than  15 
years.  Khrushchev  had  never  made  such 
statements  previously;  I  believe  It  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  not  to  attach  significance 
to  them. 

The  first  aftermath  of  the  Moscow  con- 
ference was  Soviet  Intervention  in  Laos. 
Indeed,  the  slgnatxires  on  the  manifesto  were 
hardly  dry  when  the  first  Soviet  planes 
arrived  in  Laos  bearing  supplies  for  the  pro- 
Communist  faction. 

At  that  time,  they  were  still  not  as  con- 
fident as  their  language  suggested.  They 
felt  their  way  gingerly,  because  they  were 
worried  over  the  possibility  of  a  vigorous  free 
world  reaction. 

The  first  Soviet  planes  that  landed  in  Laos 
in  early  December  1960  carried  only  benzene. 

We  did  nothing. 


The  next  round  of  Soviet  planes  brought 
In  small  arms  munition.  BtlU  we  did  noth- 
ing. 

The  next  group  of  planes  brought  In  mor- 
tars and  howitzers  and  the  ammunition  for 
these   weapons.     Still   we   did    nothing. 

Finally,  when  it  was  clear  that  we  would 
take  no  action  to  interfere  with  the  buildup 
of  Communist  strength  of  Laos,  the  Soviet 
planes  started  ferrying  in  Vletmlnh  officers 
and  technicians. 

The  complete  Inactivity  which  had  char- 
acterized the  closing  days  of  the  outgoing 
administration,  carried  Into  the  opening  days 
of  the  new  administration.  There  had  been 
some  talk  of  invoking  the  SEATO  Treaty  If 
the  Communists  persisted  in  their  invasion 
of  Laos.  We  said  that  we  would  not  stand 
idly  by  whUe  the  Communists  moved  from 
one   position   to  another   position. 

But  we  did  nothing. 

By  May  of  this  year,  the  situation  in  Laos 
had  deteriorated  to  the  i>olnt  where  the 
Royal  Government  forces  had  no  alternative 
but  to  seek  an  armistice.  Now  we  find  our- 
selves negotiating  for  the  establishment  of 
a  coalition  government  in  Laos,  under  con- 
ditions where  the  Communists  bold  all  the 
trump  cards. 

Even  before  the  free  world's  defeat  in  Lao« 
had  been  consummated  In  a  formal  cease- 
fire, there  came  the  Cuban  fiasco.  Here  again 
we  demonsuated  a  terrifying  incapacity  for 
decisive  action. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Cuban  people  had  by  that 
time  turned  against  the  regime  because  of 
its  destruction  of  human  freedom,  its  per- 
secution of  the  church  and  the  labor  move- 
ment and  the  tmlversltles  and  the  middle 
classes.  The  Kremlin  had  already  Intervened 
heavily  on  the  side  of  Castro  by  providing 
him  with  massive  quantities  of  arms.  But 
in  the  name  of  nonintervention,  we  did  not 
lift  a  finger  to  assist  the  Cuban  freedom 
fighters  once  we  had  put  them  ashore.  And 
the  hopes  of  the  Cuban  people  for  early 
liberation  went  crashing  to  the  ground. 

On  August  21  we  suffered  another  crush- 
ing defeat  In  Latin  America  when  Cheddl 
Jagan  and  his  People's  Progressive  Party 
triumphed  In  the  British  Oulana  elections. 
He  was  a  minority  victor  who  won  with  only 
42  percent  of  the  votes.  But  be  had  a 
plurality  of  three  seats.  This  tiny  plurality. 
I  fear,  will  be  enough  to  enable  him  to  estab- 
lish another  Castro  regime,  which  will  give 
Moscow  its  first  beachhead  on  the  South 
American  mainland. 

We  did  nothing  to  encourage  or  assist 
the  parties  opposing  Jagan.  On  the  con- 
trary, to  the  extent  that  we  did  Intervene 
in  the  British  Oulana  elections,  we  Inter- 
vened on  Jagan's  side.  We  Intervened  when, 
only  6  weeks  before  the  election,  we  ap- 
proved a  World  Bank  loan  of  HVi  million 
to  British  Oulana.  which  was  personally 
signed  for  by  Cheddl  Jagan  as  Minister  of 
Commerce. 

Our  handling  of  the  Berlin  situation  has 
also  been  characterized  by  a  seeming  in- 
capacity for  action.  We  have  committed 
ourselves  to  defend  Berlin,  and  I  believe  we 
will.  But  when  Khrushchev,  on  August  13. 
closed  the  access  roads  from  West  Berlin  to 
East  Berlin  and  erected  a  barbed  wire  and 
concrete  barricade  across  the  breadth  of  the 
city.  It  took  us  3  whole  days  in  which 
to  file  a  protest  so  fiimsy  that  the  West 
Berllners  demonstrated  in  Indignation 
against  it. 

Again  no  action  was  taken. 
No  one.  of  course,  wants  a  war.  if  war  can 
be  avoided.  But  a  war  of  miscalculation 
becomes  far  more  likely  every  time  Khru- 
shchev puts  us  to  the  test  and  we  confine 
our  reactions  to  expressions  of  Indignation. 
Khrxishchev  will  stop  at  nothing  If  he  be- 
lieves that  the  West  always  talks  big  but 
that  It  backs  away  from  action. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Berlin  crisis,  there  were 
many  things  we  could  have  done  and  should 
have  done  that  would  in  no  way  have  In- 
creased the  danger  ot  war.  The  simplest, 
the  most  dramatic,  the  most  effective,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  safest  measure,  would 
have  Involved  the  imposition  of  economic 
sanctions. 

It  is  my  belief  that.  In  response  to  the 
sealing  off  of  East  Berlin,  the  West  should 
have  Inunedlately  suspended  all  shipments 
of  machine  tools  and  Industrial  and  chemical 
processing  equipment  and  that  It  should 
have  warned  the  Krsmlln  that  it  would  fol- 
low this  measure  with  a  total  economic  em- 
bargo if  there  were  any  further  provocations. 
I  have  advocated  this  measure  repeatedly 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  measiu-e 
which  would  hit  the  Soviet  regime  in  its 
industrial  solar  plexus. 

The  Soviet  regime,  from  its  inception,  has 
shopped  the  free  world  systematically  for 
the  best  industrial  equipment  it  could  find. 
If  the  Soviet  regime  today  has  a  powerful 
industrial  plant,  if  it  has  a  technology  with 
which  it  can  threaten  the  entire  free  world, 
It  is  largely  because  of  the  assisUnce  it  has 
received  from  the  Oolted  States  and  other 
free  countries. 

But  despite  Soviet  successes,  they  have 
still  not  developed  a  capacity  for  the  pro- 
duction of  high  precision  machine  tools  and 
other  precision  equipanent.  These  items  they 
still  try  to  obtain  from  the  free  world.  And, 
in  far  too  many  cases,  the  free  world  places 
profit  above  survival  and  above  principle, 
and  sells  the  Soviet  Onion  the  machinery  In 
which  it  is  interested.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example  of  what  I  mean. 

Early  this  year,  we  stopped  the  shipment 
of  37  machines  used  In  the  production  of 
the  ultra-hlgh-preclBlon  ball  bearings  that 
are  employed  in  our  missUe  guidance  sys- 
tems and  firing  systems.  We  were  able  to 
demonstrate  in  the  course  of  our  Investiga- 
tion that  the  Soviet  Government  had  been 
trying  desperately  for  many  years  to  make 
such  machines  but  bad  not  been  able  to  do 
so.  We  were  also  aUe  to  demonstrate  that 
these  machines,  produced  by  American  en- 
gineering genius,  were  abeoluUly  unique  In 
the  world.  And  it  was  on  these  grounds  that 
we  were  able  to  get  the  license  revoked. 

But  I  am  greatly  afraid  that  things  like 
this  are  going  on  aJl  the  time,  not  merely 
In  our  own  country,  but  In  France  and  Kng- 
land.  and  throughout  the  NATO  alliance. 

This  Li  why  I  say  that  an  embargo  on  the' 
shipment  of  machine  tools  and  other  critical 
industrial  equipment  would  hit  the  Soviet 
Union  like  a  blow  in  the  solar  plexus. 

Such  an  action  would  be  worth  10,000 
speeches  in  convincing  the  Soviets  that  we 
mean  business. 

But  so  far  no  such  action  has  been  taken. 

The  pattern  of  paralysis  which  I  have  Just 
described  to  you  Is  aJI  the  more  frightening 
becatise  it  goes  back  so  many  years.  In  fact, 
we  have  taken  no  really  heroic  action  since 
we  intervened  In  Korea.  And  even  tills 
heroic  action  was  vitiated  later  when  the 
pfutilysls  of  which  I  speak  set  in.  and  caused 
us  to  throw  away  the  victory  which  could 
have  been  ours. 

Our  failure  to  act  »t  the  time  of  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  was  probably  the  gravest 
and  most  costly  of  bU  our  recent  political 
delinquencies. 

The  Hungarian  revolution  was  without 
question  the  greatest  opportunity  the  West 
has  had  to  force  the  Kremlin  back  to  its 
prewar  frontiers  and  to  reestablish  a  stable 
political  balance  in  Europe.  The  satellite 
empire  was  seething  with  discontent.  Po- 
land and  East  Oernuny.  in  particular,  stood 
on  the  very  brink  of  explosion.  The  Red 
army  units  stationed  in  Hungary  had,  in 
the  first  phase  of  the  fighting,  given  indi- 
cations of  massive  disaffection.  Thousands 
of  them,  in  fact,  hsd  gone  over  to  the  side 


of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  with  their 
weapons.  The  Kremlin  Itself,  as  Khrushchev 
has  publicly  admitted,  was  aware  of  the  grav- 
ity ol  the  crisis  and  was  divided  on  the 
course  to  be  followed. 

But  Instead  of  taking  action  to  support 
the  heroic  freedom  fighters  of  Hxmgary,  we 
limited  ourselves  to  pioiis  declarations  of 
sympathy.  We  did  not  even  take  the  simple 
and  obvious  action  of  insisting  on  the  imme- 
diate dispatch  to  Hungary  of  a  corps  of  U.N. 
observers.  Nor  did  we  move  Immediately  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  recognized  the  gov- 
ernment of  Imre  Nagy. 

It  would  have  been  bad  enough  if  we  had 
been  completely  inactive.  But  our  guilt 
went  further  than  this.  In  almost  so  many 
words.  President  Eisenhower  assured  the 
Kremlin  that  we  looked  upon  Eastern  Europe 
as  Its  legitimate  sphere  of  influence  and 
that  we  had  no  intention  of  Intervening. 

The  Kremlin  was  encouraged  by  these 
assurances.  The  Soviet  troops,  which  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Hungary  after  their 
first  inglorious  defeat  by  the  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighters,  were  sent  pouring  back  into 
Hungary  in  a  surprise  attack,  supported  by 
a  force  of  5,000  tanks. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  dismal  moment  In 
our  entire  history.  I  believe  that  the  man 
who  said.  "The  blood  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple is  on  our  hands."  spoke  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  American  public. 

In  the  present  Berlin  crisis  we  are  paying 
for  our  inaction  in  Hungary,  our  inaction 
when  the  Communists  were  overrunning 
North  Vietnam,  our  Inaction  in  Laos,  our 
inaction  in  Cuba. 

There  may  be  some  people  who  believe 
that  by  inaction  we  are  preserving  peace. 

But  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that,  when 
you  are  faced  with  a  ruthless  and  Implaca- 
ble aggressor,  with  a  Hitler  or  a  Khrushchev, 
inaction  and  appeasement  lead  Inevitably  to 
war. 

The  only  road  to  peace  is  the  one  of  reso- 
luteness and  courage  and  principle. 

The  time  has  come  to  call  an  end  to  our 
retreats  before  the  worldwide  offensive  of  the 
International  Communist  movement. 

The  time  has  come  for  action  Instead  of 
words. 

The  time  has  come  to  recognize  that  we  are 
engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  a  merciless 
enemy,  that  there  can  be  no  coexistence  be- 
tween communism  and  freedom  because 
communism   does   not  tolerate  coexistence. 

The  International  Communist  offensive 
has  been  gathering  momentum  at  a  terrify- 
ing pace. 

The  more  momentum  it  gathers,  the  more 
we  retreat  and  concede  under  its  pressure, 
the  more  difficult  It  will  be  to  stop  this 
offensive. 

To  stop  It,  we  must  somehow  go  over  to 
the  counteroffenslve. 

Communism  has  openly  proclaimed  its 
goal  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  worldwide 
Communist  order. 

Let  us  openly  proclaim  our  goal  to  be  the 
worldwide  triumph  of  freedom  over  com- 
munism. 

Communism  appears  to  be  Invulnerable 
only  because  we  have  granted  it  Invulner- 
ability. 

Actually,  it  is  the  most  vulnerable  of  all 
systems  precisely  because  it  is  the  most  des- 
potic and  most  hated  of  all  systems. 

The  resentment  and  the  hatred  and  the 
national  spirit  which  made  the  Hungarian 
Revolution,  and  the  Poznan  Rebellion,  and 
the  East  German  uprising,  and  the  Tibetan 
Revolution  are  not  dead. 

They  are  alive  today  in  Hungary,  and  Po- 
land, and  Tibet  and  In  all  the  countries  that 
have  been  subjected  to  Bolshevik  tyranny. 

This  hatred  and  this  national  spirit  are 
also  alive  in  China  and  In  the  Soviet  Union 
itself.  Remember  that  80  percent  of  the 
Chinese  soldiers  captured  in  Korea  refused 


to  return  home  despite  the  strong  ties  of 
family,  while  in  Hungary  thousands  of  Red 
army  soldiers  defected  to  the  side  of  the 
revolution. 

On  the  day  that  the  United  States  com- 
mits Itself  in  all  earnestness  to  a  policy  of 
liberation,  on  the  day  that  it  announces 
that  it  seeks  nothing  less  than  the  world- 
wide triumph  of  freedom  over  communism, 
the  weaknesses  of  communism  will  be  in- 
creased tenfold. 

Let  us  seek  out  these  weaknesses  sjrs- 
tematically. 

Let  us  stop  helping  them  build  up  their 
economic  strength  with  shipments  of  ma- 
chine tools  and  critical  industrial  machinery 
And  surplus  food. 

Let  us  stop  pouring  billions  of  dollars  of 
aid  into  Communist  countries. 

Let  us  do  our  utmost  to  tear  down  the 
Communist  tjrrants,  not  build  them  up. 
Let  us  add  to  their  difficulties  whenever  we 
can. 

If  they  mount  guerrilla  movements  in 
South  Vietnam,  let  us  mount  them  In 
North  Vietnam. 

Let  us  take  the  counteroffenslve,  let  us 
strike  a  blow  for  freedom,  whenever  the 
opportunity  presents  Itself. 
The  opportunities  will  not  be  lacking. 
We  could  begin  and  should  begin  by  help- 
ing the  people  of  Cuba  to  recover  their  free- 
dom from  the  most  tyrannical  regime  that 
has  ever  oppressed  them. 

Let  us  do  these  things  with  a  sense  of 
urgency,  without  stint,  with  all  the  dedica- 
tion and  energy  we  can  muster. 

It  Is  6  minutes  to  midnight.  There  is 
very  little  time  in  which  to  reverse  the 
trend  to  disaster. 


Goals  of  the  New  Frontier:  Immigration 
Policy  and  Refugee  Prosramt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF  NSW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
our  endeavors  to  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  defenses  of  the  free 
world  we  should  recognize  immigration 
policy  as  one  of  the  elements  in  achiev- 
ing economic  and  pKJlitical  stability  as 
well  as  social  equilibrium.  Immigration 
policy  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
diplomacy. 

Nine  years  have  elapsed  since  our  pres- 
ent immigration  law — the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  of  1952 — has  seen  a  revision. 
Several  related  laws  have  been  passed 
in  the  meantime,  however,  they  have 
been  mostly  temporary  in  nature  and  de- 
signed to  meet  an  emergency  need. 

This  session  of  Congress  saw  an  im- 
portant achievement  in  the  first  sub- 
stantial revision  and  codification  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1952. 

The  Alien  Orphans  Adoption  Program, 
which  previously  was  subject  to  periodi- 
cal temporary  extensions,  was  made  per- 
manent. Under  this  program,  since  1957, 
about  10,000  orphans  have  come  into  this 
country.  The  lives  of  thousands  of  help- 
less orphans  and  of  many  American  cou- 
ples who  will  make  homes  for  these  chil- 
dren will  be  brightened  because  of  this 
legislation. 
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Of  tremendous  importance  is  the  pro- 
vision which  will  expedite  the  entrance 
into  this  country  of  about  18,000  spouses, 
parents,  and  unmarried  children  of  nat- 
uralized citizens  and  aliens  who  have  al- 
ready been  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence.  Those  close 
relatives  whose  visa  petitions  were  filed 
by  July  1,  1961,  will  now  be  issued  non- 
quota immigration  visas  and  will  shortly 
be  reunited  with  their  families  here  in 
the  United  States.  This  will  remove  a 
terrible  hardship  and  remedy  many  psy- 
chological, moral  and  economic  problems 
caused  by  the  separation  of  families  for 
years. 

Also  included  in  the  omnibus  revisions 
is  the  creation  of  a  single,  statutory  form 
of  judicial  review  of  alien  deportation 
and  exclusion  orders  issued  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  ^^ 

Other  progressive  revisions  fn  our  out- 
dated immigration  law  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  a  visa  applicant  state 
his  race  and  ethnic  classification  in  his 
application.  Korean  war  veterans  are 
granted  equal  naturalization  privileges 
as  now  accorded  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  world  War  H. 

The  2,000  quota  ceiling  currently  im- 
posed on  the  Asian-Pacific  triangle  is  re- 
moved so  that  newly  independent  na- 
tions will  be  eligible  for  a  minimum  an- 
nual quota  of  100,  without  causing  a  re- 
duction of  quota  numbers  from  other 
Asian  and  Pacific  areas. 

Newly  independent  countries  are  as- 
sxired  a  quota  equal  to  the  total  quota 
currently  set  for  each  of  the  parts  which 
comprised  the  new  nation. 

Laws  against  "sham"  marriages  which 
are  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  immigration  laws  are  tightened. 

Another  revision  which  will  preserve 
family  unity  permits  the  spouse  and 
children  of  a  retired  naturalized  U.S. 
citizen,  over  60  years  of  age,  to  re- 
main with  their  spouse  or  parent  with- 
out losing  their  naturalized  citizenship. 

Closely  related  to  immigration  policy 
is  our  refugee  program.  In  the  face  of 
world  tensions  and  political  oppression 
attention  is  focusing  once  again  on  the 
world  refugee  problem.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  called  for  increased  attention 
to  the  UjS.  refugee  resettlement  pro- 
grams and  legislative  action  to  strength- 
en our  programs.  Legislation  that  will 
centralize  the  authority  to  conduct  and 
to  appropriate  funds  to  support  UJS.  ref- 
ugee programs  is  in  conference  and  in  all 
likelihood  will  be  enacted  in  the  second 
session. 

Our  refugee  programs  are  of  utmost 
lmF>ortance  in  our  present-day  world.  If 
a  person  risk  flight  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  but  finds  no  haven  in  the  free 
world,  his  escape  from  communism  will 
end  in  complete  disillusionment  with 
democracy. 

President  Kennedy's  pledge  to  revise 
the  immigration  law  to  make  it  more 
humanitarian  and  to  re\mite  families  has 
been  carried  out  through  enactment  of 
Public  Law  87-301.  This  is  just  the  first 
step  In  an  overall  revision  to  be  under- 
taken under  the  leadership  of  President 
Kennedy  who  while  serving  in  Congress 
was  one  of  the  top  authorities  on  immi- 
gration matters. 


Our  immigration  policy  will  be  ad- 
justed to  the  condition  of  the  world  of 
today  and  tomorrow  and  to  our  place  and 
role  in  that  world.  Oxir  hands  need  not 
be  tied  to  national  origin  quotas  based 
on  legislation  enacted  over  35  years  ago 
in  circumstances  which  no  longer  exist. 
We  are  capable  of  admitting,  absorbing, 
and  assimilating  more  newcomers  than 
is  permitted  under  present  legislation. 

The  legislation  enacted  this  session  is 
proof  that  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion is  well  on  its  way  toward  the 
thorough  modernization  of  our  immi- 
gration policy  necessary  if  we  are  to 
accept  our  responsibility  as  leader  in  the 
world's  struggle  for  iieace  and  freedom. 
For,  if  we  fail  to  modernize  our  immigra- 
tion policy  we  will  negate  our  own  best 
interest  in  foreign  affairs,  as  well  as  our 
own  domestic,  economic,  and  social  well- 
being. 


Needed:  A  National  Alert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   AUIBAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  lately 
concerning  the  will  and  the  determina- 
tion of  this  country  to  employ  Its  mili- 
tary strength  in  defense  of  freedom.  In 
this  connection.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  Congress  a 
letter  from  President  Kennedy  to  the 
president  of  the  Air  Force  Association, 
which  was  read  to  the  delegates  at  the 
APA  convention  in  Philadelphia  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  and  the  statement  of  policy 
adopted  by  tlie  association  at  the  con- 
vention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
these  documents  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Nkxdb):  a  Nationai.  Alert 

(Note. — Following  Is  the  full  text  of  the 
Air  Force  Association's  1961-82  statement  of 
policy,  as  adopted  by  delegates  to  AFA's  16th 
annual  convention.  In  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
September  21,   1961.) 

In  this,  our  15th  anniversary  year,  with 
the  Nation  In  grave  perU.  we  respectfully 
acknowledge  the  heavy  responsibility  that 
weighs  upon  our  new  Conunander  In  Chief — 
a  burden  that  is  his  alone.  And  we  are  weU 
aware  that  it  is  far  easier  to  advise  than 
to  decide. 

Nevertheless,  we  would  be  remiss  in  our 
duty  as  Americsuis  were  we  not  to  state,  par- 
ticxilarly  at  this  time,  our  deeply  held  be- 
Uefs.  our  alms,  and  our  objectives.  We  offer 
them  here,  together  with  our  pledge  of  per- 
sonal effort  and  sacrifice  to  achieve  them.  In 
this  1961  statement  of  policy  of  the  Air  Force 
Association. 

POWIX    KQUATIOl* 

If  the  record  of  40  years  of  oppression,  ag- 
gression, deceit,  and  duplicity  had  not  al- 
ready done  so.  events  of  the  past  several 
weeks  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  tbat 
the  Soviet  system — regardless  of  what  form 
It  may  take  at  any  given  time  In  any  given 


part  of  the  world — Is  Incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  freedom. 

The  cloak  of  coexistence  no  longer  oonce&ls 
Soviet  alms.  Communist  Intent  and  Com- 
munist power  stand  naked  before  the  world. 
We  must  face  the  Soviet  system  with  the 
only  force  it  understands  and  respects — even 
stronger  power,  accompanied  by  the  avowed 
determination  to  use  this  power  If  and  when 
It  is  needed. 

rUXDOM    OS    COMMUNISM 

Uanklnd  cannot  exist  Indefinitely  in  a 
world  that  remains  half  slave  and  half  free. 
Preservation  of  the  statxis  quo  Is  not  ade- 
quate as  a  nationai  goal.  Freedom  must 
biu-y  communism  or  be  burled  by  cocn- 
munlsm. 

Complete  eradication  of  the  Soviet  system 
must  be  our  nationai  goal — our  obligation  to 
all  free  people — our  promise  of  hope  to  all 
who  are  not  free. 

NATIONAI.    ALKBT 

To  attain  the  level  of  national  power  need- 
ed in  this  crusade,  the  energies  and  talents 
of  the  American  people  must  be  mobilized 
on  new  terms.  We  therefore  petition  the 
President  to  declare  a  national  alert — a  new 
and  higher  level  of  national  effort. 

Such  a  declaration  would  establish  a  basis 
on  which  to  build  and  maintain  the  power 
we  need.  It  would  make  clear  to  the  Soviets 
and  to  the  world  that  we  are  determined  to 
back  our  words  with  action,  even  at  the  risk 
of  war — that  we  seek  not  merely  to  preserve 
our  freedoms  but  to  extend  them. 


The  overriding  priority  of  the  day  must  be 
the  unquestioned  credibility  of  our  nuclear 
deterrent.  This  credibility  has  been  under- 
mined by  Soviet  confidence  in  its  own  ris- 
ing strength  and  by  Soviet  belief  that  the 
United  States  is  unwilling  to  engage  in  nu- 
clear war  in  behalf  of  freedom. 

MTUTABT    PBOGKAMS 

A  credible  deterrent  will  require  acceler- 
ated mlUtary  programs  now  and  In  the 
future.  We  consider  the  following  to  be 
ba&lc: 

Greater  survivability  for  our  striking 
forces. 

Airborne  alert  for  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

Expansion  of  our  manned  bomber  pro- 
grams. Including  rapid  development  and  pro- 
duction of  the  B-70  as  a  high-priority  weap- 
on system. 

Acceleration  of  our  strategic  missile  pro- 
grams In  terms  of  numbers  and  effectiveness. 

Improved  intelligence  and  reconnaissance 
systems,  both  aeronautical  and  spaceborne. 
to  obtain  more  Information  on  Soviet  capa- 
bilities and  intentions,  and  to  guard  against 
surprise  nuclear  attack. 

Greater  reliability  and  survivability  of  the 
national  command  and  control  system,  to  re- 
duce the  chances  of  war  by  error,  and  to 
Insure  immediate,  effective,  and  siistalued 
employment  of  our  forces. 

Equipping  of  our  aerospace  defense  system 
to  counter  the  full  spectrum  of  the  Soviet 
aerospace  threat  as  evidenced  by  Soviet  prog- 
ress In  supersonic  bombers,  missiles,  and 
manned  spaceborne  systems. 

Increase  of  our  ability  to  deter  or  promptly 
prevail  in  situations  short  of  general  war. 

Accelerated  research  and  development  ef- 
forts to  attain  and  maintain  technological 
superiority  In  areas  of  our  choice. 

NATIONAL    SPACZ    PROGRAM 

Ciu'rently.  our  nationai  space  program 
gives  priority  to  nonmUltary  applications. 
It  falls  to  recognize  the  Important  contribu- 
tions that  space  systems  must  make  to  the 
extension  of  our  military  capability.  This 
faulty  emphasis  must  be  reversed  to  utilize 
XJB.  space  technology  as  a  prime  factor  in 
the  international  power  equation.  All 
phases  of  the  national  space  program  must 
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first  be  measured  against  the  yardstick  of 
national  security  needii. 

NUCLSAE    mPLOTMENT 

National  policy  must  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  United  States  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  employ  Its  nuclear  strength  in  re- 
sponse to  Soviet  aggression — whether  that 
aggression  takes  the  fcrm  of  nuclear  attack, 
nonnuclear  attack,  nuclear  blackmail,  ag- 
gression by  Soviet  satellite  nations.  Infiltra- 
tion, or  subversion — should  the  military  sit- 
uation dictate  that  us?  of  nuclear  weapons 
Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

Nationai  policy  mutt  prescribe  that  the 
choice  between  nucliiar  and  nonnuclear 
weapons  Is  neither  moral  nor  political  but 
Is  essentially  a  military  consideration.  If 
this  principle  is  not  riicognlzed  as  national 
policy  and  firmly  enunciated  to  the  world, 
we  are  seriously  compromising  the  effective- 
ness of  our  nuclear  ars*  nal  and  thus  Increas- 
ing the  danger  of  general  conflict. 

SURVIVAL    or     THE    PEOPLE 

The  national  alert  program  must  also  In- 
sure the  survival  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  and  ihe  survival  of  viable 
government  machinery  In  the  event  of  gen- 
eral war.  Needed  measures  Include  protec- 
tion of  individuals,  military,  and  civilian, 
against  blast,  heat,  and  radlMtion — Includ- 
ing fallout.  They  must  provide  for  reesUb- 
Ushment  of  the  natlonul  social  and  economic 
fabric  following  a  gent  ral  war. 

THE    ONLY    INSURANCE 

The  ability  to  fight,  win.  and  purposefully 
survive  a  general  nuclear  war  provides  the 
best,  indeed  the  only,  hisurance  against  such 
an  eventuality.  We  must  be  willing  and  able 
to  risk  war.  and  make  sure  that  both  our 
willingness  and  ability  are  firmly  implanted 
In  the  minds  of  the  Soviet  leaders.  Only 
from  such  a  position  c^n  we  then  apply  eco- 
nomic, diplomatic,  technological,  and  other 
pressures  against  the  SovieU. 

To  those  who  say  that  today  such  a  posi- 
tion cannot  be  sustained,  that  deterrent 
credibility  cannot  bt  ivchieved.  that  it  de- 
teriorates into  a  stalemate  of  bluff — to  these 
arguments  we  reply:  "Your  stalemate  philos- 
ophy Is  a  philosophy  of  despair  and  defeat. 
Its  acceptance  by  the  United  States  would, 
In  Itself,  break  the  stalemate  in  a  psychologi- 
cal sense — and  in  favor  of  the  Soviets.  World 
leadership  would  automatically  revert  to  the 
loudest  rocket  rattler.  Initiative  would  pass 
to  the  aggressor." 

The  President  has  sjld.  "We  must  never 
negotiate  through  ftar.  But  we  must  never 
fear  to  negotiate."  In  turn,  we  must  never 
fear  to  refuse  to  negotiate  that  which  is  not 
negotiable.  We  must  never  compromise 
basic  principles.    W«  most  never  appease. 

TXCBNOLOCICAL  RKALrriES 

The  stalemate  philosophy  Ignores  the 
realities  of  technolo{:lcal  progress.  The 
advent  of  nuclear  weapons  has  changed  the 
International  power  equation.  But  technol- 
ogy also  can  wipe  out  equations  and  write 
new  ones.     It  has  done  so  In  the  past. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  nuclear 
weapons,  no  matter  how  they  may  Increase 
In  numbers  and  ferocity,  mark  the  end  of 
the  line  in  military  systems  development. 
New  weapons,  more  selective  In  application 
and  less  destructive  of  life  and  property,  may 
come  into  being.  Their  possession  by  one 
side  and  not  the  other  could  surely  break  a 
nuclear  stalemate  In  a  dramatic  fashion. 
Thus,  the  search  for  new  and  advanced  sys- 
tems must  have  a  high  priority  in  our  mili- 
tary research  and  development  effort. 

THE    PEOPLE    ARE    REACT 

We  believe  that  events  in  this  fall  of  1961 
have  convinced  the  American  people,  if  any 
were  unconvinced  before,  that  Soviet  alms 
are  both  evU  and  Implacable.  We  believe 
the  people  are  willing  and  eager  to  respond 
to  whatever  level  of  effort  may  be  required  of 


them,  if  the  need  Is  made  truly  clear.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  people  are  ready  to 
work  toward,  and  fight  for  if  necessary,  the 
elimination  of  communism  from  the  world 
scene. 
Let  the  Issue  be  Joined. 

President  Kennedt's  Message  to  AFA 
The  WnrrE  House,  September  15, 1961. 
Dear  Mr.  Stack:  While  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  be  present,  please  convey  my 
warm  greetings  to  all  attending  the  15th  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion, and  assure  them  of  my  deep  Interest  In 
the  proceedings.  The  subjects  under  discus- 
sion are  of  major  significance  In  helping  to 
safeguard  our  Ideals  and  way  of  life  in  this 
age    of    international    tension   and   change. 

I  know  that  many  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, veterans  of  earlier  service  to  our 
country,  meet  this  year  In  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  their  services  may  be  required 
again.  I  am  confident  that,  if  the  need 
should  arise,  they  will  respond  In  the  same 
spirit  of  devotion  to  national  security  and 
Internadonal  Justice  that  has  moved  the 
Air  Force  Association  since  Its  Inception  a 
decade  and  a  half  ago  as  a  citizens'  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  adequate  alrpower  as  a  nec- 
essary adjunct  to  world  peace  and  national 
survival. 

In  the  years  that  have  passed  since  your 
founding,  alrpower  has  become  aerospace 
power  and  both  Its  capabilities  and  responsi- 
bilities have  taken  a  quantum  Jump.  Tech- 
nology *ias  shrunk  the  world  while  the  feroc- 
ity of  modern  weapons  have  multiplied 
manifold.  The  forces  of  nature,  unleashed 
by  scientific  progress,  unfortunately  know  no 
Ideology.  They  serve  those  who  would  en- 
slave the  world  as  well  as  those  who  would 
make  It  free. 

Thus  we  face,  in  the  short  run  and  the 
long,  a  wide  range  of  military  and  diplo- 
matic challenges  by  a  strong  and  determined 
adversary.  We  must  be  prepared  to  respond 
to  these  challenges  across  a  wide  sp>ectrum 
of  military  capability,  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  flexibility  and  effectiveness  of  modern 
weaponry  to  deter  aggression,  but  also,  if  nec- 
essary, to  fight  and  win  against  It.  In  this 
great  effort  our  Air  Force  wUl.  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  play  a  vital  role. 

This  Is  the  basis  of  our  military  doctrine 
in  a  difficult  decade  and  I  welcome  the  con- 
tinued support  of  the  Air  Force  Association 
in  the  strengthening  of  the  forces  required 
to  achieve  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


Accomplishments  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS' 

OP 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  accom- 
plishments of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  of  the  236  bills  and  resolutions  re- 
ferred to  your  Committee  on  Commerce, 
72  were  reported  to,  and  68  passed  by 
the  Senate.  Of  these.  44  were  signed  into 
law  by  the  President,  22  are  still  pending 
in  the  House,  and  2  were  Senate  reso- 
lutions. 


Your  committee  received,  reported 
favorably,  and  the  Senate  confirmed 
1.081  routine  nominations  in  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey. 

Of  the  44  major  nominations  submit- 
ted to  us.  6  were  withdrawn  by  the 
President,  32  were  reported  to  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  and  the  remaining 
6  were  received  too  late  in  the  session 
to  be  acted  upon. 

Your  committee  held  64  days  of  pub- 
lic hearings,  and  our  subcommittees 
held  77.  a  total  of  141. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BILLS   AND   RESOLtmONS 

Number  referred  to  the  committee 286 

Number  reported  by  the  committee 72 

Number  passed  by  Senate 68 

Number  pending  In  House 22 

Number  pending  on  Senate  Calendar 4 

Nuilnber    of    Senate    resolutions    ap- 
proved   2 

Number  signed  by  President 44 

NOMINATIONS 

Number  of  routine  nominations  In  the 
Coast  Guard  and  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  received,  approved,  and  con- 
firmed—  1,081 

Number    of    major    nominations    re- 
ceived         44 

Number  withdrawn  by  President 6 

N  umber  ap  proved  and  confirmed 32 

Number  received  too  late  to  be  acted 
upon 6 

DATS   or   PUBLIC    HEARINGS 

By   committee 64 

By  subcommittees 77 

Total - 141 

Number  of  executive  sessions 21 

We  have  been  busy  diu-lng  this  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress.  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  highlights: 

THE     MERCHANT     MARINE 

Among  the  more  important  measures  given 
approval  by  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
in  this  field  after  public  hearing,  were  the 
following : 

Hit.  6775  (Public  Law  87-346)  to  amend 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  to  provide  for  the 
operation  of  conferences; 

HSt.  6100  (Public  Law  87-45)  to  amend 
title  VI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  operating-differ- 
ential subsidy  for  cruises; 

S.  576  (Public  Law  87-93)  to  clarify  the 
status  of  the  faculty  and  administrative  staff 
of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy; 

S.  1368  (Public  Law  87-254)  to  provide  for 
licensing  Independent  ocean  freight  for- 
warders; 

HJR.  6309  (Public  Law  87-243)  to  Increase 
certain  Interim  pajrments  of  estimated  ac- 
crued operating-differential  subsidy; 

H.R.  6974  (Public  Law  87-383)  to  author- 
ize the  expenditure  from  capital  reserve 
funds  of  amounts  for  research,  etc.;  and 

H.R.  2457  (Public  Law  87-222)  to  clarify 
the  construction  subsidy  provisions,  with 
regard  to  reconversion,  etc. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  on  Presidential 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  7,  to  reorganize  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board,  which  became  effec- 
tive when  neither  House  disapproved. 

Pending  for  action  In  the  committee  In 
the  2d  session,  87th  Congress,  are  a  few 
maritime  bills  of  particular  Importance,  in- 
cluding : 

S.  882,  to  provide  emergency  authority  for 
priorities  In  transportation  by  merchant 
vessels; 

S.  885,  to  provide  a  flexible  rate  of  Interest 
for  Government  financing  of  vessels; 
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8.  1183,  to  reimburse  certain  vessel  owners 
for  expenses  caused  by  allocation  of  vessel 
construction  contracts  to  shipyards  on  an- 
other coast;  and 

8.  1886.  to  repeal  and  amend  certain  stat- 
utes fixing  or  prohibiting  collection  of  fees 
for  services  under  the  navigation  and  vessel 
Inspection  laws. 

nSHEStES   AND    WILOLirE 

Tour  committee  had  before  It  legislation 
to  promote  effectual  planning,  development, 
maintenance  and  coordination  of  these 
great  natural  resources. 

Segments  of  our  conunercial  fisheries  con- 
tinue to  have  problems  and  we  had  before 
us  legislation  to  provide  a  program  to  enable 
this  Industry  to  regain  a  favorable  economic 
status.  Pish  passage  facilities  over  river 
dams,  new  fish  hatcheries,  shellfish  labora- 
tories, and  fisheries  research  legislation 
have  been  under  consideration. 

An  alien  fishing  fleet  Is  operating  in  waters 
adjacent  to  Alaska.  We  need  legislation  to 
Improve  and  modernize  our  fleet  to  meet 
this  competition.  Such  legislation  is  before 
the  committee  to  assist  industry  to  meet 
this  threat. 

Sports  fishing  and  hvmting  continue  to 
grow  In  popularity  and  it  is  apparent  that 
it  will  grow  during  the  foreseeable  future. 
Fifty  million  of  the  130  million  people  In 
this  Nation  over  12  years  of  age  went  fishing 
or  hunting  in  1960.  Millions  of  American 
families  take  advantage  of  these  outdoor 
recreational  sports.  They  spend  millions  of 
dollars,  hundreds  of  millions  of  days  and 
travel  billions  of  miles  to  enjoy  sport  fishing 
and  hunting.  These  sportsmen  spent  al- 
most M  billion  for  goods  and  services  In 
1960.  Legislation  for  the  betterment  of 
hunting  and  fishing  Is  a  subject  of  major 
Importance  to  our  committee,  as  every  year 
people  have  more  time  for  recreation  and 
pastime  activities. 

The  wetlands  bill,  to  expedite  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  for  the  use  of  waterfowl,  and 
legislation  to  Implement  the  International 
Convention  To  Prevent  the  Pollution  of  the 
Sea  by  Oil  were  also  enacted  and  signed  into 
law. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Extensive  hearings  have  been  held  on  a 
niunber  of  bills  and  issues  involving  various 
phases  of  the  communications  industry 
ranging  from  the  report  of  the  operation  of 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  as  It  pertained  to  the  presidential  and 
vice  presidential  campaign  of  1960.  to  the 
bill.  S.  2034,  which  Involved  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

rCC    REOSGANIZATIOK 

Hearings  were  held  on  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  as  It  related  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commifslon.  This  reorganization  plan 
waa  rejected  by  the  Hovise  of  Representatives 
and  following  our  hearings,  at  the  request  of 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore,  chairman  of  our 
Subconunlttee  on  Conununlcations,  the 
ConunLsslon  submitted  a  legislative  proposal 
that  would  accomplish  the  desirable  objec- 
tives of  the  plan.  This  became  8.  2034.  Fur- 
ther hearings  were  held,  the  bill  was  reported 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  July  27.  1961.  and 
the  House  on  August  3,  1961.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  two  bills  were  resolved 
In  conference  and.  on  August  31.  1961.  S. 
2034  became  Public  Law  87-192. 

This  la  the  first  major  revision  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  In  10  years  and  brings  Into 
effect  certain  administrative  procedures 
which  we  hope  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  other 
administrative  agencies. 

POLmCAL    BROADCASTING 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  to  receive  the 
reports  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, and  the  radio  and  television  net- 
works as  to  the  manner  in  which  S.  J.  Res. 


207,  86th  Congress,  which  siispended  sec- 
tion 315  as  it  applied  to  the  presidential  and 
vice  presidential  candidates  during  the  1960 
campaign,  actually  functioned.  All  the  re- 
ports, particularly  the  extensive  analysis 
prepared  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Indicated  the  huge  success  of 
the  suspension  during  the  1960  campaign. 

SPACX    COMMUNICATIOMS    AND    FREQUXNCY 
ALLOCATIONS 

Hearings  wt-re  commenced  on  the  subject 
of  space  communications,  and  the  Important 
question  of  the  manner  in  which  the  radio 
spectrum  is  allocated  between  Government 
and  nongovernment  groups,  so  essential  to  an 
orderly  development  of  a  sound  telecommu- 
nications system.  S.  J.  Res.  32.  which  called 
for  the  creation  of  a  special  five-man  group 
to  study  and  report  en  the  manner  In  which 
the  radio  spectrum  Is  allocated  with  a  view 
to  determining  how  much  frequencies  may 
be  utilized  to  the  maximum  degree  jx»slble 
was  part  of  these  hearings. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
had  not  made  a  final  determination  as  to 
what  system  shall  be  used,  who  shall  oper- 
ate the  system,  etc.,  further  hearings  have 
been  deferred  until  such  determination  Is 
made.  In  addition,  the  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  has  been 
notified  that  the  question  of  Government 
and  nongovernment  use  of  frequencies  and 
the  manner  In  which  they  are  allocated  for 
such  purposes,  is  presently  being  studied 
by  the  administration  and  that  a  policy  is 
expected  to  be  announced  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. Further  hearings  are  being  deferred 
until  such  determination  Is  made. 

BOOSTERS  USD  COMMUNITY  AKTXNNA 

Dtirlng  the  86th  Congress,  your  committee 
was  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  the 
so-called  bcxjster  legislation  which  author- 
ized the  Petleral  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  adopt  regulations  to  regulate  VHP 
boosters.  The  Commission  has  since  done 
so,  and  hearings  were  held  In  Wyoming  and 
Utah  to  ascertain  the  practicality  and 
workability  of  the  FCCe  new  procedures. 
As  a  result  of  these  hearings  certain  cum- 
bersome procedures  were  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commission  and  in  most  in- 
stances, were  Improved.  Others  are  still 
being  worke<l  on. 

EDXTCATTONAL      TV 

For  the  third  straight  Congress  your  com- 
mittee has  reported  out  the  chairman's  edu- 
cational television  bill  which  would  expe- 
dite the  utilization  of  television  facilities 
in  our  public  schools  and  colleges  and  in 
our  adult  training  program. 

After  extensive  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  the  bill  passed  67  to  13  and  In 
August  was  reported  favorably  by  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. This  Is  an  Important  piece  of  legislation 
that  Is  designed  to  assist  In  putting  on  the 
air  the  more  than  200  television  channels 
that  have  been  reserved  for  educational  pur- 
poses.    The  bill  is  now  before  the  House. 

NETWORKS 

The  committee  has  held  extensive  hear- 
ings with  regard  to  network  practices  In  the 
past  and,  as  a  result  of  special  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  FCC  for  a  network  study,  the 
Commission  has  recommended  specific  legis- 
lation that  w^ould  lead  to  the  regulation  of 
the  networks. 

This  bill,  8.  2400,  was  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Pastore  and  will  require  extensive  hear- 
ings. 

CLEAR   CHANNELS 

8.  2290.  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act,  as  amended,  is  the  so-called  clear 
channel  bill.  Hearings  will  be  held  on  this 
legislation  In  the  next  session.  On  Septem- 
ber 14.  the  FCC  Issued  Its  final  decision  in 
the  so-called  clear  channel  case  In  which  It 


opened  up  13  of  the  35  clear  channels  here- 
tofore used  by  one  station  at  night  so  that 
now  It  will  be  a  shared  operation  by  an 
additional  unlimited  time  station  on  the 
basis  of  one  new  station  on  each  of  the  13 
channels.  It  rewrved  for  future  considera- 
tion possible  changes  with  respect  to  the 
12  clear  channels.  8.  2290  would  maintain 
the  status  quo. 

PREKDOM    or   COMMUNICATION 

The  investigation  authorised  under  Sen- 
ate Resolution  305  (86th  Cong..  2d  seas.. 
June  14,  I960)  was  delegated  to  the 
Freedom  of  Communications  Subcommittee, 
a  subcommittee  of  the  standing  Communica- 
tions Subcommittee. 

Extensive  public  hearings,  covering  50 
Representatives'  complaints  which  arose  dur- 
ing the  pollUcal  campaigns  of  I960,  were 
held  by  the  subcommittee:  and  witnesses 
from  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, radio  and  television  licensees.  Interested 
organizations,  and  the  public  were  heard. 

The  subcommittee  report  (S.  Rept.  994. 
Sept.  13.  1961)  has  been  presented  In  six 
parts  as  follows: 

Part  I.  "The  Speeches.  Remarks.  Press 
Conferences,  and  Statements  of  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Augiut  1  through  Novem- 
ber 9.  1960  •• 

Part  n.  "The  Speeches.  Remarks.  Press 
Conferences,  and  Study  Papers  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident Richard  M.  Nixon.  August  17  through 
November  7.  1960  "• 

Part  III.  "The  Joint  Appearances  of  Sen- 
ator John  F.  Kennedy  and  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Other  1960  Campaign 
Presentations." 

Part  IV,  '"The  15-Mlnute  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Network  Newscasts  for  the  Period 
September  26  through  November  7.  1960." 

Part  V.  "Hearings  Before  the  Freedom  of 
Communications  Subcommittee.  March  27. 
28.  and  29.  1961." 

Part  VI.  "Recommendations." 

Paru  I,  II.  and  III  consUtute  a  unique 
record  In  American  political  history.  For 
the  first  time,  we  have  the  complets  press 
conferences,  speeches,  remarks,  and  state- 
ments of  the  two  major  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  throughout  the  presidential  cam- 
paign period.  Here,  then.  Is  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1960. 

Part  I  was  submitted  on  September  13, 
1961.  and  consent  was  granted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, authorizing  the  filing  of  parts  II  through 
VI  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  during 
the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. 1st  session.  The  report  was  ordered 
printed  with  illustrations. 

AVIATION 

Of  the  many  bills  considered  In  this  field. 
I  believe  the  three  most  important  that 
were  approved  by  the  Senate  to  be: 

S.  1703,  as  originally  Introduced,  would 
have  extended  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
aid  to  airports  program  for  a  period  of  5 
years  and  increased  the  level  of  funds  from 
$63  million  to  $75  million  annually.  The 
bill  Included  a  provision  which  would  for 
the  fljst  time  limit  Federal  participation  to 
Items  directly  related  to  air  safety.  The 
Senate  considered  the  House  bill.  HJl.  8102. 
striking  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substituting  the  language  of  8.  1703  and 
passed  the  amended  House  bill  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  A  conference  was  called  to  resolve 
the  differences  between  the  bills.  However, 
the  conferees  were  unable  to  agree  as  to 
the  method  of  funding,  the  Senate  urging 
that  the  contract  method  of  funding  be 
employed  and  the  House  supporting  the 
annual  appropriation  method.  Because  the 
differences  could  not  be  resolved,  the  con- 
ference was  discharged.  Subsequently,  the 
House  further  amended  HJl.  8102.  as 
amended  by  the  Senate,  to  provide  for  a 
3-year  (225  million  program  at  the  rate  of 
•75  million  annually  and  adopted  the  an- 
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nual  approprUtion  method  of  funding. 
Since  it  was  apparent  that  the  Housa  would 
not  recede  in  Ita  position  opposing  contract 
authority  and  In  view  of  the  lateness  of  th« 
session,  the  Senate  on  September  14  accepted 
the  House  bill  to  Insure  that  the  Federal  aid 
to  airports  program  wfijuJd  continue  without 
Interruption.  I 

The  Senate  on  Au^t  28  passed  8.  l»ei», 
a  bill  to  provids  for  •  clitss  of  supplemental 
air  carriers.  The  blU  made  clear  that  a 
supplemental  certificate  was  primarily  one 
authorizing  charter  service  but  provided 
that  the  Board  may,  when  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  required,  authorize 
IndlTidually  ticketed  service.  The  bill  would 
provide  for  a  statutory  definition  of  charter 
service  specifically  authorizing  all  certifi- 
cated carriers  to  engage  in  all-espenses-pald 
tours.  The  Federal  Aviation  Act  would  be 
amended  so  as  to  autborijse  the  Board  to  Im- 
pose civil  penalties  for  ylolatlons  of  lU  eco- 
nomic regulations.      I 

A  bill,  H.R.  781  a.  Incorporating  many 
features  of  the  Senate  bill  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  passed  the 
House  on  September  \t.  Because  of  the  many 
differences  In  the  two  bills,  the  required  oon- 
ferenoe  wlU  not  be  caUed  unUI  1962. 

8.  2368,  to  make  certain  acts  If  committed 
aboard  aircraft  In  air  commerce  Federal 
crimes,  passed  the  Senate  on  August  10. 
Included  would  be  such  acts  as  assault, 
maiming,  murder,  manslaughter,  malicious 
mls^lef.  robbery:  the  act  of  hijacking  was 
made  the  equivalent  of  piracy  and  subject  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Jury  to  the  death  pen- 
alty. The  bill  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  September  5. 1061. 

Our  subcommittee  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  air  safety  over  a 
a  period  of  S  weeks,  nutinlnatlon  off  the 
following  areas  was  emphasized: 

1.  The  status  of  air  transportation  In 
1961 — commercial,  business  and  private — in 
relation  to  air  safety  problems  of  today  and 
tomorrow: 

a.  The  reeponsibUlty  of  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  for  t*e  promotion  and  ad- 
vancement of  air  aafety  and  the  pracUcea 
and  procedures  used  to  discharge  same; 

8.  The  responsibility  of  the  aviation  com- 
munity itself  for  self-lmpoeed  vigilance  and 
discipline  in  achieving  a  maximum  degree  of 
air  aafety  and  the  laannrr  and  method  of 
fulfilling  It: 

4.  The  areas  of  safety  hasard  disclosed  by 
the  1960  accident  record,  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  accident  record,  of  prior  years — 
which  Include,  among  other  things,  aircraft 
design,  terminal  area  facilities,  weather,  and 
air  tralBc  control;  and 

5.  The  present  planning  being  conducted 
by  both  Government  and  the  aviation  In- 
dustry, including  reacarch  and  development 
projects,  for  overcoming  any  existing  weak- 
nesses in  our  system  of  air  safety  or  antici- 
pated hazards  of  the  near  future.  The  es- 
sential objective  of  the  hearings  was  to  pro- 
vide a  means  for  the  free  exchange  of  ideas 
to  the  end  that  all  segments  of  the  aviation 
community.  Including  Government  agencies, 
could  acquire  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  problems  confronting  one  another  and 
proceed  to  take  such  action  as  the  record 
Indicated,  so  as  to  promote  the  highest  de- 
gree of  safety  In  all  aspects  of  air  travel. 

Aside  from  the  thrne  principal  measures 
discussed  above,  8.  1931,  a  routine  bill  to 
extend  the  provlsloni  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  relating  to  war  risk  Insurance  until 
June  13,  1966.  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  July  20.  1961. 

The  subcommittee  held  1  day  of  hearings 
on  CAB  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8.  The  full 
committee  did  uot  take  an  official  position 
on  the  plan  but  at  the  direction  of  the 
chairman,  its  vote  of  9  to  8  in  support  of  the 
plan  was  reported  to  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee. 


8:T7RPACS  transpostation 
0\ir  Subconunlttee  on  Surface  Transpor- 
tation reports  its  activities  during  this  ses- 
sion as  follows : 

8.  320  (S.  Rept.  528),  to  amend  provisions 
contained  in  part  n  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  concerning  registration  of  State 
certificates  whereby  a  common  carrier  by 
motor  vehicle  may  engage  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  within  a  State. 

Passed  Senate  with  floor  amendments — 
July  17. 

Reported  out  by  Hoiise  committee — 
August  31  (H.  Rept.  1090). 

H.R.    1163    (S.   Rept.    126).  extending   the 
loan  guarantee  provisions  ot  part  V  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.     (S.  1146.) 
Public  Law  87-16. 

HJl.  8033  (S.  Rept.  839).  to  amend  section 
17  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  ao  as  to 
authorize   the  delegation  of  certain   duties 
to  employee  boards.    (S.  1667.) 
Public  Law  87-247. 

8.  1726  (S.  Rept.  443) ,  to  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  through  service  and  Joint  rates 
for  carriers  serving  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and 
the  other  States  and  to  establish  a  joint 
board  to  review  such  rates. 
Paaaed  Senate  June  27. 
Pending  in  House  Interatate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 

8.  2491   (8.  Rept.  838),  to  permit  the  ap- 
plication of  the  bulk  commodity  exemption 
when    other    commodltlea   are    concurrently 
transported  in  the  same  veaael. 
Pending  on  Senate  Calendar. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  21,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sell  10  Lib- 
erty-type merchant  veasela  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  conversion  into  barges. 
Passed  Senate  September  1 . 
Pending  In  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee. 

In  addition,  the  Surface  Transpca-tatlon 
Subcommittee  held  the  following  miscel- 
laneous hearings: 

Government  competition  with  regulated 
carriers. 

Domestic  offshore  trade  with  Alaska.  Ha- 
waii, Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam. 

Decline  of  the  common -carrier  Industry. 
Bull  transportation  of  new  automobiles. 
Need  for  temporary  technical  amendment 
to  the  water  carrier  section  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

The  subcommittee  advlaed  your  committee 
that  the  following  bllU  were  likely  to  receive 
consideration  during  the  second  session  of 
this  Congress : 

S.  1283  (companion  bill  H.R.  5596  has  been 
reported  by  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce) ,  to  amend  sections 
204(a)  and  406(a)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  in  order  to  provide  civil  lUbillty 
for  violations  of  such  act  by  common  car- 
riers by  motor  vehicle  aiKi  freight  forwarders. 
8.  1197,  to  amend  section  15a<3)  of  the 
IntersUte  Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  the 
rule  of  ratemaklng  where  competition  be- 
tween carriers  of  different  modes  of  trans- 
portation Is  Involved.  This  bill  was  put  over 
to  tne  second  session  by  a  vote  of  the  full 
committee. 

8. 1145,  to  amend  section  22  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 

8.  1284.  to  repeal  section  303(b)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  the  water-carrier  bulk  commodity  ex- 
emption, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  2560,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  the  national  transportation  system, 
and  for  other  pvnpoees. 

8.  Res.  150,  urging  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  act  with  extreme  cau- 
tion and  full  deliberation  on  applications 
for  approval  of  railroad  mergers  In  order  to 
afford  Congress  time  to  review  the  problems 
arising  from  the  railroad  merger  movement. 


IDSCKIXAKBOUS    LEGISLATION 

Tour  committee  handled  many  other  very 
Important  pieces  of  legislation  that  do  not 
fall  into  the  fields  of  Jurlsdlctton  of  our 
standing  subcommittees,  and  I  desire  to 
comment  on  a  few  of  them. 

foreicn  commxxcx 
8.  610,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  for  the  •tstablishment  of  travel 
service  In  the  Departiiient  of  Commerce,  and 
8.  1729,  a  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  grew  out  of  our 
study  of  such  commerce  during  the  86th 
Congress.  8.  610  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  June  29,  1961.  and  S.  1729  is  await- 
ing House  action.  This  bill  would  imple- 
ment and  expand  our  export  program. 

OCEANOCRAPHT 

Oceanographlc  research  received  much  at- 
tention by  your  Committee  on  Commerce 
during  the  Lst  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 
Just  as  it  did  during  the  86tb  Congress. 

S.  901.  to  advance  the  marine  sciences  and 
establish  a  comprehensive  national  10-year 
program  of  research  and  surveys  in  the 
oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes,  was  Introduced 
by  the  chairman  on  February  S,  1961;  re- 
ported favorably,  following  hearings,  by  the 
committee  on  June  20.  and  passed  the  Senate 
on  July  28  by  a  vote  of  50  to  32. 

The  bin  then  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  it  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  At  the  close  of  the  recent  session, 
the  House  committee  had  taken  no  action 
on  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  bin  would  authorize — 

1.  Expanded  oceanographlc  research  or 
surveys  by  6  departments,  3  Independent 
agencies,  and  15  bureaus,  offices  and  services 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

2.  Coordination  of  the  national  oceano- 
graphlc effort  by  a  Division  of  Marine  Sci- 
ences In  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Division  to  be  established  xmder  the 
proposed  act. 

3.  Participation  by  educational  and  sci- 
entific institutions.  State  agencies,  associa- 
tions, organizations.  Industries,  and  quail- 
fled  Individuals  who  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  contracting  or  granting  authorities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  contribute  to  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  oceans  and  Great 
Lakes. 

4.  Construction  of  43  oceanographlc  re- 
search ships  and  18  ships  for  ocean  surveys. 
Twenty-three  of  the  research  ships  would 
be  f  ca-  use  by  Institutions,  Including  universi- 
ties, 14  for  fisheries  research  and  6  for  mili- 
tary oceanography. 

5.  Construction  of  shore  facilities  for  in- 
stitutions engaged  In  oceanographlc  research 
and  for  Federal  agencies  conducting  coastal 
or  deep  ocean  surveys  under  the  program. 

6.  Development  and  acquisition  of  new 
and  improved  scientific  devices.  Instruments, 
and  tools  for  marine  exploration  and  re- 
search. 

7.  Education  and  training  of  marine  sci- 
entists. Including  biologists,  geophyslclsts. 
chemists,  geologists,  meteorologists,  bacteri- 
ologists, pharmacologists  and  taxonomlsts 
required  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  10- 
year  program. 

8.  Formal  and  reciprocal  cooperation  with 
other  nations  in  marine  research  and  ocean- 
ographlc surveys. 

The  scientific  community.  In  general,  sup- 
ported the  bUl.  Objectives  of  the  proposed 
legislation  were  applauded  by  Departments 
to  which  the  bUl  was  sent  for  comments,  but 
the  Departments  took  the  position  that  leg- 
islation was  unnecessary. 

The  bill  contained  21  sections.  Section  1 
constituted  the  title  section,  stating  that 
"this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Marine 
Sciences  and  Research  Act  of  1961.'  " 
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Title  2  set  fortb  a  declaration  of  policy 
which  asserted,  in  part  that: 

"The  Congress  further  declares  that  sovmd 
policy  requires  that  the  United  States  not 
be  excelled  In  the  fields  of  oceanographic 
research,  basic,  military,  ot  applied,  by  any 
nation  which  may  presently  or  In  the  future 
threaten  our  general  welfare,  maritime  com- 
merce, security,  acce^  to  and  utilization  of 
ocean  fisheries,  or  contamination  of  adjacent 
seas  by  dumping  therein  radioactive  wastes 
or  other  harmful  agencies." 

The  subsequent  18  sections  set  forth  duties 
and  authorized  funds  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Weather  Bureau,  and  &Iaritime  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; OflBce  of  Education  and  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion; Bureau  of  Conunerclal  Fisheries, 
Geological  Survey  and  Bureau  of  Mines,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army;  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  the  Treasury; 
Office  of  Naval  Research.  Bureau  of  Ships 
and  Hydrographic  Office,  Department  of  the 
Navy;   and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

A  number  of  general  provisions  were  in- 
cluded in  the  concluding  section.  Among 
these: 

1.  Secretaries  of  departments,  and  admin- 
istrators of  bureaus  or  offices  participating 
in  the  national  oceanographic  program  would 
be  authorized  and  directed  to  include  in 
their  annual  reports  a  report  on  major  ac- 
tivities or  programs  tmdertaken  pursuant  to 
the  act. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  be  re- 
qxilred  to  provide  the  Congress,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  presentation  of  the 
budget,  a  horizontal  budget  showing  the 
totality  of  the  program  for  marine  sciences, 
funding  assigned  to  each  agency,  and  esti- 
mated goals  and  financial  requirements  to 
complete  the  program. 

3.  Construction  or  modernization  of  any 
ships  or  subsurface  craft  would  be  required  to 
be  done  in  domestic  conmiercial  facilities. 

4.  Information,  uses,  products,  processes, 
and  patents  developed  as  a  resTilt  of  contracts 
or  grants  made  under  provisions  of  the  act 
would,  with  such  exceptions  as  may  be  de- 
termined to  be  necessary  in  the  Interest  of 
national  defense,  be  fully  and  freely  avail- 
able to  the  general  public. 

During  hearings  in  the  86th  Congress  on 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  a  national 
oceanographic  program  it  was  developed  that 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  was  precluded  under 
Its  organic  act  from  conducting  oceano- 
graphic research  except  in  connection  with 
the  ice  patrol. 

On  October  25,  1960,  the  chairman  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Adm.  Alfred  C.  Rich- 
mond, Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
inquiring  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Coast 
Guard  fleet  for  ocean  research  In  addition  to 
existing  duties  and  responsibilities  provided 
statutory  restrictions  were  removed. 

A  comprehensive  report  was  prepared  by 
the  Coast  Guard  and  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee on  November  14,  1960.  This  report 
showed  that  the  Coast  Guard  has  347  vessels 
in  operation,  of  which  approximately  100 
are  large,  sturdy,  oceangoing  vessels  which, 
with  proper  instrumentation,  could  be  used 
for  marine  research  without  interfering  with 
the  traditional  agency  activities.  Limited 
oceanographic  research  also  could  be  con- 
ducted from  a  considerable  number  of  other 
ships  of  the  Coast  Guard  Fleet,  including 
lightships,  and  from  offshore  towers  which 
are  being  constructed  to  replace  lightships. 

The  Committee  on  Oceanography  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  also  was  con- 
tacted by  your  committee  and  they  warmly 
endorsed  legislation  to  enable  the  Coast 
Guard  to  engage  in  oceanographic  research, 
and  to  collect  and  analyze  oceanographic 
data.      The    Committee    on    Oceanography 


recommendation  also  was  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  March  2,  1961,  I  introduced  S.  1189, 
following  closely  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Oceanography,  and  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate:  "The  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  has  the  greatest  potential  of  any 
agency  of  our  Federal  Goveinment  for  ob- 
taining certain  types  of  vaiuable  oceano- 
graphic data  in  the  quickest  possible  time 
and  at  the  lowest  cost." 

Hearings  on  the  bill  were  held  on  May  2, 
1961,  and  the  bill  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  conunlttee  on  June  6.  Meanwhile  the 
House  had  passed  a  similar  bill  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  contain  provisions  for  the  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  oceanographic  data. 
On  June  12,  the  Senate  passed  the  House 
bill,  substituting  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  as  an  amendment.  The  House  dis- 
agreed to  the  Senate  amendments  and  con- 
ferees were  appointed. 

House  and  Senate  conferees  met  on  Sep- 
tember 14  and  agreement  was  reached.  Both 
House  and  Senate  approved  the  conference 
report,  and  on  October  5,  1961,  the  President 
signed  the  bUl  into  law  (Public  Law  87-396). 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  express  my 
heartfelt  appreciation  for  the  coopieration 
and  untiring  effort  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  in  carrying 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion  our  first 
session's  program.  I  am  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely appreciative.  By  their  efforts  they 
have  made  this  a  truly  wonderful  committee. 

Our  staff  again  has  done  a  fine  Job,  and 
I  am  confident  I  speak  for  the  committee 
when  I  thank  them  for  it. 

Wauixn  G.  Macnttson, 

Chairman. 


A  Report  to  the  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF   PmNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  Representative  has  an 
obligation  to  report  to  his  constituents. 

This  is  my  report  to  the  people  which 
deals  with  the  work  and  the  record  of 
the  87th  Congress.  It  summarizes  my 
activities  and  states  my  position  on  im- 
portant Issues. 

Citizens  have  a  right  to  know  the 
views,  the  record,  and  the  performance 
of  their  Representative  in  Congress.  For 
that  reason,  I  make  weekly  radio  broad- 
casts, send  out  occasional  newsletters  to 
those  who  request  them,  and  mall  a  re- 
port at  the  end  of  each  session  to  my 
constituents. 

It  is  diflBcult  for  me  to  acqulie  all  their 
names  and  addresses.  Some  have 
missed  my  reports.  Others  have  re- 
ceived duplicate  copies.  A  large  num- 
ber of  letters  are  returned  with  incor- 
rect addresses. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  better  service 
and  to  eliminate  extra  work  and  dlffl- 
cultles.  a  new  method  of  mail  distribu- 
tion was  approved  which  will  help  in 
getting  my  report  to  all  interested  per- 
sons. 

There  have  been  efforts  to  deny  Rep- 
resentatives the  opportunity  of  mailing 
these  reports  by  taking  away  their  con- 
gressional  franking   privilege.     Behind 


this  effort  are  interests  that  would  deny 
citizens  the  right  to  know  about  their 
Congress  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

This  would  keep  Important  informa- 
tion from  the  people  which  often  is  difiB- 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  re- 
ceive otherwise. 

It  has  been  charged  that  this  service 
to  the  people  is  too  costly.  The  facts  are 
that  the  cost  last  year  for  franked  mail 
for  all  Members  of  Congress  was  $3,800,- 
000.  The  per  capita  cost  to  Berks 
County  citizens  for  this  service  is  less 
than  2  cents  a  year. 

Since  the  cost  of  franked  mail  is  paid 
by  direct  appropriation  from  the  Treas- 
ury, it  Is  not  included  In  the  postal  defi- 
cit which  last  year  was  more  than  $800 
million. 

The  loss  in  second-class  mail  service 
to  newspapers  and  magazines  accounts 
for  much  of  the  postal  deficit.  It  costs 
American  taxpayers  more  in  4  months 
for  postal  subsidies  to  one  big  publisher 
than  It  does  to  pay  the  cost  for  the 
franked  mail  of  all  Congressmen  for  a 
whole  year.  Subsidies  to  the  six  Luce 
publications  which  include  Time,  Life, 
and  Fortime,  amount  to  $1  million  a 
month. 

The  subsidy  to  this  big  news  monopoly 
for  1  year  amounts  to  more  than  the 
combined  annual  salary  of  all  the  437 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Yet  syndicated  columnists  and 
political  writers  who  attack  the  franking 
privilege  maintain  complete  silence 
about  the  cost  of  subsidies  to  these  giant 
publishers. 

THX  CONGKZ88  AND  THX  FCOPLI 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  many  persons 
do  not  realize  how  closely  their  welfare, 
their  opportunities  for  Jobs,  for  educa- 
tion, health  services,  old-age  and  disa- 
bility pensions,  and  a  decent  livelihood 
are  affected  by  action  or  inaction  of  the 
Congress. 

Oood  government  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  Interest  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  our  citizens  in  political  and 
governmental  affairs.  In  the  complexi- 
ties of  our  modem  society  It  Is  often  dif- 
ficult for  the  average  citizen  to  under- 
stand how  government  actually  affects 
him. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  report  will  be 
helpful  in  giving  my  constituents  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  controversial  issues 
and  of  the  conflicting  interests  and  phi- 
losophies which  divide  the  two  political 
parties. 

There  will  always  be  differences  of 
opinion  which  are  essential  in  a  vibrant 
democracy,  if  differences  are  kept  on  a 
high  plane  said  every  opportunity  is 
given  to  the  people  to  learn  the  truth 
and  the  facts. 

That  is  why  I  feel  obligated  to  inform 
my  constituents  on  the  work  of  the  87th 
Congress  and  what  their  Congress  means  - 
to   them   and   to  our  country. 

THE    S7TH    CONGRKS8   SXT8    RXCOEO 

The  1st  session  of  this  87th  Congress 
has  been  one  of  the  most  productive  in 
history.  This  record  has  been  the  result 
of  the  joint  efforts  of  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress and  a  Democratic  administration. 
It  has  been  likened  to  the  memorable 
first  100  days  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
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tration.  In  March  1933,  it  was  closed 
banks  and  soup  lines.  In  January  1961, 
It  was  sagging  farm  prices,  rising  unem- 
ployment, stifled  credit,  and  an  unfavor- 
able balance  of  payments. 

To  fight  unemployment  and  to  reverse 
the  recession  trend,  President  Kennedy 
stepped  up  the  release  of  already  au- 
thorized funds  for  Federal  procurement 
and  for  construction  of  highways  and 
other  projects.  He  asked  local  commu- 
nities to  Initiate  "boost  the  economy" 
programs. 

He  accelerated  farm  price-support 
payments,  cut  the  interest  rate  on  loans 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
firms  in  areas  of  heavy  xmemployment, 
lowered  the  maximum  permissible  inter- 
est rate  of  FHA  home  mortgages. 

The  President  recommended  to  Con- 
gress and  secured  the  enactment  of: 

Extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

A  higher  minimum  wage  with  coverage 
for  3.6  mllhon  added  workers. 

Aid  for  dependent  children  of  people 
who  have  exhaustec  their  regular  un- 
employment benefits 

An  area  redeveloprient  program  which 
will  provide,  over  a  4-year  period,  $300 
million  in  loans  to  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment or  depretsed  Income.  The 
program  also  calls  for  grants  for  public 
facilities  and  funds  lor  the  retraining  of 
workers,  subsistence  payments,  and 
technical  assistance  to  communities. 

A  liberalized  SocifJ  Security  Act 

A  comprehensive  Housing  Act  which 
will  help  meet  the  needs  of  more  of  our 
people,  provide  stimulus  for  the  econ- 
omy, and  permit  a  stronger  attack  on 
slums,  urban  blight,  and  unemployment. 

New  highway  legislation  to  assure  the 
financial  solvency  of  our  Interstate  pro- 
tram  and  to  Improve  construction  plan- 
ning. 

An  expanded  airport  oonstnx;tion  pro- 
gram. 

Increased  appropriations  to  combat 
the  pollution  of  our  rivers. 

A  6-year  program  aimed  at  achierlnc 
economic  converslacs  of  salt  water  to 
fresh — with  vast  potential  benefits  to 
millions  of  people  who  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  Minnesota's  10.000  lakes. 

An  emergency  feed  grain  program, 
and  an  omnibus  farm  bill. 

Legislation  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  There  was 
substantial  progress  in  other  ways  in 
civil  rights  for  all  citizens. 

New  laws  to  combat  organized  crime, 
and  a  3 -year  program  of  demonstration 
projects  for  control  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

The  first  major  addition  to  our  Na- 
tional Park  System  in  14  years. 

And  a  community  health  facilities 
program  to  help  our  17  million  senior 
citizens  through  nursing  homes,  diag- 
nosis and  advisory  centers,  improved 
hospitals,  and  other  community  services. 

People  who  say  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration is  really  not  so  different  from 
the  Elsenhower  administration  should, 
as  Al  Smith  used  to  say,  "look  at  the 

record." 

Bamji  or  wous 

These  are  programs  that  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  in  Congress  have  op- 
posed with  such  arguments  as  wasteful 


and  unnecessary  spending,  States  rights, 
welfare  statism,  big  government,  and 
Federal  control.  Throughout  our  his- 
tory, however,  liberal  programs  such  as 
offered  by  President  Kennedy  have 
always  been  opposed  by  ultraconserva- 
tive  interests. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  sharp  conflict  be- 
tween the  Republican  philosophy  which 
Democrats  refer  to  as  trickle -down  and 
the  Democratic  belief  that  progress  and 
prosperity  depend  upon  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  p>eople  and  their  opportu- 
nities for  jobs  and  expanding  public 
service. 

Republican  leaders  contend  that  the 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  do  the  things 
which  the  administration  proposes, 
while  Democrats  insist  that  our  country 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  them. 

Like  my  Democratic  coUeagrues,  I  am 
alarmed  at  the  terrible  waste  in  human 
and  natural  resources  which  goes  on  in 
the  name  of  economy. 

The  real  wealth  of  our  Nation  lies  in 
these  human  and  natural  resources,  the 
intelligence,  health  and  know-how  of  our 
people,  and  the  productive  power  of  men 
and  machines.  Unemplojrment  is  waste. 
Failure  to  use  the  services  of  partially 
handicapped  persons  and  many  men 
over  age  50,  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
work,  is  wasteful.  To  deny  our  youth 
educational  opportunities  is  a  waste  to 
our  Nation  which  needs  to  develop  the 
best  of  its  talent. 

The  waste  in  lost  productivity  and 
wealth  due  to  economic  curtailment,  un- 
employment and  recession  during  the 
last  several  years  is  too  staggering  to 
estimate,  running  Into  untold  billions  of 
dollars.  President  Kennedy  reversed 
this  trend  with  his  progressive  program 
and  stnxig  leadership  which  won  sub- 
stantial congressional  supp>ort  including 
some  help  from  the  more  liberal  Repub- 
Ucan  Members. 

rVNNBTLVANIA    DCMOCSATIC    WBIP 

In  this  session  of  Congress  I  again 
served  as  whip  and  floor  leader  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Democratic  delegation, 
and  as  an  assistant  to  the  majority  whip, 
Congressman  Carl  Albert,  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Albert  is  one  of  the  seven  top  lead- 
ers of  the  Kennedy  administration.  His 
ancestors  migrated  from  Berks  County 
almost  a  century  ago. 

As  a  party  whip,  I  had  occasions  to 
meet  with  House  and  Senate  leaders, 
with  the  Vice  President,  and  with  Presi- 
dent Keimedy  himself.  During  the  ses- 
sion I  met  with  the  President  on  four 
different  occasions  In  the  White  House. 
I  was  pleased  to  have  played  a  part  in 
securing  favorable  consideration  for  his 
program  in  the  Congress. 

SPEAKER    RATBTTRM 

During  the  session  I  enjoyed  several 
opportunities  of  briefly  serving  as  Speak- 
er pro  tempore,  substituting  for  the 
immortal  House  Speaker.  Sam  RAYBxmN. 
Representatives  of  both  parties  are 
grieved  by  Speaker  Rayburk's  illness. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  go 
down  as  one  of  the  great  men  in  Amer- 
ican history.  To  know  him  as  a  close 
and  dear  friend  is  a  real  privilege. 

Sam  Rayburh  is  well  known  to  many 
Berks  citizens.  He  graciously  accepted 
my  invitation  to  meet  and  talk  to  indi- 


viduals and  groups  who  visited  the  Capi- 
tol. It  was  an  annual  event  for  students 
and  their  teachers  from  Woodrow  Wil- 
son High  School  at  West  Lawn  to  meet 
Speaker  Ratbttrk  in  his  private  office  or 
on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

ATTENDANCE    EECORO 

My  attendance  record  was  again  one 
of  the  highest  in  Congress.  On  231  quo- 
rum calls  and  votes,  I  missed  only  3, 
giving  me  an  attendance  record  of  98.7 
percent.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get 
a  100-percent  record  because  of  con- 
flicting duties  which  Members  frequent- 
ly face. 

COMMITTEE    ASSIGNMENTS 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  This 
committee  has  jurisdiction  over  the  fol- 
lowing regulatory  agencies:  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

The  Commerce  Committee  specializes 
in  the  flelds  of  transportation,  cconmxmi- 
cation,  finance,  health,  and  safety.  As  a 
member  of  this  committee,  I  voted  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  Communica- 
tions Commission,  which  regulates  the 
broadcasting  industry. 

I  supported  the  new  Commissioner, 
Newton  N.  Minow,  in  his  effort  to  pro- 
mote ediicational  features  on  television 
and  to  eliminate  fraud  and  deception 
and  those  evils  which  contribute  to  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  crime. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Safety,  I  gave 
special  attention  to  programs  which  seek 
to  find  the  cause  and  cure  of  crippling 
and  killing  diseases.  My  bill  to  aid  the 
graduate  schools  of  public  health  in 
training  doctors,  nurses,  technicians, 
and  other  specialists,  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  as  part  of  the  overall  commu- 
nity health  facilities  bill. 

Our  subcommittee  also  deals  with 
problems  on  food  additives  and  labeling, 
smog  and  air  pollution,  and  travel 
safety. 

I  am  also  a  member  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  which  manages 
the  House  side  of  the  CapitoL  It  has 
Jurisdiction  over  House  employees,  com- 
mittee appropriations,  contested  elec- 
tions, and  printing  of  Government  docu- 
ments. I  also  serve  as  member  of  the 
Printing  Subcommittee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Accounts. 

BILLS    DnaODITCED 

In  this  session  of  the  Ccmgress  I 
sponsored  legislation  to  raise  income  tax 
exemptions  to  $800  a  year ;  increase  min- 
imum social  security  benefits  to  $50  a 
month;  allow  benefits  to  men  who  re- 
tire at  age  62;  women  at  60;  establish  a 
Federal  Agency  for  the  Handicapped; 
grant  a  deduction  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses to  handicapped  persons  for  trans- 
portation expenses  to  and  from  work; 
and  provide  an  additional  tax  exemption 
for  a  taxpayer  supporting  handicapped 
dependents  unable  to  care  for  them- 
selves. 

Other  bills  I  introduced  were  designed 
to  provide  a  massive  public  works  pro- 
gram to  put  jobless  people  back  to  work; 
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provide  a  pension  for  World  War  I  vet- 
erans; aid  in  the  creation  of  a  nation- 
wide system  of  junior  colleges;  increase 
the  Federal  authorization  to  assist 
schools  of  public  health  in  training 
siJecialists  for  public  health  service  and 
institutional  work;  establish  a  U.S.  Arms 
Control  Agency;  limit  postal  subsidies 
to  giant  publications;  honor  the  Dean 
of  March  Music  by  naming  one  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Library  of  Congress  the 
John  Phillip  Sousa  Memorial  Library. 

DISCTJSSION    AND    DEBATE 

As  part  of  my  congressional  duties.  I 
presented  testimony  before  several 
House  committees  on  pending  legisla- 
tion. They  included  such  subjects  as  aid 
to  the  handicapped,  pensions  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I,  postal  subsidies, 
and  public  health  legislation. 

I  have  taken  part  in  discussions  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  such  questions  as 
foreign  policy,  mutual  security,  automa- 
tion, social  security,  aid  to  education, 
disarmament,  and  the  Berlin  crisis. 

ANTIRECESSION    PROGRAM 

When  President  Kennedy  took  oflBce 
last  January,  the  coimtry  was  in  the 
midst  of  its  third  serious  recession  in  6 
years.  Five  and  a  half  million  Americans 
were  out  of  jobs.  Business  failures  were 
at  the  highest  levels  since  the  great  de- 
pression. Our  major  industries  were  op- 
erating between  50  and  80  percent  of 
capacity.  Housing  starts  were  at  their 
lowest  since  1949,  farm  incomes  were 
critically  low,  and  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens  looked  hopelessly  for  work  in 
the  many  areas  throughout  the  Nation. 

Here  is  a  brief  rep>ort  on  the  most  im- 
portant bills  which  were  introduced  to 
restore  health  and  vitality  to  our  econ- 
omy, to  increase  our  rate  of  economic 
growth,  and  to  meet  urgent  needs. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSATION 

To  aid  the  unemployed.  President 
Kennedy  asked  that  Congress  extend  un- 
employment benefits  for  an  additional 
13  weeks.  Within  63  days  after  taking 
oSBce,  the  Congress  passed  President 
Kermedy's  propjosal.  I  gave  full  support 
to  this  effort. 

To  aid  the  hungry  in  areas  of  heavy 
unemployment.  President  Kennedy 
issued  an  Executive  order  increasing  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  surplus  food 
available  to  needy  families  throughout 
the  Nation. 

AREA    REDEVELOPMENT 

Twice  vetoed  by  former  President 
Eisenhower,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  was  passed  in  this  Congress  and 
signed  by  President  Kennedy.  It  pro- 
vides $394  million  in  Federal  loans  and 
grants  to  assist  urban  and  rural  areas 
suffering  from  excessively  high  rates  of 
unemployment.  I  supported  this  bill 
which  was  important  to  Berks  County 
and  to  the  people  of  many  other  areas  of 
Pennsylvania,  particularly  to  distressed 
coal  region  areas  like  neighboring 
Schuylkill  County. 

HOUSING 

To  meet  housing  needs  and  to  increase 
our  rate  of  economic  growth.  Congress 
passed  the  most  comprehensive  housing 
program  in  congressional  history. 


This  new  law  will  help  to  give  every 
American  an  opportunity  to  own  his 
own  home.  To  help  our  citizens  in  the 
lower  income  groups  to  buy  their  own 
homes,  the  law  contained  a  low-interest, 
low-downpayment,  35-year  loan  pro- 
gram. 

This  bill  also  included  an  expansion 
of  urban  renewal,  public  housing,  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly,  and  college  housing. 
In  addition,  a  program  was  established 
to  obtain  open  spaces  in  urba«  renewal 
areas  for  children  to  enjoy  fresh  air  and 
recreation.  -'* 

The  housing  program  is  extremely 
beneficial  to  Berks  County.  It  makes  it 
possible  for  thousands  of  our  citizens  to 
purchase  decent  homes  through  FHA-in- 
sured  mortgages.  It  provides  loans  for 
our  colleges.  This  year  Albright  Col- 
lege received  $920,000  to  build  needed 
dormitory  space. 

The  city  of  Reading  was  given  a  grant 
under  the  housing  law  to  begin  a  study 
of  its  uiban  renewal  program,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Federal  grants  the  city  has 
received  for  parking  lots  and  other  re- 
development projects.  Many  of  our 
boroughs  in  the  county  have  benefited 
from  this  legislation. 

Projects  such  as  the  Hensler  Homes 
to  provide  decent  shelter  for  our  senior 
citizens  also  comes  under  this  important 
program. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  President  to 
muster  substantial  party  support  for  the 
housing  program  which  was  strongly 
opposed  by  84  percent  of  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  House.  Because  of  my 
long  experience  and  interest  in  housing. 
I  gave  my  full  support  to  President 
Kennedy  on  the  housing  issue. 

IMPROVED  SOCIAL  SECURITT 

As  part  of  his  antirecession  program. 
President  Kennedy  proposed  a  liberaliza- 
tion of  our  social  security  program. 

Minimmn  monthly  benefits  were  raised 
from  $33  to  $40.  Widows'  benefits  were 
increased.  Men  were  given  the  option  to 
retire  at  62  years  of  age  with  slightly 
reduced  benefits.  The  requirements  for 
eligibility  were  liberalized  to  enable 
thousands  of  our  senior  citizens  to  come 
under  the  social  security  program.  Yet, 
of  all  welfare  programs,  this  is  the  one 
which  Republican  leaders  most  bitterly 
oppose.  One  of  the  leading  objectives  of 
the  John  Birch  Society,  a  conservative 
front  organization  which  includes  many 
millionaires,  is  to  repeal  social  security. 
The  Birch  Society  has  strong  influence 
in  the  Congress.  Its  influence  was  felt  at 
this  years  national  convention  of  Young 
Republicans  in  Minneapolis,  which 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  our  compulsory  social  security 
program.  The  popularity  of  social  se- 
curity, however,  causes  many  other  con- 
servative leaders  to  conceal  their  hostil- 
ity toward  this  program. 

With  many  liberal  Democratic  col- 
leagues. I  feel  that  much  still  remains  to 
be  done  to  improve  social  security.  Bene- 
fits generally  are  too  low  and  coverage 
should  be  expanded  to  those  old  folks 
who  are  not  covered.  However,  the 
minor  social  security  changes  made  this 
year  will  help  an  additional  4*2  million 
people  to  enjoy  improved  living  condi- 
tions in  their  retirement  years. 


COMMUNITT    HEALTH    rACILmSS    BILL 

The  community  health  facilities  bill 
which  was  recently  enacted  will  provide 
community  health  services  and  facili- 
ties for  our  aged  people  and  for  the 
chronically  ill.  It  calls  for  expanded 
research  in  seeking  the  cure  of  crippling 
and  killing  diseases.  The  bill  provides 
matching  funds  for  improved  nursing 
home  programs,  home  health  care  plans, 
and  outpatient  diagnostic  services. 
Increased  authorizations  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  and  nonprofit  nurs- 
ing homes  are  also  provided. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
pressing.  With  the  lengthening  of  the 
lifespan  in  America,  the  problems  of 
chronic  illness  have  increased.  More 
than  half  of  the  17  million  persons  over 
65  years  of  age,  excluding  those  in  in- 
stitutions, have  some  kind  of  chronic 
health  problem  which  interferes  with 
their  daily  living.  In  addition  to  this, 
many  middle  aged,  young  adults,  and 
even  children  are  affected  by  chronic 
illnesses. 

Included  in  this  act  was  a  proposal 
which  I  sponsored.  I  was  pleased  to 
play  an  active  part  in  the  drafting  and 
final  passage  of  this  important  bill. 

AGRICULTURE 

Efforts  were  made  to  improve  farm 
incomes  which  for  the  past  8  years  had 
declined  sharply.  The  drop  In  buying 
and  consuming  power  of  American  farm- 
ers helped  to  aggravate  the  recession 
and  had  an  effect  on  the  whole  econ- 
omy. 

This  year  net  farm  income  will  be 
about  a  billion  dollars  above  the  total 
for  1960.  Both  executive  and  congres- 
sional actions  since  Inauguration  Day 
have  been  directed  toward  improving  the 
position  of  farm  families. 

Congress  enacted  the  broad  scale  and 
long-range  program  called  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961.  This  act  extends  the 
feed  grains  program  for  the  1962  crop, 
hberalizes  farm  credit  programs,  estab- 
lishes wheat  programs  for  1961-62,  en- 
courages acreage  reduction,  extends  and 
broadens  the  food-for-peace  program, 
and  extends  such  important  instruments 
of  national  policy  as  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram, and  the  conservation  programs. 

The  objective  of  the  President  and 
his  administration  is  to  insure  that  the 
farmers  who  feed  our  people  will  have  a 
parity  in  income  and  equality  In  oppor- 
tunity with  urban  families. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  first 
farm  message  to  Congress : 

The  solution  to  the  farm  problem  lies  not 
so  much  in  severe  restrictions  upon  our 
talent  to  produce  as  upon  proper  channeling 
of  our  abundance  Into  more  effective  and  ex- 
panded uses.  American  agricultural  abun- 
dance can  be  forged  Into  both  a  significant 
Instrument  of  foreign  policy  and  a  weapon 
against  domestic   hardship  and  hunger. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE    BUILDUP 

On  taking  office,  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
set  about  on  an  immediate  review  of  our 
defense  posture  which  resulted  in  a  re- 
vamping of  our  military  strength.  It  was 
designed  to  protect  and  strengthen  our 
strategic  deterrent  by  improving  such 
programs  as  Polaris  missile  production, 
our  continental  defense,  and  our  bomber 
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warning  systems,  and  by  strengthening 
our  ability  to  deter  and  confine  limited 
and  guerrilla  type  wars. 

Included  in  the  new  defense  appro- 
priations are  some  (300  million  for  a 
more  effective  civil  defense  program. 

The  recent  Russian  achievements  in 
space  were  another  factor  in  increasing 
our  defense  buildup.  This  year  Congress 
increased  its  outer  space  authorizations 
by  75  percent  to  start  us  on  the  road  to 
match  and  eventually  surpass  the  Soviets 
in  space  technology  and  exploration. 
Success  in  the  field  of  space  exploration 
would  also  lead  to  better  weather  fore- 
casting, improved  land  and  sea  naviga- 
tion, untapped  resources  in  solar  power, 
and  better  communications  throughout 
the  world. 

WKW  STARTS  IK  rOSEION  POLICT 

Military  might  alone  is  not  sufficient 
for  our  Nation's  security  or  for  future 
peace.  The  skill  of  our  diplomats  and 
the  molding  of  foreigfa  policy  are  also  of 
vital  importance. 

When  President  Kennedy  took  office, 
he  faced  the  grimmest  situation  in  for- 
eign relations  that  has  ever  confronted  a 
new  Chief  of  State. 

Communist  guerrillas  were  advancing 
in  Laos  and  threatening  at  every  weak 
point  in  southeast  Asia.  Communist 
puppets  and  agents  from  Moscow  were 
moving  to  consohdate  their  positions  in 
Africa.  A  Communist  beachhead  had 
been  established  only  90  miles  from  our 
shore  in  Cuba,  despite  the  best  efforts 
of  the  previous  administration  to  contain 
the  influence  of  Moscow,  and  our  alli- 
ances with  old  allies  abroad  were  steadily 
deteriorating. 

RSBUILOniC   OLD   Tm 

The  administration  at  once  responded 
to  these  problems  not  only  by  increasing 
our  military  strength  but  by  repairing 
our  relations  with  our  old  allies  in  Eu- 
rope. A  strong  free  Europe  is  seen  as 
our  first  line  of  defense  against  the  Com- 
munist menace.  Soon  after  his  inaugu- 
ration. President  Kennedy  was  meeting 
with  the  leaders  of  the  EXiropean  pow- 
ers in  an  attempt  to  strengthen  and  re- 
activate NATO.  Today,  when  the  Berlin 
crisis  looms  high.  Europe  and  the  United 
States  are  standing  firm  as  a  solid  block 
against  the  Irresponsible  demands  of  the 
Communist  world. 

WAR   ON    THE  BRSEDIxa    PLACES  OF  COMMUNISM 

As  an  effective  means  in  fighting  com- 
munism. President  Kennedy  placed  the 
emphasis  on  eliminstmg  conditions  that 
breed  communism.  In  his  address  an- 
nouncing the  new  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  President  announced  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  cooperate  with  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  in  ending  the  pov- 
erty. Illiteracy,  hunger,  and  unemploy- 
ment upon  «hich  communism  thrives. 

Along  with  our  assistance,  the  under- 
develoi>ed  nations  would  be  expected  to 
make  necessary  internal  reforms  such  as 
land  redistribution  and  tax  revision  in 
order  to  make  their  governments  more 
stable  and  to  make  a  greater  contribu- 
tion to  their  own  national  development. 
The  President  has  pledged  to  rid  our  for- 
eign aid  programs  of  waste  and  corrup- 
tion, and  to  insure  that  our  aid  would 


help  all  the  people  and  not  just  the  fav- 
ored few. 

Many  in  Congress  feel  that  economic 
assistance  is  a  vital  part  of  our  defense 
effort.  It  will  do  little  good  to  forge 
strong  military  alliances  in  the  chain  to 
contain  world  communism  if  our  eco- 
nomic links  are  weak.  Many  of  us  agree 
with  President  Kermedy  who  declared 
that  military  pacts  cannot  help  nations 
whose  social  injustice  and  economic 
chaos  invite  insurrection  and  chaos. 

PEACE    CORPS 

Congress  voted  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent Peace  Corps  as  part  of  our  overall 
effort  to  avoid  war  and  chaos.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  relatively  inexpensive 
program  will  contribute  toward  curbing 
Communist  aggression  throughout  the 
world.  It  also  strikes  at  poverty,  illit- 
eracy, hunger,  insecurity,  and  such  evils 
on  which  communism  breeds. 

ARMS    CONTROL    ACENCT 

Another  new  start  in  our  foreign 
policy  came  when  Congress  passed  an 
Arms  Control  Agency  that  would  em- 
phasize our  Nation's  peaceful  intentions, 
concentrate  the  work  of  all  Federal, 
State,  and  local  disarmament  groups, 
and  work  out  practical  and  effective  al- 
ternatives to  nuclear  war. 

This  legislation,  which  I  helped  to 
sponsor,  enjoyed  the  wholehearted  bi- 
partisan support  of  former  President 
Eisenhower  and  former  Secretary  of 
State  Christian  Herter,  as  well  as  all 
leading  Members  of  both  parties  in  the 
87th   Congress. 

ITNMET   PUBLIC  AND    HUMAN   NEEDS 

Despite  excellent  progress  made  in 
this  session,  several  major  measures  will 
face  the  Congress  next  January. 

AID   TO   EDUCATION 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  adminis- 
tration's aid  to  education  proposals  were 
killed  by  the  conservative  coalition  in  the 
House.  The  final  move  to  consider  even 
a  modified  general  aid  to  education  bill 
on  the  House  floor  was  killed  by  almost 
solid  Repubhcan  opposition  with  the  help 
of  conservative  southern  Democrats. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  one  him- 
dred  and  sixty-six  Repubhcans  voted  to 
kill  the  school  bill. 

The  President's  proposals  are  essen- 
tial to  help  meet  the  growing  shortage  of 
classrooms  and  teachers.  On  the  na- 
tional level,  there  is  a  shortage  of  142.000 
classrooms  and  135,000  qualified  school- 
teachers. 

The  administration's  proposals  would 
have  meant  an  extra  $28  million  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  to  spend  on  edu- 
cation, to  say  nothing  about  the  1.000 
or  more  scholarships  to  needy  high 
school  seniors  and  other  programs  to  be 
expanded  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

MEDICAL   CARE  FOR   THE  AGED 

Tlie  President's  proposal  for  financing 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  through 
the  social  security  system  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens  is  also  await- 
ing action  by  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

This  program  is  essential  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  the  more  than  17  mil- 
lion people  who  are  now  over  age  65. 


At  a  time  when  the  health  needs  of  these 
pe<^le  are  greatest,  their  income  is  at 
the  lowest  levels  in  their  lives. 

PRESIDENT   MOVES  TO   HALT  VKrUtnOM 

At  a  recent  press  conference.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  expressed  his  fear  that  in- 
fiation  would  again  rob  our  people  if 
our  major  industries  did  not  hcdd  the 
line  on  unjustified  price  increases. 

Acting  upon  the  advice  of  his  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  the  President 
pointed  out  the  inflationary  tendency  of 
excessive  concentration  in  some  of  our 
major  industries.  The  President  told 
the  people  that  administered  or  rigged 
prices  in  some  of  our  Nation's  major  de- 
fense industries  have  played  a  key  role 
in  the  infiation  of  recent  years  and  have 
robbed  our  people  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  real  income. 

Inflation  is  a  real  problem  which  is 
too  often  associated  with  deceptive  ef- 
forts to  defeat  programs  which  are  in 
the  public  interest.  In  recent  years, 
however,  it  has  been  revealed  that  im- 
justified  hikes  in  the  price  of  steel  have 
been  a  leading  factor  in  the  inflationary 
trend.  The  prices  in  this  key  industry 
have  been  pushed  up  faster  and  further 
than  the  average  of  all  other  commodi- 
ties. 

President  Kennedy  is  deeply  concerned 
about  increasing  the  Nation's  rate  of 
econcKnic  growth  and  in  preventing  in- 
flation from  robbing  our  people  of  their 
hard -won  social  gains.  To  prevent  this. 
President  Kennedy  has  called  upon  both 
labor  and  management  to  show  modera- 
tion and  self-restraint  in  price  hikes  and 
labor  contract  negotiations. 

INVESTING    IN     AMERICA'S     FUTURE 

Every  informed  person  knows  that 
there  needs  to  be  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween Government  sp>ending  and  reve- 
nues. But  there  is  a  big  difference 
between  investments  for  pubUc  service, 
education,  health,  housing,  and  the  big 
spending  which  benefits  a  favored  and 
powerful  few. 

One  road  leads  to  a  strong  and  pros- 
perous economy.  The  other  leads  to  im- 
employment  and  recession  and  the  neg- 
lect of  human  needs  and  public  service. 

ABUNDANCE    SHOULD    BE    USED    WTSELT 

In  these  days  of  great  confusion,  it  is 
important  to  look  beyond  scare  words 
and  deception,  and  seek  the  truth  and 
the  facts. 

We  are  blessed  in  our  country  with 
abundance  and  with  great  human  and 
natural  resources.  Yet  there  is  unneces- 
sary suffering  and  distress.  There  Is  no 
need  to  fear  the  future  if  we  have  faith, 
courage,  and  imderstanding,  and  if  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  promoting  the  pub- 
lic welfare  and  the  common  interest  we 
all  share  in  a  strong,  united,  and  pros- 
perous America. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  this  has 
been  my  objective.  This  is  why  I  have 
supported  legislation  for  schools,  jobs, 
old  age  security,  and  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people  and  our  country. 

FEDERAL     FUNDS     AID     BERKS 

More  than  $24  million  in  Federal 
funds  have  entered  Berks  County  during 
the  first  8  months  of  this  year.  Nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  a  month 
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comes  to  local  citizens  every  month  as 
jjension  pajrments  to  our  aged  and  dis- 
abled folks  throvigh  social  security.  This 
purchasing  p>ower  is  also  a  stimulant  to 
business. 

Aid  to  Albright  College  was  given  in 
the  form  of  a  long-term,  low -interest 
loan  of  $920,000  for  needed  dormitories. 
It  supplements  Uie  funds  received  from 
local  citizens  who  are  making  voluntary 
contributions  toward  the  long-range  de- 
velopment of  the  college. 

An  additional  $143,000  went  to  both 
Albright  and  Kutztown  State  College  in 
the  form  of  student  loan  funds  to  enable 
needy  youths  in  Berks  County  to  achieve 
a  college  education. 

EXADINQ  CZTS  rSDERAL  AID 

Three  and  a  half-million  dollars  in 
loans  and  grants  went  to  the  city  of 
Reading  to  assist  in  building  needed 
parking  facilities  and  other  urban  re- 
newal projects. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars has  been  advanced  to  help  extend 
the  city's  sanitary  sewer  system  to  in- 
clude the  18th  and  19th  wards.  Another 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  went  to  sev- 
eral of  our  local  boroughs  and  townships 
to  assist  them  in  building  adequate  sew- 
age and  water  treatment  systems. 

Recently,  a  number  of  local  business- 
men and  Reading  city  ofiBcials  came  to 
Washington  to  seek  Federal  funds  under 
the  community  facilities  program  for  as- 
sistance in  the  elimination  of  the 
Seventh  Street  grade  crossing.  Senator 
Clark  and  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  make  this  aid  possible. 

Almost  a  million  dollars  went  to  the 
Reading  Hospital  to  help  provide  228  ad- 
ditional beds  for  that  institution-  One 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  in 
small  business  loans  were  cited  for  Berks. 
Federal  funds  also  come  into  the  county 
through  other  progressive  programs. 

Federal  aid  helps  to  pay  for  our  high- 
ways and  for  many  other  programs  like 
aid  to  the  blind  and  public  assistance. 
It  has  been  a  major  factor  in  providing 
employment  and  in  keeping  the  com- 
munity prosperous  and  the  Nation 
strong. 

XDUCATIONAL    AID    FOE    REAOIMC    AND    BERKS 

The  Reading  School  District  this  year 
received  more  than  $100,000  in  Federal 
aid  to  education.  Some  of  the  money, 
provided  by  the  Defense  Education  Act, 
was  used  to  develop  new  programs  in 
mathematics,  science,  foreign  languages, 
and  guidance. 

Federal  funds  helped  elementary 
schools  to  acquire  microprojectors  to 
increase  scientific  knowledge  of  our 
youngsters.  Visual-aid  equipment  and 
reference  books  to  aid  teachers  and  pu- 
pils in  fields  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Nation  were  also  acquired  with  Federal 
aid. 

Federal  assistance  helped  lo  build  the 
language  laboratory  at  Reading  High 
School  and  at  Northwest  Junior  High 
School.  To  the  credit  of  local  school 
authorities,  the  Reading  School  District 
has  taken  full  advantage  of  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

Educational  opportunities  for  local 
students  have  been  enhanced  and  the 
burden  of  educational  costs  for  Reading 
taxpayers  has  been  alleviated  by  Fed- 


eral funds.  Educational  aid  funds  for 
Reading  schools  are  being  used  for 
everything  from  teachers'  salaries  and 
reference  books  to  low-priced  daily 
luncheon  platters. 

The  Reading  School  District  has  re- 
ceived $34,000  in  Federal  aid  funds  for 
the  practical  nursing  program.  In  ad- 
dition, $15,286  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  of  1917  helps  to  pay  for  teachers 
salaries  in  the  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

As  far  back  as  1861.  Federal  aid  to 
education  programs  have  been  beneficial 
to  school  districts  which  took  advantage 
of  Federal  assistance.  These  aid  pro- 
grams prove  that  the  old  scare  slogans  of 
"Federal  Control"  and  "Wasteful 
Spending"  do  not  stand  up  when  all  the 
facts  are  available  for  consideration. 

The  need  for  Federal  aid  is  more 
urgent  today  than  ever.  If  President 
Kennedy's  school  aid  proposals  are 
adopted  it  will  provide  many  Federal 
scholarships  for  talented  young  people 
in  Berks  County  who  are  now  being  de- 
nied the  full  opportunity  to  develop 
their  talents  and  brain  power. 

To  meet  educational  needs  and  to  re- 
lieve local  taxpayers  of  increasing  school 
costs,  the  Kennedy  school  aid  program  is 
most  essential. 

Federal  aid  programs  such  as  these 
which  have  helped  Berks  County,  and 
other  sections  of  the  Nation,  meet  with 
strong  opposition  from  opponents  of  the 
Kennedy  administration.  It  is  on  these 
important  domestic  programs  that  the 
two  parties  sharply  disagree. 

POLmCAL   SPENDING 

A  congressional  committee  has  re- 
ported that  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  each  year  in  national  political 
campaigns.  Yet  influencing  election 
contests  involves  much  more  than  the 
expenditures  which  are  cited  in  such  re- 
ports. To  get  a  more  realistic  picture  of 
political  spending,  one  should  also  in- 
clude the  cost  of  political  ^orts  of  syn- 
dicated columnists  and  political  writers 
and  the  value  of  free  space  given  by  the 
big  news  monopolies  to  influence  p)olit- 
ical  thinking  and  voting  trends. 

Nearly  all  of  the  big  high-salaried  na- 
tional columnists  hold  conservative 
views  or  reflect  the  interest  and  phi- 
losophy of  those  who  own  and  control 
the  big  news  sjmdicates. 

It  is  this  fact  that  causes  a  one-sided 
presentation  of  news  and  information 
and  makes  it  difQcult  for  a  clear  public 
understanding  of  the  controversial  and 
crucial  issues  which  confront  the  people 
of  the  Nation. 

Political  spending  reports  are  not  com- 
plete unless  they  include  all  the  organ- 
ized efforts  to  influence  public  opinion 
and  election  results. 

COOPERATION  WTTH  INDUSTRY 

Our  business  community  has  made 
steady  recovery  from  the  recession.  All 
the  important  statistics  point  to  a  rising 
level  of  business  activity,  which  will 
mean  both  greater  employment  and 
profitable  enterprise. 

Whenever  I  could  properly  be  of  as- 
sistance to  business  and  industry  in 
Berks  County,  I  have  cooperated  in  every 
possible  way.  I  fully  appreciate  the  Im- 
portance of  a  successful  and  prosperous 


industry  to  our  community.  A  healthy 
climate  for  business  means  Jobs  for 
working  men  and  women,  and  prosperity 
for  our  city  and  county. 

Politics  are  never  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  my  responsibility  to  all  of  my 
constituents.  I  am  sure  that  many  Berks 
County  business  leaders  will  attest  to 
this  fact. 

Pennsylvania's  Democratic  Senator 
Joseph  S.  Clark  is  a  good  example.  As 
former  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  he  has 
gained  nationwide  attention  for  the  big 
city's  rebirth  and  progress  under  his 
leadership. 

Senator  Clark  has  a  business  and  pro- 
fessional background  and  comes  from  a 
well-to-do  family.  Yet  Senator  Clark  is 
one  of  the  most  progressive  Members  of 
the  Senate.  He  is  a  man  of  impeachable 
integrity,  great  ability,  and  political 
courage. 

In  his  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Sena- 
tor Clark  has  become  known  for  his  un- 
tiring efforts  for  social  reform,  civil 
rights,  and  progressive  and  humanitar- 
ian legislation.  The  more  progressive 
leaders  of  industry  understand  that  Sen- 
ator Clark's  efforts  for  economic  growth 
and  social  reform  legislation  are  not  only 
in  the  public  interest  but  also  essential 
to  business  and  industry. 

SFSciAL  aaj>aRra  atailablk 

Persons  Interested  can  get  special 
reports  on  social  security,  the  Maiden- 
creek  and  Blue  Marsh  water  develop- 
ment proposals,  the  dividend  withhold- 
ing tax  issue,  television  reform,  political 
spending,  and  postal  subsidies.  Write  to 
my  Washington  ofUce  for  any  of  my 
special  reports  or  for  any  other  informa- 
tion in  which  you  are  interested. 

MATIONAI.    CITAnON 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  experiences 
during  my  service  in  the  Congress  was 
to  receive  a  citation  of  merit  for  my 
efforts  and  work  in  the  Congress  on 
behalf  of  the  handicapped  citizens  of 
our  country. 

The  award  was  presented  to  me  by  the 
Indoor  Sports  Club  of  America  at  their 
national  convention  banquet  in  Wash- 
ington last  summer. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  problems  of  our  handicap(>ed 
people  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  have 
called  attention  to  the  legislation  which 
I  have  introduced  in  their  behalf.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  in  getting  recog- 
nition and  consideration  by  the  Congress 
for  an  effective  program  to  aid  the 
handicapped. 

CONORESSIOWAI.   REAPPORTION  If  KWT 

Because  of  population  trends,  Pennsyl- 
vania will  lose  3  of  Its  30  seats  In  the 
next  Congress.  Unless  the  State  legis- 
latiire  acts  to  eliminate  3  districts,  a 
statewide  election  for  27  Representatives 
Is  necessary. 

It  is  expected  that  Berks  Co\mty  will 
be  Joined  with  one  of  the  neighboring 
counties  to  form  a  new  district.  Schuyl- 
kill County  Is  the  most  probable  because 
It  will  bring  the  total  population  of  the 
district  to  447.000  which  is  close  to  the 
new  population  average  of  419,000. 

Schuylkill  County  is  one  of  the  many 
depressed  areas  In  Pennsylvania.  It 
sorely   needs   Federal   cooperation   and 
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help  In  meeting  the  needs  of  its  people. 
If  a  Berks -Schuylkill  district  is  formed. 
It  will  cement  ties  between  the  two 
counties  that  will  be  of  mutual  benefit 
to  the  citizens  in  both  counties. 

After  his  inauguration.  President 
Kennedy  said  that  the  greatest  danger 
which  faces  us  is  our  unwillingness  to 
do  the  things  that  need  to  be  done.  It 
is  evident  that  our  first  task  is  to  arouse 
greater  public  interest  in  politics  and 
government  and  an  understanding  of 
fundamental  issues.  To  assist  in  this 
effort.  I  will  make  myself  available  dur- 
ing the  congressional  recess  to  appear 
before  any  and  all  groups  to  speak  or 
to  answer  questions  on  issues  before  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation.  Those  inter- 
ested can  contact  me  through  my  Read- 
ing office. 


Goalt  of  the  New  Fronber:  Medical  Care 
Under  Social  Secarity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREOON 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  high  on 
the  agenda  of  unfinished  business  which 
will  face  the  Congress  when  we  meet 
again  next  year  is  the  problem  of  in- 
surance against  health  care  expenses  for 
our  retirees  under  social  security.  In 
a  special  message  last  February  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  reaffirmed  this  as  a  major 
goal  of  the  New  Frontier  in  these  words: 

Twenty-Blx  years  ago  this  Nation  adopted 
the  principle  that  every  member  of  the  labor 
force  and  his  famUy  should  be  insured 
against  the  haunting  fear  of  loss  of  Income 
caused  by  retirement,  death,  or  unemploy- 
ment. To  that  we  have  added  insurance 
against  the  economic  loss  caused  by  dis- 
ability. But  there  remains  a  significant  gap 
that  denies  to  all  but  those  with  the  highest 
Incomes  a  full  measure  of  security — the  high 
cost  of  111  health  In  old  age. 

A  few  facts  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
need  to  which  the  President  referred. 
There  are  currently  16  million  of  our 
citizens  who  are  over  65  years  of  age. 
They  go  to  the  hospital  more  often  and 
stay  longer  than  their  younger  neigh- 
bors. As  a  result,  their  annual  medical 
bill  is  twice  that  of  those  in  the  rest  of 
the  population  but  their  annual  income 
is  only  about  half  as  large.  In  addition. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  among  those 
who  can  least  afford  medical  care,  the 
tendency  is  to  do  without  it.  frequently 
until  an  emergency  situation  develops, 
so  that  these  figures  actually  understate 
the  Increased  ne<Kl  for  medical  care 
among  older  citizens. 

To  meet  this  pressing  need — to  fill  the 
gap  described  by  the  President — legisla- 
tion has  been  Introduced  which  would 
utilize  the  social  insurance  approach, 
enabling  people  to  pay  during  their 
working  years  toward  meeting  the  health 
costs  they  will  fac<}  in  old  age.  The  bill 
represents  a  sound  and  practical  answer 
to  a  national  problem.  It  does  so  with- 
out proposing  to  limit  the  patient's 
choice  of  doctor  pa'  hospital  or  to  sub- 


ject people  to  a  means  test  which  would 
deny  them  dignity  and  self-respect  in 
their  days  of  retirement. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
President's  proposal  centers  around  the 
problem  of  meeting  hospital  and  nursing 
home  costs.  This  has  the  advantage  not 
only  of  eliminating  any  question  what- 
ever of  disturbing  the  doctor -patient  re- 
lationship, but  also  allows  us  to  focus  on 
the  element  of  health  care  costs  that 
have  riser  the  most  rapidly  in  recent 
years.  Hospital  rates  have  more  than 
doubled  since  1948  and  they  threaten  a 
continuing  rise.  By  providing  a  program 
to  meet  a  large  part  of  this  high-cost 
element,  we  can  bring  more  adequate 
heedth  care  on  a  broad  basis  within 
reach  of  our  senior  citizens. 

In  so  doing.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
will  also  expand  the  oppK>rtunities  for 
private  Insurance  plans  to  provide  ade- 
quate coverage  for  other  aspects  of 
health  care  to  our  older  citizens  and  for 
across-the-board  protection  to  people 
who  have  not  yet  reached  retirement  age. 
This  is  true  because  the  fact  that  our 
retired  people  have  a  much  greater  need 
for  medical  care  also  means  that  they 
represent  a  high-risk  market  to  the 
private  insurance  firms  who  must  either 
deny  them  coverage,  reduce  Ijenefits,  or 
else  raise  their  rates  to  a  level  that  puts 
coverage  beyond  the  reach  of  many,  both 
young  and  old.  Handling  this  high-risk, 
high -cost  aspect  of  the  situation  through 
social  insurance  will  remove  a  major 
obstacle  to  the  extention  of  private  in- 
surance to  meet  more  fully  the  other 
aspects  of  our  medical  care  cost  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posal. Our  study  deepened  my  convic- 
tion that  we  need  this  program  and  that 
it  Is  a  sound  and  moderate  program. 
The  record  of  the  hearings  includes  a 
mass  of  facts  and  figures  documenting 
both  the  need  and  tlie  practicality  of 
the  recommended  solution.  But.  as  Sec- 
retary Ribicoff  pointed  out  in  his  appear- 
ance before  us.  "statistics  cannot  meas- 
ure the  anxiety  and  suffering  of  elderly 
people  who  see  their  small  savings,  their 
homes,  their  security  about  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  near  certainty  of  expensive 
Illness."  The  Congress  can  and  should 
eliminate  this  source  of  fear  and  Inse- 
curity and  favorable  action  on  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  is  the  logical 
and  fair  way  to  do  so. 


Shooting  From  the  Hip 
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Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 8  I  made  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  rebuttal  to  an  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Ralph  K.  White.  Chief 
of  the  Soviet  Bloc  Division  of  USIA's 
Office  of  Research  and  Analysis. 


On  September  15  the  Washington  Post 
printed  an  editorial  critical  of  my  speech 
and  on  September  16.  the  Post  printed 
my  answer  to  the  editorial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial  and  my  reply  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  reply  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  15,  1961] 
Shooting  From  the  Hip 

After  a  succession  of  fumbling  and  ama- 
teur efforts  to  impersonate  the  late  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy. Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  has  at  Inst 
achieved  success.  Last  Friday  he  called  for 
a  congressional  Investigation  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  and  asked  it  to  dismiss 
forthwith  Ralph  K.  White,  one  of  Its  Rus- 
sian affairs  specialists — all  because  Dr.  White 
had  expressed  in  a  speech  to  the  American 
Psychological  Association  some  provocative 
ideas  about  the  Soviet  Union  of  which  the 
Senator  did  not  wholly  approve. 

Pr.  White's  principal  thesis  was  that  there 
exists  a  "mirror-image"  relatlonslilp  between 
Soviet  thinking  and  American  thinking — a 
relationship  In  which  there  are  striking  sim- 
ilarities except  that,  "what  was  black  and 
white  In  the  American  Image  system  Is  white 
and  black  in  the  Soviet  image  system,  just 
as,  in  a  mirror,  what  was  left  and  right  ap- 
pears as  right  and  left.  He  thinks  that  the 
misconceptions  on  either  side  constitute  a 
danger  and  he  urged  his  fellow  psychologists 
to  cultivate  an  attitude,  "best  characterized 
as  tough -minded  empathy,  or  empathlc 
tough  mindedness — not  a  sneaking  sympathy 
for  the  Communist  cause  but  a  realistic, 
imaginative  understanding  of  how  the  whole 
world  looks  from  a  Communist  point  of 
view,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  critical  dissection 
of  that  point  of  view. 

Now,  one  may  agree  or  disagree  with  this 
diagnosis.  But  surely  it  reflects  an  opinion 
clearly  within  the  range  of  Dr.  White's  pro- 
fessional competence,  clearly  consistent  with 
the  alms  of  the  Agency  In  which  he  holds  a 
responsible  position  and  clearly  reflective  of 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Why,  then,  should  Senator  Dodd  de- 
nounce it  in  so  unbridled  a  way  and  say  that 
if  USIA  leaders  share  White's  approach,  "this 
entire  Agency  must  be  either  cleaned  up  or 
dismantled." 

We  suggest  a  possible  explanation — that 
the  Senator  never  saw  the  speech  Itself  but 
shot  from  the  hip  on  hearing  or  reading  an 
account  of  It.  We  rather  think  that  If 
the  Senator  were  to  read  the  speech  In  its 
entirety  with  some  care,  he  would  find  very 
little  fault  with  It.  For,  In  sober  truth.  It 
Is  an  honest  attempt  to  provide  a  measure 
of  that  realism  which,  as  Dr.  White  says, 
we  desperately  need  "if  we  are  to  win  either 
our  Ideological  battle  against  communism 
or  the  joint  battle  that  we  and  the  Cc«n- 
munlsts  are  waging  against  mutual  suicide." 

In  his  Illuminating  study  of  the  relations 
between  Russia  and  the  West  under  Lenin 
and  Stalin,  George  Kennan  concludes  that 
the  misunderstandings  and  errors  of  judg- 
ment at  the  end  of  World  War  I  resulted  in 
large  part  from  "the  Inadequacy  of  the  In- 
formation at  the  disposal  of  the  allied  gov- 
ernments." He  offered  an  astringent 
observation : 

"Sometimes  I  think  it  might  be  made  a 
maxim  of  democratic  statesmanship  In  diffi- 
cult situations  to  seek  Its  Information,  how- 
ever distasteful  this  might  be,  from  the 
study  of  its  enemies  rather  than  from  the 
consultation  of  its  friends." 

tProm  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  16,  1961) 
Shooting  From  the  Hip 
Your    editorial    of    September     18     la    a 
further  example  of  the  continued  indulgence 
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by  the  Washington  Post  In  what  It  likes  to 
call  lAcCmrthylsin  when  practiced  by  others. 

My  Senate  speech  about  the  reirent  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Ralph  K.  White,  Chief  of  the 
Soviet  Bloc  Division  of  USIA's  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Analysis,  referred  to  a  dozen  or 
more  specific  statements  of  Dr.  White  and 
made  specific  criticisms  of  those  statements. 
The  Washington  Post  Ignores  all  this  and 
picks  out  a  rather  routiite  and  noncon- 
troverslal  thesis  of  Dr.  White's,  pretending 
that  this  was  the  object  of  my  critique. 

Pew  will  argue  with  Dr.  White's  conten- 
tion that  we  must  try  to  gain  "a  realistic, 
imaginative  understanding  of  how  the  world 
looks  from  a  Communist  point  of  view." 
While  this  idea  may  seem  novel  and  excit- 
ing to  Dr.  White  and  your  paper,  it  is  basic 
to  anyone  who  concerns  himself  with  the 
cold  war.  What  I  did  object  to  In  Dr. 
Whites  speech,  I  sp>elled  out  clearly;  and 
since  your  editorial  chose  to  ignore  these 
specific  criticisms,  I  shall  restate  them  now. 

Dr.  White  contends  that  Soviet  aggression 
In  Berlin  and  around  the  world  originates 
partly  in  defensive  fear  and  in  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  stabilize  the  cold  war  conflict;  that 
we  are  too  inclined  to  look  upon  Communist 
leaders  as  villains;  that  we  overestimate  their 
evil;  that  we  should  not  dismiss  the  words  of 
Soviet  leaders  eis  lies  because  most  of  the 
time  "what  they  say  Is  close  to  what  they 
really  think." 

White  leaves  a  clear  implication  that  dif- 
ferences In  the  relative  moral  standing  be- 
tween Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States 
are  only  of  degree  and  he  lists  our  U-2  flights 
and  our  attempt  to  help  Cuban  freedom 
fighters  as  proofs  that  we  are  not  unlike  the 
Beds.  And  throughout  his  remarks,  he  indi- 
cates that  the  Russian  people  have  the  same 
basic  outlook  and  attitude  as  their  Com- 
munist leaders. 

If  these  views  were  the  specxilatlons  of 
some  obscure  academician  talking  to  his  fel- 
lows, they  would  still  be  subject  to  the  give 
and  take  of  criticism.  But  when  they  come 
from  the  man  who  is  charged  with  advis- 
ing the  USIA  on  the  best  means  of  bringing 
the  American  mefsage  to  the  world  with  re- 
spect to  the  Soviet  Union,  then  this  is  a 
matter  which  calls  either  for  the  dismissal  of 
Dr.  White  or  the  announcement  by  otir  Gov- 
ernment that  it  has  rejected  the  basic 
premises  upon  which  our  postwar  policy  of 
resistance  to  Communist  aggression  has  been 
based. 

My  criticisms  of  Dr.  White's  remarks, 
briefly  stated,  are  as  follows: 

Communist  aggression  in  Berlin  and 
around  the  world  is  based  not  on  their  legiti- 
mate or  even  imagined  fears  of  the  free 
world  but  on  their  oft-expressed  Intenticm. 
to  biory  the  free  world  and  subjugate  it  to 
communism. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  overestimate  the 
evil  of  the  Conununists;  we  are  Inclined  to 
underestimate  It.  How  can  you  exaggerate 
the  evil  of  men  who  have  murdered  20  mil- 
lion of  their  own  people,  who  have  enslaved 
hxindreds  of  millions  of  others,  who  have  de- 
stroyed the  Independence  and  national  life 
of  a  dozen  nations,  who  have  systematically 
committed  every  form  of  villainy  known  to 
man? 

Soviet  leaders  are  not  saying  what  they 
really  think.  Their  approach  to  their  own 
people  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  one 
of  calculated  deceit.  Thus,  they  bave 
broken  more  than  1,000  treaties  solemnly 
agreed  to;  they  have  deliberately  lied  about 
germ  warfare  in  Korea,  about  alleged  U.S. 
aggression  all  over  the  world,  and  about  dis- 
armament. They  He  consclotisly  and  de- 
liberately every  day  of  every  week  of  every 
month  of  every  year. 

We  need  not  condemn  our  country  for 
either  the  U-2  flights  or  for  the  assistance  to 
the  Cuban  freedom  fighters.  The  one  was  a 
necessary  action  to  protect  ourselves  from 
surprise  attack,  the  other  was  a  ftilfillment 
of  a  moral  obligation  to  help  a  once-free 


people  liberate  themselves  from  a  Commu- 
nist dictatorship,  sustained  In  power  by 
Cor/imunist  arms. 

Finally,  my  belief,  contrary  to  that  of  Dr. 
White,  is  that  the  Russian  people  and  all 
peoples  enslaved  by  communism  do  not 
share  the  same  outlook  and  beliefs  as  their 
enslavers. 

Thus,  the  incredible  defection  of  several 
million  Russian  troofis  to  the  Nazis  during 
World  War  II,  the  exodus  from  East  Ger- 
many, the  mass  defection  of  Soviet  troops  to 
the  side  of  freedom  during  the  Hungarian 
uprising,  the  multi-billlon-dollar  Jamming 
program  by  which  the  Communists  prevent 
news  from  getting  to  their  people,  the  most 
highly  developed  system  of  terror  in  history 
that  would  certainly  not  be  necessary  if.  as 
Dr.  White  alleges,  the  Soviet  people  shared 
the  attitudes  of  their  masters. 

This  was  the  substance  of  my  speech,  all 
the  particulars  of  which  the  Washington  Post 
chose  to  omit  in  its  critical  editorial. 

As  for  your  assumption  that  I  did  not  read 
the  complete  White  text.  I  wish  to  assure 
you  that  I  read  it  carefully.  Just  as  I  am  sure 
you  read  it  carefully. 

The  essential  difference  between  you  and 
me  is  that  you  share  these  theories  of  Dr. 
White  and  I  reject  them.  This  is  the  real 
basis  for  your  continuing  attacks  upon  me. 
Since  you  decided  to  ridicule  my  views,  it 
would  have  been  more  manful  to  debate 
them  openly,  point  by  point,  rather  than 
make  a  sneak,  hit-and-run  attack  with  a 
dose  of  innuendo  and  personal  vilification, 
which  ducked  all  the  vital  questions 
Involved. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
Senator  from  Connecticut . 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ft 
long  drawn  out  and  argumentative  1st 
session,  the  87th  Congress  disposed  of 
an  impiessive  amount  of  business.  The 
legislation  enacted  included  33  measures 
which  are  classed  as  major  legislation, 
more  of  such  legislation  than  has  been 
enacted  in  the  last  half-dozen  srears 
combined.  Much  of  it  was  highly  con- 
troversial, requiring  repeated  adjust- 
ment and  debate  before  it  reached  the 
final  voting  stage.  Additional  impor- 
tant proposals  raised  serious  questions 
of  constitutionality  or  of  expediency,  and 
after  serious  and  protracted  considera- 
tion v/ere  rejected  for  the  time  being. 
It  was  a  hard  session,  and  the  final  ef- 
fects of  its  accomplishments  are  not  im- 
mediately evident  in  domestic  and  for- 
eign situations  beset  by  unprecedented 
difficulties.  The  general  public  attitude 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  wait  to  see 
what  happens.  Criticism  seems  to  be 
more  or  less  perfimctory,  and  much  of 
its  sting  is  dulled  both  by  rising  indus- 
trial activity  on  the  home  scene  and 
by  preoccupation  with  increasing  for- 
eign danger.  Clearly,  the  Congress  did 
not  move  as  far  and  as  rapidly  as  some 
of  the  progressives  had  hoped.  On  the 
other  hand  it  did  not  plunge  headlong 
into  action  which  might  upset  prevailing 
practice  and  tradition.   The  mood  of  the 


country  Is  essentially  conservative,  dis- 
inclined to  exrieriment  with  speculative 
social  projects  involving  radical  depar- 
tures from  the  past.  The  Congress  went 
a'ong  with  that  mood.  We  must  await 
developments  before  we  can  pronounce 
judgment. 

The  least  controversial  subject  before 
Congress  was  military  preparedness.  A 
record  peacetime  military  budget  of  more 
than  $47  billion  received  scarcely  a  dis- 
senting whisp)er.  either  from  the  Con- 
gress or  from  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
The  President  got  all  he  asked  for,  and 
more,  to  build  up  every  arm  of  the  service. 
Foreign  economic  aid  got  a  more  critical 
scrutiny.  There  is  a  growing  dLsix)sition 
to  demand  that  such  aid  should  at  least 
be  not  prejudicial  to  national  interests. 
Generous  special  aid  for  Latin  America 
was  voted,  with  needed  precautions  that 
such  aid  should  be  used  to  improve  living 
conditions  in  the  areas  where  it  is  to  be 
applied.  Tuo  Innovations  in  our  deal- 
ings with  foreign  powers  were  put  into 
law:  the  Peace  Corps;  a  permanent  dis- 
armament agency.  Both  represent  ide- 
alistic approaches  to  the  problem  of 
promoting  peace  and  well-being  among 
all  men.  Only  time  can  reveal  their 
efficacy. 

On  the  home  front,  a  vast  array  of 
domestic  problem.^  received  careful  con- 
sideration. One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
new  Congress  was  to  pass  a  bill  designed 
to  aid  depressed  and  underdeveloped 
areas.  Understandably,  the  Congress 
cannot  legislate  new  industries  into 
being.  They  must  be  organized,  fur- 
nished with  capital,  manned  with  a  work- 
ing force  possessed  of  the  necessary 
skills,  and  provided  with  a  market  in 
which  their  output  can  be  absorbed. 
Again,  time  is  required  to  determine  the 
practical  results  of  the  measure  passed 
by  Congress. 

A  new  farm  bill  designed  to  reduce 
agricultural  surpluses  without  further 
detriment  to  the  whole  farming  industry 
was  passed.  A  regrettable  consequence  is 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  grain  to  those 
farmers  who  must  buy  feed  for  livestock. 
The  problem  of  import  quotas,  particu- 
larly of  residual  oil  and  textiles,  under 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  received  con- 
siderable argument,  but  no  immediate 
solution.  Veterans  gained  various  addi- 
tional benefits,  and  the  minimum  wage 
was  increased.  Social  security  laws  were 
further  improved,  with  widened  coverage. 
More  money  was  made  available  for  hos- 
pitals, airports,  and  a  variety  of  public 
works.  The  water  pollution  program 
was  expanded.  Unemployment  benefits 
were  provided  for  a  longer  period,  and 
aid  was  offered  to  the  children  of  the 
unemployed.  All  these  are  of  direct 
interest  to  West  Virginians. 

In  response  to  a  long- felt  need,  73  new 
Federal  judgeships  were  authorized, 
which  should  speed  up  the  work  of  the 
Federal  courts. 

In  the  matter  of  taxes,  the  only  pro- 
posal to  receive  favorable  consideration 
was  an  increase  in  highway  taxes  to  com- 
plete the  Interstate  roads  program.  Pro- 
posals to  permit  more  rapid  writeoffs  of 
industrial  development  investments  were 
turned  down;  likewise,  a  proposal  to 
raise  postal  charges  to  those  who  already 
pay  the  major  costs  of  postal  service. 
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One  leak  throviBh  which  American 
money  flows  to  foreign  countries  was 
blocked  by  a  substantial  cut  in  duty-free 
allowance  for  returning  tourists. 

This  is  a  random  .lamphng  of  the  many 
domestic  problems  which  were  consid- 
ered, either  favorably  or  unfavorably,  by 
the  87th  Congress.  The  second  session 
of  this  Congress  locms  before  us  in  a  few 
short  weeks.  The  interval  should  provide 
perspective  frtmi  which  to  assess  accom- 
plishments of  the  llrst  session  and  sug- 
gest further  action. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  personal  prob- 
lems whose  solution  may  be  aided  by  a 
voice  from  Washington.  Every  citizen 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  his  Congress- 
man a  sympathetio  and  active  interest 
in  these  problems,  irhether  their  respec- 
tive views  on  national  and  general  is- 
sues coincide  or  do  not  coincide.  It  is 
the  purpose  here  to  say  with  all  the  sin- 
cerity at  my  command  that  I  shall  be 
happy  and  honored  to  hear  from  you.  be 
it  a  matter  of  promoting  industrial  and 
business  activity,  of  employment,  of  vet- 
erans' concerns,  of  social  security  regu- 
lations, or  of  any  other  of  the  many 
problems  involving  Federal  Government 
participation.  Further,  your  thinking 
on  recent  and  pending  legislation  will  be 
invaluable  in  helping  me  to  appraise  pub- 
lic opinion.  May  we  all  work  construc- 
tively for  the  common  good  of  this  great 
country.  In  the  long  run,  the  common 
good  resides  in  the  sum  of  all  the  many 
individual  lives  made  better  and  freer  and 
richer  by  the  interaction  of  social  forces. 
In  the  Western  World,  thank  Heaven, 
the  individual  is  important. 

The  supreme  challenge  to  all  of  us  Is 
to  seek  wisdom.  Earthly  wisdom  is  not 
enough.  Only  a  divine  wisdom  is  suffi- 
ciently farseeing  to  guide  us  through  the 
xiniversal  turmoil  of  this  perilous  age.  If 
we  can  lay  aside  our  petty  prejudices  and 
self-seeking,  and  fix  our  faith  firmly  on 
the  goodness  and  rightness  of  the  God 
of  all  the  earth,  we  may  finally  find  a  way 
through  our  difficulties  to  peace  and  hap- 
piness. May  the  meditations  of  our 
hearts  and  the  work  of  o\ir  hands  be 
found  acceptable  in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord, 
our  strength  and  cmr  salvation. 


Report  on  the  1ft  Scsrios,  87th  Confess, 
by  Hob.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  of  New 
Jersey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Ntw  jrxsET 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1981 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  normally 
I  submit  the  report  of  my  stewardship  to 
my  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey  at 
the  end  of  each  Congress. 

The  productive  efforts  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress  have  been 
such,  however,  that  I  believe  a  separate 
report  of  this  new  completed  session  is 
due  to  my  constituents.  It  is  with  con- 
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siderable  pleasure  that  I  summarize  the 
activities  of  this  Congress,  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  Member. 

In  many  respects,  at  the  advent  of  this 
Congress  and  the  new  administration 
there  was  a  similarity  in  our  national 
posture  to  the  first  days  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  administration.  In  March 
1933,  banks  were  failing,  soup  lines  ex- 
tending. In  January  1961,  unemploy- 
ment was  rising,  farm  prices  falling. 
Credit  was  tight,  balances  of  payments 
were  unfavorable. 

Intelligent  action  was  needed,  and 
quickly,  to  stimulate  our  national  econo- 
my. Action  came,  and  quickly,  under 
tlie  dynamic  leadership  of  President 
Kennedy. 

The  Presidents  first  official  act  was  to 
order  the  distribution  of  surplus  food  to 
the  victims  of  the  recession.  Then,  in 
partnership  with  our  beloved,  wise  and 
tireless  leader.  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn, 
the  President  urged  legislative  remedies 
for  our  domestic  ills. 

As  a  result  of  this  new  and  necessary 
close  cooperation  between  the  President 
and  Congress,  some  of  the  most  vital  and 
far  reaching  legislation  in  our  history 

came  forth. 

MnriMrvM  wack 

Broadening  the  basic  coverage  for  the 
first  time  in  23  years,  the  1961  act  goes 
far  toward  achieving  the  goal  I  have  al- 
ways sought:  to  assure  that  each  of  our 
citizeiw  receives  a  decent  living  wage. 

rNTSTPLOTMENT   COBCPEWSATTOW 

My  longstanding  struggle  to  improve 
our  unemployment  compensation  system 
was  at  least  partially  realized  by  pas- 
sage of  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1961,  which  benefited  ap- 
proximately 700,000  jobless  workers  and 
their  families  immediately  and  will 
benefit  an  additional  2.5  million  workers 
over  the  next  year. 

A  companion  act  benefited  approxi- 
mately 60.000  railroad  workers.  And  a 
third  act  made  families  of  unanployed 
workers  with  dependent  children  tem- 
porarily eligible  for  Federal  public  as- 
sistance payments.  This  will  benefit 
another  1  million  of  our  Nation's  needy. 

HOUSING 

The  most  comprehensive  Housing  Act 
in  our  history  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  on  June  30.  This  legislation 
will  be  of  particular  benefit  to  people  of 
the  middle  and  lower  income  groups,  en- 
abling many  to  purchase  homes  who  had 
not  previously  been  able  to  do  so.  Other 
sections  of  the  law  will  assist  renovating 
old  homes,  and  help  communities  to 
build  parks  and  recreational  areas. 

SOCIAI.   SZCURITT 

Although  not  as  desirable  as  my  own 
bill  to  assist  our  senior  citizens,  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1981  does  much 
to  assure  a  better  life  for  those  who  have 
so  richly  earned  it, 

AKZA    RKDEYELOPMKirT 

The  act  to  improve  the  plight  of  eco- 
nomically hard  pressed  areas  finally  be- 
came law.  Although  I  had  helped  to  pass 
this  legislation  in  1958  and  again  in 
1960,  each  time  previously  it  had  been 
vetoed  by  the  former  President. 


SMALL    BX7SIKESS 


The  1961  act  improved  the  ability  of 
our  small  business  firms  to  participate 
in  our  national  Industrial  effort. 

ACaiCXJLTX'RX 

The  most  comprehensive  farm  bill  in 
many  years  was  passed  by  the  87th  Con- 
gress, and  signed  by  the  President.  The 
effect  of  this  act  is  already  being  felt,  as 
the  index  of  prices  farmers  receive  from 
their  crops  has  begun  to  rise  slowly  in 
the  past  2  months.  In  addition  to  this 
general  farm  legislation,  the  Feed  Grain 
Act,  signed  into  law  on  March  22.  prom- 
ises to  successfully  reduce  our  surplus 
wheat  and  feed  grain,  the  holding  of 
which  is  most  costly  to  all  Americans. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  acts 
designed  to  stimulate  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  provide  assistance  to  our  in- 
dividual citizens,  there  were  other  laws 
enacted  which  were  most  significant  for 
our  Nation. 

CIVn.   RIGHTS 

My  continuing  and  vigorous  efforts  mi 
behalf  of  civil  rights  had  already  re- 
sulted in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960 — 
the  first  real  positive  accomplishment 
in  the  civil  rights  field  in  80  years.  This 
year,  though  not  made  a  permanent  part 
of  our  Government  as  I  had  struggled 
to  make  it.  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
was  extended  for  another  2  years. 

TKTEatAKS 

The  home   loan  program   for  World 
War  n  and  Korean  veterans  was  ex- 
tended,  and   iiisurance   dividends   were 
provided  for  certain  Korean  veterans. 
alhin  orphaks 

Although  not  as  broad  as  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  in  this  and  previous  ses- 
si<»is.  the  act  made  permanent  the  pit>vi- 
sion  for  admission  of  alien  orphans. 

■DXTCATIOir 

The  differences  in  view  were  so  wide, 
and  the  complexities  of  the  legislation 
so  involved  that  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  Federal  aid  to  education  was 
not  possible  this  year.  I  am  hopeful 
that  such  a  program  will  come  forth 
dinging  the  next  session,  for  a  strong 
educational  system  is  one  of  the  basic 
requirements  for  our  continued  national 
preeminence.  Fortunately,  the  Impacted 
Areas  and  National  Defense  Education 
Act  were  extended  for  another  2  years. 
Another  bill  I  was  most  happy  to  see 
enacted  was  one  I  had  sponsored.  The 
law— 276  of  the  87th  Congress— wiH  en- 
courage and  assist  our  young  and  dedi- 
cated people  who  wish  to  become  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf. 

LAW    KrrrORCEMKNT 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  which  I  am  the  ranking 
member  steered  thit)ugh  the  House  three 
important  bills  to  combat  organized 
crime  and  racketeering.  Signed  into 
law  by  the  President,  the  acts  will  pro- 
hibit travel  or  transportation  in  com- 
merce in  aid  of  racketeering  enterprises. 
This  includes  transmission  of  bets  and 
transportation  of  gambling  equipment. 

Another  much  needed  piece  of  legis- 
lation was  put  through  by  my  subcom- 
mittee: The  bill  to  provide  73  additional 
Federal  judges,  which  will  help  to  relieve 
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the  crowded  calendars  throughout  our 
Federal  courts. 

As  important  as  all  the  above  legisla- 
tion is  to  all  our  citizens,  the  most  im- 
portant concern  of  everyone  from  one 
end  of  our  Nation  to  the  other  is  our 
position  in  the  world  and  our  national 
security.  For  upon  that  security  depends 
our  very  existence  as  a  nation  of  free- 
men. 

With  the  stirring  woids  of  his  inaugu- 
ral address  still  ringing  in  the  minds  of 
all  peoples  throughout  the  world,  the 
President  has  continually  demonstrated 
to  the  Russians  that  we  shall  negotiate 
only  from  a  position  of  strength. 

Congress  has  assured  that  we  shall 
continue  to  maintain  that  position  of 
strength.  The  largest  peacetime  mili- 
tary budget  In  history — $47  billion — was 
approved.  With  this  budget  we  shall  be 
able  to  prepare  for  all  types  of  conflict. 
And  by  such  preparations,  we  hope  that 
conflict  will  be  avoided.  Our  Polaris 
submarine  program  has  been  expanded. 
Ovu:  strategic  bombers  are  on  a  more  in- 
tense alert.  Our  antiguerrilla  force*  are 
being  strengthened.  Minuteman  and 
Skybolt  missile  programs  are  being  ex- 
panded. More  funds  have  been  provided 
for  our  military  research  and  develop- 
ment effort.  Production  of  B-52  and 
B-58  bombers  was  accelerated  and  funds 
were  authorized  for  the  immediate  de- 
velopment of  the  B-70  supersonic 
bomber.  The  President  requested  and 
Congress  granted  authority  to  call  up 
military  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
units. 

An  area  of  our  defense  effort  that  af- 
fects every  citizen  is  civil  defense.  Over 
the  past  years,  this  entire  program  was 
without  life.  The  President  has  changed 
this,  I  am  happy  to  say.  I  have  per- 
sonally emphasized  the  necessity  for  a 
meaningful  civil  defense  program,  and 
we  are  at  long  last  seeing  that  program 
shape  up. 

An  extension  of  our  national  defense 
is  our  foreign  aid  program.  With  en- 
actment of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  we  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
we  are  willing  to  help  those  less  fortu- 
nate than  ourselves,  particularly  those 
nations  whose  people  are  ready  to  help 
themselves  and  preserve  their  freedom. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  act  passed 
by  this  Congress  and  signed  into  law  was 
establishment  of  the  U.S.  Disarmament 
Agency  for  world  peace  and  security. 
This  is  the  one  single  act  of  this  session 
that  may  be  remembered  in  the  history 
books  of  future  centuries.  Passage  of 
this  act  at  the  very  time  the  Russians 
had  resimied  their  nuclear  tests  has 
dramatized  before  the  eyes  of  the  world 
our  sincere  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
peace. 

Such  an  act  does  not  imply  any  weak- 
ness. Our  military  budget  proves  the 
contrary.  But  rearmament  efforts  and 
disarmament  studies  are  not  incompat- 
ible. We  must  continue  to  prepare  for 
the  worst.  We  must  no  less  vigorously 
continue  to  seek  what  has  up  to  now 
been  impossible.  As  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents put  it,  "We  must  end  the  arms  race 


before  the  arms  race  ends  the  human 
race." 

As  a  sponsor  of  this  legislation  for  the 
past  2  years,  I  was  especially  gratified  by 
its  enactment. 

Of  particular  interest  to  my  friends  in 
the  10th  District  were  the  following 
measures : 

MEADOWLANDS 

As  I  have  sought  for  many  years,  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  was  approved  to 
make  a  study  of  the  meadowlands  rede- 
velopment. 

JET    NOISES 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  as 
an  outgrowth  to  my  own  resolution 
directs  a  study  of  the  problems  created 
by  use  of  jet  aircraft  to  be  conducted 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  do  not  want 
the  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
ark Airport  and  the  plane  patterns  about 
the  airport  to  suffer  as  those  on  Long 
Island  have  suffered. 

WOODROW    WILSON    MEMORIAI. 

Public  Law  364,  signed  recently  is  an 
outgrowth  of  a  resolution  I  introduced  in 
February,  and  is  the  first  step  to  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  memorial  to  our 
distinguished  and  far-seeing  President 
from  New  Jersey. 

CAST-WEST   TONNEL 

Although  no  legislative  action  was 
here  necessary,  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  at  long  last 
agreed  to  study  the  recommendation  I 
have  made  and  stressed  for  the  past  2 
years — use  of  the  proposed  First  Moun- 
tain Tunnel  for  civil  defense  purposes. 


Goals  of  the   New  Frootier: 
The  Peace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

These  ringing  words  in  President  Ken- 
nedy's inaugural  address  caught  the 
imagination  of  our  country. 

A  direct,  personal  response  to  this 
challenge  was  offered  by  President  Ken- 
nedy's proposal  for  a  Peace  Corps — a 
band  of  dedicated,  trained  Americans 
who  have  volunteered  to  go  abroad  to 
help  the  people  of  less  fortunate  nations 
in  the  interests  of  world  peace. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  President's  per- 
ception of  the  mood  of  America  that  the 
Peace  Corps  has  received  such  enthu- 
siastic support.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  they 
have  responded  to  the  Peace  Corps  chal- 
lenge in  a  way  that  demonstrates  to  the 
world  that  Americans  are  motivated  by 
moral  purpose,  that  they  are  generous 
and  that  they  have  not  lost  the  pioneer 
spirit  of  neighborliness. 


I  am  proud  that  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress supported  Peace  Corps  legislation 
solidly  and  forcefully,  and  that  it  is 
through  their  efforts  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  been  established  on  a  continu- 
ing basis. 

Because  the  time  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  was  late,  and  because  the  previous 
administration  had  failed  to  rise  to  the 
challenge  of  the  Peace  Corps  idea,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  established  the  Peace 
Corps  by  Executive  order  on  March  1. 

This  has  made  a  quick  start  possible, 
and  it  is  now  likely  that  as  many  as 
1,000  Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  be  in 
training  or  overseas  by  January  1.  Al- 
ready there  are  some  at  work  abroad. 

There  are  62  in  Colombia  where  they 
will  work  for  the  improvement  of  condi- 
tions in  Colombian  villages. 

Sixteen  men  and  women  are  on  their 
way  to  the  island  of  St.  Lucia  in  the  West 
Indies  Federation,  where  they  will  help 
to  improve  agricultural  methods,  teach 
personal  health  and  establish  farm  youth 
groups. 

Fifty  volunteers  are  in  Ghana  teach- 
ing mathematics,  physics.  English,  bi- 
ology, and  chemistry  in  secondary 
schools. 

By  the  end  of  this  month  35  volunteers 
will  be  at  a  training  camp  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Kilimanjaro  in  Tanganyika. 
They  will  survey  farm-to-market  roads 
for  the  Government  of  Tangans^a. 
Four  geologists  will  map  unknown  "Tan- 
ganyika areas  and  four  civil  engineers 
will  design  bridge,  culvert  and  road 
construction. 

Thirty-eight  volunteers  trained  at 
Harvard  University  are  now  In  Nigeria, 
where  they  will  teach  In  secondary 
schools.  By  the  end  of  October,  48  more 
will  begin  community  development  work 
in  Chile.  A  month  later.  130  will  be  help- 
ing to  teach  English  and  science  in 
Philippine  village  schools. 

Thirty-two  volunteers  are  now  in 
training  at  Putney,  Vt..  for  service  In 
east  Pakistan.  Twenty-nine  are  at  Colo- 
rado State  University  training  for  west" 
Pakistan.  35  at  Michigan  State  Universi- 
ty for  Nigeria  and  another  50  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  for 
Nigeria.  About  35  people  will  begin 
training  October  2  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity for  agricultural  extension  work 
in  India. 

Volunteers  are  now  being  selected  for 
.service  in  Malaya,  Thailand,  and  Sierra 
Leone.  By  June  30.  1962.  the  Peace 
Corps  expects  to  have  2,700  volunteers  in 
training  or  overseas. 

Practicality  has  been  the  goal  of  plan- 
ning for  Peace  Corps  operations.  Its 
volunteers  have  been  selected  with  ex- 
treme care,  and  its  training  programs 
have  been  rigorous.  Projects  have  been 
weighed  carefully  to  make  certain  that 
they  will  really  benefit  the  people  of  the 
host  country  and  that  the  Peace  Corps 
can  furnish  the  skills  requested  by  for- 
eign governments. 

But  all  of  this  caution  and  the  em- 
phasis upon  being  practical  cannot  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  the  energizing  force 
behind  the  Peace  Corps  volimteers  is 
idealism. 
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Some  opponents  of  the  Peace  Corps 
have  been  unable  to  understand  ideal- 
ism. One  was  openly  incredulous  that 
any  sane  American  would  give  up  a  good 
Job  to  go  overseas  to  live  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances at  low  pay  Just  to  help  other 
people.  Others  sneered  at  the  idea  of 
unselfish  service  and  called  the  whole 
plan  a  boondoggle. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  not  revolutionize 
the  world,  but  it  is  worth  trying. 

We  Democrats  are  determined  to  keep 
our  drfenses  strong.  We  are  determined 
to  preserve  freedom  in  the  world  and 
honor  at  home.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
believe  in  Idealism.  We  have  not  given 
up  hope.  We  shall  always  stand  ready 
to  extend  the  helping  hand  of  friendship, 
symbolized  in  this  session  of  Congress, 
and  throughout  the  world,  by  the  Peace 
Corps. 


Rep«H  l«  file  FiMi  District 
of  BSassaduisetts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 


nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  Sevtember  28.  1961 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
JtMt  concluded  •  ||0>IC  and  strenuous 
•enkm— the  longcti  gince  1951  at  the 
peak  of  the  Korean  conflict.  As  a  new 
Member.  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  House  leader?hlp  for  its  courtesy 
and  helpfulness  to  me.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  good  people  of  the  Fifth  Mas- 
sachusetts District  who  have  helped  me 
Immeasurably  in  my  work  here  in  the 
Ooncrcss  by  sharing  with  me  their  sug- 
gestions and  their  criticisms,  by  letting 
me  kix>w  of  their  apprehensions  and 
their  hopes.  I  am  grateful  to  them  for 
the  sympathetic  reception  accorded  my 
first  9  months  of  service. 

Throucbout  this  session  I  have  kept  in 
direct  touch  with  the  people  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  through  newsletters, 
radio  talks,  and  frequent  trips  to  my  dis- 
trict. I  have  maintained  an  office  in 
Lowell  at  15  Kearney  Square  and  another 
at  1705  Federal  Buildinp  in  Boston  to 
better  serve  those  con&tituents  of  the 
district  who  reside  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  Only  by  keeping  close  to  the 
source  of  all  government  power — the 
voters  themselves— can  honest,  reliable 
representation  be  possible. 

This.  then,  is  my  first  annual  report  to 
the  Fifth  District  of  Massachusetts,  the 
area  which  gave  birth  to  the  liberties  we 
cherish  today. 


COMMTTTB* 


IL. 


iicirwnm 


Early  in  the  session  the  House  leader- 
ship assigned  me  to  two  committees:  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  The  former  includes  serv- 
ice on  the  Military  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee, one  of  the  most  powerful  bodies 
In  the  Congress,  a'hlch  audits  the  ex- 
penditure of  defense  funds,  seeking  al- 


ways to  eliminate  waste  and  InefHciency 
in  the  expenditure  of  more  than  one-half 
of  our  Federal  budget  outlay.  Within  l^e 
scope  of  this  subconraiittee's  responsibil- 
ity also  falls  our  civil  defense  program. 
The  Merchant  Marine  C(unmittee  as- 
signment permits  me  to  keep  an  active 
eye  on  many  matters  directly  affecting 
our  great  port  of  Boston  and  our  New 
England  shipbuilding  Industry. 

LZCISUVTTVE  ACTIVlllKa 
rOREIGN  APTAIKS  AlVD  KATIOirAL  SECTTWTT 

Prom  the  very  outset,  the  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress  was  darkened  by 
the  lengthening  shadow  of  the  Kremlin. 
The  tragedy  of  Cuba,  the  erosion  of  free 
soil  in  Laos,  the  deteriorating  Berlin  sit- 
uation, the  chaos  in  Africa — all  were 
telescoped  within  the  first  9  months  of 
1961.  Within  constitutional  limitations, 
the  Congress  worked  to  lift  the  Commu- 
nist shadow. 

We  granted  a  special  $500  million 
Latin  American  appropriation,  and  $100 
million  for  Chilean  disaster  relief,  as 
requested  In  1960  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  recommended  again  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  this  year.  We  passed  a 
foreign-aid  bill  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  people  fighting  commimism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  poverty  and  hunger 
on  the  other.  While  granting  the  Presi- 
dent a  generous  contingency  fmid  and 
the  power  to  program  development  loans 
on  a  5-year  basis.  Congress  prudently 
retained  its  responsibility  to  review  the 
program  each  year. 

In  an  attempt  to  carry  freedom's  mes- 
sage to  the  people  of  newly  merging  na- 
tions, to  work  side  by  side  with  them  in 
devrfoping  their  full  potwitial,  we  cre- 
ated a  Peace  Corps.  We  also  supported 
the  establishment  of  a  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  IMsarmament  Agency,  to  search 
for  workable,  effective  approaches  to  the 
solution  of  the  world's  problems. 

As  we  intensified  our  peaceful  offensive 
against  Communist  ambitions,  we  stead- 
fastly continued  our  efforts  to  maintain 
a  strong  deterrent  force — a  defensive 
strength  so  powerful  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  any  would-be  aggressor  at 
bay.  When  the  President  called  for  ad- 
ditional defense  funds  as  the  Berlin  crisis 
took  shape,  Congress  responded  readily 
and  unanimously.  In  all.  we  granted  a 
record-breaking  peacetime  total  of  $47.6 
bniion  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Without  a  single  dissenting  vote,  the 
House  of  Representatives  made  clear  its 
opposition  to  the  recognition  of  Red 
China  and  Its  admission  to  the  United 
Nations. 

DOMxsnc  issun 

While  the  Congress  displayed  a  gen- 
erally united  front  on  foreign  affairs, 
there  was  considerable  division  among 
Members  of  both  parties  on  homefront 
legislation. 

I  supported  the  minimum  wage  In- 
crease with  the  hope  that  It  would  bring 
into  closer  competitive  range  those 
States  which  have  lured  away  so  much 
of  our  New  England  industry  through 
low-wage  inducements. 

When  the  Congress  considered  the 
area  redevelopment  biH.  I  warned  my 
colleagues  that  it  could  open  the  door  to 


federally  subsidized  raids  on  existing 
industries.  Fortunately,  antipirating 
guarantees  were  written  into  the  legis- 
lation, and  I  voted  for  the  biU  as  it 
passed  the  House,  although  I  preferred, 
and  worked  actively  In  support  of,  a  sub- 
stitute proposal  which  would  not  only 
have  reduced  the  drain  on  the  Federal 
Treasury,  but  would  also  have  provided 
more  meaningful  assistance  to  those 
areas  which  most  urgently  need  it.  Aft- 
er the  bill  emerged  from  the  Senate  and 
came  back  to  the  House  from  confer- 
ence, it  contained  what  I  regarded  as 
dangerous  and  unnecessary  back-door 
spending  provisions.  This  factor,  cou- 
pled with  my  earUer  misgivings  about 
the  bill,  prompted  me  to  vote  against  the 
conference  report. 

Another  major  dispute  arose  when  the 
Congress  was  called  upon  to  choose  be- 
tween a  $1.1  billion  continuation  of  the 
housing  program  and  a  vastly  expanded 
bill  with  an  inflated  price  tag  of  $8.8 
billion.  I  voted  for  the  measure  which 
would  have  continued  all  existing  pro- 
grams, and  against  the  massive  ccxnmit- 
tee  bill,  following  the  clear  mandate  of 
President  Kennedy  only  a  few  weeks 
earlier  when  he  pleaded  with  the  Con- 
gress not  to  expand  his  proposals  and 
to  "hold  tightly  to  prudent  fiscal 
standards." 

We  were  successful  in  preventing  an 
all-out  abdication  of  power  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  but  the  farm  legisla- 
tion which  was  passed  still  was  costly  and 
entwined  in  redtape.  a  hangover  from 
depression  and  war  days  when  high  sup- 
ports and  rigid  controls  were  inaugu- 
rated. We  were,  however,  able  to  block 
an  administration  proposal  to  sell  U.S. 
farm  products,  subsidised  by  American 
taxpayers,  to  Russia. 

The  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  end- 
ed In  deadlock  in  the  very  Rules  Com- 
mittee I  had  voted  to  exiwnd  earlier  in 
the  session  in  the  hope  that  the  House 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  work  its 
will  on  every  major  issue  to  come  before 
it.  The  House  itself  refused  to  be  steam- 
rollered into  debate  on  a  hastily  con- 
trived measure  which  was  brought  to 
the  floor  after  but  a  few  minutes'  con- 
sideration by  the  Education  Committee, 
and  uzKler  rules  which  severely  restricted 
adequate  consideration  of  a  highly  com- 
phcated  subject.  Many  wholehearted 
supporters  of  Federal  school  aid  in  both 
parties  opposed  the  consideration  of  this 
makeshift  bill.  Even  the  National  Eklu- 
cation  Association,  which  has  worked  so 
hard  over  the  years  for  school  aid  legis- 
lation, labeled  it  a  bad  bill.  I  worked 
diligently  for  legislation  to  continue 
necessary  and  Just  aid  to  impacted  school 
areas,  and  was  pleased  when  the  Con- 
gress enacted  a  bill  practically  identical 
to  one  I  filed  in  February  to  achieve  this 
purpose.  In  company  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  my  colleagues,  I 
supported  continuation  of  the  vitally  im- 
portant National  Defense  Education  Act. 

I  supported  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol program;  the  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  jobless  workers  and 
to  their  dependent  children;  the  motion 
to  eliminate  the  wartime  excise  tax  on 
tran£i>ortation;   the  bill  to  create   the 
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Cape  Cod  National  Seashore;  the  move 
to  eliminate  funds  for  the  Hanford  Re- 
actor Plant,  which  I  believe  would  have 
been  an  unwarranted  intrusion  in  the 
field  of  private  endeavor;  and  the  pro- 
posal to  continue  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission for  another  2  years — although, 
like  many  other  Members,  I  was  deeply 
disappointed  in  the  administration's  ap- 
parent indifference  to  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. 

MORSE    LEGISLATION 

During  this  first  session  I  introduced 
a  total  of  33  public  and  private  bills  and 
resolutions.  Some  of  these  measures 
evidenced  my  support  of  identical  bills 
introduced  earlier,  others  were  original 
with  me.  Among  them  were  a  bill  to 
create  a  U.S.  Agency  for  World  Peace  and 
Security,  ultimately  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress under  the  title  of  the  Agency  for 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament;  a  pro- 
posal to  provide  credit  toward  retirement 
for  periods  of  hospitalization  for  service- 
connected  disabilities  immediately  fol- 
lowing discharge  from  military  service; 
legislation  to  provide  a  long  overdue  in- 
crease in  veterans*  compensation  for  dis- 
ability incurred  during  active  military 
service ;  a  plan  to  expand  oceanographic 
research  activities  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior;  a  bill  to  grant  to  self-em- 
ployed persons  the  same  tax  deferment 
privileges  on  money  put  aside  for  pension 
purposes  as  now  enjoyed  by  employed 
persons — identical,  by  the  way,  to  a  bill 
which  passed  the  House  and  now  is  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate;  legislation  to  author- 
ize wider  distribution  of  books  and  other 
instruction  material  for  the  blind;  a  res- 
olution to  create  a  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Urban  Affairs ;  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore  proposal;  the  bill,  to 
which  I  previously  referred,  to  extend  for 
2  years  Federal  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  schools  in 
areas  affected  by  Federal  activities;  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  United  Nations 
to  conduct  free  elections  in  tlie  Baltic 
nations;  and  a  resolution  to  name  our 
Bedford  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital in  honor  of  the  late  beloved  Con- 
gresswoman  Edith  Nourse  Rogers. 

Hearings  before  my  Military  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  prompted  me  to 
draft  H Jl.  8404,  which  would  allow  a  50- 
percent  tax  writeoff  on  construction  of 
home  fallout  shelters.  The  financial 
problems  which  may  confront  the  250,- 
000  reservists  who  may  be  called  to 
active  duty  inspired  H.R.  8470,  my  bill  to 
provide  a  moratorium  on  principal  pay- 
ments on  federally  insiu'ed  or  guaranteed 
mortgages  for  reservists  and  guardsmen 
called  to  active  duty  who  are  unable  to 
make  such  pajrments  while  serving. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  when,  late 
in  the  session,  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  joined  in  unanimous  support  of 
my  resolution  to  place  a  bust  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  beloved  former 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
Jr.,  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Old  House 
Office  Building. 

HOMEWORK 

There  are  many  facets  to  the  job  of 
representing  a  district  of  475,000  people. 
Fascinating  and  important  as  the  legis- 
lative tasks  are,  I  find  that  the  efforts  I 


am  able  to  put  forth  to  aid  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict bring  equal  satisfaction. 

Our  district  reflects  the  economic 
character  of  the  entire  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  We  are  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  industry.  In  recent  years 
we  have  seen  our  traditional  sources  of 
employment  drift  to  low -drift  States. 
We  have  come  out  second  best  in  the 
textile  import  situation.  We  must  seek 
remedies  for  these  problems.  I  have 
taken  the  floor  of  the  House  to  call  for  a 
commonsense  approach  to  trade  mat- 
ters, so  that  the  essentiality  of  our  do- 
mestic textile  industry  and  the  plight  of 
our  own  textile  workers  will  be  ignored 
no  longer.  I  am  actively  working  with  a 
group  of  colleagues  to  find  affirmative 
answers  to  the  questions  involved  in  re- 
training workers  to  acquire  new  employ- 
ment skills.  I  have  been  gratified  that 
some  $250  million  new  defense  contracts 
have  come  to  our  district  since  January. 

Working  closely  with  civic,  business, 
and  labor  leaders.  I  sponsored  a  confer- 
ence here  in  Washington  last  summer  to 
bring  together  private  citizens  and  top 
Government  figures,  experts  in  the  fields 
of  defense  procurement,  housing,  area 
redevelopment,  small  business,  and 
trade.  From  the  generous  comments  I 
received  from  those  who  participated,  it 
was  a  smashing  success.  Plans  are  al- 
ready underway  for  a  second  conference 
in  1962. 

A  splendid  example  of  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  local  cooperation  oc- 
curred when  the  tragic  fire  struck  the 
town  of  Ayer  in  June.  When  I  learned 
of  the  catastrophe,  I  arranged  an  emer- 
gency conference  in  Washington  be- 
tween Ayer  officials,  Governor  Volpe,  our 
two  Massachusetts  Senators,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Federal  agencies  which 
possibly  coiild  provide  assistance.  Ayer 
is  getting  back  on  its  feet,  primarily 
through  its  own  inspiring  initiative,  with 
the  proper  encouragement  of  other  levels 
of  government. 

Last  June,  I  urged  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  es- 
tablish the  Northeast  Water  Pollution 
Research  Laboratory,  authorized  In  the 
1961  Water  Pollution  Act,  in  LoweU.  We 
have  the  misfortune  to  have  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  badly  polluted  rivers,  the 
Merrimack,  in  our  district.  With  our 
magnificent  LoweU  Technological  In- 
stitute, and  the  facilities  and  resources 
of  so  many  other  outstanding  univer- 
sities and  colleges  within  easy  reach. 
Lowell  provides  an  ideal  and  logical  lo- 
cation for  the  facility.  Senator  Salton- 
stall  has  vigorously  supported  this  effort 
since  its  inception  and  we  were  joined 
by  Senator  Ben  Smith  in  a  joint  plea  to 
Secretary  Ribicoff  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  session.  I  have  received  word  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  call  upon  my  office  for 
assistance  in  arranging  an  inspection 
tour  of  the  area. 

Although  the  President's  budget  had 
called  for  a  1962  appropriation  of  but 
$500,000  for  the  Minuteman  National 
Park  in  the  heart  of  Middlesex  County, 
it  became  apparent  that  an  accelerated 
program  of  land  acquisition  would  ulti- 
mately reduce  overall  costs  because  of  the 


rapidly  increasing  land  values  In  the 
area.  With  the  vigorous  support  of  Sen- 
ator Saltonstall  and  Majority  Leader 
John  McCormack.  we  obtained  congres- 
sional and  Presidential  approval  of  a 
1962  budget  for  the  park  of  $2.5  million. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  action  will 
significantly  hasten  the  completion  of 
the  park  which  will  preserve  for  posterity 
the  battlegrounds  where  our  struggle  for 
independence  began. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  I  undertook  after 
taking  office  was  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
ease  residual  oil  restrictions.  Industrial 
expansion  has  been  discouraged  by  the 
severe  controls  on  residual  imports;  in- 
dustrial fuel  costs  have  soared.  Resid- 
ual oil  costs  skyrocketed  by  more  than 
$118  million  in  1  year  alone  because  of 
Government- inflicted  quotas.  I  have 
asked  the  Attorney  General  to  determine 
if  this  quota  system  hats  not  resulted  in 
a  Government-sponsored  violation  of 
antitrust  laws.  I  have  also  \irged  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  dilemma  of  New  England  resid- 
ual oil  users  at  the  same  time  it  investi- 
gates the  problems  facing  domestic  oil 
and  coal  producers. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  parts  of  my 
job  is  sitting  down  with  the  people  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  Washington. 
Nearly  2.000  folks  from  home  stopp)ed  by 
my  office  in  room  136  of  the  Old  House 
Office  Building  during  the  session.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  help  arrange  ap- 
pointments if  a  constituent  is  in  town  on 
business  with  the  Federal  Government, 
or  tours  of  our  various  historic  shrines 
if  it  is  a  pleasure  trip. 

In  retrospect,  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress — in  fact  the  entire  year 
of  1961 — was  a  critical  period.  Never 
before  has  there  been  such  an  urgent 
necessity  for  responsible  Government. 
Convinced  of  the  right  of  the  people  of 
my  district  to  know  firsthand  of  the 
issues  that  the  Congress  has  considered 
and  of  the  activities  of  the  man  they 
have  chosen  to  represent  them,  I  have 
prepared  this  report  in  recognition  of  my 
responsibility  to  them. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  inspire  an 
even  greater  interest  in  the  business  of 
government,  for  not  without  a  lively, 
personal  Interest  on  the  part  of  all  our 
citizens  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
can  we  expect  our  freedom  long  to 
endure. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALirORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  that  my  constituents  may  know 
exactly  how  I  voted  on  matters  coming 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 
I,  imder  unanimous  consent,  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  my  complete 
voting  record . 
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Call  by  StatM.    Ian.  3, 1061    .     

Election  o(  8|>eal[|>j-.    Jan.  3.  1961.     Uavbum  258,  llalleck  170,  prewnt  2 '""" 

11.  K«B.  I.  A  rrvolution  ri'U'ninr  the  eU>ction  of  a  Membt-r  from  the  6th  C'onKressional  District  of  Indiana  to  the  Committed  on  iioiise  Ad 
ministration.     On  urlfruiK  previous  question.    Jan.  3,  1061.     Yeas  252.  nays  166 

Call  of  the  Hou*.    Jan.  31.  lOfil     

H .  Kes.  r/7.  A  nrFolutlon  provifling  that  during  the  87th  rongress  the  Committee  on  Kules  shall  b«  composed  of  15  members.  On  acreetaK 
to  resolution.    Jiui.  31,  1«61.     Yeas  217,  nays  212.  present  I. 

Call  of  the  Uou-v.     .Mar.  1,  1961   

U.K.  4806.  A  hllltoprovtdefor  the  establishment  of  a  temporary  i>rogram  of  extende<l  unemployment  oompensation.  to  proVide  for  a  tempts 
mry  increase  iti  lb*-  rale  of  the  Fe<lenil  unemployment  tax.  and  for  other  purposes.     On  possage.    Mar.  1,  1061.    Yeas  392,  nays  3. 

H.  Kes.  167.  A  r«s«lut  ion  to  authorlii'  the  exi>ejidlture  of  certain  funds  for  the  expen-scs  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  On 
agrerlnK  to  refi<)hitlon.     Mar   1.  I9fil.     Y»-.4S  412,  na>-y  6. 

H.K  M88.  A  bill  making  suppleniental  appropriat iora  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  lor  other  purposes.  On  Focarty  amend- 
ment.    Mar  7,  1961.     (I'aymeAt  lU  school  dtstricU— $29,990,000.)     Yeas  339,  nays  62. 

Callof  the  Hou-s-.    Mar.  8.  1961 

<'all  In  commltt^o.     Mar.  H,  1961 •_ , 

Call  of  the  House.     Mar.  9.  1961   .    ."'""""""'"" 

U.K. 4510.  A  bill  to  provide  a. special  program  for  feed  grains  for  1961.  On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions.  (Strike  out  sec.  3.)  Mar. 
9.  19r.|.     (FalU<l  )    Y«ti.s  196.  nays  214. 

II.H.45in.     A  bill  to  provide  »»pec)al  program  for  It'ed  grains  for  1961.     On  passage.    Mar. 9,1961.    Yeas  200,  nays  202    .  ... 

Call  of  tl)e  lIoUj«-.     Mar.  10,  1961 

Call  of  the  Hou.>«-.     Mar.  15,  1961 

H.K.  4510.    A  bill  to  t>rovlde  a  special  program  for  feed  grains  tor  1961.    Conference  report.    On  adoption.    Mar.  ^,1061.    Yeas  ^1,  nays  185 

Call  of  the  HouH'.     Mar  21,  1961 .._ ...'. 

H  K.  5463.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  On  motion  to  suspend  ruics  and  passage.  Mar.  21,  1961.  Yeas 
2M.  nays  129. 

H.K.  4X)6.  A  biill  to  provide  lor  th«'  estubU<ilinient  of  a  temporary  program  of  extended  unemployment  compensation,  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  rate  of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax,  and  lor  other  purposes.  ConlereDce  report.  On  adoption.  Mar.  3S,  1961.  Yeas 
363,  nays  :il. 

Call  of  the  Hou^.    Mar.  23.  1961 

U.K.  SOOO.  A  biill  to  authorize  certain  win.structlon  at  military  installations,  and  toi  other  punxtses.  On  Y'ates  amendment  (Quartermaster 
Research  and  Kngincering  Center,  .N'atick,  Mass.).     Mar.  23,  1961.     Yeaf  269,  Nays  145. 

U.K.SCM).  A  bill  to  auti)orize  certain  construction  at  military  Installations,  and  for  other  piuposes.  On  passage.  Mar.  23, 1961.  Y'eas  412, 
nays  0. 

Call  in  committ.r.     Mar.  23,  1061 

Call  in  commiltt»-.     Mar.  23,  1961 

Call  of  the  llou.<!<.     .Mar.  24.  1961 

H.K.  3935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of  large  enterprises  engaged 
in  retail  trade  or  .sc-rvice  and  of  otN-r  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commcrre,  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  under  tht  act  to  tl.2i  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes.     On  Aytes  amendment.     Mar.  24,  1961.     Yeas  21fi,  nays  203. 

U.K.  'Jfi3!i.  A  bill  U)  amend  the  Fair  LiilKir  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of  large  enterprises  engage<l 
in  retail  tradr  or  service  and  of  other  cmployt'rs  enpage<l  in  comnierc-e  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to  increase  the  minimum 
Wage  under  tb«  act  to  $1  2.^  an  hour,  and  for  othiT  purjKJses.    On  motion  to  recommit.    Mar.  24,  19fil.    (Failed.)    Yea.s  196,  nays  224. 

H.K.393.'i  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Lalior  .^taiidarils  .\ct  of  193^,  as  amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of  large  enterprises  engaged 
in  retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  under  th4  act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    Mar.  24,  1961.    Yeas  341,  nays  78. 

Call  of  the  Hou-s*.     Mar  28,  1961 

Call  of  the  Hous«.     Mar.  29.  1961 

6.  1.  An  act  to  establi.>ih  an  effective  program  to  alleviate  condition.s  of  substantial  and  persistent  nnemployment  and  underemployment 
in  certam  economically  dislresse<l  areas.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Widnall  substitute.)    (Failed.)    Mar.  29,  1961.    Yeas  127,  nays  291. 

8.  1.  An  act  to  Mtabli.<n  an  ellective  program  to  alkviate  conditions  of  substantial  and  jjcrsistent  unemployment  and  undercmp'toymcnt 
in  certain  econotuically  distressed  artss.    On  passage.    Mar.  29,  1961.    Yeas  251,  nays  167. 

Call  of  the  Hous4.    Apr.  11,  1961 

Call  of  the  Hou.st.    Apr.  13,  1961 : 

Call  of  the  Hous*.     Apr.  18,  1961 

Call  of  the  House.    Apr.  19.  1961 

S.  912.  An  art  t«  provide  for  the  appointment  of  additionsl  circuit  and  district  judges,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  passage.  Apr.  10, 1961. 
Ye*.<  336.  nays  7B,  present  1. 

Call  of  the  Uou.s«.     Apr.  20,  1961 

H.K.  6ir27.  A  bill  to  improve  benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program  by  increasing  the  minimum  benefits 
and  aged  wi'lov's  benefits  and  by  making  additional  persons  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  program,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  passage. 
Apr.  2U.  1961.     Yea.s  400,  nays  14. 

Call  of  the  Houii«.     Apr.  2.^,1961 

U.K.  6618.  A  hill  making  appropriations  for  the  inter- American  social  and  economic  cooperation  program  and  the  Chilean  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1961,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    Apr.  25, 1961.    Yeas  329,  nays  83. 

Call  of  the  House.    Apr.  26,  1961 

8.  1.  An  act  to  establish  an  effective  program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  sutetantial  and  persistent  unemployment  and  underemployme(it 
in  certain  F<^in<)Eiically  dLstressed  areas.    C^erence  report,  on  adoption.    Apr.  26,  1961.    Yeas  224,  nays  103. 

Call  of  the  Iloas<!      May  3.  1961 

H.R.  3935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Lalior  Standards  Art  of  193S,  as  amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of  large  enterprises  en- 
gaged in  retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to  increase  the 
minimum  wikg«  imdcr  the  act  to  $1.25  ou  hour,  and  for  other  purposes.  Conference  report,  on  adoption.  May  3, 1961.  Yeas  230,  nays  196, 
present  1. 

H.R.  6441.  A  ViCI  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  tor  a  more  effective  program  of  water  pollution  control. 
On  motion  to  ntommlt  with  instructions.     May  3,  1961.     (Failed.)    Yeas  165,  nays  256. 

H.R.  6441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fe<leral  WaU'r  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  a  more  effective  program  of  water  pollution  control. 
On  passjige.     .May  3,  1961.    Yeas  308,  nays  1 10. 

Call  In  committee.    May  4,  1961 

Call  in  commitUT.     May  9,  1961 : 

Call  of  the  Hoils*.     May  10.  1961 

Call  of  the  Hous«.     May  11,  1961 

H.K.  2010.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  passage.  May  11, 1961.  Yeas 
231.  nays  157. 

H.R.  6094.  A  bill  to  amend  sec.  4  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1046.  On  motion  to  recommit  with  instnicticms.  May  11,  1961.  (Failed.) 
Yeas  l.*i2.  nays  106. 

H.R.  (1094.  A  bill  to  amend  sec.  4  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.    On  passage.    May  11,  1961.    Ye&s  209,  nays  137 

Call  of  the  Hou.s«.     .May  15,  1961 

Call  of  the  Hou.s«.    .May  16,  1961 

H.  Res.  284.  A  rrcolution  providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4614.  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take  steps  to  encourage 
travel  to  the  I'nited  Stat<>s  by  residents  of  foreign  countries,  to  establish  an  OtRce  of  Intemationtd  Travel  and  Tourism,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   On  agrMing  to  resolution.    May  16, 1961.    Yeas  241 ,  nays  70. 

Call  in  committtr.    May  16, 1961 

Call  of  the  House.    May  17, 1961 

H .  Con .  Res.  226.  Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  should  be  initiated  in  the 
Organization  of  Ameriam  States  to  reevaluate  the  role  of  the  Oovemment  of  Cuba  in  iuter-.American  affairs  for  the  purpose  of  imposing 
sanctions  under  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Recifvocal  Assistance,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  motion  to  suspend  niles  and  passage. 
May  17,  1961.     Veas  404,  nays  2. 

H.R.  4614.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take  steps  to  encourage  travel  to  the  United  Statesby  residents  of  foreign  coimtries, 
to  establish  an  Hfllceoflnterp-ilional  Travel  and  Tourism,  and  for  other  purposi-s.    On  passage.    May  17, 1961.    Y'eas 305,  nays  104. 

Call  of  the  Hou.s*.     May  24.  196i _ 

8.1852.  An  act  to  authorize  u[)propriations  for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  passage. 
May  24,  1961.     Yeas  402,  nays  0. 

H.K.  1986.  AbiDto  repeal  the  provisionsof  .sec.5of  theactof  July  28, 1916,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  information  to  the  Post- 
master General  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  respect  ^o  revenue  received  by  railroads  from  express  companies  for  the 
transportation  U  exprc^  matter.    On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructimis.    May  25,  1961.    (Failed.)    Yeas  16,  nays  346. 

Call  In  commltlef.    June  1, 1961 ..... 


Present. 
Halleck. 
Nay. 

Present. 
Nay. 

Present. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Prtient. 

Present. 

Nay. 

Present. 

Yea. 

Nay. 


Present. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yea. 


Nay. 
Yea. 


Present. 
Present. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
F*resent. 
Yea. 

Absent. 
Nay. 


Present. 
Yea. 

Present. 
Nay. 

Absent. 
Nay. 


Y-ea. 

Nay. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 
Absent 
Absent. 

Not  voting  (paired 
for). 

Absent. 
Present. 
Y'ea. 


Nay. 
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Dd- 


H.R.7371.    A  bill  makine  appropriations  (or  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the  ]u<)iclary,  an  Jrelated  agencies  (or  the  flaoU  year 

in^  June  30.  IWU,  luid  (or  other  purposes.    On  passage.    June  1,1061.    Yeas  226.  nays  71 . 

Call  0/  the  Uuus*.    June  6,  1061 

Call  in  committee.    June  6,  1961 „ ,.. 

H.K.  7444.  A  bill  making  npproi»-latk)ns  for  the  Department  o(  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fl->ical  year  ending  June  3(X  iHi,  and 

(or  other  purpoaes.    On  Reuss  amendment  (agricoUural  coofervatloo  |>rograni)  (strike  out  S2SO.00O.0U)  and  Insert  tlSO,00O.UUU).    June  & 

1961.     (Faile<l.)     Veitf  1S4,  nays  1<M>. 
n.R.  7444.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  .\Kriculturc  and  related  agencies  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30i  1963,  and 

for  other  pori>os«et.     On  ptv-tsaee.     Jan«  •,  1961.     Yeaa  320,  nays  66. 

CftUof  the  Ilonse.    June  7,  1961 „ 

Callof  the  Hoase.    June  si  1061 _  „  *^ 21 

Call  of  the  House.     June  8,  1961 ".."""" ".."""""1— ""I"""..!"! 

U.  R.  744&    A  bm  to  proTlde  a  l-yaar  extenskin  of  the  extstlng  corporate  normal-tai  rata  aad  of  earteln  ezeiao-tax  nim.  OaaMiaatoneom- 

rolt  with  instructions  (tran.^portutlon  tax  repeal).    June  8,  19^>1.     (Failed.)    YeM  180.  nays  IML 
II.  K.  7446.  A  bill  to  provide  a  1-year  extension  o(  the  existing  oorpontte  normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rattf     On  MMaca     June  8L 

1961.     Yea*  298.  nays  88. 

Call  of  Um  House.    June  12.1961 

U .  R.  70a3.    A  bill  to  i>rovide  (or  the  admUsion  o(  certain  oTidencc  In  the  courts  of  the  Disaict  of  Cotuniblit,  and  tor  other  puruMM     Ob 

motion  to  recommit.    June  12,  1961.    (Failed.)     Yeas  104,  nays  252. 

Call  of  the  House,    June  13, 1961 

Call  of  the  Honsc.    June  14, 1961 " 2„ 

Call  o(  the  House.    June  15,  1961 „ 

H .  Res.  303.    .4.  resolntion  disapprovioK  ReonEoaizatioa  Plan  No.  2  traosmitted  to  Congress  by  tba  Pi«iddHU  m  Apr  ^7.  IM 

Ing  toreaohition.    June  15,  1961.     Yeas  323.  nays  77. 
H.  Res.  300.    A  resoiiitioa  diaapproTinjt  Ueorgimixation  Plan  Ne.  1  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  on  Apr  27  lOttl     Oa  agna- 

Ing  to  resolution.    June  1."),  1961.    (Failed.)     Yeas  176,  nays  212. 

Call  of  the  Boose.    June  19,  lOM 

H.R.6765.   A  bill  tOHUthorUaaccsptaaeeofaB  amendment  to  the  articles  ofagreement  of  the  intflmaUonal  Finance  Carporation  perm  ttttaig 

Investment  in  eapiuil  stock.   On  motion  to  suspend  rule.'  i^nd  pass.    (H  re'inired.)   June  19,  1961.    Yeas  329.  n»ys  IH 
II. R.  7712.    A  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  nsod  year  ending  June  30. 1961.  and  for  other  uuruoaea.    On  miiMirn     June 

19,  1961.    Teas  282,  Bays  83.  ■ 

Callof  the  Ilou.>H-.     June  20  1961 _ 


U .  Res.  3Ml    A  reaohition  dlsapproviac  ReorfanintkHi  Plan  No.  3  ♦—— — 'MH  to  CeacrM*  by  the  Pitiridact  oa  May  3.  IMl     On 

to  resohitlon.    June  20,  1961.    (Failed.)     Yeas  178.  nays  213. 
H.  Re».  3M.    A  resolution  disapproving  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Pittiideat  on  May  9  lOH     On 
toreMtatton.    June  20. 1961.    (FailwL)     Yeas  178,  nays  221.  -^         *  j    . 

Call  of  tka  Hooae.    June  21. 1961 _         „ 

June  21. 1961_  "      "    " "    "■ 

Jane  21, 1961. 
June  21 
June  22 


ing 


VJdl. 
1961. 


Call  of  the  House. 
Call  in  committee. 
Call  In  committee. 
Call  of  tba  Boose.  ._ 

H. K.  6028.    A  biU  to a«ist  in  ttte  prorlsiin af  booskiK  lor  modvaU and  iem taoome teniUea'to  promotp'wderly  vbMdeVeiotimM^  loeftand 

and  amend  laws  relatinK  to  housing,  nrban  renew  al,  and  eommunity  facilities,  and  te  other  parpoaes.    On  motioD  to  raoonunk  with  kh 

structioM.    June  '22,  1961.     ( Failed.)     Yeas  197.  nays  215.  present  2. 
H.R.6028.    A  biU  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  hnns^  lor  modaiae  and  tow  faioome  famiHea.  to  promote  orderly  nrban  devetoprnwit  toertmd 

and  amend  laws  reUi  I  ing  to  housing,  urban  r«n«wal,iiid  oonnnimity  tafilities,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  iiaKaKe.    Jan<- 22  l«6l      Y«ss 

235,  nays  ns,  present  2. 
Call  u(  the  Hoiuti.    June  26.  1961. 
Call  of  the  Hou.«.    Jane  as.  ttM 


H.R.  7677.    A  bill  to  increase  for  a  1-year  period  tbe  pubUe  debt  limit  set  forth  in  sec.  21  of  Um  f^ieMad  LibtrtF Bond 'a^^ 


Call  of  the  Hou-se. 

CaUin 

CaUia 

CaUia 

H.R.  nsi. 

Baylor 
n.R.  7851. 

pasaava. 
S.  1022. 


June  27,  1961. 
Juns  23, 1961. 
June  27,  1961. 
Juue21i,  1961. 


)    JolTM. 
(Hrequirwl.) 


A  hUl  making  appropriations  for  tlte  Department  of  Defense  for  the  (Ual  year'iudlng  Juiia  3(L  lO&i  auTlar' 

mdamt.    June  28,  l»«l.    (Failed.)    Yeas  173.  nays  230.  -w.  »>— .         m,  uv>m  v^rvoam.    uw 

A  bill  making  ai>pro[iriations  for  the  I  )ei>artment  o(  befeiise  for  the  flsical  year  ending  June  30,  19C2.  and  for  other  t>«rT>09ea    On 
June  28.  1961.    Yeaa  412,  nays  o.  j-^— - 

Aji  act  to  aaatst  to  tba  provWoa  of  booslDt!  for  moderate  and  tow  income  bmlUes.  to  promote  orderly  nrfoan  deTatotnaont.  to  axtend 
and  amend  laws  leia ting  to  hootar,  arbaa  rsDewal.  and  eommunity  facilities,  and  for  other  porposies.    Conference  report,  oa  attoption. 

H.  Ras,  SM.    A  resolution  to  provide  for  a  flag  (or  the  Members  of  the  Uouss  of  Ropresentatlvee.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.    June  2>,  1061. 

^••'-  ££:P^  .^  |9*^  raaoJuttoa  to  crant  the  consent  of  C«iifre«  to  the  Delaware  River  Basin  compact  and  to  enter  Into  such  compMt 
on  ninaif  of  the  toiteu  States,  and  lot  related  purposes.  On  motion  to  recommit  with  Lnstritctiona.  June  20.  lOtl  (.FaOadJ  Yam  la. 
nays  257.  present  L  — >         •     \  ^f     » -^  m. 

H.R.  187.    A  Nil  to  provide  for  the  judicial  rerfew  of  orders  of  deporUtlon.    On  motion  to  suspend  ruks  and  peas.    (H 

1961.    Yeas  304,  nays  50. 
H.R.  5786.    A  b»H  to  preride  for  the  wtaMhhwent  of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore.    On  motton  to  suspend  raits  an<l  naas 

July  10,  1961.     Yeas  278,  nays  82.  "^ 

Call  of  the  House.    July  13,  1961 

H.J.  Res.  435.    A  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  recognition  of  the  centennial  ofthrte'tablishnienrof  "the  iVeiwti^^^^^ 

fOT  other  parpoaes.    On  motton  t*  soapead  ruks  and  pass.    (» required.)    July  17,  1961.    Yeas  3S7,  nsys  12.  ui  .  «iu 

U.K.  2555.    A  bill  to  provide  (or  allotment  and  a<ivancempnt  of  pay  with  respect  to  civiHan  emptoye<'9  of  tlie  Tntted  8tatn  hi 

emergeiiey  evacoatioaB  hi  oversea  areas,  and  tor  other  purposes.    On  motion  to  su.ip«>nd  rulee  Hid  pass.    (H  nviuhed.)    July 

Call  o(  the  House,    July  19, 1061 

Call  in  committee.    July  19,  1961.. -. I. "I" """"'""" 

H.R.  «74.    A  bili  to  authorlie  appropriations  to  "the  \ia"tu>nar 'lIt^V, ThT^  :»" i "up"^' >' "r-ViTilirfrVtlnn  for" rtiiliiririV "■n"irai"nciiMiia'"i"*»iBi"rh 
r,*?,*'  ^J^T'topment.  construction  of  tociliUes,  and  for  other  purposes.    Conference  reiwt,  ou  adoption.    July  20,  1961.     YeaTnTaayrM 

"to",Sof;^ion'  i^!^Ti^''Ti^'£^u^r^'r;:^j^r2.''''- '  *'""'""^  *-  ^'^~  '^ "-  »''''^» »"  ^^^  «•  ••«••  ^  ^^-*« 

H.  Res.  33fc  A  reaohition  disapproving  Reonranfiation  Plan  No.  7  transmitted  to  Conjrress  hy  the  Presi.lent  on  June  12,  1061      On  motton  to 

TT  o    u.^*  F*i5if"'"f^.  °"  ''Ovcmment  OjKrations  from  farther  considiratioii  of  nsol.ition.    Julv  ai,  H»-,l.     (Failed  )     Yeas  1H4  nnv-*  21H 

H.R   SJOl.  A  liill  makmg  appropriatwns  (or  military  eonstructfon  for  the  Department  of  IXcn.^  for  the  (bral  vear  ftHhnjt  June  30   }vili 

Y^an  Mys  170**^  amenUmeut.    (Quartermaster  Reaearch  and  Engineering  CenUr,  N^uick.  M^)    July  A  im. 

^;?i^,:.K*  **'"  »«>«klnf  appropriations  tor  military  construetJon  tor  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  Bscal  year  ending  June  30  lOn 
and  for  other  pnrpoaes.    On  passage.    July  28,  1961.     Yeas  409.  nays  0.  '         ' 

Call  of  the  House.    July  2ti.  l&Ol 

Call  of  the  House.    July  27,  1961 - 

Csll  of  thp  House.    July  31.  1961  


of 
1061. 


^LIi^%^^,tJ^  ^'y,^*™"  ^  Mthorfae  the  f^"si.tenVto"oni;rtiij"lte  and  ii^mN-'rVtaVhe'R^ 

than  13  months,  isid  for  other  purposes.    On  agreeine  to  ttie  joint  resoiutioB.    July  31, 1061.    Yeas  403,  nays  X 
Call  of  the  House.    Aug.  I,  I06I v-»~u,  u-^j*. 


Aug 

Aug 


I06I 

1961 


relate<l  lan«I  resources  cominct.    On  motion 


Call  of  the  House. 
Call  of  the  House. 

H.R.  a*.    A  bill  granUng  the  consent  and  ainwval  of  Coneress  to  the  noitheastem  water  and 

to  reoom^  with  taetrurtlona.    Ang.  2,  I06I.    (Faitod.)    Yeas  140,  nays  261. 
Call  of  the  House.    .\ug  a,  I'lei _ 

S.  1643.    An  act  to  imiirovf  and  orotert  farm  nri<w!«  fuvl  fiu-TTi  tnmwns  tn  ir,r.^<,oo.>  r.,.^.„.  »„.>:-; .; :_..._   . i_„„  _.    ,, 

elopnient  of  farm  programs, 

^nd  expand  exports  of  agri- 

other  inirfioeM.    Conference 

Call  hi  committee. 


Aug. 


1961 


^■ 


Vote 


Nay. 

Yea. 
Nar 


PiMMK. 


Yea. 
Nay. 

PrasMit. 

Nay. 


Presant. 
Preaent. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

AbMlt. 
Not  Totlnc. 

Not  votinc  (p^n4 


Not  vottnc  (pafiai 

tor). 
Not  rothic  (poliai 

tor). 
PreMBt. 
PreasBt. 
Prassat. 
Pnsanl. 
Present. 
Y<n. 


Nay. 


Abetvt. 
PrwBl. 
Nay. 

Abaat 
Presant 
Preasnt. 
Preaent. 

Nuy. 


Nay. 

Nay. 

Tea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

PrasenC 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Pressnt, 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Yei». 

Nuy. 

Yea. 

Prenent. 
Prwent. 
Pre»ot. 
^ea. 

Profient, 
I'resenL 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Preumt. 

Nay. 


Present. 


1961 
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132 
133 


134 
135 

136 


137 
13li 

130 
140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 
146 
147 
148 
140 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 


158 
150 
160 

161 
163 
163 
164 

165 
166 

167 

1«8 
IflO 

170 

171 
172 
173 


174 

176 

176 

177 


178 
170 


180 
181 


182 
183 
184 

186 

186 
187 
188 

180 
100 

101 


102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 


1«0 


A  bBI  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  prompt  and  orderly  conduct  of 
«sof  the  he<leral  Communications  Commisston.     On  passage.     Aug.  3, 1961.     Yeas  198,  nays  151. 
A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United  Stotes  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  to  sell  goods  and  services  to  the 


On  motion  to 


Call  of  the  House. 
Call  In  commute* 
Call  in  commlt'e* 
Call  of  the  House. 
Call  in  cammitte4. 
Call  of  the  House, 
Call  of  the  House. 


n.R.  7856. 

the  business 
H.R.  7728.  A ,.-.,._ „ „ 

oaiier  of  an  aireraft  or  his  agent  in  an  emergency,  or  when  in  the  liest  Interests  of'the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 

sus|)end  rules  «nd  pass      (M  required.)    Aug.  7,  1961.    Yea*  307,  nays  78. 

Call  of  the  Hou.sfl.     Aug.  8,  1961 

H.  Res  404.    A  riMdution  uking  H.R.  7576  from  the  Speaker's  Uble  and  agreeing  to  a  conference.    On  motton  that  motion  to  Instru^^^^^ 

ferees  be  Uld  oa  table.     Aug  K,  1961.     (Failed.)     Yeas  IM,  nays  236. 
H.  Res.  404.     A  rfsolution  taking  H.R.  7576  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  agreeing  to  a  conference.    On  Van  Zandt  motion  Instruct  conferees 

on  H.R.  7676  not  to  Bgn>e  to  Senate  amendment.    (t»5,000,000,  Hanford,  Wash.,  electric  energy  generating  faclUties  )    Aug  8  19C1     Yeas 

235  nays  164. 

Call  in  rommittef.    Aug.  8,  1061 

H.K.MCU.  A  bill  IB  amend  section  17  of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  delegatton  of  certain  duties  to  ernDtovecVbt^ 

On  i)a«sage.    Aug  8,  1061.    Yeas  212.  nays  174.  v    i  ■ 

Callofthe  Housn    Aug. 9,  1961 

U.  Res.  4tJfi.  A  niiolution  providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8882,  a  bill  to  provide  for  1  additional  Aaristant  Secretary  of  Lalxir  in  the 

I>e[>artnient  of  I.4il>or.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.    Aug.  0,1061.    Yeas  360,  nays  16. 

Callofthe  Houset    Aug.O,  1061 

H.R.  6302.  A  bill  to  establLih  a  teaching  hospital  for  Howard  University,  to  transfer  Freedmen's  Hospital  to  the  univerdty,  and  for  other 

purpoaes.    Un  t«.s8age.    Aug.  9,  1961.  Yeas  321,  nays  61. 

Call  of  the  Hotise    Aug.  10.  1961 

H.R.  7861.  A  bill  making  appropriations  tor  the  Department  of  Defense  foi  tiie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 19^,  and  tor  other  purixM^'Con- 

(errnoe  report,  on  adoption.    Aug.  10, 1061.    Yeas  S83,  nays  0. 

Call  In  commute*.  Aug.  10,1061 

Callofthe  House.  Aug.  14,  1061 

Callofthe  Hou.sn.  Aug   14,  1961 

Callofthe  Hou.sr.  Aug.  14,  1061 "'        

Call  in  committe*.     Aug.  14,  1961 

Aug.  I.\  1961 

Aug.  15,  1961 

Aug.  \\  1961 

Aug.  16,  1061 

Aug.  16,  1961 "" 

Aug.  17,  1961 

Aug.  18.  1961 """  "'"'_ 

H  R   H4<J0.  A  bill  It)  tJTomote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by  a^.sting  peoples  of  tiie  world  in  ttieir 

efToris  toward  eoonomic  and  social  devetopment  and  internal  and  external  security,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    Aug.  18.  1061. 

Yea.' 2X7,  nays  l.«).  i~~-» 

Callofthellou.se.     Aug.  21,1961 

CalloftheHou.se      Aug.  21,1961 

H.R  MM    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1058  to  provide  for  the  appUcation  of  Federal  crimiiial  law  to  certain  events  occiirring 

on  board  aircraft  in  air  commerce.    Onmotion  to su.spend  rules  and  pass.     (H  required.)    .\ug.  21, 1961.    Yeas  374,  nays  5. 

Callofthe  llou.se    Aug  21,  1961 

Call  oft  lie  Ilotise    Aug.  22,  1061 

Callofthellou.se    Aug  22.  1961 

H.R  7763.  A  bill  to  provide  for  planning  the  participation  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  New  Yorit  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  at  New  York  City 

In  1964  and  196.S,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  motion  to  suspend  rtiles  and  pass,     (^required.)    Aug. 22,1961.    Yeas  353,  nays  43. 

CalloftheHou.se.  Aug.  23,  1061 

Callofthe  House,  Aug.  24,  1961 I "'".""]"! 

H .  R.  84.    A  bill  Do  stablUze  the  milling  of  lead  and  zinc  by  small  domestic  producers  on  pubUc,  Indian,  and  other  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
pone*.    On  paseaKe.     Aug.  24.  1061.    Yeas  106,  nays  172. 

Call  in  committer    Aug  24.  1961 

H.R.  8181.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  eonstruct  a  National  FisheriesC«nter  and  Aquarium  In  the  i5iVtriet  of  Cohunbia. 

The  question  is  on  engrossment  and  3d  reading  of  the  bill.     Aug.  28,  1961.     Yea.s  223,  nays  1  Ji. 
H.R.  8181.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct  a  National  Fi-sheries  Center  and  Aquarium  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  passage.    AVfi.  28,  1961.    Yeas  308,  nays  135. 

H.R.  7176.     A  bill  to  (irovide  for  a  national  hog  cholera  eradication  program.    On  passage.    Aug.  28,  1961.    Yeas  337,  nays  3 

Callofthe  House.     Aug.  29,  lOfil 

H.R.  8773.     A  bid  to  amend  sec.  265  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1062,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  1016),  relating  to  lump-ram  readjust^ 

ment  payments  (or  meml>ers  of  the  Reserve  components  who  are  lovolimtarily  released  from  active  duty,  and  for  other  purposes.    On 

passage.    Aug  20.  1061.    Yeas  304,  nays  0. 

Call  of  the  House,     Aug.  29.  1961 

H.R.  6242.  A  bill  to  amend  section  508  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  attorae>-s' salaries.    On  passage.    Aug.  29,  1061.     (Failed.) 

Yeas  172.  nays  03. 

Call  of  the  House.     Aug.  30.  1061 

H.R.  8X90.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874,  81st  Cong.,  so  as  to  extend  their  expired  provisions  for  an  additional  year 

and  to  authorire  paymenus  under  Public  Law  815  for  school  construction  In  school  districts  with  severe  classroom  shortages,  to  extena  for 

1  year  the  student  loan  program  of  title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  question  of  con- 

sideraUon.     Aug.  30.  1961.     (Failed.)    Yeas  170,  nays  242. 

Call  In  committee.    Aug.  30,  1961 

H.R.  8028.    A  bill  to  provide  Federal  a.<<sistance  for  projects  which  will  evaluate  and  demonstrate  techniques  and  practices  leading  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Nation's  problems  relating  to  the  prevention  and  control  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses  and  to  provide  training  of 

I)ersonnel  (or  wcrk  hi  these  fields,  and  (or  other  fiurfiose?.    On  Griffin  amendment.    Aug.  30,  1961.     (Failed.)     Yeas  1^,  nays  217. 
8.  Con.  Res.  34.     A  concurrent  resolution  relative  to  the  relation.ship  of  the  United  States  with  the  Republic  of  China  and  Commimlstlc 

China.     On  agnwing  to  resolution.    Aug.  31,  1961.    Yeas  395,  nays  0,  nre.sent  2. 
8.  1983.    An  act  to  promote  the  foreign  iwllcy.  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world  in  their 

efforts  toward  economic  development  and  internal  and  external  security,  and  (or  other  purposes.    Conference  report,  on  adoption.    Aug. 

>1,  1961.     Yeas  260,  nays  132,  present  I. 

Call  o(  the  House.    Sept.  5,  1961 

Call  In  committee.    Sept.  5, 1961 

H.R.  9033.    A  bill  making  appropriattons  for  foreign  asslstanoe  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 10(0,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses.   On  Fortl  amendment.     (Strike  out  $1,300,000,000  and  Insert  $1,600,000,000.)    Sept.  5.  1061.    Yeas  243,  nays  151. 
n.R.  0033.    A  bill  making  aiipropriations  (or  (orelgn  assistance  and  related  agencies  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiwe  30, 1962,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses.   On  pasKge.    Sept.  5,  1961.    Yeas  270,  nays  123. 

Call  o(  the  House;    S«tn.  6,  1961 

Call  of  the  House.    Sept.  6,  1961 

H.R.  0000.    A  bill  to  extend  for  2  a<lditional  years  the  expired  provistons  of  Public  Laws  816  and  874,  81st  Cong.,  and  the  National  Defense 

Education  Act  of  1958,  an<l  for  other  purposes.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.     (H  required.)    Sept.  6,  1061.    Yeas  878,  nays  32. 

Call  of  the  House.    Sept.  6  1961 

H.R.  8723.    A  bill  to  amen<l  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  with  respect  to  the  method  o(  enforcement  and  to  provide  certain 

additional  sanction.s,  and  for  other  purjxises.    On  sus{>enslon  o(  rules  and  pass.     (H  retjuired.)    Sept.  6,  1961.    Yeas  245,  nays  161. 
n .  R.  8666.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Improvement  and  strengthening  of  the  International  relations  of  the  United  States  by  promoting  better 

mutual  imdersfuidlng  among  the  peoples  o(  the  world  through  educattonaj  and  ctiltural  exchanges.    On  suspension  of  rules  and  pass. 

(^required.)    Bept.  6,  1961.    Yeas  329,  nays  66. 

Call  o(  the  House,    Sept.  6, 1961 

Sept.  11, 1961 

Sept.  12, 1961 „ 

Sept.  12,1961 . 

Sept.  13,1961 

H.R.  8302.  A  bill  making  appropriations  (or  m'Utary  construction  (or  the  Department  o(  Defense  (or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1962,  and 

tor  other  purposes.    On  Sheppard  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  Senate  amendment,  with  an  amendment.    (Quartermaster  Research 

and  Engineering  Center,  Natick,  Mass.)    Sept.  13, 1961.    Yeas  212,  nays  185. 
H.R.  7371.  A  bill  making  appropriations  (or  the  Departments  o(  State  and  Justice,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30, 10C3,  and  (or  other  purpoaes.    On  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  Senate  amendment  No.  26,  with  an  amendment.    (Civil 

RlChta  Commlatton— extension.)    Sept.  13, 1S«1.    Yeas  800,  nays  106, 


Call  o(  the  House. 
Call  o(  the  House. 
Call  In  committee 
Callofthe  Hou.se 


Nay. 

Nay. 


Present. 
Nay. 

Yea. 


Present. 
Nay. 

Present. 
Yea. 

Pretent. 
Yea. 

Absent. 
Not  voting. 

Absent. 
Absent. 
Absent 
Absent. 
Absent. 
Abeent. 
Absent. 
Absent. 
Preaent. 
Present. 
Absent. 
Present. 
Nay. 


Present. 
Present. 
Yea. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Nay. 

Present. 
Present. 
Nay. 

Present. 
Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Present. 

Yea. 


Present. 

Not  voting  (paired 

against). 
Present. 
Nay. 


Present 
Yea. 


Yea. 
Nay. 


Absent 
Present 
Nay. 

Nay. 

Present. 
Present 
Yea. 

Present 

Nay. 

Nay. 


Present 
Abeent. 
Present. 
Present 
Present 
Nay. 


Yea. 
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IM 


aoo 


301 

ao2 

203 


ao4 
ao5 

aoo 

207 

308 

206 
210 

211 

212 


213 

214 


21S 
216 
217 
218 
210 

220 

221 


222 
223 


224 
225 


226 
227 
228 
229 


230 
231 


H.R.  9070.  A  bill  m«kbi«  appropriatioiu  (or  civil  functioiis  adminlatered  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  certain  wandM  of  the  Damrt- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  ComniiaBJon,  the  Tennessoe  Valley  Authonty,  aiul  rrrtalo  »tii<Jy  r  hiiiiiImIiiih.  tat  the  flMlywr 
ending  June  30,  1962,  and  tor  oUier  puriMwes.  Un  luutioa  to  recouuuit  with  iiwUuctioaa.  i  irao^uuiaskja  lues  and  faHltlee  )  Saot.  13 
1901.    (Failed.)    Yeas  182,  nays  226.  "^      ' 

H.R.  9076.  A  bill  niaking  appropriations  for  civil  functions  admlnl.stered  hy  the  Depw-tment  of  the  Krmy  certain  acenclM  of  the  Deoart' 
mentof  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Enersy  Commission,  the  Tennessee  \alley  Authority,  and  certain  study  oommissloiis  lor  the  Ikcai^r 
ending  June  30, 1962,  and  for  other  purpoees.    On  passage.    Sept.  13, 1961.    Yeas  378.  nays  31. 

Call  of  the  House.    Sept.  13,  1961 

UK   7576.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  lor  the  -Atomic  Knaisy  ConimlMkn  in  actwtttenMVrtiT^ 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.    C<mlercnoe  report,  on  adoption.    (Failed.)    Yeas  157,  nays  251 

H.R.  8102.  Abllltonmendtne  Feiicril  Airport  Act  so  :is  to  ixten<l  tht>  time  for  nniklnuitrants  un<U'r  tlif  provisions  of  such  act  and  for  other 
purposes.  On  motion  to  recede  from  ltJ>  disagreement  to  Senate  ameudmenl  and  agree  to  same  with  .m  luuendmcnt  tiei>t  U,  lUtl  Yeas 
398,  nays  4.  .        r^.  — .        . 

Call  of  the  House.    Sept.  14,  1961 

H.R.  750a  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  Peace  Corrw  to  help  the  peoples  of  Interested'rountVl«'and 'anw'in'mi«UngV^ 

power.     On  passage.    Sept.  14.  1961.    Yeas  288.  nays  97.  prtt>eat  3.  ••  •«    «i»m  u— u- 

Callof  the  House.     Sept.  15,  1961. 

H.  Res.  455.  A  resolution  taking  H.R.  2010  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  aci«eliig  to  tKe'oo'i^^ 

1961.      I  eus  2-13,  QAys  136. 
H.  R«.  464.  A  resolution  providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7927,  a  bill  to  adjust  postal  rat».  and  for  oth«  vanmm.    Oa  iirrrtMa 

question.    Sept.  15,  1961.     (Failed.)    Yeas  142.  nays  2£!.  present  2.  «.,  -™  w,  »^.mm  iwpw.    »■  prmow 

CaUoitba  House.    Sept.  16, 1061 

S.  2383.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  additional  years  the  expired  provisions  of  Public  I^wsMSud  874.  SIM  Cwr'aiid  the  i>^^^ 

EdiicaUon  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  moUon  to  suspend  rule*  and  pass.    (»»  reuuired.j    8<-pt  iii.  1961      Yeas  M2.  nars  is. 
fw  **'  '?  ^f  "'L   *  Pro'l^'o'is  of  law  relating  to  longevity  step  iocreasea  for  postal  employees.    On  moUon  to  fuspaadniln  and 

H.R.  5751.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1050  so  as  to  require  the  registration  of  certain  additional  nenooa  dis- 
seminating political  propaganda  within  the  United  States  as  agents  of  a  foreign  principal,  and  lor  other  Durnoees  On  uioUon  to  uianMia 
rules  and  pass.    (?i  required.)    Sept.  18  1961.    Yeas  369,  nays  2.  .'        »~h  v    t~«>«.    "    uwuub  w  ■upeiiu 

H.R.  8814.  A  bill  to  amend  subsec.  (d)  ol^sec.  16  of  the  Soil  CVinservatlon  and  DomesUc  Allotment  Act.  M  amended  On  motion  to  nu. 
pend  rules  and  pass.     (»4  renulred.)    Sept.  IS,  1961.    (Failed.)     Yeas  il3  nays  151.  wu  luouou  w  ma- 

H.R.  7377.  A  bill  to  increase  the  limitation  on  the  number  of  portions  wliich  may  be  placed  In  the  top  gradn  o(  the  Clasattcatlen  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  and  on  the  number  of  research  and  development  positions  of  scientists  and  engineers  for  which  siMscial  ratn  of  i 
Kithorliedj  and  for  other  purposes.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Ji  required.)    Sept.  18.  1901.    \  im  30i.  n*i  »  SI. 

Call  of  the  House.  Sept.  19,  1961 ;.  -.^.u^ii... 

H.R.  9118.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency.    On  p«»Mie.    Sept.  19  19tul 

CaU  of  the  House.    Sept.  20, 1961 t^— • 

Call  of  the  Hou.se.    Sept.  20,  1961 '."'"". 

H.R.  7501.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  JnterestedeountriM'Mid"  itf>i^<  in"  "tnV..VinV  VhWi,  n^LiV  i^  '^jn^ 
power.    Confflrence  report,  on  adoption.    Sept.  21,  1961.    Yeas  253,  naj-s  79.  ^^  "-"^  «m  huwu 

H^.  S628  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  and  investigation  of  the  desirabUiiy  and  feasibility  of  ntabUshiag  and  raaintalnini  a  NatloMl 
Tropical  Botanic  Oarden.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  paw.    Sept.  21,  1961.     (W  required.)    (Failed.)    Yeas  215  mt«IM.^^^^ 

°«^-  *^l?-<^^u°i^  ?J^'^'^^  '<'^'*1«  establishment  of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts  to  assist  in  the  growth  and  devi^pwot  of  the 
fine  arts  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  SUtea.  On  moUon  to  suspend  rules  and  paaaT  Sept.  21  I\i6l  Sitaai^tmAi 
(Failed.)     Yeas  loo,  nays  173.  »■        •        •    \^»  .vifHi^wii./ 

CaU  of  the  Hou.ie.  Sept.  22, 1961 _ _ „  _ 

U  R.  258.  A  bill  to  aincnd  the  District  of  Cotamhia  Saks  Tax  Act  to  ina«w7te*«te  ofWImpoaed  on  «rtaln'«^^ 
District  of  Cohimbla  Motor  \  ihicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of  llM;!  to  tnins/er  crtjun  parliing  fws  and  ..ther  moneys  to  iWhirl 
and  for  other  purposes.    Conference  report,  on  adopUon.    Sept.  22, 19bl.    (Faded.)     Yeas  li2.  nays  159 

Call  of  the  House.  Sept.  23, 1961 

H.R.  7377. 


Nay. 


Praaut. 
Na/- 

Y«. 


pay  are 


Yeas  290.  nays  M. 


amend  the 
highway  fund. 


,^:J^^-  ^  *•!]'  ^  Increase  the  limitation  on  the  number  of  positions  whlch'mav'he"r)i*««H" i A' th^" top" r«^'"^  *'*f  "'^'laMllifa Mm" ViV nf 
i??°h„HJi?^.?fl^',^^°  J^i.»^J^^,  SL^!!!!?^*^.*l.i"'i-'!r.^!!PP^!°'.  J"^'''**"*  •''  scientisU  and  engineer  for  which  special  ralea^par  ani 


autboricad;  to  fix  the  oompeusation  of  bearing  examiners:  and  for  other  parpoara 

229,  nays  71 . 
H.R.  9118.  A  biU  to  establish  a  U.S.  Anna  Control  Agency 

Call  of  the  House.  Sept.  26,  1961 

Call  of  the  House.    Sept.  26.  1961 
H.R -     - 


Conieranee  rsport,  on  adopttan.    Sept.  31,  1901^ 
Conference  report,  on  adopUoa.    Sept.  23.  1901.    Yeas  2SS,  nays  50. 


Vaaa 


i^-  ?^\  \^\ ^  *.™^^^  '''*  r^'l*^f*  ?f  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  Increase  the  rate"  oTtiirrmpiiid  Vn  wuto  i^V^Votii'to' a"iii^th« 

District  of  Columbia  .Motor  V  ehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  to  transfer  certain  parkin- fewand  othW^in^s  tTK^IghV^uid 

and  for  other  purposes.    Conference  report,  on  adoption.    Sept.  26,  1961.    (Failed.)    Yeas  »r7  nays  173  '  ' 

H.R.  9033.  A  biU  makinj  appropriations  for  foreiioi  assistance  and  related  agencies  for  the  0.scal  year  cndlnz  June  ID.  n»  an<i  fnrnfK^ 
purpoeaa.    Conference  report,  on  adoption.    Sept.  2<-,.  1961.    Yeas  192.  nays  81,  present  3  ^^  ^^ 

H.R.  OeaJw  A  blU  making  appropriations  for  foraign  assistance  and  related  agencies  for  the  JJfcal  year  ending  June  30  l«a  aad  far  otiMr  mr 
~«—     CoBforence  report,  on  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  Senate  anicniment  .No.  27  with  an  amendment     (<  i'cnera'l  urovLiion  ' 

Yeas  152,  nays  119,  present  1.  "•«"■ 


posea. 

DcatioB  of  eertain  data.) 


Sept.  26, 1961. 


fertl- 


A  Salute  to  the  Ladies  of  Hadassah 


Nay. 

Abaent. 
Not  vottnc 

Nut  ToUnc. 

Abaeat. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 


Nay. 
Nay. 


Praaeat. 

Nay. 


Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay. 


Praaeat. 

Nay. 


PraaenL 
Nay. 


Nay. 

llaaaaL 
Nay. 


Nay. 

Nay. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
again  my  privilege  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  the  commendable 
spirit  and  notable  accomplishments  of 
the  dedicated  ladies  of  Hadassah,  the 
Women's  Zionist  Organization  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Through  the  years  I  have  marveled  at 
the  singular  lack  of  selfishness  and  the 
magnificent  spirit  of  devotion  to  a  cause 
which  characterizes  this  organization.  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  in  this  House  join 
me  in  expressing  a  sense  of  honor  to 
number  among  their  constituents  such 
public-spirited  ladies. 

In  August,  Hadassah  held  its  47th 
aimual    convention    in    Denver,    Colo. 


This  year  was  an  especially  notable  one 
because  of  the  impressive  dedication,  on 
June  6,  1961,  of  the  Hadassah -Hebrew 
University  Medical  Center  near  Jeru- 
salem. 

Hadassah  was  founded  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  for  the  purposes  of  conducting 
health  work  in  Israel — then  Palestine — 
and  of  fostering  Jewish  ideals  in  the 
American-Jewish  community.  With  the 
opening  of  this  magnificent  medical  cen- 
ter, another  milestone  has  been  reached 
in  Hadassah's  health-for-peace  pro- 
gram, dedicated  to  the  marshaling  of 
every  possible  resource  in  a  battle  to  de- 
feat the  scourges  of  mankind. 

Hadassah-Hebrew  University  Medical 
Center  is  a  vast  complex  of  buildings, 
housing  a  500-bed  hospital,  a  medical 
school,  a  nm-ses'  training  school,  clinical 
and  preclinical  laboratories,  research 
laboratories,  and  a  motlier-and-child 
pavUion.  Dedicated  as  it  is  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarianism.  it  Is  a  mag- 
nificent blending  of  the  latest  in  modern 
technology  and  the  oldest  of  i^ilos- 
ophies — love  of  mankind. 


I  was  privileged  to  visit  the  site  of  the 
center  during  my  trip  to  Israel  early  In 
1960.  I  was  Impressed  then,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  finished  product  is  fabu- 
lous. 

In  addition  to  the  tremendous  scien- 
tific achievements  which  will  be  made 
under  the  aegis  of  this  medical  center, 
the  ladies  of  Hadassah  have  also  made 
possible  one  of  the  most  significant  con- 
tributions ever  made  to  the  development 
of  modern  art.  The  synagogue  which 
has  been  built  on  the  grounds  of  the  cen- 
ter features  12  magnificent  stained  glass 
windows  created  by  one  of  the  geniuses 
of  contemporary  art— Marc  Chagall. 
These  windows  represent  the  best  in 
contemporary  technique  and  reflect  the 
inspiration  of  religious  faith.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  ladies  of  Hadassah 
should  have  been  responsible  for  such 
a  flawless  merger  of  art  and  science,  for 
a  vital  part  of  their  philosophy  has  al- 
ways been  that  cultural  contributions  go 
hand  In  hand  with  scientific  advance- 
ment. 


1961 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  the  fact  that  these  magnificent  win- 
dows will  be  on  display  in  New  York 
City's  Museum  of  Modem  Art.  begin- 
ning November  5  Of  this  year.  In  Janu- 
ary of  1962.  they  will  be  sent  to  Israel 
to  take  their  place  as  the  living  monu- 
ment to  the  indomitable  spirit  and 
devotion  of  the  ladies  of  Hadassah. 

It  takes  no  small  amount  of  deter- 
mination— and  capital — to  create  such 
an  institution  as  HJadassah -Hebrew  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  $4  million  medical  school 
fund  which  was  raised  by  the  university, 
the  members  of  Hada&sah  are  solely  re- 
sponsible for  almost  $20  million  which 
has  gone  into  the  construction  of  this 
center.  This  represents  voluntary  con- 
tributions on  the  iJert  of  the  member- 
ship, and  the  ladies  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  generosity  and  sense  of  pur- 
pose, even  though  I  am  sure  there  was 
considerable  sacrifice  on  their  part. 

But.  again,  it  is  axiomatic  that  any 
project  of  this  organization  should  be 
carried  out  with  devotion  to  the  cause 
and  little  regard  for  the  personal  sac- 
rifices which  may  have  been  involved.  I 
am  certain  that  the  organization's  deter- 
mination to  fulfill  its  purpose  will  re- 
main just  as  strong  and  that  the  next 
project  undertaken  will  be  just  as  suc- 
cessfully and  energetically  completed. 

The  Ideall.sm  which  has  Inspired  the 
ladies  of  Hadassah  to  exert  every  possi- 
ble effort  to  bring  to  Israel  the  most  mod- 
em medical  care  facilities,  educational 
opportunities,  and  public  health  institu- 
tions, is  equaled  only  by  their  interest 
and  participation  in  community  affairs 
throughout  our  own  country.  Hadassah 
members  have  made  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  enhancement  of  American 
spiritual  and  moral  values,  and  their 
guiding  principle  has  always  been  pres- 
ervation of  human  rights  and  freedoms. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  also  like  to  con- 
gratulate their  extremely  able  and  per- 
sonable president,  Mrs.  Si^igfried  Kra- 
marsky.  of  New  York,  on  ner  reelection. 
Her  untiring  efforts  and  in.spiring  lead- 
ership have  helped  to  guide  Hadassah  to 
the  heights  of  unselfish  greatness. 

I  salute  the  wonderful  ladies  of  Hadas- 
sah, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  confident 
that  my  colleagues  join  in  heartfelt  ap- 
preciation of  their  achievements  and 
goals. 


Analysu  of  Proxaiire  Votes  on  Federal 
Spendiag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  PROXMIRE 

or  «nscoifsn« 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP"  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  subject  to 
criticism  or  approval  on  the  basis  of  their 
position  on  spending  and  economy. 

Often  it  is  helpful  to  hear  a  public  offi- 
cial express  his  attitude  on  economy  in 
government.  But  there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  actual  record. 


This  year  I  am  following  my  policy  in 
the  Senate  of  reporting  to  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  my  vote  on  every  appropria- 
tion bill  that  came  before  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate in  1961. 

My  votes  on  Senate  amendments  and 
passage  of  appropriations  bills  amounted 
to  a  net  reduction  of  over  $2.1  billion  in 
the  administration's  budget  requests. 


I  voted  to  cut  defense  spending  by  $101 
million— ^525  milUon  below  the  Senate 
figure. 

I  voted  to  cut  foreign  aid  spending  by 
$727.9  million. 

I  voted  to  cut  domestic  spending  by 
$1.2bimon. 

A  simimary  of  my  votes  on  appropria- 
tions follows: 


prr»-V8E 


Defraaa. 


Xlilitary  oonstraction. 

FOKKIOX  AID 

XI  utual  security 


Inter-American  proeram 


DOUESTK 

Agriculture 

Commertse  and  c*"*'^ 

fovemment. 


Preaident's 

budget  request 

to  the  Senate 


146,396,945,000 

1.047.568,000 

4,993,991,000 
600,000,000 


rrounlrc  vote 


Remarks 


District    of    ColumbU 

(Federal  (layment). 
Independent  offices 


Interior 

Labor-HEW 


I>PKislative -.- 

Public  works 

Bl3te-Justice-Ju  dietary. 
Tre«siirv-PoJt  OfBoe... 

Suppieinentel,  19ftt 

3'1  <;upplemenul,  1961.. 
4tli  siii>plemental,  1961.x' 


6,089.244.000 
666,276,000 


S9,7Sa,000 
•,174,561,000 


782.387,000 
5,004,2S1,081 


136,082.802 

4,000,788,000 
795,891,202 
6, 371.  *n,  000 
1.134.639.841 
5,275.213,127 
88.024.000 


$46,323,292,000 

1, 020, 146^  750 

4.266,091,000 
600,000,000 


{.  967. 457, 500 
649,493,200 

32,751.000 
9, 020, 681, 500 


823.024,850 
4,863,518,500 


135,432,065 
3, 940.  U2\  880 

7C2, 038,  550 

5,327.631,000 

1,068.  SOS.  003 

4.637.419,970 

47,214,000 


Tlie  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  reoom- 
mended  f46.R4K,29J,000.  I  spf.nsored  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  $525,000,000  for  B-.52  and  B-58 
manned  bombers  which  the  President  had  not 
rcqueated  and  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
repeatedly  said  we  do  not  need. 


In  addition  to  a  $577,900,000  reduction  voted  by  the 
Senate,  I  voted  to  re<Iuce  funds  for  military  assist- 
ance by  $150,000,000. 

I  voted  against  the  authorization  for  this  program 
when  it  passed  the  Senate  in  I960,  and  I  voted 
a(!ainst  tne  conference  report  on  the  appropria- 
tion bill  in  1961  to  protest  this  unnecessary  spend- 
ing. 1  am  not  claiming  any  saving,  however, 
since  there  was  no  opportunity  to  speak  against 
this  bill  when  it  passed  the  Senate  this  year. 


In  addition  to  a  $15,839,800  reduction  voted  by  the 
Senate.  I  sponsored  an  amendment  to  cut  funds 
for  the  1.8.  Travel  Office  by  almost  $1,000,000. 


In  addition  to  a  $75,791,500  reduction  voted  by  the 
Senate.  I  sponsored  amendments  to  cot  7  items 
back  to  the  administration's  requests,  which 
would  have  saved  $59,4Jy<,000.  I  also  voted  for 
amendments  to  eliminate  a  $12,000,000  subsidy 
for  a  commercial  supersonic  ain>l&ne  and  a 
$6,900,000  subsidy  for  helicopter  service  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  Senate  bill  was  $1.';7.09S.919  over  the  Presi- 
dent's reqnest.  On  29  items  the  Senate  was 
S297, 861 ,500  above  the  President .  On  other  Items 
they  were  $14*),762,5S1  below  the  President.  The 
Proxmirc  amendment  would  have  reduced  each 
of  the  29  items  to  the  level  requested  by  President 
Kennedy,  leaving  the  cuts  made  by  the  Senate 
on  other  admln^tration  requests  intact.  As  a 
resolt  my  ameBdment  would  have  reduced  the 
Senate  bUl  by  $297,861,500  and  the  President's 
refiuest  by  $140,7e2,581. 


Proxmire  reduction  in  Federal  spending 

Defense - - -$101,074,250 

Foreign  aid - -727,900,000 

Domestic -— -  -1.282,849,135 

Total - - -—  -2.U1.823,3S5 


Can't    Change     National     Thinking     by 
Passage  of  a  Law  or  Gift  of  Dollars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFWIAN 

or  Mic^mAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  stand- 
ards used  by  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  and,  I  assume, 
that  of  the  Midwest  generally,  the  House 
has  seemed  to  show  a  lack  of  responsi- 


bility— a  lack  due  not  to  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  our  situation,  but  rather  to  what 
might  be  termed  the  "atmosphere"  or 
"the  climate,"  as  the  intellectuals  put  it, 
which  exists  here  in  Washington,  which, 
overall,  seems  to  be  that  our  resources, 
our  ability,  and  our  power  are  unlimited. 
That  there  is  no  bottom  to  the  barrel; 
that,  willy-nilly,  our  taxpayers  can  and 
should  in  some  way  give  to  all  other  peo- 
ple in  other  parts  of  the  world  everything 
they  may  desire  and  some  things  they  do 
not  want — that  we  can  not  only  give 
them  everything  they  ask,  but  force  them 
to  accept  some  things  they  do  not  want 
and  will  not  use — while  we  at  the  same 
time  prepare  for  an  all-out  war.    That  is 
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a  false  assumption.   If  we  continue  to  ac- 
cept and  act  on  it,  we  will  meet  disaster. 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  otiT  Congressmen  and  their  advisers 
that  we  can,  by  the  passage  of  a  law, 
change  not  only  the  habits  but  the 
thinking  of  groups  and  nations  which 
existed  long  before  Columbus  first  saw 
America. 

There  are  in  Congress  Members  who 
have  traveled  abroad  quite  often  and 
extensively,  sometimes  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, usually  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

These  individuals  see  misery  and  want 
and  a  lack  of  Christianity  and  freedom 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  are 
determined  that  we  shall,  by  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation — by  the  stroke  of  a 
pen  as  it  were — by  either  the  loan  or  the 
gift  of  dollars,  by  technical  aid,  by  teach- 
ing, demonstration  and  other  assistance, 
solve  all  their  problems — make  them 
happy,  prosperous,  and  contented — ac- 
complish the  task  which  Christ  and  his 
Disciples  undertook  more  than  2,000 
years  ago. 

The  same  individuals  seem  to  be  con- 
vinced that,  if  other  Members  do  not 
agree  with  their  thinking,  if  we  do  not 
favor  overall  foreign  aid — we  lack  Chris- 
tianity, all  feelings  of  decency,  would  let 
all  others  continue  in  their  misery  and 
want  without  extending  a  helping  hand. 

That  is  not  our  attitude.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  have  always  endeavored  to  aid 
others,  contribute  to  missionaries,  will 
always  continue  to  do  so.  Will  always 
hoE>e  and  work  for  improvement  and  the 
betterment  of  other  peoples  throughout 
the  world. 

But  I  can  find  no  reason  for  attempt- 
ing to  force  others  to  accept  my  think- 
ing, my  way  of  life,  when,  during  the 
centuries,  they  have  thought  and  lived 
otherwise. 

Bringing  freedom  to  people  beyond  the 
seas,  as  some  of  our  international -mind- 
ed one-worlders  are  trying  to  do,  does 
not  mean  the  imposition  of  the  religion 
in  which  we  believe,  the  customs  under 
which  we  hve.  upon  all  others,  certainly 
not  by  force. 

The  League  of  Nations,  which  Wilson 
accepted,  was  designed  to  bring  peace 
throughout  the  world,  and  that  without 
force. 

United  Nations  has  the  same  purpose, 
but  would  bring  it  about  by  gifts  and 
loans,  and,  if  necessai*y  the  use  of  force — 
through  a  one-world  organization  with 
laws  applicable  to  every  nation,  imposed 
upon  every  individual,  every  nation. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  who 
has  long  been  an  advocate  of  interna- 
tionalism. U.N.  has  failed,  and,  I  quote, 
"We  must  look  elsewhere."  He  so  wrote 
in  the  October  1  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Quarterly,  and  reprinted  in  the  October 
2  issue  of  U.S.  News  b  World  Report. 

The  League  of  Nations  failed;  United 
Nations  has  fallen  short  of  its  objective, 
because  nations  throughout  the  world  do 
not — no  more  than  individuals — con- 
form to  one  pattern. 

People  have  different  ideas — not  only 
as  to  the  God  which  they  should  worship, 
but  as  to  what  they  should  eat,  wear, 
and  how  and  where  they  should  live. 

Nations,  as  individuals,  are  naturally 
selfish,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  as  of 


today  anyone  will  make  the  welfare, 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  neighbor 
his  chief  objective  in  life,  forget  or  aban- 
don his  own  desires. 

It  does  not  follow  that  we  should  not 
try  to  aid  others.  It  does  follow  that, 
while  so  doing,  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration our  own  needs,  our  own  abil- 
ity, for.  except  as  we  individually  and 
nationally  remain  strong,  we  cannot  ef- 
fectively aid  any  other  people  or  nation. 

The  foregoing  may  give  you  some  idea 
as  to  why  I  have  advocated  and  do  now 
advocate  a  t>olicy  which  will  avoid  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  our  own  Government, 
maintain  and  build  up  our  own  strength, 
while  continuing  our  individual  and  na- 
tional efforts  to  help  others  who  need  and 
desire  aid. 

Because  it  is  my  conviction,  and  that 
is  based  upon  the  history  of  our  Nation 
and  my  own  26  years'  experience  here 
in  Congress,  that  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  the  people  retaining  all  power 
not  expressly  granted  to  the  Congress. 
to  the  Executive,  to  the  judiciary  depart- 
ment, is  the  best  yet  devised  to  give  a 
people  freedom  and  opportunity,  I  have 
consistently  opposed  the  delegation  by 
the  Congress  of  any  part  of  its  authority 
to  either  of  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
Government. 

It  is  the  reason  why  I  have  vigorously, 
sometimes  perhaps  too  vigorously,  op- 
posed all  efforts  to  surrender  to  any  in- 
ternational organization  any  part  of  our 
national  sovereignty.  We  should  remain 
master  in  our  own  house. 

The  folly  of  such  a  surrender  has  been 
demonstrated.  Though  we  have  con- 
tributed billions  upon  billions  to  other 
nations,  our  situation  today  is  no  bet- 
ter— in  fact,  it  is  admittedly  worse,  so  far 
as  our  national  security  is  concerned — 
than  when  the  program  originated. 

Today  we  are  on  the  verge  of  war  be- 
cause we  have  disregarded  Washington's 
advice  not  to  become  entangled  in  the 
affairs  of  other  nations.  Only  by  what 
may  be  almost  unbearable  sacrifices  will 
we  be  able  to  extricate  ourselves  from 
our  involvement  in  the  present  world  sit- 
uation. To  our  own  national  security 
must  our  efforts  now  be  devoted. 

We  cannot  continue  unlimited  spend- 
ing and  win  a  war. 


Prospects  ia  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  SA"5rLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
the  public  power  issue  occupied  so  much 
time  and  attention  on  the  part  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  this  year,  it  would 
seem  appropriate  that  the  final  issue 
of  the  Congressional  Record  contain  at 
least  a  brief  review  of  developments  that 
have  occurred.  One  of  the  most  per- 
sistent phases  of  this  controversy  in- 
volved the  proposal  to  erect  steam- 
generating  facilities  at  the  Hanford 
Plutonium  reactor. 


The  House  successfully  resisted  efforts 
to  force  American  taxpayers  to  con- 
tribute $95  million  for  construction  of 
an  800.000-kilowatt  powerplant  at  Han- 
ford; not  satisfied  with  this  definitive 
decision  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's further  intrusion  into  the  electric 
power  field,  Hanford  proponents  came 
back  with  a  watered-down  version  that 
would  have  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  a  mere 
$58  million  for  a  400.000-kilowatt  sta- 
tion. The  House  responded  with  an 
overwhelming  251  to  155  vote  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  idea. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  average 
citizen  might  assume  that  public  power 
addicts  would  be  satisfied  to  permit  Han- 
ford to  lie  dormant  for  the  remainder  of 
the  87th  Congress,  if  not  for  all  time. 
Certainly  the  House  left  no  doubt  as  to 
its  opinion  of  the  project.  According  to 
a  published  report,  however,  in  some 
quarters  there  is  reluctance  to  accept  our 
decision. 

Why  the  House  should  be  suspect  of 
caprice  in  this  matter  is  not  immediately 
definable.  Perhaps  proponents  feel  we 
can  be  persuaded  to  revise  our  appraisal 
on  the  theory  that  the  VS.  Government 
is  going  to  be  in  a  position  to  venture 
out  more  recklessly  with  the  taxpayers' 
contributions  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  basis  for 
these  hopes  is  not  generally  clear. 

At  the  present  time  we  must  suffer 
through  the  largest  debt  in  all  history, 
with  no  relief  anticipated,  'nterest 
alone  amounts  to  approximately  $10  bil- 
lion a  year.  In  the  face  of  this  gloomy 
picture,  the  heavily  burdened  taxpayer 
would  logically  expect  responsible  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  make  every  effort  to 
keep  nonessential  spending  to  a  mini- 
mum. If.  somewhere  in  the  adminis- 
tration, a  method  of  reducing  military 
expenditures  without  jeopardizing  the 
defense  structure  has  been  devised,  the 
plan  will  unquestionably  receive  a  uiuml- 
mously  enthusiastic  welcome  throughout 
our  land.  In  no  event,  however,  should 
any  ensuing  savings  be  invested  In  bu- 
reaucratic enterprises  of  the  Hanford 
variety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  expenses  for  military  purposes  is 
as  improbable  as  the  sudden  conversion 
of  Khrushchev  to  Christianity.  We 
hope  and  pray  for  such  a  miracle,  but 
we  are  too  practical  to  expect  it.  The 
free  nations  of  the  world  are  in  for  a 
long  struggle  unless  the  tension  explodes 
and  envelops  the  world  in  another  holo- 
caust. Recognizing  the  severity  of  this 
struggle  against  the  totalitarian  plan  for 
destruction  of  all  governments  outside 
the  Red  orbit.  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive department  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  conduct  the  Nation's  affairs  In 
the  most  efficient  manner  possible  and 
to  eliminate  all  extravagances,  particu- 
larly wherein  issues  are  clearly  divorced 
from  the  national  security. 

It  was  disturbing  to  read  that  one 
of  the  Senate  sponsors  of  Hanford  was 
quoted  as  saying  he  will  "never  give  up" 
In  his  efforts  to  prevail  upon  Congress 
to  establish  the  project  to  which  the 
House  has  repeatedly  objected.  Now  It 
becomes  obvious  that  we  who  have  joined 
together  in  blocking  this  wasteful  bu- 
reaucratic creation  must  resign  ourselves 
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to  the  fact  that  we  are  likely  to  be  ex- 
posed again  to  the  same  pressure  to 
which  we  were  subjected  when  the  pub- 
lic power  enthusiat;ts  went  to  work  on 
us  last  year.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the 
propaganda  in  favor  of  Hanford  origi- 
nates within  Govejnment  departments 
and  is.  therefore,  being  subsidized  by  the 
taxpayer.  One  of  these  days  Congress 
may  finally  have  had  its  fill  of  these 
methods  and  refuse  to  appropriate  funds 
that  are.  In  effect,  being  used  in  an  at- 
tempt to  unbalance  the  balance  of  power 
which  was  established  to  guarantee  this 
Nation's  welfare  and  integrity.  Mean- 
while let  us  be  prepared  for  another 
bureaucratic  onset  In  1962. 

Two  editorials  which  have  appeared 
in  newspapers  published  in  the  State  of 
Washington  in  the  past  several  weeks 
are  highly  relevant  to  the  Hanford  con- 
troversy. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  The  one 
published  by  the  Centralia.  Wash., 
Chronicle  on  September  13,  which  is  a 
reprint  from  the  Longview,  Wash..  Daily 
News,  needs  to  ht  studied  carefully  in 
the  light  of  statements  made  In  the 
House  and  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
availability  of  coal  in  the  Northwest. 
The  distinguished  lentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLinrLD]  on  July  12  made 
this  statement  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks in  favor  o(  the  Hanford  power- 
plant:  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  inls  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  a  statenuent  on  the  relation  of 
the  Hanford  reactor  electric  generatl.ig  fa- 
cilities and  the  development  of  coal  re- 
■ources  in  the  NortJiwest.  Tou  will  note 
that  the  Northwest  uses  very  little  coal,  and 
the  Hanford  Installation  itself  U  the  big- 
gest user.  In  the  future,  the  use  of  coal 
cannot  support  the  major  power  require- 
ments of  the  area. 

Figures  provided  by  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  show  Washington  alone  has 
in  excess  of  30  billion  tons  of  recoverable 
coal  reserves,  which  in  the  overall  are 
but  a  small  part  of  the  generous  supplies 
with  which  the  United  States  has  been 
blessed.  Only  last  week  the  Associated 
Press  reported  that  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey's latest  estimates  place  recoverable 
coal  at  830  billion  tons  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  In  addition  to  the  vast  store- 
house in  Washington  itself,  there  are 
more  than  100  billion  tons  of  recoverable 
reserves  In  Montana.  46  billion  tons  in 
Utah.  60  billion  toau  in  Wyoming,  and  40 
billion  tons  in  Colorado. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
have  opposed  HanXord  with  good  cause. 
The  president  of  district  10,  with  head- 
quarters in  Renton.  Wash..  Issued  public 
protests  against  a  subsidized  powerplant 
that  would  take  away  from  miners,  rail- 
road mien,  truckers,  and  employees  of 
numerous  allied  Industries  the  oppnartu- 
nlty  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  their  fam- 
ilies. The  editorial  to  which  I  refer  defi- 
nitely confirms  the  UMWA's  hopes  for  a 
better  tomorrow  through  expansion  of 
Washington  coal  industries. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  coal 
industry  of  the  Northwest  would  not  be 
the  exclusive  loser  to  a  subsidized  Han- 
ford powerplant.  One  of  the  avowed 
objectives  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's grandiose  scheme  In  supporting 


Hanford  Is  the  long-range  power  grid  to 
carry  electricity  through  a  series  of  ex- 
changes from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Thus  Hanford  con- 
stitutes a  direct  threat  to  coal  producers 
in  the  Midwest.  Furthermore,  through 
the  proposed  intertie  grid  system,  even 
the  electric  powerplants  in  my  district 
could  eventually  be  deprived  of  market 
outlets  because  of  the  allegedly  harmless 
but  admittedly  extravagant  Hanford 
plan. 

The  other  editorial  which  I  include 
herewith,  from  the  Boise,  Idaho,  States- 
man, presents  a  brief  but  concise  sum- 
mary of  the  philosophy  of  public  versus 
private  power.  As  stated,  private  indus- 
try has  met  every  obligation  for  indus- 
trial power  and  has  paid  enormous  Fed- 
eral taxes  that  have  been  misused,  in 
part,  to  create  Federal  competition 
through  such  facilities  as  are  now  en- 
visioned for  Hanford.  The  Duquesne 
Light  Co.  in  Pittsburgh  Illustrated  its 
advertisement  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  of  October  3  with  dramatic 
drawings  of  the  extent  to  which  Amer- 
ica's investor-owned  light  and  power 
companies  have  taken  care  of  rising  re- 
quirements and  will  handle  whatever 
needs  develop  in  the  ensuing  years.  In 
1930  there  were  150,000  miles  of  trans- 
mission lines,  a  figure  that  rose  to  364,000 
miles  in  1959  and  will  reach  half  a  mil- 
lion miles  by  1970.  The  electric  com- 
panies will  add  more  than  $7  billion  in 
transmission  facilities  in  the  present  dec- 
ade. This  money  will  come  from  the 
voluntary  investments  of  American  citi- 
zens who  believe  in  the  free  competitive 
economy  that  built  this  Nation  to  the 
greatest  power  on  earth  in  less  than  two 
centuries.  Bureaucratic  intrusion  is  the 
surest  way  to  throttle  industry  progress, 
destroy  investor  confidence,  and  dim 
America's  outlook  for  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  myself  a  sin- 
cere friend  of  the  West.  During  the 
past  several  years  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  residents  of  com- 
munities from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  commending  me  for 
my  efforts  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty 
of  western  areas  threatened  by  vmnec- 
essary  and  devastating  Federal  wTecking 
projects.  I  have  had  scores  of  callers 
In  my  office  who  are  in  enthusiastic 
sympathy  with  my  philosophy  but  would 
not  want  to  be  publicly  Identified  with 
opposition  to  biu'eaucratic  plans  because 
of  the  fear  of  reprisal. 

My  first  obligation  is  to  the  22d  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  but  I  shall  always 
support  legislation  designed  to  benefit 
the  national  welfare.  The  proposed 
powerplant  at  Hanford  would  be  unfair 
because  It  would  directly  subsidize  com- 
petition for  hard-pressed  regions  else- 
where in  the  coimtry  where  new  Indus- 
try Is  badly  needed  but  where  no  similar 
federally  provided  advantage  of  low- 
cost  power  prevails. 

There  are  many  other  factors  weigh- 
ing against  Hanford,  Mr.  Speaker. 
They  were  reflected  in  the  several  House 
votes  during  the  session  just  closed  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  But  it  ap- 
pears obvious  that  this  file  of  objections 
must  be  kept  at  hand  and  resubmitted 
for  public  display  if  the  Hanford  pro- 
posal Is  resurrected  as  Indicated. 


The  newspaper  editorials  follow: 
[From    the    Boise    (Idaho)     Statesman, 
Sept.  20.  1961] 
Public  Power  Light  £>nc8 

The  refusal  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  approve  a  plutonium  reactor  at  Han- 
ford. Wash.,  to  produce  electricity  has 
started  a  new  line  of  protest  from  the  public 
power  proponents  that  is  amusing.  The 
Portland  Oregonian  views  the  Hanford  re- 
fvisal  as  evidence  that  Congress  is  opposed 
to  growth  in  the  Northwest.  The  Oregonian 
reasons  that  there  "is  abject  fear  that  it 
(the  Northwest)  will  take  industries  away 
from  their  districts  and  States."  Continu- 
ing, the  Oregonian  says: 

"If  this  be  true  (and  how  else  can  this 
vote  be  Interpreted?)  the  Northwest  may 
expect  similar  opposition  to  new  Federal 
multipurpose  projects  Including  electricity 
(which  repays  its  own  cost  and  helps  irri- 
gation). It  may  expect  congressional  pres- 
sure to  Increase  the  Bonneville  power  rate 
to  further  restrict  Industrial  expansion.  lUt 
may  expect  raiding  of  out  power  resources 
from  other  areas. 

"Those  who  thought  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment never  should  have  started  development 
of  the  Col\imbla  Basin's  resources — for  flood 
control,  navigation,  Irrigation,  and  power — 
evidently  have  gained  some  recruits  in  the 
House.  The  drive  is  to  keep  the  Northwest 
in  colonial  status,  a  vacation  land,  a  semi- 
wilderness,  a  place  to  visit  but  not  to  settle, 
a  region  unable  to  find  enough  jobs  for  its 
children." 

The  Oregonian  offers  new  and  different 
reasoning  than  any  we  have  read  before. 
Apparently  It  has  been  concluded  in  the 
Columbia  Basin  area  that  the  Government 
Is  obligated  to  forever  spend  more  and  more 
millions  of  money  provided  by  the  entire 
Nation  for  the  public  power  subsidy  that  is 
provided  the  Northwest.  This  Is  an  unusual 
philosophy  as  is  evidenced  by  the  expression 
of  opinion  that  "other  areas  fear  Industries 
win  be  taken  from  them  and  transplanted  to 
the  Northwest."  The  Portland  area  got  most 
of  its  new  Industry  in  tfels  manner.  Its 
alumlnimi  industry,  which  processes  bauxite 
with  federally  subsidized  public  power,  was 
and  is  a  highly  questionable  arrangement. 
No  one  ever  saw  any  bauxite  produced  in 
Oregon.     It   comes   from   Texas. 

All  of  which  Is  an  excellent  Illustration  of 
Federal  largesse  of  huge  proportions.  Nat- 
urally the  Oregonian  is  unhappy  that  the 
Federal  Government  Isn't  continuing  to  sub- 
sidize its  area  forever. 

The  Oregonian.  in  its  protest  over  the 
Hanford  situation,  renders  important  Illus- 
trative service.  Take  Idaho,  for  example,  the 
source  of  part  of  the  water  resource  that 
makes  Northwest  power.  Idaho  fought 
tooth  and  nail  and  won  the  fight  against  the 
high  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  The  promoters  of 
this  project  assured  everyone  In  sight  tliat 
It  had  many  benefits  and  no  dangers.  Pro- 
tective legislative  claiises  were  offered  in  the 
way  of  amendments  to  the  bill  that  sounded 
as  though  Idaho  wbuld  be  protected. 

The  Portland  complaint  over  a  change  In 
congressional  attitude  (Congress  voted  the 
money  for  the  string  of  dams  along  the  Co- 
lumbia) makes  quite  plain  the  danger  that 
exists  in  Federal  encroachment  in  any  area 
for  the  simple  reason  that  Congress — the 
supreme  power — can,  and  does,  change  its 
mind.  The  protective  amendments  In  the 
high  Hells  Canyon  legislation  could  have 
been  repealed  Just  as  the  Oregonian  points 
out  that  Congress  presently  is  opposed  to 
expansion  of  the  Federal  Columbia  power 
system. 

In  plains  words,  what  the  Government 
gives,  it  may  take  away.  And  any  area  that 
rtxns  the  risk  of  resource  involvement  with 
the  Federal  Government,  if  it  Is  at  all  pos- 
sible to  avoid  It.  only  asks  for  inevitable  dis- 
appointment. The  sure  way  is  the  Idaho 
way — ^keep  the  Government  off  the  river  and 
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let  private  enterprise  assume  the  responsi- 
bility under  State  commission  control. 

Private  industry  has  met  every  obligation 
for  Industrial  power  and  has  paid  enormous 
Federal  taxes  that  have  been  used,  in  part, 
to  build  the  Bonneville  and  the  John  Day 
and  the  McNary  Dams.  Never  have  these 
dams  brought  the  Northwest  a  stable  econ- 
omy. And  they  never  will  for  the  simple 
reason  that  Congress,  the  representation  of 
all  the  States,  Just  can't  keep  on  doling 
money  out  to  support  two  Isolated  areas — the 
Northwest  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. It  is  not  the  American  system  to 
make  residents  of  roughly  45  of  our  States 
the  underwriters  of  cheap  power  in  the  other 
5.  Oregon  wouldn't  want  to  help  any  other 
State  In  the  same  manner  that  she  has  re- 
ceived Federal  assistance.  And  Oregon  does 
not  hesitate  to  see  spooks  under  the  public 
power  tAble  now  that  Congress  has  decided 
it  can  no  longer  provide  larger  bait  through 
cheap  power  for  the  northwest  area. 

Should  the  Hanford  situation  mark  the 
end  of  one  of  the  really  raw  giveaways  by 
Federal  Government,  the  Nation  may  breathe 
a  sigh  of  relief.  While  the  Oregonian  calls 
the  Hanford  House  vote  "the  most  cold- 
blooded expression  of  this  Intention  yet  to  be 
publicly  displayed, "  we  view  It  In  another 
light.  It  is  the  signal  of  a  welcome  new 
day. 

"What  will  the  Northwest  do  about  It?" 
the  Oregonian  asks.  A  Federal  corporation 
to  absorb  Bonneville  with  bonding  powers  to 
finance  projects  Congress  refuses  to  vote? 

That's  not  the  answer. 

Oregon,  and  the  State  of  Washington  as 
well,  ought  to  quit  smoking  the  public  power 
opium  and  get  back  to  the  old  days  of  sound 
business  without  dependence  on  the  Federal 
Treasury.  In  addition  to  the  stability  the 
private  enterprise  tradition  provides,  there 
is  the  pride  of  self-accomplishment.  Idaho, 
without  Federal  power  aid  or  threats,  sets  a 
fine  neighborly  example. 


[From  the  Centralla  (Wash.)  Chronicle.  Sept. 

13.  19«1| 

Future  or  Coal 

Could  it  be  that  Washington  State  might 
some  day  become  a  major  coal-producing 
region  of  the  Nation?  It  is  a  possibility,  as 
well  as  a  distinct  probability. 

At  the  present  time  an  estimated  64  tril- 
lion tons  of  bituminous  coal  lies  practically 
untouched  in  areas  where  it  is  impracticable 
to  mine  by  orthodox  methods.  Much  of  it  is 
burled  In  hard  rock  In  hills  from  5  to  95 
percent  off  horizontal.  The  uncovered  coal 
in  Washington,  according  to  estimates, 
amounts  to  465,000  times  more  than  In  our 
neighboring  State  of  Oregon. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  now  preparing  to 
set  up  an  experimental  project  at  Roslyn, 
near  Cle  Elum.  at  mine  No.  9  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  by  an  installation  of  spe- 
cial equipment  to  determine  if  these  veist 
resoiirces  of  coal  can  be  tapped  by  hydraulic 
mining  instead  of  the  methods  employed 
on  the  east  coast.  Water  pressure  at  4,500 
pounds  per  square  inch  would  cut  away  the 
coal  from  the  solid  mass.  Hydraulic  mining 
on  the  Eiirface  is  not  new.  but  this  will  be 
the  first  attempt  to  employ  it  in  uncovering 
undergroiuid  coal  beds. 

The  Japanese  are  now  buying  large 
amounts  of  American  coking  coal,  which 
comes  out  of  the  eastern  mines.  Involving 
not  only  expensive  methods  of  extraction, 
but  also  a  long,  expensive  haul.  If  the 
Ro6lyn  experiment  is  successful  we  will  not 
only  have  the  opportunity  of  supplying  this 
rapidly  increasing  demand,  but  we  will  have 
the  added  advantage  of  abundant  water  for 
hydraulic  mining  and  close  proximity  of 
ports  for  shipping  overseas.  As  the  econ- 
omy of  the  West  expands  there  will  be  added 
markets  on  our  own  shores. 

Presently  Washington  State's  coal-mining 
industry   is    almost    nonexistent,    with    the 


State  ranking  only  35th  In  all  phases  of 
mining. 

Southwest  Washington  should  keep  an  eye 
on  this  experiment.  Many  of  the  oldtimers 
of  Cowlitz  County  remember  that  in  the 
early  1920's  substantial  amounts  of  coal  were 
used  in  home  furnaces.  Hock  Springs  coal, 
from  Wyoming,  competed  with  Chehalls  coal 
mined  only  a  few  miles  away. 

While  such  a  development  of  this  kind 
might  not  be  right  around  the  corner,  it 
could  be  before  we  realize  it  and  give  us 
something  other  than  the  major  industries, 
involving  forest  products,  to  sustain  our 
economy  and  push  it  ahead. 

We  have  a  huge  ace  in  the  deck  here  in 
Longview,  too,  in  that  we  are  ideally 
equipped  to  handle  large  exports  of  all  kinds 
to  every  area  of  the  Pacific. 


Is  the  Area  Redevelopment  Program 
Needed  in  East  Texas?  What  Are 
the  Facts  of  Employment,  Purchas- 
ing Power,  New  Industries,  and  Dis- 
placed Families? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  passage 
of  the  area  redevelopment  bill  has  set  off 
a  furor  in  Texa.s,  particularly  in  east 
Texas. 

No  sooner  had  the  legislation  become 
law  than  some  of  the  Texas  newspapers, 
particularly  the  big  metropolitan  dailies, 
began  condemning  the  legislation  as  un- 
wanted and  unneeded.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  newspapers,  reporting  that  41  coun- 
ties in  east  Texas  had  been  designated 
as  "distressed  areas"  or  "depressed 
areas,"  declared  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  heaped  "insults"  on  these 
communities,  as  a  forerunner  to  un- 
wanted Federal  intervention  in  local 
affairs. 

On  August  23,  the  East  Texas  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  meeting  at  Tyler,  Tex., 
adopted  resolutions  declaring  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  had  "arbitrarily" 
designated  41  counties  in  the  region 
served  by  this  organization  as  "distressed 
areas"  without  any  such  designation  be- 
ing either  sought  or  desired  by  the  coun- 
ties themselves  and  demanding  that  this 
"odious  designation"  be  withdrawn. 
These  resolutions  further  suggested  that 
no  Federal  assistance  is  needed  or 
wanted  in  these  counties.  They  made 
claims  that  Texas,  and  east  Texas  in 
particular,  is  leading  the  Nation  in  the 
number  of  new  industrial  plants  and 
plant  expansions  and  in  the  creation  of 
new  job  opportunities.  Figures  were 
cited  to  show  the  number  of  new  indus- 
trial plants  and  plant  expansions  In 
Texas  and  east  Texas. 

Specifically,  this  resolution  states; 

And  keeping  in  mind  that  the  State  of 
Texas  leads  the  Nation  in  the  number  of  new 
industrial  plants  and  plant  expansions  and 
In  the  creation  of  new  Job  opportunities  not 
only  during  the  calendar  year  1960,  but  for 
the  first  6  months  of  the  current  year. 


And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  out  of  a 
total  of  378  new  industrial  plants  estab- 
lished In  the  State  of  Texas  during  1960,  235 
of  them  were  located  in  east  Texas,  even 
though  the  East  Texas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce region  comprises  only  20  percent  of 
the  geographical  area  of  the  State:  as 
against  143  new  industrial  plants  located  in 
the  other  80  percent  of  the  State. 

And  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  out  of  a 
total  of  487  Industrial  plant  expansions,  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  299  were  located  in  east 
Texas  as  against  188  for  the  rest  of  the 
State. 

In  contrast  to  this  glowing  description 
of  economic  conditions  in  the  71  counties 
of  east  Texas,  some  of  the  smalltown 
newspapers  of  the  region  have  posed 
questions  of  this  kind : 

If  Job  opportunities  are  so  plentiful,  why 
are  so  many  people  in  our  hometown  unem- 
ployed, and  why  are  so  many  people  moving 
away  in  search  of  Jobs? 

I  have  been  doing  some  research  into 
these  questions  to  try  to  find  out  what 
the  facts  are,  and  I  think  I  now  have  the 
facts  rather  clearly. 

Before  citing  them,  however,  let  me 
point  out  why  the  figures  on  new  indus- 
trial plants  and  plant  expansions  fail 
to  answer  the  question  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  need — even  great  need — in 
east  Texas  for  the  Federal  assistance 
available  under  the  area  redevelopment 
program. 

NUMBER   or  NEW   INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS  DOBS   NOT 
REFLECT  NEED  rOR  JOB  OPPORTUNITIXS 

First,  a  simple  count  of  new  plants  and 
plant  expansions  does  not  tell  us  any- 
thing about  how  many  new  jobs  are 
created.  A  majority  of  these  so-called 
plants  are  very  small  shops  which  will 
hire  half  a  dozen  people  or  so — many 
even  less. 

Second,  a  simple  count  of  new  plants 
and  plant  expansions  does  not  tell  us 
how  many  previously  existing  businesses 
have  gone  out  of  business  in  the  same 
period  the  new  business  units  were  l)e- 
ing  created. 

Third,  a  count  of  new  plants  and  plant 
expansions  refers  only  to  industrial 
plants.  It  gives  no  information  about 
the  greater  source  of  jobs  in  service  es- 
tablishments, or  on  farms,  or  in  the 
profes5ional  services.  Nor,  of  course, 
does  the  number  of  new  and  expanded 
industrial  plants  tell  us  anything  about 
the  total  number  of  jobs  that  may  be 
needed  to  provide  employment  for  the 
people  of  the  region. 

Finally — and  this  proves  to  be  most 
important — a  simple  count  of  the  num- 
ber of  new  industrial  plants  and  plant 
expansions  in  the  whole  of  the  71  coun- 
ties tells  us  nothing  about  employment 
or  other  economic  conditions  in  the  indi- 
vidual counties.  The  area  comprising 
the  71  counties  of  east  Texas  is  larger 
than  several  whole  States  on  the  eastern 
seaboard,  and  these  counties  differ  from 
one  another  in  vast  degree.  A  few  con- 
tain large  cities,  such  as  Dallas,  in  Dal- 
las County;  Galveston  and  Texas  City 
in  Galveston  County;  Houston  and  Bay- 
town  in  Harris  County;  Beaumont  and 
Port  Arthur  in  Jefferson  County;  Waco 
in  McLennan  Coimty;  and  Austin  in 
Travis  County.  But  the  majority  of  this 
vast  area  is  made  up  of  rural,  small- 
town, and  small-city  communities. 
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In  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  picture  of 
what  the  employment  trends  have  been 
in  these  counties,  I  have  obtained  from 
the  Texas  Elmployment  Commission  in- 
formation on  the  number  of  business 
establishments,  the  number  of  employ- 
ees, and  the  wages  paid  in  each  county 
over  a  series  of  years  back  to  1956.  The 
Texas  Employment  Commission  data 
covers  not  just  industrial  establishments, 
but  all  kinds  of  establishments — includ- 
ing retail  establishments,  and  so  on — 
where  the  establishment  has  four  or  more 
employees.  In  addition,  I  have  compared 
the  population  changes  as  reported  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  esti- 
mates of  income,  or  what  is  called  "Ef- 
fective Buying  Power."  as  repwrted  by 
Sales  Management  magazine. 

The  facts,  in  a  nutshell,  are  these:  A 
few  large  cities — particularly  Dallas  and 
Houston — have  indeed  been  growing  very 
rapidly.  New  industrial  plants,  many 
new  businesses  of  all  kinds,  have  come 
in;  employment  has  been  growing  rap- 
idly and,  indeed,  the  populations  of  the 
big  cities  are  Increasing  enormously. 
People  have  been  moving  into  the  cities 
from  the  smalltown  and  rural  areas. 
They  have  had  to  In  order  to  obtain  jobs. 

In  contrast,  however,  the  overwhelm- 
ing p>ercentage  of  the  smaller  towns  and 
rural  areas  of  east  Texas  arc  going  down- 
hill. In  most  of  these  counties  employ- 
ment in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year  was  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  2 
years  ago.  and  even  5  years  ago.  Thus 
there  have  been  fewer  jobs,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  population  tends  to  in- 
crease at  a  rate  of  about  20  percent  each 
decade,  and  the  number  of  persons  of 
employment  age  tends  consistently  to  in- 
crease. What  is  happening,  in  fact,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  populations  of  most  of 
these  counties  are  actually  declining,  be- 
cause families  are  being  forced  to  move 
away  in  search  of  employment  opf>or- 
tunities. 

In  many  of  the  71  counties  of  east 
Texas,  purchasing  power  has  actually 
gone  down  within  the  past  year. 

DISPLACED   POPULATION    A    NATIONAL    PROBLEM 

These  basic  facts  as  to  these  differ- 
ences between  the  big  cities  and  the 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  have.  I  am 
afraid,  been  overlooked  by  the  East 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by 
many  other  well-meaning  groups  who 
are  no  less  concerned  about  progress  and 
expanding  economic  opportunities. 

New  businesses  and  new  job  opportu- 
nities in  the  big  cities  are  no  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  declining  economic  op- 
portunities in  the  small  cities,  towns,  and 
rural  areas.  Some  people  are  adven- 
turous, it  is  true — like  to  move  to  the 
city  and  can  readily  do  so.  But  a  great 
many  families  in  the  small-town  and 
rural  areas  cannot  easily  move  and  will 
not  move  until  extreme  pressures  force 
them  to  move.  They  have  ties  of  many 
kinds  holding  them  to  the  community, 
including,  in  many  cases,  a  home  and  a 
home  mortgage  which  they  cannot  read- 
ily leave.  The  fact  is  that  we  will  have 
extremely  serious  unemployment  and 
underemplojmient  in  these  communities 
so  long  as  nothing  is  done  to  expand  eco- 


nomic opportunitie;9 
basis. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  huge 
migration  to  the  cities  is  also  causing 
great  problems  for  the  city  governments 
and  the  State  governments  and  for  the 
people  concerned.  There  is  too  little 
room,  too  little  police  protection  and  so- 
cial services,  and  too  little  money  in  the 
city  budgets  to  meet  the  great  financial 
demands  that  this  movement  of  popula- 
tion— frequently  unemployed  popula- 
tion— places  upon  them. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  not 
a  trend  peculiar  to  Texas,  but  one  which 
is  creating  grave  problems  throughout 
the  Nation.  Almost  everywhere  the 
story  is  the  same — people  are  being 
pushed  out  of  the  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  of  America  and  are  piling  into  the 
great  cities,  causing  overcrowding  and 
all  of  the  other  social  and  economic 
problems  associated  with  the  big  cities. 
For  at  least  20  years  now  people  have 
been  moving  away  from  the  farms  and 
Into  the  cities  at  a  rate  of  about  a  million 
people  a  year.  Clearly  the  Nation  is 
reaching  a  crisis.  Something  must  be 
done  to  help  create  new  kinds  of  eco- 
nomic activity  and  expanding  job  op- 
portunities In  the  rural  and  small-town 
communities. 

EISENHOWER  ADMINISTRATION  RECOGNIZED  THAT 
4  1  COUNTIES  or  EAST  TEXAS  NEED  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE 

I  might  add  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  long  recognized  this 
problem,  though  when  it  had  the  prob- 
lem to  itself,  under  the  previous  admin- 
istration. It  did  not  recognize  it  to  the 
extent  that  it  was  willing  to  urge  the 
kind  of  steps  that  are  needed  to  cope 
with  the  problem. 

Incidentally,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  not  designated  any  area  in 
Texas  as  a  "distressed  area"  or  as  a  "de- 
pressed area."  He  has  called  them  only 
"redevelopment  areas."  meaning  areas  of 
serious  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment— just  as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  since  1955. 

Furthermore,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  not  arbitrarily  designated  the 
41  counties  of  east  Texas  as  redevelop- 
ment areas  under  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill ;  these  areas  were  automatically 
designated  as  eligible  to  participate  in 
Federal  assistance  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  designated  as  "re- 
development areas" — under  the  rural 
areas  development  program  adopted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1955 
and  operated  throughout  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  In  other  words, 
even  the  Eisenhower  administration  rec- 
ognized these  41  Texas  counties  as  areas 
of  serious  unemployment — as  areas  need- 
ing Federal  assistance  and  efforts  to 
create  new  economic  opportunities — al- 
though, of  course,  the  Federal  assistance 
offered  during  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration did  not  involve  any  financial 
assistance. 

It  should  be  made  clear  also  that  un- 
der the  new  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram the  Federal  Government  will  not 
force  any  Federal  assistance  on  any  area. 
Under  this  program  areas  suffering  from 
severe  unemployment  are  recognized  as 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance,  in  cer- 
tain kinds  of  projects,  which  the  local 


communities  must   themselves   propose 
and  must  help  to  finance. 

CONTRASTS  BETWEEN  EXPANDING  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  BIG  CITIES  AND  DECLINING  OPPORTUNTTT  IN 
OTHER    EAST    TEXAS    COMMUNITIES 

Now  let  me  point  out  more  specifically 
just  what  has  been  happening  in  the 
rural  and  small-town  areas  of  east 
Texas,  as  compared  to  the  few  big  cities. 

In  the  decade  1950-60,  the  population 
of  the  two  largest  counties  increased  by 
54  percent.  These  are  the  covmties  in 
which  Dallas  and  Houston  are  centered. 
In  contrast,  the  population  of  the  other 
69  counties  increased  by  only  5  percent, 
while  the  population  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  was  growing  by  19  percent. 

If  we  omit  from  our  totals  of  east 
Texas  the  4  largest  counties — Harris. 
Dallas,  Jefferson,  and  Travis — we  find 
that  the  population  in  the  other  67  coim- 
ties  increased  in  the  decade  by  only  1 
IJercent. 

Between  1959  and  1960  the  total  effec- 
tive buying  income — that  is,  income  after 
taxes — as  estimated  by  Sales  Manage- 
ment magazine,  increased  by  15  percent 
in  the  2  largest  counties,  but  by  only  3 
percent  in  the  other  69  counties  as  a 
whole.  Omitting  all  6  of  the  big-city 
counties  from  our  totals  for  east  Texas, 
we  find  the  total  effective  income  actu- 
ally declined  in  the  other  65  counties  by 
almost  2  percent. 

In  the  11  counties  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas — counties 
in  which  I  am  naturally  especially 
interested — effective  buying  income 
dropped  by  8  percent.  This  was  in  a 
period  when  effective  buying  income  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  increased  by  7 
percent.  Whatever  may  have  been  done 
by  the  East  Texas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  bring  new  industries  into  Dallas 
and  Houston,  and  perhaps  into  three 
or  four  other  cities,  this  obviously  has 
not  solved  our  problem  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District,  in  view  of  an  8  per- 
cent total  decline  in  income. 

I  might  add  that,  according  to  the 
Texas  Emplosmient  Commission,  em- 
ployment in  these  11  counties  actually 
decresised  by  4  percent  between  the  fiist 
quarter  of  1960  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1961.  So,  in  the  year  when  the  East 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce  can  boast 
of  many  new  industrial  plants  in  some 
parts  of  east  Texas,  employment  in  the 
11  counties  of  my  district  actually  de- 
clined by  4  percent.  Furthermore,  total 
wages  paid  in  these  11  counties  dropped 
by  3  percent. 

The  basic  data  from  which  I  have 
drawn  these  remarks  appears  in  the 
tables  to  follow. 

The  first  table  summarizes  data  for 
population,  total  and  per  capita  income, 
business  establishments,  employment 
and  wages  for  the  71  counties  of  east 
Texas,  for  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  71 
counties  of  east  Texas  are  compared  in 
several  different  ways. 

First,  the  counties  containiiig  the  2 
largest  cities  are  compared  with  the 
totals  of  the  other  69  counties;  second, 
the  6  big-city  counties  are  compared 
with  the  other  65  counties.  In  addition, 
separate  totals  are  shown  for  the  11 
counties  of  the  First  Congressional  Dis-  ~ 
trict  of  Texas. 
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Table  1. — Population,  estimated  effective  buying  income,  business  egtablifthments,  employment  and  wages,  selected  counties  in  east  Texas, 

the  State  of  Texas,  and  the  United  States  {dates  as  specified) 


East  Texas 

Texas  total 

■ 

71  east  Texas 
counties 

2  counties 

versus  60 

6  counties  versus  65 

11  rountlr« 
of  1st  Con- 
gressional 
district 

r.8.  total 

2  large  city 
counties 

60  other 
counties 

6  lartte  dty 
countiea 

65  other 
counties 

Population: 

Anril  1950  >     .         - 

3, 713,  .V47 
4, 610, 668 

$6,319,724 
$6.  94.%  371 
$7.  f49.  856 
$8,364,844 

$1,498 
$1,571 
$1,646 
$1,790 

33.262 
37.638 
3V.79R 
40,757 

917,782 
960.6-29 
917.964 
983,522 

1011,874 
$1,035,823 
$1,111,953 
$1,150,756 

1,421..'i00 

2,  1H085 

$3,443,870 
$3,860,391 
K  126, 016 
$4,735,907 

$1,843 
$1,903 
$1,933 
r.'.  108 

17.023 
19,708 
21.122 
21,  741 

.V,9.  313 
609.477 
564.262 
6-28,933 

$602,324 

yi93.889 
$7«1.  238 
$7ba,  403 

2,292,047 
2,415,083 

$2,875,854 
»3, 07.^.  980 
$3.  Ka.  840 
$8,618,037 

$1,224 
$1,288 
$1,402 
$1,494 

10,230 
17.930 
18,  676 
10. 016 

348.  469 
3.S7.  152 
353,702 
354.580 

$309.  .550 
$341,934 
t.TM.715 
$3(37.203 

2.020.823 
2, 942. 935 

$4,504,256 
$4. 996. 919 
$5,368,097 
$6,  108.  477 

$1,761 
$1,820 
$1,807 
$2,033 

22.290 
-25,602 
27.  404 
28,174 

713,763 
765.467 
714.542 
780.014 

$742,004 
$855,033 
$021,  M«2 
1053,009 

1.602,724 
1,667,733 

$1. 815, 408 
$1,948,462 
$2. 281. 750 
$2,246,807 

$1,004 
$1,154 
$l.-287 
$1,350 

10t068 
11,940 
12.394 
12,583 

204.019 
201.162 
203.412 
202,608 

$100,270 

$179,890 
$190.  271 
$106,703 

270,945 

245.942 

$254,882 
$277,730 
$319. 805 
r.'»6,382 

$959 
$1,041 
$1,164 
$1,214 

1,000 
1,680 
1.765 
1,813 

32.707 
31.506 
32,<MI0 
31,265 

$20,475 
$27,573 
$31,216 
$30,338 

7,711.104 
0, 57V,  677 

$12,088,800 
$14.-287.428 
$1.^712..S35 
$10,888,180 

$1,440 
$I.B28 
$1,001 
$1,740 

02.031 
70,118 
74,705 
(•) 

1.  622.  448 
1.812.808 
1.  Ml,  140 

(•) 

$1,542,403 
$l,8M,00e 

(«) 

150.007.361 

April  1960 

179.323.175 

Estimated  effective  baying  inoome  (thousands  of  dollars) : 
1955                 . . 

8206.001.325 

1957 

1959 

$200,354,024 
$333,881,285 

1900                    - 

8358,100.040 

Estimated  per  capita,  eflective  buying  income:  > 

1955           

$1,002 

1957                

81.784 

I960 

81.800 

I960             - 

81,074 

BuMnpss  establishments  (number):  • 

Mar  31.  1966 

1,807.708 

Mar  31.  1958     . -- 

2.0ltt.OM 

Mar  31   1960       

2.281.870 

Mar  31   1901           .— 

{•) 

AverafEe  employment  in  1st  quarter  of  year  (nomber): ' 
1956           

37.580.000 

1968              — 

40.080,000 

1960            . 

41,067,000 

1961 

{•) 

Wajtrs  pai<i  in  1st  quarter  of  year  (thousands  of  dollars):* 
Mar  31   1980                              --- 

$381830.070 

Mar.  31. 1958.      — 

848.083,808 

Mar.  31, 1900        

840.940,088 

Mar  31   1061            - -      

(') 

>  Bureau  of  the  Census,  oenmis  of  population. 
*  Sates  Management  magaxioe. 


The  second  table  shows  for  each 
county  employment  and  wages  paid  in 
the  first  quarter  of  each  of  several  se- 
lected years,  as  reported  by  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission.    The  counties 


>  Texas  Rmployment  ComDil.<sion  (data  Is  fcir  businets  establishments  with  4 

moreciniiloyees). 
•  Not  available. 


are  arranged  In  alphabetical  order,  ex- 
cept that  the  11  counties  of  the  First 
Congressional  I>lstrict  of  Texas  appear 
separately. 
This  table  shows  that  employment  in 


the  1 1  counties  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Texas  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  was  not  only  less  than  It  was  a 
year  ago.  It  was  eren  substantially  less 
than  employment  5  years  ago  in  1956. 


Table  2. — Employment  and  wages  in  establishments  having  4  or  more  employees  Ist  quarter  of  the  year,  105S,  1968,  1960,  and  1961 

[Dollars  In  thousands] 


71  counties,  total. 


0  big-dty  counties,  total. 


Dallas 

QalwstoQ 

Hyrli.. 

JsOenoB.. ........... 

McLennan 

Travis 


11  counties  of  1st  Congressional  District,  total 


Bowie. 
Ca 

Delta- 

Franklin... 
Harrison... 
Hopkins... 

Lamar 

Marion 

Morris 

Red  River. 
Titus 


65  counties,  tota] 


11  counties  of  1st  ConamrioMl  District,  total- 

64  other  counties: 

Anderson 

Angelina 

Bell 

Brazoria 

Burleson 

Camp ... .._....„......... 

Chambers 

Cherokee 

CoUta.. 

FaIls.'-lIII~I~I"I™~"IlIIlIlI!"!II~~" 

Fannin 

Freestone _„ ., 

Orayson ..... ........ 

Oregg , 

OrimM 


Average  employment  in  1st  quarter 


1950 


017,782 


718,708 


200,408 
29,088 

200,907 
60,  .WO 
30,873 

as.  an 


82.707 


0,134 
1.383 

186 

458 
7,281 
1,020 
4,386 

672 
4,831 

792 
1,056 


204.010 


82,707 

2,740 

0,231 

8,933 

13.030 

285 

.■>53 

1.103 

3.079 

3,292 

4.383 

1.647 

2,064 

800 

11.119 

14.733 


1958 


060,030 


786. 407 


285, 741 
88.428 

323,736 
67.876 
34,041 
80,048 


1000 


017.  OM 


n«.5«3 


20.^353 
81.027 

308,900 
60,810 
2^el2 
83,588 


1001 


083.!!23 


78a  014 


308,870 
31.704 

330.063 
61.163 
36,080 
32,078 


31,  two 


7.363 
1.320 

163 

350 
7,466 
1.684 
^276 

630 
4.343 

851 
2,162 


201,162 


31,800 

2.088 

7.964 

8,271 

15,640 

3.V5 

.VU 
1.601 
3.830 
3.500 
4,068 
1,638 
2,080 

866 
11,706 
14,  517 

807 


32,000 


7.388 
1,201 

104 

310 
8.360 
1.804 
4,800 

481 
8.148 

824 
1080 


203,412 


32,000 

8,040 

8.021 

R.600 

13,030 

406 

010 

1,880 

3,671 

3,880 

6,133 

1.351 

3,330 

838 

11.500 

14,790 


31.308 


7.888 
1,888 

268 

244 
8,233 
1,794 
4,704 

if* 
3,606 

924 
2,171 


m,m 


31,308 

2.805 

7.667 

8.800 

16,170 

415 

886 
1,280 
3.510 
4.147 
4.780 
1.367 
2,104 

737 
11.148 
14.  .WS 

7M 


Wages  la  lat  quartar  of  year 


1000 


8011.874 


7Ct,8M 


27\4»4 
37.888 

320,830 
08,000 
31.708 
31.084 


30,478 


0,883 

0B8 

107 

304 

0,338 

1,130 

2.iS3 

482 

8,818 

408 

1,882 


30,476 

1.008 

8.083 

8,880 

10,008 

133 

312 

1.380 

2.533 

IMO 

3.080 

774 

1,810 

401 

8,788 

13,808 


1088 


81,888,68 


8SM 


318.100 
83.808 

r5,oeo 

83,748 
31.440 
38.080 


37,878 


^837 

084 
81 

313 
7.813 
1.338 
3,801 

680 
8,334 

478 
1.722 


17%  I 


v.tn 

14S5 

7.418 

8.100 

30.808 

1«3 

858 
3. 381 
2.707 
Z404 
8.426 

877 
1.430 

673 

0.062 

13,801 


1080 


1001 


81.111.058 


351,223 
84. 084 

400.018 
74.110 
K804 
27.883 


81.  SM 


5.818 

987 

113 

338 

8.180 

1.881 

881 

7.888 

S47 

1.761 

1881 VI 


II.3M 

2.880 

7.ns 

8,081 

10.673 

280 

378 

1.801 

2.734 

8.081 

4.081 

740 

1.830 

670 

iai63 

14.743 


81.  iaa7so 

808.888 


882.823 
88,888 

430,041 
80,-258 
K888 
38,317 


0,348 
1.010 

107 

-.•70 
8,008 
1.818 
3.733 

414 
4,040 

8W 
1,888 


ao,i8t 

2.448 

7,274 

7,1U 

34.438 

340 

878 
1.801 
1715 
3,888 
8,781 

750 
1,847 

473 

0.010 

18,100 


1961 
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Table  2. — Employmint  and  wages  in  establishments  tiavi 

ng  4  or  more  employees  1st  quarter  of  the  year,  1966,  1958 
Continued 

(Dollars  in  thousands] 

,  1960,  and  1961— 

Average  employment  in  Ist  quarter 

Wages  in  1st  quarter  of  year 

19.56 

1958 

1060 

1961 

1056 

1068 

1000 

1001 

64  other  countiea— ContliUM4 

lliirdin            i-  ---       --- .  -     ^   _       -  .          _     _ 

2,728 
2,118 
1,835 
3.686 
4,725 
2,600 
2,194 
316 

4.825 
2,012 

341 
8,296 
3,246 
3.537 
6.121 

647 
9,661 
1,362 
1.712 
06 
1,007 

442 
4,278 

676 

428 

188 

2.243 

14,781 

468 
1,014 

902 
1.449 
1,227 

747 
1.763 
2.606 
1,747 

2,723 

2.274 

1.762 

1.214 

4.934 

2.712 

1.884 

302 

321 

4.032 

1.''71 

647 

2,843 

2.846 

3.305 

4.607 

662 

11.131 

1,279 

1,6.58 

60 

082 

356 

4,343 

1,058 

605 

132 

1,923 

14.205 

300 

006 

023 

1,447 

1,415 

726 

1,848 

2.607 

1.778 

2,044 

2,089 

1,589 

1.278 

5,003 

2,752 

1,8.58 

446 

330 

4.137 

1,788 

662 

2,617 

2.607 

3.362 

4,574 

510 

0.784 

1,173 

1,639 

77 

063 

662 

4,423 

027 

614 

143 

1,087 

15,682 

486 

876 

1,043 

1.663 

1,416 

700 

2,077 

2.867 

2,136 

2,654 
2,496 
1.738 
1,411 
6,087 
2,693 
1,742 

464 

337 
3,471 
1.710 

499 
2,462 
2,608 
3,474 
4.383 

860 

11,012 

1,190 

1,673 

43 

1,014 

301 
3,083 

005 

440 

129 

1,016 

15,740 

386 
1,032 
1.084 
1.482 
1,472 

704 
2,107 
2,028 
1,061 

$2,083 

1,650 

1,118 

3,354 

3,351 

2.246 

1,394 

156 

130 

4,138 

1.382 

206 

3.509 

2,640 

2.467 

3.847 

2W 

10,860 

1,161 

1,095 

61 

769 

374 

3,768 

445 

244 

80 

1,461 

12,484 

244 

671 

647 

1,160 

710 

668 

007 

1.684 

1,373 

$2,354 

1,824 

1,120 

876 

3,945 

2,470 

1,325 

159 

163 

8,448 

1,346 

351 

3,008 

2.387 

2.478 

3.580 

321 

13.685 

1.164 

1,116 

26 

744 

419 

4,199 

790 

354 

07 

1,234 

13,024 

200 

647 

602 

1.270 

001 

684 

1,168 

1,666 

1,483 

$2,622 

1.646 

1,082 

905 

6,364 

2,550 

1,200 

302 

166 

8,747 

1,284 

380 

2,835 

2,211 

2,808 

3,474 

307 

13,002 

1,160 

1,308 

41 

670 

000 

4,012 

643 

362 

94 

1,301 

16,220 

202 

670 

070 

1,386 

036 

713 

1,413 

1,880 

1,008 

$2,260 
2,120 
1  237 

Henderson .... 

HIU         

Houston  .....•....•.■. 

040 

Hunt 

6.972 

2,607 

1,300 

282 

Jasper  

Kaufman... . .. 

Lef        

Leon         .............. 

177 

Liberty       ...... 

3.311 
1,282 

Limestone ........ 

Madison 

304 

Milam            

2.964 

Montffomerr       ....... 

2,244 

N  iAC(>ff<iocbn    ^. ...... 

2.649 

3,360 

Newton     ...... 

T 

817 

Orange     .............. 

16,300 

Panola     .............. 

1,224 

Polk        . 

1,208 

Kalns    ... 

17 

Robertaoo........ 

816 

Rockwall. 

423 

Ruak        

9,820 

Sabine            

628 

Ran  Auffustlne .. 

208 

San  Jacinto ....... 

06 

bbelby     .......... 

1,284 

Pmith      

16,667 

Trtnlty 

216 

Tyler      .... . 

678 

t'pshur       ............ 

735 

V an  7an4t    ........... 

1,224 

Walker               

1,050 

Waller 

813 

Wivhingtm 

U'llltaraMNi 

1,412 

1,044 

Wood       

1,742 

Finally,  the  third  table  shows  for  each     In  1960,  together  with  the  total  effective     Management  magazine,  in  1959  and  in 
county  the  population  in  1950,  and  again     buying  income,  as  estimated  by  Sales     1960. 

Table  3. — i^ulation,  1960  and  1960,  and  estimated  effective  buying  income,  1969  and  1960,  71  counties  of  east  Texas 


O-eounty  total. 


2  largest  countiea: 

I>allas 

Harris 

Next  4  largest  eoontlea: 

OalVMtaB„ 


Me 

Travto 


11  ooonties  of  1st  Concnwonal 
District,  total 


Bowie 

Delta.'.IlII 

Franklin 

Harrtaon.... 

Hopkins.... 

Lamar. ..... 

Marion...... 

Morris 

Red  Rlvw.. 
Titus 


84  other  counUes.  totaL. 


Andemn. . 
Anrellna... 

Bell 

Braiorta 

Burleson... 

Camp 

Chambers.. 
Cherokee... 

Collin 

Ellis 

Falls 

Fannin 

Freestone.. 


Population 


1080 


3.000.823 


014,700 
806.701 

113,006 
105,083 
13a  194 

loaooo 


270,945 


01.000 

20,732 

8.004 

0.267 

47.748 

31400 

41083 

10,172 

0.433 

21,861 

17,302 


1,416,770 


31.875 
36,032 
73,824 
40.549 
13,000 
8,740 
7,871 
38,604 
41,002 
46,046 
30,724 
81,388 
16,880 


1000 


1042.035 


051.827 
1,343,158 

140,364 
246,080 
160.001 
211130 


246,042 


80,971 

23,406 

6.860 

5,101 

46,804 

11804 

84,234 

8,040 

12,676 

15,682 

16,785 


1,421,791 


38,102 
39,814 
04.007 
76,204 
11, 177 
7,840 
10,379 
33,120 
41.247 
43.395 
21.263 
23.880 
12.526 


Eflective  buying  Inoome 


1060 


1000 


T%o%imnd$ 
$6,308,007 


1.811007 
1313,109 

220, 4«2 
453.201 
223,324 
345,014 


319, 805 


84.044 

23,346 

7,787 

6,840 

00.800 

28,378 

47,867 

8,889 

11.747 

18,320 

21010 


1.001.864 


41,182 

54.540 

176,049 

114.281 

11.908 

O.8S0 

11041 

41,142 

56,217 

50,009 

26,890 

28.606 

17.333 


TVmsoiuf* 
80. 108. 477 


1141.158 
2.  584, 740 

264,662 
484.080 
239,072 
383,266 


20\382 


80,933 

24.206 

7,115 

6.156 

65.002 

34,887 

41.315 

8,306 

13,629 

15.242 

2a  ('72 


1,950,085 


80,266 

64,673 

174,774 

132,080 

11104 

8,413 

16,621 

37,664 

53,040 

61,232 

23.229 

26,801 

13,832 


64  other  counties— Continued 

Orayson 

Oregg 

Orlmes ^ . 

Hardin 

Henderson 

HiU 

Houston 

Hunt 

Jasper 

Kaufman... 

I.ee 

Leon 

Lll«rty 

Limest(»e._ 

Madison 

.Milam 

Montgomery 

Nacogdoches ......... 

Navarro ............ 

Nevrton. .....„„...„... 

Orange ........... 

Panola 

Polk 

Rains 

Robertson 

Rockwall 

Rusk 

Sabine 

San  Au^stine 

San  Jacinto 

Shelby 

Smith 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Van  Zundt ... 

Walker 

WaUer 

Washington 

Williamson 

Wood 


Population 


1080 


7a4«7 
01,268 
16,135 
10,635 
23,405 
31.282 
21826 
41731 
2a  049 
31, 170 
iai44 
11024 
20,729 
26.261 
7.006 
23.685 
24,604 
30.326 
30,916 
ia832 
40,567 
19,260 
16,194 
4,266 
10,008 
6.166 
41348 
8,668 
8,837 
7,ir2 
23,479 
74,  701 
iaO40 
11,292 
20,822 
22,693 
2a  163 
11,061 
2a  542 
38,863 
21,306 


1000 


73,043 

69,436 

11709 

24,629 

21,786 

23.660 

19,376 

39,390 

22,100 

29.931 

8.949 

9,951 

31,595 

20,413 

6,749 

21263 

20,839 

28.046 

34,423 

ia372 

6a  357 

16,870 

13,861 

1993 

16, 157 

5.878 

36,421 

7,302 

7,722 

6,153 

20,479 

86,350 

7.539 

ia666 

19,793 

19,091 

21,475 

11071 

19. 146 

36,044 

17,663 


Eflective  buying  income 


1060 


Tk(m*and$ 
$119,779 
124,656 
14.977 
29.782 
27,004 
37,788 
21,422 
64.904 
21771 
31,206 

iao4i 

11548 
38,635 
23,730 

7,233 
25,004 
31803 
38,907 
47.004 

9.303 
94.188 
21166 
17.062 

3.330 
19.518 

6.622 
67, 114 

7,496 

a  661 

6,427 

24,877 

123.325 

8,504 
11833 
19, 819 
23,504 
20,834 
17,926 
20,034 
47,366 
21017 


1960 


TSovnani* 
$113,037 
118,589 
13,728 
31040 
26,068 
33.178 
20,588 
64,662 
24,552 
34.424 

9.437 
ia337 
43,825 
22,462 

7,344 
24,362 
34.798 
34,171 
45.424 

9.960 
99,436 
21,168 
16,502 

3,028 
17,618 

6,766 
6a427 

7,718 

6,819 

6.865 

22.068 

129.630 

7.903 
11396 
21209 
23.624 
27,285 
18,722 
21, 478 
44,853 
21938 


Source:  Population  from  Bureau  of  the  Census;  eflecUve  buying  Income  from  Sales  Management  magazine. 
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Resame  of  Activities  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  1st  Session, 
87tk  CoBgress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  submit  a  summary  of  the 
major  legislative  accomplishments  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
for  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

During  this  session  256  items  of  leg- 
islation were  referred  to  the  Committee 


on  House  Administration.  Of  these  99 
were  subsequently  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  reported  favorably  to  the 
House. 

At  the  first  meeting  held  in  the  cur- 
rent Congress  the  chairman  appointed 
four  standing  subcommittees:  Accounts, 
Elections,  Printing,  and  Enrolled  Bills — 
Library — Memorials.  At  the  same  time 
three  special  subconunittees  were  ap- 
pointed to  deal  with,  first,  electrical  and 
mechanical  office  equipment;  second, 
parking:  and  third,  audit  of  the  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  House. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Hon. 
Samttxl  N.  Friedel  the  Accounts  Sub- 
committee conducted  hearings  on  re- 
quests of  18  standing  committees  and  2 
select  committees  for  funds  to  finance 
authorized  studies  and  investigations 
during  the  87th  Congress,  as  follows: 


Conunittee 


Agriculture 

Armed  Services -.. 

Banking  and  Currency 
(Housinf!). 

Banklne  an<l  Currency 

District  of  Columbia 

Education  and  Labor 

Forei^ni  Affairs 

Do 

Oovemment  OperaUons 

House  Administration 

l>o 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.. 
Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Do 

Judiciary 

Do- 


Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Serr- 
ice. 

Public  Worta 

Do 

Science  and  Astronautics 

Small  Buslnws 

Vn- American  Activities 

Veterans'  Affairs 

Do 

Ways  and  Means 

Select  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate Export  Control 
Act  of  1949. 


Total - 


Author!  ting 
resolution 


Funds 
resolution 


H.  Res.  86 

H.  Res.  78 

H.  Res.  143.--. 

Rule  XI(4) 

Rule  XI(5) 

H.  Res.  141 

H.  Res.  60 


Rule  XI(8) 

RuleXI(»)(k).. 

...do 

H.  Res.  92 

H.  Re5.  108 

H.  Res.  420 

H.  Res.  56 

Public  Law  »• 

272. 
H.  Res.  98 


H.  Res.  75. 

H.  Ree.  28. 

.do. 


H.  Res.  55... 
H.  Res.  46... 
Rule  X  1(18). 
n.  Res.  49... 
do 


H.  Rep.  403 


n.  Res.  94... 
H.  Res,  79... 
H.  Res.  144.. 

H.  Res. 200.. 
H.  Res.  180.. 
H.  Res.  149.. 
H.  Res.  81... 
H.  Res.  348.. 
H.  Res.  70... 
H.Re8.1.W.. 
H.  Res.  367.. 
H.  R«s.  128.. 
H.  Rec  165.. 

H.  Res.  439.. 
H.Res.t*.-. 
H.  Res.  204.. 

n.  Res.  09-. 

H.  Res.  76... 

H.  Res.  138. 
H.  Res.  433- 
H.  Res.  85.. 

Res.  148. 

Res.  167. 

Res.  50.. 
H.  Res.  392. 
H.  Res.  291. 
H.  Res.  453. 


H. 
H. 
H. 


Funds 
approved 


Feb.  28,1961 

..-.do 

...-do 

Mar.  15,1961 

do 

Feb.   28,1961 

do 

June  2C.  \W,\ 
Mar.  1, 1961 
28,1961 
29.1961 
28,1061 
do 


Feb. 
June 
Feb. 


Sept.  7,1961 
Feb.  28,1961 
Mar.  15,1961 

Feb.  28,  1961 

do 

do 

Sept.  7,1961 
Feb.  28,1961 

do 

Mar.  1. 1961 
Feb.  28,1961 
Aug.  10,1961 
June  13,1961 
Sept.  19, 1961 


Amount 
requested 


Amount 
approved 


160,000 
180.00) 
100.000 

5.000 
10.000 

633.000 

150.000 
.\000 

640,000 
20,000 
10.000 
60,000 

435^000 

150.000 
200,000 
165,000 

75,000 

100,000 

am.  000 

150.000 

300.000 

680.000 

331,000 

50,000 

100,000 

25,000 

60,000 


5,354.000 


SEO,000 
150,000 
100,000 

6,000 

10,000 

633,000 

150.000 

5,000 

640,000 

20,000 

laooo 

60.000 
435^000 

150,000 
200,000 
150,000 

75,000 

100,000 

950,000 

150,000 

300.000 

680,000 

331,000 

50.000 

100,000 

25,000 

40,000 


5,319,000 


Period 

(years) 


Foreign 
travel 


Yes.> 

No. 

Yes.» 

No. 

No. 

Yes.« 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes.» 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 
No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes.* 
Yes.« 

No. 
No. 

Y«6. 

Yes.« 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 


The  Hou5e  of  Representatives  has  aathorlxed  travel  outside  the  United  States  with  the  following  limitations: 
>  By  subcommittees  of  not  to  exceed  5  members. 

*  To  any  commonwealth  (of  the  United  States)  or  possession  thereof. 

'  Territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Inlands,  and  lbs 
Paclflc  flaR  areas  of  the  United  States. 

*  Canada;  and  2  subcommittees  not  exceeding  6  members  and  not  exceeding  2  staff  members  each,  as  authorized 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  do  no,  art  authorized- to  travel  outside  the  United  States  in  oonnectiuu  with 
highway  conferences. 


In  this  report  no  attempt  will  be  made 
to  list  bills  or  resolutions  considered  by 
the  committee  other  than  those  which 
affect  the  entire  membership  of  the 
House  or  those  which  are  of  general 
public  interest.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a 
large  proportion  of  the  legislation  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration is  primarily  cormected  with 
the  administrative  functions  of  the 
House. 

House  Resolution  219.  authorizing  an 
Increase  in  the  basic  clerk  hire  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
an  additional  $3,000  per  annum,  and 
authorizing  one  clerk  in  addition  to 
those  to  which  each  Member  is  en- 
titled by  law,  was  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee and  passed  by  the  House  on 
March  15,  1961. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  ap- 
proved, and  the  full  committee  author- 


ized, a  favorable  report  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  538,  which  would  allow  each 
Member  to  be  reimbursed  for  trans- 
portation expenses  incurred  by  him  in 
traveling  on  official  business  between 
V7ashington  and  his  congressional  dis- 
trict, such  reimbursements  to  be  in  ad- 
dition to  mileage  to  which  a  Member  is 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  This  legis- 
lation would  also  provide  reimbursement 
of  travel  expenses  between  Washington 
and  each  Member's  congressional  dis- 
trict for  two  round  trips  for  one  staff 
member,  or  one  round  trip  for  each  of 
two  staff  members  in  each  fiscal  year. 
The  proposed  legislation  did  not  reach 
the  stage  of  final  consideration  in  the 
House  before  adjournment. 

Many  resolutions  were  referred  to  the 
committee  which  would  authorize  addi- 
tional personnel  for  committees  and  of- 


fices of  the  House  and  would  provide  in- 
creases in  compensation. 

Hearings  were  held  on  many  subjects 
on  which  action  was  postponed  until  the 
second  session.  One  of  more  than  rou- 
tine interest  was  the  proposal,  on  which 
hearings  have  been  held  in  many  recent 
Congresses,  to  provide  a  residence  for 
pages  of  the  House  and  Senate.  Seven 
bills  are  pending  on  this  subject. 

The  special  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
trical and  Mechanical  Office  Equip- 
ment, under  the  chairmanship  of  Hon. 
Paul  C.  Jones,  of  Missouri,  inspected  and 
approved  several  new  models  of  various 
types  of  office  equipment  for  Members, 
and  authorized  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to 
add  these  to  the  "approved  list"  of  such 
equipment.  In  this  connection  the  com- 
mittee further  recommended  the  enact- 
ment of  House  Joint  Resolution  392 — 
Public  Law  87-107.  This  provided  addi- 
tional electric  tjrpewriters  for  Members 
of  the  House,  and  in  certain  cases,  de- 
pending upon  the  population  of  a  Mem- 
ber's district,  provided  an  additional  $500 
allowance  for  such  equipment. 

Probably  the  most  important  and  time- 
consuming  legislation  confronting  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress was  the  question  referred  to  it  of 
the  right  of  J.  Edward  Roush  or  George 
O.  Chambers  to  a  seat  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. The  Subcommittee  on  Elections, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Hon.  Robert 
T.  AsHMORE,  conducted  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  the  matter,  including  a 
recount  of  all  the  ballots  cast  for  the 
respective  candidates  for  Representative 
in  Congress  in  the  Fifth  District  of 
Indiana  at  the  general  election  of  Novem- 
ber 8.  1960.  After  several  months  of  in- 
tensive study  and  investigation,  the 
committee  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  13. 1961 — House 
Report  513 — the  result  of  its  findings, 
namely,  that  J.  Edward  Roush  was  duly 
elected  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Indiana  In  the 
87th  Congress,  and  was  entitled  to  a  scat 
therein. 

Further,  the  committee  recommend- 
ed— House  Resolution  340 — that  pay- 
ment be  authorized  both  to  Mr.  Roush 
and  Mr.  Chambers  covering  compensa- 
tion provided  by  law  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  period 
beginning  January  3,  1961,  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion— House  Resolution  339 — declaring 
that  Mr.  Roush  was  duly  elected. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Printing,  of 
which  Hon.  Wayne  L.  Hays  is  chairman, 
reported  favorably  to  the  House  68 
resolutions  authorizing  the  printing  of 
various  documents,  manuscripts,  and 
hearings,  of  which  14  were  legislative 
proposals  originating  in  the  Senate. 
The  majority  of  requests  for  such  print- 
ing resulted  from  demands  upon  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  in 
the  House,  and  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  for  copies  of  documents  re- 
lating to  communism  and  subversive 
tactics  threatening  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 
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The  committee  authorized  a  revision 
and  reprinting  of  the  document  entitled 
'The  Capitol:  A  Pictorial  Story  of  the 
Capitol  in  General  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Particular,"  which  it 
is  hoped  to  have  available  for  Members 
early  in  the  2d  session  of  the  87th 
Congress. 

A  manuscript  written  by  Dr.  George  B. 
Galloway,  senior  specialist  in  American 
Government,  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress,  was  au- 
thorized to  be  printed  as  a  House  docu- 
ment, under  the  tlOe  "History  of  the 
House  of  Representatives." 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  resolutions 
authorizing  printing  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress: 

H.  Con.  R««.  12.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  HouM  Document  ft  12,  85tta  Congress — 
"The  Capitol." 

H.  Con.  Res.  61.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  print  as  a  House  document  the  publica- 
tion "Pacta  on  Communism — Volume  II,  the 
Soviet  Union.  From  Uenln  to  Ktirushchev" 
and  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies. 

H.  Res.  01.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  certain  ma- 
terial relating  to  the  Prylngpan-Arkansas 
project. 

H.  Con.  R«8. 81.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  (or  the  prlnUng  of  a  House  docu- 
ment. 

H.  Res.  104.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  addltlonai  copies  of  House  Re- 
port No.  2237.  86th  Congress,  2d  session. 

H.  Con.  Res.  142.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  prlntli^  of  additional  copies  of 
th«  report  "Communist  Target — Youth — 
Communist  Infiltration  and  Agitation  Tac- 
Ucs." 

H.  Res.  201.  Providing  for  additional  copies 
of  House  Document  No.  118.  86th  Congress. 
Ist  session,  entitled  "The  House  Committee 
on  Un-Amerlcnn  Activities,  What  It  Is— 
What  It  Does." 

H.  Res.  250.  Providing  for  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  the  report  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  held  March 
13,  14,  1961.  at  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

H.  Res.  251.  To  provide  for  the  printing  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with 
an  Index  and  anclUaries,  as  a  House  docu- 
ment. 

H.  Res.  259.  Authorising  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  of  a  compilation  of  General 
Accounting  Office  findings  and  reconunenda- 
tions  for  Improving  Government  operations; 
and  providing  for  additional  copies. 

H.  Con.  Res.  307.  Providing  for  additional 
copies  of  a  publication  entitled  "Soviet  Total 
War— Historic  Mission  of  Violence  and  De- 
celt."  85th  Congress.  1st  session. 

H.  Con.  Res.  308.  Providing  for  additional 
copies  of  parts  1.  2.  and  3  of  hearings  en- 
titled "Ccwnmunlst  Training  OperaUons — 
Communist  Activities  and  Propaganda 
Among  Youth  Groupis." 

H.  Con.  Res.  309.  Providing  for  additional 
copies  of  hearings  entitled  "The  Northern 
California  District  of  the  Conununlst  Party — 
Structure — Objectives— Leadership." 

H.  Con.  Ree.  310.  Providing  for  additional 
copies  of  a  study  entitled  "Legislative  Rec- 
ommendations by  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities— Subsequent  Action 
Taken  by  Congress  of  Executive  Agencies — A 
Research  Study  by  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress." 

H.  Con.  Res.  311.  Ptovldlng  for  additional 
copies  of  House  Document  No.  336,  seth 
Congress.  2d  session,  entitled  "Facto  on 
Communism — Volunie  I,  The  Conununlst 
Ideology." 

H.  Res.  202.  Providing  for  additional  copies 
of  a  consultation  entlUed  "Language  as  a 
Communist  Weapon." 


H.  Res.  203.  Providing  for  additional  copies 
of  testimony  of  Peter  S.  Derlabln,  former  of- 
ficer of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics committee  of  state  security  (KGB)  en- 
titled "The  Kremlin's  Espionage  and  Terror 
Organizations . ' ' 

H.  Res.  294.  Providing  for  additional  copies 
of  staff  consultations  entitled  "The  Ideologi- 
cal Fallacies  of  Communism." 

H.  Res.  295.  Resolution  providing  for  ad- 
ditional copies  of  hearings  entitled  "Com- 
munism In  the  New  York  Area — Entertain- 
ment." 85th  Congress.  2d  session. 

H.  Res.  296.  Resolution  providing  for  ad- 
ditional copies  of  a  consultation  with  Edward 
Hunter,  author  and  foreign  correspondent, 
entitled  "Communist  Psychological  War- 
fare— Brainwashing,"  85th  Congress.  2d 
session. 

H.  Res.  297.  Providing  for  additional  copies 
of  House  Document  119,  86th  Congress.  1st 
session,  entitled  "Patterns  of  Communist 
Espionage." 

H.  Con.  Res.  320.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  Inaugural  ad- 
dresses of  the  Presidents  as  a  House  docu- 
ment and  providing  for  additional  copies. 

H.  Con.  Res.  327.  Authorizing  the  printing 
of  additional  copies  of  House  Document  198 
of  the  84th  Congress,  entitled  "The  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations." 

H.  Res.  349.  Authorizing  the  printing  of 
"United  States  Defense  Policies  In  1960"  as 
a  House  document. 

H.  Con.  Res.  342.  Authorizing  the  printing 
as  a  House  document  of  the  tributes  ex- 
tended to  be  the  Honorable  Sam  RAYBuaN, 
and  providing  for  additional  copies. 

H.  Con.  Res.  364.  To  print  as  a  House  docu- 
ment the  publication  "World  Communist 
Movement — Selective  Chronology  1818-1957, 
Volume  1,"  and  to  provide  for  the  printing  of 
additional  copies. 

H.  Res.  397.  Providing  for  additional  copies 
of  House  Report  No.  2228,  86th  Congress, 
2d  session,  entitled  "The  Communist-Led 
Rlota  Against  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  In  San  Francisco.  Calif., 
May  12-14.  1960." 

H.  Res.  398.  Providing  for  additional  copies 
of  House  Report  No.  2237.  86th  Congress, 
2d  session,  entitled  "Annual  Report  for  the 
Year  I960,*'  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities." 

H.  Res.  408.  Authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  report,  House  Report 
No.  851.  on  H.R.  8400. 

H.J.  Res.  558.  Providing  for  printing  copies 
of  "Cannon's  Procedure  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." 

H.  Con.  Res.  384.  Authorising  the  printing 
of  additional  copies  of  the  report  "Conunu- 
nlst Target — Youth — Conununlst  Infiltration 
and  Agitation  Tactics." 

H.  Con.  Res.  385.  Authorizing  the  printing 
of  a  manuscript  entitled  "History  of  the 
House  of  Representatives." 

H.  Res.  473.  Authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  House  Report  No.  1249 
entitled  "New  Civil  Defense  Program." 

8.  Con.  Res.  7.  To  print  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment a  compilation  of  studies  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

8. 451.  To  authorize  the  distribution  of 
copies  of  the  Congressional  Record  to  for- 
mer Members  of  Congress  requesting  such 
copies. 

8.  Con.  Res.  15.  To  print  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, with  additional  copies.  "A  Report  on 
United  States  Foreign  Operations,"  submit- 
ted  by  Senator   Allen   J.   Ellender. 

8.  Con.  Res.  17.  Authorizing  the  printing  of 
the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Capitol"  as  a 
Senate  document  and  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies. 

8. 1748.  To  provide  for  the  Increased  dis- 
tribution of  the  Congressional  Record  to  the 
Federal  Judiciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  23.  To  print  additional  copies 
of  part  I  of  hearing  on  migratory  labor. 


S.  Con.  Res.  24.  Relating  to  printing  of 
publications  of  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  27.  Authorizing  the  printing  as 
a  Senate  document  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  National  Water  Research  Symposium. 

S.  Con.  Res.  39.  To  print  3.000  copies  of  a 
compilation  of  the  hearings,  repxjrto,  and 
committee  prlnta  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Policy  Machinery. 

S.  Con.  Res.  40.  Authorizing  the  printing 
as  a  Senate  document  of  the  40th  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf:  and  providing  for  ad- 
ditional copies. 

S.  Con.  Res.  44.  To  print  certain  hearings 
before  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  Spanish,  French, 
and  Italian  languages. 

S.  Con.  Res.  47.  To  print  additional  copies 
of  report  entitled  "Freedom  of  Communica- 
tions." 

As  a  result  of  intensive  hearings  con- 
ducted in  previous  Congresses,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  approval  of  H.R. 
8141.  a  bill  providing  for  the  revision  of 
the  laws  relating  to  depository  libraries. 
The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
August  22, 1961. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Enrolled  Bills — Library — Memorials  is 
Hon.  PAtjL  C.  Jones,  of  Missouri.  One  of 
the  more  important  items  of  legislation 
approved  by  the  committee  in  this  ses- 
sion was  the  approval  of  the  creation  of 
a  commission  to  consider  and  formulate 
plans  for  the  construction  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  perma- 
nent memorial  to  the  memory  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Seventeen  Members  of  the 
House  had  introduced  legislation  on  this 
subject,  but  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
session  the  committee  approved  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  51,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  Septembw  7,  1961. 
After  approval  by  the  House  the  resolu- 
tion was  signed  by  the  President  and 
became  Public  Law  87-364. 

Another  bill  of  importance  which  was 
approved  by  the  committee  was  H.R. 
4659,  which  authorized  the  establisli- 
ment  of  a  National  Armed  Forces 
Museum  Advisory  Board  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  also  authorized 
the  expansion  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution's facilities  for  portraying  the 
contributions  of  the  Armed  Forces  ot 
the  United  States.  This  bill  eventually 
became  Public  Law  87-186. 

Many  other  items  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion are  under  consideration  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Enrolled  Bills — Library — 
Memorials,  but  action  on  many  of  them 
has  been  postponed  imtil  the  second  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  is 
responsible  for  "examining  all  bills, 
amendments,  and  joint  resolutions  after 
passage  by  the  House ;  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  Senate,  of  examining  all  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  which  shall  have 
passed  both  Houses,  to  see  that  they  are 
correctly  enrolled;  and  when  signed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  shall  forthwith 
present  the  same,  when  they  shall  have 
originated  in  the  House,  to  the  President 
of  tlie  United  States  in  person,  and  report 
the  fact  and  date  of  such  presentation 
to  the  House." 
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During  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration reported  to  the  House  the 
enroliment  of  422  House  bilis  and  27  joint 
resolutions,  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, were  delivered  to  the  President  for 
signature. 


A   Call   for   Aosterity   in   the  Federal 
Go^ernmeiit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 


the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  entitled  "A  Call  for 
Austerity  in  the  Federal  Government." 
This  statement  directs  itself  to  a  trend 
in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  our  Government 
which  concerns  me  greatly  and.  indeed, 
should  be  of  concern  to  all  Americans. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

A  Call  roR  Austzrttt  in  the  Pt:oERAL 
Government 

For  2S  years  I  have  been  working  and  urg- 
ing the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  economy  and  restraint  In 
the  vast  spending  programs  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  Congress.  I  believe 
the  time  has  now  come  when  the  adminis- 
tration must  sponsor  a  program  of  austerity 
In  spending  the  tax  dollar.  If  we  are  unable 
to  economize,  I  predict  we  will  do  irrepara- 
ble damage  to  the  value  of  our  money  and 
to  oiu*  economic  weU-belng.     I  can  foresee 


an  economic  depression  that  will  not  only 
curl  your  h&lr,  it  wUI  singe  your  hide  like 
an  atomic  blast. 

I  realize  that  my  views  run  coxuiter  to  the 
theories  so  popular  with  certain  latter  day 
economists  and  others  who  have  abandoned 
the  Idea  that  the  function  of  Government 
Is  to  do  only  those  things  which  the  States 
or  the  people  are  unable  to  do  for  them- 
selves. Their  idea — briefly  stated — is  that 
a  program,  any  program,  shoxild  be  financed 
by  the  Federal  Government  if  it  seems  to 
be  a  good  program.  The  extension  of  this 
theory  was  described  by  that  great  Senator 
from  Ohio,  Robert  A.  Taft,  as  "creeping 
socialism."  If  be  were  to  comment  on  the 
spending  antics  of  1961.  he  would  no  doubt 
call  it  "galloping  socialism." 

The  dollar  perhaps  is  not  a  particularly 
accurate  yardstick  tor  measuring  the  cost  of 
Federal  Government.  Even  so,  I  think  a  ta- 
ble showing  the  funds  appropriated  by  each 
session  of  each  Congress  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1937  is  of  interest.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  table  Inserted 
in  the  body  of  my  remarks  at  this  point: 


Appropriations  made  by  the  U.S.  Congress  from  1789  to  1961,  by  Congress  and  session 


Congress 


1st.... 

>  ad — 

i  M 

Ml 

Ml 

Mh 

7th.... 

8th 

tth.... 
MMh... 
11th... 
plh... 
13th... 
|4th... 
Uth... 
leth... 
17th... 
lSth_. 
Uth... 
SOth... 
list... 
S9d 

asd-... 

Mth... 

38th 

*       a6th... 
STth... 

asth... 

2Mh... 

aotb... 

Slst... 

13d 

SM 

Mth... 

aath... 

Mth... 
17th.-. 
S8th... 
Mth... 
Mth... 
41st... 
4ad.... 
49d.... 
44th... 
46th... 
4ath... 
47th_. 
4Bth... 
mh... 
60th... 


Years 


178»-«1 
17)0-03 

17«fr^ 
17W-W 
1800-1801 
1802-3 
1804-5 
180e-7 
1808-0 
1810-11 
1812-13 
1814-15 
181«-17 
1818-10 
1820-21 
1822-23 
1834-25 
18a«-27 
1828-29 
1830-31 
1832-33 
1834-35 
1836-37 
1838-39 
1840-41 
1842-43 
1844-45 
1846-47 
1848-40 
1860-61 
1852-63 
1854-55 
1866-67 
1866-60 
1860-61 
1862-63 
1864-65 
1866-67 
1868-60 
1870-71 
1872-73 
1874-75 
1876-77 
1878-79 
1880-81 
1882-83 
1884-85 
1886-67 
1888-80 


Number 

of  sessions, 

unless 

abown  > 


2.. 
2.. 
2.. 
3-. 
2- 
3.. 
2-. 
3- 
2.. 
2- 
2.. 
2.. 
2.. 
2.. 
2.. 
2.. 
2.. 
2.. 
2.. 
3-. 
2.. 
3.. 
2.. 
2-. 
2.. 
2.. 
2.. 
3.. 
3.. 
2.. 
2.. 
3- 
2.. 
2.. 
3.. 
3.. 
3.. 
2.. 
2.. 
3.. 
3.. 
2.. 
2.. 
2- 
2.. 


Amount  of 
appropriation 


$8,001,600.15 

18.633,460.07 

33. 288, 647. 04 

7.813,963.45 

33,344,746.68 

36,436.770.67 

3^  745. 012. 11 

26.134.021.62 

31.401,908.53 

16. 072. 086. 80 

44, 647, 705. 53 

28, 402, 340. 71 

114, 060.  OOZ  87 

86, 618. 342.  43 

60, 402. 480. 02 

43.  933. 019. 87 

40,608,131.62 

48,723,180.67 

46,  472, 063.  96 

48.  467,  710.  77 

25.  523, 357. 64 

33.158.534.72 

31, 037, 708.  51 

67,067,038.40 

75, 275, 307. 65 

46, 880, 430. 52 

68.815,068.31 

46, 148.  783. 40 

100.458.767.11 

84. 849, 872.  69 

78.703.382.25 

03.  589,  493.  28 

136.  682.  218.  62 

139, 384, 097. 35 

123, 267, 456. 03 

158.  529, 756.  83 

2. 133, 183. 800. 75 

1.668.190.040.40 

301.451,202.80 

314.197,415.71 

347,  4«4.  849.  23 

372,  <i<i«.  413.68 

302.  732. ««.  01 

212. 478.  994. 05 

345. 426. 730. 20 

380,  602. 488. 43 

439. 330.  683.  74 

306,060,611.37 

402,606,244.04 

463, 135, 612.  60 


Cumulative  totals 


$8,901,600.15 

27.515.070.12 

60. 803. 618. 06 

68.  617,  670.  61 

01,862.316.19 

117,289,005.86 

143, 034, 107  97 

169,169,029.59 

200,570,038.12 

216,643,024.02 

261,190,730.45 

289,683,080.16 

404,  633, 083. 03 

491,151,425.46 

551,553.906.38 

505,  486, 026.  25 

636, 185, 057. 87 

684,  908,  238.  54 

731,380,302.49 

779,  848,  013.  26 

805,  371,  370.  90 

838,  529,  905.  62 

870,  467,  614.  13 

037,  5'A  541  53 

1,012,800,850.18 

1. 069.  690,  289.  70 

1, 11&505.358.01 

1,164.654.141.41 

1,274.112.908.52 

1,358.062.781.11 

1,437,666,163.36 

1. 531. 255. 656. 62 

1. 667, 037, 875.  24 

1,807,321,072.50 

1,930,589.427.62 

2.089,119,184.45 

4,  222,  302,  98.S    0 

5,  880  493. 025.  69 
6, 181, 945, 128.  68 
6, 496, 142,  544. 29 
6, 843, 607,  303.  82 
7, 216,  276, 807.  20 

7.  519, 000,  506.  21 
7, 731, 488,  500. 26 
8. 076. 916. 230.  46 

8.  457,  517, 718.  89 
8, 806,  857, 402.  63 
9,204,916,914.00 
9,607,612,158.04 

10. 070, 747.  770.  73 


Congress 


61st 

52d 

53d 

.Mth 

55th 

56th 

57th 

68th , 

SOth 

60th 

61st 

62d 

63d 

64lh 

65th 

66th 

67th 

68th 

69th 

TOlb 

71st 

72d 

73d 

74Ul 

75th 

75th 


76th. 
76th. 


nth.. 

77th.. 
78th.. 
78th.. 
70th.. 
79th.. 
80th.. 
80th.. 
81st.. 
81st.. 
83d..- 
83d... 
83d... 
83d... 
84  th.- 
84th.. 
85th.- 
85th.. 
86th.- 
86th.. 


Years 


1800-01 
1803-03 
1804-05 
1806-07 
1808-00 
1000-1901 
1002-3 
1004-5 
1006-7 
1006-0 
1010-11 
1012-13 
1914-15 
1016-17 
1018-10 
1920-21 
1923-33 
1934-35 
1036-27 
1928-29 
1930-31 
1932-33 
1934-35 
1036-37 
103N> 

1939  > 

1040  > 

1041  > 

1042  > 

1043  > 
1044' 
1045  > 
1046* 

1947  « 

1948  > 

1940  > 
1960  > 
1951  > 
1962  > 

1953  > 

1954  > 
1955* 
1056  > 

1967  > 

1968  > 
1950' 

1960  > 

1961  « 


Number 

of  sessions, 

unless 

shown  > 


2 

3 

3 

2. 

3 

2 

2 

a 

3. 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1st  ses8... 
3d  and  3d 

seas. 
1st  sesa... 
2d  and  3d 

sess. 
1st  ses8..- 
2d8e8S... 
1st  sess..- 
3d  seas... 
1st  wss... 
2d  sess... 
1st  sess... 
2d  sess... 
1st  sess... 
2d  sess... 

1st  sess 

2d  sess... 

Ut  sess 

2d  sess 

1st  sess 

2<i  sess 

1st  sess 

2d  sess 

1st  sess 

2d  sess 


Amount  of 
appropriation 


$611, 
623. 
804. 
613. 

l,l3^ 

036. 

015, 

066, 

1.106, 

1.276, 

1.208, 

1.420. 

1,605, 

10.848, 

82,721, 

7,465, 

7,171, 

6,619 

7.022, 

7.679, 

8,565, 

11,066, 

l.\  702. 

8.036, 

>  0,183, 

MO,  333. 


50.V  568. 32 
722,043.37 
845.034.50 
066.043.52 
660. 043. 00 
517.800.83 
286. 077.  25 
401,394.33 
173.000.33 
707,033.00 
275, 356. 34 
665,118.72 
039,097.86 
162,534.66 
605,312.88 
218,  995.  40 
247,  2.S0.  15 
879.000.00 
601,000.00 
71,S,000.00 
3W.  000. 00 
392,000  00 
7-22,  441 00 
846,  274. 00 
701.  740.  02 
996.  189  84 


•11.447,634,076.84 
•16,878.865.241.77 


'57.792. 
•147.071. 
•114.564. 
'•  67,  614, 
"60,780. 
"35.734. 
U36.082, 
"  41,  675, 
'•  46,  497, 
»  81,  04.V 
"  101,117 
"85,999, 
'•  85,  156, 
••58.160. 
"  63,  947, 
»»73,041, 
n  n,  0G4, 
••81.  119, 
••  81,  572, 
••83.700, 


715. 367.  36 
208.061.80 
008,  594.  62 
266, 774.  74 
137, 100.  eo 
200,  164.  04 
887,  708.  01 
480,  967.  05 
456.807  86 
040.441.00 
.786.807.  00 
646.411.00 
254.  707  00 
445.563.00 
281.321.00 
364.417.00 
958,328.00 
818.276.00 
357.  732  00 
241.057  00 


Cumulative  totals 


$10,662. 
11.306, 

ii.ooa 

13.814, 
13.660. 
14,866. 
16,802, 
16  458, 
17,563. 
18.839. 
30.137, 
21,  567. 
23.173, 
43.021, 
75.  742. 
83.208. 
00,379, 
06.999, 

101022. 

111.701. 

120. 367. 

132,223, 

147,  926, 

156,862. 

166.045. 

176. 379. 


253.330.06 
976,383.43 
821. 307  01 

787.260.53 
347,294.43 
865,094  06 
161,172.21 
562,  566  fA 
726,256.87 
434,  170  06 
TOO,  .■'36.  30 
374. 654.  03 
313.  752.  78 
476,  287  44 
081,600  32 
200, 595.  72 
447,  854.  87 
336. 854.  87 
017. 864.  87 
732.854.87 
067.864.87 
479.  854.  87 
202.206.87 
048,570.87 
750.311.70 
746.501.63 


187. 827. 880, 578.  47 
304. 706. 345. 830.  34 


362.  408. 061. 

400.570.170. 

524,  134.  178. 

601,  748.  445. 

661.  528,  582, 

607.362,701, 

733,  245,  670, 

774.  021.  IBO. 

821.  418.  617, 

002.463,667, 

1,003,581,444. 

1.080.581.001. 

1. 154.  737,  345. 

1. 212. 807. 701, 

1. 276. 846, 072. 

1.  340.  886.  437, 

1,  422.  061.  395, 

1.604,071,213, 

1,  885.  643,  571, 

1.  660.  442.  813. 


187  JO 
149  30 
744.01 
618.75 
628.35 
7V3  20 
501  30 
458.35 
356  21 
707.21 
694.21 
105.21 
002.21 
465.21 
786  21 
203  21 
531  21 
807  21 
530  21 
406.21 


'  Number  of  sessions  per  Congress,  until  1938,  were  varied  and  are  not  shown 
separately  until  that  date. 
'  Fiscal  year. 

'  Excludes  $172,473,242  payable  from  trust-fund  receipts. 
«  Excludes  $1,022,810,464  payable  from  trust-fund  receipts. 

•  Excludes  $1,904,152,417  payable  from  trust-fund  receipts. 

•  Excludes  $2,193,125,902.29  payable  from  trust-fund  receipts. 

»  Excludes  $3,062,440,984.94  payable  from  tru5t-fund  receipts. 

•  Excludes  $3,861,678,074.46  payable  from  trtist-fund  recclpU. 

•  Excludes  $4,642,328,743  5(5  payable  from  trust-fund  receipts. 
'•  Excludes  $6,74!>.006,537.59  payable  from  trust-fund  receipts 

»  Excludes  $6,862,202,694.43  payable  from  trust-fund  receipts. 
>»  Excludes  $4,653,376,294.93  payable  from  trust-fund  receipts. 
'«  Excludes  $5,487,3%.936  payable  from  trust-fund  receipts;  includes  $914,286,500 
contained  in  3d  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1948.  approveti  Dec.  23.  1947. 

Note.— Prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1938.  75th  Cong..  1st  sess.  trust  fund  appropriations 
(payable  from  trust  fund  receipts)  were  not  an  in^port.ant  iwrtion  of'the  total  ap- 
propriations. Commencing  with  that  fiscal  year  they  have  greatly  incre8se<i  due  to 
the  sums  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund,  the  railroad  retirement  account,  and  the 


Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  and  other  trust  funds.  Com. 
mencing  with  the  Hscal  year  1938  trust  fund  appropriations  are  not  included  in  the 
total  appropriations  but  are  sh.own  in  the  footnotes  for  each  fiscal  year. 

"♦  Excludes  $5,480,063,813  payable  from  trust-fund  receipts. 

"  Excludes  $6,517,603,514  payable  from  trust-fund  receipts. 

'•  Excludes  $6,63J,999,4'J5  payable  from  trust-fund  receipts,  and  includes  $10,841,- 
684.745  contained  in  public  laws  api)roved  .subsequent  to  November  27  1050 

"  Excludes  $8,127,323,548  payable  from  trust-fund  recrlpUs. 

'•  Excludes  $8,632,644,348  payable  from  tnist-fund  receipts. 

'•  Excludes  $8,999,782,171  payable  from  trust-fund  receipts. 

"  Exclu<les  $9,891,179,453  payable  from  trust-fund  receipts 

»•  Excludes  $10,871,988,245  payable  from  trust-fund  receipts. 

"  Excludes  $11,679,24H,757  payable  from  trust-fund  receipts. 

•»  Excludes  $15,610,607,572  payable  from  trust -fund  receipU. 

••  Excludes  $16,382,991,651  payable  from  trust -fund  receipts:  $4,708,050,000  for  re- 
funding internal  revenue  colfecilon.'::  and  $633,349,085  for  cumulative  sinking  fund. 

•*  Excludes  $19,495,828,782  from  trust-fund  receipts;  $5,402,200,000  lor  refunding 
Internal  revenue  collectionji;  and  $633,349,085  for  cumulaUve  slnkmg  fund. 

»•  Excludes  $22,329,801,975  payalWe  from  tnist-fund  receipts;  $6 ,aw, 67.^,000  for  re- 
funding internal  revenue  ooUecUoosi  and  $633^49,085  for  cumulative  sinking  fund. 
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n  you  study  this  table,  you  will  realize 
that  this  session  of  the  Congress  has  ap- 
proved the  fourth  highest  spending  budget 
in  the  history  of  the  RepuMlc.  The  980 
bUUon — excluding  authority  to  spend  money 
directly  from  the  Treasury  without  benefit 
of  congressional  blessing — Is  exceeded  only 
by  the  amount  this  Nation  spent  during  1943 
and  1»44 — at  the  height  of  World  War  II  and 
the   amount  spent   during   the   Korean   war 

in  liwa. 

Th«  Kennedy  administration  will  spend 
more  during  the  1952  fiscal  year  than  all  the 
administrations  of  all  the  Presidents  spent 
during  the  first  183  year*  in  which  the  United 
States  of  America  exlstad,  from  1789  to  1922. 
This  administration  wUl  spend  four  times 
more  than  the  record  spending  year  during 
World  War  I  when  taie  budget  was  $18.5 
billion. 

The  1963  spending  of  386  billion  compares 
with  64  biUion  spent  la  10S3.  and  $10.8  bU- 
lion  In  1937  when  I  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  observe  that  the  Congresses  of  which  I 
have  been  a  Member  for  the  last  25  years 
have  voted  slightly  over  $1,600  blUlon  in  that 
period. 

The  United  States  U  doing  precisely  what 
the  CommuiUsts  hope  we  wUl  do — spend  otu:- 
selves  bankrupt. 

Are  we  going  to  persist  in  this  easy  path 
so  that  the  Communist  hoi>es  will  come 
true — that  the  Communists  will  take  over  an 
economic  ruin  without  firing  a  shot? 

Or  ahaU  we  barken  to  the  advice  of 
Thomaa  Jefferson  of  Virginia?  I  realize  that 
Jefferson  is  not  as  papular  with  the  Fron- 
tiersmen as  he  was  with  old-fashioned  Demo- 
crats. Here  is  what  b«  said:  "I  place  econ- 
omy among  the  first  and  most  Important 
virtues — and  public  debt  as  the  greatest  of 
dangers.  To  preserve  our  Independence — 
we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load  us  with  per- 
petual debt.  We  must  make  our  choice  be- 
tween economy  and  liberty  or  profusion  and 
servitude." 

What  did  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee, 
have  to  say  on  this  question?  I  quote  him: 
"From  our  past  experience,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  simplicity  in  the  character  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  a  rigid  economy 
in  its  administration  should  be  regarded  as 
fundamental  and  sacred." 

This  is  the  advice  this  Nation  had  from 
the  two  men  who  are  regarded  as  the  patron 
saints  of  the  Democratic  Party.  If  RepubU- 
cans  advocate  following  this  advice,  why  do 
Democrats  ignore  it? 

Let  me  quote  another  man — a  Democrat 
with  a  moat  distinguished  record  in  the 
modem  era.  James  P.  Byrnes  was  a  Con- 
gressman, a  UJ3.  Senator,  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  aaslstant  to  the  Presi- 
dent during  the  greatest  war  in  otir  his- 
tory. Secretary  of  State  In  our  postwar 
Government  and  Ooverncv  of  the  great 
Stote  of  South  Carolina.  On  February  18, 
1953,  he  said,  "We  are  going  down  the  road 
to  statlsm.  Where  we  wUl  wind  up  no  one 
can  tell,  but  If  some  of  the  new  programs, 
seriously  proposed,  should  be  adopted,  there 
is  a  danger  that  the  individual — whether 
fanner,  worker,  manufacturer,  lawyer,  or 
doctor — will  soon  be  an  economic  slave  pull- 
ing an  oar  In  the  galley  of  the  Ship  of 
State." 

Why  does  the  administration  ignore  the 
wisdom  of  great  Democrats  and  accept  the 
advice  of  the  power-grabbers? 

Doesn't  our  new  President  remember  what 
he  said  a  year  ago?  On  October  8,  1960 — 
in  a  campaign  speech — he  said,  "It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  United  SUtea 
maintains,  to  the  exiient  that  it  is  possible, 
a  balanced  budget." 

Has  he  now  concluded  a  balanced  budget 
is  not  possible?  Or  does  he  plan  to  attempt 
to  balance  the  budget,  as  he  hinted  in  his 
Berlin  speech,  by  raising  taxes? 

The  American  people  now  pay  about  31 
percent  of  their  incomes  in  taxes.     Does  he 


plan  to  pile  on  more  taxes?  That  would 
be  austerity  for  the  people,  but  what  about 
some  austerity  in  Government?  On  my  mo- 
tion, the  following  language  was  inserted 
in  the  Senate  report  which  accompanied  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  to  the  floor: 

"BCOMOMT   AND  AUSTTRrTT 

"The  coQunlttee  desires  to  make  a  point 
of  the  fact  that,  where  an  approved  capa- 
bility can  be  attained  at  less  cost  than  esti- 
mated, funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
need  not  be  spent  in  their  entirety  and  can 
bo  returned  to  the  Treasury.  The  commit- 
tee and  the  American  people  would  be  en- 
couraged if  there  were  more  evidence  of  cost 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  both  civilians 
and  uniformed  personnel  in  the  Defense 
Establishment  and  a  more  objective  deter- 
mined effort  made  at  all  levels  of  the  Defense 
Establishment  to  effect  savings  in  the  use 
and  expenditure  of  monetary,  human,  and 
materiel  resources.  Further,  the  committee 
recommends  that  high-ranking  officials  and 
ofUcers  of  fiag  rank  give  particular  attention 
to  the  practice  of  austerity  In  connection 
with  their  privileges  in  order  to  set  an  ex- 
ample and  to  popularize  the  idea  of  getting 
tlie  most  fight  out  of  each  tax  dollar." 

What  do  I  mean  by  austerity?  I  checked 
the  dlctioiutry.  and  Funk  and  Wagnalls  says 
the  word  means  "severely  simple,  un- 
adorned." Perhaps  we  understand  the  word 
better  when  we  look  at  the  antonyms — the 
words  which  have  an  opposite  meaning: 
"affable,  appeasing,  bland,  easy,  genial, 
gentle,  indulgent,  mild,  pliable,  soft,  sweet, 
tender,  tractable,  jrlelding." 

We  need  some  austerity — some  self-disci- 
pline— on  the  part  of  the  servants  of  the 
people — not  alone  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  very  able  smd  distlnguisbed  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia,  a  great  man  In  the 
tradition  of  a  great  State,  has  made  a  study 
of  the  self-indulgent  programs  proposed  by 
this  administration  since  it  ctune  to  power 
last  January.  He  has  concluded  that  the 
tax  increase  required  to  support  these  pro- 
grams would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  30 
percent.  I  believe  his  conclusion  is  con- 
servative. 

If  Setuitor  Bt«d'b  estimate  is  correct.  It 
would  mean  adding  one-fifth  more  to  each 
person's  tax  bill.  This  would  raise  the  av- 
erage tax  to  37  percent  of  your  average  in- 
come. 

ICr.  President,  even  the  most  ardent  social 
planners  concede  that  taxes  which  take  over 
one- third  of  an  individual's  income  will  kill 
the  Incentives  which  make  our  free  enter- 
prise system  work.  There  has  laeen  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  in  recent  years  that  these 
incentives  are  blighted  and  dying. 

Mr.  President,  even  these  ardent  high 
taxers  concede  that  excessive  tax  rates 
destroy  capital  and  restrain  incentivee 
needed  for  economic  progress  and  Job  crea- 
tion. Before  we  were  confronted  with  new 
Increases  in  the  monetary  budget,  even  the 
present  administration  was  committed  to  a 
tax  program  next  year  which  would  reduce 
the  high  tax  rates.  At  that  time,  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  were  placing  great  em- 
phasis on  the  need  to  Improve  the  long- 
term  growth  rate  of  the  economy.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasiuy  Dillon  alluded  such 
need  in  his  statement  of  May  3  before  the 
Hotise  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

"As  we  look  t>ack  over  the  past  century  we 
see  that  our  record  of  economic  growth  has 
been  unmatched  anywhere  In  the  world. 
But  of  late  we  have  fallen  behind.  •  •  • 
Clearly,  we  must  improve  our  performance. 
Otherwise,  we  cannot  maintain  our  national 
secttrlty.  we  cannot  maintain  our  position  of 
leadership  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  we 
cannot  achieve  our  national  aspirations.  The 
pressing  task  before  us,  then,  is  to  restore 
the  vigor  of  our  economy  and  to  retvirn  to 
our  traditionally  high  rate  of  economic  ex- 
pansion and  growth." 


Since  the  new  monetary  buildup  was 
launched,  however,  the  administration  has 
taken  a  new  tack.  Now  it  has  fallen  back 
on  the  discredited  theory  that  more  Gov- 
ernment spending  wUl  In  and  of  itself  pro- 
vide the  greater  economic  growth  which  the 
Nation  needs.  The  point  which  the  adminis- 
tration planners  do  not  make,  however,  is 
that  they  are  substituting  a  shot  in  the  arm, 
with  aU  its  Inflationary  potential,  for  funda- 
mental policies  which  will  enable  the  econ- 
omy to  modernize  and  expand  more  rapidly 
and  without  Inflation  over  the  years  ahead. 
As  we  peer  Into  the  futtue,  It  Is  not  too 
difficult  to  see  where  this  new  approach  will 
take  tis.  Through  a  new  surge  of  deficit 
financing,  the  administration  expects  to 
touch  off  a  boom  which  will  carry  through 
the  1962  election.  If  inflation  results,  they 
wlU  blame  everyone  but  themselves  for  this 
fact — while  retaining  full  credit  for  what 
they  contend  Is  prosperity. 

In  the  August  issue  of  the  Morgan  Guaran- 
tee Survey.  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns,  formerly 
economic  adviser  to  President  Elsenhower, 
says: 

"The  economy  at  large  has  been  experienc- 
ing a  revival  since  Febmary.  The  recovery 
is  widespread  and  is  proceeding  at  a  rather 
brisk  rate.  Total  production  already  exceeds 
the  prereceasion  peak,  and  total  employ- 
ment is  not  far  behind.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  the  bulk  of  the  new  spending 
commitments  by  the  Federal  Government 
will  come  to  fruition,  not  in  a  time  of  re- 
cession for  which  many  of  them  were  in- 
tended, but  when  recovery  is  well  advanced 
and  the  economy  is  expanding  of  its  own 
momentum — perhaps  when  it  is  already 
booming." 

Mr.  President,  here  we  go  again.  We 
know  that  hot  deficit  money  wUl  stir  up  a 
semblance  of  prosperity.  We  equally  know 
that  this  condition  will  be  temporary  unless 
extended  by  the  pouring  in  of  more  hot 
money.  Looking  beyond  1962,  and  to  1964, 
the  question  is:  Will  we  be  in  for  another 
whirl  of  deficit  financing  in  the  intervening 
period? 

I  personally  do  not  take  too  seriously  the 
statements  of  the  adnUnlstratlon  that  It 
will  ask  for  tax  increases,  if  necessary,  next 
year  to  balance  the  budget.  Its  testimony  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings 
provides  ample  evidence  of  its  recognition 
that  the  present  tax  structure  retards  exp.on- 
sion  of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
including  the  provision  of  new  Jobs  in  new 
and  old  industries.  It  seems  obvious  to  me 
that  if  it  is  not  going  to  provide  leadership 
to  relax  the  tax  brakes  on  the  private  econo- 
my then  it  will  take  new  and  repeated  action 
to  further  expand  spending  In  the  public 
sector.  Including  new  and  Uberal  doses  of 
deficit  financing  as  required  to  extend  the 
boom  and  postp>one  the  day  of  the  bust. 

Is  this  a  calculated  program  to  destroy 
free  enterprise?  Are  the  planners  delib- 
erately setting  about  to  change  our  economic 
system? 

Whether  the  effect  Is  planned  or  mere  acci- 
dent, the  results  are  the  same  and  the  prob- 
lem is  the  same. 

UiUess  we  are  completely  irresponsible  we 
must  quickly  and  consciously  make  a  deci- 
sion as  to  how  we  will  handle  the  cost  of 
our  Government.  There  are  three  possible 
choices : 

1.  We  can  keep  on  the  way  we  are  going. 
We  can  forget  al>out  the  future  and  live  in 
a  dream  world  present.  We  can  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Democratic  national  chairman 
who  blandly  asserts  we  can  have  both  guns 
and  butter.  This  is  the  easy  way.  This  is 
the  way  Rome  fell.  They  appeased  the  bar- 
barians and  held  circuses  for  their  own 
people.  And  the  Dark  Ages  followed.  I  will 
not  accept  this  choice. 

2.  The  Government  can  require  ever  in- 
creasing austerity  from  the  people  by  de- 
manding higher   taxes   and  giving   them  In 
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return  more  and  more  Federal  "services" — 
which  Is  another  way  of  saying  more  control 
and  less  Individual  freedom.  I  will  not 
accept  this  choice. 

3.  The  Government  can  practice  austerity. 
This  means  no  new  programs  unless  they 
contribute  to  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves. 
This  means  a  cutback  in  domestic  programs. 
This  means  a  reduction  in  the  Federal  pay- 
roll. This  means  some  hard  thinking  to  de- 
vise policies  to  serve  America  rather  than 
programs  which  destroy  our  country.  This 
means  a  renewed  public  Interest  in  pulling 
down  the  tax  barriers  to  our  economic  prog- 
ress— a  program  which  should  have  priority 
over  all  nonessential  spending.  This  means 
an  end  to  appeasing  and  coddling  special 
groups  In  the  United  States  and  the  be- 
ginning of  appeals  directed  to  our  people  be- 
cause they  are  first  and  foremost  Americans. 

This  is  the  path  we  should  take;  it  Is  the 
path  we  must  take  If  the  United  States  Is  to 
survive.  To  my  mind  we  don't  have  three 
choices — we  have  only  one,  a  genuine,  far- 
reaching  and  protracted  period  of  austerity 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  path  will  require  courage  in  high  places 
In  this  Government — the  courage  to  say 
"No."  Our  new  President  likes  to  talk  about 
courage.  I  would  like  to  see  him  exhibit 
courage  and  take  the  action  which  the  times 
require  of  him. 

If  he  falls  this  responsibility  in  the  next 
few  months,  the  people  have  only  one  re- 
course. In  November  of  1692  the  people 
must  elect  to  the  Congress,  regardless  of 
political  party,  men  who  are  zealously  dedi- 
cated to  a  program  of  Federal  austerity.  If 
the  executive  branch  falls  In  Its  clear  duty — 
those  of  us  in  the  legislative  branch  who 
have  the  courage  to  vote  against  the  concept 
of  both  guns  and  butter  must  be  reinforced. 
Give, Congress  the  votes  and  it  can  do  the 
Job. 


Alaska    Has    Shared    in    New    Frontier 
Progress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  GRUENING 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemxnt  by  Senator  Grxixnino 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, I  listed  certain  objectives  of  major  Im- 
portance for  the  development  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  on  which  I  intended  to  concentrate 
attention  during  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress.  These  are:  (1)  The  development 
of  low-cost  sources  of  power  for  the  49th 
State;  (2)  the  rehabilitation  of  Alaska's  fish- 
eries; and  (3)  the  development  of  low-cost 
transportation  and  the  improvement  of 
existing  transportation  systems  for  the 
State. 

At  the  close  of  this  historic  session  of 
Congress,  which  was  the  first  session  during 
which  President  Kennedy  was  in  the  White 
House,  I  am  happy  to  see  that  we  have  made 
significant  progress  in  each  of  these  areas. 
It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that 
the  Democratic  administration  in  the  White 
House  has  cooperated  In  working  with  me 
for  a  better  Alaska. 


In  addition  to  the  three  major  areas  In 
whlcb  I  concentrated  efforts  during  this  ses- 
sion, I  am  also  pleased  by  significant  prog- 
ress in  other  areas  of  Federal  administration 
which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  49th 
State. 

The  record  of  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  has  been  one,  generally  and  from 
the  broad  national  point  of  view,  of  extraor- 
dinary activity.  More  affirmative  legislation 
of  benefit  to  the  Nation  has  been  produced 
than  in  any  other  session,  certainly,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Responsible  for  this  record  of  achievement, 
in  my  view,  were  (1)  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  under  the  leadership  of  the 
same  party  in  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches;  (2)  the  time  was  upon  us 
for  action  to  meet  piled-up  problems;  and 
(3)  the  leadership  of  President  Kennedy 
proved  to  be  vigorous  and   informed. 

President  Kennedy's  watchword  has  been 
action — action  on  behalf  of  the  American 
economy  and  action  on  behalf  of  American 
security.  His  dynamic  leadership  has 
strengthened  America's  position,  both  do- 
mestically and  internationally.  Where  the 
Elsenhov/er  administration  maintained  the 
status  quo,  the  Kennedy  administration 
took  the  initiative.  Where  President  Eisen- 
hower used  the  veto.  President  Kennedy  has 
offered  constructive  proposals  to  move 
America    forward. 

As  his  first  official  act.  President  Kennedy 
ordered  the  distribution  of  surplus  food  to 
those  hardest  hit  by  the  recession.  He  urged 
Congress  to  enact — and  Congress  enacted — 
area  redevelopment  legislation  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  had  vetoed.  He  urged  Con- 
gress to  enact — and  Congress  enacted — the 
most  comprehensive  housing  program  In 
more  than  a  decade.  He  urged  Congress  to 
enact — and  Congress  enacted — a  wage  and 
hour  statute  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
and  broadening  coverage  under  this  law  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years. 

This  Democratic  Congress  passed  and  a 
Democratic  President  signed  legislation  mak- 
ing 600.000  additional  persons  eligible  for 
Increased  social  security  benefits  and  earlier 
retirement.  This  Democratic  Congress,  co- 
operating with  a  Democratic  President,  pro- 
duced 33  major  items  of  legislation  for  the 
American  people. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  a  stronger  America. 
Economically,  we  are  looking  forward  to  a 
year  of  record  prosperity.  Every  major  eco- 
nomic indicator  points  up.  Four  million 
more  Americans  were  working  in  July  than 
in  January  with  experts  predicting  substan- 
tial declines  in  unemplojrment  In  the  near 
future.  We  are  moving  rapidly  toward  full 
employment,  a  condition  our  economy  has 
not  enjoyed  since  early  1957. 

In  international  financing.  President  Ken- 
nedy reversed  the  drain  on  oxir  gold  re- 
serves, stabilizing  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
reassuring  the  world  of  the  soundness  of  the 
American  economy. 

President  Kennedy  let  our  potential  ene- 
mies and  the  world  know  that  henceforward 
we  woxild  operate  from  a  position  of  strength, 
not  weakness,  and  he  backed  his  words  with 
action.  He,  with  the  cooperation  of  Con- 
gress, doubled  our  Polaris  submarine  program 
insuring  a  full  operational  fleet  3  years 
sooner  than  originally  scheduled.  He  in- 
creased long-range  missile  programs,  ex- 
panded naval  and  ground  forces,  and  stepped 
up  troop  carrier  plane  procurement,  increas- 
ing the  mobility  of  our  forces.  President 
Kennedy,  with  the  cooperation  of  this  Con- 
gress, has  moved  to  give  us  alternatives  other 
than  capitulation  or  nuclear  holocaust. 

Where  legislation  was  needed,  the  Presi- 
dent requested  it  and  the  Congress  responded 
with  major  legislative  enactments  in  almost 
every  legislative  field. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  Alaska 
shared  In  full  measure  in  this  welcome  ac- 


tivity, which  has  moved  the  Nation  forward. 
The  following  are  specific  accompUahmenta 
of  the  Ist  session  of  the  87th  Congress  on 
which  I  wish  to  report. 

HTDROPOWZS 

Rampart  Dam 

The  importance  of  constructing  Rampart 
Dam  on  the  Yukon  River  is  essential  to  plan- 
ning for  economic  development  in  Alaska. 
The  Alaska  congressional  delegation  has  con- 
sistently worked  to  bring  this  project  and  its 
Importance  to  national  attention  and  also 
to  obtain  action  which  will  make  It  a  reality. 

This  year  the  Kennedy  administration 
recommended  an  Increase  of  9200.000  over 
the  $100,000  recommended  by  the  outgoing 
Eisenhower  administration  In  the  budget 
estimate  for  continuing  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic studies  of  Rampart.  The  fact  that 
this  magnificent  dam  has  caught  the 
imagination  and  attention  of  Congress  as 
well  as  the  administration,  was  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  appropriation  which  was 
voted  for  this  undertaking  was  even  larger 
than  the  budget  estimate.  The  Senate  voted 
an  appropriation  of  $400,000  for  Rampart, 
an  amount  that  was  cut  to  $350,000  for  the 
1962  fiscal  year  In  a  conference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees. 

Other  progress  on  Rampart  Included  the 
appointment  of  an  eight-member  economic 
advisory  board  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
Rampart,  of  which  five  members  are  resi- 
dents of  Alaska.  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
the  first  meeting  of  this  Important  group 
which  was  held  In  Anchorage  during  the 
weekend  of  May  27  to  30,  and  which  Included 
a  field  trip  to  the  site  of  the  project. 

Another  promising  development  for  Ram- 
part was  the  selection  of  a  widely  known  eco- 
nomic consultant  organization — Development 
&  Resources  Corp. — to  make  the  economic 
study  which  is  so  Important  to  the  author- 
ization of  Rampart.  This  Is  the  firm  which 
Is  headed  by  the  former  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  David  E.  Llllen- 
thal. 

I  look  forward  to  further  progress  on  Ram- 
part during  the  coming  sessions  of  Congress. 

Snettisham  project 

Early  In  the  session,  I  Introduced  a  bill. 
S.  594,  which  would  authorize  construction 
of  the  Crater-Long  Lakes  division  of  the 
Snettisham  project  near  Juneau.  This  pros- 
pective source  of  low-cost  power  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  plans  for  economic  develop- 
ment of  southeastern  Alaska.  Plans  for  this 
hydropower  facility  have,  in  the  past,  been 
based  on  construction  of  the  entire  project 
at  one  time.  As  it  Is  now  unlikely  that  an 
industrial  consumer  of  large  quantities  of 
this  power  can  be  obtained  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, consideration  is  being  given  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  a  three-stage 
development  of  Snettisham.  This  possibility, 
which  is  being  explored,  would  provide  a 
source  of  low-cost  power  for  growing  com- 
munity requirements  of  the  Juneau-EKiuglas 
area  meeting  actual  estimated  power  short- 
ages even  without  a  potential  Industrial 
consumer. 

nSHERIES    REHABn.rrATION 

Early  In  the  past  session  of  Congress  I 
Introduced,  with  23  other  Senators,  a  bill, 
S.  1230,  which  would  authorize  distribution 
to  State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  of  funds 
collected  from  tariffs  on  Imported  fishery 
products.  The  significance  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  that  funds  for  fisheries  rehabilitation 
would  be  allocated  directly  to  States  having 
Important  fishery  resources  rather  than  be- 
ing diverted  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I 
am  hopeful  this  legislation  will  receive  early 
and  favorable  action  by  the  Congress  In  the 
next  session. 
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TRANSrORTATION 


There  were  a  number  of  highly  significant 
developments  in  the  field  of  air  and  svirface 
transportation  for  Alaska  during  the  Ist 
session  of  the  87Ch  Congress  which  give 
promise  of  Improving  and  lowering  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  Alaska. 

Airport  aid 

Of  major  Importance  was  the  enactment 
of  an  extension  of  Federal  airix>rt  aid  legis- 
lation which,  for  the  first  time,  places  Alaska 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  States  In  the 
allocation  of  these  funds.  I  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  State  of 
Alaska  has  a  greater  need  for  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  airports  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union  In  view  of  the  neces- 
sity for  reliance  upon  air  transportation  for 
the  greatest  portion  of  Alaska  travel.  As 
passed  by  Congress,  the  new  airport  aid  bill 
authorizes  an  allocation  to  Alaska  each  flscal 
year  of  nearly  $4  million,  as  contrasted  with 
the  $1,350,000  annually  to  which  Alaska  was 
previously  entitled. 

Another  slgnlflcant  aspect  of  the  Federal 
airport  aid  legislation  was  the  Inclusion  of 
a  provision  authorizing  Federal  agencies  hav- 
ing Inspection  and  clearance  duties  at  inter- 
national airports  such  as  Immigration,  cus- 
toms, plant  quarantine,  etc.,  to  acquire  space 
at  airports  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
these  duties.  Before  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation such  faciltlee  had  to  be  provided  by 
the  airports  or  carrisre  serving  them. 

Hiphwai/s 

With  the  hope  of  developing  an  Improved 
system  of  highways  for  Alaska,  I  intro- 
duced legislation.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
137,  which  would  authorize  an  Initial  ex- 
penditure by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  $800,000  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
importance  to  the  Nation  of  developing 
highway  communications  to  and  within 
Alaska.  This  legislation,  which  at  my  urg- 
ing was  recommended  for  introduction  by 
the  Kennedy  administration.  Is  the  flrst  step 
In  making  possible  (be  construction  of  high- 
ways In  Alaska  equivalent  to  those  in  all 
the  other  States.  I  look  forward  to  early 
and  favorable  action  on  this  bill  In  the  next 
session  of  Congress 

Maritime  agency  reorganization 

As  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  re- 
peatedly, a  major  requirement  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  State  of  Alaska  Is  the 
reduction  of  the  exorbitantly  high  water 
freight  rates  which  now  retard  growth  In 
the  49th  State.  I  have  taken  advantage  of 
every  suitable  occasion  during  my  service  in 
the  Senate  to  call  attention  to  the  existence 
of  this  serious  transportation  problem  and 
to  recommend  congressional  and  executive 
action  for  its  solution. 

Early  In  this  session,  I  testified  before  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
that  there  Is  a  desperate  need  to  reduce 
transportation  cost*  affecting  Alaska.  This 
was  in  the  course  of  hearings  conducted  by 
Senator  BARTLrrr  on  the  general  question 
of  problems  In  offshore  shipping.  At  that 
time  I  recommended  a  number  of  possible 
courses  of  action  which  could  be  taken  to 
reduce  water  freight  rates  and  Improve  this 
form  of  transportation  to  Alaska. 

One  of  my  recommendations  was  the  re- 
organization of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board. 
I  pointed  out  that  this  might  be  one  means 
of  establishing  a  regulatory  agency  for  water 
transportation  which  would  recognize  the 
public  interest — a  recognition  which  has  not 
been  noticeable  with  previous  regulatory 
agencies.  I  was,  therefore,  gratlfled  when 
the  President  sent  tD  Congress  a  plan  for 
reorganization  of  this  agency  into  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission. 

The  plan  of  the  President,  which  I  strongly 
supported,  and  which  was  adopted,  provided 


for  reconstltutlon  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  with  flve  rather  than  three  members, 
and  further  provided  for  separation  of  reg- 
ulatory functions  of  the  agency  from  promo- 
tional responsibilities — a  correction  of  an 
anomalous  situation  which,  I  believe,  was 
often  the  cause  of  decisions  by  the  agency 
which  were  not  in  the  public  Interest. 

Although  the  President  did  not  accept  my 
recommendation  that  an  Alaskan  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  reconstituted  Commission,  I 
am  hopeful  that  when  the  next  vacancy  arises 
it  will  be  possible  to  appoint  a  qualified 
Alaskan. 

The  operation  of  this  Important  agency 
remains  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  establishment  of  equitable  water 
freight  rates  to  Alaska. 

Dual-rate  amendment 

Another  Important  achievement  In  the 
struggle  to  obtain  a  fair  break  for  Alaska 
on  watet  freight  rates  was  the  enactment 
of  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  HJl.  6775, 
which  modifies  the  laws  governing  confer- 
ence agreements  of  water  carriers  in  foreign 
commerce  The  amendment,  which  I  intro- 
duced with  Senator  Bartlett  as  cosponsor, 
and  which  was  enacted  will  give  special 
procedural  advantages  to  Governors  of  States 
against  which  conference-imposed  rates  dis- 
criminate against  consumers.  My  amend- 
ment provides  that  in  cases  where  a  Gov- 
ernor— for  example,  the  Governor  of  Alaska — 
finds  that  a  rate  for  water  shipments  im- 
posed by  a  conference  is  discriminatory,  the 
Maritime  Commission  will  be  required  to 
make  a  prompt  ruling  on  the  Governor's  pro- 
test. The  amendment  would  require  action 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  within  180  days 
in  such  cases. 

The  reason  I  felt  this  amendment  was 
important  arose  from  the  discovery  in  the 
course  of  disctisslon  of  the  dual-rate  legis- 
lation that  the  Trans-Pacific  Conference, 
which  includes  Japanese  carriers  serving 
Alaska,  has  been  exacting  an  arbitrary  stir- 
charge  of  30  percent  on  shipping  rates  be- 
tween Japan  and  Alaska  above  the  rate  from 
Japan  to  other  States.  I  am  happy  to  point 
out  that,  as  a  result  of  attention  focused  on 
this  discrimination  by  my  amendment,  this 
arbitrary  surcharge  was  removed  by  the 
Trans-Pacific  Conference  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  new  dual-rate  bill. 

Railroad  transportation 

Another  source  of  transportation  rate  dis- 
crimination against  Alaska  has  existed  for 
many  years  with  respect  to  charges  for  trans- 
portation of  freight  by  transcontinental  rail- 
roads. In  1957  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration filed  a  formal  complaint  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against 
the  practice  of  transcontinental  railroads  of 
requiring  payment  of  higher  rates  for  ship- 
ment across  the  continent  of  freight  by  rail- 
road if  It  Is  to  be  transshipped  to  Alaska 
than  Is  applied  to  shipments  destined  for 
any  other  place  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  area. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  how- 
ever, ruled  against  the  OSA,  and  it  is  still 
the  case  that  transportation  rates  on  trans- 
continental railroad  shipments  are  consider- 
ably higher  on  goods  going  to  Alaska  than 
on  the  same  commodities  moving  exactly 
the  same  distances  over  the  same  railroads 
that  are  eventually  destined  for  Samoa, 
Japan,  Guam,  Hawaii,  and  the  west  coast  of 
South  America. 

To  correct  this  discriminatory  situation  I 
introduced  a  bill,  S.  1723,  which  would  pro- 
hibit transcontinental  railroads  hauling 
shipments  destined  for  Alaska  from  charging 
more  for  such  shipments  than  for  shipments 
bound  for  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
area.  I  am  hopeful  we  will  obtain  early  and 
favorable  action  on  this  legislation  during 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Another  proposal  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  lowering    transportation    costs    to 


Alaska  was  discussed  with  the  Alaska  and 
Washington  State  congressional  delegations 
by  representatives  of  four  transcontinental 
railroads — the  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pa- 
cific, Union  Pacific,  and  the  Milwaukee  Rail- 
roads. These  four  railroads  have  been  mak- 
ing plans  for  what.  In  effect,  would  be  the 
extension  of  transcontinental  rail  service  to 
Alaska  This  would  be  accomplished  by 
utilizing  sea  trains  to  be  operated  by  a  New 
York  firm,  McAllister  Bros.,  from  Seattle 
and  Tacoma  to  Seward.  The  proposal  of  the 
railroads  was  based  on  transportation  of 
commodities  in  carload  lots,  rates  to  be  set 
on  the  basis  of  an  entirely  new  rate  struc- 
ture The  plan  originated  with  the  recogni- 
tion that  Alaska  has  grown  sufficiently  and 
the  prospects  for  Its  future  growth  are  such 
that  the  city  of  Anchorage  should  be  used 
as  the  distribution  center  for  the  State 
rather  than  Seattle. 

Joint  rates 

Again  at  this  session  of  Congress,  the  bill, 

S.  1725,  introduced  by  Senator  Bartlett,  was 

passed.    This  would  permit  carriers  to  Alaska 

to  establish  through  routes  and  joint  rates. 

PUBLIC    LAND    MANAGEMENT 

The  management  of  land  in  Alaska,  which 
is  still  almost  entirely  tinder  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  remains 
one  of  the  most  Important  factors  in  the 
economic  growth  of  our  State.  The  Im- 
provement of  management.  In  a  way  that 
will  release  Alaskans  from  the  bondage  of 
bureaucracy  they  have  suffered  for  so  many 
years  at  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Is  one  of  my  major  objectives 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

While  progress  on  this  line  proceeds  ex- 
ceedingly slowly,  there  is  hope  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  Importance  to  Alaska  and  the 
other  public  land  States  of  improved  means 
of  disposing  of  the  land  and  transferring  it 
into  private  ownership. 

Public  Lands  Act 
I  was  pleased  by  the  submission  to  Con- 
gress, as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
Secretary  of  Interior,  Stewart  Udall.  of  a 
bill  (Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Btblk  and  In  the  House  by  Representative 
Wayne  Aspinall,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs) 
which  would  completely  revise  existing  leg- 
islation governing  disposition  of  public 
lands.  The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would,  I  believe,  make  land  transfer  pro- 
cedures of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
more  efficient  than  has  been  the  case  In  the 
past. 

A  5,000-acre  withdrawal  limitation 
As  another  means  of  controIUng  the  use  of 
the  public  domain  In  the  Interest  of  citi- 
zens of  States  in  which  It  lies,  I,  together 
with  17  other  Senators,  again  sponsored 
legislation  which  would  limit  land  with- 
drawals by  the  Interior  Department  for  any 
purpose  to  5,000  acres  in  the  absence  of  a 
specific  act  of  Congress. 

As  I  strongly  believe  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  withdraw  land  from 
productive  use  has  been  abused  in  the  past, 
thus  hindering  its  effective  use  by  the  citi- 
zens who  in  the  last  analysis  really  own 
It,  I  am  hopeful  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress will  see  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Military  land  withdrawal  legislation  for 
Alaska 
It  win  be  recalled  that  there  has  been  In 
effect,  since  the  85th  Congress,  legislation 
which  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Enolx  of 
California  to  limit  withdrawals  of  public 
land  for  military  purposes  to  areas  of  less 
than  6,000  acres  unless  they  are  specifically 
withdrawn  by  act  of  Congress. 
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Pursuant  to  this  legislation,  five  bills  were 
passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress which  will  authorize  withdrawal  of 
designated  areas  In  Alaska  needed  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  In  order  to  obtain  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  feeling  of  Alaskans  about 
this  legislation.  I  conducted  hearings  at 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  In  May  of  this  year 
at  which  all  those  Interested  In  the  matter 
had  an  opportunity  to  testify.  Certain 
amendments  were  made  In  the  legislation, 
as  a  result  of  these  hearings,  which  are  di- 
rect results  of  suggestions  of  Alaska  resi- 
dents. Among  these  are  amendments  which 
require  the  military  to  decontaminate  areas 
they  have  used  before  the  land  Is  restored 
to  Its  prior  use.  In  another  case,  that  of  the 
bin  to  withdraw  land  on  the  Granite  Creek 
area,  an  amendment  reducing  the  amount 
of  land  withdrawn  along  the  Richardson 
Highway  was  adopted  after  citizens  of  the 
area  protested  that  the  Army  did  not  need 
for  Its  purposes  land  which  was  valuable  for 
settlement   because   of   its   accessibility. 

The  areas  withdrawn  by  the  five  bills  are 
as   follows : 

1.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand 
acres  in  the  Eielson  Air  Force  Base  area  for 
use  of  the  Army  for  10  to  15  years. 

2.  Lands  40  miles  east  of  Fairbanks  for 
use  by  the  Army  as  a  Nike  range. 

3.  Lands  in  the  Big  Delta  area  for  con- 
tinued use  of  the  Army  at  Fort  Greely. 

4.  Lands  In  the  Granite  Creek  area  for  use 
by  the  Army  at  Fort  Greely. 

5.  Lands  In  the  Campbell  Creek  area  for 
use  of  the  Army  at  Fort  Richardson. 

The  fact  that  the  public,  which  is  greatly 
concerned  with  the  use  of  these  lands,  had 
an  opportunity  to  express  Its  views  concern- 
ing these  withdrawals  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
excellent  example  of  the  reasons  why  legis- 
lation, such  as  the  "5000  acre  withdrawal 
bill"  I  have  sponsored  is  needed  to  control 
withdrawals  for  other  than  military  purposes. 

Equalization  of  Alaska  with  other  States  in 
land   transactions 

Two  public  land  management  bills  were 
passed  during  the  first  session  of  the  87th 
Congress,  which,  while  not  of  overwhelming 
national  significance,  are  of  great  Importance 
to  Alaskans  as  demonstrations  of  recognition 
of  the  fact  of  statehood  and  of  the  fact  that 
Alaskans  should  have  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment as  residents  of  other  States  Insofar  as 
administration  of  the  public  domain  Is  con- 
cerned. 

These  bills,  both  of  which  I  sponsored,  are : 

1.  Isolated  tract  sales:  This  bill,  which  Is 
now  Public  Law  87-147.  authorizes  the  sale, 
in  Alaska,  of  isolated  tracts  of  public  domain 
having  mineral  deposits,  with  a  reservation 
of  minerals  to  the  Federal  Government.  Prior 
to  passage  of  this  act  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that,  al- 
though such  sales  could  be  made  under  leg- 
islation applicable  In  the  other  States,  the 
law  did  not  permit  such  sales  In  Alaska. 

2.  Repeal  of  law  affecting  filing  of  ad- 
verse claims  against  mining  patents: 

Until  passage  of  Public  Law  87-260,  adverse 
claims  against  mining  patents  could  be  filed 
In  Alaska  during  a  period  8  months  longer 
than  that  allowed  in  the  other  States.  The 
law  that  was  repealed  was  enacted  In  1910 
In  recognition  of  exceptional  difficulties  in 
communication  and  transportation  In  Alaska 
which  provided  a  basis  for  extending  the 
time  within  which  adverse  claimants  could 
oppose  mining  patents  far  beyond  that  re- 
quired in  the  other  States. 

Now,  there  Is  official  recognition  that  this 
was  a  hindrance  to  development  of  Alaska 
resources  and  that  there  no  longer  exists  a 
valid  reason  for  slowing  up.  mining  claims  in 
Alaska  for  periods  beyond  that  in  effect  in 
the  other  States. 

The  significance  of  these  laws  is  their  rec- 
ognition that  Alaska  has  a  status  which 
must  be  recognized  as  equal  with  that  of  her 


sister  States,  as  well  as  their  Importance  In 
removing  obsolete  statutory  hobbles  on 
Alaska  development. 

Homesteaders 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, it  became  possible  to  assess  the  benefits 
of  Public  Law  86-789.  which  I  Introduced  in 
the  86th  Congress  to  allow  certain  Alaska 
homesteaders  to  obtain  mineral  rights  in 
their  homesteads. 

The  rights  of  homesteaders  to  these  de- 
posits in  cases  where  they  were  deprived  of 
them  by  arbitrary  action  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  remains  of  deep  concern  to 
me.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  legislation 
I  introduced  in  the  86th  Congress  would 
have  authorized  the  Interior  Department  to 
quitclaim  mineral  rights  to  all  Alaska  home- 
steaders who  had  initiated  their  compliance 
with  homestead  procedures  before  the  Kenal 
Peninsula  oil  strike  in  July  of  1957.  Because 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Seaton  de- 
manded that  the  bill  be  drastically  amended 
I  agreed,  reluctantly,  to  his  amendments  to 
avoid  a  certain  veto  of  such  legislation  as 
could  be  enacted  and  In  order  to  provide  the 
benefits  it  would  bring  to  the  homesteaders 
who  met  his  stipulations.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  result  was  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-789.  which  limited  relief  to  home- 
steaders on  the  Kenal  Peninsula  who  had 
completed  homestead  requirements  by  the 
date  of  the  oil  strike  in  July  1957. 

While  I  was  dissatisfied  that  I  could  not 
obtain  enactment  of  more  generous  legisla- 
tion, I  am  gratified  that  some  of  the  Alaska 
homesteaders  for  whose  benefit  the  law  was 
passed  have  received  official  notification  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  they  may 
receive  full  title,  including  title  to  oil  de- 
posits in  their  homesteads. 

The  first  cases  adjudicated  under  Public 
Law  86-789  were  decided  In  March  1961.  A 
number  of  others  are  pending  on  appeal  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  at  this 
time.  Until  final  adjudication  by  the  De- 
partment It  is  impossible  to  determine  how 
many  Alaska  homesteaders  will  receive  rights 
to  mineral  deposits  in  their  homesteads. 

Wildlife  ranges 

One  of  the  actions  of  Secretary  Seaton 
which  was  most  strongly  protested,  as  an 
aggression  against  the  rights  of  Alaskans  to 
manage  the  land  on  which  they  live,  was  the 
establishment  by  the  Sccrctiry,  of  the  Arctic 
Wildlife  Range.  It  was  adding  Insult  to  In- 
Jury,  in  my  opinion,  that,  as  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  the  Elsenhower  Edmlnl:tratlon,  and 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  State  of  Alaska, 
the  people  of  Alaska,  the  Governor,  and  the 
entire  congressional  delegation.  Secretary 
Seaton  set  aside  the  9-mllllon-acre  Arctic 
Wildlife  Range  in  northeastern  Alaska.  At 
the  same  time  the  Interior  Department  an- 
nounced establishment  of  two  other  wildlife 
ranges — the  Izembeck  Range  and  the  Kus- 
kokwln  Range. 

As  one  means  of  effecting  the  wishes  of 
Alaskans  to  prevent  establishment  of  these 
ranges — especially  their  opposition  to  estab- 
lishment of  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range — I,  to- 
gether with  Senator  Babtlett,  was  able  to 
defeat  the  appropriation  of  any  funds  for 
management  of  the  Arctic  Range  and  the 
Izembeck  Range  for  the  1962  fiscal  year. 

I  pointed  out  at  the  hearing  of  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  the  Arctic  Wild- 
life Range  had  been  steadily  and  strongly 
opposed  by  Alaskans  and  that  no  purpose 
could  be  served  by  appropriation  of  funds 
to  manage  It.  In  the  case  of  the  Izembeck 
Range,  Senator  Bartlett  and  I  pointed  out 
that  there  was  very  little  Justification  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds  requested  by  the 
Department.  Happily,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  agreed  with  us.  and  this  is  one 
expenditure  taxpayers  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  make  in  the  1962  fiscal  year. 


I  am  now  hopeful,  in  accordance  with  a 
suggestion  and  a  plan  advanced  by  Governor 
Egan  and  in  accordance  with  views  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  recreation  and 
wildlife  areas  will  be  managed  by  the 
States  In  which  they  are  located,  that  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  soon  see 
the  way  clear  to  return  the  Arctic  Wildlife 
Range  to  Alaskans  and  allow  it  to  be  man- 
aged by  the  people  who  know  best  how  to 
do  it  in  the  State  department  of  fish  and 
game. 
Forestry  research  laboratory  near  Fairbanks 

Of  great  potential  Importance  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Alaska's  vast  forest  resources 
was  the  appropriation  this  year  of  $350,000 
lor  a  forestry  research  laboratory  to  be  oper- 
ated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  near 
Fairbanks.  This  laboratory  was  one  of  sev- 
eral which  had  been  recommended  earlier 
but  for  which  funds  were  never  requested 
by  the  Elsenhower  administration  or  appro- 
priated during  that  period. 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress 1  made  a  strong  appeal  for  these  funds 
before  tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Although  It  was  not  in  the  admin- 
istration budget  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  not  voted  the  money,  I  was 
persuasive  in  obtaining  an  amendment  to 
the  budget  recommendations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  when  the  appropria- 
tion measure  came  before  the  Senate  which 
Included  the  $350,000  required  for  the  lab- 
oratory which  will  be  located  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Alaska. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  funds  were 
not  in  the  original  budget  submitted  by  the 
administration,  and  In  view  of  the  failure  of 
th^  House  to  recognize  the  Importance  of 
this  appropriation,  I  believe  It  is  quite  sig- 
nificant that  the  Senate  appropriated  this 
money  and  that  the  appropriation  was  re- 
tained in  conference  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  wilderness  bill  (5.  174) 

The  Senate  passed  on  September  6  a  piece 
of  legislation  having  a  potentially  Important 
effect  on  the  management  of  the  public  do- 
main. This  Is  known  as  the  wilderness  bill. 
Alaskans.  like  residents  of  other  States  of 
the  Union,  are  well  aware  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  conserving  for  posterity  some  of 
our  natvu-al  resources  of  scenic  grandeur 
which.  If  not  protected,  might  be  lost  to 
future  generations.  To  accomplish  this, 
conservation  groups  have  long  been  In- 
terested In  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  permanent  preservation  of 
wilderness  areas. 

The  State  of  Alaska  Is.  of  course.  In  a 
somewhat  different  position  from  other 
States  with  respect  to  establishment  of  wil- 
derness areas.  Our  State  has  only  begun 
to  develop,  unlike  many  other  areas  of  the 
West  where  economic  development  has  been 
proceeding  rapidly  for  many  generations. 

To  take  account  of  Alaska's  special  posi- 
tion. I  was  able  to  obtain  an  amendment  to 
the  wilderness  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
which  will  require  that  before  wilderness 
areas  are  established  In  Alaska  special  con- 
sideration will  be  given  by  an  advisory  group, 
which  must  Include  a  majority  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Alaska.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  requirement  that  po- 
tential reservations  of  wilderness  areas  in 
Alaska  be  reviewed  by  citizens  of  the  State 
will  Insure  that  areas  which  are  needed  by 
Alaska  for  economic  development  will  not  be 
forever  removed  from  exploration  and  the 
establishment  of  beneficial  enterprises,  as 
might  be  the  case  without  this  protection. 

NATTVI    BKNETTT    LXCISLATION 

William  Beltz  homestead  bill 

Early  in  this  session  of  Congress.  I  Intro- 
duced S.  1066  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
to  the  widow  and  children  of  William  Beltz, 
the  late  noted   Eskimo  legislator,  a  home- 
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stead  which  he  had  bftgun  to  establish  prior 
to  his  tragic  death.  It  seems  to  me  entirely 
fitting  that  the  widow  and  young  children  of 
BUI  Beltz  should  have  the  benefit  of  owner- 
ship of  this  land.  After  an  adverse  report 
had  been  drafted  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  b>  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, I  am  happy  to  report  that  as  a  result 
of  my  emphatic  protiests  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  this  bill  hsve  now  been  approved 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I 
am  hopeful  this  humane  legislation  will  be 
enacted   soon   after   Congress  reconvenes. 

NORTH     STAR"     rVNDd     RESTORED     TO     INTERIOR 
DSPARTIHKNT    APPROPRIATION 

Among  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  Alaska  natives  which  are  particu- 
larly beneficial  Is  the  operation  of  the  In- 
dian Affairs  vessel,  Sorth  Star,  which  pro- 
vides necessary  supplies  for  a  large  number 
of  isolated  communities  in  remote  areas  of 
the  North  Pacific,  the  Bering  Sea,  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior had  requested  In  its  1062  budget  an 
appropriation  of  $375,000  to  be  used  for  re- 
fitting a  vessel  to  perform  this  essential 
service.  Although  the  funds  were  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  perhaps  capitu- 
lating to  pressure  from  shipping  Interests 
opposing  this  vital  service,  failed  to  Include 
the  funds  required  for  the  North  Star  In  the 
appropriation  measure  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  fought  hard  for  the  restoration  of  this 
money  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  overcoming 
substantial  opposition,  to  obtain  the  funds 
needed  for  the  North  Star  by  a  rollcall  vote 
of  48  to  43  As  it  is  rarely  possible  to  upset 
the  action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
when  an  appropriation  measure  is  reported 
to  the  Senate  floor,  my  colleague.  Senator 
Bartlxtt,  and  I  were  required  to  exert  a  ma- 
jor effort  to  persuade  our  fellow  Members 
that  deprivation  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  $376,000  needed  to  refit  the 
North  Star  would  be  a  catastrophe  to  the 
native  people  of  northwestern  Alaska  who  are 
totally  dependent  upon  it  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  necessary  supplies. 

nrSIAN  RSVOLVTNC  LOAN  FDND  INCREABX 

Among  the  most  Important  actions  of  Con- 
gress affecting  the  native  population  of 
Alaska  and  Indian  ciltlzens  ever3rwhere.  was 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  87-250  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  of  funds  for  the 
Indian  revolving  loan  fund.  This  fund  was 
Increased  from  $10  to  $20  million.  Although 
the  Senate  bad  voted  an  even  larger  Increase 
In  the  fund,  the  House  of  Representatives 
failed  to  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate and,  therefore,  ^^e  law  was  passed  as 
described  above. 
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AREA    RKOEVXLOPWENT    LEGISUITION 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  Is  the  redevelopment 
and  rehabilitation  of  areas  of  the  United 
States  that  have  suffered  exceptionally  from 
unemployment  over  the  last  few  years.  One 
of  the  first  acts  signed  by  President  Kennedy 
was  Public  Law  87-27,  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  This  act  provides  a  program  of 
loans  and  grants  for  industrial  rehabilita- 
tion to  stimulate  employment  and  eradicate 
unemployment  In  the  distressed  areas  where 
unemployment  has  been  substantial  and  per- 
sistent over  a  long  period  of  time. 

In  addition,  the  act  provides  assistance  to 
certain  Indian  reservations  and  farm  areas 
where  per  capita  Income  is  very  low. 

As  a  first  step  in  obtaining  assistance  un- 
der the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  an  area 
must  be  classified  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration.  Inci- 
dent to  this  Is  the  classification  of  the  area 
as  one  of  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment. On  September  8,  the  Department 
of  Labor  classified  every  election  district  In 
Alaska  except  districts  4  and  6  as  areas  of 


substantial  and  persistent  unemployment. 
It  thus  appears  likely  that  almost  the  entire 
State  of  Alaska  will  be  eligible  for  area  re- 
development assistance. 

To  acquaint  civic  leaders  and  municipal 
officials  with  requirements  for  obtaining  area 
redevelopment  assistance  and  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  establishing  area  redevelop- 
ment programs,  a  series  of  meetings  was  held 
In  Alaska  In  August  by  Daniel  L.  Ooldy, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  ARA.  These  meet- 
ings, which  were  well  attended,  were  held 
at  Ketchikan,  Juneau.  Anchorage,  and  Fair- 
banks. In  a  number  of  areas  of  Alaska  en- 
thusiastic planning  and  programing  are  In 
progress  for  redevelopment  programs  which 
should  contribute  much  to  the  greater  pros- 
perity of  Alaska. 

AID  TO    EDUCATION 

As  I  firmly  believe  that  a  strong  educa- 
tional system  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  it  has  become  In- 
creasingly clear  over  the  years  that  local 
communities  of  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  support  the  system  we  require  in  this 
age  of  peril.  I  have  consistently  supported 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

In  the  Senate  an  adequate  bill.  S.  1021. 
was  passed  on  May  25  to  provide  Federal  con- 
tributions to  the  States  for  construction  of 
educational  facilities  and  payment  of  teach- 
ers' salaries.  I  spoke  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  In  support  of  this  Important  measure 
which  was.  unfortunately,  stalled  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  not  finally 
enacted. 

As  Introduced,  S.  1021  contained  a  pro- 
vision for  allocation  of  funds  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  per  capita  Income  which 
was  manifestly  unfair  to  Alaska.  Immedi- 
ately upon  analysis  of  this  provision  It  was 
clear  that,  under  Its  terms,  our  State  would 
receive  far  less  of  the  funds  provided  than 
those  it  needs  and  those  to  which  it  Is  en- 
titled. I  Immediately  pointed  out  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare that  the  allocation  provision,  which 
placed  Alaska  in  the  same  category  as  wealthy 
States  such  as  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, and  Pennsylvania,  was  totally  un- 
realistic when  consideration  is  given  to  the 
extraordinarily  high  costs  of  education  in 
Alaska. 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  aid  to  education  bill  to  take 
account  of  the  special  needs  of  Alaska.  I  ar- 
ranged with  the  University  of  Alaska.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Alaska  State  Board  of 
Education,  for  the  advisory  services  of  Dr. 
George  Rogers,  professor  of  economics  at  the 
university,  to  assist  In  developing  a  formula 
for  Alaska  that  would  put  our  State  in  a 
position  equivalent  with  that  of  the  other 
SUtes. 

Dr.  Rogers'  research  revealed  that  the  costs 
of  education  In  Alaska  can  be  demonstrated, 
on  the  basis  of  wholly  reliable  data,  to  be  so 
much  greater  than  the  same  costs  In  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  that  a  strong  case 
can  be  made  for  specialized  treatment  of 
Alaska  in  the  apportionment  of  school  aid 
funds. 

The  presentation  of  the  facts  concerning 
Alaska's  needs  for  educational  assistance  and 
the  abnormally  high  costs  of  construction 
and  other  school  expenses  in  Alaska  brought 
recognition  from  the  Senate  that  a  special 
formula  should  be  applied  for  Alaska.  The 
amendment  finally  adopted  was  suggested  by 
Senator  Bartlett,  and  authorizes  a  special 
allotment  ratio  In  cases  such  as  that  of 
Alaska  in  which  costs  of  education  appre- 
ciably exceed  costs  In  other  States. 

IMPACTED  AREAS  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION    ACT 

Although  a  comprehensive  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objectives  of  the  administration  of 
President  Kennedy,  obstruction  of  his  efforts 
In  the  Hotue  of  Representatives  made  It  im- 


possible to  pass  legislation  to  accomplish 
this.  At  the  end  of  the  session  it  was  pos- 
sible to  enact  only  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
Impacted-areas  program  for  Federal  assist- 
ance for  construction  and  operation  of  public 
schools  In  areas  in  which  there  are  large 
numbers  of  Federal  employees  and  a  similar 
extension  for  2  years  of  provisions  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  under  which 
the  Federal  Government  provides  loans  and 
fellowships  to  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  in  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  makes  other  benefits,  such  as  assistance 
in  construction  of  facilities  for  science  and 
language  Instruction  available  to  public  and 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

HOUSING    LEGISLATION 

Among  the  most  Important  of  the  admin- 
istration bills  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  was  President  Kennedy's  bill  to 
Improve  and  extend  provisions  of  Federal 
housing  legislation.  Among  provisions  of 
the  bill  that  will  be  very  Important  to  Alaska 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  are:  (1)  A  new 
program  to  provide  benefits  of  homeowner- 
ship  to  families  in  the  moderate  income 
brackets  by  allowing  them  to  obtain  mort- 
gage Insurance  of  loans  on  long  terms  (40 
years),  at  low  cost,  with  a  downpayment  of 
only  3  percent  of  the  acquisition  cost  of  the 
property;  (2)  a  nev/  program  of  community 
facility  loans  for  acquisition  of  mass  trans- 
portation equipment  for  urban  communities 
to  be  administered  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency;  (3)  a  program  of  grants  by 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to 
States  and  local  public  bodies  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  open  space  land  near  housing  de- 
velopments and  urban  areas  for  the  ptirpose 
of  preventing  urban  blight  and  making  com- 
munities more  pleasant  places  in  which  to 
live;  (4)  liberalization  of  farmers'  home 
loan  programs  to  authorize  farmhousing 
loans  In  rural  areas  not  previously  qualified 
as  farms,  and  the  authorization  of  funds  to 
Increase  farmhousing  research. 

Maurice  Gebhart,  executive  director  of  the 
Alaska  State  housing  authority,  called  my 
attention,  during  consideration  of  the  hous- 
ing legislation,  to  the  importance  of  in- 
cluding In  the  act  an  amendment  to  Increase 
cost  limitations  on  housing  for  elderly  per- 
sons and  on  low-rent  housing  In  Alaska  in 
accordance  with  long-standing  precedent 
under  which  Alaska  has  had  special  con- 
sideration for  costs  of  construction  under 
mortgage  Insurance  provisions  of  title  n  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  Accordingly,  I 
Introduced  an  amendment,  which  was 
passed,  which  increases  the  normal  room 
cost  limitation  on  low-cost  housing  in  Alaska 
from  $2,500  to  $3,000  and  for  housing  for 
elderly  persons  from  $2,500  to  $3,500. 

SOCIAL  SCCURITT  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Public  Law  87-64  was  another  early  rec- 
onmiendatlon  of  the  President.  This  law. 
amending  the  Social  Security  Act,  increases 
benefit  amounts  for  certain  beneficiaries  of 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insiirance  program. 

AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Another  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent which  was  enacted,  to  Improve  existing 
programs  of  assistance  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, was  Public  Law  87-31,  which  will  make 
It  p>os8ible  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  aid  to  dependent  children  whose 
need  arises  from  the  unemployment  of  their 
parents.  Previously,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren was  not  authorized  in  these  cases. 

WATXB     POLLUTION     CONTROL      LEGISLATION 

Public  Law  87-88,  Water  PoUutton  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1961,  is  another  Impor- 
tant legislative  act  that  will  benefit  Alaska 
and  the  other  States. 

Of  particular  Importance  to  Alaska  Is  the 
authorization  for  establishment  In  Alaska  of 
a  water  pollution  control  laboratory.  Seven 
such  laboratories  for  the  research,  experi- 
mentation, and  study  of  water  pollution 
control  were  authorized  by  the  act,  but  only 
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Alaska  was  singled  out  as  a  State  In  which 
one  of  them  should  be  located. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  also  ex- 
tends this  program  of  importance  to  the 
health  of  the  Nation  for  an  additional  5 
years  and  increases  amounts  of  money  au- 
thorized for  it. 

At  my  suggestion  a  representative  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Office  visited  Alaska  this 
year  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  needs  of 
the  State  for  increased  Federal  assistance, 
particularly  in  native  villages,  for  the  con- 
trol and  abatement  of  water  i>ollution. 

VETEKANS    BENEnTS 

The  men  and  women  who  serve  the  Na- 
tion as  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are 
among  those  citizens  to  whom  we  should 
provide  every  benefit  needed  to  make  up 
to  them  such  loss  of  time  as  they  suffer 
from  their  education  and  careers  because 
of  military  service. 

I  have  always  believed  it  is  as  important 
for  us  to  recognize  the  contributions  of 
those  who  serve  in  peacetime  as  those  who 
serve  in  time  of  war.  Accordingly,  I  have 
been  a  cosponsor  and  strong  supporter  of 
the  bill,  8.  349,  Introduced  by  Senator  Yar- 
BOROXTGH,  to  equalize  veterans  benefits  of 
poet-Korea  OI's  with  those  available  to  vet- 
erans of  wartime  service.  This  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  Augiist  10,  and  I 
hope  it  will  receive  favorable  action  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

1TNUCPLOTMKNT    COMPENSATION 

In  March  the  Congress  passed,  and  the 
President  signed  into  law,  a  bill  to  provide 
temporary  unemployment  benefits  to  States. 
The  law  authorizes  Federal  advances  of 
money  to  the  States  to  prolong  duration 
of  benefits  by  50  p>ercent  for  any  Jobless 
worker  who  exhausted  his  regular  benefits 
under  State  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams between  June  30,  1960.  and  March  31, 
1962.  However,  certain  workers  who  started 
to  receive  the  special  benefits  before  March 
81,  1962,  and  had  not  used  them  up  by  that 
date,  will  continue  to  receive  them  through 
Jime  30,  1962.  The  act  limits  the  special 
benefits  to  13  weeks  and  the  total  of  all 
benefits  in  a  year  (regular  plus  special)  to 
39  weeks. 

A  Federal  extended  compensation  ac- 
count within  the  unemployment  trxist  fund 
was  created,  and  the  act  directs  that  funds 
from  the  account  be  used  to  repay  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  advances  to  the  States 
under  the  act.  To  finance  the  account,  the 
net  Federal  unemployment  tax  was  raised 
from  fovir-tenths  of  1  percent  to  eight-tenths 
for  calendar  1962-63  only. 

POSTPONEMENT    OF    REDUCTION    OF    CREDITS 
AGAINST    XTNEMPLOTMENT    TAXES 

Representative  Ralph  Rtvexs  introduced 
a  measure  in  the  House  (H.R.  6145)  that 
would  allow  a  1-year  postponement  of  the 
reduced  credit  provisions  relating  to  the 
PederaJ  unemployment  tax  insofar  as  they 
are  required  by  certain  past  advances  to  a 
State  under  1954  amendments  to  title  XII 
of  the  Social  Secxirity  Act.  The  measxire 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
reduced  credit  provisions  from  applying  to 
wages  paid  by  employers  in  Alaska  for  cal- 
endar year  1961.  Representative  Rivers  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  measure  reported  out 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — no 
easy  task — even  though  the  full  House  did 
not  take  action  on  it  prior  to  adjournment. 

MINTMTTM    WAGE 

An  achievement  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration this  year  was  passage  by  Congress  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961 — the  so-called  minimum  wage  bill — 
which  was  signed  into  law  May  5.  The  new 
law,  as  finally  enacted,  did  the  following: 

Raised  the  minimum  wage  for  workers 
already  covered  by  the  minimum-wage  pro- 
visions   of    the    Pair    Labor    Standards    Act 


(about  23.9  million  persons)  from  $1  an 
hour  to  91.15  an  hour  during  the  first  2 
years  after  the  amendments  went  into  effect 
and  to  $1.25  an  hour  thereafter; 

Made  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  act 
applicable  (with  certidn  exceptions)  to 
newly  covered  workers  on  the  following 
basis:  no  overtime  pay  required  during  the 
first  2  years  amendments  are  in  effect;  over- 
time pay  required  for  more  than  44  hours 
work  in  a  week  during  the  third  year;  for 
more  than  42  hours  dtirlng  the  fourth  year; 
for  more  than  40  hours  thereafter; 

Brought  under  the  minimum-wage  and 
overtime  provisions  of  the  act  various  new 
categories  of  workers  (estimated  at  3,624,- 
000  persons )  at  the  following  minimum  wage 
scales:  $1  an  hour  during  the  first  3  years  in 
effect,  91  15  an  hour  during  the  fourth  year 
and  $1.25  thereafter. 

The  bill  also  specified  that  supervisory 
personnel  (retail  assistant  managers)  re- 
main exempt  from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  even  if  they  spend  up  to  40  percent  of 
their  time  in  nonsupervisory  work. 

RIVER    AND    HARBOR    PROJECTS 

The  most  generous  river  and  harbor  ap- 
propriations bill  in  many  years,  as  far  as 
Alaska  is  concerned,  was  passed  late  in  the 
session.  I  was  particularly  gratified  at  inclu- 
sion of  $25,000  to  begin  surveys  for  cause- 
ways across  Knik  Arm  and  Turnagain  Arm  in 
the  vicinity  of  Anchorage.  I  used  all  the  per- 
suasion of  which  I  am  capable  with  my  fel- 
low Members   to  obtain   this   appropriation. 

The  bill  also  appropriates  $785,000  for 
completion  of  navigation  Improvement  at 
Wrangell  Narrows,  which  will  permit  the 
dredging  of  an  anchorage  basin  500  yards 
long,  200  feet  wide  and  26  feet  deep  at  mean 
lower  low  water  on  this  important  transpor- 
tation artery  in  southeastern  Alaska.  The 
anchorage  basin  is  particularly  needed  In 
connection  with  oi>eratlon  of  the  new  State  of 
Alaska  ferry  system  which  is  scheduled  to 
begin  late  next  year. 

The  Senate  also  Inserted  and  managed  to 
retain  In  conference  appropriations  of  $10,000 
for  a  study  of  how  the  Seward  small  boat 
harbor  can  be  expanded  and  $14,000  for  a 
study  looking  toward  dredging  the  harbor 
at  Wrangell  where  heavy  oversea  shipping 
is  handicapped  through  silting  in  from  the 
Stikine  River.  The  Senate  also  managed  to 
insert  $10,000  for  a  flood  control  study  on 
the  Tanana  River  at  Nenana  and  Increased 
from  $15,000  to  $26,000  the  amount  which 
will  be  available  for  a  Knik  River  flood  con- 
trol study. 

Another  addition.  Inserted  initially  In  the 
House,  consisted  of  raising  the  appropriation 
for  Bureau  of  Reclamation  investigations  in 
Alaska  from  $250,000,  which  was  the  maxi- 
mum permitted  by  law,  to  $350,000. 

All  Alaska  appropriations  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  requested  In  President  Kennedy's 
budget  were  voted  by  the  Congress.  These 
Included  $150,000  for  advance  engineering  on 
an  $11,100,000  Chena  River  flood  control  proj- 
ect near  Fairbanks,  $1  million  for  a  start  on 
construction  of  a  $2,030,000  second  small 
boat  basin  at  Juneau,  $11,000  for  investiga- 
tions for  a  project  to  deepen  and  enlarge  the 
small  boat  harbor  at  Petersburg,  $8,000  for 
similar  investigations  at  Valdez,  $15,000  for 
flood  control  investigations  at  Kodlak, 
$10,000  for  Valdez  flood  control  Investiga- 
tions. $43,800  for  general  navigation  and 
flood  control  investigations  In  Alaska  and 
the  following  sums  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance: Cordova  Harbor,  $150,000;  Juneau 
Harbor,  $180,000;  Nome  Harbor,  $53,000; 
Valdez  Harbor,  $125,000. 

FREE  ZONE  FOR  ANCHORAGE   INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT 

Late  In  the  session,  in  order  to  give  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  hearings  before  the  conven- 
ing of  the  second  session  of  the  Congress  in 
January,  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 


provide  for  establishing  and  operating  a 
foreign-trade  Eone,  a  Hall  of  States,  and  an 
International  reception  and  information  cen- 
ter at  the  Anchorage  International  Airport. 

It  occurred  to  me  while  at  Shannon  Airport 
recently,  returning  from  a  trip  to  Scandi- 
navia for  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
during  an  informal  recess  of  the  Senate,  that 
the  situation  there  and  at  the  Anchorage  In- 
ternational Airport  were  almost  identical. 
Foreign  visitors  to  the  Anchorage  airport  now 
number  close  to  150,000  annually. 

Former  Mayor  George  Byer,  of  Anchorage, 
had  proposed  and  vigorously  fought  to  estab- 
lish an  international  reception  center  at  the 
Anchorage  airport.  He  felt  that  these  many 
visitors,  most  of  them  catching  whatever 
glimpse  of  the  United  States  they  will  have 
while  at  the  airport  at  Anchorage  for  a  few 
brief  hours,  should  be  told  in  the  most  at- 
tractive manner  possible  about  U.S.  history. 
Ideals  and  accomplishments.  With  that  I 
wholeheartedly  agreed. 

But  after  seeing  the  free  port  at  Shannon, 
It  seemed  to  me  that  we  could  proceed  a 
step  further  and  establish  a  free  port  at  An- 
chorage so  that  visitors  there  could  pur- 
chase U.S. -made  products,  as  well  as 
those  from  other  countries,  without  paying 
duty.  I  thought  also  that  this  might  be 
coupled  with  a  Hall  of  States  where  each 
State  would  be  invited  to  exhibit  some  of  Its 
history  and  how  It  developed  as  well  as 
some  of  the  products  for  which  It  Is  famous. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  will  shortly  hold  hearings  on  this 
measure  and  I  hope  It  will  be  reported 
promptly  and  favorably  to  the  Senate  In 
January  1962,  so  that  this  very  Important 
center — Important  for  Anchorage,  for  Alaska, 
and  for  the  United  States  as  well — can  soon 
become  a  reality. 

TRUCKING    MAIL   TO    ALASKA 

In  September,  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
inaugurated  the  trucking  of  surface  mail  to 
Alaska,  from  Seattle  to  Fairbanks,  on  an 
experimental  basis.  Postmaster  General  J. 
Edward  Day  announced  the  plans  during 
May,  when  he  was  in  Alaska  to  dedicate  new 
post  offices  at  Anchorage  and  Kenal.  Seattle 
departures  are  scheduled  for  12:01  ajn.  each 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

While  mall  is  to  be  trucked  only  to  Fair- 
banks and  its  outlying  areas  in  the  initial 
phases  of  the  experiment,  I  have  urged  postal 
officials  to  extend  this  service  to  other  com- 
munities, including  Anchorage,  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time. 

The  contract  calls  for  mail  to  reach  Fair- 
banks not  more  than  96  hours  after  leaving 
Seattle,  reducing  the  transit  time  between 
Seattle  and  Fairbanks  by  a  minimum  of  3 
days,  as  compared  with  previous  boat  and 
train  service.  Airmail  will  continue  to  be 
flown  to  Alaska  and  letter  mall  will  be  air- 
lifted to  the  49th  State  on  a  space-available 
basis  from  Seattle. 

JUDGESHIP    BILL 

On  the  advice  of  State  officials,  members 
of  the  Alaska  bar  and  others  whose  opinions 
I  solicited,  I  introduced  during  the  86th 
Congress  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  additional 
Federal  judgeship  for  Alaska.  In  the  87th 
Congress  my  objective  was  achieved  by  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  87-36,  the  omnibus 
Federal  judgeship  bill,  which  included  a 
provision  for  appointment  of  an  additional 
judge  for  Alaska. 

In  support  of  this  additional  judicial  po- 
sition, I  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  Alaska's  lone  Federal  judge  had 
to  hold  court  in  an  area  larger  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  Federal  judge.  Alaska's 
area  of  586,400  square  miles  is  one-fifth  of 
the  area  of  the  48  older  States.  Hearings  in 
Federal  cases  have  to  be  held  In  commxini- 
ties  hundreds  of  miles  apart.  In  Ketchikan, 
Juneau,  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  Nome,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees and  Congress  agreed  that  these  distances 
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are  too  great  to  subject  a  single  district  Judge 
to  such  extensive  Joumeylnga,  and  the  omni- 
bus measure  as  enacted  included  the  Alaska 
position. 

Raymond  E.  Plummer  of  Anchorage  was 
nominated  for  the  second  Judicial  poet  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
as  Alaska's  second  U.S.  district  court  Judge. 

CRADMEAT    BAN    LIFTING 

Early  in  Miirch  of  this  year,  I  strongly  pro- 
tested to  tlie  Secretaries  of  State,  Treausy, 
and  Coouncrce  a  prof>osed  move  to  lift  the 
10-ycar-old  ban  on  Importations  of  crab- 
meat  from  the  Soviet  Union,  pointing  out 
that  Alaska  king  crab  is  the  outstanding  and 
only  example  of  a  nentr  development  In  the 
Alaska  fisheries  which  otherwise  have  been 
sadly  depleted.  The  l>asis  of  the  ban  on  the 
importation  of  RussiKn  crabmeat  was  that 
it  was  pro<Uiced  by  forced  labor,  namely, 
Japanese  prisoners  of  War.  After  Japan  pub- 
licly announced  that  all  prisoners  of  war 
had  been  repatriated  to  their  homeland, 
there  was  little  justification  for  continuing 
the  bun,  particularly  la  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Russians  were  using  the  ban  as  a  propa- 
ganda device  against ,  this  country,  in  other 
matters.  Moreover.  It  was  indicated  that 
the  impact  on  king  erab  sales  from  Alaska 
might  not  be  as  great  as  first  expected,  be- 
cause of  the  high  tariff  on  Imported  crab- 
meat — 16  percent  on  frozen  crabmeat  and 
22.5  percent  on  prepared  crabmeat — and 
also,    because  crabmebt   is   la   short  supply. 

FOREIGN    AID 

A  major  enactment  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  87th  Congress  is  |*ubllc  Law  87-195.  the 
Act  for  International  Development  of  1961. 
This  law  embodies  tht  new  program  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  for  aid  to  under- 
developed countries  aod  for  mutual  defense 
assistance  to  allied  nations.  I  am  hopeful 
that  its  enactment  and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  agency,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  vlll  provide  corrections 
for  many  cf  the  mistakes  in  foreign  aid 
of  the  past.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  my  hope,  that  the  new  Democratic 
administration  can  make  the  foreign  aid 
program  a  meaningful  tool  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 

However,  there  was  s  provision  of  this  leg- 
islation wtiich  I  felt  should  be  amended. 
This  was  the  chapter  relating  to  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  under  which  funds  are 
loaned  to  other  nations  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  In  carrying  out  long-range  plans 
and  programs  designed  to  develop  economic 
resources  and  Increase  productive  capacities. 
It  has  been  my  observation  from  long  expe- 
rience in  countries  of  Latin  America  that  one 
of  the  major  Inhibiting  factors  on  economic 
development  is  the  imposition  by  banks  of 
exorbitantly  high  Interest  rates,  which  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  to  distribute  the 
wealth  of  the  oounrtry  where  it  is  most 
needed.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  establish- 
ing a  new  program  of  foreign  aid.  it  was 
essential  that  the  legislation  be  amended 
to  limit  interest  rates  on  loans  derived  from 
funds  loaned  by  the  United  States  to  recip- 
ient countries.  Therefore.  I  introduced  an 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate oo  a  roUcall  vote  of  74  to  16,  providing 
that  loans  by  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
would  be  made  only  on  the  condition  that 
Interest  charged  by  borrowers  of  funds  de- 
rived from  U.8.  loans  could  not  exceed  the 
rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment by  more  than  iKe  percentage  p>olnts. 
Although,  as  I  noted,  this  amendment  was 
adopted  in  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  the  conferees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  foreign  aid  bill  refused 
to  accept  the  amendment  and  It  was  re- 
jected in  the  law  as  finally  passed.  The 
foreign  aid  program  as  passed  does,  however, 
contain  a  related,  but  not  as  effective,  limi- 
tation   on    Interest    rates.      The    provision 


enacted  is  that  the  funds  shall  not  be  loaned 
or  reloaned  at  rates  of  interest  excessive 
or  unreasonable  for  the  borrower. 

BUCKS.   GEESE    AND    ESKIMOS 

When  news  came  of  the  arrests  in  Alaska 
of  Eskimos  for  shooting  ducks,  along  with 
my  colleagues  in  Congress,  Senator  Babtlett 
and  Representative  Rivers,  I  protested  to 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall. 

Secretary  Udall,  who  apparently  was  taken 
as  much  by  surprise  at  the  unprecedented 
action  of  the  agents  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  Alaska  as  were  nearly  all  Alaskans, 
and  was  so  to  speak  "on  the  spot,"  stated 
in  his  earlier  reactions  that  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  "enforce  the  law."  That  would  mean 
that  henceforth  Eskimos  taking  waterfowl 
for  food  between  March  10  and  September  1 
would  be  considered  to  be  In  violation  of 
the  migratory  bird  treaties  with  Canada  and 
Mexico,  and  therefore  subject  to  arrest,  con- 
fiscation of  their  guns,  and  to  prosecution  if 
they  were  apprehended  while  taking  water- 
fowl. 

Various  groups  and  Individuals,  concerned 
with  the  serious  plight  of  the  Eskimos  in 
these  clrcum.^tances.  urged  that  steps  be 
taken  by  the  State  DepaKment  to  negotiate 
a  modification  of  the  treaties  with  Canada 
and  Mexico. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  convinced  that 
such  efforts  were  unnecessary  and  instead 
tu-ged  my  view  that  the  Eskimos  had  not 
violated  the  provisions  of  the  treaties,  and 
that  they  could  properly  be  so  interpreted. 
I  presented  this  view  In  letters  to  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk,  to  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  Udall,  and  to  others. 

I  pointed  out  In  an  address  to  the  Senate 
that  no  action  had  ever  been  taken  during 
administrations  prior  to  this  to  prosecute 
natives  of  Alaska  for  taking  migratory  fowl 
out  of  season  nnd  that  this  had  not  been 
the  practice,  either,  of  Canada  or  Mexico,  the 
other  signatories  to  the  migratory  bird  treaty. 
It  was  my  view  that  the  treaty  never  contem- 
plated a  prohibition  against  taking  of  fowl 
for  necessary  food  by  Indians  or  Eskimo  popu- 
lations of  the  signatory  nations.  I  hope  and 
believe  that  my  presentation  of  this  solution 
to  the  problem  which  has  arisen  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  national  policy  and  that  further 
difficulties  will  not  arise  in  Alaska. 

internal   revenue  office   opened  nr 

ANCHORAGE 

In  accordance  with  my  long-term  ambi- 
tion that  all  Federal  Government  services 
should  be  moved  closer  to  the  people  of 
Alaska  than  they  are  in  distant  locations  in 
the  other  States,  I  was  happy  to  attend  the 
ceremonies  marking  establishment  of  an 
Internal  Revenue  Service  office  in  Alaska  at 
Anchorage  in  January  1961.  The  transfer 
of  this  office  from  Its  former  location  at 
Tacoma  is  one  more  improvement  In  serv- 
ices to  Alaska  that  are  made  possible  by  the 
fact  of  statehood  and  the  representation  of 
the  people  of  the  State  by  a  congressional 
delegation  at  Washington. 

construction    of    HIGHWAY    ON    ANNETTE 

ISLAND 

As  a  result  of  my  efforts,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  agreed  to  construct  eight- 
tenths  of  a  mile  of  road  on  Annette  Island, 
to  provide  access  to  the  Metlakatla  power- 
plant.  Funds  for  this  Improvement  will  be 
programed  soon. 

NEW    POST    offices 

In  addition  to  the  Kenal  and  Anchorage 
International  Airport  postal  facilities  al- 
ready mentioned,  we  have  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing a  major  Federal  building  programed  for 
Juneau,  the  capital.  This  is  now  being 
designed. 

Post  offices  were  established  during  the 
year  at  Dot  Lake,  Kotlik.  Buckland,  New 
Stuyahok,  Eagle  River,  Russian  Mission, 
Halibut  Cove,  and  Napaklak.    Work  began 


on  new  post  office  buildings  at  Spenard, 
College,  Valdez,  and  Eastchester.  Weekly 
mail  service  by  air  to  Port  Walter,  V.'ashing- 
ton  Bay,  Port  Armstrong,  and  Port  Alex- 
ander was  established  at  my  request.  Addi- 
tional star  route  service  was  put  into  effect 
in  the  north  Kenal  area. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

At  the  urging  of  the  Alaska  delegation,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  agreed  to  modify 
the  terms  of  a  contract  by  the  city  of  Kodlak 
to  repay  Indebtedness  Incurred  in  connection 
with  an   Alaska  public  works  project.  -^ 

The  first  Alaska  cost-of-living  studies  be- 
ing made  on  a  regular  basis  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  as  a  result  of  appropria- 
tions we  obtained  were  Issued  this  year  for 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks.  Juneau  and 
Ketchikan  rep>orts  will  follow. 

At  my  urging,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture assigned  an  assistant  Farmers  Home 
Administration  supervisor  to  Alaska,  to  have 
headquarters  at  Fairbanks. 

Higher  per  diem  payments  for  Federal 
employees  traveling  on  official  business  were 
put  into  effect  this  year  by  virtue  of  new 
legislation  which  I  supported. 

Mr  President,  the  list  of  accomplishments 
for  Alaska  and  the  Nation  in  this  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress  is  a  long  one.  I  think 
we  may  tc  ke  pride  In  what  has  been  achieved. 

At  this  turning  point  In  history,  the  viril- 
ity and  the  strength  of  the  United  States, 
the  health  of  her  economy,  the  versatility 
and  might  of  her  Armed  Forces,  and.  above 
all,  the  determination  of  her  people,  are 
Indispensable  to  our  leadership  in  the  free 
world  and  our  capacity  to  Insure  the  preser- 
vation of  human  dignity.  The  stakes  are 
high;  the  problems  difficult.  What  we  do 
In  the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress  may 
be  our  supreme  test.  We  will  not  fall  our 
responsibilities. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

of   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  concerning  the  revitali- 
zation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  Agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Morse 

As  one  who  has  lived  In  Washington  for 
many  years  while  serving  In  the  Senate,  and 
who  takes  a  keen  personal  interest  In  the 
welfare  and  future  of  our  Capital  City,  I 
am  deeply  concerned  over  a  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  revenue  bill  just  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

This  measure  was  brought  up  during  the 
closing  days  of  Congress,  and  was  reviewed 
In  the  heavy  legislative  logjam  at  the  end  of 
the  session.  Although  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  discussed  in  one  of  two  subsequent  con- 
ferences, it  was  finally  voted  down  for  the 
second  time  by  the  House  on  September  26, 
and  now  remains  to  be  considered  next 
session. 

Due  to  my  desire  to  see  Washington's  fis- 
cal needs  relieved  through  passage  of  H.R. 
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258.  and  due  to  the  minimum  of  time  avail- 
able for  Its  enactment,  I  voted  for  the  con- 
ference report  In  Its  present  form.  How- 
ever, I  must  confess  that  one  portion  of  the 
bill  caused  me  concern,  and  my  subsequent 
extended  study  has  confirmed  this  feeling. 

I  refer  to  the  so-called  parking  amend- 
ment which  would  permit  money  held  by  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Agency  to  be  spent 
for  fringe  lots,  parking  space  underneath 
new  freeways,  and  lots  adjacent  to  Federal 
Installations — but  which  would  require  legis- 
lative authorization  for  spending  on  all  other 
parking  purposes. 

My  own  analysis  indicates  that  this 
amendment.  If  permitted  to  stand  In  future 
years,  will  cripple  Washington's  parking 
program  and  deal  a  severe  blow  to  all  efforts 
to  Improve  the  city's  physical  development. 

Right  now,  we  see  the  paradox  wherein 
millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  on  high- 
ways and  freeways,  to  bring  more  automo- 
biles into  downtown  Washington — but  in- 
adequate provision  being  made  for  parking 
these  cars,  once  they  are  there. 

Provision  of  adequate  parking,  adequately 
planned,  is  vital  to  every  major  program  of 
improvement  in  Washington.  It  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  downtown  revitalization. 
Southwest  redevelopment,  and  other  proj- 
ects in  which  private  citizens  have  invested 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  body  assigned  to  plan  and  build  Wash- 
ington's parking  facilities  Is  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Parking  Agency.  If  effective  solutions 
are  to  be  found  to  Washington's  parking 
difficulties,  the  Agency  must  be  allowed  to 
retain  Its  full  powers  and  financing.  This 
it  will  not  do  under  the  new  amendment. 
Although  this  amendment  Is  somewhat  more 
acceptable  than  the  original  House  version, 
which  would  have  completely  stripi>ed  the 
Agency  of  all  authority,  it  would  still  tend 
to  destroy  the  city's  parking  program. 

The  Agency  cannot  function  effectively  if 
its  authority  to  build  facilities  is  restricted 
to  a  few  kinds  of  parking.  It  cannot  carry 
out  a  coherent  program  if  It  must  beg  its 
authority  to  construct  general  parking  facil- 
ities from  Congress  each  year. 

Continuation  of  this  amendment  would 
leave  the  general  citizenry  of  Washington  to 
the  mercy  of  a  few  interests  chiefly  Interested 
In  personal  gain — the  same  interests  which 
set  out  to  destroy  the  Agency  in  the  first 
place. 

We  cannot  permit  this  to  happen.  This 
great  Capital  should  and  must  have  ade- 
quate parking  facilities. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  urg- 
ing that  the  so-called  parking  amendment 
be  eliminated  when  the  conferees  next  meet 
to  consider  H.R.  258.  I  further  urge  that 
Congress  take  every  opportunity  to 
strengthen  and  encovirage  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Agency  in  its  efforts  to  meet  and 
solve  the  top-priority  problem  of  providing 
adequate  parking  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Report  on  Accomplishments  of  87th 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  this 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  has  been 
the  busiest  that  I  can  remember  since 
World  War  II  days.  And  it  has  also 
been  one,  I  believe,  of  great  accomplish- 
ment. 


Strides  have  been  made  in  almost 
every  field,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign. 
With  a  recession  dogging  us.  more  sur- 
plus food  was  made  available  to  the 
needy  and  employment  benefits  were 
expanded.  To  get  people  working  again, 
we  put  the  Interstate  Highway  program 
back  on  schedule  and  started  things  mov- 
ing in  the  airp>ort  construction  and  hous- 
ing fields.  And  we  began  an  area  re- 
development program — a  program  that 
offers  a  lot  of  hope  to  idle  people  in  both 
rural  and  urban  areas  of  Tennessee. 

We  made  the  greatest  improvement  in 
the  minimimi  wage  law  since  its  original 
passage  under  PYanklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Social  security  was  liberalized.  We  en- 
abled some  5,000  communities  to  begin 
ridding  their  lakes  and  streams  of  pollu- 
tion. 

We  enacted  legislation  to  step  up  the 
war  against  interstate  crime,  gambling, 
and  racketeering — bills  that  were  orig- 
inally recommended  by  the  Senate  Crime 
Committee,  of  which  I  was  chairman, 
back  in  the  early  1950's,  and  that  were 
pressed  for  this  year  by  our  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Robert  Kennedy. 

In  defense  and  foreign  affairs,  this 
Congress  has  cooperated  fully  with  the 
President.  Our  Military  Establishment 
was  greatly  strengthened.  We  took 
steps  to  catch  up  in  the  space  race.  And 
l>erhaps  most  important,  we  enacted  a 
more  effective  foreign-aid  program  and 
established  a  permanent  Peace  Corps — 
the  most  Imaginative  and  potentially  the 
greatest  contribution  to  world  peace  in 
years. 

My  deepest  regret  is  that  the  House  did 
not  join  the  Senate  in  passing  a  full  Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education program,  and  that 
no  program  of  medical  and  hospital  care 
for  the  elderly  has  yet  been  enacted. 
But  I  am  hopeful  that  we  shall  provide 
funds  for  school  construction  and  in- 
creased teachers'  salaries,  as  well  sis  en- 
acting a  sound  program  of  medical  care 
for  our  older  people,  after  the  Congress 
returns  in  January. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  top- 
ical resume  of  the  major  legislative  ac- 
tion taken  in  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress,  based  on  a  compilation  by  the 
Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee. 
Bills  passed  by  both  Houses  and  signed 
by  the  President  are  designated  by  their 
Public  Law  number;  those  which  passed 
the  Senate  but  have  not  yet  cleared  the 
full  Congress  are  designated  by  their 
Senate  bill  number. 

This  r6sum6  is  as  follows: 

ECONOMIC    AREA ACRICtTLTTTKE 

Omnibus  farm  bill:  Enacted  a  major  farm 
bill  to  reduce  wheat  and  feed  grain  surpluses; 
authorized  Secretary  to  consult  with  farmers, 
farm  organizations,  and  other  groups  to  de- 
velop new  farm  programs;  extended  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  and  Development  Act  to 
December  31,  1964;  consolidated  and  mod- 
ernized the  Farmers  Home  Administration; 
extended  the  Wool  Act  for  4  years  to  March 
31,  1965;  extended  Great  Plains  conservation 
program  to  December  31,  1971;  authorized  a 
5-year  extension  of  the  school  milk  program 
to  be  paid  by  direct  appropriations;  and  ex- 
tended the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
armed  services  milk  program  to  1964,  with 
CCC  furnishing  the  funds — Public  Law 
87-128. 

Feed  grains:  Authorized  a  1-year  emer- 
gency price  support  for  the  1961  crop  of  com 


at  11.20  a  bushel,  with  the  other  feed  grains 
to  be  supported  at  fair  and  reasonable  levels 
in  relation  to  corn.  In  an  effort  to  raise  the 
Incomefl  of  feed  grain  producers  and  to  re- 
duce the  mounting  surpluses  of  feed  grains 
in  Government  hands — Public  Law  87-6. 

Drought  relief:  Enacted  a  temporary  1-year 
program  authorizing  the  sale  of  Government 
surplus  corn  and  feed  grains  to  needy  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  In  drought  areas  at  75  per- 
cent of  Government  price-support  levels  and 
permitting  grazing  of  livestock  on  grasslands 
Idled  by  the  soil  bank  and  other  conservation 
programs  or  moving  hay  on  these  lands  In  or 
near  drought  areas — Public  Law  87-127. 

Farm  loans:  Increased  proportion  of  ap- 
propriated farm  loan  funds  available  for 
individual  farms  with  debt  over  $10,000  from 
10  percent  to  26  percent  to  help  meet  the 
rapid  and  Increased  cost  of  fanning — Public 
Law  87-8. 

Mexican  farm  labor:  Extended  and  revised 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  for  2  years, 
to  December  31,  1963;  prohibited  Infringe- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  domestic  workers- 
Public  Law  87-345. 

Cotton  farmers'  relief:  Authorized  emer- 
gency relief  to  cotton  farmers  where  floods 
have  made  it  impossible  to  plant — Public 
Law  87-37. 

Farm  credit:  Liberalized  farm  credit  laws 
to:  pennlt  Installment  payments  on  Federal 
land  bank  loans  to  be  scheduled  more  fre- 
quently than  semiannually  If  desirable  to 
the  borrower;  permit  Federal  land  bank  loans 
to  be  made  to  corporations  set  up  by  farming 
families — now  restricted  to  persons— extend 
from  5  to  7  years  the  permissible  maturity 
of  intermediate  term  loans;  require  In  apply- 
ing the  earnings  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  that  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  loans 
outstanding  be  held  in  reserve  up  to  the 
accumulation  of  314  percent  of  the  out- 
standing loans — Public   Law   87-343. 

CCNXaAL    KCONOMT 

Federal  unemployment  compensation : 
Authorized  Federal  advances  to  permit  the 
States  to  extend  unemployment  benefits  up 
to  an  additional  13  weeks  for  workers  who 
have  exhausted  their  regular  benefits  during 
the  recession,  thus  providing  an  unemployed 
worker  with  benefits  up  to  a  total  of  80 
weeks  In  an  effort  to  ease  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  throughout  the  country — 
Public  Law  87-62. 

Aid  to  dependent  children:  Authorized  a 
14-month  program,  from  May  1.  1961, 
through  June  1962.  of  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, permitting  States  to  aid  needy  unem- 
ployed parents  and  their  children  who  are 
not  now  eligible  for  aid  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  participates;  and  Increased 
by  $3  the  minimum  amount  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  will  participate  on  a 
matching  basis  in  State  programs  carrying 
out  the  special  medical  care  provision  for 
recipients  of  old  age  assistance — Public  Law 
87-31. 

Railroad  unemployment  compensation : 
Approved  benefits  of  a  similar  nature  for  un- 
employed railroad  workers  under  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act — Public 
Law  87-7. 

Railroad  retirees:  To  bring  the  railroad 
retirees  In  line  with  the  beneflciaries  of  social 
security,  this  amendment  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  permits  men  without  30  years 
service  to  receive  reduced  annuities  upon 
reaching  age  62;  and  reduced  from  3  to  1 
year  the  required  time  which  must  elapse 
after  marriage  before  a  wife  or  husband, 
otherwise  quallfled.  may  receive  the  an- 
nuity—Public Law  87-285. 

Minimum  wage:  Increased  mlnimimi  wage 
to  $1.25  (from  $1)  and  extended  coverage 
to  3.6  million  additional  workers — Public 
Law  87-30. 

Area  redevelopment:  Established  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  authorized  a  4- 
year  program  of  $300  million  in  loans  and 
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$94  milllOQ  In  grants  tor  industrial  plants 
and  public  facilities  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas — Public  lAw  87-27. 

Social  security:  Incrsased  minimum  old 
age  insurance  benefits  atid  benefits  to  widows 
under  the  Social  Security  Act;  provided  re- 
duced benefits  to  men  at  62;  liberalized  dis- 
ability provisions;  Increased  tax  for  workers 
and  employers  by  one-«dghth  of  1  percent; 
Increased  (for  1  year)  the  amount  of  public 
assistance  payments  for  old  age  assistance, 
nld  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled — Public  Law 
87  64. 

Manpower  Training  Act  of  1961 :  Author- 
izes a  4-year.  $655  mUUon  manpower  train- 
ing program  to  help  alleviate  the  unemploy- 
ircnl  problems  by  cna&ling  workers  whose 
skills  are  obsolete  to  receive  training  which 
win  qualify  them  to  olbtcin  and  hold  Jobs. 
with  priority  to  unemployed  persona  includ- 
ing those  in  farm  famlUts  with  a  net  Income 
u(  less  than  $1,200  a  year      (8.  1991.) 

Housing  Act  of  1961:  Eimcted  a  hotulng 
program,  authorizing  $4.9  bllUon  In  new 
funds.  The  act  provider  for  a  new  2-year  ex- 
prrlmental  plan  of  low-Interest  rate.  85-year 
mortgage  loans  for  middle-Income  housing 
(except  in  hardship  cases  the  mortgages  may 
be  extended  to  40  yeaea);  requires  a  3-per- 
ccnt  downpayment  on  low-income  housing, 
with  a  permissive  Inclusion  of  settlement 
costs;  authorizes  $75  mUlllon  for  mass  trans- 
portation systems,  and  $50  million  for  "open 
epace"  grants;  and  Includes  a  reauthoriza- 
tion of  approximately  lOO.OOO  public  bousing 
units — Public    Law    87-70. 

FHA:  Increased  by  t1  billion  the  mortgage 
Insurance  authorlzatl|«i  of  FHA — Public 
Law  87-38.  ' 

Veterans'  home  loans:  Extended  direct 
and  guaranteed  homt-loan  programs  for 
World  War  11  veterans  to  July  26,  1967;  and 
for  Korean  conflict  veterans  to  February  1, 
1975;  authorized  an  addlUonal  $1J  billion 
for  direct  loan  program  through  fiscal  1967 — 
Public  Law  87-84 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Act:  Enacted  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961,  revising  the 
original  estimated  authorization  for  41.000- 
mlle,  13-year  program  of  InterstaU  highways 
by  liiiinssing  the  Federal  Government's 
share  rrom  $25  bllUon  to  $37  bUUon;  ex- 
tended for  2  jrears  the  incentive  bonus  for 
States  to  enter  Into  agreements  for  btUboard 
controls — Public  Law  87-61. 

Federal  Airport  Act  extetMlon:  Extended 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  for  3  years  to  June 
30.  1964.  and  authorlaed  a  total  approprU- 
Uon  of  $225  million,  or  $75  million  annu- 
ally—Public  Law  87-235. 

Hmall  business  loans:  Increased  by  $20 
mUllon  the  amount  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  may  commit  for  loans  under 
their  regular  business  loan  program,  which 
will  enable  8BA  to  continue  Its  loan  pro- 
gram without  Interruption  for  approximate- 
ly 1  month— Public  Law  87-198. 

Small  business  amendments:  Increased 
SEA'S  revolving  fund  by  $105  million  which. 
In  addition  to  the  $20  million  approved  in 
Public  Law  87-198,  Increases  the  total  8BA 
revolving  fund  to  $1,128  million— Public  Law 
87-305. 

Small  Business  Investment  Act:  Increased 
limit  on  amounts  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration may  lend  small  business  invest- 
ment corporations  and  on  latters'  Invest- 
menU  in  Individual  enterprises— Public  Law 
87-341. 

ICC  loans:  Extended  for  27  months  (to 
June  30.  1963)  authority  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  make  loans  to  help 
ease  the  credit  difficulties  of  railroads— Pub- 
lic Law  87-16 

Small  towns  and  rural  counties:  Estab- 
lished a  20-member  bipartisan  Commission 
on  Problems  of  Small  Towns  and  Rural 
Counties  to  study  and  invostigate  Federal 
policies  aiid  programs  relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic needs  and  prplblems  of  these  areas 
(S.  1869.) 


Water  pollution  control:  Authorized  an 
additional  $270  million  to  help  commvnlties 
construct  sewage  treatment  plants  to  control 
water  pollution,  thus  raising  the  annual 
limit  on  grants  from  $60  million  yearly  to 
$80  million  for  fiscal  1062,  $90  million  for 
fiscal  1963,  $100  mUllon  for  fiscal  1964, 
through  and  including  1967.  In  addition, 
this  measure  Increased  from  $3  to  $5  million 
the  annual  Federal  matching  grants  to  States 
to  administer  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams and  extended  the  program  through 
June  30.  1968,  and  authorized  $5  mUllon  a 
year  for  the  Secretary  to  use  to  develop 
demonstration  program  to  treat  sewage,  to 
measure  pollutants,  and  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  sewage  treatment — Public  Law  87- 
88. 

Lead-zinc  subsidy:  Aided  the  domestic 
lead-zinc  industry  by  authorizing  a  4-year 
program  of  stabilization  payments  for  small 
mineowners — 75  percent  for  lead  and  55  per- 
cent for  zinc  of  the  difference  between  14'/, 
cents  a  pound  and  the  market  price  when- 
ever the  market  falls  below  14  Vi  cents — 
Public  Law  87  347. 

TKAOX    AND    COMMONICATIONB   ECONOMY 

Broadcasting:  Liberalised  antitrust  law  to 
\:illdRte  certain  contracts  for  television 
broadcasting  of  professional  sports  games — 
Public  Law  87-381. 

Civil  antitrust  Investigations:  Authorized 
the  Attorney  General  to  compel  the  produc- 
tion of  documents  required  as  evidence  in 
civU  antitrust  investigations — S.  167. 

AEC  sales:  Accelerated  property  sales  to 
stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  atomic 
energy  communities— Public  Law  87-174. 

Metal  scrap:  Extended  to  June  30,  1962, 
Uie  existing  suspension  of  import  duties  on 
metal  scrap — Public  Law  87-110. 

Corporate  excise  extension:  Extended  for 
an  additional  year  the  existing  52  percent 
corporate  income  tax  rate,  excise  tax  rates 
on  automobUes,  liquor,  and  tobacco,  and 
taxes  on  local  telephone  calls  and  passenger 
transporUtion,  thus  preventing  a  loss  of 
revenue  of  some  $2.6  bilUon — Public  Law 
87-72. 

Clay  and  shale — tax  treatment:  Permits 
miners  of  clay  and  shale  to  include  as  a 
depletion  allowance  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing brick  and  Ule — PubUc  Law  87-312. 

Income-tax  returns:  Curbed  tax  evasion 
by  assigning  idenUfying  numbers  to  all  tax- 
payers—Public Law  87-397. 

Unemployment  tax  credits:  Prevented 
double  taxation  in  the  case  of  Federal  and 
State  xmemployment  taxes  arising  as  a  result 
of  a  technical  deficiency  in  the  Federal  tax 
Uw— Public  Law  87-821. 

Federal  savings  and  loan:  Strengthened 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  the 
National  Housing  Act  by  Increasing  the  re- 
serves and  cutting  the  overcapitalization  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  created  as  a  reserve  credit  facil- 
ity for  savings  and  home  mortgage  credit 
institutions— Public  Law  87-210. 

VETERANS'    AID 

Disabled  veterans'  compensation  Increase: 
Provided  increases  in  rates  of  service-con- 
nected disability  compensation  (to  reflect 
cost-of-living  Increases  since  last  CMnpen- 
satlon  raise  In  1957)  ranging  from  2.6  to  16.7 
percent,  depending  upon  degree  of  disability; 
restores  for  2  years  after  January  1.  1962.  the 
eligibility  of  veterans  who  served  between 
October  8.  1940.  and  April  24.  1951.  to  apply 
for    national    service    life    Insurance.     (H.R. 

879.)  ^     ^ 

Veterans'  widows:  Increased  payments  to 
veteraiu'  widows.     (Public  Law  87-268.) 

nfTESNATIONAL    AREA 

Foreign  assistance  authorization:  Author- 
ized a  total  appropriation  of  $4,253,500,000 
for  fiscal  1962;  a  long-term  (5-year)  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  program  authorizing  an 
appropriation  of  $1.2  bUllon  for  fiscal  1962 
and  $1.5  billion  for  each  fiscal  year  from  1963 


to  1966;   and  established  a  new  foreign  aid 
agency.     (Public  Law  87-195.) 

Latin  American  aid:  Appropriated  $600 
million  for  Latin-American  aid  program, 
which  Includes  $100  mUllon  in  disaster  relief 
for  Chile.  $394  million  for  loans  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  $6  million  for 
social  and  economic  programs  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  SUtes,  and  $100  million 
for  loans  and  grants  by  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration — Public  Law 
87^1. 

OECD:  Ratified  the  creation  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  consisting  of  18  European  mem- 
ber nations,  the  United  States,  and  Canada, 
to  promote  economic  stabUity  and  an  or- 
derly growth  of  the  economies  of  the  mem- 
ber states. 

OECD — Permanent  representation:  Au- 
thorized the  President  to  appoint,  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation,  a  permanent  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  to  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment, and  provided  for  the  cost  of  U.S. 
participation  In  OECD  Including  salaries  of 
the  American  representative  and  his  staff. 
X3S.  share  Is  25  percent  of  the  OECD  budget 
which  will  run  to  about  $5  million  annually. 
(S.  2423.) 

Battle  Act  revision :  Strengthen  U.S.  policy 
abroad  by  authorizing  the  President  to  per- 
mit economic  aid  to  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
except  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist- 
held  areas  of  the  Par  East,  when  he  considers 
It  important  to  U.S.  security.     (S.  1215.) 

Peace  Corps:  Carried  out  the  President's 
reconunendatlon  to  establish  a  Peace  Corps 
of  American  volunteers  to  carry  America's 
skills  and  talents  and  Idealism  abroad  to 
help  other  peoples  to  help  themselves.  The 
Peace  Corps  Is  designed  to  provide  the  frame- 
work through  which  America's  Idealism, 
her  humanltarlanism,  and  her  generosity 
can  find  a  personal  expression  in  the  task  of 
helping  to  bviUd  with  our  own  hands  a  bet- 
ter world  for  our  mankind — PubUc  Law  87- 
293. 

Disarmament:  Established  a  VS.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  reduction  and  control 
of  armaments  looking  toward  ultimate  world 
disarmament— Public  Law  87-297. 

Surplus  as  aid:  Authorized  disposal  of 
additional  $2  billion  In  surpltis  commodltica 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act — Public  Law  87-27. 

Agricultural  aid:  Authorized  the  adminis- 
tration to  continue  and  expand  the  use  of 
our  agricultural  abundance  in  helping  needy 
people  In  the  less-developed  coxmtrles 
through  development  programs  under  title 
II  of  Public  Law  480,  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  Act— Public  Law  87-92. 

Allen  Orphan  Adoption  Act:  Made  perma- 
nent and  expanded  the  Allen  Orphan  Adop- 
tion Act  which  permits  orphans  adopted  or 
to  be  adopted  by  U.S.  citizens  to  enter  the 
country  on  nonquota  visas — ^Public  Law 
87-301. 

Caribbean  Organization:  Authorized  the 
President  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  the  agreement  establishing  the  Carib- 
bean Organization;  the  participation  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  In  the 
Organization;  made  available  to  the  Organi- 
zation the  privileges,  exemptions,  and  Im- 
munities conferred  by  the  International  Or- 
ganizations Immunities  Act;  and  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  appyolnt  a  U.S.  ob- 
server to  the  Organization.  Orgarilzatlon  is 
to  concern  Itself  with  social,  cultural,  and 
economic  matters  of  common  Interest  to  the 
Caribbean  area — Public  Law  87-7S. 

Pulbrlght  Act:  Authorized  legally  classi- 
fied American  nationals  to  qualify  and  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  under  the  Fulbrlght 
Act  for  advanced  education  abroad — Public 
Law  87-153. 

U.S.  food  reserve:  Expressed  an  interest  in 
exploring  with  other  nations  the  possibility 
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of  establishing  an  International  food  and 
raw  materials  reserve  under  the  United  Na- 
tions and  related  international  organizations 
to  acquire  and  stare  in  appropriate  countries 
raw  or  processed  farm  products  and  other 
raw  materials  exclusive  of  minerals. 

Export-Import  Bank:  Authorized  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  guarantee  and  Insure  U.S. 
exporters  and  Importers  against  political  and 
credit  risks  of  loss  in  foreign  countries — 
Public  Law  87-311. 

Red  China:  Expressed  as  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that: 

First.  The  United  States  should  continue 
to  support  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Chln^  as  the  representative  of  China  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Second.  The  United  Stittes  shall  continue 
to  oppose  seating  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  in  the  U.N.  so  long  as  that  regime 
persists  in  defying  the  principles  of  the  U.N. 
Charter;  and 

Third.  The  American  people  support  the 
President  in  not  according  diplomatic  recog- 
nition to  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 

International  Finance  Corporation  amend- 
ment: Amended  the  charter  of  the  IPC  to 
allow  purchase  of  capital  stock  to  encourage 
private  Investment  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries by  creating  a  wider  flexibility  of  financ- 
ing to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  private  en- 
terprise— Public  Law  87-185. 

Mercy  fleet:  Supported  the  establishment 
by  the  President  of  a  White  Fleet — a  force 
of  mercy  ships  to  assist  in  disaster  areas  in 
any  coastal  region  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
to  carry  on  a  regular  program  of  logistics 
support  in  the  public  health  field  and  other 
works  of  technical  assistance. 

NATO:  Extended  through  June  30,  1962, 
the  life  of  the  U.S.  Citizens  Commission  on 
NATO,  a  commission  established  to  explore 
means  of  increasing  cooperation  and  unity 
of  purpose  among  NATO  countries — Public 
Law  87-116. 

United  States-Prance:  Provided  im- 
mediate effectiveness  for  atomic  cooperation 
for  mutual  defense  purposes  between  the 
United  States  and  Prance — Public  Law  87- 
363. 

Loans  to  friendly  nations:  Authorizes  loan 
of  naval  vessels  to  certain  friendly  nations — 
Public  Law  87-387. 

DEFENSE  AND  SPACE  EXPLORATION  AREAS 

Ready  Reserves:  Granted  authority,  re- 
quested by  the  President,  to  call  to  active 
duty  up  to  250.000  ready  reservists,  author- 
ity to  continue  until  July  1,  1962;  and  to 
grant  discretionary  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  extend  enlistments,  ap- 
pointments, and  other  service  obligations  up 
to  12  months,  which  would  otherwise  expire 
on  July  1,  1962— Public  Law  87-117. 

Military  procurement:  Authorized  $12.4 
billion  procurement  program  for  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  fiscal  1962 — 
Public  Law  87-53. 

Military:  Clarified  the  reemployment  pro- 
visions of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act — Public  Law  87-391. 

Additional  military  procurement  authori- 
zations: As  requested  by  the  President,  au- 
thorized additional  funds  to  provide  for  ad- 
ditional equipment  primarily  to  improve  the 
nonnuclear  defense  capabilities  of  our  ground 
forces  and  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force;  to 
provide  increased  air  and  sea  lift;  and  to  ex- 
pand our  antisubmarine  warfare  program. 
The  overall  request  for  additional  authoriza- 
tion for  procurement  of  weapons,  equipment, 
and  anununitlon  was  $1,753  million;  how- 
ever, of  this  amount,  additional  authoriza- 
tions are  required  only  for  $958,570,000 — 
Public  Law  87-118. 

Military  construction:  Authorizes  $831 
million  for  construction  and  improvement 
projects  at  military  bases  at  home  and 
abroad,  including  missile  sites  and  nuclear 
submarine  bases — Public  Law  87-57. 

Aeronautics  and  Space  Courcll:  Reac- 
tivated and  strengthened  the  usefulness  of 


the  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  and  pro- 
vided that  it  be  administered  by  the  Vice 
President — Public  Law  87-26. 

NASA  authorization:  Authorized  $1,784,- 
300,000  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency — Public  Law  87-98. 

War  hazards :  Increased  monthly  disability 
and  death  compensation  payable  under  the 
War  Hazards  Compensation  Act — Public 
Law  87-380. 

Marine  Corps:  Improved  the  combat  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Marine  Corps  by  providing  for 
the  expanded  assignment  of  supply-duty- 
only  officers  to  unrestricted  duty — Public  Law 
87-123. 

Emergency  evacuation:  Provided  for  ad- 
vances in  pay  to  Armed  Forces  personnel  in 
cases  of  emergency  evacuation  of  depend- 
ents from  oversea  areas — Public  Law  87-188. 

Coast  Guard — Temporary  appointments : 
Extended  to  January  1,  1964,  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  make  temporary  appoint- 
ments In  the  Coast  Guard,  or  until  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines that  the  number  of  officers  holding 
permanent  appointments  on  the  active  list 
of  the  Coast  Guard  is  equal  to  95  percent  of 
the  number  authorized  by  law — Public  Law 
87-257. 

AEC  authorization:  Authorized  $270,440.- 
000  for  a  total  of  40  new  AEC  projects  in- 
cluding the  Stanford  linear  electron  accel- 
erator and  electric  generating  facilities — 
Public  Law  87-315. 

AEC  omnibus  amendments:  Enacted 
nimierous  amendments  to  the  AEC  Act  de- 
signed to  provide  a  better  framework  and  to 
help  us  keep  pace  with  emerging  develop- 
ments In  atomic  energy.  Amendments  in- 
cluded the  transfer  of  3  kilograms  of  pluto- 
nlum  and  500  grams  of  uranium  233  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  aid 
In  the  prestige  of  the  IAEA  as  a  center  for  dis- 
tribution of  special  nuclear  materials,  and 
the  transfer  of  8  additional  kilograms  of 
Plutonium  and  30  kilograms  of  uranium  233 
to  Euratom  for  research  purposes  and  to 
help  start  an  experimental  plan  for  reprocess- 
ing fuel  elements — Public  Law  87-206. 

Air  Force  promotions:  Provide  a  temporary 
program  through  June  30,  1963,  for  promo- 
tion for  all  active  duty  Air  Force  officers 
below  the  grade  of  colonel — Public  Law 
87-194. 

Reserves:  Provides  more  flexible  regula- 
tions regarding  terms  of  enlistment  in  the 
National  Guard  to  make  service  in  that  unit 
more  attractive,  and  other  changes  include 
making  ROTC  graduate  training  program 
run  from  3  to  6  months  at  the  discretion  of 
the  service  Secretary — Public  Law  87-378. 

WELJ-ARE    AND    GENERAL   GOVERNMENT    AREAS 
EDUCATION    AND    TRAINING 

Aid  to  education:  Enacted  a  $2,550  million 
3-year  Federal-ald-to-educatlon  program  for 
school  construction  and  increasing  teachers' 
salaries.     (S.  1021.) 

Impacted  areas — NDEA  extensions:  En- 
acted bill  which  extends  for  2  years,  until 
June  30,  1963.  Federal  assistance  to  help 
build  schools  in  districts  burdened  with 
substantial  Increases  In  their  school  member- 
ships due  to  Federal  activities,  and  author- 
izes an  additional  $20  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. Also,  extended  for  2  years,  until  June 
30,  1964.  the  provisions  of  the  National  E>e- 
fense  Education  Act.  passed  in  1958,  to 
stimulate  a  nationwide  effort  to  strengthen 
Instruction  In  science,  mathematics,  and 
modern  foreign  languages — Public  Law  87- 
344. 

College  housing:  Increased  the  loan  au- 
thorization by  $300  million  for  each  of  the 
4  years  beginning  July  1,  1961,  through 
1964— Public  Law  87-70. 

Educational  TV:  Authorized  Federal  grants 
up  to  $1  million  for  any  State  to  purchase 
TV  transmission  equipment  for  educational 
purposes,  providing  the  State  or  sponsoring 
agency  furnish  the  land,  building,  and  guar- 


antee to  operate  and  maintain  the  channel. 
(S.  205 — H.R.  132.) 

Educational  opportunities  for  migratory 
farm  families:  Authorized  a  6-year  program 
to  aid  In  educating  children  of  migratory 
workers.  The  Federal  Government  Is  to  pay 
100  percent  of  the  program  the  first  2  years 
and  the  States  and  Federal  Government  will 
match  costs  for  the  next  3  years.     (S.  1124.) 

Juvenile  delinquency:  Authorized  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  grants  to  communities  and 
nonprofit  agencies  of  $10  million  a  year  for 
3  years  to  aid  In  financing  projects  to  combat 
Juvenile  delinquency — Public   Law   87-274. 

Nurses'  scholarships:  Extended  for  4  years 
(to  June  30,  1965)  $5  million  a  year  program 
for  grants  and  scholarships  for  training  of 
practical  nurses  under  Vocational  Education 
Act— Public  Law  87-22. 

Vocational  teacher  training:  Authorized 
two  1-year  programs  of  Federal  grants  for 
training  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  advanced 
training  of  speech  pathologists  and  audl- 
ologlsts — Public  Law  87-276. 

HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLKM8 

Migratory  health  services:  Authorized  $3 
million  annually  in  Federal  grants  to  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  for 
paying  part  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and 
operating  family  health  clinics  and  special 
health  projects  for  domestic  migratory  farm 
families.     (S.  1130.) 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Migratory 
Labor:  Established  a  15-member  council  to 
advise  the  President  and  Congress  on  the  op- 
eration of  Federal  law,  regulations,  programs, 
policies,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to 
migratory  agricultural  labor  to  provide  a 
better  understanding  of  conditions,  needs, 
and  long-range  solutions  of  this  problem. 
(S.  1132.) 

Community  health  services:  Expanded  and 
Improved  community  health  services  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  health  care  of  the  aged,  con- 
struction of  nursing  homes,  and  training  of 
public  health  personnel — Public  Law  87-395. 

Mass  transit:  Authorized  a  new  $75  mil- 
lion program  to  help  overcome  commuting 
problems  In  cities;  $25  million  is  authorized 
for  demonstration  grants  (covering  up  to 
two-thirds  of  project  cost)  for  projects  to  ex- 
plore ways  of  overcoming  mass  transit  prob- 
lems; $50  million  is  authorized  for  low-in- 
terest loans  to  public  bodies  for  acquiring, 
constructing,  and  improving  transportation 
facilities  and  equipment — Public  Law  87-70. 

RESOURCE    BUILDUP 

Saline  water  conversion  program:  Extended 
the  saline  water  conversion  program,  enacted 
In  1952,  from  1962  through  1967  and  au- 
thorized a  total  appropriation  of  $75  mil- 
lion, but  does  not  limit  the  annual  appro- 
priation to  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  total 
amount — Public  Law  87-295. 

Air  pollution:  Extended  air  pollution  con- 
trol authorization  to  June  30.  1906,  provided 
for  public  hearings,  and  authorized  $5  mil- 
lion a  year  to  finance  the  studies.     (8.  455.) 

Shoreline  areas:  Authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  study  means  and  costs 
of  acquiring  and  preserving  14  ocean,  lake, 
and  river  shoreline  areas  appropriate  for 
recreational  parks.  Authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  study  appropriate 
shorelines  within  the  Nation's  186  million 
acres  of  national  forests.  Each  department 
is  to  report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions within  2  years.  Authorized  $400,000  for 
each  survey  and  a  grand  total  of  $25  million 
of  matching  funds  to  assist  the  States  In 
acquiring  State  shoreline  areas      (8.  543.) 

Wilderness  bill:  Established  a  national 
wilderness  preservation  system  providing 
that  any  time  within  10  years,  the  Presi- 
dent may  recommend  to  Congress  the  perma- 
nent Inclusion  within  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem areas  totaling  approximately  64  million 
acres.     (S.  174.) 

National  fuels  study:  Approved  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
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mlttee  to  make  an  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  current  and  prospective  Government 
policies,  to  determine  changes  for  an  effec- 
tive national  fuels  policy.  Report  of  the  find- 
ings to  be  submitted  by  January  31,  1961. 
(S.  Res.  105.) 

Migratory  waterfowl  conservation :  Author- 
ized a  7-year  migratory  waterfowl  conserva- 
tion program  permitting  advances  to  States 
to  purchase  necessary  lands — Public  Law 
87-383. 

CRIltlNAL    LAWS    STRENGTHENED 

Circuit  Judges:  Created  73  additional  U.S. 
district  and  circuit  court  Judgeships  to  help 
ease  the  present  workload  and  overcrowded 
court  calendars — Public  Law  87-36. 

Jury  commissioners:  For  the  first  time 
since  1884,  Increased  the  fees  of  Jury  com- 
missioners In  the  U£.  district  courts  from 
the  present  $5  to  $10  per  diem  for  each  day 
employed  in  the  performance  of  duties.  (S. 
1899).  i 

Agency  investigations:  Prohibits  obstruc- 
tion of  any  lawful  Itiquiry  or  investigation 
by  the  Department  df  Justice  or  Treasury  and 
strengthens  prohibitions  against  injuries  to 
persons  furnishing  information  In  connec- 
tion with  the   Inquiry.     (S.   1665). 

Gambling  devices:  Broadened  the  defini- 
tion of  gambling  de\'lce8  to  cover  additional 
types  of  machines  manufactured  for  gam- 
bling purposes,  and  requires  detailed  rec- 
ords of  all  such  devices  shipped  in  Interstate 
commerce.     (8.1668) 

Racketeering  enterprises:  Prohibits  the  use 
of  the  mail  or  any  transportation  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  the  proceeds  of  any  unlawful 
activities — business  enterprises  involving 
gambling,  bootlegging,  narcotics,  etc. — Pub- 
lic Law  87-228. 

Transmission  of  bets:  Forbids  the  use  of 
wire  communication*  (telephone,  telegraph, 
or  any  other  means  of  Interstate  wire  com- 
munications) for  (ambling  Exempts  in- 
formation carried  for  use  of  the  press  and 
wireless  communication — Public  Law  87-216. 

Wagering  paraphernalia:  Prohibits  inter- 
state transportation  of  wagering  parapher- 
nalia for  bookmaking,  wagering  pools,  num- 
bers games,  or  similar  games  carried  by  means 
other  than  common  carrier  In  the  usual 
course  of  Its  business,  but  allows  transporta- 
tion of  equipment  from  a  State  where  it  is 
manufactured  into  a  State  where  parimutuel 
betting   U  legal— Public  Law  87-218. 

Felons:  Extended  Fugitive  Felon  Act  to  all 
felonies— Public    Law    87-368 

Espionage:  Extended  laws  against  espio- 
nage and  censorship  to  acts  committed  any- 
where In  the  world^Publlc  Law  87-369. 

Tax  stamps:  Made  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
transport  fraudulent  State  tax  stamps  in  in- 
terstate commerce— Public   Law  87-371. 

Plane  hijacking:  Itfade  airplane  hijacking 
a  Federal  crime  subject  to  a  possible  death 
penalty — Public  Law  87-197. 

Aircraft  claims:  Authorized  Immediate 
payment  of  up  to  $1,000  to  anyone  who 
might  suffer  injury  or  personal  damage  as  a 
result  of  an  accident  Involving  military  air- 
craft or  missiles — Pwblic  Law  87-212. 

Supplemental  air  carriers:  Provided  a 
permanent  place  in  the  aviation  Industry 
for  supplemental  air  carriers  without  ad- 
verse effect  upon  scheduled  carriers.  Pro- 
vides that  a  carrier  may  request  and  be 
authorized  to  perform  limited  services  sup- 
plemental to  those  furnished  by  the  regular 
air  carriers,  and  authorizes  the  Board  to 
Issue  certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  for  supplemental  service  contain- 
ing limitations  on  the  type  and  extent  of 
service  authorized   (8.   1969.) 

REOaCANIZATION      AVD      OOVXRNMENT      AIDS 

Government  reorganization:  Restored  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  submit  plans 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Government — 
PubUc  Law  87-lt. 


Civil  Rights  Commission:  Extends  the 
life  of  the  Commission  for  2  years,  or  until 
September  30.   1963 — Public   Law  87-264. 

HEW:  Authorized  two  additional  Assist- 
ant Secretaries — one  to  handle  international 
affairs,  the  second  to  handle  medical  and 
scientific  matters.     (S.  2073.) 

Labor:  Authorized  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  to  perform  functions  relating  pri- 
marily to  the  employment  and  effective 
utilization  of  women  in  our  labor  force — 
Public  Law  87-137. 

PTC  reorganization:  Provided  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  Federal  Trade  Conunls- 
slon  to  expedite  the  present  workload — plan 
No.  4.     Effective  July  9. 

CAB  reorganization:  Authorized  the  re- 
organization of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  provide  greater  flexibility  and  a  more  ex- 
peditious handling  of  CAB  cases — plan  No. 
3.    Effective  July  3. 

Maritime  reorganization:  Authorized  re- 
organization of  Maritime  Board — plan  No. 
7.    Effective  August  12. 

ICC:  Authorized  reorganization  of  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission — Public  Law 
87-247. 

FCC  reorganization:  Authorized  FCC  to 
delegate  functions  in  adjudicatory  cases  to 
expedite  and  improve  the  administrative 
process — Public  Law  87-192. 

SEC  reorganization:  Authorized  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  to  dele- 
gate certain  of  its  functions  by  published 
order  or  rule  to  a  division  of  the  Commis- 
sion, an  Individual  Commissioner,  a  hearing 
examiner,  or  an  employee  or  employee  board, 
and  provides  for  appeals  of  such  delega- 
tions.    (S.2135.) 

SEC  Investigation:  Authorized  $750,000  for 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
conduct  a  special  Investigation  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  Its  rules,  for  the  protection  of  the 
investor,  governing  stock  exchanges  and 
over-the-counter  securities  trading.  8KC 
Is  to  report  its  findings  to  Congress  by  Jan- 
uary 3,   1963— Public  Law  87-196. 

Internal  Revenue  employees:  Appropriated 
funds  for  an  additional  4.265  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  employees — Public  Law  87-159. 

Travel  expenses:  Increased  the  allowances 
of  Government  employees  for  traveling  ex- 
penses when  on  official  business.  Increases 
include  from  $10  to  $16  per  diem  allowances 
and  from  10  to  12  cents  a  mile  by  private 
automobile — Public  Law  87-189. 

Interstate  commerce — Property  destruc- 
tion: Strengthened  existing  Federal  law  by 
making  it  unlawful  to  destroy,  injure,  set 
fire  to,  or  otherwise  damage  goods  moving 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  break  into 
or  enter  any  railroad  car,  vessel,  aircraft, 
truck,  or  other  vehicle  for  such  purpose — 
Public  Law  87-221. 

Rural  carriers:  Increased  equipment  al- 
lowance for  rural  mail  carriers  to  12  cents  a 
mile.     (S.  189.) 

Postal  employees:  Extended  to  employees 
In  the  postal  field  service  the  same  salary- 
retention  protection  in  cases  of  reduction  in 
grade  as  provided  under  the  Classification 
Act  since  1966 — Public  Law  87-270. 

NSLI  special  dividend :  Authorized  the  pay- 
ment of  a  special  insurance  dividend  aver- 
aging from  $100  to  $150,  for  those  veterans 
who  have  RS  or  W  insurance.  The  RS  In- 
surance is  entirely  term  Insurance  and  the 
premium  Increases  at  the  end  of  each  5-year 
period.  The  W  Insurance  la  both  term  and 
permanent,  with  the  increased  rate  at  the 
end  of  each  5-year  period — Public  Law  87- 
223. 

ELECTIONS    AND   THE    WHITE    HOUSE 

Federal  election  laws:  Passed  a  clean-elec- 
tions bill  to  strengthen  our  electoral  system, 
provide  more  realistic  ceilings  on  campaign 
expenses,  make  available  at  the  State  level 
Information  on  campaign  financing,  and  pro- 
vides tar  a  tax  credit  for  political  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  for  Federal  office  or  to 


political  committees  acting  for  such  candi- 
dates.    (S.   2426.) 

National  conventions:  The  Senate  adc^ted 
unanimously  a  resolution  expressing  as  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  party  conven- 
tions held  every  4  years  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President  should 
not  be  commenced  prior  to  the  first  Monday 
in  September  of  the  year  in  which  the  elec- 
tion is  to  be  held.     (S.  Res.  141.) 

District  of  Columbia  elections:  Imple- 
ments the  23d  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion giving  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  right  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President;  retains  the  voting  age  at  21 
and  provides  for  a  1-year  residency  require- 
ment— Public   Law   87-389. 

White  House :  Established  the  White  House 
as  a  national  monument — Public  Law  87-286. 


Progress    by    Solid    Accomplishment 
Without  Headlines  or  Fanfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember the  people  of  our  country  elected 
a  Democratic  President  and  reafllrmed 
their  faith  in  the  Democratic  Party  by 
continuing  that  party's  control  of  the 
Congress. 

Let  us  reflect  on  this  American  deci- 
sion for  a  moment  now  that  the  heat  of 
political  battle  has  cooled  and  the  com- 
fortable breezes  of  autumn  approach  the 
Capitol  to  sweep  away,  equally,  the  fiery 
oratory,  the  impassioned  pleas,  the  acri- 
monious arguments,  and  the  hot  air. 

The  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
has  ended  and  we  near  the  end  of  the 
first  year  since  the  election  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  The  time  for  reflec- 
tion— the  time  for  judgment — is  here. 

On  February  21,  1961,  1  month  after 
taking  ofBce,  President  Kennedy  sent  to 
the  Democratic  congressional  leaders  a 
16 -point  priority  list  of  legislation.  The 
President  did  not  pull  these  programs  out 
of  a  hat.  Many  of  them  have  been  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Democratic  Party's 
platform  for  years — all  of  them  reflect 
that  concern  for  the  welfare  of  otir  peo- 
ple and  country  which  has  always  char- 
acterized the  Democratic  Party. 

A  review  of  prior  flrst  sessions  of  Con- 
gress reveals  these  interesting  facts: 

In  the  1st  session  of  Congress  under 
President  Roosevelt  11  major  bills  were 
passed.  They  all  dealt  with  the  domes- 
tic scene. 

In  the  1st  session  of  Congress  under 
President  Eisenhower,  12  major  bills 
were  passed.  That  included  extensions 
of  four  existing  programs,  amendments 
to  two  others,  and  three  reorganizations 
of  executive  agencies. 

In  1950,  imder  President  Truman,  an 
alltime  high,  until  this  year,  was  ac- 
complished by  the  passage  of  14  major 
bills. 

In  this  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress, 
under  President  Kennedy,  we  can  boast 
of  the  passage  of  33  major  bills. 
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Numbers  alone,  however,  are  not  too 
Important.  The  content  is  of  maximum 
concern.  It  will  be  much  too  burdensome 
to  analyze  in  detail  all  of  these  items. 
I  will  try  to  be  as  concise  as  possible. 

Of  the  16  priority  measures  requested 
by  the  President.  12  were  enacted  into 
law  during  this  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress.  Of  course,  many  more  than 
12  bills  have  been  enacted — many  of 
these  others  also  came  before  the  Con- 
gress at  the  request  of  the  President. 
Including  treaties  submitted  to,  and 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved 138  separate  matters  submitted 
by  the  President.  Few  were  disapproved 
or  killed  by  the  Congress.  Three,  of 
major  importance,  will  be  considered  in 
the  second  session  of  this  Congress 
which  begins  on  January  10,  1962,  they 
are,  first,  aid  to  education ;  second,  med- 
ical care  for  the  aged;  and,  third,  tax 
revision. 

Actually,  both  Houses  of  this  Congress 
passed  and  sent  the  President  a  total 
of  693  bills  and  resolutions.  All  but 
eight  were  approved  by  the  President. 

On  the  domestic  front  Congress  has 
enacted  a  series  of  major  legislative  pro- 
posals designed  to  stimulate  our  lagging 
econon>y,  to  promote  sound  economic 
growth  and  development  of  our  human 
and  natural  resources,  to  alleviate  the 
hardships  of  unemployment,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  all  Americans. 
They  include  a  number  of  measures 
previously  vetoed  by  former  President 
Eisenhower  or  stymied  as  a  result  of 
"divided  goverrmient"  during  the  prior 
6-year  period. 

In  the  area  of  national  defense  and 
foreign  policy  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion has  worked  vigorously  to  rebuild 
our  military  strength  and  to  restore  our 
international  prestige.  Congress  has  re- 
sponded by  providing  necessary  funds 
to  improve  our  defense  posture  in  the 
face  of  renewed  aggressive  activity  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  It  has  cooperated  in  undertak- 
ing important  new  programs  to  aid  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America  and  to  provide 
a  more  eflBcient  and  comprehensive  type 
of  mutual  security  program  to  strength- 
en our  allies,  newly  emerging  nations, 
and  imderdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  been  made 
more  responsive  to  the  Democratic 
leadership  and  to  the  majority  will  of 
the  House.  With  the  exception  of  com- 
prehensive aid  to  education  legislation, 
the  new  15-member  Rules  Committee 
has  provided  a  majority  to  assure  floor 
action  on  all  major  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  adi^inistration  so  that 
the  membership  of  the  House  could  work 
its  will  in  cormection  therewith. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  record  of  Re- 
publican conduct  has  been  extremely 
irresponsible.  For  example,  97  percent 
of  the  Republicans  voted  in  the  House 
against  consideration  of  the  education 
bill,  86  percent  against  the  conference 
report  on  the  minimimi  wage  bill.  84 
percent  against  the  conference  report  on 
the  omnibus  housing  bill,  80  percent 
against  the  conference  report  on  the  area 
redevelopment     bill    and     50     percent 


against  the  conference  report  on  the 
mutual  security  bill. 

Apparently  the  Republicans  plan  to 
continue  their  do-nothing  policy.  The 
achievements  of  this  session,  however, 
cannot  be  hidden  by  Republican  carping 
and  negativism. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  SECmUTT 

In  this  vital  area  the  Congress  has 
authorized  $12.5  billion  in  additional 
funds  for  fiscal  1962  for  construction  of 
aircraft,  missiles  and  naval  vessels, 
stepping  up  Polaris  submarine  produc- 
tion to  29  by  1964  instead  of  1967.  It  has 
authorized  $893.9  million  for  construc- 
tion and  improvement  projects  at  mili- 
tary bases  at  home  and  abroad,  includ- 
ing missile  sites  and  nuclear  submarine 
bases.  $1.7  billion  has  been  authorized 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  fiscal  1962.  This  in- 
cludes increases  for  a  manned  moon- 
orbiting  project  and  for  research  on 
solid  and  nuclear  propellants. 

There  has  been  $131.4  million  author- 
ized for  Atomic  Energy  Commission  con- 
struction projects.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Congress  has  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  up  250,000  reservists  and 
National  Guardsmen  for  active  duty  of 
not  more  than  1  year.  It  is  believed  that 
nothing  less  than  this  will  suflBce  in  the 
face  of  Khrushchev's  continuing  threats 
over  Berlin. 

INTESNATIONAI.       AFTAIRS 

In  this  area  the  President  came  very 
near  getting  what  he  wanted  in  a  foreign 
aid  bill.  But  the  Congress  held  back  on 
the  blanket  authorization  for  Treasury 
borrowing  and  insisted  that — although 
long-terra  commitments  could  be 
made — the  various  committees  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  be  required  to  review  these  com- 
mitments each  year. 

Treasury  borrowing  is  invidiously  re- 
ferred to  by  many  as  back-door  financ- 
ing. It  is  no  such  thing.  Treasury  bor- 
rowing merely  means  that  the  Congress 
in  a  single  bill  authorizes  the  lending 
and  directs  the  Treasury  to  make  the 
money  available.  The  bill  must  pass 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  be  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  Any  time  the 
Congress  desires,  it  can  pass  a  repealer 
of  such  law.  It  does  in  one  step  what 
usually*  requires  two  steps.  In  the  case 
of  most  Government  expenditures  a  law 
is  first  enacted  authorizing  them  and 
then  a  second  law  is  enacted  directing 
the  expenditure  by  appropriating  the 
money.  The  two-step  procedure  is  usual- 
ly followed  for  spending.  The  one-step 
procedure  has  been  traditionally  fol- 
lowed for  lending. 

THE     PEACE     CORPS 

One  of  the  really  valuable  measures 
enacted  into  law  during  this  session  was 
the  bill  creating  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  not  revolutionize 
the  world,  but  it  is  well  worth  trying.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  the  President's  perception 
of  the  mood  of  America  that  the  Corps 
has  received  such  enthusiastic  support 
from  the  American  people.  This  group 
of  dedicated  young  volunteers  will  bring 
great  credit  to  our  Nation  and  enhance 
American  prestige  throughout  the  world. 


This  is  one  of  the  positive  ways  of  com- 
bating communism. 

U.S.     ASMS     CONTROL     AGENCY 

Perhaps,  aside  from  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  the  most  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Congress  in  the  area 
of  international  affairs  was  that  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  U.S.  Arms  Control 
Agency.  This  Agency  may  well  make  a 
major  contribution  to  disarmament  and 
the  establishment  of  peace. 

THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Six  hundred  million  dollars  was  appro- 
priated to  effectuate  a  previously  author- 
ized aid  program  for  Latin  America. 
This  important  action  provides  $100  mil- 
lion for  disaster  relief  in  Chile,  $394  mil- 
lion for  loans  by  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  $6  million  for  social 
and  economic  programs  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States,  and  $100 
million  for  loans  and  grants  through  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. 

Two  measures  important  to  the  hungry 
of  the  world  were  also  approved  by  the 
Congress.  One  extends  indefinitely  the 
President's  authority  to  use  surplus  farm 
products  to  aid  the  peoples  and  econ- 
omies of  undeveloped  nations  and  per- 
mits a  broadened  program.  The  second 
expresses  the  desire  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  explore  with  leaders 
of  other  nations  the  possible  establish- 
ment under  the  United  Nations  of  an 
international  food  and  raw  materials  re- 
serve. 

A  U.S.  Travel  Service  to  promote  and 
encourage  foreign  tourist  travel  in  the 
United  States  was  established  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

THX  NATIONAL  BCONOMT 

Nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight  million 
dollars  have  been  authorized  to  provide 
13  weeks'  additional  unemployment  com- 
pensation, up  to  June  30. 1962.  for  jobless 
people  whose  pajTnents  expire.  This 
measure  also  increased  the  tax  on  em- 
ployers by  four-tenths  of  1  percent  for  2 
years  beginning  January  1.  1962.  Simi- 
lar benefits  were  supplied  for  unem- 
ployed railroad  workers  in  separate  leg- 
islation. 

Legislation  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren provided  temporary  grants  to 
States  to  finance  their  inclusion  in  the 
Federal-State  unemployed  assistance 
program.  This  will  expire  on  June  1, 
1962. 

The  minimum  wape  bill  raised  the 
minimum  from  $1  to  $1.25  an  hour  and 
extended  coverage  to  3',  2  million  addi- 
tional workers  by  gradual  wage  step-ups. 

Three  hundred  ninety-four  million  dol- 
lars in  loans  and  grants  for  in- 
dustrial plants  and  public  facilities  has 
been  authorized  for  the  new  Area  Re- 
development Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

An  additional  $1L5  billion  has  been 
authorized  for  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highway  System  as 
scheduled  by  1972. 

Construction  aid  under  the  Airport 
Act  has  been  extended  for  5  years  to 
June  30,  1966;  $375  million  is  author- 
ized for  grants  for  that  period. 
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SOCIAL  SECnSITT    AND   HEALTH.   EDUCATION,   AND 
WELFARE 

An  importtuit  amendment  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  raises  the  minimum 
monthly  old-age  insurance  i>ayments 
from  $33  to  $40.  increases  the  benefits 
to  widows,  provides  that  male  workers 
may  draw  reduced  benefits  upon  re- 
tirement at  age  62.  liberalizes  the  dis- 
ability provisions,  and  increases  the  tax 
for  workers  and  employers  by  one-eighth 
of  1  percent  each. 

Although  the  comprehensive  aid-to- 
education  bill  did  not  get  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  Congress  did  pass 
legislation  extending  for  2  years  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  and  for  assistance  for  schools 
in  federally  impacted  areas. 

One  of  the  most  important  programs 
enacted  by  this  first  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  is  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  It 
authorizes  a  4-  to  5-year  $4  9  billion 
housing  program  tor  low  and  moderate 
income  faniilies  on  liberalized  terms, 
urban  renewal,  open  space  development 
in  cities,  college  dormitory  construction 
loans.  100.000  new  units  of  public  hous- 
ing, community  facilities,  an  extended 
farm  housing  program,  an  increase  in 
funds  for  housing  for  the  aged,  and  a 
provision  for  loans  to  cities  to  acquire 
mass  transportation  facilities. 

The  Community  Health  Services  and 
Facilities  Act  of  1961  expands  and  ex- 
tends the  programs  of  Federal  grants 
to  the  States  and  communities  for  con- 
struction of  nursing  homes,  training  of 
public  health  iiersonnel,  and  studies  to 
improve  services  for  the  aged  outside  of 
hospitals. 

An  interim  increase  of  $1  billion  has 
been  provided  in  PHA  mortgage  insur- 
ance authority  for  dwellings. 

Five  million  dollars  a  year  for  4  years 
has  been  provided  for  the  extension  of 
a  program  of  grants  and  scholarships  for 
the  training  of  practical  nurses  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946. 

One  hundred  and  five  million  dollars 
has  been  authorized  for  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  special  milk  program  for 
schools  and  child  care  agencies. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  of  1961 
provides  a  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
communities  and  nonprofit  agencies  of 
$5  million  a  year  for  4  years  to  help  fi- 
nance projects  to  combat  juvenile  delin- 
quency. This  marks  the  first  effort  in 
this  field  by  the  Federal  Goverrmient. 

GOVERNMENTAL    REORC.\NIZATION 

Reorganization  plans  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  became  effective  during  July  and 
August  as  a  result  of  congressional  ap- 
proval. A  similar  plan  abolished  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  and  replaced  it 
with  a  five-man  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

Seventy-three  new  Federal  judgeships 
were  created  with  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  87-36  to  relieve  the  tremendous 
backlog  in  almost  all  Federal  courts. 

Three  Important  anticrime  bills — the 
first  such  package  since  1934 — were  en- 
acted. Among  other  things,  these  biUs 
prohibit  transmitting  gambling  informa- 


tion.   Such  a  proposal  had  been  made  35 
times  in  the  last  52  years. 

VETERANS    AND    SERVICEMEN 

An  extension  of  direct  and  guaran- 
teed home  loan  programs  for  World  War 
II  veterans  to  July  26,  1967,  and  for 
Korean  veterans  to  February  1, 1975,  was 
enacted.  This  measure  authorizes  an 
additional  $1.2  billion  for  the  direct  loan 
program  through  fiscal  year  1967. 

Veteraris  have  been  authorized  to  com- 
bii^e  separate  F>eriods  of  service  in  dif- 
ferent periods  of  war  to  permit  them  to 
qualify  for  a  non-service-connected  pen- 
sion under  the  90-day  service  require- 
ment. 

Payment  of  $60  million  special  divi- 
dend to  eligible  p>olicyholders  of  national 
service  life  insurance  was  authorized  by 
the  Congress  on  September  1,  1961. 

Other  measures  include  a  pension  in- 
crea.se  for  holders  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  and  a  requirement  that 
the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  make 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law 
in  each  case. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Natural  resources:  In  the  natural  re- 
sources area  an  expansion  of  the  water 
pollution  control  program  increases  the 
grants  to  State  and  interstate  agencies 
from  $3  million  annually  to  $5  million 
for  operations  through  1968.  and  from 
$50  million  to  $100  million  annually  for 
construction  of  treatment  works.  A  mi- 
nor year-to-year  saline  water  research 
program  has  been  converted  into  a  $75 
million.  6-year  program  to  achieve  a 
major  breakthrough. 

Corporate  and  excise  taxes:  Pending 
a  complete  revision  of  our  tax  laws,  the 
Congress  extended  for  1  year  the  present 
tax  rates  on  corporations  and  excise 
levies  on  distilled  spirits,  beer,  wine,  cig- 
arettes, automobiles,  parts  and  acces- 
sories, local  telephone  service,  and  trans- 
portation of  persons. 

Civil  service  retirement  annuity  in- 
crease: We  made  permanent  the  tem- 
porary increase  in  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment annuities  enacted  in  1958. 

Food  for  peace:  We  raised  the  au- 
thorization under  title  1  of  Public  Law 
480  by  $2  billion  for  calendar  year  1961 
providing  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  friendly  nations 
for  foreign  currencies. 

Postal  workers:  A  new  provision  for 
three  longevity  steps  which  are  assigned 
after  10.  13,  and  16  years  of  service  re- 
spectively will  give  each  employee  for 
each  step  an  amount  equal  to  one  step 
Increase  for  his  position. 

The  Postmaster  General,  we  hear,  is 
urging  the  President  to  veto  this  bill,  un- 
til such  time  as  the  Congress  authorizes 
an  increase  in  postal  rates.  I  have 
joined  many  of  my  colleagues  in  asking 
the  President  to  disregard  such  advice. 

The  two  problems  are  separate  and 
distinct  and  should  not  be  confused. 
Equity  and  simple  fairness  dictate  that 
these  workers  are  entitled  to  this  relief. 
It  is  long  overdue. 

Whenever  the  Postmaster  General  will 
recommend  to  the  Congress  that  busi- 
ness mall  be  made  self-supporting,  I  be- 
lieve  the  Congress  will  pass  a  proper 


rate  increase  bill.  But  the  longevity  in- 
crease bill  should  not  be  made  dependent 
on  a  postal  rate  increase. 

This,  then,  is  the  record.  It  is  an  im- 
pressive one;  a  record  that  will  surely 
be  considered  one  of  the  best  that  any 
Congress  has  made.  I  am  proud  to  have 
contributed  to  it. 

The  work,  however,  is  not  done. 
Many  important  programs  must  still  be 
acted  on.  Prime  targets  in  the  second 
session  which  begins  in  January  are 
comprehensive  Federal  aid  to  education 
and  medical  care  for  the  aged  through 
the  social  security  system. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  and  hard- 
working first  session.  The  New  Frontier 
has  not  yet  been  reached.  We  have, 
however,  gone  a  long  way  toward  a  re- 
vitalization  of  our  Nation. 

On  September  15.  1961.  I  went  with 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  to 
the  Vienna  meetings  of  the  World  Bank, 
the  International  Monetary  F\md,  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  and 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. These  meetings  were  most  valu- 
able. They  were  attended  by  the  official 
representatives  of  74  countries.  They 
help  knit  the  f]:ee  world  into  a  har- 
monious organization  of  mutual  help  for 
building  a  peaceful  economy. 

From  Vienna  I  went  to  Rome  as  a 
member  of  the  President's  commission 
to  the  centermial  celebration  of  the  uni- 
fication of  Italy.  The  good  will  engen- 
dered by  this  delegation  was  well  worth 
the  time  and  energy  expended. 

Although  my  attendance  at  the  closing 
days  of  this  session  was  excxised  because 
of  the  official  business,  to  which  I  at- 
tended, it  is  well  to  note  that  there  was 
not  a  single  rollcall  during  my  absence, 
the  result  of  which  would  have  been 
changed  by  my  presence.  In  fact,  that 
is  ti'ue  of  the  entire  session.  Excluding 
the  calls  on  days  on  which  my  presence 
was  officially  excused.  I  missed  only  five 
roUcalls  and  five  quorum  calls  out  of  a 
total  of  231. 

On  a  more  personal  level.  I  urge  all  of 
my  constituents — regardless  of  their 
political  sympathies — to  write  to  me  at 
my  Washington  office.  Room  1305,  House 
Office  Building.  Washington  25,  D.C., 
and  share  their  views  with  me.  They 
are  welcome  to  acquaint  me  with  such 
problems,  with  which  they  believe  I  can 
assist  them.  It  Is  only  thus  that  de- 
mocracy can  work. 


Goals  of  the  New  Frontier: 
Labor  Standards 


Fair 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  virtually  the  same  battle- 
ground on  which  previous  minimum  wage 
battles  were  carried  on,  the  Democrats 
fought  and  this  time  won  a  substantial 
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victory.  Attempts  have  been  regularly 
made  to  expand  the  coverage  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  but  it  has  taken 
23  years  to  achieve  that  result. 

We  succeeded  this  year  whe're  we  had 
failed  before  because  of  the  vigorous 
action  of  President  Kennedy,  who.  in 
implementing  the  goals  of  the  New 
Frontier,  is  determined  to  see  that  all  of 
our  people  share  in  our  growing  national 
prosperity.  The  bill  that  passed  this 
year  is  very  similar  to  the  measure  that 
was  requested  by  the  President.  It  was, 
in  fact,  very  similar  to  the  measure  he 
had  supported  so  vigorously  in  the  last 
Congress  as  a  Senator. 

This  year's  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  include  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  for  the  23.9  mil- 
lion workers  previously  covered  from  $1 
to  $1.25  an  hour.  The  higher  level  is  to 
be  reached  in  two  steps  over  a  2 -year 
period.  Protection  of  the  minimum 
wage  provisions  and,  with  some  excep- 
tions, of  the  overtime  provisions  of  the 
act  was  extended  to  3,624,000  workers 
not  previously  covered.  The  newly  cov- 
ered will  reach  the  level  of  $1.25  an  hour 
and  a  40-hour  workweek  in  three  steps 
over  a  4-year  period.  The  bulk  of  the 
newly  covered  employees  are  in  the  re- 
tail and  construction  industries. 

As  important  as  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  and  the  numbers  of 
newly  covered  workers  is  the  change  of 
philosophy  and  policy  implicit  in  other 
amendments  of  this  year,  where  we 
succeeded  in  introducing  the  dollar- 
volume-of -business  test  as  a  criterion  of 
coverage.  In  providing  for  "establish- 
ment coverage"  we  have  eliminated  the 
anomaly  under  which  some  workers  in 
a  given  plant  or  firm  were  covered  and 
others  not. 

In  the  course  of  debate  on  this  meas- 
ure the  same  tired  old  alibis  and  excuses 
were  raised  by  the  conservatives  to  stave 
off  action  in  this  field.  The  chief  charge 
was  that  any  raise  In  the  wages  and  any 
extension  of  protection  would  be  "infla- 
tionary." 

The  wages  of  a  little  over  3  million 
workers  previously  covered  will  be  af- 
fected, adding  approximately  $836  mil- 
lion to  the  annual  wage  bill.  Of  the  3.6 
million  workers  newly  covered,  the  wages 
of  approximately  IVi  million  will  be 
raised,  adding  approximately  $700  mil- 
lion to  the  annual  wage  costs.  The  em- 
ployers' annual  wage  bill  will  thus  be 
raised  by  approximately  $1,536  million — 
less  than  three- tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product — $520  billion 
a  year. 

Not  only  is  the  increase  proportion- 
ately small,  but  studies  of  the  economic 
effects  of  the  original  act  and  the  subse- 
quent raising  of  the  minimiun  wage 
demonstrate  that  the  increase  in  wage 
costs  was  not  necessarily  reflected  in 
consumer  prices.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
during  periods  of  relatively  high  unem- 
ployment such  an  increase  in  purchasing 
power  can  be  expected  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial rather  than  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
economy. 

Very  little,  if  any,  of  the  increase  will 
be  spent  for  items  in  short  supply. 
Studies  of  low-income  consumer  ex- 
penditures show  that  over  half  of  the 


increase  will  be  spent  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing. An  increase  in  the  wages  of  those 
at  the  bottom  of  the  income  scale  can  be 
expected  to  give  a  boost  to  those  very 
sectors  of  the  economy  that  need 
stimulus. 

It  will  contribute,  in  a  small  way  per- 
haps, to  a  reduction  of  farm  surplus. 
Substantial  amounts  will  be  drained 
away  in  excise,  income,  and  social  secu- 
rity taxes. 

I  delight  in  the  passage  of  this  year's 
act,  but  I  am  not  satisfied.  As  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  as  he  signed  the 
amendment  last  May: 

This  does  not  finish  the  Job.  It  Is  a  very 
meaningful  step  forward,  but  we  have  need 
for  further  Improvement  In  this  most  vital 
field. 

Failure  to  extend  the  act  will  en- 
courage the  continuing  growth  of  a  de- 
pressed class,  numbering  in  the  millions, 
whose  members  cannot  realistically  hope 
to  share  in  our  prosperity  or  to  share  in 
what  we  think  of  as  the  American  way 
of  life. 

As  a  nation  we  can  ill  afford  the  cost 
of  such  cheap  labor.  Poverty  below  the 
subsistence  level  quickly  translates  itself 
into  slums,  crime,  delinquency  and  dis- 
ease for  which  ultimately  we  must  pay 
the  price.  The  protection  of  the  wage- 
hour  law  must  be  extended  to  all  who 
need  it.  To  fail  to  do  so  would  be  in- 
defensible— socially,  politically,  and  eco- 
nomically Indefensible. 

Permitting  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
his  own  and  without  a  request  initiated 
by  a  worker  to  bring  suit  for  back  wages 
due  under  this  act  is  an  important  and 
worthwhile  improvement  in  its  enforce- 
ment procedures.  It  docs  not,  however, 
go  far  enough.  Unscrupulous  employers 
failing  to  comply  with  this  act  in  years 
past  have  cheated  workers  of  over  $350 
million  a  year.  This  must  be  stopped. 
After  experience  has  been  gained  with 
this  new  provision,  we  should  plan  to 
move  forward  with  still  more  effective 
procedures. 

I  would  urge,  in  addition,  extension  of 
the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  orig- 
inal Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  agri- 
culture. Exploitation  of  children  on  the 
"factory  farm"  is  not  a  bit  less  vicious, 
not  a  bit  less  cruel  than  exploitation  of 
children  in  the  mine,  the  mill,  or  the 
smelter.  Elimination  of  this  abuse  is  an 
imperative  goal  of  the  New  Frontier. 


A  Report  to  the  People  of  Union  Comity, 
NJ. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  NEW  JxmsKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  were  to  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
people  were  led  to  expect  from  it — and 
this  standard  is,  I  believe,  a  fair  one — it 
would  have  to  be  concluded  that  the 
record  is  inadequate  and  disappointing. 


People's  expectations  were  high,  and 
for  a  number  of  reasons:  The  1960  plat- 
forms of  both  political  parties  promised 
action  on  a  wide  variety  of* problems; 
for  the  first  time  since  1954.  the  Presi- 
dent belonged  to  the  party  which  con- 
trolled both  House  and  Senate;  the 
majorities  in  both  Houses  were  substan- 
tial; the  session  was  the  longest  since 
the  wartime  year  of  1951;  and  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  no  less  than  355  specific 
legislative  requests  to  the  Congress. 

Although  Congress  passed  a  large  vol- 
ume of  legislation,  most  of  it  was  rela- 
tively unimportant.  On  the  big  issues — 
tax  reform,  education,  foreign  aid.  civil 
rights,  transportation,  agriculture,  labor, 
and  others — Congress  cither  failed  to  act 
at  all  or  drastically  revised  Presidential 
proposals. 

There  are  several  explanations  for 
Congress'  poor  record.  Most  important, 
perhaps,  was  the  administration's  fail- 
ure to  establish  priorities  and  to  concen- 
trate on  obtaining  approval  for  its  most 
important  recommendations.  Related 
to  this  was  the  impression  created  by 
the  administration  that  it  favored 
quantitative  solutions  to  problems  rather 
than  qualitative  solutions,  that  it  be- 
lieved that  spending  more  money  and 
starting  new  programs  would  automati- 
cally produce  desirable  results.  As  the 
session  progressed  and  it  became  more 
apparent  that  a  deficit  was  inevitable. 
Congressmen  developed  a  healthy  fear 
of  the  inflationary  effects  of  an  imbal- 
anced  budget.  This,  together  with  the 
mood  of  moderation  shared  by  most 
Members  this  year,  brought  an  increas- 
ingly negative  response  to  administra- 
tion requests. 

The  worsening  international  situation, 
and  the  huge  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing it  required,  took  Congress"  attention 
away  from  domestic  matters  and  con- 
firmed Members'  reluctance  to  embark  on 
new  and  expensive  programs. 

80m    WOKK    TO   DO 

However  valid  these  reasons  may  be. 
Congress  in  1961  has  left  an  immense 
amount  of  work  for  its  second  session  to 
do.  Since  1962  will  be  a  national  elec- 
tion year,  political  pressures  are  not  hke- 
ly  to  make  it  any  easier  to  obtain  sound 
and  constructive  legislation. 

The  first  and  possibly  most  controver- 
sial issue  of  the  first  session  was  the 
question  of  enlarging  the  House  Rules 
Committee  to  assure  that  the  majority 
leadership  could  bring  its  legislative  pro- 
gram to  the  floor  for  a  vote,  and  decision. 
by  all  the  Members.  Together  with  21  of 
my  Republican  colleagues.  I  voted  for 
enlargement,  and  I  am  convinced  our 
vote  was  a  wise  and  proper  one.  It  did 
not.  as  some  feared,  open  the  gates  to  a 
flood  of  bi^  spending  programs,  but  it 
did  serve  to  place  responsibility  for  the 
record  of  the  Congress  where  it  belongs — 
with  the  majority. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  session  Just  ended 
can  be  attributed  to  two  emergency 
situations:  The  economic  recession  ear- 
lier in  the  year  and  the  Berlin  crisis 
which  came  to  a  head  in  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  session. 

For  instance,  temporary  extension  of 
imemployment    compensation    and    a 
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temporary  program  of  aid  to  the  de- 
pendent children  of  unemployed  work- 
ers— both  very  worthwhile — were  the 
direct  results  of  the  effort  to  fight  the 
recession.  The  area  redevelopment  or 
depressed  areas  program,  which  was 
also  passed  as  an  antirecession  measure, 
was  far  less  defensible  and  I  opposed  it  in 
its  final  form  because  of  its  implicit 
threat  to  established  industrial  areas 
like  our  own  and  because  of  its  failure 
to  direct  help  to  areas  needing  it  most. 
Only  two  small  projects,  by  the  way. 
have  been  started  In  the  more  than  5 
montlis  the  agency  has  been  in  existence. 
Although  somewhat  less  directly  re- 
lated to  the  recession,  the  minimum 
wage  and  the  omnibus  housing  bills 
both  benefited  from  the  widespread  de- 
sire to  stimulate  the  economy  by  in- 
creasing purchasing  power.  The  housing 
bill  presented  me  with  a  particularly 
difficult  decision.  Having  worked  hard 
In  our  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
for  several  of  the  programs  in  the  bill. 
Including  housing  for  the  elderly,  college 
housing,  middle-income  housing,  and 
mass  tran-sportation,  I  was  never- 
theless strongly  opposed  to  the  rather 
bald-faced  attempt  to  pass  the  bill 
by  loading  It  with  "sweeteners"  In 
the  form  of  benefits  for  almost  every- 
one One  section  of  the  bill,  for  example, 
provided  10  times  the  amount  of  funds 
requested  by  the  President  Conse- 
quently, I  supported  amendments  to 
trim  the  fat  from  the  bill,  but  when 
these  failed  it  seemtXl  clear  that,  on  bal- 
ance, the  bill  contained  so  much  of 
importance  that  it  ought  to  pass. 

aiSPONSE   TO    EMIXGKNCT 

The  major  legislative  accomplish- 
ments In  the  fields  of  national  defense 
and  foreign  policy  likewise  depended 
largely  on  the  existence  of  an  emer- 
gency. In  direct  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's address  to  the  Nation  in  July  on 
the  Berlin  crisis,  Oongreas  voted  $46.7 
billion  in  defense  funds.  $6.4  billion 
above  last  rear's  appropriation  and  the 
largest  amount  in  a  single  year  since 
the  Korean  war.  Congress  also  quickly 
approved  the  President's  request  for  au- 
thority to  call  to  active  duty  250,000  re- 
servists for  up  to  12  months  and  to  ex- 
tend the  service  of  those  currently  on 
active  duty  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
A  reorganization  of  the  civil  defense 
agency,  which  the  President  transferred 
to  the  Pentagon,  was  supported  by  Con- 
gress, as  was  the  President's  request  for 
a  huge  increase  in  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration to  make  possible  a  speedup  in 
the  man-in-space  and  space  satellites 
programs. 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  creation  of  two 
new  agencies — the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy— attracted  special  attention  as  well 
as  widespread  bipartisan  support  in 
Congress.  While  both  agencies  are 
frankly  experimental,  each  Is  a  hopeful 
attempt  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  key 
area  of  cold  war  politics.  The  Peace 
Corps,  which  Is  already  helping  to  chan- 
nel the  talents  and  energies  of  young 
Americans  Into  constructive  service  in 
several  less  fortunate  countries  which 
are  striving  for  self-development,  will 
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also  help  prove  to  a  skeptical  world  that 
our  people  are  genuinely  and  unselfishly 
Interested  in  helping  others.  The  Arms 
Control  Agency,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
provide  a  new  and  deeper  dimension  to 
much  of  our  foreign  and  defense  policy 
by  doing  the  planning  and  research  and 
making  the  technical  studies  and  tests 
necessary  to  make  certain  we  know  what 
we  are  doing  in  the  complex  business 
of  disarmament  negotiations.  I  sup- 
ported both  new  agencies. 

Congress  also  first,  approved  an  ex- 
p>ansion  of  our  valuable  cultural  and 
educational  exchange  programs;  second, 
ratified  a  convention  joining  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  18  European  na- 
tions in  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  which, 
among  other  objectives,  is  designed  to 
help  ease  our  balance-of-payments 
problem;  third,  appropriated  funds  to 
back  up  our  Latin  American  economic 
cooperation  program;  fourth,  extended 
the  food-for-peace  program  under  which 
we  sell  farm  surpluses  for  local  foreign 
currencies;  and  fifth,  passed  an  immigra- 
tion bill  which  made  permanent  the 
alien  orphan  adoption  program  and 
speeded  up  the  process  of  reuniting  rela- 
tives abroad  with  their  families  in  the 
United  States. 

But  the  most  important  foreign  policy 
program  of  all — foreign  aid — was  one  of 
the  year's  notable  failures  and,  together 
with  the  collapse  of  education  legisla- 
tion, accounts  to  a  large  extent  for 
characterizing  the  first  session  as  disap- 
pointing. The  basic  aims  of  the  two 
measures — to  put  foreign  aid  on  a  long- 
term  financing  basis  and  thereby  help  to 
overcome  much  of  the  waste  and  in- 
efficiency in  the  program,  and  to  provide 
Federal  help  in  building  classrooms  in 
areas  where  overcrowding  is  most  seri- 
ous— were  supported  by  substantial  ma- 
jorities in  both  House  and  Senate.  Yet, 
for  reasons  that  apply  to  both  bills.  Con- 
gress decisively  rejected  them. 

WHAT   WENT   WEOMC 

In  both  cases,  administration  pro- 
posals were  much  too  ambitious.    The 

foreign  aid  bill  failed  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive means  of  congressional  control  of 
the  program,  while  the  education  bill 
proposed  a  permanent  program  includ- 
ing sut>sidy  of  teachers'  salaries.  More- 
orer,  administration  supporters  refused 
to  compromise  on  terms  that  could  have 
assured  at  least  partial  victories.  A 
temporary  program  of  Federal  aid  lim- 
ited to  classroom  construction,  for  exam- 
ple, passed  the  House  last  year  and  could 
have  become  law  tliis  year.  In  neither 
case  did  administration  spokesmen  make 
a  convincing  demonstration  that  their 
objectives  were  clear  and  obtainable. 
Floor  leadership  of  the  bills,  too,  was  in- 
adequate and  was  marked  by  contradic- 
tions and  inconsistencies  as  well  as  by  a 
failure  to  cooperate  with  the  minority  In 
writing  legislation  that  would  meet  na- 
tional needs. 

As  a  result,  foreign  aid  was  limited 
to  a  1-year  appropriation,  and  the  only 
education  bill  to  pass  was  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  the  program  of  aid  to 
school  districts  burdened  with  nearby 
Federal  establishments. 


The  list  of  administration  proposals 
defeated  or  postponed  by  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress  is  a  long  one. 
The  Presldert's  comprehensive  tax  re- 
vision recommendations,  a  few  of  which 
I  favor  but  a  number  of  which  I  find  un- 
warranted, including  the  plan  to  repeal 
the  4-percent  dividend  credit,  were  put 
off  until  next  year.  Other  major  bills 
met  the  same  fate:  oceanography  re- 
search, medical  care  for  the  elderly  un- 
der social  security,  a  new  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system,  a  program  of  building 
college  classrooms  and  providing  col- 
lege scholarships,  aiid  improvement  of 
educational  television. 

Congress  also  left  unfinished  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  a  retraining  program 
for  unemployed  workers;  it  postponed 
action  on  the  administration's  export 
promotion  program ;  and  ignored  entirely 
the  President's  proposals  for  major 
changes  in  the  Federal-State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program.  It  post- 
poned action  on  his  proposed  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps,  rejected  a  bill  for  more 
effective  enforcement  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act,  and  failed 
to  complete  action  on  five  bills  to  aid 
U.S.  migrant  farmworkers.  Congress 
refused  to  consider  an  administration 
request  for  increased  postal  rates,  and 
took  no  final  action  on  the  President's 
proposal  to  make  the  conflict-of-interest 
laws  more  effective. 

One  of  the  most  serious  failures  of  the 
Congress  this  year,  for  which  the  admin- 
istration must  share  the  blame,  was  the 
refusal  of  both  to  seek  action  on  civil 
rights  legislation,  legislation  endorsed  In 
the  platforms  of  both  political  parties. 

In  addition  to  the  more  important 
measures  passed  under  the  impetus  of 
the  critical  International  situation  and 
the  recession.  Congress  completed  action 
on  a  number  of  significant  bills.  The 
social  security  laws  were  liberalized  to 
provide  a  small  increase  in  the  ininimiiTn 
benefits  for  retired  workers,  and  to  per- 
mit men  as  well  as  women  to  retire  at 
age  62  on  a  reduced-benefit  basis.  The 
water  pollution  control  program  was  ex- 
panded to  help  more  communities  con- 
struct sewerage  treatment  plants.  The 
Community  Health  Services  and  Facil- 
ities Act  provided  increased  assistance 
for  public  health  services,  nursing  home 
construction,  hospital  facilities  and  out- 
patient services. 

SEVERAL    ACCOMFLISRMEIfTS 

A  new  UjS.  Travel  Office  was  estab- 
lished to  promote  foreign  travel  In  the 
United  States.  A  program  to  develop 
ways  of  converting  salt  water  into  fresh 
water  was  approved.  Residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  granted  the 
right  to  vote  in  presidential  elections. 
Four  of  the  seven  plans  by  which  the 
President  proposed  to  reorganize  regu- 
latory agencies  were  approved  and  three 
rejected.  The  Justice  Department  re- 
ceived new  antiracketeeer  weapons  In 
the  form  of  several  bills  barring  the  use 
of  interstate  transportation  and  com- 
munications facilities  to  further  illegal 
purposes.  A  3 -year  program  to  help 
control  juvenile  delinquency  also  became 
law.    And,  after  ignoring  the  need  for 
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new  Federal  judgeships  for  several  years. 
73  new  positions  were  quickly  created — 
14  more  than  the  President  had  re- 
quested. 

Other,  more  routine  and  expected 
measures,  were  also  approved,  including 
a  revised  farm  program  which  continues, 
I  believe,  to  follow  the  wrong  road — the 
road  to  high  food  prices  and  huge  sup- 
plies of  surplus  commodities. 

As  in  every  Congress,  most  of  the  basic 
legislative  work  was  done  in  the  various 
committees.  Both  my  own  commit- 
tees— Banking  and  Currency  and  Gov- 
ernment Operations — have  unusually 
broad  jurisdictions,  and  our  workloads 
reflected  this  fact. 

In  addition  to  the  housing  bill  and  the 
area  redevelopment  bill— which,  as  re- 
ported by  our  committee,  was  a  much 
better  bill  than  that  finally  passed  by 
Congress — the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  greatly  strengthened  Ameri- 
can small  business:  First,  by  increasing 
the  Small  Business  Administration's 
business  loan  authority;  second,  by  im- 
proving small  business  opportunities  to 
obtain  Government  contracts;  and, 
third,  by  expanding  the  supply  of  long- 
term  loan  and  equity  capital  for  small 
business  concerns  through  privately 
owned  small  business  investment  com- 
panies. Moreover,  we  saved  taxpayers 
$4  million  annually  in  interest  charges 
by  authorizing  the  Treasury  to  adjust 
its  accounts  with  respect  to  unredeemed 
currency  issued  before  1934.  We  per- 
mitted the  Goverrunent's  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  use  surplus  grains 
to  feed  wildlife  in  cases  of  drought  or 
other  emergencies.  We  approved  two 
bills  to  strengthen  the  savings  and  loan 
association  industry.  And  we  helped 
place  American  exporters  on  an  equal 
basis  with  foreign  competitors  by  au- 
thorizing the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
protect  exporters  against  political  and 
credit  risks,  a  measure  I  hope  will  stim- 
ulate lagging  American  exports  and  im- 
prove our  balance-of -payments  position. 

•  STODTINO  THE   GOVERNMENT 

Much  of  our  activity  on  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  is  continu- 
ing in  nature,  in  keeping  with  our 
"watchdog"  responsibilities  which  cover 
all  aspects  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  year,  for  instance,  we  maintained 
a  close  check  on  foreign  aid  and  mili- 
tary operations,  exposing  weaknesses 
and  recommending  ways  of  improving 
programs.  We  continued  to  persuade 
Government  agencies  to  liberalize  their 
information  policies  and  respect  the  peo- 
ple's right  to  know.  Besides  the  several 
reorganization  bills  and  the  legislation 
to  create  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs, 
which  I  previously  mentioned,  two  of  our 
reports  were  of  special  importance — a 
detailed  study  of  the  new  civil  defense 
program,  of  immense  significance  to  each 
one  of  us,  and  an  investigation  of  the 
growing  practice  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  secretly  recording  telephone 
conversations,  an  unauthorized  and  po- 
tentially dangerous  invasion  of  privacy. 
As  a  result  of  the  former  study,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  provide  a  tax  de- 
duction for  the  costs  of  building  fallout 


shelters  and  to  authorize  FHA-insured 
loans  for  this  purpose. 

As  ranking  minority  member,  much 
of  my  time  was  devoted  to  the  work  of 
the  committee's  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Subcommittee.  Among  other 
things,  we  continued  our  long-range  in- 
vestigation of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's administration  of  certain  of  its 
price-support  programs.  We  held  hear- 
ings which  helped  convince  the  Depart- 
ment to  prohibit  the  watering  of  hams,  a 
practice  which,  in  effect,  infiated  the 
consumer  price  of  ham  by  approximately 
one-third.  We  studied  and  recom- 
mended to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  improvements  in  their  adminis- 
tration of  health  research  programs 
which  they  have  already  put  into  effect 
and  which  are  estimated  to  save  the 
Government  at  least  $200,000  a  year. 
And  we  are  presently  reviewing  certain 
intergovemriental  problems  in  metro- 
politan areas. 

Recently,  we  began  an  intensive  study 
of  the  consumer  protection  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Our  objectives 
are  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  this 
protection  and  to  improve  the  coordina- 
tion of  consumer  protection  activities 
between  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  agencies.  Already, 
some  startling  inadequacies  have  been 
found.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, for  example,  reported  that  this 
year  it  was  able  to  examine  only  one-fifth 
of  1  percent  of  the  interstate  shipments 
of  food  to  determine  whether  hazardous 
levels  of  pesticide  residues  were  present. 

Our  subcommittee  also  completed 
hearings  on  legislation  which  I  cospon- 
sored  which  would  require  that  all  new 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  be  for- 
mally reviewed  by  Congress  periodically 
to  determine  whether  they  should  be  re- 
pealed, continued,  expanded  or  drastic- 
ally revised.  Because  too  many  Federal 
grant  programs  are  permitted  to  con- 
tinue long  after  they  have  served  an  im- 
portant purpose,  I  am  convinced  this 
legislation  can  both  save  the  Govern- 
ment money  and  Improve  the  Govern- 
ment's service. 

However  we  may  feel  alwut  individual 
grant  programs,  it  is  clear  that  Federal 
grants-in-aid  are  indispensable  to  the 
States.  In  fiscal  year  1959.  the  last  year 
for  which  figiires  are  available.  New 
Jersey  received  $172.7  million  in  Federal 
grants,  more  than  half  as  much — 51.4 
percent — as  our  State  raised  in  tax  rev- 
enues, $336.3  million.  Several  States 
received  more  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  they  raised  themselves,  and 
Alaska  got  almost  twice  as  much. 

UNION    COUNTT    IN   CONGRESS 

Union  County,  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey,  is  directly  af- 
fected by  what  Congress  did  and  did  not 
do  this  year.  The  year's  most  significant 
success  was  unquestionably  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  program  of  aid  to  met- 
ropolitan areas  like  our  ovm  for  the 
purpose  of  bolstering  commuter  mass 
transportation  systems.  Although  Con- 
gress at  the  last  moment  reduced  funds 
for  this  program  to  the  point  where  it 
could  barely  get  started  this  year,  I  shall 


continue  to  press  the  administration  to 
reallocate  money  previously  appropriated 
for  other,  far  less  important  projects 
and  put  it  to  work  in  this  highly  critical 
field. 

Approval  of  the  new  program  was  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  me  since  I  was 
a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  and  be- 
cause I  have  worked  hard  on  this  prob- 
lem for  more  than  3  years.  A  major 
factor  in  winning  congressional  approval 
of  the  program,  by  the  way.  was  the 
timely  endorsement  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations in  its  comprehensive  commuter 
transportation  study,  which  it  had  un- 
dertaken at  my  request.  Better  trans- 
portation is  the  key  to  halting  the  de- 
terioration of  our  cities  and  making 
metropolitan  areas  more  pleasant,  at- 
tractive, and  efficient  places  in  which  to 
live  and  work.  I  hope,  therefore,  the 
new  program  will  receive  the  imaginative 
and  energetic  administration  it  needs. 

For  the  first  time,  the  serious  fiood 
control  situation  on  the  Elizat)eth  River 
received  concrete  attention  from  Con- 
gress. At  my  request.  Congress  appro- 
priated funds  for  a  Corps  of  Engineers' 
survey  of  fiood  damage  along  the  river 
which  will,  I  hope,  result  in  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  constructing  flood  protec- 
tion facilities.  The  people  of  Elizabeth. 
Hillside,  and  Union  In  particular  have 
suffered  increasingly  from  the  frequent 
flooding  of  the  Elizabeth  River  and.  un- 
less effective  protection  is  provided  soon, 
will  suffer  even  greater  damage  as 
urbanization  of  this  heavily  populated 
area  continues. 

This  year.  too.  brought  the  results  of 
several  years  of  constant  effort  to  im- 
prove post  office  facilities  in  Union 
County.  After  years  of  investigation, 
planning,  and  necessary  preliminary 
work,  new  and  remodeled  post  office 
buildings  and  substations  were  begim  or 
completed  in  a  number  of  our  communi- 
ties, including  Elizabeth,  Mountainside. 
Fanr/ood.  Scotch  Plains.  Garwood,  Ro- 
selle  Park.  Springfield,  and  Simunit. 

Changes  in  the  immigration  law,  I 
am  happy  to  report,  will  benefit  numer- 
ous Union  County  families.  Congress 
authorized  the  wives  and  husbands  of 
permanent  residents  and  the  immediate 
families  of  citizens  to  come  to  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  exist- 
ing quota  limitations.  This  will  elimi- 
nate the  lengthy  delays  experienced  by 
many  in  seeking  to  reunite  their  families. 
Acting  immediately  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  law,  I  have  already  received  dozens 
of  reports  from  American  consulates 
abroad  informing  me  of  their  coopera- 
tion in  speeding  the  issuance  of  im- 
migrant visas. 

JET    NOISE    ARRIVES 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  most  of 
Union  County  was  deeply  concerned  at 
reports  that  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority intended  to  build  a  huge  new  Jet 
airport  in  the  Great  Swamp  of  Morris 
County,  adjacent  to  our  own  county,  and 
planned  to  permit  jet  aircraft  to  operate 
out  of  Newark  airport.  Although  we 
have  been  successful  in  blocking  the 
Great  Swamp  Jetport,  Jets  have  now  ar- 
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rived  at  Newark.  Despite  my  own  ef- 
forts, and  those  of  many  others,  to  con- 
vince the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  that 
jets  should  not  be  permitted  at  Newark 
until  methods  of  eliminating  noise 
hazards  had  been  perfected,  the  Gover- 
nor allowed  the  port  authority  to  initiate 
jet  service  on  a  limited  basis.  According 
to  recent  reports,  however,  many  more 
jet  flights  will  be  scheduled  from  Newark 
In  the  near  future.  I  shall  continue  to 
urge  the  Governor  and  the  port  authority 
to  insist  that  every  possible  noise  pre- 
vention technique  be  used  to  protect  air- 
port neighbors  from  the  hazards  of  jet 
noise. 

Among  the  several  methods  I  have 
used  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple I  represent  and  the  problems  of  our 
district — including  my  annual  congres- 
sional questionnaire,  my  regular  report 
to  the  people,  office  hours  in  the  district, 
and  so  forth — a  new  one  this  year,  an  in- 
dustrial survey,  proved  very  worthwhile. 
At  the  height  of  the  recession,  I  prepared 
a  detailed  questionnaire  covering  major 
aspects  of  the  economic  situation  in  the 
county,  employment  and  production 
trends,  labor  relations,  taxes  and  com- 
munity services,  and  prospects  for  the 
future,  and  asked  the  principal  manu- 
facturers and  union  locals  to  reply. 
Their  answers  revealed  that  our  area 
economy  is  strong,  that  it  suffered  some- 
what from  the  recession,  but  that  im- 
provement was  expected  and  long-range 
growth  anticipated. 

Union  County  has  both  economic  assets 
and  liabilities,  and  I  found  the  survey 
results  very  helpful  in  determining  how 
best  I  could  contribute  to  the  future 
well-being  of  our  people. 

As  always,  my  staff  and  I.  both  In 
Elizabeth  and  In  Washington,  have  ob- 
tained a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  from 
the  daily  business  of  helping  the  people 
of  Union  County.  While  no  statistics 
are  available,  we  have  welcomed  literally 
thousands  of  constilxients  who  wrote  and 
visited  us  in  Washington  and  who  sought 
help  with  a  multitude  of  business,  labor, 
civic,  and  personal  problems  with  the 
Federal  Government  I  liave  always  con- 
sidered this  the  most  rewarding  aspect 
of  my  work  as  your  Representative  in 
Congress,  arid  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity once  again  to  remind  you  that, 
no  matter  what  your  request,  I  shall  al- 
ways try  to  be  of  service. 

Two  other  assignments,  related  to  my 
work  in  Congress,  deserve  mention  in 
this  summary  report  of  the  first  session. 
The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  of  which  I  am 
one  of  three  Members  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  undertook  a  number 
of  studies  aimed  at  increasing  coopera- 
tion between  Federal.  State,  county,  and 
local  governments  in  such  fields  as  estate 
taxes.  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  State  and 
local  governments.  State,  and  local  taxa- 
tion of  private  property  located  on  Fed- 
eral areas,  and  intergoverrunental  co- 
operation In  tax  administration.  As  a 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  which  created 
the  Commission,  I  have  been  extremely 
pleased  with  the  quiet  but  effective  way 
in  which  this  new  and  unique  agency 
of  government  has  gone  about  solving 


some  of  the  thorniest,  if  least  glamorous, 
intergovernmental  problems. 

STUDTING    MASS   TRANSPORTATION 

Its  best  work  this  year,  however,  was 
done  in  two  studies,  which  the  Commis- 
sion made  at  my  request,  in  fields  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  Union  County.  One 
study  dealt  with  ways  of  improving  gov- 
ernmental cooperation  in  metropolitan 
areas  and  the  other  attacked  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  intergovernmental  re- 
sponsibilities for  mass  transportation  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

My  position  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Gallaudet  College  in 
Washington,  which  is  the  only  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  in  the  world  for 
deaf  students,  continued  to  be  a  reward- 
ing one.  Great  progress  has  been  made 
in  expanding  the  facilities  of  the  college 
and,  consequently,  its  service  to  young 
people  throughout  the  country  who  have 
been  deprived  of  their  hearing.  Con- 
gress also  gave  this  cause  a  boost  when 
it  appropriated  $3  million  for  training 
more  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  want  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  more  than 
500.000  residents  of  Union  County  whom 
it  is  a  privilege  to  serve  and  who  have 
continued  to  make  it  possible  for  me  to 
represent  them  at  the  Nation's  Capital. 
While  I  have  tried  to  render  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  work  of  Congress 
in  1961.  space  limitations  prevented  me 
from  providing  adequate  detail  for  those 
of  you  who  are  interested  in  particular 
issues.  Any  of  you  who  desire  additional 
information  or  wish  to  delve  more  deeply 
into  any  of  the  matters  I  have  men- 
tioned, please  write  to  me  either  in  Eliza- 
beth or  in  Wa.sliington  and  I  shall  be  de- 
liehted  to  furnish  you  with  additional 
information. 


Congressman  O'Hara  Reports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  began  in  a  period  of  economic 
recession  and  is  ending  at  a  time  of  in- 
ternational crisis. 

When  we  convened  in  January,  it  was 
evident  that  strong  measures  were 
needed  to  stimulate  our  lagging  econ- 
omy and  to  promote  the  sound  smd 
orderly  growth  of  our  himian  and  nat- 
ural resources.  Evident,  too.  was  the 
need  to  rebuild  our  defenses  and  re- 
store our  prestige  abroad. 

The  Congress  and  the  administration, 
acting  in  cooperation,  took  steps  to  get 
our  economy  rolling  again.  Area  rede- 
velopment, minimum  wage,  omnibus 
housing,  and  major  amendments  to  the 
farm  program — these  and  other  meas- 
ures followed  one  after  the  other  in 
quick  succession  as  Congress  moved  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  sixties. 


President  Kennedy's  domestic  pro- 
gram suffered  somewhat  from  the 
changes  in  the  international  situation. 
Both  he  and  the  Congress  had  of  course 
been  prepared  to  expand  our  space  pro- 
gram, to  strengthen  our  military  de- 
fense, and  to  improve  the  operation  of 
the  foreign  aid  program.  Over  the 
months,  however,  the  worsening  of  the 
international  tensions  called  for  ever 
more  attention  to  our  defense  and  for- 
eign poUcy. 

The  Congress  responded  by  granting 
the  President  the  authority  and  the 
funds  to  strengthen  our  Armed  Forces 
and  increase  our  military  effort.  Our 
space  program  has  been  substantially 
stepped  up  and  important  new  tools 
have  been  forged  to  do  the  long-term 
job  of  strengthening  our  allies  and  as- 
sisting the  newly  emerging  and  under- 
developed nations  of  the  world. 

In  keeping  with  my  previous  practice, 
I  am  reporting  these  events  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Seventh  District  of  Michigan. 
What  follows  is  that  report: 

AGRICX7LTUKE 

The  Emergency  Feed  Grain  Act  and 
the  omnibus  farm  bill  are  designed  to 
effect  a  substantial  reduction  in  wheat 
and  feed  grain  surpluses.  These  meas- 
ures and  administration  action  raising 
price  support  levels  will  mean  an  in- 
crease in  farm  Income  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  the  next  year.  Federal  storage 
costs  will  be  down — some  $500  million 
will  be  saved — consimier  food  prices  sta- 
bilized, and  greater  protection  afforded 
the  family  farm. 

The  school  milk  program  was  extended 
as  were  the  veterans  and  armed  services 
milk  programs.  The  farm  housing 
loan  and  credit  programs  were  liberal- 
ized— loan  ceihngs  were  raised  and  the 
funds  available  were  increased. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  program  was 
extended  for  2  years  with  modest  revi- 
sions designed  to  protect  the  domestic 
farmworker.  The  disposal  abroad  of  an 
additional  $2  billion  in  surplus  commod- 
ities was  authorized.  The  Sugar  Act  was 
extended  settling  quotas  for  domestic  and 
foreign  producers  and  continuing  the 
President's  authority  to  exclude  Cuban 
sugar  and  reallocate  Cuba's  share  of  the 
sugar  quota. 

GENERAL    ECX>NOICIC 

The  minimum  wage  was  raised,  in 
steps,  to  $1.25 — from  $1  per  hour — and 
coverage  was  extended  to  an  additional 
3.6  million  workers. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion was  established  and  authorized  to 
make  loans — $300  million — and  grants — 
$90  million — for  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial projects  and  public  facilities  in  areas 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment. The  cities  of  Warren  and  Port 
Huron  among  others  in  our  district  are 
considering  plans  to  participate  in  this 
program.  An  occupational  training  pro- 
gram with  retraining  subsistence  pay- 
ments to  trainees  was  provided  to  help 
equip  unemployed  workers  for  new  jobs. 

The  most  comprehensive  housing  bill 
yet  provides  expanded  Federal  funds  in 
the  form  of  loans  and  grants  to  com- 
munities for  urban  renewal,  public  hous- 
ing, housing  for  the  elderly,  community 
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facilities,  open-space  development,  and 
mass  transportation  systems.  FHA  in- 
terest rates  were  reduced  and  low  down- 
pasrment,  long-term  loans  were  made 
available  to  medium-income  families 
buying  new  homes. 

The  4 1.000 -mile,  13 -year  Federal  high- 
way program  was  modified,  increasing 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  and  the 
users'  share  of  the  taxes.  The  incentive 
bonus  to  the  States  which  enter  into 
agreements  for  billboard  controls  was 
extended  for  2  years. 

The  Federal  Airport  Act  was  extended. 

Small  business  loans  were  made  avail- 
able in  increased  amounts. 

Among  the  steps  taken  to  reduce  the 
flow  of  gold  were  the  following:  Reduc- 
tion in  the  duty-free  allowance — from 
$500  to  $100 — for  Americans  returning 
from  abroad;  establishment  of  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  promote  travel  from  abroad ;  an 
increase  in  Commerce  Department  serv- 
ices to  U.S.  exporters. 

TAXES 

The  existing  52-percent  coi-porate  in- 
come tax  and  the  excises  on  automobile, 
liquor,  tobacco,  local  telephone  calls,  and 
passenger  transportation  were  con- 
tinued. A  loss  of  $2.5  billion  in  revenue 
at  this  time  seemed  too  much  despite  the 
dissatisfaction  with  these  taxes. 

A  curb  on  tax  evasion  was  promised 
by  a  new  program  of  assigning  identify- 
ing numbers  to  taxpayers.  For  most  it 
will  be  their  social  security  number.  An 
additional  4,265  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice employees  will  soon  be  on  the  look- 
out for  tax  evaders. 

CENERAL    WELFARE 

Minimum  social  security  benefits  and 
the  benefits  of  certain  widows  were  in- 
creased; benefits  at  a  reduced  level  were 
made  available  to  men  as  well  as  women 
on  reaching  age  62.  A  similar  provision 
was  enacted  for  railroad  retirees. 

Federal  aids  to  communities  and  non- 
profit organizations  were  made  available 
to  combat  juvenile  delinquency. 

Impacted  areas  legislation  under 
which  schools  in  our  district  get  some 
$300,000  a  year  in  Federal  assistance 
was  extended  for  two  years  as  was  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  designed 
to  strengthen  education  in  science,  math, 
and  languages.  Grants  and  scholarships 
for  the  training  of  practical  nurses  will 
continue  to  be  available. 

Local  communities  will  be  helped  to 
expand  health  services  for  the  aged, 
to  construct  nursing  homes,  and  train 
public  health  personnel. 

Federal  loans  to  the  States  were  au- 
thorized to  permit  the  extension  of  un- 
emplojrment  benefits  up  to  13  weeks  for 
workers  who  had  exhausted  their  bene- 
fits. Railroad  workers  were  separately 
provided  for. 

Federal  aid  to  the  States  was  made 
available  for  the  needy  children  of  the 
unemployed  on  the  same  basis  as  to 
the  needy  children  of  deceased  or  de- 
serting fathers. 

DEFENSE 

The  President  weis  granted  authority 
to  call  250,000  ready  reservists  to  duty. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  now  has  au- 


thority to  extend  enlistments,  appoint- 
ments, and  other  service  obligations  up 
to  12  months. 

Procurement  of  aircraft,  missile,  and 
naval  vessels  has  been  stepped  up.  The 
Polaris  submarine  program,  for  example, 
was  accelerated  so  that  we  will  have  a 
full  fieet  In  commission  3  years  sooner 
than  previously  planned. 

Substantial  improvement  can  also  be 
expected  in  our  defense  capabilities  in 
nonnuclear  areas.  Congress  has  pro- 
vided additional  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  weapons,  equipment,  and  ammunition, 
to  provide  increased  air  and  sea  lift,  and 
to  expand  our  antisubmarine  warfare 
program.  The  training  of  special  forces 
in  guerrilla  warfare  has  been  increased. 

Operations  in  space  will  be  stepped  up 
by  the  $1%  billion  made  available  to  the 
NASA,  a  substantial  increase  over  pre- 
vious appropriations. 

Civil  defense  was  taken  oCT  its  starva- 
tion diet.  Congress,  encouraged  by  the 
President,  increased  by  a  factor  of  four 
the  annual  appropriation  for  civil  de- 
fense. Money  is  not  the  whole  answer, 
however,  and  the  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Civil  Defense  Administration 
is  being  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  lives  of  tens  of  millions 
of  Americans  may  depend  on  the  success 
of  this  effort. 

A  military  construction  bill  this  year 
provided  for  essential  military  building 
projects  including  a  $5  million  adminis- 
tration building  at  the  arsenal  in  War- 
ren. We  now  have  an  atomic  coopera- 
tion program  for  mutual  defense  pur- 
poses with  the  FYench.  The  President 
has  been  authorized  to  loan  naval  ves- 
sels not  essential  to  our  own  needs  to 
certain  friendly  nations. 

INTEENATIONAL 

A  distinctly  Kennedy  flavor  was  im- 
parted to  legislation  in  the  international 
field. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  was  created.  It  will  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  coordinating  re- 
search, managing  negotiations,  and  di- 
recting U.S.  participation  in  inspection 
systems. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  made  perma- 
nent. American  youngsters  will  carry 
American  skills,  talents,  and  idealism 
abroad  to  help  others  help  themselves. 
Our  younger  generation,  which  has  so 
often  been  called  upon  to  fight  wars, 
will  now  be  given  an  opportunity  to  work 
for  peace. 

The  foreign  aid  program  emphasized 
long-term  planning  and  development 
loans  instead  of  grants.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  indicated  that  he  will  insist 
that  recipient  nations  be  willing  to  help 
themselves. 

The  establishment  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  additional  funds  for  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  will 
be  of  substantial  assistance  to  our  often 
forgotten  neighbors  to  the  south. 

Here,  too,  the  President  has  called  for 
new  concepts  of  social  reform  and  self- 
help  on  their  part. 

The  food-for-peace  program  was  ex- 
panded. 

Orphans  adopted  by  U.S.  citizens  were 
permitted    to    continue    entering    the 


United  States  without  regard  to  immi- 
gration quotas. 

Aid  for  resettlement  was  provided  for 
refugees  and  escapees  from  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  Cuba. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion was  extended  for  2  years. 

The  cutoff  date  for  veterans'  home 
loans  was  moved  forward  and  the  funds 
available  for  them  Increased.  Certain 
veterans'  widows  will  get  increased  bene- 
fits. Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ners can  now  receive  a  $100  a  month 
pension  at  the  age  of  50  if  they  so  desire. 

Seventy-three  additional  US.  district 
and  circuit  court  judgeships  were  created 
to  ease  the  present  workload  and  over- 
crowded court  calendars. 

Use  of  the  mails,  the  telephone,  the 
telegraph,  and  other  means  of  interstate 
communication  was  prohibited  to  the 
operations  of  gamblers,  bootleggers,  and 
dope  peddlers.  Airplane  hijacking  was 
made  a  Federal  crime. 

The  equipment  allowance  for  rural 
carriers  was  Increased.  Salary  reten- 
tion protection  was  made  available  for 
the  postal  field  service. 

The  water  pollution  control  program 
was  continued  and  additional  funds 
made  available  to  help  construct  sewage 
treatment  facilities.  The  city  of  New 
Baltimore  Is  receiving  almost  $220,000 
toward  the  cost  of  their  new  plant  under 
this  program. 

COMMENTS 

This  has  been  a  hard-working  Con- 
gress. This  session  lasted  longer  and 
produced  more  legislation  than  any  In 
the  last  10  years.  If  In  spite  of  the  vol- 
ume of  legislation  enacted  our  efforts 
seem  not  to  have  been  spectacular.  It  is 
perhaps  because  the  efforts  of  this  Con- 
gress were  in  many  respects  familiar. 
Much  of  the  domestic  legislation  par- 
ticularly had  been  previously  proposed 
but  not  enacted.  A  great  deal  remains 
to  be  done  of  course,  but  many  of  the 
committee  hearings  and  much  of  the 
work  completed  this  year  will  bear  fruit 
when  we  meet  next  year. 

NEXT    TEAS 

Among  the  Important  measures  to  be 
considered  next  year  will  be: 

Aid  to  education — classroom  construc- 
tion and  teachers'  salaries  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

A  Federal  program  in  aid  of  higher 
education. 

Overall  revision  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code — to  plug  loopholes  and  en- 
courage capital  Improvement  and  plant 
expansion. 

Health  care  of  the  aged  under  social 
security. 

Postal  rate  Increases. 

Establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs. 

An  Increase  In  veterans'  service-con- 
nected disability  benefits— to  reflect  the 
cost  of  living  changes  since  the  last 
raise. 

A  Federal  program  to  encourage  the 
development  and  use  of  educational 
television. 

Migrant  worker  legislation — providing 
Increased  medical  services  and  educa- 
tional   opportunities    for    the    migrant 
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farm  families  and  greater  protection 
from  exploitation  for  the  children. 

Strengthening  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plan  Disclosure  Act. 

Tightening  of  antitrust  laws. 

Tax-^ee  retirement  funds  for  the 
self-eni0loy^- 

Permanent  overhaul  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  setup  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  standards. 

A  program  of  retraining  jobless  work- 
ers displaced  by  automation. 

A  youth  conservation  corps  and  an 
occupational  training  program  for  job- 
less youngsters. 

Aid  for  medical  education — construc- 
tion of  facilities  and  scholarships  for 
students. 

Amendments  to  ^-'e  Labor  Acts,  in- 
cluding jobsite  picketing  and  emergency 
strike  provisions. 

Changes  In  the  salary  schedule  of  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Tons    SErSESENTATIVS 

I  am  not  only  your  legislative  repre- 
sentative. In  a  very  real  sense  I  am  your 
representative  In  all  your  relations  with 
the  Federal  Government.  If  you  are 
having  a  problem  with  any  Federal 
agency  and  feel  that  I  can  be  of  assist- 
ance, please  let  me  know.  We  won't  al- 
ways be  able  to  get  a  favorable  ruling; 
indeed,  it  is  not  my  function  to  do  so. 
I  will  assure  you,  however,  that  I  will  see 
that  you  receive  prompt  consideration 
and  that  you  are  given  a  fair  opportunity 
to  present  your  side  of  the  case.  I  ex- 
pect to  be  in  Michigan  for  most  of  the 
remainder  of  this  year,  and  within  the 
limits  of  my  schedule  will  make  myself 
available  to  any  person  or  group  that 
wishes  to  meet  with  me. 


J! 
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Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  granted  I  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  my  voting  record 
for  the  Ist  session  of  the  87th  Congress: 

Rollcall  No.  1:  Call  by  States,  January  3, 
1061;  Mathias.  present. 

Rollcall  No.  2:  Election  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  87th  Con- 
gress. The  nominees  were  Representatives 
Sam  Ratbusn,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  and 
Chaslxs  a.  Halubck,  Republican,  of  Indiana, 
An  "R"  on  the  chart  represents  a  vote  for 
Ratbcrn,  and  an  "H,"  a  vote  for  Hallzck, 
(R)  2S8,  (H)  170;  Januarys.  1961;  Mathias, 
H. 

Rollcall  No.  3:  House  Resolution  1,  a  res- 
olution barring  George  O.  Chambers.  Re- 
publican, the  certlfled  victor  in  Indiana's 
Fifth  District,  or  his  opponent,  J.  Edward 
Roush,  Democrat,  from  taking  the  oath  as 
Representative.  The  resolution  was  to  refer 
the  election  results  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  for  investigation  on 
motion  to  move  the  previous  question  "thus 
terminating  debate,"  January  3,  1961;  yea, 
263;  nay,  166.     Mathias,  nay. 


Rollcall  No.  4:  Call  of  the  House,  Janu- 
ary 31,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  6:  Hoiise  Resolution  127,  a 
resolution  providing  that  during  the  87th 
Congress  the  Committee  on  Rules  shall  be 
composed  of  15  members.  On  agreeing  to 
resolution,  January  31,   1961;    Mathias.  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  6:  Call  of  the  House,  March 
6,   1961;   Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  7:  HJl.  4806,  Temporary  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 

1961,  authorizing  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  temporary  extension  of  un- 
employment benefits  to  workers  who  had 
exhausted  their  benefits  from  regular  State 
unemployment  programs.  Passed  392-30, 
March  1,  1961;  Mathias.  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  8:  House  Resolution  167,  a 
resolution  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Adopted  412-6, 
March  1.  1961;  Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  9:  H.R.  6188.  Third  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1961. 
FocABTT,  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island,  amend- 
ment to  provide  an  additional  $29,990,000 
for  payments  to  school  districts  in  impacted 
areas  (principally  those  with  Federal  instal- 
lations). Agreed  to  33^-62,  March  7.  1961; 
Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  10:  Call  of  the  House,  March 
8,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  11:  CaU  in  Committee,  March 

8,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  12:  Call  of  the  House,  March 

9,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  13:  HJl.  4510.  emergency  feed 
grains  program  for  1961.  On  motion  to 
send  bill  back  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture for  further  consideration  and  to 
omit  from  the  bill  the  granting  of  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  to  sell  Gov- 
ernment-owned corn  and  grain  sorghums  on 
the  market  at  17  percent  below  the  price- 
support  price.  Recommittal  motion  re- 
jected, 196-214,  March  9,  1961;  Mathias, 
yea. 

Rollcall  No.  14:  H.R.  4610,  emergency  feed 
grains  program  for  1961.  Passage  of  the 
bill.  Passed  209-202,  March  9,  1961;  Ma- 
thias. nay. 

Rollcall  No.  16:  Call  of  the  House,  March 

10,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  16:  Call  of  the  House,  March 
16,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  17:  H.R.  4510,  emergency  feed 
grains  program  for  1961.  Adoption  of  the 
conference  report.  Agreed  to  231-185, 
March  21,  1961;  Mathias,  nay. 

Rollcall  No.  18:  Call  of  the  House,  March 
21,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  19:  HM.  5463,  extend  the 
Sugar    Act   of    1948    through    December    31, 

1962.  and  authorize  the  President  to  deny  the 
Dominican  Republic  any  quota  bon\is  re- 
sulting from  a  cutback  in  the  Cuban  allot- 
ment. Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
(two-thirds  majOTity  required)  284-128; 
March  21,  1961  (276  yeas  were  necessary  for 
passage);  Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  20:  H.R.  4806,  Temporary  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1061.  authorizing  Federal  advances  to  per- 
mit the  States  to  extend  unemployment  In- 
surance payments  for  up  to  13  weeks  beyond 
the  regular  payment  period  for  workers  who 
exhausted  normal  benefits  during  the  reces- 
sion. Adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
Agreed  to  363-31,  March  22,  1961;  Mathias, 
announced    for. 

Rollcall  No.  21:  Call  of  the  House,  March 
23,  1061;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  22:  H.R.  5000,  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill  for  fiscal  1062. 
Amendment  to  strike  an  authorization  of 
$3,812,000  for  an  Army  Quartermaster  re- 
search project  in  Natlck,  Mass.,  and  substi- 
tute a  section  authorizing  $10,000  for  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  keeping  the  project  in 
Chicago.  Agreed  to  260-146.  March  28, 
1061;  Mathias,  nay. 


Rollcall  No.  23:  H.R.  5000,  authorize  ap- 
propriations of  $804,573,000  in  fiscal  1062  for 
military  construction.  Passage  of  the  bill. 
Passed  412-0,  March  23,  1061;  Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  24:  Call  in  Committee,  March 
23,  1061;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  26:  Call  in  Committee,  March 

23,  1061;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  26:  Call  of  the  House,  March 

24,  1061;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  27:  H.R.  3935,  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1961.  Committee 
version,  raising  the  minimum  wage  for  23.9 
million  workers  already  covered  from  $1  an 
hour  to  $1.25  in  two  steps,  and  extending 
minimvmi  wage  and  overtime  coverage  to 
4,311,000  additional  workers.  Atebs,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio:  KrrCHiN,  Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina,  amendment  substituting  a 
new  text  raising  the  minimum  for  the  23.9 
million  covered  workers  to  $1.15  an  hour, 
and  extending  minimum  wage  coverage  (at 
$1  an  hour)  but  not  overtime  coverage  to 
1,300,000  additional  workers.  Agreed  to  216- 
203,  March  24,  1061;  Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  28:  H.R.  3035,  Hiestand,  Re- 
publican, of  California,  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill.  Rejected  196-224,  March  24,  1961; 
Mathias,  nay. 

Rollcall  No.  29:  HJl.  3935,  passage  of  the 
bill  as  amended  by  Atkzs  and  Kttchin. 
Amended  341-78,  March  24,  1961;  Mathias, 
yea. 

Rollcall  No.  30:  Call  of  the  House,  March 
28,  1961;  Mathias.  present. 

RollcaU  No.  31:  Call  of  the  House.  March 

28,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  32:  S.  1,  an  act  to  establish  sm 
effective  program  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  certain  economi- 
cally distressed  areas.  On  motion  to  recom- 
mit   (WiDNALL   substitute)    (failed),  March 

29,  1961;  Mathias,  nay. 

Rollcall  No.  33:  S.  1,  an  act  to  establish  an 
effective  program  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  certain  economi- 
cally distressed  areas.  On  passage,  March  29, 
1961;  Mathias.  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  34:  Call  of  the  House,  April  11, 
1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  36:  Call  of  the  House,  April 
13,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  36:  Call  of  the  House,  April 
18,  1961;  Mathias,  absent. 

Rollcall  No.  37:  Call  of  the  House,  AprU 
10,  1061;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  38:  S.  912,  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  10  new  Federal  cir- 
cuit court  Judgeships  and  60  new  district 
court  Judgeships.  April  10,  1961.  Yea,  337; 
nay,  76.    Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  30:  Call  of  the  House,  April 
20, 1961:  Mathias,  present. 

RoUcall  No.  40:  HJt.  6027,  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1961,  increasing  minimum 
benefits  for  retired  workers,  permitting  men 
as  well  as  women  to  retire  at  age  62  with 
reduced  benefits,  liberalizing  eligibility  re- 
quirements and  providing  an  increased  pay- 
roll tax.  April  20,  1961;  yea,  400;  nay,  14; 
Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  41:  Call  of  the  House,  April 

25,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  42:  HJl.  6518,  a  bill  to  appro- 
priate $500  million  for  the  Inter-American 
Social  and  Economic  Cooperation  Program 
and  $100  million  for  the  Chilean  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Rehabilitation  Program  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1961.  April  25, 
1961;  yea,  329;  nay,  83;  Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  43:  Call  of  the  House,  April 

26,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  44:  S.  1,  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  authorizing  $394  million  in  Federal 
loans  and  grants  lor  redevelopment  of  eco- 
nomically depressed  industrial  and  rural 
areas.  Adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
April  26,  1061.  Yea.  224;  nay,  103; 
Mathias,  yea. 
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Rollcall  No  45:  Call  of  the  Hciise.  May 
3,  1961;  Mathias.  present. 

Rolleall  No.  4«:  H.R.  3936,  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1061.  Conference 
report,  raising  the  minimum  wage  for  23.9 
million  workers  already  covered  by  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  $1.25  an  hour, 
reached  in  two  steps  over  2  years,  and  ex- 
tending minimum  wage  coverage  (at  $1.25 
an  hour,  reached  after  4  years  (and  over- 
time coverage  (with  some  exceptions)  to 
about  3,024.000  additional  workers,  mainly 
m  the  retail  trade.  May  3,  1961.  Yea,  230; 
nay,  196;  Mathias,  nay. 

Rollcall  No.  47:  H.R.  6441,  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1961. 
increasing  the  annual  authorization  for 
Pederal  grants  to  help  communities  con- 
struct sewage  treatment  plants  from  $50 
million  ot  $100  million  and  the  overall  limit 
from  $500  million  to  $1  billion.  Crameh, 
Republican  of  Plorida,  motion  to  recommit 
the  bin  with  instructions  that  the  Public 
Works  Committee  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
annual  authorization  to  $75  million  and  the 
overall  limit  to  $750  million  and  reqiiire 
that  after  June  30,  1964,  grants  In  any  one 
fiscal  year  exceeding  the  original  $50  mil- 
lion allotments  be  matched  by  the  State. 
May  3.  1961;  yea,  165;  nay,  256;  Mathias, 
yea. 

Rollcall  No.  48:  H.R.  6441,  Pederal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1961 
Passage  of  the  WU  May  3.  1961;  yea,  308; 
nay,  110;  Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  49:  Call  In  Committee,  May  4, 
1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  50:  Call  In  Committee.  May  9, 
1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  61:  Call  In  the  Hovise,  May  10, 
1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  52:  Call  of  the  House,  May  11. 
1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  53:  H.R.  2010,  extend  for  2 
years,  without  change,  the  law  permitting 
Mexicans  to  enter  the  United  States  for 
farmworlc  (Public  Law  82-78) .  May  11,  1961; 
yea.  231;  nay.  157;  Mathias.  nay. 

Rollcall  No.  54;  H.R.  6094,  raise  the  celling 
on  appropriations  for  salaries  of  members 
and  employees  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  from  the  current  $345,000  annually 
to  $2  million.  Gross,  Republici^n,  of  Iowa, 
nvotlon  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  with  inatruc- 
tlons  to  reduce  the  salary  celling  to  $700,000. 
May  11.  1961;  yea,  152;  nay,  196;  Mathias, 
yea. 

Rollcall  No.  55:  HJl.  6004,  passage  of  the 
bill,  May  11.  1061;  yea.  209;  nay,  137; 
Mathias.  nay. 

Rollcall  No.  56:  Call  of  the  House.  May  15, 
1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  57:  Call  of  the  House,  May  16, 
1961;  Mathias.  present. 

Rollcall  No.  58:  House  Resolution  284.  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
HJl.  4«14,  a  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  take  steps  to  encourage  travel 
to  the  United  States  by  residents  of  foreign 
countries,  to  establish  an  Office  of  Inter- 
national Travel  and  Tourism,  and  for  other 
purposes.  On  agreeing  to  resolution.  May 
16,  1961;  yea.  241;  nay,  70;  Mathias.  yea. 

RoUcall  No.  59:  Call  In  Committee,  May  16, 
1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  80:  Call  of  the  House,  May  17, 
1961;  Mathias.  present. 

Rollcall  No.  61:  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 226,  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  should  be  Initiated  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to  re- 
evaliiate  the  role  of  the  Government  of 
Cuba  In  Inter- American  affairs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imposing  sanctions  under  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  o*  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
and  for  other  pxu-poees.  On  motion  to  sus- 
pend rules  and  passage.  May  17,  1961;  ye%, 
404;  nay,  2;  Mathias.  yea. 


Rollcall  No.  62:  H.R.  4614,  passage  of  the 
bill  establishing  an  Office  of  International 
Travel  and  Toxirlsm.  The  bill  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take  steps  to  en- 
courage travel  to  the  United  States  by  resi- 
dents of  foreign  countries.  May  17,  1961; 
yea.  305;   nay.   104;    Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  63:  Call  of  the  House.  May 
24.   1961;    Mathias.   present. 

RoUcall  No.  64:  8.  1852.  Authorize  ap- 
propriations for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  ships  in  fiscal  1962.  May 
24.  1961;  yea.  402;  nay.  0;  Mathias.  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  65:  H.R.  1986.  A  bill  to  repeal 
the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  act  of  July 
28.  1916.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  information  to  the  Postmaster 
General  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  revenue  received  by 
railroads  from  express  companies  for  the 
transportation  of  express  matter.  On  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  Instructions.  May  26, 
1961;   yea,  16;   nay,  346;  Mathias,  nay. 

Rollcall  No.  66:  Call  in  Committee.  June 
1. 1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  67:  H.R.  7371.  Appropriate 
$751,300,050  for  the  Departments  of  Stats 
and  Justice,  the  Judiciary  and  related  agen- 
cies in  fiscal  1962.  June  1,  1961;  yea,  256; 
nay,  71;   Mathias.  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  68:  Call  of  the  House.  June 
6.  1961;  Mathias.  present. 

Rollcall  No.  69:    Call  in  Committee,  June 

6,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  70:  H.R.  7444,  Agriculture  De- 
partment appropriations  for  the  fiscal  1962. 
Rbuss.  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  amendment 
to  reduce  the  $250  million  authorization  for 
agricultural  conservation  program  payments 
In  calendar  1962  to  $150  million,  as  proposed 
by  the  President.  June  6,  1961;  yea,  184; 
Nav,   196;   Mathias,  nay. 

Rollcall  No.  71:  HR.  7444.  Passage  of  the 
bill  appropriating  $5,948,466,000  for  the  Agri- 
culture Diepartment  and  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  June  6,  1961;  yea,  320;  nay,  65. 
Mathias.  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  72:    Call  of  the  House.  June 

7,  1961;   Mathias.  present. 

Rollcall  No.  73:  Call  of  the  House,  June 

8,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  74:  Call  of  the  House,  June  8, 
1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  75:  HH.  7446.  A  bin  to  pro- 
vide a  1-year  extension  ot  the  existing  corpo- 
rate nomal  tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise 
tax  rates.  On  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions to  remove  extension  of  excise  tax 
on  transportation  from  the  bill.  June  8, 
1961;  yea,  189;  nay,  196:  Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  76:  HH.  7446.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  1-year  extension  of  the  existing  cor- 
porate normal  tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise 
tax  rates.  On  passage.  June  8,  1961;  yea, 
295;  nay,  88;  Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  77:  Call  of  the  House.  June  12. 
1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  78:  H.R.  7053,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  certain  evidence  in  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes.  On  motion  to  recommit, 
June  12,  1961;  yea,  104;  nay,  252;  Mathias, 
nay. 

Rollcall  No.  79:  Call  of  the  House,  June  18, 
1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  80:  Call  of  tbe  House,  June  14. 
1961;  Mathias.  present. 

Rollcall  No.  81 :  Call  of  the  House,  June  15, 
1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  82:  H.  Res.  303.  Resolution 
disapproving  the  President's  reorganization 
plan  for  the  Pederal  Communications  Com- 
mission. June  15,  1961;  yea,  323;  nay.  77; 
Mathias.  yea. 

RoUcall  No.  83:  H.  Res.  302.  Resolution 
disapproving  the  President's  reorganization 
plan  for  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. June  15,  1961;  jrea,  176;  nay.  212; 
Mathias.  yea. 

RollcaU  No.  84 :  Call  oC  the  House,  June  U, 
1961.    Mathias,  present. 


Bollcall  No.  B5:  H.R.  6765.  authorize  \J&. 
acceptance  of  an  amendment  to  the  charter 
of  the  Laternational  Finance  CorporatioQ.  an 
affiliate  of  the  World  Bank,  to  permit  the  IPC 
to  extend  its  investments  In  private  com- 
panies in  underdeveloped  countries  by  ac- 
quiring capital  stock.  June  10.  1061;  yea, 
329;  nay.  18;  Mathias.  yea. 

RoUcall  No.  86:  HJl.  7712,  fourth  supple- 
mental appropriation  bUl  for  fiscal  1961.  pro- 
viding $47,214,000  for  the  DepartmenU  at 
State.  Justice,  Treasury,  and  Defense,  of 
which  $32,204,000  In  SUte  Department  funds 
was  committed  to  pay  the  U.S.  assessment 
for  the  UJ*.  action  In  the  Congo.  June  19. 
1961;   yea.  292;  nay.  63;  Mathias,  yea. 

RollcaU  No.  87:  Call  of  the  House.  June  20. 
1961:  Mat-hias,  present. 

RoUcaU  No.  88:  House  Resolnttoa  304. 
Resolution  disapproving  the  reorgaiUzatlaa 
plan  for  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board.     June 

20,  1961;   yea.   178;    nay,  213;   Mathias.  yea. 
Rollcall    No.    89:  House    Resolution    305. 

Resolution  disapproving  the  President's  re- 
organization plan  for  the  Pederal  Trade 
Commission.  June  20,  1961;  yea.  178;  nay. 
221;  Mathias,  yea. 

RoUcall   No.  90:   Call  of  the  House,  June 

21.  V961;  Mathias.  present. 

RollcaU  No.  91 :  Call  of  the  House,  June 
21.  1961;  Mathias.  present. 

RoUcall  No.  92:  Call  in  Committee.  June 
21.  1061;  Mathias.  present. 

RoUcall  No.  93:  Call  in  Committee,  June 
21.  1961;  Mathias.  present. 

RoUcall  No.  94:  Call  ol  the  House,  June 
21.  1961;  Mathias.  present. 

RoUcall  No.  95:  H.R.  6028.  Housing  Act  of 
1961.  Motion  to  instruct  Currency  Oommit- 
tee  to  report  out  a  substitute  Mil  extending 
existing  programs  for  1  year,  with  a  $1 J  bil- 
lion authorization.  Jime  22.  1061;  yea.  197; 
nay,  215;  Mathias.  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  96:  H.R.  6028.  passage  of  the 
bill.  authorl2dng  $4.9  billion  in  hotising  pro- 
grams over  4  years.  June  22.  1061;  yes.  285; 
nay.  17B;  MATHiA^nay. 

RoUcall  No  97^»U  of  the  House,  June  26. 
1961;  Mathias.  ^Hent. 

Rollcall  No.  oJrCaU  of  the  House,  Jvme 

26.  1961.     Mathias,  present. 

RollcaU  No.  99:  H.R.  7677.  increase  the 
national  debt  limit  celling  for  1  year  from 
its  permanent  $285  bUIlon  lerel  to  $298  bil- 
lion during  fiscal  1962.  June  26.  1961;  yea. 
231;  nay,  148;  Mathias.  yea. 

RollcaU  No.  100:  Call  of  the  House.  June 

27,  1961;  Mathias.  absent. 

RoUcall  No.  101 :  Call  In  Ooounlttee,  June 
27.  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

RollcaU  No.  103 :  Can  In  Committee,  June 

27.  1961;   Mathias,  present. 

RollcaU  No.  103:  Call  in  Committee.  June 

28.  1961;   Mathias,  present. 

BoiicaU  Mo.  104:  H.R.  7851,  defense  ap^ 
propriations  for  fiscal  year  1062.  Amend- 
ment to  delete  a  provision,  submitted  in  the 
President's  defense  budget,  prohibiting  price 
differentials  in  favor  of  economically  de- 
pressed areas.  June  28,  1961;  yea.  173;  nay, 
239;  Mathias,  yea. 

RoUcaU  No.  105:  H.R.  7851.  a  btU  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1062,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  passage. 
June  88.  1961;  yea.  412;  nay.  0;  Mathias. 
yea. 

Rollcall  No.  106:  3.  1922.  Housing  Act  erf 
1061.  authorizing  $4.88  bilUon  in  housing 
programs  over  4  years.  Conference  report 
agreed  to  by  House.  June  28,  1961;  yea.  229; 
nay,  176;  Mathias.  nay. 

Rollcall  No.  107:  House  Resalatlon  854.  a 
resolution  to  provide  for  a  flag  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  RepresentattTes.  June 
a».  1061;  yea.  108;  nay.  370;  Mathias.  y«a. 

Rollcall  No.  108:  House  Joint  a— nil li Inn 
S25.  a  joint  resolution  to  grant  the  oonsent 
of  Congrsas  to  the  DeUware  River  Basin 
Compact  ajkd  to  enter  Into  such  compact  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  tat  reUted 
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purposes.  June  29,  1061;  yea,  92;  nay,  287; 
Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  109:  HJl.  187,  esUblUh  uni- 
form procedures  for  Pederal  court  review  of 
alien  deportation  and  exclusion  orders  Is- 
sued by  the  Justice  Department.  Passed 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  (two- thirds 
majority  required).  July  10.  1961;  yea,  304; 
nay.  59;  Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  110:  8.  857,  a  blU  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore. July  10.  1961;  yea.  278;  nay.  82; 
Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  Ill:  Call  of  the  House.  July 
13.  1961;  Mathias.  present. 

Rollcall  No.  112:  Bouse  Joint  Resolution 
435,  a  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  recog- 
nition of  the  centennial  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
for  other  purposes.  Jtily  17.  1961;  yea,  367; 
nay.  12;  Mathias,  yea 

Rollcall  No.  113:  H.R  2555.  a  bUl  to  provide 
for  allotment  and  advancement  of  pay  with 
respect  to  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States  in  cases  of  emergency  evacuations  in 
oversea  areas,  and  for  other  purposes.  July 
17,   1961;   yea.  285;    nay.  87;  Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  114:  CaJI  of  the  House,  July  19, 
1961;  Mathias,  present. 

RoUcall  No.  115:  Call  In  Committee,  July 
19.  1961;  Mathias.  present. 

Rollcall  No.  116:  Hit  6874,  authorize  fiscal 
1962  appropriation  of  $1,784,300,000  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
July  20,   1061;    yea,  354;    nay,  50;    Mathias, 

Rollcall  No.  117:  ttouse  Resolution  338, 
resolution  disapproving  the  President's  re- 
organization plan  for  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  July  30,  1061;  yea,  231;  nay, 
179;  Mathias,  yea. 

RoUcall  No.  118:  House  Resolution  336,  res- 
olution disapproving  the  President's  reorgan- 
ization plan  for  the  VMeral  Maritime  Board 
and  the  Maritime  Board  and  the  Maritime 
Administration.  Grosb,  Republican,  of  Iowa, 
motion  to  discharge  House  Resolution  336 
from  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. July  30.  1961;  yea,  231;  nay.  179;  Ma- 
thias, yea. 

Rollcall  No.  119:  HR.  8302,  a  bUl  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1960.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. On  Tatxs'  amendment.  (Quarter- 
master Research  and  Engineering  Center, 
Natick,  Mass.)  July  25.  1961;  yea,  241; 
nay.  170;  Mathias.  nay. 

Rollcall  No.  120:  H.R.  8302.  appropriate  for 
fiscal  1962.  $883,359,000  for  construction  at 
military  installations  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  July  25,  1961;  yea.  409;  nay.  0; 
Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  121 :  Call  of  the  House,  July  26, 
1961;  Mathias.  preeent. 

RoUcall  No.  132:  Call  of  the  House.  July  27, 
1961;  Mathias.  present. 

Rollcall  No  123:  Call  of  the  House.  July  31, 
1961:  Mathias.  present. 

Rollcall  No.  124:  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
120.  give  the  President  discretionary  author- 
ity to  call  up  to  250.000  members  of  the  Ready 
Reserves  and  extend  for  12  months  the  tours 
of  duty  of  persons  currently  on  active  duty 
with  the  Armed  Forces,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  a  possible  crisis  in  Berlin  or  else- 
where. July  31,  1961;  yea,  403;  nay,  2;  Ma- 
thias. yea. 

RollcaU  No.  125:  CaU  of  the  House.  August 

1.  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  126:  CaU  of  the  House.  Aumst 

2,  1961;  Mathias,  pretent. 

Rollcall  No.  127:  S.  2311,  authorize  $958,- 
670.000  additional  appropriations  for  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels  to  m»et  a  possible 
crisis  in  Berlin  or  elsewhere.  August  2,  1961; 
yea.  460;    nay.  0;   Mathias.  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  128:  HJl.  30.  a  bill  granting 
the  consent  and  approval  of  Congress  to  the 
Northeastern  Water  and  Related  Land  Re- 


sources Compact.  August  2,  1961;  yea,  140; 
nay.  261;   Mathias,  yea. 

RoUcaU  No.  12C:  Call  of  the  House,  August 
3,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  130:  8.  1643,  an  act  to  im- 
prove and  protect  farm  prices  and  farm  in- 
come, to  increase  farmer  participation  in  the 
development  of  farm  programs,  to  adjust 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  In  line 
with  requirements  therefor,  to  Improve  dis- 
tribution and  expand  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  liberalize  and  extend  farm 
credit  services,  to  protect  the  interest  of 
consumers,  and  for  other  purposes.  August 
3.  1961;  yea,  224;  nay,  170;  Mathias.  nay. 

Rollcall  No.  131:  Call  in  Committee,  Au- 
gust 3,  1961;   Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  132:  H.R.7856.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amend- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  prompt 
and  orderly  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
Pederal  Communications  Commission.  Au- 
gust 3,  1961;  yea,  198;  nay.  151;  Mathias.  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  182:  H.R.  7856.  a  biU  to  amend 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  to  sell 
goods  and  services  to  the  owner  of  an  air- 
craft or  his  agent  in  an  emergency,  or  when 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
and  for  other  purposes.  August  7,  1961;  yea, 
307;  nay.  78;   Mathias.  nay. 

Rollcall  No.  134:  Call  of  the  House,  Au- 
gust 8.  1961;  Mathias.  present. 

RoUcaU  No.  135:  House  Resolution  404.  a 
resolution  taking  H.R.  7576  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and  agreeing  to  a  conference.  On 
motion  that  motion  to  instruct  conferees  to 
be  laid  on  table.  August  8,  1961;  yea,  164; 
nay,  235;  Mathias.  nay. 

Rollcall  No.  136:  House  Resolution  404.  a 
resolution  taking  H.R.  7576  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and  agreeing  to  a  conference.  On 
Van  Zandt  motion  instruct  conferees  on  H.R. 
7576  not  to  agree  to  Senate  amendment. 
($95  million.  Hanford.  Wash.,  electric  energy 
generating  facilities.)  August  8,  1961;  yea, 
235;  nay,  164;  Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  137:  Call  In  Committee,  Au- 
gust 8,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  135:  HJl.  8033.  Reorganize 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
permit  delegation  to  employee  boards  of  ICC 
review  authority  in  adjudicative  cases.  Au- 
gust 8,  1961.  Tea,  212;  nay,  174;  Mathias, 
yea. 

Rollcall  No.  139:  Call  of  the  House.  August 
9,  1961.    Mathias,  present. 

RoUcall  No.  140:  House  Resolution  406.  A 
resolution  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  HJl.  6882,  a  bill  to  provide  for  one  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the 
Department  of  Labor.  On  agreeing  to  reso- 
lution. August  9,  1961.  Tea,  369;  nay,  16. 
Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  141:  Call  of  the  House.  Au- 
gust 9,  1961.     Mathias.  present. 

Rollcall  No.  142:  HR.  6302.  Transfer  own- 
ership and  administration  of  Preedmen's 
Hospital.  D.C.,  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Howard  University  and  authorize 
appropriations  for  construction  of  a  teach- 
ing hospital  to  replace  the  old  Preedmen's 
Hospital  plant.  August  9,  1961.  Tea,  321; 
nay.  61.    Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  143:  Call  of  the  House.  Au- 
gust 10,  1961.     Mathias,  present. 

RollcaU  No.  144:  HJl.  7851,  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  1962,  appropriating 
$46 .662.556 ,(X)0  for  the  Armed  Forces  and 
civil  defense.  Adoption  of  the  conference 
report.  August  10,  1961;  yea,  383;  nay,  0; 
Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  145:  Call  in  Committee,  Au- 
gust 10,  1961;  Mathias.  present. 

Rollcall  No.  146:  CaU  of  the  House,  August 
14,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  147:  CaU  of  the  House,  August 
14.  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

RoUcall  No.  148:  Call  of  the  House,  August 
14.  1061;  Mathias,  present. 


RoUcall  No.  149:  Call  In  Committee,  Au- 
gust 14.  1961;  Mathias,  present. 
Rollcall  No.  150:  CaU  of  the  House,  August 

15.  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

RollcaU  No.  161:  CaU  in  Committee,  Au- 
gust 15.  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  152:  Call  In  Committee,  Au- 
gust 15.  1961;  Mathias.  present. 

RoUcall  No.  153:  Call  of  the  House,  August 

16,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  154:  Call  in  Committee,  Au- 
gust 16,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

RollcaU  No.  155 :  CaU  of  the  House,  August 

17,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  156:  Call  of  the  House,  August 

18.  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

RoUcall  No.  157:  H.R.  8400,  a  bUl  to  pro- 
mote the  foreign  i>ollcy,  security,  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
I>eoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  toward 
economic  and  social  development  and  inter- 
nal and  external  security,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poses.  On  passage  August  18,  1961;  yea,  287; 
nay,  140;  Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  158:  CaU  of  the  House,  August 
21.  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  159:  Call  of  the  House,  August 

21,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

RollcaU  No.  160:  H.R.  8384,  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  make  airplane 
hijacking  a  Federal  offense  punishable  by 
imprisonment  or  death  and  to  provide  penal- 
ties under  Federal  law  for  other  crimes  com- 
mitted in  commercial  aircraft.  August  21, 
1961;  yea,  374;  nay,  5;  Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  161:  CaU  of  the  House,  Au- 
gust 21,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

RoUcaU  No.  162:  Call  of  the  House,  Au- 
gust 22,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  163 :   Call  of  the  House,  August 

22,  1961;   Mathias,  present. 

RollcaU  No.  164:  HJl.  7763,  a  biU  io  pro- 
vide for  planning  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  New  Tork  World's  Fair, 
to  be  held  at  New  Tork  City  in  1964  and 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  motion  to 
suspend  rules  and  pass.  August  22,  1961; 
yea.  353;  nay.  42;  Mathias.  yea. 

RoUcaU  No.  165:  Call  of  the  House,  August 

23,  1961;  Mathias.  present. 

Rollcall  No.  166:  Call  of  the  House,  August 

24,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  167:  HJl.  84.  a  bUl  to  stabi- 
lize the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  by  small 
domestic  producers  on  public,  Indian,  and 
other  lands,  and  for  other  purposes.  August 
24.  1961;  yea,  196;  nay,  172;  Mathias,  nay. 

RollcaU  No.  168:  Call  in  Committee,  August 
24,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

RollcaU  No.  169:  HJl.  8181,  a  biU  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct a  National  Fisheries  Center  and 
Aquarium  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
for  oceanographic  research.  The  question  is 
on  engrossment  and  third  retiding  of  the 
bUl.  August  28,  1961;  yea,  223;  nay,  120; 
Mathias,  yea. 

RollcaU  No.  170:  H.R.  8181,  a  biU  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct a  National  Fisheries  Center  and 
Aquarixun  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
for  oceanographic  research.  August  28,  1961; 
yea,  208;  nay,  135;  Mathias,  yea. 

RoUcall  No.  171:  HJl.  7176.  a  blU  to  pro- 
vide for  a  national  hog  cholera  eradication 
program.  August  28,  1961;  yea,  337;  nay,  3; 
Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  172:  Call  of  the  House,  August 
29,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

RoUcall  No.  173:  HJl.  8773.  a  bUl  to  amend 
section  265  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act 
of  1952.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  1016).  relat- 
ing to  lump  sum  readjustment  payments  for 
members  of  the  Reserve  components  who 
are  involuntarily  released  from  active  duty, 
and  for  other  pmposes.  August  29,  1961; 
yea,  394;  nay,  0;  Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  174:  Call  of  the  House,  August 
29,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  175:  HJl.  6242,  a  biU  to  amend 
section  508  of  Title  28.  United  States  Code, 
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relating  to  attorneys'  salaries.  Augiist  29. 
1961;  yea.  173;  nay,  223;  BfATKiAS,  nay. 

Rollcall  No.  176:  Call  of  the  House,  August 
30.  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  177:  H.R.  8890.  on  question  to 
consider  under  Calendar  Wednesday  pro- 
cedure, a  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874.  81st  Congress,  so  as  to  extend 
their  expired  provisions  for  an  additional 
year  and  to  authorize  payrrents  under  Public 
Law  815  for  school  construction  in  school 
districts  with  severe  classroom  shortages,  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  student  loan  program 
of  title  n  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  purposes.  August 
30.  1961;  yea,  170:  nay,  242;  Mathias.  nay. 

Rollcall  No.  178:  Call  In  Committee,  Au- 
gust 30. 1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  179:  HJl.  8028.  authorize  $10 
million  annually  for  3  years  for  conducting 
pilot  projects  and  training  personnel  for  con- 
trolling Juvenile  delinquency.  OanriN,  Re- 
^  publican,  of  Michigan,  amendment  to  limit 
all  pilot  demonstration  projects  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  August  30,  1961;  yea. 
187;   nay,  217;   Mathias,  nay. 

Rollcall  No.  180:  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 34.  resolution  stating  the  sense  of 
Congress  as  opposed  to  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations  and 
to  U.S.  recognition  of  Communist  China. 
August  31,  1961;  yea,  395;  nay,  0;  Mathias, 
yea. 

tiri  Rollcall  No.   181:   S.  1983,  Foreign  Asslst- 

""  ance  Act  of  1961,  conference  report,  author- 

izing $4,253,500,000  In  fiscal  1962  for  foreign 
aid  and  $1.5  billion  In  each  of  the  following 
4  years  for  development  loans.     August  31 
1961;  yea,  260;   nay,  132;  Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  182:  Call  of  the  House.  Sep- 
tember 6.  1961;  Mathias.  present. 

Rollcall  No.  183:  Call  in  Committee,  Sep- 
tember 5,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  184:  H.R.  9033,  Porelgn  Assist- 
ance Appropriation  Act  of  1961.  Passman, 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  amendment  as 
amended  by  Fo«d,  Republican,  of  Michigan, 
Increasing  the  military  aid  appropriation 
from  $1.3  billion  to  $1.6  billion  in  fiscal  1962. 
<The  Passman  amendment  would  have  In- 
creased the  military  aid  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1962  from  $1.3  billion  to  $1,475  billion  ) 
September  5,  1961;  yea,  243;  nay,  151; 
Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  185:  H.R.  9033,  Porelgn  Assist- 
ance Appropriation  Act  of  1961.  Passage  of 
the  bill.  September  5,  1961;  yea,  270;  nay, 
123;  Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  186:  CaU  of  the  House,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1961;  Mathias,  present 

Rollcall  No.  187:  Call  of  the  House,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1961;   Mathias,  present 

Rollcall  No.  188:  H.R.  9000,  2-year  exten- 
sion of  Federal  aid  to  schools  In  federally 
Impacted  areas  and  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Passed  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  (two-thirds  majority  required) 
September  6,  1961;  yea.  378;  nay  32- 
Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  189:  Call  of  the  House  Sep- 
tember 8.  J  961;  Mathias.  present. 

Rollcall  No.  190:  H.R.  8723.  amend  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
of  1958  to  provide  for  Its  more  effective  en- 
forcement. Pown,L,  Democrat,  of  New  York 
motion  to  pass  the  bill  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  (two- thirds  majority  required) 
September  6,  1961;  yea.  245;  nay,  161;' 
Mathias,  yea. 

RollcaU  No.  191:  H.R.  8666.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  improvement  and  strengthening 
of  the  International  relations  of  the  United 
States  by  promoting  better  mutual  under- 
standing among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
through  educational  and  cultural  exchanges 
September  6,  1961.  Tea,  329;  nay.  66- 
Mathias.  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  192:   CaU  of  the  House    Sep- 
tember 6, 1961;  Mathias,  present  ' 

RollcaU  No.   193:   Call  of  the  House    S«j- 
tember  11,  1961;  Mathias.  absent 


Rollcall  No.  194:  CaU  of  the  House,  Sep- 
tember 12. 1961;  Mathtas.  present. 

RollcaU  No.  195:  CaU  In  Committee,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1061;  Mathias,  present. 

RollcaU  No.  196:  CaU  of  the  House,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1961;  Mathias.  present. 

RoUcaU  No.  197;  H.R.  8302,  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill.  Shxppaso. 
Democrat,  of  Califomia.  motion  to  disagree 
to  a  Senate  amendment  denying  $3,812,000 
for  transferring  the  Army's  Pood  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  from  Chicago.  111.,  to  Natlck, 
Mass..  September  13.  1961;  yea,  212;  nay. 
185;  M\THiAs.  nay. 

RoUcaU  No.  198:  H  R.  7371,  appropriation 
biU  for  the  State  and  Justice  Departments. 
RooNET.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  motion  to 
agree  to  a  Senate  amendment  extending  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  for  a  years.  Sep- 
tember 13,  1961;  yea.  300;  nay.  106;  Mathias. 
yea. 

RollcaU  No.  199:  HJl.  9076.  public  works 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1962.  Jknsen. 
Republican,  of  Iowa,  motion  to  recommit  the 
blU  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  with 
instructions  to  reduce  by  $4,225,000  the  ap- 
propriation for  construction  of  transmission 
lines  in  connection  with  the  upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  project  and  prohibit  construc- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  of  grid  lines 
Interconnecting  the  three  major  hydroelec- 
tric powerplants  In  the  project.  September 
13.  1961;  yea,  182;  nay,  225;  Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  200:  H.R.  9076.  passage  of  the 
blU,  September  13,  1961;  yea.  378;  nay.  81; 
Mathias.  yea. 

RollcaU  No.  201 :  Call  of  the  House.  Septem- 
ber 13. 1961;  Mathias,  present. 

RoUcaU  No.  202:  H.R.  7576.  authorize  $328.- 
440.000  for  construction  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report,  which  authorized  $58  million 
to  add  electric  generating  faculties  to  a 
plutoniiun  production  reactor  at  Hanford, 
Wash..  September  13,  1961;  yea.  156;  nay, 
252;  Mathias,  nay. 

Rollcall  No.  203:  HJl.  8102,  extend  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act.  Huuus,  Democrat,  of  Ar- 
kansas, motion  to  amend  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  by  limiting  extension  of  the  act 
to  3  years,  and  authorized  appropriations, 
without  contract  authority,  to  $225  mllUon. 
September  13.  1961;  yea.  398;  nay.  4;  Mathias, 
yea. 

RoUcaU  No.  204:  CaU  of  the  House.  Sep- 
tember 14,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

RollcaU  No.  205:  H.R.  7500,  a  biU  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of 
interested  countries  and  areas  In  meeting 
their  needs  for  skilled  manpower,  on  pas- 
sage, September  14.  1961;  yea.  288;  nay.  97; 
Mathias,  yea. 

RollcaU  No.  206:  Call  of  the  House,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1961;  Mathias,  present. 

Rollcall  No.  207:  House  Resolution  455, 
resolution  to  send  H.R.  201o,  extending  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program  for  2  years,  to 
conference.  September  15,  1961;  yea.  243; 
nay,  135;  Mathias,  nay. 

RoUcaU  No.  208:  House  Resolution  464, 
rejection  of  closed  rule  prohibiting  amend- 
ments from  being  offered  to  a  bill  raising 
postal  rates  (H.R.  7927)  Skk,  Democrat,  of 
California,  motion  that,  in  effect,  would  as- 
sure consideration  of  the  bill  under  the 
closed  rule.  8epteml>er  16,  1961;  yea  142; 
nay,  222;  Mathias,  nav. 

RollcaU  No.  209:  CaU  of  the  House,  Sep- 
tember 16.  1961:  Mathias,  present. 

RollcaU  No.  210:  S.  2393.  Two-year  ex- 
tension of  Federal  aid  to  schools  In  Im- 
pacted areas  and  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Passed  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  (two-thirds  majority  required) 
September  18.  1961;  yea,  342;  nay  18- 
Mat«us,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  211:  8.  1459.  Increase  the 
amounts  of  longevity  step  pay  increases  for 
postal  workers  and  make  the  workers  eUglble 
after  shorter  service.  September  18.  1961- 
yea,  362;  nay.  4;  Mathias,  yea. 


BoUc&U  No.  212:  HJt.  67&1.  pubUdas  th« 
dissemination  of  Communist  profMifaada 
through  the  malls.  September  IS.  19«1:  yea. 
369;   nay.  2:  Mathias,  ytts. 

RoUc&U  No.  213:  H  R.  8914.  permit  farmecs 
in  the  summer  faUow  area  (WMtern  Kansas 
and  nearby  areas)  to  plant  a  barley  cover 
crop  on  land  prepared  for  wheat  before  the 
acreage  control  program  for  1062  took  effect. 
PoAcs,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (two-thlrda 
majority  required).  September  18,  1961; 
yc.T.  213:  nay,  151;  Mathias,  nay 

RoUcaU  No.  214;  H  R.  7377,  amend  the 
ClasBlficatlon  Act  of  1949  to  Increase  the 
number  of  "•upergrade"  positions  under 
CivU  Service.  September  18.  1»«1;  yea,  306; 
nay.  53;    Mathias.  yea. 

RoUcaU  No.  215  Call  of  the  House.  Sep- 
tember 19.  1961;  Mathias,  pneent. 

RoUcaU  No  216;  H  R.  9111,  a  MU  to  es- 
Ubllah  a  VS.  Arms  Control  Agency.  On 
passage,  September  19,  1961;  yea.  200;  iiay, 
64;    Mathias,   yea. 

RollcaU  No.  217;  CaU  of  the  House.  Sep- 
tember   20.   1961;    Mathias.   preeent. 

RollcaU  No.  218:  Call  of  the  UoiMe.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1961:   Mathias,  present. 

RollcaU  No.  219:  H.R.  7600.  a  blU  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the  peoples 
of  Interested  countries  and  areas  in  metitlug 
their  needs  for  skilled  manpower.  Confer- 
ence rei>ort  on  adopUon.  September  21  1961- 
yea.  263;   nay.  79;   Mathias.  yea 

RollcaU  No.  330:  HR  6638.  a  bUl  to  pro- 
vide for  a  study  and  Investigation  of  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  NaUonal  Tropical  Botanic 
Garden.  On  moUon  to  suspend  rules  and 
passed,  September  31,  1961;  yea.  316  nar 
125;   Mathias,  nay.  ' 

Rollcall  No  321:  HR  4173.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  esUbllahment  of  a  Fetleral  Ad- 
visory CouncU  on  the  Aru  to  assUt  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  fine  arU  In 
the  NaUons  Capital  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  Sutes.  On  moUon  to  suspend  rule* 
and  pass,  (two-thirds  majority  required) 
September  31.  19«1;  yea.  166:  nay  178- 
Mathias.  yea.  '  ' 

RoUcaU  No.  222:  CaU  of  the  House  Sep- 
tember 22.   1961:    Mathias.  preeent 

RoUcaU  No.  323:  H.R.  258,  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to 
increase  the  rate  of  tax  Imposed  on  certain 
gross  receipts,  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act 
of  1942  to  transfer  certain  parking  fees  and 
other  moneys  to  the  highway  fund  and  tot 
other  purposes.  Conference  report,  on  adop- 
tion. September  22.  1961;  yea.  142;  nay  15»- 
Mathias,  yea. 

RoUcaU  No.  224:  Call  of  the  House  Sep- 
tember  23.   1961:    Mathias.  present 

RoUcaU  No.  235:  HJR.  7377,  a  blU  to  in- 
crease the  limitation  on  the  number  of  po- 
sitions which  may  be  placed  in  the  top 
grades  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  as 
amended,  and  on  the  number  of  resewrh 
and  development  positions  of  scientists  and 
engineers  for  which  special  rates  of  pay  are 
authorized:  to  fix  the  compensation  of  hear- 
ing examiners;  and  for  other  purposes.  Con- 
ference report,  on  adoption.  September  23 
1961;    yea.   229;    nay.   71;    Mathias.   yea. 

RoUcaU  No.  226:  HJl.  9118.  a  bUl  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency.  Con- 
ference report,  on  adoption.  September  23 
1961;   yea.  253;   nay.  50;   Mathias,  yea. 

RoUcaU  No.  227:  CaU  of  the  House  Sep- 
tember  26,    1961:    Mathias,    present. 

RoUcaU  No.  228:  CaU  of  the  House  Sep- 
tember 26.    1961.     Mathias,   present 

RoUcaU  No.  229:  HJl.  258.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to 
Increase  the  rate  of  tax  Imposed  on  certain 
gross  receipts,  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Faculty 
Act  of  1942  to  transfer  certain  parking  fees 
and  other  moneys  to  the  highway  fund,  and 
lor  other  purposes.     Conference   report,  on 
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adoption.  September  36,  1961;  yea.  97;  nay. 
178.    Mathias,  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  230:  H  R.  9088,  a  bUl  mak- 
ing appropriations  tor  Foreign  Assistance 
and  reUted  agencies  tat  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  SO,  1963.  and  for  other  purpoece. 
Conference  report,  on  adoption.  September 
26,  1961:  yea,  192;  nay,  81;  Mathias.  yea. 

Rollcall  No.  331:  HR.  9033.  a  blU  making 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962.  and  for  other  purposes.  Con- 
ference report,  on  motion  to  recede  and  con- 
cur in  Senate  Amendment  No.  37  with  an 
amendment.  September  36,  1961;  yea,  163; 
nay,  119:  Mathias,  naM. 


Goals  of  tbe  New  Frontier:  Hoasiaf 
Profrarat 

EXTENSION  DP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PDnf$Ti.vAifu 
IN  THK  HOUSS  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 
has  been  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest 
pieces  of  housing  leflslatlon  ever  to  pass 
the  Congress.  In  speaking  of  the  act. 
President  Kennedy  said: 

I^>r  the  communities  of  the  Nation,  large 
and  small.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for  a 
giant  step  toward  better  cities  and  Improved 
housing.  And  I  think  the  beneAdal  effects 
of  thU  legislation  wUl  be  felt  by  every 
American. 

Those  who  remember  the  bitter  frus- 
trations of  recent  years  can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  monumental  accomplishment 
that  this  act  represents.  For  years  we 
were  confronted  by  an  administration 
which  opposed  any  new  housing  legisla- 
tion. We  had  to  fight  vetoes,  threats  of 
vetoes  and  obstructive  parliamentary 
tactics  to  get  even  the  most  modest 
housing  measures.  The  Housing  Act  of 
1961  provided,  for  the  first  time,  an  FHA 
loan  program  which  will  benefit  low  in- 
come families,  and  added  to  the  Hous- 
ing Act  such  forward  looking  measures 
as  loans  and  grants  to  communities  to 
attack  the  problem  of  mass  transporta- 
tion, and  assistance  to  them  in  preserv- 
ing open  spaces  for  recreation  and 
conservation. 

MIDDI.X  iNcoKx  rAinuxs 

There  are  many  families  whose  in- 
comes were  a  little  too  high  for  low-rent 
public  rhousing  and  yet  not  quite  high 
enough  to  be  able  to  afford  decent  private 
h\<)using  who  have  received  little  benefit 
from  previous  bousing  programs.  The 
Housing  Act  provided  that  modest  in- 
come families  be  eligible  for  loans  with 
terms  as  long  as  35  years,  and  even  40 
if  needed,  and  downpayments  of  as  little 
as  3  percent  of  the  sales  price.  In  addi- 
tion, under  a  new  program  of  low  inter- 
est loans  for  rental  and  cooperative 
housing  the  FHA  can  insure  a  mortgage 
on  a  project  with  an  Interest  rate  as  low 
as  3Vi  percent.  This  will  mean  a  saving 
of  as  much  as  $20  a  month  per  family. 
compared   to   ordin^y   rental   housing 

flnn.r>r!lng 


ROUBINC  CONSZEVATION 

The  Housing  Act  also  deals  directly 
with  the  problem  of  maintaining  «»>d  Im- 
proving existing  homes.  It  is  far  more 
economical  to  prevent  the  development 
of  slums  than  it  is  to  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  clearing  away  slums 
once  they  have  been  created.  To  aid 
persons  in  providing  major  repairs  and 
alterations  of  existing  housuig  the  Hous- 
ing Act  permits  FHA  to  insure  20 -year 
rehabilitation  loans  up  to  $10,000  per 
dwelling  unit. 

HOTTSHfC    FOB   THK    KLOZBLT 

Despite  two  vetoes  specifically  object- 
ing to  housmg  for  the  elderly,  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  in  1959  forced  Uirough  a 
new  program  of  direct  Federal  3  ^s -per- 
cent interest  loans  to  help  build  rental 
housing  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
and  within  their  financial  reach.  The 
Housmg  Act  of  1961  authorized^an  addi- 
tional $75  million  for  this  program,  and 
extended  the  eligibility  requirements  to 
include  cooperatives  and  certain  public 
bodies. 

LOW-EEIfT  FUBUC   HOUSINO 

The  Housing  Act  provided  long  over- 
due additional  authority  for  the  low- 
rent  housing  program — the  program 
aimed  directly  at  our  most  critical  hous- 
ing needs.  The  Housing  Act  of  1961  has 
revitalized  the  low-rent  housmg  pro- 
gram by  authorizing  an  additional 
100.000  units — enough  to  meet  at  least 
our  most  pressing  needs  and  permit  local 
authorities  to  plan  ahead. 

The  act  also  amends  the  low-rent 
housing  program  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  low -income  elderly  families 
where  incomes  are  so  low  that  they 
threaten  the  solvency  of  housing  proj- 
ects. To  enable  local  authorities  to  take 
care  of  these  families,  the  law  now  au- 
thorizes an  additional  payment  of  up  to 
$120  a  year  where  tliis  extra  help  is 
necessary. 

trSBAN     KKmWAI. 

Our  most  direct  attack  on  slums  and 
urban  blight  is  provided  by  the  program 
of  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal 
created  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
When  the  new  administration  toolp 
office  it  found  that  the  $2  billion  au- 
thorized in  previous  years  had  been 
wholly  committed.  To  replenish  the 
program,  the  Housing  Act  authorized  an 
additional  $2  billion,  an  amount  esti- 
mated to  carry  the  program  for  the  next 
4  years. 

The  act  also  amended  the  urban  re- 
newal law  to  give  more  equitable  treat- 
ment to  small  communities  and  de- 
pressed areas.  Since  these  places  suffer 
some  disadvantage  In  meeting  their 
share  of  urban  renewal  costs,  the  1961 
act  increased  the  Federal  share  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  for  towns 
and  cities  up  to  50,000  population  and 
depressed  areas  up  to  150.000. 

SHALL    BT7SINKSS    AMD   TTSBAN    BEKZWAL 

The  Housing  Act  also  provided  some 
well -justified  benefits  for  small  business 
firms  in  urban  renewal  areas  who  are 
often  hard  hit  by  the  process  of  clear- 
ing and  rebuilding  blighted  areas. 

To  alleviate  these  hardships  the 
Housln.fi  Act  provides  for  20 -year  3%- 
percent  loans  through  the  Small  Busi- 


ness Administration,  to  help  displaced 
business  firms  relocate  elsewhere.  In 
addition,  displaced  business  firms  will 
benefit  by  the  elimination  of  the  $3,000 
ceiling  on  Federal  payments  for  moving 
expenses. 

TTaSAN    BZNKWAL    FOB    BUSIKESS    DEVELOPMENT 

The  new  Housing  Act  also  recognizes 
the  fact  that  sound  rebuilding  of  our 
cities  requires  the  elimination  of  more 
than  Just  residential  blight.  Business 
districts  can  become  sore  spots  just  as 
well.  To  meet  this  need,  the  Housing 
Act  increased  from  20  to  30  percent  the 
proportion  of  urban  renewal  grant  funds 
which  can  be  used  for  nonresidential 
projects.  These  projects  can  be  of  spe- 
cial benefit  to  municipalities  by  increas- 
ing manifold  the  tax  returns  to  the  city. 

COLLEGE    bousing 

One  of  our  most  successful  programs 
In  the  field  of  housing  is  that  of  low 
interest,  liberal  loans  to  finance  needed 
housing  for  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. To  help  our  universities,  so  vital 
to  the  educational  and  scientific  ad- 
vances on  which  our  Nation's  welfare  and 
its  very  safety  are  dependent,  the  Hous- 
ing Act  authorized  a  total  of  $1.2  biUion 
for  these  loans  to  carry  the  program  for 
the  next  4  years. 

community  factlities 

One  of  our  most  pressing  national 
needs,  particularly  in  small  communi- 
ties, is  the  improvement  and  expansion 
of  our  investments  m  public  facilities  to 
serve  all  of  our  people.  To  provide  for 
these  needs  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 
greatly  expanded  and  liberalized  the 
program  of  public  facility  loans.  The 
interest  rate  on  these  loans  was  reduced 
to  approximately  3^  percent.  At  the 
same  time  an  additional  $450  million  was 
provided  for  these  loans  which  can  be 
made  to  any  community  up  to  50,000 
F>opulation  and  designated  redevelop- 
ment areas  up  to  150.000. 
mass  transit 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  fac- 
ing our  metropolitan  centers  is  that  of 
efficient  transportation.  City  after  city 
..is  finding  that  it  is  choked  by  traffic. 
The  Housing  Act  takes  a  major  step 
toward  meeting  the  transit  needs  of  our 
urban  areas  by  a  provision  which  author- 
ized $50  million  in  low-interest  loans 
which  can  be  used  by  public  bodies  for 
the  acquisition,  construction  and  im- 
provement of  public  and/or  private 
transportation  facilities  and  equipment. 
In  addition,  the  act  authorizes  $25  mil- 
lion for  demonstration  grants  covering 
up  to  two-thirds  of  project  cost  for 
projects  designed  to  explore  new  and 
better  ways  of  overcoming  mass  transit 
problems. 

FHA    HOME   LOAN    INSXTRANCE 

To  make  the  benefits  of  FHA  loan  in- 
surance and  home  ownership  available 
to  additional  families,  the  Housing  Act 
liberalizes  the  terms  by  reducing  mini- 
mum downpayment  requirements,  by 
Increasing  the  maximum  mortgage 
amount  for  a  single  family  home  from 
$22,500  to  $25,000.  and  by  increasing 
the  maximum  maturity  for  newly  built 
houses  from  30  years  to  35  years. 
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OPEN    SPACX   LAND 


There  has  been  growing  concern  over 
the  fact  that  the  rapid  population  in- 
crease in  our  towns  and  cities  has  led  to 
the  virtual  disappearance  of  open  space 
suitable  for  parks  and  playgrounds.  In 
order  to  help  communities  to  preserve 
some  open  land,  the  bill  authorizes  $50 
milUon  for  partial  Federal  grants  to  ac- 
quire open  land  to  be  held  permanently 
as  park  land.  These  grants  can  cover 
up  to  20  percent  of  the  cost  in  the  case  of 
individual  political  subdivisions.  How- 
ever, if  the  land  will  serve  all  or  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  whole  urban  area, 
the  Federal  share  can  be  increased  to  30 
percent. 

PAKM    HOUSING 

The  act  recognizes  that  housing  prob- 
lems in  rural  areas,  while  different  from 
those  in  the  cities,  are  just  as  serious. 
In  particular,  mortgage  credit  is  gener- 
ally very  difficult  to  obtain.  To  meet 
this  need,  the  existing  program  of  direct 
Federal  loans  for  farm  housing  is  ex- 
tended for  4  years  and  an  additional 
$200  million  is  made  available  for  these 
loans. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  represents 
a  tremendous  step  toward  the  goal  of 
providing  decent  housing  and  a  suitable 
environment  for  every  American. 


Radio  and  Television  Licenses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  me. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Estes  Ketauvkk 

In  a  speech  In  the  Senate  several  days  ago, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  raised  a 
fundamental  question  of  public  policy; 
Should  large  corporations  doing  a  consider- 
able amount  of  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment be  licensed  to  operate  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations? 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  raised  an- 
other question  of  public  policy  related  si>e- 
clflcally  to  the  radio  and  TV  licenses  held 
by  two  such  corporations.  General  Electric 
and  Westlnghouse :  Should  these  two  com- 
panies be  entitled  to  retain  their  licenses, 
having  been  the  principal  defendants  con- 
victed in  the  recent  electrical  conspiracy 
cases  at  Philadelphia? 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  examine  at  close  hand  some  of 
the  management  failures  that  led  to  the 
involvement  of  OE  and  Westlnghouse  in 
these  conspiracies.  We  discovered  that  these 
cases  simply  dramatized  what  had  been  a 
way  of  life  in  the  electrical  manufacturing 
Industry  for  decades.  The  companies  in- 
volved, notably  GE  and  Westlnghouse.  had 
been  flagranUy  dUregardlng  the  antitrust 
laws  for  years  and  getting  away  with  It. 

It  was  therefore  most  distressing  to  me  to 
read  publUhed  reports  that  some  members 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion are  now  prepared  to  vote  for  renewal 


of  the  radio  and  TV  licenses  of  OE  and  West- 
lnghouse without  a  careful  hearing. 

Accordingly,  on  September  20,  1961,  I  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC,  the 
Honorable  Newton  N.  Mlnow,  urging  a  full 
public  review  of  this  matter  before  the  FCC 
votes  on  renewal.  Mr.  Minow  replied  by 
letter  the  following  day  that  my  telegram 
would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  full 
Commission  and  that  no  decision  on  the 
question  of  renewing  the  OE  and  Westlng- 
house licenses  had  been  made  to  that  time 
I  have  since  been  advised  that  the  FCC 
can  be  expected  to  act  before  the  middle  of 
November. 

In  my  opinion,  the  FCC  will  be  falling  Its 
public  trust  If  It  renews  the  OE  and  West- 
lnghouse licenses  without  a  public  hearing. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  know  whether  the 
same  corporate  attitude  which  led  Westlng- 
house and  OE  to  flout  the  antitrust  laws 
carries  over  'nto  their  operation  of  radio 
and  television  stations— channels  of  com- 
munications which  are  themselves  a  public 
trust. 

Some  reflection  of  this  attitude  was  made 
plain  in  the  comment  on  a  recent  "Meet  the 
Press"  program  by  Attorney  General  Robert 
F.  Kennedy: 

"We  have  found  in  going  through  past 
cases  that  there  have  been  antitrust  viola- 
tions by  companies  continuously.  That  there 
Is  a  fine  paid  and  the  practice  continues. 
For  Instance,  in  General  Electric  there  must 
have  been  dosens  of  violations  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  over  a  period  of  years.  It  didn't 
have  any  effect  on  them." 

I  can  imagine  the  public  outcry  that  would 
ensue  if  a  radio  or  television  license  were 
renewed  without  a  hearing  for  an  individual 
who  had  been  fined  several  thousand  dollars 
and  sentenced  to  Jail  for  30  days,  as  some  of 
the  executives  of  GE  and  Westlnghouse  were 
Even  If  the  Individuals  had  been  convicted 
only  once  there  would  doubtless  be  protests. 
But  here  we  have  the  word  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  that  GE  has 
been  Involved  In  dozens  of  violations  and 
that  "It  didn't  have  any  effect  on  them." 

And  what  of  the  objectivity  in  molding 
public  opinion  of  a  large  corporation  which 
depends  heavily  upon  the  Government  for 
business?  According  to  the  official  an- 
nouncements of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  100  companies  doing  the  most  busi- 
ness with  that  Department  from  July  1950. 
through  December  1957,  Westlnghouse 
ranked  19th  with  a  total  of  $1,665,600,000. 
In  1960,  Westlnghouse  bettered  this  by  Jump- 
ing to  the  rank  of  16th  among  defense  con- 
tractors with  a  total  business  In  that  year 
alone  of  9257.600.000. 

In  the  public  hearing  that  I  urge  the  FCC 
to  hold  on  the  proposed  renewals  of  GE  and 
Westlnghouse  licenses,  the  FCC  certainly 
should  go  Into  the  question  of  whether  these 
stations  gave  uninhibited  coverage  In  their 
news  programs  to  the  Involvement  by  GE 
and  Westlnghouse  in  the  electrical  conspir- 
acy, to  our  subcommittee's  Investigation  of 
this  matter,  and  to  other,  related  matters. 

I  do  not  know  whether  such  full  cover- 
age was  given;  but  In  all  fairness — not  only 
to  the  public  but  to  the  stations  themselves— 
this  question  should  be  fully  and  publicly 
explored. 

While  the  FCC  is  about  It,  It  might  apply 
the  same  test  to  the  coverage  given  over  OE 
and  Westlnghouse  stations  of  other  public 
policy  questions  in  which  these  companies — 
as  electrical  manufacturers — have  been  di- 
rectly Involved  In  the  period  covered  by  the 
Philadelphia  indictments. 

For  example,  how  did  the  stetlons  owned  by 
these  companies  deal  with  an  Important  con- 
troversy In  1959  In  which  GI  and  Westlng- 
house were  Involved  with  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  over  the  purchase  by  TVA  of  a 
500,000-kUowatt  turbogenerator  for  one  of  Its 
steamplants  In  Alabama?  The  GE  and 
Westlnghouse   bids   were   virtually  Identical 


and  very  high — around  917  million.  A  Brit- 
ish firm.  C.  A.  Parsons  Co.,  Ltd.,  bid  low — 
around  912  million.  The  TVA  awarded  the 
contract  to  the  British  company,  and  Imme- 
diately OB  and  Westlnghouse  began  u  cam- 
paign to  mold  public  opinion  on  their  side 
and  to  pressure  the  Government  Into  award- 
ing one  of  them  the  contract. 

Were  GK  and  Westlnghouse  TV  and  radio 
stations  used  as  outlets  for  this  effort  to 
mold  opinion  to  one  point  of  view? 

And  how  are  GK  and  Westlnghouse  radio 
and  TV  stations  treating  on  their  news  pro- 
grams today  the  news  about  the  mass  or 
damage  suits  brought  against  these  com- 
panies as  a  result  of  the  Philadelphia  con- 
victions? Indeed,  what  will  these  stations 
report  about  this  very  statement  being 
placed  In  the  Congxessional  Record? 

The  Record  U  full  of  newsworthy  matters 
In  which  GE  and  Westlnghouse  have  been 
Involved  during  the  years;  congressional  com- 
mittee hearings  In  which  GE  and  Westlng- 
house. together  with  other  basic  suppliers, 
were  accused  of  discriminating  against  rural 
electric  cooperatives  In  the  delivery  of  scarce 
equipment;  and  In  which  OK  has  been  ac- 
cused of  shortening  the  life  while  increas- 
ing the  prices  of  electric  bulbs.  Details  of 
these  and  many  more  Involvements  are 
available  and  should  be  looked  into  by  the 
FCC. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that.  In  support  of 
theU-  current  applications  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision license  renewals.  GE  and  Westlng- 
house have  submitted  to  the  FCC  general 
Information  about  the  news  coverage  thelr 
statlons  have  given  to  controversial  matters 
Involving  these  two  companies. 

While  thU  self-serving  material  Is  avail- 
able to  public  Inspection,  the  public  looks 
to  the  FCC  to  scrutlnUe  It  as  the  FCC  U 
equipped  to  do  and  to  judge  whether  GK  and 
Westlnghouse  stations  are  dealing  objec- 
tively with  unfriendly  news. 

This  can  be  done  satisfactorily  only 
through  public  hearings.  I  urge  the  FCC  to 
hold  such   hearings. 


Goals  of  the  New  Frontier: 
Redevelopment 


Area 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKa 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  problems  confronting  this  Nation 
of  ours  at  the  time  of  the  1960  presiden- 
tial election  was  that  of  the  so-called  de- 
pressed or  distressed  areas.  This  is  still 
a  problem  today.  But  what  I  would  like 
to  point  out  at  this  time  la  the  fact  that 
since  the  election  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  progress  made  in  the  solving  of 
many  of  the  problems  associated  with 
the  chronic  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment which  exists  in  these  areas. 

I  think  we  all  know  the  definition  of 
a  "depressed  or  distressed  area."  It  is 
one  where  there  has  been  serious  unem- 
ployment which  has  existed  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  This  unem- 
ployment has  been  caused  by  several  fac- 
tors, singly,  or  working  in  concert.  These 
have  included:  technological  changes: 
migration  of  industry;  changes  in  de- 
mands for  products ;  protracted  seasonal 
unemployment,  and  depletion  of  re- 
sources.    My   hometown  of   Evansville, 
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Ind..  has  been  hard  hit  for  several  years 
by  unemployment.  The  percentage  of 
unemployment  there  has  been  consist- 
ently over  the  6-percent  mark  most  of 
the  time.  In  man^  other  parts  of  the 
country  similar  conditions  have  existed. 
In  February  of  this  year  the  figure  was 
7.9  percent  in  the  dty  of  Evansville. 

At  the  beginning  of  1960,  the  figure 
was  8.5  percent.  At  the  present  time, 
the  percentage  of  unemployed  is  now 
down  to  6.5  percent.  This  is  still  far 
from  what  we  would  like  to  see.  But 
it  is  some  improvement.  Under  the 
area  redevelopment  program,  passed  by 
a  Democratic  Congress  during  this  Dem- 
ocratic administration,  we  hope  that  we 
can  get  that  figure  much  lower. 

The  unemployment  situation  in 
Evansville  has  been  repeated  time  and 
time  again  all  over  the  country.  The 
Chrysler  plant  there  was  closed  down, 
and  the  operations  there,  bodybuilding 
and  assembly,  were  moved  to  St.  Louis. 
Servel.  Inc..  makers  of  refrigerators,  dis- 
continued their  operations  in  Evansville. 
Several  other  concerns  in  the  commu- 
nity also  cloeed  up  their  operations 
there.  To  combat  this,  the  people  of  the 
city  and  Its  outlying  area  raised  $1  mil- 
lion to  help  attract  new  industries  to  the 
area:  $300,000  was  raised  to  help  small 
business  in  the  city.  The  people  of  this 
city  did  Just  about  all  that  they  were 
able  to  do  to  combat  the  unemployment. 
The  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  clearly  necessary,  if  they  were 
to  ever  really  rise  above  the  tremendous 
economic  problems  that  continually 
pressed  In  about  them.  This  same  sit- 
uation has  been  true  In  the  eastern  part 
of  my  district — the  Greater  Louisville 
area.  In  this  area  are  the  cities  of  Jef- 
fersonviUe.  in  Claric  County,  and  New 
Albany,  in  Floyd  County. 

For  some  years,  I  have  been  greatly 
concerned  over  this  situation,  not  just 
as  It  applies  to  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana,  but  to  other  areas 
of  the  country  likewise.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  I  introduced  one  of  the  very 
first  so-called  depressed  areas  bills. 
During  the  85  th  and  86th  Congresses, 
we  Democrats  passed  such  legislation, 
only  to  have  it  fall  imder  the  veto  of  the 
Republican  occupant  of  the  White 
House.  The  story  changed  during  this 
Congress  as  the  Democrats  with  effective 
leadership  from  President  Kennedy, 
passed  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1961.  When  the  President  signed  the 
legislation  on  May  1  of  this  3^ax.  he 
commented: 

In  this  free  society  we  want  to  make  it 
poaalble  for  everyone  to  find  a  job  who 
wants  to  work  and  support  their  families, 
and  this  bill  Is  an  Important  step  In  that 
direction. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  able  to  go  into  these  areas  of 
chronic  and  persistent  unemplojmient 
and  assist  State  and  local  leaders  to  at- 
tract new  industries;  to  help  in  the  im- 
provement of  needed  public  facilities; 
and  provide  assistance  to  those  workers 
displaced  by  the  migration  of  industries 
from  their  areas  through  job  retrainincr- 
This  will  enable  them  to  be  qxialifled  for 
new  Jobs  which  mar  become  available  In 


their  communities.  All  this  wiU  be  a 
big  boost  to  these  distressed  areas. 

Under  the  act,  $300  million  is  pro- 
vided in  revolving  loan  funds — $100  mil- 
lion for  industrial  and  commercial  loans 
in  urban  areas,  $100  million  for  similar 
loans  in  rural  areas,  and  $100  million 
for  loans  for  public  facilities.  For  fiscal 
1962,  Congress  appropriated  a  total  of 
$122,500,000  for  these  loans.  In  addi- 
tion. Congress  appropriated  $40  million 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  public 
facihty  grants,  $3,325,000  for  technical 
assistance,  and  $4,875,000  for  operating 
expenses.  To  date,  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  has  designated  663 
areas — covering  some  863  counties  or 
parts  of  counties — as  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  the  terms  of  the  act.  They 
have  been  so  designated  because  of  high 
unemployment  or  underemployment  or 
because  of  low  farm  income  or  family 
income.  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
certified  some  120  additional  areas  as 
surplus  small  labor  markets,  enabling 
them  to  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  program  as  soon  as  they  are  of- 
ficially termed  "redevelopment  areas"  by 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce.  More 
areas  are  in  the  process  of  being  desig- 
nated as  the  Labor  Department  con- 
tinues to  make  studies  as  to  their  eco- 
nomic situation. 

Mr.  S(>eaker,  there  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient time  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  to  be  able  to 
predict  just  how  much  better  off^hese 
economically  distressed  areas — both  ur- 
ban and  rural — will  be  under  the  pro- 
gram. But  I  do  know  that  we  are  mak- 
ing progress  in  the  right  direction. 
That  direction  is  the  helping  of  such 
areas  to  assist  themselves  to  bring  in 
new  industries  through  a  study  of  their 
econcMnic  capabilities,  through  Improve- 
ment in  their  community  facilities  which 
will  be  used  by  such  industries,  by  as- 
sistance in  the  retraining  of  the  area's 
workers,  and  by  the  bringing  to  these 
communities  and  rural  areas  a  sense  of 
hope  and  direction  which  many  of  them 
have  been  lacking  for  years.  Through 
this  legislation,  we  can  help  dispel  much 
of  the  fog  of  discouragement  and  frus- 
tration which  has  arisen  out  of  the  lack 
of  economic  growth. 

The  area  redevelopment  program  in- 
volves a  new  partnership  made  up  of  the 
Federal  Government's  agencies  which 
have  a  direct  interest  in  these  areas. 
These  include  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
The  Congress  directed  all  these  agencies 
to  coordinate  their  activities  toward  the 
effective  carrying  out  of  the  mandate  of 
the  act.  That  mandate  is  the  return  of 
economic  growth  and  prosperity,  and 
along  with  it,  a  return  of  human  dignity 
and  hope  to  the  people  and  the  commu- 
nities and  farm  areas  suffering  from  the 
hardships  of  Industrial  relocation  and 
economic  recession.  Under  the  previous 
administration,  little  if  anything  was 
done  to  assist  these  areas  and  their  peo- 
ple. The  Democratic  Party  hsis  always 
been  dedicated  to  the  welfare  and  human 


dignity  of  the  American  people.  The 
area  redevelopment  program,  enacted  by 
this  Congress,  is  a  significant  example 
of  that  doctrine. 

The  first  two  projects  under  the  act 
have  been  approved.  One  is  the  $160,000 
loan  and  grant  for  a  water  system  which 
was  needed  in  order  to  help  a  new  firm 
locate  in  the  community  of  Gassville, 
Ark.  This  will  provide  1,000  permanent 
new  jobs  initially  for  workers  in  a  four- 
coimty  redevelopment  area.  The  other 
project  is  that  of  Cambridge,  Md.  Here, 
a  $213,300  loan  and  grant  for  a  sewerage 
system  will  result  in  bringing  in  one  new 
industry  and  expansion  of  an  already 
existing  firm.  The  result  here  will  be 
875  permanent  new  jobs  initially.  There 
are  other  projects  in  the  process  of  being 
approved  now  by  the  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration. This  is  a  sample  of  the  as- 
sistance that  will  be  afforded  eligible 
areas.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  tjrpe  of 
human  and  community  assistance  which 
the  Democratic  Party  believes  in.  Help- 
ing people  to  help  themselves. 

Much  has  been  written  and  spoken 
on  the  subject  of  the  depressed  areas  of 
the  country.  Heavy  unemployment 
existed.  Some  still  does.  Hope  dwindled 
as  local  and  State  resources  were  unable 
to  cope  with  the  problem.  These  areas 
have  a  right  to  share  the  economic 
growth  that  the  rest  of  the  country  is 
experiencing.  Their  people  have  a  right 
to  hope  and  jobs.  Their  children  have  a 
right  to  the  kind  of  education  and  op- 
portunities which  economic  progress  will 
help  bring  to  these  areas,  just  as  they 
have  to  the  guarantees  spelled  out  in  our 
Constitution.  This  program  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  is  still  a  relatively 
small  step,  but  it  will  go  a  long  way  in 
restoring  the  confidence  of  these  peoples 
in  their  communities,  their  local  way  of 
life,  and  in  themselves. 


Congressman  Joseph  E.  Karth  Reports 
on  Activities  Dnring  tke  1st  Session 
of  the  87tli  Conifresfl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF   iriNN^OTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26, 1961 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  has  been  an 
eventful  period  for  the  Nation  and  for 
the  people  of  Ramsey  County. 

Job  and  business  opportunities  in  the 
St.  Paul  area  are  looking  brighter  than 
ever  as  the  result  of  Federal  projects. 
Work  started  on  the  $8,317,000  St.  Paul- 
South  St.  Paul  floodwall  which  wiH  make 
possible  a  whole  new  industrial  park  in 
the  Riverview  area  when  the  floodwall 
is  completed.  Soon  construction  will  be 
begim,  within  weeks,  on  a  $7,600,000  an- 
nex to  the  present  post  ofiBce  and  cus- 
tom house.  By  far  the  most  spectacu- 
lar development  was  the  rapid  authori- 
sation for  a  completely  new  Federal 
office  building  and  courthouse  for  St. 
Paul  to  cost  $11,700,000  when  completed. 
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Already  $1,553,000  has  been  appropriated 
for  buying  a  site  and  making  prelimi- 

^  nary  designs. 

V  In  addition,  swift  progress  is  being 
made  to  build  a  new  Lake  States  Forest 
Experiment  Station  on  the  University 
of  Minnesota  St.  Paul  campus.  Pre- 
liminary plans  for  this  $1,250,000  build- 
ing and  facilities  are  well  along. 

Included  in  the  public  works  appro- 
priations for  this  fiscal  year  are  $750,000 
in  funds  to  continue  work  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  fioodwall  and  $15,000  for  a 
survey  of  Pig's  Eye  Lake  to  determine 
its  capabilities  as  a  harbor.  The  lake 
is  envisioned  as  the  great  barge  termi- 
nal of  the  upper  river  which  will  ex- 
ploit more  fully  St.  Paul's  advantage  as 
the  great  gateway  to  the  Northwest  of 
the  North  American  Continent. 

I  sought  in  all  ways  possible  to  attract 
defense,  space,  and  commercial  work  to 
the  Twin  Cities  area  and  Minnesota  to 
help  our  economy. 

NATIONAL     SCENE 

In  Washington  the  erratic  joint  per- 
formance  of  Congress  and  the  new  ad- 
ministration during  this  last  session  re- 
minds me  of  a  couple  of  skittish  farm 
horses  working  in  a  doubletree  for  the 
first  time.  There's  much  snorting,  con- 
fusion, backing  and  hauling,  kicking, 
rearing,  jumping  the  trsices,  and  getting 
tangled  up  in  the  harness  before  the 
hard  work  gets  started. 

But  for  all  these  early  difficulties  the 
"team"  turned  in  a  pretty  impressive 
performance  on  legislation  during  the 
first  session.  True,  not  all  the  imp>ortant 
domestic  legislation  proposed  was  given 
adequate  consideration.  What  best 
characterized  the  new  administration's 
attitude  in  this  field  was  a  basic  con- 
cern for  our  country's  human  resources. 
At  its  request  Congress  passed  an  ex- 
tension of  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  for  long-term  job- 
less workers  in  industry  and  on  the  rail- 
roads; benefits  for  the  children  of  the 
unemployed  on  the  same  basis  as  father- 
less children;  improvements  in  social  se- 
curity benefits,  involving  increased  mini- 
mums,  allowing  men  to  retire  at  62  with 
reduced  pensions,  and  raising  widows' 
benefits — involving  4.4  million  people ;  an 
authorization  to  distribute  surplus  food 
to  the  destitute;  improvements  in  mini- 
mum wage  protection  to  include  3.6  mil- 
lion more  workers  and  to  raise  the  wage 
to  $1.25;  a  vast  new  housing  and  urban 
renewal  program  to  help  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  country's  deteriorating  cities; 
and,  an  Area  Redevelopment  Act  to  en- 
courage economic  rebuilding  of  cities  and 
farm  areas  which  have  lost  substantial 
industry. 

Other  congressional  action,  of  special 
interest  to  Federal  workers,  was  the  pas- 
sage of  bills  to  increase  the  allowances 
of  those  who  are  required  to  travel,  and 
legal  protection  of  Federal  employees  in- 
volved in  auto  accidents  while  on  official 
duty. 

I  worked  for  the  enactment  of  a  lon- 
gevity pay  bill  which  would  give  postal 
workers  benefits  at  least  comparable  to 
those  in  the  Federal  classified  system. 
This  is  important  unfinished  business  to 
be  taken  up  in  the  second  session  and 
should  be  enacted  into  law. 


In  the  field  of  civil  rights  the  new  ad- 
ministration has  concentrated  on  using 
the  vast  and  effective  powers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department  in  broadening  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  all  workers 
wherever  this  Government  has  any  in- 
fiuence.  The  results  have  been  substan- 
tial. In  advancing  civil  rights  in  hous- 
ing, education,  transportation,  and  vot- 
ing, the  administration's  achievements 
have  been  truly  impressive. 

American  agricultux'e  has  become  a 
problem  heretofore  unknown  in  his- 
tory— a  farm  economy  which  produces 
more  than  its  intended  market  can  pos- 
sibly consume.  Undei  the  preceding  na- 
tional administration,  policies  encour- 
aged farmers  to  grow  ever-larger  crops 
for  storage.  The  present  administration 
has  attempted  to  reduce  excess  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  feed  grains  to  ease 
the  tremendously  expensive  problem  of 
storage.  It  has  sought,  too,  to  save  the 
farmer's  level  of  income.  The  omnibus 
farm  program  which  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress developed  new  approaches  which 
it  is  hoped  will  best  accomplish  these 
objectives. 

To  ease  the  worst  effects  of  the  recent 
drought  in  Minnesota  and  the  region,  I 
helped  work  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
to  preserve  the  basic  herds  of  livestock 
through  Government  assistance  for  feed 
and  loans. 

To  encourage  local  communities  to  do 
a  better  job  for  the  health  of  their  peo- 
ple this  Congress  passed  a  water  ix>llu- 
tion  control  law  to  double  the  rate  of 
building  new  sewage  treatment  plants 
and  to  encourage  the  construction  of 
community  health  facilities,  mainly  for 
nonhospital  health  services  including 
nursing  homes  for  the  chronically  ill 
and  the  aged. 

INTERNATIONAL  SCENE 

National  defense  and  the  resjaonse  to 
Russian  attempts  at  technological  terror 
in  atomic  energy  and  space  have  pre- 
occupied a  substantial  part  of  the  atten- 
tions and  the  energies  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress. 

Laos,  Cuba,  Congo,  Berlin,  and  Viet- 
nam are  world  trouble  spots  which  re- 
cently highlighted  the  clash  of  interests 
between  communism  and  democracy. 

Our  major  task  was  rebuilding  our 
country's  armed  strength  which  had 
been  somewhat  dismantled  during  the 
last  8  years  behind  the  slogans  of  "more 
bang  for  a  buck,"  "massive  retaliation," 
and  the  like. 

Billions  of  our  treasure  have  had  to  be 
appropriated  for  ballistic  missiles,  bomb- 
ers, Polaris  submarines,  armored  ve- 
hicles, atomic  cannon,  and  the  vast 
amounts  of  fabulously  expensive  hard- 
ware that  go  into  a  modem  defense 
establishment. 

Khrushchev's  missije-rattling  and 
threats  of  military  adventures  raised  our 
arms  budget  from  an  estimated  $40.3  bil- 
lion last  January  to  an  aopropriation  of 
$46.7  billion  now. 

In  addition  we  have  had  hurriedly  to 
develop  an  orderly  scheduled  U.S.  space 
program  to  counter  the  Russian  policy 
of  technological  terror  which  has  had 
the  effect  of  shaking  the  confidence  of 
our  allies  and  the  so-called  neutrals  in 
our  ability  to  maintain  a  superiority  in 


science.  From  my  knowledge  I  am  sure 
we  art  well  ahead  in  the  overall  scientific 
spectrum  although  we  have  suffered  a 
propaganda  setback  as  the  result  of 
Russia's  "space  spectaculars." 

Congress  approved  $1,671,750,000  in 
funds  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  our  country's 
civilian  space  program  in  the  next  year. 
Some  of  this  money  will  be  spent  to  speed 
up  our  program  for  a  manned  moon  ex- 
pedition which  has  now  been  given  an 
urgent  priority.  While  the  physical  act 
of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  is  not  in 
itself  too  important,  the  technological 
knowledge  gained  by  acquiring  this  abil- 
ity is  of  immeasureable  value. 

It  is  to  our  foreign  relations  that  the 
administration  and  this  Congress  have 
given  special  attention. 

Foreign  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  help  friendly  nations  to  help 
strengthen  themselves  so  they  do  not  fall 
prey  to  Communist  subversion  and  as- 
sault was  of  first  importance.  Congress 
approved  $3.9  billion  for  this  purpose 
in  the  final  hours  of  the  session.  In- 
cluded in  this  legislation  was  $30  million 
for  a  bold  new  idea,  a  Peace  Corps  of 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  will  live 
with  and  teach  special  skills  to  the  peo- 
ples of  underdeveloped  areas  in  the 
world. 

Communist  attention  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can lands  in  turn  stimulated  the  admin- 
istration to  propose  a  new  alliance  for 
progress  program  implemented  by  $500 
million  in  funds.  The  shock  of  Cuba's 
line-up  with  the  Communist  world  has 
forcefully  called  American  attention  to 
the  threatening  revolutionary  situations 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

As  part  of  our  worldwide  offensive  of 
new  ideas  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress worked  out  a  new  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  to  gather 
together  the  best  available  brains  of  our 
country  to  prepare  research  and  data 
for  the  day  when  arms  control  becomes 
the  subject  of  genuine  negotiation 
among  the  world  powers.  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  associated  with  the  enactment 
of  this  idea  because  it  deals  with  the 
crucial  matter  of  human  survival  and 
also  because  it  will  explore  the  very  fun- 
damental relationships  of  an  economy 
whose  prosperity  has  become  alarmingly 
dependent  upon  huge  defense  budgets. 
Economists  and  Government  officials 
have  long  asked  each  other  the  worried 
question,  "What  will  happen  if  peace 
really  breaks  out?"  Through  the  Arms 
Control  Agency  we  at  last  have  an  impor- 
tant means  to  make  a  serious,  continu- 
ing study  of  gearing  a  highly  productive 
economy  to  peace. 

TTNnNiaRID    BUSINESS 

While  this  session  has  been  one  of 
the  most  productive  in  many  years.  Con- 
gress has  much  to  do  when  It  reconvenes 
in  January  1962.  A  few  of  the  impor- 
tant matters  it  will  surely  have  to  con- 
sider are  bills  for : 

Tax  reform — plugging  loopholes  to 
raise  money  to  alleviate  a  deficit  caused 
by  defense  increases; 

Manpower  retraining — providing  a 
program  to  train  workers  made  perma- 
nently jobless  through  technological 
change  and  shifting  industry; 
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Education — authorizing  programs  for 
Federal  assistance,  such  as  for  mellcal 
students  and  elementary  and  secondary 
school-age  children; 

Aged — adequate  medical  and  hospital 
care  for  the  aged  under  the  social  secu- 
rity system ; 

Labor — setting  minimum  standards  in 
the  administration  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system ;  and,  clarify- 
ing provisions  of  labor  relations  laws; 
and 

Federal  postal  and  classified  work- 
ers— revising  employee  legislation  to 
improve  and  equalize  salary  schedules 
and  to  provide  machinery  for  collective 
bargaining. 

Other  important  bills  will  of  course 
come  up  and  may  even  precede  those  I 
have  listed  because  events  will  dictate 
the  action  to  be  taJcen. 

I  am  confident,  though,  that  the  Con- 
gress and  this  administration  will  con- 
tinue to  move  ahead  in  mutual  respect 
and  harmony  to  meet  successfully  what- 
ever challenges  will  arise  and  to  assure 
as  best  we  can  the  well-being  of  the 
American  people  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 


Tarat  SheTcbenko:  Ukrainian  Poet-Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  previously  obtained,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  address  I  delivered  on  March 
19  at  the  Cleveland  Public  Auditorium  at 
commemoration  ceremonies  up>on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
Ukrainian  poet-hero,  Taras  Shevchenko: 

Taxas  Shevchenko.  national  poet-hero  for 
generation*  ot  Ukrainians,  waa  bom  In  serf- 
dom, orphaned  at  a  tender  age,  labored  for 
heartless  taskmasters,  won  literacy  by  bard 
sacrlfioe,  sketched  the  spirit  of  his  country- 
men with  pen  and  brush,  offended  the  crude 
feelings  of  Czar  Nicholas  I.  was  exiled  to 
military  servitude  for  10  years,  was  denied 
the  right  to  spend  his  last  years  In  his  na- 
tive land,  died  at  the  age  of  47  years  but 
his  mortal  remains  were  put  to  rest  in  the 
sou  of  his  beloved  Ukraine. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  sketch  of  a  man  whose 
spirit  has  been  a  source  of  lasting  Inspira- 
tion to  the  people  ct  a  nation  long  sub- 
merged by  Russian  Imperialism. 

That  spirit  which  so  well  characterizes 
the  history  of  Ukraine  will  be  memorialized 
here  In  the  United  States  through  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko  In  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

This  year  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Taras  Shevchenko. 

The  passing  of  those  years  In  a  century 
has  brought  events  wiilcb  have  earned  due 
and  proper  recognition  for  this  remarkable 
man. 

In  his  time  he  won  warm  aiH>reclation 
from  his  countrymen  who  saw  in  him  and 
his  works  the  courageous  voice  erf  their 
long-held  national  aspirations. 

His  enemies,  the  Russian  autocrats, 
viewed  his  artistic  expressions  with  con- 
tempt, but  their  fears  of  his  Influence  In 
awakening  and  stimulating  the  national 
consciousness     of     the     Ukrainian     nation 


brought  him  years  of  political  exile  and 
banishment  from  the  land  at  his  birth. 

But  exile,  banishment,  cruel  deprivation, 
and  the  ivyrants  whip*  cannot  ^^amp  out 
ideas  and  Ideals  which  spring  from  the 
Inspired    spirit. 

During  the  century  since  his  death  the 
cause  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  has  become 
known  to  those  who  love  liberty  and  free- 
dom In  many  distant  lands. 

The  first  half  of  the  20th  century  has  been 
filled  with  great  human  pathos  and  far- 
reaching  changes  In  the  affairs  of  nations. 

Wars  and  revolutions  have  toppled  kings, 
monarchs,  and  czars,  dismembered  empires, 
and  liberated  long-suffering  peoples  and  sub- 
merged nations. 

In  these  circumstances  the  old  chains 
which  enslaved  the  people  of  Ukraine  were 
broken,  the  golden  age  of  Independence 
which  filled  the  dreams  of  Shevchenko,  was 
realized. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  empire  of  the 
Russian  czars  In  1917.  an  Independent 
Ukraine  emerged  from  the  ashes  of  corrup- 
tion and  despotism. 

The  strivings  of  a  people  rich  In  heritage, 
and  proven  worthy  In  the  test  of  sacrifice. 
had  been  fulfilled. 

Joined  by  the  people  of  other  nations  long 
submerged  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Muscovites, 
success  for  the  long  awaited  era  of  national 
Independence  seemed  Eissured. 

Russian  Imperial  power  had  been  broken. 

A  spirit  of  national  revival  moved  the 
people  of  Ukraine  and  the  other  non-Russian 
p>eoples  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian  Seas. 

But  this  golden  era  of  liberty,  freedom  and 
national  Independence  was  short  lived. 

A  new  despotism  had  seized  control  at  the 
former  seat  of  Imperial  Russian  power. 

Western  In  Its  origin,  but  Moscovltlc  In  Its 
application,  this  new  tyranny  soon  put  new 
chains  of  serfdom  upon  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tion, constraining  her  national  development, 
thwarting  her  cultural  revival  and  prevent- 
ing her  from  taking  a  rightful  place  In  the 
community  of  free  nations. 

This  episode  In  history  finds  some  parallel 
In  the  life  and  times  of  Shevchenko. 

After  10  years  of  exile  In  military  servitude 
where  his  health  was  broken,  Shevchenko 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Petrograd. 

Expecting  to  return  to  his  beloved  Ukraine 
and  there  to  carry  on  his  work  of  national 
emancipation  he  soon  learned  that  the  per- 
sonal decision  of  Czar  Nicholas  I,  restricted 
his  movements  and  forbade  even  short  visits 
to  the  land  of  his  birth. 

Thus.  Shevchenko  with  high  spirits  upon 
his  release  from  the  outposts  of  the  empire, 
soon  found  that  the  same  tyranny  of  spirit 
was  exercised  in  many  ways. 

The  hand  of  Moscow  had  not  changed.  It 
held  him  In  spiritual  bondage. 

That  Is  the  case  with  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tion today. 

Freed  of  the  tyranny  of  the  czars  a  new 
tyranny  of  Red  Imperialism  has  been  Imposed 
upon  It. 

The  same  land  it  Moscow  remains.  It  has 
not  changed,  only  the  faces  and  titles  of  the 
ma.^ters  have  changed. 

The  new  Imperialism  of  Moscow  has,  how- 
ever, been  forced  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  a  Ukrainian  nation  and  even  claim  It  to 
be  an   Independent   nation. 

This  the  czars  refused  to  do,  preferring 
to  delude  themselves  and  many  Innocents 
abroad  that  Ukrainians  were  some  sort  of 
little  Russians. 

How  Shevchenko  despised  that  reference 
of  "Little  Russians." 

But  Shevchenko  would  not  be  happy  with 
the  kind  of  recognition  given  to  Ukraine 
today  by  the  Russian  commissars. 

For  It  Is  meaningless. 

It  accords  to  Ukraine  a  national  independ- 
ence In  form  while  Imposing  by  force  a 
substance  called  socialism,  which  in  reality 


is  nothing  more  than  old-fashioned  Russian 
de  potism. 

The  heart,  the  life,  the  soul  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian nation  Is  held  In  Russian  bondage. 

And  today  there  are  Innocents  abroad  who 
continue  to  look  upon  the  Ukrainians  as 
"Little  Russians"  whUe  others  are  deluded 
into  believing  that  the  Ukrainian  nation  Is 
Independent  and  Its  people  are  free. 

The  skill  of  massive  deception  practiced  by 
the  czars  has  been  refined  and  perpetuated 
by  the  commissars.  ^ 

Meanwhile,  the  yearnings  and  aspirations 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  so  well  expressed  by 
Taras  Shevchenko  have  been  strengthened, 
they  have  become  emboldened  in  this  revo- 
lutionary era,  they  too  are  refined  and  per- 
petuated In  this  generation  of  Ukrainians 
on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  his  last  years,  while  in  exile.  Shevchenko 
devoted  his  talents  to  the  preparation  of 
textbooks  in  his  native  language,  so  con- 
fident was  he  that  Ukraine  would  be  eman- 
cipated from  the  Moscals. 

Knowing  the  need  for  these  tools  In  the 
rebirth  of  national  Independence,  he  spent 
himself  In  these  preparations. 

We  can  leam  much  from  this  chapter  In 
the  life  of  the  man  we  honor  today. 

Confident  of  victory  he  admonished  prep- 
aration for  the  tasks  which  woiild  quickly 
follow  the  day  of  national  liberation. 

That  must  be  your  spirit  today.  That 
lesson  followed  with  dedication  In  our  times 
wUl  bring  a  rich  harvest  of  blessings  In  the 
future. 

We  must  not,  we  may  not.  wait  another 
100  years  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
unholy  Russian  empire. 


Goals  of  die  New  Frontier:  Amendments 
to  tile  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  election  campaign  last  year  and  since 
taking  office  this  year,  the  Democratic 
Party  and  President  Kennedy  have  made 
it  clear  that  one  of  the  basic  goais  of  the 
New  Frontier  is  to  broaden  and  extend 
the  social  security  program — to  make  It 
more  adequate  to  the  problems  and  the 
needs  of  the  sixties.  In  this  first  year 
of  the  Kennedy  administration,  we  have 
made  real  progress  toward  that  goal,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  improving  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  law. 

The  need  for  these  changes  was  sum- 
marized by  the  President  in  his  message 
of  February  2  when  he  noted  that  the 
average  retired  worker's  benefit  was  only 
$74  a  month,  and  that  a  majority  of 
these  people  have  no  other  significant 
income.    As  the  President  said: 

We  must  not  permit  the  benefits  of  re- 
tired workers  and  their  families  to  lag  behind 
rises  In  living  costs:  we  cannot  decently  ex- 
clude our  older  population  from  the  general 
advances  in  standards  of  living  enjoyed  by 
employed  workers. 

To  meet  these  needs,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration recommended  five  changes 
in  the  present  program  to  increase  the 
minimum  benefit  level,  expand  coverage 
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under  the  act.  permit  optional  retire- 
ment at  age  62  by  men  as  well  as  women, 
increase  the  size  of  widow's  benefits,  and 
broaden  protection  under  the  disability 
program  added  to  the  act  in  1960.  The 
amendments  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
while  not  meeting  fully  the  President's 
recormnendations,  are  substantially  in 
accord  with  them  and,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, represent  real  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  updating  this  basic  social  in- 
surance program  to  fit  changed  and 
changing  conditions.  Let  me  review 
briefly  the  changes  which  we  have  made. 

First,  the  minimum  monthly  benefit 
has  been  increased  from  $33  to  $40.  It 
is  estimated  that  more  than  2  million 
people  will  benefit  from  this  change  dur- 
ing its  first  year  of  operation,  and  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  these  are 
the  people  who  most  need  help — the  peo- 
ple who,  in  too  many  instances,  have 
been  subsisting  below  the  minimum 
standards  of  health  and  comfort. 

Second,  we  extended  coverage  of  the 
social  security  program  by  liberalizing 
the  requirements  for  achieving  insured 
status.  This  change  brings  under  the 
act  an  estimated  170,000  new  workers  in 
the  first  year  and  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  those  whose  most  productive 
periods  were  in  occupations' not  covered 
by  the  program  in  its  earlier  years. 

Third,  we  provided  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  benefits  going  to 
widows.  Again,  this  is  a  change  which 
works  to  help  those  who  have  been  most 
disadvantaged.  A  recent  survey  of  the 
economic  situation  of  our  older  citizens 
showed  that  widows  have  less  retirement 
income  than  either  single  persons  or  re- 
tired couples.  An  estimated  1 V2  million 
women  will  benefit  from  this  long  over- 
due change  in  its  initial  12  months  of 
operation. 

Fourth,  increased  flexibility  has  been 
added  to  the  social  security  retirement 
program  by  the  change  we  enacted  giv- 
ing men  workers  the  option  of  retiring 
with  somewhat  reduced  benefits  at  age 
62.  This  change  was  in  line  with  one 
provided  earlier  for  women  workers. 

Fifth,  the  Congress  this  year  modified 
the  ceiling  on  outside  earnings  of  re- 
tired persons.  While  recognizing  that 
there  is  substantial  sentiment  in  favor 
of  greatly  increasing  the  outside  earnings 
allowance  which  the  act  utilizes  as  a  test 
of  retirement,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  type  of  change  can  be  a  costly 
one,  which  would  require  a  further  sub- 
stantial increase  in  contributions  to  the 
tnist  fund.  The  modification  worked 
out  by  the  Congress  raises  from  $1,500 
to  $1,700  the  level  of  outside  earnings 
which  a  retiree  can  have  with  only  $1 
of  benefits  deducted  for  each  $2  earned 
beyond  the  basic  $1,200  annual  earnings 
limitation. 

While  the  Congress  did  not  act  on 
President  Kennedy's  recommendation 
for  a  broadening  of  the  disability  pro- 
gram's coverage,  we  did  extend  until 
June  30,  1962,  the  deadline  for  establish- 
ing eligibility  under  this  program.  This 
assures  more  adequate  time  for  work- 
ers disabled  for  many  years  to  learn  of 
the  provisions  of  this  relatively  new  pro- 
gram and  to  seek  benefits  under  it. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  con- 
tinued actuarial  soimdness  is  assured  for 


the  tnist  fund  by  a  raise  in  the  payroll 
tax  rates  to  cover  the  costa  of  these  Im- 
provements. The  cost  Is  a  modest  one, 
amounting  to  only  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent of  annual  wages  up  to  $4,800,  evenly 
divided  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. The  benefits  provided  are  great 
and  become  even  more  meaningful  when 
we  think  of  them,  not  just  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents,  but  in  terms  of  people 
trying  to  live  out  their  years  of  retire- 
ment In  dignity  and  some  measure  of 
comfort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  would  like 
to  have  seen  the  Congress  enact  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
would  go  even  further  toward  our  goal 
of  meeting  the  increased  needs  of  our 
retired  persons.  We  have  before  us  as 
imfinished  business  the  President's  sep- 
arate recommendation  for  a  program  to 
help  social  security  retirees  meet  the 
costs  of  hospital  and  nursing  home  care. 
As  noted  before,  further  improvements  in 
the  disability  benefit  program  are  also 
warranted.  At  the  same  time,  the  im- 
provements which  I  have  reviewed  bring 
us  measurably  closer  to  a  social  security 
program  which  fully  meets  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  sixties.  They  are  part  of  a 
record  of  achievement  as  well  as  remind- 
ers of  still -unflniched  business. 


Report  to  the  People  of  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or  OKUvnoMA 
IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
herewith  my  report  to  the  people  of 
Oklahoma,  covering  legislation  and  other 
activities,  as  their  senior  Senator  in  the 
87th  Congress,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  Oklahomanx.  early  autumn  fUh- 
Ing  trips  were  out  of  the  question  thU  year 
for  Members  of  Congress,  so  I  missed  my 
customary  date  with  a  hook  and  line  In 
September.  However,  while  remaining  In 
Washington,  we  helped  string  up  a  "record 
catch"  for  Oklahoma  in  one  of  the  longest 
sessions  of  Congress  In  my  experience. 

The  fine  results  of  the  session  can  be 
attributed  to  the  favorable  administration, 
and  to  a  hard-working  delegation  which  had 
the  help  of  thousands  of  dedicated  Okl.i- 
homans  who  took  an  interest  in  legislation 
contributing  to  the  well-being  and  progress 
of  our  State.  Every  project  received  the 
joint  efforts  of  Oklahoma  citizens  and  their 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  These  Included 
bills  to  expand  highway  building,  step  up 
social  security  and  old-age  benefits,  strength- 
en farm  conunodlty  and  soil  conservation 
programs,  and  meet  the  critical  new  needs 
for  better  educational  opportunities. 

One  way  to  measure  our  accomplishments 
is  to  total  up  the  amounts  which  will  be  re- 
turned to  Oklahoma  people  through  Federal 
investments  in  Oklahoma  and  Oklahoma- 
related  programs  and  projects.  This  year 
the  total  was  increased  to  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  The  figure  In- 
cludes Federal  aviation  and  military  pay- 
rolls   as    well    as    benefits    from    legislation 


which  covers  both  grants  and  loans  for  hos- 
pitals, rest  homes,  waterworks,  sewage  sys- 
tems, and  other  community  facilities  or  ur- 
ban renewal  projects.  The  number  of  stich 
projecu  sponsored  locally  wlU  determine  the 
exact  totals. 

RICHWAT    BILL    PASSKD 

A  major  project  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  on  which  I  serve  as  rank- 
ing Democrat  was  the  new  highway  bill. 
This  will  greatly  assist  highway  construction 
in  Oklahoma  by  providing  about  947  miUlon 
more  between  fiscal  years  1963  and  liMM  than 
did  the  previous  measure. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee.  I  worked 
with  the  President  to  speed  up  the  Nation's 
space  program.  This  Included  the  appoint- 
ment of  James  E.  Webb  of  Oklahoma  City 
to  head  up  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  The  prosram.  In- 
cluding the  goal  of  sending  a  mituned  ve- 
hicle to  the  moon  and  back,  will  require  an 
investment  of  S30  billion  or  more  In  this 
decade — Including.  I  hope,  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions in  Oklahoma. 

As  ranking  Donocrat  on  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance ComnUttee,  I  took  a  leading  role  in 
amending  the  unemployment  compensation 
laws  and  the  social  security  laws  which  pro- 
vide Increased  payments  to  widows  of  re- 
tired workers,  raise  the  minimum  retire-, 
ment  payments,  and  provide  the  option  for 
retirement  at  age  62  to  men.  Increased  sub- 
sistence pajmfienta  and  medical  care  for  the 
aged  and  higher  benefits  for  dependent  chil- 
dren were  secured. 

UVEB    PaOJBCT    SPCEOCO    UP 

The  most  substantial  gains  from  this  ses- 
sion are  for  land,  wood,  and  water.  Ap- 
propriations for  these  Increased  from  $80 
to  tl30  miUlon.  Included  are  fluids 
permitting  a  speedup  in  the  Arkansas 
River  navigation  project  which  should  make 
completion  posslbls  by  1970,  3  years  sooner 
than  previously  expected. 

Our  hopes  for  the  proposed  central  Okla- 
homa water  supply  and  navigation  proj- 
ect are  much  brighter  than  ever  before. 
Survey  funds  were  obtained  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  revise  and  expand  previous 
studies.  The  new  study  wUl  be  on  the  basis 
of  a  broader  evaluation  of  economic  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  project.  This 
will  be  possible  because  of  both  legislative 
amendments  and  changes  In  admliU strati ve 
regulations  secured  by  ua.  This  reinforces 
our  purpose  to  complete  navigation  Into 
central  Oklahoma  simultaneously  vltli 
northeastern  Oklahoma. 

Other  good  news  in  the  water  program: 
The  Arbuckle  and  Waurika  reservoir  proj- 
ects were  economically  justified.  Both  will 
come  before  Congress  next  sssslon.  Little 
River  Reservoir  at  Norman  was  allocated 
•900,000.  and  lU  construction  was  started. 

Soil  conservation  appropriations  wUl  pro- 
vide f  18.095.844  for  Oklahoma  projects. 

SCHOOLS  err  rxmoB 

U.S.  Government  aid  to  schools  In  federally 
Impacted  arerjs  gained  a  2-year  extension  this 
session,  providing  910.899,400  for  1962  to 
Okl.Thoma  schools. 

Congress  also  appropriated  115,229,000  for 
military  construction  at  Armed  Forces  bases 
In  Oklahoma,  and  the  airport  bill  assures  us 
of  at  least  $2,389,065  for  better  aviation  facili- 
ties over  the  next  3  years. 

Other  high  points  for  the  year  Include  the 
statewide  Community  Development  Clinic 
held  August  26.  In  Oklahoma  City,  successful 
negotiations  to  purchase  the  Oklahoma 
Ordnance  Works,  Pryor.  for  a  vast  industrial 
development.  First  National  Conference  on 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Space  held  In  Tulsa,  an 
Important  new  Federal  antipollution  and 
water  quality  Improvement  laboratory  and 
experiment  project  at  Ada,  and  the  final 
report  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Resources,  which  I  headed. 
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Encouraged  by  a  vlgKH-ous  new  administra- 
tion, the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
was  off  to  a  fast  start.  One  of  my  first  duties 
was  to  give  the  final  report  on  the  2-year 
study  done  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources. 

This  report  showed  Oklahoma  to  be  some 
10  years  ahead  of  most  of  the  Nation  In 
developing  its  natural  resources  and  was 
called  "excellent  and  timely"  by  President 
Kennedy. 

NEW  COUPLmON    DATE    PIXXD 

Early  In  the  year  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  J. 
Fleming.  Jr.,  head  of  the  southwestern  divi- 
sion. Corps  of  Engineers,  advised  that  several 
years  could  be  cut  off  the  expected  comple- 
tion date  of  1973  far  the  Arkansas  River 
navigation  project.  This  project  basically  Is 
a  &00-mile  barge  navigation  channel  being 
constructed  from  the  Bilsslsslppl  up  the 
Arkansas  and  Verdigris  Rivers  to  near  Tulsa. 
But  it  has  other  great  benefiu  including 
fiood  control,  hydroelectric  power,  municipal 
and  industrial  water,  and  recreatlon- 

I  arranged  a  meeting  of  the  Oklahoma 
delegation  to  start  action  In  Congress  on 
the  accelerated  program.  This  Involved  the 
need  for  an  addiUonal  •4.150.000  in  the  1962 
budget  for  planning  and  Arkansas  River  bank 
stablllzaUon. 

We  were  able  to  get  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  recommend  this  In  the  President's 
revised  budget.  Congress  then  appropriated 
the  funds  and  for  good  reason.  The  speed- 
up (1)  provides  badly  needed  employment. 
(2)  saves  money  because  of  the  rising  cost 
of  construction  matcrlaU.  and  (3)  will  re- 
duce transportation  rates  much  sooner. 

The  river  navigation  appropriation  for 
1962  also  includes  •260,000  for  planning  on 
the  Short  Mountain  project,  the  first  of  six 
locks  and  dams  to  be  built  In  Oklahoma. 
This  project  near  Salllsaw  will  consist  of  a 
lock,  and  a  dam  6.700  feet  long  and  64  feet 
high.     Estimated  cost  Is  •101  million. 

acsxavon  tvnva  usns 

Construction  on  larger  reservoirs  will  move 
along  with  Eufaula  getting  ^28  million;  Key- 
stone. •27.500.000;  and  Oologah,  •1,769.000 
for  its  completion. 

Two  other  major  projects  in  eastern  Ok- 
lahoma received  funds.  Pine  Creek  Reser- 
voir In  McCurtaln  County  gets  •175,000  for 
planning  so  It  will  be  eligible  for  construc- 
Uon  next  year.  Broken  Bow  receives 
•1.350,000  for  construction. 

Study  funds  voted  by  Congress  Include 
•16,000  for  the  Blrd-Caney  project  on  the 
Verdigris;  •50.000  for  the  Central  Oklahoma 
project;  •500.000  for  the  Arkansas-Red  River 
poUuUon  study:  •37,000  for  Borwell  Reser- 
voir; •3.500  for  CrutiQho  Creek,  and  •25.000 
for  the  Kaw  Reservotr  near  Ponca  City. 

Also  ^15.000  for  Oklahoma  City  fioodway; 
•  11,000  for  Shldler  Reservoir;  •15,000  for  ex- 
teiulon  of  navigation  from  the  Arkansas 
to  Eufaula  Dam;  •I  6, 000  for  exploring 
navigation  possibilities  on  the  Poteau  River: 
and  •lO.OOO  for  start  of  surveys  on  the 
Cimarron  In  Oklahoma.  Kansas,  and  New 
Mexico. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  In  Okla- 
homa add  •2,906,000  to  the  water  program. 
These  funds  mainly  wUl  go  to  start  con- 
struction on  Little  River  Reservoir  near 
Norman  and  toward  completing  Fort  Cobb 
and  Foes  reservoir  projects  on  the  Washita. 
The  Waurika  project  reached  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  Just  t>efore  adjournment 
and  favorable  hearings  were  held.  I  will  be 
pushing  for  approval  of  both  the  Waurika 
and  Arbuckle  projects  In  the  next  session. 

KXCLAMATION   tfTXTDTES  APPSOVKO 

Congress  also  approved  study  funds  for 
several  Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  In- 
cluding Mangtmi,  •86.000;  Mountain  Park, 
$2,700;  Chlkaskla  (at  Blackwell),  $10,000; 
and  a  general  study  of  Oklahoma  basins, 
•106,000. 


Although  not  actually  In  our  State,  proj- 
ects for  which  fluids  were  appropriated  in 
Kansas,  Texas,  and  Arkansas  also  wUl  greatly 
benefit  Oklahoma. 

This  was  another  big  year  for  soil  con- 
servation watershed  projects,  which  do  so 
much  to  hold  water  where  It  falls.  Of  the 
•  18.095.844  appropriation,  •10,620,250  goes  to 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  upstream 
development  and  retardation  structures, 
•7,290,000  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
program,  and  •185,594  to  research  at 
Chickasha. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  on  which  I 
serve  approved  the  Salllsaw  Creek  watershed 
project  with  •4.652,584  in  Federal  funds, 
helping  to  provide  Stilwell  and  Salllsaw  a 
water  supply.  Congress  also  acted  favorably 
on  Upper  Red  Rock  Creek  (Garfield,  Kay, 
Noble,  and  Grant  Counties),  •1,985,844; 
Halkey  Creek  (Tulsa  County),  •419,000;  and 
Cane  Creek  (Muskogee  and  Okmulgee 
Counties).  •1,529,365. 

Another  major  victory  this  session  was  the 
passage  of  my  antipollution  bill.  With  it, 
Oklahoma  communities  can  share  •7.218,860 
In  matching  Federal  funds  over  the  next 
5  years  for  improving  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities. Other  provisions  include  (I)  au- 
thority to  hold  additional  water  in  reservoirs 
to  maintain  streamfiow  during  dry  periods, 
and  (2)  charging  up  to  30  percent  of  a  res- 
ervoir's cost  to  future  municipal  water 
needs  without  requiring  cities  to  make  Im- 
mediate contracts  In  advance  of  such  needs. 

As  the  only  Senator  serving  on  both  the 
Public  Works  and  Finance  Committees  I  had 
two  opportunities  to  work  on  the  highway 
bUl.  It  gives  Oklahoma  •195.100,0(X)  In 
matching  funds  for  fiscal  years  1963-66. 
Moreover,  an  amendment  Senator  Monbonet 
and  I  sponsored  requires  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  repair  State  highways  damaged 
in  the  process  of  certain  military  construc- 
tion. Legislation  I  earlier  sponsored  en- 
ables relocated  roads  around  the  new  lakes 
to  be  built  according  to  present  needs,  not 
as  they  were. 

HOUSING  ACT  PASSED 

Another  measure  passed  by  Congress  this 
session  was  the  Housing  Act.  It  wlU  aid 
both  the  young  and  the  elderly  in  oiu  State. 

One  provision  makes  •246.875,000  available 
for  loans  in  constructing  college  dormitcH"les 
In  1962  with  a  reduced  Interest  rate  of  3% 
percent.  During  this  session  loans  totaling 
•5.873.000  were  made  to  six  Oklahoma  edu- 
cational Institutions.  Another  provision  of 
the  act  gives  the  same  interest  rate  and 
makes  more  money  availlable  to  private,  non- 
profit sponsors — such  as  church  groups — for 
building  housing  for  the  elderly. 

Planning  funds  amounting  to  •106,000 
were  allocated  toward  construction  of  two 
new  State  park  lodges  on  the  Eufaula  Res- 
ervoir. 

This  session's  farm  program  was  worked 
out  with  the  help  of  thousands  of  progres- 
sive farm  leaders.  Under  the  plan,  Okla- 
homa's 1962  wheat  allotment  will  be  nearly 
5  million  acres.  Based  on  an  average  jrleld, 
the  new  price  support  of  (2  per  bushel,  Is 
expected  to  give  Oklahoma  wheat  farmers 
about  10  percent  more  Income  next  year. 
The  feed  gfralns  measure  Is  expected  to  add 
to  farmers'  purchasing  power  by  about  10 
percent  of  this  year's  feed  grain  production 
value. 

The  reopening  of  Camp  Chaffee  at  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  near  the  end  of  the  session 
brings  needed  jobs  to  eastern  Oklahoma. 
But  military  bases  within  the  State  Itself 
will  add  more  than  ^250  million  to  Okla- 
homa's economy  next  year  through  civil- 
ian and  military  payrolls,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

ORDNANCE  WORKS   OBTAINED 

Earlier  In  the  report  I  referred  to  the  hard 
work,  resourcefulness,  and  energy  of  Okla- 
homa citizens  In  the  successful  efforts  of  the 


session.  The  negotiations  for  the  Oklahoma 
Ordnance  Works  at  Pryor  for  a  big,  new  in- 
dustrial site  Is  a  good  example.  Cooperat- 
ing with  the  Governor  and  other  State  and 
local  officials,  the  delegation  was  able  to  get 
the  General  Services  Administration  to  re- 
lease the  facility  for  •1,700.000.  With  lO.- 
OOO acres  of  land,  a  complete  railroad  net- 
work, and  many  other  Improvements,  this 
win  be  a  real  magnet  for  much  Industrial 
growth. 

The  delegation  teamed  up  to  help  Tulsans 
obtain  a  new  mission  for  the  federally  owned 
aircraft  plant  operated  by  Douglas  in  Tulsa, 
and  the  delegation  assisted  the  Cherokees  in 
gaining  pa3rment  of  their  ^14,769,000  claim 
which  had  been  pending  for  10  years. 

Teamwork  by  the  delegation  and  citizens 
In  the  lead  and  zinc  areas  resulted  in  passage 
of  the  long-sought  bill  providing  production 
payments  for  small  mine  operators. 

The  Oklahoma  delegation  also  had  un- 
limited backing  on  two  other  major  proj- 
ects— the  statewide  Community  Development 
Clinic  at  Oklahoma  City  and  the  first  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Space 
at  Tulsa.  The  development  cUnlc  drew  1,600 
Oklahomans  Interested  In  Improving  their 
communities.  The  space  conference  Intro- 
duced hundreds  of  America's  top  scientists 
and  industrialists  to  the  advantages  of  oiu* 
great  State. 

Of  utmost  Importance  to  me,  too,  was  the 
average  of  1,000  letters  a  week  delivered  to 
my  office  during  this  session.  Assisted  by 
my  staff,  I  have  tried  to  give  prompt  atten- 
tion to  each  letter.  And,  I  want  to  remind 
everyone  In  Oklahoma  that  the  purpose  of 
my  office  Is  to  serve  you.  Please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  me  If  you  think  I  can  be 
of  some  assistance. 

And,  finally,  I  want  to  thank  each  Individ- 
ual citizen — civic  leaders.  State  and  local 
officials,  the  press,  radio,  and  television — for 
your  splendid  cooperation  and  assistance 
during  the  Ist  session,  87th  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  Kesr. 


Press  Reports  Pentaf  on  Efforts  To  Trim 
Waste  in  Procnrement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILUAM  PROXMIRE 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral articles  in  newspaf>ers  and  maga- 
zines have  appeared  recently  describing 
the  Defense  Department's  new  attack  on 
waste  and  inefiBciency.  With  a  Defense 
budget  now  topping  $47  billion,  the  im- 
portance of  this  effort  cannot  be  empha- 
sized enough.  The  present  international 
situation,  which  has  prompted  a  major 
military  buildup  including  the  callup 
of  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units, 
makes  it  all  the  more  essential  to  achieve 
maximum  military  efficiency  for  the 
sums  which  are  appropriated.  The  op- 
portunities for  waste  in  a  period  of  mili- 
tary expansion  are  notorious.  There- 
fore it  is  welcome  news  that  the  officials 
in  charge  of  spending  operations,  led 
by  Deputy  Secretary  Roswell  L.  Gilpatric 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Thomas  D.  Mor- 
ris, are  mounting  a  concerted  campaign 
of  cost  cutting. 

One  article  describing  certain  aspects 
of  this  campaign  appeared  in  the  Wall 
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street  Journal.  Written  by  Louis  Kraar, 
a  Journal  staff  reporter,  it  outlined  the 
kinds  of  procedures  that  the  Pentagon 
seeks  to  adopt  to  achieve  greater  econ- 
omies. I  was  impressed  with  the  over- 
all picture  presented  in  this  article,  and 
desiring  fia^ther  clarification  I  wrote  As- 
sistant Secretary  Morris  to  request  a 
more  detailed  report  on  the  new  methods 
that  are  being  adopted.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  and  my  letter  to  Assistant 
Secretary  Morris  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

A  major  defense  procurement  reform 
that  has  already  been  adopted  is  the 
consolidation  into  a  central  supply 
agency  of  all  the  nonmilitary  purchases 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  reform  has 
been  advocated  for  some  years  by  the 
Defense  Procurement  Subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  led  by 
Senator  Paui.  Douglas  of  Iliinois.  As  a 
member  of  this  committee  I  have  strong- 
ly supported  this  change  and  now  hope 
that  it  will  achieve  the  economies  that 
are  predicted.  According  to  the  Penta- 
gon, this  single  step  may  save  as  much 
as  $250  million  per  year  once  it  is  in  full 
operation.  It  should  put  an  end  to  the 
wasteful  duplication  in  procurement  and 
stockpiling  that  was  documented  over 
and  over  again  in  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. 

An  article  in  Newsweek  magazine  de- 
scribes the  difiBculties  inherent  in  spend- 
ir\g  billions  of  dollars  efficiently.  It 
quotes  Pentagon  leaders  and  industry 
spokesmen  on  the  kinds  of  new  proce- 
dures which  may  be  most  helpful.  As  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Kraar's  Wall  Street 
Journal  piece,  this  article  raises  some 
questions  about  which  more  clarification 
would  be  desirable.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  tlys  article  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

One  of  the  most  obvloiis  causes  of 
waste  in  all  military  spending  operations 
has  been  the  increasingly  widespread 
use  of  cost-plus  contracts.  In  the  past 
decade  the  percent  of  budget-fattening 
cost-plus  procurement  has  risen  from 
12.7  percent  to  over  42  percent.  During 
the  same  period  the  volume  of  defense 
spending  increased  enormously,  so  the 
total  amount  of  cost-plus  procurement 
has  risen  an  even  greater  amount.  CMn- 
menting  on  the  need  for  efficient  de- 
fense production,  the  New  York  Times 
recently  noted: 

The  cost-plus  method  of  guaranteeing 
profits  for  defense  contractors  Is  another 
breeder  of  waste.  More  than  one-third  of 
all  defense  contracts  are  let  on  a  cost-plus 
basla — virtually  all  In  fields  that  carry  the 
highest  priority  or  Involve  the  most  experi- 
mental work.  The  Defense  Department  Is 
now  looking  for  a  system  that  wlU  provide 
a  greater  spur  to  speed  and  quality. 

When  billions  of  doUars  are  being  spent 
on  negotiated  contracts.  In  the  belief  that 
these  assure  more  dependable  and  economi- 
cal performance  than  could  be  obtained 
through  competitive  bidding,  the  coimtry  is 
entitled  to  prompt  notice  that  it  is  getting 
value  received. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  entitled 
"Efficient  Defense  Production"  also  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoso. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Honorable  Thomas  Mouiis, 
Assistant  Secretary  o/  Defense,  Installations 
and   Logistics,   Department    of   Defense. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAX  Secret ABT  Morris:  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  October  5,  1961,  carried  an  article 
by  Louis  Kraar  describing  Defense  Depart- 
ment efforts  to  eliminate  waste  and  reduce 
costs  In  military  spending.  The  article 
quotes  you  several  times.  Mr.  Kraar  ap- 
parently discussed  this  subject  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  Pentagon  officials,  and  be  may 
also  have  drawn  on  the  printed  text  of  the 
hearings  before  our  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Procurement  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

I  am  Impressed  with  the  overall  picture 
of  your  Department's  efforts  to  reduce  spend- 
ing In  defense  procurement  which  la  pre- 
sented in  this  article.  However,  there  are 
several  points  In  the  article  about  which  I 
would  like  more  information.  They  are  ns 
follows: 

1  Specifically  what  steps  are  being  taken 
to  "expand  competition  among  sxippliert  of 
military  hardware?"  Mr.  Kraar  suggests 
that  the  saving  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
resulting  from  this  more  vigorous  competi- 
tion "may  reach  $100  million."  Is  this  figure 
correct?  Have  you  looked  into  the  possibil- 
ity of  renegotiating  existing  contracts  to  in- 
ject a  similar  money-saving  element  of 
competition? 

2.  What  exactly  are  the  plana  to  revise 
buying  regulations  to  provide  stronger  In- 
centives for  cutting  costs?  The  Journal 
article  suggests  that  you  may  use  the  "power- 
ful Incentive  of  the  profit  motive"  to  achieve 
this?  Is  this  correct,  and  If  so,  how  would 
this  be  accomplished? 

3.  The  article  states  that  cost-plus  con- 
tracts "may  be  deemphaslzed."  Specifically, 
what  steps  are  being  taken  to  accomplish 
this?  What  share  of  defence  procurement 
Is  now  cost-plus?  How  much  do  you  think 
this  share  can  be  reduced? 

4.  The  article  also  quotes  you  as  saying 
that  savings  of  $50  million  "per  year  can 
be  achieved  in  the  purchase  of  airplane  spare 
parts,  and  that  the  percentage  of  such  parts 
bought  competitively  can  be  Increased  from 
15  percent  to  30  percent.  What  specific 
steps  are  being  taken  to  achieve  this  re- 
vision? Are  similar  changes  being  adopted 
for  all  spare  parts  procurement? 

5.  I  would  also  like  to  have  more  Infor- 
mation on  the  proposed  "sliding  scale  of 
'award  fees'  tied  to  total  performance" 
described  In  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
article. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

WiLXlAM    PROXMIRK, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Pentagon's  Purse:  Mn.rrART  Smcs  To  Cut 
Costs.  Partly  Orrsrr  Berlin  Buildup 
Outlay — Otficials  Aim  To  Boost  Use  of 
CoMPrriTiVE  Bidoinq.  Centralizx  More 
Buying — Mr.  McNamara's  Black   Book 

(By  Louis  E^aar) 
Washington.— As  the  big  bills  for  the 
Berlin  buildup  begin  to  pour  in.  Defense 
Chief  McNamara  and  his  Pentagon  band  are 
resolving  to  strive  harder  than  ever  to  save 
miUtary  dollars. 

Their  best  economy  efforts,  it's  conceded, 
won't  prevent  the  Nation's  defense  outlays 
from  surging  to  a  new  post-World  War  II 
high  of  around  $50  billion  In  the  year  start- 
ing next  July  1.  But,  policymakers  vow, 
they  will  help  keep  costs  from  climbing  more 
than  is  necessary.  By  streamlining  military 
purchasing,  shutting  down  unneeded  Instal- 
lations, and  using  less  dramatic  devices,  offi- 
cials expect  to  reap  annual  savings  high  In 
the  millions. 


"We  must  allot  and  use  men  and  units  as 
if  we  had  to  reach  into  our  own  pockets  to 
meet  the  pajToU,"  declares  Army  Secretary 
Stahr.  whose  service  Is  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  current  expansion  in  troop  strength. 

Right  up  to  Mr.  McNamara  himself,  ci- 
vilian leaders  Insist  their  aim  is  to  avoid  any 
Berlin-born  letdown  in  economy  and  effi- 
ciency efforts.  "We  have  no  Intention  of 
using  the  present  crisis  as  an  excuse  for  eas- 
ing up  our  drive"  declares  the  tough-minded 
former  Ford  Motor  Co.  executive  who  bosses 
the  Pentagon. 

DECINNINC    MOVES 

Beyond  mere  rhetoric,  defense  policy- 
makers are  steaming  ahead  on  various  econ- 
omy courses.  The  degree  of  final  success,  of 
course,  depends  on  how  far  they'll  reaUy 
push— often  against  opposition  from  Con- 
gress and  from  military  men  Inside  Uie 
Pentagon.  Nonetheless,  these  beginning 
movfes  are  being  made  with  som^  visible 
effect : 

On  orders  from  Secretary  McNamara.  the 
military  services  are  expanding  oompetition 
among  suppliers  of  major  hardware  they 
buy.  Thus,  after  first  picking  Borg-Wamer 
Corp.-s  Ingersoll-Knl!ima7«o  division  alone  to 
develop  a  new  aluminum  amphibious  ve- 
hicle called  LARC.  the  Army  awanled  a  pro- 
duction contract  to  LeToumeau-Westlng- 
hoiise  as  well  as  to  Ingersoll-Kolamajoo. 
"We  reduced  the  price  almost  50  percent, 
saving  over  $40,000  per  unit,  compared  with 
what  we  would  have  paid  If  there  had  been 
no  competition."  estimates  an  Array  pur- 
chasing agent.  Such  oompeUtton  before  long 
will  be  extended  to  aeronautical  and  other 
Bp.are  parts,  among  other  things  Savings 
may  reach  $100  million  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  next  June  30,  officials  reckon. 

Pentagon  procurement  ofllclals  are  laying 
plans  for  revising  complex,  often-rigid  buy- 
ing regulations  to  provide  stronger  Incentives 
to  contractors  for  cutting  costs  and  Improv- 
ing performance  of  aircraft,  missiles  and 
other  weapons.  WhUe  such  ■oh«^mts  have 
seen  limited  past  action,  the  Idea  now  Is  to 
make  far  greater  use  of  what  one  top  official 
terms  the  powerful  incentive  of  the  profit 
motive.  One  possibility  under  study:  Giving 
contractors  added  fees  for  a  particular  effi- 
cient, economical  job.  but  charging  them  a 
penalty  for  an  especially  poor  showing.  The 
cost-plus  contract,  under  which  a  supplier 
gets  a  set  fee  plus  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penses, may  be  deemphaslzed. 

The  new  Defense  Supply  Agency,  designed 
to  centralize  purchasing  of  Items  used  by  all 
the  services,  will  gradually  expand  lu  scope. 
It's  starting  out  with  clothing,  food,  petro- 
leum, medical,  automotive,  construction,  and 
a  few  other  things  on  its  shopping  list:  soon 
it  will  take  over  certain  services,  including 
transportation  management,  and  buying  of 
electrical  and  electronic  equipment.  Chemi- 
cal supplies  and  aviation  parts  may  be  added 
later  on.  Within  4  years,  officials  estimate, 
annual  operating  savings  will  run  about  $60 
million. 

surplus  installations 
The  campaign  to  close  down  surplus  mUl- 
tary  installations  Is  becoming  a  Pentagon  fix- 
ture. A  special  office  is  working  full  time  to 
scrutinize  some  6,700  sites  In  this  ccmntry 
and  abroad  for  possible  closing  or  cutback. 
Besides  the  73  Installations  now  slated  for 
shutdown  or  curtailment,  more  are  expected 
to  be  disclosed  before  the  year's  end.  and 
news  of  the  same  sort  may  come  periodically 
thereafter.  Prime  targets  include  supply 
depots,  which  now  burden  the  Pentagon  with 
41  million  square  feet  of  excess  storage  space. 
"This  current  BerUn  buildup."  declares 
one  high  official,  "will  require  more  rapid, 
rather  than  slower,  action  in  closing  tm- 
needed  bases.  We  need  the  men  and  mate- 
rials that  can  be  reassigned  to  high-priority 
missions." 
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The  McNamara  Pentagon  team  pursues 
these  and  other  economy  efforts  with  a  spe- 
cial style  of  managemiant  designed  to  bring 
quick  results,  that  conoentrates  authority  at 
the  top.  The  Secretary,  for  Instance,  de- 
mands that  aides  keep  a  special  scoresheet 
on  every  major  weapons  project  for  his  per- 
sonal scrutiny;  In  a  thick  black  looseleaf 
notebook.  Mr.  McNamara  geU  a  monthly  re- 
view of  the  Important  events  In  each  proj- 
ect, including  possible  delays,  financing 
problems,  and  an  indication  of  whether  a 
decision  is  required  on  the  program  during 
the  next  month. 

"This  notebook  gives  the  boss  a  pano- 
s^nlc  view  of  sll  important  programs."  ex- 
plains a  McNamara  aide.  "It  means  he 
gives  much  tighter  sui-velUance  and  closer 
personal  attention  tO|thMe  programs  than 
others  did  in  the  past."! 

"  'Managing  by  projects'  has  become  a 
way-of-llfe  in  the  Pentagon."  adds  the  As- 
sUtant  Defense  Secretary  for  InsUllaUons 
and  LogUUcs.  Thomas  D.  Morris.  "It  means 
we  concentrate  our  time  and  our  staff  talent 
on  a  few  major,  well-defined  problems  that 
can  be  pursued  to  a  paint  of  action,  as  op- 
posed to  dispersing  our  efforts." 

This  technique  has  brought  swift  action 
on  such  things  as  centralized  procurement. 
Mr.  McNamara  raised  the  issue  in  a  confi- 
dential memo  to  associates  last  March  23; 
they  studied  it,  and  by  September  1  plans 
for  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  were  set. 
That  5-month  feat  is  considered  better  than 
par  for  the  course  in  the  Pentagon's  bureau- 
cratic Jungle. 

But  the  McNamara  methods  have  brought 
sharp  complaints  from  military  and  civilian 
leaders  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  who 
maintain  too  much  authority  Is  centered  at 
the  top  and  too  little  use  Is  made  of  lower 
echelon  expertise. 

"Mr.  McNamara  tries  to  run  everything 
himself.  He's  almost  smart  enough  to  do 
it,  but  he's  only  human  and  cant  know  all." 
snaps  a  veteran  Pentagon  civilian  official. 
"Often,  these  people  decide  to  do  things 
without  really  understanding  the  facts." 

The  Air  Force,  for  Instance,  contends  that 
local  p\u-chasing  of  automotive  parts  proves 
more  economical  In  the  long  run  than  cen- 
tralized buying.  The  naason.  service  officials 
say.  Is  less  paperwork  and  delay.  Now.  how- 
ever, these  parts  will  be  handled  by  the  new 
central  procurement  agency. 

Apart  from  any  Internal  misfires,  the 
economy  drive  is  encountering  formidable 
obstacles  on  the  outside.  Stanch  local  re- 
sistance to  base  closings  and  curtailments 
is  being  faced  by  the  Pentagon  leaders. 
Delegations  from  affected  towns  have 
streamed  into  the  Capital  to  plead  for  their 
bases,  and  Congressmen  have  sought  to  re- 
verse shutdown  decisions.  So  far,  however, 
the  administration  has  reversed  Itself  only 
occasionally.  When  the  Pentagon  decided 
to  retain  in  oi>erating  forces  six  wings  of 
B-47  medium  bombers  originally  earmarked 
for  retirement  this  year  several  bcnnber  bases 
In  this  country  won  new  leases  on  life.  And 
now.  In  step  with  the  Berlin  buildup,  the  Air 
Force  Is  postponing  next  year's  scheduled 
closedown  of  four  alrbsses  in  Britain. 

STEPPXD-UP   TSAININO 

In  addition,  stepped-up  training  for  the 
Berlin  crisis  has  caused  the  Army  to  reopen 
Fort  Chaffee.  Ark.,  though  Mr.  McNamara 
insists:  "We  don't  have  plans  for  any  more 
reactivations." 

Even  if  all  economy  efforts  were  to  succeed, 
defense  outlays  still  would  rise.  "Notwith- 
standing all  our  efforts  to  effect  economies 
in  the  execution  of  the  defense  program," 
warns  Defense  Comptroller  Charles  Hitch, 
"defense  expenditures  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue their  upward  trend  in  fiscal  1963." 
Spending  then  Is  expected  to  hit  $60  billion, 
up  from  this  year's  post-World  War  U  high 
of  about  $47  billion,  tlianks  to  a  series  of 
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Kennedy-ordered      step-ups      In      military 
strength. 

But  added  efficiency  is  considered  all  the 
more  vital  now.  Increased  outlays  alone 
don't  produce  more  defense  capability,  warns 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  GUpatrlc.  With- 
out special  efforts  at  squeezing  more  value 
from  available  money,  he  declares,  the  coim- 
try could  get  shortchanged  In  military 
strength.  And  in  the  current  crisis  at- 
mosphere top  civilians  say.  they're  getting 
good  cooperation  from  below  In  tightening 
up  on  unnecessary  spending. 

The  Individual  military  services.  It's  re- 
ported, have  diligently  pursued  the  search 
for  more  competition  In  defense  procxire- 
ment.  The  Navy,  for  one,  estimates  that  by 
having  two  producers  rather  than  one  for  its 
Sidewinder  air-to-air  missile,  the  cost  has 
been  lowered  by  30  percent  to  $2,300  per  mis- 
sile; PhUco  Corp.  and  General  Electric  Co.  are 
the  two  major  contractors  for  the  Side- 
winder. 

BUYING    SPARE    PARTS 

A  new  area  for  reducing  prices  through 
competition  will  be  the  purchase  of  various 
spare  parU  according  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Morris.  "Our  studies  of  aeronautical  parte 
have  revealed  that  the  percentage  of  such 
parts  bought  competitively  can  probably  be 
Increased  from  15  to  30  pi  rcrnt  and 
that  price  savings  on  the  order  of  $50  mil- 
lion per  year  can  be  realized,"  he  reports. 

As  things  stand  now.  procurement  from  a 
single  soiirce  still  represents  the  bulk  of  all 
defense  contracting— about  60  percent  of  the 
total.  Service  officials  have  tended  to  shun 
more  com(>etltlon  for  many  reasons.  Includ- 
ing fear  of  buying  from  unproven  sources, 
and  lack  of  time  and  manpower  to  conduct 
competition?:.  Moreover,  buying  from  a 
single  source  often  is  Inherent  in  certain 
stages  of  defense  work:  a  major  missile  or 
airplane  whose  details  must  be  worked  out 
bit  by  bit  can  usually  be  developed  only  by  a 
single  major  contractor  known  to  have  the 
needed  manpower  and  facilities  for  the  Job. 

Where  they  are  feasible,  even  relatively 
small  Increases  in  competitive  procurement, 
defense  officials  say,  can  bring  significant 
cost  cuts.  "It's  believed  that  price  savings 
of  at  least  $100  million  can  be  achieved  this 
fiscal  year,"  states  a  high  official. 

EXTRA    FEES    FOR    CONTXACTOXS 

In  another  effort  to  achieve  savings,  the 
services  will  be  urged  to  make  greater  use  of 
contract  arrangements  that  offer  companies 
a  substantial  share  of  the  fruits  of  any  cost- 
cutting  plans  they  can  devise.  Often  if  speed 
of  delivery  or  special  performance  features — 
extra  high  altitude  tor  a  plane  or  extra  long 
range  for  a  mlssUe — are  virgently  wanted, 
extra  fees  may  be  given  for  exceeding  certain 
standards. 

The  most  fundamental  change  In  the  works 
Is  simply  modifying  administrative  proce- 
dures to  allow  the  military  services  to  pay 
higher  protfis.  when  warranted  by  contrac- 
tors' good  work.  Present  laws  allow  up  to  15 
percent  profit  for  research  and  development 
work  and  10  percent  for  production;  but  In 
practice  contractors  rarely  get  mc»-e  tlian  10 
percent  for  research  and  7  percent  for  pro- 
duction. 

To  stimulate  better,  cheaper  work,  too, 
procvirement  chiefs  plan  to  give  more  weight 
to  past  performance  In  selecting  contractors 
for  future  Jobs. 

And  as  a  special  Incentive  for  contractors, 
Assistant  Secretary  Morris,  the  Pentagon's 
top  procurement  man,  proposes  a  sliding 
scale  of  award  fees  tied  to  total  performance. 
While  details  have  yet  to  t>e  decided  it  would 
work  primarily  like  this:  The  Government 
would  select  a  board  of  professional  experts 
not  directly  Involved  In  a  particular  contract 
to  determine  how  much  profit  a  concern 
should  get  for  a  given  Job  after  It's  com- 
pleted. A  particularly  good  job  would  mean 
a  higher  than  normal  profit  In  the  form  of 


an  extra  award  fee;  especially  poor  perform- 
ance would  mean  a  penalty  instead. 

Weapons:  The  Struggle  To  Build  More  or 
Them  Bttter  and  Faster  WrrnouT  Undue 
Costs  or  Proftts 

(The  Nation's  biggest  business — and  its 
biggest  challenge — Is  defense.  The  record  In 
meeting  that  challenge  is  good,  but  it  may 
not  be  good  enough.  This  week  Senior  Edi- 
tor James  M.  Cannon  and  Associate  Editor 
Lawrence  S.  Martz  turn  the  spotlight  on  the 
problems  of  the  defense  Industry,  and  what's 
being  done  about  them.) 

Ever  since  1777,  when  Washington's  ragged 
troops  were  freezing  at  Valley  Forge  and  the 
Continental  Congress  was  complaining  about 
war  contractors'  "lust  of  avarice,"  the  prob- 
lem has  remained :  How  can  the  country  pro- 
duce the  best  weapons,  with  the  least  delay, 
and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost?  As  the 
weapons  have  evolved  from  muskets  to  mis- 
siles and  the  cost  of  defense  has  soared  to 
$50  billion  a  year,  the  problem  has  become  as 
complex  as  the  1 .5  million  parts  of  a  Nlke- 
Zeus  antimissile  battery.  And  In  Washing- 
ton today,  the  continuing  search  for  solu- 
tions has  assumed  a  new  urgency — and  a 
new  sense  of  purpose. 

Top  defense  Industry  leaders.  In  New  York 
2  weeks  ago  for  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Security  Industrial  Association,  heard  this 
blunt  warning  from  Roswell  L.  Gllpatrlc. 
Daputy  Secretary  of  Defense :  "We  cannot  af- 
ford production  delays.  We  cannot  tolerate 
unsatisfactory  material.  Overall,  your  In- 
dustry's performance  has  been  good,  but 
■good'  Is  not  enough  in  these  times.  There 
have  been  far  too  many  failures.  We  are 
by  no  means  satisfied." 

Reasons  for  dissatisfaction  weren't  hard  to 
find.  There  was  the  supercarrier  Kitty 
Hawk,  now  on  extended  sea  trials  some  22 
months  behind  schedule;  there  was  the  M-14 
rifle,  only  now  free  of  the  production  bugs 
that  have  beset  It  for  2  years.  There  was  the 
missile  that  malfunctioned  because  a  work- 
man let  a  drop  of  solder  fall  into  a  semi- 
conductor; there  was  the  new  jet  aircraft 
delayed  for  6  months  because  a  company 
official  didn't  tell  his  superiors  that  there 
were  problems  with  the  engine. 

For  all  the  honid  examples,  GUpatrlc  made 
it  clear  that  his  warning  was  not  an  Indict- 
ment of  the  defense  Industry.  He  also  ac- 
knowledged what  businessmen  have  been 
guardedly  grumbling  about  for  year — that 
the  Government  shares  the  blame  for  delays, 
rising  costs,  and  uneven  quality  in  defense 
contracts.  His  basic  message:  Fundamental 
changes  are  being  made  In  defense  procure- 
ment. They  will  hurt  some  firms — the  in- 
efficient, the  incapable,  the  careless.  But 
they  will  reward  good  performance,  and 
they  will  benefit  the  country. 

Cheers:  The  businessmen  were  enthusias- 
tic. "We'll  have  accomplished  a  great  deal 
If  we  can  get  rewards  for  good  performances 
and  penalties  for  bad  work."  said  E.  V.  Hug- 
gins.  NSIA  president  and  chairman  of  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corp.'s  executive  commit- 
tee. "I've  never  seen  a  time  when  there  was 
a  better  approach  to  cooperation  [between 
Industry  and  the  Pentagon]  than  there  is 
today." 

What  are  the  problems?  Understandably, 
both  defense  and  industry  officials  are  re- 
luctant to  jeopardize  their  improving  rela- 
tions with  quoted  criticisms;  the  president 
of  one  space-age  company  dismissed  the 
whole  subject  as  "too  touchy"  for  comment. 
Off  the  record,  thotigh,  they  list  a  bewilder- 
ing variety  of  often  contradictory  complaints 
on  the  difficulties  of  defense  business. 

Government  aids  accuse  the  contractors 
of  bidding  low  on  competitive  contracts, 
counting  on  raising  the  price  later  in  re- 
negotiating sessions;  of,  on  the  other  hand, 
bidding  high  on  negotiated  cost-plus  con- 
tracts, hoping  to  make  a  profit  on  the  cost 
figure;    of   neglecting   quality   controls;    of 
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falling  to  coordinate  parallel  stages  of  proj- 
ects and  permlting  delays  In  whole  pro- 
grams. The  contractors.  In  tiu-n,  accuse  the 
Government ^.of  forcing  their  profits  down 
(from  an  average  7  percent  to  3  percent  in 
8  years,  one  industry  official  says) ;  of  making 
unnecessary  design  changes  on  contracts  In 
work;  of  erecting  mountains  of  redtape  and 
trying  to  supervise  niggling  details. 

Shortcomings :  "There  has  not  been  a 
widespread  failure  in  defense  procurement," 
Gtlpatrlc  told  Newsweek  last  week,  "but 
we've  noticed  on  a  number  of  occasions  that 
contractors  on  whom  we've  relied  for  excel- 
lence •  •  •  have  not  taken  the  kind  of  pre- 
cautions, particularly  In  quality  control, 
that  we  expected. 

"The  other  day,  we  were  suddenly  told  the 
engine  for  a  new  aircraft  wouldn't  be  ready 
until  5  months  after  the  scheduled  date. 
Top  management  was  not  made  aware  by  its 
own  people  that  the  problem  had  developed. 
So  the  flight  test  was  thrown  off  by  6  months. 
"Industry  Is  often  blameless  (when  fail- 
ures occur).  It  Is  not  always  easy  to  Iden- 
tify contractor  failures.  We  are  moving  Into 
a  new  order  of  things.  We  are  pressing  all 
designs  and  engineering  beyond  pragmatic 
experience  (and)  men  have  to  set  constantly 
higher  standards." 

Experted  to  death:  Most  businessmen,  for 
their  part,  admit  they're  not  always  blame- 
less. But  many  of  them  echo  the  complaint 
of  George  M.  Bunker,  board  chairman  of  the 
Martin  Co.:  "We  are  being  overmanaged  by 
the  (Government) ,  especially  in  research  and 
development,  and  are  being  experted  to 
death."  Other  contractors  agree  with  the 
Boeing  engineer  who  told  Newsweek:  "If  an 
automobile  manufacturer  started  out  to 
build  a  racing  car,  then  changed  to  a  stock 
car,  then  to  a  passenger  car,  then  went  back 
to  biilldlng  a  racing  car,  he'd  have  some- 
thing of  the  same  problem  Boeing  is  having 
with  the  Oyna-Soar  space  glider,  thanks  to 
the  Air  Force  and  its  constant  changing  of 
design  goals. 

"There's  almost  no  such  thing  any  more 
as  a  blanket  cost-plus  contract."  the  8p>okes- 
man  for  another  top  contractor  said.  "If 
you  do  your  damnedest  to  be  efOcient,  you 
Jxist  get  renegotiated." 

Despite  the  friction.  Government  and  in- 
dustry both  recognize  underlying  problems 
they  must  12am  to  live  with. 

First  and  most  basic,  weapons  are  ad- 
vancing so  fast  that  they  become  obso- 
lete before  they've  gone  Into  production: 
thus  a  shrinking  proportion  of  defense  work 
Is  on  production  contracts,  and  a  swelling 
amount  on  research  and  development.  Gen- 
eral Electric,  for  example,  did  90  percent  of 
its  defense  work  on  production  during  the 
Korean  war.  estimates  now  It's  less  than 
40  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  as  weapons  become  more 
complex  and  expensive,  the  quality  stand- 
ards soar  out  of  sight.  This  is  most  obvious 
In  such  fields  as  missile  testing,  where  failure 
of  a  single  widget  can  set  back  a  whole  pro- 
gram for  months.  And  the  high  standards 
are  requiring  extensive  advances  in  tech- 
niques. One  contractor  noted:  "When  you're 
building  a  missile  silo  you've  got  to  potir 
concrete  to  tolerances  of  fractions  of  an 
Inch.  What  concrete  man  has  ever  done 
that?  It's  building  with  calipers.  You've 
got  to  develop  a  whole  new  breed  of  work- 
ers." 

Ccnnpllcating  the  question  Is  the  fluc- 
tuating world  crisis,  which  makes  speed  es- 
sential. The  Mlnuteman  missile,  its  rocket 
motor  and  its  underground  silo  are  being 
developed  simultaneously;  a  change  In  any 
stage  can  require  extensive  redesigning  of 
the  others — which  inevitably  adds  to  cost 
and  time. 

Politics:  A  flnal  fact  of  life  Is  the  semi- 
political  nature  of  defense  contract  awards. 
One  disappointed  contractor  said:  "You  put 
up  a  highly  qualifled  bid,  and  then  because 


of  some  purely  political  consideration — ^un- 
employment in  some  other  area,  or  becaiise  a 
Senator  has  the  ear  of  the  buying  agency, 
or  whatever — you  get  knocked  out." 

None  of  these  factors  is  likely  to  change. 
But  other  problems  can  be  solved — as  11- 
Ixistrated  by  the  cases  of  the  Kitty  Hawk  and 
the  M-14. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp..  a  subsidiary 
of  Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott,  won  the  Kitty 
Hawk  aircraft  carrier  contract  5  years  ago 
with  a  bid  of  $119.8  million— reportedly  be- 
low what  the  work-hungry  yard  flgiu-ed 
would  be  flnal  cost.  There  were  a  host  of 
design  changes;  as  costs  mounted,  the  Navy 
says,  the  company  cut  corners  wherever  It 
could.  About  $1  million  a  year  was  saved 
In  housekeeping  costs — but  metal  shavings 
and  other  debris  littered  the  decks  and  found 
their  way  into  fuel,  water,  and  chemical 
lines.  Thus,  considerable  work  had  to  be 
done  twice  to  clear  out  the  pipes,  says  the 
Navy. 

No  one  will  estimate  the  flnal  cost  of  the 
Kitty  Hawk,  and  the  debate  over  who  pays 
for  how  much  of  the  added  price  continues. 
Navy  Secretary  John  B.  Connally,  Jr.,  esti- 
mates the  Navy's  design  changes  were  re- 
sponsible for  about  12  months  of  the  delay, 
and  New  York  shipbuilding's  inefllclency  for 
the  remaining  10  months.  In  any  case,  pub- 
lished reports  say  the  Navy  found  from  700 
to  1,400  deficiencies  in  the  ship. 

Inevitable:  As  the  first  missile-firing  su- 
percarrier.  the  Kitty  Hauk  was  in  many  ways 
a  development  contract,  subject  to  the  in- 
evitable design  changes  that  go  with  a  new 
weapon.  But  such  problems  can  extend  to 
production  work,  too — as  the  M-14  rifle  dem- 
onstrates. 

"I  think  it  Is  a  disgrace  the  way  the  proj- 
ect was  handled."  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  told  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  July.  "I  dont  mean  particularly 
by  the  Army,  but  by  the  Nation.  This  Is 
a  relatively  simply  Job.  to  build  a  rifle  •  •  • 
and  yet  this  project  languished  for  months — 
years,  actually." 

One  explanation  was  offered  by  L.  E.  Kreig. 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Olln 
Mathleson's  Winchester  Western  Division: 
"This  is  not  a  gun;  this  is  a  machine  tool." 
Olin  and  Harrington  &  Richardson.  Inc., 
which  got  the  ftrst  contracts  for  the  M-14 
early  in  1959.  couldnt  unsnarl  the  produc- 
tion problems  luitil  this  summer.  The  rifle 
has  110  parts,  many  of  which  must  be  ma- 
chined to  close  tolerances;  in  addition,  major 
design  changes  became  necessary. 

"Design  changes  are  a  way  of  life."  Krelg 
said.  "Nobody  can  foresee  everything.  The 
problem  is  not  the  changes  themselves,  but 
the  way  they  have  to  be  made.  Every  piece 
of  paper  accovmtlng  for  every  action  must 
be  approved  [by  the  Government!  before 
the  action  Is  taken.  This  looks  like  econ- 
omy, but  it's  probably  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive measures  that  could  ever  be  taken." 

Pledges:  The  problems  are  obvious;  the 
solutions  are  not.  But  In  the  new  atmos- 
phere that  followed  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration into  Washington,  defense  and  indus- 
try leaders  have  agreed  on  a  surprising 
number  of  changes.  In  a  speech  to  the 
NSIA.  Secretary  McNamara  last  June  prom- 
ised the  Government  would  try  to  simplify 
Its  speciflcatlons;  reduce  development  times; 
hold  down  the  number  of  design  changes, 
and  cut  the  amount  of  information  required 
from  contractors.  Both  Industry  and  the 
Government  are  working  to  cut  costs,  with 
some  impressive  results.  Samples:  The 
Polaris  fusing  assembly,  which  formerly 
cost  $50,  can  be  made  now  for  $5;  Martin  Co. 
found  a  way  to  make  a  $45  missile  com- 
ponent for  $7. 

The  Defense  Department  Is  trying  to  re- 
verse the  trend  to  cost-plus  contracts,  up 
from  12.7  percent  of  the  budget  in  1951  to 
42.6  percent  in  fiscal  1960.  And  Thomas  D. 
Morris.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  hopes 
to  raise  the  number  of  contracts  let  by  com- 


petitive bidding  from  the  current  15  percent 
to  25  or  30  percent.  Success,  he  says,  will 
save  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Businessmen  welcome  all  these  moves, 
though  some  are  skeptical  about  the  chances 
for  fixed -price  contracts  and  competitive 
bidding  on  today's  complex  contracts.  The 
plan  they  like  best  Is  McNamara's  emphasis 
on  rewarding  good  performance  and  punish- 
ing failure.'  He  wants  more  contracts  like 
the  one  Just  signed  for  a  new  missile:  If  it 
works  on  the  first,  second,  or  third  shot,  the 
producer  gets  a  15-percent  bonus.  If  it 
works  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  shot,  he  gets  no 
Incentive  payment.  If  it  does  not  work  by 
the  sixth  firing,  he  loses  6  percent,  and  the 
penalties  go  higher  after  that. 

To  keep  the  ball  rolling.  McNamara  has 
set  up  an  Independent  Logistics  Management 
Institute,  headed  by  Charles  H.  Kellstadt. 
board  chairman  of  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co. 
The  institute,  under  acting  executive  director 
Dr.  Sterling  Livingston,  a  Harvard  Business 
School  professor  and  defense-buying  expert, 
will  study  the  whole  Government  supply  field 
and  propose  new  ideas. 

Livingston,  who  rewrote  the  Navy's  pro- 
curement instructions  In  World  War  II  and 
helped  rebuild  the  military  buying  apparatus 
In  the  Korean  war,  thinks  the  new  empha- 
sis on  the  profit  motive  will  make  a  big  dif- 
ference in  raising  quality,  cutting  delays  and 
costs.  "Now  we  pay  a  man  to  goof  as  well 
as  perform."  he  says.  "In  the  future,  we 
will  penalize  a  man  who  goofs,  and  pay  him 
better  to  perform." 

Win  the  changes  make  any  real  difference? 
Some  veterans  on  both  sides  of  the  fence 
tend  to  doubt  It;  they  see  the  problems  as 
too  complex,  and  too  well  established,  to 
permit  more  than  token  Improvement.  But 
the  consensus  was  summed  up  by  Living- 
ston, who  expects  no  overnight  production 
miracles  but  is  convinced  that  great  steps 
forward  can  be  made.  "These  problems  have 
been  around  a  long  time,  and  people  have 
been  working  on  them  for  a  long  time,"  he 
said.  "But  Secretary  McNamara  and  his 
staff  have  an  astonishing  determination  to 
get  things  done.  The  real  difference  Is  that 
the  top  level  wants  something  to  happen." 

EmcixNT  Dxrxivsx  PaooucTTOK 
The  Pentagon  U  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
many  large  defense  contractors  are  doing 
their  Job.  Quality  is  poor  on  some  weapons; 
delivery  dates  are  not  being  met  and  costs 
are  too  high.  The  record  has  been  disturb- 
ing enough  to  prompt  Deputy  Defense  Sec- 
retary Gllpatrlc  to  tell  the  heads  of  defense 
Industries:  "We  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  the  unique  managerial  talent  with 
which  this  Nation  Is  endowed  has  yet  made 
Itself  fully  effective  In  defense  production." 
This  is  a  dismaying  comment  In  a  year 
when  we  are  spending  $25  billion  on  mUl- 
tary  procurement  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
world  situation  compel  us  to  be  ready  with 
a  wide  range  of  arms  and  the  means  to  get 
them  swiftly  to  any  part  of  the  globe.  In 
a  crisis  we  mvist  never  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  because  we  do  not 
have  enough  conventional  arms  to  meet  the 
requlremenu  of  a  limited  war.  The  analety 
being  expressed  by  Air  Force  units  in  Europe 
over  just  this  possibility  indicates  the  need 
for  top  speed  in  fulfilling  all  our  procure- 
ment goals. 

Allocating  the  blame  for  waste  In  defense 
production  Is  never  an  easy  task.  The  mili- 
tary services  themselves  often  are  much  at 
fault,  as  they  were  on  the  M-14  rifle  and 
many  aspects  of  the  missile  program.     The 


>  The  Idea  isn't  new.  In  1907  the  War  De- 
partment hired  the  Wright  brothers  to  build 
a  plane,  agreed  on  a  10-percent  bonus  for 
each  mile  of  speed  over  40  miles  an  hour  and 
a  10-percent  penalty  for  each  mile  under  the 
target.  The  WrlghU  hit  42.25  miles  per 
hour,  got  a  $5,000  bonus. 
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hangover  of  the  Pentagon's  own  "troika" 
system  of  divided  procurement  responsibility, 
delays  in  the  ai>proval  of  designs  and  the 
Issuance  of  oontraots,  the  kind  of  perfec- 
tionism that  results  in  frequent  changes 
after  contracts  go  Into  production — all  these 
have  been  factors  in  slowing  deliveries  and 
driving  up  costs. 

The  cost-plus  method  of  guaranteeing 
profits  for  defense  contractors  is  another 
breeder  of  waste.  More  than  one-third  of 
all  defense  contracts  are  let  on  a  cost-plus 
basis^virtually  all  in  fields  that  carry  the 
highest  priority  or  Involve  the  most  experi- 
mental work.  The  Defense  Department  is 
now  looking  for  a  system  that  will  provide 
a  greater  spur  to  speed  and  quality. 

When  billions  of  dollars  are  being  spent 
under  negotiated  contracts,  in  the  belief 
that  these  assure  more  dependable  and  eco- 
nomical performance  than  could  be  obtained 
through  competitive  bidding,  the  country  is 
entitled  to  prompt  notice  that  It  is  getting 
value  received. 


Goals  of  the  New  Frontier :  Edacation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or   M^    JISSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  his  me-tsage  to  the  Congress 
on  education.  President  Kennedy  stated 
that  our  goals  in  th:js  area  must  be  "a  new 
standard  of  excellcmce  In  education — and 
the  availability  of  such  excellence  to  all 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  pursue  It." 
More  specifically  he  pointed  out  that  "we 
must  give  attention  to  both  teachers' 
salaries  and  classrooms.  lx>th  college 
academic  facilities  and  dormitories,  both 
scholarships  and  loans,  both  vocational 
and  general  education." 

Had  Congress  accepted  the  legislative 
proposals  made  by  the  President,  or.  in- 
deed, had  it  accepted  any  of  the  other 
more  modest  prc^sals  that  followed 
during  the  course  of  this  session,  great 
strides  could  have  tieen  made  toward  the 
realization  of  the  goals  stated  by  the 
President — goals  which  themselves  could 
not  conceivably  be  the  subject  of  parti- 
san or  political  dispute.  But  In  a  blsizlng 
display  of  political  factionalism  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  only  re- 
jected these  proposals,  It  refused  even  to 
discuss  the  subject. 

A  number  of  Members  who  voted 
against  debating  the  bill  that  was 
brought  to  the  floor  attempted  to  avoid 
their  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
blocking  Federal  assistance  to  education 
by  complaining  of  the  procedure  that 
was  employed.  The  procedure,  known 
as  Calendar  Wednesday,  has  existed  In 
the  rules  of  the  House  for  over  50  years, 
and  it  was  chosen,  of  course,  because  it 
was  the  only  feasit)le  means  of  allowing 
the  entire  membership  to  express  their 
position  on  Federal  school  aid.  It  Is 
significant  to  note  that  those  who  com- 
plained of  the  procedure  were  not  so 
vocal  when  a  bare  majority  of  the  Rules 
Committee  preclud<Kl  the  use  of  more 
familiar  procedures  Furthermore,  had 
the  House  voted  to  consider  the  bill  that 


was  called  up  on  Calendar  Wednesday, 
there  would  have  been  ample  time  for 
discussion  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal and  opportunity  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  amendments  or  substitutes.  The 
only  fair  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is 
that  those  who  voted  against  debating 
the  school  bill  are  opposed  to  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

This  conclusion  would  seem  absolutely 
fair  but  for  one  thing :  only  shortly  after 
the  House  blocked  consideration  of  the 
school  bill  it  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  so-called  impacted 
areas  law  and  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act — both  of  which  are  undenia- 
bly Federal  aid  to  education.  Federal 
aid  to  school  districts  that  are  "im- 
pacted"— that  is,  overcrowded  because  of 
Federal  activity  in  the  locality— is  really 
only  a  little  less  Federal  aid  than  the 
administration  proposed. 

Only  a  relatively  few  of  the  Nation's 
school  districts  receive  impacted  area 
aid,  and  the  needs  of  those  districts  that 
do  not  receive  this  aid  are  equally  criti- 
cal and  immediate.  More  than  2  million 
children  attend  school  in  unsatisfactory 
facilities,  and  in  the  next  10  years  some 
600,000  new  classrooms  will  be  required, 
at  an  average  cost  of  $40,000  each.  The 
average  salary  of  American  teachers  is 
about  $4,800  annually,  and  we  now  have 
a  shortage  250,000  public-school  teach- 
ers. If  the  impacted  areas  program  Is 
to  be  continued,  therefore,  it  should  be 
continued  as  part  of  a  comprehensive, 
nondiscriminatory  Federal  effort.  As 
President  Kennedy  said  in  his  education 
message,  "one-sided  aid  Is  not  enough." 

The  stated  goals  of  the  New  Frontier 
In  the  field  of  education — attaining  new 
standards  of  excellence  and  making  this 
excellence  available  to  those  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  pursue  it — are  not 
really  the  goals  of  a  political  party. 
They  are  the  goals  of  an  enlightened  so- 
ciety that  understands  where  the  real 
sources  of  progress  and  strength  lay. 
Reasonable  men  may  differ  over  the 
means  to  attain  these  goals,  but  the  time 
has  arrived  when  these  differences  must 
be  honestly  debated  and  put  to  the  test 
of  public  opinion.  The  goals  Involved 
are  too  Important  for  anything  less. 


Uaited  States  SlM>ald  CoatiBne  Frieadly 
ReUtioBS  With  VeaeneU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  PITTS  RYAN 

or  XBW   TOKK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIYSS 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1981 

Mr.  RTAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, September  23,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Rousselot]  was  recog- 
nized under  previous  ord^r  of  the  House. 
His  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record  attack  the  President  of  Vene- 
zuela, Romulo  Betancourt,  with  the 
same  kind  of  false  charges  which  the 
enemies  of  democracy  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  often  have  used  in  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  discredit  him. 


Since  competent  observers  of  Latin 
America  recognize  instantly  the  incred- 
ible distortions  contained  in  the  state- 
ment, at  first  I  thought  the  attack 
should  not  be  dignified  with  a  rebuttal. 
However,  most  of  us  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  follow  the  intricacies  of 
Latin  American  political  developments. 
So  the  public  will  know  only  that  a 
Member  of  Congress  has  Indicted  the 
President  of  Venezuela  with  grave 
charges.  Generally  it  will  not  be  known 
that  the  statement  was  entered  in  the 
Record  in  the  waning  hours  of  the  ses- 
sion when  urgent  legislation  was  before 
us.  If  no  voice  is  raised  to  counter 
them,  the  public  perhaps  will  be  in- 
clined to  give  credence  to  the  accusa- 
tions. Therefore,  I  believe  that  the 
record  must  be  set  straight. 

The  present  Goverment  of  Venezuela 
is  one  of  the  principal  foundations  for 
democracy  in  Latin  America.  Yet, 
there  is  an  active  lobby  engaged  in  un- 
dermining the  friendly  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Venezuela. 

I  am  compelled  to  ask :  Is  Mr.  RotrssE- 
LOT's  statement  unwittingly  a  part  of  an 
effort  to  establish  a  climate  of  sympathy 
for  the  ex-dlctator  of  Venezuela  who  Is 
currently  in  Miami  fighting  extradition 
to  Venezuela? 

Let  us  consider  Mr.  Rousselot's 
charges  and  the  evidence  he  submits  to 
support  them. 

The  gist  of  his  argument  is  that  Presi- 
dent Betancourt  Is  a  Communist  and 
that,  by  giving  aid  and  moral  support  to 
Betancourt's  government,  the  United 
States  is  supporting  a  Communist  take- 
over In  Venezuela. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  asserts: 

The  facts  pinpoint  Betancourt  as  a  life- 
long supporter  of  Commimlst  objectives  and 
ideology. 

The  principal  "facts"  related  to  sup- 
port his  view  are:  First,  Betancourt  was 
a  Communist  in  the  early  1930's;  sec- 
ond, quotes  from  letters  allegedly  writ- 
ten by  Betancourt  in  1932;  third,  the 
relationship  between  Betancourt  and 
Castro  is  that  of  "teacher  and  disciple" ; 
fourth,  Betancourt  "welshed"  on  an  al- 
leged agreement  with  the  United  States 
at  the  OAS  conference  at  San  Jose  to 
support  a  strong  declaration  against 
Castro  In  return  for  the  U.S. 
vote  for  sanctions  against  the  Domini- 
can Republic ;  fifth,  the  Betancourt  gov- 
ernment's "wavering"  support  for  the 
n.S.  position  on  Important  issues  in  the 
United  Nations;  sixth,  the  Betancourt 
govenunent's  alleged  interference  with 
private  property  and  foreign  investments 
in  Venezuela. 

Mr.  Rousselot's  conclusions  are  based 
on  8(xne  strange  distortions  of  history. 

In  point  of  fact,  since  1935  Romulo 
Betancourt  has  been  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing anti-Communist,  democratic  lead- 
ers In  Latin  America. 

Venezuela  has  had  a  tortured  political 
history.  Since  achieving  Independence 
In  1830,  Venezuela  has  been  plagued  by 
tyrannical  rulers,  political  Instability, 
and  revolt.  The  exploitation  of  Vene- 
zuela's vast  oil  deposits  since  World  War 
I  brought  great  wealth  to  a  handful  of 
people,  while  the  rest  have  lived  In  the 
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same  abject  poverty  as  before  the  oil 
bonanza. 

Three  decades  ago  Romulo  Betan- 
court  and  a  group  of  other  young  uni- 
versity students  began  to  seek  a  way  to 
remedy  conditions  in  a  country  where 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  had  no 
voice  in  governing  their  own  society  and 
in  determining  their  own  destiny. 

The  students'  first  attempt  came  in 
1928  with  the  organization  of  a  general 
strike  to  break  the  grip  of  the  dictator, 
Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  who  had  ruled 
Venezuela  with  an  iron  hand  for  20 
years.  The  strike  failed,  and  most  of 
the  young  men,  including  Romulo  Betan- 
court,  were  deported. 

During  his  exile  in  Costa  Rica.  Betan- 
court  did  indeed  become  a  Communist. 
However,  close  contact  with  militant 
Communists  convinced  him  of  the  evils 
of  commimism. 

He  broke  with  the  party  in  1935.  Bet- 
ancourfs  subsequent  history  has  been 
one  of  constant  combat  against  the 
Communists  whose  ideology  he  had 
learned  by  firsthand  experience  to  de- 
test. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dictator  Gomez  in 
1935,  his  successor.  Gen.  Lopez  Con- 
treras,  permitted  the  exiles  to  return. 
Most  of  the  opposition  groups  banded 
together  into  two  political  organizations. 
The  Communists  founded  the  PRP — 
Partido  Republicano  Progresista — as  a 
frorft  organization  because  Communist 
activities  were  outlawed.  The  group  of 
democratic  leaders,  including  Romulo 
Betancourt  and  most  of  his  present  asso- 
ciates, formed  ORVE.  In  1936  the  dic- 
tator prohibited  all  political  activity. 
ORVE  and  PRP  went  underground  and 
joined  forces  imder  the  name  of  the 
Partido  Democratico  Nacional  in  order 
to  better  combat  the  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment. 

From  the  outset  dissension  arose  be- 
tween the  Communist  and  non -Commu- 
nist members  of  the  Partido  Democrat- 
ico Nacional.  The  non-Communists,  led 
by  Betancourt,  insisted  that  the  Com- 
munists should  break  all  ties  with  the 
international  Communist  movement. 
When  the  Communists  refused,  the  two 
groups  split — in  1937 — with  the  Com- 
munists coming  out  openly  as  the  Par- 
tido Comunista  de  Venezuela — Venezue- 
lan Communist  Party. 

In  1941  Betancourt's  party  was  legal- 
ized by  the  government  and  adopted  its 
present  name,  Accion  Democratica,  or 
AD,  which  later  became  the  majority 
party  in  Venezuela. 

The  constant  conflict  between  Accion 
Democratica  and  the  Communists  is 
overwhelming  evidence  of  their  ani- 
mosity. During  World  War  n  the  fledg- 
ing AD  party  took  a  strong  stand  for 
the  Allies  and  against  the  Soviet-Nazi 
pact.  The  Communists,  as  they  did  the 
world  over,  at  first  denounced  the  con- 
flict as  imperialist.  Only  when  the 
Nazis  attacked  the  Soviet  Union  did  the 
Venezuelan  Communists,  as  Communists 
again  did  the  world  over,  become  violent 
opponents  of  the  Axis. 

During  World  War  n  Communists 
maintained  close  relations  with  the 
regime  of  Gen.  Medina  Angarita.  Me- 
dina's official  party  presented  joint  lists 
of    candidates    with    the    Communists 


which  were  contested  by  Accion  Demo- 
cratica candidates. 

In  1945  a  coup  d'etat  deposed  Medina 
and  brought  Betancourt  and  Accion 
Democratica  briefly  to  power.  The  Com- 
munists even  took  up  arms  to  defend  the 
Medina  regime. 

In  1948  the  AD  supported  government 
of  President  Romulo  Gallegos,  the  first 
democratically  elected  president  in  Vene- 
zuelan history,  was  deposed  by  a  miUtary 
coup  led  by  Col.  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez. 

The  Perez  Jimenez  decade  helped  the 
Communists  in  Venezuela.  The  mili- 
tary government  immediately  prohibited 
action  by  Accion  Democratica,  jailing 
and  exiling  its  political  leaders,  as  well 
as  its  union  leaders.  The  Communist 
Party,  on  the  contrary,  was  permitted 
to  function  and  to  publish  its  daily  nev/s- 
paper  for  almost  3  years.  Thus,  the 
Communists  took  advantage  of  the 
vacuum  left  by  the  persecuted  AD  union 
leaders. 

To  maintain  his  power,  the  dictator 
had  to  strangle  the  vigorous  free  trade 
unions  which  Betancourt  and  the  AD 
had  nurtured.  The  democratic  leader- 
ship in  the  unions  was  destroyed,  and 
the  labor  movement  was  taken  over  by 
the  Communists. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  Perez  Jimenez 
in  1958,  Accion  Democratica  and  other 
democratic  labor  leaders  have  had  a  bit- 
ter fight  to  recapture  the  labor  move- 
ment from  Communist  leadership.  By 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  democratic 
elements  managed  to  win  122  out  of  135 
elections  in  the  various  labor  tmions 
which  comprise  the  Venezuelan  Confed- 
eration of  Labor. 

On  the  political  side  during  the  Perez 
Jimenez  decade,  the  Communists  also 
were  active.  In  December  1951,  the 
Communists  published  a  letter,  directed 
to  the  National  Executive  Committee  of 
Accion  Democratica,  urging  joint  action. 
AD  did  not  reply. 

The  following  year  the  Communists 
Issued  another  call  for  a  imited  front 
proposing  that  they  join  with  Accion 
Democratica  in  forming  a  provisional 
government.    Again  AD  did  not  reply. 

To  a  subsequent  appeal  In  1955  for  a 
luiited  front  between  the  Communists 
and  Accion  Democratica,  Venezuela 
Democratica.  an  AD  publication  in  Mex- 
ico, answered: 

Communist  participation  fin  unified  ac- 
tion against  the  regime]  would  mean  an  at- 
tempt to  convert  what  should  be  an  instru- 
ment of  struggle  against  the  Venezuelan 
dictatorship  Into  an  apparatus  for  struggle 
and  propaganda  against  the  United  States 
In  Its  controversy  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

After  Perez  Jimenez  was  finally  ousted 
in  January  1958,  Betancourt's  Accion 
Democratica  still  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Communists.  As  a  matter 
of  historical  fact,  in  the  free  elections 
at  the  end  of  1958,  in  which  Betancourt 
was  a  candidate  for  President  on  ADs 
ticket,  the  Communists  aggressively  sup- 
ported his  opponent,  Adm.  Wolfgang 
Larrazabal,  candidate  of  the  URD  Party. 
Larrazabal  officially  welcomed  their 
support. 

The  final  tabulation  gave  Betancourt 
49.18  percent  of  the  total  vote,  Larraz- 
abal 34.61  percent,  and  Rafael  Caldera — 
Social  Christian— 16.21  percent.    There 


can  be  no  doubt  about  for  whom 
the  Communists  voted.  In  Caracas,  the 
country's  major  urban  and  industrial 
center,  where  Communist  efforts  were 
concentrated,  Larrazabal  drew  69  per- 
cent of  the  vote  to  Betancourt's  mere 
11  percent. 

Since  President  Betancourt  assumed 
office  in  February  1959.  the  Communists 
have  worked  to  create  situations  of  in- 
stability for  him,  to  weaken  him,  to 
overthiow  him.  If  President  Betancourt 
were  a  secret  Communist  agent,  as  Mr. 
RoussELOT  suggests,  would  it  make  any 
sense  for  the  Communists  to  be  under- 
mining him? 

As  for  President  Betancourt  himself, 
he  has  made  his  ideological  position  un- 
equivocally clear.  In  public  life  for 
over  three  decades,  he  has  written  nu- 
merous books,  made  innumerable 
speeches  and  public  statements,  and 
governed  the  country  twice.  He  vigor- 
ously has  stated  and  defended  his  anti- 
Communist  position. 

For  example,  on  his  return  to  Vene- 
zuela from  exile  in  1941  Betancourt  pub- 
lished some  statements  in  the  newspaper 
Ahora  on  May  20.  These  declarations 
are  reproduced  on  page  99  of  the  book. 
■Romulo  Betancourt.  Semblanza  de  un 
Politico  Popular,"  published  in  Caracas 
in  1948,  and  also  beginning  on  page  68  of 
the  book.  "Romulo  Betancourt,  Interpre- 
tacion  de  Su  Doctrina  Popular  y  Demo- 
cratica,"  published  in  Caracas  in  1958. 
There  he  states : 

I  am  not  a  Communist.  The  sector  of 
Venezuelans  who  as  Communists  have  or- 
ganized such  a  political  group,  affiliated  with 
the  Third  International,  say  in  No.  3  of 
their  clandestine  publication,  El  MartUlo 
(June  1938)  :  "Romulo  Betancourt  Is  not  a 
Communist,  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  never  has  belonged  to  Its 
ranks."  I  will  not  limit  myself  to  reject  » 
political  label  capriciously  hung  on  me  as 
upon  almost  all  Venezuelan  opposition  polit- 
ical leaders.  I  add  that  I  consider  unneces- 
sary a  Communist  Party  in  the  country. 
Venezuela  urgently  needs  a  profound  reno- 
vating transformation  of  its  pollUcal,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  organization,  which,  to 
have  historical  vigor  and  a  guarantee  of 
permanency,  must  be  channeled  by  a  great 
democratic  party  to  which  adhere,  around  a 
concrete  program  and  subject  to  a  single- 
party  disclpUne.  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the 
creative,  productive  social  classes,  not  Just 
one  class:   the  working  class. 

Moreover.  I  reject  the  Communist  Party, 
with  all  the  force  of  my  intransigent  Vene- 
euelanlsm.  because  its  dependence  on  Mos- 
cow converts  it  into  a  simple  bureaucratic 
appendix  to  the  Soviet  state.  And  If  we 
reject  nazism.  for  acting  globally  In  accord 
with  the  dictates  of  Hitler,  for  the  same  rea- 
son we  reject  communism,  which  acts  glob- 
ally in  accord  with  the  dlcUtea  of  SUlin. 
There  is  nothing  in  common,  therefore,  be- 
tween us  and  the  European  Internationals, 
whether  it  be  the  Second  Socialist  Interna- 
tional, the  Second  International  of  Moscow 
or  the  Fourth  International  which  Leon 
Trotsky  tried  to  create. 

We  are  advocates  of  the  democratic  force* 
of  our  America,  politically  organised,  taking 
up  the  ideal  of  continental  unity  foreseen  by 
Bolivar  and  the  great  leaders  of  the  first 
republic,  but  without  renouncing  for  » 
moment  the  basic  principle  that  each  coun- 
try Is  autonomous  to  resolve  Its  own  do- 
mestic problems. 

Prom  1941  to  1945  Betancourt  was  the 
most  outstanding  leader  of  Accion  Dem- 
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ocratica  and  a  dally  columnist  In  the 
newspaper  El  Pals. 

Prom  that  journalistic  position  he 
maintained  an  active  campaign  against 
communism.  j  | 

In  1944  BetancoiErt  opposed  the  Com- 
munist candidate  for  the  Caracas  City 
Council  for  the  district  of  San  Agustln, 
Eind  won. 

After  the  revolution  of  October  1945. 
when  Betancourt  became  President  of 
the  revolutionary  Junta,  the  Communist 
Party  bitterly  opposed  him.  Betan- 
court's position  at  that  time  with  regard 
to  communism,  and  that  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Junta.  Is  contained  in  some 
statements  made  to  Ernie  Hill  of  the 
Chicago  E>aily  News  in  April  1947. 
These  statements  are  reproduced  on 
page  471  of  the  book  "Trayectoria  Dem- 
ocratica de  una  Refvoluclon,"  published 
in  Caracas  In  1948.  Here  Betancourt 
states: 

I  must  say.  In  thU  respect,  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  government  which  I  preside  is 
absolutely  different  than  that  of  the  govern- 
ment (rf  Oen.  Medina  Angarita,  deposed  on 
October  18.  1M6.  That  government  through 
iU  party  maintained  a  close  alliance  with 
the  Venezuelan  Communist  groups,  and 
Joint  lists  of  candidates  of  the  Commiuilsts 
and  the  official  party  were  combated  by  us 
when  we  were  In  the  opposition.  Prom  the 
government  we  have  maintained  an  attitude 
-tf  complete  independence  toward  the  Com- 
munist groups  and  there  is  not  the  remotest 
posslbUlty  that  the  organised  poUUcal  forces 
which  back  the  present  regime  would  present 
joint  lists  of  candidates  with  the  Commu- 
nists. I 

After  the  militarrcoup  of  1948  Betan- 
court again  lived  in  exile.  In  those  9 
years  of  exile  he  wrote  many  articles, 
lectured  and  publislied  two  books,  "Pen- 
samiento  y  Accion  '  and  'Venezuela,  Po- 
lltica  y  Petroleo."  In  the  latter,  on  page 
69,  Bentancourt  explains  his  decision  to 
break  away  from  the  Cocnmunists: 

None  of  those  who  later  founded  Accion 
Democratica  becamu  active  in  his  first  exile 
In  pollUcal  groups  subordinate  to  the  third 
International.  Despite  being  quite  young, 
because  the  majority  had  Just  passed  the  age 
of  20.  we  resisted  the  temptation  to  trans- 
fer our  political  will  to  Soviet  directorship, 
then  so  atUacttve  to  educated  youth.  When 
wa  approached  the  CommunlsU'  tents,  the 
roots  of  the  group's  Venezuelan  and  Amer- 
ican sentiments  were  badly  shaken.  We  col- 
lided with  a  foreign  group,  deaf  and  blind 
to  the  vital  necessities  of  our  peoples,  a 
kind  of  bigotry  genuHexlng  before  the  Im- 
perious orders  of  th«  Comintern  bureaus. 
The  small  group  of  com  patriots  then  organ- 
ized Into  the  embryo  of  what  would  later 
be  the  CommunUt  Party  of  Venezuela  took 
charge  of  deepening  the  open  trench  be- 
tween our  group  and  theirs,  unleashed 
against  us  an  offensive  of  Insults  In  which 
they  still  persist  with  extraordinary  tenacity 
20  years  later. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Perez  Jimenez 
in  1958  Betancourt's  presidential  candi- 
dacy was  launched  by  Accion  Demo- 
cratica. From  public  platforms  Betan- 
court attacked  the  Communist  Party 
and  declared  that  he  would  never  accept 
Communist  assistance  or  coop>eration. 
In  a  speech  at  the  close  of  the  campaign 
on  the  night  of  December  5.  1958,  In 
Caracas'  Plaza  de  el  Silencio,  he  stated: 

I  want  to  say  ezpUoltly  that  In  the  forma- 
tion of  this  Government,  If  the  people  of 
Venezuela  carry  me  to  the  Preshdency  of  the 


Republic  with  their  votes,  that  I  will  not 
seek  the  collaboration  of  Communist  Party. 
The  Communist  Party,  as  any  other  group 
of  Venezuelans  who  uphold  a  political  ideol- 
ogy, have  a  perfect  right  to  stistain  their 
press  and  their  propaganda:  but  the  Com- 
munist Party  cannot  form  part  of  the  exec- 
utive train  of  the  democratic  Venezuelan 
Qovernment  because  its  political  philosophy 
is  not  in  accord  with  the  democratic  struc- 
ture of  the  State,  and  because  its  position 
In  International  policy  is  not  only  foreign, 
but  also  opposed  to  the  Interests  of  Vene- 
zuela. 

In  the  almost  3  years  President  Betan- 
court has  occupied  the  highest  post 
in  his  country  he  has  continued  to  re- 
pudiate the  Communists  and  to  exclude 
them  from  the  councils  of  his  coalition 
government. 

On  his  inauguration  as  constitutional 
President  of  Venezuela,  February  13, 
1959,  he  declared: 

My  talks  regarding  the  formation  of  the 
Government  were  limited  to  COPEI  and 
URD.  It  was  those  two  parties  and  Accion 
Democratica.  the  latter  the  one  which  nomi- 
nated me  for  the  Presidency,  which  signed 
the  trlparty  pact  of  October  31,  1958.  The 
Communist  Party  was  excluded  from  that 
agreement  by  the  considered  decision  of  the 
signatory  organizations.  During  my  election 
campaign  I  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  I 
would  not  consult  the  Communist  Party  on 
the  formation  of  a  government  and,  while 
resi>ectlng  that  party's  right  to  operate  as 
an  organized  group  within  the  country,  I 
would  not  Invite  any  of  its  members  to  hold 
administrative  posts  from  which  they  might 
exercise  an  Influence  on  Venezuela's  do- 
mestic or  International  policy.  This  posi- 
tion Is  well  known  among  Venezuelans,  and 
It  was  bftsed  by  the  three  major  parties  on 
the  fact  that  the  Communist  political  phi- 
losophy is  not  consonant  with  the  demo- 
cratic structure  of  the  nation  and  that  the 
part>*8  views  on  the  course  Venezuela 
should  follow  in  international  affairs  are  not 
In  keeping  with  the  best  Interests  of  the 
country. 

In  a  thunderous  speech  on  November 
1,  1960,  in  which  President  Betancourt 
first  denounced  rightwing  attempts  to 
overt'nrow  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment, he  went  on  to  state: 

But  some  have  sought  to  have  a  lenient 
and  soft  attitude  adopted  when  leftwlng 
elements,  submissive  to  orders  from  abroad, 
carry  out  revolutionary  attempts.  But  we, 
as  has  been  said  emphatically  again  and 
again  by  spokesmen  for  the  labor  and  rural 
workers  movement,  we  are  Venezuelans,  we 
will  choose  our  course  and  follow  our  path. 
Because  we  were  not  bom  In  Cuban  Sagua 
La  Grande  nor  in  Havana:  because  we  were 
not  born  In  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  the  Si- 
berian steppes,  nor  In  a  Moscow  neighbor- 
hood, because  we  were  not  born  In  Pelplng, 
China.  We  were  born  In  San  Cristobal,  in 
Achaguas,  in  Carupano,  In  Caracas,  In  any 
place  In  this  immense  Venezuelan  land,  and 
we  were  fed  at  the  breast  of  a  Venezuelan 
mother.  And  we  have  been  nourished  by 
the  fruits  of  a  land  fertilized  with  the  blood 
and  bones  of  our  grandfathers  and  our  great- 
grandfathers, of  the  men  who  died  in  the 
War  of  Independence  so  that  this  country 
would  be  sovereign. 

For  that  reason,  and  because  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  nation  was  expressed  In  the  elec- 
tions of  December  7,  1958,  Venezuela  is  not 
disposed  to  tolerate  any  attempt  to  estab- 
lish In  the  country  either  a  dictatorship  of  a 
totalitarian  Fascist  type  or  a  dictatorship  of 
a  totalitarian  Communist  type. 

It  seems  impossible  to  me  that  any- 
one could  read  the  above  denunciation 


of  the  Communists  by  President  Betan- 
court without  sensing  his  violent  oppo- 
sition to  the  Communists  who  are  try- 
ing to  destroy  democratic  government 
in  Venezuela. 

Remember,  Betancourt's  denunci- 
ations of  Communist  activities  in  Ven- 
ezuela are  published  in  Venezuela, 
stated  in  the  press  in  Venezuela,  or  ad- 
dressed to  the  Venezuelan  public  over  ra- 
dio and  TV  in  Venezuela.  It  is  absurd  to 
assert  that  a  man  who  has  spent  prac- 
tically his  entire  adult  life  building  a 
democratic  political  party  and  defend- 
ing it  from  Communist  onslaughts  is  a 
secret  Communist  agent. 

Betancourt's  public  and  evident  record 
of  anticommunism  cannot  be  ignored. 
Instead,  his  enemies  try  to  cloud  it  and 
cast  doubt  upon  it.  Let  us  examine  the 
process  in  Mr.  Rousselot's  statement: 

Betancourt's  so-called  breaks  with  Com- 
munist objectives — 

According  to  Mr.  Rousselot — 

have  been  hollow  gestures.  As  far  as  I  can 
determine,  he  never  actually  left  commu- 
nism even  though  for  expedient  reasons,  he 
has  often  put  on  the  mask  of  anticom- 
munism. 

Then  later  Mr.  Rousselot  says: 

The  fact  must  be  faced  that  he  is  a  former 
functionary  of  the  Communist  International 
and  Is  still  working  consistently  for  Com- 
munist ends. 

What  evidence  does  Mr.  Rousselot 
submit?  We  are  treated  to  lengthy  quo- 
tations from  letters  allegedly  written  in 
1932  by  Romulo  Betancourt,  supposedly 
captured  by  the  then  Dictator  Lopez 
Contreras  and  published  in  a  red  book. 
In  these  letters  Betancourt  is  supposed  to 
outline  his  course  for  introducing  com- 
munism into  Venezuela  by  posing  as  a 
democrat. 

I  suggest  that  Mr.  Rousselot  look 
again  at  the  red  book.  He  will  find 
that  it  has  no  publisher's  imprint. 
Photostatic  copies  of  the  letters  allegedly 
written  by  Betancourt  are  not  repro- 
duced In  it. 

The  red  book  contains  anonymous,  un- 
proved, and  unverified  allegations  which 
were  used  against  Betancourt  by  the 
dictator,  Lopez  Contreras,  in  the  1930's 
to  discredit  the  leader  of  Venezuela's 
first  major  democratic  movement.  The 
fact  that  the  same  dictator  republished 
the  allegations  in  a  book  in  1955  does  not 
establish  their  authenticity. 

As  for  President  Betancourt's  rela- 
tionship with  Cuba's  Castro,  Mr.  Rous- 
selot asserts  that  "the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  men  has  been  that  of 
teacher  and  disciple."  As  proof,  Mr. 
Rousselot  avers : 

As  long  ago  as  1948  Betancourt  inter- 
vened and  saved  Castro's  life  when  the  latter 
was  in  danger  of  death  In  BogotA  for  his 
active  participation  in  the  bloody  Commu- 
nist riots.  Betancourt  certainly  knew  at  the 
time  that  Castro  was  a  Communist  for  both 
the  Colombia  police  and  the  American  FBI 
had  dociunentary  material  in  their  files 
proving  Castro's  commtinlsm.  Nevertheless, 
Betancourt  threw  the  mantle  of  his  protec- 
tion around  Castro  and  saved  him  to  become 
the  Communist  midwife  of  Cuba. 

If  "documentary  material"  establish- 
ing Castro  as  a  Communist  existed  in  the 
FBI  files,  it  was  unknown  to  the  Deputy 
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CIA  Director,  Gen.  C.  P.  Cabell,  who 
testified  on  November  5,  1959,  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
as  follows: 

That  question  is  related  to  the  question. 
Is  Cuban  Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro  a  Com- 
miiDlst? 

Let  me  develop  that  thought  for  you,  sir. 
Our  Information  shows  that  the  Cuban 
Communists  do  not  consider  him  a  Conunu- 
nlst  Party  member,  or  even  pro-Communist. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  delighted  with 
the  nature  of  his  government,  which  has  al- 
lowed the  Communists  opportimlty,  free  op- 
portunity, to  organize,  to  propagandize,  and 
to  infiltrate. 

We  know  that  the  Communists  consider 
Castro  as  a  representative  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  were  unable  to  gain  public  recognition 
or  commitments  from  him  during  the  course 
of  the  revolution. 

We  know  that  the  Communist?  were  con- 
cerned when,  at  the  time  of  his  trip  to  the 
United  States,  he  showed  evidence  of  a 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  United  States. 

We  know  also  that  It  has  been  the  assigned 
task  of  the  Cuban  Communist  Party  to  pre- 
vent Castro's  revolution  from  establishing 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States,  or 
ending  Its  tolerance  of  Communist  activities. 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  Fidel 
Castro  Is  not  a  Communist:  however,  he  cer- 
tainly is  not  anti-Communist.  His  extreme 
policies,  including  confiscation  of  private 
property,  lead  him  to  take  positions  and 
make  statements  such  as  his  violent  antl- 
U.S.  outbursts  which  are  extremely  useful  to 
International  conununlsm  and  are  being  ex- 
ploited by  the  Communists  to  the  mazimvun 
extent. 

How  could  Romulo  Betancourt,  a 
Venezuelan,  "certainly"  know  that  Castro 
was  a  Communist  in  1948  because  "the 
American  FBI  had  dociunentary  material 
in  their  flies  proving  Castro's  commu- 
nism"? Indeed,  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  U.S.  CIA,  who  has  access  to  FBI  files, 
seems  to  have  overlooked  the  purported 
FBI  dociunents. 

I  ask,  moreover,  with  whom  did  Betan- 
court "intervene"  in  Bogota  'to  save 
Castro's  life"?  The  Conservative  Party 
was  in  power  in  Colombia  in  1948.  The 
murder  of  Liberal  Leader  Jorge  Eliecer 
Gaitan  triggered  the  Bogota  riots  that 
year.  Romulo  Betancourts  sympathies 
and  political  convictions  lay  with  the 
Colombian  liberals.  What  influence 
could  Betancourt  bring  to  bear  upon  any- 
J  one  influential  in  the  reigning  Conserva- 
tive Party? 

The  hostility  between  Betancourt  and 
Castro  is  too  well  publicized  to  be  ig- 
nored. Castros  puppet  radios  blast 
Betancourt  daily  as  the  pseudo-presi- 
dent of  Venezuela  who  is  servile  to 
Washington.  In  Venezuela,  the  Fidelis- 
tas  join  their  Communist  mentors  in 
violent  attacks  on  the  Betancourt  gov- 
ernment. 

At  the  OAS  conference  in  Punta  del 
Este  in  Augxist,  Cuba's  Che  Guevara,  in 
an  attempt  to  undermine  Venezuelan 
prestige  and  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
United  States  and  Venezuela,  read  por- 
tions of  a  stolen  U.S.  Embassy  dociiment 
which  relate  some  of  the  economic  diflfl- 
culties  which  Venezuela  faces.  Vene- 
zuela responded  with  a  scathing  state- 
ment: 

The  offensive  launched  by  the  Cuban  dele- 
gate against  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
can  only  be  explained  by  a  desire  to  create 
diversions  In  order  to  obscure  the  submission 


of  the  Cuban  Government  to  Chinese-Soviet 
Interests  to  the  discredit  of  American  tra- 
ditions and  prevailing  international  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  admits  that  Castro 
followers  fight  Betancourt  politically  in 
Venezuela.  Then  he  comes  up  with  the 
following  incredible  reasoning: 

Betancourt  and  Castro  have  parted  com- 
pany in  respect  to  their  rival  programs  to 
bring  about  communism  In  Latin  America. 
[Betancourt]  believes  he  can  sneak  com- 
munism Into  power  by  fooling  the  liberals 
into  helping  him.  For  that  reason  he  puts 
on  the  masquerade  of  antlcommunism. 
Castro,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  seeking  to 
bring  communism  through  terrorism.  Mos- 
cow sits  back  complacently  and  lets  both  of 
them  try  their  techniques. 

Shades  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  No 
one  who  knows  the  fierce  Communist- 
Castro  fight  to  overthrow  Betancourt  can 
take  this  seriously.  Furthermore,  no 
one  who  understands  Commimist  strate- 
gy can  believe  that  Moscow  would  wel- 
come a  death  struggle  between  two  of  its 
adherents  in  Latin  America,  if  indeed 
Venezuela  were  in  the  Communist  camp. 

In  fact,  Betancourt  is  opposed  because 
he  represents  a  powerful  democratic 
barrier  and  a  threat  to  Castro  in  Cuba. 

Apropos  of  the  stolen  U.S.  Embassy 
document,  I  will  diverge  for  a  moment 
to  correct  a  serious  distortion. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  quotes  a  passage  from 
the  memorandum  which  points  out  the 
administrative  difficulties  in  Venezuela. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT  quotes  the  passage  for  the 
same  reason  Communist  Che  Guevara 
did — to  discredit  the  Betancourt  regime. 

Those  familiar  with  Venezuela's  his- 
tory know  that  its  present  administra- 
tive problems  stem  from  the  heritage  of 
decades  of  maladmmistration.  In  fact, 
our  Einbassy  wrote  a  sympathetic  mem- 
orandum, listing  the  deficiencies  and 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  a  sound 
technical  assistance  program  to  help 
Venezuela  to  overcome  present  problems. 
The  Betancourt  regime  recognizes  the 
urgent  need  for  corrective  measures  and 
has  exerted  itself  to  reform  conditions 
which  have  existed  through  decades  of 
dictatorships. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Rousselot  attempts 
to  leave  the  impression  that  an  author 
of  the  Embassy  document  was  castigated 
for  criticizing  the  Venezuelan  regime. 
I  do  not  think  I  misread  Mr.  Rousselot's 
intention.    He  said: 

What  has  happened  to  one  courageous  man 
who  worked  on  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
port, knowing  full  well  that  It  would  be  un- 
welcome to  his  superiors? 

Perhaps  it  is  a  coincidence,  but  It  Is  In- 
teresting to  know  that  John  M.  Gates  (sic), 
Jr.,  was  recalled  to  Washington  subsequent 
to  the  Issuance  of  this  report  and  a  new 
First  Secretary  appointed. 

The  staff  memorandum  in  its  entirety 
was  a  sjmipathetic  examination  of  the 
problems  faced  by  Venezuela's  first 
democratically  elected  government.  I 
do  not  know  what  powers  of  mind- 
reading  Mr.  RoussELOT  may  possess  to 
infer  that  "the  courageous  man  who 
worked  on  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
port" knew  "full  well  that  it  would  be 
unwelcome  to  his  superiors."  I  am  cer- 
tain, Mr.  RotJssELOT  did  not  discuss  the 
matter  with  those  involved. 


Furthermore,  Mr.  John  Cates,  far 
from  being  recalled  to  Washington 
"subsequent  to  the  Issuance  of  this  re- 
port"— the  implication  being  that  he  had 
displeased  his  superiors  in  the  Depart- 
ment ol  State — actually  had  completed 
his  4-year  tour  of  duty  in  Csiracas,  was 
rotated  back  to  Washington  as  a  routine 
matter,  placed  in  a  key  position  on  Latin 
American  affairs  and  was  on  duty  in 
Washington  several  weeks  before  Che 
Guevara  publicized  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Rousselot's  version  of  the  Betan- 
court government's  action  on  matters  of 
foreign  policy  of  interest  to  the  United 
States  required  examination. 

Mr.  Rousselot  informs  us: 

Adlal  Stevenson  is  a  trusting  admirer  (of 
Betancourt)  although  the  wavering  vote  of 
the  Venezuelan  Ambassador  in  the  United 
Nations  on  Issues  Important  to  the  United 
States  should  put  him  on  bis  guard. 

First  of  all.  Dr.  Carlos  Sosa  Rodrigues, 
Venezuela's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  is  not  even  a  member  of 
Betancourt's  Accion  Democratica.  He  is 
an  independent,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
richest  families  in  Venezuela,  and  con- 
servative politicsdly. 

In  the  second  place,  what  "wavering 
vote"?    Let  us  examine  the  record. 

During  the  15th  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  the  U.85JI.  intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  consider  the  U-2 
and  RB-47  incidents.  Venezuela  voted 
with  the  United  States  against  the  reso- 
lution: the  Dominican  Republic  under 
Trujillo,  whom  Mr.  Rousselot  seems  to 
admire  so  much,  abstained. 

Again,  on  a  recommendation  to  allo- 
cate the  Cuban  complaint  against  the 
United  States  to  committee — to  keep  It 
off  the  the  General  Assembly  floor  where 
the  Cubans  wanted  it  in  order  to  make 
propaganda  against  the  United  States — 
Venezuela  supported  the  \JB.  position, 
while  the  Dominican  Republic — which 
Mr.  Rousselot  claims  "gave  100  percent 
support  to  the  United  States  in  all  secu- 
rity situations" — abstained. 

During  that  same  session  Venezuela 
voted  with  the  United  States  on  the 
question  of  Chinese  representation,  al- 
thoiigh  other  allies  in  the  Western  camp, 
such  as  Ireland,  Norway.  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  voted  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
position  to  consider  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion. 

Venezuela  under  Betancourt  also  has 
voted  with  the  United  States  on  such  dis- 
puted issues  as  the  Hungarian  question 
and  the  resolution  reaffirming  United 
Nations  objectives  in  Korea  and  calling 
upon  UNCURK  to  continue  in  accord- 
ance with  past  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tioiis. 

It  is  true  that  Venezuela  does  not  vote 
down  the  line  with  the  United  States  on 
every  issue.  I  do  not  think  that  we  ex- 
pect blind  support  from  our  friends  as 
the  Russians  demand  from  their  satel- 
lites. On  matters  concerning  colonial- 
ism, nuclear  testing,  and  underdeveloped 
nations,  Venezuela  takes  an  independent 
course,  as  do  many  other  nations  in  the 
Western  alliance. 

Venezuela  has,  for  instance,  voted 
against  the  U.S.  position  and  for  a  reso- 
lution  calling   upon  the   administering 
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authority  to  organiae  a  plebiscite  in  west- 
em  Samoa.  True,  the  Soviet  Union  sup- 
ported the  plebiscite.  But  so  did  Guate- 
mala, Ecuador,  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

On  a  resolution  requesting  France  to 
refrain  from  nuclear  tests  in  the  Sahara, 
which  the  United  States  opposed  and 
the  Soviet  Union  supported,  Venezuela 
cast  its  vote  against  the  position  taken 
by  the  United  States.  But  so  did  Mex- 
ico, Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Iceland.  Ire- 
land, and  Canada,  among  others. 

The  fact  is  that  on  key  issues  affect- 
ing Soviet-Western  relations  Venezuela 
has  supported  the  Western  position. 

In  the  present  General  Assembly,  Dr. 
Marcos  Falcon  Briceno,  Venezuelan 
Foreign  Minister,  backed  a  single  Secre- 
tary General,  condemned  the  Soviet 
Union  for  resumption  of  nuclear  tests, 
and  urged  self-determination  for  Berlin. 

I  have  dwelled  at  some  length  on  the 
question  of  Venezuela  in  the  United  Na- 
tions because  a  seemingly  casual  remark 
like  Mr.  Rousselot's  can  have  far- 
reaching  and  damaging  effects  upon  our 
foreign  policy. 

One  more  assertion  in  the  foreign  pol- 
icy field  by  Mr.  ROVsselot  cries  out  for 
clarification.  According  to  Mr.  Rousse- 
lot: 

Betancourt  had  promised  that  If  we  met 
bis  wishes  In  the  Etominlcan  matter  |OAS 
sanctions  for  the  Trtijlllo-lnsplred  attempt 
on  President  Betancourt's  life),  be  would 
back  the  United  States  in  a  strong  OAS  dec- 
laration against  Castro.  But  no  sooner  had 
we  kept  o\u  part  of  the  unsavory  deal  than 
Betancourt  welshed  on  his  pledge.  He 
Joined  In  a  move  to  pass  a  weak.  antl-Com- 
munUt  declaration  which  studiously  re- 
frained from  citing  Castro  by  name. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  the  Dominican 
sanctions  were  voted  unanimously  by  the 
20  American  Republics.  There  was  never 
any  doubt  that  the  American  nations 
would  condemn  the  Dominican  dictator 
for  his  attempt  upon  the  life  of  a  demo- 
cratically elected  president  of  a  sister 
republic.  President  Betancourt  had  no 
need  to  make  "a  deal"  for  US.  support 
on  that  issue. 

As  for  the  OAS  declaration  to  con- 
demn Castro's  Cuba,  the  United  States 
encountered  firm  resistance  almost 
everywhere  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  key  big  powers — Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Mexico — opposed  the  move.  Not 
that  they,  or  Venezuela,  or  any  of  the 
smaller  nations  present,  approved  of 
Castro.  But  they  believed  that  an  OAS 
condemnation  at  that  time  would  not 
have  the  desired  effect  of  turning  Castro 
away  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Moreover,  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernments in  Latin  America  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  public  opinion  to  remain  in 
office.  Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  the 
San  Jose  conference,  most  of  the  Latin 
American  governments  were  in  a  difficult 
position.  Their  people  still  regarded 
Fidel  Castro  as  the  Robin  Hood  of  the 
Caribbean.  In  the  Judgment  of  most  of 
the  Latin  American  regimes — many  of 
them  quite  conservative — direct  condem- 
nation of  Fidel  Castro  would  have 
opened  a  Pandora's  box  of  domestic 
problems  by  handing  their  leftwing  ele- 
ments ammunition  to  attack  the  mod- 
erate govemmentfit 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  Betancourt  dem- 
onstrated great  courage  with  regard  to 
the  anti  Communist  resolution  which 
the  OAS  conference  did  pass.  The  Vene- 
zuelan Foreign  Minister  was  then  Igna- 
cio  Luis  Arcaya.  a  member  of  the  leftist 
political  party.  URD,  which  had  sup- 
ix>rted  Betancourt's  opponent,  Larraza- 
bal,  for  the  Presidency.  Arcaya  was  a 
member  of  Betancourt's  cabinet  in  ac- 
cord with  the  coalition  agreement  signed 
by  the  three  major  Venezuelan  parties 
prior  to  the  elections  in  an  effort  to 
assure  political  peace  in  Venezuela  dur- 
ing the  reorganization  following  10 
years  of  dictatorship.  Arcaya  refused 
President  Betancourt's  orders  to  sign  the 
resolution  on  behalf  of  Venezuela.  Bet- 
ancourt substituted  him  on  the  spot  and 
ordered  his  replacement  to  sign.  This 
act  took  courage,  for  URD  withdrew  from 
the  coalition  government  and  moved 
into  the  opp>osition. 

Mr.  Rousselot's  statement  also  dis- 
torts the  Venezuelan  economic  picture. 
He  states: 

Perez  Jimenez  literally  rebuilt  the  country 
out  of  his  national  revenues  In  an  extraor- 
dinary public  works  program  and  stUl  was 
able  to  accumulate  a  surplus. 

To  quote  Mr.  Rousselot  further: 

At  the  end  of  1967,  on  the  eve  of  Perez 
Jimenez'  departure,  the  Treasury  of  Vene- 
zuela had  a  siuplus  of  Bs2,384  million.  This 
was  the  nest  egg  which  Larrazabal  and  Bet- 
ancourt Inherited  when  they  came  to  power. 
Against  this  huge  surplus,  there  was  out- 
standing virtually  no  foreign  debt  and  a 
domestic  debt  of  only  Bsl  billion. 

In  3  years  Betancourt  has  succeeded  In 
squandering  all  this  Inherited  surplus  and 
BsS  billion  more  which  his  regime  has  raised 
through  taxation. 

The  true  situation  is  revealed  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  the  Bank  of  London 
and  South  America  for  January  1961. 
It  says: 

with  the  overthrow  of  the  dictatorship, 
hitherto  unsuspected  economic  problems 
were  revealed.  Despite  the  large  fiscal  rev- 
enue from  the  petroleum  Industry — which 
had  been  swollen  In  1956-57  by  Bsl. 200  mil- 
lion from  the  auctioning  of  new  concessions, 
for  the  first  time  since  1943 — maladminis- 
tration and  extravagance  In  the  public  works 
program  had  led  tojsthe  accumulation  of 
obligation  estimated  at  Bs4.S00  million.  At 
the  same  time,  external  Infiuences  on  the 
economy  became  unfavorable  because  of  the 
rapid  change  In  the  Iniernatlonal  petroleum 
situation.  As  conditions  returned  to  normal 
after  the  Suez  crisis  It  became  clear  that 
the  growth  of  productive  capacity  had  sub- 
stantially outstripped  the  rise  In  world  con- 
sumption. The  present  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment, though  dedicated  to  a  program  of 
reform,  appears  to  be  pursuing  Its  alms  with 
moderation.  It  has  been  extremely  unfor- 
tunate In  taking  office  at  a  period  of  un- 
precedented economic  difficulties. 

Let  us  examine  Venezuela's  economic 
situation  from  another  objective  source, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development.  Of  Perez  Jim- 
enez' vaunted  "extraordinary  public 
works  programs,"  the  IBRD  mission 
headed  by  Henry  R.  Labouisse  reports: 

Before  the  change  of  government  in  1958. 
a  large  part  of  Goverrmient  Investment  was 
concentrated  on  the  development  of  the 
central,  notably  the  Federal  district.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Government's  Investment  ef- 


fort was  accompanied  by  waste  and  lack 
of  planning.  As  examples  of  large  Invest- 
ments in  projects  either  of  low  priority  or 
constructed  to  extravagant  standards  or 
both,  one  may  cite  the  appropriation  of  over 
BsSOG  mUUon  for  12  lux\iry  hotels  and  3 
teleferlcos.  over  BslOO  million  for  military 
clubs  and  housing,  and  Bsl40  million  for 
the  Caracas  racetrack. 

While  the  racetrack  and  military  club, 
which  resembles  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York,  and  the  luxury  hotels  were 
going  up,  the  IBRD  has  this  to  say  about 
the  state  of  education  in  Venezuela: 

Past  governments  have  not  paid  siiffl- 
clent  attention  to  many  of  those  functions 
which  are  Important  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  which  Involve  substantial  cur- 
rent expendltvires.  For  example,  prior  to 
1958  expendltvires  for  education  and  train- 
ing were  not  accorded  a  high  priority. 

In  fact  during  the  school  year  1957-58. 
when  the  move  toward  constltutloiial  gov- 
ernment took  place,  only  57  percent  of 
school-age  children  were  actually  attending 
school.  Furthermore,  retention  rates  had 
been  so  low  that  relatively  few  of  those 
who  had  been  In  school  in  previous  years  had 
attended  for  more  than  a  year  or  two.  Thus 
in  1957-58  more  than  half  of  total  enroU- 
ment  was  to  be  found  in  the  first  two  grades 
while  only  some  6  percent  were  in  the  sixth 
grade. 

The  present  Government  has  done  a  re- 
markable job  in  rapidly  enrolling  the  back- 
log of  school-age  chUdren  who  were  without 
previous  education.  By  the  school  year 
1959-60  it  is  estimated  that  some  400,000  of 
these  backlog  chUdren  had  been  eiu-olled 
while  at  the  same  time  In  each  of  the  2 
years  1958-59  and  1959-60  more  than  200.000 
or  some  75  percent  of  the  children  reaching 
7  years  of  age,  had  also  been  enrolled  In  the 
first  grade.  Total  primary  school  enrollment 
for  all  grades  went  up  from  751,561  in  1957- 
58  to  1,067,900. 

On  maladministration  in  the  Perez  Ji- 
menez administration  the  IBRD  re- 
ported: 

In  1958,  the  new  Venezuelan  Government 
found  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
entangling to  be  done  in  the  allocation  of 
expenditures  among  the  several  parts  of  the 
petrochemical  project  before  the  exact  value 
of  the  fixed  assets  could  be  established. 
This  work  was  well  underway  during  the 
mission's  visit.  Although  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  state  precise  amounts  by  mld-1960, 
we  estimate  that,  after  taking  Into  consid- 
eration a  fair  share  of  the  expenditures  on 
services  and  facilities  used  in  conunon  with 
the  oil  refinery,  the  Investment  In  the  chem- 
ical plants  •  •  •  win  amount  to  about  B8600 
million  when  completed.  This  amount  Is 
far  above  the  expenditure  that  should  be 
required — probably  three  or  four  times  high- 
er— to  provide  plants  of  their  capacity  in 
Venezuela. 

The  petrochemical  industry  is  but  one 
of  the  many  lucrative  public  works 
whose  expenditures  were  diverted.  I 
recommend  a  reading  of  the  IBRD  mis- 
sions report  entitled.  "The  Economic  De- 
velopment of  Venezuela"  to  anyone  who 
is  interested  in  a  complete  picture  of 
Venezuela  before  1958  and  the  difficul- 
ties facing  Romulo  Betancourt's  govern- 
ment in  bringmg  order  out  of  chaos. 

Mr.  Rousselot  speaks  of  a  "huge  sur- 
plus" against  which  "there  was  outstand- 
ing virtually  no  foreign  debt  and  a  do- 
mestic debt  of  only  Bsl  million." 

On  the  contrary,  as  the  Bank  of  Lon- 
don intimates,  the  unsound  accounting 
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systems  and  a  system  of  short-term  bor- 
rowing by  the  ministerial  offices  and  au- 
tonomous bureaus  resulted  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  tremendous  credits  in  the 
hands  of  nationals  and  foreigners.  In 
the  careful  language  of  the  IBRD: 

In  both  195<J  and  1957  petroleum  company 
payments  for  concessions  contributed  to  very 
large  capital  inflows  which  In  fact  were  per- 
mitted to  augment  the  Oovernment's  cash 
balances.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
Government  and  Its  autonomoxu  agencies 
borrowed  on  short  term  and  medliun  term  to 
finance  investment  projects.  Although  no 
reliable  estimates  are  available.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  the  Government's  unrecorded 
indebtedness  may  have  increased  by  BsQ 
bUllon  in  1956  and  1957.  with  the  largest 
borrowing  concentrated  In  1957.  An  unde- 
termined amount  of  this  debt  was  owed 
abroad. 

"Where  then  has  the  money  gone?" 
asks  Mr.  Rousselot,  referring  to  the 
nonexistent  surplus  in  Perez  Jimenez* 
treasury.  The  money — not  the  nonex- 
istent surplus,  but  Venezuela's  reserves — 
has  gone  to  pay  off  the  debts  left  by  the 
dictator.  The  provisional  Gtovernment 
paid  off  around  Bs  1.900  million  and  the 
constitutional  government  has  paid  off 
BslOO  million,  which  makes  a  total  of 
Bs2,000  million,  an  amount  which  has  ex- 
hausted the  fiscal  reserves  of  the  coun- 
try. Betancourt  honored  the  debts  to 
protect  the  country's  credit. 

What  about  the  charge  that  President 
Betancourt  is  opposed  to  private  and  for- 
eign investment? 

Mr.  Rousselot  states  in  this  regard: 

Although  he  has  not  yet  actually  expro- 
priated American  property — remember  he  is 
BtUl  playing  the  role  of  an  antl-Commiinist — 
he  has  made  it  so  uncomfortable  for  private 
enterprise  that  there  has  been  a  flight  abroad 
of  over  •!  billion  of  capital  during  Betan- 
coiu-t^  3 14  years. 

Capital  flight  did  indeed  occur  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Perez  Jimenez  dic- 
tatorship. Some  of  the  money  was  "hot 
money."  Some  of  the  capital  fled  be- 
cause of  fear  of  loss  of  usurious  profits  or 
fear  of  the  modem  social  reforms  which 
the  new  democratic  government  prom- 
ised. Some  of  the  flight  was  caused 
by  speculators  who  thought  that  Vene- 
zuela would  establish  exchange  controls 
followed  by  devaluation  and  that  it 
would  be  a  profitable  maneuver  to  pur- 
chase dollars  at  3.35  bolivares  in  order  to 
reimport  them  and  sell  them  later  at 
5  or  6  bolivares  per  dollar. 

Of  the  capital  flight,  the  IBRD  says: 

Some  part  of  the  movement  of  private 
capital  was  a  natural  response  to  the  ending 
of  the  petroleiim  boom,  and  this  should 
cause  no  concern,  particularly  since  exchange 
reserves  had  been  accumulated  with  which 
to  flnance  such  outflows.  Another  segment 
of  this  outflow  may  have  resulted  from  the 
political  uncertainties  associated  with  the 
transition  to  a  democratic  regime  in  1958  and 
early  1959.  The  acceleration  of  capital  flight 
which  occurred  In  the  latter  part  of  1959  was 
however  the  result  of  vague,  and  even  ex- 
aggerated, fears  of  measures  the  government 
might  take  to  control  the  economy. 

I  have  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
principal  points  raised  in  Mr.  Rousse- 
lot's  statement  and  to  correct  the  major 
distortions.  It  is  impossible  to  untwist 
all  of  them. 


I  have  concentrated  upon  the  attack 
upon  President  Betancourt.  However, 
the  statement  did  not  ignore  other  sin- 
cere Venezuelans  who  have  risked  life 
and  fortime  for  many  years  to  bring 
democratic  and  responsible  government 
to  Venezuela.  Dr.  Raul  Leonl.  President 
of  the  Venezuelan  Congress,  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  establishment  of  consti- 
tutional government  in  Venezuela.  Am- 
bassador Jose  Mayobre,  who  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  sincere  friend  of  the 
United  States,  is  glibly  labeled  a  "Com- 
munist" without  any  credible  evidence. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  what 
prompted  Mr.  Rousselot's  statement. 
As  I  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this 
reply,  could  Venezuela's  deposed  dicta- 
tor, Marcos  Perez  Jimenez,  be  hovering 
in  the  background? 

Mr.  Rousselot  makes  the  extraordi- 
nary statement  that  "Perez  Jimenez  has 
been  under  constant  harassment  and 
legal  persecution"  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  an  extradition  treaty  with 
Venezuela  under  which  proceedings  were 
instituted  to  return  Perez  Jimenez  for 
trial  upon  charges  of  embezzlement. 
The  proceedings  began  in  August  1959, 
and  Perez  Jimenez  is  free  on  $100,000 
bail  while  the  decision  granting  extra- 
dition is  on  appeal. 

All  during  the  pendency  of  the  extra- 
dition proceeding  Perez  Jimenez  was  free 
to  enjoy  his  $400,000  mansion  and  the 
charms  of  Miami  night  life.  He  went 
fishing  on  his  luxurious  cabin  cruiser, 
traveled  to  New  York  whenever  it  suited 
his  pleasure,  and  even  took  a  vacation  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Only  now.  after 
the  court's  determination  that  he  would 
be  extradited,  has  he  been  restricted  and 
denied  the  use  of  this  yacht. 

This  extradition  is  not,  as  Mr.  Rous- 
selot suggests,  a  farce  brought  for  polit- 
ical vengeance.  Perez  Jimenez  himself 
provided  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
proceedings  was  based.  When  in  his  un- 
seemly but  prudent  haste  to  escape 
Venezuela  on  the  night  of  January  23, 
1958 — when  almost  the  entire  Vene- 
zuelan population  took  to  the  streets  In 
protest  at  this  brutal  rule — the  dictator 
inadvertently  left  behind  one  of  his  suit- 
cases. 

The  suitcase  was  crammed  full  with 
currency,  negotiable  bonds,  title  deeds  to 
real  estate  in  Venezuela,  and  a  number 
of  docimienbs  in  his  own  handwriting 
showing  how  the  funds  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan Treasury  were  siphoned. 

From  that  evidence  the  Venezuelan 
authorities  were  able  to  reconstruct  the 
theft  or  embezzlement  of  approximately 
$13  million.  This  charge  was  buttressed 
by  canceled  checks,  bank  deposit  slips, 
and  statements,  and  papers  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Perez  Jimenez  and  of  his 
principal  lieutenants. 

Extradition  in  the  United  States  is  a 
judicial  proceeding  which  requires  a 
finding  of  probable  cause  that  the  ac- 
cused is  guilty  of  the  crimes  with  which 
he  is  charged. 

The  U.S.  district  court  in  Miami  just 
a  few  months  ago — after  a  proceeding 
that  had  gone  on  for  nearly  2  years — 
held  that  there  was  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  embezzlements  had  been 
committed. 


Perez  Jimenez  immediately  filed  a  peti- 
tion for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  which 
has  been  denied.  I  might  add  paren- 
thetically that  in  doing  so  he  was  avail- 
ing himself  of  a  remedy  which  he  him- 
self abolished  in  Venezuela  during  his 
tenure  In  power  and  which  the  present 
democratic  government  of  Romulo  Bet- 
ancourt has  reinstltuted. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Rousselot  does  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  U.S.  courts  are 
lending  themselves  to  an  Improper  or 
vengeful  proceeding.  The  extradition 
will  be  determined  by  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  in  accord  with  the  law  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented 
by  the  Venezuelan  Government. 

It  appears  that  an  attempt  to  confuse 
public  opinion  In  the  United  States  Is 
being  made  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
Perez  Jimenez.  This  endeavor  to  dis- 
credit the  present  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela can  have  a  dangerous  effect  upon 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  In 
Venezuela  and  Latin  America  and  should 
be  thoroughly  explored  by  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  when 
Congress  reconvenes. 


Goals  of  the  New  Frontier:  Natural 
Resource  Conservation 
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Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  has  been 
one  of  solid  accomplishment  for  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources.  Sig- 
nificant new  laws  have  gone  on  the  books 
and  wise  and  timely  investment  has  been 
made  in  new  resource  programs.  As  the 
result  of  hearings  completed  this  session 
and  other  work  accomplished  in  the  com- 
mittees, the  stage  is  now  set  for  fur- 
ther progress  during  the  second  session 
to  begin  next  January. 

This  is  a  field  of  legislation  which 
even  more  than  most  requires  looking 
fon\ard  and  moving  forward.  Idling  in 
neutral  gear  loses  ground.  As  President 
Kennedy  said  to  the  Congress  last  Feb- 
ruary 23  in  his  precedent-setting  special 
message  on  natural  resources: 

wise  investment  In  a  resources  program 
today  will  return  vast  dividends  tomorrow, 
and  failures  to  act  now  may  be  opportunities 
lost  forever. 

And  he  pointed  out  that — 

Problems  of  immediacy  always  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  attracting  notice — those  that  lie 
In  the  future  fare  poorly  In  the  competition 
for  attention  and  money. 

Since  last  January  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration and  a  Democratic -led  Con- 
gress have  taken  natural-resources  con- 
servation and  development  machinery 
that  was  blithely  idling  in  neutral  and 
put  it  into  forward -moving  gears.  Where 
the  existing  machinery  was  inadequate 
to  the  job  to  be  done  we  have  built  new 
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machinery.     We  will  build  more  next 
session. 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  conserva- 
tion highlights  of  this  session's  record: 

CAPS  COD   NATIONAL  SEASHOKZ 

Until  this  year.  14  years  had  passed 
and  our  laopulation  had  increased  by  37 
million  since  the  last  major  unit  was 
added  to  our  national  park  system  in 
the  continental  United  States.  It  had 
been  24  years  and  52  million  people  since 
a  portion  of  our  rapidly  vanishing  ocean 
shorelines  had  been  set  aside  for  the 
recreational  use  of  our  iieople. 

President  Kennedy  had  been  in  office 
little  more  than  a  month  when  he  ex- 
pressed to  the  Congress  his  strong  rec- 
ommendation for  establishment  of  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days  later  the  Con- 
gress directed  that  the  magnificent 
beaches  of  Cape  Cbd  were  to  be  set  aside, 
forever,  for  all  the  American  people. 
Later  this  year  we  provided  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $2,250,000  to 
permit  the  National  Park  Service  to  be- 
gin land  acquisition. 

WXTl-ANDS   CONSEKVATION 

This  same  session  of  Congress,  work- 
ing together  with  the  new  administra- 
tion, enacted  a  measure  that  probably 
ranks  as  one  of  the  five  most  significant 
pieces  of  wildlife  conservation  legisla- 
tion In  our  history.  It  provides  the 
means  whereby  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  can  protect  the  vital  "wetlands" 
required  for  conservation  of  ducks  and 
geese  before  thAe  opportunities  are  lost. 

Public  Law  87-383  (HJl.  7391)  — 
known  as  the  Dingell  bill  for  its  author, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan — author- 
izes appropriation  of  $105  million  for 
acquisition  of  wetlands  for  waterfowl 
refuges  over  the  next  7  years.  These 
appropriations  are  to  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury  through  the  sale  of  duck 
stamps.  In  view  of  the  increasing  com- 
petition for  land  use  and  rising  land 
prices,  this  "crash"  program  is  our  only 
reasonable  chance  of  saving  our  great 
continental  flights  of  migratory  water- 
fowl. At  the  same  time  it  will  not  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  taxpayer 
since  the  expenditures  will  be  repaid  by 
the  hunters  who  buy  duck  stamps. 

I  believe  this  bill  ranks  with  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  of  1918,  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  of  1929. 
the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act 
of  1934,  and  the  amended  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act  of  1958  as  one  of 
the  most  significant  authorities  yet  en- 
acted for  conservation  of  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

WATXB  POUitrnON  CONTKOL 

This  same  session  we  enacted  signif- 
icant amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  These  provide 
effective  new  tools  for  conservation  of 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  which  depend 
upon  clean  water,  as  well  as  for  public 
health.  The  1961  amendments  are  de- 
scribed in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  series 
of  remarks  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  BlatnikI.  author  of  the 
bill— H.R.  6441.  Public  Law  87-88.  In 
summary,  the  new  amendments  au- 
thorize additional  water  storage  in  Fed- 
eral reservoirs  for  release  during  periods 
of  low  streamflow.  extend  Federal  en- 


forcement authority  against  polluters  to 
all  navigable  waters,  authorize  regional 
laboratories  for  both  enforcement  and 
basic  research,  and  increase  the  author- 
ization for  matching  incentive  grants  to 
local  governments  for  construction  of 
State-approved  treatment  plants. 

It  is  also  significant  that  later  in  the 
session  this  major  new  conseivation  au- 
thorization was  implemented  by  appro- 
priation of  $80  million — the  new  fiscal 
1962  ceiling  which  it  authorized— for  the 
construction  grant  program. 

OPBN -SPACE  CONSEKVATION 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961— Public  Law 
87-112;  H.R.  7444— also  broke  new 
ground  in  the  conservation  field.  It 
authorizes  for  the  first  time  a  program 
of  Federal  grants  to  assist  local  govern- 
ments and  States  conserve  permanent 
open-space  land  near  urban  areas  for 
park,  recreation,  scenic,  watershed,  and 
other  natural  resource  conservation  uses 
while  the  open  space  is  still  available. 

OTHEB     LEGISLATION     ENACTED 

Water  pollution  control  in  offshore 
waters  was  advanced  when  the  Senate 
approved  U.S.  participation  in  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil. 
This  treaty  sets  penalties  for  discharge 
of  waste  oil  at  sea  within  50  miles  of 
shore,  thereby  helping  to  prevent  dam- 
age to  fish  and  sea  and  shore  birds  and 
fouling  of  beaches  and  harbors.  Subse- 
quently, legislation  to  implement  the 
treaty  was  enacted  as  Public  Law  87- 
167— H.R.  1290. 

Public  Law  87-112— H.R.  7444— the 
Department  of  Agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill — for  the  first  time  makes  wild- 
life conservation  practices  eligible  for 
agricultural  conservation  program  (ACP) 
Federal  cost  sharing. 

PubUc  Law  87-61— H.R.  6713— the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961— ex- 
tends for  2  years  the  national  program 
of  billboard  advertising  control. 

Public  Law  87-27— S.  1— the  Area  Re- 
development Act — authorizes  Federal  as- 
sistance to  help  local  governments  build 
new  public  facilities,  specifically  includ- 
ing facilities  with  resource  conservation 
values. 

Public  Law  87-152 — S.  614 — authorizes 
use  of  surplus  grain  for  feeding  of  wild- 
life to  tide  them  over  In  emergencies 
such  as  those  caused  by  unusually  severe 
weather. 

Public  Law  87-119— H.R.  1182 — estab- 
Ushes  the  Wyandotte  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  on  two  islands  In  the  Detroit 
River,  Mich.,  an  important  stopping  and 
wintering  area  for  waterfowl  10  miles 
south  of  Detroit. 

PubUc  Law  87-295— HJl.  7916— au- 
thorizes $75  million  for  accelerated  re- 
search into  problems  of  converting  sea 
and  chemically  polluted  waters  for  con- 
sumptive uses. 

Public  Law  87-328 — House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 225 — provides  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  an  interstate-Federal  commis- 
sion which  win  plan  and  operate 
comprehensive  development  of  water 
resources  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin. 

TTNPXMISRKD   BTTSINCSS 

Legislation  to  establish  other  national 
seashores  progressed  in  both  bodies.  The 


Senate  passed  S.  476  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
completed  hearings  on  H.R.  2775.  com- 
panion bills  to  establish  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore.  30  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  S.  4.  H.R.  5013.  and  H.R. 
5049.  to  establish  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore  in  Texas,  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  hearings.  Action  is  pending  on 
S.  1797  and  similar  bills  to  preserve  the 
Indiana  Dunes;  and  on  S.  992  and  the 
differing  H.R.  6258,  to  preserve  portions 
of  the  Oregon  Dunes. 

S.  543,  to  authorize  coastal  and  in- 
land shoreline  area  studies  and  grants  to 
the  States  for  acquisition  of  shoreline 
areas,  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  passed  S.  77,  to  establish 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park  in  Maryland.  Action  is 
pending  in  both  bodies  on  S.  1760,  to  es- 
tablish a  Great  Basin  National  Park  in 
Nevada.  Hearings  have  been  conducted 
on  H.R.  5712  and  S.  1381,  to  establish  the 
Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument,  and 
on  H.R.  6289.  to  establish  the  Ozark 
Scenic  Riverway. 

The  Senate-passed  wilderness  bill. 
S.  174,  is  pending  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
is  holding  field  hearings  this  fall. 

H.R.  8520.  which  would  help  control 
Federal  financial  and  technical  partici- 
pation in  drainage  of  natural  wetlands 
in  waterfowl-nesting  areas  in  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas.  was  passed  by  the 
House.  Enactment  would  help  eliminate 
the  contradiction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  helping  to  subsidize  drainage 
of  such  lands  while  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  attempting  to  preserve 
them  to  conserve  waterfowl. 

H.R.  8181,  to  establish  a  National 
Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium,  was 
passed  by  the  House. 

H.R.  7490,  protecting  sea  otter,  walrus, 
and  polar  bear  on  the  high  seas,  was 
passed  by  the  House. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act.  S.  2246,  H.R.  8155 
and  others.  The  President's  proposal 
would  establish  a  framework  for  com- 
prehensive river-basin  planning. 

H.R.  9084  and  S.  2516.  and  others, 
introduced  late  in  the  session,  would 
apply  principles  of  multiple  use  to  public 
lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Also  pending  for 
consideration  next  year:  H.R.  6793,  to 
establish  the  King  Range  Conservation 
Area  in  California.  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide additional  authority  to  consolidate 
"checkerboarded"  public  lands  and  pro- 
vide orderly  procedures  for  reconciling 
conflicting  uses. 

S.  404  and  HJl.  8354,  to  establish  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  were  both 
reported  favorably  out  of  committee; 
floor  action  Is  pending. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  approved  six  cooperative 
Federal-State  land  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  in  California  which  will  re- 
sult in  improved  habitat  for  fish  and 
game  of  interest  to  sportsmen.  The 
same  committee  established  significant 
review  procedures  relating  to  with- 
drawal of  public  lands  for  military  use. 
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The  Congress  this  session  granted  the 
request  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  for  an  ex- 
tension of  time  to  submit  its  long- 
awaited  report  and  recommendations  to 
us  next  January — at  the  beginning  of 
what  promises  to  be  another  landmark 
session  for  conservation. 


Before  Time  Rons  Out 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1961 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
the  20th  of  September,  it  was  our  priv- 
ilege to  have  a  discussion  with  one  of 
the  officials  of  the  Aerospace  Medicine 
Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  The  subject  of  our  discussion 
was  the  effects  of  radiation  from  atomic 
tests  upon  tissues  of  the  hxmian  body. 

The  conference  was  arranged  at  our 
request  after  a  trip  to  the  Nevada  Test- 
ing Grounds  back  in  April  where  we  be- 
came extremely  interested  in  the  effect 
of  radiation  and  came  back  to  Washing- 
ton with  a  determination  to  find  out  if 
any  research  was  being  done  or  per- 
formed which  might  lead  to  the  discov- 
ery of  a  prophylaxis,  or  some  means  or 
methods  whereby  medical  science  could 
build  up  in  advance,  a  degree  of  resist- 
ance or  immunity  to  radiation  compa- 
rable in  a  way  to  vaccination  or  immuni- 
zation measures  for  virus  or  disease. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  book  in 
1958  entitled  'On  the  Beach,"  we  have 
been  intensely  interested  and  devoted  to 
the  idea  that  along  with  all  other  types 
of  atomic  research  and  development, 
there  should  also  be  funds  appropriated 
for  radiobiology  research,  that  is,  for 
those  who  remain  alive  and  physically 
competent,  some  medical  treatment 
might  or  could  be  researched  and  de- 
veloped in  the  hope  that  it  would  reduce 
to  a  minimiun  the  effects  of  radiation 
which  would  otherwise  continue  to  de- 
teriorate and  degrade  the  remaining  pop- 
ulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  as  ex- 
traneous matter  an  excerpt  from  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Post  of  Septem- 
ber 23,  1961.  by  Drew  Pearson,  entitled 
"Russian  A-Tests  Will  Cause  Cancer." 
And  I  quote  part  of  that  article  as  fol- 
lows: 

Exjjerts  estimate  that  the  Russians  have 
already  spread  enough  strontium  90  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September  to  cause  100.000 
cases  of  bone  cancer  In  the  United  States 
alone.  In  most  victims  the  cancer  will  de- 
velop slowly  In  the  next  two  decades — far 
removed  In  time  and  space  from  the  Sep- 
tember In  Siberia  when  the  poison  was 
turned  loose. 

Thus  Premier  Khrushchev's  cute  grand- 
children whom  I  saw  playing  In  the  sand 
beside  the  Black  Sea  will  not  know  for  a 
long  time  whether  they  will  suffer  cancer 
from  the  bombs  exploded  by  their  grand- 
father: nor  will  my  grandchildren  and  all 
the  other  children  of  the  United  States  and 


Russia  know  for  10  or  20  years  whether  they 
will  suffer. 

Another  thing:  The  United  States  may  well 
receive  a  heavier  dose  of  radioactive  fallout 
than  the  Soviet  gets  from  its  own  tests. 
This  is  because  the  winds  move  from  west 
to  east,  and  come  next  spring  will  drift  south 
with  the  polar  air  masses  bringing  radioac- 
tive spring  showers.  It's  the  rain  that  de- 
posits the  greatest  amount  of  fallout  and  we 
get  far  more  rainfall  than  Russia. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  United  States  or 
Russia  suffers  most,  however,  one  thing  is 
certain;  Scandinavia  and  Canada  are  directly 
In  the  northern  alrstream;  Africa.  South 
America  and  southeast  Asia,  In  contrast, 
will  suffer  least. 

Thus  the  white  races  and  the  cultural  cen- 
ters of  the  world,  where  the  population  is 
least  dense,  are  getting  the  heaviest  dose  of 
radioactive  poison.  The  underdeveloped 
countries  with  their  heavy  population  cen- 
ters in  India.  Indonesia,  and  southeast  Asia 
will  suffer  least. 

Our  tests  caused  far  less  contamination 
of  the  world's  atmosphere  than  current  So- 
viet shots  which  scatter  almost  all  their 
radioactive  residue  Into  the  Jet  streams.  The 
contamination  Is  5  to  10  times  more  con- 
centrated than  around  the  equator. 

In  short,  the  Russian  tests  will  deposit 
hotter  fissionable  material  on  the  people  of 
the  world  in  greater  quanUty  and  in  a 
shorter  time.  So  far,  we  are  keeping  our 
tests  underground. 

Some  further  facts  about  fallout: 

1.  Any  dose  of  radiation,  no  matter  how 
small,  produces  a  harmful  biological  effect. 

2.  The  people  of  northern  and  central 
China  will  absorb  more  strontium  00  than 
the  people  of  the  West.  For  the  orientals 
get  their  dietary  calcium  mostly  from  cere- 
als, westerners  mosUy  from  mUk.  But  the 
dose  of  strontium  90  In  milk  is  expected  to 
double  in  many  U.S.  areas  as  a  result  of  the 
Soviet  tests. 

3.  Russia's  radioactive  blasts  will  linger 
In  the  atmosphere  for  another  year,  hanging 
like  an  invisible  pall  over  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. And  the  most  dangeroiu  poisons — 
strontium  90  and  cesium  137 — will  come 
down  with  either  rain  or  snow.  This  Is  why 
the  poison  will  fall  unevenly  depending  on 
the  snow  or  rainfall  In  certain  areas  You 
are  certain  to  see  "hot  snow"  next  winter 
and  "radioactive  rain"  In  the  spring. 

4.  Some  experts  warn  that  radiation  dan- 
ger Is  Increasing  so  rapidly  that  nations 
won't  be  able  to  test  nuclear  weapons  In  the 
atmosphere.  World  outrage  and  the  danger 
to  their  own  people  may  become  too  great. 
These  experts  have  suggested  privately  that 
Russia  may  have  been  in  a  hurry  to  get  her 
atmospheric  testing  accomplished  before  the 
radiation  level  rises  to  the  point  that  the 
world  rises  in  anger  against  the  tester. 

Our  conference  with  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  interest  of 
intensified  radiobiological  research  was 
very  encouraging.  The  representatives 
of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  agreed  that  while  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  support  of  ra- 
diobiology research  program  is  to  insure 
the  capabilities  of  the  combat  personnel 
to  accomplish  their  assigned  mission  in 
war,  the  responsibility  goes  much  broad- 
er than  this  in  the  concept  of  national 
survival.  National  survival,  of  course, 
requires  survival  of  the  people,  our  most 
important  single  national  resource.  The 
importance  of  consei-ving  this  resource  is 
the  long  lead-time  required  to  replace  it 
National  survival  after  a  thermonuclear 
holocaust  requires  not  only  that  the  peo- 
ple remain  alive,  but  that  they  retain 
their  competence  to  rebuild  that  which 


has  been  destroyed,  in  order  to  arise 
again  as  a  well-integrated  nation. 

This  requires  not  only  that  they  re- 
main alive  and  physically  competent  at 
that  time,  but  if  at  all  possible  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  any  late  effects  that  ra- 
diation in  the  environment  might  have, 
thereby  deteriorating  and  degrading  the 
competence  of  the  population  of  this 
country.  To  this  end  l>etter  knowledge 
of  the  effects  of  radiation  upon  the  tis- 
sues of  the  human  body  is  required.  In 
order  to  do  this  appropriately,  we  must 
counteract  the  extremes  of  opinion 
which  say  at  one  end,  "Radiation  is  no 
problem, "  and  which  say  at  the  other 
end,  "It  is  too  devastating  to  compre- 
hend." Somewhere  between  these  two 
extremes  lies  the  truth,  and  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  truth  on  a  scientific  factual 
basis  is  the  goal  of  radiobiological  re- 
search. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  opinion,  this  field 
of  radiobiology  research  is  not  just 
simply  interesting  and  fascinating,  it  is 
of  vital  importance  to  every  person  in 
our  land. 

Tlie  United  States  spends  sizable  sums 
of  money  on  general  medical  research 
each  year,  but  here  is  a  field  of  research 
which  must  be  thoroughly — but  hurried- 
ly— explored  while  there  may  yet  be 
time. 

The  clock  is  turning  fast.  The  dan- 
ger may  be  great  from  present  tests,  but 
if  the  tests  should  cease  and  thermo- 
nuclear war  should  commence,  the  very 
research  so  desperately  needed  might 
have  to  be  suspended. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  with  the 
coming  of  the  new  session,  careful  and 
earnest  thought  will  be  given  to  ade- 
quate appropriations  leading  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  possible  prophylaxis  against 
the  effects  of  radiation. 

Let  us  hurry  with  this  important  goal 
of  radiobiology  research  while  there  is 
yet  time. 


Report  to  the  People  of  Mj  District 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVia 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  session  of  Con- 
gress I  have  made  it  a  practice  to  report 
to  the  people  of  my  district  on  the  ac- 
complishments, as  well  as  the  shortcom- 
ings, of  Congress.  I  believe  that  an 
informed  public  is  an  intelligent  public. 

This  is  my  report  for  the  1961  session. 
I  urge  my  constituents  to  read  it  care- 
fully, to  learn  what  has  been  achieved 
and  what  still  remains  to  be  done. 
Above  all.  I  want  them  to  know  that  I 
have  always  sought  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  people  of  my  district, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  politi- 
cal affiliation. 

THE  igai  szssioN  or  comgrcbs 

Tliis  year's  session  of  Congress  was 
not  only  one  of  the  longest,  lasting  nine 
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full  months  from  early  January  to  the 
end  of  September,  but  it  was  also  one  of 
the  most  hard-working  and  productive 
sessions  in  the  last  10  years.  Under  the 
vigorous  leadership  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, we  have  enacted  many  important 
and  far-reaching  measures  of  the  new 
administration's  program,  which  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
1960  s.  Congress  passed  most  of  the 
legislation  promised  in  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1960  and  requested  later  by 
President  Kennedy.  We  proved  that  the 
Democratic  Party  its  truly  concerned  with 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  is  making 
a  serious  effort  to  deal  with  pressing  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  which  have 
been  neglected  during  8  years  of  Repub- 
lican administration. 

The  major  task  faced  by  President 
Kennedy  was  to  rebuild  our  military 
strength  and  to  restore  our  interna- 
tional prestige.  In  this  respect.  Con- 
gress gave  him  full  cooperation  by  pro- 
viding the  necessary  funds  to  strengthen 
our  national  defence  to  meet  the  aggres- 
sive activity  of  Soviet  Russia  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  We  undertook  new 
programs  to  aid  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions, and  we  also  adopted  a  more  ef- 
ficient foreign  aid  program  to  strengthen 
our  allies  and  to  help  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world. 

The  Kennedy  administration  was  also 
faced  with  many  problems  at  home  which 
required  legislative  action  by  Congress 
to  stimulate  our  lagging  economy. 
Again,  Congress  cooperated  by  adopting 
legislation  to  relieve  the  hardships  of 
unemployment,  to  Increase  the  minimum 
wage  and  extend  coverage  to  more  mil- 
lions of  workers,  to  help  the  chronically 
depressed  areas,  to  develop  our  natuial 
resources,  and  to  combat  the  recession  in 
other  ways.  Congress  also  enacted  liber- 
alizing amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  providing  more  benefits,  new 
programs  for  housing  and  slum  clear- 
ance, aid  to  dependent  children,  control 
of  polluted  waters  to  protect  our  water 
supplies,  combating  crime  and  Juvenile 
delinquency,  and  others.  Some  of  these 
had  been  previously  vetoed  by  former 
President  Eisenhower,  but  I  am  glad  that 
President  Kennedy  has  signed  them  into 
law. 

Needless  to  say  that  I  have  strongly 
supported  the  President  and  his  program 
In  Congress.  I  fought  for  progressive 
and  liberal  measures  or  amendments  on 
every  occasion.  The  administration  and 
the  Congress  were  faced  with  grave  re- 
sponsibilities at  home  and  abroad  to  an 
extent  greater  than  ever  before,  and  I 
did  everything  within  my  power  to  share 
In  those  responsibilities.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
I  was  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  and  we 
worked  harder  an^  longer  than  ever  be- 
fore. 


ACHIKVXMCNTS 
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Among  the  more  Important  achieve- 
ments of  the  1961  session,  which  I  sup- 
ported, may  be  listed  the  following 
measures : 

Unemployment  compensation:  This 
act  provided  for  an  additional  13  weeks 
of  unemployment  compensation  benefits 
to  those  who  have  exhausted  their  im- 
employment  benefits.    It  helped  allevi- 


ate the  severe  hardship  of  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families. 

Aid  to  dependent  children:  A  sum  of 
$200  million  in  aid  over  a  14-month 
period  was  approved  to  help  nearly  a 
million  children  of  unemployed  parents 
who  were  suffering  great  hardship. 

Area  redevelopment:  This  is  a  special 
assistance  program  to  help  urban  and 
rural  areas  which  have  a  high  unem- 
ployment rate  or  a  low  income.  It  pro- 
vides loans  to  these  areas  to  build  new 
industries  and  create  jobs.  Many  of  my 
constituents  who  are  of  Puerto  Rican 
origin  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  in- 
dustrial areas  in  Puerto  Rico  will  be 
aided  under  this  program. 

Minimum  wage:  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  acts  adopted  by  Congress 
this  year  which  is  providing  wage  in- 
creases to  27  V2  million  workers  in  the 
country.  Minimum  hourly  wage  rates 
are  increased  from  $1  to  $1.15  this  year, 
and  to  $1.25  in  1963.  In  addition,  mini- 
mum wage  coverage  is  extended  to  3.6 
million  more  workers — the  first  such  ex- 
pansion since  the  law  was  adopted  in 
1938.  I  was  in  favor  of  increasing  the 
minimum  wage  to  $1.25  this  year  and 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  higher  rate,  but 
this  was  the  best  we  could  get. 

Social  security  benefits:  Liberalized 
benefits  were  enacted  which  have  al- 
ready increased  social  seciirity  payments 
for  3.7  million  elderly  people.  The  new 
law  also  provides  retirement  for  men  at 
the  age  of  62 — women  already  have  this 
privilege — it  increased  benefits  for  wid- 
ows by  10  percent;  it  raised  the  earnings 
ceiling  for  retired  people;  it  also  pro- 
vides other  assistance  for  the  needy 
aged,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled. 

Housing  program:  This  is  a  compre- 
hensive housing  measure,  the  first  of  this 
kind  to  be  passed  by  Congress  in  the 
last  12  years.  It  provides  nearly  $5 
billion  in  loans  and  grants  for  urban 
renewal,  public  housing  for  100.000  low- 
income  families,  housing  for  moderate- 
income  families,  for  elderly  people,  col- 
lege housing;  also  home  improvement, 
liberalization  of  the  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance program,  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation systems  and  other  community 
facilities. 

Milk  program  for  children:  The  spe- 
cial milk  program  for  children,  which  is 
of  great  benefit  to  many  needy  and  un- 
dernourished children,  has  been  ex- 
tended for  another  year  and  a  sum  of 
$105  million  was  authorized.  This  is  $10 
million  more  tlian  last  year,  so  that  more 
children  will  benefit  from  it. 

Crime  and  delinquency:  Three  new 
major  laws  were  enacted  to  combat  gam- 
bling, rackets,  and  other  organized 
crime;  3 -year  program  was  started  to 
combat  juvenile  delinquency,  the  first 
such  program  undertaken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment;  also  73  new  Federal 
judgeships  were  created  which  will  re- 
duce the  huge  backlog  of  court  cases. 

Water  pollution  control:  A  5 -year  pro- 
gram was  approved  to  help  commuiiities 
protect  their  water  supplies,  construct 
plants  for  waste  treatment,  and  reduce 
pollution  of  rivers  and  harbors. 

Other  measures:  There  were  many 
other  measures  adopted,  among  the  more 
important  being:  a  program  to  convert 
saltwater  into  fresh  water  to  meet  future 


water  shortages;  modernization  of  the 
Nation's  airports;  additional  funds  to 
complete  coiistruction  of  the  41,000-mile 
Interstate  Highway  System;  training 
more  nurses;  extension  of  the  home  loan 
program  for  World  War  n  and  Korean 
veterans;  a  program  to  help  construction 
of  nursing  homes  for  the  aged,  improving 
hospitals  and  other  health  services;  ex- 
tension of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  and  also  extension  of  the  school 
program  to  aid  federally  impacted  areas. 

The  record  of  achievements  in  the 
field  of  international  affairs  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation  during  the  1961 
session  is  equally  impressive.  We  hope 
and  trust  it  will  bring  the  desired  results 
in  safeguarding  our  Nation  and  the  free 
world  and  in  raising  our  covmtry's  pres- 
tige to  new  heights.  Among  the  more 
important  steps  taken  by  Congress  in 
enacting  defense  and  foreign  policy 
legislation  may  be  listed  the  following: 

Foreign  aid:  Congress  voted  over  $4 
billion  for  military,  economic,  and  tech- 
nical aid  to  our  allies  and  to  underde- 
veloped countries  of  the  free  world. 
Included  in  the  program  is  authority  for 
the  United  States  to  extend  long-term 
aid  over  a  5 -year  period  for  economic 
and  development  projects,  but  Congress 
will  have  to  review  and  approve  such 
appropriations  armually.  This  should 
be  of  help  to  many  countries  in  plan- 
ning ahead,  raising  their  standard  of 
living,  and  resisting  Communist  expan- 
sion. 

Peace  Corps:  This  provides  for  direct 
participation  by  American  volunteers  in 
helping  people  in  less-developed  coun- 
tries. Some  2,700  young  Americans  will 
serve  imder  this  program  to  help  such 
nations  develop  their  resources,  educa- 
tion, and  health  services. 

Defense  funds:  Congress  voted  an  in- 
crease of  $6  billion  in  defense  budgets 
to  strengthen  the  Nation's  security, 
which  includes  increased  missile  pro- 
grams, a  stepped-up  bomber  alert,  In- 
creased Armed  Forces  personnel,  and 
other  steps. 

Civil  defense:  Congress  voted  a  big  ex- 
pansion in  civil  defense  to  provide  the 
people  of  America  with  the  first  serious 
shelter  program  in  the  event  of  emer- 
gency. 

Space  exploration:  Funds  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  in 
space  exploration  and  achievement  were 
doubled,  including  the  first  steps  toward 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon. 

Alliance  for  Progress:  A  fund  of  $600 
million  to  help  Latin  American  coun- 
tries and  to  improve  UJS.  relations  with 
those  countries  was  set  up  by  Congress. 
This  program  is  known  as  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  was  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy.  It  seeks  to  encourage  social 
and  economic  reforms  in  Latin  America 
and  eliminate  the  threat  of  a  Communist 
takeover  such  as  occurred  in  Cuba. 

Arms  control:  For  the  first  time,  the 
United  States  has  set  up  a  new  arms 
control  and  disarmament  agency,  whose 
task  it  will  be  to  seek  ways  to  curb  the 
arms  race.  It  will  be  a  planning  and 
research  organization. 

Food  for  peace:  Expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram was  urged  by  President  Kermedy 
and  approved  by  Congress.  It  provides 
for  the  sale  of  our  surplus  agricultiutd 
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products  at  reduced  prices  to  friendly 
nations,  and  also  to  use  some  of  these 
conunodities  to  help  feed  needy  people 
in  underdeveloped  countries. 

This  is  not  the  complete  record  of 
achievements.  There  are  others  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  here;  but  it  is  a 
record  of  which  the  entire  Nation  should 
be  proud. 

UNTINISHED   BUSINESS 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  partisan  in 
stressing  only  the  achievements.  There 
have  been  some  failures  and  shoi-tcom- 
ings,  too.  which  I  trust  the  2d  session 
of  the  87th  Congress  will  correct  in 
1962.  I  prefer  to  call  them  unJSnished 
business,  and  among  the  measures  on 
our  list  of  unfinished  business  which  are 
of  paramount  importance  are  these : 

Medical  care  for  the  aged;  We  must 
provide  adequate  medical  care  for  the 
17  million  elderly  and  retired  Americans, 
and  this  care  should  be  set  up  under  the 
social  security  system.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  termed  this  legislation  of 
"highest  priority"  and  I  look  to  its  en- 
actment in  1962. 

Aid  to  education:  Aid  to  our  schools 
remains  a  major  domestic  problem, 
which  also  affects  the  welfare  and  se- 
curity of  the  Nation.  We  need  ade- 
quate schools,  more  classrooms,  and  bet- 
ter paid  teachers,  and  such  programs 
should  include  aid  to  public  and  non- 
n  M  public   schools   without   discrimination, 

pip  This   is  purely  an   educational  matter 

and  religious  issues  should  not  be 
brought  into  it. 

Civil  rights:  The  only  civil  rights  ac- 
tion taken  by  Congress  in  1961  was  to 
extend  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for 
another  2  years,  but  this  is  not  sufficient. 
We  need  effective  legislation  to  eliminate 
every  vestige  of  discrimination,  whether 
in  education,  in  employment,  in  voting, 
in  housing,  or  in  other  fields.  We  must 
assure  all  our  citizens  true  equality  and 
opportunity  as  guaranteed  under  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

Tax  reform:  A  general  tax  revision  is 
needed  to  close  loopholes  benefiting  the 
rich,  create  new  incentives  for  business, 
and  lighten  the  tax  burden  for  the  poor. 

Manpower  retraining:  This  is  a  pro- 
gram for  training  or  retraining  jobless 
workers  displaced  by  automation,  so  that 
they  can  obtain  employment  in  other 
industries.  This  should  be  of  great  help 
in  reducing  unemployment. 

There  are  a  number  of  others,  which 
I  shall  list  briefly:  public  works  projects 
in  areas  where  unemployment  remains 
high;  Increasing  medical  school  facil- 
ities and  providing  scholarships  for 
medical  students;  changes  urged  by 
unions  to  liberalize  labor  laws ;  improve- 
ment of  foreign  trade  policies ;  maximum 
development  of  our  natural  resources; 
protection  for  consumers  against  high 
prices  in  drugs,  high  interest  on  loans, 
and  consumer  products. 

LXOISLATION    WHICH    I    INTRODUCED    OR 
COSPONSORED 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more 
Important  bills  which  I  introduced  or 
cosponsored  during  the  1961  session: 

Amend  the  immigration  laws  so  as  to 
base  quotas  on  the  1950  census,  make 
available  unused  quotas  to  countries 
whose  quotas  are  oversubscribed,  reunite 


families,  and  other  reforms.  An  immi- 
gration law  was  enacted  which  permitted 
the  approved  second  and  third  prefer- 
ence cases  to  be  considered  nonquota. 
Thus,  families  in  these  categories  will  be 
reunited. 

Alleviate  unemployment  conditions  in 
economically  depressed  areas.  I  was  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill  which  was  enacted 
and  steps  are  now  in  process  to  help 
such  areas. 

Allow  taxpayers  a  deduction  up  to 
$1,000  from  gro.ss  income  for  educational 
expenses  for  themselves  or  dependents. 

Designate  March  9  of  each  year  as 
"Amerigo  Vespucci  Day,"  in  honor  of  the 
Italian  explorer  after  whom  "America" 
was  named. 

Establish  a  U.S.  Travel  Service  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  encourage 
tourism  to  the  United  States  and  foreign 
trade.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill, 
which  was  enacted  and  a  bureau  has 
been  set  up. 

Make  Federal  grants  to  the  States  in 
order  to  provide  facilities  and  services 
for  the  day  care  of  children  outside  of 
their  homes. 

Provide  assistance  for  projects  to  de- 
velop techniques  for  the  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  This  bill,  of  which 
I  was  a  cosponsor,  was  also  enacted. 

A  resolution  that  the  United  States 
oppose  the  seating  of  Communist  China 
in  the  United  Nations. 

Authorize  the  construction  of  more 
low-rent  public  housing  units.  By 
reason  of  the  fact  that  New  York  City 
has  availed  itself  of  the  provisions  of 
the  public  housing  program,  the  allow- 
able units  were  completely  used  up.  My 
proposal,  which  was  adopted,  will  enable 
the  city  of  New  York  to  continue  to  build 
additional  new  low-rent  public  housing 
projects. 

Provide  an  additional  $2,400  exemp- 
tion from  income  tax  for  amounts  re- 
ceived as  annuities,  pensions,  or  retire- 
ment benefits. 

Provide  hospitalization,  nursing  home 
and  other  health  services  to  the  aged 
under  the  social  security  system. 

Establish  a  U.S.  Disarmstment  Agency 
for  World  Peace  and  Security.  This  bill, 
which  I  cosponsored,  was  adopted  and 
such  an  agency  is  now  being  set  up. 

Require  the  disclosure  of  finance 
charges  in  connection  with  extensions  of 
credit.  This  is  known  as  truth  in  lend- 
ing bill,  and  is  aimed  to  protect  con- 
simiers  against  high  interest  rates. 

Establish  hospital  facilities  and  post- 
hospital  care  for  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  narcotic  addicts. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants 
to  the  States  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  facilities  and  services  for  the  day  care 
of  children. 

CONCLUSION 

Due  to  space  limitations,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  discuss  other  legislation 
and  issues  of  interest  to  the  people  of 
my  district.  Whenever  called  upon,  my 
staff  and  I  have  always  been  ready  to 
help  them  with  their  personal  problems. 
These  services  will  be  continued  to  my 
constituents  in  1962.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  the  many  letters  of  appreciation 
for  my  efforts  and  the  assurances  of 
continued  support. 


In  addition  to  my  office  in  Washing- 
ton. I  also  maintain  offices  in  the  dla- 
trict  which  are  located  at  1484  First 
Avenue  and  208  East  116th  Street.  Con- 
stituents are  welcome  to  come  to  either 
office  and  to  discuss  their  problems.  We 
shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  help  them. 
If  they  cannot  come,  they  may  write  to 
me  at  my  office  in  Washington.  1507 
New  House  Office  Building.  My  very 
able  and  devoted  staff  in  Washington 
and  New  York  consists  of  the  following: 
Melba  J.  Coutsonikas.  Max  Feigin.  John 
F.  Aiello,  and  Modesto  Munoz, 


Report  by  Confressman  LaurcBce  Cvtii 
to  the  People  of  the  10th  CoBfret- 
sional  District  of  MaiMchasctts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAURENCE  CURTIS 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  this  legislative  year  draws  to 
a  close.  I  think  it  is  important  to  review 
the  activities  of  the  session. 

THE    COLD    WAR 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs is  the  committee  most  closely  con- 
cerned with  the  nonmilitary  aspects  of 
the  cold  war,  the  most  dangerous  issue 
now  confronting  the  American  people. 
I  therefore  report  first  on  my  work  as  a 
member  of  that  committee. 

Although  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee does  not  make  or  administer  foreign 
policy — that  being  the  constitutional 
function  of  the  President  and  the  State 
Department — it  does  authorize  the 
spending  of  the  funds  to  carry  out  for- 
eign policy,  and  it  proposes  resolutions 
on  vital  foreign  policy  issues. 

The  Congress  this  year  passed  pro- 
visions against  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  prohibiting 
assistance  to  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba,  and  prohibiting  assistance  to  any 
other  coimtry  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  it  is  dominated  or  controlled 
by  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment. 

Berlin,  Laos,  and  Cuba  present  criti- 
cal problems.  The  Secretary  of  State 
and  military  leaders  have  kept  the  com- 
mittee fully  advised  of  the  situations. 
Under  the  committee's  procedure  each 
member  is  given  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  or  to  express  his  Individual 
views.  The  communication  is  two  sided 
and  thorough.  I  have  Joined  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  giving  the  Presi- 
dent's cold  war  policies  strong  bipartisan 
support.  It  urged  firmness  in  the  face  of 
threats. 

My  votes  have  been  cast  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  present  nonmilitary  ag- 
gression against  the  United  States  is 
war;  that  we  are  In  a  period  of  great 
danger  to  our  country;  that  Americans 
must  have  stout  hearts  and  steady 
nerves  and  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
risk  war  in  order  to  avoid  certain  war; 
that  once  a  country  gives  in  to  threats. 
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only  eventual  war.  or  surrender  and  en- 
slavement, can  follow. 

A  strong  military  posture  Is  our  first 
line  of  defense,  and  I  have  supported 
the  President's  policies,  which  have  In- 
cluded added  billions  for  defense,  and 
more  manpower  for  our  military  forces. 

rOREtCN    AU) 

This  is  the  subject  to  which  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  devotes  its  major 
attention. 

There  is  growing  opposition  to  these 
programs.  Some  of  it  is  of  the  extremist 
variety.  Much  of  it  results  from  past 
mistakes  and  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ance of  the  program.  But  after  the  most 
detailed  and  lengthy  hearings,  a  great 
majority  of  the  committee,  including 
myself,  was  convinced  that  the  program 
must  go  on  and  past  mistakes  be 
avoided.  | 

Foreign  aid  is  ooe  of  America's  most 
important  tools  in  the  cold  war.  The 
military  aid  now  goes  almost  entirely  to 
undergird  the  military  potential  of 
countries  on  the  borders  of  Soviet  bloc 
nations,  such  as  Greece  and  Turkey. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  other  top  military  officials 
were  unanimous  in  stating  that  money 
spent  on  this  aid  was  just  as  Important 
to  the  defense  posture  of  the  United 
States  as  money  spent  on  our  own  De- 
fense Establishment. 

The  most  Important  function  of  eco- 
nomic aid  is  to  show  developing  coun- 
tries that  they  can  raise  their  standards 
of  living  in  freedom  without  having  to 
choose  the  road  to  the  Soviet  type  of 
tyranny.  Developing  peoples  want  free- 
dom, but  in  many  cases  they  want  eco- 
nomic progress  even  more,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  turn  to  Communist  methods,  if 
necessary,  not  realizing  that  such  a  turn 
will  lead  to  Communist  slavery. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  heard 
much  evidence  of  the  extent  of  similar 
programs  being  undertaken  by  Soviet 
bloc  nations.  This  is  persuasive  evidence 
of  the  effectiveness  of  our  own  programs. 

As  a  result  of  Cuba  and  the  threatened 
Increase  of  Soviet  Influence  In  South 
America,  the  need  for  development  aid 
has  become  greater  than  ever. 

The  act  governing  foreign  aid  was  re- 
drawn this  year.  It  sought  to  tighten  up 
the  administration  of  foreign-aid  pro- 
grams, emphasize  economic  development, 
and  place  reliance  on  countrywide  pro- 
grams of  a  long -term  nature  rather  than 
on  more  piecemeal  projects.  The  Agency 
handling  economic  foreign  aid  will  now 
be  called  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

After  some  controversy  as  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  program,  the  Congress 
made  provision  for  long-range  planning 
which  was  satisfactory  to  the  President. 
Future  commitments  were  authorized, 
backed  up  by  annual  appropriations. 
The  House  refused  to  sanction  Treasury 
borrowing  as  a  method  of  financing  de- 
velopment loans.  I  urged  and  supported 
such  refusal.  Treasury  borrowing  is  also 
referred  to  as  back-door  financing  or  fi- 
nancing from  the  public  debt.  There  Is 
mounting  feeling  in  the  House  that  It  Is 
an  undesirable  financial  practice. 

The  Congress  reduced  the  funds  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  foreign  aid. 


But  this  was  In  line  with  past  practice, 
and  If  the  cuts  turn  out  to  be  too  ham- 
pering, further  amounts  can  be  provided 
for  by  supplementary  appropriatioiis, 
which  can  be  taken  up  next  January. 
Aside  from  the  Treasury  borrowing 
issue  discussed  above.  I  supported  the 
President's  requests. 

THE    MIDDLE    KA8T 

The  new  foreign  aid  legislation  reiter- 
ated support  of  policies  which  have 
particular  application  to  Arab-Israel 
nations:  Freedom  of  navigation  in  Inter- 
national waterways,  increased  economic 
cooperation  and  trade  between  coun- 
tries, disapproval  of  discrimination 
against  American  citizens  based  on  race 
or  religion.  It  directed  that  these 
principles  be  supported  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  aid. 

The  statements  of  these  principles  have 
this  year  been  somewhat  watered  down 
from  the  stronger  form  In  which  they 
appeared  in  last  year's  legislation.  The 
House  retained  them  In  their  stronger 
form.  This  was  done  through  amend- 
ments made  In  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, one  of  which  I  offered.  The 
Senate,  at  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, weakened  them,  and  the  House 
had  to  agree  to  a  compromise.  I  serve 
on  the  Subcommittee  for  the  Middle 
East  and  have  visited  that  area  and  Is- 
rael on  three  occasions. 

PEACE   CORPS 

A  new  approach  to  foreign  aid  was 
Inaugurated  this  year  through  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  bill  establishing  this  pro- 
gram was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  which  conducted  hearings 
and  reported  it  favorably. 

The  idea  of  using  trained  yoimg 
American  men  and  women  to  work  on 
cultural  and  development  projects  In 
many  parts  of  the  world  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  studied.  I  took  part  in  a 
study  mission  of  members  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  which  visited 
foreign  projects  In  developing  countries. 
It  found  tiiat  some  of  the  programs 
looking  to  capital  improvements  had  not 
been  satisfactory. 

The  study  mission  was  favorably  im- 
pressed by  development  projects  where 
young  American  college  graduates  were 
performing  the  type  of  work  planned  for 
the  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  In  one 
project  recent  graduates  of  American 
agricultural  colleges  were  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  Viet- 
namese counterparts  on  an  experimen- 
tal agricultural  station,  testing  the 
adaptability  to  that  area  of  produce  and 
fibers  not  previously  grown  there.  The 
study  mission  recommended  projects  of 
that  type  which  would  reach  the  grass- 
roots. 

I  supported  the  Peace  Corps,  both  as  a 
result  of  this  experience,  and  because  I 
believe  that  we  need  more  trained  peo- 
ple working  abroad  to  match  the  grow- 
ing numbers  of  Russian  and  Chinese 
agents  and  "technicians."  The  House 
supported  the  Peace  Corps  by  a  vote  of 
287  in  favor  to  97  against.  Its  success 
will  depend  largely  on  careful  selection 
of  personnel,  thorough  training  and 
wise  management.  The  plans  for  its 
administration,  training  and  op>eration 
appeared  to  be  well  conceived. 


ARMS   CONTROL    AND    DISARMABCENT   ACENCT 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  also 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  legislation  set- 
ting up  the  new  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  It  is  an  expansion  of 
the  work  of  an  existing  agency  within 
the  State  Department.  Its  primary 
function  is  to  prepare  for  disarmament 
negotiations.  This  Involves  technical 
studies  covering  wide  fields.  It  is  im- 
portant to  the  national  security  that  this 
work  be  done  with  great  thoroughness 
and  competence  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
getting  trapped  into  unwise  negotia- 
tions. 

The  bill  established  a  strong  Inde- 
pendent Agency,  although  It  Is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Agency  will  point  the  way  to  areas 
where  negotiation  will  be  possible  and 
where  agreements  will  be  verifiable,  but 
the  bill  does  not  move  in  the  direction 
of  appeasement.  It  is  not  antimilitary, 
and  had  the  support  of  our  top  military 
people.  The  House  passed  the  bill,  290 
in  favor  to  54  against.  I  voted  with  the 
majority. 

The  disagreement  In  Congress  as  to 
the  name  of  the  Agency  points  up  the 
divergent  views  held  about  the  Agency. 
At  one  stage  it  was  called  Disarmament 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security. 
At  another.  Arms  Control  Agency.  The 
final  name,  a  compromise,  was  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

NATO   PARLIAMENTARIANS   CONFERENCE 

As  a  delegate  from  the  House,  I  at- 
tended the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Con- 
ference in  Paris  last  November.  It  is 
a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  of  the  NATO  countries.  The 
United  States  sent  nine  delegates  from 
the  Senate,  and  nine  from  the  House. 
There  were  committees  on  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  questions. 

Discussions  before  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  was  a  member,  made 
It  clear  that  the  Communist  bloc  nations 
use  trade  not  for  peaceful  commercial 
intercourse,  but  as  a  means  of  political 
and  economic  aggression.  A  dictator- 
ship can  move  fast  and  wield  unified  eco- 
nomic power.  By  focusing  that  power 
on  a  given  product  or  a  given  market 
the  Communist  bloc  nations  can  cause 
total  disruption.  There  was  discussion 
of  means  by  which  the  free  world  can 
protect  itself  from  this  type  of  aggres- 
sion. 

This  Conference  was  a  valuable  ex- 
perience. 

DOMESTIC    ISSUES 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  said: 

I  have  cast  my  votes  in  the  direction  which 
I  believe  would  promote  a  free  economy, 
sound  money,  and  wise  governmental  econ- 
omy •  •  •  avoiding  the  extremes  on  either 
side. 

The  danger  of  overcentrallzatlon  of  gov- 
ernmental powers  In  Washington  needs  con- 
tinual watching.  Government  should  be 
kept  close  to  the  people,  and  local  control 
of  local  matters  Is  a  cornerstone  of  American 
democracy.  The  tight  for  home  rule  and 
against  unwarranted  Federal  Interference 
must  be  a  continuous  one.  Federal  power 
has  a  tendency  to  feed  on  itself. 

I  still  believe  strongly  in  these  prin- 
ciples. Many  bills  before  the  House  this 
year  aimed  at  desirable  objectives,  but 
went  too  far  both  as  to  spending  and  as 
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to  centralization  of  power  in  Washing- 
ton. I  found  It  necessary  to  vote  for 
amendments  reducing  the  excesses.  My 
voting  record,  which  will  be  found  below, 
gives  examples  of  this.  In  many  cases 
a  majority  of  the  House  shared  that 
view,  and  amended  or  rejected  the  bills, 
or  held  them  over  for  action  next  year. 
As  Congress  completed  this  fall  only 
the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
which  lasts  2  years,  legislative  matters 
not  disposed  of  remain  active  and  can  be 
taken  up  at  the  2d  session  starting  next 
January. 

SPENDING 

This  has  been  a  spending  Congress. 
The  world  situation  required  increased 
military  spending,  but  domestic  spend- 
ing wsis  also  increased,  and  would  have 
been  greater  if  the  more  moderate  views 
by  a  majority  of  the  House  had  not 
brought  about  some  reductions. 

The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961.  had  been  submitted  by  the 
previous  administration  as  a  balanced 
budget.  Due  largely  to  increased  ex- 
penditures since  January,  it  ended  up 
with  a  deficit  of  $3.9  billion. 

A  balanced  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1962.  had  been  promised 
by  the  new  administration,  but  increased 
exf>enditures  have  admittedly  now 
thrown  it  out  of  balance,  and  a  deficit  of 
$6  billion  or  $7  billion  is  estimated. 

The  Federal  civilian  employment  rolls 
have  grown  with  a  net  increase  of  100,000 
persons  since  last  January. 

The  American  public  must  heed  the 
warnings  voiced  by  two  great  Americans, 
both  Democrats.  Congressman  Clar- 
iNCE  Cannon,  Democrat,  of  Missouri, 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  by  no  means  regarded 
as  an  extreme  conservative,  warned  the 
House  on  August  16.  1961.  Referring  to 
the  current  spending,  he  said: 

Now.  of  course,  we  are  not  taking  in  money 
enough  to  pay  this.  •  •  •  Ever  since  this 
session  began  we  have  been  spending  In  the 
red  at  the  rate  of  tl  million  every  hour,  day 
and  night.  *  *  *  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you 
what  this  Is  leading  to.  If  we  continue  to 
spend  at  this  rate,  especially  with  these  back- 
door provisions,  spending  will  accelerate  at 
an  even  greater  rate. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Democrat,  of 
Virginia,  told  the  Congress  on  Septem- 
ber 13.  1961 : 

The  big  Increases  In  Federal  spending  in 
the  recent  past,  the  present,  and  the  future, 
have  been  and  (short  of  war)  will  be  In 
domestic-civilian  programs:  not  defense  or 
foreign  aid.  These  programs  are  financed 
through  both  the  regular  budget  and  trust 
funds.  •  •  •  Indefinite  deficit  financing  of 
vast  Increases  in  both  nondefense  and  de- 
fense expenditures  at  the  same  time  will 
create  uncontrollable  inflation  and  reopen 
the  run  on  our  gold.  These  are  elements  of 
weakness. 

DOMESTIC    LEGISLATION 

That  part  of  the  President's  program 
dealing  with  familiar  issues  previously 
before  the  Congress  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful. Much  of  it  was  enacted,  al- 
though often  in  modified  form:  foreign 
aid.  stepped-up  defense,  housing,  min- 
imum wage,  pollution  control,  depressed 
areas,  judgeships.  New  programs  estab- 
lished the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 


Other  parts  of  the  President  s  program 
were  less  successful.  The  education  bills 
were  lost  in  a  morass  of  cross  currents, 
including  religious  and  racial  questions. 
Tax  proposals  went  by  the  board,  includ- 
ing increased  postal  rates  to  reduce  the 
postal  deficit.  The  farm  program  was 
refused  in  part,  while  part  of  it  went 
through  in  modified  form.  The  powerful 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  decided  to 
postpone  consideration  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged  under  social  security. 

The  following  issues  deserve  special 
comment.  Other  issues  are  discussed  in 
connection  with  my  voting  record,  re- 
ported on  below. 

MINIMUM    WAGE 

A  partisan  note  was  injected  into  the 
discussion  of  minimum  wage  legislation. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  President 
as  a  Senator  had  a  year  ago  refused  an 
increase  to  $1.15  an  hour,  while  insisting 
on  $1.25.  But  this  year  his  bill  provided 
for  an  immediate  increase  only  to  $1.15 
and  a  postponed  increase  to  $1.25  in 
1963,  and  was  passed  in  that  form.  It 
was  argued  that  but  for  the  President's 
insistence  a  year  ago  on  an  immediate 
increase  to  $1.25,  the  increase  to  $1.15 
could  have  been  had  a  year  sooner. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

The  administration  was  criticized  for 
lack  of  legislation  on  civil  rights,  despite 
platform  and  campaign  promises.  It  de- 
cided to  seek  progress  through  Executive 
action  rather  than  through  legislation. 
It  seemed  clear  that  the  President  did 
not  desire  the  divisive  effect  on  Demo- 
crats in  the  Congress  at  the  start  of  his 
administration  which  would  have  fol- 
lowed a  drive  for  civil  rights  legislation. 

The  Executive  action  brought  the  Fed- 
eral power  to  bear  in  the  enforcement 
of  existing  laws  protecting  minority 
rights  in  voting,  school  segregation,  in- 
terstate transportation,  and  jobs  with 
the  Government  and  its  contractors. 

The  Congress  extended  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  for  2  years. 
The  Commission  has  recommended  leg- 
islation to  prevent  the  unfair  use  of 
educational  requirements  to  block  the 
registration  of  voters;  to  extend  the 
rights  of  the  Attorney  General  to  inter- 
vene in  cases  involving  deprivations  of 
constitutional  rights  beyond  the  present 
law  which  limits  such  intervention  to 
cases  involving  voting  rights;  to  require 
every  segregated  school  district  in  the 
South  to  produce  within  6  months  a  plan 
of  desegregation.  Further  legislation  is 
needed  and  must  be  taken  up  next  year. 
It  will  have  my  wholehearted  support. 

IMMIGRATION 

An  immigration  bill  was  passed  this 
year  which  will  be  helpful  in  many  re- 
spects, but  does  not  face  up  to  the  issue 
of  discrimination  resulting  from  the 
quota  system.  The  new  law  makes  per- 
manent the  provisions  regarding  the  ad- 
mission of  orphans  and  adopted  children, 
provides  an  appeal  in  deportation  cases, 
and  speeds  the  admission  of  certain  ap- 
plicants entitled  to  a  preference.  Bills 
seeking  more  extensive  revision  of  the 
law  have  been  filed  and  must  be  taken 
up  next  year.  They  will  have  my  sup- 
port. 


SOCIAL    SBCimiTT 


Social  security  benefits  were  again 
increased,  mostly  for  those  in  the  lower 
ranges.  Men  as  well  as  women  were 
made  eligible  to  retire  at  age  62  on 
benefits  somewhat  reduced  from  what 
they  would  receive  if  they  retired  at  age 
65.  Payroll  deduction  and  employers' 
contributions — both  really  taxes — were 
slightly  increased  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
above  changes.  These  increases  are  In 
line  with  developments  over  many  years 
of  gradually  Increasing  benefits.  The 
average  monthly  old-age  retirement 
benefit  has  Increased  as  follows:  1950. 
$43:  1955.  $61:  1960,  $74 

The  so-called  retirement  test  govern- 
ing the  amount  which  a  person  may  earn 
after  retirement  without  forfeiting  any 
part  of  his  retirement  benefits  wu  again 
slightly  increased.  I  have  filed  a  bill 
and  have  strongly  supported  legislation 
to  bring  about  a  larger  increase. 

MAJiSACHVSRTTS    ntOBLCMS 

Massachusetts  problems,  of  course, 
receive  my  special  attention. 

Bills  beneficial  to  Massachusetts, 
which  were  enacted  and  which  I  worked 
for,  were:  to  establish  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Park:  an  appropriation  for  the 
development  of  the  Minuteman  National 
Park  in  Concord  and  along  the  "battle 
road";  an  appropriation  to  transfer  the 
Quartermaster  Container  Institute  from 
Chicago  to  the  Quartermaster  Research 
and  Engineering  Center  at  Natlck.  Mass  , 
where  the  Army  felt  it  could  function 
more  efficiently. 

I  worked  to  see  that  Massachusetts  got 
its  fair  share  of  appropriations  for  such 
programs  as  urban  renewal,  airport  con- 
struction, military  construction,  flood 
control. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  necessary  to 
opiX)se  bills  that  are  unfair  to  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Some  of  the  programs  for  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States  have  a  tend- 
ency to  drain  money  unfairly  from  Mas- 
sachusetts taxpayers  for  the  benefit  of 
other  sections  of  the  country  whose  In- 
dustries are  in  competition  with  ours. 

Massachusetts  people  are  ready  to  do 
their  fair  share  on  problems  of  truly  na- 
tional importance,  but  when  Federal  aid 
is  provided  for  the  solution  of  local  prob- 
lems, Massachusetts — a  high  Federal 
taxpaying  State — usually  suffers.  It  Is 
necessary  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
to  see  that  Federal  aid  is  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  other  areas  whose  com- 
bined legislative  ix>wer  is  great,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Massachusetts. 

Many  problems  affecting  Massachu- 
setts must  be  handled  by  the  executive 
departments  rather  than  by  legislation. 
The  Massachusetts  congressional  dele- 
gation acts  as  a  unit  in  seeking  action 
favorable  to  Massachusetts.  I  have 
joined  in  these  efforts,  and  have  per- 
sonally taken  up  many  of  these  problems 
with  the  departments  concerned. 

Such  problems  are:  efforts  to  have 
some  of  the  facilities  for  the  proposed 
moon  shot — Project  Apollo — located  in 
Massachiisetts;  relief  for  railroads;  op- 
portunities for  small  business,  which  Is 
of  particular  importance  to  Massachu- 
setts; removal  of  quotas  on  the  imports 
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of  residual  oil  whic^  hurt  our  area ;  fair 
protection  of  the  textile  industry;  pro- 
tection for  the  fishing  Industry;  mainte- 
nance of  the  workload  at  the  Boston 
Shipyard  and  Watertown  Arsenal  in 
order  to  preserve  >ob  opportimities. 

VOTINO    RECORD 

As  the  fairest  and  most  impartial  way 
of  reporting  on  the  highlights  of  my  vot- 
ing record  at  this  session.  I  am  listing 
the  votes  chosen  annually  by  the  New 
York  Times  as  the  key  House  rollcall 
votes  of  the  year. 

NEW  TORK  TIMES  KET  ROLLCALL  VOTES,   tS61 

(What  foUowa  Is  f»pted  directly  from  the 
New  York  Times  except  for  the  addition 
under  each  item  of  how  Custu  voted  and  of 
his  comment  on  the  tote.) 

1.  Enlarge  Rules  Committee:  January  31. 
1961.  Ratburn.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  proposal 
to  enlarge  Rules  Committee  membership 
from  12  to  15  members,  increasing  Demo- 
cratic membership  by  two  and  Republican 
membership  by  one.  Passed:  Yea,  217;  nay, 
212.  DemocraU:  Tea.  19S;  nay,  04.  Re- 
publicans: Yea  22;  nay,-  148.  Cxtrtis  voted 
"nay." 

It  was  argued  that  this  enlargement 
was  intended  to  reform  the  Rules  C(xn- 
mittee  so  that  it  would  not  hold  back 
bills  from  House  oonsideration  as  it  had 
done  in  the  past.  I  believed  that  it  was 
really  an  effort  to  transfer  the  power  of 
the  Rules  Committee  from  the  hands  of 
one  group  to  another  group.  Subsequent 
events  have  justified  that  belief,  as  the 
eiUarged  Rules  Committee  has  withheld 
as  many  bills  from  House  consideration 
as  did  the  previous  committee  before 
enlargement.  | 

2.  Minimum  wage':  March  24.  I9«I.  KrrcH- 
in.  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina.-ATRXS,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio,  substitute  amendment 
to  the  administration's  fair  labor  standards 
proposal.  The  amendment  limited  the 
President's  proposal  of  a  11.25  an  hour  mini- 
mum wage  to  91.16  an  hour  and  reduced 
the  number  of  persons  affected.  Passed:  Yea, 
216(  nay.  203.  Democrats:  Tea.  74;  nay.  177. 
Republicans:  Tea,  142;  nay,  26.  The  Senate 
bill,  which  prevailed,  provided  for  a  $1.25 
minimum.  Cxtrtis  voted  for  the  Kltchln- 
Ayres  substitute. 

The  above  description  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  is  subject  to  criticism. 
The  bill  bringing  forward  the  President's 
proposal  when  the  Elitchin-Ayres  sub- 
stitute amendment  was  presented  did  not 
call  for  an  immediate  increase  to  $1.25 
an  hour.  It  called  for  an  increase  to 
$1.15.  together  with  a  postponed  increase 
to  $1.25  to  be  effective  in  1963. 

I  voted  for  the  Immediate  increase  to 
$1.15  as  provided  for  in  the  President's 
proposal,  but  felt  that  the  postponed  in- 
crease for  1963  should  be  passed  on  at  a 
later  date.  I  also  felt  that  some  of  the 
increases  in  the  number  of  persons  af- 
fected in  the  President's  bill  violated  the 
concept  of  interstate  commerce,  which 
was  the  ground  for  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  those  persons.  I  therefore  voted  for 
the  Kitchin-Ayres  substitute  as  a  more 
reasonable  bill. 

3.  Depressed  areas:  AprU  26,  1961.  Con- 
ference report  compromising  Senate-House 
differences  and  auUiorlzlng  direct  borrow- 
ing from  the  Treasury,  in  lieu  of  congres- 
sional appropriations,  for  Federal  loans  to 
areas  of  chronic  economic  distress.    Passed: 


Tea,  224:  nay,  198.  Democrats:  Tea,  193;  nay, 
66.  Republicans:  Tea,  31;  nay,  137.  Cxtrtis 
voted  "nay." 

I  disapproved  of  Treasury  borrowing, 
also  known  as  back-door  financing,  as 
a  means  of  providing  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram. I  also  believed  that  the  bill  was 
highly  disadvantageous  to  Massachu- 
setts. Many  commentators  felt  that 
rural  areas  had  been  included  in  order 
to  attract  southern  votes. 

4.  Housing:  June  22.  1961.  Administra- 
tion's proposed  Housing  Act  of  1961,  author- 
izing $4,900,000,000  in  Federal  grants  and 
loans  over  a  4-year  period.  Passed:  Yea,  235; 
nay,  178.  Democrats:  Yea,  210;  nay,  38.  Re- 
publicans: Yea,  25;  nay,  140.  Cxtrtis  voted 
"yea." 

I  believed  that  this  bill  went  too  far 
In  some  respects,  but  nevertheless  voted 
for  it,  feeling  that  the  good  outweighed 
the  bad. 

5.  Omnibus  farm  bill:  August  3,  1961. 
Acceptance  of  the  conference  report  com- 
promising Senate-House  differences  on  the 
Agrlcultiiral  Act  of  1961,  extending  produc- 
tion and  price  controls  but  not  including  a 
controversial  proposal  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  commodity 
control  programs  unless  Congress  objected 
within  60  days.  Passed:  Yea,  224;  nay,  170. 
Democrats:  Yea,  175.  nay.  58.  Republicans: 
Yea,  49;  nay,  112.     Cxtrtis  voted  "nay." 

I  believed  that  this  bill  represented  a 
continuation  of  discredited  farm  policies, 
and  would  not  bring  surplus  production 
under  control  tis  claimed.  Subsequent 
events  have  justified  that  view. 

6.  Foreign  aid:  August  18,  1961.  Final 
passage  of  the  $4,368,500,000  authorization 
without  the  provision,  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident, for  long-term  borrowing  authority. 
Passed:  Yea,  287;  nay,  140.  Democrats:  Yea. 
195;  nay.  63.  Republicans:  Yea.  92;  nay,  77. 
Curtis  voted  "yea." 

The  bill  authorized  long-range  plan- 
ning, but  eliminated  the  borrowing  au- 
thority as  the  result  of  a  compromise 
satisfactory  to  the  President.  I  have 
supported  foreign  aid. 

7.  School  aid:  August  30, 1961.  Emergency 
Educational  Act  of  1961 — a  compromise  of- 
fered after  other  permanent  school  legislation 
bogged  down  in  the  Rules  Committee — pro- 
viding $325  million  for  a  1-year  public  school 
classroc»n  construction  program.  The  bill 
also  extended  for  1  year  student  loan  provl- 
slons  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
and  extended  the  existing  program  of  aid  to 
schools  in  federally  impacted  areas.  Re- 
jected: Yea.  170;  nay,  242.  Democrats:  Yea. 
164;  nay,  82.  Republicans:  Yea,  6;  nay,  160. 
Cxtrtis  voted  "nay." 

The  question  before  the  House  on  this 
vote  was  not  passage  of  the  bill,  but  was 
whether  to  take  up  consideration  of 
the  bill  imder  the  iinfamiliar  Ccdendar 
Wednesday  procedure.  This  was  a  hast- 
ily thrown  together  and  ill-conceived 
bill.  Although  it  brought  forward  some 
entirely  new  approaches  to  the  problem, 
the  procedure  used  to  bring  it  before  the 
House  was  unfair  and  gave  insufficient 
time  for  consideration.  The  fact  that 
the  House  refused  even  to  consider  the 
bill  by  a  vote  of  242  against  to  170  in 
favor  Is  eloquent  testimony.  Even  the 
National  Education  Association  opposed 
the  bUl. 


Subsequently  the  House  passed  bills 
extending  the  impacted  area  and  NDEA 
laws,  and  I  voted  for  them. 
cxtrtis  bills 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  Congressmen 
to  file  a  large  number  of  bills,  many  of 
which  are  repetitions  of  other  bills  al- 
ready before  the  Congress  on  subjects  of 
popular  interest.  I  have  not  followed 
that  practice,  but  have  limited  my  bills 
to  matters  of  special  interest  to  the  10th 
District  or  to  matters  which  I  felt  were 
insufficiently  covered. 

Among  the  bills  which  I  filed  this  year 
were  the  following: 

HJl.  5975,  to  increase  earnings  limita- 
tions for  persons  retired  imder  social 
security  to  $2,400. 

H.R.  4730,  to  equalize  overtime  and 
holiday  pay  for  substitute  postal  em- 
ployees with  those  of  regular  employees. 

H.R.  2884,  to  make  veterans  disability 
benefits  the  same  whether  the  disability 
was  incurred  in  peacetime  or  in  war- 
time. 

HJl.  3432,  to  extend  to  Government 
employees  who  are  not  veterans  the  same 
rights  of  appeal  on  civil  service  questions 
as  are  now  given  to  Government  em- 
ployees who  are  veterans. 

H.R.  2754,  to  rename  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  on  South  Himt- 
ington  Avenue  in  Boston  as  the  Edith 
Nourse  Rogers  Memorial  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital. 

HJl.  5113,  to  authorize  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  provide  space  for 
State  veterans'  agencies  as  they  now  do 
for  certain  national  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, as  desired  by  the  Massachusetts 
Office  of  Veterans'  Services. 

These  bills  will  be  further  taken  up  at 
the  second  session  of  the  present  Con- 
gress. 

vrivate  bills 

I  also  filed  nine  private  bills  relating 
to  individual  problems  regarding  im- 
migration. These  usually  seek  an  ex- 
ception to  some  law  or  regulation  which 
would  create  hardship  if  hterally  applied. 

The  objectives  of  two  of  these  bills 
were  accomplished  by  administrative 
action.  The  remainder  will  be  considered 
at  the  next  session  beginning  in  January. 
As  Congress  completed  this  fall  only  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  which 
lasts  2  years,  pending  legislation  will  be 
carried  over  imtil  Congress  reconvenes 

in  January.  

otedx  Acnvrrixs 

I  believe  that  one  of  my  major  duties 
is  to  see  to  it  that  constituents  are  fairly 
treated  in  all  their  dealings  with  the 
Federal  Government.  I  maintain  offices 
open  throughout  the  year  in  both  Boston 
and  Washington  for  every  possible  serv- 
ice to  constituents.  I  conduct  periodic 
meetings  with  constituents  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  district. 

My  newsletters  published  in  the  local 
press  seek  to  keep  p>eople  in  touch  with 
matters  of  interest  in  Washington,  and 
report  on  my  activities.  I  both  write 
these  letters  and  do  the  necessary  re- 
search myself. 

In  appearances  at  local  gatherings  I 
have  pointed  out  the  falseness  of  Soviet 
claims — especially     those     relating     to 
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peaceful  coexistence,  immediate  and 
total  disarmament,  and  Western  colo- 
nialism. I  have  urged  greater  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  Ameri- 
can heritage  of  freedom.  I  have  urged 
increased  efiforts  in  the  cold  war,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  propaganda  in  which 
the  Soviet-bloc  nations  have  so  out- 
matched us. 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing  this  report,  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  people  of  the  10th 
District  for  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
representing  them  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


Highlights  of  Legislative  AccompKsh- 
ments  Dvring  the  1st  SessioB  of  the 
87th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  HTW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  Congress.  I  am 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress.  That  an 
outstanding  and  enviable  record  was 
achieved  is  indisputable,  if  one  is 
familiar  with  the  real  facts.      > 

This  Congress  has  gone  a  long  way.  in 
a  few  short  months,  in  enacting  bene- 
ficial legislation  for  all  the  people  of  our 
country.  We  have  seen  the  tide  of  reces- 
sion turned  back  with  increased  employ- 
ment, and  we  have  seen  our  gold  reserves 
increase  from  a  minus  percentage  to 
lofty  heights  in  plus  percentage. 

I  have  embraced  the  responsibility  and 
the  privilege  to  work  with  our  President 
on  many  of  these  programs — ea'ch  de- 
signed to  benefit  our  Nation.  Uri&er- 
standably,  my  assignment  has  reqxiired 
long  hours  of  hard  work  not  only  on 
problems  of  the  national  and  interna- 
tional fronts,  but  also  our  own  local 
topics,  which  also  received  the  priority 
importance  they  all  demanded. 

At  this  point,  in  keeping  with  my 
planned  intentions.  I  wish  to  set  forth 
some  of  the  highlights  of  legislative  ac- 
complishments in  this  session,  with  my 
brief  analysis  of  each  one. 

MINOfUM     WAGE     INCSKASB 

Labor  Day,  1961,  brought  pay  raises 
totaling  an  estimated  $536  million  to 
more  than  27  Vi  million  employees.  An 
additional  3,624,000  workers  coming  un- 
der the  new  law  will  receive  a  minimum 
hourly  wage  of  $1  to  be  increased  to 
$1.14  In  1964  and  $1.25  a  year  later. 
Those  already  covered  by  Federal  wage 
laws  win  be  raised  to  $1.15  this  year 
and  to  $1.25  in  1963. 

While  the  new  law  may  not  be  all  that 
some  of  ua  desired,  it  represents  a  com- 
promise which  was  the  best  we  could  get 
and  a  real  victory  over  those  who  fought 
to  maintain  the  status  quo.  The  new 
law  does  provide  at  least  some  assist- 
ance to  our  underpaid  workers,  which 


they  desperately  needed  in  order  to  exist 
in  view  of  present  alltime  high  living 
costs. 

INCKEASZD    SOCIAL    SXCURITT     BXMXriTS 

More  than  3.7  million  Americans  are 
now  receiving  bigger  social  security 
checks  under  the  new  Social  Security 
Act  Amendments  of  1961.  One  out  of 
every  four  persons  drawing  social  secu- 
rity received  the  automatic  increase  un- 
der the  liberalized  benefits  enacted  by 
this  session  of  Congress.  The  new  law 
also  reduced  the  optional  retirement  age 
for  men  to  62 — with  reduced  benefits — 
increased  widows'  benefits  by  10  percent: 
raised  the  earnings  ceiling  for  retired 
.persons;  increased  the  Federal  share  of 
State  programs  for  the  needy,  aged. 
blind,  and  disabled:  and  liberalized  the 
law  in  other  respects. 

Again,  this  law  does  not  provide  all 
the  needed  benefits  a  great  many  of  us 
would  like  to  see  furnished.  It  does, 
however,  represent  a  step  forward — a 
step  we  know  will  provide  the  Impetus 
to  work  toward  the  next.  It  was  my  hope 
that  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1961  would  include  the  provisions  of  my 
bill.  HJl.  4807,  which  provides  that  an 
individual's  entitl«nent  to  child's  insur- 
ance benefits  shall  continue,  after  the 
child  attains  age  18.  for  so  long  as  he  Is 
regularly  attending  high  school  or  col- 
lege. This  Is  an  Important  and  much- 
needed  provision,  and  I  sliall  continue 
to  work  for  its  enactment. 

BOUSING  ACT  OF   1961 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  hous- 
ing measvire  passed  by  Congress  in  12 
years.  It  provides  assistance,  through 
Federal  loans  and  grants  to  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  areas  for  urban  renewal,  elder- 
ly housing,  farm  housing,  college  hous- 
ing, urban  mass-transportation  systems, 
home  improvements,  community  facili- 
ties, to  list  some  of  the  benefits. 

ASDmONAL    MAJOS    DOMZSTTC    LEGISLATION,    DK- 
FKNSE  AND   FOREIGN   POLICY   LEGISLATION 

The  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  provided  for  repayable 
Federal  grants  to  States  to  provide  13 
weeks'  additional  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  to  unemployed  work- 
ers exhausting  their  k)enefits.  This 
helped  alleviate  the  severe  hardships  of 
unemployed  workers  and  their  families 
during  the  recession  period. 

The  bill  providing  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  needy  unemployed  parents 
was  of  great  help  to  the  children  of  our 
Nation  who  were  suffering  untold  hard- 
ships and  deprivations.  Another  law 
also  extends  the  special  milk  program 
for  children. 

The  veteran's  home  loan  program  was 
extended:  other  laws  beneficial  to  our 
veterans  were  passed. 

I  also  voted  for  the  extension  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission;  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  Peace  Corps:  the  bill  to 
assist  our  youth  and  help  control  Juve- 
nile delinquency.  I  was  happy  to  vote 
out  of  my  committee  and  vote  on  ttie 
floor  of  the  House  for  the  longevity  pay 
raise  bill  to  assist  our  postal  workers. 

We  also  passed  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  amendments;  a  bill 
providing  Increased  authorization  for  the 


food  for  peace  program ;  funds  for  inter- 
American  social  and  economic  coopera- 
tion program  were  provided.  Numerous 
defense  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions measures,  as  recommended  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  have  also  been  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

While  not  of  great  interest  nationally, 
possibly,  but  of  primary  interest  to  a 
great  majority  of  my  constituents,  we 
have  taken  a  long  step  forward  in  our 
search  for  a  solution  to  the  noise  problem 
of  low-flying  aircraft  over  residential 
areas.  The  passage  of  legislation,  with 
which  I  associated  myself  as  a  coauthor 
and  strong  advocate,  authorized  and  di- 
rected the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
problems  Involved  in.  and  measures  to 
minimize  or  eliminate,  aircraft  noise 
nuisances  and  hazards  to  persons  and 
property  on  the  ground.  However  small 
the  program  may  seem,  it  Is  a  forward 
step  and  it  has  given  those  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  airports  reason  to  hope 
for  a  better  tomorrow.  American  tech- 
nology can  conquer  and  solve  any  prob- 
lem. In  my  opinion,  this  investigation 
will  reveal  that  it  is  possible  to  minimizr 
aircraft  noise  and  we  shsdl  he  able  to 
set  criteria.  Once  the  criteria  Ls  set,  In- 
dxistry  will  find  the  way  to  meet  the 
criteria.  It  is  difficult  to  reach  a  goal 
when  the  goal  hasn't  t>een  specified. 
This  Investigation  and  study,  I  am  con- 
fident. wiU  succeed  in  setting  forth  the 
goal  and  engineering  technology  will  do 
the  rest.  However,  we  must  be  ever  alert 
to  Insure  that  appropriate  steps  are 
taken  to  protect  the  people  should  in- 
dustry fail  to  do  what  is  necessary  on  its 
own. 

Each  Congressman  has  his  own  proj- 
ects which  may  not  be  far-reaching  but 
are  nevertheless  important.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  in  recent  days  to  arrange 
for  the  famed  Fanfaren  Korps  from 
Dusseldorf.  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, to  perform  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  at  noon  on  Friday.  September 
29,  1961.  I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  l>e 
present  and  welcome  this  group  to  our 
country.  The  Honorable  Edward  R. 
Murrow.  Director,  VB.  Iixformation 
Agency,  will  welcome  them  on  behalf  of 
President  Kennedy.  The  impression  this 
fine  group  of  young  people  take  back 
with  them  to  their  native  land  can  be  of 
great  l>eneflt  in  our  relations  with  Ger- 
many. Quite  often  this  type  of  thing 
gets  to  the  individual  citizen  the  impres- 
sions we  desire  when  high-level  diplo- 
macy caimot. 

DISTKICT   CONGRESSIONAL  OFFICS 

It  Is  not  possible  here  to  discuss  all  the 
legislation  and  questions  of  importance 
to  my  constituents.  I  have  represented 
them  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in  Con- 
gress; I  have  been  anxious  to  help  them 
whenever  called  upon,  concerning  their 
personal  problems.  It  has  been  gratify- 
ing to  receive  letters  expressing  their 
confidence  in  me  and  assuring  me  of 
their  continuing  support.  I  shall  con- 
tinue my  best  efforts  In  their  behalf. 

I  maintain  a  Queens  congressional  of- 
fice at  93-11  101st  Avenue,  Oione  Park. 
telephone  Virginia  9-6625,  which  is  open 
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daily.  I  invite  m^  constituents  to  call 
there  and  discuss  any  problems  or  re- 
quests they  may  have.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  them  write  to  me  at  my  Washing- 
ton office.  1720  New  House  Office  Build- 
ing, and  urge  them  to  visit  my  office 
when  they  are  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 


CoBgressman  Samtel  S.  Strattoa's  Re- 
port to  the  People  of  the  32d  Con- 
gressional  District  ob  the  Accomplish- 


ments of  the  l$l 
CoBgr  ess 


Session  of  the  87th 


EXTENSIOH  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or    NSW    YORK 

IM  THE  HOU8K  Of  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1961 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  It  is  my  privilege  to  report  to  the 
people  of  the  32d  Congressional  District 
of  New  York,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  on  the  record  of  accomplish- 
ments of  this  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress,  the  first  Kennedy  Congress. 

A    PRODU^TIVr    SESSION 

This  has  beenja  long  session,  the 
longest  in  10  years,  but  it  has  also  been 
a  most  productive  session,  one  of  which 
we  and  the  people  we  represent  can,  I 
believe,  be  justly  proud. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  our  accom- 
plishments can  be  gained  by  noting  that 
during  this  session,  quietly  and  without 
great  fanfare,  we  have  enacted  some  33 
major  pieces  of  legislation.  Even  If  not 
all  33  were  of  e<iual  importance,  this 
record  still  measures  up  most  favorably 
alongside  the  11  pieces  of  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  first  Congress  under  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  for  example,  or  the  12 
enacted  imder  the  first  Eisenhower 
Congress. 

COMBATING    tTNEMPLOTMENT 

One  of  the  biggest  jobs  that  faced 
us  this  year  was  taking  prompt  action  to 
end  the  recession,  to  get  our  economy 
moving  again,  and  to  bring  new  job  op- 
portunities into  our  distressed  unem- 
ployment areas  like  Amsterdam,  Glov- 
ersvllle,  Johnstown,  Schenectady,  and 
Oneonta. 

Our  first  big  step  was  enactment  of  the 
distressed  areas  bill,  or  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act,  for  which  I  have  long 
been  fighting  as  ti  cosponsor.  In  fact, 
for  me  the  high  point  of  the  whole  ses- 
sion came  when  President  Kennedy  in- 
vited me  to  the  White  House  to  see  him 
sign  the  bill  Into  law.  And  on  my  office 
wall  In  Schenectady  today  Is  proudly 
displayed  the  pen  he  used  that  morning. 

As  soon  as  the  bill  was  signed  I  ar- 
ranged for  a  special  area  redevelopment 
conference  for  upstate  New  York.  This 
was  held  In  Amsterdam  on  July  21.  A 
later  conference  was  held  In  Oneonta  on 
August  22.  Already  steps  are  underway 
to  bring  help  under  this  bill  to  the  un- 
employment areas  of  our  district. 


trriMU LATIN C    JOBS    AND    BtTSINESS 

Also  designed  to  stimulate  jobs  and 
business  were  the  housing  bill,  the  water 
pollution  bill,  and  the  Interstate  High- 
way Finance  Act  of  1961.  These  meas- 
ures made  it  possible  for  communities 
like  Gloversvllle  and  Johnstown  to  con- 
tinue to  take  advantage  of  urban  re- 
newal programs  to  revitalize  their  down- 
town areas.  They  enable  communities 
like  Canajoharie  to  move  forward  In 
building  a  new  sewage  treatment  and  in- 
cinerator plant.  They  pushed  along 
construction  on  the  northway  and  the 
thruway  spur  In  Schenectady,  with  all 
the  added  construction  jobs  those  proj- 
ects entailed. 

Also  to  combat  the  recession.  Congress 
passed  an  extension  of  unemployment 
benefits,  provided  for  voluntary  social 
security  retirement  for  men  at  age  62. 
extended  aid  to  children  of  unemployed 
persons.  Increased  the  minimum  wage  In 
certain  fields,  and  underwTOte  an  exten- 
sive broadening  of  the  surplus  food  dis- 
tribution program. 

STHENCTHZNING     THE     NATION'S     DETENSES 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  action 
which  this  Congress  took  was  to  author- 
ize a  sweeping  increase  in  our  armed 
forces  to  meet  increased  Soviet  belliger- 
ence. The  more  than  $2  billion  we 
added  to  the  defense  budget  went  for 
greater  protection — more  of  those  Polaris 
submarines  I  have  been  pushing  for, 
more  manned  bombers,  more  ships  and 
tanks,  and  more  guns  for  our  troops. 

DEFENSE    CONTRACTS    AND    ROAMA 

A  corollary  result  of  our  new  defense 
buildup  was  the  welcome  decision,  for 
which  I  have  long  been  pressing,  to  re- 
tain the  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base  in  Rome 
at  full  strength,  and  without  any  cutback 
in  the  vital  6,200  civilian  jobs  located  at 
the  Rome  Air  Materiel  Area — Roama. 
Besides  that,  defense  contracts  being 
channeled  Into  unemployment  areas  of 
New  York  State  rose  by  over  300  percent 
In  the  second  quarter  of  1961  and  rose 
by  12  times  in  the  Schenectady  area,  an- 
other substantial  boost  In  putting  people 
back  to  work. 

BIG    LEAP    FORWAKD    IN    SPACX 

Still  another  program  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  our  overall  national  defense  was 
the  bill  authorizing  $2  billion  more  for 
an  all-out  crash  program  designed  to 
overtake  and  surge  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  space  travel.  This  so-called 
man-on-the-moon  program  was  not  a 
gimmick.  It  was  a  very  necessary  effort 
to  gain  for  our  country  the  same  kind  of 
predominance  in  space  that  our  Navy 
presently  affords  us  on  the  high  seas  and 
that  our  Air  Force  provides  for  us  In  the 
air.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  crash 
space  program  passed  the  House  without 
a  single  dissenting  vote,  in  spite  of  the 
added  budget  cost. 

STANDING    FIRM    IN    BERLIN 

Another  historic  accomplishment  of 
this  session  was  the  legislation  calling  up 
our  Reserves  as  evidence  of  American 
determination  to  back  up  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  firm  resistance  to  Communist 
pressures  and  threats  In  Berlin.  By 
coming  to  Congress  for  this  authoriza- 
tion, Instead  of  acting  entirely  on  his 


own  as  he  could  have  done,  the  Presi- 
dent made  It  possible  for  Congress  to 
register  unmistakably  our  complete  na- 
tional unity  behind  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  West  Berlin. 

LOCAL   FLOOD   CONTROL   PROJECTS 

The  fight  for  adequate  flood  control 
protection  for  our  district  was  success- 
fully advanced  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. Funds  were  appropriated  to  con- 
tinue flood  protection  works  on  the 
South  Chuctanunda  Creek  in  South  Am- 
sterdam, and  also  to  Initiate,  at  my  re- 
quest, a  new  study  of  flood  protection 
measures  along  the  Mohawk  at  Schenec- 
tady. Congress  also  appropriated  funds 
to  get  underway  the  new  overall  survey 
for  the  north  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  in  Otsego  Coimty.  In  fact, 
a  public  hearing  in  line  with  this  new 
survey  was  held  in  Oneonta  earlier  this 
spring.  The  purpose  of  this  siirvey  is  to 
develop  a  successful  alternative  to  the 
old  1936  plan  for  constructing  three  big 
dry  reservoir  dams  in  the  Otsego  County 
area. 

At  my  request,  the  U.S.  Army  Engi- 
neers also  moved  in  promptly  on  July  29 
when  flash  fiocdwaters  hit  the  village 
of  Unadilla,  and  they  are  currently 
studying  the  possibility  of  Federal  help 
to  Unadilla  for  rebuilding  needed  fiood 
control  works. 

GLOVE    AND    CARPIT   IMPOKT    PROBLEMS 

Several  major  strides  forward  were 
made  in  Congress  in  the  fight  against 
destructive  low-cost  foreign  import 
competition,  especially  in  the  glove  and 
carpet  Industries.  This  progress  was 
largely  the  result  of  the  actions  of  two 
congressional  groups,  of  which  I  have 
been  a  charter  member,  formed  to  com- 
bat excessive  imports.  One  of  our 
groups,  headed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson], 
paid  several  visits  to  the  White  House, 
conferring  with  the  President  and  with 
some  of  his  top  advisers,  seeking  help 
and  relief. 

The  biggest  developments  of  the  year 
along  this  line  were  the  two  favorable 
decisions  handed  down  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  one  in  the  baseball  case,  the 
other  In  the  Wilton  and  Velvet  carpets 
case.  In  both  Instances,  the  Commis- 
sion reversed  its  earlier  decision  and  rec- 
ommended additional  tariff  protection. 
Although  final  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  has  been  delayed 
by  the  President  to  permit  the  submis- 
sion of  additional  evidence,  I  am  most 
hopeful  that  In  the  end  he  will  approve 
them  both,  and  thereby  demonstrate  his 
determination  to  make  the  escape  clause 
of  the  Trade  Act  really  work.  And  so, 
in  comparison  with  events  of  the  last 
few  years  these  have  been  promising 
happenings  indeed. 

COOPERATION    WITH    THE   PRESIDENT 

One  major  reason  for  the  substantial 
amount  of  constructive  legislation 
adopted  by  Congress  this  year  was  the 
unusually  high  level  of  cooperation  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  new  President. 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  never  too  busy  to  wel- 
come a  visit  from  a  Congressman  with 
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a  problem  to  discuss — or  even,  as  I  dis- 
covered, with  just  a  baseball  from  the 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  in  Cooperstown 
to  be  autographed. 

In  general,  I  supp>orted  the  President's 
program  in  Congress  this  year.  I  did  so 
for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it  was 
directed  at  what  I  regarded  as  the  two 
absolutely  vital  goals  of  restoring  jobs 
and  business  at  home,  and  building  an 
invulnerable  deterrent  to  Communist 
aggression  abroad;  and  second,  because 
I  believed  most  strongly  that  any  Presi- 
dent, especially  a  new  one.  deserves  a 
fair  and  reasonable  opportunity  to  get 
his  program  underway.  In  this  same 
spirit  I  supported  a  good  deal  of  Mr. 
Eisenhower's  program,  too.  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  I  refused  to  join  in  at- 
tacks on  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
over  such  things  as  the  U-2  incident. 
In  this  Congress  I  similarly  believed  it 
was  essential  for  us  to  back  up  President 
Kennedy's  request  for  greater  long- 
range  leeway  in  the  administration  of 
our  mutual  security  measures,  and  his 
proposal  for  a  Peace  Corps  and  a  new 
Arms  Control  Agency.  We  live  in  peril- 
ous days  today,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy,  we  must,  I  believe, 
speak  with  one.  clear,  firm  voice. 

FAKM    POLICIES 

As  the  representative  of  a  major  dairy 
and  poultry  farming  area  in  upstate  New 
York.  I  found  myself  this  year  one  of 
the  few  Congressmen  of  my  party  in  the 
whole  northeastern  section  of  our  coun- 
try whose  district  included  major  farm- 
ing regions.  In  fact,  not  a  single  New 
York  State  Congressman  was  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  this  year. 

A  number  of  events  have  been  helpful 
to  the  farm  area  of  our  district  in  this 
session,  for  example,  the  expanded  school 
milk  program,  the  increased  use  of  farm 
surpluses  abroad,  the  action  of  the  Agri- 
culture E>epartment  in  boosting  the  price 
of  class  m  manufacturing  milk,  and  the 
public  hearing  on  possible  further  boosts 
in  this  class  III  price. 

I  did  not.  however,  support  the  feed 
grain  bill  or  the  omnibus  farm  bill,  be- 
cause of  the  effect  which  I  believe  these 
pieces  of  legislation  would  have  on  farm 


costs  in  New  York  State  at  a  time  when 
real  relief  for  our  own  dairy  farmers  is 
still  a  long  way  off.  It  seems  to  me 
shortsighted  for  the  Department  to  help 
grain  farmers  in  the  Middle  West  with- 
out making  corresponding  protection 
available  to  the  equally  imix>rtant  Inter- 
ests of  dairy  and  poultry  farmers  in  New 
York  State. 

DCTEAT    FOR    THK    MILK    SANITATION    BILL 

I  am  pleased  to  report  success  once 
again  this  year  in  my  perennial  fight  to 
kill  off  the  so-called  milk  sanitation  bill. 
This  measure  would,  under  the  guise  of 
setting  up  health  standards,  actually 
make  it  jxissible  for  midwestem  dairy 
farmers  to  flood  New  York  State  markets 
with  their  "tired  midwestem  milk," 
thereby  depressing  still  further  the  In- 
come of  New  York  State  farmers.  I  can 
report  that  following  my  own  testimony 
against  the  bill  this  year,  it  has  been 
bottled  up  in  committee  for  still  another 
year. 

ANTICKIME    BILLS 

As  a  former  mayor  who  gained  some 
experience  in  ofiBce  fighting  against  or- 
ganized crime  and  racketeering,  I  was 
especially  pleased  that  Congress  this  year 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote  three 
pieces  of  legislation  I  had  joined  in  spon- 
soring and  which  had  been  requested  by 
Attorney  General  Robert  P.  Kennedy  to 
break  up  interstate  criminal  and  racket- 
eering organizations. 

BUDCET,    riSCAL    MATTERS.    AND    THE    COLD 
OtnTLOW 

While  Treasury  experts  estimate  that 
fiscal  year  1961  will  end  up  with  a  budget 
deficit,  which  usually  happens  in  a  re- 
cession year,  there  are  a  number  of  en- 
couraging matters  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

First,  about  three-quarters  of  the  ex- 
pected $6  billion  deficit  stems  from  our 
expanded  defense  and  space  programs, 
which  were,  as  I  have  mentioned,  sup- 
ported virtually  unanimously  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  of  both 
major  parties.  Most  of  the  balance 
went  for  antirecession  measures,  a  top 
emergency  item. 

Second,  the  total  deficit  expected  from 
the  current  recession,  about  $8  billion. 


compares  very  favorably  with  the  over- 
all deficit  of  $15  billion  that  was  left  over 
from  the  1957-58  recession. 

Third,  while  overall  Government 
spending  was  up  somewhat  this  past 
year,  the  percentage  of  our  total  na- 
tional Income  spent  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment purposes  was  actually  smaller  than 
in  the  preceding  year,  which  means  that 
the  public  sector  of  our  economy  has  not 
expanded  in  relation  to  the  private  sector 
during  this  past  session  of  Congress,  but 
just  the  opposite. 

Fourth,  President  Kennedy's  fiscal  pol- 
icies have  now  completely  stopped  the 
dangerous  outflow  of  American  gold 
supplies  that  was  underway  at  the  end 
of  last  year.  Now.  by  contrast,  gold  is 
moving  back  into  our  country,  a  most 
encouraging  Indication  of  fiscal  stability. 

CONCLCSION 

While  this  session  of  Congress,  this 
first  Kennedy  Congress,  has  been  a  gen- 
uinely productive  one.  much  remains  to 
be  done,  for  example,  in  the  field  of 
health  Insurance  and  education.  The 
whole  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram is  also  up  for  reconsideration  in 
1962.  These  problems  lie  ahead  of  us 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  second  session  of 
the  87th  Congress  which  opens  on  Jan- 
uary 10. 

In  the  meantime,  I  want  to  express 
my  thanks  and  appreciation  to  all  who 
have  written  me  to  express  their  views, 
to  those  whose  cooperation  made  our 
annual  questionnaire  a  success  once 
again,  and  to  those  whose  advice  and 
assistance  have  made  the  job  of  being  a 
Congressman  more  effective.  It  ha.s 
been  an  honor  once  again  to  serve  as 
your  Representative  in  Washington. 

In  the  weeks  ahead  I  look  forward  to 
meeting  and  talking  with  all  of  you  in 
the  course  of  my  regular  open  air  office 
hours  and  my  other  visits  around  our 
district.  My  Schenectady  office.  PR  4- 
4000,  is  always  open  to  serve  you.  and 
my  Washington  office,  CA  4-3121,  exten- 
sion 5076,  will  also  remain  open  daily 
during  the  recess.  At  both  locations  my 
staff  and  I  stand  ready  to  be  of  service 
to  you  at  any  time  and  in  any  way  we 
can. 


